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PREFACE. 


In the Introduction to this Dictionary will be found remarks on orthoepy, 
orthoc^raj)hy, etymology, grammar, archaisms, provincialisms, Americanisms, 
and other points of j)hilology and lexicography; together with explanations of 
the principles adopted in the preparation of the work. Observations are also 
prefixed to the enlarged edition of Walker’s Key,” and the Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. To the introductory pages of 
these several divisions of the volume, the reader is referred for various 
explanations and remarks, which it is not thought necessary here to repeat. 

In respect to etymology, the general rule which has been followed is, to 
give the etymons of such words as are derived from foreign languages, 
esjiecially the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, German, Danish, 
and Swedish. The Anglo-Saxon being the mother tongue of the English, 
and the greater part of English words of frequent occurrence being derived 
from that language, the etymology of these is, for the most pait, omitted. 

Much attention has been bestowed on words of various, doubtful, or 
^i‘'nnted pronunciation, and the authorities for the different modes are 
led; so that this Dictionary will show the reader in what manner 
words are pronounced by the principal English orthoepists. With 
to this class of words. Walker says, “ The only method of knowing 
rxtent of custom in these cases, seems to be an inspection of those 
Hilaries which professedly treat of pronunciation. We have now so 
many works of this kind, that the general current of custom, with respect to the 
sound of words, may be collected from them with almost as much certainty 
as the general sense of words from Johnson. An exhibition of the opinions of 
orthogpists about the sound of words, always appeared to me a very rational 
method of determining what is called custom. This method I have adopted.” 
The method thus countenanced by Walker has been pursued, in this Dic- 
tionary, much further than he had the means of doing it, inasmuch as many 
of the works now quoted as the principal authorities, have been published 
since his time 
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PREFAC®. 


About twenty years sfellili.the Compiler edited f as 

improved by Todd, and abri<^^ed CJtolm^%wj|j^Wulkert^ I^ri^iouncing 
Dictionary combined and ^^tei^Siecutii)g J^w^slc, formed the plan of 
his small work, entitled, Comrt||^P^e Pronouncing and Explanatory 
Dictionary.p^ the Engl^ Lai%ua^^ ^mt, before completing this, he was 
induced to undertake ^ o<kavo abridgmenfl of Dr. Webster’s American 
Dicti<mary of the EnglisbJ^pguage/’ Th^ task^ of Siting and abridging 
were performed in accordance with certain and rules laid down for 

his guidance; for the selection of words, therefore, or for any want of con- 
sistency, the Editor is responsible only to a very limited extent. 

In the preparation of his ‘‘Comprehensive Dictionary,” the Compiler 
adopted the practice of recording all the English words which, though met 
with in respectable authors, were not found in Todd’s edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary. These proving more numerous than he at first anticipated, and, 
his collection having accumulated to a very considerable mass, he aetermined 
to prepare a new and larger dictionary, which should contain as complete a 
vocabulary of the language as was possible. 

The Dictionary of Johnson, as corrected and enlarged by Todd, and 
Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, have been made, in some degree, 
the basis of the present work; but the words found in those dictionaries have 
been revised with much labour and care, especially in relation to their 
etymology and definition; and those which relate to the arts and sciences 
have been defined entirely anew. Words found in Todd’s Johnson, which are 
in common use, and with regard to the correctness and use of which there 
can be no doubt, are, for the most part, left without any cited authority ; but 
for such words as are obsolete, antiquated, rare, provincial, local, or disputable, 
the authorities are retained, and a great number of new ones introduced. 

To the words given in Todd’s Johnson, nearly 27,000 have been added, 
for all of which authorities are given, except in the case of a few, such as 


the participial adjectives amusing, entertaining^ establishedy &c., where they 
would be useless. All the verbs of common occurrence, both regular and 
irregular, are conjugated; and the preterites and perfect participles of the 
irregular verbs are inserted separately in their alphabetical places. But of 
the regular verbs, the present and perfect participles ending in ing and ed 
are not inserted as separate articles, for had this been done, it would have 
added upwards of ten thousand words, and have increased the size of the 
volume, without materially enhancing its value. 

To the words now added to the vocabulary, and not found in Todd’s 
Johnson, an asterisk has been prefixed ; and it will be seen that, on many of 
the pages, more than half the words are of this description. The technical 
terms have generally been taken from the best written scientific works, or 
from dictionaries and cyclopaedias ; e, g, Brande’s “ Dictionary of Science, 
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Literature, and Art;” Ure^ ‘‘ Dictionary lof Arts, Manufactures, and Mines;” 
Crabb’s TechnologieaiiillCtionary;” F^tleoner’s Marine Dictionary;” 
Dunglison^s Medical Di^tibnary;” Loudon^s Encyclopaedias ; ” the 

Penny Cyclopeedia ; ” and many of ]^hicb the titles are adduced in 

the Catalogue of Lexicographical Works prefiiccd to the present volume. The 
Rev. Dr. William Allen, late President of Bowdoin College, having collected 
seveial thousand words not found in any dictionary, favored the Compiler 
with the use of his manuscript, which afforded between fourteen and fifteen 
hundred additions.— The authorities cited are mostly English, and have gene- 
rally been chosen in preference to American authors of equal respectability, 

A dictionary which is designed to be a complete glossai y to all English 
books now read, must contain many words which are obsolete, and many 
which are low or unworthy of being countenanced. But the Compiler has 
deemed it advisable to insert even words of questionable propriety, if they 
were found in respectable works, believing that it will be satisfactory to 
many readers to be able to see by what writer they have been used. 

Much care has been taken to note such words as are technical, foreign, 
obsolete or antiquated, local or provincial, low or exceptionable. The 
grammatical forms and inflections have been given more fully than in any 
other English dictionary ; and brief critical notes on the orthography, pro- 
nunciation, grammatical form and construction, and the peculiar, technical, 
local, and provincial uses of words, are adjoined wherever necessary. The 
limits of the work would not admit of as much verbal criticism as would be 
necessary to settle the relative merits of every doubtful word. The object 
has been to give the greatest quantity of useful matter in the most condensed 
form, and to specify, as far as practicable, authorities in doubtful or disputed 
cases. 

It may not, perhaps, by some be thought desirable to increase the number 
of English dictionaries already before the public ; but the Compiler, encouraged 
by the favorable reception of his former work, undertook the preparation 
of the present in the hope that be might be able to give it some peculiar 
advantages which would render it acceptable. Though not without ex- 
perience in labor of this sort, he was not, when he formed the design, 
sufficiently impressed with the arduousness of his undertaking, but of this he 
has sinctf had abundant occasion to be sensible. No amount of labour oi 
knowledge can render an English dictionary faultless; an^ the present is 
doubtless susceptible of improvement. But he submits it to an impartial 
public, in the hope that it will not be adjudged entirely destitute of merit, 
either in plan or execution. 


C4X»UX>CIB, July^ 1840. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.-PEINCIPLE8 OF PUONUNCIATION. 


KEY TO THE SOUNDS OF THE MARKED LETTERS. 


VOWELS. 


JExamples. 

1 I long FITS, LlCE, IlD, PAIN, PLAYER. 

2. X ahorU FXt, mXn, lXd, cXrrt. 

3. A long btfore R. . . FARE, RARE, pAIR, BEAr. 

4. X ItaUan or grave. FAR, fXt^r, pXrt, Xrm, oXlm. 

6. A intermediate. . . . PXsp, BrAnch, orAsP, grAss. 

6. A broad FALL, hAll, uAul, wAlk, wArm. 

7. X obscure. . i ♦ . . . Li^R, PALACE, RivxLj abbacy. 

1. £ long M£te, s£al, p£ar, k£Cp. 

2. £ short. MfiT, M£N, SfiLL, f£RRY. 

^ thkek H£ir, th£r£, wh£be. 

4. £ short and obtuse. H&R, h£rd, f£RN, FfiRYID. 

5. 7 obscure BRI^R, FU£L, CELERY. 

1. ! long. PINE, FILE, FIND, MILD, fIRE. 

2. 1 shoH PIN, FILL, Miss, MIRROR. 

3. 1 like long £ MACHInE, POLIcE, MIen, MARINE. 

4. Y short and obtuse. FIr, sYr, bYrd, vYRTtiE. 

5. I obscure. Elixir, eu|n, logic, ability. 


Etamples. 

1 5 long. note, f5al, Tdw, b5rx. 

2. 5 short. NdT, o5n, ^DD, BORROW. 

3. 6 long and close. MdVE, PKdTE, FddD, sdON 

4. 5 broody hke broad k. . . . N5r, f5rm, SORT, ought. 

5. 0 like short 0 B6n, dOne, cOme, mOnEY. 

6 . 0 obscure. Actor, confess, felony. 

1. tJ long TObe, tone, bOit, pOre. 

2. tJ shoru TDb, tOn, hCt, hOrby. 

3. 0 middle or obtuse BOll, fOll, pOll, pOsh. 

4. 0 short and obtuse. FOr, tOrn, mOrmur, hOrt. 

^.tUkebin mdvE ROle, rOde, trOe. 

6. V obscure SULPHVR, MURMVR, DEPyTV 

1. £ long. tYPE, 8T£LB, LfRE. 

2. Y short. sylvan, SYMBOL, CRYSTAL. 

3. Y shoH and obtuse. MYrbh, mYbtle. 

4* Y obscure. Truly, ENvy, MARTYR, 


51 and oY B5IL, t5IL, b5Y, t5Y. 

50 and 5^ B50Nd, T5^n, n5^. 

like long a Fe^, ne^, db’^. 


CONSONANTS. 



fikampies. 




Examples. 

g, 

. . . AOID, PLACID. 

cexn ) 

. Nilrf niiA*r 


( OOEXN. 

J 0 , S, , . hardy HkeK, 

. . . Flaeoid, beeptio. 

CIXN > 



( Ofticixn. 

i0H, (h, hardy UheK 

. . . £:haracter, ehasm. 

OIXLj 



r COMMERCIXL. 

gH, 9 h, stifty like BH 

. . . gHAISE, OHEVALIER. 

SIXL > . 

, like 8 HAL. . 


. ^CONTROVERSIAL. 

Ch. .. (unmarked) lilcs T 8 H. . 

, . . Charm, church. 

tixl) 



( Partial, martial 

1 , . hard. 

. . . je^ST, GIVE, «IFT. 

CBoys 

) 


f Farinaceovs. 

S'. . m&a. ait* s 

- . . Dundsb.. giaNT 

cioys 1 

k like SBUS. < 


. <CAPAC10V8. 

f, 

. . . Mn^E, CHOOSE. 

Tioys - 

> 


CSEHTENTpOS* 

E . . « . orjlaty Wee GZ. , . . . 

. . . example, exist. 

OEoys i 

i Jit* rira . 


( COUEA(^EOV 8 . 

TH, t£, sif/l or fiat. * . . . 

. . . This, thee, tuen^ 

91008 1 

r vWvQ m Wo e > 


‘ ( Relioiovs. 

TH,ib, (oniDU'k.d,) Aatf, , . . 

. . . Thin, think, pith. 

Clu . « . 

, (unmarked) like KW. . . 

. . . Queen, question 


J Nation, notion, 

WH .. 

. . . . do. . . . 

, Uke BW. . . 

. . . When, while. 

«<.« 5®*“”" 

' ( Pekbion, mission. 

PH 

, . . . do. . . . 

mw 

, . . Phantom, seraph 

flOH *Wte7X^V 

. . .Confusion, vision. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


BJIMARKS ON THE KEY. 

1. The words which are used in the preced- 
ing Key, as examples for illustrating the several 
sounds, exhibit accurately, when pronounced by 
correct speakers, the difierent sounds of the 
respective letters. Some distinctions are here 
made which are not found in most other systems 
of notation ; they are, however, not intended to 
introduce any new sounds, but merely to dis- 
criminate Kuch as aro now heard from all who 
speak the language with propriety. 

2. When the marks of pronunciation are 
afiixed to words in their proper orthography, 
in this Dictionary, without respelling them, the 
vowels which are not marked are silent: thus 
a in heat^ hear; e in dWc, give, harden; % in 
pain, hiifer ; o hi mason, famous ; u in fur- 
lough ; and to in fdllow, are not sounded. 

3. The system of notation which is here used, 
while it makes a very exact discrimination of 
the difierent sounds of the letters, will be readily 
understood and easily applied to practice ; and 
it will also be much more easily remembered, 
than a system in which the vowels are marked 
with figures. By applying the marks to the 
letters of the words in their proper orthography, 
the necessity of respelling most of them has 
been avoided ; and in this way much space has 
been saved, while the pronunciation is fixed with 
as much exactness as if the spelling of every 
word had been repeated. 

4. It is an advantage of this method of nota- 
tion, that it distinguishes the syllables which 
receive a secondary accent, or are pronounced 
with a distinct sound of the vowels, from those 
which are but slightly or indistinctly sounded. 
A great part of the words of the English lan- 
guage that have more than two syllables, have 
more than one syllable in some degree accented, 
or pronounced more distinctly than the rest ; yet 

^ tltis difierence in distinctness is not made appar- 
ent by the usual modes of marking the words. 
In this notation, the vowels in the syllables 
which l^ave either the primary or secondaiy ac- 
cent, have a mark placed over them denoting 
a^jdistinct sound; while those which are more 
feebly uttered have a dot placed under them. 
Take, for example, the following words, which 
are thus noted: sun^ shine, p6!p^, aW^e-dSte, 
Mr-qr^&n\ Mer-ql, m&nr^f^-td/tiqn, 
bil'i-i/jf. In these words, it will be readily per- 
ceived, that all the vowels which have a mark 
placed over them have a distinct sound, or are 
more or less accented, while tliose*which have a 


dot under them are but slightly or indistinctly 
sounded ; and that the pronunciation is as clearly 
represented to the eye in their proper orthogra- 
phy, as it is, in other methods of notation, by 
respelling the words. 

5. There are many cases in which the vowels 
are pronounced with so slight a degree of dis- 
tinctness, that It may be a matter of indifierence 
whether they are marked with the distinct or 
indistinct sound ; as, for example, the last sylla- 
ble of the words consormrd, diffident, feebleness, 
and obvious, might, with nearly equal propriety, 
have the vowels marked with a short or an indis- 
tinct sound. 


SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 

6. The frst, or long, sound of each of the 
vowels marked thus, d, e,i,d,u, is styled its al- 
phabetic or nam^ sound, being the sound which 
is heard in naming the letter. — The sound of 
tlie letter y, when used as a vowel, is the same 
as that of i; but as a vowel, it begins no 
properly English word. 

7. The long sound of the vowels is generally 
indicated, in monosyllables, by a silent c at the 
end of the word, preceded by a single conso- 
nant, as in fate, mete, pine, note, tube, type. 
The following words, however, are exceptions ; 
namely, have, are, and bade, the preterit of to bid. 
The vowels have regularly the long sound if 
final in an accented syllable, as in ba'sis, Idgal, 
tribal, sono'rous, cu^bic, tfrant. 

8. The second, or short, sound of the vowels is 
generally indicated, in monosyllables, by the 
absence of mute e at the end of the word, as 
in fat, met, pin, not, tub, hyp. It is also the 
usual sound of a vowel in an accented syllable 
which ends with a consonant, as in ahan'don, 
atten'tive, exhib'it, laeon^ie, rdudiant, lyr^ical. 

9. The fourth sound of the vowels, a, c, i, 

0 , and u, and the third sound of y, (called, with 
respect to e, t, u, and y, short and obtuse,) marked 
thus, u, % is the short sound of these 

several vowels, when, in a monosyllable or in an 
accented pliable, they are succeeded by r final, 
or by r followed by some other consonant ; as, 
far, hard; her, herd ; fir, firkin ; nor, north ; fur, 
burden ; myrrh, myrtle. Some orthoepists make 
no distinction between the sound indicated by 
this mark and the proper short sound of these 
vowels ; others make a distinction in relation to a 
part of them only. The vowels having this mark 
are pronounced with as short a sound as they 



SOUNDS or THE VOWELS. 
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rea^iily receive when thus situated. The pecu- 
liar character of this sound, which distinguishes 
it from the proper short sound of the vowels, is 
caused by the letter r; and this letter, thus sit- 
uated, has an analogous influence on the sound 
of all the vowels. The diflference between the 
sound of the vowels when thus situated, and their 
proper short sound, will be readily perceived by 
the following examples ; as, mdn, m&rrow^ mdr, 
mart; — mSrry; hJBr^ merchant; — firif 
ror;/ir, mirth; — ndt^ hOrrovo; ndr, harder ; — 
tuuy hurry ; fur, hurdle. There is little or no 
difference in the sounds of the vowels c, i, tt, 
and y, when under this mark; as, her, fir, fUr, 
mprh ; but their proper short sounds are widely 
different when followed by r, as well as by other 
consonants, as in merry, mirror, hurry, — See re- 
marks on the sound of the letter R, page xviii, 

10. Vowels marked witli the dot or period 
underneath, thus, f, 9 , y» are found only 
in syllables which are not accented, and over 
which the organs of speech pass slightly and 
hastily in pronouncing the words in which they 
are found. This mark is employed rather to 
indicate a slight stress of voice, than to note 
any particular quality of sound. If the sylla- 
bles on which the primary and secondary ac- 
cents fall) are uttered with a proper stress of 
voice, these comparatively indistinct syllables 
will naturally be pronounced right. In a ma- 
jority of cases, this mark may be regarded 
as indicating an indistinct short sound of the 
vowels ; as in tenable, mental, travel, peril, idol, 
forum, carry ; but in many cases it indicates a 
slight or unaccented long sound, as in carhqnqte, 
sulphate, ehqny, follower, educate, regulate, conr 
gratylate. The letter u, in the last ^ee words, 
18 pronounced like yii, slightly articulated. The 
vowels with this mark have, in some situations, 
particularly in the last syllable of words ending 
with r, no perceptible difference of sound; as 
in friqr, speak^, nadir, adqr, sulphyr, wphyr, 

A. 

11. The third sound of the letter a, marked 
thus, d, is its long sound qualified by being fol- 
lowed by the letter r; as in care, fare, pare. The 
diphthong an, followed by r, has precisely the 
same sound, as in fair, pair ; so also, in some 
cases, has the dii^thong so, as in hear, pear. 
There is obviously a difference in the sound of 
a in these words, as they are pronounced by 
good speakers, and its sound in pain and fate, 
' There is the same difference between the sound 
of a in the word pair, and its sound in the word 


payer, one who pays ; also in the word prayer, a 
petition, and in the word prayer, one who prays. 

12. The ffth sound of a, marked thus, A, is 
an intermediate sound of this letter, between its 
short sound, as in fat, man, and its Italian 
sound, as in far, father. With respect to the 
class of words, which, in this Dictionary, have 
this mark, there is much diversity among orthoe- 
pists. Most of these words, by Nares, Jones, 
and Perry, are marked with the Italian sound, as 
in far and father; but Walker and Jameson mark 
them, or most of them, with the short sound, as 
a in fat, man ; Fulton and Knight mark them as 
being intermediate between the short and the* 
Italian sound ; and Smart, though he gives a in 
most of these words the short mark, says, in re- 
lation to it, “ There is, in many words, a dispo- 
sition to broadness in ffie vowel not quite in 
unison with the mode of indication, as may be 
perceived in an unaffected pronimciation of 
grass, graft, command. This broadness is a de- 
cided vulgarism when it identifies the sound 
with A, The exact sound lies between the one 
indicated and the vulgar corruption ” 

The following words belong to this class . — 


advance 

cast 

ghastly 

pass 

advantage 

castle 

glance 

passive 

after 

chaff 

glass 

past 

aghast 

chandler 

graff 

pasture 

alezander 

chance 

graft 

pastor 

alabaster 

class 

grant 

pilaster 

alas 

clasp 

grasp 

plaster 

amass 

contrast 

grass 

prance 

answer 

craft 

haft 

quaff 

ask 

dance 

hasp 

rafter 

ant 

dastard 

jasper 

rasp 

asp 

draff 

lance 

repast 

ass 

draft 

lanch 

romance 

bask 

disasOsr 

lass 

salamander 

basket 

draught 

last 

sample 

bastard 

enchant 

mask 

shaft 

blanch 

enhance 

mass 

slander 

blast 

ensample 

mast 

slant ^ " 

bombast 

example 

mastiff 

staff 

branch 

fast 

mischance 

task . * 

brass 

flask 

nasty 

trance 

cask 

gasp 

pant 

vast ^ * 

casket 

gantlet 

paragraph 

waft 


V E. 

13. The letter t has, in several words, the 
same sound as a in fare ; as in heir, there, 
where ; but tocre is properly pronounced wUr, In 
ckrk and sergeant, it has, according to most or- 
thoepists, the sound of a in dark and margin, — 
I See Clerk and Seroeart. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


14. When e precedes I orn in an unaccented 
final syllable, in some words it has an indis- 
tinct short sound, and in some it is entirely 
suppresseiL It is sounded in Jlanndf travel, 
vesseL chicken, sudden, wooUm, &c. ; and it is 
suppressed in drivd, grovel, hearken, heaven, &c. 

15. The letter c is generally suppressed in 
the preterits of verbs, and in participles ending 
in erf, when the e is not preceded by d or t; 
as, feared, praised, admired, tossed, suppressed, 
pronounced feard, praisd, admird, tost, supprest* 

1 . 

16. The long sound of the letter i is heard 
not only in monosyllables ending with a mute e, 
as in JUe, time, &C., but also in the word pint, 
and in the words child, mild, wild ; also in bind, 
blind, find, hind, kind, mind, rind, &c. 

17. There is a class of words, mostly derived 
from the French and Italian languages, in which 
i retains the sound of long e ; as, ambergris, an- 
iique, bombazine, brazil, capivi, capuchin, caprke, 
chagrin, chevauz-defrise, critique, frize, gabar- 
dine, haberdine, quarantine, ravine, routine, fas- 
ane, fatigue, intrigue, invalid, machine, magazine, 
marine, palanquin, pique, police, recitative, man- 
darine, tabourine, tambourine, tontine, transma- 
rine, ultramarine, verdigris. In the word shire, 
i commonly has the same sound ; and some also 
give it the same in oblige and oblique, — See 
Oblige and Oblique. 

18. In words which terminate in He and ine, 
with the accent on the penultimate syllable, the i 
in the final syllable is generally short ; os,feiiile, 
hostile, adamantine, intestine, &-c. The follow- 
ing are exceptions : edile, exile, gentile, penlUe, 
feline, ferine, confine, and a few others. Also 
when the accent is on the antepenult, 'Words 
ending in He generally have the t short; as, 
juvenile, puerile, &c. ; but it is long in chamo- 
mile, reconcile, eolipHe, infantHe, 

19. With respect to words ending in ine, 
and having the accent on the antepenultimate, 
there is much uncertainty as to the quantity 
of t ; and in relation to a number of such words 
th«re is much disagreement among orthoepists ; 
yet the general rule inclines to the long sound 
of t in the termination of this class of words. 
In the following words, t, in the last syllable, is 
generally pronounced long: adulterine, almadine, 
armentine, asinine, belluine, hizantine, brigantme, 
cannabine, colvbrine, columbine, celandine, concu- 
bine, countemine, coralline, crystalline, e^lmtvne, 
Inline, leonine, mekdUne, muscadine, porcupine, 
eaerbarrxe, sapphirine, saturnine, serpentine, tw- ' 


I penUne, uterine, vespertine, viperine, vUuiine,-^ 
In the following words, i, in the last syllable, 
is short : discipline, feminine, genuine, heroine, 
hyaline, jessamine, libertine, masculine, medicine, 
nectarine, palatine. With respect to alkaline, 
aquHine, as well as some others, the orthoepists, 
as well as usage, are divided. In the termina- 
tion tne of a class of chemical words, the t is 
short ; aB,fiuorine, iodine, nepheline, &c. In the 
termination He, the i is sometimes short, as in 
respite, granite, favorite, in/inHe, &c. ; and some- 
times long, as in expedite, appetite, satellite, &c. 
In a class of gentile nouns, and appellatives, 
formed from proper names, it is long ; as, HivHe, 
Widiffite ; also, generally, in names of minerals ; 
as, augUe, steatUe, tremolHe. 

20. When i ends on initial syllable without 
the accent, and the succeeding syllable begins 
with a consonant, the i is generally short or in- 
distinct, as if written e, as in civHity, divine, 
finance; but the exceptions to this rule are 
numerous, among which are biquadrate, chirog- 
raphy, biography, divaricate, librarian, primeval, 
tribunal, vitalHy, and many others, in which the 
i is pronounced long. There is also a con- 
siderable number of words with regard to which 
there is a diversity, in relation to the pronun- 
ciation of the i, among orthoepists and in usage ; 
as, dHate, diverge, virago, &c. 

a 

21. There is a class of words ending in /, 
ft, ss, si, and th, in which o is marked with the 
short sound in most pronouncing dictionaries, 
though some ortlioepists give it the sound of 
broad a, as in fall, Mr. Nares gives tlie sound 
of broad a to o in the following words; off, 
often, offer, coffee, scoff, aloft, loft, soft, cross, 
loss, toss, cost, frost, lost, tod, broth, cloth, froth, 
cough, and trough. To these some others might, 
with equal propriety, be added ; as, offspring, 
dross, gloss, moss, moth, wroth, Mr, Smart 
remarks, “that before ss, st, and ih, the letter 
0 is frequently sounded dw ; as in moss, gloss, 
&C., lost, cost, &c., broth, doth, &c. This 
practice is analogous to the broad utterance 
which the letter a [short] is liable to receive 
before certain consonants ; [see A, page xi. ;] 
and the some remarks will apply in the present 
case, as to the one referred to, namely, that, 
though the broad sound is vulgar, there is an 
afiectation in a palpable efibrt to avoid it in 
words where its use seems at one time to have 
been general. In such cases, a medium be- 
tween the extremes is the practice of the best 
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speakers.” The sound of o is also somewhat 
prolonged in gone and begone, and in some 
words ending in ng ; as, long, prong, song, 
strong, thong, throng, mong, 

22. There are a few words in which o has 
tlie same sound as u in buU, or as oo in good ; 
namely, bosom, wolf, woman, Wolsey, ffolver- 
hampton. It has Uie sound of sliort u in done, 
son, &c. ; and the sound of u (as in hurt) in 
word, work, worth, &c. 

23. In many words ending in on, the sound 
of 0 18 suppressed, as in bacon, pardon, weapon, 
reason, cotton, &,c, 

U. 

24. With respect to the manner of designating 
the sound of the vowel u when it comes imme- 
diately after the accent, as in the words educate, 
nature, natural, &c., there is much diversity 
among orthoepists. By Walker, the pronun- 
ciation of Educate is thus noted — ed'ju*kat; 
by Sheridan, Jones, Enfield, Fulton, and Jame- 
son, thus — H'u‘kdt; and by Perry, Knowles, 
Smart, and Reid, thus — ^d'u-hdt. Nature, 
by Walker, thus — ndfehur; by Slieridan and 
Jones, thus — nd'chur; by Perry, Enfield, and 
Reid, thus — n&tur ; by Jameson and Knowles 
thus — ndtyur ; by Smart, thus — ndHur, or nd'- 
chor. Natural, by Walker and Jones, thus 
— ndt'chu-rdl ; by Sheridan, thus — ndt'chur-dl ; 
by Pulton, Enfield, and Jameson, thus — ndVii- 
ral ; by Perry and Reid, thus — ndfu^rdl ; by 
Knowles, thus — natyur-dl ; by Smart, thus — 
ndt'chd-rak There is a pretty large class of 
words with respect to which there is a similar 
diversity in tlie manner in which the pronun- 
ciation of u and tu is noted by the different 
orthoepists ; but the difference is greater in ap- 
pearance than in reality. The u thus situated 
may properly be regarded as having the slight 
sound of long w; and the sound may be noted 
by yu, slightly articulated. — Walker remarks, 
with respect to the pronunciation of nature, 
“ There is a vulgar pronunciation of this word 
as if written rwiter, which cannot be too care- 
fully avoided. Some critics have contended 
that it ought to be pronounced as if written 
natc-yure ; but this pronunciation comes so near 
to that here adopted [nd'chur], as scarcely to be 
distinguishable from it” 

y. . 

25. Y, at the end of a word, preceded by a 
consonant, is commonly pronounced short and 
indistinct, like indistinct e; as, policy, palpcddy. 


lately, colony, &c. — The exceptions are mono- 
syllables ; as, by, cry, dry, Jly, fry, sty, wry, with 
their compounds, awry, hereby, whereby, Cfcc. ; 
also verbs ending in Jy ; as, fortify, magnify, 
testify, &c. ; also, ally, occupy, and prophesy. 


SOUNDS OP THE DIPHTHONGS AND * 
TRIPHTHONGS. 

2G. A diphthong is the union of two vowels, 
pronounced by a single impulse of the voice •, as, 
oi in voice, ou in sound, 

27. A triphtiiong is the union of three vowels, 
pronounced in like manner ; as, ieu in adieu, iew 
in view. 

28. A proper diphthong is one in which both 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in found, 

PROPER DIPHTHONGS. 

ca in ocean ; io in nation ; ua in assuage ; 

eu “ feud ; oi “ voice ; ue “ desuetude j 

ew “ jewel ; ou « sound ; ui “ languid, 

ia “ poniard; ow« now; 

ie " spaniel ; oy “ boy ; 

The diphthongs which begin with c or i, name- 
ly, ea, eu, ew, ia, ie, and io, differ from the rest ; 
and they may, as Walker says, “ not improperly 
be called semi-consonant diphthongs;^ being 
pronounced as if y consonant was substituted 
in place of e or i ,* as, ocyan, ponyard, questyon. 

29. An improper diphthong has only one of 
the vowels sounded ; as, ea in hear, oa in coal 

IMPROPER DIPHTHONGS. 

ffi or ae in Caesar ; ea in beat ; ie in friend ; 


ai . . 

, pain ; 

ee “ seed; oa“boat; 

ao . 

« gaol; 

ei “ either; cb “cesophagus, 

au . , 

, . « haul ; 

eo “ people ; oo “ soon ; 

aw . . 

. . « law ; 

ey “ they ; ow<< crow,. 


M. 

30. This is a Latin diphthong, and is always 
long in Latin. In English, it is used only in 
words of Latin origin or formation ; as, aqm vitcB, 
minuti<B, (esthetics ; and it is sometimes long, as 
in paean, and sometimes short, ais in Daedalus, 

AL 

31. The usual sound of this diphtliong is the 
same as long a ,* as in paU, pain, pronounced like 
pale, pane. The following are the princi^l 
exceptions. It has the sound of short e in said, 
says, and saiih, and in again and against; that 
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of short a in plaid and raillery ; that of long % in 
aisle ; and in a final unaccented syllable, it has 
the obscure sound of the indistinct short t, as in 
fountain^ mounlain^ curtain, 

AO, 

32. This diphthong occurs only in the word 
gaolf pronounced, as well as very often written, 
jail, 

AU. 

33 The common sound of this diphthong is 
the same els that of broad a, or ate, caul and haul 
being pronounced exactly like call and halt. 
But when these letters are followed by n and 
another consonant, the sound is changed, in a 
number of words, to that of the Italian a in far 
and father; as, by most of the orthoepists, in the 
following words: aunt^ craunchf daunt, flaunt, 
gaunt, gauntlet, haunch, haunt, jaunt, jaundice, 
laundress, laundry, maund, paunch, saunter, 
staunch. Some orthoepists pronounce a part 
of these words with the sound of broad a, as 
most of them do the word vaunt. In the words 
laugh and draught, this diphthong has likewise 
the sound of a in far; in gauge, the sound of 
long a, (as in page ;) in hautboy, the sound of 
long 0 ; and in caulifotcer, laudanum, and 
laurel, it is commonly pronounced with the 
soimd of short o; as, cdHJlower, &c. 

AW. 

34. This diphthong has the sound of broad a, 
bawl and ball being pronounced exactly alike. 

AY. 

35. This diphthong has the sound of long a, as 
in pay, hay, &c. ; except in quay, which is pro- 
nounced ki ; and in Sunday, Monday, &C., the 
last syllable is pronounced as if written Sundy, 
Mondy, 

EA. 

36. The regular sound of this diphthong is 
that of long e; as in beat, hear, pronounced like 
beet, here ; but there are many words in which 
it has the sound of short e ; as, head, dead, ready, 
&c. In a few words it has the sound of long a ; 
as in break, steak, great, bear, hearer, forbear, for- 
sioear, pear, swear, tear, wear. In some wor^ it 
has the sound of a in far ; as in heart, hearten, 
hearty, hearth, hearken ; and, when unaccented, 
It has only an obscure sound, as in vengeance, 
sergeant. 

EAU. 

37. This triphthong is used only in words 
derived from the French. In beauty it has the 


sound of long u; but its regular sound is that 
of long 0 , as in beau, bur^u, JUxndteofu, See, 

EE. 

38. This diphthong is almost always pro- 
nounced like long c ; the principal exceptions 
are been, (bln,) and breeches, (britches.) The 
poetical contractions e’er and ne’er, for erer and 
neser, are pronounced as if written air and rmir, 

EL 

39. This diphthong has most commonly the 
sound of long a, as in deign, eight, feign, feint, 
freight, heinous, inveigh, neigh, neighbor, veil, 
weight, heir, their, &c. But there are many ex- 
ceptions. It has the sound of long e in ceil, 
ceiling, conceit, conceive, deceit, deceive, inveigle^ 
perceive, receipt, receive, seize, seizin, seignior 
seigniory, seine ; commonly also in either, neither, 
and leisure. (See Either, Neither, and Lei- 
sure.) It has the sound of long i in height and 
sleight ; of short e in heifer and nonpareil ; and, 
in an unaccented syllable, an indistinct sound 
of i, as in counterfeit, foreign, foreigner, forfeit, 
forfeiture, sovereign, sovereignty, surfeit. 

EO. 

40. This diphthong is pronounced like long o 
in yeoman, and like long e in people ; like short c 
in jeopard, jeopardy, leopard, feoffee, feoffer, feoff- 
ment ; like broad o (as in nor) in georgic ; like 
long u in feod^feodal,feodary, (which are written 
also feud, feudal, and feudary;) and, when unac- 
cented, it has the indistinct sound of «, o, or », 
as in bludgeon, curmudgeon, dudgeon, dungeon, 
gudgeon, habergeon, luncheon, puncheon, trun- 
cheon, surgeon, sturgeon, scutcheon, escutcheon, 
pigeon, widgeon, 

EU. 

41. This diphthong is always sounded like 
long u, as in feud, deuce. 

EW. 

42. This diphthong is almost always sounded 
like long li, or eu, as in few, hew, new ; but if r 
precedes it, it takes the sound of oo, or of it in 
rule, as in brew, crew, drew. In the words shew 
and strew, (written also show and straw,) this 
diphthong has the sound of long o, as it also 
has in the verb to sew, and commonly also in the 
word sewer, a drain. — See Sewer. 

EY. 

43. T^ diphthong has the sound of long 
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0 , as in %, grey, %, prey, they, whey, 
convey, obey, purvey, survey, eyre, eyry. In key 
and ley, it has the sound of long t ; and, when 
unaccented, it has the slight sound of e, as in 
galley, valley, dtc. ^ 

lA. 

44. This diphthong, in the terminations ial, 
tan, and iard, is often united in one syllable, 
the i being sounded like y ; as, Christian, filial, 
poniard, pronounced as if written Ckrist'yan, 
JU'yal, pon'yard* In some words it has the ob- 
scure sound of indistinct short i, as in carriage, 
marriage, parliament. 

IK 

45. The regular sound of this diphthong is 
that of long c, as in chief, fief, fiend, grenadier, 
grief, grieve, lief, liege, thief, &c. It has the 
sound of long i in die, hie, lie, pie, vie, dtc.; 
and the sound of short e in friend, 

OA. 

46. The regular sound of this diphthong is 
that of long o, as in boat, coat, coal, foal, haf, 
moat, &c. ; but in broad, abroad, and groat, it has 
the sound of broad a. 

CE. 

47. This diphthong is derived from frie Greek 
and Latin, and it is retained in but very few 
words used in English. It is found in assafzU 
ida, where it is pronounced like short e, and in 
oedema, oesophagus, antaci, also often in foetus, 
often written fetus,) in which it has the sound 
of long c, 

(EU. 

48. This triphthong is found only in the word 
manoeuvre, and it has the sound of oo in moon, 
or of u in rule, 

01 and OY. 

49. The sound of these diphthongs is the 
same ; and it is noted in this Dictionary, as it ! 
is in that of Walker and in other Dictionaries, 
by the sound of broad o, (as in nor,) and short i. j 
Although this is the manner in which Walker 
marks these letters in his Dictionary, yet in his 
« Principles,” ho says, « The general, and almost 
universal, sound of this dipiithong is that of a 
in %Dater (the same as o in nor) and the first t in 
metrel' Perhaps a better mode of representing 
the sound of this diphthong would be to mark 
the t and the y with a dot under them, to de- 


note the obscure sound, or by the use of an f 
with the same mark ; as, or bd^ bdy or 
Some orthoepists mark both letters short. There 
is no disagreement with respect to the sound 
itself, but merely with regard to the mode of 
representing it 

00 . 

50. The regular sound of this diphthong is 
heard in moon, food, stoop ; and it is the same 
as that of single o in move, prove, 

51. This diphthong has a shorter sound (the 
same as the sound of u in huU, or of single o in 
wof) in the following words: book, brook, cook, 
crook, foot, good, hood, hook, look, shook, stood, 
understood, withstood, tvood, and wool ; and also, 
according to some orthoepists, in rook and soot. 
Walker says, tliat *foot, good, hood, stood, un- 
derstood, withstood, tvood, and wool, are the only 
words where this diphthong has this middle 
sound.” But the rest of the words above enu- 
merated are pronounced with the same sound 
of this diphthong by other orthoepists, as well 
as by common usage. Smart says, that the pro- 
nunciation assigned by Walker to book (b6k) 
"is a decided provincialism.” 

52. This diphthong has the sound of long o 
in door and floor ; and of short u in blood and 
flood, 

OU. 

53. This is the most irregular diphthong in the 
language. Its most common or regular sound 
is that in which both letters are sounded, as in 
bound, sound, doud, loud, our, shout, south, &c. 

54 This diphthong has the sound of short u in 
country, cousin, couple, accouple, double, trovhle, 
southern, courage, encourage, flourish, nourish, 
nourishment, enough, chough, rough, tough, touch, 
touchy, young, ymngster, &c. It has the sound 
of 0 in move, or oo in moon, in accoutre, ag 
group, group, croup, bouge, amour, paramour, 
bouse, bousy, capouch, cartoudi, rouge, soup, sur- 
tout, tour, contour, detour, tourney, tourmment, 
ihroxtgh, uncouth, you, your, youth, and also in 
various other words derived from the French. 
It has the sound of long o in court, accouii, cowr- 
tier, course, concourse, recourse, discourse, source, 
resource, four, fourth, pour, though, although, 
dough, vmdd, moult, mourn, shoulder, smoulder, 
poult, poultice, poultry, soul. It has the sound 
of broad a, as in or of o, as in nor, in 
bought, brought, fought, ought, nought, soT/ght, 
besougbli tho^ight, wiought. It has4he sound of 
ti in hud, Of of 00 in good, in could, should, 
would, It has the sound of short o, or, accord- 
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ing to some orlAoepists, of broad a, in covgh and 
trough, rhyming with off and scoffs 

OW. 

55. The regular sound of this diphthong, the 
same as the regular sound of ou, is heard in 
hoto, now, down, town, toioer, &c. It has the 
sound of long o in below, bestow, blow, crow, 
Jlow, flown, grow, grown, growth, glow, know, 
known, owe, own, owner, show, ^snow, sown, 
strow, throw, thrown; also in the following 
words, in some of their senses : bow, low, lower, 
mow, shower, sow, 

56. When this diphthong forms a final or un* 
accented syllable, it has the slight sound of long 
0 , as in borrow, follow, follower. 

UA. 

57. When both the letters of tliis diphthcmg 
are sounded, they have the power of twr, as in 
equal, language, persuade. In some words the 
u is silent, as in guard, guardian, guarantee, 
piquant; and in victuals and victualling, both 
the letters are silent 

UE. 

58. When these letters are united in a diph- 
thong, and are both sounded, they have the 
power of u«, as in consuetude, desuetude, man- 
suetude, conquest. In some words the u is 
silent, as in guerdon, guess, guest. When this 
diphthong is final, the e is in many words silent, 
as in due, hue, pursue, value, &c. ; and in some 
words both letters are silent, as in league, far 
tigue, harangue, tongue, antique, oblique, deca- 
logue, demagogue, dudogue, dpc. 

UI. 

59. These letters, when united in a diphthong, 
and both sounded, have the power of iri, as in 
anguish, languid, vanquish. In some words the 
u is silent, as in guide, guUe, buUd, guinea ; and 
in others the t is silent, as in juice, pursuit, 

Sac. 


SOUNDS OP THE CONSONANTS. 

60. The consonants are divided into mutes 
and semi-vowels. The mutes cannot be sounded 
at all without the aid of a voweL They are b, 
d, k, p, t, and c and g hard. 

61. The spmi-vowels have an imperf^t sound 
of themselves. They axe f, I, m, n, r, s, v, x, z, 
and c and ^ soft 


62. The four semi-vowels, I, m,n, and r, are 
also called liquids, because they readily unite 
with other consonants, flowing, as it were, into 
their sounds. 

63. The following consonants are styled den- 
tals, namely, d, j, s, t,*z, and g soft, being pro- 
nounced chiefly by the aid of the teeth ; d, g, j, 
k, I, n, and q, are called pakdals, from the use 
made of the palate in pronouncing them ; b, p, 
f, V, and m, are called labials, being pronounced 
chiefly by the lips ; m, n, and the digraph ng, 
are called nascds, being sounded through the 
nose ; apd k, q, c and g hard, are called gut- 
turals, being sounded by the throat 

B. 

64. B, preceded by m in the same syllable, 
is generally silent ; as, lamb, limb, comb, dumb. 
See, ; hut succumb is an exception. It is silent 
also before t in the same syllable, as in debt, 
doubt, redoubt, d^c. 

C. 

65. This letter is hard, and sounds like k, be- 
fore a, 0 , and u ; and it is soft, and sounds like s, 
before e, i, and y ; except in scepHe and scMws 
and their derivatives, in which it is bard, like k. 

66. When c comes after the accent, and is fol- 
lowed by CO, ia, io, or eons, it takes, like s and t, 
the sound of sh; as, ocean, social, tenacious, ce- 
taceous, In the words discern, sacrifice, suffice, 
and ske, and several words derived from discern, 
sacrifice, and siffice, c has the sound of r. 

CH. 

67. The regular English sound of tliio di- 
graph is the same as that of tch, or tsh, as in 
chair, child, rich, churctu When ch follows I 
or », as in bddi, bench, filch, Walker, Jameson, 
and Fulton, designate the sound by sh, as belsh, 
bensh, fish; but other orthoepists, Sheridan, 
Perry, Jones, Knowles, and Smart, give to ch, 
thus situated, the same sound as in rich, 

68. In words derived from the ancient lan- 
guages, ch is generally hard, like k, as in ache, 
alchemy, anarch, anarchy, anchor, anchoret, ca- 
chexy, catechism, chalcography, chalybeate, chame- 
leon, chamomUe, chaos, character, chasm, chely, 
chemistry, chimera, chirography, chiromancy, 
choler, chorus, chord, chorogreph/, chyle, chyme, 
cockleary, conch, distich, echo, echinus, epoch, 
eunveh, hemistich, hierarch, Uerarchy, nwtehined, 
mcuhinaiion, mechanic, mechanism, monarch, mo- 
narchical, orchestra, orehestre, pentatewh, schme% 
schesis, scholar, school, stomach, stomachic, Slo, 
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The exceptions are charily, chart, and charter, 
Ch is hard in all words in which it is followed 
by / or r ; os, chlorosis, Christiaru 

G9. When arch, signifying chief, begins a 
word from the Greek language, and is followed 
by a vowel, it is pronounced ark, as in arch- 
angel, architect, archive, archipelago, archeti/pe, 
archicpiscopal, archidiaconal,' architrave, archaism, 
ai choiology ; but when arch is prefixed to an Eng- 
lish word, it IS pronounced so as to rhyme with 
march; as, archbishop, archduke, archfiend. In 
drachm, schism, and yacht, ch is silent. 

D. 

70. The termination cd, assumed by the pre- 
terit and participle, in some words takes the 
sound of d added to the preceding syllabic ; as, 
healed, sealed, pronounced licald, staid; and in 
some it takes the sound of t, added in the same 
manner ; as, distressed, mixed, pronounced distrest, 
m\d. Some words, which, '\\hcn used as parti- 
ciples, arc pronounced in one syllable, arc, wJicn 
used as adjectives, pronounced in two ; as, 
learned, blessed, ivinged. 

F. 

71. This letter has a unifonn sound, except 
in the prc])os]tion of, in which it lias the sound 
of XK 

G, 

G, like c, has two sounds, one liard and 
Uie other soft It is hard before a, o, and u. 
The only exception is gaol, wiiicJi is commonly 
WTitten, as well as pronounced, jail, 

7^1. G, before e, i, and ?/, is sometimes hard and 
sometimes soft. It is generally soft before words 
doijvcd from the Greek, Latin, and Fiench, and 
hard before words from the Saxon ; and these last, 
bemg much the smaller number of the w’ords of 
tins sort, may be. regarded as exceptions. 

74. It is hard before e iii gear, geek, geese, 
geld, gelt, gelding, get, gewgaw, shagged, 
snagged, cragged, ragged, scragged, dogged, 
rugged, dagger, stagger, sivagger, trigger, dog- 
ger, pettifogger, tiger, anger, eagei', auger, fnger, 
linger, conger, longer, stronger, younger, longest, 
strongest, youngest; before ij in gibber, gibber- 
ish, gibbous, gibcat, giddy, gift, gig, giggle, gig- 
gler, gild gill, gimlet, gimp, gv'd, girdle, girl, 
girt, girth, gizzard, begin, give, forgive, biggin, 
piggin, noggin, druggist, xvaggish, hoggish, 
sluggish, rigging, digging, &c. ; before xj, in 
^gglly ^gUi cloggy, craggy, foggy, dreggy, 
joggy, knaggy, muggy, quaggy, scraggy, shag- 
gy, snaggy, 8waggy,^wiggxj, 


75. The g in longer, (the comparative of long,) 
stronger, younger, longest, strongest, and young- 
est, must articulate the c ; and tiiese words are 
pronounced as if written with gg, • Thus longer, 
the comparative of long, is pronounced long'ger; 
and longer, one who longs, long'er. 

GH. 

7G. In this digraph, at the beginning of a 
word, the ^ is silent, as in ghost, ghastly, gher- 
kin ; at tlie end of words, both letters are com- 
monly silent, as in high, nigh, sigh, thigh, neigh, 
weigh, inveigh, sleigh, hough, dough, though, 
although, plough, furlough, through, thorough, 
borough. In some words this digraph has the 
sound of f as in enough, rough, tough, trough, 
cough, chough, laiigh^ laughter ; in some, the 
sound of k, as in hough, skough, lough. In 
dough and slough, it is sometimes silent, and 
sometimes has the sound of f. 

GIIT. 

77. In tins termination tlic letters gh are 
always silent ; as, fight, right, heigJd, &c. ; ex- 
cept in draught, uhich is pronounced, and m 
some of its senses usually written, draft. 

IL 

78. This letter is a note of aspiration, and it 
is silent at tiie beginning of a number of words j 
as, heir, heiress, honor, honesty, hoxtorahlc, herb, 
herbage, hoslicr, houi', &c. In hospital, hum- 
ble, humor, humorous, and humorsome, according 
to some oitlioepists it is silent, Aind according 
to others it IS sounded. It is always silent after 

I r, as in xheum, rhetoric, rhapsody, &c. 

K. 

79. Tins letter has the same sound as c 
hard, and is always silent before n, as in hm, 
kneel, know, 

L. 

80. L IS Silent in many words ; as in calf, half, 
chalk, talk, balm, calm, ivould, could, should, dec. 

M. 

81. M always preserves its sound, except in 
accompl, accomptant, and comptroller; more com- 
monly written account, accountant, and con- 
troller. 

N. . 

82. jsr has two sounds, one simple and pure, 
as in man, not; the other compound and mixed, 
as in haxxg, thank,, banquet, anxious; the three 

b 
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last being pronounced as if written thangk^ 
bang^quet^ anghfskus, 

83. JV* is mtte when it ends a syllable and 
is preceded by 2 or Tn, as in kUn^ hymn^ limn^ 
column^ oiuitmny solemn^ eondemriy contemn^ &c. 

P. 

‘ 84. P is silent before a and t at the begin- 
ning of words, as in paalmy psalter^ ptisan. 

PH. 

85. This digraph generally has tho ouond of 
/ as in physic^ philosophy^ &c. In nephew and 
Stephen^ it has the sound of v ; and in diphihongy 
triphthongy naphthay &.C., the h is silent 

Q. 

86. Q is always followed by w, and tlie di- 
graph qu has commonly the sound of hvy as in 
qveeuy quilly quart ; but, in many words derived 
from the French, it has the sound of k, as in 
coqudy etiquettCy masqueradey &c. 

R. 

87. The letter r has a jarring or trilling 
effect on tlie tongue, and it is never silent It 
has a peculiar influence on both the long and 
the short sound of the vowels. It has the effect, 
under certain circumstances, to change tlie short 
sound of a, as in man, into its Italian sound, as in 
far, and the short sound of o, as in not, into its 
broad sound, like broad a, as in nor ; and it has 
a corresponding effect on the short sound of the 
other vowels. — (See pages x and xi.) — When 
r is preceded by a long vowel, it has sometimes 
the effect of confounding the syllables. Thus 
the monosyllables hire, more, roar, sore, and 
Jlour, are pronounced precisely like the dissyl- 
lables higher, mower, rower, sower, and Jlower. 

88. There is a difference of opinion among 
orthoepists respecting the letter r. Johnson 
says, that “ it has one constant sound in Eng- 
lish;” and the same view of it is maintained 
by Kenrick, Sheridan, Perry, Jones, Jameson, 
and Knowles. Walker, on the contrary, says, 
“There is a distinction in the sound of this 
letter scarcely ever noticed by any of our 
writers on the subject, which is, in my opinion, 
of no small importance ; and that is, the rough 
and the smooth r.” The following is the view 
given by Smart: “R is a decided consonsmt 
when it begins a syllable with or without 
another consonant, as in ray, pre^; and also 
when it ends a syllable, if it should be so cin- 
camstanced that, ending one, it also begins the 


next, as m arid, tarry, peril, berry, apirii,JU}rid, 
hurry. Here the r has the satne effect on the 
previous vowel that any other consonant would 
have; that is to say, it stops, or renders the 
vowel essentially short. But, under other cir- 
cumstances, final r is not a decided consonant ; 
and therefore the syllables ar, er, ir, or, «r, are 
not coincident, as to the vowel sound in each, 
with at, et, ot, vi; neither do the vowel 
sounds in /are, mere, ire, ore, ure, poor, our, 
quite identify with those in fate, mete, ide, ode, 
cube, pool, owV^ . 

S. 

89. The regular or genuine sound of ^ is its 
sharp, sibilant, or hissing sound, like c soft, as in 
son, this. It has also a flat or soft sound, (called 
by some its vocal sound,) the same as that of tiio 
letter z, as in wise, his. 

90. >8 has always its sharp, hissing sound at 
the beginning of words, as son, safe ; also at the 
end of words when they terminate in as, except 
the words as, has, teas, whereas, and the plural 
of nouns ending ea, as seas, pleas ; in all words 
ending in ss, as less, express ; in all words end- 
ing in is, except tlie monosyllables is and his ; 
in all words ending in us and ous, as genius, 
famous; in all words when preceded, in the 
same syllable, by either of the mutes k, p, t, or 
hyf as locks, hats, caps, muffs. 

91. S final has the sound of z when it imme- 
diately follows any consonant, except the mutes 
k, p, f, the semi-vowel /, and th aspirated, as m 
ribs, heads, hens ; also when it forms an additional 
syllable with c before it, in the plural of nouns 
and the third person singular of verbs, as in 
churches, boxes, prices ; likewise in some verbs 
ending in se, to distinguish them from nouns 
and adjectives of the same form, as abuse, use, 

\ close, diffuse, as distinguished from the nouns 
and adjectives abuse, use, dose, diffuse. But it 
is impossible to give rules which will enable 
one to see, in all cases, how s is to be pro- 
nounced, whether with its sharp, hissing sound, 
or its flat or soft sound, like z. 

92. S agpircdtd, or sounding like bh or zh. — 
S takes the sound of sh in words ending in ribn, 
preceded by a consonant, as in diversion, expul- 
sion, dimension, passion, mission, &c. ; also in 
the following words: censure, tensure, tonsure, 
sensual, fissure, scisstm, pressure, compressure, 
mpressure, sure, assure, insure, nauseate, naur 
seous, exosseous, sugar, sumach. 

93. S has the sound of zA in the termination 
sim, preceded by a vowelf as m evasisn, eohe- 
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mrif decision) explosion^ contusion) &c. ; also in 
a number of words in which s is preceded by 
an accented vowel, and followed by the termi- 
nation urC) as in measure) pleasure) displeasure) 
treasure, rasure, closure, disdosure, endosure, ex- 
posure, composure, incisure, leisure ; also in sev- 
eral words ending in sier; as, crosier, cosier, 
osier, hosier, rosier, brasier, grasler ; also in am- 
brosia, ambrosial, ctysium, dysian, 

T. 

94. T, like s and c, is aspirated when it 
comes immediately after the accent, and is 
followed by the vowels ia, ie, or io, taking tlie 
sound, in these cases, of sli, as in partial, patient, 
nation, partition, &c. 

TH. 

95. This digraph has two sounds ; one, hard, 
sharp, or aspirate, as in thin, thinJc, earth, breath, 
&c. ; the other, flat, soft, or vocal, as in this, the, 
then, breathe, &c. 

96. At the beginning of words, this digraph 
is generally sharp, as in thin, thorn. The ex- 
ceptions are the following words, with their 
compounds ; the, this, that, thou, thee, thy, thine, 
their, theirs, them, these, those, there, iluerefore, 
then, thence, thither, though, thus. At tlie end 
of words it is generally sharp, as in death, 
breath, &c. ; but at the end of some verbs it is 
flat, as to smooth, to mouth ; also in tlio follow- 
ing, whicli are written with a final e : to bathe, 
to bequeathe, to breathe, to dothe, to loathe, to 
sheathe, to soothe, to swathe, to ivreaihe. 

97. In some nouns, it is sharp in the singular, 
as in bath, path; and flat in the plural, as baths, 
paths. In some words the h is silent, as in 
ThomaS) thyme. 

W. 

98. W, at the beginning of words, is a con- 
sonant It is always silent before r; as, write, 
wren, torist, &c. 

WH. 

90. This digraph is sounded as it would natu- 
rally bo if the order of tlie letters wore reversed, 
thus, hw; as, when, while, whip, pronounced 
hwen, hunle, kwip. In some words the w is 
silent; as, toho, whole, &>c. 

X. 

100, The Regular sound of x is its sharp 
sound, like ks; es, excellence, execute, exped, tax. 

101. ft has a flat or soft sound, like gz, when 
the neijct Syllable following begins with an ac- 
cented Vowd, as in exalt, example, exert, execu- 


tor; also in some words derived from primitives 
which have the sound of gz in them ; as, exalta- 
tion, exemjdary. 

102. At the beginning of words, it has the 
sound of z, as in Xenophon, xylogrephy. 

103. X is aspirated, and takes the sound of 
ksh, in some words, when the accent immediately 
precedes it ; as, fluxion, complexion, anxious, 
luxury. 

Z. 

104. This letter has the same sound as flat 
or soft s. It is aspirated, taking the sound of 
zh, in a few words ; as, brazm, glaxier, grazier, 
mzier, azure, razure, seizure. 


ACCENT. 

105. All the words in the English langiiage of 
more than one syllable, have one accented sylla- 
ble ; and most polysyllabic words have not only 
a syllable with the primary accent, but also ono 
witli a secondary accent. 

lOG. It is tlie general tendency of the lan- 
guage to place the accent on the first syllable 
of dibsyllables, and on tlie antepenultimate of 
polysyllables. The exceptions, however, are so 
numerous, tliat this is not to be regarded as a 
rule, but only as a general tendency of tho lan- 
guage. Witli respect to verbs of two syllables, 
tlie tendency is to place tlie accent on the 
second syllable. 

107. A large part of the words of tlie English 
language, especially of the polysyllables, are de- 
rived from tlie Latin and Greek languages ; and, 
witli respect to the accent of such words, these 
languages have great influence ; though, in re- 
lation to many of them, the analogy of the Eng- 
lish prevails over that of the original language. 

108. Words which are adopted from the Latin 
language into the English without any change 
of orthography, generally retain the Latin ac- 
cent, especially if they are terms of the arts 
and sciences, or words somewhat removed from 
common usage. The following words have the 
accent on the penultimate syllable, both in Latin 
and English: abdomen, acumen, asylum, bitu- 
men, curator, decorum, delator, dictator, horizon, 
spedator, testator. 

109. Some words which have the accent on 
the penult in Latin, are conformed to the Eng- 
lish analogy, and have the accent on the ante- 
penult; as, auditor, character, cicatrix, orator, 
minisUr, plethora, senator, sinister. 

110. Monosyllables are generally marked, ia 

b2 
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pronouncing dictionaries, witJi the distinct 
sounds of tlie von els, as tiiey are pronounced 
when uttered distinctly; but, in reading and 
speaking, a great part* of them, especially the 
{larticles, as a, an, tJie, aiidi at^ of, in, on, &lc., 
are generally uttered so as to give only an indis- 
tinct or obscure sound to the vowels. 

111. Simple words of two syllables have only 
one syllable acccnlcd, except tlie word mnen, 
which, Wdllier says, “is tlie only word in tlie 
lanouagc which has necessarily two consecu- 
tive accents.” TJicre are, however, many com- 
pound words of two syllables which have botli 
sylhables more or less accented; os, backslide, 
doivnfidl, highway, lighthouse, sometimes, way- 
lay, windmill, &c. 

112. Many words of thicc and four syllables 
have only one accented syllable; as, sensible, 
penalty, reliance, occurrence, republic, admirable, 
agreeable, eelebnty, congenial, clmlyheate, &c. But 
some have a secondary accent almost as strong 
os the primary; as, advertise, artisan, partisan, 
complaisant, caravan, countermand, reprimand, 
contraband, commodore, reprehend, navigator, 
regulator, detrimental, judicntuic, caricature, ani- 
madvert, &c. 

1 13. Almost all words of more than four syl- 
aiblcs have both a primary and a secondary 
accent; and some v/oids of seven or eight syl- 
lables have one primary and two secondary ac- 
cents ; as, indivisibility, incomprehcnsibildy. 

114. The following list of dissyllables, when 
used as nouns or adjectives, have tlie accent on 
the first syllable; and when used as vcibs, on 
the second: — 


or 


lit ns or 


MjcUioe^. 

Verbs. 

Jhljcctn c>. 

Vdb^. 

Ab'ject 

abjccl' 

Con'b<'rvc 

conserve' 

Ab'sent 

absent' 

Con'faort 

consort' 

Ab'stract 

abstract' 

Con'test 

contest' 

Ac'cent 

accent' 

Con'tract 

contract' 

Af'fix 

affix' 

Con'traot 

contrast' 

Aughiicnt 

augment' 

Con'vent 

convent' 

BonPbard 

bombard' 

Con'versc 

converse' 

Ccni'eiit 

cement' 

Con'vcrt 

convert' 

Colflea gne 

colleague' 

Con'vict 

convict' 

CoPlcct 

collect' 

Con'voy 

convoy' 

Com'pact 

compact' 

Dch'ert 

desert' 

Com'plot 

complot' 

Dia'count 

discount' 

(/oni'poimd compound' 

Des'eant ^ 

descant' 

Corn 'press 

^ compress' 

Di'gcst 

digest' 

Con'cert ’ 

“ concert' 

Es'cort 

escort' ; 

Con'cretc 

concrete' 

Es'say 

essay' 

Con'diict; 

coiulucl' 

Ex'port 

export' 

Cort'fino 

confine' 

Ex' tract 

extract' 

Con'fl/ct 

confl ct' 

1 Ex'ilc 

exile' * 


JV'oms or 
Adjccthcs. 

Verbs. 

JhTouns cr 
Adjectmn, 

Verbs. 

Fer'nient 

ferment' 

Pres'ent 

present 

Foro'tdsto 

foretaste' 

Prod'uce 

produce 

Fre’qiicnt 

requent' 

Proj'ect 

project' 

Im'port 

mport' 

Prog'rcss 

pi ogress 

Iin'press 

impress' 

Pro'test 

protest' 

In'cense 

nee use' 

Rcb'el 

rebel' 

Jn'erease 

increase' 

Rec'ord 

record' 

Jii'lay 

inlay' 

Ref'use 

refuse' 

lii'euit 

insult' 

bub'jcct 

subject' 

Ob'ject 

object' 

Sur'vcy 

survey' 

Per'fuine 

perfume' ' 

Tor'ment 

torment' 

Per'mit 

permit' 

Traj'ect 

traject' 

Prc'fix 

prefix' 

Trans'fcr 

transfer* 

PreJ'ud.3 

prelude' 

Ti ans'port 

transport 

Prem' e 

premise' 

Un'dress 

undress' 

Pres'ago 

presage' 

Up'start 

upstart' 


115. Of the words in the above table, cement, 
complot, essay, increase, perfume, permit, survey, 
and undress, when used as nouns, are often 
pronounced with tlie accent on the second syl- 
lable. — See these words in the Dictionary. — 
See also the words Contents, Detail, and Re- 
tail, which arc more or less conformed to- tins 
analogy, witli respect to tlie accent 

110. The following trisyllables, when nouns, 
arc accented on the first syllable ; and when 
verbs, on the third: — 


JV'ouns. 

Verbs. 

Coun'tcrcliargo 

countercharge 

Coun'torcharm 

countorebarm' 

Coun'tcrcheck 

countercheck' 

Coun'termaiid 

countermand' 

Coun'termarcii 

countermarch' 

Coun'tcrrnino 

countermine' 

Coun'terpoibc 

counterpoise' 

Coun'tersign 

countersign' 

In'tcrchango 

intcrchaiigu' 

In'tcrdict 

interdict' 

O'verchargo 

overcharge' 

O'vcrflow 

overflow' 

O'vcrmatcli 

overmatch' 

O'verthrow 

overthrow' 

Rop'riniand 

reprimand' 


117. A similar analogy has influence in 
changing tlie accent of many otlier word.s, 
which are used as verbs, and also as nouns or 
adjectives. Thus, counterbalance and overbal- 
ance, when nouns, have the accent on the first 
syllable, and when verbs, on the third ; and 
aitribiUc, os a noun, is accented on the first syl- 
labic, and os a verb, on tlie second. A class of 
words with the termination ate, have the dis* 
tinct sound of long a, when used as verbs, and 
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the indistinct or obscure sound of a, when used 
os nouns or adjectives j of tliis class are ddiber- 
n/fi, intimaie, mediate, moderate, &c. The word 
interest, when used as a verb, is pronounced witli 
a more distinct sound of short e, in the last syl- 
lable, than when used as a noun. The verb to 
prophesy lias the full sound of long y ; and the 
noun prophecy, the obscure sound of y or c. So 
the whole class of verbs ending in fy are pro- 
nounced with the distinct sound of long y, 

118. There is a difference in the pronuncia- 
tion of tlie following words, when used as nouns 
or adjectives, and when used as verbs. This 
difference is somewhat analogous to tlie change 
of accent in the preceding lists of words. 


JTmtns. 

Verbs. 

JSTouvs. 

Verbs. 

Abuse 

abu^e 

Grease ‘ 

grease 

Advice 

advice 

House 

liou§e 

Close 

clo§e 

Mouse 

moujc 

Device 

device 

Prophecy 

prophesy 

Diffuse 

diffuse 

Rise 

rije 

Excuse 

excuse 

Use 

iije 


119. All words ending in slon and iion have 
the accent on the penultimate syllable; oa,dis- 
serdsion, declaration, weditcdlion, <fec. 

120. Words ending in la, iac, ial, ian, com, 
and ionSy have the accent on the preceding syl- 
lable ; as, regatta, demo'niae, imperial, mcMian, 
sponta'neous, melo'dioiis. If c, g, s, t, or x, pre- 
cedes the vowels e or i, in these terminations, 
these vowels are generally blended with the 
vowel or vowels which follow, being pronounced 
in one syllable ; as, heneJUcial, magi'dan, fari~ 
nwtceoxis, loqua'cious, dissen^sious, coxira^geous, 
oontafgioiLs, contentious. The only exception 
to tliis rule, in relation to placing the accent, is 
the word elegiac, wliich is commonly pronounced 
elegi'ac, though some pronounce it, in accordance 
with the rule, elefgiac. — See Elegiac. 

121. Words ending in acal and ical have the 
accent on the antepenultimate syllable ; as, held- 
acal, alphabetical^ fanadical, geograph! ical, poeti- 
cal, &c. In words of tliis termination, the vowels 
in the accented syllables, if followed by a con- 
sonant, are short, except u, which is long ; as, 
cutncal, mu'sical, scorbutical. 

122. Words ending in tc have the accent on 
the penultimate syllable ; os, algebra'ic, metatlic, 
epidmUc, scieni^tc^ harmordic, paralytic. If a 
consonant immediately* precedes the i, the 

• vowels in the accented syllable are short, ex- 
cept the vowel u, which is long if it is followed 
by a single consonant; as, cAem'&ic, scorhttic, 
ndpihitnc, tellitric, &c. ; but if « is followed by 


two consonants, it is somotinxs short; oa, fustic, 
rustic ; and sometimes long ; as, mdbric, lithvic. 
The following words, 'which are exceptions to 
this rule, have tlie accent on the antepenulti- 
mate syllabic : ar^senic, (as a noun,) aritldmetic, 
bMopric, caihfoUc, clvoVeiic, cphendcric, heretic, 
hdnaiic, poVitic, rhetoric, and tiu'^mcric. The 
following words, according to some ortliocjiists, 
are conformed to the rule, and according to 
others, they are exceptions to it : climacteric, em ■ 
piric, phlegtmtic, splenetic, — See these words 
in the DictionarjL 

123. Words of tlirec or more syllables, end- 
ing in eal, luivc tlicir accent on the antepenulti- 
mate syllabic ; ns, ho'real, corpo'real, incoipo’rcal, 
cu'neal, empyr'eal, elhc'real, fune'real, homoge'- 
neal, hetcroge'ncal, lacteal, lin'eal, or'dcal, subter- 
ra'ncaJ ; except hymene’al, which has the penul- 
timate accent. 

124. Of words ending in can, the following, 
being conformed to the Enghsli analogy, have 
tlie accent on the antepenultimate syllable : cc- 
rutean, liyperho'rean, hercutean, mcditcrraticau, 
snhterrntiean, iarta'renn; but the following arc 
pronounced by the principal orthoepists, in ac- 
cordance with the best usage, with the accent 
on the penultimate : adamante'an, AUantdan, 
colosse'an, empyrettn, epicure’ an, Exirope'an, hy- 
menc'an, pygme'an. With regard to European, 
Walker remarks as follows : “ This word, ac- 
cording to the analogy of our own language, 
ought certainly to have the accent on the second 
syllable ; and this is the pronunciation which 
unlettered spealvors constantly adopt; but the 
learned, ashamed of the analogies of their own 
tongue, always place the accent on the third 
syllable, because Europoeus has tlie penulti- 
mate long, and is thcrefbre accented in Latin. 
Epicurean has the accent on the same syllable, 
by the same rule ; while herculean and cerulean 
submit to English analogy, and have their ac- 
cent on the second syllabic, because their pe- 
nultimate in Latin is short.” 

125. Words ending in tude, efy, ify, and ity, 
have their accent on the antepenultimate ; as, 
fortitude, rar'tfy, divAtsify, liberal' ity, impu'rity, 
vari'ety, insensibitiiy. 

126. Words of three or more syllables end- 
ing in ulous, inous, eroxis, and orous, have the 
accent on the antepenultimate ; as, scd'uLous, 
volu’minous, vodf’erovs, camiv' orous ; except 
cano’roua and sono'rous, wiiich have the accent 
on the penultimate. 

127. Words of tliree or more, syllables endi;\g^ 
in alive have the accent on the antepenultimate, 
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or on the preceding syllable ; as, reVative^ appd'- 
laHve, commifnicaiive, sptcfxdcUive. The only ex- 
ception is creaftive. 

128. Words ending in tive, preceded by a con- 
sonant, have the accent on the penultimate ; as, 
attra^fiivt^ irwec'tive, presump'tive ; except ad^jec- 
ti^je and sub'stantive. 


orthoepy and orthoEpists. 

129. The pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage, like that of all living languages, is in a 
great measure arbitrary. It is exposed to the 
caprices of fashion and taste. It is liable to 
change from one age to another ; and it varies, 
more or less, not only in the different and dis- 
tantly separated countries in which it is spoken, 
but also in the different divisions and districts 
of the same country. No two speakers or or- 
thoepists, though inhabitants of the same place, 
would be likely to agree in the pronunciation of 
all its words. The standard of pronunciation is 
not the authority of any dictionary, or of any or- 
thoepist ; but it is the present usage of literary 
and well-bred society. 

330. TJie question may be asked, Where is 
this standard to be Sought, — this usage to be 
ascertained ? To this it may be answered, that 
London is the great metropolis of English litera- 
ture ; and that it has an incomparably greater 
influence than any other city in giving law, in 
relation to stylo and pronunciation, to many 
millions who write and speak the language. 
The English orthocpists naturally refer to 5ie 
usage of the best society in London as their 
principal standard ; but the usage of good so- 
ciety in that city is not uniform, and no two 
<nthoepists would perfectly agree with each 
other in attempting to exhibit it 
131. It may be further asked. How far is it 
proper for the people of the United States to be 
guided, in their pronunciation, by the usage of 
London ? To this it may be answered, that it is 
advisable for American writers and speakers to 
conform substantially to the best models, wher- 
ever they may be found ; and so long as London 
iidds its rank as the great metropolis of the lit- 
erature of the Engtiirii language, so long it must 
ime a predommating influence with respect to 
wiitiag and spealong it If the influence of the 
usage of Ixindon were discarded, where should 
ire seek for a usage that would be 'generally 
•efoaowledged as entitled to higher authority? 


There is no one city in the United States which 
holds a corresponding rank, as a centre of in- 
telligence and fasliion, — no one which is the 
central and undisputed metropolis of Anglo- 
American literature, as London is of English 
literature. The pronunciation in the United 
States is, indeed, now substantially conformed 
to the usage of London. The works of tlie 
English ortlioepists, who have regarded the 
usage of London as their standard, have been 
as generally circulated and used in this country, 
as they have been in England j and there is, un- 
doubtedly, a more general conformity to London 
usage in pronunciation throughout the United 
States, than there is throughout Great Britain. 

132. Altliough it is not to be questioned, that, 
witli respect tb the many millions who speak tho 
English language, the usage. of London is en- 
titled to far more weight than that of any otlicr 
city, yot this is not the only thing to be ob- 
served. The usage of the best society in the 
place or district in which one resides, is not to 
be disregarded. If our pronunciation is agreea- 
ble to the analogy of the language, and con- 
formed to the practice of the best society with 
which we have intercourse, wp may have no 
I sufficient reason to change it, tliough it should 
deviate, more or less, from the existing usage 
of London. A proper pronunciation is, indeed, 
a desirable accomplishment, and is indicative 
of a correct taste and a good education ; still it 
ought to be remembered, that, in speech as in 
mannefs, ho who is the most precise is often the 
least pleasing, and that rusticity is more excu- 
sable than affectation. 

133. “ For pronunciation,** says Dr, Johnson, 

« the best general rule is to consider those as 
the most elegant speakers who deviate least 
from the written words.** There are many 
words of which the pronunciation in England 
is, at present, better conformed to the spelling 
than it was formerly ; and the principle of con- 
formity between the manner of writing and 
speaking the language, has been corr some- 
what farther in the United States than in Eng- 
land. This is a principle which seems worthy 
of being encouraged, rather than checked. 

134. Much ingenuity and labor have been 
employed by various orthoepists, in their efforts 
to settle the pronunciation of the language ; and 
different systems of notarion for designating the 
sounds of the letters have been adopted. But 
it has been found difficult to form such a system 
as will correctly represent all the various sounds 
of the letters, and not be liable to misie&d ; and^ 
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if such a system were formed, it would be a 
difficult and delicate matter to make a correct 
application of it to all cases. The language, 
os it respects pronunciation, has many irregu- 
larities, which cannot be subjected to any gen- 
eral rules ; and with regard to the pronunciation 
of particular words, the instances are ‘numerous 
in relation to which there is a disagreement 
among the best orthoepists. 

135, In the preparation of this work, Pro- 
nunciation has been made a special object, 
and has received particular attention. A promi- 
nent feature in the plan consists in the exhibi- 
tion of authorities respecting words of various, 
doubtful, or disputed pronunciation; and this 
work is so constructed as to exhibit, with re- 
spect to all this class of words, for which a pro- 
nouncing dictionary is chiefly wanted, the modes 
in which they are pronounced by all the most 
eminent English orthoepists. The number of 
primitive words respecting which tho authorities 
are presented, amounts to upwards of two thou- 
sand ; and, in addition to tliese, tliis process also 


determines tho pronunciation of a large number * 
of derivatives. As the pronunciation of these 
words is regulated by usage, and os tliere is 
a great diversity, with regard to them, both 
among good speakers and professed orthoepists, 
the exhibition of the difierent authorities seems 
to be the most satisfactory method of treating 
them. 

136. The following Table exhibits the man- 
ner in which the pronunciation of a number 
of words is represented by Sheridan, Walker, 
Jones, Jameson, Knowles, and Smart, together 
with the mode adopted in this work. These 
several orthoepists have each his own peculiar 
system of notation ; but as their different meth- 
ods of marking the letters cannot be here 
exhibited without much inconvenience, and 
without causing great confusion to the reader, 
their respective modes, with regard to the re- 
spelling of the words, are presented; and 
instead of their marks on the vowels, those 
employed in this work are substituted, indicat- 
ing, in all cases, the same sounds of the letters. 




ShcridaTU 

Walker, 

Jones, 

Jameson, 

Knowles, 

Smart 


5 i-btl' 9 -t 9 


a-bll'e-tS 

a-biry-ty 

a-bIl'6-tS 

a-bll'It-S 

ft-bU'C-tS 

Av'9r-5ige 

&v'yr-9j 

ftv'e-rajo 

Slv'ur-Idje 

kv'gr-fidzh 

&v' 5 r- 5 je 


ttv'er-aje 

P?-lIb'9r-ate, v. 

df-nb'§r-at 

dS-lIb'S-rate 

d 5 -nb'«r-ate 

d 5 -lIb'Sr-ate 

de-nb'gr-ate 

dS-lIb'6r-ut' 

d6-llb'8r-ute 

D?-nb'9r-5ite, a. 

de-llb'?r-?it 

da-lIb'C-rSt 

dMIb'er-ate 

d 5 -llb' 5 r-€t 

dB-lIb'Sr-ute 

dS-lib'6r at' 

d6-llb'8r-at0 

Rd'y-cate 

6d'yy-kat 

6d'Q-kato 

@d'ja-kato 

ed'fl-kate 

6d'u-kato 

5 d'u-k 5 t' 

8d'u>kS.te 

FSat'yre 

fSt'yyr 

fS'tshfir 

fo'tsharo 

fe'tshdre 

fSte'ySr 

fet'ySr 

fCt'ch'oor 

Im-pSt^y-ous 

im-pSt'yy-ua 

Im-pSt'ia-iXs 

Im-pStsh'a-fis 

Im-pStsh'a-Ss 

Xm-p6t'u-us 

Xm-pBt'u-Ss 

Xm-pSt'a-uB 

V. 

In't?r-6at 

In't6r-eat 

In'tSr-«st 

In't6r-68t 

In'tBr-Sst 

In'tgr-€Bt 

Xn'ter-est 

«. 

Xn'ter-yst 

In'tSr-Sst 

In'tSr-fist 

Xn'ter-^st 

Xn'tSr-^st 

In'tSrSst 

Xn'tcr-cBt 

In'ti-mate, v. 

In'ty-mat 

In'ty-mate 

Xn'tS-mate 

Xn'ty-mate 

In'te-mato 

In'tTra-at' 

Xn'ts-miit 

In'ti-myte, a. 

In'ty-myt 

In'ty-m6t 

In'tS-mkt 

In'ty-rafit 

Xn'tB-mate 


In'tO-mat 

MSd'yr-ate, v. 

mSd'yr-St 

mbd'dyr-ate 

m 5 d'd 6 r-ate 

mSd^dSr-ato 

m6d'd6r-ate 

mSd'Sr-at' 

m6d'6r-at 

MSd'yr-yto, a. 

mSd'yr-sit 

mSd'dSr-St 

ni 5 d'd 6 r-at 

mSd'dSr-^t 

m 5 d'dBr-&te 

m8d'Sr-8t 

mSd'Sr-at 

Nit'y-ryl 

n&t'yy-ryl 

nat'tshur-Sl 

nat'tsha-rtll 

nJlt'tsha-riil 

nat'fl-rtJ 

nSt'yar-SlI 

nit'ch’oo-ral 

Nilt'yre 

nSt'yur 

na'tahar 

na'tshare 

Da'tshfir 

nate'yfir 

nat'yfir 

na'ch’oor 

Q-b 5 'dj.«nt 

9-bSM9-Snt 

5 -b 6 'dzh 6 nt 

6-bS'j6-«nt 

5 -bS'dy-€nt 

6-bS'da-€nt 

O-bed'ySnt 

a-bB'de-Snt 

Vi‘rt'y-o\is 

Vjrt'yy-iSs 

vSr'tshQ-fis 

vSr'tsha-fis 

v6r'tsha-fis 

vXr'ta-fis 

vSr'tu-tiB 

v8r'ch’oo-ua 


137. In relation to all the words here exhib- 
ited, these orthoepists agree with respect to two 
of the most important points in the pronuncia- 
tion of words, namely, the syllable on which 
the accent is to be placed, and the quantity of 
the vowel in the accented syllable. Though 
with regard to the mode of representing the 
pronunciation of most of the above words, there 
is considerable diversity, yet it is doubtless true 
that the pronunciation intended to be expressed 
differs, in reality, much less than it would seem 
to do; and that, in numerous instances, these 
orthoepists agreed much better in their practice, 
than in their mode of indicating it. 

138. There is an obvious diflTerence in the 
quantity and stress of voice with which the last 
syllables of the words ddiberaU^ imimaUj and 


moderate^ are pronounced, when verbs and when 
adjectives. All the above orthoepists mark the a 
long in the last syllable of all these words when 
used as verbs ; Jameson and Smart also mark 
it long in all of them when adjectives ; Walker 
shortens the a in the adjectives intimate and 
moderate; Sheridan and Jones change the a in 
all these words, when adjectives, into short c, as 
Knowles also does in the words intimate and 
moderate. But there seems to be no advantage 
in changing the letter in such cases. It is but 
slightly pronounced, and has not the distinct 
sound of eitlier short c, or short or long a f and, 
with respect to most of the instances in which 
the vowels in this Dictionary have a dot placed 
under them, they are so slightly pronounced, that 
to mark them with a distinct sound, either long 
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or wuld tend rather to mislead, than to 
aasf^ kif^nouncing tliem. If the syllables on 
wliich the primary and secondary accents fall, 
are correctly pronounced, the comparatively in- 
distinct syllables will naturally be pronounced 
right 

139. In giving llie authorities for pronuncia- 
tion in this Dictionary, neitlicr the rcspclling 
nor the notation of the orthoepists cited has 
Oeen generally exhibited, as it was necessary to 
reduce them all to one system. Their precise 
difference is not always presented with exact- 
ness ; yet the cases of failure are not impoilant 
iTbe different editions of tlie authors used as 
autliorities differ in various instances ; and it is 
Bcmietimes impossible to asceitain whether the 
intention of tlic writer has not been frustrated 
by an error of the press. 

J40. Two modes of pronouncing a word arc, 
m many instances, given in this work, besides 
the forms included within tlie brackets j and 
alternatives of this sort ^^'ould have been pre- 
sented in other cases, if different modes had 
not been cited from respectable autliontios. 
The reader will feci perfectly autlionzed to 
adopt such a form as lie may choose, whether 
it is exhibited witliin the brackets or out of 
tliem; and every one probably, in some 
cases, prefer a mode found only within the 
brackets. The compiler has not intended, in 
any case, to give his own sanction to a form 
which is not supported either by usage, au- 
thority, or analogy. He has, however, in Bomc 
instances, in deference to the weight of* au- 
thorities, given the preference to a mode, which, 
in the exercise of his own judgment, independ- 
ent of the authorities, he would not have pre- 
ferred ; for it would be unreasonable for him to 
make a conformity to his own taste, or to the 
result of Jiis own limited observation, a law to 
those who may differ from him, and yet agree 
with perhaps the more common usage. But, 


though it has not been liis design to make inno- 
vations, or to encourage provincial or Amorienn 
peciihanties, yet he has not always given the 
preference to the mode of pronunciation wliic’i 
is supported by the greatest weight of the author- 
ities cited ; and, where ortliocpists arc divided, 
he has generally been inclined to countenance 
that mode which is most conformable to analogy 
or to orthography. 

141. The Eiiglisli authorities most frequently 
cited in this volume are Shciitlan, Walker, 
Perry, Jones, Enfield, Fulton and Knight, 
Jameson, Knowles, Smait, and Reid, all of 
whom are authors of Pronouncing Dictionaries. 
In addition to these, various other English 
lexicographers and orthoepists are frequently 
brought forward, as Bailey, Johnson, Kenrick, 
Asli, Dyche, Barclay, Entick, 8cott, Nares, 
Rees, Maunder, Crabb, and several others; be- 
sides the distinguished American lexicographer. 
Dr. Webster. 

14‘>. The diffeieiit English oiihoepists, wlio 
are made use of as authorities, are entitled to 
veiy diflcrent deg ices of respect. Tlicrc is no 
one of them who has obtained a liinher and more 
widcly-extcndcd reputation than Walker; and 
no one appears to Jiave bcbto''Aed longer and 
more patient attention in studying the analogies 
of the language, and in ascertaining the best 
usage. But there has been considerable cliangc 
since his time ; and some, who have succeeded 
him, have corrected some of Ins mistakes, and 
made improvements on Ins system ; and they 
may, in many cases, be considered belter guides 
as to tlic present usage than Walker. 

143. Of the successors of Walker, Mr. 
Smart appears to have given the most care- 
ful and discriminating attention to the subject ; ' 
and he may therefore be regarded as the best 
single authority for present usage. - For fur- 
ther notices of English orthoepists, see page 
Ixv. 
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REMARKS ON ORTIIOGRAPHV. 


1 . Tuf. orthcgraphy of the English language 
1ms been undergoing continual changes from 
the time of its first formation to the present day ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that this habit 
of change will cease, while the language con- 
tinues to bo spoken. If we look into books 
printed in the reign of Queen Anno, wo meet 
with many words having an orthography dilTcrent 
from that in which they arc now found. If we 
carry our observation back as far as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, we find the difference in or- 
thography greatly increased ; and when, in our 
retrospective examination, we roach tlio ago of 
Chaucer and Wiclific, we find many words, 
which, though they arc words now actually in 
use, are so disguised in their ortliograpliical 
form, and are of so odd and iincoutii an appear- 
ance, that they can hardly bo recognized. 

2. The early productions of English literature 
which are still much read, such as the works of 
J5acon, Hooker, Shakspearo, and tlio common 
version of the Bible, appear now in an orthogra- 
phy very diffeient from that in wha h they were 
at first printed. The first four verses of the 32d 
chapter of Deuteronomy, in the first edition of 
tlie common version of tlio Bible, printed m 
U)ll, stand tlms: “Giuo care, O yee heauens, 
and I will speake ; And hcarc, O earth, the 
words of my mouth. My doctrine shall drop 
us the raiiiG : my spcach shall distill as the 
deaw, as the sinal raine vpon the tender herbe, 
and as the showres vpon the grasse. Because 
1 wil publish tlie Name of the Lord ; ascribe 
yee groatnesse vnto our God. He is the rocke. 
Ills worke is perfect: for all his waves arc 
ludgement . A God of truotJi, and without ini- 
quity, iust and right is he.” In these few lyies, 
which may bo taken os a specimen of the whole, 
there are twenty-seven instances in whicli the 
words appear in an orthography different from 
that in which they are now printed. It is not 
uncommon to find tlie same word spelled in 
more ways than one on tlie same page, as 
is generally the case with works even of the 


most distinguished writers, printed in the early 
ages of English literature. 

3. It is incumbent on a l<?xicographcr, in ad- 
justing the oi-thograpliy of the language, to have 
regard to etymology, analogy, and the best 
usage of ]ji3 time ; and if wo examine tlie early 
English dictionaries, wo shall find that the or- 
tliography is conformed to the general usage of 
the ago m which they were published. This 
unsettled state of orthography has, long been 
regarded as a repionch to the language. It is 
an evil, however, which is unavoidable, and to 
which all living languages arc more or less sub- 
ject. It iias arisen from the want of some fixed 
standard, not varying like usage; but such a 
standard it is in vain to seek. Some ingenious 
men have n.ttcmptccl to introduce a uniformity, 
and establish nn invariable standard; but these 
attempts have be^ n attended with little success. 

4. Johnson says, in Ins Preface, ‘Hn adjusting 
tlie ortho graph i/y whicIi has been to this time 
unsettled and fortuitous, 1 found it necessary to 
distinguish those irregularities tliat are inherent 
in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from 
others winch the ignorance or negligence of 
later writers has produced. Every language 
has its anomalies, which, tliough inconvenient, 
and in themselves once unnecessary, must be 
tolerated among tlio imperfections of human 
things, and wdiich require only to be regis- 
tered, that they may not bo increased, and as- 
certained, tint they may not be confounded; 
but every language has likewise its improprie- 
ties and absurdities, which it is the duty of the 
lexicographer to correct and proscribe ” 

5. The Dictionary of Johnson was first pub- 
lished in 1755; and with reference to it, Mr. 
Nares, in his « Elements of Orthoepy,” published 
in 1784, remarks, “The English Dictionary ap- 
peared ; and, as tlie weight of truth and reason 
is irresistible, its authority has nearly fixed the 
external form of our ' language ; and from its 
decisions few appeals have yet been made.” It 
may be readily admitted that no other work ever 
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had so great an influence on the English lan- 
guage as this; yet it is not possible that the 
work of any man, or of any body of men, should 
BO fix the external form of the language, as to 
put a stop to further alterations. Johnson justly 
says, “ No dictionary of a living language ever 
can be perfect, since, while it is hastening to 
publication, some words are budding, and some 
are falling ^way.” And he also remarks, “ The 
orthography which I leconimend is still contro- 
vertible.” It is undoubtedly true that there 
never was before, during any century since the 
first formation of the English language, so great 
an influx of new woi^s into it, as there has been 
since the first appearance of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary. Various other changes have taken place. 
Some words, then obsolete, have been revived ; 
some, then in use, have fallen away ; to some 
new significations have been attached ; and 
many have changed their orthography. 

6. In adjusting the orthography of this Dic- 
tionary, much care has been taken ; in doing it, 
attention has been paid to etymology, analogy, 
and usage ; and in cases in which good usage is 
divided, etymology and analogy have been con- 
sulted in deciding disputable points. But no 
innovation has been made with respect to in- 
variable and settled usage. 

7. Two of the most noted diversities, with 
regard to orthography, are found in the two 
classes of words ending in tc or I'cfc, and in or 
or our ; as, music, public, or musick, publick ; 
favor, honor, or favour, honour. Johnson, in 
accordance with the general, though not inva- 
riable usage of his age, wrote these words with 
the k and u. 

8. The use of the in this class of words, 
was laid aside by many writers before the time 
of Johnson ; and it is omitted in Martin’s Dic- 
tionary, the first edition of which was published 
in 1749. Martin says, m his Preface, « In this 
respect [orthography] our dictionaries most cer- 
tainly want a reformation ; for they all retain the 
old way of writing technical words with the 
redundant final k after c ; as, logick, rhdorick, 
musick, &c., which later writers have justly dis- 
carded, and more neatly write- logic, rhetoric, 
music, &.C, ; and accordingly they here stand in 
tlmt form through this Dictionary.” 

9. In the class of words referred to, the k is 
still retained in the recent editions of Johnson’s 
JJiotionaiy ; also in the dictionaries of Sheridan, 
Walker, Jameson, and Richardson ; but in most 
of the other English dictionaries which have 
tmn publiahed since that of Johnson, it is omit- 


ted ; and Walker, although he retains it in his 
Dictionary, condemns the use of it, and observes, 
that “the omission of it is, too general tc* be 
counteracted even by the authority of Johnson.” 
The general usage is now so strongly in favor 
of its omission, that it is high time that it should 
be excluded from the dictionaries. It is, how- 
ever, retained in monosyllables ; as, stick, brick, 
lock; and in some dissyllables ending in ock; as, 
hillock, hemlock, &c. The verbs to frolic, to 
mimic, to physic, and to traffic, are written with- 
out a final k in the present tense ; but on assum- 
ing another syllable, in forming tke past tense 
and participles, the k must he used to keep 
the c hard; as, trafficked, trcfficking. 

10. The question respecting the letter u, in 
words ending in or or our, — as, favor, honor, or 
favour, honour, — is attended with much more 
difficulty. Most of the words of this class are 
originally from the Latin, and are regarded as 
coming into the English through the French, 
having the termination in that language of eur ; 
oa,faveur, honneur; and this is the reason as- 
signed by Johnson for retaining the u. But ho 
is far from being consistent in applying the 
principle ; for, with respect to the class of words 
which have the termination or in Latin, and eur 
in French, he gives many of them witli the w, 
and many of them witliout it. 

11. The followmg words are found in John- 
son’s Dictionary with the u in the last sylla- 
ble;- 


ambassadour 

fervour 

possessour 

anteriour 

flavour 

rancour 

arbour 

fulgour 

rigour 

ardour 

governour 

rumoirr 

armour 

harbour 

savour 

behaviour 

honour 

saviour 

candour 

horrour 

splendour 

clamour 

humour 

successour 

clangour 

inferiour 

succour 

cogiiisour 

intercessour 

superiour 

colour 

interiour 

labour 

demeanour 

labour 

tenour 

disfavour 

marcour 

terrour 

dishonour 

misbehaviour 

tremour 

dolour 

misdemeanour 

tumour 

emperour 

neighbour 

valour 

enamour 

odour 

vapour 

endeavour 

oratour 

vigour 

errour 

ostentatour 

warriour 

favour 

parlour 



12. The following words are found in John, 
son’s Dictionary without the u in the last syl 
lable immediately before t : — 
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actor 

director 

inspector 

predecessor 

antecessor 

doctor 

languor 

professor 

auditor 

editor 

lentor 

protector 

author 

(elector 

liquor 

rector 

captor 

equator 

manor 

sculptor 

censor 

executor 

mirror 

sectator 

collector 

exterior 

motor 

sector 

conductor 

factor 

pastor 

stupor 

confessor 

fautor 

posterior 

tailor 

creditor 

inquisitor 

preceptor 

tutor 


13. The same principle will apply to the or- 
thography of the last syllable of most of Uie 
words in the two lists; and the inconsistency 
will be obvious by merely comparing the words 
arUeriour and inierioury which are written by 
Johnson with the m, with posterior and exterior y 
which axe written without it In some of the 
recent forms and abridgments of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, the u is omitted in a part of the words in 
which he inserted it Some of the English dic- 
tionaries, which have been published since the 
first publication of Johnson’s, scrupulously fol- 
low him generally in retaining the u ; yet tliey 
omit it in the words in which he omitted it 
Several of the English dictionaries omit it in 
all these words, except most of the dissyllables 
in the first of the above lists, and the following 
words, which are not derived from the Latin : 
behaviour, demeanoury misdemeanour, endeavour, 
and enamour, and their derivatives, disfavour, 
dishonour, favourable, honourable, &c. If we 
turn from the dictionaries to inquire what is the 
general usage of those who write the language, 
we shall find it in a very unsettled state. In 
the United States, it is the prevailing, though by 
no means the universal, practice to exclude the 
u from all this class of words. “ In England,” 
says Mr. Smart, (1836,) “such is not the practice 
of the day, although some years ago there was a 
great tendency towards it The following, indeed, 
are inclined to the Latin termination, and some 
of them so decidedly, that to write them with our 
would incur the opinion of great singularity, if 
not of jfault: error, empei^or, governor, warrior, 
superior, horror, tremor, dolor, tumor, tenor, 
dang&r,fidgor, saasorJ^ To these he might have 
added a number (rf others found in the first of 
the above lists, with equal propriety; yet, in 
England, it is the prevailing practice to retain 
the u in most of the dissyllables in the first list, 
and also in such of the other words as are not 
derived &om the Latin. The eye is ofi^nded at 
seeing a word spelled in a manner to which it is 
unaccustomed; and the eyes of most readers 
would BOW he olfoiidBd at seeing emperour, 


riour, oraiour, possessour, successour, and errovr, 
written with the u ; and those of many are of- 
fended by seeing favor, honor, and savior, written 
without it It is difficult to fix the limit for a 
partial omission; and the rule, which entirely 
excludes the u firom this class of words, and 
which is in accordance with the prevailing usage 
in the United States, is the most convenient, if 
not the most unexceptionable method. 

RULES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

14. Verbs of one syllable, ending with a sin- 
gle consonant, preceded by a single vowel, (os 
plan,) and verbs of two or more Byllablos, end- 
ing in tlie same manner, and having the accent 
on the last syllable, (as regret,) double the final 
consonant of the verb, on assuming an additional 
syllable; as, plan, planned ; regret, regretted; — 
but, if a diphthong precedes tho last consonant, 
(as join,) or the accent is not on tho last sylla- 
ble, (as suffer,) the consonant is not doubled ; as, 
join, joined ; suffer, suffered. 

15. There is an exception to the last clause 
of the above rule, with respect to most of the 
verbs ending in the letter I, which, on assuming 
an additional syllable, are allowed, by general 
usage, to double the I, though the accent is not 
on the last syllable ; as, travel, travelling, trav- 
elled, traveller; libel, libelling, libdled, libeller, 
libellous; duel, duelling, dueller, duellist. But 
the derivatives of parallel are written without 
doubling the final I ; as, paralleled, unparalleled. 

16. The following list comprises the verbs 
ending in I, which, without having the accent 
on the last syllable, yet commonly double the 
final 1; — 

apparel dishevel handsel model rival 

bevel drivel hatchel panel rowel 

bowel duel imperil parcel shovel 

cancel embowel jewel pencil shrivel 

carol enamel kennel peril snivel 

cavil empanel label pistol tassel 

channel equal level pommel trammel 

chisel gambol libel quarrel travel 

counsel gravel marshal ravel tunnel 

cudgel grovel marvel revel unravel 

17. The derivatives of these verbs are 
spelled, in the Dictionaries of Perry and Web- 
ster, with a single I ; and this mode is also more 
or less favored by the lexicographers Ash and 
Walker, by Bishop Lowth, and by some other ^ 
scholars ; and it evidently better accords with 
the analogy of the language; though the pre- 
Viuiing usage is to double the L 
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18. The verb to lias cominoiily doubles the s 
on assuming^ an additional syllable ; as, Massing 
hiassedj hiasser. The veib to kidnap, on assum- 
ing anotlicr syllable, ahvays doubles the p ; and 
the word worship also, according to general 
usage, docs so ; as, kidnapping;, kidnapped, kid- 
napper; icorshipping, worshipped, worshipper. 

It). There is some diversity in usage, with re- 
spect to several other verbs ending in p, and 
also with respect to several ending m t, which, 
although the accent is not on the last syllable, 
are sometimes allowed to double the List con- 
sonant, when another syllabic is added. Eiit 
tlie more correct and regular mode is, to wTite 
them without doubling the final consonant, in 
the following manner : — 


Benefit 

benefited 

benefiting 

Buffet 

buffeted 

buffeting 

Closet 

closeted 

closeting 

Develop 

developed 

developing 

Discomfit 

discomfited 

discomfiting 

Envelop 

enveloped 

enveloping 

Fillip 

filliped 

filliping 

Gallop 

galloped 

galloping 

Gossip 

gossiped 

gossiping 

Limit 

limited 

limiting 

Profit 

profited 

profiting 

Rivet 

riveti'd 

riveting 

Scallop 

pealloped 

scalloping 

Wallop 

W’allojied 

walloping 


20. There is a class of w'ords, ending in he, 
os centre, metre, &c., wJuch are often ivritten 
ce7iter, meter. Sic,; but the former mode, winch 
IS followed m this Dictionary, is agreeable to 
the prevailing usage, and is supported by most 
of tlic English lexicographers. 

21. There is a diversity with re.spcct to the 
use of the letters s and r m a number of verbs 
ending in ise or ?ze ; but the following rule is 
observed in this Dictionary : — When the word 
is a derivative of the French prendre, the termi- 
nation is ise, OS surprise, enterprise; but verbs 
derived from Greek verbs ending m I'Qo), and 
others formod-after the same analogy, arc WTit- 
ten with the termination ize ; as, agonize, char- 
acterize, patronize, 

22. Dciivative adjectives ending in ahh arc 
written without an c before a; as, hlamaUe, 
movable, not hlameable, moveable; except those 
of which the primative word ends in ce or ge; 
in such Die c is retained to soften the preceding 
consonant ; as, peaceable, changeable, 

23. Compound words formed by prefixing a 
word or syllable to a monosyllable ending 'mall, 
retain the double 1; as, appall, befall, hethrau] 


downfall, JhrestaU, fuzzball, headstall, install, in 
thrall, laystall, miscall, overfull, recall, saveall, 
ihumhsfall, waterfall, windfall. — Withal, ihere- 
tviihal, and wherewithal, end with a single I, 

24. A class of other compound words retain 
the final double I which is found in the simple 
w'ords ; a.s, bridewell, foretell, downhill, uphill, 
molehill, watermill, windmill, handmill. 


WORDS OF DOUBTFUL OR VARIOUS 
ORTHOGRAPHY; 

2.*). Very low of the wmrds wliich belong to 
the several classes refen'ed to in the above re- 
marks, arc comprised in tlie following Vocabu- 
lary ; but, with the exception of tliese classes, 
this Vocabulary contains nearly all the English 
words wuth regard to w'hich a diversity of or- 
thography is, at present, often met with. 

2(). The orthography found in the left-hand 
column of the Vocabulary is deemed to be well 
authorized ; but wuth respect to the authority of 
that wdiich stands on the right hand, there is n 
great diversity. In some cases, this is nearly or 
quite as wmll authorized as that on the left hand ; 
but in some instances, it has only a feeble suj)- 
port, and is rarely met w-ith. 

27. In some cases, w^ords are so variously 
affected by etymology, analogy, lexicographical 
authority, and general usage, that it is difficult 
to determine what orthography is best supported. 
This is the fact with resjiect to the words abridg- 
ment or abridgement, bass or base, (in music,) 
chintz or chinls, connection or connexion, controller 
or comptroller, contemporary or colemporary, de- 
spatch or dispatch, dexterous or dextrous, diocese 
or diocess, divest or da'cst, duchy or dutchy, 
guarantee or guaranty, hindcrance or hindrance, 
holiday or holyday, jail or gaol, judgment or 
judgement, marquis or marquess, loaMone or 
lodestone, loadstar or lodestar, meagre or meager, 
naught or nought, pretoit or preterite, pumpkin or 
pompion, recognizance or recogmsane^f. sceptic or 
skeptic, strew or sirow, thresh or thrasiggfigihe or 
ivave, (to put off,) rvoe or wo, yelk or yolk, and 
various others. — See the following words in 
the Dictionary ; Dkspatcii, Guarantee, Judg- 
ment, Sceptic, Soliped, Soothe, on’d Trav- 
eller. 

28. There is a class of words which have, in 
their derivation, a twofold origin, from the 
Latin and the French languages, and ore in- 
differently written with the firel iqrllable en or 
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in, the former being derived from the French, 
and the latter from the Latin. Witli respect to 
some of these, it is difficult to determine which 
form is best supported by usage. This is the 
f:ict in relation to the words enclose or incloscy 
inquire or enquire^ insure or ensure, and several 
others. A few of those words, respecting which 
the two forms are about equally autliorizcd, are 
placed in the left-hand column m each mode, 
and stand in a corresponding manner in the Dic- 
tionary ; but those w'hich are not repeated under 
tlic two initial letters E and I, stand, with the 
orthography which is most approved, in the left- 
hand column. There is a class of chemical terms, 
(most of which have been recently introduced 
into the language,) which have tlic termina- 
tion ine or in; as, chlorine, iodine, olivine; or 
cldorin, iodin, olivin. They are often seen in 
scietitific works in both fonns ; but in this Dic- 
tionary the final e is retained in this class of 
words. 

21). There are some words, of which the 
present established orthography is at variance 
witli the most approved dictionaries. This is 
true with respect to the words cliemisln/, chemist, 
icindecr, scijthe, caste, in the sense of a class or 
tube, and forte, denoting a strong side, or tliat 
in winch one excels. The orthography of these 
words which is hero countenanced, though dit- 
feront from tliat best supported by the diction- 


aries, is the one -which is now established by 
general usage. 

30. Altliough the ortliography of the word show 
as here exhibited, is uniformly supported by the 
best dictionaries, and also best corresponds to its 
pronunciation, yet the other form, shew, maintains 
Its ground by a usage quite as common ■v\ itii iho 
best authors. — See Snow, in tlie Dictionary. 

31. Witli respect to tlie word mosquito or mus- 
quito, which appears in such a variety of forms, 
the spelling hcic preferred, though little suj>- 
ported by the dictionari.es, is used in works of 
science. The form mosquito is the ortliogiu- 
pliy of the Spransli and Portuguese languages, 
from which the v/ord is derived, and the one 
commonly made use of with respect to various 
gcograpliical places to which the term is applied. 

32. The two different modes of spelling a 
few of the words in the Vocabulary, are in es 
tablishcd usage, and one is to be preferred to 
the otlicr according to the sense in which the 
word IS used ; as, lor example, the orthography 
of four instead ot' flower, though not recognized 
by Johnson, is now u oil established, when the 
woid IS used to denote the edible part of corn ; 
also tlie orthography of dye instead of die, in tlie 
sense of color, or to tinge with color, is in com- 
mon and good use ; yet the forms flower and die 
arc unquestionctl, when tlic words are used in 
otlicr senses. 


A VOCABULARY 

OF 
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A 

Advowee 

Avowee 

Agriculturist 

'Agiicultiiralibt 


A. 

Advowsoii 

Advowzen 

Aidc-dc-camp 

Aid-de-camp 



Adze 

Adz, Addice 

Aisle, /lurch,) Lie 

Abatis 

Abbatis 

iEdile ; see 

Ed do 

Alchemical 

Alchyiniciil 

Abbey 

Abby 

iEnigma j see 

Enigma 

Alchemist 

Alchyimst 

Abreuvoir 

Abbreuvoir 

^olian ; sec 

Eohan 

Alchemy 

Alchyiny 

Abridgment 

Abridgement 

Aeolic j see 

Eolic 

Alcoran 

Alkoran, Koran 

Accessor^' 

Accessary 

jEolipilc } see 

Eolipile 

Alexipharmic 

Alexipharmac 


Accomptant 

Aerie 

Ayry, Eyry 

Alkahest 

Alcahest 

Ache 

Ake 

Aesthetic 

Esthetic 

Alkali 

Alcali 

Achieve 

Atchievje 

Alsthetics 

Esthetics 

Allege 

Alledgo 

Addible 

Addable 

^Etiology; see 

Etiology 

Allocution 

Adlocution 

Adipoccre 

Adipocire 

Affector 

Affecter 

Alloy 

Allay 

Adjudgment 

Adjudgement 

Affeer 

Affear, Affore 

Almanac 

Almanack 

Admittible 

Admittable 

Affiliate 

Adfiliate 

Almonry 

Almry, Ambry 

Adsoititious 

Ascititious 

Affiliation 

Adfiliation 

Alnagcr j 

j Alnagar, Aulna* 

Adulteress 

Adultresa 

Afraid 

Affraid 

• ger 

Advoulr/ 

Avoutry 

Aghast 

Agast 

Alum 

Allum 
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Amassment 

Amasment 

Ambassador 

Embassador 

Ambergris 

Ambergriso 

Ambs-ace 

Ames-ace 

Amercement 

Amerciament 

Amiability 

Amability 

Amice 

Amess 

Amortise 

Amortize 

Ananas 

Anana 

Anapest 

Anapffist 

Anapcstic 

Anapsestie 

Ancestral 

Ancestrel 

Ancient 

Antient 

Ancientry 

Anchentry 

Andiron 

Handiron 

Ancle 

Ancal 

Anemone 

Anemony 

Angiography 

Angeiography 

Angiology 

Angeiology 

Angiotomy 

Angeiotomy 

Ankle 

Ancle 

Antechamber 

Anticharaber 

Antelope 

Antilope 

Antiemetic 

Anternetic 

Apostasy 

Apostacy 

Aposterno 

Apostume 

Apothegm 

Apophthegm 


Appal 

Appal ment 

Appalcmcnt 

Appanage 

Appenago 

Appraise 

Apprize 

Appraisement 

Apprizement 

Appraiser 

Apprizer 

Appurtenance 

Appertenance 

Apricot 

Apricock 

Arbitrament 

Arbitrement 

Archmologi- i 

) Archeological 

cal t 

} Archaiological 

Archmology | 

[ Archeology 

1. Archaiology 

Archduchess 

Arciidutchess 

Archil 

Orchil 

Arnotto ) ( 

[ Arnatto 

Annotto 5 J 

[ Annotta 

Arquebuso 

Arquebus 

Arrack 

Arack 

Artisan 

Artizan 

Arrel 

Arvil 

Asbestos 

Asbestus 

Ascendency 

Ascendancy 

Askance 

Askaunce 

Askant 

Askaunt 

Askew 

Ask lie 

AssafoBtida 

Asafoetida 

Assize 

Assise 

Assizer 

Assiser 

Assuage 

Asswage 

Athenfeum 

Atheneum 


Auburn 

Alburn 

Auger 

Augre 

Aught 

Ought 

Autocracy 

Autocrasy 

Avoirdupois 

Averdupois 

Awkward 

Aukward 

Awn 

Ane 

Axe 

Ax 

B. 

Baccalaureate 

Baccalaureat 

Bachelor 

Batchelor 

Bade, /rom Bid 

, Bad 

Balance 

Ballance 

Baldrick 

Balk 1 

Bawdrick 
> Baulk 
[ Bank 

Ballister 

Balister 

Baluster 

Banister 

Bandanna 

Bandana 

Bandore 

Pandore 

Bandrol 

Bannerol 

Banian | 

\ Bannian 
* Banyan 

Banns 

Bans 

Barbecue 

Barbae uc 

Barberry 

Berberry 

Bark 

Barque 

Barouche 

Barouch 

Baryta 

Baryte 

Basin 

Bason 

Bass, in music j 

, Base 

Bass-viol 

Base-viol 

Bastinado 

Bastinade 

Bateau 

Batteau 

Bathe, v 

Bath 

Battledoor 

Battledore 

Bawble 

Bauble 

Bazaar 

Bazar 

Beadle 

Beadel 

Beaver 

Bever 

Befall 

Befal 

Behoove 

Behove 

Bellflower 

Belflower 

Belligerent 

Belligerant 

Bellman 

Belman 

Bellmetal 

Belmetal 

Bellwether 

Belwether 

Benumb 

Benum 

Bequeathe 

Bequeath 

Bergamot 

Burgamot 

Berth, in a ship^ Birth 

Bestrew 

Bestrow 

Betel 

Betle 

Bevel 

Bevil 

Bezant 

Byzant 

Bicorn 

Bicorne 


Biestings | 

Bigoted 

Bilge 

Billiards 

Billingsgate 

Binnacle 

( Beastings 
i Beestings 
Bigotted 

Bulge 
Balliards 
Bilingsgato 
( Binacle 

i Bittacle 

Bistre 

Bister 

Bivouac 

Biovac 

Bizantine 

Byzantine 

Blanch 

Blench 

Blende, Min. 

Blend 

Blithely 

Blithly 

Blitheness 

Blithncss 

Blithesome 

Blithsome 

Bloomary 

Blomary 

Bodice 

Boddice 

Boil, a tumor, 

Bile 

Bolt 

Boult 

Bombard 

Bumbard 

Bombast 

Bumbast 

Bombazette 

Bombazet 

Bombazine 

C Bombasin 

C Bombasine 

Bourgeois 

Burgeois 

Bourn 

Borne 

Bourse 

Buroo 

Bouse 

Boose 

Bousy 

Boosy 

Bowsprit 

Boltsprit 

Brazen 

Brason 

Brazier 

Brasier 

Brazil 

Brasil 

Breakman 

Brakeinaii 

Breathe, v. 

Breath 

Brief 

Breve 

Brier 

Briar 

Brokerage 

C Brokage 
( Brocage 

Bronze 

Bronz 

Brooch 

Broach, Brocli 

Brunette 

Brunet 

Bryony 

Briony 

Buccaneer 

Buccanier * 

Buffalo 

Buffaloe 

Buhrstone 

Burrstone 

Bumblebee 

Humblebee 

Bunn 

Bun 

Burden 

Burthen 

Burdensome 

Burthenaomo 

Burganet 

Burgonet 

Burin 

Burine 

Burlesque 

Burlesk 

Burr 

Bur 

Burse 

Bourse 

Buzz 

Buz 

By, n. 

Bye 
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C. 

Cauliflower 
Causeway, or 

Colliflower 

Causey 

Cloff 

Clothe 

Clough 

Cloathe 

Cabob 

Kabob 

Cavazion 

Cavation 

Clothes 

Clou tbs 

Cacique 

Cazique 

Caviare 

Caviar 

Cluck 

Clock 

Ceesura 

Cesura, Cesure 

Caw 

Kaw 

Clyster J 

Glister 

Cag, or 

Keg 

Cedilla 

Cerilla 

Glyster 

Caiman, or 

Cayman 

Ceiling 

Cieling 

Cobbler 

Cobler 

Calcareous 

CalcariouB 

Celt 

Kelt 

Cocoa 

Cacao 

Caldron 

Cauldron 

Celtic 

Keltic 

Coddle 

Codie 

Calendar 

Kalendar 

Centiped 

Centipede 

Cmliac 

Celiac 

Calends 

Kalends 

Centre 

Center 

Coif 

Quoif 

Caliber, or 

Calibre 

Chalcedony 

Calccdony 

Coiffure 

Quoiffuro 

Calipers 

Callipers 

Chaldron i 

( 

r Chalder 

Coke 

Coak 

Caliph 

Calif, Kaliph 

i Chauldron 

Colander 

Cullender 

Calk 

Caulk 

Chalice 

Calice 

Colic 

Cholic 

Calligraphy 

Caligraphy 

Chameleon 

Cameleon 

College 

Colledge 

Calotte 

Callot 

Chamois 

Shamois 

Colliery 

Coaleiy 

Caloyer 

Kaloyer 

Champaign 

Champain 

Colter 

Coulter 

Caltrop 

Calthrop 

Champerty 

Champarly 

Comfrey 

Cumfrey 

Calyx 

Calix j 

Chant 

Chauiit 

Commandery 

Commandry 

Cameo 

Camaieu 

Chap 

Chop 

Commissariat 

Commissariate 

Camlet 

C Camblet 

Char, cr 

Compatible 

Competible 

t Camelet 

i Chore 

Complete 

Compleat 

Camomile 

Chamomile 

Chase 

C hacf* 

Concordat 

Concordate 

Camphor 

Carnphire 

Chastely 

Ghastly 

Confectionery 

Confectionary 

Canal > 

C Candle 

Chasteness 

Chastness 

Confidant, w. 

Confident 

Cannel 5 

1 Kennel 

Check 

Cheque 

Congcalable 

Congelable 

Cannoneer 

Cannonier 

Checker 

Chequer 

Connection 

Connexion 

Canoe 

Canoa 

Cheer 

Chear 

Connective 

Connexive 


^ Cantiliver 

Chemical 

Chymical 

Consecrator 

Consecrater 

Cantilever 

< Canlaliver 

Chemist 

Chymist 

Contemporary 

Cotemporary 

Canvas, clothy 

(. Canteliver 
Canvass 

Chemistry 

C Chymistry 
( Chimistry 

Contra-dance 
Control 1 

Country-dance 
[ Controul 

Capriole 

Cabriole 

Chestnut. 

Chesnut 

1 Comptrol 

Carabine 

Carbine 

Chiliahedron 

Chiliaedron 

Controllable 

ControuJable 

Carabineer 

Carbineer 

Chillnese 

Chilness 

Controller 

Comptroller 

Carat 

Caract, Carrat 

Chintz 

Chints 

Conversable 

Conversiblo 

Caravansary 

C Caravansera 

Choir 

Quire 

Cony 

Coney 

C Caravanserai 

Choke 

Chodk 

Cony-burrow 

Coney-borough 

Caraway 

Carraway 

Choose 

Cliuse 

Coomb,4 6M:5/te<^Comb 

Carcass 

Carcase 

Chorister 

Quirister 

Copier 

Copyer 

Carnclian ! 

C Carnelion 

Chyle 

Chile 

Coping 

Copping 

i Cornelian 

Chylifactive 

Chihfactive 

Copse 

Coppice 

Carolytio 

Carol 1 tic 

Cider 

Cyder, Sider 

Coquette, w. 

Coquet 

Cartel 

Ch artel 

Cigar 

Segar 

Corbel 

Corbeil 

Cartridge 

Cartrage 


'Cimitar 

Cordovan 

Cord wain ' 

Cassada ) 1 

C Casava 

Cimeter ^ 

Cymetar 

Correlative 

Corclative 

Cassava 5 ( 

1 Cassavi 

Scimetar 

Cosey 

Cosy, Cozev 

Cossimex# 

Kerseymere 

Scymitar 

Scimitar 

Cot 

Cott 

Cassiowary 

Cassowary 


.Simitar 

Cotillon 

Cotilion 

Caste, a dass^ 

Cast 

Cion ; see 

Scion 

Counsellor^ or 

Councilloi 

Castellan 

Castellain 

Cipher 

Cypher 

Courant | 

Corant 

Castlery 

Castelery 

Clam, V. 

Clamm 

Couranto 

Castrel 

Casteril 

Clarinet 

Clarionet 

Courtesan 

Courtezan 

Catchpoll 

Cfttchpole 

Clew 

Clue 

Courtesy 

Curtsy 

Catchup 

Catsup 

Clinch 

Clench 

Covin 

Covine 

Catharihe | 

1 Catharine 

Cloak 

Cloke 

Covincus 

Covenouf 

i Katharine 

Oodpoll 

Clodpole 

Cozen 

Cosen 
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Cozenage 

Cosenage 

Craunch 

Cranch 

Crawfish 

Crayfish 

Creak, v. 

Creek 

Crier 

Cryer 

Croslet 

( rosblct 

Crowd 

Croud 

Crow afoot 

Crowfoot 

Cruise, cruft^ 

Cruise 

Crum 

Crumb 

Crusade 

Cioisado 

Crystal 

Chiystdl 

Cucurbit 

Cucurbite 

Cue 

Queue 

Cuerpo 

Quorpo 

Cuisfc.e 

Caich 

Cuut'iform 

CuniforiU 

Cupel 

( Cu.){)“l 
? Cojipel 

Curb 

Kerb 

Curiam 

Courl me 

CuUass 

Cutlas 

Cyclopcudia 

Cyclopedia 

Cyst 

Cist 

Cysted 

Cisted 

Czar 

'iV.ar, 'i’sar 


D. 

Dactyl 

Dactylc 

Daily 

Dayly 

Ddisied 

Dazu'd 

Damaskeen, v, 

, Diimaskm 

Damson 

Damascene 

DandrulT 

Daridiiff 

Danogeld 

D.mgelt 

Darn 

Dearn 

Daub 

Duwb 

Debarkation 

Debonair 

Decoy 

Decrepit 

Defence 

Defier 

Deflection 

Deflour 

Delft 

Delphine 

Deltoid 

Domain < 

Demesne i 

Debarcation 

Deboimair 

Duckoy 

Docepid 

Dt‘fen.3C 

Defyer 

Deflexion 

Deflower 

Delf, DoJph 

Delpliiii 

Deltoide 

j Demean 

Demarcation 

Deinarkvation 

Democrat 

Deinociate 

Denizen 

Denfson 

Dependant, n. 

Dependent 

Dependence 

Dependanco 

Dependait, a. 

Dependant 

Deposit 

Deposite 


Dcse’'C V, 

Desart 

Desolatcr 

Desolator 

Despateb, or 

Dispatch 

Dessert, w. 

Desert 

Detector 

Detector 

Di'lorsion 

Detoition 

Dciraetor 

Dell actor 

Develop 

Developo 

DeV(‘K)pment 

Developement 

Devi'st, or 

Divest 

Dexterous 

Dextrous 

Diadroiu 

Diadrome 

Diceiesis 

Diereois 

Diaiiha’a 

Di in lie a 

Dike, or 

Dyke 

Dime 

Di me 

Diocese 

Dioee 

Disburden 

Diobuithen 

Discount 

Discompt 

DHrianclnso 

I/Mp aiiolii.se 

Di jfraiichis<*- 

Diliianoliise- 

mont 

memt 

D.siiab lb> 

1 i !-di.ibiiic 

Dismllirall 

^ DiscnthiaU 
i. Disi’.illiial 

Disk, ur 

l; sc 

Dit>{)iteli. or 

De patch 

Div-erze 

D'.MMse 

Disseizin 

]). jCI 1.11 

Dihu<*izor 

Di > •.( 1 ior 

Disjolvable 

D..‘.nlvib!e 

Dislimtioii 

Distension 

D ., ->11 amor 

Disliamer 

Divei sely 

D.vcrsly 

Divest, or 

Do\ est 

Docliet 

D )(|Ui’t 

Doctoiess 

1) '( Iri'ss 

Dodecahedron Deal “Ciodron 

Dominie 

Domicil 

Doombda 3 ’'-bookDoeicsday>book 

Dory, Doree 

I'toiey 

Dote 

Do It 

Doubloon 

Doublon 

Dowiy 

Dowery 

Dov’iif ill 

Downfal 

Drachm, or 

Dram 

Dragoman 

^ Drogoiaan 
i Dru ’•gei man 

Draught, or 

Draft 

Driblet 

Di ibblet 

Drier 

Dryer 

Drought 

Drouth 

Dryly 

Duly 

Dryness 

Driness 

Duchess 

Dutchess 

Duchy 

Duteby 

Dulness 

Dullness 

Dungeon 

Donjon 


Dunghill 

Dunghil 

Duress 

Duresse 

Dye, cuZor, 

Die 

Dyeing,coZor/«gDymg 


E. 

Eavesdropper 

Evesdropper 

Eccentiic 

Ex centric 

Economics 

(Economics 

Ecstasy | 

J Ecstacy 

1 Extasy 

Ecstatic 

Extatic 

Ecumenical 

(Ecumenical 

Ed.le 

Edilo 

Eke 

Eek 

Embalm 

Imbalm 

Embank, or 

Imbank 

Embankment 

Iinbankment 

E mb a: go 

liub.irgo 

Embark 

Imbark 

Ei'ibaikation 

Einb.ircation 

Em base 

Imbaso 

Embassy 

Ambassy 

Embed, or 

Imbed 

Embi'dded, or 

Imbedded 

Embezzle 

Imbezzle 

Embezzlement 

Iiiibezzlement 

Embl.Lzon 

Imbkizoii 

Embody 

Imbody 

Embuldvm 

Imbolden 

Eiiibordcr 

imbordcT 

Embo-^k 

Imbosk 

Embosom, or 

lml)o.j nu 

Emboss 

Imboss 

Embowel 

1 in bowel 

J'l ill bower 

Imbower 

Empale 

Imjialo 
" EmpanriL‘1 

Empantd *< 

( 

j Impanel 
. Impdunel 

}sm poison 

Impuibon 

Empoverisb, or 

‘ Impoveribh 

Empower 

Impov Of 

Empress 

Emperess 

Encage, or 

In cage 

Encenia 

Enctenia 

Enchant 

Inchant 

Enchase 

Inchaso 

Encircle 

Incircle 

Enclose, or 

Inclose 

Enclosure, or 

Inclosuro 

Encroach 

Incroach 

Encumber 

Incumber 

Encumbrance 

Incumbrance 

Encyclopfljdia 

Encyclopedia 

Endamage 

Indamage 

Endear 

I'ldear 
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Endict; S6d 

Indict 

Endite; see 

Indite 

Endorse; see 

Indorse 

Endow 

Indow 

Endue 

Indue 

Enfeeble 

Infeeble 

Enfeoflf 

Infeoff 

Enfranchise 

Infranchise 

Engender 

Ingender 

Engorge 

Ingorge 

Engrain 

Ingrain 

Enhance 

Inhance 

Enigma 

iEnigma 

Enjoin 

Injoin 

Enlard 

Inlard 

Enlarge 

Inlarge 

Enlighten 

Inlighten 

Enlist 

Inlist 

Enlumine 

Inlumine 

Enquire, or 

Inquire 

Enquiry, or 

Inquiry 
[ Enrol 

Enroll 1 

1 . Inrol 

Enrolment 

Inrolment 

Enshrine 

Inshnne 

Ens^nare, or 

Insnare 

Ensure, or 

Insure 

Entail 

Intail 

Entangle 

Intangle 

Enterprise 

Enterprize 

Enthrone 

Inthrone 

Enthymcra 

Enthymcme 

Entice 

Intice 

Entire 

Intire 

Entirety 

Entierty 
> Intitlo 

Entitle j 

' Intitule 

Entomb 

In tomb 

Entrance 

Intrance 

Entrap 

Intrap 

Entreat 

Intreat 

Envelop, v. 

Envelope 

Envelopment 

Enveloperaent 

Eolopile 

Alolopile 

Epaulet 

Epaulette 

Epigraph 

Epigraphe 

Equerry 

Equery 

Equiangular 

Equangular 

Equivoke 

Equivoque 

Eremite 

Heremita 

Escalade 

Scalade 


« , , . C Shallot 

Eschalot Uhalote 

_ . . { Escritoir 


Escritoire 

t Sorutoire 

Esdutoheon 

Souteheon 

EspousOf e. 

Spouse 

Estafette 

Estafet 


Esthetics, or 

Alsthetios 

Estoppel 

Estopel 

Etiology 

iEtiology 

Exactor 

Exacter 

Expense 

Expenoe 

Exsanguious 

Exonguious 

Exsect 

Exect 

Exsiccate 

Exiccate 

Exsiccation 

Exiccation 

Exsiccative 

Exiccative 

Exsuccous 

Exuccous 

Extrinsical 

Extrinsecal 

Exudation 

Exsudation 

Exude 

Exsude 

Eyry, or 

Aerie, Ayry 


F. 

Fojces 

Feces 

Fagot 

Faggot 

Fairy 

Faery 

Fakir 

Faquir 

Falchiou 

Faulchion 

Falcon 

Faulcon 

Fantasy 

Phantasy 

Farther, Of 

Further 

Farthest, or 

Furthest 

Farthingale 

Fardingale 

Fecal 

Feccal 

Fellness 

Felness 

Felly 

Felloe 

Felon 

Fellon 

Felspar 

Feldspar 

Ferrule > 

C Fcr.rel 

Ferule > 

1 Verrel 

Feud 

Feed 

Feudal 

Feodal 

Feudality 

Feodality 

Feudatory 

Feodatory 

Feuillemorte 

Fueilleraorte 

Fie 

Fy 

^ Filigrane 

Filigree 

< Filagree 

V Fillagree 

Fillibeg 

C Filibeg 

C Philibeg 

Filly 

Filley 

Finery, a forge, Finary 


C Firmaun 

Firman 

( Fhirman 

Fizgig 

Fishgig 

Flageolet 

Flagelet 

Fleam 

Phleme 

Fletz 

Flostz 

Fleur-de-lts 

Flower-d©*luco 

Flier 

Flyer 

Flotage 

Floatage 

Flour, meal, 

Flower 


Flugelman 
Fluke 1 

Flugleman 

Flook 

Flowk 

Foetus 

Fetus 

Forestall 

Forestal 

Foretell 

Foretcl 

Forray 

Foray 

Forte, strong 

iFort 

side. 


Fosse 

Foss 

Foundcry, or 

Foundry 

Franc, com, 

Frank 

Frenetic 

Phrenetic 

Frenzy 

Phrensy 

Frieze 

Frize 

Frigate 

Frigat 

Frit 

Fritt 

Frizzle 

Frizle 

Frumentaceouu Friimentacious 

Frumenty 

C Furmenty 
( Furmety 

Frustum 

Frustrum 

Fuel 

Fewel 

Fugleman, or 

Flugelmar 

Fulfil 

Fulfill 

Fulfilment 

Fulfillmen 

Fulness 

Fullness 

Furlough 

Furlow 

Further, or 

Farther 

Furthest, or 

Farthest 

Fusee 

Fusil 


G. 

Gabardine 

Gaberdine 

Gairish 

Garish 

Galiot 

Galliot 

Galoche 

Golocho 

Gamut 

Gammut 

1 Ganguo, t;i ort, Gang 

Gantlet 

Gantelope 

Gaol 

Jail 

Garreteer 

Garrettoer 

Gauge 

Gage 

Gauger 

Gager 

Gault 

Golt 

Gauntlet, g/o»c,Gantl€t 

Gayety 

Gaiety 

Gayly 

Gaily 

Gazelle 

Gazel 

Gear 

Geer 

Gelatine 

Gelatin 

Geliy; see 

Jelly 

Genet 

> 

C Ginnet 
( Jennet 

Gerfalcon 

Gyrfalcoo 

Germ 

Germe 

Ghastly 

Gastly 


c 
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Ghibelline 

Gtbelline 

Ghill, ravine, 

Gill 

Gibberisli 

Geberish 

Gibe 

Gybe, Jibe 

Giglot 

Giglet 

Gimlet 

Gimblet 

Gimmal 

Jymold 

Gingle; see 

Jingln 

Girasole 

(/irasol 

Girth 

Girt, Garth 

Glave 

Glaive 

Glazier 

Glasier 

Glede 

Glead 

Gloar 

Glour 

Gloze 

Glose 

Glue 

Glew 

Gluey 

Gluy 

Gnarled 

Enarled 

Good-by 

Good-b3*e 

Gore 

Goar 

Gormand 

Gourmand 

Gormandize 

Gourmandize 

Governante 

Governant 

Graft 

Graff 

Grondam 

Granam 

Granddaughter Grandaughter 

Granite 

Granit 

Grasshopper 

Grashopper 

Gray, or 

Grey 
^ Greece 

Greeze,a step, 

J Grice 


( Grise 

Grenade 

Granade 

Grenadier 

Granadier 

Greyhound 

Grayhound 

Griffin 

Griffon 

1 Gryphon 

Grizzled 

Grisled 

Grocer 

Grosser 

Grogram 

C Grogcram 

1 Grogran 

Grotesque 

Grbtesk 

Groundsill 

Groundi^el 

Group 

Groupe 

Guarantee 

Guaranty 

Guild, or 

Gild 

Guilder, or 

Gilder 

Guillotine 

Guillotin 

Gulf 

Gulph 

Gunwale 

Gunnel 

Gurnet 

Guurnet 

Gypsy 

( Oypsey 
< Gipsey 

Gyre 

Giro 

Gyre 

Gite 



a 

Haggard 

Hagard . 

Haggess 

Haggis 

Ha-ha 

Haw-haw 

Hake 

Haiok 

Halberd 

Halbert 

Hale, healthy, 

HaU 

Halibut 

Holibut 

Halliards 

Halyards 

Halloo 

Hollo, Holloa 

Hame, or 

Haum 

Handicraftsman Handcrcftsman 

Hards 

Hurds 

HarcbcU 

Hairbell 

Harebrained 

Hairbrained 

Harem 

Haram 

Harier 

Harrier 

Harslet 

Haslet 

Hatchel > 

< Hetchel 

Hackle > 

) Heckle 

Haul, to drag, 

Hale 

Haum 

Halm, Hawm 

Haunch 

Hanch 

Haust, coH^fh, 

Hoast 

Hautboy 

Hoboy 

Hawser 

Halser 

Hazel 

Hazlo 

Headache 

Headach 

Hearse 

Herse 

Heartache 

Heartach 

Height 

Hight 

Heighten 

Highten 

Heinous 

Hainous 

Hemistich 

Hemistick 

Hemorrhoids 

Emeroids 

Herpetology 

Erpetology 

Hexahedron 

Hexaedron 

Hibernate 

Hybernate 

Hibernation 

Hybernation 

'Hiccough, or 

Hickup 

Hinderanoe 

Hindrance 

Hip, V. 

Hyp 

Hippocras 

Hippocrass 

Hoarhound 

Horehound 

Hodge-podge 

Hotch-potch 

Hoiden 

Hoyden 

Holiday, or 

Holyday 

Hollo > 

C Holloa 

Halloo > 

1 Hollow 

Holster 

Holdster 

Hominy 

C Homony 

1 Hommony 

Hone 

Hoane 

Honeyed 

Honied 

Hoop, or 

Whoop 

Hooping- 

Whooping- 

cough, or 

cough 


Hoot 

Whoot 

Horde 

Hord 

Hornblende 

Horn blend 

Hostler 

Ostler 

Household 

Houshold 

Housewifh 

Huswife 

Howlet 

Houlet 

Hub 

Hob 

Hydrangea 

Hydrangia 

Hypothenuse 

Hypotenuse 


I. 


Icicle 

Isicle 

Illness 

llness 

imbank 

Embank 

Imbitter 

Embitter 

Imbody, or 

Embody 

Imborder 

Emborder 

Imbosom 

Embosom 

Imbound 

Embound 

Imbox 

Embox 

Imbrue 

Embrue 

Impair 

Empair 

Impanel 

Empanel 

Imparlance 

Emparlance 

Impassion 

Empassion 

Implead 

Emplead 

Imposthume 

Impostumo 

Impoverish, or 

Empoverish 

Incage 

Encage 

Incase 

Encase 

Inclasp 

Enclasp 

Inclose, or 

Enclose 

Inclosure, or 

Enclosure 

Increase 

Encrease 

Incrust 

Encrust 

Indefeasible 

Indefeisible 

Indelible 

Indeleble 

Indict 

Endict 

Indictment 

Endictment 

Indite 

Endite 

Inditer 

Enditer 

Indocile 

Indocil 

Indorsable 

Endorsable 

Indorse 

Endorse 

Indorsement 

Endorsement 

Indorser 

Endorser 

Inferable 

Inferrible 

1 Inferible 

Inflection 

Inflexion 

Infold 

Enfold 

Infoliate 

Enfoliate 

Ingraft < 

C Ingrafi 

1 Engraft 

Ingraltmdnt 

Engcaftmenl 

Ingrain 

Engrain 

Ingulf 

Engulf 
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Innacndo 

Inuendo 


K. 

Maize 

Maiz 

Inquire, or 

Enquire 


Maleadminis- 

( Maladministra 

Inquirer, or 

Enquirer 

Kale 

Kail, Gail 

tration, or 

i tion 

Inquiry, or 

Enquiry 

Kamsin 

Khamsin 

Malecontent 

Malcontent 

Insnare, or 

Ensnare 

Kayles 

Keels 

Malefeasance 

Malfeasance 

Instalment 

Installment 

Keelhaul 

Keelhalo 

Male practice 

Malpractice 

Instil 

instill 

Keelson 

Kelson 

Maletreat 

Maltreat 

Instructor 

Instructer 

Keg, or 

Cag 

Malkin 

Maukin 

Insurance 

Ensurance 

Kerseymere, 

or Cassimere 

Mall 

Maul 

Insure 

Ensure 

Khan 

Kan, Kann 

Mallinders 

J Mallendcrs 
; Malanders 

Insurer 

Ensurer 

Knapsack 

Snapsack 

Interlace 

Enterlace 

Knarled, or 

Gnarled 

Mameluke 

Mamaluke 

Interplead 

Enterplead 

Knell 

Knel 

Mandarin 

Mandarine 

Interpleader 

Enterpleader 



Mandatary 

Mandatory 

In thrall 

C Inthral 


L. 

Manifestable 

Manifestible 

C Enthrall 



Manikin 

Mannikin 

Intrinsioal 

Intrinscoal • 

Lackey 

Laquey 

Manoeuvre 

Maneuver 

Intrust 

Entrust 

Lacquer 

Lacker 

Mantle, or 

Mantel 

Intwine 

Entwine 

Lair 

Lare 

Marque, license* Mark 

Inure 

Enure 

Lance 

I aunce 

Marquee 

Markee 

Inurement 

Enurement 

Landscape 

I andskip 

Marquiss, or 

Marquess 

invalid, 71. 

Invalide 

Landsman 

Landmen 

Marshal 

( Marshall 

Inveigle 

Enveiglo 

Lantern 

Lan thorn 

1 Mareschal 

Inventor 

Inventor 

Lanyard 

Laniard 

Marten, or 

Martin 

Inwhecl 

Enwhecl 

Launch 

Lanch 

Martingale 

Martingal 

In wrap, or 

Enwrap 

Laundres'i 

Landress 

Mask 

Masque 

In wreathe 

In wreath 

Laureate 

laureat 

Maslin ) 

C Mastlin 

Isle 

He 

Lavender 

Lavendar 

Meslin 5 

C Mislin 



Lea, a plain^ 

Lee, Ley, Lay 

Mastic 

Mastich 


J. 

Leach, or 

iieecl), Letch 

Matins 

Mattins 



Leaven 

Leven 

Mattress 

C Matress 

Jacobin 

Jacobine 

Leger 

Ledger 

C Mattrass 

Jag 

Jagg 

Lettuce 

Lettice 

Meagre 

Meager 

Jagghery 

Jagary 

License 

Licence 

Mediaeval 

Medieval 

Jail, or 

Gaol 

Lickerish 

Liquorish 

Meliorate 

Ameliorate 

Jailer, or 

Gaoler 

Licorice 

Liquorice 

Menagerie 

Menagery 

Jalap 

Jalop 

Lief 

Lieve, Leef 

Merchandise 

Merchandize 

Jamb, n. 

Jam, Jaum 

Lilac 

Lilach 

Mere, a pool^ 

Meer 

Janizary 

Janissary 

Lily 

Lilly 

Metre 

Meter 

Jasmine 

Jessamine 

Linguiform 

Lragueform 

Mew 

Meaw 

Jaunt 

Jant 

Litharge 

Litherage 

Mewl 

Meawl 

Jaunty 

Janty 

Llama, animal^ Lama 

Mileage 

Milage 

Jelly 

Geliy 

Loadstar 

Lodestar 

Milleped 

Millepede 

Jenneting 

C Gkniting 

Loadstone 

Lodestone 

Millrea 

Millree, Milrea 

C Juneating 

Loath, a. 

Loth 

1 Miscall 

Miscal 

Jettee, Jetty 

Jetta, Jutty 

Loathe, v. 

Lothe 

Misle 

j Mistle 

Jewelry, or 

Jewellery 

Lode, a vetn, 

Load 

Mizzle 

Jiffy 

Giffy 

Lodgement 

Lodgment 

Misspell 

Mispoll 

Jingle 

Gingle 

Lower 

Lour 

Misspend 

Mispend 

Jointress 

Jointureis 

Luke 

Leuke 

Missy 

Misy 

Jole, or 

Jowl 

Lustring, or 

Lutestring 

Mistletoe 

f Misletoe 

Jonquille 

Jonquil 

Lye,/ro7naskcs,Lie, Ley 

C Misseltoe 

Joust, n. 

Just 



Mitre 

Miter 

Judgment 

Judgement 


M. 

Mizzen 

Mizen 

Julep 

Jalap 


Mocoason 

C Moccasin 

Junket, 

Juncate 

Maggoty 

Maggotty 

1 Maggason 

Jostle, or 

Jostle 


C Mayhem 

Mocha'stonc 

Mocho-stontf' 



1 Maibem 

Modillion 

Modillon 
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Molasses | 

; Melasses 

1 Molosses 

Monejed 

Monied 

Mongrel 

Mungrd 

Mood, or 

Mode 

Moresque 

Moresk 

Morion 

Murrion 

Mortgageor 

Mortgage r 

Mosquo 

Mosk 

'Moscheto 

Moschetto 

Mosquetoe 

Mosquetto 

Mosquito 

Muscheto 

Musquito 

Muschetto 

Musketoe 


Musqueto 

Musquetoe 


wMusquitto 

Mould 

Mold 

Mulch 

Mulsh 

Mullein 

Mullin 

Multiped 

Multipede 

Mummery 

Mommery 

Murder 

Murther 

Murderous 

Murtherous 

Murky 

Mirky 

Murrhine 

Myrrhine^ 

Muscle, and 

Mussel 

Mustache 

Moustache 


N. 

Nall 

Nawl 

Nankeen 

Nankin 

Naught 

Nought 

Negotiate 

Negociate 

Net, a., clear, 

Neat 

Nib 

Neb 

Nobless 

Noblesse 

Nombles 

Numblcs 

Novitiate 

Noviciate 

Nozle 

Nozzle, Nosle 

Nuisance 

Nusance 

o. 

Oblique 

Oblike 

Octahedron 

Octaedron 

OBconomics ; seeEconomics 

C&cumenical 

Ecumenical 

Offence 

Offense 

Offuscate 

Obfuscate 

Olio 

Oglio 

Omer 

Homer 

Opaque 

Opake 

Orach 

Orache 

Orison 

Oraisou 


OaTHOGRAPHT. 


Osier 

Ozier 

Osmazome 

Ozmazome 

Ottar 

Otto, Otter 

Outrageous 

Oxide 

Otttragious 

C Oxyde 

1 Oxyd 

Oyes 

Oyez 


P. 

Pacha 

J Pasha 
^ Basha 

Packet 

Paquet 

Painim 

Paynim 

Palette, and 

Palet, Pallet 

Palmiped 

Palmipede 

Pandore, or 

Bandore 

Panel 

Pannel 

Pansy 

Fancy 

Pappoose 

C Pappoos 
i Papoosu 

Paralyze 

Paralyse 

Parol, a. 

Parole 

Parral 

Parrel 

Parsnip 

Parsnep 

Partisan 

Patrol 

Paver 

Peddler 

Partizun 

C Patroll 

C Patrole 

C Pavier 
t Pavior 

C Pedler 
i Pedlar 

Peep 

Piep 

Penance 

Pennance 

Penniless 

Pennyless 

Pentahedral 

Fentaedral 

Pentahedron 

Fentaedron 

Pentile 

Pantile 

Peony, or 

Fiony 

Perch 

Pearch 

Persimmon 

Persimon 

Persistence 

Persistance 

Phantasm 

Fantasm 

Phantom 

Fantom 

Phenomenon 

PhGBnomenon 

Phial, or 

Vial 

Philibeg; see 

Fillibeg 

Philter 

Philtre 

Phlegm 

Flegm 

Pheenix 

Phenix 

Phthisic 

Tiiic 

Picked 

Piked 

Picket 

Piquet 

Picturesque 

Picturesk 

Pie 

Pye 

Piebald 

Pyebald 

Pillowbear 

C Pillowbere 


{ Pillowbier 


Pimento 

Pimenta 

Pincers 

Pinchers 

Piony, or 

Peony 

Placard 

Placart 

Plain, and 

Plane 

Plane-sailing 

Plain-sailing 

Plaster 

Plaister 

Pliers 

Flyers 

Plough 

Plow 

Ploughman 

Plowman 

Ploughshare 

Plowshare 

Plumber 

Plummer 

Plumiped 

Plumipedo 

Pluviameter 

Pluviometer 

Poise 

Poize 

Poltroon 

Poltron 

Polyanthus 

Polyanthos 

Polyhedral 

Polyedral 

Polyhedron 

PolyedroR 

Pommel 

Pummel 

Pontoon, arid 

Ponton 

Pony 

Poney 

Porpoise 

C Porpus 
i Porpess 

Portress 

Portercss 

Postilion 

Postillion 

Potato 

Potatoo 

Pottage 

Potage 

Practise, r. 

Practice 

Preemunire 

Premunire 

Premise 

Premiss 

Pretence 

Pretense 

Preterite, 

Preterit 

Fretor 

Prrotor 

Prisonbaso 

Prisonbars 

Probate 

Probat 

Profane 

Prophane 

Protector 

Protecter 

Prothonotary- 

Prothonotari« 

ship 

ship 

Pumpkin 

C Pompion 

C Fumpion 

Puny , and 

Puisne 

Pupilary 

Pupillary 

Purblind 

Poreblind 

1 Purlin 

Purfme 

Purr 

Pur 

Puralain 

Purslane 

Pursy 

Pussy 

Putrefy 

Putrify 

Pygmean 

Pigmean 

Pygmy 

Pigmy 

Pyx 

Fix 


a 

Qumntme J 

( Carentane 
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Quartet 

Quartett 

Rider 

Ryder 

Searce 

Sarce 

Quateroousin 

Cateroousin 

Rinse 

Rince 

Secretaryship 

Seoretariship 

Quay, a moU^ 

Key 

Risk 

Risque 

Seethe 

Seeth 


r Quinsoy 

Riveted 

Rivetted 

Seignior | 

Signior 

Quinay 

< Quinzy 

Robbins 

Robins 

Signor 


C Squinansy 

Rodomontade 

Rhodomontado 

a I 

Scin 

Quintain 

Quintin 

Roquelanre 

Roquelo 


Seen 

Quintal 

Kental, Kentle 

Rotatory, or 

Rotary 

Seizin 

Seisin 

Quitter 

Quitter 

Route, course^ 

Rout 

Sellenders 

Sellandert 



Rummage 

Homage 

Sentinel 

Centinel 


R. 

Runnet, or 

Rennet 

Sentry ^ 

Sente ry 


Rye 

Rie 

. Gentry 

Raccoon 

C Racoon 



( 

■ Cecchin 

i 

( Rackoon 



Sequin i 

j Chequin 

Raillery 

Rallery 


{ 

‘ Zechin 

Hansom 

Ransome 

Sabianlam, or 

Sabaidin 

Sergeant, or 

Serjeant 

Rarefy 

Rarify 

Sag, or 

Swag 

Sergeanlry, or 

Serjeantry 

Raspberry 

Rasberry 

Saic 

Saik 

Sess, or 

Cess 

Ratafia 

Ratifia, Ratafee 

Sainfoin 

Saintfoin 

Sesspool, or 

Cesspool 

Ratan 

Rattan 

Salic 

Salique 

Sevennight 

Sennight 

Raven, prey. 

Ravin 

Sandarach 

Sandarac 

Shad 

Chad 

Raze 

Rase 

Sandiver 

Sandever 

Shaid 

Sherd 

Razure 

Rasure I 

Sarcenet 

Sarsenet 

Shark, or 

Shirk 

Real, £otn. 

Rial 

Sat 

Sate 

Shawm 

Siialm 

Rearward 

Rereward 

Satchel 

Bachel 

Sheathe 

Sheath 

Recall 

Recal 

Satinet 

Satinett 

Sheer, pure. 

Shear 

Recognizable 

Recognisable 

Savin 

Savine, Sabmo 

Sheik 1 

1 Sheikh 

Recognizance 

Recognisance 

Savior 

Saviour 

t Sheick 

Recognize 

Recognise 

Scalade ! 

( 

C Escalade 

Shemitic, or 

Semitic 

Recognizee 

Recogniscc 

t Scalado 

Sherbet 

Scherbet 

Recognizor 

Recognisor 

Scallop 

Scollop 

Sherry 

Sherris 

Recompense 

Recompence 

Scath 

Scathe 

Shorling 

Shoreling 

Reconnoitre 

ReconnoHer 

Scenery 

Scenary 

Show 

Shew 

Redoubt 

Redout 

Sceptic 

Skeptic 

Showbread 

Shewbread 

Redoubtable 

Redoutable 

Sceptical 

Skeptical 

Shrillness 

ShrilnesB 

Referable 

1 Referible 

Scepticism 

Skepticism 

Shroud 

Shrowd 

Referrible 

Schist 

Shist 

Shuttlecock 

Shittlecock 

Refiection 

Reflexion 

Schistose 

Shistosc 

Shyly 

Shily 

Reflective 

Reflexive 

Sciagraphy, or 

Sciography 

Shyness 

Shincss 

Reglet 

Riglet 

Sciomachy, or 

Sciamachy 

Sicnite 

Syenite 

Reindeer 

C Raindeer 

Scion 

Cion 

Silicious, or 

Siliceous 

\ Ranedeer 

Scirrhosity 

Skirrhosity 

Sill 

Cill 

Relic 

Relique 

Scirrhous 

Skirrhous 

Simar ! 

1 

C Chimere 

Renard, or 

Reynard 

Scirrhus 

C Schirrhus 

t Cymar 

Rennet, or 

Runnet 

i Skirrhus 

Siphon 

Syphon 

Replier 

Replyer 


r Cissors 

Sirloin, or 

Surloin 

Reposit 

Reposite 

Scissors 

s Cizars 

Sirocco 

Scirocco 

Resistance 

Resistence 


^ Scissors 

Sirup 1 

f Syrup 

Respite 

Respit 

Sconce 

Skonce 

i Sirop 

RestiflT, or 

Restive 

Scotfree 

Shot&ee 

Sit, to tHCubate 

Set 

Restiflheaa 

C Restifness 

Screen 

Bkreen 

Site 

Scite 

1 Restiveness 

Scrofula 

Scrophuta 

Sizar 

Sizer 

Retch, to wmiL Reach 

Scymitar ; s«i 

! Cimeter 

Size 

Cize, Cite 

Reverie, or 

Revery 

Scythe 

C Sithe 

Skate 

Scate' 

Rhomb 

Rh^mb 

C Sythe 

Skein 

Skam 


r Riband 

Seamstress 

C Sempstress 

Skeptic; ree 

Sceptic 

Ribbon 

< Ribband 

( Semstress 

Skilful 

Skillful 

^ Ribbin 

Sear 

Sera 

Skulk 

Sculk 



vcxvlii 


Skull 

Scull 

Slake, to 7»«i»eA,Slae|k 

Sleight, s. 

Slight 

Sley, a rotdf 

Slay, Slaie 

Sluice 

Sluce, Sluse 

Slyly. 

SUly 

Slyness 

Slinesa 

Smallness 

Smalness 

Smirk 

Smerk 

Smooth, V, 

Smoothe 

Soap 

Sope 

Socage 

Soccage 

Socle 

2ocle 

Solan 

C Soland 
( Sulund 

Solder 

Soder 

Soldier 

Souldicr 

Soliped 

SoUpede 

Solitaire 

Solitair 

Solvable 

Solvible 

Somerset > C Somersault 
Summerset 5 1 Summersault 

Sonneteer 

Sonnetteer 

Soothe 

Sooth 

Sorrel 

Sorel 

Souse 

Sowse 

Spa 

Spaw 

Spicknel 

Spignel 

Spinach 

Spin age 

Spinel 

( Spinelle 
( Spinell 

Splice 

Splise 

Sponge 

Spunge 

Spongy 

Spungy 

Spright 

Sprite 

Sprightful 

Spriteful 

Spunk 

Sponk 

Spurt, or 

Spirt 

Staddle 

Stadle 

Stanch 

Staunch 

Stationery, n. 

Stationary 

Steadfast 

Stedfast 

Steelyard 

Stillyard 

Sterile 

Steril 

Stillness 

StUneas 

Stockade 

Stoocade 

Strait 

Streight, n. 

Strap, or 
Btrengthener 
Strew 1 

Strow i 

Strop 

Strengthner 

1 Straw 

Stupefy 

Stupify 

Style 

Stile 

Subtile, thinf 

Subtle 

Subtle, sly, 

Subtile 

Subtract 

Substraot 

Subtrautiuu 

Bubatraetioft 

Suitor 

Suiter 


ORTHOGaAPHY. 


Sulky 

Sulphuretted 

Sumach 

Sulkey 

Sulphuretcd 

C Sumac 

1 Shumac 

Suretyship 

Suretiship 

Surloin, or 

Sirloin 

Surname 

Sirname 

Surprise 

Surprize 

Surreptitious 

Subreptitious 

Survivor 

Survivor 

Survivorship 

Survivership 

Swag, or 

Sag 

Swale 

Sweale 

Sward 

Sord 

Swath 

Swarth 

Sweepstakes 

Sweepstake 

Swop, or 

Swap 

Sycamore 

C Sicamore 

C Sycamine 

Sylvan 

Silvan 

Synonyme, or 

Synonym 

Syphilis 

Siphilis 

Systematize 

Syslemiie 


T. 

Tabard 

Taberd 

Taffety 

C Taffeta 
i Taffata 

Taffrail 

Tafferel 

Taillage 

Tallage 

Talc, a stonSf 

CTalk 
i Talck 

Tallness 

Talness 

Talmud 

Tbalmud 
f Tambarine 

Tambourine 

< Tarabourin 

V Tamborin 

Tarpauling • 

C Tarpawling 

C Tarpaulin 

Tartan 

Tartane 

Tassel 

Tossel 

Tawny 

Tawney 

Tease 

Teaze 

Teazle 1 j 

[ Tassel , 

Teasel > \ 

[ Tazel 

Terrier 

Tarrier 

Tether 

Tedder 

Tetrastich 

Tetrastick 

Textuaxyr ( 

Teztualisi 1 

■ Tezturist 

1 Teztuarist 

■ Teztuist 

Theodolite 

Theodolet 

Thraldom 

Thralldom 

Thrash, or 

Thresh 

Threshold 

Threshhold 


Throe, a Throw 
Thyine, iooo<f, Thine 


Thyme 

Thimo 

Ticking, or 

Tickeit 

Tidbit 

Titbit 

Tie 

Tye^ 

Tier, a row, 

Tire 

Tierce 

Terce 

Tiger 

Tyger 

Tincol 

Tinkal 

Tint 

Teint 

Tiny 

Tyny 

Tippler 

Tipler 

Tithe 

Tythe 

Toilet 

Toilette 

Toll, to allure^ Tole 

Tollbooth 

Tolbooth 

Ton, or 

Tun 

Tonnage 

Tunnage 

Tormentor 

Tormenter 

Touchy, or 

Techy 

Tourmaline 

Tourmalin 

Trance 

Transe 

Tranquillity 

Tranquility 

Tranquillize 

Tranquilize 

Transferable 

Transferrible 

Tree-nail 

C Trenail 

C Trunnel 

Trellis 

Trellice 

Trentals 

Trigintals 

Trestle 

C Tressel 

C Trussel 

Trevet, or 

Trivet 

Trousers 

Trowsers 

Trucklebed, 

or Trundlebcd 

Turkey 

Turky 

Turnip 

Turnep 

Turnsole 

Turnsol 

Turkois 

C Turquois 

1 Turquoise 

Tutenag 

C Tutanag 

C Tutenaguo 

Tweedle 

C Twiddle 

1 Twidle 

Tyro 

Tiro 


u. 

Umbles 

Humbles 

Unbias 

Unbiass 

Unbiased . 

Unbi|u9sed 

Unbigoted 

Unbigotled 

Unroll 

ITnrol 

Unta 

Untiil 


V. 

Vaivode | 

C Waiwode 

Vayvodo f 

1 Waywode 

Vales 

Vails 
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Vi Ase 

Vallise 


W. 

With, n. 

Withe 

Vat, a vessel^ 

Fat 



Withal 

Witholl 

Vaudevil 

Vaudeville 

Wagon 

Waggon 

Wizard 

f Wizzard 

Vavasor | 

C Vavasour 

Waif 

Waift 

C Wisard 

C Valvasor 

Waive, to defer ^ Wave 

Woe 

Wo 

Veil, cover, 

Vail 

Wale 

Weal 

Wondrous 

Wonderous 

Vender, or 

VeAdo? 

Walrus 

Walruas 

WooilVici 

Woodbind 

Veneer 

Fineer 

Warranter, or 

Warrantor 

Woodchuck 

Woodchuk 

Venomous 

Venemous 

Waul 

Wawl 

Woollen 

Woolen 

Verdigris 

f Verdigrise 

Wear, v. 

Ware 

Wreathe, r. 

Wreath 

C Verdigrease 

Weasand 

f Wesand 

Wreck 

Wrack 

Vermilion 

C Vermillion 

C Wezand 

Wriggle 

Riggle 

C Virmilion 

Welsh 

Welch 



Vermin 

Vermine 

Whang 

Wang 


Y. 

Verst ! 

C Berst 

Whelk 

Welk 



i Werst 

Whippletree 

Whiffletree 

Vawl 

Yaul 

Vertebre, or 

Vertebra 

Whippoorwill 

Whippowlll 

Tearn 

Yern 

Vervain 

Vervane 

Whiskey , 

Whisky 

Yeast 

Yest 

Vial, or 

Phial 

Whitleather 

Whiteleather 

Yelk, or 

Yolk 

Vice, a screiOf 

Vise 

Whoop 

Hoop 

Yerk 

Yark 

Vicious 

Vitious 

Whooping- 

1 Hoopingcough 

Yew 

Eugh 

Villanons 

Villainous 

cough 



Villany 

Villainy 

Widgeon 

Wigeon 


z. 

Visitor 

Visiter 

Wilful 

Willful 


VUor 

Vizor 

Windlass 

C Windlace 


f ZafEr 

Vitiate 

Viciate 

1 Windlas 

Zafire 

j ZaflFhr 

Viiier 

C Vizir 

Wintry 

Wintery 


^ Zaf!er 

C Visier 

Wiry 

Wiery 

Zechin; see 

Sequin 

Voleano 

Vnloano 

Witchelm 

Weechelm 

Zino 

Zink 



III.- ENGLISH GEAMMAR 


Ilf this Dictionary care has been taken to give 
all the irregular grammatical forms of words. 
All the verbs of the language which are often 
met with, whether regular or irregular, are con- 
jugated; the plural forms of irregular nouns are 
exhibited ; and occasional observations are made 
in relation to the grammatical construction and 
use of words. 

It is not deemed expedient to give here any 
general system or outline of grammar ; but the 
design is merely to furnish, on various topics of 
practical grammar, some notices and remarks, 
which could not properly be introduced into the 
body of the Dictionary, and which may facilitate 
the use of the work* 

The parts of speech in the English language 
are commonly reckoned nine, or, if the parti- 
ticiple is considered a distinct part of speech, 
ten ; namely, the Article, Noun, Pronoun, Ad- 
jective, Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjunction, 
Preposition, and Inteijection. 

THE ARTICLE. 

The article is a word prefixed to nouns to 
point them out, or to limit their signification. 
The articles are cr, or an, and the ; as, a book, 
an apple, ihe man. — For the use of the arti- 
cles, see A, Aif, and The, in the Dictionary. 

THE NOUN. 

A noun, or substantive, is the name of any 
Dung that exists, or of which we have any 
idea. Proper nouns are the names of individ- 
uals, wbe^er persons or things; as, Mexan- 
detf •^merieOf London, Common nouns are the 
names of genera or classes. English common 
nouns are the appellatives or substantives of 
the English language, or are such as are con- 
tained in dictionaries of the language. 

nouns are mostly formed by affixing 
In the radical parts of words the tmodnations 


an, once, ant, ar, ard, art, ary, eer, tni, er, kr 
ist, ive, or, ster, ate, ee, ite, acy, age, ancy, ence, 
ency, head, hood, ion, Uy, im, merit, mony, ness, 
on, ry, ship, t, ih, tude^ ty, ure, y, dom, cule, cle, 
d, U, et, in, ine, kin, let, ling, ock, vie. 

Nouns have three cases, nominative, pgssess- 
ive, and objective; three genders, rnascvline,fini- 
inine, and neuter; and two numbers, singular 
and plural 

The plural number is generally formed b/ 
adding 8 to the singular ; as, hook, hooks ; dtm. 
doves. But if the singular ends in s, ss, sh, cK 
soft, or X, the plural is formed by the addition 
of es ; as, rebus, rebuses; mass, masses; lash, 
lashes ; church, churches ; fox, foxes. If the sin- 
gular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by 
adding s only ; as, monarch, monarchs. If tho 
singular ends in o, preceded by another vowel, 
tho plural is formed by the addition of s ; as, 
folio, folios ; cameo, cameos; barrihoo, bamboos; 
embryo, embryos ; but if the final o is preceded 
by a consonant, the plural is commonly formed 
by adding es; as, cargo, cargoes; hero, heroes. 
The following nouns, however, canto, cento, grot- 
to, junto, portico, rotundo, salvo, solo, tyro, duode- 
cimo, octavo, quarto, and some otliers derived from 
foreign languages, and hardly Anglicized, as al- 
bino, domino, &C., commonly have their plural 
formed by the addition of s only to the singular ; 
as, canto, cantos. But there are some, respect- 
ing which usage is not uniform. We some- 
times see the plural of duodecimo, octavo, and 
quarto, written with the addition of es, thus, rfu- 
odecimoes, octavoes, quarioes ; and we also some- 
times sec the plural of volcano written volcanos. 

There is a class of nouns, forming the names 
of various arts and sciences, which have^ plural 
termination in ks, but have no singular termi- 
nation ; as, ethics, mcUheimtics, mechanics, mdor 
physics, mnemonics, politics, &c. nouns of 
this class are generally considered by gramma- 
rians as properly plural; though we sometimes 
see them, or some of them, joined to verbs in 
the singular number by respectable writers. 
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Noufis of the singular number ending in y 
preceded by a consonant, fimn their plurals by 
changing y into us; as, lady, ladies; body, 
bodies ; but those ending in y preceded by a 
vowel, form their plurals regularly, by the addi- 
tion of 8 only to the singular; as, valley, vaU 
hys ; attorney, attorneys, &c. These plurals are 
sometimes erroneously written vallies, attomies. 

There is a class of nouns ending in f, or fe, 
viz., beef, calf, elf, half, kn\fe, leaf, life, locf, self, 
sheaf, shelf, wife, wolf, which form their plurals 
by changing/, or fe, into ; as, beeves, calves, 
&c. The word wharf, according to tlie pre- 
vailing American usage, is conformed to tliis 
doss, having for its plural wharves ; though, ac- i 
cording to English usage, the plural is wharfs* | 
— Staff commonly has staves in the plural ; but 
other nouns ending in ff, and also in f, except 
those above enumerated, form tlieir plurals reg- 
ularly, by adding s to the singular ; as, muff, 
muffs ; proof, proofs, &c. 

There is a considerable number of words 
derived from the Greek and Latin languages, 
which are often used in English, and are more 
or less Anglicized, and of which the Greek and 
Latin plurals are sometimes used, and sometimes 
plurals formed according to the analogy of the 
English language. Of this class are encomium, 
memorandum, medium, radius, dogma, of which 
the Latin plurals are encomia, memoranda, me- 
dia, radii, dogmata; the English, encomiums, 
memorandums, mediums, radiuses, dogmas* The 
two plurals are generally given, in this Dic- 
tionary, under such words as admit the use of 
both. 

There are some words which have the plural 
form, but which are used in both tlie singular 
and the plural number, or respecting the number 
of which there is a want of agreement among 
grammarians. Of this class are alms, bellows, 
gallows, means, news, and pains * — See these 
words m the Dictionary. 

Nouns formed by the addition of ftd (from 
the adjective fuU) to another word, as mouthful, 
spoorful, are regarded as indivisible compounds, 
and form their plurals in a regular manner by 
the adfhtion of s ; as, moutlfuls, spoonfuls* But 
some compound nouns, which have the parts of 
which they are compounded connected by hy- 
phens, havi the plural termination affixed to 
the first part 5 as, aide-de-camp, aides-de-camp; 
eousin-gennan, cousms-german ; court-martial, 
courts-nuxrHal f father-in-law, fathers-inAaio* 


THE PRONOUN. 

The different kinds of pronouns are specified 
in the notice of the word Pronoun, in the Dic- 
tionary, where they are also severally noticed* 

THE ADJECTIVE 

An adjective is a word added to a noun to 
express its quality, or limit its meaning; as, 
a good man ; a green field ; three apples. 

A great port of the adjectives of the English 
language are formed by affixing to the radical 
parts of words the terminations ac, al, an, ar, 
ary, en, ic, ical, id, He, ine, ory, ate, ftd, ose, ous, 
some, y, tsh, like, ly, ive, able, ible, ubk, less. 

Most adjectives have two variations from the 
simple or positive form of the word, called de- 
grees of comparison, namely, the comparative 
and superlative. 

In words of one syllable the comparative is 
commonly formed by adding r or er to the posi- 
tive ; as, wise, wiser ; soft, softer ; and tlie super- 
lative, by adding si or est; as, wise, wisest; soft, 
softest* 

Adjectives of more than one syllable are com- 
monly compared by prefixing more and most to 
the positive ; as, useful, more useful, most use- 
ful. — The termination ish, annexed to the pos- 
itive, denotes a diminution of the quality; aa 
blaok, blackish. 

Several adjectives form their degrees of com- 
parison in an irregular manner. These are 
good, had, little, many, much, near, late, and 
old, — See tliese words in the Dictionary. 

THE VERB. 

A verb is a part of speech which signifies to 
he, to do, or to suffer; or it is a word by means 
of which sometliing is affirmed respecting some 
person or thing; as, 1 am; you hear; he is in- 
struded. 

The person or thing respecting which any 
thing is afiirmed, is called the subject* A verb 
in the infinitive mode is not connected with any 
subject, and no affirmation can be made by it 

Verbs are divided into active or transitive, and 
neuter or intransitive. In this Dictionary, as 
well as in most other modem English diction- 
aries, verbs to which t?. o. is annexed are active, 
or transitive, verbs ; and those to which v. n. is 
annexed are neuter, or intransitive, verbs. 

An active, or transitive, verb expresses an ac- 
tion passing from an agent or actor to some 
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object acted upon ; and it requires die addition 
of an object to complete the sense ; as, “ The 
Tiastar teachis the pupU” or ^ The master teaches 
him.^ Here pupil and him denote objects acted 
upon, and are in the objective case, governed 
by the active or transitive verb teach, 

A neuter, or intransitive, verb expresses neither 
action nor passion, but being or state of being ; 
and it does not require the addition of an object 
to complete the sense ; as, “ He « ,* ” “ The sun 
shines” — There is a class of verba which are 
generally ranked among neuter verbs, and which 
denote action confined to the subject, without 
any object acted upon; as, run;” “He 
wdUts.” These are, by some grammarians, 
styled acHve-intransUive verbs, in distinction 
from adwe-transUive verbs. 

A passive verb is formed by associating the 
perfect participle of an active verb with some 
tense of the verb to be ; and it implies an object 
acted upon, and on agent by which it is acted 
upon; os, “Cffisar teas slain by Brutus.” 

A regular verb is one which forms its imper- 
fect tense and perfect participle by adding d or 
ed to the present ; as, love, loved; call, called. 

An irregular verb is one which does not form 
its imperfect tense and perfect participle by 
adding d or ed to the present ; as, present tmte, 
imperfect u>roie, perfect participle wriUen, 

All the verbs of the English language, which 
are often used, whether regular or irregular, 
ore carefully conjugated, where they severally 
occur, in this Dictionary. It is, therefore, not 
deemed necessary to insert here a table of 
irregular verbs. 

AuxUiary verbs, called also helping verbs, are 
those by means of which English verbs are 
principally conjugated. They are do, be, have, 
must, map, can, shall, unll, with their infiections. 
Might, could, should, and would, which are re- 
garded as the imperfect or past tenses of map, 
can, shall, and wUl, commonly imply past time ; 
yet they are sometimes used in the conditional 
present and future tenses. 

Many verbs are formed by affixing, to the 
radical parts of words, ate, en, jy, ish, ise, m. 

The Conjugation op Verbs. 

The coiyugation of a verb is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its several num- 
bers, pm»ons, moods, and tenses. 

The conjugation of an active verb is styled 
the ACTIVE VOICE, and that of a passive verb, 
Ibe passive voice, 


The auxiliary and the active verb To Have 
is corrugated in the following manners-^ 

TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mood, 

PRSISHT TXKSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

Ut Person, I have. 1. We have. 

2d Person, Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have. 

3d Person, Be, she, or 3. They have, 
it, hath or has. 


IMPERFECT TERSE. 


Singular, 

1. I had. 

2. Thou hadst 

3. He, dec. had. 


Plural. 

1. We had. 

2. Ye or you had. 
5. They had. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


Singular, 

1. I have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 

3. He has bad. 


Plural, 

1. We have had. 

2. Ye or you have had. 

3. They have had. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural 


I We had had. 

2. Ye or you had had. 

3. They had had. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


1. I had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 

3. He had had. , 

Singular, 

1. I shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt 

have. 

3. He shall or will have. 


Plural. 

1. We shall or will have, 

2. Ye or you sball or will 

have. 

8. They shall or will have. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. I shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 

3. He will have had. 


Plural, 

1. We shall have had. 

2. Ye or you will have had. 

3. They will have hod. 


Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me have. 1. Let us hove. 

2. Have thou, or do thou 2. Have ye, or do ye or 

have. you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have. 


Potential Mood. 

Mapst and mighist were fonnerly, and they 
are still by some, written mapest and ndgldest. 
The second persons singular couldst, shouldst, 
and ufouldst, were fbrmerly written mddest, 
skouldest, and toouldest 

PRESENT TSNSE^ 

Singular, 

1. t may or can have. 1. We may or con have. 
t, Thoa mayst or eastt 2. ¥« or yoU may or caa 
have. have. 

3. He may or oan have 8. They may or can have. 



CONJUGAllON OF VERBS. 


IMPERFECT TSEiE. 


Singular, 

1 I might, could, would, 

or ihouid have. 

2 ThouDiightBt,couldit, 

wooki8t,or shoiildst 
have. 

3. He might, could, 
would, or ehould 
have. 


Pfurol. 

1. We might, could, would, 

or ghould have 

2. Ye or you might, could, 

would, or should 
have. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have. 


PERFECT TEKSS. 

Singvlar, Plural. 

1. I may or can have had. 1. We may or can have 

had. 

2. Thou mayst or const 2. Ye or you may or can 

have had. have had. 

3. Ho may or can have 3. They may or can have 

had. had. 


PLUPERFECT 

Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. 

or should have hod. 

2. Thou roightst, couldst, 2. 

wouldet, or shouldst 
have had. 

8. Ho might, could, 3. 
would, or should 
have had. 


Subjunctive Mood, 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. If I have. 

2. If thou have. 

3. If he have. 


Plural. 

1. If we have. 

2. If ye or you have. 

3. If they have. 


Indicative Mood, 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Bmgtdar. 

1. I am. 

2. Thou art 

3. He, she, or it it. 


PhiraL 

1. We ai». 

S. Ye or you tie. 
3. They are. 


IMFERrSOT TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. I was. 

2. Thou wast 

3. He was. 


Phtnd. 

1. We were. 

2. Ye or you wero, 

3. They were. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. I have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 

3. He hath or has been. 


Plural. 

1. We have been. 

2. Ye or you have been. 

3. They have been. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


Plural. 

, We might, could, would, 
or should have had. 

Yo or you might, could, 
would, or should 
have had. 

They might, could, 
would, or should 
have had. 


Singular, 

1. I had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 

3. Ho had been. 


Plural. 

1. Wo had been. 

2. Yo or you had been. 

3. They had been. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular, 

1. I shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt bo. 

3. He shall or will be. 


Plural. 

1. We shall or will be. 

2. Ye or you shall or will 

be. 

3. They shall or will bo. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular, 

1. I shall have been 

2. Thou wilt have been. 

3. He will have been. 


Plural. 

1. We shall have been. 

2. Yo or you will havo 

been. 

3. They will have been. 


It is veiy common to vary the terminations of 
verbs in the subjunctive mood in the same man- 
ner as in the indicative ; as, « If thou lovest^ if 
ho loves instead of “If thou /ovc, if he loveP 
So also, “ If I owt, if thou art^ if he is ; if we 
arc,” &c. “ If I toot, if thou twwi, if he toot;” 
instead of “ If I be” &c. 

The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood 
are, in general, similar to the correspondent 
tenses of the indicative mood. 

Jf^nitive Mood 

PrttmU, To have. Perfect, To have had. 

Partidjpks, 

PreeetU or AtH»e, Hating.. Pe(fket or Paeehe, Had. 

Cmtifmmd Perfect, Having had. 

The auxiliary and the neuter verb Be ^ 
eoiyugated m follows : — 


Singular. 

1. Let me be. 

2. Be thou, or do thou 

be. 

3. Let him be. 


Imperative Mood, 

\T. Plural. 

1. Let us be. 

do thou 2. Be ye or you, or do ye 
or you be. 

3. Let them be. 


Potential Mood, 

PRSBEZrr TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can be. L Wo may or can be. 

% Thou mayst Of canst be. 2. Yeoryoumayorcanbe. 
3. Ho may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, 

or should be. 

2. Thou raightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 
be, 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should be. 


Pkardl. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should be. 

2. Ye oryou might, could, 

would, or should be. 

3. They might, could, 

wottld^ or (Aoold bo. 
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P£IirECT TEKSE. 


Smgvlar. 

1. I may or can have 
been. 

S. Tlion maytt or const 
have been. 

3. He may or can have 
been. 


Plural. 

1. We may or can have 

been. 

2. Ye or you may or can 

have been. 

3. They may or can have 

been. 


PtOPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular. 

^ 1, I might, could, would, 
or should have been. 

2. Thou mightat, couldst, 

wouldst, or shoulflat 
have been. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 


Plural. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 

2. Ye or you might, 

could, would, or 
should have been. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 


Subjunctive Mood. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular, 

1. Iloved. 

2. Thou lovodst 
3w Ho loved. 


PlmaL 
1 We loved. 

2. Ye or you loved. 
8. They loved. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. I have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 

3. He hath or has loved. 


Plural. 

1. We have loved. 

2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. They have loved. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. 1 had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 

3. He had loved. 


Plural. 

1. We had loved. 

2. Ye or you had loved. 

3. They had loved. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


Sit^gular. 

1. I shall or will love. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt 

love. 

3. He shall or will love. 


Plural 

1. We shall or will love. 

2. Ye or you shall or will 

love. 

3. They shall or will love. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular, 

1. If I be. 

2. If thou be. 

3. If he be. 


Plural. 

1. If we be. 

2. If ye or you be. 

3. If they lie. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. If I were. 

2. If thou wert. 

3. If he were. 


Plural 

1. If we were. 

2. If ye or you were. 

3. If they were. 


The remaining tenses of this mood are, in 
general, similar to the correspondent tenses of 
the indicative mood. , 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


Singtdar. 

1. I shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 


Plural. 

1. We shall have loved. 

2. Ye or you will have 

loved. 

3. They will have loved. 


Imperative Mood. 


Singular. 

1. Let me love. 

2. Love thou, or do thou 

love. 

3. Let him love. 


Plural, 

1. Let us love. 

2. Love ye or you, or do 

ye love. 

3. Lot them love. 


Potential Mood, 


, Infinitive Mood. 

Present, To be. Perfect, To have been. 

Participles, 

Present, Being. Perfect, Been. 

Compound Perfect, Having been. 


CoNyuoATioN OP Regular Verbs. 
ACTIVE. 

A regular active verb is conjugated in the 
. following manner: — 

TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural 

1. Hove. 1. We love.. 

2. Thou lorest 2. Ye or you love. 

$, He, she, or It^ loveth 3, They lore. 

or lovet 


THESENT TENSE. 


Singular, Plural, 

1. I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

love. love. 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, 

or should love. would, or should 

love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, 

wouldst, orshouldst could, would, or 

love. should love. 

3. He might, could, 8. They might, could, 

would, or should would, or should 

love. love. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singiular, Phmd, 

1. 1 may or can have 1. We may or eta have 
loved. loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or yon may oresa 

have loved. have loved. 

3. He may or can have 1 They may or caa have 

loved. loved. 



CONJUGATION OF VEBBS 


FLUPXBFXCT TXX8X. 

Bingtiiar, PhtrdL 

1. 1 might, ooold, would, 1. We might, could, 
erehouldhaveloTed. would, or ihould 

haye loved. 

2 Thou mightst, couldit, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldat, or ahouldit would, or should 

have loved. have loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
or should have loved. would, or should 

, have loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If ho love. 3. If they love. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in 
general, similar to the correspondent tenses of 
the indicative mood. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Praenlt To love. . Peifeet, To have loved. 
Participles, 

Present, Loving. Perfect, Loved. 

Compound Perfect, Having loved. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs passive are called regular when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of d 
or wf to the verb ; as, from the verb to love is 
formed the passive, I am loved, I was loved, 1 
shall be loved, &c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary verb to he, 
through all its changes of number, person, mood, 
and tense, in the following manner : — 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He ia loved. 3. They are loved. 

IMPXRPXCT TXNSX. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I waa loved. 1. We were loved. 

2 Thou wait loved. t. Ye or you were loved. 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

PXXriOT TBXSX. 
iSKf^luIor. Plural 

1. I have beex loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thoa hast been loved. 2. Ye or you have been 

loved. 

8. Ho bath or hai been 3. They have been loved, 
loved. 


PLUPXRFECT TXN81. 

Singular, Phtral 

1. I had been loved. ] . We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Yo or you hod been 

loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singtdar. Phtral, 

1. I shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or wil^ be 

loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt bo 2. Ye or you shall or will 

loved. be loved, 

3. He shall or will bo 3. They shall or wib be 

loved. loved. 

• SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been 

loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been 2. Yo or you will have 

loved. been loved. 

3. He will have been 3. They will have been 

loved. loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do 2. Be ye or you loved, ot 

thou be loved. do ye be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singylar. Plural. 

1. I may or can bo loved. 1. Wo may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or const 2. Yo or you may or can 

be loved. be loved. 

3. He may or can bo 3. They may or can be 

loved. loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, 
or should be loved. would, or should bo 

be loved. 

2 Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst would, or should be 

be loved. loved. 

3. Ho might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 

or should be loved, would, or should bo 

loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Phtral 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can have 

loved. been loved* 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2, Ye or you may p/r can 

have been loved. have been loved. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 

been loved. been loved 
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PLUrSRrXOT TSRll. 


Singtdar, 

1 1 might, could, would, 
or ehould have been 
loTod. 

S. Phou mightst, ooaldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst 
have been loved. 

3 He might, could, would, 
or should have been 
loved. 


Plural. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 

would, or should have 
been love£ 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 


Subjunctive Mood, 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Bingulctr, 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 


Plural. 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If ye or you be loved. 

3. If they bo loved. 


IMPE{IF£CT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If We were loved, 

t. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you wore loved. 

3. If ho were loved. 3. If they wore loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in 
general, similar to the correspondent tenses of 
the indicative mood. 


Infinitive Mood, 

Pre$enl. To be loved. Perfect, To have been loved. 


had cried out loudly against the crime while it 
um committing f Bolinghroke, — “My Lives are 
rqmnimgJ* Johnson* — Within a few years, a 
strange and awkward neologism has been intro- 
duced, by which the present passive participle is 
substituted, in such cases as the above, for the 
participle in ing ; and in the above examples, 
instead of “ in building,^* “ was committing,'^ 
and “ are reprinting,'' the modern innovators 
Would sayj, “ in being buUt," “ was being com- 
mitted," “ are being reprinted," This new form 
has been used by some respectable writers. 
The following are instances of it: “For those 
who are being educated in our seminaries.” II, 
Southey, — “ It was being uttered," Coleridge, — 
“The foundation was being laid" Brit, ’Critic, 
— “It \r8xvufxirog\ signifies properly, though in 
uncouth English, one who is being beaten," Abp, 
Whately, — “ The bridge is being built, and 
other phrases of the like kind, have pained the 
eye.” D. Booth, — This phrase “ in uncouth Eng- 
lish” has been censured by many, and defended 
by some. The Eclectic Review remarks, “ That 
a need of tliis phrase, or an equivalent one, is 
felt, is sufficiently proved by the extent to whicli 
it is used by educated persons and respectable 
writers” 


Participles, 

Pretent, Being loved. Perfect, Been loved. 

Compound Perfect, Having been loved. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

The participle is, by some grammarians, con- 
sidered as a distinct part of speech, and by 
others it is regarded only as a form of the verb. 
It is derived from the verb, and partakes of the 
signification and properties of the verb. It is 
an adjective form of the verb, and, like an ad- 
jective, belongs to a noun; and it signifies 
doing, being, or suffering, without affirming any 
tiling. It becomes a noun by prefixing to it 
the definite article /he, — There are three par- 
ticiples : the present, ending in ing, as moving; 
the perfect, past, of passive, ending (if the verb 
is regular) in ed, as moved; and the compound 
perfect, as having moved. 

The participle in ing, though properly and 
generally active, is sometimes used in a pas- 
sive sense ; as, « Forty and six years was this 
temple in budding," John iL — “ The nation 


THE ADVERB. 

An adverb is a word added to a verb, an ad- 
jective, and sometimes to another adverb, to 
express some quality or circumstance respecting 
it; as, “He writes well;" “A truly excellent 
scholar “He speaks very correctly.” A great 
many adverbs are formed from adjectives by Die 
addition of ly, or by changing eio y ; as, loist, 
imsely ; noble, nobly. 


THE PREPOSITION. 

Prepositions show the relations between 
words, and are generally placed before nouns 
and pronouns in the objective case. 

There are many nouns, adjectives, verbs, and 
participles, which are followed by their appro- 
priate prepositions; and there are instances in 
which it is a matter of some difficulty to de- 
termine what preposition is most suitable to be 
used. The following list comprises a consider- 
able number of words, with the proper preposi* 
Don subjoined. 
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A List of Words with the proper Prepositions Annexed, 


A. I 

Abnndoned to. 

Abate of. 

Abhorrence of. 
Abhorrent from. 
Abide in, at, toUh. 
Abominable to. 

Abound in, with. 
Abridge of from. 
Absent from. 

Abstain from. 
Abstinence from. 

Abut on, upon. 

Accede to. 

Acceptable to. 

Access to. 

Accessory to. 
Accommodate to. 
Accord, v» n. with; v. a. 
to. 

Accordance xoith. 
Account of for^ to. 
Accountable to a per- 
son ; for a thing. 
Accuse of. 

Acquaint with. 
Acquaintance with. 
Acquiesce in. 

Acquit of. 

Adapted to. 

Add to. 

Address to. 

Adequate to. 

Adhere to. 

Adjacent to. 

Adjourn to. 

Adjudge to. 

Adjust to. 

Admonish of. 

Admission (access) to; 

(entrance) into. 
Admit of. 

Advantage over. 

Advise of to. 

Advocate for. 

Afieotion for. 

Affinity to, with, he* 
tmm. 

Agree with a person ; 
to things proposed ; 
upon things or con- 
ditions. 

Agreeable to* 


Alienate from. 

Allude to. 

Alteration in. 

Ambitious of, to. 
Amenable to. 

Analogous to. 

Analogy to, between. 
Angry with a person; 

at a thing. 

Annex to. 

Animadvert on, upon. 
Answer for, to. 
Antecedent to. 
Antipathy to, against. 
Anxious about. 
Apologize for. 

Apology for. 

Appeal to 
Appertain to. 
Applicable to. 

Apply to. 

Apprehensive of. 
Appropriate to. 
Approve of. 

' Argue with, against. 

I Array with, in. 

Arrive at. 

Ask of a person; for 
or after a person or 
thing. 

Aspire to. 

Assent to. 

Assimilate to. 

Associate xoith. 

Assure of. 

Atone for. 

Attached to. 

Attain to. 

Attend to. 

Attentive to. 

Averse to, from. 
Aversion to, from. 

B. 

Ballot for. 

Banish from. 

Bare of. 

Bargain for. 

Bear up, upon, xoith. 
Beguile of. 

Believe in, on. 

Belong to. 

Bereave of. 


Bestovr on, upon. 

Betray to a person ; 

into a thing. 

Betroth to. 

Bigoted to. 

Bind to, in, up, upon. 
Blame for. 

Blush at. 

Boast of. 

I Border on, upon. 

Brag of. 

c. 

Call on, upon, at, for; 
— on a. person ; at a 
house. 

Capable of 
Care for, to. 

Careful of for. 
Careless of about 
Carp at. 

Catch at, up. 

Caution against. 
Certify of. 

Change for, with. 
Charge on or against a 
person,; irit/i a thing. 
Clear of 
Coalesce with. 

Coincide with 
Commune with. 
Commit to. 
Communicate to, with. 
Compare to, in respect 
to quality ; with, by 
way of illustration. 
Compelled to. 
Compliance with. 
Comply with. 
Composed of. 

Concede to. 

Conceive of. 
Concerned at, for. 
Concur with, in, on, to. 
Condemn to. 
Condescend to. 
Conduce to. 

Confer on, upon. 
Confide in. 

Conform to. 

Congenial to, with. 
Congratulate on, upon. 
Connect xvitk. 


Conscious of. 
Consecrate to. 

Consent to. 

Consign to. 

Consist of in, with. 
Consistent with. 
Consonant to. 

Consult loitA. 

Contend with, against 
Contest with. 
Contiguous to. 
Contrast with. 
Contrary to. 
Conversant in, with, 
about. 

Convert to, into. 
Convict of. 

Convince of 
Copy from, after. 
Correspond to, with. 
Correspondence to, 
with. 

Correspondent to. 
Covenant with, for. 
Cure of. 

D. 

Dash against, upon. 
Deal in, by, xoith. 
Debar of from. 
Decide on, upon. 
Defend against, from 
Deficient in. / 
Defraud of. 

Demand of. 

Denounce against a 
person ; on a thing. 
Depend on, upon. 
Dependent on, upon. 
Deprive of. 

'Derogate from. 
Derogation from, to. 
Derogatory to. 
Descended from. 
Deserving of. 

Desirous of 
Desist from. 

Despair of 
Despoil of 
Destined to. 

Destitute of. 

Detach from, 

I Detract from. 
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Deviate from 
Devolve on, upon. 
Devote to. 

Dictate to. 

Die of a disease ; the 
sword or famine ; for 
f another. 

Differ with a person in 
opinion j from a per- 
son or thing in some 
quality. 

Different from. 
Difficulty in. 

Diminish from. 
Diminution of. 

Disabled from. 

Disagree witk^ to. 
Disagreeable to. 
Disappointed of a thing 
not obtained ; in a 
thing obtained. 
Disapprove of. 
Discourage from. 
Discouragement to. 
Disengaged frojn. 
Disgusted a/, with. 
Dislike to. 

Dismission from. 
Disparagement to. 
Dispense with. 

Dispose of to^ for. 
Dispossess of. 

Dispute with. 

Disqualify for, from. 
Dissatisfied with. 
Dissent from. 

Distinct from. 
Distinguish from, be- 
tween. 

Distrustful of. 

Divested of. 

Divide between two ; 

among many. 

Dole on. 

Doubt of, about. 

Dwell irt, at, on. 

R 

Eager in, for, after. 
Embark in, for. 
Embellished with 
Emerge from. 

Employ in, on, upon, 
about, 

Emnlous ef. 

Enamored of. 

Encounter with. 


Encouragement to. 
Encroach on, upon 
Endeared to. 
Endeavor after. 
Endowed with. 
Endued with. 

Engage in, with, for. 
Enjoin on, upon. 
Enter on, upon, into. 
Entrance on, upon, 
into. 

Envious of, at. 

Equal to, with. 
Equivalent to. 
Espouse to. 

Estimated at. 
Estranged from. 
Exception from, to, 
against. 

Excluded from. 
Exclusive of. 

Expelled from. 

Expert in, at. 

Exposed to. 

Expressive of. 

F. 

Fall under. 

Familiar to, with. 

Fawn on, upon. 

Fearful of. 

Feed on, upon 
Fight with, against, 
for. 

Filled loUh. 

Fond of. 

Fondness for. 

Foreign to, from. 
Founded on or upon a 
basis; in truth. 

Free from. 

Friendly to. 

Frown at, upon. 
Fruitful in, of. 

Full of 

G. 

Give to. 

Glad of, at. 

Glance at, upon. 

Glow with. 

Grapple with. 

Grateful to a peroon^ 
for a favor. 

Grieve at, far. 

Guard against. 


H. 

Hanker after. 

Happen to, on. 

Healed of. 

Hinder from. 

Hiss at. 

Hold in, of, on. 

I. 

Immersion in. 
Impatient at, for. 
Impenetrable by, to. 
Impervious to. 

Impose on, upon. 
Inaccessible to. 
Incapable of. 

Incentive to. 
Incorporate into, with. 
Inconsistent lotl/i. 
Inculcate on, upon. 
Independent of, on. 
Indulge with, in. 
Indulgent to. 

Influence over, with, on. 
Inform of, about, con- 
cerning. 

Initiate into, in. 
Initiation into. 

Inquire of, after. 

Inroad into. 

Insensible to, of. 
Inseparable from. 
Insinuate into. 

Insist on, upon. 
Inspection into, over. 
Instruct in. 

Insult over. 

Intent on, upon. 
Interfere with. 
Intermeddle with. 
Intervene between. 
Intimate with. 

Introduce into, in. 
Intrude on, upon, into. 
Inured to. 

Invested with. 

Irritated against or by 
a person ; at or by a 
tiling. 

J. 

Jealous of. 

Jeer at. 

Join with, to. 


K. 

Knock at, on. 

Known to, 

L. 

Laden with. 

Land at. 

Laugh at. 

Lean on, upon, against 
Level with. 

Liberal to, of. 

Liken to. 

Live in, at, with, upon 
Loaded with. 

Long for, after. 

Lord over. 

M. 

Made of. 

Marry to, with. 

Meddle with. 

Mediate between. 
Meditate on, upon. 
Meet, V. with. 

Militate against. 
Mingle with. 

Minister to. 

Mistrustful of. 

Mix with. 

N. 

Necessary to, for. 

Need of. 

Neglectful of. 

Negotiate with. 

o. 

Obedient to. 

Object to, against. 
Observant of. 
Observation of. 

Obtrude on, upon 
Obvious to. 

Offend against. 
Offensive to. 

Offer to. 

Operate on. 

Opposite to, 

P. 

Partake 
Partial to* 
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Partiality iSf for. 
Participate tn, of. 
Patient withy of. 

Pay for. 

Peculiar to. 

Penetrate into. 
Persevere in. 

Pertain to. 

Pitch vpouy on. 

Play ouy upouy with. 
Pleasant to. 

Pleased toith. 

Plunge into. 

Possessed of. 

Pray /or, with. 
Predisposed to. 

Prefer tOy beforOy above. 
Preferable to. ' 
Preference tOy occr, 
above, bejore. 

Prefix to. 

Prejudice against. 
Prepare for. 

Preserve from 
Preside over. 

Press on, upon. 
Presume on, upon. 
Pretend to. 

Prevail on, upon, with, 
(to persuade) over, 
against, (to over- 
come.) 

Prevent from. 

Prey on, upon. 

Prior to. 

Productive of. 

Profit by. 

Profitable to. 

Prone to. 

Pronounce against a 
person ; on a thing. 
Propose to. 

Protect others from, 
ourselves against. 


Protest against. 

Proud of. 

Provide with, for, 
against. 

Purge of, from, away. 

Q. 

Quarrel with. 

Quarter on, upon. 
Questioned on, upon, 
hj. 

R. 

Reckon on, upon, with. 
Recline on, upon. 
Reconcile to, with. 
Recover from. 

Reduce to, under. 
Reflect on, upon. 
Refrain from. 

Regard /or, to. 

Rejoice at, in. 

Relate to. 

Release from. 

Relieve from. 

Relish for, of. 

Rely on, upon. 

Remain in, at 
Remark on, upon. 
Pvcmit to. 

Remove from. 

Repent of. 

Replete toith. 
Reproached for. 
Resemblance to, be- 
tween. 

Resolve on, upon. 

Rest in, at, on, upon. 
Restore to. 

Restrain from, of. 
Retire from. 

Return to. 

Rich in. 


Rid of 
Rob of. 

Rove about, over. 

Rub against. 

Rule over. 

Rush against, on, upon. 

s. 

Satiate with. 

Saturate with. 

Save from. 

Seek for, after, to. 
Seize on, upon. 

Send to, for. 

Sensible of. 

Sick of. 

Significant of. 

Similar to. 

Sink into, in, beneath. 
Sit on, upon, in. 

Skilful in, at. 

Smile at, on, upon. 
Snap at. 

Snatch at. 

Sneer at. 

Solicitous about, for 
Sorry for. 

Stay in, at, with. 

Stick to, by. 

Strip of. 

Strive with, against. 
Subject to. 

Submissive to. 

Submit to. 

Substitute for. 
Subtract from. 

Suitable to, for. 
Surprised at. 
Suspected of, by. 
Swerve from. 
Sympathize with. 


xlix 

T. 

Taste of a thing pos- 
sessed j for a thing 
desired or relished. 
Tax vjithy for. 

Tend to, towards. 
Thankful for. 

Think on, upon, of, 
about. 

Touch at, on, upon. 
Transmit to. 
Troublesome to. 

True to. 

Trust in, to. 

u. 

Unison with. 

Unite wiithy to. 

Useful /or, to. 

Value on, upon. 

Vest in a person, with 
a thing. 

Void o/. 

w. 

Wait on, upon. 

Want of 
Weary of. 

Weep at, for. 

Witness of. 

Worthy of. 

Y. 

Yield to. 



IV.-ORIGIN, FORMATION, AND ETYMOLOGY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


1. The earliest authentic event recorded in 
the history of Britain, was the landing of Julius 
Ceesar on the eastern shore, fifty-five years be- 
fore the Christian era. The country was then 
inhabited by the Britons, a Celtic race, who 
continued to hold possession of it till the mid- 
dle of the fifth century. Of their language, 
styled the Celtic, or, with reference to Britain, 
Jie Brilishj few traces now exist in England, 
except in geographical names, as those of some 
vowns, mountains, rivers, lakes, &c. ; but the re- 
mains of it are to be found in the Gaelic of 
the Scottish Highlands, in the Welsh, the Erse 
or Irish, and the Manks language, in the Isle 
of Man. 

2. About the middle of the fifth century, 
the Saxons Irom Lower Germany invaded 
the island ; and, before many years elapsed, 
they established their authority over the most 
of that part of it which is now called England ; 
and the Bntons were driven into Wales. From 
a leading branch of the Saxons, called Jhxgks^ 
the country received its name of England^ and 
the new language was denominated from them 
the JlngUhSaxon ; often also called simply the 
Saxon* At the time of their invasion, the Sax- 
ons were an illiterate people; but they after- 
wards cultivated learning to some extent; and 
among their principal writers were Gildas, Caed- 
mon, .^Ifric, Bede, and Kmg Alfred. 

3. The Anglo-Saxon dynasty, after having 
continued about six hundred years, was termi- 
nated, in 1066, by the invasion of William, Duke 
of Normandy, commonly called the Conqueror, 
The Norman French now became the language 
of the court and the upper classes, wnile the Sax- 
on continued to be the only speech of the com- 
mon people or peasantry. In the course of time, 
these two languages were blended into one, and 
oeceune the basis of the present English. ** The 
Saxon power,” Dr, Bosworth remarks, “ ceased 
when William the Conqueror ascended the 
throne, but npt the language ; for Anglo-Saxon, j 


after rejecting or changing many of its inflec- 
tions, continued to be spoken by the old iiihab 
itants till the time of Henry III., A. D. 1258. 
What was written after this period has gener- 
ally so great a resemblance to our present lan- 
guage, that it may evidently be called English.” 
The following is the statement of Hippisley, a 
late English writer: “ Although neither the ori- 
gin nor subsequent progress of English can bo 
assigned to any specified dates, yet, for the sake 
of perspicuity, we may (as in the case of general 
history) establish arbitrary and conventional di- 
visions. Thus we say, generally speaking, that 
I about 1150 may be dated the decline of pure 
Saxon ; about 1250 the commencement of Eng- 
lish; and that the century between tliese two 
dates was occupied by a kind of semi-Saxon 
language.” 

4. After the Norman conquest, the Saxon 
laws were continued in force, and were trans- 
lated into Norman French. “The proceedings,” 
as stated by Blackstone, (Commentaries, Book 
III. chap. 21,) “ were all written, as indeed all 
public proceedings were, in Nonnan or law 
French, and even the arguments of the counsel 
and the decisions of the court were in the same 
barbarous dialect This continued till the reign 
of Edward HI., who, having employed his arms 
successfully in subduing the croton of France, 
thought it unbecommg the dignity of the victors 
to use any longer the language of a vanquished 
country. By a statute, therefore, passed in tlie 
36th year of his reign [1362,] it was enacted, 
that, for the future, all pleas should be pleaded, 
shown, defended, answered, debated, and judged, 
in the English tongue, but be entered and en- 
rolled in Latin.” This is the date of the tri- 
umph of the English language over the French 
in the English courts of law. 

5. In the fourteenth century flourished Chau- 
cer, the great early English poet ; also Sir John 
Mandeville, the traveller, and John Wicliffe, the 
refimner, both distinguished as early English 
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prose irriters. But the times, long after the age 
of Chaucer, continued barbarous, and, till after 
the invention of printing and the revival of 
learning, few writers appeared to cultivate and 
improve the language, or to enrich it with val- 
uable works. It was in the sixteentli century, 
during the reign of the Tudor family, tliat the 
language assumed, substantially, the external 
form in which it is now found, and became en- 
riched by many productions which still form a 
part of its standard literature. 

6. The Saxon or Anglo-Saxon language, 
which is a branch of the Teutonic, the lan- 
guage of the Teutones, a pepple who inhabited 
a large part of central Europe, while the Celts 
overspread tlio west, is the parent language of 
the English. Some of the other north European 
languages, of the great Teutonic or Gotho- 
Teutonic family, which have contributed to 
enrich the English tongue, are the Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic, of the 
Scandinavian branch, and the German and 
Dutch, of the Germanic branch. The south 
European languages which have furnished the 
largest contributions, are tlie Greek, Latin, and 
French ; especially the Latin, through the me- 
dium of the French or Norman Fi’ench ; also 
Uie Italian, the Spanish, and various other lan- 
guages, have afforded more or less. 

7. The Anglo-Saxon is the language to which 
the English owes its general form and structure, 
all the particles on which its syntax depends, 
all its pronouns and coi\j unctions ; nearly all its 
prepositions, most of its monosyllables, and, 
indeed, all the words that are most frequently 
repeated on the same page. 

8. The predominance of Anglo-Saxon will 
readily be seen by analyzing a passage in any 
common English writer. Of tlie sixty-six words 
which are comprised in the Lord’s prayer, there j 
ore only five that ore not Anglo-Saxon. Mr. 
Sharon Turner, in his “ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons,” has adduced from popular English 
writers sixteen extracts, in which he has dis- 
crifflinated, by Italics, the words which are An- 
glo-Saxon firom those of foreign origin. Two 
of his extracts are here quoted, and also the 
results of the comparisons of all of them are 
given* The words which are not Anglo-Saxon 
ore in Italics in the following extracts: — 

9* ** And they made ready the presttU against 
Jo$tph came at noon ; for they heard that they 
should eat bread there. And when came 
homo, they brought him the prmiiU which was 
in ihm hand into the house, and bowed them* 


selves to him to the earth. And be asked them 
of their welfare, and said, Is your father well, 
the old man of whom ye spake? Is he yet 
alive? And they answered. Thy servant our 
father is in good health, he is yet alive* And 
they bowed down their heads, and made obei- 
sance, And he lift up his eyes, and saw his 
brother Benjamin^ his mother’s sou, and said, Is 
this your younger brother, of whom ye spake 
unto me ? And he said, God be gracious unto 
thee, my son.” — Gen. xliiL 25 — 29. 

10. “ Of geniuSf that pomr which constitutes 
a poet ; that quality without which judg7Mnt is 
cold and knowledge is inert ; that energy which 
collects^ combines^ ampljfies, and animates; the 
superiority must, with some hesitation^ bo al- 
lowed to Diydtn, It is not to be inferred^ tliat 
of this poetical vigor Pope had only a little, be- 
cause Drydtn had more ; for every other writer 
since Milton must give place to Pope; and 
even of Drydtn it must be said, that if he has 
brighter paragraphs^ he has not better poems^ 
— Johnson, 

11. In the following table, the figures in the 
left-hand column show the whole nfimber of 
words in the above two, and also in the four- 
teen other, extracts or passages from popular 
English writers; and those in the right-hand 
column, the number of words m each, which 
are not Saxon. 



Words. 

JVot Smon 

Genesis, 

. 130 . . . 

5 

John xi. 32 — 36, 

. 74 . . . 

2 

Shakspeare, 

. 81 . . . 

13 

Milton, 

. 90... 

16 

Cowley, 

. 76... 


Thomson, 

. 78... 


Addison, 

. 79... 


Spenser, 

. 72... 


Locke, 

. 94... 


Pope, 

. 84... 

28 

Young, 

. 96... 


Swift, . * 

. 87... 

9 

Robertson, 

. 114 . . . 

34 

Hume, 

. 101 . . . 


Gibbon, 

. 80 . . . 

31 

Johnson, 

. 87 ... . 

21 

Total, 

1522 

291 


12. Of the total number of words m these 
sixteen passages, the proportion not Baxon is 
somewhat less than one fifth. It is to be ob- 
served, that, in this computation, every repetition 
of a word is counted. In the verses quoted from 
Genesis, the word and^ far example, is repeated, 
and therefore counted, twelve times. 

" d2 
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13. In the fii-st chapter of the common version 
of St. John’s Gospel, there ore one thousand 
und three 'words, of which, excepting fifty-three 
proper names, there are only fifty-five tliat are 
not Anglo-Saxon. In this chapter the particle tk^ 
occurs sixty-eight times ; anrf, sixty-one times ; 
q/*, tliirty-nine times; thai^ nineteen times; unto, 
fifteen times ; to, tlnrteen times. Of the three 
personal pronouns, /, thou, and he, including 
tlieir oblique forms, those of the first person 
occur thirty-three times ; tliose of the second, 
thirty times; those of the third, eighty times. 
The verb to be, in its different inflections, occurs 
forty-six times. All these words, of so frequent 
occurrence, are Anglo-Saxon. There is, per- 
haps, no book m the English language in which 
Anglo-Saxon words more abound than in tlie 
common version of tlie Bible. Works which 
treat of the common affairs of life, have the 
greatest proportion of such words, and scientific 
works, the least 

14. « If we look not merely at the number of 
the words which the Anglo-Saxon has contrib- 
uted to the English, but to the kinds of words, as 
well as to the share it has had in its formation | 
and development, we shall at once see that there 
is no comparison between tlie importance of 
this and that of any other element English 
grammar is almost exclusively occupied with 
what 18 of Anglo-Saxon origin. Our chief pe- 
culiarities of structure and of idiom are essen- 
tially Anglo-Saxon ; while almost all tlie classes 
of words, which it is the office of grammar to 
investigate, are derived from that language. 
And though these peculiarities of structure may 
occupy little space, and tlieso words be very 
few compared with tiiose to be found in John- 
son’s Dictionary, they enter most vitally into the 
constitution of the language, and bear a most 
important part in shaping and determining its 
character. Thus what few inflections we have 
are all Anglo-Saxon. The English genitive, the 
general modes of forming the plural of nouns, 
and the terminations by which we express the 
comparative and superlative of adjectives, cr 
and est ; the inflections of the pronouns ; of the 
second and third persons, present and imperfect, 
of the verbs ; of the preterits and participles of 
the verbs, whether regular or irregular ; and the 
most fipeqnent termination of our adverbs [ly), are 
all Anglo-Saxon. The nouns, too, derived from 
liEtin and Greek, receive the Anglo-Saxon ter- 
ininations of the genitive and the plural, while 
the preterits and participles of verbs, derived 
from the name sources, take Anglo-Saxon inflec- 


tions. As to the parts of speech, those which 
occur most frequently, and ore individually of 
most importance, are almost wholly Anglo-Sax- 
on. Such are our articles and definitives gen- 
erally ; as, an, the, this, that, these, those, many, 
few, some, one, none ; the adjectives whose com- 
paratives and superlatives are irregularly formed, 
and wdiich are, in every language, among the 
most ancient, comprehensive in meaning, and 
extensively used ; the separate words more and 
n^ost, by which we as often express the forms 
of comparison as by distinct terminations; all 
our pronouns, personal, possessive, and inter- 
rogative; nearly every one of our so-called ir- 
regular verbs, including all the auxiliaries, 
have, be, shall, will, may, can, must, by which 
we express the force of the principal varieties 
of mood and tense ; all the adverbs most fre- 
quently employed, and tlie prepositions and con- 
junctions almost without exception.” 

“ The English language consists of about 

38.000 words. This includes, of course, not 
only radical words, but all derivatives, except 
the preterits and participles of verbs ; to which 
must be added some terms, which, though set 
dowm in the dictionaries, are eitlier obsolete, or 
have never ceased to be considered foreign. 
Of these about 23,000, or nearly five eighths, 

ore of Anglo-Saxon origin In Bos- 

worth’s Anglo-Saxon Lexicon, there ore from 

25.000 to 28,000 words, counting, of course, 
compound words as well as roots. Supposing 
one fifth of these obsolete, there would remain 
nearly the numbers already stated.” — Ediiv- 
burgh Review, vol. Ixx. 

15. “The peculiar structure of the English 
language is far from having been investigated, as 
yet, with that degree of attention and accuracy 
that it deserves. Among other things, wc do 
not find that any grammarian has been at tlio 
pains to take a full comparative view of its two 
great component parts; by which wo mean, 
on the one hand, those words that are derived 
from the Saxon, Danish, and other northern lan- 
guages, and, on the other hand, those from the 
Greek, Latin, French, and otiier idioms of the 
south of Europe. These two seta of vocables 
are so dissimilar from each other, that they ap- 
pear, at first view, incapable of being amalga- 
mated together, so as to form an harmonious 
whole; yet who is there that can read, feel, 
and understand, and does not admire the sub- 
lime harmony which Milton, Diydcni Pope, 
Shakspeare, Bolingbroke, and the other immor- 
tal poets and prose writers of Great Britain, 
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have produced oiv,' of those discordant ele- 
ments ? To analyze, therefore, those elements, 
from which have resulted such inconceivable 
effects, is well worth the trouble of the gram- 
marian and philologer; and the interesting dis- 
coveries to which such an inquiry will lead, 
will amply repay their learned labors. — As far 
as we have been able to judge from a superfi- 
cial investigation of the subject, we are apt to 
believe that the English words of northern deri- 
vation are to those derived from the ancient, as 
well as tlie modern languages of Southern Eu- 
rope, in the proportion of something more than 
three, but not quite as much as four, to one. As 
the southern words are, in general, polysyllabic, 
and make a conspicuous figure wherever they 
occur, many are apt to think their number 
greater than on examination it really appears 
to be.” — P. S, Duponceau, 

16. The number of words belonging to the 
English language has never been accurately 
ascertained, and it is difficult to ascertain it 
with exactness; for it is difficult to form and 
apply the rules for computing the number. 
The number which is stated in the preceding 
extract from tlie Edinburgh Review, is thirty- 
eight thousand, which is considerably less than 
the number found in Johnson’s Dictionary, as it 
was left by him. Of the great number of words 
which have been introduced into the language, 
in the various sciences, since the first publica- 
tion of Johnson’s Dictionary, very few are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. By adopting so restricted 
a mode of computing the number of English 
words, 08 to exclude all compound and obsolete 
words, and all words introduced by the arts 
and sciences within the past century, and thus 
to reduce the number to 38,000, -the proportion 
of Anglo-Saxon words would probably not be 
far from that above stated ; that is, five eighths. 
The computation of Mr. Duponceau of the 
proportion between tlie two classes of English 
words, those of northern and those of southern 
derivation, must have been formed, not by 
analyzing the vocabulary of an English dic- 
tionary, but by examining the words as they 
occur on the pages of English books ; and, as 
Anglo-Saxon words are much more frequently 
repeated than those of a different ongin, there 
may bo no material inconsistency between his 
Jomputation and that of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. 

17. The following are the principal Mglo- 
Sttxon pr^/ixeSt namely, a, 6c, cm, tn^fort^ im, 
mi#, 01^1 over, vn, and under; as, ahead, be- 


friend, embody, enable, ^rebode, imbosom, mis- 
deed, outdof overact, nnbind, wnhke, undergo, 

18. Some of the common Jlnglo-Saxon termi- 
nations are the folio wmg, namely, er, fid, less, 
ly, ness, ship ; as, writer, mind/itZ, helpless, just- 
ly, goodnese, partnereAijo. 

19. The contributions of the Latin language 
to the English, are next, in importance and. 
amount, to those of the Anglo-Saxon ; and these 
contributions came chiefly through the medium 
of the French, or Norman French, in conse- 
quence of the Norman conquest It has been 
stated by some philologists, * that the English 
language is indebted to the Latin for the greater 
part of its vocabulary. This, however, is a 
greatly exaggerated statement ; yet the contribu- 
tions from that language are great and important, 
and they enter extensively into the formation 
and etymology of English words. The Latm 
has furnished a large portion of the abstract and 
general terms, especially in the departments of 
theology, moral and political philosophy, and all 
the moral sciences; also a great part of the 
terms used in polite literature, and the - lan- 
guage of polite life. A great part of the mili- 
tary terms in English, come directly from the 
French. 

20. The following are Latin 'prefixes : a, ab, 
ahs, from ; as, avert, abjure, abstract ; — ad, a, 
ojc, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, at, to ; as, adduce, 
accede, affix, &c. ; — ante, before ; as, antece- 
dent ; — circum, about ; as, circumjacent ; — con, 
CO, cog, col, com, cor, together, with ; as, conform, 
coeval, collect, &c. ; — contra, against; as, con- 
tradict ; — de, down, from ; as, deface, degrade ; 

— dis, asunder; as, dmrm; — c, ex, out of; as, 
eject, exclude; — extra, beyond; as, extrajudi- 
cial; — in, ig, il, im, ir, (when prefixed to a 
verb,) in ; as, indue ; (when prefixed to an ad- 
jective,) not; as, invisible ; — inter, between; as, 
intermix; — intro, within; as, introduce; — ob, 
oc, of, op, for, in the way of; as, object, occur ; 
— per, through; as, |?ervade; — post, after; as, 
jpoetscript ; — pre, before ; as, precede ; — preter, 
beyond ; as, ^wctcrnatural ; — pro, for, forward ; 
as, j?roconsul ; — re, back, again ; as, return, re- 
build; — retro, backward; as, retrospect; — sc, 
aside ; os, accede ; — sine, without ; as, sinecure ; 

— svh, sue, suf, sug, sup, sus, under, after ; as, 
awtdean, sufhoe, suggest, awpplant^ #l«pect ; — 
super, above ; as, ewjierabound, supernatural ; — 
trans, beyond ; as, transcend ; — ultra, beyond ; 
as, tdframarine. 

21. The following ^rminotion# are derived 
from the Latin or French: able, ible, cU, tie, t(V 
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oZ, tan, an, ant, ent, lar^ ily^ or, ous, tion, 
tive, tude, twre, 

S3. To the Greek, tlie English language is 
indebted for most of the terms in physical 
science, and, indeed, for a great port of the 
terms employed in all the arts and sciences. 

33. The following are Grofk prefixes : a, (a,) 
without; as, acephalous ; — ana, (dyd,) through, 
again ; as, anagram ; — anti, (dLvrl,) against ; as, 
onttchnstian ; apo, (dtn6,) from ; as, apostate ; 
— cata, (sard,) down, fiom side to side ; as, cata- 
logue ,* — > dia, (did,) through ; as, diagonal ; — 


tnicm, (ii^,)as, ctidemic; — upon; as, 
Q?idemic ; — hfp&r, (Mq,) above ; as, 4yp«rcritic ; 
— hypo,’ (M,) under ; as,* hypocrite ; — meta, 
(paid,) beyond ; as, metaphysics ; — para, [nagd,} 
by the side of, near ; as, jJoroUel ; — peri, (ncp/,j 
about; as, perimeter; — syn, sy, syl, sym, (ai5i',) 
together, with ; as, si/nonymous, eytiogiBrn, 

24. The following terminations are from the 
Greek; ic and ical, from the Greek ixog and 
Latin tens ; logy, from Idyog ; graphy, from 
y^d^; tze, fiom (£( 0 . 



V.-A11CHAI8MS, PROVINCIALISMS, AND 
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1. The English language, from the time of 

ilfl first fonnation, has been subject to continual 
changes. Old words have been, from time to 
time, falling away, and new ones have been 
formed and brought into use. A large part of 
the words found in the early productions of Eng- 
lish literature, such as those of Peter Langtoft, 
Robert of Gloucester, Robert Langland, (the 
reputed author of “ Piers Ploughman,”) Gower, 
Chaucer, Wicliffe, and Mandeville, are now ob- 
solete ; and in order to understand these works, 
further assistance is necessary than is afforded 
by modern dictionaries and grammars. Very 
few of the English writers who preceded the 
reign of Elizabeth, are now much read ; and the 
obsolete words which their works contain may 
properly be consigned to glossaries accompany- 
ing the works, or to dictionaries of archaic 
words. I 

2. Several of these early productions have 
been published with glossaries attached to them, 
as the Chronicles of Peter Langtoft and Robert 
of Gloucester, by Hearne ; and the works of 
Chaucer, by Tyrrwhit Glossaries have also 
been appended to Spenser and Shakspeare. 
Some works of a more general nature, relating 
to obsolete , or archaic words, have, not long 
since, appeared ; os “ Nores’s Glossary or Col- 
lection of Words, Phrases, &c., found in Shak- 
speare and his Contemporaries,” and Toone’s 
“Glossary and Etymological Dictionary of 
Obsolete and Uncommon Words.” Jamieson’s 
“ Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage ” also contains numerous archaic, as well 
u provincial, words. Boucher’s « Glossary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words” (designed to be 
a large work in 4to.) was commenced in 1832; 
but only two numbers of it have been published. 
The publication, in a series of numbers, of Hal- 
liwell’s “ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, and ObsoletB Phrases, Proverbs, and 
Ancient Customs, from the I4A Century,” was 
commenced in 1844| and promises to embrace 


as great a number of words as are found in a 
dictionary of modem English. 

3. The early bilingual dictionaries, such as 
the English and Latin, and English and French, 
contain many obsolete words; and this is the 
fact with respect to many of the English dic- 
tionaries, as those of Bailey, Johnson, Ash, 
Richardson, and others. Johnson says, he 
“fixed Sidney’s work [Sir Philip Sidney, who 
died ill 1586] for the boundary, beyond whicJi 
he made few excursions.” Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, however, as he left it, contains many obso- 
lete words, a considerable portion of which were 
taken from Bailey’s Dictionary, though of such 
words he did not take near all that are found 
in Bailey, Of the words added by Mr. Todd, 
a much larger proportion are obsolete than of 
those admitted by Johnson; and of Todd’s addi- 
tional words, particularly in his second edition, 
there are many which are of merely local or 
provincial use, and some of them are unworthy 
of being inserted in a general dictionary of the 
language. 

4. A dictionary of the English language, in 
order to be complete, must contain all the words, 
whether obsolete or not, found in books which 
are much read, such, for example, as the com- 
mon version of the Scriptures, and the works 
of Shakspeare and of Milton ; though tliere are 
many words in these works which are now ob- 
solete, and many which, though not obsolete, are 
used in an obsolete sense, that needs explan- 
ation. 

5. William Caxton, who first introduced print- 
ing into England, in his Preface to a Tra^la- 
tion of Virgil’s iEneid, printed in 1490, speaking 
of the innovations then made in the English lan- 
guage, and the differences of the language in 
the different parts of the kingdom, says, that he 
“ toke an olde boke and redde therein, and cer* 
taynly the Englisshe was so rude and brood, that 

he couide not wele understande it” “ And 

eertaynly” he says, “our language now used 
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varyeth ferre from that wliich was used and 
spoken when I was born. For we Englissh men 
ben borne under the domynacyon of the mone, 
which is never stedfaste, but ever waverynge, 
wexyng one season, and waneth and dis- 
creaselh another season ; and that comyne Eng- 
lisshe tliat is spoken one shyre varyeth from 
anotlier, insomuche, tliat in my dayes happened, 
that certayn merchauntes were in a shipp in 
Tamysej for to have sailed over the see into 
Zelande, and for lacke of wynde they taryed 
atte Poriand, and went to lande for to refreshe 
them; and one of them, named Sheffelde, a 
mercer, came into an hows, and axed for mete, 
and specyally he axed for egges, and the goode 
wyf answerde, that she coude speke no Frenshe. 
And the marchaunt was angry, for he also 
coude speke no Frenshe, but wolde have hadde 
egges, and she understode him not And then 
at loste another sayd, that he wolde have eyren ; 
tlien the goode wyf sayd, that she understode 
him well. Loo what sholde a man in thyse days 
now wryte, egges or eyren ? Ccrtaynly it is 
hard to playse cveiy man, by cause of dyversyte 
and chaunge of langage ; for m these days 
every man, that is in ony reputacyon in his 
countre, will utter his communicacyon and mat- 
ters in such manners and termes, that fewe men 
shall understonde them; and som honest and 
grete clerkes have been wyth me, and desired 
me to wryte the moste curyous termes that I 
coude find. And thus between playn, rude, 
and curious, 1 stand abashed. But in my judg- 
mente, the comyn termes that be dayli used, 
ben lighter to be understonde than the olde 
auncyent Englisshe.” 


6. England abounds in provincialisms and 
local dialects ; and in some districts of the 
country, the peculiarities of the language are so 
great, that the speech of the common people 
can be but imperfectly understood by those 
who are unacquainted with their peculiar dia- 
lect These peculiarities, or archaisms, ore of 
great antiquity, and, as stated by Porby, “arc 
all, in substance, remnants and derivatives of 
the language pf past ages, which w«re, at some 
time or other, in common use, though in long 
process of time they have become only locally 
used and understood.” 

7. Of the local dialects, one of the most noted 
is the Craven Dialect, which is spoken in the 
deaneiy of Craven, a district of upwards of 
thitty miles in length and nearly as many in 
breadth, situated in the northern part of the 


west-riding of the county of York. Mr. Carr, 
the author of the “Craven Dialect and Glos- 
sary,” maintains that it was “ the language of 
crowned heads, of the court, and of tlie most 
eminent English historians, divines, and poets, 
of former ages.” These provincialisms now 
form, to a great extent, the colloquial language 
of the lower classes; and many of them are 
found in the early productions of English litera- 
ture; but in books of modern origin, they are 
seen chiefly in glossaries. 

8. The Edinburgh Review [vol. Ixxix. 1844] 
contains the following statement 

“The number of provincial words that have 
hitherto been arrested by local glossaries, stand 
as follows : — 


. 1,993 


878 


Shropshire, 

Devonshire and 
Cornwall, .... 
Devonshire, 

(North,) 1,146 

Exmoor, 370 

Herefordshire, . . 822 

Lancashire, .... 1,932 

Suffolk, 2,400 

Norfolk, 2,500 

Somersetshire, . . 1,204 


Sussex, 371 

Essex, 589 

Wiltshire, 592 

Hallarashire, . . . 1,568 

Craven, 6,169 

North Country, . 3,750 
Cheshire, . ... 903 

Metropolitan 
(Grose & Pegge)3,r)00 

Total, 30,687 


9. “Admitting that several of the foregoing 
are synonymous, superfluous, or common to 
each county, there are, nevertheless, many of 
them which, although alike orthographically, are 
vastly dissimilar in signification. Making these 
allowances, they amount to a little more tlian 
20,000 ; or, according to the number of English 
counties hitherto illustrated, at the average ratio 
of 1,478 to a county. Calculating the twenty- 
six unpublished in the same ratio, they will fur- 
nish 38,428 additional provincialisms, forming, 
in the aggregate, 59, (XK) words in the colloquial 
tongue of the lower classes, which can, for the 
chief part, produce proofs of legitimate origin ; 
about the same number, in short, of authorized 
words that are admitted into Todd’s edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. Besides ^ese and tlie 
private compilations made by individuals, in the 
course of their miscellaneous reading, there are 
some very copious early English Vocabularies 
lying in manuscript in the cathedral libraries of 
Durham, Winchester, and Canterbury, in the 
British Museum, King’s College, and other de- 
positories, Reserving collection; as well as rare 
iexicograi^cal volumes, which issued from the 
press in the infkncy of Qrpography.” 

10. A list of the English provincial glossaries 
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which contain the words above enumerated, may 
be seen on page Ixxi. A considerable number 
of these provincialisms are to be found in Ash’s 
English Dictionary, and also among the addi- 
tions of Mr. Todd to Johnson’s Dictionary. But, 
as they are not found in the classical or in the 
popular literature of England, and are rarely 
seen in print, except in the glossaries in which 
tliey have been collected, they have little claim 
to a place in a general dictionary of the lan- 
guage. Were education universally diffused 
throughout the country, and the children accus- 
tomed to use the same or similar elementary 
books of instruction, most of these provincial- 
isms would soon be disused and forgotten. 

11. The English language as it is spoken 
and written in the United States, differs some- 
what from tlie language as written and spoken in 
any part of England ; and it differs also, more or 
less, in the different States ; but there is nothing 
here at all to be compared with the local dia- 
lects of England. The greater uniformity of 
language which exists in this country, is to be 
attributed to the frequent removals of the in- 
habitants from one place to another, tlieir free 
intercourse with each other, and to the fact 
that elementary education is much more gen- 
erally diffused among the middle and lower 
classes here, than in England. The Americans 
have formed their language more from books, 
and less from oral speech, than the English; 
and they are more in the habit of having re- 
course to a dictionary for instruction respecting 
the pronunciation and use of words. 

12. The settlement of this country was com- 
menced, upwards of two centuries ago, chiefly 
by emigrations from different parts of Great 
Britain. The emigrants brouglit with them not 
only the common language of the country in the 
state in which it then existed, but also more or 
less of the local peculiarities ; and in this way 
some of the English provincialisms have been 
widely diffused in the United States, and have 
been regarded as of American origin. The 
changes in the language, which have taken 
place within the last two centuries, have not 
been precisely the same on the two sides of the 
Atlantic ; yet the difference is much less than 
might reasonably have been expected ; and it is 
doubtless a fact, that, among the great mass of 
the people throughout England, the deviations 
from what is there deemed the correct standard 
of speaking and writing the language, are much 


greater than among the mass of the people of 
the United States. 

13. The Americans have formed some new 
words ; to some old ones they have affixed new 
significations; tliey have retained some which 
have become obsolete in England; some Eng 
lish provincialisms they have brought into 
common use; and there are many neologisms, 
consisting in part of new words, and in part of 
old words with new significations, in use both in 
England and in the United States, with regard 
to which it is difficult to determine in which 
country they originated. 

14. A great part of the differences with re- 
spect to the language of the educated classes in 
the United States and in England, grow out of 
the different institutions and the different cir- 
cumstances and employments of the people of 
the two countries. There is a considerable num- 
ber of words which owe their origin to Ameri- 
can institutions, social relations, and occupations, 
and which are properly used by Americans, but 
which Englishmen have no occasion to employ, 
except in speaking of American affairs. On the 
other hand, there is a still greater number of 

I words which relate to the civil and religious 
I institutions and social relations of Great Britain, 
and which are never used in the United States, 
except with reference to that country. Such 
differences os these have a legitimate origin, 
and may be regarded as proper, and not as cor- 
ruptions of the language. But there are many 
neologisms, or new words, some of American, 
and still more of recent English origin, which 
are entitled to little countenance. A considera- 
ble number of such have been noticed in this 
Dictionary ; but many have been passed by as 
plants suffered to remain and die in their native 
soil, being regarded as not wortli transplanting. 

15. Among the words which owe their origin 
or peculiar use to American institutions, are 
the following : congi'esSy congressioiialy president, 
presidential, sei\ate, senatorial, gubernatorial, 
state, territory, town, general court, general as- 
sembly, selectmen, message, &c. The words ex- 
ecutive and judiciary are often used in the 
United States as nouns, but not often in Eng- 
land. The words electioneer and electioneering, 
which are much used here, are also used, in 
some degree, in England, though the more com- 
mon terms used there, in the same sense, are 
canvass and canvassing, which are rarely used 
in this manner in tlie United States. The 
word caucus is of undisputed American origin. 
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Among the American ecclesiastical terms may 
be noted associahonj associaitonalf consociaiioni 
coTiiocxaii&ncd^ to approbate^ to resully &.c, 

IG. Among the terms relating to the political 
and civil institutions of England, rarely used in 
tliis country, except with reference to England, 
may be enumerated the following: parliamenty 
parliamerUarpy proroguty prorogaiiony husiingSy 
exchequeTy postimuy ivhmany 8ergeard-at4a,Wy as- 
sbxy sxdsty hailiffy lordsy commonSy peeragey bar- 
onetagCy knighiagCy &c. : among the ecclesiastical 
terms, establishmeTity coT\formUyy non-conformityy 
disseniersy dearly dmrvtryy archdeacoriy arMeacon- 
rpy prebendy prebendarpy canoriy canonryy vicar, 
ncaragey citrcrfc, cttrocy, dignUpy dtgnifiedy bene- 
Jiccy ben/^icedy advowsoTiy commendaniy donativcy 
prefermenty iwpropriationy impropriatovy 
Among the many neologisms which may claim 
the undisputed honor of English origin, are con- 
stituencpy boroughmongery squirarchfy shopocracpy 
conservatismy radicalismy liberalismy chartismy An- 
glicanismy high-churchismy dissenterismy volunta- 

^fyisniy &LC. 

17. There is a difference between the two 
countries in relation to the terms employed to 
designate their respective literary institutions, 
and also with respect to the technical terms 
used in their universities and colleges. The 
following English university terms, for example, 
are not joit all used here in the same sense : acty 
wrangleTy optimcy bursary commonery sizavy pen- 
sioneTy servitory battellery foundationer ; and the 
Allowing Amencan terms do not appear to be 
used in the same sense in England, namely, 
commencementy senior, junior, sophomore, fresh- 
man, salutatory, beneficiary, 

18. Some words, more or less in use, are re- 
garded as of Indian origin ; as, calumet, choco- 
latCy hominy, moccason, mush, papoose, potato, 
powwow, quahaugy sachem, sagamore, samp, suc- 
cotash, squash, squaw, tobacco, tomato, tomahawk, 
wampum, wigumm, Yankee, 

19. Of the Englis'i provincialisms which are 


often used in the United States, may be enu- 
merated, to wiUy to slump, to rile or to roU, stumpy, 
slosh, slushy sloshyy slushy, rUy or roilyy spunks 
spunky, spry, squirm, giggle, quackle, shote, 
iec, 

20. There is a considerable number of words 
the propriety of which has been disputed, but 
which are now often used both in tlie United 
States and in England. Such are the follow- 
ing: to advocate, to base, to demoralize, to de- 
range, to expatriate, to locate, to obligate, to test, 
to veto, prayerful, prayerless, profanity, unwell, 
&c. The following words, which are more or 
less used in the United States, are little used 
in England : to approbate, to betiltle, to daphoard, 
to eventuate, to jeopardize, to loan; sundown, 
bootable, freshet, sled, sleigh, clapboard, shingle, 
prairie, snag, sawyer, vendue, sparse, bindery Or 
bookbindery, lot, as a building lot, a house lot, a 
wood lot 

21. The following words have senses affixed 
to them in the United States different from 
the senses in which they are commonly used in 
England: baggage, balance, clever, cob, com, 
creek, fall, lumber, merchant, quite, spell, stage, 
store; also the verbs to improve, to notify, to 
girdle, to guess, to expect, &-c. 

22. There are some words wffiich both Eng- 
lish and American recent writers have used in a 
new sense ; as, to realize, to solemnize, to tran- 
spire; obnoxious, temper, &c. Many of the 
neologisms which have been stigmatized as 
American innovations or corruptions, have been 
sanctioned by the use of English autliors. The 
adjective lengthy, and the verb to progress, with 
the accent on tlie last syllable, are reputed to 
be of American origin ; but, though they may 
probably have originated here, yet they seem 
to have been adopted in England; and com- 
paratively higher authorities may be adduced in 
support of then: use from English, than from 
American, writers. — See the words Lengthy 
PfiooaEss, Cleveb, in the Dictionary. 
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1. Lexicoorafht is a branch of literature 
which appears to have been but little cultivated 
in ancient times. It is doubtful whether the 
ancient Greeks and Romans ever wrote what 
would be properly called dictionaries of their 
respective languages. No sucl^ works written 
by them are now extant ; nor is there positive 
evidence that any such ever existed. The 
terms lexicon and didionarium were not in use 
during the classic period of the Greek and 
Roman languages ; but they are of compara- 
tively modern introduction. Varro, who died 
27 B. C., wrote a work entitled “ De Lingud 
Latind” which consisted of twenty-four books, 
of which only six, and these much mutilated, 
are now extant One of tlie books contained 
a sort of glossary of Latin terms. Apollonius 
of Alexandria, commonly supposed to have lived 
in the time of Augustus, though some suppose 
him to have been much later, wrote a sort of 
glossary to Homer. 

2, The oldest extant Greek lexicographer,” 

Days the Penny Cyclopedia, “is Apollonius 
the Sophist, a contemporary of Augustus. His 
work, entitled ^ OjU7]Qiicoi}y or ‘Homeric 

Words,’ though much interpolated, is very use- 
fliL All the other original Greek lexicons and 
glossaries we have, such os the ‘ Onomastkon ’ 
'or Collection of Synonymes) of Julius Pol- 
lux, the lexicons of Suidas, Harpocration, and 
Hesychius, and the ^ Etymologicon JWbgTiMm,’ 
sometimes attributed to Marcus Muaurus, al- 
though of the authors of some of tliem the 
exact age is disputed, were undoubtedly com* 
piled subsequent, and most of them probably 
long subsequent, to the commencement of the 
Christian era. It is supposed, indeed, that they 
were founded upon older compilations of the 
same kind; but of the form of those lost 
works we know nothing. It may be reasonably 
doubted if either the Greeks or Romans were 
in the habit of making use of dictionaries in 
■tud 3 ring a foreign language or dialect, as has 
been the general practice in modern tiroes.” 


3 The following is a brief notice ot a few of 
the earliest lexicographical works that are now 
extant — Julius Pollux, a native of Naucratis, 
in Egypt, and a teacher of rhetoric at Athens, in 
the early part of the third century of the Chris- 
tian era, was the author of the “ OnomasHcon^^ 
a Greek Vocabulary, divided into ten books. It 
contains a vast variety of synonymous words and 
phrases, arranged under general heads, *but not 
al{)habetically, and it partakes more of the nature 
of an encyclopedia, than of a dictionary. The 
first edition of it was printed at Venice in 1502. 

4. Hesychius of Alexandria, by some stated 
to have lived as early as the third, and by others 
not before the fifth or sixth century, was the 
author of a Greek lexicon or glossary, consist- 
ing of short explanations of uncommon Greek 
words and technical terms. The first edition of 
it was printed at Venice in 1513. 

5. Valerius Harpocration, a Greek rhetorician 
of Alexandria, wrote a work entitled “ Lexicon 
Decern Oratorum^^ (“ Lexicon to the Ten Ora- 
tors,”) which contains an account of many of the 
persons and facts mentioned in the orations of 
the ten principal orators of Athens. “We 
have,” says the Penny Cyclopaedia, “ no partic- 
ulars of his life, nor of tlie time in which he 
lived.” Mj:. Watt styles him “ an Alexandrian 
rhetorician of tlie fourth century,” and entitles 
his work “ Lexicon in decern Rhetom” It was 
first printed at Venice in 1503. 

6. Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, who 
died in 891, was the author of the 

2 way (oy fly a Greek glossary or lexicon, an edi- 
tion of wjiich, edited by Hermann, was pub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1808 ; and another, edited 
by Person, was published in London in 1822. 

7. Suidas, whose age and country are not 
ascertained, but who Is supposed to have lived 
between 900 and 1025 A. D., was the author of 
a Greek Lexicon, styled by some an “Historical 
and Geographical Dictionary,” also an “ Ency- 
clopfiBdia.” It comprises the names of men 
and places, as well as the words which proper^f 
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belong to a dictionary. The first edition was 
printed at Milan in 1499. 

8. John Balbus, or Balbi, or John of Genoa, 
^being a Genoese,) who died in 1298, was tlie 
author of the « Caiholkon^^ a Latin dictionary 
containing between seven hundred and eight 
hundred pages folio ; first printed at Mentz, in 
1460, by Gutenberg. “Although this work,” 
says Watt, “contains many errors, it has tlie 
singularity of being the first Latin dictionary 
after the destruction of the language.” 

9. Johannes Crestonus (Placentinus,i a native 
of Piacenza, was the author of the Lexicon 
Gmc(hLatinum^^ the first Greek and Latin 
dictionary extant The first edition, supposed 
to have been printed at Milan, is witliout date. 
The earliest edition, with a date, was printed at 
Vicenza in 1483. 

10. Calepin, or Calepino, a native of Calepio, 
near Bergamo, in Italy, who died in 1510, was 
the author of the “ Diciionariunij^ a Latin die- 
tionaiy, one of the earliest works of the kind, 
first printed at Reggio in 1502. It went through 
many editions, and received such additions as 
made it almost a new work. Facciolati, assisted 
by his pupil Egidio ForceDini, prepared and 
published a new edition in 1731. “ It was,” as is 
stated by the Penny Cyclopaedia, “m the course 
of his joint labors with Facciolati, that Forcellmi 
conceived the plan of a totally new Latin dic- 
tionary, which, after more than thirty years’ as- 
siduous application, he brought to light under 
the title of ‘ ToHtis LaiinUatis Lexicon^ four 
volumes folio, Padua, 1771. This work has 
superseded all other Latin dictionaries.” An 
enlarged edition of this work, edited by James 
Bailey, was published in London in 1828 ; and 
it also formed the principal basis of the “Lexi- 
con of the Latin Language,” edited by F. P. 
Leverett, and first published at Boston in 1836. 
— Cornucopia^ ^ Brtviloquus Vocabvlarius!' 
and “ Gemma Vocahvlorum atque Medvlla^ are 
titles of other early lexicographical works on 
the Latin language. 

11. The earliest lexicographical labors in j 
England were performed near the end of the 
fifteenth century ; and their object was to facili- 
tate the study of the Latin language. The title 
of the earliest work of the kind published in 
that coun^, as given in Dr. Dibdin’s “ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,” was as follows: ^Pronqh 
$onu8 Ptterorunu Promptorium Pamulorumy nve 
Omcorum, Medulla GremmatkeT It was first 
printed by Richard Pynson, in 1499, in folio. 
Editions cf it were printed by Wy nkyn de Worde, 


in 1510, 1512, 1516, and 1528. “ Richard Fraun 
ces, a preaching or black frinr,” as is stated by 
William Herbert, the typographical antiquary 
“ was tlic author of tins first English and Latin 
dictionary, in wliich are many old English words 
nowhere else explained.” “This book,” says 
Dr. Dibdin, “ is printed in double columns ; the 
English before the Latin ; the nouns first, under 
each letter of the alphabet, the verbs, adverbs, 
&c., after them; both nouns and verbs are de- 
clined very particularly. The work was intend- 
ed, as the commencement of the account of the 
third edition of it specifies, as a companion to 
the ‘ Ortus Vocahvlorum' in Latin and English.” 

12. In 1500 (the next year after the first pub- 
lication of tlie work above noticed) was printed 
by Wynkyn Worde the first edition of the 
work bearing the following title, as stated in Dr. 
Dibdin’fl “ Typographical Antiquities : ” — “ Or- 
tus Vocahulorum : alphahetico ordine fere omnia 
qu(B in Caiholico brevUoquo Cornucopia Gemma 
Vocahulorum atque Medulla Grammatices ponun- 
tur cum perpvlcris Additoribus Ascens. et vernac- 
ul(B Linguce Anglicance expositionem continensl' 
This is the first edition of the first Latin and 
English dictionary, — “a work,” says Dibdin, “ of 
considerable importance to grammatical antiqua- 
ries, and the parent production of our popular 
Latin and English Dictionary by Ainsworth.” 
Subsequent editions were printed in 1508, 1509, 
1514, 1516, and 1518. 

13. The next lexicographical work, and the 
first entitled a dictionary^ [dktionarium^) that was 
published in England, was the “ Dictionarium ” 
(Latin and English) of Sir Thomas Elyot, who 
was a distinguished scholar in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, a friend of Sir Thomas More, 
and the author of various works. It was first 
published in 1538 ; and the dates of other edi- 
tions which appeared before the author’s death, 
in 1546, are as follows; 1541, 1542, and 1545. 
The title of the edition of 1542, as given by 
Ames, is ^^Bibliotheca Elktoe^ Eliotis Libra- 
riel' It was dedicated to Henry VIII. ; and the 
following is an extract from the dedication: 
— “To the moste excellent prince, and our 
moste redoubted souerayne lorde Kinge Henry 
the VIII., Supreme head in erthe immediately 
vnder Christe, of the Churche of England©, 
..... About a yere passed, J beganne a Dic- 
tkmarie, declaring latino by englishe. But 
whyles J was printyng, and vneth the half 
deale performed, your hyghnes being informed 
therof, by the reportes of gentyll maister Antony 
Denny, for his wysedome and diligence worthily 
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tallyd by your hyghnesse into your priuio cham- 
oer, and of Wyllyam Tildisley, keper of your 
gracis lybrane, and after mooste specially by 
the recommendation of the most honourable 
lorde Crumwell, lordo priuie seale, &c., con- 
ceyued of my labours a good expectation, and 
declaryng your moste noble and beneuolent na- 
ture, in fduouryng them that wyll be well occu- 
pied, your hyghnesse, in the presence of dyuers 
of your noble men, commendynge myne enter- 
prise, affirmed, that if J wolde ernestcly trauayle 
tlierin, your highnes, as well with excellent coun- | 
eaile, as with suche bokes as your grace had, 
and J lacked, wolde therm ayde me. Wherfore 
incontinent J caused the printer to cesse, and 
beginnmge at tlie letter M, where J lefle, J 
passed forth to the last letter with a more 
diligent study. And that done, J eftesones re- 
turned to my fyrst letter, and with a semblable 
diligence performed the remnant ; — arid under 
your gracious governance, your highnesse being 
inyn onely mayster, — hauyngo fymshed for 
tins tyme tliis symple Dictionarie, wherin, J 
dare affirme, may be found a thousand mo latine 
wordes, than were together in any one Dic- 
tionarie publyshcd in this royalme at the tyme 
w'hen J fyrsto began to write tliis commentarie, 
which is almost two yeres passed. — Gyuyrige 
to your maiestie mooste hartye thankes, as to the 
chiefe author tliereof, by whose gracious rneanes 
menno, beingc studious, may vnderstande bettor 
tlic latine tunge in syxe monethes, than they 
mought haue doone afore in thre yeres, withoute 
perfyte instructours, whyche are not many, and 
suche as oe, are not easy to come by ; the cause 
J nede not reherse, sens S ones declared it in 
my booke called the ‘ Gouernour,’ which about 
VIII yeres passed J dydde dedicate vnto your 
hyghnesse.” 

14. “ This IS a work,” says Dr. Dibdin, of 
considerable ability, and deservedly held in 
high estimation, as one of the earliest and best 
attempts in the promotion of lexicographical 
literature” After the death of Sir Thomas 
Elyot, his Dictionary was corrected and en- 
larged repeatedly by Thomas Cooper, “Schole 
moister of Maudlens in Oxforde,” afterwards 
bishop of Lincoln ; and in the edition of 1563, 
the title was changed to « Thesaurus utriusque 
lAngwB Latinte d BrUannwe ; ” Cooper having, 
according to Anthony Wood, augmented and 
enriched it with 33,000 words and phrases.” 

15. After the appearanco of some smaller 
Latin and English dictionaries, the “Alveorie, 
or Triple Dictionarie, in English, Latin, and 
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French,” by John Baret, a scholar of Cam^ 
bridge, was published in 1573; and to the 
second edition, published in 1580, he added the 
Greek, and entitled it the “ Alvearie, or Quad- 
ruple Dictionarie.” In his address «To the 
Reader,” he gives a singular account of the 
manner in which the Alvearie ” was formed, 
from which the following extract is given: — 

16. “About eighteen© yeeres agone, having 
pupils at Cambridge, studious of the Latin 
tongue, I vsed them often to write epistles and 
themes togithcr, and daily to translate some 
peece of English into Latin, for the more 
speedy and easie atteinmg of the same. And 
after we had a little begunne, perceyuing what 
great trouble it was to come running to mee for 
euery word they missed, (knowing then of no 
other Dictionarie to helpe us, but Sir Thomas 
Eliots Librarie, which was come out a little be- 
fore,) I appoynted them certaine leaues of the 
same booke euery day, to write the English be- 
fore the Latin, and likewise to gather a number 
of fine phrases out of Cicero, Terence, Censor 
Livie, &c. and to set them under seuerall Ty- 
ties, for the more ready finding them againe oJ 
their neede. Thus within a yeare or two they 
had gathered togither a great volume, which (for 
the apt similitude betweene tlie good scholera 
and the diligent bees in gathenng their wax and 
hony into their hiuc) I called then their JRun- 
arie, both for a memoriall by whom it was made, 
and also by this name to incourage otlier to the 
like diligence, for that they should not see their 
worthy prayse for the same unworthily drowned 
in obliuion. Not long after, divers of our 
friendes borrowing this our worke which we had 
thus contriued and wrought onely for out own 
priuate vse, often and many wayes mooued mee 
to put it in print for the common profit of others, 
and the publike propagation of the Latin tongue ; 
01 else to suffer them to get it printed at their 
proper costes and charges. But I both unwill- 
ing, and holfe ashamed to haue our rude notes 
come abrode under the view of so many learned 

eyes, &c at length coming to London, 

there came unto mee a printer shewing 

mee Hidcets Dictionarie (which before I neuer 
sawe) and toldo me he intended to print it out 
of hand, augmented with our notes also if I 
woulde. But this bargaine went not forward 

with him for divers causes Now tliere- 

fore (gentle reader) looke not to finde in this 
booke, euery thing whatsoeuer thou wouldest 
seeke for, as though all thinges were here so 
perfect that nothing lacked, or were possible to 
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be added hereunto. But if thou mayst onely 
here findo the most wordes that thou needest, or 
at the least so many as no other Dictionarie yet 
extant or made hath the like : take then, I say, 
in good part this our simple Alu^arie in the mean 
time, and giue God the praise that first moved 
mee to set my pupils on worke thereabout, and 
BO mercifully also hath strengtliened vs {thus as 
it is) at length to atchieue and finish the same.” 

17. The Latin and English dictionary of Dr. 
John Rider (an Oxford scholar, and afterwards 
bishop of KillEiloe) was published in 1589. 
His additions, as he states, “amount to 4,000 
words more than any one dictionarie now ex- 
tant affords;” and, in his Preface, he says, “No 
one dictionarie, as yet extant, hath the Eng- 
lish before the Latine, with a full index of all 
such Latine words as are in any common dic- 
tionarie.” Rider’s Dictionary was subsequently 
enlarged, first by Francis Holyoke, and af- 
terwards by his son Thomas Holyoke. The 
Latin and English dictionaries of Gouldman, 
Coles, and Littleton, which appeared within a 
few years of each other, passed through various 
editions, — that of Coles, as many as eighteen ; 
but they were all superseded by the Latin and 
English Dictionary of Robert Ainsworth, which 
was first published in 1736, in one volume 4to. 
The second edition, edited by Patrick, appeared 
in 1746, in two volumes 4to. In 175‘J, it was 
published in two volumes folio ; in 1773, “ a new 
edition with great additions and amendments,” by 
Dr. Thomas Morell, appeared ; and an improved 
edition, edited by Dr. Carey, was published, in 
1816, in one volume 4to. “ There have been,” 
as stated by Lowndes, “abridgments of this 
work by Young, Thomas, Morell, and Jamiesoa” 

18. Of the early English lexicographers, the 
object of whose labors was to facilitate the study 
of foreign modem languages, may be mentioned 
Pcrcivale, the author of a “ Spanish and Eng- 
lish Dictionary,” Cotgrave, author of a “ French 
and English Dictionary,” (with the English part 
by Sherwood,) and also Minsheu, author of the 
“Guide into the Tongues,” first published in 
1617, in eleven languages, — the English, Brit- 
ish or Welsh, Low Dutch, High Dutch, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. A new edition was published in 1627, 
in nine languages, but with a considerable in- 
crease in the number of radical words. “ In 
this,” says Sir John Hawkins, “the author un- 
dertakes to give the etymologies or derivations 
of tile greater part of the words therein con- 
tiinod; bvA, as they amount, at the most, to no 


more than 14,173, the work must be deemed 
not sufficiently copious.” 

19. The object of the first lexicographical 
labors in England was to facilitate the study 
of tJie Latin language, afterwards that of the 
Greek, and also of foreign modem languages ; 
and it was in these bilingual dictionaries, such 
as Latin and English, and French and English, 
that the common English words were first col- 
lected. The early dictionaries, which were de- 
signed for mere English readers, were very lim- 
ited and meagre productions, their chief object 
being to explain what were styled the “hard 
words” of the language. Two of the earliest 
of these works were those of Bullokar and 
Cockcram. The former, the “ English Expos- 
itor,” by Dr. John Bullokar, was first published 
m 1616. It passed through many editions ; and 
tlie title of the edition printed at Cambridge, in 
England, in 1G88, is as follows : “ An English 
Expositour, or Compleat Dictionary ; teaching 
tlie Interpretation of the hardest Words and 
most useful Terras of Art used in our Language ; 
first set forth by J. B., Dr. of Physick, and now 
the eighth time revised, corrected, and very 
much augmented.” It is a little volume, 18mo., 
and contains only 5,080 words. 

20. The English Dictionary of Blount, often 
written Bliinty was a larger work than any other 
of tlie kind that preceded it; and it was soon 
followed by a still more considerable one, that 
of Edward Phillips, the nephew and pupil of 
Milton. The title of Phillips’s dictionary is 
“ The New World of English Words, or a Gen- 
eral Dictionary, containing the Interpretations 
of such hard Words as are derived from other 
Languages, whether Hebrew, Arabick, Syriack, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, British, 
Dutch, Saxon, &c., their Etymologies and per- 
fect Definitions.” Sir John Hawkins says of 
this work, “ ‘ The New World of Words,’ which, 
as it is much more copious than that of Blount, 
and contains a great quantity of matter, must 
be looked on as the basis of English lexicogra- 
phy.” Though Phillips is entitled to the credit 
of having advanced the progress of English lex- 
icography, yet Ms “World” is hardly deserving 
of being regarded as its “basis.” The first 
edition is a small folio, of only three hundred 
pages, containing only abmit 13,000 words. Of 
these words, a large proportion are such as do 
not properly belong to a dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, but rather to an encyclopiedia, 
consisting of geographical and other proper 
names ; and it contains but fbw words of genu* 
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ino Eaglisii growth; but the subsequent edi- 
tions of the work were very much enlarged. 

21. Phillips gives a list of the names of thirty- 
four “learned gentlemen and artists who con- 
tributed their assistance.” He quotes from 
another author the following remark: “A dic- 
tionary for the English tongue would require an 
encyclopedic of knowledge, and the concurrence 
of many learned heads.” “ Such an encyclope- 

dy,” he says, « I present tne reader with ; 

a volume which the so many years’ industry of 
myself and others hath brought to such perfec- 
tion.” In the publisher’s advertisement of the 
work, it is thus characterized: “The so long 
expected work, Tha JVeio World of English 
WordSi or a General Dictionary, containing the 
tenns, et 3 rmologies, definitions, and perfect in- 
terpretations of the proper significations of hard 
English words throughout the arts and sciences, 
liberal or mechanic, as also other subjects tliat 
are useful, or appertain to the language of our 
nation ; to which is added the signification of 
proper names, m)rthology and poetical fictions, 
historical relations, geographical descriptions -of 
the countries and cities of the world, especially 
of these three nations, wherein their chiefest an- 
tiquities, battles, and other most memorable pas- 
sages, are mentioned : a work verynecessary for 
strangers, as well as our own countrymen, — for 
all persons that would rightly understand what 
they discourse, write, or read.” After the death 
of the author, the sixth edition, edited by John 
Kersey, was published in 1706, “revised, cor- 
rected, and improved, with tlie addition of near 
20,000 words from the best authors.” 

22. Phillips’s Dictionary was followed by 
those of Coles and Kersey, which, though they 
were printed in a much smaller form, contained 
many more of the common words of the lan- 
guage. Dr. Watts, in his “ Art of Reading and 
Writing English,” published in 1720, thus no- 
tices the work of Kersey : “ The best dictionary 
that I know for this purpose [spelling] is entitled 
‘A New English Dictionary,’ &c., by J. K. The 
second edition, 1713, in small octavo.” 

23. After Kersey’s, and soon after 1720, ap- 
peared the celebrated Dictionary of Nathan Bai- 
iey) which was the first English dictionary in 
which an attempt waa made to give a complete 
collection of the words of the language. Mr. 
Watt, in his “Bibliotheca Bntannica,” thus 
notices this work: “Baili^’i Engli^ Dictionary, 
printed in 1728, (fburth edition,) was long the 
only one in nse, and still continues a fiivorite 
irith maaxf readeif. It was afterwards enlarged 


into two volumes 8vo., and some years after 
printed m fblio, with additions in the malhemat 
ical port by G. Gordon, in the botanical by Philip 
Miller, and m the etjrraological by T. Lediard 
the whole revised [1755] by Dr. Joseph Nico< 
Scott, a physician. The octavo [24th edition] 
was revised by Dr. Harwood, 1782.” 

24. A part of the long title of the first volume 
of the edition of 1728 is as follows : “ An Uni- 
versal Etymological English Dictionary; com- 
prehending the Derivations of the Generality of 
Words tn tlie English Tongue, either Ancient 
or Modern, from the Ancient British, Saxon, 
Danish, Norman and Modem French, Teutonic, 
Dutch, Spanish, Italian ; as also from the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew Languages, each in their 
proper Characters ; and also a clear Explication 
ot all difficult Words derived from any of tlie 

aforesaid Languages ; containing many 

thousand Words more than either Harris, Phil- 
lips, Kersey, or any English Dictionary before 
extant” The second volume was first published 
in 1727, as a supplement to the first ; and it con- 
sists of two parts: — “I. An Additional Collec- 
tion of some Thousands of Words not in the 
former Volume. II. An Orthographical Dic- 
tionary, showing both the Orthography and 
Orthoepia of the English Tongue.” 

25. In his Preface to the first volume, Bailey 
says, “As for the etj/mological party or those 
words from foreign languages, whence the Eng- 
lish words were derived, I tliink I am the first 
who has attempted it in English, except what 
Mr. Blunt has done in his ‘ Glossography,’ which 
is but a very small part, and those of a Latin 
derivation chiefly, besides a small extract of Dr. 
Skinner’s ‘ Etyraologicon.’ ” In his Introduction 
to the second volume, he remarks, “1 have 
placed an accent over that syllable on whicli a 
particular stress or force of sound is to be laid 
by the voice in pronouncing.” This appears to 
be the first instance in which any such aid to 

I pronunciation was furnished in an English dic- 
tionary. The parts of speech were not noted in 
this nor in any previous English dictionary. 

26. This lexicographer, who was a school- 
master at Stepney, was the author of several 
other works, among which were the “ Didiona- 
rhm Domestkuniy or a Household Dictionary,” 
and “ An Introduction to the English Tongue ; ” 
and he was the editor of several classical au- 
thors for the use of schools. He died, os it is 
stated in tb^ “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” in 1742. 
The followuig remarks are extracted frCm the 
Encyclopcedia Perthensisi” “It is somewhat 
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surprising that, though this work [Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary] is universally known, having gone 
through at least twenty-six editions since the 
first .edition, dedicated in Latin to Frederick 
Prince of Wales, and his royal sisters, (his 
majesty’s [George III.] fatlicr and aunts,) was 
publislied, yet no account whatever has hith- 
erto been given of the learned and laborious 
author, who excelled Dr. Johnson himself, in 
industry at least, by introducing a far greater 
number of words, m his small work of one vol- 
ume 8vo., than the Doctor has inserted in both 
his volumes folio. We have searched in vain 
for an account of this learned lexicographer.” — 
In reference to the above comparison of the 
number of words found in the dictionaries of 
Bailey and Johnson, it may be remarked, that 
Johnson omitted many words tliat are in Bailey’s 
Dictionary, because they were not in use , but 
he inserted many not found in it. He speaks 
of “the deficiencies of dictionanes,” with re- 
spect to the number of words, and says, he 
“has much augmented the vocabulary.” 

27. Dyche’s Dictionaiy, a work in one vol- 
ume 8vo., “ originally begun by the Rev. 
Thomas Dyche, and finished by William Par- 
don,” has had an extensive circulation in Eng- 
land. The seventh edition was published in 
J752, and the sixteenth in 1777. This state- 
ment seems hardly consistent with the remark 
of Watt, above quoted, that Bailey’s Dictionary 
“ was long the only one in use.” 

28. Benjamin Martin, an ingenious man, and 
the author of several publications on scientific 
and philosophical subjects, published a diction- 
ary of considerable merit The first edition 
was printed in 1749; the second, in 1754. 

29. In 1747, Dr. Johnson published a “Plan 
for a Dictionary of the English Language,” ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Chesterfield ; and soon 
afterwards he made a contract with some emi- 
nent London boolisellers for performing the labor 
of preparing the work, fiw: the sum of £1,575. 

30. The following account of his method of 
proceeding is given by Sir John Hawkins: “He 
had, for the purpose of carrying on this arduous 
work, and being near the printers employed in 
it, taken a handsome house in Gough Square, 
and fitted up a room in it with desks and other 
accommodations for amanuenses, wh(un, to the 
nomber of five or six, he kept constantly under 
his eye. An interleaved copy of Bailey’s Die* 
tionaiy in folio, he made the repository of the 
feveral articles, and these he collected by inces- 
•ant leading the best authors in our language, 


in the practice whereof his method was to score 
with a black-lead pencil the words by him se- 
lected, and give them over to his assistants to 
insert in their places. The books he used for 
this purpose were what he had in his own col- 
lection, a copious but a miserably ragged one, • 
and ail such as he could borrow ; which latter, 
if ever they came back to those tliat lent them, 
were so defaced as to bo scarce worth owning ; 
and yet some of his friends were glad to receive 
and entertain them as curiosities.” 

31. Johnson completed his task, after seven 
years’ arduous labor, in 1755 ; and it is justly 
regarded as one of the greatest literary achieve- 
ments ever performed by any man, within the 
same space of time. In a notice of the work 
in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” for April, 1755, 
just after its publication, the following language 
is used; “Let not any one attempt to witlihold 
the honor which is duo to him who alone has 
effected, in seven years, what tlie joint labor 
of forty academicians could not produce in a 
neighboring nation in less tlian half a centuiy.” 

32. The publication of this Dictionary formed 
a greater era in the history of tlie language than 

I that of any other work. No other dictionary 
has had so much influence in fixing the exter- 
' nal form of the language, and ascertaining and 
settling the meaning and proper use of words. 
Johnson was tlie first to introduce into Englisli 
lexicography the method of illustrating the dif- 
ferent significations of words by examples from 
the best writers ; and his Dictionary, from the 
time of its first publication, has been, far more 
than any other, regarded os a standard for the 
language. It has formed substantially tlie basis 
of many smaller works, tind, as Walker remarks, 
it “has been deemed lawful plunder by every 
subsequent lexicographer.” 

33. The next year after the publication of his 
Dictionary, Johnson prepared the octavo abridg- 
ment; and he revised the large work for the 
edition of 1773, without, however, making great 
additions or alterations. Supplements to it, by 
Mason, Seager, and Jodrell, have been published 
in a separate form. 

34. In 1814, an edition of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, with numerous corrections, and with 
the addition of about 14,000 words, by the Rev. 
Henry John Todd, was published ; and, in 1827 
there was a second edition, with the addition 
of about one thousand more words, by Mr. 
Todd. The words added by Mr. Todd, in his 
firet edition, were mostly derived ftoin the early 
English wnters; and a considerable part 
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th8Qi m «l) 0 olete{ and of thoee addod m hit 
•eoond editk)n, a large proportion are provincial 
or local woida, some of them hardly worthy of 
a place in a dietionaiy of the ^glish lan- 
guage, 

39. The merits of Jirfiason’s Dictionary have 
been by some exaggerated, and by others un- 
derrated. But though many defects have been 
pointed out, yet no one of his countrymen has 
yet produced a work that has superseded it 
It would be unreasonable to expect, from the 
labor of seven years, a work for which “ a whole 
life would be insufficient.** If it had been per- 
fectly adqCed to the language at the time of its 
first publication, it would be very defective now. 
Many changes have taken place in the language 
within the last centuiy, and there has been 
a vast mfiux of new words from the yarious 
departments of the arts and sciences. In relar 
tion to these matters this Dictionary was not de- 
signed to treat largely ; and the scientific terms 
which it contams generally need to be defined 
anew, and a great many new ones need to be 
added; but in these departments Mr. Todd 
made few improvements or additions. 

36. The “Penny Cyclopedia** speaks of the 
work as follows : “ Johnscm** Dictionary has 
been accounted the standard work of its class 
since its appearance in 1755; but, although it 
was a great achievement for an individual, and 
Its definitions, in particular, afford remarkable 
evidence of its author’s ingenuity and command 
of expression, it is, in many respects, as far as 
possible from being what a dictionary should be. 
Its etymological part (as Home Tooke has long 
ago shown) is little better than so niuch rubbish ; 
and it is characterized throughout by a total 
want of method and philosqdiica] views. Some 
valuable mattm* has been added by the Eey. 
Mr. Todd; but the philosophical character of ; 
the work has received no improvement in his 
hands.” 

37. Since the first publication of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, many other English dictionaries, of 
vartous degrees of merit, faaye appeared in Ikig- 
land, the titles, dates, and names of the authors 
of which may be seen inthe fi^owiag Catalogue ; 
but they cannot, all of them, be here particularly 
noticed. *nie most considerable of these worlm 
is Mr. Richardson’s <^New Dictionary of the 
English T^gaaga,” published in 18^ This 
IS an elaborate work, vhich indicates an exten- 
sive and kbcoioas research into the early , and 
almost forgotten fffoductkms of English litera- 
ture; and it Is highly valuable and interesting 


kv 

to one who is desirous of studying foe history 
of the English language, though it is little 
adapted to popular use for the ccmmon pur- 
poses of a dictionary. 

38. .The greatest and most important work on 
English lexicography, that has appeared since 
the first publication of Johnson’s Dictionaiy, is 
the production of the American writer, Noah 
Webster, LL. D., entitled “An American Dic- 
tionary of the English Language ; ” the first edi- 
tion of which was published in 1828; in two 
volumes 4to. It is a work of giwat learning and 
research, comprising a much more fhll vocabu- 
lary of the language than Johnson’s Dictionary, 
and containing many and great improvements 
with respect both to the et 3 rxnology and defini- 
tions of words ; but the taste and judgment of 
the autiior are not generally esteemed equal to 
his industry and erudition. 
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39. But little attention was bestowed upon 
ortbo^y, by English lexicographers, till after 
the first publication of Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Since that time, many dictionaries have been 
published in which the pronunciation of the lan- 
guage has been made the principal object. Ope 
of the first works of this sort was the Dictionary 
of Dr. Kenrick, in a large quarto volume, pubt 
lished in 1772. This was followed, in 177^ by 
Perry’s « Rcqral Standard English Dictionaiy,” n 
small work, which had an extensive circulation^ 
both in Great Britain and in the United States. 

“ The Synonymous, Etymological, and Pronoun- 
cing English Dictionary,” a much larger work, 
by the same author, in rc^al octavo, was pub# 
lished in 1805. — This latter is the work of Peny 
which is referred to by the abbreyiation P. in 
this Dictionary. 

40. In 1780, Thomas Sheridan, a native of 
Ireland, wbo had been an actor oi some note 
upon the stage, and was a distinguished lecturer 
on locution in London, at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and elsewhere, published his “Complete Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, both with Re- 
gard to Sound and Meaning, one main Object 
of which is to establish a plain and permanent 
Sitandard of Pionunciatmn.” This work comr 
maaded much more attention, as a pronouncing 
dlctumaiy, tlmp any other pf the kind that pre- 
ceded it 

4J. In 1784, the Rev, Robert Nares, afte^ 
wards archdeacon of Staffind, and one of the 
e 
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first editors of the "British Critic,” published the 
"Elements of Orthoepy, containing a distinct 
View of the whole Analogy of the English Lan- 
guage, so far as it relates to Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, end Quantity.” This is a judicious and 
valuable work, though not in the form of a dic- 
fionoiy. 

42. In 1791 appeared the first edition of the 
celebrated Dictionary of John Walker, entitled 
"A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Ex- 
positor of the English Language; in which not 
only the Meaning of every Word is clearly ex- 
plained, and the Sound of every Syllable dis- 
tinctly shown, but where Words are subject to 
difierent PronunciatioDS, the Authorities of our 
beet Pronouncing Dictionaries are fully exhibit- 
ed, fire Reasons for each are at large displayed, 
and the preferable Pronunciation is pointed out ; 
— to which are prefixed Principles of English 
Pronunciation.” The author had previously 
published a valuable work, entitled " A Rhym- 
ing Dictionary ; in which the whole Language is 
arranged according to its Te^inations.” And 
he afterwards, in 1798, published his “Key to 
the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Namea” 

43. In the preparation of his Dictionaiy, 
Walker made pronunciation his leading object ; 
and for this it is chiefiy valued. His design 
was, as he excesses it, “ principally to give a 
kind of tustoiy of pronunciation, and to register 
its present state.” His Dictionary has been very 
extensively circulated both in Great Britain and 
the United States. “ It has been,” as the Penigr 
Cyclopedia states, “eminently successful, hav- 
ing gone through between twen^ and thirty 
editions, and having superseded all other pre- 
vious woiks of the same nature.” Walker was 

long a distinguished teacher of elooution in 
London, was a careful observer, and favorably 
situated to became acquainted with the best 
nsage. No other Engiishman, probably, ever 
gave a longer, more laborious, and thorough 
attention to the subject of ortbo^ than he, and 
no ether ever obtained so high &nd widely es- 
tended a r^mtatkHi as an oithoepist* In mod- 


« Waficer’f employiiMat, as a teacher of elocatioa, 
waa among tiie hi^r disaea and best educated 
people of England. The followiag teatimony to his 
merit, fiom the eminent statesman and orator £d- 
'nmnd Burke, ia fonnd in “ Prior’s Life of Burke.” 
“ One of the persons who paiticftlarly soiicHed Mr. 
BmMs eoertions on this o^asion was Mr., or (is he 
was esaaoMmly termed) BtocuHm Walker, author of 
ths ^Prenonicing Dictioaajy/ and othm* wochs of 


em English literature. Walker holds a similar 
rank, as an ortho^i^, to that of Johnson as a 
lexicographer. Their labors have been, in sev- 
eral dictionaries, blended together; and their 
names alb, in a manner, proverbially associated 
with each other, as being each the first in his 
respective department, — Johnson for the au- 
thwity and signification of words, and Walker 
for their pronunciation. 

44. Since tlie first appearance of Walker’s 
Dictionary, various other pronouncing dictiona- 
ries have been published in England, the major- 
ity of them smaller works, designed especially 
for the use of schools. In pronunciation, fashion 
is changeable, as well as in, other things; and 
though Walker may be esteemed the best guide 
for ascertaining what was the pronunciation of the 
language at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, yet a considerable change has taken place 
since his time, and on this account, some of the 
more recent orthoepists may, in some cases at 
least, be looked upon as better guides, in rela- 
tion to present usage, than Walker. 

45. Of the dictionaries which have been pub- 
lished in London since the first appearance of 
Walker’s, the one which evinces much the most 
investigation of the subject of orthoepy, is that 
of Mr. B. H. Smart, entitled “ A New Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, adapted to the present State of Litera- 
ture and Science,” published in 1836. The 
same work, reduced in size, entitled “Smart’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage epitomized,” was published in 1840. To 
the title of this Dictionaiy is prefixed “Walker 
Remodelled though it is more of an original 
work than most English dictionaries; and the 
aothw has introduced, as he states, “some 
twenty thousand words not found in Walker.” 
“With changes,” he remarks, “ that extended to 
eveiy part of the Dictionary, it is plain that the 
altered work was mine, not Walker’s, The 
title < Walker Remodelled,’ which the proprie- 
tors chose to give H, had, in fact, no other foun- 
dation than the original purpose for which they 
had ^igaged me.” 


merit, tud who bad given letfona in the art to young 
jSsike. ..... Mr. Borke, one day, in the vicinity of 
the Hooee of Commona, introduced him to a noble- 
man, accidentally piwiing, with the following chorao- 
terirtic exordium : ' Here, my Lord Berkeley, ia Mr. 
Waheer, whom not to knew, by name at least, would 
argue a want of knewledge of the haimonies, os. 
denoM, and proprieties of oar langaago.’ ” 
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46. The following remarks are extracted from 
Mr. Smart’s Preface: “Walker’s Dictionary, in 
reality a transcript of Johnson’s, with the addi- 
tion of the current pronunciation affixed to each 
word, and the omission of the etymologies and 
authorities, supplied for many years all that was 
demanded in a dictionary of its kind. But the 
fifty or sixty years which have elapsed since its 
first publication, have produced changes in sci- 
ence, in opinions, in habits of thought, greater, 
perhaps, than any similar space of time in any 
past age has witnessed ; changes that have ma- 
terially afiected our language, and rendered all 
dictionaries in some degree obsolete, that fairly 
reflected its extent and application only forty 
years aga The proprietors of Walker’s Dic- 
tionary, finding it would slide entirely out of 
use unless it were adapted to the present day, 
engaged me, as a teacher of elocution, known 
in London since Walker’s decease, to make the 
necessary changes. They believed that they 
imposed no greater task upon me than the in- 
sertion of new words, and the revision through- 
out of Walker’s pronunciation; but I soon found, 


that, with any chance of success, much greater 
innovations must be attempted. Dis- 

posed, on general points, to think entirely with 
my predecessor, I We not had any very exten- 
sive occasion for difiTering from him in particu- 
lars; but some occasions have occurred, as 
might be expected, fixim the distance between 
liis day and mine. In short, I pretend to reflect 
.the oral usage of English, such as it is at pres- 
ent, among the sensible and well-educated in 
the Briti^ metropolis. I am a Lon- 

doner, bhve lived nearly all my life in London, 
and have been able to observe the usage of all 
classes. As a teacher of the English language 
and literature, 1 have been admitted into some 
of the first families of the kingdom; as one 
partial to books, I have come much into contact 
with bookish men ; while, as a public reader and 
lecturer, I have been obliged to fashion my own 
pronunciation to the taste of the day. Thus 
prepared, I may not unwarrantably believe that 
my opinion may have some value with those 
who seek the opinion of another to regulate 
their pronunciation.” — See p. xxii. 


A CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


The first part of the following Catalogue com- 
prises not only dictionaries of English words, or 
of the English language, but also many bilingual 
dictionaries; that is, dictionaries containing a 
vocabulary not only of the English but also of 
some other languages, ancient or modem, as 
English and Latin, English and French, &c., — 
dictionaries which were written for the purpose 
of fficilitating the study of ancient languages and 
of foreign modem languages. All the earlier 
lexicographical labors in England were spent on 
works of this sort No attempt has been made 
exhibit here a complete fist of these bilingual 
dictionaries, except in the earlier part of the 
period embraced in the Catalogue. 

Within a century past, a great maiqr dic- 
tionaries have been published in England, and 
a considerable number also in the United ^tes, 
for the purpose of facilitating the study of sev- 
eral ancient, and of numerous modem lan- 
guages. A few of these, that are* partieulariy 
oouneoted with English literature, are included 
m the IbllowiQg Catalogue; but the most of 
them are entirely omitted. 


There are many pomts relating to English 
lexicography that are not easily ascertained. 
Many of the dictionaries have had their titles 
changed from those which were given them in 
the first edition; many of them have been 
much altered by the labor of subsequent editors ; 
with respect to some, it is not easy to ascertain 
tlie date of the first edition; and some have un- 
doubtedly been published which have passed 
into oblivion, and are now entirely unknown. 

It is not easy to form an unexceptionable 
classification of dictionaries ; and there are 
some respecting which it is difficult to deter- 
mine to what class they most properly belong. 
The list of the dictionaries of the various arts 
and sciences, contained in the following Cata- 
logue, is not complete. The object has been 
to insert ail the most important ones; though 
them are, doubtless, some that are omitted more 
important than some that are inserted. Dic- 
tionaries offsets, comprising biography, geogra- 
phy, history, mythology, &C., also most of the 
glossaries to individual authors, are intentionally 
omitted. 
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CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


1. English DicHonaries qf Wardi. 


RiOHABP Feav«cx0« 

(4nonymcw) 

Bib Thomas Eltot. . 

W11.LIAH Salbsburt 
Richard Huloxt ... 

John Vxron 

John Withals 

Hxnrt Sutton 

Thomas Coopxr 

(.^NOfiynums) ........ 

John Higgins 

Lewis Etans 

John Barxt 

W1Z.I.1AM Bullobar • 


net, M 

^Prc^ptoriiis Poetonun. Frompioniim Parmloniin, iriye CleH- 

corum. MedfiU« Gramniitioe 1499 

. Ortus Vocabttlorum 1500 

. Diotionarium (LtUm and English) • • . . 1538 

Bibliotheca Eliotis Librarie . • (34 edition) 1542 

. Dictionarie tinglishe aBd Welshe 1547 

. Abecedarium Axiglico*LatiDhin pro X/mncnlis 1552 

.Dictionariolom Pueromm 1552 

A Little Dictionarie for Children (Latin and English) 1559 

A Shorte Dictionarie for Tonge Beginner8....(wd new edition) 1568 

The Brefe Dyzcjodary 1562 

.Thesaurus Linguss Romahs et BfitaUBicie cum tllctionArio Histor- 

ico et Poetico (ElyoVe DicHoTuirium or Bibliothecay enlarged). ..1563 

. Dictionarie, French and English 1570 

.Hnloet*0 Dietionarie newelje corrected, amended, sCt in Order, 

and enlarged 1572 

> A Shorte Dictionarie, most profitfld>}e for Tonge Beginners 1572 

.An Alvearie, or Triple Dictionarie, in English, Latin, and French. 1573 
. Booke at Large for the Amendment of Orthographie for English 
Si>eech 1580 


Rooolpb Waddington .. .Dictionarie in l^atine and English, newly corrected and enlarged 


Thomas Thomas ... 

John Rider 

Richard Percivalb 
J oBv Flo&io.. 

John Minsheu ..... 

Francis Holtokx .. 
Handle Cotgratx . 
John Bullokar.... 
John Minsheu 


Hbnrt Cooksram. 
Robert Sherwood 

William Walker 

Thomas Blount... 

Edward Phillips. 


James Howell. 

Christopher Wass. 

Francis Govldhan. 

/ames HoWell 

Truhas Holpoxs « , 

^iSHA Ooixs ..... 


(Veron*s Dictionariolum^ enlarged) 1584 

. Dictionarinm Latino-Anglicanum 1588 

• Dictionarie in Latine and English 1589 

. Dictionarie in Spanish and English 1592 

.A Worlde of Wordes; a most copious Dictionarie of the Italian 

and English Tongues 1598 

.Perciyale's Dictionarie, in Spanish and English, enlarged and 
amplified * 1599 

• Rider's Latin and English Dictionary, corrected and augmented ..1606 

.A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues 1611 

• An English tlzposiiour of ]dard Words 1616 

• Guide into the Tongues: — English, British or Welsh, Low 

Dutch, High Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 

Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 161t 

•An English Dictionarie, or an Interpreter of Hard Words -1632 

. A Dictionarie, English and French (Mnexed to Cotgrate's French 

and English IHuioHary), 1632 

.The Taste of English and Latin Phraseology, or a Diotiottaiy of 

English and Latin Idioms 1655 

. Glossographia, or Dictionary interpreting the Hard Words now 
Used in our refined English Tongue* 1656 

• irhe New World of English Words, or a General Dictionary, con- 

taining the Interpretations of such Hard Words as are deriyed 

from other Languages 1658 

.tiezicon Tetraglotton, an Englisb-French-ltalian-Spahish Dic- 
tionary 

.iUctionarium BfiUus, a Compendious Dictionary, tSnglidh-Latin 

and Lathi-Englifh * .1^62 

A Latin and Engtish, and tlnglish and Latin Dictionapjr «1664 

(4ek eiitiohf edtth rhany thousand words added hy th, SeOHergood) 1678 


Holyokda Bidor*a JHt^onary, enlarged^ 1677 

An English and Latin, and Latin and English Dictionary 1677 



JfeKGLlSH DICTIONARIES. 


A}UM4n TVffr. n ffff 

Elisba Coi.A« Engliih Dictionary, explaining the difficult Terme that are 

need in Dirini^, Hushandryi Phyalok, Philosophy, Law, Navi- 
gation, Mathematics, and other Arts and Sciences 1677 

Gcy Miles. «•«*••« *4 0.4 a New Dictionaryi French and English; with another, Ek^lish 

and French * .....1677 

Adam Lirttitoe* . . o . . . . A liatin and English, and English and InUin Dictionary 1678 

William 8e wsl A Dutch and English Dictionary 1691 

Abel Boter Royal Dictionary; French and English, and English and French. 1699 

J, Joirxs . .Practical Phohography^ or the New Art of rightly Spelling and 

Writing Words by the Sound thereof. 1701 

(AntmymouB) Glossographia Anglicana Nova, or a Dictionary interpreting such 

Hard Wordsj of whatever Language, as are at present used in 

the English Tongue .1707 

Jobs KerseY •.••..••..••A General English* Dictionary) comprehending a Brief but Em- 
phatical and Clear Explication of all Sorts of Difficult Words, 
that derive their Origin from other Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages 1708 

Nathan Bailet .....An Universal Etymological English Dictionary, comprehending 

the DeriYatiotis of the Generality of Words in the English 

Tongue, either AncieUt <u: Modem {aoonn^tr) 1720 

J. Hawkins Cocker’s [Edward] English Dictionary, Enlarged and Altered. 

(Coeket died in 1677) 1724 

Thomas Dtche and 1 ....A New General English Dictionary, peculiarly calculated for 
William Pardon 5 the Use and Improvement of such as are unacquainted with 

the Learned Languages (7th edition) 1752 

B. N. DEpob .... 4 a Compleat English Dictionary, containing the True Meaning of 

all the Words in the English Language 1735 

Robert Ainsworth An English and Latin Dictionary... 1736 

(Anonyinous) A New English Didtionary, containing a large and almost com- 
plete Colledtion of English Words 1737 

Benjamin Martin .A Now Universal English Dictionary 1749 

Daniel Farro ....The Royal British Grammar and Vocabulary, being an entire Di- 

gestion of the English Language into its proper Parts of 

Speech 1754 

Joseph Nicol Scott Bailey’s Diotionaxy, Enlarged and Revised (folio edition) 1755 

Samuel Johnson. ... 4 ••••A Dictionary of the English Language, in which the Words are 
deduced fVom their Originals, and illustrated in their different 

Significations by Examples from the best Writers. 1755 

. . — - ......... The Dictionary of the English Language, abridged . . I 1756 

James BucHanan. ....... .A New English Dictionary 1757 

J. Peyton A New Vocabulary, or Grammar of the True Pronunciation of the 

English Language, in the Form of a Dictionaiy 1759 

ioskPH HABitTi ....A DiotioHary of the English and Italian Languages ••••1760 

Daniel Fennxno ....... . .The Royal English Dictionary, or Treasury of the English lan- 
guage 1761 

IViii.tfAitf JfAiiflrflTair .A Pronoiiiicmtr and Stjellimr Dictionarv ••••1764 


guage 

WiiLiAH Johnston .A Pronouncing and SjieUing Dictionary 


John Erriox. A Spelling Dictionary of the English Language 1764 

James Elfhinston .The Principles of the English Language digested. 1765 

J. Seally The London Spelling Dictionary. *1771 

FredsHxcx BkHLoHr * • • • ^ • The Complete English Dictionary 1772 

William BLenexcm New Diotionaiy of the English lionguage ...1773 

James Barclay A Complete an4 Unitersal English Dictionary 1774 

JoMN Aitt ••••..•.4.4*.* .The New Complete Dictionary oi the English language • • . .1775 

William Ferry. ..The Royal Standard English Diotionaiy 1776 

JoMR Walxir a Rhyming Diotionaiy 1^5 

Joseph Barrtti .........A Diotionary of the English and Spanish Languages .#...1778 


fMnonymauM) .....*.A Pocket Pictiwajyi or Complete Expository . 
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Mkor. Title, DaU 

Thomas Shebidam A Complete Dictionary of the English Language, both with Re« 

gard to Sound and Meaning, one Main Object of which is to 
establish a Plain and Permanent Standard of Pronunciation . ..1780 

Ed WABD Harwood Bailey’s Dictionary, Enlarged and Corrected ..(24<A edition^ Svo.) 1783 

Gxoroe Wm. Lemon A Derivative Dictionary of the English Language 1783 

Robert Narxs Elements of Orthoepy, containing a Distinct View of the Whole 

Analogy of the English Language 1784 

William Fry A New Vocabulary of the most Difficult Words of the English 

Language 1784 

George Picard A Grammatical Dictionary 1790 

William Scott A Spelling, Pronouncing, and Explanatory Dictionary of the 

English Language (jJ new and improved edition) 1797 

John Walker A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and Expositor of the English 

Language 1791 

{Anonymous) A Dictionary of the English Language, both with Regard to Sound 

and Meaning * 179b 

Stephen Jones .....A General Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language 1798 

George Mason A Supplement to Johnson’s English Dictionary 1801 

George Fultom and 1 ...A General Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of the Eng- 

G. Knight i lish Language 1802 

William Perry .The Synonymous, Etymological, and Pronouncing English Dic- 
tionary 1805 

Thomas Browne The Union Dictionary, containing all that is truly useful in the 

Dictionaries of Johnson^ Sheridan, and Walker. ..(2^ edition) 1806 
Benjamin Dawson A Philological and Synonymical Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage {First Part only published) 1806 

William Enfield A General Pronouncing Dictionary 1807 

W. F. Mylius A School Dictionary of the English Language (2d edition) 1809 

B. H. Smart A Practical Grammar of English Pronunciation 1810 

Nicholas Salmon Sheridan’s Dictionary, corrected and improved 1811 

Henry John Todd .Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language, with Numerous 

Corrections, and with the Addition of Several Thousand 

Words *. 1818 

John Seager A Supplement to Johnson’s Dictionary 1819 

Richard P. Jodrell ..... Philology on the English Language * {Supplement to Johnson's 

Dictionary) 1820 

Christopher £arn8Haw..A New Pronouncing English Dictionary {about) 1820 

Alexander Chalmers.... J ohnson’s Dictionaiy, as corrected and enlarged by Todd,* 

abridged 1820 

George Fulton Johnson’s Dictionary in Miniature. * 1821 

Alfred Howard ..Walker’s Dictionary, arranged for the Use of Schools 1826 

Thomas Rees Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary in Miniature 1836 

R. S. Jameson A Dictionary of the English Language, by Johnson and Walker, 

with the Pronunciation greatly simplified, on an entire new 

Plan 1827 

John Davis ....Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, Corrected and En- 
larged 1830 

Samuel Maunder A New and Enlarged Dictionary of the English Language 1830 

John G. FlOgel. A Complete Dictionary of the English and German, and the Ger- 
man and English Languages 1830 

John Oswald An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language 1834 

David Booth An Analytical Dictionaiy ^ the English Language 1835 

James Knowles A Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionaiy of the English Lan- 
guage.. ... y ..1835 

B. H. Smart A New Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language 

Walker BemoddUd **)* . • * 1836 
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(Anonymous) A New and Enlarged Dictionary of the English Language 1836 

Charles Richardson ....A New Dictionary of the English Language 1837 

J. Rowbotham A New Derivative and Etymological Dictionary 1838 

Charles Richardson ....A New Dictionary of the English Language, abridged from the 

Quarto Edition of the Author 1839 

fi. H. Smart Smart’s Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, epit- 

* omized 1840 

Alexander Reid A Dictionary of the English Language 1844 

{James Critbert^ publisher) .. A New, Universal, Etymological, and Pronouncing Dictionary of 

the English Language {In Parts, — Part /. ) 1845 


2 . American Dictionaries of the English Language. 

Johnson and Elliot A School Dictionary ... {about) 1798 

Noah Webster A Compendious Dictionary of the English Language 1810 

Bdrgiss Allison A New Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language 1813 

John Pickering A Vocabulary, or Collection of Words and Phrases which have 

been supposed to be peculiar to the United States 1816 

Noah Webster A Dictionary of the English Language, for the Use of Common 

Schools 1817 

Richard Wiogins .The New York Expositor. 1825 

J. E. Worcester Johnson’s English Dictionary, as improved by Todd and abridged 

by Chalmers, with Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary combined. 1827 

Lvman Cobb An Abridgment of Walker’s Dictionary 1827 

Noah Webster An American Dictionary of the English Language 1828 

An American Dictionary of the English Language, abridged from 

the Quarto Edition 1829 

A Dictionary of the English Language, for the Use of Primary 

Schools and the Counting-House 1829 

, ^ A Dictionary for Primary Schools 1834 

— , . ....... .A Dictionary of the English Language, abridged from the Ameri- 
can Dictionary. — University Edition 1845 

William Grimshaw. .... .The Ladies’ Lexicon and Parlour Companion 1829 

William W. Turner . . . .The School Dictionary 1829 

J. E. Worcester A Comprehensive, Pronouncing, and Explanatory Dictionary of 

the English Language.- 1830 

An Elementary Dictionary, for Common Schools 1835 

William Bowles An Explanatory and Phonographic Pronouncing Dictionary of 

the English Language 1845 


3 . English Glossaries. 

John Ray A Collection of English Words not generally used 1694 

{Anonymous) A Dictionary of the Terms of the Canting Crew 1725 

JosiAH Relph A Miscellany of Poems in the Cumberland Dialect, with a 

Glossary 

{Anonymous) Exmoor Scolding, with a Glossary — [Devonshire] 1771 

Francis Grose A Glossary of Provincial and Local Words 1787 

{Anonymous) A Glossary of Lancashire Words and Phrases 179.1 

Francis Grose A Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, or of Buckish Slang, &C....1796 

R. PoLWHELE A Comish-English Vocabulary 18^® 

Robert Willan A List of Words at present used in the Mountainous District of 

the West-Riding of Yorkshire 1811 

Samuel Pegoe Anecdotes of the English Language, with a Supplement to 

Grose’s Provincial Glossary 18 4 
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Author. TStls* hoU 

Wbit£ Ksnket, (Burop)..A Grlomry to explain the Original, the Acceptation, and Obso- 
leteness, of Words and Phrases. {Reprinted) 1816 

Robert Nares.«»« A Glossary of the Words and Phrases of Shakspeare and his 

Contemporaries. .1^28 

Edward Moor..... Suffolk Words and Phrases. 1823 

William Carr.... ....... Horie Momenta Craxenss, or the Craven Dialect, to which is an* 

nexed a Glossary ; . 1824 

John T. Brockett A Glossary of North Country Words 1825 

J. Bee The Sportsman's Slang, a Dictionary of Terms used in the Turf, 

Ring, 1825 

James Jennings, The Dialect of the West of England, particularly Somersetshire. .1825 

Roger Wilbraram A Glossary of some Words used in Cheshire (2d edition) 1826 

Thomas Sanderson .•••.. R. Anderson's Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, with a Glossary 1828 

William Carr The Dialect of Craven, with a Qopious Glossary (2d edition) 1828 

John Collier Tim Bobbin’s Lancashire Dialect., 1828 

Joseph Hunter The Hallamshire Glossary 1829 

Robert Forbt ..The Vocabnlary of East Anglia (Norfolk and Suffolk) 1830 

William Toone A Glossary and Etymological Dictionary of Obsolete and Uncom- 
mon Words 1832 

Joseph Hunter and Jo« ^Boucher’s [Jonathan] Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words 

SEPH Stevenson ..... {In Parts. Two Parts only published) 1 832-3 

F. J. Palmer A Glossary of Devonshire Words 1837 

William Hollowat A General Dictionary of Provincialisms .....1839 

Charles Clark .A Glossary of the Essex Dialect 1839 

John Phillips -A Glossary of the Devonshire Dialect 1839 

(.Anonymous) ............ .A Glossary of the Provincial Words of Herefordshire 1839 

Abel Bvwatxr The Sheffield Dialeet 1839 

{Anonymous) The Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects, with a Glossary ...1839 

{Anonymous) A Glossary of the Yorkshire Dialect 1839 

John Y. Akerman A Glossary of Provincial Words in Use in Wiltshire 1842 

James Orchard Halli- C ^ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, and Obsolete 
J Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs from the Fourteenth 
V Century {In Parts. — Part I.) 1845 


4. Dictumaries and Glossaries of the Bcottish J}iahct, 

John Sinclair Observations on the Scottish Dialect 1782 

James Beattie Scotticisms arranged in Alphabetical Order. 1787 

Hugh Mitchell .Scotticisms and Vulgar Anglicisms 1799 

John Jamieson An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish L&nguage 1808 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, abridged.. 1813 

Supplement to the Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage 1825 


Etymological Dictionaries^ 

Stephen Skinner. ....... Etymidogicon Linguss Anglicann 7........... 1689 

George Hickes .*.Luiguarum Veterum Septentrionalium Thesaurus Grammati- 

ecvcriticus et Archieologicus 1735 

Francis Junius Etymologicon Anglicanum 

John Ihre Glossarium Suio-Gothicum • . • .1769 

Robert Kxlram A Dictionary of the Norman or Old French Language ...1779 

Walter Whiter Htymologicon Umversale, or Universal Etymological Dictionarv. .1828 
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6 . Saxon and Anglo-Saxon Dictionaries, 



rm. 

DaU, 



1659 

Thomas Bknbon...... 

> * . ■ . Vocabularium Anglo'Saxonicum 


Edward T/YE ----t-ti 

, - - , - Dictionarium Saxonico et GothiCo^Latlnum 


J. Bosworth... 

. .... A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language 



7. English Synonymes. 

Hester Lynch Piozzi. .. .British Synonymy; or An Attempt to regulate the Choice of 

Words in Familiar Conversation 1794 

William Taylor English Synonymes Discriminated 1813 

George Crabb English Synonymes Explained 1816 


8 . Theological and Biblical Dictionaries. 

D’Oyly and Colson Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, translated from tho French 1732 

John Brown A Dictionary of the Bible 1769 

Charles Taylor A New Edition of Calmet, with Fragments 1891 

Edward Robinson Taylor’s Edition of Calmet, revised, with Additions 1832 

Charles Buck A Theological Dictionary 1802 

John Robinson A Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical Dictionary 1815 

William Jones The Biblical Cyclopcedia, or Dictionary of the Holy Scriptures. ..1816 

John Kitto An Encyclopeedia of Biblical Literature 1814 


John Cowell. 

Thomas Blount 

Giles Jacob...*. .... 
Timothy Cunningham 

Richard Burn 

Th. E. Tomlins 

James Whishaw...., 
John Bouyier 


9 . Law Dictionaries. 

A Law Dictionary; or the Interpreter of Words and Terms used 


in cither Common or Statute Laws 1607 

A Law Dictionary and Glossary of Obscure Words and Terms in 

Ancient Law, Records, <&c * 1671 

A New Law Dictionary 1720 

,A New and Complete Law Dictionary 1764 

A New Law Dictionary 1792 

.The Law Dictionary 1810 

A New Law Dictionary 1829 

A Law Dictionary, adapted to the Constitution and Laws of the 
United States, and of the several States 1843 


10 . Military and Marine Dictionaries, 

Charles James .....A New and Enlarged Military Dictionary 1804 

William Duane A Military Dictionary * 1810 

E. S. N. Campbell A Dictionary of Military Science {A new edition) 1844 

William Falconer A Marine Dictionary {A New Edition^ by Dr. William Burney^ 1815) 1769 


11 . Medical Dictionaries, 

John Quincy. Lexicon Physioo*Medicum, a New Medical Dictionary ...1719 

Robert James .A Medicinal Dictionary, including Physic, Surgery, Anatomy, 

Chemistry, Botany, &c 1746 

John Barrow.. ........ ..A New Medicinal Dictionary .....1749 

Robert Hooper .......... A Compendious Medical Dictionary 1798 

f 



SIGNS A.ND ABBREVIATIONS, 


BiONS. 

♦ • • Annexed to words added by the Cotn- 
fil0r qftkig Dictionary { the other wo*de 
being found in Toddle Jokneon^c tke- 
tunary, 

t . . . Prefixed to words, or meojiings of words, 
that are obsolete or antiquated. 

H • • • Prefixed to two or more words that come 
under the same principle of pronun- 
elation. 

[r.] . Denotes “ rarely used.’* 

1^ Words printed in itahes are words which 
belong to foreign languagUi and are 
not prcqieiiy Anglicized. 

GRAMMAR. 

0 . stands for . . Adjective 


ad, Adverb 

eon. Conjunction 

Imperfect Tense. 

interj Interjection. 

n. ......... Noun. 

p. Participle. 

pp Participles. 

p. a, Participial A,djoctive. 

pL Plural. 

prep Preposition. 

pron. Pronoun. 

ttng. . Singular. 

V, a, Verb Active. 

V. n. Verb Neuter. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

8. , stands for . . Sheridan. 

W, Walker. 

P. . . . Perry. 

J, Jones. 

K Enfield. 

F, ........ Fulton and Knight. 

Jo. Jameson. 

K, Knowles. 

Or. . Smart. 

A. Reid. 

Wb Webster. 


ETYMOLOGY, 
j stands for Arabic. 


D Dutch. 

Don. Danish. 

Eng. English, or England. 

Fr. French. 

Ger. German. 

Goth. * Gothic. 

Or, Greek. 

Heb Hebrew. 

leet Icelandic. 

It ....... ItaJJaii. 

L. ......... Latin. 

ItGoth.. MmsoGothic. 

Per. . Porsian. 

Port Portuguese 

Bax, ........ Saxon. 

Scot .... Scotch. 

. . Spanish. 

00 . Ooth. • . • • . SuioGotblc or Norse. 
6w. ....... Swedish. 

Turk Turkish 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Jtgric, stands for Agificultare. 


^nat, . Anatomy. 

dtTit, Antiquities 

,8reJL Archltectuisu 

wdritA Arithmetic. 

JtelraU Astrology. 

Aetran, Astronomy. 

Bot, Botany. 

Car. ........ Carpentry. 

Chem, Chemistry. 

Ckron, Chronology. 

Com, Commerce. 

Conch Conchology, 

EUc, Electricity 

EnL Entomolog}'. 

Fort Fortification. 

Oeog. Geography. 

OooL Geology. 

Oeom. , Geometry 

Oram Grammar. 

Her. . . Heraldry. 

Jlort, Horticulture. 

Ich, Iclitbyology 

Lau} Law. 

Logic Logic. 

Math, Mathematics. 

Mech. . Mechanics 

Med,, ....... Medicine. 

MeU ........ Metaphysics 

Meteor. Meteorology 

Md, Military Affairs. 

JIftR. Mineralogy. 

Mae , . Music. 

Myth, Mythology.. 

JYaut ....... Nautical or Marine AfiEklm 

Opu . Optics. 

Omith. Ornithology. 

Persp, ....... Perspective. 
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ABA ABB 

A (jtrono%nced & as a tetter^ hut ^ as a word.) The first A-BXN^DQN-MfiNT, n. Act of abandoninE ; dereliction ; 

^ letter of the alphabet, and a vowel, anyj onej linquishment of possession, claim, or right, 
some. It IS an article set before nouns of the singular i^-BX]v'DVN,‘^n, (Laic) Any tning sequestered or proscribed, 
number ; os. a man, a tree. It is also prefixed to few and Cowell. 

manyf and in these cases it implies one whole number. Ab^a-nEt,* or Ab'n^T,* n- A girdle worn by Jewish 
Before words beginning with a vowel, or a vowtl priests. Crabb. 

sound, it tAes the letter n after it. for the sake of eu- tu (BoL) A species of palm-tree. Crabb. 

phony, as, an ox, an hour. (See tne word Aw.) — Jl is t-^^'AN-Nl^TlON, (&b-{in-nlsh'vin) n. [o^annitto, L.] A ban- 
placed before a participle or participial noun, and is con- ishment. Bailey. 

sidcred as a contraction of at or on , as. To go a A wntm^, A-BAP-tIs'TQN,* or A-BAP-tIs'TA,* n. (Surgery) The 

To come a begging. .d, initial, in many words from perforating part of a trephine ; a kind of trepan. Crabb. 

the Greek language, is a prefix of privative meaning ; as, f A-bAre', v. a. To make bare, uncover, or disclose. Bailey, 

achromatic^ without color. AB-AR-Tic-y-Li'TION, n. (Anat.) That s^ies of articula- 

A AM,* (am) or A WME.n. A Dutch liquid measure. Crabb. tion that has manifest motion. Bailey. [R.] 

^A-r 6 n'jc,* (a-r5n'jk) a. Same as .daronicol. Reid. A-BXs'^*n. A weight used lu Persia for pearls, equal to 

Aa-rOn'i-cal, ( 9 -r 8 ii' 9 -k^l) a. Relating to Aaron, or to his 3^ grains. Crabb. 

priesthood. A~BASE^, v. a. [abaisser^ Fr.] [t. abaisd ; pp. ABAtiira, 

Ab, a prefix, of Latin origin, signifies ^OTA. — At the begin- abased.] To cast downj to depress j to bring low; to 

iiing of the names of English places, it generally shows humble. 

that they have some relation to an abbey; Abingdon. A'‘B^SBD^,(^-ba8t0a. Lowered. — (Her.) Used of the wings 
Oibson. of eagles, when the top looks downwards towards the 

Ab* n. The 5th month of the ancient Hebrew or Syrian point of the shield ; or when the wings are shut. 

year, coinciding with our August. P, Cyc. A-base'm?nt, n. Act of abasing, humiliation, state of 

Ab'a-ca,* 71. A sort of hemp or flax prepared from an In- being brought low. 

dian plant. Crabb. A-bXsh^, v. a. fi* abashed ; pp. abashing, abashed.] 

AB-A-oJs'ev^Sf* n. [L.] (Arch.) Any flat member; Uie To put to conmsion ; to make ashamed. It generally 

square compartment oia Mosaic pavement. Braude. implies u sudden impression of shame, in a bad sense. 

Ab'a-cTst, n. One who casts accounts ; a calculator. [R.l A-bXsu'ment, n. State of being ashamed ; confbsion. ElUt. 
j^-BXcK'fOd. [fBackwards. SpcTiser.] (ATaut.) Noting the sit- i^-BXs'lNO ,♦ n. The act of bringing low. Bacon. 

uation of the sails when they are pressed against the masts. A-bXs^ sr^* n, A Persian silver com, nearly equal in value 
■^A-eXck', n. [tt&octt 5 , L.] A flat, square stone, or a square ' to a shilling sterling. Crabb. 

surface. A-bXt'a-ble,* a. (Law) That may be abated Dane. 

tAB'x-c 6 T, n. The cap of state once used by English AB- 4 -T 4 -M£jv'T(/My* n. (Law) An entry by interposition. 

kings. Brande^ Tomlins. 

A-uAc' TQR^n. [h.] (Zaic) One who steals cattle in herds. A-bAte', v. a. [ahattre^ Fr.] [i. abated ; pp. abating, 
Ab’a-cVs^ n. [L.] pi. Xb>a~cI. A count]ng4ab]e ; a Ro- ’ abated.] To lessen; to diminish. — (Law) To defeat; 
man game. — (Arch.) The upper part or crowning member to put an end to ; to quash, 
of the capital of a column. A-bAte', v. n. To grow less ; to decrease. 

Xb'a-da,* 71. (ZooL) A two-horned animal of Asia and Af- A-bAte^mi^nt, n. Act of abating ; the thing or sum abated ; 

rica. Crabb. the sum or quantity taken away, a discount or allow- 

t V-bX d'dqn,* n. Satan ; destroyer ; destruction. JUtUon. anco. — (Law) The act of quashing or destroying a plain- 
j\-BAFT', ad. (ATauU) Towards the stern of a ship ; aft. tiff’s writ or plaint ; removal of a nuisance. 

fA-BAi'sANCE, n. [abaisseTj F.] Obeisance. Skinner, ^-BAT']pR, n. The person or thing that abates. 

AB-Al'ien-Ate, (^h-iry^n-Xt) v. a. [abalieno^ L.] [*. ab- Ab'a~t1s. (ftb'MIs, or ftb-?-W') [Hd'MIs, ./ a. K. ffb ,* R-b^t- 
acienated ; pp. abacixnatino, abacienated.] To es- 16'. Sttl] n. [Fr.] (Md.) An intrenchiuent formed by trees 
truiige. — (Law) To transfer one’s property to another ; to felled and Itud together. 

alienate. Abp. Sandys. Ab'a-tI^ed,* (ftbVtl/id} p. a. Provided with an abatis* 

j5,b-Al,-i?n-A't;c>n, (jib-al-y^n-a'shyn) Tt. (Laio) Act of ab- Qu. Rev. 

khenating ; alienation. Bailey. i*L-BA'TQR, n. (Law) One who abates : one who enters on 

tA-BXwD', e. a. To forsake. Spenser. ’ land, after the death of the possessor. Wore the legal heir. 

jJi-bXn'dow, d. a. [ofraadoniter, Fr.] [u abandoned, pp, jfBArrorit,* (Xb-^it-twbr') n. [Fr.] A large public slaugh- 

AUANDoNiNG, abandoned.] To give Up, resign, or Quit ; ter-house for cattle. P. Cyc. 
to desert ; to forsake ; to leave ; to relinquish , to expose. fAB'A-TflDE, it. Any thing diminished. Bailey. 

— Abandon over. To give up to. tAB'^-TURE, n. Grass trodden down by a stag. Bailey. 

f A-bXn'dqk, n. A forsaker t a relinquishment. Ld. Karnes. ABB, (ftb) n. The yarn on a weaver’s warp. Chaitiber*. 

i^-BXN'oQNED, (^-bRn'dynd) p. a. Given up; forsaken; Ab'B 4 , ti. A Syriac word, which signifies yhtXsr. 

profligate ; corrupted in the highest demee. Ab'ba-c y, n. ; ^ Ab'ba*c|£ 9 . The righU, privileges, at 

^-BAN'D 9 N-£fi',*' n. (2^) One to whom something is possessions or an edibot Aylj^. 

aluxndoned. Price. Ab-bX'ti^l, (eib-ba'shfil) a. Relating to an abbey. 

^ -B Xn' dqn-br, n. One who abandons or fbrsakes. Ab'b^,* n. [Fr.] An abbot ; an ecclesiastical title, dennUng 

A-bXn'uqn-ino, n, A leaving at forsaking. an ecclesiastic who has no assigned duty or dignity. Hume, 
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n. j pL Xb'B¥ 88-V9. The governess of a nannaiy 
or convenL 

XB'Bf T, (ib^) *. [ttWotia. li.] pi Xb'bby?. A monas- 
teiy itjiaer the superintenaence of an abbot ; a convent ; 
a honae adjoining or near a monastery or convent: a 
church attacbetf to a convent. 

Ab'B9Y-LXnX)> n. (Z«w) An estate in ancient tenure an- 
nexed to an abbey. JBlackstone. 

Ab'B¥Y~L0b-b: 9B, n. A slothflil loiterer in an abbey. 
Ab'BQT, fi. [abbas, low L.] The chief of a convent or 
abl>ey. 

AB'BOT-SHfP, n. The state or office of an abbot. 
JiBBREUvoiR, (ab-rv-vwbr') n. [Fr.] See Abreuvoih. 
AB-BR£'VI-ATE, [^b-brS've-St, fV. J. F.Ja, K. Sm. , 9ib-br5'- 
vyat, S. E. / ab-brfiv'^-at, P.] v. a. [abbrevtare, L.l [i. ab- 

BBEVIATED ; pp. ABBREVIATING, ABBREVIATED.] ToBhOlt- 

en by contraction of parts , to abridge : to cut short. 
t\B-BR£'vi-ATE, n. An abridgment. Str T. ElyoL 
Ab-br£-V|-a'tipn, n. Act of abbreviating , contraction , 
the initial letter or letters of a word : as, JV*. for north, 

Ab BRf 'vj-X-TpR, [ab-brS'v^-t^r, Jo, K, Sm. Wb., 9 b- 
brS-v^'*pr l^.J. F.f ar 4.»rev-yB't9r, S.} ab-brSv'^-a-t^r, 
P.] lu One who abbreviates. 

AB-br£^V|-^-tq-ry» o. That abbreviates or shortens. 
AB-brE^vj-a-tOre, n. A mark used for ahortenmg; a 
compendium or abridgment Bp. Taylor 
Ab'by, n. See Abbkt. 

A, B, c, (a-bb-s6^) n. The alphabet ; a little elementary book. 
Shak» 

Ab'd^L8,* n.pl a fenatici^ s^ct m Persia. Crabb. 
AB-DE-LX'Yf,* n. [BoU) An Egyptian plant, like a melon. 
Crabb, 

Ab'd^-rTte,* n. An inhabitant of Abdera. jSsX. 
AB^DipsT,* n. A Mahometan rite of ablution. PtU. 
Ab'dj-cXnt,» n. One who abdicates. Smart. 

Ab'di-cXnt, o. Abdicating : renouncing ; used with of. 

Ab'DI-CATEjC. 0. Li.] [ii ABDICATED ; pp. ABDl- 

CATiKO, ABDICATED.] To renounce, as an office or dig- 
nity ; to resign ; to give up or deprive of a nght. 
Ab'dj-cAte, ». n. To resign : to pve up right 8vi\fL 
AB-Dj-cA'Tipn, «. Act of abdicating j renunciation of an 
office or dignity by its bolder ; resignation. 
Ab'p|-cA-T{VE, [ftoM^ka-tiv, IF. J. F. Jo. Sm. ,• ^b-dtkV 
tTv, 8.E.P.}a. Causing or implying an abdication. Batley. 
tAB'oi-TlVE, a. That has the power of hiding. BaUsv. 
AB~Df-T6* Rf-tM,* m. [L.] (JLau>) An abditory or hiding- 
place. CovodL 

Xb'D}-T 9 -BYi s. (Eats) A place to bide goods in. CowdL 
AB-Dd^Kl^B, fab-dO'm^n, S.W.J.E. F. Ja. K. Sm . ; ab-dfi'- 
m^n, or &bM 9 -m€n, P. , aib'd^-m^n, or ^b-dd'men, Wb.'\ 
n. [L.] pi L. Eng. AB-Dd'Ml?N 9 . The 

lower venter or belly, containing the stomach, intestmes, 
liver, sirieen, pancreas, kidneys, Ac. 

AB-DdM'f-B^JL., a. Kelating to uie abdomen. 
ABwd6m'1-Nal,^ tt , pi ab-d6m'I-nal9. (ZooL) One of 
an order of fishes, which have ventral fins under the ab- 
domen, behind the pectorals. Brands It is often used 
in the La^n form, AbdominaUs. 

AB~D6M-ilt-6B'cQ~PY,* n. (Jfed.) An examination of the 
abdomen with a t^w to detect disease; gastroscopy. 
ScudoMorfi, 

AB-DdM'lB-oOs, a. Abdominal ; large-bellied. 

AB-dOce^, V. a, [abduco, L.] jt. abduced ; pp. abduoino, 
ABDUCED.] To draw to a diflerent part ; to separate. 
Ab-dO'cbnt, a. (AnaL) Drawing away ; palling back. 
AB-dCc'tiqn, b. Act of abducing or drawing apart ; a form 
of argument. — [Law) Act of taking away a woman or 
any person by force or fraud. 

AB-doc'tqr, n. [I 4 .] [AhoL) a muscle that draws back a 
part of the body. 

IA-BeAr', ( 9 -bArO t>. a. To bear ; to behave. Spenser. 
A-BeAb'ABCE, b. [Law) Behavior. BlacksUme. [r.] 
A-B:9-C}9-dA'B1-AB, n. A teacher or learner of the alphabet. 
A-B 9 - 09 -Dl'R^Al^,*a. Relating to or containing the alpha- 
bet. Seogor. 

A-Bip-cfi'DA-RY, ri-hp-ae^df-r?, JT. Wb. Ash f iOi^^-ds-r^, 
Johnson, Bichardson.] a. Belonging to the alphabet. 
A>b£d', ad. In bed. 

A-b2lb^,*b. [BoL) The White poplar; the Dutch beech. 

P. Oyt. 

B. (Bat) A specioi of hibiscus or mallow. 

A-BRB^Df-TtNE,* B. (OmetX.) The European siskin; a 
small green or yellow finch. Brandt. 
tAB-fiRB^ e. B. To wander ; to err. Robinson, 
AB-fiE^BAIfCZ, B. A deviation firom ri|^t ; error* CfUmnUkf 


fXB-v-RO V acate, e. a. To pull up Uythe roots. BaUt 
A-BfiT^, e. a. ft. abetted; pp. abettibo, ABBTTsa 
push forward another; to support, aid, or help. — ( 


tits) Abtrmion tf Ught Is the apparent alteration in the 
place of a star, anstaf from the combined motion of the 
spectator and the 1i|p>t which brings the IsnpressloD of 
toe star to bis 

fAB-£B'EIive,p.a. Going astray. Bbr T. Brown. 


fA'BfiT^ B. The act of abettinx or assisting. Chaucer. 
tA-BfiT'jff^NT, n. The act of abetting. Wotton. 
A-BfiT^T]?B, n. One who abets ; abettor. Dryden. 
A-BfiT^TQR, B. (Law) One who ahots, or gives aid or en- 
couragement ; an accessory ; used in a bad sense. 
tAB-]9-vXo-v-A'Ti<?N,* B. (Med.) A partial evacuation. Crabb. 
A-BEY'ANCE, (a-ba'ans) B. (Law) Reversion. — Lands aro 
In abeyance which are in expectation, remembrance, and 
contemplation of law, though not yet vested. 
A-bey'ant,* (a-ba'ant) a. (Law) Being In abeyance. Qu. 
Rev, 

fAB^GRR-oATE, c. o. To lead out of the flock. BaUcy. 
lAB-ORjp-oA'TipN, n. A s^aration from the flock. Baileij. 
AB-hor', V. a. [abhorreo. L.] [t, abhorred; pp. abhor- 
ring, abhorred.] To nate with acrimony; to cherish 
strong dislike to ; to detest ; to loathe. 

Ab-h6r^r]PNC£, n. Act of abhorring ; detestation. 
AB-H6R'R]eN-CY, n« Same as abhorrence. Locke, [r.] 
AB-HdR^R^NT, a. Struck with abhorrence; odious; con- 
trary to ; foreign ; inconsistent with. 

AB-HOR'R]?NX-i.^ od. In an abhorrent manner. 
AB-H0R'B]?R, n. One who abhors. Donne. 

AB-HOR'RiNG, B. Object or feeling of abhorrence. Donne. 
A'BfB* B. The first month of the Hebrew year, more gener- 
ally known by the Clialdean name of JVisan. Brande. 
A-Bi'DANCE,* B. The act of abiding; abode; stay. Month. 
Rev. [r.] 

A-BIDE\ V. B. [1. ABODE ; pp. ABIDING, ABODE.] To Stay 

ill a place ; to dwell ; to remain ; to endure* 

A-bIde', V. a. To wait for : to bear, support, endure, or suffer 
A-bId':^r, n. One who abides. Sidney, [r.] 

A'BId'ing,* p. o. Continuing; permanent. Aforv. 
A-bId^INO, B. Continuance; stay; residence. 

ABff~E9,* n. [L.] (BoU) A genus of trees, iijpluding the fir, 
spruce, larch, &c. Brande. 
fAB'j-OAlL,* B, A lady’s waiting-maid. Prior. 
fA-BlL'j-MfiNT, B. Ability. Ford. See Habiliment. 
A-BfL'l-TV, n. [habiltU, F.] pi. Power to do 

any thing; mental power; capacity; talent; faculty. 

As rf-5,* [L.J Prom the beginning. Blackstone. 
AB-JN-Tfts'TATE, a. [ab, from, and tniestatus, L.] (Tmw) 
Inheriting from one wbo died without making a wUl. 
Ab'j^ct, a. [abjectus, L.] Mean ; worthless ; base ; ‘des- 
picable. 

tAB'j?CT, B. A man without hope. Psalm xxxv, 
t.\B-j£cT', V. a. [oi^tcui, L.] To throw or cast away ; to 
cast down, ^enser. 

Ab-j£ct'¥d-i«es 8, B. The state of an abject. Boyle. 
Ab-j£g'tipn, n. Want of spirit ; act of humbling. Hooker. 
Ab'J¥CT-LY, ad. Meanly I basely. Thtus Andron. 
Ab^j^ct-nEss, b Abjection ; meanness 
IAb-jO'di-cAte,* e. a. To give away by judgment. Aih. 
tAB-Jfi'Di-cAT-;^D, p. a. Given by judgment to another. 
AB-Jfl-D|-cA'TipN, b. Rejection. C. J. Fox. 
fAB'JV-oATE, V. a. [^jngo, L.] To unyoke. Bailey. 
Ab-jv-rA'tiqn, n. The act of abjuring ; a solemn recan- 
tation of opinion : a renunciation of a country by oath. 
AB-jCre^, e. 0 . [ao^ttro, L.] [t. abjured; pp. abjuring, 
ABJURED.] To cast off or renounce upon oath ; to re- 
tract or recant solemnly ; to abandon or quit a country. 
IAb-jCre', V. n. To abjure the country. Burnet, 
tAB-jOR£^M]pNT,B. AbjuratloH. J.Hall 
Ab-jOr'er, n. One wbo abjures or recants. 
tAB-LAc'TATE, V a. [ablacto, L.] To wean from the 
breast. Badey. 

AB-LAC-TA'TipNf, n. A weaning of an animal ; a method 
of. grafting. 

fAB-i.A'QUi^-ATE,''' V. 0 . To lay bare, as the roots of trees 
Maunder. 

AB-LA-QUip-A^TipN, n. [dblaqueatio, L.] The act of open- 
ing the ground about the roots of trees. Evelyn. 
Ab-lA'tipn, n. [ahlauo, L.] Act of taking away. Bp. 
Taylor. [R.] 

Ab^l.A-t!ve, o. That takes away:— a term noting the 
sixth case of Latin nouns. 

A-blAze^.* ad. In a blaae ; on fire. MUlman, 

A^BLE, (a'bl) a. Having strong faculties, great strength, 
knowledge, riches, or other powers of mind, body, or 
fortune; strong; sxdfril; sufficient. 
tA^BhE, (i'bl) V. a. To enable. B Jonson, 
A-ble-BoD'jed, (2-bl-b5d^d}d) a. Strong of body, 
f Ab^l:P-0Ate, V. a, [ahlego, L.] To send abroad on some 
legation. Bmley 

tAB-L:g-GA^TipN, B. Act of sending abroad. SaUty. 
XidLTfR,* or Ab'l^t,* b. a sm^ fresh-water fuh ; the 
bleak. Ash. (Local) 

A^BLE>ir£ss, B. State of being able; ability. Sheldon. 
Ab'JjJ^psX, b. [aj3Xni/(a, Gr.j Want of nght ; blindness 
Bailty. 

tAB*L|-GlTE, V. 0 . [oiltp'o, L.] Totieupftem. Bedtsy, 
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f*B-Li-oX'TiQN,* «, Act of tying up from. Smart 
fAB-Li-ov-Rl"TipN, », [abhfuritWf JL] Exeesfl. BaUew, 
flB^Lp-cATE, V. a. [adloco. L.] To let out to hire. Bmey, 
fAB-Lp-ci'TipN, «. A letting out to hire. Badey, 
f AB“L0 de', V. n. [aHaday L.] To differ. Bf» He^ 
ab^lv>£nt,«. [abtuena^ from cMtto, L ] That washes clean j 
cleansing. Badey^ • 

Ab'lv-£nt,'^ n. {MttL) A cleansing medicine. Crabb. 
AB-lO'tI 9 N, w. Act of cleansing or washing ; water used 
* in washing ; purification ; a religious ceremony of wash- 
ing or bathing the body. 

^B-L0'V(-pN,*n. [aAZuwMwi, L.] Act ofwaahing or carrying 
away by water j a flood. Dwight 
A'blv, (a'bl?) ad. In an able manner; with ability. 
tAB'Nip-GATE, V. a. L.] To deny. De Lolme. 

AB-N?-oA'TipN, n. Denial ; renunciation. Hammond. 
AB'N¥-oA-T|VE,*a. Denying; negative. Month. Rev. [r.] 
tAB'N?-GA-TpR,n. One who denies or renounces. Saudys. 
AB'NipT,* n. See Abanet. Jlsh. 
fAB'Np-DiTE,* V. a. To cut off the knots of trees. 
fAB-Np-Di'TipN, n. [tAnodatiOf L.] The act of cutting off 
knots of trees. Bailey. 

AB-nor'MAB,* <*. Contrary to rule ; Irregular. Brande. 
tAB-NOR'iWi-TVi n. Irregularity; deformity. Bailey. 
fi^B-NOR'Moys, a. Irregular; misshapen. Bailey. 
^-BdARD', (a-bdrdO od. (Maut) In a ship ; within a ship; 

on board ; in a state of collision. 

A-b6ard', prqp. On board ; m ; with. Spenser. 
fA-BOD'ANCE, ^a-bS'dans^ An omen. Dr Jackson. 
A-b6de', n. Habitation ; dwelling ; residence , stay. 
A-bode',* u Bcp, From abide. See Abid^. 
f A-b6de', V. a. To foreshow. Shak. See Bods. 
fA-BODE', V. n. To bode , to forebode. Shak. 
f A-bSde'M^N':^ «. Act of boding; presage. Shak. 
A-BdD'fNG, It. irognostication.. Bp. Ball. 
f Ab-P-l£T£', a. [&olitu8y'L.\ Old ; obsolete. Skelton. 
A-BdL^|SHy V. a. [aboleo.lMi [t. abolished; pp. abol- 
iBHiao, ABOLISHED.] To annui ; to make void ; to put 
an end to : to destroy. 

A-b6i.'}8H-A-bbe, o. That may be abolished. Cotgrave. 
A-bSl'ish-^r, 71. One who abolishes. 

A-BbL'jsu-MfiNT, n. The act of abolishing; abolition. 
Hooker. 

Aii-p-Lr'TlpN, (aiT-y-lIsh'vn) «. The act of abolishing; 

state of being abolished ; destruction ; annihilation. 
AB-p-Lr'Tipx-l9M,* (ibVitsh'vn-Izm) n. The principles 
and measures of the abolitionists. Martineau. {Modem.) 
AB-p-Ll"TipN-IsT, n. One who attempts to abolish some- 
thing, especially slavery. Ec. Rev. 

A-b6'ma,* n. {ZooL) A species of large serpent ; a boa. 
P Cyc. 

jSb-Q-Ma’ n. {Jinat) The fourth stomach of a rumi- 
nating animal. Crabb. 

A-b6m'|-NA-BLE, a. [abominabilis^ L.] That is to be abom- 
inated ; hateful , detestable ; odious ; Unclean. 
A-BdM'|-NA-BLE-N£ss, n. HnteOilness , odiousness. 
A-b6m^|-na-blv, ad. Most hatefully ; detestably. 
A-BdM^i-NlTE. V. a. [k abominated ; pp, abominating, 
ABOMINATED.] To liate utterly, to dfetest with strong 
aversion or disapprobation ; to abhor. 

A-Bdai-i-NA'TipN, 7k Hatred; detestation; pollution; de- 
filement ; batefiil or shameful vice. 

A-b66n', /T rep. Above. Brockett {Yorkshire and JhTorth of 
England.) « 

tA-BORD', n. [odord, Fr.] Address ; approach. Chesterfield. 
t A-b6rd'. t>. a. To approach ; to come near ta Digby. 
AB- 9 -aI/a'l-NAL, a. Relating to the origin, or to the abo- 
rigines , primitive ; pristine. 

Ab-p-rIj&'I-nal,* n. One of the aborigines, or first inhalv 
itants of a country. J. Rogers. 

(ab-9-rljVn5E) n.pU [L.] The earliest 
or primitive inhabitants of a country. 
tA-BOBSE'M^NT, 71. Abortion. Bp. Hall. 

IA-bobt', V. 7k [abortOf L.] To bring forth before the time ; 

to miscarry, Ld. Herbert 
fA-BORT', Ik An abortion. Barton. 

A-b6e'tipn, Tk The act of bringing forth what is yet im- 
perfect ; product of such a binn ; miscarriage. 
i^-B6R'TjVE, n. That which is born before the due time ; 

something that causes abortion. Shak. 

^-b6b'T|VE, o. Brought forth before the due time ; imma- 
ture: causing (kUure ; untimely; Bot coining to maturi- 
ty : Ibiling. 

A-BOR^TfVB-Ey, od. As an abortion : immatureiy. 
A-BdR'TivE-NlSaa, n. The state of abortion, 
f A-'B5 bt^M[ 9NT, n. An nntimel^ birth. Bacon. 

A-BdOND^, «. Ik [oKitde, L.] [k abounded ; pp. abound- 
ing, aboundbd.] To have in great pton^; to be in 
great iflenty. 

-BdCND'jNa, tk Increase ; prevalence. SovOt 

fpr^. Round ; surrounding ; encircling ; near to ; 
not far from : concerning ; wlUi regard to ; relating to. 
A-b<^Ot\ ad. Circularly ; nearly ; him and there j upon or 
to the point ; round ; the longest way. 


(s-bdv') prep. To or in a higher place ; higher 
than ; more than ; too proud for ; too high for ; beyond. 
A-bAve', (s-bilvO ad. Overhead ; in the regions of heav« 
en. — (Law) Upper; uppermost; as, *^Tbe court above^*' 
L e. a superior court. 

A-b6ve'-all, (a-bfiv'MI) od. In the first place ; chiefly. 
A-BdVE^-BdARD, ad. In open sight , without artifice. 
A-bAve'-cIt-ED, (s-bdV'sIt-yd) a. Cl|wl before Addison, 
A-bAve'-dEck,* (s-bilv'dsk) a. Upon deck ; without arti- 
fice. Smart 

A-b^>ve'-or50ni>, a. Alive : not in the ground or grave. 
A-bAve'-mEn-tipred, (i-bav'-mfin-shvnd) a. Above- 
cited. 

A-BAvE'-SAin,*(e-bfiv'-sCd) Ik Mentioned before. AT. Jlfors 
Abp. Abbreviation for Archbishop { whith see. 

A charm against agues. [Acabalis- 

tico! word.] 

A-BrAde^ V. a. [ahradoy L.] [{.abraded; pp, abrading, 
ABRADED.] To wear away from other parts ; to rub off ; 
to crumble down. Hale. 

A-bra-hXm'ic * a. Belonging to Abraham. Ash, 
A-bra-H4l-mIt'1-cal,* a. Relating to Abraham. Q«. Rev. 
A'bra-h^m-MAr,* Tk An impostor who asks alms under 
pretence of lunacy. D' Israeli. 
tA'BRAlD', V. a. To rouse ; to awake. 

Ab-rA'mis,'*' 71. {Ich.) A species of fish without spine or 
barbel. Brande. 

A-BRXldfHf-ht* n. pU {ZooL) An order of animals, or 
‘ anelltdWf having no branchiGB ; as the leech. Roberts. 
A-BRXN'EHj-AN,*7k One of the abranchia. Brande. 
AB-RA'9ipN, (ab-ra'zhyn) Tk The act of abrading or rub- 
bing off, attrition , friction. 

Ab-rax'as,* 7k {Ent) A genus of lepidopterous insects. 
Brande. 

A-brEast', (ci-brSstO ad. Side by side. Shak. 
tXB-RE-NON-c|-i'TipN, Tk Act of renouncing. Mede, 
fAB-Rfip'TipN, 7k [ftir^iOjL.] A carrying away. Hallywell. 
AbreuvoiRj* (ab-ry-vwdr') n. [F.| A watering place. 
Boyer. {Masonry) A Joint between stones to be filled up 
with mortar. Britton. 

Xb'RI-COCK, 7k Drayton. See Apricot. 

A-BRIdjGE', (a-brljO V. a. [abriger, Fr.] [i. abridged; 
pp. ABRIDGING, ABRIDGED.] To make shoiter in words, 
still keeping the substance, to epitomize, to reduce; to 
contract , to diminish ; to deprive of ; to cut off from. 
A-BRiDjOBD',* (8i-brljd') p. a. Made shorter; reduced in 
quantity. 

A-brId/b'er, 7k One who abridges ; a shortener. 
A-BRiDja'MENT, 71. Act of abridging; contraction of a 
larger work into a smaller one : a compend ; a summary ; 
an epitome; diminution. See Judgment. 
fA-BROACii', t>. Ik To tap , to set abroach. Chaucer. 
A-br6acii', fj-broch') ad. In a posture to run out, spoken 
of vessels ; in a stale to be diflused. Shak. 
A-broach'm?nt,* 7k {Law) The act of forestalling the 
market. CovseU. 

tA-BRoXD', (^-brSiwd') V. n. To extend ; to issue. Leaver, 
A-broAd', (^-brawd') ad. Without confinement ; widely ; 

* at large ; out of the house ; in another country. 
tXB'Rp-GA-BLE, a. That may be abrogated. //. More. 
Ab'rp-GATE, t>. a. [abrogOy L.J [k abrogated ; pp, abro- 
gating, ABROGATED.] To repeal, to annul. 
fXB'Rp-GATE, a. Annulled ; abolished. K. Ed. VI. Inj. 
Ab-rp-oA/tipn, 71. Act of abrogating; a repeal. 

Ab-R 6^ MTAj* n. [G.] {Bot) A genus of plants. Crabb. 
tA-BROdo', ad. In the action of brooding, Sancro/t 
tj^-BR05D'iNG, 7k Act of sitting abrood. Barret 
t \-br66k', V. a. To brook ; to bear ; to endure. Shak, 
Ab-r6t> H. [L.] {Bot) The southern-wood; a 

plant. Crabb. 

^B-Rt)PT',ik Broken ; craggy ; rough; steep; blunt; sud- 
den, without the customary or proper preparatives. 
Ab-rDptJ, V. a. [t To disturb ; to interrupt. Broton.] To 
break off. Conybeare. 

j^b-rDp'tipn, Ik Violent and sudden separation. 
AB-rOpt'i.v» ad. In an abrupt manner ; hastily. 
AB-r0pt'nE 8S, n. State of being abrupt ; an abrupt man- 
ner; suddenness, roughness. 

Xb'rvs,* n. (Bot) A West Indian tree, with pmiilionaceous 
flowers. Necklaces for children are often formed of its 
seeds. Brande. 

Xb'scEss, tk [abscessusy L.] pi. Xb'scEss-E?. {Med.) An 
inflammatory or purulent tumor. 

AB-SCInd', (tib-slnd') v. a. To cut off, Johnson. 

Xb'ScIss, Jk,* pi Xb'scIss-E9. I {Gcom.) A seg- 

AB-sols' sd,n. [L.] pi. ab-scTs^sje. j ment cut off from 
' a straight line by an ordinate to a curve ; a line cut off. 
^B-scIg'glpN, (9b-alzh'v®) r^lMilzh'vin^ J. F. Jo. K 
Sm . ; 9b-alab^Vtn, S. P.] n, [oilsetiisto, L.] Act of cutting 
(^} state of belBg cqt ofL 

^B-8C6lfD\ V, R. [i. ABSCONDED ; pp, ABSCONDING, AB 

sooNDED.I To hide, conceal, or aMent one’s selfl Ray, 
v: a, [abscondot L.] To conceal. JSfinoyt. 
tAB-«c6wD’:9ifOE,* Ik Concealment. PhUlips, 
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Ab-scSttb^i^R. n. One who absconds. 

AB^si^MCEyti. labsmtia^ L. , aJbsenccy Fr.] The state of being 
absent, opposed to presence ,* carelessness ; inattention. 

Ab's^nt, a. L.] Not present , careless ; inatton- 

tivo ; absent or abstracted In mind. 

AB-8£NT^, V. 0. [u ABsniTTBD; pp. ABSBWTINO, ABIEtfTSD.] 
To withdraw ; to forbear to come into presence. 

tAB'8:igNT,a, One who is not present. Bp, Morton. 

jAB«]^N-TA'N¥-oOs, a. Relating to absence , absent. Bailey. 

AB-sipN-T££',«. One absent from his station or country , a 
landed prminetor who resides at a distance from his estate. 

AB-s^N-TEJE'lftiM/ n. State of being abse^it , the state or 
condition of such os reside at a distance from their real 
estate. Qu. Ron. 

AB-shNT^igR, n. One who is absent from his place. 

fAB-sfiNT'aiiNT, n. Th*e state of being absent. Barrow. 

/>»-sIn'th|-an, a. Of the nature of wormwood. 

4b-sin'thj-at-ed, p. a. Impregnated with wormwood. 
Bailey. 

AK-sln' THj-TK^y*n, [L.] {Med.) Wine impregnated with 
wormwood. Crabb. 

jiit-sljv'THf-ilMf (s^>-B'in'the-\iVQ.)n. [L.] Wormwood. 

tAB-sIsT', V. n. [oijwto, L.] To stana off, to leave off. 
Bailey. 


Ab'sp-lute, a. {ahsolutusy L.] Clear from other things , 
independent of any thing else ; positive j complete , ap- 
plied as well to persons as things ; unconditional, as an 
absolute promise j not relative, as absolute space j not lim- 
ited, as absolute power or government j not grammatically 
dependent, as the case absolute. 

Ab'sp-lCti.-lv, ad. In an absolute manner; completely. 

Ab'sq-lCte-ness, n. State of being absolute. 

Ab-sq-lu'tiqis:, n. Act of absolving ; acquittal , a remis- 
sion ; a ceremony of declaring a repentant sinner ab- 
solved from guilt, 

Ab'sq-lC-tI^M,* n. Absolute government; the principles 
of despotism ; despotism. Brands. Predestination. Ash. 

AB^SQ-hC-TisTj^ n. An advocate for despotism. Fo. Qtt. Rev. 

AB-s6li'V-Tp-Ry, [5ib-85f'i;-tur-?, W. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm . , 
ab's 9 -lQ-t 9 -r 9 , S. P. fVb.] a. That absolves. 

AB-Sdh'VA-Tp-RV, a. Relating to pardon , forgiving. 

j^B-86lve', (§ib-20IvO t). a. h^solvoy L.J [t. absolved , 
pp. ABioLTiivo, ABSOLVED.] To cleaT , to acquit j to free 
from guilt, or from an engagement. 

Ab-§6lv']?r^ n. One who absolves. 

AB-«6L'vf-TOR,* n. [Law.] A decree of absolution. Sir 
W. ScotL 

tAB'sp-NXNT, o. Contrary to reason ; ahsonous. Quarles. 

tAB'sp-NATE,* V. a. {Law) To avoid ; to detest Ash. 

tAB'sp-NoOa, a. [absonusy L.] Absurd , contrary to reason ; 
unniusicaL Fotkerby. 

4LB-S6RB^ V. 0. [oisorftwj L.] [l ABSORBED ; pp. AKBOtin- 
iNO- ABSORBED.] To imbibe , to swallow up , to suck up. 

AB-soRB-A-Blt'i-Ty,* n. OualJty of being absorbable. 
Knowles. 

Ab-sorb'.^l-BLE,* a. That may be absorbed. Knowles. 

Ab- 80 RB'ent, n. A medicine that dries up humors; any 
thing that ab^rbs or dries up. 

.Ab-sorb'¥nt, o. That absorbs moisture, &c. 

f Ab-sor-bI"tipn, (ab-sor-blsh'un) a. Absorption. Brown. 

fAB-soRPT', p. Absorbed: swallowed up. Pope. 

dB-aoRp'T/pN, (^bsdrp'sbtfn) n. Act of absorbing, suck- 
ing up, or imbiuing ; state of being absorbed. 

Ab- 80 RP'T|VE,* a. Having the power to imbibe. Smart. 

Aus'quj^ HttOy* [L,] {Law) Without this or that , words 
of exception formeiiy made use of in a traverse. Crabb. 


Ab'STRXct, [&b'strilkt, 8. P. Ja. K. 8m. Wb. / Kh-8tr«lkt^ W 
Bee Abstractly.] a. Separated from something else ; ex 
islingln the mind only; not concrete; independent of 
others, and not to be altered by time or circumstances ; 
refined; pure. , 

Ab'strXct, [ib'strlkt, S. W. P. J. F. K. Sm. Wb.] n. A 
smaller quantity coiitainmg the virtue or power of a 
greater ; an epitome ; an abridgment. 

Ab-strXct'^d, p. a. Separated ; refined ; abstruse. 
AB-STRXcT'?D-Ly, od. With ab^action. Dryden. 
AB-STRXcT'^D-Nfiss, 7t. State of being abstracted. Baxter. 
Ab-strXct'eb, n. One who abstracts. 

Ab-8TrXc'tipn, n. Act of abstracting; state of being ab* 
stracted ; separation ; absence of mind ; inattention. 
tAB-s'TRAC-TP'Tipus,* o. Abstracted or drawn from vea- 
sels without fermentation. Ash. 

Ab-strXc'tive, a. Having the power of abstracting. 
Ab-strXc'tive-lV, ad. In an abstractive manner. 
Ab'strXct-ly, [^b-strakt'le, 5. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm.f 
ftb'strSkt-1?, fVb.] ad. In an abstract manner. ^JCT Con- 
sistency requires that the adverb abstracUyy and the suIh 
stantive abstractnessy should receive the same accent 
as the adjective abstraety from which they are derived ; 
though most oitho^pists are inconsistent in their mode 
of accenting them. 

Ab'8TrXct-n?ss, n. duality of being abstract. See Ab- 
stractly. 

IAb-strIct'ED, p. a. [abstrictus, L.] Unbound. Bailey. 
tAB-STRTfN;GE^, (ab-strinj') v. a. To unbind. Bailey. 
fAB-STRtJDE', u. a. [oi^trwdo, L.} To thrust away. Baxley. 
AB-STRtsE', tt. [fliitnisus, L.] Remote from conception, 
apprehension, or view , obscure ; not plain ; difficult. 
Ab-strCse'i.y, ad. In an abstruse manner , obscurely. 
AB-STRtbE'NEss, n. Quality of being abstruse. 
tAB-STRtJ's}-Ty, n. Abstruseness. Brown. 

Iab-sOme', V. a. [absumoy L.] To waste ; to eat up. Hale. 
fAB-sOMP'TiON, n. Destruction. Bp. Gauden. 

AB-sffRD', a. [absurdusy L.] Contrary to reason or to man- 
ifest truth ; impossible , unreasonable ; irrational , incon- 
sistent. 

/i.B-8tjKD'l-Ty, n. The quality of being absurd ; that which 
is absurd ; unreasonableness. 

;^B-sORD'Ly, ad. In an absurd manner. 

Ab-sOrd'n^.ss, n. The quality of being absurd. 
A-B&NAy* n. The high priest or sole bishop of the Abya- 
’ sinian church. Ash. 

A-BtJN'D,{iNCE, n. [abondancfy Fr,] State of being abun» 
dant. ^eat plenty, exuberance. 
i^-BdN'D^NT, 0 . [aJbundanSy L.] Plentiful; exuberant; ful- 
ly stored. 

^-BfiN'DANT-LY, ad. In plenty ; exuberantly. 

' A-bO^'a-ble, a. That may be abused. Dr. H. More. 
tA-BO'?^/JE, n. Abuse. IVm. Whaieley, 

A-BOpE^, (p-bilz') TJ. a. [abutoTy abusus. L.] [u abused ; pp. 
ABUsiifG, ABUSED.] To make an ill use of, to violate , to 
defile ; to impose upon , to revile ; to vilify , to reproacli. 
j^-BUSE', (a-bfisO n. Ill use ; the opposite of good use ; a cor- 
rupt practice ;. unjust censure ; rude reproach ; contume- 
ly ; scducement. 

fA-BOsE^FVL, a. Abusive. Bp. Barlow. 

A-Bfi9'9R, (p-bflz'^r) n. One who abuses or uses ill. 
f^-BV'^iQNy (ft-ba'zhyn) n. Ill use or usage, Spenser. 
A-Bu'syvE, a. Practising abuse; containing abuse; re- 
proachful ; revilinf. 

A-BC'S|VE-Ly, ad. In an abusive manner ; reproachfully. 
A-BO'fliVE-Nfeas, n. dual iW of being abusive. MUton. 

u. ». [aboutiry Fr.T fu abutted; pp abuttino, 
abutted.] {Law ^ Archil To be at the end or border; 
to end at , to border upon ; to meet ; with upon. Skak. 


Abs'quj^ hOo,* [U] {Law) Without this or that , words A-BU'S|VE-Ly, ad. In an abusive manner ; reproach fully . 

of exception formeny made use of in a traverse. Crabb. A-BO'fljvE-Nfeas, n. dualiW of being abusive. Milton. 
Ab-staik', tJ. n. [absUneo.h.] [l abstained, pp. ab- J^~BfiT'y v. n. [aboutiry Fr.T fu abutted; pp abuttino, 
sTAtrriNO, ABSTAiPTEP,] To keep from, to forbear; to abutted.] {Law ^ Arch^ To be at the end or border; 

refrain one’s self. to end at, to border upon; to meet; with upon. Shak. 

tAB-STilN', V. a. To hinder. MiUon. Johnson pronounces this word obsolete ; but it is still 

Ab-st£^MJ-oD8 , a. [abstemius, L.] Practising abstinence . in use, particularly as a technical word. 

‘ very temperate ; sober ; abstinent. A-bO'ti-lSn,* n. {BoL) The yellow mallows ; a species of 

AB-8T£'M|-oDs-Ly, ad. With abstinence ; temperately. ' hibiscus. Crabb. 

AB-8Tfi'M|-ov*Wtffcs8, n. duality of beii^ abstemious. A*BfiT'M^NT, n. {Arch.) That which receives the end of, 

tAB-«TJBlf'Ti^N, n. Act of restraining. Bp. Taylor. or gives support to, or borders upon, any thing; a mass 

V. a, [absteroof L.] [t. absterged ; pp. ab- of masonry at the end of a bndge. 

' sTERoiifo, ABSTEBOED.j To clcanse by wipiijg. Burton. A-bOt'tal, r. (iow) The butting or boundary of land. 
AB-8T£B^/aipirF, ^ Having a cleansing quality. ^-BtiT*T:^By n. He or that which abuts. R. Morse. 

tAB-«T£RSE', V. a. To cleanse ; to purify- Brown. f A-B5%r. o. To endure ;to pay dearly , to suffer for. Shak. 

Ab-8t£r'si<in, n. The act of cleansing. Bacon. fA-B?', (p-blO v. n. To remain ; to pay dearly. Spenser. 

tAB-kT£R'8|VE, n. A cleanser. Sir fP. Petty. f A-bYpm', (p-blzm') «• [ofryswie, old Fr.] Abyss. Shak. 

a‘b-«t£r' 8|VE, a. Having the quality of cleansing. Pope, A-BYp'MAh. a. Belonging to an abyss. Coles. [R.] 
f AB-8T£R^8JVE-Nfc88,* n. duality of bemg abstersive. w. [abyssusy L.] pi. a-b¥SS']^P. A depth 

Boyle. without bottom : a great depth ; a deep pit ; a gulf. 

AB'BTl-NfiircE, n. [abstinentuij L.] Foihcarance of neces- f <*• Relating to or like an abyss. Wm. Law. 

wry food, or of any thing; tasting. Xc, AE, or are, being initials in the names of places, as 

n. Bame as abstmenee. Hammond. ActoHy signify an oaky from the Saxon ac, an oak. OtbsoTi. 

a. Using abstinence ; abstemious. A-cX'cA-Lls,* n. {BoU) A shrub and flower. Crabb. 

Ab'8T|-k£nt-LV, ad. With abstinence. Donne. A-oVepAy (p-ka'sh^-a) n. fL.] pi. L. } Eng. 

fAB-BToax^i^i), a. [abitortusy L.] Forced away by vio- cA'C}-A9> A drug brought from Eg;n>t* {BoU) A genus 
lence. Bedisy. of plants of the pea tribe ; a tree called the locust f a flow- 

AB*BTKXot^ «. a. [abstraausy L. ] [i abstracted ; pp. erlng shrub ; rose acacia. 

ABtraACTiivo, ABSTRACTED.] To take one thing from tXc'A-cV»* «• Freedom from malioe. Ash. 
another; to separate. Of ideas; to reduce. n. [aeadmia, L.] An academy. Shak. 
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Johnson pronounces this word obsolete ; but it is still 
in use, particularly as a technical word. 

A-b0'tj-l6n,* n. {BoU) The yellow mallows; a species of 
hibiscus. Crabb. 

A-BfiT'M^NT, ». {Arch.) That which receives the end of, 
or gives support to, or borders upon, any thing; a mass 
of masonry at the end of a bndge. 

A-bOt'tal, B. (Law) The butting or boundary of land. 
A'BOt't^e, n. He or that which abuts. R. Morse. 
f A-B5%r. o. To endure ; to pay dearly , to suffer for. Shak. 
|a-b 5', (p-blO V. n. To remain ; to pay dearly. Spenser. 
f A-B^pM', (p-btzm') n. [abysmsy old Fr.] Abyss. Shak. 
A-BYp'MALt 0. Belonging to an abyss. Coles. [R.] 
A-B(8S', (p-bis') n. [abyssusy L.] pi. A-B5S8'|tp. A depth 
without bottom : a great depth ; a deep pit ; a gulf. 
IA-bYs'saLj* a. Relating to or like an abyss. Wm. Law. 
AC. AR, or Are, being initials in the names of places, as 
Actony signify an oaky from the Saxon a«, an oak. OtbsoTt. 
A-c1'ca-LI 8,* n. (BoU) A shrub and flower. Crabb. 
A-cA^opAy ( 9 -ka' 8 h 9 -p) n. fL.] pi. L. { Eng. 

cA'C}-AP> a drug brought from £g;n>t* {BoU) A genus 
of plants of the pea tribe ; a tree called the locust f a flow- 
ering shrub ; rose acacia. 
tXc'A-CY»* n. Freedom from malioe. Ash. 
tAc-A‘®£M£’ B. [aeadmia, L.] An academy. Shak. 
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tAc>A-l>S'M|- 4 kL, a. Academical. i 

n. A echolar or member of an academy, [a,] ] 
n. A Rtodent of a university or academy j an 
academical or Platonic pbiloaopher. I 

Ac-A-DfiM'}C, a. Relating to an academy or university. ' 
o. Belonging to an academy. 

ad. In an academical manner. I 

A-cXi>-:ip-MP'ciAN, {a-k&d-^-ralBh'an) n. A member of an 
academy ; a man of science or literature. 
tA-tJXD'E-jcl^M, n. Tbe academical philosophy. Baxter, 
j-A-cXD'^-MlsT, n. A member of an academy j an academ- 
ical philosopher. Baxter. 

^-cAD']p-My, n. [academtaf L.] [p-kftd' 9 -me, P. J. F. E. 
Jo, JT. Sin, Wb. j A-4cad'^-ni^, or S. IF.] A 

society of learned men associated for the promotion of 
some art or science ; Plato’s school of philosophy , a uni- 
versity , a grammar school ; a place of education ; a sem- 
inary. 

cA'dj-a-lIte,* n. (Min.) A silicious mineral found in 
Nova Beotia ; red chabazite. Mger, 

Xe'^-jdu,* n, (Bot.) The cashew-nut tree. Crabb. 

iu pL [L.J (ZooU) A class of animals; 
acalephans. P. Cye. See AoiiLEPHAit. 

Ac-A-L&'PH^iNf* n. f pL Xc-a-le'phan9. (ZoqI.) One of a 
class of invertebrate aquatic and marine animals, having 
the property of Irritating and inflaming tlie skin when 
touched, as the sea-nettle, jelly-fish, &c. Brantle. 
Ac-A-Ni'CEOys,* (ak-fli-aa'shva) «• Prickly, like a thistle. 
Maunder, 

Jlc-^N~THA'OE~JS*n.pl, (Bot.) A genus of plants. P. Cpc. 
Ac-AN-THi'CEoya,* (dk-gin-thi'shijs) a. Armed with pric- 
kles ; prickly. Crabb. 

McAn* n. [oKavda, Gr.J pi. Xc-^N-TH^R’ f- 

JDE^. (EnU) A species of cimex. Knaic. 

A-cXn'th|CE,* 71. (BoL) A vegetable juice. Crabb, 
A-cXn'thine,* a. Relating to the acanthus. Mh. 
ji-cAN' TJfr~QNy* n. [Gr.] (ZooL) A geuus of rodent ani- 
mals. P. Cue. 

A-cAn' THfS* n. [Gr.] (BoL) The groundsel, a plant, a 
‘ bird. A-tk. 

A-cAl>t THQ-DK^y* n.pl A genus of fossil fishes. Agassiz. 
A-cAn* TJfip-PJtis,* n. (Zoolm) A genus of venomous ser- 
pents. P. Cyc. 

Ac-AN-TH6p-T|f-Rf/3'f-oDs,*«. (Tc?u) Having prickly fins. 
Ash, 

Ac-an~th& R i;s,*n. (Teh.) A genus of fishes. P, Cye. 
,A-cXn*thv8^ 7 u [L.] pi. L, a-cAx'thI, Entr. a-cXn'- 
' THVS-i??. (BoL) a spiny herbaceous plant, with (iiriiia- 
tifid leaves, and large whitish flowers , bcar’s-foot or 
bear’s-brecch. — (Arch.) An ornament winch resemldes 
the leaves of the plant, used in the rapitais of the Co- 
rinthian and composite orders. 

A-cXn' Z f-T,* n. pi. Tlie Turkish light-horse. Crabb. 
Ac-a-PXt’ LT,* n. (BoL) The long pepper-plant. Crabb. 
A~cXr' l-DElf,* n. pi. (EnL) A genus of spider-like animals, 

’ or insects ; mites , acai 1 . P. Cyc. 

Ac^A-r6n,* 71. (BoL) The wild myrtle. Crabb. 

Xc'a-r&8^ n. [L.] id. Xc‘ 4 ~rI (EtvL) A genus of insects , 
« mite. P. Cye, 

^-cXT-A-LfiC^TjC, 71. [dtcaraAriKriKd^i Gr.] (Rhci.) A verse 
which has the complete number of syllables, without de- 
fect or excess, 

A-cXT-A-Lftc'Tlc,* a. Not halting short ; complete. Ash. 
A-cXT-A-i.£r' n. [u/caTuAiji^/ta, Gr.j Acatalepsy. 
ffhulock, 

A-cXT-A-Lfip'ay,* 71. Incomprehensibility. Smart. 
A-cXt-a-i*£p'tjc,* a. Incomprehensible. SmarL 
t \-ci'TER, 71. A provider of provisions. Chaucer. 
f A-cXtes', a. p'. Victuals, viands. Spenser. See Oates. 

I ®* Having no stem or stalk. Ash. 

A-ciu’L|S,* 71. [a & xavXyj.] (BoL) A plant having no stem. 
Crabb. 

Ac-cede', V, n. [accedOf L.] [t. acceded; pp, accediito, 
ACCEDED.] To be added to; to come to; to come over; 
to assent. 

Ac-oftL'^R-XTE, t>. a. [aeeelerOf L.] [i. accelerated; 
pp. AOOSLERATINO, ACCELERATED.] TO hOSten , tO qUlOk- 

«n the motion of. 

i{lc-cftL'¥R-AT-ED,* p. a. Hastened. — (Mech.) Accelerated 
motion is that in which the velocity of a moving body is 
continually increased. Qrier, 

Ao-cfiL'¥R-AT-jNO,*p. a. Causing acceleration; hasten- 
ing. 

^o-cfiL-:gR-X'TiON, It. Act of accelerating; increase of 
motion ; a hastening. 

Ac-otiL']pR-VTXvE, a. Increasi^ motion. 
fAc-cliND', V. a, [accendo. L.] To kindle. Decay of Piety. 

*. Inflammability. JSd. Rev. 
Ac-cfiN'DHBLE,* 0 . That may be Inflamed. SmarU 
tAo-oftN^sipN. n. The act of kindling. Locke, 

Xo'OJ^NT. n, [aeeentuSf L.J The modulation of the voice 
in speaking ; a stress of voice on a certain syllable ; a 
mark on a syllable to direct the modulation of the voice. 


i^C-efiNT’. r. a. [l AcoEifTED ; pp, accewtiwo, ao- 
CEirrsD.J To pronounce or uttei with accent; to ex- 
press, write, or note the accent. 

P- o. Pronounced with accent ; having 

.^c-c£nt'<?r,**, (Music) One who sings the highest port. 
Crabb. 

Ac-efiNT'v-AL, (ak-egnt’yv-al) a. Relating to accent. 
AC-CfiNT'V'ATE, V. a. [u ACCBWTUATED ; pp. ACCErCTO- 
ATiwo, AocEifTUATED.j To plttco the Rccent properly ; 
to accent. Bailey. 

Ac-cfiNT-v-X'Ti 9 N, n. The act of placing the accent. 
Ac-c£pt', ». a, (aecepto. L.J [t. accepted ; pp, accept- 
irro, ACCEPTED.] To take , to receive kindly , to admit ; 
to agree to ; sometimes used with </, as, “ Accept of uiy 
hearty wishes.” Addison. 

Ac-efiPT-A-BiL'i-TV, n. duality of being acceptable. 
j|Ac-c£PT'^-BEE, r^k-sgp'ta-bl, P. Ja. K. Sm. Wb. John- 
son^ Ashf DychCj Barclay , fik's^p-t^-bl, S. W, J. E. F.] a 
Sure to be accepted or well received ; welcome ; groteml , 
pleaHing. “ Within those twenty years, this word 
has shifted its accent from the second to the first syllable. 
There are now few polite speakers who do not pronounce 
it ac'ccptablc ; and it is much to be regretted that this pro- 
nunciation is become so general.” Walker. Such was the 
fact, as stated by Walker, near tiie end of the last cen- 
tury. But the accent of the words acceptable and com 
mendable has, in a great measure, been shifted bark again 
from the first to the second syllable , and they are so ac- 
cented by several of the latest English orthoopists. Bee 
Commendable. 

n Ac-efiPT' A-BLE-Nfiss, 7L The quality of being acceptable. 
Ac-c£PT'A-BLy, ad. In an acceptable manner. 
Ac-o£pt'ance, 71. Act of accepting; reception with ap- 
probation ; acceptation , meaning. — (Com.) The subscrib 
ing of a bill , the bill itself when subscribed. 
Ac-C¥P-ta'tiqn, n. Reception , acceptance , the meaning 
of a word. 

Ac-c£pt'?r, 71. One who accepts. 

fAc-cfiP-Tj-LA'TIQN, 71. [occeptilatio^lA.] (CwU Law) The 
remission of a debt by a crecfitor wiUiout payment. Cot- 
grave, 

fAc-CfiP'TlpN, n. Acceptation. Hammond, 
fAc-cfip'TjVE, a. Ready to accept. B. Jonson. 
AC-c£pt'qr,* 71, (Law) One who accepts a bill of ex 
change, &c. Bouvter. 

Ac-c£p'tress,* n. A female who ncceiits. S. Oliver, [r.] 
Ac-c£as', or Ac'cfiss, [^k-sgs', W. P.J. F. Sm , , ak'sus, 5 
E, K. ; fiik'sCs, or ?ik-Bes', Ja,] n, [«crp«fiw or acee-siOj Ij. 
Approach , increase , addition , admission , external pas- 
sage or entrance , a corridor. 

I Ac'ces-sa-R[-lv> o.d. In the manner of an accessary. 
^c'cEs-HA-lii-NfiSH, n. State of being accessary. 
Ac'ces-sa-rv, [iik'8es-s?i-re, S. W. P.J. R. F. Ja. K. Sm.f 
ftk-sSs'sgt-re, v3s/i.] a. Contributing to a crime , additional. 
See Accessory. 

||Ac'c^N-H^-Ry, n. An accomplice. See Acoebsort. 
Ac-c£s-a|-BlL'l-Ty,* n. Umility of being accessible. /. 
Ta^ar. 

Ac-ces'sj-ble, a. That may be approached , approachable. 
Ac-c£s' 8IQN, (^lk-s68h'vn) n. Enlargement ; augmenta- 
tion , act of corning to, or joining to . approach. 
Ac-Ofis'siQN-AL,* (sk-sosh'vn-^l) a. Additional. FA. Rev. 
Ac-c$.s-so'ej-al,* o. Belonging to an accessory. SmarL 

n Ac'CES-sp-Ri-Ly, ad. In the manner of an accessory. 
Ac'c?s-sp-Rj-y£8S,* 71 . The quality of being accessory. 
SmaH. 

l|Ac'oBS-SQ-Ry, riik'B 9 B- 89 -re, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. ; 
5 ik-s 6 s' 89 -r 9 , A,^.] a. Contributing to a crime , joined to 
another thing; additional. 

1|Ac'c?s-8P-rv, n. [accesaortusy L.] (Law) One who is 
guilty of a crime, not principally, but by participation , 
an accomplice. — An accessory before the fact is one w1k>, 
being absent when the crime was committed, yet coun- 
selled or commanded another to commit it. 

J^c-c£a’ 8VSy* n. [L.] A climbing machine; a inode of 
electing a pope, called, in English, an election by acclama- 
tion. Crabb. • * 

Ac'c}-d£nc£, 7t. A little book containing the accidents or 
first rudiments of grammar. 

Ac'cj-d£nt, n. The happening of an event without the 
design of the agent ; casualty ; chance ; a property or 
quality of any being that is not essential to it. — (GraTn.) 
pL The properties and qualities of the parts of speech. 
Ac-C|-DfiN'TAL, n. A property non-essential. Pearson. 
(Mas.) A flat or sharp prefixed to the notes m a move- 
ment. 

Ac-ci-d£n'tai-, o. Having the quality of an accident , not 
designed or planned ; non-essential ; c-asual , fortuitous 
Ac-oi-D¥N-TXL'l-Ty,* 71. The quality of being accidental 
Coleridge, [R.] 

Ac-cj-DEN'TAL-Ly, od. In an accidental manner; cas- 
ually. 

Ao-ci-J>fiN'TAL-N£ss, 7». duality of being accidental. 
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f Ic-o^ntK'ThVEYt ^ Belonging to 

acciaenta or accidence. Mortoiu 

(/cA.) A genua of fiahce j the sturgeon. 

♦Ac-ciP^J-ftNT, ». fflccijneiM, L.] A receiver. Bailey, 
^C’-clpff-r^iA,* n, [L.J A hawk j a fish, lh« milvius. 
Cn^i, 

AC'ClP'j-TRtwE,* a. Relating to the hawk. Jfavnder, 
Ao-’OlP^f-TAllfff-At* n, (BoL) The herb hawk-weed. I?r, 
SeoUm 

t Ac-cIp^TR^-RV,* n. A catcher of birds of prey. Drake, 
tAc-ciTE', V, a. To call , to cite : to summon. Shak. 
fAc-CLAlM', V, n. [acclamoy L.] To applaud. Bp, Hall. 
Ac-clAim^ n, A shout of praise j acclamation. Milton. 
[R.] 

tXc'cLA-WATE, «. o. To applaud. Waterhouse, 
Xc-CL^-BtA^Ti9N, H, A shout of apjjlnusd ; applause j unan- 
imous and immediate election, v^a voce, 
Ac-ceXm'a-t^-kv, o. Pertaining to acclamation. 
Ac-cli'mAte,* or Ac'cli-mAte.* «. a. [u acclimated , 
pp. AccLiMATiNo. ACCLIMATED.] To luure oT adapt to 
a climate ; to acclimatize. London Med, Ren. 
Ac-CLpMATE-MfiNT,* n. Acclinialion. Coleridge. [R.] 
Ac-cli-»iA'ti<?n.* n. Act of acclimating} act of making 
nr of becoming inured to a climate. Farm. Encyc. 
1 c-cli-MAt-}- 55 A^tiqn,* «. Act of inuring to a climate. 
Qa. Rev, [r.] 

AC-CLI'M^-TIZE,* V, a. [i. ACCLIMATIXED ; pp, ACCLI- 
MATIZING, acclimatized.] To Inure or adapt to a cli- 
mate dj/Terent from what is natural , to acclimate. Brandt. 
Ac-clI^M^i-tOre,* a. Btate of being inured to a climate. 
CaldreelL [R.] 

fAc-CLlVE', a. Rising. Aubrey. 

Ac-clIv'j-tVi». Steepness reckoned upwards , the ascent 
of a hill is the oce/ictty, the descent the declivity. 
Ac-CLlv'oys, [^k-kll'vys, 5. W. J. F. Ja. K, Snu} ^k- 
kll'vvs, P.] a. Rising with a slope. 
fAc-CEOy', ». a. To stuff ftill j to cloy. See Clot. 
tAC-CoTL\ «, n. To bustle } to coil. Spenser. See Coil. 
tAC-c6L',* ®, a. To embrace round the neck. Surrey. 
Jo'C(r-L4t*n. [li.] A delicate fish found at Malta. — (Late) 
A husbandman ; a borderer. Whiskaio, 

Ic-C9-lAde',* or Ac-CQ-LjiDE',* [ak-9-lad', H. R. Wb. i 
kk<^Ad\ Sw.] n. [Fr.] A blow on the neck or sliouhler, 
or an embrace , a ceremony formerly used in conferring 
knighthood. Hallarn, 

tAc'co-l.£NT, n. [aceolensj I..] A borderer. Bailey. 
Ac-cf>M^MQ-]>A'BLE, a. That may be fitted. Watts, [R.] 
t^C-c^M'MQ-D4l-BI.£-^'£ss, R, State of being accommo- 
dable. 

Ac-c6m'W9-dAte, t>. a. [aceommodOf L.] [i accommo- 
dated ; pp. ACCUMMOOATINO, ACCOMMODATED.] To Sup- 
ply with conveniences of any kind , to adapt } to fit , to 
adjust ; to suit ; to serve. 

Ac-c6m'M9-dAte, V, n. To be confonnalile. Brovm, 
Ac-c6m'MQ-DjSTE, a. Suitable, fit. Ray. [R.] 
AC-c 5 m'MQ-DAT-]^D,*/>. a. Supplied ; adapted , suitable. 
AC-c6m'MQ-daTE-LV, ad. Suitably j fitly. More. [R.] 
AC-cdM'MQ-DXTE-Nfess, n. Fitness. HallywelL [r .1 
Ac-c6M'MQ-DAT-|we,* p. a. Affording accommodation , 
disposed to oblige. 

j^c-c5m-M9-d1^TI9N. n. State of being accommodated j 
provision of conveniences , adaptation ; fitness } recon- 
ciliation ; adjustment: — pi, conveniences ; lodgings. 

H. (Com.) A bill of exchange 
given as an accommodation instead of money. Crabb. 
Ac-c6M'M9-Di-TjVE,*tt. Tending to accommodate. Reed- 
er. 

Ac-cOM'Mp-Di-TQR, «, One who accommodates. 
tAc-cdM^PA-RA-BLE, a. Sociable. Sulney. 
Ac-c6m'pa-W|-?R, n. One who accouipaiiies. 
Ac-c6M'PA-ir|-Bf ftWT, n. That which accompanies. — (Jifit- 
eic) An instramentM part added to the composition by 
way of embellishment. 

Ac-cfisr'PA-NtST,* ». (Music) One W'ho performs an ac- 
companying part. Crabb. 

Ac-cAat'Piji-RV, (ak-fcfini'pa-n^) v. a. [aecompagner, Fr.j 
Fl ACCOMrANJEO; pp. ACCOMFANTINO, ACCOMPANIED.] 

To be with another as a companion j to Join with } to go 
along with. 

Ac-c6M^PA-wrv, V, n. To associate with} to cohabit 
Ac-cdM^Pt}cE, a. An associate, usually in an ill sense; 
an abettor. — (Law) One of several concerned In a felony 
or crime. 

Ac-c6»'ptjcE-sBTp,* n. Btate of being an accomplice. 
ff. Taylor, [e.] 

Ac-cqm-plIc'i-tv,* n. The character or act of an accom- 
plice. Qa. Ren. [r.] 

.^C-c6M'Pt|SH, V. a, [auomplirf Fr., from eemplee, L.1 

fi accomplished ; pp. accomplishing, ACCOHPLISMaO»J 

To complete ; to execute fiilly ; to RilfU ; to obtain ; to 
adorn, or fiirnlsh. 

Ac-<r6i('PLfSB-4-Bi.E, a. Capable of accomplishment 
|kC«c5ji>t|SHED, (ak-kbm'pljsbt) [ak-fc5m^pl)sht, J. F, 


JT. Sm.; ak-k8m^plish-?d, B. W, P. Ja. S**«’*<*«»» 
Walker, &.C.. pronounce -phshedy in unaceompHskedy as 
one 8} liable.] p. a. Cuinplete in some qualification , el^ 
egant 

Ac-c6m'plish-?R, n. One who accomplishes. More.. 
Ac-c6m^pi.|sii-w£nt, w. Act of accomplishing; slate of 
being accuinplished ; romjiletion ; ftill pcrfurmaiice ; or* 
nainent of mind or body , attainment 
Ac-compt', (^k-kdam') n. [cowipterond cowpts, anciently 
aceomptevy Fr.] An account See Account. 
Ac-coMPT'4k-BtE,(9k-kdan'ti>-bI) a. Accountable. Beaum, 
ir Ft. 

Ac-compt'^t»t, (?k-kdQn't?int) n, A reckoner; computer. 
South. ^a^Accoiujit and accoviptant are teihnlcal, or are 
often used when the words are officially applied , as, .do* 
compUint.Oencraly an officer in the Englisii Court of Cbaii- 
cery ; but in other cases they are generally written account 
and accountant, 

Ac-coaipt'jno-DAy, (ak-kaiint'ing-da) n. Day of reckon- 
ing. Denham. 

Ac-cord', V. a. [occordCTv Fr.] [u accokded ; pp. ac~ 
CORDING, ACCORDED.] To iiiaKe agTce , to compose; 
to (^rant. 

Ac-cord% V. n. To agree ; to suit one with another. Skuk. 
(Scotland.) Used irapersonnlly ; as, “ as accord%'’ or os 
accords of law,’’ i. e. conformable to law. Jamieson. 
Ac-c6kd^, n. A com}Uict ; agreement , a satisfaction agreed 
upon ; union ; harmony ; consent — Own accord, volun- 
tary motion. 

tAc-c5RD'.jL-BLE, a. Agreeable ; consonant. Gower. 
Ac-c 5 rd'.^nce, w. Agreement; conformity; consent 
Ac-c 5 rd^Xb-CY, n. Same as accordance. Paley. 
Ac-cord'^nt, 0. Consonant; corresponding, consistent 
Ac-coRD'A^NT-Ly, od. Ill an accordant manner. 
Ac-c5RD'iR,«. An assistant, helper, favorer. Cotgravc, 
Ac-c5RD^iN6,*p. a. Agreeing; harmonizing , as, accord- 
ing voice.** Skak. 

Ac-cord'ing-ly, arf. ACTeeably; conformablv. 
Ac-cORD'lNG-To, pitp. In accordance with , agTecabl> to. 
Ac-cob'D|-6n,* n. (Mas.) A modern musical instruintiit, 
the sound of which is produced by the vibration of me- 
tallic springs, occasioned by a current of air rushing from 
a bellows, where it is accumulated, through valves at- 
tached to the Keys, and which ore opened by tJte fingers 
of the musician. Francis. 

tAc-cbR'pp-RATE,D.a. [od and corpus. L.] To incorporate. 
Milton. 

Ac-cOst', V. a. [aceostery Fr.] [t. accosted ; pp. so- 
COSTING, accosted.] To s})eak to first , to address. 
fAc-ebST', V, n. To adjoin. Spenser. 

Ac-c6st'a-ble, o. Easy of access j fhmiliar. Howell, 
AC-c6st^¥d, p. a. Addressed. — (Her.) Side by side. 
AccovcHEMENTy* (fik-kfisb'mikRg) ». [Fr.J (Med.) Child- 
birth ; delivery ; a lying-in. Crrdth. 

Accoucheur^ (ftk-ka-shUr') [kk-kd-shSr', Ja.i &k-kd'- 
ehar, K. ; ftk-kfisli-Ur', Sm.] n. [Fr.] A physician who 
assists women in childbirth ; a man-midwife. 
Accoucheuse,'* (lik-kd-shdz') n. [Fr.] A midwife. 
Smart. 

Ac-coONT^ n. [aceompty old Fr.] A computation ; estima- 
tion , advantage ; re^rd , sake ; narrative , relation , ex- 
planation. — (Cowl) AccoutU currenty a running account, 
and the statement of the mercantile transactions of one 
person with another, drawn out in the form of debtor and 
creditor. 

Ac-COOnt', V. a, [t. accounted; pp. accounting, ac- 
counted.] To esteem j to think ; to bold in opinion , to 
reckon ; to compute. 

Ac-coOnt', V. n. To reckon ; to give an account ; to ap- 
pear ns the medium by which any thing may be explained. 
Ac-c5fiNT-4i-nlL'l-TY,* n. Stale of being accountable ; ac- 
countnblcness. R. Hall. 

Ac-coOnt'a-ble, a. Liable to account ; responsible. 
Ac-cbfiNT'A-BLE-Nfcss, n. Stale of being accountable. 
fAC-cbONT'^NT, a. Accountable to. Shak. 
Ac-c 5 Gnt'^nt, n. One skilled or employed in accounts. 
Ac-c 50 nt'ant-O£n'br-al,* n. The principal or respon- 
sible nccoiiniant m a public office, or in a mercantile or 
hanking house or company; an officer in the English 
Court of Chancery. Braude. See Aocomftant-General. 
Ac-cbOwT'^NT-siilP,* n. The office of an accountant, 
Crabb. 


AC-COUNT^-HOOK, f-ouK] w. A book Containing accouuU 
Ac-coOrt'ING, n. The act of reckoning up accounts. 
Ac-COOp'le, (ak-kap'pl) v. a. [aceoupler, Fr.] [» ac- 
coufled; pp. AccouFLiNo, AooouFLsn.] To join: to 
link together ; to couple. 

A<M?oDF^LB-iiI:NT,(gk-kap'pl-fn«nt)n. A Junction. Ir.] 
fACMfODB'^^E, (gk-kfir'gj) V. a. To encourage. Spenser, 
TACj^URT', V. a. To entertain with courtship ; to court, 

Ac^u'TBE, (gk-kfi'tvr) t». «. [aceeirtnr.FrJ K. accou- 

TEEOJ pp, ACCOUTRINO, AOOOVTMKl] To OrSM J tO 

equip. 
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|Lc cftu'TRB-MttNT, («ik-kd^tvu:>inSnt) n. Dreit} equipage} 
trappings ; ornaments. 8hak, 

V. a. [aeeoiaei^, old Fr.] To quiet } to soothe } to 
caress. SpeMtr, 

^0>CRfiD'|T, 0. a. [aeeridxUr^ old Fr. j aeertdOf L.] [i. ac- 
cRcoiTxo ; pp. AocESDiTirro, ACcscoiTxo.] To counte- 
nance ; to procure honor or credit for. Burke, 
j5k.c-CRfti)-l-TA'Ti<?N, n. Act of accrediting; that which 
gives credit. R. Cumberland, 

AC-CRftD'}T-:?D,''’ p. a. Intrusted ; confidential. 
Ac-CRfis'cENOE,’*' n. Act of growing to; increase. Cole- 
ridge. [R.J 

Ac-CRfts'CENT, a. [oeerescOf L.] Increasing. Shuekford. 
^c-OJl£8-Cf-M&y*TQf* (ak-krfis-sh^-mfin'to) n. [It.] 
‘ (Mue.) The increase, by one half, of its original dura- 
tion, which a n<Re gams by having a dot placed at the 
right of it. Brandt. 

j^c-CRfi'TiQN, It, Act of growing to another ; increase. 
Ac-CRfi'TJVE, a. Growing ; increasing by growth. 
fAc-CRtM-i-NA'TiQN, tt. Accusation ; reproach. 
Ac-cr6ach', (?ik-kr6ch') e. a, [occrocAer, Fr.] [i. ac- 
caoACHso; pp. acckoachiwo, accroached.] To gripe; 
to draw away by degrees. Blaekstone. [r.] 
|.^c-cr6ach'M?NT, ». Act of accroaching. Bailey. 
AC'CeOe^, (ftk-krdO «• [scent, from acerottre. Fr.] [t. ac- 
crued ; pp. AccRuiao, ACCRUED.] To accoue to; to be 
added to ; to append to. — (Com.) To arise, as profits ; to 
follow, as loss. 

c-orO'M]?;nt, n. Addition ; increase. Bp. Taylor, [r.] 
c-cV'BA^tion, n. [occiaAo, L.] The posture of leaning at 
meals. Brown. 

V. n. laecumbot L.] To recline or lie at the table. 

Badey. 

Ac’-ct)M'BipN-cy, n. State of being accumbent. 
Ac-o6m'b$nt, a. Leaning; lying against. Arbutknot. 
f Ac-cOm'bent, n. One placed at a dinner-table. Bp. HaU. 
Ao-cC'mv-1.Ate, V, a. [accumulOf L.J [t. accumulated ; 
pp. AccuMULATixo, ACCUMULATED.] To heap, as one 
thii^ upon another ; to pile up ; to amass ; to collect 
Ac-cif'MV-tATE, V. n. To increase. Qoldttmdh. 
A<3-cC'mv-LATE, a. Heaped ; accumulated. Bacon. 
Ac-cC-MV-tA'Ti9N, n. Act of accumulaUng ; that which 
is accumulated ; increase. 

Ac-cO'MV-LA-TivE, a. That accumulates. 
Ac-cO'mv-l^-tIve-lv, ad. In an accumulating manner. 
Ac-cC'mv-lA-tqr, n. One who accumulates. 
Ac'cv-RA"Cy, n. (accuraiw, L.] State of being accurate ; 
correctness y exactness. 

Ac'cv-rate, a. Free from error ; correct ; exact 
Ae'ev-RATE-ty, ad. Exactly , without error. 
Ae'ev-RATE-Nfiss, n. Accuracy , exactness. Newton. 
^c-cIJbse', V. a. [l accursed; pp. accursiwo, ac- 
cursed.] To doom to misery ; to curse. 

Ac-cUrsed^ p. a. (ak-kUrst', p. ; ak-kiirs'^d, a.) Cursed ; 
’ execrable; hateful. 

Ac-cC' 9 ^-ble, tt. Blamable ; that may be accused. Brown. 
t^Ac-cC'9ANT, (ak-ka'zant)n. One who accuses. Bp. Hall. 
Ac-cv-9A'tI 9N, n. Act of accusing; that of which one is 
accused ; a charge made in a legal form ; blame , censure. 
Ac-cC'SA-TlVE, tt. Accusing.— -(Gram.) Noting a case in 
which the force of the active verb terminates ; objective. 
Ac-cu'9A-TlVE,'»'n. The fourth case of Latin nouns. Afams. 
Ac-cO'9^-TlvE-Ly, ad. As the accusative case. 
Ac-cO-S^-TO'Rj-Ai.,* tt. Accusatory. Ec. Rev. [r.] 
Ac-cC- 9 a-to'bj- 4 L-lv,* ad. By way of accusation. Ec. 
Rev. [r.] 

Ac-cC' 9 ^-tp-rv, tt. Containing an accusation. Ayli^ffie. 
t ^c-cC 9E',* n. Accusation. Sfiak. 

Jvc-cC^e', ( 9ik-kuzO V . a. [accusOj L.] [i, accused ; pp. 
ACCUSING, ACCUSED.] To choTge with a crime or an of- 
fence ; to Impeach ; to arraign : to blame ; to censure. 
AC-C09ED','*' (?ik-kiizd') p. a. Charged with a crime ; cen- 
sured. 

Ac-c09'?R, n. One who accuses. 
tAc-cC9'¥R-fiss, «. She who accuses. Sherwood. 
Ac-c09'iNG,* p. 0. Bringing accusation ; censuring. 
Ac-cCs'TQBt, V . a. [ttccoiitwmer, Fr.] [t. accustomed ; vp, 
ACCUSTOMING, ACCUSTOMED,] To muko customary or ha- 
bitual ; to habitual^ to inure. MUton, 
tAc-cCs'TQM, V . n. To cohabit. Milton, 
t Ac-ofis^TOBl, n. Custom. Mdton, 
j^c-ol5s'TQM-A-Bi.E, a. Customary. Bale, 
t Ac-cOs'TQM-A-BLy, ad. According to custom. Bacon, 
tAc-oOs^TpMt-ANOE, n. Custom ; habit ; use. Boyle, 
Ac-cfis'TpX-A-Bf-^y, ad. Customarily. Cleaveland. [r.] 
^c-cOs'tpm-a-RV, «. Usual ; customary. Featky. [r.] 
i^C-cOs'TpiCED, (^k-khs^t^d) 0. Frequent ; usual. 
Ac-Ct}8'TQBt-Ei>-N£88, %, Familiarity. Pxeree, 

Ace, n. [as. L.] A piece of mmiey ; a unit ; a single point oh 
cards or dice ; a particle ; an atom. 
j^-aBLfjD4-M4t [HebJ A field of blood. 

n, pU [ii.] (ZooU) A class of molluscous 
animals which are without heads, as the oyster. LyeU, 
See AcMfHALAtf, 


i^-efiPH^A-LAN,* n. {Zool) A molluscous animal without a 
head, as an oyster. jSraads. 

n, pi, {ZooL) Same as acopkala. Kirby, 
,^oAPW4i-tJ^ n, pi, [aKtffiaXou Gr.l Levellers, who ac- 
knowledge no head ; a sect of Christian heretics so called 
fA-ofiPH^A^LYs^ n. One who acknowledges no bead or 
'superior. Bp, Oauden, 

A-cbph'A~loCs, (^-sSfHfis) 0* Having no head, as an an- 
imal or plant : deprived of its first syllable, as a line of 
poetry. Branat, 

A'CARy^n, [L.] (BoL) a genus of trees ; the maple. P, Cyc. 
A9'y-RAT£,* n, (CAom,) A salt formed of acenc add and 
a base. Franao, 

A-c£RB^ a. [acerbusy L.] Acid, with an addition of rough- 
ness. la^yiney, 

A-c£ REBATE, V. a. To make Boar. Baxley. 
A-cMr'bi-tOde,* n. Sourness; acerbity. Smart, 
A-cfeR'Bi-TY, n. A rough, sour taste ; severity. 

A-cfiR']c,* 0, (Chem.) Relating to or obtained from the 
maplcj as “ acenc acid.” P. Cyc. 

A^-y-RosE',* a. {Bou) Sharp ; pointed, like a needle or 
pine leaf. London, 

tA-c£R'VATE, V. a. [flceriJO, L.] To heap up. SeotL 
tAp-ER-vA'TiQN, n. The act ofheaping together. Johneon. 
tAg'ER-vSsE, tt. Full of heaps. Bailey. 
tA-cEs'c^nce,* n. Acidity ; acescency. Shak, 
A-c£s'CEN-cy,n. [ocmco, L.j Tendency to sourness ; acid- 
ity. JoTies, 

A-cha'cENT, (a-8tSs'cnt) a. Tending to sourness or acidity. 
Ap-jp-TXs' i;-LC^Xy* n. [L.] A vinegar cruet; a cup. Qrabb, 
A^'E-TATE,* [Us'e-tdt, K. Sm, Crabby Maunder fDunglison; 
a-sS'tat, P. Cyc.'] n. (Chem.) A salt formed from a combi- 
nation of acetic acid with an alkaline, earthy , metalhc, or 
vegetable base- P. Cyc. 

A-c£t';c,* tt. (Chem.) Having the properties of vinegar. 
Brande. 

A-cfiT-i-Fj-ci'TiQN,* n. The act of acetifying. Ure, 
A-cfeT'f-Fi?,* V, tt. [l acetified ; pp. acetiftino, acet- 
ified.] To make acid or sour ; to acidify. Ure. 
Ag-E-TiM'E-TER,* n. An instrument or apparatus for 
measuring the strength of vinegar and acids. Ure. 
A9-E-TlfM'E“TRy,* n. (Chem.) The art of measuring the 
strength of acids. Ure. 

Ap'E-TiTE,* n. (Chem.) A salt formed of acetous acid and 
a base. P. Cyc, 

A<?-e-t6m'e-TEB,* «• Acetimeter. Scudamore. 
Ag'E-TONE,* n. (Chem.) Pyroacetic spint. Ure. 
jAg-E-TOSE', tt. [aedteuxy Fr.] Sour , sharp. Bailey. 
t Ag-E“T6s'|-Ty, w. The state of being sour. Badey. 
A-CE'TOgs, [^-sB'tys, fF.J. Sm. R. { Us'^-ths, K.] a. [acetumy 
L.] Having the quality of vinegar ; sour. Boxjle. 
A‘J(?HJb'an,* (^-ke'^n) tt. Relating to Acbaia or Achea. 
Mttfurd. 

A 9 H£, (iik) n. i pi. AcirES. A continued pain, 

AjGHE, (ak) V. n. [l Ached ; pp. aching, ached.] To 
be in pain. 

AjUH-EB-Nfi^E^,'*' n. sing. &. pi. An inhabitant or the inhao 
itants of Acheen. Eamshaw. 

Ajeii-EB-Nfi^E',* a. Belonging to Acheen. Eamshaw 
A-flHFJ Mf-HXy* n, (BoU) A small, hard, one-seeded fruit 
' P. Cyc. 

AjeH-E-Rtr'9lAN,» tt. Relating to Acherusia. Appleton. 

I A-chi£v'4l-ble, (^b6v'si-bl) a. That may be done. Bar- 
row. 

\ A-CHifiv'ANCE, (9-ch6'v?tn8) n. Achievement. Sir T. Ely- 
\ oL [R.] ' 

( 9 -ch 5 v 0 v.a. {aehevery Fr.] [t. achieved ; pp 
achieving, achieved.] To perform ; to finish ; to ^in. 
^-chieve'ment, n. Act of achieving; performance^ a 
great exploit ; a deed ; a feat ; an escutcheon, or ensign 
armorial. 

A-CHif v'eR, (9 -ch5'vur) n. One who achieves. Shak. 
AfiH-fL-LB’4y*n, (Bou) Agenusof plants; milfoil. P. Cye. 
A;CH'jno, (a'kjng) n. Pain ; uneasiness. South. 
Aeh'i-rIte,* n. (Mtn.) A silinata of copper. Phillips. 
AjCH-L-ji-MyD'E-oOs,* a. (BoU) Having neither calyx nor 
corolla. Brands, 

AiCH-LXM'y-Dotia,* o, (BoU) Having no calyx or corolla. 
Scudamore, 

Aeh'biIte,* n. (Afin.) A crystallized, sillcious mineral. 
Phillips. 

A'fSHORy (i'kbr) n. FL.] (Afed.) A species of the herpes. 
AfiB’RXS^n. [L.] (PoO Agenus of tropical plants. P. C^c, 
AjCH-RQ-mAt'ic, (ftk-r^-mat'ik) a. [d ic x/)^a,Gr.] (Op- 
Ues) Without color ; preventive of the eflrect of colors ; 
noting telescopes which prevent optical aberration arising 
from the various colors of light. 

I 4 L-J0HR5-MA-Tlg'l-Ty,* n. State of being achromatic. Phd, 

I Mag, 

^.EHb 5 'MA*tI 9 m;,* n. The destruction of the primary col- 
ors which accompany the image of an object seen through 
a prism (Hr lens ; want of color. Brands, 
j^cio' j?-LXy* n, [L.] (BoU) A plant, the chervil,— (/c*. 
A fish. Crabb, 
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a* Blender, •harp>pointed, and rather itiff, 
«• a Jackie. Brandt, 

A-ctc'v-i^AT®,* «. iBoU) Needla^ihaped. P. Cue, 

(ks'id) 0 . [acMittr, L.] Bout ; sharp to the taste, 
jLq'ID, (tts'id) a. iCkem,) A substance sour and sharp to 
the taste, that changes vegetable blue colors to red, and, 
combining with an alkali, forms a salt, 
Ag-ID-lF'jpn-oOs,* 0 , (Chem,) Containing or producing 
acid. Brandt. 

A'CTd-i-fi'a-bl*,* o. That may bo acidified. Brande, 
A-cTl>-l-Fl-ci'TlpN.* a. The act of acidifying. Brandt, 

V. o._ri. acidified; jrp. acidiftiwo, acidi- 
fied.] (Cktm.) To convert into an acid. Brandt. 
A 9 -|D-TM'¥-T¥R,*n. {Chem.) An instrument for measuring 
the strength of acids , acetimeter. Henry. 
AC“|i>-fM'¥-TRV,* n. (Chem.) The measurement of acids ; 
acetimetry. Henry, 

tA<?^ii>-lST, n. One who maintains the doctrine of acids 
Dr. Slave. 

A'ClD'}-Ty, n. Quality of being acid ; sourness. 
A 9 ')D-n£ss, (&s'id-neB) %. Quality or being acid. 

A~c1d' v-LjE. (^-8ld'\i-lfi) n. pL [L.] Medicinal springs 
' impregnated with carbonic acid. Qumcy. 

A-cId^V-LAte. V. a. [i. acidulated; pp. acidulating, 
' ACIDULATED.] To tingo With acids in a slight degree. 
jSrbutknot. 

Ag'l-DGLS,* n. (Chem.) A salt that baa an excess of acid. 
Prantu. 

A-clD'v-l'OUs, a. Somewhat acid ; sourish. Burke. 
A<?-I-nA'ceous,* (ks- 9 -na'shviO a. Full of kernels. Maunder. 
Ag-|-NX9^|-FORM,« a. (BoU) Scymitar-simped. P. Cyc. 
A-clK'I-FbRUL,* a. Having the form of grapes. Smart. 
A9-}-n5s£^,* ) a. Consisting of minute granular concre- 
Ab^l-BOOs,'^ { tions. Smart. 

Jpf f-N&Sy* n. [L.] (BoL) A bunch of succulent berries, as 
grapes. P, Cye. 

AxJiURGY.* n. A demonstration of surgical operations ; a 
description of surgical instruments. Monthly Rev. 
AcK'i^a, n. A ripple on the surface of the water ; a curl ; 

fine mould. Craven Dialect. [Local, Eng.] 
tAc-RNOW', ^k-n6') V. a. [affnoaco, L.] To acknowledge, 
to confess. B. Joneon. 

Ac-KNOWL^I^UiSE, (i?k-n51'^j) V. a. [l acknowledged , 

pp. ACKNOWLEDGING, ACKNOWLEDGED.] To OWn thC 

knowledge of ; to own in a particular character , to rec- 
ognize , to avow , to grant , to confess. 
Ac-KNbWL'?D/&ED,* (§ik-ii5I'§jd) p, a. Avowed; con- 
fessed. 

Ac-KNbWL'¥Dp-]pR, n. One who ocknowledges. Ii. 
Walton. 

Ac-kn6wl'?d,g-Tno, (ak-n51'ej Tng) a. Grateful. 
j{ic-KN6wL'?D;S-MfiNT, (jik-nfil'ej-meiit) n. Act of ac- 
knowledging; confession; recognition; gratitude, ex- 
pression of gratitude. See Judgment, 

Ac'mi^. n. [dKfiiii Gr.] Xc'm£$. The height, the sum- 
init j highest point ; crisis. 

Ac'MiT]^* n. (Mm.) A mineral containing silicia, iron, and 
soda. Dana. 

AC'N?,* », (Med.) A small pimple or tubercle on the face. 
Dungltson, 

A-cOLD'f a, Cold, “ Poor Tom’s ocoW,” Shak, 
A^Oh'Q~fiYt* »• (Med.) The doctrine of remedies, or the 
materia medica. Brande. 

A-c6l'p-thI 8T, n. [d«roXov0c<u, Gr.] (Bomish church) One 
whose office is to prepare the elements for the ofiices, to 
light the church, Ac. Aybffc. 

Ac'Q^l?tH£, I “ aeolethyet. BrevhU. 

Ac'q-nIte, It. [dicdFiTt/F, Gr.] The herb wolPs-bano ; a 
poison. 

A-c6*r'TJ-X8,* ». (Zopl) A genus of serpents. P. Cyc. 
t A-ebP^, ad. At the ; high up. B. Jonson. 

A'cpRN, (a'k9nO R* The seed or fruit of the oak. 

A'cpRN, V. %, To pick up and feed on acorns. Cheshire 
CHotsary. 

A'cpRPr-BXR'NA-CLE,* ». A species of barnacle. Kirby. 
A'cpRNED, (a'kprnd) a. Fed with acorns. Shak. — (Her.) 

Having acorns, as an oak-tree with acorns on it. 
A'cpBN-SHfti^L,* n. Thfi shell of the acorn. — (ZciL) A 
multivalve crustacean. ChldsmUk. 

Jtc'Q-M&Sf* n. [L.] (Bot.) A plant with sword-shaped 
leaves and aromatic stems, found in the meadows of 
England. Brande. 

i-c6T-v-L£'DpN,*«r Xc-0-T5L'?-Dbw,* [S-kSt-^-IS'dpn, 
Brai^t Wb. i ftk-9-tlF9-d9n, Seudamore,) n. f d and kotv~ 
>»ii4Jd)i'.j (BoL) A plant whose seed has no distinct cot- 
yledons. Brande. Bee Cotvledon. 
A-cbT-y-LfcD'p-NOOs,* 0 . (Bot) Having no cotyledons. 

n. An instrument to measure hearing. 

Bard. 

A-cbOs'TfC, a. [difiraflrriirrff, Gr.] Relating to hearing. 
^-cb08^T}-C4i.L,* a. Relating to acoustics or hearing. Far- 
aday. 


A-c<50s’tjc 8, n.pf. The science of bearing or of suiin4 ; 
theory of sounds ; mediciiies or instruments to help the 
hearing. 

Ac-iitiAiNT', (ek-kwSnt') v. a. {accointer, Fr.] [i. ac- 
ouainted; pp. acquainting, AcauAiNTED.] To make 
fhmiliar with ; to inform. 

tAc-auJLlNT^^-BLE, a. Easy to be acquainted with. Chau- 
cer. 

Ao-QUXint'.^NCE, n. ; pi. .^c-QUXint’^NCE, or hC- 
QUAint'^lN-o??. Familiarity ; knowledge of, intimacy , 
fellowship ; a person or persons with whom we are ac- 
quainted. 

Ac-quXint'.^nce-shIp-* n. State of being acquainted. 
Ch. Ob. 

n. A person with whom one is ac- 
quainted. Ii. Walton. 

Ac-QuAiNT'tpD, a. Familiar; well known. 
Ac-QuAiNT']pD-NJ6ss,* ». State of being acquainted. Dr. 
J. Pye Smith. 

tAc-pu£sT^, n. Acqnisition ; the thing gained. Bacon. 
Xc-QUJ-fiscE', (Sk-kwe-^fl') V. n. [aryiiie^^co, L.] [t. ac- 
quiesced ; pp. ACQUIBSOINO, ACQUIESCED.] To Test ill, 
or remain satisfied with ; to anee. Boyle. 
Ac-QUJ-£8'cence, (SLk-kw^-Ss'ens) n. State of acquies- 
cing ; a silent appearance of content ; conipliaiice , assent. 
Ac-QUj-£s'c?N-cy,* n. Same as ac9i«e5ccrtCB. Smart. 
Ac-QUJ-£s'C¥NT, a. Easy; submitting. Johnson. 
IAc-QUI'et, V. a. [acqmetoj low L.] To render quiet. Shr 
A. Shirley. 

Ac-QUIr-a-bIl'j-tv,* n. Quality of being acquirable. Pa- 
ley. 

Ac-QuIr'^-ble, a. That may be acquired ; obtainable. 
Ac-QUIRE', V. a. [acquire^ L.] [t. acquired, pp. ac- 

quiring, ACQUIRED.] To gain by one’s labor or effort; 
to come to , to obtain. 

Ac-quIred', (jik-kwird') [?ik-kwlrd', J. K. Srn , ak-kwlr'- 
‘ ed, 5. W.] p. a. Gained by one’s self, obtained. 
Ac-QUIRE'ment, n. That which is acquired, acquisiuou. 
Ac-QuI'rpr, n. One who acquires. 

Ac-QUTr'ING, n. Acquirement. Maunton. 
fAc-Qui'Ry, 71. Acquirement. Barrow. 
tAc'QUj-9lTE, (5k'w9-zlt) a. That is gained. Barrow. 
Ac-QUI-9T"TlpN, (ak-wp-zish'yn) n. Act of acquiring; 

that which is acquired , acquirement. 

Ar-QuTg'i-TtVE, fl. That 18 acquired. Wotfov, [r.] 
Ac-QrT^«'j-TlVE-LV, ad. By acquisition. Lilly, [k.] 
Ac-Ql.' 19 'j-TTvn-N^.ss,* n. (Phren.) 'Ihe love of acquiring 
property or possession. Covibe. 

Ac-QUl?'|-TpR,* n. One who makes acquisition. Richard- 
son. f^R.] 

fAc-QUIST',n. [oc^o?fu77i, low L.] Same nsneqne'd. Milton. 
Ac-QUlT', (ak-kwU') v. a. [acmtittery f'r.] [l acquitted ; 

’ pp. ACQUITTING, ACQUITTED.] To sot free , to cleaf from 
a charge, imputation, accusation, &c. ; to discharge. 
Ac-QUIt'ment, n. Acquittal. South. 

Ac-QUlT’T^L, w. Act of acquitting. — (/.arc) A deliverance 
’ from a charge or accusation of an offence, a judicial dis- 
charge , a verdict of not piilhj. 
f Ac-QUlT'T.^NCE, V. a. acquit. Shak. 

Ac-QuIt'tance, n. A discharge from a debt; a receipt; a 
written discharge from an engagement or debt. 
tA-CRA8E', or f/V-CRAZE', v. a. To croze. Qraflon. 
fAc'R^-sy. n. [dKpaciu^Gr.'] Excess, irregularity. Cornish. 
A'cRE. (a'ayr) n. A piece of land forty rods long and four 
broad ; 100 square perches or rods ; or 4S40 square 
yards ; or 43,500 square feet. 

A'cee-a/se,* (a'kyr-?]) n. The number of acres in a piece 
of land , measurement by the acre. Ed. Rev. 

A'CRED, (5'kyrd) p. o. Possessing acres. Pope. 
A'cbe-dAle,* (aOcyr-dSI) it. Land in a common field, dif- 
ferent parts of which are held by different proprietors. 
Brockctu fl^ocaL Eng.] 

Ac'rjd, o. [occr, L.] Hot and biting, or rough to the taste • 
bitter. 

A-CRtD'l-jj.N,'*' It. (Ent.) An orthopterous insect. Brande. 
A-cRlD'i-xy,* ) n. Quality of being acrid ; a sharp, bitter 
i Ac'Rll>-N£a8,» j biting taste. P. Cyc. 

Ac-Ri-M5'Ni-oDs, g. Full of acrimony; corrosive; severe. 
Ac-R|-Mo'^i-oOs-EY, ad. In an acrimonious manner. 
Ac-Ri-MO^NI-oOs-Nfiss, n. Quality of being acrimonious, 
Ac'RJ-M9-Ny,n, [aermonta^ L.] Sharpness ; corrosiveness • 
bitterness , seventy ; applied to plants, or to the temper of 
persons. 

A-crTt'} cal,* «. (Med.) Having no crisis. DungUson, 
Ac'nj-TODE, n. An acrid taste. Oreio, 
tAc'R)-Ty, n. Sharpness , eagerness. Bacon. 
ac-r<?-a-mXt'jc, I a, [dKPoCiopaiyGx.] Of or pertaining 
'Ac-rq-a-mXt'i-cal, S to deep learning; abstruse; e«>- 
terical. 

Ac-RQ-x-mXt'ics/ 71. pi. Same ns aeroaties. Smart. 
Ac-eq-At‘ic,* a. Relating to acroatics ; ocromatic. Eneye, 
Ac-EQ-Xt'jcs, n. pU [dtpoariKa. Gr,] Aristotle’s lectures 
on the more subtile parts of philosophy, to which none 
but intimate- disciples were admitted. 
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DVSf* n. rZooZ.) A genus of serpents. P. Cye» 
Xc'RQ-jsfiN,^ n. (jBot.) A cryptogamous plant, as a fern, 
Ac. Branae, 

A-cr6o'r^-phv,* «. The art of producing blocks in relief, 
for the purpose of printing from, along with type, and 
thus to supersede wood-engraving, invented by M. tSchbn- 
berg. Francis. 

A-CRO'M}-^L,* 0 . Relating to the acromion. Dunahson. 
A-0R6* Mf-QNy n, [Gr.] pi. jf.-CR6' Mf- 4 .. {AnaL) l^e upper 
’ process of the shoulder-blade. 

j^-cr6n'v-cal, o, [SiKboi and vef, Gr.] Opposite to the 
sun, or rising when the sun sets, and setting when the 
sun rises, as a star ; opposed to cosmicaZ. 
A-crOn'v-CAL-LV, ad. At the acronycal time. Dryden. 
J1 -cr6p’ n. [Gr.] An upper town, or citadel, as of 

* Athens. P. Cyc. 

Ac'Bp-spiRE, n. and cnrtXpa^ Or.] A shoot or sprout 

from the end of seeds when germinating, or of barley 
when malted , plumule. 

Ac'rq-spired, (dk'rp-spird) p. a. Having sprouts. 

A-c ROSS', prep. L ad. Athwart , crosswise , laid over. 
A-cr5s't|c, n. [liicpof and arixos, Gr.] A poem m which 
the first letters ofjthe lines spell some name. 

A-CRtSs'T|c, a. Relating to acrostics. Dryden. 
A-cr5s'T(-c^l,* a. Relating to an acrostic. Smart. 
A-cRos'Ti-c-iLL-LV, ad. In the manner of an acrostic. 
Ac'R9-t?r, n. [5/c^o»/, Gr.] (Arch.) A little pedestal. See 
Acroterium. 

Ac-RQ-TE'Rf-ifM* n. [L.l pi. Xc-RQ~te' RI- 4 . (Arch.) 
A terminating member, pedestal, or ornament, at the apex 
or angles of a pediment. — (Anat) An extremity of the 
body, ns the end of a finger. Crabb. 
Ac-Rip-Tiii^M'f-6Nj*n. (Med.) A species of wart. Crshb. 
Act, V. n. actum, L.] [t, xcted , pp. actiro, act- 

ed.] To be in action ; not to rest ; to practise. 

Act, V. a. To perform , to imitate ; to practise : to feign. 
Act, n. A deed , exploit , performance ; something done ; a i 
part of a play, or division of a drama ; an exercise per- 
formed by a student at a public seminaiy or university , a 
decree of a court of justice, or ed ',t of a legislature , a 
statute. 

Ac-T.K'A,*n. [L.] A genua plants. ProuU 

Ac-Tlfy' E’-A,* n. (Zool.) A genus of animals belonging to 

* the sea-nettles , the animal flower. P. Cyc. 

Act'jng, n. Action . performance of an assumed part. j 
AcT'jNa,*p. a. Pcrrorming service, duty, or labor. — Act- 
lug governor, Sec., one who performs the duties of gov- 
ernor, thou|rh not elected to the oflTice. 
Ac-t/n'p-cri'nIte,* n. (Ocol.) An extinct animal of the 
ericnnite genus. Braude. 

Ac-TfN'9-LiTE,*n. (AfiTi.) A variety of hornblende, a min- 
eral of a green color. Brande. 

Ac-Tiy~<?-LiT'lc,* a. Relating to actinolite. I7re. 
Ac-tj-n6m'^:-ter,* n. (Opt.) An instrument for measur- , 
ing the intensity of the sun’s rays. Jfcr'ichel. 
Ac'tj-note,* 71. (Mtn.) A radiated mineral. Hamilton. 
Ac'tiqn, (ik'shun) n. State of acting, a deed ; operation, 
a battle , engagement ; share, stock; gesture, gesticula- 
tion , accommodation of the countenance, voice, and ges- 
ture, to the matter spoken. — (Law) A legal process or 
suit. — Real action, an action for the recovery of real prop- 
erty. — Personal action, an action of contract or tort, or 
local and transitory. •— Criminal action, a prosecution for 
a crime. 

Ac'TipN-A-BLE, a. (Law) That admits an action, Howell. 
Ac'Ti 9 N-A-Bi.y. ad. In a manner subject to a process of law. 
Ac'ti 9 N-a-ry, I n. One who has a share in actions or 
Ac'TipN-Ii’Tj I stocks, as in France. 
tAc'TipN-TAK'jNG, a. Litigious. Shak. 
Ac'TipN-TnBfiAT'EN-^fR, (Slk'shiin-thrCt'tn-ur) n. One 
accustomed to threaten actions at law. Harmar. 
tAc-Ti-TA'Tl9N,7i. [ac£ito,L.] Action quick and frequent. 
Bailnj. 

tAc'Ti-vXTE, V. a. To make active. Bacon, 

Ac'TiVE, fak'tjv) a. [actious, L.] That acts, opposed to 
passive; busy; engaged in action; practical; nimble; 
agile, quick, not passive. — (Gram.) A verb active, or 
‘transitive, expresses action passing from an agent or ac- 
tor to some object. 

Ac'tjve LY, aa. In an active manner; busily ; nimbly. 
Ac'TjVE-Ntss, n. duality of being active ; quickness. 
Ac-tTv'i-ty, n. State or quality of being active j the virtue 
or fiiculty of acting , nimbleness. 
tAcT'L^ss, a. Without spirit j insipid. Southern. 

Act PF Faith.* See Auto da Fe. 

Ac'TpR, n. One who acts, especially on the stage or in a 
play; a stage-player. 

Ac'tr^ss, 71, A female actor or player. 

AcT'V‘hh, (Itkt'yv-^l) a. Really in act: real ; certain; ef- 
fective ; positive ; not merely in speculation or pretence. 
Act-v-Xl']-TY,». The state of being actual. Cheyne. 
AcT'v-^L-lZE,* V. a. To render actual or real. Coleridge. 
Act'v-AL-lVi (iikt'yu-sil- 9 ) ad. Positively; in act; really. 
iLcT'V-AL-N&ss, n. The quality of being actual. 


Act^V-A-BT) R* laetuarhs, L.1 A registrar or clerk of a 
court or society ; the manamng officer of an insurance 
company or corporation ; re^ster. 
tAcT'v-ATE, (&kt'yvi-&t) a. Imt into action. South, 
ACT'V-Ate, (Sikt'yv-at) t>. o. [t. actuated; pp. a'jtuat. 
iMo, ACTUATED.] To put into actioD ; to move; to in- 
fluence. 

AoT-v-A'TipN, n. Operation. Pearson. [R.] 
fACT-v-osE', a. That has powers of action. Bailey, 
ACT-v-Os'l-TY,* n. Power or state of action. H. More. 
Ac'u-Xte, V. a. [acuo, L.] To sharpen. Harvey, [r.] 
tAc'V-ATE, a. Shaipenea; pointed, Ashmole. 
fAc-V-F^TipN,* 71. TTie act of sharpening. Crabb. 
fA-cC'l-TV, (a-kfl'e-t?) n. Sharpness. Perkins. 
A-cO'l^-ate, a. Havi^ a point or sting ; prickly. 
A-cO'i.?-iTE,* V, a. To form to a point; to sharpen 
Month. Rev. 

A-cO'l?-ate,* 71. (Ent.) A hymenopterous insect. Brande. 
A-cO'i.?-AT-?D,* a. Having prickly points; aculeate. 
Pennant. 

A-ctf'E^-otJs,* a. (Bot.) Havingpoints or prickles. Brown. 
A-0& LE-tS,* 71. [L.] pi, (Bot, ^ Zool.) A 

‘ prickle ; a spine. Crabb. 

A-cO'M¥N, 71. [L.] A sharp point ; quickness 
of perception ; acuteness ; discernment. 

A-cc'mi-nAte, V. n. To rise like a cone : — v, a. To whet 
or sharpen. Mdton. 

A-cC'mj-nate, a. (BoU) Tapering to the point, but flat ; 
])ointed ; sharp. 

A-cO'mi-nAt-¥D, p. 0 . Sharp-pointed. Brown. 
A-cO-MJ-nX'ti 9N, 71. The act of sharpening; a point. 
A-cv-punct'vRe,* n. (Med.) A method of bleeding by 
many small punctures. Crabb. 

Ac-VT-Xn'gv-l-AR,* a. Having acute angles. Warburton. 
A-cOte', (? i-kQt')o. [aeutus, L.J Sharp, ending in a point; 
ingenious , penetrating ; keen , shrewd ; vigorous ; sharp 
in taste, high and shrill in sound. — Acute disease, any 
disease which terminates m a short time; opposed to 
chronical. — Acute accent, that which raises or sharpens 
the voice ; opposed to grave. — Acute angle, an angle less 
than 90 degrees ; not obtuse. 

A-cute', V. a. To render the accent acute. Walker, [R.] 
A-cOte'lv> a.d. Sharply ; ingeniously ; keenly. 
A-cOTE'Nipss, 71. duality of being acute , sharpness ; quick- 
ness of the intellect ; penetration. 
tA-cO-Ti-A'T9R,* 71 . A sharpener of an instrument. Crabb. 
f A9 -y-r6l'9-ju Y,* n- Careless or improper diction. Crabb. 
Ad.* a prefix of Latin origin, signifying to. The d is often 
changed for the letter that begins the word to which it is 
prefixed , as, ac-cede, af-Ji^ ag-gress, alditeration. 
tAD-XcT', 77 . a. [adigo, L.] To drive , to compel. Fotlierby. 
ad'AjGE, (&d'?j) 71 . Tiu/fl^^uTn, L.] A maxim , a proverb. 
IAd-a'jGI-al, (^td-aOe-al) a. Proverbial. Barrow. 

Ad-a' fit f- 0 , n. jit. at leisure.] (Jlfua.) A slow time: — ad. 

slowly. Dr. Wharton. 
fAD'A-isY) n. f'ame as adage. Smith. 

Ad' AM,* n. [Heb.] I’he first man , the progenitor of tlie 
human race. Calmet. 

Ad'a-mXnt, 71. [adamas, L.] A very hard stone ; the dia- 
mond ; loadstone. 

Ad-a-man-t£'^n, a. Hard os adamant; adamantine. Mil- 


ton. 

Ad-a-mXn'tjne, a. Made of adamant; resembling ada- 
mant ; very hard. 

A-dXm'ic,* a. Relating to Adam. Southey. 

Ad'am-ite, n. An ancient heretic. 

Ad-am-It'ic, a. Like an Adamite. Bp. Taylor, 
Ad'am’^-Ap'ple, (^d'amz-iLp'pI) n, A prominent part of 
the throat. 

Ad'am’§-N£e'dle,* n. A tropical tree ; the yucca. Loudon. 
Ad-^n-so'ni-4 ,* n. (Bot.) A genus of plants ; the baobab. 
P. Cyc. 

Ad'a-pIs,* t?. (Zool.) The hyrnx, or cony of Scripture 
Oesner. An extinct pachydermatous quadruped. Cuvier 
j^-DXPT', V. a. [odopto, L.] [t, ADAPTED, pp. ADAPTING 

ADAPTED.] To fit ; to adjust ; to suit. 
A-dXpt-a-bIl'i-ty, 71. The capability of adaption. 
A-dXpt'^-ble, o. That may be adapted. 

AD-AP-Ti'Ti 9 N, 7t. Act of fitting or adapting; suitable- 
ness ; harmony ; fitness. 

A-dXpt'? d,* V. a. Having adaptation or fitness ; suitable. 
A-dXpt'i?d-N£ss,* 71. State of being adapted. Sdliman. 
^-dXpt'ur,* 71. He or that which adapts. — (Chem.) A gln«)S 
’ tube, open at both ends, used to connect a retort with its 
recei ver, when the neck of the former is too short ; called 
also adopter. Francis, 

n. The act of fitting. Stoift, [Rj 
j^-dXpt'jve,* a. Tending to adapt ; sultalile. Coleridge, [R.J 
tA’P^PT'DYj* ad. In a convenient manner. Prior. 
4a-dXpt'nijss, n. duality of being adapted. Bp. JSTewton. 
Ad-ap-t6 'R|-AL,* a. Tending to adapt or fit; suitable. 
Mudie, 

A'daR,* n. The twelfth month of the Jewish sacred year, 
and the sixth month of the civil year. Calmet, 
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Md fL.] At pJeasure or discretion. 

A-DARfJir^i* n, [Sp.] A small Spanish weight, the slx- 
* teenth of an ounce troy. J^euman, 

AofA-^TAiSy* % A clear, fine, Bengal mushn. OflW. 
t A-dXunT', (f-dUntO «• a* To daunt. SkeUoru See Dauwt. 

«. a. To daunt j to keep under; to subject. 

£^enaer. 

fA-DAw', v,n. To be daunted. 

A’-dAw'L^T,* n. {Lava) An East Indian word, denoting a 
court of civil or cruninal justice. Hanulum^ 

A-i>Ay 9 ^ ‘^ays. Ootoer. — In use in com- 

position — J^ow-ordays. 

Ad CAP-TXif*D{rMf’^ ^ attract or captivate. 

tAD-coR'PQ-RATE, t). a. To incorporate. Badey. 

ADD, (ftd) V. a. owe, L.] [*• AD»*Di pp. addiwo, addid.J 
To join j to subjoin ; to increase by addition. 

Ad'da,* n. (ZooL) A species of small lizard. P. Cye. 
Ad'd^-ble, a. See Addiblu. Cocker, 

AD'DAX,*n. (ZeoL) A species of ruminaUng animal. P. 
Ctje, 

tAD-Dfig'l-MiTE, 0 . a. To decimate. Baileiu 
fAD-DEEM', V. a. To award j to sentence. Daniel. 
AD-D£yfDVRt,n. [L.] pi. Something added 

‘ oi to be added ; an addition ; an appendix. 

Ad'di^r, n. Venomous reptile a serpent ; a viper. 
Ad'd^r-Fe?,* lu A species of fly ; the dragon-fly. SeotL 
AD'D^R-ijlftM,* *. A species of charm. Pennant. 
Ad'd]^r*9-GrAss, (ad^yirz-gr&s) n. A species of plant. 
Skmner. 

Ad'di^r-^t5ne,* iu a stone or bead used by the Druids as 
an amulet. BrockeU. 

Ad'd¥R»9-T6noue, (ad'dyrz-tSng) n. An herb. JftHer. 
Ad'di?r*9-Wort, (id'dvrz-wUrtjTi. An herb , snakeweed. 
Ad-dj-bIl'i-TV- n. Possibility of being added. 

Ad'd{-ble, a. That may be added. Locke. 

Ad' DICE, n. A cuttmg iron tool, now written adze. Bee 
Adzx. Moxon, 

t.\D-DtcT', (ad-dikt') a. Addicted. Homihea. 

Ad-dIct', V. a. [addicOf L.] [u addicted; pp. addictiwo, 
addicted.] To devote ; to dedicate ; to devote one’s self 
to ; to habituate. 

Ad-dIct'¥D,* p. a. Devoted to ; accustomed : habituated. 
AD-dIct'^d-ness. n. The quality of being addicted. 
Ad-dIc'TIQW, ». Act of devoting ; habit SAak. 
AD-DlT'A-MfiNT, n. [additzmentum, L.J [ad-dlt'a-m6nt, FT. 
P. F. Ja. K. Sm. { &a'^-t^-m€nt, <S. J. £.] n. Addition, or 
thing added. Bacon, [r.] 

Ad-d1"tipn, (flid-dlsh'vn) 71. The act of adding one thing to 
another; the thing added ; accession ; increase. — (Artth.) 
A rule for adding numbers together. — {Law) The title 
given to a man’s name besides bis Christian and surname. 
AD>Dl"TiQN-AL, (^d-dlsh'un-al) a. That is added. 
AD-Dl"TiQN-At, (?d-dl8h'vn-?il) n, Sometliing added. 
Bacon. 

AD-DP'TiON-At-ty, (^d-dlsh'yn-al-le) ad. In addition to. 
tAD-Dl"TI<>N-A-Ry, (ad-dlsh'yn-a-r?) a. Additional. Her- 
bert. 

Ad'd|-tIve,* a. That is to be or may be added. Brande. 
Ad'di-tc-rv, a. Having the quality of adding. Arbuth- 
noL [r.] 

Ad'dee. (ftd'dl) a. Barren ; empty ; unfhiitfiil ; originally 
applied to such eggs as produce nothing. 

Ad'ole, (&d'dl) V. a. To make addle. Brown. 
tAD'DLE, (ad'dl) V. n. To grow; to earn or produce. 
Tuaaer. 

Ad'dle,* n. The dry lees of wine. Ash. 

Ad'dled,* (&d'dld) a. Putrid j rotten ; confhsed. Cowper. 
Ao'DitE-ufiAD'ED, (Sd'dl-hfid'yd) \ a. Having addle 
Ad'dle-pAt'^d, (ftd'dl-pat'yd) ) brains. Dryden. 
Add'L|N69, n. pU Earnings, wages for labor. BrockeU. 
[Local. Eng.j 

t’Al>-D^oM:', t. a. To adjudge. Spenser. See Doom. 
Ad-dorse', v. a. (Her.) To place back to back, 
AD-DRfiss', V. a. [i. addressed; pp, addressino, ad- 
DREsssD.J To prepare for ; to get ready ; to direct ; to 
speak or apply to another by words ; to court. 

AD-DRkss', 7», {adresst. Fr.j Verbal application ; peti- 
tion; a discourse written or spoken: an oration; a 
speech ; manner of addressing, or speaking, or writing to 
another ; courtship ; skill ; dexterity ; direction of a let- 
ter ; name, title, and residence of a person. 

AD-DRfiss'ER, n. One who addr^ses. Burke. 
tAD-DakBS'pOL,* 0 . SkUftil ; dexterous. Mallet. 

Ad-dOce', V. a. {addueoj L.] [i adduced ; pp, AODUoiifo, 
ADDUCED.] To Wng forward ; to urge ; to aUege. Beid. 
AD-Du'CEicT. a. (Anat.) A word applied to such muscles 
■s bring or draw together the parts of the body to which 
they are annexed. 

AD-Dfl'ciPR,* n. One who adduces. Coleridge. 
Ai>-d0'o|-ble, a. That may be brought forward. 
AD-DtJc'TiQN, It. The act of adducing. Smith. 
Ad-dOo'tjve, a. That fetches, or brings down. 
AD*Dtlc'TpR,« JU (AnaL) The muscle that draws forward 
or contracts. Crabb, 


flises to pay tithes. Crabb. [R.] 

Ad-9-lan-tX'dq. rfi.d-A-l 9 n-tit'd 9 , Ja. JT. / ttd-^-l^n-tfi'df 
Sir.] n. [Sp.] A hljgh oflicer in Spain. 
fAD'E-LlNG, n. A word of honor among the Angles, prof 
erly appertaining to the king’s children. Cowel. 
Ad'e-lite,* n. A sort of Spanish conjurer. Ed. Eneyc. 
A-DfiMP'TlpN, n* [odime, odemjptum, L,] {Lav>) Act of tak- 
ing away, as of a legacy. Whiskaw. 

AD-¥-N6a'R^-PHV, n, [adyi/ov and ypu0w, Gr.] {Anat.) A 
description of the glands. 

Ad'e-Ssse’* i ^ ^ 8'*^*^** 7 glandiform. 

Ad'e-noDs!* ) Smart. 

Ad-?-nq-lop'|-CAI*»* a. Relating to the glands. Scott. 
AD-¥-N6D'p-iQV,* n. A treatise on the glands. Scott. 
AD-¥N-6T'p-MY,*n. A dissection of the glands. Dunglit,on. 
Ad'S PS.* n, [L.] Animal oil or fet. Farm. Encyc. 
A-d£pt', n. One who is completely versed in any art. 
A-d£;pt', a . [adeptusj L.] Skilfiil , thoroughly versed, 
f A-d£p'tipn, n. Attainment , acquisition. Bacon. 
Ad'e-QU4-CV,* n, Suflicieucy ; statB of being adequate. 
Smart. 

tAD'¥-QuXTE, V. a. [adaguo, L.] To resemble exactly 
Ske{fbrd. 

Ad'¥-QUATE, a. Equal to ; proportionate ; sufRcient. 
Ad'5-QUATE-lv, ad. In an adequate manner. South. 
Ad'5-PUATE-n£8S, n. The state of being adequate, 
t AD-?-QuA'TlpN, n. Adequateness. Bp. Barlow. 
tAl>-?s-p6T'|c, a. Not absolute ; not despotic. Bailey. 
A1>-p1i*'I-At-¥D,p. fl. Affiliated. See Affiliate. 
AD-Fll.-1-X'TipN,* «. See Affiliation. 

Ad-h£re', V. n. [adhwreo^ L.] [u adhered ; pp. ad- 
HERi NO, adhered.] To stick to , to remain firmly fixed. 
Ad-h£'R¥NCE, n. State or quality of adhering ; teiianty ; 

constancy ; attachment , adhesion; fidelity. 
Ad-h£'ren-CV, R. Attachment, adherence. Bp. Taylor 
Ad-h£'R¥NT, a. Sticking to , united with. South. 
AD-HE'RieNT, n. One who adheres ; a follower , a parti-^an. 
AD-nf'RiNT-LY, ad. In an adherent manner. 
Ad-h£r']9R, n. One who adheres ; an adherent. 
AD-n£'9lpN, (fltd-hS'zhyn) n. The act or state of odhenug 
or sticking to something , adherence. 

AD-Hf.'s|VE, fl. Sticking; tenacious. Thomson. 
Ad-h£'sive-ly, ad. In an adhesive manner. 
Ad-h£'s|VE-n£s8, n. Tenacity; viscosity. — (PAren.) A 
’ propensity to form attachments, or to live together in so- 
ciety. Combe, 

Ad-hIb'|T, V. a. [adhibeoy L.] To apply ; to use. Forbes, [r.] 
f AD-Hl-Bl"TipN, (ftd-h^bTsh'un) n. Application. Whitaker. 
Ad f-NBMy* fL.J {Logie') Applied to an argument 
drawn from the acknowledged principles of tlie person to 
whom it is addressed. Watts. 

fAD-HdR-Tl'TJpN, n. [adhortaiMf L.] Exhortation 
Peacham. 

AD-HOR'T^-Tp-RY,* a. Admonitory; giving advice. Aph. 
Potter, 

AD-j-XN^TJ^Xy* n. [L.] {BoU) A genns of plants. Crabb. 
fAD-l-XPH'p-RA-cY, n. Indifference. Diet. 
fXD-i-XPH'p-RlsT,* 71. One who is moderate or neutral. 
Crabb. 

tAD-l-iPH'p-ROOs, a. [ i^tdi/iopof, Gr.] Neutral ; Indiffer- 
ent. Bp. Taylor. 

tAD-j-XPH'p-EY, (ad-^-Urp-r?) n. Neutrality ; indiflTerence. 
Badey. 

A-DIEU', ( 9 -<la') ad, [d Dieuy Fr.] Farewell. 

A-dieO',* n. A farewell : act of taking leave. Cowper. 

Ad YN-Ff-NP Ti?M* [L,j To infinity ; without end. 

Ad iN-QUf-RByf DVXy* [L.] {Law) A judicial writ com- 
manding inquiry to be made. Crabb. 

Ad iN^TER-iXy* [L.] In the interim ; meanwhile. 
Ad-i-pPp'e-rAte,*®. a. To convert into adipocere. Smart. 
AD'i-pp-CERE',* n. [L. adspa. fat, and cera, wax.] An oily 
or waxy mibstance, formed from the decomposition of the 
soft parts of human or animal bodies, In moist situations 
or under water. Brande 

Ad-|-p5p'¥-eo08,* o. Relating to adipocere. Br'iL AL 
AD'i-pp-ctRE',* 71. See Adifocere. P. eVo* 

Ad-j-pose',* a. Fat ; consisting of fkt. P. Cpe, 
tXD'i-pots, a. [adr^sus, L.] Fat ; of the nature of feU 
Bailey. 

Ad'it, nid'it, 8. W. J. F.Ja.8ni.f fi'd|t, P. JT.] n. [aditusy 
L.] A subterraneous passage fat water ; an approach or 
entrance ; an entrance to a mine. Corm. 

(gd-lsb'vin) %, [adaoy odltom, L.] Act of going 

to. BaUoy, 

tAD-J^X'c^:NCE,*7t, Proximity ; nearness. Baeon. 
A]^jA'c¥!f-cY, n, [adjaceo, L.] State of hslng a4J<Bcsnt 

Ad-jA'c^wt, a. Lying near or dose ; adjoining. 
Ad-JA'c£nt, tw That which lies next to another. Ladke, 
AP-JfecT', P. g. [adjiaiOf adJeOum, L.] To add to. Leland. [r.] 
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D<jl;o^TiQN, n. Act of adjecting } addition. B» Joiuon, 
D>Jg:o-Tl^'TlOV8) (ad-J^MTsh'VB) a. Added. MaundrttL 
Ad'J 9 c>tI-v^l,* o. Belonging to or like an adjective. 
Pr(^. LaHwm» 

Ad'J¥c-t1vk, (ftd'jek41vj iu (Oram,) A word or part of 
speech added, or nt to be added, to a noun or substan- 
tive, to express its quality, or some circumstance respect- 
ing It , as, ** a good man.” 

jlD'j?c-TlYED,* f4d'Jvk-tIvd) p, a. Formed into an ad- 
jective. Boswortk, 

Au^ji^c-tXve-lY) ad. In the manner of an adjective. 

V. 0. [at^oindre. Fr.] [i. adjoinko; pp. ad- 
joining, ADJOINED.] To join to; to unite to. 

Ad-JOIn', V. n. To be contiguous to. Drydeiu 
t vu-jo INFANT, a. Contiguous to. Oareto, 

<\u-jolN'jNO,* ». a. Close to; near to; contiguous. 
Au-JoUrn', (^d-jdrn') v, a, [ajovmer, Fr.j [i. adjourned; 
pp. adjournIno, adjourned.] To put oif to another 
(lay , to defer , to postpone ; to prorogue. 
Ad-joUrn'm^nt, Tt. Act of adjourning ; postponement ; a 
putting off till another day ; delay. 

A^i-JDd/SE', V. a. [adjuffory Pr.] [t. adjudged; pp, ad- 
judging, adjudged.] To give by a judicial sentence; to 
decree , to sentence : to judge. 

Ai>-JpDjs'M¥NT, li. Adjudication. Temple, [r.] 
AI>-JC'D|-caT£, V. a, [odjudtco, L.] [i. adjudicated; pp. 
adjudicating, adjudicated.] To sentence ; to ad- 
judge. Bailey. 

Ad-jO-dj-cA'tiqn, ». Act of adjudging ; sentence. 
Ai>-jO'dj-ca-t<?r,* 71. One who adjudicates. Ec, Rev, 
tAD'JV-oATE, V, a. \adju.go, L.] To yoke to. Badey, 
fAii'JV-MfiNT, 71. [adjumentuniflj.] Help ; support. tVater- 
ho-use, 

Ao'jDncTjU. [odiuTtctuTR, L.] A person or thing joined to 
another ; an addition. 

Ad'jOnct, fl. United with ; adjoined. Skak, 
AD’JDnc'tion, 71. Act of adjoining; the thing joined. 
Ai>-jDnc'tive, n. He or that which joins ; a thing joined. 
Ad-jOnc'tive, fl. Tending to join. 

Ad-jDnc'tjve-lv, ad. In an adjunctive manner. 
Ad-jOnct'lv, ad. Consequently; in connection with. 
Ad-jv-R.A'ti<?n, 71. Act of adjuring or charging another 
solemnly by word or oath , the form of oath. 

AD-JOre', ( 5id-jQr') V. a. [odjura, L.] [(.adjured; pp. 
ADJURING, ADJURED.] To impose Ru oatti upon another ; 
to charge solemnly or earnestly. 

Ad-jOr'er, 71. One who adjures or exacts an oath. 
A1>-J0 sT', V, a. [ahuter^ Fr.] [i. adjusted ; pp. adjust- 
ing, adjusted.] To regulate , to put in order; to settle; 
to adapt , to fit ; to make conformable. 
Al>-J08T'A-BLE,*tt. Capable of being adjusted. Rees, [r.] 
AD-JfJST'^Lj&E,* II, Adjustment. Sylvester. [R.] 
Ad-jDst'^r, 71. One who adjusts. Dr. fVharton. 
AU-JDs'TJVE,* a. Tending to adjust. Maunder. [R.] 
Ad-JOst'm?NT, 71. Act of adjusting, state of being ad- 
justed ; settlement ; regulation. 

Ad'JV-tXn-c^ 71, The office of an adjutant; skilful ar- 
rangement. Burke, 

Ad'JV-tXnt, 71. [ttdjMto, L.] A military officer, whose 
duty it is to assist the major of a regiment, formerly called 
aid^ajor ; an assistant. — A gigantic crane. F. Cyc. 
AD'JV-TANT-^fiN'^iR-Aii,* n. {Md.) A staff officer, who 
assists a general with his counsel and personal service , 
an assistant of the General of the Jesuits. Brande. 
Mb-jOte', V, a, fadjuvOf adjutumy L.] To help. B. Jonson. 
t AB-Ji^'TQR, 71. A helpier. Badey, 
tAB-JO'Tp-RV, tt. That helps. Badey, 
tAD-jO'TR|X, 71. She who helps. Badey, 

||Ad'jv-vXnt, JTttd'jy-vttnt, S. W. F, Jo, K. Sm.; ^d-jd'- 
v^nt, J, E, Wb.1 a, [adjuvansy L.] Helpful, useful. 
Howell, 

||Ad'jv-vXnt, lu An assistant. Sir H. Yelverton. — (Med.) 
A medicine or substance that assists and promotes the 
operation of others. 
tAD'JV-vATE, v. o. To help. Bailey, 

Ad LtB^FT&My* [L.] At discretion ; at pleasure. 
Ai>“Mar'/3}N-Ate,* t>. a. To note or write on the margin. 
Coleridge, [r.] 

Ai>-M£A9'VR-Br (;id-m8zh'Vf) v. a. To measure by a stand- 
ard. Ask, [r.j 

AD-M6A9'VRB-MftNT, (»d-m8zh V-n)8nt) n. Result of 
measuring; adjustment of propmtions; measurement. 
CowelL 

AD-MfiN-sv-RX'Tiow, n. Mensuration. BaUvy. 
fAD-Mfi'Tf-XTE, («id-m6^8fa9-St) V, a. To measure. Diet, 
fAD-MlN'i-CLE, ». radmiTiieiUwi^ L.] Help; support. J9at- 
2ey. — (Seotek Law) A writing or deed used for evidence. 
tlD-M}-Nlo'V-LAR, a. HelpfVil. BmUy, 

Ai>-MYN'IS-T9ai e. 0. [aiisiiwstro, LJ [I. administered; 
ps. administering, ADMiNisTBREo.j To give ; to sup- 
ply ; to dispense ; to tender ; to manage ; to act as minis- 
ter, agent, or administrator ; to take legal chmge of, as 
regards the estate of a person dying without having made 
a will. 
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Ai>>MIif'|8-TBR»* V. «• To contribute ; to perform the di 
ties of an administrator. Spectator. 

An-MlN^fS-TRA'BLE, 0 , Capable of administration. 
fAD-MlM^ia-TBXTE, V. o. I’o administer. Woodward, 
A1 >-M)N-|s-trA'tic>n, It. Act of administering; manngi^ 
menl, especially of public afikirs ; the executive officers 
or executive part of government. — (Law) The rights and 
duties of an administrator of the estate or property of a 
person who died intestate, or of a minor, lunatic, &.c. 
Ai>-m1n'18-tba-tIve, a. That administers. 
Ad-mjn-is-tbA^tqr, n. One who administers ; one who 
administers on the property or estate of a jierson dying 
intestate. 

Ad-mjn-js-trX'tqr-shYp, 71. Office of administrator. 
Ad-M}N-{8-tra^tr{X, It. A woman who administers. 
AD-M|-RA-BlL'}-Ty, n, Adinirableness. Badey. 
Ab'mi-R^-ble, a. [admiraJbil'iSy L.] Worthy of being ad 
mired , wonderftil ; very superior ; excellent. 
Ad^mj-r^l-ble,* 71. A (Irink or liquor made of peaches, 
plums, sugar, water, and spint. W. Encyc. 
AD'MI-BA-BLE-Nfess, 7t. duality of being admirable. 
Ad'mj-R-^-blv, ad. In an admirable manner. 

Ad^mI-r^l, n. [omiroZ, Fr.] A high naval officer, who has 
the same power and authority over the maritime forces 
of a state that a general has over Its land forces ; the chief 
commander of a fleet ; a ship that carries the admiral ; a 
great ship. — Admiral of theficety the highest officer uncief 
the admiralty of Great Britain. — Vtce-admtraly an officer 
next in rank to the admiral. — Rtar-admvraly an officer 
next m rank to the vice-admiral. 

Ad'mi-r^l-Sh£ll,* 71. (Conch.) A beautiAil shell ; a vo- 
luta. Scott. 

Ad'mi-bal- 81 iYp, «. The office or power of an admiral. 
Ad^MJ-ral-tv, 71. [amtraut^, Fr.] The power or officers 
appointed for the administration of naval affairs ; a board 
of naval commissioners ; a jurisdiction which takes cog- 
nizance of naval or of marine affairs. 
fAD-Mia'ANCE,* 71. Admiration. Spenser. 
A’d-MJ-rX'tipn, 71. [adimratWy L.] The act of admiring; 

wonder ; surprise ; amazement. 
tAu'Mj-B^-TlVE, n. The point of exclamation or admira- 
tion, marked thus [ ! ] Cotgrave. 
iJlD-MlRE', V. a. [admirory L.] [u admired ; pp. admiring, 
ADMIRED.] To regard with wonder or with love; to es- 
teem or prize higlily. 

Ad-mTre', V. n. To wonder. Ray, 

Ai>-MiRED',* (?d-mlrdO p, a. Held in admiration; highly 
esteemed. 

Ae-mIr'ER, n. One who admires , a lover. 
Ad-mTb'1ng-LV, ad. With admiration. Shak. 
AD-Ml8-S}-BlL'l-TY,* n. duality of being admissible. Ee, 
Rev, 

Ad-mIs'sj-ble, a. That may be admitted ; allowable. 
AD-Mls'sj-BLY, ad. In B manner which may be admitted. 
Ad-mYs'biqn, (^d-mXsh'ijn) n. Act of admitting, state of 
being admitted; admittance; introduction; the allow- 
ance of an argument. 

Ad-mIs'8IQN-M6n'ey, (ad-mXsh'vm-mun'n?) n. Money 
paid for admission. Sprat. 

Ad-mIt', V. a. (j^mxttoy L.] [i. admitted ; pp. admitting, 
admitted.] To suffer to enter ; to suffer to enter upon 
on office , to allow, as an argument or position ; to grant. 
AD-M^T'T;^NCEy 71. The act of admitting ; permission to 
' enter ; admission ; the power or right of entering ; con- 
cession of a position. 

Ai>-mYt'ter, n. One who admits. Bp. Hall. 
Ai>-m1t'tj-BLE, a. Admissible. Harrison, [r.] 

Ad-mIx', V, a. (admisceoy L.j [i. admixed , pp. admixing, 
ADMIXED.] To mingle with ; to mix. [R.j 
Ai>-MYx'TipN, (std-mJxl'yyn) n. The mingling of one body 
with another. Bacon. 

Ad-mYxt'vREj ( 9id-mXxt'yiir) lu That which is formed by 
admixtion; mixture. 

Ai>-m6n'jsh, V. a. [admoneo, L.] [L admonished; pp. 

ADMONISHING, ADMONISHED.] TO WOm of a fault; tO 

reprove gently ; to advise ; to counsel ; to inform. 
At>-M6M'lSH-i^R, n. One who admonishes. Dryden, 
tAD-MdN'isH-MfiNT. 71. Admonition. Shak. 
AD-Mp-Nl"TipN, (ka-mo-nlsU'vn) n. Act of admonishing • 
reprimand ; hint of a fault or duty ; reproof. 
AD-Mp-NF^TipN-BR) (&d-m9-nl8h^V>n-f r) n. A dispenser oi 
admonition. Hooker, [R.] 

Ai>>m6n^)-tIve, a. That admonishes ; monitory. Barrow, 
A]>-m5n')-tpr, n. An admonisher. Hobbes, [R.] 
Ai>-M^fi'I-TO“RTi Admonishing ; monitory. Hooker. 
fAi>->M6vB% V, a, {admovesy L.] To bring to another. 
'Brown,' 

tAi>-vtlR-MU-RX'TipN, [admurmuroy L.] A murmuring to 
another. Badey, 

Ai>-ftXs'CBNT, a. [adnaseenSyL.] Growing upon, Evelyn, 
Xd'nXte, a. [adnatus, L.] (BoL) Growing to any thing 
by the whole length. 

AD'NdCVy* n. An adjective ; a word added to a noun. Ash, 
j^-^Dd'y n. Trouble ; diffiiculty ; bustle ; tumult. 
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Jl1>>0^t.&8^0^NCX, ) n» [adolesoentia, L.J Youthful ftge» 

AD-p-Lfis'c^N-cy, S O'" P’owth ; the age between pu- 
berty and majority, or between childliood and man- 
hood ; among the ancients, the period from twelve to 
twenty-five. 

Ad- 9 -LB 8 'C¥NT,'* 0 . Relating to adolescence j youthfri). 
Coieper. 

f Ad-P-kA'TIQN/*' n. Union. Boyle. See Adukatiow. 

^-d6n'jc,» o. Relating to Adonis j denoting a kind of 
verse. Crabb, 

Ji-XtOf^rSf* n. (Bot) A genus of plants. Crabb. 

tA-i>dOB9', (MOrz') ad. At doors j at the door. Beattm. 4 
FUL 

^-d6pt', V . a . [adoptOf L.] [i. adoftbd ; pp . adoptiico, 
ADOPTED.] To make a son or child of one who was not 
BO by birth ; to take or assume as one’s own. 

p. a. Taken as one’s own son or child j ad- 
mitted to fellowship. 

A-»6pt'?d-lv, ad . By means of adoption. Shak. 

A-d6pt'?r, n. One who adopts j a vessel with two necks 
placed between a retort and a receiver ; adapter. 

A~i>dP'TipN, n. Act of adopting j state of being adopted ; 
affiliation. 

A-dOp^T|VB, a. That adopts or is adopted ; not native, 
n. [L.] (Rot.) A name for spelt. Crabb. 

i^-D6ii-4i-BtL'j-TV,* B. Quality of being adorable. Colo- 
rxdge. FR.] 


^-dob^A-ble, a. That Is to be adored ; worthy of adora- 
tion ; divine. 

^t-DOR' VBLE-Nfisa, B. Quality of being adorable. 
A-D5R'4i.-BLy, od. In a manner worthy of adoration. 
Ad-9-rA'tiqn, n. Divine worship j homage. 

^-DORE', «. a. [odoro, L.] [t. adored ; pp. adoriito, 

ADORED.] To worship with external homage ) to rever- 
ence ; to honor j to love intensely, 
f A-d6re'M¥NT, n. Adoration. Brown. 

A-dor'eR> b. One who adores ^ a worshipper. 

A-d6bn', V. a. [adomo^ L.l [t. adorned ; pp. adoritino, 
ADORNED.] To dress with ornaments; to decorate, to 
ornament ; to embellish. 
fA-DORN', n. Ornament. Spenser. 

■fA-DORN', a. Adorned. Mtlton. 

A-dorn'jno, n. Ornament. More. 1 Peter. 
t A-DORN'MJpNT, b. Ornament j embellishment. Ralet/rk. 
Ad-^s-cv-lA'tipn,* n. The joining or insertmg of one 
plant into another. Crabb. 

i^k-DO^N', (a-dbftn') ad. Down ; on the ground. Spen<ter. 

(9-doClnO prep. Down j towards the ground. 

Dryden. 

Ad qz/Ojj DXm^NT^M^* [L.] {Law) A writ to inquire 
whether a grant will be attended with injury to any one. 
Tomlins. 

Ai>'RA-ciXnt,* n. Gum tragacanth. Brands. 
fA-liRfiAD', (a-dr€d') ad. In a state of fear. Sidney. 

Ad D^Mf* [L.] To be further considered. 

Scudamore. 

A-DRlFT(, ad. Floating at random. Milton. 
iLD-Rg-GA'TipN,* B. (CtoiZ Law) The adoption of a child. 
Bouvier. 

A-de5It', a. [Pr.l Dexterous ; active j skilfril. 
A-DRolT'LV, od. In an adroit manner j dexterously. 
A-DRolT^NESS. B. Dexterity ; activity. Home. 

A-DR?', (a-driO ad. Athirst ; thirsty. Burton. 

Ao-sci-Tr 'Tioys, (SLd-s^-tteh'vis) a. rod^cdus. L.] Taken to 
complete something ; supplemental ; additional. 
Aij-scj-tF'tiovs-lv,* ad. In an adscititious manner. 
Watson, 

Ai>-STRlc'TipN, B. [odirtnefus, L.] Act of binding. 
Ai>-V-iiX^S|-A,* B. (Mtn.) An ornamental stone ; the moon- 
stone ; a variety of felspar. P. Cyc. 

Ad'v-LATE,* b. a. To show feigned devotion to ; to flatter. 

Writer* s Assistant, [r.] j 

Ai>-V-lX'TION, [ftd-dv-la^shvm, S.J. Jo. ; &d-ji;-Ia'8hi^n, W. ; 
ftd-y^-la^shyn, £.] n. [adulatWf Xi.] Flattery ; high com- 
pliment. Shak. 

tAD'p-LA-TpR, n. A flatterer. Bailey. 

Ad'd-la-TQ-rv, a. Flattering; full of compliments. 
fAD'v-LA-TR^ss, B. She that flatters. Hvloet. 

0 . [adultusy L.] Grown up ; arrived at manhood. 
b. a person pown up, or frill grown. — (C<wi7rtOtt 
Law) A person of friU age. — (CtvdLaw) A boy who has 
attained the age of fourteen, or a girl of twelve, years, 
a* Completely grown. HoweU. 
tA-BtlL^T^R, V. B. [ttdttZtero, L.] To commit adultery j to 
pollute. B. Jonson. 

A-d1Ji.'T¥R-ant,b, That which adulterates. Bailey, [r.] 
j^-dOl't:i(1R-ATE, v. n. fi. adulterated j pp. adulterat- 
iBO, ADtTLTERATED.] To comimt adultery. Shak. 
i{k-DOL'T?R-XTE, V. a. To corrupt by some Ibreign mix- 
ture ; to pollute. 

(k-l>OL^T?R-ATE, a. l*Blnted with adultery or foreign mix- 
ture ; corrupted. 

jfr-DOE'T^R-ATE-EV, ad. In an adulterate manner. 
4 ^-l> 0 l.^T«R-ATE-iir£s 8 , n. Q^t^jty of being adulterate. 


A-»Dl-t?e-X'tion, b. Act of adulterating; state of being 
adulterated ; contamination. 

A-l>fl£.^T:^R-ER) B. A person guilty of adultery. 
A-DtJL'TipR-fias, B. A woman who commits adultery. 
llA-Bflli'TER-Iim, [a-dliFtyr-In, S. W. J. Jo. Sm, t a-dul'* 
tyr-In, P. K.] n. (Law) A child born of an adulteress. 
IIA-dOl't^r-Ine, 0 . Of an adulterous intercourse. Bp. 
HalL 

tA-l>iJi‘'TER-IZE, V , B. To commit adultery. Milton. 
^-dCl't^ir-oDs, a. Guilty of or tainted by adultery ; spu 
nous. 

A-»frl*'T?R-oD8-LY. ad. In an adulterous manner. 
A-bDl'te-ry, b. Violation of the bed of a married person. 
— {Law) Criminal intercourse between two persons, of 
whom one or both are married. 

' A-bOi-T'ness, n. State of being adult. Bailey. [R.] 
Ai>-Om'brant, a. Giving a slight resemblance. 
Ad-Dm'BRATE, V . a. [adumbrOf L.] [t. adumbrated ; pp 
adumbrating, ADUMBRATED.] To Biiadow out, or reprC' 
sent faintly. 

Ad-vm-brA'tiqn, b. a faint sketch ; a shadow. 
tAD-V-NA'TlQN, B. [adunOf L.] State of being united. 
Cranmer, 

A-dCn'ci-TY, n. Crookedness. Arbuthnot. 

A-dDn^covs, (a-dung'kvs) a. Crooked ; hooked. Derkam. 
f^-DtJNQUE', 0 . [aduncus^ L.J Crooked , bending inwards 
Bacon. 

|A-dOre% V . n. [aduro^ L.J To bum up. Bacon. 

a, [adustus^ L.J {Med.) Burnt up; scorched; 
pai^ched. Quincy. [R.] 

A-dCst'eb, a. Burnt ; scorched ; dried with fire. Milton. 
fA-DCsT'i-BLE, a. That may be burnt up. Bailey. 
A-dDs'tiqn, (y-diist'yyn) Act of burning up or drying 
Burton. 

Ad F4-i<5'jiEAf,* [L.J {Com.) To the value. — An ad va 
lorem duty is one that is levied according to the value of 
the goods. Brands. 

AD-VXnce', V. a. [avancer^ Fr.] [t. advanced ; pp. ad- 
vancing, ADVANCED.] To bring forward, to raise to 
preferment ; to improve ; to heighten , to aggr!indi/.e , to 
promote ; to allege ; to adduce , to assign ; to pay before 
hand. 

-^IkD-vXNCE', V . n. To go forward , to proceed , to make im- 
provement. 

Ad-vXnce', b. Act of advancing or coining forward ; prog- 
ress; progression; improvement. — {Com.) Anticiputioa 
time , money paid before it is due. 

Ad-vXnce',* fl. Being in front; advanced ; as, '■^advance 
guard.” Crabb. 

Ai>-vXnced',* (9d-v4nst0 p. a. Promoted ; come forward ; 

having made progress ; proceeded far. 

Ad-vXnce'm¥NT, n. Act of advancing, state of being 
advanced ; that W'hich is advanced , progress ; prefer- 
ment, improvement, promotion. 

Ad-vXn'c?r, 71. One who advances. Baron. 
Ad-vXn'cing,* p. a. Going forward , making progress. 
AD-vXN'cjvE,* o. Tending to advance. Smart, [r.] 
AI)-vXn'TA/GE, n. [avantagCy Fr.] Superiority, conven- 
ience; favorable circumstances, gain; profit, benefit. 
AD-vXn'TA/tE, D. a. [t. advantaged; pp. advantaging, 
advantaged.] To benefit , to promote. Shak. 
f AB-vXn'T^/JE-^-BLE. a. Profitable. Sir J. Haytoard. 
j^d-vXn'ta/bed, (yd-van'tyjd) a. Possessed of advantages. 
OlanvtUe. 

AD-vXN'TXjBE-GEoOND, B. Ground that gives superi- 
ority. 

Ad-van-tX'/ 3EOVS, (Xd-vyn-ta'jys) a, [avantageur. Fr.] 
Affording advantages ; beneficial ; profitable , useful. 
Ad-van-ta'/SEOV8-ly, ad. In an advantageous manner. 
AD-v<^N-TX'fiEovs-N£BS, B. Profitableness ; usefulness. 
tAD-VEC-Tl''Tiovs, a. Brought , carried. Coles. 

Ad-v£ ne% V . n. [advemoi L.] To accede , to come to. Ayhffe, 
tAD-v£'Nj-¥NT, a, Buperadded. Brown. 

AD'vfeNT, n. [odventiM, L.] A coming ; appropriately, tho 
coming of Christ; a season of devotion during the four 
weeks before Christmas. 

fAii-vfiN'TlNE, a. [advemOi adventum^ L.] Adventitioua 
Bacon. 

Ad-ven-tI"ti 0V8, (ad-v^n-tlsh'ys) a. Accidental; inci- 
dental; supervenient; not essentially inherent; addi- 
tional. 

Ai>-v^k-tI''tioV8-ly, Otd-V9n4Ish'vB-l9) ad. Accident- 
ally. 

tAi>-vftN'TjVE, n. The thing or person that comes from 
without Baton. 

tAD-vftw'TjVE, a. Adventitious. Bacon. 

TAd-v£n'try, b. An enterprise ; an adventure. B. .Tonson, 
AI>-v£nt'v-xl, a. Relating to the season of advent. 
^D-vfiNT'VRE> (gd-vSnt'yyr) b. [Fr.] An accident; a 
chance ; a hazard ; an enterprise in which something is 
at hazard ; a thing or sum sent to sea. 

.^D-VJSJTT'VRR* t?. n. [1. ADVENTURED ; pp. ADVENTUR- 
ING, ADVENTURED.] To try the chance; to dare; to 
venture. 
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AD-vfiNT VRE» To try the chance of; to dare. 
Ad-v£nt'VIIE-fOl.,* a. Adventurous. Btntham. [r.] 
AD-vftNT'VR-^Rj n. One who adventures. 
AD-vfiNT'VRE-softTE, tu Venturesome, [r.] 

n. Adventurousness. Bailey* 
A*D-v£iiT^V-RO0s, a. Inclined to adventures; bold; dar- 
ing , courageous , venturesome ; dan^^erous. 
Ai>-vert'v-roDs-lVj ttd. Boldly , daringly. Sfuik. 
Au-v£nt'V*rovs-n£ss, n. Uuality of being adventu- 
rous. 

Au'v£rb, n* [adverUum^ L.] A word Joined to a verb, ad- 
jective, or other adverb, to express some circumstance, 
quality, degree, or manner of its signification. 
AD-viiR'Bi-^L, a. Relating to or having the quality or 
structure of an adverb. 

AD-vliR'Bi-AL-Ly, ad. In the manner of an adverb, 
t \D-viSR'SA-BLE, a. Contrary to ; opposite to. Bailey, 
AD-rj^R-SA'Rf-4., n. pi. [L.] A common-place book ; an 
account or note book ; a Journal. 

AD'vipR-SA-RV, n. [adveraartuSi L.] An opponent; enemy ; 
antagonist. 

Ad'ver-sa-RV, a. Opposite to ; adverse ; hostile. Bp. King-. 
AD-v£r'sa-T](ve,<z. {Oram.) Expressing opposition or con- 
’ trariety ; as, but is an adversative adverb. 
Ai>-v£r'sa-tIve,* n. An adversative word. Harris. 
Ad^v£R8E, a. [adveraus, L.j Acting with contrary direc- 
tions : calamitous ; afflictive , turned against. — {Bot.) 
Turning the under surface tu the sun, as leaves. 
tAi>-v£RSE', V. a. To oppose. Oower. 
ad'vKrse-lv, od. Oppositely , unfortunately. Shak. 
AD'vfeRSE-Nipss, n. Opposition. Bp. Morton, 
AD-vfeR'Rj-TV, n. Affliction j calamity ; misfortune. 
AD-vfeRT', V. n. [advert^ L.l [t. adverted, pp. ad- 
verting, ADVERTED.] To oliserve ; to attend to; to 
regard. 

f AD-vfcRT', V. a. To regard , to advise. More. 
AD-vfeR'TENCE, )n. Attention to, consideration; heed- 
Ad-ver'T]?n-cv> i fulness; regard. 

Ad-v£r'ti?nt, a. Attentive , heedful. Hale. 

&D-VER-T19E', or Ad'ver-tIse, [ad-ver-tiz', S. TV. P. J. 
F. Ja. K. R. Wh.\ ad'v?r-tlz, Sm.] v. a. [aucrtir, Fr.] 

[l, ADVERTISED, pp. ADVERTISING, ADVERTISED.] To 

announce , to publish , to proclaim , to inform , to give 
public notice by means of an advertisement in a news- 
paper. 00^ According to Smart, the primary and sec- 
ondary accents of advertise “ have now changed places.” 
AD-vteR'Tj§iE-M£NT, | [^d-vSr'tiz-ment, P. Ja. Sm. R. TVb. 
Ad-v?r-tI 9E'M¥NT, i Jiah f ;id-ver't|z-m5nt, or ftd-v^r- 
tlz'ment, S. TV. J. F. K.] n. Act of advertising; an- 
nouncement, intelligence, information, notice of any 
thing piildisiied in a newspaper , legal notification. 

0:^“Thi8 word, if use would permit, should have 
its primary accent on the first syllable, and a secondary 
accent, lengthening the t, on the third.” Smart. — “We 
frequently lie.ir adcertisement taxed with the grossest ir- 
regularity fur having the accent on a difierent syllable 
from advertise.** TV^ker. — In the United States f it is a 
very common practice to pronounce it with the accent 
on the same syllable as in advertise. 

Ad-V¥R-tT§^:^r, n. One who advertises ; a newspaper. 
Ad-V]?r-tI9'jng, p a. Giving intelligence. 
tAD-vfis'p^R-ATE, V. n. To draw towards evening. Bailey. 
Ai>-v1ce', n. [aria, Fr.] Counsel , instruction ; consulta- 
tion. — {Com^ Intelligence ; information. , 

Ad- VICE '-Boat, (^id-vls'-bSt) n. A small vessel em- 
ployed to convey intelligence, 
tAD-vYjG'jL-ATE, V. a. [advtgUoj L.] To watch diligent- 
ly, Bailey. 

i^D-vI$'A-BLE, a. Fit to he advised ; expedient; pnident. 
Ad-v19'a-BEE-n£ 8S, n. The quality of being advisable. 
Ad-vI^e', V. a, [avtser, Fr.] [i. advised ; pp. advis- 
ing, advised.] To counsel; to give advice to, to give 
information. 

^d-vI$e', V. n. To consult ; to consider ; to deliberate. 
Advised, (?id-vl'z 9 d, or ^d-vlzd') [gid-vl'zed, S. TV. J. F. 
Ja. i pd-vizd', K. Sm,] p, a. Acting or performed with 
deliberation. 

j^d-vT^'^:d-lv, od. Soberly ; heedfiilly. Ascham, 
AD-vl9'ED-Nfiss, n. Deliberation. Sanderson. 
jjkD-vI^E'M^NT, n. Counsel ; advice ; prudence. Spenser. 
[Antiquated.] 

Ad-v 19'£R, n. One who advises. 

Ad-vI9']?:e-8h1p/ n. The office of an adviser. Ch. Ob. [r.] 
AD-vl 9 'jN», ?i. Counsel , advice. Shak. 
ti$iD-vI's5, n. [advisOf low L.] Advice ; consideration. 
fVhidock. 

Ad-v1'9Q-ry,* a, GMng advice ; counselling. Dr. A. Reed. 
AD'vp-cA-cy, n. Act or pleading; vindication ; defence. 
Ad'VQ-oXTE, V. a* [aduoej^ L.J [i* advocated ; pp. ad- 
vocating, ADVOCATED.] To plead the cause of; to sup- 
port. Milton. To defend ; to vindicate. Burke. 
AD'vp-cJlTE, V. A. To act as an advocate. Davobeny. 
1659. 

Ad'vp-cate, n. One who defends or pleads the cause of 


another; a counsel or counsellor; a vindicator ; an intef^ 
cessor; a defender. — Judge Advocate^ a lawyer or officer 
who manages a prosecution in a court-martial. — LordAd^ 
vacate, the principal crown officer in Scotland, who pros- 
ecutes crimes before the court of justiciary ; attorney- 
general. 

Ad'vp-cate-shTp, ». The office of an advocate. B.Joneon, 
tAD'Vp-cAT-fiss, n. A female advocate. Bp. Taylor, 
AD-vp-cA'Tiprr, n. Act of pleading ; defence. Shak, 
fAD-vp-LA'TipN, n. A^a of dying to something. Bailey, 
tAD-yp-i.0'TipN, n. Act of rolling to something. Bailey, 
tAD-vbO'TR^R, n. An adulterer. BaRi, 
fAD-voO'TRtfss, n. An adulteress. Bacon, 
tAD-vbO'TROVs, a. Adulterous. Bale. 
tAD-vbO'TRy, n. Adultery. Bacon, 

AD-vbi^'£E, n. One wlio has the right of advowson. 
AD-vb^' 9 PN, n. (Imw) The patronage of a church; the 
right of presentation to a church or ecclesiastical ben<>< 
lice. — {Scotland) A parsonage. 

AD~rb^RRy* i n. The chief magistrate of one of the Swiss 
A-rQSffiR^* I cantons. Botate. 

A'Dy,* n. {BoL) A species of palm-tree. Crabb, 
A-J>VTVM*n. [L.] pi. {Arch.) The interior of 

a temple ; the chancel or altar end of a church. Britton. 
Adze, n. A cutting iron tool ; addice : — also written adt. 
AE, or iE. A diphthong in the Latin language, which 
seems not properly to have any place in the English. 
Johnson. 

It, ^o«.) A genus of parasitic plants. P. Cye 
JE'DlLBy* n. See Edide. 

AI'dil-Ite,’*' ( 6 'dil-It) n. {Min.) A species of mineroL 

KiriDaTu 

-<E'jSf-L 6 ps, (C'j^-lbps) n. [aiyDioipf Gr.] — (Med.) An ah 
scess or fistula in the corner of the eye. — {Bot.) A genus 
of plants. 

(e'jjs) n. [L.] A shield. — (AfeJ.) An affection of 
the eye. 

fAEa'LoGUE, (Sg'lbg) n. An eclogue. Spenser. 
iE-GbPH'p-Ny,* n. A peculiar sound observed in using the 
stethoscope. Scudamore. 

JE-fiYP-TP4-c&Mi{5-}\p-tl'^-k^m) n. [L.] (Med.) A deter- 
sive ointment of honey, verdigris, ana vinegar. Quincy. 
Mhf or Eal, or Al, in compound names, signifies off, or 
altogether. So JElwtn is a complete conqueror. Oibaon* 
iELF implies assistance. So JElfioin is victonousy and 
wold an auxiliary governor. Oibson. 

-^NEID,* (e-n6'id, or S'ne-jd) [6'nD-}d, P. Cye. Brande^ Wb. ; 
9 -nC'id, Sm. Ash ] The Latin heroic poem of Virgil, of 
which ^neas is the hero. Dryden. 

n. See Eniom^ and its derivatives. 
Al-o'LFAN,'*' ( 5 - 5 'l 9 - 9 n) a. Belonging to ASolus, or the wind. 
Ash. 

iE-o'L|-AN-HXRP,*n. A stringed instrument played on by 
a current of wind issuing through a crevice or hole, 
j Francis. 

a. Belonging to AEolia. Encyc. 

AE- 6 L'i-PiLE, n. See Eolipile, 

A'YBy*n. [L.] Air: — used in various compounds. Ain^ 
worth. 

A'e-rAte,*' V. a. To supply or fill with carbonic acid or 
with air. Ure. 

A-¥-RA'TipN,* n. Act of aerating ; exposure to the atmos- 
pheric air. Roget. 

A-£'rj-ad, o. [oifriitp, L.] Belonging to the air ; inhabit- 
ing the air ; placed in air ; high ; elevated. 

A£'ri^, (e'rq.or S.'^-rq) [ 6 'r 9 , TV. Ja, K. 8m. ,* a' 9 -re, J. P 
TVb. ; a'r?, 8.] n. [owe, Pr.J A nest or brood of hawks 
or other birds of prey ; eyry, Shak, 

A' 19 -Ri-FbRM, [a' 9 -r 9 -fbrm, J. ,* ar' 9 -fl 5 rm, Ja, K. Sm,] cl 
Having the form of air ; resembling air ; gaseous. 
A' 9 -Rp-Dy-NXM'|CS,* n. pi. The science which treats of 
the motion of the air, and of the mechanical efibets of the 
air In motion. Brands. 

A-:?-R6»'RA-PHy, [&-9-r8g'r9-f9, J. : ar-«g'r9-f9, JSa. JT. Sm.] 
n. [diip and ypAiptOy Gr.] A description of the air or atmos- 
phere, its nature, properties. Ac. 

A'?-Rp-LITB,* n. A meteoric stone falling from the At- 
mosphere. Brands. 

A'^-Rp-LlTH,"^ n. Same as aerolite. Arago. 
A-^-Rp-LbjG'l-CAL,* o. Relating to aerology. Knowles, 
A-ip-RbL'p-plST,* n. One versed in aerology. Knowles. 

A £-R6L'p-py, f^a-9-r51'9'i9, S. W. J. F. ,* ar-«l'9-j9> Jo^ B:, 
Sm. n, [dfip and Atfyof, Gr.] The doctnne of the air, 
A'¥-Rp-MAN-cy, [a'9-r9-m4n-89, TV.J. F. ; ar' 9 -man-s 9 , Jo. 
K Sm,] n. [diip and pavreia, Gr.] Divination by the air. 
Cotgrave. 

A-i?-r5m'£-ti^r, n. A machine for weighing the air. 
A-£-RP-m£t'R|c,* a. Measuring or containing air. Loudon, 
A-£-R0M'?-TRy, r&-^r 6 m' 9 -tT 9 , 8, TV, J, F, ; ar-Sm'q-tr?, 
Ja, K, Sm.] n. The art of measuring the air. Praneis. 
A'?-RP-nAut, (a'9-r9-naut) [a'9-r9-nSLut, TV, J, P, f ar' 9 - 
naut, Ja, K. Sm.] n. [difp and vabrtjgf Gr.] One who sails 
through the air in a b^loon. 

A- 9 -BP-nAut'IC,'*' a. EelaUng to aeronautics. P. Cye, 
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n. pi The art of failing in and navi- 

catihK the air. Grande* ^ ^ . 

^ »• (•Ww**) A dread of fresh air. Scod- 

A'^E^PhYte,* n. A plant which lives exclusivBly 

in the air. Brands, 

A-E-R6s'cEP-sy,* iu Same as aeroseon. E^by*_ 
A-B-r 68 'C 9 -PV» 

Jau K, Sm.] n, [di)p and aiccirrto, Gr.J The observation of 

A suiphdiet of silver. PhUUpa, 
tA'E-R 08 -TXT> n. An air balloon. CSroAft. 
i-E-R 98 >TXT'/c,* I «. Relating to aerostation or aeros- 
A-E-ROS-TXt'i-CAL,* I tatics. Crabb. 

A-b-ROS-tXt'ICS,* tt. pi The science which teaches the 
equilibrium or weight of bodies supported in air, gas, or 
vapor. Brandt, ^ i. 

A-E-RQS-tA'TIQN, [a^rps-ta'shyn. P,J.F. i af-ys-tS shyn, 
Ja. K, 5»2.1 n. [a^ostatwriy Fr.] The science of weighing 
air, also of guidmg machines in and through the airj ae- 

uER-’v-loiN'V-olis,* (Sr-v-jtn'y-fis) a. Rusty, having the rust 
of copper, or verdigris. Chambers. 
yE-RO'/SI-NOOs,* 0 . Same as atntg^intous. Crabb. 

M-rW & 6y* (y-ra'g5) n. [L.] The rust of copper ; verdigris. 

>e£th£t'ic,* (ys-thgt'ik) \ a. Relating to aesthetics. 

.iEs-THET'|-CAL,*( 9 a-thet'e-kyl) j Oent. Maff. 
iEs-THftT'ics,* 1 *. pi. The science of the sensations, or that 
which explains the cause of mental pain or pleasure, as 
derived from a contemplation of the works of nature and 
art ; the science which treats of the beautiful in nature 
and art. Francis. 

iEs-Ti-vX'xiQN,* (Cs-ty-va'tlyn) n. (^BoU) The arrangement 
of the parts of a flower before they ex|>and. P. Cyc. 
A-E-THE-iio'A-MoDs,* a, (BoU) Same as en/ptogamous. 
-AI'THl-pPS-JVHN'ER-^L, (e'thy-pps-mln'yr-yl) n. (Med.) A 
powder formed of mercury and sulphur. 
iE'THRi-p«sc6pE.* (S'thry- 9 - 8 k 6 p) n. An instrument, in- 
vented by Sir John Leslie, for measuring the relative de- 
»ees of cold produced by the pulsations from a clear sky. 
Brandt. 

•®-ri/c/'5A,*(9-tha'8y)n. (BoU) A genus of plants. P.Cyc. 
iET-l-6L'9-/3 V,* n. Etioloot. 

•SE-tP TE^. n. stag, dc pi [dlfrdj, Gr.] (Min.) Eagle-stone; 
a kind of ore. 

-^-fXr'. ad. At, to, or from a great distance. — From afar^ 
from a distant place. — Jifar-off^ distant. 
i^-FEAKD', (e-fUrd') a. Fnghted; afraid. Spenser. Johnson 
says It IS oDsolete ; but it is still a provincial word in Eng- 
^ lar.d. Forby. And also used by the vulgar. Todd. 
Ji'FJ^Rf n. [LO The south-west wind. Mdton. 

n. (Ovxnea) An ounce weight of gold, Crabb. 
AF-F;^-BlL'i-Ty, n, Q^uality of being affable ; civility. 
Af'fvble, a. jLajfoWis, L.] Easy of manners; courteous; 
civil; complaisant; mild. 


by. And also used by the vulgar. Todd. 
[LO The south-west wind. Mdton. 
(Ovxnea) An ounce weight of gold, Crabb. 


Af'fa-ble-n£88 , n. Courtesy ; affability. 
AF^FA-BLY, od. In an affable msmner; cow 


AF^F^-BLV, ad. In an affable msmner; courteously. 
Af'FA-broDs, [ftffy-briis, S. fF. J.Ja. if.; yf-fa'brys, Sm.] 
a. [affabrt, L.J Skilfully made. Badn. [r.1 
tAF-FXB-v-LX^TipN, n. [(^ffabulatwn. Fr,] The moral of a 
fable. Badtu. 

AF-FXiR^,n. ( ajfaire, Fr.] Business; something to be trans- 
acted ; matter ; concern ; an enpigement ; a rencoun- 
ter. — PubUc affaxrSf matters rela^g to government ; 
politics. 

t^F-FXM'jtSH, V. a. [affameTf Fr.] To starve. Spenser. 
tj^-F-FXM'iSH-MfiNT, n. Starving. Bp. HaU. 
fAP-FfiAR', (af-f5rO r. a. To frighten. Spenser. 

Ab-f£ar', V. a. (Law) To confirm. Skak. See Apfbcb. 
f^F-FtcT', n. Affection ; passion ; sensation. Baevn. 
^F-f£ct% V. a. [affixio, afftetum^ L,] [t, affbcted; pp. 
AFFECTIKO, AFFScTfiD.] [fTo be fond of ; to love. Hook- 
er.'] To act upon ; to move the passions ; to aim at ; 
to make a show or pretence of; to imitate unnaturally. 
tAF-Fftc'TlT-ED, a. Far-fetched ; aflfected. Barret. 
Af-fec-ta^tiqn, n. The art or quality of assuming a 
manner or character not one*s own ; insincerity ; an ar- 
tificial show ; false pretence ; artifice. 

AF'FficT'ED, pi a. Moved ; touched with affection ; full of 
affectation ; fomaj ; artificial ; assumed ; feigned. 
^f-f£ct^E1>-lTi od. In an affected manner; feignedly 
AF-FficT'^D^Hftss, a. The quality of being affected. 
^F-pftcT'ER, n. One who affects. See AvraoToa. 
tAF-F£c'T|-BLE,* a. That may be affected. Oudworth. 
4(3LF-FftcT'fifG,*p. a. Moving, or tending to move, the pas- 
sions; moving; exciting; pathetic. 

^F-FficT'}NCh>Ly, ad. In an affecting manner, 
^^pftc'Tipif, n. [State of being affected; sympathy. 
Shak,] Passion ; love ; kindness ; tenderness ; gooa-wiU; 
state of the mind. 

^f-fRc'tiom-ate, a. Full of affection ; warm ; eeaJouB ; 
fond ; tender. 

t AF-Ftto'TipN.AT-?D,* 0 . Disposed ; Inclined. ZeeU 


AF-Ffio'TiQN-ATE-LV* In an affectionate manner. 
AF-F*o'TiQjr-^TE-Kfi8s, n. Fondness j tenderness. 
.^F-Flic'TlpNED, (fif-fSk'shynd) a. [jAffected ; conceited 
Sbob.] Mentally disposed. 

tAF-Fftc'Tlovs-Ly, ad. In an affecting manner. Badey 
AF-Fftc'T|VE, d. Capable of affecting. Bvmti. 
^F-Fftc'TjVE-LV, od. In an impressive manner. 
AF-FftCT'QE, n. One guilty of affectation. Cotgrate, 
ti^F-FCcT-v-fts'i-TV^ji. Passionateness. Badey. 
fAF-FfiCT'V-O&s, a. Full of passion. Leland. „ . ^ 
Af-f££r', v. o. [<#«•, Fr.] (Eng. Law) To confirm, fla/c A 
^r-F££R'ER, n. (Eng. Law) One who, upon oath, mod- 

* erates and settles fines in coiirts-leet. . . 

.^-pjfiT'r(^p-flrfi,(yf-f8t-b-fl'z9) od. [It.] (Mus.) A direction 

* noting something to be sung or played tenderly. 
Af-fI'a^ce, n. A momage-contract ; confidence; trust; 

trust in the divine promises. Hammond. 

AP-fI'ANCE, V. a. Ifianeer. Fr.] [i. affianced ; w. af- 
fiancing, AFriANCED.] To bctroth ; to give confidence. 
Af-fT'an-cer, «. One who makes amance. 
fAF-Pj-Di'TipN, n. [qfido, low L.] A mutual contract of 
fidelity. Badey. 

fAF-Fi-DXT'VRE, n. Mutual contract. Badey. 
af-F1-dA'vjt, n. [tifftdavitf low L.] (Law) An oath, in 
writing, sworn to before some person who has authority 
to administer It. _ . 

Af-f 1 ed', (frf-ftdO p. a. Joined by contract; afflancea. 
‘ SAoL 

fAF-FlLE', V. a. [affiler, Fr.] To polish. Chaucer. 
AF-FIL' 1 -XTE,* tJ. a. [t. AFFILIATED ; pp. AFFILIATING 
AFFILIATED.] To odopt as one’s child; to establish the 
Bonship or paternity of ; to associate or unite with. Qu 
Rev. 

AF-FrL-i-X'TiON, n, [ad and Jiliusy L.] Adoption ; act of 
taking a son. 

Af'fi-najBe n. [aJ^nagtj Fr.] The art of refining metals 
Badey. 

Affined, (af-fin'^d, or ^f-flnd') a. [t#nw, L.] Joined by 
aflinity. Shak. 

Af-fIn'I-ta-tIve-lv,* ad. By means of affinity, Phd. 
Mag. 

AP-FIn'I-TV, n. ? pi ^f-fTn'i-T 1E9. Relationship by mar- 
riage : opposed to consangumdyy or relationship by birth ; 
relation to , connection with ; relation or similarity of an- 
imals to each other. — (CAem.) That kind of attraction by 
which the particles of different bodies qnite and form a 
new compound. — i 3 ect»r« aginity is where one body is 
formed by the decomposition of another. 

AF-f1rm', V. a. [aMrmOy L.] [t. affihmed ;pp. affirming, 
AFFIRMED.] To declare positively , to aver ; to asseverate ; 
to ratify or approve ; to confirm. 

Af-FYRM\ V. n. To declare or assert positively : opposed to 
to deny. 

Af-f^rm'a~BLE, o. That may be affirmed. Hale. 
Af-fYrm'a-BLV, ad. In a wajr capable of affirmation. 

I AF-fYrm^ANCE, n. Confirmation ; declanition. Bacon. 
Af-fYrm'ant, n. One who affirms ; one who makes affir- 
mation instead of an oath. 

Af-FIR-mX'tiqn, n. The act of affirming; thing affirmed. 

— (Law) A solemn declaration, answering to an oath. 
Af-firm'A-tIve, a. Thai affirms or may be affirmed ; de- 
claring a fact to be true ; positive. — Jlffirmatwey or posi- 
tive. sign, the sign of addition ; thus, [ + ]• 
Af-firm'a-tIve, n. That which contains an affirmation. 
Af-fYrm'A-tIve-LV, ad. In an affirmative manner. Brown. 
Af-fYrm'er, n. One who affirms. 

Af-fIx', V. a. [affigo, ^pixwny L.] [i. affixed; pp. af- 
fixing, AFFIXED.] To unite to the end; to subjoin; 
to annex. 


Xf'FJX, [ftfik^ S. W. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. ; cif-fiks', P.] n. 
(Oramnutr) Something affixed or united to the end of a 
word. 

AF-Flx'ipw, (af-nk^shvn))!. Act of affixing. Bp. Hall [r.] 
Af-fYxt'VRB,* n. That which is affixed. Knowles. 
AF-FLX'Tl9W,n. [<nfflo, e^atumflt.] Act of breathing upon. 
Bailey. 

JlF-FLA* TTjBy n. [L.] Breath ; divine inspiration. Whvtby 
Af-FLIct', V, a. [qfflicto, L.] [I afflicted ; pp. af- 
flicting, AFFLICTED.] To visIt With soiTow Of Ca- 
lamity: to put in pain ; to grieve ; to torment. — 

L. t To throw ; to overthrow. MiUon.] 
AF-FLicT'ED,*p. o. Visited with affliction, pain, or sor- 
row ; grieved. 

Ap-flict'ei>-n£s8, n. State of being afflicted. 
Af-fUct'eb, a* One who afflicts. Htdoel 
A^fi.Ict'jwo,* p. a. Causing affliction ; grievoni ; pain- 

Af-flYct'jng-lt, ad. In an afflicting manner. 
Af-flIo'tiqn, n. State of being afflicted ; ealamity j cause 
of pain or sorrow : sorrow ;jnleC 
Af-fl1o'T|Ve, o. Causing affliction ; painfol ; tormenting. 
AF-FLlo^TiVE-Ly, ad. PaJnftlUy. Brm, 
af'flv-ence, iu Exuberance of riches ; {denty ; wealtli. 
Af^flv-VM-cv, 7u Same as 


Ko TipN-AT-ED,* 0. insposed ; Inclined. Lotka, }j Af'FLV-¥N-cv, tu Same as afiumcam 
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a. L.] Flowing to j exuberant j op- 

ulent ; abundant : wealthy. 

ltF'FLV-¥NT,* a. A stream or river that flows into another 
rivet. P. O^e. _ 

AF^rLV-¥NT-iiV, mf. In an affluent fnanner. 
tAF'FLV-¥NT-NESS, n. State of being affluent. Bailey. 
Af^flCx, (itf fliiks) n. [aff^ux^as, W] Act of flowing to j 
affluence. 

AF-flDx'iqn, (»f-fliik'8hyn) n. The act of flowing to. 
AF'FQiUAjaE,* a. (FrencA Law) A duty paid, in France, to 
the lord of a district for the privilege ot selling wine, &c., 
within his seigniory. Crabb. 

tAF-F6E'cf-^-MfiNT,* n. {Law) A fortj a stronghold. 
JVhiihaw. 

Af-f6rd', e. a. [afforer. Fr.] [u afforded; pp. af- 
fording, AFFORDED.] To yield or produce; to grant 
or confer , to be able to sell, support, manage, pay, or do 
without. 

t^F-FORD'MENT, n. A grant, donation. Lord. 
AF-FdR'jpsT, V. a. [afforcutaret L.] To turn ground into 
forest. StrL Davies. 

^f-f6r-¥s-ta'TIC>N, n. Act of turning ground into for- 
est. Hale. 

^f-frXn'chpsie, t>. a. [affraachirt Fr.] To make free ; to 
enfranchise. 

i^F-FRXN'cHl9E-MftNT, n. Enfranchisement. [R.] 
fi^F-FRXp', V. n. To strike ; to moke a blow. Spenser. 
fAF-FRXP', r. a. To strike down. Spenser. 

^f-frXi% (yf-fra') «. A quarrel , disturbance j tumult. — 
(Law) A fight between two or more persons in a public 
place. 

t.fiF-FRXY', V. a. ^ejrayer, Fr.] To fright ; to terrify. Spen- 
ser. To put one in doubt. UulneL 
IAf-FRXy'ment, n. Same as affray. Spenser. 
i^F-FREiGHT',* (gf-frat') V. a. To hire a ship for freight. 
Smart. 

f iJkF-FREiOHT'MENT,* (gf-frat'm?nt) n. (2mw) The freight 
of a ship. Crabb. 

n. Furious onset ; immediate attack. Spenser. 
fAF-FRlc'Tl<?N, n. [o^rtctio, L.] Act of rubbing one thing 
on another. Boyle. 

t Vf-fri£nd'?d, p. a. Reconciled ; made friends. Spenser. 
^F-frIght', (af-frItO v. a. [t. affrighted ; pp, affright- 
ing, AFFRIGHTED.] To uflect With fear; to frighten. 
Af-fright', (gf-frlt') It. Terror; fear; fnght. J>yden. 
iJiF-FRiGHT'?D-LV, ad. With fear. 

Af-frIght'en,* (af-fri'tn) r. a. To temfy; to afl>ight. 
Crabb. 

Af-frIoht^ER, (af-frTt'9r) n. One who frightens. 
tAF-FRlGHT'Ft)L, (af-frlt'fai) a. Frightful. Hall. 
fAF-FRlGHT'MlfNT, (af-frU'm?nt) n. Fear; terror. Bar- 
row. 

Ar-FR^NT', (gf-frSnt') v. a, [affronter^ FrJ [i. affront- 
ed ; pp. AFFRONTING, AFFRONTED.] [f To meet faCO tO 

face. Shak.] To insult ; to offend , to irritate , to make 
angry. 

;Af-front', (af-frantO n. Open insult; contumely; out- 
rage. 

Af-frqn-tE1',* c. (Her.) Placed front to front. Ash, 
j\f-fr6nt'er, (af-frant'er) n. One who affronts. 
AF-fr6nt'ing, (af-franHng) p. a. Contumelious. Watts. 
Af-fr6nt'ive, (af-frant'ivT a* Causing affront. Ai>h. 
tAF-FR^NT'jVE-wfiss, n. The quality that gives affront. 
Ash. 

j5iF-F(J9E', r. a. \affnndOj affwswmy L.] To pour one thing 
upon another. Boyle. 

j^f-fO'$ion, (af-fQ'zhyn) «. [fljfusw, L.] The act of pour- 
ing upon. G^sic. 

^F-fY', (af-flQ V. a. [affer^ Fr.] [t. affied; pp. Arrr- 
iNG, AFFiED.J To betroth m order to marriage ; to bind ; 
to join. 

Mf-fY', To put confidence in. B. Jonson, 

AF'GH^k-N,* n. A native or Afghanistan. Eamshaw. 
Xf'gii^n,'*' o. Belongmgto Afghanistan. Eamshaw. 
A-field', (a-f51d') ad. To the field , in the field. Milton. 
A-FiRF/.'od. dc a. On Are ; burning. Ghiwer. 

A-flXts ad. Level with the ground. Bacon. 
yV-FLdAT', (a-flSt') ad. In a floating state. Shak. 

^-FOOT^ (a-ffltO ad. On foot ; in action ; in motion. Shak. 
A-f6re, prw. Before; nearer in place; sooner, [r.] 
^-f5re', ad. In time past; in fVont ; before. Shak. [Anti- 
quated. and superseded by h^ore,"] 

A-f6re'o6-ing, a. Going before. IMty, [r.] 
A-FdRE^HXRD, od. Beforehand. Bacon, 
4^-F5RB^MfiN-TXQNED, (-shfind) o. Mentioned before. Ad 
disan, 

j^-fSre'nImed, rg-flSr^nSmd) a. Named before. 
|i-f5re' 8ATD, (g-mr'sSd) a. Said or named before. 
^-pCre'thought,* (g-fbr'th«iwt) a. (Law) Prepense; 

premeditated ; as, ** malice aforathoujrht.^* Whishaw. 
A-FdRE^TlME, ad. In time pa^ laaiak 
i rifJt-Tf (ft-fbr-sh^'rl) With stronger reason. 
A-frAid', a. StmcK with fear ; terrified ; fear^L 
A-frKsh', ad. Anew ; again. HnoUea, 


Af^R|c, a. Belonging to AfVica ; African. MSton, 

XF'RfCf H, The country of Aftica. Shak. 

Xf'bj-CAN, (af fr9-kan) o. Belonging to Afirica. 

Af^bI-cAN, n. A native of AfHca; a kind of marigold. 

Af'bj-o^n-I^M,* h, a word or phrase peculiar to Africa* 
Ash, 

A-fe6nt', (a-frttntO ad. In firont. Shak. 

Aft, ad. (HauL) Abaft; astern; behind; as, “fore and 
aft*' 

Xf'T£R, prep. Following in time or place ; in pursuit of; 
behind ; according to ; about ; in imitation of. 

Af't^r, ad. In succeeding time ; afterward. 

IAp't^b, n. Succeeding time. ‘‘An after*s tale.^* Young. 

AF'T?R,*a. Succeeding; subsequent; as, “ q/ksr editions.” 
ColMge. This word is sometimes used In a sejia- 
rate form as an adjective, and often in composition, of 
which several examples follow. 

Af'ter-Ac-CEP-tA'tiqn, n. A sense not at first admit- 
ted. Dryden. 

Af't?r-^c-C(50nt', n. Future reckoning. 

Af't?r-Act', n. An act subsequent to another. 

Ar'T^R-Ac'TJQN,* n. A subsequent action or conduct. 
Milton, 

Af't¥R-XjQE, n, ipl Af^T 5 E-X-jge 8. Succeeding time or 
age. Milton. 

Af^ER-All', ad. When all has been taken into the view , 
In fine ; in conclusion ; upon the whole. Atterbury. 

Af'T^R-Ap-PLI-cX'TIQN, n. A subsequent application. 

Af'T¥R-At-tXck', ». An attack made afterwards. 

Af'T^R-IjXnd, n. A future band or chain. Mdton. 

tAp'T^B-BEAR'iNG, n. A subsequent bearing or product. 

Af't?r-BYrTH, n. (Med.) The secundine ; the placenta. 

Af't?r-CXl-cv-lX'tipn,* n, A subsequent calculation. 
Blackstone, 

Af't^r-ClXPjR. a subsequent, unexpected event. Spenser. 

Af't?R-C6m'!;r, (4rt?r-kum'?r) n. A successor. 

Ap'T£R-C6m'fqrt, n. A subsequent comfort. B. Jonson. 

Af't?r-C6n'dvct, n. Subsequent behavior. Sherlock. 

Af't¥R-C6n'trXct,* n. A subsequent engagement. Mil- 
ton. 

Af'ter-Con-vIo'tiqn, n. Future conviction. South. 

Af'T£R-C6st, n. A subsequent expense or cost. 

Af'ter-Course, n. Future course. Brown. 

Af'T£R-Cr6p, n. A second crop, or harvest of the same 
year. 

Af'ter-DXy, (ftft?r-da) n, A future day. Congreve. 

Af'T£B~DIn'n?e, n. The hour just after dinner. Shak. 

fAF'T^B-fiAT'^jGE, n. An after or second crop, as of 


grass. Bum. 

Ap'T£r-En-i>£av'or, (4ft?r-?n-dSv'qr) n. An endeavor 
made after the first effort. Locke. 
tAF'T:?R-EYE, (ftfter-l) v. a. To keep one in view. Shak. 
Af't?r-GXme, n. A subsequent game or expedient. 
Af'ter-GrXss,* n. A second crop of grass; aftermath. 
Loudon. 

Af'T¥R-GuXrd,* n. (JWMit.) The seamen stationed on the 
poop and quarter-deck of vessels. Crabb. 

I Af't?r-Hope, n. Future hope. B, Jonson. 
Af't:£r-H50r9, (ftrt^r-bfirz) n. pU Succeeding hours. 
Shak. 

Af't?r-Ig'nC>-RXWCE, n. Subsequent ignorance. 
Af'tee-Ing?, n. pi. The last milk taken from a cow; 

strokings. Chrose. [Provincial in England.] 
Af'tjpr-In-qui'rv, a. A subsequent inquiry. Shak. 
Af^t^r-KIng, n. A succeeding king. Shuclrford. 
Af^T^^R-LXw,* n. A subsequent law or statute. Milton, 
Af^t^r-LIfe, n. Remainder of life ; a life after this. 
Af't?r-LIv'£r, n. One who lives In succeeding times. 
AF'T^B-LIv'fNG, n. Future days, Beaum, ^ FU 
AF^TipR-LfiVE, (art9r-iav) n. Second or later love, Shak, 
Af't^r-MXl'ICE, n. Succeeding malice. Drffden. 
Af'T]PB-MAth, h. The second crop of grass mown In au- 
tumn ; called also aJUr-grasSf laiter-malhy eddish, rowen. 
or rowettf and when left long on the ground, it is called 
fogg in some places. P, Cyc, 

AF'TipB-MftiKi-Ti'TiQW,* n. Subsequent meditation. 
Milton, 

Af't?e-m5st, a. sup^l. Hindmost. Hawkesworth. 
Xf't^r-n&On, n. The time from the meridian to the 
evening. 

Ap'TVB-Nd&N,’" a. Relating to the latter part of the day. 
Congreve, 

XF'T^^R-NoOR'lsH-MftNT, n. Future nourishment. Peri- 
eles, 

Af't^:r-PXiW 9, (ftrt?r-panE) n. pi. The pains after child- 
birth. 

Af't?b-PXrt, n. The latter part. Zoeke. 
Xf'T35:r-PX8TM;bb,* »• Pasture after the grass is mowed. 
Bum, 

XF'T?E-FifiCE, (*f t^r-pSs) n. A fitree, or any smaller en- 
tertainment, after the pli^. B. Cumberland, 
Af'ter-PrXo't?cb^ N. Subsequent practice. Dryden, 
Xp'T]9R-Pr66f, n. Posterior evidence or proof. fTotton. 
AF'T^B-Rfic'KON-lPTG, n. An account given afterwards. 
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/tt'T¥a'RS*PfiNT'AWC(®» *»• Futuw» rcpentanr#». South, i[jBE-|:N-p£JB'BLED/ (-bid) a. Enfeebled by age. /»o«4>n 

Ap^Tif r«-R]P-p5rt', «* A subaequeni report. South, Apii-ii5N^pR£D,*^ (ij-on^yrd) o. Honored on account or 

Ar'T¥R-R6T'TBN-NfiS8, «. Future rottenness. South. age. Potter, 

Af^T9R<-S5n«,* n. A subsequent song or ode. Congrevo, od. Again. Pryden. Bee Aoaiit. 

Ap'TaR-STJLTE, H, A future state, OlanviUe, a'jQ^n-cv, »• Action ; performance } office of an agent ; op 

Af T3PR-St1!n», n, A subsequent sting. Ld. Hrroe/f/. eration ; management. 

Ar'T^R-STdRM, ft. A succeeding storm. Drydm, fA'pipND, n. [agendum^ L.] See AoaifouM. Bp. JSndrewe. 

AF'T¥R-St)p'p?R, a. The time after supper. SJuik. n. [L.] pi, A memorandum 

Af't^r-TAste, n. Taste remaining after the draught. book Things to be done. 

Af't: 5 R-Thouoht, (ftf t9r4hSlwt) lu Reflection after the a, [agetUy L.] That acts ; acting. Bacon, 

act; a later thought. D^den, A'jS?NT. n. An actor; a substitute; a deputy; afhetorj 

Af'ter-TIme, It. Succeeding time. HiJl, that which has the power of operating. 

AF'T¥R-T6s8'iNa, fi. Motion of the sea after a storm. A'jS^nt^-shIp, n. The office of an agent. Beaum, ^ FL 

Af'T¥R-ward, (ftf't^r-wyrd) j ad. In succeeding time. Ajse'worn.* a. Worn or wasted by age. JodreU, 

Af't?r-W 4 iRD 9, (kft^r-wvrd*) [ “ Sometimes written fAp-jOE-LA'TipN, (ild-j9-la'8hvin) n. Concretion into ice 
aftencardfiy but less properly.” Johnson, “ To the termi- Broien. 

nations in ward, as, inwardy forwardy toward, an added a (gd-jdn-n$r-S^shyn) n. The state of 

begins to obtain even in classical books.” Jniiford. growing to another body. Brown. 

AF'T?R-wl9E, a. Wise afterward or too late. Addxson, (ftd'Jyr) n. [L.] A fortress, or trench. Hcame, 

Af'ter-WIt, It. Contrivance too late. VEatrange. fAja'/HER-ATE. (ad'j^r-St) v. a. To heap up. Bailey. 

Kf'ter-WIt'n^ss. n. Future witness. Ld. Hervey, tAja-jGifR-6sE% (&d-j?r-68') a. Full of heaps. Bailey. 

Ap't^ir-WrXth, (aTt^r-rklh) n. Anger when the provo- Ao-GLdM[^:^R-ATE, v. a, [agglomeroy L.] [t. agglomuk- 
cation seems pa^ Shak, ated ; pp. agglombbatino, agglomerated. To gather 

AF'T^R-WRiT'i^E, (iTt^r-rlt'^r) n. A succeeding writer. up in a ball, as thread ; to gather together. Young. 

ShueJtford. r. n. To grow into one mass. Thomson. 

Aft'waRD, ad, (JWmt.) Aftermost ; hindmost. AGi-OL6M-¥R-X'TiQN, n. Act of agglomerating. 

A'o^y (a'g?, or tt'gfli) [a'ga, S. F. J. Ja. Sm. ; P. K.] n. AG-olO'tj-nXnt, n. (Med.) A uniting and healing medi* 
The title of a Turkish high officer at court or in the army. cine. 

A-GAIN', (fi-|6n0 ‘“i. [p-gen', S. W, J, E. F. Sm. JST. ; ?i-gan', Ag-glu'TJ-nXnt, a. Uniting parts together. Oray. 

Jo.] A second time ; once more ; in return, noting reic- v. a. [i. agglutinated; pp. agglu- 

tion. TINATING, AGGLUTINATED.] TO UDltO ODO pSUt U> an- 

A-oainst', (9i-|2nst') [a-gSnst', S. W. J. E. F. K. Sm.; other. Harvey. 
a-ginst', Jo.] prep. In opposition to; contrary; in con- AG-GLfJ-TJ-NA'TlpN, n. Union ; cohesion. Howell. 
tradiction to, opposite to; to the hurt of another; in pro- Ag-glO'ti-nA-tjve, a. Tending to agglutinate or unite, 
vision for. fAG-ORAcE', v. a. To favor. Spenser. 

t \-qain'w^rd, (^i-|8n'w?ird) ad. Hitherward. Oower. fAG-GRAOE', ti. Kindness; favor. Spenser. 
f^Aa'A-I-Xx-v, (ig'^-dak-s?) n. [Gr.J Want of milk. Bailey. tAo-GRXN-D}-ZA'TlpN, n. Aggrandizement. fFaterhouse. 

or A-GXL'LQ-iBllCN,* n. (Bot.) Aloes Ag'gran-dIze, t). a. [aggrandir, Fr.][i. aggrandized ; 
wood. Crabb. pp. agorandizing, aggrandized.] To make great, to 

A-C4 Xl'ma,* n. (Law) The impression or image of any cause to excel in rank or dignity ; to enlarge; to exalt. 

thing on a seal. Tornhns. Xo'gr^n-dIze, v. n. To become greater, to increase. 

A-gal-mXt'p-lIte,* ft. (Mm.) The mineral which the HaU. 

Chinese carve into images. Brande. Ag'gran-dIze-M^:nt, or AG-grXn^dtze-m£nt, [iig'- 

Xg'A'MA,* n. (Zool.) A genus of reptiles belonging to the r?m-dlz-m?nt, S. W. J. F. Sm. R . ; 9g-gTftn'd|Z-mSnt, Ja. 

order of saunans. P. Cyr. Wb . , fig^ran-dlz-m^nt, or 9g-gr&nMtz-m8nt, P.] n. State 

Ag'a-mi,* n. (Ormth.) A species of pheasant or crane, of being aggrandized , exaltation. 

sometimes called the gold-breasted trumpeter, P. Cyc. Ag'gran-diz-er, n. One who aggrandizes. 

Ag'a-mIst, n. A person unmarried. Cbles. fAG-GRATE', v. a. To please; to treat with civility. Spen- 

Ag'a-MoId,* a. Denoting the agama or lizard. Brands. ser. 

AG'A-MOds,* a. (BoU) Having no visible flowers or sexual fAG'GRA-VA-BLE, a. Making worse ; aggravating. Dr. H. 

organs ; cryptogam ic. Brandt. More. 

Ao’A-PJBy*n.pL [L. ; dy avr} y Gr.] Love feasts, or feasts Ag'gra-vXte, r. a. [aggravo, L.] ft, aggravated; pp. 

of chanty, common among the primitive Christians. MU- aggravating, aggravated.] To make worse ; to exas- 

ner. porate , to enhance in guilt or evil ; to provoke. 

.^-gXpe', [»-gap', W. J. F.f 9-gap', P. Jo. Swl] Staring Ag'gra-vAt-^:d,* p. a. Rendered less tolerable; made 
with ei^emeas. Milton. See Gape. worse. 

Ag'a-phite,* n. (Mm.) The turquoise stone. Phillips. AG'GRA-VAT-jNG,*p. a. Causing aggravation ; provoking. 

Ag'a-rIc, h, [agartcum, L.] A genus of fungi compre- Ag-gra-vX'tiqn, n. Act of aggravating ; state of being 

hending many hundred species ; a mushroom ; a drug anravated ; provocation ; something which increases an 
used in physic and in dyeing. ofmnce. 

AG-A-Rf"c|-A,* n. A mushroom madrepore; a genus of Xg'grb-gate, a. Formed by the collection of parts. 

coral madrepores. P. Cyc. Ag'gre-GATE, n. The sum or result of parts collected.— 

A>gXr'(-cOs,* tt. [o^aricuNi, L.] (BoL) A generic name of (Jlfm.) A rock composed of two or more simple minerals. 

mushrooms collectively. P. Cyc. . Ag'GRE-gXte, r. a. [aggregOy L.] [t. aggregated ; pp. 

A-gXst'. a. Struck with terror. Mdton. See Aghast. aggregating, aggregated.] To collect together; to ac- 

A-«Ate', ad. On the way ; a-going. Brewer. [Local, Eng.] cumulate. Mdton, 

Ag'ate, n. [agaUy Fr.] (Mm.) A silidous, ornamental Ao'grb-OATE-ey, ad. Collectively. Chesterfield. 
stone used in jewelry and for some purposes in the arts ; Ag-GRB-oX'tiqn, n. Collection ; accumulation, 
sometimes called Scotch pebble, Ag'ORB-gA-TJVE, a. Taken together. Spelman. 

Ag'ate-RIno,* r. A riM embellished with agate. Shak. Ag'6RB-&X-tqr, n. [L.] One who collects materials. 

Ao'A-TiBts,* n. (Bot,) The dammar or kawrie pine. P. Burton, 

Cyc, _ ^G-or£ss', e, n. [aggrediory aggresaum. L.] fi. ao- 

Ag'a-tIZE,* o. a, fi. aoaticbo ; pp. aoatizino, aoa- oressed ; pp. agorebbino, aggressed.] To commit the 
TizBD.] To change into agate. Peck. first act of violence. Prior. 

Ao'a-TT, (SLg'a-te) a. Of the nature of agate. Woodward. j^Q-antaB'y* v. a. To attack. Qw. Rev, [r.] 

A-Gi'v?,* n, [dyavSsi Gr.] (BoL) A genus of Amencan fAd-ORfiBs', n. [aggressusy low LJ Aggression. Hale. 

plants resembling aloes ; the great American aloe. Brande, Ag-grBb'siqn, (stg-grSsh'yn) n. The first act of injury; 
IA-gXze'. V. a, TO strike with amazement. Spenser, ' an attack ; an invasion. 

A-gXzed', (BHgazd') p. a. Struck with amazemenL Shak. j^ft-QR^a'apTEt ^ Making the first attack; beginning a 
hfiEy (hj) n, [Fr.] Any period of time ; a definite period ; a quarrel ; ofiTensive. Sir Walter SeotL 
succession or generation of men ; the time in which one n. The quality of being aggressive 

lived ; a hunmred years la century ; maturi^ ; decline of Blackwood. 

lift; old age.— (Zotci) The period at which individuals A^-oBfiss'QR, n. One who commences hostility. 

are qualified to undertake certain duties and offices. A n. Injury. Beaum, ^ FL Bee Grist 

male at fourteen years is said to be at years of discretion, ancb. 

and mav consent to marriage, and choose a guardian, A>c. aggrieved, pp. AooRisvrifo, 

A female at twelve is at years of discretion or maturity, AoauBTBo,] To give sorrow ; to vex ; to harass ; to 

wd may consent to marriage ; at fourteen, is at years of injure. 

legal discretion, and may choose a guardian. At twenty- tA6M»EiBTE', v. n. To grieve. Mir. for Magistrates, 
one, both male and female are of full age, and at their (?g*-grSvd') p, a. Afflicted ; grieved ; in- ^ 

own disposaL Bouvxer, jured. ^ 

X'flipo, (k'j^d) 0. Old ; stricken in years. JTbeXer. (W-P’dpO »• «• aoobouvbd ; pp, ao- 

fh'fiVD-’LYf ad. After the manner of an aged person, Hu- oaouriNQ, xoanaurno.] To bring together into one 

figure ; to group ; a term in painting. Drydm. 
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A OHtsT^, 0* Struck with horror ; araazod. MUIotu 

(^^1) o. [agdis. L.] Nimble ; ready ; active. Shak. 
Ap^ftiK-NfisSi (dlj^l-nSB} n. Nimbleness; agility, [r.] 
a. Nimbleness; activity; quickness Watts, 

» .- X Aloes-wood. Quincy. 

, P. J. F. K, ) kd'j9-5, 

{Com.) The difference 

between the values of the current or bank notes, and 
standard money or specie of any place. 
kfi'l-Q-TkfiKy* a. The management or raanneuvres by 
which speculators in the public fhnda contrive, by dit#- 
seminating false rumors, or by other means, to lower or 
enhance their price. Braude. 

^-plST', V. a. (Law) To take in and feed cattle. BlounU 
71. (Law) S.iiiie as agistment. Crabb. 
w. (Late) The feeding of cattle in a com- 
mon posture, tor a stipulated price; tithe due for the 
profit made by agisting. Blacketanc. An embankment , 
earth heaped up. 

A-JSIs'tqr, n. An officer of the king of England’s forest. 
A/^'lT-jjL-BLE, a. That may be agitated. Bailey, [r.] 

Xjl*'|-TATE, V. a. [(^itOy L.] [l. AOITATKO , pp. AOITAT- 

iNo, AotTATBD.] To put in mutloD ; to disturb; to stir; 
to discuss , to contrive , to revolve. 

Ajui-I-tA'tiqn, n. Act of agitating ; state of being agitated ; 

motion either of body or mind , discussion ; deliberation. 
Af^f-TAfTQj* [It.] (Music) Denoting a rapid and broken 
stj^e of performing. Crabb. 

Ap'l-Ti-TQR, n. One who causes agitation. — (Eng. Hist.) 
A person chosen by tne army, in 1047, to watch over its 
interests. 

Ao'l^t, n. [aiguiUeUCy Fr.] A tag of a point carved into 
the shape of little images ; a pendant at the ends of the 
chives of flowers. 

Aq'L9T-h£ad'$d,* a. Pointed with a tag at the head. 
Pdkinton. 

a. [agmen^ L.] Belonging to a troop. Badey. 
Ao'nail, n. A disease of the nails , a whitlow. 

AGt'NlTE, a. [agnatus, L.] Akin from the father’s side; 
allied to. 

A&'NiTE,*n. One connected by the father’s side or by 
males. Bouvter. 

Ao-nXt'jc, a. Related or akin by descent from the father. 
Blackttoiu. 

Ao-nX'tiqn, tu Descent by the father’s side, or from the 
sairiu father m a direct male line , alliance. 
fAu-Nl^TlpN, ». [agnitio^L.] Acknowledgment. Pearson. 
t \g-nJze', r. tt. \agiuser. Fr.] To acknowledge. Shak. 
Aa-No' n. [L.] A name derived, among the Ro- 
mans, from some illustrious action or remarkable event, 
and gitren to a person, although he might already have a 
prienomen, noiiien, and cognomen ; as, Jifricanus was 
the agnomen of the two Scipios. Brande. 
^a-N5M'l-NATE, V. a. [agnominOf L.] To name. Locrine. 
[r.] 

AtJ-Noivi-f-N action, n. Allusion of one word to another, 
by sound , an additional name. Camden. 

Ag'nOn,* It. A species of dragon-fly. Brande. 

n. (Geol.) An extinct fossil animal, 
allied to the dog, but as large as a lion- Roberts. 

Ag^ivi/s, 71. [L.] A lamb. — (Romish Church) The image of 
a lamb representing our Savior. Bicvint. 

Ag'nvs CAs'T^SyU. [Lj The chaste-tree. Dryden. 
A-go', ad. In time past , since ; past , as, “ long ago,^* 
ad. In a state of desire. [A low word.] ” 
A~G 0 'pn^,* 71. [Gr.] The drift, current, or force of any 
thmg In progress ; a little channel. Crabb. 

A-g 5'|NG, p. a. In the act of going , in action. Dryden. 
(Aa'QNy n. [Gr.] The contest for the prlsso. Abp. Sancroft 
f-\G'Q-NAEEH,* n. IdycjvdpxnSj Gr.] A muster of revels. 
Blount. 

t\-G6NE', (9i-g0nO ad. Ago; past. B. Jonaon. 

\G'o-rrl9ai, n. [dywi'to’/ta, Gr.] Contention for a prize. 
Baitey. [R.] 

Ao C»-NtST, n. A contender for prizes. Bailey, [r.] 
tAG-Q-Nls'TAE€H,* n. One who took the charge, in an- 
cient times, of exercising combatants. Crabb. 
tAG-p-Nls'TER,* 71. A prize-fighter, agonistes. Maunder. 

4 G-Q~iffaf TE 9 f n. [Gr.1 A prize-fighter ; one that contends 
at a public solemnity for a prize. Milton. 

Ag-O-nTs'tic, o. Agonistical. Hanmond. 
Ao-<?-Nl8'Tl-C4.L, a. Relating to prize-fighting. Bp. BuU. 
AG-O-Nis'Ti-cAi'-Ly, ad. In an agonistical manner. 
A^P-nTs'tios,* 71. pZ. The art or theory of prize-fighting. 
Qu. Rev. 

A»V-Kl2B, t>. a. Gr.] [i. aoonizso ; pp. aoo- 

niziiro, AOOifizBD.] To afflict with agony. Feltham. 
Ag^P-nIzb, «. a. To feel agony ; to be in excessive pain. 
Pope. 

Ae-4^Nlz^|aro-Lf, ad. In the most painftilly feeling man- 
ner. 

tXG'o If0-TH«TE, %. rfly6)vo6fTi7{, Gr.] A Judge of mas- 
teries in activity. Boum. 

t.\o-Q-Np-Tn*T'lc, 0. Presiding at public games. BaUey. 


Aa^O-Ntis.* a. (Teh.) A genus of fishes. P. Cyt, 

Ag'O-nv, 71. [dydiv, Gr.] The pangs of death , Violent 
pain ; anguisii : — distinctively, of Christ in the garden. 
IA-sood', (e-gfldO ad. In earnest ; not fictitiously. Shak. 
A-Gdu^T|, (a-gd^tc5 a. (ZooL) A genus of rodent animals. 

V. a. Bee Aooracb. 

tA-GRXM'M^-TlsT, a. [d and ypdppat Gr.] An illiterate 
man. Badey. 

A-oRX'Rf-AN, 0. [a^ariiw, L.] Relating to fields or 
grounds; agrestic. — Agrarian Zaic, a law for the distri- 
bution of lauds among plebeians, soldiers, or all the citi- 
zens. Crabb. 

A'ORX'rj-xn>* n. An advocate of agrarian principles or 
laws. Qu. Rev. 

A-onX'Rf-AN-l9M,’*' 71. The distribution of land or other 
property among the people. Sir J. Mackintosh. 
A-ciRA'Rl-^N-IZE,* o. a. To distribute among the people 
Ch. Ob. 

A-gRee', ». n. [tt^t'sr, Fr.] [i. aorbed ; pp. AORBiiiica, 
AOREKD.] To think or act in unison , to bo in concord; 
to grant ; to yield to ; to settle amicably ; to concur ; to 
suit with. 

fA-GREE', t>. a. To reconcile. Spenser, 
A-^Rfifi-X-BlL'l-TY, 71. Agreeableness. Ckatuvr. 
A-0R££'A-BI.£, a. Suitable to ; consistent with ; accord- 
ant ; concordant ; conformable ; pleasing. 
A'G^BEis^^-BL£-N£88, TU Q^uolity of being agreeable. 
A-®R£i2'A“BLv, ad. In accordance with . pleasingly. 
A-gr££d', p. a. Settled by consent. Locke. 
A-GR££^ING-LV, ad. In conformity to. Sheldon. 
A-grE£'Ing-n£ss, 71. Consistence ; suitableness. [R.] 
A-®tR£E'MENT, 71. Act of agreeing, state of being agreed ; 
concord; resemblance of one thing to another, stipula- 
tion , compart , bargain. — (Law) That winch is consented 
to by two or more parties. 
tA-SRfis'Tj-AL, (9-grS8t'y9-9l) a. Agrestic. 

A-OR£s'tjc, ) a. [agrestisj L.] Itude , rustic ; belong 
A-OR£a'Tj-cAL, i ing to the country or to fields. 
fA-GRlc-p-LA'TlQN, lu [agricolaf h.] Culture of the 
ground. Badey. 

A-wrIc'p-lIst,* 71. An agriculturist; a husbandman. 
Dodsley. 

Ag'rj-cOlt-PR, 71. An ngricuiturist ; a farmer. Farm. Ency 
Ao-rj-cDlt'v-ral, a. Relating to agriculture. Smith. 
Xo-Ri-cl/LT'v-RAL-IsT,* n. Agriculturist. Thacher. [R.] 
Ag'rj-cDlt-VRE, (ag'n-kult-yyr) 71. [agnculturay h.] The 
art or sci<*nce of cultivating the earth , tillage ; husbandry 
Ag-rj-cDlt'v-RISM, 71. The science of agriculture. [R.J 
Ag-rj-cDlt'v-rIst, 71. One versed in agriculture, a 
farmer. 

Ag'ri-mp-nv, 71. [tt5Ti7noTiia, L.] A spriggy plant ; a genus 
of plants. 

t A-ORi9E^ V. 71. To shiver for fear, or through pity. Chaucer. 
t \-gri 9E', V. a. To affright , to terrify ; to disfigure. Spenser. 
A'grom,* n. (Med.) A disease of the tongue in laduu 
Crabb. 

A-gr 6 n'P-MY,* n. Cultivation; agriculture. Brande. 
AG-rps-tEm'ma,* 71. (Hot.) A genus of plants. Crabb. 
.\-or 6 s'tis,* n. (BoU) A genus of grasses, bent-grosa. 
Farm. Enaje. 

AG rp 8 -t 6 g'r^-phy,* 7t. A descnption of grosses. Dr, 
Black. 

Ag-rp 8 -t 5 l'P-jqy»* n,. That part of botany that relates to 
grasses. Brande. 

A-oroCnd^ ad. On the ground ; stranded ; obstructed: — 
applied to a ship when it rests on the ground so os to bo 
immovable. 

A'gve, (a'gv) 71. An intermittent fever, with cold fits suc- 
ceeded by hot: — a swelling or inflammation from taking 
cold. Forby. 

A'gve, V. 0. To strike as with an ague. Haywood. 
A'gve-CAkb,* 71. An enlargement of the liver or spleen, 
caused by the ague. Brande. A composition adapted to 
the ague. Mdton, 

A'GtJEDjJa'gad) a. Struck with an ague. Shak. [r.] 
A'gve-FIT, 71. A paroxysm of the ague. Shak. 
A'GVE-PRddF, (a'gu-profj a. Proof against agues. Shak. 
tA-CtufiR'RVi V. a. [aguerriTj Fr.] To mure to the hard 
’ ships of war, Lyttleton. 

A'gvb-Sp£ll, n. A charm for the ague. Oay. 
A'gve-steDck, a. Struck as with an ague. Hewyt. 
A'gve-TeEE, n. A name sometimes given to sassafras. 
A-gxjIl^ 71. [d gui Van neuff Fr.] A ceremony 
of the ancient Gauls, on the first day of the year, gather- 
ing raisletoe, and repeating, A gui Van neuf. Crabb. 
tA-&uT9B', ?9-|IzO t>. a. To dress. Spenser. See Guise. 
tA-oul9E% (si-SizO n, Dresi. More. 

A'GV-lsH, a. Partaking of or producing ague. B. Jonson. 
A'GV-|8H-Nfis8, 71. duality of resembling an ague. 
A'gvl,* n. (BoU) A little prickly sliruD. Crabb. 
A-/3ij?'RATE,* Tt. (BoU) An Osmund aceous plant Brande, 
.\H. (VI) xnten. Sometimes noting dislike, contempt, or ex- 
ultation ; but most frequently compassion and complaint 
When followed by tXoe, it expresses vehement desire. 
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A-hX^I wterj. Noting triumph and contempt Pj. 

XXXV, 

<»-h«d') ad, (JVaut) Falther onward j onward ; 
in advance, 

t A-KB1 gut^ (^-hltO ad. Aloft ; on high. Shak. 

(»rhiO <nt On high. Shak. 
ad, (JVout) To lay a ship ahold'i is to bring her 
to He as near the wind as she can, m order to get her out 
to sea. Shak, 

^i£dv* 4 T^ (5i-h6'9) n, A poisonous plant of the genus 

mtetj, (JVaut.) Noting a rail , holla. 

^•H0N'aRY> a. Hungry, Shak, The expletive an is thus 
prefixed to hunew in an-hungered. JIdatthew, 

A-hC's^l,* n. (Chenu) The sulphur of arsenic. Crabb. 

Aid, fad) v. a, [aider, Fr.] [i. aidgo, pp. AiDino, aided.] 
To help ; to assist , to support 

Aid, n. Help , support , a helper. — (Lato) A subsidy j pecu- 
niary tribute paid by a feudal vassal. Blackstane, 
fAiD'^NCE, n, Helpj support; aid. Shak, 
fAiD'kNT, a. Helping; helpful. Shak. 

Aide-be-Camf, (aa'§-k6.wng') [ad'^-kSiwng', W. Jd. ,* 
ad'9-k6ng', E. K, Sm.,* ad'9-kamp, tVb.] n. [Fr.] pi. 
AiDES-2>:^--CAMP, A military officer appointed to attend 
a general officer, to receive and carry his orders. 

Aid'i^r, n. One who aids ; abettor ; a helper. 

AiD'itiQj* p. a, Afibrdingaid; assisting; helping. 
Aid'l^ss, (adM^s) a. Helpless , unsupported. Shak, 
tAiD'-MA-jpR,* n. The former title of the adjutant of a 
regiment Booth. 

Ai'gri^ (a'gyr) The flowing of the sea ; eagre. [Provin- 
cial, Eng.] See Eaore. 

Al^GRij^T, (a'gr?t) n. [aigrette, Fr.] An Oriental orna- 
ment for the head. Ttoeddell. The egret, or heron. See 
Egret. 

Ai-gr&tte',* n. [Fr.] A tuft of feathers. Loudon. 

n. [Fr.J [MU.) A point, a 
tagged point , an agulet. C. OratiuL 
Al'GV-tET, (a'gv-lfit) n, [aguUleUc, Fr.] A point of gold 
at the end of fringes; a tagged point, an aglet See 
Aglet. 

Aik'rAw,* n. (Bot) A species of lichen or moss. Smart. 
Ail, V. a. [u ailed; pp. ailing, ailed.] To give pain; 

to pain ; to trouble ; to aflect in any manner. 

Ail,* V. n. To feel piain ; to be in pain or trouble. Smart 
[R.] 

Ail. n. A disease ; pain ; illness. Pope. 

Ail'jng, p. a. Sickly ; full of complaints. 

Ail'mi^nt, n. Fain , disease. Granville. 

Aim, (am) v. n. [u aimed; pp. aiming, aimed.] To en- 
deavor to strike with a missile weapon ; to direct toward , 
to point 

Aim, V. a. To direct, as a missile weapon. Dryden. 

Aim, n. The direction of a missile weapon ; intention ; de- 
sign ; purpose ; a scheme. [Guess. Spcnser.'\ 

Aim^](:r, (a'mw) n. One who aims. Wood. 

Aim'jng,*!*. The act of taking aim ; purpose. South. 
Aim'l:^bs, (am'l^s) a. Without aim or object. May. 

Air, (ir) ». [adr. It , ; atr. Ft ] The fluid which we breathe, 
and which surrounds the globe, esteemed by ancient phi- 
losophers a simple element, but found by modern chem- 
ists to consist of two simple substances or gases, oxygen 
and nitrogen, or azote, in the relative bulks of about 21 
and 79, or 20 and 80 ; the atmosphere ; any adriforai fluid ; 
gentle wind ; scent ; vapor ; blast , pestilential vapor , the 
open weather , utterance , publication ; melody ; a tune ; 
a song ; attitude, manner, look, or appearance of the per- 
son ; an afiTected manner or gesture. 

Air, (ir) b. a. [l aired , pp. airing, aired.] To expose 
to the air ; to gratify, by enjoying the open air ; to warm 
by the fire. 

AlR'-B^iL-LiddN', n. A machine filled with air. Bee Bal- 
loon. 

Air''>BlXd-di^r, n. A bladder or vesicle filled with air. 
Air'-bl 6 wn,* (ir'blOn) a. Wafted or blown by the wind. 
JodreU. 

Air'-borm, a. Bom of the air. Cengreve. 

Air'-brAv-ing, p. tt. Defying the winds. Shak. 
Air'-brSd,* a. Produced from or m the air. Potter. 
Air'-buIlt, (ir'bllt) a. Built in the air. Pope. 
Air'-CBll,* n. A cavity in the stem or leaf of a plant ; a 
membranous receptacle communicating with the lungs of 
birds. Brande. 

AiR'-C0R'R?NT,*n. A stream or current uf air. OoldemOk. 
tAtR'-DRAww, tt. Drawn or painted in air, Shak. 
Air'-¥M-brAced, (Ar'^m-brast) a. Encompassed by abr. 
Sandy 9 . Pe. civ. 

Aib'¥N,* n, A Tartar liquOT made of cow’s milk. Booth, 
Air'^R* One who airs or exposes to the air. 
AlR'-rttEMBD,* (ir'fbrmd) a. Formed from the air. JodreU. 
Air'-GDb, n, A gun in which air is used, instead of pow- 
der, to propel a ball. 

AiR'-ildLE, (4r^h5I) n, A hole to admit air. 

AlB^I-Ly,* OIL In an airy manner; gayly. Steme, 


[ AiR^l-Nfiss, R. auality of being airy; openress; exposure 
to air ; lightness ; gayety ; levity. 

I Air'ing, n, A short excursion to enjoy the free air. 
Air^i. 9SS, a. Wanting communication with the free«ir. 
AiR'LfNO, n. A thoughtless, gay person. B, Jonson, 
Air'-PIfe,* a. A pipe used to draw foul air out of a ship’s 
hold. Crabb, 

Ajr'-PlXnt,* n. A plant which possesses the power of 
living a considerable time suspended in the air. P. Cye. 
AiR^~Pdl9E} n. An instrument for weighing air. 
Air'-PGmp, n. A philosophical instrument for removing 
the air out of a vessel. 

Air'-SuXft, n. A passage for the air into mines. Ray, 
AiR'-STfR-aiNG, ^r^sUr-nng) a. Putting air in motion. 
Air'-THr£at^£N^ng, (irfthr6t'tn-liig) a. Threatening the 
air ; lofty. Mtr. for Magistrates. 

Air'-tIght,* (Ar'tit) a. Impervious to air, Francis. 
AiR'-Vfi8-S¥L,* n. A receptacle of air; a duct in plants. 
Ray, 

Air'V, (Ar'?) a. Relating to or composed of air : surrounded 
with air ; high in air ; thin ; unsubstantial ; wanting real- 
ity; light: gay; spnghtly. 

Air^V-PL5'ING, a. Flying like air. Thomson. 
AiR'y-LiGHT, (Ar'9-m) a. Light as air. MUton. 

AIsle. (il) n, [ai2e, Fr.] A walk in a church ; a wing of 
the choir in a church. Addison. 
aisled,* (I'l^, or lld) a. Furnished with aisles. Byron. 
AiT, n. A small island in a river. Skinner, A little island 
planted with osiers. Brande. 

Ai-z 66 n',* n, [aiioon, L.] [Bot.) A genus of plants 
houseleek. Crabb. 

Al-26'VM,* n. (Bot.) An aquatic evergreen. Smart. 
A-jAr', ad. Half or partly open : — applied to a door. 
Aj'V-TX/3R> r. fFr.j A tube or pipe by which water is dis- 
charged to or from water-wheels and other hydraulic en- 
gines. 

A-kXn'tj-cone,* n. (Mm.) A term sometimes applied tc 
epidote. Cleavdand. 

AkEj V. n. To feci a pain. Shak. See Ache. 

A-ke'ni-0m,* n. (BoU) A seed-vessel, a spemiidium. 
Brande. 

A-RIm'bo,* a. Arched ; crooked. — The arms arc a-kimho 
when the hands are on the hips, and the elbows arched 
outwards. Arbuthnot. 

A-KtN', o. Related to , allied to by blood or by nature ; kin ; 
kindred. 

Al. An Arabic prefix to many words ; as, al-coran, aLcove, 
aUchemy, aUembic, aUmanac. 

Xl'a-bXs-t^RjTi. [rtAd/?a(rrpo»',Gr.] A white stone used for 
ornamental purposes. It is of two kinds , one of which 
is a carbonate of lime, the other a sulphate oriiine or 
gypsum ; and to this the term is now generally applied. 
Al'a-bAs-t^:r, a. Made of alabaster. Addison. 
Al-a-bXs'TRJ-^n,* a. Relating to or like alabaster. Maun- 
der. [r.] 

Al-a~bA^’ TJtJ^M,* n. [L.] An alabaster box of ointment. 
Ash, 

A-lXck', (a-lSkO inte^. Alas ; noting sorrow. Shak. 
A-LiXcK'X-Biy, inter;. Alas the day , noting sorrow. 
tA-LXc'Rl-oOs,* o. Cheerful , lively. Hammond, 
tA-l'Xc'Rl-oOs-LV, ad. Cheerfully. Oov. Tongue. 
iA-LXc^Rl-OVS-Nfiss,n. Briskness , liveliness. Hammond. 
A-lXc'RI-tv, n. [alaentas, L.l Cheerfulness; spnghtli- 
ness; liveliness, gayety , readiness. Hooker. 
A-lXd'jn-Ist,* n. A free-thinker among the Mahometans. 
Crabb. 

A LA FRANfAJSE* (k-ia-frain-gaz') [Fr.] After the 
French fashion. 

Xl'a-lIte,* n. (Afin.) A species of diopside. Phillips. 

A LA-Mi'RE, (a-I^-mS'ra) [ai-?-mCr', Jo, Wb. ; JH-p-ml'ra. 
JT.] n. The lowest note but one in three septenaries of 
the gamut or scale of music. 

Al-vm 6 de'. ad, be. a. [Fr.] Fashionably or fashionable ; 

in or according to the fashion. Arbuthnot. 

Xl-a-m 6 de',* n. A thin, silk stufiT. Wkidoek. 
i fXL'^-MftTH,* n, A Hebrew musical instrument. Ash. 
A-lXnd', ad. At or on land ; on diw ground. J^den. 

A VAn&laibe,* (il-mng-gliLz') [Fr.] After the English 
fashion or manner. 

A-i-XN'TiNE,*n. An amylaceous substance extracted from 
the root of the angelica archangelica. Brands, 

A-I'Xrm^, n, roZams, Fr.] A cry of danger ; a sudden ter- 
ror ; a tumult or disturbance. 

A-I<Xrm% V, a. [alarmer, Fr.] [i, alarmed ; pp. alarming, 
alarmed.] To call to arms ; to surprise with fear ; to ter- 
rify ; to disturb. 

A-I<arm|--B£ll, n. A bell that is rung to give alarm. MUton. 

**• a® a aignal of alarm. 

WUhams. 

A-I.Xrm^ 1NG, p. a. Causing alarm ; terrifying. 
A-i'ARM'jWG-Ly, ad. In an alarming manner. 

A-larm'is*^ tt. One who excites an alarm. 
.^-eXrm'-Post, n. A post appointed for a body of men to 
appeal at in case of an alarm. 
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(jL-I*XRJ(I^-WATCH, rirm'wSc)!) n, A watch that strikes 
the hour by regular movement. Herbert, 

[HS'rvni, P. Ja,i F. Bnuf 

K,] n. An alarm ; an alarm clock. Shak, 

^-LAS^, xntetj, [hdloff Fr.J Noting lamentation, pity, or con- 
cern. 

A-lXs^ TH]^ DXYjintet^, Ah, unhappy day ! Shak, 

A-lAs' th? While, Ah, unhappy time i Spenser, 
f A-lAte^. ad. Lately , not long since. Haioes, 

A-lAte',* a. falatust L.] (BoL St AnaU) Bordered by a 
leafy or memoraneous expansion. Brande, 

A LAiiB'BKf* [L,] From the side. — The cardinal legates 
a latere were the pope’s asuiatants and counsellors m or- 
dinary. Hamilton, 

Al-A-ter'NVS, n. {BoU) Evergreen privet. Evelyn, 

Alb, n. [alburn^ L.l A vestment worn by Catholic priests. 
AL'JtAy* n, [L.] A surplice, or white sacerdotal vest, an 
ulb. Whishuto. 

Al-bA'ni-an,* n. A native of Albania. P. Cye, 
Al-bA'ni-an,* a. Relating to Albania. Qm. Jiev, 
AL-bXs'tevSj* n, {BoU) A flower-bud. P. Cyc, 
Al'ba-tr6s8, n, {OmUh,) A genus of large web-footed 
birds. 

fAL-B£', tfd. Although; olbeiL Spenser, 

AL-b£'}T, ad. Although , notwithstanding. Spenser, [An- 
tiquated.] 

Al'bj-c6re, n. A sea-flsh. Davors, 
fAL-BI-Fl-CA'TlQN, n. Act of making white. Chav^^er, 
AL-BI-/5£N'se8, ti. pi, A sect of Christians that first ap- 
peared in the twelfth century, and so called frunijJltu, in | 
Upper Languedoc, France. 

AL'B}N,*n. (Afia.) A variety of apophylite. PhilUpa, 
Al-bi'nI^M,* n. The state of an albino; a state m which 
the skin is white, the hair flaxen, and the iris of the 
eye pink. Brande, 

AL-Bi'NQ,* or AL-Bi'Np,* n. [Port. & Sp.] pi AL-bI'no?, 

' or al-bi'no9. a person of preternatural whiteness of skin 
and hair ; a white negro. P. Cyc, 

Al'bIte,* n, (Jlftn.) A species of felspar. Cleavdand, 
AL-BV-pfN'¥-oD8, a. [albugo^ L.] Resembling the white 
of an egg. Brourn, 

tAL-BO'jSJN-oDs,* a. Albugineous. Brown, 

AL-BV'od^n, [L.] p\, AL-BD'tSf~NE:$, (JIfed.) A white 

* speck in the eye , a disease in the eye, by which the 
cornea contracts a whiteness. 

Al'bvm, n. [L.] pi, Xl'bvm?. a book for the insertion 
of autographs, short literary compositions, &c. 
Al-bO'M¥-an,* a. Relating to an album. C, Lamb, 
AL-BU^MEy^* n, [L.] A peculiar substance found in the 
‘ white of an egg, and in the blood, musi ies, bones, &c., of 
animals ; a substance found in vegetables, particularly in 
some seeds , the white of an egg. P. Cyc. 
Al-bO'MI-n6se,* a. Same BB albunimous. Smith. 
Al-bO'min-oOs,* a. Relating to or containing albumen. 
P. Cyc, 

^l'bvrn, a. See Aunuair. 

Al-bUr/novs,* a. Relating to alburnum. Loudon, 

Al-bVr' n. {BoU) The softer and whiter part 
of wood, next to the inner bark, called sap-wood, P. Cyc, 
Al'C'A,* (OmitX.) A genus of anserine birds. Brande, 
Al-cXde',* n, [alcalde, Sp.] A Spanish justice of the 
peace ; a judge. Encyc, 

Al'c VHfiST, n, [Ar.] See Alkahest. 

Al-cA'|C, n. A kind of verse used by the poet Alceus, 

* consisting of two dactyls and two trochees. 

^L-cX'lc, a. Noting the measure of the verse of Alcsus. 

tVarton, 

Al-cAid', n. [oZcayds, Sp.] A governor of a castle ; a keep- 
er of a jail; a jailer. Jfewman, See Alcade. 

Al-cXn'na, n. An Egyptian pfant used in dyeing. Brown, 
jiL-C4R-BA'Z4j* n, [Sp.] A large earthen vessel for cool- 
ing water. fV, Encyc, 

i^L-c£'ix9,* n. {Ormth,) A genus of birds; king-fisher. 
Brande, 

.^l-ehEm'i-cal, o. Relating to alchemy. 
AL-£H£M']*CAL-LYt ^d. In the manner of an alchemist. 
Al'eh^-mIst, n. One who Is versed in alchemy. Shak, 
Al-eh]^-m1s'T{-cal, a. Acting like an alchemist. Bwr^e^ 
Al^/BH^-mTze, V, a. To transmute. Lovdace, [r.] 
Al'EH£-MYi »• [xnjucia, Gr. ; alchxmxsy Fr.] The science of 
chemistry, as practised in former times : or the pretended 
art of the transmutation of meUls. or of making gold and 
silver ; occult chemistry ; a mixed metal. 

Al'ehy-MY, ». Now commonly written akhsmy, 
Al'cq-h6l, n, [Ar.] Highly rectified or pure spirit; the 
chemical name of ardent spirit; spirits of wine: — for- 
merly, an impalpable powder. 

Al'cq-ho-lXte,* ». (CAsm.) A salt in which alcohol ap- 
pears to replace the water crystallization. Brands, 
AL-CQ-HdL'}0,* 0* Relating to or containing aldbhoL 
Brands, 

AL-cQ>HdL>l-zA^TiON, R. The act of rectifying spirits. 
Al^cq-hq-lIze, [ftl'ke-ho-ftz, W, P. F. Ja, JT. Sw. ( 
h9-llz, & J,\ V. 0. To moke an alcohol ; to rectify spirits. 
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Al-cp-1!6m'?-t?r,* n. An instrument to ascertain the 
quantity of spirit OLAlcohoI in vinous liquids* Scudamore, 
Al'c 9 -rXn. [srk9*rttiS, S, fV, P, J, F, E. Ja, 8m, R. ; ^l-ka'- 
rjin, “ Orientalists, in general, pronounce this word 
kI-k9-rflUi'.” Sei.] n. [al and Aoran, Ar.] The Mahometan 
bible, or the book written mid left iw Mabeitiet, and con- 
taining the doctrines and precepts of bis religion. 
Al-cq-rAm^ICj'^o* Relating to the Alcoran, or to Mahome- 
tanism. Jameson, 

Al-c9-rXn'jsh, a. Relating to the Alcoran. 
Al-co-rXn'ist,'*' n. One who adheres strictly to the letter 
of the Alcoran. Craib, 

j^l-c 6 ve' [el-kOv' S. W, P. J. E, F, Ja, K. Sm, R, t fil'ksv, 
fVb.] n, [aleoboy Spl A recess in a chamber, or place for 
a bed ; a recess in a library ; an arbor in a garden. 
Xl'cy-PN,* ru (EtO^ a species of insect. JTtrfry. 
Al'cy- 9N.*«. SeeiJALcroir, Brands, 

XL-CY-ttN'io,* o. Relating to submarine plants. Crahh, 
Al-cy-^n'1-f<5em,* a. Having the form of a submarine 
plant. P, Cye, 

Al'cY“0“NIte.* n, (Min,) A fruit-like, spongiform flint 
fossil, found in chalk formations. Brande, 

Al~cx- 6' Nf-CrMy* n, [L.] A genus of marine polypes. 
Brande, 

Al-da-bA^rAN,* n. A star in the constellation of Taurus. 
Crabb, 

Al^der, n. A small tree growing in wet ground ; the dnus 
of botanists. 

tAL-DER-Llfiv'EST, a. super. Most beloved. Shak, 
Al'der-mXn, n,; pi Al'der-mEn. [f A senator or gov- 
ernor;] a magistrate or member of a town or city cor- 
poration. 

AL-DER-MXN'lc,*a. Relating to or becoming an alderman. 
Ed, Rev, 

IAl-der-mAn'I-TY, R. The society of aldermen. Under 
woods, ' 

Al'bER-MAN-lTkb, a. Like an alderman. Shdton, 
Al^deb^man-ly, o. Like an alderman. Sw^ft, 
Al^deR-man-ry,* r. The office or quality of an alderman. 
Ed, Rev, 

Al'deRN, a. Made of alder. May, 

Al'DINE,* a, (Bibliography) Noting editions of books 
which proceeded from the press of Aldus ManuUus of 
Venice. Dibdin, 

Ale, r. a fermented malt liquor, or a liquor obtained by 
the infusion of malt and hops by fermentation. 

A-l£ak','*' ad. In a leaking state. Hale, 

Al'E"A-T 9-RY>* (Civil Law) Noting a contract of which 
the effects depend on an uncertain event. Bouvier, 
Ale-B£nch, n. A bench in or at an ale-house. Homilies. 
aLE'b£r-ry, R* a beverage made by boiling ale with spice 
and sugar, and sops of bread. Beaumont, 
Ale'-Brew-EB, (al'br6-?r) n. One who brews ale. Mor- 
timer, 

Ale'-C6n-ner, (al'kSn-ner) n. An officer whose business 
it is to inspect the measures of public houses. 

Ale'c68T, n. A plant; the costmary. 
A-L£c-TC>-R6M'AN-cy, n. Same as alectryomaney. 
A-l£c-try-6m'a-^HY,* n. Cock-fighting. Bailey, [rJ 
A-l£c'TRY-9-mAn-CY, R* [dXexTpvwv and pavriSy Gr.] 
Divination by a cock. Bailey. 

A-l£e',* ad. (Maui.) The position of the helm when pushed 
down to the lee-side. Crabb. 

ALE'-FfiD, a. Fed with ale. Stafford. 

Al^e-oaBi R* Sour ale; a hind of acid made of ale. 
tAL%-OEB, a* Gay : cheerful ; spri^tly. Bacon, 
fA-LfieOE', V, a, [aUigery old Fr.] To lessen ; to assuage. 
Spenser. 

Ale'h 5 &f, n. A plant, so called from its use to clear ale 
or beer; ground-ivy. Temple. 

Ale'-H 60 se, n. A house where ale is sold. Shak. 
ALE^-H50sE-Kfi£p'EBy R* A keeper of an ale-house. 
tALE^-KNleHT, (Sl'nit) R. A pot-companion. Camden 
Al-e-mAn'nic,* a. Belonging to the Alemanm, an ancient 
people of Germany. Boswortk, 

Al-e~mAh'nic,* r. The language of the Alemanni, or an- 
cient Germans. Boswortk, 

4 ^-l£m'bic, r. [oZ, Ar., and Gr.] A chemical vessel 

used in distillation, of various forms ; a still. 
i^-LftM'BR6TH,* n. Salt of wisdom ; a term applied by the 
old chemists to a salt composed of ammonia, muriatic 
acid, and the oxide of mercury. Brande, 
Ale^-M£a 9^VBE,* (&l-mSzh^vr) r. A liquid mrasnre (or 
ale. Ash, 

t4k-LfiNOTn'. (9-WngthO od. At ftill length. Chaucer. 
ij^-L£RT% a, ^aZsrte, Fr.J Being on guard, or on the look 
out ; watchhil ; lively ; brisk ; smart. — On the alerty on 
guard ; on the look-out 

A-l£rt'ne 8S, r. Watcbfhlness ; sprighUiness ; pertness. 
Ale^-StAke, r* a maypole or stake set up b^ore an ale- 
house. 

Alb'-T Abt-er* r. An officer who inspects ale or beer. Cowell 
Ale^-VAt, r. A tufa or vessel in which ale is fermented. 
tA-LEW% (al-ldO R* A shout ; loud call ; halloo. Spenser. 
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XLE'-W ASHED, (aVwScilit} a. Pteeped In ale. Shak. 

Ale' WIFE, n. ; pU Ale'wIve?. A woman that keeps an 
ale-bouse. Sw]^ An American fish smaller than a shad. 
Mc^Uoch, 

Al' 9 |:>Xn-d^R, (Sl' 9 g-z&n-d?r) n. A plant, a gjurden vege- 
ta] 4 e, now generally superseded by celery. 
Al'E*-Xn-d?R’ 9 ~Foot, n. The name ol an herb. 
Al-^IP-Xn'drj-an,* o. Belonging to Alexander or Alexan- 
dria. P. Cyc, ' ^ , i 

Al-E^-Xn'drjne, «. A kind of verse first used in a poem 
called Mexandery consisting of twelve syllables. 
Xl-¥?-Xn'drine, a. Including twelve syllables, as a verse 
or line. fVarton. ^ ^ , 

AL-Elf-XN'DRITE,* n. (Jlfm.) A species of chiy'sobeiyl. 

Phillips. , ^ , 

^-LfiX-l-PHAR'MJC,* n. (Med,) An antidote against poi- 
son. Bryant, Written also alcztpharmac, 
^-L£x-j-piiAR'Mic,a. X) and (/lup^avoi, ^LJ Same as 

alexipharmicoL 

A-lCx-i-phar'mi-cal, o. Counteracting poison. 
A-Lfex-l-TtR'lc, la. [dA£(£cj,Gr.] That drives away 
A-lEx-I-t£r'J-CAL, \ poison or fevers. 
^^-lEx-j-tCr'ics,* n. pZ. (JWed.) Preservatives against in- 
fection or poison. Brunde. 

Xl'fet,* n. A caldron or furnace. Tomlins. 
jL'€f4y n. [L.] pi. XLffiJE. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, com- 
prising seaweeds, lavers, and some fresh-water plants. 

A l-g^~RO^ BA y* n. [Ar.] (BoU) A tree bearing pods con- 
taining a nutritious powder, supposed by some to have 
been tlie locusts (m which St. John fed in the wilderness. 
Brande. 

Xl'G4i-R<5th,* n. (Mod.) A substance containing antimo- 
ny ; formerly usea in medicine. Dungluon. 
tXL'OATEa, ad. On any terms , every way. Fairfax. 
Al'g^i-trXne,* n. (Chtm.) A sort of pitch or bitumen. 
Cred)b. 

Xl-ga-z£l',* n. (ZooZ.) A beautiful species of antelope. 
P. Cyc. 

Xl'jS¥-brjJ., n. [It. & Sp., from Arabic.] A kind of arith- 
metic, or the science of computing abstract quantities by 
means of signs or symbols , an important branch of the 
mathematical sciences. 


Al-jQ¥-brA'ic, 
AL-/j¥-BRA'{-CAL, j 


a. Relating to algebra ; containing op- 

^ , orations of algebra. 

AL-j:^?-BRA'|-CAL-LV»*a£/. By means of algebra. Maander. 
Al-jGE-BRA'|ST, n. One who is versed in algebra. 
Al-jse-rIne',* n, A native of Algiers. Murray. 
Al-jGE-rIive',* a. Belonging to Algiers. Dr, Shaw. 
fAL'pjD, a. [aZg'idus, L.] Cold j chill. Badey. 

tiL'pJS-ffi, I ”• Ch.llness, cold. Badey. 
l^Alr-iSlF'jc, a. I’hat produces cold. Bailey. 

Al'GQL,* n. {Astron.) A star , Medusa’s Head. Crahh. 
^ADG^Ryn. [L.J Extreme cold. Badey. 
f Al'g<?-rI§M, n. [Ar.] Same as algorithm. Sir T. More. 
AL'Gp-RlFliM, n. [Ar.] The art of computing by numeral 
figures ; anthrnetic , algebra. Warton. [R.] 

IAl-GOSe', a. Extremely cold. Bailey. 

AL'Goys,* a. Abounding in seaweed. Ash. [r.] 
Al'GUA-zIl, (ai'ga-zGl) [al'p-zci, Ja. Sm. , fil'ga-zll, P. ; 
al-gwa'zd. or ai-ga-zGl', 'r.J n. [eUffuaalj Sp.] An inferior 
officer of justice ; a constable. 

AL-i-X'CEoys,* (ftl-^-a'shys) a. Having the properties of 
garlic. Francis. 

A'Lf-XSy (a'le-48) ad. A Latin word, signifying otherwise} 
_ as, “ Simson, alias Smith, altos Baker.’’ 

A' L f-XSy* n. (Laic) A second or further writ issued after a 
capias. Whtskaw. 

ADf-sfyn. [L.J Elsewhere. (Law) The p!"a of a person, 
who, to prove himself innoc^jnt of an offence or crime, al- 
leges that he was elsewhere, or at another place, at the 
tune when the act was committed. 

[Al'I-BLE, o. [alibdts. L.] Nutritive , nounshing. Badey. 
AD f-DADEy* n. [Ar.J 'The index or ruler that moves about 
the centre of an astrolabe or quadrant. Brands. 

Al'i^n, rai'ygn) a. [aZtemt<r, L.] Foreign , estranged from. 
AL'i^n, (al'y^n) ti. A foreigner, as distinguished from a 
natural-born citizen. — (Law) A foreigner who is a resident 
or subject ; or one bom in a foreign country, and never 
natur^ized. 


Al'II^N, (il'y^n) V. a. ft, alieixko ; pp. ALismrra, xn- 
lEWEP.J To make any thing the property of another j to 
alienate. I/ale, [a.] 

AL-I¥N-a-b1l'i-tv,» n. (Law) State of being alienable. 
SmarL 

Al'ii^R-X-BLE, (Sl'y^n-^-bl) a. Capable of being alienated. 
AL'iljiN-ivPE,* n. (Law) The condition or state of on alien. 
Dawea, 

Al'I¥K-Xte, (ai'y?n-5t) [Sl'y^n-St, 5. W. J. F. Ja. K, 8m. ; 

P. Kenrtek.] v. a. ft. alienated ; pp, alienat- 
ing. alienated.] To transfer property to another; to 
withdraw the affections fVom , to estrange. 

(a!'y?n-9t) a. Withdrawn from; alienated. 

Sw^/t. 


XL'iew-jJlTE, (al'yen-?it) n, A stranger, an alien. SU^te< 
ton. [R.] 

Al-I¥N-A'tion, (51-yen-a'gbijin) «. Act of alienating ; state 
of being alienated ; a transfer ; estrangement ; mental de- 
rangement. — (Z.atc)The act of parting with property, par- 
ticularly real property. 

XL'/^N-A-TpR, (al'y^n-Si-tQr) n. One who alienates. 

Al-iEwe',* (al-yCn') v. a. (Law) To convoy property to 
another , to alienate. Blackstone. 

AL-l¥W-f £',* (al-y^n-S') n. (Law) One to whom a transfer 
of property is made. Blackstsne. 

Al'i^:n-i?m,* n. The state of being an alien. AT. Y. Stab’ 
utes. [r.] 

Al-ien-or',* (al-y^n-df') n. (Law) One who transfers 
property to another. Blackstone. 

fA-LiFE', ad. On my life. Shak. 

fA-LlF'^R-oOs, fl. [aZa and feroy L.] Having wings. Baxley. 

Al'I-form,* a. Having the form of wings. Crabh. 

tA-LtjG'ER-oOs, fl. {aligCTy L.] Having wings. Badey. 

fA-LtGGE', V. a. See Alsooe. 

A-LIGHT', (si-BtO R* [*• alighted; pp. alightino, 
alighted.] To come down and stop; to fall uiion , to 
light. Dryden. 

A-like', atd. k. a. With resemblance , without difference. 

A-lIke'-mInd'ED, a. Having the same mind. 

AL'l-irtfeNT, n. [oZiTncnZuai, L.] Nourishment , nutrition ; 
food ; things necessary for the support of life. 

Al-j-mEnt'al, a. That nourishes. Mdton. 

AL-i-MtNT'AL-Ly, ad. Bo as to serve for nourishment. 
Brown. 

AL-i-MhNT'A-Rj-Nliss, n. Quality of being alimentary. 
Bailey. 

Al-|-ment'a-RY, a. Belonging to aliment , nourishing. — 
Alimentary canaly a tube or cavity in an animal body, into 
which nutriment is taken to be digested. 

Al-I-MEN-ta'tiqn, n. Act of nourishing ; state of being 
nourished. Bacon. 

AL-i-MfiN'TfVE-Nfiss,* n. (Phren.) The organ of appetite 
for food. Cumbe. 

AL-j-Md'N|-o£s, a. That nourishes. Harvei/. [r.] 

AL'l-Mp-Ny, n. [alintoivay L.] (Lair) An allowance to 
whith a inamcd woman is entitled, upon separation from 
her husband. 

Al'i-p£d,* a. Wing-footed , sw'ifl of foot. Ash. 

Al'i-QuXnt, (cl'e-kwaiit) fal' 9 -kwant, 6 ’. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. , 
kl'e-kwSnt, tV. K.] a. [aliqiLantus, L ] Aliquant parts of 
a number are such as will never make up the number ev 
aclly ; as, 3 is an aliquant part of JO, thrice 3 being 9, 
four times 3 making 13. 

Al'i-QuCt, (al'e-kvv 6 t) a. [aliquot, L.] Aliquot parts of 
any number are such as will exactly measure it without 
any remainder , as, 3 is an aliquot part of 12. 

AL-j-aXN'DgR,* n. A plant used as a saliui and potherb, 
written also Alexander. W. Encyc. 

Al'jsh, a. Resembling ale. Mortimer. 

Al'j-trDnk,* n. (^Zool.) The second and third segmi nts 
of the trunk or thorax of an insect, called by Roget vicso- 
thorax and metathorax, Kirby, 

fAL'l-TURE, 71. [alitura, li.] Nourisliment. Badey. 

A-LivE', a. Having life ; living , not dead , lively , cheerful. 

Alizarine,* n. A peculiar coloring principle obtained 
from madder. Brande. 

Al'ka-iiKst, tl The pretended universal solvent of the 
alchemists. 

Al-ka-iiC.s'tjc,* a. Belonging to alkahest. Ash. 

AL-KA-Lfea'c^iN-cy,* n. A tendency to become alkaline. 
Brande. 

Al-ka-lEs'cent, a. Partaking of the properties of alkali. 

Al'ka-L1 , or Al'ka-lT, [Al'ka-le, S. W. P. J. E. F. Sm. , 
6i'ka-ll, Ja. K. fVh.] n. [id and kah, Ar.] pi. Xl'ka-ljes. 
(Chem.) A substance that has a caustic taste, vohitilizabld 
by heat, capable of combining with and destroying the 
acidity of acids, soluble m water, and capable of con- 
verting vegetable blues Into green , potash, soda, ammo- 
nia, &c. 

AL-kXl'i-fI-a-BLE,* a. That may be alkalifled. Qa. Jour. 

AL-kXl'j-f1?,* V. a, (Chem.) To change to alkali. Smart. 

Al-ka-lI]G'?-noDs,* a. Generating alkali. Smart. 

Al-ka LlM'Jp-Ti^R,* 71. (Chem.) An instrument for ascer- 
taining the strcni^h of alkalies. Hamilton. 

Al'ka-lIne, or Al'ka-lIne, (ftl'k?i-nn, W. J. E. F. Sm.; 
kl'kMln, 5. P. Ja. if.l a. Having the qualities of alkali. 

Al-ka-lIn'j-ty,* n. I’he quality of an alkali. P. Cyc. 

AL-kX'lj-oDs, o. Having the quality of alkali. Kinnier. 

IAL-kAl'I-zAte, V. a. To make bodies alkaline. 

i AL-KXL'i-ZATE, o. Impregnated with alkali. Boyle. 
Al-ka-l|-zX'tipn, n. Impregnation with alkali. 
ll'ka-loId,* 7l (Chem.) A substance analogous to an al- 
kaline base of vegetable origin, and generally possessed 
of ^reat medicinal activity; any vegetable principle which 
has alkaline properties. Brande. 

AL'KA-L5tD,* a. Relating to or containing alkali. Brands, 
AL'KA-NftT, n. The bugloss, aslant. MiUer. 
Al-k^^-kSn'/^l 7l a fruit or berry called winter-cherry. 
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JiL-KMRfM^9f n. [Arab.] A confectiun containing kemics 
bemes, 

Al'kp-rXn,'*' n. See Ai lokaw. 

all, 0. T'he whole of ; every one of: every part of. 

Xll, Quite; complete!) ; altogether; wholly. 

Xll, n. The whole, every thing.— is much used in 
comt>08ition ; but, in most instances, it is merely arbitra- 
ry, as appears in the following compounds. 
Xll-a-bXn'd<?ned, (ai-st-bin'dynd) o. Deserted by all 
aLL-^b-hoered', (ai-\]ib-hordn a. Detested by all. 
All-ad-mIr'ino, a. Wholly admiring. Shak. 
all-ad-vT^ed', a. Advised by all. 

All-a-lOno',* ad. Throughout ; in the whole. South. 
all-ap-pr6ved', a. Approved by all. More. 
All-a-t6n'|NO, a. Atoning for all. Dryd^n. 

All-beXr'INO, (ll-bir'ine) a. That bears every thing. 
All-beaP't^:-oDs, (il-hfl't^-Qs) a. Completely beautiful. 
All-b^-HOLD'JNG, a That beholds all things. 
aLL-bInd'jng,* a. That binds all. Shak. 

All-blXst'ing, a. That blasts all things. 

Xll-ciiXng'ING, a. Perpetually changing. Shak, 

All-chP er'ing, a. Cheering all. Shak. 
All-cqm-mAnd'JNG, a. Commanding all. Ralnffh. 
All-cqM-PLY'ing, a. Complying m every respect. 
ALL-CGM-Poy'jNG, a. 7’hat quiets all. Crashato. 
ALL-c6M-PR]?-HttND'fNG,* o. Comprehending all things. 
Dr. Allen, 

All-c6m-pr?-h£n'sive, a. Comprehending all things. 
OlanvUle. 

aLL-cgn-ceal'jng, a. That conceals all things. 
All-c6n'qu?r-Tnq, (ai-k8ng'k9r-5ng) a. That subdues 
every thing. Mdton. 

All-c6n'sciovs,* (-kSn'shus) a. Conscious of every 
thing. Pope. 

All-c 9 N-strXin'ing, a. That restrains all. 
All-cqn-sum'jng, a. That consumes every thing. 
ALL-CR?-iT'}NG^ eu Creating all things. Cowper. 
Xll-dXr'ING. a. That dares ev»‘ry Hung. 
AlL-D^^-sIgn'ING,* o. Designing all things. Botoring. 
XLL-DE-STRot'jNG, 0 , Destroying all things. 
tALL-Dl?-vXbT'lNG, a. Wasting all things. Sandys. 
Xll-dl-VoOr'ing, a. That eats up ev('ry thing. 
XLL-DiM'MfNG, a. That obscures all things. 
Xll-di-r£ct'|NG,* a. Directing all things. Bownnir. 
Xll-d|s-c6v'jpr-INQ, a. Disclosing every thing. Mure, 
All-dis-QrXced', (ai-dis-grastO a. Completely disgraced. 
ALL-Dja-PliNs'iNG, tt. That dispenses all things. 
All-1)|-vIne', 0. Supremely c\ctllciit. Howell. 
Xll-di-vIn'|NG, o. Foretelling all things 
All-drEad'^d, a. Feared by all. Shak. 

All-uro^'$V» <*• Very drowsy. Brown. I 

All-El'9-QUEnt, a. Most eloquent. Pope. 
ALL-EM-BRXg'|NG, o. Embracing all things. 

All-End'jng, a. That ends all things. Shak. 
All-?n-lIght'en-|NG, tt. Enlightening all things. C. 
Cotton, 

all-^PN-rX/Sed', tt. Greatly enraged. J. Hall. \ 

All-flXm'inck tt. Flaming in every direction. 
ALL-F66L9-DAy', n. The first of April, so named fVom 
the custom of making fools on that day. Spectator. 
Al.L-FQR-Gtv'llVG, tt. Forgiving all. Dryden, 

All-Four?', (ftl-f3rz') n. A low game at cards, played by 
two ; the all-four are high, low, Jack^ and the game, — the 
arms used together with the legs on the ground. 
AlL-jGIv'^:r, n. The Giver of nil things. Mdton. 

All-Good', (ai-gftd') n. A being of unlimited goodness; 

used also ns an adj,, supremely good. Dryden. 
All-guId'jnq, r^ai-gld'jng) a. Guiding all things. 
All-iiail', inUnj. All health ; a term of salutation, 
t All-hXil', V. tt. To salute. Shak, 

All-HXl'lqw, (ai-htt!'l9) [n. All-aaints-day, the first 
All-HXl'lqw?", (ai-hai'l9z) i of November. 
All-HXl'LQW-M^s, n. All-hallowtide. Bourne. 
All-IIXl'lqwn, (ai-hal'lun) a. Relating to the time about 
All-saints-day. Shak. 

All HXl'lqw-tTde, (ai-hSLl'lHId) n. All-saints-day ; 

November Jst, or the time near it. Bacon. 

All'-H£al', n. A name of several plants ; woundwort. 
All-h£al'ing, tt. Healing all things. Selden. 
ALL-HfiLP'jNG, tt. Assisting all things. Selden. 

All-hId'jng, tt. Concealing all things. Shak. 

All-HO'LV,* tt. Perfectly holy. Bowring. 

All-ii6iv'ored, (ai-8n'nurd) a. Honored by all. 
All-hUrt'jng, tt. Hurting all things. Shak. 
All-I'dql-Tz-ING, tt. Idolizing every thing. Cra<ihaw. 
All-Ym'I-tAt-ING, a. Imitating every thing. More. 
All-IM-prEs'sjve,* a. Highly impressive. Bowring. 
ALL-lN-Fi^RM'iNG, tt. That forms or actuates all. 
ALL-iN-TliR'PR?T-fNG, tt. Interpreting all tilings. 
All-jDdjG'ing, tt. That Judges all, Rowe. 

All-know'jng, (ai-no'ing) a. Omniscient ; all-wise. 
All-lI'c?NSED, (ai-n's?n9t) a. Licensed to every thing. 
All-l6v'|N 0, tt. Of infinite love. More. 

All-mXK'JKO, tt. That created all ; omnific. Dryden. 


All-MA-tOr'|NG, a. That matures all things Dryden. 
All-mEr'ci-fOl,* a. Perfect in mercy. Ch. Ob. 
All-mUr'd^r-Ing, tt. Completely destructive. 
All-<;>-b£'di-£nt. a. Absolutely obedient. Crashaw. 
All-p-bey'inq, (dl-9-ba'ing) a. Paying entire obedience. 
all-gb-lIv'i-oDs, tt. Causing entire rorgetfulnesa. 
ALL-9B-scfJR'{NG, a. That hides ail things. 
All-pCn'?-tbXt4nq, tt. Pervading all things. 

All-PE r'fect-hEss. n. Complete perfection. More. 
ALL-PifiR<?'jNG, 0. Discovering all things. Mareton, 
All-p 6 <V'¥R-ful, 0. Almighty j omnijjotent. Sw(/t. 
All-prAi 9ED', (il-prazd') a. Praised by all, 
All-rCl'ing, 0. Governing all things. Milton. 
All-SXints-DAy', (a,l-Bants-da')n. TOe Jst of November, 
the day on which there is a general celebration of the 
saints. 

All-sXnc'tj-f5?-jng, tt. That sanctifies the whole. JVest. 
ALL-siv'f^G, o. Saving all things. Selden. 
all-sEarcu'ing, a. That searches all things. 
XLL-s£E'tNG, a. That beholds every thing. Dryden. 
all- 8 e'?R, n. He that sees or beholds every thing. 
All- 8 IiAk'|NG. tt. That shakes nil things. Shak. 
All-shOnned', (M-shund') a. Shunned by all. Shak. 
All-SouL 9 -Day', (ai-85lz-da') n. The 2d of November, 
the day on which supplications are made for all souls by 
the church of Rome. Shak. 

All-svb-mT.s's}VE,* a. Perfectly submissive. Bowring. 
ALL-StJF-Ff"ciEN-cv, (ai-siif-flsh'pii-sp) 71. Infinite ability 
ALL-svF-Fi"ciENT,(ai-si.ir-n8h'ent) tt. Sufficient for all 
All-Svf-fI"cirnt, ('ai-suf-fTsb'enl) n. The Deity. 
All-svr-vey'|NO, (ai-sur-va'jng) a. Surveying all things 
ALL-sys-TAiN'iNG, tt. That upholds all things. 
All-t£ll'ing, a. That divulges all things. Shak, 
All-TRi'VMPII-Ino. tt. Everywhere triumphant. 
All-watched', (ai-w5cht') a. Watclied throughout. 
All-wI 9 e', tt. Possessed of infinih} wisdom. South. 
ALL-WfT'Tjpi), tt. Possessing every kind of wit B.Jonwn 
All-wor'siiipped, (ai-vvur'shipt) a. Adored by all. 
Al'l^-G'ite,* n. {Min.) A magnesian mineral, diallogif-' 
Phillips. 

Al'j/aji,* n. [Ar.] The Arabic name of the Supreme 
ing, which, tnrough the Alcoran, lias found its way luln 
all the languages of the Mahometan nations. P. Cye. 
Al'lan-Ttk,* to. (Min.) A silico-lernfcrous oxide from 
Greenland. Brandc. 

Al-lXn't 6 Yd,* or AL-L.^N-TbTD',* TO. (Anot.) Same us 
allantois. Dunglisun. 

Al-lXn'toTs,* or Al-lan-ToTs', to. [dAAavro£i(%,Gr.J 
(Anat.) A thin membraneous sac situated between the 
amnion and chorion of the fcctus. 
f AL-lA'TRATE, r, TO. [allafro, li.] To bark. Stubbes. 
AL-LXy', tJ. a. [j. allaved , pp. allavino, allayed.] To 
soothe , to assuage , to soften , to quiet ; to pacify , to re- 
press : — to debase a metal. See Alloy. 
t Al-lAy',* V. TO. To abate , to subside j to grow calm. Shak. 
AL-lay', n, (aloi, Fr.] See Alloy. 

AL-LAY'ee, to. He or that which allays. Harvey. 
IAl-lAy'ment, to. That whicli allays. Shak. 
fAL-LfiCT', V. a, [allecto, allicw^ L.] To entice. HuloePs 
Diet. 

fAL-LEC-TA'TiQN, 77. Allurement , enticement. Coles. 
AL-Ltec'T|VE, TO, Allurement. Svr T. ElyoU 
^L-L£c'TJVE, a. Alluring. Chaucer. 
l-le-ga'ti 9 N, to. Act of alleging ; thing alleged ; affir- 
mation , declaration , an excuse , a plea, 

AL-LftjGE', (9I lej') v. a. [allego, L.J [i. alleokd ; jip. al 
LE oiNo, alleged.] To affirm , to declare ; to maintain , 
to advance , to adduce ; to plead as an excuse, or produce 
ns an argument. 

AL-LftjRE'A-BLE, tt. That may be alleged. Browne. 
t \l-l£)GE'ment,to. Allegation. Bp. Sanderson. 
Al-lEm'eR, (al-16j'?r) to. One who alleges. Boyle. 
AL-LE'giance, (^l-le'jans) TO. \all6gcance,¥r^ The obe- 
dience which a citizen or subject owes to the government 
or sovereign ; loyalty. 

t^AL-Lfi'jGIANT, (al-15'jant) tt. Loyal. Shak. 
AL-l 1 P-g 6 r' 1C, tt. Partaking of or like an allegory. 
AL-Lip-GbR'i-cAL, tt. Being m the form of or like an alle- 
gory; typical; figurative. 

Al-L¥-g 6 r'{-cal-ly, ad. After an allegorical manner 
Al-l? g 5 r'|-cal-n£ss, tu Quality of btung allegorical. 
AL'L?-GK>-RfaT, n. One who makes use of allegory. 
Al'le- 6Q-R1 ze, V. a. [t. alleoohized ;pp. allegoriziiyo, 
ALLEOORizED.J To treat allegorically; to turn into alle 
gory. Raleigh. 

AL'Ltp-GQ-RlZE, V. n. To make uge of allegory. Fulke. 
AL'le-Q 9 -rTz-i?r, 7 u An allegonst, Coventry. 
Al'le-G 9-RY> ['iXXijyopfa, Gr.] A figurative represen- 
tation, in v'hich the words, signs, or forms signify some- 
thing beyond their literal and obvious meaning ; a sym- 
bolical writing or representation ; a fable ; a type. 
AL-LE-GR&liTQ* ad. [It.] (Mus.) Denoting a time less 
quick than allegro. Crabb. 

Al-L&'&RP, [^I'lS'gr?, S. JV, J. E. F. K. Sm.j 9iMi'gr9, 
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Afcl rit.1 (JfLS.) Denoting a sprightly motion. It 



Al-LE-mXn'N|C,* a. P. Cue. See Albmawwio. 

». {Her.) A small bird, pointed with wings, 
but without beak or feet. Crabb. ^ . 

A ^ n. {Com.) A brass Swedish coin worth 
English. Crabb. 

-^^L-L£'Vi-ATE,e.a. [allevoj^.'] Ft. alleviated ; pp. all*- 
TIATIPIO, ALLEVIATED.] To make light , to ease \ to soft- 
en j to allay. , , 

Al-Le'vj-At-INO,* p. a. Affording alleviation : relieving. 
Al-lE-vj-A'tipn, n. The act of alleviating , tnkigation. 
AE-i.£'vi-A-TlVE,n. Something mitigating, [r.] 

Aii'L?Y, (ai'l?) n. j pi Xl'l^ys. [all •«, Fr.] A walk in a 
garden, &c . } a passage, in a town, narrower than a 

Al-li-a'ceov 8,* (Sl-^-a'shys) a* Having the smell or na- 
ture of garlic or onions. Brande. 
j^l-lI'ance, n, [aUtance^ Fr.] State of being allied ; a con- 
federacy ; a league ; affinity , relation by marriage or by 
kindreo ; the persons allied. — {Politics) A league between 
two or more friendW powers. 
t^E-LrAWCE, t>. a. To ally. Cudwortk. 
tAlr-Ll'^NT, n. An ally. fVoUon. 

tAl‘-LF'ci?N-cv» C 9 MIah'?n-B<?) n. [oZZicto, L.] Magnet- 
ism; attraction. OUmville. 

lAL-Lt'^CI^NT, (al-li8h'?nt) n. An attractor. Robinson, 
AE-lIed',* ( 9 l-nd') p. a, Umted by kindred or alliance; 
confederated. 

Al'l{-oAT£, V. a. [cdligOf L.] To tie one thing to another; 
to unite. Hah. [r.] 

Al-LI-oA'tiqn, n. Act of tying together. — (jJntA.) A rule 
tliat teaches the solution of questions concerning the 
compounding or mixing together of different ingredients, 
or ingredients of different qualities or values. 
Xl'lj-gA-tor, n. [alla^rartOi Port.] (Zool.) A large Ameri- 
can reptile, resembling the Egyptian crocodile ; a species 
of crocodile having a wide, obtuse muzzle, and u..equal 
teeth. 

AL'L|-Oi-TC>R-PEAR,*n. (Bot.) A West India fruit Crabb. 
fAL'Li-QA-TORE, n. A link or ligature. Bailey. 

(?il-lln'm 9 nt) n. [alignemcntj Fr.] The 
act of reducing to a right line or a level. Tanner. 
At'L|-6Tii,* n. {Astron.) A star in Uie tail of the Great 
Bear. Crabb. 

At-Ll"9l9N, (iil-nzh'vn) n. [ailidOy aRxsum^ L.] The act 
of sinking one thing against another, collision. Wood- 
vjard, [R.J 

At-LlT-¥R-A'TION, n. [od and Zdera, L.] The repetition of 
the same letten chiefly at the beginning of different words. 
At-LYT'J^R-.^-TiyE, a. Relating to alliteration. 
Ae-lIt'^:r-vtIve-nJ£ss,* n. Uualily of being alliterative. 
Coleridge, 

Alf-LlT'jpR-i-TpR,* n. One who uses alliteration. Con- 
noisseur. 

A l' L f-VM,* n, [L.] {Bot) A genus of plants ; garlic. Crabb. 
Al'LQ-cXte,* V. a. To plac« ; to set. Burke, [r.] 
Al-lq-ca'tipn, n. [allocoj L.] The act of putting one 
Dung to another , the admission of an article in reckon- 
ing, and addition of it to the account. — (Law) The allow- ! 
ance of an account in the English exchequer ; a certiff- j 
cate of on allowance of accounts by a master, on taxation 
of costs. Crabb. 

Al-zq-cA'tvr,* n. {Law) The allowance of a writ Bour : 


tner. 

At-L6EH'R0-lTE,* A. (Mtn.) A massive mineral allied to 
the garnet Brande. 

AL-tp-cff^TipN, N. [aZZoeiitio, L.] Act of speaking to an- 
other. fVheeler, fR.) 

At-Ld'D}-^L, a. lallodialiSf barb. L.] {Law) Not feudal; 
ind^ndent 

Al-lo'd|-^l-lv,» ad. In an allodial manner. A. Smith. 

At-td^Di-OM, It. (Law) Land held by an individual in bis 
own absolute right, free from all feudal obligation. 

AL-jl6npe' (al-lGnjO L»ManJ', S. W.J.Ja. Bm.; al-15nj', 
P. K.] n. [allonge^ Fr.j A pass or thrust with a rapier, in 
fencing ; a lunge ; a long rein, when a horse is trotteo in 
the hand. 

V. n, [aUonger^ Fr.] To make a pass or thrust 
with a rapier ; to lunge. Smart 

®. a. To set on. Philips. To halloo. Bee HaliiOo. 

Air-Lp-PXTH'jc,* a. {Med.) Notmg the ordinary method of 
medical practice. Dunghaon. 

Xt-Lp-PlTH'i-CAt-Ly,* ad. In accordance with allopathy. 
Weld. 

^L-lPp'a-thIst,* n. One who adheres to allopathy. EUe* 

Al»-t6P'A-Tiiv,* n. {Med.) Ordinary medical practice, as 
opposed to horoasoi^hy* Dungltson, 


At'Lp-PHXWE,* It. (Min.) An argillaceous mineral. Dana. 
fAt'Ep-QUV, n. [atloqwumf L.] Address ; conversation. 
Badey. 

AL-IiPt', V. 0. Fh AX-LOTTED ; pp. ALLOTTIWO, ALLOTTED.] To 

distribute by lot ; to grant , to distribute. 

^ir-EdT'M^NT, n. Act of allotting , that which is- allotted ; 
distribution by lot , part ; share. — Allotment system^ (Kng- 
landy) The allotting to every poor family m a parish a 
piece of ground to be cultivatea with the spade. 
tAE-L6T'T¥-Ry, n. Allotment. Shak. 

V. a. [flZZoufr, Fr.] [i. allowed ; pp. allowiko, 
ALLOWED.] To admit ; to permit , to grant ; to yield , to 
pay to ; to give to , to make abatement. 

AL-iiOify'^-BLE, a. That may be allowed ; admissible. 
AE-i.o'i^'^-BliE-Nftss, n. Exemption from prohibition. 
AL-l.6\V'/k-BLy, ad. With claim of allowance. Lowth. 
Ae-eo>V'^nce, n. That which is allowed , admission ; 
sanction , license ; permission ; a settled rate ; salary ; 
abatement. 

AL-LOI^'-ANCE,* V. a. [t. ALLOWANCED , pp. ALLOWANCINl., 

‘ ALLOWANCED.] To put upoD ollowance j to limit m the 
supply of food, &c. Smart 
Al-eo^'¥B, n. One who allows or ayiproves. 

AL-LO?', n. ; pL The baser metal which is mixed 

‘ with a finer one ; a debased substance , the evil which 
IS mixed with good. — Formerly written allay. 

AL-LbiZ',* V. a. [t. alloyed ; pp. allovino, alloted.] To 
reduce the purity of a metal by mixing it with one of less 
value; to corrupt or reduce in purity. (7re. — Formerly 
written allay. 

AE-LoS'j^jSE.* n. The act of alloying ; alloy. Smart 
Ali- 9, n. pi. All one’s goods. [A vulgarism.] 

Xl-L'spicE, 71. The dried, immature berry of the myrtuspv- 
menta; called also Jamaica pepper. 
tXL-LV-B£s'c¥N-cy, n. [ailubescentut^ L.] Willingness. 
Bailnj. 

i^E-LODE', V. n. [aUudo^ L.] [l alluded; pp. alludino, 
ALLUDED.] To make or have some reference to a thing ; 
to hint at ; to insinuate. 

Ae-eO'MIN-Ate,* V. a. To color ; to embellish. Ash. FR*] 
AL-EC'Mf-NpR, n. [allumery Fr.J One who colors, deco- 

* rates, or points upon paper or parchment , a limner. 
CotocU 

^It-eOre', t>. 0 . [leurrer^ Fr.] [i. allured; pp. alluring, 
ALLURED.] To mticc , to decoy ; to attract , to lure. 
fAE-LflRE^ R. Something set up to entice ; a lure. 
i^E-EURE'MJ^NT, 71. That whicb allures ; enticement ; temp* 

* tation of pleasure. 

n. One who allures. Dryden. 

Ae-eOr'ino, 71. Thepower to allure. Beaunu ^ JF7. 
Ae-eOr'Ing,'* p. a. Tending to allure ; enticing. 
Ae-EOr'ING-ey, ad. Enticingly. 
i^E-EUR'lNG-Nfeas, 71. Ouolitv of being alluring. 
AE-eO'i?iQN, (^Mii'zhun) ». [allusiOj L.] Act of alluding; 
a reference to something supposed to be already known , 
a binU 

^E-Ed'SfVE, o. Making allusion ; hinting. 

Ae-eO'sive-ey, c<Z. In an allusive manner. Hammond. 
AE-EO'aiVE-NCss. n. The quality of being allusive. More. 
AE-Efl'sp-Ry, 0 . Allusive , insinuating. HeaUi. 
Ae-eO^V}-ae, a. Relating to alluvium , carried by water 
' and lodged. 

^e-eC'vi-PN, 7u [aUumOf L. ; alluvion, Fr.] Alluvial land. 
See Alluvium. 

fAE-EO'vi-oDs, a. Alluvial. Bailey. See Alluvial. 
AL-LV'rf-&M,* n. [L.] pi. Ai^LWrj-^. (Oeol.) An accii- 

* mulation of sand, earth, gravel, &c., brought down by 
the currents of rivers, which, when spread out to any 
extent, forms what is called alluvial Uma. P. Cyc. 

^E-eS', (al-ll') D. a. [oilier, Fr.] [i. allied, pp. alltino, 
ALLIED.] To unite by kindred, friendship, or confed- 
eracy; to make a relation or connection between two 
things. 

j^e-ey', ( 9 I-ITO a. { pi. A^-eTE 9 '. One that is allied:— pZ. 
States that have entered mto a league for mutual defence. 
Temple. 

Ae-ey',* v.n. To be closely united. Hume. 

AjJ m'A,* Al^ orAL>MKJi*n. In the East, a dancing 
girl, one whose employment is to amuse company by 
dancing and singing. P. Cyc. 

Ajt-M^-cAif^ tj^r, n. [Ar.] A small circle of the sphere 
parallel to the horizon. [R.J 

Ae-ma-cXn'tar» 9 “ 8 tAff, n. An Instrument used to take 
observations of tlie sun, when it rises and sets. 
Ae'm^-dy,* 7 l a vessel, in the East Indies, in the form of 
a weaver’s shuttle ; an African bark canoe. Crabb. 
^E-mA'gr^,* n. (Min.) A fine, deep-red ochre. Smart 
AUMd MAJtrr,^ [L.] Benign or fostering mother ; a terra 
applied to the university or college where one was edu- 
cated. ISney. 

Ae’ma-nXo, 71. [almanaeh, Fr. St Bp., from Ar.] An annual 
publication, giving the civil divisions of tne year, the 
times of the various astronomical phenomena, gtc. ; an 
annual register with a calendar; a calendar.— A^autical 
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Jitmamcy an almanac for aeamon, containing a copious ac- 
count of astronomical phenomena at sea. 
Al'ma-nac-Ma'ki^r, n. A maker of almanacs. OayUm. 

n. [dlTMfiiMTuu It.] (Mm,) An inferior kind of 
ruby j a precious garnet. Phdlms. 

n. [Sp.] An East Indian weight of about two 
‘ pounds. Meummu 

n. (Arch,) A niche or cupboard let into the 
substance of a wall ; the same as locker, Prancta. 
XL-MioH'Tj-Nfisa, (ai-ml't9-nS8) n. Omnipotence; an at- 
tribute of God. 

Xl-migh'tv, (ai-ml't?) a. Of unlimited power; omnipo- 
tent. Oenesta. 

XT.-MiOH'TV, (Qil-ml^t?) n. The Omnipotent; God. 

n. Same as almoner. Bailey. See At,MON£R. 

II vl'mqnd, (It'mund) f^'raynd, S. fV, J. F. K. Sm, Jo . ; ai'- 
mund, P.j n. [amaTiae, Fr.] The nut, seed, or fruit of the 
almund-tree : — pi. (AnaL) Two round glands on the sides 
of the basis of the tongue ; the tonsils. 

U XL'MpND-Fl?R-NACE,(a'mvnd-fUr-nj8 ) ) n. A kindof Air- 
AL'MAN-FtJR-NACE, (d'man-fUr-nis) | nace used in re- 
fining , called also the sweep. 

IIAl'mqnd-shaped',* (a'lnvnd-shiiptO a. Shaped like an 
almond. P. Ci/c. 

[|al'M9ND-Trle, (A'mynd-trS) n. The tree amyffdaluseom- 
munia, which bears almonds, and resembles the peach-tree. 
||Xl'mqnd-WIi/low, (A'mvnd-wil'16) n. A willow whose 
leaves are of a light green on both sides. Skcnstone. 
Al'M0-n^:r, n. An officer of a prince or of a religious 
house, to whom the distribution of alms or charity is 
committed. 

A.l'M9N-ry, n. The place where the almoner resides, or 
where the alms are distributed. 

Xl'most, [flil'mSst, W. Jo, Sm.} flJ-mSst', S. P. J,} Sd-mOst', 
or Sil'mdst, F.] ad. Nearly ; well-nigh. Locke, 
fALM'RV, (am'r§) n. Same as almonry. See Almonbt. 
ALM9, (amz) n. Bvng. &c. pL A gift or benefaction to the 
poor , a charitable donation. Johnson says, alma “ has 
no singular , Todd, that it is “ without apluroL^^ Gram- 
marians regard it as of both numbers ; some say, “ gener- 
ally singular ” ; others, “ generally plural.” — “ An alms.” 
Actsy Shak.f Dryden^ Swift. — “ Alms ore of diverse kinds.” 
Rees's Cyc. — ” Some say, ‘ These alms are useful ’ , others 
say, ‘ This alms is useful.* The Anglo-Saxon form was 
wlmesse. Hence the word aims is^ in respect to its origi- 
nal form, singular , in respect to its meaning, either sin- 
gular or plural.” Prof. Latham, 

AlM9'-BXs-k^:t, (Ainz'bis-k^t) n. The basket in which 
provisions are put to be given away. B. Jonson. 
Alm^'deed, (dmz'dcd) tu An act of charity. Acts ix. 
ALM9'DRtNK,*.(amz'drInk) n, ‘‘A phrase among good fel- 
lows,” says warburton, “to signify that liquor of an- 
other’s share which his companion drinks to ease him.” 
Shak. 

|Ai.M9'--F6lk, (dmz’I^k) n. pi. Persons supporting others 
by alms. Strype, 

AlM55'-jGIv-¥R, (llmz'glv-?r) n. One who gives alma. Bacan. 
ALM9'-GXv-jNe,* (ftmz'glv-ing) n. The act of giving alms. 
Oonybeare. 

AiiMi^'HoCsE, (kmz'hdfis) n. A house devoted to the re- 
ception and support of the poor ; a poor-house. Hooker, 
Alm^'mXn, (dmz'mkn) n. A man who lives upon alms. 

Shak. He who gives alms. Homilies, b. 2. 
ALMs'-Piso'PLE, (amz'pS'pl) n. pi. Members of an alms- 
house. 

Al'mv9-Tr££, n. A tree of on unknown kind, mentioned 
in Scnpture. 1 Kings x. 

Al'na/SE, n. \aulnage, or aunage, Fr.] Ell-measure ; meas- 
ure by the ell. Blount. 

Al'na-j»¥R, 71. A measurer by the ell ; an English officer, 
who used to inspect the assize of woollen cloth: — writ- 
ten also alnagar and aulnager, Blount, 

IAl'nIght, (kl'nit) n. A great coke of wax, with the wick 
in the midst, to bum a long time. Bacon. 

A-l&a,* n, [Gr.] A Greek festival after the harvest. Crabb. 
Xi/ 5£, n. [Fr., and dXdy, Gr.] pL Xl'oei?. A tree or spe- 
cies of wood used in the East forperftimes, a genus of 
succulent plants. — (Afed.) A resinous substance or drug 
formed from the juice of a species of the plant. — The 
plural of this word, in Latm, ax.' 9-£9, is oif three sylla- 
bles. 

AL-<;>-eT^|0, I a. Relating to, obtained from, or consist- 
Al-p-£t*i-cal, j ing of aloes. 

AL-p-fiT'jos, n, pL (Med.) Medicines consisting chiefly of 
aloes. Crabb* 

^-l6ft', ad. On high ; above. — (JVout.) At the mast-head, 
or in tho top of the rigging. ** All hands ol^** 
JS-L&FT'fprep. Above. Milton, [r.] 

Al-p-g6t*ra-FHV,* n, (Med.) A disproportionate nutri- 
tion in duOerent parts of the body, Crabb, 
tXE'p-jOY, n. [alogtSf oid Fr,] UnreasonabJeness ; absurd- 
ity. Bailey, 

a. Without another, or witbou. company ; single ; 
only ; solitary. 


t^-tibtTE'LV, a. Only. Huloet, 
tA-LONE'Ly, ad. Merely ; singly. O-mer. 
tA-L5NE'NESS. It. The state of being alone. Mowntagu, 

ad. At length, through any space lengthwise; 
onward.— wS/Z edong^ throughout.— ./SZoiur in com 
pany with. 

prep. By the side of; near to. HUey, 
A“i-6Na'-SH6RE,vad. (WoMt.) Being alongor near the coast 
Falconer, 

A-LdNo'-SlDE, ad. (Mavt.) By the side of the ship. 

ad. Along ; through the length. KnoUes. 
A-Ld6p*, ad. At a distance : far apart. 

A-l 66 p'nes 8,* n. State of being aloof. Coleridge, [R.] 
AL-g-pj^-c&RVa,* n. [L.] (Bot.) A genua of grasses of 
the foxtail kind. Farm. Ency, 

Al'p-pi^-cv,’" n. (Med.) The fox-evil^ or scurf, a disease 
which causes the hair to fail ofif. B<Mey. 

A-loOd^ ad. Loudly , with great noise. Waller, 
tA-L5w'. (^-16') eul. In a low place. Drydsn, 

ALP, n, A mountain ; tnat which is mountainous or dura- 
ble, like the Alps. Mdton. 

i^L-pXc'A>’'' A species of Peruvian sheep; llama. Fom. 
Ency. 

Al'pha, n. [Gr.] The first letter In the Greek alphabet, an- 
swering to our A , therefore used to signify tho first. 
Rev. 1. 

Al'pha-b£t, 71. [dX0a and Ptira, Gr.] The letters of slan- 
guage. 

Al'pha-bSt, V. a. To range in the order of the alphabet. 
Al-pha-B]?-tX'ri-an, n. An A B C scholar. Sancrqfi. 
Al-piia-bEt'jc, ) a. Relating to or in the order of the 
Al-pha-bEt'i-cal, \ alphabet. 

Al-pha-b£t'i-c-^l-ly, ad. In on alphabetical manner. 
Holder. 

i^L-PHt'Njc,* Tu (Jkffid.) White barley sugar ; sugar candy. 
Dungbson, 

Al-phon'sjn,* 71. (Surg.) A surgical instrument used for 
extracting balls from wounds. Brande. 

Al-ph 6 n*s|NE,* a. Relating to Alphoiiso, king of Leon, oi 
his astronomical tables. Ed. Ency. 

Al*p|ne,* 71. A peculiar kind of strawberry. Mawe. 
Al'pjne. or Al'pIne, [ 5Ppjn, W. P. Sm. / ul'pin. E.Ja. K.] 
a. [Alptnua, L.] Relating to or resembling the Alps ; high. 
Az'QVf-Fdu,* (al'k9-ffi) n. (Min.) A sort of mineral lead 
ore. Crabb. 

Al-r£ad'y» (M-rSd'd?) ad. Now, at this time, or at some 
time past ; before the time expected. 
fALS.od. Also ; likewise. Spenser. 

AL-SA'ciAN,* (?il-8a'sh9n) a. Relating to Alsace. Eney. 

Al segno,* (9l-8an'y6) n. [It.] (Mas.) A notice to the 
performer that he must recommence. Brande. 

Al'sjne,* n, (Bot.) A plant, called also chtekweed. ffrabb. 
Al'sq, ad. In the same manner , likewise. 

Al'sQ,* conj. Noting addition or conjunction. Crombie. 
Alt, a. n. (Mus.) High ; a term applied to the high 
notes of the scale. Bee Alto. 

Al-tA'jc,* or Al-ta'ian,* a. Relating to the mountains 
of Altai in Asia. Ency. 

Al'tar, n. [altare, L.] A place or sort of pedestal on which 
sacrifices were offered ; the table in churches where the 
communion is administered. 

Al*taR-APE> [oZfaro^itm, L.] (Law) An emolument 
arising fVom oblations to the altar. Aybffe, 
Al't^b-GlOth, n, A cloth thrown over the altar. 
Al-tar-PiBce, n. A painting placed over the altar. 
Al't^r-wi9E, ad. Tn the manner of an altar. Howell. 
Al't^r, V. a. [alt^er, Fr., from alter, L.] [i. altkred , pp. 
ALTERING, ALTERED.] To Change ; to make otherwise , to 
vary. 

Al't^R, V. 71. To suffer change ; to become otherwise. 
al-ter-^-bIl'I-ty> 71. auality of being alterable. Smart. 
Al't^r-a-ble, o. That may be altered. 
Al*T]PR-a-ble-n£ 88, 71. The quality of being alterable. 
Al*teb-a-blv, od. In an alterable manner. 
tAL*T?R-AjSE, 71. The fostering of a child. Sir J. Davies, 
n. Producing change. Bacon. 

Al-ter-A'tiqn, n. Act of altering; state of being altered; 
variation ; change. 

Al'ter-a-tIve, a, (Med.) Producing change. 
Al*t?r-;^-tIve, n, (Med.) A medicine which cures dis- 
ease by slow and imperceptible degrees. 

Al'T?r-cXte, V. n. [altereor, L.] [u altercated ; pp, 
ALTERCATING, ALTERCATED.] To WTongle ; to Contend 
with. ^ 

Al-t^:r-cA'tipn, [Xl-ter-kS'shijn, S. W. J, E, F, Jo, K. 
8 m, ; kl-t^r-ka'shyn, P,] n. Debate ; controversy ; wran- 
gle : contest 

Al-ter'i-tv,* n. State of being another or different Cols- 
ridge, [r,] 

a. [altsmus, L.] Acting by turns ; reciprocal. 

Mdton, 

tAt-TSR'w^i-CT, n. Action performed by turts 
At-T£R'NXL, a. Alternative. Sherwood, 

^L-t£b*N-^l-L¥, ad. By turns. May, 
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i^L'TME'rfj^TE, o. Following m order or by turns, being 
by turns ; one after another , rociprociil. 

Al-t£r n. What happens alternately ; vicissitude 

Prior, 

||..M.-TfiR'NXTE,or Al't?R-nXte, r«il-ter'nat, W. P.F, K, 
Sm,; &Ft?r-nat, K. TVb.; &l-t?r-nir, Ja.] v. a. falternarej 

It] [t. ALTaRNATBO; pp. ALTERNATISO, A1>T£HNAT£P.J 

To perform alteruotely ; to change reciprocally. 
)|^L-t£r'nAT£, V. n. To succeed by turns. SaUam. 
AL-TfeR'NATE-LV, od. In altismate succession. 
AL-TtR'N^TE-Nfiss, Tt, auality of being alternate. BaSLey. 
IIAl't^r-nAt-ING,* p. a. Succeeding or changing by turns. 
At-T^R-Ni'TiQNj n. Art of alternating , reciprocal succes- 
sion , reciprocation , alternate pcrforniance. 
ijiL-TfiR'xA-TlvE, n. The choice given of two things i ex- 
pedient; resource. 

Al-tMr'na-tIve, a. Implying alternation. HakeioelL 
At-TfiR'NA-TlVE-i.v, ad. Bv turiis , reciprocally. Jtyliffe. 
AL-TfeR'NA-TlfVE-NfisSy «. Reciprocation. Bailey. 
fAL-TfcR'Nl-Ty, n. Recijirocal sucfeasion. Brown. 
Al-tum'a^ or AL-tiic'a, a. Gr.l pi. L. Ai- 

THAC'Jk., Eng. ai.-tiie'a9* {oot.) A beau tiiful flowering 
plant or shrub, the inarsh-niallow. 

AL-rH6uoH\ (dl-thO') conj. Grant that: however: though. 
See Though. 

|Al't|-grAd^ a. Rising on high. Bailey. 
f AL-TiL'<?-QUENCE, «. Pompous language Badey. 
f Al-tIl'p-QU£nt,* a. Pompous in language. Badey. 
Al-tIm'j^-tj^r,* n. Au instrument for taking altitudes. 
Smart. 

At'-TlM'^-TRVi n. [aZtunefna, L.] Art of measuring alti- 
tudes. 

AL'T|N,*n. A small Russian coin, value about three cents. 
Crahh. 

tAl'-Tls'Q-NXNT,a. [odhaonus, L.l High-eounding. Evelyn. 
f AL-tIs'O-noDs, a. [cUtiaoniLs, L.j High-sounding. Badey. 
Al~tYs’ SJ-M6* [It.] {Mas.) Highest; the superlative of 
alto^ high. P. Cyc. 

Al'ti-tOde, n. [altitiido^ LJ Height of place; elevation, 
highest point. — (.dstroa.) The angle of elevation of a ce- 
lestial object, or the angle of the visual ray with the ho- 
rizon. 

Al Tl-TO-DI-NA'Rl-jjiN,*a. Having altitude , aspiring. Cole- 
ridge. 

f AL-Ttv'O-LANT, o. [alttvolanSj L.] Flying high. Bailey. 

A L* TOy* [It.] The highest part for male voices. Shaio. 

Al'tO Bt BXs'sdf* [L.] (Law) High and low , including 
all matters. Boumcr. 

AL-TQ^ftTH'jfR, ad. Completely; without restricUon ; 
conjunctly. 

Al't 6 Rt-LlE^rO^ n. [It.] High relief, a mode of sculp- 
ture iepresenting figures standing either entirely or nearly 
detached from the background. 

Ai.'Td Bl-Pf-E'NO* (rS-po-a'nO) [It.] (Mus.) The tenor 
of the CTeat chorus in the Aill parts, urabb. 

Al'tO FPq-lAj* [It.] (Afiw.) The small tenor of the vio- 
lin. Crabb. 

Al'v-i?£I 4, fftI'yM-d51) n. (Chem.) An earthen tube or vessel 
without a bottom, used in sublimations. 

Al'v-l^,* (ai'yy-Ifi) n. (OmUk.) The group of feathers at- 
tached to the joint of the carpus, as in the snipe. Brande. 
Al'VM, ft. ro/uwen, L.] A mineral or eartliy salt, of an acid 
taste. It Is a sulphate of alumina, combined usually with 
a sulphate of potash. 

Al'VMED, (XPymd) a. Mixed with alum, Barret. 
A-hO'M^N,* n. {Chem.) Alum, a genus of salts. LyeU. 
A^lO'MJ-na,* 71, (CAem,) A kind of earth; the earthy ox- 
ide of aluminum : — called, also, argil, or arfrUlaceoue 
earth. P. Cyc. 

^-lO'mi-nAte,* n, An earthy combination of alu- 

mina. Brande. 

AE'y-MlwE, 71, Same as alumina. Crabb. 

A-i«u^MjN-iTE,* 71. (^Min.) Native subsulphate of alumina. 
Brande. 

i^-LtI'M|-N05s, 0 . Relating to ohim. Brown. 

n. (CA«a.) The metallic base of alumina. 

Brande. 

Al'vm-Ish, a. Having the nature of alum. 

A-LtAtuvs* n. [L.J pi. a-lOaPni. A pupil; a foster- 
child; — a graduate of a college or university. Amaworth. 
AL-v-M0-cXL'ciTE,*7t, {Min.) A silicious mineral. PhUUps. 
Al VM-SeAte,* It. {Mm.) A kind of clay-slate. Crabb. 
AL'Vm-Stone, 71, A stone or calx used in surgery, 
Ai.'VM--WX-t?r,* 71. Water impregnated with alum. Ash. 
At.'v-wlTE,'" 71, (Jlfiit,) The atuui-stone. Phillips. 
AIj-V-TA'CEOVs,* (-shys) a. Being of a pale-brown color. 
Brande, 

fA^V'TA'TlpN, n. [aluta^ L.l The tanning of leather* Bailey. 
AL'V]^-A-R¥, Tt. lacoearium^lu'] A beehive. BarreL 
AL'v?-At iPD,* a. Formed or vaulted hke a beehive. 
Blount 


^l.-v£^LAm* or Al'v^-S-LAR,* r9l-v8'9-l»r, IT, Dunglt 
Brmutei W'vp-a-l^, Sm. m.] Full of sockets or pits. 
Brande. 


Al-v£'<)-l^-ry,» ct Ai.'r¥-9-LA-ay,* a. Same as aiaaa 
Uar. Loudon, 

Al^Vfi'Q-LATE,* or Al'v?-P-LAti^* fal-vS'9-iat» ^ 
Brande i &l'v 9 - 9 -ldt, Wb. CVoib.] a, (Just) Formed like a 
honeycomb. Crabb. 

H. {Min.) A fossil zoophyte, allied to cor- 
allines. Brande, 

AL-r£f Q-LUSy* n. [L,] pi. A small cavity, 

channel, bole, or socket. Buckland. 

Al^vinb,^ [SPvIn, Sm.} ftPvIn, A'.] a. Relating to the ab- 
domen, lower belly, or intestines. Dunglisoru 
Ai*'wAy,* ad. At all times , always. Job. 

Al^wXy^, (fiLl'waz) ad. At all tunes , during life ; perpet- 
ually ; constantly. 

A. M. Artium magxater^ or master of arts; ante mmdtsm, 
i. e. before twelve o’clock at noon. 

AM, V . The first person singular of the verb to h «. See Be. 
AM-^L-BlJL'i-Ty, n. [an.aZahtu, L.] Loveliness. Bp. Taylor. 
See Amiabiutv. 

Am-4l-d£t't 5, n. A sort of pear. Skinner, 

Am'a-dIne,* n. A substance produced from wheat and po- 
tato starch. P. Cyc. 

Am'a-d6t, Tt, A sort of pear. Johnseru 
AM-A-DdiPf* n. German tinder , an inflammable substance 
used for tinder or touchwood. P. Cyc. 

A-main', ad. Witli vehemence; violently. Sftoifc. — {Maui.) 
By yielding or letting go. 

A-mXl'qam, 71. [omalgame, Fr.] {Chem.) A combination of 
mercury with other metals , any mixture. 

A-mXl^ GA-MA y n. Same as amalgam. B. Jonson. 
A-MXl'GA-MATE, V. a. [l. AMALGAMATED ; pp. AMALOAMAT 

iKG, AMALOAMATEu.] To Combine mercury with other 
metals ; to mix dificrcnt Bungs. 

A-mXl'ga-mAte,* V. n. To unite by amalgamation. SmarL 
A-mXl-ga-ma'tiqn, 71. Act of amalgamating , state of be- 
ing amalgamated , mixture. 

IA-mAl'came, V. n. To mix by amalgamation. Chaucer. 
Ia-mXnd', V. a. [amandoy L.] To send one away. Codi- 
cram. 

fXM'AN-DX'TipN, 71. Sending on a message. 
A-mXn'i-tIne,* n. The poisonous principle of some ftingl. 
Francis. 

A“MAn-v-E.n' 8JS, n. [L.] pi. a-mXn-v-Cn'se 9 . A person 
who writes wliat another dictates. fVarton. 

I Am'a-rXnth, 71. [a/narcTitAiw, L.J (Pet.) A genus of plants ; 
i a plant, of which tiie flower long retains its color. {Poe- 
try) An imaginary flower, which never fades : — a color 
inclining to purple. 

Am-a-rXn'thine, a. Consisting of amaranths ; unfading 
Pope, 

fA-MXR'l-TODE, 71. [amarttudoy L.] Bitterness. Harvey 
t A-MXR'v-LtNCE, 7t. Bitterness. Bailey. 

[A-MAB'y-LfiNT, a. Bitter. Badey. 

Am-A-R^L'LfSy* n. [L.] (Pot.) A genus of bulbous planto 
Loudon. 

\ A-mXss', V . a. [amassery Fr.] [t. amassed ; pp. amasbiro, 
AMASSED.] To collect togethor ; to heap up ; to add one 
thing to another. 

fA-MXss', R. [anui.9, Fr.] An assemblage ; a moss. WoUon. 
A-mXs8'm¥NT, n. A heap, an accumulation. 
t-^-MXTE', V . n. To accompany ; to terrify ; to per^dex. 
Spenser. 

Am-a-teCb', (Xm- 9 -tar') [Xm-Mdr'j P> Jo. JT.; &ra- 9 -tar^ 
W. f &m- 9 -tdr, F. ; iimVtar, E. f Hm-fli-tilr', Sm.] n. [Fr.J 
One versed in or a lover of any particular pursuit, art, or 
science, but not a professor. 

Am-a-teue'shTp,* n. The character or quality of an ama- 
teur. Ed. Rev. 

Am'a-tTve-n£s8,* 71. {Phren.) The amatory principle, or 
the propensity fo love. Combe. 
tAM-A-TOR'cv-l.l8T, n. [amatoreuluey L.] An insignificant 
lover. _BaiUy. 

Am-^l-to'ei-ai., a. Relating to love ; amatory. fFarton. 
Am-a-to'ri-an,* a. Relating to love; amatory. John- 
aon. [E.] 

tAM-A-To'^Bj-Ofis, a. Relating to love. Mdton. 

Am^A-TP-RV, a, [amatonusy L.] Relating to love ; causing 
love. 

AM-Au-RQfgfSy n. [dpuiptootsy Gr.] {Med.) Guttaserena; 
dimness of sight. 

A-mAu'sitEj* 71. (JlfiTi.) A species of felspar. PhUlfpa, 

A MXx'pMis Ad MlMf-MAy* [E.] {Logic) From the 
greatest things to the least. Hamilton. 

A-MAZE', D. C. [u AMAZED ; pp, AMAZING, AMAZED.] TOCOD* 

ftise with terror or wonder ; to astonish ; to perplex. 
t^-MXZE', 71. Astonishment ; confusion. Mdunt. 
A-mXz'¥D-lv, ad. Confusedly ; with amazement. Skak, 
A-aiAZ^l^D-MESB, 71. Amazement Shak, [R.j 
.^-xAzbJ[m9NT, n. State of being amazed; wonder; ex- 
treme fear ; extreme dejection ; astonishment 
A-MAZ'|Ne,p. a. Wonderflil; astonishing. Addismt 
A-MAziNO-LY, ad. Wonderfully, mats. ^ 

AM'A~zoN,it. [a and u i^df.Gr.] One of the Amazons, a mes 
of women famous for vidor, who Inhabited Caucasus, to 
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cilled firom their catting off their right breast to use tlieir 
weapons better. A warlike woman ; a virago. 
Am--^-z6^N|-^N, a. Warlike ; relating to the Atnozons. 
jUl'A-ZQN-LlKEy a. Resembling nil Amazon. Bp, HalL 

n. pU [L.] TiiriiingB and circumlurutiuns in 
speech : a circuit of words. Sto{fL 
AM-BX/a'|W-oOs,*a. Circumlocutory; tedious. Ch, Ob, [r.J 
a. Circumlocutory; tedious. Cotgrave. 
AM-bXj&'J-TP-rv,* fl. Same as ambagmons. Scott, [ R.1 
Am'ba-lam,* iu {Bat.) An Indian tree and fruit. Crabb, 

n, (India) An oblong seat furnished with a 
canopy and curtains, to be placed on an elephant’s buck 
for the accommodation of riders. Sir J, Mackintosh. 
Am'ba-rv,« n. (BoL) An East Indian plant ; the hibiscus. 
Hamilton. 

fAM-BAS-slDE', jt. [ambassadCf Fr.] Embassy. Shak. 
AM-bXs'sa-dqr, n. [ambassadeurf Fr.] A person sent on 
‘ public business from one soverei^ power to another ; one 
of the highest order of foreign ministers. 
AM-BX8-8A-.D5'E|-Ai*,*a. Belonging to an ambassador. Ec. 
Rco. [r.] 

Am-bXs's^-drUss, n. The wife of an ambassador. 
tXM'BAS-SA/ElE, n. An embassy. See EMUASiAoc. Bacon. 
fXM'B^S-SY, n. An embassy. HovocJL 
AM'b?r, n. [awior, Ar.] A carbonaceous mineral, highly 
electrical, generally transparent, and of light yellow col- 
or, found in beds of lignite, and obtained mostly from the 
shores of the Baltic, near the coast of Prussia ; supposed 
to be an antediluvial resin ; chieily used as an article of 
ornament, and in the manufacture of varnish. 

Am'bf.r, a. Consisting of amber. Shak. 

Am'BER, V. a. To scent with amber. Beaam. ^ FI. 
Am'b^r-DrInk, 71. Drink of the color of amber. Bacon, 
AM'BiR-DR6P'PiNGi, a. Dropping amber. MUton. 
AM'BJ^R-GRis, (Slm'ber-gres) n. [am6cr,and gris, Fr.] A sub- 
stance of animal origin, found, principally, in warm cli- 
mates, floating on the sea, or thrown upon the coasts. It 
is fragrant, of a grayish color, used both as a perfume and 
a cordial. 

Am'b^r-S££d, 71. Musk-seod. It resembles millet. 
Am'b>;r-Tb£e, 7t. A shrub having small evergreen leaves,* 
which emit, when bruised, a very fragrant odor. 
Am'b^r-weCp'ing, < 1. Distilling amber. Crashaw, 
Am-bi-d&x'teRj n. fL.] One who uses both hands alike, 
the left as well as tne right , one that plays or acta on 
both sides. — (Late) One who takes money of the parties 
for giving his verdict as a juror. Tondms, 
AM-Bi-D^x-TfiR'i-Ty, n. State of being ambidextrous; 
double dealing. 

AM-Bi-Dfix'TROV8) a. Having equal use of both hands, 
acting on both sides , double dealing. 
AM-Bl-Dfix'TROVS-Nfias, 77. Ambidexterity. Bailey. 
AM'BJ-fiNT, o. \ambiens, L.l Surrounding. MUton. 
AntBf^G&^n. [Fr.] A medley of dishes. King. 
AM-Bj-oO'l-Ty, 7u State of being ambiguous, equivocal 
ness ; doubtfulness of meaning. 

Am-bIo'v-oDs, (piin b^g'yy-iis) a, {ambiguus, L.] Doubtful; 

having two meanings : equivocal , uncertain. 
AM-Blo'v-Ofjs-Ly, ad. Duubtfhlly , uncertainly. 

Am Blo'V-oDs-Nftss, ti. Uncertainty of meaning. 
AM-Bl-Lfi'voys,* Or. Left-handed on both sides. Smart. 
f AM.-bIl' 9-/SV, [aTTiJo, L., and Aoyof,Gr.j Ambiguous talk. 
Badoy. 

f^M-BiL'Q-QVOtfs. (9m-bTP9-kwSs) a. Using ambiguous 
expressions. Bauey. 

fAM-BlL'p-QUy, n. Use of doubtful expressions. Bailey. 
Am'B|T,7i. [am&itus, L.l Compass or circuit ; circumference. 
AM-b1''tiqn, (^m-blsh'ijn) n. [ambitio^ L.] Eager desire of 
superiority, preferment, honor, or power; emulation: — 
commonly used in an ill sense. 

AM-BI"TIQN-Lft8s,*<i. Free from ambition. PoUok. [r.] 
AM-b 1"TIOVS, (am-blsh'vs) a. Possessed of or actuated by 
ambition; desirous of superiority, emulous; aspiring; 
eager. < 

AM-BP'Tioys-Ly, (^m-blsh'vs-le) ad. In an ambitious 
manner. I 

Am-bP'tiovs-n£ss, 71, The quality of being ambitious. 
tAM'B(-T0DE, n. Compass : circuit, Badey. \ 

Am^ B f-Ti}a^* n. [L.] A going round ; a circuit ; circumfer- ! 
ence ; a space round a building. — (Bot) The encompass- < 
ing border of a leaf. Brande. 

Am'ble, (dm'bl) tJ. ». [aiitWer, Fr.] [i. ambled ; pp. am- ' 
BLiNo, AMBLED.] To inove u^n an amble ; to move be- ' 
tween a walk and a trot 

Am'ble. (Hra'bl) V. A movement in which a horse moves 
both his legs on one side at the same time ; a pace. 
AM'Bti^R, n. He or that which ambles. 

AM'BLp(0,'*'n. The motion of a horse that ambles. Brande. 
AM'BLiNO,* p. a. Moving with an amble. Smart. 
Am'bl)NO-ly, od. With an ambling movement. 
Am'blv-o5n,* n. An obtuse-angled triangle. BaUey, 
AM-BL?Q'Q-NAli,* o. Relating to an amblygon. Ash. 
Asf'BLV-OQW-iTE,* n, (Mm.) A crystallhBed mineral. PkU- 
lipa. 
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Am'bq, n. Gr.] A reading desk, or pulpit Sir O 

fVheeler. 

Am-boS^-nSse^, 7t. smg, A pi, A native or natives of Am- 
boy na. Ency. 

Am'br?-1n,* 71. f CAem.) The fatty matter of ambergris, con* 
vertilile by nitric acid into ambreic acid. Brande, 
AM-BR6f spAi (?ini-br0'zh9-^) fem-brO'zb^-fli, W. P. J. F 
' Jo. Sm. ; ?uii-br6'8hi^, S, ; gm-brSzh^e, K. f pm-brS'/.h?, 
H'b.] H. [L . ; dpfipoala. Gr.] (Myth.) The food of the god-*, 
as nectar was the drink, the use of which conferred im- 
mortality. — (Bat.) A fragrant plant or shrub. 
fAM-BRO'^i-^C, (;im-br5’zh9-ak) a. Ambrosial. B. Jonson. 
AM-BRo'$i-AL, (^m-brO'zh^) 0. Relating to or partaking 
of ambrosia ; fragrant ; delicious 
Am-br 6'9 |-an, (^m-brd'zh^-^n) a. Relating to or partak- 
ing of ambrosia; ambrosiaL Dryden. — (Mas.) Noting a 
chant composed by 6t. Ambrose. 

Am'bry, (aiu'br?) n. A place where the almoner lives, or 
alms are distributed. See Almonby. — A place where 
utensils for house-keeping are kept ; a pantry. 
Amb 9 -Ace', (amz-asO [amz-a8[, fV. J. F. Jo, R. ; amz^is^, 
8. ; Smz'Sls, P. Sm. ,* ftmz'Ss, K.] n. A double ace ; two 
aces thrown up by dice at once. Shak. 

Am'bv-lXnt,* a. Moving from place to place. Booth, [r.] 
tAM'BV-LATE, V. n. [Mnbulo, L.] To move about. Ooioer 
AM-BV-LA'TIQN, 71. The act of walking. Brown, [r.] 
tAM'BV-i*X-T|VE, a. Walking. Shertoood. 

AM'By-L.X-TOR,* 71. One who walks about. — (Ent.) An 
insect. — (Oriiith ) A walking bird. Smart. 
AM'BV-LA-Tp-Ry, a. Having the power of walking; walk- 
ing or moving about ; formed for walking ; movable. 
AM'By-LA-TO-»y, 71. A cloister, gallery, or alley for walk- 
ing in. Warton. 

AM'By-RYj n. A bloody wart on a horse’s body. 
Am-bus-cade'j n. [embuscade^ Fr.] A private station in 
which men he to surprise others ; a snare laid for an en- 
emy ; ambush. 

XM-Bya-CADE',* ©. a. To lie in wait for. Smart, [r.] 
tXM-Bys-cX'DQ, n. An ambuscade. Shak. 
tXM-Bys-cX'DOED, (&m-by8-ca'd5d) a. Privately posted. 
AM'bObh, n. lembh,^e, Pr.] A post where soldiers or ns- 
suasms are concealed, in order to fall unexpectedly upon 
an enemy , an ambuscade , the act of surprising another 
by lying in wait ; the state of being posted privately, in 
order to surprise. * 

AM'BDaH, V. a. To place in ambush. Sir T. Herbert. 
Am'bDsh,* V, n. To lie insidiously concealed. Pope. [R., 
XM'BOflHED, (am'busht) a. Placed in ambush. lUydtn 
tXM'BOsH-MyNT, n. Ambush ; surprise. Spenser. 

a. [ambustus. L.l Burnt. Badey. 
i^M-Bhs'TipN, (^m-bust'j^ijn; n. (Med.) A burn or scale 
Cockeram. 

Xm-]^-b£'an,* a. Answering alternately. J. Warton 
A-MEER'y* A-MlR'y* n. [Ar.] A nobleman. Hamilton. 
Am'?!., 7u [ernotZhjr, cmaUy Fr.l Enamel. See Enameu 
Am'^L-corn,* 71. A species of corn used for starch. Smart. 
II^-mEl'iq-ba-BLE,''' o. That may be ameliorated. Mcio 
Ann. Reg. 

)JA-m£l'ip-rAte, (?i-m51'y9-rat) [5i-m5Me-9-r5t, P. J. Jo . ; 
5i-m61'y9-rat, S»i.] v. a. [amdliorery Fr.] [t. ameliorated , 
pp. AMELIORATING, AMELIORATED.] To improvc ; to uiako 
better; to meliorate. See Meliorate. 
f|A-MEL-ip-BA'TipN, (^-m61-y9-ra’8h9n) n. Improvement. 
Burke. 

||A-m£l'ip-bA-tqb,* ( 9-msry9-ra-tvr) ti. One who amdio- 
rates. Ed. Rev. 

t A m' BLEED, (tlin'^id) a. Enamelled. Chapman. 

A'mEn', [a-m0n', S. P. J, E. Jo. K. R. f a'mCn', W. F. Sm. — 
In singing, it is commonly pronounced &'m6n'.] acL [Hek] 
So be it ; verily ; a term used in devotions, meaning, at 
thetend of a prayer, so be it ,• at the end of a creed, so it w. 

This is the only word in the language that has no* 
cessarily two consecutive accents.” Walker. A numbe 
of compound words are to be excepted ; os, baekslidt 
strong-kol^ way-lay. &c. 

A'MfiN', n. The term itself. These things saith the Amen ” 
Rev. 

^-me-na-bTl'j-tv,* n. The state of being amenable ; ame 
nableness. Coleridge. 

A-m£'na-ble, a. Liable to be called to account ; liable to 
punishment; responsible. 

A-m£'na-BL£-m£ss,* n. State of being amenable. J. Pyt 
Smith. 

fAM'B-NX/SE, «. 0. [oiiMnsr, Fr.] To direct or manage by 
force. Spenser. 

fAM'^-NANOE, n. [o7»e»er, Fr.] Conduct ; behavior ; mien, 
Spenser. 

j\-MfiND', V. a, [emendOy L. ; amendety Fr.] [i. amended; 
’ yp. AMENDING. AMENDED.] To correct j to make better; 

to correct that which was wrong ; to reform the life. 
A-m6nd', V. 71. To grow better; to improve. Sidney. 
A-mKnd'a-ble, a. Capable of amendment. &ierwood. 
A-mSn'da-tp-ry,* a. That amends or corrects. Hale. 
AMENDEy (a-mAnd') [»-ra5nd', P.i tt-m8ngd', Sm.', k 
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inindS JT.] n. [Fr.l A fine, by which recompense is t». a. To lose ; to dismiss. Br<ntyn. 

made ror the fault committed ; amends. — Amende honor- Aftl'l-TV» »• [amiitdf, Fr.] Friendship j concord ; good-will 

abU. (Lom) a penalty Imposed by way of disgrace ; a ape- fAM'Mi-RAL, n. Fuller. Admiral. See Aomimal. 

cies of inf^ous punishment, fonnerly inflicted on crlml- Xm'mq-EHR^se,* n. (Min.) A soft stone, used to strew 

nals guilty of an offence against public decency or morality. over writing paper. Crabb. 

A-m£nd'er, n. One who amends. BarreL • AM^M<?-DrTE,* n. (Zool.) A venomous serpent. Orabb. 

tA-MfiND'Fl)!., a. Pull of improvement. Beaum. ^ FL AM-M6'Nf-Af n. (Chem.) A gaseous substance, of pungent 

A-MfiND'lNG, n. The act of correcting. Bp. Taylor. smell and acrid taste, consisting of azote and hydrogen ; 

A-MfiND'M¥NT,n. Act of amending; improvement; change voldtila alkali. ^ . 

for the better ; reformation of life ; recovery of health. Xm-mo'nj-Xc, n. A gum resin ; the name of two drugs , ptm 
(Law) A correction of an error in the process j an altera- omnumioc, a concrete Juice brought from the East ; and aal 
tion in a bill. ammoniac^ a compound of muriatic acid and ammonia, 

A-m£nd 9', (si-m5ndz') n. sing. & ph, and used with a sin- popularly called harUhom. 
giilar or plural verb. [Corrupted from amende^ Fr.j Recom- Am-mq-wi'a-cal, a. Having the properties of ammonia or 
ifense , compensation. Shak. ammoniac. 

A-m£n'|-tv, [?i-men'9-t9, S. fF. P. J. E. F.Ja. R.] n. [owmbw- Am'mq-nIte,* n. (OboI.) An extinct and numerous order 
’ itaa. L.] Ploasantiiess j agreeableness of situation, place, of molluscous anitnals, curved like a coiled snake, vul 
or manners. gnrly called the ajiake-atone. LycU. 

JJ M&N*s^ £t THd'ROy* [L.] (Laio) From bed and Am-mo'nj-Om,* n. (CAm.) The metallic base of ammonia, 
board , a separation or divorce which does not absolutely Davy. 

dissolve the marriage. Hamilton. Am-MP-nI'V-rUt,* n. (Chem.) A substance containing am- 

Am-¥N-ta'ceovs, (jlm-en-ta^shys) a. [ameatatua, L.] (BoL) monia and mercury. Phil. Mag. 

Hanging as by a thread ; bearing catkins or chaffy scales. Am-mv-nF'tiqn, (im-my-nTsh'^^^n) n. [munitio, L.J Millta- 
n. [L.] pi. (BoL) The catkin ; ry stores, powder, balls, shells, &c. 

the male inflorescence of the hazel, dec. P. Cye. AM-MV-NF'TipN-BRfiAD, (am-mv-nlsh'yn-brSd) n. Bread 

tA-MfiN'TY, K. [amenUe. Fr.l Madness. Diet. for armies or garrisons. 

j^-m£rce', V. a. [merci, Fr.) [t. amerced ; pp. AMERcirro, AM-NE' n. [Gr.] (JIffii.) Loss of memory. Dr.Dun- 
AMERCED.l To puuish wito a pecuniary penalty or line, ghson. 

at discretion ; to fine ; to mulct. Am'n?s-ty, n. [dpvrjffrf/i, Gr.J An act of general pardon 

A-m£rce'^-ble, o. Liable to amercement. Hale. or freedom from penalty granted to those guilty of some 

A-m£rc£'M£nt, «. (Law) A pecuniary punishment, pen- crime. 

‘ ally, or fine, imposed on an offender, at the discretion of AM-nIc'q-lYst, n. [amnicola, L.] One inhabiting near a 
the judge or court. Punishment or loss. river. Bailey. 

A-MfiR'cJ?R, n. One who amerces. tAM-NljTT'ip-Nons, a. Bom of a river. Bailey. 

A-MfeR'ci-A-MfiNT, (y-mdr'sh^-mSnt) n. (Law) A penalty m. [Gr.] (AnaL) The membrane that surrounds 

or fine, ^den. See Amercement. the foetus in the womb. 

A-m£r'|-can, n. A native of America. MUton. AM>Nf-6Sy n. f Rot.) A thin, gelatinous covering of the em- 

A-mEr'I-CAN, a. Relating to America. Sir T. Herbert, bryo of a seed. Brande. 

A-M£R'|-C^N-T§M,*n. A word, phrase, or idiom peculiar to Am-ni- 6 t' 1C,* a. (CA«m.) Obtained from the amnios. Rrandc. 
■ America. fVitherspoon. AM-p-Bfi'AN,* a. See Amerean. 

A-mEr'i-can-Ize,* V. a. To render American 5 to natural- f Am-Q-eP'tipn, (Jim-y-llsh'un) n A removal. Bp. Whrd. 

ize in America. Jackson. A-m5'mvm, n. [L.] (Rot.) A g( nus of plants bearing aro- 

Amc 9 -Ac£, (fiunz-aia') n. Two aces on two dice. See Ambs- * matic seeds, and affording cardamom. 

Ace. A-m 6 no', ( 9-mQng') iprep. Mingled with j conjoined 

A £8S, n. A priest’s vestment. Ratify. See Amice. A-m 6 ngst', (y-mungst') j with. 

A-M£T-d-BO'Lf-AN,*n, (EnL) An Insect that does not un- Am'q-r£t, n. [amoretto, It] A lover; a person enamored. 

dergo any metamorphosis. Kirby. OayUm. [R.j 

tAM-¥-THOD'l-CAL, a. Out of method ; irregular. Bailey. fAM-Q-RfiTTE, (Xm-y-rSt') I a. An amorou8Woman,love- 
[ \-METH'p-DlST,n, An Irregular physician ; a quack. IF/wt- IAm-ou-rEtte^ (dm-6-r6t') ) knots. Chaucer. A petty 
lock. amour. Walsh. 

Am'i?-tii?st, w. f<i/i£0t>ffro?, Gr.] (Mm.) A precious stone, fAM'Q-RtsT, n. A lover ; a gallant Stafford. 
of two varieties, one, the oriental amethyst, which is a IA'MORN'JNG?, ad. In the mornings. Beaum. If FI. 
variety of the adamantine spar or corundum , the other is Am-q-rO^ ea^ n. [It] A wanton , a courtesan. Sir T. Her- 
the common ametliyst, which is a variety of quartz, of a bent. [R.] 

violet or purplish -violet color. — (Her.) Purple in a noble- AM-p-Ro'sd^* a. [It] (Mas.) Tender; affectionate; win- 
man’s coat of arras. ning. Warren. 

AM-E-THts’TlNi^ a. Resembling an amethyst Am-q-r 6' n. [It] A man enamored. Oaifton. [r.] 

AM-uXR'fCf* n. The vernacular language of Abj^sinia. P. Am'Q-roOs, a. [amor, L.] Full of love ; belonging to love ; 

Cyc. inclined to love, enamored , loving; fond. 

A-M)-X-Blt'|-TYy R. Quality of being amiable; amiable- Am'P-RODs-ly, od. In an amorous manner , fondly. 

ness. Qtf. Bev — It is much more in use than amabiluy. Am'P-roDs-nEss, n. The quality of being amorous. 
A'mi-a-ble, a. lamablet Fr.] Worthy to be loved , lovely, A-M5R'PHOV8,a.J[aand /io/)0jj,Gr.] Having no regular form. 

charming, delightful ; pleasing. |A-MOB'PHy, n. [>i and pop(prj, Gr.J Departure from estab- 

A'ntf-^-BLE-NEss, n. Loveliness. Burton lished form. Sw\fl. 

A'Mi-A-BLY> od. In an amiable manner , pleasingly. A-mQr' plAj* n. [Gr.] (Bot.) A genus of plants; bastard 

Am'I-Xnth,* a. Earth-fiax. Phillips. See Amianthus. indigo. Crabb. 

Am-I-Xn'thi-form,* tt. Resembling amianth. Phillips. A-m5bt', od. [d hi niort, Fr.] Lifeless. Shak. 
AM-l-Xw'THjN-lTE,* n. (Mm.) A sort of mineral. PhiUips. A-mor'tj^e, or A-mor'tIzc, [fli-mdr't|Z, W. P. F, Ja. Sm. ; 

Am-J-Xn'THOId,* n. (Aftiu) A mineral. PhUltps. ’ a-mdr'tiz, S. E. K. Wb.] v. a. (Law) To transfer to mort- 

Am-i-Xn'tiiSId,* a. Resembling omianth. PkUltps. main , to alien lands or tenements to a corporation, of which 

Am-I-Xn'thvs,* n. [amianthusy L.] (JtfiTi.) Earth-flax, or the law contemplates no decease or termination. Bacon. 
mountain flax ; a mineral substance resembling flax , os- A-mSr-ti-za'tiqn, n. (Law) The right or act of transfer 
bostos, or the flaxen variety of asbestos. Braude. ring lands In mortmain. Ayliffe. 

AM-I-cx-Bli.'f-Ty> n. Quality of being amicable. Ash. A-moe'tize-m£nt, n. [amortissementj Fr.] Amortization. 
Am'i-CA-BLE, a. Friendly ; kind ; obliging. Bailey. 

AM'I-CA-BLE-Nfiss, n. Fnenditness , good-will. /i-MO'TiQN, (^-mS'shyn) n. [amotioy L.J (Law) Removal. 

AM'i-CA-BLy, ad. In an amicable manner. Phdltpa. Blackstono. 

A-mPcal,* a. [amieuSf L.] Friendly ; amiable. English Syn- A-m60nt', v. n. [^ntsr, Fr.] [i. amounted ; pp. amount- 
onymes. [r.] iho, amounted.] To rise to in the accumulative quan- 

Am'JCE, [anrjs, R. W. P. J. K. 8m. B.f ym-mTs', Jo.) n. tlty ; to compose in the whole. 

[amietiM, L] The undermost part of a Catholic priest’s A-^ount', n. The sum total ; the aggregate, 
shoulder cloth or alb. A-m50nt'|NG,* ». Rising to ; equalling as a whole. 

^-MVeps CCrfRf-AEiy* n, [L.] (Law) A friend of the court , A-m6ue', (a-m6r0 n. [omeur, Fr.J An affair of gallantry ; a 
a stander-by who informs the judge, when doubtful or ' love intrigue ; generally in an ill sense, 
mistaken in matter of law. Tomlins. n. l^tal removal. Evelpu 

I ‘h® <"«« of. »'08led Wia i «nong. 

»* *• The soluble part of starch. Brandt. Am'pe-lYs,* n, ( Omith.) A genus of passerine birds. Bronde. 

A-itlD'8HlPa,* ad. (Maul.) in the middle of a ship; be- Am'p^-lIte,* n. (Jtfin.) Canal-coal; a species of black 
tween the stem and the stem. Falconer. earth regarded as medicinal. Crabb. 

A-Mlss', ad. Wrong: faultily ; improperly; criminally. Am^p^b, ». A tumor, with inflammation. Orots. rLocal. 
tA-Mlss'.ii. Culpability; fluilt Shak. Eng.] 

A-mTss' ♦o. Wrong; faulty; improper. Drydeti. Am'p^b-sXnd,* n. [and perse and.] The claractar ! & 1 

fA-MlS'sipp, (a-mish'yn) n. [ttmissiOy L.] Loss. More, representing the conjunction and. Mares. 
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Awr-PHTB'i-4 Sy* n. (ZooL) An amphihhun nnimni ; nn ani- 
mal having the faulty of living both in water and on 
land. JiTirfcy. 

o. Relating to ampbihiology. 

Aw-ph1b-}-0l'q-pv,*7u a treatise on amphibious animals. 
Knowles, 

(kM-PHtB^I-oOs, (gm-flb'^-lis) fl. [litxifil and /?foj,Gr.] Hav- 
ing the faculty of living in two elements, as in air and 
water; of a mixed nature. 

i^M-PUlB'j-oDs-Nfiss, n. duality of being amphibious. 

»• JfL.] pi* AM-PHlB' f~ 4 . (Zoo/.) The 
‘ class of animals which live both on land and in water; 

amphibian. Bee Amphibian. 

Am'pH|-b5le,* n. {Min.) Hornblende. Brande. 
AM-Pnf-B^ii'ic,* o. Relating to amphibole or amphiboly ; 
doubtful. Hamilton, 

AM-phIb'P-lIte,* n. (Min.) A species of mineral; a pet- 
rifaction of an amphibious animal. Hamilton. 
AM-phIb-P-l6/j'}-cal, a. Doubtful ; ambiguous. Burftm. 
AM*PH1b-P-l5/J'j-cai*-i*V» Doubtfully ; ambiguously. 
AM-PHl-B6L'p-jsy, n. [il/i(/)i/9oAoy/a, Gr.] Discourse of un- 
certain meaning ; ambiguity ; equivocation. 
AM-PHtB'p-LoOs, a. [(i/10/ and /jdXAw, Gr.] Tossed from 
one to another. 

fAM-PHlB'p-LVj n* Ambiguous discourse. B. Jonson. 
Am'ph|-BRX£JH,* n. (JRAet.) A foot of three syllables, the 
middle one long, the other two short. Smart. 
^m-PHlB'R^-JGHYa,* n. Same aa ampMtdracA. Craib. 
AM-Piitc-Ty-6N'ic,*a. Relatingtotheamphictyons. P. Ch/c. 
AM-PHTc'Ty-6N9,* n. pi. Members of the celebrated coun- 
cil of ancient Greece. Milford. 

AM-PHj-Dfts'MA,* n. {Conch.) A genus of marine bivalve 
shells. P. Cyc. 

AM-PHld'A-MOVS,* a. {Bot.) Having no traces of sexual 
organs. Brande. 

f AM-PHiir'p-j8V, n. [d/10/ and \6yoSi Gr.] Equivocation; 

, ambiguity. DicL 

Am-phim'jJl-c?r,* n. {Rhet.) A poetic foot of three sylla- 
bles, a short one in the middle, a||d the others long. Crabb. 
Am'phi-p6d,* n. {Zool.) One of the third order of crusta- 
ceans in Latreille’s arrangement Brande. 
jIm-pbKp'q-d.^,* n. pi. {Zool.) A genus of crustaceans. 

* See Amphipod. P. Cyc. 

AM-PHTp'p-DODs,*a. Belonging to the amphijpoda. P. Cyc. 
j(iM-PHTP'Rp-8T5LE,*n. {Arch.) A temple having a portico 
or porch in the rear as well as in the front, but without 
columns at the sides. Brande. 

AM-PHfS-SAsfHAy n. [L.] (Zool.) A genus of serpents, 
whose bodies, from one end to the other, are of nearly a 
uniform size. 

AM-PBls'cf-fi {^m-tlBh'^-l) n.pl, [d/(0((TJfto(, Gr.] Inhab- 
’ itants of the torrid zone, who have their shadows turned 
to the north one part of the year, and to the south the 
other part. 

AM-PHt-THfi'A-TRE, (SLm-fc-the'a-tur) 71. [d/i0i0far/)op, Gr.] 
A double theatre, or one of an elliptical figure , a building 
in a circular or oval form, having its area encompassed 
with rows of seats, rising one above another, round about 
its area ; used for public shows, such as combats. 
Am-phj-TH¥-At'r|C,* a. Amphitheatrical. Ency. 
Am-phi-th¥-Xt'ri-cal, a. Relating to an amphitheatre. 
XM-PHi-THip-XT'Rj-CAL-Ly,* ad. In an amphitheatrical 
form. Observer. 

Am-phi-trI'T^:,* rt. {Zool.) A genus of marine animals. 
Crabb. 

.{kM-PHiT'RP-PAL,* a. {Bot.) Turned j-ound albumen, or 
curved upon jtself, as an embryo. Brande. 
Am-PhPd'e-lite,* n. (Mm.) A light-rod mineral. Dan<i. i 
Am* PHg-RAf* «. [L.] A jug or vessel with a double ear or 
spout ; a vase with two handles. Francis. 

Am'ple, o. [ampins, L. , ample^ Fr.l Large ; wide ; extend- 
ed ; great in bulk , liberal ; diffusive , not contracted. 
Am'ple-nEss, n. State of being ample. South, [r,] 
fAM-PL^x-X'TipN,* n. An embrace. Bp. Hall, 
m-pl£x'i-cXul,* o. {Bou) Clasping the stem. P. Oye. 
M'PLJ-Ate, V. a, [ampliOy jU.] To ainnUiy. Brown, [r.] 
Am-plj-A'tiqn, 71. Enlargement.— -(Jbaic) A deferring of 
judgment till the cause is farther examined. JVhisham, 
tAM-PLlF'j-cXTE, V. a, [ampUfico, L.] To amplify. Bailey. 
Am-pli-fi-cX'tiqn, 71. Act of amplifying; enlargement; 
exaggeration ; the lengthening of a discourse by an enu- 
meration of minute circumstances. 

Am'pli-fI-^r, Tt. One who amplifies or enlarges. 
AM'PL{-Pi?, V. a. [i. AMFLiPtco ; pp. AUPLirrirro, ampli- 
Fiso. I To enlarge ; to extend ; to exaggerate ; to speak or 
write diff^isely. 

Am'pl|-f?, V. n. To speak largely in many words. 
Am'pli-tRde, n. State of being ample ; extent ; largeness ; 
copiousness: abundance. — (w^Atroii.) The angular dis- 
tance of a celestial body from the east point when it rises, 
or from the west point when it sets, — (Gl^) The range 
of a gun. 

Am^pIy, ad. Largely ; liberally ; copiously. Dryden 


AM-pPl'la^* n. [L.] A flagon ; a Jug; a vessel ; a blad- 
der. Crabb, 

AM-pyL-LA'CEOVS,* (-shys) a. Shaped like a bottle or blad- 
der. Kirby. 

AM‘PtrL-z.JlfRi-4,* n. {Conch,) A genus of fVesb water 
spiral, univalve shells. P. Cyc. 

Am'PV-tATE, V. a. [anmutOy L.] [t. amputaTbd ; pp, ampu 
TATI NO, AMPUTATBD.] To cut Off, OS a liiiib or bfonch. 
AM-py-TA'TipN, n. Aci of amputating. — (Sarg-.) The op- 
eration of cutting off a limb, or other part of the body. 
A-MDcK%*er A-*iock',*7i. An East India term for slaugh- 
ter. — To run amuchf to run flrantic about the streets. 
Eney. 

AM'v-LfeT, n, [amulette, Fr.] Something worn about tne 
person, and supposed to have the effect of protecting tlie 
wearer against uisease or other evil ; a charm. 
IAm-V-lEt'ic,* a. Belonging to an amulet. Ash, 
tA-MVR-cOs'l-TY, n. [amurcOf L.] The quality of lees or 
mother. Badcy. 

A-mUr'covs,* o. Full of dregs or lees; foul. Ash, [R.] 
A-ai09'-^-BL,E,* fl. Capable of being amused. StrJ.Mack-’ 
intosh, 

i^-MU9E', (si-mQr/) tj. a. [amuser^ Fr.] [t. amusbd ; pp. 
AMusfNG. AMUSED.] To enlcrtaiii w.tL tranquillity ; to di- 
vert ; to beguile , to draw on from time to time ; to keep 
in expectation. 

fA-MO^E', V. n. To muse, or meditate. Lee, 
A-mu 9 E'm?\t, 71. That which amuses; entertainment, 
diversion , sport. 

i^-MCg'ER, (^-mu'zer) n. One who amuses. 

A-mC 9 'ing,* p. a. Affording amusement ; entertaining ; di- 
* verting. 

A-mO$'jno-lv, ad. In an amusing manner. 

A-mO'sjve, o. Affording amusement; diverting. 
A-MO^sivE-EY, ad. In an nmiisive manner. Chandler. 
A-mYo'da-L^te, a. [amygdalay L.] Relating to or made of 
almonds. 

A-aiya'DA-LATE,* ti. {Med.) An emulsion of almonds 
Crabb. 

A-m$g'da-lTne, [a-mlg'da-lln, W. P. K. Sm.f a-mYg'd^/- 
lln, 5. Ja.] a. Resembling almonds. 

A-MYG'DA-LiTE,* n, {Bot.) A plant of the sponge kind 
Crabb. 

A-MfG'DA“LolD,» 71. {Mm.) A variety of the trap rock, 
containing nodules, agates, &.C., embedded like almonds 
in a cake. LyelU 

A-M?G-DA-L,biD'AL,» a. Relating to amygdaloid. Knowles. 
Am-y-lA'ceovs,* (fim-e-Id'shus) o. Being of the nature of, 
or containing, starch. Loudon. 

Am'Y-lYne,* 71. A farinaceous substance. Smart 
AM*Y-Li}M^^ [L.] A-m5l'5-5n, or AM'y-LlNE, n. Starch 
of wheat. Dunglxson. 

An. The same with the article a, and used instead of it when 
the next word begins with a vowel sound. The article 
a must be used before all words beginning with a conso- 
nant and a consonant sound, as, a many a unit, a oneness ; 
and the article an must be used before all words begin- 
ning with a vowel, except such as begin with the sound 
of tt long, ora consonant sound , before words beginning 
with h mute, as, on Aeur, an A«r, &c. ; and before words 
where the h is not mute, if the accent is on the second 
syllable, as, an heroic action,” ” a?i historical account,” 
&c. See A. 

fAN, eonj. If. — This word is used by Shnkspeare, and 
other old authors, In the sense of but it is now no 
longer thus used. Coote. 

A'JVAy [dvdf Gr.] A prefix, in words of Greek oridn, im- 
plying repetition, upward motion, inversion, distribution, 
parallelism, or proportion. — In the first of these senses, 
It often stands by itself in the prescriptions of physicians. 
A'JY4y n. A termination of the neuter plural form in Latin, 
annexed to the names of authors, or eminent persons, to 
denote a collection of their memorable sayings , as, John- 
soniana. 

An-a-bAp't 19M, n. The doctrine of Anabaptists. Featley. 
AN-a-bXp'tist. n. [(ii/rt and (irnTri^i.^y Gr.] One who holds 
that those who have been baptized in infancy, should be 
rebaptized. 

An-a-BAP-tTs'tIC, a. Anabaptistical. Bull. 
AN-A-B^p-TXs'Ti-CAY<,a* Relating to the Anabaptists. Mil- 
ton. 

tAN-A-BXp'T|s-TRV, Tt. The sect of the Anabaptists. Pagitt 
t^XN-ii-BXp'TlZE, V. a. To rebaptize. Whitlock, 
an'A-bXs,* n. {Ich.) A genus of fishes. Brande, 
AN-4^-BR0*sfSy* 71, [Gr.] {Med.) A corrosion ; a wasting 
away. Crabb. 

An-a-cAmp'T|C, a. [dpoxi/tiTTW, Gr.] Reflecting, or re- 
flected. [r.] 

An-a-c Amp 'tics, ti. pi. The science of the reflection of 
sound, particularly echoes: — catoptrics, 

An-a-car! n. fL.J {Bot) The cossa, caJon, or 
cashew-tree: a genus of plants. Crabb. 

An-a^cA’THAR* afSy* n, [Gr.] {Med.) A purgation of the 
lungs by expectoration. Cfrabo, 
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Xn-a-ca-ThXr'tic, n. (Jf«L) Medicine that worka up- 
wards. Qtuney. 

TfiAR'T}C.* a. Purging upwards. SnutrL 
id ^-4 C&PH-4^-LAi’Q-ti1Sy [ftn-9-B6f-?-15'9-«ls, Jo. Snu Jishi 
Hn-fi-ePf-O-l^-d'sis, iC. Crabb.] n, [tivaKe<paXai(utrtSi 

Or.j {RheU) A summing up; rocapitulation. 
AN-XjCH'Q-rkt, in. [(ti/aYwpr/r^ 5 , Gr*] An nnclioret; a ; 
.^n-X£!h'q-r1te, I retired or solitary monk; an ancho- 
rite. Donne. [R.J * 

a. Relating to a hermit. Bp. Tay- 
lor. 

An-a-€HR6n'ic,* a. Containing anachronism. Coleridge. 

[r.] 

An-XCH'rp-nY^M, n. [iivd and xpbvofy Gr.] An error in 
computing time, or in chronology, made by placing an 
event earlier or later than it really happened. 
iAN-X£ii-Rp-Ms'Tfc, a. Containing nn anachronism. IVar~ 
tott. 

An-a-clXs'T|cs, n. pi. [<ivd and kXAm^ Gr.] The science 
or doctrine of refracted light; dioptrics. 

JLy-4~ptE-N0' SfSy n. Gr.] (RheL) A figure 

by which the speaker applies to his opi>unent for his opin- 
ion upon the point in debate. 

Xn-A-cP-lC'Th6n,* n. [»i»«aifAov0oi», Gr.] (RAeti) Tho 
want of sequence in a sentence. Brande. 

Xn-A-c6r'da,* n. (ZooL) A large Asiatic serpent, a spe- 
cies of the boa. Crabb. 

j5k-NXc-R¥-6N'Tic, n. A little poem or ode in praise of love 
and wine ; so called from Anacreon. 

/t-NXc-R?-6N'T|c,* a. Relating to Anacreon ; noting a 
kind of verse or measure , amatory. OenU Mag. 
An'x-dEme, n. [dvairipaf Gr.] A crown of flowers. Dray- 
ton. 

^N-A-Df-PLd'sirSj n. [dv«/^f7rXfi><rif, Gr.] (Rhet.) Redupli- 
cation ; a repetition, at the beginning of a verse, of the 
last word in the preceding. 

A-nXd'rp-moDs,* a. Relating to the classes of fish that 
pass, at certain seasons, from the sea into rivers, .^sh. 
XN'A-OLVPH,fan'?i-glTf) w. [ai'd and y Xt>0f.», Gr.] An orna- 
ment eflTectea by sculpture ; chasing, or embossing. 
Alv-x-OLfPH'jc,* I a. Relating to or illustrating by an- 
An-a-glYph'i-cal,* I aglyphs. Bntton. 

AN-A-GLfp'T|C, a. Relating to the art of carving, chasing, 
engraving, or embossing plate. Evelyn. 
An-a-glvp-t6g'ra-puy,* n. The art of copying works m 
relief. Ed. Rev. 

Ay'A-aZ-fiEf* n. [<iVay<.iy/5, Gr.] The mystical interpreta- 
tion of the Hcriptures ; one of the four ordinary modes of 
interpretation, in distinction from the literal^ all^orical, 
and tropological , an extraordinary elevation or mind. 
Crabb. 

fAN-A-Qp-pfiT'f-CAL, a, [dvayaiyfi, Gr.] Mysterious , su- 
perhuman Bailey. 

AN-A-GP^'f-CAl., a. Mysterious; mystical, religiously ex- 
alted. Bacon. 

AN-A-o6fi'f-CAL-LYf ad. Mysteriously. 

AN-A-G6/j'ic8,M. pZ. Mystical or allegorical interpretations. 
L. AddisoJi, 

AJV'x-&o-X'y»* Same as anagoge. Hammond. 

An'a-grXm, n. [dvd and yo-j/i/id, Gr.] An inversion or re- 
distnbution of the letters of a word or sentence ; as, Roma 
into amor; Pilate’s question, Quid est veritas?^^ into 
Eit vtr m«' adest. 

An'a-grAm,* V. a. To transpose, as the letters of a name. 
fVarburUm. [r.] 

AN-i^-ORAM-MAT'ic,* a. Relating to anagrams, onagram- 
matical. Sv){fL 

AN-A-GRAM-MXT'|-CAb, a. Forming an anagram. Camden. 
AN-^-GRAK'KAl''i-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of an ana- 
gr^. 

An-a-grXm'»IA-tT 9M, n. The act of making anagrams. 
An-A-orXm'ma-tIst, a. A maker of anagrams. Gamage. 
An-a-grAm'MA-tIze, tJ. n. To make anagrams. Herbert. 
An'.<Ii-GRAph,*». An inventory ; a commentary. Crabb. [r.] 
A'nxi^* Relating to or placed below the tail. Kirby. 
ArNXL'ciME,* n. (Men.) A variety of zeolyte. Lyell. 

iu [L.] pi. Ay-ji-L.P.c' TAi. A servant in a 
Roman house, whose duty it was to collect scraps after 
a meal. Brande. 

Ay-^-LPe' TA^* n. pi [L.l Fragments; refuse: — collec- 
tions of extracts or small pieces from different authors, 
analects. Crabb. 

AN-A-Lfcc'T}c,* 0 . Collected together; relating to collec- 
tions. HaU. 

AJt'A't-ficTS, ». *1. Things gathered together; collections 
or fragments of authors ; select pieces. 

AH-d-LBAt n. [L.] (Antron.) The projection of the 
sphere on the plane of the meridian: — a tabular mark, 
usaally in the shape of the figure 8, on an artificial ter- 
restrliu globe, to notify the sun’s decimation on any day 
in the year. Francie. 

AK- 4 -L£P'Sf- 4 j* n. (Med.) See Aptalepsh and AivAi.EPfr. 
AR~^-I.Bp* sja^* n. [Gr.] (Jlfed.) Recovery of strength; a 
species of epilepsy ; analepsy DangUson. 
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Xn'^-lEp-sv,* n. (Med.) A species of epileptic attack. 
Brandt. 

Xw-A-EftP'Tlc, a. [deuXr/Trroctff, Gr.] (Med.) Comforting • 
restorative. 

AN-4i.-Lfip'Tic,* n. (Med.) A restorative medicine or diet. 

P. Cye. 

tA-NAL'p-GAE, a. Analogous; having relations. 
An-a-l6jo'j-cae, a. Implying or containing analogy ; anal 
ogous. 

An-A-eO/g'i-cae-ly, ad. In an analogous manner. Potter 
AN-A-E6jB'|-CAE-N£aa, n. Q,uahty of being analogical. 
A-NAL'p-jaigiBi, n. An argument from the cause to the ef- 
fect. 

A-nAe'p-jqTze,®. a. To explain by way of analogy. Cheyne. 
A-nAe'p-g 6 n,* n. Something analogous. Coleridge. [R.] 
A-nAl'q-goDs, a. Having analogy ; analogical ; similar. 
A-nXl'p-goDs-1.y, ad. In nn analogous manner. Skelton. 
An'^-l6gue,* (fin'{i-l5g) n. A thing analogous or corre- 
sponding to another thing. Kirby. 

A-nXe'p-jgY, ti. (dvaXoyiiif Gr.] Proportion or parallelism 
between things which are in some respects different , re- 
lation or similarity between different things in certain re- 
spects.; similitude of ratios. — (Oram.) Similarity of in- 
flection, or principle of pronunciation, &c., opposed to 
anomaly. 

A.-NXL'y-sl8, n. [dvdXvffis, Gr.] pi .a-nXl'v-s£9. (J^ogic^ 
Chem. and Oeom.) A resolution of any thing, whether an 
object of the senses or of the intellect, into its first ele- 
ments or component parts : — opuiosed to synthesis. 
Ats'a-lY’ST, h. One who analyzes. Bp. Berkeley. 
An-a-eI?t'ic, o. Relating to analysis, analytical. B.Jonson. 
An-a-eYt'I-cae, a. Relating to or containing analysis; 
performed by analysis. 

A^-A-L5T'|-CAL-LV, ad. By means of analysis. 
AN-A'EtT'ic8, n.pl. The science of analysis. Milton. 
AN-a-LVZ'a-ble,* a. That may be analyzed. Phil Mag 
An-a-LV-ZA'tiqn,* 71. Act of analyzing. Gent. Mag. 
An' 4 l-LYZE, vl a. (dvaXvo)^ Gr.] [t. analyzed , pji. anali t- 
iNo, ANALYZED.] To restilvc a compound into its first 
principles or elementiny parts , to solve or resolve by 
analysis. 

An^a-lyz-tpr, n. He or that which analyzes’, analyst. 
Ay-AM-ys'ais,* n. [Gr.] (Rhct.) A rtmcmbraiice or enu- 
meration of things. Crabb. 
tAN-AM-N£a'T|c,* tt. Helpful to the memory Ash. 
Ay-A~MQR‘Pjj6>Nf8, or Ay- A-M bn' pjjp- a Js., [an-fi-m 9 r- 
f5'8|8, S. W. J. E. F. K.; &n- 9 -nidr'f 9 -elB^ P. Ja. Sm. ffb.] 
n. [dvd and iioo(b6u)^ Gr.] (Prrapect.) A distorted represen- 
tation of an object, so contrived as to nppeor symmetrical, 
or an exact representation, from a certain point of view. 
A-yA'y^a, [ 9 -na'nas, S. W. P.E. K. Sm. R . , t«-nA'n 9 S, Wh.] 

' n. The plant that produces the pme-apple , the pme-applc. 
A-NA'yASy [ wild .] n. The same as 7>ca^tti7». 

Ay-^-yXa’ S4i^*n. (Bot.) The pine-apple ; ananas P. Cye. 
An-An'»R0V8,* o. (Bot.) Destitute of stamens, female 
Brande. 

AN-Xn'gv-LAR,* o. Having no angle. Good. 

An'a-p£ 8T, n. [(i»/fi»rai(rr »«, Gr.] (Rhet.) A metrical foot, 
containing two short syllables and one long one , a dactyl 
reversed. 

An-A-pRs'TJC, 7L The anapestic measure. Bentley. 
XN-t'pfes'TI-CAL,* I ^ Relating to the anapest. Bentiry. 
AN-A-Pfts'Ti-CAir-LY In an anapestic manner. Ch. Oh. 
A-yXPH'Q-n^L, n. [aynipopdy Gr.] (Rhet^) A repetition of 
' words or phrases at the cominenceineiit of sentences or 
verses. 

t An-a-PL?-r 6 t'|c, a. [di/airXaodci), Or.] Filling up. Bailey. 
tXN'ABjCH, n. An author of confusion , anarchist. Milton. 
A-nXr'€IIIC, o. Without rule , anarchical. Burke. 

A-A AR'€Hi-cAi'» a* Confused ; without rule or government 
HowcU. 

An'aR-EUY9M, n. Anarchy. Sir E. Dering. 

An’aR-jKhIst, 7l An author or promoter of anarchy. 
An'ae-EHV, w. [di/opxfa, Gr.j Want of government; a 
state without magistracy or government ; conftision. 
A-Nar'H|-cAs,*7I. (Zool.) The wolf-fish or sea-wolf. Crahh. 
A-NXa'THROVS,* a. (Ent.) Naked ; having neither wings 
nor legs, as some insects. Ec. Rev. 

A'yASf* n. [L.] (Omith.) The duck ; a genus of birds, P 
Cye. 

An-a-8Xr'ca» n. [dnd and adplj Gr.] (Med.) A dropsy of the 
whole body. 

An-a-sXr'covS; <t Relating to an anasarca, ffieeman. 

I A"^X8-tp-mXt'|c, a. [ayd and ordpUf Gr.] (Med,) Remov- 
ing obstructions. 

A-hA8-Tp-MAT'|c,* «. (Med.) A medirino that opens the 
pores or removes obstructions. Chamhen. 
A-nXs'to-mIze,* V. n. (BoU) To grow together, as two 
parts which meet from different directions. P. Cye. 
,^-yXa-TQ-M6' Sfa,n. [Gr.] pi. d'RXa-TQ-Md'SFV- (Med.) 

A communication of vessels of the body witti each other. 
A-i«Xs-'rQ-M6T'jc,*n. (Med.) An aperient medicine ; anus- 
tomatlc. DmgUson, 
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A NXa^TRQ-PU^t n. [dvnaTno(f>f}i Or.|] (Rhet.) A spocies 
’ of inversion or departure from the usual order of sue- 
cession in w erds. 

^-nAth'¥-ma.> ». rdvd^epia, Gr.l pi. A 

curse pronounced by ecclesiastical authority , excommu> 
nication ; curse ; a person who is anathematized. 

A-nAth jp-mAt'|-cai«» «• Relating to an anathema. 
A-NATH-¥-MAT'j-c^L-Ly,ad. In an anatlicmatical manner. 
^-NXTH'ij-M^-Tl9M, n. Act of anathematizing. Bp. Taylor. 
A-NXTH-¥-MXT-j-2i'TIQN, n. An extreme cursing. Cot- 
' grave. 

^-nAth'¥-M^-tTze, [ 9 -nath'?-mHl 2 , S. W.J F.Ja. K. Sm. 
R. Wb. , &n-a-th6m'Miz, P. Juknaon.] v. a. [i. aw atmema- 
TIZED, pp. ANATHBMATIZINO, AW ATHEMATIZEO.] To VlSlt ' 

With an anathema , to pronounce accursed. 
A-nXth'jp-m^-tiz-j;r, iu One who anathematizes. 
Xn'^-T11£M£,* n. AnaUtema anglicized. Sheldon. [r.I 
An-^-t 1 f'^:r-o 0 s, o. [anaa and /ero, L.] Producing ducks. 
Brown. 

A-nXt'p-cI9M,7i. [a7Uitoct«jii«, L.] Interest upon interest , 
usury. [R.] 

An-^-t6m'i-c^l, a. Relating to anatomy or dissection. 
AN-A-T6M'i-c^L-iiV, ad. In an anatomical manner. Brown. 
A-nXt'p-mIst, n. One versed or skilled in anatomy. 
A-nXt'0-mi'ze, V. a. To dissect a body , to lay open. 
A-nXt'q-MVj w* [dvaropia, Gr.] A knowledge of the in- 
ternal structure of the human body , the art of dissecting 
animal bodies, a skeleton. — Comparative anatomy is the 
science which teaches a knowledge of the differences in 
the structure and organization of the classes, orders, and 
species of the whole animal kingdom. P. Cyc. 
An-a-trjp-s6l'q-/sv,* n. {Med.) A treatise" on friction. 
Dangluion. 

Xn'A-tr 5 n, n. The scum of melted gloss, natron. 
An'bv-RV» »• A sort of fly , club-root, as found on turnips 
or cabbages, occasioned by an insect j a kind of wen or 
tumor in an animal. 

AN'cifS-T9R, TO. [antcceasor^ L.] One from whom a person 
descends genealogically ; a forefatluT , a progenitor. 
A^-CJts-T6'Rl-AL,* a. Relating to ancestors. P^m. Roberts. 
An'ces-tral, ran's9s-tr?j.l, ffC P. K F. K. Sin. R. , ?m- 
sSs'tr^l, Jo. fVb. Ash.] a. Relating to or resembling an- 
cestors. 

XN'c’Va-TRtJL, a. Same as ancestral. Hale. 

An'c^s-trEss,* to. A female ancestor. H. MarUneau. 
An'ces-trv, n. Lineage j a series of ancestors , the honor 
of descent ; birth. * 

tAN'9HJ?N-TRY, (an'sh^n-trp) a. Properly ancientry, Shak. 
ANEH'I-lSps,’*' TO. {But.) A genus of plants. Orabb. 
XNJSu'QRf (dngk'yr) to. fancAoro, L.J A heavy iron, with 
two barbed irons, to fasten in the ground, and hold a 
ship , that which confers stability or security j ten gal- 
lons of brandy. — (.drcA.) Part of an echinus; an orna- 
ment in the form of the fluke of an anchor, or arrow- 
head. 

AnjCH'or, (angk'yr) v. n. [t. anchored ; pp. anchorino, 
anchored,] To cast anchor , to stop at. 

AnjBh'qr, (dngk'yr) v. a. To place at anchor ; to fix on. 
tXNfJU'QR, (angk'yr) n. For anchoret, a recluse. S^. 
AN€ii'9R-x-BJLE, (kngk'^jir-^-bl) a. Fit for anchorage. Her- 
bert. 

XN;eii'9R-A/rE, (Ungk'^/ir-^j) w. Ground to anchor on ; the 
anchors of a ship , the duty paid for anchoring in a port. 
An£!H'qr£D, (kngk'kyrd) p. a. Held by the anchor j shaped 
like an anchor , forked. 

ANiCH'p-Rfiss, ^&ngk'9-rSs) n. A female recluse. Fairfax. 
AN£H'p-r£t, (angk'9-r6t) to. [draxoipnrfig, Gr.] A recluse ; 
a hermit ; one who retires from the world from religious 
motives. 

ANjeH-Q-R£T'l-CAh,*a. Relating to an anchoret or hermit. 
Taylor, 

An€H'pr-H 6 ld, n. The hold of the anchor; security, 
Ancii'p-rIte, (dngk'9-rR) »• An anchoret. Pope. 
Aneh'OR-SMITH, (kngk'vr-smilh) n. One who makes an- 
chors. 

^N-CHO'VV» R* [ancAeua, Sp.] A little sea-fish, used for 
sauce. 

AN-cHO'vy-PeAr,* n. {BoU) A West India fruit. Crahh. 
An^r-y-lO^ n. [Gr.] {Med.) A stiff, immovable, or 
bent ^int. Brande. 

tAN'ci^N-cy, (an'shen-s?) n. Antiquity. Jura ClerL 
AN'ci^NT, ^n'sh^nO [an'shgnt, S. fV. J. F, Ja. K. Sm. R. ; 
kn'sh^nt, P.— Bee Anobu] a. [antiguu-gf L.; aiMnsa, Fr.] 
Old ; not modern ; that has been of long duration ; past , 
former. 

An'ci^nt, (an^shent) n. An old man , a man of former 
times.— The anetenta are those of times long since past, 
as opposed to the modems. 

tAN'oi^NT, (an'sh^nt) n. A flag or streamer of a ship. 

Shah. The bearer of a flag, now called an ensipu Shak. 
AN'ci?NT-Ly, (an'sh^nt-l^J ad. In old times. Sidney. 
An'chjnt-nSss, (Sn-sh^nt-nSs) ». Antiquity. Bale. 
AN-ciiiVT-KY, (an'sh^nt-r^) n. The honor of ancient Un- 
enge. 


tAN'cJl¥N-Ty, (an'sho«-t9)n. Age: antiquity. Martin. 
An-cT n. [L.] The shield of Mars; the sacred shield 

* of the Romans. Potter. 

An'cji.-la*RV» <** [auCtUanSf L.] Subservient, os a hand- 
maid. BlacAstone. 

An-cXp'I-tab,* a- (Bot.) Having two opposite edges or an- 
gles. Brande. * 

>JlN-clp'i-To 08 ,* a. (BoU) Having two opposite thin edges. 

Brande. ^ 

An'cle, to. See Anzlb. 

An'come, (ang'kym) n. A small ulcerous swelling, formed 
unexpectedly. Boucher. [North of England.! 

AN-C& NK^* TO. pL [L.] (Arch.) The consofos or ornn- 

* ments cut on the keystones of arches, or on the sides of 
doorcases. Brande. 

An'cq-ny, to, {Iron works) A bloom wrought into the figure 
of a flat iron bar. Chambers. 

AN*OY-utf^Sj* n. (Conch.) A shell ; the fresh-water limpet. 
P. Cyc. 

And, conj. [and, Sax.] A particle implying addition, by 
which sentences or terms are joined. 
tAN'DA-BA-Tl9M, TO, [andabataj L.] Uncertainty. Shelford. 
AN-DA-iiC'siTE,* TO. (Jlfm.) A bard, infusible mineral, re- 
sembling felspar. Brande. 

AN-DAN>T^y a. [It.] (Mas.) Noting an exact or distinct 
‘ movement in. play mg. 

An-d^N-tV a. [It.] (Mas.) Gentle; tender; slower 
than andqnte. Orabb. 

An-dPra,'* n. (Bot.) A tree of Brazil : — a bat. Crabb. 
And' 1 -ron, fand'I-yrn) to. An iron at each end of a fire- 
grate, in which the spit turns ; an iron to lay wood U|K)n 
in a flreplaco. 

An'dre-p-lIte,* n. (Mm.) Anotlier name for harmotomc. 
Phillips. 

AN-DROjS'y-NAL, a. Having two sexes ; hermaphroditical. 
AN-DR6jG^y-NAL-LV, ad. In the form of hermaphrodites. 
AN-DR6ja'y-NJp,n. [ui/i'ipand yvvfty Gr.] An hermaphrodite. 
Harmar. 

AN-DROja'y-NOtJs,* a. (Bot. and AnaU) Having the organs 
of both sexes. Brande. 

AN-DRbpf TO. [L.] pi. dH-DRQfi'x-Nf. An her- 

maphrodite. 

An'druId,* to. An automaton like man ; an androides. 
Smarts 

An-dr6Pd£9,* a. An automaton in the form of man, 
which, by means of springs, walks, handles, talks, &c., 
liki a man , an automaton. Crabb. 

An-dr 6 m^ E-DAf* TO. [Gr.] (Astron.) A constellation in the 
northern hemisphere. — (Bot.) A genus of plants. Crabb. 
An'drOn,* to A passage between two houses. Franevt. 
An-dro-p£t'a-loOs,* a. (Bot.) Noting double flowers 
which are produced by the conversion of tlie stamens 
into petals, as the garden ranunculus. Brande. 
AN-dr6t'P-MV, TO. [di'^pand rt/ii/w, Gr.J Dissection of hu- 
man bodies. 

An'deovs,* a. (Bot.) Denoting the male sex. P. Oye. 
Ane, n. See Awn. 
fA-NfiAL', V. a. See Anecx. 

IA-nEar', prsp. Near. Bp. Atterhury. 

An'¥c-d 5 -tai.,* o. Relating to or containing anecdotes. 
OenU Mag. 

An'EC-dote.to. [dvbKdorovyQr.'] [fAn unpublished histor}\ 
Prior.] A biographical fragment, incident, or Ihct ; a mi- 
nute passage of private life. 

An-ec-d6t'ic,''' o. Relating to anecdotes; onecdotical. 
Cumbers. 

An-]9C-d&t'}-cal, a. Relating to anecdotes, Bohnghroke. 
An'^c-do-tist,-* to. One who deals in anecdotes. Ch, Oh. 
tA-NELE', (a-nGF) V, a. To give extreme unction, ^lak. 
AN-?-Lfic'TR 5 DE,* n. (Elec.) The positive pole of a gal- 
vanic battery. Fmneis. 

A-nJEe'lj-dAn,* to. (Ent.) An earthworm. Brande. See 
Anbelideb and Anneixidxn. 

A-NfiL'Ll-D£9,* n.pl. [anelluSf L.] (EnU) A class of artic- 
ulate animals ; earthworms. Brande. 

An-¥-m6o'ra-phv, to. l&vepos and ypaipto, Gr.] A descrip- 
tion of the winds. 

An-¥-m6m'9-T¥R, to. [Sivepng and ptrpoVf Gr.] An instru- 
ment to measure the force and velocity of the wind. 
A-NfeM'p-Nif, [9-n6m'9-n?>,S« P. E. F. Ja. K. Sm.; ftn 
9-ni5'n9, DungU3on.]n. [di'c/icai'i/, Gr.] A genus of plants, 
the wmd-flower. 

An-^;-m6'ni-a,* n. (Chem.) An acrid, crystallizable sub- 
stance, obtained from some species of anemone. Brande, 
A-NfiM'Q-Ny,* n. Same as anemone. Richardson. 
A-n£m'P-S 00PE, [g-ndm'9-ek0p, FT. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. / ftn'- 
f»-m^kdp, S.} an-f-m 5 ' 8 kdp, E,{ an-p-m88'k9-p9, -S^»] 
11. l&vspof and tTHdiroft A machine that shows the 
course or direction of the wind ; a weather-vane. 
A-NfiNT(, pre^. Concerning ; about ; over against. [A Scot- 
ticism.] 

An^eV-rV^M. to. [dvevp^viOf Gr.] (Med.) A tumor, formed 
by the morbid dilatation of an artery. 

Xn-ev-bI^^BIAL,’'' o. Relating to aneurism. Dunglison. 
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A-NKW^ ( 9 -nfi') ad, Overapaiii , In a new manner ; newly. 

or ^-NEOst', ( 9 -uu 8 t') ad. ^ early j almost. 
I Local, Eng.J 

^>-fhXct'v-ose, o. [anfractus^ L.J Full of windings, 
breaks, or turns, mazy. Loudon. 
fAN-FftXcT-v-^^s'j-Ty, >«. Fulness of windings and 
fAN-FRXcT'v-oDs-Nfess, { turnints. Rabelais. 
a'N'FRXct'U-oOs, tt. winding; anfractuose. Ray. 
f^N-FRXcT'vRE, n. A maty winding. DteL 
t*^N-GXR-l-A'TipN, n. L.] Exertion. Bp, Hall. 

X n-/»E1-6o'r4l-PHV,* n. Dungltson. See An oio graph T. 
XfS-jU£|-5L'p-X3y,^ n. Dungltson. See Anoioloot. 
XN-jGEi-6T'9-My,* 71. Dungltson. See Ahoiotomt. 
An'P?L, ran'j?!) [an'j?l, S. F, J. E. F. Jo. K. Urn. R.] 
n. [ayyeXogt Gr.J Originally, a messenger ; a spiritual be- 
ing ; an inhabitant of heaven ; a spirit employed by God 
in human affairs , a beautiful person ; an ancient English 
gold com, equal to 6s. 8d. — ft^This word is pronounced 
dn'gel by all the English ortnolipists. In this country, it 
18 by some pronounced dn'gel! and Dr. Webster, in the 
early editions of his Spelling-Book, and in his “ Compen- 
dious Dictionarv,*’ jpronounced the words ancient and an- 
gel, Hn’euni and wgd. In the first edition of his large 
Dictionary, (18^,) he pronounces them ttn>cient and dn'- 
gel ,* yet he says, usually pronounced dn'cient and 3n'- 
gd, but most anomalously.’* In his second edition, how- 
ever, (1841,) he pronounces them Qn'eietU and dn'gel, 
without remark. 

XN'j(}ig:L, (an'J§l)a. Resembling angels j angelical. Shak. 
XN'js^L-A/ii£, 71. The existence or state of angels. Beaum, 
4 - FL 

Tt. An open bed without posts. Crabb. 
A^'JQ¥L-fiT,♦ n. An English gold com equal to half an 
angel. P. Cyc. 

AN'/i^Lr-Flsu,* 71. The monk-fish ; a voracious fish. HilL 
AN-fSEL')C, a. Relating to or partaking of the nature of 
angels : angelical : like an angel. 
j^n-;[1£l'i-c^, 71. [Ln] {Bot) A genua of plants ; a biennial 
plant. 

^N-/atL'j-CAL, a. Belonging to or partaking of the nature 
of angels ; angelic. 

Ar-jbEl^I-cxl-ly, ad. In an angelical manner. 
AN-^afiL'i-CAL-Nfiss, 71. Resemblance of angels. 
An'jq^Lt-lIke, a. Resembling an angel. SA^. 

AN'fi^-LdT, Tt, A musical instrument, somewhat resem- 
bling a lute ; a gold coin, the value of half an angel , a 
kind of cheese. See Asoelet. 

AM^/Gi^Lr-6HdT,7i. Chain-shot, a cannon bullet cut in two, 
and the halves joined together by a chain. 
An'jj^l-WA'ter,* 71. A mixture of rose, orange-flower, 
and myrtle-water, perfumed with musk and ambergris. 
Brands. 

An';S¥I/-w1nged, (an^el-wlngd) a. Winged like an angel. 
An'P¥L-Wor- 8H1P, (au'j9l-wdr-sbip) n. ITie worshipping 
of angels. TVapp. 

An'eii^r, (ing'g^r) n. Discomposure of the mind upon re- 
ceipt of an injury ; sudden or violent passion , wrath ; 
ire ; resentment ; smart of a sore. 

Ah'gi^r, V. a. To make angry or painftil. Bacon. [E.] 
fAN'c^R-Ly, ad. Now written angnly. Shak. 
fXN'GER-N£ss, n. The state of being angry. 

n. [L.] (Med.) A disease m the throat; a 
quinsy. Crabb. 

.An-pVn^ P£c'TQ-rYs,* Tt. [L.] (Med.) A dangerous 
disease, usually connected with the ossiflcation or other 
morbid affection of the heart ; characterized by a sudden 
attack of severe pain m the lower port of the chest. P. 
Cye. 

An-/G|-P-cXr'povs,* a. (BoL) Having seeds enclosed in a 
pericarp. P. Cyc. 

An-/ji-6g'ra-phv, 71. [ayyirtoi' and yp<S<^tii, Gr.] A descrip- 
tion of the vessels in the human body. 

An-jS|-6l'P-jGV, 7*. [dyycTov and Adjoj, Or.] The doctrine 
of, or a treatise of. tne vessels of the human body. 
AN-Pf-p-MdN-p-spEK^HOps, a. [dyyciou, pdyog, and oirfp- 
pa, Gf.j (BoL) Having but one single seed in the seed- 
pod. 

AN-ja(-<>-spRR'lCOps,*a. (BoL) Having the seed enclosed. 
Lee. 

An-pi-Ss^pq-roDs,* a. (Bot.) Having spores enclosed In a 
hollow shell or bag. as certain fungi. Brands. 
AN-/3|-6T'o-My, n, [dyysioy and rfpytOf Gr.J The dissec- 
tion of the vessels of tne human body. 

An'gl-Jl-rIte,* n. (Mm.) A pborohate of Iron, Dana. 
An'gle, (Xng'gl) a. [anj^ue, L.J The inclination of two 
lines or planes to eaim other, which meet together at a point 
called the vertex or angular point ; the point where two 
lines meet; a comer; an instrument to take fish, eonsist- 
ingof a rod, a line, and a hook. — Angle of r^oee. the 
utmost inclination at which a carriage will stand at rest 
on a railroad. 

Ah'OLE, (&ng^gl) V. %. [t. AHOLCD ; pp. xir<n.iiro, apolbo.] 
To fish with a rod ana hook. &Mk. 

Xlf'GZ.2, O^ng'gl) V. a. To entice ; to try to gain. Sidney. 


AN^OLEt), (Xng'gld) p. a. Having angles. B. Jonson. 
An'gl^k, n. One who fishes witli an angle. 
An'gl£-R6d, n, A stick to which the line and hook are 
hung. ^ _ 

An'o LE9, (Sng'glz) 71 . pL [Angli, L.] A people of Germany j 
an ancient name for the English. 

AN'GLlf-siTE,* 71, (Mm.) A sulphate of lead. Dana. 
An'GLI-cX.V, a, English. FelL ^ j 

An^gli-cAn, 71 , A member of the church of England. 
Burke. 

AN'GLr-CAN-T?M,» 71. The principles of, or adherence to, 
the establislied church of England ; partiality to England. 

jJln-glTc'i-f?,*®. a. To make English ; to anglicize. Month. 

' Mag. [r.] 

AN'GLi-cIaM, 11 . An English Idiom or phrase. Mdton. 

AN'GL}-CIZE. V. a. [i. ANGLICIZED ; pp. ANOLICIZINO, AK- 
oLfcizED.J To make or change to English. 

An^gljng, It. The art of fishing with a rod. 
AN'GLQ-DA-N[su,a. Reintingto the English Danes. TVotton 
An'glo-Nor-m^n, n. An English Norman. WoUon 
An'glq-SXx-on, n. An English Saxon. 

AN'QLp-SXx-QN, a. Relating to the Anglo-Saxons. 
AN'GLp-SXx'QN-l9M,* 71. A word or Idiom of the Anglo- 
Saxon language. Latham. 

AN^op-BgR, 71. A kind of pear. 

An'gor, 71. [angor, L.1 Intense pain. Harvey. 

AN'GRI-Ly, (&ng'gre40 ad. In an angry manner. Shak. 
An'gev, (&ng'gr§) a. Excited by anger ; provoked , wrath 
ful ; choleric ; painfhl : inflamed ; smarting. 
^NO-sX'NA,* or Ang-sa'v^,* 71. (Bot.) An East Indian tree 
from which issues a gum resembling dragon’s blood. Crabb. 
A]V-ouWL 4,* n. [L.J (fch.) The eel , the sand-eel. Crabb. 
An-guTl'li-f5rm, (an-gwll'9-fbrm) a. [anguiila and for- 
* Tiwi, L.] Formed like the eel, and without scales. 
An'gdIsh, (Sng'gwlsh) n. [on^oissc, Fr.] Acute suffering of 
mind ; severe mental pain or suffering. 
fAN'QUiSH,* (&ng'gwl8h) V. a. To afflict with anguish. 
Temple. 

An’gdTshed, (Sng'gwisht) p. a. Seized with anguish. 
An'gv-l^r, a. Having angles or comers. 

Aw-ov-LXit'l-Ty, 7L The quality of being angular. More 
An'gv-L-^r-lv, ad. With angles or corners. 
An^gv-LAR-n£S 8, 71. duality of being angular. 
tAN'Gp-LAT-^D, a. Formed with angles. Woodward. 
AN-GV-LdM'?-T?R,* n. An Instrument for measuring ex- 
ternal aisles. Pyaneis, 

fAN-GV-Li^'l-Ty, 0 . Angularity ; cornered form. Bailey. 
fAN^GV-LOOs, a. Hooked : angular. OlanviUe. 
fAN-GCsT', a. [angustus, L.] Narrow ; strait. Burton. 
An-gOs'txte,* o. Diminishing in breadth. Brands, 
fAN-GVS-TX'TipN, 71. Act of making narrow. Wiseman 
A»-»08'T1-CLAve,* n. [angueUclaviue, L.] A robe worn 
‘ by ancient Roman knights. Knowles. 

AN-GD8'T|-DfeN,* n. A species of mastodon. Roberts. 
AN-Hip-LX'TJpN, n, [anhelo, L.] Act of panting. Cockeram. 

I tAN-H¥-L68E', a. Out of breath. Badey. 

I (tN-Hi'MA,* n. (Cmtth.) An aquatic bird of Brazil. Crabb. 
Aw'Hy-DRiTE,* 71. (AftTt.) An anhydrous sulphate of lime. 
Brands. 

\ AN'Hy-DROCs,* a. Destitute of water. Brands. 

' fAN'l-ftWT-pD, a. [ancantir, Fr.] Frustrated ; brought to 
nothing. Chaucer. — (Law) Made null. Bouvxer. 
fA-NlGHT', ( 9 -nTt') ad. In the night. Chaucer. 
a’-nIohts^ (^-nlts') ad. In the nl^ht time. Shak. 

Xv'fL, n. One of the plants that yield indigo ; a species of 
indigo. 

An'Ile,* [an'II, Sm. Maunder i a'nll', K.] a. Weak or dot- 
in|: from age ; like an old woman. W. ScotL 
Aw’iLE-Nipss, n.[amlitas, L.1 Anility. Bailey. 

n. State of being an old woman; dotage. 

Sterne. 

fAN'i-M^-BEE, a. That may receive animation. Badey. 
tXN-l-MAi>-vltR'8Al^, 71. Power of perceiving. More. 
An-i-mad-vRr'sipn, 71. Act of animadverting; power of 
perceiving or noticing; perception; censure; reproof; 
punishment. OlanvUU, 

tAN-f-MAD-vKR'8iVE, a. Able to perceive. OlanriUe. 
tAN-i-M^l>-vfiR’8jVE-Nfcss, n. Powei of animadverting. 
Bailey. 

Aw-|-M-^l>-vfiRT', t>. n, [animadverto, L.] [i animadvert- 

ED; AlftMADVERTlNO, AKIMAOTEBTED.] To COUSUre ,* 

to turn the mind to with an intent to notice. 
An-J-MAD-vRrt'^r, n. One who animadverts. 

Av^l-MAL, n. lantmal, L.J A livin;^ organized, material 
body ; a creature having animal liie ; or a living, sensi- 
tive, locomotive creature; commonly restricted to ir- 
rational creatures.— Animals are divided into four class* 
•s: vertebrated, molluscous, articulated, and radiated. 

0 . That belonn to animals ; sentient. Waits. 
Ak-i-mXl^op-lar, ) a. Relating to or resembling animal- 
Aw-J-mXl'cv-lTne, [ cules. Qu. Rev, 

AR-|-MXL'cflLE,7i. A vejy small or minute animal, visible 
or invisible to the naked eye. Ray. 
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An-j-mXl'cu-i.Tst,'*' n. One versed in the science of ani- 
rnaicules. KeUh, 

n, [Lu] p], XN-f-xXz'ov^ZA, An an- 
imalcule. ffCr word ammalcula, which if sometimes 
used, 18 a barbarism. Smart, 

AN'i-MAi>FLb>^'¥E,* n. The sea-anemone or sea-nettle; 

the urtica marina. CfenL Mag, 

An'{-M.^ 1 .-Ysu,* a, Besembiing or like an animal. Cud- 
worth, [R.] 

Animal nature ; sensuality. Dwight, [r.] 
An-}-mXl'i-TY» Animal existence or nature. Locke, 
AN-I-MiL-i-zA'TiQN,* n. A transformation into an animal 
or into an animal bud^ Scudamore, 

AN^i-MAL-I^.E,'*' V. a. To give animal nature or life to. 
Warburton, 

AN'}-MAL-MX»'N?T-l9M,*n. See Magnetism. 
tAN'I“MAi>N£ss,* n. I'he quality of an animal. Bailey. 
An'I-MATE, V. a , [onimo, L.] [». animated ; pp , animat- 
ing, ANIMATED.] To QUiclcen j to make alive j to give 
life or power to ; to encourage. 

An'1-MATE, a. Alive, possessing animal life. Bacon, 
An'i-mAt-ED, p. cu Lively; vigorous; having animal life. 
fAN'i-M^TE-Nfiss, n. The state of being animated. Bair 
ley, 

An'j-m:At-ing,*p. a. Giving life; enlivening; cheering. 
An-i-mA'tiqn, n. Act of animating, state of being ani- 
mated ; vivacity ; life ; spirit. 

An'i-mA-tjve, a. Having the power of giving life. 
An^I-mA-t^iR, «. He or that which gives life. 

An'i-M?,* or GDm An^J-M?,* 71 . [/wiiTnif, Fr.] A rosin, of a 
pale brown, or yellow color, which exudes from the cour- 
baril of Cayenne. Ure, 

An- 1 me'^ a. {Her.) Denoting a color of the eyes of an an- 
* imal different from that of the animal. Crabb. 
AN'i-MtNE,* n. An oily fluid extracted from animal oils by 
distillation, and odorous like hartshorn. PraHcie, 
fAN-l-MOSE', a, [anmeuXf Fr.] Full of spirit, hot. Badey, 
f Aw-i-lwosE'NEsa, tu Spirit , neat. Diet. 

An-J-m6s'J-TV, Tt. [ammositasj Li.] Active enmity j passion- 
ate hatred , malignity. 

Ajff'f-M&Sy* n. [L.] pl. XN'f-Mi, Mind; intention; pur- 
pose. Qtt. Rev. 

An'1-6n,* n, (CAem.) A substance which, in clectro-cherai- 
cnl decomposition, is evolved from its combination at the 
surface, by which the electricity enters the electrolyte. 
Brande. 

Ais'lSE, n. [onisMTii, L.] A species ofapium, or parsley, with 
large, sweet-scented seeds. Miller. 

An'|se-Se£d,* 71 . The seed of the anise ; an extract from 
It used as a cordial or medicine. Smart, 

AN-f-§RTTE’J*’ 71 . [Fr.] A French liquor made by distil- 
ling anise, fennel, and coriander seed with brandy, and 
sweetening tlie product. Brande. 

AwK'jfRjTi. [ttTicfccr, D.] ADutch liquid measure, equal to 10 ^ 
gallons English wine measure McCulloch. See Anchor. 
Ank'^r-ItEjj* 71 . {Min.) A carbonate of lime. Daiuu 
An'kle, n. The joint which joins the foot to the leg. 
An'kle-Bone, 71 , The bone of the ankle. 

An'kled, (^nk'kld) a. Relating to or having ankles. 
An^kle -D££p,* o. So deep as to reach to the ankle. Cowper. 
Ank'L¥T,*7i. a ring or ornament for the ankle. P. Mus- 
kau. 

An'lAce,* n. A short sword; a dagger; a wood-knife. 
Prior. Byron, 

An'nal-^st, 71 , A writer of annals. Milton, 

An'nal-ize, V. a. To record according to years. Sheldon. 
An'nal?. 71 . pl. [annalesj L.] The events of history di- 
gested in series according to years ; a book of history 
digested by successive years. 

An'na.ts, 71 . pl, [anmtes. L.] A year’s income of a living, 
or the first fruits accruing to the new Incumbent. 

4i.N-Nf AX.', t>. a, [i. ANNEALED ; pp. ANNEALING, ANNEALED.] 

To temper glass or metals by heat, or to change them from 
a state of bnttleness to toughness. 

n. The art of tempering glass, tile, iron, 

steel, Ac. 

An-n£c'tant,* o. Connecting; annexing. Ann, Phil. 
AN-NftL'Ll-DA>* n, pi. I L.] Same as annelUdans. P. Cyc, 
AN-n£l'li-dan,* 71 , (Ent.) One of a class of soft, vermi- 
form animals, which app^ to be divided into little rings, 
or have annular folds. Kirby. 

^N-n|;x', V. a. [anneetotonnezumf L.] [t. annexed ; pp. an- 
nexing, ANNEXED.] To unite to at the end ; to unite a 
smaller thing to a greater ; to subjoin ; to affix ; to attach. 
tAN-Nfix', (an-nSksO tl The thing annexed. Bruton 
tAlv-Nfix'A-RY, n. Addition. Sir E. Sandys. 
Xn-n^x-X'tion, n. Act of annexing; conjunction; addi- 
tion. 

An-n£x'i0 N, (an-n€k'8hun) n. Annexation. Rogero. [R.] 
AN-Nfix'MiiiNT, n. Act of annexing ; thing annexed. isAak. 
AN-Nl'Hj-LA-BLE, o. That may be annlliilated. Clarke, 
-AN^nI'hi-lAtb, V, a, [ad and niAih»m|I>.] [», ANNiffiLATEO ; 
pp . annihilating, annihilated.] To reduce to nothing; 
to destroy ; to annul. 


An nFhj-i.ate, a. Annihilated. Swift, [n.] 
AN-nT-hi-lA'tiqn, m. Act of annihilating, or of reducing 
to nothing ; state of being annihilated ; destruction. 
AN-Ni'Hf-LA-TpR,* TL Ono who annihilates. Congreve. 
tAN-NJ-vfiR'sA-RJ-LYj nd. Annually. Bn. HaJU, 
an-NI-vKr'sa-RYj n. [anniveraarme, L.J A day celebrated 
08 it returns in the course of the year ; an annual celebra- 
tion. 

XN-Nj-vfiR'SA-RV, a. Annual; yearly. Ray. 
fAN'Nj-vfiRSE, n. Anniversary. Dryden. 

An* NO Dl^M*f-Nf, (an'nd-dbm'^-nl) [L.] In the year of 
our Lord ; commonly abbreviated to A, D. 

Xn'nc>-d6n,* ». {Conch.) A genus of bivalves, including 
the fresh-water muscle. Brande, 

IAn-noFs^lNCE, 7*. {/.aw) A nuisance. Blouvt 
AN'Np-Lls, 7U An American animal, like a lizard. 
An-n6m-i-nA'tiqn, 71, [annomincUio, L.J Alliteration; a 

* pun. Tyrwhitt. 

An*nq M&N'Dff* [L.] In the year of the world. 
An'np-tXte, tJ. a. [annot^ L.] [i. annotated ; pp. anno. 
TATI NO, ANNOTATED.] To make annotations, notes, ul 
comments. 

Xn-no-ta'tipn, TL A note; comment; explanation. 
An-NQ-tX'TIQN-Ist. 71. An annotator. Worthington. 
AN'Np-TX-TQR, 7L A writer of notes or comments. 
An-no'ta-tq-RY,'*' a* Relating to or containing annota 
tions. Qu. Rev. 

i\N-N6T'i-NOt)8,* o. (BoL) Being a year old. P. Cyc. 
AN-n5t'T4i,* 71. See Annotto. Brande. 

An-n6t'tq,* 71. A dry, hard paste, obtained from the seeds 

* of the tree hixa orellana ; used in dyeing, and fur coloring 
cheese. Ure. — Written also amotto, 

AN-n50nce', t>. a. [a«7ttt7teu), L.] [i. announced ; pp. an- 
nouncing, ANNOUNCED.] To give public notice of, to pro- 
claim , to declare , to publish ; to pronounce. 
An-noOnce'ment, 71. Act of announcing; a declaration. 
An-noOn'c^R, tl One who announces ; a declarer. 
AN-NO?', V . a. [annoycTi Norm. Fr.] [i. annoyed ; pp. an- 
noying, ANNOYED.] To molest ; to tease ; to incommode ; 
to vex. 

tAN-N51?', 7L Injury; molestation. Shak. 

An-n5?'ance, n. Act of annoying; that which gnnoys; 

state of being annoyed ; trouble. 

/tN-N6f'?R, n. One who annoys, 
fAN-N5t'FVL, a. Full of trouble. Chducer. 
AN-Nb1?'jNO,*p. a. Molesting, vexing, troublesome. 
tAN-NO?'OVS, a. Troublesome. Chaucer. 

AN'nv-AL, a. J^anTMW, L. ; annuel^ Fr.] Yearly ; that C4>me8 
yearly ; that us reckoned by the year ; that lasts only a year. 
An'nv-AL,* 71. A literary publication issued once a year. 

Ec. Rev. — {BoU) An annual plant. Bailey, 
AN'NV--\E-lf8T,* n. An editor of, or a writer for, an anuual 
publication. C. Lamb. [R.] 

An’nv-AL-ly, od. Yearly; every year. Brown. 
tAN'NV-A-RY> a. Annual. John HaU, 

An-nO'}-tant, n. One who possesses an annuity. Idler. 
AN-Nfl'i-TV, n. [annuiti^ Fr.] A rent or sum receivable 

* yearly for a term of years ; a yearly rent or allowance. 
An-nOl', V. a. [annullery Fr.] [l annulled ; pp. annul- 
’ LING, ANNULLED.] To make void ; to abolish ; to nullify ; 

to abrogate ; to repeal ; to revoke ; to destroy ; to reduce 
to nothing. 

An'nv-lar, a. [annulaire. Fr.] Having the form of a ring. 
Aw'NV-lar-ey»* od. In the manner of a ring. Ash, 
An'nv-l^-RV, «• Having the form of a ring. Ray. 
An'nv-eate,’" a. Having the form of a ring. Brande. 
An'nv-lAt-ed,* a. Having rings ; annulate. Smart. 
An-nv-I'A'tiqn,'*' n. State of being annular or annulate. 
Brande. 

An'nv-lEt, 7L [onTiuZita, L.] A little ring. — {Her.) A charge 
distinguishing the fifth son. — {Arch.) A siimll, square 
moulding which crowns or accompanies a larger; a fil- 
let ; a list. 

An-nOl'mbnt, n. The act of annulling. 

An-nv-l6'8AN,* n, (Zool.) A species of invertebrate ani- 
mal. Kirby. 

An-nv-l6se',* a, paving rings or the form of a ring. Ro- 
get. 

AN*NV^LtfSy*n. [L.] pl. Xiv'ivp’-zf. Aring.— (Rot.) A col- 
lar or a nm, or something encircling. Brande. 
An-nO'me-rate, t». o. [oTiTtMTiwro, L.J To add to a former 
number. Wollakon, [r.] 

An-nO-mj^-rA'tiqn,*7i. Addition to a former number. 
Brown. 

An-nOn'ci-Xte, (an-nttn'sh^-at) v. a. [otitmiticw, L.] fi 

ANNUNCIATED ; pp. ANNUNCIATINO, ANNUNCIATED.] To 

bring tidings of, to announce. Bp. Hall. 
An-nOn-oi-A'tiqn, (an-ndn-sh^-^'shvin) tl Act of an 
nouncing ; proclamation ; a name given to the day (March 
25) celebrated In memory of the angel’s salutation of the 
Virgin Mary. 

An-nOn'c|-A-tor,» tl One who announces. OoW. 
AN-NflN'oj-A-TQ-RV.* (sn-nfin'sh^-a-t^-r?) a. Making 
known ; giving public notice. Alexander Knox. 
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A-N5'A,*n. {Zool) A ruminating ftnimnl. P. C^. 
AN'Ode,* n. (FJec.) The way in which eloctncity entors 
aubstanceB through which it pasaes, or the positive pole 
of a galvanic battery ; opposed to cathode. Braude. 
An'Q-dYne, n. [d and dSOvnt CSr.] A medicine which as- 
suages pain. 

Api'0-d?nb, a. Assuaging or relieving pain. Burke. 
A-n6Int', V. a. [omdre, oi/U, Fr.J [t. AWorNTED j pp. anoint- 
ing, ANOINTED.] To rub over with unctuous matter , to 
smear , to consecrate by unction. 

P* a- Rubbed over with unctuous matter; 
consecrated by unction. 

A-noInt'¥R, One who anoints. Grey, \ 

n. Anointmeht. Ilakcwdl. 

A-noInt'm^nt, n. The act of anointing. MUtotu 
An'9-L.Is,* n. (Zool.) A genus of saurian reptiles. P. Cyc. 
f A- n6m-JE-0m'j^-BV,^ «. A dissimilar atomology. Cud- 
worth, 

An'p-mXl,* a. An anomalous verb or word. Greek Oram. 

n. An anomalous footed fowl or ani- 
mal. Smart, 

A-n6m'A-l13M, ». Anomaly; irregularity. PaUy. 
.^-nO.m-a-lIs'tjc,* o. Irre^lar ; anomalistical. Bramde. 
^-n6m-A-lI8'T|-c^, a. {Jlatron.) Noting the interval of 
time in which the earth completes a revolution with re- 
spect to any point in its ecliptic : Irregular. 
i^-N5M-^-LT8'Tl-CAi*-LV,* ad. Irregularly, .dsh. 
4i.-N6M'^-L.lTE,* n. (JIfia.) An irregular mineral. Smart, 
^-n6m'j!i-loDs, a. Deviating from rule ; irregular. 
^-N6M'^-LoDs-Ly, ad. Irregularly. Brovm. 

!^-N6M'A-Ly. n, [dvwunXo^, Gr.] Irregularity; deviation 
from rule. — (Jlstron.) The angular distance of a planet 
fh)m its perihelion, as seen from the sun. 

n. {Zool.) A genus of testacean vermes; the 
bowl-shell. Brande. 

Am'P-mIte,* n. A fossil shell of the genus anomia. Knowles. 
i^-N6M-Q-BH6M'BoXD,*n. {Mtn.) An irregular spar or crys- 
tal. Smart, 

jAn'O-iiy, n. [d priv. and vd/ioj, Gr.] A breach of law. 
Bramhau. 

ad. Quickly; soon. Shak. — Ever and anon; now 
and tihon. Mdton, 

A-nS'nIS,* n. {Bot.) A plant; the restharrow. Crabb. 
^-N6N-y-M6s'i-Ty,* n. State of being anonymous. Met. 

Magr, [r.] 

ijl-NSN'v-MoDs,a. [d priv. and <?i/o/irt,Gr,] Wantinganame , 
nameless , not having the name of the author. 
A-n6n'v-moCs-lv, ad. Without a name. Swift 
A-NdN'y-MODs-Nfiss,* n. State of being anonymous. Cole- 
ridge. 

Ay-<?-PLQ-THf:' [«i/oirXoj,«7uirmfd,nnd O/jnioc, 
beast] (Oeol.) An extinct herbivorous animal, belonging 
to the order of jpachydermata, shaped like a pig. Lyell. 
An'p-rEx-y, 71, Gr.j Want of appetite. 

a. Irregular ; contrary to rule. P. Cyc. 
A-n6r'thIte,* r. (Jlfm,) A siliceous mineral. Dana. 
^-n6s'mi-a,* n. [d and do-///}, Gr.] {Med.) A loss of the 
’ sense of smelling. Dr. Black. 

^N-flTH'J^R, a. Not the same, one more ; any; not one’s 
self; different. 

a. Of another kind. Sydney. 

tAN-6TH'¥R-sATES, a. Of another sort. Bp. Sanderson. 
AN-^TH^^R-oufise, ( 3 n-Qth'er-g« 8 ^ a. Of a different kind. 

ArbuthnoL [Colloquial or vulgar.] 
fA-BOuem', ( 9 -nuf') A-NolX^'. See Enough, Enow. 


t AN'sAT-giD, fttiMattts, L.] a. Having handles. 

AN'sj^Ry* n. L.] {OrmitL) A genus of birds; the goose; 
a star. Crabb. 


Ab's^r-Ine,* a. Relating to or like a goose. P. Cyc. 

tAN'SLAlOHT, (in'slit) n. An onslaught. Beaum. Sf FI. 

Ab'sw^r, (ftn'ser) v. a, [i. answered; pp, answering, 
ANSWERED.] To speak in return ; to reply , to be account- 
able for; to correspond to , to suin to bear the expected 
proportion ; to be correlative or sufficient , to appear as to 
a call. — To answer foTy to guarantee, to secure. 

Ab^swi^r, (4n's?r) v. a. To speak in return to a question ; 
to reply to ; to give an answer to ; to be equivalent to ; 
to satisfy. 

An'swer, {tin^eer) n. That which is said in return to a 
question, demand, or position ; a response ; a reply ; a 
confutation. — {Law) A confutation of a charge : a de- 
fence in writing made by a defendant to a charge. ffCT An 
answer is ^ven to a demand or question ; a reply to an 
answer or remonstrance ; and a rejoinder to a reply, 

Ab'bw^r-^-ble, (kn's^r-a-bl) a. Admitting on answer; 
accountable; res^nsible; suitable; correspondent; pro- 
portionate, equaL 

Ab'swi^r-j 9 l-bl£-b£ 88 , «. Quality of being answerable. 

AB^BWl^R-^-BLy, rkn's^r-a-bl^) od. In proportion ; suitably. 

Ab^8W9r-:PR, (kn’sor-^) tu One who answers. 

Ab^bw]|^b4b€ 1,* p. 0 . Furnishing an answer ; correspond- 
ing to. 

(4n's9r^?Sb'b?r) *. One who makes a 
trade of writing answers. Swift 


AN'sW]?R-LftS8,* a. Being without an answer ; unanswer 
able. Byron. 

Ant, n. A genus of insects ; an emmet ; a pismire. 

A’n’t,* (ant) A vulgar contraction for am not «»'« 
ts not. Smart 

fAN’T, (kni) A contraction for an it 1. e. if it 
AbdT 4 j*n. [L.] pi. AiV'rJK. {Arch.) A pilaster or square 
projection attaclied to a wall , a post or cheek of a door, 
door-post, jamb, &c. Brande. 

Ant-X<?'id,* 71 . {Med.) A medicine to remove acidity ; anti- 
acid. Brande. 

Ab-tAo'p-bISM, 71. Contest; opposition. Taylor. 
An-tXo'p-nIst, n. One who contends against ; an oppo- 
nent. — {Anat) A muscle which counteracts another. Ar- 
buthnot 

An-tAg^P-nIst,* fl. Contending against ; opposite. Ec. Ben. 
.^n-tXg-p-nTs'tjc, a. Contending against; acting in op- 
position ; opposing , opposite. B. Jonson. 
An-tXg-p-bi8't|-cai^,* a. Contending; antagonistic. Bu- 
chanan. 

Ab-tXo'P-nIze, v.a.&n. To contend a^nst. [R.] 
fAN-TXe'p-By, R. [dyri and dytosin, Gr.J Contest; oppo- 
sition. Mdton. 

A’S-TXVfilCjO. [dvri and dXyof, Gr.] {Med.) That softens 
pain. 

AB-tXl'jbic,*-?!. (Jtfed.) A medicine to relieve pain. Brande. 
Ant-Xl'ka-lj,* or ANT-XL'KA-I*i,*n. ( CAsm.) A substonoo 
that counteracts an alkali. P. Cyc. 

Ant~.^-N 4 -ci.A' sfs^ n. [Gr.] {Rhet) A figure by which 
that which is spoken in one sense is turned to another or 
contrary sense. 

AifT- 4 i-N 4 -G 6 'fii^y* n. [Gr.] {Rhet) Recrimination ; an 
answer to a charge by a counter charge. Crabb. 
ANT-^-PHRp-Dl3'|-Xc,* (-dlzh' 9 -kk) n. {Med.) A medicine 
to quell amorous desires. Brande. 

ANT-/L-PHRp-DtT'ic, o. [dvrl and *A(^po 6 irr\, Gr.] Good 
against the venereal disease. 

Ant-Xp-p-pl£c'TJC, a. Good against apoplexy. 
Ant-arc'TJC, a. [dvri and Siysrog, Gr.] Relating to the 
south pole ; opposite to arctic. 

Ant-ar-thrIt'jc, a. [dvri and dpdpTriStGr.] Good against 
the gout. 

Ant-asth-mXt'jc, (ant-ast-m&t'jk) a. Good against the 
asthma. 

Ant-a-tr6ph'IC,* b. {Med.) A medicine to cure atrophy 
Zhingltson. 

Abt'-BeXr, (ftnt'bir) n. An animal that feeds on ants. Ray. 
An’te^ [L.l A Latin preposition signifying before; some- 
times employed to refer to something that precedes, and 
frequently used in composition , as, antedUuoxan^ before 
the flood. 

An't?-Xct, 71. A preceding act. Bailey. [R.] 
AbtT:at-¥R,*7i. An insect that feeds upon ants. Maunder. 
f AN-TE-C?-DA'N¥-oCrs, a. Going liefore. Barrow. 
tXN-T9-c£DE', 71. 71. [ante and c^o, L.] To precede. ITale. 
an-T¥-c£'D¥NCE, 71. A going before, precedence. Hale. 
AN-T?-c£'D]^N-cy, 71. Act of going before. Fotdierhy. [r.] 
Ab-te-ce'dExVTjA, Going before, preceding; prior in point 
of space , opposed to subsequent 
An-t?-c£'d?nt, 71. That which goes before; the first of 
two terms composing a ratio. — (GraTii,) The noun to 
which the relative refers. — {Logic) The first member of 
a hypothetical proposition. 

AN-TE-cf 'D5NT-Ly, ad. In an antecedent manner. 
Ajv-tj^-oRs'sqr. n. [L.] One who goes before ; the prin- 
cipal. — {Law) One who possessed the land before the 
present possessor. 

An'te-chAm-beb, 71. The chamber or room before or lead- 
ing into the principal apartment. 

An'te-chXp-el, n. That part of the chapel through which 
the passage is to the chour or body of it. 
AN-T^-ci/R'BQRf n. [L.] One who runs before ; a precur- 
sor. Bailey. 

Ab^tE-dAte, t>. a. [ante and do, datums L.] [t. antedated ; 
pp. ANTEDATING, ANTEDATED.] To date earlier than the 
real time ; to dote beforehand. 

Ab'te-dAte. n. A previous dale. Donne. 
Ab-te-dI-lO'vi-ab, a. [ante and diluvium^ L.] Existing be- 
fore the deluge or flood. 

Ab-te-di-lO'V|-ab, 71. One who lived before the flood. 
tAB'TE>PAcT, 71. That which represents the fact before it 
occurs. 

Ab'te-l6pe, n. A genus of ruminating animals or mam- 
mals, belonging to the hollow-horned ftunlly, resembling 
the deer and the goat ; a gazelle. 

An-te-lO'cab, a. [anteluoanust L.] Before daylight. Bp. 
HaU, 

Ab-te-me-rTd'j-ab. o. Before noon. 

Abt-e-mbt'ic, a. [dvrt and ilploi, Or.] Bee Antibmetio. 
Ab-te-mBb dabe, a. [anU and munaus. L,] Before the 
creation of the world. 

AB'TE-NI-cfiBE',* a. Anterior to the eouncll of Nice, 
Jortm. 

n. [L.] pi. hjb. (Ent) A sort of 
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bon, at born’4ike procetm, or movable, tubular orm, on 
the bead of certain iuaectii ; a tentacle ; a feeler. ItnauU, 
XN.T¥N-»rTp'?»-oDs,* a. Producing antennaa. JTtr^. 
An-tj^~nDm'B 9R, n A number preceding another. Bacon. 
JLN-T¥-Tf Dp'tial,* o. Before marriage. Roid- 
An-T]^->pX9'M]!?nt,'*' n. (Arch.) An ornamented Jamb of a 
door. Francis, 

An-T^-pXs'jSHAL, o. [ante and paseha^ L.] Before Eaater. 
An^T^^pIst, m. [ante and pactum^ JL] A foretaste ; antici- 
pation. 

AN-Tij^-Plg-NtiLT^, a. [oatepenultima, L.] The last syllable 
but two. 

Ay~T]ls-p^-iirnL'Tf-Jit 4 .^*n. [L.] (iiAcC.) Same as ant^ 
nulL Brands. 

Ajs-T]P'P9-nDi.'T|-mXte,* n. Same as antepmuZt. Crabb. 
AN-T¥-Pif-NDL'T|-MATE,* «. (RhcL) Relating to the last 
syllable but two. Walker, 

ANT-fip-i-Lfip'Tyc, e. [<l»/ri and ivtXri^ftSi Gr.] Good against 
epilepsy. Browne, 

IAn't^-pQne, V, a, [antepono^ L.] To set before. Bailey, 
An'T¥-p6rt, n. An outer port, gate, or door. Todd, 
AN-T¥-pp-9t"TlON,* 71. An anterior position. Ash, 
An-T?-PR¥-dTc'^-m£nt, n. {antr^edicameHtim, L.] (Lofrie) 
An introduction to the categories ; a question requiring 
diecussioti before entering on the main subject. 
An-t£'ri-<?R, a, [antertoTj L.] Going before ; fonner j prior 
in point of time j opposed to posterior. 

AN-.t£-ej-6r'|-tv, V. Priority ; precedence. Pope. 
An-t£^r^Pr-ev,* ad. In an anterior manner. OoUlsmith. 
An't9-ro6m, n, A room leadmg to a principal apartment. 
Shak, 

r&n'tCz) n. pL [L.] (Arch.) Square pillars on each 
side of tne doors of temples, &c. See Ant a. 
AN'T£8'tA-t0re,*7i. (Fori.) A small intrenchment. Crabb. 
An-tij-stoh'AjCH, (fin-t9-fltfllm'?ik)»i* A cavity which leads 
into the stitmach. Rav. 

fXN-Tlp-TfiM'PLE, 71, Now Called the none in a church. 
fAN^TE-vfiRT, V. a. [antevertOj L.] To prevent. Bp. Hall. 
Ajv-thE’ L pAf* n, (Astron.) A species of halo round the 
sun. Scudamore, 

An-th9L-mTn'T|c, <u [di'rf and IXpiuQoi^ Gr.] That kills 
worms. 

An-tii?L-mTic't1cs,* ti. pL (Med,) Medicines to destroy 
worms. P. Ctrc, 

An'th^ivi, 71. Tavflwpvoj, Gr.] (Jlfv^.) A composition set to 
verses from the Psalms, or other portions of Scripture or 
the Liturgy, and employed in public worship j a divine 
song or hymn. 

AiviTHE~M7s, 71. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of plants ; camomile. 
An'th9M-wI9E, ad. In the manner of an anthem. 
An'thiPR,* n. [avBnpa^ Gr.] (Bot.) The case or part of the 
flower containing pollen, or male part of a flower. P. 

Otfc. 

An'tii^r-al,^ a. (Bot) Relating to anthers. Smart. 
An'tiii^r-DRst,* n. The dust of anthers ; pollen. Lyell. 
An-thiP-rIp'^r-oDs,* a. (Bot.) Producing or relating to 
anthers. P. Cyc. 

An'thij-roId,* a. (Bot.) Resembling an anther. Brande. 
AN-Tnf:'sf&j* 71. [Gr.] (Bol) The period when flowers 
expand. Brande. 

Ant-HIll, 71. A little hillock formed bv ants. 
Ant-HIl^lPCK, 71. Same as ant-htU, Addfson. 
An-th6'bj-9.n,*7i, (Ent) A beetle that feeds on blossoms. 
Kirby. 

An-thq-l6jS'|-caL} a. Relating to an anthology. 
An-th6l'P-jby, 71, {dvdnheyia^ Gr.] A collection of flow- 
ers, of poem^ or of elegant extracts from authors. 
AN-Tlf6Lf y-siHf* 71. (BoL) A change of flowers from their 
' usual state to some other, as leaves, branches, &c. Brande, 
AN~TU4^MA^‘Nf-^^* n. An extravagant fondness for flow- 
ers. Dr. Black. 

Ax'thp-nv* 9 FfRE\ (Xn't^-niz-ftr') n. The erysipelas. 
An'thp-rI^m,* n, (Rhet) A defluition (^posito to that of 
an opponent. Smart, 

ArdTifOs^ n. [Gr.] (Bot) A flower; rosemary. Crabb. 
AN-THp-«lD'?-RiTE,'*7i. (Afut.) A mineral composed chief- 
ly of silica and iron. Dana, 

An-thpx-Xn'thvH,* n, (BoL) A genua of grasses. P. Cyc. 
An'thra-oIte,* h. [(irBpa[f Gr.] A species of hard, min- 
eral coal, which bums without flame or smoke ; mineral 
carbon. It Is diftcult to ignite, but bums with intense 
bent, Francis. 

AN'THRA-clTE,*a. Applied tea hard kind of cool. Phillips, 
An-thra-cYt’|c,* a. Relating to or containing anthracite, 
De la Beehe, 

AN-THM 4 ~C(tTSli*Mp 1 lMf* n. [UpOpa^ and Spptosf Gr.] 
(Oeol.) All extinct quadruped. LyelL 
Ay*THRkx, n, rdvflpflf, Orj (Mod.) A acab or blotch; a 
rarbunrle ; coal ; carbon, Quiney. 
J^r^-THR6PH^YL-IiT’t«,♦a. (.wm.) A siliceous mineral. Dana, 
AN-TaE5p'o^li<VT,*ii, An animal having a tongue like 
that of man. Riisiwes. 

Aif-THRp-p«o^RA*PHt,* m. A description tA different races 
or flunUioi of men. Brands. 
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AN-THR6p-p-L0/}'|-cfL,* a. Relating to anthropology 
‘ Month, Roe. 

An-turp-p5i.^P-jsiXbt,* n. One persed in anthropology 
Knowles, 

An-thrp-pOl'P-/JV, b. [ivBponrot and Xdyof, Gr.] A dis- 
course on man, the human race, or human nature ; hu- 
man physiology. 

AN-THRp-p6Mr^N-0Y,* n. Divination by the inspection of 
a human body. Dunghaon. 

An-thrp-pOm'E •TRY,'*' B* The measurement of the human 
body. Danglison, 

An-thr6-pp-m5r*ph'/9]iI,* n, A remesentation of the hu- 
man form : the doctrine that the Deity exists in human 
form. P. dye. 

An-thrS-pp-mSr'phIst,* n. Anantbmpomorphite. P. Oi/e 
An-thr6-pp-m6r'ph1te,* o. Relatmg to anlhropoiuor- 
phism. OlanviUe. 

An-thr6-pp-m5r'phIte, n. [dv$po)ir6pop(poSf Gr.] One 
who believes that God has a human form. More. 
AN-THRd-pp-MpR-PHlT'i-c^L,*^ o. Belonging to anthro- 
pomorphism. Ash. [R.] 

An-thro-po-mor'phit-I 9 M,* tu The belief that God ex 
ists in human form. Wordsworth, 
An-tur 6 -po-mor'phovs,* a. Formed like man. LyeU. 
An-THRQ-p 6 p' A-TH li9M,* 71. Same as anthropopathy. Ec. Rev, 
An-thrc>-p 6 p'a-thv, n. [duOpujiroi and vaO^f, Gr.] Hu- 
man passion or affection. 

*'AN-THnQ~p6PH'4~pIf n. pL [L.] [Updpwirof and ^dj w, 
Gr.] Man-eaters; cannibals. Shak. 
AN-THR6-PC)-PHXja'|-CAl*,* a, Relatmg to cannibalism. 
Williams, [r.] 

An-tiirO-poph-A-JQ^n'i-an,* ti. A cannibaL Shak, [r.] 
AN-TiiRQ-pdPU^V*^*)^^,* Feeding on human flesh 
Knowles. 

An-thrp-p6ph*a-jGY, n. Cannibalism. Brown. 
AN-THftp-p6s'Q-PHY,n, [3Lvdpu)iroi and <ro(/>ta, Gr.] Knowl- 
edge of the nature of man. 

AN-THR6p'vi'-JL.iTE,* 71. (Mm.) A petrifketion of the hu- 
man body, or a part of it. Crahb, 

Aid n. [L.] (Omith.) A genus of birds. P. Cyc. 

Ant-hvp-n5t'IC, a. Counteracting sleep. 
ANT-Hyp-P-EH6N'DRJ-Xc, o. Goou against h3mochondria. 
AN-THy-pbPSd Q-R4i n. [dvdvvoipopa^ Gr.] (Rhet.) A fig- 
ure whereby the objections of nn adversary are brougnt 
forward, in order to be answered. 

ANT-HYS-TfiE'|C. a. Good against hysterics. 

AidTfi [drrlt Gr.j A Greek preposition, much used in com- 
position, and signifymg opposed tOy contrary tOy or tn place 
of} as, antimoTiarchicaly opposed to monarchy. 

An-t;-Xp*id, n. An alkaline absorbent ; a medicine to re- 
move acidity. Arbvtknot. 

AN-Ti-i>.-PHRO-Di-9i'^-c^L,* o. Checking sexual desire. 
Louden. 

AN-Ti-XP-p-PLfic'Tjc,* a. (Med.) A remedy for apoplexy 
Dunglison. 

An-ti-a-p&b*tle, 71. One contrary to the apostles. Potter. 
An'tj-AR,* 71. A Javanese poison. Brande, 

A N-Tf-i' RfSy* n. (BoU) The upas4ree. P. C^e. 
An-T|-ae-mIn*i^n, (ftn-tp-llr-mln'ysn) b. One who op- 
poses the Arminians or Armmianism. Bp. Barlow. 
An-T}-aR-thrYt^ic 8, b. pL Medicines to assuage the gout. 
An-t)-asth-mXt*|c,* (&D-ti-9st-mXt*jk) a. Good against 
asthma. Ash. 

An-ti-A 8 TH-mXt'|C,* (ttn-ti-^st-mXt'ik) %. (Med.) A rem- 
edy for asthma. DungUson. 

AN-Tl-AT-TRl^TipN,"' 71. A Compound applied to machi- 
nery to prevent the effects of friction. Elands, 
Ay~ThB 4 C-fiHF irsy* n. [L.] (Rhet) A poetical foot con- 
sisting of two long syllables and one short one. Crahb. 
An-T}-ba-9Yi*'I-can,* o. Opposed to royal state. Smart 
An'T|C, a. [anUguus, L., old.] Odd ; ridiculously wild ; fhn- 
tastic. Shak, 

An*t}c, b. One who plays antics ; a buffoon ; a trick ; buf- 
foonery. Shak, odd appearance. Sponsor A fanciful 
representation in the arts. Francis. 
tAN'Tic, V. a. To make antic. Shak, 

AN-Tl-CA-iC’HEo'Tlc, a. (Med.)Oood fora bad constitution 
AN-ThOA-iSHfio^T;os,*B.ph (Med.) Remedies for cachexy 
Crabb. 

An-ti-cXn'OER-oBs,* a. (Med.) Opposed to cancer. 
gUson. 

AN-Tj-cAE-wIv'^EOtJ8,B o. Opposed to eating flesh, Qu. 
Ree. 

AN-Ti-cf-TlE'EHAL,* B. (Med.) A remedy for catarrh. 
DungUson. 

An-t)-cAd 8 'tic,* b. (JIfsd.) A remedy against a buming 
fever. Crahb, 

An^ti-ohXk-bee,* b. [«B<tcX<Biii)re, Fr.] See Abtbgham- 
ssa. 

AN^TinEHElBT. B. The great enemy to Cbristhmity. 1 John, 
An-ti-eheIst'i^k, (ftn-t^-krXst'yan) a. Oppoeite to Chrie- 
tianlty. 

XN-Ti-jsintyBT*iAN, B. An enemy to Christianity. Rogers, 
AN-TI-10HBI8T^IAN-Y9M, B. Opposition to Christ^ty. 
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bon, at born’4ike procetm, or movable, tubular orm, on 
the bead of certain iuaectii ; a tentacle ; a feeler. ItnauU, 
XN.T¥N-»rTp'?»-oDs,* a. Producing antennaa. JTtr^. 
An-tj^~nDm'B 9R, n A number preceding another. Bacon. 
JLN-T¥-Tf Dp'tial,* o. Before marriage. Roid- 
An-T]^->pX9'M]!?nt,'*' n. (Arch.) An ornamented Jamb of a 
door. Francis, 

An-T^-pXs'jSHAL, o. [ante and paseha^ L.] Before Eaater. 
An^T^^pIst, m. [ante and pactum^ JL] A foretaste ; antici- 
pation. 

AN-Tij^-Plg-NtiLT^, a. [oatepenultima, L.] The last syllable 
but two. 

Ay~T]ls-p^-iirnL'Tf-Jit 4 .^*n. [L.] (iiAcC.) Same as ant^ 
nulL Brands. 

Ajs-T]P'P9-nDi.'T|-mXte,* n. Same as antepmuZt. Crabb. 
AN-T¥-Pif-NDL'T|-MATE,* «. (RhcL) Relating to the last 
syllable but two. Walker, 

ANT-fip-i-Lfip'Tyc, e. [<l»/ri and ivtXri^ftSi Gr.] Good against 
epilepsy. Browne, 

IAn't^-pQne, V, a, [antepono^ L.] To set before. Bailey, 
An'T¥-p6rt, n. An outer port, gate, or door. Todd, 
AN-T¥-pp-9t"TlON,* 71. An anterior position. Ash, 
An-T?-PR¥-dTc'^-m£nt, n. {antr^edicameHtim, L.] (Lofrie) 
An introduction to the categories ; a question requiring 
diecussioti before entering on the main subject. 
An-t£'ri-<?R, a, [antertoTj L.] Going before ; fonner j prior 
in point of time j opposed to posterior. 

AN-.t£-ej-6r'|-tv, V. Priority ; precedence. Pope. 
An-t£^r^Pr-ev,* ad. In an anterior manner. OoUlsmith. 
An't9-ro6m, n, A room leadmg to a principal apartment. 
Shak, 

r&n'tCz) n. pL [L.] (Arch.) Square pillars on each 
side of tne doors of temples, &c. See Ant a. 
AN'T£8'tA-t0re,*7i. (Fori.) A small intrenchment. Crabb. 
An-tij-stoh'AjCH, (fin-t9-fltfllm'?ik)»i* A cavity which leads 
into the stitmach. Rav. 

fXN-Tlp-TfiM'PLE, 71, Now Called the none in a church. 
fAN^TE-vfiRT, V. a. [antevertOj L.] To prevent. Bp. Hall. 
Ajv-thE’ L pAf* n, (Astron.) A species of halo round the 
sun. Scudamore, 

An-th9L-mTn'T|c, <u [di'rf and IXpiuQoi^ Gr.] That kills 
worms. 

An-tii?L-mTic't1cs,* ti. pL (Med,) Medicines to destroy 
worms. P. Ctrc, 

An'th^ivi, 71. Tavflwpvoj, Gr.] (Jlfv^.) A composition set to 
verses from the Psalms, or other portions of Scripture or 
the Liturgy, and employed in public worship j a divine 
song or hymn. 

AiviTHE~M7s, 71. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of plants ; camomile. 
An'th9M-wI9E, ad. In the manner of an anthem. 
An'thiPR,* n. [avBnpa^ Gr.] (Bot.) The case or part of the 
flower containing pollen, or male part of a flower. P. 

Otfc. 

An'tii^r-al,^ a. (Bot) Relating to anthers. Smart. 
An'tiii^r-DRst,* n. The dust of anthers ; pollen. Lyell. 
An-thiP-rIp'^r-oDs,* a. (Bot.) Producing or relating to 
anthers. P. Cyc. 

An'thij-roId,* a. (Bot.) Resembling an anther. Brande. 
AN-Tnf:'sf&j* 71. [Gr.] (Bol) The period when flowers 
expand. Brande. 

Ant-HIll, 71. A little hillock formed bv ants. 
Ant-HIl^lPCK, 71. Same as ant-htU, Addfson. 
An-th6'bj-9.n,*7i, (Ent) A beetle that feeds on blossoms. 
Kirby. 

An-thq-l6jS'|-caL} a. Relating to an anthology. 
An-th6l'P-jby, 71, {dvdnheyia^ Gr.] A collection of flow- 
ers, of poem^ or of elegant extracts from authors. 
AN-Tlf6Lf y-siHf* 71. (BoL) A change of flowers from their 
' usual state to some other, as leaves, branches, &c. Brande, 
AN~TU4^MA^‘Nf-^^* n. An extravagant fondness for flow- 
ers. Dr. Black. 

Ax'thp-nv* 9 FfRE\ (Xn't^-niz-ftr') n. The erysipelas. 
An'thp-rI^m,* n, (Rhet) A defluition (^posito to that of 
an opponent. Smart, 

ArdTifOs^ n. [Gr.] (Bot) A flower; rosemary. Crabb. 
AN-THp-«lD'?-RiTE,'*7i. (Afut.) A mineral composed chief- 
ly of silica and iron. Dana, 

An-thpx-Xn'thvH,* n, (BoL) A genua of grasses. P. Cyc. 
An'thra-oIte,* h. [(irBpa[f Gr.] A species of hard, min- 
eral coal, which bums without flame or smoke ; mineral 
carbon. It Is diftcult to ignite, but bums with intense 
bent, Francis. 

AN'THRA-clTE,*a. Applied tea hard kind of cool. Phillips, 
An-thra-cYt’|c,* a. Relating to or containing anthracite, 
De la Beehe, 

AN-THM 4 ~C(tTSli*Mp 1 lMf* n. [UpOpa^ and Spptosf Gr.] 
(Oeol.) All extinct quadruped. LyelL 
Ay*THRkx, n, rdvflpflf, Orj (Mod.) A acab or blotch; a 
rarbunrle ; coal ; carbon, Quiney. 
J^r^-THR6PH^YL-IiT’t«,♦a. (.wm.) A siliceous mineral. Dana, 
AN-TaE5p'o^li<VT,*ii, An animal having a tongue like 
that of man. Riisiwes. 

Aif-THRp-p«o^RA*PHt,* m. A description tA different races 
or flunUioi of men. Brands. 
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AN-THR6p-p-L0/}'|-cfL,* a. Relating to anthropology 
‘ Month, Roe. 

An-turp-p5i.^P-jsiXbt,* n. One persed in anthropology 
Knowles, 

An-thrp-pOl'P-/JV, b. [ivBponrot and Xdyof, Gr.] A dis- 
course on man, the human race, or human nature ; hu- 
man physiology. 

AN-THRp-p6Mr^N-0Y,* n. Divination by the inspection of 
a human body. Dunghaon. 

An-thrp-pOm'E •TRY,'*' B* The measurement of the human 
body. Danglison, 

An-thr6-pp-m5r*ph'/9]iI,* n, A remesentation of the hu- 
man form : the doctrine that the Deity exists in human 
form. P. dye. 

An-thrS-pp-mSr'phIst,* n. Anantbmpomorphite. P. Oi/e 
An-thr6-pp-m6r'ph1te,* o. Relatmg to anlhropoiuor- 
phism. OlanviUe. 

An-thr6-pp-m5r'phIte, n. [dv$po)ir6pop(poSf Gr.] One 
who believes that God has a human form. More. 
AN-THRd-pp-MpR-PHlT'i-c^L,*^ o. Belonging to anthro- 
pomorphism. Ash. [R.] 

An-thro-po-mor'phit-I 9 M,* tu The belief that God ex 
ists in human form. Wordsworth, 
An-tur 6 -po-mor'phovs,* a. Formed like man. LyeU. 
An-THRQ-p 6 p' A-TH li9M,* 71. Same as anthropopathy. Ec. Rev, 
An-thrc>-p 6 p'a-thv, n. [duOpujiroi and vaO^f, Gr.] Hu- 
man passion or affection. 

*'AN-THnQ~p6PH'4~pIf n. pL [L.] [Updpwirof and ^dj w, 
Gr.] Man-eaters; cannibals. Shak. 
AN-THR6-PC)-PHXja'|-CAl*,* a, Relatmg to cannibalism. 
Williams, [r.] 

An-tiirO-poph-A-JQ^n'i-an,* ti. A cannibaL Shak, [r.] 
AN-TiiRQ-pdPU^V*^*)^^,* Feeding on human flesh 
Knowles. 

An-thrp-p6ph*a-jGY, n. Cannibalism. Brown. 
AN-THftp-p6s'Q-PHY,n, [3Lvdpu)iroi and <ro(/>ta, Gr.] Knowl- 
edge of the nature of man. 

AN-THR6p'vi'-JL.iTE,* 71. (Mm.) A petrifketion of the hu- 
man body, or a part of it. Crahb, 

Aid n. [L.] (Omith.) A genus of birds. P. Cyc. 

Ant-hvp-n5t'IC, a. Counteracting sleep. 
ANT-Hyp-P-EH6N'DRJ-Xc, o. Goou against h3mochondria. 
AN-THy-pbPSd Q-R4i n. [dvdvvoipopa^ Gr.] (Rhet.) A fig- 
ure whereby the objections of nn adversary are brougnt 
forward, in order to be answered. 

ANT-HYS-TfiE'|C. a. Good against hysterics. 

AidTfi [drrlt Gr.j A Greek preposition, much used in com- 
position, and signifymg opposed tOy contrary tOy or tn place 
of} as, antimoTiarchicaly opposed to monarchy. 

An-t;-Xp*id, n. An alkaline absorbent ; a medicine to re- 
move acidity. Arbvtknot. 

AN-Ti-i>.-PHRO-Di-9i'^-c^L,* o. Checking sexual desire. 
Louden. 

AN-Ti-XP-p-PLfic'Tjc,* a. (Med.) A remedy for apoplexy 
Dunglison. 

An-ti-a-p&b*tle, 71. One contrary to the apostles. Potter. 
An'tj-AR,* 71. A Javanese poison. Brande, 

A N-Tf-i' RfSy* n. (BoU) The upas4ree. P. C^e. 
An-T|-ae-mIn*i^n, (ftn-tp-llr-mln'ysn) b. One who op- 
poses the Arminians or Armmianism. Bp. Barlow. 
An-T}-aR-thrYt^ic 8, b. pL Medicines to assuage the gout. 
An-t)-asth-mXt*|c,* (&D-ti-9st-mXt*jk) a. Good against 
asthma. Ash. 

An-ti-A 8 TH-mXt'|C,* (ttn-ti-^st-mXt'ik) %. (Med.) A rem- 
edy for asthma. DungUson. 

AN-Tl-AT-TRl^TipN,"' 71. A Compound applied to machi- 
nery to prevent the effects of friction. Elands, 
Ay~ThB 4 C-fiHF irsy* n. [L.] (Rhet) A poetical foot con- 
sisting of two long syllables and one short one. Crahb. 
An-T}-ba-9Yi*'I-can,* o. Opposed to royal state. Smart 
An'T|C, a. [anUguus, L., old.] Odd ; ridiculously wild ; fhn- 
tastic. Shak, 

An*t}c, b. One who plays antics ; a buffoon ; a trick ; buf- 
foonery. Shak, odd appearance. Sponsor A fanciful 
representation in the arts. Francis. 
tAN'Tic, V. a. To make antic. Shak, 

AN-Tl-CA-iC’HEo'Tlc, a. (Med.)Oood fora bad constitution 
AN-ThOA-iSHfio^T;os,*B.ph (Med.) Remedies for cachexy 
Crabb. 

An-ti-cXn'OER-oBs,* a. (Med.) Opposed to cancer. 
gUson. 

AN-Tj-cAE-wIv'^EOtJ8,B o. Opposed to eating flesh, Qu. 
Ree. 

AN-Ti-cf-TlE'EHAL,* B. (Med.) A remedy for catarrh. 
DungUson. 

An-t)-cAd 8 'tic,* b. (JIfsd.) A remedy against a buming 
fever. Crahb, 

An^ti-ohXk-bee,* b. [«B<tcX<Biii)re, Fr.] See Abtbgham- 
ssa. 

AN^TinEHElBT. B. The great enemy to Cbristhmity. 1 John, 
An-ti-eheIst'i^k, (ftn-t^-krXst'yan) a. Oppoeite to Chrie- 
tianlty. 

XN-Ti-jsintyBT*iAN, B. An enemy to Christianity. Rogers, 
AN-TI-10HBI8T^IAN-Y9M, B. Opposition to Christ^ty. 
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bon, at born’4ike procetm, or movable, tubular orm, on 
the bead of certain iuaectii ; a tentacle ; a feeler. ItnauU, 
XN.T¥N-»rTp'?»-oDs,* a. Producing antennaa. JTtr^. 
An-tj^~nDm'B 9R, n A number preceding another. Bacon. 
JLN-T¥-Tf Dp'tial,* o. Before marriage. Roid- 
An-T]^->pX9'M]!?nt,'*' n. (Arch.) An ornamented Jamb of a 
door. Francis, 

An-T^-pXs'jSHAL, o. [ante and paseha^ L.] Before Eaater. 
An^T^^pIst, m. [ante and pactum^ JL] A foretaste ; antici- 
pation. 

AN-Tij^-Plg-NtiLT^, a. [oatepenultima, L.] The last syllable 
but two. 

Ay~T]ls-p^-iirnL'Tf-Jit 4 .^*n. [L.] (iiAcC.) Same as ant^ 
nulL Brands. 

Ajs-T]P'P9-nDi.'T|-mXte,* n. Same as antepmuZt. Crabb. 
AN-T¥-Pif-NDL'T|-MATE,* «. (RhcL) Relating to the last 
syllable but two. Walker, 

ANT-fip-i-Lfip'Tyc, e. [<l»/ri and ivtXri^ftSi Gr.] Good against 
epilepsy. Browne, 

IAn't^-pQne, V, a, [antepono^ L.] To set before. Bailey, 
An'T¥-p6rt, n. An outer port, gate, or door. Todd, 
AN-T¥-pp-9t"TlON,* 71. An anterior position. Ash, 
An-T?-PR¥-dTc'^-m£nt, n. {antr^edicameHtim, L.] (Lofrie) 
An introduction to the categories ; a question requiring 
diecussioti before entering on the main subject. 
An-t£'ri-<?R, a, [antertoTj L.] Going before ; fonner j prior 
in point of time j opposed to posterior. 

AN-.t£-ej-6r'|-tv, V. Priority ; precedence. Pope. 
An-t£^r^Pr-ev,* ad. In an anterior manner. OoUlsmith. 
An't9-ro6m, n, A room leadmg to a principal apartment. 
Shak, 

r&n'tCz) n. pL [L.] (Arch.) Square pillars on each 
side of tne doors of temples, &c. See Ant a. 
AN'T£8'tA-t0re,*7i. (Fori.) A small intrenchment. Crabb. 
An-tij-stoh'AjCH, (fin-t9-fltfllm'?ik)»i* A cavity which leads 
into the stitmach. Rav. 

fXN-Tlp-TfiM'PLE, 71, Now Called the none in a church. 
fAN^TE-vfiRT, V. a. [antevertOj L.] To prevent. Bp. Hall. 
Ajv-thE’ L pAf* n, (Astron.) A species of halo round the 
sun. Scudamore, 

An-th9L-mTn'T|c, <u [di'rf and IXpiuQoi^ Gr.] That kills 
worms. 

An-tii?L-mTic't1cs,* ti. pL (Med,) Medicines to destroy 
worms. P. Ctrc, 

An'th^ivi, 71. Tavflwpvoj, Gr.] (Jlfv^.) A composition set to 
verses from the Psalms, or other portions of Scripture or 
the Liturgy, and employed in public worship j a divine 
song or hymn. 

AiviTHE~M7s, 71. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of plants ; camomile. 
An'th9M-wI9E, ad. In the manner of an anthem. 
An'thiPR,* n. [avBnpa^ Gr.] (Bot.) The case or part of the 
flower containing pollen, or male part of a flower. P. 

Otfc. 

An'tii^r-al,^ a. (Bot) Relating to anthers. Smart. 
An'tiii^r-DRst,* n. The dust of anthers ; pollen. Lyell. 
An-thiP-rIp'^r-oDs,* a. (Bot.) Producing or relating to 
anthers. P. Cyc. 

An'thij-roId,* a. (Bot.) Resembling an anther. Brande. 
AN-Tnf:'sf&j* 71. [Gr.] (Bol) The period when flowers 
expand. Brande. 

Ant-HIll, 71. A little hillock formed bv ants. 
Ant-HIl^lPCK, 71. Same as ant-htU, Addfson. 
An-th6'bj-9.n,*7i, (Ent) A beetle that feeds on blossoms. 
Kirby. 

An-thq-l6jS'|-caL} a. Relating to an anthology. 
An-th6l'P-jby, 71, {dvdnheyia^ Gr.] A collection of flow- 
ers, of poem^ or of elegant extracts from authors. 
AN-Tlf6Lf y-siHf* 71. (BoL) A change of flowers from their 
' usual state to some other, as leaves, branches, &c. Brande, 
AN~TU4^MA^‘Nf-^^* n. An extravagant fondness for flow- 
ers. Dr. Black. 

Ax'thp-nv* 9 FfRE\ (Xn't^-niz-ftr') n. The erysipelas. 
An'thp-rI^m,* n, (Rhet) A defluition (^posito to that of 
an opponent. Smart, 

ArdTifOs^ n. [Gr.] (Bot) A flower; rosemary. Crabb. 
AN-THp-«lD'?-RiTE,'*7i. (Afut.) A mineral composed chief- 
ly of silica and iron. Dana, 

An-thpx-Xn'thvH,* n, (BoL) A genua of grasses. P. Cyc. 
An'thra-oIte,* h. [(irBpa[f Gr.] A species of hard, min- 
eral coal, which bums without flame or smoke ; mineral 
carbon. It Is diftcult to ignite, but bums with intense 
bent, Francis. 

AN'THRA-clTE,*a. Applied tea hard kind of cool. Phillips, 
An-thra-cYt’|c,* a. Relating to or containing anthracite, 
De la Beehe, 

AN-THM 4 ~C(tTSli*Mp 1 lMf* n. [UpOpa^ and Spptosf Gr.] 
(Oeol.) All extinct quadruped. LyelL 
Ay*THRkx, n, rdvflpflf, Orj (Mod.) A acab or blotch; a 
rarbunrle ; coal ; carbon, Quiney. 
J^r^-THR6PH^YL-IiT’t«,♦a. (.wm.) A siliceous mineral. Dana, 
AN-TaE5p'o^li<VT,*ii, An animal having a tongue like 
that of man. Riisiwes. 

Aif-THRp-p«o^RA*PHt,* m. A description tA different races 
or flunUioi of men. Brands. 
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AN-THR6p-p-L0/}'|-cfL,* a. Relating to anthropology 
‘ Month, Roe. 

An-turp-p5i.^P-jsiXbt,* n. One persed in anthropology 
Knowles, 

An-thrp-pOl'P-/JV, b. [ivBponrot and Xdyof, Gr.] A dis- 
course on man, the human race, or human nature ; hu- 
man physiology. 

AN-THRp-p6Mr^N-0Y,* n. Divination by the inspection of 
a human body. Dunghaon. 

An-thrp-pOm'E •TRY,'*' B* The measurement of the human 
body. Danglison, 

An-thr6-pp-m5r*ph'/9]iI,* n, A remesentation of the hu- 
man form : the doctrine that the Deity exists in human 
form. P. dye. 

An-thrS-pp-mSr'phIst,* n. Anantbmpomorphite. P. Oi/e 
An-thr6-pp-m6r'ph1te,* o. Relatmg to anlhropoiuor- 
phism. OlanviUe. 

An-thr6-pp-m5r'phIte, n. [dv$po)ir6pop(poSf Gr.] One 
who believes that God has a human form. More. 
AN-THRd-pp-MpR-PHlT'i-c^L,*^ o. Belonging to anthro- 
pomorphism. Ash. [R.] 

An-thro-po-mor'phit-I 9 M,* tu The belief that God ex 
ists in human form. Wordsworth, 
An-tur 6 -po-mor'phovs,* a. Formed like man. LyeU. 
An-THRQ-p 6 p' A-TH li9M,* 71. Same as anthropopathy. Ec. Rev, 
An-thrc>-p 6 p'a-thv, n. [duOpujiroi and vaO^f, Gr.] Hu- 
man passion or affection. 

*'AN-THnQ~p6PH'4~pIf n. pL [L.] [Updpwirof and ^dj w, 
Gr.] Man-eaters; cannibals. Shak. 
AN-THR6-PC)-PHXja'|-CAl*,* a, Relatmg to cannibalism. 
Williams, [r.] 

An-tiirO-poph-A-JQ^n'i-an,* ti. A cannibaL Shak, [r.] 
AN-TiiRQ-pdPU^V*^*)^^,* Feeding on human flesh 
Knowles. 

An-thrp-p6ph*a-jGY, n. Cannibalism. Brown. 
AN-THftp-p6s'Q-PHY,n, [3Lvdpu)iroi and <ro(/>ta, Gr.] Knowl- 
edge of the nature of man. 

AN-THR6p'vi'-JL.iTE,* 71. (Mm.) A petrifketion of the hu- 
man body, or a part of it. Crahb, 

Aid n. [L.] (Omith.) A genus of birds. P. Cyc. 

Ant-hvp-n5t'IC, a. Counteracting sleep. 
ANT-Hyp-P-EH6N'DRJ-Xc, o. Goou against h3mochondria. 
AN-THy-pbPSd Q-R4i n. [dvdvvoipopa^ Gr.] (Rhet.) A fig- 
ure whereby the objections of nn adversary are brougnt 
forward, in order to be answered. 

ANT-HYS-TfiE'|C. a. Good against hysterics. 

AidTfi [drrlt Gr.j A Greek preposition, much used in com- 
position, and signifymg opposed tOy contrary tOy or tn place 
of} as, antimoTiarchicaly opposed to monarchy. 

An-t;-Xp*id, n. An alkaline absorbent ; a medicine to re- 
move acidity. Arbvtknot. 

AN-Ti-i>.-PHRO-Di-9i'^-c^L,* o. Checking sexual desire. 
Louden. 

AN-Ti-XP-p-PLfic'Tjc,* a. (Med.) A remedy for apoplexy 
Dunglison. 

An-ti-a-p&b*tle, 71. One contrary to the apostles. Potter. 
An'tj-AR,* 71. A Javanese poison. Brande, 

A N-Tf-i' RfSy* n. (BoU) The upas4ree. P. C^e. 
An-T|-ae-mIn*i^n, (ftn-tp-llr-mln'ysn) b. One who op- 
poses the Arminians or Armmianism. Bp. Barlow. 
An-T}-aR-thrYt^ic 8, b. pL Medicines to assuage the gout. 
An-t)-asth-mXt*|c,* (&D-ti-9st-mXt*jk) a. Good against 
asthma. Ash. 

An-ti-A 8 TH-mXt'|C,* (ttn-ti-^st-mXt'ik) %. (Med.) A rem- 
edy for asthma. DungUson. 

AN-Tl-AT-TRl^TipN,"' 71. A Compound applied to machi- 
nery to prevent the effects of friction. Elands, 
Ay~ThB 4 C-fiHF irsy* n. [L.] (Rhet) A poetical foot con- 
sisting of two long syllables and one short one. Crahb. 
An-T}-ba-9Yi*'I-can,* o. Opposed to royal state. Smart 
An'T|C, a. [anUguus, L., old.] Odd ; ridiculously wild ; fhn- 
tastic. Shak, 

An*t}c, b. One who plays antics ; a buffoon ; a trick ; buf- 
foonery. Shak, odd appearance. Sponsor A fanciful 
representation in the arts. Francis. 
tAN'Tic, V. a. To make antic. Shak, 

AN-Tl-CA-iC’HEo'Tlc, a. (Med.)Oood fora bad constitution 
AN-ThOA-iSHfio^T;os,*B.ph (Med.) Remedies for cachexy 
Crabb. 

An-ti-cXn'OER-oBs,* a. (Med.) Opposed to cancer. 
gUson. 

AN-Tj-cAE-wIv'^EOtJ8,B o. Opposed to eating flesh, Qu. 
Ree. 

AN-Ti-cf-TlE'EHAL,* B. (Med.) A remedy for catarrh. 
DungUson. 

An-t)-cAd 8 'tic,* b. (JIfsd.) A remedy against a buming 
fever. Crahb, 

An^ti-ohXk-bee,* b. [«B<tcX<Biii)re, Fr.] See Abtbgham- 
ssa. 

AN^TinEHElBT. B. The great enemy to Cbristhmity. 1 John, 
An-ti-eheIst'i^k, (ftn-t^-krXst'yan) a. Oppoeite to Chrie- 
tianlty. 

XN-Ti-jsintyBT*iAN, B. An enemy to Christianity. Rogers, 
AN-TI-10HBI8T^IAN-Y9M, B. Opposition to Christ^ty. 
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bon, at born’4ike procetm, or movable, tubular orm, on 
the bead of certain iuaectii ; a tentacle ; a feeler. ItnauU, 
XN.T¥N-»rTp'?»-oDs,* a. Producing antennaa. JTtr^. 
An-tj^~nDm'B 9R, n A number preceding another. Bacon. 
JLN-T¥-Tf Dp'tial,* o. Before marriage. Roid- 
An-T]^->pX9'M]!?nt,'*' n. (Arch.) An ornamented Jamb of a 
door. Francis, 

An-T^-pXs'jSHAL, o. [ante and paseha^ L.] Before Eaater. 
An^T^^pIst, m. [ante and pactum^ JL] A foretaste ; antici- 
pation. 

AN-Tij^-Plg-NtiLT^, a. [oatepenultima, L.] The last syllable 
but two. 

Ay~T]ls-p^-iirnL'Tf-Jit 4 .^*n. [L.] (iiAcC.) Same as ant^ 
nulL Brands. 

Ajs-T]P'P9-nDi.'T|-mXte,* n. Same as antepmuZt. Crabb. 
AN-T¥-Pif-NDL'T|-MATE,* «. (RhcL) Relating to the last 
syllable but two. Walker, 

ANT-fip-i-Lfip'Tyc, e. [<l»/ri and ivtXri^ftSi Gr.] Good against 
epilepsy. Browne, 

IAn't^-pQne, V, a, [antepono^ L.] To set before. Bailey, 
An'T¥-p6rt, n. An outer port, gate, or door. Todd, 
AN-T¥-pp-9t"TlON,* 71. An anterior position. Ash, 
An-T?-PR¥-dTc'^-m£nt, n. {antr^edicameHtim, L.] (Lofrie) 
An introduction to the categories ; a question requiring 
diecussioti before entering on the main subject. 
An-t£'ri-<?R, a, [antertoTj L.] Going before ; fonner j prior 
in point of time j opposed to posterior. 

AN-.t£-ej-6r'|-tv, V. Priority ; precedence. Pope. 
An-t£^r^Pr-ev,* ad. In an anterior manner. OoUlsmith. 
An't9-ro6m, n, A room leadmg to a principal apartment. 
Shak, 

r&n'tCz) n. pL [L.] (Arch.) Square pillars on each 
side of tne doors of temples, &c. See Ant a. 
AN'T£8'tA-t0re,*7i. (Fori.) A small intrenchment. Crabb. 
An-tij-stoh'AjCH, (fin-t9-fltfllm'?ik)»i* A cavity which leads 
into the stitmach. Rav. 

fXN-Tlp-TfiM'PLE, 71, Now Called the none in a church. 
fAN^TE-vfiRT, V. a. [antevertOj L.] To prevent. Bp. Hall. 
Ajv-thE’ L pAf* n, (Astron.) A species of halo round the 
sun. Scudamore, 

An-th9L-mTn'T|c, <u [di'rf and IXpiuQoi^ Gr.] That kills 
worms. 

An-tii?L-mTic't1cs,* ti. pL (Med,) Medicines to destroy 
worms. P. Ctrc, 

An'th^ivi, 71. Tavflwpvoj, Gr.] (Jlfv^.) A composition set to 
verses from the Psalms, or other portions of Scripture or 
the Liturgy, and employed in public worship j a divine 
song or hymn. 

AiviTHE~M7s, 71. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of plants ; camomile. 
An'th9M-wI9E, ad. In the manner of an anthem. 
An'thiPR,* n. [avBnpa^ Gr.] (Bot.) The case or part of the 
flower containing pollen, or male part of a flower. P. 

Otfc. 

An'tii^r-al,^ a. (Bot) Relating to anthers. Smart. 
An'tiii^r-DRst,* n. The dust of anthers ; pollen. Lyell. 
An-thiP-rIp'^r-oDs,* a. (Bot.) Producing or relating to 
anthers. P. Cyc. 

An'thij-roId,* a. (Bot.) Resembling an anther. Brande. 
AN-Tnf:'sf&j* 71. [Gr.] (Bol) The period when flowers 
expand. Brande. 

Ant-HIll, 71. A little hillock formed bv ants. 
Ant-HIl^lPCK, 71. Same as ant-htU, Addfson. 
An-th6'bj-9.n,*7i, (Ent) A beetle that feeds on blossoms. 
Kirby. 

An-thq-l6jS'|-caL} a. Relating to an anthology. 
An-th6l'P-jby, 71, {dvdnheyia^ Gr.] A collection of flow- 
ers, of poem^ or of elegant extracts from authors. 
AN-Tlf6Lf y-siHf* 71. (BoL) A change of flowers from their 
' usual state to some other, as leaves, branches, &c. Brande, 
AN~TU4^MA^‘Nf-^^* n. An extravagant fondness for flow- 
ers. Dr. Black. 

Ax'thp-nv* 9 FfRE\ (Xn't^-niz-ftr') n. The erysipelas. 
An'thp-rI^m,* n, (Rhet) A defluition (^posito to that of 
an opponent. Smart, 

ArdTifOs^ n. [Gr.] (Bot) A flower; rosemary. Crabb. 
AN-THp-«lD'?-RiTE,'*7i. (Afut.) A mineral composed chief- 
ly of silica and iron. Dana, 

An-thpx-Xn'thvH,* n, (BoL) A genua of grasses. P. Cyc. 
An'thra-oIte,* h. [(irBpa[f Gr.] A species of hard, min- 
eral coal, which bums without flame or smoke ; mineral 
carbon. It Is diftcult to ignite, but bums with intense 
bent, Francis. 

AN'THRA-clTE,*a. Applied tea hard kind of cool. Phillips, 
An-thra-cYt’|c,* a. Relating to or containing anthracite, 
De la Beehe, 

AN-THM 4 ~C(tTSli*Mp 1 lMf* n. [UpOpa^ and Spptosf Gr.] 
(Oeol.) All extinct quadruped. LyelL 
Ay*THRkx, n, rdvflpflf, Orj (Mod.) A acab or blotch; a 
rarbunrle ; coal ; carbon, Quiney. 
J^r^-THR6PH^YL-IiT’t«,♦a. (.wm.) A siliceous mineral. Dana, 
AN-TaE5p'o^li<VT,*ii, An animal having a tongue like 
that of man. Riisiwes. 

Aif-THRp-p«o^RA*PHt,* m. A description tA different races 
or flunUioi of men. Brands. 
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AN-THR6p-p-L0/}'|-cfL,* a. Relating to anthropology 
‘ Month, Roe. 

An-turp-p5i.^P-jsiXbt,* n. One persed in anthropology 
Knowles, 

An-thrp-pOl'P-/JV, b. [ivBponrot and Xdyof, Gr.] A dis- 
course on man, the human race, or human nature ; hu- 
man physiology. 

AN-THRp-p6Mr^N-0Y,* n. Divination by the inspection of 
a human body. Dunghaon. 

An-thrp-pOm'E •TRY,'*' B* The measurement of the human 
body. Danglison, 

An-thr6-pp-m5r*ph'/9]iI,* n, A remesentation of the hu- 
man form : the doctrine that the Deity exists in human 
form. P. dye. 

An-thrS-pp-mSr'phIst,* n. Anantbmpomorphite. P. Oi/e 
An-thr6-pp-m6r'ph1te,* o. Relatmg to anlhropoiuor- 
phism. OlanviUe. 

An-thr6-pp-m5r'phIte, n. [dv$po)ir6pop(poSf Gr.] One 
who believes that God has a human form. More. 
AN-THRd-pp-MpR-PHlT'i-c^L,*^ o. Belonging to anthro- 
pomorphism. Ash. [R.] 

An-thro-po-mor'phit-I 9 M,* tu The belief that God ex 
ists in human form. Wordsworth, 
An-tur 6 -po-mor'phovs,* a. Formed like man. LyeU. 
An-THRQ-p 6 p' A-TH li9M,* 71. Same as anthropopathy. Ec. Rev, 
An-thrc>-p 6 p'a-thv, n. [duOpujiroi and vaO^f, Gr.] Hu- 
man passion or affection. 

*'AN-THnQ~p6PH'4~pIf n. pL [L.] [Updpwirof and ^dj w, 
Gr.] Man-eaters; cannibals. Shak. 
AN-THR6-PC)-PHXja'|-CAl*,* a, Relatmg to cannibalism. 
Williams, [r.] 

An-tiirO-poph-A-JQ^n'i-an,* ti. A cannibaL Shak, [r.] 
AN-TiiRQ-pdPU^V*^*)^^,* Feeding on human flesh 
Knowles. 

An-thrp-p6ph*a-jGY, n. Cannibalism. Brown. 
AN-THftp-p6s'Q-PHY,n, [3Lvdpu)iroi and <ro(/>ta, Gr.] Knowl- 
edge of the nature of man. 

AN-THR6p'vi'-JL.iTE,* 71. (Mm.) A petrifketion of the hu- 
man body, or a part of it. Crahb, 

Aid n. [L.] (Omith.) A genus of birds. P. Cyc. 

Ant-hvp-n5t'IC, a. Counteracting sleep. 
ANT-Hyp-P-EH6N'DRJ-Xc, o. Goou against h3mochondria. 
AN-THy-pbPSd Q-R4i n. [dvdvvoipopa^ Gr.] (Rhet.) A fig- 
ure whereby the objections of nn adversary are brougnt 
forward, in order to be answered. 

ANT-HYS-TfiE'|C. a. Good against hysterics. 

AidTfi [drrlt Gr.j A Greek preposition, much used in com- 
position, and signifymg opposed tOy contrary tOy or tn place 
of} as, antimoTiarchicaly opposed to monarchy. 

An-t;-Xp*id, n. An alkaline absorbent ; a medicine to re- 
move acidity. Arbvtknot. 

AN-Ti-i>.-PHRO-Di-9i'^-c^L,* o. Checking sexual desire. 
Louden. 

AN-Ti-XP-p-PLfic'Tjc,* a. (Med.) A remedy for apoplexy 
Dunglison. 

An-ti-a-p&b*tle, 71. One contrary to the apostles. Potter. 
An'tj-AR,* 71. A Javanese poison. Brande, 

A N-Tf-i' RfSy* n. (BoU) The upas4ree. P. C^e. 
An-T|-ae-mIn*i^n, (ftn-tp-llr-mln'ysn) b. One who op- 
poses the Arminians or Armmianism. Bp. Barlow. 
An-T}-aR-thrYt^ic 8, b. pL Medicines to assuage the gout. 
An-t)-asth-mXt*|c,* (&D-ti-9st-mXt*jk) a. Good against 
asthma. Ash. 

An-ti-A 8 TH-mXt'|C,* (ttn-ti-^st-mXt'ik) %. (Med.) A rem- 
edy for asthma. DungUson. 

AN-Tl-AT-TRl^TipN,"' 71. A Compound applied to machi- 
nery to prevent the effects of friction. Elands, 
Ay~ThB 4 C-fiHF irsy* n. [L.] (Rhet) A poetical foot con- 
sisting of two long syllables and one short one. Crahb. 
An-T}-ba-9Yi*'I-can,* o. Opposed to royal state. Smart 
An'T|C, a. [anUguus, L., old.] Odd ; ridiculously wild ; fhn- 
tastic. Shak, 

An*t}c, b. One who plays antics ; a buffoon ; a trick ; buf- 
foonery. Shak, odd appearance. Sponsor A fanciful 
representation in the arts. Francis. 
tAN'Tic, V. a. To make antic. Shak, 

AN-Tl-CA-iC’HEo'Tlc, a. (Med.)Oood fora bad constitution 
AN-ThOA-iSHfio^T;os,*B.ph (Med.) Remedies for cachexy 
Crabb. 

An-ti-cXn'OER-oBs,* a. (Med.) Opposed to cancer. 
gUson. 

AN-Tj-cAE-wIv'^EOtJ8,B o. Opposed to eating flesh, Qu. 
Ree. 

AN-Ti-cf-TlE'EHAL,* B. (Med.) A remedy for catarrh. 
DungUson. 

An-t)-cAd 8 'tic,* b. (JIfsd.) A remedy against a buming 
fever. Crahb, 

An^ti-ohXk-bee,* b. [«B<tcX<Biii)re, Fr.] See Abtbgham- 
ssa. 

AN^TinEHElBT. B. The great enemy to Cbristhmity. 1 John, 
An-ti-eheIst'i^k, (ftn-t^-krXst'yan) a. Oppoeite to Chrie- 
tianlty. 

XN-Ti-jsintyBT*iAN, B. An enemy to Christianity. Rogers, 
AN-TI-10HBI8T^IAN-Y9M, B. Opposition to Christ^ty. 
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[L.] DemonsCratloa. Sir O, Bmek* 
Ap'q-dOn,* n. {Z 0 OI) An animal without feet. Kirby. 
^-P^D^^-aTa^ n, [dirUofftif Or.] (Rkeu) The latter of 


' a period ; the a]miootion of a afmilitude. 

A-Pbiy-Y^T& [L. ; diroSvTbptov, Gr.] A dre8aing> 
' room ; a noni for undresaing at batha. 


tAP-<;>-iS*'9N, n. Apogee. Fairfkx. \ 

n. [L.; dirdyaiovt Or.] (Aitron,) Same aa 
apo^eit. JS^uicy, 

AP^~fi£E, Jt. and y^»Gr.] (Astron.) A point In the 
apparent orbita of the aun and moon, in which they are 


apogee. B^uley, 
An'o-ofiE. M- f 


apparent orbita of the aun and moon, in which they are 
at ttit> greoteat diatance from the earth. — It ia opposed 
to portgee, 

A-Pop-f-^^TC* R 4 L. %. [It.] (Mua.) See Arrooor atuea. 
AP^P-oOn,* n. A Mediterranean nab. KnotoUs. 
Ap'P-orXph, n. [dirdypuipovf Or.] A copy, not an auto- 
graph. 

Ap'Q-Lfip-8v,* a. {Med.) An obstruction of the blood. ScotL 
A-p 6 l-li-nA'ej-an, I n. One of the sect of Apollinana of 
A-PdL-iii>NA^RjsT, ) Laodicea, who held i^culiar no- 
tions about the nature of Christ. 

^-p 6 l'lv- 6 n,* n. The destroyer; a name of the devil. 
Revelation. 

^ -p 6 l-p-p£t' jc, ) a. Relating to or containing ap<do- 

^-p 6 i.-P-j»J 6 t' j-cAi-» i gy ; «aid in defence or excuse. 
iji-ppL-p-jOftT'i-c^L-LV, od. In the way of defence or 
apology. 

A-P6L-4?-pftT'|cs,*n.pZ. {TheoU) A systematic defence; a 
philosophical or i^stematic arrangement or exhibition of 
the evidences of Christianity. P. Cyc. 

A-PdL'O-jQlsT, n. One who makes an apology. Bp. BuU. 

A-P6L'Q-jal2E, tJ. n. fu XPOLOOIZED ; pp. APOLOGIZinO, 

AfoLooizxD.] To make excuse or apology; to plead m 
favor of. 

A-P6L'<?-/iIz-]pR, n. One who apologizes. Hanmer. 
Ap'Q-Ii{3oUE, (ttp'9-l8g) n. [dir6\oyoSi Gr.] A fabulous sto- 
ry or fiction conveying a moral truth ; a fhble. 
tAP'«?-L6o-U¥R, (&p'9'18g-^r) n. A fabler. Burton. 
A-p 6 l'p-/sv, n. [d7r»»Aoyia, Gr.] Primarily, a defence : 
commonly, an excuse, a plea. 

Ap-Q-m?-com'¥-trv, n. [diTd and pfiKos^ Gr.] The art of 
measuring things at a distance. Kersey. 
Ap-p-NEV-rOg'RA-phv,* ». {Anat.) A description of the 
aponeuroses. Dunglison. 

Ap- 9 -nev-r 6 l'p-/ 5V,’*' n. {Anat) The anatomy of the 
aponeuroses. Dunglison. 

Ap-q-nei;-r 6* sjs^ n. [dv6 and veii/jov, Gr.] pi. Ap-p- 
jVA'p’-jRo's^^t. (Med.) The extension of a nerve, tendon, 
or chord. 

Ap-<?-nev-r6t'|c,* a. (AnaU) Relating to the aponeuro- 
ses. Dunglison. 

Ap-P-nev-r6t'<?-my,* n. (AnaL) Dissection of the apo- 
neuroses. Dunglison. 

Ap-9-pEmp'tic,* a. Denoting a song, among the ancients, 
addressed to a stranger on his leaving a place. Knowles. 
A-Pt)PH'4.-sl3y n. [.i7r<i0a<nj, Gr.] pi. A.~P6Pl£'4~SEa. 
' (Rhet) A firare by which the orator seems to waive what 
he would plainly insinuate. 

||Ap-<?-PHLEg'ma-tIc, or Ap-<)-PHL]P(J.mXt'ic, [Sp-o- 
fleg'mg-«k, S. W. P. Ja. K. f kp-p-il^g-mftt'jk, SnC] n. 
[dno and 0X1} pa. Or.] (Med.) A medicine for drawing 
away phlegm. 

HAp-p-phlEg'ma-tTc,* a. Drawing away irfilegm. Smart. 
AP-p-PHLEG'M^-Ti9M,n. A medicine to draw away phlegm. 
Ap-Q-phl?g-mAt'i-zXnt, n. (Med.) Any remedy which 
causes an evacuation of humor. Qmney. 
AP'pPli-THfiOM, (4p'9-th«m) n. [d-ndipBeypa, Gr.] A short, 
sententious speech or saying ; a valuable maxim. Browne. 
Bee Apothegm. 

. AP-<>PH'TH?e-MXT'|-CAIi, a. See APOTHiaMATICAL. 
A-PbPH' Y-pEyn. Gr.] (.^rcA) That part of a 

column where it begins to spring out of its base ; the 
scape or spring of a column. 

^-p6PH'vi4-LlTE,*n. (Afm.) A crystallized mineral. P. Cyc. 


from strong feelinf, rappreaset or otuiti a word or paff 
of his speech. 

4t-pda'T^-8Y, n. Departure from the prinoifdes a^lch one 
has profbssed : deacon. 

A-P68'TiTE, %. [droerdtnsy Gr.] One who has renonneod 
his principles: — used in an ill sense. 

^-p58'TiTE, a. False ; traitorous. Somuer. 

tA-P^B^TATB, V, %. To apostatize. Montagu. 

Ap-<>8-tXt'|-o^, o. After the manner of an apostate. 
Sandys. [R.] 

A-P68'T^.T!ZS,0. n. [t APOSTATtXED; M. ArosTATizinu, 
APOSTATIZED.] To foTsoke 000*8 principles or profession. 

A-p6s'te-mAte, V. n. To become an aposteme. Mdton. 

A-p6s-t?-mA'tI 9N, n. The formation of an aposteme. 

ap-OS-tEm'vtoOs,* a. Relating to an abscess. Smart. 


A POB-TS-Rr-d'Riy* [L.] (Logie) From the latter: — a 
term used in a method of reasoning when the cause is 
proved by the efifbet. Crabh. 

A-pOs'till,'*' n. A marginal note to a book. Brande. 

A-p68'tle, (^-pSs'sl) n. [dffdaroXt/j.Gr.] Literally, a per- 
son sent by another : — appropriately, one of the Twelve 
deputed by Christ. 

^-p6s'tl£-sb1p, (g-i>6s'Bl-Bhlp) u. The office of an apo»- 

’ tie. 

^-p58^to-lXte, n. Apostleship; office of an apostle. KU~ 
Itngbeek. 

Ap-ps-t6l'ic, I a. Relating to or taught by the apos- 

Ap-PS-tSl'i-cAL, 1 ties ; ensting in the time of the 
apostles. — Apostolic fathersy the writers of the Christian 
cnurch, who lived in the apostolic age, or were, in any 
part of their lives, contemporary with the apostles. 

AP-ps-T6L'|-CA3h-LV» ud. In the manner of the apostles. 

AP-p8-T6L.'i-cia.-Nfi88, n. duality of beina apostolical. 

AP-ps-Tdi.';-cl9M,* n. The quality of being apostolical. 
J. Monson. [R.] 

^-pps-Tp-Ltp'j-TV,* n, (Thcol) The quality of being ap- 
ostolical. Faber. 

Ap-P8-t6i.'ic8, ». pL A sect of itinerant Anabaptists. 
FiOke 

jA-p68'TRP-PHE, n. [diroaTpo0h^ Gr.] (Rhet.) A firare of 
speech by which the orator or writer suddenly changes 
his discourse, and addresses, in the second person, some 

r erson or thing present or absent. — (Gram.) TBe mark 
* ) showing that a word is contracted, or the sign of the 
possessive case. 

Ap-ps-tr6ph'jc, a. Relating to an apostrophe, 

Ai-p68'TRp-PHlZE, tJ. a. [t. APOSTROPHIZED ; pp. APOtTRO- 

PHiziNo, APOSTROPHIZED.] Tu address by an apostrophe. 
Pope. 

aP'PR-tOme, n. See Aposteme. 

tA-Pi^T'¥-Lfe9M,* n. The event of a disease; the casting 
of a nativity. Ash. 

AP-p-THE'odi n. [apothecay L.] An apothecary’s shop. Sir 
W. Petty, — (Ancient Arch.) A storehouse for oil, wme, 
Ac. Brande. 

if^-p6TH'J9-c^-Ry, n. A keeper of a medicine shop ; a dis- 
’ penser of medicines ; a compounder of medicines. 
Ap-q-the' C f-ifx.* n.t pi. AP-Q-TH£'cf-4L. (BoL) The^ 
shield or mass or reproductive matter in a lichen. P. Cye. 
Ap'Q-thEgm, (ftp'9-tn«m) n. A sententious or remarkable 
Bi^ng of some distinguished person ; a valuable maxim. 
Bolton. — Originally and properly written apophthegm i 
now commonly apothegm, 

Ap-P-th£G-mAt^}-cal, a. Relating to an apothegm. 
Ap-Q-theg'MA'TIst, n. One who deals in apothegms. 
Pope. 

AP-Q-THftO'MA-TlZE, V. n. To Utter apothegms. Paley, 
Ap-Q-THB 'P-818, [ftp-^thS'9-8ts, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. R.. 


y-s/s, n, [dirb^veiSy Gr.] (Anat.) A protuberance 
or process of a bone. — (BoL) The enlarged base of the 
theca of some mosses. 


Ap-p-plEc'tjc, n. One seized with an apoplexy. 
Ap-p-PEfto'Tic, ) 0. Relating to or affected by an apo- 
Ap-p-plEc'tj-cal, i plexy. 
tAp'p-PLfix, It, Apoplezy. Drydeu, 

AP'p-PLfiXED, (&p'9-pl6kst) 0. Seized with an apople:i7. 
Skak. 

Ap'P-plKx-v, It. [dirovXi?! fa, Or.] (Med.) A disorder which 
suddenly sunirises the brain, and takea away all sense 
and motion. 

4-p6fRp4.. It. [drepta. Gt.] (RheL) A figure when the 
speaker ia in doubt what to do or where to begin. Snuth, 
dffp.pJt-Jtjrac'4,(ap-pr-r8'a)n. [dvd^oia,Gr.] (Med.) A de- 
fluxion of humors, vapors, and effluvia. 
Ap-p-sftp'jp-nlif,* n. (Chem.) A peculiar crystallized sub- 
stance obtained from putrid cheese, Bfwtde. 

*^-P6lf~f~Q-pBf afSy (9-p8z-9-9-p5'B|8) ft. [dirotrtbivria'tfy 
Gr.] (RheL) A form of speech by which the speaker. 


among the gods ; deification. 

AP-P-THfi'p-alZE,* V. a. To deify. Month. Rev. [r,] 

A-P6TH']p-8l8, n. [dvbdniTiSy Gr.] A repository or place for 
books, Ac., on the south side of the chance], in the prim- 
itive churches. — (Med.) The placing of a fractured limb 
in its proper position : the reduction of a dislocation. 

4t-p6T'p-M?,». [diroTipvtOy Gr.] (Math.) The remainder of 
or dififbrence between two Incommensurable quantities. — 
(Mus.) The part remaining of an entire tone after a great 
tone has been taken from it. 

AP'p-zfi^n. [dird and Gr.] (JIfrd.) A decoction from 
herbs, fireman, 

Ap-P-zEm'i-o^LjJi. Like a decoction. WhUtAer. 

tAP-PAiR', V. a. To impair. Sir T. ElyoL 

t^T-pklR'y V, n. To degenerate. Morality ef Evety Man. 

A‘p-PA-lA'oH}-an,* a. Denoting a chain of mountains in 
the United States, called also the Alleghany mountains. 
P. Cye. 

AP-pAll', e. a. [rapoKr, Fr.] [t apfalled ; pp, atvaU/- 
iiro, APFAixso.] To frighten j to terrify; to depress. 

+AP*PJ^i'i*'» »• ^ ipafiw, L.] To be dismayed. Lydgate. 

Iap-pAl'mi^nT, n. Impressiou of fear. Baeon, 


Gr>] (RheL) A form of speech by which the spe^er, || **• Imivesslou of fear. Baeon, 
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n. {mpmmgiwiu low L.] (Amd) Lai»d« oet 
aiNift inruiCM for tbe muntdiiance of tbeir yoiuiger 

CnlldfOQ* Bwnu 

Ap-f^-rA'tp, n, t pi Xp-pa-bX'tv», or Xp-pa-»X'tv»- 
]$9. fL.] Furniture, inatrumenUi, or means for the ao- 
compsishment of some purpose or business ; eqaipof^ 
Murray, Smart, and some other gramman^, reg^ 
4ifipwretM as both singular and plui^ j but the reguter 
plural form is sometimes used; as, “critical tqfparmtu^ 
w.” P. Cpe, . 

-^p-pXr'¥L, a. [appartU, Fr.] Dress j pesture ; external Ita- 
biliments. 

i 9 .P>PXR^¥ti, «. a. [». ATTLKKVUtV } pp. ArrAMMLUHa, At- 

PARELLxo.l To dress j to clothe ; to deck* 
tAP-pAR'¥NCE, R. [Fr.] Appearance. Ckoaesr. 
tAP-pAR'?N-CV, n. Appearance. Gover, 

^p-pAr'jPNT, a. Such as appears to the eye; plain ; indu> 
bitnble , seeming; Yisibio , open : evident; certain ; not 
presumptive.— 'The Metr mparwti is the immediate heir to 
the cniwn, in distinction from tbe Astr presiM^ttve. — Jtp- 
parent Ume, true time, or the time or hour as indicated by 
tlie sun’s passage over the meridian opposed to mean 
time. 

IAp-pAr’^nt, a. For A«r opjwrwit SAaJt. 
a’p-pAr'¥NT-ly, ad. Evidently ; seemingly. Skak, 
Ap-pAR^^ifT-Nfess, a. The quality of being apparent. 
AP-PA-Bl"TlpN, (ttp-pa-rlsh'vn) n. Appearance j visibility ; 
the thing appearing; a preternatural appearance ; a (^host ; 
a spectre.— (./fstrtm.) The visibility of some luminary, 
opposed to oecultatum, 

Ap-pXe'i-tor, a. [opp<*oOt Formerly f an officer 

‘ of any court of Judicature , now, the messenger of an 
ecclesiastical court. 

t ^p-pAy', V. a. [tgipayerf old Fr.] To satisfy ; to content. 
'Sidngr. 

t \P-PEACH', ». a. [apesekeTf old Fr.] To accuse j to Im- 
peach. Spenser. 

t\P-p£ACH'¥R,n. An accuser. Skeryjood. 
fAp-p£ACH'M?NT, a. Impeachment. Hayward. 

AP-p£al', V. n. [appdlo^ L.] [u appeaxed , pp. appealiro, 
APPEALED.] To transfiT a cause from one to another ; to 
refer to another or superior judge or tribunal , to call an- 
other as witness. 

Ap-pCal', V. a. [f To charge with acriroe. SAoA.] To trans- 
fer to another. 

ifip-PEAL', n. A removal of a cause from an inferior court 
to a superior court, or to a superior tribunal ; a call upon 
n witness ; an accusation : — a criminal prosecution. 
i^P-p£AL'A-BLB, a. Subject to an appeal. Howell 
t>P-PBAL^ANT,( 9 p-p«l' 9 nt)ii. Appealer ; anietlant. Shak. 
r p.p£al'?r, n. One who appeals, [f An accuser. FVo.] 
Ap-p£ar',v. a. [opparee, L.] [u appeased , pp. appsariro, 
APPEARED.] To be in sight; to become visible ; to be evi- 
dent , to seem , to look. 
fAP-PEAR', R. Appearance. Fletcher. 

^p-p£ar'^nce, r. Tbe act of appearing; that which ap- 
pears or is visible ; mien ; air ; semblance ; not reality ; 
pretence ; show j appantion ; probability. 

Ap-pEar'^r, R. One who app^rs. Brown. 
i^p-p£AB'}RG, R. The act of appearing. Spemoer. 
Ap-p£a 9 ^A'BLE, o. That may be appeased ; reconcilable. 
AP-P£A9'A-BLE-ir£ss, r. Reconcilableness. 
j^P-p£a9E', V. a. [tapaiser. Fr.l [l appeased ; 0 p. appkas- 
iRo, APPEASSD.J To calm; to quiet; to pacify; to rec- 
oncile ; to still. 

/1p-p£a 9E']1£R1% R. Act of appeasing. Hmward. 
.^p-p£a9'¥R,r. One who appeases or paciOea. 
AP-PfiA9'lVE, 0 . That mitigi^ or appeases. Sherwood. 
AP-PfiL'i»AN-<3V, R. Appeal; capability of appeal. [R.] 
Ap-p£l^l art, r. {£mo) One who appeals ; a person or party 
by whom an app^ is made : —opposed to respondent, 
Ap-pBl^lART, a. Appealing. Const, and Canons Ecel. 
Ap-p6l'i*ATE, a. {Law) Relating to appeals ; as, “ appellate 
Junsdiction.” BlaeksUme. Created on appeal. Burke. 


Xp-pel-lX'tiqr, r. Tbe name by which any thing is 
called: title. 

AP-P£L'LA-TlinB, n. A common name, as opposed to a 
pro^ one ; an appellation : a title. 

Ap-pel'l^-tTte, a, (Oratn.) Common; usual; applied to 
namst—opppeed to proper. Bp. SuU, 

AP-Pkii'LA-TlyE-Ly, ad. In the manner of nouns uipella- 
tive. 

AM^'i'A-tlVE-Rf 88,* R. Ouality of being appellative. 

** Mntains an appeaL Ay- 


Ap'p$r-A|3B,*«* (Law) A child’s part or portion. TomRaa 
See ArPAifAoa* 

AB-PfiRU% V. a, {appsndo^ L.J (.u APrairoxp ; pp. Amvtr 
iRo, AppaRDBD.] To hang to ; to add to somethinfi 
AP-PERD^Ai^E, n. Something added, attached to, or an- 
nexed. 

tAB-PfiRB’ARCE, n. Something annexed. Bp. HaH 
AB>PkNi>^ART, 0 . Hanging to; belonging to, annexed. 
AP-pfiRD'ART. R. An accidental or adventitious po^ Hala. 


dental or aafventitious port. Hals. 


(Las^ An inLentance belonging to another inheritance, 
f AP^BRD'ipR-CY, a. That wmch is annexed, ^pelman, 
TAP-PfiN^Dl-cXTE, e. 0 . To add to. UaU. 
tAP-P£R-Df-cA'TiQN,R. Appendage. Hale, 

Ap-p£ R' BI-OLE, « R. A small appendage. Smart. 
AP-P?R-Dlc'v-^'iTE,* a. (BoL) Having some kind of ap- 
pendages. P. Cye. 

AP-pBr’^DJX, n.,* pi AB"P£r'di-c£ 9, or A^PfiN'Djx-¥9- 
Something appended ; an adjunct or concomitant ; a sup- 
plement to a literary work. 

Ap-p£nse' 2 * a. Being bung up, as a hat on a pin. Loudon, 
tAP-P¥R-C£lVE', V. R. [oppsrceeotr, Fr.J To perceive. 
Chaucer. 

tXP-P?R-c£lv’iRO, R. Perception. Chaucer. 
Xp-P¥R-c£p'tiqn, r. That degree of perception which ro- 
fleets upon itself, consciousness. Reid. 
tAP.Pl^RMl.. tt. Dnnirer. Shak. 


i AP-p£R'}L, R. Danger. Shah. 

L'p-P?R-TAIN', V. n. [appartenir, Fr.] [i. appertaiwed; 
pp. APPERTAIRI'VO, APPEIITAINEU.] To belong tS US of 

right or by nature , to relate to. 
tXP-P¥B-TAlR'M£NT, R. That which Bi^itains. Shak. 
AP-pRb'TE-NARCE, 7 u An adjancL Brown. See Appur- 

TENARCE. 

i Ap-p£R'T9-NARCE, V. a. To have as an adjunct. Carew. 
Ap-p£r'T|-r£rt, a. Belonging to. Shak. 
Ap-p£R'Tj-N£RT, R. Any thing pertaining. Shak. 
fp’P^-TkMCE, I n. [appi^teRce, old Fr.l Carnal desire ; seu- 
AP’PB-TfiR-cy, ) sual desire; appetite; desire. MUton. 
Xp’p¥-t£rt, a. [appetensy L.] Very desirous. Sir O. Buck. 
tAP-P^-Tj-BlL'j-TY, iL duality of being desirable. Brain- 
hall 

t^AP'P?-Tl-BLB, a. [appetikSiSy L.J Desirable. Brown. 
Ap'P¥-tite, r. [appctitusy LJ Natural desire , desire of 
sensual pleasure , relish for food ; keenness of stomach , 
hunger. 

tAP'P9-TlTE, p. a. To desire. Sir T. Elyot. 
iAP-P?-TT"TipN, (iip-p9-tlsb'vn) R. [appetiiiOy L.] Desire. 
Hammond. 

tAP-P5-Tl“TlOV8, a. Palatable; desirable Todd. 
tAP'pi-T|-TTVE, a. That desires. Hale. 

Ap'P9-tIze,*p a. To create an appetite. Sir W. SeotL [R.j 
Ap’p?-Tl2-¥B,* n. He or that which app* ti/es. Byron. 
Ap'P|-AR»* a- Relating to Appius , denoting a way from 
ancient Rome to Brundusium. Ency. 

Af-Vhkvv't V. a, [applaud^ L.] [u ArFLAUDED ; pp. ai*- 
PLAUDiRo, applauded.] To pniise by clapping the hand ; 
to praise highly ; to extol. 

AP'PlXud^ER, r. One who applauds. Burton. 
AP~PLXu9E',n. Act of applauding, a shout of approbation; 
loud praise ; encomium. 

AP-PLAU’8)VE. o. Apidauding. Sir R. Fonshaw. 

Ap'PLE, (Sp'pl; R. The fruit of the apple-tree ; the pupil of 
tbe eye. 

Af'ple, (ap'pl)», R. To fonn like an apple. Marshall 
Ap'ple-Domp-lirg,* r. a dumpling made of apples. 
Child. 

Ap'ple-GrXft, r. a scion or graft of an apple-tree. 
Ap^PLE-HAr-V^st, n. Tbe time of gathering apples. 
Ap'PLE-JftHN, R. See John- Afple. 

Ap'ple-PIe,* r. a pie made of apples. Ash. 
Ap’ple-SAuce, n. Bauce made of apples. Parks, 
Ap'fle-TXrt, r. a tart made of apples. Shak. 
Ap'ple-TrE£, r. a tree which proauces apples. 
Ap'fle-Wo-man, (-wAm-yn) r. A woman who sells ap- 
ples. 

Ap’PLE-yXRD, R. An orchard. 

AP-PlT' 41 -ble, o. That may be applied. Hosker. 
AP-plI'amce, R. Act of applying ) application. Shak, 
Ap-pl}-C9-bTl’|-ty, «. Applicableness. More. 
Ap'pl|-cA‘BLB, a. That may be applied : suitable. 
AP'PLf-CA'BLE-Rts^ R. Fltness to be applied. Boyle. 
Ap'PL|-c^-BLy, od. as to be properly applied. 
Ap^pli-cXict, Rk One who applms ; a petitioner. 
AP’PL|-CATE,n. An ordinate in conic sections ; that which 
is Rppli^ 

f Af'pl|-cAte, ®. 0 . To appty to. Pearson, 
Xp-pli-cX'tion, b. Act of applying ; state of being applied 


ling pertaining. Shak. 

iy old Fr.l Carnal desire ; sen- 


^ commoiily »o- aS^T’ee, r. One who applies. Montagu. 

centedontheiastiyllabie. ftpWMEWT, n. AppUcitl on. AfarstoRT 
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Ing; state of being applied 
f ; industry ; intense study 
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f* a> U] [ 4 . Am.fBtt ; pp, Am.Ttito, Ar> 

rLtKD.j To put to ; to lav upon ; to uie ; to bavo racontM 
to ; to addroM to; to Milt to ; to dovote { to btuy. 
i^p-PLl?% V* n. To iuit} to afreet to fit. 
iPFOooiATVEAt* (»Pi)t9*^‘ta^ra) a* t^t.] (Mum*) Anola 
ofembpliisbmentorexpreaoion. P, Cytu 
^p-p51nt', V. «. [oppMNlor, Fr.] [4. AProiRTaD; pp* ap- 
rot:«TtNu, AProiNTBo.] To fix ; to Bettle ; to eotabliofa by 
niitlioritjr or docreo ; to fiimish ; to equip ; to direct. 

A P- POINTS V. n. To decree. 9 Sam. zvii. 

^p p5rNT'^*BLE,* a. Tbat may be appointed. KnmtUs* 
AP-P^lNT'iFX>f*i’« ^ Settled ; eMddiined; equipped; ftir- 
nished. 

jAp pblNT-fifi^^ n. One who receives an appointment; a 
foot-tpldier. 

i^p-p5lNT'$R, tt. One who appoints. Ortgory* 
^p-poTnt^mi^nt, n. Act of appointing; state of being ap- 
pointed; stipulation; decree; direction; order; equip- 
ment , an allowance paid. 

t \p-p 6 rt' 5 R, n. {appcrUr^ Fr.] A biinger in. Hole* 
i\p-p5R'TlQN| V. a. [qpporetoiutfr) Fr.] [u appoetioicbd ; 
pp. AFPoarioinao, aeportionbo.] To set out or divide in 
just proportions ; to distribute. 

I \p-POR'TiQN-^TB-Nfi 8 S, H. Just proportion. Hammitnd. 
^p-RdR'TiQN-^Ry a. One who apportions. Cotgrave* 
i^p-pdR^TiQN-BCfiNT, n. Act of apportioning; that which 
is apportioned ; act of dividing a rent, Ac., into parts. 
tAp-p 09 ES V. eu [appo9eT,Ft. \ appono^'L.'] To put ques- 
tions to ; to apply ; to pose. Auon^ 

Ap-p6$^]^e, r. (Lom) An examiner ; a questioner. 
Ap'p<?-8Ite, (ap'q-zlt) «• Proper ; fit , suitable ; well applied. 
AP'P 9 - 9 TTE-i.y, (ftp'v-z^t-1^) «d. Properly ; suitably. 
Ap'p 9 - 9 Yte-N 98 S, n. Fitness: suitableness. Halt. 
AP-P<?-9t''TipN, (&p-q-xl8h'vn; n. Addition. — {Qram.) The 
placing of one noun or pronoun by the side of another of 
the same meaning, in the same case. 

^p-p 69 ' 1 -tTv£, a. Applicable. KrtatchbulL [r.] 
^p-PRAta£', (ap-prazO V. a. [prstmm, L. , appreeierf Fr.] [t. 
ASPaAisED; pp. ArPRAisiiro, ArPRAiiso.] To set a price 
upoiM to estimate the value of; to value. Bladdume. 
^[f^This word is commonly pronounced, and often writ- 
ten, appnie; and it was formerly so written by good 
English authors, as Lord Bacon, Bp. Hall, Ac. Dr. Web- 
ster spells it apprize f but the English dictionaries uni- 
formly have appraige ; though Todd, after giving the word 
appraisemenlj adds, ** Formerly and rightly, opprizemenL** 
AP-PRAi 9 £'uipMT, n. Act of appraising ; valuation. Bloch- 
stone. 

Ap-prAi 9 ' 9 R, n< One who sets a price, or appraises. 
tlP-PRI^-cX'TiON, n. [apprecor, L.] Earnest prayer. Bp. 
Hall, 

f Ap'pR¥-ca-tp-ev, a. Praying or wishing any good. Bp. 
Hall. 

Ap-prS'ci-a-ble,* ( 9 p-prS^ 8 h 9 -a-bl) o. Capable of being 
appreciated or valued. Walker, 

Ap-pe£'c1-Ate, (ap-pre'sh^-at) «, a. [apprider^ Fr.] [u 
APpRBciATEo , pp, APPRsciATiNo, APPRsoi ATSD.] To es- 
timate Justly ; to value. 

Ap-PRE-Cf-A'TI9N, (ap-prS-sh^-I^shun) n. Valuation. 
ap-pr:^-h£nd', v, a, [apprekando^ L.] [i. APPRGHKifDED ; 
pp, APPRBHBrroirro, apfrehbndbo.] To lay hold on by 
authority ; to seize in order for trial ; to conceive by the 
mind , to think on with fear. 

AP-PR^-Hfinro^,* V. n. To think ; to suppose ; to imagine. 
.Atterbwry, 

Xp-pr 9-H£ND^¥R, n. One who apprehends. 
Ap-pR^-HfiN'sj-BLE, a. That may be apprehended. 
Ap-PR9-HfiN'8iQN, n. Act of apprehending; seizure for 
trial ; conception ; fear ; suspicion. 

AP-PR£-H£N'8|yE, a. Uuick to understand ; fearAil. 
AP-PR£-H£N'8}VE-Ly, od. In an apprehensive manner. 
Ap-PR£-H£N^8}yE-N£88,n. The being apprehensive. 
AP-PRfiN'TJOE, (gp-prSn'tjs} R, [eaprentif Fr.] A person 
hound by indenture, for a certain time, to perfofm services 
for a master, receiving in retom instruction in his trade or 
occupation. 

AP-PEEN^TfCE, V. a, rC APPaBiTTioxo ; pp. ArraBifTfoino, 
APPRBiTTioaD.l To bind or put out as an apprentice. 
AP-PBfiN'T|OE-^fifi,* R. A pecuniary sum paid to the 
master of an apprentice. BloekatenM. 
tAp-PE£ir'TiOB-HOOD, (r^fid) R. Apprenticeship. Shak. 
AP-PE£N'TfOE-8HlP, R. ^e state or term of being an ap- 
prentice. Digby* 

tAP-PR£N'Ti-84pE, R. Apormitlceship. Baeon. 

AP-PBlgE', «. a* [wpriMt n.] APniisBo Avraisiiro, 
Apraisan.] To miorm ; to give notice of. WuUa. 
Ap-Pe1ze\ V. a. To act a price upon ; to appraise. Jte. HaU. 
IAp-pbIze', r. Inforauitlon. Ootssr. 

AP-PBlzs'MVlfT,*^ R. Act of apprizing; valuation; ^ 
prais^e:^ Bom Sm Affeaisz ArpmAisnitaM r. 

draw or 


Ap-PRdACH'i V, a. To bring or come ntst to. Temple. 
AP>PEdACH% R. Act of drawing naor ; access.— <fbrc.} A 
trench or covered way by which a IbrtFess may be ap 
proached. 

AP-PEdAOB'4-Bl.x, «. Accessible. JakuMou. 

AP-PR&ACH'f R, R. One who approaches. Bkak, 
Xp-pr^aob'INB,* p. 0 . Coming near to ; approximating. 
AP-PE^AOB^LXWf* A* 'I'hat cannot be approached, su- 

fAi^RbAOB'XEVT, R. Act of coming near. Brown. 
AP'PRP bate, o. [opprokOf L.] [f Approv^. Sir T.ElyoL] 
(Seoteh Law) Approved ; accepted. Tomtitu, 
Ap^prO-bAts,* V. s. To try ; to allow ; to commend ; to 
approve. “ The cause of this battle every man did allow 
and approbate.** HaU, Henry FIL ^Thls word, once 
in use in England, has long been disused. It is, how*^ 
ever, used by the American clergy as a sort of technical 
term, in the senfe of to liaenMO, or to give ofprobotwa to 
preach. Pickering, 

Ap-pr<>-bX'ti9N, r. The act of approving; state of being 
approved ; commendation j support. 

Ap'prp-bA-T|VE, [ap'pre-baUiv, JT. Bm, R, Wb. Todd; gp- 
prS^bs-tlv, Ja,] a. Approving. Cotgraoe. 

Ap'prq-bA-tqr, r. [L.] One who ^proves. Evelyn, [r.] 
Ap'prq-bA-TQ-RV> [ap'ro-ba-to-r?, K. Sm. JR. Wb, Toddi 
ftp-iy-ba't9-i’9» Scott, Aeh f a*prb^ba-to-ro, Maunder,] a. Ap- 
proving. Sheldon, 

fAP-PROMPT', V. a. To excite; to quicken. Bacon, 
fAp-PRddp^, R. Approbation. Shak. 

fAP-PRdP'EIt-XTE, V. a, [amiropero, L.1 To hasten. Bailey. 
tXP-PRQ-PtN 'QUITE, V. n. Xoppropinqud, L.] To draw nigh 
unto. Bailey. 

i lP-PBC>-P|N-QUl'TI9N, R. Act of approaching. Bp, HaU. 
lP-prq-pTnque', (&p-piy-plnkO «. a. To approach. Hudx- 
bras, [A ludicrous Word.] 

AP“PR5'pei-X-bI‘Bi a* That may be appropriated. 
AP'PR6 'PE|-Ite, b. a. [approprxo, low appropriat- 

BD;pp. APPROPRIATIRO, APPROPRIATSO.J TO COnslgn tO 

some use ; to set apart ; to take as one’s own. — (Law) To 
alienate a benefice. 

Ap-pr5'prmte, a. Peculiar ; fit ; adapted to ; suitable. 
tAP-PR5'PB|-XTE, R. Peculiarity. Boyle. 
Ap-pr6'pri-^te-lv, ad. In an appropriate manner. 
AP-PR6'PRj-XTE-N£88, R. Q,uality of being appropriate. 
AP-PRO-PRJ-I'TlpNj n. Act of appropriating; an v tiling 
appropriated ; consignment. — (Imw) A severing of a ben- 
efice ecclesiastical to the use of some religious house, or 
dean and chapter, bishopric, or college. Oowel. 
AP-pr6'pri-a-tIve,* a. Making appropriation. Ec. Rev. 
AP-pr6'pr|-I-tpr, n. One who appropriates. — (Ltw) One 
possessed of an appropriated benefice. Ayl^fia, 
Ip-prq-prI'£-ta-rv, r. a lay possessor of the profits of a 
benefice. Reiman, 

Ap-pr6v'a-ble, a. Meriting approbation ; laudable. 
AP-PRdv'X-BL.E-N£ss,* H. State of being approvable. 
Browne. 

AP-PR&y'AL, n. Approbation ; commendation. Temple. 
tAP-PRfty'ANCB, n. Approbation. Spenser, 

Ap-prOve', V, a, [approbo, L.; approuvery Fr.] [i ap- 
proved ; pp. APPRoviNo, APPUOVBD ] To like ; to emress 
liking to ; to commend ; to make worthy. — (Law) To m- 
crease the profits of; to improve. 

Ap-pr^ved',* (ap-pr6vd') p. o. Examined ; tried ; accepted. 
AP-pr6ve'm£NT,r. [Approbation. Hayward,] — (Law)Im- 
' provement ; profits of lands. Blackstone, 

AP-PR^y ^£Ry n. One who approves. — (Law) One who, beiu g 
indicted, confesses the fact, and accuses his accomplices. 
Ap-pb5v'}NO,* p, a. Affording approbation : Justifying. 
tAP-PRftx'i-MANT, a. Approaching. Sir E. Dertng. 
AP-PRdx'l-MATE, a. [ad and proxunus, L.] Near to ; 
proaching. Browne. 

AP-PR^Z'I-MITE, V. O. [i APPaoXIHATBD; pp, APPBOXl- 

UATiRO, APPRO xiM ATOP.] To causc to como near, to 
bring near. Barrow, 

AP-PROx'l-MiTE, V. R. To come near. Busdte, 
Ap-pr6x'j-matb-lv,* ad. By approximation. Shane. 
Ap-pr6x-i-ma'tipn, r. Act of approximating; a drawing 
near; approach.— (JlfotA.) A continual approach, nearer 
still, and nearer, to the quantity sought, but not expected 
to be found ; an approach to equality. 
Ap-pr6x'i-ma-tIvb,^ a. Near to ; approaching. Ed, Rev. 
AP-PROx'f-MA-TlyE-i.Y,*ad> ^Mproximation. Wm, Jacob, 
ap'POlsb, [tp'pfils. & W.J.SL F, Ja, f apholils', JP. E, Sm. 
R, Wb,\ R. [appulaus, LJ The act of striking against.— 
(AetrwC) The approach of two luminaries to a conjunction. 
Ap>pDl'biqn,* R. The act of atriking againsu Smart 
Ap-pOl'B}VE,‘^ a. Striking against. SemrL 
AF-pOi.'a|yE-LY»* ed. In an appulsive manner. Dr, Allen. 
AP-PtlR'T¥-NANCB, R. [imfiSReitce, Fr.] (Law) Tbat 
which appehaint; soinetning belonging; an atUuncU 
Barrow, 

AP-PtiR'TX-NANT, a. (Lam) Joined to. BUckmcnc, 
tXp'RI-OlTB, e. R. [apneor, L.] To bosk in the sim. Ray* 
tA-PRiC'l-TY, n. Sunshine. Batloy, 


ap- 


rKUAOMSO ; pp, ATPROACHIRIA, APPROACIIZD | AO OrBW Or I TAF'Rf'OATB, V, R. 14.1 

come near; to approximate^ || fA-P&Xc'l-TY, n. Sunshine. Batlo\ 
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X PEI-C^T, «. A rtonc fhiH rwemblini: n p^ach. 
l^PKIL, a. L.] llie feurtli montli of the fear. 

A'PE|l«>F6oLy *. One imposed upon on tne first of Apni. 
£bv 

A»^L-P66i^DAy, a. The flwrt day of Aprfl. 

W PttUf ml* [L.] From the fonne/ ; - » 

in a method of wasoning when tha effect is proved by the 

cause. CampMl, *» «. r . 

IA'proh, (i'pMrn) [S'wn., W. P.^F. K. (^IW, * f/j;' 

* a^prun •&'pvTii, colUgniaUfy «• A cloth bung be- 
fore, to keep the other dress clean j a covct worn ow 
the lap in a chaise; the fet skin covering tlm beUy of a 
goose ; a jriece of lead covering the touchhole of a great 

B A^ronbd, (S'ppmd) a. Wearing an apron. 

A'pron-MXn, (i'pvnwnin) «. A workman } an artillcer. 

HA'PROK-STRlNe,* (a'ppm-atrlng) a. The string of an 
apron. Savage. « , ^ ^ 

JiP-RQ~p6s*f ad. [k propesy Fr.] Opportunely. 

JlP^S'fs. n, Gr.J pi. XP'Bf-Ds^y or Xp*8E9. (Astrea.) 
Two points of the orbit of a planet, at the greatest and 
least distance fiom thesnn and the earth ; a concave wall 
w n»cbe. , . j * 

Apt, a. [aptus, L.] Fit j having a tendency to } inclined to j 
ready ; quick ; qualified for. * « , 

j Apt, V. a. [i^toy L.] To suit ; to adapt ; to fit. B, Jonson. 
tAPT'^-Bl.B, s. Accommodable. Skenoood. 
tAP'TATE, e. 0 . To make fit. Bnley. 

Ap'TRR,* n. An insect. Smart, See Aptskai*. 

P' r^- RA,* «. pL {EnL) A class of wingless insects. Crahb. 
See ArrasAK. 

Ap't?-rXl,* o. (-dwA.) Not having wings or columns. P. 
Cue. 

Ap't?-rXn,* n. {EtU.) One of a class of insects without 
wings. Brande, 

XP'T¥-Rtx,* «. {OntUk.) A large bird of New Zealand, a! 

most destitute of wings, and valued for its feathers. Shaw. 
Ap'T¥-roCb,* a. Fitted to ; apteral j not having wings or 
membranous expansions. Ktrby. 

XP'Tf-TC»E, n. [iPr.] Fitness ; tendency ; disposition. 
I^P-TI-tC'DI-NAL,* a. Fit , suitable. Baiter. 
fAP-Ti-TO'Df-N^L-LV,* ad. Suitably ; fitly. Baxter. 

Apt'ly, ad. Properly ; pertinently , readily , acutely. 
APT^N^sa, n. Fitness ; suitableness ; disposition to any 
thing ; quickness of apprehension ; tendency , aptitude. 
Ap'TOTE, n. [d and vrwvij, Gr.] (Grom.) A noun not d 
dined with cases. • 

n. [L .3 martinet ; a constellation. Crabh, 
AP-V-RtT'jc,* a. (Med.) Free from fever. Dungbson. 
AP'Y-Et3C-Y,* a. (Med.) Intermission of a fever. Crabb. 
Ap'Y-ROOs,* a. Not changed by the effect of heat Brande. 
A'wt^A, (k'kw?) n. [L.] Water: —almost Anglicized, in 
some compounds, as aquaartta. 
i\Ji>Qtr,^L-FiiR'Tf8y^kw^-(^T't\9. S. P. Jo, K, Sm.; &k-wg- 
fdr'tjB, W. J. F. it] a. [L.] Nitric acid. 

I A' qV4-M^-JiP a. [L.] A stone of bluish green ; beryl. 
\A*qu,^-Mf-RlB’pLl8yn. [L.] A medical water 
fA>QU 4 ~Rs-€fAfLf 8 y n. [L.! Same as agua^eguu 
I Afqu^-RE'Pf-di a. [L.J Nitro-muriatic acid. 
j^qvA* Rf-tMy* a, A pond, cistern, or place in a garden, 
formed for cultivating aquatic plants. 2lr<mde. 
j^qvl' Rf-tSy (g-kwi'r^-fis) a. fL.] The Water-bearer, the 
* eleventh si^ in the z^iat^ 

A-QuXt'IC, o. [ofaotieus, L.1 Relating to or Inhabiting water. 
^-quXT'ic,* a. (Bel) A plant which grows in the water. 
Brpant, 

A-auXT^}-CAL, a. Same as afuatzc. EftdvK. 
fAQ^UA-TlLE, 0 . Inhabiting the water. Brotana. 
.\Jifqtr 4 -TlETy*n. Same as affva-etiita. Brande. 

a. [L. 4 - It] A species of engraving re- 
sembling in effect a drawing ia India ink. P. Cye. 

i s’ qu 4 ^TQp-pX> Fdj* n. A poisonous fluid. P. Oyc. 

.A' qUA^Vr TJE. a. [L.] Brandy, or ^irit of wine. Shak. 
LQ^UE-DtJcT, [Ak'we-dnkt,IF./.F. Jis. S»a.il.f l^kwe-dttkt, 
Sy P. JT.] a. [aqumdtuiae, li«] An artificial channel for 
water. 

lA-auS'i-Ty, a. Waterinew. B. Jenson. 

A'QU^tls, (S'kw^hs) a. Containing water; watery. 
A'QUE-oCs-irgaa, a. Quality of being aqueous. 
X'Qtii-FbRM,* 0 . Having the form of water, JMy. 
jlquiLA* (Ek'w^^a) a. [L.] pi. AqujLM. An eagle; a 
constellation. OniM. 

Jt-qupz&fif 4 ,* a. (BoU) A genns of plants ; the colum- 
Wne. P. Cifc. 

XQ'tii-UiTB, r&k'v^n, or kk'w^tn) fllk'we^ln, 8, J. F. 
Jp.i tlk'w^n, W. P. 9m, i kk^w^In, or ftk'wf-lXn, K.] 
e, fe^tnits, iL] Resembling an ea|^ ; booked, as an 
eiime’s beak. 

Aq'i^-L5ii, CAk'w^l^n) a. [sfuOs, L.] The north wind, 

8/iaft, 

f (f-kwfisO a. [aquOy L.] Watery. BaUop. 

(a-kwbs*94^) a. Wateiiness. BaOen, 

A. R. stands for omm regm ; that is, the year of the reign. 
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A'R4B,eeAR'AB,ta'rab, llr>b,J!er»w»^ a. A 

native of Arabia. „ , « * 

' 4 -B£ 8 QtTB, ^r'a-bfisk) s. rerokssgas, Fr.] Rel^iig to 
he Arabs, and aj^died to nney ornaments of foliage, 
itentB, foe. 

Ar^A-b£ 8QUE, (ftr'e-bCsk) a. [t The Arabic tenguage. 
GWArie.] A capricious or heterogeneous species of orna- 
ment or flower-work. P. Oye. ^ 

L-Rl^Bf-AN, s. Relating to Arabia. &r T. irerbert. 
.-rA'bi-AF) A native of Arabia ; nii Arab. Jeatah xiil. 
oR^4-BXc, a. Relating to Arabia ; Arabian. 

Ar^a-bIo, a. The language of Arabia. fTorUirngUn. 
A-RAB't-CAl., a. Arabian ; Arabic. Skelton. ^ _ 

A-rAb')-04I.^Y» ad. In the Arabian manner. «r T. Mer- 

Ar'a-bIh,* a. fCkem.) The principle which forms the base 
of all gums. IsVsaew, , ^ ^ 

AR'A-BigV,* a. An Arabic word, phrase, or idiom. Aefo 
Ar'a-bIst,* a. One versed in Arabic literature. Kwrwleo. 
Ar'4-blx, e.J[«rsWw, L.] FH for the plough or tillage. 
Ar'a-BV, a. The country of Arabia. Milton, [Poetical.] 
A-ba'ceovs,* (p-rfi'shps) a. (Bet,) Noting a genus of acrid 
endogens. Brande, 

A-RAEH',*a. SeeAaaACH. 

^r'a-cr/s,* a. The earth-nut ; a kind of pulse. P. Cye. 
.d-JtXgrir'JvpBA,* n. pL (EnL) A class of small animals, 

* including spiders, mites, and scorpions. P. Cye, 
A-RXjeH'ni-DXN,* n. (EnL) One of the amchnida ; a spi- 
der.— (GeoL) A fossil spider or scorpion. Bneklamd. 
A-rAch^KoId,* n. (Anat.) A tunic of the vitreous humor 
of the eye ; a thin, transparent membrane between the 
pia mater and dura mater. Brande. 

A-bAeh'n6Id,* a. (AnaL fo BoL) Relating to an arach- 
noid ; resembling a spider's web. P. Oyc. ^ ^ 

jlRrApM-BbPDE^y H. pU [dpdxrn and ei6os,Qr.] (AnaL) 
See Arachwoid. 

AR-AJEn-N6L.'Q-jSt8T,*a. One versed in amchnology. Ktrby. 
Ar-AEH-n6l'P jsy,* »• The science of the arachnula. 

ARAwySBy (?ur-4n'y5) a. JFr.] A spider. — (Pc>rt.) A 
branch, return, or gallery of a mine. Batley. 
tA-RAT 8 E', ( 9 -razO V. rt. To raise. SAak. 

Aii- 4 -MjE'AN,* I a. Relating to Aram, or the Chaldees. P. 
Ar-A-mA'|C,* i Cye. 

AR-,k-NEl'D^N,* n. (EnL) A sj^ies of spider. Firby. 
A-rA'n?-o08, o. [omaes, L.] Resembling a cobweb. 
A-bXn'g5,*». a species of bead made of rough coriieliaii. 
McCulloch. 

A-RX'TIpN, n. [araUOy L.] Act of ploughing. Cowley. [R.J 
tAR'A-TP-RV» a. That contributes to tillage. Bailey. 
A-RXv-CA»Rf-Ay*n. (Bol) a genus of gigantic firs. P 
Cyc. 

AR'B 4 -t.l 8 T, 71 . A crossbow. Camden, See Arcubalist. 
Ar^B 4 -U 8 T-¥R, 71. A crossbow-man. Speed, [r.] 
AR^Bj-TgR, 71 . [L.] One appointed to decide a point in dis- 
pute ; an arbitrator ; a indge. 
tXB'BJ-TER, a. a. To judge. Hnloest. 

Ar'bi-tb 4 -ble, (Rr'b^rsi-b!) a. Arbitrary ; depending up- 
on the will ; determinable. Bp. HalL 
fAR'Bl-TEipE,* n. Arbitration. Str fVm. Temple. 
AR*bIt'ba-m£nt, 71. Will ; determination ; choice. Mdtem. 
AR'Bi-TBA-Bl-Ly, ad. In an arbitrary manner. 
AB'B|-TRA-RJ-wft88, n. QuaMty of being arbitrary. 
fAB-B|-TRA'EI-Ot)8, s. Arbitrary , despotic. More. 
fAB-Bl-TBX'Bl-oOs-Ly, od. Aibitrarily. OlanvdU. 
AB'Bl-TRA-Ry, s. Bound by no rule or law ; depending on 
the will ; despotic ; absolute ; voluntary. 

AE'B|-TBATE,a. a. ft. arbitratjed; pp. AnsiraATtno, a»- 
BiTRATED.] To dccidc ; to judge of. 

Ab'bi-trAte, r. %. To give judgment. &>wtk. 
AR-Bi-TRX'TipN, 71. Act of arbitrating. — (Ame) The In 
vestigation and determination of a cause hy an unofficial 
person, or by persons mutually chosen by the contending 
parties , arbitrament. 

Ar-B)-trA'tipn-B6kd,* It. (Lecw) A solemn obligation to 
submit to an award. Blaeketane. 

AR^B|-TRA-TpR, n. An Umpire ; a judge.— (Xoip) A per- 
son chosen by parties at variance to determine a matter 
in dispute. 

Ar-B|-trA'trix, n. A female Judge. Skerwood, 
^R-BlT^R7-M:gRT,ii. Decision , determination ; award. 8eo 
Arpitramci«t. 

Ar' 11 |-Tr£k 8 , n. (i female arbiter. MUon, 

AB^BpR, n. Jorbory L., a tree.] A place covered with 
branches of trees; a bower:— the axis or spindle OH 
which a wheel turns. 

tXR^Bp-RA-Ry, a. Belonging to a tree. BaUay, 
tAR^Bp-RA-TpR, n. A planter of trees. JDesIyTk 
AR'BpRBD,*' (Ur'hvrd) a. Furnished wHb an arbor. PoUak, 
i^R-BO^RB-oOa, 0 . Belonging to or growing on trees. 
AR-Bp-Bka'pgBT, a. Growbig like a tree ; dendrttk. Ben 
tdwn. 

Ab^>b£t. n. [arhoTy L.] A small tree or shrub. MSlem, 

AR^BQ-RtfTVtSy* 71. {L.\pL U XR^BQ-RVTAi »Ug* A»- 
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BQ-Ei'TVM9. A place where treea grow } a plantation of 
treei or sbritba* Loudon, 
f AR-BdR'l-OAi«t A* Relating to treea. BoootU, 

Relating to arboriculture. L»n- 

&R-BQ-iii-oOt<T^VBB,* a. The art of cultivating treea and 
•hruba. Bmnde, 

Xa-BQ-Rl-<fDLT'V‘Rt8Tf* M, One who practiaea arboricul- 
ture. Loudon 

AR^opR>iBT, n. One who makea treea hia atudy. HotooU, 
Ar'B9-RoD8, «. Belonging to a tree. Mdton, 

Ar'bob-VTwb, a. A apecfes of bind-weed. 

Ar’ B i^Rr-VP Tja,* n, [L.] {Bot) An everffreen tree. Orabb, 
Ah^bDs-^LB, (ax'bQs-al) n, {arbuscula^ L.] A little tree or 
shrub. 

AB-bDs'tjve,* o. Covwred with ahruba. Smart, 

AR-ttPid H, [L.] An orchard, hopyard, or vineyard. 

Crabb, 

Ar'bOtb, n. [artmtuo, L.] A genua of evergreen treea > the 
strawberry-tree. 

AR-bO't?-an, «• Relatii^ to the arbute. Evelyn, 

Arc, a. [arcust L., ore, Fr.] A segment of a circle j any 
part of a curve lino : an arch.* 

Ar'ca,*». (ZooL) a Linncean genua of vermes. Brands. 
AR-cabe', n. [Pr.] {Arch,) A senes of arches crowned 
with a roof or ceiling, with a walk or passage underneath ; 
a small arch within a building. 

Ar-cad'¥Bi* b. Furnished with an arcade. P, Mag, 
Ar-cA'di-AN, a. Relating to Arcadia. MiUon, 

Ar'c n. The country of Arcadia. MiUon, 

IAr-cAne I a. [orcaniw, L.] Secret, mysterious. Bp. 
Berkeley 

AR-cA'Dr^Mj n. [L.] pi. 4 R~cX'N 4 . A secret ; particularly, 
a secret I ecipe or remedy. Sifltll. 

AR-cl^s'Tiii-DA,* n. (Bot.) A small cone whose scales be- 
come succulent, ana form a deshy ball. Brands. 

Akch, n. [arcuSf L. , arc, Fr.] pL Xrcu'¥$. Part of a cir- 
cle or ellipse , an arc ; a concave or hollow structure sup- 
IMirted by its own curve j the sky, or vault of heaven. 
Arch, v. a. [t. aechco ; pp. archino, archkd.] To form 
or shape ns an arch ; to build arches , to form into arches. 
Arch, a, J[ ipvo;, Gr.j Ohiof ; of the first class. Shak. Wag- 
gHh , mirtiintl , shrewd. Su){ft. 

Arch, in composition, signifies chufj or of the first class; 
as, arehaij^elf archbishop. 

ARCH-a-bom-(-na'TI9N,* n, A chief abomination. E. Ev- 
erett. 

AR-jBHjB-dG'RA-PHV,* R. A Writing or treatise on antiqui- 
ty. Elmes. 

Ar-CUvE-q-lS'^I-AN,* n. An archiBologist. J. Murray. 
AR-jCiiE-Q-Ld<^'jc, a. Relating to archeology. 
AR-CUAi-Q-Ld^'f-CAL)* a. Relating to archieology. Ash. 
AR-ciiJE-dL'o-JjiisT,* R. One versed in archeology. Ssa- 
gcr. 

AR-CH^-dL'O-oy, n. [tipxuTfjf and htfyof. Or.] Learning 
ill, or knowleage of, ancient things, a discourse on an- 
tiquity : antiquities. 

Ar-iCha'|c, a. Old; ancient; gone or growing out of use. 

Damson. 

Ar-chA'I-CAL,* a. Same as oreAoic. Hunter. 

Ar'ch^-T9M, n. [dpxulorpbfj Gr.J An ancient phrase or id- 
iom. Watts, 

ARCH-AN'<?EL,n. One of the highest order of angels: — a 
plant called dead nettle. 

ARCH-A\-ji£L'|c, a. Belonging to archangels. Milton. 
Arch-a-poh^tle, (Areb-a-pM'si) n. Chief apostle. Trapp. 
Arch-ar'j 0 iij-t£ct, a. The highest architect. Sylvester. 
ARCu-BfiA'cON, (kreh-bS'kn) n. Chief place of prospect. 
Arcu-bIsu'qp, n. The primate of a province containing 
several dioceses , a bishop of the first class, wlio superin- 
tends the conduct of other bishops, his sufirogans ; a met- 
ropolitan. 

ARcii-BfsH'pp-RTc, n. The state. Jurisdiction, or province 
of an archbbihop. 

Arch-bOtcii'^e, a. Chief mender. [Ironical.] Bp. Corbet. 
Arch-bvp-p66n',* », The chief bunbon. SeoU. 
ARCH-BUfLO'lPR, (Ihrch-blld'^r) *• Chief builder. Harmar. 
ARCH-BryT'L^a,* %, The chief. butler formerly an of- 
ficer of the German empire. Ask, 
ARcu-cHAifi'B)|iR-£.Aur,« a. Formerly a high officer of the 
German empire. Ask. 

ARcH-ciiXff'c£i4-LpR,* n, A great officer, who formerly 
presid*^ over the secretaries of a court. Aoh. 
arch-chAnt'?b, It. The chief chanter. 

ARCH-i3HRH'}C, o. Of Uw highest ehemic power, MUUm. 
ARcu-cpN-spiR'v'^QR, B. A principal conspirator. Maat^ 
drsU. 

Aroh-crIt'jc, n. liie chief critic. TV, of Bseealwi 
ARcii-o£A'tiO]f, (llrcb-dA^kn) a* [arMidMesitinr, L.J A sub- 
stitute for a bishop, or one who supplies the bishop’s place 
and office 

XRou-DtA'ooii-Bir, Clroli-da'lM f^)it. The office, Jurlsdio* 
tion, or residence m an orchaeacon. 
ARou-DfiA^ooN-siitP, n. The office of an grchdeacon. 


AROH-Dro-ofiax,* n. The dioceoe of an archbioHop. Oeut, 
Mag. 

AacH-Dl-v7NE^ii. A principal theologian. Burton 

ABCH-DRtr^lo,* n. The chief of Uie Druids. Ash, 

ARCH-DO^CAt>f a« Belonging to an archduke. Quthr^ 

ABCH-D&OH^]g:s8, a. The wife of an archduke ; the daugh- 
ter of the emperor of Austria. 

Xroh-dDch^V,* «. The territory of an archduke ot arch- 
duchess. Butler. 

Xroh-oOke', a. A title given to some aovereigB princes, 
as of Austria. Carew. 

Arch-dCxe'oqm, n. The territory of an archduke. 

Xrch'i^d, (Rrch'^d, or Rrcht) [Itrcb'^, S. W. Jo. E. ; Rrcbt, 
Sm. JT.] a. Having the form of an arch. Shak. This 
word is eoUoquiaUp pronounced orehL 

Arch-£n'e-MY, n. A chief enemy. MUton. 

Arch'j^b, n. [orcAer, Fr.J One who shoots with a bow, 
Shak, 


Arch'£R-£ss, Ik She that shoots with a bow. Fanshatoe. 

Arch'^-rv, 7k The skill or practice of an archer; the use 
of the bow. 

Arch^£9-Court, (!lrch'$z-k5rt) ik An ecclesiastical court 
belonging to the archbishop of Canterbury, so called from 
Bow Church, or Bt. Mary-ie-frew, or de arcuouSf in London, 
where it was anciently held. 

Ar-jBH¥-t5'pal, a. Ongmal. Morris. 

AB'^SHE-TffPE, 7k [ordi^gpuTR, L.] The original of which 
any copy or resemblance is made. 

An-EHE-Tl^^t-CAL,* a. Relating to an archetype. War- 
burton. 

ARCH-E0^NVCH,*7k The chief of the eunuchs. Ash, 

VSy n. {Alchemy) According to Paracelsus, the 
pnmum mobile^ or original pnnciple in nature pervadmg 
ail things. Crabb. 

Arcu-f£l.'pn, 7k The chief of felons. MUton. 

Aroh-FIend', (Arch-fond') 7k The chief of fiends. MUton. 

f Arch-FLA'mjPN, 7k Chief priest Str T. Herbert. 

ARCU-FI.AT'TER-ERy «• The principal flatterer. Bacon. 

ArcH-FOCnu'¥R, 7k The chief founder. MiUon. 

Arch-fri£nd',* 71. A principal or chief ft-iend. Arbuthnot 

Arcu-g6v'¥RN-pr, n. The chief governor. 

AacH-u£R'¥-ay, ik The greatest heresy. Butler, 

ARCB-H£R'£-Tic, 7k Chief heretic. Pearson. 

ARCH-HtP'O-caiTE, 71. A great hypocrita FuUn 

AR-£!Hi'A-T?R, [ar-Ki'^-lvr, K. Toudy Maunder, Rr-k^-a't^, 
Ash^ Ora66.] n. [arcAiotre, Fr.] A chief physician, or a 
physician to a sovereign. 

Ar^£H)-CA1^> o. Gf'] Chief; primBuy. Hallywell. 

Aa-iCui-Dj-Ac'Q-NAt, a. Belonging to an archdeacon. Wot‘ 
ton, 

Ar-EHI-?-pT8'cp-PA“CV» The state of an archbishop. 

Aa-jBHI-E-Pts'cp-PAL, (Ar-ke-§-pl«'k 9 -p^il) a. Urchieputco- 
pus, L.J Belonging to an archbishop. Bp. Halt 

AR-jeH|-¥-Pi8'cp-PATE,* 71. Tbeofli'e or jurisdiction of 
an archbishop ; an archbishopric. Ch. Ob. 

AR-AJHt&'RA-PHER,* 7k The head secretary. Dr. Black. 

Ar'chil*, or AB'jDUjLf* [Ar'chjl, Sm . ; Ar'kjl, Wb. , 4r'cl)|), 
or ttr'kil, K.] n. A species of lichen , a vioIet-red paste 
* used in dyeing ; orchil. Ure. 

AR-jBHi-LO'Eni-AN,* 7k Relating to Archilochus, or a kind 
of verse named flrora him. Crabb. 

Ar-ehi-mAn'drIte, a, A Syriac word for monk or ab- 
bot Crabb. 

ARCu'iNG,* p. a. Having the form of an arch ; vaulted. 
Pope. 

AR-€Hi-p]?-LXp'lc,* a. Relating to an archipelago. EL 
Rev. 


LR-EHI-p£l'A-g 5»* [iir-k9-p€l'»-g6, W. J. E. F. K. Snu; 
Rrch-f-pi^r9-g5, Earnshaw.] n, A sea which abounds in 
small islands ; the modern name of the .2Eoean Sea. P. Cijc. 
LR'jeHJ-T£cT, a. [arehitectuSf L.] A profl^sor of the art 
of building , a chief or master builder ; a contriver or 
former. 

iR-jBHl-Tfic'TlVE, a. Used in architecture. Derham. 
tR-jeH|-T¥C-T6N'|C, a. Skilled in architecture. Boyle. 
Ar-jch|-T¥c-t6n'|-cai*, »• That which forms or builds 
any thing. Fotherby, 

Ir-£;hi-t?c-t6n'j-ca 1'’» <*• Relatihg architecture. 
AR'jBH|-t£c-tpr, Ik A builder. Aus^. 
■Ar'EH|-t£c-tr:P 88, 7k She who builds. Wotton. 
tR-EHl-TftcT'V-EAl '7 «• Relating to architecture. Warion. 
tR'iBHl-T£cT-VRE, (ilr'ke-t6kt-yvr) ik The art or science 
of buUding ; the effect of the science. 
lE'EHi-TRAVB, 7k [dpx^» Gr., and trais, y 
chief beam, or that part of a column which lies imme- 
diatelv upon the capital, and is the lowest member of the 
entablature. , ^ „ 

Vr-£JhI'val,* tt. Relating to archives. OenUJIfyg. 
lR'£>HlvB,n. [mAtvant, L. ; orcAtes, Pr.l pi ab'P’HIve^* 
[Rr'kivz, fi. W, F. Jo, K. Sm. R.; kr'kSvz, J.,- Rr'chevz, 
erRr'kfiva, P.] A repository of ancient or public records 
of a state or community ; the records themselves rare- 
ly used in the singular. ^ ^ 

iR'jDHi-vIsT,* Ik A keeper of archives. Ress*s Cyc, 
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AM,*Mtnyw6l>T,* n, (*tfrdL) ITie ornamented band of mould- 
tafs iwuid the TouMoIra or arch atone* of an arch, which 
tenninatea famiaontally upon the impoet. Braude, 
Aroh'lIkx.o. Built like an arch. Young, 

XRCh'lOtx,* n. (JHuf.) A large lute, or double-atringed 
theorbo, formerly uaed by the ItaUana for baaa. P, Cye, 
Abob'LTi •d. Shrewdly : jocoaely. Thger, 

(llrcn-mH*8h'en)n, Chief magidan. , 
Arob-x6oK', n. Principal mockery or JeaL SAajf. 
ARCB'Hipsa, ft. Shrewd nea^ aly humor. Dr, Warion, 
AjtffiidJft n, Gr.] The chief magiatrate of ancient 

Athena. 

AR^jCHpif-RHlP,* m The oiBce of archon. MMhrd, 
ARCH-pJtfl^TpR, ft. **The Shepherd and Biahop of our 
aoula.** Btorr^ 

ARca-PH|>L58^p-FHi9!R, ft. Chief pbiloBopher. Hooher, 
ABCU-PlL'L^, ft. The main pillar. Harmar, 

ABCH-Pd'fT, it. The principal poet by repute. Pope, 
ABCH-PdL-l-Tl"ci^, Olrch^»ol-§-«ah'flui) n. Chief poli- 
tician. 

ARCH-PRfiL'^TB, ft. Chief prelate. Hooker, 
kRCH-PRfi9'BY-TER, ft. Chief presbyter. Ayliffe, 
ABCH-PRft9'BV-TBR^Y} «• '^'be abaolute dominion of pres- 
bytery. MiUin, 

AR0H-PRIfi8T^ (Rrch-prfistO *. Chief priest. Aylige, 
ARCH-PRlfiST'fSS,* ft. A chief priestess. Holdsunrrth, 
Aroh-prI'MATB, ft. The primate over other primates ; as 
the archbishop of Canteroury over the archbishop of York. 
Arch-Pr5ph']PT, 11. Chief prophet. Worton, 
Arch-pr 6 t' 9 B-t^t, ft. A principal Protestont. 
ABCH-Pt)B'L|-C4B) a* Chief publican. Bp, HaU. 
ARCH-BfiB'fL, II. A principal rebeL ATdton, 
ARCH-bIint'.* n. A principal cnr chief saint. Drayton. 
tABCH-afifl',* 11. The see of an archbishop. Drayton, 
Arch'8t5ne,* n. A stone forming an arch. LyelL 
ARCH-TRil'TQR, II. A distinguished traitor. HakewilL 
Aroh-tr1;a 9'VB>]PR} (%rch-tiezh'vr-^r) n. High treasurer 
Ontkrie, 

ARCH-TP'R9.irT, n. The principal tyrant. Bp, HaU, 
Arch-vIl^LAIB, n. An extraordinary villain. Shak. 
Arch-v1l'i.AB-T, n. Great villany. Beaum, t[ FU 
Aroh'wAy,* n. An entrance or passage under an arch. 
TweddeO, 

Arch-w!fe', «. A wife of a person of high rank. Chaucer. 
ARCH'wIgE, ad. In the form of an arch. AyUffe, 
Arch^woriL* (-wttrk) n. Formation of arches. JodrelL 
Archly, o. Resembling or having arches } arching. Todd. 
[R.] 

tAR-clT'9-KEBT, a. [aratenme^ L.] Bow-bearing. Batley. 
AR'CQ-eR&PH,* n. An instrument for drawing a circular 
arc without the use of a central point. Franeu. 
Arc-tI'ti<^h, n, [aretOf L.] Confinement j constipation. 
Badey. 

Arc'tic, 0. [oneticus. L.] Northern; lying under the Arc- 
tos, or Bear. — Arette etrele, one of the less circles, 23^ de- 
grees from the north pde, and forming the southern lunit 
of the frigid zone. 

ARC-Tp-8TXPH'Y-Ltts,*ii. (BoL) A genus of plants. P. Cyc. 
Arc-t&RVS,* n. [L.J (Aetrou,) A star of the first mag- 
nitude. Crabb, 

JLR’cy-bTR.a, [aremaiuef L.] Bent in the form of a bow. 


R-cv-I'Tlpw, n. The act of bending; curvity.— (JET-urf.) 
The raisinff of plants or trees by layers. 
fAB'cv-4**xuRE, «. The curvature of an arch. Badey, 
AR^cv-B^i-LlST, n. [areuboUsta^ L.] A crossbow; an en- 
gine to throw stones. 

Ar-cv-ba-i-18'ter, [ttr-kv-bttPis-t^r, 8. W. P. i tr'kv-bai- 
Md", Jo, f kr-kv-bMXs't^r, £. Bm. fTb.] n. A crossbow- 

Ard [Sax.] signifies natural disposition ; as, ** Ooddard^^* 
a dtvine temper ; ** Reinard,** a sincere temper ; “ Bern- 
, ord,** filial anectikm. Oi^on, 

ARfJ>B-4,*n, [L.] (Omitk,) The heron; a genus of birds. 
P, Oye, 

AR'DEB^Tt *• Ardor ; eagmuess ; heat. Sir T. Herbert. 
AR^DfKT, s. [srdsiM, L.J Having ardcn; hot; burning; 
fiery ; vehement i eager. 


I AR-Dfi^p-TY.n. Height; difileuJQr. BaBoy. 

LR'DtM>fi«, [Rr'da-lfi; B. P, J, F,Ja.R.t tr'Jv-««, "T.] f er- 
dm*^ 10 s. Lofty ; hard to climb or execute ; difilcult. 
AvDiH^Ba-LY)* so. In an arduoas manner. Smart 
AR'BV-oha-irftsa, n. Height; dUBcnlty. 

ARE. [«r, 8, W, P,J. F.Ja.M,Sm. m.) The Indicative 
mwl^present tense, plural number, cif the verb to,be, 

^ «^f./{ **^****^ A la mi rtf one of the eight notes 

A'RR-A, m. [L.] pi, The surface or superficial j 

cmRent ; any open or flat surface contained between any j 


cr A>Rfifil>^ V* s. To advise ; to direct. Speneer 
n. (Hot.) The betel-nut tree ; a species of palm 

P. Cye, 

A-RfifiK^, od. In a reeking condition. Saift 
AR-E.EXo'TipN, n. L.] Act of growing dry 

Bacon. 

Ar^£-p?, e. a. To dry. Bacon, [R.1 
.^JtE'JV 4 , N. [L., oond.] pi. L. ^-RWlfJB, Eng 
A space covered with sand for the exhibition of combms, 
as in an amphitheatre; level ground or space, as for 
combatants. 

Ar-E-nX'oeovs, (ir-^nS^shps) a, Sandy. Broione, 
Ar-e-nX^rj-oDs,* a. Relating to or partaking of sand. 

Aa-E-NA^TiQir, n, A sort of dry sand bath. BaUey, 
A-r£n^d^-jl1tb,* n. (Afm.) Another name for epidote, 
Dana, 

Xr'en&,v n. {BoL) One of the palms that produce sago. 
P . Cyc, 

A-r£m-{-l1t'}0,* a. Relating to sandstone. Smart 
ar-e-mose^ a, San^. Hat%. [R.] 
tA-R£B'V-Lofis, o. Full of sand ; gravelly. Bailey. 
A-RtfQ-L4t* [8-re'e-l8» F\ Ask. Brande, Maunder ; llr'9-O-la 
* Crabb { lLr- 9 -fi'l?i, fFb.J n. [L.J (Anat) The colored circle 
which surrounds the nipple of the breast. Crabb. 

a. Relating to or like an areola. Lawence. 
^-Rfi'Q.LXTE,v a. Having small spaces or areolatious. 
Brande, 

Xr-E-O-lX'tiqn,* n, A small space bounded by something 
different in color, texture, Ac. Brande, 

X-RE-6m'e-TEB» «• [ar^ometre, Fr.] An Instrument to 
measure the density or specific gravity of liquids or 
fluids. 

A-re-6m'e-xry,* n. The art of measuring the specific 
gravity of fluids. Franczs. 

X-re-6p'A-<?T8T,* n, A member of the Areopagus. P.Mag. 
A-RE-6p'X-^Ite, n. A judge in the court or Areopagus. 
A-RE-ftP-A-^tT'jc,* a. Relating to the Areopagus. Knowles 
A-RE-6p'A-<3^£s» [^ApetdirayoSf Gr.l The highest court 
of Judicature at ancient Athens, held on Mars* Hill. 
fX-RE-^iT^C, a. Efficacious in opening the pores. Bailey. 
AR~B~th& S 4f* n, [L.] (BoL) A genus of plants , a flower. 
Ed, Eneyc, 

tAR-E-T6L'p-i?Y, w* [dperfi and Xfyw, Gr.]^The doctrine 
of virtue ; a discourse concerning virtue. Diet 
Arf-wEd'sqn-Ite,'* n. {Mm.) A species of hornblende. 
Dana. 

Ar'gaL) n. Hard lees or tartar in wine vessels. Bailey. 
tAR^OAi-j* od, A corrupUon of the Latin ergo ; therefore. 
Shak. 

Xr^oxnd,* a. Applied to a large kind of lamp, (so named 
from Its inventor,) having a circular wick so constructed 
as to admit a greater quantity of aur to the flame than can 
be done in the common wiw. P. Cyc. 

ARr-pF-MO'if^,* n. [Gr.] {Bot) A small genus of poppies 
P. Cyc, 

A repent, a. [arFOttum, L.] {Her.) One of the metals em 
ployed in blazonry ; white or silver color in coats of arms 
Ar^PENT, a. Made of silver ; bright like silver. Mdton, 
AR-pfiN'TAL,* a. Consisting of silver. Cleaoeland. 
Ar'oeb^'XXte * n. {Chem.) A combination of argentic acid 
i some otoer snbstance. Brande. 

AR-pEB-TX'Tipif, a. An overlaying with silver. Ben- 
ley. [R.] 

AE'pENT-HbRiCED, (ttr'j^nt-hiJmd) a. Silver-homed. 
AR-pfiN'Tic.* a. Relating to or obtained from silver. Vre. 
AR-GEB-TlF%R-ot)8,* o. Producing silver. Maunder. 
||AR'OEN-TiNE, [ar'J^n-tln, Ja, K. fPb. ; llr'j^n-tln, Stn. ; Ir- 
J^n^tin, Ash.] a. Relating to or like silver ; sounding like 
silver. 

1|Xe'0EB-tIne,* n. {Min.) Narreous carbonate of lime, so 
called from its silvery lustre. Brande. 
tAR'pEN-TRY, n. Materials of silver. HotoeU. 

AR^piL, a. [orytUo, L.] {MRn.) Potter*B clay ; argillaceous 
earth ; alumina. [clayey. 


earth ; alumina. [clayey. 

AR-piL-LX^cEoys, ^-Jjl-lS'shus) a. Containing clay; 

Xr-pil-lTf'ER-oDs,* a. Producing clay. Smart 

AR'9j[L-LlTE,* a, {Mtn.) A species of clay-slate. Crabb. 

Ar- 9 JL-lIt'tc,* o. Relating to argillite. Smart 

Contalnlngclay and lime. 

Ar'91L-lq-cXl'cIte,* a. (Afia.0 A speciee of ealcareous 
earth* Smart 

^ ^ Ckmtalnlng clay and Iron, 

A^9;x^L9-M(i'RlTE,* a. Magnesia obtained from salt 
Knewlee* 

AB.9li'ijOV8, [gr-jn'ps, 8. W. P. Ja. K . ; Ir^Jil-fis, «».] a, 
Comrigtingofday. Hrmsa. ^ 

ARt&SAn. [Gr.] The ship in which Jason tailed to Col- 
cbia of the golden fleece ; a ship ; a constella- 
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r. TaKar of wine} an actdttloQf, concrete ealt, 
wbieh ie depoelted by wine, and need by dyen m a mor- 
dant. JP. 

Ar'oq-nXut.* r. One of tbe companions of Jason, fn tbe 
ship Arfo, in the voyage to Colchis. Mtflml. A shell-fish. 
Brandt, 

R. [L*] (Csnc*.) A genos of shell-fish. 

Crabb, 

Xr-oq-nAu'TIC,* «. Relating to tbe Argonauts. fiJncy. 
gR'ao-sVt name of Jason*s ship.] A large 

merchant vesaef; a carack. Shak, 

Aa'ov-A-BLj^* 0 . That may be argued; admitting argu- 
ment. Ed, Rev, 

Xr'ovb, ()tr^gv) R*R* L.] [i> xnov^vifp. Anotino, 

ARoucD.] To use or apply arguments ; to reason ; to dispute. 
Ar'ove, V. a. To prove by argument ; to debate ; to reason 
unon. 

AR'GV-i^Ry R. One who argues. 

AR'ov-F^j*t>. R. To import; to have weight as an argu- 
ment. Forby, [Provincial.] — e. a. To argue. [Vulgar.] 
AR'oV-lNO, R. A reasoning; argument. 

Ar'gv-mKnt, r. a reason alleged ; a syllogism ; a reason ; 
proof ; a process of reasoning ; a plea ; the subject of any 
discourse ; the contents of any work ; a controversy : a 
disputation. -—(AstroR.) The angle or quantity on which 
R series of numbers in a table depends. 
fAR'GV-MfiNT, V, n. To reason ; to discourse. Chver. 
Ak-ov Admitting of argument. Dr. Tk, 

Chalmers. [R.] 

Ar-gv-mSnt^al, a. Relating to arguments. Pope. 

A r-gv-ment-a^tiqn, r. a process of reasoning. 
AR-GV>MfiNT'A-TlTE, a. Consistingof argument ; reasoning. 
AR-GV-MfiNT'A-TfVE-LVjOd. In an argumentative manner. 
AR-GV-MftNT'^-TlVE-N?88,* R. State of being argumenta- 
tive. Dr. AUen. 

Ur'gv-m^nt-Ize.v. R. To debate. Mamtyngham. 
jiK'ovs^* R. [L.] A watchAil person, so named ft-om the 
fiibled Argus, who bad a hundred eyes. Smart, 
Ar'gv8-Sh£ll,* r. (CorcA.) a beautiful porcelain shell. 
Ildl. 

t Ar-gOte', a. {arguius. L.] Subtle ; witty ; shrill. Barrow. 
t \r-g(Jte'n?88, h. Wittiness ; acuteness. Dryden. 

[It.] (Afus.) An air, song, or tune. 

A'R|-an, R. One of the followers of Arius, who denied the 
equality of the Father and Son, but taught that Christ 
was the greatest of created beings. 

A'RI-AN, 0 . Belo^ing to Alius or Arianism. Trapp, 
A'R|-^n-T 9M, n. The doctrines of Arius. Leslie. 
A'R|-AN-!ze,v. R. To admit tbe tenets of Ariauism. Worth- 
ington. 

A'Ri-AN-IZE,* V, a. To render conformable to Arianism. 
Ch. Ob. 

Ar'ID, a. [aridtis, L.] Dry ; parched with heat, 

Ar'I-dXs,* r. a kind of East India tafieta. Ash. 
A-r1d'|-TY, r. Dryness ; wont of moisture. 

Ji'RT-f^g^n. [L.] The Ram; the first vernal sign; one of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

|AR'f-¥-TATE, [gr'9-9-tfit, & P. K. Sm. Ash{ A-rl^tSt, W. 

Johnson.} v.n, [ansto, LJ To butt like a ram. Bailey. 
Ar-J-?-tA'TI 9 N, R. Act of butting; act of using the bat- 
tering-ram ; percussion. Bacon. [R.J 
A R-f- £ T' 7A, R. rit.1 (Mus.) A short air, song, or tune. 
A-RIGHT', ^A-rltO ad. Rightiy ; without fault. 

Ar'IL,* n. (Bot.) ApecullEU’ wrapper of some seeds. P. Cye. 
Ir^Il-lAtb,* o. {BoL) Relating to or formed like an aril. 
Ijnulon, 

I R-j-bD' R-JR^*n. pL [L.] {Bot.) A genus of plants. P. C^e. 
ar-j-p-lA'tiqn, n. [AcruutM, L.J Soothsaying. Browne. See 
Hariolatior. 

AR-f-6*a6f (&r-^^sO) [It.] (Jlfuf.) In tbe style of an air; 
gayly. 

^-Ri$B% V. R. fi. ARoss ; pp. ARisifro, ABisxR.] To mount 
upward ; to get up ; to come into view ; to ascend ; to 
rise ; to revive firom death : to proceed from. 
d-RfafTdj* R. [L.] (BoL) The beard or awn of grasses or 
of corn. P, Cic. 

AK'ia-TAREH,* R. A good man in power. Sir W. ScoU, A 
severe critic. Knawtee. 

[Ar'is-tXe-ehv, «• [^*arvf and ipx^i GrO A body of 
good men in imwer. Mmringten, 

^-Rfs'TATE,* a. (JBot.) Boarded, as the glumes of barley. 
Itoudon. 

A R-fa-rk'di* A genus of plants. OroM. 

AR-|a.T6c^EA*0T, r. [Xpttrrot and sparfui, Or.] A form of 

f overnment which ptaoee the supmme power in the no- 
tes or principal persons of a state ; the principal persons 
of a state or town ; the nobility ; gentiy. • 
A-Bl8'Tp-0BXTj or Am^ia-TO-OBAT, fiir-is-io-kitt', W. P. t 
Kr^js-tp-kitt, Jo, 8m, R,i kr'jMo-krkt, or fHrls^to-krttt, RT. f 
a-rls'to-kiit, Wb.} R. One who supports or fiivors aris- 
tocracy ; a haughty or overbearing person. Burke. 
Ar-IS-tckibXT'ic, 1 0 . Relating to or partaking of ar- 
AR-ib-TMBXT^HS^, \ istoeracy ; haughty t <-<■ common- . 
ly used in an 111 sense. ! 


Ab-ts-to-orXt'hJ4^i.T» ed. In an aristocradca] ma^ 
ner. 

AiuiB-Tp-OElT'i-c^NRss, R. Ah artstocratical state, 
Ar-|8-t6o^rA-‘Xizb,* V. a. To reader aristocratie. Qgu 
Rev, r^1 

fAB-ls-T^^RA-TT, R. Same as orUtoeraey. Burton. 

n. (BoL) A plant; tbe Virginia 

inakeroot. P. Cye. 

Ar-ps-tp-phXn'|0,* o. Relating to Aristophanes. Bedt. 
Aa-ps-TQ-Tfi^Ll-AN, 0. Relating to Aristotle. 
AR-ls-Tp-rrfi^Ll-AN.n. A mllower of Aristotle. Sandys, 
Ar-is-tc>-t£'141-An 49M,* n. The doctrine or philosophy of 
Aristotle. Coleridge. 

AR-l8-Tp-TftL'jc, a. Relating to Aristotle. Warion, 
A-RIth'bi^n-cv, [a-rlth'mgn-e^, & W,Ja.f ar'(th-mttn-sf , 
Wb.} n. [dpidp6s and pavrcia, Or.] n. Divination by 
numbers. Bailey. 

A-RIth'me-t1c, n. [dpidpfif and utrpioi. Or.] The science 
of numbers, or that part of mathematics which treats of 
the properties of numbers. 

AR-jTH-MfiT^l-CAL, a. Relating or according to arithmetic. 
XR-jTH-MfiT'i-CAL-Ly. od. In an arithmetical manner. 
A-RlTH-ME-Ti"ciAN, (a-rlth-m^tlsh'gin) r. One versed In 
arithmetic. 

Ark, 71. larea. L.1 A chest or close vessel ; the repository 
of the Israelitlsh covenant ; a close, large vessel or ship ; 
usually applied to that in which Noah and bis fhmHy 
were preserved: — a large raft, or mdely-formed bout. 
[U. 8.5 

Xrk'Ite,* a. Relating to the ark. Bryant, 

XRL.E8,* n. pi Earnest money given to servants. Jameson, 
Arm, n. [oTTnus, L.] The limb which reaches from the hand 
to the Moulder ; any thing formed like an arm ; the bough 
of a tree ; an inlet of water from the sen ; jmwer ; might ; 
a bow or weapon. — (Afi/.) A branch of military service, 
as cavalry or artillery. See Arms. 

Arm, V. 0. [ormo, L.] [t. armed ; pp. armiro, armsp.] To 
frirnish with arms or means of defence; to fortify; to 
provide arainst. 

Arm, V. n. To take arms. Skak. 

AR-MX'D^y n. I^p.] A fleet ; a naval or military arma- 
ment ; specially applied to a fleet sent by Spain against 
England in 15^. 

Ar-ma-dW L 4y* n. [Sp.] A small fleet ; a squadron. Aih. 
Ar-M4l-i>Il'l 6, 7».,* p?. ar-ma-dIl'l 69. [Sp.] (Zool.) A 
quadruped with a bony shell ; a genus of mammals be- 
longing to the order of edentata. P. Cye. 

AR'M^-MfiNT, n. \armamentumy L.] A force equipped for 
war, naval or military. 
fXR-MA-MfeNT'i^-RV, n. An armory. Bailey. 
fAR'MAN, n. A confection to restore appetite In horses. 
Bailey. 

Ar'm^-tOre, n. Armor , offensive weapims. Ray. A piece 
or pieces of soft iron used to connect the polos of a mag- 
net. Francis. 

Arm'-ChAir,* 71. An elbow-chair. See Armed-Chair. Todd 
Armed, (Urmd) p. a. Furnished with arms. — (JSisr,) Ap^ 
plied to beasts and birds when their teeth, horns, Ac., are 
of a different color from the rest. 

Armed^-4:;hAir, (armd'chir) b. A chair with arms ; an el- 
bow-chair. 

AR-m£'ni-an, a. Relating to Armenia. — Arynsnian bole, a 
kind of earth, used as an absorbent, from Armenia, and 
colled also Bole Armeniae. — Armenian stone, a mineral, o# 
a greenish-blue Color, like the lapis lazuli, used as a pur- 
gative. 

Ar-m£'nj-^n,* 7». A native of Armenia. P. Cyc. 
fAR-M&N'T^L a. [armentaUs, L.] Belonging to a herd of 
cattle. Bailry. 

fAR'MBN-TiNE, [Slr'm?n-tln, S, W.; gr-m5n't;n, Sj»..4sX.] 
a. Belonging to a herd of cattle. BaUcy. 
tAR-MBN-T68E', c. Abounding with cattle. Bailey. 
arm'fOl, b. ,• pi Xrm'fOl^. As much as the arm can hold. 
tARM'OAUNT, (Urm'g^nt) a. Slender as tbe arm. Shak. 
ARM-HOLE, B. The cavlty under the shoulder ; arm-pit : — 
a hole in a garment for the arm. 

Ab-m1f'¥R-oOs,* a. Bearing arms. Blount [R.J 
AR'Mf-p^R,* B. [L.] An armor-bearer; a knight oi an es- 
quire. Crabb. ^ „ 

AB-mIo'ER-oOs, 0. larmiger, Ij.} Bearing arms. Bailey. 
AR-MWL 4 ,* n, [L.J A bracelet for the wrist or arm. P 
Oyc. 

Ar'M 1L-LA>RT, ntr'm^lfi-r?, S.W.E.F, Jo, K. 8m. Wb. { 
9r-mU^9-r9, P.] a. [ormiUa, L.] Belonging to or resem- 
bling a bracelet. See Oafillart. 

Ar'mii.-i.1t-ED, o. Having bracelets, Bmley. 

Xrm^INOB, b. pL (JntuLy Oloths bung about the outside 
of tbe ship's upper works, fore and aft, and before the 
cubbridge heads. 

^tB-MlN'I^N, (fur-mln'y^) b. A follower of James Armln- 
ius, who differed, on several points, from Calvinism 

t R-MlN^lAlt, (»r-mln'3njm) a. Relating to Arminius. 
R.MlN'iAN-l9M, (»r-mln^y»n-lzm) b. The system ot 
docatoes of Arminius. 
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|LMClr'p>TtN€}S, «. Power In war. BalUy. [K.] 

TlifT, a. Poworftil in anna. Skak. I R.J 

t R-tklMfQ NlNT,* a. Bnatling with armor, ^sk, 
B>ICl8^^NO08, a. [amiaaiMi#, L.] BuiUing with armm:. 


JUa'lC|S-TlCB, a. [anaMtte'iwi. L., amistiet, Fr.] A cea- 
■ati^ fhnn anna ; a auspenslon of hoatilitiea ; a truce. 
Arx^l^ss, a IVIthout an arm ; without weapons. 
Aek'i. 9T, «. A little arm ; armor for the arm j a fatacelet. 
A&>]C5 'M(-Xc, n. See Ammokiac. 

XR'llQR,ii. Defensive arms. SIkA, 

AR'MpA>BEiJt'¥&, fi. One who carries the armor of an> 
other. 

Ab'mqb-VR, a. One who makes or fits with armor. 

a. Belonging to the arms or warlike ensigns 
of a family ; heraldic. 

Aium6r'|c, a. Relating to Armorica ; Armorican. MUton, 
AR-MdR'i-CAN, a. Relating to Armorica, or Basse Bretagne, 
now Bnttany, m France. fFarton, 
tXR'MQB-IST, ?t. A person skilled in heraldry. BaUey, 
JLr'mq-RV, a. [armartam, L.] A place in which arms and 
armor are kept ; armor or arms ; ensigns armorial. Spenr- 
Mr. — A manufectory of arms. U. 8, 

Ar-mq-zSIrV a. A thick, plain, black silk. W. Eney. 
ARM'PlT, a. The hollow place or cavity under the arm or 
shoulder } alilla. 

Arma, a. pU [onao, L.] (^e singular, arm. rarely used.) 
Weapons of offence and defence ; a state ot war. — {Her.) 
The ensigns armorial of a family. 

Arm'-sbIped,* (Hihipt) a. Shaped like an arm. Deeanr- 
doUe, 

Arx* 9 ''-B£aoh, (armz'rech) a. The extent of the stretch 
of the arm. 

AR^Xy, a. [arm^e. Fr.] A collection of armed men under 
a tmtiwral or milltaiy commander ; a host ; a great number. 
AR-xAT^TOy a. See AxifOTTo. 

AX'nAut,* a. A native of Albania ; an Albanian. Murray. 
AR-NdT^Td, a. An inspissated extract from the fruit of the 
hixtt oreUana, used in dyeing silks, called also annatto. 
A-roYxt', tat^‘. See Arotrt. 

A-RO^MAy a. rdpco^a, Gr.] (Bot) The principle of odor in 
plants ; a pleasant odor ; the spicy quality of a thing. 
A-rS^MA-lIte,*' a. [Gr.] (Mtn.) A precious stone, in color 
and smell resembling myrrh. Crabb. 

ARt^xXt^IC, o. Containing aroma } spicy ; fragrant. 
AB>^KXT'j-CAt'7 <*• ®P>cy j fragrant ; aromatic. 
Ab^xXt^ICS, a. fV Fragrant spices and herbs: con- 
fects. 

AR-9-HXT-f-zX'TiQN, a. The mingling of aromatic spices 
with any medidne. Holland, [r] 

||AR^<^KA-TlZE, or A-RO'ma-tmze, [ftr^mMIZy S. W. E. 
K. R. f fiHr8m'9-tIz, P. f ^-rO'm^-tlz, Jo. Sm.Tn. a. [i. aro- 
MATIZBD‘,pp. AROMATIZIRO, AROMaTIZCD.] ToSCeUt With 

spices ; to scent. Broton. 

HAR^Q-KA-Tl-Zj^R, a. He or that which aromatizes. 
A-Bd'MA-ToOs,* a. Containing aroma , aromatic. Smart. 
A-b 59E', i From arite. See Arisx. 

A-RoOnd^, sd. In a circle ; on every side. 

A-R5ff ND', prq^. About j encircling j near to. Dryden. 

A-R50$B^, r. «. [», AROUfCD J pp. AKOUf IRO, AKO0SXD.] To 

wake from sleep ; to excite j to raise up ; to rouse. 

t Bdw', (9Hr00 ad. In a row : In order. Shak. 

BSifNT', (9-rttIntO tnterj. ^gone ; away. Skak. 
4Xr.p£fiffff.d, 'pr-p«d'j9-8) a. [It.] (Mue.) The distinct 
sound of the notes of an instrumental chord, accompany- 
ing the voice. Walker, — ad. Like a harp. Warner. 
Ab'pen.* or Xb'p^nt^ a. [Fr.] An acre or furlong of 
fi^nd, according to Doomsday Book, equal to 100 perches. 

^BPEJVr,*Olr/ptag^)a.rPr.] A French acre. Enay. 
AR'PEW-Tl-TpR,v a. {Law) A measurer or surveyor of 
land. Boutter, 

a. Shaped like a bow ; arcuate. E. Jamee. 
4x^Qirs~SV8-ADSf, (kr-kw^-bys-ftdO a. [Fr.] {Med.) An 
aromatiG apirhuons lotion applied to stnuns and bruises. 
AR'Qtnp-BtysB, rjtr'kw^-btts, 8. W. P.J. F. Jo. K. R. f ttr'- 
kw9-bhz, Aa.] a. A smt of band gun used by infantry 
before the Invention of the mnsket : a fbaee. 
l^U¥-»VS-ifiR', (hr Awp-bpa^rO a. A soldier armed 
with an arquefause. KnoUee, 

Ar'QBB-Jtr,* a. (Mau) A silver amalgam. Bertkwr. 

^ mark made by a fleshh^ound ; a cicatrice. 
R wpk, [Used in the north of England.] 
fM^RAy n*[arrkA. or arra. L.] A jfHedge. Jindenon, 

*»• {BoL) A genus of um- 

beUiferous plwts. P. Cye, 

a. A native of Anracaa. Eamehaw* 
a. A plant. See Oxach. 
f***-***'* J. F. Jcu ; ir'pky fi. K. Sm,] a. 
A ffidritacNis iiqmw dtotIUed in India from the cocoa-treoy* 
or } and in Tartary. from mare’s mtlk. 
A*^aCK'~P0k<3h, a. A liquor containing arraok. 

or nathrea of 


AR^t^AH-lTB,* a. (Afta.) A species of carbonate of lima 

AR^BllClN^ (gr-rinO o. a. [arrei|nMr, Fr.] [*. AaaAroRxr ; 
pp. AaaAioRiROy ARaAiORXD.] To set forth; to cidl to 
answer in a court of Justice ; to accuse. 
AR>RXion'mant, (gr-ran'mgnt) a. Act of arraigning, 
f A&-RXi^Mie:NT, a. Clothing; raiment Sheldon, 
tAR’RAXB, a. The old word for errand, Howell, 
AR-RXn^E^, V, 0. [omn^er, Fr.] [i. arraroxdj pp. ar- 
mANoiRo, ARRARGxn.] To put 10 Uio propor order > to 
adjust ; to dispose ; to range. 

AR'RX.noe'mamt, a. Act of arranging; order. 
AR-RAn'^^r, n. One who arranges. Burke, 

Ar'rANT, a. Notorious, in a bad sense ; very bad ; vile. 
Ar'rant-LV, ad. Corruptly ; shamefhlly. V Estrange, 
Ar'ras, n. Tapestry made at Arras. Spenser. 
fAR-RXuGHT', (gr-r^wt') a. Seized by violence. Spenser. 
AR-RAy', n. [orrot, Fr.] Order, chiefly of war ; dress. — (Low) 
The ranking or setting forth of a Jury or inquest , the 
body of Jurors. 

AR-RAY',(gr-r&0®‘<**[^ arratxd ;pp. arratiro, arratbd.^ 
To put in order ; to dress ; to adorn ; to deck , to set in 
order, as a Jury. 

AR-RXy'¥ R, fgr-ra'?r) a. One who arrays ; an ofAcer who 
saw the soiaiers duly appointed in their armor. CoweL 
tAR-®^£AR', (gr-rSrO ad, [arrive, Fr.] Behind. Spenser. 
Ar-r£ar', n. That which remains unpaid ; the rear. 
.AR-R£ar'A 9£> R* A sum or part remaining to be paid alter 
it has become due ; arreor. 
tAR-R£AR'Al^CE, n. The same with arrear. Diet 
fAR-RfecT', V. a. To raise up; to erect. Skelton. 

AR“R£ct', a. [arreems, L.] Erected ; erect. Sw'Jt, 
tAR-Rftc'TA-RV, «• An upright post. Bp. HalL 
AR-RlgN-TX'TlQN, n. [crrendore, low L.J {Law) The li- 
censing of an owner of lands, in a forest, to enclose 
them. Bailey. 

fAR-Rftp'TiQN,* n. The act of taking away. Bp. Hall. 
f AR-R]f p-tF'tiovs, (Sr-r^p-tlsh'vs) a. [orrcptiw, L.] Snatch- 
ed away ; crept in privily , mad. Howell. 

AR-RfiST^ n. [orr&rt<T, Fr.] {Law) A seizure or apprehen- 
sion, commonly for debt, under a legal process. — A 
mangy humor in a horse. 

AR-R&ST^, V. a. [t. ARRKSTEO ; pp. ARRESTIRO, ARRESTED.] 

To Stop; to stay, to obstruct.— (/.oxo) To seize for del*l 
under a legal process. 

AR-RfisT'ipR,* or AR-r£ 8T'PR,* n. One who arrests. Bowokr, 
AR-EftsT'M?NTj* *. {Scotch Law) An arrest. Crabb, 
tAR-»£T', p. e. To assign ; to allot. Spenser. 

AR-R£t', (gr-r6t', or gr-ra',) [gr-rfit', Ja, Sm , ; gr-ra.', P. ; 
gr-r€t', or gr-ra', K.] [Pr.] n. A decree ; a decision of a 
sovereign court. 

fAR-EtT'TEDj a. Arraigned ; arrested. CoweL 
Ar-RHA-phos'tjc.* a. Made of one piece of leather with- 
out a seam : applied to a kind of shoe. Dr. Black. 
Arrheumatic,* (ir-rg-mit'ic) o. {Med.) Free from rhtMi- 
matism. Dwnghson. 

tAR-RlDE', V. a. [arrtdeo, L.] To laugh at ; to please well. 
B. Jonson. 

.fiJi-RrERE' fgr-rSr') n. [Fr.] The last body of an army. 
Ar-Ri£re^- 0 Xn, n, A general proclamation of the king of 
France. Sir H. Sheere. 

Ab-R1£be'-F£^ n. A fee dependent on a superior one. 
tAR-Rl£RE'-Fi£^F, n. A fief dependent on another. Jlsh. 
AB-EifiRE'-VAs'sAt., n. The vassal of a vassal. Trevour, 
Ar'ris,* n. {Arch.) The edge of two surfaces meeting each 
other, or line of concourse of two planes. Brands. 

(gr-rlzh'vn) »• [arristOf L.] A smiling upon. 

Bailey. 

Ab-bPval, n. Act of arriving; a coming to a place. 
tAR-RFvANCE, 71. Compaiw coming ; arrival. Skak, 
AE-RlvE\ p. n. [arrtper, Fr.] [t. arrived ;p]>. arriviro, 
ARRIVED.] To come to any place ; to reach any point ; to 
gain any thing ; to happen, 
t ar-eIve’, p. 0 . To reach. Shak, 
t Ar-rIve',* n. Arrival. Drayton, 

An-nO'Bkj* n, [Sp.] A Spanish weight of S6.3fl lbs. ; a 
Portuguese wel^t of 39.38 lbs. : — A Spanish measure of 
3.53 rallons, or 33 pints. P. Cyc, 
tAR-RO»E', p. a. [arrodOf L.] To jmaw or nibble. Bailey. 
AR^Bp-GANCE, n. Assumption of too much importance, 
haughtiness ; insolence of bearing ; presumption. 
Ar'rP-oan-CT, r. Some as arrogance. Browne, 
Ar^bP-gaRY, a. Possessed of arrogance; assuming too 
much; supercilious: haughty; proud. 

XR^Bp-GAZtY-LY, ad. In an arrogant manner. Drydon, 
Ar|RP-oabt-x£8I^ %, Arrogance. BaOey. [B.] 
AR'BP-gATE, V, a. [arrogOf L.] [i aergoateo ipp. arrooat* 
iiro, AXMOATSD.] To claim proudly or vainly ; to aomime. 
Al^Bp-ei^Tipx, n. Act of arrogating ; proun asaumption. 

More, (OMl Law) Adoption. Savior, 

AR'Ep-GA-TivE, a. Claiming in an unjust manner. More, 
ARKoifDiaaxMBNT’f (Hr-rBn'dfis-nangO R. [Fr.] A ter- 
. HtoriM district ; a subdivision of a depaitment. Ed, Rro, 
f AB-’B&^9lpRy (gr-rA'zhyn) a. A gnawing. BaSky 
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tAB^so'AlpRy (ar-ryzhyn) a. A gnawing. BaSky 
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JlE^Bdw, ^r'r6) It. A pointed weapon ebot flrom a bow. 
Xe^rPW-GbIss,* n. (JSot.) A plant having leaves resem- 
bling the head of an arrow. vnM, 

AB^EQW-HfiADy II. bead of an arrow : — a water 
plant: its leaves resemble the bead of an arrow. 
Ab^b<)W-«&ad^^d,* o. Wedge-shaped, or cuneiform; as 
arr(m-h$aded characters or letters. P. C^s. 
gR^RQW-R66T,* n. A root flrom which stmrch is mode ; a 
farinaceous substance prepared flrom the roots of certain 
plants. P. Cyc. 

Ar'RQW-suApsd,* (-^hapt) a. Shaped like an arrow. 
J. £. SmttA 

Ar'row-V, (ftr'ro-?) a. Consisting of w like arrows. 

«. (Aots) One day’s work at the plough which 
* the tenant was obliged to give his lord. Crabb. 
XR'KHTTM-My/ a. Want of rhythm. Beck. 

Xrsr* (^) n. The buttocks ; the posteriors. 

ARSE^-Foot, rtUrs'fat) n, A kind of water-fowl. Badey. 
AR's]^-NAt<y n. larsenalCf It.] A magazine of military stores ; 

a manufhctory of military or naval engines. 
AR-s£'nj-ate,* n. (Ckem.) A neutral salt formed by the 
union of arsenic acid with a base. Crabb. 

Arsenic, (ar's^-nlk, or U.rs'nik) [ars'njk, S. FT. J. F. K. { 
ar'89-nlk, Jo, 8/0.] n. [dpocviicds.] A soft, brittle, peculiar 
metal, of a steel-gray color, which is a violent corrosive 
poison. 

j^R-sfeN'lc,* a. Relating to or containing arsenic. — wSrseni- 
ous acid contains leas oxygen than arsenic acid. P. Cyc. 
AR-sfiN'}-CAi4, a. Containing or reboing to arsenic. 
AR-sftN'i-ciTE,* V. a. To combine with arsenic acid. Smart. 
AR-sE'ni-oOs,* a. Containing arsenic. Brands. 
Ar’s?-nIte,* n. (CAem.) A neutral salt formed by the 
union of arsenious acid with a base. P. Cyc. 
Ar- 89 -nFv-r£t,* n. A combmation of arsenic with a me- 
tallic or other base. Francis. 

Xrse'smXrt, n. A plant ; polygonum, in botany. 

AR'sfs,* n. [Gr.] (Mas.) The raising of the hand, as ap- 
plied to the beating of time ; as thesis is the falling. Crabb. 
■— (RheL) The portion of time employed in a stronger op- 
eration of force to produce a rhythm. Beck. 

XR'spN, pAr'syn, Ja, K. Sm. ; Rr'sn, fFb.] n. [arson, old Fr.] 
(Law) The act of voluntarily and malicioualy burning 
the house of another. 

Art, n. [ars, L., art, Fr.] The application of knowledge 
or power to elTect a desired purpose ; practical skill ; a 
science; a trade; artfulness ; cunning. — The ancients 
divided the arts into the liberal arU^ which were seven 
in number, viz., grammar, logic or dialectics, rhetoric, 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy; and the 
servile arts, which comprised the mechanical arts, which 
were practised by slaves. The modems divide the arts 
into the jline arto, as poetry, music, architecture, painting, 
sculpture, Ac. ; and the usqful or mechanical arts. 

Art and part,* (^Scotch Law) The act of contriving and 
portidpating in crime. P. Cyc. 

JlR-T&N^NA^ n.{Omtth.) An aquatic web-footed bird. CroAA. 
Ar-te'rj-XCj* n. {Med.) A medicine for diseases of the 
windpipe. DanHisoTU 

AR-tI'e}-xi*, a. Relating to an artery. Blackmore. 
AR-Tfi-Ri-XL-l-zA'TiQN,* n. The transformation of the 
venous blood and chWe into arterial blood by respiration ; 
formation of blood. Xhmglison. 

AR-t£-ri-6o'rvphv,* a. {AnaU) A description of the ar- 
teries. Dunglison. 

AR-T£-Ri-OLV-<j^¥i*n> A treatise on the arteries. Dunglison. 
i^R-Tfi-Ri-tti'^wry, n. The opening of an artery. 
ar't^-RY, n. [artsina, L.] One of the cylindrical tubes or 
ramillcations of the aoira, which convey the blood from 
the heart to all parts of the body. 

4iR-T£^9lXN,’^ (ar-tS’zh^n) a. Relating to Artois in France. 
— An artesian well is a perpendicular perforation or boring 
into the ground, deep enough to reach a subterranean 
body of water, of which the sources are higher than the 
place where the perforation is made, — prod^ucing a con- 
stant Row or stream of water, rising above the surface. 
P. Osc. 

Xrt’tdl, a. Full of art ; performed With art ; cunning. 
Xrt'fOl-LV, ad. With art ; cunningly ; skilfully. 
XRT^F0x<-Nfi88, n. duality of being ortfUl ; cunning. 
AR-THRlT^lo, ) a. Relating to the arthritis or gout ; 
^r-thrIt^I-o^lL, 5 ^ty. 


AR^T|-0LS, V. a. [L AETJOLlOf pp. ARTIO^tRa, articlro*} 

To draw up in or bind by articles. 

XR^TI-oiiE, v. n. To stipulate. Donne. 

«. Belonging to an article, or to the joints. 
AR-Tlc^V-L^kR-LTi od. By articles or by joints. HuloeU 
AR-tIo'V-lxte, a. Having articulations, joints, or arti- 
cles ; articulated ; jointed , distinct ; divided into articles. 

i^R-TlO’V-IiXTE. V. a. [*. ARTICUUlTBO ; pp. ABTICULATINO, 

ARTiotitjiTBD.j To Utter articulately, or with distinct 
sounds ; to form words ; te speak as a man ; to make 
terms ; tO treat ; to joint ; Wr form in articles. 
AR-tIc’v-lXte, V. n. To speak distinctly. 
4 b-t1c'v-lXt-¥d,* p. a. Uttered distinctly. -—(Zool.) Hav- 
ing articulations ; composed of movable pieces fitted into 
each other, as the joints of the skeletons of the third 
great division of animals, according to Cuvier. P. Cyc. 
^lb-tIc^V-lxte-LY, ad. In an articulate manner ; with 
distinctness of sound , with articulations. 
AR-Tlc^V-LATE-N£8S,n. duality of being articulate. Ash. 
^r-tIc-v-lX'tiqn, n. Act of articulating ; distinct utter- 
ance; a consonant. — {Anat) A juncture or joint of 
bones. ■— {BoL) A knot or joint. 

AR-tIo'u-la-tqr,* n. One who articulates. Boswell. 
Xe'T{-fIce, n. [art^um^ L.] Trick ; fraud ; cunning ; de- 
ceit ; duplicity ; finesse ; imposture , strat^em ; art. 
Ar-t1f';-c£R, n. A mechanic; manufacturer; contriver. 
Xr-ti-fF'cixl, (air49-fl8h'flil) a. Made by art ; not nat- , 
ural ; fictitious ; not genuine ; artfuL 
Xr-T|-fF'cixl, Olr-t^-nsh'^l) n. The production of art. 
Sir W. Petty, [r.] 

XR-T|-F¥-cj-AL'f-Ty,(Rr-t9-fIsh-9-W'9-t?) «. Appearance of 
art. Shenstone. 

Xr-T(-fF^cixl-Ize,* V. a. To render artificial. Month, 
Rev. [R.1 

XR-T}-Fl"ciAL-LV, 0tr49-n8h'al-l9) ad. Artflilly ; be art. 
Xr-t|-fI"cial-nJ 688, (itr-ti-fish'^l-nfis) lu Artlhliiess 
Badey. 

tXR-Tj-Fl"cioVS, (Rr-ti-flsh'vis) a. Artificial. 
jXR'Tl-LlZE, «. a. To form with art. BoUngbroke. 
AR-tIl'l^r-ist,* n. One who manages artillery; one 
skilled in gunnery. Byron. 

AR-TlL'L¥R-V, [ortiWms. Fr.] Weapons of war ; ord- 
' nance ; gunnery ; large oranance, as cannon, howitzers, 
mortars, rockets, Ac., with their carnages, ammunition, 
and apparatus ; also the troops appointed for their man- 
agement. 

Xr% 1-9 Xn, or Xr-T|- 9 Xn'. [Ur'te-zain, P. J. K. Sm. R Wh. ) 
ar-te-zain% S. fF. F. Jo.] n. [Fr.] One who practises a 
mechanic art ; a mechanic ; a handicraftsman. 

Xr'tjst, n. [artists, Fr.] One who practises one of the fine 
arts. 

Xr'tjst-G5d,* b, a pagan deity employed In mechanism. 
Pope. 

AR-Tls'T}c,* I a. Relating to the arts, or to the fine arts ; 
AR-TlB'Ti-cXL,* i relating to an artist. Qu. Rev. 
AR-Tl8'T|-cXL-L.y,* ad. In an artistical manner. Qu, Rev, 
fXRT'lzE, V. a. To form wiUi art, Florto. 

Xbt’Li: 98 s. a. Free from art ; simple ; unafifected ; sincere ; 
unskilful ; void of firaud. 

XRT'i.]p8S-i.Yy ad. In an artless manner ; naturally. 
XRT'LBSS-Nfiss, n. Want of art ; simplicity. 
Xr-tp-car'p?-oC8,* a. Relating to bread-trait. P. Cue. 
Ar-tq-c’Ar' P i?Sy* n. rdpro( and /t&pwo^.] Bread-fruit, or 
the bread-fhiit tree. P. Cyc. 
tXRTS’stXN, It. A man skilled in arts. Bacon, 

Xrt'spDn,* a. Spun or made by art. Savage, 

A'rvm,* n. {BoU) A genus of plants ;the cuckoo-pink. OoM. 
Xr-vn-d£'i.j-xn,* a. Belonging to Arundel, or to a collec- 
tion of Grecian marbles, illustrative of the history of 
Athena, Ac., and presented to the University of Oxford, 
by the Rorl of Arundel. Eney. 

AR-VN-DlF']gR-Ofi8,* a. Producing reeds or canes. BlounL 
A-RON-Dj-Ni'cEoya, (8-ran-d9-na'ahv8) a. [arunda. L.] 
Of or like reeds. BaO^. 

AR-VN-DtN’]9-ot)8, a. Abounding with reeds. Bailey, 
A'-R&N* dOj* n. [L.] {BoL) A genus of plants : a reed. Crabb, 
A-Riyal n, [L.] pi. ^~Rtls>pf~CR9* A diviner by the 
entrails of victims ; a soothsayer. Dryden, 

A-r08'p{ce, (f-rtis'pis) It, A soothsayer. Bp. Story. [R.] 
A-RDs'pj-cy, (^-rhs'p^?) n. Divination by inspecting the 
entrails of victims. Butler. 

Ab’tiHL, n. A fUneral. — Arvel-tready or arvel-supper^ bread 
or supror given at a fVineral. BroeketL [North or England.] 
n. IL.] {ZooL) A genus of rodent animals 
of the fiunily of the rat and mouse. Brando, 

Ae'vjl,* «. A fiineral. Bee Artbl. 

A-r5t'b-n5Id,* a. {Anal.) Shaped like a ladle. DungUnon, 
Ats.n. f L.] The Roman pound, consieting of twdve ouncee. 
BlacksUi^ 

A9, (kz) eonj. In the same or like manner ; in the mannei 
that; that, in a consequential sense.— ad. Similarly; 

I equally ; like to ; in respect that ; wbUe j for example. 
As has sometimes the form of a relative ptononn, equiva- 
lent to who or wkkh f as, ** Help such os need belR” “ Pro- 


ess manner ; naiuraiiy. 
art ; simplicity. 

Ring to bread-iralt. P. Cue, 
and ffdprof.] Bread-fruit, ( 


4M^TMKPTfSf (ar-thri'tis) fgr-thrl'tis, Ja . ; gr-thrtt'is, P. ; 
krth^ri-tls. Ash.] n. [ipfiptrif, Gr,] {Med.) The gout. 

f R- arjrJl«'i)/-4,* a. {AnaL) A species of articulation. Crabb. 
B-THRQ-nlTN’io,* n. {Med.) A rtieumqtic or other pifin- 
fhl affection the joints. Brande, 

Arctic, a, [apxriirrff, Gr.] Northern. Browne. See Arctic. I 
AB<T|-oh5E£. n. [artkhautt Fr.] A plant Uke the thisUe, ! 
but having large scaly heads, Uke the cone of the pine- < 
tree.— Jiinisalsm artSOake^ a plant which has a root re- ' 
sembling a potato. I 

Xr'ti-cle, 0tr[t9-kl) n . [prtwulia, L.] A part of speech, as 
a, sa, tbs I—* A single aaose of an account ; a particular 
item ; point of time pL Terms ; stipulations. 
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Ae has sometimes the form of a relative prononn, equi 
lent to who or whieh j as, ** Help such os need belpk” “ f 
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’ Tlda fttefa thing! a» ara naedad .** — Aa (f, in the manner 
that ll would be if. to, with reepect to. — .d* iwd 
eoualty with. — .de tkough^ as if. — .ds it vers, a quality- 
Hif phrase, used to soften eiq^iessions which nright othor- 
wueseem barsli. 

A9>4.-D&L'afii ^ «. Sea Baatoiir. 

AS>^-PCi£T'|>DA, «. See AiBAFOtTIDA. 

As->4-B^-Blo'04-y n. [asoTHMy L.1 (Aot.) A plant. 
As'^-rINj^ju (CJtom.) A crystailiaable substance, somewhat 
rasemblinf camphor. Brands. 

n, (BoL) A gemis of plants. P, Oyt. 

a, Belating to or containing asbestos. P, Cyc. 
A8*Bfia^T(NE, a. Relating to asbestos j incombustible. 
As-Bfia'Tps, or As-Bfis'TVS, n. [Mcorof.] (Min.) A 
’ mineral substance, incombustible, of fibrous structure, 
having the appearance of a vegetable, often of flax. 
The flaxen kind is often called amuuUkuat and is some- 
times manufactured into cloth ; and it was anciently used 
to preserve the ashes of bodies burnt on ftineral piles. 
As-Bfis^Toys,* «. Same as aabeadc. Ed. Encye. 

^s'OA-itlSy n. [Gr.] pi. 4 iS^cAJc'/-i>£ 9 . A small intestinal 
worm. Qiuaejr. 

a. [oseeado, L.] [u Asosaono ;pp. AscENDiao^ 
AscEaoEo.] To move upwards] to rise] to mount] to 
stand higher. 

Ab-c&md', (es-sCndO <>• e> To climb up. Barroto, 
As-c£nd'^-ble, < 1 , That may be ascended. 

As-c£nd'^t, a. Superiority ] height ] elevation ; the per- 
son having mfluence. — (AatroL)The degree of the eclip- 
tic, which, rising at a person’s nativity, was supposed to 
influence nis fate. — (Laio) One of such relations as have 
gone before, reckoned upwards ; an ancestor. 
A8 ^£nd'^nt, o. Superior ; predominant] above the hori- 
aon ] making ascent ; rising. 

As-cJkN’D|;N-CYy a. Influence ] power ] authority ] supen- 
orito« 

As-c£N'sipN, (^s-8£n'8h</n) n. Act of ascending , the visi- 
ble rising of Christ to heaven, celebrated on Ascension- 
Day, i. «. the last Thursday but one before Whit-Sundny. 
— (Astron.) Right aaeenaton of a story the arc of the equator 
intercepted between the first of Anes, and the point of 
the equator which comes to the meridian at the same 
instant with the star. — Oblique aacensiou of a story the arc 
of the equator intercepted between the vernal equinox 
and that point of the equator which comes to the horizon 
at the some time with the star. 
j^8-c£n'si9N-4il, a, Relatuig to ascension or ascent ] rising 
up. OeuL Mag. 

A8-c£n'8IPN-DAt^ a. Holy Thursday. See Ascaasioa, 
fA^&N’sfVE, a. In a state of ascent. Brown, 

A8-cfcrrT’, a. The act of rising j way of rising ; elevation j 
rise : an eminence. 

A8-c¥B-TArir% v, a. [ascertamer. Fr.] [t, ASCsaTAiNCD/pp. 
AscnTAiirino. ASoxaTAiasD.} To make certain j to es- 
tablish ] to maice confldenL 
A«-C¥B^TAiif'k-BLE, a. That may be ascertained. 
As-cbb-tAik’^r, n. One who ascertains. Ash. 
As-cbb-tAin'miFNT, a. Act of ascertaining, anile. Swift. 
^8-cts'cBW-cy,* aad ^8 -c£8^0¥MT.* &de Acasesaer, 
and Aoxicairr. 

A8-c£T'|c,fl. [doK^riKbs.] Belating to ascetics ] austere and 
contem|flative ; employe in devotion and mortification. 
;^8-cKt’|o, a. One devetod to a solitary, austere, and con- 
tenmlative life ; a hermit. 

A 8 -CET')-<}l 9 M, a. The state and practice of ascetics. War- 
burton. 

AsoiAif,* (%sh’yan) a:.; pt ASCiAiis. Such Inhabitants of 
the globe, as, at certain seasons of the year, have no shad- 
ows at noon ; oseu. Brandt, 

f-4.y* n.pL (ZooL) A genus of molluscous animals. 

P. Cyc. 

a. (JSaA) A species of insect or Invertebrate 
animals. Jtirby. 

A^oIifjf-tMy* a. (BoL) a hifllow leaf like a water vessel. 

Aafof-Iy «. p£ [L.] [a and exid.] Anglicized to 

oseioas. 

Aa-cPT&9fn, [L.} [dexo^.l (Afsd.) A collection of serous 
fluid in the abdomen ] a kind of dropsy. 

As-c1t'|-c4J«, I WiMman. 

&oi-Tl'^Tiovs, a, [t oe B U htS f L.] Supplementia. See An- 

•CITITtOOS. 

.^b-olC^fi-Ab,* a. A verse composed of ftwr Ibet. Ash, 

a. [1*] (JBoc.) A genus rf plants, of sev- 
end sidles, mosdy perennials and shrubs; swallow- 
WOTL OrsM. 

o. That mav be ascribed. 

^S-CBIbb', [mseribOy L.J [I, ascribed ; pp, ASoniEiiro, 
AS^SBD.] To attribute to as a cause, or as a quality ; to 


AjkibIf'tiqh, n. Act of ascribing ; thing ascribed. 

(«s4aii^4UhV) 0 . That is ascribed. 


n, pL (Bou) The cases in which the spoies of 
lichens are inciosea. P. Cyc, 

Ash, n. A tree useful fur timber, of several varieties ; the 
wood of the ash. ^ 

Ash,* a. Relating to or resembling the ash. Ency 
tA'8HAMB', e. a. To moke ashamed ; to shame. Barrow, 
Ajshamed, (Mhfimd’, or s-sha’m^dj [{i-olu’tn^d. •$. W,f 
F, Jo. I fi-shamd', E, K, Sat, R,J a. Touched with shame 
A-ohAm'^d-ey, ad. Bashfully. Haloot, 

Ash'cAl-pr,* a. The color of ash(.« , the coUir of the bark 
or leaves or the ash-tree. PennauL 
Asu^cAl-qhed, (Asli'kdl-vrd) «. Colored between brown 
and gray, like the bark of an ashrn branch. 

A-8h£lf', a/L (Maut) On a shelf, or rock Masamger, 
Ash'^n, a. Made of asb-wood j ash-colnred. Drydtn. 
A8H’i?-rv,* a. A manufactory of pot or pearl ashes. Williams, 
Asu’£ 9 , (ash'^z) n,pL The dusty or earthy substance re- 
maining after the combustion of any tiling , the remains 
of the human body. 

Ash’-FIre, r. The low fire used in chemical operations. 
Ash'-Pe?, n. The oak-fly. Complete Angler, 

A8H'-H5ee,* n. A place for ashes; a hole In a Airnace 
which receives the ashes to be taken away. Orabb, 
Asu'l^r, r. Freestone, as it ci>mcs out of the quarry. 
Ash’E^R,* R. a facing made of squared stones. P, Cye, 
AsH^LiR-lNO, n. The act of bedding ashler in mortar: — 
an upright timber In a garret. 

A-shore', ad. On shore ] to the shore ; stranded. 
Ash’-TDb, n. A tub to receive ashes. Quarles, 
Ash-W£dne8'daV» (ksh-weiiz'd?) n. The first day of 
Lent, BO called from the ancient custom of sprinkliug 
ashes on the head. 

Ash'wEEd, n. An herb. 

Ash’Y) (hah'q) a. Ash-colored ; turned into ashes. Mdton. 
Ash'y-pAle, (Si 8 h' 9 -pal) a. Pale as ashes. Shak. 

A'si^iN, (asb'y?m) a. Relating to Asia; Asiatic. 

A-s|-Xt'1c, (a-8hQ-at'|k) a. Relating to Asia. 

A-sj-Xt’IC, (a-sh^-at'ik) n. A native of Asia. 
A-Sf-XT'l-cT?M, (a-«li?-at’^Izin) n. Asiatic fashion, stylo, 
idiom, or manner. Warton, 

A-slDE% ad. To one side ; away from those presenE 
tAs’i-NA-RV, a* Belonging to an ass. Badey, 

As'i-nIne, a, [asinusy L.] Belonging to or resembling an ass 
A'8J-5,* (B'8h9-<5) n. (OnutA.) The horned owl. OoM. 

Ask, (isk) v, a, [i. asked , pp. askiro, asked.] To request ; 
to* solicit; to entreat; to beg; to petition; to demand; 
to question , to inquire ; to require ; to claim, as a price. 
Ask, V. n. To petition ; to make inquiry. 

Ask, a. A water oewt See Askeb. 

A-8K\ncb’, ad. Sideways; obliquely; askanE 
A-8KANT', (^-skantO ad. Obliquely ; sideways. Dryden, 
A8K’^B,n.One who asks. — A water newt, written also ask. 
A-8KEW', (s-ska') ad. Awry , aside ; with contempE 
Ask'ino,* p, a. Making a request ; demanding ; demanded. 
Abk’Ino,* n. The making of a request; a petition. Bp, 
Taylor. 

f A-8EAKE’, V. a. To remit ; to mitigate. Speneer. 
As-L’A'Lf* n. The Turkish name for a Dutch dollar. Crabh 
^-slAkt\ ad. In a slanting manner; obliquely. Shak, 
A-SLfi£p^ ad. In a state of sleep. Bacon, 

A-8E£EP',*a. Sleeping; being at rest: dead. Mdton, 
A-8 e6pe', ad. With declivity , obliquely. Bacon, 
tA-SEDo', od. In a sluggish manner. Fotherby, 
a's-MA-to&'eA-PHY,*' n. The art of composing songs. Dr. 
Black. 

A9-«[0-wje'ab,* a. Relating to Asmoneus, the father or 
ancestor of a race of Jewish sovereigns. P. Cyc. 
A-85ak%* a. Soaking in water; in a state of soaking. 
Holdsworth, 

A-8&^MA-TO08, [9-sd'm9-t&8f Sm, Wb.i g-s8m^g-tSs. 
P, fir.] a, fa and ocipa.] Incorporeal; without a body 
Bailey, [R.J 

Asp, n. fospis. L.] A poisonous serpent of Egypt and Libya. 
Asp, n. Bee Afpsit. 

AehPXi/d-TBtfSy n, [L.] A plant called the rose of Jeru- 
salem ; the wood of a prickly tree. 

AB'PXr-a-^In,* r. (Chem.) A vegetable principle found iu 
the Juice of aspar^s, the mallow, ftc. Francis. 
A8>l’AB'A-oB8,ii.[dairdpa^or,] An esculent garden planE 
BCr Formerly this word was, both In Enghmd and the 
United States, very commonly pronounced spasrowrrats f 
and it is still so pronounced by some persons, but chiefly 
W those who are not well educated. See Cucumbbb. 
As'FfCT, a. [aspeetusy L.] Look ; countenance ;appearance : 
view ; position jjelation ; disposition of a planet to other 
planets, ftar This word, which is now uniformly nro^ 
nouneed with the accent on the fret syllable, bad its 
accent, two centuries ego, on the second. 

V. a. To bebdd. Tbrnyto. 

’^FfioT'A-BEB, a. That may be seen. RaUigh. 
Aa'pECT-£D, a. Having an aspecE B. Jonson, 

■ A^PBc'Tipif, n, Bebolahif ; view. Bnanu 
Xb'p^h. n. A species of poplar, the leaves of wliicb atwayi 
tremble ; sometimes eaUed an asp, Mortimer. 
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ASS 


Belonghit to, made of, or retemfaling an aapen 

tree. 

iLs'PtPR, tu A amall Turkiab copper coin. 


n. [(urperrotr, Fr.] A holy ; 
water-eprinkle. H’arton. I 

AS‘F]pJll-filL'LVMt*iu (ZooL) A genua ofahell-flah. P. Cue, 
As-p¥R-|-f6'li-atb,* a, (^BoU) Having rough leaves. Crtab, 
A8-p£n-{<Fd^L|-^08, a. Having rough leaves. 

Ab-pBr'I'TY, n. Unevenneaa; roughness of sound, manner, 

* ur temper , harshness ; inoroseneas : sharpness. 
tAa'pjpK-t4y, ad» Roughly ; sharply, sir T. ElyoU 
A-bptiR'MOV8,* a. (BoU) Destitute of seed. Brandt, 
|As-p:^ii-mA'tiqm, n, [agpenuitiOf L.j Neglect; disregard. 

Bailey. 

f Aa'p^iE-oDs, (tts'p^r-fis) a. Rough. Boyle. 
i(Vs-p]£RS£', V. a, laspergo, L.] [t. ASPxassD : pp, AsrsastRO, 
aspkbbeo.] To sprinkle; to hespatter with censure; to 
vilify , to slander , to calumniate. 

Ab-pRrs^:^r, n. One who asperses. 

Aa-pKR'siQN, n. Act of aspersing ; calumny. 
As-pRr'bjve-LVj* od. By way of aspersion. Richardson, 
As-phAlt',* n. The same as asphaltum* Dr. V. Mott. 
^S'PuAlte^*^ n. (Jltfin.) A bituminous stone found in 
several countries of Europe, particularly in Germany and 
Prussia ; used as a cement. Francis. 

^s-PHXL'Tjc, (as-fttl'tik) a. Bituminous. 

As-phXl^tite,* n. fJJot,) A kind of trefoil. Crabb. 
,ds-PJi)iL’T<^a, n. [acr0uAro(.] Same as asphaitum. See As- 

* PHALTUM. 

Aa-PUliJ TTJM^ n. [L.] A bituminous substance, solid, 

* dry, combustible, and commonly brittle ; found especially 
on the Locus BmhalUtes, or Dead Sea. 

As'ph 9 -d£l, n. [hlto-ajpAodsltts, L.J A genus of plants; 
the day-lily. 


IIAs-pIr'ANT, or Xa'Pl<-BXNT, [as-pIr'ant^X^* Sm, R.' Todd. 
Wb, ) ks'p^-r&nt, or aa-plr^anl, Ja.] n. [Fr,] An aspirer ; 
an ambitious candidate. 

y As-pIr'ant,* a. That aspires ; aspiring. Southey, 

As'P)-rXte, e. a. [aspiratuSf ll] [u AtpiaATxo; pp. aipi- 
RATiRQ, ASPiBATaD.j To breathe upon ; to pronounce or 
mark with the aspirate, or a fUll breath. 

As'Pi-RlTE, V. n. To be pronounced with fHill breath. 
Dryden, 

A8'p}-rate, a. Pronounced with the aspirate orf\iIl breath. 

As'pj-RATE, n. A mark to denote an aspirated pronunci- 
ation ; one of a class of consonants ; a rough breathing. 

As'Pi-aAT-]pD,*p. a. Pronounced with the aspirate ; rough- 
ened. 

As-pi-rX'tiqn, b. [aspiratio, L.] Act of aspiring ; a breath- 
ing after ; on ardent wish ; the pronunciation of a vowel 
with ftill breath. 

Ab-p1re^ V. n. [ai^iro, L.1 [i. asfiesd; pp. aspiring, as- 
piRSo.] To desire with eagerness; to pant after; to 
rise j to tower. 

tAs-PiRE', V. a. To aspire to. Donne, 

tA8-P^R®'M¥NT, n. The act of aspiring. Brewer, 

As-pIr'er, n. One who aspires. MtUon. 

\s-PlR^{Na, n. Eager desire of something neat. 

As-plR'iNG-,'" a. Attempting to rise ; ambltmus. 


away of goods. Blaekstone. 

Ab-pre^do,* n, (2U>ol.) A genus of fishes. P. Cy^ 


2 animal of bur- 


AB-PiR'lNO-LY,* od. In an aspiring manner. 
As-pqr-tX'tiqn, n. [asportatio, li.] (Loir) A carrying 
away of goods. Blaekstone. 

Ab-pre^do,* n, (Zool.) A genus of fishes. P. Cyc, 
A-SQUlNT', (a-skwIntO ad. Obliquely ; not in a right line. 
Xss, 71. [oMTtiui. L.1 pU Xss^E?* A domestic animal of bur- 
den ; a stupid feilow. Shak, 

X8-sA'F(BT^l-DA, (ks-A-fSt'e-da) A gum resin obtained 
fi^m the roots of a plant found in Persia, of very offen- 
sive smell ; used in medicine as a stimulant and anti- 
spasmodic. 

(a»-«k'e) [It] (Jlfiis.) Denoting increase, as oHs- 
gro, quicK: allegro assaL very quick odogrto, slow; 
ada^ assaif very slow. CMb, 

Ab-bJ ULS V, a. [assoBUrf Fr.] [f. assaiebo : pp. assailing, 
asiailxs.] To fUl upon ; to attack in a hostile manner ; 
to attack with argument. 

Ab-sXil^A-ble, o. That may be assailed or attacked. 
Ab-bXil'ABt, a. One who assails : an invader. 
AB<sAiL'AhT, «. Attacking; invading. MiUon, 
n. One who assails or attacks. 
Aa-aXlL^HEitT, n. Attack. Jeinoon. [r.] 

AB-SAM-fiaE^,'^ It. f sing, dc pL Natives of Assam. JSamehaw, 
Aa-aA'FXif^lo, a. The ilyi^ squirrel. TVseeve. 

Aid 84 -RlbJf^* R. A Hebrew measure ; an omer. (Md. 
tAB-aXBT'. n, (Late) An offbnoe committed to the forest, 
by plucktog up trees by the roots. OopuL 
t A*-bXbt% 0 * 0 . To commit an assart ; to grub up. AAemdU. 
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Aa-aXi'anr, n, [ossossto. Fr.] One who kills, 01 ittempld 
to kill, by violence and treachery or secret asuauU ; as- 
sassinator. 

t Aa-sXjB^S{Zt, o. a. To murder. StUBngfUeL 
fA8<BX8^S)-NX-OT, n. The act of assassinating Hammond. 
t As-8X8^8|-NlTE, a. An assassiiu Dryden. Murder. Pope, 
A8 -sXs^8)-nXTE, V. a. [aesaesiner, Fr.l [i. assaminatbo 
pp , assassin ATI NO, assassinatko.] To murder by sur 
prise, by secret assault, or by lying in wait. 
A8 -sX8 ^8 (-nXte, «. n* To murder by secret assault. Sandye, 
A8-8 Xs-8|-mX'tiqn, a. Act ^assassinating ; secret murder. 
As- 8 Xs^ 8 )-nX-T 9 R, a. One Who amassinates ; assassin. 
tAB-aXs^Bj-MODs. a. Murderous. Cockerant, 
tAs-sX^TiQN, n. [asMtum, Fr.] Roasting. Browne, 
AB-fiXuLT% n. [assault, Fr.] An open attempt to carry a 
fortified post or fortress ; attack ; stm’m, — opposed to sap 
or siege ; hostile violence ; invasion. — (Laio) A violent 
kind of injury done to a man’s person. 

AB-SXULT', V. a, [i. ASSAULTKD ; ftp, ASSAULTING, ASSAULT- 
ED.] To attack ; to fall upon with violence. 
As-sXult’a*ble, a. Capable of assault. fPOUams, 
AB-sXuLT^j^R, a. One who assaults. Sidney. 
As-sXuLT^lNa,* a. The act of making an assault. Richard- 
son. 

Ab-sXy', (as-s&O n. [sMoi, Pr.] Examination ; trial ; at- 
tempt; trial of a metal. — (Late) Examination of weights 
and measures by the proper officers. 

As-SXY^ (as-ssi') V. a. [1. ASSATED ; pp. ASSATlNG^ ASSAYED.] 

To make trial of ; to try ; to ascertain the punty or alloy 
of metals. 

As-aXY^ (as-saO «* *»• To try : to endeavor. 
As-aXY'-BAL'ANOE,* a. A balance used by assayers. Crabb 
Ab-bXy^iPR, a. One who assays metals, Ac. 

As-sXy'INGT,* a. (Metallurgy) The act cf ascertaining the 
purity of the precious metals. — (Mus.) A flourishing 
previous to the performance. Crabb. 

Abs^drIv-RR,* a. One who drives asses. Steevens. 
f As'se-€LE. a. [assedat L.] A d^ndanL Sheldon, 
fAa-SEC-TX^TlQN, a. [aesectatio, L.] Attendance. Bailey. 

- As-s:^-€Cr’ance, a. Assurance. Sheldon, 
tAs-si^-cv-RA^TlQN, a. Assurance ; fireedom from donbt. 
Bp. HalU 

f As-8:^-cOr£^, V. a, [assecuro, low L.] To make one sure 
Buliokar. 

f As-SR-cfi^TIQM, a. [asssfuer, assecutum, L.] Acquirement. 
Ayliffe. 

A8-8kM’BLA<^E» n. [Fr.] A42oIIection of individuals ; a 
company ; a mass ; an assembly. 
tAB-SEBt'BLANCE, a. [Fr.] Representation. Shak. 
As-bRm'ble, (as-skm'bl) a. a. [ assembler , Fr.] [u assem- 
bled ; pp. assembli no, ASSEMBLED.] To bring together; 
to collect ; to call together ; to convene. 

As-skM^BLE, (as-s^m’bl) e. a. To meet together. 
A8-8 £m'bled,**' (as-skm'bld) p. a. Collected together. 
Ab-b&M'bl^r, a. One who assembles. Hammond, 
As-8fiH'BLiNO, a. Meeting together. Fleetwood, 
As-8fiM'BL.V> n. [assembUe, Frij A company met together; 
a meeting; a political body, a legislative body, or an 
ecclesiastic^ body collected together. 
A8-8£M'Bi«v-RddM, a. A room for company. 

As-efiNT^ a. [asssapus, L.] Act of agreeing to any thing ; 
consent 

A8-SfiNT% V. a. [». ASSENTED ; pp, AJSBNTINO, ASSENTED.] 

To concede, or agree to ; to acquiesce : to consent 
I As-sen-tA’tiqn, a. Compliance out or flattery. Bp, HaU, 

[R.] 

tAs-sfN-TX^TQR, a. A flatterer; a follower. Sir T. ElyoL 
f AB-sftN'TA-Tp-Rj-tv,* od. In a flattering manner. Boeon. 
As-sRnt^ZR, a. One who assents. Sir T, Herbert, 
AB-afiN'Ti:9NT,'*' (as-edn'shfnt) a. Yielding assent Qsl Rev 
A8-8&nt'}N^lY, ad. By way of assent HuloeL 
As-skN^TiVE,* a. Giving assent ; complying. Savage, 
tAs-skNT^MZNT, a. Consent Brown, 

Xs^sZR,* a. (Ar^) A thin rafter, board, or lath. Francis. 
As-skRT^ V. a. [assare, L.] [L assceted ; pp, asserting 
ASSERTED,] To maintain ; to affirm ; to aver ; to claim. 
Ab-bR RATION, n. Act of asserting; that which is asserted 
affirmation ; position advanced. 
tAs-8liR'T|VE, a. Positive ; dogmatical. CHanivitte, 
tAB-BkR'TiVR-tY* hd. Affirmatively. Bp, BedeU. 
^mUk'tqb., a. One who asserts ; maintainer. 


As'sZB-TA-RY* Djls^sfr-tur-^, Ja,K. Sm, R, Todd} fs-alir^fo- 
1 % fFb.] a. Affirming ; supporting. Bp, HaU, 

V. 0 . [oMervio, L.] To serve. BaiXey, 
As-sfisa^ V. 0 . [asoesser, old Fr.] [i. Aisassm> ; pp. assess- 
ing, AsssstBD.1 To charge with any cedrtoto muli ; to rata ; 
to fix a proportion to be paid. 
tAB<«AsBS a* ABseaament Prinvdif PeUeetd, 
AB-8fis'SA-^i<Bi a. TIutt may be aaaesaed. 

A8-Bft8axo',« (ga^SstO F* a* Rated or fixed by authority. 
Ssiapt 

(ga-afish^vn) a. A sitting down by. Bailey, 
AB-Bfis'aiQN-A'-RTi (ga-edsh'vu-g-rg) a. Pertaiatog to aa- 
aesoors. Carw, 



AST 


|k8<8&88^X«NT, 8. Act of Esseasingi the sum aiWMed or 
levied on property. . ^ 

*• Uu$M»or^ li.] One who sits by another as 
an assistant in council. — (Law) One appointed to ssmm 
persons or proper^ for tai^ion : — a person appointed to 
advise and direct the decision of a Judge. 

As^sltTS, r&s'sSts, S. W. P. J. F. Jo. K. Snu R, i a»^ta', 


fFb,l i. pL [aasez, Fr.] (X.aw) Funds, or goods and chat- 
tels appropriated for the discharge of debts, legacies, dec. 
^8-sftV'¥E, e. a. SaintI as assetercte. Batley, 
8-flfiV'¥R-ATB, tis,a. [Mseverotl^ [z. a*»*t*ratxd j to. 
AssKTEEATiao, AsssTERATBD.j To asscit OT afflim With 
great solemnity ; to aver ; to amrra. 


As-s£v- 5 R-A'ti 9 N, n. Solemn affirmation or assertion. 
ASS'hSad, (fts'hSd) n. A blockhead. Bale. 

As^si-DfiNT,* tt. [asstdene, L.] (Med.) That accompanies 
or attends ; concomitant ; applied to i^mptoma of a dis- 
ease. Smart. 

i fis-slD^V-ATE, a. Daily: assiduous. Elnf Charles T. 

*8-s|-Dty'l-Ty, n. Diligence ; closeness of application. 
^s-sId'v-oOs, (as-sId'yy-Ss) a. [wauImu*, t..] Applying 
constantly ; very diligent ; constant. 

As-s1d'V-ods^V» (a8-sld'yv-ii849) ad. Diligently; con- 
stantly. 


Siiain and other European powers for furnishing the 
Spanish dominions in Amenca with neCTO slaves, Burke. 
A8-8iON^ (as-sInO V. a. [assignor L,] [t. assionep ; pp. 
AssiOTTiiro, ASAioprxo.l To mark out; to appropriate; to 
fix the quantity or value. — (Law) To make over a right 
to another, as to assign on estate or other property , to 


appoint, as a deputy. 
A8-8laN^ (as-BlnO «* 


One to whom property Is assigned 1 


As-sloN'^-BLE, (as-sln'a-bl) 0 . That may be assigned. 
^s-aiGf-JV'AT'j ^s-jn-ya' or fts-jg-ndt') v. [Fr.] A sort of pa- 
per money in France, issued dunng the revolution. Burke. 
As-8|0-Ni'TIppr, n. Act of assigning; assignment: — an 


"') n. (Law) 
of assignee. 


^ s-arBQE,* a. (Seotehiaw) A luror. Wht 
As-8lST% V. a. rosmto, Lu] [*• assiste) 
ASSISTED.] To help ; to aid *, to relieve f ' 


As-slsT', V. n. To help, Jfelson, [R,] 
j^S-Bl8T'.9ilfCE, a. Help ; aid ; rapport ; relief. 
^ 8 Sl 8 T' 4 JfTt a. Helping ; aiding ; auxiliary. 


ASSISTED ; pp. ASSISTiaO, 

elieve f to succor. 


A8-8Y8T^^NT, a. One who assists ; an auxiliary. 

As-sTsT'ipR, a. An assistant ; a helper. 

Ae-sTsT'llfSt,* p. a. Affording aasistance ; helping. 

/s-8l8T'L9SS, 0 . Wanting help. P^. 

Ar-sIze', a, [osstss, Fr.] (En^h Law) A court of Judica- 
ture held twice a year in every county, in which causes 
are tried by a Judge and Juty: — an ordinance or statute 
to determine the weight, or fix the price of bread, ale, dec. 

A8-8lZE% V, a. To fix a rate of weight or price. Oower. 

As-alz'ZE, a. An officer who has the care of weights and 
measures. — (Seatload) A Juryman : —often spelt asaitor. 

Abs^lIke, a. Ilesembling an asa. SUtmag, 

V. a. To keep sober. Oower. 

A8-8d'ci-^-BLB, (Rs-as'shp-g-bl) a. TTiat may be associat- 
ed 1 sodable ; eompanlonable. Cotgraoe. 

A»wc|-iTB, (fSHid'sli^t) «. a. ^assoefa, L.] [i. asso- 
eiAVnn*, pp. associatiiio, assooiatko.] Tounnewitb; 
to aa a ftiend ; to accompany. 

TE, ( 9 »afi'sb 9 - 9 t) a. (^nfedorate; united with; 




'cj-^TE, (M-db'thp-^t) n. A partner; a confederate; 
a eompanion ; aa associate, not presiding, Judge. 


appointment to meat , used gene^ly of love appointments. 

A8-8|GN-££^, (fts-89-n€')«‘ whom any right or prop- 

erty IS assigned ; dne who is appointed by another to do 
any act. 

j^ssiav'i^R, (fis-sln^$r) n. One who assigns. 

^8-aiQN'M¥NT, (a8-sln'm?nt) a. Act of assigning; thing 
assigned ; act of alienating, or transferring to another of 
some right, title, or propeity*. 

la-8|Gn-ORs*(ia-s9-ndr0 n. (jtaw) One who makes an as- 


n. The quality of being assimilable. 

Coleridge, [r.] 

^8-sTm'I-la-BLE, a. That may be assimilated. Browne, [r.] 
As-sIbi^I-lXte, «. n. [osstmtZo, L.] [i assimilated ; pp. 

ASBiMiLATina, ASSIMILATED.] To gTOW Of become similar. 
As-sIu'I-LAte, V. a. To bring to a likeness ; to make simi- 
lar ; to turn to its own subsmnee by digestion. 
tA8-8lll'M.ATE-B£88, n. Likeness. BaUty. 

As-sf M f-Li'TiQN, n. Act of assimilating ; state of being 
assimilated ; a function of nutrition. 
tAR-RlM'l-L^-TlVE, a. Having the power of assimilating. 
HakewdL 

AB-8tM'|-L^-T0-RY,* a. Tending to assimilate. Roget. 
IAs-sIm'v-L^TE, V. a. [aeetmulOf L.] To feign. BtuUy. 
j-As-alH-y-Ll'TipN, n. Dissimulation. Bailey. 
As>si-n£^g 5, 8. [Port.] An ass. Shr T. Herbert. 


As-85'oi-Ite, V. n. To unite with another. Thomaan, 
A8-85^0f-AT-9D,« (Ba^ab'sh^-kt-^d) p. a. Confederated: 
united together. 

A8-sd-oj-A'TipN, (as-ad-abe-S'shvin) n. Union ; confedera- 
cy ; pc^nership ; connection ; apposition ; an assembly of 
persons ; a politicai society , a number or body of rler|ty- 
men associated * — AssoeiaUon of ideas is that connection 
between ceitafn ideas which causes them to succeed each 
other, involuntarily, in the mind. Crabb. 
A8-s6-c|-i'TiQN-AL,*o. Relating to an association ofcler- 
»'men. DwighL [A word sometimes used in the United 
States.] 

A8-s6'c|-A'TTrE,*(as-s5'sh9-a-tIv)a. Tending to associate 
or unite. Coleridge. fR.] 

As-fio'cj-X-TQR, (88-s(r8he-5-t9r) n. A confederate. Dryden, 
f As-sbiL', V. a. [asBoUery old Fr.] To solve j to release or 
set free ; to absolve ; to soil. Bp. Taylor, 
t^s-s6Ii.^M:ENT,* n. The act of aasoiling. Speed. 

r. a. (Scotch Law) To acquit or free from an 
accusation. £>r. Jamieson. 

As^sq-nXnce, 8. [Fr.] A Jingle or imperfect rhyme; re- 
semblance of sound. Brands. 

As^sq-nXnt, a. Having a resemblance in sound. 

Aa^ SQ^NANTy* n. [osimanre, Sp.J (In Spanish verse) A re- 
semblance of sound, differing mun rhyme. P. Cye. The 
last word in a verse whose accented vowel is the same as 
that of the lost word in the verse preceding ; as, “ mUdnesy 
aidteA.” Meuman. 

fXs'so-NXTE, V. n. [ojwono, L.] To sound. Ceckeram. 
As-sort'jD.o, [/wsortir, Fr.J [l amorted , pp. asbortiro, 
ASBORTED.] Tofumish with all sorts , to arrange in classes. 
As-soRT',* V. n. To agree or associate with , to consorL 
Smart. 

, As 80 RT'M?NT, n. Act of assorting ; class ; a quantity as- 
sorted or properly selected. 
jAS-sbT', V. a. [assotery Fr.] To infatuate. Spenser. 
As-SUXijiE', (?i8-3vvaj') V. a. [assoager. old Fr.] [*, as- 
suaged J pp. AssUAoina, assuaoed.] To mitigate , to ap- 
pease ; to soften , to allay ; to soothe ; to ease. 
As-suXijiE^ ( 98 -swaj') V. n. To abate. Oen. vlli. 
As-suX^E^MipNT, 8. Mitigation ; abatement. Spenser. [R.] 
As-suJL^'^r, n. One who assuages, 
i^s-suX9^ING,*p. 0 . Tending to assuage; mitigating. 
^8-sui'8|VE, (^s-swa'sjv) a. Softenii^ ; mitigating. Pope. 
f^8-stjB'j?CT, V. a. [asBoubjecUr, old Ft,] To make subject, 
Cotgrave. 

fAs-SUB'JV-oXTE, V. a. To subjugate. Shak. 
fA8-8iT:^-FXc^TlpN, (Ss-sw^-fftk^shyn) n. {assutfamcy L.J 
The act of accustoming to any thing. Browne. 
As'svE-tCde, (X8'8W94ud) n. Use ; custom. Bacon. [R.J 
Ab-sGme', u. 0. fossumo, L.] [u assumed, jpp. assuming, 
ASSUMED.] To take ; to take upon one’s seir, to arruguto ; 
to take for granted without proof, to appropriate. 
AS-sOme', tJ. /». To be arrogant. Burnet. 
tA8-80'M:?NT, n. (assumentumy L.] A patch. Lewis. 
As-8Cm'¥R, n. One who assumes. South. 

A8-8UM'}NG, p. a. Arrogant; haughty; overbearing. 
AB-bCm'jng, n. Presumption. Bj Jonson. 

As-siyMP' afTy (as-eum'sjt) n. [L.] (Law) A voluntary 
promise, made by word, whereby a man takes upon him 
to perform or pay any thing to another. — An action of as- 
sumpsit is one of anomalous character, having the form of 
tort and the substance of contracL Brands. 
tAs-sDMPT', (as-suml’) r. a. To raise up. &ieldon. 
f/i8-8DMPT', n. That which is assumed. ChilUnjrwoHh. 
As-sGmp'tiqw, (as-sum'sh^n) n. Act of assuming ; thing 
assumed ; supposition.— A festival of the Catholic church, 
celebrated on the 15th of Angiist, for the alleged miracu- 
lous ascent of the Virgin Mary into heaven. — (Logie) 
The minor proposition of a syllogism. 

Ab-sObup'tive, (as-silm't)v) a. That is assumed. 
A8-8GMP'TivE-l.v,* (as-sam'tjv-I?) ad. By assumption. Dr. 
Alien. 

AR-®^B'ABce, (a-sbfir'ans) n. Act of assuring ; state of be- 
ing assured ; certain expectation ; freedom from doubt ; 
firmness ; confidence ; persuasion ; impudence ; want of 
modestV: ground of confidence; spirit, intrepidity.— 
(TheoU) Becnrity with respect to a future state, or accept 
ance with God.— Security to make good a loss; insur 
ance. See Insuramce. 

^BstJtLH'y (a*ebdr^} e. a. [oMurer, Pr.] [l assusid ; pp, 
ASiUBiMo, ASSURED.] To make rare or safe , to give confi- 
dence by promise ; to secure to ; to make secure ; to insure. 
AufiRED, (a-sbfir'^d, or a-sbfirdO p. a. Certain i indubita- 
ble ; not doubting . confident ; insured. 

Aa-eftB'gD-LT, (g^dr'ed-le) ad. Certainly. Shak. 
^MfiR'igD-ifiss, (^dr' 9 d-n«a) n. Certainty. 

A^-bJb'^b* (a-«hdrV) n. One who araures. 
A 8 . 8 UE’^ 9 NT,* 0 . Rising upward or archwise. London. 
t>. a. See AssuAon. 


tailed or iobster-like cnistneeaa. P. Oye. 
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J:^T4-o1fSf* n, [Xi.] (ZooL) A genus of cnistaceous ani* 
mals. P» Cyc. 

Being witbout polarttj^ applied to a pecu- 
liariy-constructed magnetic needle. jFVancM. 

As'Ti^-XaM)* n. (RheL) A pleasant trope } a kind of deli- 
cate irony. Crabb. 

An'Ti^VLi* n. [L.. a ^tor.] (BoL) A genus 6i plants having 
a radiated nower ; the starwort. P. Cyc. 

As-Tfi'R|-Ai* ^ (Afin.) The bastard o^ ; a sort of gem. 
Crmbb, 

a. (ZooL) A genus of radiated animals. P. 

Cyc* 

As-t£'R|-Xt-]9D,* o. Radiated, as a star. SmarL 

JLs^T^SoXsk. «. [(io'rrp (<r<ro(, Gr.] A little star, [thus, 
used in printing, and directing to a note in the margin or 
at the bottom of the page.— In MSS., it denotes an omis- 
sion, sometimes addition, or something remarkable. 

As^T^R-X^M, ft. -j, Gr.] (j^strtm.) A constellation 

of stars: — an asterisk. 2>wrfcn. See Astbrisk. 

A8't?R-Ite,* n. [iuteritM, L.] The star-stone ; a kind of 
glittering opal : — called also astroite and aatrUe, Smart. 

As-TE-RPTEff^tu [L.] See Astsritx. 

A-stern', ad. (JfauU) In the hinder part of the ship j be- 
hind the ship. 

A8't?-roXd,* n. (Astron.) A small planet ; a term allied 
to the four newly-discovered planets, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, 
and Vesta. P. Cyc. 

As-t^-roXd'^l,* a. Relating to an asteroid. SmarL 

As-T¥-R6PH'VL-LiTE,* n. (GeoL) An extinct fossil plant. 
Roberts. 

As'TER-<?-p6de,* n. (Min.) A gem ; asteropodium. Smart. 

A s-t^r-q-jpO^ n. (Afiu.) A sort or gem a fossil. 
Crabb. 


f A-sTfiRT', o. a. To terrify ; to startle. Spenser. 

a. [a and ahtoos-] Feeble; marked by great 

debility. 

As-th^-nOIi'P-^Y) u. a description of weakness or de- 
bility. 

Asth'MA, (kst^ma) n. [aaOfia.'] (Med.) A disease, the 
leading symptom of which is a difhculty of breathing, ac- 
companied with cough and expectoration. 

Astu-mXt'JC, (^t-mat'jk) 7u One troubled with an asth- 
ma. ArbutknaL 

Asth-mXtMc, (ast-mit'ik) ) a. Relating to or afflict- 
AsTH-MXT'i-CA^L, (ast-ra^t'^kal) i ed with an asthma. 
AsTH-MXx^i-C^Li-LYi* ad. In an osthmaticol manner. Rich- 
ardson. 

tAs-TlP' v-lXte, t>. n. lastipuloTt L.] To stipulate. Bp. Hall. 
tA»-TXP-V-LX'TiQN, n. Stipulation. Bp. Hall 
A-stXr\* a. Stirring ; active. Dickens, 
f As-tone', t>. a. Totemfy; to astonish. Chaucer. 
f As-Tdiir^j-i^D-Nfiss, n. State of being astonished. BarreL 
As-TOn'(SH, V. a. [cstonneTj Fr.] [t. ASTorrisMso; pp. as- 
ToRLsHino, ASToNtsHEo.] To omoze j to impress with 
wonder or terror; to suiprise. 

As-t6n'|sh-Ino,* a. Tending to astonish ; amazing. 
As-TON'Isix-lNCi-iiY) ad. In a surprising manner. Fleetr- 
mood. 

A8-T6N-ISH-Tlf<»-N&ss, n. Q^uality to excite astonishment. 
As-TdN'isH-MfiNT, 71. Amazement; confusion of mmd 
through fear or wonder ; terror 
f A8 -t6n'y* V. a. To terrify ; to astonish. Spenser 
As-ToOnd', V . a. [ftyfonnsr, Fr.] [i, astounded ; pp. 
ASTOUNDING, ASTOUNDED.] To Strike With wondor or 
terror ; to astonish. Mdton. 

f As-TOUND', V, n. To shake ; to strike terror. Thomson. 
As-tAOnd'ing,* p. a. Causing astonishment. 
A8 -t60nd'mi?nt,* n. The act of astounding. C. Lamb, [r.] 
A-strXd^dle, ad. With one leg on each side ; astride. 
As-TRM’4f* n. [L.] The goddess of Justice ; the sign Vir- 
go. Ainsworth. — fZool.) A genus of polypifers. P. Ct/c. 
As'tra-GiXi^ n. [aarpdyahos.] (jfreh.) A small moulding 
whose profile is semicircular, serving as an ornament at 
the t(^ and bottoms of columns. 

ASLTRA 0 ' 4 -Li^if,* n. [L.] The ankle-bone. — (Pot.) A ge- 
nus of leguminous plants. P. Cyc. 

As'TRAE, a. Relating to the stars; starry. — Astral lamp^ 
a large, standing, parlor lamp, having a ground concave 
glass. 

A-utrXy'. Ca-stra') ad. Out of the right way. Spenser. 
A8-TrIct% V. a. [astnngo^ L.] To contract by applications ; 
to restrict. ArbutknoL [B.1 

®* [aatrictusf L,J Bound compendious. Wetver. 
A8-TRfc'Ti<?N, n. A contraction ; a binding. Baton, 
tA»-TRXc'TjVE, a. Binding; astringent. Holland, 
f A8 -trTc^tq-rYi a. Astringent ; apt to bind. Bailey, 
A'STrIde', ad. With the legs wide apsn. Boyle. 
tAs-TRlp'lf-BOOs, a. [astri^, L.] Bearing stars. Bailey. 
tA8-TEl<?'?-RoD8, 0 . [astmger. L.] Carrying stars. Bauey. 
A8-TR1WVE', ». a, {astrinjrOf L.] [». astrinoed; pp. as- 
TRiNoiMG, ASTRiwono.] To presi by contraction ; to draw 
together. Bacon. 

As-TElN'a^N-c Y, fL The power of binding or contracting ; 
power of giving firmness. 


Ab-trIn^ 99 NT, a. Binding ; contracting ; opposed to Ue* 
ative. 

As-TRfN'^igNT, n. An astringent medicine. Bacon, 
AS-TRlN^^^NT-LY)* ad. In an astringent manner. Rich- 
ardson, 

As-TRp-c/L'RY-tfMy*n. (Bot.) A genus of palms. P. Cye 
A8-TRoa'N9-SY,* n. The science of the stars. Francis. 
A8-TR6&'ra-PHYi n, l&arpor and yp&ipu).] A description 
of the stars, [rj ^ 

Xs'TRp-lTE, n. [astroite^ Fr.] A stone iq^kling like a 
star , star-stone or stur-sbell. ^ 

JLs'trq-lAbe, n. [Fr.] An instrument forfheriy used for 
taking altitudes or oMervations of the stars at sea. now 
superseded by the quadrant: — a particular projection of 
the sphere. 

fAs-TRdL'A-TRY,* 1*. The worship of the stars. Cudworth. 
A8-xr&e'c>-99B, n. [astrologus, JL] One who is versed in, 
or who practises, astrology. 
tA8-TE9-L6'fil-AN, n. Same as astrologer. Camden. 
A 8 -TRQ-ii 69 'jc, ( a. Relating to or partaking of astrol* 
A8-TR9-L69'i-CAii, i ogy. 

A8-TRP-ii69'i-0AX''Ly» ad. In an astrological manner. 
As-tr6l'q-91ZE, V. n. To practise astrology, [r.] 
A8-TR6l'9-9Yj «• [astrologia, L.] The science of tne stars : 
— appropriately, the pretended science or art of foretell- 
ing future events by means of the appearance or aspect 
of the heavens, and the position of the heavenly bodies. 
It IS founded on the supposed influence of the heavenly 
bodies on sublunary and human affiiirs. 

As-TR6N'p-ai¥R, 71. One versed in astronomy. Bacon. 

i “• •» "troaomy- 

As-trp-n6m'|-cal-ey, ad. In an astronomical manner. 
tAs-TRp-N6M'j-c6j|,* «. A treatise on the stars. Holds- 
worth. 

A.s-tr6n'C>-mIze, V. n. To study astronomy. Browne. 
Aa-TR6N'C>-MY, h* [dorpovo^ta.J The science of the heav- 
enly bodies, including their magnitudes, distances, mo- 
tions, changes, and the laws by which they are directed. 
As^TRp-scoPE,* n, (Astron.) An ancient astronomical in- 
strument, consisting of two cones, on which the constel- 
lations were depicted. Francis. 
t As-tr68'C9-p Y i *• [darfip and cKovto).} Observation of 
the stars. ScotL 

As'trq-TH]^-5l' 9-9Y) R* Theology founded on the ob- 
servation of the celestial bodies. Derham. 

A-strOt', od. in a strutting or swelling manner. Cotoper. 
tA-ST0N', «. a. To stun. Mirror for Magistrates. 

As'tvR,* «. ( Omtth.) A genus of hawks. P. Cye. 
As-tCte^ a. [astutus, L.J Cunning ; penetrating ; acute ; 
' shrewd. StrM. Sandys, 

A8-tOte'N¥ 88,* n. Craft; cunning; subtlety. AfaitTider. 
A-sDn'deb, od. Apart; separately. Spenser. 
tA-sw66N', od. In a swoon. Chmer, 

A-sY'lvm* ( 9 -sl'lvm) n, [L.] pi L. A-fff'JCA,* Eng. a-sy' 

' LVM8. A sanctuary ; a refuge ; a place of reftige for cnin- 
inals ; a place of retreat and security ; a charitable insti- 
tution, as for the blind, deaf and dumb, lunatics, dec. 
A-sYm'M 9 -tral, a. Wanting iwmmetry. JIfore. [R.] 
Xs-YM-MfiT'Ri-CAl'» a. Wanting symmetry ; irregular 
Boyle. [E.] 

fA-sYWi'ME-TROOs,* a. Asymmetrical. Barrow. 
A-8fM'M¥-TRY, n. [a and (roppsTpla.) Want of symmetry 
Grew. 

As' ymp-t6te, (tts'im-tat) [iis'im-tat, W. Jo. Snu R. t g-sXm'- 
t6t, S. K. Ash.] n. ; pi As'YMP-TOTES. [a, air, and irrdcu.] 
( Ocom.) A right lino which continually a^roaches nearer 
and nearer to a«curve, without ever meeting it. 
As-yivip-t6t')c,* a. Same as osymptoticaL Bailey. 
As-ymp-t6t'i-cal, (As-jm-tSt'^-kel) a. Relating to asymp- 
totes : approaching, but never meeting. Barrow. 
A-sYN'D^-T6Ni n. i pi. 4-st]VfDR~T4. [devv^erov.] 
’ (Rhct.) The omission of coRjunctions in a speech; as, 
“ Venif eidt, wcu" 

At, prep. Denoting presence, or nearness; near to; in; 
by ; on ; with ; coincident with ; in the state of ; towards. 
— At ally in any manner; in any degree. — Atjirsty in 
the flrst place. — At lasty in the last place. — At encoy all 
together ; in the same instant. 

At'a-bAl, Tt. A kind of tabor used by the Moors. Dryden. 
A-tAc'A-mIte,* n. (Min.) An oxy muriate of copper. Dana. 
A T-d-OHlKdy* n. A small Turkish sabre ; a dagger. JIf. J 
Quin. 

Xt-a-ikXb'gS,* k. (Bot.) A sMcies of amaryllis. CraM. 
fAji-d-RAX'l-dyn, [drapafXa.] Same as etarozy. CKanotUa, 
t At'a-bXx-y, n. Cumneas of mind ; tranquillity. 
fAT'AX-Y, n. [drafla.] Disturbance ; confusion. HaUywett, 
AT’CHYiy* n. The smallest Turkish coin, of the value of 
two thirds of a farthii^. CraJbb. 

Ate, (St, or St) [St, S, F.Ja, K, R,t St, Ssi.] i ftnrn eoL 
See Ext. in nts, many, and any, hat been short- 

ened into i,** Smart 

A'TFf* n. [Gr.] (JIfytk.) The personification of revenge, 
punishment, or nUality. Mrande, 
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i «. ^I. (20oL) A genus of Amerkan monkeys. 

P* pso. 

A'TfiL'LAN, «. A satirical or licentious drama. Burton. 

a. Relating to the dramas at Atello. 

A Ttstrb^* [lul (Afutf.) Signiiying that after any change 
of motion, the original movement is to be restored. P. 

A n. (iSwl.) A genus of long4alled crustaceans. 

P. eye. 

ATH-4k-KX'8iAN, (&tlHi'na'sh9n} [aitb-e-ni'sb^n, Jcu ; llth- 
9 -a&sh'^n, Bm*} ftth-^-na'ah&n, B.] w. A follower of 
Athanasius, or a believer in his creed. Waterlcmd, 
Ath>^-nX'8I^n, a. Relating to Athanasius, a bishop of 
Alexandria in the fourth century, the reputed author of 
the creed which bears his name, and which is an explicit 
avowal of the doctrine of the Trinity, against Arianism. 
ATH'A-NbR, n. A furnace formerly used by chemists. 

n. The denial or disbelief of a God. 

A'thip-Ibt, a. [aOeos*] One who denies the existence of 
God. 

0 . Atheistical; denying God. Milton. 
ls'Tic,a. Relating or adnerutg to atheism ; impious. 
A-TUi^-ls'Ti-CAi., a. Relating or adhering to atheism. 
A-th^4s'T|-o^l-ly, od. In an atheistical manner. 
A-THY-fs'Tl-OAi^Mfiss, n. dualrty of being atheistical, 
t V. n. To talk like an unbeliever. Cudtoorth. 

tA'THi9-iz-?R,* «, One who athelzes. Cudteorth. 

ATn'i^L, ATB'i^ir-TNa, A^DipL, and iE'TH?!., from adsl, 
Germ., noble. Ghbsan. 

.tf n. [L.^ pi. L. ATmBNJEAf Eng. ATH- 

ENiEUMS : as an Anglicized word, it is often spelt atkene- 
KfR, atkenoums. A public edifice at Athens, dedicated to 
Minerva, and frequented by philosophers, poets, rheto- 
ricians, dec.: — in modem times, a public seminary or 
^mnasiura ; also, a public library with a reading-room. 

tATH-i^-p->L5'9f-^, A. The opposite to a theologian. 
ward. 

! A-THip-6L^C>-9y,* *. The doctrine of atheism. Cudworih. 
A'TB^-oOs, a. Atheistic ; godless. MUton. 

LTH^¥R-fTnB,*iu (ZooL) A fish veiy Aill of bones. Crabb. 

A th-^r6' n. [ddiptapa.] (Med.) A species of tumor 
or wen. Sharp. 

ATH-E-RdM^^-ToOs, o. Relating to an atheroma. Wiaman. 
A-thirst', a. Wanting drink : thirsty. 

Atk-lW TJR.^ n. pL [L.] Athletes ; contenders at games 
‘ for victory ; wrestlers ; combatants ; champions. C^b. 
Ath'l£tk, nth'iet, Jd. B. TWd {«tth-iet^. Sm.] n. fpL Xtm'- 
xfiTES. [<i9Aari$(.j A contender for victory ; a wrestler. 
DeUny. 

Ath-lBT'|C, a. Belonging to wrestling or muscular exer- 
cise ; strong of body : rmmst ; vigorous. 

Ath-lBt'{-ci 9 bi,* n. Muscular strength. Maunder. [R.] 
A-thwXrt', prqt. Across ; transverse to ; through. 
A-thwArt^ ad. In a vexatious manner ; wrong. 

A-tU.t^, ad. In the manner of a tilter. Shak, In a tilted 
posture, as of a barrel raised behind. Spectator, 

At-jlAw* T4i* «. (ZaoL) A genus of molluscous animals. P. 

Cfc, 

AT-L^ir-Tfi'Ai^) 0* [atfanteiu, L.] Resembling Atlas ; gi- 
gantic. MtUou. 

A v-lX n* tS 9,* n. pL [L.} Images of men bearing up pillars 
or sapporting a building. OnM. 

At-lAn't|c, a. Relating to the ocean called Atlantic^ lying 
between the eastern and western continents ; relating to 
Atlas. 

4 T>LAN*Tf-D& 9 f^ n, pi [L.] Another name for the Pleia- 
des. Crabb, 

Ar'L^Bf *. [L.] pL At'L^B9* a collection or volume of 
geographical mans or charts, a large, square folio ; a sup- 
porter of a buildins ; a kind of silk ; a large kind of 
drawing paper. ~ (.dnot.) The nppermost of the cervical 
vertebra}. 

AT-mOh^B-TBE,* n. [5 and pfrpov.] An instrument 
for ascertaining the rate of evaporation from a humid 
sorfsce. Brapda. 

AT'K98-PltiUtk» J^'m^s-f^i^ n. [irpoi and c<paTpat at- 
metphire^ Ft.) The body of air, or assemblage of abriform 
vapors, wbicn sumHinos the earth j air.— jEkct.) A me- 
dinm eoneelred to he dtffhsed over the surface of electric 
bodies, and to extend to some distance from them. 
AT-M98-ralR^|o,v a. Relating to the atmosphere. B. Cpe. 
AT-Mps-PBl;R^I-OAi<f e* Belating to the atmosphere ; con- 
stetiag of the atmos^Hiere. 

AitpUf n. [draw.] An indivisible particle of matter •, a 
minute particle : any thing extreme^ small. 

0 . Relating to stoms ; atomical. P. Ope.— ’The 
mOmee pmeoapkpf held by the ancient Ep^reans, taught 
t^ atoms are endtt^ wHb gravity and motion, by whTch 
rR things are formed without the aid of a Supreme Be- 
ing.^ The otesrie thoorp. In modem chemistry, is the doc- 
trine of definite proportions. 

A-rOiii^l-OAt** R* Coosisting of atoms : relatinf to utt om e. 

n. ^ doctrine of atoms. 
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AT'0>t-tsT,«. One who bolds the acom^ philosophy. Ledte, 
At^C>k-Ize,v v. a. To speculate respecting atoms. Cudf 
worth. 

At^PM-eTke, a. Resembling atoms. Browne, 
AT-PM-ttL'pAjiY,* ft. The (toctrine of atoms. Cudwnrth. 
At^om-Wored,* ft. A world composed of atoms. Youn^t 
tAT'p-MY, ft. An atom ; an abbreviation of anatomy ^ mean- 
ing a meagre person. Shak, 

A-tone', V, ft. [from at one,] [i. ATonao ; pp. AToivfifo 
atorsd. j [t To agree ; to be at one. SAoit] To stand as 
an equivalent for something ; to answer for. JDryden. 
A-t6ne', V. a. To reduce to concord , to expiate. Pope, 

{amSne', j ^ * together. Spenser. 

A-i'dNE^MBirT, ft. [f Agreement; concord. Shal;.] Recon- 
ciliation ; expiation. MUton. 

A-t6n'er, n. One who atones. 

A-t6n'|c, a. Wanting tone or tension ; relaxed. 
A-tAn'ic,* ft. ( Gront^ A word that hM no accenti Ash. 
A-t6hMno,* p. o. Making atonement ; expiating. 

At'P-ny, ft. fatenis, Pr.l (Med.) Want of tone or tension 
Ihmglism. 

A-t6p”, ad. On the top, Milton. 

fA T-Jt4-B]f-zAlXR'f* a. [Fr.] Melancholy ; atrabiliary. fPar- 
burton. 

AT-R^-Bl-Ei'Rj-AN, 0 . [atrabilis, L.] Melancholy ; fhll of 
bile. ArbuthnoU 

At-r^l-bi-eX'ri-oCs, a. Melancholic ; ftill of bile, Quiney. 
AT-RVB|-t.i'Ri-OV8-Nft8a, ft. Melancholy. [R.] 
AT-R^-BlE^l^-RY,'*' a. Melancholy ; atrabilious. DungUson. 
At-ra-men-ta'ceous,* (Hshys) o. Black as ink. Derkam. 
AT-Rj^-men'tal, a. tatramentunij L.] Inky. Brown. 
At-ra-M¥N-ta'e|-oDs,* a. Suitable Tor making ink. Smart. 
At-ra-mBn'tovs, a. Inky : black. Sw\ft. 
tX'TR?D, (a't^rd) a. [tder, h.] Tinged with a black color. 
fVhttaker, 

TJtf-&3ry* n. [L,] pi. A court before a house, 

and sometimes a churchyard. Crabb. 

A-TRO'cioys, (Mrii'sh^s) a. [afroi, L.] Wicked in a high 
degree ; enormous ; flagitious ; heinous. 
A-tr6'ciov 8-EY, (?-tr0'shvi8-l^) ad. In an atrocious man- 
ner. 

A-TBd'ciovs-Rfiss, (g-trb'shps-nSs) »». Atrocity. 
A-tr6<?'i-ty, ft. Horrible wickedness ; enormity. 
AT^Bp-PAy* ft. (BoU) A genus of plants. Crabb. 
At'rq-phy, ft. [drpo0fttTj (Afed.) A consumption or wasi- 
Ing away for want of nourishment Mdton. 

A-Tb 5^P|-A,* ft. ( Otem.) A vegetable alkali. P, Cye. 
AT~TXc'C4f* ft. [It] (Mua.) A direction which denotes 
that the next movement is to follow immediately without 
any pause. P. Cye. 

AT-TACH', V. a. ^attaeher, Fr.] [i. attachbd ; pp. attacn- 
iiTO, ATTACHXD.J To OTrest : to seize or take in a Judicial 
manner ; to lay hold on os oy antborlty ; to gain over ; to 
fix to one*s interest. 

IAt-tXch',* ft. Attachment Pope. 

At-tXch'a-bee,* a. That may be attached. Seager. 
AttaohA,* (ftt-il-sb&O ft. [Fr.j A person attached to, or 
dependent on, another person, or a legation, or company ; 
an adherent Madcintosh. 

At-tXched',* ( gt4ftcbtO p. 8. Unhed by afibetion j seized j 
laid bold of. 

At-tXch'm?nt, ft. Act of attaching; state of being at- 
tached ; union of aflbetion ; adherence ; fidelity ; regard. 
— (Law) An apprehension by virtue of a precept, differ- 
ing from an arrest, inasmuch as it lays hold of the goods 
as well as the person. 

At-tAce', V. a, lattaquer, Pr.] [I. attacked j pp. attack- 
ifto, attacked.] To assault ; to assail ; to impugn. 
At-tXck', ft. An assault ; an onset ; Invasion. 
At-tXck'yr, ft. One who attacks. 

AT'TA-pftsr,* ft. (Omith.) The Asiatic j^ildgeu Crabb. 
AT-tAir', V, a. [attingOf L. j attemdrs, Fr.] ft attaiuzd • 
pp. ATTAiififto, ATTAIRKD.] To gain; to obtain ; to over 
take ; to reach. 

AT-tAir', V. ft. To come to a certain state ; to arrive at 
IAt-tAir', ft. Attainment OlanviUe, 
AT-tAir-a-BIl'1-ty,* ft. State of being attainable. Cole- 
ridge, 

at-tAik'A'Bee, o. That may be attained. 
AT-TAtR^A-BLZ-Rfiss, ft. duality of being attainaide. 
AT-TAlR'DJpiu ft. (attainder, old Pr.] (Lew) The stein or 
cormption of blood from being condemned for a cental 
crime ; conviction of a crime. 

At-tAir'mbbt, ft. That which is attained i act of attain- 
ing; acquisition. 

AT-tAirt', V, a. [i attairtbd; pp. ATTAfirriRO, attairt* 

*»•] To taint; to corrupt; to d^race (Law) To find 

gtiilte of a crime, especially of felony or treason. 
At-TAiKT', a. Convicted ; attainted. Sadler, [n.] 
At-tAirt', ft. [t Any thing injurloos, as ilfneos. Shak.] 
A tMnt— (Low) A writ against a Juryforfolse JudgmeitL 
AT.^AnfT'BD»*p. «. Convicted of a crime; disgraced. 
AMAiRT^MgNT. ft. State of being attainted. Jumele. 
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(*t4Int'yvr) n, A ftatn } an impediment; 
legal ceneure. skak* 

♦At-tXh'I-nAti:, e, a. [attomtite, L.] To corrupt. CoZm. 

At't^R)*' Ao^Mj) n. An ewential oil, (ditained in India 
fVom tne petals of the rota eotU^olia and sempervweiu f 
called also otto of rows, P. Oyc, 

V. «. To task ; to tax. ShaJu 
f ^t-tIbte', «. 0 . To taste. Mirror for Majristrates, 

AT-TfiM'P¥^ «• 0. [ottomperoi L.J [i. ATTaMrsaaD; pp, 

▲TTXMrKRiNo, attbupkebo.] To mingle ; to dilute ; to 
soften ; to mix In Just proportions j to fit to ; to temper. amrts'bf law ; a solicitor ; a la^er. 
♦AT-TftM'p?R-ANCE, n. Temperance. Chaucer. tAT-TOE'N^Y, (at-tUr'n?) a. a. To perform by proxy; to 

f AT-TftM'P^iE-ATE, V. o. To attemper. Hammond. employ as a proxy. SkeJt. 

f AT-TftM'P^R-LV, mi. In a temperate manner. Chawer. AT“TOR'N?Y-^ftN'?R-AL»* »»• A prosecuting officer of 
AT-TftM^P?R“MftNT,*>i, Act of attempering. Dr. Chalmers. government; a ministerial officer, who acts for the gov- 

AT-TfeMPT', (et-t£mtO e. a. [otfentsr, Fr.] [u attempted , ernment by which he is appointed, as an attorney does for 

S p. attempting, attempted.] To try, to essay; toen- his employer. Romilly, 
eavor ; to make experiment or trial of. A'T-tor'^n? r-AL-shTp,* b. The office of attomey- 

AT-TftMPT', rst tfimtO «. n. To make an attack or a trial. general. Month. Rev. 

AT-TfcMPT', (at-t«mt') «. An effort ; endeavor ; essay ; ex- AT-TOR'N^Y-SHtP, (at4ttr^n^Mp) n. The office of an at- 
’ periment ; trial ; enterprise. torney. Shak. 

AT-TfiMPT'A-Bt.E, (§it-temt'a-bi) «• That may be attempt- At-torn'm^nt, r^t-tUrn'm^nt) n. (Law) A yielding of the 

ed. Shak. tenant to a new lord. CoweU 

AT-TftMPT'¥R, (at-tSmt'^r) n. One who attempts. v. a. [attraAo, attraUum^ L.] [t. attracted , 

AT-TfiTiD', e. a. fottendo, L.] [i. attended; pp. attend- pp. attracting, attracted.] To draw to ; to bring to- 

iNG, ATTENDED.] To Wait OR j to accompany ; to he pres- gether , to unite , to entice ; to allure, 

ent with, upon a summons; to expect ; to remain to; to fAT-TRXCT^ n. Attraction. Hudibras. 
awah. At-trAct-^-bIl'j-tv, «. Capability of being attracted. 

At-tEnd',®. n. To yield attention ; to stay; to be within Sir W. Jones. 

reach or call ; to wait, as compelled by authority. At*tbXc't{-cal, o. Having power to attract Ray, 

AT-TftND'ANOE, n. Act of attending or waiting on ; ser- At-trXct'ing-lv, od. In an attracting manner. 

‘ vice ; the persons waiting , a train ; attention ; expectation. A^*’^BXc^TlQNy n. Act of attracting ; that which attracts ; 

At-tKnd^AI^'^) ^ Accompanying as subordinate. allurement; fascination ; tendency of bodies to approach 

AT-TfiND'^NT, ru One who attends , a concomitant ; one one another and adhere together; the power, principle, or 

of a train ; suitor or agent ; one th^ is present. — (Law) tendency in bodies to unite, distinguished into the attrac- 

One who owes a duty to anothg*. tien qf ^viJby, or gravitatunty and the ottroetieii of coho- 

AT-TfiND^ERy N. One who attends ; an attendant. sioTt, 

At-t£nd'«o,* p. a. Giving attendance ; waiting on. At-trXc'tjve, a. Having power to draw j inviting. 

fAT-TfiNT', a. Intent ; attentive. 2 Chron. vil. At-TRXc'tive,b. That which draws or incites. Hetd>ert. 

At-tKn'tXteb, r. pU (Law) Proceedmgs pending a suit, A'I'-I^RXo^tjve-ly, od. With the power of attracting. 

after an inhibition is decreed. Ayltffe. b. duality of being attractive. 

AT-t£n^tiqn, b. Act of attending ; heed ; regard ; o At-trXc'tqr, b. He or that which attracts. 

steady exertion or application of the mind. .XT^TRA-HfiNT, [ftt'iA>h6nt. S. W. P. Jo. K. Sm. f ^t-tr&'- 

At-tEn'T|VE, a. Paying attention ; heedful. hent, fVb.] n. That whicn attracts. OtanvilU. 

AT-TfiN'TlVE-LV, od. In an attentive manner. fAT-TRXP', v. a. To clothe; to dress. Spenser. 

AT-t&n'tivs-m&ss, B. duality of being attentive. fAT-TREO-xX^TlpN, n. [attreetatioy L.] Frequent handling. 

AT-TfiN'v-^l^T, a. Diluting ; making thin. Bailey. 

AT-tSn^V-Xnt,* b. (Med.) Medicine to dilute the blood. A'X'*TRIB^V-ta-ble, a. That may be attributed ; imputable. 

Brands. AT-TRIb'PTE, v. a. [attrdtuoy^] [i. attributed; pp. at- 

At-t£n'v-Xte, (*t-t«n'y\i-fit) v. a. [attcBiie, L.] [». at- tributing, attributed.] To set down to ; to ascribe ; to 
tenuateo; pp. ATTENUATING, ATTENUATED.] To make impute. 

thin or slender; to lessen. AT^TRi-BdTE, b. A thing attributed or belonging to any 

At-tKn'v-ate, a. Made thin ; made slender; diluted. one; property ; quality ; a perfection or excellence belong- 

AT-TtN^V-AT-?D,*a. (BoU) Gradually tapering to a point, ing to the Deity. 

without becoming flat. P. Oyc. At-tri-bO'TIQN, b. Act of attributing: attribute. 

AT-TfiN-v-i'Ti<?N, n. Act of attenuating ; a thinning. At-trIb'v-tIve, a. That aftributes. SftoX. 

XT'TiipR, B. Corrupt matter. Skinner. [Local, Eng.] AT-TRlB'y-TlVE, n. A thing attributed. Harris. 

tAT'T^R-lTE,* V, a. To wear away, as by the sea. Smart. AT-tr1te', a. [ottrititA, L.] [Sorry. Abp. Usher.) Ground 
Xx-TyR-X'TiQN,* n. The act of wearing away, or the for- or worn by rubbing. Mdton, 
mation, of land by the wearing of the sea. Smart, At-irIxe'n^ss, b. State of being attrite or much worn. 

Ax-Xfisx', u, a. [aUestOTt L.] Ft, attested, pp. attesting, At-xe1"xiqn, (iit-trlsh^yn) n. fattritui, L.] Act of wear- 
ATTBSTRD.] To glve proof 01 ; to certify ; to bear witness ; ing ; state of being worn. — (TheoL) Such a grief for sin 
to call to witness. as arises only from fear, distinguished from eontnUon. 

Ax-xfisT', B. Witness. Shak, [r.] Bp. Had 

AX-X?8-XA'XIQN, B. Act of attesting ; testimony. v. a. [i. attuned; pp. attuning, attuned.] 

Ax-t£s'x}VE,* a. Giving attestation ; attesting. Month. Reo. To make musical ; to adjust to another sound : to tune. 
AX-Tfis'TpR, n. One who attests. Svenser. f A-xwXin'. (y-twanO ad. In twain ; asunder. Shak. 

AT'TfCy a. Belonging to Attica or Athens ; pure ; classical ; f A-xw££n', ad. or pr^. Between. Spenser, 
elegant. Mdton, Belonging to tlie upper story of a build- A-xwTsx',*a. Awry; distorted. Seager. [R.] 
ing. JA-xwlxx', (a-twlkst') jwep. Betwixt. Spenser 

Xt'tic, b. a native of Attica. Bentley. — (Arch.) The up- fA-xwO^ (y-to') ad. Into two. Chaucer. 
per story of a building; a garret. — Attic BasOy n peculiar A 7 *Y- 4 t*t^ (Zool) A genus of crustaceous animals. P. 
kind of base, resembling the composite base. Qae, 

Xt'xi-cal, q. [.dtricus, L.] Relating to Attica; Attic. AryLifay* n, (Zool) A genus of crustaceous animals. 

Ax'T|-cT9M, b. An Attic idiom or phrase. P. Owe. 

At'X|.oIze,o.b. [dmif/ra..] To use an Atticism. Bentiey. A-TtP'JC,* a. (Med.) Having no type; irregular. Dungh^ 
t x-xlJtOE', V. a, [ottingv, L.] To touch lightly. Coles. son. ^ , . 

AT-xIres V, a, [i, attired; pp. attiring, attired.] To AUBAJHEy* (u-ban') n. [Pr.] (Frenclh Law) A prerogative 
dress ; to array. by which the kings of Prance formerly claimed the prop- 

At-xIre^ b. Clothes ; the head-dress ; decoration ; the erty of a stranger who died in their kingdom, not having 
horns of a buck or stag. been naturalized. P. Cyc. , - - . 

AT-xlRED',V(flit-tlrdO p. a. Pumished.with attire ; dressed. A xj* B^X- ptKSy* n. [Fr.] An annual plant, used for food 
Attired la used in speaking of the horns of a OnL Mag. . « , . , ^ . 

buck or Btl^p J!p^B|SJt-/7rsT',* n. [aubergistey^,) An innkeeper. SmoU 

Ax-xlR'giR, n. One who attires ; a dresser. lett. [R.] 

At-xIr'INO, n. A dressing ; the head-dress. Bidnsv. Au'bvrn, o. Of a tan color ; reddish brown. 

tAx-xl^XLB, (ft-U'tl) e. a. To entitle. Gower. *«. {Zaol) A genus of nimiaattog animals. 

AT'xi-xdDE, B. [ottifBds, Pr.] Posture ; the gesture and P. Cyc, , ^ 

tuition of a flgure. In which the action or sentiment of Xuo'xiqn, (kwk'shvn) n. [awetioy L.] A public ^e of 
the person is represented. property to the highest bidder ; the place of such sole 

AX-Ti-xO'Bj-ir AL,* a. Belating to Attitude or posture. Smart things sold at auction. 

Ax-xj-TO-ni-ifA'Rj-^,*B, One studious of Attitudes. Galt. Xuc^xipN, e. a. To sell by auction, [r.] 
ax-xi-xO'dj-nIze,* V. n. To assume alibcted attitudes, Xuo'xipN-A-RY, a. Belonging to an auction. Dryden 
Rirs, or postures. CA Ob, luo-TipK-BfiR', b. One who sells by auction. 


AT-x 5 L^r, 9 NT, a. [attoUeTU, L.] That lifts up. Derhanu 
Ax-t6ne', 0 . B. See Atone. 

Ax-xorn', (9t4ttmO V. a. \aUomery old Fr.] To transfer 
the service of a vassal. Sculler, [r.] 

Ax-xorn', (st-tUrn') v. n. (Jaw) To acknowledge a new 
poMessor of property, and accept tenancy under him. 
Blackstone, 

AX-xor'n]9Y, (sUUr'n?) n. t pi ^x-xor'n?T9. One who 
acts for another ; a proxy. — Attomeyy or Attorney at laWy 
one legally qualified to prosecute and deibnd actions in 
citurts of law ; a solicitor ; a la^er. 


perform by proxy ; to 
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a. To sell by auction. Cvxftr. 
JLt;o'TipN*R60M,* %, A room where an auction ia held. 
BmwOX. 

tXuo'Tjv*, a. or an increasina quality. RaiZey. 

A o*-C^B4^*n, iBvL) A Japan^ evergreen plant or ahrub. 

J*. Cyt, 

fAu-CV-Bl^TIplf, m [autmpatio, L.] Fowling , bird-«atch< 
Ing. Bmiey, 

lu-Dl'ciova, (tlw-dS'abya) a. [aadox, L.] Daring; confi- 
dent : iraj^aent ; bold, commonly in a bad aenae. 
Xu-DX^oioya-LY) (fiLw-dfa^Bhyis-l?) aiZ. Boldly ; impudently. 
Av^dA'cio^s-n£ 88. (&w-dS^8hv8-n68) n. Impudence. 
Au-DXy'i-xy, (JLw-dfis'^-t?) j*. (duality of being audocions; 

impudence ; intrepidity , boldness. 

Av-DhBiL'f-TY** »• Audibleneas. Jotcnud Sdtnte, [r.] 
Au'd|-BZ.B, a. [aadi^iZw, L.] That may be heard ; percep- 
tible by the ear. 

lu'Df-BLE, «. The oWect of hearing. Afore, [r,] 
Xu^d;-bz.e-iv£s 8, a. Quality of being audible. 

Av'DhBLYf ad. In an audible manner. 

Xiu'Di-fiNC]^ [ftwMy-€ng, P. J. Jo. Sm. B.; Aw'dy^na, S. F. ; 
ftwd'y^ns, 15. JT. ,* hw^jy-ens. IT.] a. [Fr.] Act of hearing ; 
a hearing ; an aaaembly odoreaned by a speaker ; an au- 
ditory ; the ceremonial hearing of ambassadors or minis- 
ters by a sovereign or author!^. 
ttAn^Di-fiNCE-CH&M'B^R, a. The place of reception for a 
solemh meeting. 

Ulu'Dj-ftrrcE-CouRT, n. A court belonging to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Bum. 

£t T£R-Mf-yXNfj}6^* [L.] (Lav) A writ 
or commission to certom Arsons for ny^asing and pun- 
ishing any insurrection or great riot. fVtushav. 
fRu'Dl-fiNT, n. A bearer. Skelton. 

Au'Dpr, n. The settling of accounts by examining docu- 
ments and hearing pames concerned , a final account. 

RU^PIT, V. a. [*. AUDITED ; pp. AUDITING, AUDITED.] To 

settle by an audit ; to examine and settle or adjust, as 
accounts. 

Xu'djt, V. n. To sum up. JfrbutknoL 
Au'd|T-HoOse, a. An appendance to most cathedrals, for 
the transaction of affairs belonging to them. Str Q. 
WhOor. 

fXo-DF'TiOR, (dw-dlsh'vn) a. A bearing. BaUe^ 
tXu'D|-TYYE, s. Having the power of hearing, uotffraoe. 
AU^D}-TQR, a. A hearer; one who audits, a person ap- 
pointed to settle or audit an account. 

Au^Pt-TQR-SHtP, a. The office of an auditor. Johnson. 
Air'p}-T^RY, a. Relating to the sense of bearing ; having 
the power of hearing. 

Jlu'p|-Tp-Ey. a. An audience j an assembly of hearers ; a 
plaM in which auditors are used to assemble. 

Ru'P{-Tr£ 8S, a. A woman or female who bears. Milton. 
Ju-plT^y-AL,* a. Relating to hearing. CoUndge. [R.} 
f^DF, (ft wr ) a. A fool, or silly fellow. Burton. 

Au FAIT,* (6'fa') [Fr.] Well-instructed, skilful; expert. 

Qa. Bev. 

Iv-fi&'kB,* [&u-J«'an, 9m. f fto^^n. Ash.] a. Belonging 
to Augeas; fhll of dirt or filth. Tooke. 

a. An iron instrument for boring holes. 
2ir'££R^dLS, a. A hole made by an auger. Siak. 

ZuGKTf (ftwt) a. Any thing. Shah. 

Iu'oJtEj* a. (JIfta.) A mineral of a dark green or black 
coimr, found in volcanic rocks. LyelL 
Aug-ment', t>, a. [aagai^ater, Fr.] [£. augmented; pp. 
AUQMBKTiNo, AUGMENTED.] To make larger ; to enlarge ; 
to increase ; to multiply. 

Rug-ice NT% v. a. To grow larger. Sidney. 

Rug^MENT. a. increase ; state of increase. 
Rug-menT'a-bijb, a. Capable of being augmented. 
RuG-MBB-TA^TipN. a. Act of augmenting; increase. — 
(Her.) An especial mark of honor, borne either as an es- 
ctitcb^ or a canton. 

RuG-]Ci^N.TR^Tlc>N->cauRT, a. A couit erected by Henry 
VIII. for the increase of the revenues of his crown, 
the snj^ression of monasteries. fFarton, 

RuckmEn^T^-TIyb, a. Tending to increase. 
Rug-kEn't^-IiIte,* a. A wora formed to exineas great- 


AUS 


RUG-KEir']y]^R, a. One who augments. Johnson. 

Ru'gre, (ftw'l^r) a. See Augbs. 

Ru'GVRy a. pretends to predict by 


%sMw«uB| mm ujt? ui birds ; a soothsayer. 

Ru^gvb„ «. a. [i, Auouaan; pp. aoousino, auoubxd.} To 
gtte« ; to pnraict or coBjecture from signs. Shak. 
RuJgVB, ». a. To foretelL B. Jonson, 

Ru'GV-b^,* «. Relating to augury ; foret^ing. Htrfoat. 
X^GihBhrE, V. a. Tojudipi by augury. Wa r h u tfo n . [E.] 
t^-#p-Bl'Tlpif, a. Tlia practice of augury. BrowmtL 
Rv^GURrgB, a. An augur; a soothsayer, mmk. 
Ru^O'ri-^L.s. Relatmg to augury. Browns. 

An augur ; an augurv. Booth, [b,! 

i Ru;GV-Bl2B, e. To practise augury. BaOsy. ^ 
Ry^Gp-EOfia, s. ftedictlng;pfescleirt. Ckapnunu 
lU^gVB^bXP,* a. The ofiice of an augur. Jsseon, 


lu'op-ET) Frognostication by omens ; an omen ; • sign 
a prediction. 

Ru^opsT, a. [wfagastas, L.] The eighth month of the year 
ao named in honor of Augustus Casar. 

Ru-Gt}BT% s. Great ; grand ; majestic ; awfUL 
RU-Gt)8^T^N,* a. Relating to Augustus ; literary. CampheU. 
Ru-G08'TZN£p,'*'a. pi An order of monks, so named flrom 
St. Aug^ine : cidled also Austin Friars. Milnor. 
Xv-GtBTfi,Y,*ad. In an august manner. Toung. 
Rv-gDst'ness. a. Elevation of look ; dignity. 

Ruk. a. Asea-oird. Pennanl 
Ruk'w^rp, a. See Awhwaro. 

Ru-pX^ri-an, a. [owhi, L.] A member of a hall, as distin- 
guished from a member of a college, at Oxford, in Eng- 
land. 

Ru-pX^rj-an.* a. Relating to a hall. Smart 
Rulp, a. Old. Skak. [Scotch.] 

huLD L'Ano [Scotch.] A phrase used to expresa 

da 3 rs long since past. Haras. 

Ru-l.Et')C, a. [auX^^.l Belonging to pipes. Bailey. [R.] 
Ru'lic, a. [aiUteuSf L.] Belonpng to the court. — AiiBe 
Couneily the personal council of the emperor of the late 
German empire. 

Rujln, (ftwn) a. [aulne, Fr.] A French measure of length ; 
an eil. 

Rup'NAijiE,* (ftw'n^) a. Measurement by the ell. Smart 
Rul'na^ER,* (ftw'na-j^r) a. A measurer of cloth ; alna- 
ger. Bladcstone. 

fRu-MXiL', V. a. [laaiZZs, Fr.] To variegate ; to figure, ^peneer, 
Rum^bRY, n. See Ambut. 

AUNT, (ftnt) n. [anu, old Pr.7 A father or mother’s sister. 
fAUNT'pB, n. An old word for adventure. 

XidRA* n. [L.] pi. AURAS. A ^ntle gale or breath of air. 
— (Med.) A vapor ; an exhalation of fine particles from a 

body (Omith.) A species of raven. OniM. 

fRu'R^L,* a. Pertaining to the air. Afouader. 

Ru'rXte, a. A sort of pear. 

Ru'rXte,* a. (C»«m.) A combination ofjiuric acid and an 
alkali. Francis. 

Ru'rXt-pp,* a. Resembling or containing gold. Smart 
tRu^Rp-^T, a. [auratus, L.] Gktlden. Skelton. 

Ru^RR-ATE,* a. Containing gold ; aurated. Southey. 
Xu-RE'ij-ht [D.] The state of an insect, commonly 
called the chrysalis or pupa. P. Oyc. 

Ru-re'li-an,* a. Relating to or like an aurelia. Ash. 
Xv-R&Q-Lhi* a. [L.] A circle of rays; a crown of glory. 
Crobb. 

Rubric, ^ a. (ChemJ) Relating to or partaking of gold. P. Oye. 
Ru-RJ-RHXl'cIte,* a. (Afta.) A mineral containing copper 
and zinc. Dana. 

Ru'ri-cle, (ftw'r^-kl) a. [auricula jl*.] The external ear ; 
also one of the two venous chambers or appendages or 
the heart, resembling the external ear. 

Ru-r1c'v-pa, a. ; pL Au-rIc'v-i*A 9» (Hot.) A flower ; a 
species of primrose. 

Ru-rIc^P-lAB, a. Relating to the ear ; conveyed by bear- 
ing; traditional; within the sense of bearing; secret, 
being conveyed only to the ear, as, ** auricular confes- 
sion.” 

Xu-Rlc'v-hhB-LYi ad. In an auricular manner. 
Ru-bIo^V-PATE,* a. (Bot) Like the ear ; havingtwo lobes, 
like ears, at the base. P. Cyc. 

Ru-eIf'RR-oOs. o. [oari/er, L.] Producing gold. 

X u-rP a. [L.] pi. A URIGM. A charioteer. — (Astron.) 

The Wagoner, or Charioteer, a constellation. Cmbb. 
Ru-rFoal,* a. Belonging to a chariot or carriage. Bui- 
wer. [B.] 

Ru-R|-gX'tiqn, a. [aurigOj L.] Act of driving carriagea. 
Bailey. [B.] 

Ro-bIg'ra-fhy,* a. A writing, or the art of writing, wKh 
gold. Maunder. 

t u-Bi-PHBEG^I-ATE,* a. Embroidered with gold. Southey. 

u-R|-P|G-MEn'tvm, a. See OariMXNT. 

Ru'BI-acXLi^* a. An instrument to clean the ears. Smart 
Rv^B| 8T, a. (aurisf L.] A surgeon for disorders in the ear. 
Ru^rit-rp,* a. Having ears ; formed like an ear. HiU. 
lu-BO'EAt n. [L.] pi L. AURORMf Eng. AURORAS. The 
goddess that opens the gates of day ; daybreak ; the morn- 
ing ; the dawning light before sunrise ; a species of crow’s 
foot; a luminous meteor. See Aueosa Bobealii. 
Au-ro^rA B6-RJ^A' LtSf a. [L,] Morthem daybreak^ so 
caDed because it usually appears at or near the north, and 
presents a light somewhat resembling that which precedes 
sunrise ; called also northern lighte, polar oretream* 
ore. --Aurora Australist the same phenomenon seen to* 
wards the south pole. 

a. Relating to the nurom or aurora borealiai 

FhH Atag. 

Au-m^T£R'x.y-RTTE,* a. (Afta.) An ore of tellurium, con* 
tabling gold and silver. Juana. 
ktPRVM FUl* M f-ifXxr9^ a. [L.] A prefMrstion made 
dissolviag gold in aquarregia, and precipitating it wltll 
■alt of tartar. Quin^ 

IVh-cxjL-TXfTiQRtn. [oaueafto, L.] A listening to. ^ (Afluf.) 
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AUT 


A tnethod of AiitfiifiiMiing diaeaMf by tbiCening to loiindi 
tiirough a tube, or ■tetbuwH»pe. 

(Afed.) One who pnctisea auiculta- 

tiun. Mtmth* Rev, 

TQ-R^* a, Relatingto auecultatlon. Q«. JReo. 
Au'8F[-cXTE, «. c. To foreshow. AJoneon. To begin. Burke, 
At^'SFicfi, a. [an^ifpieiuTiij ^u'spj-o^s. Omen or 

omens, such as used to be drawn fh>m birds ; fkvorable 
appearances; protection; influence. 

(aw-splsh^al) «. Relating to prognostics. 
Au-spl'^cioys, (dw-splsh^U*) a* Having omens of success ; 

prosperous ; flivorable ; propitious ; lucky ; happy. 
Xu-sPi"oiovs-LV, (iLw-apIsh'^I?) ad. Prosperously. 
£u-4SFl^^ciov8-Nili88, (I)iw-splsh'u*-nd8) K. Prosperity. 
Au-^t£re^ a, loMeUru*. L.] Severe , harsh ; ngid. 
Ru-8T£re'1.y, ad. Rigidly ; severely. Shale, 


rogierity. 


Au-«t£rs'M 9SS, n. Severity; austerity. Shak, \ 

Au-stRr^I-ty, n. Severity ; mortified life ; harsh discipline. 
Au'STRi^i., 0 . Relating to the south [^southern. 
Ru^8TR^i>4zb, V, nl [ousteTf L.] To tend towards the 
south. Browne, 

^vs'TRi-jySy* n, A native of Austria. Coze, 
iVB'TBhhJ^t* a. Relating to Austria. Butler, 
tAus^TRlRE, a. Southern ; austral. Bailey. 
Ru8'trp-majm3Y,* n. Divination by the winds. Dungligon. 
Au^r^R-/0HY, n, A government by one ; self-sufficiency. 
JViUon, 

£u-THfiN'T{0, 0 . [auCAentievs, L.] Resting on proper au- 
thori^ ; proj^rly attested ; true ; real ; genuine. 
Ru>th£n't1-ca1i, a. Having authenticity ; authentic. 
iiu-TUfiN'Ti-ciLL-i.Y, ad. In an authentic manner. Browne. 
Au-THfiM'Ti-c^x.-NfiS8, n. i^ality of being authentic. 
RU-THfiN'Tl-ClTE, V, O, [t. AUTHSrTTIOATaO ; pv, AUTHKN- 

noATiMo, autmxrticatsd.] To prove authentic; to prove 
by authority. WarUm, 

Au-th£n-ti-cX'tiqn,* n. Act of authenticating ; a proper 
or legal attestation. Qladstone, 

Au-then-tI<?'1-TY, n. The quality of being authentic, or 
of resting on proper authority ; genuineness. 
Au-TH£N'T|C-irY, ad. Authentically. Bp. Barlow. 
Av-TafiN'Tlc>v£s8, ft. Authenticity. StUUnaJUet, 
Au-THfiN^Tics,*^ n. pL A collection of the Novels of Jus- 
tinian, made by an anonymous author. Bouoier. 
Au'TUQR, n. fauetor, L. ; auteur. Fr.] The first beginner 
or mover; tJie efficient; the first writer of any thing; 
a writer of a literary or scientific work , a writer, 
f Au'thpr, V, a. To occasion ; to effect. Beaum, t( FL 
au^thPR-bss, It. A female author. Pope. BnUsk Critic. — 
jil^T^his word is now well establislied. Heretofore au- 
thor was commonly applied to wnters of both sexes; and 
some still so use it. 

Au-tho'RI-AL,* a. Relating to an author. Ed, Rev. [r.] 
au'thpr-I^m,* n. Authorship ; quality of an author. 
Aana Sewara, (^.] 

Au-THdR'i-TA-^VR, «. Having due authority ; exercising 
authoriW ; commanding ; magisterial ; dictatorial. 
Au-TUdR^f-T^TiVE-LY, od. In an authontative manner. 
Au-THdR'i-TA'TlV£-N£s8, n. (Quality of being authorita- 
tive. Bailey. 

Au-THdR'i-TY, n, [auetoritosj L.] Legal or genuine power; 
influence ; power ; rule ; support , testimony ; credibility ; 
a citation of some act or decision ; a precedent 
Au^THpR-l-ZA-BLE,*a. That may be authorized. Hammond. 
Au-THpR-i-zvTipN, n. Act of authorizing ; establishment 
bv authority. Hale, 

Au'THpR-IZE, V. a, [t. authokized; pp. authobiziro, 
AUTHORIZED.] To glve authority ; to make legal; to es- 
tablish by authority ; to Justify ; to give credit. 
Au'TB[pR-!zED,*(ku^th 9 r-Xzd) p, a. Having authority ; sup- 
ported. 

Au'thpr-l£s8, a. Without an author. Sir E. Sackville. 
Au'thpr-LY,* a. Belonging to an author. Cotoper, [B,] 
Au'THpR-SHiP, n. State or quality of an author. 
Au-Tp-Bi-dp'R^-PH¥R,* n. One who writes his own life. 
Sir E. Brydges, 

Au-tp-b!-p-orAPH^10,* o. Same as autohiograpkiooL Dr, 
Dihdtn, 

Au-tp-bI-p aRlPH'X-OAL,* a. Relating to antobiography. 
Ed, Bev, 

Au-Tp-Bl-do'R^-PHlsT,* a. SameaiaatobiogTapbsr. Month. 
Rev, 

2u-Tp-BJ-6&'BA-PHV-* n, [airdt RRd biogrepl^.] The 
life of a person written by himself ; the act of writing 
one*! own history. Brando, 

Au-tp-oAr^pI-oOs,*' a. Noting fruit consisting only of 


Au-tp-prXt'IO,* 0 * Relating to an autocracy ; abatdnta. 
Ee. Rev, 

Av-TP-crXt'H)^];, «. Relating to an autocracy. 
Au-tp-prXT^I-o^l ly,* ad. In the manner of an autocfaL 
Ch. Eng, Rev, 

! 2Lv-T6o'B.h-TQK,* n. The same as autocrat. Smart, 
An-Tp-CRA*-TdB'|-C^I<, 0 . Same as autoeratieal, Pearson, 
lU-t6c'ra-trIce,* a. A female absolute sovereign. Davie, 
Au-Tdo'RA-TRlX,* n. Same os autocratriee. Smart 
Au^tp-crXt- 8H{P,* n. The office of an autocrat. Ch, Ob. 
Auto da pe^* (flLu't9-de-fiL') [Sp. ; properly a erro pjb pe^ 
act qffaitk.] n. ; pi. AUTOa DA PE, A sentence given by 
the inquisition for burning a heretic. Brandt, 
tAu-Tp-^£'N¥-AL, a. Self-begotten. Waixrhouee, 
Au'Tp-pRXPH,n. [awtographeyVx.] A person’s own hand- 
writing. 

tXu-Tdo'RA-PHAL, 0 . Autographical. Bennet 
Au-tp-obAph'ic,'*' a. Relating to an autograph ; antograph- 
ical. OenL Mag. 

Au-tp-girXpu'}-oal, a. Belonging to an autograph. 
Au-t6ci'rvphy, n, A person’s own haad-wiitiBg, in op- 
position to a copy ; autograph. Knox, 

Au-tQm'^-lite,* n. {Mnu) A dark greenish mineral, 
called also gah^e. P. Cyc, 

Au-t5m^A-tj^l, a. Same as automatic. Todd. [R.] 
Au'tp-mXth,* a. One who is self-taught. Smart 
Au-tp-mXt'IC> o. Relating to an automaton ; produced by 
machinery. Ure. — (Med.) Acting of itself ; spontaneous. 
Au-tp-mXt'j-oal, o. Belonging to an automaton. 
Au-t6w'VT5n, n. [avTSparop.] pi. Gr. Au-t5w'A-T^ ; 
Eng. Au-t6m'a-t6n8 j— - both in good use. A machine so 
constructed as to imitate the actions of men or animals. 
tAu-T5M'A-ToDB, a. Automatical. Browne, 
Au-Tp-N5'M9-A,'^n. (ZooL) A genus of crustaceans. P, Cyc. 
j-Au-Tp-N&'Mf-AN,* n. One who practises autonomy. Bax- 
ter. 

flu-TSN'p-MY, n, [avTOPonta.] The living according to 
one’s own law or mind. Bailey, 

Au-t6p'8|c ,♦ I a. Seen with one’s own eyes ; autoptical. 
Au-tSp'sI-C^L,* ^ Dr. Francis, 

Au't6p-sy, n, fduToi^ia.] The seeing with one’s own 
eyes ; ocular evidence. Quincy, Examination by one’s 
self. Ray. — (Med.) A post mortem examination. Mott 
tAu-T6p'Tj-CAL, a. Perceived by one’s own eyes. Evelyn 
tAu-TdP'Tj-c^L-LV, ad. By means of one’s own eyes 
Browne, 

tAu-Tp.SieBfil>-)-Xs'TH’AL. (^u-tf-skSd-^s't^-kfl) a. [ab 
rdf and (ryfdiaoTi/rd j Hasty ; sjight. I^an Martin, 
Au-Tp-Tfi[£'f 9 M,* n. The doctrine of the self-existence of 
God. Maunder. [R.] 

Au'tvmn, (iw'tym) n, [oufttnmiw, L.] The season of the 
year between summer and winter, comprising, aetronomi- 
caUy, from the autumnal equinox, about the 23d of Sep- 
tember, to the winter solstice, about the 23d of Decem- 
ber. — Autumn popularly comprises^ in England^ August, 
September, and October ; in the United Statesy September, 
October, and November. 

Au-tUm'nal, a. Belonging to autumn. ’Donne. 
Au-tDm'nal,’*’ n. A plant that flowers in autumn. Smart 
IAu-tDm'ni-ty, n. The season of autumn. Bp, Halt 
AU^-E’siSy n. [1^] (Rhet) Amplification. Smith, 
tAuY-£T'ic, a. Increasing ; amplifying, Hutchinson, 
Auy-Xl'iar, (awg-zll'y?ir)i o. [aoiihitm, L,] Assisring* 

Bee Auxiliart. 

fAuY-lL'iAR, (fliwg-zn'yar) n. Helper. Olover, See Auxii.- 

lART. 

Auy-Xl’I^R-lYj* ad. By means of aid or help. Coleridge, 
Auy-Xl'iA-RY» ffiLwg-zXl'ya-r?) a. Assisting; helping.— 
(Oram.) Auxiliary Ferby a word that assists in the -conju- 
gation of other verbs. 

Aug-lL'i^-RY, (fiiwg-zJl'yji-r?) n. A helper ; an assistant ; a 
confederate.— pi. Foreign troops employed in war. 
IAuy-Xl-i-X'tiqn, (kwg-zll-^'shun) n. Help. Bailey. 
tAux-lL'l-4-T9-RY> fl. Assisting. Sir E, Sandys, 

A-vAil', (s-vil') V. a. [valotr, Fr.] [u availed; pp. ayau^ 
mo, AVAILED.] To profit ; to promote ; to benent. 
A-vXlL^ (9-valO v.n. To be of use. Dryden. 

A-vXiVy n. Profit ; advantage ; benefit. Loeke. 
^-vAii.-A'BILi'I-ty,'*' n. Quality of being available. Hough- 
ton. [R.] 

A-vXlL'-^-BLE, a. That may be used with success or ad- 
vantage ; valid ; profitable ; powerfU ; usefUl. 
A-vXiL'A-BLE-iffiss, n. Power to promote an end ; legal 
force. 


Ay*4-L}iHpHEK* rilv-a-iansh', K.i Iv'g-ldngsh, Sbl] n, 
[Fr.] A vast body of snow, ice, dec., sUdlng down a 
mountain. Zyelt 

fA-vlLE'y V, a. [aoaler. Fr.J To let fall ; to depress. Spenser 
tA-vXjUE^ V. H, To sink, ^eneer. 

IA-vAnt', n. The front of an army. Chwer. 
AVABT-CouRiER, (»-vitng^-kft'rgr) [vvbng^kb-r8r, Jo. ; ► 
vbng'kOrV&\ JT. ; av^ng^to^fir, Sm.] n. [£hr.] A messen- 
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have fprung from the soil itself on which he lives. Smart 
&V-T6EU'THQ-E4.tf9* o* Aboriginal : original. Ed. Rev. 
du-TdffB^THQ-ESd,* n, pL [I 4 .] The aborigines or first 
inhauitants of a country. Ash. 

2v-t6o'r^- 8Y> [ai&roirparcla.] Government residing 
in or oxeroioed by a single person ; self-derived power. 
Ru'to-obXT,* n. An absolute sovereign or ruler. Qii. Rev. 



AWA 


ger who hi deipatcbed b«fore to notify the approach of j 
others. 


of an army. 

4-vXn'tv-kIne,* n. A beautiful quartz stone, having 
grains of gold dust or mica interspersed. IF. Einey. 
Av'^-rIce, n. rauontia, L,] Insatiable desire of gain or 
property; cupidity, penuriousness; covetousness. 
Av-A-Ei"ciov«, f&v-^-rlsh'va) a* Having an insatiable love 
of gain ; penurious ; miserly , sordid j covetous. 
Av-^-Rl"ciovs-Ly, (av'a-rlsh'ys-J?) ad. Covetously. 
Av-a-rI''ciovs-n£ss, (iv-fi-rlsh'vs-nSs) n. Covetousness. 
tAv'A-ROOs, a. Covetous; avaricious. Oowar, 

A-vXst' ttiUrj. (J^auU) Hold ! stop ! enough I 
ji r-^-TAX'j* n. [iv-si-tar', Sm. Wb.i {t-va'ttLr, JST. Maanderf 
CampbelL] In Hindoo mythology, an incarnation of a 
deity. P. Cyc. 

Av-a-ta'ra,* n. An incarnation of the deity; avatar. 

Malcom. 

tA-vAuNCE'M¥NT, «. Advancement. Bale. 

A-vAunt', Hence ! begone ! Shak. 

jA-vAuNT', (?t-vaLnl') r, a. To boast; to vaunt. Abp. 
Cranmer, 

t \-vAunt', V. n. To come before , to advance. Spenser, 
Ia-vAunt', 1 

f A-vACNT'XNCE, >«. Boasting. Chaucer. 
jvy-vAUNT'RV, ) 

(a'v?) a. [ore, L.] The first part of the salutation, 
used by the Roman Catholics, to the Virgin Mary, an 
abbreviation of the Ji'vf M(yrVq.y or Md'ry. 

+A-vEl^ V. a, [aeelloy L.] To pull away. Browne. 
AV-¥-na'ceovs,* (iv-^-na'shys) a. Belonging to or like 
oats. Jlsh. 

Av'¥W-^9E, n, {Loud) A quantity of oats paid as a rent. 
CoweL 

i^-vEN^E', (ii-vSnj') t». a. [center, Fr.] [i. avewoed ; pp. 
AVENoiifo, ATEivoEo.] To talce vengeance for without 
malice ; to revenge ; to punish, 
t >-vEnge', (y-vfinjO a. Revenge. Spenser. 
+A-vEn'9E^nce, a. Punishment; vengeance. Phdips, 
A-v£ni?e'fCl,* a. Revengeful. Ee. Rev. [R.] 
A-v£ng^:^m?nt, n. Actor avenging. Spenser. 

A-vEn' 9?R, a. One who avenges. Dnjden. 
A-Vfijl'<^?R-fiS8, n. A female avenger. Spenser, [r. 1 
fXv'^-NdR, a. [avenoTy old Fr.] An officer of the king of 
England’s stable, who provided oats for his horses. 
Birch. 

Av'tpN?, a. The herb bennet, a perennial plant, 
f ,\-vEnt'vre, tt. [aventure, Fr.] (Law) A mischance, 
causing a man’s death, without felony ; properly, adr 
venture. CoweL 

Av'9-nOe, (Av'9-na) n, [avenuey Fr.] A way by which a 
place may be entered ; on alley of trees before a house , 
an entrance ; a broad walk, 

j^-VUR't V. a, [avdrerj Fr.] [i, averred ; pp. aterrino, 
AVEERso.] To declare positively , to affirm , to assert. 
Av'^a-jbQE, n. [averoffiumy L.] A mean proportion ; a me- 
dium or any given quantities ; a contribution to a gen- 
eral loss. — C^eneral average. (Law) Whatever damage or 
loss 18 incurred by any part of a ship or cargo for the 
preservation of the rest ; a small duty paid to the master 
of a ship, for bis care of goods over and above the freight. 

Ay*^R-J^(^y V. a. [t. AVERAGED ; pp. AVERAOIIfG, AVER- 
AGED.] To fix a mean of uneven or different quantities ; 
to make equal ; to proportion. ' 

V. n. To exist in or form a medial quantity. ! 

Chant, 

Xv'^R-^ijiE,* a. Being of a mean proportion or quality. 
Colendge, 

Av'ER-CORlf,* n. (Law) A rent paid in com. Whishaw. 
A-vfeE'H?NT, n. Affirmation^ declaration. -(Law) An 
offer of the defendant to justify or make good an excep- 
tion, or of either party, m pleading, to prove what he | 
asserts. 

A-vfiR'K4T, *, A sort of grape. 

A-vfeR'Nj.^lf,* 0 . Relating to the lake Avemus. Booth, 
Av'¥R-pEn-ny, n, (Eng, Law) Money paid towards the 
king of England’s carriages, by rent from land, instead 
of service by beasts in kind. 

(i-tEr'rhq-^,* n. (Bol) a genus of plants belonging to 
the wood -sorrel tribe. P, Cyc, 

Av-er-rDn’cAte, V, a, [averruneo, L.] To root up. Budi- 
brM. [r.] 

f Av-¥R-RVif-cA'TlpN, n. Act of rooting up. Robinson, 
AV'?r-rvw-cA'T 9 B,* a. A pruning instrument, having 
two blades fixed at the end of a rod, acting like scissors. 
Loudon, 

Av-er-8A'tic>w, m. Hatred j^abhorrence. South, [r,] 

A 'VErse', a. (aversusy L.] Disinclined to; unwilling ; re- 
luctant ; malign ; not fiivorable. 

A-vftBSE'Ly, oiL UnwilUngly ; with aversion. 
A-vSESE^Nfas, n. Unwillingness j disinclination. 


A-vIIr'siqn. (a-vbr'shyn) n. Repugnance; antipathy; ha 
tred , dislike ; cause of aversion. 
tA-vER's|VE,* o. Averse; turning away. Daniel 
A-v1ert', V. a. [avertOy L,] [i, averted ; pp. averting, 
averted.] To turn aside or away ; to cause to dislike ; 
to put by. 

A-vert', V, n. To turn away. Thomson. 

A-vErt'iPR, 71. He or that which averts. Burton, 
tA-VfeR'Tj-MfiNT,^ n. Advertisement. MUton, 

A'vi-A-RV, n. {avlsy L.] A place enclosed to keep birds in. 
A-vIc'v*LXj(* n. (Zooi.) A genus of bivalves. P, Cyc, 
Av'fD,* 0 . Eager , greedy. Sir E. Brydges. [R.] 
tA-vlD'i-oDs,* o. Eager; greedy. SmarL 
tA-vlD’i-oDs-LV, ad. Eagerly ; greedily. Bale. 

A'VId'|-tv, n. Greediness , eagerness ; strong desire. 
IA-vIle', V. a. [omZtr, Fr.] To depreciate. B. Jonson. 

A VfN'cv-JLd MjiT-Ri-MOfiif-Jy* [L.] (Law) “ From the 
bonds of matrimony , ” a form of divorce. Hamilton. 

I I A-Vi§E', V. n. [omser, Fr.] To consider See Avize. Spenser. 

f I ”* ^*‘•3 Advise ; intelligence. B. Jonson, 

fA-vi9E'MENT, n. [^Fr.] Advisement. B. Jonson, 
fAv'i-ToDs, a, [amtus, L.] Left by ancestors , ancient. 
Bailey, 

tA-viZE'. V. a. To counsel , to consider , to advise. Spenser. 
Ar-Q-cI'Ddy n, [Sj!.] A tree found in the West Indies. 
Mdler, 

fAv'o-cATE, t). a. [avocoy L.] To call off*; to remove. 
Lord Herbert. 

Xv- 9 -cA'TipN, n. Act of calling aside ; business that calls 
aside ; occasional business , occupation ; employment. 
fA-v6c’A-TlVE, ». Dehortation ; dissuasion. Barrow. 
A-v6Td’, d. tt. [vutdery Fr.] [t. avoided, pp. atoidivo, 
avoided.] To shun , to escape ; to elude , to endeavor 
to shun ; to evacuate ; to vacate , to annul. 

A-volD', V. n. To retire ; to become void. Jiyltffe. 
A-voTd'a-ble, tt. That may be avoided or shunned. Beyle, 
A-voTd'ance, n. Act of avoiding , state of being vacant ; 
the course by wJneb any thing is carried off. — (Law) 
The act of becoming vacant by death, cession, depriva- 
tion, Ac. , the condition of a benefice when void of an 
incumbent. 

A-vo1d'?r, n. One who avoids. 

A-VoTd'LES 8^ tt. Inevitible. Dryden, 

Av-0}B-DV-P0)4?', (Av-er-du-pdiz') n. Sc a. ^avoir du poidSy 
Fr.] A weight, of which a pound contains IG ounces, 
and 18 in proportion to a pound Troy, as 17 to 14. 

i A-VOKC', V. tt. [avocOy L.J To call back. Cockeram. 
kV-9-L.A'TI0N> n- [ttWtt, L.J Flight, escape. GlancUle.^.] 
Av'P-sEt.* n. (OmitA.) A species of palmiped bird. P. Cyc. 
j^-vdOcH'y V. tt. [anoufTy Fr.] [i. avouched , pp. avouch- 
ing. AVOUCHED.] To affirm , to maintain , to vouch . to 
vinaicate. 

fA-voOcH', n. Declaration ; testimony. Shak, 
^’-vbOcH'A-BLE, tt. That may be avouched. Sherwood. [R.] 
A-vdOcu'ER, n. One who avouches. 
f^-v6CcH'M¥NT, n. Declaration. Shak, 

A~\0^'y V. a. {avoucTy Fr.] [i. avowed; pp. ai owing, 
AVOWED.] To declare openly , to affirm, 
n. Determination , vow. Gower. 

A-voV^ 'a-ble, tt. That may be avowed. Donne. 
|A-vdi^'A-®jhVi* <td In an avownble manner. Daniel 
A-yo'^'b-ly Open declaration , justification. 
A-vo^’^'ant,* n. (Law) On« who makes an avowry, or 
av<»W8 or justifies a plea. Blackstone, 

A-VoiVed',* (^-vdAd') p. tt. Declared openly , professed. 
A-vo\V'ED-Ly, att. In an open manner Claremlon. 
Av-b^-££', [av-dQ-e', W. Jo, Ash, p-voQ'S, & Wb.] 
One to whom the right of advowson of any church be- 
longs. Hee Advowee. 

A-VO\V'^:r, 71. One who avows or justifies. Dryden. 
A-vb>V'RV, n. (Law) A justification advanced in pleading 
by one who has taken a distress in his own right when 
sued in replevin. 

tA-vd\V' 9 AL, n. A confession. Dicl 
fA-vd^'TRV, a. Bailey. See Advowtrv. 

A-vrL.8ED', (^-vdlst') p. a. [avulsusy L.] Plucked away, 
Shen stone. 

A-vrjL'.siQN, ( 9 -vSl' 8 hnn) n. Act of taking suddenly away. 

A-WAIT', ®. tt. [l. awaited; pp. AWAITING, AWAITED.] 
be in reserve for , to expect , to attend. Mdton. 
tA-wAlT', n. Ambush ; a waylaying. Spenser. 

A-wXke', V. tt. [t, xwoKE or awaxeo ; pp. awaetng, 
AWOKE or AWAKED.] To rouse out of sleep ; to raise fVom 
torpor , to put into new action ; to wake. 

A-wakk', V, n. To break from sleep; to wake, Shak, 
A-wXkr', tt. Not asleep , in a vigilant state. 

( 9 -wa'kn) V. a. Sc n. [t, awakened; pp. awa- 
kening, AWAKENED.] To awake ; to wake. Pope. 
A-wiK'KN-?R, (p-w5'kn-^r) n. He or that which awakens. 
.^-wXk'en-ing, (»-wa'kn-ing) n. Act ofawaking ;revivaL 
^-wXk'en-Ino,* p. a. Rousing from sleep; alarming. 
4 -wAED’, V. a. [i. awarded; pp. awarding, awarded.] 
To adjudge ; to determine ; to sentence. 
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i^-wARD', ». n. To judge; to decree. Pope. 

^.wArd^ n. The judgment of an arbitrator or arbitrators j 
determination ; sentence. 

A-wArd'^r, n. One who awards. 

A-wAre' o. Vigilant; apprized; informed of. 
f \-wAre', V. n. To beware. Par. Lust. 
f ^-w^Arn', V. a. To caution ; to warn. Spenser. 

^-wAy'-, (a-wa') ad. In a state of absence j at a distance . 
aside; off, with absence . — .^toay mthf sometimes used 
as having tJie nature of a verb ; as, “ I cannot atoay 
I cannot endure , Jlicay toUk anch a fellow,” (.41cts,) take 
away, cast away. 

f A-wAY'w^lRIX ad. away ; aside. Ootoer. 

AWE, Cfiiw) n. Keverential fear, reverence , dread. 
Xwe,(3iw) t>. a. [u AWED, pp. Awirro, awed.] To strike 
with reverence or fear. Bacon. 
fA-wfiA'RV, (a-wS'r?) a. Weary ; tired. Shak. 
f Awb'-BXnd, (fiLw'bSLnd) n . A check ; a restraint. Batley, 
Awe'-CPM-mAnd'jno, a. Striking with awe. Oray. 
AwE'-cpM-PfeLi'LiNQ,* tt. Enforcing awe. Crabb. 
Awe'-strDck, a. Impressed with awe. Mdtxin. 
aw'fOl, a. That strikes with awe ; venerable , dreadful ; 
fearful. 

aw'fOl-eyed, (Aw'flUd) 0 . Having eyes exciting awe. 
More. 

aw'fOe-ly, ad. In an awful manner. 

Aw'rOL-Nfess, n. The quality of being awful. 
|A-WHiPE', (s^-hwap') V. a. To strike; to confound. Spen- 
ser. 

tA-W'HJ5£L9', (g-bw51z0 ad. On wheels. B. Jonson. 
A-while', (g-hwll') ad. Some time ; for a time. Shak. 
fA-WiiTT', (g-hwItO ad. A jot; a tittle.. jBp. HaU. 
fAwK, a. Odd ; out of order. L* Estrange. 

Xwk'w^rd, a. Inelemnt; impolite; wanting skill, po- 
liteness, or ease , unhandy ; clumsy. 

Xwk'ward-ly, ad. In an awkward manner. 
Xwk'waRU-n£s 8. n. Ouality of being awkward. 

Xwr^, n. A pointed instrument to bore holes with. 
Xw'l^ss, a. Wanting awe or reverence, Shak. 
Awl'-shAped,* (-shapt) a. Shaped like an awl. Smith. 
Xwl'wort,* (ai'wUrt) n. (BoL) A plant with awl-shaped 
leaves. Smart. 

XwME, or XwM, n. A Dutch measure ; aam. See Aam. 
Awn. n. The beard or bristles of grasses and gram , arista. 
AWN'ING, n. A cover spread over a boat, or any place with- 
out a roof, for shade , a temporary covering of cloth for 
plants, Sec. 

Awn'l^ss,* a. Having no awn or beard. Smart. 

A-w6ke', i. Sc p. from Awake. See Awake. 
tA-WORK', (?-wurk') ad. At work. Shak. 

A-work'|NO. ( 9 -wUrk'ing)a. Working. Spenser. 

A-wr?', (^-rlO ad. &. a. Not iu a straight direction ; asquint ; 

unevenly ; perversely , distorted , askance , crooked. 
Ax-a-yA'cat,* n. A species of Mexican fly. Crabb. 

Axe, (aks) n. An iron instrument, with a sharp edge, for 
hewing and chopping. 

Axe,* V. a. The old English verb for ask. “ Or if be axe 
a nsb.” WuMiffe. It is still m use, in various parts of 
England, among the common people. Forby^ Brockett, ^c. 
It is also heard in some parts of the United States. 
AxE'HfiAD, n. The head of an axe. 2 Kings vi. 5. 
Axe'stone,* n. {Mm.) A subspecies of nephrite. Crabb. 
Ax'|-al,* a. Relating to or resembling an axis. ProuU 
Ax'}-al-ly,* ad. According to or m a line with the axis. 
Prout. 

Ax-lp'ipR-orjs,* a. (BoU) Noting plants which consist ex- 
clusively of an axis, as lichens, fungi, &c. Brando. 
Ax'jf-FORM,* o. Having the form of an axe. SmarL 
A n. [L.] pi. ^x-tV LM. The arm-pit. — {BoU) 

The angle formed by the separation of a leaf from its 
stem. P. Cyc. 


Ax^)L-LAR) Axillary. Bailey. See Axiixart. 

Ax'IE-la-RY» [ftk'zil-la-re, fF. Sm. Wb. f ^k-zin^-rQ, S. P. 
— See Capillart.] a. Belonging to the axilla. 

Ax^IN-Ite,* n. (Min.) A mineral commonly crystallized 
and of vitreous lustre. P. Cye. 

Ax-lN'p-MAN-OYt* Divination 1^ an axe. Crabb. 

Ax'ipM, (ftks'yvm) [Hk'sh^m, S. W. ; Hk'sh^-fim, F. Ja. ; 
&k's9-ain, J. Sm , ; ftks'yym, JT.] n. [dfitopa.] A self- 
evident truth or proposition ; an established principle , 
a maxim. 

Xx-i-p-MXT'lc,*(tlk- 8 he- 9 -mllt'|k) a. Axiomatical. JEc. Rev. 

Ax-i-p-mXt'j-cae, a. Relating to or consisting of axioms. 

Ax-j-p-mAt'j-caI'-lV*'*' By the use of axioms. Dr 
Allen. 

Ax'js, n. [axiSf L.] pi. Ax^£9* The line, real or imari 
nary, that passes through any body on which it may be 
supposed to revolve. — (BoL) The root or stem, or both 
together. P. Cyc. 

Ax'LE,^k'8l) ; n. A piece of timber, or bar of 

Ax^iiB-TR££, (&k'B]-trS) | iron, fitted into the holes or 
naves of wheels, round which they turn. 

Ax'led * (&x'ld) a. Furnished with an axle. fFarton. 

Ax'p-LiOTL,* n. (Zool.) A genus of reptiles. P. Cyc. 

Ay, or Aye, (a?) ad. Yes, certainly. This word is com- 
monly written aye. 

Aye,* (k^) n. ; pL AYES, (’A?z) An affirmative ; one who 
votes in the affirmative ; as, The ayes have it.” HatseU. 

Aye, (a) ad. Always ; for ever. Spenser. 

Aye-aye,* n. (ZooU) A sinjmlar nocturnal quad 

raped of Madagascar, so named from its peculiar cry. 
Brande. 

tlY'GRfifN, (a'gr6n) n. Hoiiseleek. Diet. 

Ayle * n. (Zato) A kind of writ Blackstone. 

Ay Me, intm. In^Iying dejection ; same as ah me. Milton. 

Ay'rv, (a'r?) n. The nest of the hawk. See Etrt. 

A-zA'le-a,* n. f pU AZALEAS. (Bot.) A genus of plants 
or shrubs having beautiful flowers , an American honey- 
suckle. P. Cyc. 

Az'E-R&le, n. [axerolOf Fr.] The three-grained, or Nea- 
politan, medlar-tree. 

Az'i-mOth, n. [Ar.] (Astron.) The arc of the horizon in- 
tercepted between the meridian and the vertical circle, 
passing through a star or other celestial body ; or the an- 
gle made at the zenith by the meridian and the vortical 
circle in which the body is situated. — Azimuth circle^ or 
vertical circle, a great circle of the sphere passing through 
the zenith, and intersecting the horizon at right angles. — 
Azimuth compass^ a compass used at sea for finding the 
horizontal distance of the sun or a star from the magnetic 
meridian. — Azimuth dialy a dial of which the style is per- 
pendicular to the plane of the horizon. 

Az'ote,* [iiz'OI} Sm. R. fFb. Maunder., P. Cyc. ; ?-z5t', KJ] 
n. [a and (fjfj.J (Chem.) A kind of gas which is fatal to 
animal life ; called also nitrogen. It is one of the con- 
stituents of common air. P. Cyc. 

A-z6th',* n. (Alch.) A universal remedy. Crabb. 

A-z6t'1C,* a. Relating to or containing azote. Mackintosh. 

Az'P-tite,* n. (Chem.) A salt containing azote. Crabb. 

Az'p-TIZE,* V. a. To impregnate with azote. Ure. 

IjA'zvRE, (a'zhurer ftzb'yr) ffi'zhyr,S. E.F. K. R . ; a'zhflr, 
W. Ja, ; izh'yr, J. Wb. , a'zhfir, Sm. ; Sz^yr, P.] a. [ezu/ , 
Fr.] Sky-blue; faint blue. — (Her.) Blue. Sidney. 

HA'ZVRE,* n. [azur, Fr.] Sky-blue. — (Her.) One of the 
colors or tinctures employed in blazonry. Brande. 

jlA'zvRE, V. a. To color any thing blue. FAyoVs Diet. 

iIa'ZVRED, fa'zhyrd or &zh'urd,) a. Colored blue. Shak. 

Az'v-RITE,* w. (Mm.) A mineral; the lazulite. P. Cyc. 

lltA'zyRN, (5'zhyrn or &zh'yrn,) a. Of a bnghl blue color. 
Milton. 

tAZ'VME, (&z'ira) n. [aiyme, Fr.J Unleavened bread. Bible. 

Az'Y^MODS,* a. [ttzymiw, L.] Unleavened. Smart. 


B. 


B the second letter, and first consonant, of the English 
9 alphaliet, is a mute and a labial^ being pronounced 
by the aid of the lips. — As an abbreviation, it gener- 
ally stands for bacc^ureuSf or bachelor i as, B. A., B. 
p., B. L. 

Baa, rbk) n. The cry of a sheep. Shak. 

Baa, (bJL) V. n. [halo, L.] To cry like a sheep. Sidney. 

n. (Ant.) The principal deity of the ancient Ca- 
naanites, Phcenicians, Sec . ; on ancient idol representing 
the sun. CalmeL 

BA'^rd,* n. (JV’ottt.) A sort of sea-vessel or transport-ship. 
Crabb. 

BAb'ble, (blib'bl) V. n. [l Dabbled; pf. babblino, bab- 


bled.] To prattle like a child ; to talk idly, thoughtlessly, 
or much ; to prate ; to tell secrets. 

BXb'ble, o. a. To prate ; to tell. Harmar. fR.] 

BAb'ble, n. Idle talk , senseless prattle. Shak. 
fBAn'BLE-ilfiNT, 71. Senseless prate. MUton. 

BXb'bl^R, n. One who babbles ; an idle talker. 
BXb'bling, n. Foolish talk , prattle. I Tm. vi. 

BXbe, n. An inftint ; a young child ; a baby. 

BA'bel, n. [Heb.] Disorder, tumulL Bcausn.Sf FL 
BA'Bip-RYi R- Finery to please a babe. Sumey. 
BXb-I-A'NA,* R* (BoL) A genus of Cape plants, having 
beautiful flowers, yellow, purple, or red. P. Cye. 
BXb'JL-lXri),*h. (Omith.) A small frugivorous passerine 
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bird : caAea also the whiu-breasted Jduvctte and nettle- 
crecfier, Brande, 

BXb')NG-tpn-IT£,'*' n. A cr>'8talllzed sllicious min- 

eral. Dana* 


tUA'B}SH, a. Childish , babyish. J3<tcharru 

+J3A'B1S11-Juy, ad* Childishly. Abp. Usher. 

n, [baboutn^ Fr,J A genus of quadnimana ; a 
large kind or monkey ; an ape. 

BA'BV, [ba'b 9 , S. fV. P. J. E. F. Ja* K. Sm * ; vulgarly^ 

W. Sm.] n. An infant , a young child , a babo \ a doll. 

BX'BY, a. Like a baby ; suiall. Shak, 

Ba'BV, V* a* To treat one like a baby. Young* [R.^ 

BA'bv-feat'vRED,* (ba'b^-fGt'yvrd) a* Having infantine 
features. Cotoper. 

BA'bv-HOOD, (Ui'bc-liftd) 71. Infancy ; childhood. 

Ba'by-HoOse,^ n. A place for children’s dolls and play- 
things. 

BA'BV-tMi, a. Childish. Bale. 

Ba'bv-1!?m,* n. The state or quality of a baby. Booth, [r.] 

BXb'Y-LO'ni-AN,* a* Relating to Babylon or Babylonia, 
disorderly. P. Cyc. 

BAb-v-lon'ic,* a. Relating to Babylon j Babylonical. Fo. 
Qu, Rev. 

BXB-v-L,ftN'|-c \L, a. Babylonian ; disorderly. Harnngton. 

BAB-Y-LO'Nisii,* a* Relating to Babylon ; Babylonian. Dr. 
Blancy. 

BXb'y-i-PN-ite,* 71. The arrow-shaped, Babylonish char- 
acter. Scudamore. 

i BA'BY-sutP, 71. Infancy. Mnrahen. 

lAc,* n. A tub or vat for cooling wort or liquids , a sort of 
ferry-lmat. Crabb. 

BXc'a-n5n,* n. (Med.) An antidote, an hepatic medicine. 
Crabb* 


BXc*C^^*n* [L.] (Bot.) A berry ; a fruit having seeds. P. Cyc. 

BXc-CA-lAU'RE-ATE,* 71. [baixalaurcus^ L.J The degree 
of a bachelor , the first or lowest academical degree in a 
university or college. Brande. 

BXc'cAte,* a. (BoL) Covered with soft flesh; baccated. 
P. Cue* 

EXc'cA-ted, a* [baccatus^ L.] Having berries, beset with 
pearls , baccate. Baxley. 

BXc'jCha-nXl, (bfik'9-nal) a* [bacchanalia^ L,] Drunken , 
revelling. Crowley. 

BXc'jLHA-nXl, 71. A devotee to Bacihus. a drunkard. 

B 'Xc-CHA-Na' L f-Ay* n. pi. [L.] P'easts or revels in honor of 
Bacchus. P. Cyc. 

BXc-EHi^-NA'Ll-^N, [l»ak-?-nH'lo-an, S. W. P* J. Ja.; bltk- 
^-nal'yaa, F. K.] iu A drunkard. 

BXc-cha-Na'li-an, a. Relating to revt Iry. A. Smith* 

BXc'XJHA-NAEt', n. pi* The drunken fcOi^ts of Bacchus. 

B^c^^li ^n. [Fr.l A bacchainil , a reveller. 

BAO-^if'ANTH’ y n* [Fr.l A female bacchanal. 

TFb,* n* pi. [L.] The priests or devotees of 
Bacchus. Jameson. 

BXc'EHlc, la* Relating to the feasts of Bacchus, jo- 

BXc'EHI-CAL, ) vul , drunken. Spenser. 

BdC-fJlF l/Sy* 71. [SaKXcTo(.] pi. BAC-0llVl. (Rhet) A 
poetic foot, having one short and two long syllables; as, 
“ft-raa-vl.” Crabb. 

BXc'iCHVS-BOLE, (bJlk^ys-bfil) ti. A flower. Mortimer. 

Bac-cTf'e-roTs, (b^k-sir^-rus) a. [bacca and /ere, L.] 
Bearing hemes. 

Bac-^Tv'p-roDs, (b^k-BlvVrJis) <*• Feeding on berries. 
Baxley. 

BXch'?-i. 9E, n. An unmarried man ; a man who takes 
his first degree in the liberal arts, in law or divinity ; a 
knight of the lowest order. 

rXcH'¥-LQE-ls;Mj* 71. The state of a bachelor. Const, Mag. 

rXcH'E-EpH’^BOT'TON,* 71. A plant and flower, the 
campion. A^h. \ 

BXcii'^-LQB-siiIp, 71. The state of a bachelor- 

BA-clL'LtrSy*7x. [L.] A staff , a stick. — {Bot.) The coty- 
ledon of the hyacinth. Link. 

FXcK, n. The hinder part of the body in man, and the up- 
per part in animals ; the spine , the outer part of the 
hand ; the rear ; the hinder part of a thing, opposed to 
theyWmf; the part out of sight; the thick part of any 
tool, opposed to the edge ; a large rafter of a roof, a vat. 

BXcK, otL To the place from which one came , backward . 
behmd , towards things past ; again ; in return ; a second 
time. 

BXCK..17. a. ft. BA.CKKD; pp. BAORISrO, BACKEp.l To mount 
on the back of a horse ; to place upon the bade ; to main- 
tain , to justify ; to second ; to move back ; to prepare by 
gluing, as the back of a book. 

Back,* a. Being behind, out of sight, or passed by. Smart. 

BXck'bXnd,* 7t. A part of the harness which, going over 
the bark of a horse, keeps up the shafts of the carnage ; 
back-chain. — {Law) A counter-bond. Boucher^a Olost* 
fScstland.] [Ash* 

Back^bAr,* )». A bar in the chimney to hang a vessel on. 

BXcK'bIte, V. a. ft. backbit; pp. backbitibo, backbit- 
TBw.] To speak ill of a person behind hm back ; to cen- 
sure the absent. 


BXck'bTt-£R, 7 ». One who backbites, a secret detractof 
BXck'bit-|NO, 7t. Secret detraction. 

BXck'bit-ING,* p. a. Calumniating secretly Ash. 
BXck'bTt-|N6-ly, ad. Slanderously. Barret. 
BXck'bYt-TEN, ([b&k'blt-tn)p. from Backbite. See Backbits. 
BXck'b5ne, 71. The bone of the back ; the spine. 
tBXcK'cXB-R>, n, {Law) A having on the back. Cowel. 
BXck'chain,* 71. A chain that passes over the cart saddle 
of a horse to support the shafts. Booth. 

BXck'door, (bkk'dSr) n. A door behind a building. 
BXcked, (l)5kt) a. Having a hark. Shak. 
BAcK'EN,*(b&k'kn)r.a. To put hack, to retard. BatAursf.fR.] 
BXciC^:r,* 77. He or that which backs. — {Arch.) A narrow 
slate laid on tlie back of a broad, square-headed slate, 
where the slates begin to dimmish in width. Brande. 
BXcK'fIl-LINQ,* n. The act of restoring to its place earth 
winch has been removed ; the earth so restored. Tanner. 
BXck'fri£nd, (b&k'frSnd) ti. An enemy in secret. South. 
BXck-gXm'MQN, 71. A mme played with dice by two per- 
sons, on a table divided into two parts, having twelve 
Mack and twelve white spaces. 

BXck'groOnp,* 71. I’he part behind, opposed to the fronf , 
the part of a jucture that is not most prominent to the eye. 
Pope. 

BXck'hoOse, 71. A building behmd a house. 
BXck'-l£an-JNG,* a. Inclining towards the hinder part. 
Savage. 

BXc k'-LTqiit,* (biik'llt) n. A light reflected on the hinder 
part. Fentim. 

BXck'paint-}NG,* 71. {PahiL) The method of painting 
mezzotinto prints pasted on glass, with oil color-J. Cxnbb. 
BXck'-Par-EQR,* 71. A parlor in the rear. Julmsmi. 
HXck'pi£ce, 77. The armor which covers the back. 
BXck'-plate,* n. A plate on the hinder part of armor. 
Pope. 

RXck'rXg,* 71. A kind of German wine. Mason. 
BXck'rCnt,* 71. A rent paid subsequently to reaping. 
Dmdon. 

tBXcK'RE-TflRN, 71. Repeatiid return. Shak. 

BXck'rOom, n. A room behmd or m the rear. 
tBXc K'sfeT, p. a Pet nium m the rear. Anderson, 
BXck'sIde, n. The hinder part of any thing, rear. 
liXcK-SLlliE', [bhk-'lld', fV. E. F. Ja. Sm. fVb . , hsik'slTd, 
S. P. /d.J r. n. [i. n^cKwao, pp. nACKgLioiBo, back- 
slidden or BAi KSLiD.] To fall olf, to npo^tatize , to de- 
generate , to revolt. 

BXck-slId'er, 71. One who backslides, an niKistate. 
BXcK-SLID'ing, 71. Apostasy , tran'>-gression. 
BXck-SI.Id'ing,* p. a. Apostatirang , revolting. Fuller. 
BXck'stXff, 71. An instrument used, before the invention 
of the quadrant and sextant, for taking the sun’s altitude 
at sea. 

BXck'stAir?, (bik'btdrz) n. pi. The private stairs m the 
house. Bacon. 

BXck'stay,* n. {Printing) A leather strap used to check 
the carnage of a printing-press, Brande. 

BXck'stays*, 7l pi. (ATaut.) Ropes for strengthening and 
I mistalnmg the top-masts of a slop. 

BXck'sworDj (bak'sSrd) ti. A sword with one sharp 
I edge ; a rustic sword, or a stick WMth a basket handle. 
BXck'-TrIck,* 71. A mode of .it-iai king b» hmd. S/iak. 
BXck' WARD, ad. With the back forward , towards the hai k 
or the past , regressively , from a better to a worse stale ; 
pa.st , m time past. 

BXck'ward, a. Unwilling , sluggish , dull , behmd in prog- 
ress , not forward , late. 
fBXcK'WARD, 77. The State pa'-t. Shak. 

{BXck'w'ARD, r. a. To keep back , to hinder, l/ammcnd, 
BXcft'wARp-LV, ad. Unwillingly, perv'ersilv. Shak. 
BXck'ward-nCss, 77. Plate of being backward. 
BXcK'wart>9, ad. Paine as backward. ATrwton. 
BXck'v/anhed,* (biik'wSshl) a. Cleansed from the oil af- 
ter combing, as wool. Ash. 

BXck'wA-ter,* n. A current of water from the inland 
which clears off the dejaisit of sand and salt If'ft by the 
action of the sea , water in a stream which, in conse- 
quence of some obstruction below, flows back up tiio 
Btri’nm. nnntrr. 

BXcK'wooD^i-MAN,* (bak'wQdz-msn) n. ; pi. bXck'- 
woOD9-Mi?N. An inhabitant of a newly-settl-d coimtrv, 
particularly the western part of the United States. Month. 
Rev. 

BXck'w6und, V. a. To wound behind the back. Shak. 
BXck'yarp,* n. A yard behind a house. k.c. Blomtjidd. 
BA'con, (ba'kn) n. [bacon, old Fr.] Tne flesh of a hog 
salted, smoked, and dried. — To save one^s bacon, to ea> 
cape unhurt ; to avoid loss. Prior. 

BA'con-p£d,* (ba'kn-fSd) a. Fed on bacon. Shak. 
Ba-co'ni-an,* a. Relating to Lord Bacon or his philos- 
ophy. Ency, 

BAc'V-lTte.* 71 . (Oeol.) A genus of fossil tetrabranchlata 
cephalopoas, resembling ammonites. Brande. 
BXc-t;-i.OM'E-TRv,7i. [bocuttts, L., and p^Tpo^',Gr.]Theatt 
of measuring distances by baculi or staves. Badey. [r.| 
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BXd, o. [comp, WOMB ; sup, wokit.} Ill } not good j vicious ; 
unfortunate , hurtful. 

BXde, rb4d j [bid, S. fT. J, F, K. 8-m. R . ; bud, 12.] t. from 
bid, see fiio. 

BAd(^e, (bSj) n. A mark or cognizance worn j a token by 
which one is known ; a mark of distinction. 

BXd(^e. V, a. To mark as with a badge. Shak, 
HXDijiE'L^ss, a. Having no badge. Bp, HaU, 

n. (Zool.) A carnivorous quadruped that bur- 
rows in the ground. — (Law) One licensed to buy victuals 
in one place to be sold in another , a carrier; a porter. 

V. a. To confound ; to persecute, to tease. Lock- 
hart. 

BAD(^']?R-LfiaoED, (bij'?r-15gd) a. Having legs of an un- 
equal length. UEstranffc. 

Bau'i-(^Cm,* Ti. Same as Scudamore, 

Ba-dIo'eqN.* (ba-dij'yn) [bgi-dKj'un, K. Sm.; bJld-^-jS'^n, 
fVb.] n. [Fr.l (Arch.) A mixture, as of plaster and free- 
stone, to dll little holes in the material on which a sculp- 
tor or other artist has to work : — a preparation for 
coloring houses, consisting of powdered stone, sawdust, 
slaked lime, alum. &c. Francis, 

BAD-i-NApE'y (bdd-§-nlzh') n, [Fr.] Light or playful dis- 
course, raillery; foolish talk. Chestcrjirld. 

D^-jdTn' (ba-dTn' 9 -re) «. [Pr.] Nonsense. Shenstone. 
HX D'ja-T^R,* n, (EnL) A genus of the order of coleoptera. 
Braude. 

nXD^LiY, ad. In a bad manner. Sknk. 
nXu'Njpss, 71. State of being bad. Shak. 

BXf'fle, (bAffl) V. a. [beffiery Fr.] [i. baffled ; pp. baf- 
FLiwo, BAFFLED.] To cludc , to coufound , to frustrate; 
to balk , to disgrace. 

BXf'fle, V. n. To practise deceit. Barrow. [It.] 
IUF'FLE,n. A defeat. South, [r.] 

BXf'fler, n. One who baffles. 

BXii, 7 i. A sack or pouch; part of an animal containing 
p irticular juices , an udder, an ornamental purse of silk 
tied to men’s hair. — (Com.) A determinate quantity of 
goods , as, a bag of cotton. 

BXg, V. a. [l baoged ; pp. baooiivo, baooeo.1 To put into 
a bag, to load with a bag, to swell: — to nook up and 
gather gram. Loudon. 

B\«, V. n. To swell like a full bag. Chaucer. 
BAa-A-TP.LLE’y (bag-a-tel') 71. [Fr.] A trifle; a toy. Jfotoel. 
BXg'ga^e, 7 t. [baerag'ey Vr.] The furniture of an army, 
goods to be carried away , articles or m.itters carried by 
a traveller ; luggage : — a worthless woman ; a flirt. 
tnXo'GA-jri^R,* 71. One who carries the baggage. RaJci^h. 
BXG'€t|NG,* 7 u Materials for bags, the act of putting into 
bags; — a mode of reaping corn or pulse with a hook. 
Braude. 

BXg'net,* 71. An interwoven net for catching fish. Travis. 
BXgn'io, (ban'yfl) n. [bap-noy It.] pi. BAGNIOS (bXn'yOz) A 
bathing-house , a brothel. 

nXG'piPE, n. A musical wind instrument, consisting of a 
leathern bag and pipes. Chambers. 

BXg'pip-er, 71. One who plays on a bagpipe. Shak. 
BA-GVpTTE'y fb?i-get') 71, [Fr.] A little round moulding. 
BA-HAR'y* n. An Oriental measure equal to three piculs. 
Malcom. 

BA’jifRy* n. (.SuL) The most ancient of the rabbinical 
hooks. Ash. 

tllAiGNE, (ban) V. a. [ftaigTicr, Fr.] To drench , to soak. 
Carew. 

B;\i'kal-ite,* 71. (Min.) A magnesian epidoto from Lake 
Baikal. Brandc, 

Bail, (bil) n. [baiUery Fr.] (Law) A release of a prisoner on 
security ft»r his appearance in court , the person or persons 
who give security , the sum given for security , surety. 
fVhuihaw. — The handle of a pail, bucket, &.c. Forby. — 
A division between stalls. Loudon. 

Bail, V. a. [i, bailed, pp. bailing, bailed.] To release 
or give security for the release of a prisoner , to give bail , 
to admit to bad. 

Bail'a-ble, a. That may bo bailed. B. Jonson. 
BAih'~B6sUy* n. (Law) A bond given for appearance in 
court. Tomlins. 

BXil-EE',* fi. (Law) The person to whom goods are bailed, 
or delivered under a bailment. Blackstone. 

Bai'li^,* (bX'le) n. (Scotland) An alderman; a magis- 
trate who 18 second in rank in a royal burgh. Jamieson. 
Bail'iff, (bi'hf) n, [baiUiy Fr.] A subordinate officer or 
deputy, in Englnnd,appolntedoy a sheriff, whose business 
it is to execute arrests ; an undor-steward of a manor. 
nXiL'i-wlcK, 71, The jurisdiction of a bailiff or sheriff. 
BAil'm^nt, 71. (Law) The delivery of goods in trust; a 
contract resulting from the delivery of goods in trust. 
BAil'qr,* or n. (Law) One who bails or de- 

livers goods in trust. Blackstone. When used in op- 
position to bailee^ it has the accent on the second syllable. 
Bail'-PiEoe,* «. (Iaw) a slip of parchment or paper con- 
taining a recognizance of bail above, or to the action. Smart. 
tBAiL'Vi ». Contraction for haBiff or haUiwwk. Wiekhffe. 
‘^Bain, (b&n) n. [botn, Fr.] A bath. Hakewitl. 
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^XlN, (ban) V. a. To bathe. Thibervile. 

BaPraa^* n, A Mahometan feast instituted In imitation 
of the Easter of the Christian church, and following the 
fast of Ramadan. Brands. 

IBAir'mXn.* n. (Law) A poor insolvent debtor left bare 
and nakea. Whuhaw. 

BAirn, or Barn, ti. A child. — [Scotland and North of 
England: — in Shakspeare, beam.] 

Bait, (bat) v, a. [u baited; pp. baitino, baited.] To put 
, meat upon a hook to tempt fish , to give food for refresh- 
ment on a journey ; to feed, as a horse. 

Bait, v. a. [battre, Fr.] To attack with violence , to har- 
ass. Spenser. 

bait, r. 7L To stop for refreshment ; to flap tlie wings ; to 
flutter. Shak. 

Bait, n. Any substance for food ; meat or food to allure 
fish , a lure , a temptation ; refreshment on a journey ; 
oats or provender for a horse, &c. 

BAit'ing,* 71. The act of furnishing a bait , refreshment. 
Donne. 

BAize, (baz) 71. A kind of coarse, open, woollen stuff. 
Bake, v. a. [i. baked; pp baking, bared or baken. — 
Baken is seldom used.] To heat, dry, or harden by heat 
or fire , to cook in an oven. 

Bake, 7). n. To do the work of baking, to be heated or 
baked ; to become hard or crusty. 
baked.* (bakt) a. Hardened with heat , rooked m an oven. 
Baked'-Me ATS, (bakt'mCts) 71. Meats dressed in the oven. 
Bake'hoOse, 71. A place for baking bread. Wotton. 
Bake'-Meats, 71. Baked meats. Oenesis. 

t BA'KEN, (bi'kn) p. from Bake. 1 Kings. See Bake, 
►a'ker, n. One who bakes bread. &c. 

Banker-Foot, (ba'ker-fQtjTi. A distorted foot. Bp. Taylor. 
Ba'k^r-lEgged, (biNker-lfigd) a. Having crooked legs. 
BAKN]p-Ry,* n. A baKehouse , a house for baking. Smart. 
BAk'jng,* n. The act of hardening with heat, the era 
ployment of a baker , the quantity of bread, &c., baked 
at once. Aoh. 

BXLNA-CildNG,* n. A substance consisting of pounded or 
bruised fish, and used in the East as a condiment to rice 
McCulloch. 

Ba-lAi.' NA y* n. [L.] (Zool.) Tlie Greenland whale. Brands. 
BXl'^lNCE, 71. [baCancey Fr.] One of the powers in me- 
chanics, a machine for weighing substances, a pair of 
scales , the act of comparing two things , the overplus of 
weight, that which is wanting to make two parts of an 
account oven, equipoise, as, balance of power.” — 
[The remainder or rest of any tiling, as of an edition, of 
an evening, Sec. Bickering, u. S. Corrupt or colloquial.] 
(A^tron.) The sign Libra. — Balance of tradCy (CVm.jthe 
difference between the commercial exports and imports 
of two countries. — Balancey or balance- wheel of a watrJi. 
that which regulates its motion, and whiih answers the 
purpose of the pendulum to a clock. 

BXlN^NCE, V. a. [i. balanced ; pp. balancing, bal- 
anced.] To weigh in a balance , to counterpoise , to reg- 
ulate, as weight or an account; to make equal. 
BXl'vJiNCE, 7j. 71. To hesitate, to iliutuate. Locke. 
BXl'ance-F(sh,* 71. The hammer-headed shark. HUL 
BAl'^n-c^r, n. One who balances. 

BXl'an-cIng, H. Act of poising, equilibrium. 
BXl'a-NITE,* n. (Zool.) A species of barnacle. Kirby. 
BAl'as RO'bv, n. [fraiow, Fr.] A rose-red variety of spi- 
nel. P. Cyc. 

Ba-eAvs'ta,* n. [L.] (Bot.) A kind of fruit having a 
leathery nnd. Brande. 

Ba-eaus'T}NE,* n. The flower of the wild pomegranate. 
Crabb. 

tBAL-BO'c]-NATE,r. 71. Tostammeriu speaking. Baxley. 
fBAL-BO'Ti-ATE, (brjl-buNsh^-at) v. n. [balbiUtUyL.] Same 
as balbucinatc. Bailey. 

BXL-cd'NlED, (bal-kO'njd) tt. Having balconies. R. JSTorth. 
BAL'C9-Ny,or Bal-co'NY, [b^l-kO'n?, S. fV. P.J.E.F . , b«ib 
ko'ne, or bdlNk(?-ne, Ja. R. ; bal'k^-n?, AT. Sm. fVb. P. Cyc. 

“ The accenf has shifted from the second to the first 
syllable within these twenty years.” Sm. (1836).] n. [baU 
couy Fr.] A frame or projecting gallery in front of a win- 
dow or opt'nmg of a house. 

bald, a . Wanting hair , without the natural or usual cov- 
ering , unadorned ; inelegant , mean ; naked. 
BXlNda-EIiIn, [bal'd^-kln, S/re.; bai'd?i-chln, JT.] [balda- 
chmoy It.] 7 L A Bilk canopy , an architectural canopy. 
BAld'b&z-zard,* n. A bird that feeds on fish ; the fish- 
ing-hawk. Booth. 

BAl'd^r-dXsh, 7*. A rude mixture; jargon ; coarse language. 
BAl'd^R-dXsh, V. a . To mix or adulterate liquors, [r.] 
BALD'-HfiAD,*7i. Ahead that is bald ; a person haVing his 
head bold. 2 Kings ii. 

BAld'lV, ad . In a bald manner; nakedly, meanly. 
BAldNm6n-V, (bOid'man-^) n A plant; gentian. 
BAld^nj^ss, n. State of being bald ; want of hair or orna- 
ment; inelegance. 

I BAld'pAte,7i. a head without hair. Shak , 

I BALDNpATE,a. Destitute of hair; bald. Dryden, 
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BiLD'PlT«¥D. a. Having a bald head. Shak. 

JiiA.L'o&|0, m. [froudnerf Fr.l A girdle used by warriors in 
feudal times , the sodiac. apmuer, 
bale, a. nWe, Fr.] A bundle, as of goods ; ten reams of pa- 
per. -~(&otiaitd) A signal fire; a bonfire. — Balt goods, 
goods or merchandise done up in bales. 

Bale, «. o. [l Siiuco; pp. BAUNO, balko.] To make up 
into a bale or bundle : — to lave out j to empty. 
tBALE, n, Mlseir , calamity. Spenser. 
fBALE,* a. Baleful , pernicious. King, 


erally of silk, filled with a gas which causes it to ascend, 
and sail or pass m the air. 

BAL-Ld6N^$-RV,* n. The management of balloons, ^u. Bev. 

BAL-L66N'{Na,'<' n. The art of making and managing bal- 
loons ; aeronautics. Qu. Rev. 

Bal-l66n'|st,* «. One who constructs or manages bal 
loons. Knox. 

BXl'lqt, n. [bailout, Fr.] A little ball, or any thing else, 
which is used in giving a secret vote , a secret method of 
voting at elections ; a vote ; act of voting. 


BXl-e-Xr^IC.**' a. [BiUeares, L,} Relating to the islands of BXl^LQT, o. n. ft. balloted ; pp. balloting, balloted. 
Minorca, Minorca, and Ivica. GenL Mag. To vote or to choose by ballot. WoUon. 
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Mi^orca^ Minorca, and Ivica. Qent. Mag. 

Ba-lEEn',* n. The substance called toludehone. Hamilton. 
BAle'fOl, o. Full of misery, sorrow, or mischief. Spenser. 
BXL£'fOl-lv, ad. Sorrowfully ; injuriously. 
BAle'fOl-nEss,* n. The state of being balefhl. Spenser. 
BXl'/s-TER, Ti. [balista, L.] A crossbow. BlounL See 


BXl'/s-TER, Ti. [balista, L.] A crossbow. BlounL See 
Ballisteb. fP. Cyc. 

n. vL (Ich.) An extensive genus of fishes. 

Balk, (bak) jl A long piece of timber , a great beam ; a 
piece of whole fir drawn timber ; a ridge of land left 
unpluughed between furrows ; a disappointment. 

Balk, (bXk) r. a* [u balked j pv. balking, balked.] To 
disappoint ; to flrustrate ; to defeat ; to heap, as on a 
ridge. Shak. 

f BXlk, (blk) a. n. To turn aside j to deal in cross-purposes. 
Speruer, 

BAlk'^r, (bJLk'^r) a. One who balks: — one who watches 
the shoals of herring and gives notice of their course to 
fishermen. 

ball, n. Any thing made in a round form ; a round sub- 
stance or mass ; a round thing to play with , a globe , a 
bullet ; a cushion used for inking by printers. — An enter- 
tainment of dancing. 

BXl'lad, ». [baliade, Fr.] A song j a small, light poem j a 
short, lyric tale in verse. 

BXl'lad, a. a. To make or sing ballads. Shak. [r.] 

BIl'lad, a. *, To write ballads. B. Jonson. 

tBXL'LAi>-ER, !>• A maker or singer of bailads. Overbury. 

BAl'LA1>-Farce,* n. A musical drama. Sir J. Hawkins. 

BAl'LAD-Ist,* n. A writer or singer of ballads. Qm. Reo. 
BXl'lad-MAk'eR, n. One who writes ballads. Shak. 

BXL'LAD-MdNO'JfR, (b&l'^d-mung-g^r) n. A trader in bal- 
lads. Shak. 

BXl'LAI>-Op'¥-RA,* n, A burlesque opera. Johnson. 


To vote or to choose by ballot. tVotton. 
tBAL-LQT-A'TlQN, n. Act of voting by ballot. Wotton. 
BXl'LC>t-B6x,* n. A box used in balloting. Q?/. Rev. 
BXXi'lqt-^r,* n. One who ballots or votes by ballot. Qu. 
Rev. 

BXL'LQT-Jya,* n. The act of voting by ballot. GenL Mag. 
BXl'lqt-Ist,* il An advocate for the use of the ballot. 
Qu. Rev. 

BAll'r66m,* n. A room for assemblies or balls. More. 
Balm, (bim) n. [baume, Fr.] A plant , a shrub , an herb , 
tlie sap or juice of a shrub ; balsam , an ointment , any 
thing that mitigates pain. 

Balm, (bam) v. a. To anoint with balm ; to soothe. Shak, 
tBALM'l-FV, (bam' 9 -fi) V. a. To render balmy. Cheyne, 
BAlm'i-lv,* (bam VI?) In a balmy or soothing manner. 
Coleridge. 

Balm pf jSYl'ead, (bam pv ill'yfid) n. The juice dravi'ii 
from the balsam-tree. CalmeL A plant or tree. MUler. 
Balm'v, (bim'p) o. Having the qualities of balm , sooth- 
ing ; fragrant ; odoriferous ; mitigating. 
BALM'Y>BR£ATU'{NGi,’*'a. Fragrant , udoriferous. Thomson. 
fiXL^NE-fL, a. [balneum, L.] Belonging to a bath. How- 
elL [r.J 

fBXL'NE-A-RV, n. A bathing-room. Brovm. 
fBXL-Niip-A'TipN, tt. The act of bathing. Brown, 
tBXL'NE-A-Tp-RY, a. Belonging to a bath. Coles. 

BXl' n. [LJ A bath. (Chem.) A vessel. Bentley. 
BXl'P-TXDE, or BXl'P-Tade, fbai'p-Ud, Sm.f bal'p-Ud, 
Jeu fVb.] n. |Tr.] The leap of ahorse performed between 
two pillars. Famer*3 DicL 

BXl'sam, n. An unctuous, aromatic, healing substance , a 
vegetable juice or resinous substance) a plant) a shrub 
or tree. 

fBAL'sAM, V. a. To render balsamic ) to soften. Haeket. 


tBXL'LAD-RY, n. The subject or style of ballads. B. Jonson. tBXL-SAM-A'TipN, n. Act of impregnating with balsam. 
BXl'lao-SIng'J^R, «. One who sings ballads. Gay. Bal-sXm'jc, n. That which has the qualities of balsa 


BXl'la o-STno'ING,* n. The act of sininne ballads. Garrick. 
BXl'lai>~6tyle, n. Air or manner or a ballad. Warton. 
BXl'lai>-TOne, n. The tune of a ballad. Warton. 
BXl'lai>-Writ'er, (-rl'tpr) n. A composer of ballads. 
BXl^LA-RXg, V. a. .To threaten ) to bullyrag. Warton. [Vul- 

bS^last, n. [baXlaste, D.J Weight or heavy matter put at 
the bottom or a ship to keep it steady , that which keeps 
steady. 


BXl'l^st, V. a. To make or keep steady, as by ballast. 
BXL^LAST-ApE,* A. (Law) A duty paid for taking up ballast 
from the bo^m of a port. Boutner. 

BXL'LAST-IifG,* n. The covenng of roads ) the filling In 
of earth or stone above, below, and between the stone 
blocks and sleepers upon railroads. Tanner. 

BXl'la-TED, p. a. Sung in a ballad. J, Webster. [R.J I 
BXLr-LA-To5M',* n. A luggage-boat used in Russia, Ac. 
Crabb. 

tBXL'L^-TRy, n. A Jig ) a song. MUton. 

BXll^-C6ck,* n. A hollow sphere, or ball of metal, at- 
tached to the end of a lever, which turns the stop-cock 
of a cistern pipe, and regulates the supply of water. 
Brande, 

BXl'let, (bil-la' orbil'lpl) [bil-la', J. Sm. { bftl'la, or b4F- 
Ipt, K. i b&l'lpt, K. W.] %. Iball^, Fr.] A mimic dance, 
or a dramatic story told in metrical action, accompanied 
by music. 

BXl'lEtte,* n. A ballet. Walker. See Ballet. 
BXl^L)-aPE,* «. A duty payable to the city of London for 
the gooos and merchandise of aliens. Crabb. 

BXl^LIABD 9, (bdFyardz) n. See Billiards. 

Bdi^Lia'TA,* n, [L.] An ancient warlike machine for 
throwing heavy stones and other missile weapons. Crabb. 
BXl'lis-ter, rbftF|S-t?r, Jo. K. Toddf bHI«'t?r. Sn. Wb.) 

A. [kdhsta, L.] A warlike engine; a crossbow. See 
Baluster. 

B-^l-lIs'tjc,* a. Relating to missile engines: — noting a 
sort of pendulum or instrument for measuring the force 
or velocity of cannon and musket balls. Brande. 
Bal-lIs'tics,* a, pi. The art or science of throwing mis- 
sile weapons by means of engines. Crabb. 

BXzJ n. (JinL) Anciently, an outer bulwark; af- 

terwards an area or courtyard contained in an outer bul- 
wark or fortified castle ; English, bailey, p. Qyc. 
B^L-L66ir', A. [ballon, Fr.] A glass receiver, of a spheri- 
cal form ; an architectural ornament, being a ball placed 
on a pUiar:— a large, hollow ball, or immense bag, gen- I 


Bxl-sXm'ic, a. That which has the qualities of balsam. 
Berkeley. 

Bal-bXm'ic, I a. Having the qualities of balsam. At 
B^-sXm'J-CAL, j buthnoL 

BaL-sXm'I-cal-LV,* ad. In a balsamic manner. Dr. Alien. 
BXl-s^M-If'eR-oDs,* o. Producing balsam. Smith, 
BXl-s^M-P-dEn'drqn.* n, (BoL) A genus of Oriental 
trees, having a powerful balsamic juice. P. Cyc. 
fBAL'8^M-o0£,* a. Containing balsam ; balsamic. Stcmc. 
BXL'sAM-swfiAT'jNG, 0 , That yields balsam. Crashaw. 
BXl'V8-T¥R, n. [balustre, Fr.] A small column or pilaster , 
one of the supporters of a rail to a flight of stairs, or the 
front of a gallery. — Corruptly wntten banister. 
BXl'vs-t^red, (bai'ys-l^rd) p. a. Having balusters. 
BXl'vs-trai>e, n. [Fr.] A range of balusters for a guard, 
protection, or support in porches, staircases, iialconies, Ai . 
Bam, Beam, being initials in the name of any place, usual 
ly imply it to have been woody , from the Saxon bemu. 
Gibson. 

BXm,* w. A cheat; an imposition. SmarL [A cant word.] 
BXm-bSO', n. An Asiatic genus of plants or arboresca nt 
grasses, with hollow, Jointed stems, and a hard, woody 
texture, growmg some times to the height of 150 feel ; — a 
cane-colored porcelain biscuit. 

j BXm-b66',* V. a. To punish or strike with a bamboo , to 
I bastinado. WrigkL 

\ BXm-b55'zl^ V. a. To deceive; to Impose on; to con- 
found. Arbufhnou [Vulgar.] 

BXm Bdd'ZL]pE, n. A tricking fellow. ArbuthneL 
BXM'LiTE,*n. (Mtn.) A translucent mineral. Dana. 

BXn, n. A curse ; excommunication ; interdiction ; a sus- 
pension of privileges; a public notice. See Banns. 

Ban, V. a. To curse. Hooker. To forbid. Bulwer, 
fjBAN, V. n. To curse. Spenser. 

Ba-nA'NA, or BX-na'n^, [bfli-na'ng, S. W.J. E. Sm.; b^- 
na'na, P. Jo. K. Wb.] n. [Sp.J A tall, herbaceous, West 
Indian plant, of the nature of the plantain ; the fruit of 
the plant, valued for food. 

BXn^c^l,* n. An East Indian weight of 16 ounces and 
above. Crabb. 

BXN'cHfiB-EY>n. The herb Christopher, Aih. 

BIj^oO,*7u [IL] a bank ; applied particularly to the bank 
of Venice. — It is used adjectively to denote money of the 
bank, os distinguished from current money. Crabb.— 
(Law) A meeting or sitting of all the judges. See Bank. 
BXnd, n. Something that binds ; a bandage ; a tie , any 
means of union or connection , something worn about 
the neck ; any thing bound round another; a company o/ 
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soldiers ; a company of pereons Joined together, as mu> 
sicians. — (jfreiL) A flat, low, square member or mould- 
ing , H fbce or fascia. 

BXnd, r. a. [u banded; pp, bawding, banded.] To unite 
together, to bind with a band. — (Ber.) To bind with a 
band of different color from the charge. 

BXnd, tJ. n. To associate ; to unite. Milton. 

BXNX>^/L<ji£. It. Something that binds; a flllet; a piece of 
linen or cloth for binding up a wounded limb, &c. 
BXnd'.^(^e,* V. 0 . To bind with a fillet or bandage. Oold- 
smith. 

ItXND^A-^TsT,* n. One who makes bandages. Dunfflison. 
B>n-dXn'na.,* a. Noting a kind of silk handkerchief, or a 
Htyle of calico printing, in which white or brightly-col- 
ored spiots are produced upon a red or darkly-colored 

f round. Vrt. 

ND'ndx, n. A slight box used for bands, bonnets, ice.. 
Bands A r,* (bXn'ds) n. [Fr.] pi. bandea ux^ (b&n'doz) A 
fillet or head-band. Surenne, 

1{Xn'dip-l£t, 7t. [bandelette, Fr.] Any little band, flat 
moulding, or fillet , an amulet. Orrery. 

IUnd'er, n. One who bands or associates. 

BAN^DJ^-iiUTf* n, A kind of magistrate in Switzerland. 
Chesterfield, 

BXn'«|-c66t,* n. A genus of marsupial mamma- 

lians, of Australia. P. Cyc. 

HX>'D1T, n. [banditOj It.J pi. bXw'dJTS. An outlaw; a 
robber. Milton. 

BXn-dIt'tj,* (bSn-drt'?), n. pL A band of outlaws, rob- 
bers, or rufllans. {J^rThe word bandiUi^ the plural of 
bniuiitto^ is sometimes used as a numerical plural; as, 
“ among pirates and other banditti.^* Yet it is more com- 
monly used as a collective noun ; as, “ a fierce banditti^'*^ 
Comper; “a military bandUtt.^* Sir J. Mackintosh. — It is 
derived from the Italian participle bandito^ banished or 
outlawed. 

jHAN-DlT'To, n. [bandtto^ It.] pi. bXn-dIt'T|. A man 
outlawed ; a rob^r. Shak. Banditto is not now in use. 
Hee Banditti. 

IUn'dle, n. An Irish measure of two feet. Crabb. 

n. Same as bandelet; an amulet, Francis. 
BXN'D^iG, «. [a corruption of band-dog.] A dog chained or 
hound , a fierce dog. Shak. 

BXN-DQ-L££a', n.f pi. BXN-DQ-LSfiR?'. A little case or 
cases containing musket-charges, appended to the band 
formerly hung over the shoulders of musketeers. 
*BAy*D<^Njn, (Tr.] Disposal; license. Chaucer. 
UXn-d6re% n. YrraviJoujoa.] A musical instrument resem- 
bling a lute. Minsheu. See Pandobe. 

BXnd'rol, n. [banderolUj Fr.] A little fiag or streamer; 
bannerol. 

BXnd'steTng, n. The siring appendant to the band. 
BXn'dv, n. A club turned round or bent at the end for 
striking a ball at play ; the play itself. 

BXn'UV, [«. bandied ; pp. BANDTINO, BANDIED.] To 

lieiit to and fro ; to toss ; to exchange ; to agitate. 
BXn'uv, V. n. To contend, os at some game, in beating to 
and fro. 

BXN'iiy-Lfto, n. A crooked leg. Swift 
BXN'DV-LfeoGED, (bXn'd^iagd) a. Having crooked legs. 
BAne, n. Poison , that which destroys , ruin ; a disease of 
sheep , the roU 

fB^NE, V. a. To poison. Shak. 

BAne'bEr-rv,* 71. A berry and shrub of several species; 
the artffia. Farm. Ency. 

BANE'rOLjfl. Poisonous; Injurious; destructive. B.Jonson. 
BAne'i Cl-nEss, n. Destructiveness. 

JUne'v/ort, (ban'wUrt) n. Deadly nightshade. 
bang,!?, a. [i. banged; pp. banging, banged.] To beat; 

to thump ; to handle roughly. Shak. 
bang, b. a blow , a thump. Shak. [Vulrar.] An Intoxi- 
cating or narcotic plant and drug in India. Hamilton, 
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BXng'jng, a. Huge ; large of its kind. Forby. [Low.] 

tBXw'GLE, V. a. To waste by little and little. Burton. 

BXn'gi.e,* n. An Oriental ornamental ring for the wrist or 
ankle. Malcom, 

BXn'ole-Eab,* 71. An imperfectly formed ear of a horse. 
Farm, Kneif. 

BXN'oLE-£AEED,*(Wn'gI-Crd) a. Flap-eared, like a span- 
iel. Crabb. 

BXngue,* (bXng) or BXng,* Tt, An East Indian plant, of a 
hot, narcotic, and intoxicating quality. Crabb. 

IIBXn-iXn', (bttn-yanO fbAn-yXn' S.fr.J. F.Ja. Sm. ; bXn'- 
94 ln, P. { bftn'yttn', it.] n. A Hindoo belonging to one of 
tile tribes that abstain from animal food ; a morning- 
gown ; an East Indian fig-tree ; the burr-tree, 

IIBXn-iXn',* (bftn-yXn') a. (Maut) Noting days when sea- 
men have no meat served out to them. Crabb. 

BAN^fsii, r. a, [ioBTitr, Fr.] [i. banished ; pp. banishing, 
BANISHED.] To Condemn to leave one’s own country ; to 
exile ; to drive away. 

RXm^ISH-br, n. On© who banishes. Shak. 

BAn^ISH-mEnt, 7*. The act of banishing ; exile. Shak. 


BXn^|8-T9B, h. A wooden railing enclosing stairs, he. A 
corruption of baluster^ which see, 

BXnk, n. The earth arising on each side of a water ; any 
heap piled up ; a place where money is deposited , an es* 
tablishment for the custody and Issue of money , the 
company of persons managing4i bank. — A kind of table 
used by printers. — (Laic) A seat of judgment; a meet* 
ing of all the judges, or such as may form a quorum ; 
as, “the court sit in bank," or in banc, or banco. Bouvier. 
BXnk, v. a. [t. banked ; pp. banking, banked.] To en- 
close with bonks ; — to lay up money in a bank. 
BXnk'-BIll, 71 . A note for money issued by a banking 
company ; a bank-note. SiotfL 
BXbk'i^r, n. One who keeps a bank : — a stone bench on 
which masons cut and square their work. — (Maut) A 
vessel employed in the cod fishery on the banks of New- 
foundland. 

BXnk'¥R-lEs8,* a. Destitute of bankers. Qu. Rev. 
BXnk'fEnce,* n. A fence made of a bank of earth, .^sh. 
BXnk'|NG,* 7 u The management of banks or money. Ency. 
BXNK'iNG,*p. a. Belonging to banks , enibiuiking. Ency. 
BXnk'-Note,* n. A promissory note issued by a banking 
company ; a bank-bill. Roberts. 

IBXnk'roOt,* t. a. To make bankrupt , to break. Shak. 
fBXNK'RoOT,* 71. A bankrupt. Shak. 

BXnk^rDpt, fl. [banqaerovZe, Fr. , fcoacoroMo, It.] Unable 
to pay debts ; insolvent. 

BXnk'rOpt, n, A trader or man unable to pay his debts ; 

one who is subjected to the law of bankruptcy. 
BXnk'rDpt, V. a. To break. Beaum. Sf FI. 

BXNK'RVPT-cy, (bXnk'ryp-se) n. The state of a bankrupt ; 
insolvency. — (Law) An act of bankruptcy is an act that 
makes a man legally a bankrupt; a commission of bank- 
ruptcy is a warrant granted in consequence of an act of 
bankruptcy. 

BXnk'rCpt-LAw,* 71 . (Law) A law by which a bankrupt, 
upon surrendering all his property to commissioners, for 
the benefit of his creditors, is discharged from the further 
payment of his debts, and all liability to arrest for them. 
P. Cyc. 

BXNK'8^-;^,♦ Tu (Bot.) A genus of Australian plants. P. Cyc. 
BXnk'-StCck, 71. Stock or money in a bank. 

BXn'n?R, 71 . A piece of drapery attached to the upper part 
of a pole or staff, a flag , a standard , a streamer. 
BXn'n^red, (b&n'nerd) p. a. Displaying banners. 
BXn'n?r-Et, 71 . A knight made in the field of battle ; — a 
dignity now nearly or quite extinct. 

BXn'n?r-6l, 71 . [buTiderolle, Fr.] A little flag ; a bandrol. 
See Bandrol. 

BXn-niXn', (bdn-yXnO a* See Banian. , , „ 
[Ban-nV'tiqn, (b^n-nlsh'yn) 71. [fronuttiw, L.] Expulsion, 
banishment, jtbp. Laud. 

BXn'NQCK, 71 . A kind of cake , an oaten or barley cake. 
BXnn§,* 71 . pi. The proclamation in a church of an intend- 
ed marriage. Tomlins. . * 

BXn'QU?t, (bXng'kwet) n. [Fr.] A feast; a grand enter- 
tainment. , 

BXn'QUF.T, V. a. To treat with feasts, Shak. 

BXn'QUPT, V. n. To feast ; to give a feast. Shak. 
BXn'QU?T-er. n. A feaster; he that makes feasts. 
BXN'QU?T-HoOaE, > 71. A house where banquets are 
BXn'QU?T-Ing-HoOse, I kept. Sidney. 

BXn'qu?t-!ng, n. Feasting. I Pet. 

Banquette, (bXng-k6t') n, [Fr.] A foot bank, behind a 
parapet, for the soldiers to mount upon when they fire. 
BXn'8h££, n. A kind of Irish f.iiry. SeeBENSHiE. 
BXn' 8T|-CLE, (biin'st|k-kl) n. The fish slicklehark. 
BXN'TAM,*a. Noting a small species of dunghill fowls with 
feathered shanks. Crabb. 

BXn'T^R, V. a. [hadincr, Fr.] [i. bantered , pp. banteb- 
iNG, BANTERED.] To rally , to jeer , to play upon. 
BXn't?E, 71 . Light ridicule ; a rally ; raillery. Watts. 
BXn'ter-fR, 71* One who banters. L' Estrange. 
BAn't^r-Ing,* b. The act of making a banter ; raillery 
Sw\fL 

BXnt'LJNG, 71 . A little child. Prior. 

BXn-yXn',* 71 . A kind of Indian fig , a yery large tree : — 
also written baman and bannian, Brande. See Banian. 
BA'q-bXb,* 71 . (BoU) The adansonia, a very large African 

BXPH*'OOlfiT% n. An imaginary idol or symbol which the 
Templars were accused of employing in their rites. 

n. (BoL) a genus of plants ; wild indigo 
Hamilton. . , , 

BXp'tI?m, n. A Christian rite or sacrament performed by 
ablution or sprinkling, and a form of words. 
Bap-tIs'm^l, a. Pertaining to baptism. 
Bap-tIjj^mAL-lv,'* ad. In a baptismal manner. Qum. 
BXp'tjst, 71 . One who baptizes. Matt. ili. One of a de- 
► nomination of Christians who deny the validity of infant 
baptism, and maintain the necessity of immersion. 
BXp'T|s-t£b-v? A place where baptism is adrainisterea, 
or the part of a church containing the baptismal font. 
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B^P-TTs^TJ-cal, a. Relating to baptism. Bp. BramhaJL 
BAP-tIs'TI-c^L-LV,* od. In a baptistical manner. Dr. AUen. 
Bap-tIz'^-ble,* a. That may be baptized. JV. jE. Eldera, 
fBXP-TJ-zA'TlON,* n. The act of baptizing. Bp. HalL 
B^P-TiZE', t>. a. [u bjlPtizkd , pp. baptizibo, 

BAPTIZED.] To immerse in water; to administer baptism 
to ; to sprinklo with water , to christen. MtUon. 
B.JlP-tIzed',* (b?p-tlzd') p, a. Having received baptism ; 
christened. 

Bap-tIz'¥r, n. One wlio baptizes or christens. 

Bar, tu [iarrty Fr.] A long piece of wood or metal ; some- 
thing laid across a passage to hinder entrance , a bolt ; 
obstruction; agate, a rock or bank of sand at the en- 
trance of a hortor ; an enclosed place in a tavern where 
liquors are dispensed : — a portion of the crust or hoof of 
a horse ; also a portion of the upper part of the mouth of 
ahorse. — (Lato) A peremptory exception against a de- 
mand or plea ; a place in courts of law w'here lawyers 
pltiad, also where criminals stand ; the body of lawyers. 
— (Mus.) The line, or space marked off by the line, which 
includes one beat of time. 

Bar, V. a. [t. BARRED ; pp . barriitg, barred.] To fasten 
with a bar ; to hinder ; to prevent ; to shut out , to ex- 
clude from use or claim , to prohibit , to except. — (Law) 
To hinder ; to obstruct j to cut off or destroy, as an ac- 
tion or claim. 

BXr-A-l1p'tqn,* n. (Lo^) An imperfect syllogi^. Crabb. 
B4 ~x1 tz\* le. A Turkish name for a letter patent given 
by the sultan to the grand patriarch, the bishops, Scc.Crabb. 
Barb, n. [barboj L.] Any thing that grows in the place of, 
or resembling, a beard ; a tuA of hair , a spine ; the 
points that stand backward in an arrow ; horse-armor ; a 
Barbary horse ; a pigeon. 

Barb, v. a. [u barbed ; pp . barbibo, barbed.] [f To shave. 
SAdL] To furnish horses with armor ; to jag arrows with 
hooks. 

Bi.R'BA-cXN, n. A fortification before the walls of a town , 
a watchtower ; an outer work of a castle, Sec . ; written 
also barbican. See Barbican. 

Bar-ba'di-^,* «. A native or inhabitant of Barbadoes. 
Ed. Rev. 

6ar-ba'R|-an, n. [^rbarus. L.] A man uncivilized , a brutal 
or cruel person. ^ A foreigner. SAaJk.] 

Bar-bX'RJ-an, a. Savage ; uncivilized ; brutal. 
B^R-bXr^jc, a. Foreign , far-fetched , uncivilized. 
Bar'ba-r 19 M, n. Ignorance of arts , brutality , cnielty ; in- 
civility. — (Rhet.) An offence against purity of stylo or lan- 
guage, by the use of uncouth, antiquated, or improper 
words. 

Bar-bXr^I-ty, a- Savageness ; cruelty , barbarism. 
Bar'b^r-ize, e. a. To reduce to barbarism. 

BXr^BXR-ize, V. n. To commit a barbarism. Milton. 
BXr'bar-oCIs, a. Unacquainted with the arts , uncivilized ; 

savage j cruel ; contrary to the rules of speech. 
Bar^b.^B-oOs-ly, ad. la a barbarous manner. 
Bar'b^r-o&s-n£ss, n. State of being barbarous. 
Bar'b^-RY, n. A Barbary horse : a barb. Beaum. 4" BL 
Bar'B^S-tSlle * n. A small kind of bat. Brande. 
BAR'RkTRf* a. (BoL) Covered with long hairs, like beard. 
P. Cjgc. 

Bar^BAT-]|^D, fbftr-bit'^d, Jo. K. Maunder ; bSLr^bSt-^d, Sm. j 
R. Wb.] a. Jagged with points , bearded. Warton. 
BXr^bi^-cBe, V. a. [i. barbecued ; pp. barbec or NO, barbe- 
cued.] To dress whole, as a hog, an ox, Ac. 
BAR'Bip-cfiE, it. A hog dressed whole. 

Barbed, (barb^ed or b!]Lrbd)p. a. Bearded ; armed. 
Bar'bez., (bOr'bl) a. [barbel^ Fr.] A coarse n ver fish : — su- 
perfiuous fiesh in the mouth of a horse. 

BXr'bzR) n. One whose occupation it is to shave. 
B'AR'Bl^Rf «. a: To shave ; to dress out. 8hak. 
B'AR'B^R-itBBj n. A woman barber. Mtnsheu. 
BXR^BZBr-MdN^O^R, (bar'b^r-mang-g^r) n. A fop. Shak. 
BAr'B^R-RT^ n, [berberUf L.] A shrub and its acid fruit. 
BXr'bi^r-^ur^^epn, r. One who, in former times, prac- 
tised both shaving and aargery. 

BXRBEf,* or SXr'BL>E9,* n. pU a disease incident to 
horses and cattfe when they have excnuscences under the 
tongue. Orabb. 

BXr^byt,* «, A species of dog, having long, curly hair ; a 
) poodle dog ; a species of bird having a hairy or tufted 
beak ; a small worm. Crabh. 

Bar'B|-€X?k'^ n. [6arhteaii«iB, L.] A watchtower for the 
purpose of descrying the enemy an opening to shoot 
out at: — the outer work or defence of a castle, or the 
fort at the entrance of a bridge. Brande. 
fBXR'Bi-cXif-^tpE,* n. Money ^d to support a barbican. 
Baumer, 

BXb'bi n. (Mue.) An ancient instmment somewhat 

resembling a lyre. Brande. 

R- [L.] (Bou) A finely divided, beard-likc 
apex to the peristome of some mosses. Brande. 
BXr'bOXiS,*' m. A little barb. Boeik. 

B'Am'CjS’RQllk,* n. [Fr.] The boat-song of the Venetian 
gondolien. Brands. 
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BXrd, n* A poet; a Celtic minstrel : — trapping of a hona. 
Speneer. 

bXrd^]^d,p. a. Caparisoned. Holinehed. 

BXrd^jc, a. Relating to bards or poets. Warton. 

BXrd'jsh, o. Written by bards , bardic. Selden. 
Bard'Ism,* 7u The character or quality of a bard. Elton, [r ] 
Bard'ljng,* n. An inferior bard. Cunningham. 

DXre, a. wanting clothes or covering; naked; uncov- 
ered ; unadorned ; poor ; indigent , mere. 
bare, u. a. [u bared; pp. baring, bared.] To strip; to 
uncover. Spenser. 

fBARE, t, from Bear; now bore. Bee Bear. 

BARE,*n. The part of an image or statue which represents 
bare flesh. FVancis. 

BAre'bSne, n. A very lean person. Shak. 

BAre'boxed, (hdr'bOnd) p. o. Having the bones hare. Shak. 
BAre'faced, (bir'fast) a. Having the face bare. Shak. 
ShamelesB ; bold. 

BAre'fXced-ly, (bdr'fast-l?) ad. Shamelessly. 
BAre'fAced-]V?si^ (bAr'f5Mt-n98) m. Effrontery. 
BAre'foot, (bAr'fut) a. Having the feet uncovered. 
bare 'FOOT, (bir'fflt) ad. With the feet bare. 
BAre'foot-?d, (b4r'fat-9d) a. Witliout shoes. Sidney. 
BAre'gnAwn, (bAr'nawn) a. Eaten bare. Shale. 
BAre'hXni>-?d,* a. Having the hands baice. Butler. 
BAre'h£.ai>-£D, (b&r'hSd-fd) a. Having the head bare; 
uncovered out of respect. 

BAR£'h£ad-]PD-n£ss, n. State of being bareheaded. Bp 
HalL 

BARE'LfiGSED, (bir'lfigd) p. a. Having the legs bare. 
BAre'ly, ad. Nakedly ; poorly ; merely. Hooker. 
BAre'n£cked, (bir'iiCkt) p. a. Having the neck bare. 
BAre'nbss, n. Nakedness, leanness; poverty. 
BAre'pIcked, (bAr'pIkt) p. a. Picked to the bone. Shale. 
BAre'rIbbed, (bAr'rlbd) p. a. Lean. Shak. 

BAre'worn,* a. Worn bare , naked of turf. Goldsmith. 
Bar'-F££,*w. (Law) A fee of twenty pence which English 
prisoners, acquitted of felony, pay to the jailer. Crahb. 
Bar'fOi., a. See Barrful. 

Bar'gain, (bdr'gin) n. A verbal agreement, a contract; 

covenant ; the thing bought or sold ; stipulation. 
BXr'oajn, (bar'gm) v. n, [i. bargained , pp. baroainino, 
RAROAiNEoJ To make a contract; to agn'e. 

BXR-GAfN-f £^', n. One who accepts a bargain. 
Bar'gain-^r, n. The person who makes a bargain. 
Bar'gain-Ing,* n. The act of making bargains. A. Smith. 
BAR-GA|N-OR',»n. (Law) One who sells to or contracts with 
another, called the bargainee. Whxshaw. 

Bar^e, n. [barge^ Fr.] A boat or vessel of slate or 
pleasure , a flat-bottomed boat for burden. 
Bae(^e'g6ur8E,* b. (Arch.) That part of the tiling of a roof 
which projects over the gable end of a building. P. Cyr. 
BXaqiE'MXN, 71. ; pi. BXR/SE'MfiN. The manager of a barge. 
Baroe'mAs-t^r, tu Tbe owner of a barge. Bluckstonu 
Bar'^er, n. A manager of a barge , bargeman. Carew. 
Bar'qo^w,* 71. The gown or dress of a lawyer. Butler. 
B^-rIl'la,* 71. A plant cultivated in Spam for its ashes 
and the alkali procured from iL — (Chem.) The name 
given in commerce to the impure carbonate of soda iin- 
jxirted from Spam and the Levant. Brande. 
Bar'rii.-l£t,* 71. [Fr.] The barrel of a watch, the fun- 
nel of a suckmg-punip. Crahb. 

Bar'I-rqjv,* (bir'I-yrn; n. Iron in bars. Ash. 

Ba-r1t' Q-N d* 7U [It.f (.Afos.) A low pitch of voice. Crahb. 
Ba'rj-Dm,* n. (Chem.) The metallic base of baryta. Brandr, 
Bark, tu [AorcA, Dan.] The rind or covering of a tree , tbe 
medicine called Peruvian bark : — a ship having a gaff toji- 
saii instead of the square mizzon topsail. 

Bark, v. a. [i. barred ,pp. barkino, barked.] To strip eff 
the bark ; to peel. [To enclose. Donne.] 

' BArk, V. TU To make the noise of a dog , to clamor. 

Bark'-bAred, (bark'bArd) a. Stripped of the bark. 

> Bark'-B£d,* tu a hot-bed formed of tanner’s bark. Booth. 
BARK'B5t)ND,*p. 0 . Straitened by the bark. Farm. Ency. 
BXr'k££p-^e,* tu One who tends the bar of an inn. Som^ 
ervtUe. 

BXrk'j^r, 71. He or that which barks. 

BXrk-:i^rY,* *. A tanhouse or place where bark is kept 
Booth, 

BXrk'iko,* p. a. Making the noise of a dog ; divesting of 
bark. 

BXrk'ing,* tu The noise of a dog; act of taking off the 
bark. Ash. 

BXrk'LEBs,* a. Being destitute of bark. Drayton. 
BXrk'loOse,* tu ; pL bXrk'lice. A minute insect that 
infests trees. Farm. Envy. 

BXrk'M^N.* tu One who belongs to a bark. Hackluyt, 
BXrk'pIt,* tu a tanpit, or pit for steeping or tanning 
leather. Booth. 

HXrk'y, o. Consisting of or like bark. Shak. 

B^R-lk’ R f-dy* TU (BoU) A genus of East Indian plants. 
P. Cye. 

BXb'l9t, (blir'l 9 ) iu A kind of grain or bread-corn, o# 
which malt is commonly made. 
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BXr'JLIPT-BYaD)*' n. A imme of the siskin. PerutanU 

BXR'tii^Y-BRAKS, n. A rural play or game. 

BXr'IiIPY-RrOth. n. Broth made of barley : — a low word 
for strong beer. Shak. 

BXr'L]?y-CAke,* r. Cake made of barley. Pope» 

BXR^L^Y-cbRN, n. A kernel of barley : a third part of an 
inch. TiekelL 

BXR'ii^Yr-FJE^v^R,* n. Illness caused by intemperance 
Brockett, [^North of Eng.] 

DAR^L^Y-Md'i^, n. A place where barley is stowed up. 

Bar'l^iy-sIck,* o. Intoxicated. [A cant word used in 
ScotlandJ 

Bar'i.¥V-?Og'ar, ^b’Ar'l^-shdg'ar) n. Sugar boiled till it is 
brittle, formerly with a decoction of barley. 

I}ar'l.¥Y-WA'T¥R,* ». A decoction of pearl barley, a 
drink used in slow fevers. Crabb. 

Barm, n. A fermenting substance ; foam or froth of beer or 
other fermenting liquor, used as a leaven ; yeast. 

Bar'mXid,* n. A maid or woman who tends a bar. Oold~ 
smith. 

Bar'MV, u. Containing barm. Drydm. 

Barn, r. A building for containing hay, grain, and other 
produce of a farm, and also for stabling cattle. 

Barn, v. a. To lay up in a barn. Shak. 

Barn,'*'?!. A child. [Provincial in England.] See Bairn. 

I{ar'NA-b££,* n. An insect , the lady-bird. Booth. 

Bar'N-^-cle, (bAr'n?-kl) n. A sbelMish, or shell adhering 
to substances under sea-water , a bird like a goose, fabled 
to grow on trees. — pi. an instrument for holding a horse 
b> the nose. 

Barn'-Door, (bJLrnMSr) n. The door of a bam. Milton. 

Barn'-uoor,* a. Living near the door of a barn , as, barn- 
door fowls. Colerulge. 

Barn'fOl,* n. As much ns a barn will hold. HaU. 

Barn'yard,'*' n. A yard adjacent to a barn. Booth. 

IUrn'yard-Foi^l,* «. The common hen. Booth. 

BXr'q-I.Tte,’'' n. (Min.) A carbonate of baryta. Scudamore. 

BXR- 0 -MA-CR 6 M'¥-TER,*n. An instrument for measuring 
the length and weight of a new-bt)rn infant. DungUson. 

Ba-r 6 m'e-t?r, »i. [/Sdiiof And perfiov.] An instrument for 
measuring Uie weight or pressure of the atmosphere. Its 
cliief use 16 to determine the actual or probable changes 
of the weather. 

BXr-C>-m£t'R|C,'*' a. Bnine aa barometrical. Franois. 

BXR- 9 -MfeT'Ri-CAL, a. Relating to the barometer. 

BXR-p-Mfix'Ri-CAL-LV,* ad. By means of a barometer. 
P. Cyc. 

BXR'p-MfiTZ,* n. (BoL) A prostrate, hairy stem of a fem. 
It is a singular vegetable production, of which, under the 
name of the Scythian lamb, many fabulous stories ore told. 
P. Cyc. 

RXr'QN, n. [Fr. tf Sp.] A degree of nobility next to a vis- 
count, being the lowest in the English house of peers ; — 
the title of the Judges of the English exchequer. — (Lair) 
A husband, opposed to feme. — Baron of beef. See Sirloin. 

BXk'pn-age, r. The peerage ; the dignity of a baron ; the 
estate which gives title to a baron. 

BXr'pn-Bss, n. A baron’s wife or lady. 

BXr'o-n£t, r. The next title below a baron, and the low- 
est which is hereditary in England. 

BXR' 9 -NfiT-^(?^E,* R. The state or body of baronets. Oent. 
Mag. 

BXR'9-NftT-cVj* n. The dignity of a baronet. Booth. 

Ba-r6*n1-al, a. Relating to a baron or barony. Warton. 

BXr'p-NV, a* The lordship, honor, or fee of a baron. 

BXr'q-rcope, n. {(idpoi and oKonioi.^ A barometer j a 
weather-glass. 

BXR- 9 -«coP'I-cAL,*a. Belonging to a baroscope. Boyle. 

BXR-Q- 8 £L']p-NlTE,* R. (Min.) A sulphate of baryta. 
Cleaveland. 

Ba-R6uche,'* (b^-rSsh') n. A four-wheeled open carriage j 
a coach without a roof. Ed. Eney. 

BXR- 6 u- 9 HfiT',* n. A small kind of barouche, or a four- 
wheeled open carriage, with a Jiead. fV. Eney. 

BXhque,* (bark) r. [Fr.] See Barr. 

BXhr,* n. A Portuguese measure of length, less than a yard. 
Hamilton. 

BXr'r^-cXn, n. [Fr.] A strong, thick kind of camlet. 

BXr'r^ck, r. a building to lodge soldiers in ; a cabin , a hut. 

BXr'r^ck-MXs-t^;r, R. The superintendent of soldiers’ 
lodgings. Swift. 

BXR'R^qiE,* R. A linen stuff with worsted flowers. Crabb. 

^BXR-H^-oQuf n. [Fr.] Barbarous law language. 
Overbury, 

BXr'r^s,* n. The resin which exudes from wounds made 
in the bark of flr^rees. Brands. 

BXr'rvtqr, r. (Law) One guilty of barratry. 

BXr'ra-trv, r. (Law) Foul practice, as the moving and 
maintaining of suits in disturbance of the pt'oee, Ac. — 
(Scotland) Bribery in a Judge. — (Rome) The obtaining of 
benefices. — (Com.) An act or offence of a master of a 
ship, or of the mariners, by which the owners or insurers 
are deflrauded. 

BXr'rel, n. A round wooden cask or vessel ; a particular 


I measure, as 39 gallons of ale, and 36 of beer ; anv thfof 
round and hollow, as the barrel of a gun ; a cylinder. 

BXr*R]^L, V. a. To put into a barrel. Speneer. 

BXR'RBX.-Bfii.*r.iEP, (-bjiPlid) a. Having a large belly. 

I BXr^r:|:lled,'^ (b&r’r^ld) a. Furnished with or put in a 
barrel. jSsh. 

BXr'r^n, o. Not prolific ; not productive ; sterile j unfruit 
ful; not copious; unmeaning; uninventive. 

BAr'r^in,* n. ,* pi. bXr'ri^ns. A tract of unproductive 
land: — a term applied, in the western parts of the Uni- 
ted States, to tracts of land of a mixed character, partly 
prairies and rartly covered with stunted or dwarfish trees. 
— The Ptne Barrens of the Southern States are lands cov- 
ered with pmo timber^ Mint. 

BXr*r?n-fl.6iV'?red,* a. Having flowers without fruit 
Smith. 

BXr'r¥N-1-vv,* n. Creeping ivy, that does not flower. 
Booth. 

BXR'Ri^N-ljy, ad. With barrenness ; unfruitfully. 

BXr'r?n-n£s 8, n. Ciuahty of being barren , sterility ; want 
of offspring , unfruitfulness ; want of invention ; arid- 
ity. 

BXr-r?n-8PIr'it-ed, a. Of a poor spirit. Shak. 

BXr'r^n-Wort, (bar'r?n-wUrt) n. A plant. 

tBARR'FfiL, a. Full of obstructions. Shak. 

BXr-rj-cXde^r. [Fr.] A fortification hastily made of trees, 
earth, hcc. ; a bar , an obstruction. 

BXr-RJ-caDE^, «. a. [i. Barricaded; pp. barricading, 
BARRICADED.] To Stop up ; to fortify. 

BXr-ri-cA'd5, n. [ftamcoda, Sp.] A fortification. Bacon, 
See Barricade. 

BXr-R|-cX*do, r. a. To fortify; tobarncade. Mdton. 

BXr'ri-?r, (b5ir'r?-^r) [b&r'r^-er, W. P. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. 
bJlr'y^r, S. E. : — Pope, in one instance, by poetic license, 
pronounces it b?i-rer'.] n. [bam&re, Fr.] A barricade ; a 
fortification , a piece of wood-work intended to defi’iiJ 
the entrance of a passage or intrenchment ; an obstruction ; 
a stop , a boundary. 

Bar'ring-oOt, r. Act of excluding or shutting out a per- 
son from a place, a boyish sport. SafL 

BXr^r 1 s,*r. (ZooU) A large baboon of the Guinea coast. 
Brande. 

BXr'ri8-t?r, n. An advocate admitted to plead at the bar 
in the English courts of law and equity ; an advocate , a 
counsellor at law. 

BAr'row, n. [barrot, or berroette, old Fr.] A carriago 
moved by the hand : — a hillock or mound of earth : — a 
hog, properly, a gelded hog. 

BXr'rv-eJEt,* n, (Her.) The fourth part of a bar. Crabb. 

BXr'rv,* r. (Her.) Afield divided by horizontal lines into 
four or more parts. Crabb. 

BAR'SH6E,''‘n. A particular kind of horseshoe. Farm. Eney. 

Bar’8h6t, n. Two half bullets joined together by a bar. 

Bar'sqw-ITE,* r. (Min.) A mineral resembling scapolite. 
Dana. 

BAR'TifR, V. n. [barater, Fr.] [t. bartered ; pp. barter- 
iNo, BARTERED.] To traffic by exchanging commod- 
ities. 

Bar't^r, V. a. To give in exchange. Shak. 

Bar'T^R, n. Trafficking by exchange of commodities. — 
(Arith.) A rule by which the values of commodities of dif- 
ferent kinds are compared. 

Bar't?r-]PR, n. One who barters. 

tBAR'T?-Ry,n. Exchange of commodities ; barter. Camden. 

Barth,* n. A warm, enclosed place or pasture for calves, 
lambs, &.C. Farm. Ennj. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bar-thOl'p-me^-TIde, (b?ir-th61'9-mu-tld) n. The term 
near St. Bartholomew’s day. Shak. 

BXr-TJ-zXn',* n. A small projecting turret. Francis. 

Bar'ton, (bAr'tn) n. (Late) The demesne lands of a manor ; 
the manor-house and outhouses. HuloeU 


Bar'TRAM, n. A plant ; pellitory. 

BA'rOth,'*' r. An East Indian measure equal to 54 or 58 
pounds of pepper. Crabb. 

B.^-R?'TA,* n. [Ib?i-rl't 9 , K. Sm. R. Prande ; bar'e-t 9 , Wb.] 
n. [0apvf.] (Mm.) An oxide of barium ; a ponderous, 
simple, alkaline earth, of a gray color, not easily fused. 
Brands. 

B^i-RYTE',* r. (Jlfin.) Same as baryta. Scudamore. 
BA-R?'Tf 9, n. (A/t«.) A simple earth ; baryta. P. Cyc. See 

Bartta. 

Bx-rVt'IC,’* a. Containing or relating to baryta. Brande. 

i> . t /oi'pw ★ ( Tittu p A r.Hrhnnntn nf hnrvtn. 


Ba-rY'TQ-c^-lEs'tjne,* n. (Jlfin.) A sulphate of strontian 
and ba^ta. Dana. 

BXR'y-TPN,* n. (Mus.) An Instriment of music now dis* 
used. P. Cyc. 

BXR^y-T5NE,* n. [^apvg and rrfvof.] A male voice, run- 
ning neither so low os a bass voice nor so high as a tenor 
— (CHeek Prosody) A word not accented on the last sylla- 
ble, and therefore not finishing with the sharp tone of 
such a word. 

BXr'y-tone,'*' a. Noting a low pitch of voice, or a grave, 
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deep sound , applied to a verb having a grave accent, 
ffaiier. 

Ba'sai.»* a. Relating to the base or bottom. P. Cye. 

fb^Wt' Jo. Sm. R. ; b? sSIt', K. ; ba-z8It', ffb.) 
lu A grayish-black mineral or stone , trap-roek j a porce- 
lain imitating the mineral. 

BA-sAL'TE^^n, [L.] stag.kpL Basalt. PennanL 
BA-sAi*! IC, j[ba-saj'tjk, Jo. Sm. R.; ba*sal't|k, K, Davis { 
ba-zfil'tik, Wb,] a. Relating to or like basalt. 
B^-sXjl'T|-porm,* fl. Having the form of basalt. Maunder. 
BA-sAL'TjNE,* n. (Mm.) Basaltic huniblende j a column 
of basalt. Smart. 

BAa'A-NiTE,* n. (Mtn.) A variety of silicioos slate or black 
jasper, sometimes used as a touchstone to try the purity 
of gold , called also the Lydian stone. Brands. 
BXts'd-lvfiT,* n. [bojismety Fr.] A light, basin-shaped hel- 
met, worn in England in the 14tli century. Brands. 

Base, a. [basj Fr.J Mean ; of mean spirit, low in station, 
place, position, origin, quality, or character ; illegitiinate. 
— jippluul to metoL^ of little value. — Applied to sounds j 
deep , grave. See Bass. 

Base, n. [iosis, L.] The bottom or foundation of any 
thing , tlie pedestiu of a statue, pillar, or column ; basis ; 
The broad part of any body, as the bottom of a cone, or 
tlie fix)t of a pillar. — (Chem.) An ingredient of a com- 
)Hmud, usually applied to alkalies, earths, and metals, in 
their relations to acids and salts ; a metallic oxide. 
Base,* V . a. [ baser ^ Fr.] [i. based ,pp. basivo, basedJ To 
pl.ice on a basis , to lay the base of, to found. Bp. BLom- 
Jiehli BrU. Critic. 

Bv.SE, V. a. To degrade ; to abase. Bacon. 

BAsE'-BORN, a. Of illegitimate or low birth. PuUrr. 
t Base '-Court, ^bas'kfirt) n. A lower court. Shak. 
Base'l^ss, a. Without foundation. Shak. 

Ba-s£l'ea,,* n. An East Indian plant cultivated instead 
of spinacii. Brandt. 

B/VSe'lv, ad. In a base or unworthy manner. 

Base'm^nt, n. The lowest story of a building, a story 
of a house below, or partly below, the level of the street , 
the ground door. 

BAsE^MiprD'^D, a. Mean-spirited. Camden. 
BAsE'-MlPfD'¥i>-Nfi8S. n. Meanness of spirit. 

Base'n^ss, n. State of being base ; meanness , vileness. 
Bas>e’-6PIr'jt-¥D,* a. Havmg a base spirit; low, vUe. 
Barter. 


Base'strTns, h. The lowest note. Shak. 

Base'-VI'qi^h, See Bass-Viol. 
tBAsn. e. n. To be ashamed. Bale. 

B^-8Haw', n, A title of honor among the Turks , a viceroy j 
a pacha. See Pacha. 

BAsm'fOl, a. Modest; wanting confidence; shy; having 
rustic shyness ; coy. 

BXsH'FfiLr-LTi Modestly ; in a coy or shy manner. 
BXsH'FO]>Iffiss, a. Outwara modesty ; rustic shyness. 
BXau'LiJg^ss,* 0 . Shameless. Mason, [r.] 

BX^'il, (ULz'd) a. The angle to which the edge of a tool 
IB ground ; a fragrant plant, or kitchen herb, of different 
varieties. [The skin of a sheep tanned ; bawsin. Farm. 
Enep.] 

V. a. To grind to a proper slope or angle. 
BXs'i-lar,* I tt. (AnaL) Chief; principal; belonging to 
BXs'}-l^-rY,* I the base , noting an artery of the brain. 
Crabb. 

BA-ffL'ic, or a. A large balL See Basiuca, 

and Basilicob. 

BA-|rL'|^Al*, i ^ ® basilica m basilicon. 

a, pL Ba-^Il'j-ca?. A regal or 

large hall ; a magnificent church , the chief or middle 
vein of the arm. 

a. An ointment of great virtue. Qutnep. 
a. [/^ociXfoTAo^ (Antiq.) A fabulous serpent; 
a species of cannon. — (ZooL) A saarian reptile. 

BA'sin, (bfi'sn) a. [Assna, Fr.l A small vessel to hold 
water ; a small pond ; any bolmw plane ; a dock for re- 
pairing ahms : the sp^ of country drained by a river 
Ba'siived, (M'snd) a. Enclosed in a basin. Ttrung. 
tBXs'i-PfBT, If. Spenser. Bee Bascihst. 

BA'sik-shXpzd,* (-sbipt) a. Having the form of a basin. 
Cpe. 

BA'8|8, a. [6a.Tu, L.] pi The base; foundation ; 

that on which any thing is raised ; groundwork. — (Rket.) 
The smallest trochaic rhythm. 

B.^-8y8'<?-t,0TE,* a, (Bou) Prolonged at the base, below 
the point of origin, as some leaves. Bramde. 

BJLsk, e. a. [u basxco , pp. saskiso, basked.] To worm by 
laying out In the son or heat. MtUan. 

BXsk, e. a. To lie in the sun or warmth. Drpden. 

BXa^KgT, a. A vessel made of twigs, rushes, or other 
flexible materials Interwoven. — (.drcA.) Part of the 
Corinthian capitaL 

BXs'RgT,* V. a. To put or place in a basket. Cowper. 

n, A hilt of a weapon which covers the 

whole band. 


BXs'k^t-hIlt'^d, a. Havmg a basket-hilt. 
BAs'KipT-Wo'M^N, (-wQm'vn) n. A woman who plies at 
markets with a basket. 

BXsk'ins,* tu The act of lying or standing in the sun. 
basque,* (brisk) a. Relating to Biscay, or the language of 
the natives of Biscay. Bosvorth. 

BAs'QUfSH, (b&s'kish; a. See BAStiuc. Sir T. Browne. 
BXss, ^biisl a. A mat used in churches, &c. Mortime-. 
BXss, (bis; ». A sea fish ; — an American tree of the ge- 
nus tilia, resembling the English lime or linden : — tlio 
bark of the bass or lime, used tor mats, &c., culled also ba^L 
fBAse, V. n. To sound in a deep tone. Shak. 

Bass, a. (Music) lx)w , deep , grave. 

Bass,* n. (Mus.) The lowest part of harmony , or the 
lowest or deepest part of the composition, which is re 
carded as the foundation of the harmony. Brands. 
Bas'sa, n. See Bashaw. Sir T, Herbert, 

BAs'sjpT,* n. (Mm.) The emergence at the surface of the 
different mineral strata from beneath each other, an out- 
cropping. Hamilton. 

BXs'sut, n. [ftoMettc, Fr.j A game at cards. Dennis. 
B^s-&&TTE'f* n. [Fr.] A game at cards. — (Mus.) The 
smallest species of the bass violin. Brande. 
B^s-s£i*Td^* or BAs'sC,* tu [It.] (Mus.) A small bass 
viol. Crabb. 

BXs'si-.^.,* n. (Bot) A genus of tropical plants. P. Cyc. 
BX8's|-n£t,* n. [Fr.] A kind of wicker basket for a 
young infant. IV. Eney. 

BAs'sqck. n. A mat , the same with bass. 

BA8-s66n', n. [basson^ Fr.] A musical wind instrument 
made of wood, and serving as the proper bass to tho 
oboe and clarionet. 

BXa^SQ-Rf-LiK'VQ^ n. [It.] pi. BASsr-RtLiEVi. See 
Bass-Relief. 

Bas-so'h}N£,* n. A modification of a gum from Bassora. 
Brande. 

BXs8-Ru-LI£f', (bas-ro-lef) [bXs-rq-ICf, S. W. P. J. F. Jo. 
K. Sm. R.; bas-r^-leP, fVb.] n. rihevo, Jt.J Hculp- 

ture, the figures of which do not stand out las from the 
ground. 

Bass'- Vl'QL, n. A musical stringed instrument with four 
strings; a violoncello. 

BXst,* n. A rope or cord made of the bark of the bass 
hme, or linden tree , bark for ropes or mats. McCulloch, 
Bas'tAj* [II] (Mus.) Enough, stop. — An expression 
used by the ioaaer of a band. Crabb, 

BXs'tabd, jl [bastarddj Welsh,] An illegitimate child 
any thing spurious , a piece of ordnance , [a sweet wine 
Shak.) 

BXs'tard, a. Illegitimate ; spurious ; base. — Bastard 
stuccoj a coarse kind of plastering. — Bastard irm^, three 
or five quill-like feathers at a small joint at the middle 
of the wing. 

tBXs'TARD, V. a. To convict of being a bastard. Bacon. 
BX8'tard-Al'R^-n£t,* ru An annual plant or weed. 
Farm. Eney. 

BXs'tard-DIt'ta-nv, n. Plant; white hoarhoiind. Booth. 
fBXs'TARD-I^M, TU The state of a bastard. Cotgrave. 
BXs'TXAI>-Ize, r. a. [l bastahuizeo , pp, sASTARPiziirr;, 

vABTARDizED.] To make bastard or illegitimate , to con 
vict of being a bastard. 

IBXs'tard-lv, a. Spurious. Bp. Taylor. 
tBXs'TARD-Lj, ad. Spuriously. Donne. 
BXs'tard-Toad'flAx,* tu A perennial wild plant. Farm 
Eney 

BXs't^lR-DV, n. State of being u bastard ; illegitimacy. 
baste, V. a. [l basted , pp. ba»tiko, basted.] To heat 
with a stick ; to drip butter or gravy upon meat while 
roasting : to sew slightly. 

BXs-TfLE'. (bSs'tei) [bis-tCl', E. Sm. ; bas'tCl, /T. R. Todd.] 
tu (bastiuSf Fr.] The fortification of a castle , the cosUo 
itself, the state prison formerly at Paris, 
tBXs'TJ-MfiNT, or fBAs-Tj-MfiN'TS, n. [bastimentf Fr.] A 
rampart. QUner. 

BXs-tj-nAdb', tuSrv.a, Same as bastinado. See Bastir ado. 
BA8-T|-nA'd6, tu [bastonataf It. ; basUmnade, Fr. , basti~ 
nadOf Sp.l A cudgelling; flagellation ; a mode of punish- 
ing practised in Turkey, Persia, China, Sec. ; commonly 
innicted upon the soles of the feeL 
BA8 -T|-nA'd 6, e. a. [u bastinadoed ; ;ip. bastinadoino, 
bastinadoed.] To beat with a cudgel or a bastinado. 
BAst^INO, n. A dripping act of beating with a stick. 
Sw^ 

BAst'iqn, (bSst'yijn) tu [Fr.] (MU.) A large projecting 
mass of earth or masonry at the angles of a forufiea 
work ; a bulwark. 

BAs'tiqned,* (ba.8t'yynd) a. Provided with bastions. 
Maurue, 

B‘Aa^T6f* tu [It.] The ace of clubs at the games of ombre 
and quadrille. Pope, 

BAs'Tpfr,* n. A btdoon. Bacon. Bee Batoon. 

BXt, ru An animal having the body of a mouse and 
wings like a bird, but without feathers ; a stick ; a 
fiat club; a piece of brick. 
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IXt,* V. n. To rnanace a bat at cricket. Duncomhc. 
iAT'ijL-BLEy a. Fr.] That mav be contended for; 

debatable : — causing fatness , fattening; ; as, “ battle her- 
bage.” [Local, Eng.J Farm. Ency, See Battablx. 
j^k-TA'T^s,* n. A species of convolvulaceous East Indian 
plant, having fles^ sweet tubers, cultivated for food ; 
the sweet potato ; Cfarolma potato. Brande. 
1a-tA'vj-an,* a. Relating to Batavia or Holland. Ency. 
ilATCH, n. The quantity of bread baked at one time. 
11 Xtch'¥- 1.9B, n. See Bachslob. 

|{ATE,n. Strife; contention; debate. Shak. [r.] 

Hate, v. a, [i. bated ;pp. bating, bated.] To abate. 
Skak. I'o cut olf ; to remit. Dry den. To bar ; to except. 
Farm. Ency. 

lUTE, V. n. As a hawk. See Bait. 

Ba tea Uf* n. [Fr.] pi. Ba TEA ux, (b&t-Sz') A long, 

light boat. Hutchijison. 

fllATE'-BREfiD-lNO, fl. Breeding Strife. Shak. 
filATE'pOl., fl. Contentious; debateful. Sidney. 

, Ute'l?ss, a. Not to be abated. Shcdc, 

[ilATE'M^NT, n. Diminution, abatement. Moxon. 

II IlT'-FoWl-ijr, n. One who practises bat-fowling. 
IUt'-Foi^l-ino, n. Bird-catchmg in the night-time. 
flUT'pOL, a. Fruitful. Drayton. 

Hath, [bath, fV. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. i bath, R.] n.; pi. 
II ATiiy. A place for bathing ; a receptacle of water for 
bathing ; a heating by means of water, steam, vapor, or 
sand , a house containing a bath : — a Hebrew measure of 
7^ gallons. — Order of the BiUhjO. British order of knighthood. 
15A'1 HE, (bath) V. a. [}. BATHED ;7)7». bathing, bathed.] 
To immerse and wash in water or a bath ; to soften by 
washing, to wash. 

liATHE, V. n. To lave one’s body in water 
Bathe,* n. Act of bathing. Stanley. 

Bai'H'i R.* n. One who bathes. Chapman. 

Ba -thLt'jc,* a. Relating to bathos , sinking. Coleridge, [r.] 
Bath'bvg, n. The act of immersing in a hath. 
BATil'jNO-R66M,* «. A room used ny bathers. Congreve. 
Bat-Horse,* or Baw-Horse,* (baiw'hdrs) n. A bag- 
gage horse. Crabb. 

Ba'tii6s, n. [/id0 jf, Gr., (RheL) A ludicrous de- 

scent from elevated to mean thoughts ; anticlimax. 
Bat'|NG, prep. Except; abating. Rowe. 

BAt-iste',* n. [Fr.] Fine linen cloth or lawn, made in 
Picardy, Flanders, Ac. Rawson. 

BXt'l^t, n. A square piece of wood for beatipg linen. 
Bat-Man,* or Baw-Man,* (biw'mitn) n. A man in the 
army who takes care of the bat-horse, and cooking uten- 
sils, A,c. P. Cyc. 

Bat-money,* or BAw'-M6n-?y,* n. Money paid to the 
bat-man. Washington. 

BXt'-NISt,* n. A net to put over the nests of bats. Booth. 
BXt'P-lTte,* n. (Afm.) A genus of fossil shells. P. Cyc. 
BATONy* (l^-t6ng', or b&t^pn) n. [Fr.] (^Mus.) A rest of 
four semibreves: — a marshal’s staff , batoon. Brande. 
B'\T' QN-NIER,* n. [Ft.] An elected president of an order 
or fraternity. Brande. 

Ba-t56n', n. [totan, Fr.] A staff or club , a staff of a 
field-marshal. — (Her.) in coats of arras, it denotes ille- 
gitimate descent. 

Ba-trA'€H|-a,* n. iPdrpaxog.] (Zool.) pU An order of 
reptiles, including frogs and toads. Brande. 
Ba-trA'eH|-^n,* n. (ZooL) One of an order of reptiles; 
a frog or toad. Brande. 

Ba-trA'chi-an,* o. (Zdol.) Relating to or resembling 
frogs or toads. P. Cvc. 

JiAT'Rj\-eulTEf* n. (Afin.) Frogstone ; a fossil resembling 
a frog in color. Smart. [Rev. 

BXt'r^-£>{5Td,* a. Relating to or like batrachians. Qu. 
BXT-R/i-EH6M-V-<>M'A-JeHV,* n. A battle between the 
frogs and mice. Hf^arten, 

BXT-RVJeH6pH'^-Oor;s,*a. Feeding on frogs. Qu. Rev. 
IlXT'sitfiLL,* n. (Conch.) The dusky brown voluta. IlUL 
BXt't^,* n. An allowance made to military officers in 
the service of the East India Company in addition to 
tiieir pay. P. Cyc. 

BAt't^-ble, a. Capable of cultivation ; capable of being 
made fat* JImrUm. [r.] 
tBAT'TAl-LANT, n. A combatant. Shelton. 

Bat-tAl^iA, fbgt4fiPy9) ». [6<itta^/u», It.] pi. Battalias. 
The order or battle. Scatdys. Tbe main body of an army. 
Shak. 

Bat-tXl'ion, (bflit-ttLPyvn) n. [bataillon^ Pr.] A division 
of the inhinti^ in an army, variable, in number, from 
500 to 800 men ; an array. 
tBXT'T^-LOOs, 0 . Warlike. MUton. 

(BAt'tel, or BXt'TIL, (bttt'tl) V. a. To batten. 

UXt'tel, (bat'U) V. n. To grow fkt ; to batten. Spenser. 
To stand Indebted in the cdlege books, at Oxford, Eng., 
for what is expended at the buttery in the necessaries of 
eating and dnnking. At Cambridge, axie is used in a 
similar sense. In the former university there is a student 
named a batteUer, or battler ; in the latter, a siiar. 
TBXt'TEL, or BXt'TLE, (bSit'tl)a. Fruitful , fertile. Hooker. 


BAt'tel, (Wlt'tl) n. A student’s account at Oxford; a' 
small allowance of food at Eton College. Tooke. 
BXt'tel-L¥R, (b&t'tl-l^r) n. A student at Oxford, in Eng- 
land. See Battel. 

J BXt'ten, (bftt'tn) V. a. To fhtten ; to fertilize. Mittoru 
BXt'ten, (b&t'tn) V. n. To grow fat. Shak. 

IXt'ten, (bat'tn) n. A piece of timber usually from 2 t« 
4, and sometimes 7 inches broad, and 1 thick. 
BXt'ten-Ino,* ». (Arch.) Narrow battens fixed to a wall, 
to which the laths for plastering are nailed. Brande, 
BAt'ter, v. a.[battre, Fr.] [u battered ; pp. battering, 
battered.] Tb beat down j to wear with beating ; to 
wear out with service ; to put out of order j to make dull. 
BXt't^:r, V. n. To lean backward ; to jut out; to make 
continued attacks : — to lean inward. 

BAt'tj^r, n. A mixture of ingredients beaten together: — 
a term applied to a wall leaning inward. 

BAT'Tti:R-:ipR, n. One who butters. Bp. Taylor. 
BXt't^r-jng-RXm', n. An ancient military engine, used 
for battering down walls of cities, Ac. 

BAt'ter-v, 71. The act of battering, a line of cannon ; 
the frame, or raised work, on which cannon or mortars 
are mounted ; an apparatus for giving shocks in electri- 
city or galvanism. — (Law) An assault upon a man’s 
person, or any injury done m a violent manner. 
BXt'T|SH, a. Resembling a bat. Vernon. 

BAt'tle, (b&t'tl) n. [hatadle^ Fr.] An encounter or en- 
gagement between two armies or fleets ; a fight ; a hostile 
contest. 

BXt'tle,* V. a. To encounter ; to engage in battle. Swft. 
BAt'TLE, D. 7L [l bati led ; pp. battling, battled.] To 
contend m battle : to fight. 

BAt'tle-Ar-rAy', n. Order of battle. 

BAt'tle-Axe, (b&l'tl-iiks) tt. An ancient military weapon, 
purely offensive. 

Bat'tle-d5or, (bat'tl-d6r) n. A bat or instrument used 
in playing with a shuttlecock. 

BAt'tle-m£nt, (bit'tl-mSnt) n. A wall or parapet on the 
top of a building, with embrasures or open places to look 
through, or to discharge missile weapons ; a breastwork. 
BAT'TLE-MftNT-?D, n. Secured by battlement. 
BAt'tle-Piece,* n. A painting representinga battle. Pope. 
BAt'TL?R,* n. Same as batteUer. Crabb. 

BXt'TL|NO, n. Conflict. Thomson. 

Bat-t6l'9-9Xst, n. One who repeats the same thing. 
Whitlock. 

Bat-t6l'<>-^ze, V. a. To repeat needlessly the same 
thing. Sir T. Herbert. 

Bat-TOL'p- 9V, n. A needless or tiresome repetition. Mdton, 
BXt'tqn,* n. That part of a loom which closes the work. 
Ash. 

BAT~TURE'f* n. [Fr.] An elevation of the bed of a river. 
Bouvier. 

B^T-tC'tAj* n. [It.] (Mas.) The motion of beating with 
the hand or foot in directing the time. Brande. 


fBXT'TV, a. Belonging to a bat. Shak. 

BA TZt* n. A German coin of less value than a fhrthing. Cra6& 
BAu-be£', n. (Scotland) A half-penny. Bramston. 
BXu'ble, 71 . See Bawble. 

Bau-dI8'8?-eIte,* 71 . (Min.) A carbonate of magnesia ; 
magnesite. Dana. 

BAUK,* or BAulk.* n. A long piece of timber. Ghner. A 
strip of unploughed land. Loudon. See Balk. 
BAu'lIte,* 71 . An Icelandic silicious mineral. Dana. 

BAulk, (bawk; v. a. See Balk. 

Bx-va'rj-an,* n, A native of Bavaria. RusseU. 
B^-vA'R|-an,* a. Relating to Bavaria. Murray. 
BXv-A-R-<il^'» [dorarevs, Ff.] A kind of cloak. Oay. 
BXv'IN, n. A fagot ; a stick ; a piece of waste wood. Shak. 
BAw'ble, 71 . A gewgaw , a trifling piece of finery ; a 
court-fool’s truncraeon. Oower. 
fBAw'BLINO, a. Trifling ; contemptible. Shak. 

i BAw'c6cK, 7L A fine fellow ; a fop. Shak. 

IXWD, 71 , A procurer, or procuress , a pimp. Skelton. 
tBAwp, V. a. To foul , to dirty. Skelton. 

BAwd, V. n. To procure for vice. Spectator. 

Bawd'born, p.tt. Descended of a bawd, Shak, 
BAw'dj-lv, ad. Obscenely ; filthily. 

BAw'Dj-Nfiss, TL Obsceneness or lewdness. 

BAw'DRICK, n. A bell. Chapman. See Bai^bick. 
BAw'drv, n. Procuration for purposes of lust; obscene 
language or conduct. j « » 

BA wd'shIp,* TL The employment or office of a bawd. fora. 
BAw'dv, Filthy; obscene; lewd, unchaste. Shak. 
BAw'dV-HoCse, 71. A house used for lewdness. Dentui. 
bawl, V. n, r*. BAWLED ; pp. bawling, bawled.] To hoot; 

to cry aloud; to cry as a froward child. 
bawl, V. a. proclaim as a crier. Swtft. 
bawl,* 7 ». A vehement clamor ; an outcry. Pope. 
BAWL^pR, n. One who bawls. Fxhard. 

BAwl'ing,* 7 *. The act of crying aloud ; loud crying. 
tBAwN, Tt. (Ireland) An enclosure with mud or stone walls 
to keep cattle ; a fortification. Spenser. 

BAw'r^l, tu a kind of hawk like a linnet. 
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BXW'8|H, «. A badger; sheep’a Ipothcr. Draifton. 
bay, (ba) a. [fcaye, bat, Fr.] Brown, approaching to chest- 
nut color, spoken of a horse. 

bay, (ha) n. ,* pi bAY 9. A portion of the sea enclosed bo- 
tween two capes ; a large gulf ; an opening or space 
caused by the bend of a boundary line: — in a bam. a 
place for the mow between the floor and the end of the 
building: — a stand made by one pursued or attacked, 
during which the enemy holds off: — a tree , the female 
laurel : — pJ. A garland, such as rewarded victory in an- 
cient games ; learning. 

BAY, (b5) V. It. To bark as a dog at a thief. Spenser, 
bay, (ba) V. a. To bark at Skak. 

BAy'ahd, »• [bapart, old Fr.] A bay-horse ; a blind horse, 
often mentioned in old romances. 

BAy'ARD-LV, a. Blind; stupid. Bp. Taylor. [R.] 
Bay'b¥E-ev,* n. The wax myrtle; a plant that bears an 
oily berry. Btg-elow. 

Ba VED, (bad) a. Having bays, as a barn. 

Bay'jng,* n. The barking of a dog. HaU. 

BAV'LfiAP,* Jt. The leaf of the bay or laurel. Johnson. 
BiY'Q-NfiT, [baVnSt, J. F. K. R.i ba'yyn-6t, W. P. Jo. 
Sm . ; Wlg^^nnSt, S.J n. [bayonnetu, Fr.] A short, triangular 
sword or dagger nxed upon the end of a musket [“ Fre- 
quently pronounced b&gV“St> chiefly by the vulgar.” 
fb'alker.] 

Ba y'q-net, V. a. To kill or stab with the hriyonet Burke. 
Bayou,* (bl'6) n. [hovau, Fr., a put, or bowel] A narrow 
creek or inlet ; a small gulf or channel. Maunder. [Used 
in Louisiana.] 

BAy'-Salt, (ba'aSdt) n. Salt made of sea-water in bays, 
pits, &,c. 

Bav'-Tree,* s. a small evergreen tree ; the laurel of an- 
tiquity'. Farm. F.ucy. 

B\\'-\\ntN'D6w, (ba'wtn'do) n. A window projecting out- 
ward, and forming a kind of bay in the room. It is now 
called ^o«>-^ln«rf<nc. See Bo-w-Wiwdow. 

ISav'-Yarn. (ba'yirn) 71, Woollen yarn. Chambers. 

Bayze, 71. See Baizc. 

Ba-zaar', (ba-zir') 7u [Per.] An Eastern market; a place 
fitted up for various retail shops, all under one regulation. 
Written also bazar. 

Bn&LL'iVM;, (d^l'yym) n. [L. ; Cr.] A resinous 

juice or gum resin of an Oriental tree, slightly bitter. 
IJj>?L-TdM'?-TER,* (d?l-t6m'e-ter) n, (Med.) An instrument 
nsed in blood-letting. Danghson. 

BE, V. II. [u WAS ; pp. BEiffo, BEES. — Present, I am, thou 
art, he m; we are; — u I wets, thou wast, he ton -, , we 
were,] To exist ; to have existence or some certain state. 

It is much used as an auxiliary in conjugating other 
verbs, by means of which the passive voice is formed. 
When it is not separately expressed, its meaning or force 
IS nevertheless included in every other verb. Hence it is 
called the substantive verb, or ve^ of existence. 

BEach, (bech) %. The sea-shore ; the strand. Shak. 
BEach'i^B, (bSch'^d) a. Exposed to the waves. Shah. 
BEach'V, rb6ch'^) a. Having a beach or beaches. Shak. 
UiEA'coPf, (be'ka) n. A fire lighted on a height by way of 
signal to navigators, Ac. ; the place where such signals 
are, made ; a conspicuous mark. 

BEa'con, (^'kn) V. a. [u beacosed ,pp. beacottino, bea- 
coTTED.] Tp aflbrd assistance as a beacon ; to light up. 
Milton. 

Bea'con-A(^e, (be'kn-?j) n. Money paid for the maintain- 
ing of beacons. Minsheiu 

BEa'coned^ (be'knd) a. Having a beacon. T. JVdrton. 
HRa^con-less,* a. Having no beacon. Dr. JtHen. 
bead, n. A liUle ball strung with others, and frequently 
Worn about the neck. They are used by Roman Catholics 
in counting their prayers. — (.Sreh.) An imitation of beads , 
an architectural ornament , a kind of moulding. 

B£ A^DLE, (bfi'di) n A messenger belonging to a court or 
public body ; a petty officer in a church, parish, univer- 
sity, Ac. 

B£A'DLE-Ry,* n. The office or jurisdiction of a beadle. 
B/ounl 

BRa'dle-shIp, n. The office of a beadle, .a. Wood. 
BRad'roll, 71. A list of persons to be prayed for. i 

B£ad9'mXn, n. ; pi b£ad9^m£n. A man employed to pray 
for another ; a monk. 

B£AD^8!tXKE,*7U The brown coluber, a spotted snake. Hill 
BEad^'wom ait, (bedx'wCira-^n) n. f pi bSadswomen. 

A woman who prays for another. B. Jonson. 
B£ad^-Tr££,7i. An Indian tree that bears nuts which are 
used for beads in necklaces. 

BEa'que, (b«'gl) It. [bngU, Fr.] A small bound for hunt- 
ing hares. 

BEa'»LE-h60nd,* 7u a species of hound. Johnson. 

B£ax, a. [bee, Fr.] The bill of a bird ; a point : the crook- 
ed end of a piece of iron to hold any thing fast ; a hard 
termination of any part of fructification. 

B£aked, (b?k'<pd, or bekd) a. Having a beak. Mdton. 
B£a'X1PR, (hb'kfr) n. A drinking-cup or vessel. Butler, 
f-B£AL, (b€]) a. A whelk or pimple , a boil. Bailey. 


i B£ al, t. n. To ripen ; to gather matter, as a sore. ShmnoooA 
BC-All, n. All that is to be. Shak. 

1£am, (b6m) 71. A mam, horizontal piece of timber in a 
building ; any large piece of timber ; a part of a balance 
at the ends of which the scales are suspended ; the tiorn 
of a stag; the pole between harnesseu horses ; a cylm 
drical piece of wood belonging to a loom, on which tha 
web IS gradually rolled as it is woven : — a ray or portion 
of light emanating from the sun or some luminous body. 
Beam, v. n. [*. beamed ; pp. beamino, bbamso.] To emit 
rays or beams , to shme. Pope. 

B£am, t>. a. To shoot forth ; to emit in rays. 
B£am'“Biru,*7i. The spotted fly-catcher of England. Booth, 
BfiAM'FfiAYH-^R,* 71. A long feather of a bird’s wing. 
Booth. 

B£am'L£s^ a. Yielding no ray of light. Dryden. 
Beam'-Tr££, B. A species of wild-scrvice or wild pear-treo 
Beam'v, a. Radiant; emitting beams or rays; weighty or 
large, as a beam. 

Bean, n. A garden vegetable ; the name of several kinds 
of pulse. 

Bean'-Ca-p?r, n. A fleshy, succulent shrub. 

BEan'f£d, p. 0 . Fed with beans. Shak. 

BEan'FL^,* 77. A beautiful bluish-black fly. Farm, Ency. 
B£an'o66se,* 77, A species of wild goose. P. Cyc. 
Bean^-TrE-f61l,* 71. A fetid plant or shrub. Booth. 
Bean'-TrEb-si^i., 71. An herb or plant. 

BeAr, (bir) V. a. [t. BORE(tBARE); pp. bearing, borne.] 
To carry as a burden , to convey , to carry ; to support , 
to endure; tosiilfer, to undergo; to permit; to sustain, 
to bring ; to produce , to yield. — To bear a price, to have 
a certain value. — 7’o bear in hand, to keep m expectation 
or dependence. — To bear off, to carry away. — To bear 
out, to justify , to support. 

BeAr, (bAr) V. n. [i. bore , pp. hearino, borne.] To suffer 
pain, to be patient, to endure, to press; to he fruitful 
or prolific . to take effect, to succeed, to be dTeited to 
any point , to be situated with resiiect to other places. •— 
To bear up, to stand firm. — I'o bear with, to endun*. 
BeAr, (bAr) 7>. a. [i. bore (tBARi), pp. hearino, born or 
BORNE,] To bring forth, as a child , to give birth to. 
50^ The participle born is used in the passive form, and 
borne in the active form , os, “ He was born blind,” John 
IX. , “The barren hath borne seven,” 1 Sam. ii. Tins dis- 
tinction between horn and borne, though not recognized 
by grammarians, is in accordance with common usage, 
at least m tins country. In many editions of the Bible it 
IS recognized , and m many it is not. It seems to have 
been more commonly recognized in American, than in 
English, editions. 

BeAr, (bAr) 77. A plantigrade, fierce animal, of several spe- 
cies ; — an iron instrument nr roller.— -(./Jstron.)The name of 
two constellations called the Great or Greater Bear, [ Ursa 
Major,] near the north pole, and the Lb'^s or Lesser Bear, 
[Ursa Minor,] which includes the pole star. 

BeAr,* or Bfo BeAr,* ti. A species of barley having four 
rows in the ear. Jamieson. See Bebe. 

BeAr'A-BLE)* a* That may be borne; tolerable. Perry. 
BeAb^A-BEV»* od’ So as to be borne , tolerably. West. Rro. 
BeAr'-BAit-ing, 77. The sport of baiting bears with dogs. 
BeAr'-B£e-rv,* 77. A plant bearing a red berry; arcio- 
staphylos. P. Cyc. 

JIeAji'-BJsd, (bAr'bInd) n. A species of bind-weed. 
beard, (bSrd) [herd, W. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm. R. ; b6rd, S. 
Wb., bArd, Wm. Johnston.] n. I'he hair that grows on tim 
lips and chin , prickles or awn on the ears or Jieruls of 
gram, or on other plants , gills of oysters and other bivalve 
fish , a barb on an arrow , the chuck of a horse where the 
curb goes. ft^It is pronounced bArd, in Suffidk and 
Norfolk, in England, according to Forby ; and it is thus 
pronounced in some parts of New England. 

B£ard, (bSrd) V. a. [i, bearded ; pp. bearding, bearded.] 
To furnish with beard ; to take or piuck by the beard , to 
oppose to the face : to defy openly. 

B£ard'?d, (bCrd'^d) a. Having a tieard , barbed , prickly 
BEard'-^rAss,* n, A species of grass, of two varieties. 
Farm, Ency. 

BEard'IjI^ss, a. Having no beard ; youthAil. 
BEard'L^ss-nEss,* n. The state of being beardless. SmarL 
BeAr'^r, (bAr'^r) n. One who bears ; n earner , a siipiKirt- 
er; one who carries a body to the grave. — (Arch.) Any 
upright timber used to support anotiier. 

Bear^FlE, (bAr'fll) ti. An insect. Bacon. 
BeAr’>43ab-D£N, (bAr'gAr-dn) ti, A place in which bears 
are kept for sport; any place of tumult. Spectator. 
BeAb'-Oar-den, fbAr'ifAr-dn) a. Rude or turbulent, [r.] 
BeAr’ii£rd, ^Ar'hdrd) 7t. A keeper of bears. 

BeAr'ING.ii. The position of one place from another by the 
points of compass ; the place or relation of one thing ns to 
another; gesture; behavior. — (ifer.) The charges lliat 
fill an escutcheon. 

BeAe'|NG,*p. a. That beam ; sustaining; yielding. 
BeAr-)ng>C;l6th. n. The cloth with which a child is coy* 
ered when carried to church to be baptized. iSAoA. 
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nisAR'fSH, «. Having tho quality of a boar. IlarrM. 
BeAr'l!kis, a. Resembling n bonr. Skak, 

BeAen, (bAni) n. [Aor/i, Gotb.] A cliild. Shak, See Bairn. 
OeAr’^'-BelScu, (bira'brCch) n. A plant. MULer, 
BeAr’$-EAR, «. A plant , auricula or sanicle. 
BeAr’ 9 '-Poot, (bArz'fQt) n. A species of hellebore. 
BcAr’^'-GrEase> n. The grease or oil of the bear. Booth, 
BeAk'-SkIn,* n. The skin of a bear ; a thick cloth with a 
long pile, used for warm clothing. IT. Encj/ 
BeAr’3'~Vvort, (birz'wiirt) n. An herb. 

BeAr'wArd, n. A keeper of bears. Shak. 

BeAr'whJSlp,* n. Tho cub of a bear. Drayton. 

Beast, 71. [Ac^tc, Fr.] An animal, distinguished from birds, 
insects, fishes, and man j a quadruped , a brute , a brutal 
man. 

Beast, n. A game at cards, like loo. Scott. 

B£a 8T'|IVC19, lupL See B/cstinos. 

Blast'LJKE, a. Resembling a beast. Mountain. 
Beast'lj-n£ss, n. Brutisimess ; brutality. Spcjiser. 
Blast'lv, a. Brutal , having the nature of beasts. 
Blast'lv, ad. In the manner of a beast, [r.] 

Beat, v. a. [i. beat; pp. beatino, beaten or beat.] To 
strike , to bruise j to pound , to thresh , to hit , to tread 
a path ; to conquer ; to overcome , to surpass , to over- 
throw. — To beat doton^ to lessen the price or vjilue. — To 
beat upy to attack suddenly. (JV'auL) To make progress 
against the wind by a zigzag course. 

Beat, v. n. To move in a pulsatory manner j to dash, os a 
flood or storm , to throb ; to palpitate. 

Beat, [bet, fT. K. Sm. R. Wb. ; b«5t, A] u &. p. from Beat. 
Q:^;y““The past time of this verb is, by tlie English, uni- 
turnily pronounced like the present” fValker. 

Beat, te A stroke , pulsation , manner of striking , a 
round or course ridden or perambulated. — (Mas.) A re- 
versed shake without a turn , a short note. 

Blat'en, (bo'tn) p. from AVot 

Beat'er, IE One who beats , the instrument used in beating. 

! U£A'iii, V. a. To bathe* or warm in fire. Spenser. 
jE-A-TfF'ic, I a. [beatus^ L.] Blissful , affording heav- 
BC-A-TiF'i-cAL, \ enly bliss , oomph toly happy. 
Be-A-TIF'i-cae-EV, ad. So os to ooiiiplete happiness. 
Bt?-XT-f-F|-CA'TlQN, /E Act of beatif) mg , an acknowledg- 
ment made by the pope that the person beatified is m 
heaven. 

Be-At'|-FV, V. a. [beatificOilA.] [e nEATiriEo ; pp. iiEATirr- 
iNO, BE\TiFiED.j To luakc hajipy , to bh ss with eelestial 
enjoyment, to pronounce or declare to be admitted to I 
heaven. 1 

Beat'jjvij, IE Act of striking, correction. — (Maut.) TJie , 
making of progress at sea against tfie \\ ind. 

Bi -At'I-tOde, 71. Blessedness, heavenly joy, felicity; a 
declaration of blessedness made by our Savior to particu- 
lar virtues. 

Beau, (bo) n. [beau, Fr.j pL Ft. beaux; F.ng. beaux, or 
BCAU$, (bdz) A man of dress, a fop, a gallant; ulov'er. 
DkaV iDKALf* (bo-e'd;i-aiV'‘ [I'r*] A species 
of beauty or excellence created by the fancy, and existing 
only in the imagination ; ideal etcelleiice. ^u. Rev. 
BEAU'fSH, (bS'ish) a. Foppish, like a beau. 
liKA u-MONDKy (b5-m5nd',07 b6-m6nd') [b6 mond', JV. Sm. 
Mavvr; bS^mOnd, P.i l)6-ni8rid',./a. , bo-mniid', or bd-niung% 
A'.j H. [Fr.]^ Tlie g.iv or fashionable world. 
Beau-mont'ite,* (b5-m5nt'It) n. (Mia.) A hydrosilicate 
of copper. Jackson. [beau. Dnjden. 

Bcau'ship,* (bd'ship) It. The character and qiiajiiv of n 
HBeaO'TJP-oDs, [bu't^-as, P. .7. Ja. R., bu'tyus, E. )»’. /T. , 
hu'clit/s, S.; bu'che-us, tV. ; bQ'te-Qs, or bQt'yus, a. 
Fair , beautiful. Skak. 

! BEAC'T¥-orja-EV» (bQ'to-us le) ad. In a beauteous manner. 
BEAO'T^-oDs-NfisH, (bQ'to-us-nfis) u. Beauty. Dunne. 
lEAfi'Ti-Fi-^R, (bu't^-f I-vr) n. He or that which beautines. 
BeaO'T|-fOl, (bu't9-fQl) a. Having the (pialities that con- 
stitute beauty ; fair, elegant ; handsome , fine, pn*tty. 
ReaiI'ti-fOl-ly, (bQ't9-ful-l9) ad. In a beautiftil manner. 
nEA0'Tj-F0l«>Nft88, (bQ'ty-fQl-n68) 71. Beauty. HaUywell. 
BeaQ'tI-fS, (ba'ty-fl) tt. [e brauti»ied; pp. beauti- 
fying, RBAUTiriED.] To make beautif\il ; to adorn j to 
add beauty to 

BEAfi'T|-FY, V. n. To grow beautiful. Addison. 
BeaO'ti-fY-INO, 7e The act of rendering beautiful. 
BEAO'TJ-Efiss, a. Without beaii^. Hammond, [r.] 
BeaO'tv, (bQ^tylTE [Jsaat**, Fr.l That assemblage of graces 
or proportion of parts which pleases the senses, especially 
the eye or the car; that quality in visible objects which 
pleases the eye or the mind, whatever is adapted to 
please a rightly-constituted mind ; a particular grace or 
feature ; a boiiutiful person. 
tBEAO'TV, (bO'ty) V. a. To beautify. Shak. 
Bea0'tv~BEAM-|NO,* tt. Diffusing beauty. Thomson. 
Bea0'tv-Sp6t, (ba'te-sp8t) n. A spot placed to heighten 


BCa'ver, (bS'vyr) te An amphibious, rodent quadruped, 
valued for its fur; a hat made of the fur , tho part of a 
helmet that covers the lower part of the face. 

BEa'v^r,* o. Made of beaver, or of the fur of beaver. Hall. 
Bea'v^red, (bS'vyrd) <e Wearing a beaver. Pope. 
BEA'v]gR-RXT,* 7E An annual resembling tho musk-rat. 
Booth. 

[Bb-bleed^, V. a. To make bloody. Chaucer. 
fB^-BLOOD', (by-bliSd') \ v. a. To make bloody. Shcl- 
fBij-BLOoD'y, (be-blud'y) | don. 
fBB-BL6T', V. a. To stain. Chaucer. 

B?-blDb'B|?red, p. a. Swoln with weeping. Shelton, 
B£c--^-Fi'c6, (bek-ai-fo'k6) [bSk-^-fil'kQ, S. tv. J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm., bck-&-fl'k5, P.J n. [Sp.j A bird like a nighting.ile, 
that feeds on figs. 

Be-calm', (by-kim') v. a. [t. dscaemed ; pp. becacmino, 
becalmed.] To keep still, quiet, or calm; to allay, to 
calm. — To calm is to stop motion, and to becalm is to 
withhold from motion. 

Be-calm'ing, (bo-kim'jng) n. Act of quieting. 

Be-came', e from Become. See Become. 

B^-cau§E', (by-kCLz') conu [by and cause.'] For this reason 
that , on this account that , lor this cause that ; for. 

BP.c' cOy* n. [It.] A bepk , a goat, a cuckold, Ma-isinirer. 
B^-CHAnce', V. a. To befall , to happen. Shah 
B^-CHAnce',* ad. Accidentally , by chance. Grnflon. 
B^i-CIIARM', V. a. To captivate , to charm. Beunni. 8f FI. 
tB£'jeHlc, 71. [0rixif(ti.] Atodicine for coughs. Cotg^rave,, 
B£cK, V. 71. To beckon. Ilomdy of Prayer. 

BtcK, V. a. To call by a motion of tho head , to beckon. Shak. 
BlcK, 71. A sign with the head ; a nod ; a nod of com- 
mand ; a beckon. [A small stream. Draytan.] 

BAc'kon, (bfik'kn) v. n. [e beckoned, pp. HscKoNiNf;, 
BECKONED.] To make a sign or call attention by motion 
of the head or hand. 

BCc'kon, (bek'kn) v. a. To call by a sign. Spen‘,er. 
Bfic'KON, (bek'kn) n. A sign without words , a beck. Bo~ 
Itngbroke, 

fB^-CLfp', V. a. To embrace. Wlckhffc. 

Bv:-CL.oOd', r. a. [e beclouded, pp. beclouding, be- 
clouded.] To dim , to obscure. Sidney. 

Be-c5me' (be-kuiii') v. n, [e became , np. riEroMixc;, bf- 
f oME.] 'lo enter into some state or conilition , to be , to b » 
changed to. — With of, it signifies to be the fate or end of, 
BE-cfiME', (he-kilm') v. a. [i. became, pp. becoming, nn- 
coME. To add grai e to , tone suitable to , to befit ; to suit. 
Bn-ci*iiVi'fNG, o. Graceful , suitable , proper , fit. 
tBE-c6M'|NG, n. Ornament. S/iak. 
ily-clSM'lN6-L.y, ad. In a becoming manner. More. 
BE-c6M'iNO-Ntss, 71. Suit.ibleness , fitness, propriety, 
fBE-CRA-vXT'T^D,* «. Furnished with a cravat. Congreve. 
B^-CRIp'PEE, V. a. To make lame. More. * 

Bg-cl!RL', V a. To curl. Search. 

B£d, 71. Something made to sleep on , a couch , a bank of 
earth raised in a garden , the channel of a river, .inv hol- 
low on which aomething rests , tho place vvliere any thing 
IS generated or reposited , the horizontal surface on win* h 
the stones or bricks of a wall he , tJie lowtr surface , a 
seam of strata , a layer ; a stratum. — To bring to bed, to de- 
liver of a child. — To make thebedy to put the bed in order. 
B£o, V. a. [i. BEDDED ; pp. bedding, bedded.] To pl.ue tit 
bed , to make partaker of the bed , to sow or jiUuit , to lay 
in order , to stratify. 

BBd, V. 71. To occupy a bed , to cohabit. Wiseman. 
Bp-dXb'BLE, V. a. To wet , to besprinkle. Shale. 
[Be-dXff', V. a. To make a fool of. Chaucer. 

BK-DXo'aLE, V. a. To bemire , to bedraggle. Richardson. 
BCd'ale,* 7e An entertainment at a country wedding 
among the poor people in England. Ash, 

IB^-dAre', V. a. To defy , to d.ire. Peele. 
tB L-D ark', r. <E To darken. Goioer. [Harhct. 

Bij-DARK'en, (bc-dir'kn) v. a. To obscure , to darken. 
Bip-dXsh', V. a. To bemire ; to bespatter; to dash. Shak. 

Bj=:-DAUB',r. a. To daub over. SAot. 

Bip-DXz'ZEE, V. a. To dim by lustre; to dazzle. Shak. 
BfiD'CHAM-B¥R, n. A chamber for a bed. 

BfiD'cLOTHE?, (bSd'kISthz, or bCd'klS/.) [bSd klflz, S. W. 
J.Ja.K.; b6d'kl5thz, P. F. R.; bed'kiothz, colloruudlyy 
bfid'klOz, Sm.] n. pi. Clothes or coverlets for a bed. 

BfiD'D?R, I rpjje nether stone of an oil-mill. 
BE-D£T'TlfR, ) ^ J c 

BfeD'DiNG, 71. The materials of a bed. Spenser. 
BfiD'DING-Moui.D'lNG, n. Same as bedmoulding 


BEAO'xy-SpfiT, (ba'ty-spSt) n. A spot placed to heighten 
some beauty ; a black spot of silk ; a foil. Greta. 
TlEAO'Ty-wAN'lNO, a. Declining in beau^. Shak, 

Bkaux Esprits* (bfiz'ys-pro') n. pi. [Fr.] Men of wit 


or genius. Qa. Rev. 
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tB£-DfiAD', (bo-dCiF) w. 0. To deaden. HallyweU. 
BE-d£ck', V. a. To adorn ; to deck. Shale. 

B£de'hoU 8E, 71. A hospital or almshouse. 

BD'del,* (bS'dI) 71. A petty officer. See Beadle. 
BE'del-A-RY,* (b5'dl-?i-r9) n. Same as bedrlry. Whishnm. 
B£'DEL-Ry, (bc'di-ry) 7e Extent of a beadle’s office. 

Blount. See Beadleht. , , » 

REuEy'MXN,* n. One who resides in a bede-house; one 
who prays for another ; a beadsman. P. Oyc. 
B?-rifiv'iE,* (by-dcSv'vI) v. a. To throw into utter confu- 
sion i to abuse. Sterne. 
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Be-DE^', n) 9 -du') V. a. It. BrnEWBD, pp. nEnFwirto, bb- 
DBWBD.J To moisten with dew ; to moisten frenll>. Shak. 
B?«de^'ER, (b 9 -du'cr) n. He or that who h hede\vn. 
tBE'DEV<r'yjb«vdQ'e)o. Moist with dew Brcmei's Linffua. 
nftD'FfiL-LOW% n. One who lies iii the same bed. 
B&d'iiXnq-|NG9, 7 U pL Curtains for a bed. Sh«tk. 
fBip-DlGHT', (b9-dlt') V. a. To adorn , to dress. More, 
Be-dIm', V. a. To make dim , to darken. Sulney. 
tBE-Dt9'MAL, V. a. To make dismal. 

BE-Di'ZEN, (bc-dl'zn) [be-ill'zn, S. fF. P. F.Ja, K. Sm.JL! 

b^-dlz'zn, )fb.] i\ a. To dross out. Headlnj. 

BEd'lam, «. [corrupted from Bcthlchnn, the name of a re- 
ligious house HI London, converted afterwards into a 
hospital for the insane.] A ho^pltal for lunatics , a mad- 
house. [I A madman. S/uik.] 

BEd'eam, a. Belonging lo a madhouse. Shak. 
BEd'l.4M-ite, n. A madman , a lunatic. B. Jnnjton, 
BEd'lam-lIke,* a. Resembling a maniac, like bodlain. 

Drayton. { 

BEd'lIn-en,* n. liinen for beds. Smollett. 

BEd'mAk-ER, n. One who makes beds. | 

BCn'MATE,n. A bedfellow. Skak. i 

BEi>'mould-jng, n. (wSrcA.) A moulding between the co- 
rona and frieze. 

tRE-i>OTE', V. a. To make to dote. Chaucer. 

BEb'pXNji* n. A utensil for a person bedridden. Garth. 
tBEo^PUEER,* n. A bedfellow. B. Jonsoh. 

BEd'pSst, n. A post at the corner of a bed. 
BEd'prEs8-Er, n. A heavy, lazy fellow. Shak, 
Be-DrXq'GLE, ». a. To sod in the dirt. Sieift. 
Be-DrEnch', r. a. To dnmeh , to soak. Shak. 

BEd'rTd, a. Confined to the l>ed by age or sickness Shak. 
BEd'rJd-den,* (b6d'rTd-dn) a. Confined to the la^d Paley. 
BEd'rite, n. 7'he privilege of the marriage bed. Shak. 
BEd'room, n. A room to sleep in. 

Be-dr^P', V. a. To besprinkle. Chaucer. 

BEd'sIde, n. The side of the lied. Middleton 
BEd'stEad, (bfid'stSd) n. A frame on which a bed is 
placed. 

Bbd'stEp,* n. A step for ascending a bed. W. Eney. 
BEd'strAw, n. The straw laid under a bed , an annual 
plant. 

BEd^swErv-ER, %. One who is false to the bed. Shak. 
BEd^tIck,* n. A case to hold the feathers of a bed. Pen- 
nant. 

BEd'tIme, tu Time of rest or of going to lied. 

B?-dOcK', V. a. To put under water. Spenser. 

Be-dCng^, V. a. To manure with dung. Bp. Hall. 
fBip-DOSK', f. a. To smutch. Cot^avc. 

BE-dDst', ©. o. To sprinkle with dust. Sherwood. 
BEd'WARD. ad. Toward bed. Shak. 

BE-DWXrf% fi. a. To make dwarfish or little. Donne. 
BEd'work, (bCd'wurk) n. Work done m bed. Shak. 

Be -dye', (be-all') V. a. To stain. Speiuier. 

B£E, n. An insect that makes honey and wax. 

B££ch, n. A well-known forest-tree, which bears a tnan- 
^lar fruit or nut. 

Beech'en, (be'chn) a. Belonging to the beech. 
BEEch'gAll,* n. A hard nut on the leaf of a beech, con- 
taining the maggot of a fly. .^sh. 

BEEch'mAst,* rt. The fruit of the beech , called also 
heeehnutg. Booth. 

BEech'oTl,* fl. An oil made of the beechmast. Ash. 
BeEcii'y,* o. Made of beech , consisting of beeches. 
FleUher. 

Be£-£at'eR» R. A bird that feeds upon bees. 

BkEp, 1*. [bctvf^ Fr.l The flesh of neat cattle, or of oxen, 
bulls, and cows. TfAnox, bull, or cow. Deut.xiy.'] — pi. 
Bkf VEE- Oxen, bulls, and cows, fit for food. 

B££f, a. Consisting of the flesh of black cattle. Swift. 
B££f'-Eat-ER, (bef 'e-ter) n. An eater of lieef ; a stout, 
hearty, fot fellow. — [icauj^cticr, Fr.] A yeoman of the 
king of England’s guard. 

BEe'-PlAW-er, n, A species of fuolstones. MiU^. 
B££f'steAk,* n. A slice or steak of beef broiled, or for 
broiling. Qamek. 

tBE£F'wTT-TED, a. Doll ; stupid. Shak. 

BE£'-.6ARr-DEN, (ba'gar-dn) ». A place for bee-hives. 
BeE'hIve, n. A box or case for keeping bees. 
B££'-Ho 08E,* n. A house or repository for bees. Gold- 
rmtk. 

B££ld, or BiEld. n. [Protection; reAige. Fairfar.] A 
shelter or place of shelter for cattle. Faxifaz, — [North of 
England.] *■ 

B££'-MAs-TEft» n. One who keeps bees. Mortimer. 
B££'MpL,n. (Afiw.) See Bkmol. Bacon. 


B££R'BXR-REli, n. A barrel which holds beer. Shak. 

Beer'glAss,* n- A glass or vessel for beer. Hudibras. 

BEER'flbflsB, n. A house where boer is sold. Oa.scoigne. 

BE£R'MfiA9-VRK,* (bGr'ni(Szh-i.jr) n. The iiioasure by which 
beer is computed. Ash. 

BCcr'su6p,* n. A shop where beer is sold. Ec. Rev, 

BfiE8T'|NG$, n. p/. See BitsTiwos. 

B£E9'wXx,* n. Wav made of the comb of bees. Enaj. 

BE£t, n. [beta. L.] A plant and its sweet esculent root. 

Bee'tle, n. An insect having a horny covering ; a colcojv 
terous insect, of which there aro many species : — a heavy 
mallet or wooden hoiumur. 

BEE'tle, V. n. To jut out ; to hang over. Shak. 

BBE'tle-broaX", w. a prominent brow. 

Bee'tle-brovVed, (be'tl-brdCid) a. Having prominent 
brows. 

Bfc£'TL.E-irliAD-ED, (be'tl hed-ed) a. Having a largo or 
thick head , loggerheaded. 

Br£'TLE-ST6cK, n. The handle of a beetle. Spenser. 

BcIt'rAve^^^’ i ^ a sort of red beet. 

BEEVE9, (bGvz) n. ; pi. of Beef. Oxen, bulls, or cows. 

BE-FALL', V. a. [l. BEFtLL, jfip. nEFAlXINO, BEFALLEN ] To 
betide , to happen to. 

Bi;-fal.l', V. n. To happen ; to take place. 

BT^-FIT',©. a. [l. BEFITTED , p;». BEFITllNO, BEFITTED.] To 
suit ; to lietome , to fit. Shak. 

B?-f 1 [t'T|NG,=^ p. a. Becoming, suitalde , fit. 

Be-flXt'ti^:r,* V. a. To flatter, to ciijole. Qu. Rev. 

BE-FLo\V'jfR,* u. a. To besprinkle with eruptions or spots. 
Hobbes. 

Be-foam', V. a. To cover with foam. Eusden. 

BE-f 5 g',* V. a. To involve in fog. Irving. 

Bi?-fo 5 i.', ». a. To inf.ituate , to make a fool of. 

B?-f6re', prc/). Further onward , in the front of, in the 
presence of, prior to , superior to , in sight of. 

Be-fore', ad. Sooner limn, in time past, previously to , 
hillmrto ; already . farther onward in place. 

Be-fore'-cit-ed,'^ a. Cited ormenliomd before. Dr. Alien. 

fBE-FORE'-Gd'lNG,* a. Preceding. Milton. 

Btj:-FORE'nXND, ad. In a si.ate of antaipation , previou.sly , 
by way of preparation . antecedently , at first. 

Bp-fore'-mLn-tionei>,’* rt Mentioned before. Foster. 

BE-FORE'TiiviE, ad. Forini rly. 1 Sam. 

fBi^-FORN',* prep. & ad. Beture. Fairfar. 

fBE-FORT'VNE, (be-fort'yun) v. n. To happen to. Shak. 

Bp.-FoOL', r. a. To soil , to pollute , to lonl. 

liC-FKiLND'f (btj’-frGnd') r. a. [i. ni FRii.yDLit . pp, bk- 
FRiENDiNo, befriended.] To f.ivor , to be kind to. 

Be-fkiLnd'ment,^ 71. Act ol befriending. Fostt-r. 

Bc-frYn^e', V. a. To decorate with fringes Fuller 

BE-fUr',* V. a. To cover or supply with fur. F. Butler. 

B£G, V. n. [l. BEOOLD , pp. BEOOINO, BEOULD ] TollVC UpOR 

alms , to ask alms. 

B£G,r. a. To ask , to entreat , to take for granted. 

Be'ga,* n. A Bengal land measure, about one third of an 
acre. Hamilton. 

B^-oAn',* u from Begin. See Beoiw. 

BE-GCt', V. a. [l BEGOT or begat , pp. BEGETTING, BEGOT- 
TEN or BEGOT.] To generate; to procreate , to produce. 

Be-jg£t'TER, n. Cne who begets , a father Dryden. 

BEg'ga-BLE, a. 'I'liat may bo begged. Butler. 

BLg'gar, ». One who lives by begging, u mendicant; a 
petitioner. 

Beg'gar, V. a. [i. beggared; pp. beggaring, beggared.] 
To reduce Co beggary , to impoverish , to exhaust. 

BEg'gar-BrXt,* 71. An infant or child that begs. Drayton. 

BLa'GAR-Lf-Nts*?, 7u Meanness, poverty. Barret. 

BCg'gar-ey, a. Like a b*jggar , mean , jMior. Shak. 

B£G'GAR-Ly. ad. Meanly , poorly. Hooker. 

BCq'gar-Maid, n. A maid who is a Imggar. Shak. 

BEg'oar-MXn, n. A man who is a beggar. Shak. 

B£o'oar-Wom-XN, (b6g'gyr-w(im-5in) n. A woman who 
is a beggar. Shak. 

B£o'gxR-V>w. Indigence, extreme poverty. 

BEg'DINQ,* n. The act of asking alms. Spenser. 

Bb-qh'Arj^ n. [Ger.] An importunate beggar, a mendi- 
cant. Brande. 

Be-gIet', p. a. Gilded over. B. Jonson. 

Bjp-gIn', r. n. fi. began; pp. beginning, begun.] To en- 
ter ufion something new ; to commence. 

r. a. To enter upon ; to commence : to originate, 
n. For beginning, Spenser, 

BE-elN'pr^R, n. One who begins ; one In his rudiments. 

B?-«In'nino, w. The first original or cause , first act ; first 
part, commencement; the rudiments or first grounds. 


b. An ins^t^rnlcious to bees; called also JB^-jotN'NiNO-Lfias, a. Having no beginning. Barrow. 


Been, (bin) [bln, 8. fF. J. Sm. m.; bSn, P. F. Jo. IT. R.] 
p. from the verb Be. — Bern and ben were anciently used 
as a verb in the present tense, instead of be. Spenser. 
B££'n9L,* b. a medicinal evergreen tree of Malabar^ 
Orabb. 

BSSRiB. a fermented liquor, chiefly made of malt and hops. 


D^-aiRD j V. a. [a, begirt or begirded ; pp, begirdino, 
begirt or BEGIRDED.] To bind with a girdle; to sur- 
round ; to shut in 

©. a. To begird. B. Jonson. 

Beo ler-b&o, n. [Turk.] The chief governor of a prov- 
ince among the Turks. [lerlmg. P. Cye, 

B£»'Li¥r-beg-lIc,* n, A province governed by a beg- 
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B? OiiftOn', V. a. To cast a gloom over ; to darken. Batf~ 
ojck* 

B?-GN Aw', (bo-nflLw') V. a. To bito ; to eat away. Shak. 
B£-g6d', V. a. To deify ; to treat as a god. More, 
B?-o6ne', (b9-g5n0 interj. [be gone,] An exclamation of 
command having the forco of a verb in the imperative 
mode : — go away ; haste away. 

Bp-oo'Ni-A,* n. (Bot,) A genus of plants. P. Cyc, 
Bij-o6red', (b§-g6rd') p. a. Smeared with gore. Sjyeiuer 
B¥-Ci6t', u &,p, from Beget. See Bsoet. 

B]g-«6T'TEN, (b^-g5t'tn) p, from Beget, See Beoet. 
fll^i-ORAVE', V, a. To bury ; to engrave. Oovoer, 
Be-OREA§e', V, a. To daub with grease. Minaheu, 
Bi?-GRIme', r. a. To soil with dirt deep impressed. Crowley. 
B¥-ORDdjCiE', o. a. [/. BEOKOuoED , pp. itKonvuatttGy nt- 

ORUDOEO.] To envy the possession of; to grudge. Sk^iftes- 
bury. 

BE-GCJILE', ^bp-gir) V. a. [?. BEOUI1.ED ; pp. BEQUILIPra, BE- 
GUILED.] To impose upon , to deceive. 
IH.-ouiL,E'Mi;NT,* (bo-gil'ment) n. The act of beguiling. 
Jn. Foster. 

B^i-ouiL'ipR, (b^-gll'er) n. One who beguiles. 
fllip-OUlfL'Ty, (bc-gil'to) V. a. To render guilty. Bp. Sander- 
son, 

Bkguin^ (ba-gSng') a. [Fr ] A certain tertiary, or half 
monk, professing to follow the third rule of St. Francis. 
P. Cyc. A cap for a child. Surenne. 

BK-GViNE’y* (bd-gCn') n. [Fr.] A sort of nun or female 
devotee. P. Cyc. 

V. a.' To daub or cover with gum. Sieuft. 
!U;-onN', p. from Begin. See Begin. 

BjP-ualf', (bp-hdf ') n. Favor , cause favored , interest ; ac- 
count, sake, vindiiation , suppi^rt. 
fllL-HXP'PEN, (be-h4p'i»n) v. n. To happen to. Speyiser. 
Bi^-HAVE', V. a. [i. behaved; ;»p. behaving, behaved.] 
To carry, to conduct: — used with the reciprocal pro- 
noun as the object , as, “ lie Ac/tacev himself well.” 
Bi?-iiave', V. n. To act , to conduct one’s self. Porlcus. 
B^-uAved',* (be-hivd'i p a. Conducted, ordered. 
B?-HAV'iQR, (b('-hiv'yur) n. Act or manner of bc'having , 
conduct , demeanor , manner , external appearance , ges- 
ture. — (Law) Good behavior^ conduct authorized by l.iw. 
B?-h£ad% (be-hed') v. a. [i. beheaded, pp. beheading, 
iiEHEADED.j To decapitate , to deprive of the head. CLar- 
endoTU 

Be-iiCt.d'. u 8c. p. from Behold. Poe Behold. Pope. 
tll^-HlLL', r. fl. To torture as with tlie pains of hell. //cm/f, 
BL'Hi;-m:6th, [bG'he-motli, IV. P. ./. F Ju Sm. , bc'-hem'- 
9tJi, S. , b9-hein'9th, or be'lio-moth, fT , bo-he'moth, 
JVarcff, Maunder.] n. [lleb ] An animal doscribf d in Job, 
by many supposed to be tlio elepb.uU, but some suppose 
It to be the liippopotamus, and others the extinct animal 
igunnodon, llie fissil remains of which are found. 
Bl'iijPN, n. A plant and medicinal root. 

Bc-iiLht', n. Command ; precept. Sidney. [Used in poetry.] 

|B^-inOHT', ni^-hlt') V. a. [u BEHOT , pp. BEHIOHTING, 
BEHiGHT.] u'o promise, to call, to command, to ad- 
judge, to address, to reckon. Spenser. 

Bj^-hind', prep. At the back of, in the rear of , folloxving 
another, remaining after , inferior to. 

Bip-HlND', ad. In the rear , backwards , remaining. 
Be-iiind'hXnd, oc/. In arrears, back ward, tardy. 
Bi^-iiiND'iiXND,*a. Backward , being in arrears. Speetator. 
BiJ-IIOLD', V. a. [l beheld; pp. beholding, beheld. — 
Beholden., once used as tlie past partn iple, is not now used 
except as a participial adjective.] To view, to look at, 
to see, in an emphatical sense. [Smait, 

Be-itold',* V. 71. To direct the eye towards any object. 
IH-HOLD', tnterj. See ; lo , observe. Milton. 

Bi;-hol'dj 2N, (b9-h5l'dn) p. a. Obliged, bound in grati- 
tude. Jjddison, 

B?-hold' 5 r, «• One who beholds or sees. 
tB?-H6LD'jNa, a. Obliged, beholden. Ford. 
Bij-lldLD'lNG, n. [t Obligation. Carew.] Act of seeing. 
tBtj-HOLD'jNQ-Nfes.S. n. State of being obltgsd. Donne. 

(b^-hiin'nv) V. a. To sweeten with honey. 

Sherwood. 

llE-HOfiF', a. Profit; advantage; benefit. Spenser. 
tB¥-H66v'A-BLE, tt. Fit; expedient. Minsheu, 

Blf-H66VE', V, a, [». BEHOOVED ; pp. behooving, be- 
hooved.] To be fit for; to be mc*et for; to boc^omo. 
tn?-H56vE', V. n. To be fit , to be meet. Wickliffe. 
tBif-H06vE', n. Advantage ; behoof. Gascoigne. 
B^-llddVE'FOL, a. Useful; profitable. Spenser. [R.] 
tB¥-H66vE'F0L-LV, ad. Usefully. Spenser. 
fB^-HftT', t. from BefiighL Spenser. 

B^-hOv'^-BLE, o. Pit. Homilies, See Bshoovabub. 
B?-h6ve', V. a. See Behoove. 

tB?-H6vE'r0l., a. Fit. Bee Behooveful. Bp. Sanderson. 
tB?-H6vE'LV, a. Profitable. Goieer. 

B?-h6VVl', V. n. To howl at. Shak. 

Be'jng, p. from Be. See Be. 

BE'jno, n. Existence ; a particular state ; the person exist- 
ing ; a person ; any living creature. 


tBE'jTVG, eonj. Since. Pearson. 
fBC'lNO-PLACE. n. An existence. Spenser. 

B£ IT 80 . A phrase of anticipation, irappose it to 50 so oi 
of permission, let. it be so. Shak. 

B?-jAde'. V. a. To tire thoroughly. Milton. 
tB?-jAPE^, 1 ?. a. To laugh at , to deceive. Chaucer. 
Bi;-jaun'i>ice,* v.a. To Infect with the jaundice. Qit. Rea 
fBE-jfiti'v-iT,* V. a. To convert into a Jesuit. Mdton. 
B^-jCm'ble,* tj. a. To jumble j to put Into a state of con- 
cision. Ash, 

Be'kah,* n. A half shekel. Exodus, 

Blf-Klss', V. a. To salute , to kiss. B.Jonson. 

Bip-KNiVE', (be-nav') v. a. To call or stylo knave. Pope. 
BiP-KnXw',* (b 9 -n!Xw') v, a. See Begnaw. Shak. 
fBjp-KNdw', (bg-iio') V. a. 'To acknowledge. Chaucer. 

B¥-LA'BQR, V. a. [l. BELABORED, pp. BELABORING, BEI.A* 

BORED.] To beat soundly, to thump, ta ply diligently 
Dryderu 

tBip-iiAcE'. V. a. To fasten , to belay. Bailey. 

Be-lAced', (be-last') p. a. Adorned W'lth luce. Beaumont. 
B^-lXm', e. a. To beat; to bang. [North of Erigl.ind,] 
tBLL'A-M6UR,n. \bel ainoar, Fr.] Gallant , consort. Spenser. 
tB£l.'A-MY, n. A friend , an intimate. Spenser. 

B£-lAte', V. a. To retard , to make too lute. Davenant, 
Be-lat'?d, a. Benighted , made late. Mdton. 
BE-LAT']pD-Nfisa, n. Backwardness', slowness. Mdton. 
|B?-lAve', V. a. To wash. Cockerarn. 
tB£-i.Aw'iGlVE, V. a. To give a law to. Mdton. 

B£-LAY', V. a. [l. BELAID or BELAVED, pp. nKLAVlNfi, BE- 
LAID or BELAYED.] To block lip, to att.uck , to besiege. — 
(JSTaut ) To splice, mend, or fasten a ro[)e. 
pEECH [belt h, S. P. J. K. Sm. R. , belsh, fV. F E. Ja j 
V. n. [j. belched, pp. bklchino, belcmfd ] To ej< < t 
the wind from the stomach , to issue out .us by eim latum. 
belch, V. a. To throw out from the stomach. Shak. 
BElch. n. Act of belching , eructation. 

BElch'ing, n. Ermtation. Barret. 

JEl'dXm, 71. [belle, dame, Pr.] An old woman , a hag. 
Bl-lEa'GUCR, (b9-lc'®er) v. a. To besiege. Dnjden 
BE-LLA'GUi?R-f K» m One who beleaguers. Shertcood. 
tBi;-Lf:AVE', V. a. To leave. Maij. 

BE-lEct'vRE,* V a. To vex with lectures, to lecture. 

Colerulge. • 

Bc-le£', V. a. (Maut.) To place on the lee side of. Shal,. 
Be-l£m'nite,^ n. ( Geol.) U'he tlmnderstone or arrow head, 
an extinct marine annual classed among the cephalopods. 
P. Cyc. 

Bc-LLivi-Ni'TE9, 71. [/?fXo?.] See Belemnite. 
tBiy;-LEp'ER, v. a. To infect with the leprosy. Mdton. 

BEL KspjtiT,* n. fFr.J p). BEAUX EUPltlTS 
(b 6 z' 98 -pr 6 ') A wit , a man of wit. Swift. 

BEl'fry, 71. A tower or place in which bells are hung. 
[Bel-Gard', 7u a soft glance. Spenser. 

BEl'91-an,* 71. A native of Belgium. Murray. 
BEl'(^i-an,* or BEl'i^jc,* a. Belonging to Belgium. A'lh. 
BEl'GJc,* o. Relating to the Belgw, ancient tribes that in- 
habited the north of Gaul. Clarke. 

B£'L|-al,* n. A personification of evil , a wicked man. 
Calmet. 

Be-lPbel, V. a. To traduce, to libel. Fuller. 

BJ?-I.1E', (be-lP) V. a. [». BELIED , pp. BELYING, BELIED ] 

To counlerfmt ; to give the lie to , to calumniate , to rep- 
resent falsely. Dnjdcn. 

Be-LiCf', (b 9 -lef 0 n. Act of believing , the thing believed , 
credit given to testimony , conviction of the mind arising 
from evidence , faith ; religion , persuasion ; opinion , a 
creed. 

B?-LILV'A-BLE, (bo-lGv' 9 -bl) a. Credible. Sherwood. 

BK-LIEVE', V. a. [t. BELIEVED , pp. BELIEVING, BELIEVrD j 

To exercise belief in ; to think to be true , lo credit, to 
put confidence in. 

Be-liEve', tj. 7 U To have a firm persuasion; to exercise 
faith , to suppose ; lo deem , lo think 
B]p-Ll£v'?R, n. One who believes , a Cliristmn. 
Be-LIEV'ino,* n. The act of exercising belief. Cudiesrth. 
Bi?-LI£v'ITSIG-ly, ad. After a behoving manner. 
B^i-LioiiT',* (be-llt') r. a. To displ.iy with light, to illu- 
minate. Cowley. 

B?-LiKE', ad. Probably, likely. — Still in use as a 

colloquial or viilg.ur word. Forbij. 
fBlf-LIKE'LYj Probably. Bp, Hall. 

B?-LiME',*B. 0 . To besmear with lirrie ; to soil. Bp Hidl. 
B^-LlT'TLE.* V. a. To make little or less, to diminisli. 
Jefferson. Ck. Examiner. [A word not authorized by Eng- 
lish usage.] 

fBe-LlVE', ad. Speedily ; quickly. Spenser. 

BEll, 71 . A hollow, metallic vessel tor giving a sound by 
being struck, anything in the form of a bell. — (Arrh.) 
The body of a Corinthian composite capital, called alst> a 
tambour or drum. 

bell, V. n. To grow in buds In tlie form of a bell. [R.] 
BEl-L4-d6n'N 5., m [bclla donna, It., fair ladij.] A spetiea 
of amaryllis ; Illy ; a poisonous perennial plant; the dead- 
ly nightshade. 
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nfiLLB) riiel) n. heMe^ Fr.J A young womnn or Indy 

admii^ fur beauty and fashionable aecoinpUshments; a 
any young Indy. 

Belled, (b€ld) a. {Her.) Having bells affixed to it. 

BfiLLE-LfiT^TKjsT,* «. One versed in belles-lettres. Cole- 
ridge. [E.] 

BJ&LLE-L¥T-TRts'Ti-CAL,*a. Relating to bt'llea-lettres J as, 
“a bellettrisUeal Journal.” Fo. Qu. Rev. [B.] 

B^l-lI:r'C>-pii6n,* n. (OeoL) A genua of fossil shells, the 
animal of which is unknown. P. Cyc. 

Belles-lettres^ (bei-ldt'tr) [bei-la'tyr, W. J.F.K.; 
b61-|5t'tr, P. Jo. Sm. R.; bCl'16t-tr, F.. Pf^b.] n. pi. [Fr.] 
Polite literature j the fine or elegant departments of learn- 
ing, as rhetoric, poetry, criticism, and philology j classi- 
cal authors. [bell. 

BEll'-fXsh-ioned, (-flsh-vnd) a. Having the form of a 

B£ll^fl 6W-¥B, n. A plant, a bell-shaped flower; cam- 
jMinula. 

Bell'foOnd-^r, tt. One who founds or casta bells. 
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BfiL'LY~lNG,* a. Swelling out in the middle. Crdbb 
tBfiL'LV-PlNciiED, ( pincht) o. Starved. 8hak. 
B£L^LV-Roll, It. A sort of levelling roll. Mortmier. 
tBfiL'LV-SLAvE, n. A slave to the appetites. Hovulp, 
BEl^LY-tIm-BER, n. Food. Hudibras. [Ixiw.J 
B£l'lv-worm, (-wdrm) n. A wonn that breeds in the bel- 
ly. Ray. 

tIl?-L6cK', V. a. To fasten with a lock. Shak. 
B£l'p-mXn-cy, n. [/3cXof and pavnla.] Divination by ar- 
rows. Broien. 

B£l' 0-NE,* n. A flsh having a long, slender body. Crabb. 

BE-L6NG', V. n. [t. BELOKOED , PJ1. BELONOINO, MKLONOED.] 

To be the property of ; to an^’rtam to ; to relate to ; to be 
the province or business of, to adhere to, to have rela- 
tion to. 

tB¥-L6NG'iNO, n. duality ; endowment. Sfiak. 
Be-l6ng'ing,* p. a. Appertaining to ; attached to. Jlsk. 
Bjfi~L6rf Tjp-R^f* n. pL ^GcoA) A genus of fossil shells. 

BJSll'foOnd-er, tt. One who founds or casts bells. P. Cyc. 

B£ll'hXng-¥R,*w. One who hangs and fixes bells. Mattn- Be-lord',* v. a. To domineer over. Calmed, [r.] 
der, [Be-L^Ive'. v. a. To love. fVodroephe. 

BEll'hXng-JNG,* tt. The hanging of bells. JF. Encyc. Blf-L6vED', (b^-lQvdOp* Loved, as, *‘he was much be- 

, fB£L'Lj-BONE, n. \beUe and bonne, Fr.] A woman excel- loved.** — a. (b^-lQv'fd) Much loved j dear; ns, “a beloved 

ling in beauty and goodness. Spenser. son.” 

BfiL-L|-co8E',* I In^ined to war- warlike j9sh fR 1 B^-LOW', prep. Under in place, time or dignity ; inferior 

BfiL'Ll-coOSj* \ ^ Anclined to war, warlike, .asfi. IR.J excellence; unworthy of; beneath. 

Bel-lI^'^R-ATE, t>. n. [belligerOf L.] To make war. Cock- Bip-Low' ad. In a lower place , beneath ; on eartli ; in helL 
erottt. — {Law) Court betoir^ an inferior court. 

Bel-lY9'ER-£nt, a. Carrying on war; engaged in war, fBE-Lo^T', v. a. To treat with opprobrious langu.ige. 
contending. Camden. 

Bel-lT^'¥R-£nt,* tt. A state or nation carrying on war. tBfiL'slRE,* n. An illustrious ancestor. Drayton. 

Scager. BEl-swXg'jGER, n. A whoremaster. Drydm. [Vulgar.] 

a. Belligerent. Badeu. B£lt, n. A girdle; that which encompasses. 

bellying, tt. The noise of a roe in rutting time. Badcy. BELT, v. a. To encircle as with a belt. Warton. To shear 

Bel-lIp'O-tEnt, «. [belbpotens^lt.] Mighty in war. Bailey. the biittocJcs and tails of sheep. Farm. Ency. 

,(h 9 l-lGk') a- [Uf-l Warlike, martial. Fch/mm. BEl'tAne,* n. May-day, and the traditionul Celtic cus- 

VBEl'li-TU DE, n. f L.J Beauty. CoeLeram. toms attached to it. Brandc. 

B£LL'LESS,*a. Being without a bell. Scott. [B.] BEl'tjn,* n. Same as bc/hi/ic. See Delta we. Braude. 

BEll'man, tt. One who sounds a hand -bt II as a notice in Be-lu'gx>* {PJu) A cruhtaceous fish. Foster. 

the streets; a public crier ; a bell-nnger. Shalt. BEl'VE-d£re,* w. [bcllo and ccf/rrc, It.] {Arch.) A paMl- 

BEll'mEt-al, (-mot'tl) n. The metal of which bells are ion on the top of a building or p<ilate, or on an eiuuience 
mad^ being an alloy of copper and tin. in a garden. P. Cyc. 

BEl'low,».». [u bellowed, pp. BELLowtrro, bellowed.] B?-LY', v. a. See Belie. 

Tomake a noise as a bull ; to cry aloud; to vociferate , to Be'ma^ n. yii)ua.] (Arch.) A ro'itrum in Athens, w'hencc 

roar. the orators addressed the assembly , a chancel, PVhcler. 

BEl'low, tt. A roar; a loud noise. Bi?-mXd', v. a. To make mad. ShaA. 

BEL'LpW-?R, tt. One who bellows. Chapman. B]|;-MXn'gle, (be-m4ng'gl) v. a. To tear asunder. Beau- 

BEl'lqw-Ing, tt. Loud noise , roaring. moot. 

BEl'lqws, (b^l'ltis) [bgl'I^^s, S. IF. P. E. J. F. K. Sm. R. ; v. a. To hide , to mask. Shelton. 

belMSz, Jd. IVb.] n. sing. & pi. A machine used to blow fBlf-MiT'TER,* r. a. To rover with matter. Sw{fL 
the fire. 0:5^ Most lexicographers and grammarians, who Bip-MAZE', v. a. To bew'ilder , to perplex. Cowper. 
treat particularly of this word, regard it as proptrly used BP.m' R& x^* n. {Kvt.) A genus of hyinenopterous aculeate 
only in theplMrol; as is the fact with respect to the lexi- insects, of the tribe offoisores. Brande. 
cographers Johnson and Walker, and the graintnan.ans tBip-METE', v. a. To measure. Sheik. 

Lowth, Murray, Allen, Croinbie, and Hiley. Dr. Web- B|:-mIn' 6LE, (b^-mlng'gl) r. a. To mingle. Mir. for Mag. 
rter and some other grammarians, how'ever, regard it ns Bip-MiRE',r. a. 'J'o drag or Immerse in the mire. Bp. Taylor 

properly used in both numbers. There are respectable Bf-MIRE'MJpNT,* tu The stale of being beinircd. Qu. 

autlionties for using it in the singular , as, “ like o bel- Rev. [r.] 

lowSf** Drydm. — “ the common bellows w formed,” &,c. fB^-BfrtsT', r. a. To cover as with a mist. Feltham. 

Francis*s Dictionary qf the Arts and Sciences ; — “ each bel- B^-MOAN', (be-m6n') v. a. To lament. Job x)ii. 

lowsj** P. Cyc. Smart says, “ Though generally consul- JBe-moan'a-ble, a. That may be laraent(*d. Sherwood. 

ered as plural, some authors join it to a verb singular; Bi^-moaiv^^k, n. One who bemoans. JV*. Scott. 

and this will justify the pronunciation bel'lus.** — Walk- B?-m6an'jng, n. Lamentation. Bp. Hall. 

er remarks that the last syllable of this word, like that [B?-m6ck', ». a. To treat with mocks. — Bemock at, fo 

of gallows^ is corrupted beyond recovery into lus.** — As a laugh at. Shak. 

S lural noun, it would be analogically pronounced bel'iSz. v. a. To bemire. Shak. 

ee Gallows. Bl-MoIst'en,* (b^mril'sn) v. a. To moisten. Dr. Allen. 

BEl'lqws-'MAK'J^E,* n. One who makes bellows. Jifaua- B£'MQL,*tt. {Mas.) Another name for B flat. Crabb. 

der. tB?-M5N'RTER, v. a. To make monstrous. Shalt. 

BEll^rIrg-I^R, tt. One who rin^ bells. Bale. B^-MOURN', (b^-mSrn') r. a. To weep over. Wicliffe. 

B£li/r5pe, n. A rope for ringing a b«*ll , an appendage B^-mOd'dle,* v. a. To confuse, to stupefy. F . Qu. Ren 
to the vesture of a Catholic priest. Cowper. Be-mDf'Fle,* v. a. To wrap up as with a inuffier. Sterne 

BEl'lv-Ine, [b21My-In, S. IF. P\ J. 8m. R.; bCI'ly-ln, P.] Bjp-MC^E',* ». a. To enchant or overcome by the Muses. 

a. [belluxnusy L.] Brutal ; beastly. Atterbury. Pope.. 

BEll'wEEd,* tt. A sort of weed or plant. Ash. BE“WiJ 9ED\ (by-milzd') a. Overcome with musing. Pope. 

B£LL^WfiTH-¥R, tt. A sheep which leads the flock with a tBtN, [Sax.] Formerly used for are, 6em, and be. Sjiensrr. 

bell. BEN, tt. An expressed oil of the nut of the moringa apte- 

BEl^lY) n. That part of the humnn body which contains the ra. Brande. 
bowels or intestines, and reaches from the breast to the (|BEnch, [b^nch, S. P. J. K. Sm. Wh. ; ifCnnh, IF. F. E. Jo, 
thighs ; the corresponding part in iieasts , the abdomen , P.] n. A seal to hold several persons , a long si-at ; a 

that which requires food ; that which encloses ; the womb ; seat of justice ; the persons sitting on a bench ; the body 
the part of anv thing that swells ouL of judges. 

BEl'lY) V. tt. lo swell into a larger capacity. Dryden. IIBEnch, v, a. To furnish with or seat on a bench. 

BEl'LY, V. a. To fill , to swell out Shak. [R.] BENCH.* v. n. To sit upon a bench. Shak. 

BEl^ly-Ache, (l>€l'ly-ak) tt. Pain In the bowels ; colic. 1 |BEncu']^r, n. {Law) A senior member of a society gov- 
BEl'ly-bXnd, tt. The girth of a horse in harness. cming one of the English inns of court; a judge. 

BEl^LY-boOnd, a. Diseased so as to be costive. BEnd, v. a. [t. bent or bended bending, bent or 

tBEL'LY-CHEER, n. Good cheer. MiUon, bended: — Bended is little used.] Tomake crooked; to 

♦BEl'ly-ch££r,* V. n. To feast ; to revel. Mdtert. direct to a certain point , to incline ; to bow ; to subdue. 

4B¥L'LY-chUrl,* tt. A rustic glutton. Drayton. — (A*atct.) To fasten, as one rope to another. 

BEl'ly-doOb-let,**, a doublet covering the bellv. Shak. BEnd, v. tl To be incurvattid , to yield ; to lean. 
BEl'lv-fbEt-ting, n. The chafing of a horse’s belly. DieL BEnd, ». Flexure ; a curve ; a bent , a crooked timber form- 
BEl’LY-fOl, tt. As much food as nils the belly. ing the rib of a ship. — (Her.) A kind of belt occupying 

[BEL’LY-GdD, n. A glutton. JIakcwill. the shield diagonally. 
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t Bftin), 1 *. A band or company. Spefuitr. 
ifiND'A'BLE, a. That may be bent. Sherwood. 

B£nd'j^r. n. He or that which bends , the instrument used 
for bending. [hand. Qrahh. 

BEND'iiijiT, n. A little bend. — (Her.) The diminutive of 
BCnd'wIth, n. An herb. Bailey. 

B£ne,* n. The oil-plant, or Oriental sesamum, introduced 
into the West India islands. Farm. Ency. 

a. A Latin adverb, signifying welli used in the 
phrase nota bene, mark well. 

B^nEaped', (b9-n5pt') a. (JV'aut.) A ship is said to be be- 
neaped when the water does not flow high enough to bring 
her over the bar or off* the ground. Crabb. 

Bjp-Nfi ATH', prep. Under ; lower in place, rank, excellence, 
or dignity ; unworthy of. 

Bk-neatu', ad. In a lower place ; below ; on earth. 
B£jv-E-dTc' [L., bleas ye.] The song of the three 

children in the fiery furnace, .dah. 
tB£N'¥-l>lcT, a. [banediUaafh.] Mild and salubrious. Ba- 
con. 

BhN'tf-DtCT,* n. A cant term for a married man. — Gener- 
alized from ShaJupeare’s “ Mtwh Ado about J^othingJ** 
BfiN-?-Dlc'T|NE,%. A monk of the order of St. Benedict. 
B£n-¥-dIc't|ne, a. Belonging to the order of St. Bene- 
dict. 

Bt.N-^-Dlc'TiQN. n. An invocation of happiness , an ex- 
pression of goou wishes ; good wish , a blessing ; the form 
of instituting an abbot. 

BEn-ij-dIc'tive, a. Conferring a blessing. Oauden. 
BEn-E-dIc'TQ-RV,* a. Conferring benediction. Sat. Mag. 
BEn-E-fXc'tiqn, n. [benefacio, L] Act of conferring a 
benefit ; the benefit conferred ; donation ; gratuity , gift. 
BEn-5-pXc'tqr, 71. One who confers a benefit. 
BEn-^-fXc'TR^ss, n. She who confers a benefit. Delany. 
BEn'e-pIce, (bijii'^-fls) 71. Advantage conferred , a certain 
class of preferments in the church of England, as recto- 
ries, vicarages, per(>etual curacies, and chaplaincies: — 
distinguished from dignitiea, as bishoprics, deaneries, and 
prebends. 

BEn'iP-fIced, (bSn'Q-flst) Having a benefice. 
tHEN^?-FlcE-L?8S, a. Having no benefice. Sheldon. 
B]^:-n£f'{-c£xc£, 71. Active goodness; kindness, liber- 
ality. 

BV-nEf'I-cEnt, a. Conferring benefits ; kind , charitable. 
Be-nEf'I-cEnt-LV, od. In a beneficent manner. 
BEN-?-Fi"ciAL, (bCn-e-fIsh'td) a. Advantageous, helpful. 
tB£N-¥-rl''ciAL, (ben-^-flsh'^l) «. A benefice. Spenaer. 
B£N-ii:-Ff"ciAL-LV, (ben-?-fi8h'^l-le)ad. Advantageously. 
BEN-i-Fl"ciXL-N£s8, (bfiii-^-fIsh' 5 il-nes) n. Usefulness. 
B£N-?-Fl"cii-RVj (b3n-e-fl8h'y§i-re) a. Holding something 
in subordination to another; relating to fiefs; receiving 
aid. 

BEn-?-fI"cia-ev, (b5n-?-fIsh'ygi-re) ti. One who holds a 
benefice , a person benefited or assisted ; — a student as- 
sisted by charity. Pearson. [Browne. 

tB£N-E-Fl"ci¥N-cv, (ben- 9 -fIsh'en- 8 ?) n. Kindness. 
tBEN-¥-Fl"ci¥NT, a. Beneficent. A. Smith. 

BEn'?-f1t, n. [bent^cium, L.| A kindness; advantage; 
gain , profit. — (Law) Benefit of elersry was, in the middle 
ages, in various states of Europe, an exemption of cler- 
gymen from criminal process before a secular judge. It 
was variously modified m England, and in the reign of 
George IV. entirely abolished. 

BEN'^-FIT^ tJ. a, [u BXIfEFITKD , pp. BEWEFITINO, BENE- 
FITED.] To do good to ; to assist , to befriend , to be use- 
ful to. 

BEn'i?-fYt, t). 71. To gain advantage. Mdton. 
BEn'^;-f1t-Play,* 71. A play acted for the advantage of 
some one. Hawkins. 

fBi^-NE'GRO, V. a. To moke extremely dark. Ilewyt. 
IHe-nEme', or Be-nF.mpne', (b 9 -iioin') tj. a. To name , to 
pronounte ; to promise ; to give. Spenser. 

Bk'nf PLXp'f-T6,* [It.] (Miia.) A phrase denoting that 
the performer is at liberty to exercise his taste. Crabb. 
tBfiN-t-PLXy'i-TORE, 7t. [beneplacUum, L.] Will, choice. 
Glanville. 

Bip-NfiT', tJ. o. To insnare. Shak. 

Bn-N£v'Q-L£NCE, 71. [bmevolcniia, L.| Disposition to do 
good; the good done, good-will; kindness. — (Emrlish 
History) A species of tax or gratuity levied by the sove- 
reign ; devised by Edward IV., and ubolislicd by Richard 
111. Bacon. 

B£-Nfiv'Q-LfiNT, a. Kind ; having good-will ; disposed to 
do good ; humane ; compassionate ; benignant. 
Bi;-Nfiv'p-LfiNT-LV, ad. In a benevolent manner. 
Bif-Nfiv'o-l.fiNT-N£sa, n. Benevolence. [^R.l 
tBp-NfiV'p-LOOs, o. Kind ; benevolent. Pnller. 

BEn-gAl', 71, A sort of thin stuff, made of silk and hair, 
originally from Bengal. 

BExt-g^-leE',* or BEN-eAL'liT** «. Relating to Bengal. 
Ch. Ob. 


BENtoHTED.] To Involvo In darkness; to overtake witb 
night , to darken. 

Be-nIgiit'£d,* (be-nlt' 9 d)p. a. Involved in darkness. 
B^:-nIgn', (b^-nlnO a. [bentgnua, L.] Kind; generous; 

wholesome ; benignant , benevolent. 

B]^-nYg'nant, a. lOnd ; gracious ; good ; benevolent. 
B?-Nlo'NANT-Ly,* ad. In a beni^ant manner. Boswell, 
B?-NlG'Ni-Ty, It. [benigmtas, L.] Graciousuess ; actual 
kindness ; bounty ; generosity. 

B^-NiGN'ty, (b 9 -nln'i 9 ) od. Favorably; kindly. WaUtr. 
tBEN'j-$ON, (bSn'n^-zn) ti. [6 cnijpon, old Fr.J Blessing j 
benediction. Shak. 

BEn'j^-jvjlIn, n. A plant: a gum. See Benzoin. 

BEn'n^t, 71. An herb. Same a.s avens. 

BEn'siiiE,^ (bfin'sbS) 7 u An Irish fairy ora fairy’s wife. 
PennanL 

BEnt, n. State of being bent ; flexure ; declivity ; Inclina- 
tion ; turn, tendency; a species of gross; the common 
reed, called also starr ; a dead stem of grass. 

BEnt.* t. Sep. from Berid. See Bend. 

BEnt'grXss,* Tt. A species of agrostis, common in pas- 
tures. Farm. Ency. [Dry den, 

BEnt'ing-Time, n. Time when pigeons feed on bents. 
Bi;-nEmb', (b 9 -nfim') v. a. To make torpid ; to stupefy. 
B^-nDmb'^d-nEss, (be-nuin'^d-nes) ti. Torpidnoss. 
B]P-nDmb'm?nt,* (by-niim'invnt) lu Act of benumbing. 
Kirby. 

BEn'za-mTde,* 71. (Chem.) A compound obtained by ex- 
posing chloride of benzule to aminoniacal gas. Braude. 
Ben'zjne,* ti. a fluid containing benzoic and. P. Cyc. 
BEn'zq-ate,* 71. (Chem.) A salt composed of benzoic acid 
and a base. Brande. 

Bf?N-z 6 'ic,* fl. (Chem.) Derived from benzoin; as, “ben- 
zoic acid.” Brande. 

Bpn-zoIn', 71. A resinous juice, commonly called gum-ben- 
jlommj flowing from a tree in Sumatra, Slc. 

Ben-zo'|NE,* 71. A crystalline substance without taste or 
colorj^ deposited from the oil of bitter almonds. Francis. 
BEn’zone,* 71. A compound of hydrogen, oxygen, and 
carbon. P. Cyc. 

BEn'zOle,* n. (Chem.) A compound of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, regarded as the base of benzoic acid. 
Brande. 

Be-paint^ t>. a. To cover with paint. Shak. 
fUE-PALE', V. a. To make pale. Carew. 
Be-pEr' 1 -wIgged,* (-wigd) a. Adorned with false hair 
Congreoe. 

Be-pInch', V, a. To mark with pinches. Chapman. 
B^-peXs’ter,* 7 ). o. To cover with plaster, to embellish 
Ooldsmith. 

Be-poW'der, V. a. To dress out ; to iwwder. Search, 
Be-PRAI^e', V. a. To praise greatly. Goldsmith. 
B^:-pUr'ple, V, a. To render of a purple color. Diggcs. 
Bip-QUfiATiiE', (b^-kwCth') t>. a. [u hequeathed, pp. be 
QUEATHiNo, BE(iUEATHED.] To leavc by will to another; 
to devise. See Soothe. 

Be-queath'i?r, (b 9 -kwGth' 9 r) ti. A testator. HuIoeL 
fB^-QUEATH'M^NT, 71. A bequest. Diet. 

Bjc-quEst', (b 9 -kw 6 st’) n. Something left by will ; a leg- 
acy. _ 

Be-quote',* V . a. To quote frequently or much. Ec. Rev. 
fBE-RAlN', V . a. To ram upon. Chancer. 

BE-RATE',* V . a. [l. BERATED, pp. BERATING, BERATED.] 
To revile ; to abuse in vile language. Holland. 
Be-rXt'tl.E, V . a. 'J’o fill with noise. Shak. 
Bi?-RAU'NiTE,* iu (Min.) A phosphate of the peroxide of 
iron. Dana. 

tBi;-RAY', V . a. To foul ; to befoul. Mdton. 

BEr'bc-rin,* n. A yellow, bitter principle contained in 
the alcoholic extract of the root of the berberry-tree. 
Brande. 

BJer'b^-rIs,* n. [L,] (BoL) A genus of plants ; the bar- 
berry. P. Cyc. 

B£R'B£E-Ry, «. [berhensyli,] A shrub which bears yellow 
flowers and red acid berries , called also barberry. Brande. 
See Barberry. 

J?jEii(7£AF,* (her-850 «. [Fr.] A full -arched vault. Crabb. 
Be RE, n. A sjiecies of barley. Gray. 

Be-REAVE', 77 . a. [t. bereft or bereaved ; pp. beubaving, 
bereft er BEREAVED ] To strip of, to deprive of ; to take 
away fVom. 

B?-r£ave'ment, 77 . Act of bereaving; state of being be- 
reft , deprivation. Ec. Rev. 
n^-REAV'ipR,* 71. One who bereaves. Speed. 

B^-r£ft', u &p. from Bereave. See Bereave. Dryden, 
fDkRG, 71 . A town. Otbson. See Bobouoh. 

B£h'ga-mo,* 71. A coarse kind of tapestry. Crabb. 
B£r'gA-m6t, n. [bergamotle, Fr.] A sort of pear , the es- 
scniml oil of the rind of a small pear-shaped fruit, used ai 
a perftime ; a sort of snuff. 
tBfeR'G¥-R£T, 71. [bergereue. Fr.] A song. Chaucer. 
BfeRo'MAN-lTE,* H. (Min.) A variety of scapolite. Phillips 
B£rg'mA8 -T£R,7 i. The chief officer among the Derbyshire 
miners, in England. 


B£N-GA-Lf 9 e',* «. sing. Sc vl. A native or natives of Ben- 
gal. f. Cue. 

B£-NlGUTf, (b9-nlt') 7J. a. [t. benighted ,pp. benighting. 
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BfiRO'MOlE, n. A court amonfi; the Derbyshire miners. fB¥-8N6w', v. a. To scatter like snow. Chwer, 

BKr'oq-mXsk,* o. [Berffomaseo, It.] Relating to a rustic Be-snOffed', (b^-snaftO a. Smeared with tBolT. TntHg 

dance. Shak, (ba'zymj n. A broom made of twigs. 

B]{:>RH?aiE% (by-rtmO «. «. To mention in rhym^. Shak, fBE-sbRT', v. a. To suit j to fit. Shak, 

B^:-r1l'li-0m,* n. Same as Ffuanum. Francu. fBE-si^RT', a. Company; train. Shak, 

BpR-LlN^ [byr-lTn^ 8, W, J. F. Ja*i ber^hn, P. K. 8m. R. Be-s6t^, v. a. [i. bssottbd ; pp. BssoTTitro, bbsottrp.( 
fVh.] n, A kind of coach or chariot, first made at Berlin. To infatuate ; to make to dote. Shak. [R.] 

B^rme, n. (ForL) A space between the foot of the ram- a. Infhtuated ; stupefied. Ash. 

parts and the side of the moat. CVa&fr. — The bank or side B]f-86T'TJg5D-JLy, ad. In a foolish, besotted manner, 
of a canal which is opposite to the tow-math. Tanner. Milton. 

BfcR'N^-CLK-G5^8E,* or BfiR'Nl-CLE-GrdOsE,* n. A spe- B5-a6T'TED-Nft8S, n. Stupidity ; inftttuation. Milton, 
cies of wild goose. P. Oye. See BARiVACLn. B4:-80UeHT% (by-sawtO i. Sop. from Beseech. SeeBMXccH. 

BfiR'NAR-DlNE,* n. One of an order of monks; one of a Be-spXn'gle, e. a. To adorn with spangles. Pope. 

branch of the Benedictine or Cistercian order. P. Cyc. , B^-spXt'ter, n* [*• dbsfatterkd ; pp. BsspATTsmifO, 

i BfeR^NET,* n. (Zrfwo) The crime of arson. Orabh. bespattbrejo.] To spatter ; to soil by throwing filth. 

tj^R-NovsE'j* n. The outer mantle of an Arab. 7^. e. a. To daub with spittle. MtUon. 

CampbeU. Be-SP£ak', v. a. [t. bespoke, (t bbspake) ; pp. nESFEAXrivo, 

fllip-KOB^ r. 0 . To rob ; to plunder, Spenser. bespoken.] To speak for beforehand; to forebode; to 

JtHR'Q-Ry* n. (Zool.) A eenus of marine animals. P. Cyc. speak to: to address; to betoken ; to show. 

BEr'rjed,'*' (bfir'nd) a. Impregnoted with eggs or spawn. Be-sp£ak'eR, n. One who bespeaks. WutUm. 

Travis. Having or covered with berries. Dyer. Be-spEc'kle, v. a. To mark with speckles. Milton. 

BEr'rY, u. Any small fruit containing seeds ; the impreg- v. a. To daub with spittle. £haucer. 

nation of a fish. Bj^-speiXt', (by-epQ') v. a. To daub witlTspew or vomit 

BLr'rv, V. n. To bear berries. Bi^pIce', v. a. To season with spices. Shak. 

]:kit'KV-BKAR-;NO, a. Bearing or producing berries. Lee. Be-spYt', r. a. To daub with spittle. Wicliffe. 
tn CRT. Bright. Oxbson. BE-spoke', t. from JBcspea*. See Bespeak, 

BErtii, 71. (JWiMf.) A ship’s station ; a room in a ship ; a Be-sp6t', v. a. To mark with spots. Bp. Raxnboto. 

place in a ship or steam-vessel to sleep in j a station ; em- B^-sprEad', (by-spr6d') v. a. To spread over. Drydcn. 

ployment B. Edwards. See Birth. tBE-SPRfiNT', p. Besprinkled. JVdtoTi. 

BiiR-Tll£LfL4f*n, {ZooL) A species of marine molluscous Be-sprin'kle, e. a. To sprinkle over. Dryden. 

animals. P. Cyc. Bj^-sprIn'kler, n. One who bespnnkles. Sherwood. 

BE R'Tiij-ER^iTE,* n. (Afia.) A sulphate of antimony. />ana. Be-sprInk'ljno^ n. A sprinkling. Dr. Alien. 
BkR-THp-iiE'Tj-^,*». {BoU) A large plant of South Amer- B?-8p11rt',». a. % throw out scattenngly. Mdton. 

11 a. P. Cyc. Be-spDt'teR, r. a. To sputter over. 

Bcr'tram, n An herb ; bastard pel litory. Bi.s’t, a. superl. of good. Most good ; most excellent ; hav- 

B£K'vt, 7 i. [heryllus, L.] (Mm.) Asihcious mineral, classed ing good qualities in the highest degree. — The best^ tlio 

among precious stones. It is allied to the enierala, usual- utmost power. — To make the best i/, to improve to the 

ly transparent, of a pale green, and crystallized. utmost. 

BER'ZE-l<iN£,* «. (Min.) A mineral in minute crystals. BfisT, a</. suvcrl. of well. In the highest degree of good- 
Dana. ness. — It » sometimes used in composition; as, ^^bestr 

BEr'ZE-lIte,* n. (JIfin.) Magnesian pharmacotyte. Dana. beloved.^* 

tB^:-sAiNT', ». a. To make a saint of. Hammond. BfesT,* n. Highest perfection; greatest eflTort; as, “The 

Bg-sAl’LE',* Tt. (Law) A kind of wnt Blackstone. duke did his best.” Bacon. 

B^-scXt'TER. V. a. To throw loosely over. Spenser. Be-STAin', e. a. To mark with stains. Shak. 

fllE -scorn', V. a. To mock at. Chaucer. IBe-stEad', r. a. To profit , to accommodate. Milton. 

Ibe-scrAtch', V . a. To tear with the nails. Chaucer. BEst'iai., (^st'yeil) [bCs'chp-yl, fV. J. , bfis'ty^il, E. F. 1C. 

IBe-scrAwl', tj. a. To scribble over. Mdton. Sm, R.f bes'te-’gd, P. Jo. ; bSs'ch?!, S.] a. Belonging to a 

IBE-scRfiEN',®. a. To cover with a screen ; to screen. Shak. beast ; brutal. 

IBe-scrIb'ble, V. a. To write on. Mdton. BfisT-j-AL'i-Ty, (bSst-yy-Hl'e-te) n. The nature or quality 

|Be-scDsi'beR} V. a. To load with something useless. S. of beasts^ beastliness ; unnatural connection with a beast. 

JotiitoH. B£st'ial- 1 ze, (bfisi'y^l-lz) v. a. To make like a beast. 

Be-scDtch'eon,* v.a. To deck with a scutcheon. Churchill. BE 8 t'iai.-lv, (bCst'yyl-lc) ad. Brutally. 

illE-sEE', 71 . ». To look ; to mind. Wicliffe. tBliST'j-ATE, (bCstV^-^O To make like a beast. 

BE-s££CH', V. a. [t. BESOUGHT, (tBESEECHEo); pp. BFSEECH- JumUS. 

iNo, BESOUGHT, (fBESEECHEo) j. To eutreot j to Bupplicatc, Be-STTck', r. a.[i. Sc p. bestuck.] To stick over with, 

to implore ; to beg. Be^tIr', v. a. To put into vigorous action. MiUon. 

IBe-seech', n. Request. Beaum. 4' FU fBfiST'NESs, n. The most excellent state. Bp. Morton. 

Be-seech'er, 71. One who beseeches. Shak. Be-storm', ®. ti. To rage. Young. 

Be-se£ch'ing-LV,* ad. In a beseeching manner. Meale. Be-8t5w', (be-slo') v. a. [u bestowed; pp. bestowing, 

tBE-s£cK', V. a. To request; to beseech. Chaucer. bestowed.] To give ; to confer, to grant ; to supply; to 

JlR-afifM', V. a. To become ; to befit. Hooker. Rpply* 

Bn-sEEM'iNO, 7 i. Comeliness. Barret. Be- 8 t 6 w'ai., (by-stS'yl) ». Act of bestowing ; n gift. QenU 

Be-SLEM'LY, a. Fit ; becoming. Shenstone. Mag. 

tBE- 8 ££N', p. 0 . Adapted, adjusted. Spenser. Be-STOW'er, (by-sto'yr) a. One who bestows. 

Be- 8 £t', r. a. [i. beset; pp. besetting, beset.] To be- Be- 3 t 6 w'ment,* is. Act of bestowing, bestowal. Per- 
siege j to waylay ; to embarrass ; to entangle. ry. [R.j 

f Be-shine'. V. n. To shine upon. Chaucer. Be-strAd'dee, v. a. To bestride. See Bestride. 

BE- 8 HREW', (by-shrtl') e. a. To wish a curse to. |Be- 8 TrAught', (bc-strSlwt') p. Distracted , mad. Shak. 

tBE-«HDT', V. a. To shut up. Chaucer. Be- 6 Tr£ak',* v. a. To mark or cover with streaks. Simjt, 

Be-side'* j prep. At the side of, over and above ; not ao- Be-strew', (bE-strtl', or be-str5') [by-strd', 8. J. Jo. K. Sm. ; 

Be-sIde9', I cording to ; out of. by-atr5', W. E. F.] v. a. [i. bestrewed , pp. bestrewing, 

B£-sIde', I od. More than that; not in this number; bestrewed or bestrewn.] To sprinkle over. Mdton, 

Be-sIde?', i moreover, except. BE-STEIde', t>. a. [t, bestrode or restrid ; pp. bestrid- 

BE-sIde'rV, 71, A species of baking pear. ino, bestridden or bestrid.] To place one leg over, so 

Be- 8I£9E', ?by-scj') V. a. [u besieged , pp. BEBiEoiNa,BE- that one leg shall be on each side ; to stride ; to ndo on. 

sieged.] To lay siege to ; to block up, to invest; to in- Be-stOd', v. a. To adorn with studs. DrayUm. 
vade ; to attack ; to beleaguer. Be sBre,* (by-shdr') ad. Certainly. Lathrop^s Sermons. — 

Be-8I£9E'ment,* tu The act of besieging. Month. Rev. [r,] Be-sure, for to he sure, or surely, is a colloquial phrase, not 
BE-sik^'ER, R* One who besieges. often seen in pnnt. 

Be-si'rEN,* V. a. To aUure or entice ns a siren. Qu. Rev. tBE-swiKE', v. a. To allure. Oower. 
tBE-SiT', tj. a. To suit ; to become. Spenser. BfiT, n. A wager ; a slake, as a wager. Prior. 

jBE- 8 i.AVE', V. a. To subjugate; to enslave. Hall. B£t, v. a. [i. betted; pp. betting, betted.] To wager; 

Be-sl A v'ER,* V. a. To defile or cover with slaver. Richard- to lay a wager or bet Shak. 

son. Bee BEM.iniBBB. tB£T. The old pretent of BeaL Bacon. 

Be-ELImE', V. a. To soil ; to daub. B . Jonson. Be-tAke', r. o. [u betook ; pp. betaking, betaken.] [fTo 

BE- 6 LdD'BER|* V. a. To daub ; to soil. Qtt. Rev, intrust Spenser.] To have recourse to ; to apply ; to move ; 

BE- 8 tfiB'BEE, V, a. To daub. Shak, to remove. 

Be^kSab'. V. a. [i. BESMEARED ; pp. BxsMEARfiro, BE- fBE-TAuGHT', (b^-t&wt') p. from Betake, Intrusted. 
smeared.] To cover with something greasy, adhesive, or Chaucer. 

dirty ; to bedaub ; to soil. BE-T££m', v. a. To produce ; to bring forth. Spenser 

Be-smear'ER) «• One who besmears. Sherwood, BE'tel, (bS'tl) tu A small plant, tree, or shrub of the pep- 

«'liE’4M’fBCH', e. a. To soil ; to discolor. Shak. per kina ; the leaf of the shrub, which is of an intoxi- 

HE^HdKB', V. a. To foul with or dry in smoke. eating quality, and is chewed in the East Indies along 

Be- 8 M£t', V. a. To soil with dirt, smoke, or soot with the nut of the areca palm or lime. 

i, £, I, 6, 0, y, long; A, £, I, 6, t, short; ?7 h Qi V» Vi obscure. — fAHE, fAr, fAst, fAll ; hAir, UkR 
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B?-TIITnk^ V, a. [i, bbthouomt; pp. BETHirrKiifo, be- 
thought.] To recall, to the memory j to recollect , to recall 
to reflection. 

na tu1nk\ V. n. To consider. Spenaer. I 

Bbth'L¥-H¥M, (b«th'le-«m) n. A hospital for lunatics: 

contracted to bedlam. Bee Bedlam. 

B£TH'n:-H¥M-iTE, (bfith'lp^m-It) n. See Bedlamite. 
Be-thou&ht', (b^^hawtO L &, p, from Bethmk. See Be- i 

THIKK. 

V , a. To enthrall. Spenser, 

Bi^-THDniP^ V . a. To beat; to thump. SAafc. [R.*] 

UE-tIde^, V, a. [i. & p, BBTfOBD or betid.] To happen to ; 
to befall. Mdton, 

Bp-TiDE', V, n. To happen ; to become. Shak. 

Di9-TlME\ad. Seasonably. Shaft. See Betimes. 

fb9-ttmz0 ad. Seasonably ; early , soon. 
beetle, n. An Indian plant. See Betel. 

Bif-TO'KEN, (b9-t5'kn) v. a. To signify ; to foreshow. 
Beton,* n, [Fr,] A concretion used in foundations of hy- 
draulic works. Tanner, 

BfiT'o-NV, «. [betoniea, L.] A medicinal plant. 

Bij:-TOOK\ (b^-tflkO u from Betake. See Betake. 
fIJjp-TORN', p. a. Violently separated. Saekville. 

B?-t6s8', V . a. To disturb , to toss into the air. Shak. 
tB^-TRXp', V , a. To insnare. Ocdeve. 

BjP-TrAy'. (be-trSL') v. a. [i. betbated ; pp. betrayino, be- 
trayed.] To deliver up by breach of trust, to give into 
the hands of enemies by treachery; to discover or dis- 
close tliat which has been intrusted to secrecy ; to en- 
trap , to show ; to discover. 

Be-trAy'al,»e. Act of betraying; treachery, Whaiely. 
Bi?-tray'?r, 7L One who betrays ; a traitor. 
n^?-TEAY'M]^;NT> ». Betrayal. Jefferson, [r.] 

Be-tr1m^ u. a. To deck; to dress. Shak. 

II^-Tr6th', t>. a. [*. betrothed ; pp. betrothing, be- 
trothed.] To contract to any one in order to marriage , 
to pledge to marriage ; to nominate to a bisiiopnc. 
Bip-TEftTH'AL,* a. Betrothment. Polack. [r.] 
Bi^-trSthed',* (b9-tr5tht') p. a. Contracted or affianced in 
marriage. 

BE-TR6TH'M?NT,n. The act of betrothing; a mutual com- 
pact between two parties, by which they bind themselves 
to marry. 

fBij-TROaT', V . a. To intrust. Bp. Hall. [ed. [R.] 

lUp-TRbsT'MJpNT,* n. Act of intrusting ; things intrust- 
BSTsOf* n. The smallest Venetian com. Mason. 
tBfiTT, ad. The old English word for better. Chaucer. 
il£T'T?R. a. comp, of good. Superior, having more or a 
higlier aegree of good qualities. 

BhT'TER, n. The superiority; improvement. Dryden. A 
supirior. Hooker. One who bets. See Bettor. 

BEt'teRi od. comp, of well. More excellently, well in a 

f reater degree , more. I 

T'TIJR, V . a. [L bettered , pp. BETTERING, BETTERED.] 
To improve ; to meliorate ; to amend. [nell. 

tUfiT'TER,* V . n. To grow better, to become better. Par- 
llfiT'T^R-lNO, n. The act of improving. 

B£t'tjpr-m£nt, n. Improvement ; act of making better. 
Montagu. — {Law) Improvements made to an estate, 
l»y cultivation, fences, building, &c. Bouvier, 
BET'T?R-MOST,*a. Best. Palgrace. [R.J 
jnfiT'Ti^R-Nliss, n. State of being bettor, improvement. 
Sidney. 

BEt'tino, n. Act of proposing a wager. 

BfiT'TQR, 7L One who bets or lays wagers. 

BCt'tv, n. An instrument to break open doors. 
BE-T(tM'BLED, (be-tum'bid) p. a. Disordered. Shak. 
B^:-tC'tqr,* V . a. To instruct , to tutor. Coleridge. 
Bij-twat'tle, (b9-tw6t'tl) V . a. To confound ; to stupefy. 
Gabriel John, [North of Eng.] 

R^-tw£en', prep. In the intermediate space ; in the mid- 
dle of, from one to another; bearing relation to two, 
betwixt. 

Bli:-TW££N'j-TV,* n. State of being between. Jefferson. 
[Low and rare.] 

Bi;-twIxt', (bQ-twlkst') prep. In the midst of , between. 
BeO'DANT-ite,* ». {Min.) A crystallized miner.al. Dana. 
Pkv'jpi., [bCv'el, S. W. P. J. F. E. .Ta. K. t bCvVl, S/«.J n. 
{Meeh.) Any angle that is not a right angle or half a right 
angle ; an instrument for drawing or taking angles. 

I IBCv'^L, V . a. To cut to a bevel angle. Moxon. 

Bfiv':?!.,* a. Having the form of a bevel. Ric.hardson^ 
jilfiv'^L-MfeNT,* n. (Jifm.) A bevel form, side, or angle. 
Oleaveland. 

BE'V^R, n. See Beater. , ^ 

I BE'vifR, n. A refreshment between meals. B. Jonson. 

B£' V¥R, V. n. To partake of a bever. Brewer. 
tfiv'?R-AGiE, u. Drink ; liquor to be drunk. Shak. 

B£v'v» «• A flock of birds, particularly of quails , a compa- 
ny, commonly applied to ladies or women. 

(b9-wal') V . a. [l bewailed; pp. bewailing, 
bewailed.] To lament; to mourn for; to deplore; to 
bemoan. , , 

B?-wAil', V . n To express grief. Shak, 


<*• That may be lamented. Sherwood. 
BE'WAil'br, a. One who bewails. Iffard. 

B¥-wAiL'fNO, n. Lamentation. Raleigh, 

B^-wAil'ment,* n. Act of bewailing; grief. Blackwood. 
tB^-wAKE', t>. a. To keep awake. Gower, 

Bf:-wARE%D. A. To regard with caution ; to be cautious oi 
aware of. This verb is not conjugs^d ; and it is now 
used only in phrases which admit the verb be ox its tenses, 
as if bo and ware were separate words, and not formed 
into one ; as, “ he may beware *’ ; ** he ohotUd beware ” f 
** he will beware ** ; though it was anciently sometimes 
used otherwise. 

Be-w££p', V. a. To weep over. Shak, 

Be-w££p', u. a. To weep. Shak. 

B?-w£t', e. a. To wet ; to moisten. Shak. 

B e-wh5rb', V . a. To corrupt with re^d to chastity. Beaum. 

fy FI. To pronounce a whore. ShaJL 
BE-WIL'DER, U. a. [l BEWILDERED;pp. bewildering, BE- 
WILDERED.] To lose in pathless places ; to confound ; to 
disorder , to perplex , to entangle. 

Be-w1l'd?red-n£88 ,* n. State of being bewildered. 

Bentham. [ Colendge. , 

BE-wtL'D?R-M£NT,* n. Act of bewildering; perplexity. 
JBe-wIn'T^R, V . a. To make like winter. Cowley. 
Bc-wtTcn\ V . a. [l bewitched; pp. bewitching, be- 
witched.] To alTect by or fill with witchcraft or sorcery , 
to injure by witchcraft ; to charm. 

B?-wItched',* (b9-wIchV) p. a. Under the influence of 
witchcraft. 

B?-w1tch'ed-n£9s,a. State of being bewitched. Oauden, 
BE-wTTcn'£R, A. One who bewitches. Stafford. 
BE-wtTcu'E-ay, n. Fascination , enchantment. 
tBE-wlTCH'FfiL, a. Alluring, bewitching. Mdton. 
BE-wiTCH'fNO, n. The act of bewitching. Sherwood. 
BE-wlTCH'fNG,*p. a. Tending to bewitch or charm. 
B^-wlTCH'iNG-LY, ad. In an alluring manner. HallyweU. 
Be-wItch'|ng-n£ss,* n. duality of being bewitching. 
Browne. 

Be-wItcii'MENT, n. Fascination ; enchantment. Shak. 
tB^-wftN'DERED, (b?-wiSn'derd) p. a. Amazed. Fairfax. 
Bi^-wrXp', (be-r4p') v. a. To cover over. Fairfax. 
B?-wray', (b^-ra') v. a. To betray, to show. Hooker. To 
soil , to befoul , to beray. Pone. [Antiquated.] 
IBe-wrAy'^r, n. Betrayer , discoverer. Jhldison. 
fBE-WRAY'MENT*. (be-ru'inont) n. Betrayal. Dr. Alien. 
B?-wr£ck', (b?-r6k') o. a. To rum , to destroy. Mirror for 
Magistrates. 

IBe-WROUGUT', (be-riwtOp* Worked. B. Jonson. 

Bey, (ba) n. [6 p^, Turk.] A Turkish or Tartar title of dig- 
nity , a chief, a prince , a governor of a province. RycauU 
Bey4.ick,* (ba'ljk) n. A province governed by a bey. Sir 
G. Temple. 

B?-yOnd', prep. On the farther side of; farther onward 
than ; past , out of the reach of ; before ; above ; remote 
from. — To go beyond^ to deceive. 

Be-y6nd', ad. At a distance , yonder. Spenser. 

B:|J-zXnt'. [bo-z5nl', Ja. K. Brandef bfi/.'ant, Sm.] n. A 
gold coin of old Byzantium : — also written byzant. 
byzantme, and biiantme. — {Her.) A circle ; or, [i. e. gold.) 
B?-zXnt'l?r,* n. The second branch of a stag’s horu 
Crabb. 

Bfiz'?L, [b6z'?l, P. K. Wb.! bSz'zl, Sm.{ bS'z?!, Ja.] n. 

That part of a ring m which the stone is fixed. 

Be'z5ar, (lM*'z5r) [be^zSr, fP. Ja. Sm. ; b^-z6'^r, or b6z'-(?- 
ttr, AT.] n. [Per.] A calculous concretion, found iii tho 
stomach, intestines, and bladder of animals, formerly es- 
teemed of great virtue as an antidote. 

B£z- 9 -ar'D}c, a. Composed ofbezoar. Student. 
B£z-p-AR'DfC, n. Medicine containing bezoar. 
Be'zoar-Goat,* n. Tho Indian antelope. HdL 
tBCz-p-AR^Tj-CAi*, a. Acting as an antidote. Chilhngworth. 
Bn-ZON'IAN,* n. [btsognoy It.] An indigent wretch. Shak. 
tllEz'ZLE, V . a. To waste in riot. Mdton. See Embezzle. 
BJ* [L., frw, twice.] A syllable, when prefixed to a word, 
signifies two, twice, or double ; as, bicarbonate of potash, 
a compound of potash with two atoms of carbonic acid ; 
bivalve, having two valves. Brande. 

B7 -Xn'gv-lAt-ED, a. Having two angles. BaMy. 
|Bi-AN'ov-i'Ot^‘'^» and angulusy L.] qome as bian^ 

gulated. Bailey. , - . j 

B^AR-TIc'V'LATE,* a. Having two joints. Brande^ 

BFas. n. ffttow, Fr.] pL bI'as-Es^. The weight lodged on 
one aide of a bowl, which turns it from the straight line, 
any thing which influences one ; prnpension , inclination. 

BFas V a. [i. BIASED or BIASSED ; pp. BIASING or BIASSING, 

BIA«D or nis.inED.— Biassed is the more coimmon spell. 
Ing but biased is the more analogical.] To turn away 
from a right, fair, or impartial judgment ; to influence ; 
to incline to some side. 

BI'as, ad. Across ; diagonally. Shak. 
tBI^A9-DRAw-lNG, A. Partiality. Shak. 

i BI'As-Nfeaa, n. Inclination to some side. Sherwood. 
rt-Xu-Rto'v-LATE,* a. {Anat.) Having two auricles 
Brande, 
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BT-Xx'^,* c. (JIfen.) Haring two axes. Smftrt. 

BlBf n. A piece of linen nut on a child’s breast. 

JJfB, c. «, [6460, L.] To tipple: to sip ; to drink. Gwiidea. 
Bi-BA'oioys, (bl-ba’shys) o. [Mfrax, L.] Addicted to drink- 
ing : imbibing. Batley, [r.I 

i Bi-BXy'l-TV, n. Act or quality of drinking. Bailey, 
tlB'Bli^B, «. [W&erim, Fr.] A tippler : — used in composi- 
tion ; OB^ynne-hibber, 

B(b’bi;.b~BAb^bi.e, n. Prating; idle talk. Shak, 

BPsle, (bl'bl) n. a book, by way of eminence, 

J%e BooJfc.]--Tbe sacred volume which contains the 
revelations of God ; the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

BI'blx-Oath,* r. An oath on the Bible ; a sacred obliga- 
tion. Congreve. 

o. Relating to the Bible j scriptural. 
B1 b'L)-o1st,'*’ n. One versed in biblical learning. Ed, Rev. 
BlB-i.f-dG'R^-PUEit, n. One versed in bibliography. 
B/b- 14 ^-geAph' 1C, ) a. Relating to bibliography or the 

B1b-lj-P-geXpu'|-CAL, ) knowludge of books. 
BiB-Lf-o-GEXPH'i c^l^-LY,* ad. In a bibliographical man- 
ner. ihhdm. 

B1b-lj-6g'rvpht, 1*. [Stftiov and ypS^w.] The science 
or knowledge of books, in regard to their autliors, sub- 
jects, editions, and history. 

Bib-LI-Ol'a-tey,* n. The worship of a book. Byrom. 

B1 B^LI-Q-LITE,* n. (Afiit.) Bookstone , a fossil leaf. Hamil- 

BiB-Lf-Q-Ldiji'l-c^LL,* a. Relating to bibliology. P. Cye. 
BlB-lif-dL'Q-^Yj* «• Biblical literature, doctrine, or theolo- 
gy ; a treatise on books ; bibliography. P. Cyc. 
BiB'lil-Q-MiN-CYj* *• Divination by the Bible, or a book. 
Crabb. 

BIit-Zf-Q~MA'Nf-4, n. [0i0yiov and /lavtu.] The rage of 
possessinil scarce or cunous books , book-madness. 
BIb-lj-q-ma'nj-^c, n. One who has a rage for books. 
BiB-l.i-p-M4L-Nl'A-CAL,*o. Relating to hibliomanta. Dtltdtn. 
Bib-LI-P-mA'ni-an-I&M,* ». Book-madness; hibliumanin. 

Dr. A- Drake. [La»tb. 

B1b-LI-0m'a-nI 8X,* n. One affected by bibliomania. C. 
BjB-L,l-6PH'|“l.l9M,* 11. Love of bibliography or of books. 
Dibdin. 

BiB-iil-6PH'j-LY9 T,* b. a lover of bibliography or of 
books. OetU. Mag. 

BiB-L|-Q-PH6’B|-A,* n. A dread of books. Dibdin. 
Bib'lj-^POLE,* n. A bookseller. Ec. Rev. 
BiB-L|-<?-p6L'j-CAL,* a Relating to bookselling or book- 
sellers. C, Lamb. 

B1b-L|-6p’q-li§m,* n. The employment of a bibliopolist ; 
bibliomania. Dibdtn. 

BT(B-LI-6p'Q-lil8T, B. and iraiAtrv.] A bookseller. 

BiB-Lj-6p-<)-Lts’Tic,* a. Relating to a bookseller or book- 


selling. Dibdin. * 

Bib-l.i-ot'A“PHIst,* b. One who hides or buncs books. 
Crabb. 

BlB-Lf-Q--THE’ n, [L.] A library; a bibliotheke. 
Smart. 

fBlB-LH)-TH£'CAl^fl. [blb-le-;i-tbrj'k?d, S. Jo. K. R. TVh., 
blb-l^th^k^l, fr. J, F. S«.] Belonging to a library. 
Byrom. [flp. Hall. 

tBiB-L|-6TH'E-CA-RYj »• [010X1^ and l9^*r»7.] Aiibranan. 
BlB'i.i-<>-THEKE, B. rWWiatA««r, L.] A library. Bale. 
BlB'LVSy* B. [L.J The papyros, an Egyptian aquatic 
plant. HanaUon. 

BlB'y-EOCs, a. [ftiAidas, L.] Absorbing; spongy. Thomson. 
Bi-cXE'CA-RlTE,* a. Having two spurs. Brande. 
Bi-cXp'sy-LAR, a. [btcapeulartSy L.] (BoU) Having two 
capsules with seeds to each flower. 

BicE, R. A light blue color prepared tVom smalt. 

BPekpSy* a. [L.] (Anat.) Having two bends. Brande. 
Bi-cIP'jf-TAi/, I a, [fricep«, buapUiSj L.] Having two beads 
Bi-clP'j-ToCs, \ or two origins. Brnvme. 

BlCK'E*t»* »• A small wooden dish or tub ; a bowl, Brackett. 
[North of England and fc^cutland.] 

BlCK^Ehf V. B. [t. BlCKSaKD; pp. BICKKRIKO, BICEEBJCD.] 
To skirmish ; to quarrel , to quiver. Milton. 

BTck^J^B-EB» *• A quarrelJer ; skirmisher. Sherwood, 

E* Uuarrel ; skirmish. Sidney. 
tl|iCK’E>t-MRNT, B. Uoarr^. Spenser. 

BiCK'^RN, B. An irmi with a beak or point. 
Bi-c 6 L'Lj-OATE,*E. (Onrit*.) Connected by a basal web, 
as toes. Brande, 

BFo6z-QRi* a, [L.] Having two colors. Brando. 
Bi-c6if'JV-«ATE,* a. (BoL) fixisting in two pairs, placed 
side by side. P. Cye. 

i BFcdEH, a. Same as bieomous, 

H-c5B'woy8, 0 . Having two hams or antlers. I 

BI-odR'PQ-BAZ«) «• [bieorpusy L.] Having two bodies. 
BI-CBB'RAL)* o- Having two legs. Hooker. \ 

BI-c08^p|D,* a. {Mtd.) Having two points or tubercles. 
DungUson. 

BT-cC8"pl-0ATE,*a. (Hot.) Twice-pointed. J^audan, 
Bi-cOs'Pj^* n. [bis and euoptSj L.] A tooth with two 
points. Brandi 


BlD,*,n. An offfer to give o certain pr ce, at a* an auction 
Bouvter. 

BId^jp. a. [». HAD®, bi^ pp. biddiwo, bidd®n or mo.j 
[fTo Invite. MaUh.] To order; to propose to give; lo 
wish ; to desire ; to command ; to offer ; to declare : — to 
make known, as bans. — To bid beads, to distinguish each 
bead by a prayer. Dryden. — To hid fair, to have a fair 
appearance: to promise well. On. Rev. 

BIu'Ale, or BiD'ALL, n. An invTtitfton of friends to drink 
at a poor man’s bouse, and there to contribute charity 
Bailey. 

BTd’den, (bld'dn) p. from Bid. See Biis 

BIo’der, "• One who bids or offers. 

BId’de-rY|* «• Noting a kind of metallic ware made at 
Biddery, in India. W.Eney. 

BlD'DfNa, n. Act of one who bids ; command ; order; the 
offer of a price. Shak. 

BId'dy,* n. A ben ; a fowl ; a chicken. Potter. 

BIde, V. a. To endure ; to suffer ; to wait for ; to abide. 
Shak. “ In biding their time.” Oh. Ob. 

Bide, t>. n: To dwell , to abide. Shak. [r.] 

Bi-dCn'tal, a. [btdens, L.l Having two teeth. Sfoift. 

Bi-D£N^TAT£,* a. [6ts & dens, L.] {AtuU. &. Bot) Having 
two teeth. Brands. 


BI-d£n’tat-ed,* a. Divided into two parts ; bidentate. HUL 

B|-dCt’, (b^-d6t', or b^-da') (Jil-dets b6-da'. Sin. f 

be-dSt', or bld’a^, if.] n. [Fr.j A httie horse ; an article 
of bedroom furniture. 

tBiD'jNO, n. Residence ; habitation. Rotoo. 

Bi-feN'Nj-Alt, a. [biennis, L.] Continuing two years ; hap- 

[ jjening once in two years. 

! Bi-£n^N|-al,* b. (BoL) a plant which endures two years, 
and which produces flowers and fruit the second season. 
P. Cyc. 

B1-£n'n|-al-1,y, ad. At the return of two years. 

Bier, (bOr) n. [bi^e^ Ft., a cofin.] A carnage for con- 
veying the dead. 

fBiER'-BXLK. {[bSr'bSLwk) b. The church-road for buri- 
als, along which the corpse is carried. Homilies. 

Bi£st'}ng 9, (bSsl'ingz) n. pL The first milk given by a 
cow alter calving. B. Jonson, 

BI-fX'rj-oDs, o. [bifdrius, L.] Twofold. — (Dot.) Ar- 
ranged in two rows. P. dye. 

BTf'e-roDs, a. [biferens, L.J Bearing fruit twice a year. 

Bi'FiD, [bl’fjd, & fV. P. Jo. Sm. ; bifid, E.] a. [b\/idus, L.) 
Cleft in two ; having two parts. 

B/f'i-dat-?d, a. Divided into two ; bifid. 

BI-FLo'Roys,* a. (Bot.) Two-flowered. Crabb. 

BFfold, 0. [btnus, L., and/old.] Twofold. SAak. 

Bi-Fd'LJ-ATE,* a. (Bat.) Having two leaflets. P. Cye. 

BT-fo'rate,'*’ a. (Bot.) Having two perforations. Brande. 

BIf'q-rIne,^ b. a singular body found in the interior of 
the green pulpy part of the leaves of some araceoiis 
plants. Brands. 

Br FORM, a. [bformis, L.] Having a double form. Croxall. 

Bi'FORMED, (blTormd) a. (/ompounded of two forms. 

Bi-form'i-TV, n. A double form. More, [r.] 

Bi-FB6NT':pD, (bl-frilnf9d) a. [bfrons, L.J Having two 
fronts. 

Bi-fUr'cAte,* V. a. To divide into two branches. Crabb. 

a* (BoU) Having two prongs, like a fork. 

Brande. 


BI-f(Jr'cXt-¥D, a. [Aibim and /area, L,] Forked ; having 
two forks. 

BI-fvr-cX'tiqn, n. Division into two heads or branches. 

BI-fOr'covs, o. Two-forked. Coles. 

BfG, a. Large; great in bulk : teeming ; pregnant; fUU of 
something ; great in air and mien ; great m spirit. 

BlG, B. Winter barley. See Bioo. 

BIg, V. a. To build. BrockctU [North of England.] 

BPoa,* b. [L.] a chariot or car drawn by two horsosi 
P • Cye. 

fBTG'^M, B. One twice married ; a bigamist. Bp, Peaeork. 

BfG'^MlST, B. One who has committed bigamy. Ayliffe. 

BlG’x-MYf n. ffrtgamia, low L.] The offence of contrart- 
ing a second marnage during the life of the husband 
or wife ; the having of a plurality of wives or husbands. 

BTG-jV-R56N',* B. The large white-heart cherry. Smart, 

Big'b£l-i.TED, (bIg'bSl-l|d) a. Having a large belly, or 
protuberance ; protuberant ; pregnant. 

BiG'B5ifED, (bTg'bfind) a. Having large bones. Herbert. 

BfG’cdRNED, (big'kbrnd) a. Having large grains.' Dryden, 

Bi-(ji£M'|-NATE,* a. (BoU) Two-forked. Oabb. 

Bf-9£w'TiAL,* 0. Comprising two tribes of people. A*. A. 
Rev. [B.J 

BToo,* B. A variety of winter barley. Loudon. 

Ble'eifN, B. [bdguin, Pr.] A cap; a child’s cap. — A small 
wooden vessel ; a can. ^ In the Morthef England, a build- 
ing. Brackett. 

BIghx, fblt) B. The bend, double part, or coll of a rope 
when folded ; a shallow or small hay or inlet of the soa. 

BYo'lY) ad. Tumidly ; haughtily. Dryden. 

BIg'nAmed, (blg^nftmd) a. Having a great name. 

n. Greatness of quantity ; bulk ; siae. 
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ru {BoL) Agonu8 of plants ; trumpet-flower. 

Crabb. 

Blct'QTf 7L A person unreosonabW devoted to some party, 
denomination, or creed , a blind zealot. 
tBTo'QT, a, BiTOted. Drydeiu 
BIO^QT-^D, 0. Full of bigotry ; irrationally zealous. 
Bt<j'QT-Ei>-LV» «• In the manner of a bigot j pertinaciously, 
o. Bigoted. Cadwarth, 

Bia^pT-Ry, n. Irrational partiality or zeal for, or prejudice 
against some party or creed ; blind zeal ; prejudice. 
B/o'-r 6 und,* a. Ijarge ; of large circumference. Pope, 
UiO^8b0ND>fNG, a. Having a pompous sound. Bp, HaU, 
B1gi'sw5ln, a. Much swelled ; turgid. Shak. 
Bia'->&D-Di?RED,(bIg^&d-d9rd} a. Having large udders.Popc. 
BiJOUf* (bS'zhd) fu [Pr J A jewel , an elegant ornament. 

BT-jO'o 4 ^te,* tt. (Bot.) Existing in two pairs, placed end 
to end. P, Cyc, 

BIki^* n, A poisonous plant of Nepaul. Brands. 
Bi-LA'BJ-^TE,* a. (Bot.) Having two lips or parcels. Brande, 
BI-lXm'i^L-L^TE,* o. Divided into two plates or lainellte. 
Brande. 

Bi-lXm'el-lXt-IPD,* 0. Same as Ji/flTaeZZats. Pennant. 
BlL'AN-D]pR, n. [helandre^ Fr.] A small vessel, used chiefly 
in Dutch canals for the carriage of goods. Dryden. 
BI-lXt'?r-^l,* a. Having two sides, 

IllL'Bl^R-Ry, n. A small shrub and its fruit. Shak. 

Bil^bo, n. ,• pU b1l.'bO£ 9. A short sword or rapier, so 
named from BUboa^ in Spain, where first made. — pi. 
Stocks or shackles for confining the feet of ofl'endcrs. 
BIl' BQ-QUJ iT'j (birb9-ka') n. [Fr.] The toy called a cup 
and hall. 

BKld'steIn,* n. (Min.) A mineral composed chiefly of 
silica and alumina, and often carved into Chinese figures. 
Brande. 

Bile, n. [fidis, L.] An animal fluid secreted in the liver, 
of yellow or greenish color and nauseous taste. It has 
been fancied to be the seat of ill-humor apd contention. 
Bile, n. A tun\or. Shak. See Boiu 

B1L9E, (bllj) n. The broadest part of a ship’s bottom, the 
protuberant part of a cask, called also baJge. 

BiLi^E, tJ. n. [u RiLOKo , pp, BitoiNG, BILGED.] To Spring 
a leak , to let in water. 

BIl'i^^d,* or BfLi^ED,* a. Having the bottom stove in. 
Brande. 

B1L9E -POMPj^n. A pump to draw water from the bilge. ./JsX. 
BfL<;iE'-WA-T?R,* n. Water lying in the bilge , foul water. 
Jtih. 

Bjl'IA-RV, (btl'y?i-r?) a. Belonging to the bile. ArbuthnoL 
Bi-lIm'di,* or BlTm'bino*,* n. An acid fruit, of the genus 
of averrhoa, used in pickles. P. C»/c. 

BI-lTn'oual,* (bl-lTng'gw^il) a. Having two tongues 
or languages. Gent. Mag. 

Bi-lIn'OUJST,* n. One who speaks two languages. Hamd- 
ton. 

BI-LtN'ouovs, (bl-lTng'gwus) a. [AiZm^uw, L.] Having or 
sp(‘aking two tongues. 

BiL'ioys, (bll'yys) a. Consisting of orafTerted by bile. 
BT-l1t'?R-AL,* a. Consisting of two balers. Sir fVm. Jones. 
Bi-lTve', ad. The same as bcUve, Spenser. 

HLK, V. a, [1. BILKED, pp. BILKINQ, BILKED.] To Chcat , 
to defraud ; to deceive, Dnfdcn. 

BiLK,*a. A cheat, a trick. Congreve. [R.] 

Bill, n. Sax.] The beak of a fowl. 

Bill, n. [W//e, Sax.j A hatchet with a hooked point, a 
sword ; a battbi-axe. 

bill, n, [biUe^ Fr.] A written paper of any kind , an ac- 
count of money due ; a sLiteinent of goods purchased, 
with the prices. — (Law) A declaration in writing of a 
grievance or wrong suflered by a pl.iiiitifl', a prestuit- 
in^nt or indictment of a grand jury j a legislative instru- 
ment. or a proposed law hot yet passed by a legislature. 
— - Bill qf exchange^ an order adilrossed to some person 
residing at a distance, directing him to pay a sum of 
money in consideration of value received. — Bill of healthy 
a writing signed by the prop. r Ruthoritics certifying the 
slate of health in a vessel. — Bill of lading, a written 
statement of goods shipped, signed by tlio master of a 
vessel. — BtU of mortality, a writing or paper showing the 
number of deaths in a place within a time siMJcifled. — Bdl 
of rights, a declaration asserting the rights of a people. 
— Bill qfs(de,a contract or instrument by which a person 
transfers his interest in goods and chattels to another. 
bill, V. n. To caress, as doves by joining bills, B. Jonson, 
Bill, v. a. To publish by an advertisement. V Estrange. 
Bil'l/i^e.* n. (Maat.) The breadth of the floor of a ship 
when lying aground. .Jameson. 
billed,* (blld) 0. Furnished with a bill. Pennant. 
Bil'li^T, ». [billet, Fr.] A small paiier; a note; a ticket 
directing soldiers at what house to lodge ; a small log of 
wood ; a niece of wood. — (Arck.) An ornament in Nor- 
man buildings. 

BTL'L^T, V. a, [t. BILLETED ; pp. BILLSTirrO, BILLETED.] 

To send to quarters ; to quarter soldiers ; to lodge. 
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BTt/l^T, V. n To ^ quartered as soldiers ; to lodge. 
deanx. 

Bil'l^t-CA'BLE,* n. (Arch.) A Norman moulding. JSdL 
Ency. 

Billet doux,* (binMQ') [Ml'l9-d&, P. E. F. ibll-yM6', 
Sm.] n. [Fr.] «/. BILLETS DOUX, (bll'lMfiit') A soft or 
affectionate nillet ; a love-letter. Pi^e. 

BIll-FIsu,* m. a fish of considerable size, found in the 
great lakes of North America. Blots. 

Bft^'iARD,* (bll'y^rd) a. Belonging to the play at billiards. 

BIll'i^rD9 , (bil'yyrdz) n. pL [billard, Fr.] A game 
played with balls and maces, or sticks, on a large table 
furnished with pockets. 

BIll'ING,* n. The act of joining bills, or of caressing. 
BiL'igjNG9-GATE, n. A market in London noted for fish 
and foul language : — profane or foul language ; ribaldry. 
BfLL'ipN, (bil'yyn) n. [Fr.] A million of millions, ac- 
cording to the English mathematicians ; but acwding 
to the French, only a thousand millions. Cotgrave. « 
BIll'mAn, n. } pK BIll'm£n. One who uses a bill. 
BfL'LQT,* n. Gold or silver bullion in the mass. Crabb. 
BfL^LOW, (bllMo) n. A wave swollen and hollow. Spenserm 
BIl^low, 0 . n. To swell, or roll, as a wave. Prior. 
BfL'LOW,* (bll'15) V. a. To raise in •waves or billows. 
Young, 

BTl'lqw-beat-en, (bllVbO-tn) a. Tossed by billows. 
BIl'lqw-v, (bIl'19-9) a. Swelling, turgid. Thomson. 
BfLL'STicK-ER,* n. One who pastes up a bill or adver- 
tisement. Booth. 

BI-Lo'b^te,* a. (Bot.) Having two cells or lobes. Crakb. 
Bi-l5'bat-i?d,* a. Having two lobes ; bilobute. Pennant. 
Bi'lobed,* (bl'lobd) a. (Bot.) Having two lobes. P. Cyc. 
BI-l 6 c'v-LAR>* a. Having two cells. Crabb, 
Bi-mXc'v-late,* a. Having two spots. Brande. 
Bi-MAc^V-LAT-?D,* a. Having two spots; bimnculate. 
Pennant. 

BI'mAne,* a. Havfng two hands. Kirby. 

Bim'a-noDs,* a. Having two hands , bimane. P. Cyc, 
fBi-MA'Rj-^N,* BI-mXr'j-caLj* Belonging to two seas 
Ash. 

BI-ml'di-al,* a. Belonging to a quantity arising from a 
particular combination of two other quantities. Smart. 
Ri-mCn'sal,* a. Occurring every two months. Smart. 
Bl-MiJs'TRi-AL,* a. Happening every two months; con- 
tinuing two montlis. Qu. Ren, 

Bin, n. A cell or chest for gram, bread, or wine. 
fBlN. Tlie old word for be and been. 

BI'na-RYj a. [Amiis, L.] 7’wo ; dual, double. — A binary 
number is a number consisting of two digits , as, 15, 74, &c* 
BT'na-RY, n. The constitution of two. Fotherby, 

Bi'nat,* a. See Binate. Diande. 

Bi'NATE,* a. (Bot.) Growing in pairs or couples ; spring- 
ing from one point, as two segments of leaves. P. Cyc. 

BIND, T. a. [u BOUND, pp. BINDING, BOUND. — BoundcU IS 
not now used except in an adjective form. ] To confine with 
cords or bonds , to gird , to fasten to , to connect closely . 
to cover, as a wound , to oblige by stipulation, oath, or 
by kindness , to make costive. — To bind to, to oblige to 
serve some one. — To bind over, to oblige to make appear- 
ance. 

bind, V. n. To contract its own parts together. 

bind, 71. A hop stem bound to the pole. Mortimer. Ligature ; 

— an indurated clay of coal mines. 

Bind'i^r, 71. One who binds , a m.m whose trade it is to 
bind books , any thing used to bind. 

BlND'?-Ry,* 71. A place where books are bound. [A new 
word, reputed to be of American origin. P. Cyc.] 
BInd'ino, n. A bandage , the cover of a book. 

Bind'JNG,* p. a. Making fast , obliging , obligatory : — noting 
a screw used by opticians. 

BInd' 1 NG-n£ 8 s,* 71. duality of b^ing binding. Coleridge. 
BInd'weed, 71. A troublesoin^eiius of weeds. 
BInd'wood,* (bind'wfid) tl The vulgar name of ivy in 
Scotland ; pronounced bln 'wild. Javiteson. 
Bl-NfiE'VATE,* a. Supiiorted by two nerves. Brande. 
BIn'NA-CLE,* n. (ATauL) The compass-box of a ship, for- 
merly called biUaclc. Mar. Diet. 

BIn'nv,* n. A fish , the barbel of tlie Nile. P. Cyc. 
BIn'9-cle, 71. [binus and oculus, L.j A kind of telescope, 
fitted for both eyes. , , „ . 

Bi-N6c'V-hAR> a- and oculus, L.] Having or using 

two eyes; employing both eyes at once. 

BT-no'mi-AL, a. Known by two jxAmea. — (Algebra) Noting 
a root composed of only two parts connected by the 
signs plus or minus. 

BT-n6m'IN-oD8, a. Having two names. Dr. T. Fuller. 
Binot,* 71. A variety or double mould-boarded plough. 
l^udon. 

Bi-n6x'ide,* n. A combination of oxygon and a metal, 
in which the oxygen is in a double proportion to what it 
is in the oxide. Francis. 

BI-fi<?'¥L-LATE,* 0 . (JBtiC.) Marked with two eye-like 
spots. Brande. 
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Bl -0 Dt-IfXM'lC8,* n. pL The doctrine of vital forces or 
activity. EhmgUam, ^ , 

BI- 5 G^aA>PH^Ry (bl-«g'jjr9-fvr) n. Ibiographet Fr.j A 
writer of biography or of lives. 

Bi-P-grXph'Ic,* o. Same as b'utgraphieal. Sevoard, 
Bi-<?-ORXPH'i-C^L, a. Relating to biography. Warton* 
BI-p-grXph'j-C^L-LV,* ad. In a biographical manner. 

JSc. Rev, „ , ^ 

BI-dG'RA-PHV, (bl-^g'rji-f?) n. [0[os and ypa0w.] The art 
of writing an account of the lives of individuals } the his- 
tory of the life of an individual. 

BT-6l'Q-OV»* »• 'The science of life } physiology. Dr. Black. 
BT'o-tIxe,* n. (Min.) A white or yellowish mineral. X)ana. 
Bi'Q-VXc, n. See Bivouac. 

BTp'^-roOs, [blp'^-riSs, IF. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. ; bl'pfi-rilB, 
S.l fl. [W»t« and parw. L.] Rnnging forth two at a birth. 
Bi-par'tient,'*' (bi-pAr'sh^nt) a. Dividing into two equal 
parts. Crabb. 

Bip'ar-tIte, niiTp'ju'-tlt, W.P. J.F. Ja. K. Sm. ; bl^p^r-tlt, 
S.] [imtwandparfuWjL.] Having two correspondent parts. 
IH-pAR-tI"tipn, (bl-p?r-tl8h'vn) ti. A division into two 
jiarts. 

Bi-pfic'Tj-TfXTE,* a. Having two margins toothed like a 
comtf. Brandt, 

Br'pjpD, n, X^l An animal with two feet. 

Bip'?-d^L, a. Two feet in length ; having two feet. 
BI-PfiE'L^TE,» a. Defended by a double shield. Brandt. 
Bi-P£N'N^T-?D, a, [6miw and penntCt L.] Having two 
winjrs. Derham. 

BPPE^y* n. [L.] (ZooL) A genus of reptiles resembling 
sera; a biped or two-footed animal. P. Cyc. 
BI-pEt'jJl-LODs, a. [bt3. L., and niraXov^ Gr.] (Bot.) 

Having two petals or flower leaves. 

BI-p 1 (n'nate,» a. (BoU) Twice pinnate. P. Cye. 
BT-pin-nXt'i-pId,* a. (BoL) Doubly pinnatifid. Crabb. 
lli-p6't.AR|* R* Doubly polar ; having two poles. Coleridge. 
Bi'pGnt,* ) a, (Bibliography) Relating to editions of 
B|-p6n'tjne,* I classic authors printed at Deus-Ponts 
(Bwonttunij L.), Germany. Dibdin. 

Bi-PONCT'v-AL}‘*R- Having two points. Maunder. 
BT-pO'pjl-late,* a. Having two dots or pupils. Brandt. 
Bi-qtjad'rate, Cbl-kw6d'r?t) fbl-kwSd'rut, J. F. Sm.; 
bl-kwi'drat, S. W. Ja. K. ; blkWji-drat, P.] n. (Jilgebra) 
The square of the i^uare, or the fourth power, arising 
from the multiplication of a square by itself. 
BT-qua-DRXt'ic, n. Same as biyuadrate. Brande. 
lii-QUA-DRXT'ic, a. Relating to the fourth power in algebra. 
lJi-RA'D|-^TE,* a. Having two rays. Brande. 

Birch, n. A well-known tree of several species. 

Birch, a. Made of, or derived from birch. 
Birch'broom,* n, A broom made of birch. Booth, 
Bir'chet^ (bir'chn) a. Made of birch. 

Bird, n. The generic name for the feathered race j a two- 
legged, winged, feathered animal , a fowl. 

Bird, v. n. To catch birds. Shak, 

BiRD'sdLT, n. An arrow used for shooting birds. Shak. 
Bird'cA 9E, n. An enclosure in which birds are kept. 
Bird'cadl, n. A pipe for imitating the notes of birds. 
B'ird'cAtch-ER, n. One who catches birds. 
Bird'cXtch-ing,* n. The act of catching birds. Booth. 
Bird'cu£r-RV,* n. A fruit much eaten by birds. Booth. 
Bird':^r, ». A birdcatcher. Minsheu. 

Bihd'-Eye, (bfrd'I) a. See BiROAErje. Burke. 
Biud'-e^ed, (bird'Id)a. Having eyes like those of a bird. 
Bird'-FXn-cj-^R, n. One who delights in birds. 
Bird^|NQ-Pi£ce, n. A fowling-niecc. Shak. 

Bird'lIke, a. Resembling a bird. JSTiccols. 

Bird-lime, n. A glutinous substance, by which the feet 
of small birds are entangled. 

Bird^lImed, (bfrd'llmd) a, Spread to insnare. Howell. 
Bird'man, n, A birdcatcher. L^Estrange. 

Bird qp PAr^^-dIse,* n. A bird of several species, some 
of which are very beautifuL Ed. Ency. 

B!RD'-PfiP-P?R,* n. A species of capsicum, which affords 
the best Cayenne pepper. Farm. Ency. 

Bird9^-Ch£r-RY, n. BiaocHCRRr. 

BittD9'E^E, (birdz'I) n. The eye of a bird , a plant, a 
species of primrose, or wild germander 
B!RD9'EyE, a. Noting a view of an object or place os seen 
from above, as by a bird, 

bird? 'FOOT, (bYrdz'fQt) n. A plant, or birds-foot tre- 
foil ; a ^cies of clover. 

Bird^'nest, n. The place built by birda,where they de- 
posit their eggs. — A plant or weed.— The edible birde^ 
neetf used as food by the Chinese, is a mucilaginous sub- 
stance, and is the nest of a species of swallow found in 
Java, Sumatra, Ac. 

BlfRD'-Spi-D¥R,* 71 . A species of spider. STirby. 
frfRD9'TARE^, (bfrdz'tArz) n. A plant. 

Bibd9't6nou£, (bxrdz'tung) a. A perennial plant j marsh 
iroundseL 

BPafims,* 71 . A vessel with two ranks of oars. Smollett. 
BUR&MJSf* n. [L.] An ancient galley with two benches 
of cmrs i a bireme. Crabb. 


BTr'o^N-D£R, 71. A sort of wild goose. 

BYr'een,* (bYr'kn) a. Birchen. ColUne. [«..] 

Bir'lAw,* or B?'iiAw,* 7». (Scotland) A law established 
tetween neighbors by common consent. Crabb. 
BIr'man,* n. A native of Ava or the Birman empire. Ency 
BIr-os-trI'tEs,* 71. (ZooL) A singular fossil shell. P. Cue. 
Bj-r6u'ba.* n. (MiiC) The Persian name of the turquoise 
stone. CUaveUmd, 

BIrt, n. A fish of the turbot kind, 

BYrth, r. The act of coming into life, or of being brought 
into the world ; act of bringing forth ; extraction ; rank 
by descent ; family ; the condition m which any man is 
born : production. See Berth. 

BYrth'dAy, 71. The day on which one is born j the anni- 
versary of one’s birth. Shak. 

Birth'dXy,* a. Relating to the day of one’s birth. Pope. 
BYrth'dqm, n. Privilege of birth. Shak. 

BTirth'j:.E 88 ,* a. Wanting birth. IP. ScotL fR.l 
BIrtu'nIoht, (-nit) n. The night on which one is 
born. 

BYrth'plXce, n. Place where anyone is born. Shak. 
Birth'rIght, ^rlt) 71. The right to which one is born. 
Birth'sIn,* n. Sin from birth , original sin. Prayer-book. 
BYrth'sSnq, n. A song sung at the nativity of a person. 
Birth-strXn'gled, (-Btrling'gld) a. Strangled at birth. 
Birth'wort, (birth' wiirt) n, A perennial medicinal plant. 
BY Sy* (Latin adverb.) Twice: — used in composition, con- 
tracted to bi; — also in accounts to denote duplicates of 
folios or accounts. Crabb. See Bi. 

BTs-Xn'nv-al,* n, (Rot.) A biennial plant. Perry. See 
Biennial. 

Bis-cXy'an,* 71. A native of Biscay. Murray. 

BIs'c<?-t1n, 71. [Fr.j A sort of confection. 

B(s'cu|T, (bls'kit) n. [frw, L., and cutty Fr., baked.] A kind 
of hard, dry, flat bread , a cake : — unglazed porcelain. 
Bi-sficT', V. a. [frw and stcoy L.] [l bisected , pp. bisect- 
ing, BISECTED.] To divide into two ports, or two equal 
jiarts. [parH. 

Bi-s£c'TlpN, 71. Act of bisecting; division into two equal 
BI-sCg'ment, 7 l One of the parts of a bisected line. 
BT-sEr'RA'^e,* a. (BoL) Twice serrate. P. Cyc. 
Bi- 8 £'tovs,* a. Having two bristles. Brande. 
BI-sfix'v-AL,* a. Having two sexes; hermaphroditic 
Brande. 

BIsii'QP, n. [UterKorTOfy Gr. ; epueopue, L. ; Ger.] 

An overseer, a spiritual overseer or superintendent.— 
(Episcopacy) One of the highest of the three orders of 
clergy, (distini t from presbyter and priest,) who has the 
charge of a diocese , a prelate. — A cant term for a drink 
made of wine, oranges, Ac. , a part of a lady’s dress , a 
tournure. 

BIsii'pp, V. a. To confirm, to admit into the church. 
Donne. To cheat or jockey in trading in horses. A cant 
term. Farm. Ency. 

fBlsH'pP-DftM,* 71. The dominion of a bishop. Milton. 
Bisii'pp-ElKE, a. Belonging to a bishop. Fulke. 
tBIsil'pP-LV, o. Bihlioplike. Hooker. 

BISH'pP-RlCj 71. The jurisdiction or diocese of a bishop. 
BYsh'P PS- WEED, n. An annual plant. 

Blsii'pps-WORT, (blsh'iips-wiirt) n. A plant. 
Bi-slL't-QUOOs,* a. (Bot.) Having seed in two pods. Crabb. 
BIsk, n. {bwqucy Fr.] Soup made by boiling various meats. 
BIs'K^T, n. See Biscuit. 

Bl 9 'MVTH, n. (Min.) A brittle, brilliant metal of a reddihh 
white color, of lamellated structure, and not malletibb'. 
B 19 'MVTII-AL,* a. Relating to or containing bisimitli. Smart. 
Bi 9 'MVTH-glXmce,* n. (Min.) A crj'stallized mineral. 
P. Cyc. 

BJS-MDTH'JC, or Bf9'MVTH-tc,'*' o. Relating to or derived 
Irum bismuth. Brande. 

BI^'MVTH-Ine,* n. (Min.) A sulphiiret of bismuth. Dana. 
Bfs'MV-TiTE,* ru (Mm.) A carbonate of bismuth. Dana. 
Bf-s6o'N0y* (b 9 -z 6 n'y 0 ) tl [It.] A person of low rank , 
a beggar. Beaum. if FL 

BI'son, (bl'sn, or blz'i^n) [bl'sn, IVb. ; blz' 9 n, Ja. Sm. ; 
bl'svtn, K, J?.] 11 , [bison. Fr.] A kind of wild ox, the 
animal which in the U. S. is commonly, but erroneouslj , 
called the buffalo, 

Bts-s£x'T}LE, (bls-sCkg'til) [bYs-oCks'til, S. TV. P. ,1. F 
E. Ja. K. Sm. ; bls's^ks-tll', KenncL] n. [Aw and sextdis^ 
L.1 year , a year which contains 3^ days, and in 
which February has 29 days. 

BYss'ling^,* r. pL Some as bicetinga. Farm. Ency. [Locoj, 
Eng.J 

fBls'spN, a. Blind. Shak. 

BI-STlp'ULED,* (-aid) a. Having two stipules. Hooker. 
Bts'TpN,* 71. (Ent.) A genus of moths. Dr, ImuA, 
B1s't5rt, tl [bistorta^ L.] A plant ; a species of polygo* 
oum, used in medicine as a powerful astringent. 
Bla'TOVR-y, (Ms'tur-q) n. [biatouriy Fr.] A surgeon’s In 
strument for making incisions. Chambers. 

BIs'tee, (bls'tyr) n. [Fr.j A brown pigment, or dark 
brown color made from the soot of dry wood, 
BT-sOl'c>^te,* o. Resting upon two hoofed digits. Brande 
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BI-60l'OOV8, o. L.] Clovenfoutod. Brnvint. 

BIT, tj. a. [». BtTTXo; pp, bitting, bittkd.] To put a bit 
on ; to bridle. 

BiT, n. The iron appurtenances or mouth-piece of a bridle ; 
a small piece : a mouthful ; a small silver coin j money : 
—a small tool for boring wood or metal. 

BTtcxi, It. The female of the canine kind. Spenser. 

BiTE, V. a. r*. BIT J pp. BITING, BITTEN OT BIT.l To CHlsh or 

sever with the teeth ; to give pain by cold ; to hurt or 
pain by reproach , to cut ; to wound j to make the mouth 
smart: — to cheat ; to trick. Pope. — To bite »«, to corrode 
copper or steel plates, as by nitric acid. See. 
bite, n. Seizure by the teeth ; the act of a fish taking tlie 
bait *, a cheat ; a trick ; a sharper. 

Bit'er. n. The person or thing that bites ; a tricker. 
Bj-ter'N4lTE,* o. (Pot.) Twice divided into three. Lottdon. 
Bit'ing, n. The act of biting or wounding. 

UIt'ino,* p. a. Sharp ; sarcastic j severe j caustic. 
liiT'iNG-LV, ad. With sarcasm ; severely. Harrington. 
Bit'l^ss, a. Not having a bit or bridle. Fanshawe. 
lUT'MiK-ER,* n. One who makes bits. Booth. 

Bits, n. pi. (JVaut.) Two mam pieces of timber, to which 
the cable is fastened when the ship rides at anchor. 
*Bit'ta-cle, n. See Binnacle. 

BiT'TEN, (blt'tn) p. from Bite. See Bite. 

Bit't^r, o. Having a hot, acrid taste; sharp; cruel, ca- 
lamitous ; painful ; reproachful ; mournAil. 

Bit't^r, n. Any thing bitter ; a bitter plant, bark, or root. 
BlT'TipE,* V. a. To make bitter , to iinbitter. Pdkington. 
BIt't^r-Ap'ple,* n. A plant and fruit. Booth. 
BIt'TEK-Asu,’*' 71. A tree , called also bitt^r-vDood, Booth. 
Bit'tiPR-B£an,* n. A deleterious or poisonous nut. Booth. 
Bit'teR-CC'cDm-ber,* n. A plant and fruit. Booth. 
Bit'tiPR-DXm'^ON,* n. A tree ; a species of quassia. 
Booth. 

tBlT'T^R-FOL, a. Full of bitterness. Chaucer. 
BlT'T^R-GOURD, 7L A plant. 

BiT'TifR-lNO,* called also BIt't^rn, n. A preparation 
used by brewers to adulterate beer. Francis. 
BTt'TER-Ish,'*' a. Somewhat bitter. OoldsmUh. 
Bit'T]^r-ly, ad. In a bitter manner : sharply 
Bit'tj?rn, 71. A bird of the heron kind, with long legs, 
and a lung bill, which feeds upon fish : — a bitter liquor, 
which drains off in making salt. See Bitterinq. 
BIt't?r-n£s 3, 71. Quality of being bitter; malice, sharp- 
ness. 

BIt't?R8,* n. pi. A liquid, or spirituous liquor, containing 
an infusion of bitter herbs or roots. Buchan. 
BIt't?R-3PARj* 71, (JUtn.) A crystallized dolomite. P. Cyc. 
B1t't?r-8w£et, n. An apple sweet and bitter: — the 
woody nightshade, a medicuial plant. 

BIT't^r-vItcii, 71. A genus of iilants, the heath pea. 
Bit'TJJR-WORT, (blt'ter-wiirt) n. The yellow gentian. 
Bit'tovR; (blt^tur) TL The bittern, Drydetu See Bittern. 
tBl-TUME\ n. Bitumen. May. 

Ilf-TOatED', (^l> 9 -tuind') a. Smeared with bitumen. Shah. 
Bi-tO'MEN, [b 9 -tQ'm?n, W. Jo. K. Sin. K. , bl-tQ'm^n, S. 

F.l 71. [L.J A compact mineral pitch , a tar-like com- 
bustible substance, called also asphaltuin. Elastic bitumen 
is a softer species, and is sometimes called fossd caout- 
chouc. 

Bi-TU'MJ-nXte,* r.o, [i. bituminated ; pp. bituminatino, 
nn uMiNATED.] To iinprecnate with bilunu n. Smart. 
B}-tij-mi-n1f'eR-o08j* Producing bitumf’ii. P. Cyc. 
Bi-tO-MIN-J-ZA'TIQN,* 71. Act of bituuimiAiiig. Journ. Sci. 
Bi-tO'MIN-IZE,’*' V. a. To convert into or combine with 
bitumen ; to bituminate. Phil. Mag. 

Bi-tu'mj-noOs, a. Containing or resembling bitumen. 
Bi'vXlve, fbl'vaiv) a. [6miw and ca/oa, L.J Having two 
valves or shutters, as an oyster. Woodward. 

BI'vAlve,* 71. {Zool.) A cruslaceous animal having two 
valves. Kirby. 

Bi'vXLVED, or BrvXLV-¥D,* a. Having two valves. 
Goldsmith. 

BT-vXi/vv-LAR, a. Having two valves. Mdlcr. 
Bi-vXs'cv-i.ar,^ a. {BoU) Having two vessels. Crabb. 
Btv^l-oOs, [bl'vf-us, Ja. Sin. R . ; blv'y^is, K. , blv'?-u8, Wb.] 
a. Having or leading two ways. 

\\BirouACf* (blv'wik) [bXv'wak, Jo. ; bXv'fl-?lk, J.j bTv^a- 
ftk, Sm. ; n. [bivouac, or bwac, Fr.] [Md.) The act of an 
army or body of soldiers watching or remaining all night 
in the open air, In expectation of an engagement. 
lilUvoUAC, (blv'wkk or blv'd-ak) v. n. [u bivouacked; 
pp. BIVOUACKING, BIVOUACKED.] To poss tho night m B 
state of watchfulness, ready for military action. 
lilx'hy* n, (BoL) A West Indian genus of plants. P. Cyc. 
BIx'wort, (blks'wUrt) n. An herb. Diet. 

B/z':^n-tInb. fblz^n-tln, W.Ja. Sm. ,* blz-jin-tln', K. : b?- 
zftn'tjn, Jtsh.] n. [from Buxantium.] A royal gift on festi- 
val occasions, which consisted of a piece of gold of the 
value of £16. Camden. Soe Bexant. 

Bf-zXRRS*,* a. [Fr.] Odd ; fiuitaatic ; whimsical. Karnes. 
BlXb, V, a, [1. blabbed; pp. blabbing, blabbed.] To tell 
what ought to bo kept secret ; to tell. 


BlXb, t>. n. To tattle ; lo tell tales. Shak. 

Ri.Xb, n. A telltula : a prater; — tattle. Bacon, 
BiiXB'BBR)Si. A telltale ; a tattler. Sherwood 
IBlXb'ber, V* n. To whistle ; to falter ; to fib. Skhtnen, 
BlXb'bbr-lTpped, o. See Blobbxklipped. 

BliAck, a. Of the darkest color; of the coloi of ii‘.ght) 
dark; cloudy of countenance; horrible; wicked; ob- 
scure; dismal. 

BlXce, n. The darkest of colors ; the color or effect arising 
from privation of light ; a stain ; a negro. 

BlXck, V. a. [l blacked; pp. blacking, blacked.] To 
blacken ; to make black. Boyle, 

BlXck'a-m66r, [biak/?i-m6r, P. F, K, Sm,^ bMlckVm«r, 
W,'\ n. A negro. 

BlAck'-Xrt,* 7L Magical art; magic. Crabb, 
BlXck'bAcked,* (-bakt) a. Having a black back. Pennant, 
BlXck'bXll,* 7l a bull of black color, used in balloting 
Smart, 

BlXck'bAll,* V. a. [i. blackballed , pp. blackballing, 
BLACKBALLED.] To rejcct by bl^ackballs or negative votes 
Johnson. 

BlXck'b¥R-ried-H£ath, (bllck'b^r-rid-hsth) n. A 
plant. 

BeXck^bbR-RYi A plant of several varieties and its 
fruit , the fruit of the bramble. Shak. 
BLXcK'BifR-RY-lNG,* 7L The uct of picking blackberries. 
.dsh. 

BlXck'bYlled,* (-bfid) a. Having a black bill. Pennant. 
BlXck'bhid, 71. A black singing bird. 

BlXck'board,* n. A board colored black, used in schools 
for forming figures, diagrams, &c., for explanation or 
illustration. Mann, 

BlXck'b5d-ing,’*' o. Betokening evil. Young. 
BlXck'-B6n-net * 71. A bird , the reed-bunting. P. Cyc. 
BlXck'-Book,* (blik'biik) n. A book containing a regis- 
ter of names of public officers for defamatory puriioses , 
a book kept in the English exchequer. Crabb. 

Bi.Xck'-b roiled, (-brdfid) a. Having black eyebrows. 
BlXck'-Bry'q-ny, 71. The name of a plant. 

BlXck'cXp,* 71. A fine singing bird, the bl ickcap warbler. 

Sweet. An apple roasted till its skin is black. Mason. 
BlXck'-CXt-tle, n. Oxen, bulls, and cows. See Cattle. 
BlAck'c5ck, 71. The heathcock, or the male of the 
black grouse or black game. P. Cyc. 
BlXck'-CDr-RANT,* 71. A shrub and its fruit. Booth. 
BlXck'-ea'gle,* 71. The common eagle, called by soma 
the nng-tad eagle. Booth. 

BlXck'eartii, fbllk'erth) n. Mould. Woodward. 
BlXck'en, (blak'kn) V, a. [i. blackened ; pp. blackening, 
BLACKENED.] To make black ; to darken ; to defame. 
BlXck'en, (bldk'kn) v. n. To grow black. Dryden. 
BlXck'en-?r, (bliik'kn-^r) n. One who blackens. 
BlXck'^y,* 7l a black person ; a negro. Dr. Abbot. 
Bl.Xck'-EYED, (blik'Id) a. Having black eyes. Dryden. 
BlAck'-FACED, (blak'fdst) a. Having a black face. 
BlXcK'fIsh,* 7l a fish of the perch kind, in Cornwall. 
Crahb. 

BlAck'-FlOx,* 7l a mixture of carbonate of potash and 
charcoal. Brande. 

BlXck'-FlYj* n. An insect of the beetle tribe, injurious 
to turnips. Farm. Ency. 

BlXck'frT-ar,* n. A friar of the Dominican order. Crabb 
BlXck'-Game,* 7L a bird : a species of grouse. Booth. 
Bjl.Ack'guakd,* (blag'gird; v. a. To abuse with vile lan- 
guage. JonCb. [Vulgar, colloquial.] 

BlXck'quard, (blag'gird) n. A man of coarse manners 
and abusive or vile language ; a vulgar, base fellow. 
BlXck'GUARD, (blag'gird) a. Scurrilous ; low ; vile. 
Prior. 

BlXck'GU^RD-Y^M,* tl The language or behavior of n 
blackguard. Southey. 

BlXck'-GDm,* n. An American tree, which bears a deep 
blue berrj^, and is valued for timber; — called also yeUow 
gum and sour gum. Farm. Ency. 

BlAck'hAired,* (blXk'Iiird) a. Having black hair. West. 
BlXck'HEART-?d,* a. Full of rancor or bad intentions. 
Booth. 

BeXck'ing,* 7 l Paste or liquid for blacking shoes. Day. 
BlXck'ISII, a. Somewhat black. Boyle. 

BlAck'-JXck, 71 . The leathern cup of elder times. Mdton. 

A mineral culled blende. , , . 

BlXck-LCai>', (blak-lt3d0 n. (Jl/m.) A carburet of iron, 
used for pencils , graphite ; plumbago. 

BlXck'lCg,* 71 . A gambler, a sharper at race-courses. 
Potter. A sheep with diseased legs ; a disease in sheep 
and c^ves. Farm. Ency. 

Bi*AcK'-LtT-T?:R,* 71. A name now applied to the old 
English or modern Gothic letter, or alphabet. Brande. 
BiiXcK'LV, ad. Darkly, in color , ntrociouhly. 
BlXck'-MXil, 71. A certain rale formerly paid in the 
north of England for protection to men allied with rob 
bers. 

BlAck'-MXr-tjn,* n. A bird ; the swift, a species of swal- 
low. Booth. 
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BlXcK'-MXtcii,* n. A pyrotecliuical match nr sponge. Sou 
ClAck-M6n'dav, (blak-mun'd?) n. Eiister-Aloiiday, 
which, in tlie 34th III., (then first so named,) 

Wtt# very dark and very iiu lenient. 

BlXcK^m66r, n A negro. Brnwne. See Blackamooii. 
bx.AcK^«>MoO¥H£D, (blak'mdathd) a. Having a black 
mouth ; scurrilous. 

BlXck^n^ss, «, The stale of being blacky darkness; 
atrociousness. 

Bi.Xck'~i*£o'pled, (-pe'pid) a. Having black people. 
BlXck'-POd'd/no, n. Food made of blood and grain. 
BiiXcK-RdD', M, Tlie usher belonging to the English order 
of tlie garter, so called from the black rod he carries. He 
IS of the king’s chamber, and likewise usher of the par- 
liaiiient. 

HlXck'smItii, n. A sinitli who works in iron. 
HlXck'tAil, n. A fish, called also ruff or pope. 
IIlAck'TIIOkn, n. The sloe ; prtinus gylvestris or spinosa. 
ElAck'-thrOat-ed,* a. Having a black throat. Pennant. 
Hl^ck'-TOED,* (bldk'tSd) a. Having black toes. Pennant. 
Ui.XcK'-TR£bSED,* (-trSst) a. Having black tresses. Scott. 
HlAck'-TwItch,* n. A noxious weed in wet grounds. 
Farm. Ency, 

}iLXcK-viij'A9El>» (bldk-vlz'^jd) a. Having a black ap- 
pearance. Marston. 

Bi.Xck'-Wasu,* (-wSsh) n. A lotion composed of calo- 
mel and lime-water. Brandt. 

BlXd'd^r,* t>. a. To puff up ; to fill with wind. Feltkam. 
BjlXd'deu, n. The urinary vesseJ , a thin, membranous 
bag containmg some fluid ; a blister , a pustule. 
IiLXD'D¥RED,(b|ad'd?rd) a. Swelled like a bladdcr.Drydcn. 
hLXD'DigR-KkLP,* n. Amarine plant. Ktrby. 
BlXd'd^r-NGt, n. A tree and its fruit. 
llLXD'D^K-SfiN-NA, n. A shrub and its fruit, winch is 
contained in pods inflated like a bladder. 

BeXde, «. The spire of grass before it j^ows to seed ; the 
sharp or cutting part of a sword, knife, &c. ; the broad 
upper bone of the shoulder : — a gay, dashing fellow. 
Prior. 

HeXiie, V. a. To furnish with a blade, [r.] 

Hlade'b5ne, «, The srafmla, or bone of the shoulder. 
liLAii^J^D, a. Having blades or spires. ShaJx.. 
Blaije'-M£t-ae,* n. Metal used for blades. JihUon. 
BlAde'smith, n. A sword cutler. Hnhct. 

JiLAE,* (bli) n. (Scotland) A thin plate ^ a scale ; lamina, 
a rough part of wood, as made by sawing. Jamieson. 
BeAin, n. A pustule , a botch , a sore , an infiamtiiution of 
the tongue , a disease m cattle. Exodas ix. 
llLAM'A-BLE, o. Deserving censure , culpable , censurable. 
IlLAM'A-BLE-Nfiss, n. Culpableness. fVhitlock. 
Hj.am'a-blv, nd. Culpably , censurably. Ayltffc. 

Blame, v. a. [bldmcr, Fr.J ft. blamko , pp. blamixg, 
r.LAMED.] To censure, to charge with i^ault. — To beta 
blarney to be blauiable. See IIcamc, n. 

Blame, n. Imputation of a fault , fault , cniiic , censure. — 
is ® peculiar structure of this word,” says 
f>r. Jolinson, “ in which it is not very evident v^clber 
It Ihj a noun or a verb ,• but I conceive it to be the noun , ” 
ns in the phrase “ He is tu blame which is equivalent 
to “ He 18 blamablcy worthy of blamCy or to be blamed.^^ 
JlLAMn'rOL, a. Culpable; criminal. Shak. 

IIlame'lj^ss, 0 . Free from blame , innocent. 
llLAME'Li^-LV, ad. Innoceutly. Hammond. 
nLAME'LESS-Nkss, Jt. liinucence. Hammond, 

Hi.am'£R, n. One who blames , a censur<>r. 

Blame ' woR-T^^^-^£3S, (bUrn'wUr-th^-nes) n. The qual- 
ity of deserving blame, .d. Smith. 

Hi.ame'woR-THV, (blini'wUr-the) a. Culpable. Martin. 
Bi.Ancii, V. a. ^iaacAir, Fr ] [t. blakched , pp. rlanching, 
HLATicHEo.] To whiten , to make while by iieclaig, to 
(hange to white. 

flJLA.vcH, V, n. To grow white ; to evade , to shift. 
ilLXNCU''^R, n. One who blanches or whitens. 
1 Jlancu-Im'¥-T¥R,* n. An instrument for measuring the 
ideaching power of certain chemical agents. SmarL 
IIlaach^-Farm,* n. (Late) A kind ofquitrent ; rent paid 
III silver, white-rent. Blackstone, 
liLANCH'iNG,* n. The art or act of making any thing 
white. Crabb. 

Blanc-Mange, *(br4-m5nj0 fhl<?-manj', fTb.Ashi hiang- 
ntSmh'y Sm.] n, [blanCy white, and mangcTy food, Fr.J 
A confected while ^elly; food made of milk or cream, 
sugar, ahnunds, isinglass, sago, bxc.. W. Ency . — Now 
written blane-mange by good authorities ; though here- 
tofore commonly written blanc-'Mo^cr. 

Ulan c-M ANGER,* (blli-niSnJO »• [f*«3 A coiifectod white 
Jelly. Merle. See BcpABc-Maboe. 

BlXnd, a. [blandusyh.] Soft, mild; gentle. Milton* 
BlAN-dA'TIPN, n. A piece of flattery. Camden. 
iLAN-DlL'p-autNCE, n. Fair and flattering speech, [net. 
fKLXN'DI-MfiHT, n, [blaniUmentumy L.] BlaiidiohmenL Bur- 
IIlXn'uiaii, V. a. [itandir^Fr.] [t. beanoisued ; pp. blan- 
DUHiBo, blanoishbd.] To Bootbe , to flatter ; to smooth ; 
to soften. Milton. 


BlXn'disii-^ir, «. One who blandishes. Cotzravo. 
BlXn'u}su-)NG, n. Blandishment. Beaumont. 
BlXn'djsh-ment, w. A% wf blandishing; soft words, 
kind treatment. Drydcn. [mere 

BlXnd'ni^ss,* n. State of being bland; mildness. Choi- 
BLAJV-&u7zLE'y* n. A small coin of Barbary, value about 
3 cents. Crabb. 

BlXnr, a. [blancy Fr.] White ; void of written or printed 
letters j without writing ; pale j confused j not having 
rhyme. 

BlXnk, n. A void space on paper ; a paper unwritten ; a 
lot by which nothing is gained j the spot which the shot 
is to nit. 

BlXnk, V. a. [t. blankkdj pp. blawkino, jilankzd.] To 
damp ; to confuse ; to eflace ; to annul. 
BlXnk'-CXr'trjdpe,* n. A cartridge containing pbwder 
only. Booth. 

BlXnk'^it, n. [blanehety Fr.] A soft, conrsely-woven, 
woollen cloth used for beds, for coverings of boraes, &c. 
BlXnk^^^ V. a. [{. blanketed; pp. blanketing, blank- 
eted.! To cover with a blanket , to toss in a blanket. 
BlXnkmpt-Ing, n. Act of tossing in a blanket j cloth or 
materials for blankets. 

BlXnk'lv, ad. In a blank manner; with confusion. * 
BlXnk'ness,* n. State of being blank. E. Erving, 

I BlXnk'-V£rse',* n. Verse; metrical language, the he- 
roic verse of five feet, without rhyme. Cowper. 

BlAre, V. n. To bellow ; to roar. Skinner. [R.] 

BlAre,* n. A coin of Switzerland, value about 3 cents. 
Crabb. 

Blar'ney,* b. A marvellous narration ; gross flattery ; 

unmeaning or vexatious discourse. Jamieson. [Low.] 
Blas-pheme', (bleis-ftjmO v. a. {blasphemOy low L. J [i. 
blasphemed; pp. blaspheming, blasphemed.] To speak 
in terms of impious irreverence of God or of things sa- 
cred ; to speak impiously of , to speak evil ot. 
Blas-phlme', V. b. To speak blasphemy. Shalt. 
Blas-PH£M'¥R, (bl^s-feni'^r) n. One who blusphemos. 
Blas-phlm'jng, n. The act of bliisphemv. Sandifs. 
Bi.Xs'piiij-moDs, a. Partaking of blasphemy , im|)iously 
irreverent with regard to God or sacred things , unpious. 
BLXs'PH?-Mof)8-Ly, ad. In a blasphemous mniiner. 
BlXs'phe-mv, (bIXs'fe-inp) n. Some indignity offered to 
God, or to divine things, m words or writing, impious 
malediction. 

BlXst, n. A gust of wind ; the sound made by blowing 
any wind irntrument, a blight; the infection of any 
thing pestilential , a disease in the stomach of cattle. 
BlXst, v. a. [i. blasted; pp. blasting, blasted.] To 
strike with a plague, to make to withiT; to blight, to 
make unproductive, to iajurc; to make infamous, to 
blow up mines, Ac. ; to rend asunder, as rocks by pow- 
der. 

BlXst.* v. n. To wither ; to be blighted. Shak. 

BlXst'ed,* p. a. Injurea or destroyed by some calamity 
blighted. 

Blas-tE'ma,* n. (Bot.) The axis of growth of an embryo. 
(AnaL) lluinogcncous, gelatinous, and granular basis of 
the ovum. Brandc. 

BlXst'er, n. One who blasts. 

BLXsT'fNG,* n. A stroke of wind ; a blight ; an explosion. 
Bible. 

BlAst'jng,* p. a. That blasts, blighting, destructive. 
tllLXsT'M^NT, B. Blast. Shak. 

BlXb-tq-car'povb,* a. (Bot.) Germinating inside of the 
fioricarp. Brandc. 

BlXst'pipe,* b. a pipe in a locomotive engine to convey 
the waste steam up the chimney, and quicken the fire. 
Francii. 

Bla'tant, a. [blatanty Fr.l Bellowing as a calf. Drydcn. 
BlXtcii, V. a. To bl&cken , to blotch. Harmer. tBee 
Blotch. 

DlAte, a. Bashftil ; timid. Johnson. [North of England 
and Scotland.] 

tBLXT-lf R-A'TIQN, 71. [blateraUOy L.] Noise. Coles. 
BlXt'ter, V. n. To make a senseless noise. Spenser. [r.I 
BlXt'ter-?R,* Tt. One who blatters ; a blusterer. S/nflrt.[R.J 
BlAt't 15 ;r-Ing,* n. A seiisoless prating. Lee. [r.] 
tBLXT-TER-66N', (blAt-t^r-rdfinO «. A babbler. Howell. 
BlAun'b6k,* n. (Zool.) A species of antt'Iopo. P. Cyc. 
BlAy, n. A small river fish ; the bleak, or white-bait. 
BlAze, n. A flame ; a stream of light ; a burning , a white 
mark upon a horse’s forehead ; a white mark on a tree. 
BlAze, V. n. [i. blazed ; pp. blazing, blazed.] To burn 
with a flRmi^ to flame ; to be conspicuous. 

BlAze, v. a. To publish ; to blazon ; to mark, as trees, by 
taking off the bark. 

BlAz'^r, 7u One who blazes. Spenser. 

BlAz^ING,* p. a. Giving a bright flame ; flaming. 
BlAZ'|NO-StXb,* n. A comet. Ferguson, 

BlA^ZON, (bl£i'zn) r. a. Udasonnery Fr.] ft. blazonxo ; pp 
BLAZONING; BLAxoBXD.j To explain tlie flgurca on en- 
signs armorial; to emblazon ; to deck; to display; ts 
celebrate ; to blaze about. 
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BTiX'zow,* (bli'/.n) V. n. To mako a brilliant figure; to 
shine. Vr, C/udmers. [R.] 

BlA'zon, (bla'zn) n. The art of drawing coats of arms; 

show ; divulgation ; celebration. Shak. 

Bla'zon-: 9R, (bl&^zn-^r) n. One who blazons. 

BlA'zon-RV, (bla'zn-r?) n. The art of drawing coats of 
arms; art of deciphering coats of arms; emblazuniy; 
heraldry. 

Bl£a, (bis) n. The wood just under the bark of a tree. 

BbfACH, (blSclO V. a. [l. BL£A.CMED ; pp. BLEACHirro, 

BLEACHED.] To Whiten by exposure to the air ; to 
whiten. Sliak, 

Bl£ach. (blSch) V. n. To ctow white. Shak, 

BlEacii'^R, n. One who bleaches. 

BLfiACH'^R-y, rt. A place for bleaching cloths; a bleach- 
er’s office or grounds. 

Bleach'ing,* n. The act of making or growing white. 
Bl£ak, o. Exposed to the wind or cold , cold , chill. 
Bl£ak, V, A small river fish of the carp kind. fValton. 
See Blat. 

BLfiAK'LV, ad. In a bleak manner ; coldly. May. 
Bleak'niC^su, n. State of being bleak; coldness. 

IBlSak'y, a. Bleak ; cold. Dryden. 

Blear, a. Dim with rheum or water , dim. Mdton. 

Blear, t>. a. [t. bleared ; pp. bleaeiwo, bleared.] To 
make the eyes watery, sore, or dim. 

Bllar'^d,* (bler'^d orblerd; p. a. Made dim ; dim with 
rheum. 

BLEAR'jpD-N^as, n. The state of being bleared. Wiseman. 
BLfiAR'-EfED, (bl€r'Id) a. Having sore eyes. SackciUc. 

BlEAT, (blCt) t). a. [u BLEATED i pp. BLEATING, BLEATED.] 

To cry as a sheep. Shak. 

BlEat, n. The cry of a sheep or lamb. Chapman. 
BlEat’INO, n. The cry of lambs or sheep. Bale. 

BlEb, n. A blister; a vesicle , a tumor. Sprat. 

BlSd. L & p. from BZc«d. See Bleed. 
tBL££,n. Color; complexion. Chaucer. 

BlEEo, v.n. [lbled ; pp. bleeding, bled.] To lose blood; 

to die a violent death , to drop, as blood. 

Bleed, V. a. To let or take blood from. Pope. 
BL£ED'lNG,*n. A discharge of blood , blood lotting. Crabb. 
BlEit, (bl5t) a. Basliful , bbite. [Provincial.] Bee Blate. 
BLfiM'iSir, V. a. [blSmtr, Fr.] U. blemished; pp. blem- 
liHiNo, blemished.] To mark with any deformity; to 
defame. U'^nt. 

BlBm'JSH, n, A mark of deformity ; reproach ; a soil , 
BL£lij:'|SH-Lfiss, a. Without blemish or spot. Feltham. 
IBlEm'isii-mEnt, «. Disgrace. Bp, Morton. 

|Bl£kch, t>. ». To shrink ; to start back. Shak. 

+Bl£ncii, t). a. To hinder. Careio. 
fllLfiNCll, n. [Weac&tf, Teut.] A start. Shak. 

1 BL£NCir£R, n. Ho or that which frightens 
lLCNCU'-H6LD-JNO,*n. (Law) A quitrent paid in silver. 
Blackstone. 

BLCND, V. a. [t. BLENDED (fBLENT), pp. BLENDING, BLENDED 

(fBLENT).] To mingle, to mix, to confound. [fTo pol- 
lute ; to blind. Speiwcr.j 

BlExde,* w. (Jlfwi.) A metallic ore ; a compound of zinc 
and sulphur, called by miners black-jack. LyelL 
Bl£nt)'?R, n. One who blends. Sfterwoud. 

Bl£nd'|NG,* n. Act of mingling or blending ; something 

BlEivd'wA-t^r,* b. A distemper Incident to black cattle. 
Crabb. 

BlEn'wv,* n. [JcA.] A fish of several varieties. P. Ctje. 
tBLCNT,i.&p. Blended. [Obsolete or antiquated.] Sec 
Blend. 

Bl£ss, V, a. [t. BLESSED or blest ; pp. blessing, blessed 
or Blessed is used as a verb, mvrticiple, and ad- 

jective ; blest^ rarely ns an adjective.] To bestow blessing 
upon ; to make happy , to wish happiness to. 0^ It is 
sometimes used in the form of an interjection ; as, Bless 
iLsf** “ Bless me ! ” MUton. 

BlCss'b^k,* n. (Zool.) A species of antelope. P. Cye. 
BLfiasED,* (bI68t) L &p. from Bless. Made happy. See Bless. 
BlEss'i^d, a. Happy , holy and happy ; happy in heaven. 
Bl£88'ijd-LV, od. With blessing ; happily. Sidney. 
BLfi8s^£D-Nfi8S, tu Happlncss ; felicity ; heavenly felicity ; 

divine favor. .... 

BLftss'^D-Tuts'TLZ, (-this'sl) It. The name of a plant. 
Bl£8s':^r, tt. One who blesses. Bp. Taylor. 

BLfias^fNG, R. A good thing invoked, bestowed, or pos- 
sessed , a benediction ; di'^no favor ; benefit. 

BLfisT, u Sep. from Bless. See Bless. 

BlE'ton-Ist,* n. One who has the fiiculty of perceiving 
subterraneous springs by sensation. Smart, 

Ble^, (Wa) t. from JJZaio. See Blow. , ^ ^ 

BlEyme, (blBm) a. An inflammation in a horse’s foot. 
BlIoht, (blit) n. A pestilence among plants ; an injury or 
disease incident to plants ; mildew ; any thing nipping 
or blasting. 

BlIsht, (blit) V, a. [<• blighted ; pp. blightiwo, blight- 
ed.] To injure by blight, blast, or mildew; to corrupt; 
to blast. 


BlToiit'ino,* p. a. Making unfruitful ; blasting. 
fBLTN, V. a. To cease or atop. Spenser, 

Blind, a. Destitute of siglit , unable to see ; intellectually 
dark ; unseen : not discernible. 

Blind, v, a. [L blinded ; pp. blinding, blinded;*] To 
make blind , to deprive of sight ; to darken , to eclipse ; 
to fill interstices between stones with gravel. Loudon. 
Blind, n. Something to hinder the sight ; something to 
mislead the eye or the understanding. See Blindage. 
BlInd'ajse,* n. A military building formed of stout ti.n 
ber, to secure troops, stores, and artillery : called also a 
blind. P. Cijc. , , , 

BLiND'-BE£-TLE,* 7L An insect, called also the eochchaf- 
er. Booth. 

BlInd^ijd,* p. a. Made blind ; deprived of sight 
BlInd'iPR,* «. Ho or that which blinds. — Blinders, caneti 
also toinkersy and blinkers, are an appendage to a bridle. 
Booth. 

BlInd'fSld, u. a. [i. blindfolded; pp. blindfolding, 
BLINDFOLDED.] To covcr ihB cycs ; to hinder from seeing. 
BlInd'fold, a. Having the eyes covered. Spenser. 
BLiND'F 6 LD-i?D,*p. a. Having the eyes covered with a 
blind. 

Blind'jng,* p. 0. Making blind ; depriving of sight 
BlInd'lv, ad. In a blind manner , without sight. 
Blind'-MXn,* n. A man deprived of sight. Shah. 
Blind'-MXn»§-BDff', n. A play in which one that is blind- 
ed tries to catch others. 

Blind'N£SS, n. Want of sight ; Ignorance. Spenser, 
Blind'n£t-tle, 71. The wild hemp. 

Blind'sIde, 71. A weak side , a weak part Sw^ft. 
Blind'WORM, (-wurrn) n. A small viper ; a slow-worin. 
BlInk, V. n. [bUncken, Danish.] [i. blinked , pp. blinkino, 
BLINKED.] To wink ; to see ouscurely, or with frcqneut 
winking. 

BlInk,* V. a. To start from with aversion. Smart, 

BlInk, n. A glimpse , a glance. Bp. Had. 

BlInk' ARD, n. One who has bad eyes ; something twink- 
ling. ' [Crabb. 

BlYnk'-BeeR,* n. Beer kept unbronched till It is sharp. 
BlInk'er,* n. One that blinks ; an evpansion on the side 
of the bndle of a horse to prevent Inin from seeing oa 


either side. Brandc. 

BlYnk'ing,* n. The act of winking with the eyes. Ash. 
BUNKS,* R. pi. Boughs put in the way where deer pass. 
Crabb. 

Bliss, n. The happiness of heaven ; complete happiness , 
felicity. , 

BlYss'fOl, a. Happy m the highest degree , blessed. 
BLias'FfiL-Ly, ad. In a blnsful manner , happily. 
BLls8'Ff)L-N£s8,n. Happiness. Barrow. 
fBLt8S'L£S8, a. Without bliss. Hawkins. 

[BlIs'sqm, V. 71 . To be in a state to receive the ram. Scott 
tBLls'sQM, 0. a. To tup as a ram. Coles. 
f BlIst. Formerly used for blessed or blest 
tBiAsTjp. Wounded. Spenser. . , ^ „ 

BUs'T£R, n. A pustule, a vesicle; a thin bladder on the 
skin , a plaster to raise blisters. 

BlTs'T?R. V. n. [t. blistered ;pp. blistering, dustbhed.J 
To rise in vesicles or blisters. u, * t 

BlTs'ter, V. a. To raise blisters ; to apply a busteruig 

Blis'T£R-V,* 0 . Having or resembling blisters. Hooker. 
BLiTE, 71 . A genus of plants ; a kind of beet ; strawberry 

HBlTthe, [bllth, S. W. P. J. E. F. Jo. Sm, K.l a. Gay ; any ; 

I joyous. Hooker. 

BlWhe'pOl, a. Full of gayety ; blithe. Minsheu. 
BLltHE'LV, ad. In a blithe manner. 

Blithe'nijss, 7l The quality of being bliHie. 
Blithe'sqme, (bllth'sum) a. Gay , cheerful. Philips. 
BLlTHE'SpME-Nfess, 71. The quality of being bhlhesomo. 
ILOAT, (bl5t) V. a. [l. BLOATED ; pp. BLOATING, BLOAlEU.J 

To puff up ; to swell, or make turgid. Dryden. 

Bloat, v. n. To grow turgid ; to swell. ArbiUhnot 
tBLOAT, tt. Swelled with intemperance, bh^ 
BLOAT'?D,* p. 0. Swelled ; puffed up ; made turgid. 
BLOAT'¥D-NE8S, 7L Turgidness. Arbuthnot , 

Bloat'?R,* n. One who b’'>at8, a kind of cured herring. 

BL^^Bf'm^'A small lump, aoiuething blunt and round; a 
bubble. Forby. [Provincial. I 
Bl6b'B¥R, n. A bubble ; blubber. Carew. 

BLftB'B^R-LlP, n. A thick lip. D^den. 
Bl5b'B£B-lIpped, (blSb'b^r-llpt) a. JJa^ng thick lip^ 
BLttB'LtPPED, (blBb'lIpt) tt. Some as blobberltpped. Grew. 
tBL5B'TXLE,n. AteUtale. Bp. ^racket. w . 

Bl6ck, 71 . [bloek, D.] A heavy piece of wood, marble, or 
other stone ; the piece of wood on which hats are formed , 
the wood on which criminals are beheaded ; an ol^uc- 
tmn — fJVaitt.) The case that contains the wheel of a 
pulley ; a ship’s block j a pulley. [A blockhead. Shak.] 
Bl6ok, b. tt. [ftloyacr, Fr.f f*. blocked ; pp. blocking, 
blocked.] To shut up ; to obstruct. 
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BLdCK-^DS', r. 0. {». Hi.ocKAUEu ; pp. BLorKADi vo, ulock^ 
A.USD.] To hhut uji, as u ptirt, «o as to prevent vosmcIh 
fyou £;oing in or out , to th».se bv obstruction. 
Bl.6ck-A.D£% h. The act of blocfcaiiing or shutting up a 
port, to as to prevent vessels from going in or out : a eioge 
carried on by shutting up the place to prevent relief. 
BLdcK^UfiAD, (blSk'hfid) n, A stupid fellow ; a dolt, ^ 
BlOok^-hBad-J^D, (blfik'-diSd-vd) a. Stupid 3 dull. L*E~ \ 
stramire* [^w.] 

BL6oi^iti?Ai>-Ii^Bi,* n. The quality of a blockhead. SnutrL 
BLdcK^ufiAD-Ly, a. Like a bl(»ckhead. Dryden. 
Bi46cK^-H60s£, 71. A fortress to defend a horboT) or a pass. 
Bl6ck'INO,* n, A rough, square piece of wood glued on 
the joints, on the under side of stairs. Francis. 
fiLdCK^lSH, a. Like a block ; stupid 3 doll. S/iak, 
BLdcK'lSH^LY) ad. In a stupid manner. Harmar, 
Bi.dcK'isH-N£ss, Tt. Stupidity 3 dulness. UakewdL 
BlOck'jlIke, o. Stupid. Bcaum. ^ FL 
Bl6ck'mak-¥R,^ n. One who makes blocks. King. 
Bl. 6 ck-T 1 s'j n. Tin cast into blocks or ingots. 

Hl6m'4.-EVj (bldm'?i-r9) [hiam'a-r?* K. fVb. Cobb; bl3'm?i- 
r?, Jo.] The first forge in the iron mills, or a mass of iron 
after having undergone the first hammering. Badey, See 
BnOOMAKT. 

fBLdN'KipT, a. Gray. Spenser, 

Bl6od, (bifid) H, The red fluid which circulates in the 
heart and bloodvessels of men and animals 3 one who 
has received his blood from another 3 child 3 progeny , 
family 3 kindred: descent, blood royal ; birth, murder 3 
a rake 3 a man of fire 3 juice of any thing. 

BlOoD, V, a. [«. BLOODED 3 pp. BLOOOiaO, BLOODED.] To 

stain with blood 3 to mure to blood 3 to let blood 3 to 
bleed 3 to beat. 

a. Of the color of blood 3 of a superior or particu- 
lar breed 3 as, a blood horse. Crabb. 
Bl6od'-BB-8P6t'T¥D,«. Spotted with blood. Shak. 
tBL6oD^-BOL^Ti^BED, (-t^ru) a. Clotted with blood. Shak. 
Bi.doD^>BOUOHT,* (blfid'bkwt) a. Bought with blood. 
Cowper, 

Bi.6oD'-coN-aOM'iNa, a. Consuming the blood. Shak. 
BLdoD'-DfED.* (blfidmld) a. Dyed in blood. Everett. 
Bl.6oD'-BX-TOET'JNO,*tf. Forcing out blood. Coteper. 
BEdOD^-FEO^-£E, n. A bulbous plant , the hminantbus. 
Crabb. 

Bl6od'-fr 6-ZEW, (blfid'frfi-zn) a. Uaving the blood fro- 
zen. Spenser. 

BL60D'QtJlLT-|-N£ss, (blfid'IIlt-^nfis) a. Murder. 
BLdOD'HfAT,* n. Heat of the same degree os the blood. 
Henry, 

BL6oiP-u5RSE,* 71. A horse of distinguished qualities or 
breed. Booth. 

Bl 6 od'-h 5 t, a. Hot in the same degree with blood. Locke. 
BLdOD^HoOND, (bifid'bdfind) ti. A hound that follows by 
tbe scent, and seizes with neat herccness. JJrydeiu 
Bl 6 od'j-lv, (biad'9-19) od. In a bloody manner. 
Cl.dOB'i-Nj&ss, (blQd'^nfis) n. State of being bloody. 
Bl 6 od'I.BS 8, (blfid'l^s) a. Without blood , dead. Shak. 

(hlud'lcs-l9) od. Without blood. Byron. 
BLfroo'LfT, (blfid'let) V. n. To bleed. ArbuthnoU 
Bl6od'e£t-TER, a. A phlebotomisL Wiseman. 
BL6oD^E£T-T|Na,* a. Act of lettmg blood 3 phlebotomy. 
Mead. 

BLftoD'LlKE,* a. Resembling blood. JodrclL 
Bl^Jod'-poe-lOt'ed,* o. Stained with blood. Pope. 
Bl6od^-R£D, (bifid 'r3d) a. Red as blood. Mirror for Mag. 
Be6od^*RE-EA^tiqn,* a. One related by blood or descent. 
Booth. 

BEftoD^EddT,* a. A plant ; the root of the sanguinaria 
canadensis, tbe root of wiiidli is of a red color , blc^wort. 
Brandt. 

BlOod'-SXc-EJ-fIcb,* (-fiz) a. A sacrifice made with 
blood. Shak. 

BL^oo'-sul-XEir, (blfid'sha-kn) a. Having the blood put 
in commotioD* B. Jonton. 

BEdoD'SHRo, a,* The crime of murder ; slaughter. 
BL6oD^8Hfi]>-i>JgB, IE One who sheds blood. 
BEf>OD^8HfiD-2>|Na, a. The shedding of blood. 
BEdoD^8HdT, (bl&d'shfit) a. Inflamed by turgidness of the 
bloodvessels; filled with blood, 

Bl6oi>'8h6t-tek, (bllSd'shfit-tn) a. Bloodshot. 
BEdoi>4iB6T^T£N-Nfi88, a. State of being bloodshotten. 
BeOob^-sIzed, (blfid'slzd) a. Sized with blood. Bcaum. 

AjEftoD'-SpXF-iH,* a. A disease incident to horses. Ash. 
BE5oiy-4SplEL.9E,* a. One who sheds Wood. Qa. Rev. 
BLdOD^>SpXEL.|Ho,* a. The act of •bedding Wood. Dr. 
Allen, 

BEdOB'-aTXlinED, (blfid^stand) a. Stained with blood. SAoX. 
BlfdOD'-STdziE, a. A dark-green, silicious mineral, varl- 
enrted by red spots 3 hematite 3 an amulet to ppevent 
bleedinf at tbe nose. 

BeSod'sBox.er, (blfid'sfik-^) a. He or that which sacks 
Mood : a leech ; a cruel man. 

Bl 6 oi>' 80 cx-|NG, a. Sucking Wood. Shak. 


Be 6 od'- 8W5 ln, a. StiffiiReil with blood. May. 
Be6oi>'thirs-T|-n£ss,* tl Uunlity of being bloodthirsty 
Ec. Rev. 

Be^od^thYrs-TY, d. Desirous to shed Wood ; murderous. 
BE6oD^v£s-S£E,a. A vessel in which the blood circulutea 
Be6od^wArm, a. Warm as blood. Coles. 
tBEttOD^wiTE, 71. A fine anciently paid for blood. 
Be6od'-w6n,* (blud'wfiii) a. VVon by shedding blood. 
ScoU. 

BeSod'wort, (bIfid'wUrt) n. An American perennial 
plant, the rod juice of which is used by the Indians to 
paint themselves with ; — a species of English wild dock. 
Bl6od'Yj (bifid'?) a. Stained or covered with blood , cruel. 
Be6od'y, V. a. To make bloody. Bcaum. ^ FI. 
Beood'v-eyed, (biad'?-Id) a. Having bloody eyes. 
Bd6od'V“PXced, (blfid'?-fa8t) a. Havmg a bloody face or 
appearance. Sfuik. 

Be6od'v-FeDx, (blfid'?-flQks) 71, The dysentery. 
Be6od'y-peOxed, (biad'?.flukst) a. Afllicted with the 
bloody-fliix. Bp. HaU. 

Bl6od'y-hOkt-ino, a. Hunting for blood. Shak, 
BlSod'v-mTnd-ED, o. Disclosed to murder; cruel. 
Be6od'y-R£i>» a. Having the color of blood. Pkd. Trans. 
BE5oD'Y-fic£P-T£RED, (Dlud'?-sfip-t?rd) o. Having a scep- 
tre obtained by blood. Shak, 

Be6od'y-Sw£at,* 7l The sweating sickness. Smart. 
Be55m, 7l [bloma^ Goth.] A blossom , a flower ; the open- 
ing of flowers 3 the prime of life ; native flush on tiie 
cheek ; the blue color uimn plums, Ac.: — a square piece 
of iron two feet long ; a mass of iron after having under- 
gone the first hammering. 

BEd6BI, V. n. [t. BLOOMED, pp. BLOOMINO, BLOOMED.] To 

produce blossoms 3 to flower 3 to blossom 3 to be in a state 
of youth. Pope. 

JBeoSm, V. a. To put forth ; to produce. Spenser. 
Be66m'a-B'V»* w* a mass of iron after having undergone 
the first hammering ; same as bloom or blomary. Francis. 
Be65m'jng,* p. a. Flourishing with blossoms or bloom; 
youthful. 

BeoOm'jno-ev, od. In a blooming manner. 
Be66m'E£SS,^ a. Having no bloom. E. Erving. 

Be 56 m'Y> a. Full of blooms or blossoms. Mdton. 
tBEdRE, 7L Act of blowing , a blasE Chapman. 

Bl 6 s'sqm, 7l The flower of a plant 3 bloom. 

BEds'spM, V. n. [l blossomed, pp. blossoming, blos- 
somed.] To put forth blossoms 3 to bloom ; to flower. 
Be 68'8QME^* (blSs'syimd) p. a. Having or covered with 
blossoms. Thomson. 

Be6s'S9M-v, a. Full of blossoms. Chaucer. 

Be6t, V. a. [blotter, Fr.] [l blotted , pp, blottiito, blot- 
ted.] To obliterate , to efface , to erase ; to spot 3 to stain ; 
to blur; to disgrace. 

Bl6t, 7k An obliteration ; a blur ; a spot ; a stain. 
Be5tch, 7k A spot upon the skin , a pustule. 

BEdTCH, V. a. To blacken ; to mark with blotches. Drayton, 
Be6tch' Y j* a. Having blotches 3 spotted. Smart. 
fBEOTE, V. a. To dry by smoke. Sherwood. 

BeSt'ter. n. Ho or that which blots or efibces 3 a waste 
book used in counting-houses. 

BEdT'TiNG, 7k The making of spots, marks, or stains. 
BEdT'TiwG,* p. a. Making blots; blurring, efiacing. 
BE6T'TijvG-PA-P]^R,* 7k Soft paper to absorb or dry ink. 
Henry. 

BEdw, (bl5) 7k A stroke 3 a calamity 3 a siidifen or fatal 
event ; an egg of a fly, or tbe act of depositing it 3 bloom 
or blossom. 

Be5w, (bl6) e. 71. [i. blew; pp. blowiito, bloww.] To 
make a current of air ; to pant ; to breathe ; to sound ; to 
flower; to Woom. — To blow over, to pass away without 
effect. To blow up, to fly into the air by the force of gun- 
powder ; to explode. 

Be5w. (bl6) V. a. To drive by the wind ; to inflame with 
wind , to swell ; to form into shape by the breath , to 
sound wind-music ; to wann with the breath , to spread 
by report , to infect with the eggs of flies . to flyblow.— 7'a 
blow out, to extinguish by wind. — To blow up, to inflate 
with breath ; to burst with gunpowder 3 to cause to ex- 
plode 3. to destrw 3 to kindle. 

BEdw'BXEE, 7k The dandelion in seed. B. Jonson. 
BE6w'¥N,*<7rBEdW'¥88,*iL A common prostitute. Smart 
[Low.] 

BEdw'ER, (bl5^?r) n. One who blows; an apparatus for 
drawim; up the fire in a stove or chimney. 

Be6w'-Pe1?.* 7k Tbe large flesh fly. Farm. Eney. 
BEdw^ING, (blowing) fk The act of blowing 3 a blasting. 
Be5w^-MIek,* n. Milk from which cream is blown off. 
Farm. Eney. 

BEdwrr, (blfin) V. from Blow. See Blow. 

BeSw'pwe, (WO'nip) n. (Chem.) An instrument by which 
a small jet of air is directed into a flame. It is used to 
ascertain the effect of intense heat upon a variety of sub- 
stances ; and It is also much used In soldering. 
BLdw/p5teT, (Mfi'piflnt) «. A child’s play. Dotuw. 
fBEdWTH, (bifith) n. Bloom or blossom. Raleigh. 
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BlOW'V,* (bl«i'^) a. Windy ; blowing. Month. Reo. [R.] 

H. A ruddy, ftit-faced wouch. Bp. Hail. A light 
•ort of garment. 

Bi>(5^zsd,* (blddzd) a. Sunburnt; ruddy and coarse. 
OoldmitlL 

BLd^^zy, 0* Sunburnt : high-colored ; tawdry. 

J BlOB, tJ. o. To swell. Mtrror far Maffmtratea. 
elOb^bj^b, n. The fkt of whales, or the cellular membrane , 
which includes it: — a bubble ; a sea-nettle. 

BlOb^BBR, V. n. [i. BLUOBKHSD ; pp. blubbkrino, blob- 
BXRKD.l To weep in such a manner as to swell tlie cheeks. 
Shak. 

BlOb^b^r, v.o. To swell the cheeks with weeping. Sidney. 
Bl&b'BBRED, rblfib'b^rd) v. a. Swelled. Drydetu 
BlOd^^'eqn, (bldj'vn) n. A short stick, with one end load- 
ed, used as an offensive weapon. 

BlOe,* [blu, S. tv. P. J. F. E. Ja. K. ,* bid, Sm.] n. One of 
the seven original colors. 

BIiOe, o. Of a blue color; sky-colored. Ure. — To look blne^ 
to be disconcerted. BrockeLL 

BlOe'bEli.,* n. A bulbous flowering plant. Farm. ^ncy. 
BLiOe'b^R-RV.* ». A shrub and its fruit ; a small berry, of 
several varieties, 

BiiOE'BiRD,* n. A small bird, with a cheerful song, being 
in America a harbinger of spring. P. Cyc. 
BlOe^6n-N]PT,* n. An annual plant and flower; bluebot- 
tle. Booth. 

Bi.Ce'b6t-TLE, (blQ'b5t-tl) n. A genus of plants ; a flower 
of the bell shape ; a fly with a large, blue bellv. 
BeOe'brBast,'*' 71. A bird resembling the redstart and wag- 
tail. P. Cyc. 

BlCe'BR£a8T-^:d,* a. Having a blue breast. IPdl. 
BlOe'-CXT,* n. A Siberian cat, valued for its fur. Booth. 
BlCb'-c(5l-QRED,* (-vrd) a. Of the color of blue. Swift. 
BLflE^-Dfiv'lL.?,* n. pL A cant phrase for dejection, hypo- 
chondria, or low spirits. Fo. Qu. Rev. 

Blue'-EVED, (bia'Id) a. Having blue eyes. Crashaw. 
BLflE^-GalfiS,* 71. A perennial grass; wire-grass. Farm. 
Eney, 

BlOewiAired, a. Having blue hair. Mdton. 

BlOe^LY, ad. With a blue color. More. 

BlOe'n^ss, 71. The quality of being blue. Boyle. 
BlCe^pS-TBR,* 71. The signal flag for sailing. Maunder. 
BlCe'-RO-in,* 71. A cant name for whisky, gin, &,c. T, 
Carlyle. 

BLflE'sxCicK-iNO,* 71. A cant term for a literary woman. 

Sir E. Brydges. [ Ch. Ob. 

BlCe'stOck'-ing-Tsm,* 71. Female learning or pedantry. 
BlOe'VEINED, (bluWand) a. Having blue veins. SluUc. 
BlOe'Y,* a. Partaking of blue; bluish. Southey. 

BlOff, a. Big ; suriy , blustering , obtuse, Bidden. 
BLt)FF,'*’7t. A high, steep bank or shore ; high land project- 
ing almost perpendicularly into tlie sea. Mar. Diet. 
BlOff'n^ss, Tu Surliness; bloatedness. The World. 
BliI'ISU, a. Blue in some degree. Shak. 

BLO'i:su-N£ss, n. A small degree of tdue color. Boyle. 
BlOn'OBB* »• n, [blunderen, Dutch.] [i. blundered, pp. 
BLUifDERiNo, BLUNDERED.] To mistake grossly , to floun- 
der ; to stumble. 

BlOn'obr, V. a. To mix or confound foolishly. 

BlDn'd^e, 71, A gross mistake , a jxilpable error. 
BlOn'di^r-bDss, 71. A gun of largo bore, discharging many 
bullets. Dryden. A blunderhead. Potter. 

BlDn'dbR-ER, n. Ono who coiiiinits blunders. Wattg. 
BeCn'd^r-U&AD, Tu A stupid, careless fellow. Id Estrange. 
BlOn'd^E-InGj^p. a. Committing blunders , grossly erring. 
BLON^D^R-lNG-LYy od. In a blundering manner. Lewis. 
BlOkt, a. Dull on the edge or point ; dull in understand- 
ing ; rough , rude , not civil ; abrupt. 

BLONT, o a. [*, BLUNTED ;pp. BLUNTING, BLUNTED,] To j 
dull the edge or point ; to repress. 

BlOnt'ing, 7u Act of dulling , restraint. 

BLDwT^isii,**' a. Somewhat blunt. .Ssh, 

BlOnt'jly, ad. In a blunt manner ; coarsely. Shak. 
BlOnt'niPss, 71. State of being blunt ; coarseness. 
BlOnt'wIt-t^d, 0 . Dull; stupid. Shak. 

BlUr, Tt. A blot ; a stain ; a spot. South. 

BePRjV. a. [i. BLURRED ; pp. BLURRING, BLURRED.] To blot ; 

to soil ; to obscure ; to stain. 

BlURT, V. a, [t. BLURTED ; pp. BLURTING, BLURTED.] To 

Utter suddenly or inadvertently ; to bolt. Shak. 

BLOSH, V. n. [t, BLUSHED ; pp. BLUSHING, BLUSHED.] To 
redden in the cheeks Brora shame, confusion, or modesty; 
to become reddish ; to carry a red color. 

BlDsh, V. a. To make red. Shak. [R.l 
BlObh, 71. Redness in tlie cheeks raised by shame or con- 
tusion ; a reddish color ; — sudden appearance or glance ; 
as, at the first blusk.** Locke. 
tBLusH^^T, 71. A young, modest girl. B. Jbnaon. 
BlObh'fCl, a. Full of nlushes, Thomson. 

BlOsu'(NO, a. The raising of blushes. Bp. Taylor. 
BlOsh'ino^'^P. o. Manifesting blushes or confusion. 
BLt)sH'x.|pss, a. Without a blush ; impudent. Sandys. 
BlOsu'Vi a. Having the color of a blush. Bacon. [B.] 


BlCb'tii^r, V. 71. [t. blustered; pp. rlusterino, blus* 
TERED.J To make a loud noise ; to roar as u storin ; tu 
bully ; to boast ; to swagger. 

tBLOs^TJ^R, V. a. To blow down. Seasonable Sermon. 

Bl.08'TYr, n. Roar of storms, tumult; a loud noise; tur- 
bulence; boast; buisterousness. 

BeDs'T¥r-]Pr, n. One who blusters ; a swaggerer 

BlDs^T]^r-Img, lu Tumult; noise. South. 

tBLOs'T^R-oDs, a. Tumultuous; noisy. Shak. 

B^^t (bd-mO) Tt. A note in music. Shak. 

B5, tnterj, A word used to terniV children. Temple. 

n. [I..] A race of large serpents: — an article of 
dress for tne neck, mode of fiir, and somewhat in tlu* form 
of the serpent boa. Scudamore. 

B6'A-CpN-8TRlc'TQRj* TL The largest species of variegub d 
serpents , a pythoiL Brande. 

Boar, (b6r) n. The male swine ; the wiJd boar. 

Board, (bOrd) n, A piece of sawed timber, broad and thm, 
and of undefined length ; a table , food , diet , the perauiia 
assembled round n table , a nuuiber of persons who liave 
the management of some public office or trust , a council , 
a court; the deck of a ship. 

Board, v. a. fi. boarded; pp. roaroing, boarded.] To 
enter a ship by force , to attack ; to lay with boards , to 
supply with food ; to place as a boarder. 

B5ard, v.n. To live in a house at a certain rate for eating; 
to bo furnished with food or minils. 

Board'^-BLE, a. That may he boarded. Sherwood. 

Board'^r, n. One who boards , a tabler. 

B5ard'|nq-HoDse,* n, A house where board is furnished 
Crabb. 

B5ard';no-PIke,* n. A weapon used by sailors in board- 
ing a ship. Crabb. 

BdARD'iNG-SjeuodL, (bSrd'ing-sk&l) n. A school where 
the scholars live and board with the teacher. 

Board'-Wa-<,j?§, (b5rd'wa-j(?z) n. pi. Wages allowed to 
servants to Keep tliemselves in victuals. Dryden. 

B5ar'J 8U, (bor'jsh) a. Bwinish ; brutal. Shak. 

Boar'-Sp£ar, n. A spear used in hunting the boar. Spea- 


B6ar'-ThIs-tle,* (b3r'thls-8l) n. A plant; — called also 
spear-thisile. Booth. 

B5ast, (b3st) e. n. [i. boasted; pp. boasting, boasted ] 
To glory , to vaunt , to brag , to talk ostentatiously , to ex- 
alt one’s self. 

B5ast, V. a. To brag of; to magnify ; to exalt. Psalms. 

Boast, tl A vaunting speech , an expression of ostenta- 
tion . a cause of boasting. 

Boast'Er, TL Ono who boasts ; a braggart. Boyle. 

Boast'fOl, a. Addicted to boasting , ostentatious. 

B6ast'fOl-lv,* cwf. In a boastful manner. Dr, Allen. 

Boast' ING, 7i. Act of making boasts. 

Boast'ino,* p.a. Making boasts, vaunting. 

B5AST'lNG-liV, ad. Ostentatiously. Decay of Piety. 

tB5A8T'lVE,(b5fc.t'iv) a. Presumptuous , boastful. Shenstone. 

Boast'l^iss, a. Without ostentation. Thomson. 

B5at, (bOt) TL A small vessel to pass the water, propelled 
by oars, by steam, or by sails ; a small ship or vessel. 

B5at,* V. a. [l boated , pp. boating, boated.] To carry 
or transiiort m a boat. Wdberforce. 

Boat'a-ble,* a. Navigable with boats. Mone. [U. S.] 

Boat'-BIll,* n. A bird of about the size of tlie domestic 
hen. P. Cyc. 

Boat'buIld-^r,* n. One who makes boats. Jodreil. 

Boat'-Fdy,* m. An insect which lives in stagnant waters, 
Crdbb. 


B6at'-Hook,» (bSt'hfik) tu Along pole with a hook at tlio 
end, which is used in boats. CrM. 

Boat'jng,* n. The act of conveying m a boat. Wilberfores. 
A cruel punishment, inflicted by the ancient Persians, by 
confining the offender between two boats, bfar. DicU 
tBp-i'TiQN, 71. [boarey L.] Roar ; noise. Derham. 
Boat'lIke,* a. Formed tike a boat. Drayton. 

Boat'man, 71 . / pi boat'm?n. One who manages a boat. 
Prior. 

B5at'-R6pe,* 71 , A rope fastening a boat to a ship. Crabb, 
B5at'8h£ll,* tu a crustaceous animal. Hdl. 
Boats'man, 71 . Same as boatman. Dryden. _ „ , „ 

B5at'8wAin, (bat'swan or bC'sn) [bSt'swan, colloquially 
bd'sn, W. Sm. i bo'sn, S. P. K. R. ; bol'swan or bQ'sn, J. F. 
Ja. } bot'sn, £.] n. An oflicer on board a ship who has 
ebargo of the boats, rigging, anchors, and cables, and 
whose duty it is to summon the crew 
B5 b, V. tt. [i. bobbed ;pp. bobbing, bobbed.] To strike, 
as by regular mechanical motion ; to beat ; to clip ; to get 
by cheating ; to cheat. , ^ ^ , 

B6 b, V. n. To play backward and forward ; to bait or angle. 
B6E, n. Something of small size, or curtailed, or that hangs 
80 as to play loosely ; a round ball at the end of a string ; 
a blow ; the burden of a song ; a term in ringing ; a worm 
used for a bait in angling ; a bobwig ; a jest or Joke. 
tBp-BXNCE', n. [Fr.] Boasting. Chaucer. 

B6b'B¥R-V»* A disturbance; nonsense. Forby, [Collo- 
quial and vulgar.] 
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6<Sb'BIIV, b, [^oMns, Pr.) A email, wooilen pin to wind 
thread on, used in making lace, &c. ; a round cape. 

B5b'b|N work, (.-wUrk) «. Work woven wjth bobbins. 

BOB'cHfiR>RY» »». A play among children, in which a 
cherry is bung so as to bob against tlie mouth. ArbvtAnoU 
n, A beautiful singing-bird of America, 
called alM) boholinknhom, bob4tnkf rw^-btrd, and rud-btrd, 

P, Cye, 

BCb'stXy,* r. (A*oiit.) A short roM used to conflnd the 
bowsprit downward to the stem. Mar, Diet, 

BdB'TAiL, n. A tail cut short ; the rabble. 

B5b'tAilbd, (bbb'tald) a. Having a tail cut, or short. 

B6b'TAIL-WTg,* n. Same as bobtng, Bootk, 


BOM 


^ ^ ^ ^ , resembling 

taffeta; calomimco. Cotgrave, 

B5CK']^->i.fiT, n. A kind of long-winged hawk. Crabb. 
li5cK'£-R£T, n. Same os bockdet Bailey. 

BdcK'j:NO,*». Red herring: — a coarse woollen stuff. Crabb. 
B6ck'J-And,* n, {Lata) A possession or iniierilance held 
by evidence m writing , bookland. Hume. 

B5dr, V. a. [(.boded: bodinq, booed.] To portend; 

to foreshoi^ to forebode. Shak, 

Bode, e. n. To be an omen. Dryden, 
tB5DB, n. An omen ; delay or stop. Chaucer. 
BoDE^MigNT, n. A portent ; omen. Shak. [R.l 
fBdD^E, e. N. To boggle , to stop ; to botch. Shak, 
tBdD^E, n. A botch. Whitlock, 

BttD'jcE, (bSd^s) *, Short stays for women ; a corseL 
B(^d'}ED, a. HaWng a body shaL 
B6d^{-l&ss, a. Having no body: incorporeal. 
BdD'i-L)-N£8s, ju Corporality. Minaheu. 

B6D^i-EV, a. Relating to the body , corporeal ; real. 
BdD^f-LY, ad. In the form of a body ; corporeally. 
BdD^jNe, B. A foreshowing ; omen. Bp, Ward, 

B6d'kin, r. An instrument used to Imre holes in cloth, &e.; 
an instrument to draw a thread through a loop , an in- 
strument to dress the hair, [f A dagger. Chaucer,] 
B6d'K|N-work,* (-wUrk) n. A sort of trimming. Crahh. 
Boodle,* b. A Scotch penny, equal to half an English 
penny. W, Scott. 

Bod'l^i-aw,* (bbd'l^-^m) a. Relating to or founded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley ; as^ ** the Bodleian Library.” Warton. 
B6d'y> a- The material substance of an animal , matter, 
or the material part, exposed to spirit , any t><>rtion of 
matter of which the existence can be perteived by any 
of the senses, — a person, reality; a collective mass, 
the main army ; a corporation ; the main part , the bulk , 
a system ; strength ; substance. — (Oeeiw.) Any solid 
figure. 

BSd'y, V. a. [i. BODIED ; pp. bodtiwo, bodied.] To change 
to or produce in some form. Shak. 

B6d'y-^lotuz^j n. pL Clothing for horses. Sec Clothes, 
(-K^d) R. The guard that protects the per- 
son ; a life-guard. 

r. a nation or community constituted 
under a government or police. Butler. 

Bck-o'tian,* (b^'sh^n) n, A native of Bmotia in Greece. 
Clarke^ 

B<K-d'TiAif,* a. Belonging to Bceotia ; dull ; rude. Mitford. 
B&6, R. Iboffy Ir.f eq/tl A marsh ; a morass; a qiiagiiiire. 
— Bogtron^orCy a hydrate of iron deposited by water, a 
sort of ore found abundantly in low, swampy grounds, 
in amorphous or tuberous masses. 

B5o. 9. a. To whelm as in mud or mire. B. Joneoru [r.] 
B6ci^b£aw,* r. a plant called the buckbean and water- 
trefoil. Bootk. 

Bdo'-RARTH,* r, (JfiK.) An earth or soil composed of 
sand and a portion of vegetable fibre partially decom- 
posed. P. Cye, 

Bo&'GLE, V. n. [L boooled ; pp. dooglirg, booolkd.] To 
start ; to stammer ; to hesitate ; to dissemble. 
n. One who boggles; a doubter. 

B6G'&l,fNG,* p. a. Hesitating; starting back. 
tfi6G'OL|8£L a. Doubtful. Bp. TayUrr. 

Bda^GYf « bog; maraby; swampy. Mdton. 

B5o^h508E, r. a house of office ; a pnvy ; a Jakes 
BdG'LXlfD, a. Living in a boggy country. Dryden. 

Bd'OLE, or Bdo'OLE, r. A bugbear ; a spectre. BroeketL 
[Local, Eng.] 

R. A perennial jdant, called also ruek-graat. 

Bdo'-TR6T-Ti?E, R. One who lives in a boggy country. 
Bb-HtA', (b6-h6') R. An inferior species of black tea. 

r. a native of Bohemia. Ed, Emey, 
a. Beioof^ng to Bohemia. Ed. Ency. 

BoIl. V. R. tbnlbay L.] ft. boiled ; pp. roiliro, boiled.] 
To nave a bubUiog motion, or to be agitated by beat : to 
be hot ; to move like boiling water ; to cook by boiling, 
V. a. To heat to a boiling state ; to cook by boiling. 
BdlL, R. A sore, angry tumor terminating in a pustule. 
BdlLED,* (btflld) p. a. Heated or dressed in boiling water. 
BdlL^igR, a. One who boiis j a vessel in wbich a liquid is 


boiled ; that part of a steam engine in which steam it 
generated. 

B5lL'¥R-y, R. A place where salt Is boiled. 

BoYi.^ING,'* p, a. Agitated by heat. — The boiling uomt is 
the temperature at which liquids are in a state of ebulli- 
tion by heat. I’he boiling point Of water is 2151“ of Fahr- 
enheit. Brande. 

B5Yi.f|NO, n. Act of boiling ; ebullition, 

B5Ys'T]?R-ofis, 0. Loud; turbulent; stormy, noisy; vio- 
lent; disorderly. 

Bbls'T^R-oDs-LY, ad. In a boisterous manner. 
BoIb'tiPR-o0s-n£s8, n. Turbulence. Mfore. 

B6 'la-RY> Partaking of the nature of bole or clay. 
BdLD, a, Daring ; brave ; fearless ; executed with spirit ; 
confident , impudent , striking Ui the siglit ; open : — steep 
and abrupt, os, “ a bold shore.” — I'o make boldy to use 
freedom. Shak. 

fBoLD, ». a. To bolden ; to make bold. Ji. Halt, 
tBoLD'EN, (bdld'dn) v. a. To embolden. Shak. 
BdLD'FicE, B. Impudence; sauciness: — a term of re- 
proach. 

Bold^fAckd, (hSld^fSst) a. Impudent. Bp. BramhaU, 
Bold'ly, od. In a bold manner ; daringly. 

Bold^N¥SS,r. Quality of being bold ; bravery; confidence ; 

courage; fearlessness; assurance. 

BoLD'-^HdRE,* n. An abrupt and steep sea-coast or shore. 
Crabb, 

B6i.D^sPlR-fT-?D,* a. Courageous : adventurous. Scott. 
BdLE, R. The trunk of a tree ; a stalk or stem ; a six-bushel 
measure of corn, or two of salt. Soe Boll. — A tnablo, 
clayey earth, of wbich one kind, Armenian boUy is much 
used as a drug. 

SQ-JL&'RQy* n. [Sp.] A popular Spanish dance. Brande. 
Bp-l£t'|c,* a. (Chem.) Obtained from boletus ; as, boletta 
acid. Braimte, 

TijSy* n. [L.] (BoL) A sort of fungus ; a genus of 
mushrooms. Brande. 

BO^AlSy n. f pL B6L'f~DEgy [L.] A meteor , a plummet. 
Boll, e. R. [t. bolleo ; pp. bollirg, bolled.J To form 
into a seed-vessel. Exodus ix. 

Boll, b. The pod or capsule of a plant: — a measure of 
two bushels of salt. — (Scotland) A inentiire of gmin, m 
wheat and beans, equivalent to 4 Winchester bushels , 
of oats, barley, and ;H>tatoe8, equal to 6 bushels. Loudon. 
B5ll'|NG, n. A lopped tree ; a pollard. Ray. 
B6-LOON-£§E',*(bd-l9n-y€z0 o. Relating to Bologna, or to a 
school in painting. Brande, 

B9 -l 6 gn'i-an,* (i^-15'ny?in) a. Belonging to Bologna, — 
noting a stone winch is a sulphate of barytes. Hamilton. 
BoL'sT^fR, n, \bolster. Goth.] A round, long pillow ; a pad 
or quilt, as or a sadale : — a compress on a wound ; tliat 
part of a knife blade which joins the end of the handle. 

B0L^8T£R, V. 0. [l bolstered pp. BOLSTERING, BOLSTER- 
ED.] To support the bead with a bolster ; to support ; to 
swell out. 

Bol'st^r-CXse,* r. a case to hold a bolster. Booth. 
B5l^st^ked, (barst^rd) a. Supported ; swelled out. 
Bol%T£R-?r, 7 u One who bolsters. 

BoL'STiR-lNG, n. A prop ; a propping ; a support. 

Bolt, n. [boUt GcRh.] ^niething thrown ; an arrow ; a 
thunderbolt , an iron or wooden pin or bar ; the bar of a 
door ; an iron to fasten the legs of a pnsoner ; a sieve. 
Bolt, v. a. [i. bolted , pp. boltirq, bolted.] To fasten 
with a holt ; to blurt out prccipitanlly , to swallow hasti- 
ly ; to fetter , to sift , to separate from bran ; to examine. 
Bolt, v. n. To spring out with speed and suddenness. 
Bolt'9D,'*'p. a. Fastened with a bolt : sifted with a sieve. 
B6 l^t?l,» r, (Arch.) A Gothic or complex column. EiLEncy. 
BdLT'j^R, n. One who bolts , a sieve ; a net 
fBoLT'^R, ». «• To besmear. Shak. 

Bolt'h£ad, (baitMiSd) n. A globular flask with a tubular 
nock, used by chemists. 

BSLT^fNG,* R. The act of sifting or of fastening. 
BdLT'iNO-C'L5TU,* R. Cloth of whicli bolters are made. 
Smart. 

Bolt'ino-HoOse, n. A place where meal is bolted. 
Bolt'jng-HOtch, n. A tub for boltea meal, Shak. 
B6 lt'jng-TDb, r. a tub to sift meal in. B. Jonson. 
B5i/tpn-1t£,* r. ^(r.) a mineral found in limestone, 
at Bolton, Moss. Dana. 

Bolt'-Rope, r. (J^aut.) A rope on which the sail of a 
ship is fastened. 

B5lt'8PR1t, n. (JVaitL) See Bowsprit. 

Bo'lvs, r. [L. ; /fcuAof, GrJ (Med.) A very large pill. 
B6 mb, (bQm) R. [bonmey Teut.] [A loud noise. Bacon J 
A hoUow ^1 or shell of cast Iron, having an orifice 
through it, and filled with gunpowder, to be tlirown out 
firom a mortar. 

fBdMBy (bOm) V. n. To sound. B. Jonson. 

B6 mb, (b&m) V, a. To bombard. Prurr. [a.] 
fBftMMBXRD, n. [hombardOyl*.] A great gun ; a barrel. Skak. 
BYYm-bXrd^ (bom-bkrdO ft. nombarded ; pp. bombard- 
iRo, ROMBARDBD.} To attack with bombs, 
B(lM-Bi!LRD-i£R', n. An engineer who shoots bombs. 
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BAN-BXED'Mfirr, n. Act df bombtu’dlng j an attack by 
throwing bomba. 

n. Bombastic language. B. Jonson. 
^M-bXst', or Bdsc'BJtsT, [bam-ba^t', P. J. F. ,• bam-bitst' 
& E. SnuJa. R, f bam'biist, fF. Wb, Ash,} n, FA stuff o^ 
■oft, loose texture, used to swell a garment. Shak,] Big, 
blgh>8uunding, senseless language ; fustian. 

DdM-oXsT', fbam-bitst^ J. p , ; bfim-bftst', 8, W. 8m, R. • 
bam'bdst, ffi,AsA,] a. High-sounding; bombastic. iSAoJb. 
tBftw-BXsT', V, a. To Inflate. Bp. HaU. 

B6ac-Bis'T{c, 0 . Partaking of bombast; of great sound 
with little meaning. 

BdM'B^iS-TRy, n. Swelling words without much meaning; 
fustian; bombast. Swift, [a.] 

BftM'BXx,* n. (Bot.) A genus of trees yielding cotton. 
Brands. 

B6M-B4L-ZfiTTE',*n. A thin woollen stuff. Booth, 
B6ai-B^-z2]yB^, n. [frombyeinus, L.] A slight stuffs, of which 
the warp is silk and weft worsted, chiefly black. 
BdaiB^-CH&sT, n. A chest fur holding bomba. 
B<5M-B?R-NTcK'|fi.,* ru German rye bread made of un- 
sifted meal : — a term given in derision. Scudamore, 
BdM'Bj-iTE,* n. (Ckem.) A salt formed by the combina- 
tion of bombic acid with a base. P, Cyc, 

B6m:'bic,* a. Relating to the silk-worm. P. Cyc, 
tBditf-Bl-Li'TiQN, n.T*oniiiZo, L.] Sound; noise. Browne. 
llpM-BlL'l-oOs,* a. Uavuig or making a humming noise. 
Derkam, 

BdMB'-KfiTCH, ) B. A strongly-built ship for firing or 
UftMB'-Vjts-sBL, 1 throwing bomba. 
b6mb'“PE66f,* a. Effectually protected against shells. 
Booth, 

BiiMB'-SHftLL,* (bfim'shCI))!. A bomb or shell to be filled 
with gunpowder, and thrown by n mortar. Smollett 
BqM-ByC'I-NODs, a, [bombyeinua, L.] Made of silk ; of the 
color of the silk-worm. 

B6m'b 1?X, (bSm'blks) n, [L. ; Gr.] (FnL) The 

silk-worm or caterpillar. 

B<5'.va FPoEf jlj.j in good faith,] ad. Really, truly; sin- 
cerely : — a. Sincere , really meant. — It is a Latin phrase, 
used both 08 an adjective and an adverb. 
tlJQ-NXlR', a, [bonnaire, Fr.] Complaisant ; yielding. 
Bo-N^-PART'l§M,* n. Policy of, or adherence to Bonaparte, 
Ed, Rev, 

BO'rfA P6Snf~TtfR4.f n,pL [L.] (Law) Perishable goods. 
Hamilton, 

Bo'iV<i-B5'B4, n. [buona ra&a, Ital.] A showy wanton. 
Skak, 

BQ-yXs' n, [L.] A kind of wild ox , a bison. 
tB6N'CHlEP, n, [ftoncAc/. Fr.l Good consequence. Thorpe, 
BOar.p’jTitBi^/EiV, (b8n-kr6t'yen) n, [Fr.] A kind of pear. 
B6.VD, a. Any thing that biiius; a connection; cord or 
chain , liipmont ; union , cement of union ; a writing 
of obligation to pay a sum, or perform a contract : — pL 
iiuprisoument. — (Arch.) A method of laying stone so as 
to break joints, or so that the joints may be as far apart 
as possible. 

bond, a. Bound ; in a servile state. 1 Cor, 

Bc^ND'A»E,n. Slavery; imprisonment; captivity. 
B5 nd'--Ceed'1-TC>r,* n. (Law) One who luis a security for 
a debt under the obligation of a bond. BLukstone. 
B6iVD'*-DfiBT,* (-dfit) n. ( I.aw) A debt contracted under the 
obligation or a bond. Burrows, 

B5no'mAid, n. A young female slave. Shak, 

B6nd'm^n, n . ! pL BdND'H]^N. A man slave. 
B5ND'RkR-yj\NT, n. A slave. Leviticus xxv. 
BOyD'sBE^VjCE, (bSnd'stSr-vjs) n. Slavery. 2 Kings ix. 
B6ND^aLXVE, n. A man in slavery. Sidney. 

B6nd9'm^n, n, ; pi b5nd§'.m:¥N. One who is bound, or 
who gives security, fur another. 

B5nd'wom--{ln, (bSnd'wQin-Jin) n. A woman slave. 

Bone, n. The firm, hard substance* in an animal body 
which supports its fabnc ; a piece of bone, with or with- 
out flesh ; soroething^made of bone. — T'o make no bones, 
to moke no temple. Bp. Hall 
B5ne, V. a. [i, BOHKD ; pp. bonino, Boirsn.] To furnish 
with or put bones in ; to take bones out, as from meat. 
B&ne^-A£:he, (bOn^ak) n. Pain in the bones. Shak. 
B5ns'breXk-]^r^* n. The seareagle or osprey. Booth, 
boned, a. Having bones ; bony ; freed from bones. 
BOne^lXob, n. Lace woven with bobbins. 

BOns'l^ss, o. Destitute of bones. Shak, 

DONE'sfiT, t». n. [». BONBtKT;jPp. BOrrsSBTTINO, BOWBIST.] 
To set or restore a dislocated or broken bone. Wiseman, 
B5NE^8fiT-T]i;B, %, One who sets bones. Denham, 
BdNE^skT«T}Na,* n. The art of •ettlng bones. Gemt Mag. 
BONE^apXv-lN,'* ti. A diBease of the hock-Joint of a horse. 
f^rm, Ency, 

Bq-nSt^TA, n. a tea fish. Sir T. Herbert, See Bonito. 
BOn'pIrb. [WnTlr, W. P,J. F, Jo. K, Sm.f bOn'flr, &] 
n, [ften. Ihr.. and jire,] A large*fire made on festive occa- 
■iona, for triumph or amusement. 
iBON^REXcE, (bon'ffiUt) n. [frowM FrAce, Pr.l A forehead 
cloth, or oovwng for the forehead. Beaum, ^ jn. 


tB6N^I-F?, V. a, [bonifier, old Fr.] To convert into good 

Cudworth. 

Bq-nI'to,* n. A large sea fish ; the scomber. Brands, 
tB6N'i-Ty, n. Goodness. Benley, 

Bon-Mot, (bSn-indO [bdng-md^ 8m. JT. ; b8n-m0% JMa- 
vor.] [Pr.l A jest ; a witty reply, or repartee. 
BtiNyE^BoupjiS, n, [Fr.] A delicate morsel. C, C, Felton, 
B6n'n?t, n. A woman’s covering for the head ; a cap or 
hat.— -(Fort.) A kind of little ravelin. — (JVoitt.) A soil 
attached to another. 

IB^n’net, r. n. To pull off the bonnet. Shak. 
B6n^n?t-^d,* a. Furnished with a bonnet. Mrs, Butler. 
tB6N'Ni-B£L, n, [bonne and belie, Fr.J A handsome girl. 
Spenser, 

B6n'ni-lXss, n. A beautiful maid. Spenser, 
tBdN'Ni-LV, ad. Gityly , handsomely ; plumply. 
IB&n'nj-nRss, n. Gayety ; handsomeness ; plumpnesa 
Bailey, 

B6N'Ni-vtss,* n. A kind of kidney bean. Boucher, 

B6n'nv, a. [bonne, Fr.] Handsome, pretty; gay; plumpt. 
B6N'Ny-CLAB'BER, n. Sour buttermilk , sour milk. 
Bon-Ton,* (bSn'tSn') [Fr.] Fashion ; the high mode. 

BO' NtjM,* n. A large plum ; magnum bonum, 

.8 sh, 

B5'nV 8,* n. [L.] A boon ; a premium given, in addition 
to interest, for a loan or for a privilege, as the charter of 
a bank. Bouvier, [luxurious liver. 

Boy-FirANT,* (bSn’vfi-vXng') [Fr.] A boon companion ; a 
Bo'wy, a. Consisting of bones ; full of bones , strong. 
B6 n'Z¥, [bSn’z?, Jo. K. R. Wb, , b5nz, Sm.] n. ; pi. b6n'- 
Z?^. A priest of Buddha, or of the reli^on of Fo, m 
China, Japan, Birmah, Tonquin, &c. 

Bdd'ey, n. [6u6e, Ger.] A dull, stupid fellow. Prior. — A 
large aquatic bird, called also gannet, noddy, and soland 
goose, 

Bo6'By-HDT,* n. A sleigh with a seat and covering of a 
chaise or coach. [U. S.j — Booby-hutch is a term used iii 
the east part of England, for a clumsy, ill-coutrivud, cov- 
ered carnage or seat. Forby. 

Book, (bQk) [bdk, P. J. E. F. Sm. Wb.-, b6k, S. W. Jo. K. 
R.] n. An aggregate of paper leaves in which we read or 
write , a volume , a division of a volume or book. — With- 
out book, without documentary evidence , by memory. 
0:5”“'Pb« pronunciation of b56k, which Walker’s niiuk 
assigns, is a decided provincialism.” Smart, 

Book, (tiuk) v. a. [i. boukkd ; pp, booking, booksd.] To 
register m a book, Shak, 

Book'bInd-]^r, n. One who binds books. 
Book-bTnd'er-v,* (bak-blnd'er-^s) iu A place where books • 
are bound. MeOee. 

Book'bind-ino,* (bdk'blnd-ing) n. The art or aa of bind- 
ing books. Ure. 

Book^£A 8£, (bfik'kas) n. A cose for holding books. 
Book'fOl, a. Full of notions gleaned from books. Pope. 
Book'fOl,* (biik'ftll) 71. As much os a book contains. 
Cowver. 

Book'jsh, (bflk’ish) a. Given to reading or to books, 
BoOK'|8H-I.y, ad. In a way devoted to books. Thurlow, 
BooK'jsH-Nfess, 71. Much application to books. 
Book'ke£p-?r, (bflk'kep-^r) n. The keeper of a book 
of accounts, 

Book'keep-jng, n. The art of recording, in a systematic 
manner, the transactiuns of merchants, traders, and oth- 
er persons engaged in pursuits connected with money ; 
the art of keeping accounts. 

BooK'KN6wL-ij:D(?E,* (bftk'nSl-?]) n. Knowledge derived 
from books. More, 

Book'lXnd, (bdk'l&nd) n. (Loro) A posaeaslon or inherit- 
ance held by evidence in writing, free socage land. 
Blackstone, 

Book'lRarn-^d, (bfik'Iern-^d) a. Versed in books. 
Book'll ARN- iNGi, (bfik'lern-ing) n. Learning acquired 
from books, as opposed to that which is gamed by expo- 
nonce and observation. Sidney. 

BooK’Lipss, (bflk'l^ss) a. Not given to books. Shenstone. 
Book'lI-c¥NS-In»,* 71, The act of licensing the publica- 
tion of books. Muton. 

Book'mXd-ness,* (bak'ra&d-n 9 s) ti. Bibliomania. Todd. 
Book'mAk-?r,* (bflk'mak-^r) n. A maker of books. Ec.Rev, 
Book'mXk-ino, n. The art of making liMka. 

Book'mXn, 71. A scholar by profession. Shak. 

Book'mAte, (bflk'mat) n. School-fellow. Shak. 
BOOK'MIND-ED-Nfiss.* n, Devotion to books. Colendge, 
BooK'M6N-fi¥B,* (bdk'mfing-l^r) n. A dealer m books. 
Phil Museum, 

Book'Sath, n. An oath made on a book or Bible. Shak, 
Book'sXle,* (bftk'sal) u. A sale of books. Dibdin, 
Book'8£ll-:^R, n. One whose business It is to sell books. 
BooK^sfiLL-iNO,* (bfik’sej-ing) n. The business of selling 
books. Ed, Rev, „ 

Book'stAel,* n. A place for selling books. Th, Vaul, 
Book'stXnd,* (bfirstind) n.* A stand or smaU case for 

Boo^?’8T6aE,* ^fik'sWr) n. A place where books are kepi 
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and atdd.—It is the common term, In the ITnttod States, 
for what is colled in England a baokseUer^s shop, Picktrtng. 
Book' WORM, (bftk'wUrm) n, A worm that eats holes In 
books ; an intense bat mere student. 

Book'wrIt-ino,* (bhk'rlt-ing) n. Act of writing books. 
Milton. 

B66m, n. [&oom, D., « trte.] (Abut.) A long pole run out 
from any part of a ship to stretch the bottoms of particu- 
lar sails 3 a pole set up as a mark to show the sailors how 
to steer j a strong iron chain, or a bar made of wood or 
timber, thrown across the entrance of a haibor, or apross 
a river, to obstruct an enemy, or prevent passage. 

BddM, ». N. To rush with violence, as a ship under press 
of sail i to make a noise like a bittern 3 to swell and fall 
' together. Young. 

BddM'KjN, ». See Bumkik. 

BddN, n. A gift ; a present ; a fhvor granted. 

B66n, a. [bon, Fr.J Gay 3 merry ; kind , bountiful. Milton. 
B&5 p,* n. A nsh, or genus of fishes, in Uie Mediterranean. 
Brando, 

B56 r. n. A rude peasant 3 a rustic 3 a clown. 
rddR'iSH, a. Clownish 3 rustic 3 rude 3 uncivilized. Shak. 
B66r'i8H-ly, od. In a boorish manner. 

B66R'iSH-Nfi88, n. Clownishness ; rusticity 
Bod^s, [b6z, S. P. VYb. { b5s, Jo. j b6z or bds, JT.] n. A stall 
for a cow or an ox. [North of England.] 

B66§e,* or B66ze,* t>. n. To drmk to excess. Maunder. 

See Bouse. [ Qu. Rco 

B56§'¥R,* or B66z'?b,* n. A hard drinker 3 a drunkard. 
BdOsT * V. a. To lift or raise up by pushing 5 to push 3 to 
sustain. J. B, Hill. {^A colloquial word. U. S.l 
Bd6'?y,* a. Partially intoxicated or drunk. Holloway. See 
Bousy. 

B6dT, V, a, [». BOOTED 3 pp. bootiwo, booted.] To put on 
or furnish with boots : — to profit 3 to enrich. Shak. 
B66t, a. A covering for the leg and foot : — profit , gain : — 
a receptacle or box in a coach 3 also a covering, usually of 
leather, to protect the rider in a chaise, gig, &c. — To 
boot, ad. Over and above , besides. Shak. 
B66t'-CXtcH-¥R, n. A servant at an inn who pulls off 
the boots of passengers and cleans them, called also boots. 
SwifL 

B66t'?d, a. Famished with boots. B. Jonson. 

BddT-f £ V A kind of short or half boot. OradoL [U. S.] 

Bq-o'tej^,* n, [L,] A constelJation in the north- 

ern hemisphere. Hamilton. 

booth, n. [boed, Dutch.] A house or shelter built of slight 
materials for temporary purposes. 

B00 th'-K££p-^:r,* n. One who keeps a booth. Dryden. 
B66t'-Ho§e, n. Stockings, or a covering for the legs in- 
stead of boots 3 spatterdashes. Shak. 

BOOT'f-KlN,* n. The diminutive of boot; a little boot. 
Phd. Museum, 

BOOt'jXck,'^ n. An instrument for puHing off boots. 
Maunder. 

B00 t'l£g,* n. The leg of a boot. Ash. 

B65 t'L¥SS, a. Useless , without success or profit. 
BddT'Lipsa-LY, ud. Without use or profit. Fanshawe. 
BodTS,* «. A cant terra for one who cleans boots. Qu. Rev. 
B6dT'-TR££, n. A last for stretching boots. 

BOd'TV, n. Spoil taken in war 3 plunder.— 7b play booty, 
to play dishonestly. L^Estrango, 

B5-P££P', n. A play to amuse children by peeping from 
behind something, and crying bo I Shak. 

B5 r'A-BLiE, o. That may be bored. 

BQ’MXciPj 6 , (bp-r&t'chd) n, Uouroeho, Sp.] A bottle, or 
cask. JOryden. A drunkard. Congreve. 

Bp-bX9'{C,* a. [Chetn.) Belating to or containing borax. 

Brande. [Brande. 

Bo'ra-cIte,* b. (Chem.) Native borate of magnesia. 
Bo'ba-coOs,* a. Partaking of borax. Smart. 

B6R'A9Ef (biir'aj^) n.[borago, L.] An annual garden plant. 
BdR^A'Mkz, a. The Pythian or vegetable lamb. See Bxao- 

METZ. 

BS'rate,* n. (Chem.) A salt formed by a combination of 
boracic acid with a base. Brande. 

Bo'bXx, n. [borax, L.] {Chem, k. Med.) A compound of 
bmacic acid and soda. This salt is foiuid in an impure 
state in Asia and South America. 

BdR'B4;>-RfOM, (bbr'bo-rtm) n, f 0 op 0 opvyp 6 f.'] (Med.) 

Noise made by wind in the intestines. Olos. Anglic. Mov. 
fB5RD,* n. A Jest 3 a feigned story. Spenser. 

B. The plank of a •hm’s side. Oabb. 
B5 rd'a 9B, (bOrd'^j) b. See Boai>-LABD». 

Bpr-dAt',* or BpR-DfiT'Ti,* n, A narrow staff manufac- 
tured in Indio. Crabb. 

n. [bord^ Fr.] A brothel. South. 
f B5 r'D¥I:.-leb, b. The keeper of a brotheL Oower, 
t]^B-D£L'X/6, B. [It.] Same as bordd. B. Jonson. 
BdB'Df.B, B. The outer part or edge of any thing, as of a 
garment, a garden, a country, dec. j a boundary j fWnge. 
Bob']>¥B, V. n. [i, BoKDEEko 5 pp. soKDBBiiro, aomonaiio.] 
To be near ; to confine upon 3 to approach nearly.* 
BdB'DKfty V, a. To adorn with a border ; to reach to. 


B5R'D:[|PR-^By B. One who borders or dwells near. 

B5 r'd$r- 1 no,*P. a. Being adjacent or near. 

BOBd'-Halp'pen-ny, (berd'ha'Mn-^) n. Money paid for 
setting up boards or a stall In a thir or market. Bum. 

B6rd'-LXnd§, (bSrd'liindz) b. pU {Law) Demesnes for- 
merly appropriated by the owners of lands in England, 
for the maintenance of their bord, or table. CoweL 

{Bord'rX^-img, n. An incursion on tlie borders. Spenser 

B5R'Dt}RE,* n. (Her.) A strip or border surrounding the 
field. Ash. 

B5 bs, V. a. [i. BOEED 3 vp. BORING, BORED.] To plerco 3 to 
hollow 3 to moke a hole in ; to perforate 5 to vex or 
weary by petty acts, or by any thing disagreeable. fYd' 
berforce. 

B5 re, V. B. To make a bole ; to be pierced. Shak. 

Bore, n. A hole made by boring , the size or diameter of a 
hole, as of a gun , the instrument used for boring. — A 
person or thing that annoys or wearies. — A tide swelling 
above another 3 sudden nse of a tide. 

Bore, ». from Bear. See Bear. 

B5 're-A^) Relating to boreos : northern. Pope. 

B 6 'itF~kS, n, |L.] The north wind. Milton. 

Bore'cole, n. A species of winter cabbage, with curly 
leaves, forming no head ; — of several varieties. 

Bp-r££', [bo-re”, fF. P. J. K. ; bo'r?, Stb.] b. A kind of 
dance 3 a figure in dancing. Sw{fL 

Bor'^R, b. a person or thing that bores 5 a wood-eating 
worm. 

Bob'jno,* b. The act of making a hole in timber, earth, 
or other substance 3 the hole made by boring. Ash. 

BoRKyp. from Bear. Brought forth. See Bear. 

Borne, p. from Bear. Carried. See Bear. 

B6R'NiTE,*n. (Jtfrn.) A tellurct of bismuth. Dana. 

Bqr-n 5 use',* (bor-nas') n. A cloak. Maunder. See Bbr* 

NOUSE. 

B6'r6n,* n. {Chem.) The base of boracic acid. Davy. 

BdR'duGH,*' (biir'5) a. Having the rank or privileges of a 
borough. A^. 

B^r'ough, (bur'O) b. A corporate town which is not a city. 
In England, a town that sends members to parliament. 

B6R'guGU-ENG'L|SH, (b£ir'9-liig'gl»8h) {Englu^h Law) A 
custom in some ancient English boroughs that estates 
shall descend to the youngest son, or younger brother. 

tB6R'9UGU-HoLD-:?R, 7J. A head-borough. 

B6b'PUGH-M6n-g VR,* rbur'v-mung-Jer) b. One who buys 
or sells the patronage of boroughs. Booth. 

B6r'puoh-To\Vn,* (bfir'v Idfin) n. A corporate town. 
Butler. 

tBoR'Ri^L, a. Rustic 3 rude. Spenser, 

B6r'b6w, (bbr'rb) v. a. [» borrowed ; pp. borrowing, 
BORROWED.] To take or receive on credit, for a time, 
from another who lends , to take or extract os frdm an 
author. 

I B6 r'r 5 w, (bbr'ro) n. A thing borrowed 5 a pledge. Shak. 
16b'rqw- 5E, (b6r'r9-9r) n. One who borrows. Pope. 
BSr'RQW-Ing, n. The act of borrowing. Shak. 
Bqr-sJSl'la,* n. An instrument with which glass-makers 
extend or contract their class. Crabb. 

B 6 B 6 'u 6 hJ>-j;n, n. Head-borough 3 a tithingman. Spenser. 
Bds'cXpE, n. [boscage, Fr.] A woody grove or woodland 3 
representation of woods. fVotton. 

BdsH, n. Outline : figure. To cut a bosh,'* to cut a dash. 
Forby. [Provincial, Eng.] 

B6 sh'b 5 k,* n. {Zool.) A species of antelope. P. Cyc. 
B6s'K¥T, tu a little wood : an artificial grove. See Busket. 
Bds'Ky, a. [bosauet, Fr.] Woody. Shak. 

IIBos'om, (nllz'vm or bd'zym) [bdz'um, S. Sm. Mares', 
bb'zum, W. P. J. F. Jo. R. m. f bQz'ym or bQz'ym, ff.l 
n. The breast, as the enclosure of the heart, ana 
the seat of tenderness, or of the passions, the female 
breasts ; the folds of the dress that cover the breast , the 
heart j a receptaclb 3 an enclosure. — In composition, or ns 
an adjecUve.it signifies intimate, confidential, fond , as, a 
bosom-friena. [conceal. 

llBo^'oM, (bftz'ym) v. a. To enclose in the bosom , to 
Bo'son, (b^sn) n. Corrupted from boatswain. Dryden. See 
Boatswain. 

B5ss, n. [bosse, Fr.] A protuberance raised as an ornament 
on any work 3 a stud 3 a knob. 

Bds'SAgs, B. [Fr.] (Arch.) A stone in a building which has 
a projection, and is laid rough in order to be carved 3 also 
rustic work consisting of stones that advance beyond the 
level of the building. 

Bussed, (bbst) a. Studded. Shak. 

BOs'sjve, o. Crooked 3 deformed by humps. Osborne. 
B5 b'sy, 0. Having protuberances 3 studded. Milton. 
BOi^'VKL, (bbz'v^i) B. A species of eroto^ooc. 
B59'W9Li«-l9M,* n. Style or manners of Boswell. Ed. Rev. 
B5 t,* n. A smoJl worm. FlugeL See Bots. 
tBQ-TXlf'lc, B. A botanist. M. Casaubon. 

Bp-xXif'lo, I a. Relating to botany 3 containing plant* 
Bg-rXif'i-cAL, i or herbs. 

BQ-TXi<r'|-c^L-i*y, ad. After the manner of botanists. Ash. 
n. One skilled in botany or plants. 
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V, ru To study plants or botany. Smort. 

tl^6T-4L-N5I<'9-<J^y, n, [^oravoKayia.] A discourse on 
plants ; botany. BeMty, 

Bot'a-wQ-mAn-ov,* »i. Divination by means of plants. 
Crabb. 

B6t'A-nv, w. [fioT^LvnJl The science of plants; that 
branch of science, or of natural history, which compre- 
hends all that relates to the vegetable kingdom. 

BQ‘TXr' 00 , iu [botarga^ Sp.] A kind of sausage or food, 
made of the roes or the mullet hsh. Chambers. 

BdTCH, n. [iozio, It.] A swelling or eruptive discoloration 
of the skin ; a pustule ; a blotch : — a part in any work ill 
hnished ; an adscititious part clumsily added. 

BOTCH, V. fl. [i. BOTCHSD ; pp. BOTCHiaa, BOTCHED.] To 

ntpud or patch awkwardly ; to put together unsuitably: — 
to mark with botches. 

pOxcu'^R, n. Olio who botches. 

B6tch'¥R-LV, a. Clumsy ; patched. Hartlih, [r.] 

PoTCH'i^R-V, It. A clumsy addition or mending , patchwork. 

BStch^V, a. Having or marked with botches. Shak. 

fBoTE, n. (Law) A compensation for a man slain; pay- 
ment ; — a recompense , profit. Cowel. 

BoTE'RdLL,* n. {Her.) The tag of a broadsword scabbard. 
Crabb. 

POt'-Fl?,* n. An insect of several varieties, sometimes 
called bot-bee. Farm. Ency. 

PoTH, a. ic pron. The one and the other ; the two. 

POTU, conj. As well , on the one side : and or also respond- 
ing, in a subsequent member, and signifying, On the 
other side ; as, “ power to judge both quick and dead.” 


P6^I1'I^R, V. a. [i BOTHERED , pp. BOTHERIKO, BOTHERED.] 

To perplex j to confound ; to potlier. SunfL [Inelegant.] 
It is a corruption of pother. 

P6iu-¥R-A'tic>n,* ji. Trouble, vexation; perplexity. Sir 
Walter ScoU. Brockets. — [A low word.] 

P6t'ii6le,* n. A hole in a skin made by a bot. Booth, 

P5TH-RQ-u£N'DRgN,* n. {Ocol.) A gcnus of extinct fossil 
plants. BucklantU 

BoTii'Vi* A cottage, rude barrack, or place of lodging 
for farm-servants or laborers. Chambers. 

p6T'aV”OJ*5» ^ [/iorpt)y£i<Jr/s] Having the form of a bunch 
of grapes. 

B6t-RV-6I'dal,* a. Resembling a bunch of grapes. I/yelU 

Bdx'Ry-p-LlTE,* n. {Mau) A silicious borate of lime. 
Jameson. 

B6ts, n. pi. Small worms in the entrails of horses. Shak. 

B6t'TLB, n. [bouteiUe^ Fr.] A vessel, anciently of leather, 
now commonly of gloss, wUh a narrow neck, to preserve 
wine or other liquors , the quantity of li<]uor contained 
in a bottle ; a quart: — a quantity of hay or grass bun- 
dled up. 

BdT'TLE, r. a. [i. bottled; pp. BOTTLirfo, bottled.] To 
enclose in bottles. Mortimer. 

BAt'tle-Ale, (b6t'tl-al) n. Bottled ale. Shak. 

B6t'tle-B0mp,* n, A name by some given to the bittern. 
Booth. 

Bdx'TLEDy (bbt'tld) a. Shaped or protuberant like a bottle. 
SluUc, 

B5T'TLE-FLd^'¥R, (WJt'tl-fldQ'^r) n. A plant , bluebottle. 

B^t'tlb-Goubd,* n. A species of gourd , the calabash. 
Booth, 

B6t'tle-n6§ed, fb?5t'tl-nflzd) o. Having a large nose. 

BOt'tle-SCEEW. (bdt'tl-skrd) it. A corkscrew. 

BOt'tlino, n. The act of putting into bottles. 

BCt'tqm, n. The lowest part of any thing ; the ground 
under the water , the foundation ; a dale , a valley ; low 
land, as on a river ; deepest part ; the extremity of the 
trunk of animals; stamina, native strength, the part 
of a ship under water; a ship, a merchant vessel: — a 
ball of thread. 

B6t't<?M, V. a. [i BOTTOMED ; pp. bottoming, bottomed.] 
To build upon : to furnish with a bottom , to wind upon. 

Bot'tqm, V, n. To rest upon for support. Locke. 

BdT'TQMf* a. Low, or lowest; having a low situation. 
Holland, 

B(5t't<?med, (bdt'tvmd) a. Having a bottom. Bacon. 

B6t'tpm-LAnd ,* n. A term applied, in the Western 
States, to alluvial land, called also bottom^ on the margins 
of rivers ; such as. in New England, is usually called 
intervale^ or interval land, J. M, Peck, 

B6T'TQM-Lfiss, a. Without a bottom ; fathomless. Sidney, 

B6t't 9M-RV, n, (Law) The act of borrowing money on a 
ship’s bottom, or by pledging the ship as security. 

B6upHE, (bdsh) B. [Fr.] See Bouoe. 

Bo VC MET, (b5-aha' or bA-«h«tO n. [Fr.] A sort of pear. 

BoPd, n. An insect that breeds in malt ; a weevil. 

^6 tr-Doiil',* (bA-dwtffO [Fr.] {Areh.) A small room or 
cabineL usually near the bedchamber and dressing 
room, for private retirement : a private room. Brandt. 


%. A twist ; a flexure ; that part of a sling which cotw 
tains the stone. 1 Sam, 

i Doughty, (baft'tq) a. Crooked. Sfcorwood, 
loi/G/E,'*' (bfi'zhe) n. [Ft.] A wax candle , a waxed slip of 
linen or other materia) used in surgery ; a catheter. Crabb, 
BouiLLif* (bfil'ye) n. [Fr.] Boiled meat, or meat stewed 
with vegetables. Merle. 

Bouillon, (bSl'yOng') n. [Pr.] Broth; soup 
Bdu-LAN'o^it-iTE,* n. (Min.) A sulphurct of lead and 
antimony. Dana, 

Bould'er, (bsid'^r) a. Noting large stones or pebbles, 
walls built of them. See Bowlder. 

Boulea,* n, A small Bengal pleasure boat. Malconu 
BdxfL]^~rARD',*Tu [Pr.] A rampart ; a promenade planted 
with trees around a city. QenU Mag. 

BoO'L}-mv, n. See Bulimy. 

UOULT, V. a. See Bolt. 

BoOnce, V. n. [l bounced ; pp. bounoino, bounced.] To 
leap or spring suddenly , to hit against so as to rebound ; 
to spring , to boast , to lie. 

BoOnce,* v. a. To drive against ; to thrust. Swift. 
BoOnce, n. A strong, sudden blow or noise ; a boost. 
BoONo'ER»a* One who bounces; a large person , a liar : 
a great he. Potter. 

BoOno'jno,* n. Act of falling or striking ; a boast. Johnson. 
BoONp'iNG,* a. Huge ; groat, large of its kind, bold ; 

strong. Ash. [Colloquial.] 

BoONp'jNG-Ly, ad. With a bounce; boastingly. 

BoOnd, n. That which binds in of limits ; a boundary ; a 
limit: — a leap , a Jump. 

BoOnd, D. a. [l bounded; pp. boundino, bounded.] To 
fix limits to ; to limit , to enclose , to restrain : — to make 
to bound. 

BoOnd, o. n. To jump; to rebound, to leap. Shak. 
BoOnd, X, &cp. from Bind, See Bind. 

BoOnd, a. Destined, tending, going; intending to go. 
BoOnd,* p. a. Confined, straitened : — as, hide-6eumf, 
wind-bound, ice-bouniL 

BoOn'da-ry, n. A limit , a bound, the mark of a limit ; 
that which bounds or limits. 

B60n'den, p. from Bind. Bound. — a, appointed, indis- 
pensable , obligatory. 50“ It was fonnorly used as the post 
participle from bind, but it is now used only as an adjec- 
tive ; as, bounden duty.” Porteus, 
tBoON'DEN-Ly. ad. In a dutiful manner. 

BoOnd'eR, tu He or that which bounds , a hiniter. 

B60ND'isT^E^^^* j ^ Ihyden, 

BoOnd'less, a. Having no bound; unlimited, 
BoOnd'less-LY,* ad. In a boundless manner. Hawkins, 
BoOnd'less-n^ss, n. Exemption from limits. South. 
IIBoOn'te-oDs, [boQu'te-uB, P. J. Ja. R., boOn'tyus, S. E. 
F.K., bdhn'che-us, W., bdun'te-us, bciuiit'yys, or boQu'ch?- 
Qs. Sm.] a. Liberal , kind , bountiful. 

I Boun'te-oDs-LV, ad. Liberally. Dryden. 
BoOn'te-oOs-n£ss, n. Munificence. 

;oOn't|-fOl, a. Liberal , generous j munificent. 
BoOn'TI-fOl-LV, ad. In a bountiful manner. Donne. 
BoOn'tj-fOl-nCss, n. The quality of being bountiful. 

{boOn'tJ-hood, (bodn'te-hQd) > )»ouuty. Spenser. 
BoOn'ty, 71. [bonU, Fr.] Generosity ; munificence , a pres- 
ent or gift , a premium given to encourage or promote 
any object. 

Bouquet, (bfi'ka) n. [Fr.l A bunch of flowers ; a nosegay 
tB6uRD, c. 71. [ftourdcr, Fr.J To jest, to joke. Chaucer, 
fB5URD. 7U A jest. Spenser. 

|B5urd'eRjW- A jester. Hvloet, 


Bought, (biwt) i dc p. from Buy, See Buy. 

Bought, (bttttt or bkwt) [bOllt, J. Sm , ; blwt, P, K. fVb,] 

itiBN, alEi m6vb, HdB, e6n; bOll, bOr, eDlb.— p, 


►.] JSouilGEOrs,* (bdrzh-wk') n. [Fr.J A citizen. Surenne. 
i, BoVE-<?E^lSl, (Wr-JdlsO [bur-jois', W. Sm. , bUr'jdls, E.] tl 
[bourgeois, Fr.l A kind of printing type, larger than bre- 
n. vier, and smaller than long primer. 

BotlR'pEQN, (bUr'jyn) v. n. [bourgeonner, Fr.] To sprout; 
to shoot into branches. Dryden. 

m IIBourn, (born or b6rn) [b6rn, W. J. Ja, Sm. B..; b8rn, & 
ns P. 15. K. ? bfirn or b6m, F.] n. [borne, Fr.J A bound , a 
od limit. Shak. [A brook. Spenser.} 

pdURN'LESS,* o. Having no bourn or limit. Grainger. [R 1 
ly. BdUR'NpN-iTE,* 7L {Min.) An antimonial sulphuret of 
I a lead. Jameson, 

BOURSE, (bars) n. [Fr.] An exchange. See Burse. 
B6use, Vbia,)v. n. [awyue«, Dutch.] [i. boused ; pp. bousing, 
boused.] To dnnk interaperately or lavishly. Spenser, 
fB6U9E,* or B6uz^* n. Liquor; drink. Massinger. 
or fBOusE, (bfiz) v. a. To swallow. Sir T. Browne. 
ig BoOst-rp-ph£'dpn,* [baast-rq-fe'dgn, P. Cye. Brands t 
bafist-rSf p-dSn, Sm,] n. [/?ovf, an ox ; <Trpt<po), / turn.] A 
mode of writing found in early Greek inscriptions, from 
n. right to left, and then turning from left to right, as an ox 
ploughs. Bosworth, ■ 

Bou'sy, (bfi'zp) a. Drunken ; intoxicated ; boosy. Dryden. 
&.] BoOt, n. [boUa, It.] A turn j a trial ; an attempt ; a going 
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*im 1 Teturningftis of a plough j as much of an action os ii 
la performod at one time. Sldn^. \\ 

MOu-tAde', n. [Fr.T A whim •, a fancy. SvnfL U 

B€)t)T'^WT,* tt. \_FT.i (jarclu) Uenotmg a flat kind of arch U 
abutting against a buildup in order to strengthen it, Ash. 
iS OUTEJPE ir, (bQt'fHi) n. [Ft.] An incendiary. Bocotu 
tB 6 u'Ti- 8 X.i.E, (ba't^al) n. A sale at a cheap rate, as 
booty is commonly sold. Sir J. Hayward. 

Bout»-Rimes^ (b&'rC-raa') n . pL [Fr.] Bbymes to be filled 
up and made into verses. 

BSVIte, n. [bovatdf L.] As much land os one yoke of 
oxen can cultivate in a year. Burn. 

Bo^VXV“C 6 al,* n. (Jtftn.) A species of bituminous wood, 
found at Bovcy Hayfield, near Exeter, England. Braude. 
B 6 'vi-f 6 rm,* a. Having the form of an ox. Cutlworth. 
B 6 'vine,* [bo'vin, Sm. R. } bs'vin, JT.] Relating to bulls, 
oxen, and cows. P. Cyc. 

Bb>^, ». a. Fi. BOWED , pp. Bowiwo, bowed.] To bend, to 
bend the body in token of respect ; to bend sideways ; to 
incline j to depress. 

B5\^, V. n. To bend ; to make a reverence ; to stoop ; toincline. 
(bdOi) n. An act of respect, reverence, or submission. 
— (ATout.) The rounding |:^ of a ship’s side forward, 
be^nning where the planks arch inwards, and termi- 
nating where they close at the stem or prow. — “Bow of 
a ship, rhyming with cow.** Walker ; so Sm. Sc Wb.^ and 
BO pronounced by seamen : yet it is placed under the other 
pronunciation of the word (b5) by S. P. J. F. Jo. Sc K. 
Bow, n. An inatrumefit which shoots arrows \ a rainbow ; 
the instrument with which the viol, &.c., are struck , any 
bend in the form of a bow 3 a curve, as the how of a sad- 
dle, &C. 

IBow'a-ble, (b 6 'g-bl) a. Flexible. Wodroephe. 
BOw'-BeAr-ER, n. An under officer of the forest. CoweL 
Bow'-bEnt, (ba'bSnt) a. Crooked, like a bow. MiUon. 
B 6 w'-Bof,* n. A young archer, an appellation for Cupid. 
^ak. 

r. a. To disembowel. IfuloeL [Thomson. 

Bo^'jpLLED,* (bbO'^ld) p. a. Having bowels or a belly. 
Boi^'^L-Lfiss, a. Without tenderness or pity. Browne. 
Bo\V'ipL9, n. pL [boyauXf Fr.l The uitestines ; the inner 
parts, including the heart 3 the seat of pity 3 tenderness. 
BoVI^'ER, ji. One who bows; — a shelter in a garden , a re- 
treat,* a retired chamber 3 a shady recess; — a muscle. — 
(ATaut.') An anchor at the bow of a ship. 

Bbi^'?R, V. a. To embower. SkaL 
tB6i^'?R, e. n. To lodge. Spenser. 

B6^'i?r-V, fl. Full of bowers 3 shady. TSektJL 
Bo WOE, t. n. See Bouoe. 

B 6 w-HXnd, n. The hand that draws the bow. Spenser. 

p. a. Bending down 3 making a bow 
Bb^'fNO-LV, ad. In a bending manner, Huloet, 

Bowl. (bSl) n. [huelm, Welsh.] A vessel to hold liquids, rath- 
er wide than deep 3 the hollow part of any thing ; a oasin. 
jjBowL, (bSl or bdQl) FbOl, S. W. J. K. Sm. Wb. ; bdQl, P. E. 
Jo. R. ; bbQ] or bdl, F. j n. [boulej Fr.] A round moss or 
ball, generally used for play. 

(|Bowl, (bfil or bbfll) v. a. [i bowled 5 pp. bowliwo, 
BOWLED.] To roll as a bowl ; to pelt with anything rolled. 
jlBowL, (bol or bbOl) V. n. To play at bowls. Shak. 
Bowl'di^b, (bSFd^r) X. A lai^e^ round stone: a fragment 
or lump broken off a rock or cliff 3 a large pebble. 
BbwL^D^R,* a. Applied to large, round stones, pebbles, or 
fragments of rocks, or to walla built with pebbles. Francis. 
B 6 w'-LfiG, ru A leg crooked like a bow. Bp. Taylor. 
B6w'-Lfi60ED, (liS^lfigd) a. Having crooked legs. 
•IBdwL'ER, or Bo>Vl'?r, n. One who bowls. 

Bow'less,* a. Having no bow. Pollok. 

BbwLjNE, or Boi^'LjrTE, fbOfl'lin, S. W. J. K F. ; b5M|n, 
K. Sm. R. ; bo'lln, Jo.] n. [ftoalwis, Fr.] ( JVout.) A line or 
rope used to make a sail stand shari> or close to the wind. 
BSwe'IHO, or BoWl'jng, n. Bowline. See Bowline. 

i BowL^ING, *. The art or act of throwing bowls. 
Bowl'ing-AL'l^ Y,* n. A place for Imwling. Wyeth.[V.S.'\ 
BowL'lNQ-OuMMSf n. A level piece of ground, kept 


Bbi 3 lr'Wb^,* tt. The loud bark of a dog. Booth. 

Bbw'Y^R, n. An archer 3 a maker of bows 

B6x, tt. A tree *, a hard, valuable wood ‘. — a case made ot 
wood, or other matter , the case of the mariner’s com- 
pass 3 a chest for money : — a Christmas present : — an 
enclosed space with seals in a theatre; — a blow on tho 
head given by the hand. 

B&x, n. a. [t. boxed*, pp. noxiwo, boxed.] To strike with 
tho hand ; to make an incision in, as a tree ; to enclose 
in a box. — To box the compass^ to rehearse the several 
points of It in their proper order. 

Box, V. n. To fight with the fist. L*F^<}tran^e. 

Bftx'EN, (Wik'sn) a. Made of box ; resembling box. 

B6x'?r, n. One who boxes , a pugilist. 

B 5 x'hAui., V. a. {N'aut.) To bring a ship, when close- 
hauled, round upon the other tack. Chambers. 

B6x'ing,'»' 71 . The act of fighting with the fist. Blackstone, 

Bftx'jNO,* p. a. Putting into a box , fighting with the fist. 

B6?, n. A mole child 3 a male person or child less than 12 
or loss than 18 years of age 3 one in tho state of adoles- 
cence 3 a term used in contempt for a young man. 

BoiL V. a. To treat or act a part as a bo>. Sh^ 

BbP^JRy* n. A Greek or Muscovite nobleman or grandee. 
Crabb. 

Boyau^* (ba-y 5 ') tt. [Fr.] Fort. A ditch covered with a 


parapet. Crabb. 

BoY^BlTnd, o. Undiscerning, like a boy. Beaum. ^ FL 

Boif'HOODj fbdl'hfld) n. The state of bemg a boy. 

Bo?'jSH, a. Belonging to a boy 3 childish 3 trifling. 

Bot'jsH-LY, od. In a boyish manner, childishly. 

BoY'jsH-Nfesa, n. The manners of a boy ; childishness. 

B6?'i§M, n. Puerility 5 state of a boy. Warton. 

B6YN,*n. A vat or tub used in making cheese, &c. Loudon. 

BdY’5'~PLA Y, (bifTz'pld) 71 . The play of a boy. Beaum. 4 ' Ft 

Bp. An abbreviation of bishop. 

Bra-bXn'Tjne,* a. Belonging to Brabant. Ency. 

BrXb'ble, tl a brawl 3 a clamorous contest, shak. 

BrXb'BI.E,c. 71 . To clamor , to wrangle. Sidney. 

IBrXb'ble-mCnt, n. Contentious language 3 brabble. 
Holland. 

BrXb'bler, tt. A clamorous fellow. Shak. 

BrXc'cAte,* a. (Ornuh.) Having tho feet covered with 
feathers. Brande. 

BrAce, V. a. [bra.'isery Fr.] [1. braced, pp. bracino, 
BRACED.] To bind , to tie close , to strain up , to make tense. 

BrAce, r. a cincture ; bandage , that which holds any 
thing tight, or supports 3 a bracket ; a strap , thiugs 
braced together 5 a pair ; armor for the ann , a piece of 
timber framed in with bevel joints, used to keep the 
building from swerving. — {Printing) A crooked line en- 
closing a passage or lines which ought to be taken to- 
gether, and not separately, as in a triplet. 

BrAce'L^T. [brasMet, fV. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm. R. Wb.f 
bHis'Iet, S. J [bracelet^ Fr.] An ornament for the arm , a 
piece or defensive armor for the arm. 

BrA'c?r, n. He or that which braces or binds ; a cincture 3 
an astringent medicine 3 armor for the arm. 

BrA'c?^,* n. pi. Bands or fillets for supporting pantaloons, 
Sec. tire. {H'aut.) Ropes belonging to tlie yards. 

IBrXcu, tt. [frrocAet, old Fr.] A hitch-hound. Burton. 

BrAcue,'^!!. a pointer or setting dog. Shak. Booth. 

Braghial, (brtik'y?jil or bra'k?-?!) [Ijrkk'y^l, S. W. J. F. 
E.Ja.K.i br 4 k' 9 -al, P. } bra'k^-^ll, otb.] a. [ frrac/num, L.J 
Belonging to the arm. 

BRXfJH'l-ATE.^a. {BoL) Extending out like the arms. Crabb. 

BrXxjh'I-P-POD,* w. (Zool.) One of an order of acephalous 
or headless bivafvs mollusks. Brande. 

BrAch'mai^ (bra'm^n) ?». A Hindoo priest. See Bramin. 

BRACH'y-CAT-A-Lfic'T}C,* tt. {Rhet.) A vene wantuig 
two syllables in Greek and Latin poetry. Brande. 

Bra-jChYo'ra-pher, n, A short hand writer. Oai/ton. 

Bra-ehI^g'R-Ji-phy, (br9-kTg'r9-fe)77. and ypaipuj.] 

The art of writing in short-hand or hy abbreviations. 

Bra-ghYl'P-PV,* a. Concise or laconic sfieoch. Crabb. 

BrAck, tt. A breach . a break. Hayward. 

BrXck'en, (br&k'kn) n. A fern 3 a brake. [l<ocaI, Eng.] 

BrXck'i^t, 71 . A cramping-iron to stay timber work 3 a stay 
to support a shelf ; the cheek of the carriage of a mortar. 
— vL Hooks [ thus ] to enclose something in writing or 
printing. 

BeAck'^T * V. a, [i, bracketed ;pp. bracketino, reack- 
ETED.l To enclose in or connect by brackets. Barker. 

BrXck'ish, a. Saltish 3 somewhat salt. Bacon. 

BrXck'Ish-n&sb, tt. Saltness in a small degree. Cheyno. 


BciW'BlAir,* tt. One who rows at the bow of a boat. Smart 
Bow'NfeT, tt. A net made of twigs bowed to catch fish. 
B5'fir'Pl£cE,* tt. A piece of ordnance carried in the bow of 
a ship. Smart 

V. tt. {ATaut) To haul or pull together. Chambers, 
B6 w'-Sh<)t, (bs'shat) 7u The'sp^ which an arrow shot 
from a bow may pass, Oen. xxi. 

BCw'sprIt, (bO'sprlt) tt. {ATaut) A boom or mast which 
fleets over tho stem of a vessel to carry the sail forward. 
wdwB'BEJf, (bdfls'sn) v. a. To drench 3 to soak. Carm. 
Bdw'sTBiNG, tt. The string ot a bow : — an instrument or 
mode of execution ^ strangling, in Tnrker. 
B6w^BTBlJfGED,*tf. Furnished with a bowstring. Ed. Rev. 
B6w'-Wlif'D6w, (bfl'wln'ds) n. (Arch.) A window pro- 
jecting fltitn the general face of a building, of a curved 1 
or polygonal form : called also bay-window. { 


tBEXcK^Y, 0. Brackish. Drayton. 

BrXct,* tt. [hraetea^ L.] {Bot) The last loaf, leaflet, or set 
of leaves, that intervenes between the true loaves and 
the calyx of a plknt. P. Cyc. 

BBXc'Tgi-^l.,*a. Furnished with bracts. Brande. 
BEXo'T:g-p-l.XT£,* a. Having little bracts. Brands. 

BbXd, [Saxon.] being an initial, signifies broad. Oihsen. 
BbXd. tt. A sort of nail having no broad head. 
BbXd'v-pOd,* ji. {ZooU) a ianiily of edentate roammalB. 
Brand*. 
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B&Xg, t» «. [u viuoasD: pp. Biu.oaiRO, bbaoobd.I To \\ 
boast } to vaunt. Shah. [Low.} }| 

Bula.n. A boast*, tba tbing boasted. ARlton. A game at \\ 
cards. Cbem^srs. I' 

a. Proud: boasting. Bole. \ 

BRXa-a4u-i>5'o\>5, (^bidg-m-dS'sb^-?^) in. A boaster. Dr^deiu 

i BRXo^'U^lUDtsit, n. Olonatlon*, a bragging. Mmahtu, 
BaXo'e^R-Dlfit, n. Boastflilness. SAo*. 

)rXg'g 4 .rt, n. A vain boaster. Shak, 
imXa'e^RT, a. Boaatfbl : vainly ostentatious. Donne. 

fu One who brags ; a boaster. Bale, 
IlRXa'fi^T, n. A sweet drink; a kind of mead. Chaucer, 
BrXo'^^ING,* p. a. Boasting ; praising one’s self. 
BaXa^eiNa-LY, ad, Boastingly. HuloeU 
tBRX»'L?B8, o. Without a boast. Shak. 
tBRXa'LV, ad. In a manner to boast of. Spenser. 
Bbau'm^,* I n. In Hindoo mythology, the first person of 
Bra'm^j* I the trinity i the creator. Enaj. I 

BRX^il-BtX'jc,^ a. Braminical. P. Cyc. See Bramirical. I 
BRXu-MXN'io,»a. JBrammical. Colcndge. I 

BrXh'mjn,* n. A Gentoo or Hindoo priest ; one of the first 
of the four castes of the Hindoos. Ency. See Rramin. 
BrXid, (brad) v. a. [t. braided ; pp. braiding, braided.] 
To weave together ; to plat , to intertwine. 

BrXid, n. A texture ; something braided ; a knot. 
tBKXlD, a. Crafty , deceitful. Shak. 
fBRXiD, 71. A start, as from sleep. Sackmlle. 
jllRiiD, V. a. To upbraid ; to reproach. Huloet. 

BkXii.^, (bralz) n. pi. (JWiwfc.) Small ropes to the sails. 
BrXil up,**' V, a. (JVbttt.) To haul up by the brails. Jlfar. 
DicL 

BrXin. 71. The soft, whitish mass inclosed in the cavity of 
the skull, in which the nerves and spinal marrow termi- 
nate, and which is regarded as the seat of sensation and 
refiection ; the understanding ; the afiections ; fancy ; 
imagination. 

BrAin, V. a. To dash out the brains. Dtyden. 

Brained,**' (brand or bra^n^d) a. Furnished with brains. 
Shak. 

BaXlN'-Ff-V^R,* 71. An inflammation of the brain. Booth. 
BrXin'Ism, a. Hot-hcaded , furious. Shak. [R.1 
BrXin'L^ss, 0 . Destitute of brains; silly. Hooker. 
BrXin'pXn, 7u The skull, containing the brain. 
BrXin^-rXck-}N6,* a. Perplexing, barassuig the mind. 
Phdltps. 

BrXin'sIck, a. Diseased In the understanding. Shak, 
BbXin'sIck-ly, ad. Weakly ; headily. Shak. 
BrXin^sIck-n^ss, 71. Indiscretion ; giddiness. Holland. 
BbXied,* 71, (Scotland) The springing up of seeds. Brands. 
BrXiud,'*' V. n. To spring up, as seeds. Loudon. 

BrAit, (brat) 71. A rough diamond. Crabb. 
tllKAKE, t. from Break,' now broke. See Break. 

IIkAke, tu An Instrument for dressing hemp or flax; a 
heavy harrow; a machine for confining horses while 
shoeing them ; a sharp bit or snaffle ; a carnage used for 
breaking in horses ; a baker’s kneading-trough , a handle 
or lever by which a ship-pump is worked: — a fern; a 
thicket ; — that part of a movable battery or engine that 
enables it to turn. See Break. 

BrAke'm/ln,* n. ;pl. brAke'm?n. One who tends a break 
on a railroad car. Hale. See Breakman. 

BrA'ky, a. Full of brakc^ thorny. Bp. HalL 
BrXm'ble, (brftm'bl) n. The blacKberry bush ; any rough, 
prickly shrub. Spenser. A bird. See Brambling. 
BrXm'BLE-B® R-RV,* *»• A prickly plant and its ^rmUDrayton. 
BkXm'BLED, (brlin'bld) a. Overgrown with brambles. 
BrXm'BLE-FInch,* ?i. Branibhng, a species of tinih. 

Booth. [also bramble. 

BrXm'bling, 71, A bird , the mountiin chaffinch , called 
BttXM'BIiV, a. Full of brambles. Sherwood. 

Bra'mjn, [brA'min,Ja.Sw. R , , biAm'in or bri'min, JY.; brUm^- 
in, fVb.] TU A Hindoo priest , one of the sacerdotal caste 
of Hindostan. Also written brachman, and brahmin. 
Bra-mIn'J-C-JLL, a. Relating to the Brainins. Hoiked. 

BrAn, 71. The husk or covering of wheat and other gram, 
which immediately covers the kernel , the refuse of sift- 
ed meal. 

IBrXn'Cj^rd, (brhng'k^ird) ti. [brancard, Fr.] A horso-lit- 
ter ; a hand-barrow. 

BrAncii, It. [branche, Fr.] The shoot of a tree ; the off- 
shoot of any thing, as of a river, a fiiniily, a stag’s horn, 
ice. , a smiUler part of any thing ; a limb , a part or a di- 
vision ; any distinct article or portion ; ofll<pring. 
BrAnch, V. n. [». branched; pp. branchino, branched.] 
To spread in bmnehes, or into seimrate parts , to shoot 
out. — To branch out. to speak difftisivoly. .dddisoiu 
BrXnch, r. a. To divide or form as into bmnehes. 
BrAnch’i^r, h. One who forms branches. — (Falconry) A 
young hawk. 

BhAnch'5-rY, n. The vascular parts of fruits j a system of 
branches. Chambers. 

BJiAlvfyisf‘AS,*n,pL [1^] The gills of fish. Brando. 
BRXNOH'l-N&sa, n. Fulness of branches. Skerwood. 
BbXnch'ino,**' p. a. Extending in or forming branches. 


BB.XM'ie3H|-o-p5D,''' n. (ZooL) A emstaceoiiB animal. Brandh 
BRXN-CHf-ds'T^-oXN,'*' n, (leh.) A genus of cartUaglnoua 
Ashes. Brande. 

1 B&Xn-ehi-68*t^-€1oA8,'^ o. Having covered gllla, as fbih 
es. Pennant. 

BB.XNOH'L.^aB; a. Having no branches or shoots. 
BRtucH'LifT,* n. A little branch. Crabb. 

BrXnch'y, a. Full of branches ; spreading. Pope. 

BrXnd, n. [Bax.] A piece of wood partly burnt ; a bumlni 
stick ; a mark made by a hot iron ; a stigma ; a mark of 
infamy, [brando. It.] A sword. MUton. 

BrXnd, v. a. [u branded; pp. branding, branded.] To 
mark with a brand or note of infamy ; to burn with a 
hut iron. 

BKXND^odds£,n. See Brant, and Brent. 

BrXnd*ing,*p. a. Marking with a brand. 
BiiXnd'|no-ir-on,'*' (-I'vrn) n. An iron to brand with. 
Loudon. 

BrXnd'Tr-on, (-I'ym) n. A trivet to set a pot upon ; a 
branding-iron. 

BrXn'djbh. n. a. [t. brandished ; pp. brandishing, bran- 
dished.] To flourish, os a weapon ; to wave or shake ; to 
play witii. 

BrXn'dish, n. A flourish. Toiler. 

BrXn'djsh-^iu,* n. One who brandishes. Chapman. 
BrXn'dish-Ino,’*' p. a. Flourishing or waving as with a 
weapon. 

tBiiXN'Di.E, (br4n'dl)i>. 71 . [braadittcr, Fr.] To shake. Cot- 
ffruve. 

BrAnd'e^ngk 71 . A kind of worm. Walton. 

BrXnd'-new, a. New. ns from the fire or forge. Forby. 
BRXN'DEjTn,* n, A fence round the mouth of a well. 
Francis. 

BrXn'dy, [brandewtne, or humt wine ; brand wein, Ger.] 
A spirituous liquor obtained by the distillation of wine; 
the alcoholic portion of wine. 

BRXN*Dy-WiNE, n. Brandy. Wiseman. 

BrXn'gle, (brdng'gl) iu Squabble , wrangle. Sw\ft. 
BrXn'gle, V. n. To wrangle , to squabble. Bp. HalL [R.] 
tBRAN'GLE-MkNTj (brlng'gl-mSnt) w. A branglc. 
BrXn'gl?r, n. One who brangles or quarrels. Kersey. 
BRXN'GLfNG, r. Ouarrel. Whitlock. [r.J 
BeXnk. iu Buckwheat. Mortimer. A scoldmg-bridle. SmarL 
BRXNK'liE-sjNE,* TU A plant , the bear’s-breech. Booth. 
BrXn'LIN, n. A fish of the salmon kind. Chambers, 
BrXn'-new, a. Quite new: — corrupted from 
BrXn'ny, a. Consisting of or resembling bran. 
fBRXN'SLE, 71 , [Fr.] A brawl , a dance. Spenser. 

BrXnt, a. Steep. [Local, Eng. J See Brent. 

BrXnTj*ji. (Ornvth.) A species of goose. See Brent. 
BrXnt'-FSx,* 71. A small species of fox. Booth. 

BrA'§en, (bra'zn) a. See Brazen. 

BrXrh, a. Hasty ; rash. Orose. In some parts of the 
United States it is used as a colloquial word in the sense 
of brittle, easy to break. Pickering. 

Bba'§i?r, (bri'zh^r) n. An artificer who works in brass : — 
a pan to bold coals. 

BEA-§iL', (br^i-zelO n. See Brazil. 

BrXss, n. An alloy of copper and zinc, of a yellow color: — 
figuratively, impudence. [Used for copper, Deut. viii.] 
BrXs'sa^e,* «. A sum formerly levied to defray the ex- 
pense of coinage. Brande. 

BrXs'sart,* n. Tlie piece (in plate armor) which protect- 
ed the upper arm, between the shoulder-piece and the 
elbow. Brande. 

BRAss'-HOOPED,*(brft8'hflft) a. Shod with brass. Pope. 
BrAs'sj-ca, 71. [L.] (BoL) A genus of plants, comprising 
cabbage, (auliflower, broccoli, borecole, &c. 
BrAss'i-n£ss, n. A resemblance of brass. 

BrAss'-pAved, a. Firm as brass. Spenser. 
BrAss'-vI^'A^^ed, (br^L8'v^z'FlJd) a. Impudent. B.Jonson. 
BrArs'-Work,'*' (bris'wUrk) tu Something made of brass. 


Addison. 

BrAss'Yj a. Partaking of or like brass ; impudent. 

IBrXst, p. a. from Burst. Burst, broken. Spenser. 

BrXt, 71 . A child, 80 called in contempt. Shale, 

Brau'nIte,’^??. (Mm,) An oxide or ore of manganese. Dutm. 

Bra-VA'do, [br?-va'd6, W. P. Ja, Sm. R. ; brg-va'dS or br?- 
vA'dS, K.] TU [braoata, Sp.J A boast ; a brag ; a bluster. 

BrAve, a. Courageous, valiant, fearless; bold; gallant; 
magnificent ; excellent ; noble ; fine , showv. 

BrAve, n. A hector. Mdtoru A boast. Shak. A brave man, 
BacoTu An Indian warrior. Stove, , , 

Brave, v. a. braved ; pp. braving, braved.] To defy; 
to set at defiance , to encounter with courage ; to make 
flhowy. 

BrA ve'lv, ad. In a brave manner ; finely. _ 

BrA' V?-RY> [bra'v^-rq, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. R, ; brav'- 
rc, fKb.] TU Courage ; intrepidity , heroism , magnanimity ; 
splendor, show; bravado. 

Brav'INO-LY, od. In a defying manner. Sheldon. 

IIBrA'vS, or BrA'vS, [bra'vO, W. P. J, F. Ja. R. ; br5'v3, 
E. Sm. Wb. ; bra'vfl or biil'vS, K.] tu [bravo, It.] A ban- 
dit ; an assassin who murders for hire. 
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or BuX'vdf* intetj. [It.] Well done. — An Ital- 
San inteijection of applause, recently naturalized in Eng- 
lislu Booth, 

BR4-rtffRAf n, [It.] (Mus.) A song of difficult execution. 

— o. Spirited, difficult, and brilliant. 

BrAwl, V , tu J^brotttUery Fr.J [u brawled ; pp , bbawliwo, 
BRAWLED.] I’o QUBiTel noislly , lo speuk loud and inde- 
cently ; to make a noise. 

BbAwl, V, a. To drive or beat awav. Shak. 

BrAwLj n, Quarrel ; — formerly, a kind of dance. 
BrAwl^^r, n. One wlio brawls ; a wrangler. 

BrAwl'jno, h, Tlie act of quarrelling. Sidney, 
BrAwl'ino,*p a. Making a brawl , quarrelling noisily. 
BRAwL'iNCi-Ly, ad. In a quarrelsome manner. Huloet, 
BkAwn, n. The fleshy, muscular part of the body ; muscu- 
lar strength ; the arm ; bulk ; the flesh of a boar j a boar ; 
food prepared from swine’s flesh. 
fllRAwN, V. a. To make strong. Fuller. 

{BrAwn'^D, 0 . Strong; brawny. Spenser, 

BrAwn'jpr, n. A boar killed for the table. JKin^. 
BaAwN'f-N&as.n, Slate of being brawny. 

BrAwn'V, a. Muscular; fleshy ; bulky , hard. [Pope. 
BrAwm'v-chined,'*' (-chind) a. Having a muscular chine. 
BRXx^>r,*n. A disease or scouring in slieep. Loudon. 

Bray, (bra) v. a. [l braved ; pn. bra vino, braved.] To 
pound or grind small. Bacon. To emit with harsh sound. 
Elyot. To beat. IFtfcei. [Local, Eng.] 

BrAt, (bra) v. n. [irotre, It.] To make a noise as an ass. 
BrAy. tu The noise of an ass ; harsh sound ; [f a bank.] 
BrAy'¥R, (bra'^r) n. One that brays ; a pestle ; an instru- 
ment to temper printers’ ink. 

BrAy'jng, (bra'mg) **• Clamor; noise. Sir T. Smith. 
Bray^ING,^ p. a. Making a barsh noise, like an ass. 
Brayle,* n. (Falconry) A piece of leather used to bind up 
a hawk’s wing. Maunder. 

BrAze, V. a. [i. brazed; pp. brazing, brazed.] To solder 
with brass ; to make impudent. 

BrA'zen, (bra'zn) a. Made of brass; impudent. 

BrA'zen, (bri'zn) v. n. To be impudent, drbuthnot, 
Bra'zeiv-bro\Ved, (bra'zn-brdfld) a. Impudent. 
Bra'zen-face, (bra^zn-fas)n. An impudent person. Shak. 
Bra'zen-fAced, (bra'zn-f^t) a. Shameless. Shak. 
Bra'zen-fIst-?D.* a. Having brazen fists. Somerville. 
BrA'zen-LV) (bra'zn-I?) ad. In a bold, impudent manner. 
BrA'ZEN-n£s 8, (bra'zn-nSs) n. Brassiness, impudence, 
BrA'zii^r, (bri'zhvr) n. An artificer who works m brass: 

a pan for coals ; — also written brasier. 

Bra-zIl', [bra-zSl', S. W. J. F, Jo. K. Sm. ; bra-z!'/, P.] n, 

A kind of wood used for dyeing, brought from Brazil, in 
ISouth America. 

BRXz-l-LfcT'T6,* B. An Inferior species of Brazil wood, 
used for dyeing rod. McCulloch, [zil, Southey. 

Bra-zIl'i^N,* n. A native of Brazil — a. Relating to Bra- 
BbXz'ing,* n. The soldering together of the edges of iron, 
copper, brass, dec., by means of an alloy consisting of i 
brass and zinc. Ure. 

Breach, (brech) 71 , Act of breaking; state of being bro- 
ken ; a rap, particularly in a fortification made by a bat- 
tery ; a break ; an opening , violation of a law or con- ! 
tract; diflerence ; quarrel ; infraction; injury. 
BrEach'Yj^o. Unruly, or apt to break out of enclosures. 
Holloway. [Used in Sussex in England, and in New j 
Englana.] 

Br£ad, (br5d) b. Food made of flour or ground com ; food 
in general ; support of life at large. 

Br£ AD, or Breads, v. a. To spread , to make broad. Ray. 
[Local, Eng.] 

Br£ad’.4;;!hip-pi5R, n. One who chips bread. Shak. 
BrI:ad'-Coen, b. Corn of which bread is made. 
BafeAD'EN, (brdd'dn) a. Made of bread. Rogers, [r.] 
BRjfiAD'FROiT,* n. A tree and its fruit , the artocarpus. P. 
Cyc. 

Bread'l^ss,* a . Destitute of bread or food. Wluteear 
BRfiAD'-PCD-DjNG,* n, A pudding made of bread. Arbuth- 
noL 

BRfiAD'-RSftM, (briSd'rdm) b. (JVaut.) A part of the hold 
of a ship where the bread and biscuit are kept 
BafeAD'sTOFF,* B. Bread-corn; meal; flour. MarshaU, 
[U. S.] 

Breadth, (brSdth) n. The measure of any plain superfi- 
cies from side to side ; width ; extent 
BnfiADTH'Li^ss, (brSdth'les) a. Without breadth. More. \ 
Break, (brik) [brak, W. P. J. F. Jo. K. 8m. R. Wb. f brCk. j 
& E .] V . a . [l broke (t brake) ; pp , breaking, broken.] 
I’o part or rend by violence ; to burst or open by force ; 
to divide ; to dislocate ; to destroy by violence ; to crush ; 
to shatter; to tame, to make bankrupt; to discard; to 
dismiss ; to violate, as a contract , to infringe, as a law ; 
to intercept, to interrupt ; to separate company; to dis- j 
solve any union. — To break tn, to train and accustom to 
some employment or service. — 7Vi break off^ to stop sud- 
denly, to tear asunder.— To break i/y, to dtssolve ; to lay 
open ; to turn up with a plough ; to separate or disband. — 
To break upon the wheels to stretch upon the wheel and 1 
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break the bones. — To break toind, to give vent to wind in 

i the body. 

Break, (brSk) tJ. n. To part in two ; to burst ; to spread by 
dashing, as waves on a rock ; tp open, as the morning ; 
to burst forth , to become bankrupt ; to decline in health ; 
to Issue out with vehemence ; to fall out. — To break ta, 
to enter unexpectedly. — To break looee^ to escape from 
captivity, to shake on restraint. — To break ojf, to desist 
suddenly. — To break outy to discover Itself in sudden ef- 
fects ; to have eruptions upon the body ; to become disso- 
lute. — To break up, to dissolve itseli; to disperse.— To 
break with, to part friendship with any. ^ 

observed of this extensive tjorft, that in all its significa- 
tions, whether active or neuter^ It has some reference to 
its primitive meaning, by iroplWng either detriment, sud- 
denness, violence, or separation. It is used often with 
additional particles, up, out, qjf, forth, &c., to modify its 

signification. 

Break, (brak) n. State of being broken ; opening; a pause ; 
a line arawn , the dawn. — (Arch.) A projection from, or 
recess in, the wall of a building. — (Mech.) A drag ap- 
plied to the wheels of a railroad car, to check its ve- 
locity ; the fly-wheel of cranes, and other machinery, to 
check their velocity or stop their motion. See Brake. 

Break^^-ble, a. Ciipable ofbein^ broken. 

Break'^i^e,* n. The act of breaking^ allowance for what 
IS accidentally broken. Trader'^s (Hide. 

BreXk'^r, (brak'^r) n. He or that which breaks; a wave 
broken by the rocks. 

BRfiAK'Fi^ST, V . n. [1. breakfasted ; pp. breakfasting, 
BBEAKFA8TED.] To cot the first mcol in the day. 

Br£ak'fa 8T,* t7. tt. To furnish with breakfast. MUum. 

Br£ak'f^st, (brCk'f^st) n. The first meal in the day ; the 
food eaten at the first meal. 

BRfcAK'FAST-iNG, n. Act of taking breakfast. 

Break'inGj (brak'iiig) n. Bankruptcy : — with m, an irrup- 
tion:— with out, an eruption; — with up, a dissolution, 
or turning up with a plough. 

Break'ing-In,* n. The act of training a horse, &c.; an 
invasion. Maunder. 

BreAk'man,* n. One who manages a break on a rail- 
road. Hale, See Brakeman. 

BreAk'nJCck, n. A steep endangering the neck. Shak. 

Break'nLck,* a. Endangeniig the neck. Smart. 

Break'pr6m-}se, ». One who breaks his promise. Shak. 

BreAk^shAre,* n. A disease or diarrhoBa in sheep. ZtOuiZoR. 

BreAk'vo^, n. One who breaks his vows. Shak. 

Break'wA-ti;r, n. An artificial bank of stones, or the 
hulk of a vessel sunk, to break tho sea before its entrance 
into a roadstead or harbor. 

Bream, (brOm^ n. [br^me, Fr.] A fresh-water fish. 

Bream, v. a. [ 1 . Ba£AM£D,}ip.BnEAMi no, breamed.] (ATaat.) 
To clean a ship, by burning off sea-weed, shells, &c., 
collected on the bottom m a long voyage. 

Br£a8T, (brest) n. The fore part of the human body, be- 
tween the neck and the belly , tho soft protuberance on 
the thorax, which terminates in a nipple; a mother’s 
nipple ; tbe bosom ; the part of a beast that is under the 
neck, between the fore legs, tho disposition; the heart, 
the conscience ; mind. 

BrCas'^ (brfist) V. a. [u breasted ; pp. breasting, breast- 
ed.] To bare the breast against; to meet m front, to 
face, — To breast up, to cut the face or side of a hedge. 

Br£a8T'bone, n. A flat bone in the fore part of tbe tho- 
rax ; the sternum. 

BRfiA8T'cAs-K?T, n. (M'aut.) The largest casket of a ship. 

Be£ast'deep, a. Breast-high ; up to the breast. 

BRfiAST'^D, (brest^^d) a. Having a breast. 

Br£ast'fAst, (br&t'fist) 71 . (ATaut.) A large rope used to 
confine a sliip sideways to a wharf or to anothiT ship. 

Br£a8t'h1gh, (brgst'hl) a. Up to the lireast. Sidney. 

Br£a8T'hook 8, (brfist'hflks) n. pi. (hTauU) The timbers 
that strengthen tne fore part of a ship. Hams. 

Br£a8T'kn6t, (brSst'nSt) n. An ornament or knot of rib- 
bons worn by women on the breast. Addison. 

Br£ast'm1lk,* r. Milk ftom the breast. Ooldsmitk. 

BRfiAST'FlN, n. An ornamental pin for tjio breast; a 
brooch. 

BufiAST^PLATE, 7U A piece of armor for the breast. 

Br£ast'pl50gm, (brSst'pIdli) n. A plough, or a kind of 
spade or shovel, for paring turf, driven by the breast. 

Brbast'bAil,'*' t». The upper rail of a breastwork. Crahh. 

Br£a8T'ropeSj (brSst'rdps) n, pi, (Maut.) Ropes whuh 
fbsten the yards to the parrels of a ship. Hams. 

ORfiAST^-fifiM-Mi^R,* n, (Arch.) A beam which supports 
an exterior wall. Brande. 

Br£ast'work, (brllst'wUrk) n. (Fort.) An elevation of 
earth thrown up round a fortified place to protect a garri- 
son from the enemy’s fire : a parapet. 

Br£atu, (brSth) n. The air drawn in and expelled by the 
lungs in respiration; life; the time occupied by once 
breathing; respite; j^iise; breeze. 

Br£ath'<^-ble, (br6tn'e-bl) a. That may be breathed. 

Br£atH£, (brCth) V . n. [l breathed; pp, breathing, 
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BMATHsti.] To draw air into the longs and expel it ; to 
respire ; to live ; to pause ; to rest , to pass os air. 
Bk£a 9E'HE, (brfith) e.4. To inspire or expire ; to move by 
breath ; to exhale to utter privately ; to give air or vent to. 
BRfAfH'ER. n. One who breathes ; inspirer. 
fBRfiATH^FUL, (breth'fQl) 0 . Full of breath. Spenser. 
BE£Am'}NGi| (oreth'ing) n. Respiration ; aspiration ; se- 
cret prayer ; breathing-place \ vent ; an accent. 
Br£ath'jng,*P. a. Drawing in or giving out breath. 
BRfiATH'jNG-pLicE, n. A place to pause at. Sidney. 
BB£ATU^iNGi>PdRE,* D. A microscopic aperture in the cu- 
ticle of plants. P. Cyc. 

Rr£ath'JNO-TIme, n. Time to breathe or rest. 
Dr£atu^L]^ss, (brilth'l^s) a. Out of or without breath ; 

dead. [I/aU. 

BR£ATH'L?ss-Nfi8S, TL State of being out of breath. Bp. 
BeJBc'ciAj* (bfSt'chsi) n. [It.! (Min.) A kind of pudding- 
stone ; a stone composed of fragments or small pieces of 
stone cemented or run together. LyelL 
Br£d, i. Sep. from Breed. See Breed. 

BRfiDEjJbrSd) a. See Braid. 

Br£d's6re,* or BE££D']g:R,* tu A whitlow, or a sore com- 
ing witliout a wound or visible cause. Forby, — Breeding- 
sore 18 used in a similar manner in the United States. 
Br££ch, [brSch, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. R . ; bricb, E. K. 
Wb.] n. The lower part of the body , the hinder part of a 
piece of ordnance or of any thing ; [f breeches. Sfiak.] 
Or££cii, V. a. [i. breeched ; pp. sREECHirra, breeched.] 
To put into breeches , to fit any thing with a breech , to 
whip on the breech j to fasten by a rope attached to the 
breech of a cannon. 

IIBreech'-BXnDj* (brtch'b&nd) n. Part of the harness of a 
carriage horse. Brande. See Breechino. 

IIBreech'es, (brlch'er.) [brtch'ez, TV. E. Ja. K. Sm. R.; 
brfich'^z, A] n. pi. The garment worn by men over the 
lower part of the body. — To wear the breeches, to usurp 
the authority of the husband. Burton. 

1 |BREECH'¥§-PftCK'j?;T,*n. A pocket in the breeches. Swt/l. 
jBRBECH'iNO,(brIch'|ng)?i.A whipping ; a part of a horse’s 
harness attached to the saddle, and hooked on the shafts, 
enabling him to push back tlio vehicle , a breech-band. 
Loudon. (Maut) A strong rope used to secure cannon. 
Afar. Diet. 

Br££d, V, a. [t. BRED ) pp. BREEDino, bred.] To procre- 
ate ; to produce from one’s self, to bring forth , to bear, 
to give birth to ; to generate , to cause , to foster ; to edu- 
cate , to bring up from infancy. 

Br££d, r. n. To be with young , to produce offspring. 
Br££d, n. A cast , kind , race , offspring , progeny , a num- 
ber produced at once ; a hatch. 

BreEd'bate, n. One who breeds quarrels. Shak. 
Be££d^]?R, n. One who breeds ; one that is prolific j a pro- 
ducer. 

BuEfiD'iNG, Tt. Education ; manners, nurture. 
BreEd'ing,* p. a. Bringing forth young j producing; 
educating. 

Br££d'|NG-Sore,* n. A whitlow. See Bredsobe. 
Bb££i^E, (brSz) n. The gadfly. See Breeze. Shak. 
Dr££ze, n. [bnze, Fr.] gentle gale , a soft wind. Raleigh. 

A disturbance. Potter. The gadfly, a stinging fly. 
Br££ze.* V. n. To blow gently : — a sea term. Smart. 
BRfifiZE'HJsa, a. Having no breezes ; very calm. 
BRE£zE'-6ilA-KEN,*(-kn) a. Moved or shaken byabreeze. 
Young. 

Br££z'V, a. Fanned with gales ; full of gales. Gray. 
Br£'hOn, V. Anciently the name of a judge in Ireland: — 
Brehon laws, the ancient laws of that country, which were 
unwritten^ like the common law of England. 
JiREls'LJi-KiTE,* n. (Mm.) A fibrous mineral. Dana. 
Br£me, a. Cruel ; sharp. Chaucer. 

■ Bb£n, u. a. To burn. Spenser. 

BRfiNT, p. a. Burnt. Spenser. 

:Ir£nt, a. Steep, high. Ray. [Provincial, Eng.] 

Br£nt,* n. ( Ornvth.) A species of goose, called also the 
broad goose and brent goose. Ency. 

Br£st, n. (Arch.) The moulding of a column ; the torus. 
Br£st-SDm.-MJ?R, n. (Arch.) See Breast-Summer. Maun- 
der. 

BRfiT, n. A fish of the turbot kind : --called also burL 
JBRfiT'rOL, a. Bnmflil. Chaucer. 

BR£th^R]^N, n. The plural of Brother. — Brethren denotes 
persons of the some society ; brothers, persona of the same 
family or of the same society. — Brethren is now little 
used except in theology or the solemn style. 
BRfiT'Tj-c£9,* ’*• mines) Wooden plankings to 

prevent the falling in of the strata. Brande. 

Br&ve, (br3v) Ji. [It. if Fr.] (Mus.) A note of time equal 
to two semibreves or four ounims. — (Law) A short pre- 
cept ; a writ or brief. 

BR£-vfiT', or Bafiv'^T, f^brp-vSt', K. Sm. Wb. Murdock', 
brSv'^t, Ja, R. Crabb.] n. [Fr.] A patent ; a warrant with- 
out a seal. — (Afii.l A commission giving a title and rank 
above that for which pay is received. 

BR9-vfiT\» or Br£v'jj1T,* o. Taking rank by brevet j as. 


a brevet eolond is a colonei in rank, with the pay of a 
lieutenant-colonel Smart, 

Br£v^£T-cy;* o* The rank or condition of a brevet. Ocn 
Games, [r.] 

BRfiv'l^-RY, (brSv'y?-*^) [brfiv'yji-r?, & W. J. F. Ja. Sm . , 
brSv'y^r^, P, K.) n. [b^uirtum, L.1 An abridgment ; the 
book containing the daily service of the ciiurcfa of Home. 
BR£v'i^TE,(br8v'yat or brS'v^-^it) n, A short compendium. 

Mdton. A lawyer’s brief. Hudibras, 

Brev'i^iTE, (brSv'yat) v. a. To abbreviate. Sherwood. 
Brev'ivture, (br5v'ya-tar) [brSv'yHdri S.Ja, K. ,* br3v'- 
ya-chJkr, W.', brgv'y^i-tiir, A; brS^v^-^-tur, Sin.] n. An 
abbreviation, [r.] 

BR£v'|-ciTE,* n. (Mm.) A white mineral ; metole. Dana. 
Br?-vier', (br^-vfir') n. A small printing type, in size be- 
tween bourgeois and minion. 

tBRij-vlL'p-QufiNCE,* n. A concise mode of speaking 
Maunder. 

BR£v'l-pfiD,*». An animal having short legs. Smart. 
Br£v'|-p£d.* a. Having short legs. Smart. 
BRfiv'i-pfiN'N^TE,* o. Short -quilled or short-feathered. 
Brande, 

BR£v'j-TV,n. Conciseness ; shortness ; briefness. 

Brew, (bru) v. a. [u brewed ;pp. brewinq, brewed.] To 
make malt liquor ; to make liquor by mixing and boiling , 
to put into preparation ; to mingle, to contrive; to plot. 
Brew, (brd) v. n. To perform iJie act of brewing. ShaL 
Brew, (brd) n. That which is formed by brewing. Bacon. 
Bkew'^i^e, (bra'?j)n. A mixture , something brewed. Shak. 
BREW'iiR, (brdl'^r) n. A man whose trade it is to brew. 
Brew'?r-v, (bril'^r-?) n. A place for brewing. 
Brew'hoOse, (brfi'hofis) n. A house for brewing. 
BREW'tNQ, (brfl'ing) n. Act of brewing, quantity brewed 
at once. — (JVaut.) The mingling of tempestuous clouds. 
Brew'PS, (brd'is) n. A piece of bread soaked m boiling fat 
pottage, made of salted meat. Warner. 
Brews'ter-ite,* n. (Aim.) A silicious mineral. Dana. 
BrF^r, n. See Brier. 

BrIbe, n. [bribe, Fr.] A reward given to any one, espe- 
cially to a judge, an oflicer, or a voter, in order to corrupt 
or influence his conduct. 

BrIbe, V. a. [i. bribed, pp. bribing, bribed.] To give a 
bribe to ; to gam by bribes. 

BrIbe'less,* a. Free from liribory. Dr. AUen. 

Brib'^ H, n. One who gives bribes. South. 

BRi'BiiiB-v, n. The crime of taking or giving bribes. 

BrIck, n. r&ncfc, D.l Earth or clay formed into squares or 
regular forms, and burnt in a kiln or baked m the sun. 
Brick, v. a. [u bricked , pp. bricking, bricked.] To lay 
with bricks , to imitate or form like bricks. 

BrIck'bXt, n, A piece of brick. Bacon. 

BkKck'buIlt, ^brlk'bllt) a. Built with bricks. Dryden. 
BaiCK'cEAY, (brlk'kld) n. Clay, or a mixture of sand and 
alumina, used for making bricks. 

BrIgk'dDst, n. Dust made by pounding bricks. 
BRlCK'feARTH, n. Earth used in making bricks. 

I BrIck'kIln, (brlk'ktl) n. A kiln for burning bricks, 

! BrIck'lay-:^r, n. A mason who builds with bricks. 
BRicK'LAY-}NG,» n. Art of building with bricks. Brande 
[BrIc'kle, (brik'kl) a. Brittle , apt to break. Spenser, 
[BRlc'KLE-Nfiss, (brlk'kl-nSs) n. Fragility. Barret. 
BrIck'mAk-jjr, n. One who makes bricks. 
BrIck'ma-son,* (-sn) n. One who builds with bnck^/oAiwon. 
BrIck'nOo-jBINQ,* n. Brickwork between timber framing 
Brande, 

Brjck'-WAll,* n. A wall made of brick. Guardian. 
BrIck'work, (brlk'wUrk) n. A laying of bricks ; the part 
of a building formed of bricks. Sherwood, 

[BRfcK'v, o. Full of bricks; fit for bricks. Cotgrave, 
Bri'd^E, n. A wedding , a nuptial festival. Dryden. 
BrI'dal, o. Belonging to a wedding , nuptial. Shak. 
tBRi'D^E-TY, n. Celebration of a nuptial feast. B. Jonson. 
Bride, n. A woman newly married or about to bo married. 
Bride, n. a. To make a bride of, to marry. [R.] 
BRiD£'B£D, n. The marriage-bed. Shak. 

BrIde'cake, n. Cake distributed at a wedding. 
Br!de^chAm-B]^r, n. The nuptial chamber. 
BrIde^grOOm, n. A man newly married or about to be 
married. [Drayton. 

BRiDE'uriOsE,* n. The house of a newly-marned pair. 
BrIde'maid, n. A woman who attends upon the bride. 
BrIde'mXn, n./ pi bride'm£n. A man who attends the 
bride and bridegroom at the nuptial ceremony. 
BrIde’^'mAid,* a. Oumova bridcmaxd. Smart, 
BbIde’^'mXn,* n. Same as bridemam. Booth, 
BrIde'stAke, n. A post to dance round. B. Jonson, 
BbTde'well, ». A house of correction. — The original 
bridewell was a palace built near St. Bride’s, i. e. St. 
Bridget’s Weil, in London, which was turned into a hos- 
pital and penitentiary. 

BrId^, (brij) n. A pathway erected over a river, canal, 
roaa, &c., in order that a passage may be made from oiia 
side to the other ; the upper part of the nose ; the sup- 
porter of the string of viols, &.C, 
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V. Ot [i biudobd; pp , bbipoibo, bbidobb.*] To 
build or erect a bridge over. MUton. 

a. Destitute Of a bridge. Sonth$ff, 

(brij'e) a. Full of bridges. Sherwood, 

BrPi>1«s, (bfl^di) n. An instrument of iroii) leather, 
by which a horse is restrained and governed j a restraint j 
a curb. 

JBrI'dle. (brl'dl) v. a, [i. bbjolxd ; jm. bridciico, bridlbo.] 
To guiue by a bridle ; to put a bridle on , to restrain. 
BRrDl.E, (brl'dl) V. n. To hold up the taeem. Beaum, 4* FL 
BR!^DLS«cCT>T¥R,*n. One who makes laridles, spurn, Ac* 
Johnson, 

BrFdle-hXnd, r. The hand which bolds the bridle. 
BEPDiiE-MlR-^R,^ R. One who makes bridles. Booth, 
BrFdleb, r. One'Who bndles or restrains. 

Bai-DdORV *** snaffle and rein of a military bridle. 
Crabb, 

Bri£f, 0 . [hntfjVT,] Short} concise} contracted. 
is used, as a provincialism or vulgarism, in the sense of 
nfe, common, or prevalent, in Englano and the United 
States. — Nares siws, “ jBn^ seems to be used m the fol- 
lowing passage [SAok.] for rift; a corruption which is 
still to be heard among the vulgar: ‘A thousand busi- 
nesses are bnof in band.’ ” Kin^%hn, 

Bki£f, b, A short writing or epitome. — (Law) A writ or 
precept ; an abridgment of a client’s cose made out for 
instruction of counsel: — letters patent giving license for 
collecting contributions: — a papal rescript. — (Afus.) A 
measure of quantity. See Breti:. 

Bri£f'i.¥ 88,* a. Having no brief. Beniham, 

Brilf'LV, ad. Concisely } quickly. S?iak, 

DRiEF^AtlN.* R.; pL bri£f'm£n. One who mokes a brief} 
a copier ox a manuscript. Qu. Rev, 

BRiEF'Nipss, R. Conciseness , shortness. Camden, 

BrI'](:r, n. A pnckly shrub } the bramble. 

Bui'^RED,* a. Covered with briers } briery. ChatterUm, 
BrI'^r-Y, a. Hough} full of briers. Sherwood. 

BK^iiiR Y> A place where briers grow. HuloeL 
BrIq, n. A bridge. Oibaon. [Provincial, Eng.] 

Brio, r. A small, square-rigged merchant vessel, with two 
masts. 

Br)-oao£\ r. [hrigadei Ft.] A division of troops. A bri- 
gade of horse generally consists of eight or ten squad- 
rons ; a brigade of foot, of four, five, or six battalions. 
Br|-oade', V. a. To form into a brigade, [r.] 
BrI-oade'-MA'jqb, n. An officer or major of a brigade. 
Booth. 

DrIo-a-di£r', n, A genera] officer who commands a bri- 
gade , often styled a bngadier-general, 

BrIg'^nd, tt. [Fr.] One of a gang of robbers } a robber. 
BrIg'^ND-a^E, n. [Fr.] Theft, plunder. fVarburion, 
BRlG'i^N-DlNE, [brlg' 9 n-dln, 5. W. P. Ja. K. R. ; brlg'^in- 
dln, Sin,] n.llmgandmoj Fr.J A coat of mail , a light vessel. 
Bee Bbioa.ntin£. 

Brig'an-tine, [brlg^^n-tln, S. W. J. F. Ja, K. R . ; brtg'- 
^n-tlD, Sw.] R. [bngantinf Fr.] A light, swift-saiiing ves- 
sel } a sort of European bng with two masts. 

Bright, (britj a. Shining ; fiill of tight . reflecting light } 
clear , witty , resplendent , lucid , splendid , illustrious. 
BkIgut^b(jrn-|ng, (brit'blirn-ing) a. Burning brightly. 
BkIgHT'er, (bri'tn) r. a. [i. brightened , pp. brighten- 
ing, BRIGHTENED.] To make bright} to make luminous, 
gay, illustrious, or witty. 

Bright'en, (bri'tn) v. n. To grow bright. Pope, 
Brigut'£$£D, (brit'ld) a. Having bright eyes. Cfray, 
Bright'uXired, (brlt'hfird) a. Having bnght hair. 
BRiGHX'HAR-NESsED, (brlt'hdr-D^st) a. Having bright har- 
ness or armor. Milton. 

BRiGHT'LYi (brit'l?) ad. With lustre , splendidly. 
Brjght'nESS, (brit'n^s) n. duality of being bright} lus- 
tre , acuteness. 

BrIoht'shIn-ing, a. Shining brightly. Spenser. 
fBR{-G 08 E^ a. duarrelsome , contentious. Puller. 
nlRjGUE, Cbr5g) a. [briga, Ger.] Strife , quanel. Chesterfield. 
Bkioue, (br5g) tJ. a. [brignerfFt.] To canvass, to solicit. 
Hurd. [R.] 

Brill, n. A fish intermediate between Uie sole and tur- 
boL fF. Eney. 

BJifi^LdB^TJ?,* [It.] (Mus.) Noting a gay and lively man- 
ner. fhmqnde. 

BrIli/IARCe,'*' (brB^y^ns) n. Same as brUUancy. P. Mag, 
Brill'i^«-cy, (brl]'y^-s^) n. duality of being brilliant} 
lustre, cplendor. 

BrIll^i^itt, (brU'y^nt) a. [brillant^ Fr.] Shining } spark- 
ling} splendid. 

BuIll'i^t, (brll'y^nt) n. A diamond cut into angles, so 
as to refraa the light, and shine brighter. 
BKfLL^LjiKT-Ly, (brll'y^nt-l?) ad. Splendidly. Warton, 
BrIll^I^rt-rBss, (briPy^ut-nSs) n. Splenaor ; lustre. 
BrIll^, n, vL The hair on the eyelids of a horse. BaHey. 
BRfBCy R. The edge of any thing } the upper edge 4|f a ves- 
sel } the top ; the bank of a founLain, river, or the sea. 
fBRlJiI, a. Public } well known. Warner. 

BrIm, v.n. To be full to the brim. PhJips. 
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BRlif, e. a. f . BRiHMsn} pp, brimmiro, BRimiEn.] To ill 
to tne top. Milton, 

jBRlU'rlLLf V, 0 . To fill to the top. Crasham, 

BrIm^fOl, o. Full to the brim or top. Sidney, 
BalM^FOL-Rkas, n. Fulness to the top. Sheik, 

BrYm^LIPSS, a. Without an edge or brim. L, Additsm, 
BbIm'M^R, R* a bowl fuU to the top. Dryden, 
BrIm^miRG, a. Full to the brim. Ih-yden. 

BrYm'st5ne, r. a yellowish mineral } sulphur. 
BrIm'8t6n-v, a. Full of brimstone. B. Jonson, 

BrIn'ded, o. Of u varied color } streaked } tabby. 
BrIr'dle, (brln'dl) n. The state of being brinded. Clarissa, 
Brir'dled, (brln'dld) a. Brinded } streaked } tabby. 
BbIre, n. Water impregnoted with salt ; the sea. 

BbIre, V. a. To imbue with brine. Chambers, 
BeIne'pXr,* r. a reservoir of brine or salt water. 9marL 
BbIre 'pIt, r. A pit or reservoir of salt water. Sbak, 
BrIne'spriro,* r. a salt spring. Smart. 

BrIrg, V. a. [u BnovoHf i pp. bringing, brought.] To 
fetch from , to convey or carry to } to convey of one’s self, 
not by another } to procure as a cause } to attract , to draw 
along ^ to lead by aegrees, to induce , to prevail upon. — 
To l^ing aboutf to bring to pass. — To hrin^ forthy to rive 
birth to} to exhibit to the view. — To bring qfft to clear 
from, to acquit. — To bring oa, to engage in action. — 
To bring ovety to convert. — To bring outy to exhibit. — 
To bring to paasy to eflect. — To bring under y to subdue.— 
To bring up, to educate. — To bring to, (JVbut.) to check 
the course of a ship. — Bring retains^ in all its senses, 
the idea of an agent, or cause, producing a real or meta* 
pboncal motion of something towards something. 
BrIng'ER, n. One who bnngs. 

BrIng^EE-Ir, n. One who introduces anv thing. 
BrIno'ER-Dp, n. An instnictor. — (Aft/.) Bringers-Atp aro 
tlie whole last rank of men in a battaliou, or the hind- 
most men in every file. Chambers. 

BrIn'isii, a. Like brine , saltish. Shak. 

BrIr'}su-n£ss, n. Tendency to saltness. 

Brink, n. [brmky Danisii.] The edge, as of a precipice, clilT, 
or river , a precipice. 

BRrNY, a. Resembling brine } salt. 

BrI'q-nIne,* n. Francis. See Brtonire. 

BrI'qn-V, w. See Bryonv. 

Brisk, a. [iru,^</iic, Fr.J Lively ; active } frill of spirit } spir- 
ited , gay } vivid , bright. 

Brisk, v. a. To make brisk. — To brisk npy to enliven. 
Bris'kj^t, r. a part of the breast of meat under the scrag ; 

the breast of an animal. 

BrIsk'lv, ad. fn a brisk manner } actively. 

BrTsk'n^ss, n. Liveliness, vigor, gnyety. 

Brisk Dp, v. n. To come up biiskly. 

BrIs'tle, (brls'sl) ». The stifl" hair of swine. 

BrIs'tle, (bris'sl) V. a. [u bristled ; pp. bristling, sara- 
TLED.] To erect as bristles , to fix a bristle to. 

BrIs'tlb, (bris'sl) v. n. To stand erect as bristles. 
BrIs'tle-armed,* (brls'sl-Armd) a. Armed with bristles. 

Kvfby. [bristles erect 

BrIs'tled,* (brls'sld) p. a. Having bristles, having the 
Bals'TLE-FkRN,"^ n. A plant , a species of woodsia. Booth, 
BrIs'tle-lIke, (brls'sl-llk) a. BtiflT as a bristle. 
BrIs'TLE-M688 ,* n, A species of moss. Booth. 
BrIs'tle-shXped,* (-shaptjfl. Bliaped like bristle8.J5eotA. 
BbIs'tle-TAil,* b. a fly having tlie tail terminated by 
haurs. Booth. 

BeIst'LJ-n£ss,* n. The quality of being bristly. Booth, 
BrIs'TLY, (brls'sl^i) a. Thick set with bristles. Bacon, 
BrXs'T9L-St5ne, n. Rock crystal. 

BrIt, n. The name of a fisli. Carew. See Buht. 
Bb|-tXn'ni-a,* n. A sort of mixed metal, or alloy} the 
kind of pewter of which English teapots ore oilen made: 
called also tiUania and prince's metoL Ure, 

Brite, or Bright, (brit) v. b. To be over-ripe, as hops, 
wheat, &c. [Provincial, Eng.] 

BeIt'jsii, a. Relating to Britain, or Great Bntain, or ita 
inhabitants. 

BrXt'gn, b. a native of Britain. Shak, 

I^BrIt'QN, a. British. Spenser. 

BrXt'tle, (brit'tl) a. Apt to break } fragile. 
JBrIt'tle-lv, (brlt'tl-l<?) ad. In a fragile manner. Sherwood, 
BRlT'TLE-Nfiss, B. Aptness to break , fragility. Ascham, 
B&tTZSKAy* (bris'kgi) n. \bntischkay Ger.j An open, four- 
wheeled cairiage, with shutters to close at pleasure, and 
space for reclining when used for a journey. W. Ency. 
Bri'Z-Jl,* n,^oU) Spelt wheat, or quaking grass. CrtUib. 
BrIze, b. The hadfly. Spenser, See Breeze. — Ground 
long untilled. Crabb. 

Bb6ach, (brbch) n, [brockSy Fr.] A spit} a wind instru- 
ment. Bee Brooch. 

BBdACH, (brOch) v. a, [t. broached ; pp, broaching, 
BROACHED.] To piercc, as with a spit , to spit } to pierce : 
to tap } to open any store ; to let out ; to utter. — (JTautJ 
To broach tOy to turn suddenly to windward. 
Br5ach'er. b. One who brooches} a spit. 

BroAo, (briwd) a. Extended in breadth} wide; large 
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eomprehenatve ; clear ; open ; nt>ia ,* coars.'* ; obscene ; 
f\iiioine : bold ; not delicate. — Bread as louffj equal upon 
the whole. VEstrange. 

BroAd> (brfiLwd) n. A lake formed by the expansion of a 
river in a flat country. Forty, [Local, Enn.l 
BroAd'-4-WAke',* a. Fully awake. Colendge, 
DroAd^Axi, (bitwd'Akf) n. Formerly a military weapon. 

SpsHssr, An axe with a broad edge for hewing timber. 
BeoA»'-bl6wh, (brftwd'blfln) a. F^ll blown. ShaL 
BroAd'-b6t-tqmed,* a. lining a broad bottom. Irving, 
nRoAu^-BBi^AST-jpD. o. Having a broad breast. 
BRoAD'-BR!MMi5D,rbrfilwd'brImd) a. Having a broad brim. 
DroXd^cAst, (brftwa'kkst) n. The method of sowing seeds 
by casting or scatteriim them abroad by the hand at large, 
as wheat, oats, dec. Chambers. 

BroAd'cAst,* V. a. To sow with the hand extended, as 
wheat, rye, dec. J. Montgomery. 

BroAd'cAst,* a. Sown by the hand at largo. Loudon. 
BroAd'clOth. (brilwd'klSth) n. A fine kind of woollen 
fulled cloth or broad make. 

BROAD'EN,(brkwd'dn) v. n.To grow broad. Thomson, [n.] 
BroAd'en.* (brOkWd'dn) v, a. To make broad , to increase 
in breadth. Sir J. Mackintosh. 
nRoAD'-E\EI), (brSiwd'Id) a. Having a wido survey. 
BroAd^-fAced,* (-fast) a. Having a broad face. Johnson. 
BROAD'-roOT,*(-fRt) a. Having a broad foot or Xug.Pennant. 
BroAd'-frOnt-?d, a. Having a broad front. 
BroAd'-h£ad-?u,* a. Having a broad head. Scott. 
BroAd'-horned, fbrawd'hdmd) a. Having wide horns. 
BroAd'jsh, (brSLWdMsh) a. Rather broad. Russell. 
BroAd'-lAaved, r^brawd'lfivd) a. Having broad leaves. 
BroAd'lVi (brkwaM^) ad. In a broad manner. Sandys. 
BroAd'-Mouthed,* (-mdQthd) a. Having a wide mouth. 
miL 

BroAd'NESs, (brflLwd'nes) n. duality of being broad. 
BRoAD'PiECE,(brSLwd'pCfl)w.An English gold coin. SnclZing. 
BroAd'-rIbbed,* (-ribd) a. Having broad riba or ban^. 

HUL [ment , the great seal of England. 

BroAd'-SC AL, (brftwd'sei) n. The omciol seal of a govern- 
BroAd'-sSal, (Wwd'sSl) V. a. To stamp or sanction with 
the broad-seal. B. Jonsou, [R.] 

BroAd'shoul-diPRED, rbrWd'8h51-d?rd)a.Havingalarge 
space between the shoulders. Drydcn. 

BroAd'sIde, (briwd'ald) n. The side of a ship ; the dis- 
charge of all the guns on one side of a ship of war. — 
(Prmtinjr) One side of a whole sheet 
Brc>Ad' 8 IG 1 IT-¥D,* (brawd'slt-^d) a. Having a wide view ; 
seeing for. Qu. Rec. 

BroAd'-skYrt-^d,* tt. Having a broad skirt. Irving. 
BroAd'spr'Bad,'*' o. Widely diffused. Dyer. 
BroAd'sprAad-ing, a. Spreading widely. Shale. 
BroAd'sword, (brSLwd'sflrd) n. A cutting sword, with a 
broad blade. Wiseman. 

BboAd'tAiled, (br^wd'tald) o. Having a broad tail. 
BroAd'-wAk-}NG,* a. Possessing full vigilance. Fairfax. 
BroAd'wKnoed,* (-wingd) a. Having broad wings. Thom- 
son. 

BroAd^wI^E, ad. In the direction of the breadth. Boyle. 
Br<?-cAde', n. [brocadoy Sp.] A kind of stuff or cloth of 
gold, silver, or silk, r^sed and ornamented with flow- 
ers, &c. 

Brq-cAi)']5ID, a. Dressed in or woven as brocade. Oay. 
Br6'ca(?e, or Bro'kA(?E, n. Profit gained by promoting 
bargains ; a dealing in old things , hire , brokerage. Locke. 
See Brokerage. 

Br6c'c9-L|, (brSk'p-l?) b. [broccaloy It j bracoU, Pr.] A 
sort of cabbage. 

BrO^jh'ant-Ite,*?!. (Mui.) A sulphate of copper. Dana. 
Broche, V. a. See Broach. 

BRQ-CUtTTE^i* n. [Fr.] A skewer to stick meat on; a 
mooe of frying chickens. Crabb. 

BRd-pHffRE'y* n. [Fr.] A pamphlet Month. Rev. 

BRdcK. n. A badger; abrocket Browne. 

Br6ck']?T, n. A red deer, two years old. KnatchbuU. 
Br5de'k1n, b [brodeguiut Fr.] A buskin, or half-boot. 
Br5'gan,* n. A thick shoe ; brogue. Fobfom. 

BrOq'gle. V. n. To fish for eels. [Local, Eng.] 

Br5gue, (brSg) B. [brog^ Ir.1 A kind of a shoe. Shak. A 
cant word mr a corrupt dialect, accent, or pronuncia- 
tion. — pL Breeches. 

BRdGPE'-MAK-J^R, Tt. A maker of brogues. Johnson. 
tBRolD. V. a. To braid or weave together. Chaucer. 
TBroId'^r, V. a. [brodsTy Fr.l To embroider. Exodus. 
fBR6lD']pR-]^R, B. An embroiderer. JIuloeL 
tBR5lD'?R-V, n. Embroidery. TickeU. 

Br5Il, 71 . [brouiUer. Fr.] A tumult ; a quarrel. Shak. 
BroIl, V. a. [brtuer. Fr.] [t. broiled ; pp. broiliho, 
BROILED.] To cook by laying on the coals or before the 
fire , to heat on or before coals. 

Br5Il, V. ft. To be subjected to beat Shak. 

Broiled,'*' (brbUd or brbll'^d) p. a. Cooked or heated 
over Uie coals. 

BroYl'i^r, ft. One who broils : a gridiron. 

Br^ke, V. n. To do business for others. Shak. [R.] 


Broke,* i. from Bredk. See Break 
BR 5*KEn, (lird'kn) p. from Break, See Breae. 

Broken,* (bro^kn)p.a. Separated into flugmentajcaroslMd , 
subdued. — Broken mtiiiW, a fraction. 
BRd'XEN-BXoKED,* (-bdkt) o. Having the back broken. 
— (Maut) Noting the state of a ship, when, in conse- 

3 uence or being loosened from age or injniy, the frame 
roops at either end. Brande* 

BRo'KEN-BfiL-L)ED, (btfl^kn-b&Ijd) a. Having a mptored 
belly. Sir M. Sandys. 

Br5'ken-heXrt'ei>» (brU'kn-hkrt*^) a. Having the 
spirits crushed by grief or fear: contrite: penitent 
Isaiah. [wU. 

BR5*K£N-Ly, (brS'kn-l^) ad. Not in regnlar series. ILtks- 
Bro*K£N-Meat, (br5'kn-m6t) b. Fragments of meat 
BR5'KEN-Nfiss, (brt'kn-nSsY b. Unevenness. SnittA. 
Bro'ken-wYnd,* b. a diseased respiration in htMrses. 
P. Cyc. 

Bro'ken-wYnd'^d, a. Having short breath, or a diseased 
r^piration. May. 

Bro'ki^r, n. A factor; one who transacts business or 
makes barsalns for others ; a dealer In money ; a dealer 
in old goods ; a go-between. 

Bro'ker-age, n. The pay or business of a broker. 
Bro'k^r-LXck'ey,* b. a vile pimp. Shak. 
fBRO'KER-LV, o. Mean ; servile. S. Jonson. 
tBR6'K¥R-y» b. The business of a broker. Bp. HaU, 
tBRO'KINGjJ). a. Practised by brokers. Shak. 
BR5*K|NG^-rRXDE,* TL The business of a broker. BuUer, 
Br5m-4-t6l'9-<?y,* B. {Med.) A treatUe on food. 2>un- 
glison. 

Brome.* n. See Brohine. 

Br5m£'~6rAs8,* n. A sort of grass resembling oats, called 
also oat-grass. Crabb. 

Br 9 -m£*lj-a,* n. (Hot) A genus of plants; the pine- 
apple. Crabb. 

Buom'IC,* a. {Chem.) Relating to bromine; as, bremie 
acid. Brande. 

Bro'M|NE,* b. {Chem.) A substance discovered in 1896, 
and usually obtained from the crystalhzable residue of 
sea-water, commonly called bittern. Brande. 
BattM'LiTE,* B. {Min.) A carbonate of lime and baryta. 
Dana. 

BR 6 NfpHf- 4 y* n. pi. Wp 6 yxnf.] {.dtnat.) The smaller rami- 
fications of the windpipe. Brande, See Broschus. 
BR 6 N'p£rf-JS,* n.pl. [L.] See B&oschob. Dunglison. 
Br6n'ehi-xl, o. Belonging to the bronchia, bronchi, or 
windpipe. 

Br6n'j0H|C, a. Same as bronchial. Jlrbuthnot, 
BrCn-ehPtis,* b. {Med.) Inflammation of the bronchia. 
Brande, 

BRdN'Eifp-ciLE, B. [OpoyxoKhXfi.] {Med.) A tumor in 
the throat, being a morbid enlargement of the thyroid 
gland. 

BR5N-EH5PH'<>-Ny,* B. {Mcd.) A thrilling sound in the 
body, detected by auscultation ; resonance. Dunglison. 
Br6n-j0h6t'p-mv, b. Act of cutting the windp^. 
Br6n*PJE[VS* b. [L.] pi. BRONCHI. {Anat.) The upper 
part of the windpipe. Crabb. The bronchia^ bronckict^ or 
bronchi^ now mean the two tubes, which arise from the 
bifurcation of the trachea, and carry air into the lungs. 
Dunglison. 

Br6nd, n. A sword. Spenser. See Brand. 
BR6N-T6L'p-^y, n. [ffpovrfi and Adyos.] A dissertation 
upon thunder, Bailey. 

|1Br6nze, or Bronze, (brdnz, S. W. J. F..7a. f brSnz, E, 
Sm. Wb, ; brSnz or brdiiz, K. R.J b. [drewie, Pr.] A com- 
pound metal, formed of from 6 to 12 parts of tin, and 
100 parts of copper ; a copper metal. 

||Br5nze,u. a. [i. bronzed ; pp. bronzing, bronzed.] To 
color, harden, or make appear on the surface like bronze. 
BRdNZ'lTE,* n. {Mm.) A variety of diallage of a bronze 
color. Brande. 

Broocil (brSch) [brdch, W. J. E. Jo. Sm. R. ; br6ch, 8. 
P. F. K.] n. [broche, Fr.] A jewel , an ornamental pin or 
small buckle, used as an ornament or to fasten dress : — 
a painting all of one color. 

Brooch, (hrOch) t>. a. To adorn with jewels. Shak, 
BRddD, r. n. [x. brooded ; pp. brooding, brooded.] To 
sit, as on eg^ ; to cover chickens under the wing ; to 
continue anxious or careful. 

BRddD, V, a. To cherish by care. Dryden. 

Br&5d, n. Offspring; progeny; thing bred: the niimbel 
hatched at once ; a production ; act of brooding. 
Br50d'ino,* b. The act of cherishing or brooding. Ash, 
BRdCD'jttAREj* Tt, A mare kept for breeding. Booth, 
BRdd'DV, a. Brooding; inclined to brood. Ray. 

IIBrook, (brfik) [brfik, P.J. F. Sm. Wb. ; brftk, S. W.E.Ja, 
JT.] B. A stream of water less than a river. 

IIBrook, (brilk) v. a. [t. brooked ; pp. brooking, brooked.] 
To bear ; to endure. Hooker. 

B fBROOKj (brflk) v. n. To endure. Sidney, 

Brook^ite,* (brQk*lt) b. (Mm.) A brownish mineral 
Letyy. 
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Brook^UPT,* (brOkMgt) «. A little brook. Sulioer. 
IIrook'lImb, (brftk'llme) it. A sort of water speedwell. 
Urook'mTnt, (Vdk'mlnt) n. I'he water-mint. 

Brook'V, (brftk'?) a. Abounding with brooks. Dyer, 
[1R&&M, [brdm, S. W, P, J. E. F. Jo. K. Snu fTb.] w. A 
small tree or shrub ; an instrument to sweep with j a be- 
som made of twigs, dec. — OAen pronounced briim, 
BR6dM. V. a. (JVbttt.) See Dscam. 

Bmddll'cc^BN,*' n. A plant of the genus sorghum ; broom- 
grass. It is of several varieties, resembles maize, and is 
cultivated for the seed, and for its large panicles, of 
which brooms are made. Farm, Eney. 

BRddM^LAND, n. liand that bears broom. Mortimer. 
BR&dM'RiPE,* n. A plant having a root like a turnip. 

. Oardiner. 

llRddM'STXFF, n. The handle of a broom. Shak. \ 

HRddM'STJci^ n. The handle of a broom. Sto^ft. 

BR66M'y, a. Full of broom j consisting of broom. 
llRdsE,* n. A Scotch dish made by pouring boiling water 
on oatmeal. Str W. Scott. 

BROTH^brSiwth erbrbth) [brSth, FT. P, F. Jo. Sm. ; brSLwth, 
S. J, K. Wh.] n. Liquor In which flesh has been boiled. 
BrStij']?!*, n. [hordel, Fr.l A house for lewdness. Shalt. 
Br6th'¥L.-H50sb, n. A brothel. Dryden. 

Br6th'el-liPE, n. One who frequents a brothel. 
tBROl’Ii'^iL-RV, n, Whbredom , obscenity. B. Jonson. 
URd^H'J^R, (bratli'?r) n. ; pL brothers and brethren. 
One bom of the same parents ; any one closely united , 
associate ; one of the same society or denomination ; a 
fellow-Christian ; a fellow-creature. — Brothers denotes 
persons of the same family ; brethren^ persons of the 
same society ; but the latter is now but little used, except 
in theology or the solemn style. 

BafiTH'^it-HOOD, (brQth'?r-hfid) n. The state of being a 
brother, an association ; a fraternity. 
Br6th'^:r-In-LAw,* n. The husband of a sister, or a 
wife’s brother. Booth. 

Br6th^BR-l&bs, a. Destitute of a brother. Marod. 
BrDth^^R-LIk]^ a. Becoming a brother. Shok. 
Br6th'eR-l1-ness,* n, Ptate of being brotherly. Dr.AUai. 
tBailTH'BR-LllliVE, n. Brotherly affection. Shak. 
BRtiTH'fR-LV, a. ^coming a brother ; affectionate. 
BRfiTH'?R-LV, ad. After the manner of a brotiier. Shak. 
Br^th'^R-TwIn,* n. A twin brother. Dyer. 
BRduSTTB'f* n. [Fr,] A small two-wheeled carnage. 
•Adeems. 

Brougham,* (br6m) n. A modern species of wheel-car- 
riage. Ee. Rev, 

Brought, (’briwt) i. dtp. from Brmg. See Briko. 

Bbo>V, (brdA) a. The prominent ridgo over the eye ; the 
arch of hair on it ; the forehead , the general air of the 
countenance j the edge of a precipice, hill, or any high 
plac-e. 

tBRo\V, (brdft) v. a. To bound ; to limit Milton. 
BRO'Ar'-ANT-L^E,* It. The first shoot on a deer’s head. 
Smart, 

BRb\V'Bi.ATjV. eu [i. browbeat; pp. browbeating, brow- 
beaten.] To depress with severe, stern, or haughty 
looks. 

BRo\V'B£AT-fNG, n. Act of depressing by stem or lofty 
looks. 

Broi^'b50wd, a. Crowned. Shak. 

BroW'l^ss, o. Without a brow or shame, t. Addison. 
Broi^N, a. Dusky ; dark ; inclining to red or black. 

Brow'S f* n. Color resulting from red, black, and yellow. 

Bro^^n'bIll, n. The ancient weapon of the English 
foot soldier. Jludibras, 

Be5^n^-GDll,* n. A voracious bird, called also Cornish 
gannet. Booth, 

n. [5cotcA.] A spirit formerly supposed to 
haunt old houses in Scotland. Jamieson. 

Broi^'N^ISH, a. Somewhat brown. Woodward. 

Br6i»^n'I§m, n. The tenets of the Brownists. Milton. 
IJRoWNasT, «. A follower of Eobert Brown, who 
maintained that any body of Christians united under a 
pastor constitute a church. Pagitt. 

BroWn'ness, n. (duality of bomg brown. Sidney. 
Bro^N'-StDd'v, R. Pensiveness ; gloomy meditations. 
Bro]^n'wort, (-wttrt) n. The flg-wott. 
tBRO^N'Vj Brown. Shaft. 

Br5^'-P6st,* n. An athwart or cross beam. Crabb. 
BROiiVljfE, (brdiiz) [brbCiz, P, Jin JP. Si«. ] v.a. [t. browsed; 
m. BROWSING, BROWSED.] To cst OT feed os cattle on 
branches or shmbs. 

BR(1^i?E, V. n. To feed on shmbs. Shak. 

BRd^^E, (brdfiz) n. Tender branches or shrubs. Dryden. 
BRd4^f'¥R,* R. One that browses. Phil. Mag. 
BRbil^fB'wooD,* (-wfld) n. Brushwood or twigs on 
which animals feed. Booth. 
tBR6#’sICK, a. Dejected. Suckling. 

n. The act of feeding on shrubs. 
BftffffMvsAi^ [L.* pi. RRVOHJ. (Eat.) A genus of small 
insects. P. Cyc. 


BRft’c|-A,* (brfl'sh^-^) n. (Chem.) A vegetable alkali of 
vegeto^koloid, very bitter and poisonous. Braude. 
BrO^OJNE,* n. Same as bruda. P. Cyc. 

BrO'cItr,* n. (Afm.) A hydrate of magnesia. Dana. 
Baft'fN,* n. A cant term for a bear. Pope. 

rbrdz) v . a . [i. bbuibsd ; pp. bruising, bruised.] 
To crush or mangle by a heavy blow or fell. 

BRfti§E, R. A hurt with something blunt and heavy. 
BaftiijED,* (billzd) p. a. Mangled or crushed by a blow. 

n. He or that which bmises ; a boxer ; a tool 
for grinding glasses for telescopes. 

BrCii^e'wort, (brllz'wlirt) n. A perennial plant; soap- 
wort. [der. 

BRfti^'jNG,* n. The act of boxing or crushing. Jlfaun- 
BrOit, (brilt) [brdt, S. W. J. F. Ja. K. R. ; brd'ft, Sm.] n. 

[brutf Ooth. ; bruit. Fr.] Rumor ; report Shak. 

BrIJit, (brdt) V. a. [». bruited , bruiting, bruited.] 
To report; to noise abroad. S^. [Antiquated.] 

a. [brumaltSj L.J Belonging to the winter. 
BrU-ma' JL f-dy* n. pi. [L.] Ancient feasts of Bacchus, 
held in March and December. Crabb. 

BRtlME,* n. Mist ; fog ; vapor. Smart. 

Brun, Bran, Brown. Bourn, Burn, all from the Saxon, 
signifying a river or brook. Oibson. 

BRfl-NfiTTE', (brll-n6t') n. [brunettCj Fr.] A girl or woman 
with a brown or dark complexion. Addison. 

BrDn'ipn, (briiii'yvin) n. [brugnony Fr.] A fruit between a 
plum and a peach. TVevwx. 

Brv-no'nj-an,* a. Relating to Srunoniantsmj a system of 
medicine, so named from its founder, John Brown. Sir 
J, Mackintosh. 

BrOnt, n. The heat or violence of an onset or a contest ; 

shock ; violence ; blow , stroke ; a sudden effort. 

BrDsh, n. [irosse, Fr.] An instrument to clean or rub 
clothes, &c., generally made of bristles ; a pencil used 
by painters ; — a mde assault ; — a collection of twigs or 
bushes ; a thicket. 

BrGsh, V. a. [t. BRUBHED ; pp. brushing, brushed.] To 
clean, sweep, or rub with a bmsh ; to paint with a 
brush ; to carry away or move as with a bmsh 
BrRsh. V. n. To move with haste , to fly over. 

BrOsh'er, r. One who brushes. Bacon. 

BrOsh'^t, n. See Busket. 

Br0sh’j-NE 8S,* n. The quality of being brushy. H. More. 
BrDsh’jng,* n. The act of rubbing or sweeping. Smart 
BrI?sh'lIre,* a. Resembling a brush. Jodrcll, 
BBDsH'MiK-¥R,* n. One who makes bmshes. Jodrell. 
BbDsh'wood, (-wild) 71. Rough, low, close thickets 
shrubs ; small limbs or twigs, or shrubs, for fuel. 
BrDsh'Y, a. Rough, or shaggy, like a brush. Boyle. 

BrDsk, a. [brusquey Fr.J Rude , rough. Sir H, Wotton. 
fBROs'TLE, (briis'sl) v. n. To crackle ; to rustle. Oower. 
IBrCt, or BRtJTTE, V. n, [broutery Pr.] To browse, Evelyn. 
BRtJ'TRii, a. Bidonging to a bmte ; brutish ; savage ; cnieh 
BrC'tal-Is^m,* n. Quality of a brute; brutality. Kc. Rev 
BrO-tAl'I-tv, 71. Savageness ; inhumanity , cruelty. 
BrC-TAL-I-ZA'tipn,* 71. Act of brutal i/iiig. Constdn.Mag. 
BrB'TAL-IZE, V, 7t, [l. BRUTALIZED ; pp, BRUTALIZING, 

BRUTALIZED.] To ^ow brutnl. Addison, 

BbO’tal-Ize, 77. a. To make brutal or cruel. Cowper. 
BRtl'TAL-Ly, ad. In a bmtal manner; churlishly. 

BrCte, a. [hrutusy L. j Senseless ; savage , bestial ; rough ; 
crude; fierce. 

BrBte, n. An irrational animal , any animal except man, 
but commonly used for one of the larger animals ; a 
beast ; a savage ; a brutal man. 
fBRftTE. 77. a. To report. Knolles. See Bruit. 
tBR(JTE'l.V, ad. In a rough manner. Milton. 
tBRfTTE'N^ss, (brflt'n^s) n. Brutality. Spenser. 

BrO'TI-PY, V. a. [l. BRUTIFIED ; pp. BRUTIFTINO, BRUTI* 

TIED.] To make brutish or brutal. Barrow, 

BeBt'ish, a. Like a brute; beastly, bestial; ferocious; 

gross; uncivilized ; barbarous; savage. 

BEftT'iSH-L-y, flii. In a brutish manner ; savagely. 
BRfiT'lSH-*N£8S, 71. The quality of Tielng brutish. 
BRftx’ii^M,* n. The nature or quality of a brute. Booth. 
[R.] 

tBECT'jsT,* n. A brutish or brutal person. Baxter. 
fBRljTT'jNG, 71. Browsing. Evelyn. 

BRWTt/M FtfL'MEiVy* n. [L.] A harmless thunderbolt, 
a loud but ineffectual menace. Macdonnel. 

Bry~ 0^ Ni-.hy* ’R* (Rot.) Bryony; also the principle ex- 
tracted from it ; bryonine. Brande. 

BbV'O-wIne,* n. The bitter poisonous principle extracted 
from bryony. P. O^e. 

Br?'0-kv, 7*. [frryoTua, L.] A wild, climbing plant, belong- 
ing to the cucurbitaceous order, and of various secies. 
BBb, n. An old cant word for strong malt liquor. Prior. 
tBOSf V, a. To throw out in bubbles. SaekvtUe. 

! B&b^ble, (bdb'W) n. [bobbel. D.] A water bladder; n 
vesicle filled with air ; any thing empty as a bubble ; a 
delusive or fraudulent scheme ; a cully ; a cheat. 
BBb'bi.e, (bfib'bl) e. 71. [i. bubbled ; pp. bubbling, bud- 
1 BLED.] To rise In bubmes ; to run with a gentle noise. 
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BOb^BLV, V. 0. To cheat ; to defraud. Adduon. 
DDb'BLBR} «. He or that which bubbles. 

». Tho act of rising in bubbles. 
BOb'blino,* p, 0. Rising in bubbles. 

BDb'bly, a. Consisting of or full of bubbles. J^ashe* 


BV‘B6n^-c£lb, [bu-bQn' 9 -flel, W, Jo, K. ; bu'bo-n^nsBl, 
Sm. R.] n. (Med*) A rupture or hernia in the groin. 
fBG^nCK-LE, (bu^biik>Kl) n, A red pimple. Shak, 

BOc'c^L,* n. (Med.) Belonging to the mouth. Duns^liaon. ' 
BOo'C^N,'*' Ti. A grating or hurdle made of slicks. W. Eneff. 

BDc'C^N,* V. a. [u BUOOA.NSD ; pp. BUOCAltllfO, BUCCANED.] 

To out into long pieces, salt, and smoke on a buccan, os 
beef } — a mode said to have been practised by the bucca* 
neers. FT. Ency. 

BOc*c^-Nfif r', n. [boucaniery Pr.] A pirate ; — particularly 
one of the class of pirates or privateers that fbrinerly 
infested the West Indies. 

BDc-CA-N£fiR^• V. n. To act the part of a pirate or sea- 
robber. Qu. Rev. 

BDc-C4.-n££r'ing,* n. The employment of buccaneers. 
B0f3-9?L-LA^T1QN, n. [huccellay L.J A division into large 
pieces. Harris. 

n. [L.] An ancient mllitaiy musical instru- 
ment, crooked like a horn . a herdsman’s horn. Hamilton. 

Sounding like a horn or trumpet. Ch. Ob. 
BOfJ-^J-NXL'J-Ty,* n. The quality of a trumpet. Ch. Ob. 
B&f!-pi~NA’TQRy* n. [L.] A trumpeter. — (jJ/iat.) A mus- 
cle of the cheek. Brande. 

B&p'pf-HtfMy* n. [L.] A trumpet. — (Zool.) A genus of 
univalve shells ; the whelk. HamUtoru 
BDc'c6,* n. (Omtth.) A genus of birds called barbots. 

JSTdltdSm 

Bv-cISn'tIur,* iu a mythological monster, half man and 
half ox : — a state galley of the Venetian doges. Brande. 
B0'C9-r 68,* 71. (OrmtA.) A genus of birds having largo 
mandibles , the hom-hill. Braiide. 

BD45H'plZ-Ite,* n. (Min.) A spotted mineral. Dana. 
BDcK, n. [bavLchCy Ger.] Lye in which cloths are soaked in 
bleaching, liquor in which clothes are washed , clothes 
soaked in lye. — The male of the fallow deer, of the rab- 
bit, dec. — A gay or dashing fellow , a beau. 

BOcK, V. a. To wash or soak in lye. Shak. [r.1 
BOOK. V. n. To copulate, as bucks and does. Mortimer. 
BOck'a,* ft. A strong-smelling leaf imported from the 
. Cafie of Good Hope, used as an antispasmodic. Brande. 
BDck'bAs-k^t, n. A basket for carrying clothes to the 
wash. 

BOck'bEan, n. A sort of trefoil ; bog-bean. 

BOck'et, 71. A vessel in which water is drawn or carried. 
BOck'et-fOi.,* 71. As much as a bucket holds. Senior. 
BDck'eye,* ^buk'I) 71. An American forest tree; — n cant 
term for a citizen of the state of Ohio. Flint. 
BDck'|NG^st06l, n. A washing-block. Gaytan, [r.] 
BDoK'isH,* a. Rudely gay j foppish j vaporing, boast- 
ful ; vile. Orose. 

BOck'T^M,* n. The quality of a buck ; foppery. Smart. 
BDck'lXnd-Ite,* 71, (Mm.) A crystallized mineral. DaTia. 
BDc'kle, (biik'kl) ti. An instrument, made of metal, for 
fastening dress, harness, &c , a curl of hair, or the state 
of the hair crisped and curled. 

BOc'KLE, V. a. [u RUCKLED ; pp. BUCKLIWO, BUCKLED.] To 
fasten with a buckle ; to prepare to do ; to join in battle. 
BDc'kle, V. 71. To bend ; to bow. — To buckle tOy to apply 
to. — To buckle unth, to engage with. 

BOck'l^r, 7l Ho or that which buckles ; — a shield for the 
arm. Dryden. 

fBDcK'LER, V. a. To defend. Shak. 
llDcK'L^R-iifiAU'ED,* 0 . Having ahead like a buckler. 
LyelL 

BOck'l^r-Thorn, tl A plant , Christ’s-thorn. 
BDck'mXst, tl The fruit or mast of the beech-tree. 
niiCK^R^M, TL [bou^n, Fr.] Strong, stiffened, linen cloth. 
BDck'r^M,* V. a. To make stiff, to form like buckram. 
WarUm, 

BDck'ram, a. Stiff like buckram ; precise. Fulke. 
BDck'R^m?, 71. Wild garlic. 

BBcKS'HbRN,'*' n. A species of plantain , hartshorn. Booth. 
BDcks'iiorn-PlXn'tain, tl An annual plant. 
BticK'SKlif^* TL The skin of a buck : — a cant terra for a 
native of Virginia or Maryland. Boucher, 

BDck'skTn, o. Made of the skin of a buck. Tatler, 
BOck'stXll, n. A net to catch doer. HidoeL 
BDck'thoRN, tl A shrub which bears a purging or cathar- 
tic berry : rhamnus cathartieus. 

BOck'-Wash-ing,* (-w5sh-jng) tu The act of washing 
linen, Ac. Shak, 

BOck'wh£at, (bak'hwCt) n. A plant and its grain j brank. 
Bv-c6L'fO, a, Ibucolteus, L. ; bucoligucy Fr.] Pastoral. 
Bv-cdl.'{C, n, A pastoral poem ; a pastoral poet 
Bv-oGt'l-CXt, tf. Pastoral; bucolic. Skelton, [r,] 

BOn, 7t. [bouton, Fr.] The first shoot of aplant ; germ j a gem. 


BDd, V. ft. [l nuDDED ; pp. buddiso, buddxo.] To put forth 
young shoots or buds ; to germinate* 

Bud, V. 0 . To groff by inserting a bud. 

BOddh^^,* (bd'da) n. A pagan deity whose Image Is repre- 
sented by a human figure, and who is worshipped by ths 
neater part of the Inhabitunts of Asia to the east of Hin 
dostan. P. Cyc. 

BOddh'I^m,* (bd'dizm) n. The worship of the pagan deity 
Buddha, a religion which prevails over a great part of 
Asia, including China, Japan, the Farther Indio, Ac. 
Brande. 

BBddh'jst,* (bd'djst) n. A worshipper of Buddha. Q«. 

Rev. [P. Cyc. 

BBddh'|st,« (bd'dist) a. Relating to Buddha, or Buddhism. 
BOddh-Is^T)c,* (bd-dls^ttk) a. Relating to Buddhism. 
Malcom, 

BOd^ding,* It. The act of putting forth buds; the act of 
inserting buds, a method of grafting. 

BOd^dle, (bud'di) It. A square Brame of boards used iu 
washing tin ore. 

BOd'dle,* V. a. To wash and cleanse, as ores. Crabb. 
BODE'-LIonT,* TL A lamp in which the flame la made very 
brilliant by a stream of oxygen gas. Francis. 

BDnqiE, (buj) r. tl [l budoed; pp bvdqiwq, buooxd.) 

[bouger, Fr.J To stir ; to move off. Shak. 
bodice, rbiij) a. Stiff or surly ; rigid ; swelling. Milton. 
BOd^e. ^5j) TL The dressed mr of iambs. Marston. 
BDd^e'-BXch'?-lqr,* n. A man in a long gown lined 
with lamb’s fur, at a civic entertainment. Crabb. 
HldDijiE'NESS, n. Sternness; severity. Stanyhurst. 
BOdg'i^r, n. One who budges. Shak. 

BOd'^?-ro,* tl a large Bengal pleasure-boat. Malcom, 
BDd'^i^t.ti. [bougette, Fr.] A bag ; a store, or stock ; the bag 
containing documents to lay before an assembly, particu- 
larly relating to finances , a statement respecting the fi- 
nances, or the income and expenditure of a nation ; tho 
speech of the English chancellor of the exchequer, giv- 
ing a view of the public revenue and expenditure. 
BOd/gi?t-BeXr'j?r,* tl One who carries a bag or budget. 
Toilet. 

tBdD'^^y, (bQd'J?) a. Consisting of ftir. Thule. 

BDff, It. Buff-skin ; a sort of leather prepared from thoskuj 
of tho buffalo , a military coat made of thick leather , the 
color of buff, a very light yellow ; — a yellow, viscid sub- 
stance, which, in inflammation, forms on the blood: — a 
small wheel covered with buff leather, used to polish cut- 
lery. 

BC'FF,* a. Of the color of buff leather; light yellow, ^ak. 
tBOFF, V. 0 . [buffe, Fr.] To strike. B. Jonson. 

BDf'fa-lo, n. [It.] p7. bDf'f^-l6e?. a kind of wild 
ox ; — the dressed skin of the bison. — The bison of North 
America is commonly called in this country tho buffalo, 
BRff'coat,* n. A leather military coat. Booth. 
BOF'F^R-Hji:AD> TL A box fixed at the end of the rods 
connected witn the buffing-apparatus. Tanner. 

BDF'r?T, n. [buffetto. It,] A blow with the fist ; a slap. 
Shak. A footstool. Hunter. 

Bvf-f£t% n. [buffet, Fr.] A kind of cupboard. Pope. 
BIJf'f?T, V . a, [l buffeted ; pp. buffeting, buffeted.! 

To strike with the hand , to beat ; to box. 

BDf'f^t, V. n. To play a boxmg-match. Shak. 
BDf'f:?t-er, n. One who buffets ; a boxer. 

BDf'f]^;t-Ing, n. A stroke, a striking. Warburton. 
fB&r'FJN,* n. A sort of coarse stuff or cloth. Masftinger. 
BDf'fjng-Ap-pa-ra'tvs,* n. Machinery consisting of 
powerful springs and framing, for receiving the shock 
of a collision between railroad cars, Francis. 
fBhF'FLE, TL The same with biffxdo. Sir T. Herbert, 
|bDf'fl.e, V. TL To puzzle ; to be at a loss. Swift. 
Bl^F'FLE-HfiAD'^D, c. Having a large head , stupid. 
BOf'fo,* n. [It.] The comic actor in an opera. Crabb. 
Byp-FddN', n. [boiffon, Fr.] A jester ; one w ho makes sport 
by low jests and antic postures ; one who rails or acts in- 
decently. 

BvF-Fd6N', V. a. To make ridiculous. Olanville. 
Bvf-p66n',* V. TL To act the part of a buffoon. Soame. [r.] 
BVF-F56N'?-Ry, n. The practice of a buffoon , low jests. 
Bvf-f66n'jng, n. Buffoonery. Dryden. 

Bvf-f66n'ish,* o. Partaking of buffoonery. BUur. 
tBVF-F56N'I§M, n. Jesting. Minaheu. 

|BvF-F66N'izE, V. TL To play the fool, Jester, or buffenm, 
Mvnshou. 

BvF-FddN'LlKE, 0 . Resembling a buffoon. Sherwood. 
tBVF-FfrfrN'LV, G. Scurrilous ; ridiculous. Goodman. 
BiiF'Fy,* a. Of the color of buff, applied to blood. Dunglison. 
BO'fon-Ite,* tl (Min.) The toaU-stone j a petrified tooth 
of the sea-wolf. Booth, 

BOG, n. A generic term for many Insects : appropriately 
the fetid house-bug or bed-bug ; ~ [fa bugbear. Mdton.] 
BOo^BeAr, (blig'bAr) n. Sometlimg that frightens ; com- 
monly something that causes an absurd or needless fright. 
BDg'g?R-¥R»* »• A sodomite. Perry. 

BDG'G?-By,^ «. An unnatural crime; sodomy. Crabb. 

\ BOa'Gj-Nfisa, a. Tho state of being Infected with bugs 
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BOo'*t» «• Aboundln* with bugi ; fhll of buii. 

*• A two-wBooled carriage j a one-horae cfaaiae. 
Ed, (U. 8 .) A light, four-wheeled carriage or 

chaise, for one horse. 

BO'ale, (ba'gl) «. A hunting or military horn i a sort of 
wild ox: — a shining bead of black glass. 

m. [bugnU, £.] (BeU) A plant } the ox-tongue. 
BC'alb-r5rn, a. A hunting or military horn } or a musi- 
cal, brass wind-instrument. 

B0'aLd8S,n. [bugloMUMf Im] (BoL) A genns of plants; 
sjuga. 

BChl,* (bOl) n. Ornamental flimiture in which tortoise- 
shell and various woods are inlaid with brass ; unbur- 
nisbed gold, brass, or mother of pearl, used for inlaying. 
^ande. 

BUhr'stone,* (bUr'stan) a. (Jlfin.) A species of siticlous 
stone much used for mill-stones for flour-mlUs. CUaoe- 
land. 

BuIld, (btld) r. a. [i. built or builded ; pp. boiloino, 
BUILT or BuiLDED. — Builded is little used.] To raise, as 
a house, a fhbric, or edifice j to raise in any labored form ; 
to erect ; to construct. | 

BuIld, V . n. To act as an architect ; to depend ; to rest. I 
BuIld,* (blld) n. Construction; make; form. Roberta, 
BuIld'eR') (bTld'^r) TL One who builds. 

BulLD'pfG, n. Act of building; an edifice. 

BuIlt, (blit) n. Form of a building , build. Dryden, 
BuliiT,*' (but) L & p. from Butld. See Build. 

B&k's^e,* a. (India) A paymaster or commander. Ilam- 
iUon, 

BDl, il The common flounder. Chambers. 

BDlb, n. UnUbuOf L.] A round body or spherical protuber- 
ance. — \BoU) a collection of fleshy scales formed under 
ground, like a bud, by certain herbaceous plants, as the 
tulip, lily, and onion. 

BDlb, V. n. To pr^ect ; to be protuberant. 

i BDL-Bi'cEOys, (bQl-ba'sbi^s) a. Bulbous. Bailey, 
or BDlbed, a. Having a bulb. Cotgrave, 
BUl-bTf'^R-oDs,** a. (Bot.) Bearing bulbs. Loudon, 
Bpl-sPna* or B^l^BPy^y* n. rL.] (Bot.) A bulbous 
plant having feek-blades and a red bulb. Crabb. 
Bul'bq-tC-b^r,* n. (BoL) A short, roundish, under- 
ground stem, resembling a bulb. P. Cyc, 

BCL^BOys, a. Having bulbs , protuberant. 

BDl'bvi*,* n. The nightingale of the Persians. Booth. 
fBOL'CHJN,* r. a young male calf. Marston, 

BDL 9 E, K, The broadest part of a cask ; a protuberance ; 
a leak or breach. See Bilge. 

BPl^e, V. H, To take in water ; to jut out. Dryden, See 
Bilge. 

n. [bultmusj L.] (Med.) A morbid appetite for 
food , bulimy. Brande, 

BO'li-mv. [bii'l?-ra 9 , K. Sm. Wb.Jishj ilccs ,• bul'e-m$, Ja.] 
*. l/3ovAijx(a, Gr.1 A diseased, voracious appetite. 

BClk, n. [bulckOj D.] Magnitude ; size ; quantity ; the 
cross , the majority ; a jutting out ; the main port. 
BrLK^HfiAD, n. (JVauL) A partition built up in a ship be- 
tween two decks. 

Bi^LK^I-Nfiss, n. Greatness in bulk or size. Locke. 

BClk^Y, a. Of great size; large. Dryden. 

BO LI., n. [bvUe^ D.l The male of bovine animals ; an ene- 
my fierce as a bull : — a sign (L. taurus) of the Zodiac. — 
[bulla. L.; frttCe, Fr.] A seal or stamp ; an edict or mandate 
tssuea by the j^pe, originally so named from the seal af- 
fiixed to it. — A contradiction or blunder. — A cant 

t^rm in the London stock exchange for one who has a 
bad bargain ; a loser, as opposed to a bear. — Bull, in 
composition, generally notes the large size of any thing, 
as bull-head. buU-troui, and is therefore only an augment- 
ative syllable, without much reference to its original sig- 
nification. [plum. 

BOl'l^ce, n. A wild, sour plum ; the tree bearing the 
BOl'L^-EV, n. [bvllariumj L.] A collection of papal bulls. 
BDl'i.ate,'^ 0 . (BoL) Having protuberances like blisters. 
Crabb. 

BOj.L'-BliT-nv€l,ii. The sport of exciting bulls with dogs. 
Bi>LL'-BEAR-|lCG^ a. Carrying a bull. Shak. 

BOll^~B££f, n. llie flesh of bulls; coarse beef. 
BOll'-B^g-g^r, n. Something terrible ; a bugbear. 
BOll'-CXlf, (hhVktf) n. A he-calf ; a stupid fellow. 
B0LL^-C5MB-£R,*n. An insect; a species of beetle. Booth. 
IJ0ll'-D6o, n. A spocies of courageous English dog. 
BOl'li^t, n, A round ball of metal ; a shot. 

e. «. To alter the wards of a lock so that they 
may be passable by more than one key. Francis. 
BdULt^-TlN^ [bflPl 9 -t 5 n, /. Ja.SauR,f bfil'^t-in, F. Wi. ,♦ 
bQl'«n, P. f hdVouSn or bai'tlng, AT. f «. [Fr.] An 
ofBefel aecovat of public news, or any official report, as 
ot military events, or of health. 

PChiLipT-puddP.* a. Capable of resisting the force of a 
bullet. Jish. 

j|IOi.L'~FXcED, (bfiFfSst) a. Having a large face. Dryden. 

a. The barbarous amusement or enteitain- 
ment of a combat with bulls ; a bull-flght. BmoUett, 


UOLt'-PlGHT,* (bfil'f It) a. A combat with a ImU ; hull- 
baiting. Dr. Kidd. 

BBll'finoh, a. A small bird of several varieties. 
BOll'-FIsu,* a. A fish found in the great lakes of North 
America. Bloia, 

B0W~Pl8T,* a. A sort of fungus. OenLMagi, 
BOli'ISbI; i »• An Inwct; the gadfly. J>A8iyfc 
BOll'-FrOg,* a. A large species of frog. Crabb. 
B0LL^-HhAD, a. A stupid fellow ; a fish. 

BAll^HIdb,* a. The skin of a bulk Pope, 

BCll'iqn, (bfil'yun) [bai'yvn, fT. P. J. E. F. Jo. K, Bn. 
R.} bfil'yyn, S.f a. [ftillva, Fr.] Gold or silver in the 
lump, or considered simply as material according to 
weight. Bacon, 

V. 0 . To insult In a bullying manner. [Local 
and vulgar.] 

BOll'ISH, a. Partaking of the nature of a bull. MtUon. 
BOleL'isT, 7L [bulhaUf Fr.] A writer of papal bulls. HertMr> 
BOl'LITE,* n. A fossil shell. Smart 
tBvL-ieX'^TlQN, a. [fralho, L.] Ebullition. Bacon. 
BOia^LpcK, a. An ox or castrated bull. 

BOll^-S£gg,* n. Brackett. See Bull-Stao. 
BOll’s'-Eve,* (bfllz'I) a. (JWeeX.) A small, oval block of 
wooa, having a groove around it, and a bole in the mid 
die , a circular opening in a window ; a thick glass lens 
let into a port or deck of a ship. Cfrter. 

BDll'-StXo,*' n. A gelded bull. — Used in the south of 
England, ns bulUeegg is used in the same sense in the 
north of England and in Scotland. — Boar-stag and ram- 
stag are also used in the south of England. Holloway. See 
Stag. 

BOll'-TroOt, a. A large kind of trout. JValton. 
BOll'-W££d, n. Knapweed. 

BOll'-Wort, (bai'wurt) n. A plant; bishop’s weed. 
BOl^ly, n. A noisy, blustering, quarrelling fellow. 
BOii'LY, V . a. [l bullied; pp. bulltino, bullied.] To 
overbear with menaces ; to treat with insolence. 

BOl'ly, v.n. To be noisy , to bluster. 

BOl'ly-Ing,* a. The conduct of a bully. Beattie. 
BOl'rOsh, a. A large rush, such as grows in wet grounds, 
and without knots. 

BOl'eOsh-Vj a. Made of bulrushes. HuloeL 
B&lse,* n. An East Indian word, denoting a certain quan- 
tity of diamonds. JodrelL 

BDl'ti^L, [bul'tel, K. Sm. ; bQKt^l, Jo.) n. [fraltelliur, low 
L.] A bolter , the bran after sifting. 

BOi.%.^RK, a. [bolwercke^ D.] A bastion ; a fortification j 
a security. 

B0l'w.^rk, V . a. To fortify with bulwarks. JSddison, 

BDm, n. [homme^ D.] The buttocks. Shak, [Low,] 

BDm, V . n. To make a noise or report. Marston. 
BDm-bai'ljff, a. An under bailiff. Shak. [Vulgar.] 
BCm^bard, n. See Bombard. 

BHm'bXst, n. See Bombast. 

BDm'ble-b££, n. The wild bee ; the humble-bee. 
BOm'boat, (bum'bOt) n. (JVaut.) A large, clumsy boat, 
used in carrying provisions to a ship from the shore. 
BDm'kin,* n. A short bow, or beam of timber, projecting 
from each bow of a ship. Crabb. 

BOmp, a. [bomps^ Goth.] A swelling ; a protuberance. Shak. 

A stroke or blow. JSrockeU. The noise of the bittern. 
BCmp, V, n. [bommem^ D.] [t, bumped , pp. bumfino, bump- 
ed.] To make a loud noise ; to heat. Dryden. 

BOmp,*v. a. To strike against something solid and blunt; 

to thump or bring forcibly together. Holloway. 

B&M'PER, a. A cup or glass filled till the liquor swells over 
the brim. Dryden. 

BDmp'kjn, n. An awkward, heavy rustic ; a clown. Dryden. 
BOmp'kin-ly, a. Clownish ; like a bumpkin. Clarissa. 
BDNy* a. See Buaw. 

BDnch, r. [bunckeTf Danish.] A hard lump ; a cluster; a 
number of things tied together ; a knot. 

BIjbcH, V . n. To swell out in a bunch. Woodward. 
BCnch'bXckbd, (bunch^b&kt) a, Crookbacked. Shak. 
BbNCH'l-N£8^ n. State of growing in bunches. Sherwood, 
BDnoh'Y* o. Growing in bunches: having tufts. 

BOb'dle. a. A number of things bound together ; a pack- 
age moae up loosely ; a roll. 

BDn'dle, V . a, [l bundled ; pp. bunoliro, buroled.] To 
form or tie into bundles. 

BOn'dle,* V. n. To prepare for departure : to depart Smart, 
bong, n. A stopple or stopper for a barrel. Mortimer. 
bong, V . a. To stop or close with a bung. 

B0n'ga-l6w,* n. A house with a thatched roof in India. 
Crabb. 

\ BOng^hole, n. The bole at which a barrel Is filled. 

BON^GLE, V. n. [t. BURGLED ; pp. BURGLIRO, BUROUBT.] To 

perform clumsily. Dryden. 

BOn'gle, r. a. To botch ; to do clumsily. Shak. 

BOn'gle, a. A botch ; a clumsy performance. Ray. 
BOn'gleR, a- A bod or clumsy workman. 

BON^otiNG,*" 0 . Clumsy; awkward; ill-done. 
BOM^OLlNG-ty, ad. OlumsUy. BenOey. 
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BDnk,* «. A piece of timber croeaing a iled t a case of 
boards for a bod. A*. j 3. Rto, [U. S.J 
BQfifN. n. A kind of sweet, light cake. 

(b&nVs^) »• An excrescence on the toe. ^inee, 
BOwt, n. (MhiuL) The middle part or cavity of a sail. 
BDnt. V. n. To swell out, as a sail. 

BDnt'¥r. tt, A woman who picks up rags in the street; a 
low, vulgar woman. Goldsmiths 
BOnt'jno, «. A small bird ; the stuff of which a ship’s 
colors are made. 

BDNT'LjNEj^n. (ATottf.) A rope to draw sails to the yards. 
Crabb, 

Bv-6*Nd [It.] (JIftts.) An instrument resem- 

bUng a splnnot. CVoift. 

pu5r, (bd?, or bwBj?) [bwdy, S. J. F. K. 8m, ; bB?, P. E, 
Jo, J)Or “ On board of a ship, where the word buoy is al- 
ways occurring, it is called a boy; though the 8low,correct 
pronunciation is btooy,*^ Smart] n, [Aouce, Fr. J — (JVaut.) A 
floating object, commonly a close, empty cask, or a block 
of wood, to indicate shoals, anchoring places, or the place 
of the anchor of a ship at anchor. 

|(Bu6i?, V, a. [t. BUOYED j pp. Buorina, buoyed.] To keep 
afloat ; to boar up. K. Charles. 
jBuo«, t). n. To float. Pope. 

Bu<5lf'-(LNCE,* n. Same as buoynnei!. Qu. Rev. 
[Buof'AN-cVt »• The state or quality of floating. 
BudV'ANT, (oBy'^mt) a. Floating , light ; elastic. 
Bu6?^^NT-iiV,* od. In a buoyant manner. Coleridge. 
1Buo?'-R6pe,* (bd^'rOp) n. (JlToat.) A rope to fasten the 
buoy to the anchor. Ash. 

B&pha-ga^* n. (Omit/i.) A genus of birds j the beef-eat- 
er. Crabb, 

Bv-PE£8'Ti-nXN,*it. ^Ent.) A coleopterous insect, of many 
species, some of which are of brilliant colors. Eirby. 
BUr. BOur, Bor, [bury Sax.] An inner chamber. Oibaon. 
A bower. See Bower. 

BBr, n. The prickly head of the burdock, chestnut, &c. 
See Burr. 

BC'r^c,* n. (Ckem.) A general name for all kinds of salts. 
Crabb. 

BBr'bolt,* n. A blunt, pointless arrow ; birdbolt. Shak. 
BUr'bqt, n. A fish full of prickles , the eelpout. 
BBe-d^-lXis', (biir-d^-la') n. [BourdelaiSy Pr.] A sort of 
grape. 

Bur'deNj (bUr'dn) n. Something to be borne ; a load ; some- 
thing grievous ; — the verse repeated in a song , the bob ; 
the chorus ; the drone, bass, or pipe in some musical in- 
struments : the quantity that a ship will carry ; cargo ; 
freight ; [a club. Speniicr.l 

BCr'den, (bdr'dn) t>. a. ft. burdened; pp. burdening, 
BURDENED.] To put a burdcu upon ; to load. 
BUr'den-i^r, (blir'dn-^r) n. One who burdens. 
tBOR'DEN-otJS, (bdr'dn-iis) a. Burdensome. Milton. 
BUr^den-s6me, (bUr'dn-sQin) a. Troublesome to be borne ; 
CTievous , oppressive ; heavy. 

BOr'oen-s6m[E-lv,* ad. In a burdensome manner. Dr. 
AlUn. 

BliR'DEN-sdME-Nfiss, n. Weight; heaviness. 

BWr'd6ck, n. A plant ; a troublesome weed. 

BO-reau', (bQ-ry or ba'rd) fba-ry, S. IT. P, J. K F. Ja.K. 
SauR.; bd'rd, Wb.] w, [Fr.] pi. Ft. BUREAUX; Eng. 
BUREAUS, (bd-rSzO A chest of drawers, with conven- 
iences for writing , a chest of drawers ; an office or court ; 
a place where the duties of an office are transacted. 
Bv-REAU'cRA-cy,* (bv-r 6 'kr?i- 89 ) [bureaucratiey Fr.] «. A 
system by which the business of administration is carried 
on in departments, each under the control of a chief, in 
contradistinction to those systems In which the officers of 
government have a codrdinate authority. Braude. [Modern.] 
Bu-re AU-c rXt'jc,* a. Relating to bureaucracy. West Reo. 
Bv-reau'cra-TIst,* (by-r5'kra-tlst) n. An advocate for, or 
supporter of, bureaucracy. fFest Rev. 

B(r-Jt£TTE'y* 71. [Fr.] A cruet. — (CA«m.) An instrument 
used for dividing a dven portion of any liquid into 100 
or 1000 equal parts. Braude. 

RUro, n. Bee Borough, Burgh, and Burrow. 

BilR'o^ijiE, n. [bourffagey Ft.] (LatPy Eng.) A tenure proper 
to cities and towns, whereby men hold their lands or tene- 
ments of the king or other lord, for a certain yearly rent. 
BUr-»^-m6t^ n. [bsrgamoUSy Fr.] A pear ; a perihrae. See 
Bergamot. [denser. 

BVti'ab’Tf£T, er BtlR'eo-NfiT, n. A kind of helmet. 
Bujtosora. (bOrzh'wfliO n. [bourgeoisy Fr.] A citizen; a 
burgesw Addison. Bee BouRoaori. 

BvR-<^£bIa', (byr-Jbls') n. See Bouaoaoii. 

BIIr'^eqn, r. n. See Bourgeon. 

BUr'^ieqn, (bttr'J^n) n. (Hert) A knot or button put forth 
by the branch of a tree in the spring. Chambers. 
BUr'998S, r. \ bourgeoxsyFt.] A magistrate of a borough; a 
burgher ; a fteeman of a borough ; a representative of a 
town corporate. 

Bt)R^(ji]g8S-8Hlp, n. duality of a burgess. South, 

BUrgh, (bflrg) R. A corporate town ; a borough. 
BUroh'^iI.,* (bttr'gal) * " ■ 


BtlRGB^BbTS,* R, A contribution for the defence of % 
town. Smart 

B(Irgh'£B, (bttrl'pr) r. A member of a borough. 
BtiB'Gn?R-eHTp, iu The privilege of a burgher. 
BUrgh'ist,*^ (bdr'glsO a. Belonging to a burgh. P. Cye, 
BUrg'h5li>-£r,* or B5 rs'h5ld-9r,* r. A tithlngman. 
Mamsoju 

BUrg'lar, n. One guilty of burglary. 
tBtlRG'LAR-¥R,* n. A burglar. Hadibras. See Burglar. 
BUrg.lX'r;-oDs, o. Relating to burglary. Blackstone. 
Bt)Ro-LA'Ri-oD8-Ly,* ad. With an intent to commit burg- 
lary. Booth, 

BUro'l^-rY, n. (Law) The crime of breaking open and 
entering the dwelling-house of another, in the night, with 
intent to commit felony. 

BOrg'mAs-t^r, n. See Burgomaster. 

BBrg'mote, n. A borough court. Burke, 
BUr'oq-mXs-tbr, n. A magistrate of a Dutch or Giermaii 
BvR<-o66',*n. A thick, oatmeal gruel, made at sea. Jtfar. Diet 
BUr'grXve, ». [hourg and graoe.] An hereditary governor 
of a castle or town. 

BtfR'GVN-Dy, n. A French wine made in Burgundy. 
fBORH, (blir) n. A tower; a defence or protection. Oibson^ 
|1Bur'}-4lL, (bCr're-el) [b«r'r0-al, W. P. J. F. Sm. ; b5r'y»l, 
S. JE. K. } bar' 9 -il, Jo.] n. Act of burying ; a funeral ; 8e;>- 
ulture. 

|]Bur'j-4lL-PlXce, (bfir'e-al-plas) A place for burial. 
l|BuR-}-AL-8hR'vicE,* (b5r-9-?il-8er'v;a) n. Religious ser- 
vice at a fhneral. Boswell. 

IIBur'j-ijr, (b6r'e-er) v. One who buries. Etek, xxxix. 
B0 'R|n, n, [FrJ The tool of an engraver. 

BliRKE,*c. o. To murder with a design to obtain a body for 
dissection. Qo. Rev. [A modern term, derived from the 
name of the murderer, an Irishman, who was hanged for 
this crime in 1829.] 

BtJRK'^R,* 71. One who burkes ; a murderer. Ed. Rev, 
BlfRK'I^M,*?!, The practice of burking ; murder. tVest. Rev, 
BCrl, V. a, [i. BURLED ; pp. BURLING, BURLED.] To dfesi 
cloth 08 fullers do. 

BUrl,* n. A small knot or lump in thread. Booth, 
BijR^LACE, 7L A sort of grape. See Burdelaii. 

BtfRL'?R, 71. A dresser of cloth. Dyer. 

BvB-i.kSQUE', (bur-lSsk') a. [burlesquoy Fr.] Tending to ex- 
cite laughter by contrast between the subject and the 
manner of treating it ; comic ; sportive ; jocular. 
BvJt-iifisftUE', (byir-lSsk') ti. A ludicrous representation or 
contrast ; a composition tending to excite ridicule , comic 
poetry. 

ByR-LEsquE', (byr-lSskO v, a. [u BURLEsquxD ; pp. bur- 
LEsquiNG, BUBLEsquED.] To tum to fidicule. 
ByR-LfeSQUE', (bur-lSsk') v. n. To use burlesque, [r.] 
ByR-Lfes'QUyR, (byr-les'kyr) n. One who burlesques. 
BVR-L&T'T/iyn. [It.] A comical or farcical opera. 
B()r^L]-n£ss, 7L State of being burly; bulk. 

BOr'lV, a. Great of stature ; bulky ; tumid ; replete ; Aill ; 
boisterous ; loud. 


BORN, V. <L j*- BURNT or BURNED ; pp, BURNING, BURNT OT 
BURNED.] Toe 

scorch. 


BURNED.] TO consume with fire ; to wound with fire ; to 


n, (Dorg; n, a corporate town ; a oorougn. dur'rvw-uiw,’- v, a, uiving unuer gruunu. 

(bttr'ggl) 0 . Belonging to a burgh. Ed. Rev. ij BUR'ay,* a. Having or resembling burs. loudoTu 

, 8laj m6ve, nSr, »6n; bOll, bUr, atLi.— y, Si li z; | « gz; 


BiiRN, r, a. To be on fire ; to be coffiiumed by fire ; to shine ; 
to be infiaraed ; to rage ; to be in a state of cbmmotion ; [to 
be near finding what is concealed or unknown. Hunter.] 
burn. 71. A hurt caused by fire. — (ScotZaiid) A brook. Boyle. 
burn' A-®!'® » ®* That may be burnt. Cotgrave. 

BUrn'er, 7l He or that which bufhs ; the part of a lamp 
that holds the wick. 

BUr'net, 7L a perennial plant, of different species. 
BUr'net-RS^e,* n. A Scotch rose. Booth. 

BUrn'jng, 71. Fire ; fiame ; state of inflammation. 
BUrn'jng, a. Flaming ; vehement ; powerful. Shak. 
BUrn'ino-GlXss, 71. A glass or raimirso formed as to col- 
lect or condense the sun’s rays, and produce intense heat 
BUR'NISH, tJ. o. [bruntTy Fr.] [1. burnished , pp. burnish- 
ing, BURNISHED.] TcTpoUsh ; to give a gloss to. 
BUr'njsh, V. 7L To grow bright. Sto^fl. To spread. Diyden* 
BUr'nish, 71. A gloss ; bnghtness. Craehaw, 

BUr'n18H-£R, n. One who burnishes ; a burnishing tooL 
BUr'njsh-Ins,* n. The act of polishing or giving a gloss. 
burnt,* i, & p. from Bum, See Burn, 
burnt, p. a. Oonsumed or scorched by fire. 
burr, n. The lobe or lap of the ear ; a round knob of the 
horn next to a deer’s head ; the sweetbread ; a triangular 
chisel ; a round iron ring used with cannon. See Bur. 
BUr'rbl, 7l a sort of pear. — Burrel-fiyy the ox-4y.— 
rel-shoty a sort of case-shot 

BDr'rpcx, n. A small dam for catching fish. PhUUps, 
BUR'Rdw, (blir'rO) n, A hole in the ground for rabbits and 
some other animals.^ It is sometimes used for borough^ 
and barrov, , 

BOR'rSW,®. n. fu BtfRBOWED *, pp. BUREOWINO, BUEBOWCD.] 

To lodge in a hole in the ground. 

B0R'Ryw-D0cK,*ii. An aquatic bird ; Uie shelldrake. Bestt, 
BCr'rqw-Ing,* p. a. Living under ground. 

rint 

-vaw 



BUa 


[ Bu^'y, (Mz'z?) ». a. 
make Wsy ; to enip 


B(’b'84lR, n. [hursariasy L.] A clerk oi trcna .rer of a con- Bu^'y, fMz'z?) v. a. [t. BUiiEo ; pp. buitiko, buiied.] To 
vent or college ; — a student in nn English university who make busy ; to employ. 

is maintained by fUnds derived from endowments. Bu§^y-B<5D-y, (blz'z^bSd-^) n. A meddling person. 

B0R'a4LR-aHlp, n. The office or state of bursar. Hales, BO^, eery, [butany or botan. Sax,] Excefd ; except that; 

BUR^si-^y, n. The treasury of a college.-— (Scothmd) An yet ; nevertheless j now ; than , otherwise than that j how- 
exhibition or charitable foundation m a university. ever; unless. 

(Zooi.) A genus of marine molluscous BDt, pr^. fotJginally Jot, contracted fVom he ovt,] With- 
animals. P, Cue, out ; except ; as, “ All hvi one were lost.” Smiik. 

JS&RSCUj* (bUrsh) a. ; pi. {Oer.) A youth; BOt, ad. Only ; as, “Did men but consider.” TiUotson. 

a studont at a university. Brandt, BDt, b. [Jut, CelLJ The end of any thing ; a boundary ; the 

BOrsb, n. [boursej Fr.J An exchange where merchants end of any plank which Joins to another on the outside 
meet and shops are kept. See Bourse. of a ship. See Butt. 

burst, V , n , [u BURST , pp. BURSTING, BURST (f BURSTBN).] BDT, V , tt. [butCTy old Fr.] Fi. BUTTED ; pp. BUTTING, BUT- 
To break or fly open , to fly asunder ; to break away , to ted.] To touch at one end , to abut. Cotsrrave. 
come or begin suddenly or with violence ; to rupture. B0 tch'^:r, n. [JoucAer, Fr.] One who kills animals in or- 
BUrst, V . a. To break open suddenly. Skak. der to preserve or sell their flesh ; one who delights in 

burst, n. A sudden disruption ; an explosion ; rupture. slaughter. 

IBUr'sten, (bUr'stn) p, from Burst. Beaum. ^ FL BOtch'^Rj v, a. [i. butchered ; pp. butchering, butcii- 

fBUR^sT£N-N£ss, (bUr^stn-nds) n. A rupture. Sherwood. ered.] To kill and dress for food, os animals; to slaugh- 

BUrst'^r, It. He or that which bursts. Cotgrave. ter ; to kill. S/iak. 

BUrst'wort, (biirst'wUrt) n. Rupture-wort ; a plant. BCtch'^r-B’i’rd, n. A species of the shrike. 

BUrt, n. A small flat fish of the turbot kind. [den. B0TCH'£R-lNO,‘*'n. The employment of a butcher. 

BUr'then, (bdr'thiO n. Something to be borne. See Bur- BOtch'^r-lj-nSss, ji. A brutal manner. 

BUr'then, (bilr'thn) v. a. To load. See Burden. B0Tcn'£R-Ly, a. Cruel ; bloody. Ascham. 

tBUR'TiiEN-oOs,* (bdr'thn-ds) fl. Burdensome. Shak, BOtch'£r-Row, n. A row of shambles. Whitlock. 

BUr'th£N-s6mb,'* a. See Burdensome. B0tch'¥R§-Br66m, b. Kneeholly ; a small shrub. Jlfiflcr 

BUr'ton, (bUr'tn) n. (JVViitr.) A small tackle formed of two BOtch'rr-v, n. The trade of a butcher ; slaughter ; mur- 
blocks. der ; the place where animals are killed. 

tBuR'v, CbSr'r?) n, A dwelling-place: — the same word, BCt'-Rnd, «. The blunt end of any thing. Clarendon. 
originally, as horoughy burgky or burroto^ and to be met B0 t'l?r, n. [bouteiUiery Fr.] A servant ; one who has the 
with in old authors with the same meaning. care of wine and other liquors. 

Bu'rv, (bfl'r?) n, Fr.] A delicate pear, of several BUt'l^R-aCjIE. n. The duty upon wine imported, formerly 

varieties. paid to the king of England’s butler. 

llBuR'y, (bfir'r?) [bfir'r?, S. W. J. P. E. F. K. Sm. R. ; bur^r?, BUT'L^R-fiss,* b. A female butler. Chapman. 

Jo.] V, a. [i, buried ; pv. burvino, buried.] To put into BDT'L^R-sHlfp, b. The office of a butlerl Ocnesis xl. 
a grave ; to inter with mneral rites , to cover with earth ; B0 t'm?nt, b. [aboutissementy Fr.] A support on which the 
to inhume ; to entomb , to hide ; to conceal ; to place one foot of an arch stands ; an abutment, 
thing within another. fBOT'SHXFT, n. An arrow. Shak. 

B Bor^V-Ino, (Mr'r^-Ing) b. Burial. St. John xii. BDtt, n. [btUy Fr.] A mark to be shot at ; the point at which 

BuR'y-lNO-GRdOwD,* B. A place for interring the dead. the endeavor is directed ; the object or aim , a person who 
Booth. is the object of Jests : a blow ; a blow given by a horned 

IJBuR'y-tNO-PLXcE, (Mr-) B. A place for sepulture. animal. — [Juft, Sax. j A large barrel or cask ; a beer-meas- 

BOsh, n. [JuscA, Teut.J A thick shrub ; a bough of a tree : — ure of 108 gallons ; a wine-measure of 120 gallons : — a 

the sign of a tavern. Shak, The tail of a fox. — (Meth.) short, angular ridge. Loudon. See But. 

A piece of metal fitted into the pliiminel of a shaft in BUtt, a. a. [i. butted, pp. butting, butted.] To strike 

which the journal turns ; tlie guide of a sliding rod. with the head or horns. Skak. 

Oner. BDt't?r, b. The oily part of milk, or an unctuous sub- 

BOsh, e. B. To grow thick. Mdton. stance obtained by churning cream; any substance re- 

BD.su'£L, B. [busehely old Fr.] A dry measure containing sembiing butter. 

8 gallons or 32 quarts, a large quantity; a bushel BUt^T£r, v. a. [u buttered ; /m. buttering, buttered.] 
measure. Matt To spread witti butter; to add something in the way 

B0.sii'¥L-.(i9E, B. Duty payable on every bushel. of advantage or relKsh. 

BOsu'jpT, B. A wood. Ray. See Busket. BUt^ti^r-bDmp, b. A name of the bittern ; bottlebump. 

BOsil^f-NESS, B. The tjuality of being bushy. BOT'TiR-BUR, n. A perennial medicinal plant. 

fBCsH'M^NT, b. a thickeu Raleigh. BUt't^r-cDp,* b. A yellow flower; the ranunculus. 

BOsh'shrIble,* B. (^Orntth.) A species of bird. P. Cye. Crabb. 

BOsh'T, a. Thick, like a bush ; full of bushes. BUt't?r-pl5aV-?r, n. Buttercup; a yellow flower. Gay. 

Duf^l-LESS, (blE'9-15s) 0 . Not busy ; at leisure. Shak. BDT'T^R-FLif, n. A beautiful winged insect, of many spe- 

Bu^'i-LYi (biz'^^) od. In a busy manner ; actively. cies, so named from the yellow species, or from the but- 

Bdbiness, (blz'n^s) b. Employment ; an afiair ; serious en- ter season. 

gagement , a point; souietliing to be transacted ; labor. BOt^t^R-Ib, b. An instrument for paring a horse’s foot. 
Business-like, * (bXz'n^s-Ilk) a. Done well; practical. BDt'tj^r-milk, b. The milk which remains after the but- 
Ed. Rev. ter is extracted. 

BD^R, b. [Jiwe, Fr.] A piece of steel or whalebone, worn BOt't^r-nOt,* n, A tree and its fruit : — called also tho 
^ women to strengthen the stays. — [bueky Dan.] [A bush. otlnut. Spafford. 

Davison.] BDt'tkr-pbint, n. A piece of carved wood or a stamp to 

fBOsK, V. a. To make ready ; to dress. Fairfaz. mark butter with. 

BDsk']^d,* p. a. Furnished with a busk. Pollok. BUiyT^R-TddTH, n. One of the front broad teeth. 

BDsK'j^T, B. A sprig or small bush. Spenser. A small com- BDt'T?iuwIfe, b. A woman who sells butter. Ld. Herbert 

r ment in a garden formed of trees, shrubs, &.c. MtL BOT^TigR-wo-iLjN, (-wflm-^n) b. A woman who sells but- 
[E.] ter. 

BDs'KJN, b, [bromkeny D.] A kind of half boot ; a high shoe BDt't^R-woet, (-wdrt) b. A perennial plant, of several 
worn by the ancient actors of tragedy , figuratively, tror- specif 

gedy. BOt^trr-y, o. Having the quality or appearance of butter. 

Bos^KIKED, (bSs'kind) a. Dressed in buskins ; tragic. BDt'trr-y, n. A room where provisions are kept ; a pan- 

'iBUs'fcV, a. Woody ; sh^ed with woods ; bosky. Shak. try. Shak. 

BOSS, r. a. [Jatssr, Fr. ; beear, Bp.] To kiss. Shak. [An B0 t'T)NO,* n. A boundary of land. Booth. 

old word, grown vulgar.] BOt'tqck, b. The rump. 8hak.-—(J\raut.) The convexity 

BOSS, B. A kiss. Pubs. — [Jaws, Gen] Herring fishing-boat. oi a ship, behind, under the stem. Afar. Diet 
bust, b. [bustOf ILJ A statue of the human figure as far BOt^ton, (b&t'tn) n. A catch, of metal or other substance, 
down as the breast; the corresponding part of the real by which dress is fastened ; a knob ; a little ball : arouna 
fimire. * mass of metal , the bud of a plant ; the sea-urchin. 

BOs'T^Jt-lTE,* B. (Min.) A mineral found in Mexico. Dana. BDt'ton, v. a. (i. buttoned ; pp. buttoning, buttoned,] 
B0s^T.jRD, B. \bietardey Fr.] A sort of wild turkey. To dress ; to lutcn with buttons. 

BOs'TLE, VbttsM) V . B, [*• bustled; pp. BUSTLING, BUS- BDt'ton-hole, (bfit'tn-h61) n. A loop or hole to admit a 
TLBO.] To be busy with quickness of motion, or in a button. 

conflised hurry ; to stir abouL BUt'ton-mIk-I^R, n. One who makes buttons. 

BCs'TLE,*®. o. To confuse ; to make busy. WUbetforee. [R.] BOl'TON-TRlIfi,* n. A tree; the conocorpus of Linnsus. 
BOa^TLE, (b&f'sl) B. A tumult ; burry ; a part of a lady’s Lee, [us. Lee. 

dresa. BOT'TOif-wfiED,* n. A plant : the spermncoce or Linne- 

Bfla'TLEB, (blls'l^r) n. An active, stirring person. Cotaper, BDt^ton-wood,* (bfit'tn-wfid) b. A shrub. — Buttonwood 
[It] A statue ; a bust Atkmole. Bee Bust. is often used in America for the tyeamorey or planedree. 

(bte'a?) a. Employed with diligence or earnestness ; Oray. 
diligent ; active ; oAclotts; bustling; troublesome. li BDx'TRfisa, n, [oJeutfr, Fr.] A mass of stone; a pier or 
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waU built outside of another wall or structure, to support 
it } a prop ; a support. 

BDt'te^ss, V, a. To prop j to support. Burke. 

BOt'wYnk, n. The name of a bird. Bathy. 

BO-TY-RA'cEOVSj^a-^rS'shvs) [hfl-t^-ra'shys, F. Sm. R.( 
bttt-^a'8hv8,P.ir. rrb.] Having the qualities of butter. 
Flayer. 

Bv-tye'^TE,* n. JCAewi.) A salt formed from butyric acid 
and a base. P. Cyc. 

Bv-tJr'ic a. (CAsm.) Relating to or derived from butter; 
as, butyric acid. Brandt. [Cyc. 

By-TtE'irrE|f n. Art oleaginous matter found in butter. P. 

BC'TV-ROhs, [bQ't?-rfis, Sm. R. ,• but^rus, P. K. Wb.\ a. 
Having the properties of butter. Flayer, [r.] 

BDx'E-oDs,* a. Relating to the box-tree. Smart. 

BOx'1-n^,* n. iChem.) A vegetable alkali obtained from the 
box-tree. P. Cyc. 

BGx'qm, (bhk^sym) a. [Obedient ; compliant. Spenser.^ 
Gay ; lively ; wanton ; Jolly ; amorous. 

BGx'pM-LV, ad. Gayly ; wantonly j amorously. 

BDx'pM-Nfcss, n. The quality of being buxom. 

Bu?, (bl) V. a. [i. bought; pp. duyino, bought.] To pur- 
chase , to acquire by paying a price. 

Buy. (bl) t>. n. To treat about a purchase. Shak. 

Uu^'iiiR, (bl'§r) n. One who buys , a purchaser. 

tHOz, %nt^. Noting contempt. Shak. 

bOZE,* n. [base, Fr.] A wooden or leaden pipe to con- 
vey air into mines. Crabb. 

BDzz, e. n. [bizzen, Teut.1 [z. buzzed ; pp. Buzzitra, 
BUZZED.] To make a sound like a bee or fly ; to hum ; to 
whisper. 

BOzz, tj. a. To whisper; to spread secretly. Shak. 

BOzz, n. The noise of a bee or fly ; a hum ; a whisper. 

BOz'z^lrd, n. [buaardf Fr.] A sluggish species of hawk , 
a blockhead. 

BGz'zard, a. Senseless ; stupid. Milton, [r.] 

BOz'ZAR-DfeT,* n. A species of bird. Crabb. 

BGZZ'lilR, n. A secret whisperer. Shak. [Maunder. 

Bhzz'lNQ,* n. A humming noise; incessant low talk. 

By, (bl ar by) [bl or b5, fV. Sm . ; br or hf, S. J . ; bl, P. 
F. Ja, Jf.] prep, [ii, Sax.] At, in ; near, for. It denotes 
the agent, instrument, cause, way, or means, as, “per- 
formed by you.*^ {):^5rWhen pronounced distinctly, or 
with the accent, as when it is used in composition, it is 
pronounced bl. 

By^ (bl) ad. Near ; beside ; passing ; in presence. Dnjden. 

fBy, V. a. Same as aby. Sackvdle, See Asr. 

B?, (m composition,) implies something out of the direct 
way ; irregular , collateral ; private, or retired , as, a by- 
lane. by-path, by-comer. — It is sometimes used as an ad- 
jective, without the hyphen; as, “a by place,” a “dy 
road.” 

Bf, or B?E, n. Something not the direct and immediate 
object of regard ; as, “ by the Ay,” or “ Aye.” Dnjden. 

B? AND BY, (bl'ynd-bl') ad. In a short time. Sidney. 

Bv'ARD,*n. A piece ofleather crossing the breast, used by 
the men who drag the sledges in cuul mines Brande 


Bf^^s. See Dias. 

B7^>Bi.dw,* n. An accidental encounter; an illegitimate 
child. Pope. 

B7-C0F^F]ipE-Hb08S, n. A cofiee-faouse in an obscure 
place. Jlddieon 

By~Cqn-cRrn'ii:i;:nt, n. An aflhir which is not the mala 
business. Dryden. 

B7'-C<3r-N¥R, n. A private comer. Maaainger, 
B9--DE-PfiNO'j;;NCE, n. An iqipendage. Slude. 
B7-D?-8lON', (bl-dp-eInO n. An incidental purpose. His- 
dibras. 

B7'-DrInk-ino, n. Private drinking. Shak. 

B?e, (bt) n. [bl, hying. Sax.] A dwelling. Oibson. 
B?'-ftND, fi. Private Interest ; self-interested purpose. 
By'o6ne, (bl'gSn) a. Past. Shak. 

B7-1n'ter-£st, n. Private interest. Atterbury. 
B7l'4N-d?r,* n. See Bilaitder. 

By'-LXne, n. A lane out of the usual road. Burton. 
B7'-LA.w, n. A private law or order of a society. 
B7'-MXt-ter, n. Something incidental. Bacon. 
B^'-Name, n. A nickname. Loicth. 

B^'-NAme, V. a. To give a nickname. Camden. 
B7^-PX8-8AqtE»* a. A private or retired passage. Baxter. 
tB?'-PisT, o. Past ; gone by. Shak. 

By'-PXth, n. A private or obscure path. SAoJfc. 
B7'-PLAOE,'>n. A retired place, spot, or situation. JoXnAon. 
By'-POb-pqse,* n. A clandestine object or design. Ilaia- 
kins. 

B7re, n. A cow-house. Loudon. [North of England.] 
BY'-Rj-spfecT', n. Private end or view. Carew. 
B7'-Road, (bl'rSd) n. A private or obscure path. SwifL 
B7'-R66ivi, n. A private room witHin. 

By'~Sp££ch, n. An incidental or casual speech. Hooker. 
fB^'spfiL. n. A proverb. Coles. 

I ^ [^vaaos.] A silk or hnen hood. Oawer. 
Bts'sjNE^ a. Made of fine linen or silk. Coles. 
B7s'8g-LITE,* n. (Jifm.) A soft, fibrous mineral from the 
Alps. Brande. 

B}ts^si/s,n. [L.] Fine linen or cotton stuff among the an- 
cients. Bp. Patrick. — ( Conch.) A long, delicate, lustrous 
and silky fasciculus of filaments. P. Cyc. 
By'-StXnd-?r, n. A looker-on ; a spectator. 
B7'-Street, n. An obscure street. Oay. 

B?'-Steoke,* n. A private stroke; a side-blow. X>r. 
Allen. 

By'toVV^n-Tte,* n. {Min.) A variety of scapolite from By- 
town. Dana. 

By'-T(jrn-jng, n. An obscure road. Sidney. 

B7'-View, (bl'vQ) n. Self-interested purpose. Atterbury. 
B5'-WAlk, (bi'wfiiwk) n. A private walk. Dryden. 
By'-Way, (bl'wa) n. A private and obscure way. Spenser 
tB^-wCsT, a. To the west of. Davies. 

Ilv'-WiPE, n. A secret stroke or sarcasm. Mdton. 
By'worDj^ (bl'wdrd) n. A saying ; a proverb. Shak. 
B7z'AN-tine, n. See Bizantin^ and Bezant. 
B7z^4lN-t1n£,* 0 . Belonging to Byzantium. P. Cyo, 


c. 


C the third letter of the alphabet, is a coiwonant, and 
^ lias two sounds, one hard, like k, before a, o, u, I, and 
r; the other soft, like s, before e, i, and y — combined 
with the letter h. It has three different sounds ; the first, 
its proper English sound, equivalent to tsh, os in church , 
the second, in words from the French, equivalent to sh, 
as in chaise ; the third, in words from the Greek, equiva- 
lent to A, as in chord. G, os a numeral letter, denotes a 
hundred. 

CXb, n A Hebrew measure, of about three pints. — A kind 
of chaise, so used os an abbreviation from cabriolet ; a 
light four-wheeled carriage ; a low two-wheeled carrla|:e. 
Cj^-bW, n. [cabtUe, Fr.] Ori^nally the same os cahala. See 
Cabala. A junto, or small body of men, united to effect 
some party or sinister purpose ; an intrigue. 5 : 5 - The po- 
litical signification of this word owes its origin to the five 
cabinet ministers in Charles II. *s reign : Clifford, Ashley, 
Buekuigham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. This Junto were 
known by the name of the Cabal; a word formed of the 
initial letters uf their names. — Burnet. 

CA-BXL^, V. n. [t. CABALLED *, pp. CABALLING, CABALLED.] 

To form plots or intrigues ; to plot. Dryden. 

CXb'a-LA, n, [It, 4* Sp.j from Heb.] Secret science ; oral 
traaition ; or Uie traditional or secret science of the Jew- 
ish rabbins, by which every letter, word, number, and 
accent of the law is suppose to be significant in a mys- 
terious manner : — any secret science. Harmar. 
CXb'^l-T^m, n. The science of the cabollsti. Spenser- 


CXb'-^lL-Ist, n. One skilled in the cabala or Jewish tradi- 
tions. 

CXB-ik.-L'fs'Tjc, 1 o. Relating to the cabala ; having an 

CXB-.^-LtB'T|-CAL, I occult meaning. 

CXB-A-Lts'Tj-c^L-LV, ad. In a cabalistic manner. Herbert. 

CXb'al-Tze, v. n. To speak or reason as cabalists. Mare. 

Ca-bXl'ler, n. One who cabals ; an intriguer. 

CXB'jjLL-LiNE, 0 . [calfaliinu8,L.] Belonging to a horse ; as, 
^^cabalhne aloes,” i. e. horse medicine. Cotgrave. 

CAb'al-lIne,* n, [Pr.] A coarse kind of aloes. Crabb. 

Cabaret, (ka.b' 51 -ra or kib'^-rtit) [kab'y-rfii S. Ja. Sm,} 
k&b'y-r 6 t, X F. K.] n. [Fr.] A tavern. BramhaU. 

Ca-bXs' * n. [Fr.] {Md.) A basket made of rushes. Crabb 

CXb'baoe, n, [cabus, Fr.J An edible plant, of several spe- 
cies. A cant word for shreds of cloth made by tailors. 

CXB'B^ijiE, V. n. [i. cabbaged ; pp. oabbagino, cabbaged,] 
To form a head, as a cabbage. 

CXb'bxoe, V. a. To steal In cutting clothes ; to purloin. 

CXb'b^^b-DAi'?^,* n. A plant and flower; globe-flower. 
Booth. 

OXB'BXOE-NftT,* n. A net for boiling cabbages in. SmarU 

CXB'BX<?E-Pi‘XNT,*n. A young plant of the cabbage. .^^A. 

CXB'B 4 t(?E”R 69 E,* n. A rose having many close petals. 
Booth. 

CXB'BAGE-TRfifi, n. A species of palm-tree. Miller. 

CXb'baoe-Worm, fk&b'biJ-wttrm} n. A caterpillar. 

Ca-b£^ca»* ©»• C^i-BfissE',^ n. A fine India silk, Crabb. 

CXb'in, n. [eahtau, Fr.] A small room ; a cottage, or a 
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tmidl hotiie : ft booth. — (JViita.) An apartmont In a vw- 
•el for the omcere and superior passengers. 

OXb'|N> V. It. To live in a cabin. Shak, 

o. a. To confine in a cabin. Skak. 

CXB^|N-Bd1?} «. A servant boy on board a ship. 
OXB^fKED. (kftb^jnd) a. Having or enclosed in a cabin. 
Milton, 

CXB'l-irfiT, n, [eabmetf Fr.] A closet j a small room ; a set 
of boxes or drawers for cuncMities; any place for things 
of value ; a room in which consultations are held ; the 
ctdlective body of ministers who direct the eovernment 
of a nation or country , a government council. 
CXB'f-NfiT, V. a. To encltjse HeasyU [r.] 
CXB'f-frfiT~OdON'ciL, n. A council of state, or of cabinet 
ministers, bold with privacy ; the members of a council. 
CXb'|-n£t-Mak-¥B, n. One who makes articles of wood- 
en furniture which require nice workmanship. 
CXb'in-Mate, a. One who occupies the same cabin. 
Ca-bTrI^* n, pL [L.] (Myth,) Ancient Grecian or Pelas- 
gian divinities, eight in numbe^ whose worship was cel- 
ebrated with mysterious rites. Faber. 

Ca-bIr'j-AN.* o. Relating to the CabirL Faber. 

CX'ble, n. [coW, Welsh.] The rope or chain by which the 
anchor of a ship is held ; a large rope. 

CX'BLE,* t>. a. fi. CABLBD ; pp. cABLiifo, CABLED.] To fas- 
ten with a cable. Dyer. — {Arch.) To fill with cylindrical 
^eces, as columns. Franeie, 

CX'BLED, fka'bld) a. Fastened with a cable. Dyer, — 
(Arch.) Filled with cylindncnl pieces, like a cable. Brande. 
Ca'bl^T, n. [eablot, Fr.] A little cable j a tow-rope. 
CX'BLE-TlfiR,* n. (A*auL) A place on the orlop deck, 
where cables are coiled away ; the coil or several rolls 
of a cable. Mar. DicL 

Ca-b5b',». o. To roast meat In an Asiatic mode. 
Ca-b668E',* a. (ATaat.) The cook-room of a ship. Smart. 
CA-b 68HED', or CA-B69HED', (kfli-bSsht') a. [cahoehey old 
Fr.] {Her.) Represents as the head only, without add- 
ing the neck. 

CXb'ot-A^e,* n. (JV^t.) The art of navigating so fts to 
avoid all sand-hanks, dec . ; the art of sailing from port to 
port, without stretching out to sea. Crobb. 

CaB-KI- 6 le', a. See Capriole. 

CkB-Rf-Q-ZETy (k&b're-o-Ia') n. [Fr.] A one-horse chaise, 
with a large hood, ana a covering for the legs and lap : 
often shortened to cab. 

CXb'vrn?, a, pL {JV'auL) Small ropes or lines for binding 
the cable. 

CXc'A-fi6GUE,* (kSkVg^g) «• (Med.) An ointment made 
of alum and honey. DvMgUeon. 

Cl'CAO, (ka'kS) a. The chocolate-tree and nut. See Cocoa. 
CXch'A'^^T)* (^<^) spermaceti or sperm whale. 
Bramde. 

eXpBEy* (kXsh) a. [Fr.] A lurking-hole ; a bole dug In the 
ground Cor the purpose of concealing and preserving goods 
and luggage. Lewis. 

CA'iESHfic'Tic, (k9-kSk't}k) \ a. Having an 111 habit 

Cb-JBB&c'Tf-CA^y (kg-kdk^t^-kgl) { of body. 
CXgHE^MERBy* n. See Cashuerc 

Cache T y* (kash'a) a. [Fr.] A seal ; a signet ; a sealed let- 
ter ; a state letter employed to deprive a man of his per- 
sonal liberty. P, Cyc. 

CA-CHfix'y, [kj-kSk'se, P. Jo. K. Sm. Wh.; kUk'^k-si?, W. 
J. F. ; ka'k^k-s^, S.J a. [«axe(<a.] {Med.) A bad state or 
habit of the body. 

tCXEH-|N-NA'Ti<?N, a, {caektnnaHoy L,] Loud laughter. 
OXeh'q-l 6 ng,* a. {Mm.) A milk-white chalcedony. 
Brandt. 

C|1-chDn'd?,* n. {Med.) A celebrated Chinese medicine, 
composed chiefly of aromatic stimulants. Brande. 
CA-CJQUE'y* {k^-a&k') lu [Fr.] The title of an Indian chief 
in Mexico at the time of the conquest by the Spaniards. 
Robertson. 

CXCK.'^ V. n. To go to stooL Smart. 

CXcK'l^Rr’l^Ly n. [caguerel. Fr.] A species of fish, 

CXc'KLE, (Jcttk'kt) V. n, [kaeekeleny D.] [t. cackled ; pp. 
cACKunOf 0AOU41O.] To make a noiae as a hen or goose ; 
to giggle. 

CXo'KiiE, a. Tbe voice of a hen or goose ; idle talk. 
CXc'KLBB, a. A fowl that cackles : a tattler. 

CXcK'Line,* a. Tbe noise of a goose, dec . ; cackle. Swift 


CXC-pHEHi^M'|0, 


Having tbe blood or fluids of the 
body corrupted. Harv^. 


CXc-^ehSm'j-cALv 
CXc'<M!H5M-y, nttkVklm^, fF. 'j. F. Jo. f^b. ; ka'kp- 
klm-^, S. ,* kfi^ok^f-me, JE.J a, [EaKuxepia.] {Mod.) Ail 
ill sute of the fluids of the body. 
eXo-O-DS^XPN, a. [Kanbi and 6a(ito)v.] An evil spirit. Sir 
T. Herbert [e.] fa bad custmn or habiL 

CXcm>*£^T1i£9, n. [Or. 4^ L,] {Med.) An incuriflile ulcer : 
CMda'BA-PHY, (ka-kdg'ra-f?)a. Bad spelling. JfTalpoU. 
Clo-^-rao'NH>0a,* 0 . Bounding harshly j cacophonous. 
Ltmer. 

c. Relating to cacophony j souBdisg 
m, [reucodiorta,] An uncouth or harsh 


sound { B discord ; a depraved or altered state of the 
voice. 

CXc'p-TfiEH-NY,* n. A corruption of art. Crahb. 
Ca-oSt'rp-phy,'* n, A vicious nutrition. Crobb* 
CA-c6x'f NE,* a. Same os earoxenite. PhiUipe. 
Ca-c6x'¥-nITE,* a. {Min.) A fibrous mineral. PhtUips. 
CXc-tA'ceo vs,* (kSLk-ta'shys) o. Relating to or resembling 
the cactus. P. Cyc. 

eXc^TVB,* n. [A/iicrof.] pi. CACTI, or CACTUSES. {BoU) A 
group of plants from the tropical parts of America, now 
called cactacea, or cacteca. P. Otic. 

C^l-cC'mi-nXtk, V. a. {cactatunoy L.] To inake sharp or 
pyramidal. Badey. 

CXd,* n. A boy or person who tends the door of an omni- 
bus ; an assistant to a coachman. Qm. Rev. 
CA-BAS'TEEy* (ka-d&s'tyr) n. [Fr.] {Louisiana law) An of- 
ficial statement of the quantity and value of real property. 
Bouvier. 

CA-^X^VERyn. [L.] A corpse. Davies. 

Ca-dXv^¥R-oDb, a. Having the appearance of a corpse. 
CA-l>Xv'¥R-ot}8-LV,*ad. In acadaverous manner. Dr. Allen. 
CXd'bXte,*!!. A kind of fly or insect. Ash. 

CXd'dice,* n. The larva or grub of a trlchopterous insect j 
same as case^orm. Brande. 

CXD'DfS, n. A kind of tape or ribbon ; a grub or worm; a 
case-worm : — also written caddice. 

CXd^d5w, (kadMd) a. A chough, or Jackdaw. Ray. 
CXd'dy,* n. A small vessel or box for tea. Hayward. 
CXde, a. [cadeleTy Fr.] Bred by the band ; domesticated * 
tame. Sheldon. 

CXde, r. a. To bring up by the hand ; to tame. 

CXde. n. [cadusy L.J A barrel ; a cask for herrings. Shak. 
CXde'-LXmb,* a. a pet lamb, or one weaned and brought 
up in the bouse. Crobb. 

Ci^D?NCE, n. [cadencty Fr.] The fhll of the voice, as tho 
sentence draws to its end and closes ; a rhythmical fall or 
modulation of the voice or of the hand ; the modulation 
of the bars or clauses in music. — {Horsemanship) The 
equal measure which a horse observes in all his mo- 
tions. when thoroughly managed. — {Her.) The descent 
and aistinction of families. 

CX'D?NCE, r. a. To regulate by musical measure. A. Sinith. 
CX'DVN-cy, n. Same as cadence. Dry den. 

CA-DfNE',*n. An inferior sort of Turkey carpet. Crobb. 
CX'DgNT, a. Falling down. Shak. [b.] 

Ca-dSn'za, (ka-dCn'za) n. [It.] A musical cadence. 
Cx-DftT', n. [carfrf, Fr.] Tho younger or youngest brother; 
a volunteer in the army, who serves in expectation of a 
commission , a young man in a military school. 

CX'DEVK, (ki'dy) n. A straw-worm ; the caddis. Badey, 
CXde'-Worm, (kad'wUrm) n. A grub , tho paddis. 
CXDpE^ V. a. To carry a burden , to carry on tbe back. Ray, 
[Provincial, Eng.] 

CXDpE,* n. A fV^e of wood on which hawks ore carried. 
Crobb. 

CAdp'¥R, [kad'jer, 8. P. Ja. K. 8m . ; kgd'j^r, W:] n. A 
huckster; one who brings butter, eggs, Ac., to market. 
[Provincial and vulgar.] “ Used in London only by tho 
vulgar, and pronounced codger.'*'* Walker. 

CA'Djy (ka'dp) n. [Ar.J A Turkish judge or magistrate. 
Ca-did'lac, n. A sort of pear. 

CXD'}s,*n. [Fr.] A woollen stuflT made in France. Crobb, 
Cad-me'an,* a. Relating to Cadmus, who is reputed to 
have invented the Greek alphabet. Ency. 

CXd'mi-a,* n. {Min.) A mineral; a recrement of copper; 

tutty. Crabb. [ Crabh. 

CXd'mIte,* n. {Min.) A precious stone having blue specks. 
CXD'M|-&M,*n. {Mm.) A white metal, much like tin, found 
among the ores of zinc. Brande. 
fCx-Du'cA-KY,* a. Falling or happening by chance. Black- 
stone. JodrelL 

CXd-v-c£'xn,* a. Relating to the rod of Mercury. Ash. 
Ca-bu> CE i/H* r^ka-dfi'shys) n. [L.] Tho rod of Mercury ; a 
herald’s stam Walker. 

Ca-dC'ci-ty, n. {caducusy L.] Frailty j tendency to foil. 
Lord Chesterfield. \R.'\ 

Cx-DO'ooys,* 0. Falling early, as a leaf. Loudon. 
fCA-DCxE, 0. [Mducy old Fr.] Fleeting or frail. Hiekeo, 
CuB'epAS, {Bb'Bbf-bs) n. [L.J A wind from tbe north-east 
MUlon. 


CAC'BffLB. Bee Cxrulx, and Cekuleait. 

CjE-^X'R^i-Al*) CxSARKAlf. 

Ch'bivb,* (sfi^shys) a, (Bot) Of a bluish-gray color. 
P. Cyc. 

UJBB-Pi-TdsE',* (sds-p^^fisO a. (Bot) Growing in tulla. P, 
Cye. 

CA£-fO^Jt4, rs^-sfi^n) «. [L.] (Prosodp) A metrical break, 
pause, or division in a verse, occasioned by the separa- 
tion of tbe first syllable of a foot, forming the last of a 
word, from tbe next syllable, forming tbe flnt of another 
word, as in the following line : 

** Of man’s first dlsobedl | ence, and ( the ftnit” 

CM-^O'ubt. (sp-cfi^rgl) a. Relating to the evsura, or to the 
pause of tbe voice. 
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CJiT*K~Rl 9 [li.] Othei things being equal 1 

in like circumstances. Wattg. 

CAFJkf* (kilf i) a. [Pr.J Coffee ; a coffee-house ; a house 
vrhere refteshments or various kinds are obtained. Boiste, 
«. (Ckem,) Derived from coffee, as the cafeic 
acid. Pt CWe. 

». (CAsm.) A bitter, crystallizable substance, 
contained in coffee. Brande, 

CXf^fre,* (k&fYvu-) n. A native of Caffraria, in South 
AiVica ; an unbeliever. Maleom. 

CXr^TXtPt n, [Per.] A Persian or Turkish vest. 

CXq, n. a vessel of wood, in the form of a barrel, usually 
containing four or flve gallons: — also wriUen keg. 

CA9E, N. [eagef Fr.] An enclosure of wire, twigs, or tim- 
ber, for birds or animals ; a place of confinement ; a pris- 
on. — • (Ca»y.) An outer work of timber for the enclosure 
of other works. 

CA9E, V. a, {u 0A.asD; pp. CAoino, cagkd.] To enclose 
in a cage ; to shut up. Doime, 

CXo'mXo,* a. A tough, old goose ; tough, dry meat Smart. 

CaYo^ or CaYqub, (kji-Sk' or ka'ik) «. [Fr.] A skiff or 
sloop belonging to a galley , a galley-boat 

CXiL. See Kalb. 

Cai-m^l-cXn',* a. A Turkish word for a lieutenant, or a 
Ijeutenant-^vernor. P. Cyc. 

eXpAf^Nf a. [Sp.] An American crocodile or alligator ; 
cayman. 

C^-lN'cjc,* «. (Chem.) Obtained from the bark of the root 
of the ooiaea, a Brazilian shrub. Brandt. 

fA /ilA,* (stt'9-ra') [Fr. “ It shall go on.”] The name of 
a French revolutionary song. P. Cye. 

CXiRN, (kArn) n. [car/i. Welsh.] A heap of stones. Johnson. 

CXiBN-aoKM,* a. {Min.) A yellow or brown variety of 
rock crystal, fVom the mountain of Cairngorm, in Scot- 
land. Brandt. 

Caissoat, (ka-sdn') [ka-«on', P. E. F. Sm. , ka'Ss-sSn, Jeu ,* 
kii'sdn, A.] a. [Fr.] {Mil.) A chest filled with bombs 
and gunpowder; a wooden case. — {Brch.) A sunken 
panel in a fiat or vaulted ceiling, or in the soffit of a cor- 
nice ; a wooden case, in which the piers of bridges are 
built within the water. 

Cil'TfFF, (ka't|f) H. [diitify Fr.] A mean villain ; a knave. 

CAl'TjpF, (ku'tif) a. Base, servile. ThonusoH. 

CAl'TiFF-tv,* ad. Knavishly , vilely ; basely. ScoU. 

CAi'TjVE, (ka'tjv) a. Same as caitiff. Spenser. 

CXj'v-pDt^* n. A volatile oil from the leaves of the cajo- 
put'lree. in tlie East Indies. Crahb. 

Oa-jole', V. a, [eaioleTf FrJ [t, cajoled, pp. cajolino, 
cajoled.] To delude by flattery, to deceive ; to whee- 
dle^ to flatter ; to soothe ; to coax. Hadibras. 

CA-JOLE'MigyNT,* n. Ctyoleiy. Coleridge, [r.] 

Ca-jol'^r, n. One who cajdea , a flatterer. 

C WOL'ipR-Y, n. Flattery ; wheedling , deceit. Burke. 

Cake, n. A small mass of dough baked, and commonly 
sweetened ; a kind of delicate bread , any thing in the 
form of a cake, rather flat than high , any moss of matter 
concreted. 

Cake, v. a. [t. caked; pp. cakino, caked.] To form into 
cakes or concretions. 

Cake, v. n. To harden. Addison. 

Cake. c. %. To cackle as geese. Ray. [Local, Eng.J 

Cake'-BrUad,* n, A species of brejia. Prior. 

CXl'a-bXsh,* n. A species of large gourd , a vessel made 
of the shell of the fruit of the calabash. 

CXl'a-bXsh-Tr££, n. A West India tree, the shells of 
the fVuit of which are used by the negroes for cups, and 
instruments of music. 

CA-LA'BR|--^N,♦ a. Belonging to Calabria. Ash. 

CXl'^-ITE,* n. {Min.) The turquoise mineral. Phillias. 

CXl-^-mXN'c 6, (k!ll-{i-mying'kd) n. [calama/tcus, L.] A kind 
of glossy woollen stuff: — also written caUunanco. 

CXb'A-MA-By,* n. {ZooL) A cepbalopod j a molluscous an- 
imal. Brandt. 

CXl'^m-bXc,* n, A medicinal, fragrant wood ; aloes-wood. 
^ootA. 

CXl'am-bOur,* n. A motley-colored wood, used by cabi- 
net-makers and inlayers : — called also eagle-ioood. 
Booth. 

CXl-a-uIf^^r-ODs, a. [calamus and fero. L.] Producing 
reeds, or plants having a smooth stalk, knotted and hol- 
low. 

CXi-4-JiM-jvA'Jt/s,* n. (Afin.) A mineral j a fossil ; cala- 
mine. Orahh. 

CXl'^-mIne, n. (Afhu) A native carbonate of zinc, a si- 
licious, simple, uncrystallized mineral ; lapis calaminans. 
Locke. 

CXl'a-mTnt, n. [KaXaptvdn^] An aromatic plant. 

teXL' n. A piper ; one who plays on a reed or pipe. 
BlouwL 

fCXL-^-llIs'TltXTE, V. a. [calamistrery old Fr.] To curl or 
frizzle the hair. Cotgrave. 

tCXL-x-M}S-TRA^TipN, n. Act of curling the hair. Burton. 

CXL'x-JtiTE,* n. {Min.) A species of mineral , hornblende. 
Phillips, The plant korse-taU, in a fossd state. Buckland. 


Ca-eXm^I-toBs, eu Fun of calamity, misery, or distress 
very unfortunate ; miserable. 

Ca-i<aM'i-toDs-m£88, n. Misery ; distress. 

CA-iiXM^f-T Y, a. [csde mii A S f L.] A great misfortune ; misery 
CXl'a-m08,r. [L.] pi, 1 m CALAMI] Eng. 0 ALAMUSE 8 . A 
reed ; a sweet-scented wood : a pen, which is made of 
a reed. — {BoU) A genus of palms, from which ratans are 
made, and from which dragon’s-blood is procured ; a 
fistular stem, os of a rush or cane : — dragon’s-blood. 
Cazaatbrs,* (k^-lilndrO n, [Fr.] An insect of the beetle 
tribe, injurious to grain : — called the com or grain toss- 
viL Farm. £ncy. 

Ca-lXp'pa,* b. {ZaoL) A genus of crustaceans. P. Cyc. 
Ca-i.Xsu\ n. [caUchs^ Fr.] A light, low-wheeled carriage, 
with a covering to be let down at pleasure : — a sort of 
hood or lady’s nead-dress. 

CA-i-A'THi-AN-Vi'Q-LftT,* n. A perennial species of gen 
tion. Booth. 

CXl-a-thId> n. {BoL) The modem hame for the 
flower-head of the plants ciUled composites ] the common 
calyx of Linneus. P. Cyc. 

CXL'di-THtlSt* n. [L.] {hit.) A genus of coleopterous In- 
sects. P. Cyc. 

CXl'car.'*' n. [L. ealcary a spur.] A calcinating furnace. — 
{Sou) A spur in flowers, or a hollow prolongation of the 
leaves downwards. P. Cue. 

CXl.'cA-RATE,* a. {BoU) Having a spur or bom. P. Cyc. 
Cai--cX'R¥-o-ar-gii:.-lA'ceov 8,* (-ahys) a. Consisting 
of lime and clay. Dr. Thomson. 

CAl. cA'R¥-6-8i-i.t"cEOVs,» (-llsli'ys) a. Consisting of 
lime and silex. Dr. Thomson. 

CAL-ci'E?-oDs, a. [calzy L.] Partaking of chalk or lime. 
GAi<-CA'R:¥-oDs-N£8S,*it. duality of being calcareous. Dr, 
Allen. 

CXl-C^-tXl' LA y B. A superior kind of Lisbon wine. 
CXl'c?-Xt- 1PD, a. [calceatus yla.] Shod ; wearing shoes. 
CXL~CB-l>S'Nf-i^Sy n. [li.] A precious stone , chalcedony. 
CXl'c^-DO-nv, b. {Min.) See CHALCKoowr. 

CXl'ce?,* n. pi. [mIx, L., Itmcy or chalk.] {Chem.) The re- 
mains of a metiu or mineral after being subjected to vi- 
olent heat, burning, calcination, or detonation by nitre , 
metallic powders or oxides. See Calx. Brando. 
CALciF'ER-OtiSy* a. Producing chalk. Smaru 
CXl'c|-form,* a. Bt'ing in the form of chalk. SmarU 
CXi/ci-NA-BLE, or Cal-ci'na-ble, [kSil'8e-n?-l>l. Ja. K 
Todd] k^l-sPn^-bl, Sm.] k^il-sln'ei-bl, Wb.] a. That may 
be calcined. 

CXl'ci-NATE, V. a. See Calcibe. Bacon, [r.] 
CXl-ci-nX'tiqn, b. The act of pulverizing by fire ; reduc- 
tion of substances to ashes or cinders. 

Cal-c!n'a-tq-ry, [kal-gin' 51 -tur-e, rv. P. Jo. K. Sm. ] k41'- 
8 |n- 9 -tur-^, 5.] B. A vessel used in calcination. 
CAE-ciNE', [k?il- 8 ln', S. JV. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. ; kiPsin, 
fVb.] V. a, [calcinery Fr.] [1. calcibed, pv. calcibibo, 
cALciBED.] To reduce a substance to powder, or to a Li- 
able state by beat ; to oxidize. 

Cal-cIne', V. n. To become a powder or calx by heat. 
CXl'CI-trAte, V. n. [calcitrery Fr.] To kick. Cotgrave. 
CXL-ci-TRA'TipN, n. The act of kicking. Ed. Rro. 
CXL'Cf-tlM,* (k41'8h9-um) n. {Chem.) The metallic base of 
lime. Brande. 

Cal-cOg'ra-phy, n. The art of engraving in chalk or the 
likeness of chalk. See Chalcographv. 

CXlc-S1n'T¥R,* b. a calcareous deposit of certain springs. 
Brande. 

CXlc'-Spar,* n. {Xfin.) Calcareous spar, or crystallized 
carbonate of lime. Brande. 

CXLc'-Tl}FF,*n. {Chem.) An irregular deposit of the car- 
bonate of lime. Ure. 

CXl'cv-KX-BLE, a. That may he computed. 
CXi.'cv-l>X-RY, a. Relating to the disease of the stone. 
CAl'cV-LAT?, v. a. [calcalery Fr.] [ 1 . calculated; pp. 
calculati BO, CALCULATED.] Tocompute, to reckon , to 
rate ; to estimate ; to adjust. 

CXl'cV-lXte, V. B. To make a computation. Skak. 
CXl-cv-LA'tiqn, b. The art or act of reckoning or calcu- 
lating; computation. 

CXl'cv-LA-tIve, o. Belonging to calculation. Burke. 
CAl'cv-LA-tpr, n. One who Calculates , a reckoner. 
CALt'cv-l-A-Tp-RY, a. Belonging to calculation. Sherwood. 
tCXi.'cOLE, B. Reckoning. Howell. 

IcXl'cOlb, V. a. To calculate. Chaucer, 

CXl-cv-I-6se', a. Stony , gritty. Browne, 

CAl'cV-LOOs, a. Stony ; gritty. Sharp. 

CXL'on-L&Sy n. [L.] pi. {Med.) Stone or 

gravel ; a calcareous concretion in the bladder or kidneys. 
— {Math.) A method of computation. See Differebtial 
Calculus. 

CAl'drqn, b. [chauldroH, Fr.] A boiler ; a large kettle. 
CX’t-^pHE'y (k^i-Iash') n, [Fr.] A light, low-wheeled car- 
nage. Butler. See Calash. 

CXl-?-d6'ni-an,* a. Scotch.— B. A Scotchman. 
CXL'?-DpN-iTE,* B. {Min.) A mineral containing lead and 
copper. Dana. 
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NT,* (kai-^fS'»h9nt) a. Making hot. Maun- 
der, [eJ [flteon. 

CXii>]g-vX'ct]9irr,*ii. (Med.) A warming stimulant. Ihtn- 
CXL-Jf-»Xc'TiQN, n. Act of heating ; slate of being heated. 
OXl>]^»-rXo'TlVE, a. That makes hot. [r.] 
CXl^^-fXo'TOR,* w. a small cooking-stove. Toter, 
CXL-ii;-FXc'Tp-RY> a. 'I’hat heats or makM hot. 
CXJL-:g-FXc'T9-RY,*' It. A warming-room in a monastery. 
jSsh, 

CXL']p-F?, t). n. [cal^Oy L.] To grow hot. Browne, [R.] 
CXL'ip-F?, V. a. To make warm. Bultokar. [r.] 
CXL^^M-BdUROy* n. [Fr.J AwitUcisin; a pun. Brandt. 
OXl^i^n-D^B, n. [calendartaniy L.] A division of time into 
periods adapted to the purposes of civil life ; a register of 
the year ; an almanac. 

CXl'?n-dar, V. a. To enter in a calendar. fVhxtlock, 
CXl-j^n-dA'ei-al,* a. Belonging to the calendar. Loudon. 
CXL'igiN-DJpB, V. a. [calandrer, Fr.l [i. cax.eitdered ; pp. 
cALEi«DERiNo,cAt.asDEREi>.] To drcss cluth by hot-press- 
ing ; to hot-press. 

CXL'iN-D^R, It. A hot-press, or machine for pressing and 
smoothing cloth , the workman who manages the niu- | 
chine ; cmendrer. Cotoper, An Eastern dervise. Herbert. 
tCAL-¥W-D6o'RVPM?E,* «. A maker of calendars. Boyle. 
CXl^i^n-dr^r, n. The person who calenders ; a calender. 
CXli'^NOf, n. pi. [calenday L.] The first days of each 
month in the ancient Roman calendar. 

Ca-l&n'dV‘X^a,* n. (Bot) The mangold; a plant and 
flower. Crabb. 

(Chem.) A mucilaginous substance 
or species of gum obtained from the mangold. Brandt. 
CXL'?N-T(jRE,n. [caleoyh.] (Med.) A fever or furious de- 
lirium to which seamen are subject in hot climates, and 
which causes them to imagine the sea to be green fields. 
Ca-i«£8^C¥NCE,* n. [caleecoy L.] Act of growing hot or 
warm. Boast. 

CXl-?-vXnce',* n. (Bot.) A vegetable of the island of 
Savu. Hawkesworth. 

CXlf, (kaf ) n. ; pU calves, (kavz) The young of a cow j 
a stupid fellow : — the thick part of the leg. 

CXlf^lTke, (k’xrilk) a. Resembling a calf. Shak. 
Calf'skINj^ (kaf skin) n. The skin of a calf. Booth. 
CXl^-BI^R, or CXl' 1-BRE, (kSl'^-b^r) «. [caUbrty Fr.] The 
diameter of a body or of a gun-barrel ; a gun’s bore ; ca- 
pacity. 

Calibre, (kXl'^-byr or k§t-15'br) [kSl'^-byr, JT. Richardson; 
kM^'hrjJa. Sm.] n. [Fr.J Sort or kind , capacity of mind. 
It is the figurative sense of tlie preceding word , and, in 
this sense, the word is not so completely anglicized. 
Burke. 

CXl'}9Ej (kil'js) n. A cup. See Chaucb. Taylor. 

* CXL'i-co, «. [from Calicut in India.] pi. CALICOES. A fig- 
ured or printed cotton cloth. 

CXL'f-cp-PRlNT'¥R> One who prints calicoes. 

CXl' f-cp-PRlPrT'jNG,* n. The art of printing cotton cloth, 
or of impressing it with topical dyes. Ure. 
Ca-l1c'V-LARi* « Formed like a cup. Brovme. 
fCXL^lD, a. [ealidusy h.] Hot ; tnltning ; fervent. Bailey. 
fCA-LlD^lf-Ty, n. Heat; state of being bot. Brovone. 
CXl'j-dOct, n. A pipe or flue to convey heat, 
CXL-]-aX'TiQN, n. [cah^o, L.J Darkness; cloudiness. 
Brown. [B.J 

CA-Llp’j-NOOS, o. Obscure ; dim. HallyweU. [B.J 
CA-LTp')-NoOs-ir£ss, n. Darkness ; obscurity. Bailey, 
CXl-|-grXph'|C,* a. See Caixi graphic. tVarton. 
Ci}.-LtQ’RA-PHY» ». See Calligraphy, 

CX’Li,* or CXL'ci,* n. The tenth incarnation of Vishnu, 
in the shape of a horse with a human head : — still ex- 
pected by tlie Hindoos. Malcom. 

Cal-i-pXsh', j n. Terms of cookery in dressing a turtle. 
CXl-I-pEE', I See Calli PAIR, and Callipck. 
CXl'j-P?R,» n. Same as eaUbtry or calibre. Brandt. 
CXl'i-P¥R9, or CXl-i-P¥R C^m'pass-:??, n. pL A kind of 
compasses for measuring the thickness of articles. 
Ca'ljph. n. [khalifiihf Ar.j A successor or vicar ; a title as- 
sumed by the successors of Mahomet among the Saracens. 
CXl'iph-ate, It. The office, dignity, or government of a 
caliph. 

CX'LjPH-BHtP, It. The office of the caliph ; caliphate. 
CA-LlF^PIC,'*a. Lasting 76 years ; as, ** the eolippte period , ” 
so named from Calii^iis. Crabb, 

CXL-js-Tnftjc'jc,* a. Relating to exercises for bodily 
strength or elegance. C&mbt, 

CXl-is-th£n'}C8,* n. pi, Bxercise for health, strength, ox 
elej^nce. Combe, 

CXL^-vipB, n. [caliber.] A hand-gun : a harquebuse. Shak. 
CX'XfX, or eVLYXy [kfi'lix, P. XT. Wb. Rees; kiU'iks, 
Ssl] fu [L.1 A cup. See Caltx. 

CXlk, (klXwk; o, a. [i. calked ; pp. oalkirg, calxed.J To 
stop or stuff the seams or openings between the planks of 
a ship with oakum: — to roughen or sharpen a horse’s 
shoe to prevent his slipping. Palmer. 

CXlk,* V. a. To cover with chalk the back of a pietnre. 
Smart. 
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CXlk'^b, (kiw'ker) a. One who calks a ship: prom* 

inent port of a horse-shoe : — written also caUuny eaukety 
oowktn, eawhwy and cork. Farm, Eney, 

CXlk'IN, (or kftw'kin) n. A part pronrinent from a horse- 
shoe, to secure the horse from falling. Crabb, See 
Calkbiu 

CXlk^jng-Ir^ok, (k&wk^jng-X^Vim) n. A chisel used in 
calking a ship. Dryden, 

OAll, V. a , [caloy L.] [i. called ; pp , calliro, oallbd.} 
To name ; to summon ; to convoke ; to summon Judicially 
or by authority ; to invoke. — To call back , to revoke. — 
To eaU for, to demand. — To call r», to resume ; to sum- 
mon togethi^. — To call over, to recite or read aloud. — To 
call out, to challenge. 

OAll, V. H, To stop without intention of staying ; to make a 
short visit. — To coll on, to solicit.— To call upon, to implore. 

call, n. A vocal address of summons ; requisition ; divine 
vocation ; a demand ; a short visit ; an instrument to 
birds or sailors; in parliamentary language, an inquiry 
to ascertain what members are absent without leave. 

CAll^bYrd,* n. A bird taught to allure others into a snare ; 

the linnet, goldfinch, &c. Ooldsmiih. 

CAll'I^R, ». One who calls. Sherwood. 
fCXL^LJ^T, n. A trull ora scold. Skeltoiu 
fCXL'L^T, V. n. To rail ; to scold. BrathtoaiL 
CXl'L}-co, n. See Calico. 

CXl^lID,* a. [callxdus, L.] Hardened in crofr; shrewd. 
Smart. [R.] 

CXL-Lli>'{.Ty, n. [calliditae, L.] Shrewdness ; craftiness. 
Coekeram. 

tCXli'LjD-Nfias,* n. Shrewdness; coliidity. .Ssh, 
Cal-lIg'rX-PH]PR,*r. One skilled in calligraphy. .Ba«. Rev. 
CXl-lj-grXph'IC, a. Relating to calligraphy. 
CXl-L}-grXph'}-cal,* a. Relating to calligraphy. Coleridge. 
Cal-lTq'rVPHIst,*/!. One skilled in calligraphy. P.Mag. 
Cal-lYo'RVPHV, n. [>c nXXiypo0i'a.] The art of beautiful 
writing: — polite literature. Park, 

CXl-LI-mXn'c 5,* n. A woollen stuff, plain, highly glazed, 
twilled, or raised in stripes, used for petticoats: — also 
written calamanco. W. Ency. 

CAll’img, n. Act of one who calls ; vocation ; profes- 
sion ; employment ; class of persons united by the same 
employ menL 

CXl-li-6n'y-m0r,* n. (Ich.) A genus of beautiful spiuy- 
finned fishes. Brande. 

CXL-Lf-PjE' Dl-Ay* n. Beautiful progeny. Smart. 
CXl-lj-pXsh',* ». (Cookery) The part of a turtle which 
forms the upper shield of the animal. fV. Ency. 
CXL-Lj-p££',* n. (Cookery) A part of a turtle which be- 
longs to the lower shield. fT. Eney, 

CXl’l|-P?R§, n. See Calirers. 

CXl'li-trIx,* n. (ZooU) A species of green monkey. Oold- 
ermth. 

CAL-L6o'EA-pny,* n. Same as calligraphy. Ed. Rev. 
Cal-l 68'J-TY, n. [callositi, Fr.] A hard swelling, without 
pain. 

Cal'LQT, 7l [calotte, Fr.] A cap ; a covering for the head 
in Barbary. Th. Campbell. See Calotte. 

CXl'lovs, a. [callus, L.] Indurated , hardened ; insensi- 
ble; unfeeling. 

CXl^loV8-lY) ad. In n callous or hardened manner. 
CXL'Loy8-N£8R, n. Hardness; insensibility. Bentley, 
CAl'l6w, (kai'15) a. Unfledged ; naked. Mdton. 

CXl'lvs, n. [L.l (Med.) The matter which unites the di- 
vided ends of broken bones. It is a secretion of new 
bony matter. 

calm, fklm) a. [calme, Fr.] Quiet ; serene ; undisturbed. 
Calm, ( k^m)R. ^renity; quiet; repose, stillness. 

Calm, (kkm) v. a. [i. calmed ; pp. calmiro, calmed.] To 

make quiet ; to still ; to pacify. 

CXlm^I^R, (kAm'^r) r. He or that which calms. 

CXlm^LY, (kkm'l^) ad. Serenely , without passion. 
CXlm^n^ss, (kAm'n^s) n. Tranquillity ; compoAire. 
CXlm'Y"* (kkm'?) a. C^m. Cowley. Pope. 

CXL'C>-MEL,n. [calomelasy L.] A chloride of mercury. It is 
much used in medicine, especially as a purgative. 
CA-L6E'lC,*[kvl5r'ik,ff.R. Wb. Maunder: kHfl'rik, Sm.] 
n. [color, L.1 (Chem.) Heat, or the matter, cause, or 
principle of neat. Brande. 

Cal-4;^rIf^|0, a, [ealorifieue. L.] Making hot ; beating. 
OA-LdR-i-Fj-cX^TiQN,* n. Act of producing animal heat. 
DungUsm, 

CXL-p-RXM'g;-T?R,* n. An instrument to measure heat. 
Brande. 

CXl-<>-rj-m6'tor,* b, a form of the voltaic apparatus, 
composed of one pair of plates, of great extent of sur- 
face. Brande. [P. Cye. 

CXl- 9-86'M4.,* n. (Eat.) A genus of coleopterous Insects. 
Cx-L^TTE^ , (kp-lStO B. [Fr.] A cap or coif form^ly 
worn by French ecclesiastics; a military sfcuU-cap: — a 
round cavity in architecture. 

CXl^P-t7pe,* b. The art of fixing images of tlie "camera 
obscura. by the action of light on nitrate of silver :—ia- 
vented by H. P. Talbot. Ed, Rev, 
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Fk»-lM' 9 r, JT. 8m. Wh. CraH. Jfgki klU' 9 -cr, 
TdddJ] it. One of a sect of monks, of the Greek church. 
CXlp,* n. (Min.) A mineral substance, intermediate be- 
tween compact limestone and marl. CleavelayuL 
CAz'TJff 4 f* n. [L.] (BtfU) A genus of ranunculaceous 
plants ; marsh marigold. P. 

Cal'tiir 6 p, n. Same as caltrop. Blewit 
CXl'tr5p. «. A kind of thistle ; — a military instrument 
with prickles, used to wound horses* feet. 

B. A root used as a tonic medicine. Brandt, 
CXl'V“M£t,* «. A large Indian pipe for smoking tobacco j 
used also as an emblem of peace. Brandt. 

C^-lDm^NI-Xte, e. a. [calumntor, L.l [t. CA.LUMTfiATXD ; pp. 
CALUM m ATI NO, c ALUMNI ATBD.J To slandcr j to accuse 
falsely ; to vilify ; to defame 
Ca-LOm'NI-XT'E, V. n. To accuse falsely. Shak. 
CA-i.RM-Ni-X'TipN, n. Act of calumniating. 
C^-LtiM'Ni-X-TpR, 71. One who calumniates. 
Ca-I*Om'ni-^-TP-RV, a. Calumnious. Mouvtagu. 
Ca-lDm'ni-oDs, o. Partaking of calumny, slanderous, 
abusive ; detracting. 

C^-lOm'ni-oOs-lv, ad. In a slanderous manner. 
C^-lDm'NJ-o0s-n£s8, 71, Slanderous accusation. Bp. Mor~ 
ton. 

CXl'vm-nv. ft. [coZumnia, L.] False invective or censure , 
slander : defamation ; detraction. 

Calve, (kttv) e. tl [i. calvkd ; pp. calving, oalvid.] To 
bring forth a calf. Dryden. 

CALV'jpR, (kav'^r) ®. a. To cut in slices, as fish. B. Jonson. 
fCAhy'^R, (kiLv^$r)u. ti. To shrink by cutting, and not fall 
to pieces. Cotton. 

CXiiVESf-SNoOT, (k«Lvz-snbdt) tu A plant ; snapdragon. 
C4X--r7z,JC,E', (k?il-vll') B. [Fr.] A sort of apple. 
CXl'vin-I§m, 71. The doctrine or system of C.ilvin. 
CXl'vin-Ist, n. One who adheres to Calvinism. 
CXii-viw-Is'Tic, i a. Relating or adhering to, or agree- 
CXl-vin-Is'ti-c^l, \ ing with, Calvin or Calvinism. 
CXL'V|N-iZE,* tj. 7 L To conform to Calvin or Calvinism. 
Southey. 

Calv'ish, (kav'jsh) a. Like a calf. Sheldon. 
fCXlj'vi-TV, n. Baldness. Cockeram. 

CXZJT, (k&lks) It. [Im]pL L. calces f Eng. calxes.< CX em.) 
Lime or chadk , the substance of a metal or mineral which 
remains alter being subjected to violent heat, burning, or 1 
calcination, solution by acids, or detonation by nitre, and 
which may be reduced to powder. ' 

CXL-y-cXN'Tiiys,* n. (Bot.) A shrub having a sweet- 
scented flower. Farm. Ennj. I 

CXL'v-clNE,*a. (ButJ) Relating to or like a calyx. Loudon. 
CAl.'v-CLE, (k41'9-kl) 71. [calyculusy L.] (Bot.) A row of 
leaflets at the base of the calyx. 

C^-Ltc'V-LXTE,* I a. (BoU) Having a calycle, ora whorl 
Ca-lCc' V-L ) of bracts, on the outside of a calyx, 

as an involucre. P. Cye, 

Ca-lPc' l/-LGSf* n. [L.] (Bot.) A little calyx. Brandt. 
C^-LiZM']?-N?,* n. A genus of triio'aites, or fossil crusta- 
ceans. Brandt, 

C;{l-IiSp't?r,* j 71. (Bot) A hoodlike body or covering, 
C^-Ltp'TRA,* j connected, in some plants, with the or- 
gans of fructification. P. Cyc. 

Ca-l.^p'tri-f 6 rm,* a. Having the form of a veil. Smith, 
CA'LyXf* [ka'liks, P. K.Wb. Rets, kal'iks, 15. Sm.] tu [L.] 
pi. L. cAz^y-CE^f Eng. cXL^yx-c?. (Bot.) A flower-cup; 
the outer covering of a flower witliin Uie bracts. P. Cye. 
tCAL-zddNJf', 71. »/. [colioTiM, Sp. j Drawers. Sir T. Herbert. 
CAMj^tu (Mtdi.) The projecting part of an eccentric wheel, 
ellipsis, or port of a circle. Gner. A mound of earth. Farm. 
Ency. 

Ca-mA'ieiJ, (k|i-ma'yd) tu [caiBatett, Fr.] A sort of onyx. 

Darwin. — Now written cameo. See Camxo. 

Ca-mXil',* 71. [Fr.J A purple ornament worn by a bishop 
over his rochet. Crabb. 

CXm'Bii^R, TU (Arch.) The convexity of the upper, and con- 
cavity of the under, side of a beam ; an arch on a beam 
GXM'Big:R-YNa, a. Arched ; bending. 

CXM'BlNO-bO-TXNO,* 71. A species of antelope. P. C^c. 
CXM'BfST, n.lcambiOf L.] A person skilled in exchanges 
of money. Kelley. 

CXm'bj-Om,* n. (Bot,) A viscid secretion fbrmed between 
the liber and alburnum of exogenous trees. Brandt. 
CXmb'lijt, tu See Camlet. 

CXM'Bd<^E,**' 7 u A gum-resin used as a medicine and a pig- 
ment. P. Cye, See Gamboge. 

CXm'bri^l,* tu A crooked stick to hang meat on ; a gam- 
brel. Aah. 

GXm'bri-jAlN,*' a. Eclating to Cambria or Wales. Eamahaw. 
CXm'bri-AN,* or CXM'BR<?-BalT'c>N,* TU A Welshman. 
Eamthaw. 

CXm^bric, fu A fine, white, thin linen or cotton fabric, 
originally manufactured at Cambray. 

CXmB, i| from Come. See Come. 

Cams,* tu A small, slender rod of cast lead, used in glaz- 
ing, Franeit. 

CXm' 9 L, iu [eamelust L.] A large ruminant quadruped, 


without horns, much used in Asia and AfHea as a beast 
of burden : — a machine for lifting vessels. 
CXM'i^L-BXcKED, (k&m'9Lbdkt) a. Having a baek^like a 
camel. 

CXm'bl-B/rd,* tu a name applied to the ostrich. Booth, 
CXm'el-DrI-v^e,* iu One who drives camels. Colknt. 
CA-ai£'L]p-dN,*iu (Jlfm.) A manganesate of potash. Brstufs 
See Chameleon. 

CA-MftL'L|-A,* n. (BoU) A beautiflil mnus of everpeea 
flowering shrubs, found in China and Japan. Brandt, 
CA-atfiL'Q-PARD, or 0 Xm'?l- 9 -pXrd, tu [k9-m€lVl>'Ird, 
W. P. Ja. , kiim'91-e-p’Jrd. JT. Sm, S. Wb.] lu An AfVlcon 
ruminant animal, the tallest of known quadrupeds: — 
now called the grroAt, 

CXme'lqt, (kim'let) TU [Fr.] See Camlet, 

CXm'?l- 8 wal'lqw-br,* (k4m'9l-sw81'l9-9r) tu One who 
swallows camels ; a person weakly credulous. More. 
CXM'jp-o,* rk&m'9-5, Swu fVb. Cavoihomtf P. Cyc, ; ka^m^-d. 
Maunder Ashy Toddy Darwin; k^-me'? or kkm'- 

9-^ JC;] 7t. [cammeoy It.] pL cXm' 19-59, sometimes cXm^- 
¥- 1. A kind of onyx ; a precious stone in bas-relief ; a 
gem ; a precious stone or shell having imitative desi^s 
engraved upon it in bas-relief, or figures raised above the 
surface. It was formerly called camaxeu. P. Cyc. 
fCXME'RA'DE, 7U [Fr.] Now comrade. Bee Comrade. 
CXm-^-rA-lIs'tjc,* a. Eclating to finance. Smart. 
CXm-^-RA-lIs'tics,* iu pL The science of public finance 
Brande. 

CXmP ]^-RA-L& C f-DA,* TU [Ij.] (Optics) An instrument, 
invented by Dr. Hooke, for making the image of an ob- 
ject appear on the wall of a light room. Brande. 

Cass^ ]^-R 4-QB-8CU’ R4y n. [L.J An optical machine, used 
in a darkened chamber or room for throwing images of 
external objects upon a plane or curved surtace, for the 
purpose of drawing or amusement. 

CXm'B-RXte, V. a. [camero. L.] To ceil or vault. Cockeram, 
CXm'?-rXt-¥d, a. Arched, vaulted: — divided by trans- 
verse partitions into a senes of chambers, as certain shells. 
Coles. 

CXm-^-rX'TION, 71. A vaulting or arching. Evelyn, 
CXm-^-ro'ni-an,* tu a follower of tJie Scotch divine, 
Cameron. Campbell, 

CXM'^:-Ry,* TU A disease in horses ; the frounce. Crabb. 
fCA'MlSj^ 71. [camtcc, It.] A thin, transparent dress. Spenser. 
CXm-|- 8A'D9, [kim-e-slM^, S. W. P. Sm.f kSm-p-sd'd?, ./o. 
K.] TU {cammadey Fr.] An attack by soldiers at night. 
Hayward. 

CXM'j-aAT-r.D. a. Dressed with the shirt outward. 
CXm'let, tu a thin cloth or stuff, originally made of silk 
and camel’s hair, now chiefly of wool, or goat’s hair, 
sometimes mixed with silk, cotton, or linen. 
CXm'let-i^d, a. Colored or veined. Sir T. Herbert. 
CXM-L?T-Tf EN',* I n. A sort of fine, worsted camlet. 
Cam-L£t'TO,* ) Crabb. 

CXm'mas,* tu a sort of bulbous plant or root, found in the 
valley of the Oregon, used by the Indians for food. Farm. 
Ency. 

CXitt'MpcK, Tt. Rest-harrow, a weed. 

CXm'O-mile, tu [xapaifiTjXoi/.] An odoriferous, medicinal 
plant. 

Ca'movs, I a. [comiw, Fr.] Flat ; level ; depressed : — only 
tCA'M6?8, I used of the nose. Browne. 

ICa'movsed, (ka'mvst) a. Crooked. B. Jonson, 
tCX'MOVS-LV, ad. Awry. Skelton. 

CXmp, tu [cawpiM, L.] The ground on which an army pitch- 
es its tents j the army encamped ; the order of the tents : 
— a shallow pit^ or a heap of potatoes, turnips, or other 
roots, laid up in it, for preserving through the winter. 
Brande. 

CXaiP, V. a. To encamp j to fix tents. Shak, To bury in pits, 
as potatoes. Loudon. 

CXmp, V. TU To pitch a camp ; to encamp. Exod, xix. 
CaM-pXion', (k^m-panO «• [canipaiffncy Fr. , campagnUy It.] 
A large, open, level ground : — tho time during which an 
army is in the field. 

Cam-PAIOn', (k^im-pan') v. n, [1. campaigned ; pp. cam- 
paigning, CAMPAIGNED.] To scrve in a campaign. Sir A 
Musgrrwe. 

Cam-PAION'¥R, fk^m-pan'^r) tu An old soldier. 
Cam-pX'NA, tu [L., a bclL] (Bot.) The pasque-flower. 
tCAM-Pi'NJ-A}* R* Same as campaign. Temple. See Cam- 
paign. ^ [ifams. 

Cam-pXn^p-pSrm, a. (Bot) Having the shape of a bcil. 
CXM-PA-NpL?,* tu [It. ; eampamllty Fr.] (Arch.) A tower 
for containing a bell or bells, or a clock , a lielfry. Brande. 
CXM-PA-nSl'Q-^Yst,* n. A bell-ringer. Mechanics^ Almanac. 
CXm-pa-nOl'p-^V, n. The art of ringing bells. 
Cam-pXn'v-la, n. [L.] (Bot) A genus of plants; the bell- 
flower. 

CAM-PXN'y-LATE, a. (Sot) Shaped like a bell. Loudon. 
CXmp'-B61?,* tu A boy performing aervice In a camp 
Dwight 

CA«E-PEa'TRAti, fl* L.] Growing In fields. 

CAM-Pfis'TE|-AN, <u Relating to tho field ; campestrial. 
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C4L1T-T06if%* n. A kind of ftistian with a fine cord vialMe 
on ''ne side. WT. Etucy, 

CXn TBED, (kin't^rd) n. (Tn Wales) A hundred. Davies, 
CXn'TY, a. Cheerful ; talkative. Brackett. [North of Eng- 
land.] 

CXw'V-^s, n. [eannodiv, L.J A coarse, unbleached cloth, of 
hemp or flax, for sails, for tents, for pointing on, and for 
a fine sort of sieve ; the sails of a ship. 

CXn't^s,* o. Made of canvas ; noting a coarse linen cloth 
of hemp or flax for sails. JodrelU 
CXif'VAS-sXcK,* n. A duck, so named firom the color of 
its plumage, that fVequents the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake ba 3 rs, and the neighboring waters j much esteemed 
for its flesh. Audvhon. 

CXn'vas-ClImb'?r, (kSn'ras-klTra'^r) n. One who 
climbs the mast to furl or unfurl the sail or canvas. 
Shak. 

CXn'v^ss, n. An examination; a sifting; solicitation. 
Johnson, 

CXN'V^SS, V, a, *'[{. CANVASSED ; pp. oanvassiwo, can- 

TAssEDj To sift ; to examine ; to debate ; to solicit, as 
votes or electors. 

CXn'vass, n. ». To solicit votes. Bacon, 

CXn'v^8S-er, n. One who canvasses; one who solicits 
votes. Burke, 

CXN'VASs-lNG,*p. 0 . Sifting; debating; solioltfng. 

CX'Ny, fl. Full of canes; consisting of canes. Milton. 

n. [It.] (Mus.) A kind of lyric poem; a 
song. Brande. 

CXN-ZO-NftT', n. [canxonetta^ It.] (Mus.) A little song. 
Peacham. Sometimes written in the Italian form, canto- 
netta. Brande, 

Caoutchouc,* (kfi'chfik) [kS'chCik, K. Sm.] Gum-elastic 
or India rubber ; a very elastic substance which exudes 
from a tree in ^uth America. — (Jtfiti.) A mineral sub- 
stance found in Derbyshire, England, in soft, flexible 
masses. HamUton. 

Caoutchoucine,* (kS'chy-sIn) n. An inflammable, light, 
volatile, oily liquid, obtained from caoutchouc, by distil- 
lation. Brande. 

CXp, n. [capj Welsh.] A covering for the head ; a cover ; 
an ensign of some dignity; the top ; a kind of vessel : — 
[act of reverence. Sh/ik.] 

Cap, tJ. a. ft, capped; pp. capping, capped.] To cover; 
to ftimish with a cap; to take off another’s cap; to 
complete ; to excel ; to surpass. — To cap verses, to name 
alternately verses beginning with a particular letter ; 
to name alternately in contest. Dryden. 

CXp, V. n. To uncover the head in respect Shak. 
CX-PA-BtL'j-Ty, %. Capacity ; capableness. Shak. 
Ci'PA-BLE, (kS'pa-bl) a. Able to hold or contain ; suscep- 
tible; intellectually capacious; intelligent; equal to; 
qualified for. 

CX'PA-BLE-Nfiss, «. The state of being capable, 
C^-PAC'j-F?, V, a. To qualify. Barrow. [R.] 

C^-pX'ciovs, (ka-pS'shys) a. [capax, L.] Holding or em- 
bracing much ; comprehensive ; wide ; large , extensive. 
C^-pX'cioVS-Ly, (ka-pa'shus-ly) ad. In a capacious man- 
ner. 

CA-pX'ciOVS-wfiss, n, State of being capacious. 
C^l-pX^'I-tXTE, c. a. [i. capacitated ; pp. capacitating, 
capacitated.] To make capable . to enable. 
CA-PX^-f-TX'Tiprr, n. Act of making capable, [r.] 
CVPXp'l-Ty, (ka-p&s'’ 9 -le) n. [capacitas, L.] State of 
being capable or capacious ; power of holding ; content; 
solidity ; room ; space ; mental power ; ability ; state. 
CXP-4L-PJE', (klip-a-pS')a</. [Pr.j From hcRd to foot. Shak. 
Ca-pXr'I-sqn, n. [caparagon, Fr.] A superb dress for a 
horse. Milton. 

CA-PXR'|-8QN, V . a. ft. CAPARI 80 NED ; pp. CAPARISONING, 
caparisoned.] To dress pompously. Shak. 
Ca-pXr'j-sqned,* (ka-pair'y-sqnd) p. a. Dressed in capari- 
sons. [crime. Bouvter. 

Ca'pXx D6fLl,* [I 4 .I {Law) Capable of committing 
CXp'cXsE, n. A covered case. Burton. 

CiPE, n, [Fr.] A point of land projecting into the sea; a 
headland; the neck-piece of a cloak or coat. — 

Law.) A Judicial writ relating to a plea of real prop- 
erty. — Prom amOf L. ; pronounced c&'n?, 

Ca-pBz'Z4,* n. [L.] (.dstron.) A star of the first magni- 
tude in Auriga. Brande. 

CXp'?l-lXne,* n, [capdan, Pr.] A chaplain ; the curate 
of a chapel. Bum, 

Ca-pEl'i.et,* n. [capdet, Fr.] A swelling on a horse’s 
hock. CraJbb. 

CX'PEE, n. [caper, L.] [A goat.] A leap ; a Jump ; a frolic : 
a Dutch privateer ; — the bud or flower of the caper- 
hiish, used as a pickle. 

Ci'PER, c. n. [i. capered ; pp, capering, capered.] To 
dance frolicsomely , to skip; to play, as boys. Shak. 
CX^pi^R-BflSH, n. A small prickly shrub on which the 
caper grows. 

CX'PER-cOT'TfNO, a. Frolicking. Beaum. ^ Ft 
CX^F^R'^Ry n. One who capers , a dancer. Drydsn, 


CX'fxb-Tbo,* n. The act of Jumping or nkipphig ahoot. 

OX^}-X'|,* n, (Zool) The capibora or water-hog. Brande. 

CAfPl-X», n, [L.] {Law) A writ, either before judgment, to 
take the body of the defenaant, or after Judgment, a 
writ of execution. 

CJi^Pf-Xa Xd RS^-SPQit-D&TdDVM,* [L.l {Law) A writ 
for the commencement of persoiml actiohs to arrest a 
party who is at large or abeady in custody of a sherifil 
Brande, 

Ca-pIb'a-ra,* n. {ZooL) The largest known rodent quad- 
ruped, sometimes called the water-hog. Brande, 

CXp-jl-lA'ceov 8, (kap-jl-la'shu^s) a. Capillary. 

CXp-jl-lAire', (k&p-}l-lArOn‘ [F»»] A sirup extracted from 
the plant caHed maidenhair 

Ca-pIl'LA-m£nt, n. IcapUlamentum, L.] (Bot.) One of the 
smalt threads or hairs in the middle of a flower ; a fila- 


ment. 

}}CAp^)lr-LA-Rl-N£ss,* n. The state of being capillary 
Scott. 

CXp-jl-lXr'j-tv,* «. The state of being capillary. P. Cye. 

||CXp';L-L^-By, or Ca-pIl'i,^-rV, fkap'il-la-ry. W. F. Jo. E. 
Sm. B. ; ka-plrla*ry, 5. P, J. E, Brande.] a. [capdlus, L.] 
Resembling hairs , fine ; long and slender like a hair , 
applied to the minutest ramifications of the arteries and 
otfa«r vessels of the body, and also of plants. — CapiUary 
attraction is the power which fluids have of rising above 
their level in fine tubes or pipes. It is by tins attraction 
that water is sucked up in sugar, sponge, &.c. 

With respect to the pronunciation of this word, and 
also of a class of words of similar formation, the best or- 
thoopists and good usage are so divided, that every indi- 
vidual may feel at perfect liberty to follow his own taste 
The following table exhibits the manner in which this class 
of words IS accented by the principal English orthoepists 
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|}CAp'|1>L4^-bv, n. A small tube ; a hair-like extremity of a 
vein or artery. Bp. Berkeley. 

'|CXP-|L-EA'TipN, n. A blood-vessel like a hair. Browne. 

CA-Plii'EA-TCrRE,* n. A bush of hair , the frizzling of tbo 
hair. Bsh. 

CXp-lli-liOBE',* a. Hairy ; abounding with hair. Scott. 

CXp^J-TAL, tt. [capitahs, L.] Relating to the head , affect- 
ing the head or life; first m importance ; chief, princi- 
pal; metropolitan; applied to letters, large. — Capital 
crime, a crime punishea by death. — Capital punishment, 
a punishment that takes away life. — Capital stock, the 
principal or original stock of a trader or company. 

CXp'i-t^l, n. The upper or projecting and ornamented 
part of a column, pilaster, or pillar , the upper part, or 
wliatover is chief, a chief city, or metropolis ; the stock 
of a bank, a company, or a tradesman ; a large letter. 

CXp'I-Tj^l-Ist, n. One who possesses a capital fund or 
stock. 

CXp^j-Ti^L-IZE,* V. a. To convert into capital, as money ; 
to form or print in capital letters. London Atlas, 

CXp'|-t^l-lv, od. In a capital manner ; chiefly. 

CXp'J-tal-n£ 88, n. The state of being capital. Scott. 

CXp-i-tXn^ PA-^hA',* \ n. The chief admiral of the 

CXp'TAIN Pa- 9HA',* I Turkish fleet. Booth. 

CXp'I-tXte,* a. (Bot.) Growing in a head. P. Cye. 

CXp-i-tA'tiqn, n. A numeration of the people by heads; 
taxation on each individual ; a poll-tax. 

CXp-^tA'tiqn-TXx,* n. A tax on each individual. On- 
ihrie. 

CXP*f-TFt, n. [L.] {Law) In capite, immediately of the 
king: — an ancient English tenure now abolished. 
Cowel. 

CXp'j-TpL, n. [capitohum, L.] The temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus at Rome. Shak, A public edifice for the use 
of a legislative body. 

CXp-I-tq-lAde',* n. A particular way of dressing fowls, 
&c. Crabb. 

CXp-j-t6'li-xn,* \ a. Relating to the capitol, or the capi- 

CXp'J-to-lIne,* ) tol in Rome, Ash. 

Ca-pIt'v-zaRj* a. Belonging to a chapter; capitulary. 
Ash. {Bot.) Growing in small heads. Loudon, 
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C 4 L-?TT'y-t. 4 », 11 . L.1 A rtatttto or net of an 

eccleainittical chaptw; the body cd* the ntatuten of a 
chapter ; a member of a chapter. 

CA-PlT'p-LA-RIB?,* a. [capitularia, L.] (Law) A code of 
lav^s promulgated by the French kings, Ghiidebert, Pepin, 
Charlemagne, dbc. Jsauvier. 

0 ^>PlT^V>l.g&-Lir, ad. In the form of an ecclesiastical 
chimter. 

C4.-PiT'v-I*4-aT» «• Eclating to the chapter of a cathedral. 

C^-PtT'V-i-A-RVi* «• Same as ct^ular. Smart, See 

OAPITaLA.IU 

Ci^-PIT'V-LXTE, «.«.[{. CAFITULATBD ; pp, OAPITULATIKO, 

capitulatxo.I To draw up in heads or articles; to 
yield on certain stipulations ; to surrender by treaty. 

CA-PtT'v-l'iTE,* V , a. To yield or surrender on con- 
ditions. Crabb. 

C^-PlT-v-Li^Tipif, a. Act of capitulating j surrender by 
treaty, or on certain conditions ; reduction into heads. 

C^-PlT'v-Li-TpR, n. One who capitulates. Sherwood. 

fCXp'r-TOLE, %, A summary. Wietiffe. 

C.^-jprr'p--iWif,* tt. [L.] A little head.— (Bot.) A head of 
llowers ; a form of inflorescence, as the dandelion. P. 
C^c. ^ 

CXp- 1 -vX.Ri)',* a. (Zool) An amphibious animal of Brazil, 
called a «ater~hogi capibara. Crabh. See Capibara. 

Ca-pI'V|, (kji-pS'v?) n. [copat&a, L.1 Balsam of copaiba. 

CXp'l^n,* n. A small fish used as a bait. Crabb. See Capun. 

CXp'ljn,* It. A species of fish found in Greenland. P. Cyc. 
A thong of leather or skin by which the swingel of a 
fiail is r^ened to the staflf. Farm. Ency. 

CAF'Nf-Xs.* n, [L.] (Min.) A kind of Jasper. — (SoL) A 
vine. OttSfc 

CXp'nq-mXn-CV, «• iKanv6g and fiavTcia.] Divination by 
the flying of smoke. Spenser. 

CXp'nq-Mor,* n. An oily substance, of a pungent and 
rather agreeable odor, obtained from the tar of wood. 
Brandt 

|C.^-p 6 ch'. V . a. Of uncertain meaning, [“ perhaps to 
strip off the hood.” Johnson.] — [ “ To hood j to blind- 
fold.” Stager.] Hndibras. See Capouch. 

Ca-pSl'LJN,* n. (BoU) A Mexican plant. Crahb. 

jjCX'POPr, (ka'pn) [kS'pn, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. ; kd'p^n, K.] 
iu A castrated cock. Oay. 

I ICa'pon, (ka'pn) v. a. To castrate, as a cock. Birch. 
CA^PON-BT,*n. A young capon. Perry. 
jCi'PON-IZE,* (ka'^n-Iz) V. a. To make a capon of. Bar- 
rington. 

CapoNNIERB^ (kip-^-n5r') fkap-^-nSr', W. Sm. : kllp- 9 - 
nySr', S.,* kip-^n-yar', Ja. ] n.[Fr.] (Fort.) A passage lead- 
ing from one work to another, protected on each side by 
a wall or parapet. [Dana. 

Ca-por'ci^n-Ite,* n. (Min.) A grayish-red zeolite. 
Ca-p 6 t^ V . a . To win all the tricks in a game at piquet. 
CV-PO^r, n. FFr.] A winning of all the tricks of cards at 
the game of piquet. 

Cb.-Pdvcu'j or Ca-p6ch', n. [capwee, Fr.] A monk’s hood. 
Shelton. 

tCA-p 6 ucH',* (k^-pdeh') V. a. To strip off the hood. SmarL 
See Capoch. 

CXp’PA-DlfNE,* n. A sort of silk for shag to rugs. Crabb. 
CXp’-PX-P?r, n. A coarse brown paper for covers. Boyle. 
CXp'p?r, n. One who caps or makes caps. 

CXp'r^te,*?!, a substance formed from copnc acid and 
a base. P. Cyc. 

C^-PRfi'Q-LXTE, flka-prS'q-lat, Jir. Ash, .Johnson^ Maunder; 
k&p’rp-^lat, K. Wb. ; ka'pre.^lat, Sni.] a. [eaprcolus, L.J 
Winding and clasping with tendrils , cirrhous. 
C^-prS'O-lOs,* n. (BoU) The tendril of a plant j cirrhus. 
Brandt. 

OXp'rjc,* a. (Chem.) Obtained from the milk of a goat 
or cow ; as, eemric acid. P. Cye. 

Capriccio,* (ka-pret'chS) 71 , [It. j A loose, irregular 
species of musical composition. Hamilton. 
Capriooioso,* rka-pr6t-ch9-5'85) [Ft.] (Mas.) Noting a 
fl-ee, capricious, humorous, or fantastic style. 

Ca-prIoe', [kft-prSs’, S. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. ; ka-pres' 
or k&p’rCs, fV.] n. [caprice, Fr. ; capriccxo. It. ; capncho, 
Sp.] A sudden start of the mind , a wiiim , freak ; a 
fancy. 


tCAPRlcmo, (k?-pr6t’ch5) n. Caprice. Shak. See Caprick. 

Ca-pbF^OXOVS, (k^-prlsh^vs) a. Full of caprice ; freakish ; j 
fantastical ; whimsical ; fanciful. 

Cx-PBt''cioV8-LV, (k^-prlsh’us-l?) ad. Whimsically. 

CjjL-PRt”ciovs-N£8s, (kfli-prlsh'vs-nfis) »»• Caprice. Sw^ 

CXp'ri-c6rn, r. [L.] The tenth sign of tho zodiac; the 
winter solstice. 

CXp-R|-f|-cX'tion, n, A method of ripening figs by the 
gnats which ore bred in the wild fig-tree. Bruce. 

CXp'ri f5le. r. [eaprifblinm, L.! (BoU) A genus of 
plants ; wild honeysuckle ; woodbine. 

CXP'BjirB, or CA^prTne, a. Like a goat. Bp. Oauden. 

CXp-»|-6le', r. [Fr.] A leap, such as a horse makes with- 
out advancing ; a caper in dancing. Sir J. Davits. 

CXp’Rj-zXNT,*a. (Med.) Uneven ; leaping. Ash. 


OXp’ro-4ltb,* n. A substance formed tirom caprolc acid 
and a base. P. Cye. 

eXp^RQ-tc,* a. (Chem.) Noting an acid formed during the 
saponification of butter. Brands, 

CXp' S 4.,* n. [L.] A receptacle for books, clothes, dec. Crabb. 
CXp’s|-c1ne,» r. An alkaline principle found in cayenne 
penper, a species of capsicum. FVmias. 

CXp'si-oOjt, n. (BoU) Guinea pepper, or its berry or seed- 
vessel ; bird pepper ; a pungent pepper. 

Cap-sTze’, v.a*bcn. [i. OApfiBi!o;pp.OAearzrfro,cAnizxD.] 
(MauU) To upset ; to overturn. 

Cap'stXn, n. [eabeetan, Fr.] (MntU) A machine employed 
in ships to draw up a great weight or to weigh anchors, 
sometimes improperly called eapetem. 

exp’svi^^ty j I^follow like a chest or capsule. Browne. 

CXp’8ip-LiT*^D I ‘** Enclosed in a box or chest. Browne, 
CXp’sOle, r. [eapsula, L.] (BoU) The seed-vessel of a 
plant; a many-seeded miit — (Cksm.) A small, shallow 
evaporating vessel or dish. (AnaU) A membrane ; a bng. 
CXp'tajn, (kdp’tin) n. [eapitaine, Fr.J The commander of \ 

I ship, of a troop of horse, or of a company of inftintry , 
a chief ; a warrior. — Captam-general, a coRiniander-in- 
chief. 

CXp'tain, (kftp'tin) a. Chief; valiant. Shak. [r.] 
CXp’tajn-cv,* r. The office of captain. Maunder. 
CXp’TAjN-ov-^ftN'?E-^L,* n. The office or Jurisdiction 
of a captain-general. Murray. 

CXp’TA|N-GftN'¥R-^L,* R. A commander-in-chlef. Booth. 
CXp'TA|N-^£n'er-^l-cv,* r. The office or jurisdiction 
of a captain-general. SaU Mag. 

CXp’tain-P-^-^hX’,* n. The Turkish high-admiral. Ed. 

Rev. See Capitaw Pacha. [tainshlp. Spenser, [r.] 

CXp’tajn-rv, r. The power over a certain district ; cap- 
CXp’tain-ship, n. The post or office of a captain. 
ICap-tX'tion, n. [captation, old Fr.] Capture ; courtship , 
flattery. B^np Charles. 

CXp’TipN, n, (Mpia,L.1 (Law) The act of taking any person, 
particularly by a judicial process; a seizure, arrest. — 
Caption of an rndictment, the designation of the style of the 
court before which the Jurors make their presentment. — 
Caption is often used in the U. S. in the sense of pre- 
amble, or head of a chapter or discourse. 

CXP^Tioys. (k&p’sh^s) a. [eaptioaus, L.] Catching at 
faults ; disposed to cavil or find fault ; insidious ; in- 
snarJng. 

CXp'tiovs-lv, (kS-p^shys-l?) ad. In a captious manner. 
CXp'Tiovs-Nftss. R. Q^uahty of being captious. 
tCAP-Ti'VANCE,* R. Captivity. Spenser. 

CXp’tj-VATE, V. a. \captivo, L.] [i. captivated ; pp. cap- 
tivating, CAPTIVATED.] To make captive ; to take 
pnsoner : to subdue ; to charm ; to fascinate. 
tCiP'»l-VA,TE, a. Made prisoner. Shak. 
CXp’Tj-vAT-iNG,*tt. Able to captivate or charm; fascinating. 
CXp-tI-va'tipn, n. The act of captivating. Bp. Hall 
CXp’tjve, 7u One taken in war ; a jirisoner ; one charmed 
by beauty. 

CXp'TiVE, a. Made prisoner; taken by force. 
fCXp’TjVE, r. a. To take prisoner. Spenser. 

CAP-Tlv'i-TV, n. State of a captive ; subjection by the fate 
of war; bondage. 

CXp’tor, n. One who takes a prisoner or a prize. 
IjCXPT'vRE, (kSLpt'yvr) n. The act of taking any thing ; the 
thing taken ; a pnze. 

IjCXPT’VRE, V . a. [f. CAPTURXD ; pp. capturing, captured.] 
To take by force, as in war ; to take, as a prize. 
^Capuccio, (ka-^t'ch 9 -«) n. [It.] A capouch. Spenser. 
[Capuched, (k?i-pdcht') a, [capuce, Fr.] Covered with a 
hood Browne, 

CXp-v-^HiN',(kXp-vi-sh6n07i. [capucm, capuchon, Fr.J A fe- 
male garment, consisting of a cloak and hood : — a pigeon, 

I whose head is covered with feathers; — a Franciscan 
fnnr or monk, so called from his cowl. 

CXp’v-LfiT,* n. A tumor or enlargement on fhe point of a 
horse’s hock. Loudon. ^ 

CX’Pt?T,*n. [L.]pl. cXp'j-t^.. The head. — In England, 
the council of a university, consisting of the vice-chan- 
cellor, a doctor in each of the faculties of dlvinitj^ civil 
law, and physic, and two masters of arts. Month. Rev. 
CAfpV'P-MoRfTl?-&M,n. [L.] A phrase used to express 
the residuum, when all that can be extracted is gone. 
CXr, r. a small carriage ; a carriage or vehicle for a rail- 
road ; a chariot of war, or triumph : — Charles’s Wain, or 
the Bear, a constellation. 

Car, ChXr, In the names of places, seem to have relation 
to the British caer, a city. Oibson^s Camden. 

CXr'a-bIne, [kir’?i-bln, Ja. ; kftr'^-bln, E . ; k^r-bln’. 8. 
JV. P.] R. [cara&iTio, It. ; carabine, Fr.] A fire-arm used by 
cavalry , a petronel ; a small sort of fire-arm between a 
pistol and a musket. — Written also carfttns. 
CAR-A-Bj-NfiCR', n. [cardbinier, Fr.] A sort of light horse- 
man ; one armed with a carabine. — Written also carbin- 
eer. Chambers. 
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CiK*^Tin,*n. [L.] (JBiit) A genm of coleopterous Insects. 

CXe'^c, n. [somMo, Sp.] A large Spanish ship ; a g^leon. 
JHoisiflL 

OAr'^-oXL»* ft. An Asiatic animal resembling the lynx. 
ChUsmith* 

CXr'^-cOl,* fu A staircase having a spiral curve. OoU. 
CXr'X^cojus, n. [Pr.] An oblique tread of a horse. 
OXR'^>odi.E, V. n. To move in caracoles. 

CXr'j$lCT, a. Same as earoL Herbert, See Carat 
CHR'afs.* n, [Fr.] A waier-bottle or decanter. SmarL 
n, A measure of lime, 64 bushels. Crabb. 
CXR^^>Mfti*.* n. [Fr.j The sixth and last boiling of sugar. 
Crabb. Bee Caromsl. 

Ci'R^NX,* n. (/cX.) A genus of fishes of the mackerel fam- 
ily. Brande, 

OXr-X'‘PXc£%* ft. A thick, solid, and firm shell which cov- 
ers the tortoise or turtle. Crabb. See Calipash. 

CiR'#.T, n. [earat^ Fr.J A. weight of four grains, with 
which diamonds are weighed: — a word signifying the 
proportion of pure gold in a mass of metal , thus, — an 
ounce of gold is divided into i24 carats, and gold of 22 
carats fine js gold of which 22 parts are pure, out of 24 
parts ; the ot^r 2 ports being silver, copper, or other 
metal. 

CXE-^vXif', [^kXr-a-vln', IF. P . J. F. Jo. Sn. ; kar'a-vSn, 
S. E, K. n. [Ar.] A company or troop of merchants 
or pilgrims, as they travel in the East , a large carnage. 
CXr-a-V4.n-££r',* n. One who leads the camels, dec., of a 
caravan. jSsh. 

CXr-a-vXn'sa-rt, n. A kind of inn, or large public house, 
m the East, for lodging caravans or travellers in the des- 
ert, Ac. — Wntten also caravaTUtera. 

CXR'vvfiL, I n. [earaveUij Sp.l A light, old-fashioned 
Car' VJ f L, \ ship ; a French herring-vessel. Robertson. 
CXit- 4 -riz'i 4 ,* fu [It.] A Turkish frigate carrying 40 
rans. Ec. Rev, [seed. 

CXr'^-wXy, n. A biennial plant ; also its aromatic or spicy 
CXr'a-wAy-C6m'pix,* 71. A sweetmeat containing cara- 
way. Ool4emith. 

Cxr-bXz'q-tate,* 71. (CAem.) A salt formed of carbazotic 
acid and a base. Brande. 

Car-ba-z6t'jc,* fl. {Chem.) Noting a crystallizable acid 
and bitter substance composed of carbon, azote, and oxy- 
gen. Brande, 

Car'bIne, or Car-bine', [kar'bln, S,E.F.Sm. ,♦ kar-bln', 
W . P .] iL A small fire-arm. See Caeabire. 
CAR-B|N-fi£R'.* 7L See Carabineer. 

CAR'fidN, n. [carbOy'L.] (Chem.) Pure charcoal, an un- 
compounded or simplebody, bright, brittle, and inodorous. 
When ciystallized, it forms the diamond. 
CaR-bq-NA'CEOVS, ^Ar-b^iia'shvs) a. Containing carbon. 
fCAK'Bp-NXDE,* n. ^ine as carbonado. Smart. 
tCAB-Bp-Ni'DQ, n. [carbonnade, Fr.J Meat cut acrois to be 
broiled upon the coals. Skak. 

^ar-bp-na'dq, V. a. To cut or hack. SAaJe. 
CAb'BPN-ate,*’ n. (CAem.) A compound substance formed 
by the union of carbonic acid with a base. Brande. 
Car'bqn-Xt-ED,* 0 . Combined with carbon or carbonic 
acid. LyelL 

CAR-BdN'|c. a. Relating to or containing carbon. 
CXr-bq-nIf'er-pOs,* o. Containing carbon or coal. 
Brande. 

Car^bqn-i-zX'tipn,* n. Act of changing into carbon. Ure. 

CAR'BQN-IZE,* V. a. [t. CARBONIZED , pp. CARBONIZING, 

CARBONIZED.] To convert into carbon \ to bum to coal. 
London. 

CXr'bp-np~h7'droV8,* o. {Ckem.) Composed of carbon 
and hydrogen. Vre. 

CXr'bq-noDs,* a. Containing carbon : carbonaceous. 
Crabb. 

CXe'bo^,* n. A large, globular bottle of green glass pro- 
tected basket-work. Brande. 

CXr'bOn-cle, (kXr'biingk-ki) it. [earbuncuhu, L.] An an- 
cient name of a gem or precious stone of a deep red col- 
or, supposed to be a precious garnet. — (Med.) A bard, 
round, infiammaSory tumor which discharges a*fetul 
matter. 

CXr'bOn-cleb, (lULr'b&n|^-kld) a. Bet with carbuncles; 

spotted ; deformed or afflicted vdth carbuncles. 
Car-bDn'cv-XoXB, a. Like a carbuncle ; inflamed. 
Car-bDn-cV”1>A'tipn, n. State of being reduced to char- 
coal ; the blasting of jroung buds of trees. Harris, 
CXR'BV-RkT,* n. (Chem.) Carbon combined with some 
other substance. Brande. 

CAB'BV-RfiT-TED,t> a. Combined with or containing car- 
bon. Brande. 

CXR'o^-rdu,* n. (Zool.) An American qnadraped. Oold- 
smstA, 

CXe'c^bSt, n, [earean, Fr.] A chain or collar of jewels. 
OXb'g^lSE, n. A <£ead1>ody. BMe. See Gasoass. 
CXr'cXBB» n^*[eareasu, Fr.] A dead body of any animal ; 
the body, hidicrously or in contempt; the decayed re- 
mains of any thing. (Caspemtry) The work of a bouse 


before It is lathed or plastered or Che floors Isdd. — (MU) 
A hollow case formea of ribs of iron covered with cloth 
When filled with combustiblesw it is thrown into a be 
sieged pdace, in order to set the building on fire. 
CAr^oXx,* n, A species of large poppy. Onzbb. 
[CAr'ce-LA^B, 7J, [career, L.J (Law) Prison fees. Bailep 
CXr'ce-u^il, a. BeloDgIng to a prison. Fsx. [B.J 
CXr'jEHE-do-nv,* 7u a sort of precious stone. Crabb. 
CdR-cf-NO' Mdi n. [L. ; Aopsfi'wyo, Or.] (JIfed.) A cancer 
a tumor j an ulcer. 

Car-gi-nom'a-to&s, [kilr-B^-ngm'a-tgs, P, K. 8m, Ash; 

kRr-sp-ng'ma-t&s, Jo, HHt.] a. CaBceroin. 

CXrd, 71. [carte, Fr.J A small square of pasCeboard or thick 
paper, used for purposes of businesii, civility, or playing 
at games ; a paper marked with the points of the com- 
pass ; a billet, notice, or message : — an Instminent foi 
combing wool, Sec. 

CXro, V. a. [i. CARDED j pp. OAEDiNo, CARDED.} To comb; 

to mingle together ; to disentansle. 

CXrd, V. n. To game ; to use cards. Dryden, 

Car'd A-M iNE, tu [xapSafilvy.] (Bot.) The meadow cress 
or laoy’s smock. 

Car'da-mOm,* tl (Bot.) Tlie aromatic capsule of different 
species of amomum. P. Cye. 

CAR-DA~nr6' Jaipur, ti. [L.; Kapiapoypov, Gr.] Cardamom. 

Chambers. See Cardamom. 

Card'er, 71 . One who cords or nses cards. 

Car'dj-Xc, a. [cardiaeus, JL] Belonging to or connected 
with the heart ; cordial ; strengthening. 

Car'dj-Xc,* n. (Med.) A corduil ; a cardiac medicine. 
Crabb. 

CaR-dI'a-cal, [k 9 r-dT'?i-k 9 l, S. W. P.Ja.K.; kAr'd^-ei-kSl, 
Sm. Wb.[ a, [xop^tu.] Strengthening, cordial; cardiac. 
More. 

Car-dI'A-cb,* n. [Gr.] (Min.) A heart-shaped precious 
stone. Crabb. 

CXR.-Dj-Xo'RA-PHV,*n. (Med.) An anatomical description 
of the heart. Dunfrluton. 

CAR'Dj-XL-(^y, 71. (Med.) The heart-burn, Qumey. 
Car'D|-nal, a. [eardinalis, L.] Principal , chief. — Cardinal 
virtues, (with the ancients,) prudence, temperance, jus- 
tice, and fortitude. — Cardinal points, east, west, north, 
and south. — Cardinal st^a, the signs at the four quarters 
of the year , viz.: Aries, Libra, Cancer, and Capncom ; or 
the two equinoxes, and two sutstices. — Cardinal numbers, 
one,tvvo,iiiree, Sec., in distinction from the ordinal num- 
bers, first, second, third, &c. 

Car'di-nai^i ^ (iignitary of the Romish church, next in 
rank to the pope. The cardinals are distinguished byk 
scarlet hat, and they form the pope's council, — 70 in 
number. — A woman’s red cloak, like a cardinal’s, 
Car'di-NAD-Xte^ n. The oflice of cardinal. U Estranfre. 
Cae'd|-nal-Plo>^'ER, 71 . (Bot.) A bright scarlet flower ; 
a species of lobelia. 

Car'^di-nal-Ize, V, a. To make a cardinal. Sheldon, [r.] 
Car'di-NAD-shTp, n. The office of a cardinal. Bp. JIaU. 
Card'Ino, n. The art of using cords. 

Card'ING,* p. a. That cards , combing. 

Car-di-oId', 7L (Ocom.) A curve, so named from its re- 
sembling a heart. 

CAR-Di'Tis,* n. (Med.) Inflammation of the heart. Brande. 
Car'di-Hm,^ n. (Zool.) A genus of bivalve sea-sheils. 
Hamilton. 

Caed'mX-kee, 7l A maker of cards. Shak. 

CARD'iKiXTcn, 71. A match made by dipping pieces of card 
in melted sulphur. Addison. 

Car-d56n', n, [cardo, Sp.] A species of wild artichoke. 
Card'-Par-tv,* 71. An assembly where cards are played. 
Hawkins. 

Card'-Play-er,* 71. One who plays cards. Johnson. 
CArd'-TX-BBE, n. A table for playing cards. 

C'Aji' DV- ifs-BEN-^-Dlc' TVS, R. [L.J The blessed thistle. 
Shak. 

CXre, 11 . Solicitude ; caution ; anxiety ; charge ; regard ; 

the object of solicitude or care. 

CXre, V. n. [t. cared ; pp. caring, cared.] To be anxious , 
to be inclined ; to be in concern. 

CXre'-crXzed, (-krazd) a. Broken wltli care. Shak. 
tCXR'ECT, R. A mark ; a charm. Dugdale. See Charact. 
CXRE'-DE-F?'lNe, a. Bidding deflance to care. 
CXre'-E-L(Jd'|NO,* a. Avoiding care or trouble. Thomson, 
CA-E££N',e.a, [ear^ne^Fr.] [t.cABssNEo;pp.CAREEniNG, 
careened.] (JVaut.) To lay a vessel on one side, in order 
to calk and; repair the other side. Chambers. 

Cx-R^i^N', V. n. To incline to one side under a press of 
sail. 

Cx-b££b'xbe,* r. a place to careen a ship ; expense of 
careening. Col, Reid, 

Cx-b£ Sn'ino,* 71. The act of laying a vessel on one side 
and refitting or repairing it. Cnab. 

Cx-BfifinS R- [earriire, Fr.] The ground on which a race 
Is run ; a race ; a course ; speed ; procedure ; course of 
action. 

Cx-Rfl£R\ V. n. To run or move rapidly. Mikon, 
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WM'f Ct., «. Full of c«re ; using care j provident : watch- 
fill , beedful , anxious. 

CAeb'fOl<ly, In a cnreful manner; hecdfully. 
CAre^fOl-n&ss, Urn The state of being careful. 
CARE'-KlLL-inOy* a. Putting an end to care. Moore. 
CkRE'LJfBS, a. Haring no care; heedless ; negligenL 
OiRE'LYss-LYy ad. Heedlessly ; negligently. 
CARE'LY88-MttS8, n. The state of being careless. 
tCA'RYW-CY, n. [earew, L.] Want j lack. Bp. Richardson. 
Car'YN-tXne, n. [ffttoraatame, Pr.l A papal indulgence. 

Bp, Taylor. See UOARAifTiivB. 

CA'Rfias'y 0 . 0 . [eorssser, Pr.l [i. casessbdj pp. carms- 
Jwo^lCAMsiBD.j To treat with fondness ; to endear j to 

OA-Rfiss^y n. An act of endearment MUton. 
CA*‘Rtt8fl'lROt'*' The act of treating with endearment 
C^-Rfiss'lNO|* p, 0 . Treating with kind and friendly at- 
tentions. 

CA'E^:T,n. [L.] A mark thus [a] which denotes that some- 
thing which is interlined has been omitted. 
CAre'-tOned, (kdr'tdnd) a. Tuned by care. Shak. 
CAre'worn,^ a. Worn or vexed with care. Smart. 
CAre^-w 50 ni>-?d, 0. Wounded with care. May. 
I^ar'GA-sON, n. [cai^acony Sp.] A cargo. HomclL 
CAr'g 5, n. [cargue^ Pr.J pi. cae'ooe^. The lading of a 
ship or merchant vessel ; goods, merchandise, or wares 
conveyed in a ship ; freight ; load. 

Ca'ki-at-?d,* a. Affected or injured by caries. Serdmore. 
CXR-j-XT'j-DE§, n,pl. See Caryatidss. 

CAr-jb-be'an,* a. Relating to a cluster of the West India 
Isfands, or the a^acent sea. Eamshaw. 

CXii'i-Bdu,* 71. [Pr.] {Zool.) An American quadruped. 
Goldsmith. 

CXr'j-c^-tOre, [kair-9-k?i-tar', J. F. Ja. K. Sm . ; klr-e-ka- 
chiir', W. } kir'§-k?i-tur, fPl.J n. [caricatura, It] A paint- 
ing, representation, or description, so overcharged els to 
be ndiculqiis, yet retaining a resemblance. 
CAr-J-CA-tOre', V. a. [i. Caricatured ; pp. caricaturiro, 
CARICATURED.] To represent by caricature; to ridicule. 
CXr-j-c^-tu'r|st, n. One who caricatures. 
CXr-j-coo'ra-phy,* n. A description of sedges or grasses. 
Joum. Science. 

CXr'i-coOs, a.[cartea. L.] Having the form of a fig. 
CA'Ri-£§, n. [L.l (Med.) Ulceration or rottenness of a 
bone ; a decayed bone or tooth. 

0>t-RlL'LON,* n. fPr.] A chime. — (Mns.) A sort of hand- 
bell ; a tune performed upon bells. Brande. 

CXr'i-nate,* a. (BoL &, Zool.) Porined like the keel of a 
vessel. Brande. 

CXr'i-nAt-^d, o. [canna, L.] (Bot.) Shaped like the keel 
of a »iip. 

CXr'i-ole,* n. A light carriage for one person, drawn by 
one horse. Ed. Ency. 

CA-Ri-6p'sia,* n. (But) A small, one-celled, indehiscent 
pericarp. Loudon, See Cartopsis. 

Ca-R|-68'i-tv, n. Ulceration of a bone; rottenness. 
CX'rj-oOs, a. Rotten or ulcerated, as a bone. 
fCARK, n. Care ; anxiety. Sidney. 

Cark, e. tu To be careful or anxious. Sidney, [r.] 
tCARK'iNO, n. Care ; anxiety. Decay of Piety. 

Cark'ing,* p. a. Anxious; as, “ corking cares.” Bp. Best- 
endge. 

f C arle, ji. A brutal man ; a churl. Spenser. 

Carle, n. A kind of hemp. Tusser. 
fCARLE, V. n. To act like a carle. Burton. 

Car'ljc,* tu Same as charlock. Farm. Ency. [Local, Eng- 
land.] 

Car'LINE-ThTs'tle, n. [carlinaj L.] A plant. 
Car'ljng?, n. pi. (ATauL) Timbers lying fore and aft to 
forti^ the smaller beams of a ship. 
tCARL'ISH, a. Churlish; nide. Marriage of Sir Oawaine, 
TCARL'isH-Nksa. n. Churlishness. Huloet. 

CAR'LdcK,* n. A plant ; a sort of isinglass ; charlock. jSsh. 
fCXR'LQT, n. A countryman. Shak. 

Uar-LQ-vin'< 5 I 1 - 4 lN,* a. Relating to Charlemagne or his 
race. Hallam. 

Car'man, n. ; pi. CARMEN. A man who drives a cor. Oay, 
CAR'M¥Z«-fN,* 0 . Carmelite. See Carmelite. 
CXr'm^l-Itb, n. A frior of the order of Mount Carmel. — 
A sort of pear. 

CXr'MEL-Ite,* a. Relating to the order of Mount Carmel. 
C-JlR-mIn'-Jl-tIve, n. (Med.) A medicine which relaxes, 
expels wind, or promotes mrspiration. drbuthnoL 
CijiR-MlN'^-TlVE, a. Warming; anllspusmodic. Swift. 
CXr'mInb, or C^R-MiNE', fkar'mln, S. E. F. Ja. Wb. i 
kar-mln', W. P. J. Swi.] n. [earmm, Fr.] A bright red or 
crimson pigment, paint, or color. 

CXr'n^i^e, R. [Pr.J Slaughter; massacre; butchery; de- 
struction of flesh ; bloody flesh. 

CXr^NXL, a. [camaJis^ low L.] Relating to flesh ; fleshly, 
as opposed to spirituM ; lustful. — (Law) Camai knotoled^f 
sexual connection. 

CXr^N4L-Ii^M,*' n. Some as carnality. Dr. Allen, [r.] 
CXr^n^-Ist, «. One given to carnality. Burton. 


CXR'Ni^L-lTE, tt. A Worldly-minded man. Anderson, [lu] 
Car-nXl'i-tv, n. Slate of Iteing carnal : fleshly lust. 
Car'nxl-IZB, V. a. To debase to carnality. ScotL 
CXr^n^l-ly, od. In a carnal manner : libidinously. 

I CXr'nal-biINd'ed, 0. Worldly-minded. More, 
CXr^n^l-mInd^j^d-nRss, n, Orossness of mind. Ellis, 
C^r-nX^tiqn, r. The natural flesh-color. — (Bot,) A fine 
sort of clove pink, a varietv of the dianthus. Pom, 
Car-nX'ticned, a. Colored like the carnation. Loedowe, 
CXR'N¥L,*a. Rugged ; shapeless. Dryden, [r.] 

C^lR-n fiL'i^N, (kar-nfiPygn) *. (Min,) A silicious stone of 
a red or reddisn-wbite color : and sometimes almost white. 
It IS a species of agate or cnalcedony. 

CXr'n?-6n,* n. A soft, fleshy substance. Brands, 
CXr'ny-oOs, a. Fleshy ; partaking of flesh. Ray, 
CXr'n^y, n. A disease in horses, whereby their mouths 
become so furred that they cannot eat. Chambers. 

n. [L.] A public executioner , a hangman. 

Sir fV. Scott. 

CXR-N;-ri-cA'TipN, n. The making of, or turning to, flesh. 
Car'ni-f?, V. n. To breed or form flesh. Hale. 
Car'ni-V^L^ n. [camovo/e, It.] TJie Catholic feast or sea- 
son of festivity before Lent, continuing twelve days. 
Car-nIv'p-ra,* n. pi. [L.] (Zool.) The tribe of carnivo- 
rous animals. Brande. 

CAR-Nlv-p-RXp'i-TV,* «. Voraciousness of appetite for 
flesh. Pope. 

Car-nIv'p-roD^ fl. [cami? and uoro, L.] Feeding on flesli. 
Car-nose',* a. Fleshy ; partaking of flesh. P. Oyc. 
Car-nSs'j-tv, n. A fleshy excrescence ; a caruncle. 
tCAR'NPya, a. Fleshy ; carneous ; carnal. Browne. 
CXr'nv,* u. n. To Interlard discourse with hypocritical 
terms or tones of endearment. Smart. [Colloquial.] 
CXr'pd, n. A tree, very common in Spain, the ptida of 
which are used as food for man and horse, called SL 
John^j bread. Miller. 

tCA-RppuE', (kji-rOsh') n. [carrazzo, It.] A carriage of 
pleasure. Burton. 

tCA-RppHED', (kj-rCeht') p. a. Placed in a conch. 
CXr-p-c6l'LA,* n. A genus of land-snails which adhere 
timacioualy to limestone rocks. Brande. 

CXr'pl, n. [carolay It.] A song of exultation; a joyfhl 
song , a song of devotion or praise , a hymn , a warble. 
CXr'pl, v. n. [t. carolled , pp. carollisq, carolled.] 
To sing , to warble. Spenser, 

CXr'pl, V. a. To celebrate in song. Mdton. 

CXr-p-l 1 n',* n. A gold coin of Bavaria, &c.; value about a 
pound sterling. Crabb. 

Car-p-lI'NjJl-PInk^* n. A plant , the worm-grass, the root 
of which IS used in medicine. Booth. 

CXr'pl-lIng, 71. A hymn or song of devotion. Spenser. 
CXr-P-l^t'ic,* a. Bound with leaves and branches, as 
columns ; festooned. fVancis. 

CXr'p-m£:l,* 71. Sugar melted till it acquires a brown 
color, and exhales a peculiar odor. Brande. 

C^-r 5 pn'* 7l A species of cherry. Smart. 

CXr-p-tESl',* n. An Oriental weight varying from five to 
nine pounds. Crabb. 

Ca-r6t'jd,* n. (Anat.) An artery of the neck. There are 
two of these arteries, and they convey the blood to the 
head. Brande. 

CA-RdT'jD. a. (Anat.) A term applied to two principal ar- 
teries, Hhich convoy the blood to the head. 
Ca-r6t'1 -D^L, a. Carotid. Smith. 

Cx-RoO' 9AL» (ka-rijaz'^l) n. A revelling; a noisy drink- 
ing bout , festivity. Dryden, 

CA-R0O9E', (k^-rdflz') v.n. [carottsjcr, FrJ [l caroused; 
pp. cARousiwo, CAROUSED.] To dfink iroely and with 
Jollity ; to quaff ; to revel. 

CVR0O9E', (ka-rbflz') T>. o. To drink lavishly. Shak. 
Ca-roO^e', (k^-rdflz') n. A drinking match; carousoi. 
Pope. 

Ca-r 60§'YR, n. One who carouses ; a toper. 

Carp, tu [carae, Fr.l A pond fish. Hale. 

Carp, v. n. (carpoy L.] [u carped; pp. carpi so, carped.] 
To censure ; to cavil. 
tCXRP, V. a. To blame. Abp. Crammer. 

Cae'p^l,* n. (BoL) One of the parts of a compound pistil ; 
a single leaf roiled up into one of the integers of a pistil. 
P. Cyc, 

CXe'P¥L-la-rv,* a. Relating to or like a carpel. P. Cyc. 
CXr'P¥N-TER, tl [charpentiery Fr.] An artificer in wood ; 
a builder of houses, ships. Ac.: — an officer on board a 
man-of-war who has the charge of the boats. 
Car'pen-t$r- 1 ng,* ft. The employment of a carpenter. 
Coleridge, 

CXr'pyn-TRY, n. The trade or art of a carpenter ; an as- 
semblage of pieces of timber connected by ftaming. 
CXrp'YR, iu One who carps ; a caviller. 

CXr'p^t, 71. {karpety D.J An ornamental covering for a 
floor; a covering for a table, ground, To be on the 
earpety is to be the subject of consideration. 

CAR'PET, V. 0. [t. CARPETED ; pp, CARPETINQ, OAmFBTSD.] 

To spread with carpets. Bacon, 
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CX»'P^T-TNa,* n. Matorials for carpets. Qu. Rev. 
CXa'P^T-MOw-spE,* n, A dealer in carpets j a lover of 
ease and pleasure. SktJc. 

CXR'PET-wALK,(kar'p9t-wawk)a, A frreen way or walk. 
CAR'p?T-wiY, n, A ween way; a strip or border of 
G^nsward left round the margin of a ploughed field. 
CAR'PHO>LlT£,*a. (Afiit.) A straw-colored, brittle mineral. 
Dana, 

CAR-PH0-sfi>'9-klT£,*«. (Aftit.) A straw-colored, reniform 
mineral. JDaso. 

CARP'lNG,p. 0. Captious; censorious; complaining. 
CXep'INO, a. Cavil ; censure ; abuse. ImUo, 

CXrp'jng-LV, ad. Camiously. Camden. 

CXrp^mSal^, n. pL a coarse cloth made in the north of 
England. 

CXr^pP-lIte,* n. (JVitt.) A fossil or petrified firuit or seed. 
Brande. 

Car-p 6 l' 9 -^Tst,* n. One versed In carpology. Smart 
Cap-p 6 l' 9-9Y2* n. (Rot) a part of botany which treats 
of seeds, seed-vessels, and fruit P. Cpc. 

n. rL.](.SjuU.) The wrist ; — the knee of a horse. 
CXr'r^C, k. See Oarac. 

CXR'R^-jo££Nj*or CXR'RVJ6^£fiN-Md8S,* It. A lichen or 
marine plant found on the sea-coast of various countries ; 
used for making jellies, &c. Dungheon, 

CXr'r^t, a. A weight of four grains. See Carat. 
CXr'r^-wAy, R. S^Carawat. 

CXr'Ri^l,* II. The arrow used in crossbows, the head of 
which was four-sided ; a crossbow bolt. Called also 
quarrel. Brande. 

Car'ri-a-BLE. a. That may be carried. Skerwood. 
CXr'RJA^E, (kkr'rjj) *». [eanage^ Fr.] The act of carry- 
ing ; a vehicle with wheels, for conveying goods or pas- 
sengers ; any vehicle ; conveyance ; — behavior ; conduct ; 
manners; management: — the part of a printing-press 
on which the types are placed to be printed. [fThat 
which is carried ; baggage. SpeiL9«r.] 
CXr'ria<?e-vbl£,*ii. That may be conveyed in carriages. 
Barnes. 

CXR'RlA<3iE-H5B8E,* n. A horse used in a carriage. Booth. 
CXR'RiCK-BfiND,* n. (ATauU) A particular knot used on 
shipboard. Orabb. 

CXR'Rl-ifR, n. One who carries; a messenger, a pigeon 
used in conveving intelligence. 

CXr'R|-¥R-P1<^'EC>n,* n. A species of pigeon employed for 
carrying letters. Booth. 

CXr'RI-l 6 n,* It, See Cabillott. 

CXr'rj-qn. It. [carogney old Fr.] Dead, putrefying flesh, 
unfit for food. 

CXr'r|- 9N, a. Relating to, or feeding upon, carcasses. 
CXr'rql,* n. {Jlrch.) A pew, closet, or desk with a seat, 
placed under a window. Bruton. 

CXr'rqn-ade, n. Avery short piece of iron cannon or 
ordnance, originally made at Corron, in Scotland. 
Cae-r 66 n'j* n. A rent paid for driving a car or cart in 
London. VraJbb. 

eXa^RpT, r. a fieshy, esculent root. 

CXR'RQT-I-Nfiss,* R, The state of being carroty. Jlsh . 
CXB'RpT-y, a. Colored like carrots , reddish ; yellowish. 
CXb'eSwb, R. pL {Ireland) Strolling gamesters. 
CXR'RV-cXpE,* or CXr'V-cAge,* n. {Law) A duty or 
tax on the plough ; ploughing. Crahh. 

CXr'RV, V . a . [ckarier, Fr.] [i. carried; pp. carryino, 
carried.] To convey, bear, or transport, by sustaining 
the thing carried, or causing it to be sustained. It gen- 
erally implies motion from the speaker, and so is opposed 
to hnng or fetch. — To effect, to manage, to gain, to 
behave ; to conduct. — To carry off, to destroy. — To carry 
on, to prosecute ; to continue. — To carry through, to ac- 
roinplish. — ^avt) To carry away, to \ 0 Be. 

CXr'B-Y, V . R. To transport ; to convey, as a gun, dec. 

CX r'RV, r. The motion of the clouds. 

CXr'ry-All,* n, A light four-wheeled cam^e for several 
persons, drawn by one horse. Brown. See Cariule. 

CXk'b Y-fNO,^. a. Conveying from place to place , bearing. 
CXr'by-ING-TbXde.* r. The transportation of the com- 
moditi^ of others in vessels, &c. ; or the transportation 
of merchandise from one foreign country to another. 
Roberts. 

CXr'ry-TAle, n. A tale-bearer. Shah. 

Carse,* r. {ScoUam^ Alluvial fertile land lying along the 
banks of a river. McCtdloch. 

CXrse-LXitd,* r. Alluvial soil in a ploughed state. Brande. 
CXrt,r. A carriage, for luggage or burden, with two wheels, 
so distinguished from a wagon, which has four. 

CXRT, V . a. [t. CARTED ; pp. OARTIIVO, CARTED.) To CaTTy 

or place in a cart. 

CXrt, e. R. To use carts for carriage. Mortimer. 

CXBT'i5.9E, R. The act or labor of carting ; charge for cart- 
ing* 

CXRT^~B5TE.t tu (Law) An allowance of wood to a tenant 
for carts. Btaddmne. 

C'Arte,* (kkit) m [Fr.] A card ; a bill of fare at a tavern, 
eatin^bouae, Set, Smart 
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C'AKTE-BLXlfpas^, [kart-bttnshVS. W. J. F. ktit 
bISngsh', Sffu . kiirt-biansh' /I.] [Pr.J A blank paper in 
ti listed to a person to be filled up as he pleases ; uncon- 
ditional terms. 

CAR-TfiJL' [carffiZ, Fr.] [kkr-tll', S. W. J. F. Jo. Sm.f 
kkr't^l, P, E. fVb, f kkr4SJ' or kkr-t^r, K.] n. An agree- 
ment between hostile states relating to exchange of 
prisoners ; a ship commissioned to exchange the pris- 
oners ; a challenge. 
tCXR'T^L, V. a. To defy. B. Jonson 
Cart'er, r. One who drives a cart or team ; a teamster. 
fCXRT EB-LY, A. Rude, like a carter. Cotgrave. 
C.^R-T£^9id^N, (kar43'Ehan) a. Relating to Des Cartes, 
a Frenchman, who died in 1650, or to his philosophy. 
C^r-t£'sian, j'kar-te'zhan) r. A follower of tlie philos- 
ophy ot Des Cartes. Rtnd. 

n. The doctrine or philosophy of Des 

Cartes. iFVancu. 

Cart'fOl,* r. As much as a cart will hold. Richardson. 
CAR-THA-<iilN'|-d.N,^ o. Belonging to Carthage. jSsh. 
CXr'th^-mInb,* R.(CXcm.) An astringent bitter substance 
obtain^ from the cartkamus tinctona, or safflower. Bam- 
I tUon. 

! CXr'tp4l-m0s,* r. [L.] a plant, the flower of which is 
used in dyeing ; the safflower. Ure. 

Cart'-H5r 8B, R. A horse used for the cart. KhoUes. 
Car-th0'!JI4ln,* (k?ir-tha'zhan) r. A monk of the Char- 
treux. 

C^R-THtl'i^TAN,* (k^r-thu'zh^n) a. Relating to the order 
of monks so called : — the name of the kermes mineral. 
Car'ti-l^ijie, 71. [cartUago, L.] A smooth and solid body, 
softer than a bone, but harder than a ligament , gristle. 
Car-tj-la-<^1n'B-an,* n. A gristly kind of fish. Brande, 
fCAR-Ti-LA^tN'EOVS, (kar-t^-lfji-jln'yvs) a. Cartilaginous. 

Ray. ■' 

Car-TI-lXg'in-oOs, a. Consisting of cartilages. 
Cabt'jng,* n. The act of conveying in a cart. 
Cabt'-JAde, 71. A mean or vile horse. Suineu. 
Cart'-L5ad, 71. A quantity sufficient to load a cart. 
CXr-tp-grXph'jc,* j a. Relating to cartography, or to 
Cab-TP-OrXph'I-CAL,* I maps or charts. HavalUm. 
Car-t6g'ra-PHV,* n. A description, or an account of 
maps and charts ; illustration by maps or charts. W. R. 
Hamilton. 

Car-t66n', r. [cartoTic, It.] A sketch made as a pattern 
for tapestry ; a design on strong paper, to be afterwards 
chalked through, and transferred on the fresh plaster of a 
wall, and painted in fresco. 

C^r-t6uch', (ksir-t&ch') n. [cot^oucAc, Fr.] A case for 
bolding musket balls and powder , a portable box for 
cartndges ; a cartridge-box. — (Jlfd.) A wooden boidb filled 
with shot ; a Aischorge or pass given to a soldier. — (jJrcA.) 
A modillion or blocK in a cornice ; a shield or carved 
ornament to receive an inscription. 

Car'tr|OOC, 71. A case containing a charge for a gun ; a 
charge or powder enclosed in paper, &c. 
CAR'TR|D<?E-Bdx,* Tt. A soldier’s box for cartndgea 
i Crubb. 

CAR'TRjivjiE-PA'p^R,* 71. Paper in which musket cborgea 
are made up. Smart 

CART'-RdPE, n. A strong rope to fasten a load on a car- 
nage. 

Cart'rCt, r. The track made by a cart-wheel. 
Cart'v-L^-rY, w. [caTtuZoirc, Fr.] A place where records 
are kept, a register: an ecclesiastical officer who had 
the care of the records. See Chartulart. 

Cart'-WAy ,7i.A way through which a carriage may travel. 
Cart'~Wh£El,* n. The wheel of a cart. j9sh. 
Cart'weIgut, (k’Xrt'rlt) tu A maker of carts. Camden. 
CXr'V-C A^E,* n. Act of ploughing ; carrucage. Farm. F.ncy. 
CAr'v-cAte, tu [caritca, L.] A plough-land , as much land 
as one team can plough in the year. KeUum. 
CXe'VN-cle, n. [caruncula, L.] A naked, soft, fleshy ex- 
crescence ; a protuberance. 

Ca-rDn'cv-i.4i,* TU [L.] (Bet.) A small protuberance found 
near the hilum upon the seed of some plants. Brande. 

a. (Bot) Having fungous excrescences. 

P. Cyc. 

C^-rGn^cv-lAt-i?d, a. Having a fleshy excrescence. 
C^-rDn^cv-i*oDs,* o. Relating to caruncles. Dunglison, 

CARYE, V. a. [t. CARVED, pp. CARVIMO, CARVED.] To CUt 

into elegant mrms ; to sculpture ; to lorm, as fVom wood 
or stone ; to divide ; to cut meat at the table; to cut ; to 
hew. 

carve, V. n. To cut any material ; to cut meat. 

^Xeve, n. A carucate ; plough-land. Sir J. ffare, 
carved,* (karv^fd or kkrvd) p. a. FoHned by a sculptor ; 
cut. 

CXr^vi^L, n. Urtica marina, or sea-blubber. Herbert A 
small ship. Raleigh. See Caravel. 

CAry^VR, n. One who carves ; a sculptor. 

CXbv'IN©, r. The art or act of one that carves. 
CXr^vIBT,* n, {Falconry) A hawk carried on the hand 
Booth. 
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CXa-v-b'c^R,* n. (BoU) A genus of toll, tropical trees. 
B^ande. 


CXR-y-6PH~YIr*LX'CEOVS,* (-shyis) a, [earyophyllua^ L.] 
(BoL) Noting corollas consisting of petals, having long 
claws, dilating into a broad limb, as the pink. Brandt, 
CXR-v-o-PHYL^iip-oOs,* a. (Bet.) Nut-leaved. — Same as 
caryopkyllaeeous. Smart, 

JX-rv-6p'8|8,* n, {Bou) A dry, one-seeded fruit, like a 
seed. P, Qyc, See Cariopsis. 

CXs'c^-bJSl,* r. The pummel or knob of a great gun. 
Crabh, 

Cas-cXde', n, [PrJ A small cataract; a waterfall. 
C^s-cAde^,* V. n. To vomit. Hollotcay. [Provincial in Eng- 
land, and colloquial in the United States.] 
CX8 -C-A.-rIl'lx,* n. [Sp.. ftom catearay bark.] A bittor, 
aromatic, medicinal bark. Brandt, 
case, n. [caw^e, Pr.] A box ; a sheath ; a cover ; the cover, 
or skin, of an animal: the outer part of a building; a 
frame for holding a printer’s types.-- [casuty L.] State , 
condition ; circumstance ; the variation or inflection of 
nouns:—, a suit, action, or cause in court. — In case, if it 
should hapr^n ; provided that. 

Case, v,a, [t. cased; pp. caiiito, cased.] To put In a 
case ; to cover, os with a case. 
case, «. n. To put cases. L* Rstrangt, 
cased,* (k^t)p. a. Enclosed in a case ; covered. 
CAse'HAR-den, (kas'h'Ar-dn) v, a. ft. casehardened ; 
pp. CAiEHARDEKiKo, CAiEHARDENED.] To harden ou the 
outside, as iron. 

CIse'hXr-den-jwg,* n A process by which iron tools, 
keys, &c., have their surfaces converted into steel. Urt, 
CA'S¥-Ic,*o. (Chem.) Denved from cheese; as, **ease%e 
acid.” Brandt. 

CA'8?-tNE,* n. The principle of cheese. W. Ency, 
CAse'-Knife, (kSLs'nlf) n. A large table-knife. 
CAse'mAte, iu [casamattay It.] {Fort.) A vault in the flank 
of a bastion. — (.dreh.) A hollow, cylindrical moulding. 
CA8 E'mAt-?d,* a. Furnished or formed like a casemate. 
Kirby. 

eXSE^M^KTy [kaz'm^nt, S. W. J. F.Ja. K. Sm. ; kas^m^nt, 
P. fPb.] n. [casarnentOy It.] {Arch.) A portion of a win- 
dow-sash hung on hinges, a compartment between the 
uiulUons of a window ; a kind of moulding. 

CA'se-oOs, (ka'sh^-us) [ka'shy-us, Ja, , ka'shus, JT. Sto.] 
a. [eastusy L.] Of the nature of, or resembling cheese. 
Case'-RXck,* n. A frame of wood to receive pnnters’ 
cases when not in use. Brandt. 

CA'^^kn, j^a'z9rn, Jo. Sm.{ ka's^rn, K. : kUs'^rn, fFb.] n. 
[cajem«, Fr.] A lodgment or small barracks for soldiers, 
between the houses of a fortified town and the ramparts. 
Case'-ShOt, n. Bullets or iron in a canister or a case to 
be discharged from cannon. P. Cyc. 

CA's?-Gm.* rkd'sh^-Qm) n. [L.] The basis of cheese , puri- 
fied curd of milk. Brandt. 

(/ASE'W'ORMy (-wiirm) n. A grub that makes itself a case. 
eXsH, n. [cttW5«, Fr.] Money; ready money , coin; bank- 
notes. 

eXsH, V. a. [t. CASHED ; pp. cashing, cashed.] To pay 
money for ; to turn into money. 
fCX.sjH, V. a. {casatTy Pr.] To cashier. Sir A. Oorges. 
eXsH'-BooK,* (kash'bilk) n. A book in which accounts are 
kept of the receipts and disbursements of money. Crabb. 
C^-shew'-NDt, (k^-shd'nut'l n. The nut of the coaAeio-trce, 
a wholesome article of food. 

Ca-8Hi£r', (k^-ehfir') n. One who has charge of money ; 
or who Bu^rintends the books, payments, and receipts of 
a bank or moneyed institution. 

Cx-8Hl£a^y (k{i-8hSrO v. a. [t. cashiered ; pp. cashiering, 
cashiered.] [easaery Pr.] To dismiss from a post or of- 
fice ; to break ; to discard. 

0^-SHIfiR'^iR,* (kji-shSr'^r) n. One who cashiers. Smart. 
CA-8HifiR'lNG,* n. The act of dismissing an officer or sol- 
dier for misconduct. Crabb. 

CXsh'-K£Cp- 9R, n. A man intrusted with money. 
|)CXsii^m£R£,** a. Relating to the fabric of shawls, so colled. 
Urt. 

|]CX8H^MfiRE,* or CXsh-m£re^ r. a peculiar textile Atbric 
formed of the downy wool of a goat found in Thibet, 
first imported from the kingdom of Cashmere. Urt. 
Cxsu-lH:£^R|-i^N,* a* Relating to the country of Coshmere. 
Marraiy. 
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OXsh'-NSTE,* r. a note for the payment of money. Bar* 
\ rawB. 

OXsB'Od, n. The gum or Juice of a tree in the EaiB Indies. 
cabling, n. Act of covering or casing : a covering ; a cov- 
ering of boards or other timber. [In Northumberland, 
Eng., dried cow-dung. fVaterland.] 
eXsK, R. [easqitty or eaquty Pr.] A hollow wooden vessel, 
as a barrel, hogshead, dec. ; the quantity held in a cask. 
eXsK, V. a. To put into a cask. 
eXsK, or CASQUBy (kksk) R. [cos^, Pr.] A helmet. 
CXs'Ki^T, n. A small box for Jewels, dec. Skak, 
eXs^KET, V. a. To put into a casket. Shak, 
exs'LEO,* n. The tenth month of the Jewish year, corre- 
sponding to a part of November and December. Crabb. 
OXsQUBy* {kink) n. [Pr.] (Afar.) A helmet Crabb. See Cask. 
teXss, V. a. To annul , to break : to cashier. Raltigh, 
Cxs-sa'dx, or CX8'svi>Ay [kfts'^-d?, 8. W. Jo. Sm, Wb . ; 
kfis-sa'd^, K. P. Cyc. Crabb.] r. Same as eaaaa»a. See 
Oaisava. 

CXs-sa-mv-nAir', n. A medicinal root Quin^. Bee Cas- 

8AMUNAR. 

CXs-sa-mO'nar,* n. An East India, bitter, medicinal root. 

Brandt. [Bay, 

fCXs'sATE, T>. a. [caaaart, low L.] To vacate ; to invalidate. 
UXS-sX'tiqn, r. [A making null. Colta.] A high court 
of appeal in France. 

Cas-sA' VA,* or CXs'8A-VA,*n. A plant ; a species of starch 
or fecula, coiled also mamocy obtained from the roots of 
jatrophdy or jantpha manthbL Tapioca is a preparation of 
cassava. P. Cyc. — Written also cossavi. 

CXs's^l-wAre. n. See Casiiowart. 

CXs'si-A, (kish'she-fli) n. A sweet spice extracted from the 
bark of a tree much like the cinnamon. — {BoL) A genus 
of plants, shrubs, and trees. 

Cas-sId'e-oDs,* o. {BoL) Shaped like a broad helmet 
Brandt. 

eXs'sj-DO-Ny, [k?l8'89-d5n-9, Sm. Wb. Aahy Johnson ; k^a- 
8 ldVn 9 ,-^a.J».The plant stickadore : — a mineral of wliich 
vases are often made. See Chaloedont. 

CAs'si-m£rf.,* n. A thm woollen clotli. Also written ker- 
aeymtrt. W. Ency. 

CAs-Sf-y&TTE'y* n. A mixed cloth made of cotton warp, 
and the woof of fine wool, or wool and silk , used for 
waistcoats, W. Ency. 

CAH-sVNOy rk^s-sS'nS) n. A game at cards. 
CXs-S|-p-p£'iA,* (kii8-9-9-p5'y5i) R.[Gr.] {Aatron.)A constel- 
lation near the north pole. Crabb, 
eXs'sj-p-wX-RV, n. A large, stilt-legged bird, inferior In 
size and strength to the ostrich only. 

CXs'SfSy* n, [L.] A black currant used In medicine. Urt, 

— (Zool.) A genus of gastropodous moilusks. Brandt. 
CXs-s/^rJB'Jt/-4,* n. pi. [caasiUrony L.] Substances of tin ; 

crystals having an admixture of tin. Smart. 

CXs'spCK, n. [caaaquty Pr.] [fA loose dress or cloak of a 
soldier. SAoA.] A vestment worn by clergymen under 
their gowns. 

CXs'spcKED,* (ka 8 's 9 kt) a. Dressed in a cassock. Cowper. 
CXs'spN-XDE,* n. Cask-sugar, not refined. Crabb. 
CXs8'w££d, n. A weed calleu shepherd^ a~ponch. 
cast, V. a. [i. ca8t; pp. casting, cast.] [kaater. Danish.] 
To throw; tolling; to send ; to scatter, to (lefoat ; to 
condemn ; to compute ; to contnve ; to form ; to model ; 
to found; to throw off, to throw down ; to shed; to 
moult; to change; to bnng forth abortively. — To 
asidty to dismiss as useless. — To cast away, to shipwreck ; 
to ruin. — To cast backy to pul behind. — To cast by, to re- 
ject. — To east down, to deject. — To cast forth, to emit ; 
to eject. — To east off, to discard , to reject , to disburden 
one’s self of; to leave. — 7’o cast out, to reject ; to vent ; 
to speak. — To cast up^to compute ; to vomit — To cast 
upon, to refer to. J):5“The original sense of the word is 
to throw, or Jlmg .* of this sense all the other senses aro 
either fi^rative dierivations, or modifications by adverbi 
al particles, such as about, aside, away, down, forth, off, out, 
on, upon. Smart, 

cast, tj. n. To contrive ; to grow into or assume a form , to 
warp, — To cast about, to contrive. — To cast up, to vomit 
eXsT, Tu Act of casting; the thing thrown ; a throw ; dis- 
tance thrown ; manner of throwing , a stroke ; a touch ; 

— any thing cast or formed from a mould , a casting ; a 
mould ; a form ; a small brazen funnel used by plumb- 
ers; — a shade; manner; air, mien. See Caste. 

CAS-TX'tj-AN,* a. Relating to Castalia, the spring or foun- 
tain of the Muses on Mount Parnassus. Pope. 
Cas-tA'ne-a,* n. {BoL) A genus of trees, including the 
chestnut-tree. Brandt. 

CXs'TA-NfiT, n. [castaneta, Sp. ; castagnette, Fr.] A sort of 
instrument or snapper which dancers of sarabands rattle, 
in order to keep time while dancing. 
Cas-tX-np-spSr^MVM,* n. {BoL) A genus of large legu- 
minous pl.mts found in New Holland. P. Cyc. 
CXst'a-wXy, n. A person lost or aban^ned. Hooker. 
CXst'a-wAy, a. Rejected , useless. Baltigh. 
caste,* n. A distinct, hereditary order or class of people 
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among tho Hindoos, the members of which are of the 
same rank, prufession, or occupation ; an order or clus. 
iar IFm. Jonu» 

t('X8T']gD, V. Improperly used for casL Skak, 
CAb't^L-lXn, [kdLs't^l-Iln, fV.Ja. K. 8m. Wb.i k»s4m9n, 
■S.] n, [easteUan^ Sp.] The governor of a castle. 
CXs'TJpL-LA-Ny, a. llie lordship of a castle. Kdham. 
CX8'T]^L>LiT>$D, a. Turretted or formed like a castle. 
tCX8-T?L-Li'Tiprr, n. The act of fortifying a house. 
CXa'TijL-LtT/ n. A small fortress or castle. Whtiaket. 
CXsT'i^R, n. One who casts ; a calculator a small box or 
cruet out of which something is shaken, as a pepper- 
caster ; a small wheel or swivel on which furniture is 
cast or rolled on the floor. 

CAax'^a^,* n.pL A frame holding or containing small bot- 
tles. Maunder. 

♦CXs-Tl-Fi-ci'Tiprr, it. Chastity. Bp. Taylor. 
CXa'T|-aXTE, V. a. [cotrUfOj L.] [t. castioatbd ; pp. cas- 
TiOATixG, cASTioATfin.l To choslise j to correct. Shak. 
CXa-Tj-oi'TipN, Tt. Punishment j chastisement. 
CXs'Tj-sX-TpK, n. One who castigates. 

CXs'T|-fl-A-TP-BV, a. Punitive ; corrective. BrcanhaJl. 
CXs'T|-GA-Tp-EV,* n. {Lata) A ducking-stool , an instru- 
ment of correction for a scold. Blackstone. 
Cas-tIle'-S6ap,* n. A sort of refined soap. John^oju 
CXs-TfL-LANE',* or CXs-T^L-lX'NO,* lU [casteUanOj Sp.] 
A Spanish gold coin. Crabb, 

CXsT'fNO, «, The act of throwing, discarding, founding, 
or warping ; the running of liquid metal into a mould , 
a vessel or something formed of cast metal. 
CXsT'|NGh-NfiT, n. A net to be thrown into the water. 
CXsT'lNG-Vo/CE,* n. The same as Tomline. 

CXst'ino-V6te,* n. The vote given by the presiding offi- 
cer of any body of men, which casts or turns the balance 
when the votes are equally divided. Tomlins. 
CXst'ino-Weioiit,^ (kfist'ing-wttt) n, A weight that 
turns the balance in the scale. Pojie. 

CAst'-Ir-pn,* (kist'l-vrn) w. Iron when first extracted 
from its ores, which is hard and brittle , pig-iron. Ure. 
IICXs^TLE, ^fis'sl) a. [castdlum^ L.] A fortress, or fortified 
bouse. — Castle in the air^ a grouiiillcas or visiouary pro- 
ject. 

IjCAs'TLE-ButLD'^R, (kfis'sl-bTld'er) n. A builder of cas- 
tles ; a fanciful projector. StudenL 
IICAa'TLE-BulLD'iNP, n. Tho act of building castles, or 
forming visionary projects. SUdeiU. 
♦|CXs'tle-Cro^ned, (-krdGnd) a. Crowned or topped 
with a castle. Mtrror for Mas^istralcs. 

■ CXs'TLED, (kSs'sld) a. Furnished with castles. Dryden. 
j CA'5'TLE-PUARD,(-gird) », A feudal tenure. Ld. Lyttelton. 

CAs'tle-r Y, (kfbi'sl-re) n. Government of a castle. Blount. 
j CAs^TLE-SoaP, n. Castile soa|>. Addison. 
t JLst'l^T, 71. A small castle. Leland. 

JICXs'tle-wXrd, n. A tax or imposition for maintenance 
of such as watch and ward a castle. Cowell, 

CAbt'i.1NO, n. An abortion. Browne. 

CXsT^LiNO,* «. Abortive. Hudibras. 

CA8T'-6ff,* p. a. Laid aside ; rejected. Ed. Rev. 
CXr't^b, or CHjEs'TjpR, n. [Sax.] A city, town, or castle. 

Oibeon. [small wheel. See Cabtkb. 

CXs'TpR, a, [I-n] a beaver , a beaver hat. Dryden, A 
CXyrpA and POL^L^X. (Astron,) Two stars called Gem- 
ini. -^(Meteorology) A fiery meteor, which appears some- 
times stickmg to some part of a ship, in the mrm of balls. 
CAS-TofRjp-UMfn, [L.] (Med.) A liquor, or medicine made 
ofahquor, contained in little bags near the beaver’s groin. 
CXs'Tp-RlME,* n, (Ckem.) A principle found in castoreum. 
Ure, 

CAs'tqR-OIl, n. (Med.) An oil extracted from the seed of 
the plant palma Christ! in America, used as a cathartic. 

n, pL [L.] Camps; soldiers’ quarters. Smart. 
CXa-TRA-M?-TX'TlpN. n. [caetra and metor, L.] The act 
of measuring out or iorming a camp. 

CXs^TrXte, V, a, [castrOf L.] [t. CASTRikTXD ; pp. castrat- 
f so, oastrateo4 To emasculate ; to geld , to mutilate, 
or render imperfect 

Ca8-trX'tiqn, h. The act of castrating. 

C 4 »-TRX^rdf* n. [It] A singer who is a eunuch ; a eu- 
nuch. Pope, 

CXa’TR^L, n. A kind of hawk. Beaum, Ac FL 
CAS-TRfiN'uiAL,* (kv-trSn^ahiM) a. Same as eastreneian, 
Browne, 

Cas-tr&r^siAIV, a* Belonging to a camp. Bailey. fB.] 
CAST-sliRV'iNO-MAN,* R. A discarded servant Congreve, 
CXjf'V-AL? (kaiKh’yv-»l) a. {caaueL^ Pr.] Happening by 
cMnce ; accidental ; fortuitous ; not constant or regular. 
UX^'V-AL-ty, (kXzh'yv-al-i?) od. Accidentally j incon- 
stantly. 

CX^'V-AL'Nfiss. (kftzh'yy-^l-nfis) a. Accidentalness. 
CX^^V-AL-Ty. <fcizh'yv-id-l?) n. Accident ; chance ; occur- 
rence ; contingency ; event ; incident 
CX^'V-Ibt, (klzh'yv-Isi) n. reastcurte, Pr.] One who is 
versed in casuii^, or studies and resolves cases of 
eonsaleiice. 


tCXA'V-IST, (kXzh'y;i-Tgt) v. n. To play the casuist Mikon 
CX§t-V-Is'TlO,* (kazh-yv-Is^t|k) a. Casuistical. Ask, 
CX^V-Is'Tj-CAt, (kazb-yvi-I»'t9-*t«‘0 <*• Belatiug to casuis 
try, or cases of conscience. ^utA. 

CA^V-Is'Ti-cAt-ty,* (ki 2 li-yv-l 8 't 9 -k»l-l 9 ) ad. By casuis 
tiy. Garrick, 

CX?'V-Is-TRy, (kazh'yy-ls-trp) a. That uart of ethics which 
determines cases of conscience. 

CXt, r . a domestic animal, (of ^he order fehs^) that 
catches mice : — a sort of ship or vessel : — • a double tripod 
having six feet 

tCXT-A-BXp'TjsT, n. [sard and An opponent of 

baptism. Featley. 

CXt-a-bA'?I 9 N,* r. a chamber for relics. BriBon, 
CAt-A-cAus'tjc,* a, Noting a kind of curve. Francis, 
CAt-a-cAus'T|cs,»' 71. pU (Optics) The caustic curves 
formed by the reflection of the rays of light Brands. 
CAt-a-jBHRe'sjs, n. [ Jcurux/iTjo-iy. 1 (Rkct.) A figure by 
which a word is used in a sense difierent trom, yet anal- 
ogous to, its own ; a metaphor. 

CXT-A-jeHRlis'T|-CAi<» Forced in expression. Browne 
CXT-A-iBHRfis'Tj-CAL-LV, ad. In a forced manner. 
CAt-a-jBHrIs'TQN,* n. A medical ointment Crabb. 
CAt'a-CI'^^m, (kat'^-kllzin) 71. [saraKXvafids.] A deluge; 

an inundation. Hale. (Med.) A shower-bath , a clyster. 
CXt'a-< 30MB, (kkt'?i-k6m) n, [jcard and Kvpffof.] pi. cXt'- 
A-COMBS. A subterraneous place for burying the dead. 
CXT-A-cous'T^c,♦a.(^?e^>7ll.) Noting a sort of curve Fran- 
cis. 

CAt-a-c50s'tjcs, Tt. pL [xard and n/rotJw.] The science 
of reflected sounds, or echoes. Chambers. 
CXt-a-dj-5p'TR|c, / a, [Kurd and Sidirrupai.] Reflect- 
CAt-a-di-6p'tri-cal, ) mg light 
CAt'a-dr5me,* n. An instrument, used in building, for 
raising and letting down great weights ; — a race-course 
Francis. 

ICXt'a-dOpe, 71. [Kara and hivnlm | A waterfall. Brewer. 
ICXt-aq-mAt'ic, a. [KaTaypa.] Consolidating the parts. 
Wiseman, 

CXt'a-gbXph, i>caTdypa<poy.] The first out- 

line, or drafl oi* a picture , profile. 
eXT'A-tXN,* n, A native or inhabitant of Catalonia. Ask 
CAT-A-Lj6c'Tjc, o. [*frtrd and >cyw.] (Rkct.) Stopping or 
halting short ; wanting one syllable, as a Greek or Latin 
verse. 

CAT-A-tfic'T}C,* n. (RheU) A verse wanting one syllable 
of its proper len^h. Brands. 

eXT'A-Lfip-sy, n. [iraruX»/i//if.] (Med.) A disease in which 
there is a sudden suspension of the action of the senses, 
and of volition. — Written also catalepsts. 
tCXT'A-Lp-(^lZE, V . a. To put into a catalogue. Coles. 
CXt'a-l6gue, (k&t'H^g) n, [Kardkoyos.] A list of names, 
books, works, &c. — Catalogue raisonncy a catalogue of 
books classed under the heads of their severm sub- 
jects. 

Cat'a-lOoue, (k&t'{i-13g) V . a. ri. catakoouzd ; pp. cata- 
LoouiNo, CATALooirso.J To form into a catalogue ; to 
make a list of. Burke. 

CXt-a-Lo'nj-AN,* a. Relating to Catalonia. Eamshaw. 
Ca-tXl'pa,* 71. (Rot.) A large flowermg tree of America, 
of rapid growth, which has large leaves, and bears large 
clusters of flowers. P. Cyc. 

Ca-TXIj^V-sIs, n. [itardAwcrij.] Dissolution. Bp. Taylor. 
CXt-A-MA-rXn', 71. (MauU) A sort of floating raft. 
CAT-4-3fE'jyf-4t n. [Gr.] (Med.) The menses, the monlli- 
ly courses. 

CAt-a-bi£'n|-al,* a. ReliRing to catamenia; menstrual. 
Good, 

CXt'a-mIte,* r. a boy kept for unnatural purposes. Ash. 

\ CXt'^-MoOnt,* 71. Same as mountain cat^ or catamounUun. 

\ Booth, 

CXt-a-mSOn'^AJN, r. [gatomontds, Sp.] The wild cat. 
CXt-an-Xd'rq-movs,* a. Moving once a year from salt 
water into fresh, as certain kinds of fish. Smart. 
CXt^A'P^^bI) (Med.) A mixture of powders to be 
sprinklea on the body. 

CXt-a-p&l'tjc,* a. Relating to a catapult. Smart, 
CXt-a-p£t'a-LoDs.* a. (BoC) Noting a flower whose petals 
are held together by stamens which grow to their bases. 
Brands. 

CXt-a-ph6n'|C,* a. Relating to cataphonics. Ash, 
CXt-a-ph6n'|c^ (kat- 9 -f Sn'iks) n. pi, [Kara and 
The doctrine of reflected sounds ; catacoustics. 
CXt'A'PHrXot, r. [Kardippa/erof,] A horseman in com- 
plete armor, Milton, 

Cat'A'PHrXct-?d,* 0 . Covered with armor, or with a 
bard skin, plates, or scales. Brands, 

CXt-a-fhrAc'xic,* a. RelaUng to or like a cataphract. 
Ash, 

CXT^A~PLX |^M, ^(kiitVp)&zin) n, [ttaTdnXaopcu} A plaster ot 

tjST'A-FO^E, R. [Pr.] The herb spurge. Chaucer, 
eXT'A'Pt^LT, R. [eate^Ua, L.] A military engine used by 
the ancients for throwing stones, Icc. 
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CXt^^rXot. n. [KaTaoattnif.] A foil or rushing down of i 
water, aa of a river down a precipice } a great waterfoll 
or cascade.— fJIfad.) A loss of sight; a disease of the 
eye consisting in the opacity of the crystalline lens or its 
capsule. 

Ca-tXrrh', (ka4SlrO n, [iroro/J^^a).] (Med,) A discharge 
of fluid from the nose or mucous membrane, tiie effect 
of what is commonly called a cold ; a cold. 
C^-tXrrh'^l, 0. Aeisting to a catarrh or 

cold. 

CXt^^R'RhIne,* a. (Zool) A tribe of quadrumans or 
apes. BroMde. 

Cx-tXrrh'ovs, (k^-for'rvs) a. Catarrhal. ArbuthnoL 
Cx-TXs^TigiR-i^ai, «. A cataloguing of the stars. Smart, 
CvtX8'tr9-pH¥, n. [Karaarpotbri.] The falling out of 
events by which a dramatic or other piece is concluded ; 
a final event; a calmnty. 

CkT'cki*X*j n. A squeaking instrument, formerly used 
in playhouses to condenJn plays ; a harsh sort of pipe. 
CXtcu, V. a, [u CAUOHV or oatched ; pp. catchino, 
OAUOHT or CATCHKD. — CutcAfid is little used.] To seize, 
to lay hold on ; to seize by pursuit ; to stop falling; to 
grasp ; to gripe ; to snatch , to capture ; to insnare ; to 
entangle ; to receive infection. — To catch at, to endeavor 
to lay hold on. This word is often vulgarly pro- 
nounced ketch, \ 

CXtch, V, a. To be contagious ; to lay hold suddenly. 
CXtch, n. Seizure ; an advantage taken ; a snatch ; a 
capture ; a hold , any thing that catches ; a song, the 
parts of which are caught up by different singers. — 
(JVlittt.) A 8mall,swift-sailing 8hip,comrnoniy written ketch, 
CATCH'a-ble, a. Liable to be caught. Lord Halifax, 
CXtcu'-DrAin,* 71. An open drain across a declivity to 
intercept surface water, ^axde, 

CXtch'^r, n. The person or thing that catches. 
CXtch'fly, n. A plant, a spacies of campion, 

CXtoh'ing,* p. a. Laying hold of; contagious; infec- 
tious. 

CXtch'lXnd,* 71. (Law) f.rfind bf which it is not known 
to what parish it belongs. Crabb. 

CXTCU'PliN-NVj «• A worthless pamphlet or publication, 
any thing of little value to be sold in order to get money. 
CXTCH'PfiN-Ny,* a, to get money, wortriloss. Qo. 

Rev. 

fCXTCii^POLL, n. A r.rgeant ; a bumbailiff. Wicliffb, 
CXtcii'VPi [kich'up, S, W, J, F, K, Sm. , kSch'yp, Ja.] n. 

A sauce made from mushrooms ; written also catsup. 
CXtch'w££d,* 71, A weed, called also cleaaerSf goose- 
grass, and hariffi Farm. Eucy, 

CiTCii'woRD, (kUch'wdrd) ti. A word under the last line 
of a page <v!«ich is repeated at the top of the next 
page. 

Catch' w (kSch'wiirk) ti. A work or artificial 

watorwourse fbr throwing water on such lands as he on 
the declivity of hills; a catch-drain. Farm, Ency. 

K ' iTE, 71. Food. Taller, See Gates. 

(AT-^-CHfiT'ic, (k8lt-9-k6t'|k) a. Catechetical. Fdl, 
CXT-^-EHkT'i-o^L, a. Consisting of questions and an- 
swers. 

CXT-ij:-£!HfiT'f-C4H.-LV, od. In the way of question and 
answer. 

CXT-¥-®HfiT'fcs,* n,pl. The art or practice of teaching 
by question and answer. Ec. Rev, 

CXT'^-KHf^M, 71, A form of instruction by questions and 
answers ; an elementary book. 

CXt-?-£Jh 19 'mal,» a. Catechetical. Oent, Mag, 
CXT'jp-CHfsT, n. One who leaches by catechizing. 
CXT-?-j0Hl8'Tj-CAl'i <*• Instructing by question and an- 
swer. 

CXt-i^-EhXs'ti-cal-ly, od. In a catechistical manner. 
South, 

CXt-?-jE 5 H[-zX'tion,* 71. Act of catechizing. T^rTiduh. [r.] 
CXt'^-jCHIZE, (k&t'^-klz) V, a, [Kamxicj and irarwt^w.j 
ft. OATscHizBD ; pp. CATSOHizirro, CATKCHizBD.] To in- 
struct by asking questions and receiving answers ; to 
question j to interrogate. 

CXT']9-£niz-¥R, n. One who catechizes, Herbert, 
CXt'^-EhIz-ING, n. Interrogation. B, Jonson, 

CXt'¥-£hO,* (k&t'^-ktt) n, A concreted^ astringent, vege- 
table substance, an extract of the acacia catechu, used in 
medicine J called also Japan earth, Brande, 
CXT-if^~£uWyLi^s, n. One who is yet in the rudiments of 
Christianity ; a pupil little advanced. 
CXt-]P-£HV-m£n'|-cal, a. Eclating to catechumens. 
Smart, 

tCXT-?-£!H(J'M?pr-IST, n, A catechumen. Bp, Morton, 
CXt-?-g6-R9-»iXt'ic,* w. (Logic) The state of a word 
capable of being employed by itself as a term or predi- 
cate of a proposition. Brande, 

OXT-i^-adR'i-c^L, a. Absolute; positive, as opposed to 
hypothetical t affirmative; adequate; direct. 
CXT-]$-OdE'l-OAL-LY, ad. Directly ; positively. Child. 
CXT-ip-OdR'i-o^-Nfiss,'" n. duality of being categorical. 
MaroelU 


OXt'^-oP-rTxx,* o. e. To place In a category or list; to 
class. MofUh, Rev. [r.] 

CXT'f-eQ-RY, n* [ttarriyopta,] An order of ideas , a pre- 
dicament; a class or order signified by a term of sucii 
general import os to contain under it a ereat number of 
^nera and species. — The categories laid down by Aris- 
totle are, substance, quantity, quality, relation, place 
time, situation, possession, action, and suffering. 

CXt-¥-nX'ri-xn, a. Relating to or Uke a chain. Harris. 

CXt'^-na-ry,* n. A curve line formed by a rope or chain 
suspended by both ends. Ooifr. 

CXt'r-nAte, V. a. [eaUna, L.] To connect by links ; to 
chain. Bailey. [R.I 

CXt-¥-nA'tiqn, w. R^ular connection. Browne. 

GA-TfiN'v-LATE,* a. Formed like a chain. Brande, 

CA'TI^R, V. n. [u CATERJiD, pp, CATERI NO, CATERED.] To 
provide food. Shak. 

]CA't^r, 71. A provider ; a caterer. Harmar, 

GA'ti^r, It. [quaire, Fr.] The four of cards and dice. 

CA't^r-Coo^'in, (ka'tijir-kQz'zn) a. See dUAXER-Cousiw. 

CA'TigiR-giR, 7u One who buys or provides provisions ; a 
provider. 

GA'T]ipR-£ss, n. A woman who provides food. 

GXt'£R-p 11 j-lar, 71. An insect which devours leaves ; the 
larva of an insect , a grub ; a plant resembling the in- 
sect. 


GXt'£B-WAUL, 17. n. [l. CATERWAULED ; pp. C^TERWAULINO, 

CATERWAULED.] To make a noise as cats in rutting 
time. 

GXT'£R-wAuL-jNa,* 7L The noise of a cat; a wooing; 
rambling or intri^ing in the night. Shak. 

fCA'Tij-RY, n, A ifeposltory of victuals purchased. KrVtam 

gates, n, pi. Viands ; provisions , dainties. B, Jonaon. 

GAT'“Ei?ED, (kat'Id) a. Having eyes like a cat , seeing m 
the dark. JC^den, 

GXt'fIsh, 71. A fish in American waters. Phillips. 

CAt'goed,* 7*. A variety of mica, of a yellowish color. 
Booth. 

GAt'qOTj tl a string for musical instruments, &c., made 
of the intestines of animals, commonly of sheep: — a 
species of linen or canvas with wide interstices. 

CAth'a-rIst, 71. [KaSapdg.] One who professes great 
purity. 

GAt'har-pIngs, [kat'hlr-plngz, iT. 5m. ; kdth'^r-pYngz, 
J/x.] 7L (J\raut.) Small ropes used to force the shrouds 
tight. Hams, 

Ca-tiiar'T|c, 71, (Med.) A purgative medicine ; a purge. 

Ga-TIIAB'tic, )a. [KuOaoTiedg.] Purgative; cleansing 

Ca-thar'tj-caL, ) by evacuation. Boyle. 

GA-TiiAR'Ti-CAi'-LY?* Jtn the manner of a cathartic. 
Dr. Allen. 

Ga-thar'ti-cal-nCss, 7u Purging quality. 

C^-thXr'tjne,* 71, The active or purgative principle of 
senna. Brande. 

CXt'hCad, (kiit'hSd) n. A kind of fossil : — a large kind 
of apple. — (Nauu) A piece of timber projecting over a 
ship’s bow. 

C^tjTf-dra* or CA-TJlEf DR4,* 71. [L.; Ka6iiioa,Gr.] 
A professor’s chair , a place of authority. Qu. Rev. 

Ca-tiie'drai., 71. The principal or head church of a 
diocese, in which is the seat or throne of a bishop. 

GA-TH£'DRi^L, 0. [icadedpa.] Relating to a cathedral or to 
a bishop’s seat or sec. 

GXTn'ij:-DRAT-^.D, o. Relating to the choir, or oflice, of a 
teacher. fVhUlock. [r.] 

GXth-¥-l£c'tr6de,* or CAth'ode,* n. The negative 
pole of a galvanic battery. Francis. 

CAth-?-ret'ic,* tl (Med.) A caustic substance used to 
eat down warts, &c. Dunglison. 

GAth'^r-JNB-PeAr', n. An infbrior kind of pear. 
Walker. 

GAth'¥-T?b, 7u [KaOer^p.] (Med.) A hollow tube to be 
introduced into the urinary bladder, to draw off the 
unne. 

CXTRfjg-Tffs,* n, [L,] A perpendicular line ; a right line 
Francis. 

GXt'hSles, n. pi (MauL) Two holes directly over the 
capstan of a ship, which are employed in heaving the 
ship astern. 

GAth'9-l!c, a. [KaOohinds ] Universal, or general •. em- 
bracing all ; liberal. — The Catholic church, literally, the 
whole Christian church ; specially, the Roman church. 

CXth'O-lIc, 7t. A member of the Catholic church ; a 
Papist ; a JELoman Catholic. 

tCA-THdL'l-cxL, a. General ; catholic. Chegora. 

Ca-Th6l'J-cIsm, [ka-thSl'e-fllzm, 8, W. P. J. F. Jo. K. 
Sm.i kftth'p-lg^slzin, Wb.] r. Adherence tothb Catholic 
church j the Roman Catholic religion ; liberality ; large- 
ness of mind. 

CXTH-Q-Llg'i-TY,* The doctrine of, or adherence to, the 
Catholic church ; Catholicism ; liberality. Lingari, [Mod- 
ern.] 

Ca-th6l'I-cIze, t7. n. To become a Catholic. Cotgrave. 

CATh'Q-lIo-i*V 7 Generally. Str L. Cary. 
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CXTH^Q-lIo-nSsb, n. Univorsality. JJrrvint 
CA-THOL^i-c6N, n, A. universal modirine ; a panacea. 
C^-TU&jJ n. Tlie bead or patriarch of the Arme- 
nian church. K SmUh, 

CXt-J-lj-nA'»|-an,» o. Relating to or resembling Catiline. 
Jhth, 

CAT'j-LlN-taM, 71 . Treachery like that of Catiline. Cotfftave. 
CXt^kIn, a. [kattekensf D.] (BoU) A kind of inflorescence, 
as of the willow, poplar, bircii, &c., resembling a spike ; 
ament. 

CAt'lIke, o. Like a cat. Skak. 

CAt'ljn&, «. A surgeon’s dismembering knife; a down 
or moss on certain trees, f A lute-string. Sbak,] 
CXT'i,|N-iTE,* 71 . (Jlfin.) The pipe-stone of the American 
Indians, commonly a variety of augiUte or steatite. 
Dana. 

CXt'mTnt, n. A strong-scented, perennial plant, called also 
nep and catnip. 

CXt'nip,* n. A strong-scented plant. Bigelov. See Cat- 
mint. 

CA-tp-ca-thXb't{c,* It. {Med.) A medicine which pro- 
duces alvine evacuations. Dunglison. 

CXT'Q^DdNf* n. The spermaceti whale. Crabb, 
Ca-to'ni-^n, a. Resembling Cato ; grave ; severe. 
CXT-c>’-miirs«>TXii.i^, n. A whip or scourge having nine 
lashes or cords. Vanbrugh. 

C4-T6pf sjSf* fu {Med.) A morbid quickness of vision. 
Smart. 

C^-t6p'T|;r, ) n. [7faroTrrpo>>.] A kind of optic glass j an 
CA"T6p'TRgN, J optical instrument. 

Ca-t6p'tr|c,* o. Relating to catoptrics; catoptrical. 
M^ariiCis. 

CA-Tdp^TR|-CA.L, 0 . Relating to catoptrics. Arhuihnot. 
Cx-t6p'trjcs, It. pZ. The science of reflected vision, or 
that part of optics which treats of reflected lighL 
Ca-t6p'tR9-blXn-cv,* n. A sort of divination among the 
ancient Greeks, performed by looking into a mirror. 
Ctent. Mag. 

eXT^PiPK, n. A squeaking pipe ; a catcall. 

CXt'r5pb,* ji. {MauL) A rope that hauls up the anchor 
fi-om the water’s edge to the bow. .dsh, 

CXt’s'-£ar,* 71. A plant , the bawkweed. Booth. 
CXt’8'-E?e, (kats'I) 71. {Mtn.) A beautiful silicious mineral 
from Ceylon, which reflects an eflfulgent, pearly light. 
CXt’s'-Foot, (kXta'fQt) Tt. An herb , ground-ivy. 
CXt’s'-HCad, (kats'hSd) ii. See Cathead. 

CXt'sIl-v^r, It. A kind of fossil. Woodward. 
CXt’s'-MIlk,* %. A plant , wartwort Farm, Eney. 
^0X7fs6^*n. [It. eazza.] pi. oAt'so^. A rogue ; a cheat; 
a base fellow. B. Jonson. 

CXt’s-PXw, It. A dupe used by another to serve bis own 
purposes: — a tool or instrument. Orost. — {Maut.) A 
turn made in the bight of a rope in order to hook a 
tackle on it ; a light air of wind. Crabb. 

CXt’s'-TIii., It. A long, round substance that grows upon 
Dut-trees, &c. ; a kind of reed; catkin :~a valuable 
species of grass, called also tunofAy and kerd^a graaa 
CXt'sCp, It. A sauce made of mushrooms. See Catchdp. 
CXt'TLE, (kW'tl) 7U pi. Beasts of pasture; especially 
oxen, bulls, and cows ; also including horses, sheep, and 
goats. 

Cat'tIjE-Show,* n. An exhibition of cattle or domestic 
animals, with a distribution of premiums, for the purpose 
of promoting agricultural impovement. BueL 
CXu-cX'si^,* a. Relating to Mount Caucasus. Q«. Rev. 
CJiv'cvs,* n, A meeting of citizens or electors, held for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for puMic offices, 
or for making arrangemenu to secure their election. -> A 
word used in the U. 8., and of American origin. Ptckerln^. 
CXu'DAli, a. [eaudOf L.J Relating to an animal’s tail. 

CxS'dAt^^d, I ^ Having a taU ; formed Uke a tail. 
tCAu'DV-BRo, n. A light kind of hat Phmipa. 
CXxjfDtJiy^n. [hA pL cXVDf-CK9. {BoU) The trunk or 
stem of a tree. CNiA^* 

CXu'DLB, fkkw'di) n.[chaudeau, Fr.] A warm drink con- 
sisting of wine and other ingredients, given to sick 
persons. Siai, See Codiux, 

CXu^DLEjJkftw^dl) V. a. [i. caudlko ; ftp. CAtroLrira, cau- 
DL£D.] To make into or treat with candle. Shak. 
Cau'dle-ODp,* %. A vessel to contain caudle* Congreve. 
eXuF, n. A chest with boles to keep fiidi alive in the 
water* 

eXu'FLE,* n. A band or drove of eaptured negroes. 
Clarke. 

CAua-HT, (klwt) i. A p. from CateJL See Catch. 
eXUK, n,\Mm.) A coarse kind of spar. Woodward. 
CXuK'igR,* or CXw'EjN,* ft. A prominence or taming up 
of the heel of a horse-shoe, to prevent slipping ; written 
also esZksp, calkin, and cork. Farm. Ency. See Ualksiu 
C lVE'iir#,* n. The art of dovetailing across. Crabb, 
Ckv'KX, 0 . Partaking of or like cauk. Woodward. \ 

CktJl*, n. A net for the hair ; a membrane covering the in- 
testines ; the omentum ; amnion. I 


ClU-l.fi8'0?JfT,* a. Having a perfect rtem. Laudan* 
CXo'jL^JT, V, [eatdaa, L.1 A kind of cabbage ; colewort. 
CAu-LloffhL&a,* ». [L.J A little stalk or stem. Crabb. 
CXv-Llr'^R-oOs, a. {BoL) Having a stalk. 
Cau'l;-fl5'i^-¥R, (kei'l^-fldu-vr) n. A fine species of 
cabbage difienng little from broccoli. 

CXu'Li-FORM,* a. Having the lorin of a stalk. Smart, 
CAu'ljne,* a, (BoL) Of or belonging to the stem. P, Cyc, 
CXv*Lfa^*n. [K] (BoL) A stock or herbaceous stem. 
Crabb. 

eXuLK, (kkwk) 0 . 0 . To roughen or sharpen a horse’s shoo 
so that he may not slip. Palmer. [Provincial, Eng.] 
See Calx, and Cork. 

Cau-lq-cXr'povs,* a. (BoL) Producing flowers and 
fruits on their branches, as trees. Brande. 
tCXu'PQ-NiTE, 17. TL [cai^ottor, L.] To keep a victualling 
house ; to cauponize. Badcy. 

fCXu'pg-NiZE, ». 7L To sell wine or victuals. Warburton, 
Cau^§eA*BI.B, a. That may be caused. Browne. 

CXu^Ixt*) a. Relating to or implying a cause. 
CXu-§Xl^I-TY, n. The agency of a cause. Browne. — (^Phren.) 
The faculty of tracing the relation of cause ana efiTect. 
Combe. 

ad. According to the order of causes. Browne. 
CAu'sai>-tv,* 7». (JfiTi.) The lighter parts of the ore car- 
ried off by washing. SmarL 
CXtJ-§A'Ti9N, (kfiLw-zS'shyn) n. The act of causing. 

^ 'I'liitt expresses a cause or reason ; that 
effects as an agent. 

0Au'9A-t1ve-lv, ad. In a causative manner. Student. 
CAu-^A'TQR, (kfiiw-za'tiiir) n. A causer. Browne. 
eXu^E, (kkwz) n. [caa.ia, L.] That which produces an 
effect; that which produces any thing; the reason or 
motive that urges ; sake ; party ; pursuit : — a suit, action, 
or legal process. — The first cause is that which gave 
being to all things, i. e. God. — - The second cause is one 
which acts in subordination to the first cause. — The 
extent eausCj that which produces the effect. — The 
final cause is the object sought, or the end for which a 
thing is. 

eXu^B, V . a. [i. cAt7«BD ; pp. cadbino, caused.] To effect 
as an agent ; to produce. 
fCXu^E, V . n. To talk idly. Spenser. 

CXv^E^Li^ss, a. Having no cause ; wanting just ground 
CXu 9 E'l?ss-lv, ad. Without cause. Bp. Taylor. 
CXU 9 E'L¥ 8 S-Nfi 88 , 71. Unjust ground. Hammond. 
CXu^'i^R, (kftwz'^r) n. One who causes , the agent. 
CXu^e'wAY, (kkwz'wa) n. A way or road formed of 
stones and other consolidated substances, and raised 
above the adjacent ground. Dryden. Bee Caubet. 
CXu'9?T, (kHw'z?) n. [ckauss(*e^ Fr.] Same as causeway. 
Milton. {)^ Causey is spoken causeway^ fVom a mis- 
taken notion of Its etymology.” Mares. — • “ Dryden and 
Pope write it causeway; and these authorities seem to 
have fixed the pronunciation.” Walker. 

CXu' 9 ?YED,* (kkw'zjd) o. Furnished with a causey. 
Dwight. 

CXu-^lD'l-CAIi, a. [causidienSf L.] Relating to an advocate 
or pleader. 

CXua'Tic, n. A substance which bums, corrodes, or dis- 
organizes animal bodies. 

CXus'Tic, a. [KavariKdf.] Corroding; burning; soaring; 


pungent. 

Caus'tj-cal, a. Same as caustic. Wiseman. 
CXus'Ti-cAi-LV,* ad. In a caustic manner. Sir W. Scott. 
CXus-Tlg'l-TV, n. Q.uality of being caustic ; causticness. 
CXus^Tl 0 -N& 88 , n. The quality of being caustic. ScotL 
fCXv'TfLf n. [cautciley old Fr.] Cunning; subtlety; caj- 
tion. Shak. 

fCXu'T^-LoOs, a. Cautious ; wily ; cunning. Spenser. 
tCXt7'T]9-LOfis-LY» ad. Cunningly ; cautiously. Browne 
tCXu'T^-LoOB-Efiss, n. Cautiousness. Hales. 

CXu'Ti^R, n. [Kavrfiptop.'] A searing hot iron. Minshen 
CXu'TipB-XNT,* n. A cauterizing substance. Loudon. 
CAu't^r-T^bl n. The application of cautery. Ferrand, 
CXu-T]^R-i-ZA'1ripN, It. The act of cauterizing. 
CXu^Tl^R-IZE, V . a, [Z. cauterized; pp. cauterizieo, 
CAUTERIZED.] To burn with cautery; to scar. 
CXu'TifR^Iz-iTro, n. The act of burning with cautery. 
CXu'TpR-Iz-iNO.* B. a. Burning with cautery. 
CXu^TfR-Y, 71. A burning or searing with a hot iron or 
with a corroding substance; also the instrument or 
drug made use of. 

CXtJ'Tipif, (kkw'shvn) w. [caotw, L.] Provident care; 
advice; prudence ; foresight; precept; warning.— (CtuiZ 
Law) Bui. 

OXv'TIpE, v. a. [i. cautioned; pp. oautionino, cau 
TioirsD.j To give notice of danger ; to warn. Prior, 
CXu'Tiplf-x-RY? a. Given as a pledge ; warning. 
CXty^Tipw-?R,* n. One who cautions. — (SeotZoiuO One 
who fe^ls another. Crabb. 


CXu'Tiova, (kkw'shus) a. Wary ; watchfhl ; carefUl. 
CXu'TI0V8-LYi ad. Warily ; watchfUlly. 
CXu^TfOVS-irfiss, n. Watchfulness ; vigilance. 
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CXv-aihdXde', ft. [Pr.l A procettBlon on horseback. 
CXv-.4UL-€Xdb',* i>. ft. To skirmuh ns horsemen for diver- 
sion. Cmitb, 

^Xv-^-Lfi'R6,* ft. A gav fellow : a cavalier. Shdk, 
CXv-v^lfiR^ (Wv-a 40 rO Tk [Pr.j A horseman j a knight : 
a gay, militaiy man j a partisan of Charles I., as opposed 
to Roundhead.— (Jrort.) A raised work or mound for 
placing cannon j a sort of interior bastion. 

«• Gay } warlike 3 Inave 3 disdainfhl ; 

haughty. 

OXv-vi-ifia'T^M,* ft. The principles, practice, or quality 
of the cavaliers. Str fT. ScotU 
CXv-A-nfiR'LV, ad. Haughtily ; disdainfully. 
CXv-^-li£r'N]|^ss, ft. Haughty or disdainflil conduct. 
CXv'al-rv, n. r«w>alcnfl, Fr.J {Md.) A body of troops or 
soldiers furnished with horses for war. 
fCX'vXTE, V. a. [caeo, L.] To excavate. Bailatf. 

ft. [It.] (Jtfus.) A species of short air. 

Brande. 


C^-vA'zipN, fka-va'zhynjn. Excavation. Badey, [R.] The 
hollowing or the earth for cellarage. 

Cave, n. [cues, Fr.] A cavern ; a den ; a cell ; a grotto. 
CXvE, V, ru [1. CAVED 3 pp, cAviwo, CAVED.l To dwelh in 
a cave. Shtuu — To cave mi, to fall into a hollow below, os 
gravel. Forhy» 

CAVE, V. a. To make hollow. Spenser 
Ca' n. [L.] (Law) A kind of process to stop the in- 

stitution of a clerk to a benefice, or the probate of a will 3 
a formal notice or caution. 

CAve'-K££p-ER,'*' ft. One who dwells In a cave. Shak, 
CXv'ern, ft. [covamo, L.] A hollow place in the ground 3 
a cave. , 

CXv'eRNEI>> (kXv'^nid) a. Full of caverns; inhabiting a 
cavern. Pme. 

CXv'ipR-NOus, a. Full of caverns ; hollow. Woodward* 
Ca-vSrn'v-I'ODs,* o. Full of little caverns. SmarU 
eXv^gs-SQN, [k&v^^-siln, S. W. Jo. Sm. ,* ka-ves'yn, JT.] 
n. [Fr.] A noseband, generally hollow, which is used in 
breaking in horses. 

C4~V'£T*Tdy* n. fit.] (Arch,) A hollowed moulding whose 
profile 18 a quadrant of a circle. Brande., 

Ca-viare', (ka-vCr') [ka-vor', S. W. J. F. R.; klv-^-Ar', P . ; 
kav'9-ar, Jo., kav-ygr', Sm.,* kdv-yAr' or kdv-yer', JT.] 
ft. (caviar, Fr.] An article of food prepared. lo Russia, 
from the salted roes of some large fish, generally the stur- 
geon. 

Cav'|-c 5 rn,* ft. \^ZooL) A tribe of ruminants which have 
their horns hollowed out like a sheatli. Brande. 

CXv'jL, V. ft. [caedZar, Fr.] [t. cavilled ; pp. cavilling, 
CAVILLED.] To raise captious objections; to wrangle; to 
carp , to censure. 

tCAv'fL, V, a. To treat with objections. 

CXv'jL, ft, A false, captious, or frivolous objection 3 soph- 
ism ; subtlety. 

fCXv-iL-LX'TipN, n. The practice of objecting. Cranmer. 
CXv'|L-L,pR, ft. One who cavils ; a wrangler. 
CXv'iL-LlNO, n. A captious disputation. 

CAv'fi.-LYNO,* p. a. Raising frivolous objections; finding 
tault. 

CXv'fL-LlNO-LV, ad. In a cavilling manner. Sherwood. 
CXv'jL-LlNa-Nfiss, ft. The disfiosition to cavil. 
CAv'jl-loRs, o. Full of objections. Ayliffe. [r.I 
OXv^jl-loDs-ly, od. In a cavillous manner. Mdton. [r.] 
CAv'jn, ft. [Fr.J (MiL) A natural hollow, fit to cover a 
body of troops. ! 

CAv';-TV, ft. [eavitas^ L.] Hollowness 3 a hollow place 3 an 
aperture 3 an opening. 

Ci'vy,* ft. A small quadruped ; the guinea pig. Booth. 
CXw, ft. ft. [u cawed; pp. CAWING, CAWED.] To ciy, as 
the rook or crow. Shak. 

CAw,* ft. The cry of the rook or crow. Richardson. 
OAw'jno,* ft. The crying of the rook or crow. Booth. 
CAwk,* ft. A compact sulphate of barytes ; cauk. Francis. 
CAWk'?r,* or Calk'eb,* ft. A point in a horse-shoe to 
prevent slipping. Brockiit. See Cxlxbr and Cork. 
CAx'oN, (kSk'sn) ». A wig. — [A cant word.l 
CAx'du, (kXk'sb) n. A chest of ores of any 

metal, tnat has been burnt, ground, and washed, and is 
ready to be refined. 

CAy-£nne', (ka-«nO [ki-y«n', JT. Sm. ; kl-Xn', Eamskaw.] 
n. A pungent red pepper, originally brought from Cay- 
enne. Crabb. 

CXy'man,* n. The American alligator or crocodile; a term 
applied to the crocodile by the negroes of Congo. 
C’A'zpdy* ft. [Ar.] A Mahometan judge. Hamilton. 
Ca-zique', (ka-ztSkO n. A title of a chief of some of the 
tribes of American Indiana. See Caci qua. 

CAz'ZQN,* 11. Dried cowdung used for fuel* Farm. Ency. 
[Local, Eng.] Casing. 

Cease, (sfi^ v. n, [eessoy L.] [t. ceased ; pp. ceasing, 
OEASBO.] To leave off; to stop ; to fad 3 to be at an 
end. 

Oe ABE, (sfls) V. a. To pnt a stop to. Shak. [r.] 


fCSASE, (sSs) ft. Extinction. Shak. 

C£ASE^Lis8, a. Incessant , perpetual ; without stop. 
CSabb^l^ss-LT, ad. Perpetually ; incessantly. Donne. 
CifO-EHlN', (ch^-kSnO ft. [seyitift, Fr.] A coin. See Sa 
quiN and Zechin. 

C£g'j-T^ or Cfi'OI-TV, [sSs'^-t?, W. P. J. F. ) aS'nf-te. 

& Ja, K. Sm. Wb.] n. [eacitasy L.J Blindness. Browne, [k. j 
C 9 -G 0 ^T|-ER-C¥f (s^kfi'sh^n-s^) n. Partial blindness. 
Browne. [R.I 

Ce'd^r, ft. A large evergreen tree of several species, 
valued for timber. 

Cf^D^R,* a. Made of cedar; belonging to cedan Ash. 
C£'1)^red,* ( 83 'dard) a. Furnished with or having 
cedars. Mdton. 

G£'D^R-LiKE, a. Resembling cedar. B. Jonson, 

Ce^d^rn, a. Belonging to tbe cedar-tree. Milton, 

Cede, ft. a. [i. ceded; pp. ceding, ceded.] To yield; to 
give lip to ; to resign. 

Cede, c. n. [c^dcr, Fr.] To submit. Shenstone, 
Ce-dIl'la,* n. [e^dtUe. Fr.J A mark placed under the 


fC^VA'TiQN,* ft. An excavation ; cavazion. Bailey. Ce-diL'la,* n. (e^dtlicy Fr.J A mark placed under 

C^-vA zipN, fka-va'zhvn)n. Excavation. Badey. [R.J The letter e [thus, c] to give it the sound o\ s. Crabb. 
hollowing of the earth for cellarage. CS'drjne, [sC'drln, P. K. S/n.f sfi'drln, S. W. Ja.' 


CS'DRJNE, [sC'drIn, P. K. Sn.s sfi'drln, S. W. Ja.] a. 

Belonging to the cedar-tree. 

Cf'DRy, a. Of the color of cedar; cedrina Evelyn. 
|C£D'fiLE, n. [eidtUCy Ft.] A schedule. Cotgrave. See 
Schedule. 

tCftD'v-oOs, a. [emduusy L.] Fit to be felled. Evelyn. 
C£il, (s 5 l) ft. a, [cwloy L.] [t. ceiled; pp. osiling, 
CEILED.] To cover the inner roof of a building or the 
upper surface of an apartment. 

CfiiL'jNG, (sel'ing) ft. (Arch.) The upper, horizontal, or 
curved surface of a room or apartment, opposite to the 
floor. 

C£l'^n-dIne, ft. A perennial plant ; chelidonium. 
CfiL'A-TURE, [sSl'a-tar, Ja. K. Rees} sflMa-tflr, & P. Sm. 
Wb.; sfil'a-cbar, W.] n. [ftslotura, L.] The art of engrav- 
ing; the thing engraved. [R.] 

C£i/E-brXnt,* ft. One celebrates; celebrator. Qu. 
Rev. 

C£l'E~BRAte, ft. a. (eelebrOy'L.'] [i. celebrated ; pp, cel- 
ebrating, CELEBRATED.] To distinguish by solemn or ap- 
propriate rites or ceremonies ; to commemorate , to praise 3 
to extol ; to honor. 

CfiL'9-BRAT-^:D,*p. a. Having celebrity; distinguished; 
famous. 

C£l'E-brAt-]^d-n£ss,* ft. The state of being celebrated. 
Scott. 

C£l-¥-brX'tion, ft. Act of celebrating ; commemoration. 
C£l':iP-BRA-tpr, n. One who celebrates. Boyle. 
|C¥-l£'br|-oD 8, [B^lS'br^-Ss, S. W. J. F. K. Sm, Wb.; 

8 e- 16 b'r§- 5 s, P.Ja.] a. Famous. Orew. 
tC£-L£'BRi-oD8-iiY, ad. In a famous manner. 
jC^-LE'BRi-obs-Nfiss, ft. Rpnown. 

Ce-lEb'rj-tv, n. Fame ; renown , distinction ; eminence 
C^l£'R|-AC, ft. Turnip-rooted cxjlery. 

CE-ii£R'j-Ty, ft. [celeritasy L.] Rapidity ; speed ; swiftness; 
C£i.'E-Ry, ft. A plant much used for salad. 

C?-Lfes'TlAL, (S9-I6st'yal)a. (calesUSy L,J Heavenly ; etbo> 
real; angelic; blessed. 

C?-LES'Tii^L, ft. An inhabitant of heoven. Pope. 
Ce-l£s'tial-Ize,* ft. a. To make celestial. Qu. Rev. [R.] 
CE-Lfis'TI^iL-Ly, (89-lSBt'y?d-l9) ad. In a heavenly manner. 
C]^-l£s'ti^-n£ss,* ft. The quality of being celestial. 
Bourne, 

tC?-i.£s'Tj-F?, ft. a. To give some heavenly quality* 
CfiD^ES-TlNE,'*' ft. A monk of the order of St. Celestine and 
St. Bernard. 

CfiL'^s tInEj* ft. (Min.) The sulphate of strontia. Brande. 
C£^L|-Xo, a. hcoiXia.] Relating to the belly. See Cceliac. 
C£L'l-B4-cy,ts6l'9-ba-s9, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm.; s?- 


nh'a'B?; [Calebs. L.] n. The life of a person unmar- 
ried ; single fife. 

C£l'1-bate, ft. Single life ; celibacy. Bp. HaiL One who 
adheres to or practises celibacy. Taylor. 

C£l'i-BATE,* a. Unmarried ; single. Locke. 

C^-lIb'A-tIbt,* ft. One who lives or adheres to a single 

. life 3 a celibate. Fo. Qo. Rev. [R.] 

CfiL'j-BiTE,* ft. A monk living under a common and reg* 
ular discipline ; an adherent to single life. Oibbon. 

C£i>l-D5G'E4t-BHy,* ft. A description of the spots on tbs 
sun. Crabb. 

C£ll, ( 8«1) ft. [eelUty L.] A small cavity 3 a small room ; a 
cave 3 a hollow space between the ribs of a groined roof. 

C£l'L^R, ft. [cellartumy L.] A room in the ground, under 
a house, for provisions, &c. 

C£l'l^r-a<?b» «• Space for cellars ; charge for cellar room. 

C£l'lar-?R, ft. A butler ; a oellarist Chasuer. 

CfiL-LA-RfiT\* ft. A case of cabinet work for holding bot- 
tles. SmarL 

C£L'LAR-fsT, ft. The butler in a religions house. 

C£ll'-br£d,'*' o. Bred in a cell ; brought up in a cellar 
Pope. 

CfiL'LV-LAR, a. [cslWa, L.] Having little cells or cavities 

CfiL'l.li-l<AT-ED,* a. Formed like a cell. Caldwell. 
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CftL'LtfLly n, [Pr.J A little cell. 

a. Producing little cells. P. Cge. 
CjfcL'sl-xDDE, «. [ulaiULdo, L.] Height j elevation. Chamer. 
HCftl-T,* (sat) ».,• pL CBLT^JCgUa, L.] The prlmiUve In- 
habitants of Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 

Relating to Celtiberia, or to the Celts 
of the Iberus in Spain. P. Cyc. 

UCftL'TIc,* [g€l't|k, Sm, m. ; sa'tik er kSPt}k, J«.{ kSPt|k, 
if.] 0. Reiati^ to the Celts. JfUton. 

I Cth'TfCi* tL Ine language of the Celts. Bonoortk. 
Cfti.'Tl-cISM,*a. An idiom or custom of the Celts. Wsarton. 
CfiL^XiSH,** «. Relating to the Celts j Celtic. Dr. DungU- 

IjCfiLT'iSH,* *. The language of the Celts; Celtic. Dr, 
Dungltaon. 

CfiM'^NT, [sJm'^nt, & W, P. J. F. K, ; sfi'm^nt, E. Jo. t 
sp-mSnt', <S>a.] a. [ctmemtuM. L.] The matter or sub- 
atance, usually composed of lime, sand, and water, and 
used for causing stones, bricks, &c., to adhere to each 
other; mortar; that which unites ; bond of union. 
Cg-MkNT^, V. a. [u caMsirTED; pp. CKMErrTmo, cemeitt- 
Eo.] To unite by the use of cement or by something in- 
terposed. 

C^-MfiMT', e. n. To cohere ; to unite. 

CftM-?N-TA'TipN, a. Act of cementing ; cohesion. 
C?-MfiNT']l9D,* p. a. United by cement or (friendship. 
CE-MLfiNT'ER, *. He or that which cements. 
C£M-^n-tX''tiovs,* (86m-^n4l8h'v8) a. Tending to ce- 
ment. SnutrU 

C£M'¥-TfiR-Y, n* [KoiiiriTftotov.'] An edifice, area, or place 
where the dead are buried. 

C£if and CYn, beginning words, denote kinsfolk, Oibson, 
CfiN'A-Tp-RV, [win's-tQr-^, ffl P. Jo, K.; B6'ng-tur-^, & 
fiflu'l a, [ceao, LJ Relating to supper. Browne, 
Cjg-NO'Bj-o,* n. (Bot,) A regular fruit divided from the base 
into several acephalous pericarps. Brandt, 

C£n'p-bite,* a. One of a religious order who lives in a 
community, in contradistinction to an anchoret, who lives 
in solitude. Hamilton, 

fC£N-p-BlT^}-OAi<) [noivds and dXoc.J Living in commu- 
nity. 

fC£^Np-BV, or CftN'O-By, [sg'no-b^, Jo. Sm, ; 85n'9-b?, JT.] 
n. A place where persons five in community. Sir Q. Back. 
CfiK'p-TXPH, n. [Ksv 6 f and rd^of.J A monument erected 
to the memory of a person wno lies buried elsewhere. 
C£n'P-tApii-V,* 8* Same as ctnaUipk. Qu. Ren, 
tCfiNSE, n, [censusj L.] A public rate ; rank. B.Jonson, 
C£n 8E, (s£ns) V, o. [eacciwcr, Fr.] To perfume with odors. 
Dryden. 

C£n^£R, It. A vessel in which incense is burnt ; a pan for 
burning perfumes, tec. 

fCfiw'sipN, (sfin'shyn) n. A rate ; an assessment. J. Hall. 
C£n'sPR, n. [censoTy L.] A ma^strate of ancient Rome, 
(originally created for taking the census,) who was an in- 
spector of manners and morals ; a censurer. 

C:i^N-sd'R}-Al<, a< Relating to a censor ; severe. Warton, 
C^N-sd'RI-AM', a. Relating to a censor , censorial. Bacon. 
C?w-8o'RI-OD8, o. Prone to find fault ; severe. 
CEN-so^Rl-oOs-Ly, ad. In a censorious or severe manner. 
C?N-s6'Ri-o08-Nfis8, n. Quality of being censorious. 
C£n'8PR-l1ke, a. Censorious, austere. Cotgrave. 
CfiR'spa-SHlP, n. The otfice of a censor. Browne. 

CRN's (8Sn'sbi/-8l) a. Relating to a census. Temple. 
C£n'8V-ra-bl£, (sfin'shv-r^-bl) a. Worthy of censure,, 
faulty. 

C£n'sv-ra-ble-w£88, (sSn'shyi-i^-bl-nSs) n. Blamablcnesa. 
C£N'8V-RA-BLy. ad. Blamably. 

CRn'bvb^E) (s^n'shyr) n. [eenturoy L.] Blame ; imputation 
of wrong or fault; reproach, judgment; Judicial sen- 
tence ; a spiritual punishment. 

CfiN'sVRE, (sdn'shur) v. a. [t. censured ; pp. censitrino, 
CENSURED. 1 To teprooch ; to blame ; to condemn ; to judge, i 
CfiN'spRE, (sdn'shvir) v. n. To judge. Shak. 

C£N'spR-]pR, (s€n'sbvr-^r) n. One who censures. 
CftN'SVR-lNe, (sfin'sh^r-Ing) n. Reproach. Sanderson. 
Cii.w'BP'sr, «. [L.] (In aneieat Rome) The numbering of the 
people, and the valn^on of their property, commonly 
inane every five years. 

C£n'sV 8,* a. [eensusy L.] pL An official enu- 

meration of the inhabiumta of a country. Brandt. [A 
word originally Latin, now Anglicized.] 

C£nt, n, [eeniMMy L.] A hundred ; aa, ** five per eent .*^ ; a 
copper coin of the United States, of the value of 10 mills, 
100 to a dollar. 

C£NT'ApE, n. A rate by the cent or hundred. 

CRn'tavr, (sdn'tkwr) a. [eentaiurutf L.] A fabulous mon- 
ster, partly man and partly horse ; the Archer in the zo- 
diac. 

CttN^TXuE-XflKE, a. Resembtii^ a centaur. Sidney. 
CftB'TlP-By, a. A plant, of diligent species. 
CftN-TE-BX'R^AH,* n. A person who is a hundred years 
<dd* JHent, jtm* .d eod , 

CtB-TJg-xl'Bi-oOt,* 0 . Belonging to a hundred years. 

.Ask* 


CjftN'TR-Ngi-Ry, a. The number of a hundred ; the period 
of a hundred years j a century, Wraxall. 
C£N'Tg:-N^-Ry,* 0 . Relating to, or comprising, a hundred 
years. Sir jy. WraxaU. 

Og^N-XfiN'N}-^, 0 . Consisting of a hundred years; occur- 
ring once in a hundred years. 

C9N-T£8')-iC5L,_tt. The hundredth part of any thing. 
CRN-Tfis'i-MAL, a. Hundredth. &r T, Browne. 
C]gN-T£s-}-BiA'TipN,» a. A military punishment of one ia 
a hundred. Smart. 

^Rn'tRsim:.* n. The hundredth part of a thing. Bailey. 
C£n-tj-cip'j-toDs,* a. Having a hundred heads. Smart. 
C]?N-Tip'i-DO0a,* a. Divided into a hundred parts. Smart. 
C£n-T|-po'L|-OD8, o. [eentmn and /ahum, L.J Having a 

I hundred leaves. 

C&n't|-orAd£,* a. Divided into a hundred degrees. — 
The eentijprade thermometer has 100 degrees between the 
freezing and boiling points of water. Brandt. 
C¥N-TlL'p-Quy, n. A hundred-fold discourse. Burton, [r.] 
Centime,* (i^n'iem') n. [FiC] In French money, a hun- 
dredth p^ of a firanc ; a hundredth part of any thing 
Crabh, 

C¥N-TlM'¥-TEE,* (sen-tXm'o-tor) r. A French measure. 
Smart. See Centimetre. 

Centimetre,* (skn't^-mX'tr) n. [Fr.] A French meas- 
ure ; a hundredth part of a metre. Hamilton. 
CfiN'Tj-N£L,* n. RusseU. See Sentinel. 
fCRN-TlN'Q-Dy, n. Knotgrass. Cot^ve. 

C£N'T|-pfiD, n. [centum and pee, L.] A many-legged in- 
sect ; scolopendro. 

CfiN'TS, n. [cento, L.] pL ots'Tbff. A composition or 
patchwork formed by joining verses or passages firom va- 
rious authors. Camden. 

CfiN'TRAL, 0 . Relating to or placed in the centre. 
CSn'tral-Ism,* n. The quality of being central : the com- 
bination Of several parts into one whole. Qu. Rev. 
C£N-TRXL'j-Ty, n. State of being central. More. 
C£N-TRAL-i-zX'TipN,* n. The act of bringing or reducing 
to a centre. BnL CrtL 

C£N'TRAI,-l2E,»tJ.a. [t. centralized; pp.CENTRALIZINO, 
CENTRALIZED.] To render central ; to bring to a centre. 
Qu. Rev. 

CfiN'TR^L-Ly, ad. In a central manner. Dryden. 
CRn'tre, (s^n't^r) n. [centram, L.] A point equally remote 
from the extremes of a line, or from every part of the 
circumference of a circle, a sphere, tec. ; the middle 
point of any thing ; the middle. 

CJIn'tre, (sSn'ter) v. a. [t. centred ; pp. centring, cen- 
tred.] To place on a centre; to collect to a point, to 
concentrate. 

C£n'tre, (s^n't^r) v. n. To rest on ; to be central. 
C£n'tre-bIt,* (sdn'tpr-bit) n. A tool for drilling holes. 
Maunder. 

C£n'tr|^Vl I ^ centre ; central ; middle. 

CftN'TRj-cAL-Ly, ad. In a centrical situation. 
C£n'tri-cal-n£ss, n. A situation in the centre. 
CyN-TE 19 '}-Ty,* n. The state of being centric. Jameson. 
C?N-TR(f'v-0 AL, [s^n-trTfv-g^lj S. IV. P. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. ; 
sin-trQ-fu'g?!, Kcnnck, Dyche.) a. [centrum andfufrut, L.] 
Flying or receding from the centre. — Centrifugal force, 
the force by which a body in rotation tends to recede from 
the centre of motion. [Hill. 

CfeN'TRjNE,* n. A fish common in the Mediterranean. 
C¥N-TR1 p'?-TAL, [ 89 n-trlp'?-tgil, S. W. P.J.F. Jo. K. Sm. ; 
ti 6 n-trg~pG't 9 ], Henrick.] a. [centrum an A veto, L.] Tend- 
ing to the centre. — Centripetal force, the force by which a 
body in motion is urged townrds a centre. 
C£N-TRlp'J5-T£N-cy,* n. Tendency to the centre. Month. 
Rev. 

C£n-tro-lTn'?-al,* a. Applied to lines converging to a 
centre. Mieholson. 

C£n-trq-l1n'?-^l,* n. An instrument for drawing lines 
converging to a centre. Micholson. 

Cftw'TRV, n. A sentinel. See Sentry. 

C£N'TEy-B6x,* n. A box or shelter in which a soldier 
keeps sentry. Ask. See Sentrt-Boz. 

C?n-tOm'vi-RAI^i* «• Relating to the centumvirl. Ask. [R.] 
Ci?n-tDm'vi-rate,* n. The office or government of the 
ccntumviri, or of a hundred men. Qu. Rev. 
CRN^TdM'rf-Rl,* n. pi. [L.] The hundred judges In tlie 
Roman republic. B. Jonson. 

C£n'tv-fle, (sSn't^-pl) a. [centuplat, L.] A hundred-fold. 

B. Jonsoju [4* FL 

fCJtN'TV-PLE, V. a. To multiply a hundred-fold. Btanm. 
C^n-tO'fli-cIts, V. a. To make a hundred-fold greater 
Howell, [r.] 

C£5-t0'b|-xl,* a. Belonging to a century. Ed. Kney 
tC]9N-T0'R)-XTE,«. a. To divide into hundreds. Coles. 
C^n-tC^BI-X-tor, n. An historian or a cbronologist who 
distii^ishes time by centuries. Ay^e. 

Cl^N-TO'Ei-pN, n. [cenfurie, L.] A Roman military officer 
who commanded a hundred men ; a maniple, or one six- 
tieth part of a legion. Skak. 
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ClN'T^^aXsT, n. A ceDturiator. Sheldon, [a.] 

CfiN'Uv-RV* «• icentwuLf L.] A hundred ; a period of a 
hundred years ; a hundred of men^ of soldiers, &c. 

Caou An initiai pan intlie names of men, which signifies 
a ship or vessel. Oibson, 

♦Ch'QRL,* n. A freeman of the lower rank among the An- 
alo>Saxons. Seager. 

CEPH-^-LXL'(;j^^o,• n. Medicine for the headache. SmaH. 

a. Relating to the headache. Jloh. 
CftPH'vi'Al'“<?V, w- [KCtpa\aXyi,t.]{Med.) T'he headache. 
C£ph-^-lXn'th{-Dm,* n. (Bou) The head or capitate in- 
florescence of a composite plant. Brande, 

C^-PHXL.'iC,"' n. (Med.) A medicine for the head. Crahb. 
C^-PUXL'ic. (s^-r41'jk) 0. Relating or medicinal 

to the head. 

CfiPH-^-Li'Tjs,* n. {Med.) Inflammation of the brain. 
Brande, 

C^-phXl'o-pOd,* tt. (Zool.) A molluscous animal, hav- 
ing the head situated betiveen the body and the feet. 
Btande. Sed Cephalopoda. 

CfiPH-A-L6p'c>-l>X,* n. pi. [KC(paXf, and voiJf,] {ZooL) A 
class of molluscous animals, which have their feet, or ' 
organs of motion, arranged around the head. ImcU. 
CfiPH-^-Ldp'Q-DoOs,’*' 0. Belonging to the cephalopoda. 
Backiand. 

C£ph'^-loDs,* fl. Having a head. Hamilton, 

n. [LJ {Astreiu) A constellation in the north- 
ern hemisphere. Orod>b. 

C?-p6'i.^,* n, (Ich.) A genus of fishes. P. Cye. 
Cip-RA'CEOVS,* (s^-ra'shys) a. {BoQ Waxy, or like wax. 
Brande. 

C^-uA'&Q,* n. Aliment of bees ; bee-bread. Crabb. 
Cip-RXM’BfC,* «. (£aL) The goat-chafer, a coleopterous 
insect. Hamdton, 

CfiR^X-slNE,^ n. [ceraoas, L., a eJierry-tree,] (Chem.) A gum 
which exudes from the cherry and plum-tree, a gum 
which swells, but does not dissolve, in water. Brande. 
CfiR'A-siTE,* n. (Min.) A cherry-like petrifaction ; a mu- 
riate of lead. Dana, 

C^-RXs'TRify n, [L., Kepdartji.] (Zool.) A horned serpent, 
a viper. [or lard, Ac. 

CE'rxte, «. [cfVat, Fr.l (Med.) A composition of wax, oil, 
Ce'rX-TED, o. Covered with wax. BaUey. 

CEr'a-trIne,* n. The bitter principle of Iceland moss. 
Brande. 

C:P-rAu'nITE,* «. (Mm.) The tlmnder-stone. Cleaveland. 
OipR-BE'Rtp-AN,* a, Koiming to Cerberus. MUton, 
cl RE, V. a. fccra, L.] To wax or cover with wax. 

C£re, n. liie naked skin that covers tlio b.ise of the 
bill of some birds, as that of the hawk. 

CE'R9 -AL,* o. Belonging to Ceres, the ancient fabled god- 
dess of corn : — relating to corn or gram , applied to plants 
tlmt produce bread-corn , as, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
inaize^ rice, and millet. Brande. 

C£-R¥-A'L|-i,* ». pL [L.] (Rot.) The cereal grasses. Ham- 
ilton. 

tC£-R?-X'L|-oOs, a. [cercoZw, L.] Cereal. Browne. \ 

C£r^]^-bCl, n. [cerebellumf L.] Part of the brain. Derham. \ 
See Cerebellum. 

n. ; pi. cSr-^-bUl'za. (AnaL) The 
little brain , the posterior of the medullary masses which 
compose the brain of vertebrate animals. Brande, 
C£r']^-brXl, a. Relating to the brain. 

CfiE-¥-BROSE',*a. Brainsick; mad; wilftiL ScoU. [r.] 
C&R'^-BROM^n, [L.] (./faut.) The third medullary mass 
of the brain , the braiiL Prior. 

CEee'clOth, n. Cloth smeared with wax or bitumen. 
C£re'M¥NT, n. Cerecloth anciently used in embalming. 
G£r-i^-m6'ni-al, a. Relating to ceremony, particularly to 
religious ceremonies or rites , formal ; ritual. 
CfiR-^-Mo'Nl-^iL. n. Outward form; external rite, the ti- 
tle, service, or form due to any one , the order for rites in 
the Romish church. 

C£r-]|^-m6'n)-^l-n£si^ n. Ouality of being ceremonial. 
CfiR-^-MLO'Ni-oOs, 0. Full of coremony ; formal, precise; 
exact ; methodical ; civil ; too observant of ceremony , 
very formal. 

CkR-ip-Md'Ni-ons-LY, ad. In a ceremonious manner. 
C£R-^-M5'Nj-o08-N&ss, n. Great fonnality. 

C£R'3p-MQ-Ny, 7L [ceromonuk^ L.] Outward rite ; external 
form inreli^on, in slate, or in civility , form , observance. 
C£'R¥-p-lIte,* «. (Min.) A mineral resembling wax. 
Cleaveland, 

C£-R?-6p'sja',* n. (Omith.) An Australian goose. Brande. 
C£'r¥-oD«, a. Waxen: like wax. Gayton, 

CS'rS$j* n. (Myth.) The goddess of corn. — (./Jstren,) An 
astendd, or small planet, discovered by Fiazzi in 1801. 
SirJ HeriudieL 

af-4^* (sSr-o-vIsb'^-?) ». [L.] A species of ale 
or barleywlne ; ale. Hamilton, 

CltBP,* ti, A boor. See Serf. 

Of-RtL'LA,* n. See Cedilla. 

tmfRlKRy* n, (Ckm.) The portion of wax that dissolves In 
boding alcohol. Brande, An ore of cerium. P. Cyc. 


C¥-rIn'thj-AN9,* n. pL The followers of Cenuthus, a he» 
etic of the first or second century. 

CE^rIts,* n. (Mm,) A silicious oxide of cerium. Brande. 
C£^R)-Om,* a. (Mm.) A grayish-white metal found in ce* 
nte. Brande. 

CEr^nv-oOs,'*' a. (Bat.) Drooping; nodding , pendulous. P 
Cyc. 

Ce-r6&'rvphv,* n. The art of writing in wax ; —a spe- 
cies of engraving. ScotL 

C£r'p-mXn-cv,* n. Divination by melted wax. Crabb. 
CE-rq-plXs'tjc,* a. Modelled like figures in wax. P. Cye, 
Cfi-RQ_-PLXs'Tic,*Ti. The art of modelling in wax. Brande. 
fCE'ROTE, ;l The same with cerate. fVutetnan. 
C¥-R6x'v-i*dN,* jL (BoL) The wax-palm of South Amer- 
ica. P, Cyc. 

C£R'Rf-^L, a. Relating to the bitter-oak. Chancer. 
C&R'Rt/Siy or CBR'AfR,* n. [L.] (BoL) The bitter-oak. P. 
Thynne, 

CSr'ta/m, (sfir'tjn) a. [c«rtiu, L.] Sure; indubitable; un- 
questionable: not doubtful; resolved; undoubting, in- 
fallible; unfailing; constant; regular: — some, or one ; 
as, “ A certain man told me this.” 
fCkR'TAlN, (ser'tin) ». Quantity; part. Chaucer. 
CttR^TAlN-LY, (sgr'tin-l^) ad. Indubitably , without ftiil. 
CEr^tain-nEss, (sbyt|n-n3s) n. State or quality of being 
certain. 

CfeR'TA|N-TY, (ser'tin-t?) n. Quality of being certain ; ex 
emption from doubt or from failure , real state , truth 
fact , regularly. 

^Er'te§, ad. Certainly ; in truth. Spejiser. 
Cer-tIf'i-cxte, n. A testimony stated in writing, and 
properly authenticated ; a credential. 

CipR-TfF'i-CATE, V. a. To give a certificate. Richardson, 
CfcR-Tl-F}-c a'tiqn. n. Act of certifying. Cotgrave. 
CfeR'Tj-FiED,* (ser't^-fld) p. a. Made certain , informed. 
C£R'T}-Fi-J?R, n. One who certifies ; an assurer. 
Cer'T(-F?, V. a. [cert^er, Pr.j [t. certified ; pp. certi- 
FYiHo, CERTIFIED.] To givc ccitam mfurmation of, ic 
j^ve assurance of, to attest. 

CER'Ti-FV-jNe,-*p. a. Making certain; giving information. 
C&R-ti-q-ra' R fy (sfer-fih9-9-ra'rI) n. [L.J (Law) A writ 
issuing out of a superior court to the ofneers of an iiif i- 
rior 0116, commanding them to certify or return Ihe rec- 
ords of a cause depending before them, to the end that 
the party may have more sure and speedy justice. 
CfeR'TJ-TCDE, n. Freedom from doubt , certainty. Drydea. 
fCfiR'OLE, a. [caruleusy L.J Blue , cerulean. Dyer, 
C?-rC'LE-jSN, a. Of the color of the sky , blue. 
fCff-Rtlt'Lfi-ODs, a. Blue , cerulean. Boyle, 

CEr-v-lIf'ic, a. Producing a blue color. 

CEh'v-lInb,* n. Indigo which has been dissolved in sut- 
phunc acid. Brande. 

C?-Rfi'M?N, n. [li.] Tho wax in the ear. 
CjP-rC'min-oDs,* a. Relating to or containing cerumen. 
Dunglison. 

CE'RtfSE, rsS'rQs, IV. P. J. F. Jo.', se'rfis, Sm. ; sSr'ys, S. 
fP'b.l 7L [cerusa, L.J White lead , a carbonate of lead, 
the basis of white oil -paint. 

Cfi'RffSED, (BS'rfist) a. Washed with white lead. 
CEr'v?-lXt,* n. (Mas.) A short kind of bassoon, Crabb 
CER'V|-CAL,i«er'v9-kgil, S. fV. P.J. F.Ja. Srn. Wb. , s^r-vl'- 
k?l, JS/Uick,] a. [cervtcaltSf L.l Belonging to the neck. 
CEr'vjne,* a. [cervusj L.] Belonging to a stag or doer 
Ash. 

CER'rlXy*n. [L.] The hinder part of the neck. Crahb. 
C&R'y{/Sy*n. (Zool.) A genus of animals , the stag ; 
the deer. P. Cyc. 

C^-sA'RE-AN, The Cesarean operation (said to be that 
which brought Cwsar into the world) is the act of cutting 
a child out of the womb. [turfs. 

CEs-Pi-TP'Tioys, (sSs-p^-tlsh'ys) a. rrc-,/>c5, L.] Made oi 
C£s'p|-to 08,* a. Turfy, consisting of tuif. A'lmrL 
C£ss, n. A rate or tax; — a corruption of assess or of cense 
Shak. 

etas, V. a. To rate ; to assess. Spenser. 
tCfiss, T>. n. To omit a legal duty. 

C^s-sX'TipN, (sys-sd'shyn) n. [cessatiOy L.] Act of ceasing 
intermission , a stop: a rest , vacation , end of action , a 
pause of hostility, without peace. 

CBS-SA'rfTy n. [L.\ (Eng. law) An obsolete writ, lying 
against a man who heldT lands by rent or other services, 
and neglected or ceased for two years togetliorto perform 
such services. . , 

CEs's?!^* n. (Law) A discontinuance ; a neglect. Black- 
stone. See Cbssob. ^ r , 

Cfis-si-BtL^-TYin. The quality of giving way. Digby. [R.j 
Cfia'si-BLE, a. Yielding; easy to give way. Digby. [b-J 
CEs'siQN, (sSsh'un) a. [ceesiOy li.] Act of ceding or yielding 
up; resignation; release; manner of vacating a bene- 
fice. 

C£8'si9N-x-ry» ( 8«8h'yn-a-r9) a. Giving up ; yielding. -- 
(Imw) a cessionary bankrupt is ofie who has delivered 
up all his effects. 

fCEss'Mi^NT, iL An assessment or tax. Diet. 
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A. (Imp) One who oeaMi or neglects so Umg to 
duty «s to Incur the danger of law. [f A taxer. 

Oft8X']p66L,« a. A raserroir for water. Bee SaMrooz. 


a. [L.J The girdle of Venus ; a marriage girdle; 
cost. J9p. Tdyl^, 

Cfi'gVi^y (»^'Khvr) a. A dirision or pause In a ▼erse. B. 
J 0 n$ 0 m, Bee O^vtu. 

Cg-TA'C¥-A,* ( 89 -t«' 8 h^-e) n.pL ferts, I.,] (Zool.) A genus 
of veitebrated mammiferous animals innabitiM the sea ; 
as, whales, dolphins, and narwhals. IfelL See CsTAcasa. 

C9-tA'c£AN,* (sp-tA'^n) a. (Zool.) A cetaceous aninonl ; 
one of the order of cetacea, or mammals living in the sea, 
and shaped like fishes, but breathing air, and having warm 
blood ; the whale. JEh-oads. 

Cv-Tl'cn^s,* a. Belonging to the cetacea or whalea P. 

Cj/Cm 

C9-tA'ceovs, (s^'shys) a, [ate, L.] Relating to the 
cetacea, or the whale kind. Browu, 

C&T'if-RXeu, (sdt^^k) a. [edtdracA, Fr.] A plant ; the 
Bcale-fern ; spleenwort. Catgrave. 

C£'t)q,* o. Obtained from spermaceti ; as, the esttc acid. 
P. Ope. 

Cfi'Tliix,* a. (CAesi.) The ciystallixable part of sperma- 
ceti. Braude, 

Cg-T6L'Q-<;^V>* A- The natural history of the whale kind. 
OrsM. 

C£v-A-i>tL'hA»* «*• CfiB-A-DTL'LA,* a. (BoU) A SMcies of 
veratmm or Indian caustic barley, landucinx caustic seeds, 
ftom which eseodte acid is obtained ; tabaalUa. P. Ope. 

a. (Alia.) A mineral found in grains, or 
■mall crystals, of a dark blue or black color. Brande. 

Cfiy-LQKr-B^E^,* a. eing. icpL A native or natives of Cey- 
lon. p. eye. 

C TA UT. (Afiw.) A note in the scale of music. Shak. 

A* (Alia.) A variety of zeolite. Braade. 

J0HlB'^-«lTE,* a. (Afia.) Same as ehabame. CUaeeland. 

{Smableau,* (shftb-lsOa. [Pr.j (ITauL) A rope to draw 
craft np a river. Crabb. 

fBABLia,* (shfth-ieO A. [Fr.] A white French wine. W. 
Errep. 

CbAok,* V. a. To beat upon the band, as a horse that does 
not bold his head steady, but tosses up bis nose. Phm. 

Ettep. 

Cu^edNE',* a. [choeoao, Bp.] (Mae.) A tune and a kind 
of dance resembling a saraband. Braude. 

ra^-cddN', a. [ekacona, Sp.] A dance. See Chacoioc. 

ChAd, (sh&d) a. A sort of fish ; shad. Carew. See Shao. 

ChAte, V, 0 . [cka^ffbr, Fr.] [i. cuArzo; m. cHAViao, 
ohArao.] To warm or fret by rubbing : to heat by rage 
nr horiy ; to make angiy : to rub : to gsdl ; to fret; to vex. 

CbAbb, V. a. To rage ; to fret ; to be fretted. 

CbApb, a. A heat ; a rage ; fret ; passion. Camden. 

CHAr'gR, a. One who chafes : — an insect ; a beetle. 

CHAF^g-BY, a. A sort of forge in iron manufheture. In 
which iron is exposed to a welding beat. 

ChAfe^-IVAx, a. An officer of the English lord-chancel- 
lor, who fits the wax for sraling writs. 

ChIff, a. The husks of grain, br^, com, or grasses ; cat 
hay and straw ; refhse. 

CadOT'-COT-TigR,* a. A machine for catting chaft GrsM. 

CHtFF'-Eiv-^prE,* a. A machine for preparing chafiT from 


hay and straw. Form. Enep. 

CSAW'Wi^Rjjf. a. [i. CHAPFXBED ; pp. cHAFrxaiao, obaf- 
PEBED.] To treat about a bargain ; to haggle. 

CHlF^FgB, V. a. To buy ; to exchange. Speneer. 
tCBXF'FgR, a. Wares ; merchandise. Skelton. 
CHAF'FgB-fB, a. One who ehafi!'eri ; a buyer. 
CRlw^w^Erisa,* p, 0. Treating about a bargain ; bargain- 
ing. 

CbAf'F9b4ng,a a. The act of trading or bargaining. Bp. 
BA 

tCBAF'FYBir, A. A ehafta|*4ith ; a kettle. 
tCHAF'Ff-EYy A. Traiffio. Sbeneer. 
ckXs^rtBCOf A. A bird said to like ebaffi 
CHiFF'f.vaa, a. Without ehaffi Skak. 

OHAFF'wftlD, a. An annual plaiit *, cudweed. 

CHlV'FYy A* Like chaff; IhB of chaff: worttHeso. 
GhAf^IKB,* a. Act<ff niMilng; irritation. Soutk, 
CalF'lMCKiilaH, a. A grate or ntensil for warming meat 
CuA-aElUlli^* a. A rough-grained leather. CVoU. 
gipItSMlEllf', [shp-^n', & fr. P. JL E.F.Jd.i shH^^ 
ITt] a. {tSagrin, Fr.] Ill-humor, vexation; nnntlftca- 
fion. 

(riia-penO V.o. Ji oruoaiirBo ; pp.cifAoaia- 
lao, OHAoaiazn.j To mortify ; to vex ; to put out of tem- 

0, Fretftil; morose; splenetie. Cemgfbee, 
Ckllil, a. [cAstas, Fr.l A series of connected links or 
rings ; a manacle ; a fetter ; a bond ; a connected series. 


OhA]n, V. a, (t. oNAiaan ; pp. ohaiaiao, oHAtwao.] To 
fhsten with a chain ; to confine ; to entUtve ; to unite. 

0BAlM'LB8S,*a. Having no chain ; unrestrained. Bpron, 

ChAin^FUMP, a. (JVaat) A putnp used in large vessels. 

OHAijf'SHdT, a. Bullets or half bullets fostened togefbet 
by a chain or bar. 

CHAin^STlTCHyV a. A stitch or work resembling a chain. 

ChAib^woex, (chan^ilrk) a. Work with open spacesy 
like the Hnks of a chain* 

ChAir, (cb4r) a. rsAsnia,Fr.] A movaMe seat; a seat of 
justice or autfaortty ; a sedan ; a sort of open chaise : -—a 
socket of cast iron, used on railroads for receiving and 
securing the rails. — A jotni chair is one which secures the 
connection of two rails. Tanner. 

ChAib,* «. a. To place or cany in a chair. Richardson. 

ChAired,* (chird) a. Provided with or seated in a chair. 
Pope. 

ChAir'm^n, a. A presiding officer of a committee or of an 
assembly ; one who carries a sedan chair. 

^uAli^E, (shaz) a. [cAoue, Fr.] pi. ^iiAii^'^^. A light, 
two-WAMled pleasnre-caniage, commonly drawn by one 
horse. 

j0H^-LXs^TfC8,*a. pi. (Med.) Relaxing or softening medi* 
cines. Crabb. 

Eub-l^X^Zb,* a. [x^XoCa.] (Bet.) A spot on a seed indi- 
cating when the nucleus is united to the seminal in- 
teguments. P. Ope. 

£/HAL'c9-DdN.* n. (Afia.) A species of agate. Cleaocland, 

j0HXlr-CB-D5N'|c,* a. Relating to or containing cbaleo- 
dony. Brande. 

€hXl'ce-1)6-nt, or JEJHAL-cftiy^NY, [k&F8^&-D9,Ff; Jo, 
K. R. t kyl-sfidVn?; Sm. fTb. Brande.] a. (Afta.^ A sili- 
cions stone consisting Of several varienes, and or various 
colori, much used in jewelry ; said to have been originally 
found at Ohalcedon in Asia. 

j^HAL-cdsi'R^-PH^B, a. [xaXKoypd^os.] An engraver in 
bnHS and copper. 

£lH^ir-o&e^BA-PUl8Ty* a. One skilled in chakograpby. 
jpsh. 

jeHAi.-c6o'RA-PHY, (ksl-kbg'rs-fy) a. [xaAsoypa^fo.} Art 
of engraving on copper or bsass. 

or j6h>l-dA'|C,* o. Relating to Chaldea. 

GtlmeL 

Chai<-d£S%* or Euhi^BX'fc,* a. The language of Chal- 
d^ Aieh, 

n. A native of Chaldea. Oalmet. 

J0HAl*-D££^ya. Relatiim to Chaldea ; Chaldaic. Bp. Walton. 

V. a. To trick ; to injure. Butler. 

ChAl'drqn, or ChA]:.'drpn, J cbAwlMryn, E. Jo. K. Sm . ; 
cbki'drpn. P. J. ( chAMryn, W. F. f chk'dryn, S.] a. A dry 
measure of 36 bushels heaped measure, as of coals. Brande. 

IIChAl'ICE, (chai'fS) rchapfs, S. W. J.EF.Ja.K.8m. Wh. } 
kftP)8. P.] a. [eaiiz, L.] A cop : a bowl j a communion cupw 

||ChAl.')CED, (ch&I'ist) a. Having a cup, as a flower. 

ChAlk, (chkwk) a. A white fossil, or earthy limestone, 
being a carbonate of lime, much used in the arts. — Chalk 
for cheese, *'a very old expression, and not yet disused,’* 
says Dr. Johnson, denoting ** an inforior thing for what 
Is good.** Oower. 

ChAlk, (cbkwk) V. a. [i. chalked ; ra. chalkiao, chalked.] 
To rub, to mark, or to manure with chalk. 

OhAlx^-CDt-tye, n. One who digs chalk. 

CBAl.x^)-ir£88,* (cbkwk'^nAi) a. Quality of being chalky. 
Goldsmith. 

CukhKf-FlTj (chAwk^pXt) a. A pit in which chalk is dug. 

CHALK'-ST0NB,(chawk'8tbn) a. A small piece of chalk ; a 
calcareous concretion in the foet and hands of persons 
afiTected with the gout. 

ChAlk'y» (chkwk'e) o. Consisting of chalk ;^white. 

CHXl.'l.£lf9E, (ch&l'lynj) V. a. [ehallonger, ^.] [t. chal- 
lekoed; pp. cHALLzAoiNo, CHALLESGED.] To Call to an- 
swer for an offence by combat ; to defy ; to dare ; to ac- 
cose ; to claim. — (Law) To except to a Juror. 

ChAl'lxeoe, n. A summons to fight a duel or to combat : 
a call ; a demand ; a demand of something as due. — (JUts) 
An exception to a jury or juryman who is relumed to 
serve on a trial. 

CuXiJl^B^E’h~BLE, a. That may be challenged. 

OnAL^LXE^XE, n. One who challenges ; a claimant. 

9hAl^L| 8,« (shM'l?) n. An elegant, twilled, fine woollen 
Ihbric, ornamented with colored flowers ; used for ladies* 
diesses* W. Enep. 

tHiiA-LYB'£-Ai«» (k^lTb^^gn) a. Chalybeate. MUton. 

£iHVh£B^9-^TB, a. [diafyfts, JL] Impregnated with Iron ; 
relatbif to iron or steel. 

£iiiA-i.£B*9-ATB,* %. A medicine, substance, or fluid con- 
talDinf iron. Brande. 

pHlM, (Jeftm) n. [Pen.] The sovereign of Tartaiy. See 
Khaa. 

j0hA^iiA>* n. (Conch.) A gigantic genus of bivalve shells. 
Bosniltan. 

Bnx-xX'oKhN,* n. fConeh.) A family of acephalons In* 
mellibranchiate moUnskSyincludingthe olam-shelLBnmda 
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, (ih^-mSdO *. fPr.] The beat of the drum, u 
a aignal for a parley <Hr surrender. 

RChXx'bv^ [chim W m J. F» Jo. X* Snuf cWlm'b9r, & 


||CHXx'B9I^ [chim W fr. J. F Jo, X* Snuf cWlm'b9r, & 
E, t eb£m'b<9r or chlm'b^r, P,] n. [eAomftre, Pr.] An apart- 
ment in an npper atoixof a houae; a room ; a ^droom : a 
hollow apace ; a cavity ; a hollow ; the space between the 

S tea of a lock on a canal ; — a hall of justice or legiala. 

m ; a legislative body ; as, *<a ekamkor of peers or of 
deputies.** — Ckambor eom m or c e, a society of merchants 
and traders. 

|IOhAm*B5B, V. n. fi. 0RA.in)XK«D ; j»p. chambemwo, cham- 
aaaao.] To reside as in a chamber ; to be wanton. Jfic- 
eols. 

]j€HXx*Bipit, «. a. To shut up, os in a chamber. Shak. 
MCHtH'BVB^oCif'cji., n. Private or secret council. Shak, 
KOHAx*BKR-CdON*6ii;L, ». A counsellor who gives his opin- 
ion or advice, but does not plead in court. 
||CHlx*BBBED,'^(ch9un^b9rd) a. Hairing chambers or cells. 
Bucklmd, 

MChJm'b^e-^e, *. A man of intrigue. Shak, [r.] [ber. 
CHii.M*B7R~F£i.*L5w, n. One occupying the same rhum- 
|jCHiM'B¥R-HXNO'iN©,n. Tapestry of a chamber. Shak, 
f^AN*B9R-lN©, n. Intrigue : wantonness. Romana. 
OkXm'b^R-lain, (ch&m^b9r4{n) n. An overseer of the 
chamter, as of an inn : — a receiver of revenues ; a high 
offleerin European courts. — In England, the lord great 
chamberlain^ or king*e chamberlain^ is one of the three great 
oiScers of the king’s househdd ; the lord great thatnber- 
Imn of England (not of the household) is the sixth great 
offlcer of state. 

0 hAk'B9R-la|I»4b1p, n. The office of a chamberlain. 
OHlK'B^B-LtE, n. Urine. Shak, 

CbAm^b^r-xAid, n. A servant who has the care of bed- 
rooms, and waits on a lady. 

CfHAM'B¥B-P6T,* n, A vessel for a bedchamber. Shak. 
ChAx'b^r-PrXo'tjce, I*. The business of a chamber- 
counsel. 

OHAM'B¥R-WtN*D6w,*n.The window of a chamber. Shak. 
10hAmb*L¥T, or i0HXME'LO'^(kftmMf!t)i». See Camlet. 
fCHXMB'L^T, (k&m'l^t) V, a. To vaiy ; to variegate. Bacon. 
£;hXm'be?L. (kim'br?!) n. The bend of the hind leg of a 
horse : gambrel. See Gambrbu 

(ka-mS'I$-9n) n. [xauatXicor.] n, (ZooL) 
A lixard-like reptile of the family of saurians, noted for 
changing its color.— A kind of thistle. 
eHiL-M£'L]p-^N-IZE, t. a. To chan goto many colors, [r.] 

CHAM'F^B, e. 0. [t. GHAMPEBED ; pp. CHAMFERirrO, CRAM- 

PERED.] To channel ; to make furrows or gutters upon a 
column ; to flute, as a column ; to grind to an edge on 
one side only. 

ChXk'V^R, n. {Carpentry) A groove to receive the tenon ; 

• a sort of bevelled acute-angled edge. 

ChXm'p^r-In©,* «. The act of grinding down on one 
side, as edge-tools. Hamilton, 

ChXm'FR^T, h. Same as chamfer. See Chamfer. 
£;hXm'L1 PT, (kSm'l^t) n. See Camlet. 

Chamois^ (shllm'm? or shf-mifl') fshSlm'm?, P. E. Wb., 
sb»-ra«lS S. W. J. F. Jo. { shim'wa, Sw.] n. [Fr.j A spe- 
cies of antelope or wild goat which inhabits the Alpine 
regions, and ft-om the skin of which the leather called 
shammy is made. 

Chamoibite,* n, (Mm.) An ore or oxide of iron. Dana. 
ChXx'q-xIle, (k&m'9-nill) n. A planL See Camomile. 
ChXmp, V. a. Uhampayer^ Fr.] [i. champed ; pp. ohampiho, 
CHAMPED.] To bite or crush with a frequent actiim of the 
teeth ; to devour. 

CiiXmp, t>. a. To bite frequently. 

CuXmp,’*' n. (Jtreh.) A small sloping surface. Francis. 
('hXm-pXoneJ^ (sh&m-pan') [sham-pan', S. W. J. ^ F. Ja. ; 
sbftm'pan, K.j n. [Fr.] [from Champagne in France.} A 
light, sparkling wine. 


9hXm-pAIOJv', (sham-pan') [chXm'pan, W. F. f sbXm-pan', 
P. E. Wb. ! cham-pan', S. ; sbam'pan, J. Ja.] n, [emm^ 
pagnct Fr.J A flat, open country. 

Chax-pXion', (sham-pan') a. Open, or flat. Milton. ' 
ChXmp']^ r, n. A biter, or nibbler. Spectator. 
9 hXm'P¥B-TPB, fu [champareeitr, Fr.] (Late) One who 
moves suits, and pursues them at his own cost, in order 
to have part of the gains. CoteeL 
C^Xx'PVB-Ty, (sbam'p^r-t9) [sham'p^r-t?, JT. / ebam'per- 
Jo. i sh^m-j^r'tQ, Sm.] n. A maintenance of any man 
in his suit, upon condititm of having part of the thing 
when it Is recovered. 

CnXxP'vBElN,* n. Same as cXai:/VoR. See Oharfboit. 
ChAM-pYoit'qn, (sham-pln'yvn) n. [Fr.] A species of 
mushroom, highly flavored and toug^, used for making 
catchup. 


CaXx'Pf-QN, n. [ekamjdont Fr.] A single combatant; a 
hero.— (Low) A judicial combatant either in his own case 
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CHX?rcE,ii. [Fr.] A fortuitous event ; fortune ; accident f 
success i misfortune ; unlucky accident ; possibility of any 
occurrence ; risk ; basard ; casualty ; luck. — The the^ 
or doctrine tf eJumees is a branch of analysis, which treats 
of the probability of fUture events. 

ChAnce, a. Happening by chance ; fortuitous. Dryden. 
GhXncs, ad. By chance ; perchance. Gray. 

Change, v, n, [i chahobd ; pp, cHAifciiro, onAircEo.} To 
occlir accidentally ; to happen. 
tC{iANCB'^-«LE, a. Accidental, t^dnep, 
jChAnce'pOl, a. Hazardous. Sponsor. 

GhXn'c$l,r. [caaceZK, L.j The eastern part of a church 
In which the altar is placed ; generally divided from the 
rest by a screen or raUing. 

GhAn'c¥I>-lpr, r. [eanemariust L.] (Law) A high judicial 
officer, presiding over a court of chancoiy or other court. 
The lord htghrchoMceUor England presides in the courts 
uf equiw or chancery, and fa the keeper of the great 
seal. — The chancellor gf the exchequer presides in the court 
of exchequer, and takes care of the interest of the crown ; 
and be is the highest finance officer in the British govern 
ment. — The chancellor of Mew York presides In the court 
of chancery. — A chancellor of a bishopric or a diocese is one 
appointed to hold the bishop’s courts. — A chancellor qf a 
unweratty is an officer who seals the diplomas, Ac. 
GhAn'C¥L-lor-8h1p, lu The office of chancellor. Camden. 
GHXN'c]9Li>TX-BiiE,'^tt. The communion-table in a church. 
Mdton. 

CaANCE-MfiD'LiPT* t*. [ehaude and milie, Fr.] The kiU- 
ing of a person by chance, when the killer was doing a 
lawful act. 

GiiAn'C¥R-t. n. (Law) A high court of equity ; a court 
exercising Jurisdiction at law, mainly in equity. 
^HXn'cre, ( 8h&ngk'9r) b. [chancre^ Pr.] An ulcer, usually 
arisiog from venereal virus. 

ChXn'crovi^ (shftngk'rvs) «. Having chancres. 
VhXn-D¥-li£r', (8hin-d?46r') b. fPr.J A branch for can- 
dles or lamps. — (Fort.) A kind or movable parapet 
GhAnd'ler, n. A dealer; a^ a tnilow-cAand^, a ship- 
chandler^ a com-c&aiuUer. — The word is not now used 
without a prefix, which determines its particular meaning. 
tCuAND'L¥R-LV, fl. Like a chandler. Mdton. 
CHAND'L¥R-y, n. The articles sold by a chandler. 
fGHAN'DRy, n. A place where the candles are kept. B 
Jonson. [a horse’s head. See CHARFaoif. 

ChXn'fejn, (shan'frio) n. [chanfreiny Pr.] The fore part of 
ChXnIjIE, V. a. [changeTy Pr.] [i chahoed ; pp. ohanoino, 
CHANGED.] To put one thing in the place of another ; to 
quit some thing for the sake of another; to give and 
take reciprocally ; to alter ; to commute ; to exchange : to 
barter ; to give smaller money for larger, the value being 
equal. 

5:^ “This word, with others of the same form, such 
as rangBy strangCy mangey Ac., are, in the West of 
England, monounced with the short sound of a in ran, 
many Ac. The same may be observed of the a in the first 
syllable of angely anmenty Ac., which, in that part of the 
kingdom, sounds like the article an.” Walker.— -The same 
pronunciation of these words is not uncommon in some 

J rts of the U. S., but it does not appear to be supported 
any of the English orthodpists. 

Ni^E, V. n. To undergo change ; to alter. 

GhXnoe. n. Alteration ; mutation ; variety ; variation ; 
revolution ; vicissitude ; novelty ; the exchange of money 
for money; small money. — A mode of sounding bells: 
— a contraction for exchange. * 

CHXN^E-^-BlL'i-Ty,* n. Quality of being changeable. Ed 
Eney. 

GrXn^e'a-ble, a. Subject to change ; inconstant ; fickle ; 

mutable ; variable ; unstable ; uncertain ; wavering. 
CHXN^E'^-BLE-Nfiss, B. duality of being changeable 
OiiXN^E'A-BLy, ad. Inconstantly ; variably. 

GhXn^ed,* (ch&irid)p. a. Mtered : made diflTerent. 
GhXn^^e'pOl, a. Pull of change. Spenser. 
GHXN^E'pOL-Ly,* ad. In a changeful manner. Dr. Allen, 
GHXN^E'POL-Nfiss,* n. duality of being changefuK Bos’ 
weU, 

CHXN9E'L]9a8, a. Free from change. Sidney. 
GhXn©e'l|NG1, n. A child left or taken in the place of 
anotner ; an idiot ; a natural ; one apt to change. 
ChXni^'VR, n. One who changes : a money-changer. 
CiiXn^'in©,* p. 0. Altering ; making or becoming different 
CHXN©'|NeK-Pi£cE,* n. One fickle-minded. Shak, 
ChXn'^^l, n. [eXenoZ, Fr.] The hollow bed of running 
water ; a long cavity ; a strait or narrow sea ; a furro# 
on a pillar. — Channel of a ahtpy a strong, narrow platform 
of thick plank, protecting ftom the outnde of a ship. 

CHXn'NVL, V. a. [u CHANBELLED ; W, CHANNBLLINO 

CHANNELLED.] To cut in chonnels. Shak. 

I CnXN'NJgLLED,* (ohXa'n^d) p. a. Having channels or 
grooves. 

CJiXje'sdNy (shKn'sSn) n. [Fr.] A song. Shak. 
ChXN’SQN-nMittX y*n, [^.} A little song. Crahh. 
ChXnt, r. a. [chanter, Pr.j [». chanted, pp. chantjno. 


.CHANTED, pp. chantjno. 
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oMAimtD.] To sine ; to celeUrate by song ; to sing *ii tile 
ciittrch or cethednU seirice. 

CaANT, e. n. To Bing, lu in tbe churcb service 
CHJlinr» «. Ao ecckoiasUca) eong adapted to tbe pfabos 
and litanies : a port of the churco service ; a song i mel- 
ody. 

CnlNT'^R, n. One who chants ; a singer : aonaster. 
CalN'TI-CLftR, n. [ekaiUer and cZeir, Pr.] A crowing 
cock ; a loud crower. ^ 

ChAnt'r^ss, n. A woman who chants. MUton. 
ChAr'trv, n. An endowed chapel for priests to sing mass 
in for the souls of ttie donors. SAak* 
i0H^-dL^p-GY»* history or description of chaos. 

Cradb. [R*1 

i0HA^d8, (kS*^) n. [xdo{,] A confUsed mass ; confusion ; 
the mass of matter supposed to be in conftision before it 
was divided and arranged by the Creator. — This word is 
very rarely used in the plural. 

J0HA'ips-L.lKB,* 0 . Resembling chaos. Pope, 

J0HA-6T^ICy a. Confbsed ; indigested. Derhmn. 

HChap, (chftp or chBp) [ch5p, S. fV, P. J. F. Jo. f ch&p, Sm, 
Wb, Kenriek) chftp or ch8p, AT.] o. a. [t. chipped ; pp. 
cHAPPino, chappsdJ To break into clefts or gapings ; to 
become sore by small openings, as the hands. 


jCHAP, (cb&p or chto) n. A clefi ; an aperture. Burnet. 

Cbap, (chl^) n. The upper or under port of a boast's 
mouth. 

^hXp, e. n. To cheapen j to bargain. 

CnXp, (ch&p) II. An abbreviation of ekapmmi,^A dealer} 
A cbeapener ,* an inferior person ; a boy : — used familiar- 
ly and laxly, like the word^fidlow, 

ChAP£, ft. [ekqpej FV.] A thin plate of metal at the point 
of a scabbard ; the catch of a buckle. SAak. 

CSAPEAU^ (shap'd) n. [Fr.] pL Ft. cbapeavX} Eng. 
CHAPEAUa. (sh&p'Sz) A bat.->~-(tfer.) A cap or coronet. 

ChXp']^!., r. (eeqfella. L.} A place of worship attached to 
a church or subordinate to it; a place of worship, as of 
the English Dissenters, not being styled a church ; a 
meeting-house: — a Junction of workmen in a printing- 
office, tor the purpose of enforcing order. 

^hXp'iSSL, V. a. To deposit in a chapel. Beaum. ^ FL 

ChXp£'l.¥S8, a. Wanting a chape. Shak. 

CnXp'Elr-iiA-Ny, n. A chapel and jurisdiction within the 
precincts of a church, and subordinate to it. Ayhfft. 

CHXp'¥lr.RV, ». The jurisdiction of a chapel. 

HPJSrAjF^-PJi-Ohr. [shafK^r-dn, Jo., shap-^r-on', W . ; shap'^- 
rdn, P. f sbapV-^iiS} [^^0 A kind of hood or 

cap. Camden. 

bCHXp']^R-dN, V. a. To attend on a lady in public. 

CHAP'pXLLElf, (cbSp'fkln) a. Having tbe lower chap de- 
pressed j hence, dispirited ; silenced. B. Jonean. 

OuXp'I-T^R, n. [ckaptteauj Pr.) (ArcA.) An old word for 
the capital of a column. Exoa. — (Law) An article deliv- 
ered by a Justice in his charge to the inquest 

.CBLXp'LAfN, (cbap'lin) It. [capellanua, 1^.] One Who per- 
forms divine aeiVice in the army, navy, a public body, or 
a fiunily. 

OHXp'LA|k-CY, (chap'lin-ae) n. The office of a chaplain. 

ChXp'lain-BT,* n. Same as ckapUuney. P. Cyc. 

CHlP'LAjN-aHlP, n. Chaplaincy ; the office or revenue of 
a chapel. [SAoX. 

CHAP'LgiSS, (cbSp'l^s) a. Without flesh about the mouth. 

CHiP'LlgT, n. [cAapelet, Fr.] A garland or wreath for the 
head : — a string of beads used in the Romish church ; a 
rosary ; [a small chapel. Srnmmtmd.] — (Arch.) A small 
ornament cut in beads. 

ChXp'iliin, «. One who buys and sells ; a cheapener ; a 
aeller ; a market-man. SAak. 

IjCHAP'PT, (chkp'p^ or cb5p'p9) a. Cleft ; cut asunder. 

CHAPS, (chops) n, pU of Chap. The mouth of a beast 

KCHAPT, (ebdpt or cb5{R^. from Chap. Chapped. Dryden. 

CHXP'TJgR, R. [ehmritrej Fr.] A division of a book ; a de- 
cretal epiatle ; a body eonsiating of tbe dean, prebends, 
and other clergymen attached to a cathedral or collegiate 
clrareh. — Chapt»r-kou»e. a room in a cathedral where the 
dean and chapter aaaemhie. 

JOhXp't^se, «. o. To tax ; to rebuke ; to correct Dryden. 

CHXp'TRigL, R* (Arch.) An impoat of support of an arch. 

ChXp'woh-ah,* (cbk^wflm-an) n. A woman who buya 
and aella. Maaetnrer, 

ChXb, r. a aroalL delicate flab of the aalmon or trout kind. 


HCHAP'PT, (chkp'p^ or cb5p'p9) a. i 
Chaps, (chops) r. pL of Chap. Tbe i 


rstRPor. 

ChXr, r. a small, delicate flab of tbe aalmon or trout kind. 

CHjiB, V. a. [i OBARaan; pp, oHAaaiiro, CHAmaaD.I To 
bore wood to a black cinder ; to bum partially ; to new, 
or wmrk. 

CaJUt ChAkb, or Oh 5£1;, a. Work done by tbe day ; a 
miau jerib taak. —This colloquial word is spelled ebar 
in Boost of the Enaliah dictionaries, and pronounced 
oMrsf but in Ittcharason's it it printed cAor^ (also cAars- 
wosMR.) Qouowiw, in his “ Provincial JDietionsrjt” 
wiilaa alaor, and ekiar^omem ; and Palmer, in hia ^*Di- 
•leet of Donmahire,'* ekure. In the U. 8., it is aornmon- 
ty pnMiouiiced ekOre. Bee Cmoee. 

or OhArx, «. a. To work by the day } to do Uttle 


ChAr, or ChArs. V, a. To perform a buainoss. Ray. 
tCHAR'^OT, or jEhXe'xct, r. An inscription. SkeUen. 
CHXR'^iO-TgiR, fkttr'ak49r) n. [ekaracUr^h^] A distinctive 
property or mark by which any thing is aeparated flrora 
another ; a cast ; a turn ; a description ; a mark ; a stamp ; 
a letter used in writing or printing ; the manner of writ- 
ing ; a representation of personal qualities ; tbe persoa 
with his assemblage of qualities ; the assemblage of qual- 
ities simply ; reputation ; repute. 
j0hXr'ac-T]^r, e. a. I'o inscribe ; to engrave. Skat. [r.J 
fjCHXR'^o-T^R-lf M, R. Distinction of character. Bp, Hall. 
ChXr-j^o-ti^R-Is'tic, r. That which constitutes or marks 
the character. — (LogarUAme) An exponent. 
j0HXR-^c-T9R4a'Tic, ) a. That constitutes the char- 
j0hXr-^c-t?r-T8'ti-c^l, I acter; indicating character. 
J0HXR-AC-TYiR-lB'T|-o^Lr-LY, ad. In a characteristic man- 
ner. 

j0uXR-^c-T9R-Ys'T][-c^-if£s8, R. duality of being chap* 
acterfstic. 

EhXr-ac-t^r-i-zX'tiqn,* r. Act of characterizing. Dr, 
JV. Drake. [R.J 

J0 hXr'AC-T9 R-2ZE, V. a, [i. CHARACTaRizsD ; pp. ckaii- 
aotrrieino, characterized.] To give the peculiar qual- 
ities of ; to describe or exhibit by qualities ; to designate. 
J0 hXr'AC-T]PR-l£8S, a. Without a character. Shtde, 
ieHXR'^c-T]pE-MA'K.¥R,* R. One who draws characters. 
H'brbicrion. 

tJeHXR'.jiO-T¥R-Y, n. Impression ; mark. SAak. 
^H4-EAi>E>^ (sha-rad^) n. [Fr.] A species of riddle, usual- 
ly in verse. Oraoea. 

QHXR'BdH,* R. [Pr.] A little, black spot or mark remaining 
after the large ^t in the cavity of the corner tooth of a 
horse is gone. FVmn. Ency. 

Char'coal, n. Coal made by charring or burning wood 
under turf, or with little access of air ; coal from wood. 
ChXrd, n.[eAardony Fr.] A term used for the footstalks and 
midrib of^artichokes, cardooiis, and white beet, in a pecu- 
liar mode of cultivation. 

ChArs,* r. A narrow street or court. — CAare-foot, the 
end of a narrow street or court. Lord Eldon, [North of 
Eng.] — See Char and Chore. 

^har'prqn,* r. [chanfrein^ Fr.] A plate of steel, or piece of 
leather, to protect the face of a horse in plate-armor JBrands 
CHARi^E, V, a. [chargeTy Fr.J [i. charoed ; pp. chaboing, 
CHARGED.] To intrust ; to impute as a debt , to impute as 
a crime or fault ; to accuse ; to impeach ; to arraign ; to 
inculpate ; to command ; to enjoin ; to commit , to con- 
fide ; to load. 

Charge, «. n. To make an onset OranviUe. 

ChXr^e, n. Cure , pn'cept , mandate ; injunction ; trust ; 
accusation ; imputation ; an opinion expressed by a court 
to a Jury ; an exhortation of a judge to a jury, of a bisli 
op to his clergy, or one clergyman to another: — sum 
charged ; price ; expense ; cost : — onset ; assault : attack ; 
encounter : — a load ; a burden , tbe quantity of powder 
and ball put into a gun. — (/fer.) The bearing or figure 
depicted on an escutcheon. 

ChXr^e'A-RI^Bi o* 'I'hat may be charged ; expensive ; 

costly ; imputable, as a debt or crime. 
ChAr 9 E'a-ble-n£ 8 ^ n. State of being chargeable. 
Ghar^e'a-BLY, ad. Expensively. AscKam, 

Charged,* (chsijd) p, a. Commanded; exhorted; ae 
cused ; loaded. 

gsAREE d'affaires * (shilr-zba'dXf-fir') n. [Pr.] pL 
pSARoks iFAffaires. The third or lowest class of 
foreign ministers, according to the regulations adopted at 
tbe Congress of Vienna. Brande. 
fCuABijiE'FOL, a. Expensive ; costly. SAak. 
ChXroe'-H50s£,* r. a free school, or a common school. 
Skak. 

CHXBtjiErLXBS, o. Free from charge ; cheap. 

Chari^'^R, r. One who charges ; a large dish ; R war-horse 
of an officer. 

ChXro'j«t,* r. a maker or writer of charges. jDr. Dibdm. 
ChAr^I-ly, or ChA'r)-ly, ad. Warily ; cautiously ; frugal- 
ly. SAak. 

CbAr')-b£b8, or CHX'Ri-Efisa, R. Caution ; nicety. Skak. 
CuXR'i-dc,* R. A kind of herb. Qrabb. 

CHXR'i-<?T, R, \ettr-Tkody Welsh.] A wheel-carriage of 
pleasure or st^ ; a cor formerly used in war ; a half- 
coach. * 

ChXr'i-qt, r. 0 . To convey in a chariot. MiUon. 
CHXE-i-^T-££R', R, One who drives a chariot* 
CHXE-i-pT-fi£R'|ifo,* n. The aa of driving or managing 
chariots. P. Cyc. 

ChAr^I-PT-MXn, n. The driver of a chariot. 2 CAron, 
CHAR'}-<>T-aXoE, R. A race with chariots. Addteon. 
CnXR'HjT-BA'o^B,* R. One em|floyed in a cbaiioC-racek 
Creo^ 

CHXR^H>T~WHfi£x*,« R. The wheel of a chariot Skak, 
ChXr')-T;^-bls, a. Full of charity ; partaking of charity ; 
kind ; bountiful ; candid ; benevolent ; kind in ghri^ 
alme, or in jndging of otbera. 

ChXr'}-Tj^-ble-n£bb, r. Tim quality of being ebarttabie 
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CaXA^oT^-BLVi la a charitable manner. 
tCHAa'l-T^-TlTX, 0. DlspOMd to tenderaeu. Felh 
ChXb,'(>TV, n. {ckantM^ L.] Good affection ; tendemeas ; 
klndaeu : good-will ; beaevdence ; active goodness ; lib- 
erality to the poor ; alms : — universal love to human kind. 
CaXR^|-TY>S)0KddL,* M. A school supported by charity. 
BudgeU, 

^hXrk, e. n. To bnm to a black cinder : to char. 
yaAR^LA-TXN. a. rokarlotan, Pr.l A quack ; a mountebank. 
yHXR-LA-TXir^}0,* a. Resemfaliag a cbariatan. Sir E, 
Brydgea, 

OnXR-Lf-TXN'1-CAL, o. Quackish ; empirical. Qnoleij. 
ChAr-LA-tAn^1-cal-i.Y,* ad. Like a charlatan. Johnson. 
yuXR'LA-TAN-I^M,'*' n. Q.uackery j charlatanry. Bru. CrUte. 
Char^la-tan-ry, n. duackeryj empiricism j deceit. 
ChXrlbi^’i|1-WAIn', (chiiiz'^z-wan^) n. (jSatron.) A name 
sometimes given to the constellation Ursa Mgjor or Great 
Bear. 

CuAr'IkPck, n. A weedy or wild species of the mustard 
family, with a yellow flower. 

CaARM, n. [cAome, Fr.] Words, sounds, philters, or char- 
acters of occult power , enchantment ; spell ; fascination ; 
incantation ; something of power to gain the affections. 

CuXRX, V. «. fu CHARMSD ; pp. CHARMINO, CHAHMED.] To 

sustain or subdue by some secret power; to bewitch ; to 
enchant ; to delight , to fascinate ; to enrapture. 

Charm, v. tu To act as a charm ; to sound harmonically. 
CiiXrmed, (chilrmd)y. a. Enchanted ; fhscinated. 
Charm'bR, n. One who charms; an enchanter ; one much 
loved : a word of endearment. 

CHARM'BR>fi8S, n. An enchantress. Chaucer. Fh*] 
Charm'fOl, o. Abounding with charms. Cotoley. [R.] 
CiiARM^lNd, p. 0. Pleasing in a high degree , deligiitml. 
CHXRM'jNd-LY, od. In a charming manner. Shak. 
Charm^1NG1-r£ss, r. The quality of being delightAil. 
ChXrm'lbss,* o. Destitute of charms or beauty. Sw\fL 
ChXr'n¥-c6,* 71. A sort of sweet Spanish wine. Shak. 
Ghar'nbl, a. [Fr.] Containing flesh, or dead bodies. 
ChAr^nbl,* 7u a repository for the bones of the dead ; 
a charnel-house. Young:. 

CUAR'NBL-HdOsE, n. [cAottum*, Fr.] A place under a 
church, or appended to one, where the bones of the dead 
are reposited. Shak. 

ChXr'bYj* Burned, as charcoal ; having charcoal. Smart. 
ChXrt, [chart. P. E. Sm. Wb. ; kart or (mart, S. W. J. F. 
Jo. K.] n. I cAarta, L.] A map , a hydrographic or marine 
map. or a (telineation of coasts, shoals, isles, rocks, Ac., 
for the use of seamen. 

(kar'tg) n. [L.] A charter; a public deed con- 
veying a gmnt. Orahh. [pai»er. Brandt. 

J0HAR-Ti'cEOVS,* (-sh^s) o. (BoU) Papery ; resembling 
pjsrXiiTE,* fshart) w. [Fr.] The fundamental law or con- 
stitution of the French monarchy, as established on the 
restoration of l^iouis XVIII., in 1814. 

ChXr'tel, n. Bee Cartel. 

Ch'ar'ter, n. [cAarta, 1..] A writing or written paper be- 
stowmg privileges or rignts ; privilege ; immunity. 

CrXR'T^R^ V. a. [u CHARTERED ; pp. CHARTERING, CHAR- 
TERED.] To establish by charter : to incorporate : — to let 
and hire a ship on contract. Burke, 

CuXr^tered, fchar't^rd) p. a. Endowed with or protected 
by a charter , privileged. Shak. Hired. 

Char'ter-er,*ii. One who charters. — In Cheshire, Eng., 
a freeholder. Crabb. 

CiiXr'ter-Ist,^ 71. An adherent to the charter. OctU. Mag. 
Char'TER-LAnd, 7*. (Loir) I^ond held by charter. Coke. 
ChXr'ter-PAr'TY, 71. [cAoT^e poT^ifl, Fr.] {Com.) An in- 
denture or agreement made between merchants and sea- 
faring men, concerning their merchandise, Ac. 
Char'tI§m,* 71. Adherence to the charter ; radical reform ; 
a name adopted by a party of radical reformers in Eng- 
land. Carlyle. 

Cu^R-TdM'E-i’^ki'^ ^ All instrument for measuring maps 
and charts. Hamulon. 

^HAR'TJtEUSE,* (shlr'trSz) 71. [Fr.] A monastery of Car- 
thusians. Shak. 

^HARTREUXy* (shkr^trfl) R. [Fr.] A Carthusian friar or 
monk. P. Cyc. 

Char'tv-l^-rV, r. See Cartulary. 

ChAr'-Wo-man. (chir'wflm-gn) r. A woman who works 
by the day, or (loes small jobs. StoifL See Char. 

ChAr'v* (chAr'9 or cha'r^) o.Carefhl ; cautious ; shy , wary. 
CHA8E,v.a. [cAower, Fr.] [u chased ;pp. chasiro, chased.] 
To pursue, as an enemy, or as game ; to hunt ; to pursue ; 
to drive away; to emboss, as metals; to enchase. See 
Enchase. 

ChAbe. r. Hunting : pursuit of any thing followed or hunt- 
ed ; fitness to be bunted ; a race ; hunt ; game hunted : 
open ground stored with game : a park ; a row or rank of 
plants or trees : — the length of a gun’s bore. — {Printing) 
An iron ftame to confine type* set In pages — In ten- 
nis, a term signifying the spot where a ball falls, beyond 
which the adversary must strike hii ball, to gain a chase. 
CaAff a~bl£, o. Fit to be chased. Oover. 


ChAsb'-GOn, r, (JVlsmt.) A gun lying at the head to fire on 
a vessel that is pursued. Drydem, 

ChAs'er, r. One who chases : a buntm’ ; an enchaser. 
ChAsm, (kttzm) R. ix^trpa.) A breach unclosed ; a jdaco 
unfilled ; a vacuity ; an opening ; a cleft. 

Charmed, (IdLsmd) a. Having mps or openings. 
ChA^m'y,* «. Having chasms. Wordsworth, [r.] 

(sh*Li'sE-lA«) i«._rFr.] A sort of grape. 
^HXs-SEifR\* (sbAs-sUr'} r. [frj A hunter ; a horseman { 
one of aseleot body of light infantry. GroAA. 

ChAste, o. [cortNs. L.] Pure firom fornication or adultery ; 
free from obscenity ; without staia ; modest ; virtuous ; 
uncorrupt ; pure in taste and style, 

ChAste^-e 7 ed, (chagt'ld)a. Having modest eyes. CoUtns. 
CiiAste'ly, sd. In a chaste manner; purely. 

IIChAst^ek, (chSs'sn) [ch&s'tn, S.W.J.E.Ja,K.i chSs'sn, 
P. F. Sm. i?.j V. a. [u chastened ; pp. chastening, chast- 
ened.] To correct; to punish ; to chastise. fiOr‘*Thii 
word IS sometimes fhlsely pronounced with the a shcHt^ 
so as to rhyme with /ostsR.” Walker. 

||ChA8T-ened,* (ch&'snd) p. a. Corrected ; having suffered 
chastisement. 

IjCHAsT'EN-EB, (ch&^sn-^r) r. One who chastens. 
ChAste' NESS, 7k CAuality of being chaste; chastity. 
IJChAs'ten-Ino,'* 7k Correction , chastisement. Hebrews, 
CHAS-Ti9'A-BLK, a. That may be chastised. 

Chas-tI§e\ e. a, [cAostier, Fr.l [k chastised ; pp, chas 
T iBiNo, chastised.] To chosten , to correct; to punish ; 
to reduce to order ; to repress. 

CHA8-Tl9ED',*(chas-tIzdO p.o. Punished ; reduced to order, 
CHXs'TiSE-MftNT, [chds'tiz-meiit, S. W. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. 
Wb. i cnas^Iz'ment or ch&8't)z-mdnt, P.] ik Act of chas- 
tening ; correction ; punishment. 

ChX 8-T19'EB» N* One who chastises, Sandys. 

ChAs'T|-TY, [chas't^te, W. j. E. F. Ja. Sm. Wb. ,* chas'te- 
S. P.] 7k [castitas, L.] State of being chaste ; purity 
of the body ; purity of manners ; continence ; freedom 
from impurity. 

CHX§'v-BLE,*n. [Fr.] A priest’s cope, used at mass. Crabb. 
UHXT, 7J. 7k [k chatted, pp. CHATTING, CHATTED.] To 
converse or talk freely or at ease ; to prattle ; to chatter ; 
to prate. 

fCHAT, V. a. To talk of. ShaJe. 

ChAt, 7k Idle talk ; prate : — a twig or little stick. 
gMATEAUy (shat-50 »• [FrJ pi. Fr. chateaux Eng. 
CHATEAUS, (shat-dz') A French castle ; a country seat. 
Burke. 

QHAT'E-l*fiT, (shat'?-15t) n. [Fr. diminut. of chateau.'] A 
little castle Chambers. 

9 hXt'el-L^-nv, [shat'^l-l^n-^, S. E.F. Ja.; chat'^-l^n-?, 
W. P.] 7k The lordship of a castle. Simfu Bee Castsl- 

LANT. 

9 h^-t 5^'XNT,* or 9 hAt'P-yXnt,* a. [Fr.] (.Win.) Emit- 
ting rays , having a changeable, undulating lustre, like 
that of a cat’s eye in the dark. Cleavdand. 
9HA-Toi^'MENT,* 7k [chatoyement, Fr.] {Min.) A change or 
play of colors. Cleaveland. 

ChAt-Pq-tA't6e 9,* 7k pL Small potatoes, such as are 
given to pigs. Brandt. 

ChAt'tel, (chat'tl or chat'9l) [chat'tl, S. W. J. F, K Sm 
Wb. ; chat'pl, P. Ja. K.] n. {Lmw) Any movable property , 
goods ; furniture. 

ChXt'TER, tj. 71. [caqwtery Fr.] [i. chattered ; pp* chat- 
tering, chattered.] To make a noisik as a pie or mon- 
key ; to clatter the teeth ; to talk idly, freely, or careless- 
ly ; to chat 

ChXt'ter, 7k Noise like that of a [de or monkey ; prate. 
ChAt-ter-A'tiqn,* 7k Act of chattering ; disposition of 
habit of talking much. Wilberforce. [Colloquiatj 
CnXT'TER-Bdx, fk An incessant talker. 

ChAt'ter-EB) n. One that chatters, an idle talker; a 
bird : the wax-wing. 

ChAt%EB-In(J, n. Idle or unprofitable talk. Watts. 
ChXt'ty, a. Chattering ; conversing freely. MounUigtu 
ChXt'wood, (chit'wiid) n. Little sticks ; fuel. 
tCHXu'HRpN, 7k See Chawdron. 

ChAu'PERj* A small table fiirnace. Francu, 
CHAVMONTELLEy (sha-mpn-tfil') R. [Fr.] A sort of pea^ 
tCnXUN, R. A gap ; a chasm. Cotp-ave. 

IChAun, r. 7k To open. Sherwood, 

ChXunt, (chftnt) V. See Chant. 

CHAv'Ei*f-BEB» [cAwMTie, Fr.] The chub ; the cbeven. 
Walton. 

ChAw, p. a. [kCHAWBD ;pp. chawing, chawed, fcH awe n.] 
To gnnd with the teeth ; to masticate ; to chew. Dry- 
den. — It is now nearly obsolete or vulgar# 

ChAw, r. [The chap ; the jaw. Ezekiel,] cad ; a chew. 
^HXw'DRpN, R. Entrails. Shak. 

ChAwn, n. See Chaun. 

CHXy'ROdT,* R. The root of a plant, cultivated in Ind^ 
and used for dyeing red. MeCuUooh, 

Ch£ap, (chSp) a. Bearing a low price ; etiey tg be had; 

common; not respected. ShaL 
fCHfiAP, (chSp) R. A market ; a bargain. Sidney. 
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OlllAP'ElV,(cb6|[nn)«u«. [{.OHSArxirso; vp. oMSArxfrtifO) 
oKKArxNBD.] To Attempt to buy ; to make cheap ; to ask 
the price of; to banpJn : to leesen value. 

CHftAP^SN>¥R, (cli6'pn<^; n. One who cheapeas. 
CiifiAP^Ly, (chSpM^) ai2. At a wnaH price. Shak. 
ChEap'w^ss, (chSi/n^s) n. Lowoem of price. Bmoh. 
Cm£ar, n, icv See Cmxsk. 

CHfiAr, (cbSO r. a. [i. chbatsd; pp. chbatiro, chbat- 
ao ] To defraud : to impose upon ; to tnck j to beguile. 
C7 h£at, n, A deceitful, dishonest act, defrauding one of 
his right ; a friiud ; a trick ; a person guilty of fhuid. 
Ch£at>-ble,* a. Capable of being cheated. 
Ch£at^A-ble-i«£ss, n. Liability to be cheated. Hammonds 
Cu£at'-Bb£ai>, n. Fine bread ; bought bread, [r.] 
CHEAT'ii:R, n. One who cheats ; a cheat. Shak, 
CuSAT'ip-RYy* ft. Fraud ; deception ; imposition. Jpkn 
Bull [K.] 

Ch£at'ino,*p. a. Practising fiaud; defrauding. 
ChSat'ino^* n. The act of defrauding ; fVaud. Smart 
Cju 5 -bXc'co,* a. Noting a small vessel, or large boat, so 
called fl-om the former name of the place where they are 
made, now Essex, in Massachusetts. C. Broum. 

Cu&OK, V. a. [^ehec, FV.l [u chbcxeo; m. chkckiito, 
cHBoxED.] To repress ; to curb ; to restrain ; to control , 
to reprove j to chide , to compare or examine with corre- 
sponding evidence ; to control by a counter reckoning. 
Ciificx, V. n. To stop ; to clash j to interfere j to keep re- 
pressed. 

Cb£ck, n. [rfekccjFr.] Repression; stop; restraint; curb; 
a reproof ; the person checking ; a forsaking of game by a 
hawk ; the corresponding cipher of a draft or order for 
money , the order itself ; a.terro used in the game of chess ; 
linen or cotton cloth fabricated in squares. 
Ch£ck'-Book,* (-bdk) «. A book kept by persons who 
liave accounts in a bank, containing blank forms of 
checks. Bouviar, 

ChBcK^I^R, V. a, [i. CHECKKRXO ; pp. CHE<?KERIIfG, CHECK- 
ERED.] To form into little squares of different colors; to 
variegate or diversify. 

Cfi£cK^ii:R, n. One who checks; checker-work. — pL A 
game on the checker-board 

Ch£ck'^r-Boabd, n. A board for playing checkers or 
draughts. Fox. 

ChEcx'i^reo,* {cbSck'fFd)p. a. Variegated; diversified. 
ChEck'^r^, n. pi A game played on a checkered board, 
in England usually called drau^hu. \ 

CHEcK°?:Rr-WoRK, (-wUrk) n. Work having cross stripes of 
different colors. 

CHtcK'Li^HS, a. Uncontrollable ; violent. Marston. 
CuEck^MATE, n. {ichec et maU Fr.] A movement on the 
chess-board that gams and finishes the game. Spenser. 

OhECK'UATE, V. a. [t« CHBCKliATSD; pp. CHECRMATINO, 

oRsciuiATXD.] To put in check ; to control ; to defeat ; 
to finish^ figuraflvefy. Skektnu 
CbKox^roi^l, n. A roB or book containing the names of 
such as are attend^tson jjpreat personages : —a list Bacon. 
CBtT}^T>iY^Rf*a. Noting a rich, fine-flavored cheese, made 
at Citedder, in Engkmd. Faniu Encp. 

CBfiD^DfR-PlNK,* R, (Bst) A flower ; a species of dian- 
thus. Booth. 

Oh££k, fb The side of the face below the eye : — among me- 
chanics, those parts of wrought objects that are double : 
and corresponaent — Cheek by jowl an old ex|;M«s8ion, i 
and not yet disused, signifying closeness, or face to ftice, i 
or right over against Beaum. Tj/- FI 
CbEEx'bXnd,* %. A strap of a headstall ; a throatband. 
Booth. * 

OB££K*Bdl(B, n. The bone of the cheek. Psalm Hi 
CuE£ked, (chekt) a. Brought near the cheek. Cotton, 
CuEEx'Td&TlL n. llie hinder tooth or tusk. Jbel. 
tCH££p, V. n. To pule or chirp as a young bird. Cotgrave. 
OhEEb, n. leMrOt Fr.] Enteitainment ; gayety ; air of the 
countenance; acclamation; shout of triumph or ap- 
plause. I 

(7b££r, V. 0. [i. eMRJtRMD ; pp. cHiBaiiro, cheerrd.] To j 
animate ; to enliven ; to applaud ; to incite ; to encour- 
age ; to comfort ; to gladden. 

CHEfiR. V. n. To grow gay or cheerful, jf, Pkikps, 
Ch££s'bR« R* One who cheers. Wotton. 

IlCufif R'Ffit, [chfir'fdl, P. J.E.Ja.8m. Wh. ; cli«rifai, S. ; 
cbSrinil or cli€r'nil, w, F. K.] a. Animated ; moderately 

i joyftil ; lively ; causing joy ; sprightly ; willing. 
Ca££B'FftL-LY) ad. In a cheerftil manner; willinglyl 
CH££B'F0L-N&8e, n. Quality of being cheerful. 
;h££b^(-ly, ad. Cheerfully. Beaum. 4- FI. 
Ch££b')-n£8s,* n. The state of being cheery. Bvlwor, 
CHfifix^}N»,* p. a. Promoting cheerfulness ; rooking ^taid. 
tCnfi£R'isH-N£s8, n. State of cheerftilness. MUUn, 
Cu££r'li^ 88, a. Dejected : joyless ; sad. Spenser. 
Cfl££E'Ly, «. Cheerful. Ray. — ad. Cheerfully. Shah, 
CHfifix'Bp, or CulR'RVPf e. a. To make cheerful ; to en- 
liven : to quicken^ to chirp. Dr. Ckevne, rCoUoquial.1 
Cxl££R%a Gay; ^Igbt^; cheerful. Oay. 

CnfffE, n. The curd or milk eompressM into a selid 


mass, and dried for Ibod; any thing in the fbiMr dl 
cheese. 

CHfCnB'cXiiB, n. A enke nmde of cords, sugar, and butter 
CH££9X'Lfip,« n. A bag in which rennet for cheese it 
kept. Fann.Eney. 

CHfi£9B'>MTTE,«ii. Ab insect found in cheese. Bottb 
CBfi£t^^-MBN-09n, (ch8z'in5ng-g?r)R. A dealer In cheese. 
CHfij^'-PAn-iNCl, a. Rind or paring of cheese. Beaum 

Cto£fi^'-pR£8s, n, A press in which cheese or curds ore 
pressed. Oay, 

CHfififE-REN^Nf T,* n. A wild, yellow dower. P. Cye, 
CH££9E'-VXT,yt. A wooden case for pressing curds. 
CHfifis^Y, a. Having the nature of cheese. ArbutknoU 
CHfifi^^,* sr CB£S'T4Ja,* n. (ZmL) Aspeaes of leopard. 

Brande, r 

CJYJfJ^i>*a:prjiE,*(8hMftvr') «. [Fr.] pi. cssrs-iFtstf- 
rxs. A capital performance ; a masterpiece. 
£5 heFrp-p£d,* b. See Chi roped. 

Chb-xo'a»* A Chinese porcelain clay. Maunder. 
j0HE'la,*«. The first pair of forclpah^d extremities 

of the crab, lototer, and other crustaceans. Brands, 
j0h£l'}-v6n,'* r. (jSnaL) The hollow at the flexure of the 
arm. Orabb. 


J0Hi5-i.tF'ER-oD8,* 0 . Furnished with claws. Smart. 
J0H£L'l-FOBW,*a. Having the form of a ‘claw. Smart. 

n. (BoL) A plant and dower; culled also 
aheU-ftower and snake-head. Farm. Ency. 
j0h?-l6'nI-a,* n. pL [xrAwi'i?.] (Zool) A genus of animals 
including tortoises and turtles , chelonians. Sir C. Bell 
j0hr-l5'N}-an,* n. iZsol.) An order of reptiles, including 
the tortoise, turtle, dec. Brande. 

(ke' 19 ) B. [chela, L.] The clavr of a sheR-fish. 

Broume. 

)|j0iiEM'lc,(kWik orkfiro'ik) la. Pertaining to 

j|j 0 HEM'|-CAi*»(Mm' 9 -ksI or kfim^^k^l) ) chemistry , re- 
sulting from the operation of natural agents. 

||Chem^1-c AL-LV, (klro' 9 -kflil-l?) ad. In a chemical maimer- 
(sh^-mSzO «. [Fr.J A shift. — {Fart,) A wall 
lining a bastion or ditch ; a lining or casing with stone. 
Ch£m-i-i^£tteI* n. [Fr.] An under waistcoat. Quin. 
|1Chem'I 8T, (kim'tst or kfira'ist) n. One who is versed m 
chemistry. 

tJCii]p-Mls'T)-c^L, a. Relating to chemistry; chemical. 
Burton. 

||£5HEM'ls-TRY.(klm'Mr? or kfim^is-tiv) R. 

** Chemistry,” as defined by Dr. Black, **i 8 the study or 
the effects 01 beat and mixture, with a view of discover- 
ing their general and subordinate laws, and of improving 
the useful arts ; ” or, as defined by Brande, •** it is that 
branch of natural knowledge which teaches us the prop- 
erties of elementary subetances, and of their mutual com- 
binations ; it inquires into the laws which effect, and into 
the powers which preside over, their union ; it examines 
the proportions in which they combine, and the modes 
of separating them when combined ; and endeavors to 
apply such knowledge to the explication of natural plie- 
Domena. and to useroJ purposes in the arts of life.’ 

J)O^Thi 8 word was formerly written diymistry; but 
the present established orthonra^y is chemutry. But al- 
though, in this word and its derivatives, y is changed to 
c, yet the pronunciation, for the most {mrt. remains un- 
changed. We, however, now often hear the words pro- 
nounced, accordmg to their present orthography, j^hdm'- 
)s-try, ^bem'ist, Ac. 

j0h£-N9-c6p'RQ-lIte,* r. (JlftR.) A species ot mineruL 
Dana. 

Cheque,* (ch6k) n. An order or draft for money. SuUwan. 
See Check. 

Cii£q'u£E, (cbek^er) v.Scn, See Checker. 

ChBq'u^b, (chSk'^r) n. [abbreviation of exchequer.] A 
treasury. 

ChEq'u^r, (ebSk'^r) n. A sort of stonework. Bee Chbck- 

BB. 

Ch£q'u:9R-R5z.l, ^h5k'^-r5l) b. See CuecuRoi.u 
Cu&Q'U^Ri^. n. pU See Chxcxeiu, and Ls auguts. 
CHfiQ'U]?B-WORK, w. See Checreb-Worb 
Chj^-quIn^, (ch^-kenO R* Soe Zechib. 

Ch£r') 8 U, V , a , [ chdrtr ^ Fr.] [». chebismbd ; pp , chkbiim- 
iNG, CHERISHED.] To treat tenderly, to nurse; to nur- 
ture: to encourage : to support ; to foster. 

Ch£r'} 8 UE 1 >,* (chSrpiht) p. a. Nursed ; comforted ; 8U[h 
ported. 

CufiR'{SH-ER, R. One who cherishes. 

Cu£R^{SB-iNe, R. Supjwrt : encouragement. 
Cu£r')8H-1x6,* p, a. Nursing ; comiortlng ; helping. 
Cn£R'}SH-lN»-LY, ad. In a cherishing manner. 
tCB£B^|SH-M£NT, n. Enconragement Spenser. 

CHkRN, R. See Chubb. 

CH£-b 6 &T',* r. a sort of cigar for smoking. MaUotn, 
CuJKR'RY, R. [eeraau9,h,] A small stone fruit, of many va- 
rieties. 

ChBr'rY, a. Relating to or colored like a cherry. 
0&£a'BY-BXT, R. The laurel. Bee Laubbu 
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CHi 


m Brandy m which chentiai have 

been steeped. AaK 

CnfiR'Ey^oHSCKED, (-^iiSltt) «. Baving ruddy cheeks. 
Cu&r'rv-LAu'ksl,* n. An evergreen shrab. .fiaey. 
CbBr'rv-pTTi a. A chlld^s ptay, in which cherry-stones are 
thrown into a smalt hole. SkaJu 
OttftR^RV<^t}My* n. Rum in 'Which cherries have been 
steeped* Rr esi a . 

GHfiR/RV-^TdiTEt* n* The Stone or teed of a cherry. iUA 
CHftR'RV>-TRBe, a. A tree bearing cherries. 
Ch£r'rv-W1ne, a. Wine made oT cherries. Aak, 
GttJlR'at^NfiBE, (kdr'so-n8s) a. [xepvdt'SvsfO A penin- 
sula. 

ChErT) a. (Afta.) A kind of flint; homsCone. 

ChBr'Tv, «• Like chert; flinty. JPeaasnr. 

CHfiR'vB.n. { pU OHfiR^VBs and CHfiR'y-Blll. A celestial 
spirit or angri, which, in the celestial hierarchy, is placed 
next in order to the seraphim. Exedas.— CAsrabs, the 
English plural, is the form in common use ; ekarubtm is 
the Hebrew [dural ; and ckarukima is the plural form used 
in the common version of the Bilde. 

Che-rO'b{^cal, I ^ Angelical j rdaUng to cherubs. 
Cher'V-bIm;,* a* The Hebrew plural of cAerak See CRsans. 
OahR'y-BlN, «. Angelical; cherubic. SkaJc. [r.] 
CufiR^V-BtN, a. A cherub. Drydm, [R*] 

CHfiR'VP, tj, n. To chirp ; to use a cneeml voice. Sptnstr. 
CicfiR^VBt*n. An act or quickening; encouragement. Cov- 
per. 

CiifiR'vBt* o, 0 . To quicken ; to enliven or encourage ; 

to cheer up ; to chirrup. Coaper. 

CuBr'vil, a. A culm 8^ vegetable; cow-weed: — some- 
times used medicinally. 

Cr£$'}-ble, (chSz'^bf) n. [chaaiMa, old Fr.] A Roman 
Catholic priest's vestment without sleeves ; chasuble. 
Cnfis'Llp, a. A small vermin. Skxnwer, 

C«£ss, a. A scientiflc game, played on a board consisting 
of 64 sqnares, with 32 pieces of various forms, denomi- 
nations, and powers. 

Ch£ss^-ap-ple, a. A species of wild-service. 
Cufiss^-BdARD, n. A board on which chess is played. 
CuBs's^l,* a. A mould or vat in which cheese is formed. 
Farm* JCaey. 

ChBss'-Man, a. A piece or puppet for chess. 

Cufia^s^M, a. Mellow earth. Bixon. 

Cafiss'-^LXv-i^i^a. One who plays chess. 

ChBst, a. [keatf Celt.] A large, wooden box:— the trunk 
of the human body iVom the sbouldera to the belly ; the 
breast ; the thorax. — A tkaat qf draaoeraf a case with mov- 
■Ue boxes or drawers. 

Cr£sT. 0 . «. To reposit in a chest. Terry* [R.1 
Ch£st'£D. «. Having a chest ; as, kroad-hlukai* 
Oii£8T^F5UNX>-IliR,* a. Same as ckeatfaundermg* Farm, 
Enoy* 

Ca£sT'F50ND-9R-lNO,a. A disease in a horse like a pleu- 

risy. 

ChBst'NVT, (cbda^nvt) a. [ckaMaxgne^ Fr.] Thefhiit of the 
chestnut-tree 

ChBst'nv'I^t* (chds^nvt) a. Having the color of the chest- 
nut; light brown. Dampier. 

Ch£st'nvt>Tr££, (chSs'nyt-trS) a. A well-known tree. 
Cufis'Tpur, a. A species of plum. 

Ch£t'w£rt.* n. A corn-measure in Russia, equal to near- 
ly six Winchester bushels. McCulloch. 
tpir£i^4-pj5rrg^, (shdv'g-shS') a. [Fr.] An expedition with 
cavalry. Chaucer* 

Ch£'v^ 9E, a, [Fr,] See CHixrxon. 

r-XL^f* n* [Pr.j pi. cias ta irx, (shdv-d') A horse , cav- 
alry. Bifuer* 

^HRr-*Xr~D]p-Fitf9B', n* [Fr.] pU (commonly used In 
the plural) chevaux-de-frise. (shSv'a-d^-frez') 
(Fort.) Literally, firizzled horses : appropriately, a piece 
of timber traversed with spikes, used in defending a 
passage or making a retrenchment to stop cavalry. 
QH£r~4~LiSR\ (8hfiv-«i4Sr') n, [Fr.] A knight, a cava- 
lier ; a gallant, strong man. Shak* 

ChSv'^n, a. [cAeocimr, Fr.] A river fish ; the chub. 
Ch£v'er-Il, a. [cAeoreati, Fr.] A kid ; kid-leather. SAdL 
tCHfiv'B^lij-lRB, V. 0 . To make as idiable as kid4eather. 
MovMla'gu, 

a. [Ft.] (Afas.) The bridge of an instru- 
ment. OoM. 

tC^u£v'}-9lN0E, (sbdv^^zftns) a. [cheviaaamce, Fr.] Enter- 
prise ; achievement ; bargain ; contract. Spanaer. — {Law) 
A flnid composition between a debtor and creditor. Boberts. 
^H&r-R£TTE\* a. fFr.] (MU,) An engine for raising guns 
or mortars into their oarriures. BramM* 

(shdv^tvn) a, [Pr.l (Her,) A representation of 
two rafters of a house meeting at the tc^ — (Arch.) A 
sort of sigaag work or ornament. 

Cafiy^BQNED, (shdv^rpnd) a. Fonned as a chevron. 
Catyfy^K-tht ^ (-H"**) A diminutive of or half a chev- 
ron* 

bBBW, (chfl) [chfl, P. J, F, Jo. K* am, i Mar chkw, & 


IT.] V, c. [I. oKiWBo ; pp. oitawiao, ohbwid.] To crasll 
with the teeth ; to masticate ; to ruminate. Mr “the 
pronunciation eiUw Is grown vulgar.*’ IF. 

Chew, (ohfl) e. a. To ruminate. Shak, 

Chew, (chfl) a. A cud ; as, “ a ehno of tobacco.** [Vulgar.] 
tOHlw'yr, a. Minced meat, or miac^e. Ftorie, 
OHBW^IKn, (oJifl'l») a. Mastication. 

p, a. Grinding with the teeth ; ruminating. 
CiiBW'|Ha>BlJLL,* a. A medicinal ball fora horse. Farm, 
Eium, 

a. Relating to the island of Chios. Brando, 
paLX'tt6^o»*GffR\* or finLX'Rl^aoOfROf* a. [It.] 
The art of combining light and shade In painting. P. Ojfc, 
CH)-Xs'T<>-LiTE,* a. (Min,) A variety of made ; andafu- 
site. UsM. 

CatB'Bkii, a. [dbaule, Fr.] A smMI kind of onion ; ciboL 
Beaum. y FL 

CrPcAj* n. [Sp.] A fermented liquor, made of Indian 
corn, in Peru. Q,u, Rev.— A red coloring substance, used 
by some Indians to stain their skins. OH. 

^H|-ciNE', (sh^-kan*) n, [cAteaTw, Fr.] A shift, turn, or 
trick in law proceedings ; sophistry ; wrangling. 
Chj-cIne', e. a. To prolong a contest ny tricks. Cheataafieid, 
Ch|-c1n'br, a. A petty sophister ; a caviller. 
CH|-ciN'£R-v, a. Mean arts of wrangling ; trickery. 
ChIc'cq-ry,* a. A perennial plant cultivated for food for 
cattle ; and particulaily in Belgium and Germany, for the 
purpose of prepanng fVom the root a powder which is 
used as a substitute for coflee ; succory. P. Cue. 

ChIch, a.; pU cuIOH'f^. A dwarf pea; chickpea. B, 
Ooaga* 

ChIck, n. The young of a bird ; a chicken. 

GhIck. V. n. To sprout as seed ; to vegetate. [Local.] 
ChTck'^-b£r-rY,* a. A small red berry. Brown, 
CHlcit'k“BA»* »*. (Zool) A species of antelope. P. Cye. 
ChIck'bn, a. The young of a bird, particulaily of a hen ; n 
term for a young person. 

ChIck'BN-heXbt-j^d. o. Cowardly ; timorous. 
ChIce'BN>P5x, a. (Med.) A mild eruptive disease. 
Ch1ck^L|NO, a. A small chicken. 

Ch1ok^p£a, a. A plant cultivated in the south of France 
for the same puiposes as vetches in England ; a kind of 
degenerate pea. Miller. 

ChIck'wBBis a. An annual plant ; stellaria. 

ChTDE, V. 0 . [u CHID (IoHODB); pp. CHtDiaO, CHIODBa, 
CHID.] To reprove ; to check ; to scold ; to censure ; to 
rebuke ; to reprimand ; to blame. 

GhIde, V. a. To clamor ; to scold ; to make a noise. 
ChIde, a. Murmur ; gentle noise. Thomaon. [r.] 
Chid'er, a. One who chides. Abp, Crajmer. 
iCHlD'BB-Bss, a. She who chides. Chaucer, 

ChTd'ino, n. Rebuke ; scolding : noise, 

ChId'INGI,* p. a. Reproving; rebuking; scolding. 
ChId^|NO-LY» ad. Alter the manner of chiding. B[viooL 
Chi£f, (chef) a. [chtfy Fr.] Principal; most eminent, 
highest. 

Chief. (chSf) n. A military commander; a leader; the 
principri person, part, or thing ; the top of any thing. •— 
(Her.) The upper jiait of an escutcheon. 

Chi£f, (chef) ad* Chiefly. Thomaon* [R.] 
fOHlfF'^qiE. or CH£v^4k.9E, a. [chenage^ Fr.] A tribute 
by the head. Chambers* 

1Chi£f^dqm, (cherdpm) n. Sovereignty. Spenser. 
Chi£f^$ss,* a. A female chief among the Indians. Carver. 
Chi£f'-JOs^T{CE,* a. The principri Judge of a court. 
Southey* 

Chi£f'^08'T|cb-shIp,* a. The office of chlef-Juitice. 
Qu. Rev. 

CHifF'Lgss, a. Wanting a leader , weak. Pope, 
CHifF'LYy ad* Principally ; mostly ; eminently. 
tCHifiF'Rlip, (chefr?) a. A small feudal rent. Spenser, 
CHifiF'TAjN, (cheftjn) tt. [ektf(dmn. old Fr.] A leader; a 
military commander ; a chief ; the head of a clan. 
Chi£f'tain-cy»* «. The office or station of chieftain. 
Gent. Mag. 

CHlSP'TA|N-fiS8,* n, A female chieftain. Mias Sedgwick. 
Ciii£f'TA|N-RY» «• Slat® of a chieftain. Johnson, [R.] 
CHIfiF^TAjN-SHlP, a. State of a chieftain. SmoUetL 
tCHi£v'ANCE, a. Traffic, in which money is extorted as 
discount Bacon, „ , 

ChiBve, or Ch£vb, V. a. [cXevtr, Fr.] To turn out ; to 
come to a conclusion ; to succeed. Chaucer. Ray, [Obso- 
lete, or provincial.] .. 

CMiF-FQlf-mER't* (shlf-fpn-erO n. [Fr.] A rag-picker. Ch. 
Ob. 

CMlF-PQB^rrf EREfy* (shlf-fqn-n^-irO a. [Fr.] A movable 
piece of fUmiture serving as a clMet ; a work-table. fF 

a. A sore or inflammation in the feet, hands, 
&c., caused by cold or frost. 

ChIl'blIin,® V. a. To render sore by firost. Cook. 

Child, a. ,* pi chIl'drjpn. A son or daughter ; an Infant ; 
a very young person ; the descendant of parents ; a de- 
scendant ; offtpring ; progeny ; issue. — pt descendants ; 


ChIl'blain,® V. a. To render sore Dy rrost. uook. 
Child, a. ; pi cuYl'dr^n. A son or daui^ter ; an in 
a very young person ; the descendant of parents ; i 
scendant ; offtpring ; progeny ; issue.— pt descendi 
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> la tbe language of the Bible often uied for peraona in 
general, or the whole human race, os, “ the chiidren of 
men.” 

fCHlLD, V , n . To bring children. Shak. 
tCnlLD, V . a. To brincforth children. SpnuMr , 
CHlLD'BBiR-lNa, n. The act of bearing children. JUUtm, 
ChIld^b£d, n. The state of a woman In labor j trav- 
ail. [travail. 

ChIIiD'bYrth, n. Act of bringing forth ; parturition ; 
CulLDE,'^ or CHtLDE,* [child, Sm.] n. A noble youth} 
the son of a noblenmn , formerly prefixed aa a cognomen 
to the fUmily name by the eldest son. Bpvn. ** CWWe, pro- 
nounced chlldj is contrary to all analogy ; and the modem 
way of pronouncing it ^ems to have been determined 
solely by the indistinct notion that some difiTerence ought 
to he made between it and ehtleL** PkUologieal MuaeuMf 
Cambridge, Rag 

|CHiLD'?D, (child'^) a. Furnished with a child. Shak, 
CHfL'/)?R-MAS-DAY^ n. The 2^h of December, called 
also Innocents' daj/, from the slaying of tbe children by 
Herod. 

ChIld'hoOD, (-hiid) n. Tbe state of a child ; Inftincy ; 
minority , the time from birth, or fVom infhncy, to jm- 
berty , the properties of a child. 

CniLD'jNG,* a. Bearing children} being with child. 
Southey. 

Child'}SH, a. Like a child: trifling} puerile. 
Ch1ld'|sh-LY, ad. In a childish manner. 
fCHiLD-jsH-MiND'BD-Nfiss, n. Tnflingiiess. Bacon. 
Ch1ld'}sh-i«£ss, n. duality of being Wildish. 
Child'hiss, a. Having no child or ofllspring. 
CHiLD'LEss-Nfias,* w. State of being childless. E. EveretL 
CinED'LlRE, a. Becoming or beseeming a child , docile. 
ft'HiLD'LY, a. Like a child. Lydgate. 

IChIld'n^ss,* r. Childish piayAilneas} childishness. 
Shak. 

CiiIl'dr^N,* n. ; pL of child. See Child. 
Ch1l'dr^:n-1te,* n. {Mm.) A crystallized mineral. Levy. 
Chi-lE^E',* n. smg. k. pi. A native or natives of Chili. 
P. Cyc. 


ChIl'^Ik * i ^ JElcIating to Cliili, or Chile. P. CJyc. 
jChTl'I-Ad, (kTl'9-5d) n. [xtAoif.] A thousand consecu- 
tive numbers, thus from 1 to 1000 forms the first 
chiliad , from 1001 to 2000, the second, kc. 

n. A plane figure of a thousand sides and 
angles. Francis. 

j6hil-|-a-h£^dr<?n, n .; pi . ^jhIl-j-a-hE'dra. A figure 
of a thousand sides. 


£hIl')-aRjcii, (kll'^-9lrk) n. A commander of a thousand. 
A::HlL'i-Aa£H-v, n. A body consisting of a thousand 


men. 

j0ntL'i-X8T, n. A believer in the second coming of Christ 
to reign a thousand years ; a millenarinn. Pagitt. 

a. Relating to tbe uiiUenuium } millena- 

rian. Ec. Rev. 

J0tlli.-I-FAC'TIVE. a. See Chvlifactite. 

CiltLL, a. Cold , aull } depressed , cold of temper. 

ClUfLL, n. Chilliness , cold. Darham, 

CulLE, V. a. [l chilled; w. chillimg, ohillzd.J To 
make cold , to depress , to blast with cold. 

ChIel, r. n. To shiver. Book of Homilies. [R.] 

CHtJL'Li-ivfiss, n. A sensation of shivering cold } cold. 

CHlLL'jNO,*'^. a. Making cold , blnstii^ wiUi cold. 

ChTll'n?8s, n. Coldness , chilliness. Bacon. 

ChTl'ly,* n. The pod or fruit of the Guinea pepper. 
Me CuUoch. 

CijJl'LY, a. Somewhat cold; cool; cold. 

ChIl'ey, ad. Coldly , with coldness. Sherwood. 

Ehj-lo'ma* 71. (Zunl.) The upper lip or muzzle of a 
quadrupt'd, when tumid and continued uninterruptedly 
ftom the nostril, ns in the cameL Brands. 

fJHl-Lo'Nf-AX,* er Ciij-lSn'jc,* o. Relating to Chilo, 
brief; concise. Crabb. 

J01J(l'9-p6d,* It. and ir %.] {Zool.) An order of 

eentipeds, in winch the lower lip is formed liy a pair of 
feet. Brande. 

CHlL^TfRN,* a. Applied to a hilly district in England ; 
as, ” Chiltem Hundreds." RusselL 

ChIl'tqn-Ite,* n. (Mm.) A variety of prefinite. Dana. 

CiilMB, (chim) n. The end of a barrel or tub. It is also 
written chime and chine. 

CuIme, 71. A consonance of soupds of many instruments, 
as of bells ; correspondence of sound ; the sound of 
bells in harmony , a set of bells ; the correspondence of 
projmition. 

CllJllE, d. n. [i. CHIHED ; pp. cnrMtHO, chimed.] To found 
in h™ony or consonance, as bells ; to harnionizo ; to 
agree} to jii^ie. [sound in harmony. 

Chime, v. a. To cause to sound in harmony*} to strike or 

ChIm'BR, n. One who chimes. 

eai-Mf'RA, (k^-mS'r?) n. [chtmwra, L.] pL XUJ-Mt'nJfif. 
A fkbled monster ; a vain. Idle nmey } sontething ab- 
waxiL-^Heh.) A cartilaginous fish. 


Cm|-mEre'. (8h?-mSr0 n, [euwnars, It.] A robe, ftl# 

SlMAR. 

J0Hj-MftR'|-CAL, (k9-mer'9-k%l) a. Imadnary ; ftmcifiiL 
£JHi-MfiR'l-CAL-^Y, (k9-m6r'9-k?d-9) »*• Vainly; wildly. 
tCMlM'¥R-l2E, V. n. To entertain wild fancies. 
CHlM'|N-^ 9 E, n. [cA«mw, Fr.] {Law) A toll for passage 
through a forest Cowd. 

ChTm^INGI,'^ p. a. Agreeing in sound ; harmonizing. 
ChIm'INO,* r. Act of sounding or ringing in harmony 
Strype. 

ChIm'n^y, (chlm'ne) n. fchemmi^e, Fr.] pi chYm'm:y& 
That part of a building In which the fire is contained, 
and through which the smoke passes away ; a passage for 
smoke ; a flue : a fireplace. 

CHlM'N?Y-CdR'?f^:R, n. The comer of a chimney or 
fireplace ; the fireside. 

ChYm'n^y-M^n'^y, (chTm'no-miln' 9 ) n. Hearth money, 
a tax once paid in England for each chimney. 
CHlM'jf^Y-PificrE, w. A shelf over the fireplace. 
CHlM'NBY-Swfifip-BR, n. One who cleans chimneys. 
ChIm'nby-T6p, n. The summit of a chimney. Shak. 
Ch}M-pXn^Z¥E,* n. (Zool.) The AfVican or black orang- 
outang ; a species of ape which resembles the human 
form. P. Cyc. 

ChYn, ju The part of the fhee beneath the under Mp. 
||ChFn-#l, [chl'na, P. KJa. K. Sm. Wb. ; cha'na, S. ; chl'na 
or cha'na, -F.] »l A species of fine porcelain, of 
which the first specimens came fhim China. 

IIChFna,* a. Relating to China, denoting a species of 
porcelain. Oent Mag. fChiniu 

Ciii'N^L-OR'ANcjiEjTL The sweet orange first brought from 
ChFna-PYnk,* n. A flower; a sfiecies of dianthiis. Booth. 
Cin'NA-R£>6T, n. A species of smilax from China. 
CHi'N^-RSgE,* n. A species of rose from Clnna. 
Chi'NA-Stone,* 71. f^n.) Decomposed granite. Hamilton. 
ChI'n^-WAre,* 71. Fine porcelain originally from China. 
Smart, 

ChYn'ca-pYn,* n. A small American nut-bearing tree of the 
Southern States. Farm. Ency. 

ChYnch'-BOg,* 7l a fetid Insect, destructive to wheat, 
maize, &c., in tbe Southern and Western States. Farm. 
Ency. [America. Brande. 

ChIn-chIl'L;J.,* n. (Zool) A genus of rodents of South 
CHfpr'cdUGii, (-kSO n. The hooping-cough. 

Chine, n. fccAmc, Fr.] The back-bone or spine of a beast ; 
a piece of tbe back of an animal. Shak. The ends of u 
cask or part into which the head is fixed ; the chimb. 
Forby. 

Chine, v. a. To cut into a chine or chines. Dryden. 
ChIned, (chlnd) a. Relating to or having a back. Beanm. 
CiiiNE'-H56p,* 7L The hoop on the ena of the staves, or 
on tbe chine. Crabb. 

ChI-n£se', [chi-nCz', P. K. Sm, ,* chl-nCs', Jo. WbJ] n. 
sing, k pi A native or the people of Cliina , tlie lan- 
guage of China. 

CHi-NEgE',* a. Of or relating to China. Staunton. — CW- 
nese fire^ a composition used in fire-works. 

^hIn'gle, (shlng'gl) 71. Gravel free from dirt. Donne. See 
Shisole. 

^hYn'gly,* (shlng'gl?) a. Gravelly ; abounding in gravel. 
Sir W. Scott. 

ChInk, n. A narrow aperture ; an opening. 

CHINK, D. ». [u CHINKED, pp. CHINKING, CHINKED.] To 

sound by striking each other. ArbiUhnot. To Jingle, to 
open } to crack. 

ChYnk, V. a. To break into apertures ; to fill up spaces. 

Shofo. To jingle. Pope. [capin. 

ChYn'ka-pYn,* 7l a tree and nut. Audnbon. See Chin- 
Ch1nk'Y> a. Full of narrow clefts. Dryden. 

ChIn'n^,* il (BoU) An Oriental plant of the pea or vetch 
kind. Malcom. 

ChYnned, (chlnd) a. Having a chin, long or short. 
ChYN'-ScaB,* tl a disease in sheep, called by shep- 
herds darters. Crabb. 

ChYnse,* r. a. (JfauU) To fill n seam or chink of a vessel 
with oakum, by using a chisel or the point of a kiiifo. 
Crabb. 

ChYntz, R. Cotton cloth printed with colors, a penilier 
kind of fast-printed calico, in which figures of at least 
five diflcrent colors are impressed. 
fCfliOPPiNE, (chSp-pGnO n. [chaptn, Sp.] A high shoe, 
formerly worn by iadies. Shak. 

Chip, V. a. [*. chipped; jtp. chipping, chipped.] To cut 
into small pieces; to diminish by cutting, to hew, to 
cut ofT by an axe or chisel. 

ChIp, V. n. To break or crack ; to chap. JBrockett. 

OhYp. n, A small piece cut off by an axe or tool. 
ChYp‘-Xxe, (chlp'&ks) n. A one-hnnded plane-axe 
Hvloet. 

ChYp'P^R,* V. a. To chirp ; to cheeriip. Forby. [lawal, Eng.] 
ChYp'p^R,* tt. Lively ; active ; cheerful ; conifortalde. 
[Colloquial in New England ; and in some parts chtrk is 
used in the same sense , as is kmper in tbe Craven dia- 
lect, Eng.] 
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n. Act of cutting off; a chip. 

OhTp^pY,* o. Abounding in cl^. Savage, 
fHf-MXf&HAy fk [L.] (Med.) Tbo gout in the hand. 
eHl-RX<j^'R)-cXL, o. HaviAg the gout in the hand. 
tCHYRK, V. n, [cirufawr, Tent.] To chirp. Chaucer, 
fOuYRM, V, Ik To sing, as a bird. Huloet, 

ChFrp-»eXph, rkl'r^-grtlO n. [xtfp and ypd^w.] (Lato) 
A deed or public instrument, or gift of conveyance in 
writing, attested by the subscription and crosses of wit- 
nesses ; a fine. 

€ai-Rd<»^R^-PB9itt n. One who practises hand-writing. 

— (JSng^. Law) An engrosser of fines in the Common JMeas. 
CHi-Rp-aRXPH'lC,* I a. Relating to chirography ; writ- 
)0Hi-R9-«RXPH'f-C4LL,* ) ten with a pen. Smurf. 
jeni-Kda'R^-PHfsT, (kT-r»g'ra-fl8t) n. A chirograpber : 

->one who tells fortunes by the hand. 

/0hI-r6»'rvphy, (kl-r8g'ra-fe) n. Hand-writing.— (Zuw) 
A writ under one’s own hand. [Sutarf. 

CHl-R5L'9-<jiIST,* n. One who is versed in chuology. 
£’ii!-r6l'p-^V. n. [vcfp and Xdyo$.] The art of conversing 
With the hands and fingers, as practised by the deaf and 
dumb; dactylology. 

||CHi'RQ-MXN-C¥R, or j0hTr'q-mXn-C¥R, 7k One who 
divines or foretells Aiture events by inspecting the hand. 
Dryden, 

}|j0hi'R9-MXN-cv, or ChIr'q-mXn-cv, rklr'o-m&n-s9, W, 
J. F, fVb, } kl^ro-m&n-s^, S. E, Jo, K. Sm. f kl-rSm'an-se, 
^•] **• and udvris.] Divination by inspecting the 

lines or the hand. 

! CHl-RQ-MXN'Tj-c^L,*<i.BeIonglngto chiromancy.Drotonc. 
ChI'rq-mXn-TIST,* 7k A chiromancer. Sir fV. Scott, [r.] 
!Hi-RQ-N6M'lc,* a. Relating to the moving of the hands 
in speaking, Scc, Melmoth, 

J0aI-R6N'p-MV,* 7k The science that treats of the rules of 
gesticulation or pantomime, and oratorical action. Rraadc. 
CHl'RQ-pdD, 7k A mammiferous' animal possessed of 
hands. P. Cyc, 

ChI'rq-plXst,* Tk A hand-former , used by some teach- 
ers of the piano-forte. Smart. 

CiiI-r6p'q-dTst,* 7k One who treats of or cures diseases 
of the hands and feet; a surgeon for the hands and 
feet. DunglisoTi. 

Chirp, v. n. [k chirped ; pp. chirpino, chirped.] To 
make a lively or cheerful noise, as birds, without singing. 
Chirp, v. a. To cheer up , to enliven , to chirrup. Johnson. 
Chirp, 7k The voice of birds or insects. SpeetaUr. 
CiiiRP'^R, 7k One who chirps , a chirping bird. 
CiifRP'fNO, 7k TJie gentle noise of birds. 

Chirp'Ing,’*' V. a. Making a cheerful noise, as a bird. 
fCiiiRRE, (chir) V. 7k To coo as a pigeon. Junius. 
Ciiir'rvp,* V. a. [k chirruped; pp. cHiRRUPiito, chir- 
ruped.] To animate, to encourage, to make brisk. 
Cowper. See Cheerup. \Hugkes. 

CHiR'RVP,* V. 7k To chirp. <‘The cricket c/Urrup’d.” 
Cili'RV,* H* A species of antelope. P. Cyc. 
fCHi-Ri]R'<??-<?N, 7k An operator by the 

hand j now surgeon. South. 

friii-R(fR'9?-9N-LV,* ad. After the manner of a surgeon. 
ShaJ,. 

tCiiT-RUR'9¥-RV, 7k Surgery. Sidney. 

I - 

Ciiijj'^iL, (chlz'^l) 71. [aseauj Fr.] A cutting instrument, 
used in carpentry, joinery, sculpture, &c. 

CiiI^'^L, (chlz'^l) V. a. [t. chiselled ; pp. chiselling, 
CHISELLED.] To cut or carvo with a chisel. 
ChIij'^L-shAPED,* (-shapt) a. Formed like a chisel. 
RogeL 

CHf$”L?Y,* a. Noting a soil betwixt sandy and clayey, 
containing a large admixture of gravel and small pebbles. 
Farm. Ency. 

ChIt, 7k The first germination from a seed or plant; a 
sprout: — an instrument for cleaving laths: — a child; 
a baby. TatUr, [A freckle. Huloet.] 
tCiiiT, V. 7k To irorout; to shoot as a seed. Mortimer. 
OiHt'chXt, 7k battle, idle talk. Spectator, 

Chi'tine,* n. (Chem.) A principle in insects obtained by 
plunging them into a hot solution of potass. Francis. 
JBni'TpN,* 71. The coot-of-mail shell, a molluscous uni- 
valve animal, having a protecting shell formed of many 
portions. Kirby. 

fCtiKT'T^R, V. 71. [citteren, D.] To shiver; to chatter. 
Huloet, 

tCniT'T?R-LlNG, 7k The frill of a shirt. Oaseoi^e. 
CuiT'T^R-LlNGS, 7k pL The bowels of an eatable animal. 
tCniT'TV, 0. Childish ; like a babv ; fhll of chits. Huloet. 
11^h1-tXl'R|C,* 0. Partaking or chivalry; chivalrous. 
Booth. 

|1(;)1iIv';^L-RO0r, or ChYv'4iL-RO0s. a, [chevalereuxj Fr.] 
Relating to chivalry ; gallant ; warlike ; adventurous. 
ll9nlV^^l4-RO08-LY,'* aa. In a chivalrous manner. Richard- 
eoiu 

or OhYv'AL-RV, [•hYv'^rp, s, P.E. Ja. K. 
Sm. fn, f chlv'lJ-r?, W, J. JF. AT] 7k [eXevoZme, from chevor- 


Iter, a knight : or chetia\ a horse, Fr.l The nsages and 
customs pertaining to the order of knighthood ; the sys- 
tern of knighthood, which, in the middle ages, flourished 
and fell with feudalism ; knighthood ; the qualifications 
of knighthood ; a militaiy dignity. (Aote) A tenure of 
land by knight’s service. Cowd, with regard to the 
pronunciation of this word, the preponderance of an 
thorities is in flivorof ehlv'qi-r^i and analop' seems tore- 
quire that ck in cXeooltsr and chtoairy should be pronounced 
alike. 

CHivEi^, [chivz, W. P. J. F, Ja, Sm. Wb, f shivz, S. E. ; 
shivz or chivz, K.] n. [civs, Fr.J The threads or fila- 
ments in flowers ; a species of small onion or allium. 
See Cites. 

j0hlXm'y-ph6re,* 7k and 0 Ip&l1 (ZooZ.) A 

small species of armadillo which is oovored by its coat 
of mail, as by a cloak. Brands. 

ys,* 7k [L.] A Roman military cloak. Hamilton, 
J0HLd^R^L,* 71. (Chsm.) A liquid composed of chlorine, 
carbon, and oxygen, obtained by the action of chlorine 
upon alcohol. Brands. 

jCulo'r^te,'’ 71. (Chsm.) A salt composed of chloric acid 
and a base. Cre. 

j0Ht.5'Ric^* a. Partaking of or relating to chlorine, as 
chloric acid. P. Cyc. 

iCHiid'RiDE,* 7k (Chein.) A substance compounded of 
chlorine and a combustible body. Brands. 

;0hl6'R|NB.* 7k [xXtopds, green.] (Chsm.) A gas, called by 
the French chemists oxyinuriatic acid, obtained from 
common salt. It is possessed of the property of destroying 
almost all vegetable and animal colors, and is used in 
bleaching. It supports combustion, and prevents infec- 
tion. Brande. 

j0hi.o-r|-6d'|c,* o. (Chsm.) Noting an acid compounded 
of chlorine and iodine. Brands. 
j0hlq-rFp-d!ne,* 7k {Chsm.) A compound of chlorine 
and iodine. Brande. 

£Jhlo'ri 8,* 7k {Onuth.) A greenfinch or canary-bird. 
Hamilton. 

j0HLO'rIte,* 71. (Jlfm.) An earthy green mineral. Brande. 
j0HLp-RlT'|c,‘* a. Relating to or containing chlorite oi 
chloride. LysU. 

j8HLo'R}-T6iD,* 7k {Min.) A greenish black mineral 
Dana., 

£5hlo-rp-C4lR-b5n'ic,* o. (Chm.) Partaking of chlorine 
and carbonic acid, as chlorocarbomc acid. P. Cyc. 
j0hl6-rp-cy-An'|C,* a. {Chemf) Partaking of chlorine and 
cyanogen, as chlorocyanic acid. Crabb. 
j0hl6'R9-f6rm,* n. A dense limpid fluid. Francis. 
j 0 hl 9 -r 6 m'I|:-ti?r,* ti. An instrument for testing the de- 
coloring and bleaching powers of chloride of linie 
Brande. 

j0HL9-r6m'¥-trv,* »» The art or process of testing the 
decoloring power of any combination of chluruie. 
Francis. 

J0hl9R-o'pal,* 7k {Min.) A species of mineral. Dana. 
J0ni.o-R9-PH,*:'1TE,* 7k (JlfiTi.) A mineral which, when 
recently broken, is green, but afterwards becomes black. 
Brande. 

j0HL.d'R9-PHXNE,* 7k {Min.) A species of fluor spar, 
Brande. 

j0HLo'R9-pn^L,* 7*. {BoU) The green coloring matter in 
leaves. Brande. 

j0HL9-R6PH'Yi'-LiTE,* 71. {Mm.) A silicious mineral, 
found in large prismatic ana tabular crystals. Dana. 
j0nE9-R6'sjs, 71. [xXwpiif, green.] {Med.) The green 
sickness, a disease incident to young females. — {Bot.) 
A species of debility ; want of healthiness , etiolation. 
j0HL9-r6t'ic, a. Affected by or relating to chlorosis; con- 
taining chlorite. 

J0hlo'rov8,* o. Partaking of chlorine. Brande. 
J0HLO-R9X-al'1C,* a. {Chem.) Noting an acid obtained by 
exposing acetic acid and chlorine to bright sunshine. 
Brands. 

J0Hi.o'RV*RfiT,* 7k A compound of chlorine. Brande. 
Ch5aK, (ch6k) V. a. See Choke. 

J0HO'AN-ITE,* 7k {Qsol) A genus of extmet zoophiles 
Brande. „ 

Ch6ck, 7k [fAn encounter; an attack. Bp. Patrick.] — 
(JVottk) A sort of wedge to confine a cask, &C. 
Ch5ck'-f0ll,* a. Filled so as to leave no more room , 
entirely ftill. Qw. Rev. A colloquial word, written also 
choke-fiiU. See Choke-full. 

Ch 5 c' 9 -l^e, n. [chocolatSy Sp.] The seeds or nuts of 
the cocoa-tree; a preparation made of the seeds or 
nuts of the cocoa-tree ; also the liquor or beverage ob- 
tained by a solution of them in hot water. 
Ch 6 c' 9 -l^te,* o. Like or of the color of clibcolate. 

CH6c'9-L^TE-HdOsE, 7k A house for drinking choco- 
late. 

CHdo'9-L^TE-NOT,* Ik The production of the cocoa. 

Lee. ^ ^ 

|Ch5db. The old preterit from Chide. See Chide. 
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Ca&1cB» n* The act or power of ohooeing j election j op- 
tloa } eelection ; preference ; the thing chosen ; the pre- 
ferred or best pan. 

Cublcn, «. 8eleot ; precious { careflil ; chaiv. Bp, Tajfbr, 
CaSXoB'-DRAWMtO. Selected with care. 8uk, Tn.] 
CHdlOB^Lipss, a. Without the power of choosmg. ifsm- 
sumd* 

CBdYcB'BTi sd. Curiously ; valuably ; excellently. Osh. 
JCHbXoB'lTBSSt II. Nicety : excellence. B, Jimson. 

CroIr, (kwlr) rkwin S, mJt, 8m, Wb, t kwir or khtr. P. 
X P,i kbir, J:.] n. [xop^O An assembly or band of sing- 
ers : a quire ; the part of the church where the choristers 
or obasers are placed the chancel of a collegiate or cathe- 
dral church. 

ChoIb'-SHr-vice, (kwlr's«r-vis) a. Service of the choir. 
Cii&KB, V. a, [i. cHoxan; pp, cmoeino, ohorbo.] To sti- 
fle ; to suffocate ; to stop up ; to obstruct ; to suppress. 
Choke,* «. n. To be cbokea or obetructed ; to be offended. 
SnutrL 

Cu5kB| 11 . The internal or capUlary part of an artichoke. 
CudKE^-DXMP.* a. A term applied by miners and well- 
diggers to carhonic acid gas:— oAen found in mines and 
wefls. Brando, 

Cuoke^-vOli., [more commonly dukk-foU,] a. ^uite (Ull ; 

full even to choains. Bmce 8m OHOcK-ruLu 
Cu5k£'-P£Ar, n. An unpalatable pear:— a sarcasm by 
which another is put to sUence. & Richardaon, 

CudK'i^R, n. One who chokes or silences ; any thing that 
canncR be answered.. 

Oh5ke^-W££d, n, A species of weed or plant. 
Cu5K^|NH,*jk 0 . Suffocating; stopping up; obstructing. 
Ch5k'Y, a. Tending to choke or suffocate. 
CudL'A-G&aUE, (k81'a-g5g) n. [x^Aoy. bile.] (Med,) A 
medicine for producing bilious evacuations, [r.] 
i0Ho'L^s,*iu (Min.) A species of emerald. Crabb, 
Cud'i.^TE,* n. (Ckem.) A salt formed of cholie acid, ([an 
acid derived from the human gall,) and a base. Francie. 
£:u6L~9-D6a'Rb.-PUY,* n. (Med,) A description of the bile. 
Dungluon, 

£n6h-^-T>6i,'Q-(^Yt* ^ (Afed.) A treatise on the bile. Dwtr 
gluton. 

£h6l'i^r, (kSl'^r) n. [ehalerOj L.] The bile ; the humor 
supposed to prixiuca irascibility ; anger ; rage, [r.] 
i0u5L']^-RA,*7t. [L.] (Med,) A disease accompanied by vom- 
iting and purging, with great pain and debility, apparently 
arising from excess or acrimony of bile. — The AsuUte or 
epamodtc cholera is a new and most appalling form of pes- 
tilential disease, said to be but indistinctly known prior 
to 1817, in which year it made its appearance in India. 
Brando, 

a. [L.] (JITsd.) A sudden over- 
flowing oi the bile ; a painful disease. See Cholkba. 
£!h6i.'bb-Yo, a. Full of chider : angry ; irascible. 
j0HdL'BB-lc-LYi* od. In a choleric manner. Rvekardeon, 
iBHdL^ER'Yc-Nfiss, a. Irascibility. Bp. Oauden, 
£iidL'^-RlME,* n. The first stage oi the cholera. DungU- 

n, (Chem.) A salt formed from eholee- 
tone acid and a bairn, fyauaa, 

i0HO-L£8'TJ|;-RlN£,* a. The matter which forms the basis 
or most gall stones, or animal bile. Brando, 
i0Bd^L}-XXB,* a. Same as ckoUambtc, Beck. 
€Hd-L(-XM^B|c, Jk&-le^'b|k, K. Sm.} kSI-^-dm'bik, Jb.] 
a. Ichohambutt L.] (RheL) A sort of Iambic verse having 
a spondee in the sii^ or last place. 

CHdMP,* V, a. To chew loudly and greedily ; to champ. 

Forbu. [Provincial in England, and colloquial in the U. S.j 
j0B6N'DKP-DiT£,* a. (Min.) A mineral, called also bru- 
eUe, Cleaoeland. 

i0HOIf-DRdo^R^-PHY)* a. A description of cartilages. Dan- 
gluon. 

£:h9N-dr5l'q- 9Y,* a. (Med.) The history of cartilages. 
Aranda, 

i0HpN-DR6x'£-Tj^R,* a. A trance for weighing com. 
Francu. 

J0uqn-dr6t'P-XY,* a. (Med,) A dissection of cartilages. 
Danghaon, 

j0u&MVKRfTZ,*a. (Xia.) A massive white mineraL Dana, 
CH&di^, (chdcj V, a. [eXsisir, Fr.] [t. chosb ; pp. choos- 
lao, cHosBa.j To pick out of a number : to take by way 
of preference : to prefer ; to select ; to elect. 

CHdogE, V, a. To have the power at choice. Hooker, 
Cad&if'fR, a. One who chooses; an elector. 

Cuddf^lRH, a. Act of making a choice ; choke. 

Ch6p, V, a,[kappenf D.] [L cHorrxo ; pp. croppiko, 
cHoppBD.] To cut with a quick blow ; to devour eagerly; 
to mince ; to bargain ; to break into ebinks; to chap. See 
Chap. 

CHdP, V, a. To do any thing with a quick motion, like that 
of a Mow ; to catch with Che mouth ; to light utob.— To 
chop aboal, (MauL) to vary firequently and sudde nly, as 
the wind. Orakb, — To chop m, to become modish, miaou, 
— To chop oat, to give vent to. Btaam, FL 
Cb6p, a. A small piece of meat ; a slice. 
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Cu5p'>VXLL-BN, (-fkl^) 0 * See OttAp-PAtUiir. 
Oh5p^-‘H 508E, a. A dining-house* SpoeUtor, 

Chopin, (cM^'jn or ch(H)onO [cl^hP*n^ fF.J.Ju,! chflp^ 
to, P, F, f Bhp-pgn^ 8, 1 chd'pja, j a. [cAMtas, FrJ A 
French half-pint liquid measure, nearly equal to an SSig- 
iisb pint.— In Scotland, a quart in wine measure 
OhOp'nbsb,* a. A kind of i^de. Mtainder, 

CBdF^PAtR, a. One who chops : a butcher’s cleaver* 
CU&p'P|nA, a. The act of cutting or chopping ; a pleoe eut 
off ; altercation. 

Cb5p^|NO, a. Large or stout ; as, a ehopping boy.” Jlba- 
ton, 

CRdP’PlNO-BLdoK, a. A log of wood on which any 
thing is cut in pieces. Mortimer, 

CHdp^pfa-4CNlPB, a. A knife to cut meat Sidnoy, 
GHdp'py, a. Pull of cracks. 8hak, See Chappt. 

Cu5ps, a. pi. The mouth of a beast. See Chaps. 
Oh&p'stIcB,* a. An instrument used by the Chinese, dec., 
to eat with. Morrison, 

J0ilp-RX^91c,* a. Belonging to a choragu^ or to the mon- 
ument of one who had gained a priise* HamtUon, 

[L.] The leader of the ancient chorus. 
j0HO'RdiL, (kd'rsl) a. Belonging to a chorus, choir, or con- 
cert ; sinmng in a choir. 

j0ii5'r^l-IBT,* a. A member of a choir ; a musician. Oent. 
Mag. 

j0B5MaA-i<-i<Y> od. In the manner of a choir or chorus. 
j0h5rd, (kUrd) a. [chorda, L.] Tendon ; the string of 
a musical instrument ; an accord or harmony of sounds. — 
(Oeom.) A right line which Joins the two ends of an arc 
of a circle or curve, 

j0h5rd, V. a. To furnish with musical strings. 
j0ii5r-d£C^ a. (Med.) A contraction of the fhenum. 
Ch6re,* n. A small piece of domestic work ; a little Job. 
[A familiar, colloquial word in the United States. In the 
English dictionaries it is commonly written char, and 
pronounced chare f but Crabb and Kichardson write it 
chare, Holloway, in bis Provincial Dictionary, and Jen 
nings and Akennan, in their Glossaries, write it choor.] 
Bee Chab, or Chabs. 

£;Hp-R£fi',* a. Same as ehoreus. Smart, 
CHO-RB-Pra^cp-P^L, a. Relating to a sufihigan or local 
bishop. 

t^jrO-Rjp-p/s'crp-pffs, a. [L.; xwpoy and ^jrreirojrof, Gr.] 
A suflVagan or local bishop. 

^rs,* n, [L.] (RheL) A poetic foot, consisting of 
one long and one snort syllable ; as, f I'cfis ” ; or. ac- 
cording to some, of three short syllables; a trocnee. 
Orabb. 


j0H5'B|-XXB,* a. Same as ehoriambic. Beck, 
|}€h5-R][-Xx’B|c, [kO-r^m^b|k, H, Sm . ; kSr-^-km^jk, Jh, 
fPb.] a. [xoplafi/Slof, Or.: ckoriambas, L.] a. (Rhet.) A 
foot pf foui^Ilables, one long at each end, and two short 
in tik mradle ; chonarobic verse. 

» CH5-Rl-Xx’BfC,* a. Relating to a choriambus. SmarL 
fiHO-Rf-XhtBVS,’* n. [L.] (RheL) A poetic foot of four 

S llablM. one long at each end, and two short in the mid- 
e : — also written choriamb and ehortambic, Crabb. 
j0Hd'Ric,* a. Relating to a chorus. Qu. Rev. [R.] 
j0h5'B|-on, a. (AnaJL) The exterior membrane 

that inwrajk the festus. 

J0Hd'R|8T. [kS'rist, K. Sm. Wb.i kSr^ist, J'a.] a. [thorule, 
Fr.j A stoger in a choir. 

j0HdR^|S-TBR, [kSr'is-tpr, J, E. Jo, Sm. Wb. ; kwTr'js-ter, 
W, F. ; kw8r'|8-tpr, 8. ; kSr'js-tpr or kwlr'|s-tpr, P. JT.] n. 
A singer In cathedrals or in a concert ; a leader of a choir. 
CHp-Bls'Tlc,* 0. Belonging to a choir : choral. Crabb. [R.] 
/ffjid~xa-FA-r(>-APTO,*n. [It.] (Mas.) A chorus hi which 
the best voices and instruments are employed. Crabb. 
£HQ-R6a'Rh-Pt^V^ R* ypa^iu.] a. A writer 

of cborogrwhy. Milton, 

j0H6R-g-«RXpu^i-Cj^L, a. Relating to chorography. 
JCHOR-^-OBiPH^I-c^LY, ad. By means or chorography. 
j0hq-b6g'r^-phYi a. The descriiRion of a place or district, 
or the art of constructing maps of such district. It is 
less in its object than geography, and greater than topog- 
raphy. 

jCHO'B&YD,* a. (.dnoL) Any membrane resembling a cho- 
rion. RofeL 

j0hp-r5x'«-tby,* n. The art of surveying a country. 
Crabb. 


£u6’RVB,n. [L j PI.L., fSd'ATi Eng. iOBd'Rps-Jgs. Origi- 
nally, a band or singers or dancers ; a concert ; the per 
son or persons who are supposed to behold what passes 
in the acts of a tragedy, and sing their sentiments be- 
tween the acts : — the song between the acts of a tragedy : 
— the Joint performance of music by the whole of the 
members of an orchestra : —verses of asong in which the 
company Join the singer. 

Cn5gE,* L from Choose, See Cboosb. 

(shSz) a. [Fr.] (Law) A thing; a kind of chat- 
tel. — Chose in action, a thing which a man has not the 
actual ponesaUm of, nut wbi^ be hat a right to demand 
by action a debt m demand due from anmier.lfkuikns. 
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(chd'cn) Ifrom Chomt, S«e Cnonti. 

Ohovci-h, (cb&f } n, A ■ea4)ird resembling the jackdew. 
Ou&dLB, n. The crop of a bird. Srowiu, It is commonly 
sMlled and pronoanced JevL 
ChoOl^TBY»* a. An East Indian inn. Jlfaundar, 
Cii508E,«. s. To cheat; to trick. Ihydtn, [r.1 
C!h50bk, n. A bubble ; a tool ; a trick or sham. 

Ch50t.« m {India) A fourth part of the clear revenue. 
HamiUtm, 

n. Food made of fVesh fish, as cod or had- 
dock, boiled with biscuit, pork, Ac. : fish-soup. Orote, 
An antiscorbutic. — Chovder freer, an InAision of spruce 
and water. Crabb, 

CHd^'RV,* a. (/ndw) A whisk to keep oflT t|ie flies. HatntUon. 
tCHOiV'TRR, V. n. To grumble like a fro ward chUd. PhOUpa, 
CH5i2’'-R66T,'*' n. See Chat-Root. 
j0HR£-M^-Ti8'TlC8,* a. pL The science of wealth; politi- 
cal economy. Brande, 

£;hr?s-t6m'4-thy,* a. That which it is useful to learn ; 
a book composed of useful extracts ; a book of instruction. 
Brands. 

^HRlfM, (krlzm) n. Consecrated oil ; an un- 

guent formerly used in baptism. Hammond. 

(krl 2 'm 8 l)a. Relating to chrism. BrevinL 
jeHRrs'MA-T<?.R¥. n. A little vessel for chrism. Bale. 

(kriz'vm) n. A child that dies within a month 
after its birth, so called from the chnsm cloth formerly 
put over it ; the cloth itself. 

OhrIst.* n. [x/nerfrs.l The anointed ; the Messiah. Matt. 
j0hr1st'-Cr6s8-R6w', (krts'krSs-rS') n. An old term for 
the alphabet, probably from the cross usually set before it, 
or writing it in the form of a cross. Whitlock. 
iCHRlST^EN, (krls^sn) v. a. [i cHRiaTSNED ; pp. cHiiiBTXir- 
180 , cHRiaTKRED.] To bsptize ; to initiate into the Chris- 
tian church ; to name. 

j0HRl8'T£N-DdM, (krls^sn-dSm) n. The regions inhabited 
by Christians ; the whole body of Christians. 
CHRls'TBN-lNe, (krls'sn-lng) n. The ceremony of baptism. 
jChrIs^ten-Inq, (krls^sn-lng) a. Baptizing. 

ChrIs^ti^n, (krlst'y^n) n. ^Ckrtataamua^ L.] A disciple of 
Christ. AcU. — In the most general sense, an inhabitant 
of Christendom. 

jCHRla'Ti^N, (krlst'y^n) a. Relating to Christ or Christian- 
ity ; partaking of Christianity. 
fCHRlB^Tl^N, (krlst'yfin) v. a. To christen. F\ilke. 
j0hrX8-ti-X'na>* (krls-cht^t'n^) n. A Swedish silver coin, 
value 7«. sterling. Ctabb. 

jCuRls^TiAN-p'da,* ft. A Danish gold coin, value 16«. 6d. 
sterling. Crabb. 

jb'HRls'Ti^N-l^M, a. The Christian doctrine. More. 
iCHRl8'TIfrJ(-lTE,* n, (Mtn.) A variety of anorthite. Dana. 
iCHRlSrTi-AN'j-TV, (krlst-ye-An'^-t?) [krXB-ch^n'^ 9 , W. 
J.t krts-tyftn'9-t9, S. JE. K. Sw. / krls-t^-ttk^V^* 
krlB-ty^-kn'^t?, F.l n. The religion taught by Christ , 
the religion of Christians. 

jeHRls-Ti^N-I-zA'TipN/ n. Act of Christianizing. Ch. Ob. 
JCurIs'TIAN-IZE, V. a. [i. Christiasized ; pp. Christian- 
izing, Chribtia81zro.J To render Christian; to convert 
to Chnstianity. 

jCHRYs^Ti^N-LlKE, a. Befitting a Christian. Shak. 
j0HRls'Ti^N-LY, a. Becoming a Christian. Milton. 
jCHRls'Ti^N-LYf nd. Like a Christum. MUton. 
j0br1s'tian-Name, (krlst'ygin-nam) n. The name given at 
baptism, in distinction fVom the surname. [nuiTid. 

tJ0HRl8'TiAN-N£8s,n.The profession of Christianity. Ham- 
tJ0URl8-TiAN>6a'B^-PHY, A description of Christian na- 
tions. Bp. Hall. 

j0HRlB*r'L](:8B,* a. Being without Christ. Edwards. 
liCHRlST'SKAS, (krits'mss) n, [Chrut and mass.] The day 
(Dec. S5tb) on which the nativity of Christ is celebrated , 
the season of Christmas. 

IIChrIst'mas,* (krls'nnis) a. Belonging to the time of 
Christ’s nativity. Spectator. 

(|i 0 aRlsT'MAS-’Box,(kris'm 9 s-bbk 8 ) n. A box for collecting 
Christmas presents ; a Christmas present. 
\CiiRl8T^ltA8-FL5>^-i;:]^ n. Hellebore ; Christmas-rose. 
fltJ0HRl8T'M^-lN&,* Tu The act of celebrating Christmas. 
Herbert. 

|{J0HRl8T'Mfr.8-PlE,* n. A pie made at Christmas. Spectator. 
IICHRYST'MAB-Bdi^E,* n. A flower; the black hellebore. 
Crabb. 

I CHEtsT^M^s-TlLE,* «. A fabulous story. Young. 
J0HRt8T'BlfrLB-TlDE Christmos-tlme. Pope. 

I i0HRl8T'M^TlME,'^n.Tbe season of Christmas. Seward. 
j6hr|8-t6l'c>-gy>*^ R* a treatise or discourse concerning 
Christ Keitk. 

£1hrT8T*8'-Th5rn, n. A species of thorn. 

J0HrO'ic^* %, [Or.] {Mm.) A soft kind of music ; a qua- 
ver. —(BJwt) A figure of speech oonsistiM in speaking in 
such a way ns not to offend the hearer. <>afrfr. 
iCaRd'KATE,* n. A salt composed of chromic acid and a 
hise. Brande. 

j(7aRQ-xXT')0, a, [xpt^^pa, Gr., oelor.] Relating to colon.— 
(Mm.) Relating to musical sounds or semitones. 


J0HRp«xXT'K 8/ n, pL [x/DcSpa, Gr., oelor,] (OpUea.) That 
part of optics which treats of the colors or light and of 
natural bodiM. Brando, 

J0HRdM-A-TdL'p-9Yi* s. A treatise on colors, fkald, 
£hr5jix,s n. (Chm.) A whitish metal. Crabb. See Chro- 
mium. 

£laR6M'ic.s 0. (Oksm.) Partaking ofchromium; as, eXrm 
ic acid. P, Cyc. 

Chr5^mIte,s n, {Min.) A mineral containing chromium. 
Brande. 

£lHad^Mi-t}M,* ft. {Min.) A whitish, brittle, and very in- 
fusible metaL Brande* 

£1hr6ne,'* n. Bee Cronx. 

^HRdN'ic, a. [xpbvos.] Relating to time ; periodical ; of 
long duration, as a disease, in opposition to aeiUe, 
Chron'i-cAI., a. Same as ekronic. 

£Jhr 6 n'i-cle, (krBn'^kl) n. An historical register of events, 
in the order of tim^ a history ; a record ; annals. 
£lHRdN^|-CLE, V. 0. To record in a chronicle. Shak. 
CHR6N'i-0L9R, n. A writer of chronicles. Donne. 
£JHR6N'|-cLEjjj* (krSn'^-klz) n. pL The name of two books 
of Scripture. Bible. 

\GHR6N^fquSy (krSn'ik) lu [Fr.l A chronicle. L.Addiaon, 
£HR6N'Q-eRXM, n. [xpiSvos and ypu</>a>.] An tnscription 
in which the epoch is expressed by letters contained in 
it : as the year of Q,ueen Elizabeth’s death, MOCUI., iu 
“ My Day Is Closed In Immortal Ity.” 
£^hr5n-p-&RAM-mXt'|-oai<, o. Relating to a chronogram. 
Cif RdN-Q-eRAM'MA-Tl8T. n. A Writer of chronograms. 
i0HRp-M6o'RA-PHER, n. A chronologist. Selden. 
J0hrc>-n6o'RA-phy, n. A description of past time. 
i0HRO-N6L'Q-j9ER, n. One versed In chronology. 
i0HR5N-Q-L5(^^)C, a. Same as chronological. T. Warton. 
£!}1r5n-q-l&o'i-cai<, a. Relating to chronology ; being in 
the order or time. 

Chr 6 n-<?-l 69 'I-cal-lv, ad. In a chronological manuer. 
CHRO-NfiL'p-^isT, n. One versed in chronology. 
j0hrp-n6l'P-PY» (kiv-n51'9-j9) «• and The 
science whicn treats of the vanous divisions of time, and 
the order and succession of events ; the science of com- 
puting dates ; a register or tabular view of events or dates. 
i0HRp-MdM^]^-TBB, n. [xpbvof and piTpov.] A time-keep- 
er ; a watch or an instrument for measuring time with 
great exactness, used for determining the longitude at 
sea, Ac. 

j8HR0N-p-MfiT'B|C,* | a. Relating to chronometers, or 
jChr&n-q-M&T'rI-CAL,* i the measure of time. Schubert. 
jCHRp-NdM'^-TRY.* n* The art of measunng time by 
hours, minutes, Ac, Maunder. 

J0hr6n'p-8c5pe,* n. A pendulum to measure time. Scott. 
j0HRfs^A-LlD,* 0. Relating to a chryaaha. Good. 
jChrYs'a-lXs. n. [x/>wor<if.] pi ehrv-sXl'j-dEs. (J&tt.) 
The pupa or an insect, or the second apparent change of 
the maggot of an insect, before its appearance os a but- 
terfly , aurelia. 

£:HRy8-XN'TH¥-Mt)M,* n. {Bou) A genus of plants and 
flowers. Crabb. 

j0HRi^s-p-B£R'¥l^> (Mm.) A species of beryl ; a hard, 
precious stone, of a green or yellowish color, employed in 
jewelry. Ktrwan. 

J0HRl?8'p-g;HL6RE,*n. (Zool.) A species of mole. Brande. 
j0hr?8-p-c6l.'i.a>'‘' »*• (Min.) The Greek name for borax. 
Brande. 

j0HRy-86o'RA-PHY,* u. ypi^w.j The art of 

writing in letters of gold. Dr. Slack. 

J0HR?8'p-LiTE, n. [xpoodf and AlCiog.] (JWin.) A precious 
stone or crystaliizea mineral, often of a golden yellow 
color ; a variety of apatite. Dona. 
j0hbv-s6l'q-PY>* w. [xpvoSs and X6yos.] That branch of 
political economy which relates to the production of 
Wealth. Brande. 

j0hr?8'p-mXg'n1?t,* n. A loadstone. Addison. 
j0hbv-s6m'?-la,'‘' n* {EnU) A genus of coleopterous in- 
sects. Brande. 

J0llRi^8'p-PRXsE, n. [xpvaSrrpaaof.] {Min.) A precious 
stone , or pale green silicioua mineral, generally semi- 
transparent. Brande. 

jeiiRV-86P'EA-»0«i »• [I^] C**^®*) A precious stone ; same 

CHOB^*Xnver fish ; the cheven. Wdton. 

ChOb'BED, a. Big-headed, like a chub ; chubby. 
CH&B'BED-Nfisa,*n. The quality of being chubbcd. Aah. 
CHfiB'BYi 0* Flump ; short and thick, like n chub. 
CH&B'-CHfifiKED,* (chfib'chfikt) o. HavingftiH cheeks. 
ChOb'-faced, (chttVfast) a. Having a plump face. 
CutiCK, V. n. \u CHITCRXD ; pp. chucking, chucked.] To 
make a noise like a hen or partridge : — to Jeer ; to laugh 
with short convulsive iterations ; to play a puerile game. 
ChOok, V. a. To call, as a hen calls her young ; to touch or 
hit gently ; to pitch to a abort distance ; to throw by a 
quick motion. . . ^ ^ ^ 

CHfloK, n. The voice of a ben ; a word of endearment. 

A smell noise ; a pat under the chin ; a throw 
an appendage to a lalme. 
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On&cX^*FXir*VH}N», n. A play at which the money falla CbUscb^yXrb, n. The burial-ground of a chureh or id 
with a chuck into tne hole beneath. joining a church. 

Ch&c^klE, (chttk^kl) e, n. [ttcuccheraret It.] [i. OHuoKi.sn j CHtiRL, it. A rustic : a surly, ill-bred man j a miser. 
pp. cKuoxMiro, cHucxzjBD.} To laugh inwardly with tri- CHUni/piB, a» Buce; sour; harsh; selfish; avariolotte* 
umph, w short, convulsive iterations. Drydea. uhpllant. 

ChOo'KLE, V. 0 . To call, as a hen ; to chuck ; to fondle. CbUrl') 8B-LY, od. In a churlish manner; rudely. 
CHOc'KLE-HfiAD'j^D,* a. Having a large or thick head. CHURL^IBH-Nfiss, n. The quality of being churlish. Awsfb 
8marL tCHtiR^l.Y, <u Rude ; boisterous ; chuHish. 

CHt)cx^L|Ne,* a. The call of a hen ; a kind of laugh. JS$k» KJHlinME, (chUnn) n. A confhsed sound. Baeoiu 
tCHOD, V. a. To champ or bite. Staffi>rd* ChUrn, n. A tub or vessel used m making butter. 

tCuO'ET, n. Forced meat; minced meat. Bacon, See CHtiRN, v. a, [t. churmsd ; py. churnino, cHUBitao.l To 
Chkwxt. agitate, as cream in a churn ; to make butter ; to aiptate 

CHt^FF, a. A coarse, ill-tempered fellow ; a clown. Skak, by a violent motion. 

ChOf'f)-x.v, sd. In a blunt or surly manner. Jtiekerdson, CbUrn'jn®, n. The act of making butter. Proterhs, 
CnCF^Fj-Nltss, 71. Clownishness ; surliness. ChUrn^staff, if. A staff used in churning. 

CnOF'Fy, o. Blunt; angiv; surly; fat. Maimearing. ChUrr'worm, (chUr'wUrm) n. The fencricket. Skinnor, 

ChCm, n. A chamber-fellow in a college, Ac. ; a mess- ChUse, v, a. See Choose. 

mate. jChO'sIte,* a. (Min.) A very fiisible mineral. Brando, 

CiipM,* u. a. To occupy the same chamber or room with Cnff-Xz^ic,* a, (Ckcm,) Noting an acid compounded of 
another. Sdden, — A word used in the colleges in the U. 8. hydrocyanic acid. Brando. 

ChOmp, a. A short, thick, heavy piece of wood. JIfoxm. CH^-Li'CEOVs, (kl-li'shus) a. Belonging to chyle. Flower, 

CH(J'NAM,*a, Stucco made of calcined shells. Hamdton. £!h5le, (kll) a. [YwAdf.J A milky fluid formed in the 

CHftNiL,^a. A short, tliick piece of wood; a chump. Bay. stomach by digestion. It is Uie product of digestion, 
[Provincial in Eng., and colloquial in the U. S.1 formed by the action of the pancreatic juice and the bile 

ChOnk'v,* a. Short and thick, [^lloquial, U. S. Pickenng.] on the chyme, in the duodenum. 

ChOrch, a. [swptasdv, Gr. ; ifircAs, Ger.] The general or l|GH«L-J-FXc'TlpN, a. The process of making chyle, 
collective body of Christians; a particular body, or de- |J£Jh?l-i-fXo'tjve, or Ch^-i.|-fXc'tive, [kl-l^-fik'tjv, 
nomination, of Christians ; the body of clergy and eccle- & P. Ja, K, 8m. ; kll-^fkk'tjv, fF. JL Wb,] a. Having the 
siastics, in distinction from the laity ; ecclesiastical au- power of making chyle. 

ihority ; a place or budding consecrated to Christian woi^ j|jeHV-UF'¥R-oDs,* a. Transmitting or producing chyle, 
ship and ordinances. — It is used often in compoeition ; S/tnarL 

as, chnrckyard. IjCH^M-YJ-cX'TQ-RV^* a. Making chyle. Welker, 

Church, v. a, [u churched ; pp, cHuacHirra, churched.] CHl?-Lp-PQ-j6T'ic, a. Forming chyle. Arhvihnot. 

To assist in returning thanks in church. CH^'Lcys, (kl'lys) a. Consisting of chyle. ArbvihnoU 

OhUrch'-Ale, a. A wake, or feast, commemoratory of Ch^me,* n. A soft pap, being the product of digestion, 
the dedication of a church. formed by the action of the stomach on food. It is after- 

CHORCH'-AT-TiRE', a. Habit worn in divine service. wards separated into two portions, viz., chyle and excre- 

CHiJRCH'-AU-THfiR'f-TV, «• Ecclesiastical power. mentitious matter. See Chvjle. Brande. 

CH(iacH'-B£iircH, a. A seat in the porch of a church. (kim'ik) a. A chemist, HakevnU, 

8hak, i^HtM JC, ) fjHcwtf Rnd Chemical.. 

CHtlRCH'-BRfiD,* a. Educated in, or for the service of, the CHfM'i-cxi** ) *** ’ 

church. Cotoper. j0HffM'i-CAL-LY, ad. See Chbmicallt. 

CuUrch'-Bdr';-a.l, (-b«r' 9 -?d) a. Burial according to the fjCHfM'lcs,* a. pi. Chemistry. £>r. Wallis. 

rites of the church. j0H?M-f-FJ-cX'TiQN,* n. Act of forming chyme. Qu. Rtm. 

ChOrch'-DIs'cj-plIke,* a. Ecclesiastical discipline. AfO- J0 h5m'j-f?,* v, a. To form into chyme. Qu. Ren, 
ton, jChUm'IST, a. See Chemist. 

ChUrch'DQM, a. The power, government, or authority of f^Hy-Mls'Tj-CAL, a. Chemical Burton, 
the church. Pearson, [Rj CHllAi^fs-TRY, (klm'ts-tr^) a. The science which shows 

ChV rch'-Fo Ond'jpr, h. One who founds a church. Hooker. the nature and properties of bodies. The old ortbog 

CHbRCH'-Go'JpR,* a. One who frequents a church. CJL raphy, cAymtstry, ehymtst, and cApnical, is now changed, 
Ob, ^ common usage, to cAcmistryf cAemuty and cAemteaL See 

CHllRCH'-Gd^INa,* a. Going or calling to church. Cowper. cThbmistrt. 

ChOrch'-G*v'¥rn-m£nt • a. Ecclesiastical rule. Milton. jChy'MOVS,* A Relating to or containing chyme. CaldieelL 
ChObch'-HIs't<?-rv,* a. The histoiy of the church. MU- CiB'AijiE,* a. (BoL) An Oriental tree resemblmg the pine. 

ton. Crabb. 

OuBrch^ING, a. Act of retuminc thanks in the church. Cj-bA'ej-OOs, a. [aianiw, L.] Relating to food ; edible 
ChUrch'Ism,* a. Adherence to the church. CA, Ob. CIb'OL, a. A small sort of onion , chibbol. Mortimer. 

ChBrch^-LXhd, a. Land belonging to a church. Yelverton. Cf-CA'D^y* n, [L.] (EiiU) An insect, the locust or harvest- 
CHtRCU^-LlKE, a. Befitting a church or churchman. fly. Brande. 

CHVRCH'-LTv'fN&y* a. An ecclesiastical benefice. MUton. C1c-a-d£l'la,* a. (Ent.) A ftunily of insects ; cicada ro- 
CHtiRCH^XA^y »• CHURCHMEN. A clergyman, an ad- natra. P. Cyc. 

faerent to the church of England ; an Episcopalian. Clc'A-'i'iiIcE, n. [eicatriXy L.] A scar remaining after a 

ChUrch^man-shTp,* a. State of a churchman. jBc. Rev wound. 

CHlJRCH^-MfcM'BER,* n. A member of a church. JtsA. CIc-A-trI'§ant, n. A cicatrisive application. 
ChUrch'-MEm'biS^k-shIp,* a. State of a church-member. C1 c-A'TrFs;ve, a. Causing or inducing a cicatrice. 

JV*. £. Elders. ' CI-oa' TR lXy a. [L.] pi. Clc-A-TRfc^J^. {Med.) A seam or 

CuUrch'-mIl'I-tXnt,* a. The church, as warring against scar remaining after the healing of a wound ; cicatrice 
spiritual evil of all kinds. MUner. Brande. 

Chdrch'-MO^i^IC, a. Music used in churches , the service C1 c-A-trJ-zX^tiqn, a. The act of healing a wound. 

of chant and anthem in churches and cathedrals. Clc'A-l’^^lZE, v. a. & n. [i. cicatrized ; pp. cicatriziro. 

fCHilRCH'dOT-:yD,* a. Excommunicated fVom the church- cicatrized.] To heal and Induce the skin over a wound 
Milton. or sore. Wiseman. 

CuURCH'-Ofi^L,* a. A bird, called also the goatsucker. HUl, CIc'A-i'i^^z-|NO,* p. a. Healing ; skinning over. 
CHflRCH'-l*XE''TV,* a. A party devoted to the church. CIc-a-teose^,* a . Scarry ; full of scars. 4 sh . [R.] 
QoULsmtk. CI<?'9-Ly, [sU'^g, K. Sm,{ sls'Iy, 8. W.] n. A perennial 

CHURCH'-PLy-RXx.^I-Ty,* a. The possession of more than plant. 

one benefice by one clergvman. MUton. CPcfiRy* a. [L.] (BoU) A small pulse, less than peas. 

CHtfRCH'-P5>^-f R,* a. The power of the church. .Ask, Crabb. 

CHURCH'-P£ 9 -FRR^HJi^HT, a. Benefice in the church. B. ClCERlbjrSy (chS-ch^rS'n? or sls-^-rS'ny) [che'chy-rA- 
Jonson. ^ R9, Ja. { chd-chf-rS^ng, 9m. i chSch^^rO'ny, A. f sls-y-rd^- 

CuUrcb^-CIuXcx,* a. An ecclesiastical Impostor. *CViflpsr. n?, Wb,] a. [It.] pL It ciceroni; Eng. cicerones 

CbUrch'-RXte,* a. a tax levied on parishes in England, A guide who shows and explains curiosities. Shenstone, 

for the repair of churches, and the (hmishiiif of them with Cly-]g-R5^N|-Ai^ t* Relating to Cicero ; eloquent. Clarke, 
whatever is necessary for the celebration of public wear- Clc-g:-B5'Ni-AN-l8M,* a. The manner or style of Cicero, 
ship. Ed. Rev. Milton. 

CatlBCH^-Rfiv^ig-irOE,* a. The levenne of the church. CUsh-q-rX'ceovs, filk-p-rS'shus) s. [e^()Xarjtt8^ L.] Hav- 
Savage, ing the qualities or succory. Flayer. 

CBURCH^-RfiLB,* a. Ecclesiastical government. Butler. Cten'o-Ky,* n. (Bat.) Wild endive ; succoit ; chiccoir. SeoH. 
ChORCH'suIp, a. Institution of the church. Sovik, [R.] CIob'-PRa^e, (chlk'jpSz) a. A plant; chtches : chick-pea. 
CBtfncH'-WlR^DEN, (-wkr^dn) a. An oflicer choaen to CIy-|N-D£^z.Ai* a* [u] (Eat.) A genus of beetles; the 
take care of a church, its prop^y. and concerns. I^wworm. Brande. 

CHflROH^-WXy, a. A rood that leads to the church. Skak, C|-oIs'B]8-IaM,* n. The character, station, or conduct of a 
ChUboh'-Woex, (-wttrk) a. Work fw or <m a church. okisbeo. Montk. JUo. 

ChOxcb'-WrIt,* (-fU) a. An ecclesiastical order. ITpehsKir. C/o/SBJto,* (chA-chji-Wl'p or st-^Ia^lk-fi) [chfi-chia-Wl'p, 
^ I, Cy S, hngf X, e, X, 6, 0, f, ehortf Ai Vt li V> Y> s^seare.— fArb, FXr, FXst, fXll; BfIE,Bt»| 
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8m. t chich-li^b^, K. t cM-chiz-bS' 9 , £!, ; 

Wb.) n, Ut] A gallant; a dangler about females j a 
roan attonoing upon a married lady. Crabb. 

n. (Ormtb.) A genus of wading birds. SnatdSi 
tOtc'V-»-XTE, V. a. [eicurOf L.] To tame. Btowm. 
jOlc-V'RA'TlQNy n. Act of reclaiming from wildness. Ray, 
[L.] (Bat.) A genus of plants ; water-hemlock. 

Crabb. 

ClDf (sId) «. [wid, Arab., lord, cAi^.] The name of a Span- 
ish heroic poem. P. Oyc. 

CId'^-rIte,* n. {Geol.) A genus of animals in a fossil 
state. BfanitUon. 

Cl'Di^R, n. [cidre, PrJ A fermented liquor made from the 
juice of apples.— -Formerly used for all kinds of strong 
liquors except wine. Wicltfft. 

CI'DlfR-tsT, 71. A maker of cider. Mortimer. 

CI'DjpE-KlN, n. An inferior kind of cider. Morttmer. 
Ci^D^R— mill,* Tt. A mill fur making cider. Colman, 
CPDijiR^PRftss,* fu A piece of mechanism for pressing out 
cider. Pope. 

C/-l>iBr^lvr,*^S-d^vang') ad. [Fr.] Formerly ; hereto- 
fore. — It is ouen used as an English adjective ; as, “ the 
et-devant commander ” Qu. Rev. 

CUSL^fNa, R. BeeCEiLiifo. 

CiERfiE. (sfiij) 71. [Fr.] A candle or wax taper. 

Ci-gXr',* n. [ngarro. Sp.] A small roll of tobacco for smo- 
king. Clarke. 

ClL'¥-RV,* 71. (ArcA.) Drapery or foliage on the heads of 
columns. Francis. 

ClL'l-j^,* n. pU [L. pi., from cUium.] {Anat) The hairs 
which grow from the margin of the eyelids ; eyelashes. 
— {BoC) Long hairs on plants or leaves Brakde. 
CIl'i^kY} 0. [cduiin, L.] Belonging to the eye- 

lids. 

CiL'f-^TE,* a, (Bot) Fringed with hairs like an eyelash. 

P. C^c. 

CIL'J-AT-ED,* a. (BoL) Having or resembling fine hairs j 
ciliate. Brande. 

Cl-Ll"ciova, (89 llah^ys) a. [edvetum^ L.] Made of hair. 
Cil'|-p-QRADE,* n. A tribe of acalephans or sea-nettles. 
Brands. 

n. {Arch.) A moulding waved on its contour, one 
part being concave and the other convex ; an ogee. Fran- 
cis. 

C|-mX.R^ 71. See Simar. 

ClM'BRJc,* n. [Cimbricusj L.] The lan^age of the Cimbri, 
who formerly inhabited Jutland and Holstein. Wotton. 
CIM'BRIC,* a. Relating to the Cimbri. HalUm. 
fCj-Mfi'Li-XREH, (8?-m5'l9-Jlrk) 71. [xttpnXi&pxm^] A 
church-warden. Badey. 

OlBL'ip-Ti^R, 71. [chimeteiry Turk.] A short Turkish sword ; 
a scyuiitar. See Scymitar. 

C1m'¥-T¥R-shAped,* (-BhSpt) a. Shaped like a cimeter. 
SnuUu 

CPmBx,* 71. [L., a bug.] (Emt.) A Lmncan genus of he- 
mipterous insects, including the bed-bug. Brands. 

n. (Arch.) A fillet, string, list, or cincture around 
any p^ of a building. Francis. 

CI'Miss, 71. [ciTitsx, L.] The bug that infests beds. See Ci- 

MEX. 

Cjm-ME'ei-AN, a. [Cimmeriif L.] Extremely dark. — The 
Cmmeni inhabited a valley in Italy said to be never vis- 
ited by the sun. 

CIm' 9 -lIte,* 71. (Jlfut.) A kind of grayish-white clay. 
Cleaveland. 

C|N-£h6'n^,* 71. (BoU) A tree found in Peru, which pro- 
duces a bark called cinchona^ Peruvtan^ark, and JesuU^s- 
barkf much used in medicine. Brande. 
CIn-euq-nA'ceovs,* ( 8ln-k9-na'8hvs) a. Relating to cin- 
chona. P. Cyc. 

C1«'£JHQ-n^te,* 71. A salt formed of cinchonic acid and 
a base: quinate. Francis. 

C|N-£ho'n)-^,* n, A vegetable alkali found in cinchona. 
P. Oyc* 

C}b-eh6n'1c,* a. (Chem.) Relating to cinchona. Hamilton. 
CtN'EHQ-NiNE,* n. Same as cinchonia. Francis. 
CiNCT'VRE, (sinkt'vijir) n. [cmetura^ L.] A band worn 
round the head or b^y ; an enclosure , a ring or fillet at 
the top and bottom of the shaft of a column. 
CInct'vhed,* (sinkt'yvrd) a. Girded with a cincture. Sir 
W, 

ClN^D]ilpB, H. [eineresy L.] A mass ignited and quenched, 
without being reduced to ashes ; a hot coal that has 
ceased to flame ; the relics or refuse of burnt coal or 
wood. 

ClN'Df R-eirT^VB,* a. A vessel or machine for sifting cin- 
ders. W. Fnoy. 

OlK'D^R-WflircH, \n. A woman who rakes ashes for 
Cfir'D:gR-Woif^AB, i cinders. ArbutkneL 

A Routing to or containing cinders or ashes. 

HmUt, 

OlR^OROVS, m. Relating to or like cinders. Smart 
ClH-f-pAo'TipN,* n. Act of reducing 1 substance to ashes. 


Cl!ir^]i;-R^4iv,* 0 . Relating to or like ashes ; dnderv. 
dsr. 

ClK-^-Rl'Tipir, a. The redaction of any thing to ashes. 

a. Like ashes ; ash-colored : gray. Pennant. 
ClN-]p.Rl^'Tl0V8) ( 8 tn- 9 -rl 8 h'V 8 ) a. Like ashes. Chsyne, 

A. Full of ashes. Badey. 
a. sing. As pi. A native or the natives of 

Ceylon, iincy. 

C!n^€I 4 i-l£ 9 E,* a. Relating to Ceylon or its inbabitanta. 
Loudon. 

ClN^i&LE, n. A girth for a horse. [R.] See SuRciaoLx. 
C1 n'n4l-b^r, 71. (Chem.) A sulphuret of mercuiy ; a com- 
position of mercury and sulphur , a beautiful red pigment ; 
a gum of an Indian tree, called also dragoids-blood. 
C1n-na-m6m'][C,* a. Partaking of cinnamon, os the einna- 
tnomic acid. P. Cue. 

CIn'na-m(5n, n. I'he spicy bark of a tree of Ceylon. 
C1n'na-m6n-St6ne,* 71. A mineral found in Ceylon. 
Cleaveland. 


CtNQUEy (singk) 7*. [Fr.] The number five in dice. 
ClNQUE'-FblL, (slngk'mi) ti. [einque-feuiUe. Fr.] A 
five-leaved clover. — (Arch.) An ornament of five leaves 
united. 

CiNQUE'-PXcE, (slngk'pSs) tu [cinque-pasy Fr.] A graYe 
dance. Shak. 

ClNQUE'-PoRTS, n. p1. (England) Originally, the ports, 
Dover, Sandwich, Hastings, Romney, and Hytiie ; to these 
have been added Winchelsea, Rye, and Seaford. 
CInque'-sp6t'ted, (singk-) a. Having five spots. Shak. 
Ci'ON, 71. [«cion, Pr.J A sprout; a shoot ingrafted, or for 
grafting. See Sciow. 

CrPH^R, (si'fpr) 71. [chiffrSy Fr.] The arithmetical charac- 
ter (0); a figure signifying nothing by itself, but being 
placed at the right hand of other figures, increasing them 
ten-fold ; an intertexture of letters ; a character ; a secret 
manner of writing, or the key to it. 

Ci'PHER, r. 7U [t. CIPHERED , pp. CIPMERINO, CIPHERED.] 

To compute by figures; to practise arithmetic. Arbuthnot. 
CI'PH?R, V. a. % write in occult characters , to designate. 
Ci'PH¥R-lNO,* 7u Arithmetic , art of casting accounts. ./fsA. 
Cfp'p-LlN,* Tt. (Muu) A green marble with white zones, 
somewhat resembling the section of an onion. Brands. 
CtP'PVS.*n. [L.] A small monumental column with an 
Inscription or epitaph. Crebb. 

CinBy n. [circusy L.] A circle for sports ; a circus. Warton. 
ClR-CiE'^N,'^ (spr-sC'^n) a. Relating to Circe. Pope. See 

ClRCEAir. 

CYr'car,* 71. (Hindoatan) A province or district. Hamilton 
C|R-cXs'si-AN,* (sir-kil8h'9-9n) n. A native of Circassia. 
Murray. 

CjR-cXs'sj-^N,* (sir-kftsh'9-5in) a. Belonging to Circassia 
Murray. 

CjR-c£'4tN,* o. Relating to Circe; magical; venomous. 
Pope. 

C|B-c£n^sixl, (sir-sdn'sh^l) | a. Relating to the arophi- 
CjE-cftN'si^, (8»r-86n'8han) | theatre of Rome. Kennet. 
Cie'c|-nal’* a. Formed as if by going round , rolled in 
spirally downwards. ShnarL 

CYr'ci-nAte, V. a. [ctrcino, L.] To make a circle. Bailey. 
[R.] 

ClR'ci-N^TE,* a.fBot.) Rolled Inwards from the point 
to the base. P. Cyc. 

CYr-cj-nX'tiqn, ju An orbicular motion. Bailey. Fr.] 
CYR'cf-Nt}Sy* n. [L.] (Astron.) A constellation ; the Com- 
passes, near the south pole. P. Cyc. 

Cir'olE, (slr'kl) TL [cireulusy L.] A plane figure bounded 
by a curved line which is every whore equally distant 
from a certain point within it called the centre ; the space 
included in a circular line ; a round body ; an orb ; com- 
pass ; enclosure ; an assembly surrounding the principal 
person; a class of people; a community; a company; 
a series ending as it begins ; circumlocution ; a sophism 
in which two or more unproved propositions are used to 
prove each other ; a geographical division ; a province. 
Cm^CLE, v.a. [i. circled; pp. circlino, circled.] To 
I move round ; to enclose ; to surround. — To circle m, to 
confine. 

I OfE'CLE, (sYr'kl) V. n. To move circularly. PhdUps. 
CYr^cled, (sYr'kld) a. Round ; encircled. Shak. 
CIir'cl^b, 7 u a mean poet ; a circular poet. B. Jonson, 
CYe'cl^t, (slr'kl^t) 71. A little circle. Shak. 

CYr'cL|NO, a. Circular ; round. Mdton. 
tCYE'CLY, o. Having the form of a circle. HuloeL 
C^R'cuit, (sYr'kit) Tt. [circuitusy L.] The act of moving 
round; the space eneJosed in a circle; space or extent 
measured by travelling round ; a ^ographical or territo- 
rial division ; the visitation of a judge for holding courts ; 
the district of country visited by the judges.— (£oie) C?ir- 
ewity qfaetumy a longer course of proceeding, to recover 
the thing sued for, wan is needful. Cowel 
CfR'cujT, V. n. To move circularly PhUUps. 

ClfE'oiriT, V. 0. To move round. Warton, 

CXR-cujT-flf R', (sYr-kjt-Ar') n. One who travels a circuit- 


Pope. 
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A drciriteer. WkUMu 
(ilfr-kv-lrii'vn) n. Act of folng roniid. 

Hottkmr, 

CjR*c0'I-TOtts, r8ir-ka'948»> P* ■tt'klt- 

ikfl, IF^l 0 . (^tng or pawing round ; round about ; not 
direct. Bwke, 

CfR-cO'i-ToOs-LV, («ir-ka'94a«-l9) ad. In B oircuitottf 
manner. 

CtR-cO'l-TTy* n, A motion in or round a circle. BUOutant* 
CYr'cv<LA-ble, a. That may be circulated. 

CXr'cv-lar, a. Having the form of a circle ; round ; auc- 
cewhre to order : ending to itaelfi — stroUing. — > Ovtwtar 
tatter, a letter directed to several persons on some com- 
mon adtor. — Ctradar Unet^ lines of sines, tangents, and 
secants, on the plain scale and sector. — Ctreular atdlmf 
is that performed on the arc of a great circle. 
CiK-cV’-hJiR'i-TYi a. State of beiuR circular. JSroame. 
CYr'cv-i<AB- 1'Y» «d. In the form of a circle. 
t^B'cV-LA-RV, «. Circular. Hooker, 

CYR'cv-ti^T^ t’* a* [>• ciacvLATaD ; pp. oiaocLATiiro, oia- 
cuLATXD.] To move in a circle j to be dispersed ; to have 
currency. 

CYr^cv-late, V. 0 . To spread ; to didhse abmit ; to dunem- 
inate ; to propagate. 

CYR^cv*i<^T-|Ne,« p. 0 . Moving or carried about ; passing 
currently. 

CYR'cv-t.AT-pV€i>M£'Dl-i}M,*a. Cash, bank notes, or other 
paper, to circulation, payable on demand. Roberto, 
Cir-cv-i>A'tiqn, a. Act of circulating ; state of being cir- 
culated ; circular motionj act of going and returning ; 
dissemination , extent or didhsion ; a reciprocal inter- 
change ; currency of money or of a substitute for money. 
0 Yr'cv-la-t1ve,* a. Circulating; causing circulation. 
OeUriigt, 

fCYR-CV-t'A'T^^BI'ODSi o* Travelling in a circuit. Barrow, 
CYr^cv-la-tq-bv, a. A chemical vessel. 
CYr'cv-la-tq-rv, o. Circular j moving round. Warton, 
CWcp-Ltfs^* n, [L.] A little circle; an instrument for 
cutting off the neck of glow ; also a surgical instrument. 
Crabb, 

CiR-cvu-lQ^l~lXTEf* V, a. To agitate about ; to circulate. 

CYR-cVM-XM'Bl-]gN-CY, n. Act of encompassing. Browne, 
CYR-cVK-XM'B|-£]frT, a, [c^reum and as^ie, llj Encom- 
passing: surrounding. HowelL 
ClR-oyM-XlI'BV'LXTE, V, n, [ctream and amindo, L.] To 
walk round about 

CYr-cvbi-b£n'o|-bOs,* n. Circumlocution. ArbwtknoL 
[Low.] 

CiRK:yM-c£L'Li-5N, n. One who adhered to the sect of 
the Donatists, to the fourteenth century. Fuller, 
CYr'CVM-cIae, V. a. [etrcamctdo, L.] [t. ciscuMcttso ;pp. 
oiactrMcisiifGyCiitcuMcisBD.] To cut off the foreskin, ac- 
cmrdtag to the Jewish law. 

CSR'cyx-cIStER, fi. One who circumcises. Milton, 
CYb-OVM-c 1"8I9N, (sVr-kum-sYzh'^n) n. Act of circumcis- 
ing } the inmatory rite of the Jewish covenant 
CYR-cyM-cl8's}LE,* a, {BoL) Dividiim into two parts by a 
miontaneoQs transverse sepuation. P, Cyc, 
CtR-ctjK-ChiJ'aiQti.* n. The act of enclosing all round. 
Maoatdor, [R.j 

CYR-cyM-cyR-si'TiQN, n. [circwn and cursor, L.] Act of 
running lUtiout Borrow, 

CYR-cyx-DOcT', e. a, [drcviaduco, L.] (^Law) To contra- 
vene ; to nullify. Ayliffe, 

CYR-cyx-DCc'TlQN, a. Nulliftcation. A^e, A leading 
about Hooker, [r.] 

tCYR'cyM-FkR,* V, a. To carry round. Bacon, 
ClR-cCx'rBR-ElfCE, n, [ctrcwaferentioj L.] The line that 
bounds the space of a circle ; the periphery ; the space 
enclosed in a circle ; a circle. 

fOpt^Jhx'Fl^R-fiirCB, v. a, 1*0 include to a circle. Browne. 
CYE-cyx-FB-R£ir'TIAI<, a. Circular. Barrow, 
CYR-cyx-FJ^Rtir'TC^R, n. An instrument used in surveying, 
for t^ng or measuring angles, by the munetic needle. 
CYR^oyx-FLtoT, ». a, [drewrijUdOj L.] To utter ^ith a 
turn of voice which includes two accents , to mark with 
adrcumflex. 

CYR^cyx-Ftftx, It An accent denoting a long syllable:—- 
marked to Greek thus [ ** ] ; to Ixtin [ ^ ]. 
CYR'cyx-FLtx,* a. Moving or tumtog round. BwifL 
CYR-cyx-FLftx^iQK,* (sYr-kym-flfik^shyn) n. The act of 
givtog any thing a circular direction or figure. Blair, 
CijtrCj^-FjLpX^t/By* a. [L.] (.daot) A muscle of the pal- 

C|B-Ct}x'FL.y-£jrcz, n. An enclosure of waters. 
ClB-cfiX'FLy-tNT, a, [dreueniluena, L.] Flowing round. 
QR<-CfiX'FLy-ofis, a. Circumfluent M9tan. [B.T 
CiR-cyx-FO-RX'Ng-AN, a, Circumfinuieoaa. J^arfon. [B.] 
CICR-cyx-FO-BX'Brg-oOe, a. [oretuaforsnsas, L.] Ch^g 
foom door to door. Addison, 

CyB-€yx-FC^^ V, a, [eiremiifitsns, L,] [i oiaeoXFOtno j 
magOMrusrao, oiaouMrusai).] To pouf round. 
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OXB-oyx-Ffito|LB, a. That may be poured round. Pepi, 
CYB-opx-FO'flOir. (sltodcvm-fB'zhvn) a. A pouring round 
^R-oyx-^ga-9X'TiQB, a. A carrying about Bp, Taylor, 
CjB-ohx'^-RXTB, V, a, [drcum and gyras, L.J To roH 
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round. More, [r.] 
V-rX'tioi 


OYR-cyx-^Y-RX^TiyN, a. A turning or rollinfround. 
tCYE-oyx-of RS^, e. a. To roll about Sir T, HerhorL 
fCYR-cyx-i^TipBr, (s¥r-kvm-Ish^vn) a. [oreamso, L.] The 
act (ff going rouna. Badey, 

CYr-ovx-jX'obnt, a, [ctrcas^sas, L.] Lying around ; 
surrounding. 

CYR-cyx-LI-eX'TlpX, a. [arcamhgo, L.] Act of binding 
round ; a band. Hadsy. [r.] 

OYr-OVM-LP-oO'tiqn, a. [drtnmloeaSio, L.] A circuit or 
compass of words ; periphrasis ; the use of periphrastic 
or indirect expressions. 

CYR-cyx-LQ-ou'TiQir-l8T,* a. One who uses circumlocu- 
tion. ChnLMag, 

CYR-cyx-LCo'v-Tp-RY, 0 . Periphrastlcal Arbutknot, 
CYR-cyx-MB-RlD^l-AN,* a. Situated near or around the 
meridian. C, WUkee, 

OYR-cyx-xOEED^, (-mfird) a, [eircum and mums. L.] 
Walled round. Sh^ 

CYR-cyM-NXv^l-OA-BLE, o. That may be sailed round. 
CYE-CVM-NXv'i-UATE, u. 0 . [circuOT and navigOy L.] [». 
ciaouMSATioATXD ; pp. ciacuMNAriQATiao, oiacuMaAv- 

lOATBO.] To navigate or pass round by water; to sail 
round. 

CYR-cyx-NXv-j-oX'Tipif, a. Act of sailing round. 
CYr-cvm-nXv^I-oX-tpr, a. One who circumnavigates. 
CYR-cyx-PLfix'lpN,* a. The act of folding around. Der~ 

CYR-cyx-PLl-cX'TlpN, a. [dreumpHoo^ L.] A wrapping 
around, [it] 

CYr-cvm-po'lar, a. Being round or near the pole. 
CYE-CVM-Pp- 9 Y"TipN, (sYr-k^m-po-zTsh'vn) a. The act of 
placing circularly ; a circular p^ition. Eodyn. [r.] 
tCYR-cyx-Ri'yipN, (B¥r-kym-ra'zhvn) n. [drcttmrasto, L.] 
A paring round. Badey, 

CYR-cyM-Rp-Ti'Tipjr, a. [ctrcwa and rote, L.] A rolling 
or whirlinground ; circumvolution ; state of being whiried 
round. 

CYr-cvm-r6'ta-TP-RV, a. Whirling round. Skenetone, 
CYR-cyM-SCRlB'A*BLE,*a. Capable of being circumscribed. 
Jameson, 

CYe-CVM-8CRIBE', V, a. [ctmtm and serifto, L.] \u cibcum- 
scaiBED ; pp, ciBcuMtcRiviao, cibcumicbibbd.] To write 
around ; to restrict ; to confine ; to enclose ; to bound ; to 
limit 

CYr-cvm-8crYb'¥R,* tu One who circumscribes. BoewdL 
^r-cvm-8crTp't}-ble, a. That may be circumscribed. 
CYr-cvm-scrYp'tipn, a. Act of circumscribing ; a boun- 
dary ; limitation ; a circular inscription. 
CYr-cvmscrYp'tiye, a. Enclosing the superficies. 
Orew. 

CYR-cvM-soRYp'TpnB-ty, od. In a limited manner. Jif<mn- 
tagu, 

CYR'cyx-spficT, a. [eireumspeciust L.] Cautious; atten- 
tive ; watchful ; discreet. 

fCiE-cyx-apficT', V. a. To examine carefiilly. Mewceurt, 
CYB-cyM-spfic^TipN, n. Watchfulness ; caution ; deliber- 
ation ; thoughtfulness ; wariness. 

CYR-cvM-8Pfic'T|VE, o. Attentive; cautions. Pope, 
CYR-cyx-spftc'TjVE-Ly, ad. Cautiously ; vigilantly. 
CYR'cyN-spficT-LT, ad. Cautiously ; vigilantly. JRay. 
CYR'cyH-8p£cT-NftB8, a. Vigilance; caution. 
CYR'cyx-STXlfOE, a. [circumstflatia, L.] An adjunct of a 
fact ; accident ; something adventitious ; Incident ; event. 
— pl. One’s state to life ; station ; situation ; condition ; 
state of affhirs. 

CYb'ovm-stXitce, V. 0 . [i. ciboumstakcbd; pp, cincvtu- 
•TABciao, ciRcoMSTANCBo.] To ploco relatively, or in a 
particular situation. 

CiR'cyx-STXNCED,* (sYr'kvm-st&nst) p, a. Placed; situ- 
ated. 

CYr'cvm-stXnt, a. Surrounding. Digby. [r.] 
tCYR-cyx-8TXir'T|-A-BLE,* (sYr-kvm-Bttn'shA^-br) a. Ca- 
pable of being circumstantiated. J9p. Taylor, 
CiR-cyx-exXiTTiAL, (lYp-kym-stftn^shgl) a. Accidental; 

not essential ; incidental ; particular ; minute. 
CYB-CyM-BTXn'TI^L,* a. f pi. CIRCUMSTANTIALS. A point 
not essential, or of tofmior Importance ; something ad- 
venUttous:— rarely used to the singular. Pope. 
CYB-cyM-8TXK-Tj-XL'i-Ty, (sYr^ym-stkn-shf-gr^) a. 

The state of a thing as modified by circumstances. 
CYR-cpx-«TXN'TiAL-Ly, od. Incidentally: minutely. 
CYr-cvm-8tXk'tj-Xte, (s¥r-kvm-st&n^sh^4t) e. a, [I cia- 
ctnasTAwnaTBi) ; vp, oiaouHSTAaTiATfiro, otRouMSTAa- 
TiATBo.] To place In poitlealar circamstanees ; to describe 
minutely. 

OYE-cvx-TgR-RX'irE-Ofis, a, [ctrm and terra, L.] Round 
the earth. BoUiyweu, [R.] 

CYB-ovx-fiN'By-LlTX,* V. 0. To flow round like waves. 
Maunder, [R.J 
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nfX-OVK-VXL'lXTB, a. [dramvaUOf L.] To fortify 
iroand. 

CfE-oVM-fAl^LX'TiOH, n* (Fort*) A trench bordered with 
a parapet Ibmied around a place. 

Cya-oVM-rfic'Tipir, «. [eireumvoetio, L.] Act of carr3rlng 
round. 

CfR-CVM-VfiWT', e. a. leirewnvmiOf L.] fi. crnooHTBirrsD ; 
pp. cticoifranTfifo, oiROOilvnwtiD.J To deceive; to 
cheat ; to impose upon. 

CTa-cVM-Vfilf'TlOIf, n. Act of circumventing; fraud. 
OYB-cVlt-vfiNT'rvis, a. Deluding ; cheating. 
0Ya>GVM-y£8T'y o. a. [etreitmeestto, L.] To cover round 
with a garmenL fFottm, 

CYr-cvm-vq-lA'TIqn, fu [eireumvolo^ L.] Act of flying 
round. 

CYiucvm-vq-lO'tion, It. A turning or rolling round. 
CYiucvm:-v6lve', v. o. [ etrcumvolftOf L.J [t. ctrcttm- 
tolvbd; pp. oiRCUMYoLTtira, oiRcUMvotvao.J To roll 
or move round. 

CYr-cvm-vOlvis',* V. n* To move circularly; to whirl. 
Derham. 

CYr'cVS, n. [ctrcMS, pi. circi, L.] pi cYr'cVS-?^. A large, 
circular building, or an open space or area for sports, with 
seats round for the spectators. 

CYrl^oBOict-INO,* n. A bird, a species of bunting. Booth. 
fCYRQUEf (sYrk) n. [Fr.] Same ns cireuo. Pope. 
tllR^RHOVS,* 0 . Same as cirrous. Brande. See Cirrous. 
Cir-rTf'^r-oOs,* o. (Bot.) Producing tendrils; cir- 
rigerous. Hamilton. 

CTr'r|-p6rm:,* a. (Bot.) Formed like a tendril. P. Cyc. 
ClR-Ri^-'RR-Otts,* tt. (Bot.) Producing tendrils. P. Cyc. 
CYr'ri-ped,* tt. (Zool.) A genus of animals ; the barna- 
cle ; the acom-snell. irin^r. 

CIr-rP-cO'mu-lOs,* n. [cimnr and cumvlusy L.] (Meteor.) 
A sonder cloud ; an orbicular mass of clouds arranged in 
extensive beds. Hamilton.. 

CtR'RoaE,* (slr'rfle) a. (Bot.) Same as ehrous. Smith. 
ClR-Rp-8TRA'TVSj* n. [ctmts and stratus^ L.] (Meteor.) A 
wane cloud ; a flat cloud of great horizontal extension. 
Franeit. 

CiR'ROVSi* (sYr'rvs) a. (Bot.) Terminating in a curl or 
tendril. P. Cyc. 

ClR' Rt7St* n. ^ pL CIRRI. A curl of hair: — (Meteor.) a 
enri cfowf, named from its resemblance to a distended , 
lock of hair, called by mariners the morels tail. Prout 
OYr'scwbEle,* n. (Med.) A morbid enlargement of the 
spermatic veins in the groin. Brande. 

CIs-Xl'PJNE, [sTs-il'pin, P. Jo. f slz-dl'pjn, Sm. ; sls-tlFpln, 
jBT.] a. [cm and Mpes, L.] On this [or the Roman] side 
of the Alps. [Dr. Alien. 

CTs-at-lXn'TIC,* a. Being on this side of the Atlantic. 
Cis'LEVj*’** The ninth month of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
vear, and the third of the civil year, answering nearly to 
November. Crahh. 

Cls^sdlD, n. (Oeom.) A particular kind of curve, or a 
curve of the second order. 

n. pi See Scissors. 

CIsT, * I ctsto, L.] A case ; a bag. — (Arch, and Sculp.) A 
chest or basket. See Ctst. 

CYsT^ED, a Enclosed in a cist See Ctstbd. 
Cls.TER*ciA!Y,* (sis-tdr'shan) n. A monk of Citeaux, In 
Prance ; a reformed Benedictine. Oray. 

CIs'terx, n [eistemoj L.] A reservoir or rec^tacle of 
water ; an enclosed fountain ; any receptacle of water. 
Cle'Tic,* a. Relating to the bladder; relating to a 
cist, or to the cistus. Crabb. See Ctstic. 
Cfs~T6PS^(;>-R&8t* It. [L.] An ancient coin with the 
figure of a basket-carrier. HamtUon. 

Cls^TCStn. [L.] pi L. cisTi; Eng. CISTUSES, (BoU) A 
genus of plants ; the rockrose. 

C1st'v.^-£N,* n. A species of stone receptacle, often found 
in barrows or mounds of earth, and contammg bones. 
Sir R. Hoare. 

CTt, n. A citizen ; used In contempt Pope. 

CIt'a-ble,* a. That may be cited or quoted. Cfent Mag. 
ClT'VDtL, a. [eUadeUot Fr.] A fortress in or near a 
city. 

CI'tal, n. Impeachment ; summons ; citation ; quotation. 
Shak. [r.] 

Cl-Ti'TiQE, n. Act of citing ; quotation ; mention ; enu- 
meration.— (iiaio) Summons to appear in court or before 
a judge. 

Ci'T^-TO-RT» «• Having the power or form of citation. 
CITE, e. a. feits, L.] [i. cited ; pp. oitiwo, citxd.] To 
summon to answer in a court ; to coll authoritatively ; to 
quote. 

CfT'gR, n. One who cftes or quotes. AtUrbury. 

CiT'gsg, a. A city woman. Drydsa. [R.] 

CfTa*4->MA.* a. [L.] (Aft*#.) A sort or ancient lyre or 
harp. C^b. . ^ ^ 

ClTH-i-Bft'Tjo,* 0 . Relating to a cithem. Aaort 
OlTH'ERN, a. Tcitikiwa, I*.] A kind of harp. 1 Maee. 
OTT'i-ctfM,a.^SeKhav1orof acitizen.'i. Jbnsea. [R.] 
CiT'piD, (irtt'id) «. Belonfing to a city. DrayUm. 


I ||Cl!P'l-ZBir, (rfft^p-M) a. TciviSi L. ; dtoym^ Pr.} A freeman 
or an inhabitant of a city ; a townsman ; an Inhabitant 
of a republic who enjoys the rights of a freeman, and has 
a right to vote for public oflieers. 

f OlT^I-ZEN, a. Having the qualities of a citizen. Shak. 
CiT'l-ZEN-fiss,* a. A female citizen. Booth. [R.] 
ClT^I-ZBN-sHfp, a. The quality or rank of a citizen ; the 
I freedom of a ci^. 

OlT'R^TE,* a. (Cieia.) A salt formed of citric acid and a 
base. Brande. 

CIT'RE-Aii,* a. The oil of lemons. Francie. 

CYt^reite,'^ a. A crystalline compound of hydrogen and 
carbon, obtained from the essential oil of lemons. 
Brande. 

CiT'Rio,* 0 . Pertaining to or derived from the citron, 
lime, or lemon ; as, dtrie acid. Brande. 

CYt-rj-rX'tion, a. Act of turning to a yellow color. 
Clr^RlirE, 0 . Like a citron ; of a dark yellow. 

CYt^rIICE, n. (Min.) A species of quartz. CUaveUmd. 
CYt'rqn,* n. A fruit of the lemon kind. 

CYT'RQN-TRfifi, n. A tree that bears citrons. Miller. 
OYt'rqn-WA't?r, n. Liquor distilled with the rind of 
citrons. 

CYt'rvi>, The pumpkin, so named from Its yellow 
color. 

CYt^tern,* n. (Mus.) An instrument of music resembling 
a guitar. Hatmlton. Bee Citmsrs. 

CYt'y, a. [citrf, Fr.] A large town incorporated by this 
title with certain privileges; the inhabitants of a city. 
— (England) A town corporate, which has a bishop and 
a cathedral church. 

CYt^V, a. Relating to or resembling a city. Shak. 
ClT'Y-So-LY 9 'l-TpR,* a. A law officer in the service of a 
city. Hawkins. 

ClVEE,* a. pi. A small kind of onion, or leek. Crabb. 
CIv'ET, n. [cieette, Fr.] A brown semifluid matter ob- 
tained from the vivorra ctvstta, or civet cat, used as a 
iierfume. 

Civ'ET,*®. a. [i. civbted; pp. cirarmo, civsrao.] To 
scent with civet ; to perftime. Cowper. 

CYv'ET,* or CYv'ET-CXt,* n. (Z/ool) A mammlferous 
quadruped of the viverra or weasel kind, which produces 
civet. C^. 

CIv'ic, a. Relating to a city or citizens; civil, as dis- 
tinguished from military. 

fCYv'l-Cj^L, a. Belonging to civil honors. Sir T. Brovme. 
CYv'jL, a. [ctwiw, L.J Relating to the community ; muni- 
cipal ; complaisant ; courteous ; polite ; well-bred ; — po- 
litical, as opposed to criminal ; lay, as opposed to ecclesi- 
astical ; municipal, commercial, legislative, &c., os 
opposed to military ; intestine, as opposed to foreign. 
— Civil deathj any thing that deprives a man of the 
privileges of civil society, as outlawry, banishment, 
Ac. — CtvQ law, in a general sense, the law of a 
state or country ; appropriately, the institutes of the 
Roman law. — Civil list, (England,) formerly applied to 
all the heads of public expenditure, excepting those of 
the army, the navy, and the other military departments , 
now confined to the expenses proper for the maintenance 
of the king’s or queen’s household, — CwiI awt, an 
action between citizen and citizen, as opposed to crimi- 
nal process. — CSril war, war between the inhabitants or 
citizens of the same state, kingdom, or country ; intes- 
tine war, as opposed to foreign war. — Civil year, the 
year of 365 or 366 days, as distinguished from the exact 
solar year. , , , . ..w « 

C|-vlL^^N, (s^-vYlfyflin^ n. One who is versed in the civil 
law ; a student in the civil law ; one in a civil, not m a 
clerical or military, capaciw. 

C?Xv'il-Yst, ». A civilian, frarhurton. [R.] 

Ci-vYl'i-tv, n. The quality of being civil ; politeness ; ur- 
banity ; refinement ; courtesy. 

Civ-IL-IZ'A-BLE,* o. That may be civilized. Chambers. 
Clv-iL-I-zX'TipN, n. Act of civilizing; state of being 
civilized. — (Low) A law which renders a crlminaJ 
process civil. 

CI^'IJL-IZE, V. a. [eiviUser, Ft,] ft. civiuzrd ; pp. citilii- 
ihoToitiuzbd.J To reclaim from savageness or barba- 
rism ; to enlighten ; to improve. . ^ _ 

Clv'lL~JztD,* (8lv'il-Izd)p. a. Reclaimed from the savage 
or terbarons state ; Instructed in the arU; polished; 
cultivated. ^ ^ 

Ctv'iir-Iz-ER, n. One who civilize^ 

OYv'lL-Tz-lNO,*?- «• Tending to civilize ; polishing. 
CIv'lL-LV, ad. In a civil manner ; with clyimy. 

CYv'Ysm,* a. The prl^ges or stale of a citizen ; citizen- 
ship; patriotism. Smart. [R.] 

Ctz'bZ, n. See Scissors. 

CIz'AR, r.«. To clip with scissors. Beaum. f FI 
OIZE, (Biz) n, A Viscous aabstanoe. Grew, See Size. 
ClXcK, n. fdae, daguot, old Fr.] A sharp abrupt sound 
conUnuoUy repeated ; the instrument that makes Yhe 
noise ; a click ; a bell that rings when more com is re- 
quired In a com-miU ; — excessive talking. 
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Click, «. n. To make a aharp nolae ; to talk mudh ; to 
cJlokT 

CLlcK'xCTslt, m* A beagar’a dish, with a cover. Skak, 
ClIck'KB, n. The cla^ of a mill. Bteunt* 

ClIcx'INO, n Prating j a sharp noise. Bp. HalL 
OlXd, i dc p. flroin Clothe ; clothed. Bee Clothb. 
(ClId'd^R,* «. A universal wooer. Mauie. 

ClI^¥R,* a. Bone-flour , powder made of bones. Crabi. 
Claim, «. a. Icimaef, Fr.l [i. olaimbd ; pp. claiming, 
CLAIMED.] To demand of right; to require; to request; 
to ask. 

Claim, n. A demand as of right ; a challenge of owner- 
ship ; pretension ; thing claimed ; a title to a privilege 
in the possession of another. 

ClAim'vblb, a. That may be claimed. Cotjp^ve. 
ClAim'^kt, n. One who claims or has a claim. — (Law) 
One who defends a libel in a court of admiralty. 
ClAi'm^nt,* a. Claiming; demanding; crying ouL 
Thomson. 

ClAtm'i^r, tt. One who claims. Temple, 
ClAie'-<Pb-8o0re', n. See Olarb-Obscure. 
eLAixroYANCBy* (klir-vwk'ykns) n. [Fr.] Clear-seeing; 
a clearness of sight said to be communicated to a person 
under the influence of animal magnetism or Mesmerism. 
Ihtnifliaon, 

Claim voyant^* (klAr-vwtt'yknt) n. A person clear-sighted 
or Mesmerized. Townsend, 

ClXm,"' n. The common American name of a small 
bivalve shell-flsh, called ventu. Pennant, 

ClXm, V, a. To clog with any glutinous matter. L*Rstrange. 
ClXm, V. n. [fTd unite in sounds in a peal or In ringing,] 
to be moist ; to stick ; to starve. Dryden, [R.] 

ClA'mant, a, [damo. L.] Crying; beseeching earnestly. 

Thomson. [R.J See Claimant. 

ClXm'-BAit, n. Clams used for bait in fishing. Mass. Laws. 

CLXM^BER. V. n. r*. CLAMBERED ; pp. CLAMBERINO, CLAM- 
BERED.] To Climb with difllculty. Shak. 

ClXm'MJ-n£s 8, n. Viscosity ; viscidity. Moron. 

ClXm'mYi 0* [Ahmt, D.] Viscous; glutinous; slimy; ad 
hesive. Bocotu 

OlXX^OR, «. [damoTy L. ; elameur^ Fr.] Outcry ; noise ; vo- 
ciferation ; a loud or boisterous cry ; uproar. 

CLXM^QR, V. n. [i. CLAMORED ; pp. clamoring, CLAMORED.] 

To make outmes ; to vociferate. Shah. 

ClXm^PR. V. a. To stun with noise. Bacon. — To clamor 
bellst to increase the strokes. Warburton. 

ClXm'qb-9R, n. One who makes a clamor. Abp. JIarL 
ClXm'QR-oOs, 0 . Vociferous; noisy. Hooker. 
ClXm^QR-oOs-LV) ad. Inn noisy manner. Browne. 

ClXmf, n. [dasnp^ Fr.] A piece of wood or iron used to 
strengthen something: — a heavy footstep or tread:-— a 
pile of unbumt bricks 

ClXMP, V. a. [t. CLAMPED ; pp. CXJlMFINO, CLAMPED.] To 

strengthen by means of a clamp : — to tread heavily in 
walking. 

ClXmp, V, n. To tread heavily ; to clomp. Craven Dwlect. 
CLXM-P^-irfiiR'^ A. A long, loose-joint^ horse. [r.] 
ClXm. b. [clanMf Jr.] A family ; a race ; a tribe. 
CLXfr'ctr-L^R, a. IdaneulariuSf L.] Clandestine, [r. j 
^lXk'cV~L4lr-LY. ad. Closely ; privately. Hales. 
CL^-Dfis^TlifS. (klgn-d4s't;n) a. [dandesUnus, L.] Se- 
cret; private ; nidden ; done seereuy and unlawfully. 
Clam-d&s'tine-lt, od. In a clandestine manner. 
CL.iLif'DB8'TiiirE-NfiS8, M. State of being clandestine. 
CLX!»-D]|f8-TIIf'^Ty, n. Privacy ; secrecy. Croltf. [r,] 
CLXTia, n, [elang-o, L.] A sharp, shrill noise. Milton. 
CLXNO, V. n. [t. CLANGED ; pp. clanging, clanged J To 
make a louiL shrill noise, ^ak. 

ClXn&, V. a. To strike together with a noise. Prior. 
ClXn^oqr, (kUn^gor) n. [elangor, L.] A loud, shrill sound. 
ClXn^0OV8. o. Bluing a clang. Browne. [R.J 
ClXmk, n. A shrill sound as of a chain or of irons. 
CLXifK,* V. a. To strike so as to make a shrill noise ; to 
dink ; to Jtkeneide. {Pope. 

CLXifK,* V. ». To make a shrill noise by striking ; to clink. 
ClXk'mish,* a. Disposed to unite in clans. Burgees. 
CLhv'WXPf n. Association of persons or families. Pennant. 

pL CLANSMEN. One bekmgiug to a 

clan. JEd. Mev, 

ClXp, «. «. [i. clappbd ; m. olappino, clapped.] To 
strike togetaer with a quick motion, so as to m^e a 
noise ; to applaod with the bands ; to touch gently ; to 
add one thing to another:— to infect with a venereal 
poiscm.— To wtp up, to comifletesaddeoly ; to imprison. 
ClIp, V. n. To move nimbly with a noise ; to begin brisk- 
ly ; to strike the hands U^ether in applause. 

OlXp, a. A loud noise made by sudden collisioa ; a sudden 
act or mothm ; a blow ; an explosion of thunder ; an act 
of api^lause ; a sudden mhdbrtune;— a venereal infec- 
tion i— the nether part of the beak of a hawk. 
Cl*to'B5ARD> (kftb'bSrd) n. A thin, narrow board, uaed 
hr America fer the outermost covering of wooden houses. 
Medamim. In Eni^buid, a board ready cut fcnr imdting , 
casks, or a stave in iu rough state. Craib. I 


OLXp'BdARD,* e. 0. [i. OXiAPBSARDBD; gp. OLAPSOARDlNd^ 

olapboardsd.] To cover with clapboards, as a bouse 
Sen^oMbu 

OlXp'-DIsh, n. A wooden bowl or dish, fortaerly carried 
by befff^ ; a clack-dish. Massinger. 

OLAP'-Doo-TpR,* n. One who cures venereal taints. 
Addison, 

OLXp'NfiT,* n, A kind of net to catch birds. Pennant 
ClXp^pER, n» He or that which claps; the clack of a 
mill ; the tongue of a belL 

fCLXp'pgB, n. [dapteTf old Fr.] A place for rabWts to 
burrow in. Chaucer. 

ClXp'P¥R-clAw, V. a. To scold ; to abuse. Shak To 
beat with the open band. Holloway, 

ClXp'pino,* n. A striking ; applause by the hands. 
OlXp'-TrXp,* n. An artifice to elicit applause; minage- 
ment to entrap. C. Lamb. 

OlXp'-TrXp,* fl. Insnaring; deceitAil; artful. Q.U. Bee. 
ClAre, a. a nun of the order of St. Clare. 
CLXB'gN-CEtlX, or ClAr'en-cieUx, (klSif'^n-snil) A. 
The second king at arms ; so named from the Duke of 
Clarence. 


ClAre'-Qb-scBbe', n. rclflTTts and obscurus^ L.] Light 
and shade in painting. Prwr. 

ClXr'ET. A. [datretf Fr.] A French, or Bourdeaut, reddish 
wine, of several varieties. 

ClXr'1-£h5rd, a. [clarus and chorda^ L.] (Mas.) An 
ancient sort of spinet. 

ClXb-j-f|-cX'tiqn, a. The art of making clear; purifi- 
cation, as of liquors. 

ClXr'j-fI-ER,* a. He or that which clarifies. Maunder. 

ClXr'j-fI?, ®. o. [c/art^er, Fr.] [r. clarified ; pp. clari- 
FTiNo, CLARIFIED.] To make pure or clear; to purify, 
as liquor ; to clear ; to brighten , to illuminate. 

ClXr'j-f?, V. n. To become clear ; to grow bright. Bacon. 

ClXr'i-n£t, a. [clanncttc^ Fr.] (Mus.) A wooden musuMi 
wind instrument, a shriller kind of hautboy: — ofl^ni 
written clarionet 


ClXr'I-PN, rkl&r'e-vn, P. J, Jo. 8m . ; kUr^yyiL S. E. JT. ; 
klar'y^D, W.f kla'r?-on, P.j v. [clarion^ old Fr.] A kind 
of trumpet, of a shrill, clear tone. 
fCLA-Rts'^p-NOVS,* a. Clear-sound ing. Ash 
fCLXR'l-TODE, n. Splendor. Beaumont. 

ClXr'i-tv, n. Brightness ; splendor. Raleigh, [b.] 
ClX'r6-Qb-8cO'e5,* a. The proper disposition of light 
and shade in a picture or painting. Cfijbb. See Clarl- 
OBBCURE, and Chiaro-Oscuro. 

ClXr'TV, o. Miry , wet ; dirty, Brackett [Local, Eng.] 
ClX'rV, a. An herb of the sage genus. Bacon. 
tCLX'BV, t». n. To make a loud or shrill noise. A. Oolding. 
ClXsh, V. n.[klatschen, Ger.] [u clashed , pp. clashing, 
clashed.] To make a noise mutual collision , to act with 
opposite power, or in a contrary direction ; to interfere. 
Clash, v. a. To strike one thing against another, so os tu 
produce a noise. Dryden. 

ClXsh. a. A noisy collision of two bodies ; opposition. 
ClXsh'ino, a. Opposition ; collision ; enmity. 

ClXsp, a. [clespe^ D.] Any thing that clasps or fastens ; a 
hook to hold any thing close , an embrace. 

ClXsp, v. a. [l clasped ; pp. clasping, clasped.] To shut 
With a clasp: to catch and hold by twining; to onclosa 
between the hands ; to embrace ; to bug. 

ClXsp'ER, a. He or that which clasps ; a tendril. 
ClXsp'knife, (-nlf) n, A knife which folds into tho 
handle. 

ClXsp'nXil,'^ a. a nail with a bead to sink into the 
wood. Ash. 

ClAss, a. [dasstsy L.] A rank or order of persons or 
things : a division ; a set of pupils or students of the 
same fWm, rank, or degree ; a general or primary di- 
vision. 

ClAss, v. a. [l classed; m. classing, classed.] To ar- 
range in a class, or methim, or system , to rank ; to dis- 
tribute ; to classify : to range according to some staled 
method of distribution. 

ClX88^-FJ£l-l5w,* n. One of the same class ; closs-mato 
Ed. Rev. 

ClAss^I-ble,*^ a. That may be classed. Ee. Bev, 
CLXs^sjc, A. An author or work of the first rank ; more 
commonly denoting a Greek or Latin author, but also 
applied to modem authors. Pope, One versed in the 
classics. P, Cye, 

ClXs'sio, I a, Greek or I^Utn, or relating to Greek or 
ClXs^ 8|-€AL, ) Latin authors ; of the first order or rank 
in literature ; elecant : relating to a ciassls or class. 
CLAs'si-OAL-lfK,* A. Sune as dassidsm, Ed. Rev, 

Cl Xs-sj-o AL '}-T Y,* A. State of being classical. Coleridge. [R.] 
ClXs'bi-cal-ly, ad. In a classiod manner. 
CLls'si-clfll,* A. A classic idiom or styla. London Athe- 
nsnuA. [r.] 

ClXs'sj-cIsTj* a. One veined In the classics. HaUasn, [R.] 
CLXs-a|-p|^A^TipN, A. Act of daasifying ; arrangement. 
CLXs'sj-PY, V . a, [i. oLAStiPiAo; pp. clasupviao, olaisi- 
riAD.j To Birange into chisses ; to distribute ; to clneo. 
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n. { pL oLiLSSMEif. Bcholart in tbe Univer- 
•ity of Oxford, Eng., who are examined for their degrees 
according to their rate of merit ; answering to the op- 
times and loranfflers in the Unlrenity Cambridge. 
OrdWi. fwork. Loudon. 

ClXth'r^te,* a. (BoL) Latticed; divided like lattice- 
ClXt^T^R, t>. n. [Wotterflii, Tent.] [i. clattxrxd; pp. 
oLATTBRiifo. CLATTKRBD.] To make a noise by knocking 
sonorous bodies frequently together j to utter a noise by 
being struck together ; to talk fast and idly. 

ClXt't^r, V, a. To strike so as to produce a rattling. 
ClXt't^r, *. A rattling noise ; a confused noise. Shak. 
ClXt^t:9R-]IPR, n. One who clatters; a babbler. 
ClXt't]PR-1n&, a. A confused noise j rattle. [Bailey, 
tCLXu'DfNT, a. [eUudenSf L.] Shutting; enclosing. 
Ci.Xu^Di-oXNTy a. Limping; halting, [r.] 

ClAu'di-cXte, V. n. [elaudico^ L.] To halt. Bailey, 
ClAu-di-cX'tiqn, n. Lameness ; a halt Tatler. [r.] 
ClXusS) n. [clause, old Fr.] A part of a sentence, or 
words, included b^ween two commas or other stops ; an 
article or particular stipulation. 

CtXu-sftL'LA,* n. [Conch.) A univalve shell. HkrnUlon. 
ClXu'sIke,* 71. The foot-rot, a disease in sheep. Orabb. 
ClAu-sIl'i-A,* n. A genus of land snails. Brando. 
GlAus'THAL-Ite,* Tt. [Min.) A seleniuret of lead. Dana. 
ClAus'TR^L, a. [daustnant L.] Relating to a cloister. 
Jlyliffe. 

ClAui?'V-LAR»* «• Having clauses. SmarL 
ClAu^VRE, (klfiLw'zhvr) n. [dausura^ L.] Confinement. 
Oeddes. [R.] 

ClA'v^te,* a. (BoL) Shaped like a club. P. Cyc. 
CLXv'i^-Ti^D, a. IclavatuSt L.] Like a club; set with 
knobs or nails ; ciavate. TVoodvoard. 

ClAve, t. from Cleave. Cleaved, clove. See Cleave. 

Cla yka Uj* (kl^-v5') 71. [Fr.] A disease in sheep , sheep- 
pox. Loudon. 

ClXv'i^l-lXt-^d, a. Noting or relating to potash. 
fCLX'v^R, n. Clover. Sandys. 

ClA'vi-a-rv,* n. [Mas.) An index of keys, or a scale of 
lines and spaces. SmarL 

ClXv'{-£h6rd, tu (Mils.) An instrument with keys that 
strike the chords : clarichord. 

ClXv'I-CLE, (kldvV^I) ^ [cZartcula, L.] (Anat) A small 
bone, of which there are two, fastening the shoulder- 
bone and breast-bone ; the collar-bone. [P. Cyc. 

Cla-vIc'V-lar,* a. Relating to the clavicle or collar-bone. 
CLAV-l-OfiL'LAf'^ n. [Conch.) A genus of testaceous, 
acephalous animals. P. Cyc. 

CLXv^f-PERf* n. [L.] A club-bearer. Crabb. 
CLA>yl<ji']pR-oDs,* a. Bearing a club; bearing a key. 
Mausuber. 

CLX'rfSf*n.[L.] pi. [L.] CLVvE^t Eng. A 

key ; whatever serves to unlock, decipher, or explain. 
Crabb. 

CLA'vy,* or ClX'v^l,^ n. (Arch.) A mantel-piece. Britton. 
ClAw, n. The sharp, hooked nail of. a beast or bird ; the 
whole foot wiliii the hooked nails; the holders of a 
sheli-iish. 

ClAw, V. a. [i. clawed; pp. clawiwo, clawed.] To tear 
with claws ; to puli, as with the nails ; to tear or scratch , 
[flo flatter. frUson.) 
fCLAw'BXoK, *. A flatterer. Warner. 
tCLAw'BXcK. a. Flattering. Bp. HaU. 

ClAwed, (kliwd) a. Furnished with claws. Orew. 
ClAw'jng,* or ClAw'jng-Aff,* n. (MauL) A beating or 
turning to windward from a lee-shore. Crabb. 

ClAy, (kla) n. [ctei, Welsh.] A kind of earth, of which 
there are several varieties; any natural mixture of 
earths which breaks down or disintegrates in water, and 
affords a plastic, ductile mixture. — [In the Bible and tn 
poetry) Earth in general, or common earth. 

ClAy, V. a. [u CLATED ; pp. CLATiiro, CLATED.j To covcr 
with clay ; to purify by the use of clay, as sugar. 
CLAY,*a. Formed or consisting of clay. Mdton. 
ClAy'-brXined,* (-brand) a. Dull ; stupid ; heavy. Shak. 
ClAy'~buII4T,* o. Formed of clay. Warton, 

ClAy'-oold. a. Lifeless ; cold as cloy. Rom. 

Cl Aye D,* (klad) p. a. Covered or mixed with clay ; puri- 
fied with clay, 

ClAye 9. (klaz) 71 . pi. [elaye, Pr.] (PorL) Wattles made with 
stakes interwoven with osiers, to cover lodgements. 
ClAy'ipy, (klS' 9 ) a. Consisting of or like clay. Derham. 
ClAy'-^roOnd, 71. Ground abounding with clay. 1 Kings. 
ClAy'ish, (klfi'jsh) a. Of the nature of clay. Harvey. 
ClAy'-KHln,* (kU'kIl) n. A stove for burning clay. Farm. 
Eney. 

ClAy^-MXrl, n. A whitish, smooth, chalky clay. Jlfortmer. 
CLAY'MdRE, n. A large, two-handed sword ; written 
„«iso glaptnore, 

CLiY'-Pn^ a. A pit where clay is dug. Woodmrd, 
ClAy'-BlXte,* n, (JUin.) Argillite, or argiUaceoua slate. 


OlIy'-StRue, n. (.¥tn.> An argillaceous limestone. 
Clean, (kl€n) a. Free from dirt, impurity, or loathsome 
disease ; pure : elegant ; neat, not foul ; dexterous, not 
bungling; entire. 

ClSan, ad. Onito ; perfectly ; without miscarriage. 
Clean, v. a, [i. clsaned ; pp. CLEAiriiro, oleaived.] To 
free from flito or impurity ; to cleanse. 7%om8on. 
Cl£an'?r,* 7*. Ho or that which cleans. &r J. Rey- 
naldo. 

ClCan'-hXnd-?d,* a. Having clean hands. Dr. Allen, 
Cl£ ANTING,* n. A cleansing: — the after-birth or secun- 
dines of a cow. Farm. Eney. This word is in use in the 
United States and in various parts of England* Brockott 
spells It clegning or cleaning i Grose, elegntng ; the Craven 
Dialect, cleanin or cleansin. 

CLfiAN'Lj-LY, (kISnM?-!?) ad. In a cleanly manner. 
ClSan'lIiubed,* (-llmd) a. Having well-proportioned 
limbs. 

CLftAN'Li-Nftss, (^kl3nMe-n5s) ti. Freedom from dirt 
CLfiAN'LV, fkISnq?) 0 . Free from dirt ; clean ; pure. 
Cl£an'lv, (klSn'l?) ad. In a clean manner; neatly. 
ClCan'nijss. (klSn'n^s) n. Neatness ; purity ; innocence. 
Clean-Pr6of,* n. [Printing) A proof having few or no 
faults or errors. Crabb. 

CLftAN 9 'A-BLE, (kl6nz'?i-bl) a. That may be cleansed. 
Cl£ani|e, (kl6nz) v. a. [i. cleansed; pp, clsansino, 
CLEANSED.) To make clean or pure; to free from dirt or 
any impurity ; to punfy ; to scour. 

Cl£an§'^:r, (klSnz'^r) n. He or that which cleanses ; a 
detergent 

Cl£an'-shXped,* (-shapt) a. Well proportioned. Somer- 
ville. 

ClEan§'j-ble.* a. Capable of being cleansed. SmarL 
CLfi ANTING, (kiSnz'ing) ti. Purification. 

ClCan^'jno,* p. a. Purifying; making clean; abster- 
sive. 

ClEan'-t1m:-B?red, (-b^rd) a. Well proportioned. Shak. 
ClCar, (k.l3r) a. [clarusy L.] Bright; transparent; free 
from clouds ; lucid ; fair ; serene ; without mixture ; 
pure ; perspicuous ; not obscure , indisputable ; mani- 
fe**! , apparent , visible , obvious : plain , evident ; 
distinct ; unencumbered ; free from deduction or incum- 
brance, exempt; out of debt, guiltless; innocent 
Clear, (klSr) ad. Plainly ; clean ; quite. Milton. 

Cl£ AR, n. ( Carpentry) A term used by builders for the space 
within a house from wall to wall ; the space or dimen- 
sions within a box, tec. 

Clear, v. a, [u cleared ; pp. clearing, cleared.] To 
make clearer bright , to free from obscurity , to vindicate ; 
to cleanse; to free from any thing faulty or censurable; 
to clarify; to gain without deduction. — To clear aehip^ 
is to satisfy all demands at the custom-house. 

Cl£ar. V. n. To grow bright, fair, or disengaged. 
ClSar'acjIE, n. Act of removing any thing : clearance. 
Cl£ar'XNCE, 71. Act of clearing. — (Cm.) A certificate 
given by the collector of a port, that a ship has been en- 
tered and cleared according to law. 

ClSar'^R, n. One who clears ; a purifier. 
Cl£ar'-h6ad-?d,* a. Having a clear header understand- 
ing. Baxter. 

Cl£ar'|NG, B. Justification; defence. 2 Cor. 

CLfiAR'Ly, od. In a clear manner; plainly, evidently; 

distinctly ; obviously ; explicitly. 

Cl£ar'N¥S8, n. State of being clear ; transparency ; splen- 
dor ; lustre ; distinctness ; sincerity. 

Cl£ar'-8e£-|NG,* o. Seeing clearly or distinctly. Cole- 
ridge. 

Cl£ar'-shTn-ino, a. Shining brightly. Shak. 
Clear-sIght'£d, (-slt'^d) a. Perspicacious; discerning. 
CLfiAR-8lGHT'£D-Nfi88, n. Discernment. 
Cl£ar'-staRCU, V. a. [l clear-starched ; pp. clear- 
starching, CLEAR-STARCHED.] To starch, and then 
spread out in order to clear ; to stiffen with starch. 
Clear'-StXrch-IPR, iu One who clear-starches. Tatler. 
Cl£ar'-8TARCH-ing,* is. The act of stiflfening linen with 
starch. Ash, « 

Cl£ar'-St 6-RV,* is. GenL Mag. See Clere-Stort. 
Cl£ar'-t6ned,* (-I6nd) a. Having a clear voice or tone. 

Ath^stone. ^ , i., 

Cl£at,* ts. a piece of wood to fasten ropes of a snip on. 
(}rabb. A piece of iron worn on a shoe ; a thin metallic 
plate ; a piece of wood for strengthening. Brock^ 
Cl£at.* V. a. To strengthen with a plate of metal. Forfry, 
ClEavU-BLE,* o. That may be divided or cleft. P. Cue. 
ClEav'^e,* ts. The act or manner of splitting. Pro/. 

CLtfvE. (klBv) tJ. IS. [i. CLEAVED (tCLAVc) *, pp. OLEAVING, 

clbated;] To adhere ; to hold to ; to unite aptly ; to at- 

ClS1vb%?<l [i. olovb or CLBFT (fcLAVB) ; pp. 

CLOVBN or CLBET.] To divide With vlolenco ; to divide; 

CLfiA^, «. TS. To port asnnder ; to snlfer dlvirion. 
CLfiAVE^L^ND-lTE,* TS. [Min.) A Variety of aibite. Dantu 
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CLfiAY'ym, «. Ono who deaves; a btitcli«r *0 axe:— a 
plant; eatch-weed. 

CL&D 9 X, rklSj) ru The upper stratom of fhller*> earth. 

«. Applied to land or soil that la atidT, hard| 
tenackmi. or mixed with clay. JFhrm. Diet. 

CLSfif, (klez) a. pL The two parts of the foot of beasts 
which are ctoxen-footed* [Obsolete or local.] 

O 1 .IF, [kl«f, P.Ja. K.i kllf, & AT. J. F, -Sk] ft. [Pr.] 
(Jlftk) A character or mark for the key. 

CLftvT, t. dc p. from Cleave. See Gubatx. 

CLhFTy n. A space made by the separation of ports ; a dis- 
ease In horses, on the bouaht of the pasterns. 
CLfiFT^-FOOT-¥D)* (kldft^fut-^d) o. Havliif deft or cloven 
feet. SumeU 

CLftFT'-^RXFT. V. a. To graft by cleaving the stock of a 
tree and inserting the scion. Mortimer. 
CLfiFT'-OaAFT-jNO.* %. A mode of grafting performed by 
inserting the scion in a cleft in the stock, called also sht- 
graftaig. Srande, 

Cl£9, n. [deg. Danish.] The horse-fly. [Local, Eng.] 
tCL&M, V. a. Tj^niea, Ger.] To starve. B. Jonaon, 
fCL&H, V. n. To starve. B. Joneon. 

n. [lu] (BoC.) The twig or tendril of a plant. 

Crabb. 

CLSM' 4 ^Tll 8 y* n. [L.] (BoL) A genus of climbing plants ; 
the virgin’s bower. P. Oj/e. 

CLftM']^N-€Yi !*• Mercy ; mildness ; leniency ; gentleness. 

a. [demenSf L.] Mild j gentle ; merciftiL 
CLfi]C^g;N-TYNE,« [kl«m' 9 n-tln, Ja. K . ; kWm'^n-tln, S»i.] 
a. Relating to St. Clement, or the constitutions of Clem- j 
eut V. 

CLfiM'?NT-l.Y, ad. In a merciftil manner. Bp. Taylor. j 
CLfiNCH. See CuifCH. 1 

Cl¥-5p't?-eo0s,* a. (Eat.) Having sheathed wings; — j 


Cl¥-5p't?-eo0s,* a. (Eat.) Having sheathed wings; — 
applied to insects, as beetles. P. Cyc, 
fCLEPE, «. a. To call or name. Skafc 
fCLfiPE, V. a. To caU. SackvdU. 

or CL^P-sil*J>R 4 . [klSp's^-dra, W. 8m. 
P. Cyc. m.i kl9p-8rdra, Ja. K. Bravdey OroM.] n. [L.] 
A water-glass, or vessel for measuring time by water, 
among the ancients ; a chemical vessel. 
Ci.£re'--Sto-r,|^* a. {Arch.) TThe upper story or row of 
windows in a Oothic church ; a window in the lantern of 
a tower. Fronde. 

|CLliB'9I-0AL, «. Relating to the clergy; clerical. Milton. 
ClRb^ 9>T, a. [derg4y Pr.] The body or order of men set 
apart by ordination for the offices of religion : -~in Eng^ 
land, commonly restricted to those of the established 
church. [fit of clergy. BladtsUme. 

CLltB#<jiy-A-BLE, a. {Lam) Entitled to, or admitUng, bene- 
a. ; pX CLBBGYiCEir. One of the clergy; 
a man in hdy ordm ; an ordained Christian minister. 
ClRr'ic, a. A dergyman. Bp. Horeley. [r,] 

CLfiR'io, a. Relating to the clergy ; clerical. 

CLftR^f-OAl*) <>• Relating to or bentting the clergy. Bp. HaU. 
CL&R'f-SYy* a. The body of learned men ; the hurau. Cole- 
ridge. [r.] 

IIClerk, (kWrk or kl«rk) [kllrk, & W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
8 m. i kldrk, Wh.] a. [dsnks, L.] [A dergyman. AyUffe. 
A scholar. &dney.] A writer employed in a public or pri- 
vate office, under a superior ; one employed under anoth- 
er ; a writer or assistant in an office, store, Ac. ; a layman 
who reads the responses in the church service, ftjr Cler/k 
and eergeant are uniformly pronounced dark an^arg*Mat 
by the English orthoiipista ; but hi the U. S. it is veiy 
common to pronounce them, In accordance with tbefar 
orthography, with the sound of the 0 as in ker and Jerk. 
IIC^rr'-Alb, (-41) a. The feast of the parish clerk. fTar- 

I CLERK'LBSS, a. Without a clerk ; unlearned. FTaterkouee. 
Olerk'lIke, a. Learned. Skak. 
tCLEBK^Y, «. Schdar-like. Abp. Cranmer. 


|H€ler»'LY, od. In a learned manner. Oaeeoigns. 
IjCLBRK^SHlP, a. Scholarship ; the office of a derk. 
Ci.ftR'^KAir-OY.*«i. Divination by casting lots. Crabb. 
Cii|^ROif'Q-MYr n. Heritage ; patrimony j one’s lot. 

Smart [dowering shrub. Crabb. 

CZM^lWMdy^n. [jtX0pa.] (Bet) A genus of plants; a 
Clete, 1 in comj^tion. at the beginning or end of the 
CUF, > name of a place, denotes It to be situated on 
Clive, ) the side of a rock or bill ; as, Clevdandy Cllf- 
tea, aumehf. 


CLiv'l^R, a. Dextrous; skllftil. Addieon. Just; fit; prop- 
er ; commodious. Pope. Well-shaped ; handsome. ArbutL 
not {yY Johnson, after giving tito above definitions of 
devoTy adds, ** This la a low word, scarcely ever used but 
in burlesque or conversation ; and applied to any ttiing a 
man UkM, without any settled meaning.’* It is, bowev- 
«*, u dd word in the language, and used by the best 
Br||M anthors ; but it is used in somewhat difin»rent 
seim in different pots of Englaad. Cdee (1677) detees 
it “neat, smoo^, dexterous ?*Baa^y “skilftd, htge- 
Rhms, neat-handed, well-sha^;** Forbpy ** dexterous, 
•droit;** and JKiqf, <<Beat, elegant.*’— <• la either sense,** 


says Poiby, H is so very common and general, and 
pears so to have been for many years, that It seems diffi- 
cult to conceive how Sir Thomas Browne should have 
been struck with It as a provincialism ; and still more, 
how Ray, long afterwards, should have let it pass as such, 
without any remark. A colloquial and ftunitior term it 
certainly Is ; but assuredly not provincial, nor even low.” 

In the United States, dever is much used as a colloqui- 
al word, in the sense of good-naturedy tveU-dieposedy hon- 
eetf ana the phrase, “ clever man,” or ** dever fellow,” is 
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into his head to do miscnief, the public has always reason 
to lament his being a demer fdloto.'^ 

OLfiv’¥R-LY, ad. In a. clever manner. Hudibras. 
CLftv’^R-Nfiss, n. State of being clever. Southey. 
CLfiv'is,* or CLfir'Yt* *»• A draugbt-iron in the form of a 
bow, to put on a plough, or on the end of the tongue of 
a wagon or cart ; — called also cops. Farm. Ency. [Provin- 
cial.] 

Clb^, rkia) n. Thread wound into a ball : the thread used 
to guide one in a labyrinth ; any thing that guides or di- 
rects ; the comer of a sail. 

CleiSI^, V. a. (Maut.) To truss up sails to the by eZeto- 
gamete. or dew-kneay in order to furling ; to direct. 
CLE^Jt^’-GAR-ir^TS,* n. pL (Maut) A sort of tackle fastened 
to the clews of the main and fore-sail, to truss them up 
to the yard. Mar. Diet 

CLE\5''-LiNE9,* n. pZ. (MaaL) Clew-garnets employed for 
the square-eails. Mar. Diet. 

CiAcHy* n. A Turkish sabre with a broad blade. Crabb. 
ClIce, v.n. [eZtA. 0 a, D.] [i. clicked ;pp. clicxiko, clicxcd.] 
To make a sharp, small, interrupted sound or noise. 
Click, v. a. To catch or snatch hastily. [North of Eng- 
land.] 

Click, n. The latch of a door ; a small, sharp sound. 
ClIck'^r, w. One that clicks , the servant of a salesman, 
who stands at the door to invite customers. 

ClIck'^t, n, [diquet, old Pr.] The knocker or hammer of 
a door. Cotgrave. 

ClIck’jno,* n. Act of making a succession of sharp sounds, 
as a clock, or a horse that overreaches. Farm. Eney. 
ClYck’ino,*p. a. Making a shaip, small, interrupted f>ound. 
CLi’jgNT, n. [cUenSy L. ; chenty Pr.] Formerlyy a dependant, 
correlative to patron or proteetort—at present, one who 
emplovs an attorney or counsellor. 

Cli-en't^l, a. Dependent. Burke. [R.] 

CLriprrT-i^D, a. Supplied with clients. Carew. 
CLi-£NT'9-LA<JEt* n. The body of clients, or dependants 
of a lord. Sismondi. 

^l1-¥N-t£le', n. The condition of a client. Bp. Hall 
CLr^NT-SHlP, n. State or condition of a client. Drydon. 
ClIff, n. [eZtvas, L.] A steep rock. Bacon, 

ClIff’Y, a. Broken ; craggy. Harmar. 

ClIft, n. Sometimes used for ckff, and for cZ</t Spenser, 
K/LTft'^D, a. Broken ; split open. Congreve. 

ULIf’TY, o. Same as d^ffy. Pennant 
CLl~mXc'Tl^&y n. [vA(fia«crf 7 p.] Same os climacteric. Brotene. 
IICLlM-AC-TftE’ic, or Cl|-mac’t?r-Ic, [kllm-sk-t«r'ik, 
W. J.KF.Ja.8m.R. ; klT-m»k-lfir'lk, & >. E. ; klj-mXk'- 
t^r-Ik, DychOy Fenmngy BarloWy BZotr, Kenneky Enttck. 
MaundsTy fFb.] n. A step or gmdation in the years of 
life ; a critical year of life, which was formerly supposed 
to be marked by some change in the body, health, or for- 
tune of a person. — The number of the years is com- 
pounded of 7; as, 21, 35, 49, 63, and 70: — 63 being the 
I grand ehmaetenc, and 70 the limit of the ordinary age of 
man. [critical periods. 

|]OlTm-AO-tKr'IC,* or Clj-mXo'T¥R-1c,* a. Relating to 
CLYM-AO-TftR'i-CAL,*o. Relating to critical periods of life. 

I fCLlM-^C-T£R')-C^L, n. Same os dtmactene. Fuller. 

^ ClI'm^te. n. [uXipa.] A space upon the surfeco of the 
! earth, being a belt of the globe parallel to the equator, the 
longest day on one side of which is half an hour shorter 
than on the other side ; or, within the polar circles, a por- 
tion comprehended between two circles, at one of which 
the longest day is a month shorter than at the other: — 
modification, constitution, or state of the atmosphere, rel- 
ative to heat, wind, moisture, Ac. ; temperature. 
tpLl'MATE, V. n. To inhabit. Shak. 

ClI'MXt’io,* a. Relating to climate. DungUeon. 
CL|-Mi'Tipif,* n. The act of Inuring to a climate. Horti- 
euL J^g. 

OlFMAT-IZ®,* V. a. [t CLIMATIZKD ; pp. OLIMATlZmO 

oLiMATizEo.] To Inuro to a climate; to acclimate. J 
MUle. Ee. Rev. [McKern.] 

ClI-ma-t5l'c>-<^Y,* n. A discourse on climate ;nn Inves 
tintlon of the causes which form a climate. Brande. 
tCLFir^L-TOEB, n. Climate. Shak, 

ClVkXx, n. [xXM.l pL clI'm: 


iLl’XXx, n. [sXfpaL] pL CLVthXx-lfy. (Rhet) A grada- 
tion, or gradual rising in a discourse, from tliat which is 
lower or less impressFre, to that which is higher or more 
impressive ; gradual rise ; ascent. 


OfOff; and neat, elegant.*’— ** la either seRse,** if impressive ; gradual rise ; ascent. 
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ClTVB, (klfm) u. w. [i. cLiM»»D (fct-OHii) ; pp, cukbino, 
cLiMBBo (fcLOMB).] To oscend up with labor ; to scale ; 
to mount ; to get up. 

CiilMB. (kltm) V . a. To anoend ; to mount. ShaJu 
ClImb'vbx«£, (kllm'f^I) a. Ascendable. Shentood, 
OLlMB'ipR, (kllm'^r) B. One who climbs ; a plant that 
creeps upon some support. 

tCLlM'B9R. (klTin'b^r) e. b. To mount with efTortj to 
clamber. Tusser. 

ClImb'jno, (kllm'ing) n. The act of ascending. 

ClIme, n. [from climate.] Climate j region. Mdton. 

n. (^SoU) The receptacle of a compos- 
ite plant Brmnde, 

ClTnciI) V . a. [iUtalca, Swed.l [t. oli itched ; pp. clikch- 
iNG, cuxoHBu.] To giosp in the hand ; to contract or 
double the fingers : to bend in the point of a nail on the 
other side ; to confirm ; to fix. 

ClTnch, V . n. To hold fast upon. TV. qf Bvffim. [R.] 
Clinch, n. A word used in a double meaning ; a pun ; an 
ambiguity : — a part of a cable j a kind of knot , a cramp , 
a hold-fast 

ClInch^i^r, b. He or that which clinches, or holds fast ; 
a cramp , a liold-fast Pope. 

CLtNCH'^a-BUlLT,* o. (J^auL) Made with clincher-work, 
Qrabb. 

ClInch'9R-W0RK,* (-wUrk) b. (J^auU) That disposition 
of the planks in a boat or ▼eBsel,ln which the lower edge 
of every plank overlays the next under it, like the slates 
on the roof of a house. Crabb. 

ClIno, V . B. Itdpnger ^ Danish.] [i. clung (f clong) : ;»p, 
oLiNoiNG, CLUNG (fcLONo).] To hang upon by twining 
round ; to adhere. 

ClIng, t>. a. To dry up j to consume. Shak. To apply close- 
ly. SvmfL 

Clino'V, (kllng'?) a. Adhesive ; apt to cling. 

ClYn'IC, n. A patient that keeps his bed. Abp. Sancrqft. 
ClIn'IC, I a. [ifXfi'o).] Relating to a bed ; keeping the 
CLlN'i-0Xt<, I bed ; bed-ridden. — A climcid lecture is a 
discourse upon a disease made by the bed of the pa- 
tient. 

ClInk, ^klYngk) v. a. [(.clinked ; pp. clinking, clinked.] 
To strike so as to make a smalt, sharp noise ; to clank. 
CLtNK, V. n. To utter a small, sharp noise. Prior. 

ClInk, n. A slioip. successive noise j a clank. Skak. 
ClInk' ANT,* a. Glittering. Addkon. [r.] See Clinruant. 
ClTnk'^:r,* n. A very hard-baked tile or brick j a cinder. 
Smart 

ClInk'-Stone,* n. (Afin.) A slaty mineral j an overlying 
ruck ; pbonolite. Jameson. 

CLT-N6M'?-T:f R,* n. (Afin.) An instrument for measuring 
the dip of mineral strata. Brand/e. 

cS-o-SI?'b{-cal,» i “• delating to clinometry. Phdhp’- 
rLl-N6M'?-TRV,* B. The art of meaaurmg the dip of min- 
eral strata. Brande. 

ClIx^qvant^ (kllngk'^nt) a. [Fr.] Glittering j dressed in 
embroidery or tinsel finery. Shak. [r.] 

CLfN'TpN-iTE,* n, (Mm.) A Crystallized mineral. Dana. 
ClI'Qj* n. (Myth.) One of the nine Muses ; the patroness 
of history. — (donch.) The name of a family of marine 
mollusks. P. Cyc. 

ClIp, V. a, [(.cuffed; pv. cuffing, cliffeo.] To cut 
with shears; to diminish coin by paring the edges; to 
curtail ; to cuL 

Clip, V . n. (Falconry) To move fast. Dryden. 

Clip, b. ffAn embrace. Sidney.] The act of shearing, or 
the wool sheared. Forby. 

ClIp'pijr, 7l One who clips, or one who debases coin ; a 
barber: — a shar]), fasi-sailing vessel; a vessel or ship 
employed in the opium trade, between India and Chino. 
ClIp'pino, n. A part cut oflT. Locke. 

Cx/Qirie * (kl€k) w. [Fr.J A party; coterie; a company, 
or band of followers : — used in an ill sense. Brit Crit. 
Cliquish,* (kllk'jsh) a. Relating to a clique or party. AtA- 
ciuBum. 

ClIsh'-ClXsh, V, n. To sound like the clashing of swords. 
Mirror for Magistrate. [R.] 

ClI'v^r, or CLi'vifR^, B. A plant ; the cleaver. Crabb. 
ClTv'i-tv,* It Proportionate ascent or descent ; gradient 
Tanner. 

Clq-A'c^* n. [L.] pL CLOAOM. A subterranean aque- 
duct; a jokes. Crabb. 

('Loak, (kl5k) B. A loose outer garment; a mantle ; a cov- 
er , concealment ; a mask. 

Cl6ak, V. a. [l cloaked : pp. cloaking, cloaked.] To 
cover with a cloak ; to hide ; to mask ; to veil ; to blind. 
Spenser. 

CLoAK'^(jiE,* B. A covering; act of covering with a cloak. 
Martineau. [B.] 

Ci.oak'-BXo, b. a portmanteau ; a travelling-bag. Shak. 
('i.5ak'9i>.lY} ad. In a conceded manner. [R.] 
tCj^O^M'^RD, (klSsh'ard) B. Fr.J A betl^. Weever. 

Cl6ck, b. [e^, Welsh.] A machine fbr measuring thno ; 
ail instrument which tells the hour by a stroke upon a 


bell : — a sort of beetle or insect — tFhat o*eloek ? whni » 
the hour of the clock? — Cloak qf a stocking^ embroidery 
about the ankle. 

ClAcR, V. o. A: b. To call, as the hen. See Cluck. 
Cl5ck'-B££-tle,* b. A noisy kind of beetle. Crabb. 
CtficK'-CXsE,* B. The cose or receptacle of a clock. Afit 
ton. 

ClOck'-MXk-^r, b. One who makes clocks. 
CLdcK'-SfiT-TipR, n. One who regulates dorks. 
CL6cK'-STdcK-|N0,^ n. An embroidered stocking. Soto- 
ervdle. 

Cl6ck'-Worr, Q-wiirk) n. Movements by weights or 
springs, as of a dock ; well-adjusted work. 

Clod, b. A lump of earth or clay ; a turf; the ground ; 
any thing concreted , any thing base or earthy a dull, 
gross fellow. 

ClOd, V. n. To gather Into a mast ; to dot Milton. 

ClOd, e. a. To pelt with clods. 

ClOd'dy, a. Consisting of clods ; mean ; gross. Shak. 
Cl6d'h6p-per, n. A down ; a laboring farmer. 
ClOd'pXte, b. a stupid fellow ; a dodpoll. 
Cl6d'pat-ed, a. Stupid , dull. Arbutknot 
ClOd'POLL, n. A thick-skull ; a dolt Shale. 

ClOfp,* n. (Com.) An allowance of two pounds in a hun- 
dred weight. Same os dough, 

ClOg, V. tt. [do^f, Welsh.] [l clogged; pp. clogoi no, 
cuiooED.l To encumber , to hinder ; to obstruct ; to em- 
‘ barrass, to load , to burden. 

CLftQ, t>. B. To coalesce , to adhere ; to be encumbered. 
CtttG, n. A weight; an encumbrance; a kind of addition- 
al shoe worn to keep the feet from wet ; a wooden shoe. 
CLdG'G}-NCas, B. The state of being doggy. 

CLdQ'GjNG, B. An obstniction. More. 

ClSg'gv, a. Adhesive , obstructing , clogging up. 
CloTs'ter, n. [claustrunij L.] A place of religious retire- 
ment : a monastery ; a nunnery : — a square shut lu by the 
church, chapter-house, refectory, &:c. : — a quadrangular 
arcade , a peristyle ; a piazza. 

CloIs'tcil t>. a. [(. cloistered; pp. cloistering, clois- 
tered.) To shut up in a cloister, to confine. 
CLbIs'T?R-AL, 0 . Solitary; recluse. Donne. 
CLOIs'TipRED, fkldls'tfrd) p. a. Solitary ; inhabiting clois- 
ters ; built with peristyles or piazzas. 

Cl6I8'ti?r-yir, b. One belonging to a cloister Bramhall 
CLoIs'TRjpas, B. A nun, Shak, {r.] 

Cl5re, n. See Cloak. 

tCLbMB, (kl5m) [klSm, JF. Sm. ,* klQm, P . ; kl5m, Jlz. K.\ t 
Sl p. from Climb i — now dimbed. See Climb 
Cl5mp,* V. n. To walk heavily, as witli thick-soled shoes ; 
to clomp. Hunter. 

fCLbNG, i & p. ft-om Cling. Clung. See Cling. 

Cl6n'ic,* a. Shaking ; convulsive ; contracting. Crabb. 
fCLbdM, V. a. To close with glutinous matter. Mortimer, 
Clo^e, (klSz) V. a. [clausuSf L.] [(. closed; pp. closing, 
closed.] To shut , to conclude ; to end ; to terminate ; 
to enclose ; to join ; to unite fractures. 

Cl6§e, V. n. To coalesce. — 7b close vnth, to come to an 
agreement with ; to grapple with, as in wrestling. 
Clo^e, (kldz) B. Time or manner of dosing; a gmpple in 
wrestling; pause; cessation ; condusion ; end; termina- 
tion. 

Close, (klOs) n. A small place or field inclosed or fenced 
around , a passage , an interest in the soil : — the confines 
of a cathedral. 

Close, (kids) a. Shut fast ; having no vent : confined ; 
wanting ventilation ; stagnant ; compact ; solid ; dense ; 
firm ; concise ; brief; tight ; narrow , near to ; penurious ; 
hidden , secret ; trusty , sly ; attentive , intense ; full to 
the point ; home , retired : — applied to the weather, dark ; 
cloudy ; not clear ; wanting air ; oppressive. 

Close, (kids) cwZ. Nearly, densely; secretly. Milton. 
Cl6se'-bXnd-¥D, a. In dose ortter. Mdton. 
Cl58E-b6d'|ed, f-jd) a. Fitting close to the body. 
CLbsE'-Bf ,* a. Within a little distance , very near. Pope. 
ClSse'-com-pXct'^d, a. Being in dose order. Addison. 
Close '- coOCHED, (-kbflchtl a. Concealed. Mdton. 
Cl6se'-cUr-TA|NED, (-tjnd) a. Encircled with curtains. 
Close'-pI 8T-?D, a. Penurious. Bp. Berkeley. 
Cl6se'-geXt-¥D,*o. Shut up with close gratings. Youiig. 
Close '-hX ND-¥ D, fl. Penurious , covetous. Hale. 
CLOSB'-nXND-^D-Nfiss, B. Penurlousness. Adn. Holy.. 
deVe 

ClSse'hXuled,* (klds'hkwld) a. (Maut) Noting the trim 
of a ship when brought as near to the wind as possible. 
Mar. DxcL 

CloSe'lv, ad. In a dose manner; secretly; attentively. 
Cl68e'N¥88, b. State of being close ; narrowness ; want of 
air ; compactness : secrecy ; avarice. 

Cl68B'-PENT, a. Shut dose. Dryden, 

Gl5s^ 9B, (kldz'^r) n. A finisher; a conduder. — (./YreX.) A 
ptBce used to close in the end of a course of brick-work. 
Cl58*^8t66l, b. a chamber cabinet. Oarth, 

Cl6j^t, b. a small private room or apartment ; a rup* 
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T, V. a. [i. cLoixTXD ; pp. riotixiifo, closctsd.] j patch ; to cover with a cloth j to Join eoanely j to beat j 

To shut up in a closet ; to take into a closet for a secrtv to strike. 

interview, Ci.50t' 5D, p. a. Patched : — also used wrongly for dotted, 

Cl58'¥T-I>6or,* «. The door or entrance of a oVmet, tCi.dOT':gRvL.y, a. Clumsy; awkward. Mortboer. 

CLdVE, «. flrom Cleave, See Clxatk. 

CLdsB'>TdirGtTEi^(4Sngd)a. Cautious in speaking. Skak, CLdVE, n. An East Indian spice, which is the dried bud 
Cl^^'^T-SYn, n. Sin committed secretly. Bp, JffolL of the clove-tree, caryophyUua arpmaticue t — a division oi 

ClOsh, %, A disease in the feet of cattle ; the founder a weight of cheese or wool : — a part separated, as the 

MarUn, A kind of game ; nine-pins. Scott, parts into which garlic separates, when the outer skin 

CLd^'piG, n. An ending; period j conclusion. is tom off. 

CL6yjNO,»p. a. Bringing or coming to an end; terminat- Cii6vE-^ll.'LY-FL5^-¥B, n. Same as dove-pink. Miller, 
ing. Ci.6^ven, (kloVn) p. jVom Cleave. See Clxav*. 

Clos'vee, (kWzh}fT) n. Act of shutting up ; that which CiiS'vEN-FOOT, (klO'vn-ftit) a. Cloven-footed. Spenaer, 
incloses; inclosure : conclusion ; end. Skak, [E.] Ci.6'ven-foot-]?d, (klS'vn-fQt-$d) i a. Having the fool 

ClCt, n. D.J Any thing clotted i concretion ; CO- Ci.6'ven-h66ped, (kia'vn-hdft) \ divided into two 

agulation ; a cJ(»d ; a dull, heavy man. B. Joneon, parts. 

Cr.6T, V. a. [i.clott*d; pp. clottiwo, clottbo.] To form ClSve'-PIttk,* n, A caraation-pink ; a species of dlau- 

into clots, or clods ; to concrete ; to coagulate , to become thus ; a flower that smells like cloves. P. Cyc. 
gross ; to clod. CL6'VEB,n. A species of trefoil ; a valuable kind of grass, 

Cl6t'bYrd, n. The csnanthe ortolan. of several varieties. — To has m cfouer, to live luxuriously. 

Cl6t'bUb,* «. A plant; the common burdock. Booth, Cl5'vered, (kia'v^rd) a. Covered with clover. Thomoou, 
I)(Jloth, (KlSth or klilwth) [kISth, W. P, F, E, Jo, Stn,; CLO^v^R-PLiitV-ipB, «. The flower of clover. Drayton. 
klfllwth, 5. J. K. Wb,] n. ; pL CLOTHS, (klkwthz or kl5thz) Clo'ver-GeXss, n. See Glover. Oay, 

A texture or fabric woven of wool, cotton, Imen, &c. ; Cloa^n, n. A rustic ; a coarse, iJl-bred man ; the fool or 
any thing woven for dress ; a piece of linen spread up- buffoon in a drama. 

ou a table ; a texture of wool, flax, cotton, dec.; acler- CloiVn, v, n. To play the clown. B. Jonson. [R.] 
gyman’s dress. fCLdtX^N'^ijiE, n. The behavior of a clown. JS. Joneon, 

Clothe, e. a. [{.clothed, clad; pp. clothing. clothed, Clo^n'eR-V* n. Ill-breeding; rudeness. ChapnuM. (b.1 
CLAD. The regular form, elothedy is now chiefly used.] CLO^N'jaH, a, Kesembting a clown ; coarse ; rough ; m- 
To cover or fhrnlsb with clothes ; to attire ; to invest mannered ; ungainly. 

with garments , to dress ; to invest. CloWn'jsh-lv, od. In a clownish manner ; coarsely. 

Cl6the, (kI6th) tJ. n. To wear clothes. Skak, [R.] Cl6>Vn'I8H-n£S 9, n. Rusticity : incivility. Dryden. 

HClothes,* (klSthz or kidz) [kldthz, P. F. Sm, ; kl5z, S.J. CL&'VirN’^-Mds'TABD. n. A plant. 

E.i klotnz or kl5z, W. Jo.} n. pL Garments; vesture; CL61?,t>.o. [deurr, Fr.l [i. cloyed; pp. cloyino, cloyed.] 
clothing , dress ; raiment ; apparel ; attire. To satiate ; tu fill to toatbing ; to surfeit ; to glut. 

(jCL6THE§'-BRDsH,*R. A brush for brushing clothes. Booth, CloV'ino,* p. a. Tending to cloy ; satiating. 
[jCLQTHEy-MAN,* n,} pu CLOTHES-MEN. A dealer in Clo1?'l? 8S, a. That cannot surfeit or cloy. Skak. 

clothes. P. Mag. fCLot'MENT, n. Satiety ; surfeit. Skak. 

|[Cl6the§'-PrEss .♦ n. A depository for clothes. Smollett. CLtiB, n. A heavy stick : — the name of one of the suits of 
C'LOTH'i^R, (kiatb'y^r) n. A seller of clothes ; a maker of cards : — an association of persons who meet under certain 

cloth ; an ootdtter. — (C. S.) A fuller, a dresser of cloth. self-imposed regulations or by-laws; a small society ; a 

Tloth'ing, R. Dress ; vesture. Fatrfax. company: — a share or proportion paid to a common 

CLOTH^fNO,*p. a. Furnishing with clothes ; dressing. stock. 

jCLdTH'-Pufiss-iNG,* n. Act of pressing cloth ; act of ClDb, ». n, [i. cludbxd; pp. clubbino, clubbed.] To con- 
pressing stuffs when cold. Booth. tribute to a common expense , to join to one eflecL 

(jCL6TH^SH£AR-¥R, %. Oiw who trims cloth. ClCb, v. a. To pay to a common reckoning. Pope, 

|OLdTH'-WoEK-]^R, (-wdrk-) A. A maker of cloth. Scott. ClDbbed, (klfibd) a. Heavy or thick, like a club. 

|{CLdTH'-WoRE-lNG,* A. The manufacture of cloth. Oold- fCLttB'ByB, b. Bee Clubbist. 

smith IClOb'bish, a. Rustic. Mirror for Mapetratee. 

Ol6t'p6ll, «. Thickskull ; clodpoH. 8hak„ ClDb'BIST, n, A member of a club. Burke, 

(.'l5t'TED,* a. Coagulated ; formed into clots. Smart. ClOb'-FIst, n. A large fist. Mirror for Magistrates, 

fCLST'TER, r. a. To concrete , to clot. Dryden. ClDb'-fIst-ED, o. Having a large fist. Howell, 

CLdT'T}NG,* n. Coagulation , a clotted substance. Crabb. ClOb'-foot-ed, (klQb'fQt-ed) a. Having crooked feeL 
C/.5T'Ty, a. Full of clots. Harvey. Cl&B'-GrAss,* n. A species of grass. Form. Ency. 

CLoOd. Jt. A collection of vapors suspended in the air at ClOb'-h£ad-^:d, a. Having a thick head. Derham. 
some height, and so far condensed as to be visible ; some- ClCb'-HoOse,* n. A house occupied by a club. Smart, 
thing that covers or obscures ; the veins, marks, or stains ClOb'-LAw, n. The law of brute force ; — law regulating a 
in stones or other bodies ; any state of obscurity or dark- club or association. 

ness ; a crowd ; a multitude. ClCb'-MXn, n. One who carries a club ; a clubbist. 

Cl30d, t>. a. [l clouded, pp. clouding, clouded.] To ClCb'-M 688,* n. {BoL) A species of moss, of which tho 
darken with clouds , to obscure ; to vanegate , to sully ; seeds are very minute, resembling impalpable yellow 
to defhme. powder, and are burnt in theatres to imitate lightning ; 

CloCo. V. n. To cloudy. Shak, snake-moss. Brande. 

Ci.oOd'a^e,* r. State of being cloudy ; cloudiness. Colo- CLfiB'-RddM. r. The room in which a club assembles. 

ridp, [u.] ClOcK, V. n. (cloecian, Welsh.] [u clucked ; pp. clucking, 

CLOUD'-AS-cftND-jNG, o. Mounting to the clouds. Sandys. clucked.] To make the noise of a hen ; to call chickens, 
CloOd'bEr-rV, a. a plant ; the knotberry, or mountain as a ben. Skak. 

bramble. ClCck, v. a. To call, as a hen calls chickens. Shak, 

CloOd'born, a. Bom of a cloud. Dryden. CLCcit'}N^,» a. The noise of a hen when calling her chick- 

Cl50i)'cXpt, a. Topped with clouds. Shak. ens. 

CLo0D'-C9M-pfeL'L|NO, o. Driving the clouds ; an epithet ClPe, n. See Clew. 

applied to Jupiter. Thomson. ClOe'-Gar-niPTS,* r. See Clbw-Garnets. 

CLoOD'-cftv-9RED, (-c-d) a. Covered with clouds. Young. ClDmp, r. A sh^less mass ; a mass or cluster of trees or 
Clo0d'-d1S-p£;l-L)NG. a. Dispelling the clouds. Dryden. shrubs: — the ioqipressed clay of coal strata: — a cluster 

Cl50d'- 1^-CL1P8ED, (-klTpst) a. Eclipsed by a cloud. Skak, of trees. 

CloOd'}-LY, ad. tn a cloudy manner; obscurely. fCLfliCP'^R, v .* a . To form into clumps or masses. More, 

CL5fiD')-N£88. a. State of being cloudy ; darkness; want ClOmps, n. A fiuraskull. Orose. [Provincial and low.] 
of brichtness. OlOmp'v,'*' a. Consisting of clumps ; massive ; shapeless. 

Clc>0d^k1S8-)N(K 0 . Touching the clouds. Shak, Piekervng, 

ChbttD'L^BBy a. Free from clouds ; clear. CLtlM'^l-Ly, ad. Inn clumsy manner. 

CloCd^lyT,* R. A little cloud. 8ed,Mag. CL&x'f j-Nfiss. a. Awkwardness. Collier, 

CLbOD^-TdPT, a. Having the top covered with clouds. ClOm'sy, a. Awkward; heavy; artless; unhandy; nn- 

Oray, couth; untoward. 

CL50D^-Tot)cH-fNG. 0 . Ascending to the clouds. Sandys, ClDnch,* a. (Afht.) A blue imbstonce found in coal-ptto. 
Cl5Cd'Y« o. Covered with clouds : dark ; obscure ; dim ; Orobb, 
doomy; lowering; marked witn spots or veins; not ClAng, i flrom C^iAF. See Cuno. 
bright. ClOng, a. Wasted with leanness ; sbmnk with cold. [Lo- 

CLOUGi^fkiaf or kWf 2 [kl»f, P. F. f kWf, Jd, K Sm, Wh. f cnL] 
kldd, lr.\ A. The cleft of a hill ; a cliff. i fChGifa. v. a. To shrink ; to waste ; to adhere. More, 

Clough, (klfif ) a. An allowance in weight SstS^FF. CLO'Nf-AC,* n. A reformed Benedictine monk of Cluny. 

CloOt, a. a cloth for any mean use ; a patch i • CLfl^N}-Xo,* a. Belonging to the order of Cluny. Oougk, 

white cloth at which archers shot ; an iron plate m mop ClOs^t^r, a. A bunch or number of the same things grow- 
an axle-tree from wearing ; a blow ; a nalL ing or collected together, as of grapes, shrubs, or trees ; 

CtQflT, V, a , ({, clouted; pp. clouting, cloutbo.] To a bunch; a crowd. 
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CLuS^TfR, n. [i cLUtTsmio; m. oLUtTsmiifo, cLut- 
TSHSD.] To grow in bunchat or clurterf ; to collect to- 
getber. Mtkon, 

ClOs't^ir, V. 0. To coUect into bodies. 

ClOs't^kAGrXpe, n. A siaall, Mack grape. Jtfbrtiiiur. 
Ci.Os'TtR-lNa,* », cu Gatheribg Into clusters. 
CJLOa'TJPit-y, a. Growing in clusters. Cotgrave, [b.] 

ClDTCH, V. «. [l. CLUTCHSD ; CLUTCHltCO, CLOTORXD.] 

To gripe } to grasp ; to contract the hand. 

CbOTcii, n. Gripe : jnasp ; seizure. See Clutches. 
ClDtch'¥ 5/ «• The paws or talons of a rapacious ani- 
mal , the hands, in the sense of rapacity or cruelty. Perry. 
ClO'th^l-Ite, n. {Mn.) A congeries of imperfect crys- 
tals, forming nodules in amygdaloid. Dana. 

CLtlT^TJgR, ff. A bustle , disorder , clatter. Sw{ft. 
ClDt't^r, e. a, [l cluttered; pp. clutteriko, clut- 
tered.] To hu]^ together ; to confuse. Bacon. 
CL&T'Ti^R, «. n. To make a noise or bustle ; to clatter. 
CLifp ^-Xs'T^Rj^iL (Zool.) A genus of sea-urchins. Pronde. 
CLtp'¥-ATE,^ a. (Bat.) Resembling a round buckler. P. 
Qfc* 

CLfs'TipR, [kKs't^r, Jf. P E. Jo. Sm. ; glls't?r, S.J. F. K.^ 
n. [xAuot^/j.] (Med.) A liquid thrown into the rectum 
or large intestine by means of a syringe, pipe, or tube. 
fCLfs'TiipR-IZE, c. ». To apply a clyster. Cotgrave. 
CLys'TipR-PIPE, n. The pipe by which a clyster is in- 
jected. 

CLfs'T?R-wIsE, ad. In the manner of a clyster. Oreenhtll 
Co-, Cog-, Col-, Com-, Con-, Cor-,* is a prefix of 
Latin origin, and, in most of the words compounded with 
it, signifies with, together, jointly, mutually, at the same 
tune, union of parts, and the like ; its form varying with 
the letter or sound that follows. Smart, 

C5-j{L-ckR'viTE, tj. a, [cooccrco, L.] To heap up. Pa- 
eon. Tr.I 

Co-^-cer'^vate,* a. Accumulated; heaped up. Brande, 

A heaping together. Bacon, [r.] 
Coach, (kOch) n. [coeAc, Fr.] A four-wheeled pleasure 
carriage , or a vehicle for state, for pleasure, and for trav- 
elling. 

Coach, v. a. it n. To carry in a coach ; to ride in a coach. 
C6 ach'-B 6 x, n. The seat on which the driver of the coach 
sits. 

CSach'pOl, n,; pi. coach'pOl§. As many as a coach 
will hold. Addison. 

COACH'-HiEE, n. Money paid for the use of a coach. Dry- 
den. 

C6ach'-Horse, n. A horse for drawing a coach. 
C5ach^-HoCse, n. The house in which the coach is kept. 
C6acu'-MAk-?r, n. One who makes coaches. Shak. 
Coacu'man, tu i pU COACHMEN. The driver of a coach. 
C5ach'man-8hIp, jl The skill of a coachman. Jenyns. 
C6ach'-Wu££l,* n. The wheel of a coach. Hawkins. 
fCp-XcT', V. iu To act together. S/iak. 
tCp-XcT'ipD, p. a, [coactiw, L.l Forced. B. Jonson, 
Cp-Xc'TipN, n. Compulsion , force. South. 

Cp-XcT'lVE, a. Restrictive , acting in concurrence. Shak. 
Cq-Act'ive-LV, ad. In a coactive manner. Bp. BramhalU 
Cd-Ac-Tiv'l-Ty,* n. Unity of action. H.More, 
Cq-Xd'jv-mEnt, [k(?-bd'j'.i-m5nt, S. IP. Jo. Sm, / k5-sid-jfl'- 
ment. P. K.] n. Mutual assistance, [r.] 
C5-XdOv-tXnt,* n. An assistant, an associate. Pope. 
Cq-Xd'jv-tXnt, [k^-ad'jy-tSlnt, S. IP. P. E. Jo. Sm., k^-jid- 
ju't?int, K, FVb.] a. [caw^ind adjuto, L.] Helping. 
Co-Ai)-jC'TpR, [k6-9d-jQ't9r, S. IP. P. J. F.Ja. K. Sm. Wh. ; 
ky-ad'ju-tur, E. Dyche^ Salmon, Crabb.^ n. A fellow-help- 
er. — (Canon law) One who is appointed to assist a bishop 
^rown old or infirm. 

Co-ad-jO'tpr-suip,* 71, The state of a coadjutor. Qo. 
Rco. 

Co-ad-jO'TR 1 ?ss,* 7L Same as ceadjMtrii. H.More. 
C6-^d-j0'tr|x, n. A female follow-helper. Smollett 
Co-^d-jO'trjx-shIp,* iu The state or a coadjutrix. Fo. 
Qu. Rev. 

Cq-Xd'jv-van-cv,«. Icon and adjuvo, L.] Concurrent help. 
Browne. [R.j 

Cp-Xd'v-n^te,* a. (Bot) United at the base j joined to- 
gether. Brande. 

Cp-iD-v-NP'TipN, (k9-4d-v-nlsh'vn) n. [cam. ad, unitio, L.] 
A union of dififerent substances. Hale, [r.j 
CS-ad-vUnt'vr-^b, Tt. A fellow-adventurer. Howell. 
tCd-^F-FdR^9ST, V. a. To convert ground into forest. 
Howell. 

Cp-X'p9 NT, r. An associate. Beaum. 4* FI. 
Cp-Xp'i-TXTE,* V. a. To move or agitate together. Blount. 
tC6-^o-MftNTVt>. o. To heap together. QlanvtUe. 
tCp-X€h-M9N-TA'TipN, n. Ckilloction , conjunction. B. Jon- 
son. 

Cp-Xo'V-EA-BLE, 0. C^ble of concretion. Boyle. 
Cp-Xg'V>eant,* n. (Med.) A substance that coagulates. 
Dunglison. 

Co-Xckv-lAte, V. a. [coagulo/LJ] [t. ooaoulatxo : pp.co- 
AOULATINO, COAGULATED.] To Iotco iuto coucretious ; to 
curdle ; to congeal. Bacon, 


Cp-XG'y-LlTB, v.n. To run into concretions; to cur 'V. 
Bacon. 

Op-Xe-y-LX'TipN, fi. Act of coagulating ; tliat which is 
coagulated ; concretion ; congelation. Berkdon. 
Cp-Xa'y-LA-TlVE, a. Producing coagulation. Boyle, 
Cp-Xo'v*EA-TpR, n. He or that which coagulates. 
Cp-Xa^V-LA-Tp-RT.*a. Tending to coagulate or unite. Bo le, 
Ca^Xof jp-LtfatJ^n, [L.] A curded or coagulated substan- e , 
a substance that causes coagulation, as rennet. Crabh. 
Cd^XiD,* n. A fellow-helper ; conjunctive assistance. Pope. 
G5ak, 71. Bee Coxs. 

C5al. (kOl) n. A solid, inflammable substance or fossil, 
used fur fhel , a form of carbon obtained by burning wood , 
the cinder of scorched wood ; charcoal ; fire. 

Coal, v.a. To burn to charcoal ; to mark with cool. Camr 
den. [r.] 

C5al^-blXck, a. Black as coal. Spenser, 

C6al'-B6x, 7l a box to carry coals to Uie fire. 
CSal'-DOst,* n. A dust arising from coaL Seward. 
C5al'ER-V, 7l A place where coals are dug; a colliery. 
Woodward, [r.] 

Co-A-LhapE', (kS-a-lSsO v.n. [coaleseo, L.] [l coalesced ; 
pp. coALEscina, coalesced.] To unite in masses; to 
«ow together ; to join ; to unite. 

Co-A-HfivS'C¥NCE, (kB-a-lSs'sens) tu Concretion ; union. 
C6-A-Lfis'CENT, a. Growing together; united. Boyle. 
C6al'-Fi£ld,* n. A field or land containing coal. Dr 
Thomson. 

Coal^-FIsh, tl a species of beardless gadus. 
CSal^-FIt-ter,* n. A factor who conducts the sales be- 
tween the owner of a coal-pit and the shipper of coals. 
Twiss. 

C6al'-GXs,* n. A gas procured from coal. Hamilton. 
C6al'-H6d,* It. A utensil for coal , a coal-scuttle. Forby. 
CdAL'-IIoflsE, n. A place to put coals in. Junius. 
C6-A-Ll"TipN, (kB-a-ilsh'yn) n. Union of particles Into 
one mass , union of persons into one body or party. 
C6 -A-lF'T1PN-ER,* tl One who unites in a coalition. By- 
ron. 

C6-A-LP'TipN-lST,* (k5-?i-ll8h'vn-Ist) TL An advocate for 
coalition. Spectator. 

Coal'-Man,* n. , pL COAL-MEN. One who deals In or car- 
ries coal. Qu. Rev. 

Coal'-MEa^-vre,* (k6!'m5zh-vr) tl A measure for coal 
Thomson. — (Oeot) A bed or stratum of coal. Brande, 
C5al'-MEr-chant,* Tl, On© who deals in coals. Jodrell. 
C6al'm£-TER,* jl One who measures coal. Smart 
Coal'-MIne, n. A mine in which coals are dug. Mortimer. 
Coal'-MI-ner, n. One who works m a coal-mine, Junius. 
CoAL'-PlTj TL A pit in which coals are dug , a place where 
charcoal Is burnt. Woodward. 

Coal^-PlXnt,* tl An impression of plants found on fossil 
coal. P. Cyc. 

CoAL'-BlItp, n. A ship that carries coals ; a collier. Junius 
CdAL'-STONE, TL A sort of hard coal. Woodward. 
COAL'-WORK, (wUrk) Tl. A place* where coals are found. 
C5AL'y, (kB'l?) a. Containing or resembling coal. Milton. 
Co-AN-n£x',* V. a. To annex mutually or jointly. Hooke'-. 
Cd-AP-TX'TipN, TL [con and apto, L.J Tba adjustment of 
parts to each other. Boyle. 

fCo-ARCT', r. 0 . [coareto, L.] To confine ; to restrain. Ay- 
hffe. 

I-Cq-Xrc'tXte, V. a. To confine ; to coarct. Fuller. 
fCo-ARC-Ti'TlQN, 71 . Confinement , restraint. Ray, 
C5ar 8E, (kors) a. Not fine, not refined ; rough , not soft ; 

rude, uncivil, gross, inelegant, indelicate, mean. 
CoARSE'Ly, ad. Ip a coarse manner , rudely. 

C5ars'En,* (kSr'sn) v. a. To make coarse ; to render vul- 
gar. Graham. [R.l 

Coarse'nesb, Tl. State of being coarse, ndeness; gross- 
ness ; roughness. 

Co-ar-tIc-v-eX^TIQN,* n. The structure of the bones in 
forming a joint. Crabb. 

Cd-AS-suME', V. at. To assume together. Walsall. 

C5a 8T, (kOst) Tl. [costo, L.l The edge, border, or margin 
of a country bounded by the sea ; the shore. [The border 
or frontier of a country. Exod.] 

C5A8T, (kOst) V. TL [t. COASTED ; pp. COASTING, COASTED.] 

To sail alo^ the coast 
C5 ast, tJ. o. To sail by ; to keep close to. 

Coast'er, tl He or that which sails near the shore ; a 
small trading vessel. 

OoAST'iNGh,* a. Keeping near the coast. — Coastinfr trade, 
the trade or intercourse carried on by sea between two 
ports or places belonging to the same country. McCul- 

Coast'INO,* tl The act of sailing near the shore. — (U. &) 
An amusement of boys in sliding, on a small sled or ve- 
hicle, down an mclined plane or descending ground, upon 
Uie snow. 

C6a8T'-R5ok,* n. A rock found on the coast Coleridge. 
C6a8T'-SJ£i>-|-wJ£nt,* %. Sediment left on a coast. Pkd- 
bps. 

CdAST'wI^E,* ad. Along the coast. Hale. 
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05at, (k5t) n. Fr.] An umier garment j on outaide 

gariMnt j petUcoat j a habit or vesture ; a cover j a cov- 
ering i an Integument •, the hair or fur of a b«»t j that on 
which the ensigns arrooriai are portrayed 
IJ6 aT, (hot) V, a. (i. eoATSo , pp. coatiwo, ooATaD«] To 
cover : to invest. B. Jon^on» \ 

C(\at'-CXrd, n, A card bearing a coated figure:— now 
corrupted into e&urt-mrd, B. J6nst>n» 

06AT-E£^• a. A short, close coat. Latrobe, 

CdAT'iNO,* n. Act of covering with a coatj a covering; 

matenols for making coats, fr. Enqf. 

€OAT'-P6cK-]pT,* a. A pocket in a coat. Si/>\fL 
C&AX, (k5k8) r. a. [i. coaxso j pp. ooaxiwo, coa**d.] To 
cajole ; to wheedle ; to fiatter ; to entice. [A colloquial 
word.] L*Estrang6. 

ICdAX, rkdks) n, A dupe. Beaum. jr FU 
fCOAX-X^TipN, (kSks-a'shyn) n. The act of coaxing. 
CdAX^i^R, n. One who coaxes: a wheedler. 

CoAX'iNO-LV/ sd. In a flattering manner. CnUUert, 

CdB, It. The sea-mew ; a spider , a horse not castrated ; a 
strong pony : — a coin : — a spike on which the kernels of 
maixe grow : — a kind of wicker basket. 

Co'bAlt, or C6 b'alt, [kSb'silt, & fV. P. J. E. F . ; kS'WLlt, 
Jo. Sm. { kd'b&lt, JT.] n. (Miiu) A mineral of gray color ; 
a brittle motol obtained flmm the mineral. 

Cq-bAl't}C,* a. Relating to or containing cobalt, Fraiwts. 
COBALTIliE,* n. (Alin.) An arseniate of cobalt. Dana. 
C6B^Bii«e,* n. A punishment by strapping with a belt, or 
beating with a board. Crabb. 

C&B'BLE, (kbb'bl) e. 0 . [kobUr. Dan.] [i. cobblso; pp. 
ooBBUMo, coBBuu).] To meno coarsely , to moke clum- 
sily. 

CdB'BLE, (kfib'bl) n. A diving bird. P. Cyc. A round sort 
of stone, such as is found in the fields. Emu. Ency. A 
lump of coal. Brands. See Coble. 

CdB'BLi^R, n. A mender of shoes : a clumsy workman. 
C5 b'BY, s. Stout , brisk ; hearty. BrocketL [Local, Eng.] 
CdB^clL,* n. An open slipper, worn by ladies in the E^t. 
Smart. 

C5b'c5al9, n. pi. Large round conls. Orose. 

CdB'udRSE,* n. A kind of stout-made horse. BootA. 
CdBTR-ON9, a. pL Andirons having knobs at the upper 
end. Bacon. 

C5-BlsH'pP, n. A coadjotant bishop. 

CCb'LE, (kSb^l) It. A small fiahing-boat or canoe. Pen- 
nant. 8^ Gobble 

C5b'loaf, n. A loaf with many knobs. 

CdB'NOT, n. A boy’s game ; a large nut. Barret 
CQ-b6b'. See Oabob. 

CQ-BddSE',* n. A kind of box to cover the chimney of a 
ship. Ftdeoner. See Caboose. [OoldsmUh. 

C6B-BXD-|-cx-Pfil*'LO>**» The poisonous-hooded serpent. 
CdB^STONE, n. A large stune j a cobble stone. 

COb'swan, (-8w6n) n. The bead or leading awwa.B.JonsoTu 
C6B'-WkLL* n. A wall formed of mud mixed with straw. 
Brands. 

C5b^w£b, n. \kopweby D.] The web of a spider; any snare. 
CdB'wfiB, a. Fin^ slight, or flimsy. More. 

CdB'^wfiBBED. (kob'wfiba) a. Covered with spiders* webs. 
CdB^wfiB-By,* a. Abounding in cobwebs. Hooker. 

«• See Cocoa. 

Cd^CA,* n. The dried leaf of the erythroxylon coca, a na- 
tive plant of Peru. It is a very stimulating narcotic, more 
pernicious than opium. P. Cyc. 

CocA&SEy* ikbk-an') n. [Pr.] An imajrinary country of 
luxury and Idleness: — the region of Cockneys, that is, 
London and its suburbs. Smart See Cocxbev. 
CQiC-9lF'£B-o08, a. [K^KKOfy Gr., andybni, L.] (Pot.) Bearing 
berries, as plants. 

C6f-pf-N£L'L4y* n. (Enty A genus of tiimerous, coleop- 
terous insects, including the lady-bird, lady-cow, Ac. 
Brands. 

C6je-^f-N£L'LjirE,* n. (Chem.) The peculiar coloring mat- 
ter of cochineal. Bamuton. 

Cdc'CQ-LiTE,* %, (Min.) A variety of p^oxene. Dana. 
Cdo'cv-LitSy* n. (Bet.) A genus of climbing plants. P. 
C^e. 

Ct>o'oi!-Lts WDf-ottSyn. [L.] Indian berry; a poison- 
ous fhiit often used in adulteraling beer. 

C6cfavSy* n, [L.] (JQnt.) A genus of hemipterous insects. 
HantiUon. 

Ciiff'pY^y (kSk^sjks) n. [L.] (Bnat) A bone joined to the 
extremity of the os saenm, 

C6ch'i-n£ai., rk5ch'9-n«l, J. E, Jo, Wi, ! kfich'^nSl, S. 


W. P, F. K. t kdcb-e-nsr, Snt.] n. [eoehmUlOy Sp.] A sub- The alter part of the orlop deck, or deck below the lowei 

stance consisting of dried Insects, moaght fVom Mexico, deck, alloguthor below the water, where the wounH- 

Ac., and used in the aits as a red dye or tincture. ed are dressed ; —a room in Westminster, where the king 

C&pn'Lf^Ay* n. [L.] (OoneA.) A spiral univalve shell; of England’s privy council hold thplr sitting. 

snail shell. Crabb. C6ck'r6ach,* n. A species of beetle. Hama. 

C6fiH'L£-Ai»,*a. (Bot.) Same ta eoeUsau. Brojtde, C6ck* 8*-C^^MB, (kBks'kOin) n. The comb of acock;— » 

n. [L,] Archimedes’s screw ; a water-en- plant ; a species of celosia. See Coxcomb. 
cine. Franas. Cock’8^h£ad, (kdks^hSd) n. A plant; sainfoin. JIMar. 

Copu-L^-A'BEy* iL [L,] A spoon; form of a eockle-ih^. fOftCR^sHOT, n. The close of the day, when fowls roosk 
Brands. Shak. 
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COiCH’LE-A-RT, (k8k'l^-r?i) a. [coeWeo, L.] Havtifl the 
form of a snail’s shell or of a screw. 

C6ajh'le-xte,* o. Formed like a screw; spiral. — (Bek) 
Resembling the bowl of a spoon or a snail-shell. P. Ops- 
CdEH'L£-AT-ED, o. Of a screwed form. Woodward. 
CftEH’LE-Otla,'*' (kSk '19-118)^0. Of a spiral form. Derkam. 
OdcKy (k6k) n. [k6kicv(.J The male of the domestic hen 
and or other birds : a strutting chief or leader ; a weath- 
ercock ; — the handle which turns a liciuid on or offthroiigh 
a spout ; a spout and handle to let out water : — the notch 
of an arrow : — the part of the lock of a gun that strikes 
with the flint : — a small heap of hay : — ilie form of a hat ; 
— the style or gnomon of a dial : — the needle or index of a 
balance. — Cn^on the hoop or coek-a-hoopy triumphant j ex- 
ulting. — Cock and bully tedious, unmeaning stories. 
O&cx, V. a. [i, oocxED } pp. COCK ISO, COCKED.] To set 
erect ; to mould the form of the bat ; — to fix the cock of a 
gun A^ady for a discharge : — to raise hay in heaiu. 
Cock, v. n. To strut , to hold up the bead ; to train or use 
fighting cocks. B.Jonson. 

COck-Ade’, il a ribbon, device, or badge, worn in the hat. 
C6cK-iD'ED, a. Wearing a cockade in the hat. Young. 
C6cK’A-Ho6p'.*fld. In high mirth and jollity. Shak. 
tp5cKUb, n. A game called also huckle-bone. Kinder. 
COex-A-^od^ IL A kind of parrot bearing a tuft. 
C6 ck'a-t66n,* b. The white macaw , the cockatoo. Scott 
C6cx^A-TRicK, [kSk’Mris, W. J. F. Sm. ; kbk'Hrls, S. K. 
K.] n. [eocatruy Fr.] A serpent fabled to rise from a cock’s 
egg : a name of the basilisk. 

C6ck’b6at, n. (JVbut.) A small boat used on rivers or ncai 
the shore. Bacon 

c6ck'brAined, (kftk’brSnd) a. Giddy ; rash. Milton. 
C6ck'-Br6th, n. Broth made by boiling a cock. Harvey. 
C5cx'cr6w,* b. The crow of a cock. Coleridge. 
OdcK’cBow-fNO, B. The time at which cocks crow j the 
dawn, Mark, 

tC6cK’?R, V. a To fondle ; to Induce. Ecdus. 

COck'er, n. A cockfigbter ; a sort of spatterdash. Bp Halt, 
C6cx'?R-£i., n. A young cock. Shak. 
tC6cK'¥R-lN&, B. Indulgence. Milton. 
tC6cK'£T, a. Bnsk ; pert. Sherwood. 

C6cK'?T, n. (English law) An office in an English custons- 
bouse, where goods to be exported are entered: — an in- 
strument, or offitial seal, delivered by officers of the cus- 
toms as a warrant that merchandise is entered : — a cock- 
boat. r Scott 

C6cK’£T-Br£ad,* b. The finest sort of wbeateu bread. 
CdcR'EV,* B, A common sewer. Britton, 

C6ck'-Eye,* (k5k'I) n. A squinting eye. Fhrby. 
CftcK’FlGHT, (kSk'f 11) I n. A battle or match N>- 

C6ck'fIght-inq, (kSk'nt-jng) \ tween game-cocks. 
C6 ck'Horse,^ On horseback ; exulting. Prior. [Low.] 
CdcX^)N6, B. L^kfighting. Beaum. ff FI. 

C5c’K1.e, (k5k’kl)n. [cecWca,!..] A small shell-IWh: — the 
body or nreplace oi an air-stove : — darnel, or a weed 
that grows in com. 

Cdc'KJ.E, (kbk'kl) v.a. An. [l cockled ; pp. cocklino, 
COCKLED.] To contract into wnnkles , to corrugate , to 
wrinkle. 

C5c’xled, (kSk’kld) a. Shelled ; turbinated ; wrinkled. 
C6 c'KLE-kTnd,* n. A testaceous flsh. Pope. 
COc'kle-oast,* n. That part of a hop-kiln or oast where 
the fire is made. Brande. 

C6c'KL£R, b. One who takes nnd sells cockles. Gray. 
C6c'kle-Sh£i.L,* n. The covering of a cockle. Addition. 
C6c'KI.E-StAirs, B. pi. Winding slalra. Chambers. [R.] 
COck'LING,* n. Any thing becoming entangled. Francie. 
C6ck'l6b-steiu* n. The male lobster. Pennant 
C6ck’l6ft, n. The top loft ; room over the garret. 
C6 ck'mAs-t^:b, b. One who breeds game-cocks. L’JB- 
etrange. 

C6ck'mXtch, il a cockfight for a prize. Addison. 
CCck'neYjIl; pi. cockneys. A native or citizen of Ijon- 
don, in contempt. Chaucer. — Shak. — It is of ancient, but 
unknown or uncertain, origin. 

CftcK'NEV,* o. Relating to or like cockneys. Richardson. 
C5ck’W¥Y-fY,* V. a. To form with the manners or charac- 
ter of a cockney. Ec. Rev. 

C6ck'ne^'I>‘^h,* a. Relating to or like cockneys. Qil Rev, 
C6ck’n?y-T§m,* b. An idiom, manner, or character of 
the cockneys. Qk. Rso. 

CdcK'Npy-LiKE, a. Resembling a cockney. Burton. 
C6ck’pigeopi,* (pid'jvn) n. The male dove or pigeon. Shak 
C6cK'pfT, IL A place where game-cocks fight. — (Maut) 
The after part of the orlop deck, or deck below the lowei 
deck, alloguthor below the water, where the wound- 
ed are dressed ; —a room In Westminster, where the king 
of England’s privy coiincH hold thpir sittini^. 
C6 ck'ROACH,* IL A species of beetle. Hama, 
C6ck*8’-C^^mb, (kBks'koin) n. The comb of acock;— » 
plant ; a species of celosia. See Coxcomb. 

CocR’s'HfiAD, (kfiks'hSd) n. A plant; aatnfoin. MUlar. 
fOftex^sHOT, B. The close of the day, when fowls roosk 
Shak. 
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CooK'sPAB-ftpw.* «. The male or uie apairow. AdHsmu 
C6cE'8PtfJft, n. Vtrgiaian hawtbora ; medlar. 

CdoK^at^RJS) (kSk^alidr) a. Confidently certain. Skelton, 
[Vulgar.! 

CocK'sw AIN, (kSk'awSn or kSk^an) JkBk'an^ W. P. EL JSr,f 


kSk'aw&n or kSk^sn. Jo. fi^tn.] n. (JVaat.) Tbe officer who 
has tbe cummand or the cocK-boat. 
c6ck'w££d, n. A plant; dittander or pepperwort. 
CScK'y,'*' n, A vulgar term of endearment Con/grerm, 
Co'coA, (k5'k0) n, [coeot or coco, Sp. and Port] Tbe theo- 
broma, or chocolate-^ut tree, and its seeds or fruit ; a de- 
coction or beverage made of the seeds : — written also eeusao. 
Co^cqa-NOt,* n. A large nut ; the fruit of the cocoa-nut 
tree, coeos nuc^a^ a species of palm-tree. P. Qyc, 
Cdc'p-tiTE,* a. {Mm,) Berry-stone , a variety of augite. 
Brande, 

C<?-c66n',* n. An oblong ball, or covering of silk, fkbricat- 
ed by the silk-worm ; the egg-shaped case of the chrys- 
alis. P, Cye, 

C6c'tj-ble,* 0 . That may be boiled or baked. Blonnt. 
Cdc'TiLE, (ksk'tjl) 0 . [coctiZic, L.J Made by baking, as a 
brick. 

C6c'ti<?n, (kSk^shun) n. [coctioj L.] The act of boiling. 
CdD^FlsH, I A common sea-fish. Shok, | 

CdD, n. A case or husk contaming seeds ; a bag ; a pillow ; | 
the scrotum : — a codfish. 

C6d, V. n. To enclose in a cod. Mortimer. 

CO'd^^* n. [It] {Mvls.) The passage at the end of a move- 
ment, which follows a lengthened perfect cadence. Brande, 
fCdD'D^B, n. A gatherer of pease. Diet 
tCdD'D}NG,*a. Relating to a pillow or bed ; wanton. Shak. 
CdD'DLl^ (kSd'dl) V . a. [u coddled; pp . coddling, cod- 
dled.] To parboil ; to m^e much of; to fondle ; to caudle. 
i^OD'DV, a. Having cods ; husky. Sherwood. 
Cftn'DV-MdD'DV,* n. A name of a species of gull. Booth. 
Code, n. [codez. L.] A book of laws; a system of laws; 
a collection of laws digested and reduced Into an orderly 
arrangement 

Co-D¥-f£nd'^NT,* n. {Law) A joint supporter. Blackston^ 
Cp-DJS ' I NE ,* or Cp-Df' I A,* »• (Chem.) An alkaline sub- 
stance obtained from opium. Brande. 

Cq-PBi' Thy* n. [It] (Mus.) A short passage connect- 
ing one action with another, and not composmg part of 
a regular section. Brande. 

CO'd£x,* n. [L.] pl. c&B'f^cSs. A manuscript; a man- 
uscript volume ; a tablet ; a book ; a code. Brande. 
CdD'FisH-ipE,* n. A vessel employed In the codfishery. 
Crabb. 

OdD'Fl8U-:^R-Y,*n. The business of taking and curing cod. 
Qil Rer. 

CfiD'pER, n. A miser ; a clown ; a rustic. 

C6d'i-cTl, n. An addition or supplement to a will. 
CuD-i-clL'L^-BV, a. Of the nature of a codicil. PhiUt~ 
more. 

C(SD.]-F}-ci'TlpN,* n. The act of codifying. J. Bentham. 
CoD'f-Fl-r.R,* n. One who codifies. Qu. Rev. 

< j 6 D ' f - FYj * V . a . [i. CODIFIED ; pp . coDirriNG, codified.] 
To digest into a regular system or code, as laws. J. Ben- 

tham. 

Cp-ulLLE', (k 9 -dir) n. [ooddlej Fr.] A term at ombre, when 
the game is won. Pope. 

criD'LE, V. a. To parboil , to fondle. See Coddle. 
C6d'l|n,* ». A cooking apple ; same as codhng. Farm. 
Ency. 

Cod'lino, n. A small cod ; a kind of apple 
(^oi)'Pl£cE,* n. A small bag. Shak. 

Co-fcF'Fl-CA-cv, w. Joint efficacy. Browne. 
Co-EF-Fi"ciEN-cV, (k5-?f-fl8h'en-8?) n. Codperation. 
Co-Er-Fl"ci?NT, (k5-?f-fl8h'ent) n. [con and effiaens^] 
That which codi^rates with another. — (Algebra) The 
known term, which is placed before an unknown one, as 
being multiplied into it. 

Co-^:F-^I"cI^:NT-LV, od. In a codperating manner. 
Co-£i.'d?r, n. An elder of the same rank. Trapp. 
Cas'L|-ic, (s8Mj-tlk) a. Relating to the lower belly.— The 
caltacfiux or passion is a painral species of diarrhma. 
CcEM'5-TfiE-y, n. See Obmetbrt. 

Co-fiMP'TipN. n, [coemptiOf L.] The act of buying up the 
whole quantity. 

Co-]fN-jo£', V. n. To enjoy together. HotoeU. 

CoiN'p-By, B. See Genobt. [nity. 

Co-£'qu^l, a. Jointly equal ; of the same rank or dig- 
ft. One who is equal to another. Stirling. 
Co-¥-QUAJL'j-Ty, (kd^wbl'^ 9 ) n. State of being co- 
equal. 


equal. 

G5-srob^, (kd-grs') V. a. [eosreao, L.] [i coerced ; pp. 
cosRoifro, coerced.] To restrain ; to check ; to force. 

G&-&r'o}-ble, a. That may be restrained. 

Cd-fiR^cipN, fkfMSr'shvn) n. Act of coercing ; state of 
being coerced ; penal restraint ; check ; compulsion. 

tC6-liR'o|-TXVE,* a. Coercive. Bp. Taylor. 

Co-Kr'oivb, a. Imposing restraint ; checking ; restrain- 
ing by power. Hooker. 


C5-£R'CfVB-Ly,* a/L By means of coercion. Bmrke. 
G6-9B-8fiM'TlA]j, a. [urn and essmUiat !«•] Being of tte 
same 

C&- 9 amftN-Tf-XL'|-Ty, (kd-9e.edn-Bhp41^^) n. Partici- 
pation of the same essence. Burgess. 
Od-fs-sfiN'TiAL-Ly, ed. In a co-essential manner. 
C5-]p8-TXB'Li8e-M£NT, ft. Joint estabUsbmenU Bp, Watson, 
Cd-^s-TlTE',* n. A union of estates or interests. SmoUett, 
C5-9-tA'n] 9-AN, n. [con and estas, L.] One Of the same 
age with another. Aidnrey, [R.] 

C5-b-t1'n¥-oDs, o. Of the same age with another; 
codvak 

Od-ig-TfiR^N^L, 0 . [eon and mtemust L.] Equally eternal 
with another. Mitton, 

G5-9-TkR'N^L-Ly, ad. With equal eternity. Hoahor, 
Oo-E-TliB^Ni-Ty, a. Jdnt eternity. Hamanond, 

C5-£'v^, a. [eoavus, L.] Of the same age; of the same 
time ; contemporary ; contemporaneous. 

Oo-£^v^l, n. One of tbe same age ; a contemporary. 
G5-£'vovs, a. Of the same age ; coeval. [R*] 

Od-^y-XsT', (k 6 - 9 g-zlst') V. n. [am and sxuto, L.] [i, cobt- 
isTBoipp. coexisting, ooExisTao.] To exist together 
or at the same time. 

Od-ify-Xs'T^NOE, (kd-^g-Els't^ns) n. Existence at tht 
same time with another ; contemporaneousness. Locke. 
C&-]py-Xs^T]gNT, 0 . Existing at the same time. 
Co-¥y-XsT'iNG,» p, a. Existing at the same time. 
Cd-nx-PlND',* V. a. To expand together or equally. Jod- 
relL 

G5-nx-TfiND', V, a. [con and axtendo, [t. coxxtbndbd ; 
pp, ooBZTENDiNo, coxxTXNDiD.] To extcnd to the 
same space or duration with another. Qrew, 
C5-]^x-TfiN'8ipN, (kS-fk-stSn'shvm) it. Joint extension. 
05 -]PX-t£n's;v£, a. Having jointly the same extent. 
Cd-nx-TfiN'sivE-Ly, od. In a co-extensive manner. 
C6 ff,* n. The offaJ of pilchards. Loudon, [Cornwall, 
Eng.] 

CdF'FlfE, B. [eaffi. It.; ai/?, Pr., from Arabic.] The berries 
of the coflfee-tree, (eqffka Aralnca) ; a decoction or dnnk 
prepared from the be^es. 

CoF'F¥E-B£R-Ry,* n. The fruit of the coflTee-tree. Ask. 
C6f'f]PE-CDp,* b. a cup for drinking coffee. Sumner. 
C6f'f¥E-HoOse, n. A house of entertainment where 
coffee is sold ; a hotel or tavern. 

C&F^FjpE-MlN, r. One that keeps a coffee-house. Addt 
son. 

CdF'F£E-MlLL,* ft, A mill for grinding coffee. Maunder. 
CdF^FiE-PdT, n. A pot in which coffee is boiled. 
C6 p'p5e-Tr£e,* b. The tree or shrub that produces 
coffee. P, Cye. 

C6f'f?r, [koff^r, W. P. J. EL F. Jo. Sm. \ kSTipr, S . , 
koff^r or k5'f^r, JT.l n. A chest, generally for keeping 
money ; treasure. — (.^rch.) A sunk panel in vaults and 
domes, a square hollow between the modillioiis of a 
cornice. — {Fort.) A hollow trench or lodgement in a 
dry ditch. — {Inland Navigation) A sort of lock for re- 
ceiving a barge. 

CftF'r^R, V. a. To treasure up. Bacon, [r.] 
CdF'F^R-DXM,* n. {Arch.) A case of piling, water-tight, 
fixed in the bed of a river for the purpose of laying the 
bottom dry fur a space large enough to build a pier on. 
Brands. 

C6f'F9R-¥R, b. One who coffers: — formerly, an officer 
in the king of England’s household next under the 
comptroller. Warton. 

C6f'f|N, b. [Kbfbtros.] A box or chest in which a dead 
body or corpse is Interred : — a mould of paste fora pie : — 
a paper case, in form of a cone, used by mocers and 
printers. — Coffin of a horse^ Is the whole hoof of the foot 
above the coronet, including the cojjln-bono, which is a 
small spongy bone, enclosed in the midst of the hoof. 
C6 f'FIN, V.a. [u COFFINED ;pp. coffining, COFFINED | 

To enclose in a coffin ; to enclose ; to cover. 
C6 f'fjn-l£88,* a. Destitute of a coffin. WUson. 
C6f'fin-MXk-£B, b. One who makes coffins. Taller. 
C6-f60nd'?r, B. A joint founder. ITececr. 

COOf V. a. [?. coaoKo; pp. cogging, cogged.] To natter; 
to wheedle ; to fhlsify , to fix cogs in a wheel. — To cog 
a die, to secure it, so as to direct its fall. 

C6a, V, n. To lie ; to wheedle. Ttsser. [R.J ^ , 

C6o, B. The tooth of a wheeL Bean Tiuker. — A littlt 
boat: — a trick ; deceit. Fairfax, 

C6'9^?N-cy, B. Force ; strong , power. 

CQ-(>£'N|-AL,a. Congenial. Warton. 

Gd^G^NT, 0 . [eogensyh.] Forcible; powerful; resistless. 

r ir ..A Tn a oniTATit mnnnAr : fnirihlv. 


Cdo'G:^R-y, B. Trick ; lalsenoofl. iratson. ib.j 
06o'fiJNO, B. Cheat ; fallacy. Beaum. tf FL 
CSG'GLB-exfrNB, B. A pebble ; a cobble-stone. Skinner. 
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C&i^T-TX'Tlon, n. Thought } meditation. Mdton. 
Oft»'|-TA-T|VB, a. Meditative j thinking. ITotttm. 
C5<ji-|-T4L-Tlv'j-TV}* n* Power of thinking. JfbUaJton. 
Cognac^* <kOn-ykkO n. [Pr.] A kind of French brandy. 

C^'N&K,* n. (5botoA Ziaw) A male relation through' the 
mother j one connected by the ties of kindred. Bouvitr, 
C6e'NATE, 0. [cognatuBf L.J Allied by blood j akin by the 
laoiher^s side. 

05o'nate>n:9B8,* n. The state of being cognate. Cols- 

tidgtm 

Tlj* n. pi [L.] (Law) Relations by the mother*s 
aide. Crabi, 

Cc^o-nA'tiqn. n. Descent Arom the same original; parti- 
cipation of toe same nature. 

Cc»e-Nl"Ti<?N, (k9g-nlsh'vin) n. [es^mtio, L.] Knowledge. 
Skak. 

tC6«'N|-TTyK, a. Having the power of knowing. South* 
,|COG''N(-za-ble, (kSg^n^-ze-bl or kSn^^-za-bl) a. (Imw) 
Falling under Judicial notice ; liable to be tried. 
jj06G'N|-2XNCE, (kOg'n^-zSins or kbn'^ztlna) [kbn'^-zins, 
8. P. JS. Jo* K. Sm,i kbg'n^-zllns, F.{ kbg^n^-zins or 
kSn'^-ztlnS) fP. J.] n. [cagTuzoace, old Pr.] (Law) A Ju- 
dicial notice or knowledge ; a trial or right to try a suit ; 
an acknowledgment of a fine, of takmg a distress, bcc. 
(]Cda'N{-zXNT,* a. Having cognizance; knowing. Qa. 
Rer, 

)C/^e-N|-z££', (k8g-np-zS^ or kbn-f-zS') n. (Law) One to 
whom a fine in lands, Ac., is acknowledged. 
,|C6 o-N|-zor', (k&g-n^zbr' or kSn-^-zdr') n. (Law) One 
who acknowledges a fine in lands or tenements to 
another. 

COa-yd'MRify* n, [L.] The last of the three names by 
which all Romans, at least those of good family, were 
designated ; the family name or surname, title ; appel- 
lation. Brande. 

CQG-iidu'l-N^L, 0. [Mgnomeiiy L.] Having the same 
name with another ; nelonging to the cognomen or sur- 
name. 

fCQO-NdM'f-iriTE, V. a* To give an additional name. 
Coekeram. 

CQG-NdM-l-Nl'TipN, ft. Act of dving an additional 
name ; a cognomen , a surname. Browne. 
C6G-NQ-MlN'|-Ty,* n. The circumstance of having the 
some name. OenL Mag. [R.] 

C9 G-n 6 s'c?NCE, n. {cognoscoy L.] Knowledge. More. [R.] 
Che-NQ8-oRN* TEy n. [coHoeceHUy It.] pt c&G-NQS^ 
cRJU^Ti. One who is well versed in any thing, par- 
ticularly m the arts , a connoisseur. 
C9 Q-n6s-ci-b1l'|-tv, (kog-nba-se-bll'e-t?) a. The quality 
of being cognoscible. Barrow. [R.] 

CpG-Nds'Cl-Br.E, a. That may be known. Bp. Ball [R.] 
Cpo-Nds'ci-TiVE, (k^g-nSs's^-tlvJo. Having the power of 
knowing. Bp. Barlow, [r.] 

C6a-lf6'rfT,* n. FL., Ae coT{feese9i.] (Law) A confession 
whereby a defendant admits that the plaintilPs cause of 
action against him is just, and suffers judgment to be en- 
tered against him without tnal. Brande. 

CdGUE,* (kdg) n. A small wooden vessel; a dram. Jlfaun- 
der. 

CdG^wARE,* n. Coarse cloths worn in the nmth of 
England. Crabb. 

C5aAVH££L,* n. A wheel fhmished with cogs or timber 
teetb. Ghrier. 

Cd-uXB^lT, V. ft. [cohaJbdA. L.] [i. cohabited ; pp. co- 
HABiTirro, COHABITED.] To live together ; to dwell with 
another ; to live together as husband and wife. 
C6 -hXb'i-T 4 int, ft. A joint inhabitant. fVooUon. 
C6 -hXb-i-ta'ti 9 n, n. Act or state of cohabiting. 
Od-H£lR', (kd-4r') n. [eoharesy L.] A Joint heir Br. 
Taylor. 

Cd-H£lR'988, (kS-Xr'^s) n. A joint heiress. 

Cd-H£RE^, V. n. [coAwrrOy L.] [». cohered ; pp. coherifto, 
COHERED.] To stick together , to suit ; to fit , to agree. 
Cd-H£'RENC£, ) ft. Act of cohering; state of cohering; 
Co-il£'REif-CY) i a union of parte which resists sepa^ 
ration ; connection ; consistency ; cohesion. 
Cd-H£^Ri^NT, a. Sticking together; connected; united; 

suitable to smnethlng else ; consistent. 
C5-H£-R$N-Tlr^|C,* a. Causing coherence. Coleridge, [r.] 
Co-HE'R^BT-LYy* ad. In a coherent manner. Smm. 
C5-h£'8}-b1iE,* a. Capable of cohesion. Smart. 

C5-H£'f IQK, (k5-h€'zb\in) n. The act of cohering ; state of 
union; coherence: — the force or attraction by which 
particles of homogeneous bodies are kept attached to 
each other. 

C5-a£^B;vE, a. Sticking together ; tending to unite. 
C5 -h£'sive l,y, «d. In a connected manner. 
C5-H£'sivE-Kfcs8, n. The gual^ of being cohesive 

i C5-HlB')T, V. a. [eohibeoy H.] To restrain. Bailey, 1 

05-H|-Bl"Ti9lf, n. Hindrance ; restraint. Bagw^ 
.vyBQ-BATZ, ®. a. (Chem.) To redistil ; to pour the dis- 
tilled Nquor upon the remaining matter, and distil it 
■fain. Jrbuthnet [R.] I 


C6-HO-BA'TIOII, ft. A redistillation. Locke. f^B.] 
Oo'HbRt, a. [eoAors, L.] A body of about 500 foot soldiefa 
among the ancient Romans; a troop; a body of war- 
riors. 

tCd-HQR-TA'Ti9if, n. Encouragement \fy words. Bailey. 
Cdir, n. [eo^y Pr.] A head-dress ; a cap. Bacon. 

CotE, V. a. To drera with a coif. Cooper, 

ColPBD,* (kbift) 0 . Wearing a coif. Arbuthnot, 
C51f'70re. (kSIf fdr) ». A head-dress. Addwon. 

CoISNE, (kain) n. [cow, Fr.] A comer; a Wooden 
wedge; a quoin.— -[f Extortion. Davtes.] 

CbloBB, \ v. n. To live by extortion ; an Irish term. 
C5 In'Y» j Bryeket. 

CdlL, V, a, [codltvy old FT.] [A ooiubd ; pp. ooiLina, 
ooiLED.l To gather into a circular heap, as a rope. 

C5Y1., fu A rope wound into a nng ; a winding. [fTumult ; 
turmoil. Shak.] 

C5Iif, n. A corner. See Coiaifs. and Qiroirr. 

C5In, r. [cow, Fr.] Money bearing a legal stamp; metallic 
or bard money, as gold and silver. 

CoIn, V. a. [t. coiif£D,p>p. coiNiiTo, coifTEO.] To form 
money Arom metal ; to stamp metals for money ; to make 
or invent ; to forge. 

(fcUIn'w) n. The art or act of coining money ; 
coin ; money ; charges of coining , forgery , invention. 

I Co-JN-ciDE', D. n . [eoincidoy L.] [*. coincided , pp. coin- 
ciding, coiNciosD. } To faU on the some ;^int, to 
concur ; to agree. 

05-In^ci-d£ncb. n Act «if coinciding; agreement; con- 
currence; consuitency 

C6-In'cj-d£n-cy, ». Coincidence. Fotherby. 
Cd-iE'd-otETy a. Falling on the same point; concur- 
rent; agreeing; concurring; harmonious. 
C5-1 m'c}-d£nt,* n. A concurrence ; a coincidence. Har- 
ris. 

Co-lN'ci-DfiNT-LYi* od. In a coincident manner. Fb. 
Qu. Bev. 

Co-}N-cId'£R, ft. He or that which coincides. 
C6-1 n-di-cA'ti 9N, n. [con and indtcoy L.] A concurrence 
'‘of signs or i^mptoms. 

CoTn^ER, ft. One who coins : a forger ; an inventor. 
fCd-iN-HXB'jT-lNa,* n. A d welling together; a cohabit- 
ing. Milton. 

Cd-lN-H£R^|T-ANCB,* n. Joint Inheritance. Bp. TotyUrt. 
C<5In^|NG,* n. The art or act of making coins. Locke. 
fCo-lN'QUJ-wATE, V. a. [eotngutnoy L.J To pollute. SkeL 
ton. 

fC^-lN-QUl-NA'TlpN, n. Pollution ; defilement. Cotgrave. 
C5-In'TER-E 8T,* n. A Joint interest. MUton. [r.] 

C5Ir,* n. A species of yarn manufactured from the husk 
of the cocoa-nut, McCuUocA. A rope made of raw hide. 
Cdl8'TR|L, n. A coward ; a young lad ; a degenerate 
hawk , a kestrel. Shak. 

C5It, r. [Jkote, D.] A quoit. See Q,uoit. 

CbiT, V. a. To throw any thing, as at the game of coits. 
[liocal.] 

t^lT'ING, n. Playing at coits. Sir T. FJyoL 
C 9 -I"ti 9 n, (k^-Ish'un) n. [cetfto, L.] Copulation ; act of 
j^eneration, conjunction, /iay. 

Co-joIn', V. n. [conjungoj L.J To conjoin. Shak. 
Co-jC'RQR. n. [con and jurvr, L.] (law) A fellow-juror 
— one who bears his testimony to the credibility of 
another. fVoUon. 

Coke, n. Pit-coal burnt to a charcoal, or fossil coal de 
prived of its volatile matter by fire, and thus prepared 
for exciting intense heat. 

C5KE,*». o. [l. COXED ;pp. COXING, COKED.] To foiTO OF 
change mto coke ; to deprive of volatile matter, os coal. 
Ure. 

CbL'AN-DER,B. FcoZa, L.] A sieve ; a strainer; a cullender. 
Cq-IiA^tiqn, n. Filtration ; a straining. 

CdL'A'TfiRE, [fc6'la-tur. S. P. J. F. K. Sm.; kM'^-chQr, 
fP. i k6P?i-tQr, Ja. jR.J n. [Fr.J A straining ; filtration , 
matter strainra. [B-l 

CbL'BER-TiNE, (kSlVr-ten) n. A kind of lace; so 
named Arom Mans. Colbert. Congreve. 

COL'pnf-c&M.* n. [L,] (Bot.) Meadow safl^on; a medi- 
cinal plant. Brande. 

C6L'cb-TH4.R, [k61'k9-th?r, J. K. 8m,; kpl-ka'th^r, 
Brande.) n. (Chem.) A brown-red oxide of Iron, com- 
monly (wled crocusy being the residue of the distillation 
of green vitriol or sulphate of iron. 

Cold, a. Not hot, not warm; gelid; chill; shivering, 
frigid; coy; chaste, indifiTerent; reserved; without 
heat, passion, zeal, or afiection. — /n cold bloody with- 
out neat or passion. 

C5ld, n. The sensation produced in animal bodies by the 
escape of heat ; the cause of the sensation ; privation 
of heat , a shivering : — an inflammatoiy disease occa- 
sioned by cold ; catarrh. 

OdLD'-BiTH,^ n. A bath or a bathing in cold water. Okat 
Mag. 

CbLO^-BLdoD-ED, (kMd^bliid- 9 d) a. Having cold Mood * 
without feeling. Shak. 
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C&L1>'-C6 m<V 0RT,* tu A ditappointment of hopes. Oorsy. 
CdLD'rlNCH,* ft. A small, rare, English bird. Pennant 
CdLD^’-HJa'ART-^D, a. IndidTerent ; wanting passion. SAoJL 
CdLD^JSH,* 0. Somewhat cold ; cool. ^si. 

|C5ld'k!nd,* o. Having coldness and kindness united. 
JtfUtan» 

G5LD'LYy od. In tt cold manner ; without heat. 
CdLD^N]gss, ft. State of being cold , fVigidity j algidity ; 
want of heat. 

CSld'-sKrvbd,* r^iirrvd) a. Served up coldj duUj te- 
dious, tiresome, young-. 

Cold'-smort,* a. Brittle when cold, os a metal. Smart 
C5le. n. A sort of cabbage which does not form a close 
head ; a seneral name for cabbage ; borecole ; kale. 
CoLE'MoOsE/ H. A small bird of the titmouse kind. 
Pennant 

CQ-L^~^P’ T^-Rjfiy* n, pZ. [icoXcds and TtTep6v.] (Ent) 
An order of insects which have generally six legs and 
four wines; beetles. P. Cyc. See Colxoptcrak. 
Co-L¥- 6 p%i?-R^L,* jo. Havingfourwmgs with sheaths, 
C6-Lif-6p'Tip-BO0s,* \ like the beetle , relating to the 
coleoptera, or coleopterans. P. Cyc. 

Cd-Lip-6p'T5-RXN,* n. (Ent.) One of an order of insects 
which have two pairs of wings, the first pair having the 
consistence of horn, the second pair, or true wings, 
being much the larger; one of the coleoptera; a beetle. 
Brande. 

C5-L:^-dP'T¥-Rl8T,* fu One versed in coleopterous in- 
sects. Hope. 

Cole'rXpe,* ft. A plant ; brassica. Lee. 

CoiiE'sfSD, n. Seed of the cole ; rape-seed. 
Co-l£s-s£C%* n. {Lato) A partner in a lease. Burrows. 

ft. An inferior kind of church servant; acolyte. 

Kennet 

CCle'wort, (kai'wUrt) n. A variety of cabbage. 

CdL'][c, n. [coltcuSf L.] A disorder of the bowels or ab- 
domen that IS attended with acute pain. 

C5i/(c, a. Affecting the bowels with pain. MiUon. 
CdL'i-c^L,* a. Same as colic. Oay. [R.] * 

C6 i.'|ck-v,* a. Relating to or aflaiictcd with tho colic. 
Crabb. 

C6 i.'in,* n. The Virginian partridge. Farm. Ency. 
CdL'jNQ,^ n. A long, pale apple. Crabb. 

C6L'i-NlL,* n.{BoQ An American medicinal plant. Crabb. 
C6L-i-fl£'V>*,* n. [coliseo. It.]8ee Colosseum. 
tCdLL, V. a. [coZZer, old Fr.] To embrace. Spenser. 
tCgL-LXB-^-FAc'TlpN,* n. A wasting away, decay. 
Blount 

Cpl-lXb'p-rA-tqr,* ft. [coZZoftoratcur, Fr.] An assistant, 
a Joint-luborer. P. Cyc. 

Cpl-lXpse',* n. A wasting of the body, or a sudden and 
extreme depression of its strength , a shrinking or falling 
togetlier of the sides of a hollow vessel. Brande. 
CpL-LXPSE', i>. n. [collapsus^ L,] [i. colla.pseo ; pp. col- 
L4PSIN0, COLLAPSED.] To fall together, OS the sides or 
parts of a hollow vessel , to shrink up. 

Cpi.-LXPSED', (k9l-llp3t') a. Withered ; fallen down. 
OpL-i.Xp'siQN, n. A closing, or state of vessels closed. 
COl'lar, n. [collar, Sp.J A ring round the neck , a neck- 
band ; the harness that is fastened about the horse’s 
neck ; the part of the dress that surrounds the neck , 
a pt'culiar badge worn round the neck by knights. — 
[Arch.) A horizontal piece of timber connecting two raf- 
ters. — To slip the collar, to got free. 

C5l^L^r, V. a. [t. COLLARED : pp. coLLARirra, collared.] j 
To put a collar on ; to seize by the collar. 

CttL'LAE-jjLpE,* n. The duty on tho collars of draught- 
horses. Smart 

C6 l'L 4 lb-.Bone, 71. The clavicle Wiseman. 
C6 l'l,.^r-DXy,* 7l a day on which knights appear at 
court in their collars. Smart 
CSl'l^red, (kCl'lyrd) a. Having a collar. 

CftL'LAR-M A k'^r,* n. One who makes collars. Booth. 
Cpl-lAt'^-BLE,» a. That may be collated. Coleridg-e. [R.] 
epL-LAXE', V. a. [confero, coUatum, L.] ft. collated , pp. 
coLLATiifo, COLLATED.] To comparo things similar, as 
manuscripts, or difi!erent editions of the same work , to 
bring or lay together ; to confer ; to place in an ecclesias- 
tical benefice. 

Cpx.-lXt'?r-^l, a. [c<m and laSus, L.] Being sideways, 
not direct: being or placed side to side; running paral- 
lel ; not direct , not immediate ; descending from the 
same stock or ancestor, though not lineally related, as 
the children of brothers. — Collateral securdy, something 
given or pledged to secure the fulfilment of a contract. 
Cpl-lXt'^iR-^l,* n. One who is collaterally descended. 
Ayhffe. 

Opj.-lXt'^:r-^-EY, <*d* In a collateral manner or relation; 
side by side ; indirectly. 

OpL-LXT'^:RrAL-Nj6s8, 71. The state of being collateral. 
Cpi.-LA'Tipw, fi, [coUatw, L.] Act of collating; that which 
is collated ; comparison of copies ; — a repast, as of sev- 
eral kinds of food or provisions. — [Law) Act of bestow- 
ing a benefice. 


CpL-LX'Tipif-^R,* r. One who collates or examtnes the 
sheets of a book after it is printed. CroM. 
tCdL-L^L-TZ'^Tioys, (kdl-lMlsh^ys) a. Contributed by many. 
Bailoy. 

OpL-LA'TiVE, 0. [Enf. Law) A term applied to livings 
or advowsons of which the bishop and the patron are the 
same person. 

OpL-LA'xpR, n. One who collates, compares, or bestows. 
CpL-LA^TRjgss,* n. A female who collates. Smith. 
Cpe-lAud', V. 0. [ceZZottdo, L.] To Join in praising. How- 
elL [R.] 

C5l'l£apue, (k5)^lSg) 71. [eoUega, L.] A partner in any 
trust or office ; an associate ; coadjutor ; ally. 
epL-Lf a»ue', (kyUeg’) e. a. To unite with. Shak, 
CdL^LfiAGUE-SHlp, 7t. Partnership. Milton. 
epE-LficT', V. a. [coUigo, coUeetum, L.] [i. collected ; jip. 
ooLLECTiifo, COLLECTED.] To gather together, to oaseui- 
ble ; to muster ; to gain by observation ; to infer as a cuti- 
soquence.— To collect one*s self, to recover from sur^wrise, 
or to become calm. 

C6e'eect, 7l [coUeeta, low L.] A short, comprehensive 
prayer read together with other parts of the service. 
CbL-L^C-TA' n.pl. [L.] A selection of passages 
from various authors , collections ; extracts. Brande. 
C6e-lec-tA'N?-oOs, a. Gathered together. 
GpL-L£CT'Ei>»* P» a. Gathered together , composed ; calm. 
Cpe-l£ct'£D-LY, ad. In a collected manner. 
CpE-L£oT'¥t>-i^£ss, TL The state of being collected. 
CpL-L£cT'j-BLE, a. That may be collected. 
CpL-L£c^TipN, Tu Act of collecting ; that which is collect- 
ed; a gathering together, contribution; an assemblage , 
a group , a corollary ; deduction. 

(-tlsh'ys) a. Gathered up. 

Cpe-e£c^T|VE, a. Gathered into one mass ; containing a 
number or many, though having the form of the singular 
number. 

Gpl-l£c't;ve-ly, ad. Inn general mass ; in a body. 
Gpe-e£c't;ve-n£ss, ti. A state of combination ; a mass. 
GpE-Efic'xpR, n. One who collects ; a compiler: — an of- 
ficer who receives or collects the customs or taxes.— 
[Bot) pi. Dense hairs covering the styles of some flow- 
ers. Jlectorslilp. P. Cyc. 

GpL-Lfic'xp-R^TE,* w. The district or a collector; a col- 
GpL-Lfic'TpR-siiIp, 71. The office or district of a collector. 
GpL-L£c'TB?ss,* 71 . A female who collects. Clarke. 
GpL-LfiG'^-TA-uy. n. [Law) A joint legatee. Chambers. 
G6l'l?pe, (kSl'l^j) n. [collepum, L.j A seminaiy of learn- 
ing established by authority, endowed with funds, and 
possessed of certain rights and privileges ; a literary in- 
stitution ; a community, a corporation , a society of ni. n 
set apart fbr learning or religion , a house or edihco 
appropriated to the use of a colli gs or literary institution : 
— a political body, as the college of electors of tlie Presi- 
dent of the U. S. 

G6l'l?PE-lIke, a. Regulated like a college. HoweU. 
CpL-Lfi'pi-AL, a. Relating to a college ; collegiate. Bailey 
GpL-Lfi'pj-AN, n. A member of a college. 
GpL-Lfi'pi-ATE, a. Relating to a college , containing a col- 
lege ; instituted as a college: — applied to a church, it do- 
notes one that, not being a caliiedral, or the sent of a 
bishop, has, nevertheless, its college or corporation of 
dean, canons, and prebends, and is regulated, in divino 
service, as a cathedral. [Burton. 

Gpe-le'PJ-ate, n. A member of a college, a collegian. 
tG6E'L?R-V,* n. A colliery. Scott. See Collierv. 
COe'LET, 71. [collum, L.J [tA collar. Herbert] That part 
of a ring In which the stone is set ; the part of a cannon 
between the astragal and the muzzle. 

GpL-LlDE', V. 71. [collulo, L.] [t. COLLIDED pp. COLLIDINO, 

COLLIDED.] To Strike against each other , to clash. Dry- 
den. 

G6e'ei?r, (kSl'y^r) ti. A digger of coals ; a coal-merchant ; 
a ship that carries cools. 

G5l'lI£R-v, (kSl'y^r-e) n. A place where coals are dug; 

a coal-mine ; the coal-trade. 

G5L'Ll-PLb^-ER, n. See Gauliplowbil 
tG6E'Ej-OATE, V. a. [coUigo. L.] To binfi together. QueZcA 
tG5L-L|-GA'TlpN, n. A binding together. Broums. 
C6L'Lf-MAT-ZNO,* a. Correcting the error of sight. P. 

CiSf-LI-MA'TiQN, 7». [coUimo, L.] The aiming at a mark, 
or limit; — the line of sight in a telescope or astronomical 
instrument. . . 

C6e-li-mA'tpr,* n. An instrument or contrivance for as- 
certaining the horizontal pouit, or for determining or cor- 
recting the error of collimation In an instmment. JfaZtr. 
fCpE-LlN-^-X'TlpN, 7u [colkneo, L.] Act of directing in a 
right line. 

tCbE'LjNO, n. An embrace ; dalliance. Chaucer. 
Cpl-lIn'gual,* a. Having the same language. W^ Rev. 
fCpL-ElQ'UA-BLE, (k^l-llk'wa-bl) o. Easily dissolved. 

tCp^-^Q'UX-MfiNT, (k9l-Kk'wa-mSnt) t*. The substenc® 
to which any thing is reduced by being melted. BaUey. 
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(4:wXnt) a. That has the power of melt- 
ing. Botfag. {Boj^ 

fCdL^Lf-QulTX, t>. a. L.] To melt ; to dLssdve. 

tCdL'i.l-QtflTX, «.n. To bo dissolved. Brown, 
Cdi<.l.}-QUA'TipK, n. The act of melting:— a tax or di- 
lated state of the fluids in animal bodies. Bof/le, [r.] 
Cql-lIq'u^-tIve, o. Melting } dissoivent } wasung. 

CQL-LlQ-UX-vXo'Tipir, a. A melting timther. Bacon, 

(kol-IlzhVn) a. feeUw, L.] The act of col- 
liding ; act of running foul of, or striking against each 
other, as two ships ; a clash : opposition : Interference. 
tC9i.-Li'8frB,* a. Causing collision j clashing. Blackmore. 
tCpi4-LlT^{-OANT,* a. Wrangling or contending together. 
Maunder. 

C5l^lo-cXTE, e. 0. [coZloc^L.] [t. ooiji.ocatid; pp. col- 
locating, collocated.] to place ; to arrange. 
CdL^Lp-cATE, a. Placed. Bacon. 

CdL-LQ-ci'TipN, a. Act of collocating or placing; state 
of being placed. 

lOpJL-Lp-cO'TiQN, a. [coUooutio^ L.] Conference. BaUoy. 
tCdL-LQ-cO^Tpa, a. A speaker in a dialogue. Derkatn. 
fCpL-LOQUS', (k^4&gO V. a. To wheedle ; to flatter. Bp. 
HalL 

CpL-Ldcius^ (kol^figO ». n. To associate together in or- 
der to accom^ish some bad purpose ; to plot. Forby. 
CpL-Ldo'UpfCi, (k«l-ldg')ng) a. Flatt^. Burton. 
CdL^Lpp, a. A sm^l slice of meat ; a piece of flesh : — in 
burlesque language, a child. Shak, Wur or five sheep. 
Louden, 

Cpi.-i.S'QUj-AL, (kql-lS^kwf-sl) 0 . Relating to, or used in, 
common conversation ; conversational. 
Cpi.-tiO'<tui-^L-lSK,* a. A word or phrase used in con- 
versation. Sjc. Reo. 

CpL-Ld-QUj-XL^I-TV,* a. The state of being colloquial. 
Ck. Ob. [R.J 

Cpl-lo'(IUJ-4lL-Ize,* V, a. To make colloquial. Ch. Ob. 
CpL-Lfi'QUl-^X-LVi* ad. In a colloquial manner. StnarL 
C6l'lp-qu1st, a. A speaker in a dialogue. Malone. 
C6l'lp-QUVj (kSPl^-kw?) a. [coUo^tum^ L.} A mutual 
discourse of two or more persona ; a dialogue ; conversa- 
tion 

CdE^LOW. (kSl^Id) a. The smut of coal ; colly. Woodward. 
fCpL-LOc^TAN-cy, n. [coUuctor, L.] A tendency to con- 
test ; resistance. Bailey. 

tCOL-Lpc-Ti'TIpN, a. Contest: opposition. More. 
CpL-LOoE', V. n. ^UudOf JL.] [l colluded ; pp. collud- 
ing, COLLUDED.] To play into each other’s hands ; to con- 
spire in a fraud. 

Cpi.-LOD'gGL, a. One who colludes. MUton. 

CpL-LCD’iNe, a. Management of deceit or fraud. 

n. J^L.] (Bot.) The point where the stem and 
root are combined. P. Cye. 

CpL-LO'gipN, (k^l-lQ'zhvn) n. Act of colluding; a secret 
agreement, between two or more persons, for a fraudu- 
lent purpose ; artifice ; fraud. 

CpL-Lfl'sjvE, 0 . Fraudulently concerted ; knavish. 
CpL-X/O'sivE-LY, ad. In a collusive manner. Blackstom. 
CpL-LO'sitTE-KfiSfl, a. Fraudulent concert. 

CpL-LO’sp-RV, a. Carrying on a fraud by secret concert 
CPt-LV-Td'Rj-OM,* a. (Afad.) A lotion for nnsuig the 
mouth. Braude. 

CQL-£&vj-£9i* n. sing. A pZ. FL.] A collection of filth. 
{OtoL) The fluid mass into which the substance of the 
earth was supposed to be dissolved by the deluge. Hamilton. 
Cdt'tY, n. Tbe smut of coal ; grime. Burton. 

Cdt'LY, V. a. To grime with coal. Shak. 

C5L'i,V-RiTE • a. (Afui.) A mineral, or a variety of htho- 
marge. Crabb. 

CQL-LtR'i-tlMy a. [L.; soXA6piev, Gr.] pi. CQl^LtRff-A. 
(Med.) Medicine tor the eyes ; a topical remedy for tbe 
eyes ; eye-water; eye-salve. 

n. [Fr.j A good sort of pear. 

C6l'p-bDb,* a. [h.] (!^L) A genua of long-tailed quadru- 
mans or monkeys. * 

Cdt^p-ci^NTU, a. [coloefnihut L.] Coloquintida ; tbe pith 
of the bitter-apple, a vtolem purgative. 
CdL-^IfN^TpcE,* a. The bitter, purging principle of colo- 
cynth. Broads. 

C0-t6c»!fE',* (kq-lOnO a. Cologne-water^ ot eaudc Cologne^ 
an aromatized alcohol, used for tbe toilet, first made at 
Cologne. Vre. 

Cp-lSoke',* (kq-15n0 a. Noting a sort of essenced or per- 
^med water distilled at Cologne in Germany. Eney. 
C6l'o.i«It£,* a. (OeoL) A worm^ike fossil ; petrified in- 
testines of fishes. Buadand, 

Cd^x^piTt a. [suXav.] (Gtvm.) Tbe mark thus [:], noting 
a pause less than a period. — (BnaL) Tbe largest^ the 
intestines spplied also to the greater part of the large 
intestines. 

OOLOiniL. (kttr^npl) a. (coroncl, Sp.] The chief command- 
er of a regiment, ranking next below a brigadier-general. 

** This word is among those gross irregularitiss 
which must be given up as incorrigible.” Walker, 


CoitOEXIiOT,* (kttr'n^l-sf) a. The office of colonel. OenL 
Mag, 

COLONELBHIR, (karin^Wshlp) a. The office of colonel. 
Op-l5'N|-4L, a, Elating to a colony or colonies. Burke. 
tCp-LdN^l-C^J., a. [eeloHust L.] Relating to husbondmea 
apehnan, 

CdL'Q-NlBT.n. An inhabitant or member of a colony. 
C5Lr^ir}.zi'TipN, a. Act of colonizing. Burke. 
C6L-p-Nj-zA'Tipif-X8T,* It. An advocate for colonization 
Month. Rev. 

C6l'p-nIze, V. a. p. COLONIZED ; pp, colonizing, colo- 
nized, i To establish a colony in ; to form into a colony. 
C6L'p-Nlz-YR,*a. One who establishes colonies. Chambers. 
CdL'p-Nlz-JNG, a. Colonization. Robertson. 
C5l-pn-nAdk', a. [eoZoana, It.] A series of open columns 
disposed in a circle ; any range of columns placed at cer- 
tain intervals. 

C5l'0-nv, a. [ooZoiua, L.] An establishment or settlement 
formed in a toreign country by a body of men emigrating 
from their mother country ; the country planted or colo- 
nized. 

C6L'p-PH0rf. (k5lVf5n) a. [L.] The conclusion of a book, 
where any device occurs, or the printer’s name, date, anti 
abode are stated : — a resin fh>m Colophon in Asia Minor. 
C^-p-PUo'Ni-^M,* a. Relating to a colophon. Cudwortk. 
Cp-LdPH'p-lf 1TE,» a, (Mm.) A variety of garnet. Brands. 
Cp-l6ph'p-NV, [K9-I5r9-n9, W. Ja. ,• kSl'Q-fh-n^, Wb.M, 
k5i'9-f fin-9, it. Sm.] n. A black resin from Colophon. 
C6i.-p-QuIn%J-I)^, n. The bitter-^ple. See Colocynth. 
Cdii'pR, (kulM^r) a. [ceZor, L.] That quality of a body 
which afifects our sensation with re^d to its hue or a]>- 
pearance to the eye : — the seven primary colors are red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet: — hue; 
tint; dye; paint; appearance of blood in the face, the 
tint of the painter : — concealment , pretence , semblance , 
pretext, —jtl, A standard ; a flag ; an ensign of war. 
CoL'PR, (kul'lyr) v. a. [l colored ,pp.coLo&iNO, colored.] 
To give some color to , to mark with some hue , to paint , 
t»dye : — to palliate ; to excuse ; to uiake plausible. 
C6ii’<?R, (kfil'lyr) V, n. To blush ; to show color. 
Cdli'QR-A-BLE, a. Specious; plausible. Spenser. 
CdE’QR-^-BEE-Nfiss, n. Plausibility. Fulke. 
CdL'OR-A-BLY, ad. Speciously. Bacon. 
tCdE'pR-iTE, {k8I'9-ral, S. W. J. F. Jo,-, kQIVrat, P. JT. 

Sm. Wb.] a. [coloratus. L.] Colored ; dyed. Bay. 
CCl'PR-^-tIne,* a. (Mus.) Agreeable variations of tones. 
Smart 

CdL-OR-X'Tipw, n. The act of coloring. Bacon. 
CdL'pRED, (kfii'lvird) a. Streaked ; having color. 
COL-pR-lp'lc, [k5l-9-rir|k, & W. J. F. Ja. K.i kul-9 ririk, 
P. Sm. W b.] a. Giving or producing color. 

CdL^pR-lNO, w. The port of painting which especially re- 
gards the effect of colors ; specious appearance. Pope. 
Col'PR-Ist, n. A painter who excels in coloring. 
CdL^PR-Lfiss, 0. Without color ; transparent. 
C6l.'pB^Mi^N,* n. ,* pi. COI4OR-MEN. One who prepares and 
sells colors. Buekland. [ Cralih, 

c6l.'PR?,* n. pL Banners ; flags, and ensigns of an army. 
Cp-Lds^s^L, a. Gigantic ; like a colossus. Dr. Warton. 
C^l6s8e'. (kp-Ifis') 7L [colossusy L.J A colossus. Temple. 
Cdlr-pS-sfi'AN, a. Gigantic ; colossal. Hams. 

COif-QS-aS' n. [L.] A spacious amphitheatre at Romo ; 

a building of great magnitude. Ency. 

Cp-Lfis'siAN?.* (k^-lfish'^nz) n. pi. The inhabitants or 
Christians or Colosse, a city of Phrygia in Asia Minor. 
tCp-L6s's|C, 0. Large , colossal. Chemman. 

Cp-i.6s’svs, n, [L.J pL h. cp-L6^sF{ Eng. cp-Lfta'- 
sys-^?. A large statue at ancient Rhodes, representing a 
huge man or a giant ; a gigantic statue. 
Cp-LOS'BVS-wiSE, ad. In the manner of a colossus. Shak, 
Co-LHa^TRVM* n. [L.] (Med.) The first milk after deliv- 
ery ; a mixture of turpentine with tbe yolk of an egg. 
Brandt. 

Cpi^p6aT^A<?B»* [Fr.] The trade or business of a col- 
porter, hawker, or pedler. Baird. 
epL-PORT'ER,* «. [colportewTy Fr.] A hawker; a pedicr j 
a pedler of books. Baird. 

CdL^STXvF, n. A large staff by which two men cariy a 
burden on their shoulders. Burton. 

C5lt, a. A young horse not more than four years old.— • 
[It is used for the male, also, in tbe common gender, male 
or female. Sm.] A young, foolish, or Inexperienced per- 
son a cant term for one who is for the first time in an 
office. 

fCdLT, V. n. To frisk ; to frolic. — e. a. To befool. Shak, 
CdLT^XR, n. [caZtsr, L.] The cutting-iron of a plough 
— written also coulter. 

C6lt'-£'V|L,* n. A swelling in tbe sheath, a distemper t« 
which young horses are liable. Farm. Ency. 

CdLT^lBH, 0. Like a colt; frisky ; wanton. Chancer, 
CfiLT'iaa-LY, ad. In tbe manner of a colt. 

CdLTB'POOT, (.flit) n, A medicinal plant. 
C5 lt«'-T56th, z. An Imperfoa tooth in a young horse ; 
— a love of youthftil pleasure. Shak. 
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C6L'v-UtTinB) 0 . L. ) Retotlnj to • aoipent \ 

cunning ; crafty, liul 

Cp-lOm'b^, n. A medicinal root brought from Colmnbo; 

— written also oahnato, cotombot and colvmiba, 
COl'VM-BA-BV, or Cp-LOw'B^-RV, [ito-Iftm'b^-r?, 8 . JV, 

P. J. F.Jtu f kifl'ym-b^-r^, F. Sm. Jc Wi.JTeitricL] n. [cot- 
umbanum^ U] A dove-cot j a pifeon-house 
Cq-lCm'b^tb,* n. A salt formed of cuiumbic acid and a 
baae. Francis. 

Cq-lDm'bj-a,* n. (Chm.) A bitter, crystalline principle 
obtained from the calumba, or coliimba, root. Braude, 
Cp-lOm'bi-^n,*** o. Relating to Columbus, Columbia, or 
America. Barlov. 

CQ-LDM'BjCf* a, (Chem,) Partaking of columbium. Crabb. 
C6 l'vm-B 1N£, n. A genus of perennial plants ; a kind of 
violet color ; the heroine in pantomimic entertainments. 
OftL'VM-BiNE,* a. Relating to or like a pigeon or dove. 
Smart, 

Cq-lTjm'bIt^* n, (Jtftn.) An ore of columbium, first dis- 
covered in Connecticut. Brande, 

Cq-lDm'bj-Om,* n. (Mm.) An acidifiable, rare metal, 
found in columbite. Braiide, 

C6l'v>m£l,* n. [eolumellaf L.] (BoL) The central part of 
the fruit of a moss ; the central pillar of a capsule. P. 
Cyc. 

«• [L.] A small pillar; columel. P. Cyc. 
Col'vmn. (kSl'lym) n. [columiuif L.] A cylindrical pillar; 
a file or troops; a perpendicular section of a page, in 
printing; a ^rpendicular line of figures. — (Ar^) A 
member of an order whose section through the axis is 
usually a fhistum of an elongated parabola ; a pillar. 
CP'LDm^n^R, a. Formed like columns. Woodviard, \ 

CPl-vm-nA'R|-an, fl. Columnar, [r.] 

COi.'VMNBD,* (kdFlymd) a. Furnished with columns. By^ 
ran. \ 

Cp-LtJRE', n. [colurif L.] pL COLURES. (Aatron.) Two 
luiaginaiy great circles supposed to intersect each other 
in the (Miles of the world. 

Ct)L-v-Th'4t* n, FGr.] (Bot.) A papilionaceous genus of 
plants ; the bladaer-senna. P. Cyc. 

C6L'Zi\,* TU A species of cabbage ; braaaiea oleracra . — Col- 
la oil. which 18 expressed from the seed, is much used m 
France and Belgium for lamps, &c. Brande. 

Co'ma, n. [ictopu, swoon.] (Med.) A morbid disposition to 
sleep , lethargy. — [tcdpijj hair.] (Aatron.) The hairy ap- 
pearance that surrounds a planet. — (Pot.) The assein- 
biuge of branches forming the head of a forest tree; the 
Iiairy appearance that surrounds a plant. i 

fCo'MART, n. A treaty or joint contract. SbaA, 

Co'MATE, [k 5 'mat, S. P. £. fVb.t kO-mat', W. F.Ja.K. 

5m.] 71. Companion. ShaU. \ 

CbM'ATBjO. [cewiotiw, L.J Hairy; appearing hairy. 
C6m-^-tose', [k5m-?i-t08% W. Ja. } ko'm^-tos, P. Sm.;kd- 
nui-tSs', /f,] a. Lethargic. Grew. 

(/OMB, in the end, and Comp, in the beginning, of names, 
seem to be derived from Uie British cwm, which signifies 
a low situation. Oihaon. — Comb (koin) in Cornish, signi- 
fies a valley ; and it la used fur a valley by the English 
poet J. H. Browne, 

Comb, (k6m) n. An instrument to separate and adjust the 
hair, an> instrument like a comb: — the indented top or 
crest of a cock , the cells in which bees lodge their honey : 

— a dry measure of four bushels, — also written coomb. 
C’OMB, (kom) V. a. [i. comrcd ; pp. combi i«a, combed.] To 

divide and adjust the hair; to lay smooth, by drawing 
tlirougli narrow interstices. 

||r<!>M'BAT, or C6m'b^t, fkQm'btit, & W.J. F. Sm. JSTares ; 
kSm'bat, P. E. Ja. K. iVb. Blair.] v. n. [combattre, Fr.] 
[t COMBATED , pp, combating, COMBATED.] Tu fight , tO 
contend , to contest; to act in opposition. 

! C6m'bat, or C6m'BAT, v. a. To oppose ; to fight. 
C6m'Bj5lT, n. [combat^ Fr.] Contest , buttle ; a fight , a duel. 
C6m'ba-Tj^-ble,* a That may be combated. Todd. 
('6m'ba-tXnt, n. One who combats , a champion. 
C^M'ba-tXnt, tt. Contending, fighting. B.Joiuon, 
C6m'bat-]5:r, n. One who fights. Sherwood, [a.] 
C^m'bx-tIve,* a. Inclined to combat, pugnacious. Law- 
rence. 

j|C6M'B^-TTvE-Nftss,*n.(PArtf7t.) A disposition or propen- 
■<ity to fight. Combe. 

Comb'-Br 5 ach,* (kOm'brbch) n. A tooth of the instrument 
with which wool is combed. Ash. 

Comd'-BkCsh, (kbm'briish) n. A brush to clean combs. 
Comb'-Case,* (kdni'k^) n. A case for a comb. Ash. 
Comb'^b, (kOm'^r) lu One who combs wool. 

Comber, (kSm'ber or kQm'b^r) iu A species of fish in 
Cornwall. Ray. [t Encumbrance ; trouble. IVoUon.] 
Com-bFnx-ble, 0. Capable of being combined. 
tC6M'B|-NXTE, 0. Betrothed ; promised. Shah. 
C 5 M-Bl-NX^TlON,n. [comMaafsim, Fr.] The act of combin- 
ing , state of being combined ; union of two or more sub- 
stances in such a manner as to form a new compound ; 
commixture ; union of numbers, quantities, or sounds ; 
alliance ; oofdition ; confederacy. 


0. Tending to Combine } nnitiiig; Mnb. 

CrU. [R.J 

Oqm-bIne', «. o. [oombinor. Pr.] fi, oombinbd; gp. eoie> 
BtNiNo, ooMBiNXD.] To Jout together; to unite; to settle 
by compact. 

Com-bIne', V. n. To coalesce j to unite in ftiendship or 
design. 

Cqm-bIned',* (kQm-bIndO P» u* United,— OmWiied lodU 
are canal locks, placed side by side, so as to admit the 
cent and descent of boats at the same time. Tanner, 
tCpM-B!NE'M¥NT,*n. Union, corabinaUon. Leighton, 
C^m-bIn'^r, n. He or that which combines. 

Comb'jngi, (kSm'jng) n. Act of using a comb ; borrowed 
hair combed over the baldness of the head. Jto. Thy- 
lor. 

Comb'l^ss, (kSm'l^s) a. Wanting a comb or crest. Shak. 
Comb'-Mak-iPR, (kdm'inuk-^r) n. A maker of combs. 
CpM-BOST', 0. [comfrure, combustum, L.] Applied to a planet 
when it is not above eight degrees and a half distant 
from the sun. Hams. 

CpM-BOs-Tj-BtL^j-TV, n, Quality of being combustible. 
Cqm-bDs'tj-ble, a. Capable of being burnt ; inflammable. 
Cqm-bDs^ti-ble, 71 . A substance that will burn. 
Cpm-bOs't|-ble-n£ss, 71 . Aptness to take fire. 
CpM-Bfis'TiQN, (kem-bust'yyn) tu [Fr.] The act of burn- 
ing; consumption by fire ; conflagration. 

CpM-BOs'TjVE, 0. Disposed to take fire. 

06 me, (kfim) v.n. [u cams, pp. coming, coms.] To ad- 
vance nearer, os opposed to go ,* to arrive ; to reach , to 
draw near ; to happen , to issue , to appear in sight ; to be- 
come , to fall out. {fCr In the imperative, it is often used 
interjectionally, in order to encourage, incite, or command 
attention. It is sometimes used with an ellipsis ; as.^^Ceme 
Friday,” that is, « When Friday shall come.” — Ts come 
obont^ to come to pass , to change , to come round. — To 
come atf to reach^ to obtain. — To come to obtain ; to 
gain. — To cofkc vntoy to join with , to comply with. — To 
come o/, to proceed. — To come off, to deviate , to depart 
from a rule or direction ; to escape ; to end an afiair.— 
To come oti, to advance ; to make progress , to advance tu 
combat ; to thrive ; to grow big. — To come over, to revolt ; 
to rise in distillation. — To come out, to be made public ; 
to be discovered. — To come out with, to give a vent to.— 
7 b comeround, to change , as, “ Tlie wind came round.**— 
To come short, to fail , to bo deficient. — To come to, to 
consent or yield ; tu amount to. — To come to one*s self, tu 
recover one’s senses. — To come to pass, to be efiected , to 
fall out. — To come up, to make apiiearance , to come into 
use. — ‘To come up to, to amount to , to rise , to advance. 

— To come up with, to overtake. — To come upon, to invade. 

— To come, in futurity. — Co/nc your ways, come along, or 
come hither. Shak. [** A vulgarism e>Ull in use, especially 
in the north of Ehigland.” Todd.] 

C6mEj (kQm) 71 , A sprout, a cant term. Mortimer. 
Cp-ME'D|-XN, n. An uetor or writer of comedy , a player of 
comic parts , a player in general. 
c6m'e-dy, n. [comedia, L.j A dramatic representation of 
the lighter faults, passions, actions, and follies of man- 
kind , a species of drama. 

C6me'L 1-LY, od. In a comely manner. Sherwood. [E.] 
C6me'L|-n£s 8, (kQra'li^-nes) lu Grace, beauty; dignity. 
CdaiE'LY, (kfinrle) a. Graceful; decent; proper , oecora- 
ing, agreeable, fit. 

C^me'ly, (kuni'l?) ad. Gracefully ; decently. Ascham. [B.J 
C6me-6ff,* 71 . An escape, an evasion, riddance. MtUotu 
C6me-oOt',* mterj. A word of command to a dog to cause 
him to discontinue his pursuit or his barking. Forby. 
CDme- 60 t'?r,* n. One who forsakes established coniinu- 
nilies or societies, a radical reformer. T’A.Porfcer.f Modern.] 
c6m']?R, (kum'?r) u. One who comes. Shak. 
tC6M-58-sA'TipN, n. [Fr.] Revelling. Bp. Hall 
ICq-mEs'ti-ble, o. [Fr.] Eatable. fVoUon. 

C6m'£T, tu [sopr/riit.] A heavenly body belonging to the 
solar system, of a luminous and nebulous appoarance, 
which approaches to and recedes from the sun, after tho 
manner of a planet, in a single revolution. 

Cq-m£t', n. A game at cards. Southerne. 
C 6 m-¥T-A'R|- 0 m,* ) TU (Ui.»tro7u) A machine constructed ts 
C6M'¥T-X-Ry»* I represent the revolution of a cornel 
around the sun. Crabb. 

C6M'¥-TA-By, a. Relating to a comet. Ckeyne. 

Cp-MfiT'jc. a. Relating to a comet , coraetary. [E.] 
CSm'et-like, a. Resembling a comet. Shak* 
C6M-¥T-6a'RA-PE¥^t7* **• ^1^® writes about comets. 

Ash, [R,] 

C6M-iT-iQ'RVPHV, TU A description of comets. 
CftM'FiT, (kttmTiO ». A dry sweetmeat ; a confect. Hu» 
dxbras. 

CftM'FlT, (kam'fjt) tj. 0. To preserve dry with sugar. Cow- 
C6M'FJT-Miit-£R,* n. A maker of comfits ; a confection^ 
er. Shak. 

C6M^Ft-Ti)RE, (kflmTHfir) »• [confiture, Fr.] Sweetmeat. 
CfJM'FQRT, (kfiraTyrt) n,a. [co]^orter,Vt,] [ucoMrouTKo; 
1 pp. coMFOKTiNQ, coMFOETnD.] To solace j to eBCourage ; 
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' Id MiMifthen ; to oirifven ; to invigorate ; to console ; to 
revive j to cheer. 

O^X'VO&T, (kHm'f'iUt) n. Support ; countenance ; consola- 
tion \ that which gives consoJution ; enjoyment. 
C6x'rpRT-4-BLE, (,khm'fvrt-ti-bl) a. Possessing comfort j 
bestowing or receiving comfort ; cheerful. 

n. A. state of comfort. SuZney. 
CtiX'VQRT-VBi^^v^ ^ comfoTtabie manner. 
OUx'iQRT-^R, ». One who comforts •, that V 

which comforts •.—a warm, stuffed coverlet : — a term \ 
applied to the Paraclete, or Hoiv Spirit. ^ 

tCOM'vc>RT-r0L, (kdm^fprt-fdl) a. Full of comfort. Hvr 
io€t» 

CdM'FPRT-lN«,v p. a. Affording comfort : supporting. 
Cdst^FpRT-Lfiss, (k&m'fvrMds) a. Wanting comfort. 
C^M^F<;>RT-LfiS8-NSss,* N. State of being comfortless. Dr, 
JiUen, 

CCM'FpRT-Rftsa, n. She who comforts. S, Jonson, 
C^M^FRipy, (kiim'fr^) n. A plant, of several species ; sym- 
phytum, — Tbe common comfrey has a tuberous, mucilagi- 
nous root. 

C&M'fc, a. Relating to comedy ; raising mirth , sportive ; 
ludicrous; diverting. 

C0M'f-c.^L. 0 . [oMucas, L.] Comic; diverting; sportive; 
droll; odd. 

CCm-i-cXl^I-ty,* w. Gomicalness. D. O’ Connell. [Low.] 
C5M'i-Cdl<-LT, od. In a comical manner. 

CdM'l-CAL-Nkss, n. The quality of being comicaL 
CAw'pue, (kfim^mtng) n. Act of coming ; arrival. 

C^u'iyQf a. Approaching ; ready to come ; forward ; fu- 
ture. 

R. Revenue; income; entrance. Shak. 
Co-mIn'gle, V. a. See CoMMiaoLs. 

Cq-mJ" (k^^iTsh'p-^) n. pL [L.] Popular assemblies 
of the Romans. Crabb. 

(kp-mish'al) a. reomttui, L.] Relating to the 
eomUtOf or assemblies of the Romans ; relating to assem- 
blies. 

COM'l-Ty, n. [comitas. L.] Courtesy ; civility ; politeness. 
OdM'Mbi n. t/edpifia.] A point, marked thus [ , 1, which 
notes toe auDordinate clauses of a sentence, — (.sfiu.} An 
enharmonic interval, or the difference between a major 
and a minor semitone , division. 

CpM-xXND^, V. a. [tuando.L.] [i. commafdso ; pp. com - 
MAFOfiro, comtAiTDCO.] To govern ; Co order; to direct 
to be done ; to overlook ; to lead as a general. 
Cqm-mXnd^, e. n. To exercise authority. South. 
CpM-MJtNO^, n. [coimaands, Fr.l The right or act of com- 
manding ; power , cogent autnonty ; order given ; direc- 
tion , injunction ; mandate ; precept. 
CpM-MXNu'AN-cv-^feN'¥R-AL,* n. The office or jurisdic- 
tion of a governor of a Spanish province or colony. Mur- 
ray. 

C5M-WL^J^r-DXNT^ n. [Fr.] (Mil.) An officer who has the 
command of a garrimn, fort, castle, Ac. Smollett. 
tCpM-MXND^.^-Tp-RY, a. Having the force of command. 
Bp. Morton. 

Opm-mXnd^]PR, n. [eommandeur. Fr.] One who commands; 
one who has the command of a body of men or troops — 
(In the natry) An officer next in rank above a iieutenant. 
— Covmander-in-chitff one who has the supreme com- 
mand ; a generalissimo. 

Cpm-mXnp^R-shIp,* %. The office of a commander. Ec. 
Ren. 

Cpm-mXnd'^R-V, a. [cdstfiumdens, Fr.] The body of 
knights of any one order; the revenue, benefice, or 
bouse, belonging to them ; a preceptory. 

OpM-MAif d'INO,* p. a. Exercising command ; powerful , 
authoritative. 

CpM-MXND'iRP-LYy od. In a commanding manner. 
Cpm-mXnii'mj^nx, r. Mandate ; command ; authority ; pre- 
cept ; a law, esp^ially of the decalogue. 
CpH-luND^RgiBS, R. A female who commands. 
tCdx^xXRK, R. icpmarque, Fr.j A frontier of a country. 
Shelton, 

tC^x-xX‘T£'B|-.^L, 0 . Consisting of the same matter. Ra- 
eon. [ter. 

]C6M-XA-T£-Rl-XL'f-Ty, R, Participation of the same mat- 
Cpx-xXT^ICj* a, (RkeL) Consisting of short sentences or 
divisions. Beck. 

C6k'm^-t19X, r. Conciseness: biiefhess. Bp. Horoley. 
Cpx-MfiAf'V-KVBLE, (Itom-ml^Vn^bl) a. Reducit^ to 
the same measure. Walton. 

COMME ZL WAUT.* (kbm-W-ffiO [Ft.] As it should be. 
Cdx'Xg;-l.lifE, R. [eoiRfiMhiia, L.] (Rot.) A genus of plants. 
Cpx-x£k^P>ra-blb, a. Worthy to be remembered. 
OpX-XtM'p-EiTE, V. a. [eon and sMntorv, L.] [i. cox- 
MEMoaxTso; pp. oomcKMoRATiiro, cohmxmosatbo.] To 
preserve in memory, or to celebrate, by some public act. 
0 ^-m£ M- p-Ei^TlpH, R. Act of commemorating; cele- 

OpX-XKX'p-EX-TlVlE, a. Preserving in memory 
OpH-HtX^p-E^TO-ETy «. Preserving in memory. 
CpX-X£»PS', V. R. [eommauort Fr.] [i. oommxnckd ; pp. 


coxMBiroiifo, ooMMxitcxD.] To begin ; to orlgittate ; to 
take the first step :-«• to take an academical degree, at a 
college or univemiw. 

Cpm-m£i«ce^ V. a. To begin ; to enter upon. 

Cpx-MftNCB^KBNT, R. [FV.] Beginning the time when 
students in aRiniversity or college receive their degrees ; 
as, the 1st Tuesday in July, at Cambridge, Eng., or the 4th 
Wednesday in August, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Cpx-xkBB', e. 0 . ^commemlo, L.] \u commbwdkd ; pp. 
ooMMauDiRQ, ooMMRsnsD.] To represent as worthy *,10 
deliver up with confidence ; to praise *, to recommend , to 
applaud. 

fCOM-xfiKD', n. Commendation. SJwiJt. 
IlCQX-M&MD'VBXiE, [kpm-mfind'p-bl, P. Ja. R. Sm. Wb. 
BtUUy^ Johnson^ Aah^ Kenriek; kCm^mpn-d^-bi, J. F . kSm'- 
mpn-dp-bl or kpm-men'dp-bl, S. W.] a. That may be com- 
mended ; laudable ; worthy of praise Walker stat- 
ed, near the end of the last century, that “ this word, like 
auepu^lef has, since Johnson wrote his Dictionary, shift- 
ed Its accent from tlie second to the first syllable. — The 
accent on the second syllable has grown vulgar.’’ But 
Smart (1837) remarks : — “A few years ago, commendable 
and comtnendably were accented by the higher grade of 
speakers on the first syllable : a better taste has restored, 
or nearly restored, the more consistent accentuation ” 

! Cc>m-m£n'da-ble-n£ss, n. State of being comraeiiiluble. 
COM-M£ND'.^-BLy, ad. Laudably. 

7pjr-itr£hr'2>4Ar, n. [commendoy L.] (Law) The hold- 
ing of a vacant benefice till a pastor is supplied: — so 
named as being commended to the care of the holder : — 
also the trust of the revenues of a benefice to a layman 
for a certain time and specified purpose. 
CpM-MfiN'D^-T^^-RY, R. [commendatatrej Fr.] One who 
holds a living in commendam. 

CpM-MfiN'D.^-T.^-RY,'*' «. Holding in commendam. Sru> 
ard. 

COx-MigN-DX'TipN, R. Recommendation ; praise ; eulogy. 
Cpx-MfiM^D.(L-TQR, R. (Law) A secular person who holds 
a benefice in commendam, a commundatary. Crabb. 
Com-m£n'da-tq-bv, a. Bestowing commendation ; com- 
mending; holding in commendam. 
Cpx-MfiN'DA-Tp-RY, R. Commendation ; eulogy. South. 
Cqm-x£nd'¥R, r. One who commends. 
fCpM-MfiN'S.9LL, n. [eommenaaliSy L.] One wiio eats at the 
same table. Chaucer. 

tC6M-M¥N-8XL'|-TY, R. Fellowship of table. Browne. 
fCdXrM^N-si'TipN, n. Eating at the same table. Browne. 
||CpM-M£NS-V-RA-BlL'l-Ty, R. Capacity of having a com 
mon measure, or of being measured by another. 
|(CpM-MfiN8'v-R.^“BLE, [kpm-DiSn'shu-rp-bl, W. P. J. F i 
kpm-mSn'sp-rp-bl, S. Ja. Sm.] a. [Fr.] Having a common 
measure; commeasunible. 

» Cpm-m£N8'v-R>-BI-B-n^S 8» Coramensurability. 
Cpm-m£ns'V-BATE,o. a. [con and mensuruy L.l To reduce 
to some common measure. 2>r. T. Fuller, [aj 

in'shy-rat, fV. P. F. ; k< 


jjCpM-Mfifl8'v-R.^TE, [kpm-m€n'8hy-rat, fV. P. F. ; kym- 
mSn'sy-rSt, S. ; kpm-mgn'shu-r^t, J . ; kyin-mSn'sy-rat, Ja.] 
a. Having some common measure ; equal. 

JjCpx-xfiNS'v-EATE-LY, ad. With the capacity of measur- 
ing. 

HCpm-m£n8'v-RATE-n£8S,* n. State of being commensu- 
rate. Aah. 

IICpx-MfiNS-v-RA'Tippr, n. [Fr.] Reduction to some com- 
mon measure , proportion. 

C6m'M¥NT, r. Annotation ; note ; explanation , exiiosl- 
tion ; remark ; elucidation , observation. 

IjCdx'MBNT. [kSra'ment, S. W. F.Ja. Sm. Wb.; kpm-m^nt', 
P.J.E. JT.j V. n. [commeTitory L,] [i. commcsted , pp. cou- 
MXRTino, ooMMENTXD.] To annotate , to write notes up- 
on an author ; to expound ; to remark. 

IlfCdM^MBifT, r. a. To explain , to devise ; to feign. Spenser. 

Cdx^HEN-Tj^-RY, n. An exposition ; a book of annotations 
or remarks J a memoir ; a series of memoranda. 

C5m'mbn-tate, V. n. To annotate , to comment. Purautta 
qf LOerature. [R.] 

CpM-MkN^T^-TlVE,* 0 . Making or containing comments, 
Ee. Rev. 

C6x'm^n-tX-tpr, n. An expositor ; annotator. 

Cpm-m£n-T4^-t5^R|-4il,* a. Relating to comments. Ee, 
Rev. 

Cftx-xgPH-Ti'TpE-SHlp,* n. Office of commentator. Qu. 
Rev, 

|}CdK'XBifT-BE,orCpM-M£lfT'9E, [kOm^m^nt-pr, Js. Sou 
R. Wb. ! kpm-mSnt^pr, Si W. P.] One who comments. 

0(Sm-M9N-tF'tiov», (kBm-mpn-tlsh'ys) a, [eommentit/ua, 
L.1 Fictitious; imagmary. tXtlton. [r.] 

COx'mKrce. r. [eemmsrcitim, L.] The exchange of one 
sort of proauce or service for another sort of produce or 
service ; trade ; traffic ; dealing ; Intercourse ; communi- 
cation : a gome at cards. 

tCpM-M£ECE%o. n. To traffic ; to hold intercourse. Milton. 

CQM-MUu'oibLt (kom-mbr^shgl) a. Relating to commerce 
or trafllc ; mercantile ; trading. 

CpK-xfiR'ci^Li-LY, od. In a commercial manner. Burke. 
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COMMXRB,* (k 9 m-mArO n. [Pr.] A gouip] a goody; a COM-stlXT'lOK, (kom-mlxt'yvn) n. Mixture, Bro$nur 
aodmother. &nart. CpM-MlXT^VRB. (kpm-mlxt'yur) n. Act of mingling ; alMa 

0 . Givii^ beauty ; coametic. of being mingled ; composition ; compound* 

CpM’MfiT'ioSy'*' n. pL Substances designed to give new CdM'Mp-iiATXi'*' n. (Zaie) Tbe gratuitous loan of any thing 
beauty, as paints for the face ; cosmetics. Orabb. [R.] Crabb. 


beauty, as paints for the face ; cosmetics. Orabb. [R.] 

C6 m'MJ-GRATE, V. n. [com and latgro, L.] To migrate In a Oom-mBde^, [k^m-mOd^ 8, W. P. J* F. JT. t kBm'mo^L Sbi.] 
body [B.1 ». [Pr,] A head-dress formerly worn by ladies. Sfsete* 

C6M-Mi-aR*.'TiQN, n. Act of migrating together. tor. A piece of furniture, or small sideboard, containing 

tCftM'Ml-NATE, V. a, [coowMHor, Ii.] To threaten. Bordinge. drawers and closets or shelves. W. 

C6m,-?h-T!CX.'tiqk. n. [commmotio, tu] A threat ; a denun- |ICom-m6'di-oC 8, [kpm-mb'dytjui, S. E. F. F. j k^m-mb'd^ 
ciatlon *, the rocltal of divine thxeateningson slated days. hs, P. J. Jo. 8m. R.i kom-mb'd^-ds or k 9 m-inb'i^B, IF.] a. 
Wheatley, [commodus^ L.] Convenient ; suitable ; useful ; suited, to 

COML-M.tn'A-TQ-n,y, cu Denunciatory ; threatening. wants. 

C 9 M-M.tn'oLE, (k 9 m-mlng'g\) v, o. ooMmaoLan-, pp, \ \\CoM-iii6'DVOlS8-i.v,od. In a commodious manner ; sult®- 
ooMHiaouno, uommikglkd.] To mingle together ; to mix bly. 

into one mass , to blend. . „ llppM-M6'i>|-oCs-NftS8, n. Convenience • advantage. 

C<?M-BItN OLE, r, n. To unite one with another. Bacon. Cpm-m6d'i-tv, n. Interest ; advantage ; profit: conven- 

fCpM-MlN^V-XTE, «. o. To grind. SmUk, ience; wares, merchandise. 

tCpM-MlN' V-I-BLE, o. Reducible to powder. Srovme. C6m'm<?-d6re, or C6m-mq-d6re' f k8m.o-d«r' 8. W. P, J. 

CSm'MI-nOte, V. a. [comminuo, L.] [t. commikuted ; pp. F.Ja., k5m'9-d6r, Snu Brando.] n. f Fr.;comc»dodw,8p.] The 

coMMirfUTiiro, COMMINUTED.] To grind ; to pulverize. captain who commands a squadron of ships ; a title given 

Bacon, « , , , . to the senior captain when three or more ships of war are 

C6w[-Ml-Nfi'Ti<)N, n. Pul^rization j attenuation. in company ; a select ship in a fleet of merchantmen, 

C 9 M-Ml 9 '?R-A-BLE, o. Worthy of compassion ; pitiable. which leads the van In the time of war. ttCr “ This is one 

CpM-M19'^R-ATE, ti. a. [con and mxsereor^ L.] [i. commu- of those words which may have the accent either on the 

erited; pp. coMMUERATiica, COMMISERATED.] To feel first or last syllable, according to its position in the sen- 

pain for } to compassionate ; to pity. tence. Thus we say, ‘ The voyage was made by Com*- 

CQM-Ml?-?R-X'Tj<>jr, n. Pity ; compassion. Hooker nodore Anson ; for, though he was made an admiral af- 

C0M-Ml9'¥R-A-TlVE, a. Compassionate, [r.] terwards, he went out as commodoreK' ” Walker, 

Cqm-mIs'ije-VTIve-LV, ad. Out of compassion. Over- fCOM-MSD-v-LX'TipN, n. Measure ; agreement. HakewUL 
bury, [r.] tCoAfaroiOArie, (kbm'main) n. [Fr.J A monk, of the same 

Cqm-mI^'^R-A-tqr, n. One who has compassion. order or convent. Selden. 

CojifAfrssAJi/Ar, (kSm-js-aftr'^-tt orkbm-i 8 -sa'r 9 -dt) [kbm- CfiM'MQN, o. [communw, L.] Belonging equally to many 
is-sa're-aL Jo. ; kSm-is-85r'9-a, Sm. ; kbm-js-sar'y^t, K.] or to the public , belonging equally to more than one : 

n. [Fr.] The whole body of officers attending an army having no possessor or owner; vulgar; mean; of little 

under the commissary-general. value ; not scarce ; public ; general ; of no rank ; fre- 

C6m'mis-sa-rv. n. [commissatre^ Fr.] An ecclesiastical offi- quent; usual ; ordinary , prostitute. — ( (?rom.) Both ac- 

cer who supplies thebishop^s place in remote parts of the tive and passive ; both masculine and feminine, 
diocese. — (AftZ.) An officer attending an army, who in- C6 m'mC)N, n. An open ground equally used by many per- 
spects muster-rolls, regulates provisions or ammunition. sons ; a public, unincloeed space. — (Law) A distinct leii- 

C6M'Mis-sA-RY-GfiN'¥R-^L,* «. An officer of the army ure, but with unity of possession. Biacit5«<me. — /;tctwiwnm, 

who has the charge of providing supplies, forage, &c. equally to be participated by a certain number ; equally 

J^apier. with another ; indiscriminately. 

, n. The office of a commissa^. CfiM'MQN, ad. Commonly. Shak, [R.] 

■mlsh'yn) n. [cowTnwwe, low L. j Act of C5 m'M9N, v. n. To have a joint right with others in some 


COm^mjs-sa-ry-shTp, n. The office of a commissa^. 

C 9 M-M[ls' 8 ipjc,rk 9 m-ml 8 h'vn) n. [comrntseio^lowlu] Act of 
committing ; that which is committed , a trust ; a war- common ground , to eat in company, 
rant, a document or writing investing one with an office CSm'mqn-a-ble, a. Held in common law. Slackstone,-^ 
or authority, charge ; office; employment:— an allowance Commonable land is a common in which the greater part 

or compensation to an agent, factor, &c., for services : — of the land is arable. Brande. 

perpetration : — the order by which one person trades for C 6 M'M 9 N-A. 9 E,n. The nght of feeding on a common. FW- 
another. — (Law) An appointment to one or more com- \er. 

missioners to perform certain duties ; management by a CdM-MpN-XL'l-TY, n. Bee Commonaltt. 
committee or substitute ; a body of commissioners. C6 m'mqn-Xl-tv, n. The common people. Hooker, 

Oc>M-Mls'sipN, (k 9 m-m! 8 h'vn) v. «• [*• commissioned ; pp, CdM'Mpw-BXlL,* n. A prostituted surety for another. Hu- 

coMMiSBioNiNO, COMMISSIONED.] To authorizo ; to em- dUfrae. A formal entry of a fictitious surety. Bowner. 
power ; to appoint. C6 m'mpn-Co0n'C|l,* n. The council of a city or town 

CpM-Mf8'8ipN-.^L, o. Coromissionary. LeHeve. [R.] corporate, empowered to make by-lnws, &c. Smart. 

CpM-wtis'sipN-A-RY, «. Appointed by a warrant. Bp. HaU. C6m'mpn-CoOn'c1L-MXn, n. A member of the common 
fCpM-Mls'siQN-XTE. v. a. To commission. Whitby. council. 

CpM-Mls'sipio:D,»(k 9 ra-ml 8 h' 9 nd)p.a.Havingacommis- CPm'mpn-CrI'^r, n. The crier of a town orcity. 

Sion. C6M'MpN-]gR, n. One of the common people, as distin- 

CpM-Ml8'siON-?R, n. One empowered to act in some mat- guisbed from the nobility ; a man not noble , a member 

ter or business lor one or more persons, or for a govern- of the Bntish house of commons ; one who has a Joint 

nient. nght in common pound ; a student of the second rank 

CpM-Mls'sfVE,* o. Actually performed ; committing. Cofe- at Oxford, Eng. A prostitute. Shak, 
ridge. [R.] C6m'MPN-HXll, n. A hall for the meeting of the citi- 

CpM-Mlss'pRE, (kom-mish'yur) [kom-mtsh'vQr, W. J. F. K. zens. 

Sm.; k5m'mjsh-ar, kom-mls'hr, Jo.] n, [Fr., cowwiwsttra, tC5M-M0-NV'TlpW, (k5m-m9-nlsh'9n) n. [commonitio, L.J 
L.] Joint ; a seam; a place where one part is joined to Advice; warning. Batley, 

nnother. tCpM-M^N'j-TlVE, o. Advising ; warning. Bp. HaU. 

OpM-MiT', V. a. [eommttto, L.] [t. committed ; pp. commit- C6M'MpN-KlS8'JNO,»a. Saluting without distinction. Shak. 
TI If a, COMMITTED.] To consign ; to intrust; to send to C6 m'MPN-LAw, n. The unwritten law, or ancient cue- 
prison ; to deposit ; to do ; to expose , to perpetrate. tomary law, which receives its binding force from iinme- 

CpM-MtT^, T. 71. To be guilty of incontinence. Shak. morial usage. It is distinguished from the statute law 

CpM-MlT'M?NT,n. The act of committing ; Imprisonment ; which owes its authority to acts of the legislature. 

an order for sending to prison. CdM'wpN-LAw'y^R, n. One versed in the common law. 

CpM-MlT'Tf L,* n. Act of committing ; commitment. BnL C6M'MpN-Ly, ad. Frequently ; usually ; jointly. 

One. C6 m'MPN-M6a§'VRE,* (-mfizh'vO »»• (Unth,) A number 

Cpm-m!t't?e, n. A body of persons appointed to examine which divides two or more other numbers without le^- 

or manage any matter, “ This word is often pro- Ing a remainder ; a magnitude which exactly measures 

nounced, improperly, withttie accent on the first or last two or more other magnitudes. Brani^. 
syllable.” WaUcer. All the English orthofipists pronounce C6M'MpN-NfeSS, n. State or quality of being ^mjton. 

It com-mit'tee ; but “ c6m'mit4ee,» says Mitfiod, “ is the C5 m'mpn-plAce,* o. Ordinary ; common. Ed. Rev. 
Scottish manner.” COm'mqn-plXce, n. A memorandum ; an ordinary or 

n. (Englieh law) The person to whom the common topic. Mdtov. 
caro of an idiot or lunatic is committed ; the lord-cboncel- C6 m-mpn.plAce>. 

. lor being the am^ib4dr>. Blaeketona. C6m'MPN-plAce-Book, (-bfik) n. A book in which tiling 

CpM-MlT'T^iE-8HlP, a. The office of a committee. Mdton, to be remembered are ranged under general heads ; a mem- 

Opm-mIt'ter, tt. One who commits ; perpetrator, orandum-book. ^ i 

CpM-MlT'Ti-BLE, a. Liable to be committed. Browne. C5m'MPN-plAcb-n? 88,* n. The state of being common- 

CpM-MlX^, 0 . a. [eemmueso, L.] [i. commixed; pp, com- place. , js mu* /.nmmnn 

. KHII.O, OOHHIXIO. I Td mlnife ; to blend. C6«l'>i9K-Pi.Ei», The MUrt of co^on 


Cpm-mTt't?e, n. A body of persons appointed to examine 
or manage any matter, “ This word is often pro- 
nounced, improperly, withlmo accent on the first or last 
syllable.” Walker, All the English orthodpists pronounce 
It com-mXt'tee ; but c6m'mit4ee,” says Mitfqid, “is the 
Scottish manner.” 

n. (jRnglieh law) The person to whom the 
care of an idiot or lunatic is committed ; the tord-cboncel- 
, lor being the c!OiiM)i};t40r^. Blaeketona. 
CpM-MlT'T^iE-8HlP, %, The office of a committee. Mdton, 
CpM-JilT'T:gR, tt. One who commits ; perpetrator. 
CpM-MlT'Ti-BLE, a. Liable to be committed. Browne. 
CpM-MlX^, t». a. [eomittueM, L.] [L commixed; pp, com- 
mixino, COMMIXED.] To mingle ; to blend. Bacon. 
pOM-MiX', V, n. To unite. DrwUm, 
tCQx-MXx'iQN, (kqm-mlk^shqA} n. Mixture. Shak. 


eaiAinu, coMHIXSD.j XOmillgie; (O OICUU. .OOCVIf. -,hAr« nr-. 

3pM-Mlx', tt. n. To unite. Drmiton. pteas is a court now held at Westminster Hall, 

tCC>M-Mlx>iON, (kqm-mlk^ffS!)^ Mixture. Uons penal, civil, of debt, fee., are tried before four judg* 

WIEN, 8111; X6TB, Ndll, 8<iW| »0LL, BCb, RBLE. — V, 9, 5» " gz; — THI8 
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e§.— (Z7. B,) A coojrt of common i^eas Is a court infe^ 
riot to the MiDreme court. 

D6m'm<»n>P]uyAB,^ a. A formulary of public worthip. 
Jfifton. , . 

C6M'xpNS, (kSm'mvinz) n, pi The common people:— the 
lower house of the British parliament food provided at 
a common table. — Doctors CommoMy a college in London 
for the professors of the civil law. 

CdM'MpN-SfiNSE,* n. The natural understanding or sa- 
gacity of mankind in general, in contradistinction to the 
endowments of genius or the acquisitions of learning, 
which are possessed by comparatively few ; good sense 
in relation to common things or business. Paley, 

fCQM-MdN^STalTE, », o. [coinfiumstrOf Ij.] To teach, (hck- 
eranu 

ICftM'MON-TY,* n. Corruption for comedy. Skak. 

CdM-MQN-WEAii', n. The public good j the public j a com- 
monwealth. Hooker. 

CdM^Bfprr-wjSALTH, or C5M-M<>ir-wftALTH', «. A civil | 
polity j a body politic } the public; a state; a republic; a I 
democracy. “ These words [commontcs^ ana common- | 

tocohAJ have me accent either on the drst or last sylla- | 
ble ; but the former is accented more frequently on the ! 
last, and the latter on the first.” Waiker. j 

CiSM-MQN-wftALTHS'MAN, tt. A republican. Johnson. j 

CdM'Mp-RXNCl^, \n. {Lato) Dwelling; habitaUon ; resi- 

C&u'MP-rXn-CY, ) dence. Blaeksione. 

CPm'mp-rXnt, o. {commoraMy L.] Resident; dwelling. 
Ayhfft, 

tC6M-Mp-RX'TipN, a, A staying. Cockeram. 

fCOM-Mo'R|-£NT, a, [eomnwneMy L.] Dying at the same 
time. Str O. BvHc. 

C6M'Md7U-ER, (k&m'miith-^r) n. A godmother. Cot- 
grove. [R.j 

OpM-Mo'TipN, n, [Ft.] Tumult; disturbance; perturba- 
tion ; disorder of mind ; restlessness. 

CpM-aid'TipN-fR, n. One who causes commotions. Bar 
eon. 

CpM-MfiVE^ V . A. [eommoveoy L.] To disturb ; to agitate. 
Thomson. [R.] 

CpH-MU'N^L,* a. Belonging to a commune. Qa. Rev. 

CpM-MflNB', [k^m-mQn', W. Jo. K. Sm. Wb. Ashy Rees; 
kSm'mun, S. J. Ek F.; k 9 m-man' or kSm^myn, P.J v. n. 
[eommume^ L.] [i commoneo ; pp. coMMuaiao, com- j 


MUKKoJ To converse; to talk together, to communi- 
cate. (To partake of the Lord’s supper, u. S.J 
n. Communion. Coleridge. [R.] 
OdM^M^NEy* n. [Fr.] A subdivision of a department in 


CQM-Mirlfjf-Bifa XN*NfBy* [L.] In common years; tak- 
ing one year with another. HamUon. 

CQM-M&Ni-Bts L6‘ofSy* [L.] Taking one place with 
another. Vrabb. 

Cpm-m6-R|-ca-b1l^{-ty, a. The being communicable. 

CpM-MO'lfj-cVBLE, a. That may be communicated or im- 
parted: impartible. 

CpM-H 0'if}-c.f-BLE-ivfi8S, a. State of being communica- 
ble. 

CpM-MC’wj-cXifT, a. A partaker ; especially one who par- 
takes of the Lord’s sapper. 

CpM-xO^ifl-oXMT,* 0 . Communicating; imparting. CoU- 
ridge, 

Opm-mG'HI-cAte, «. a. [eefafaaaieo, L.] [i. ooHMuaiCET- 
Eo ; pp . coMMvaicATiao, coumurioatep.] To impart; 
to reveal ; to participate. 

CpM-iiO’Ni-cXTE, V . a. To have something in common 
with another : to partake of the Lord’s supper. 

CpM iiO-iri-cI'TipN, a. The act of communicating ; com- 
mon inlet ; conference ; conversation ; participation. 

CpM-MO^VI-o^L-TlVE, 0 . Ready to impart ; not reserved. 

Cpjf-JlO'Mf-cX-TtVE-LY,* ad. By communication. Good- 
iota. 

CpM-K0'vi-cx-*TlvE-irfi88, a. Quality of being communi- 
cative. 

CpM-M(J'Ei-ci-TPB,* a. One who communicates. Dunght. 

Cpif-ilO^NI-o^-Tp-RY) a. Imparting knowledge. Barrow. 

CpM-iuON’ipE, (k 9 m-mfin’y 9 n) a. Act of communing : in- 
tercourse ; fellowship ; union in the common worship of 
anv church ; the body of people united in worship ; a re- 
ligious body or denomination; the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper. 

Cqk-xOm^qn-Yst, a. One who Is of the same communion. 

Cpii-xGE^iQN-B£R’V)CE,'^a. The service used at the cel- 
ebration of the Lmrd’s supper. Ash, 

OpM-MC’Nj-TY, a. [eommunuasy L.] The commonwealth; 
the body of the people ; the pubue ; the body politic ; a 
eorporatioD ; an association ; common possession. 

a. The quaUty of being commuta- 

Oqm-'XG'TA-'BLE, a. That may be commuted ; changeable. 

OoM-XG-TA^TlQuri a. Act of commuting ; change ; altera- 
tkm ; ransom. 

C^tt-mU'Thr^rm, a. Relative to exchange. Sir T. FJyot. 

od. In the way of exchange. Browns. 


OpX-XGTB^ e. a. [oemiaiito, 1..] [t. ooMMm-ED ; pp. aou 
Murtnoy COMMUTED.] To exchange : to buy off or ransom 
one obligation by another ; to substitute one punishment 
In place of another. 

Oqm-kOte', V. n. To bargain for exemption. South. 

(k 9 m-mat'yv-(il), a. Jointly mutual; rccip- 

rocaL Shak. 

Cp-m68E',^ a. Hairy ; having hairs or filaments. P. Cye. 
C6m'pXct, a. [pactumy L.] A mutual and specific agree- 
ment by which persons are bound firmly togetiier, a 
contmct , a covenant. 

CPM-PXCTVc. a. [t COMPACTED ; pp. compactiro, com- 
pacted.] To join together with firmness ; to league witli ; 
to join together. 

CpM-pXcT', a. [compaetusy L.] Firm ; solid ; close ; dense ; 
joined ; held together. 

CpM-pXcT’¥D,* p. a. Joined together ; closely united. 
CpM-pXcT'RD-LY, ad. Closely; firmly. Lovelace. 
CpM-pXoT’JgD-Nfiss, a. Firmness; density. Dighy. 
CpM-pXcT’l?R,* a. One who compacts or'unites. O. Penn, 
fOpM-pXoT'l-BLE, a. That may be joined. Cockeram. 
CpM-pXcT’LV, ad. In a compact manner , closely. 
CpM-pXcT'NfSS, n. State of being compact ; firmness. 
fCpx-PXoT'vBE, a. Structure. Spenser. 

CQM-PlffiB9i n. sing. A pi [L.] A system or structure of 
many parts united. Browne. 
fCpx-PXp'l-NXTEjD. o. To set together. Cockeram. 
OpM-PXp-j-NX’TlpN, n. Union ; structure. Browne. [R.] 
tC6M'PA-N.}L-BLE, a. [compagnable, old Fr.] Companiona- 
ble Chaucer. 

tC6M'PA-NA-BLE-Nfi8S, n. Sociablencss. Sulney. 
tC6M'P^-Nl-.^-BLE, a. Social. Bacon. 
tCPx'P^-Nl-^-BLE-Nfiss, n. Sociableness. Bp. Hall 
CpM-pXN’ipN, (k 9 m-iAn'y 9 D) n. [cosnpagnon, Fr.] A person 
with whom one frequently kee^ company ; a comntde ; a 
consort; a partner, an associate. — (JV*oat.) The hut or 
covering over a ladder or staircase in a ship. 
fCpx-pXN’ipN,* V. a. To fit for a companion ; to make 
alike. Shak. 

CpM-pXN'ipN-^-BLE, (k 9 m-p&n'yvin- 8 -bl) a. Social ; agree- 
able. WaUon. 

CpM-pXN'lpN-^-BLE-Nfiss,* n. Quality of being social. 
Clarendon. 

CpM-pXN'ipN-^-BLY, ad* In a companionable manner. 
Cpx-pXN^ipN-Lfiss,* a. Destitute of companions. AftmC- 
gomery, 

OpM-pXw’lpN-SHlP, (kvm-pSn'yun-shlp) n. Fellowship. 
Cpx-pXn'i<?n-WXy,* n. (JVottt.) The staircase to the 
cabin. Dana. 

CAm'px-NV» (kam'p8-n9)n. [ci^ania, Sp. ; compagnte, Fr.] 
A number of persons associated together ; a number of 
persons assembled together ; an assembly ; an associa- 
tion ; a society ; a corporation ; fellowship ; a band , per- 
sons united in trade ; a body corporate , a subdivision of 
a regiment, or of a battalion of infantry. 
tC6M'PA-NY» V. a. To accompany. Shak. 

C6m’pa-NY) V. n. To associate with ; to be gay ; to accom- 
pany. Spenser. 

jlC6M'PX-RX-BLE, [kBm'pa-rg-bl, S. FT. P. J. F.Ja.K. Sm.; 
kym-pAr' y~biy Ash.] a. That may be compared, being 
equal m regard. [ley. 

( C6M’p^-Ri}L-BLE-Nfi8S,* n. State of being comparable. J?oi- 
CdM'PA-RA-BLY. ad. In equal regard. 

!6m'PA-RATE 8, rkBm'paHrats, Jo. Sm. JVb. ; kpm-f^r’e-tCz, 
P. K.] n. pi {Logie) The two things compared to one 
another. 

fCdX-PA-Ri'TlON, n. Provision. Cockeram. 
Cpm-pXr’a-tIve, a. Estimated by comparison ; having the 
power of comparing. — (Oram.) Expressing more or less, 
as distin^ished from positive and superlative. 
fCpx-PXR'^-TlvB, n. One who makes comparisons. Shak. 
Cpm-pXr’a-tIve-jly, ad. In a state of comparison. 
C9 M-pXre’, V. a. [coT^arOy L.] [t. compared ; pp. com 
PARI NO, compared.] Tomeosure one thing by another ; to 
sbow how one thing agrees with another. 

Cqm-pXee', e. n. ft To vie. Speneer.l To bear a compari- 
son { as, “No person can compare with him”. Month. Rev, 
Cqm-pXre^ Tk Comparison ; simile ; similitude. Shak. 
CQM-Phn'JfRy n. One who compares. 

Oqm-pXr'iwg, n. Act of forming comparison. 
CQM-PiE'|-8orf, (k9ra-pftr'9-sn or k9m-p&r^9mvn) [kem- 
pftr'^-eun, S. P. J. K. ; k9m-pkr^q-sn, F. ; kpm-pir'^-sqn or 
kpm^i&r^^n, fV. Sm.] n. Act of cmnparing; state of 
being c^pared ; a comparative estimate ; a simile in 
writing or speaking ; a resemUance stated ; aaimilitude ; 
the formation of an adjective through its various degrees 
of sijpification, as, strong, strongsr,stiiynge»t, 
CQM-PART', V. a. [con and partwry L.J [i. coMPAETBn ; pp, 
coMPARTiNO, coMPAETED.J To dlviue ; to mark out into 
parts. If^otton. 

fCdx’pXRT, n. Member. J. Scott. [Pope. 

Com-pXrt'i-m6nt, n, [Pr.] A division ; compartmenU 
CGm-p^r-tF'tiqw, (k&m-rar-tlsh'VB) R. Act of dividing j 
the part marked out ; a division. 
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OQM'PXAt^XVNT, n, A dfrision or a mtbdlviiloita] pait «f 
a buildinff ; a sepamto part of a design. 

Com-pX.RT^?b, h. a iluurer. Pwnon, See CovAaTHaa. 
fOgM-PXRT'K^MHXP,* n. Copartnership. Ford, 

CAm'p^, (kttm'pas) o. 0. [eonMssr, Fr.] [i. ooMPAssao ; 
fp, ooKPAMraOy ooKPAMao.] To encircle ; to environ } to 
walk loind ; to sunound ; to invest ; to encompass \ to 
besiege ; to ft^asp ^ to inclose } to obtain ; to procure ; to 
attain ; to n^itate or contrive. 

(J6m'p^ 88, (kfim'pas) a. Circle j round j extent ; reach ; 
grasp; space; inclosure; circumference the power of 
the voice ; extent of key in music ; — the magnetic appa- 
ratus for steering ships; the mariner’s compass . — pL 
An instrument for describing circles. 

C6m'pa88-A-ble,* o. That may be compassed. Burltt, 
C^M'p^ss-BdXy* a. A box for holding the marmer’s com- 
pass. Phtllipa, 

Com'p^ss-DI'^l,* n. A small dial fitted Into a box, for the j 
pocket, to show the hour of the day by the direction of 
the needle. Crabb. 

c 6 m'pAss- 99 )* n. pi. a mathematical instrument for di- 
viding, measuring, and drawing circles. Crabb, 
CpM-PAS'sipN. (k9m-paL8h'vn) n, [con and potior, L.] Grief 
for the sutOTering of others ; pity : commiseration. 
fCQM-pXs^siQN, V , a. To compassionate. Shak, 
jcpM-PXs'slpN-^-BLE, a. Deservmg of compassion. Bar- 
row, 

tCQM-PXs'si05-:^-Ey, a. Compassionate. Cotgrave. 
Cqm-pXs'siqn-^te, a. Inclined to pity ; merciful ; tender. 
Cqm-pXb'si^n-Xte, (k^ra-pftsh'vn-fit) e. a, [t.ooMPAssioN- 
ATsn ; pp. coMPASsiosATiifo, ooMPASsioNATxo.] To pity , 
to commiserate. 

CQM-pXs'siqn-^te-lv, oA. Mercifully ; tenderly. 
CQM-pXa'sipN-^TE-Nfisa, n. Disposition to pity. 
C6 m'pX88-N££-ule,* n. The needle of the qompass. 
PhiUtps, 

C6m'pass-SXw. n. A species of saw that cuts round. 
CCm'p^ss-WIn'dSw,* n, {Alrck.) A circular bay-window 
or onel. Britton, 

tC 5 M-PA-TfiR'Nj-Ty^ [con and potcrnttas, L.] The rela- 
tion of godfather. Ikmtes, 

CQM-pXT-i-Blii'j-Ty, n. The quality of being compatible. 
OpM-PXT'l-BLB, a, feompatibUt old Fr.] That may exist 
with ; suitable to; nt ; consistent ; agreeaUe. 
Gqm-pXt'i-ble-nb 8S, n. Compatibility ; consistency. 
CpM-PXT'i-BLy, ad. Accordantly ; fitly ; suitably. 
tC<?M-pA'Tl¥WT, (k^m-pa'sh^nt) a. Suflfering together. 
Buck, 

|1Cqm-pa'TEJ-0T, fkpm-pa'tr^-yt, S. JV. P.J. E. F. Jo. Sm. ; 
k9m-p&t'r§-vt, Jr ft.] n. [can and paJtna^ L.] One of the 
same country ; a fellow-countryman. 

||n(>M-PX'TRl-pT, a. Of the same country. Akensxde. 
|jC<?M-PA'TEi-pT-I§M,* n. The state of being compatriots. 
Qu. Rev. 

Coni-p££R^, n. {campar^ L.] An equal ; a mate , a com- 
panion. 

Cqm-p£er', e, o. To be equal with ; to mate. Shak. [R.] 
Cqai-pBl', V , a. [compeUoy L.] [u compkllxo ; pp. com- 
FKLLisQ, ooMFXLLED.] To forco to somc act ; to oblige; 
to const^n ; to necessitate. 

Cqm-pCl'la-ble, a. That may be compelled. Blackstone. 
CpM-p£L'L^-BLy, oi. In a forcible manner. 
C6m-p?l-lA'tiqn, n. Style of address ; a ceremonious 
appellation ; as, Sire, Sir, Madam,” Ac. 
CoM-p£L'LVTp-Ry, a. Compulsory. Cavendish. 
CpM-PfiL^LipR, n. One who compels. 

CpM-p£L'ii}Na,*p. a. Constraining; forcing; using com- 
pulsion. 

CdM'p^ND, n. [ctmpendium, L.] An abridgment ; a summa- 
ry ; an abstract ; an epitome , a compendium. 
1Cqm-p£n-D|-A'rj-oOs, a. Short; contracted. Bailey. 
jCQM-pfiN'Di-ATE, V. a. To sum together; to comprehend. 
Bp. King. 

fCpM-pfiN-Dl-Ss'y-Ty, n. Shortness. Badey, 
IICpM-pfiN'Di-oCs, [kom-pfin^d^iis, P. J.Ja, Sin.;k9m-p5n'- 
dyus, S E, F. K.f k9m-pfin'j9-fis, W.] a. Short; sum- 
mary ; abridged ; concise ; brief. 

I CQM-PEN'Dj-oOs-Ly, ad. Shortly; in epitome. Hooker, 
Cpai-PfiN'Di-otJs-Nfisa, «, Shortness; brevity. Bentley. 
CpM-PfiN^Dl-OM, n. [L. compendium i pi. compendia.^ Eng. 
pU compendiuiUb. An abridgment ; a summary ; an ab- 
stract ; an epitome ; a compend. Watts, 
fCpM-F£N'8.ft.-BL£,a. That may be recompensed. Cotgrave. 
CpM-PflJr^aATE, [kom-pfin^sXt, S. W, P. J. E. F. Jo. Sm. 
kSm'p^n-sXt or k9m-]^n'sSt, JT. ,* kSm^p^n sXt, Wb. See 
CoNTXKFLATX.] V, O. [eom}MmS0, LJ [UCOMPBNSATBO ; pp. 
coupBirsATtiro, ooMPBirsATXD.J To pay what is due ; to 
requite ; to remunerate ; to recompense. 
Cpm-p£n'8ATB,'»'u. «. To make compensation. 8)nart, 
CdM-PRN-BA'Tipir, n. Something paid ibr service, injury, 
or privation ; recompense ; amends. 
CdM-P9ir..sA'Tipif-BAL'.^i(0£,* n. {Horology) The bal- 
ance of a chronometer, so contrived that two opposite 
actions counteract each other’s effect, and equalise its 


mommitam under aff changes of teaagieratnrB and climate 
Hamiiton, 

CpM-pfiN’svTlTB, a. That compensatei^ Bailey, 
CpM-PfiN's^-TQ-Ry^ That makes amends. 
tCpM-p£N8B', V, a. To compensate. Bacon. 
fCdM-Pf-Rfiit^Di-NATE, e. 0. [cofi^erendtiie,!*] To delay 
Badey, 

1C5M-PE-RfiN-DJ-NA'Tiprr, n. Delay ; dilatoriness. Bailey, 
Cpm-p£te'. V , n. [». ooupbtbd; pp, oomfbtiiio, com- 
FBTBD.l To be in a state of competition; to seek or 
strive for something with another ; to rival ; to con- 
tend. Bp. Htber. 

CSwi’PE-TfiNCE, J n. State of being competent ; such a 
C6M'PE-T£N-cy, \ quantity as is sufficient, without su- 
perfluity ; sufficiency ; ability ; capacity. — (Law) The 
power or capacity of a judge, or court, to take cognizance 
of an affair ; legal ability of a witness to give testimony. 
C6 m'pe-t£nt, a. [eompetensj L.] Suitable ; fit ; able ; ca- 
pable ; adequate ; adapted to , convenient ; reasonable ; 
moderate; qualified. 

CdM'PE-TENT-Ly, od. Adequately: properly; suitably. 
fCpM-pfiT'l-BLE, a. Suitable to. More. See Compatiblb. 
tCpM-p£T'i-BLE-Nfis8, n. Fitness ; compatibleness. 
C6 m-PE-tI"ti<?n, (k6m-p9-tl8h'vn) n. [con and petition 
L.] Rivalry ; state of contention , emulation ; contest ; 
double claim. 

Cqm-p£t'j-tIve,* o. Relating to competition ; emulous. 
H. Martineau. [R.] 

Com-p£t’]-tpr, tt. A rival ; an opponent. 
CQM-PfiT’i-TO-RY, a. Being in competition. Faber, [r.] 
CpM-p£T’i-TR£8s, I n. She who is a rival. Lord Herbert. 
Cqm-p£t'j-trIx, I [B.] 

C6 m-pi-lA'ti 9N, n. The act of compiling ; that which is 
compiled: a collection from various authors. 
fC^M-Pi-LA'TQR, n. A collector ; a compiler. Chaucer. 
Cqm-pIle', V . a. [compdo, L.] [t. compiled ; pp. compil- 
mo, COMPILED.] To form a literary work by collecting 
parts or passages from various authors ; to write ; to 
com^e. [fTo comprise ; to make up ; to put together ; to 
build. £^en»0r.] 

CpM-PiiiE'MENT, n. Compilation. Sir H. WoUon. [r.] 
C 9M-Plt.'ER, n. One who compiles. 

Cqm-peA'c^nce, ) n. Pleasure ; satisfaction ; gratifica- 
CpM-PLA^C$N-CY, i tion ; mildness ; civility , complai- 
sance. 

CpM-PLA'cipNT, a. [eomplacenSf L.] Civil ; affable ; mild. 
fCdM-PL^-cfiN'Ti.jiL, 0, Accommodating; complaisant. 
Baxter. 

Cqm-plA'c^nt-lv, cd. In a conaplacent or easy manner. 
Cqm-plAin', V . n . {comphxndre^ Fr.] [i. complaihed ; pp, 
coHPLAiaiiTo, complained.] To utter expressions of 
I grief, sorrow, uneasiness, dissatisfaction, or censure , to 
murmur , to lament , to inform against. 


Cqm-PLAin', c. a. To lament ; to bewail. Fairfax, [r.] 
epM-PLAm'^-BLE, o. To be complained of. Feltkam. [R,] 
Cpm-PLAin'^lNT, n,(Law) One who urges a suit; plaintiff. 


Cpm-plAin'er, n. One who complains ; a murmuror. 
Cpm-plAin'jwo, «. Expression of sorrow or injury. 
CpM-PLAiN'iNG,*p. 0. Making complaint ; murmuring. 
Cpm-plAint'. n. Accusation; lamentation: a malady ; a 
disease; inmrmation against. — (/.oio) An allegatioti 
made to a proper oflicer that some person has been 
guilty of an oflbnce. 

fppM-PLAlNT'FflL, a. Full of complaint. HuloeL 
C6m-pl^i-9Xnce', (kbm-pl^-zinsO » [Fr.] Civility ; cour- 
tesy ; condescension ; urbanity ; politenesa. 
C6 m-plai-§Ant', (k8m-pl9-zant') a. [eomplaisanti Fr.] 
Civil ; seeking to ^ease by exterior manners ; courteous ; 
polite. 

Com-pl^I-§Xnt'ly, od. In a complaisant manner. 
CPm-plai-^Xnt'n^bs, n. Complaisance, [r.] 
epM-PLA^NATE, V, a. To make level; to form with an 
even surfhee. Derham, 

CpH-PLAN£% V. a. Same as compUmate. [R.] 
Cpwi-PLfiAT', 0. See Complete. 

C6M'PLE-MfiIfT, n. [complementum, L.] A complete set ; the 
full quantity or number: — that which is wanted to com- 
plete or fill up some quantity or thing ; as in geometry^ 
90 being the number of degrees in a quadrant of a cir- 
cle, if mere are 05 degrees, 25 will be the complement. 
CdM-PLE-MfiNT'A!** <*• ^^*8 “P completes. 

tC6M-PL¥-»r£NT^A-BV, n. A complimenter. B. Jonson, 
C6 m-ple-m£nt'a-ry,* a. CoinpleUng ; supplying a defi- 
ciency; complemental. “Any two colors which, when 
combined together, produce white light, are said to be 
complmentary to one another.” Roget, 

CpM-PLETE', tt. [completuay L.] rerfect; fUll ; entire 
whole ; total ; consummate ; finished ; ended. 
epM-PLETE', V. a, [i. completed ; pp. oomplbtikg, com- 
pleted.] To perfect ; to finish ; to consummate ; to ac- 
complish; to effect; to fulfil; to execute; to achieve. 
CpM-PLfiTE'LV, od. In a comifiete manner ; perfectlv. 
tCpM-Pi.£TB’M9irr, n. Act of completing ; completion. 
More, 
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Cgx-PLfiTB 'N ?8I, State if being complete. 

CQM-PLfi'TigN, lufiM of completing ; accomplishment; 
utmost height ; perfect state ; close ; end. 

CgM-Ptfi'TjVE, a. Making complete, mrrw. 

CpM-PLfi'TQ-EVj rk9m-pia't9-r9i ‘fs* Sm, Todd f kom^- 
nl949^, m,] 0. Fulfilling j completing. Barrov). 

CoM'PL¥-Tp-RV, «» [completonum^ low L.] The evening 
service , the lost prayer or breviary of a set service ; 
compline. Hooper, 

C6m'pl£x, a. {(umplexrts, L.] Intricate ; of many parts ; 
not simple. 

tCOM'PLEX, n. Complication ; collection, SoittX, 

Cqm-pl£xed', (k9m-pl6kBt^) a. Complicated. Broieni, 

CgM>PL£x'EO*N£ss, n. Complication ; involution of 
many particular parts in one integral. 

CpwL-PLfix'igN, (k9m-piek'8h9n) n. Complication: — the 
color of the skin, or of the external parts of any body : — 
the temperament, habitude, or natural disposition of the 
body. 

CQM-PLfix'iQN-AL, (k9m-pl5k'8h9n-(il) <L Depending on 
or relating to the complexion or temperament. 

C<?M-PL£xfiQN-4LL,-LV» ad. By complexion. Brotone, 

CpM-PLkx^igN'^-ay, a. Relating to the complexion. 
Taylor, 

CpM-FL£x'igNED, (k9m-pl8k'shyin<l) a. Having a com- 
plexion. L, Addieoiu 

CQM-PL&x'i-TYt »• State of being complex. Burke, 

Com-pl£x-LY, ad. In a complex manner. 

C6M'PL£x-N£ba, tt. The state of being complex. A, 
Smtlk, 

Cgia-PLfix^VRE} (k9m-plSk'sh9r) n. The involution or 
complication of one thing with others, [r.] 

CgM-PLi'.^-BLE, a. That can bend j disposed to comply. 

CJpM-PLi'^NCE, n. Act of complying or yielding j submis- 
sion , acquiescence ; assent. 

CQX-PhVj^XTy a. Yielding; bendmg; submissive; civil. 

CgM-PiiI'^MT-ljY, ad. In a compliant or yielding man- 
ner. 

CdM'PLJ-CA-cy,* n. State of being complicate. JSc. Bev. 

COm'plj-cAte, V . a. [compltcoy L.T [i. complicated ; pp . 
complicatiivo, complicated.] To entangle one with 
another , to join , to involve mutually ; to implicate. 

C6 m'pl)-C 4T£, a. Compounded of many parts; compli- 
cated. 

COm'plj-c^te-ly, ad. In a complicated manner. 

C0it'PL|-CA.TE-Nfis8, n. Intricacy ; perplexity. Hale. 

C^M-PL{-cX'Tigx, n. State of being complicated ; the act 
of involving one thing in another , entanglement ; intri- 
cacy. 

fC^M'PLlCE, (kSm^plis) n. An accomplice. Shak. 

CgM-PLl9'|-TY,* n. The state of being an accomplice. J. 
Q. Adam. [R.] 

CoM-PLi'^R, H. One who complies. 

C6 m'pli-m£nt, n. [Fr.l An act or expression of civili- 
ty, usually understood to mean less than it declares; 
commendation ; praise : delicate flattery. 

COm'PL{-m£nt, V. a. [l comflimxnted ; pp. compli- 
ME’HTiiva, coMPLiMxntco.] To soothe or gratify with 
expressions of civility or respect ; to flatter ; to praise. 

C5 m'pL}-m£nt. V. n. To use adulatory language. Mdton, 


I fkSm'part, W, J. F. Jo. K, 8m. Wh. f kpm- 

pflrtV A Behavior ; conduct. Bp, Ti^or, 

I Oqm-Pobt'a-blb, a. Consistent , proMr. Wotum, 
tC0M[-P5RT'ANCE, n. Behavior; bearing. 


C5m'pL}-m£nt. V. n. To use adulatory language. Mdton. 
CdM-PL|-MfiNT'^L, a. Implying compliments. Shak, 
C6M-PLj-MfiNT'^i.-LV, ad. By way of compliment. 
C6 m-pL|-m£nt'vRV,* a. Bestowing compliment; con- 
gratulatory; expressive of civility, honor, respect, or 
compliment. Perry. 

C6M-PLj-MfiNT'A-TlVE,* o. Complimentary. Bosweil, [b.] 
CdM^PL;-MfiNT-BB, n. One who compliments. 
CftM'PLiNE, n. [wmpUtmwm^ low L.] The last prayer or 
act of worship at night, in the Romish church ; com- 
plotory. 

tCfSM'PLWH, V. a. To accomplish. Spmeer. 
jCQM-PLORE'f V, It. [eon^^iorOf L.] To lament together. 
Coeketam. 

C6m'PL6t, [kSm'pIht, & fT. J. F.K. 8m, Wh.f k9m-pl5t', 
P. Jo.] n, [Fr.] A joint ][dot ; a confederacy in a plot. 

CgM-PI*6T', t>. «. [». COMPLOTTBD ; pp. COMPLOTTIKO, COM- 

PLOTTED.] To form a plot ; to conspire. Bacon, [r.] 
CQM-PX.6T', V. a. To plan ; to contrive. Mdton. 
C0M-pl0t^X 9MT, n. Conspiracy. Dean King. [B.] 
Cqx-pl6t'T9R, a. A conspirator. Sir Q. Buck, [r.] 
Com-PEJ' «, %, [eompUure. Pr.] f*. complied ; pp. complt- 


CpM-Pl*?', V. n, \eomlaire. Pr.J [i. complied ; pp. comply- OgM'pbflND, a. Formed of many or of difierent ingredi- 
11(0, COMPLIED.] To yield; to accord with; to accede; ents, divisions, or parts: not simple. — ((Tram.) Composed 
to consent ; to assent ; to acquiesce, of two or more words. — CompouTtd interest, interest 

|CgM-p6M'DBR-lTE, V. a, [eon^pondero, L.] To weigh to- charged not only on the principal, but also on the interest. 

getber. Coekeram, C5x'p60nd, n. ^metbing compounded ; a whole or moss 

Cqx-pS'n^wt, a. [amponens, L.] Constituting a com- formed of several parts or ingredients. 

pound body ; forming a part. CpK-p50ND^i(L-BLB, a. Capable of being compounded. 

CpK-Pd^HBifT,* n. The elementary part of a compound. CQVL-P'dDvjyfi^v,* p. a. Composed of several different 
Dr, Johnutn, parts or materials. 

Cpx-p5rt', r, n, [eomporter^JPt.] [i. compoetbo j fp. CpM-p5flitD']pR, n. One who forms a compound i one 
ooxpoaTiao, comported.] To be suitable, proper, or who compounds a difference for a debt, or for a felony, 

lit ; to agree ; to suR ; to bear. L e. agrees with a felon to let him escape : — one wlio at a 

Oqm^BT^ e, a. To bear ; to endure ; to behave. Cm- uaiversity, pays extraordlna^ fees, proportioned to his 

gnoe, estate, for the degrees which he takes. 
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tC0X-P5RT'ANCE, n. Behavior; bearing. Spenser. 
TCdM-POR-TA^TigN, n An assemblage. Bp, Richardson* 
tCpM-PORT'M9NT, a. Behavior; deportment. Hale, 
Cpx-pSigE', (kpm-i^zO V. a. [compono, L.] [». composed ; 
m. coMPosiifo, COMPOSED,] To form a omnpound ; to 
join part to part, as a literary author, as a musical author, 
dec. ; to write, as an author: — to compound ; to put to- 
gether ; to constitute ; to adjust : to calm ; to quiet ; to 
shape : to fashion. — (Printing) To arrange the letters or 
types in the composing stick. 

Cqm-po^ed', (k9m-pdza') p. a, Q.uiet ; calm ; serious. 
Cpx-p5^';gD-LY, od. Calmly; sedately. Clarendon, 
Cpm-p59'$]>-m£s 8, n. Sedateneas ; tranquillity. Wilkins. 
Cqm-p5s':^r, n. One who composes , an author, specially 
a musical author: — an adjuster of printing types. See 
Compositor. 

Cqm-pS^'jno-ROle,* B. (Printing) A piece of brass rule 
which is laid in a compositor’s composing stick. Brands, 
CpM-PO^'jNGh-STlcK,* B. (Printing) An instrument in 
which a compositor arranges words and lines. 
Brands. 

C9 M-p 6§'}TE, [k9mHp8z'it, 8. W. J. F, Jo. K. Sm. ,* k8m'p9- 
zlt. Brands.] a. Compounded : united together by a 
federal compact. — (.drcA.) Noting the last of the flve 
orders of architecture, so named because it is com- 
pounded of the Corinthian and Ionic orders. — (Bat.) 
Arranged in dense heads, or capitiila, and surrounded 
by one or more external rows of bracts, forming an in- 
volucre. — (Arithmetic) A composite number is a number 
that can be divided by some other number greater thou 
unity. 

C6M'pp-§tTE,* n. A composition ; a union. Harris, 
C6 m-pp*§!"tipn, (k5m-p9-zlsh'vn) «. Act of composing; 
thing composed ; act of compomidinje; combination of 
different parts ; a mass formed of diflcrent ingredients ; 
the arrangement of various figures m a picture ; adjust- 
ment ; agreement ; regulation , a literary work , a mu- 
sical work: — the act of setting types in a composing* 
stick : — synthesis, as opposed to analysis. In logic, malho- 
matics, chemistry, &c. — (Oram.) The act of joining two 
words together, or of prefixing a particle to a word. — 
(Lay}) The act of discharging a debt of a bankrupt by 
paying a part ; the act of exempting lands from the pay 
ment of tithes. 

CpM-p5i^'j-T]VE, (k9m-p52'9-tlv) a. Compounded; or 
havmg the power of compounding. Bosworth. 
CpM-po§'j-TpB, B. One who composes ; specially one 
who ranges and adjusts the types in printing. 

CdJif'Pps M&n’ Tfs,* [L.1 Being of sound mind. 
tC6M-pp^9fiB8^pR, n. A joint jpossessor. Sherwood. 
CpM-pds-sj-BlL'j-TY,* B. Possibility of existing together. 
Scott. [E.] 

tCQM-POS'si-BLE, 0. Consistent. ChUUngworth. 
C5x'p 58T, n. [Fr.] A mixture of various substances fur 
enriching the ground ; manure formed by mixing one or 
more dinerent ingredients with dung ; any mixture. 
Cgx-pSsT', V. a. To manure; to plaster. Bacon, 
CdX^P08T,v a. Combined ; mixed together. Burke, 
|Cpm-p6st'vRE» «• Soil > manure, shak. 

CpM-po^'VBS) ^9m-p0'zh9r) n. [fComposition. Watts. 
Adjustment. Duppa.] Tranquillity; sedateneas, calm- 
ness; quiet. 

C6 m-pq-tA'tiqn, n. [compotatio, L.] Act of drinking to- 
gether. Browne. 

Oox-PP-tA'tpr, b. One who drinks with another. Pope. 
C5m'p6te,* b. [Fr.] Stewed fruit; fruit prepared in 
sirup. W. Eney. 

CpM-p6'TpR,» n. A compotator. Walker. [R.] 
CpX-PdOND', V . a. [compono, L.] [i. oompouvded ; pp, 
coMPouNDiNo, COMPOUNDED.] To form from different in- 
gredients or parts ; to mix : to blend ; to mingle ; to com- 
bme ; to adjust or settle a difference by mutual agreement 
or concession ; to bring to terms of agreement ; to dis- 
charge a debt by paying only a part. 

Cpx-p 6 Cnp', V. n. To come to terms ; to bargain ; to 
agree ; to come to terms by yielding something on each 
side. 

Ogx'pbflND, 0. Formed of many or of different ingredi- 
ents, divisions, or parts: not simple. — (Oram.) Composed 
of two or more words. — Compouitd interest, interest 
charged not only on the principal, but also on the interest. 
C5 x'p60nd, n. ^metbing compounded ; a whole or moss 
formed of several parts or ingredients. 
CpM-p50ND^i(L-BLB, a. Capable of being compounded. 
CpX-pSOND^J^D,* p. a. Composed of several different 
parts or materials. 

CpX-p5t)irD'J^R, n. One who forms a compound ; one 
who compounds a difference for a debt, or for a felony, 
L 6. agrees with a felon to let him escape : — one wlio at a 
university, pays extraordlna^ fees, proportioned to his 
estate, for the degrees which he takes. 
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tC 5 ai-PR¥-cX'TipN, L.J Sitp|iDcaiitii ; CpM-pCL's^-Tlys, a. CJomM^ling, [a.] 

public prayer. Bp. fVOkhu. , , , CoM-pDi.'8^-TlrK-l.y, ad. l^riprce ij^nstraint CUtuml 

CoM-PR^:-HftND^, V. a, [eomprekmdOf L.] [i. compei- Oom-pOl's^-to-rv, o. wdk fR.] 

HxMDSDi pp COM fMXHMKDt If a, covpUHSfroio.] To CpM-pOL'sipN, (k^m-pttt'ihvn) *u Act of 

compriso j to include ; to embrace j to contain in the compelling j state of being compelled j force j violence j 
mind j to understand ; to conceive. constraint 

CdM-PR^-HfiND'¥it»* » One wbo comprehends. Cud- Cpm-pOL'8|vs, a. Having the power to compel j ftaxing. 

vorth. ^ ^ , J, CpM-ptJL'aiVR-LY, od. By force ; by violence, .toea. 

c6M-PR¥-HfiND'iNO,* p. a. Including; comprising ; con- Cobk-pOl'sivb-ness, a. Force ; compulsion. 

ceivmg. ... CQM-pOt'ao-Ri-Ly, od. In a forcible manner. Hscea. 

C6m:-pR¥>h£n^si-ble, 4L That i^y be comprehended. CpM-PtJL'BQ-Ry, a. Compelling; using force; forcing; 
C6 m-PR£7H£n's|-ble-n£ 88, a. The state of being com- forcible ; constraining. 

prehensible. More. Cqm-pDnc'tiqn, (kpm-pdngk^sbyn) n. [eompanetionf Pr.] 

CoM-PR¥-HfcN'8;-BLVi ad. With comprehension. Act of pricking ; repentance ; contrition j remorse. 

C6m-pre-h£n siQN, a. Act of comprehending ; power CpM-PCNc'TipN-Lfiss,* a. Being without compunction, 
of comprehending; summary; epitome; knowledge; Dr. Aden. 

capacity. „ , . Com-pDno'tiovs, (kpm-pdngk'shvis) a. Repentant; sor- 

CoM-PBE-HEN'SjVE, o. Embracing much; capacious; rowful ; penitent ; contrite. Shak. 

extensive ; large ; wide ; compendious C^m-pDno'tiovs-lv,* ad. With compunction. Dr. AUeu. 

C6m-pr?-iien’'sjve-i.v» ad. In a comprehensive manner. fCoM-PONO'TjvE, a. Causing remorse. 
CdM-PBE-H£N'S|V£-N£ss, n. Quality of including much. tCpM-pO'pp., a, A fellow-pupil. Walton, 
,tC6M-PRl?-H£x'sgR, a. One well versed in knowledge. C6M-PVB-oA'Ti9»r, n. [eomear^otto, L.] (Znis) The prac- 
Bp. Hall. tice of justifying or establishing any man’s veracity by 

tC9M-PBfis-BV-T£'Ri-AL, o. Relating to the Presbyterian the testimony of another. 

form of ecclesiastical ministration. Mdton. C6 m'pVB-oA-tph, n. (Lazo) One who, by oath, testifies to 

Cqm-prISss', V. a. [compnmo, eomprensum. L.] [». con- another’s credibility or innocence. 

PBESBan; pp. coMrasssino, compheiskd.] To press to- Cqm-pCt'^-ble, o. That may be computed or numbered 
gether ; to condense : to contract , to embrace ; to squeeze. fCSM'PV-TATE, v. a. To account ; to compute. Cockeram, 
Cojt'PEfiss, b. A bolster of hnen used in surgery. Wiao- CdM-py-Ti'TipN, n. Act of computing , estimate , a reck- 
tnaa. oninc ; calculation. 

CpM-PEfes-si-BlL'l-TV, n. Quality of being compressible. CpM-PUTE', v. a. [covmuto, L.] [i. computed ;pp. oomput- 
C9M-PR£8'si-BLE, a. Capable of being compressed, or iwo, computed.] To count ; to estimate ; to number ; 

reduced to smaller dimensions. to rate ; to reckon ; 4o calculate. 

CpM-PBfis's)-BLE-N£s8, a. Compressibility. fCpM-pOTE', n. Computation. Brotone. 

CpM-PRfis'sipN, (kym-prgsh'yn) n. Act of com pressing ; CpM-pOr^ER, i». One who computes ; a reckoner. 

forcible contraction ; condensation. COm'pv-tIst, [kSm'py -tlst, S. W. P. F. R. ; kcm-pa'tjst, Jo, 

CpM-PRfis'sjVE, a. Having the power to compress. JT. Sot.] «. A computer. WoUon. [R.] 

Smith. ||C5 m'rAde, or CdM'RiDE, [kfim'rad, & W. P. J. F. K . ; 

CpM-PRfiss'VRE, (kcm-pr^sh'yr) n. The act or force kSm'rad, E. Jo. Sm. Wb.] n. [camerade^ Fr.] A compan- 

of bodies pressing together ; compression. ion ; an associate. 

tCdM'PRifisT, (kfim'prCbt) n. A fellow-priest, MUton. |jC6M'RADE-8Hl^* n. State of being a comrade. W. ScotL 

CpM-PRiNT', V. n. [coOTprwno, L.J [a. oompriivted; pp. fCdM'ROGUE, (kom'rag) a. A fellow-rogue. B. Jonson. 
coMpRiNTiaa, comprinted.J To print together. — {Law) C6n, A Latin inseparable preposition, which, at the beghi- 
To pnnt surreptitiously. PhUlipa. ning of words, signifies union, association, &c. ; os, coa- 

C6m'prInt,* n. (Law) A surreptitious printing of a work course, a running together. See Co. 

belonging to another. Phxllxps. C5 n, oL [contra, L.] An abbreviation of the Latin word 

Cqm-pki'^al, a. The act of comprising. Barrow. contra, against ; as, to dispute pro and con, is to dispute 

C9M-PB1§£', (kym-prizO a. [Mmprendre, comwis,Tt.'] for snd against. It is used also substantively, as a cant 

[f. comprised; pp. ooMPaisiao, comprised.] To com- word for the negative side, or for a person who takes the 

prebend : to embrace ; to contain ; to include. negative side, of a question ; as, the pros and eons. 

CpM-PRii^'INa,* p. a. Comprehendiira: including. James. 

fCdiiC^PRp-BATE, V. a. [comprobo, L.] To agree with; to C6 n, e, a. [». conned ; pp. conning, conned.] [To know. 

concur in proof. Sir T. ElyoL denser.] To study ; to commit to memory. Shak. 

tCdM-PRQ-BA'TlON, a. Joint proof; attestation. Browns. CtiN [It.j With love, predilection, or inclina- 

C{)m^pRQ-mI$e, (k5in'pr9-mlz) n. [compromiasum, L.] A tion. 

mutual agreement or promise of parties at difierence to Cp-iVA' TVS,* a. [L.] An effort ; an attempt ; a struggle, 

refer their controversies to arbitrators ; a compact or ad- Palsy. 

justment in which concessions are made on each side. C9 N-cAm']IP-rAte, v. a. [coneamsro, L.] [i. concamerxtbd ; 
COM'PRQ-mI^e, V. a. [t. compromised ; pp. compromisino, pp. concameratino, concamerateo.] To arch over; to 
compromised.] To compound; to adjust by mutual lay concave over. Grew. 

concessions; to agree. Shak. — To put to hazard, to Cqn-cAm-^-rA'tipn, a. Arch; vault. Sir T. HerberL 

compromiL Smart. gc2r“Thi8 sense (an application of CQN-cXt'^-nAte, v. a. [catena,!,.] [*. concatenated; 

the word borrowed from French usage) ought, perhaps,” pp concatenatino, concatenated.] To link together* 
says Smart, ** to be expressed only by compronut; and CQN-cXT-E-^A^TlQitr, a. A linking, a series of links, 
such is the usage of American, but not generally of (-Cqn-oAuse', a. Joint cause. Fo^erby. 

English writers.” C6v-ca-va'tipn, b. The act of makhig concave. Bailey. 

C6m'prq-mii?e, V. a. To agree; to accord. Fuller, [r.] C6n^cave, (kbng'kSv) a. [concavus, L.J Hollow without 
CftM'PRp-Mi^if R, a. One who compromises. angles, as the inner surface of a bowl or sphere ; opposed 

C6m'prp-m!9-)NG,'^ p. a. Adjusting a difference; com- to convex; hollow. — Concave lens, a lens having one side 

pounding. [Badey. flat, and the other slightly hollowed out. 

tC6M-PRp-M|s-s6'R;-AL, o. Relating to a compromise. COn'cAve, (kSng'kav) a. A hollow ; a cavity. Mlton. 
C6m'prp-mIt, V. a. [compromtUo, L.J fi. compromitted ; C5n'cAve, v. o. To make hollow. Setoard. [R.J 
pp. coMPBOMiTTiNo, COMPROMITTED.] To pledge; to C 6 i/'cAvE-N 98 S, (kbng'kiv-nys) B, Concavity. [b.] 
promise. &r T. Elyot. To bring into danger ; to put to OpN-cAv'|-TV. a. State of being concave ; the internal 
hazard ; to compromise. Henry Clay. See Compromise. surface of a hollow spherical body ; hollowness. 
C6ai-PRp-vlN'ci^L, (kSm-piv-vIn'sh^l) a. Belonging to CpN-cA'vp^6N'ciVE, a. Concave on both sides. 

the same province. Ayhffie. * CpN-ci'vp-c6N'v£x, (k9n-ka'v9-k5n'v«k8) a. Concave 

tCoMPT, (kbfint) a. [compts, Fr.l Account. on one side and convex on the other. 

CoMPT, (kbflnt) V. a. To count. Bee Count. OpN-cA'voys, a. Concave ; hollow without anglo^ Potter, 

tCdMPT, (kSmt) a. Neat; spruce. Cotjjravc. CpN-cA'vovs-LV, od. With hollowness. Rroioa. [B.] 

tCoMP'Ti-BLE, (kbfin'ty-bl) a. Accountable. Shak. CpN-cfiAL', (k^n-sCl') v. a. [coacclo, L.] [i. concealed ; 

tC5MPT'LV, (kSmtM?) ad, Keatly ; sprucely. Sherwood. pp. concealing, concealed.] To hide, to keep secrdt; 

H'^Ompt'ni^ss, (kSmt'nys) a. Neatness. Sherwood. to secrete ; to cover ; to disguise. 

C6 mp'tpn-Ite,* a. (Afta.) A mineral found in ejected Cpn-o£al'^-ble. a. Capable of ^mg con^led. 

masses on Vesuvius ; a varied of zoolite. Brando. Cpn-c£aled',* (fc^n-sCld') p. a. Hidden ; kept secret. 

CpMP-TRdL', (k^n-trClO V. a. To control. See Control. CpN-c£Ai*'£i>-Lir, ad. In h concealed or secret manner. 
Cpmp-te 5 l^L¥R, (kon-trtJJ'CT) a, (J^ow) One who exam- Cpii-o£AL'£D-Nfi8S, a. Privacy ; obsc^ty. [E.] 

Ines the accounts of the collectors of the public money , a Opw-c£AL'£it, a. One who conceals. Bp. HalL 
director and supervisor appointed to an office and receiv- Cpif-cflAL'jNG, a. A hiding, or keeping close, fip. T^ler 
Ing its profits or income; a controller. ^ As a legal or Cpn-oSal'M£NT, a. Act of concealing ; state of being 
technical word, it is commonly written comptroller} in concealed ; privacy; a hidkigHplace ; retreat, 
other uses, eontroUer, See Conteolleiu Cpjr-cJDB', v. a. [coneodo, L.J [i ooircMDgD ; pp. cowced- 

CpMP-TRdti'LitR-bHlP, (k9n-tr5Pyr-«hlp) a. The office of ing, conceded.] To give up; to surrender; to allow; 
comptroller. to yield ; to admit ; to grant. 
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C9if>c£DV% V. «. To tdinU ; to make concession. Benil4>if» 
CpN-ofiiT', (kon-dlv) iw [eone^iftusf L.1 Conception j un- 
demanding I fkncy t imagination } mntastical notion ; 
pleasant fancy , sentiment } fondness , favorable opinion ; 
opinioAative pride ; vanity. — (RktL) [concetto. It] An In- 
genious Uiou^t or turn of expression } a point ; a strik- 
Ing thought ; a fancy j affected wit 

CQN-CfilT\ e. a. [t. COSCKIT»D;pp. COlfCBITIKO, OOKCaiT- 

Eo.] To conceive ; to imagine , to believe ; to fkncy. 
Cplf-cf IT', V. m. To form a notion ; to conceive. Todd. 
CQN-cCiT'^t), a. Proud ; opinionative } egotistical j vain ; 
■elf-conceited, assuming. 

CoN-cfilT'^D-LV, od. With conceit or foolish vanity. 
CpN-c£iT'Jgi>-N£ss, n. Pride ; opinionativeneas. More. 
tCpN-cfilT'Llpss, 0 . Stupid ; without thought Shak. 
CpN-c£iv'^-BL£, a. That may be conceived; imaginable. 
CpN-o£iv' 4 L-BLB-Nfiss, n. duality of being conceivable. 
CpN-c£iv'^~Bty, ad. In a conceivable manner. 
CpN-c£iVE', (kcnnsavOu^o. [wmcseetr. Pr.] [ucoitoeived ; 
pp. coNosiviivo, CONCEITED.! To admit into the womb; 
to form in the mind ; to Iniamne ; to comprehend ; to ap- 
prehend ; to suppose ; to understand ; to think. 
CpN-cfilvE', V. n. To think ; to become pregnant 
Cqn-c£iv'$r, n. One who conceives. 

Cqn-c£iv')NG, a. Apprehension; understanding. Shak. 
tCpN-c£L'9-BRATE, v.a. To celebrate together. Sherwood. 
CpN-cfcNT', *. [cewesiitia, L.! Concert of voices ; harmo- 
ny. Bacon. Consistency. MiUon. [R.] 
fCpN c&nt']^1>, p. a. Made to agree with. Spenaer. 
^pN-cfiNT'rOt., a. Harmonious. Fotherby. 
Cqn-c£n'trAte, V, a, [con and centrum^ L.] [#. cowcbw- 

TRATEO ; pp. COrCCENTRATINO, CONCENTRATED.] To dfive 

into the centre, or into a narrow compass ; to bring to- 
gether ; to condense. 

CpN-c£N'TRl-TRD,* p. o. Brought together, or to a cen- 
tre. 

OdN-CflN-TRi'Tipif, n. The act of concentrating j state 
of being concentrated ; condensation. 
CpN-cfiN'TR^-TlVE,* o. Tending to concentrate. Dr. Air 
Un, 

CpN-cfiN'TR-f-TiVE-Nfiss,* ». {Phren.) The faculty or 
power of concentration. Combe. 

CpN-cfiN'TRE, (k9n-B5n'tyr) v. n. To tend to one common 
centre. Wotton. 

Cpw-cfiw'TBE, (kon-agn'tgr) o. a. To concentrate. Milton. 
CpN-cftN'TRfC, \ a. Having one common centre. 
CpK-cfiw'TRl-C^L, j Donne. 

CpM-cfiN'TRf-c^L-LY,* ad. In a concentrical manner. 
Pennant 

CdN-c?N-TRl9'l-Ty,* n. The state of being concentric. 

Hassler. 

CpN-c£NT'V"Al^» «• Harmonious. Warton. [R.] 
CpN-c£P'TA-CLE, n. [conceptaeulwMf L.] A receptacle. — 
(Bot) A follicle. Woodward. 

Cpji-cf P-Ti-BlL'i-Ty,* n. The quality of being conceiva- 
ble. Cudworth. 

tCpN-cfip'T|-BLE, a. Conceivable. Hale. 

Cpw-cJtr'TipN. (k 9 n- 8 Sp' 8 hiln) n. [concmtio, L.] Act of 
conceiving; thing conceived; the foculty or act of the 
mind by which we combine a number of things together, 
by means of something common to them all ; jierception ; 
notion ; idea ; image in the mind ; purpose ; thought. 
^pN-cfiP'Tioys, (-shvs) a. FrultAil ; pregnant Shak. 
CpN-o£P'T|VE, a. Capable of conceiving. Browne. 
CpN-cfiPT'v-AL-IsT,» n. One who holds that the mind has 
the power of forming general conceptions. D. Stewart 
CpN-cliRN', (kpn-sSm') v. a, [eoncemot low L. ; concerner, 
Fr.] [i. CONCERNED ; pp, OONCERNINO, CONCERNED.] To 

relate to ; to belong t^ to affect ; to touch nearly ; to in- 
terest ; to disturb. — 7w concern one^s to intermeddle. 
Cpn-cBrn', n. Business ; affair ; matter ; Interest j impor- 
tance : moment j care ; solicitude. 
tCpN-CER'NAN-CV,^ n. Concern , business. Shak, 
CpN-cfiRKED',* (k^n-shmdo p. a. Having concern j inter- 
ested : anxious. Watte. 

Cpli-ciEBN'?i>-Ly,a<L With concern or affection. Clarendon. 
CpN‘CBRN'|:Ne,pr(^. Relating to; with relation to. Bacon. 
tCpN-pRRN'iNO, n. Business ; edneem. Shak. 
CpN-cBRN'Mi^NT, n. Concern; care; business; interest; 
influence ; intercourse ; importance j moment ; interposi- 
tion ; emotion of mind. Diyden, 

CpTf-cBRT', ». a. [e<rR«erter, Fr.] [f. concerted; pp. con- 
cBETiNo, ooNOESTED.] To Settle pHvately, or by consul- 
tation ; to plan ; to manage ; to contrive ; to adjust 
Cph-cRrt', V, n. To consult with ; to contrive. 
C6ir'c]gaT, n. A .commnnication of designs; a plan.— 
(JlfEa.) A musical entertainment ; concora ; an aasembly 
of musicians performing before an audience. 
fCdN-OlgB-Ti'TlpV, a. {eonoertatdOi L.] Contention. Bair 
lep. 

^pN-cRBT'4i-^cTnE, a. Contentious ; quarrelsome. BaUep. 
0plf-0ltltT'9P,* p. a. Planned ; contrived ; setUed. 
CpN-cltB'TipH,* n. AdjuMment ; contrivance. Towtg. 
CpN-cR»T'MpifT,* «. The act of concerting. R* PoO^ 


n. [It.] pi. ooyasRToa. JMu**) A piece 
composed fora particuiar instrument, wnich bears the 
greaust part in it, or in which the perfonnanoe is partly 
alone and pi^ly accompanied by other parts. Brando. 

CON'cgRT-rlTCH,* n. (_Mue.) The pitch, or the ^gree of 
acuteness or gravity, generally adopted for some one giv- 
en note, and by which iVery other note is, of course, gmr- 
emed. P. Cye. 

OpN-cis'sipur, (kon-eHsh'an) a* [coneessiot L.] l^e-nct of 
conceding , thing conceded ; a grant. 

CQN-cfis'sipnr-A-Ry, a. Given by indulgence. Bailey. 

CpN-cfis'siQN-isT,* n. One who makes or allows conces- 
sion. Qu. Rev. 

CQif-cfis'siVE, 0 . Implying concession. Lowth. 

CQN-cfts'sjvE-Ly, ad. By way of concession. Browne, 

CO!r-cfis'so-Ry,<^ a. Relating to or making concession. Ee, 
Rev. 


CpJV-OJJT'rO, n. [It.] Conceit; affected wit, Shenstone. 
CdN^H, (kSngk) n, [coTicAa, L.] A marine shell. 
COn'jCHI-FJ^R,* n. (Conch.) A bivalve niollusk. Brande. 
CpN-jCHiv'fR'OVS,* a. Having or producing shells. P. 
Cyc. 

C&n'ehIte, (kBng'kit) n. (Mm.) A petrified shell. 
Cdiir' 0 H( 5 TD, n. [eonehotdey Fr.l A mathematical curve, of 
cunous properties, suggested by the curve line of certain 
shells. 

OpN-EnblB'^L,** a. Relating to or resembling a conchoid. 
Cloaveland. 

CdN-JBHQ-L&tj^'j-CALf* o. Relating to conchology. Turton. 
C9N-ieH6L'Q-9lST,» n. One who is versed in conchology. 
Booth. 

epN-jEHOL'p-py, w. The science of sheila, or of testa- 
ceous animals. Brande. 

Cpn-j0h6m'?-t?r,* r. An instrument for measuring 
shells. Smart 

C6N-i0H£L-l-A'CEOVS,* (-shvs) 0. Relating to shells, i^rf. 
CpM-jBuyL'i-otls, a. Relating to shells. Smart. 
Concierge, (kpn-sirJO n. JPr.] The keeper of a great 
house, or of a prison. Svr (3. Buck. 
tCpN-clL'J-A-BLE, B. [coTtcdtabule, old Fr.] A small as- 
sembly. Bacon. 

fCpN-clJL'l-^-BLE,* a. Conciliatory , to be conciliated. Mil- 
ton, 

fCpN-clL'i^R, (kpn-sil'yar) a. Relating to a council. Ba- 
her. 

CpN-clL'i^-Ey,* a. Relating to a council. Bp. Taylor, [r.] 
CpN-ciL'i-iTE, [kon-sil'yat, S. W. B. F. Ja.} k^n-sll'^-at, 
P. J. Sn. R. f Eon-sU'^-at or k^n-sYl'ySt, A.] v. a. [eoneiluf. 

L.] [1. CONCILIATED , Jpp. CONCILIATING, CONCILIATED.] 

To gain ; to win , to reconcile , to pacify. 
CpN-ciL-T-X'TipN, n. Act of conciliating ; reconciliation. 
CpN-clL'i-A-TlVE,* a. Reconciling , conciliatory. Coleridge. 
CpN-ctL'l-A-TQR, R. One who conciliates. 
CpN-clL'j-^-Tp-Ry, [k9n-8ll'9-Mvr-9, W. P. J. Jo. K . ; 
kon-sll'ya-tyr-?, S. E. F. Sm, ,* kBn-sil-ya'tyr-^, S.] a. 
Tending to reconcile , winning, persuasive. Burke. 
tGpN-ciN'NATE, V. a. To make fit. Cockeram. 
Cpw-clN'Nj-Ty, B, Decency fitness. Peaeham. [R.] 
tCpN-clN'NOVS, a. [coRctnnus, L.] Becoming, measant. 
fCoN'c|-p-NA-TpR, (k5n'8h9-9-nMvr) r, [L.J A preacher 
Cockeram. 

fC 5 N'ci-p-N^-Tp-Ey, (kSn'sh^-T-nS'to-re) o. Used at 
preachings or public assemblies. HowelL 
Cpn-cISE', 0. [concieus, L.J Brief ; short ; expressed in few 
words, laconic, summary, compendious. 

CpN-cISE'Ly, ad. Briefly , shortly ; summarily. 
Cpw-cIsE'N^ss. TL Brevity , shortness. Dryden. 
CpN-cF'^ipN, (k9n-8lzb'vin) r. [oonctaio, L.] A cutting off; 
excision. South, [r.] 

C 6 n-ci-tA't 1 PN, n. [eoneitaUOf L.] Act of exciting. 
Browne. 

fCpN-clTE', V. a. [eoneitOy L.] To excite. Cotgrave. 
|C6w-Cl,V**A'Tlpw, (kBn-kla-mS'shun) n. [eonclamatioy L.] 
An outcry or shout of many together. May. 
||C6N'CLiVE. (kbng'klkv) n. [conclavcy L.] A private room ; 
the place where the cardinals elect tlie pope , the assem- 
bly of the cardinals. * 

IjCOn'cLV^lST,* n. An attendant or servant of a cardinal 
in cohclave ; a member of a conclave. Oibbon. 
CpN-CLflDE', D. 0. [eanclix«la, L.! [i. concluded : pp. con- 
cluding, CONCLUDED.] [fTo fnriude. Romcau.] To 
cide ; to determine* to end ; to finish : to terminate. 
C^N-oLflDE', V. R. To infer ; to determine , to end. 
tCpN-CLtJ'DEH-cy, B. Consequence ; inference. Hale, 
lUplf-OLO'DfNT, a. Decisive ; ending. Bacon. 
Cpiv-cLUD'^R, n. One who concludes. 

CpTf-CLflD'lMe,* p. 0. Bringing to a oonchision ; ending; 
last. 

CpK-CL(JD'iJfG-Ly, ad. Conclusively. Digby. 
tCpif-CLtl'sj-BLs, 0. Determinable. Hammond. 
CpB-CLB'qfipN, (kpn-klfl'Ehvn) n. Act of concluding ; that 
which is concluded ; determination ; final decision ; 
close ; end ; consequence or inference. 
tCprr-OLtJ'gipN-^L, 0. Concluding. Ho/^er. 
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Coir-OLtJ'snns, «. Decisive ; final ; ending debate. 
CQK-oLO'Mivx^LYf od. In a conclusive manner. 
CQN-ox<0^8fViE>N&ss, tL State of being conclusive. 
CQN<«til<0^ao>-KV«* a. Tending to conclude ; conclusive. 
Cbtriksoi^ 

(kUng-kHlBifV-iat) v. a. To curdle or 
congeal one thing with another, [r.] 

C6 n-CQ-Xo-v-la'ti<?n, n. Act of doncoagulating j a coagu- 
lation^ [r.] 

Cqn-c 6 ct', V, a. [concoguof L.] [i. ooitooctbd ; pp» oott- 
cocTiNo, coNoooTBo.] To digest by the stomach; to pu- 
rify or refine by beat ; to ripen. 

C9 N-c 6 ct'?R,* 71. One who concocts. MilUm. 
C9 N-c 6 o'tI 9N, 71. Act of concocting: digestion ; the turn- 
ing of food to chyle ; maturation by heut. 

CpN-c6o'T|VE, a. Having power to concoct. Milton, 
*Cpn-c 6 l'c>r, (k9n-kiil'lur) a, [coneolor, L.] Of one color. 
Browne, 

CQN-cftM'i-TXNCE, 1 71, State of being concomitant; sub- 
Cqn-cOm'I-tXn-cv, J sistence or connection with some- 
thing else. 

Con-com'i-tXnt, a, [concomitMUt L.] Accompanying ; con- 
joined with ; concurrent with. 

C9 N-c 6 m'i-tant, a. A person or thing that accompanies, 
or that is collaterally connected. 

CpN-ciSM'i-TXNT-LiY, ad. In company with others. 
fCQPr-cOM'i-TiTE, V. a. To be concomitant with. Harvey. 

[It.] (Mus.) With on easy quickness. 

Crabb. 

C6n'c5ri>, (kSng^kilrd) n, [eoneordia^ L.] Agreement; 
peace; union; unity, a compact; harmony; grammati- 
cal agreement of words which relate to each other. 
tCQN-cSRD', 17. n. To agree. Lord Clarendon, 
Cqn-c 6 rd'vble, a. Agreeing; harmonious. Todd, 
CQN-c5rd'^-BLV, ad. With concord. Rogers. 
CpN-coRD'ANCE, n. Concord; agreement: — appropriate- 
ly, a dictionary which brings all the passages of the Bible 
together that contain the same word, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. {):^Walker says, that “ some speakers pronounce 
the word concordance with the accent on the first syllable, 
when it signifies a dictionary of the Bible.*’ All the 
English orthodpists, however, concur in placing the ac- 
cent on the second syllable. 

CQN-coR'DAN-cy, 71. Agreement. tV. Mountagu. 
Cpit-COR’DANT, 0. Agreeable ; agreeing. Browne, 
CpN-coR'D4L^T, 71. That which is correspondent Jfoun- 
tagu. 

Con-c<3r'dant-lv, ad. In conjunction. Mountagu. 
Cqn-c5r'd^t, 71. [coTicordatitTn, L. ; concordat^ Fr^ A com- 

E uct; a convention. SwffL. A public act or convention 
etween the pope and any prince. 

Cqn-cor'djst,* iu a writer or author of a concordance. 
Ch. Ob. 

fCpN-cSR'PO-RAL, a. Of the same oody. Batlen 
CpN-coR'pp-RATE, V. a. [coH and corpus^ L.] To unite in 
one mass. .^bp. Usher. [R.] 

Cpn-c 6 e'pP-rXt£, V. n. To unite into one J>ody. Bp. 
Hopkins. 

C9N-c5R-Pp-RX'TlpN, 7u Union in one mass. H. More. 
- 

Concourse, (kSng'kOrs) n, [concursusj L.] A confluence 
of many , the multitude assembled ; an assembly ; point 
of Junction. 

C6 n-cre-Xte^ 17. a. [con and erso, L.] To create at the 
same time. Feltham. [r.] 
fCpN-cRftD'jT, V. a. To intrust Barrow. 
tU6N-CR?-MA'TlpN, n. [eoneremof L.] Act of burning to- 
gether. Bailey. 

CpN'cRip-MfiNT, n. A mass formed by concretion. Hale. 
CpN-cRfis'c^JfCE, Tt. The act of growing by spontaneous 
union, or the union of separate particles. Raleigh. 
CpN-CRfts'cl-BLE,* a. Capable of concretion. Smart. 
CpN-CRfis'civE,* a. Growing together , uniting. Ec. Rev. 
Cpn-ce£te', V. n. [conereseOf L.J [u comcestbd ; pp. con- 
cRETiNQ, CONCRETED.] To coulesce Into one mass; to 
grow with inherent qualities. 

Cpn-crEte', V. a. To form by concretion. Hale. 

CPN'cRf TE, or CpN-ORf te', [kOng'krSt, S. P. E. F. Sm. 
fVb. f kon-krSt^, fT. Jo. K.Aah. See Discrete.] a. Formed 
by concretion ; composed of several ingredients or parts. 
— [Logic) Used as connected with its subject ; not ab- 
stract. 

CPN'caflTE, (kSngncrfit) n. A mass formed by concretion; 
a compound; the whole subject, with all that adheres 
to it. 

CpN-oRCT'9D,*p. a. Formed by concretion ; coagulated. 
CpN-cRfiTE’LVt ad. In a concrete manner; not abstract- 
edly. 

CpN-cRfiTE'wgWB, n. State of being concrete. 
CpN-ca£'Tiplt, 71 . Act of concreting; state of being con- 
creted ; mass concreted ; compound. 

CpN-ORfi'TipN-^t,'*' 0. Implying concretion. Brands. 
C’pfr-cRfi*Tipit-4.-Ry,* 0. Relating to or having concretions. 
P. Cye, 


Cpn-crE'TJVE, a, Ooagulative. Browne. 
CpN-cR£'T»VE-Ly,* oJ. in a conervtive manner. Bp. Tkvy 
lor. y 

tCpN-cB£T*VR£, 11. A mass formed by concretion. 
jUpw-cREW', fkyn-krd') v. n. To grow together. Snmuer. 
CpN-CRiM-J-Ni'TIpN.* n. Joint accusation. Maunder. [R.J 
CpN-cO'B|-NApE, 71. The act or state of living together as 
husband and wife without being married. 
CpN-cO'Bj-NAL,* a. Relating to a concubine or concubi- 
nage. Ash. [R.] 

CpN-cO'Bi-rr^-RV, a. Relating to concubinage. Wheatley 
CpN-cfl'sl-N^-Ry,* n. One who practises concubinage. Bp 
Taylor. 

fCpN-cu'Bl^^TE, 71. Fornication. Bp. Taylor, 
Cdif’cv-BINE, (kSng’kv-hln) h. [eoncubina., L.l A woman 
kept by a man for cohabitation, but not his wife ; a strum- 
pet 

tCpN-ot)L*oXTE, V. a. [conculcOy L.] To tread under foot 
Mountagu. 

fCPN-cVL-oX'Tipw, 71. A trampling with the feet Bailey. 
CpN-cO'P]S-c&NC£, n. [conewpiscentuiy Ij.] Carnal appetite ; 
lust. Hooker. 

CpN-cC'P|8-cftNT, a. Libidinous ; lecherous. Shak. 
fCpN-cO-Pjs-cEN'TiALt, a. Relating to concupiscence. 
CpN-cO'Pjs cj-BLE, a. Concupiscent. Shak. [r.] 
CpN-cO'pis-ci-BLE-Nfts3,* 7u Concuplscence. &ott 
CpN-ctlR*, V. It. [concurroy L.] [f. concurred ; pp. con- 
cuRRiNQ, coNcuKREO.] To meet in one point, to agree; 
to contribute with joint power ; to coincide , to acqui- 
esce. 

CpN-cOR'RipNCE, n. Union: act or state of concurring; 

agreement ; help ; combination ; joint action ; equal claim. 
CpN-cOR'R^N-cy, 71. Same as coneurT'sacs. Ayliffe. 
Cpn-cDr'r^nt, a. Acting in conjunction; conjoined ; as- 
sociate. 

CpN-cOR'R¥NT, 7U A Contributory cause ; joint right. 
CpN-cCR'RieNT-Ly, ad. In a concurrent manner. Moun- 

CpN-cCR'R£NT-Nfiss,* 71. State of being concurrent. ScotL 
Cpn-cDr'rjno,* p. a. Atrreelng, uniting, meeting. 
tC6N-cV8-8A'TipN, n. Agitation .concussion. Bp. HaU* 
fCpN-cOsSED', (kQn-khst') p. fl. Shaken. Cockeram. 
CpN-cOs'sipN, (kpn-kQsh’yn) tt. [concussw, L.] Act of 
shaking ; agitation ; state of being shaken ; commotion ; 
agitation or Injury (as of the brain) bv a fall. 
CpN-cOs'sjVE, a. Having the power of shaking ; agitating. 
CpN-cOs'sy,'*' a. An epithet applied to a certain kind of 
knots in timber-trees. Concussy knots are at the roots of 
limbs which have decayed, and are destitute of bark , in 
consequence of which the rottenness extends to the trunk 
and into the heart of the tree. Maine Timber. 

CdND> 17. a. (MauU) To conduct a ship to a right course ; 

to direct the steersman how to steer ; to cun. Crabb. 
CpN-DfiMN', (k^n-dfim*) t7. a. [eoTidemnOy L.] [i. condemned; 
pp. CONDEMNING, CONDEMNED.] To find gUllty , tO doOlU 
to punishment , to censure ; to blame ; to disapprove ; to 
reproach , to reprobate. 

CpN-DfeM'NA-BLE, o. Blomable ; censurable; culpable. 
C6 n-D9M-na*ti9N, 71. Act of condemning ; state of being 
condemned ; a sentence of punishment. 
C9N-D6M'NA-T9-Ry, a. Implying condemnation. 
C9M-d£m'N]PR, n. One who condemns. 

C9N-DfiN's^-BLE, a. That may be condensed. 
C9N-DfiN'8ATE, 17. tt, To Condense. Hammond. [R.] 
C9N-DfiN'sATE, 17. n. To grow thicker. Bailey. [R.] 
tC9N-DfcN'8ATE, 0. Made thick ; condensed. Peaeham. 
CdN-o^N-sX'Ti9N. n. Act of condensing, or making more 
dense; compression. 

CpN-DftN'sA-TlvE, 0. Having power to condense. 
C9N-d£nse', V. tt. [condenso, L.] [i. condensed ; w. con 
DENsiNo, CONDENSED.] To malce more dense or close, to 
thicken ; to compress. 

C9N-DfiNSE^ 17. 7^ To grow dense. Boyle. 

C9N-d£N 8E', tt. Thick ; dense ; compact. MUton. 
C9N-DfcN8ED',*(k9n-d6n8t0y- a. Made dense ; compressed 
C9N-DfiN8'¥R, n. He or that which condenses ; a metallic 
vessel for condensing steam or air. # 

C9N-DfiNS'iNO,* p. tt. Making or growing dense or thick. 
CQN-DftN'sj-Ty, 71. Denseness ; density. Bailey. fR.] 
CCn'dee, n, [conduirey Pr.] One employed to direct her- 
ring-nshers ; one who directs the helmsman. Cowel, 
tC6N-D?-scfiNCE', 71. Descent from superiority. Puller. 
C5N-D?-ac£ND', (kdn-d^-sfind') v. n. \eondesimdOy L.] [u 

CONDESCENDED ; pp. CONDESCBNDl HO, 00ITDC10ENDED.] 

To descend from the privileges of superior rank or digni- 
ty ; to yield ; to submit ; to stoop. 

OON-D^-BcfiBD^^NOB, It. A voluntary submission or yield- 
ing; condescension. Mowntajru. [R.] 
tC5N-D9-«c£N^D!gN-oy,*7t. OoBdescendonce. Bailey. 
C 6 n-B?- 80 £nd'ing, 71. Voluntary humiliation. Hammond. 
C6N-D]9-8CfiprD*iica,*p. tt. Stooping ; humble , meek ; kmd. 
C6N-D¥-8CfiwB^lffa-LV, ad. By way of kind concession. 
C6N-D¥-8c£N'si9Jr, ». Act of condescending ; voluntary 
humiliation ; descent from superiority ; deference. 


i;9!r“CRE^Ti91t-A-Ry,*tt. Relating to or having concretions, con-d^-scen'siqn, ». aci oi conoescenuing ; voiumury 
P. Cye, II humiliation ; descent from superiority ; deference. 
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tC5Tf-D^-iCJlN's|VE, 4. Courteous ; condescending. Bar- 
row. [r.] 

t 06 N-»^:-scfiirT', n. Condescension. Bp. Hall. 
CpN-Diaw', (k 9 n-dln 0 *• [eondtpiusy L.] Worthy of a per- 
son } suitable j deserved ; merUed. Sir T. Elvot, 
CpN-Dlo'Nf-TV, Tu Merit ; desert. Mountagtu [B.] 
Con-dTow'lv, (kpn-dfn'l?) ad. Deservedly. 
CpN-Dl&N'N?8S,(k9n-dIn'n9s) n. Suitableness to deserts. 
C 6 n'd).m£nt, n. [condtmentumf L.] Any thing used for 
seasoning , a seasoning ; sauce. 

Cftrr-Dls-ci'PLE, (kSn-dis-sl'pl) n. [eoniudpttZus, L.] A 
school-fellour, or fellow-disciple. Jtforttn. 

CpN-DiTE', V. a. [cortdxOf L.] To pickle ; to preserve. Bp. 
i^iylor. [R.l 

fCdN^DjTE, (kSn'djt) a. Preserved ; conserved. Burton. 
f CdN'DlTE-MfiNT, n. Condiment. Haeket. 
tppN-niT'jNP, n. Act of preserving. Grew. 

CpN-DP'TipN, (k9n-dl8h'vn) n. [condOWt L*.] duality ; tem- 
per , state; situation ; position ; station ; plight ; predica- 
ment ; rank ; stipulation , terms of compact ; compact ; 
article of agreement. 

CpN-DP'TIpN, V. n. [u CONDITIOWBD j pp. cowDiTioairro, 
coNoiTiorrsD.} To make terms; to stipulate. S. Jonson. 
CpN-DV'TipN, fk9n-dlsh'vn) v. a. To contract, to agree 
upon, to stipulate. Ralexgh. [r.] 

CpN-Dr'TipN- 4 LL, a. Implying conditions, stipulation, or 
supposition ; not absolute ; stipulated. [con. 

fCpN-DP'TipN-AL, (k9n-dlsh'un-9l) n. A limitation. Ba~ 
CpN-Dt-TipN-XL'j-TV, (k9n-dt8h-yn-&l'9-t9) n. Limitation 
by certain terms. Decay of Puty. fR.l 
CpN-pP'TipN--^L-LY, ad. With conditions or limitations. 
CpN-DP^TipN-^-RY, (k9n-dlsh'um-?i-r?) a. Conditional. JV(i>r- 
rut. [R.l 

tCpN-DP'TipN-XTE, u. a. To qualify , to regulate. JBroiwie. 
fCpN-Dl^TipN-^TE, a. Conditioned. Hammond. 
CpN-Dl"TipNED, (k9n-dl8h'ynd) a. Having qualities or 
properties good or bad ; stipulated. Shak. 
fCpN-DP'TIpN-LY, ad. On particular tenns. Sidney. 
CpN-Do'LA-Tp-RY,* a. Expressive of condolence. Smart. 
Cpw-DOLE', V. n, [eoTidoleOy L.] [i. cowdoced , pp. cottoov- 
irro, ooNDOLEo.] To lament with others , to sympa- 
thize. 

CpN-ndEE^, V. a. To bewail with ; to lament for. MUton. 
CpN-DdLE'MJpNT, n. Grief; condolence. Milton. 
CpN-DP^L£NCE, n. Act of condoling ; grief for the sor- 
rows of another , sympathy , pity. 

CpN-DPL'j^R, n. One who condoles. 

CpN-DPL'jNO, n. Expression of condolence. B^. Hall. 
fCQN-Dp-Ni'TipN, n. [condonatMj L.] Act of pardoning. 
Mountagu. 

CdN'DQRj^n. (Omith.) The great vulture of the Andes, 
one of the largest birds that fly in the air. Humboldt. 
C5n'dhp-dIte,* n. (Jlfin.) See Chondrodite. 
CpN-Dt}CE', V. n. [cendttco, L.] [i. conduckd ; pp. conov- 
cjNo, coiroucED.j To promote an end ; to contribute j to 
tend. 

fCgN-DOcE', V. a. To conduct WoUon. 
fCpN-DCcE'M^rrT, n. A leading to ; tendency. Chegory. 
4 Cpn-dC'c¥NT, a. That may contribute. Jlbp. Laud. 
Cpn-dC^C|-BLE, a. Promoting ; conducive. Bacon. 
Cpn-d€'c|-ble-n£ 88 , n. duality of bemg conducible. 
More. 


CpN-DO^cf-BLY, od. In a manner promoting an end. [R.J 

CpN-DO'ciVE, 0 . Tending to conduce or promote ; assist- 
ing, aiding 

OpN-DO'c|VE-i*fiss, n. duality of being conducive. Boyle. 

C6N'DficT, n. [con and ductus, li.] Behavior ; demeanor ; 
deportment , manner of life ; management ; economy ; 
convoy ; act or warrant of convoying. — Safe-conduct, a 
passport given to a stranger or foreigner, to make him 
safe or secure in passing through a country. 

CPN-dDct', V. a. [u conducted; pp. conductino, con- 
ducted.] To lead , to direct , to manage ; to regulate , 
to guide. 

Cqn-dDct^,* V. n. To act; to conduct one’s self. Dr. John 
EltoL Often used thus as a neuter verb in the U. 8. 

CpN-J#c-Tj-BfL'i-Ty,* n. The quality of being conducti 
ble. Prt^. WJuaUtone. [ffheatsUme. 

CpN-DOc'Tj-BLE,* 0 . That maybe conducted or conveyed. 

Cpif-DCcT^|NP,*p. 0 . Leading; directing; managing. 

CpB-BDc'TlpN, n. [f Act of training up. B. JKmson.] — 
(Chem.) Act of conducting, as caloric. Dewey, 

CON-DVc-Tf'^Tlops, (kbn-d^-tlsh^vs) a, [eonduetUiue, L.] 
Hired ; employed for wages. BjMfe. 

Cpn-dDct'pb, n. One who conducts ; a leader ; a direct- 
or ; a manager of a public travelling carriage ; —a surgiciU 
instrument. — (Biee.) A substance caphUe of receiving 
and transmitting the electric fluid.— Prisis conductor. 
that part of an electrical machine which collects ana 
retains the electric fluid. 

CpN-Bflo'TR^as, n, A woman who directs ; direchreas. 

C6h'bu|T, fkiln^di.) JkSn'dit, W. P. J. F. Jd. 8m. 1 kW- 
dw|t, & ; kSn'dit, JL] n. [conduit, Pr.] A water-]^pe ; 8 
vessel or canal for conducting fluids* 


fCOW-BO'PLJ-CiTE, u. «. [eonduplieOfh.'l To double. Cock- 

Cpw-DC'PLi-CATB,* a. Doubled together. P, Cj^ 
CpN-BC-PLj-oX^TlpN, n, A doubling. Bmlcy. [R.J 
Cpn-dUr'eIte,* n. (Min.) An ore or oxide of co|^r. 
Dana. 

Cdtt^vyLE, (kHo'dtl) a, (icdo^oAof.] (jSnaL) The rounded 
head of a bone. 

Cdw'Dy-LoJD,* o. Relating to or like a condyle. Smart. 
C6n'dy-l6pb> n. See Condtuored. Kirby. 
CpN-DlfL'p-PED,* «. (ZooL) A species of encephalous ar- 
ticulate animals, wbich have jointed feet. Brando. 

C6ne, «. [scovo^,] A solid body, of which the base is a cir- 
cle, and the summit a point, called the usrtsxi — a fruit 
in the shape of a cone, as of the fir-tree, and a species of 
strawberry. 

C6ne'shAped,* (-sbapt) o. Shaped like a cone. Buddaad. 
Co'n^y, or C6n'¥Y, ». See Cont. 

CdN^pXB,* n. [contracted from confabulation.'\ Familiar talk 
or conversation. Burney. [Colloquial.] 

Cpn-pXb'v-I'ARj^ a. Relating to talk ; conversational. Qu. 
Rcr. [r.] 

Cpn-FAB'v-lXte, v.n. [eonfdbulo, L.I [*. confabulated ; 
pp. oonfabulatino, confabulated.] To talk easily to- 
gether ; to chat. BuUokar. Cowper. [ton. 

Cpn-fXb-v-lA'tipn, n. Careless talk ; conversation, ifur- 
tCpN-FXB'v-LA-Tp-RY, a. Belonging to talk. Weaver. 
C6n'fa-i-6i^* ». One of a confraternity of seculars in the 
church of Rome, called penitCTit#. Crabb. 
fCpN-F^-MlL'iAR, a. Intimate. Olanvtlle. 
CpN-FXR-R¥-X'TipN, n. [ctnifarreotio, L.] The solemniza- 
tion of marriage by eating bread or a cake together, .dy- 


fCpN-FXT'ED, o. Decreed at the same time. Search. 

CpN-FfiCT', V. a. [confectus, L.] [i. confected, pp. con- 
fecting, confected.] [To compose ; to form. Herbert.] 
To make up into sweetmeats. Browne. 

C6N'FncT,n. A sweetmeat , a confection ; a comfit. Hervey 

CpN-Ffic'TipN, n. A sweetmeat; a preserve. Shak. 

fCpN-Pfic'TrpN-A-RY, p. A confectioner. 1 Sam. 

CpN-Ffic^TipN-BR, n. A maker of sweetmeats. 

CpN-Ffic'TipN-CR-y, V. Sweetmeats in general, or the 
place where they are kept. 

CgN-Ffic'Tp-RY, a. Relating to making confects. Bearir 
montr 

CpN-F£D'?R-A-cy, 7L [cortfi^d&ation, Fr. ; fadus, It.] An 
alliance of independent states for a common object , tlie 
states thus allied ; a union ; a league ; federal compact. 

CpN-rfeD'^R-XTE, V. a. [l confederated ; pp. confeder- 
ating, ’confederated.^ To join jn a league. 

Con-fEd'?r-ate, V. n. To league ; to unite in a league. 

Con-fEd'er-ate, 0 . United in league ; allied. 

CpN-FfiD'¥R-ATE, n. An aJIv; an accomplice. Shak. 

CpN-FfeD':]gR-AT-]pi>,*p. a. United in conlederacy , leagued 
together. 

CpN-FtD'ER-XT-ER,* n. One who confederates. Meele. 

CPN-f£d/?R-aT-1N0, n. Alliance. Atterbury. 

Cqn-f£d-¥R-A'tion, 71. League; alliance; confederacy. 

OPN-f£r', V. n. [covfero, L.] [i. conferred ; pp. confer- 
ring, CONFERRED.] To discourse OH u Stated subject, to 
consult J to discourse together. 

Cpn-fSr', V. a. To give , to bestow ; to grant ; to present. 

C6n’fi^r-:^nce, tu Formal discourse , oral discussion ; 
conversation , a meeting for discussion upon some matter 
of disagreement, as between two legislative bodies, a 
meeting for religious conversation ; an ecclesiastical as- 
sembly or association, as among the Methodists. 

C6n'F¥R-?nce,* V. n. To confer ; to consult. Ch. Ob. [n.] 

C5N-FEE-R££',*n. One who is conferred with. 

CpN-FEE'R?R, TU One who confers ; a bestower. 

Cpn-f£r'R|ng, tu Act of confernng ; bestowing. 

CQN-FBJt'r^.n. [L.] pi. CONFERYM. (BoU) Rfver-weed, 
or sponge or the river , a species of alga ; hairweed. 

CpN-Ffiss^ V. a. [conjiteor, confessum, L.] [ 1 . confessed : 
pp. CONFESSING, CONFESSED — covfest is somctinies used 
In poetry, dtc., for confessed.] To acknowledge, as a crime 
or a fbult ; to admit ; to grant , to recognize ; to own ; 
avow ; to open the conscience to a priest , to hear a con- 
fession, ns a priest. 

Cpn-f£s8\ V. TU To make confession ; to disclose. 

fCpN-Ffis'SANT,* TU One who confesses to a priest. Baron. 

|U0n'F]?8-8a-rv, tu One who makes a confession. Bp. Hall. 

CpN-F&8SED',’^(k9n-fd8t0i>* a. Open ; known ; acknowl- 
edged. — It is sometimes written, as well as pronounced, 
coyest. 

CQTt-FJ6a8']^j>-LYt ad. Avowedly; indisputably. South. 

CpN-Pftss'jpE,* n. One who confesses a fbult. Smart 

CpN-Ffis^sipN, (k 9 n-fSsh'yn) n. Act of confessing as a 
penitent, or as a priest ; the thing confessed ; acknowl- 
edgment; avowal ; a formulary of articl<ta of faith.— jfu- 
riaiiar cor{/ission, a confession made to a priest, account- 
ed In the church of Rome a part of the saenunent of 
penance. — Copfession afftuth, a fommlary containing the 
opinions of a religious denomination. 
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(k9n‘f8ah^VtQ'9l) «• The seat or box in 
which tl),0 ^fieet sits to bear confessiona. 
CpN^rfi8'840N-jM*4sT,* iu A confessor, or one who siu in 
the confessional. Btueker, 

CpN-Ffis'BipN-^>&Y, n. Confessional. BaiUv, [&.] 
CpN-F£8'sipN-A-RV» A* Belondng to auricular confession. 
CpN-Ffis'sipN-isT, (kon-f^sh^n-ist) ». One who makes 
profession of faith. Mouniagu, fiuj 
CoN'F?s-spR, or CpN-Ffis'spRjkon'f^vr, S. W. J. EL 
F. Jtu Sm. R, ; kcn-fBs^Byr, P. Wb. Aah^ Rua { kon>f^8's\^ 
or kfin'l^s-si/r, JT. ] «u One who confesses ; one who, in the 
face of danger, professes the Christian fhith ; a priest who 
hears and tuisolves a penitent. {fCT “ Dr. Kenrick says, 
this word is sometimes, but improperly, accented on the 
first syllable ; but it may be observed, that this impropri- 
ety IS become so universal, that not one, who has the 
least pretension to politeness, dares to pronounce it other- 
wise. Dr. Johnson, Mr, Peny, Buchanan, W. /ohnston, 
Ash, Bailey, and Smith, have the accent on the second : 
but notwithstanding this weight of authority, the best 
usage 18 certainly on the other side.” Walker. 
CpN-Ffis'apR-siiip,* n. The office of a confessor. ELc. Rev. 
CpN-FfisT',p. a. Confessed. Pope. See Confess, and Con- 
fessed. 

CpN-FftST'Ly, ad. Properly, covftsaedly. Decay af Piety. 
tCpN-Fl'^CHfNT. (k9n-fl8h'^nt) a. Efficient. Badeij. 
06N-Fl-DXNT',j;k5n-f9-dilnt', S. W. K F.Ja.K. Sm.; k5n'- 
fp-dAnt, P. J. Wb.] n. [confidentf Fr.] A person trusted with 
secrets or private affairs ; a bosom friend. 
Con-FJ-dXnte',* n. [con/identCy Fr.] A female friend in- 
trusted with secrets. Hurd. 

CpN-FlDE', tJ. n. [Mnfido, L.j [t. CONFIDED J pp. CONFID- 
ING, confided. VT o have confidence , to rely , to trust. 
CpN-FIDE', V. a. To trust , to intrust. Lyttleton. 
CftN'Fj-DfiNCE, n. Trust in moral probity, firm belief, re- 
liance , credit . assurance, opposed to Umiday ,* boldness, 
opposed to modesty. 

C6N'Fj-DfiNT, a. Having full belief ; positive ; dogmati- 
cal , secure j without suspicion j trusting j bold, to a vice j 
impudent. 

C6 n'fj-d£nt, n. One trusted with secrets j a confidant. 
SoutL 

C6n-fi-d&n'tial, a. Admitted to special confidence 3 trus- 
ty , private. Ld. Chesterfield. 

C6N-Fj-D£N'Ti^L-LV,*aA In a confidential maimer. Walk- 
er. 

C6N'Fj-DfiNT-LV, o.d. In a confident manner, positively. 
CftN'Fj-DfiNT-Nfiss, n. Confidence. Bailey. [R.] 
Cqn-fId'^r, n. One who confides. W. Mountagxu 
CpN-FiD'fNG,* ». a. Having confidence , trusting. 
CQN-FiD'fNa-NESS,^ n. Confiding disposition , trust. Ar- 
nold. 

C9X-fIg^i-RATE, V. n. [con and figura^ L.] To show like 
til “aspects of the planets towards each other. Jordan, [r.] 
CpN-FfG-V-RX'Tipx, n. Form depending on the relation- 
ship of distinct parts , the form of the horoscope arising 
out of the aspects of the planets towards each -other 
Cqn-fIg'vre, (k9n-ng'yyr) v, a. To dispose into any form 
or figure. Bentley, [k.] 

CpN-FjN'4L-BLE, a. That may be confined. Bp. Hall. 
Con'fIne, n. {coTfi,nut, L.] Common boundary or joint 
limit between two countries or districts 3 border 3 edge. 
CSn'fine. a. Bordering upon, [a.] 

Cqn-fIne'. r. a. Ji. confined ; pp. confining, confined.] 
To bound , to limit ; to shut up , to imprison 5 to restrain , 
to tie up , to restrict. IfCT This word is accented on the 
second syllable uy those who place the accent on the first 
syllable of the neuter verb. 

CpN-FiNE', [k9n-fln', S. W. P. K.i kQn'fln, Jo. Sm. Wb.] 
V. n. To border upon. Jfilton. 

Cqn-fIne'less, a. Boundless ; without end. Shak. 
CpN-FlNE'MpxT, n. Act of Confining , state of being con- 
fined , imprisonment 3 restraint of liberty 3 restriction. 
CpN-Fix']pR, n. One who confines or restrains. 
CpN-rm'ER, or C6N'Ff-N¥E, [k9n-frn'9r, -S. W. P. Jo. 

K ; kSn'fj-n^r, Sm. Wb.] n, A borderer 3 a near neighbor. 
CpN-plx'j-TV, "• Nearness ; neighborhood. Batley. [E.] 
Cpn-fYrm', (kpn-flrmO v. a. [eo^rmo^ L.] [i. confirmed 5 

pp. CONFIEMINO, OONFIEMEO.] TO put pOSt dOUbt by RCW 

evidence , to corroborate , to settle , to establish , to fix , 
to strengthen ; to admit fully into the Christian commun- 
ion by the Imposition of hands by a bishop. 
CpN-F’iRM'VBLE, o. That may be confirmed. 
C6N-FlR-MX'TipN,n. Act of confirming, evidence; con- 
vincing testimony , the laying on of hands by a bishop , 
an ecclesiastical rite. 

CpN-FiEM'A-TivE, 0. Having power to confirm. Slter- 
toood [r.j 

C6n-F|R-mX!''1*^r, ^ A confirmer. Browne, [a,] 
Cpx-FiRM'f-t^RVV^ Tending to establish or confirm. 
Cp^.FYRSlfiD^* (kpn-fYrmdO Established , having re- 
ceived Confirmation. 

CpN-FiRSt^j^jD-LV,* Qfd. With confirmation. Hdloy. 
OpN-FYRlC^^O-Nfiss, %, Confirmed state. Daea/y gf Piety. 


C^Ir-p^M-££^* n. (Law) The party to whom any thing if 
confirmed. Aak. 

Cpn-fYrm^ 9 R, n. One who confirms. Shak. 
Cpif-rYRM'iHB-Ly, adL In a corroborative manner. B. Jbn* 


aon. 

Cpn-fYrm' 5 r,« or C 6 if-TIRX- 5 R^* a. (Zmw) The peraoa 
who confirms. BlaekaUnus. 

CpN-Fls'o^-BLE, 0. Liable to confiscation or forfeiture. 
CpN-Fls'cXTE, rkpn-flB'kitt, 8. W. P. J. EL F. Jd. Sm. R.t 
k9n-ns'kat or kbnTjs-kSt, El 3 k 5 nT) 8 -kfit, Wb. JTenriek. 
See CoNTEMFLETs.] V, a. [eoiifiscm^f fVom JlscuOf L.] [i 

OONFIfCETED , pp, OONFlSCATINO, CONFISCATED.] To 

transfer private property to the government or state, by 
way of penalty for an ofifence , to cause to be forfeited. 
Cpx-Fls'cATE, [kcn-fls'kit, W. Jo. Sm. ; kOn'f |B-kit, & 
JT. Kenrtck; k9n-ns^kat, P. See Gontskflats.] a. Trans- 
ferred to the public as forfeit. 

Cpn-fIs^cXt-i?d,» p. a. Forfeited 3 transibrred to puUio 
use. 

C6n-pis-cX'tipn, n. The act of confiscating 5 the trans- 
fer of private property to public use. 

C 6 N'Fl 3 -ci-TpR, [k 6 n-f}S-k 5 't 9 r, Jo. ; kSn'fis-ka-tpr, Sm.; 
k9n-f I8'ka-t9r or k 5 uT 3 S-ka't 9 r, JT.] iu One who confis- 
cates. 


CpN-Fls'cA-Tp-EV, a. Consigning to forfeiture. Burke. 
tCftN'FiT, n. [con/etto. It.] A sweetmeat. Beaum. ^ FL See 
Confect, and Comfit. 

tCdN'pj-TfiNT, YU [confUeney L.] A confessor. Decay of Pi- 
ety. 

fCftN'Ff-TORE, YU [Fr.] A sweetmeat , a comfit. Bacon. 
fCpN-Fix', V. a. [eot^figOf confixurn^ L.] To fix , to fasten. 
Shak. 


tCpN-Flx'VRE, Yt. The act of fastening. W. Mountagu. 

Cpx-FLl'oR^NT, a. [conjlagransy L.J Burning together. 
Milton. [R.j 

C6n-fea-gra'tipn, YU A general fire , a peat burning, as 
of mai^ house^ or as of the whole world. 

CpN-FLA'OR^-TivE,* o. Producing conflagration. DvnghL 

[r.] 

CpN-FLi'TipN, YU [cotfiatumy It.] Act of blowing together, 
as of many musical instruments, or of many fires in cast- 
ing metals. 

tCpN-FL£x'VRE, Tu [caYijlexura. L.] A bending. Bailey. 

CpN-FLtCT', V. YU [confilgo.lt.] J[l, CONFLICTED 5 p/>. CON- 
FLICTING, CONFLICTED.] To Strive , to contest 3 to fight; 
to combat. 

C6n'flict, Yi. A violent collision of two substances ; a 
combat 3 encounter 3 contest, strife , struggle , agony. 

CpN-FLlcT'lNG,* p. 0. Opposing, contending, struggling. 

CpN-Fi.Yc'TivE,*tt. Tending to conflict; conflicting. Maa- 
ainger. 

fCpN-FLOcT'v-XTEjj* t>. YU To flow together. Maunder 

C6n'flv-?nce, yi. The junction of two or more streams 3 
a concourse 3 collection , concurrence. 

C5 n'plv- 15NT, fl. [coTifiuenay L.] Runnmgone Into another , 
meeting. — (Bot.) Growing together so that the line ot 
junction is invisible. 

CoN'FLV-iipNT,* Yi. A smaller stream or river which flows 


into a larger one. Hamilton. 

C6n'flDx, Yt. The union of two or more streams or cur- 
rents 3 a confluence. 

Cqn-flOx-i-b 1 l'j-tv,* I YU Tendency or aptness to flow 
CQN-FLDx'i-BLE-N£ss,* \ or run together, ns fluids. Ash. 
CoN-PLtJx'l-BLE,* a. Inclined to flow or run together. 


tCQN-FORM', a. Assuming the same form. Bacon. 

Cqn-FOBM', V. a. [conformoy L.l [i. conformed ; pp. con- 
forming, conformed.] To reduce to the same form, man- 
ner, or character 3 to make similar. 

C9N-f6rm', tJ. n. To comply with , to yield 3 to adhere to 
what IS established. DryUen. 

C<?n-porm'a-blk, a. Having the same fonn 3 agreeable 3 
suitable ; consistent , compliant. 

C9N-f6rm'A-ble-n£ss,* yu State of being conformable. 
Ash. 

C9N-f5rm'a-blv, ad. With conformity ; suitably. 

Cqn-FOE'M^iTE,* a. Having the same form. Jameson, 

C5n-F9R-mA'tic>n, yu The act of conforming, structure; 
the form of things as relating to each other. 

CQN-FORM'^R, YU One who conforms. Mountagu. 

C9N-f5rm:'INO,*p. 0. Complying; yielding; adhering. 

C9N-FORM'jST, Yi. One who conforms 3 specially, one vrlM 
conforms to the church of England ; a conformer. 

C9N-F&RM'i-TV, n. Act or state of conforming 3 similitude; 
resemblance ; consistency. 

tCftN-F9R-TA'Ti9N, YU Act of strengthening. Bacon, 

C9N-f60nd^ V. a. [eovfundo^.] [i. confouwded ; pp. con- 
founding, confounded.] To mingle so that the things 
are no longer distinguishable 3 to confuse ; tu perplex ; tc 
disconcert 3 to abash 3 to astonish ; to stupefy ; to destroy 
to overthrow. 

CQN-FdOND'J^Dy p. a. Mingled; abashed : — used also col 
loquially, as a cant word, in the oonse of veiy hateful or 
enormous. 

C 9 N-F 50 ND^ 9 i>-iiT, ad. Hatefhlly 3 enormously. [Vulgar.] 
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C^K-Yi& 0 Kl>^ 9 B>VftS 8 , n. State of being confounded. 
ton* 

OpN-rdOND'^K, n. One who confounde. 

OdN-PR4k-TttE^N|-TV) n, [con and firatemitas, L.] An asso 
ciated fraternity ; a religious brotherhood. 

tCQN-PRl'^R, n. [confiriret Pr.J One of the same religioua 
order, fyeever. 

C6n-fr|-cA'ti 9N, n. [eon and jfrico, L.] Act of robbing 
fijraintt any thing. Bacon, [r.J 

||Oqn-fb6nt', or OQN-FB6ifTV rkpn-fV 5 nt^ 8. W. F. Ja* 
K. f k9n>frfint', P, J. £. Sm. flro.] v* a. [con^ntor, Fr.] 
{i. oonraoNTSD; vp. ooifraoNTino, conraoifTSD.j To 
stand or place Jn rront of, face to iace j to fbce; to op- 
pose ; to compare. 

CoN-FRQN-TA^TiQif, n* [Fr.] Act of confronting. 

IICoN-FRfiprT'KR,* n. One who confionts. SpeedL 


CpN-^ftN'jTR, a. Of the same birth ; connate. IfaU 
C6 n^«er, (kbng'g^r) o. [confer, L.] The sea-eel. 
Cpw-4^i'BI-£s, (ken-JS're-flasJ n. ting’. A pi. [L.] A coUee- 
tion of particles or small bodies into one raasa. 
C<>N-<jhfi8T% e. o. [csnFero, congestuntf L.] To heap up ; te 
collect. RfiJoigh. [r.T 

tCppr-oftST'l-BLB, a. That may be heaped up. Bailey, 
CpN-pls^TlpN, (kon-jest'yytn) n. A heaping up ; accumu- 
lation, as of 1^00 ; a collection of the humors or of the 
Mood In the body, forming a tumor. 

OpN-9ft8'T|VE,a a. Implying congestion, or the accumula- 
tion of blood, or the humors of the body. Dr. Mott. 
C6n'9|-4l-rv, n. [congtartumy L.] A giA distributed to the 
Homan people or soldiery, originally in corn and wine 
measured in a conghuy anerwards In monj^. JSddison. 
fCpir-SLA^Ol-ATE, v, n, [conglaeiatusy L.] To turn to ice 
Browne. 

Cpw-GLA-ci-A'TlpN, n. A change Into ice. Brovme. 
Cpn-©l6'bAte. [kpn-gW'bSt, S. fV. J. P. Ja. AT. / kSng'- 
gl9-bAt, P. Sm.] V. a. [conglobatuo. L.] [t. cokolobatcd ; 
pp. ootfQLOBATiROjOONoi.oBATao.J To gather into a hard, 
firm ball. Oreto. 

Cpn- 6 L 5 'b^T£, a. Moulded into a drm ball. Dryden. 
CpN-GLO'BATE-LV, od. In a spherical form. Badey. 
COn-GLP-b A'TipN, n. Collection into a round mass. Browne 
tCpN-GLOBE', V. a. To gather into a round mass. Mdton, 
jCpN-GLdBE^, V. n. To coalesce into a round mass. Milton 
CpN-GLdB'V-i^ATE, V. n. To gather into a little round moss 
Johnson. 

Cpn-gl6m'?R-Ate, tJ. a. [eonglomero, 1*.] [»,coi«ojlome» 

ATED ; pp. COI«GLOM£RATINO,COI«OLOMERATKD.] To gather 

into a ball, as of thread ; to inweave into a round mass. 
Grew. 

Cpn-ol6m'¥R-ate,* n. (Afin.) Water-worn, rounded peb* 
hies or fragments of rock, cemented together by another 
mineral substance. Lyell. 

Cpn-61.6m'¥R-ate. a. Gathered Into a round ball.— 
{Anal.) Formed or small glands. — {Bot.) Closely com- 
pacted upon one footstalk. 

CpN-GLftM-EB-A'TipN, n. Collection into a ball. 
Cpn-glu'tj-nXnt,* n. A medicine that heals wounds. 
Smart. 

Cpn-glO'ti-nXnt,* a. Tending to unite or close up j glu- 
ing. Smart. 

Cpn-GLO'TJ-nXte, V. a. [eonglutinoy L.] [t. cowoluti fat- 
ed , pp. COFOEUTIFATIFO, COWGEUTINATED.] To Cement j 
to unite. Pearson. 

Cpn-glO'tj-nAte, V. n. To coalesce. [R.] 
CpN-GLC'T}-N^TE, o. Joined together. Sir T. ELyot 
CpN-GLO-Tj-NA'TipN, R. Act of conglutinating , reunion; 

junction , union , a healing. Bacon. 
CpN-6LC'T|-NA-TlVE, o Having power to unite. 
CpN-GLU'Ti-NA-TpR, n. He or that which unites. 
C 6 n'g 5 ,* (kSng'go) n. A species of black tea, 8uperi«r in 
quality to bohea, but inferior to souchong ; — also written 
congou. Davis. 

Cpn-GrXt'v-lXnt, a. Rejoicing in participation. Mikon. 
Cpn-GrXt'v-lXte, (kQn-grit'yy-lat) v. a. [gratulory L.] 

[l. COFORATULATED ; pp. COFORATULATIFO, COFGRATUEAT- 

ED.] To wish joy to , to felicitate ; to compliment upon 
any happy event. 

Cpn-GRAT'v-l'ATE, r. n. To rejoice in participation. Sw\ft. 
Cpn-grXt-v-lX'tipn, n. Act of congratulating; felicita- 
tion , a wish of joy ; form in which joy is expressed. 
Cpn-grXt'v-LA-tpr, n. One who coni^tulatos. Milton, 
Cpn-GBXt'U-L^-TP-EY, a. Expressing or wishing joy. 
tCpN-GRCfSv. R. To agree; to accord. Skak. 
|Cpn-geE£t', V. n. To salute reciprocally. Shak, 
C 5 n'gr^:-qXte, (kSng'gr^-gat) v. a, [congregOy L.] [*. 

CONGREGATED ; pp. COFOREOATIFO, COFGREGATED.J To 

collect together ; to assemble. 

C6n'gr?-gXte, «. tt. To assemble; to meet. Shak, 
C6N'Ga]p-QATE, 0. Collected , congregated. Spenser, [r .1 
C6f'gr?-Qat-?P,* p. a. Collected together ; assembled. ' 
C6N-GRip-GA'TlpN, (kbng-gr^-ga'shi.in) n. A collection ; a 
I company; an assembly: — an assembly, particularly of 


j(CpN-FE6FT'¥R.* «• One who confronts. Speed. 
jjCpN-FR6NT'M¥NT,*n. The act of confronting. Todd. 
CpN-FO'ci^N,* (k 9 n-fll^Bb 8 n) n. A follower of Confricius. 


Davis, I 

CpN-Ft 7 'oiXlt»* a. Belonging to Confricius. Davie, 
CpN-FO'ciAN-tsT,* (k^n-fd^h^n-lst) n. A follower of Con- 
fucius. Qtt. Rev. 

Cpw-rO^E', V, a. [coti/itsusy L,] [i. coffused ; pp. coffus- 
iFo, coFFUiBD.J To dlsordef ; to disperse irregularly ; to 
mix ; to perplex j to confound ; to derange ; to dietuib ; to 
disconcert. 

fCpN-FCSB'. a. Mixed ; confounded. BarreL 
CpN-FfrfED^,* (k 9 n-fuzd 0 a. Being in confusion ; confound- 
ed ; perplexed. 

CpN-FO§‘?D-I.V, ad. With confrision ; Indistinctly. 
Cpn-f 05 'ei>-ii£ 88 , n. Want of distinctness. Carew. 
tCpN-FlJSE'LY, ad. Obscurely. BarreL 
CpN-F 0 ' 8 ipN, (k9n-fu'zhun) n. State of being confused ; 
irregular mixture ; tumult; disorder; overthrow; aston- 
ishment ; distraction. 

CpN-Fd'T^-BLE, a. That may be confuted. Brovme. 
CpN-F 0 'TANT, or 06 n'fv-tXnt, [k9n-fu't?int, Ja. K. Sm. 

Wb. f kSn'f^-titnt, Todd.] n. One who confrites. Milton. 
C6n-pv-tA'tipn, n. Act of confuting ; refutation ; dis- 
proof. 

CpN-FU^TA-TlVE,* a. Tending to confute. Warhurton. 
Cpn-fOte', t>. a. [co^utOj L.j [u coffuted ; coffdt- 
iFG, coFFUTED.J To couvict of eiTor ; to disprove; to 
refute. 

CpN-FflT'ipD,* p. a. Disproved ; shown to be incorrect 
tCpN-rOTE'M?NT, n. Confutation. Milton. 

CPF-pOt'^r, ». One who confutes. Bp. Morton. 

C6fg,* n. A medical abbreviation for congius} R gallon or 
four quarts. Crabb. 

C&2VW [kSn'jS, P.E.Sm., k 3 n'jS, S. ; k9D-jC', IT.; kdn- 
j 5 ', J. , kSn'jS or k9n-jS',F. ,* kftnj or k9n-zha', Ja. ; k 5 ng- 
zhi', ^.] n, \^g6y Fr.] Act of reverence ; bow ; cour- 
tesy ; leave ; farewell. 

CowpE, (kSnOs or k 5 n-jS') [kSn'jS, S. Sn. ; k 5 n-J 5 ', W. P.] 
V. n. [t. oofgesd; pp. cofgeifo, cofoeed.] To take 
leave. Shak. 

Cdn'oSy (kSn'jS) [kSn'jS, Sm. Wb. k»nj, Ja. ; kSnzh, K. ,•] 
n. [Fr.] {Arch.) A moulding in the form of a quarter 
round, or a cavetto. Chambers. 

C6n'<j1¥-a-ble,* a. {Law) Lawful ; lawfully done ; — cour- 
teous. Whxshaw. 

CpN-^SAX.^ (k9n-j6r) V. a. [congelOyL,] [t. cofoealed ; pp. 
coNGEALiFO, COFOE ALED.j To tum, Dy frost, from u nuid 
to a stdid state ; to fix, as by cold. 

Cpn-9£al', (k9n-j&l') v. n. To concrete by cold or frost. 
CpN-p£AL'vBtE, a. Susceptible of congelation. Bacon. 
CpN-pfiALED^,* (k9n-jsld') p. a. Turned to ice ; concreted 
by cold. 

CpN-p£AL'¥D-Rft88,* n. State of being congealed. More. 
CpN-pEAL'iNG,*p. a. Turning to ice ; concreting by frost 
CpM-p£Al.'it]9NT, n. Act of congealing ; mass congealed. 
CoNGB JP^SLtREy (kSn'l^-d^-lCr') [Fr.] The writ or per- 
mission of the king of England to a dean and chapter to 
choose a bishop. CowO. [Ungton. 

n. Water In which rice is boiled. Duke of Wel- 
CdN-pip-LA^TipNyn. Act or state of congealing. 
fCpR-pfiM-l-NA'Tlptr, ». [Pr.] Act of doubling. Cotgrave. 
C6n'g]^.n:9B, or CpN^f^NjpiC [kpn-jfi'ner, S. W. P. K . , 
k 3 n^j 9 -n^r, Sm, Johneon, Aeh,] n. [L.] He or that which 
has a common origu. Miller, 
tOpw-45i£N'?E-^y, ji, Simllanty of origin. More, 
CdN-p9-NfiR^)o,'*' ) a. Being of the fame genus; of the 
CdN-p^NfiR'j-CAtj* I wine origin or descent Smart, 
tCpif-pfiir^ipR-otls, a. Of the same kind. Browne, 


•fCpw-pfiM-l-NA'Tlptr, n. [Pr.] Act of doubling. Cotgrave. persons for divine worship. 

C6 n'g]^.n:9 B, or CpN^f^NJpiC [kpn-jfi'ner, S. W. P. K., CoN-GRJf-GA'Tipw-Al*, a. Pertaining to a congregation, 
k 3 n^j 9 -n^r, Sm. Johnson, Aeh.] n. [L.] He or that which to Congregationalista, or Congregationalism ; public ; gen- 
has a common origu. MUler, erol , independent 

tOpw-45i£N'?E-^y, n, Simllanty of origin. More. C6 n-gR¥'Ga'tjpw-.^i.-I9 M,* n. That mode of church gov- 

CdN-p9-NfiR^)o,'*' ) a. Being of the same genus ; of the eminent whic^ maintains the independence of separate 

CdN-p^NfiR'j-CAtj* I same origin or descent Smart churches or congregations. JEe. Rev. 

tCpif-pfin^j^R-oCs, a. Of the same kind. Brovme, C 5 N-GR?-OA'TipN-At-ysT,* n. One who adheres to Con- 

tGpi«-^£i<'9R-Ot)s-R£ss, n. Sameness of origin. gregatiunallsm. Meal. 

|)Opn-g£n'iAL, or OpH-<^'Ki-AL, [kpn Jfi^n^l, W. P. J, | Con'gri^ss, (kSng'gr^s) n. [congressusy L.] A meeting; a 
Ja, t K9n-je'ny9l. S. E. F. E. i^j a. [con and genus, L.] shock , a conflict : —a meeting of ambassadors or deputies 
Partaking of the same nature ; similar ; kindred ; cognate. for settlement of afihirs between different nations : — the 

CpN-ijifi-Ni-XL'l-TY, r. State of being congenial ; (wrtlci- legislature of the United States and other American re- 

pation of the same genius or nature. publics, consisting of a senate and house of representa* 

||Cpn«^£n ^1 AXr-IZE,* V. a. To render cofiMnial. Ee. i 2 oe.[B.J lives. 

||CpN- 4 i£ii'iAL-iifiS 8 , n. Congeniality. Baxley, CpN-GE£s^BipN, (k9ng-gr8sh^9n) n. Company; an aasero- 

IIOpw-Gfiif'lovs, 0. Of the same kind. Hales. [E.] bly or meeting together. Cotgrave. [R.] 

CpM-^Ell'|-TAi«,*<i. Existing at the time of birth. < 2 tt.JRse. Cp!f-GR£s'sipN-^L,* (k9n-grfiBh'9n-al) a» Relating ton 
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eoiiKreti, or to the legUatiTe bodv of the United Statea i 
parliamentary. OtnU Mdf. ffCr Thle word ie chiefly used 
in America, or with reference to the American Congrees. 
Cc>if- 0 Rfis' 8 ^TS| 0 . Encountering : coming together. 
CdN^saflys,* a. A match prepared by being nipped into a 
phosphoric preparation : a lucifer match. FT. Btcy. 
CON'&RfiVB-EOqK'^T,* a. A deatrucUve rocket Braude. 
iCQN-eECE', V. a. [ceagrae, L.] To agree j to suit StoJk. 
C6n'oeV'¥Noe, [k^ngVv-«n»i 8. W. P.J. F.Ja.am.t kon- 
grd'fna or kSng'gry-^na, Isaac.] a. Agreement; conaiat- 
ency. 

Cqw-SRfl'jpif-cy, [fc^n-grfl'ffn-ep, Jo. Wi. / kSng'gra-en-ae. 
Todd.] a. Agreement Mors. 

(kbng'gru^nt) a. Agreeing ; suitable. 
CqN-&Eu^i-Ty, a. Suitableness ; fitness ; consistency j apt 
or proper relation between thinea ; agreement — (TheoL) 
A merit of congruity is ascribed to such works as a man 
does by the mere strength of free will. 
iCdN^GEV-MfiNT, n. Fitness ; adaptation. 

CdN'GEV-oOs, (kbng'gry-as) a. Agreeable; suitable; fit; 

meet ; consikent ; accordant ; compatible. 
CdN'GEy-oOs-LV) ^ Suitably; consutently. 
C6N'GEy-ot}s-NfiS8> a. Fitness ; congruity. jish. 

C6n'jc, 1 0. Having the form of a cone ; relating to a 
C 5 N'i-og.L, j cone or its sections. 

C6N'j-04^L-Ly, ad. In the form of a cone. Boyle. 
CdN'j-c^L-nlis^ n. The state or quality of being conical. 
CdN'^os, 7i.pl. The doctrine of conic sections ; conic sec- 
tions. Bp. Berkeley. 

C6n'( 0 SJEc'TiQNij, n. {Oeon.) The curve lines and plane 
figures which are produced by the intersection of a plane 
with the surface of a cone ; that part of mathematics 
which treats of the properties, measurements, &c., of the 
cone. 

CQ-NtV'F-RJB^* n. pi. [L.j (Hot.) An order of plants 
which bear cones, or tops, in which seeds are contained. 
LyeU. 

Cq-nIf'^r-oOs, o. Bearing cones or conical fruit, as the 
pine. 

Co'N|-FdRM,* a. Being in the form of a cone. SToart 
Co-N|-R< 38 'T]pa,* ». (Omtth.) A tribe of insesaorial birds. 
Bratule. 

C6n-i-i^ob', », Bee Coonjior. 

CQ-Nlk' n. [feovlarpa.] A place for quails or for wres- 
tlers : — the pit of a theatre. Maunder. [Brande. 

Cd'NiTE,* n. (Min.) A silicious carbonate of lime. 
tCQN-jficT', V. n. [eonjeetunif L.] To conjecture. Shak. 
fCpN-JfiCT', V. a. To cast together , to throw. Mountagu. 
fCpN-jfic'TQE, n. A guesser ; a conjecturer. Milton. 
C<?N-jfiCT'V-R4L-BLE, a. That may be conjectured. 
C9N-jfiOT'y-R4LL, a. Depending on conjecture, doubt- 
ful. 

CpN-jfiCT'y-E^L-lST,* a. One who deals in conjectures. 

Month. Rev, [Browne. 

tCpN-jficT-v-RXL'i-Ty, n. State of being conjectural. 
CQN-JfccT'v-R^L-LV, ad. By conjecture or guess. Hooker. 
CQN-jfcCT'VRE, (k9n>j6kt'yvir) 71 . [conjectura, L.j A sur- 
mise; supposition, guess; imperfect knowledge; opin- 
ion without proof, idea; notion. 

CpN-JfioT'yRE, (kon-jSkt'yur) e. a. [». ooivjsctursd ; pp. 
coNJECTUBiifo, CONJECTURED.] To guoss ; to surnuse , 
to judge by guess. 

CqN-jfeCT'yRE,* r. n. To form conjectures. Sv}\ft. 
CpN-jfiCT'vR-ER, 71 . One who conjectures ; a guesser. 
tCQN-j^B'BLE, c. a. To concert: a cant word. VE- 
strange. 

Cqn-joIn', c. o. [conjoindrtf, Fr.] [i. conjoined ; pp. con- 
joining, CONJOINED.] To Jom together; to unite; to 
associate , to connect. 

CpN-jolN', V, n. To league ; to unite. Shdk. 

Cqn-joIned',* (kqn-jdlnd') p. a. United; connected; 
brought together. 

Cyi^jolNT', a. United ; connected ; associated. — Conjoint 
degrtesj (Mas.) Two or more notes which immediately 
follow each other. 

CpN-jolNT'LY, od. In union ; together ; jointly. 
G6N'jy.G^L, a, [conjugaUSf L.J Relating to marriage; 
connubial ; matrimoniaL 

CoN-jy-GAL'j-TV,* R* The conjugal state. Milton. [E.] 
C^N'jy-ciAL-Ly, ad. Matrimonially ; connubially. 
CdN'jv-GiTB, V. a. [eonjugOf L.] f*. conjugated ; pp. 
CONJUGATING, CONJUGATED.] To Jow ; to docliue or in- 
flect verbs through their various terminations or modes 
and tenses. 

C6n'jv-o^tb, *. A word agreeing in derivation with 
another word. Bp. BramhaU. 

Cdn'jy-a-j^XE, 0. (Oeom.) A conjugate diameter is a right 
line bisecting the transverse diameter. — (Bou) Growing 
in pairs. 

CdN^ay-Gl^TlON, 71 . The act of conjugating ; union ; the 
form of inflecting verbs. 

a. [oe^jugiaHs. L.] OonjugaL MobU. 
Oqn-jOnot'. a, [eo^fwMtoJ, L.J Conjoined; united. 
t05if^jOROT,* E. A onion ; an association. Creeek. 
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CQN.jt}B:o^TlOir. (kqa-jiink^sbvn) a. Act of Joining ; state 
of being Joined; union: the congress of two planets in 
the same degree of the aodiac. — (Gram.) A pact of 
speech used to Join sentoaces, parts of saatoaces, and 
words. 

Cpif-jOwc^lVE, a. Closely nnited; subjunctive; con- 
necting together, as a conjunction. 

Cqn-jDnc'tivs-ly, ad. In conjunction or union. 
Cqn-jDno'tive-m&ss, n. The quality of joining, [n.] 
Gpn-jDnct'lv, ad. Jointly; in union. 

Cpn-jONoT'yRE, (k9n-J)inkt''y9r} n. A Joining together ; 
combination of events ; corgunction ; occasion ; critical 
time ; crisis. 

C6N-jy-RA'Ti9if, n. Act of conjuring. fltoJk — A magical 
form of words; an incantation ; enchantment:— a plot. 
Cqn-jCre^, V. a. [eoi^rof L.] [i, conjured; pp. con- 
juring, CONJURED.] To bind by an oath ; to summon in 
a sacred name , to enjoin solemnly. 
CoN'jyR^^^iin'Jvr) v. a. To influence by magic; to 

CliN'jyRE, (kiin'Jvr) v. n. To enchant ; to practise 
charms. 

fCpN^ORE'MENT, 71. Serious Injunction. Mdton. 
Cqn-jOr'BB»* n. One who solemnly enjoins or conjures. 
Smart. 

CftN'jyR-ER, (kSn'jvr-^r) n. An enchanter ; a juggler. 
Con-jO^ror,* n. (Law) One bound by oath with others. 
SmarL 

Cqn-nXs'cbnce, n. [cpti and naseor^ L.] Common birth 
or origiu; the act of growing togethor. 
CQN-Nls^gN-cv,* n. A growing together ; connascence. 
Browne. 

Cqn-nAte' [kpn-nat', & JF. P. J. B. F. Jo. K. Sm.; 
kfin'nat, Wb.] a. [con and tuUus, L.] Born with another , 
of the same birth. — (Bol) Growing together at the base. 
tCpN-Ni'TlQN,* TU State of being connate. More. 
CpN-NXT'y-EAii, (kpn-ndt'yv-r^l) a. Connected by nature , 
of tbe same nature. 

Cpsr-NXT-y-RXL'j-Ty, ti. State of being connatural. Hale. 
Cpn-nXt'v-ral-Ize, V. a. To connect by nature. Scott, 
Cpn-nXt'v-r^l-lv, «d. By nature ; originally. Hale. 
CpN-NXT'y-R-^L-Nfiss, n. Stale of being coniiuiurai. 
Cqn-nJBct', r, a. I coTinecf^ L. I [t, connccieo; pp. con- 
NscTiNo, CONNECTED.] To Joiu together, to combine, 
to Join , to link. 

CpN-NficT', V. R. To cohere , to bo joined. 
CpN-N£cT'^D,*p. o. Linked together , united; related. 
CpN-N£cT'?D-i.y,* ad. In a connected manner. 
CpN-N£cT'jNO,* p. a. Joining together , uniting. 
CpN-N£c'TipN, 71. Act of connecting, slate of being 
connected , union , junction , intercourse ; comraunira- 
tion , relation , relative , family : — written also connexion. 
CpN-N£c'TjVE, a. Having the power of connecting. 
Cpn-n£c'tjve, 71. That which connects, a corgunction. 
— (Bot.) The fleshy part that combines tbe two lobes of 
an antber. 

CpN-N£c'TtVE-i.y, ad. In conjunction. Swifl. 
fCpN-NfiX', V. a. [co7inezum. L.] To connect. Hale. 
CpN-Nfix'ipN, (kon-nSk'shyn) n. Act of connecting* 
union , junction, connection. See Connection. 
CpN-Nfix'jVE, (kyn-n^ks'iv) a. Connective. fFatts. 
fCpN-Njc-TX^TipN, 71. [connteto, L.] A winking. Bailey. 
CpN-NrvANCE, n. The act of conniving, voluntary 
blindness , pretended ignorance , forbearance. 
CpN-NiVE', V. n. [coTuuveOj L.] [i. connived; pp, con- 
niving, CONNIVED.] To permit or allow by pretending 
blindness or ignorance ; to wink ; to forbear to see. 
CpN-Nl'v^N-oy, 71. Connivance. Bacon. 

Cppf-Nl'VJpNT, a. Forbearing to see; formed like, or 
winking like, the eyelids. Mdton. [b.J — (BoU) Conver- 
gent, as tbe anther of a potato blossom. 

CpN-Nlv'B£'» »• One who connives. * 

||C6n-no;8-seOr^, or C6N-Nojs-8EtJRSfk5n-nys-sflr', P. 
J. F. Wb.t k5-n(8-ear', W.Ja.i kS-nis-sflr', S.; kbn'is-sQr, 
E, f kbn-n|8-Bar% K. ,* kQn-nas-sUr', Sw.l n. [connoisaeur, 
from eonnottrej Fr., to fciwno.] One versed in the fine arts , 
a judge in the fine arts, letters, or literature ; a critic. — 
A French word nearly Anglicized. 
||CdN-NOi8-SE0E'SHfP, (kSn-nis-sfir'shlp) ru The skill of 
a connoisseur. 

tC6N'Np-TATE, V. a. [eon and nota, jU] To Imply ; to be- 
token. Hammond. 

fCGN-Np-TX'TipNjn. Inference ; illation. Hole, 
fCpN-NOTE', o. a. To imply ; to betoken. SoiUh. 
Cpn-kO'b;-AL, a. filatrimonlal ; nuptial ; conjugal. 
CpN-Nfl-MB-RA'TipN, 7u A reckoning together. Parson. 
OdN'NV, a. J^ve , fine, Grose. [North of England.] 
Cd-Np-HE'LfX,* 71. (Conch.) A genus of shells. Brands. 
Co'NpiD, 71. [Kcovusidfif,] (Oeom.) That which resembles 
a cone; a solid formed by the revolution of a conic 
section about Its axis. 

Cd'NdlD,'*' a. Lika a cone ; applied to the surface gen- 
erated by the revolution of a conic section about its axis 
P.Oye. 
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Do NftlD'AL,* «. (But,) Approaching to a conical form. 

JP ChfDt 

Cp-ir5lD')-0Al«i o* Approadiing to a conic fona ; conoldaL 
CO-N6tf >^If££^* n. A Joint nominee. Ktrbv. 

Cd' 2961*3,* n. [Ktivioif/.] (,£nu) A genus of dipterous in- 
sects BTUTUtCt 

Cqn-quad'bAte,* (k^n-kwSd'rtt) v, a, To reduce to a 
square. [R.] 

tCpN-QuX8^SAT£, o. o. [ccmtfKOMO, L.] To Shake. Harvey. 
tCPN-aa^s-SA'TiQN, n. Adtation : concussion. BaUey. 
’|C6n'qu¥B, [kSnk^^r, S.J.i kSng'kw^r, F . ; kBngk^fr er 
kBng'kw^r, Ja. f kOng'k^T, Sm.] v. a. [confturere, L, ; 
eanquertr, fV.J [i. cowquaaxDj pp. coKqUMRtna, cow- 
qvxRMD.J To gain by conquest ; to overcome ; to subdue ; 
to subjugate : to vanquish ; to surmount. 

I CdN'QUi^B, (kBng'k^r) v. n. To overcome. SAai. 
C6N'<iU^Br-^-BLE, <u That m^ be conquered. 
C6 n'qupb-vblb-n& 88 a. Possibility of being over- 
come. 


|jC6N'QupB-VBLB-N&88 a. Possibility of being over- 
come. 

I CdN'auipBBO,* (kBng^kgird) p. a. Subdued ; vanquished. 
C5 n'qvpr-£ 8S, a. She who conquers. Fairfax, ’ 

C6n'qu£B-1ng,* (kBng^k^r-lng) p. a. Subduing over- 
coming. 

IjCdN^QUfB-QR, (kBng'k^-qr) a. One who conquers. 
C&N'Qu£aT, (k&ng'kwdst) a. Act of conquering ; acqui- 
sition by victory j victory; subjugation. — (l^eudoi hue) 
Purchase. 

C5N-8^N-evfN^9-.fL,'*' n. Consanguineous. Brovme. [rO 
tC9N-sXN^ou)N£D,* (k 9 n-i^'gutnd) a. Related by blood. 

Brovme. a 

CdN-s.^-GVlK'9-otJs, a. [eonsaagatneus, L.] Related by 
blood ; of the same blood. Shak, 

C6N-a4N-oulN'i-Ty, a. Relationship by blood. 
tCpN-aXB-cj-Ni'TlQN, a. [consamao, L.] The act of 


jntching together. Bailey. 

CoN'scipNCB, (kBn^shens) a. [eim«cieneui,L.] [fConscious- 
ness, Hebrews^ The faculty of judging of one’s conduct 
with reference to some standard of right and wrong ; the 
moral sense ; Justice ; real sentiment ; scruple , equity ; 
difficulty. — (^f. law) Court of conscience, a court for 
the recovery of small debts. Brande. 

CdN^sciJSSNCBj), (kdn^sh^nst) a. Having conscience. 

South. 

CdN'sci^NCB-Lfiss,* (k5n^shens-l€s) a. Having no con- 
science. Hooker. 

C6N'sci^:NCE-PEddr,* a. Proof against conscience. Cole- 
ndge. 

K’ftN'sciipNT, (kBn'sh^nt) a. Conscious. Bacon, 

CttN-sci-fiN'Tioys, (k5n-sh9-€n'8h9s) o. Adhering or con- 
formed to the dictates of conscience ; scrupulous , just , pursuantly , accordingly : therefore, 
exact. PCjr “ From an ignorance of the pnnciples of CoN's^-QufeNT-Nfiss, a. Consequence ; consecution. 

f tronunemtion, we not unfrequently hear the second syl- '|C9N-8 £r'tiqn, n. Junction ; adaptation, young. 
able of this word sounded ee, witiiout the aspiration.” Con-s£rv'A'BLE, o. Capable of being preserved. 

Walker. CQN-sfiR'VAN-cy, a. Conservation, preservation, par- 

CSN-scj-ftN'Tiovs-iaV, (kBn-sh^-dn'shys-l?) od. In a con- ticularly of fish in the River Thames, for which the 
scientious manner ; according to conscience. lord mayor of London holds courts of contervancy. 

0dN-8Cl-£N^Tlovs-N£s8. (kSn-sh^-^n^sh^s-nSs) n, dual- Cpx-sfcR'V.^NT, a. That preserves or continues. Puller. 

ity of being conscientious; scrupulousness. C6 n-sj?R-va'TIPN, tu Act of preserving, preservation. 

CdN^sciQlf-^-BLE, (kBn'shyn-a-bl) a. Reasonable; just; CdN-si^R-vA'TipN-AL,’*' a. Tending to preserve. Ch. Ob. 
according to conscience. SAak. [r.] CpN-skRV^i^-TTsM,* n. The principles of the conservative 

f CdN'scipM-4.-Bl«E-BfiS8, H. Reasonableness. Bailey. party. Qu.' Bev. 

C&N^scipN-i-BLY, ad. Reasonably ; justly. Bp. Taylor. CpN-skRV'vTiVE. a. Having power or tendency to pre- 
IdN^scioys. (kSn'sbys) a. [eoneaus, L.] Knowing one’s serve, preservative: adbenng to existing institutions; 

own thoughts; knowing by mental perception, or from opposing reform or change. 

memory ; admitted to we knowledge of any thing; ap- Cpn-s£rv'a-tIve,* n. That which preserves. Bp. Taylor. 
pnxed ; aware ; sensible. — One opposed to political changes in the state or 

Oon'scioys-LY, (kBn'shys-ly) ad. In a conscious manner. government ; a tory ; a preserver. Qu. Ren. 
CdN^scioys-Nfiss, (kSn^shys-nSs) %, State of being con- Con'8?r-va-tpr, n, A preserver ; one who has the care 
scious ; the perception of what passes in one’s own or office of keeping from detriment, 
mind ; conscience. CpN-s£R'yA-Tp-RV, n. A place where any thing is kept 

C5n'8CBIpt, o. feoiMenfro, eoneeriptue, L.] Written : in a manner proper to its peculiar nature ; a greenhouse, 

^registered ; enroll^ — Coneenpt fathers, the senators of or a place for preserving plants attached to one. 

ancient Rome. Cpn-ser'va-tp-bv, a. Conservative. Bailey, [r.] 

CdN'sCElPT, w. One enrolled to serve as a soldier In the Cpn-sSr'va-trIx,* n. A female who preserves. Perry. 

army, particularly apidied to the recruits of the French cpN-sfeRVE', v. a. [conservo, L.j [i. oonsbrvxd ; pp. cow- 

armies. sBRvi wo, ooNsxBvxn.J To preserve ; to candy or to pickle 

Oppr-HCElP'Tipir, n. Act of enrolling or registering, as fruit. Skak. 
soldiers; the pwsons enrolled; a compulsory enrol- CdN’skRyE, n. That which is conserved, as a sweetmeat, 
ment by means of sugar ; a preserve. 

C6n^B¥-CR1te, V. 0. [eaneeero.l^ [i. oowiborxtkd ; pp. CPN-8 £bv^£R, n. One who conserves. 
oowsxGRATiwo, oowsBCRATBO.J To majce sacred ; to ap- jCpN-sfis'sipN, (kyn-sdsh'yn) n. [coneeseie, L.] A sit* 
propriate to sacred uses ; to dedicate ; to devote ; to ting together. Bailey. 

hallow ; to canonize. tCpN-sfis'spR, n. One who sits with others. Bealey. [B.] 

C5if^89-0EXTE, a. Consecrated ; sacred ; devoted. Shak, CpN-slD^yR, v. a. [considero, L.] [t. oowsidsrxd; pp, 
C5if'8B-0BXx-Bi>,* p. a. Made sacred; devoted; canon- oowsiokriwo, cowsidkrxd.] To think upon with core: 

lB«d. to ponder ; to reflect upon ; to meditate ; to have regard 

C5BHlB~0RlT^Bi>-if£88,* n. State of being consecrated. to ; to requite. 

eSmU. Cpif-8lD']9R. v.n. To think maturely; to deliberate; to 

Cdif-B9-0BX’Tipif, w. The act of conseeratlng, or of set- reflect, 
ting apart a person or thing to the service or worship of CpN-slD^ yR-A-BZ.E, a. Worthy of being considered} 
Qod ; dedication to a sacred use ; canonization. respectable ; important ; valuable ; more than a little* 

OdN'SB-Oiti^pBy ». One who consecrates. Cpn- 8 !d’£r- 4 .-ble-n£s 8, n. Importance ; moment. 

C5b^1B-0BA-tp-RT^, a. Making sacred. Bp. Morten, [b.] Cpn-8Id^£r-VBLT, ad. In a considerable degree. 

Cdif-sBO-TA'NB-ohs,* 0. Following of course. BlovaO. Cpn-sId'BB-^nce, n. Consideration. SAak. Ee. Rm. [R.] 


||C5K'8BO-T4t-BV, [kbn's^k-tg-ry, S. W. P. F. Ja. K, f k9B* 
siik^tfb^, 0. [ooneectariue, L. J Consequent ; follow- 
log. Braiane. [B*] 

IICdB’sRo-TA'BYi R* Deduction from premises ; corollary. 
Hales, [r.] 

06jr-s9-cC'TipK, n. [eanseeutto, L.] Train of conse- 
quences; succession. — (jSstran.) The month of coassci*- 
tion is the lunar month as reckoned from one conjunc- 
tion with the sun to another. 

OpN-sfic'v-TfVE, a. [oans^eutif, Fr.7 Following in tram ; 
successive ; consequential ; succeeaing. 

CpN-8£c'v-TlVE-LV, ad. By way of consequence or con- 
cession ; not antecedently ; not casually. Boyle. 

CpN-sfic’V'TlVB-Mfiss,* n, duality of being consecutive. 
Dr. Alien. 

fCpN-sfiM'l-NlTE, V. 0. [eoAsemmo, L.] To sow together. 
Bailey. 

tCpN.8£N^8lpN, (kpn-sin'shun) n. Consent. Bentley. 

tCpN-sfiNS'v--^L,* a, (Cmil law) Implying consent. Bou- 
vter. 

CpN-sfiNT', n, [consensus, L,] Act of yielding or con- 
senting ; concord ; agreement ; compliance ; assent ; 
acquiescence ; concurrence ; approval ; joint Deration. 

CpN-sfiNT', V. n. [i. cowfxwTxo ; pp. cowtxwTiwa, cow- 
sxwTXD.] To be of tlie same mind ; to yield , to give 
consent ; to assent ; to acquiesce ; to comply ; to agree ; 
to accede. 

C5N-s£N-TA^NB-ot78, 0. Agreeable to ; consistent with. 

CdN-S¥N-Ti'N9-oDs-LV, ad. Agreeably; consistently 
Boyl^ 

C6N-8£N-TX'Ny-oD8-Nfi8S, «. Agreement. Bailey, 

CpN-sfiNT':i^R, n. One who consents. 

Cpn-s£n'ti^;nt, (k9n-86n'8h9nt) a. Agreeing. Pearson, 

C6N'8y-Qu£NCE, (k5n'B9-kw6n8) n. [eonsequentia, L.] 
That which follows from any cause ; event ; effect pro- 
duced ; result ; issue ; the last proposition of a syllo- 
gism , rational deduction or inference ; concatenation of 
causes and effects , importance ; moment. 


a cause. 

C6N'8E-QirBNT, n. Consequence ; effect. Hooker. 

C6N-sy-Qu£N'TiAL, (kbn-s^-kwSn'shgl) a. Following as 
the effect, important, conceited; pompous. 

CdN-sy-QUCN'TiAL-LV) od. By consequence; in the order 
of events , pompously. 

CdN-S]?-Qu£N'TiXL-Nfiss, n. The being consequential. 

G6N^8i-ptj£NT-LY, ad. By consequence ; in consequence ; 
pursuantly , accordingly ; therefore. 
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prized ; aware ; sensible. 

Oon'scioys-LY, (kfin'shus-l?) ad. In a conscious manner. 

CdN^scioys-Nfiss, (kSn^shvs-nSs) w. State of being con- 
scious ; the perception of what passes in one’s own 
mind ; conscience. 

CfrN^scBlPT, a. [eonseribo, eonseriptus, L.] Written; 
^registered; enroll^ — Conseryyt fathers, the senators of 
ancient Rome. 

C6n'sce1pt. n. One enrolled to serve as a soldier In the 
army, particularly apidied to the recruits of the French 
armies. 

CpN-HCBlP’Tipir, n. Act of enrolling or registering, as 
soldiers ; the pmaons enrolled ; a compulsory enrol- 
ment 

C6n^BB-CB1te, V. a, [eonseero, [u oowixaaxTxo ; pp. 
oowsxGRATiwo, oowsBCRATxo.j To majce sacred ; to ap- 
propriate to aacred uses ; to dedicate ; to devote ; to 
nallow ; to canonize. 

C5h^8F.€rAtb, a. Consecrated ; sacred ; devoted. SAak. 

C5if'aB-0BAx-Bi>,* p, a. Made aacred ; devoted ; canon- 
ized. 

CdB-SR-ORlT^RD-ifBaa,* n. State of being consecrated. 
eSwit 

Cdif-B9-0BA'Tlpif, n. The act of consecrating, or of act- 
ting apart a person or thing to the service or worship of 
Qod ; dedication to a sacred use ; canonization. 

CdN'SR-OBi-TpB, n. One who consecrates. 

C5b^bB-CBA-tp-bt, a. Making sacred. Bp. Morton. [B.] 

Cdif-sRo-TA^NB-ohs,* a. Following of course. Blount. 
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0 . Having, ta given to, consideration} 
serious ; thoughtfl&l } prudent } deliberate ; calm} quiet; 
regardful. 

CQN-«lD'ipBr^T*-LV, od. Calmly ; prudently ; deliberately. 
CpM-a2i>'¥R-A‘^K'N&8B, a. Prudence ; deliberation. 
C<;>N-sii>- 9 B-A^TipN, n. Act of considering: reflection; 
mature thought ; deliberation ; contemplation^ iinpor> 
tance ; an equivalent ; compensation. — (Lots) The mate- 
rial cause of a contract, without which no contract is bind- 
ing ; an equivalent. 

fCQur-slo'jga-A-^ivn, a. Considerate. B. Joruon. 
CQN-slD'go-i-TQE, a. One who reflects. Browne, [r.] 
CQN-siD'jgR-¥h] a. One who considers. 

CQN-s1d'9R-1no, prep. If allowance be made for; as, 
considering the weakness of our nature.” Spectator. 
CQN-siD'J^R-iNG, a. Hesitation ; doubt, reflection. Shak. 
C<?N-aiD'jpR-iNo-iiV, ad. With consideration. B^le Duty 
of Man. 

Oqn-sign', (kon-sInO v. a. [consist. L.] [t. ooasioaao; 
pp. coatiorriNO, coasioNao.] To give to another in a 
formal manner ; to transfer ; to give in trust , to commit ; 
to intrust. 

(kcn-aInO «• a. To submit ; to sign. Shak. 
fCpN-siG'NA-TA-RV* n* One to whom is consigned any 
trust or business. Jenkins. 
fC«3N-S}0-NA'TiQN, a. Consignment. Bp. Taylor. 
Cqn-s1g'na-t 0R£, a. A full or Joint signature. Cotgrave. 
C5iv-b|GN-££^.^ (kSn-e^-nfiO a. A person to whom some- 
thing IB consigned. Hamilton. 

Cqn-sign^ 9R,* (kon-sln^^r) a. One who consims. SmarL 
C6N-sfG-Nlf'(-C^NT,* a. Expressing joint signification. 
Spelman. 

CpN-sIO-Nl'FJ-cX'TlQN, a. Joint signification. Harris. 
CoN<8)G-NiF'}-CA-TlVE,* o. Having the same meaning. 
Maunder. 

OpN-slG'Ni-F?,* V. a. To denote a joint signification. H. 
Tooke. 

CpN-slGN'M¥NT, (kcn-sln'm^nt) a. Act of consimiing; 
thing consigned , a writing by which a thing is con- 
signed. 

COn-sign-or',* (k5n-89-ndr0 [kBn-s^ndr', Jo. Sm.; kvn- 
sln'vr, K. Wb. Qrabb.] n. (Late) He who makes a con- 
signment. Bouvier. 

CpN-BlM^l-L^R, a. [consimUiSf L.] Having a common 
resemblance. Bailey. [r.J 

C5N-Sf->ilL'|-T0DE, n. Joint resemblance. Cotgraee. [R.J 
fCSN-sj-MlL'i-TV, n. Joint resemblance. Aubrey. 
CpN-sIsT', r. a. [consistOf L,] [i. consisted ; consist- 
iNo, CONSISTED.] To subslst , to bo comprised , to be 
composed ; to coexist , to be consistent or compatible ; to 
agree. 

CpN-sisT'?NOE, in. The state of being consistent ; state 
CpN-slsT'^N-cv, i in which the parts of a body remain 
fixed ; degree of density , substance ; durable or lasting 
state ; congruity , uniformity. 

CpN-s(sT'$NT, a. Agreeing together ; not opposed to; ac- 
cordant , not contradictory ; firm ; not fluid. 
CpN-siST'^NT-LV, ad. In a consistent manner. 
C 6 n-S|S-to'ri-ai*, a. Relating to a consistory. 
CoN-sjs-TO'Ri-AN, o. Relating to an order of Presbyterian 
assemblies, consistorial. Bp. Bancroft, [r.] 
||C 6 n'si 8 -TP-rv, or CpN-sls'xp-RY, [k8n'8j8-tyr-9, S. W. P. 
J. F. Ja. i k9n-sl8't9-r9, E. K. Sm. Wb.) n. [consutorium, 
L.] The place of Justice in an ecclesiastical court; the 
court Itself , an assembly of ecclesiastical persons ; an 
assembly of cardinals ; any solemn assembly. 
l|CdN' 8 | 8 -Tp-EV)* a* Noting an ecclesiastical court. Braade. 
CpN-80'ci-ATE, (k9n-86'sh9-^t) n. A partner; an associate. 
Hay tear d. [r,J 

Cpn-so'cJ-Ate, (k 9 n- 86 ' 8 h 9 -at) v. a. [coiwocio, [*. con- 
iocixted; pp. CONBOOIA.T1NO, coNsocif TED.] To Unite; 
to join ; to cement; to associate. Burnet. 
CpN-so'c|-XTE, (k 9 n-« 6 'sh 9 -ttt) v. n. To coalesce. 
CpN-s6-cj-A'TipN, (k9n-s5-8h9-a'8h9n) n. Alliance ; union ; 
intimacy ; association. Wotton. — (U. S.) An ecclesiastical 
body pr convention. Dioigkt 

CpN-so-cj-i'TipN-^L,* o. Rulati^ to a consociation. — 
A word sometimes used in New England, particularly in 
Connecticut, in relation to ecolesjosticai afilairs. 
CpN-sdL^^-BLE, 0 . That may be consoled or comforted. 
tC5N'sp-LATE, V. a. To comfort; to console. Shak. 
CPn-sp-Ll'TipN, a. Comfort; alleviation of sorrow; 
solace. 

CdN'sp-Li-TpR, n. A comforter. Coigrave. fR.] 
Cppr-s6L'A-Tp-RV, [kvn-sSl'Mvn*-?, JT. J. K F. Ja. K. 
Sm. R. Wb, { kon-ed'lft-tvr-?) S. P.] a. Affording conso- 
lation or comfort ; comforting. MiWm. 

A consolatory discourse. MiUon. 
Opn-s5ls', V. a, [oonsolor. L.] [t, consoled; pp. ooir- 
soLiNO, oozrsoLEo.j To solace ; to comfort ; to cheer; to 
soothe. 

CdN^sdLS, n. [Fr.] (Arch.) An ornament cut upon the 
key of an arch in the form of a bracket or shoulder- 
piece ; a bracket for the support of a canopy, balcony, dec* 


Opif-sdL'liR, a. One who consoles or gives comfort 
CpN-sdL'l-DANT,* a. That which oonsolidates. 
Cpif-sdL'i-DANT, 0 . Tending to consolidate. Smart. 
Cpn-«5l^1-dATB, V, a. [eoneoUder, Fr.] JjL consouuatbo; 
pp, ooNsoLiOATiNo, ooifsoLiDxTSD.l To make solid oi 
compact; to form into a compact 1body; to harden; to 
unite into one. 

GpN-a5i.'}-DATS, V. a. To grow firm. hariL or solid. 
GpN-s5L^i-DATE, a. Gonsolldated. Str T, EAyot, [R.] 
GpN-sdL'f-DAT-9D,*p. 0 . Made solid ; collected togMber; 

united into one ; as, ** a eonsoUdatedfiind.” Brande. 
CpN-sdL-f-DA'TipDT, a. The act of consolidating; state 
of being consolidated ; solidity. 

GpN-86i,'}-»A-TJVE, a. A consolidating medicine. Bat- 
ley. 

Cpn-86l'ing,* p. a. Affording consolation ; comforting. 
Cqn-85l^',^ or a. pi. A sort of transferable 

stocks ; a term used to denote a considerable portion of tlie 
public debt of Great Britain, more correctly known as 
the three per cent, consolidated annuities. P. Cyc. 
GdN^BQ-NANCE, I n. Agreement of simultaneous sounds ; 
C6 n'8^nan-cy, i concord , harmony ; consistency ; 
congruence; agreement. 

GftN'ap-NANT, a. [consonansf L.] Accordant; harmonious ; 
consistent, agreeing. 

C5n'8Q-nant, n. A letter which is sounded with a vowel, 
and cannot be perfectly sounded by itself. 
G6 n-8P-nXnt'ae,* a. Relating to, or partaking of the 
nature of, a consonant. Latham. 

C5n^8Q-nant-LY} ad. Consistently ; agreeably. 
CdN^s<?-N^NT-N£S3, R. Agreeabieness ; consistency. Bai- 
ley. 

GdN^sp-NODs, a. [eonsonus, L.1 Bymphonious. Bailey. 
tCQN-s5'Pl-ATE, V. a. To lull asieop. Cockeram. 
fCQN-ao-pi-A'TipN, n. The act of sleeping. Pope. 
fCfiN'sp-PiTE, V. a. [consopto, L.] To lull asleep. More. 
j06N'8p-plTE, a. Calmed , quieted. More. 
C6n-SP-pT'TIPN,* n. Same as consopialton. JodreVL. 
G6n's5rt, n. [consors^lj.) A companion ; partner ; gener- 
ally, a partner of the bed ; a wife or husband : — an ac- 
companying ship; concurrence. — Formerly used iur a 
company of musicians, or a concert. Eulesiasticus. 
CpN-SORT', V. n. [t. CONSORTED , pp. CONSORTlNO, CONSORT- 
ED.] To associate , to unite. Shak. 

CpN-soRT\ V. a. To join , to mix , to marry. MtUotu 
fCpN-SORT'A-BLE, a. Suitable, fit. fVotton, 
fCpN-soR'TipN, n. Fellowship; society. Brotonc. 
CdN^spKT-suiP, n. Fellowship, partnership. Bp. Halt. 
fCpN-spfic'TA-BLE, o. [conspectus, L.] Conspicuous. Bat- 
ley. 

tCpN-spfec'TipN, n. A seeing , a beholding. Coigrave 
tC6N-SP?C-T0'}-TY, ». Sight, view. Shak. 
■fCpN-SPfeR'sipN, n, [conspersio, L.1 A sprinkling. Badcy. 
tC6N'SPf-cO'|-Ty, n. Briglitnoss. Glanvdle. 
CpN-spIc'V'Oi'JS» «• [coiwptciiiw. L.] Obvious to the siglit; 

eminent , distinguished ; celebrated ; prominent. 
CpN-sPlc'v-oOs-LY, ad. In a conspicuous manner. 
Cpn-8PIc'v-oDs-n£ 88, n. Obviousness; eminence. 
CpN-8PlR'A-CY, n. Act of conspiring; a cabal ; a plot, a 
combination of persons for an evil purpose ; a tendency 
of many causes to one event. 
tCpN-spiR'ANT, a. Conspiring ; plotting. Shak. 
C6 n-sp}-Ra'tic>n, n. Conspiracy. Bp. Pearson. [r.J 
CQN-8PfR'A-T9R, n. One engaged in conspiracy. 
Cpiv-sPiRE', V. n. [consptro, L ] [l conbpirkd ; pp. cow 
SPIRING, CONSPIRED.] To Combine for some evil design 
as treason ; to concert a crime , to plot ; to concur to one 
end ; to tend ; to agree together. 

Cqn-spIre', V. a. To plot, to contrive. ShaL 
CQN-SPiR'ER, n. A conspirator. Shak. 

Gqn-spIr'ING, p. a. Making conspiracy; acting in the 
same direction ; as, conspiring forces. 

Cqn-spIr'}ng-ly, ad. Inn conspiring manner. MiUon. 
tC 6 N-sp}s- 8 A'Ti 9 N, n. A thickening. More. 
fCdN'sPVR-clTE, V. a. [conspurco, L.] To defile. Cocker- 
am. 

tC6N-apvR-ci'TiON, w. Defilement ; pollution. Bp. HalL 
C5m^stvble, (kan'st}i-bl) n. A high officer of the monar- 
chical establishments of Europe in the middle ages , a 
master of the horse, a commander of cavalry, or other 
officer of high rank : — now, an officer charged with the 
preservation of the peace ; a peace-officer. 
Con'8T.^-bl.Sr-v» w* Itiody or jurisdiction of consta- 
bles ; — constable wick. Burton, See Oowstarlewick. 
c6n^sta-ble-8IiTp, r. The ofiUce of a constable. Carew. 
CdN'sTA-BLE-wIoK, R. The district over which the au- 
thority oi a constable extends. Hale, 
CQB-sxXB'V'LA-BYt"' o. Relating to or consisting of edk- 
Btables. ^ Rev. 

C 6 jt'aT^N-oY, R. Cluali^ of being constant; stability; 
firmness ; lasting affection. 

c6n'8TANT,* r. a general law ; an invariable quantity or 
force. DevereU. 

C^w'sTX^NT, 0 . [eonstame, L.] Firm ; fixed ; unvaried ; un- 
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ehamglQf} uacbani^dln aflbction; perpetual; resolute; 
consistent ; steady ; persevering ; assiduous. 

€dN'BT4LirT LYt <*«• Continually; incessantly; uncbange- 
aWf ; perpetually ; patiently ; firmly. 

CdiffanTf* n» [Lj (Low) A species of certificate. JBfcia- 

liCpN-STfiL'LXTE, [kon-stin'ot, & W. P. F. Jo. MT. / kSn'- 
stel4it, am. ir*.--See OoifTSMPi.A.T».] e.n. [ometetiaftw, 
L.J To Join or concentrate light or lustre. BoyU. 
liQQN-aTfiL'LiTX, V. a. To unite several shining bodies in 
one splendor ; to decorate with stars. Brovne, [a.] 

^ A cluster of fixed stars, expressed 
and represented under the name and figure of some ani- 
mal, or other emblem ; an assemblage of splendors or ex- 
cellences. 

Cdtv-sTYR-Nl'Tiprr, a. [eonsteno^ L.] Astonishment; 

amaxement ; surprise ; terror ; alarm ; fi'ight. 
C6 n'8T|-pXte, ». o. [cosst^, L.] [i. coNSTirATSo; pp. 
corriTfPATirro, coifsxiPATxn.J To thicken ; to condense ; 
to stop up : to make costive. 

CdN-STi-Pl'TiQN, n. State of being constipated ; conden- 
sation; costiveness. 

CpN-8TtT'v-]?N-cv,* (kpn-etlt'yvi-^n-s^) a.- A body of con- 
stituents. Lord J. RvuttM, 

CpN-8TlT^V-YNT. (kon-etlt^yv-^nt) a. Elemental ; essential ; 

forming: constituting; establishing; constitutive. 
C9N-8T1x'V-¥NT, (kQnnatlt'yvi-^nt) n. The person or thing 
which constitutes : an elemental part ; one who deputes 
another to act for him ; an elector. 

C6n'sti-t0te, V, tu [amstifuo, [t. coasTiTUTai) ; pp, 
coRfTiTOTiiro, oowiTiTOTXD.j To Bet or fix ; to form or 
compose ; to appoint, depute, or empower. 
^dN^8T|-T0TE, a. An established law. Pruton, 
CdN'8T(-T€T-YR, n. One who constitutes or appoints. 
COn'sti-tOt-ing,* p. a. Giving existence ; establishing. 
C5N-aTi-lO'Tl<?N, w. The act of constituting , the thing 
constituted ; the corporeal frame ; the temper or temper- 
ament of the body or mind : — a form of government, par- 
ticularly that form, or that part of a form, which is consti- 
tuted by the people ; the fundamental laws of a nation, 
state, community, or society. 

C6n-«tj-t0^tipn-al, a. Inherent in the constitution ; 

consistent with the constitution ; legal ; fundamental. 
C 6 N-ST|-TC'Ti 9 N- 4 LL-f 8 T, a. A framer or favorer of a con- 
stitution ; an adherent to a constitution. Burke, 
C6n-sti-t0-tipn-Xl'|-tv,* n. Agreement or accordance 
with the constitution. Eld, Rev. Jp- This word, which 
is regularly formed from constitution^ or constitutional^ is 
much used in the United States, but comparatively tittle 
used in England. 

C6n-8TJ-tO'tiqn-^l-LY, ad. Agreeably to the constitu- 
tion. 

C6n-st[-tO'tipN-A-ry,* o. Constitutional. Marshall, [E.] 
CSpr-STj-TC'TipN-lST, n. An adherent to the constitution , 
a constitutionalist. Bolmgbroke. 
||C6rf'ST^T0-TprE,[k5n'8t9-ta-t|V, W.P.J. F.Ja. Sm, Wb.{ 
k 9 n-stIt'tv-tTv, 5.J a. Elemental ; essential ; having the 
power to enact or establish ; constituent. 
f|C:6ir^8Ti-T0-T|VE-LV,* od. In a constitutive manner. Har- 
rtngton, 

Cpn-strXin^, V. a. [contraindre, [i. constraiitxd ; 
pp. ooiviTEAiaiNO, coirsTRAiirsD.] To urge by force ; to 
confine by force; to oblige; to compel; to necessitate, 
to press : to constiinge. 

CpN.«TRAiN'VBLE, o. That may be constrained. 
Cpjr-8TEiiN'?i>-LY, ad. By constraint. Hooker. 
CQTf.8TRAiN^Eit, «. One who constrains. 
CON.«TRiiN'|NG,* ». o. Hindering by force j compelling. 
CpN-sTRAiNT', n. Compulsion ; force ; confinement. 
CpN-8TRXiN'T|VE, o. Having power to compel. Carew. [R.] 
CpN-STRlCT^, V. a. [eonstrmgOf constrictum, LJ [u con- 
sTaiOTxo J pp. coasTEicTiao, ooirsTaioTxn.] To bind , to 
cramp ; to contract. Jlrbutknot. 

CpN-STRtc'TipN, n. Contraction ; compression. Ray. 
Cpfr-€TRlc'TjVTB,* o. Tending to contract or compress. Sir 
T, ElyoU 

Cpn-8TeTc'tpr« n. He or that which compresses : — a term 
^iplied to die lai^r serpents, as the boa-eenatnetor. 
Cpw^Ti gN jiE^ V, a. leanstringOf L.] To compress ; to con- 

OpN-sTRfR'PYNT, 0 . Binding or compressing. Bacon. 
CpN-8TR0cT\ V, a, [construetuSf L,] [i. oonsnvoTzu ; pp. 
coivsTaoonira, coNiraocTKD.] To form with contrivance, 
as a machine ; to erect ; to build ; to compile ; to consti- 
tute. 

OpH-sTRtlCT^YR, «. One who constructs. 
Cpii-sTROc'Tipif. a. Act of constructing ; that which Is 
Constructed ; a nullding ; fabrication ;*/o«n of building ; 
the act of forming a aentence grammatically ; the feurm 
itself; the drawing of schemes, figures, Ac. ; the art of 
interpreting; interpretation; the meznin$, — (JSlgebra) 
ConotruetiaH yf equations is the reducing of algebraic 
equations to g«»ometric forms. 

CpR-STBfip'Tlpv-^, a. Relating to the Interpretation. 


OpK-aTRfio'TipK-taT,* a. One who adheres to a paitlcular 
construction. Upekur, 

CpN-STROp'TnrE, 0. Created or formed by construction ; 
that may be interpreted : not expressed, but inferred ; as, 
** eoastraetioe treason.*’ Burnet, 

OpN-sTRfio^T(ys-LY, ad. By construction. 
OpN-^TRfio'TiVS-Jtftsa,* a. (Phren.) The fiiculty of con- 
structing, or a genius for arcnitecture. Combe, 
CpN-8TR0oT^VBB| (k9n-8trakt'yvr) n. A structure. Black- 
more. [R.] 

CdN'BTRfiB, rkbn'strfi, P. J. F. Jo. Wb. ) kbn'atrfi, F.Sm.f 
kSn^styr, & jSL f kSn'strfl. or kSu'stvr, fK] v, a. [cojistruof 
L.] [i. ooHSTEOxn ; pp. ooifSTBUiNo, coirtTEUXo.] To put 
into proper order, as words ; to ioterpret , to explain. 
CdN^STV-PRXTE, V. a. [eonstuproj L.J ft* conitupratxd , 
pp, ooasTuraATiao, ooasTUpaATxo.J To violate ; to de- 
bauch. Bale, 

C6N-8Tv-PRi'TipN, a. Violation ; defilement. Bp, HaU, 
C6n-SVB-s18T', V. n. To exist together. Search. jR.] 
G5 n-SVB-8TXn'ti^L, a. [eonsubstantialist L.] Having the 
same essence or substance , being of the same nature. 
CdN-8VB-6TAN'Ti^L-l8T, n. A believer in consubstaiitia- 
tion. Barrow. 

C6N-8VB-8TXN-Tl-XL'^Ty, ( kSn-spb-Btan-sh^-ar^-fo ) n. 
Uuality of being consubstantial ; participation of tho 
same nature. 

C5n-svb-stXn^ti^-ly,* od. In a consubstantial manner. 
Qu. Rev. 

C6N-SVB-8TiN'TJ-iTE, f kBn-syb-stan'sli^-at) v. a. To 
unite in one common substance or nature. Hamaiond. 
OdNHBVB-STXN^X{-AT£, V. n, To profeso consubstuntiaUon. 
Dryden. [R.] 

CSn-svb-stXn'TJ-^TK, o. United ; consubstantial. Felt- 
ham, 

C6N-sVB-STXN-T|-i'TipN, ( kSn-syb-stSln-sh^-a'shun ) n 
The substantial presence of tho body and blood of Christ 
in the eucharist, together with the substance of bread 
and wine, according to the doctrine of Luther. 
C6N^aUY-TUDE,*(k5n'8W9-tad) n. [cowuetudoy L.] Custom. 
Scott. [R.] 

C6n-SU¥-Tu'dJ-NAL,* a. Same as consuetudinary. Synart. 
C6N-sU¥-T0'Di-N^-RV, n. A ntual of customary devo- 
tions. Baker. [R.J 

C6N-sU¥-T0'Di-NA-BY,* (kbn-swf-ta'dy-n^-r?) a. Custom- 
ary. Smart. [R.] 

CdN'avii, n. [consul. L.] pi. consuls. One of the two 
chief magistrates orthe ancient Roman republic : — one of 
the three chief magistrates of France from 1799 to 1804 ; — 
an officer commissioned in foreign countries, whose func- 
tions partake of both a diplomatic and a commercial char- 
acter, but whose chief duty it is to protect the commerce 
of his country. 

C6N'svL-ApE,* n. A duty paid by merchants for the pro- 
tection of their property m a foreign place. Smart, 
C6 n'sv-L 4E, [kSn'sby-lyr, S. fV. J. F., ken'sy-lyr, P. EL 
Jo. K. Sm. IVb.'l a. Relating to a consul , of the rank 
or authority of a consul. 

C6 n'svl-XT£, n. The office of consul , consulship. Addison. 
CdN^syL-8HlP, R. The office of consul ; consulate. B.Jon- 
son. 

CpN-sCLT', V. n. [consultOy L,] [i. consulted , pp. consult 
iNo, CONSULTED.] To BCck counsel or advice, to deliber 
ate ; to debate ; to take counsel together. 

Cpn-sDlt', V. a. To ask advice of, to regard. 

C6 n' 8VLT, [kSn'sylt, F.Ja. K.i kyn-shlt', S. Sm. Wb.i 
kbn'sylt orKQn-oUlV.fV. P,] n. The act or effect of con- 
sulting ; a council. Ihyden. [Used in poetry.] 
C5N-8VL-Ti'TipN^ a. The act of consulting , secret delib- 
eration; a council. — (Law) A kind of writ, a meeting 
of counsel, engaged in a suit, for deliberating on the mode 
of proceeding. • 

CpN-sDLT'A-TlVE, a. Having the privilege of consulting , 
relating to consultation. Bp. Bramhall. 

Cpn-«Dlt’ 9 b, n. One who consults. DetU, 
CpN-sOLT'jNO,* p. a. Giving or receiving counseL — A 
consulting physieuin is one who consults or visits with the 
attending practitioner. 

OpN-sfJM^^-BLB, a. That may be consumed. 

CpN-sOME% V. a. [consumof L.J [l consumed ,pp. consum- 
ing, consumed.] To waste: to spend; to exhaust, to 
swallow up ; to imbibe , to destrew. 

CpN-stlME^ V. n. To waste away. Shak. 

CpN-sOM'YR, n. One w'ho consumes or wastes. 
Cpn-sCm^kXte, [kyn-shm^mSt, fF. £. F. Jo. Sm. R. f kgn~ 
sQm'met, A J.} k9n'sym-mSt, JT. fFb.—.Bee Contxm- 
ELATs.] V. a. [eonsummOf L.J [L consummated ; pp. 
CONSUMMATING, CONSUMMATED.] To Complete ; to per- 
fect ; to finish ; to accomplish. 
epN-sOM^MATE, a. Compete ; perfect ; finished. 
CpN-8t)M'M^TE-LY, ad. Perfectly ; completely. JFarton. 
OOir-svM-MX'TipN, n. Act of consummating; completion ; 

perfection ; the end of the world ; death ; end or life. 
llOpN-stJMP^TXplf, (kyn-sam'shvB) h. Act of consuming; 
state of being consumed ; decay , progressive emaciation , 
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a decline or wasting away, particularly by a diseased 
state of the lungs ; a pulmonary disease ; phthisU. 
(|CQN-sOMP^TiQiir> 4 -RY»a> Relating to, or partaking of, con« 
sumption. Bp, Oi»ud§n, [R.! 

)jCc>N-»DaiP'Tj'Vlc, (k9n>8am^iv) a. Destructive ; wasting; 

diseased with a consumption. Harvey, 
IICqn-sCmp'tjve-lv, ad. In a consumptive way. 
fjCQN-siJaiP'TjvE-Nfias, 1*. A tendency to consumption. 
iC^N>s 0 'T(LiB, 0. [eonaiuiUMj L.] Stitched tojjMther. Badey. 
ICQN-tXb'v-lAte, V, a, [eontMbviOf L.] To floor with 
boards. Oayton, 

tCQN-TXB-v-l'X^'TlQN, n. Act of boarding a floor. Bailey. 
CdN^TXoT, n. [contaetust L.] State of touching; touch; 
close union ; Juncture. 

tCON-TXc'TipN, tt. The act of touching. Browne. 
C<?N-TX'< 5 ilplf^ (kon-t&'Jijin) n. [eontagiOf L.l The commu^ 
nication of disease from one person to another by contact, 
direct or indirect; infection; propagation of mischief , 
pestilence. 

Cgw-TX'pipNED,* (k9n-ta'jvnd) a. Infected with conta- 
gion. freat. Rev. 

CpN-TA'piovs, (kon-ta'Jys) a. Capable of being transmit- 
ted by contact ; caught by approach ; pestilential ; infec- 
tious. 

CpN-TX'piov 8 -LV,* ad. By means or way of contagion. 
Dr. jSUm. 

CpN-TX'piovs-Nhsa, n. The (mality of being contagious. 
CPN-TAin^, V. a. [contxiteOf L.j [u ooittaiwed; pp. cotr- 
TAimifo, coiTTAiiTSD.] To hold, as a vessel ; to compre- 
hend ; to comprise, as a writing ; to include ; to embrace ; 
to restrain. 

Cpn-tAin', V. n. To live in continence. 1 Cor. 
Cpjv-TAiN'^-BLE, a. That can be contained. Boyle. 
Cpn-tAined',* (k 9 n-tand 0 p. a. Held in a vessel ; com- 
prised. 

CpN-TAiN'^iR,* n. He or that which contains. Danid. 
CpN-TAiB’^lNP,'^p. 0. Holding; comprising, restraining. 
Cpn-tXm'i-nAte, V. a. [coTitamtno, L.] [t. coNTAMraATjco ; 
pp. ooifTAMiWATiifo, couTAMiirATBo.] To defile ; to pol- 
lute j to corrupt ; to infect : to vitiate ; to taint 
CPN-tXm'i-n^te, tt. Defiled; contaminated. Shak. 
CpN-TXM'i-IfAT-TjiD,* p. tt. Defiled, polluted; corrupted. 
CpN-TXM'i-NAT-jNG,* p. tt. Defiling; polluting; corrupt- 
ing. 

CpN-TXwt-l-NA'TipN, n. Act of contaminating , pollution. 
Cpn-tAm'j-NVtIve,* tt. Causing contamination. fVest. 
Rev. 

Cpn-tAn'k?b-oD 8 ,* tt. Vile or execrable in the highest 
degree. Bicheno. [Ireland.] Written also cantankerous. 
fCSN'TECK, n. dunrrel ; contention, ^enaer. 
fCpN-Tfec'TipN, n. [conUgo, contectunij L.] A covering. 
Browne. 

fOpN-TfiM'^R-ATE, V. a. [contCTTWTO, L.] To pollute. Badey. 
CpN-TfiMN', (k9n-t5m')®. a- { contemno ^ u .'\ [». contemned , 
pp. CONTEMNING, CONTEMNED.] To deSpiSe , tO Slight; tO 

scorn ; to disregard ; to disdain. 

CpN-T£M'N?R, fk9n-t6m'n9r) n. One who contemns 
CpN-TfiM'NlNO,* p. tt. Despising; slighting. Ash. 
CpN-Ttift'NiNG-LV,* ad. With contempt or slight. 
Cpn-t£m'P¥E, tJ. 0. \contemperOj L.l [u coNTEMPEaEo ; 
pp. ooNTEMPEWNo, coKTEMPERED.J To moderate ; to 
temper. Ray. [R.] 

CpN-TfiM^p^R-l-MfiNT, n. Temperament. JDerham. 
CpN-TfiM'p]pR-ATE, t». tt. To temper. Brotone. [r.] 
CpN-TfiM-P^R-A'Tipw, n. Act of moderating or tempering , 
proportion. Hale. 

Cpn-t£m'plAte, [k9n-t6m'pl^ S. W. P. J. E. F. Jo. Sm. ; 
k 5 n't 9 m-plat or k9n-tSm'pIat, K.; kSn't^m-plat, fFb.] v.a. 
[eontcmplor^ L.] [t. contemplated , pp. contemplat/no, 
00NTEMP1.ATEP.] To conslder with continued attention , 
to study , to muse ; to meditate ; to purpose. 

pO" “ There is a very prevailing proiiensity to pronounce 
this word with the accent on the first syllable — a propen- 
sity which ought to be checked by every lover of the har- 
mony of language.” Walker. — A similar “propensity” 
extends also to the following verbs, viz., compensate, confis- 
cate, constellate, consummate, demonstrate, dcepumate, ei- 
jmrgate, and extirpate. With respect to all these words, 
Dr. Webster places the accent on the first syllable; 
yet the English ortholipists, with little variation, place 
U on the second syllable. 

Con-tEm'plAte, V. n. To muse ; to meditate ; to think. 
C 9 N-TfiM'PLAT-?D,*p.tt. Attentively considered ; thought 
upon. 

C6n-T£m-PlA'tiqn, *, Act of contemplating ; reflection ; 

meditation ; studious thought; study, opposed to action. 
CpR-TfiM'PLX-TlST,* n. A contemplative person ; a con- 
templator. Minimi. 

CQN.TfiM'PLA*TlVE, tt. Addicted to or employed in medi- 
tation, thought, or study ; having the power of thought; 
meditative. 

CON-TfiM^PLX-TtVB,* n. A friar of the order of Mary Mag- 
dalen. Orabb, 

C9N-TjftM'PL4i-TlVE-l.v, Thoughtfully; attentively. 
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CON-TftM'PL^-TYYB-RKas,* fi. State of being oenlemp 1 » 
tive. Ash* 

Cpn-TftM'PLA-TpR, [k9n-t«ra^ia t9r, & W. P. J* F. Ja 
K. f kSn^t^m-pli-tyr, £. &n. Wb.] n. One who contem- 
plates. 

CpN-TfiBi-Pp-RA.K£'j-TY,*ii.Oontemporarine8s. Bp. Hurd 
Cpn-t£m-pp-rA'H 9 -o 0 s,* 0. Living or existing at the 
same time ; contemporary. Dr. T. Arnold, [Rev 

Cpn-t£m-pp-rA^R¥-oOs-ly,* ad. At the same time, f^u* 
CpN-TfiM-pp-Ri'if ^Os-if£ss,* n. State of being contem- 
poraneous. Ed Rev* 

CpN-TfiM'pp-B^-Rj-NftS8, n. Existence at the same time. 
Gpn-t£m'p<^RA e. [eontemporo, L. ; eontemponun, Fr.j 
Living at the same point of time, or in tile same age ; 
born at the same time ; contemporaneous. 
CpN-TfiM'pp-RA-RY» »• One living at the same time. 
tCpN-Thnt'pp-RlZE, V. a. To place in the same age. 
Browne, 

CpN-TfiMPT', (k9n-tSmt') n. [comomptHs, L.] Act of con- 
temning or despising ; state of being despised ; disdain ; 
disregard ; scorn ; vileness. — (Law) Disobedience to the 
rules, orders, or process of a court. 
CpN-TEMP-Tj.BrL'j-TY,* n. auality of being contemptible. 
Coleridge. [R.] 

CpN-TfiMP'T|-BLE, (k9n-t&m't9-bl) tt. Deserving contempt ; 

despicable ; vile ; base. [jContemptuous. 8h^] 
CpN-TfiMP'Tj-BLE-Nfiss, n. Baseness. 

Cp»r-TfiMP'Tj-BLY, (k9n-tSra't9-bl9) (uf. In a contemptible 
manner; despicably; meanly. 

CpN-TfiMPT'v-oDs, (k9n-t6mt'y9-uB) a. Showing con- 
tempt ; scornful ; apt to despise ; insolent. 
CpN-TfiMPT'v-otJs-LY, ad. With scorn; with contempt. 
CpN-TfiMPT'v-oDs-N£s8, n. Disposition to contempt. 
CpN-TfiN©', v.n, [contendo, L.] [t. contended; pp. con- 
tending, contended.] To strive; to struggle, to vie; 
to debate : to dispute ) to argue , to combat. 

CpN-TfiND% V. a. To dispute ; to contesL Dryden. 
fCpN-T£ND'£NT, n. Antagonist; opponent. VEstrange. 
Cpn-t£nd'¥R, n. One who contends, a combatant. 
CpN-T£ND'iNG,*p. tt. Striving, vying with another ; con- 
flicting. 

CoN-T£N'£-MfiNT,* n. (Law) That which is held with a 
tenement, as its credit, contiguous land, Ac. Blount. 
CPN-t£nt', tt. [contentus, L.] Having contentment, satis- 
fied , quiet , easy ; contented. 

CPN-T£NT\ V. a. [l. CONTENTED ; pp. CONTENTING, CON- 
TENTED.] To satisfy so as to stop complaint , to appease ; 
to please. 

Cpn-t£nt', n. Moderate happiness , rest or quietness of 
mind ; satisfaction , acquiescence : — capacity , that 
which is contained. — A term used in the English lloiise 
of Lords, to express an afiirmative vote or an assent to a 
bill. See Contents. 

fC6N-T?N-TA'TipN, n. Satisfaction, content. Sidney. 
Cpn-t£nt'ed, tt. Having contentment, moderately hat>- 
py , satisfied ; content , not demanding more. 
Cpn-t£nt^ed-l.Y, ad. In a quiet or satisfied manner. 

CPN TfiNT'jpD-Ntss, n. State of being contented. Bp. Hall. 
Cpn-t£nt'fDl, tt. Full of content. Barrow, [a.] 
CpN-T£N'TipN, n. [contenUo, L.] Act of contending ; strife , 
debate; contest; emulation. 

CpN-TfiN'Tioys, (k9n-tSn'8hu8) a. Quarrelsome ; disposed 
to contend. — (Law) Noting a court which has power to 
determine contentions or differences. 
CpN-TfiN'Tioys-Ly, ad. Perversely; quarrelsomely. 
CpN-TfiN'Tipys-NfisSj n. State of being contentious. 
CpN-TfiNT'L^ss, 0. Discontented. Shak. 
fCpw-TfiNT'LV, ad. Contentedly. Beaum. ^ FI. 
CpN-Tfi 2 VT'M£NT, ». State of being contented ; acquies- 
cence without plenary satisfaction ; gratification. 
Cpn-t£nts', or 06N'TfcNTS, [k 9 n-tent 8 ', S. P. J. E. F. 
Ja. K. Sm, ; k^n-tfints' or kSn'tSnts, W. ; k 5 n't 6 nts, Wb.\ 
n. pL The heads of a book ; index ; that which is con- 
tained within any limits or bounnaries, or in a book, 
a writing, a vessel, or any other thing. 

“ To this analogy,” (relating to certain words of 
two syllables, used both as nouns and verbs, the nouna 
having the accent on the first syllable, and the verbs on 
the last,) “ some speakers are endeavoring to reduce the 
word contents, which, when it signifies the matter con- 
tained in a book, is often beard with the accent on the 
first syllable.” Walker. — Thia is a very common pro 
nunciation in the United States. 

CpN-TfiR'Mj-NA-BiiE, tt. [contcrminOf L.] Capable of the 
same bounds. Str H. Wotton. 

CpN-TfiR'Mi-NXL,* tt. Bordering; near the bounds, Scou. 
CpN-T^R'Mi-B^TE, tt. Having the same bounds. B. Jan- 
som. 

Cpn-t£r'mi-NO 0 s, tt. Umterminus, H] Bordering upon ; 

having the same bounas or limits. 
tC6N-T£R-RA'N5-^N, 0. Of the same earth or country. 
HoweU, 

tC^Jpr-T^R-RA'NE-OOs, 0. Conterranean. 
tCpN-Tfis-S^B-A'TipN, n. Assemblage. B. Oley. 
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OOIf'Tif «. 0. Pr.] [t. COICTSITED } pp, cnn~ 

TssTiiro, oolfTBiTXD.] To dispute } to litigate ; to debate ; 
to argue : to contend. 

Oqu-^est', V, n. To strive j to contend ; to vie ; to emu- 
late* 

OOlf^TliST, n. Diipute: debate ; quarrel ; difference. 
OpN-TftsT'A-Bi*E, a. That m^' be contested ; disputable. 
tCprr-TfisT'A-BLB-Nfiss, n. Possibility of contest. Atiisy. 
G6R-TBS-Ti'TJpN, n. [Fr,] Act of contesting; debate. 

Baeen, [f Testimony: proof by witnesses. Barroio.] 
CpN-TftaT'¥D,*p. a. Disputed ; litigated. 
CpN-TftsT'iNCl,* n. Act of disputing or litigating. Barter. 
CQN-T£8T'iNO-LV,ad. In acontending manner. Moaniagu. 
CON-Tfi8T'i.]g8S, a. Not to be disputed. A. Hill, [b.] 
tCpN-Tfix', V. a. [wmtexo, L.] To weave together. Boyle. 
Cfiw'TfiXT, n. The series of sentences tliat make up a dis- 
course or treatise ; the chapter from which a passage or 
text is quoted , the parts that precede and follow the text 
or sentence quoted. 

fC<)N-TJBXT', a. Knit together ; firm. Derham. 
fCpN-TfiXT', V. a. To knit together. Junttut. 
CpN-TfixT'V'RAi'i «• Relating to contexture. Smith. 
CpN-TftXT'VRE, (kon-tfikst'yyr)!*. The disposition or com- 
position of parts among each other ; system ; texture. 
CpN-TftXT'vaEt>»*(k 9 ii-tSk 8 t'yyrd) a. Interwoven. Carlyle. 
CdN-TiO-Ni'TlpN, a. [eontignaUo, L.] A frame of beams 
Joined together ; a story ; act of framing a fabric. Burke. 
CoN-Tf-pd'i-TY, n. State of being contiguous ; actual con- 
tact , a touching. 

CpN-TlG'v-o08» (kyn-tig'yv -tts) a. [eonti^iUf L.] Meeting 
so as to touch ; close to : adjacent ; adjoining. 
Cpw-TiGh'v-oOa-LVi ad. Without any intervening space. 
CpN-TlG'v-otJs-NfcsSjn. Stale of contact : contiguity. 
CdN'Ti-NfiNCEy jit. Restraint, particularly of sexual appe- 
C6 n'T|-n£n-cv, i tite : a keeping within bounds; chas- 
tity , temperance ; moderation. 

C5n'T{-n£nt, a. [eontmenof L.] Restrained as to appetite; 

chaste ; abstemious ; moderate. 

CftN'Tj-NfiNT, «. That which contains many countries ; a 
large extent of land comprising m my countries, not dis- 
joined by a sea , as, the eastern and western corUinentsf ” 
the main land, as opposed to islands. 

CSN-Ti-NfiN'TAi*, a. Relating to a continent. Burke, 
(’dN'Ti-NfiNT-LV, ad. Chastely ; temperately. Martin. 
fCoN'Tj-NfiNT-NJlss,* n. Continence. Aah. 
fCpN-TlNpE', V. n. [eontingo, L.j To touch , to happen. 
CpN-TlN'^^NCE, I n. The quality of being contingent , 
CpN-T/N'<ji¥N-cv, j casualty ; accident, incident ; occur- 
rence. 

CpN-TlN'(ji9NT, 0 . Happening by chance ; not definite or 
fixed ; uncertain , accidental ; casual. 

CpN-TlN^p^NT, n. A thing de^ndent on chance; a pro- 
portion that falls to any one u^n a division : — the propor- 
tion of troops, &.C., furnished by one of several contract- 
ing or allied powers. 

Cp\-Tlpr'<^¥NT-LV, od. Accidentally; casually. 
CpN-TlN'pE^T-N£8S, n. Quality of being contingent. 
Smart. 

CpN-TlN'v-AL, (kpn-tln'yy-yl) a. Incessant ; uninterrupt- 
ed ; unintermittcd. — (JLaw) A eontmual claim is one made 
from time to time within every year and day. Cowel. 
Cpx-TlN'v-Ai'-i^Y* ad. Without pause or interruption. 
Cpn-t1n'v-A^-n£s8, n. Permanence. Hales. 
CpN-Tlw'V-ANCE, n. The state or time of continuing ; du- 
ration ; permanence ; abode : progression. — (Lata) A pro- 
rogation, or the putti^ off the tnal of a cause in court. 
OQN-TlN'V-iTE, V. a. To join closely together. Potter. Te.] 
Cqn-tIn'v-ATE, o. United ; uninterrupted. Shak. [r.] ‘ 
CpN-TlN'v-ATE-LV, ad. With continuity. WtUcms. [e.] 
Con-tIn-v-a'tion, it. Act of continuing: protraction. 
CQN-tIn'v-A-tIve, a. That continues. Watts. 
CQN-TiN'v-A-TpE, ^yn-tln-y-a'tyr, S. W. Jo. ; kyn-tln'y-C- 
tyr, S. Sm. JZ.1 it. One who continues what is begun. 
CpN-TiN'VE, (kyn-tin'yy) v. n. [eimtiinw. L.] [t. ooitTiir- 
UED ; pp. cQvrinvitra, oowTimTED.I To remain in the 
same state or place ; to last ; to penut : to persevere. 
Cplf-Tlir'VE, V. a. To protract ; to extend ; to repeat. 
CpN-Tlif'ysD,* (kpn-tln'yvid) p. a. Protracted ; uninter- 
rupted. 

Cplf-TlK'y-¥D-LY, ad. Without interruption. Morris. 
Cpw-TlH'y-BE, (kyn-tln'yy-yr) n. One who continues. 
CpK-Ttii^y-lNG,*p. a. Protracting: abiding; enduring. 
C6 n-T}-nu^)-tv, n. I eontoMitCos, L.] State of being con- 
tinuous ; uninterrupted connection ; cohesion. 
Cpic-TlB'y-oDs, (kqn-tln'yv-fis) a. [eonttnuuOf L.1 Joined 
together closely, or without chasm or interruption ; con- 
noted. 

CpK-TlK^y-oGs-LYf* sd. In a continuous manner. Foster, 
CyiV'-rdE-iV^;f'rf,* n, pL [eentomi. It.] (Munismatics) 
Bronze medals supposed to have bon struck; about the 
time of Constantine the Great. Brands. 

OpN-T&B^aipM, n. See CovToxTioif. 

Cpjf-rdET', e. a. [amtortnSf L.] [u uontobtso; pp. cob- 
TOBTJBO, ooBTOBTxn,] To twIst ; to wrltfae. Milton. 


CpK-TbRT'?©,* a. {Bat.) Twisted so that all tlii’ parti 
have the same direction. P. Cye, 

OOH-TtiE'Tipic, (k9n-t8r'Bhsin) n. A twist ; wry raotloa. 
tOpN-TiJR'Tioys-Nfiss,* n. State of being contorted* j^sh. 
COJV-Tdtrn', (kBn-tftrO n. [Fr.] Tlie outline or general 
periphery of a figure ; the lines which bound and termi- 
nate a figure. 

Cdif^Tltd. A l*atin preposition, which signifies against or 
Ml opposition: — used In composition, or as a preflxrto 
English words. 

C6 n'tra-bXnd, o. [eontrabbandof It.] Prohibited from im- 
portation or exportation , unlawful : illegal. Dryden. 
C6 n'TR 4 l-bXnd, n. Illegal traffic. Burke.-- Contraband qf 
war^ articles which one belligerent may prevent neutrals 
from carrying to another, such as arms, gunpowder, dec. 
fCSw'TR-^-BXND, V. a. To import goods prohibited. Cock- 
cram. [R.] 

C6 n'tr^-bXnd-ist, n. One who traffics illegally. 

COnr- «. [It,] {Mus.) The largest of the vi- 
olin species of stringed or bowed instruments, whereof it 
forms the lowest bass, usually called the double bass. 
Brands. 

C^N'Tltd. s 6 'n 6 s M6'r29,*IL.] Against good manners 
or morals. 

Cqn-TrXct', V. a. [eontractnSf L.] [i. contracted ; pp.von- 
TRACTiNo, CONTRACTED.] To draw iiito less compass , to 
lessen ; to abridge ; to shorten , to condense ; to reduce ; 
to draw together ; to bargain for ; to covenant ; to betroth ; 
to procure ; to incur , to get. 

Cqn-trXct', V. n. To ahiink'Up; to bargain ; to bind. 
tCQN-TRXcT',p. a. Affianced; contracted. Shak. 
C6 n'trXct, n. A written agreement, a bargain ; a com- 
pact ; covenant ; a writing which contains stipulations or 
terms of a barg^n. — (Z«aic) An agreement between two 
or more persons with a lawful consideration or cause. 
Wktshaw. 

Cqn-teXct'¥D,*p. 'tt. Shrunk up ; shortened , abridged , 
affianced ; narrow , illiberal , mean. 

Cpn-TrXct'ED-LV, ad. In a contracted manner. 
Cpn-trXct'¥D-n£ss, n. State of being contracted. 
CpN-TRXcT-l-BlL'l-TVjj^n. Possibility of being contracted. 
CPN-TrXct'J-BLE, a. That may be contracted. Arbutkuot. 
CpN-TRXcT'l-BLE-Nfiss^ 71. State of being contractibi“. 
CQN-TBXc'TiEE, a. Having the power of contraction — A 
contractile force is a force that decreases. Orier. 
C6N-TR.^c-TlL'i-TV,* n. Quality of being contractile. Ro- 
get. 

Cqn-TrXct'ing,* p a. Drawing together ; shortening ; 
bargaining. 

Cqn-trXc'tiqn, n. Act of contracting , state of being 
contracted ; a shrinking , abbreviation , the shortening itf 
a word by the omission of one or more letters. 
CpN-TRXc'TJVE,* o. Tendmg to contract. BlacJmvre. 
Cqn-trXc'tqr, n. One who contracts or bargains. 
C6 n'TR 4 l-dXnce,* or CdN'TRy-DXNCE,* n. [contre-danse^ 
Fr.] A dance in opposite lines , a country-dance. Smart. 
CSn-TR^l-dIct', V. a. [contradicOf L.J [t. contradicted , 
pp. CONTRADICT! NO, CONTRADICTED.} To ussert Uio Con- 
trary to what has been assorted , to oppose verbally , to 
deny. 

C5 n-tr 4 l-dIct'?d,* p. o. Denied , gainsaid , disputed. 
C6N-TRA-DlcT'yR, 71. One who contradicts. 
CfiN-TR^-Dlc'TiQN, 71. Act of contradictuig ; opposition 
inconsistency with itself, incongruity , contrariety. 
fC6N-TB.^-D/c'TiQ]v-AL, a. Inconsistent. Milton. 
C6n-tr^-d1c'tiovs, a. Filled with contradictions, iucon 
sistent , contradictory. More. 

C6 n-TRA-dIc'T 10V8 -n£s 8, 71. Inconsistency. Morns. 
C 6 lf-TR 4 .-Dlc'TiVEf* a. Opposite , adverse , contradictor}'. 
Milton. 

C5n-tra-dIc'tq-ri-lv, ad. In a contradictory manner. 
C6 n-tr^-dIc'T 9 -E|-n£ 8 S, b. State of being contradictory. 
tC6N-TR^-D|C-T6'Rj-oDs,* o. Contradictory. More. 
C5B-TK.^-Diic'TC>-RY, 0. Implying contradiction , opposite 
to , contrary , inconsistent with. 

CPn-tr^-dIo'tq-rv, 71. A proposition totally opposed to 
another. 

tCftN-TR^-Dis-TlNCT', o. Having opposite qualities. Smith, 
C6N-TRVDls-TlNc'TipN. (kSn-tra-djs-tInk'shyn) n. Dis- 
tinction by ophite qualities. 

C5N-TE4-DfS-TlNc'T|VE, 0 , Opposite in qualities. Harrin 
C5N-TRX-Dl8-TlIfo'TJVE,* n. A mark of contradlstlnctiou. 
Hams, 

C6n-tex-dI8-t1n^ouish, (kBn-trg-djs-tlng'gwjsh) v, a. [i. 

OONTEADISTINaUfSHED ; po. CONTRAOISTl NOUfSHINO, OON- 

TBAoisTiNODiiHED.] To distinguish not simply hy differ- 
ent but by opposite qualities. 

C5n-tex-dis-t1n^gu)8hed,* (kBn-tr^-dts-tlng^gwisht) p. 

a. Distinguished by opposite qualities. 
05N-TB4-Di8-Tliir'GUjsu-lNG,*p. o. Distinguishing by op- 
posite qualities. 

CoB-TR.^-Fl8^8VEB. (kSn-tiB-f Ish'yyr) ti. A fracture oppo- 
site to that side which receives the blow. Wiseman, 


TOBTJNO, COHTOBTBD.] To twJst ; to wrltfae. Milton, 1 1 06w-TE.^-lN'l>l-cXlfT, n. [contra and tndieanSf L.] (Med.) 
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A symptom forbidding the usual treatment of a disorder. 
Burke, 

C5lf-TR^-Iw'DHJXTE, V, a. {eontra and indico, L.] {Med.) 
To indicate some s3rmptom or cure contrary to the general 
tenor of the malady. Harvey. 

fJOnr-TE^-Iir-Dl-cA'Tic^N, n. (Med.) An indication or symp- 
tom which forbids the treatment of a disorder in the usual 
way. 

CQiy-TRXL^TOf* n. rit] (JIfttff.) The part immediately be- 
low the treble ; called also the countertenor, Brande. 

C6n-tra-m0be', n. [eontremur^ Pr.] (Fort.) An out-woll, 
built before another wail, or about the main wall of a city. 
Chambers. 

C<^n-tra-nXt'v-ral, o. Unnatural. Bp. Rust, [r.] 

fCSN-TR^-Nl'T^N-cy, a. [«mfra and nttensy L.] Reaction; 
a resistance agidnst pressure. BaHey. 

CdN-TR^-p69E', V. a. To place opposite. SaVteld. 

C6N-TR^-pp-9t"TI9N, (-zlsh'ijin) n. Opposite position. 

C6N-TR4L-pt}K'T.jiL,»a. Relating to counterpoint. West.Rev. 

C5n-tra-pDn'tjst, n. [eontrappuntOf It.] One skilled in 
counterpoint. Mason. 

C6N-TR4..RfiG-v-LXR<^l-TV, n. Contrariety to rule. Morris. 

•HJqn-trA'ri-^lNT, a. [eoTitrartant, Fr.] Contrary. Pearson. 

C6n'tb-^-rje 9, (kSn'tra-nz) n. ph (Logic) Things oppo- 
site , propositions which destroy each other. Watts. 

CoN-TRA-Rl'ip-Ty, n. State of being contrary ; disagree- 
ment ; repugnance , opposition ; inconsistency. 

C6N'TR4L-Rf-Ly, ad. In a manner contrary. 

CoN'TR^-Ri-Njfiss, n. Contrariety. Bailey. 

tCQN-TRi'Rj-oDs, a. Repugnant; contrary. Mdton. 

tCpN-TRX'Ri-oOs-Ly, ad. Contrarily. Shak. 

C6n'tra-k|-wI9E, ad. Conversely ; oppositely. 

CdN-TRA-RQ-TA'TipN,* 71. Circular motion in a direction 
contrary to some other circular motion. Congreve. 

C6n'tra-rv, a. [contranus^ L.] Opposite ; contradictory ; 
inconsistent; adverse, imposing. J):^“The accent is 
invariably placed on the first syllable of this word by all 
correct speakers, and as constantly removed to the second 
by the illiterate and vulgar.’* Walker. 

C6n'tra-ry, n. A thing of opposite qualities; a proposi- 
tion contrary to some other. ^ On the contrary^ in opposi- 
tion , on the other side. 

tC6N'TR^-Ry, t>. fl. [coTitrarier, Pr.l To oppose. Latimer. 

C6N'TR^-Ry-.MlND'¥D, tt. Of a different mind. Bp. Hall. 

C6n'TrAst. n. Uontraste, Fr.] Opposition and dissimili- 
tude of things, by which their dii^rences are shown and 
heightened, an exhibition of differences; opposition. 

Cqn-TRXst'jU. a. [t. contrasted; jip. contrasting, con- 
trasted.] To place in opposition, in order to show the 
difference , to oppose so as to set off, to exhibit the dif- 
ferences of. 

Cqn-trXst'¥D,* jp. a. Set in direct opposition. 

C5n'trXte,* a. Noting a kind of wheel moved by cogs, 
called also croton wheels. Oner. 

C6N-TRA-TfiN'<?R, Tt. (Mus.) See Countertenor. 

Ct>N-TRA-T^N-6' Rg:* n. [It.] Same as contralto. See Con- 
tralto. Brands. 

C6n-tra-vai«-lX'tiC)N, n. {contra and vallo. L.] (Fort.) A 
counter-fortification to binder the sallies of the besieged. 

CdN-TRiA-VENE’, V. a. [contra and oento, L.] fjt. contra- 
vened; pp. CONTRAVENING, CONTRAVENED.] To hwder; 

to oppose , to baffle. 

C6n-tra.-v£n'?r, Tt. One who contravenes. 

C6n-tra-v£n'TIQN,ti. Opposition, obstruction. Ld.Herbert. 

CdN-TRA-vRR'sipN,7i. A turning to the opposite side. Cm- 
greve. 

C6n-tra-ySr'va, n. (BoL) A medicinal plant ; birthwort. 

tC6N-TR^:o-TA'TiQN, Tu [contrcctotiOy L.J A touching or 
handling. Ferrand. 

Cqn-trIb’v-tX-bI'Ej* O' That may be contributed. Lord 
Tenterden. 

Cqn-trIb'v-ta-bv, a. Paying tribute as to a chief, pro- 
moting or contributing to the same end ; contributory. 

CpN-TRlB'VTE, [k^n-trlb'ut, S. W. P. J. F. Jo. K. 8m. B. 
Wb.] v.a. [eontribuOf [i. contributed ,pp. contrib- 
uting, CONTRIBUTED.] To glvc to somc commoD stock; 
to minister ; to administer ; to conduce ; to aid , to assist. 

Some persons erroneously pronounce this word with 
the accent on the first syllable. See Contemflatk. 

CpN-TRlB'VTE, V. TU To bear a part ; to be helpful. 

CpN-TRtB'vT-lNG,* p. a. Afforuing aid, assistance, or ad- 
dition. 

C6n-tri-b0’tiqn, tu The act of contributing ; the thing 
or sum contributed ; a levy ; a tax ; a charitable collec- 
tion ; that which is paid to a common stock, or for the 
support of an army. 

COn-tri-bA'tiqn-^l,* a. Furnishing contributions. Dub- 
Im UhL Mag. 

OQN-TRtB'v-TYyB, 0. Tending to promote In concurrence 
with other motives. 

OQN-TRlB'V-TpB, a. One who contributes. 

CQM-TRlB'V-Tp-RVt a. Promoting the same end ; helping. 

tCpN-TRls^TXTZ, V. a. [eantrtste, L.] To make sorrowful. 
Baeou. 


t05if-TRls-TX^TrON, iu Act of making sad ; sorrow. Bi^ . 
eon. 

llC6!f'TRlTE, [kbn'tnt. S. W.J.E. P.Jd. Wh. f kon-trtt', P 
iSnul 0. [eontritusy L.J Wcum with sorrow : broken-heart* 
ed for sin ; bumble ; penitent, {pr ** This word is ac- 
cented both wap, more commonly on the first syllable, 
more consistently on the last.” Steert— Smart sdso ac- 
cents contritely and eontritsness on the second syllable ; 
and Walker says that contrite ought to have the accent on 
the last syllable, but that the best usage places It on the 
first. 

! C6N’TRiTE-LV,* od. In a contrite manner. 
C6 n'tr1te-N¥ 88, Ti. Contrition. Roilsy.- jR.] 

Jon trT^'tion, (kQn-trtsh'vn) tu [f Act of grinding. JViwit- 
ton.] Penitence ; sorrow for sin ; compunction : repent- 
ance ; remorse. — It is distinguished by some divines from 
attntMn^ which see. 

Con-trIt'v-rXte,* e. a. To pulverize or reduce to small 
particles. Sir W. ScoU. 

CpN-TRlv'A-BLE, c. That may be contrived. Wtlkins. 
CpN-TRiv'ANCE, TU The act of contriving ; the thing con- 
trived ; skilful or ingenious performance ; a device ; 
scheme ; plan ; a plot ; an artifice. 

CON-TRiVE’,r. a. [eontrouver, Fr.] [f. contrived ;pp. con 
TR iviNo, contrived.] To plan out , to devise ; to invent. 
— [conterOf contriviyh. f to wear away. i^eTwer.J 
Cqn-TrIve', c. tu To form or des^n. Prior. 
Con-trIved’,* (k^n-trlvd') p, a. Planned , projected ; de- 
signed. 

tpON-TRlVE'M^NT, TU Contrivance. Sw O. Buck. 
Con-tbIv'^r, n. One who contrives ; a schemer. 
Con-tb 6 l', tu [contrdley Fr.] Originally, a counter-roll 
er check against another account: — now, a check; re- 
straintj power, superintendence. 

CqN-TROL’, V. a, [contreroller. old Fr.] [u controlled ; pp. 
CONTROLLING, CONTROLLED.] To checK ; to govem , to re- 
strain , to curb , to overpower. 

Con-tr 6 l'la-ble, a. That may be controlled. 
CpN-TROL'LipB, Ti. One who controls; — an officer who ex- 
amines the accounts of collectors of public money. See 
Comptroller. 

CpN-TBOL'L^B-SHtP, TU The office of a controller. 
CON-TROL'MlfNT, n. Act of controlling; opposition; con- 
trol. Shak. 

fCdN-TRO-vkR'sA-RV, 0. Disputatious. Bp. Hall. 
fCdN'TRO-vkRSE, TU [PrJ Debate; controversy. Spenser 

! C6N'TR0-vfeR8E, V. a. To controvert. Hooker. 
C6N'TR0-vfiR-s?B, Ti. A controversialist. Mountagu. 
36n-trq-v£e'8ial, (k5n-tn?-v6r'Bh^l) a. Relating to con* 
troversy ; polemical ; disputatious. 
C6n-tro-ver'8IA1>“J8T, (kBn-trp-vferishal-Ist) tu One en- 
gaged m controversy , a disputant. Abp. Metecome. 
Con-tro-v£r'sial-ly,* ad. In a controversial manner. LiL 
Stowell. 

fCON-TRO-vfiR'siON,* n. Act of controverting ; dispute. 
Hooker. 

fCON'TRp-vfiR-aoR, Ti. A controversialist. Bp. Hall. 
C(Sn'trp-v£r- 8Y, n. A literary, scientific, or theological 
dispute ; a disputation , a debate ; a contest ; a suit in law. 
C5N'TRp-vliB-8y-WBlT'¥B, TU A controversialist. Bp. 
Barloio. 

CPN'TRp-vfiRT, V. a. [controvertOy L.] 
pp. controverting, controverted.] 
pute in writing ; to contest. 

Con'trp-vRbt-¥D,* p. a. Disputed in writing ; debated ; 
denied. 

C6N’TRp-vfiBT-?R, TU One who controverts , a controver- 
sialist. 

C6N-TRp-vfiRT'i-BLE, o. That may be controverted. 
CttN’TRQ-vliRT-jsT, TU A Controversialist ; disputant. 
CpN-TRlCJ’9ipN,* (k9n4rd'zhvm) lu Act of preming togeth- 
er. Boyle. 

CPn-tv-mX'cioV 8, (kSn-ty-mi'shvs) a. Obstinate; per- 
verse ; inflexible ; stubborn ; impudent ; disobedient. 
CftN-TV-MX^Cioys-LV, ad. Obstinately ; inflexibly. 
C6 n-tv-MA'cioV 8 -nB 88, TU Obstinacy , perverseness. 
C6 n'tv-ma-ov, n, [eoHtumacia. L.] Obstinacy ; pervene- 
neaB.^(Laio) Wilful disobedience to any lawftil sum- 
mons or judicial order. 

||C6n-TV'M^'I'|4)0s, [k8n4v-mS’l9-a8, W. P. J. Ja.Sm.f 
k5n4vi-m€ryV8, S. F. JT.J a. Reproachful ; rude ; inso- 
lent. 

! C6N-TV-M£'Lj-ol}8-Ly, ad. In a contumelious manner. 
C6n-tv-m£'li-o08-n£ss, tu Rudeness ; reproach. 
3Pn’tv-m£-ly> a* [contttwieZio. L.] Rudeness ; insolence 
obloquy, ignominy; reproach. 
fCpN-TU'MV-LXTE, V. a. [coTUumulo, L.] To lay or bury in 
the same tomb or grave. Todd. 

CpN-TO-MV-i*X'TipN,*Tu Act of burying in the same tomb. 
Maunder. 

fCpN-TOND^ V, a. [eontundot H] To bruise ; to contuse. 

Oayton. , , r. 

CpN-TC^E', (k9n4ilzO V. a. femriums, L.] [u contused , 
pp. contusing, contused.] To beat together ; to bruise. 


L.] [i. controverted ; 
D.j To debate ; to dis- 
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OQM-TO'ftOlf, (k(>n4fl'xb9ii) n. Act of braising; ttate of 
being bruised ; a bruise. 

Cp-nDk^drvM) a* > pi- ooifUNDRUMS. A sort of riddle in 
wbieh some odd resemblance is proposed for dkcoverf 
between things quite unlike ; a quibble ; a low jest. 

a. Liable to bo tried or Judged ; cog- 
nizable. J9^. Barloto, 

C5N'v-8XNCE,n, [wmnowsflnes, Fr.] (Law) Cognizance j no- 
tice; knowledge. See Coowixawo*. 

C6n'v-8Xnt, o. (Law) Knowing; being privy to; cogni- 
zant* Hale, See CoarrizAWT. 

C6N-v^-L.ft8CE',* (k5n-v?i-ld8') «. n. [i coirTALCtczo ; pp, 
ootfVALtsciNo, coarALXiCKD.] To grow strong; to re- 
cover health. Knox. 

C6N-yvi^£8'cie:Ncs, JL Recovery of health after sickness; 
renewal of health. 

CdN-v^-Lfis'cJpN-cv, n. Same as convaleocmoo. Clarendon. 

a. [conveUegemSf L.] Recovering health 
after sickness ; improving in health. 

C5N-v^-Lfi8'c¥NT,* n. One recovenng from sickness. CoL 
linson. 

CftN-v^-Lfis'c^itT-LV,'*' ad. In a convalescent manner. Q^. 
Rev. 

CpN-vftc'TiQN,* n. Act of conveying or transferring. ProvL 
CpN-vfiN'^-BLE, eu That may be convened. 

CpN-VfNE',e. fi. [convemo, L.] [ucoavsncD ;pp. ooktbw- 
iNO, cowvBNED.J To come together; to associate; to as- 
semble. 

CpN-v£NE^ e. a. To call together by invitation or request; 
to bring together ; to assemble; to summon judicially. — 
To be convenient to. Bo used in the U. S. 

C6N-V]9-NEf «. One convened with others. Maunder. [E.] 
CpN-vfiN'^tR, n. One who convenes or assembles 
IjCpN-vfiN'i^NCE, in. State of being convenient; fitness, 
||CpN-v£N'i£N-cy, I propriety ; commodiousness ; ease , 

accommodation. 

|)CpN-v£N'i¥NT, [kpn-vS'nyent, S. E. F. K.; kbn-vC'n?- 
^nt, W. P. J. Jo. ] [eonvemens^ L.] Fit , suitable ; com- 
modious ; adapted. 

|jCpN-vjEN'l?NT-Ly, ad. In a convenient manner ; fitly. 
CpN-vfiN'jNo, Convention ; act of coming together. 
COn'v:?NT, n. {conventusy L.] A body of monks' or nuns ; 
a religious house inhabited by a society of monks or nuns , 
an abbey ; a monastery ; a nunnery. 

*Cpv-vfiNT', V. a. To call before a judge. Shak. 
tepw-vfiKT', ®. n. To meet ; to concur. Beaum. ^ FI. 
CpN-vfiN'Tf-CLE, [k9n-v€n't?-kl, fr. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. 
Sm. fVb. f k8n'v?n-tlkl, ^ n. [eonventtculuvif L.l An as- 
sembly ; a meeting. An assembly for scnisniati- 

cal worship; — formerly applied to the meetings of the 
English Nonconformists, which were forbidden by the 
laws. 

fCpN-vfiN'Tf-CLE, tJ. n. To belong to a conventicle. South. 
CpN-vfiN'TJ-CL^R, n. One who frequents conventicles. 
CpN-Vfew'TipN, n. [conventWf L.] Act of coming together ; 
an assembly, political or ecclesiastical; — a contract; an 
agreement ; a tacit understanding. 

CpN-vfiN'TIpur-^L, { kon-vgn'8hyn-9l) a. Stipulated , agreed 
on by compact ; tacitly understood. 
CpN-vfiN'TipN-XL-I^M,* n. A conventional phrase, form, 
or ceremony. Ec. Rev, 

CpN-vfeN'TiQN-^-IST,* n. One who adheres to a conven- 
tion. ^u.Rev. 

CpN-vfcN-TipN-XL'^Ty,* n. State of being conventional , 
a conventional terra, principle, or custom. Latham, 
CpN-vfisr'TipN-^L-Ly,* ad. In a conventional manner. 
Hamilton. 

CpN-vfiN'TipN-^-Ry, 0. Acting upon contract. Carew. 
CpN-vfiN'^ipN-ER,* n. A member of a convention. Scott. 
OpN-vfiN'TipN-IST, n. A member of a convention ; one 
who makes a contract. S^eme. 

CpN-vfiNT'y-^, a. Belonging to a convent ; monastic. 
Cplf-vfilTP'y-^, n. One who lives in a convent JSddison. 
CpN-vftR^E^, V. n. [convor^f L.] rtcoivTERQXD ; pp, con- 
vEEoiifo, ooKTEROBD.] To tend to one and the tame 
point or object 

CpN-vhB'qi^jfCE,* in. Act of converging; tendency to 
CpN-vkR'pyw-cy,* i one point Z)/jrAa»i- 
Cpif-vftRqi/]9NT , ) a. Tending to one point from different 
Cppr-vftR9'fifO, { places. — Converging eenesy a series of 
which eveiy succeeding term is smwer than the preced- 
ing, and which, consequently, tends to a certain limit 
CpN-vRi^'8^-BLE, a. Inclined to converse; communica- 
tive. 

CpN-vJiR'B^-BtE-Kfiss, II. Socls^leness ; fluency. 

ad. Inn conversable manner. 

||C6n'VBM4NCE,* or Cpif-vitirsfNOE,* n. The state of 
conversant ; acquaintance. Ee, Rev. 
||C6N'vipB-fl^N.CT,* or CpN-v1£E'8^H-cy,* %. Same as 
wnvereonu. Ed. Ren. 

|CftH^v?R-84iitT, [k6n'v9r-«ai^ E. Ja. Siti. R. Wh.f k»n'- 
rpr-«ant or k9n-v<Jrkant, S. w, j. F. ; k^n-rdrisanf, P. JP.] 
a. Acquainted with ; having intercourse with ; fhmlllar ; 
versed in ; relating to. 


2)0r Thore are such considerable authorities for each 
of these pronunciations as render a decision on that 
ground somewhat difficult Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr 
Kenrick, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, and Baftey, place the 
accent on the second syllable; and Mr. Mares, W. 
Johnston, and Entick, accent the first Mt Sheridan 
and Mr. Scott place it on both, and consequently leave 
it undecided. Since authorities are so equal, and anal- 
ogy so precarious, usage must be the umpire; and my 
observation fails me, if that which may be ^led the 
best usage does not decide in favor of the accent on the 
first syllable.” fTalker. Of the above authorities included 
in brackets, nine are subsequent to Walker. 

I ||C6N'vff;B-8ANT,* a. One who converses with another. 
Butl». [ly 

C6n-V¥B-sX/tipn, b. Familiar or mutual discourse ; chat ; 
ea^ talk; commerce; intercourse:— commerce with a 
different sex. [f Behavior: conduct. Oalattane.] 
OdN-VBB-al'Tipir-^,^ a. Relating to conversation ; collo- 
quial. &r H. Davy. 

CoN-v^R-sA'TipN-^L-IST,* n. An adept in conversation. 
JEd. Re®. 

tC6N-VBB-8i'TiONED, (kQn-vyr-sa'shpnd) p. a. Acquaint- 
ed with the manner of acting m common life. Beaum. 

}fl 

OoN-VER-si'TipN-lST^^ An adept in conversation. Southey. 
CpN-VER'SA-TlVE, a. Relating to conversation. fVotton. 
CoiVVE RSAZioiVE, (kSn-vqr-skt-zq-d'nsi) n. [It.] pi. cojv- 
rERSAZiom{khn-v^T-dil-z^'n5) Con versation ; a meet- 
ing of company. Oray. 

Cpn-vSrse^ V. n. [convereoTf L.l [*. conversed; pp.con~ 
VERsi NO, ooif VERSED.] To holu intercoiirse ; to convey 
thoughts reciprocally ; to talk familiarly ; to speak , to 
discourse ; to talk ; to commune. 

C6N'vteR8E, n. Conversation ; acquaintance ; an opposite 
reciprocal proposition. 

C6n'v£r 8E-LV, [kon-vfirs'le, S. W. P. F. K. Sm. t k5n'- 
vfrs-le, fTb.) ad. With change of order ; reciprocally. 
CpN-VERs'jpR,* I*. One who converses. J^otzu 
Cqn-vRr'siqn, (kpnrvdr'shvn) n. Act of converting; state 
of being converted ; change from one state to anottier ; 
change from a bad or irreligious to a good or religious life ; 
change from one religion to another. — (Lo^) A transpo- 
sition or interchange of terms m an argument; as, JV*o 
virtue to vice, no vice is virtue.** 

CON-vAR'sfVE, a. Conversable ; sociable. FeUkam. 
C9N-v£rt', V. a. [convertoy L.] [i. converted ; pp. con- 
verting, converted.] To change from one thing or from 
one religion to another ; to turn from a bad to a good life ; 
to change , to transmute ; to alter , to apply. 

CpN-vfeRT', V. n. To undergo a change. Shak. 

C5n'v?rt, n. A person who is converted ; one who is 
brought over from one religion or opinion to another. 
CQN-vfeRT']?D,*p. a. Changed into another substance or 
to another state, use, or condition ; turned from a bud to 
a good or religious life. 

Cpn-v£et'£B, n. One who makes converts. 
CpN-vKET-i-BlL'j-Tyjj^w. (Quality of being convertible. 
OpN-vkRT'f-BLE, a. That may be converted . interchange- 
able ; to be used one for the other; susceptible of change. 
C0N-v£RT'i-BLE-N£s8,*n. State of being convertible. 
CQN-vfeRT'i-BLy, ad. Reciprocally; by interchange. 
C9N-v£RT'jNG,*p. 0 . Changing or producing a change; 
turning. 

tC6N'vBET-lTE, a. [convortif Fr.] A convert. Shak. 
C6n'v£x, (kSn'vSks; a. [convezus^ L.] Rising or swelling 
externally into a sphencal form ; opposed to concave ; 
spherical. 

C6n'v£x, n. A convex or spherical body. MUton, 
CpN-vfiXED', (k9n-vSkBtO p- a. Formed convex. Browne. 
CQN-v&x'jpD-Ly, ad. In a convex form. Browne. 
CpN-vfix'j-Ty, B. State of being convex; spheroidical pro- 
tuberance. 

C5n'v£x.lv. or CpN-vttx'Ly, fk 9 n-v«k 8 'lq, S. m P. Ja. 

K.f kBn^vfiks-lq, Sm. ffb.} ad. In a convex form. Orew. 
CpN-v£x'NB88, B. Spheroidical protuberance ; convexity. 
Cpn-v£x'p-€6n'cave, (k9n-v6kB'9-k6ng'kav) a. Convex 
on one side, and concave on tbe other. 
Cpn-v£x^P-c6n'v£x,* a. Convex on both sides. P. Cye. ^ 
Cpw-VBY', (kpn-vfi') V, a, fconvsAo, L.] fi, oon vexed ; pp, 
coNTETiRo, CONVEYED.] To coiTy ; to Band from one to 
another ; to remove secretly ; to transmit ; to transport ; to 
bear; to transfer; to deliver; to impart. 

CpN-VEY', (kpn-vSO *>• »• To play the thief. Shak. [e.] 
Opjr-VEY'A-BLB,* (kvn-v2'p-bl) a. Capable of being con- 
veyed, Perry. 

COw-VET'ijLNCE, [k 9 n-vS^;ins) n. Act of conveying or re 
moving ; the thing conveyed or removed ; the means by 
which It is removed ; a vehicle : transmission ; act of 
transferring property ; a deed which tranfers or conveys 
land or other real property from one to another. 
Opjr-VEY'ijLK^BR, (k 9 n-vfi^fms-or) B. A lawyer who draws 
deeds or writings by which property is transferred. 
Cpif.VEY^ANp-lNO,»(k 9 n-va' 8 nB-Ing)B. (JLaw)The business 
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or att of fttimfng deede or writingt by which property ia 
conveyed. Butltr, 

CpN-v*y'¥R, (k9n-va'pr) n. He or that which convoys. 
C6N-Vj-olN'l-TV, a. Neighborhood ; nearness. Wartan, [r.] 
CQN-vXot', V. a. [e<mvi»GOt eonmettm. L.] [t. ookviotbd ; 
pp, coHTioTiifo, coirrioTKD.] To subdue the opposition to 
truth bv proving a charge against one ; to prove guilty ; to 
detect in guilt : to confute ; to show by proof or evidence. 
tCpN-vICTS 0. Convicted, Shaft. 

CdN'VfCTt n. One legally proved guilty of a crime ; a cul- 
prit , a malefactor ; a felon. 

CpN-vICT'¥D,* p. a. Proved guilty; detected ; confuted. 
CpN-vIcT'j-BLE,* a. Capable of being convicted. Aah. [r.] 
CpN-vIc'TiQN, n. Act of convicting; state of being con- 
victed ; detection of guilt , act of convincing ; confuta- 
tion , state of being convinced. 

CpN-vlo'T}y£, a. Tending to convict or convince. Bp. HaU. 
(;px-vIc'TjVE-iiV, ad. In a convincing manner. More, 
CpN-VlNOE^ o. a. [convineOf L.l [t. cowtiitced ; pp. coh- 
TiNciao, conviircBD.] To make one sensible of a thing 
by proof ; to satisfy ; to subdue by argument ; to force to 
acknowledge; ff to convict. Jdftn.] 

CpN-VlNCE'M^NT, n. Conviction. J&iUton. [r.] 
CpN-vlNp'¥R, a. He or that which convinces. More. 
CpN-VtNp'l-BLE, a. That may be convinced. Browne. 
CpN-viNp' jNa,* p. a. Producing conviction ; confuting. 
CpN-vlNp'iNO-LV,od. So as to compel assent. 
CpN-vlNC'jNG-Nfiss, n. The power of convincing. 
|CpN-vt''^Tj-XTE,’'' (kgn-vlsh'^-at) o. a. To reproach ; to 
abuse. Maunder. 

tCpN-vI"TioV8, (k9n-vlsh'v8) a. [convitior. L.] Reproach- 
ful. ^.Elitabetk. 

fCpN-vi'V^L, a. Convivial. Pearson. 
fCpN-viVE', V. n. [convivof L.] To entertain ; to feast. Shak. 
ICpN-vIv'i^L, (k9n-vXv'y9l or k9n-vlv'9-9l) rc9n-vlv'y9l, S. 
W. J. K F. Jo. K. ; k9n-vlv'9-al, P. Sm. m.] a. Relating 
or inclined to festivity ; festal ; social ; festive ; gay. 
|CpN-VIv'l^-!aT,* or CpN-vIv'i-^L-lST,* a. A person of 
convivial habits. OenL Mag. 

CpN-vfv-1-Xi.'j-TV,* n. Convivial disposition or practice. 
Malone. 

C6N'vp-ciTE, V. a. [eonvoeo, L.] To convoke. May. [r.] 
C6N-vp-CA'TlpN, n. The act of convoking or calling an 
assembly ; an assembly, particularly of clergy or of the 
heads of a university ; a convention ; a diet , a synod ; a 
council. 

C6N-vp-oA'TipN-^L,* a. Relating to a convocation. Oent. 
Mag. 

CpN-v5KE', V. a. [eonvoeOf L.] [i. ooavoKED;^. convoe- 
iwG, oowYOKED.l To Call together by authority, to con- 
vene ; to assemble. 

C6n'vp-lOte,* a. (Bot.) Rolled together. P. Cyc. 
C6n'vp-l0t-¥D, a. Twisted; rolled upon itself. 
U6 n-VP-l(J'tipn, n. A rolling together. Thomson. 
Cpn-v6lve', (k9n-v51v') v. a. fcoacoZvo, L,] [i, convolved ; 

pp. CONVOLVING, CONVOLVED.] To roll together. Milton. 
Cpn-v5l-vv-lA'oeovs,* (k9n-v5l-vv-la'8h98) o. Relating 
to the convolvulus. P. Cyc. 

Cpn-v6l'vv-lCs, n. [L.] pi CONVOLVULI. (Bol) A ge- 
nus of plants or shrubs , bindweed or scammony. 
CpN-vd?', t>. a. [convoyer^ Fr.] [u convoyed , pp. convot- 
iNG, convoted.] To accompany by land or sea for the 
sake of defence ; to attend. 

CPN'vot, n. A fleet of merchant ships convoyed or pro- 
tected by an armed force ; an attendant force on a voy- 
age or journey, for the purpose of defence; act of con- 
voying. 

CpN-vDLSE', V. a. [eonvulsna^ L.] [t. convulsed ; pp. con- 
vulsing, convulsed.] To draw or contract, as the muscu- 
lar parts of an animal body ; to affect by spasms ; to 
shake ; to agitate ; to disturb. 

CpN-vOL'sipN, (k9n-viiP8h9n) It. State of being convulsed ; 
an involuntary contraction of the fibres and muscles, by 
which the body and limbs ore distorted ; a writhing or 
agitation of the limbs : tumult ; disturbance. 
CpN-vDL'sipN-^L,* a. Having or relating to convulsions. 
C. Lamb, [r.] 


||00O^ (kflk) [kflk, P. J. F, Sm. Wb. Mareef ft. & 

Ja. JK.] n. [cooatM, L.] One whose business it is to cook 
or dress food for the table. 

IjOooK, (kflk) V . a. ji. cooked ; pp, cooking, cooked.] To 
prepare, as food for eating ; to boil, to base, to roast, or 
otherwise dress for eating; to prepare. [To throw. Oroee. 
Provincial.] [R.! 

C66k, V . ft. To cry as the cuckoo. 7%s SdkwormeSf (15^.; 

I CooK-££',* (kflk-fi') n. A female cook. Ghrant, [E.J 
CooK'^B-y, (kflk'er- 9 ) a. The art or practice of coofcing. 
CooK^}MG,*^ (kflk'jng) p, a. That cooks ; preparing vTo 
tuals. 

I Cook'-MIid, (kflk'mad) n. A maid that cooks. 
Cook'-R66m, (kflk'rdm) n. The kitchen of a ship. 
CooK'y,* (kflk' 9 ) n. A sweet cake, PiUur. 

J66l, o. Somewhat cold ; not ardent, warm, or fond ; 
frigid ; dispassionate. 

Co6l, a. A moderate degree or state of cold. 

CddL, V , a. [t. cooled; pp. cooling, cooled.] To moke 
cool ; to all^ heat ; to refrigerate ; to quiet passion. 
C66 l. t>. n. To lose heat or warmth ; to grow cool. 
CbdL'-COp, a. A cooling beverage. 

C66l'rr, a. He or that which cools : a vessel ; an appara- 
tus used by brewers and distillers ror cooling worts. 
C66L'-HftAD-¥D, a. Without passion. Burke. 

CddL'iNG,* p. a. Making or growing cool ; allaying heat. 
CdOL'jsH, o. Somewhat cooT Qoldsnuth. 

C&dlu'hYi ad. In a cool manner ; without heat. 
Cd&L'NRSS, n. State of being cool ; indifference. 
Cdd'Ly,* n. (India) A porter, carrier, or laborer. Hamilton. 
C56m, ft. [Retime, Fr.] Soot that pthers over an oven ; dust 
or dirt that works out of wheels or a machine. 

Cd5MB, (kdm) n. [ciunuZiis, L.] A corn measure of four 
bushels. 

C66mb,* (kdm) n. A valley on the declivity of a hill. Lyell. 

See Comb. [Provincial m England.] 

CddP. n. A barrel ; a cage , a pen for animals ; a tumbrel 
or close cart. 

Cddp, tf. a. [l cooped ; pp. cooping, cooped.] To shut up 


CpN-vOL'siQN-^RV,* a. Relating to convulsions. Hartley. 
CpN-vDL'8i9N-PlT,*B. A disease that convulses the body. 
Milton. 


A disease that convulses the body. 


CpN-vtlL'BjVE, a. [coimds\ff Fr.] Tending to convulse ; nishes. * u i ui . 

moving. j s > C6 -pXr'c?-nA-RV, »*• (^«») **‘**®”^*‘®* 

CpN-vtJL'siVE-LV, ad. In a convulsive manner. of an estate. t i / r \ 

IICfiN'y, or CS'Ny, [kfin'?, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. f Wn% CS-pXr'cr-nrr, n. [con and partieepa, L.] (I^) One who 
famiharly kun'^, Sm.f kd'n?, Wb,] n. [euniculus, L.] A has an equal share with others in a patrimonial inher 
rabbit ; a simpleton. itance. , ^ 

||C6n'y-B0r'r6w, (kan'9-b4r'6) n. A rabbit^s hole. Co-par'c^-nv, n. An equal share of an inheritance ; copar- 

lltC6N>y-<3XTOH, (klUi^9-kich) v. n. To cheat; to trick. cenary. Rodey. 

Sftafc. f V y / C6 -part'»I¥NT, n. Compartment. WarUm. 

( ■C6N'y-CXT0H'i!R, (kttn'p-Wlch'9r) n. A thief ; a cheat CS-part'n^r, n. A Joint partner , a s^rer. . . ^ 

RiN'y-SKiH,* n. The skin of a cony or rabbit Johnson. Co-part' nr r-sh1p, n. Equal and Joint concern or interest 

oo, tf. n, (i COOED ; pp. oooino, ooobo.] To cry as a dove in any business or property. . , , 

^ or pigeon. Tftosuon. Cd-pXRT'NRR-y,* ^ A wpartnwhip. Cftaw&ers. 

fu The note of the dove; Inv itation. Toung. fCOP'X-TAlN, (k8p'»-tln) a. Higb-raised; pointed. Sftaft. 
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C66-PEE', n. [cimp^, Fr.J A motion in dancing. 
jJCoop'RR, (kdp'^r or kflp'er) [k&p'pr, S. W. P. J. E. F, 
Ja. K, Snui kflp'^r, Wb.] n. One who makes barrels. 

Cooper and its compounds are doubt Ail (with re- 
spect to the sound of 00 ) except in common speech, which, 
in London, at least, invariably shortens them ; ’’ as, kflp'- 
er. Smart, 

IlCoop'RE-xOEjfi. The work or pay of a cooper; a cooper's 
shop. 

C6-6 p'rr-Xnt, a. Operating together. Mcholson. 
Co- 6 p'RR-ATE, V. n, [eon and imerc, L.] [1. cooperated ; 
pp. cooperating, cooperated.] To labor Jointly with an- 
other to the same end ; to work together ; to concur in 
the same effect. [end. 

Co- 6 p'rr-at-ing,* p. a. Working with another to the same 
Cd-6p-l?B-A'Tl9N, n. Joint operation , concurrence, 
C6-6 p're-a-tIve, o. Promoting the same end. Davies. 
C6-6 p'RB-X-tqe, n. A Joint operator. 

||Coop'RE-lNO,* n. The business or work of a cooper. W 
Ency. 

l|Coop'RR-y,* n. The business of a cooper. Crabb. 
tCo-6p'TATE, V. a. [cooptoj L.] To choose Jointly. Cock- 
eram. 

^o-qp-tX'ti<?n, n. Adoption ; assumption. Howell 
C6 -ob'di-nxte, a. [con and ordinatusj L.] Holding the 
same rank or station ; equal ; not subordinate. 
Co-or'dj-nXte,* V. a. To make coordinate. MureMaon. 
C5-OE'D|-NXTE-Ly, ad. In the same rank, 
C5-dR'Di-NXTE-NE88, n. State of being coordinate. 
Co-or'dj-nxtes,* n. pi (Conic Sections) The absciss and 
its ordinates taken in conjunction. Crabb. 
C6 -or-d 1 -nX'tion, n. State of holding the same rank. 
C66 t, n. [eotiSf Fr.j A small, black water-fowl ; the moor- 
hen. 

tCftp, n. The head or the top of any thing. Chaucer. 
CQ-Pa1'bx,* er Cp-Pl'vi,* n. A balsam or liquid rosin, 
which exudes A-om a South American tree, used in medi- 
cine. Brande. a : 

C6'pxl, [kO'pal, iT. Sm. Wb.{ kOp'al, F.] n. A resin, 
the proauce of the rhus copaUiitum of Mexico, used in var- 
nishes. . . . , i 

C6-pXr'cr-nx-RV» »*• (Law) Joint heirship or inheritance 
of an estate. , , . , , i. 

C6-pXr'cr-nrr, n, [cob and porOceps, I*.] (Law) One who 
has an equal share with others in a patrimonial inher 
Itance. . ^ ..... 

Co-par'cR-nv, n. An equal share of an inheritance ; copar- 
cenary. Bailey. 

CS-part'mrnt, n. Compartment. WarUm. 

C6-part'nrr, n. A Joint partner , a sharer. 

Co-p art' NR R-sHlp, n. Equal and Joint concern or interest 
in any business or property, 

Cd-pXET'NRR-y,* n, A copartnership. Chambors. 
fCOP'X-TAlN, (kbp'R-to) a. High-raised ; pointed. Shak. 
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Oo-pX'TRJ-PT,* n. Compatriot. Eoerett, See Coiifatriot. 
Oo-pay'va, (k9-p«'vfi) n. A reain. See Copaiba. 

Cope, m. A cover for the head ; a aacerdotal vestment ; an 
archwork over a door ; a coping. 

C6pe, V. a , [i. COPED , pp- copiiro, coped.] To cover, as 
with a cope ; [fto embrace. 

Cope, e. n. To contend ; to struggle , to encounter. 
Cq-pecx^* m. a RuMsiEin copper com about the size of a 
cent. Crabb* 

fCdPE'MAN, n. A chapman ; a dealer. B. Jonson, 
Cq-pEr'ni-c^n, a . Relating to the modem solar system, or 
t^t of Copernicus, ji. Smvtk. 

J Copes'mAte, A. Companion ; friend. Spenser, 
lOPE'-^TdNE,* n. A stone for forming a cope or coping. 
Scott. 

Cif-PJfd'sfSf* n. [Kto</>(otrtsJ (Med.) Deafness, dumbness, 
or dulness of any sense. Creob. 

COp'I-i^b., n. One who copies a copyist *, a transcriber. 
Co'PlNa, n. (AreL) The stone or brick covering of a watt 
wider than the watt Itself, to throw off the water •, catted 
also capping’. 

Co'pj-oDs, a. IcopiCf L.] Plentiful, abundant; ample; 
full ; abounding in words or images ; not banen , not 
concise. 

C6'pj-o&8-Ly, od. In a copious manner. 

Co'pj-oDs-Nfiss, n. State of being copious ; exuberance j 


and predicaite of a proposition ; as, ** Books are dear.’' — 
(AnaL) A ligament. 

Cof'v-lAtb, V. a . [ csvulo , L .] [t. copulated ; pp . copl< 
LATINO, COPULATED.] To Unite ; to conjoin ; to connect. 
C5p'v* 1<ATS, V. n. To come together, as difihrent sexes. 


plenty ; abundance ; diifusion. 
tC;6p'|ST, «. A copier; a copyist. Harmar. 
tCOp'L^ND, n. A piece of ground terminating in a point. 
BaUey. 

tC6-PLXNT', V. a. To plant together. Howell 
^o-p5r'ti 9N, n. Equal share. Spenser. 

C5'p0s,* ji. [jfdTrof.] (Med.) A morbid lassitude. Crabb. 
C<3p'ped, (kop'pfd or kopt) a. Rising conically. Shak. 
Cdp'pj^L, n. An instrument. See Cupel. 
edp'p^R, n. [cuprum, L.] A metal of a pale reddish color, 
tinged with yellow, hard, sonorous, and very malleable, 
a vessel made of copper , a boiler. 

06p'pjpR,* t>. a. [l coppeked; pp. copperimo, coppered.] 
To cover with copper. OwtU. 

C6p'PER,*a. Made of copper. Ash. 

Cdp'pJ^R-AS, R. A metallic salt of three kinds, — sulphate 
of copper rblue copperas), sulphate of iron (green cop- 
peras), ana sulphate of zme (white copperas) j but most 
frequently used for the sulphate of iron, or green 
vitriol. 

C6 p'P 5 R-c 6 l'<?red,* (-kfil'yrd) a. Of the color of cop- 
per. Armstrong. 

CoP'p^RED,* (kOp'p^rd) p. a. Sheathed or covered with 
copper. Crabb. 

C5p'P]^r48H, a. Containing copper, like copper. Robinson. 
OdP'r^R-No^E, n. A red nose. Shak. 

Cdp'pj^R-PLAxE, n. A plate of copper highly polished, on 
which pictures, maps, Ac., are engraved; an impression 
from the plate. 

C6 p'p?r-plate,* a. Relating to engraving or printing on 
copper. P. Cyc. 

C6 p'p:Pr-smIth, n. One who works in copper. 
CdP'pjpR-WORKS, (-wdrks) n. pL A place where copper is 
worked or manufactured. Woodward. 

C6p'p¥R-Worm, (-wUnn) n. A little worm in ships; a 
motli that frets garments. 

Cftp'p^R-v, a. Containing copper ; like copper. 

C6 p'p|ce, n. [couper, Fr.f A wood of small trees; a copse. 
Cdp'pjN,* n. The cone of thread which is formed on the 
spindle of a wheel by spinning. Crabb. 

Cftp'pjNG, n. See CoriNo. 

CdP'PLE-CRO^N,* n. A tuft of feathers on the head of a 
fowl ; sometimes called topple-crown. Forty. 

Cftp'PLED, (kCp'pld) a. Rising In a conical form. 
Cftp'PLE-DOsx, A. Bacon. See Cupel-Dust. 
C6p'ple-St6ne, b. a cobble-stone. See Cobble. 
CdP'RQ-LlTE,* n. Fecal remains petrified. Bucidand. 
CdP-RQ-LlT'iCj* a. Relating to coprolite. Buckland. 
C9-PR6PH'^-GAIf,* «. [itbnpos and 6ay<o.] (Ent.) A spe- 
cies of beetle which lives upon the dung of animals. 
Brands. 

C9-pR6PH'A-«oftB,* a. Feeding upon dung or filth. Kirby. 
CdP8,* n, A draught iron on tile end of the tongue of a 
cart or wagoi^ calied also eUois. A word used by farm- 
ers in New England. French. 

C5pse, (kSps) n. [abbreviated from eoppUs.] A wood of 
small trees ; shrubbeiy. 

C6p»e, V. a. To preserve nnderwood. Faringdtm. 
C6p8e'wood,* (kbps'wfid) n. A growth of shrubs and 
bushes. Booth. 

Cftp'By, (kSp'sf) a. Having copses. Dyer. 

CdPT,* n. One of the ancient inhabitants of Egypt ; an 
Egyptian who is descended from the ancient inhaoitonts 
or the conntiy. Zone. 

C6p'TfCf* n. The language of the Copts. 

Cdp'TfCt* s> Relating to the Copts. Ed. Rev. 

n. fL.] COPULJE. A band ; that which 
Joins. —(jLe/tc) The word which unites the subject J 


^fip/y-LATE, 0. Jomed. Bacon. 

CdP-v-Li'TiQN, n. Act of copulating ; coition. 
CdP'v-i/^-TXVE, a. That unites or connects. 

Odp'V-i<-f TiVE, n. A copulative conjunction. 
Odp'v-LA-TQ-Ry,* a. Relating to copulation; uniting 
P. Cyc. 

Cdp'y, (kSp'pe) n. [eopts, Fr.] A transcript ftom the onn- 
nal ; an imitation ; a manuscript ; a pattern to write 
after; the matter to be printed ; autograph ; the original : 
— an individual book, as a good copy; one of many books; 
a picture drawn ftrom another picture. 

C6p'y, V. a. [«. copied; pp. copti so, copied.] To tran- 
scribe ; to write after an original ; to Imitate. 

G&p'y, «. iu To Imitate. Drydtn. 

C6p'v-Booe, (-bCik) n. A book In which copies ore writ- 
ten for learners to Imitate. Shak. 

C6 p'v-¥R, b. a copier. Bentley. See Copier. 

Gdp'y-H5LD, r. (English law) A tenure, for which the 
tenant has nothing to show but the copy of the rolls 
made by the steward of his lord's court. Cowel. 
C 6 p'v-HOiiD-¥R, B. One possessing land in copyhold. 
C 6 p'y-jNO-PRfiS 8 ,* B. A machine for producing a fac- 
simile copy of a manuscript. Francis. 

C6p'y-l8T, n. One who copies ; a transcriber ; a copier. 
C6p’y-M6N'¥Y,* n. Money paid for copy, or for literary 
labor. Boswell. 

C6p'y-RiGHT, (rlt) n. The right of property in a literary 
composition vested in the author , the exclusive right of 
printing and publishing copies of any literary work, book, 
print, or engraving. 

CoQUE-Lf-coi*^ (k6k-l9-k50 b. [Pr.] The red corn-rose; 

a color nearly red, so called from it. 

Cq-QUEt', (k 9 -kSt') V. a. [coquetery Fr.] [l coquetted ; pp. 

coQUETTiNQ, COQUETTED J To decelve in love , to jilt. 
Cp-QufiT', (k 9 -kgt') V. n. To tnfle or practise deceit in 
love ; to endeavor to attract notice. 

Cp-QUfiT'Ry, (k 9 -k 6 t'r 9 ) rk 9 -k 6 t'r?, S. W. P. J. E. F. Jo. 
K. Sm. i kS'qu^t-r?, n. [coquetterUy Fr.] Deceit or 
trifling in love ; endeavor to attract notice. 

Cp-QUfeTTE', (k9-k6t') n. [coqueUCy Fr.] A vain girl or 
woman who endeavors to attract amorous advances and 
rejects them ; a jilt ; an affected or vain woman. 
Cc>-qu£t'T) 8H, (k9-kSt'}sh) a. Befitting a coquette. 
C<?-Qu£T'T|SH-Ly,* (k9-k6l'|8h-l9) od. In a coquettish 
manner. Fh. Qu. Rev. 

Cp-QulM'BiTE,* (k9-kSm'blt) n. (Mm.) A white species of 
copperas. Dana. 

tCoR, B. [corusy L.] The measure of a pottle. Wicliffb. 
C6 r'jS-cle, (korV*!) »*• [cwrwgle. Welsh.] A fishuig-boat 
used in Wales, made with leatoer stretched on wicker 
work. 

C6 r'a-Co/d,* b, U6pa^ and cTdof.] (Anal.) A smaU pro- 
cess of the bladebone in man ; a large, flattened bone, 
passing from the shoulder-joint to the sternum in birds, 
reptiles, &c. Brande. 

COr'a-CoId,* a. Shaped like a crow's beak. Smart. 
C6 r'aL, rk5r'9l, S. W. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. ; or kbr'^l, 

P.] B. [coraUumy L.] A hard substance, red, white, or 
black, found in the ocean, adhering to other substanoes, 
formerly supposed to be a vegetable, but now esteemed u 
congeries oi animals ; a piece of coral, used as a toy. 
CdR'^li,* a. Relating to coral , coralline. Drayton. 
C6 r-^l-lA'ceov 8,* (kbr-sil-a'shys) a. Having the quali- 
ties of coral. Dana. 

CdR'^LLED,* (kSr'fJd) a. Furnished with coral. Savage. 
C6 r'^-lj-f 6 rm,* a. Formed like coral. Ed. Eney. 
CdR'AL-LlNE, a. Consisting of or like coral. 
CdR'Ai.-LlNE, n. A submarine substance, or plant41ke 
animal, of the order of polypes. 

b. (Mm.) A petrifaction like coraL JDono. 

i “• conU. 

C6R'A^-TR£fi, n. A tree of America, which produces 
very beautiftil scarlet flowers. 
C6fR4MN&NJ&'D(-cJliy*[h.] (Law) A phrase denoting 
that a cause is brought into a court out of the judge's 
Jurisdiction. 

fCQ-RANT', B. [eonranUy Pr.] A sprightly dance. Temple. 

COURANT. 

fCp-RXN'Td, B. An air or dance. B, Jonson, See Cou- 

RANT. 

C5rb, b. [eorbeau. Fr.J A basket used in collieries an 
ornament in building, ^enser. See Corbel. 

OdB'Bi^N, B. An alms-basket ; a gift ; an alms. Cabnet. 
tCdRBE, (kifrb) a. [conrbe. Fr.] Crooked. Spenser. 
CbR'B^Jh. (kbr'b^l) B. leorbedUy Fr.] (ForL) A little 
basket filled with earth, used in numbers on a parapet 
In a siege. See Goebel. 

CdR'B^L, B. {corbeilley Fr.] (Arek.) The representatiem of a 


(kbr'bfa) b. \eorhedUy Fr.] (ForL) A little 
sket filled with earth, used in numbers on a parapet 
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basket ; the vase of a Corinthian column ; a niche in a 
wall for a figure or statue ; a short projecting piece of 
wood or stone in a building, sometimos in the fonn of a 
bosket. — CerM table, a proj^ting battlement, parapet, or 
cornice, resting on corbels. 

C5r'B¥, n. [carbeau, Fr.J A raven. SrocketL 
CoR^OLE,* n. (BoL) The essence of a seed ; embryo of a 
plant. Crabb, 

Cor' qv-jlOm,* n. [L. a hUU heart,] (Bot.) The embryo of 
a plant ; corcle. Brandt, 

C6rd, n. [ehorda, L.] A small rope or large twisted 
string ; a bond : ~xa quantity of wood, dec., 8 feet long, 
4 high, and 4 broad, containing 138 square feet. 

Cord, v, a, [i. ookoeo ; pp. coaniiro, corued.I To pile 
up so as to be measured in cords: — to fasten with cords. 
Cotgrave. 

n. Cords or ropes collectively , materials for 

ropes. 

\ ** ^ 

Cord'^d, a. Bound with a cord ; formed In cords. 
CoR-Di-L.i£R', (kbr-d?-lSr') n. [Fr.] A Franciscan or 
gray friar ; so named fVom the cord worn as a girdle. 
CoRD'gbXss,**' n. A species of marine perennial grass. 
Farm, Ency. 

IICOED'IAL, (kbrd'yal or kbr'd^-jil) [kdr'dyal, S.E.F.K., 
kdr'de-al, F. J. Jo. kdr'je-alj JV.] n. [l-V.] (Med,) A 
medicine or drink for quickening the spirits ; any thing 
that comforts or exhilaratos. 

||Coed'i4lIi^ eu [cor, L.] Proceeding from the heart, 
hearty , sincere ; reviving , invigorating. 
||Coe'di^l-heart'?d,* a. Having cordial feeling. 
Moore, 

|1Cord-|‘Xl'i-TV, (kdrd-ye-Sil'p-te) n. duality of being 
ctirdiai , heartiness , wiinntli of feeling , sincerity. 
IICoR'DiAL-iZE,* V. n. To feel cordiality, to harmonize. 
C/i. Ob. [R.] 

IjCoED'l^L-Lyr, ad. sincerely , heartily. Jlfore. 
IjCoRD'iAL-Nfiss, 71. Heartiness. Cot^ave. 

CORDIERITE,* 71. (Mm.) A variety of iolite. Dana. 
Cob'di-FORM,* a. Having the form of a heart. Smart. 
CdR-DfL-LE'R4i,* 71. [Sp.J A chain of mountains. Ham- 
ilton. 

Cor'dj-n^r, n. [cordonnier, Fr.] A shoemaker. See 
CURDWAINER. 

Cord'-MAk-¥R, 71 . A maker of ropes or cords. 

C6r'd6n, (kdr'dan ot* kdr'dSng) [kdr'd5n, Jo, Wb. ; kbr'- 
d5ng', K. S/7u] n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A row of stones in fortifi- 
cation ; a line of military posts. — A band , a wreath ; — 
the edge of a stone on the outside of a building. 
CoRDoy SANiTAiRE,* (kdr-dang-skn-e-tir') n. [Fr.] A 
line of troops posted on the frontiers of a country, in or- 
der to prevent communication of the inhabitants with 
those of a noigliboring country, in which a pestilential 
disease prevails. Botste. 

Cor'dq-vXn, 71. [ciTrdettaTi, Fr.] Spanish leather, originally 
from Cordova ; often called eordieain. 

C6r'dv-R<3^,'* n, A kind of fustian or thick cotton stuff, 
ribbed or corded. W. Ency. 

Cord'wAin, 7 u Spanish leather. Spenoer. See Cordovaw. 
CoED'wAiN-ipR, 71. A shoemaker ; a worker in cordovan. 
Cord'-Wood, (-wfld) 71. Wood piled up for fhel. 

Core. 7t. [cor, L.] The heart or inner part of any thing, 
particularly of fruit , the internal mould which forms a 
hollow in casting metals. Gh-ier. 

Core,* v. a. To take out the core of. Oreen. 

Cq-re'^e,* n. A native of Corea. — a. Belonging to 
Corea. J^mshaio. 

C5reo,* (kOrd) a. Cured in a certain degree, as herring. 

Smart. Having the core taken out. 

C^Rfi'ijiipNT, 7*. A Joint regent or governor. WraxalL 
Co RfiL'A-TiVE, 71 . See Correlative. 

C 6 -R] 5 - 6 p'sis.* 71. (BoL) A perennial American plant 
having a yellow flower. Farm. Ency. 

C6r']|:t,* n. A species of snail. Chldsmtk. 

Corf,* n. A coal measure of three bushels j a basket for 
coals , a temporary building. Jameson. 

Coe'fOte,* n. A native of Corfti. Eamskato. 
CO-Rj-A'cEOys. (kO-r^-a'shys) a. [conactns, L.] Leathery j 
consisting of leather; resembling leather. JirbuthnoU 
Co-ri-An'd^r. 71. [eorlandrum, L.J A plant ; a hot or spicy 
seed of the plant, used as a carminative. 
Co-Ri-XN'DyR-SfifiD,* 7U The seed of the coriander. Ash. 
C6r'jn,* 71. A species of gazel. OoldsmUh. 

CoE'iNTH, 71. An ancient city In Greece, noted, among 
other things, for fruits, architecture. an<;l licentiousness, 
the original name of a fruit now called curranL 
C<?-rin'thi-4lN, a. Relating to Corinth; —noting the 
third order of Grecian architecture, the Doric and Ionic 
being the first and second licentious. 

CQ-RlN'THj-Aif. TL A native of Corinth ; a licentious person. 
Oo-Ri^v^L, n, k 9. See Corrival. Bacon, 

Cork, n, [korek, D.] A glandiferous tree of Spain and 
Portrgal, the bark of which is used for making stopples; the 


bark of the tree ; a stopple. — llie hind part of a h(Mrae*s 
shoe turned up to prevent his slipping: written also 
eaUctn, calker, and cawker, 

Cork, «. o. ft. corked :pp. oorkiito, corsbd.] To stop 
with corks. Jto. BhUL — To shoe a horse with sharp points ; 
to wound with a point. Jennmg-A. [Provincial In England, 
and used in the United States.! See Calk. 

CbEK'lMGKPlN, Tt. A pin of the largest size. SicifL 

CoRK'scREW,* (kbrk'skrfi) ti. A screw for drawing corks. 
WeOs. 

C6RK-TR£e,* Tt. The tree of which the bark is cork* 
F , Cyc, 

CoEK'Yt 0 . Consisting of or resembling cork. SAak, 

Cor'MQ.rant, tl [cormaran, Fr.] A voracious bird, the 
water-raven, that preys upon fish . a glutton. 

Cor'mvb,* 71. (BoU) A solid, roundish, underground stem 
P. Cyc, 

C*6 rn, tl '^he seeds which grow in ears, not in pods ; such 
seeds as are made into bread , gram unreaped, particularly 
wheat; more comprehensively, all kinds of gram: — any 
minute particle : — an indurated, horny wait on the toe 
or foot. ^fCr In England, it is applied to vaheal, barley. 
and other small grains , in the U. S., it is commonly used 
for Indian com or Titaizs; in Scotland, it is generally 
confined to oats. Jamieson, 

Corn, v. a. [u corned ; pp, corning, corned.] To salt 
moderately , to salt , to sprinkle with salt , to granulate. 
CoR-NA'cEoys.* (kyr-na'shys) a. Relating to the cornue 
or cornel shrub. P. Cyc, 

Corn'aoe, n. [comage, old Pr.] (Law) An ancient tenure 
of land, whicn obliged the landholder to give notice of 
an invasion by blowing a horn. Blount, 

ICor'n^-mOte, n. A wind instrument; a commuse. 
Drayton, 

Corn'bIn,* 71. A bin or box for holding corn. Farm. Ency 
Corn'-Bind, n. Climbing buckwheat. Ghrose. 
Corn'brXsh,* 71. A wbbW stone forming a soil, celebrated 
in Wiltshire, England, for the growth of grain. Brands. 
CoEN'cHXND-LyR, 71. One who deals in com. 
Corn'-CrAke, 71, A bird with a slinlJ cry, that frequents 
cornfields , the land-rail. 

Corn'-Crow-foot,* (-fat) n, (BoU) A species of ranun- 
culus. Booth. 

CoRN'eOT-TyR, n. One who cuts or cures corns. 
Cor'n?-;^, n. [L.] (Anat) The transparent membrane, of 
a homy texture, which forms the anterior part of the eye- 
ball. 

Corned,* fkbmd) p. a. Sprinkled with salt, granulated: 

— tipsy, drunk. Orose. [Ludicrous.] 

CdRNED-B££F',* (kdrnd-bsr) n. Beef moderately salted. 
Smart. 

Cor'nel, 7u [eorndlicr, cornier, Fr.] A shrub of very hard 
and durable wood. It is a species of dogwood, some- 
times cultivated in gardens for the sake of its fruit, 
which 18 called cornel or cornelian cherries. 
CoR'NyL-BfiR'RV,* 7U Same as the cornelian cherry. 
Booth. 

Cor-nEl'i^n, 71 . See Carnelian. 

Cor-n£l.'i^n-Tr££, n. Another name for the cornel. See 
Cornel. 

C6R'NyL-TR££,* n. A kind of cherry-tree. Ash. 
CdRys'MU^E, ^orn'mOz) tu [Fr.] A bagpipe or shawm ; 
a cornamute. Boyer. 

CoR'Ny-oDs, a. [comeus, L.] Horny , resembling horn. 
Browne. 

Cor'n?R, 71. [coTTwer, Fr.] An angle; a secret or remote 
place, an extremity: utmost limit. 
fCoB'NyR-CAp,* n. A mam ornament. Shak, 
C6r'N¥RED, (kdr'nyrd) a. Having angles or corners. 
CoR'NyR-Lfiss,* a. Having no corner. Donne. 
CoR'NyR-STONE, 7L The stone that unites the two 
stones or walls at the corner : the principal stone. Shak. 
Cor'N¥R-T66th, 7L One of the four teeth of a horse, 
between the middling teeth and the tushes. 
CoR'NyR-wi§E, ad. From corner to corner , diagonally. 
CbR'NJpT, n, [cornette, Fr.] A musical instrument ; a sort 
of trumpet; — an officer of cavalry who bears the 
standard of a troop;— that part of a horse's foot that 
circularly surmounts the rest: — a blood-letting instru 
ment ; a fleam. — [fA standard ; a flag , a scarf; a head- 
dress. Cotgrave.] 

CbR'N^iT-cy, 71 , The commission or office of a comet. 
CoR'NyT-yR, 7 U A blower of the cornet. HakewiU. 
CbR-NfeT'Tj,* 7 u A method of riding, or a motion of a 
horse. Loudon. 

CbRN'-FXc-TQB,* n. One who deals fn com. D. Mansfield, 
CbRN'FilLD, n. A field where corn grows. Shak. 
ObRN'-FLXG, n, A perennial plant. MUler. 
CbRN'-FLOOR, (-flOr) n, A floor for storing corn. 
CbRN'-FLdV^-¥R, 7*. A flower which grows amongst 
com. 

CbRN'-HfiAP, n, A heap or store of corn. Bp. Hall 
CbR^NlCE, n, [corwkke, Fr.l (Arch.) The upper great di- 
vision of an entablature ; the uppermost moulding of any 
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put of a buildtef } ai of a room, of a pediment, of a 
pedeita:, &c. 

CoK'M}OE>ElNe, n. ( OvMMry) The next ring from the mua- 
zle backvt'ards. Chambers, 

CdR'N(-OL£, (kSr'n^-kl) n. f^u, L.] A little horn. 
CpR-Nlc^V-L^TE, 0 . (BoU) Noting such plants as prodncc 
many distinct and horned pods , horned } shaped like a 
born. 

Coa-NlF'lc, a. Making or producing horns. Maunder. 
CoR'N|-roRM,* a. Having the shape of a horn. Smart, 
Cc>R>Mv'i^&-oCs, a, IcomiffeTf L.J Horned; having 
horns. 

Corn'INO-HoOse, n, A place where powder is granu- 
lated. 

C6 r'M[SH, n. The people or dialect of OomwalL 
CdR'Nisu, a. Relating to Cornwall in England. 

CoR'NiST,* n, A player on the cornet ; a cometer. 
Smart, 

Gorn'-LXnd, n. Land appropriated to com. 

C5rn'-L^FT, n, A granary. Sherwood, 

CbRN'-MXR'|-o5LD, n. A perennial plant and flower. 
tCbKtr'-MXs-TJ^R, n. One who cultivates com for sale. 
Bacon, 

CbRM'-M£R-CH^NT,'^n. One who deals in corn. Twed- 
delL 

CoRii'-MST-fB, n. One who measures com. 

CbRN'-Mll.L, n. A mill for grlndina corn. Mortimer, 
CoKN'MlNT,* n. (Rot.) A species of mint. Booth, 
CoRN'Mi^E,* n. {Mus.) A sort of Cornish pipe; corae- 
muse. Crabb, 

CoRN'-PiPE, n. A pipe made of a green stalk of corn. 
TtckeL 

CbRN'-PttP-PV,* n. A red poppy, called also com-rose, 
cop^osCf Aeod-toarX, and red^e^} a troublesome weed in 
cornfields. Form. E/icy. 

CbRN'-RdcK-l^T, n. A plant. 

06rn^-R6§e, 7U a species of poppy. See Corn-Poppt. 
Corn'-^Al-ai>, a* A perennial succulent plant, cultivated 
for a salad. 

CbRN'-STbNE,* n, A provincial name for a red lime- 
stone. LytlL 

CbR-Ntf-dM-JUH^ Njs^*n, A shell like a ram*8 hom. Maun- 
der. 

CbBrNJ^’OO’Pf-dt »»• [L.] pi. CORNUCOPIJS. The horn 
of plenty , an ornament resembling a horn, from which 
issue leaves, fiowers, fruits, Ate. 

06r-nOte', e. a. [comutiw, L.J To bestow horns; to 
cuckold. Burton. 

C6r-n0te',* a. Homed ; having horns. Loudon. 
CbR-NOT'jpo, 0 . Grafted with horns, cuckolded. UE- 
etranoe, 

CoR-NU'xd, II. A roan with horns ; a cuckold. Shak. 
CoR-wO'TQR, n, A cuckold-maker. Jordan, 

Corn'vAn,* n. A machine for winnowing corn. Pope. 
CoRN'-Vi-^-LfiT. a. A species of campanula. 

GbRN'wAlN, n. A wagon loaded with corn. Bp. Horsley. 
CoRN'W££'viL,* (-w6'vl ) n. Calandra granarva^ an insect 
very injurious to gram. Farm. Ency. 

C&RN'y, a. Horny ; producing gram or corn , contain- 
ing corn; granulated : — tipsy ; drunk. BtockeU, See 
CoRIfBD. 

CdR'b-DV,* n. (Law) A claim on a religious bouse or mon- 
astery by the king, for the support of his chaplains or 
servants. Crabb. 

C6 r'pl,* n. (BoL) Corolla. Corel, the shortened form, is 
often used. Smart See Corolla. 

Cp-RbL'L^t,* n. [L.] (Bat) The innermost of the 
envelopes by which the organs of fmctification of many 
flowers are covered , or the second of two envelopes 
that surround the stamen and pistil. P, Cyc. 
C6 r-pl-la'ceoV8 |* (kdr-^l-a'shys) a. Relating to the 
corolla. Smart 

CbR'QL-LA-RV, or Cp-RbL'LA-RV, [kSr'T-lir-?, S. fF. P. J. 

£. F. Jo. K, Sm* Wb * ; ko-rSl'a-r^, Badeyy Kenrick. Scott.] 
n, [coroUanumf L.] (Math.) A consequent truth, or a 
conseauence drawn from a proposition already demon- 
strated. Although the weight of autiiority is so de- 
cidedly in favmr of placing the accent on the first sylla- 
ble, yet tlie word is very often pronounced with the ac- 
cent on the second syllable. See CAPiLLAar. 
C6R-Q-MAN'D^;h-WooD,* (-wfid) H. A beautiful brown 
wood fF. Eouy, 

Cg-R&Ndy n. [L.] pL coROifJB, A crown. -^(JSrek.) A 
large, flat member of the romice, which crowns the en- 
tablature , drip. Chambera. — (Bot) A combination of 
fertile and barren stamens into a disk. P. Cyc. 

HCp-Rb'NAL, or C6 r'9-^l, [kp-rS'nal, 8. fF. J. F.Jaf 
k&rVn^if Sm. m>.] n. A crown; a garland. 

Spenaer. 

^Cp-Rd'MAi'* 0* Belonging to the crown or the top of the 
bead. 

n. (ZooL) The superior margin of a 
hoof, catted in veterinary surgery the coronet Braude. 
CdB^p-NA'Bir, a. Relating to a crown ; placed as a crown ; i 
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resembling a garland or wreath ; noting certain vessels 
and ligaments. 

CbB-b-Nl'TipN, n. The act or ceremony of crowning a 
sovereign , the pomp or assembly present at a coro- 
nation. 

|C5R'p-NfiL, n. rSp.] A colonel. Spenaer. 

CbR'b-NipR. n. An oflBcer whose duty Is to inquire how 
any casual or \nolent death was occasioned. 

C6r'p-n£t, r. An inferior crown worn by the British 
nobility ; an ornamental head-dress ; something that 
surmounts. — (Bot) An appendage of a corolla, a corona. 
Brando, 

Cp-r6n'i-p5em,* a. Having the form of a crown. Smart 
CbR'o-irULE,* B. (Bot) The coronet or downy tuft of 
seeds. Smart 

C6R-PQ~Fu6'Rj-b,* «. (-Wsd ) Purgation ; a purgative 
medicine. Crabb. 

CbR'pp RbLy n. [caporaly Fr.l The lowest officer of in- 
fkntry ; a naval officer of similar degree i — a communion 
cloth. See Corporalr. 

C6r'pc>-RA^» o. \eorpu8y L.] Relating to the body, as, 
** corporal punishment , ” material ; not spiritual. 
CoR-Pb-RA'L]^* n. [carporaley L.] A communion 'Cloth, 
used In the Romish church, being a piece of fine linen 
on which the elements ore put ; often written co^oraL 
Cpr-PP-rAl'I-TV, n. Corporeity. Mdton. [R.] 
CoR'Pp-RAL-EY} od. Bodily ; in the body. 
tC5R'PQ-EAS| n. The old name of the communion-cloth 
Bale, 

C6r'pp-rate, a. United In a body or community ; estab- 
lished by an act of incor;x)rntion , enabled to act in legal 
processes as an individual , general. 
tUOR'PQ-RATE, V. B. To unite , to incorporate. More. 
C6r'pp-RATE-i.v, ad. In & corporate capacity. 
C6 r'po-rate-n£88, b. State of a biwly corporate. Batleu. 
C5r-PO-RA'tion, b. An incorporated body, or body politic, 
created by law, and composed of individuals united un- 
der a common name, vested with the capacity of acting 
in several respects as an individual, particularly in grant- 
ing and receiving property, and of suing and being sued 
Co^pP-rA-tqr,* b. a member of a corporation. Black‘ 
stone. 

1^or'pp-r^-tOre, n. The state of being embodied. More 
CpR-P 0 'R 5 -AL, a. Having a body , material, not spiritual. 
CpR-PO'R?-AL-IsT, n, A iimterialist. Sherlock. 
CpR-PP-Ri-AL'j-TV,* B. State of being corporeal. Perry. 
Cpr-p5'RB*A^'I^Y) od. In a bodily form or manner. 
CPR-p6'R¥-al-n£ss,* b. State of being corporeal. .Bsh. 
CdR-pp-R£'i-Ty, B. The state of being corporeal, or of 
having a body ; materiality. Browne. 
tCpR-PO'R]p-oDs, a. Bodily , having a body. Hammond, 
tCpR-p6R-|-P|-cA'TipN, B. The act of giving body. 
tCpR-P6R'|-FY, V. a. To embody. Boyle. 

Cor'pp-§Ant, b. [eorpo aanto, It.] A volatile meteor, or tg- 
nia fatuusy sometimes seen, in dark nights, about the 
decks or rigging of a ship. Mar. Diet 
Corps, (k6r) b. [carpay Fr.] pL corps, (k6rz) A body of 
forces or troops. 

Corps de OARDEy (kOr-d^-gard') n. [Fr.] See Court of 
Guard. 

Corps DiPLOJUATiQUEy* (k5r'dlp-lp-ma-t£k') [Fr.] A 
diplomatic body, or a body of foreign agents engaged in 
diplomacy. P. Cye. 

Corpse, [kbrps, S. fF. P. J. K. F. K. Sm. ; kdrps or kbrs, 
Jo.) n. [eorpsy ; eorpusy L.] A dead body ; a carcass ; 
a corse. 

CbR'PV-i-¥NCE, ) n. [corpulentia. L.] State of being cor- 
COR'PV-i«?N-cy, \ pulent; fleshiness; fatness. 
C6 r'pv-lent, a. Fleshy; fat; stout, lusty; bulky. 
CbR'PV-^ANCS, n. Same as corposant Shaw. 
CbR'P08-9i.E, B [corpusculumy L.] A small body; an at- 
om , a particle of matter. 

CpR-PDs'cv-i.AR, a. Relating to or comprising corpuscles. 
•— Corpuscular philosophy y a system which proposes to ac- 
count for natural nheiioniena by the motion, figure, Ac., 
of the minute particles of matter. 

Cpr-p08-CV-lA'R|-AN, o. Corpuscular. Boyle. [R.] 
Cpr-pC 8 - 0 V- 1 <A'r 1 -AN, b. a corpuscular philosopher. Bent- 
ley. 

CpR-P&s-cv-i'XR'i-Ty,* ». State of being corpuscular. 
Jiah. 

CbR'PFS Df-lIo* Tly* [L.] (Law) The body of crime. 
Hamilton. 

CdB'R^-OLE, n. See Coraolx. 

tCpR-RADF.\ V. a. [eorradoy L.] To rub off; to scrape to- 
gether. Cockeram, 

CpR-RA'Di-Ai'f^a* Etadiating from the same centre or point 
Coleridge, [R.] 

Cqr-rA'di-Ate.* V. a. To concentrate (light or rays) to 
one point. DuoUn UnL Mag. 

: OpB-RA-Df-A'Tipff, B. [eoB and radiusy L.] A conjunctkui 
or concentration of rays in one point Bacon. 
Cpr-r£ot', V. a, [carrigoy eorrectum. li,j [i. corrected ; 
pp. OORESCTlNO, corrected.) To frOO from frlUltl OTOr- 
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tort j to amend j to take away fkulta j to rectify j to re- 
claim i to refonn ; to punieh. 

OpE-EftoT^, 0. Free from faulta ; accurate j right ; exact ; 

ttrict : precise ; fhutUeaa ; punctual. 

CpE-EficT^9D,*p. a. Made correct, amended; chaetlsed. 
CpE-R£o'TiQNy n. The act of correcting ; state of being 
corrected; punishment; duicipline; amendment; chas- 
tisement, reprehension. 

Cqe-r£c'tipm-v^l,* «. Tending to correct ; corrective. 
Month. Ren. 

tCpR-Efio'TiQN-^R, *. One in a house of correcUon. Shak. 
Cpa-Rfio'T|VK, a. Having the power to correct. 
CQa-Eho'TiVE, n. That winch corrects; restriction. 
Cpa-RfiOT'LY, od. In a correct manner , accurately. 
CpR-RfiOT'N^BS, n. State of being correct , freedom from 
faults , exactness ; justness ; accuracy. 

CpR-Rfic'TpR, n. He or that which corrects. 
Cpa-Bftc'Tp-Ry,* s. Containing or making correction. 
Blacku>ood*a Mag, 

CpR-Rfic'TR^ss,* «. A female who corrects. Shafteahiry. 
CQR-R&f}' j-d 6 r^ n, [8p.] A Spanish magistrate , a mayor. 
CPR-Rjp-LATE', V. n. [con and relutuey L.] To have a recip- 
rocal relation, as father and son. [r.] 

CdR'R:^.L^TR, n. Correlative. South. See Corkelativs. 
C6r-r?-la'tipn,* n. Reciprocal relation. Smart. 
Cpr-rJEl'^-TIve, a. Having a reciprocal relation, as fa- 
ther and son. or husband and wife , reciprocal. 
CpR-RfiL'4-TIVE, n. He or that which stands in reciprocal 
relation. Blackstone. 

CpR-RfiL'^-TlVE-LV,* In a correlative manner. Hales. 
CpR-RfiL'^-TlvE-Nfias, 71 . The state of being correlative. 
tCpR-Rfip'TlQN, n. Objurgation, reproof. Hanuiwnd, 
CdR-Ri^-SPdND', V. n. \con and respoadeo^ L.J [i. corre- 
sponded , pp. CORREBPONDINO, CORKEBPONDED.] To SUlt 1 
to answer , to keep up the interchange of letters , to hold 
correspondence. 

Cor-r^-spOnd'ipnce, n. Act of corresponding, relation ; 
reciprocal adaptation , intercourse , intcrchunge of letters 
or of civilities . letters interchanged. 
C6r-R?-sp6nd'¥N-CV, n. iSame os correspondence. 
C6r-R]P-sp6nd']PNT, a. Suitable; adapted, fit, conform- 
able , answembic to. 

Cdtt-R^-apdND'jpNT, n. One who corresponds , one who 
writes or interchanges letters. 

OdR-Rj^-spdND'ipNT-LY, ad. In a correspondent manner. 
C6r-r]P-sp6nd'jng,* p. a. Answering or agreeing to , 
suiting ; carrying on intercourse by letters. Jlsh. 
C6R-R?-sp6ND'iNO-Ly,* ad. In a corresponding manner. 
C6R-E?-sp6N'ajVE, o. Answerable. Shak. [R.J 
COMl'Rf-DdRf n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A covert way. — (Arch.) An 
open rassage or gallery leading to apartments independ- 
ent of each other. 

CbR-Ri-fitN’ n. pt [L.] Words or things to be cor- 
rected. Hamdton. 

C^R'Rj-pfiNT,* 71. (Med.) A part of a medical prescription 
which corrects its operation. Scudamore. 

CdR'a|-p)-BLE, a. fcsmjro, L,] Capable of being corrected 
or amended ; disciplinable. 

CpR-Ri'v^L, 71. A fellow-rival ; competitor. SpcTiser, 
CpR-arvAL, a. Contending. Bp. Fleetwood. 
tCQR-Ri'v^L, e. 0. & 71. To vie with. FttigtijgPry. 
tC6R-RI-VAL'|-Ty, 7 U Corrivalry. Bp, Halt 
C9R-RlV^L-Ry, 71. Competition ; rivalry. More. [R.] 
COR-Ri'VAL-SHlP, 71. Opposition ; rivalry. Sir T. IlerberL 
ICpR-Rf'VATE, 7>. a. Icorrtpo, L.] To unite into one stream. 
Burton 

G6R-R|-yl'TipN, n. The flowing of waters into one 
stream. Burton. [R.J 

CQR-RdB'Q-RANT, o. Strengthening , conflrming. Bacon. 
Cqr-rOb'p-rant,* n. Something which serves to strength- 
en. Charters, 


Cpr-rQb'P-RATE, V. a. [coTTO&aro, L.] [j. corroborated ; 
pp, CORROBORATING, coRiioBORATSD.] To coufirm ; to es- 
tablish ; to strengthen. 


|€pr-r6b'P-RAT£, o. Corroborated. Bacon. 

CpR-EdB'p-RAT-]^D,'^ p. a. Strengthened , confirmed ; es- 
tablished. 

Cpr-rob'p-rAt-ing,**' p, a. Strengthening ; confirming ; 
establishing. 

CpR-RdB-p-RA'TipN, n. Act of corroborating ; confirma- 
tion. 

CpR-EdB^P-R.^-TlyE, It. That which strengthens. 

CpR-RdB^i^R^-TTyE, 0 . Tending to confirm. WdrburtoTi. 

CpR-R6B'p-RA-Tp-Ry,* o. Tending to strengthen ; cor- 
roborative. Lord Bathurst. 

CpR-ROOE', V. a. [eoTTodo, L.] [i. corroded ; pp. corrod- 
ing, CORRODED.] To eat away by degrees ; to prey upon ; 
to consume. 

CpR-ROD'¥i>t’^ p. 0 . Worm-eaten ; eaten away ; containing 
numerous little boles or cavities. 

Cpe-e 6^D?NT, a. Corroding, corrosive. Bp. King, [E.] 

CpE-R6'D^NT, n. That which corrodes. Bp. Kmg, 

t0pR-R5'O4-ATE, V. 0 . To corrode. Sandys. 

OpE-£d- 2 >j-B 2 li' 4 -Ty, n, duality of being corrodible. 


OpR-a5^D4-Bl<X, A. Capable of corrosion. Browns, 
CpR-RdD'4JNGy<^ p. a. That corrodes ; eating awT}* ; cun- 
suming. 

CPa'ap-oy, n, Oarew. See Coaoor. 

CpR-ao-sj-BlL'l-TV, a. Corrodibility. Boyle, [a.] 
Cpr-r 5 ^s)-bl£, o. Corrodible. See CoRRoDista. 
CpR-Rd's}-BLE-Nfi88. N. Corrodibility. BaUey. [£.] 
OpR-RO'sipN, (k^r-rS'zhyn) i». Act of corroding or eating j 
sute of being corroded, eaten, or worn awav. 
CpR-RO's|VE, a. Having the power of corroding or wear- 
ing away ; corroding ; consuming ; vexing. — Corrosive 
suhUmatey (Chem.) An oxy muriate or bichloride of mercu- 
ry, a very acrid poison. 

CpE-ao'aivE, Ti. A corroding substance. Hooker, 
tCpR-RO'8|VE, V, a. To eat away, like a corrosive. Bp. 
UaU. 

CpE-RS'sjVE-LV, ad. In a corrosive manner. 
CpR-Rd'sjvE-NEss, 7B. duality of corroding; acrimony. 
CPR-Rp-siv'i-TY,* 71. State of being corrosive; corrosive- 
ni'88. Parke. [R.] 

CPR'RV-Gi^NT, 0. Contracting into wrinkles. 
CPr'rv-gate, V. a. [corrugOyla.) [t. corrugated ; pp. 
CORRUGATING, CORRUGATED.] To wnukle ot pufse up. 
Qumey. 

C6k'rv-gate, a. Contracted ; wrinkled ; rising and falling 
in parallel angles more or less acute. 

CdR-RV-Gl'TipN, 71. Contraction into wrinkles. Floyer. 
C6r'rv-gA-tpr,* 71. (Atuo.) a muscle that contracts or 
wrinkles the forehead. Crabb. 
fCpR-RD'p¥NT, d. Contracting; as, the eaTm/STit nuiscle. 
Cpr-rOpt', V. a. [eorrumpo, cort^tuSf L.l [u corruhted ; 
pp. CORRUPTING, CORRUPTED.] To tuftt from & sound to a 
putrescent state ^ to putrefy , to deprave ; to vitiate , to 
taint , to contaminate , to defile , to [lollute , to adulter- 
ate , to destroy the integrity of ; to bribe. 

Cpr-rOpt', 0. n. To become putrid , to lose purity. 
Cpa-ROPT', a. Spoiled , tainted , unsound , putrid , vicious ; 

depraved , wanting integrity. 

CpR-R0PT'9D,*p. a. Made corrupt ; tainted; vitiated. 
CpR-Rt)PT']gR, 7u One who corrupts or taints. 
tCQR-ROPT'FOL. a. Corrupting. Spenser. 
CQR-ROPT-i’BlL'i-TYt n. Possibility to be corrupted. 
Cqr-rDpt'i-ble, a. That may be corrupted, susceptible 
of corruption , liable to decay. 
epR-RDPTM-BLE-Nfiss, 71. Susceptibility of corruption. 
CpR-aOPT'l-BLy, ad. so as to be corrupted, Shak. 
Cpr-rOpt'ino, n. The act of vitiating. Bp. Taylor. 
Cpr-rOpt^|ng,'* p. a. Making corrupt , vitiating, deprav- 
ing. 

Cqr-rOp'tipn, 71. Act of corrupting ; state of being cor- 
rupted , the destruction of form or inode of existence of 
a natural bodv , [lutrescence , depravation , wickedness ; 
perversion of principles . — matter or pus in a sore. — 
(Law) The taint derived to a man and his issue by trea- 
son or felony , an act dune to pervert justice , bribery. 
CpR-aOP'TlpN-lST,* n. A defender of corruption. WeaL 
Rev. 

Cqr-rDp'T}VE, o. Having the quality of tainting or cor- 
rupting. 

Cpr-rOpt'l?ss, o. Insusceptible of corruption. Dryden. 
Cpr-rDpt'lv, fld. In a corrupt manner, viciously. 
CpR-ROPT'Nipss, n. Putrescence ; vice. 

CPR-ROpt'rj?8^ n. She who corrupts. Cotgrave. 
Cor'sAc,* n. (Zool.) A species of fox fouud m Tartary 
Booth. 

C&R^sAps'y* n. [Fr.] The waist; — a part of female 
dress. Surenne. 

Cor'sAir, (kdr'sAr) tu [eoraore, It,] A pirate ; the vessel 
of a pirate or corsair. — Used in the south of Europe. 
Corse, or Corse, [kSrs, S. fV. P, J. F. Ja. ; kdrs, K. Snu 
fFb.] n. [corSf corse, old Fr.] A dead body; a carcass. 
— A poetical word lor corpse. 

CdRSE'E^iT, (kdrs'let) ti. [eorselat Fr.] Light armor for the 
fore part of the bo^. 

CORSE'LiigT, V. a. To encircle, as with a corselet. Beaum, 
^ FL 

C6r8E'-Pr£?-¥NT, It. (Law) A mortuary, Blackstone. 
C5 r' 8¥T, tu [Fr.] An article of dress worn round the 
body , a woman’s bodice or stays. 

CdR'sj-cAN,* TU A native of Corsica. Bostfiell, 
Oor'si-cAn,* «. Relating to Corsica. Murray. 

C6E8'ned,* tu (Law) The bread of execration, or ordeal 
mouthful, formerly used by an accused person, who 
wished, in swallowing it, that it might destroy him, if 
guilty. Blackstone. 

Coie’ TEGE, (kdr'tizh) TU [Fr.] A train of attendants. 
CQr'TR 9 j [kdr'taA, yo. K. ; kdr'tdz, Snu] n. pi. [^8p.] The 
states or legislative body of Spain, composed of nubility, 
clergy, R£d representatives of cities : — also of Portugal. 
CQr'tbx. n. [L] 1^. o 6 R'Tf~o& 4 . The outer bark, cov- 
er. Bentley, 

C5 r't}-cal, o. [cortex, L.1 Borlty ; belonging to the rind 
C6 r'T4-cAT-J90, <u Resembling the bark uf a tree. Browne. 
CoR-Tj-clP'giB-ODs,* a. Producing bark. SmarL 
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a. In the fonn of, or like, bark. Smart, 

CoE'Tj-oosB, a. Full of bark. Bailey. [E.l 

CpR-Tlr'J-c?R,* n. A species of polype. Brande, 

CHr'tUe,* n. [lu] (jJrcA.) An open, quadrangular or 
curved area in a dweliins-house, surrounded by the 
buildings of the house itself. Brande. 

Cp-rOn'dvm,* tt. (Aftn.) A crystallized or massive mineral, 
of extreme hardness, and of a reddish color, composed of 
nearly pure alumina. Brande, 

Cp-RCs'cANT, o. [conwco, L.] Glittering by flashes ; flash' 
ingj gleaming, shmmg. 

Cp-RU8”cATE, e. n, [». coHUiCATED ; pp. corusoatiivo, oo* 
ausoATED. j To glitter , to flash. OraenkM. 

C6r-vsk;a'tipn, n. A flash , quick vibration of light. 

CpRVE,* n. A sort of wagon used in coal-mines, driven. 

CHR-TBE'f* n. [Fr.] (Feudal late) The obligation to per- 
form certain seiVices, as the repair of roads, A.C., for a 
sovereign or feudal lord. Brande. 

C&R-r&TTE'y n. [Ft.] An advice-boat j a sloop-of-war 
having less than twenty ^ns. Surenne. 

CQR-v£t't 6, a. [corcetta, It.] The curvet. Peacham, 

CoB'VjfNE,* a. Relating to a crow or raven. jJsA. 

CoR'vp-RANT,* It. A voracious bird of the pelican tribe, 
commonly called the cormorant Crabb. 

CbR' n, [L.] A crow or raven j a constellation. — 

(Md.) An engine with a hook like a crow’s beak. Hamil- 
ton, 

CdR-V-BXN'q'j-XTE,* (kSr-^Wn'sh^-St) c. n. To sleep with 
the eyes open ; to act the part of a lunatic. Aah. 

CPr-y-bXn'tjic, a. Madly agitated or inflamed, like the 
Coryhantes^ or pnests of Cybele. Cudworth. 

DpR-V-ui'LR-f,* It. (Chem.) An alkaline principle from 
the eorydalts tuierooa, Brande. 

CSr'YMB,* a. [corym^iM, I*.] (Bot) A form of inflorescence 
approaching very nearly to a raceme , an umbel with a 
lengthened axis , a compounded discous flower, such as 
the daisy or common marigold. P. Cyc. 

Cp-r1?m'bi-ate,* a. Decked with ivy berries. Crabb. 

Cp-RfM'Bi-AT-^D, fl. Garnished with ivy lierries. Badey. 

CdR-YM-Blp'fR-ocs,a. Bearing clusters or corymbs. Quia- 
ey. 

CPr-VM-bSse',* a. Relating to or like a corymb. P. Cyc. 

Cp-RtW^BOys,* a. Same as corymbose. Smart 

Cp-R^M'By-LOOs,* a. Having little corymbs. Smart. 

CO-RfM* Rl^S, n. [L.j (Bat.) See Corymb. 

CPb-Y-BHJE'na,* ». (Ich.) A fish of the spinous kind. Hdl. 

CbR-f'PHE* ifiiy (k6r-e-l^'ufi) ft. [corypfurua^ L.] pL L. ePR- 
y-PHJE'Ij Eng. coB-Y-PH£'Vf-?^- The leader of the 
ancient dramatic chorus , a leader , a chief. SouVi. 

Cp-r5'z^,* It. [Kdpv^a.] (Med.) A copious running from 
the nose. Brande. 

Cps-cIn'p-mXn-CY, n. [KbaKtvov and pasreia.] Divination 
by a sieve. Chambers. 

Cd^&'cbVTf fkd-sC'k^nt, Ja.K.Sm.; kO-sSk^9nt, P.] n. 
The secant of the complement of an angle or arc. 

C6$'EN, (kuz'zn) V. a. See Cozen. 

efr^'EN-^pE,* or CO^'lN-^OEj* lu (Late) An ancient writ 
for the right heir against the intruder. Blackstone. 

C6s'EW-Ing,* n. (Lavs) Anything dope deceitfully. Crabb. 

C6*8?Y,* a. Snug ; warm , comfortable , easy. Brocketl. 
Social , talkative ; chatty. Dickens. 

Cd'i^]^Y-LY,* od. In a coaey manner. J, Doddridge Hu-m- 


Cosu^rr-Ing, n. (Lavs) A prerogative, which s<fme lords 
of manors had, to sleep and feast with their retinue at 
the bouses of their tenants. Crabb. 

fCd'RlRR, (kd^zh^r) n. A botcher; a tailor. Shak. 

Co-siG-NlF'l;^^-TlVE, a. Signifying the same. Cockeram. 

Od^siNE, n. The sine of the complement of an angle or arc. 

Cp^XfiT'ic, a. [ffoir/ifjTiifdj.] A wash to remove freckles 
and pimples, and to improve or beautify the skin. 

Cpr-m£t^1C, a. Increasing beau^ ; beautifying. Pope, 

C6^'M}Cf* a. Same as coemicaL Oeol. Tracis. 

Cdf'Ml-C^L. (kHz'mtf-kil) a. [tebopos.] Relating to the 
world f rising or setting with the sun, as opposed to 
aertsnyeoL 

C6R'Mi-CAJ>.Ly, ad. With the sun : not acronycally. 

Cp^MOG'p-N^L,* a. Relating to cosmogony. Ed. Rev. 

Cpi^MPa'p-NlsT, n. One versed in cosmogony. 

Cp4“MPg'P-icy» *- and yovij.] The science that 

treats of the origin of the world or the universe. See 
CosMOLOor. 

Cqr-m5g'rvehrr, n. One ver«ed in cosmographr. 

CPr-vp-GRXph'i-c^, a. Belaving to cosmography. Sel- 
den, 

CPR-Mp-<tRXPH'i-c^i.Y, ad. In a coamograpblcal man- 
ner. 

CpR-lli5&'RA"^HV> (k^z-roUg'r^-f?) n. [Adauasand ypdtfuo,] 
The science or art of describing the wond, including aa- 
tronomy, geography, and geology. 

CU^^Hp-iiABEy* n. An instrument to measure distances. 
Francis, 

CQ^MdL^A^TRYf* n. The worship paid to the world and 
its parts by some ] ' 


» pagans. CudwortA. 
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C69-Mp-L5p'l-CAL,* a. Relating to cosmolow. Smart 
Cp!«f-M6L'p-pl8T,* n. One who is vernal in cosiuofogy 
Lyell. 

CpR-MftL'p-py,* n. The doctrine of. or a treatise on, the 
world or universe, its structure, ana its parts. Lyell. 
Ops-m6m'r-trv,* n. The art of measuring the world. 

Blount [the world. Hallyteell, 

CPr-mp-plXs'TJO, o. [Kdapos and nXaaTiKos.] Forming 
CPr-mp-pSl'I-TAN, n. A cosmopohte. More, 
C6§-M9-P6L'i-TAN-j(RM,* n. Cosmopolitism. Ed. Rev, 
CyR-Mfrp'p-LiTE, H. Udoruos and ireXirijs.] A citizen of 
the world. Howell. 

Cds-Mp-PQ-LlT'j-o^,* a. Belonging to or like a cosmop- 
olite. HiMuyt 

C9§UMttp'9-Li-Tl»M * n. The qualities or principles of a 
cosmopolite. Coleridge. 

C5§-mc>-rA'MA.* n. [Kdepof and hpdcj.] A species of pic- 
turesque exhibition of the world, or portions of it, con- 
sisting of a number of drawings laid horizontally round 
a semicircular table, and reflected by mirrors j an oil 
painting seen throneh a magnifying-glass. Francis. 
Cor-mq-rXm'jc,* a. Relating to a cosmorama. Hamxlton. 
Cdss,* n. A measure of distance in India, about a mile 
and a half in length, but varying in different parts. Mol 
com. 

Cds's^CK, R. One of the militaiy' people, skilful as horse- 
men, who inhabit some parts of the Russian empire bor- 
dering on the river Don, itc. 

CPs's^RT,* 71. Same as cosset Farm. Eney. 

C68'8RT, n. (castecio, It.] A lamb brought up without the 
dam ; a pet Iamb ; a pet. 

Cds'sRT,* V. a. To fondle ; to make a pet of. Forby. 
tC5s'8|c, a. [eosa. It.] Relating to algebra. Bp. Htdl. 
||Cos‘^(k58t or k&ust) [kSs^ S. W. P. F. Ja. Sm . , kSLust, J. 
K. Wb. JVores.] n. [fcost, D.] That which is paid for any 
thing; price, charge, expense; loss, luxury. — (Law) 
pf. Expenses of a lawsuit. 

!08T, V. a. rcoiistcr, old Fr.] [?. cost , jsp. costiko, cost.] 
To be bought for , to be had at the price of. 
fC6sT, n. [costOj L.] A rib, or side. B. Jonson. [Cyc. 

Cbn'TA^* n. [iL a nft.] (Bot) The midrib of a leaf. P, 
tCdST'^GE,* n. Cost, expense. Chaucer. 

C6B'TjyLf a, Beioni^ng to the ribs. Browne. 

Cds'TARD, n. [f A head. Shak.l A large, round apple. 
C5 s'T4E]>-M6ng'RR, n. A seller of apples and fruiU Bur- 
ton. 

Cfrs'T^TE,* a. Having nbs or lines, Brande, 
C68'tAt-ed,* a. Encircled with nbs, HiU. 
Cds'TRE-MdNG'RR, It. Same as costard-monger. Fotherby. 
CosT/E,* ». ( West Indus) The oflTspring of a white and a 
fustie. Hodgson. 

Cds'TjVE, a. [eonstipatusf L.] Constipated or bound in the 
body ; close ; restringent , confined ; unpenneable. 
C5s'TiVE-Ly,* ad. In a costive manner. Z>r. .dUen. 
Cda'TjVE-Ntss, lu I’he state of being costive. 
■jCosT'LRSs, a. Costing nothing. Barrow. See Coir. 
CosT'Ll-NESS, n. State of being costly. 
jCosT'LY, a. Expensive , dear; of great price. 
C6 st'ma-RY,ii. (cosfM5, L.] a perennial, odanfiormis plant ) 
a kind of tansy. 

tCSs'TRRL, n. A bottle, Skinner, 

Cqs-tOme', n. [costume. Fr.] Style of dress ; characteristic 
dress. — (Paintmg end Sculpture) The adaptation of the 
dress, and whole detail of a picture, to character, time, 
and place. 

Cds'TUMED,* (kbs'tamd) a. Wearing a costume. Ec. Rexu 
tCdST'y-otJs,* a. Costly. Bale. 

C6-8Df'frr-rr, n. A ftllow-sufferer. Wycherly. 
tG5-8V-pR£ME', n. A partaker of supremacy. Shak. 
Co'RY,* c. Snug ; chatty. Smart See Cose r. 

Cote \ ***** ***^“*®® o** places, come generally 

Coat I ***^ Baxon cot, a cottage. Otbson, 

C5t, n. A small house ; a cottage ; a dovecot ; a small bed 
a cradle; a hammock: — a cotquean: — a cade-lamU 
Orose. [t A small boat, denser.] 

C5-tAb'V-lAte, V. a. See Contabulate. 

Cd-TXif'^RRT, B. The tangent of the complement of an 
angle or arc. 

C6te, n. A cottage ; a sheepcot. See Cot. 
tC5TE, V. a. To leave behind ; to overpass. Chapman, 
tCoTE, V. a. Bee CIuote, which was formerly written cote. 
Co-TftM'P9-RA-RV» n, dc a. See CoNTEMroRARr. 
05-TfiN'4iNT,» n. A tenant In common. Smart 
CO-Tfi-RZ&f, (k6-t?-r6') [k5-te-r6', W. J. Ja.} k5't9-re, K.} 
k6t-^r6', Bm.] n, [Fr.] A friendly or fashional^ associi^ 
tion ; a club ; a society. 

CdT'GiRE,* 71. Refuse, clotted wool. Crabb, 

Cd'TH&s,* n, A quay, dock, or wharf. Dr, Shaw, 
C9-THtjR/w^TE, or Cg-THtlR'M^T-RD, o. Having hua 

CQ-THl}R'Nt;s.*n, [L.] pi. coTmrRsr. A sort of ancient 
buskin. Hamilton, 

C<)-Tlo'p-i,AE,* a. Relating to or like whetatonea. Smart 
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OO-tT^dal,* o. Noting lines on Cbe surface of the ocean, 
throughout which high water takes place at the same in- 
stant of time* PhiL Tram* 

0q-t1l'l 9N, (k^-tll'y^n) rkp-tll'ypn. P. F. KJa.; ki?-tll'- 
ySng, W. Sflt.l ft. [cotiJion* Fr.] A brisk, lively dance, 
usually for eimt persons ; the tune played with it. 
CdT'LXND, ft. Land appendant to a cottage. 

C6t'quJE AN, (kSt'kwfin) n. A man who busies himself with 
afihirs properly belonging to women. Skak, 
tC6T-Qu£AN'l-Ti|^* a. Behavior of a cotquean. B. Jonson, 
C^ts'wSld, fi. Sheepcots in an open country; whence 
the large tract of downs called Cotnoold Hills, in Glouces- 
tershire. 

C6t'T-{i.* n, A sort of measure used for measuring cowries, 
of which It holds J2,000. Crabb. 

C6T'T4~stfs* n. [L.1 An ancient game or amusement, 
which consisted in throwing wine from cups into little 
basins. Brandt, 

C6T'Tb.<fE, n. A hut , a cot , a small house ; a house of one 
story. 

C6t'ta(?ed, (k8l't?ijd) o. Having cottages. Colhns. 
tC6T'TA</E-i.V, a. Rustic, like a cottage. Bp. Taylor. 
C6t'TX-<?JPR, n. One who lives m a cottage. — {Law) One 
who lives rent-free on a common. 

C6t'T¥r, n. One who inhabits a cottage. Bums. 
C6T'TtfR,* n, A wedge-shaped piece of iron or wood used 
for fastening. Tanner. 
fCfiT'Tj-^R, n. Same as cotter. Bp. HalU 
CdT'TON, (kSt'ln) n. [coton, Fr.J The downy substance 
growing in the pods of the cotton plant or shrub ; a spe- 
cies of vegetable wool , cloth made of cotton. 

CftT'TON, (kfit'tn) a. Made of or consisting of cott<m. 
COt'ton, (k5t'tn) tj. ?i. To rise with a nap; to cement; 
to unite with. Swift. 

CdT'TON-^lN,* 71 . A machine for cleansing cotton. JFAit- 
ney. 

COt'ton-GrXss,* n. A plant having woolly tufts. Booth. 
CSt^TON-MAn-V-fXc'tq-rv,*?*. A cotton-mill. GenL Mag, 
C5T'TON-MlLL,*n. A mill for manufacturing cotton cloths 
and stuffs. PteU 

tC6T'TON-oCs, (k8t'tn-&s) a. Like cotton. Evelyn. 
C6t'ton-PlXnt,*7i. A plant of several varieties, which 
produces cotton, of the genus gossyptunu P. Cyc. 
Cot'ton-ThIs'tle,* (ket'tn-thls'sl) n. A tall, fine-flow- 
ering, biennial plant. Booth. 

06t'ton-wood\* (kSt'tn-wfid') n. A tree resembling the 
poplar. P. Cyc. 

CoT'TON-WooL',* (k8t''tn-wai') 7u A term sometimes 
applied to cotton. OenU Mag. 

C6t'ton-v, (kSt'lii-^) a. Full of cotton , downy. 
CdT'TR^L,* 7*. A trammel to hang a pot on over the fire. 
Crabb. 

C6t'vn-nIte,* n. {Min.) A mineral having acicuiar crys- 
tals. Dana. 

C6T'y-LA. n. [AfortX/?.] An ancient liquid measure. — 
{AnaJU) A hollow, particularly the cavity of a bone which 
receives the end of another. 

C6t'v-L¥, n. Same as cotyla. 

OdT-V-LE'D^N,* rk6t-9-lS'd9n, Sm. P. Oye. Brandt, Wb. ; 
k9-tir$-d8n, Crabb, &udamort.] n. [/tyTi5X»j.] (BoL) The 
seminal leaf of a plant, or the lobe that nourishes the 
seed of a plant. — {AnaL)A cup-shaped, vascular produc- 
tion of the chorion in ruminants. Brandt. 
CdT-y-L£D'<?-NOCs,* a. Having a seed-lobe. P. Cyc. 
C9-TtL'i-FORM,* 0 . Having a rotate figure with an erect 
Ihnb. Brandt. 

CbOcH, V. n. [coiuher. Ft.] [t. couched, pp. couchinq, 
COUCHED.] To lie down ; to recline on the knees ; to 
stoop, or t^nd down. 

CoOcH. V, a. To lay down ; to bed ; to hide , to include, — 
{Med.) To depress a cataract, or filmy humor, obstructing 
vision, so as to leave the lens free from it. 

CoOcH, 7U A seat of repose ; a bed ; — a layer or heap of bar- 
ley prepared for malting; a malting-floor: — a loating or 
laying of any adhesive substance on wood, plaster, can- 
vas, See., to overcome porosity. 

C 50 ch'an-< 3 V,* 71 . {Law) Act of repose by lying down. 
Burrows. 

CoOcH'xwT, a, (Her.) Lying down; squatting. -r (Law) 
Levant and coueAanL with regard to beasts, signifies one 
complete day and night. 

CdirffHES, (WahB) n. [Fr.J A word opposed to levee; 

bedtime, or visits received about bedtime. Dryden. 
Cddcn'^R, n. One who couches, a register-book in mon- 
asteries. — (Law) A factor resident in a place while 
trading. 

C50cH'pfiL-LC>W, n. A bedfellow. Shak. 

G50ch'grXss, n. A perennial, creeping grass, called also 
creeping wheat-grass, dog-grass, and kiMtngrass. 
06&ch'1N<?, n. The act of bending. — (Afed) The opera- 
tion of removing a cataract from the eye. 

n. fFr.] A measure taken nrom the elbow to 
the hand. Crabb. i 

HOotJGH, (kSf or kkuf ) [kbf, a m P. F. Jo. K. Sm. ; kauf, I 
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{ J, fFb. Mares.) n. A convulsive effort of the lungs, with 
i noise, to get rid of phlegm or other matter. 

IjCOUGH, (k8f ) V. fl. [t OOUOHSO , pp. OOUOHltfO, COUGHED.] 
To have the longs convulsed ; to make tlie noise of a 
cough. 

jjCouGH, (kSf ) r a. To ^ect by a cough. FTueman, 

IjCouoH'^R, (kBf^r) n. One who coughs. 

CoOh'^ge, (kba'sj) n. An Indian bean, the pods of which 
sting like a nettle : — written also eowttch and eowage. 

CoOl,* 7U A tub or vessel with two ears. Crabb, See Cowu 

Could, (kQd) t. ^om Can. Was able. Bee Can. 

CoOl'stXff,* 71. Crabb. See Cowlstaff. 

Covl't^r, (kdl't^r) H. See Colter. 

CduL^TtpR-N&B,* n. A name of the bird puffin. Goldsmith 

Odu'MAR-fNE,* n. A crystalline, odoriferous principle ex- 
tracted from the tonka bean, the seed of the comnarouna 
odorata. Brands. 

CdON'ciL, n. [concilium, L.] An assembly met for deliber- 
ation or to give advice ; a body of councillors whose duty 
it is to advise a sovereign or chief magistrate on affairs of 
government ; a body of divines, or of clergymen and lay- 
men, assembled to give advice, or to deliberate and act on 
some matter of religion ; an assembly ; a diet ; a convo- 
cation , a convention. 

Co0n'c}Ij-B5ard, (kd(ln's}l-b8rd) n. Council-table, where 
matters of state are deliberated. Clarendon. 

CoOn'cil-ChXm'b^r,* It, An apartment occupied by a 
council, or appropriated to doliberations on government. 
Mdton. 

fCd0N^O}L-t8T,* 7u A member of a council, an adviser. 
Mdton. 

CoOn'c|I.-LC>R,*ii. a member of a council ; one who gives 
advice in relation to public affairs. Brandt. This word 
IS very often confounded, in its orthography, with counsel- 
lor, a lawyer, or one who gives counsel to individuals. 

CoOn'cil-mXn,* h. a member of a city common council. 
OenL Mag. [Fenton. 

CoOn'cjl-pr66f,* a. Disregarding or opposing advice. 

CoOn'cil-Ta'ble, n. A council-board. MMon. 

tC6-l5N-D?R-8TXND'jNa,7u Mutual understanding. HowelL 

fCo-v-NiTE', (k6-yv-nlt') v. a. To unite. More. 

CoOn's^L, 7i« [consilium, L. ; consent, Fr.J Advice; direc- 
tion ; instruction , consultation ; deliberation , prudence ; 
secrecy. — A counsellor, or the counsellors, advocates, or 
lawyers, collectively, who plead a cause. 

CoOn's^L, V. a. [consedler^r.~^ ^t. counselled ; pp. coun- 
selling, COUNSELLED.] To giVB advice to, to advise. 

CoOn^s^L-l^-BLE, a. That may be counselled. 

CoOn'SIPL-LPR, n, [conseiller, Fr.J One wboconnaeta, one 
wiio pleads in a court of law , a barribter , a meiubur of a 
council , a ouuDciJlor. See Councillor. 

C60N's?L-LPB-SHiP, n. The office of a counsellor. Bacon. 

CoOn's^L-K££p'¥R, n. One who keeps a secret. Shak. 

CoON^siL-KEEP'lNG, o. That preserves secrecy. 

CoOnt, V. a. [conwter, old Fr.] [l counted , pp. count- 
ing, COUNTED.] To number ; to tell ; to reckon ; to con^- 
pute , to rate ; to estimate , to calculate ; to esteem ; to ac- 
count ; to impute to. 

CoOnt, v, n. To found an account or scheme ; with upon. 

CoOnt, n. [eompte, Fr.] Number; reckoning, number 
summed, estimation, account. — (Law) A charge in an 
indictment, or a declaration in pleading. 

CoOnt, n. [comte, Fr.] A title of nobilitj^, on the conti- 
nent of Europe, esteemed equivalent to earl. 

CoOnt'^-ble, o. That may be numbered. Spenser. 

CoOn't^-nXnoe, n. [oontenance, FrJ Exterior appeamuce 
of the face or visage , the form of the face ; air ; look ; 
patronage : support ; encouragement. 

CoON'T^I-NANCE, V, a. [h COUNTENANCED ; pp, COUNTS. 
NANOlNQ, COUNTENANCED.] To SUppOft , tO eDCOUragO , t€ 

favor , to patfonize ; to sanction. 

C50n'T¥-nXn-C¥R, 71. One who countenances. 

CoOnt'^r, 7u One who counts ; uti iinitatiun of a piece of 
money, used as a means of counting , the table of a shop 
on which money is counted ; tJie breast of a horse , a 
prison in London. 

CoOn'T]? R, ad. [contra, L.] Contrary to ; in a wrong way. 
— It is often used in composition, and signifies against, 
tn opposition. 

CoOn-T¥E-Xct', V. a. [*. counteracted , pp. oountbract- 
iNo, COUNTERACTED.] To hinder by contrary aaion , to 
act against , to oppose. 

C’dCu-TRR-Xc'TiQN, 7u Opposite agency or action. 

CoON'TX?R-Xc-T|VE,*tt. Having an opposite action. Maun 
der. 

C50N'T¥R-AP-PR6ACH',*n. (FVrt.) A trench leadingftom 
the covered way of a besieged fortress, at some point on 
either flank of the ground upon which the works of the 
besiegers are formed, and extending to any convenient 
distance towards the country. P. Cyc. 

C'60n'ti?r-At-trXo'tjqn, n. Opposite attraction. 

C5t)N-T9a-BXL'ANCX, V, a. [i. counterbalanced ; vp. 
GOUNTEEBALANOINO, OOUNTBEBALANpEO.] To Weigh 

against ; to equiponderate. Boyle. 
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03^T]t;ii-BXlr.^KOE, n. Opposite or eqaivalent power* 
0ouir'!r¥B-B6zt]>. w. A bona to save harmless one who 
has ^ven a bona to another ; a counter<earety. 
OoOlf>TBBr>BtlFF\ «. 0 . To repel or strike bac^ Drffdtn» 
CdON'TfB-BOFF, a. A blow or stroke producing a recoil. 
tC5Clf^T9B>olBT, n. A trick , delusive contrivance. Spm- 
ssr. 

OdON'TgR-ol8T>]|^B, n. A reckoner, in eontempL SkdL 
C50N'TgBrCuXN<jfE, n. Exchange ; reciprocation. Shak. 
C50ir-T¥R-cilXN<^E% «. a. To exchange. J. HalU 
C50n^tbiuohXR(^e,* n. An opposite charge. BaxUr. 
CdON'TER-CHARM. n. That which breaks a charm. Scott. 
CbOif'TJgR-cuXRia^ V. a. To destroy enchantment. Falk- 
tand. 

C50N-TBR-CHftcK', V. a. To oppose; to check. Dra^Um. 
C50n'ti^r>cu£ck, n. Aston; rebuke. Skak. 
CQOn't^r-cOr-r^nt,* a. Running In an opposite way. 


lines of a draw- 


CoOn^T£R-cOr.rbnt/ n. An opposite current. Smart. 
tC50N'T9R-D|s-TlNC'TioN, n. Contradistinction. More. 

CoON-T^R-DRAW^, e. 0. [l. COUNTSBDRBW : fp. OOUeTKR- 

Diuwirra,oouiTTXRi>KAvrN.] To trace the 111 
ing through transparent paper. 

CoOx-T£R-fiv'j-DfiNCE, n. Oi^;>oslte evidence. 
tCoOri'TBR-pAl^^NCE, n. See CouifTBaKBSAXcs. 
CoOn't?r-feTt, (kttdn't^r-flt) t>. a. [cortirtfaire, Fr.] [t. 

COUXTXaFBlT£l> ; pp. COUNTBRFErTtaO, COUXTBRFZITED.] 

To copy with an intent to pass the copy for an ori|^nal ; 
to feign ; to forge , to imitate. 

CoOn^t^:r.feT(t, (kdiin't^r-flt) v. n. To feign. Skak. 
CoOif'TgR-FElT, a. Forged, fictitious; feigned; dissem- 
bled ; ikllacioUB , fraudulent ; spurious , supposiUtious , 
folse. 

C50N'TBR-FEfT, ». An impostor; a copy intended to be 
imssed off for an original , a forgery , a copy. 
CoOw'TjpR-FElT-^B, a. One who Counterfeits ; a forger. 
CbON'T?R-FE!T-Ly, ad. Falsely , fictitiously. Shak. 
C50n^tbr-feIt-nEss, n. The state of being counterfeit. 
CoOw-T^R-FkR'M^NT, n. A Contrary ferment. jSddison. 
fCbON-T£R-Ff ^§^NCE, n. [centr^iaonee, Fr.] Forgery. 
I^enser. 

CbON'T¥R-pls8'VRE,* (kyQn'tfr-flsh'yyr) n. See Contra- 

FIMURB. 

CoDN^T?R-F6RCE,*it. A forc€ that counteracts. CoUndg-e. 
CdON'T?R-F6RT,». (Fort.) A buttress or pier built against, 
and in right angles to, a wail, to strengthen it; pillars 
supporting walls. 

CbON'Ti5:R.oAoE, n. A method to measure the joints by 
transferring the breadth of a mortise to the place of the 
tenon. 

CbON'T?R-GUARD, (-gSUrd) R. (Fort.) A small rampart with 
a parapet and ditch to cover some part of the body of a 
place. 

CbCN'T^a-Ix'FLv-ipNCE, V. o. To hinder by contrary in- 
fluence. 

C5CN'T?R-LT-BRA'TlC)if, B. See Libratiok. 
CdCN'T^B-LiOHT, (kaan't9r-IIt) n. A light destroying the 
advantageous effect of another light 
C60 n-T?r-mXnd', V. a. [contremanderj Fr.] [i counter- 
MaNDBD; pp. CODNTERUANDINO, COUNTERMANDED.] To 

orde-r the contrary to what was ordered before ; to revoke 
a command. . 

CbOw'TER-MAXD. B. A change or repeal of a former order. 
CoOn-t^r-mAnd'^-BLE,* o. That may be countermand- 
ed. Bacon. 

CbflN-TgR-MiBCH', V. n. To march back. 
CoOn't^r-mXrch, B* A retrograde march. 
C5flw'T¥R-MARK. n. A seconder third mark on a bale of 
goods consigned to different owners , the mark of the 
Xxmdon goldsmiths’ company ; a second mark or stamp 
on a coin or medal. 

C&On-T]^b-BIXrk', V. a. To place a countermark , to hol- 
low a horse’s teeth, to conceal his age. 

CbON^TgR-MlXE, It. (Fort) A mine or trench formed to 
frustrate the use of one made by an enemy. 
CpON-Tga-MlNE', t>. a. To defeat by counter-working. 
CbON-TgE-Md'TiQif, B. Contrary motion. Digbf. 
CbflN-TgE-MbVE’MBTiT, B. An Opposite movement. 
CbON'TJ^R-MCRE, B. IjMmirsmitr, Fr.] A wall built behind 
another walK to supiuy its place. 8^ Contkamurz. 
CbOw-TBB-MURE’, V. a. To fortify with a countermnre. 
CbOx-TgB-NXT'v-E^. a. Contrary to nature. Haroep. [b.] 
CpOx’TgR-irblgE, B. A noise overpowering another. 
CoOrf-T?R-d'pEK-ljfo, B, A vent on the contrary side. 
CbON'TgR-pAcB,n. Contrary step or measure. SteiA- 
CbOif ' tbe-fAns, n, [eontrepointo, Fr.] A coverlet for a bed. 
ff A counteroart. B. Jonean,] 

Co&N^T9R-p&RT, B. The correspondent part— >(Afiw.) A 
part emposite to another.— (Lew) A du^lcate or copy of 
an indenture or deed. 

CbOw*TgB-pip-tl’^Tiow, B. A petitUm against another. 
CdCir'T9M-pp-Tr''TJQH, (k»fln't9r-p941sb»vn) ». n. To po- 
thioa RgafnsC another petition. 

Odtli'T^ WLf A, ». (Lew) Areptteatioo. OowdL 


ObOH-T^B^LfiAD^,* « o. To contradict ; to deny. AfSrav 
der, 

CbflN-TglR-PLbT', t». a. [i COUNTBmnOTTED ; pp. COUN- 
TBRFLOTTlNO, OOtrNXBari.OTTED.] To OppOSO 0116 plOt Iff 

another. 

CbOir’TBii-PLdT, B. A plot formed to defeat a plot 
Cbflw-TBB-PLbT'Tjifo, B. The act of ojiposlng. South. 
C5un't^;b-p51nt, n. uoruraj^iUOf Itj A counterpane; 
an opposite point — (JtfiM.) The setting of point to point, 
or the noting of the parts in such order that each note 
shall correspond with those that are to harmonixe with it 
in the other parts ; the modern science or art of harmony. 

CbON-TgR-Pbi^E^, V. a. [t. COUNTERFOIBED ; pp. COUNTBR- 

roitiRo, couNTERFoitED.] To Counterbalance; to act 
ajminst with equzd power. 

CbuR'TBR-PttTsE, R. Equivalence of weight or power. 
CbOn-TipR-pbrsON, (-Bn) B. Antidote to pbison. 
CdON-TipR-p6N’DER-ATE,v V, a. To counterbalance ; to 
weigh against. Qu. JRev. 

CoOw^T^B-PKXc’TicE, B. Practice in opposition. 
CbflN-TipR-PRfis^aVRE, (-pr^sh'^r) Tt. Opposite force. 
CpON-TtfB-PRbj’BCT, B. An opposite project. Sjo\ft. 
CbOx’TipR-PRbbF,* B. (^Engraving) An impression ob- 
tained from another impression while it is yet wet from a 
copperplate, in which the design is in the same direction 
as in the plate itself. Brande. 

C50n-tbr-pb6ve', V. a. To take a counterproof from ; to 
take off a design in black lead, or red chalk, through 
the rolling press, on another piece of paper, both being 
moistened with a sponge. Chambera. 
C60N'T¥R-R£v-p-JL.n’TiQN, B. A revolution succeeding 
another and opposite to it. 

CoON'T?B~Rfi v-p-LO'TipN-^-RV,*a. Acting against a pre- 
ceding revolution. tViUtama. 

CbON’T¥R-Rfiv- 9 -LO'TipN-IST,* B. A Bubverter of a rev- 
olution. fVtUtama. 

CoOn-T¥R-ro1i', V. a. See Control. 
tC50K-T£R-R5L'M?NT, n. A counter account. Bacon. 
CbOw'TBR-RbflND,* B. (MU.) A body of officers going to 
visit and inspect the rounds or sentinels. Ctiambers. 
OdCN’TER-fiA'Li-?NT.* a. (Z/er.) Leaping from each other, 
or contrariwise. Crabb. 

CoOn't^r-scarf, b. See Counterscarp. 
CoOn't^r-scarp, n. (Fort.) That side of the ditch which 
is next to the enemy’s camp , the covered way that sur- 
mounts it. 

CbON-T?B-scDp'FLE, B. Conflict, contest. Hewyt. 
CbON-TiE-8£AL',t>. a. To seal together with others. Shak, 
CbON-T£R-s^-cORE\ e. a. To render more secure by cor- 
rc8|)oiid)ng means. Burke. 

CbON'T£R-8tN8E, n. Opposite meaning. HowtXL 
CbON-Tia-siGN', (kdfln-t^r-sInO v. a. ft. oountersioned; 

pp. COUWTBRSlONINO, COUNTERIIONED.J To Sign What bOS 
already been signed by a superior. 

C60n't?b-sign, (kdQn't^r-sIn) b. A military watchword. 
— (Dtplomacy) The signature of a public officer to ttie 
charter of a king, prelate, &c., by way of certificate. 
CoOn't?R-sIo-nal, n. (ATauU) A responsive signal. 
CoON-T^R-stNE',* V. a. (Mech.) To take off the edge round 
a hole, in order to let in the head of a screw nail so that 
It may not project. Oner. 

C60n'T£R-8Ink,* n. One cavity corresponding in position 
and size with another. Tanner. 

CbON'Tii^R-KNABL, B. Snarl in opposition. Burton. 
C50n-T]^r-8tAt'vte, n. A contradictory ordinance. MU- 
ton. 

CbON'T?R-ST£p,*7i. An opposite step or procedure. Mead. 
CoOn'T^R-STKOKE, n. A stroke returned. Spenaer 
CdflN-TER-sORE'Ty, (kdfin-t 9 r-shdr't 9 ) b. A counter bono 
to a surety. Sherwood. 

CoOx'TgR-swAV, B. An opposite influence. Milton. 
CoOn't^r-tAl-lv, b, a corresponding tally. 
CdON'TgR-TAsTE, B. False taste. Skenatone, 
CbOx-T£R-T£x'QR, n. (Mua.) One of the mean or middle 
parts of music ; high tenor. 

CbOn'TgR-TiDE, B. Contrary tide. Drydcn. 
CoON'TJjSR-TiME, B. [coBtrsteBmA, Fr.] The resistance of a 
horse to his proper paces : — defence ; opposition. 
CbON^TgB-TURN, n. The height or denouement of a play. 
CbOx-TgR-vAlL', V. a. [contra and valeOf L.] [t. oounter- 
TAiuiD ; pp. countervajlino, countervailed.] To be 
eautvalent to ; to act against equally. 

CoUN’TJpB-vAii^ B, Equal weight or value. South. 
C5t)N'TiR-viEW, (-va) n. An opposite view ; opposition ; 

contrasu Swift » ee- , 

Co0n-tbe-v6te', V, a. To oppose ; to outvote. Scott 
C50N-TgR-WEi6H',(-w&) u. B,To Weigh against .decham. 
CaON'T£E-WEioHT,* (-wfit) n. A Weight in the opposite 
scale. CMdamith, 

ObOiv-TgB-WB£fiL%«. a. (JIfiZ,) To move backwards and 
forward.. 

CbOii’TgB-wlED, B. Contrary wind. 

Cdflir-T|;B-woRK^, (-wUrk) v. a, [t counterwrouokt 
cr OOUNTERWORXaO ; pp, COUffrEBWORXrXO, OOUlfTlR- 
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wmoooBT «r oouirTBmwoitxai>.j To oouiUeract. B. Jon- 
aon, 

O50NT^9M,n. [eamteMt^Tr.] The lady of a count} the lady 
or wifh of an enil of Great Britain or Breland. 
OoONT'iNGh-HSOsE- n» A room for mercantile acconnta. 
C30NT'iN««RddM> n. A room In which merchants and 
badeamen keep tfteir accounta and transact buaineaa. 
Baker, 

050NT'{N«h-TI^BLB,*«. A table for caating accounts. JoAn- 

eOTL 

CoCnt'lbss, a. Not to be counted ; innumerable. 
CoON'TRt-rlED, (kfin'lr9-fld) a. Euslic j rural ; rude. 
CoDjn'tr}-f 1Z,* V. 0. To conform to the country ; to make 
rustic. Uoyd, 

CoON'TRy,(kan'tr9)n. [contr^e, Pr.] A large tract of land; 
a region , one’s residence or native land } rural parts, op- 
posed Co town or aty, 

CoCn'trv, (kCn'tr?) 4u Rustic; rural; rude; uncivil. 
CoDn'trv-DXmce, (kSn'tr^-dftns) a. A dance in opposite 
lines : — also written contra-dance. See Coittra-Danok. 
tCoDN'TRV-Foox'lNO,* (-rat-) a. A rural dance. Skak. 
CoON'TRV-GfiN'Ti4E-M.^N,* n. A gentleman resident in the 
country. Addteon. 

CoOn'trv-M-^n, (kSn'tr^-m^n) n. One bom in the same 
country , a compatriot , an inhabitant of the country ; a 
rustic ; a farmer , a peasant ; a swain. 
CoCN'Tav-€£AT,‘*'R. Arural mansion or residence. Jdiinson. 
CoDN'TRV-WOM'^N,*{-Wam'»n)n.,-p/. COUNTRYWOMEN. 

A woman bom in the same country; a woman of the 
country. Ch, Ok. 

CoOn'tv, It. Fr.l A shire; a circuit; a district or 

division of a state or kingdom, in some {dace whereof 
courts are held ; a district for courts. 

CoOn'tv-Court, n, A court limited to a county. 
OoOn^tv-PXl'vtIne,* n. A county possessed of royal 
privileges. Crabb, 

Oo&n'tv-To^n,* n. The capital town of a county, or one 
in which the county courts are held ; a shire-town. Johnson. 
Cour-J>B-OJtAOEt* (kd'd^-gris') n. [Fr.] The mercy- 
stroke : — the stroke that puts am end to the sufferings of 
one dying. MacdonneL 

Covp-DE-JdAiN, (kfl'd^-mftng') rk&'d^-mang', K . ; kd'dg- 
m&ng\ Sm. } k&-d^-man\ Mavor.] n. [Fr.] A military ex- 
pression, denoting on instantaneous, unexpected, and 
generally successful attack. 

Cotrp-Z)'CErx,(k4-daI') fkd'd^l, El : ka-dill', Sm.] n. [Fr.] 
The first view of any thing , a slight view. j 

C6u-p£c' (kd-p5') [kd-pS', S. FK P. i ka-pa', Jo. K. Sm.] n. 

[coupe, FrO A motion in dancing. Chambers. 
CoOp'INO-GlXss, n. See Cupfino-Glam. 

Cortp'L^-BLE, (kap'l?i-bl) 0, Pit to be coupled. Cotgrave. 
CoDp'LE, (kiip'pi) n. rceuple, Fr.] Two; a brace, a pair; 

two things cunnectea , a man and his wife. 

CoOp'l^ (kdp'pi) V. a. [u coupled , pp. couphno, coup- 
led.] To chain together, to Join , to marry , to join in 
wedlock. 4 

Coftp'LE, (^kttp'pl) V. n. To join in embraces ; to unite. 
CoDp'LE-Bfia'oAR, (kQp'pl-beg'ggr) n. One who makes 
It his business to marry beggars to each other. StD\fL 
OoDp'LB-m£nt, (kup'pl-mant) ?u Union , embrace. Shak. 
CoDp'l?T, (kfip'lei) n. [Fr.] Two lines that rhyme ; a pair. 
OoOp^lINO, (kiip^ling) lu A Junction ; an embrace ; that 
which connects, //ole. 

CoOp'LfNG-Bdx,* It. (Meek.) A strong piece of hollow 
iron for connectii^ shafts, and throwing machinery m 
and out of gear. Oner. 

Coupon^* (kd-tiCng') ». [Fr.] A part of an instrument or 
certificate of interest, Bouvter. 

CoOr'a<^£> (kdr'^ij) 7*. [courapSy Fr.] That qualify of the 
mfnd which resists danger , bravery ; valor ; intrepidity , 
fearlessness, boldness, fortitude. 
fCoDB'AqiE, (k&r^gj) v. a. To encourage. HaloeU 
Cou-rA'c^eovs, (kvir-ra'ji;i8) a. Brave; daring, valiant, 
bold ; heroic , intrepid ; fearless ; gallant. 
Cov-rA'i^eov8-lv, (kvr-ra'Jy®-*?) <*d. Bravely; daringly. 
Cov-RA'^EOVS-Nkss. (k^r-ra'Jvs-nfis) n. Bravery. 
C6 u-rant', fk6-rftnt') n, [Fr.] A nimble dance; a Jig 
tune ; •— a title of a newspaper, from its quick spreading. 
06 u-rXn'T 9, n. Same as couranU Shak. 

CduRB, (kbrb) V. n. [courber, Fr.] To bend. Shak, 
fCdURB, (kdrb) a. Crooked. Oower. See Corbs. 

C&i^EJERy (k&'rSr) [kb'rfir, IV. F.f kb-rSr', J. Ja.f k6'ry?r, 

& E. { k6'r9-a, P. } kfir'y^r, iT. / Sm.] w. [FV.j 

A messenger sent in haste ; an express; a travelling at- 
tendant:— a newspaper. Shak, 

Course, (kdrs) it. [cursitsy L.] A race; career; series; 
succession ; order m succession : a way ; route ; passage ; 
manner ; conduct ; method of life ; progress ; tilt : act of 
running in the lists ; the ground on which a race is run ; 
the track or line in which a ship tails ; the sails by which 
the course is performed : the number of dishes set on a 
table at once. — (wdrcA.) A continued level range of stones 
or bricks of the same height.— pL Henses.— Qf courts, 
bf oonsequenoe ; by settled rule. 


C5UB8E, (kSrs) V, a. [t. couassD ; pp. couatin o, coubisd. j 
To hunt : to pursue. 

GdURSB, (kdrs) «. u. To run ; to rove about Shak, 
OdURs^fR, (kdrs'^) n. A swift hone ; a racer ; a hunter t 
—a large, long-lej||ed bird. 

COuRs'Bg,* a. ^ The menses: catamenia. CrsM. 
C5 ur 8'9Y, (kdrs^9) a. (JVhut) A apace or passage in a gal- 
ley. 

CduRs'lfra, (kdrs'jng) n. The sport of hunting. Bacon. 
OduRT, (kbit) r. The palace or residence of a sovereign 
prince; the family and retinue of the sovereign or 
prince : — a hall or ^ace WherHurtice is administerea , the 
Judge, Judges, or presiding officers, of a court ; a seat of 
justice:— a place inclosed in fVont of a house ; n recess 
ftom a public street : — civility of manners, address; 
flattery ; flattering attentions. — Court qf tngwry, a mili- 
tary court invested with power to examine into the nOr 
ture of any transaction or accusation against any oflicer 
or soldier. — Court is much used in composition , os, 
« court-dress.** 

C5 urt, (kbit) V. 0. [i. oourteo ; pp . oocrtiro, oourtbd.] 
To pay court to ; to woo ; to solicit ; to flatter. 

CduRT, V. n. To act the courtier ; to imitate the manners 
of the court. Laud. 

Court-A'M6ur',* n. A fashionable intrigue. Milton, 
C5urt'-BAr' 9N, n. A court incident to a manor. Black- 
stone. 

CdURT'-BRfiD,* 0 . Bred at court. ChurehilU 
CoURT^-BRfifD^iNG, n. Education at couit. Milton, 
Court-BOb'BLB, n. The trifle of a court. Beautn, ^ FU 
C6urt'-CaRD. n. See Coat-Card. 

CduRT'-CHAp'i.AlN, n. A king’s chaplain. SwtfL 
CouRT'-CRJtFT,'*' n. Political artifice. Belmgbroke, 
C5urt'>CDp'B 9ABD, (kbrt-k&b'bvrd) n. The sideboard of 
ancient days. Shak. 

Court^-DAy, (kbrt'da) r. The day on which a court sits. 
Court^-DrEss, r. The dress worn at court. 
CdURT^-DR&ss'igB, R. A flatterer. Locke, [r.] 
tC6uRT-£L'¥-M£NT,* 7L Ability ofcourtlers. Milton. 
jjCo0R'T¥-o08, (kUr't^-as or kbrt'y v«) [klir'ch^-tts, IV. P.; 
klir^ch^s. S. ; kiir't^&s, J. R. ; kilrt'yys, F . ; kbrt^yvis, E. 
K. Sm. ; kbr't^-Qs, Jo. Wb.} a. \^courtois. Fr.] Elegant of 
manners ; polite ; well-bred ; civil ; affable ; respectful ; 
complaisant. 

[ CoOR'T¥-oD8-Ly, ad. Respectfully ; civilly. 
CoUr'te-oDs-nE^s, n. Civility, compUisance. 

!6urt'?r, (kbrt'^r) n. One who courts or wooes. 
CoOr-t?-sAn', [kUr-t^-z&n', S, W. J. F. Sm.; kbr-t^-zin*, 
KJa. , kUr-t9-zan' or kur't^zdn, P.; kar49-zan' or kUr- 
tp-zan', EC . ; kdr't?-zftn, FVb.] n. [courUsmie, Fr.] A wom- 
an of tlte town , a prostitute. 

CoUR'Tip-gXN-SHiP,'* R. The character or practice of a 
courtezan. Ec. Rev. 

CoiJR'TJp-sv, (kUr't^-s?) 7u [courtoisie. Fr.] Elegance of 
manners, civility; complaisance. — {Law) A tenure, not 
of right, but by the favor of others. — By courtesy, not of 
right, but by indulgence. 

CoURTE'sy, (kUrt's?) n. An act of civilitv or respect made 
by women and girls. [Often pronounced by the vulgar kilr'- 
ch^. Walker, Knowles.) 

CoUrte'sv, (kUrt's?) V. n. [i. oodrtesied . pp. couaxEiT- 
iRo, couRTEBiED.I To moKe a courtesy. Shak. 
iCoURTE'sy, (kUrrs?) t>. a. To treat with courtesy. Sir R. 
WilUams. 

CSurt'-FAsh'iqn, (-fXsh'vn) n. Fashion at court* 
C6 urt'-FA'V 9R, n. Favor bestowed by princes. 
C6 urt'-F 65 l,* b. a buffoon or Jester, formerly kept by 
kings, nobles, &c., for amusement. Booth. 
C5 urt'-UAnd, (kbrt'h&nd) n. The hand or manner ot 
writing used in records and Judicial proceedings. Shak. 
CdURT'i^R, (kOrt'y^r) r. One who frequents courts ; one 
who courts favor ; a man of courtly manners. 
CouRT'lER-LlKE,*^ (kbrt'y^r-llk) a. Resembling a courtier. 
Jodrell. 

tCoURT'ii^R-y, R. Manners of a courtier. B.Jonson, 
CoL’R'TINE, n. See Curtain. 

CSurt'-LA-dv, n, A lady attendant at court 
06UET'-L6 £t, n. An English court of record, held once 
in the year, within a particular hundred, lordship, or man- 
or, before the steward of the leet Blackstone. 
Court'-Lifb,* r. The life led at court. Wycherlp, 
C6uet'-lIke, a. Polite ; courtly. Camden. 
Couet'lj-nRss, r. Elegance of manners. Dtaby* 
CouRT'L|NO, R. A hanger-on at a court B, Jonaan. 
CSuRT'Ly, a. Relating to the court ; elegant ; polite. 


Course, (kbrs) n. [cursusy L.] A race; career; series; COuRT'Ly.oA Elegantly. .Dh^dsR. [b.] . „ 

succession ; order of succession : a way ; route ; passage ; OouET'-MAif'NflRg,* n. pL The manners ot a cmirt Haw- 
manner ; conduct ; method of life ; progress ; tilt ; act of kmt. . w 

running in the lists ; the ground on which a race is run ; OSubt'-MAe'sh^,* r. / pi (^UBT-KAESHALS. One who 
the track or line in which a ship taUi ; the tails by which acts at marshal at a wort. ^ 1^. 
the course is performed ; the number of dishes set on a CSuet-mAb^tixl, (kftrt-mysh'jri) n, ; pi OOTIIWS-MAJ^ 
table at once, — {Arch.) A continued level range of stones tial. A court composed of military or imval offieera, for 

or bricks of the same height.— pL Menses. — Qf eeurte, the trial of offences against the laws of the service In the 

by consequence ; by settled rule. army or navy. 
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06uftT^-0T<OljXltD\ The guard-room of aoldiers. Skak, 
They who coinpoae the guard. 

C6uRT-PXa'^-siTE,* n. A aenrUe flatterer. Milton, 
OdURT'-PXR-TV,* R. A par^ attached to the court Jffime, 
C5flRT'->PLXs-T]^R,'^ N. Silk coated on one aide with an 
adbeaive aubstanoe, and used to cover injuriea upon the 
akin. Urt, 

06urt'-R6ll,* n. The records of a court Blackatone, 
CSURT'-flHiFT,* n. A political artifice. MiUon. 
COURT'SHIP, (kSrt^ahip) n. Act of courting ; the act or 
course of acts by which a woman is wooed for a wife. 
G5 urt'-YXrd,* n. Enclosed ground adjacent to a house. 
Mead. 

C6us-ctv-s6v*f* n. A preparation of food In Barbary. Th. 
CampbelL 

CoOfli'iN, (kSz'an) n. [cousin, Pr.j Any one collaterally re- 
lated more remotely than a brother or sister ; a kinsman. 
X- The children of an uncle or aunt are first-cousins or , 
cousins-german , the next generations are respectively 
second-cousins, and so on. — A title given by the king of 
England to a nobleman. — Cbum-grerman, (pi. cousuu- 
swmon,) a first-cousin. 

fCoOs'iN, (kfiz'zn) a. Allied ; kindred. Chaucer, 
CdUiPs^iitT^* n. [Fr.l (Arch.) The crownmg-stone of a 
pier, Braude. 

CouTEAU. (kfi-td') n. [Fr., a ibitfi!.] A hanger. 
fCdUTH, (kdth)a. Known. See Uncouth. 

CovzERAlTE,* R. (ATtn.) A crystallized mineral. Dana. 
C5vE,n. [coeum, L.] A small creek or bay: a shelter; a 
cover. — (ArcA.) A hollow or concave moulding ; a recess ; 
a concavity. 

Cove, e. a. To prch over ; to shelter. Swinburne. 
fCfiv'E-NX'BLiE, a. [convenablCf Fr.] Fit; suitable, ffic- 

fCov'E-N-jL-BLy, (kiiv'9-nsi'bl9) ad. Fitly; properly. Ar- 
ehmology. 

C6v^5-nant, (kuv'9-nant) R. [connenant. Fr.] A contract; 
the stipulations of a contract ; a deed , a bargain ; an 
agreement ; a writing containing the terms of agreement. 
Cov'?-nXnt, e. R, [i. covenanted; pp. covenanting, 
COVENANTED.] To bargain , to agree with another on cer- 
tain terms. 

C6v'?-nXnt, «. a. To contract, to stipulate. UapgoA. 
C6v'e-n^nt-BreXk'iPE,* n. One who violates a cove- 
nant. Mdton. 

C6v-?-nant-££', r. {Law) The party covenanted with. 
C6v'?-NXNT-?R,n. One who makes a covenant, — In Brit- 
ish history, it is applied to those who joined the “ Solemn 
I^eague and Covenant,” in Scotland, against the Higb- 
Cburch party. 

COv'E-NOOs, a. Fraudulent. Bacon. Bee Covinous. 

n. [old Fr., eovent, for convent. — Covent Garden 
is supposed to mean a garden that belonged to a convent.] 

A convent or monastery. Bale. 

CJv'En-trv-BlOe.^ r. a bright, blue stuff. B. Jonson. 
Cdv'EE, (kiiv'^r) n. a. [counnr, Fr.] [t. covered ; pp. cov- 
ering, COVERED.] To lay or place over ; to screen ; to se- 
crete ; to overspread ; to conceal ; to hide ; to shield ; to 
shelter ; to put on a hat or cap ; to comprehend ; to cop- 
ulate. 

C6v'ee, (kiiv'^r) n. That which Is laid over something 
else ; a concealment ; a screen ; a veil , shelter , defence. 
^ov'ER-cHlfiF, n, A covering for the head. Chaucer. 
C(5v'ER-clE, r. a lid or cover. Str T. Browne, [r,] 
COv'ERED-WiT .♦ R. {Fort) A road surrounding a forti- 
fied poet along the side of the ditch which is oppoeite to 
the ramparts. P. Cye. Written also covert-way. 
C6v'ee-EE, n. He or that which covers. 

C6v'ee-In», n. A placing over, a cover; integument; teg- 
ument ; dress ; vesture. 

Cfiv'EE-LftT, (kfiv'?r-l€t) R, [couvrdit. Pr.] The upper 
covering of a bed. 

Cdv'EE-SHXitfE, R. Something to conceal infamy. Dryden. 
Cov^EE-SLUt, r. Somethmg to hide sluttishness. Burke. 
Cov'EHT, (kfiv'iprt) ». A shelter ; a defence ; a thicket. 
Cov'EBT, (kfiv'jrt) a. Sheltered ; covered , private , insid- 
ious. Under protection, as a mamod woman. 

Cov'ert-bXr'qk,* a, {Law) Under the protection of a 
husband, as a married woman. BUukstone. 

C6v'ERT-Ly, (kiiv'frt-l?) ad. Secretly ; privately ; closely. 
^6v^EaT-Rftss, «. Secrecy ; privacy. BaOey. 

Cdv'ER-TfiRE, R. Shelter; defence. Bacon,— -{Law) The 
legal state and condition of a married woman. 
Cftv'EET-Wii^ n. (Fort) A road or space of ground on ' 
^ outside of a ditch:— written also caoertdway. See ' 
OoTEa*D-WAT. 

C6v'ET» (kttVEt) a, [convoiter, Fr.J [t. ootbted; pp. < 
cp^axiiro, COVETED.] To desire inmrdinately or unreason- { ( 


coVBTiiro, COVETED.] To desire in 
ably ; to long for ; to hanker after. 
Cdv'ET, (kfivV) «. R. To have a st 


strong desire. 


Cftv'ET-TifCM.T, ad. Eagerly. JB. Jsiuon. 


. V^ET-ISE , (kttv'§t-ts) B, Avarice ; covetousness. Spmotn 

Cdv'E-T^VE-rrftss,* r. {Phren.) Inordinate love of proper 
acquisitiveness. Combe. 

. j|C6v'ET-OOs, rkfiv'^t-as, W. P. J. £. F. Jo. K. 8m. Wb t 
1 kfiv'E-chSs, 50 a. Inordinately desirous; avaricious; 
1 greedy ; eager for gain, {ttr “ In the pronunciation of this 
word and its compoundsTMr. Sheridan has adopted a vul 
garism of which one could scarcely have suspected him : 
But pronouncing eoveckue for covetous is not only a vul- 
r garism, but contrary to analogy.” Walker. 

! C6v'ET-oDs-LV,(kuv'^fi8-l^ ad. Avariciously : eagerly. 
CCiv'ET-OtJs-NESS, n. Avarice ; eagerness for gain. 
j6v'EY, (kav'9) R. \couv€ey Fr.] A hatch or brood of birda; 
. a number of birds ; a set ; a company. 

Cfiv'iN, (kfiv'in) [kQv'm, W. P. J. Jo. Sm. ; kC^vjn, Wb.] 
n. [eouetns, Fr.] {Law) A fraudulent agreement between 
two or more to prejudice another. 

Cov'jNO, R. (.drix.) A projection in houses beyond the 
ground-plot 

Co^v'jN-obs,* a. Fraudulent ; dishonest Bocoti. 

Cd^, R. [koe, D.] pL cows ; anciently, kine. The female 
of the bull, or of the bovine genus of animals ; — the cowl 
of a chimney. See Cowu 

Cot^, p. a. [t. cowed; pp. cowing, cowed.] To depress 
with fear. Shak. 

Cb'<^'b^Dt n. [Muardf Fr.] One destitute of courage; a 
dastard ; a pmtroon. 

CoW'ARD, 0. Dastardly: timid; base. Dryden. 

^b'l^^RD, r. a. To make timorous or cowardly. Shak. 
C6<tr'ARD-TCE, n. Pusillanimity, fear; timidity. 

V. a. To render cowardly. Scott. 
Co>V'^RD--lIke, o. Resembling a coward. Beaum. if FL 
C6i^'^RD-LI-n£ 88, tt. Timidity ; cowardice. Bp. JiaU. 
CbW'.^RD-Ly, a. Pusillanimous ; fearful , mean. 
Cb^'ARD-t,y, ad. Like a coward , meanly. 
fCoVt^^RD-oDs, o. Cowardly. Barret 
tpb^'^RD-8HlP, B. The qualities of a coward. Shak. 
Co^'hknZy* n. A poisonous plant, the water-hemlock. 
Booth. 

Co^'BRAwl,* n. A Swiss song or tune. JodrelL 
C6^'CAL.P,*^(kd(i'kaf) n. A female calf. Booth. 

Cb^'E®> P* [*• COWERED, pp. COMiERlNOj COWERED.] 

To sink by bending the knees , to stoop , to bend down. 
Bacon. 

fCb^'EB, p. 0 . [cottpcr, old Fr.] To cherish by care. Spen- 
ser. 

CoW'p££d-ER,* n. One who feeds cows, a cow-herd. 
Booth. 

Cb^'HAOE,* B. (Bot.) See CouHACB. 

CoW'-Herd, n. One who tends cows, 

CoW'uIoE,’* n. The skin of a cow dressed for leather. 
Pope. 

CoiA^'hoO^E, b. a house for keeping cows. W. Eney. 
Cb^'}8H, a. Like a cow , timorous , fearful. Shak. 
CoW'jsH,* B. A plant and root found in the valley of the 
Oregon. The root resembles in taste the sweet potato. 
Farm. Ency. 

CdHr'jTcH, n. Bee Couhaoe. 

CbVV'KfEP-ER, «. One who keeps cows. Broome. 
CoV%’'k££p'inGj* n. The business of keeping tailch 
cows. Farm, Ency. 

Cb^L, (kdfil) B. A monk’s hood ; a cover for a chimney 
which turns with the wind , a wire cap covering the top 
of a locomotive engine. [jA vessel to carry water 
on a cowI-Btafl^. Wood.] 

Coaled, (kdlild) a. Wearing a cowl. Shenstone. 
Ob^'-i,££cH, n. One who cures distempered cows. 
Coi^'-l££ch, p. n. To practise the curing of cows. MorU- 
mer. 

Cot^'lIck,* b. a reversed tuft of hair on the human fore- 
head, so named from its resemblance to hair licked by 
a cow out of its natural position. Forby. 

Co^'jLiKE, a. Resembling a cow. Pope. 

n. A Stan on which a cowl or vessel is 
smiportad between two men. Suckling. 

Cbw^MXN^* n, A man who keeps or takes care of cows. 
Fo. Qu. Rev, 

Cb^'NERi* n> {MauL) An arched part of a ship’s stern. 
Crabb, 

i C6-WOEK',* (kl^wlirk') p. b. To work Jointly ; to codp- 
erate. Ooodwin, 

Cd-WORK'EE, (kd-wUrk'Er) »• A fellow-laborer. 
C6 i^'pXrs-LEY,* b. An umbelliferous plant. P. Cyc. 
Co#'pXbs-NJP,* b. a wiJd umbelliferous plant. P. Cyc. 

n. A kind of pea, cultivated instead of clover. 
Farm. Eney. 

CblV'-PbcK,* B. See Cow-Pox. Walker, 

Cd1^'-P6x,* B. {Med.) The vaccine disease, a preservative 
against the small-pox. It is sometimes called kine-poz, 
eow-ffoek, and kine-pock, Jemter, 

Cb^^QUXKE,* n. dunking grass, a perennial plant. 
Crabb. 

Cb^'RV,* n. f pi. Cb^'RlEE. Small shells brought from 
I the Maldives, which pass current as coin in Hindostan 
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fttld in ftxtenflive difftiicts in AfVica, 100 being equivalent 
to a penny. Brands 

OovV'si.jp, ». A perennial plant which growa in wet 
grounds, a epeciea of primrose. 

Obi^9-LONG'woRT, (-wUrt) a. A species of mullein. 

n. Toe galastodendrum, a large tree of 
South America, the sap of which resembles milk. 
PkiL Mar, 

05 >V'-W££d, n. €ow>parsley; wild chevriL 
C5 i^'-Wh£at. (kdO'hwSt) ». A plant cultivated in some 
places for feeding cattle. 

Oox'o 5 mb, (k&ksOtdm) n. A comb resembling that of a 
cock, which licensed fools formerly wore in their caps. 
Shak* — A vain pretender j a fop, a plant. See Cooks> 

COMB. 

Cdx'ObMB-LV, (k6ks'k3ra-l?) a. Foppish. Congreve. 
C6x'c6mb-EV,* (kSks'kdm-r?) n. Foppishness. Qu. Rev. 
Cpx-cdM'{-c^L, a. Foppish j conceited. [A low word.] 
C<?x-c6M'j-c^L-LV,* ad. In a coxcomical manner. By- 
rom, 

Cpx-cdM-j-cXL'j-Ty,* n. Foppishness j coxcombry. Sir 
J, Mackintosh. 

Co?, (kdl) a. [coy, old Pr.] Modest; shy; reserved; not 
accessible. 

tCo ?, V. n. To be reserved or inaccessible. SAak. 
fob?, V. a. To allure , to decoy. SAak. 

Cof'iSH, a. Somewhat coy ; modest. Warner. 

C6?'LV, ad. With reserve or shyness. Chapman. 
Cot'N^as, n. Reserve, shyness. Walton. 

CdH^Pbu* or CbFPt),* n. A rodent quadruped of South 
America, valued for its fur; called also myopotamns. 
P. Cye. 

Co?^STa:i^L, n. See Coistbel. 

Cdz.n. A cant word for cousin. SAak. 

CdZ'ENf (kHz'ZD) V, a. U COZENED ; pp. cozenino, 
COZENED.] To cheat, to trick. Spenser. 

Cbz'£N-^p£, (k&z'zn-^j) n. Fraud , deceit. SAak. 
C62'£N-¥R, (kuz'zn-9r) 71. A cheater; a defrauder. 
Cb'Z^Y,* or uo'zy,* tt. Cosey. Smart. See Uosey. 
Co'zi^:r, (k3'zli?r) n. See Cobieb. 

CkXb, n. A shell fish: — a wild, sour apple , the tree pro- 
ducing It:— -a peevish person: — a wooden engine with 
three claws for launching ships ; a small portable crane 
used for raising materials, See . : — a sign in the zodiac. 
CrAb, a. Noting any sour or degenerate fruit. Bp. Hall. 
tCaXB, V. a. To sour; to render peevish. OlanviUe. 
CrXb'-Ap-pL£j* n. A small and very sour apple. P Cue. 
CrXb'bi^d, o. Sour; peevish; morose, harsh, difhcuit 
CRXB'B?b-LY, od. In a crabbed manner , peevishlj'. 
CrXe's^d-nEns, n. Quality of being crabbed , sourness 
of taste , asperity. 

CrAb'by, o. Difficult; perplexing. Mar'iton. [r.] 
CrXb'-CXtcu-¥R»* Ti* One who catches crabs. Goldsmith. 
CrXb'-cqm-pOt'ino,* o. Computing carefully. Cowper. 
CrA'bpr, n. The water-rat. Walton. 

CiiXB'-jGrRXas,* 71. A grass, called also wire-grass and dog^s- 
tail-grass. Farm, Ency. 

CrXb'-LoOse,* 71. A species of body-louse. Crabb. 

Cjha* BRO* n. [Lu] {Eat.) A genus of hyinenopterous 
insects , the hornet. Brands. 

CR\Bs'-EyE?, (krkbz'Iz) n.pl. Whitish bodies, produced 
by the crawfish, and used in medicine. Hdl. 
CHAB'-Tafifi,* n. A tree that produces crabs or crab- 
apples. SAak. 

Crack, n. [ctyic, Fr.] A sudden disruption by which the 
parts are separated but a little way from each other , a 
narrow breach ; a chink ; a fissure , a sudden or sharp 
nuiso , sound of voice, a boust, or boaster: — a person 
cracked In intellect or reputation ; — a breach of chastity , 
a prostitute. — Something to boast of, a boast. SAak. — A 
very short time. Forhy. 

CrXck, V. a. [t, cracked ; pp. cracking, cracked.] To 
break partially, or into chinks , to form small fissures , to 
split , to do any thing with quickness or. smartness , to 
cause to sound sharply ; to craze : — to boast of. [Low.] 
CrAck, V. n. To burst , to open in chinks or fissures; to 
break partially , to fall to ruin , to utter a loud and 
sudden sound ; to boast. 

CrXck,* a. Excellent , first-rate ; having qualities to be 
proud of. Dibdin. [Provincial and colloquial.] 
CrAck'-BRAined (-brand') a. Crazy. Howell. 

CrAckeb,* (kr&kt) p. a. Broken; split, touched in the 
intellect. Ash. 

CrAck'^:r, 71. He or that which cracks ; a boaster : — a fire- 
work , a charge of gunpowder done up in paper: — a hard 
biscuit. 

CrXck'-H£mp, n. A person destined to the gallows. 
SAak. 

CbXc'KLE, (kr&k'kl) v. n. [». crackled; pp. crackling, 
CRACKLED.] To msko the noise of crackUng, slightly but 
frequently. 

CaXoK^LiNG, n. A imall but fluent noise. 

CrAok^n^l, r. [oroguelm, Fr.] A hard, brittle cake or 
biscuit. Sponsor. 


CRXoR'-RfiPE, n. Same as erack^kemp, 

CrA^dle, (kra'dl) n. A movable bed in which infonts are 
rucked ; infancy or state of infoncy : — a case for a broken 
limb:— a fhime of timber for launching ships: — a frame 
added to a scythe for cutting grain. 

CrX'dle, (krS'dl) «. a. [i. oeadlbd ; pp. oraduno, cra- 
dled.] To lay or rock in a cradle ; to apply a cradle to ; 
to mow with a cradle. 

CrX'dle, (kra'di) v. tl To lodge as in a cradle. SAak, 
CrX'dle-BAbe,* n. A new-born infant. SAak. 
CrX'dle>Clotue9 , n. pi Clothes for a cradle. 
CrA'dle-Sc?the,* n. A scythe with a frame so formed 
as to cut grain and lay it in a row. Ash. 

CrA'dlino,* n. Act of using a cradle. — {Arch.) The tim- 
ber ribs in arched ceilinn and coves to which the laths 
for plastering are nailed. Brande, 

GrXft. Tt. Manual art , trade , art ; fraud : cunning ; small 
vessels, which are generally used in traaing. 

]CrXft, V. n. To play tricks. SAak. 

CrXft'j-l.v> nd. In a crafty manner ; artfully. 
CaXFT'i-Nfiss, 7u Cunning ; craft , fraud , deceit, 
CrXfts'mxn, tu ; pX craftsmen. An artificer; a me- 
chanic. Spenser. 

CrXfts'mj^s-t]?r, 7L a man skilled In Ills trade. SAak. 
CrXft'y, 0. Cunning; artftil , skilful; shrewd, sly. 
CrXg, n. A rough, steep rock or point. — A provincial 
name in some parts of England for a deposit, os of grav- 
el. LyeU. — [fThe neck, l^sitser.] 

CkXg'a^d, o. Full of rocky or rough prominences. 
CrAg'j&]^d-n£8 S, Tt. State of being cragged. 
CaXG'jGl-NfisB, 71. The stale of being craggy. Howell 
CrAg'iGY, o. Rugged ; full of crags. 

CrAo'-PIt,* 71. A cavity in a rock. Jodrell. 

CrAre, 71. The corn-crake, a bird. — [A boast. Spenseni 
fCRAKE, V. ru To brag ; to boast , to crack. Spenser. 
fCRAKE, V. a. To utter boastingly. Spenser. 
CRAKE'-BfiR-RY,* 7U The fruit of a heath or shrub | 
crow-berry. Booth. 
tCRAK'?R, TL A boaster. Huloet, 

CrXj^ e. a. [l crammed, pp. cramming, crammed.] To 
stuN with more than can conveniently be held , to fill 
and press in. 

CrXm. V. n. To eat greedily or beyond satiety. Pope. 
CrXm'bo, 71. A play at which one gives a word, to which 
another finds a rhyme , a rhyme. Swift. 

CrXmp, 71. [krampcy D.j A spasmodic and painful con- 
traction of the limbs, a restriction a piece of iron 
bent at the ends to fasten two things together, called a 
cramp-iron. 

CrXmp, a. Difficult , knotty. Goodman, [r.] 

CrXmp, ». a. [i. cramped , pp. cramping, cramped.] To 
pain with spasms ; to restrain , to confine ; to hinder 
from expansion ; to fasten with a cramp. 

CrXmp'-FIsii, tl The torpedo. Sir T. Herbert, 
CRXMP'-iR-ON, (kiUmp'i-Lirn) n. See Cramp. 

CrXm'pjt,* 71. The chape or piece of metal at the bottom 
of the scabbard of a sword. Crabb. 

CrAm-pOOn',* 71., pi CbAm-p6on?'. Pieces of iron 
hooked at the end for drawing timber, stones. Sec. , iron 
instruments fastened to the shoes to assist a storming 
party in climbing. Francis. 

CrA'nai^E, n. [cranagtam^ low L.] (Law) A toll or money 
paid for drawing goods out of vessels with a crane. 
Co 10 el. 

CrXn'b?R-RY, A red berry, of acid taste, much used as 
a sauce; tiie fruit of the vacciniam ozycoccus, which 
grows in boggy or wet meadows. 

CbXn'b^r-ry-Tart,* n. A tart made of cranberries. 
Booth. 

Cranch, V. a. B. Jonson. See Craunch. 

CrAne, n. A bird with a long beak, a species of heron; 
— a machine for raising or lowering heavy weMglits: — 
a bent pipe or siphon for drawing liquors out of u cask. 
CrAne'-Fl?, n. An insect, comraouly called father-long- 
legs. Booth. 

CrAne'lIke,* a. Resembling a crane. H. More. 
CrAnei^'bIll, 71. A plant of several species , geranium ; — 
a pair of pincers terminating in a point, used by surgeons. 
Crano,* 71. The carcass of a whale. Back. 

CrXn'gqn,* n. [Kp&ryn>] (Conch.) A genus of macrou- 
rouB crustaceans, including the common shnmp. Brande. 
Cra'N}-al,* a. Relating to or like a cranium. Dr. Morton. 
CrA-N]-6o'nq-my,* n. The doctrine that the characteris- 
tics of the mind may be known by the conformation of 
the skull. Scudamore, 

CbA-N|-c>-l59'I-cxl,* o. Relating to craniology. Qtt 
Rev. 

CrA-N|-6l^C>'^Ist,* n. One versed in craniology. Fo. Qa 
Rev. 

CbA-ni-Gl'o-< 5^V» ’t* [Kpavtov and Arfvoy.] The art of dis- 
covering the characters and faculties of men from the 
external form of the skull ; phrenology. Todd. 
CRA-Ni-dM'X^-T^R,* It. An instrument for measuring 
skulls. SmarL 
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CRl-ifH68'op>FY,* n* The art of examining skulls, flam- 

CrA' jrf»9My a. [I*] The skull. WUmm. 

CrXitk, (ki&nfk) ». The end of am axis turned square 
down, and aj^n turned square to the first turning down ; 
a contrivance for changing circular into alternate motion ; 
a turn in an axle with two angular elbows, the feuthest 
part of which being Joined to a piston or a saw. ^c., 
moves it up and down when the axle goes rouna: — a 
hook that turns a bell-wire into and out of a corner; an 
iron or meUU brace : — a twisting or turning in speech ; a 
sort of pun. 

CrXnk, d. Healthy; sprightly; lively; wry; distorted.— 
(Akst.) A ship is said to to cranky when loaded too 
much above, and liable to be overset ; not Hovaell. 
CrXnk, V. n. To turn . to run in and out ; to crankle. Sbak, 
CrXnk'-BHro,* a. Name of a very small woodpecker. 
Booth, 

CrXn'kle, V. tt. To run In nnd out ; to crinkle. Dragton, 
CrXn'kle, V. 0. To break into bends or angles. 

CrXn^kle, a. A bend , a turn , crinkle. 

CrXnk'n^ss, a. Health : — liability to overset. 

CrXnk'v, a. Sprightly, crank. Todd. 

CrXn'nisd, r^kmn'id) 0 . Full of chinks. Shak. 

CrXn'nV» u. Tcrena, L.] A chink ; a fissure. Bacon. 
GrXr^NY, 0 . Pleasant ; brisk ; Jovial. WUkrakatn. [Local.] 
CrXn'Q-MXk-c Yf* n. Divination by the cranium. Da-nglison. 
CrXnts, a. pL rb*antt, Gt^r.j Garlands carried before the 
bier of a maiden, and hung over her grave. Shak. 

CrXp,* a. Darnel : — buckwheat. Faria. Eney. [Local.] 
CrXps, a. [cr^pe, Fr.l A species of gauze made of raw 
silk, usually dyed black, and often worn as a sign of 
mourning. 

^rXp'LE, (kiUp'pI) a. [krappelUf Ger.] A claw. Spenser, 
CrXp'n^l,* a. (.hTauL) A hook or drag to draw up any 
thing firom the bottom of the water. jSah. See Gbafmxu 
CRXi^^~L4.,n. [L.] A surfeit; crapulence. Cotton, 
ICrXp'VLE,* n. A surfeit; crapula. H. More. 
CRXp'V-LfiNCE, n. Surfeit, sickness by intemperance. 


Badey. f^] 

CrXp'v-I'ENTi* a Surfeited : oppressed with surfeit. 
BlourU. [r.] 

CrXp'v-loDs, a. Drunken ; surfeited ; crapulent. Badey, 
Fo. Qa. Ret. [b.] 

tCRARE, a. A small sea vessel ; a cray. Shak. 

CrA^ib. See Ca^za. 

CRXSH, V. n. [u CEASHEO , pp. CRAIHI*rO, CRASHED.] To 
make a noise, as of things falling or breaking at once. 
fCRXsii, V. a. To break*or bruise , to crush. 

CrX.hu. n. A noise, as of many things broken at once. 
CrXsu'ino, a. A violent complicated noise, Zeph. 
CJtA*y/Sj n. [^-paeif.j {Med.) A due mixture or tempera- 
ture or the humors. — (Gram.) A contraction of two 
syllables into one. 

fCEXss, o. [cro^sas, L.] Gross ; thick ; coarse. Browne. 
CeXs's^-WENT. a. A clot of blood , the thick, red part of 
the blood, as distinct from the serum, or aqueous part. 
CKhs-SA-JneNf Tt/My* n. [L.] (Chem.) A coagulated 
substance formed from blood ; crassament. Brande. 
CrAs^sI-tOde, n. Grossness ; coarseness , thickness. Bacon. 
fCRXss^Npss, n. Grossness. OUmvUle. 
tCRXs-Tf-NA'TIpN, B. [eras, L.] Delay. Bailey, 

CbXtch, «. [crickey Fr.] A rack for hay to feed cattle in. 
fCRXTCU, V. a. To scratch. Hidoet. See Scratch. 

CrAte. a. A Wicker pannier, or sort of hamper, used 
especially for crockery ware. 

CrA't^R, n. [L.] A vent or aperture ; the mouth or circu- 
lar cavity at the summit of a volcano, from which matter 
is ejected. 

Cra-t6b^1-form,* a. Shaped like a goblet. P. Cye. 
CrAURCH, (kjUnch) e. a, [schraHteeny D.] [i. crauschco ; 
pp. CRAORCHiivo, CEAORCHED.I To crush With the teeth , 
to chew with violence and noise. 

CRh'VXt'y n. [cravaUy Fr.J A neckcloth ; any thing worn 
about the neck. 

CrAVE, V. «. [i. CBATXO;pp. CRATfKQ, CRATED.] To Esk 

earnestly, submissively^ or insatiably; to entreat; to 
long for ; to beg ; to desire stron^y. 

CrA'ven, (kra'vn)ft. A Judicial term in the ancient trial 
by battle, used by the party who yielded his cause:— a 
cock conquered and dispirited ; a coward ; a recreant. 
CRA'VEif, (kra'vn) a. Cowardly) base. Shak. 
tCRA'VER, (kra'vn) e. a. To BomKe cowardly. Shak. 
CrAt':^r, n. One who craves. Sherwood. 

CRAv'iwe, n, Unreasonable or strong desire. South. 
CbAv'ino,* p. a. Desiring earnestly or nnreasonably ; 
longing for. 

Cbav'{r».h£ss, R. The state of being craving. TWd. 

Cb Aw. n. [kroe, Danisb.] The ctod or first stomach of birds. 
CBAw'rlstt, n. [^crevuoe, Fr.l A crustaoeous 1^ : the 
river lobster. " » J > 

CrXwl, V. n. [krieleny D.} [i. eaxWEsn; jqt. oiAWuiro, 
oaxwutD.j To creep ; to move as a worn ; to nove on 
tbe hands and knees ; to move slowly. 


CrAwl, n. A pen or Enclosure of hutdlea for fish or 
turtles ; the well in a boat. 

CrAwl'^r, ji. He or that which crawls ; a creeper. 
fC^RXY, or OrAy'br, n. [eraysr, Fr.] A small sea-vessel 
Shak. 

OrAy'tYsh, n. See Orawpish. 

OrAy^qn, (kri'yn) «, '[Fr.] A pencil of vartous khids. 
of di^rent colors and substances ; a colored cylinder used 
for drawing on paper ; a drawing or design done with 
a pencil or crayon. 

Cray'on,* a. Drawn by a pencil or crayon. JodrtJL 
CrAy'qn,* V. a. To sketch or design, as with a crayon 
Burke. 

Craze, v. a. [^eraser, Fr.] [i. crazed; m. ORAZino, 
CRAZED.] To break: to crush; to crack; to make 
crazy ; to impair the intellect. Shak, 

CrAze,* n. Insanity ; craziness. Blaekwood^a Mag. [R.] 
CrAzso,* (krizd) p. a. Made crazy; impaired In intellect. 
Gray. 

CRA'zi^D-Nfiss, n. State of being crazed. Hooker. [R.] 
CrA'Z|-ly,* ad. In a crazy manner. Badey. 

CrA'zi-nEss, b. Imbecility; weakness; disorder of 
mind. 

CrA'ZY, a. Broken; decrepit. SAoA.— Weak; feeble; out 
of order; — disordered in mind or intellect; insane. 
tCRfi'^-BLE,* a. That may be created. Watta. 
tCREAnUT, (kr&t) n. {Irish) Herds of cattle. Davies, 
fCREXGiifT, (krXt) V, n. To graze upon lands. Davxea, 
Cr£ak, V. a. [ertfoee, old Fr.l [u creaexd ; pp, CREAKirro, 
CRBAEED.] To make a harsh, grating noise. Dryden. 
CrSak.* V. a. To cause to make a harsh noise, ^udu 
CRgAR'lNG. n, A harsh noise. Shak. 

Cr£am, n. [Aretnut, Goth.] The unctuous or oily part of 
milk, which collects on the surface ; the best part of any 
thing. — Cream of tartary {Chem.) A supertartrate of 
potash ; a salt prepared from the lees of wine. Crabh. 
Cr£a.m, V. n. [t. creamed; pp. creaming, creamed.] To 
gather on the surface, as cream. Shak. 

Cr£am. V. a. To skim off the cream or best part. 

Ce£am -Bowl,* n. A bowl for cream. B, Jonson. 
Cr£am'-Ch££§e,* n. Cheese made partly of cream. Ash. 
Cr£am'-c6l-qred,* (-vrd) a. Resembling the color of 
cream. OokUmuth. 

Cb£am'-fAced, (-fast) a. Pale; cowardly Shak. 
CBfiAM'-FRtriT,* rt. An eatable fruit found at Sierra 
Leone. P. Cyc. 

Cr£am'-PItch-¥E,* 7u a vessel for cream. Sumner. 
CRfiAM'-PdT,* n. A pot for cream. Child. 

CR£AM'-SLicE,* 71, A sort of wooden knife, 12 or 14 
inches long. Fhm. Eney. 

CrEam'V) a. Having the nature of cream ; like cream. 
Cre'XNCE, n. [Fr.] {Falconry) A fine, small line, fastened 
to a fiawk’s leash when she la first lured. 

Crease, (krSs) n. [kroeaeny Teut.] A mark made by 
doubling or folding paper, cloth, or any thing. 

CrEase, (krQs) v. a, [t. oreaied;pp. creasing, creased.] 
To mark by aoubling. 

Cre-At'x-ble,* c. That may be created. Fo. Qu. Rev. 
Cri^-Xte', V. a. [ereOy L.] [i. created; pp, creating, 
CREATED.] To causo to exist by the force of original 
power; to cause to exist by the agency of deputed 
power , to cause to exist ; to produce , to cause ; to beget, 
to make ; to form ; to constitute ; to occasion. 
fCRli^-XTE', a. Begotten ; composed , created. Shak, 
CR¥-At'¥D,*p. a. Formed by creation ; made ; produced. 
CB?-A'TlpN, (kr^'sb^n) n. Act of creating, the 
thing created; tbe aggregate of created things; the 
universe. 

Cb¥-A'tjve, a. Having the power to create; produc- 
ing. 

CR?-A'TrvE-N£ss,* n. Power of creating. Colendge. 
Cb?-A'tqb, n. [L.] One who creates, a maker; dis- 
tinctively, the Supreme Being, who bestows existence. 
fCB^-A^TR^ss, It. She who makes any thing. Spenser. 
CrEat^VR-AL} (krBt'yvr-aO o. Relating to or having the 
qualities of a creature. Todd, 

||Cr£at'vrR, (krSt'yi^r) [krS'chQr, W. J. f krC'chyr, 8. ; 
krS'tQr. E. F. Jo . ; krS'tyyr, JT. ; krS^tQr, colloquially 
krCt'shdr, Sra.] n. A being, animate or inanimate, created 
by original power ; a created being , an animate created 
being ; a man ; a brute ; any thing created ; a dependant ; 
a term of contempt or of tenderness. 

! j|CR£AT'VBE-LY, (krot'yyr-l?) a. Having tbe qnalities of a 
creature. Cheyne. 

tCREAT^VRE-sulp, n. The state of a creature. Dr, Cave. 
|Cr&b'B}-tOde, n. [crebevy L.] Frequentness. Btuley. 
tCE£'BROV8, a. Frequent Goodwin. 

CrE'd^nce, n. [eredoy L.J Belief; credit ; probability, 
fOBfi'DENCE, V, a. To believe. Skdtan, 


fOBfi'DENCE, V, a. To believe. Skelton, 

CJtf^BSB^D^yn. pL [L.] Things to be believed; articles 
of fislth. South. 

n, [L.] pL orxdenda. Something to 
be believed. Cmeridge. See Oeedenda. 

CrS^bv NT, a. Believing; easy of belief. Shak, [m.] 
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(kr 9 -deii'Bh|d} «. Giving a title to credit. 

Camden, 

CBf'Dfttf'Tl^L, II. That wliich give* a title to credit.— 
pi. Credential, Writinga, testimoniale. or letten, ehowing 
that one ia entitled to credit, or la clothed with authority ; 
particularly the letters given to an ambassador or other 
public officer. 

CR£D-j*BtL'i-TY, n. State of being credible; credibleneas. 
Cr£d'[-bLE, a, l^edibHUf L.] That may be believed, 
worthy of credit or belief: probable. 

Cr&d'{-blb-n&8 S, n. Credibility ; just claim to belief. 
CKhD'l-BLYy ad. In a credible manner. 

Ck£d'{T, n. [crrfdtf, Pr.] Belief ; trust; honor ; reputation ; 
esteem , good opinion ; influence ; faith : trust or confi- 
dence in pecuniary worth or responsibility: — property 
possessed or due, correlative of debt 
Cr£d'|T, V. a, [i, ORKDITSD ; pp. casofTiiro, ORCDtTXD.] 
To have confidence in ; to believe ; to trust ; to confide 
in ; to admit as a debtor. 

CR£i)'jT-^-BirB, a. Worthy of credit or esteem ; reputable ; 
honorable; estimable. 

Cr£d'it-/i-ble-w£s^ n. auality of being creditable. 
CrEo'it-^-IBLV, od. Reputably^ without disgrace. 
CR£D'j-T 9 R, n. One who credits; one to whom a debt is 
owed. 

CrLd'i-trIx, r. She to whom a debt is owed, [r.^ 
Cri;-dG'L]-ty, n. Ctuality of being credulous , eaainesa of 
belief, readiness to believe without sufficient evidence. 
Cr£d'V-LoOs, fkrSd'yU'lds) a, [eredultw, L.] Apt to believe 
without sufficient evidence ; too easy of belief, of weak 
mind , easily imposed upon ; unsuspecting. 
CRfiD'v-i^oOs-LY, ad. In a credulous memner. 
CK£D'V-LOfi8-Nfi8S, lu Credulity. Str E, Sandye. 

Ck££d, n. [credo, L.] That which is believed ; a summary 
of Christian belief, ortif articles of faith. 
CR£fiD'<-MAK-]?R,* n. One who forms a creed. Cotoper. 
Cr&£k, V. 0 . To creak. Shak, See Creak. 

Crlek, tu a small inlet; a bay ; a cove , any turn or al- 
U-y. J)^r In the Middle, Southern, and Western States, 
It is much used for a mall nver { but it is rarely so used 
111 England. 

CrlCk'ing,* p. 0 . Making a grating sound or noise. 
Ckeck^Y} n. Full of creeks ; winding. Spenser. 

Our. el, n, A kind of basket, such as is used by anglers. 
Brandt, 

Creep, v, n, [u crept , pp. creepiro, crept.] To move 
us a worm, Insect, or reptile , to grow along the ground, 
or on other supports, as vines or plants , to move slowly, 
fjebly, timorously, secretly, or reverently , to crawl, to 
fawn . to be servile. 

Crlep'?r, n. He or that which creeps , a plant that grows 
oil a support : — an insect : — a small bird. — (ATauL) A sort 
of grapnel used for recovering any thing lost overboard. 
CreCp'hole, n. A hole to hide m ; a subterfuge ; an ex- 
cuse. 

Creep'ing,* p. a. Moving along the ground ; extending 
horizontally, crawling. Hamilton, 
CRLLP'iNQ-CRdw'FOOT,* (-fttt) n. {Bot) A specles of 
ranunculus. Booth. 

Crlkp'ino-ly, ad. Slowly ; in a creeping manner. 
fCuiLC'PLE, n. A lame person ; a cripple. Donne. 
CkLese,* n. A kind of dagger used by the Malays. Mauji^ 
der. 

tCK£-Mi'TIC>N, n. [crematWf L.] Act of burning. Browne. 
t’Hp-MO'NA,* n. (Jwiw.) A superior kind of violin, named 
from Cremona, where it was made. Brandt, 

CrPJmqr. n. [L.] A soA liquor resembling cream. Bay. 
Cr£m' 9-§1N, n. See Crimson. 

CHL'pf^TEf* a. (Bot) Notched, having notches. London. 
Cre'nAt-¥D, a. [crena, L.J Notched, indented. Woodward. 
CrJ^n'^-tAre,* n. State of being notched ; a notching. 
Lotidon, 

CiifiN'¥i--i.iTE,* V, a. To form crenelles ; to notch, to 
fortify. Bntton, 

CrLn-^l-la'tiqn * n. Act of forming crenelles. BnUon, 
CiiY-NfiLLE',* n. A loop-hole or opening in parapets, &c , 
for archers to shoot through. Francis. 
CR£N'?LLED,*(kr6n'§ldj a. (Bot) Having rounded notch- 
es at the edges. P, Cyc, 

Ck£n'v-l^T£,* a. (Bot) Full of notches. London. 
Cre'ole, n, [crtoUoj Sp. ; cr6olt, Fr.] A native of Spanish 
America or the West Indies, descended firom European 
ancestors. 

CR^-d'Li-^N,*^ a. Belonging to or like the Creoles, .^tk, 
Cre' 9 - 80 TE,* n. [xptas and 0 ( 0 ^ 10 ,] fChttn.) A colorless, 
transparent fluid, m bitter taste, obtained firom tar by dis- 
tillation. It is a very powerful antiseptic. I7re. 
Cr£'P^noe,* n. A chop or scratch in a horse^s leg. given 
by the shoe of a hind foot, which often changes into an 
ulcer. Crabb. 

Cb£'f^nb,ii. Orepanee. See Oibpaiiob. 

Oe£p'|*xIX£, V, n. [eroito, L.] [i oaBPrrATsn \m, crbp- 
iTXTiRO, oREriTATBD.j To make a small, crackling nohw. 
Cb£p-}-t1^txqn, n. A small, crackling noise. 


OR&PT, Litp, from Creep. See Creep. 
Cr9-pu8^ov<i*>Ri* a. lielatiiig to twilight; gj imma ri ng 
Month, Rn, [b.j 

tCagi-pDs'oOLX, a. L.] Twilight. 

fGR£-p08'ov-t«lNE, «. Olimmering ; crepuscular, fijprot 
tCR9-p0s^0V’t*oD8, a. Olimmering. CUanviUe, 
CRi^s-cSN'DOf* n, [It.] (Mue.) A direction to the per- 
former to increase the volume of sound from soft to loud, 
marked thus [-^d] Brandt, 

Gr£s^c:£nt, r. The moon on the increase; the figure of 
the new moon, which Is the symbol of Mahometanism 

— (/f«r.) A bearing in the form of a half-moon. 
Cr£s'c£NT, 0 . [ereaeo.h.] Increasing; growing. Shak, 
Cr£s^C£NT, V. a. To form into a crescent. Seiewd. f^] 
CR£s'C£NT-F5RMED,e o. Formed like a crescent. Soott 
CR£s'c:ii:NT-LlKE,* 0 . Resembling a crescent. Drayton, 
Cr£s^O|VE. a. Increasing ; mowing. Shak, [R.j 
Cb£88, n, A plant of several species. 

Cr£s's:^t, n. [croufetttf Fr.] [Literally, a little croM.] A 
light set upon a beacon or watchtower; a lamp or torch ; 
an instrument used by a cooper In heating barrels. 
Cr£s's£T-LIght,* n. A large light or lantern fixed on a 
pole. JSsh, 

Cr£st, n, The'feathers or other ornament on the top of a 
helmet ; a helmet ; the comb of a cock ; a tuft or orna- 
ment on the head ; the upper port of a hedge-bank ; sum- 
mit : — pride , spirit. — (Her.) The ornament of a helmet. 
Cr£st, V. a. [t. CRESTED ; urestino, crested.] To 
mark with long streaks ; to fUrnish with or serve as a 
crest for. Shak. 

Cr£st'ipd, a. Wearmg a crest, plume, tuft, or comb. 
CBEST'£D-Dlv']f R,* n. (Omith.) A large water-fowl. Booth. 
CrEst'fAllen, fkrest'mln) a. Dejected, dispirited. Shah. 
Cr£st^L£8s, a. Having no crest or coat-armor. Shah, 
CrEst-ma-rine'.^ n. Rock-samphire. Maunder. 
Cr£-tA'ceovs, (kr^ta'shys) a. [creto, L.] Having the 
qualities of chalk , aboundmg With chalk ; chalky. 
Cre'tan,* or Cre't1-).n,* a. Belonging to Crete, .dsh. 
Cre-tA'T£Dj a. Rubbed with chalk. Bailey, [r.] 
CrEte,* n. A native of Crete ; a Cretian. Acte. 
CrE'ti^n,* (kre^shyn) n. A native of Crete. Tvtue. 
CR£'T}C, r. [icfoiirtirc};.] (Rhet) A foot m Greek and Latin 
poetry, consisting of a short syllable between two long 
ones. Bentley. 

Cre'tjc,* a. Noting a foot in Greek and Latin poetry 
Beck. 

CRE'TjN^^n. [Fr.] An idiot or idiotic person afflicted with 
the goitre, often found in the Alpine valleys, in tlie 
Valais. Brandt. 

Cb£'T|n-I§m,* n. A species of idiocy with which the goi- 
trous inhabirants of the Alpine valleys are afflicted ; the 
goitre, or a wen or swelling on the throat. Kidd. 
Cbe'tjI^M,* r. a falsehood , a Cretan practice. Smart 
fCR]^-TOS£',* a. Chalky , containing chalk. Ash, 
CREUXy* (krd) n. [Fr.j (Sculpture) The reverse of relitf. 

— To engrave en creux is to cut below the surface. Crabb. 
Crj^-yXshe' ^ 71. [Fr.] A gap; an opening; a breach in a 

levee or embankment of a river. Bee. 

CbEv'jPT,* n. A melting-pot used ^ goldsmiths. Crabb. 
CbEv'Ice, (krSv'js) n. ferevtSf old Pr.J A fissure ; a small 
opening , a crack ; a cleft. 

Crev'ICE, V. a. To crack; to flaw. Wdtton. Jr.] 

CrEv' 18 , n. rccr«nstfe,Fr.] Crayfish. Smith, [North of Eng.] 
Crew, (krd; n. The company of sailors belonging to a 
ship, boat, or any vessel ; a company of persons, in con- 
tem^ ; a band , a gang. 

Crew, (krd) i. from Crow. See Crow. 

Crew'll, (krd'yl) n, [Wewcl, D.] Fine, hard-twisted 
worsted. 

CrIb, 7U The rack or manger of a stable ; the stall of an ox, 
cow. or calf : — a bin or place for com:— a cottage a 
chila’s bed. 

CrYb, o. a. [t. CRIBBED ; pp. cRiBBi NO. CRIBBED.] To Con- 
fine ; to cage ; — to steal trifles. ShaL 
CrIb. r. n. To be confined in a crib. Smart 
CrIb'BA^E, n. A game at cards. John Hall. 
Cr1b'-B1t-jn»,* n, Tbe biting of a manger or crib. Brande. 
CrIb'BLE, (krJb'bl) n, [enblty Fr.] A coarse sieve for sift- 
ing com, sand, or gravel : — coarse meal. 

CrIb'ble, a. Coarse ; as, “ cribble bread.’* HulocL 
CrIb'BLE, tj. a, [u oribbled; pp. cbibbuno, cribblxd.] 
To sift with a riddle or a sieve. Lyttelton, 
tCRI-BRA'TiQN, 71. [cniro, L.] The act of sifting. Bailey. 
Cr!b'ri-f5rm,* a. Having the form of a sieve. Perry. 
CrIb-RObe',* a. (Bot) Perforated like a sieve. London, 
CRicH'TpN-iTE,* n, (Mxn.) A variety of ilmenite. Dana. 
CrIcx, n. [cTnccAi, lu] A creaking ; a local spasm or cramp, 
a Btiffhess in the neck. 

GbXck'9T. n. [ib^ef, D.l A chirping Insect;— a game or 
play with a but and ball a low seat or stool 
CbIck'^it-bb,* n* One who plays at cricket Perry. 
CbIck'9T-ING->Ap'ple, r. a small species of apple. 
CrIck'ET-MItch,* n, A match at cricket Dnneombe. 
CrI'oUid,* a. (Anat) Annular or ring-shaped. Brande 
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*». One who cries j an jlflcer who proclaims pub- 
licly i one who cries goods for sale. 

CR'mu, n. [crimen^ L.J An Infraction of law. but particu- 
larly of human law, and so distinguished from (not op- 
posed to) sinj a felony; an od'ence; a great fhult— A 

i eemUal crime is one for which the penalty is death. 
Cmme'fOl, 0 . Full of cnme. wicked. Shak, 
CrIue'l^ss, o. Innoceat ; without crime. Shak, 

o. Relating to crime , contrary to law ; guilty ; 
tainted with crime not civil , as, tiertmaial prosecution. 
— Cnmtnal conversation, (Law) Adultery. 

CfilJf n. A person guilty of a crime ; a malefactor ; 

a culprit; a delinquent, a convict; a felon. 
CrIm- 1 -nXl'j tv, n. State of being criminal ; guilt. 
CRtM'j-NXi-LY, ad. In a criminal manner; ^liltily. 
CrIm^|-nAL-n£ss, n. Criminality ; guiltiness. 
CrIm'J-nAte, V. 0 . [». caiMiNATRD ; pp, CRiiiiirATiao, 
cBiMiNATso.] To charge with crime; to censure; to 
accuse ; to blame. 

CrIm-j-nA'tiqn, n. Act it criminating , charge. 
CRlM'i-NX^-TlVE,* a. Charging with crime , censuring , 
criminatory. Brougham, 

Cr1m'}-NX-TQ-rv, 0 . Accusing; censorious. Batlry. 
fCRlM'j-NOOs, a. Wicked , guilty j criminal. Bp. Hall. 
|Cr1m'j-noD8-lv, ad. Enormously ; wickedly. Hammond. 
fCRlM'l-NoOs-Nfess, 11 . Wickedness; guilt. King Charles. 
CrIm'o§in, (krTm'zn) a. [eremtswo, It.] See Cwiisorr. 
CrImp, a. Friable ; brittle , easily crumbled ; unstable. 
OrYmp, n. [A game at cards. B. Joneon.] One who decoys 
others mto military service. — A low word. 

CRiMP, o. a. [UCEIMPEO, CRJHPIIfO, CEIMPED.] To 
plait ; to curl or ensp the hpfr ; to crimple ; to decoy for 
the army: — to make crisp by gashing, as fish. 
CrImp'jno-Ir-o^* n. An iron for curling hair. Ashton, 
OrJMP'a^E,* n. The act of crimping. Maunder. [R.] 
ORlaiP'jNCh-M^-^HiNE',* n, A machine for forming a kind 
of plaiting or fluting on frills or rufllea. W. Ency. 
CrIH'PLE, (-pi) V. a, TeuLj [t. crimpled ; pp. 

cRiMPLiRo, cRiMPLEo.J To Contract , to corrugate , to curl. 
Cr/m'^ON, (krim'zn) n. fermwmo. It.] The color of red 
somewhat darkened with blue , red in general. 
CRfM'^ON, (krim'zn) a. Red darkened with blue; red. 
Crcm'^on, (krlm'zii) v. a. To dye with crimson. Shak. 
Crih'^on-pEt'^lled,*!!. Having enmson petals. Ec. Rev. 
tCRi'NAL,* a. Belonging to the hair. Blount. 
CRi'jrAT-]pD,*tf. Having longhair , hairy; resembling hair. 
P. Cyc. 

Crfn'cvm, (krlnek'^m) n. A cramp ; a contraction , whim- 
fM'V. JIudxbras. [Ludicrous.] 

CRi'N^L,* or CRl'NlfT,* B. A very fine, hair-like feather. 
Booth, 

CrIni^e, (krlnj) n. A servile bow ; mean civility. Howell. 
CrInoe, (krlnj) v.n. [i.cRir(OED;pp. crinoino, criroeo.] 
To DOW , to fawn , to flatter. Bp. Hall. 

CRlNijiE, (krlnj) V. a, [XriecAca, Ger.J To draw together ; 

to contract. Shak. [R.J 
CBrwi/'ER, n. One who ennges , a flatterer. 

p. o. Contracting^ bowing, fawning. 
CRfNU'iNa-LV,* od. In a cringing manner. Ld. Carteret. 
CrIn'gle,* n. A ring at the end of a rope to fasten it to 
another, an iron ring or bank. Smart. 

CRJ-Nl9']pR-oOa, a. [crmiger, L.] Hairy. Bailey. [R.J 
Cbi'nite, a. [ertmtus, L.J Having the appearance or hair. 
CrKh'kle, (krlng'kl) v. n. [krin^len, D.J [ucrirkleo; 
pp, cRiRELiRo, cbirkleo.] To go in aou out , to run in 
flexures. 

OrIn'kle, (ktlng^kl) v. a. To mould into inequalities. 
CrIn'KLE, (kring'kl) n. A wrinkle ; a sinuosity. Search. 
CrIn'kled,* (krlnk'kld) p- a. -Formed in flexures ; wrin- 
kled. 

CRiVK'LiNG,* p. a. Running in flexures ; wrinkling. 
OrI'no,* n. (Med.) A cuticular disease, supposed to arise 
from the insinuation of a hair-worm under the skin of 
infants. Brande. 

n. (Geol) An extinct species of echino- 
derms, having a radiated, Iily-sh^d disk. Buckland. 
f0RJ-NOSB',o. [icrwiM, L.j Hairy ; covered with hair. Badey. 
fCRj-N68'j-TV, n. Hairiness. Bailey. 

CRtP^LiNG,* n. A short spar at the side of a bouse. Bntlon, 
CRfP'PLB, (krip'pi) n. A lame person. Shak, 

CeIp'peEjO. Lame. Shak. [E.J 

CRIP'PLE, V. a. [u CRIPPLED ; pp. CRIPPURO, CRIPPLED.] 

To lame : to make lame. Sh^ 
tCklP'PLE-irfiss, (krip'pl-nis) n. Lameness. DieL 
CeI'sis, b. Upiaii.] pL CRFs£f. That point in a disease 
in which It takes a decisive turn ; a critical time ; the 
time when any thing is at its height; a conjuncture ; a 
turn or turning point. 

CbKbp, o. Curled , brittle ; friable; short ; brisk ; crispy. 
CrIsp, t>. a, [l crisped ; pp, caisriRo, crisped.] To carl ; 
to contract Into knots or curls ; to twist ; to curl ; to in- 
dent ; to make crisp or crispy. 

OrIsP, t>. iL To curl. Sir T. Herbert. 
fCRjk^i'XI^llf, n. Act of curling. Bacon, 


Crisp']|;r,* n* He or that which crisps or curls ; an Inititi^ 
ment for friezing or crisping cloth. Booth, 
CrIsp^jng-Ir'on, (-I'yrn) n. A curling-iron; crisplng-pin 
Calap^jNG-PlN, n. A curling-iron. Isaiah, 
fCRls-pj-«DL'c.^NT, a, [crupteuloaTu, L.] Waved or undu- 
lating, as lightning. Batley. 

CrIsp'ITE,* n. (Mtn.) A species of rutile. Sauaaure, 
CrTsp'lv,* ad. In a crisp or brittle manner. Taifourd, 
CrIsp'nesb, n. State of being crisp ; curledness* 

CrIsp'v, fl. Curled ; crisp ; short and brittle. 
CRls8'-CRdss,'t> n. The mark, cross, or signature of one 
who cannot write. Brockett, 

CRl8S-CR5ss-.Rdw', (krIs-krds-rO') n. The alphabet ; be- , 
ginning. Southeme, See Christ-Cross-Row. 
CRI-T£'R|-PN, b. [Kptrfiptov.] pi. CRITERIA or CRITERI- 
ONS. A standard by which a judgment or estimate can 
be formed ; a tost; a measure. This is originally a 
Greek word, and the Greek plural entena is most com- 
monly used ; but entenons is countenanced by sumo 

f 'rammarmns, as Priestley, Grant, dec., and by some em- 
nent authors, as Blackstone, Story, dec. 
CRi-Tfi'Rj-p-N^L,* a. Relating to a criterion. Coleridge. [R.] 
CrIth'P-mXn-cVj n. Divination by barley-meal. Ash. 
CrIt'io, n. [/tpirnfdf.] A Judge of literary merit, or of mer- 
it in the line arts generallv ; a connoisseur; a careful ob- 
server or examiner ; a judge ; a carper. 

CkIt'jc, a. Critical ; relating to criticism. Pope. 

CrIt'ic, n. See Critique. 

tCRlT'jc, tj. B. To play the critic; to criticize. Temple. 
CrIt'i-cxl, o. Relating to a crisis , decisive : — relating to 
criticism, discerning, exact; captious; severe. 
Cr/t'i-c^l-lv, ad. In h critical manner; exactly. 
CrIt'i-cal-nEss, B. Exactness, accuracy: nicety. 
CrIt-jo-As'ter,* n, A small or inferior critic. Qu, Rev. 
CrIt'i-cIijm, n. The art or act of criticizing or judging ; 
critical examination ; an exhibition of the merits and de- 
fects of a literary production , a remark , a stricture. 
CrIt'}-cIz-. 5 .-ble,* a. Capable of being criticized. J^phtn- 
ston. 

CrIT^J-CIZE, V, n. [l CRITICIZED , pp. CRITICIZIRO, CRIT- 
icizED.J To play trie critic , to judge , to animadvert. 
CrIt'i-cize, V. a. To examine carefully , to judge ; to ex- 
hibit or point out the faults or excellences of, to censure. 
Cb/t'i-cIz-er, b. One who criticizes. 

Cbi-tJque', (kr^-tek') n. [Fr.j A cntical examination ; 

critical remarks , criticism. 
tCRj-TiQUE',* (kre-tek') v. a. To criticize. Pope. 
CRiz'ZLE.* or CRiz'ZEL,* (kriz'zl) n. Roughness on the 
surface of glass, rendering it dull. Smart. 

Croak, (kr5k) v.n. [l croaked , pp. croakiro, croaked.] 
To make a hoarse, low noise, like a frog , to caw, as a 
raven or crow , to murmur , to complain. 

Croak, n. The cry of a frog or raven , a murmur. 

Croak' ^R, n. One who croaks or murmurs. 

CRdAK'jNO,* p. a. Making a hoarse noise ; murmuring. 
Cro'at,* (krSt) n, A native or soldier of Croatia. Bright. 
CB6c'A-t<iTE,* n. (Min.) A variety of natrolite. Dana. 
CRO'CEoys, (krS'shys) o. [eroceus, L.] Consisting of saf- 
fron , like saffron. Bailey, [r.] 
tCRO'cl-A-RV,* (kr0'8h9-?i-r§) n. The person who carries 
the crosier Iwfore the archbishop. Ash. 

Crp-c/d'P-I*ITE,* n. (Min.) Blue iron-stone. Dana. 
fCRdp-i-TA'TipJV, n. [crvcUatio, L.] The croaking of frogs 
or ravens. Badey. 

I Cr6cK, 7L [tA cup. Spenser. — A little stool. Tatler.JAu 
earthen vessel ; — the black or soot on a pot or kettle. Rin/. 
Cr6ck,* V. a. [l crocked , pp, crockirq, crocked.] To 
defile or blacken with soot or smut. Forty. 

CRdcK'^R-V, n. Vessels made of clay and dried by heat ; 
earthen ware. « 

Ce6ck'?t,* n. [crochet, Fr.] (Arch.) An ornament placed 
at the angles of pediments, canopies, dtc., resembling 
buds of trees, or bunches of foliage. Francis. 

CadcK'y,* a. Smutty , defiled with crock. Fm-by. 
CB6c'p-DiLE, or CROc'p-DlLE, [krSk'p-dR, S. W. P. J. 
E. F.) kr6k'p-dll, Jo. K. '8m, fVb.) n. [x/)o«o$de(Ao^.j 
A saurian; an amphibious, voracious animal of the liz- 
ard kind. Some crocodiles are sixteen or eighteen feet 
long, especially those of the Nile. 

Or 6 c-p-dIl'^:- 4 .n,* o. Relating to the crocodile. Buckland. 
CB 6 c-p-DlL'¥-i^N.* IL A crocodile , one of the crocodilean 
family. Buckland. 

CR9.CE5i8'lT?*, n. (Min.) A chromate of lead. Dana. 
CBO'cyB,n. [crocus, L.] pUL. OrO'cI; Eng. Cr5'cV8*¥9. 
(Bou) A genus of plants; an early flower; safiVon. — A 
fellow powder ; a metal calcined Co a deep yellow color. 
Croft, b. A small field adjoining a dweiling-houae and 
kitchen-garden. Mdton, 

GR5I-«iDE', It. l^otsade, Fr.] FuXler, See CausAOi 
Gro!-8A'd 5, a. Crusade. Bacon. See Crusade. 

CBOl' 8 $ 9 y n. pU [erots, old Fr. for croiz.] Pilgrims or soldiers 
who entry a cross ; cruiaders. Burke. [Hamilton, 

»• [It.] (Mus.) A quaver; a maflcal character 
Cbomb,* n. A foric with long prongs. Ornbh, 
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Ce6m'l?/bh, n. A ieries of huge, broad, flat 

■tones, placed on others, supposed to have been Druldical 
altars. RovflaiuU 

CR^M-wfiL'Lj-^N,* 0. Relating to Cromwell. Stewart, 
Crone, ju An old ewe ; an old woman. Shak. 

Cr 6 'n?L,* n. The iron end of a tilting spear. Jtak, 
CrO'ni^t, n. The hair over the top of a horse’s hoof. 
CR6N'ST9D-iTE,^ n. (Jlfta.) A mineral containing silex 
and iron. Dana, 

Cro'nv, n. A bosom companion j an intimate friend or as- 
sociate. 

tCR6N'v-C4LL, 0. Acronycal. See Acronycal. 

CrOC'dle,* V, n. To cower, stoop, or hover over: to lie 
close and snug. Forby. [Local, Eng.] 
llCROOK,(kraic) [krak, P,J.P. hm, fVl.mree; krak, & fV. 
E, Jo, K,] n. [crokf Celt] Any crooked or bent instru- 
ment; a shepherd’s hook; a bend, any thing bent; a 
meander . a trick ; a gibbet. 

jjC^ooK. (krflkl e. a. [i. crooked ; pp. crookino, crooked.] 
To make crooked ; to bend , to turn into a hook , to curve , 
to cause to deviate from rectitude , to pervert. 

I Crook, ^rflk) v. n. To be bent. Camden. 

I Crook'-jBXck, (krflk'b&k) n. A man with a crooked back. 
Crook'-bXcked, (krfik'bakt) a. Bent-shouldered. 
IjCROOK^l^D, (krflk^^d) a. Bent, not straight, winding; 

oblique , perverse ; untoward , without rectitude. 
||Crook'|:d-LV, (krdk'^d-le) ad. In a crooked manner. 
IjCROOK'jpD-Nfesa, (kr&k'^a-nSs) v. State of being crook- 
ed , curvity j deformity ; depravity , perverseness. 
IICrook'i^d-pXt'^D,*!!. Having a crhok in the head. Shak. 
litCROOK'EN, fkrak'kn) t>. a. To crook. Homilten. 
tjCROOK'-KNfifiD, (krQk'nSd) a. Having crooked knees. 
Shak. 

JCrook-sh6ul'd¥RED, (krak-shSl^derd) a. Having bent 
shoulders. South. 

Cro6m[,* n. An implement with crooked prongs, somo- 
tiines written erome. Farm. Ency. [Provincial.] 

Cr66n,* V. n. To roar like a bull. Holloway. [Local, Eng.] 
CrOp. n. The highest part. Chaucer. — The craw of a bird , 
the belly; — the liarveat, or what is produced and gath- 
ered by cultivating land , any thing cut off. 

Cr6p, V. a. [u CROPPED 1 pp* CROPPING, CROPPED:- — some- I 
tunes cropt. Cotoper.] To cut off the ends of any thing ; 
to mow j to reap , to raise crops ; to gather before it falls. 
Cr^p, V. n. To yield a harvest Shak. 

Cr6p'-£ar, n, A horse having his ears cropped. Shak. 
Cr6p'-£ared, (krbp'Srd) a. Having the ears cropped. 
Cr6p'fOl, a. Satiated ; with a full belly. MUton. 
Cr6p'-oOt,* V. n. {Min. & Oeol.) To rise up above the 
level surface, as a stratum or a senes of strata. Braude. 
Cropped, ♦ (kr<5pt) p, a. Cut off at the ends ; lopped , 
reaped. 

Cr6p'p?r, n. One who crops , a pigeon with a large crop. 
CrOp'PJNO,* n. The raising of crops , a cutting off. Seager. 
CrOp'-sick, a. Sick from repletion. Tate. 
CrOp'-SKck-n^sss, n. Sickness from repletion. 

Crore,* n. {East Indian Arithmetic) Ten millions. JIamiU 
ton. 

Cro'^i^r, (kr3'zh$r) n. [crosse^ Fr.] The staff of an arch- 
bishop. surmounted by a cross, ana thereby distinguished 
from the pastoral stalF of a bishop. 

CrO'si^red,* (krfl'zh^rd) a. Bearing a crosier. P. Cyc, 
CbOs’let, n. [eroisseUty Fr.] A small cross, Spem^er. A 
crucible. Chaucer. 

HCross, (krSs or krilus) [krSs, & W. P. F. Jo. AT. Sm. ; kraus, 

J. Wb. Maree.] n. [crux, L.] One straight Ixidy or line 
laid at right angles over another ; a gibbet formed by two 
pieces of wood placed across each other, the instrument 
by which the Savior suffered , the ensign of the Christian 
religion ; the sufferings of Christ, or the doctrine relating 
to thorn ; misfortune ; vexation , tnal of patience. — To 
take up, or bear, the cross, to submit to trials or atfiictions. 
||Cr5s8, a. Transverse , oblique ; lateral , adverse , perverse ; 

untractable; ill-tempered; peevish; fretful; contrary. 
||Cr6s8, prep. Atliwart, transversely, over; from side to 
side. 

(|Cr6ss, V. a, [u CROSSED ; pp. cRossiira, crossed.] To place 
or pass across ; to lay or draw athwart ; to sign with the 
cross ; to cancel , to pass over ; to thwart , to embarrass ; 
to obstruct ; to hinder ; to vex ; to perplex ; to impede. 
Cr5sb, V. n. To lie or pass athwart ; to be inconsistent. 
CRdss'-ARMED, (-ttrmd) a. Having the arras folded across. 
CR<iB8-XR'R5w, n. An arrow of a crossbow. Beaum. FL 
Cadss'BAR,* n, A transverse bar. 

CRdss'BXRRED, (-bkrd)a. Secured by transverse bars. 
Cr6s8'bXr>Shot, n. A bullet pierced with an iron brtr. 
CrSss^-BSaM,* n. Any beam that crosses another. Crabb. 
CRdas^-BlLL, n.(Ziato) A bill brought by a defendant against 
the plain liflf. — (OmitX.) A bird, so named from the form 
of ita bill. 

|]0Rd8S'-BYLLEn,’^(-bYld) ft. Having a cross-bill ; having the 
parti of the bill croasing each other. PennanL 
|iC&G88'BlTE, n. A deception ; a cheat. Estrange. [E.] 
jjCRdas'BlTE, V. 0. To contravene by deception. cSUter. [R.] 


jjCROas^BdW. (krSa^bS) n. A weapon for shooting arrowiu 
formed placing a bow athwart a stock. Gsrew. 

I |CRdS8^BdW-BR, n. A shooter with a crossbow. Raleigh. 
Cr0ss'b5w-man,’)' n. One who uses a crossbow. Todd. 
|0 r6s8’>-Bb££d,'^ r. The offspring of parents of two dif 
ferent breeds, generally applied to animals. Brande, 

I |CR688'Bt)N, n. A cake marked with a cross. 
jCRdsa'-CdUBSE,’^ H. A transverse course. PhtUipa, 
{CR6ss-ctJT', V. a. [t. oaosicuT ; pp, caosscuTTiica, caois- 
GUT.J To cut across. Robinaon. 

|jCBft8s'cvT-eAw,'*'n. A large saw used by two persons for 
sawing large logs or timber. Rosa. 

CJtQs-SBTTE',* n. [Ft.] {Arch.) A truss or console on the 
flank or return of an architrave of a door, window, &c 
Francia. 

|jCR68S-^:^-XM-i-NA'TipN, n. Act of cross-examining ; the 
examination of a witness by the party opposite to that by 
whom tbe witness has been called. 

))Cr688-e)p-Xm'ine, (kr6s-9gz-aim'jn) v. a. {Imw) To exam- 
ine or question a witness of the opposite party ; to cross- 
question. 

l|Ctt68S'EtE,* (krUs'On. That sort of squint by which both 
eyes turn towards tbe nose, so that the rays of light, in 
passing to the eyes, cross each other. Forby. 
j|CB6ss'E?ED,* (krSs'ld) a. Having cross eyes, or eyes 
turned towards the nose. Colton. 

CrSss-flow', V, n. To flow in a contrary direction. Milton. 
Cr68s'-Gar-net,* n. A sort of hinge. Orabb. 
Cr688'-gXb-tbbed,* a. Fuirnished with cross-garters. 
Shak. 

|jCR6sB'OBAiN£D,(krSs'grand)a. Having the flbres crossed 
or irregular ; perverse ; vexatious. 

HCeOss'Ino, n. Act of crossing . path across ; opposition ; 

intersection , act of signing with the cross. Shak. 
Cross-Jack,* (krS'jak^ n. (JVaut.) The lower yard of the 
inizzen-mast, which is hence called the cross-jack yard ; 
and tbe sail which is bent to that yard, tbe cross-jack salL 
Crabb. 

I |CRds8'-L£60£D, (krSsMSgd) a. Having the legs crossed. 
CrCss'let, n. A little cross. See Croblet. 

CRdss'Ly, od. In a cross manner ; athwart. 

CrOss'n^ss, n. Intersection: perverseness; peevishness. 
|Cb688'pi£ce,* n, A rail of timber over the windlass of a 
sbm. Crabb. 

jjCBoss'-PbR-PQSE, n. A kind of enigmatical game; a sort 
of riddle , the proposal of a difficulty to be solved , a con- 
tradictory system. 

jlCROss'-QulSs'TipN, V. a. To cross-examine. KilUngbeck. 
ijCR6ss'-R£AD-iNO,* tt. An indirect mode of reading. Boa- 
well. 

||Cr68s'boad, n. A road which crosses the country, or 
which crosses other roads. 

||Cr6ss'r5w, (krSs'ro) n. Alphabet, or the alphabet with a 
cross placed at the beginning. Shak. 
yCRdss'-SlLLjlin. A block of stone or wood laid in broken 
stone filling, which supports a sleeper. Tanner. 
||Cr5ss'-StXff, n.(JVaut.) An instrument used to take tlie 
meridian altitude of the sun or stars. 

||CR6ss'-ST5NE,*n. Astone so called from the intersection 
of Its crystals ; a species of harrootorae. Brands. 
||Cr6s8'-TIe,* n. A sleeper on a railroad. Tanner. 
jjCRdss'-WAY, 71. A path intersecting the chief road, or ths 
place where one road intersects another. 

J|CR6ss'-WfND, n. A wind blowing across a course, or ont 
blowing from the nsht or left. 

||Cr6s8'wort, (krSs^vUrt) ti. An annual plant. 

n. (Jlftts.) A Turkish musical instrument. 
Brands. [net. Brande, 

Cr6t^ n. [L.] iMua.) An ancient kind of casta- 
CjRI^T^^-z&s,* n. [crotalum, L.] {ZooL) A genus of poi- 
sonous serpents ; the rattlesnuKe. Brande. 

Cr6tch, n. [croc, Fr.] The parting of two legs or branch- 
es ; the fork of a tree ; a hook or fork. 

Cr5tch'?d,* o. Having a crotch , forked. — [Cross, pee- 
vish ; perverse. Forby. Local, Eng.J 
Cr6tch'¥T, n, [crochet, Fr.] (Mus.) A note, equal to hall 
a minim. — (Arch.) A piece or wood fitted into another, 
to support a building. — (Oram.) pi. Marks or hooks [thus] 
in which words or j^raaeB, or an explanation or correo 
lion, are included ; called also brackets. — A whim or pcF 
verse conceit. Burton. 

HJr6tch'¥T, V, n. To play In a measured timv . Donne. 
CRdTCH'jpT-ED, p. a. Hanng musical notation, Ilarmar 
CROTCH'?T-y,* 0. Fanciful , odd. Ch. Ob. 

Cro'tqn,* n. (BoU) A euphorbiaceous genus of plants. 
Crabb. 

CroOch, tJ. n. [ knechen , Ger.] [u crouched ; pp.cRoucH- 
iKo, CROUCHED.] To stoop low ; to lie down ; to lie close 
to the ground , to fawn ; to bend servilely. 
tCRbCcu, V. a. To sign with the cross ; to bless. Chaucer 
CR50cH'-BXcK,n. See Crook-Back, and Crouched-Friab. 
fCRoOcH^i^Dj* 0. Signed with tbe cross. Ask. 
Cr60ch'¥D-FrI'^r, n . One of an order of friars, so called 
from the cross which they wore. Fuller. 
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Cr2S^I>, iu 8 «e GmowD. 

CRCup, (krto) H. r«r 4 w««| Fr.] The nimp of a fowl 5 the 
buttons <M a horse. Chauoer. — (.*fwi.) A disease affect- 
ing the throat aad breathing ; or an inflammation of the 
tnryni and bachea, attended with a difficulty of breath- 
ing and a cough. 

CroO-pAdb', (krfl-pSd') a. [Fr.] (fforsmansAtp) A higher 
leap than a curvet. 

CBdup'RR,* a. A strap to a saddle. See Caurria. 
CE 6 u'p|-jpa,* [kra'pe-er, 8m.; kr&-p5r', ff.] n. He who 
watchM the cards and collects the money at a gaming ta- 
ble. — In Scotland, a vice-president Smart. 

Ce5w, (kr 6 ) a. A large, black, carnivorous bird, that makes 
a crowing noise : — the noise which a cock makes, a boast : 
— a bar of iron used as a lever to force open doors, dec. ; 
a crow-bar. 

CEdw, (kr5) V. n. [t okkw or cnowEO; pp. caowiao, 
CROWED.] To make the noise of a cock , to boast ; to ex- 
ult ; to buily ; to bluster. 

GRdw'-BAR,’^ n. A strung iron bar used as a lever. Franeta. 
CROW'BfiB-RV,* a. A small berry ; crakeberry. Booth. 
CRbt^D, a. A multitude confosedly pressed together; a 
promiscuous medley , a concourse : a swarm ; a throng; 
the vulgar; the populace. — [f A fladle. fFtcl\fo.] 

Ceo^D, V. a. fi. CROWDED ; pp. orowdino, crowded.] To 
fill with confused multitudes; to press close together; to 
encumber by multitudes. — (AToat.) To crowd oadf to spread 
wide the sails upon the yards. 

CRd'^rti^ V. n. To swarm , to be numerous ; to thrust among 
a multitude. — [] To fiddle. Maastu^er.] 

Cro^d'i^u,* p. a. Pressed together; filled with a multi- 
tude. 

Cr5Wd'¥R, a. One who crowds. — [f A fiddler. Sidney.] 
Croi^'dy,* a. Food made of oatmeal ; also of meal and 
water, sometimes mixed with milk ; food made of bread 
boilod in milk. Brackett. 

CRdw'FLoiV-BR, a. A kind of campion. Shak. 
Ce 6 w'foot, (krS'fdt) a. A flower; the conuriun name of 
the ranunculus ; a c^trop. See Crowsfoot. 
CRdw'K££p-]^R, a. A scarecrow. Shak. 

Crow'mIll,* a. A machine for taking crows. Booth. 
Csd^^N, a. [corona^ L, j A diadem worn on the head of an 
emperor, king, or other sovereign , the emblem of royalty , 
re| 5 al power , royalty , the top of the head , the top of any 
thing , the part of a hat that covers the head , a silver coin 
of the value of five shillings sterling ; a garland , a reward , 
completion. — {Jirck.) The uppermost member of a cornice, 
a^, wall, dec. 

GROI^N, «. 0 . fu CROWaSD ; pp. CROWNiaO, CR0W5ED.] To 
invest with the crown , to cover os with a crown , to put 
on the highest part or covering , to dignify , to adorn , to 
reward , to complete , to perfect ; to finish. 

CR5i^H,*a. Relating to the crown or top , highest C^own 

glassy a superior kind of window-glass. — Crown «av, a 
species of circular saw. — Croxon wheels or contrate wheels 
a wheel the teeth of which are at right angles to the plane 
of the wheel, as in a watch. Francis. 

Ce 6 ’^ned,» (krdflnd) p. a. Wearing a crown; rewarded ; 
completed. 

CROt^N'igR, R. He or that which crowns. 

CrS^W'^T, n. Coronet ; chief end ; lost purpose. Shak. [R.] 
Cr 6 w'-.N£t,* r. a net made of thread or twine, used for 
catching crows and other birds. Farm. Ency. 
CRd^rr^<%LA 8 S, n. A fine sort of English wmdow-glass. 
Cro^n'>|M-p£'R}-al, n. A perennial plant and flower; a 
fritillary. 

Cr 6 ^n'|N€ 1 , r. {Arch.) The finishing of any decoration. 
CROtX^W'lNO,* p. a. Investing with a crown ; rewarding; 
giving the last finish; completing: — rising up in the 
middle, and descending gradually towards each side. 

n. pL The royal Jewels. Mdton. 
CRdt^N'-LAND,* R. Demesne land appurtenant to the 
crown. Hume. 

CRdi5^if'-LAw-V¥R,* R. A lawyer in the service of the 
crown. Ooldim^ 

CRd^N'Ligss,* a. Having no crown. MUlnan. 
CRdVkN'-LiKE,* a. Resembling a crown. Oardiner. 

n, A species or fishing-net. Jodrell. 
CR5iVN'-<iF-F|CE,* R. A court of office in England, under 
the King’s Bench. Chambers. 

CroWr'-F&st, r. (Arch.) The central post of a flramed 
roof ; king-jiok. 

CbS^n'-BcXb, r. a filthy scab about the comers of a 
horse’s hoof. 

CRbtjkK’-THla'TLE, (-tbYs'sl) R. A flower. ( 

CRdt^^w'-WHftfiL, n. The upper wheel of a watch. < 

CBd^lf'-WoRKs, (krbun'wtirfcs) r. pL (Fort.) Bulwarks 
advaiioed towards the field to gain some hill or rising ( 
ground. 1 

CrndWavlLL,* R. The quill or large feather of the crow. 
Goldsmith. i 

n. A kind of forceps for drawing bullets, 
out of wounds. Oabb. 1 

CBdwg'FOOT, (krda'fat) r. f pL OEOWiFEBT. The wrin- j 


kies under the eyes, produced by aget — a flower. 9df 
Crowfoot. 

Crow^sTlk,* r. (Rot) River-conferva ; a fine, thread-like 
vegetable, which waves in the water. Booth. 

Cr 6 w't 6 e, (krO'tS) n, A plant. MUton. 

Cr5Yl’8t6ne, r. Crystallized cauk. Woodward. 

Cr6zb,* n, A cooper’s instrument. hTetOton, 

Cruched, or Crutcueu, Friar. See CRouoHBD-FRtA.R. 
CrO’c|-AL, (krfl'shA-al) a. [crux, cntcur, L.] Relating to or 
like a cross , transverse ; intersecting one another , try- 
ing; puzzling. 

Cr 6 'ci-an,* (kffl'sh9-^n) n. A yellow fish found In Eng- 
land. PennanL 

ICrO'ci-Ate, (krfl'sh^-it) «. o. [cructo, L.] To excruciate. 
Bale, [r.] 

tCRC'c|-ATE, (krfl'8h9-at) a. Tormented. Bede. [R.j 
CrC'oi-ate,* (krfl'sli^-at) a. (BoU) Having four parts so 
arranged ns to resemble a Maltese cross. P. Cyc. 
tpafi-ci-A'TlQN, (krll-sh^-a'sbvn) n. Torture. Bp. HaU. 
CRt)'c)-BLE, R. Icrucibulumf low L.] A melting-pot of a 
chemist or goldsmith. 

Crv-cIf'er-oOs, a. Bearing the cross or cruciate flowers. 
CRfi'cf-P!-?R, n. One who crucifies. 

CrI)'c|-FIX, «. fcruci/lcito, L.] A representation in painting 
or sculpture of our Savior 011 the cross , the figure of Christ 
on a cross. 

CrO-ci-fIx'iqn, (krfl-B^-flk'shyn) n. The act of crucify- 
ing ; the death of Christ. 

CrC”ci-form, 0 . Having the form of a cross. WarUm. 
CRO'ci-FV, V. a. [cruafigo, L.] {u crucified ; pp. cnuci- 
PTinn, CRUCIFIED.] To put to death by nailing the hands 
and feet to a cross set upright ; to subdue by the influence 
of Christianity ; to overcome , to torment : to vex. 
Cbv-cI<?'¥R-o 08, a. [eruciger^ L.] Bearing the cross. 
Browne, [r.] 

CrD'cite,* n. (Mm.) A variety of andalusite. Dana. 
CrOd, n. See Curd, 

CrAdb, o. [cnidiM, L.] Raw ; not subdued by fire ; unpre- 
pared ; undigested , harsh ; unripe ; not well digested ; 

I rough ; unrefined ; unfinished , immature. 

CrCde'ly, ad. In a crude manner; unripely. 
CRflDE'Niss, n. State of beirm crude. 

CrO'dj-tv. n. [ertcdttasf L.] State of being crude; crude- 
ness, indigestion, inconcoctiun , unripeness. 
fCRO'DLE, V. a. To coagulate ; to curdle. Spenser. 
tCRfi'DV, 0. Concreted, coagulated, raw, crude. Shak. 
CrO^i^L, a. [eruely Fr.] Inhuman , hard-hearted ; void of 
pity , unmerciful , barbarous , brutal. 
CrD'^l-heabt-i^d,'* o. Hard-hearted ; ferocious. Shak. 
CrO'¥L-lv, od. In a cruel manner , Inhumanly. 
CRO'iL-Nfiss, n. Inhumanity, cruelty. Spenser. 
CbO'^l-TVj ». iiuality of being cruel , inhumanity ; sav 
ageness; barbarity. 

fCRO'EN-TATE, a. [cruentatusj L.] Bloody. OlanviUe, 
tpRO-EN'Toys, a. [cruentiur, L.] Bloody, cruentate. 
CrC'^IT, n. [cruchette, Fr.] A ' ‘ " 


CrC'^t, n. [cruchette, Fr.] A vial for vinegar, oil, or sauces. 
CrOise, (krus) n. [hniuke, D.l A cup. See Cruse. 
CRti^E, (krflz) n. [crotser, Fr.j A voyage of an armed ves- 
sel in search of an enemy’s ships, of pirates, or of plunder. 
CRfriqE, (krflz) v. n, [u cruised ; pp. cruisino, cruised.] 
To rove over the sea, without any certain course, in search 
of an enemy’s ships, or of plunder. 

CrDi§']^r, (krfiz'^0 n. A person or a ship that cruises. 
Ca^i^'lR'G,* p. a. Roving on the sea in quest of plun- 
der. Ash. 

CrOm, r. The soft part of bread, not the crust ; a small 
particle of bread ; a foagment. Written also crumb. 
CrOM. V. a. [k CRUMMED ; pp. ORUMMINO, CRUMHEO.j To 
break into cnims or small pieces. Barret. 

CrDM^BLE, V. a. [k CRUMBLED ; pp. CRUMBUHO, CRUMBLED.] 

To break Into small pieces. 

CrCm’ble, V, R. To fall into small pieces. Shak, 
CrOm'ble,* n. A small cram. Forby. 

CrOm^bled,* (kriim^bld) u. a. Broken Into small pieces. 
Cr 0 m'bl{NO,*p. a. Breaking or falling into small pieces. 
TCr 0'M?-NAI*, »• [cruwena, L.] A purse. Spenser. 
CrDm'mA'BLI^ o. Capable of being broken into crums. 
CrOm'mv, a. ; consisting of crums. 

CrOmp, a. Crooked. Bp. Taylor. 

CrOMP,* or CrOm'pV,* a. Brittle ; dry-baked. Forby. 
CrOm'p^T, n. A kind of soft cake. 

OrOm'ple, V. a. [krumpla, D.] [f. crumflso ; pp. crum- 
FLitfo, orumfled.] To draw into wrinkles; to wrinkle. 
Beaum. 4* F4. 

CrOm'ple, «. R. To shrink up ; to contract. SmUk. 
CROif^Pl.ED,* (kriim^pld) a. Twisted ; crooked ; rumpled. 
Moor. 

CbOh^plir#, r. A small, degenerate apple. 

I t0Efli(P-4iUdUL'DkR£O, (krlimp«)idl'dqrd) a. Having 
crooked shoulders. VEsbramgo. 

Cs0llOB,*e. a, (i oauROHaD ; pp. oaURORiira, oauROHBD.] 
To crush between the teeth ; to sminch. Southey. 

fcSoS'EM. {»•■. Toot Ilk. . enn.. Adb,. 


FOOT, (krftz^t) R. t pL OEOWiFEBT. The wrin- il tOECir'ELB, ) XO wy Mfuuwy, 
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*** l^] coagulum of blood ; gore. 

Crop, m. ‘The buttocks. See C&oup. 

CrOp, a, Bbort , brittle. [Provincial, England.] 

CrOp'P^R, rkrap'p 9 r. 8. W, P. J. E. F. Ja, K. Sin. t krftp'- 
p^r, Icroupe, fV.] n. A roll of leather under a horse’s 
tail, connected with tne saddle by a strap. 

CRtf'RAL, a. [crural^ Fr.l Belonging to or shaped like the leg. 

Vrv-sade'. n, [croUadigf Fr.] An expedition under the 
banner of the cross, as against the in 0 dels of the Holy 
Land; a romantic or enthusiastic enterprise : — a coin 
stamped with a cross. 

Grv-4AD']^r, n. One employed in a ctusade. Robertaon. 

CrV'^Ad'ino,’*' o. Engaged in or relating to the crusades. 
Qu, Rev. 

fCav-aA^Dd, n. Same as cniaade. Shak. 

CROa’OAi*' a* [It*] Bran , that which remains after the 
flour is sifted. — An academy established at Florence for 
purifying the Italian language. Ash. 

CkOse, n. A cup ; a phial , a small vessel : cruet. 1 Kings. 

CrO’s^t, «. A goldsmith’s crucible. PhilUps. 

CrOsh, V, fl. fecrossr, Fr.] [u crd8Hed; pp. crubhino, 
oauBKso.j To press between two forces ; to break : to 
bruise ; to squeeze ; to press with violence ; to overwhelm ; 
to beat down ; to subdue. — To crush a cup. to empty a 
cup. Shak. 

CrDsh, V, n. To be condensed or concentrated. 

CbDsu, n. A collision ; a rushing together. Addison. 

GrDshed,* (kru8ht)p. a. Pressed together, subdued; bro- 
ken. 

CrDsh'eBi a* He or that which crushes. 

CbOsh'jno,* p. 0 . Pressing together , subduing ; breaking. 

CrDst, n. (erustaf L.] Any shell or external coat ; an in- 
crustation , the case of a pie made of dour and baked , 
the outer, hard part of bread ; a waste piece of bread. 

CRDST, V. a. [i. CRUSTED , pp. CRUSH NO, CRUSTED.] To 

cover with a crust or hard case , to envelop. 

CrDst, V. n. To gather or contract a crust. Temple. 

CrGs'ta,* n. [L.] A gem engraved for inlaying on a 
vase, Sec. Brands. 

CbV 8-TA’C?-A,* (krys-ta'sh^-g) n. pi. [crustOj L.] (Zool.) A 
class of urticuluted animals having a shelly coating or 
crust. P. Cyc. See Urustaceast. 

Crv8-ta'oe.{lm,* (krys-ta'shyii) n. (Zool.) An articulate 
animal with articulated limbs, a branchial respiration, 
and a dorsal ventricle or heart ; a crustaceous animal , 
one of the Crustacea. Brands. j 

Crvs-t Aegean,'*' o. Belating to the cnistacea, crustaceous. I 
Kirby. 

Crvs-tA-c^-Sl'o-^-v,* n. That part of zoology that treats 
of crustaceous animals. P. Cyc. 

CRva-TA'cEoys, (krys-ta’shys; a. Shelly, with joints, as 
a lobster , not testaceous, as an oyster ; crustacean. 

CrV8-ta’ceoi;s-n£8 S, n. The quality of being crustaceous, 
or having jointed shells. 

CRV8-TAL'Q-(^y,* n. Crustaceology. Smart. 

CrOs’tAT-ED,* a. Coated with hard matter. Smart. 

Crv8-ta^tiqn, n. An incrustation. Ptggs, 

CRils-TtF'fc,* a. Producing a crust or skin. Maunder. 

CrOst’i-LV) od. In a crusty manner , peevishly. 

CROsT’i-Nfiss, n. duality of being crusty ; peevishness. 

CROsT'Vt ^ Having a crust : surly ; morose , snappish. 

CrOtch, n. [crucAie, Ger.] A support used by cripples. 

CrOTCH, V. a. [l. CRUTCHBD ; pp. CRUTCHIWO, CRUTCHED.] I 
To support on crutches, as a cripple. Dryden. I 

CrDtch'^d-Fri'^r,* n. See Croucheo-Friar. 1 

CrOth,* or Grwth,* (krflth) n. A musical instrument of i 
the viohn kind, formerly much used in Wales. Hawkins. 

Cr&x^ n, [L.] pL GRff'cs?. A cross ; any thing that tor- 
ments, vexes, or puzzles. — Crux crUicorum^ the greatest 
difhculty that can occur to critics. 

\CRl/-ZA’DOy n. [Port.] See Crubado. 

Cr?, V, n, [crier, Fr.] [t. cried ; pp. crtino, cried.] To 
speak with vehemence , to call importunately ; to make j 
public ; to exclaim ; to squall, as an infant , to weep, to I 
utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal ; to proclaim, as 
a hawker. — 7b cry out, to exclaim ; to scream ; to com- 
plain loudly. 

Cry, e. a. To proclaim publicly something lost or found ; 
to make public , to publish. — To cry downy to blame ; to 
depreciate ; to prohibit. — Toeryupy to applaud ; to praise ; 
to raise the price of. 

Cr?, n. Lamentation; shriek; scream; weeping; clamor; 
exclamation ; proclamation ; acclamation ; popular favor ; 
voice ; utterance ; yell ; — a pack of dogs, 
n. The heron. Ainsworth. 

Cr?' 9R, »»« See Crier. 

CbP'^R, r. Falcon-gentle; a kind of hawk. Ainsworth. 

CrV’INO, a. An importunate call or outcry. Sir T. ElyoU 

CrV’imo,* p. 0 . Calling aloud; weeping ; notorious ; enor- 
mous. 

CrV’p-lTte,* n. [KpHot and Xlflas.] (Jlfm.) A double fluor- 
ide of sodium or aluminum, a rare mineral from Green- 
land. Brands. 

CRS OPH'9-R08,*n. [jcp^oyand (Chem.) An instru- 


ment contrived by Dr. Wdlaston for fteeaing water by ttf 
own evaporation, Brando, 

Cr9pt. (krlpt) a. [xpvirrcn*] A rabterranean cell or cave, 
especifldlyror interment under a church ; a grave ; a tomb. 
—(Arch.) The under or bidden part of a building ; a sub- 
terranean chapel. 

CRfP'xjSAL, i } *«cret. OlanvOle, 

CR5p'Ti-CAL-Ly, ad. Occultly ; secretly. 
Cr?p-tq-oa'M|-^,* ft. pL [Kpvrrrbf and ydpos.l (BoK) A 
class of plants either destitute of flowers, or whose flow- 
ers are formed upon a plan different from that of ordi- 
nary plants, as ferns, mosses, lichens, algte, fungi, Ac. 
P» Cyn 

CRl?P-TO-GXM'iq,* I 0 . (Bot.) Relating to the cryptoga- 
Crvp-t5g’^-moOs, I mia ; having the fructiflcation 
concealed , not producing flowers or sexes. L^feU. 
CRyp-Tdo’^-MlsT,* ft. One versed in cryptogamia. Smith. 
CRyP-T6o’^-MV, n. [irpvrrru> and yapof.) (^BoU) A con- 
cealed fructiflcation. 

CRyp-T6G’R^-PH^L,* a. Relating to cryptography. Boyfs, 
CRyp-T6G'RA-PiiV, n. [/cpfurrci) and yp’i0w.] The art of 
writing secret characters ; secret characters ; ciphers. 
CBVP-ToL’p-<jiv, n. [Kpiirroj and Adj^oj.] Enigmatical lan- 
guage. 

CRys'T-^L, (krls’tal) n. [icpiiffraXAof.] A regular solid body; 
a superior kind of glass; the gloss of a watch-case. — 
(Chem. Sc Min.) An inorganic body, which, by the opera- 
tion of affinity, in passing from a fluid to a solid state, 
has assumed the form of a regular solid, terminated by a 
certain number of plane and smooth sunaces. 

CRys'TAL, a. Consisting of crystal ; bright , transparent , 
pellucid. 

CRt8'T^i.-iTE,* 71. Whinstone after it is fused. Smart. 
CRts'T^-LlNE, or CR?8’T^L..LTNE,[kri8't»Mln or krts'- 
t^l-Hn, S. W. F. K. ( krls't^l-lln, J. Ja. , krls't^l-lln, Sm.} 
a. Having the form of a crystal ; consisting of crystal ; 
bright , pellucid ; transparent. — Orystalltne humoTy or 
crystalline Icnsy a lenticular, transparent body, situated 
between the vitreous and aqueous humors of the eye. 
CRfs-T^L-Llz'^-BLE,* a. That may be crystallized. Ham- 
ilton. 

CRfs-Tj|Li*-LI-zA'Ti9N, Tt. The act of crystallizing; the 
mass formed by crystallizing; congelation into crystals. 
CrI^s'TXI'-lIze, V. a. Fu crystallized , pp. crystalliz- 
iNO, CRYSTALLIZED.] To form into Crystals ; to cause to 
form crystals. 

CRys'TAL-LiZE, V. n. To become changed Into crystals. 
CR?^s'TAL-LlZED,*(kri 8 't 9 Mzd) p. a. Formed into crystals 
CRffs-T^L-L9-(?£N’}C,* o. Relating to crystallogeny. Dana 
CR?8-TiL-L6(^'?-NV,* 7L (Min.) The formation and inter- 
nal structure of minerals. Dana. 
CRl?s-TAL-L6G'Ri^.-PH?R,* ii. One versed in crystallogra- 
phy. Ed. Rev. 

CrJs-tal-lq-grAph'ic,* ) a. Relating to crystallog- 
CRfs-T^L-LQ-GRAPH'l-CX^L,* ) raphy. Dana. 
CRfs-T^L-LQ-GRApn'i-c^L-LV,* ad. By crystallization. 
Jour. Science. 

CRys-T^L-Edo’RA-PHy,* n. The doctrine or science of 
crystallization ; the doctrine of the relation of crystallized 
forms, and of the origin and structure of crystals. Brands. 
CRl’s'TXi*-LflR-<jiy,* n. Crystallization. Crabb. 

Ct£’no’(d,« (te'ndid) a. Relating to the ctenoidians. Brands. 
Cte-n61d’i-an,* 7l {iTTtii and enJof.] (Ich.) An order of 
Ashes having scales composed of layers with pectinated 
margins. Buddand. 

COB, n. The young of a beast , — generally of a bear or fox ; 
the young of a whale. [In reproach, a young boy or girl. 
Shak.] [A stall for cattle. Local, Eng.] [fA cupboard. 

CCb,* V. n. [s. CUBBED ; pp. cubbiito, cubbed.] To bring 
forth , — used of beasts. Dryden. 

|COb, V. a. To shut up, as In a cub : to coop. Dryden. 
Cv-BA'TipN, n. [ctt^w, L.] Act or lyinff down. BaOey. 
CO’Bj^-TQ-Ry, a. Recumbent. Badsy. [r.j 
CO’b^-tCre, 71. The measurement of the contents of a 
solid body, or the finding of a cube equal to it. 
CDb'br|DGE-H£ad,* 7l (JVaitf.) A partition made of 
boards, Sec., across the forecastle and half deck of a ship. 
Scott. 

C0b'BV-H5le,^ tl a snug, confined place, Jennings. 
COb'-drAwn,» o. Sucked dry by cubs, os a bear. Shak. 
CBbe, n. [hvBuf ] A regular, solid body with six square 
and equal sides, and containing equal angles : — the prod- 
uct of a number multiplied twice into itself, as, 3X3 X 
3=27. — Cube rooty the number that produces the cube, 
os 3 is the cube root of 27. 

CO'sEBy n. A small fruit, of a pungent taste and aromatic 
smell, growing on a vine found in China, Java, Sec. ; Ja- 
va pepper. 

CtJBE'-BpX.R,^ n. (Min.) An anhydrous sulphate of lime 
Hamilton, 

CO'BiCy I 0 . Relating to or having the form or proper- 
CO^Bi-Ci^L, I ties of a cube. 
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CuBlCA,* n. A very line kind of shalloon. W. Buy, 

«d. In a cubical method. Mora, 
C0'Bj-CAL-NfiB8, n. The state of being cubical. 
rCv-Btc'v-LAR, tf. Belonging to a bedroom. 
tCv-BTc'V‘i^A-ilV» «• [cubutUanst L.J Fitted for a lying- 
down posture. Browne, 

UO'BJ-FORM, o. Having the form of a cube. 

CO'BiT, n. [evhtius^ L.J The forearm ; the bone of the arm 
from the elbow to the wrist. — - A measure : originally, the 
distance from the elbow to the extremity of the middle 
hnser. — The Roman cubit was nearly 17i inches; the 
Hebrew, a little less than 22 ; the English, 18 inches. 
VD^Bf-T^L, a. Relating to the forearm ; containing the 
length of a cubit. Browne, 

CO'Bj-TAL,* ». [cuAttiw, L.] The foresleeve of the arm, 
from the elbow downwards. Crabb. 

C0'B|-T¥D, 0 . Having the measure of a cubit. Sheldon, 
n, TL,] (JSnat.) The forearm. Brande. 
CO'Bj-ziT,* n. (Jlfwt.) Same as wnalame. Danou 
COB'L^sa,* a. Destitute of cubs. Byron, 

CU'bq-CCbe,* n. The sixth power, as, 64 is the eubo-cuhe 
of 2. — Cubo-cubf^ube^ the ninth power ; as, 512 is the 
ninth power of 2. Francis, 

CO'BOlD,* or Cv-Boli)'AL,* a. Relating to or like a cube. 
Stnart, 

COcK'fNO-ST&dL^ n. An engine for the punishment of 
scolds and unquiet women , a ducking-stool ; a tumbrel. 
COcK'pLD, n. [cocUf Fr.l One who is married to an adul- 
teress ; one whose wire is false to his bed. ShaJe. The 
plant burdock. J. Jennings, 

CDck'old, V, a. To corrupt a man’s wife. Shah. To wrong 
a husband by unchastity. Dryden. [Dryden. 

COcK'QLD-izE,* V. a. To make cuckolds ; to cuckold. 
CDcK'pLD-Ly, a. Having the qualities of a cuckold ; poor ; 
mean ; cowardly. Shah. 

COcK'oi*i>-MXK'jpR, n. He who makes a cuckold. Skak. 
CDcK'9I.-d6m, n. Adultery ; state of a cuckold. Dryden. 
COck'66, n. [ctoccaj, Welsh.] pL c0ck'6o§. A well- 
known passerine bird, named fVom its note in the 
spring. 

C0ck'o6-B0d, ) n. A species of cardamlne , lady’s 
C0cK'6d-FLoW'?R, j smock. S/iak. 

COcK'od-PiNT.* Jt. A plant ; a species of arum. Lee, 
COcK'dd-SfilT'TLE, «. A spumous dew or exudation, 
found upon certain plants, as lavender and rosemary. 
fCDc'QU£AN, (kfik'kwgn) it. [coquinef Fr.] A prostitute. 
B. Jonson. 

Cv-cBl'LATE, I a. [eucidlatusj L.l Hooded ; covered, as 
Cv-cOl'lat-|:d, I with a hood , having the shape of a 
hood. Browne, 

CV'C&L’n;Sy* n. fL.] pi. cvcuLLi. A cap, cowl, or hood, 
worn on the heaa by the ancient Romans, and by monks. 
Crabb. — (OmUA.) A genus of passerine buds, including 
the cuckoo. Brande. 

CO'cDm-b^r, [ka'khm-b^r, K Jo. K. Snt. Wb.; kdd'kum- 
b§r, S. P. F. Kenrtck, Scott ; kuk'um-ber, J.] n. [cit- 
cumiSf L.1 The name of a garden plant, and of its fruit. 

Walker says of this word, “ It seems too firmly fixed 
in its sound of cowcumber to be altered , ” but Smart (1836) 
remarks, “ No well-taught person, except of the old 
school, now says cowcumber^ or sparrow- grass y oltiiough 
any other pronunciation of cucumber and asparagus would 
have been pedantic some thirty years ago.” 

Cfi'cVR-BlT, n. A chemical vessel, originally in the shape 
of a gourd, used in distillation. 

CV-CfiR-Bi-Ti'CEOps, fku-kdr-b^-ti'shus) a. [cucurbitUy 
L.] Noting a genus or plants including tiie cucumber, 
melon, pumpkin, gourd, &.c. 

Cv-cUr'B|-t1vb, o. Applied to small, fiat worms, of the 
shape of the seed of a gourd. 

CBd, n. The food which ruminating animals bring from 
the first stomach into the mouth to chew again : — a small 
quantity of tobacco. 

CBd'beAr,* Ji. A powder, or the coloring matter of the 
orchii, used in dyeing violet or crimson. fVancis, 
tCCl>-'DE?L (kSdMn) n. [huddoy Teut.] A clown j a stupid 
rustic. Dryden, 

Cbv'DVE, V. n, [euddiOy Welsh.] [i. cuddled ; pp. cvd- 
DUttOy CUDDLED.] To Uc closc Of snug ; to join in an em- 
brace. 

CBd^dle,* V. a. To press close, so as to keep warm. SmarL 
COd’dv, n. The cole-fish ; a clown ; cudden : — a three- 
legged stand used as a fulcrum. — (.Voat.) An apartment 
in a ship *, a cabin or cook-room. 

CDD'^^Lj^kfid'j^l) n, [kudsoy D.] A short stick to strike : 

COD'q-ihy V. a, [l cudgelled ; pp. cudoellikg, cud- 
gelled.] To beat with a stick, club, or cudgel. 
CDo'^i^L-Lf R, n. One who cudgels another. MUten, 
CBD'^ipLi-L{Ka,**> n. Act of beating with a cudgel. Locke. 
CdDf^J^h-PLlY, n. Play or contest with cudgels. Beaum, 
COD'^!^L->Pl,AY'lVQy*n.Ptuy witb cadgelM* HarringUm, 
C0d'^^j>prA6f, a. Able to resist a stick. Hudibiw. 
COd'le, (kUd'dI) n, A small sea-fish. Carew 
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OCD^wfijED, n. The plant goldy-locks or everlasting. 

COe, (ka) n. [queucy Pr.] The tail or end of any thing, as 
the long curl of a wig ; a hint ; an intimation ; the part 
which any man is to play in his turn ; humor ; temper of 
mind ; the straight rod used in billiards. 

C0E,* V. a, [i. CUED ; pp, cuibo, cued.] To tie into a cue 
or tail. More, 

CusRfpdy (kwiJr'pO) n. [Sp.] Bodily shape ; a close dress. 

— To be m euorpo is to be Without the upper coat or cloak 
Hudibras, 

COfp, n. [kaupathianyOotlu] A blow with the fist ; a box ; 

a stroke . — [coeffCy Pr.] The fold at the end of a sleeve. 
CDPf, V. n, Jl cuffed; pp, cuffing, cuffed.] To fight; 
to scuffle. Dryden 

COff, o. a. To strike with the fist, talons, or wings. 

Cui Bd'Ndy (kl'ba'nO) [L.] To whose benefit will it tend? 

— For what purpose ? To what end or what good ? 
CuTn'a<;ie, (kwJn'w) n. The making of tin, Ac., into pigs 

for carriage. CoweL 

Cui-RXss', (kw6-rfts' or kwS'rlis) [kwS-rSLs’, W, F. Ja. Wb. ; 
ka'rfts, S, iT.; kwC'rks, P. J. n. [ciurosse, Fr.] A 
covering for the breast ; a breastplate. 

CuI-ras-siEr’, (kw§-r^er') n. A soldier in armor. 
CUISH, (kwls) l^wls, W. J. F. Ja. Sm. Wb. : kBsh, S. K. ; 
kwTsh, P.] n. [cut««e, Fr.] The armor for the thigh. $‘;alc. 
See’CuisBE. [srrror. 

Cui-^JivE'y* (kw 9 -zCn')n. [Fr.] A kitchen, cookery Ob- 
Cris8Ey* (kwls) n. [Fr.] Armor for the thigh; cuish. 
Crabb. 

COl-de£',*pI. cOl-dEE?' [kfil'dez, S.J. F. Wb . ; kul-dCz', 
W. Ja. Sm.J n. A religious order, whose origin is attrib- 
uted to St. Columba , monks of Scotland or Ireland. 
CHL'-DE-SXc'y* [Fr.j The bottom of a bag; figuratively, 
a street not open at both ends. Bouvter. 

C0L'?R-.^9E, n. (Bot) The same as arsemart. .Bmsworth. 
C&L^Xy* n, [Lj (BnL) A genus of insects, the gnat; 

the mosquito. Brande. [Smart. 

Cy-Ll^'f-FORM,* o. Having the form of a gnat or ilea. 
C0 'lj-n^-rv, a. [ctdina, L.j Relating to, or used in, the 
kitchen or cookery ; esculent. JTewton. 

CDll, V. a. [cueiUiry Fr.] [u culled , pp. culling, culled.] 
To select from others , to pick out of many ; to select ; 
to choose. Hooker. 

CtiLL, n. A dupe ; a fool , a cully. See Cullt. 
COL'L]pN-D?R, n. A strainer. Crabb. See Colander. 
COll’er, n. One who culls or chooses, Sherwood. 
Cdh'L^Ty* n. Broken glass to be melted with fresh materi- 
als. Brandt, 

COl-lj-bIl'i-tv, n. Credulity ; gullibility. Sw\ft. [Low.] 
CDl'LI-BLE, * a. That may be cheated ; gullible. Perry, [r.] 
CDl'LIIVO, n. Any thing selected or separated IVoin the 
mass , act of selecting. Todd. 

CDll'ipn, (kul'yyn) n. [coghonoy It.] A scoundrel , a mean 
wretch. Shak. A bulbous root ; a scullion. 

COLL^I<?N-Ly, (kul'yyn-l?) a. Mean , base. Shak, 
fCOL'Lls, n. Broth or jelly strained. Beaum, ^ FU 
CDl'eviH-bIne, n. Bee Columbine. 

CDi,'L.y, n. One imposed upon by low sharpers j a dupe of 
a strumpet. 

COL'Ly, V, a. To befool ; to cheat. Pomfret, 

n. The state of a cully. Spectator, [r.] 
COlm, n. [cwlniy Welsh.] A species of coal : — a provincial 
terra for anthracite. — (BoL) The stalk or stem of grasses, 
haulm or straw. 

CI^L’Mi^Ny n. [t.] Summit ; a roof. Sir T, Herbert 
Cyi'-MlF'ipR-oas, a. [colmtts and /era, L.] (Pot.) Having 
a Jointed stalk ; producing straw or stalks. 
COl'mi-nXnt,* a. Being vertical; predominating. Cole- 
ridge. 

CDL%|-NiTE, V. n. [euXmeny L.] [t. culminated ; pp. cul- 
minating, culminated.] To be vertical; to be in the 
meridian or at the highest point. 

CCl.'M 1 -nXt-|ng,* p. a. Rising to the vertical point or the 
meridian. 

CDl-mi-nX'tiqit, n. Act of culminating ; the transit of a 
planet through the meridian : the top or crown. 
COL-P.^-BlL' 1 -Ty. n. State of being culpable. 

COl'p^-ble, a. [culpabiUsy L.] Worthy of blame ; censu- 
rable; criminal; gull^; blamable. 

C0L.'P^*BLE-if£88, n. Guiltiness ; blame. 

COl^pVBI«Y, In a culpable manner. 

CDju'P^-tq-RV,* a. Censuring ; reprehensory. Johnson. 
COl^PR)T, n. An ol&nder against the law ; a criminal ; a 
malefactor. 

COltcu,* n. The spawn of the oyeter. Sprat 
C0l-T¥I4-lX^tiqn,* n. The measuring oi^heighta by parta, 
and not all by one operation. Crabb. 

C0i.^T£R, n. [euUery L.] Colter. ShaL See CoLTsm. 
ODL'T|-VA-BiiE, a. Capable of cultivation. 

C0L'Tj-VATE, V. a, [cufttesr/Fr.] ft. cultivated ;pp. cul 
T iVATiNG, cultivated.] To till; to prepare for crops 
to improve by tillage, instruction, care, or study $ to ^s- 
ter ; to cherish ; to meliorate. 

OOL^Ti-vXT-ii^D,*^. a. Improved by culture; tilled. 
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CrtL-Tj-vX'TiQN, n. The act of cultivating} improvement 
by tillage, tuition, or study ; culture. 

COL'Tf-vi-TQRf n. One who cultivates ; an agriculturist: 
— an agricultural implement j a sort of plough or harrow 
for stirring the earth. 

COL'TRvrE,* a. Shaped like a colter or knife. Brande. 
CDL'TRAT<$D,‘*'a. Formed like a knife , cultrate. Hamilton. 
CVh-TRiv'pR-o&s,* cu Devouring or swallowing knives. 
Danglison. 

CDl.t'^re, (kfilt'yyr) n. [cvlturcy L.] Cultivation ; tillage ; 

improvement j melioration. 

C&LT'vttE? (kait'yyr) v. a. To cultivate. TViomson. 
CDlt'VR-Ist,* n. A cultivator. Foster. [R.] 

CdL'V^E, 7U A pigeon ot dove. Spenser. 

CDl'VER-HoOse, n. A dove-cot. Harmar. 

C0l'v?r-In. [kiil'vpr-in, S. fF. P. J. E. F. K. Sm.; kiH'- 
vy-rCn, Ja.J n. [coulevriney Fr.] A species of ordnance , 
a long cannon, equal to an eighteen pounder. — A demi- 
culocrin^ n nine pounder. 

C0i.'v?r-k£y, fkaFver-ko) n. A flower. fVeUton. 
CDl'v^rt,* n. An arched passage or bridge beneath a road 
or canal. Britton. 

Ct'JL'vifR-TAiL, n, (Carp.) Dovetail. — (JVaut.) The fasten- 
ing of a ship’s earlings into tlie beam. 

CD»l^B:i?iNT, a. [cumitensy L.] Lying down; recumbent. 
Dyer. 

CDm'b^R, V. a. {komieren, D.] [i. cumbered ; pp. cumber- 
ing, CUMBERED.] To embarrass , to entangle , to obstruct ; 
to crowd or load with something useless, to busy, to 
distract, as with cares , to encumber. 
tCDM'B^R, n. Vexation , embarrusi.racnt. Sidney. 
CDM'BpR-s6Mi:,a. Troublesome , vexatious, burdensome, 
embarrassing, unwieldy j uninaiiageable. * 

fTJitt'BER-siliME-LY, ad. In a cumbersome manner. 
OI)M'BiR-s6ME-NEss, 7i. Encumbrance , obstruction. 
tCOM'B^iR-woRLh,* (-wiirld) n. Something that encum- 
bers. Drayton. 

CDm'brance, n. Durden , encumbrance. MJton. 
CDM'BRoya, a. Troublesome, vexatious; disturbing; op- 
pressive, burdensome, obstructing, cumbersome. 
COM'BRoys-LV, ad. In a cumbrous manner. 
Ci)m'brovs-n£,ss,^ n. duality of being cumbrous. Ed. 
Rpo. 

CDM'bV'Lfl,* n. A medicinal tree of Malabar. Crabb. 
CTM'FKpy, n. A plant. See Comirey. 

CTjAI'in, n, [citmmaTw, L.l An umbelliferous, aromatic, an- 
mial plant, and its seecT. 

CCiM'.’vrpfa-TpN-iTE,* n. (J\Tih ) A mineral found in mica- 
slate, associated with garnet and pyiiiet,. Dma. 
CPM'shaw,* «. (East Indies) A present. Malcom. 
CfJ'MV-LATE, V. a. [cumulo, L.] To uiciimiilate. Shelton. 
CO-MV-LA'TipN, n. Accumulation. Mp. Laud. 
CC'MV-L^-TlsT,* n. One who accumulates. Cfu Ob. [R.] 
CC'MV-L^-TlVE,a. Having accumulated power , collective ; 

gradually increasing, consisting of parts heaped up. 
C0 -MV-l6se',* a. Full of heaps , heaped up. Maunder. [R.] 
Qu' MIZ-LQ- stra' n. [cmotmIus and strata.^, 1 a.] (Me- 
teor.) A cloud formed by the junction of two clouds, or 
of masses of rounded and fleecy clouds , a twoin-cloud. 
Francis. 

Cl’ 71. [L.] pi. GUjaULI. (Meteor.) A species of 
cloud having a flattened base, and a cumulated, hemi- 
spherical structure. Hamilton. 

COn, V. a. [UunTia, Icel. , kunnauy Goth., the root of cun- 
ntH^.l [To know , to con. Barret.] (.VanL) To cun a ship 
IS to airect her course. 

Ci/-JvA2t' n. pU [L.] A cradle : — a term applied to 

the copies now existing of the first printed books, or to 
such as were printed in the fifteenth century. Athenceum. 
— Called In French cunables. Adrian Balbi. 
fCvNC-Ti’TIQN, n. [cttTictotio, L.] Delay. Hayward. 
|COnc'ta-tTve,* o. Cautiously slow ; dilatory. Bacon. 
CiJNC-TA’TQRt 71. [L.] One given to delay ; a lingerer: — 
the surname of Cl. Fabius Maximus. Hanmumd. [r.] 
fCDND, V. a. To give notice to. Cktrew. 

C0'n¥-al, a. [c«7i«jw, L.] Relating to or resembling .a 
wedge. 

C0'N¥-ate,* a. (Anat. & Bot) Shaped like a wedge. 
Brande. 

a. Made in the form of a wedge. 
Cv-nS'i-form:, [ku-nS'^-fdrm, S. PT. P. Jo. Sm. ; ktt'n?- 
fhrm, £'. fFb.] a. [oaneas and format L.] Having the form 
of a wedge. 

Clz-NBTTE'y* n, [Fr.] (Fort.) A deep trench sunk along 
the middle of a ary moat, to make the passage more dif- 
ficult. Crabb. Written aUo cuvette. 

Cv-nIc'V'LoDs,'^ a. Relating to rabbits. Maunder. [R.J 
CC'N)-vbRM,* 0 . Formed like a wedge. Smart. See Cune- 
iform. 

CDm'niSir, n. A kind of shell-fish leas than an oyster; a 
salt-water perch. 

COn'njnci, o* ffcitn7«m, Goth. See Cun.] [tSkllfUl ; 
knowing , performed with skill. Bible.] Artfol ; artfully 
deceitfolj sly; designing, crafty; subtle. 


CDN^Nfira, n. [fKnowledge ; skill. Bible.] Artifir.e ; deceit , 
slyness; fraudulent dexterity , art; craft; duplicity. 

CDN^N|Na-LV, od. In a cunning manner; artfully, slyly. 

C&N'lfiNS-MAPr, n. A fortune-teller. M. Casaubon. A man 
of cunning or craft. 

CflM^N}N&-N£ss, 7u Subtlety ; craftiness ; slyness. 

OOP, n. A small vessel to drink from ; the liquor contained 
in it ; that which is to be received and endured ; any 
thing hollow like a cup ; part of a flower ; a vessel used 
for drawing blood.— pf. A dnnking bout. 

CDp, V. a. [». cvrrxD.pp. cuppino, cupped.] [tTo supply 
with cups. SAoA.] To fix a glass vessel upon the skin, in 
order to draw the blood in scarification. 

CDp'beAr-jpr. (kfip'bAr-^r) n. An attendant who pours 
out and hands wine ; an officer of state. 

IICDp'bqard, (kfib'byrd) [kiib'byrd, & W.F.Ja.K.i kfip^- 
b5rd, P. Wb . , kiip'byrd, J. ; kiib'bOrd, Stb.] n. A case 
with shelves, in which earthenware, victuals, dec., are 
placed. 

IJCOp'bqard. (kub'byrd) c. a. To hoard up. Shak. 

CO’p?L, 71. A shallow vessel, generally made of bone 
earth, shaped somewhat like a cup, used in assaying 
precious metals. Brande. 

Cu’P¥L-DOst,* 71. Powder used )n purifying metals. 
Smart. 

CO-PJfli-EX’TiQN, 71. The process of assaying and purify- 
ing the precious metals, as gold and silver. 

CDp'fOl.,* 71. , pi. CUPFULS. As much as a cup holds. IV. 
Ency. 

COp'gAll,* n. A gall found on the leaves of oaks, wliith 
contains the worm of a small fly. SmurL 

CO'PlD.* n. (Mythology) Tlie god of love. Addison. 

Cv-PlD’i-Ty, n. [cupiditasy L.J Unlawful or unreasonable 
longing, particularly fur wealth , covetousness , avarice. 

COp’-Moss,* 71. A species of moss. Hemans. 

CO'PQ'LA, n. [IL] pL Cu'P9-«jA§. (Arch.) A roof or vault 
of a building, rising in a circular or elliptic form , a siuaU 
dome. 

ICu'pp-L^lED, a. Having a cupola. Sir T. Herbert. 

CDp'p^d,* (kup'ed or kupt) a. Shaped like a cup. Gold 
smith. 

CDp’p?r, n. One who cups ; a scarifier. 

CDp'P|nq,» 71. (Aled ) A species of bloodletting, performed 
by a cupping-glass. DunglisoTu 

COp'P|ng-GlAss, 71. A glass used for cupping, to draw 
out blood. 

CO'PR?-oOs, a. [eupreusy L.J Coppery ; consisting of cop- 
per. Boyle. 

Cv-pkif'^:e-oD8,* a. Producing copper. Smart. 

CDp'r6§e, 7u The poppy. 

COp’-shaped,* (-slTtmi) a. Shaped like a cup. Smith. 

CO'pOle,* n. (Bot.) The cup of the acorn, the husk of a 
filbert, &c. P. Cyc. 

CUr, 71. [A.07TC, D.] A degenerate dog ; a surly man. 

Cu-RA-B1L'|-Ty.* 71. (duality of being curable. Kamage 

CC'r^ble, a. That may be cured or healed. 

Cu’ra-ble-n£ss, 71. Quality of being curable. 

CC-ra-coa',* (kd-ry-so') n. A liquor, so culled from the 
islaiia of Cura 9 oa, prepared by the Dutch, flavored with 
orange peel, cinnamon, and mace. Brande, 

Cu'R^-cy, Tu The office or district of a curate. 

C'u'K^TE, Tu [curator, L.] A parish priest who has the 
cure of souls, one who holds a curacy: — more com- 
monly, a clergyman hired to perforin the duties of 
another. 

Cu'rate-shIp, 71. The same as curacy. Sw^. 

CO’k^-tIve, a. Relating to the cure of diseases. Browne. 

Cv-BA'TpRj 71. [Ij,] One officially appointed to the cure 
and superintendence of something , a superintendent , a 
guardian. Bacon. 

Cv-RA’tqr-sblIp,* n. The office of curator. Bouvier. 

Cv-rA’trjx,* tu a female superintendent or guardian. 
Bichardson. 

CtiRB, 7U [courhe, Fr.] A part of a bridle, consisting 
chiefly or an iron chain , restraint , any tiling tlmt 
restrains or checks , a foume round the mouth of a well ; 
the outer edge of a foot pavement. 

CURB, V. a. [i CURBED ; pp. curbing, curbed.] To guide 
or restrain with a curb ; to restrain ; to inhibit ; to check , 
to control ; to bend. 

CUrb'^-ble,* a. Capable of being curbed or restrained. 
Perry, [r,] 

CtJRB'|N&, n. Act of restraining ; a check. 

CUrB'l^ss,* a. Having no curb. Dr. Allen. 

CUrb'-Stone,* n. A thick kind of stone on the edge of 
a stone pavement ; a atone surrounding the mouth of a 
well. Perry. 

CtJECH,* or C6URCHB,* %* A Woman’s covering for the 
head ; a kerchief. Sir W. Scott. 

CtZR'CO’Lf-d,* n. [L.] (Ent.) A name applied to a family 
of beetles, embracing the corn-weevil and other 8pccle^, 
which ore destructive to firults. Farm. Ency. 

CtfRD.n. The coagulation or coagulum of milk; the foii- 
cretjon of the thicker part of any liquor. 
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CURDf V, a, [i. OURDKD ; pp, cutmtira, cukdbd .] To turn 
to curds j to curdle ; to coagulate. SkaA. 

CUR^Dl-NBSBf* iu State of being curdy Qtc. Rm, 

CtlR'DLE, V, n. [i. cuaoLED ; pp. cubdliwo, curoubd.] To 
coagulate ; to shoot together , to concrete. 

V. a. To cause to coagulate. Spenser. 

CtJa'DLBD,* (kiir'dld) p. a. Turned into curds j coagulated. 

CUrd'LESS,* o. Destitute of curd. Dr, .alien. 

CtlR'-Doo,« n. A dog with a mutilated tail. Warburton. 

CtfRD'V, <*• Coagulated ; concreted. jtrbutAnoL 

CORE, n. [cjiro, L.] The effect of a remedy ; a remedy ; 
a restorauve ; restoration , act of healing i — the benefice 
or employment of a curate or clergyman. 

CORE, V. a. [citro, L.J [i. cured ; pp. curino, cubed.] To 
heal , to restore to health ; to remedy ; to prepare, so as to 
preserve from corruption ; to pickle ; to salt. 

Cure,* v. h. To become well ; to be cured. Shak 

CuRSf* (kd'ra) n. [FrJ A curate ; a parson. Surenne. 

CORED,* (kurd) V. a. Restored to health , healed. 

C(;re'l,¥83, a. That cannot be cured , without cure. 

C0r^¥R> »• One who cures ; a healer. S/iak. 

COR'FEiJi^, (kdr'fa) n. [emvre-feuy Pr.l An evening bell ; 
originally, a signal that fires in En^and should m put 


originally, a signal that fires in En^and should be put 
out, and lamilies go to bed ; a cover for a fire , a fire-plate. 

n. [L.] pi. OUKIJE, (iiato) A court; a court, 
senat^ or council house. Hamilton. 
fCC-Ri-AL'i-TV, n. [canolw, L.J The privileges and ret- 
inue of a court. Bacon. 
tCO'Rj-fiT,* n. Armor for the thigh. Spenser. 
C0-Rf^Lo9'|c,* a. Properly speaking or designating: — 
applied to a kind of hieroglyphics , cyriologic. Smart. 
CO-Rj-ds'j-TY, B. Uuality of being curious ; inquisitive- 
ness ; the object of inquisitiveness , inclination to In- 
quiry; something that e.TCites interest; an interesting 
spectacle ; a sight; rarity. 

tt. [It.] pi. cV-Rf-d'ads. A curious person; 
a virtuoso. ] 

CO'Rj-oCs, a. [curiosusy L.] Inquisitive , scrutinizing; de- 
sirous of information; attentive to; accurate, careful, 
exact ; nice ; artful , nicely diligent , elegant ; neat ; sin- 
gular ; interesting. 

CO'Rl-oOs-LV, ad. In B carious manner; exactly. 
CO'Rl-oOa-Nfeas, n. State of being curious , nicety. 

COrl, a. A ringlet of hair ; a wave ; sinuosity ; flexure : — 
a disease of potatoes in which the leaves are curled and 
shrunk up. 

CUrl, t>. a. [i. CURDED ; pp. cuRLi If o, CURLED.] To form 
into curls, to turn the hair in ringlets; to writhe; to 
twist ; to raise undulations. 

COrl, V. n. To assume curls, ringlets, or flexures. 
CURLED,* (kdrid) p. a. Formed into curls , waved , twisted. 
COrl'^D-nEss,* n. State of being curled. Johnson. 
CtfELEiy-PATE, (kdrld'pat) a. Having curled hair. Shak. 
Ct/RL^ipR,* n. He or that which curls, 

CUb'leW, (kdriia) B, [courlteuy FrJ A waterfowl ; also a 
bird that frequents cornfields in Spain. 
Cl/KL^xHEAZVJgDjA Having the hair curled. HuloeL 
CUbl^|-n£8s, r. The state of being curly. 

CUel'ijtg,* p. a. Forming curls ; twisting ; writhing. 
CUBL^jNCh-lR^OEf, (kdrlqng-I'ymz) n. pi. An instrument 
to curl the hair with ; curling-tongs. Johnson. 
CUrl'|NO-ly. ad. In a waving or curling manner. 
CL’bl'ing-Tong^,* n. pU Curling-irons. Smith. 

CUrl'Vi Inclining to curl ; having curls. 
CCrl'v-h£ai>-?d,* a. Having a curly head. Dr. Alien. 
CuRL'Y-PAT-¥D,* a. Having a curly pate. L. Lloyd. 
Cvr-mOd'^eqn, (kip’-rnddOvn) n. An avancious, churlish 
feilow ; a miser ; a niggard : a churl. Hudibras. 
Cmr-mOd'^EPN-LV, o. Avaricious ; churlish. L*Estrange. 
CCr’kj^nTj [kfir'r^n, <8. m J. F . ; kfir'r^nt, P. E. Ja. K. 
&n.] A. [from Connthvs.] A common garden shrub and its 
fruit; a small dried grape from the Levant. See 

COBlfTTH. 

CDB'B.^NT-JftL'LT,* n. Jelly made of currants. Booth. 
COE'RAWT-WiifE,* n. Wine made of currants. Booth. 
CD&'R£N-0¥, r. Circulation ; general reception , fluency ; 
constant flow ; general ^Reem ; money ; the collective 
amount of the money of a country, or paper passing as 
money. 

COr^r^nt, a. [eurrenSf L.] Passing f^om band to band ; 
generally received ; common ; general ; fashionable ; 
popular ; passable ; now actually passing. 

CUb^ri^nt, r. a running stream ; a progressive motion 
of the water of the sea at a certain place ; tide ; course ; 
progression. 

CXzJ4~x6^* [L.] With a running or rapid 
pen. HoamUon, 

CuR^RgNT-LY. od. In a current manner ; generally. 
C0R^RjflfT-MON'?y,* R. Money that passes at a fixed 
value* Orabb, 

R. State of being eomnC ; anmney. 
CfiR^B^LB, R. [eurriealMSy L.] [fA course. Bnme.] — A 
cbmiot } an open chaise with two wheels, dratt^n by two 
horses ^roast. 


Ct^RrRfo' ipLeMy^ n. ru] pi. CURRICULA. A coofse , a 
course of study. Ec. Ren, 

C0R^R|-gR, R. [eoriairmsy L.] One who curries or dresses 
leather. 

CtlR^RfSH, a. Resembling a cur ; brutal ; sour. 

CUR'BfSH-LT, ad. In a brutal or currish manner. Fox. 

CUa^RISU-NfiSS, R. Moroseness ; churlishness. Feltham. 

COr'bv, V . a . [ca«rroy«r, Fr,] [». curried , pp cuRRTiifo, 
CURRIED ] To dress after tanning leather, by beating, rub- 
bing, &c. ; to beat ; to drub , to rub a horse witl;^a scratch- 
ing instrument ; to scratch in kindness ; to rub down with 
flattery. — 7\> curry favor y to seek favor by ofiiciousness 
and flattery. 

CDr'rv, a. a higbly-spiced East Indian mixture used in 
cookery. 

CCR'Ry-c5MB (-kfim) n. An iron instrument for currying 
horses. 

COr'rv-Tng, r. Act of dressing skins, rubbing down a horse, 

CURSE, ». a. [t. cursed; pp. cursino, cursed.] To wish 
evil to; to execrate; to anathematize; to injure; toaf 
flict ; to torment. 

CUrse, V. n. To utter imprecations or curses, 

CURSE, R. Malediction ; imprecntiun : execration ; anathe- 
ma; torment: vexation ; a great evil or damage. 

CUr's^o, (kUr's?d) a. Biosted by a curse , deserving a 
curse; hateful ; detestable; unsanctified ; vexatious. 

CURSED,* (kdrst) u dtp. from Curse. Execrated. 

CUr's^d-lv, ad. Miserably ; shamefully. Pope. [Low,] 

CUr^S¥ 1 >-n£s 8 , a. The state of being under a curse. 

CUrs^i^R, n. One who utters curses. Dryden. 

CUr'shTp, r. Dogship ; meanness. Hudibras. 

CUrs'fng, h. An execration. Joshua. 

CffR's}-TQR, n. [L.] {Law) An officer in the English court 
of chancery, whose duty it is to make out original writs. 

CUr'sjve,* a. Rapid , running; as, cursive writing, 1. e. 
running hand. Bosworth. 

CUb'sqr,* n. [L.] Any part of n mathematical instrument 
that slides backwards and forwards, as the movable leg 
of a beam compass ; the hand of a barometer , the beam 
of a trammel, &c. Francis. 

tCUB'8Q-EA-RY, fl. rcitr.?iw, L ] Cursory ; hasty. Shak. 

CUr'sp-R1-LV, ad. In a cursor^ manner , hastily. 

CUr'S9-R|-n£ss, n. Slight attention , haste. 

CUr'sq-RY, a. [cursonusy L.] Hasty , quick ; inatteuDve , 
slight, dune quickly or carelessly. 

fCUBST. a. Froward , peevish , snarling. Asekam. 

tCURST'N^ss, B. Peevishness ; malignity. Shak. 

Celt's P’S,* ». [L.] A course, a race. Maunder. 

CURT, a. [cuHuSy L.] Sliort ; curtailed ; mutilated. 


Browne. [R.] 
CVR-TAlL', (ki 


yr-taP) v. a. [curfo, L. ; courtaudery Fr.] [i. 
pp. CURTAILlNO, CURTAILED.] To CUt Off; 


curtailed; pp. cuhtailino, curtailed.] To cut off; 
to cut short ; to abndge ; to contract , to shorten. 

CUr'tail-Dog', n. A dog whoso tail is cut off, according 
to the forest laws, and which is hindered from coursing. 
Shak. 

Cvb-tAil'^R, n. One who curtails. fFaUrland. 

CvR-tAil'jng, n. Act of shortening Swpt 

Cvb-tAil'-St£p,* n. The lower step in a flight of stairs. 
Brands. 

CUr'taIN, (kiir'tin) n. [cimrtms, Fr.] A cloth contract- 
ed or expanded at pleasure, hanging round a bed, at 
a window, or in a theatre. — (Forf.) A part of a wall ly- 
ing between the two bastions. — To draw the curtaiUy to 
draw it over an object, or to withdraw it. — To drop the 
curtatHy to moke an end, as of a play. 

CUr'Tain, V. a. To accommodate with curtains. Shak. 

CUr'ta|ned,* (kUr'tjnd) p. o. Furnished with curtains. 

CUe'ta)N-L£ct'vR£> (kUr'tjn-lfikt'yur) n. A lecture 
given in bed bv a wife to her husband. 

Cur't,^l, n. A horse with a docked tail. B. Jonson. [r.J 

CUe'tal, 0 . Brief or abridged. Milton. [R.J 

CUr'tAte, a. {Astron.) Applied to the distance from the 
sun of a point In the ecliptic which is met by a perpen- 
dicular line from a planet. 

CV£-tA'T 19 N, 7l (Astron.) The interval between a planet’s 
distance firom the sun and the curtate distance. 

CUrte^lXsse, or CUr'tle-Axe. b. See Cutlass. 

CUe'TI-LA^e, b. old Fr.] (Law) A court-yard 

of a dwelling-house. 

CUrt’LY, ad. Briefly. Oayton. [B.] 

CUrt^N£8S,* r. Shortness ; coticisenest. Karnes, [r.] 

CUrt'sy, n. See Couktest. 

CC'rOle, a, [eurultsy L.] Belongiilg to a chariot; sena> 
torial : » apmied to the chair of a Roman magistrate, 
which was drawn in a chariot. 

CV-bUR'L¥T,* n. A sort of plover. Crabb. 

CUe'va-T£D, a. [eurveUus.Ij.] Bent ; crooked. 

CVR-VA'Tipw, B. Act of bending or crooking. Pear- 
son, [b.1 

CUb'ta-ture, r. Crookedness; a curve; the continual 
flexure of a line from a rectilinear direction. 

CUbvb, (kilrv) a. Crooked ; bent ; inflected. Bentley. 

CURVE, R. Any thing bent ; a part of a circle ; flexure. 


uuroew uuivw^* || l^urvc, r. Any uung avm ; a parv ui h mwvia , nexure. 
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CtfRVB, V* a. [onroo, L.] fu oukvxo; pp, cuftTiira, 
ocKTiD.] To baud ; to csrook , to inflect 
CVfiVBD,* (kUrvd)p. a. Bent ; formed into a curve. 
CURV'9D-Nfi8s> n. The state of being curved. Wueman, 
OVR-vftT', or OUr'V 5T, [ki^t-vCl', S. JT. P. J. F, Jo. ,* 
kUr'v^y JT. 8m. Ffh.] v. n. [corecttore, It] To leap, as a 
horse ; to bound ; to frisk ; to be licentious. 

C(JR'v?T, or CVR-VfiT', fkvr-v6t^ & W. P. J. K. F.; 
kUr'v^t, Jo, K. flm.] n. A leap ; a bound ; a frolic ; a 
prank. 

(|OtlR’y|-LYN^$>XD.* a. An instrument for forming curves, 
Francu. 

ljOUE-vj-LlN'¥-^L,* a. Crooked j curvilinear. Blount. 
i|CUa-vi-LlN'9--^E, [kUr-V 9 -lIn'yar, S.W.E.F. Jo. K. Sm. ; 
kUr-v^Iln'^-^f, P. J.] a. [cwrvuo and hnea, L.] Relating 
to curves; consisting of a crooked line; composed of 
crooked lines. 

CUrv'ino,’*' n. A bending ; a curved form. 

CtiR^Vf-TV, n. State of being curved , crookedness. 
CflsH'^T, n. The wild pigeon or nng-dove j the wood 
pigeon. Todd. 

CusH'ipN, (kQsh'i^n) n. [eoussin, Fr.] A pillow or soft pad 
for a seat , a soft pad placed upon a chair or sofa. 
COsu^ipifED, (kilsh'und) a. Seated on a cushion. 
COsu'lQN'kT, (kdsh'i/n-^t) n. A little cushion. BoauMonL 
CDsk,*** %. A sea fish esteemed for food. Storer. 

CDsp, n. [ciup», L.J A point, as of a spear , appropriately, 
a point or born or the moon, or other luminary. Harris. 
— (Arch.) A spear-shaped ornament appended to some 
arches. 8ar J. HoJL 

fCDs'pAT-^D, a. Ending in a point. Bailey. 

COs'pj-d^lL, o. Sharp, ending in a point More, [r.] 
tCDs'Pj-DiTE, V. a. To sharpen. Cockeram. 

CDs'pi-d^te,'*' a. (BoU) Abruptly rounded off with a 
projecting point in the middle. P, Cyc. 

Cos'Pl-DiT-ED, a. (Bot.) Having a sharp end j pointed. 
Gifs’ Pf8^ n. [L.] The sharp end of a thing , a cusp. More. 
COs^taRD, n. [cio^tord. Welsh.] Food mode of eggs and 
milk, sweetened, and baked or boiled. 
CDs'T^RD-CdP^FiN,* %. A crust made to hold a custard. 
Shak. 

Cys-Td'Dl-AL, a. Relating to custody ; guarding. 
Cvs-TO'Dl-^N,* n, A keeper; a superintendent W. Ir- 
ving. [r.] 

CD8'to-dV> [custodiay L,] A keeping or guarding; 

miardianship ; imprisonment ; care , defence ; security. 
Cns'TQM, n, {coustnme^ old Fr.] The frequent repetition of 
the same act ; usage , habit , nabitual practice ; fashion , 
established manner ; — practice of buying, trading, or em- 
ploying , patronage or support in any business. — A tax, or 
duties paid upon merchandise and goods imported or ex- 
ported , impost , toll ; tribute. In this sense commonly in 
the plural. —(X.aui) A law or right, not written, but estab- 
lish^ by long use ; prescription. 
fCDs^TOM, V. a. To pay duty at the custom-house. Marlow. 
fOOs'TQM, V. H, To accustom. Spenser. 

CDs'TpM-A-BLE, a. Common , customary , liable to pay 
duties. 

CPs'TpM-j^-BiiE-Nfias. n. State of being customable. 
Cfts'TpM-A-BLV, ad. According to custom. Homdies. 
Cns'TpM-A-R|-LV, ad. Habitually , commonly. Pearson. 
CGs'TPM-^-R|-n£ss, 71. Frequency ; commonness. 
CRs'TpM-^-RY; a. Conformable to established custom; 

common ; habitual ; usual ; wonted. 

Ct)8'TPML£B, (kiis'tijund) a. Accustomed. Shak. 
CDs'TpM-iPR, n. One who is in the habit of purchasing at 
a shop, factory, &c. ; an accustomed buyer ; a dealer ; a 
collector of customs. 

CDa'TpM H508E, n. A house where vessels and mer- 
chandise are entered, and duties upon goods, imported 
or exported, are collected. Swift. 

Cifs'TOSf* Tt. [L.] pi. ofTS-Td'DSf. A keeper; a superin- 
tendent. Ainsworth. 

qCa’ TOa BR&rptfM* n. (English law) The principal 
‘ clerk belonging to the Common Pleas. Crabb. 

C&sfTds RoT-fj-LO’ RijMy* n. (English law) The keep- 
er of the rolls ; he who has the keeping of the records 
of the sessions of the peace. Crabb. — A county oflicer 
in England of high dignity. McCulloch. 

COs^TRil^L, Tt. A buckler-bearer. Ld. Herbert —• A vessel for 
wine. Ainsworth. 

COs'TV-MVBYt A book of laws and customs. Selden. 
CDt, V. 0 . [i. evTipp. ouTTivo, OUT.] To separate the 
parts of a substance by an edged instrument ; to make 
an incisJon ; to hew ; to carve ; to pierce ; to divide 
packs of cards; to intersect; to cross; to castrate. -^To 
avoid; to shun; to disown, as an acquaintanee. Todd. 
Modem cant language.]^ To out down, to fell ; to over- 
power.— TV oat qfl; to separate from the other parts ; to 
abscind ; to amputate £^to destroy; to extirpate; to inter- 
cept ; to preclude. — ^ cut out, to shape; to form ; to 
scheme ; to contrive ; to debar ; to excel. — TV eat short, 
to kinder; to abridge. — TV oat im, to divide into pieces ; 
to eradicate. — ^ oat a caper, to dance ; to frisk about. 


CUT, V. H. To make way by dividing ; to use a knife oi 
edged tool. — To out, to divide and turn up cords fot 
determining the players. 

CDt, p. a. Divided ; separated ; prepared for use. Sw^ 

COT, n. A gash, incision, or wound, made by an edged 
tool ; a severe blow or lash ; a severe remark ; a sar- 
casm : — a channel made by art ; a part cut off; a shred ; 
a lot ; a near passage ; a carving or engraving ; an on- 
graved picture ; the practice of dividing a pack ca cards ; 
fashion ; form ; shape ; a fool or cully ; a gelding. Cat 
and long tad, men of all kinds. Shak. 

Cv-tI'N]^.oDs, a, [eatis, L.] Relating to or affecting the 
skin. 

CDtch,* n. A gummy resin produced by a tree growing in 
Persia near the Gulf of Cutch. /^'anystedt. — The spawn 
of the oyster. Hamilton. 

CDtch'i^-rV,* n. (East Indies) A court of justice or pub- 
lic office. Hamdton. 

COTS, a. Sharp ; expert ; adroit ; keen. — A contraction of 
acute. [Colloquial and vulj^.] 

fCDTH, a. [Sax.] Known ; famous. Oibson. 

CO't;-ole, 71. [caticahi, L.] The exterior membranous 
covering of the body ; the scarf-skin ; a thin skin formed 
on the surface of liquor. — (Bot) The thin vesicular 
membrane that covers the surface of vegetables. 

Cv-Tlc'v-L^R, a. Belonging to the cuticle or skin. 

COt'l^s, n. [coutelaa, Fr.] A broad cutting sword.— 
Written also cutlace, curlaxe, curtleaxe, and cutlaah. 

COt'l?R, n. [couteher, Fr.] One who mokes or sells 
knives ; a manufacturer of, or dealer in, cutlery, 

CDt'li^r-Y, 71. All kinds of sharp and cutting instruments 
made of Iron or steel, as knives, forks, scissors, razors, 
&C. ; articles made by cutlers. 

tCOT^LiNO,* II. The art of cutlery. Milton. 

CDt'l^t, n. [cdtelette, Fr.] A rib or slice of meat for cook- 
ing ; a steak. 

COT'ptlRSE, n. A pickpocket ; a thief. Shak. 

Cvt-tEs',* n. One who is cut, shunned, or avoided. — A 
cant word. Qu. Rev. — A box to hold the quills of a 
weaver’s loom. Crabb. 

CDt't^r, 71, He or that which cuts: — a light, fast-sailing 
vessel with one mast and a bowsprit; — a tooth that 
cuts the meat ; an officer in the exchequer who cuts on 
the tallies the sums paid , a ruffian , a bravo. — [A small, 
light sleigh. U. S.] 

OOt'thboat, n. A ruffian : a murderer. KnoUes. 

C0t^thr5at, a. Cruel ; inhuman. Carew. 

COT'TjNa, 7u A piece cut off; a branch ; a chop , incision ; 
caper ; curvet ; division. 

CCT'TiNa,'^ 0 . Pointed ; sharp ; severe ; sarcastic. Ash. 

CDt'tle, (k&t'tl) n. A fish, which, when it is pursued 
by a fish of prey, throws out a black liquor. - [fA foul- 
mouthed fellow. Shak.] See Scpia. 

CDt'wAl,* n. (East Indies) The chief police officer of a 
large city. Hamdton. 

COt'-WA-TER,* 71. The fore part of a ship’s prow, that 
cuts the water ; the lower portion of a pier separatiug 
two arches of a bridge. Francis. 

COt'work, (-wUrk) ii. Work in embroidery. B. Jonson. 

CCt^-WorM,* (-wUrm) it. A worm or insect destructive to 
young plants. Harris. 

Cv-yRTTE’,* n. [Fr.] (Fort) A trench dug in the middle 
of a large, dry ditch. Crabb. Bee Cunsttk. 

COz,* Tu A jocular title formerly given to one who was 
admitted to the fraternity of a printing-office. Crabb. 

Cy'AN-;)iTE,* 71. (Chem.) A compound of cyanic acid with 
a base. C/re. 

C?-a'n¥-an,* a. Having an azure color. Pennant 

C£-^N-HtiyRlc,* a. (Chem.) Another term for hydrocy- 
anic or prussic. Ure. 

Ci-An'ic,* a. (Chem.) Denoting an acid compounded of 
cyanogen and oxygen. P. Cyc. 

05'an-IdEj* n. (Chem.) A compound of cyanic acid with 
a metal. (7re. 

C?'AN-iTE,» «. (Min.) A mineral, commonly of a blue 
color. Brande. 

Cy-An'p-<^£n,* n. (Chem.) A bicarburetof azote or nitro- 
gen, a raseous compound, sometimes termed prnssine 
ras. P. Cyc. 

_-A-n6m'¥-t?r,* n. An instrument for measuring the 
intensity of the color of the sky, and thereby de- 
ducing the quantity of vapor floating in the atmos 
phere. Francis. 

Cy-an-6p'A-thy,* 7*. A disease In which the surfhee of 
the body is colored blue. Dunglison. 

C9-^-n 0' afS,* n. [Gr.] (Med.) The blue disease, by 
which the body becomes of a blue or lead color. 
Brande. 

C?-XK'v-£fiT,* %. (Chem.) A compound of cyanogen. 
Brands. 

CT-a-nO'R|c,* o. (Cham.) Notin* an acid, obtained from 
decomposing urea by heat. Brcmde. 

CVbJht* 71. (-nTMt) The orifice of the internal ear. Crabb. 

0T-Xtu^^f6rii,* a. Shaped like a glass or cup. P. Cye. 
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C?c'LA-MftN, «. [L.] {Sou) A genus of plants; sow- 
bread. 

Of 'CLE, [sl'kl, S. JT. P, J. E. F. Jo, K. Sm.] n. [cycftts, 
L.J A revolution of a certain period of time which 
finishes and recommences perpetually : a circle , a period 
of years or time ; an imaginary orb. — Cycle qf the or 
•olar cycUf a period of $28 years, after which the same 
days of the week recur on the same days of the year. — 
CveU qf the moo/t, or Metontc cyde^ a penod of 19 solar years, 
after which the new and full moons fhll on the same 
days of the year as they did 19 years before. —‘Cycle qf 
iruhetiony or Roman tndtettonj a period of 1.5 years, not 
astronomical, but cntuely arbitrary. 

Ctc'LjCj* a. Relating to or containing a cycle. Qu. Rev. — 
Noting a kind of verse or chorus , cyclical. Beck. 

o. Relating to a cycle; circular; cyclic. 

Colerulffo. 

Cf'cLg-GRAPH,* n. An instrument for describing the 
arcs of circles ; an arcograph. Francis, 

Cv'cLOlD, [sl'kloid, JV, P.Ja. K. Snu , stkMofd, Btichanan.'] 
n. A geometrical curve which is traced out 

by any point of a circle rolling on a straight line. 
Cf-cLolD'AL, 0 . Relating to a cycloid. Chambers. 
Cf-cLoI'Dj-wjiN,* n. (/cA.) One of an order of fishes. Buck- 
land. 

C5-ci.6m'E-trv, n. The art of measuring cycles. Wallis. 
Cf-CLp-PJE'Dl-^, (8l4tl9-p6'd?>-Si) [8l-kl9-p5M?-St, W. P. J. 
Jo. K, Sm, i sI-kJo-p 9 -d 6 '?i, S. ; sl-kJp-pBd'ya, F. K.) n. 
[>c 6 (cAos and Traidtiu.] A circle of the arts and sciences ; 
a book, or series of volumes, containing a view of the 
arts, sciences, and literature, arranged in alphabetical 
order ; an encyclupeedia. 

Cy-Cl.p-P£'AN, or Cy-CiiO'P^-^N, [sT-klp-pS'an, Ja. Sm. 
Wb., Sj-klo'p^an, K. Jisk^ Bratlde.) a. Relating to the 
Cyclops ; vast , terrific. By, Halt. 

Cf'cLp-PfiDE, n. A modern term for cyclopcedia. Warton. 
Cf-CLQ-PfiD'jc,* a. Belonging to a cyclopasdia. Ec. Reo. 
Cy-CL^p'jc, a. Relating to the Cyclops, gigantic; vast. 
Bp. Taylor. 

CY-ciids'Tp-MoUs,* a. Having a circular mouth. Kirby. 
Cf'DJpR, n. See Cidsr. [Dangltsom. 

Cf-£ §1-6 l'p-ov>* »• (AfeJ.) The doctrine of gest.ation. 
C^G'NJipT, (sig'nct) n. [cygwus. L,] A young swan. Shak. 
CfL.'|N-DipR, H. [(cwAivS/Jof.l A long, circular body, of uni- 
form diameter, whose surface at each end is a circle, par- 
allel to that of the other end. 

Cv-lItt'dric, I a. Partaking of the nature or form of a 
Cv-lXn'dri-CjJlL, I cylinder. 

CtL-JN-DRl^'l-TV,* tt. A cylindrical form. Maunder, [r.] 
CtL'JN-DROlD, [sR'jn-driild, Ja. K, Sm. , s^-lln'drdld, 
OaA6.] n. A solid body, dmering from the cylinder by 
having its bases elliptical. 

Cy-LlN-DRQ-MfiT'Rjc,* a. Belonmng to a scale used in 
measuring cylinders. Maunder. Tit.] 

Cif'MA,* n. [cymaj L., (Hot.) A form of inflores- 

cence consisting of a solitary flower, cyme. — (jSreh.) 
[svpa.'l Same as cymatium. Brands. 

Cy-MAB^ n. A slight covering ; a scarf. See Sihjir. 

n. (Mtn.) A fibrous mineral. Dana. 
Cy-MAfTf-^Mj (s^-mi'sh^-iim) n. [L. ; Kvpdriov, Gr.] 
(Arch.) A member or moulding of a cornice ; cyma. 

n. [cymbalumj L.] An ancient musical instru- 
ment. Shah. A modem musical instrument like a brazen 
dish, used in pairs. 

tCfM'B^L-l 8 T,* n. A player on a cymbal. BlounU 
cyM'Bj-roRM,* a. Formed like a boat. P. Cyc. 
CtM'B|-DM,* n, {Conch.) A kind of sea-shell ; a gondola. 
BraTt^ 

CiTME,* n. [eyma, L.] {BoL) A kind of panicle or inflores- 
cence, having a corymbose form, but consisting of repeat- 
edly-branched divisions. P. Cyc. 

Cf a. Relating to or like a cyme or cyma. Forster. 
Cy-MoaE^,* 0 . {BoU) Relating to or resembling a cyme. 
P. Cyc. 

Cy-ifXN'EHl?,* n. and dyx"*] {Med.) A disease of 

the throat ; a species of quinsy or croup. Crabb 


Oy-jfXif'TKRp-py, n. and avdporof.] A spo- 

cies of madness in which men have the qualities of doga 
CfN-.^BO-TdM'^-EHy, n. [rtwy, fiyrref, pdxn^] Bear-bait- 
ing with a dog. Sumbras. 

Oy-NiR'RHp-DON,* n. (BoU) The hep of the roae ; a kind 
of fruit. ^ 

fCyN-^-i^ftT'lcs, n. pi. [icvv??y«rud.] The art of bunting 
with dogs. 

Cf N'|C, n. A follower of Diogenes ; a philosopher of tho 
snarling sect , a morose man ; a misanthrope. 

Ci?N'|c, 2 o. Relating U) the philosophy of 

C^N'j-cAL, J Diogenes, or to the Cynics , having the qual- 
ities of a dog ; brutal ; snarling , snappish. 
CS^i«'j-o 4 Ll.-LY,* ad. In a cynical manner. Bacon. 
CyN'j-CAJL-Nftss,* n. (Quality of being cynical. Booth. 
CfN'j-cI$M,* n. Misanthropy, moroseness. Sir W, Scott. 
Cy-Nlc'Tjs,* n. An African mammiferous quadruped, con- 
necting the civet with the dog. Ogilby. 

Cy'n}ps,*«. [Afvw.J A genus of hymenot^rous insects, the 
gall-fly. Brands. 

CyN-Q-Rfix'j-A,* ji. {Med.) An insatiable or canine appe- 
tite. Crabb. 

Ci'NQ-aCREf [sT'n^-sar, S. E.} sXn'o-sQr, J. Wb.f alri'q- 
shur or Bl^ii 9 - 8 hur, W. ; sYnVsilr or bI'iiq-but, F. ,* 8l'n9- 
shOr, Ja. ; 8ln-9-shdr' wgl'n9-8h&r', K. : sI'n9-zClr or sl'no- 
zhbr, Sm.l n. [<ftj*/o(rovpa.] The Lesser Bear, or the star m 
the tail or the Lesser Bear, near the north pole : — a point 
of attraction, or any thing which attracts attention, or is 
used as a guide. 

CyN-p-sG'RVs-CRis-TX'Tys,* n. {BoU) A pasture-grass, 
the dogstail or goldseed. P, Cyc. 

Cy'qn, n. See Cion, and Scion. 

C?-q-pho'bj-a,* n. The time of gestation or of carrying thp 
foetus. StnarU 

Cy-P¥-BA'cE-^,* (8l-p^ra'sh9-9) n. {Bot.) A class of plants; 
sedge. LyelL 

Clfp'?-RGs,* n. (BoU) A plant, the root of which is used in 
perfumery. W. Ency. 

Cy'ph^b, n. See Cipheb. 

C 5 ph' 9 -nI§m,* n. An ancient mode of punishment, which 
consisted m besmearing the criminal with honey, and 
then exposing him to insects. Brands. 

Cy'PR^ss, n. [cupres^, L.] A tall, straight forest-tree, 
anciently used at funerals; the emblem of mourning. 
Cy'PR^ss,* a. Belonging to or made of cypress. MUton. 
CJp'rj-jJlN,* a. Belonging to Cyprus ; devoted to pleasure. 
Ash. 

Cf P'Ef-AN,* n. A native of Cyprus , a prostitute. Booth. 
Cifp'BiNn,* a. Belonging to the cyjiress-troe. Ash. 
C^P'rIne,* n. (Min.) Same as xdocrase. Dana. 

CitP'Ri-dT,* 71 . A native or inhabitant of Cyprus. Ed, Rev, 
Cy'prvs, 71 . A thin, transparent, black stuff. &iak. 
Cfp'aE-LA,* 71 . [/cui//tA 7 /.l (BoU) A one-seeded, one-celled, 
iiidehi 8 cent fruit : — called also achemutn. Brands, 
CSr-E-nA'jc,* a. Relating to Cyrene. Ed. Reo. 

a. Relating to capital letters. SmarU 
C 5 st, n. [Kwrif.j A bag in animal bodies containing some 
morbid matter. 

CfsT']gD,* a. Inclosed in a cyst or bag. 
fCts^Tjc, o. Contained in a bag. ArbuthnoU 
Cts'TfSf n. Same as cyst. Wiseman. 

Cvs-tVtjs,* n. [KvoTii.] (Med.) Inflammation of the blad- 
der. Brands. 

Cl?s'T<?-cELE,* 71 . {Med.) A hernia or rupture arising from 
the protrusion of the bladder. Brands. 

CiB-TQ-hlTii'iCf* a. Relating to the stone in the bladder. 
Dunfflison. 

Cvs-tSt'p-MY, 71 . The art of opening encysted tumors. 
CVt'i sIne,* 71 . A poisonous substance obtained from the 
seeds of laburnum. P. Cyc. 

Cf t'j-8Ds, tu [L.] {BoU) a genus of shrubs ; the trefoil. 
Czar, (zkr) n. [ Ctesar^ L.] The title of the emperor of Russia. 
CZAR'}8H, (zar'jsh) o. Relating to the czar. Taller. 
CZA-Rl'MAf (z9-r6'D9) n. The empress of Russia. 
CzXe' 9 -wItz,* (z&r'9‘WXt8) n. The title of the czar’k 
eitson. SbnarU 


D. 


the fourth letter and third consonant of the alpha- 
J m bet, is a dental and a mute, and has a uniform sound, 
nearly wproaching to that of t. — D, as an abbreviation, 
^nos for doctor} as, D. D., doctor of divinity; M. D., 
doctor of medicine. — • As a Roman numeral, it denotes 
It is used as a key In music ; and It Is also used to 
denote a ^ding valve in a steam-engine, [crown. Crabb. 

D^R^*n, A Dutch coin, of tho value of ahottt Imtf a 


DXb, V. a. [dauXer, Fr.] [t. oabbxd ; pp.oABBino, dabbed.] 
To strike or touch gently ; to slap. 

DXb, It. A small lump ; a gentle blow ; a soft substance ; a 
small, flat fisb. [An adept at any thing ; a dabster. Qoldr 
erntth. Vulgar.] 

DXb'ble, (d&b'bl> V. a. Idabbelen^ D.1 fi dabbled ; pp. 

DABBLf NO, DABBLED.] To SmeOT { tO OEUD ; to spattoT ; to 

besprinkle. 
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DXb^bls, r. «. To play in water j to trifle or meddle ; to 
tamper. 

DXb'bler, n. One who dabbles ; a meddler. 

DXB'cincK, n. A small water-fowl. Ray, 

DXb'st^e.* n. One who is expert at any thing. SntarL 
[Vulgar.] 

DA CaJfo^ ad, [It.] (Jlfus.) Again: firom the beginning: 

— noting a repetition from the beginning. 

DXo£» n. A small river-fish, like a roach. Walton. 
Da'cia^n,* (da'shan) a. Belonging to Dacia. Jtsh. 
iJ^-coiT',* n. One of a gang of robbers in Hindostan. Jlarn^ 

tUOTt. 

Da-coT'tv,* n. Gang-robbenr in Hindostan. P. Cyc, 
DXo-TlL'i-p-GLtPH,* n. The inscription of the name of 
the artist on a gem. Braade. 

nXc-TlL.-i-6Q'R^-PHV,*n. [aa/cTtJXiof and ypu0&).] The art 
oi gem-engruving. Brandt. 

DXc-TiL'iQN,* (dak-tlVygnJ n. (Med.) The union of the 
fingers with each other. Dunfltson. 

Dac't^jl, n. Gr. ; dactylus^ L.] A poetic foot, 

consisting of one long syllable and two short ones. 
fDXc^Ti?!.,* V. n. To run nimbly , to bound. B. Jonson 
fBXc'TV-l.E:T, n. A dactyl. Bp. Hall. 

|jUXo-T«i.'|c, [dak-tll'jk, Ja. S,n.. dik't?-llk, K. Wb. 

Todd.] a. Relating to the dactyl. Johtmon. 
j|DXc-TYt.'|cs,*7u pL Metres which consist of a repetition of 
dactyls or equivalent feet. P. Cyc. 

DXc^TYI--18T, n. One who writes flowing verse. Warton. 
DXc-TyL-6L'Q-<iiy, n. [fiaxriiXiwj and XJyof.] The art of 
conversing, or communicating ideas, by spelling words 
with the fingers. 

DAc-t5i.'P-man-cy,* n. Divination by the hngere. Brande. 
DXc-Ty-ndN'g-My,* «. The art of numbering with the fin- 
gers. Perry. 

DXd^dv I "• ^ name for father^ with children. Shak. 
DXu'dle, v.n. To walk unsteadily or feebly , to toddle. 
DXd'dle, n. The hand or foot. BrockeU. — [Colloquial and 

DXd'dqck,* n. The heart or body of a tree thoroughly rot- 
ten. Crabb. 

Dade, v. a. To hold up by a leading-string. Drayton, [r.] 
Da'd 5, [di'do, Ja. Sm. Wb.] n. [It.] {Jirch.) The part in the 
middle of the pedestal, between the base and cornice , 
the die. 

DjE'DALf a. [L. Dadalus, an Athenian artist.] Various , 
variegated ; skilful. Spenser. 

DjE-DA'L.|-AN, a. Ma^e-like ; resembling a labyrinth ; 
dedalous. Cot^ave. 

JDXff, n. [da^f, Icel.] A blockish or foolish fellow. Chaucer. 
DXff, V. a. To daunt. Grose. [Local, Eng.] 
tpXFF, V. a. To toss aside ; to put oir, to doff. Shak. 
DXf'f<?-dIi,, 7 i, a plant, the narcissus : — called also some- 
times daffodilly and doffadownddly. 

DXft, V. a. See Daff. 

DXft,* a. Silly ; stupid j daunted. Smart. [Provincial in 
Eng.l 

DXg, n. {dague, Fr.] A dagger ; a hand-gun ; a pistol. Par- 
ton. [A slip or shred. Chaucer. Dew on the gross. Ray.] 
fDAG, V. a. To daggle j to beinne ; to cut into slips. Chau- 
cer. — V. n. To drizzle. BrockeU. Local. 

DXo'gBK, n. [dafntty Fr.] A short sword; a poniard; 
u blunt blade of iron ; the obelus or obelisk, used fur ref- 
erence, and marked thus ft]. 

DXg'jGBR,* V. a. To stab with a dagger. Dekker. 
DXo'a-?R-Fi8H,* n. A kind of sea-fish. Ash. 
DXg'jG^rjj-Dbaw'jno, n. Act of drawing daggers. — 
(Maut,.) A piece of timber that crosses all the puppets of 
the bulgeways, to keep them together. 

DXg'GLE, V. a. [i. oAaoLED, pp. oaoolino, dagoceo.] To 
dip in mire or water , to draggle. Swift. 

DAg'glE, V. n. To run through wet or dirt, to draggle. 

I DXg'gl.ed-tAil, a. Bemired ; bespattered. SwfL 
IXg'gle-tXii.,* n. A slattern , a draggletail. Smart. 
DXg'l 6 ck, n. A loose end of a lock of wooL Todd. 
Da'gqn,* n. An idol worshipped in ancient Canaan. Ash. 
DXg'swain, n. A sort of carpet. Hamson. 

DAg'tAii.ed, (dAg't^d) a.. Dirtied. Bp. Hall [R.] 
Da-guSrre'p-type,* (d?i-|6r'9-tlp) n. The process or art, 
invented by M. Daguerre, a French artist, by which im- 
ages from the lens of a camera obscura are fixed on metal 
plates. Brands. 

DaH'LJ-^,* [d4'l9-?i, Wb.; da'l^-^, Sm.] n. (Bot.) A genus 
of composite flowers, originally from Mexico, comprising 
many varieties, some of which are very beautiful. The 
dnliliB Is by some called georgvaa, P. Cyc. 

Dah'l|ne,* n. {Chem.) A substance extracted from dahlia 
roots. Brandt. 

DXi'Li-N£s8,*n. duality of being or happening dally. Tay- 
lor. 

DXi'LV, 0. Happening every day, or very frequently j diur- 
nal ; quotidian. 

DXt'LY, (da'l?) ad. Every day ; very often. 

tOAlMT, a. [dam, old Fr.] Delicate ; elegant ; dainty. Spenser. 
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I DIint, n. Something delicious ; a dainty. P. Fletcher 
)XlN^T|-Ly, ad. In a dainty manner; delicately; nicely. 
DXlN'Tl-Nfiss, n. State of being dainty; delicacy; ela 
gance ; nicety : squeamishness ; fastidiousness. 
tDAiNT'LV, ad. Deliciously ; damtily. SackmUe. 
tDAiN'TREL, n. A delicacy. TV. ef BuUinger. 

DAin^ty, a* Pleasing to the palate; delicious; delicate, 
nice ; squeamish ; scrupulous ; ceremonious ; over-nice ; 
fine. 

DAin^tv, n. Something delicious, nice, or delicate ; a word 
of fondness. 

DAi^rY, (daV^) n. The occupation of making butter and 
cheese ; the place where milk is preserved and made Into 
food ; a milk farm. 

DAi^rY,^ a. Belonging to the keeping of cows and making 
butter and cheese. Ash. 

DAi'ry-MAid, n. A woman who manages a dairy. 

DA'js,* n. [daiSf Fr.] (Arch.) The platlorm or r^sed floor 
at the upper end of a dining hull , also a seat with a can- 
opy over it. Brands. 

DAi'§|ed. ^da'z|d) a. Full of or furnished with daisies. Shak. 
Dai'9y» (oa'z?) n. A perennial plant and flower, of several 
varieties. 

Dai'^Y-dAp^pled,* a. Diversified with daisies. Warton. 
Da'kbr,* n. The number ten. See Dicker. 

Da'k?r-h£n,* n. A bird ; the land-rail or corn-crake. 
Booth. 

DXl,* n. A sort of East Indian vetch. Hamilton. 
dale, n. [doZei, Goth.] A low place between hills ; a vale ; 
a valley. 

DXl'lj-vJlnce, n. Interchange of caresses; acts of fond- 
ness or endearment. — [Delay , procrastination. SXoA.] 
DXl'lj-er, n. One who dailies , a trilier. 

^Xl'lqp, n. A tuft, or clump. 7\isser. 

DAL'LY, V. n, [l. DALLIED ; pp. DALLY! NO, DALLIED.] To tri- 
fle , to exchange caresses , to fondle ; to sport ; to play ; 
to trifle ; to delay. 

DAl'ly, »• fl- To put oflT ; to delay. Knolles. [r.] 
Dal-mXt'|C,* n. Same as dalmatica. Sir W. Scott. 
Dal-mAt'i-c a,* n. A long, white gown, with sleeves, worn 
by deacons in the Roman Catholic church. Brande. 
DAl'kj:-Xd,* n. One of a tribe of people that formerly in- 
habited a part of Scotland. Ed. Rev. 

DXl-R|-Ad'|C,* a. Relating to the Dalnads. Ed. Rev. 

DAm, ». [from dame.] A female parent : — used of beasts. 
DXm, n. [dam, D.] A mole or bank to confine water. 

DAm, V. a. [t. DAMMED, po. DAMMING, DAMMED.] To Con- 
fine or shut up water by dams. 

DAm'ave^ n. [damage, old Fr.] Mischief; hurt ; detriment; 
loss ; injury. — (Law) Any hurt or hinderance that a per- 
son suffers m his estate , compensation, as awarded by a 
jury for injury or loss. 

DAm'ai^e, V. a. [l damaged ; pp. damagiito, damaged.] 
To hurt , to injure ; to impair. Addison. 

DAm'a^^e, V. n. To take damage, or be damaged. 
DAm'a^e-a-ble, a. Susceptible of hurt or injury. 
DAm'a^ed,* (dXm'^jd) p. a. Injured , hurt, impaired. 
DAm'^^e-Fea'§^nt, [-fa'z?mt, Ja. at. Sw. , -fgz'^nt, Wb.] 
a. (Law) Doing hurt or damage. Cowel 
DA'mar,'*' n. See Dammar. 

DAm' AS,* n. A sabre made of Damascus steel. Crahb. 
DAm'as-c£ne, 71. [Damascenus, L.] That part of Syria of 
which Damascus was the capital. — The name of a plum, 
pronounced d&m'zn ; and now written damson, 
DXm'as-cene,* a. Relating to Damascus. Eamshato. 

DXm' ask, n. Cloth woven with flowers and figures, origi 
nally brought from Damascus, made of silk and flux, and, 
in modern times, with a mixture of cotton and wool ; — 
a red color, as that of the damask-rose 
DXm' ASK, V. a. To form flowers upon stuffs; to variegate. 
Milton. 

DXm' ASK,* a. Of the color of damask, or of the rose so 
called. Corbet. 

DXm';!i8-k££k,* r. a. To inlay iron with gold and sflver 
so as to form flowers. Perry. 

DXm'As-keen-jng, n. The art of adorning iren or steel, by 
making incisions, and filling them up with gold or silver 
wire. 

DXm'as-kIn, [dam'?is-ken, Ja. , dam'as-kin, Sm. ; da-mXs' 
k»n, JST.J n. A sabre, named from Damascus, 
DXm'^sk-PlDm, n. A small, dark-colored plum. Smart, 
DXm'^k-R6§e, 7L The rose of Damascus ; a rod rose. 
Da-mXs'sjn,* n, [Fr.] A species of woven damask with 
gold or silver flowers. Brande. 

Dame, tu [dame, Fr.] Originally, the English title of honor 
for a woman, but particularly for the mistiess of a family, 
being, by rank, a lady ; the wife of a knight or baronet. 
It is still used in English law to signify a lady. At present 
it is commonly used to denote the mistress of a family in 
humble life ; a matron ; a woman. [Sometimes used 
both in England and the U. S. to signilfy a schoolmistress.] 
BAME^VI'Q-LfiT, n. A plant Miller, 

DXm'mar,* n. (Bot,) A species of pine, called agUus, found 
in Malacca , also a resm flowing from the tree, P, Cyc, 

£» S» Aard.* ^ as Z' x os gZi — *iua> 
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DXsrif, (dim) «. a, [danmo, L.1 f» damhsd ; pp. vkumtno^ 
DAMiiSD.] To condemn ; to doom to eternal torments ; to 
cause to be etemeUy condemned ; to condemn ; to hoot 
OT hiss, as any public performance. 

n. Liability to damnation. Sectt, 
DXm^na-ble, a. Deserving damnation .‘—sometimes inde- 
cently used for odunu^pemteious. Shak. 
DXm'n^-blb-n&ss, a. The state of being damnable. 
DXm'n^-bly, od. In a damnable manner ; odiously; hate- 
fully : — it is used indecently for ezceaswdy, 
DXm-na'tiqn, n. Sentence to Aiture misery j eternal pun- 
ishment ; exclusion from divine mercy ; condemnation. 
DXm'N^-xp-RYt o. Containing a sentence of condemna- 
tion. 

Damned, (dXmd or dXm'ned) p. a. Hatefhl ; detestable ; ab- 
horred. Shak. “ Tins word, in fiiniliar language, is 
scarcely ever used os an adjective, and pronounced in one 
syllable, but by the lowest vulgar and profane: in serious 
speaking, it ought always, like cursed, to be pronounced in 
two. Thus, in Shakspeare : 

* But, oh ! what damned minutes tells he o\'r, 

‘ Who dotes, yet doubts — suspects, yet strongly loves.* ** 

fValker. 

DXm-nTf'|c, a. Procuring loss ; mischievous. Bailey. 
tDXM'Nj-F?, tJ. fl. To endamage; to injure. Spenser, 
DXm'nING,* p. a. Sentencing to perdition ; condemning. 
tpXM'NlNG-Nfiss, n. Act of causing damnation. Hammond. 
daemon,* n. (Zool) A pachydermatous animal. Kirby. 
tDXM'p-^fii.,* n, A young unmarried woman ; a damsel. 
Shak. 

tpAM-<?-9fiL'L^,* A. Same as damosel Shak. 

DXmp, a. Moist ; humid j wet ; foggy ; dejected ; sunk. 
DXmp, 71. Fog , moist air ; vapor ; dejection , depression of 
spirit. — Choke-damp is a term sometimes applied to nox- 
ious exhalations in wells and pits, usually consisting of 
carbonic acid gas. 

DXmp, V . a. [u damped ; pp. damping, damped.] To wet, 
to moisten ; to depress ; to deject ; to weaken ; to abate 
to discourage. 

DXmp'en,* (dSmp'pn) v. a. To make damp. W. Johnson. 
DXmp'br,* w. He or that which damps, checks, or discour- 
ages ; — a valve in a chimney or furnace to regulate the 
draught : — a part in a musical instrument to deaden vibra- 
tion. Francis. 

DXmp'ish, a. Somewhat damp ; moist More. 
DXmp'ish-n£ss, 71. Tendency to moisture. Bacon. 
DXmp'N£ss, 71. Moisture, humidity; fogginess. 

a- Moist; dam^ dejected; gloomy. Dneyton. 
DXm'§£L, 71. [dammseUe, Fr.] A young female ; a maiden 
a girl ; a country lass. Oay. 

DXm'§?l-Train,* n. A troop of damsels or virgins. Pope. 
Dam'^on, (dXm'zn) n. A small, black plum formerly 
written damascene. onymaWy brought from Damascus. 
IDXn, 71. [dominus, L.] The old term of honor for men, as 
we now say Master ^ Sir, or Don. Spenser. 

DXn,* n. A small truck or sledge used in coal mines. 
Braude, 

DA'na-Ite,* 71. (Min.) An arsenical sulphuret of iron. Phil- 
lips. 

pXN'BV-RlTE,* 71. (Min.) A yellowish mineral. Dana. 
Dance, e. n [danser, Fr.J [i danced; pp, dancing, 
DANCED.] To move with regulated motions of the feet, 

generally in accord with music ; to move nimbly 7b 

dance attendaucey to wait with suppleness or obsequious- 
ness. 

DAnce, V. 0 . To make to dance. JSiak. 
dance, n. A regulated movement of the feet: a gracefU] 
movement of the figure. 

DAn'cer, h. One who practises dancing. WoWm. 

DAN'cpiG, It. Act of moving with regulated and graceflil 
steps. 

DAn cjng-MAs'ter, n. One who tenches dancing. 
DAN'ciNO-SCHddL, H, A school for teaching dancing. 
DAn-de-I*I' 9 N, 7*. [dent de /um, Fr.] A perennial plant and 
yellow flower ; leimtodon : — much used for greens. 
DAn'nj-pfy* v, a. To make or form like a dandy. FTeet, 
Rev, 

DXn'pi-prXt.a. [priginally a small piece of money coined 
by Henry VII. of England.] A little fellow ; an urchin. 

DXn DDK, r. A [dandeitny D.1 Tl dandled; pp. dandling, 
dandled.] To move up ano down on the knees or in the 
hands, as an infant; to fondle; to treat like a child. 

Dan DLER, 71. One who dandies or fondles; 
pXNjDRVFF.^ ^urf at the roott of the hair of the head, 
a^o^ ^ worthless coxcomb ; 

r<«M. 

dandy ; foppishness. Qk. Reo. 

® wndy. Carhj/U. [r.] 

DXN'DY-LTNG.* N. A iittil* WnnH-tr > a •.(rlL.tit.u.A A... B 


DAwe^wort, (dfin^wUrt) n. The plant or ghnih wallwort. 
resembling the common elder. 

DInV^b, (d&n'j^r) n. Idang^er. Fr.] Exposure to death, loss;, 
br injury ; risk ; hazard ; peril ; venture. 

DAn'9^EB} t>. a. To endanger. Shak. [R.l 

DAN'^^B-LfiBS, 0 . Without hazard ; wiinout risk. Sidney. 

DIn'^i^r-oOs. 0 . Full of danger ; perilous ; hazardous. 
Dryden. Endangered ; being in danger. Forfty. {Mr I’he 
^ttor sense is local in England, and colloquial In the 

DAn'<^£B-o08-lv, ad. Hazardously ; with danger. Shak. 

DAn'^^r-oCb-nEss, tu duality of being dangerous; dan- 
ger ; peril. Boyle. 

Dan'gle, (ddng'gl) «. It. [dan^la or dxi^la. Swedish.] [i. 
dangled; pp. DANGLING, DANGLED.] To hang louse; to 
hang upon any one ; to follow. 

DXn'gle,^ V. a. To carry suspended loosely. Coioper. 

DXn'gl^r, 71. One who dangles; one who hangs about 
women. 

DXn'isM, a. Relath^ to the Danes. Milton. 

tUXNK, a.Hunekeny Germ.] Damp, humid , moist ; wet. SXdfc. 

DXnk, 71. [fDainp , moisture. Marston.) A small silver coin 
of Persia and Arabia. Crabb. 

fDXNK'jsH, (dangk'jsh) a. Somewhat dank. Wiak. 

fDXNK'isH-Nfiss, n. Moisture , dampness. Sherwood. 

DXN'NE-BB5G,*n. An ancient Danish order of knighthood. 
Brande. 

DXN'NpCK,* n. A provincial name for a hedging-glove. Farm. 
Eney. 

DA-NU'Bf-AN,* a. Relating to the Danube. Phillips. 


DXp, 

Dape, 


> V. n. To let bait fall gently into the water. Wal- 
ton. 


OANE. n. a native of Denmark. Fersteffan. 

R. Danish money; a tax levied upon the An- 
l^jfiMO^or English by the lianes ; — written alto rfaus- 


fDA-Pji.T'l-CAL,o. [dapatieusyh.] Sumptuous in cheer. Cock- 
eram. 

DXph'n?,*7i. [Sd(!)VTi.] (BoL) A genus of plants, containing 
many species, some of which are fragrant and beautiful j 
the laurel or bay-tree. P. Cije. 

DXph'nj-a,* 71. (Mm.) A kind of precious stone. Crabb. 

DXpH'NjNE,* 71. (CAem.) A bitter or acrid principle obtained 
from the daphne mezereony or daphne alpina, Brande. 

DXp' f-F^Ry n. [L.] One who serves food at table. Reeve. 

DXp'pj^r, a. [dapper, D.J Little and active , lively , spruce ; 
neat. 

DXp'p£R-lTN6, n. A dwarf, a dandiprat. AinswoHh. 

DXp^ple. a. [from apple.'\ Marked with various colors; va- 
riegated ; like a spotted or streaked apple. 

DXP'PLE, V. a. [u DAPPLED , 
streak ; to vary. Spenser. 

DXp'ple-bAy,* o. Of a bay color, marked with spots. 
Booth. 

DXp'pled,* (dXp'pld) a. Being of different colors ; streaked. 
Maunder. 

DXp'ple-grXt,* o. Gray, marked with spots ; blue-spot- 
ted. Booth. 


, pp. DAPPLING, DAPPLED.] To 


Dar, n. A fish of the English Severn ; called also dorf. 
DAre, V. n. [i. durst; pp. daring, dared.] To have 
courage ; to venture ; to presume , not to be arraid. 

DAre, V. a. [i. dared ; pp. daring, dared.] To challenge ; 
to defy ; to brave; to fVighten.— To dare larksy to catch 
them by means of a looking-glass. 

DAre, r. Defiance; challenge. Shak.-— A small fish, tho 
same as dace. Lewnscus, 
fDARB'FCL, a. Full of defiance ; bold. Shak. 

DAr'er, n. One who dares, ventures, or defies. 

Dargue,* (dUrg) n. The quantity of peat which one man 
can cut and two men wheel in a day. Farm. Ency. [Local.] 
DXr'jc,* 7l a Persian gold coin, named from Darius. 
Brands. 

darling, a. Bold ; adventurous ; fearless ; heroic ; brave. 
DAr'ing,* 7l Bold or hazardous conduct, defiance. 
Southey. 

DAr'|NG-hAr-Dy,* o. Foolhardy. Shak. [b.] 

DAr^|NG-LY, ad. Boldly ; courageously. BUerbury. 
DAR'iNG-Nfiss, 71. Boldness ; courage. 
dark, a. Wanting light ; not light ; blind ; opaque ; ob- 
scure ; not perspicuous ; ignorant ; gloomy ; dismal ; mys- 
terious; secret. 

DArk, 7L Darkness ; obscurity ; want of light. 
fDARK, V. a. To darken ; to obscure. Spenser. 
Dark^-cDl'qeed,* (.kQFvrd) a. Having a dark color. 
JodrelL 

DArk'en, (dajr|kn) v. a. [i darxened ; pp. daerenino, 
DAEXENED J To make dark ; to cloud ; to perplex ; to suUy 
DArk'en, (dkr'kn) ». n. To grow dark. * ^ 

DXrk'en-£R, (d^ykn-^rl a. He or that which darkens, 

* 7® (dkrk'ld| a. Having dark eyes. Shak, 
fDARK RouBE. n. An old word for s mad-house. Shak, 
DArk'ibh, a. Somewhat dark ; duskv. LsifUieus, 
tpARK'LjNO, a. Being in the dark. ihak. 

DArk^LY. ad. Obscurely ; blindly. 1 Cor. 
DARK'-MtNMD,aa. living a dark mind ; gloomy ; Ill- 
disposed. Baxter. ^ * 

DXek'n^m, «. Ottality or stateof being dark ; absence of 
light; obscurity; ignorance; secrecy ; wickedness. 
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DXrk'somv, c. Gloomy : obscure ; dark. Spmser* 
DXRK^-woRK^fNO, <u Working in a dark manner. Shak, 
Darkling, e. Favorite ; dear } beloved, ffatta, 

DAR'LlNOy a. A favorite ; one mucb beloved. Shak, 

DXrn, V. a. [i. DARNXD ; pp, DAaifiNo, DARNXD.] To mend 
holes by sewing in imitation of the original texture. 
D'AtLJif* n. A place that is darned. Hyde. 

DXr'n^l, n. A plant or weed, of several varieties ; rye- 
grass. FU 

DKR'V^Xy* n. A kind of cloth made at Doomick. Beaum. 
Dar'njc, n. See Dornic. 

Darn'inci, n. The act or work of one that darns. 
Da-r66',* », (BoU) The Egyptian sycamore. P. Cye. 
ID^r-rAin', (dar-ran') v. a. To prepare for combat , to range 
troops for battle j to prove. Spenaer. 

DXr're|N,» a. {Law) Corrupted from the French word 
dernier^ last ; as, “ darrein continuance^** the last con- 
tinuance. Boumcr. 

DXR'aEJN-PR¥-s£NT'M?NT,* n. (Law) The last present- 
ment of a benefice. Blackstone. 
dart, n. [dard, Fr.] A missile weanon thrown by the 
hand ; a small lance ; a spear. — A sort of fish. See 
Dar. — (Poetry) Any missile weapon. 

Dart, v. a. ft. darted ; pp. dartirq, darted.] To throw 
offensively , to throw ; to emit 
Dart, v, n. To fly swiftly as a dart. Shak. 

Dar't^rs,* n.pL [dartresy Fr.J A sort of scab or ulceration 
on the skin of lambs. Farm. Ency. 

Dart'^r, n. One who throws a dart: — a bird that feeds 
upon fish, of the pelican family. 

Dart'ing-lv,* ad. Swiftly as a dart. 

DXsh, V. a. [t. dabhed , pp. dashino, dashed.] To throw 
or strike suddenly ; to break by collision , to throw in 
flashes , to besprinkle , to mingle j to adulterate , to form 
or sketch in haste , to obliterate , to blot ; to confound j 
to surprise with shame or fear: — to build or form by 
costing small stones. London. 

DXsir, V. n. To fly ofl" the surface by a violent motion : to 
fly in flashes ; to rush , to strike, os a ship upon a rock. 
DXsh, tu Collision , infusion , a mark thus [ ] in wri- 

ting, a stroke, a blow, a flourish , an ostentatious show. 
DXsii, ad. An expression of the sound of water dashed. 
DXsii'jNa, a. Precipitate, rushing; making a flourish: 

striking with surprise. _[®*J 

DXsiiT^m,* n. Affected importance ; foppishness. Knoz. 
DAs'tard, tu a coward , a poltroon. Shak. \ 

DAs't^rd,®. a. To terrify , to intimidate. Dryden. [r.] 
DAs'TARfi-iZE, V, a. To intimidate. HowelL [r.] 
DAs'T^RD-LI-N&s^ tu Cowardliness. Barret. 
DAs'taRD-LVj a. Cowardly , mean. Sir T. Herbert. 
fDAs'T^RD-NESS, tt. Cowardliness. Hnloct. 

t DAs'TARD-V, n. Cowardliness. Archdeacon Amway. 
)Xs'y-URE,*>' TU [Sa<r6s and oipd.] (ZooL) A genus of 
carnivorous marsupials. Brande. 

DA'T4fn. pU [L., things gaven.] Truths admitted or de- 
termined. See Datum. 

DA'ta-RV» »*• [dtttanits, L.] An officer of the chancery of 
Rome, who affixes to the papal bulls Datum Romw ; that 
is, given at Rome, Bp. BedeU. — I’he employment of a 
datary. HowelL 

date, Tt. [datum^ L.] The time at which a letter is writ- 
ten ; the notation of the time and place of the delivery 
or subscription of an Instrument ; the number which 
marks the time when any writing, com, Ac., was made ; 
the time of any event ; period , age , epoch , era , end ; 
conclusion ; duration. — [dactylua.] The fruit of the date- 
tree. 

DXte, V. a. [t. DATED ; pp. dating, dated.! To note with 
the time at which any thing is written or done. 
date, V. n. To reckon , to have an origin, Bentley. 
DXT':ipD,*p. a. Marked with the time or date. 

DATE'Lis8,a. Without any fixed term. Shak. 

PAt'?R, n. One who dates writings. 

DATE'-TRfifi, TU Aepeciesof palm. 

DATH'p-EiTE,* n. (Min.) A mineral composed of silica, 
lime, and boracic acid ; found in Norway, Tyrol, &c. 
Brailde, 

Da'tive, a. [dotnuM, L.] (Cham.) Noting the third case 
of Latin and Greek nouns, relating to (flving^ and com- 
monly having the sign to. — (Lair) That is given or ap- 
pointed, as a dative executor. 

DX'T;vE,*TuThe third case of Latin and Greek nouns. Ash. 
Ttrftf, w. [LJ pl* DATA. A thing given; a proposition 
or truth granted and admitted. Blackstone, 

DA'tvm-LTne,* n. A base or honEontal line of a section, 
from which heights and depths are calculated. Tanner, 
DvtO'RI-^,'* n. (Chem.) A vegetable alkali obtained from 
the seeds of the datura etramoniuM^ stramony or thorn- 
apple. P. Cye. 

D^-TO'RJinE.* TU (Chm.) The active principle of the datu- 
ra stramomumt or thorn-apple ; datnria. Hamilton. 

DAub, V. a. [i daursd; pp. daubing, daubed.] To smear 
with somewing adhesive ; to paint coarsely ; to lay on 
gaudily or ostentatiously ; to flatter grossly. 


fDAUB, V. TU To play the h3rpocrite. Shak, 

DAub, tu Coarse painting or paint; plaster. 

DAuB'igiR, TU One who daubs ; a coarse painter. 
DAuB'tjiR-V, A daubing ; any thing artAil. l^iak 
DAuB'jmg, tu Coarse painting ; any thing adhesive 
DAub'Y> a* Viscous : j^utinous ; smeaiv. Dryden. 
Vkvfci}Bf*n.(BoL) A genus of umbelliferous plants. P, Cye 
DAugh'tj^r, (dAw'w «• The female offspring of a man 
OE woman ; a female child or descendant ; a term of tu- 
telage or kindness. 

DAugh'T5R-jn-LAw,* TU The wife of one*s son. Black- 
stone. 

DAuGU^Ti^R-Lfiss,* (d&w^t^r-ltSs) a. Having no daughter. 
Oower. 

DAUGH'T¥1^LI-Nfis8, TU The state of a daughter. More. 
DAugu^T]§:r-ly, (d&w't^r-l?) a. Like a daughter; duti- 
ful. 

Daunt, (dint) [dant, W. J. F. Ja. Sm. Wh. ; dawnt, S. E. 
K. i dawnt or dant, P.] v. a. [u daunted ; pp, daunting, 
DAUNTED.] To intimidate ; to discourage , to frighten ; to 
dismay ; to terrify ; to appall. 

Daunt'^r,* n. One who daunts. Warner. 

Daunt^l^ss, a. Fearless , not dejected. Shak. 
DXuNT'Lipss-Nks^ n. Fearlessness. 

DAu'PHiN, (daw'nn) TU [dauphtnj Fr.] The title of the 
heir apparent to the crown of France, before the revolu- 
tion of 1789. 

DAu'phin-Ess, Tt. The wife or widow of a dauphin. 
DX'vid-^e6r'9|-^n,* 1 Tt. A follower of the fanatic or 
Da'vid-ist,* \ impostor David Qeorgty of the 

16th century, who pretended to be the Messiah. Papit. 
Da'vid-sqn-ite,* tu (JlftTu) A mineral of a greenish yel- 
low color. Dana. 

DA'VfT, TU {daviOTy Fr.] (Maul.) A short piece of timber 
used in managing an anchor. 

Da'vite,* Tt. (MiTu) A fibrous sulphate of alumina. 
Brande. 

Da'v^ne,'*' r. (Min.) A silicious mineral found in the 
cavities of some masses ejected from Vesuvius. P. Cye. 
DAw, TU A bird , the jackdaw, &c. Shak. 

DAw, V. TU [tTo dawn. Drayton.] To thrive. Orose. [Local.] 
DAW'DLE, W. Tl. [l. DAWDLED ;pp. DAWDLING, DAWDLED.] 

To waste time , to trifle. Johnson. 

DAw'dle, Tt. A trifler ; a dowdier. Lloyd. 

DAw^dl^b, Tt. One who dawdles ; an idler. 

DAw'jsh, a. Like a daw. Bale. [R.] 

DAwk, tu a cant word among workmen for a hollow 
rupture, or incision, in their stuff. Mozotu 
DAwk., V, a. To mark with an incision. Mozotu 

DAWN, V. TU [u DAWNED ; pp. DAWNING, DAWNED.] To bO 

gin to show day or daylight ; to grow light ; to glimmer 
to open ; to bemn. 

DAwi^ TU The first appearance of light ; the time between 
tlie first appearance of light and the sun’s rise ; begin- 
ning ; first rise. 

DAwn'jng, Tt. Break of day. Chaucer. 

DAY, (di) TU The time between the rising and setting of 
I the sun, in contradistinction to night, c^Ied the artificial 
day; the time from noon to noon, or from midnight to 
midnight, called the natural day f the portion of time 
which elapses between two successive transits of the 
sun over the same meridian, called the astronomical day ; 
S4 hours, commencing and terminating at midnight, 
the civil day I — light; sunshine; an age; the time; 
time or season in general ; life, (in this sense it is com- 
monly plural) ; the day of contest ; the battle. — To 
win the dayy to win the contest of the day. — Day by day, 
every day. — From day to day, without certainty of 
continuance. — Days of grace, days granted by a court 
of law for delay ; also days allowed by custom, and 
sanctioned by d^ecisions of courts of Justice, for the 
delay of payment of a hill or note after the time speci- 
fied; the number in the U. S. and in England being 
generally three. — To-day, on this day. 

DAY'beam,* tu a beam of light by day. Bowrinp 
DAy’B&d, Ti. A couch for repose in the day. Shah 
DAy'BOOK, (da'bfik) n. A tradesman's journal , a book in 
which merchants, ice., make entries of their daily 
transactions. 

DAy'break, tu The dawn; the first appearance of 
light. 

DAy^ooal,* I*. The upper stratum of coal in a mine. 
Ash. 

DAy^dr£am, tu a dream, vision, plan, or scheme, con- 
ceived or formed when one is awake. Dryden. 
DAy'dbeam-{NO,* tu The act of making daydreamai 
Coleridge. 

DAy'bream-y,* a. Relating to or abounding in day* 
dreams. Colenige. 

DAy'-Fl!-](:e,* tu An animal or insect that flies by day 

DA^^ii?,* TU An tnaect which rarely lives longer than a 
day. Crabb. 

DAY^-LA-BpR, TU lAbor by the day. Miitan. 
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I)XT'-LX'B0R-'?B, «. One who works by the day. Mlton. 
Day'lIoht, (da'lll) n The h^ht of the day. Spmatr, 
Day'l1l-y> ^ A plant and transient flower , asphodel. 
DAv'-NftT,* n, A net for catching larks, martins, See, 
Crnbb, 

DAv'-PEf p,* n. The dawn of the morning. Mdton. 
Day'-ROle,* or Day'-WbIt,* n, (Law) A writ or order 
of a court permitting a prisoner to go without the bounds 
of the prison for one day. Crabb. 

DAy'-9l£ep,* n. Sleep in the daytime. JVead. 
tOXY^'MAN, (daz'm 5 in) n. An umpire or judge. Jb&. 
JJAY'spaiNO, n. The rise of the day , the dawn. Job, 
DAY'STARj^n. The morning star. 2 Pet. 

Day'-Stbeam,* n. A stream flowing by day. Bowrtntr. 
DAy'tIme, n. The time in which there la the light of 
day. 

DAy-wea'ried, (da-w6'rid) a. Weary with the work of 
day. Shak. 

fDAY'-WoM-AX, (da'wflm-vn) n. A dairymaid. Skak. 
DAy'-Wobk, (-wdrk) n. Work done or imposed by the 
day. 

fDAZE, a. a. To dazzle. Drydeiu 
Daze,* n. A glittering stone. Crabb. 

DA'ZfED. See Daisied. 

DXZ'ZLE, (d&z'zl) e. O. [l. DAZZLED, pp. DAZZLIlfO, r>Az- 

ZLED.] To overpower with light, to strike or surprise 
with splendor or brilliancy. 

DAz'ZLE, r. 71. To be overpowered with light. Shak. 
DAz'ZLE-MifiNT, n. The act of dazzling. Donne, [r.] 
DXz'ZL|N6,*p. a. Overpowering with splendor. Ash. 
DXz'ZLjNG-LY, ad. In a dazzling manner. 

Dea'con, (de'kn) n. (diacontts^ L.] One of the third or 
lowest order of the clergy of the cliurch of England , 
an ecclesiastical officer. — (Scotlawl) An overseer of the 
poor , also the m.iater of an incorporated company. 
Dea'con-£s8, (do'kii-es) ti. A female officer in the ancient 
church. Bp. Patrick. 

DfiA'coN-RY, (dS'kn-r?) ti. The office of a deacon. Good- 
win. 

D£a'C0N-shIp, (de'kn-shlp) ti. Office of deacon. Hooker. 
D£ad, (dSd) a. Depnved of life ; without breath , without 
vegetation ; lifeless ; inanimate j motionless ; dull , 
gloomy ; unemployed ; stiU ; unvaried , obscure ; having 
no resemblance of life ; obtuse , dull , not sprightly ; 
frigid ; t^teless , vapid, used of liquors , lying under the 
power of sin. — Dead lang^uage. a language that has 
ceased to be spoken. — Dead letter,, a letter remaining 
in the post-office uncalled for. — Dead tooter, the water 
that closes in with a ship’s stern. — The dead, n. pL 
Dead men Dntden. 

DKad, (dSd) n, I'lioe of CTcat stillness or gloom. South. 
tp£AD, (ded) V. n. & a. To lose force , to deaden. Bacon. 
jDEad'-Born,* a. Bom lifeless, stillborn. Johnson. 
tpEAI)'-D6-lNG, a. Destructive, killing. Spenser. 

DC ^jy-DRDiVK, a. So drunk as to be motionless. Davies 
DCad'EPT, (ded'dn) t». a. [t. deadened , pp. deadehino, 
DEADENED.] To deprive of life, to make dead, vapid, 
or spiritless. 

tDfiAD'-iiEART'ED, o. Having a faint heart. Bp. JIalL 
tpEAU'-HEART'ED-Nfiss, TI. Pusillanimity. Bp. Hall. 
DEad'jsh, a. Resembling what is dead , dull. Stafford. 
DfiAD'-KlLL'jffG, a. Instantly killing. Skak. 

DEadMjIft, n. A lift made with main strength } hopeless 
exigence, 

DEad'-LIght,* (dSdMit) ti. (H'aut.) Strong wooden posts 
or shutters put over the glass windows of the cabin as a 
defence. Brande. 

fDEAD'LHiooD, (dSd'l 9 -had) n. State of the dead. Pear- 
son. 

DEad'li-nEss n. State of being deadly. Bp. Hall. 
DEad'lY} (dSd'l?) a. Destructive; mortal, fatal, impla- 
cable. 

DEad'ly, ad. In a deadly manner ; mortally. Shak. 
DEad'lv-^Xnd-^pd,* o. Sanguinary; disposed to kill. 
Shak, 

DEad^lv-NIght-shade,* n, A poisonous, perennial 
plant. Booth. 

D£ad'-MArch,* tl a beat of drums at a funeral proces- 
sion. Booth. 

D£ad'n: 1 Pss, Ti. Want of life, vigor, or warmth ; fngidity , 
vapidness ; inactivity. 

DEad'nEt-tle, (ded'n6t-tl)Ti. A plant of several species, 
a species of nettle without stings. 

DEad'-REck'oning, (dSd'rek'njng) n. C-ATaut.) The esti- 
mation of a ship’s place by the logbwk, without observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. 

DEad'-steDck, a. Struck dead or with horror. Bp. HaU, 
DfiAD'-T6P,* n, A disease incident to young trees. Fas^ 
Ebvciy. 

DEad'-vSt-jjio,* a. Immutable or inexorable in voting. 
Cotpper. 

D£at>'-WA-t?e,* n. The eddy of water that closes in 
with a ship’s stern. Brande. 

IIDEaf, (dfif) [d«f, 8. W. P. J. E. F. Ja.K.8m.R. KmrUk, | 


1 Scott, Barday, H'arrsi dSf, fVb.] a. Wanting the sense 
of hearing; deprived of hearing, obscurely heard ; blast- 
ed; barren; unprofltable. — A deitf nut is a »ut of 
which the kernel is decayed. Chose, The pronun- 
ciation of this word is uniformly marked dbf (also 
deafen, dfiffn) by the English orthofepists ; but it is very 
common in the U, S. to pronounce n dSf, — Forby says 
that the diphthong ea in the vulgar or common laiv- 
guage of Norfolk and Suffblkj in England, “has the 
sound of long e m some cases in which it ought not to 
have it, as in deaf, dead, tread, spread,*^ &c. 

IIDEaf, (dSf) tj. fl. To make deaf, to deafen. Dryden. 

IIdEaf'en, (d6f fn) [dCf fn, S. W. P. J. E. P. Jo. K, Sm. R. 
Kennck, Scott, Barclay, JVares ; dSTn, Wb.] v. a. To de- 
prive of the power of hearing. See Deaf. 

}|DEaf'ly, (dfif fo) ad. Without sense of sounds ; ol>* 
sen rely. 

j|Dt Ar'i^Vj a* Lonely ; solitary ; far from neighbors. Ash. 
(Local, England.] 

IIDeaf'-MOte,* tu A person who is both deaf and dumb 
P. Cye. 

IIDEaf'ness, (dfifn^s) ti. State of being deaf, imperfec- 
tion in the sense of hearing ; want of ability or will to 
hear. 

D£al, ti. A part ; a portion ; a division ; a dole ; quantity ; 
degree, extent: — act of dealing cards. — (Arch.) SiimH 
thickness into which a piece of timber is cut up ; the 
wood or limber of fir or pine cut or sawed into planks or 
boards. — Deals are usually 9 inches wide, and 2^ or 
3 inches thick.— Whole deal, inches in thickness. — 
Slit deal, half that thickness. 

Deal, r. cu [t. dealt [Idealed] , pp. deatino, dealt, 
ftOEALED], — To distribute , to sc.ittiT , to throw about ; 
to give gradually ; to distribute, as cards. 

D£al, V. n. To traffic , to transact business , to act be- 
tween two persons , to intervene ; to act in any manner. 
— To deal by, to treat well or ill. — To deal in, to be en- 
gaged in , to practise. — To deal with, to treat in any 
manner, to contend with. 

IDE-Al'bXte, V. a. [dealbo, L.] To whiten, to bleach. 
Cockeram. 

Dl-al-ba'tiqn, 71. The act of whitening. Browne. [R.] 

Deal'er, tl One who deals , a trader. 

Deal'ing, n. Praitice, action, intercourse, measure of 
treatment; traffic, trading, business. 

dealt,* (dfilt) t. Sep. from Deal. See Deal. 

Deal'-Trel,* ti. The fir-tree — Deal boards are boards 
made of fir or pine. Forby. 

tD?-XM'BV-LATE, r. n. [deambido, L.] To walk abroad. 
Cockeram. 

tD¥-XM-BV-LX'Ti 9 N, TL Act of Walking abroad. Elyot. 

fDjg-XM'BV-LA-Tp-RV, a. Relating to the practice of 
walking abroad. Bp. Jforton. 

tI)E-XM'BV-LA-TQ-Ry, Tt. A plucc to Walk in. Warton. 

Dean, ti. [dccanus, L.; dean,8p.] An ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary in a cathedral or rolieginte church, being the 
head of the chapter of canons or prebendaries, and 
forming together with them a council to advise the 
bishop in the affairs of his see : — an offici'r of a college 
or literary institution. — Rural dean, a clergyman ap- 
pointed by the bishop to exercise a certain jurisdiction in 
a remote district of his diocese. 

Dean'¥R-Y, n. The office of a dean ; the revenue of a 
dean , the house of a dean. 

Dean'£ss,* n. The wife of a dean. Sterne. 

DEan'shjp, ti. The office of a dean. Warton. 

Dear, (dfir) a. Beloved; precious, costly; expensive 
valualne ; of a high price ; scarce , not plentiful. 

I DEar, (dfir) V, a. To make dear , to endear SheltoTi. 

>£AR. (dfir) 7L A word of endearment , darling. Shak, 
Dear'bqrn,* tl a light four-wheeled carnage. Adame. 
D£ar'-bought, (dfir'bawt) a. Bought at a high price. 
tD£AR'L}NG, n. A darling Spenser. 

Deae'-l6ved, (dfir'liivd) a. Much loved. Shak. 

DEaR'LV, ad. With great fondness ; at a high price. 
IDearn, (Idilm) V. a. To dam. Sherwood See Darn. 
tDEARN, (dfim) a. Lonely ; melancholy. Shuk, 

Dear'n^ss, n. Fondness , love ; scarcity ; high price. 
IDeaen'LY, fid. Secretly ; privately , mournfully, ^en 
ser. 

D£AR'-FtJE-CH4.8ED,* (-ch»st) a. Purchased at high price. 
Watts, 

DRarth, (dfirth) tl A scarcity which makes food dear ; 

want ; need ; famine; barrenness : sterility. 
tpfi-AR-Tlc'v-LATB, V. a. To disjoint , to dismember. Dia. 
D£ar'Y, tl A word of endearment ; a dear. A. HiU. 

D£a8,* ti. A seat or platform. Walter ScotL See Dais. 

Dt ATII, (dfitli) n. Extinction of life j mortalitv : decease , 
demise ; departure ; destmction ; manner of flying , the 
I image of mortality represented by a skeleton ; murder ; 

' destroyer; state of being under the power of sin or its 
consequences , damnation. — Ciril death. (Law) the stale 
of a person, who, though having natural life, has lost all 
his civil rights. 
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DCATH^-BftD,%. The bed on which a portion dies. 
D&atu'-B&ll,* n. The bell that announces death. Ooie> 
per. 

dIath'-bod-|NO, a. Portendinf death. Shak. 
DilATH'-DXNCE,* n. The dance of death. Burke. 
D&ATH'-DAaT>}Na, o. intiictiug death, oa with a dart. 
Skak. 

DfiATH'-DXy,* n. The day of dissolution. Drayton. 
DfiATii'-DfijEj^* 0 . Resembling death ; profound. Young 
DfiATii'-UE-voT'j^D,* o. Doomed to death. Fraucte. 
DiiATH'-DO-iNO,* n. Destruction. — a. Destructive. Kirby. 
DIcATfi'^DddMED,'*' (ddmd) a. Sentenced to death. Cole- 
ridge. 

tDfeATH'pOL, a. Full of slaughter} destructive. Sidney. 
fDfeATH'FOL-Nfiss, n. Appearance of death. Bp. Taylor. 

V. a. To kill or make dead. Coleridge, [r.] 
DEath'l^ss, a. Immortal, never-dying j everlasting. 
DEaTH'lIke, a. Resembling dentil. Crodhato. 
DtlATii'Li-N£.ss,'»'7i. duality of being deathly. Southey, [b.] 
J)d:ATH'LV,*_(dath'l 9 ) a. Fatal, mortal; deadly. Iloioitt. 
DEaTH’s'-Door, (dfithdM6r) n. A near approach to death. 
DE ath'-shXd-owcd, (d^tli'sliid-Od) a. Enconi passed by 
tile shades of death. Juore. 

DU: ATHS^>iAN^ n. An executioner. Shak. 
DEATli'-yTROKE,* a. The stroke of duith Coleridge. 
DdATu'-To-KEN, (d3th'to-ku) n. That which Bigmfiea 
approaching death. Shak, 

D£ath'ward, od. Toward dinth. Braum. ^ FI. 
DEatii'-War-R^nt,* (dotii'wSr-r^nt) w. (Law) An order 
for the execution of a criminal. OoLdanim. 

DliATii' WATCH, (diitli'wStsh) 71. All Insect whoso tink- 
ling noise IS imagined to pronosticate death. Quy. 
|De-AU^RATE, V. a. [deuuroj L.] To gild or cover with 
gold. Bailey. 

fDv-Au'RATE, a. Gilded. BuUokar. 

IDe-Au-rA'TIPN, 71. The act of gilding. Bailey. 

DEAVE,* or DiiVE,* a. a. To deafen, to stupefy with 
noise. JarnieiOH. [Scotland. j 

■fD]p-BXc'€ilATE, V. n. [debacchoTj L.] To rage as a drunk- 
ard. Cockerain. 

tl>£B-^c-EHA'TlpN. n A raging , a madness. Prynne. 
Dp-BA'CLE.* (dg-bi'kl) 71. [Fr.l (Oeol.) The geological or 
pristine deluge , a great riiah of waters which breaks 
down all opposing barriers. LyelL 

DI^-BAR', «. a. [l. DEBARRBO , pp. DEBARRINO, DEBARRED.} 

To exclude , to hinder , to prevent , to deprive. 
fDE-BARB', V. a. [de and barba^ L.] To deprive of the 
beard. Bailey. 

Dp-BARK', V. a. Sc n. [debarquer^ Fr.] [i, debarked ; pp. 
DEHARKINO, DEBARKED.] To land , tO gO OUt of U VOSSCl J 

to disembark. Bailey. word, though found in 

the principal English dictionaries, is little used in 
England. 

De-bab-ka'TIQN, n. The act of disembarking. 

D?*BA8E', V. a, [t. DEBASED, pp. DEC.-INQ, DEBASED.] To 

reduce from a Jiigher to a lower state , to make mean , 
to degrade , to humble ; to abase , to disgrace , to sink , 
to Vitiate , to adulterate. 

D^-base'mi^nt, n. Act of debasing, degradation. 

71. One who debases. 

Di^-bat'a-ble, a 'Fhai may be debated , disputable. 
De-bate', 71. A personal dispute, a disputation, a con- 
tention , a controversy , a quarrel , a contest. 

DC-BATE', V. a. [l. DEBATED, pp. DEBITI.IO, DEBATED.] 

To controvert; to dispute, to cont'wid for, to contest. 
PE-bAte', V. n. To deliberate , to dispute , to combat. 
PE-BATc'fOl, a. Contentions, contested , debatable. 
De-bate'pDl-LV, ad. In a contentious manner. Sher- 
wood. ' 

Di;-bAte'm?nt, 71. Controversy, contest. Shak. [r.] 
D|j:-BAT'^:R, 71. One who debates j a disputant. 
l)p-BAT'|No,* p. a. Disputing , controverting , contesting. 
D?-bAuch', 0 . a. [dibaucher, Fr.J [i. debauched, pp. 
debauchirq, debaccheo.] To corrupt, to vitiate, to 
corrupt by lewd ness , to corrupt by intemperance. 
D?-bAuch', 77. Drunkenness; excess, lewdnoss. 
D]j:-BAucil',^ V. n. To not , to revel. Young. 
Di^-bAuched',* (d 9 -bAucht') p. a. Corrupted j vitiated by 
debauchery. 

Dii:-BAucH']|fD-L.V, ad. In a licentious manner. Cowley. 
Pip-BAUCH'^iD-Nfiss, 71. Intemperance. Bp. JiaU. 
D£:b-au-ch£c', (d5l>-9-8h3') Tu One addicted to debauch- 
ery ; a lecher , a drunkard. 

D?-bAuch'£K, n. One who debauches. 

D^-rAuch'^r-V? n. Act of debauching; state of being 
debauched , excess ; iowdness. 

D^:-bAuoh'm^NT, 71. Act of debauching. Bp. Taylor. 

tSl-BfiL'LiTE, 1 ^ To conquer. Bacon, 

|DJSb- 9 L-lA'TI 9 N, »». Act of conquering in war. Sir T. 
More. 

D?-BftNT'VR®> (d 9 -b£nt'yvr) ti. [debenture L., from debeo.] 


(Law) A writing acknowledging a debt. When given by a 
public treusurer, it entitles the holder to a sum of money 
from the state , if given by an officer of customs, it en- 
titles the holder to a drawback of duties, on exporting 
thego^s l^nr which duty has been paid. 

D$-B£NT'VRED, (d^bSnt'yyrd) a. Noting such goods as 
are entitled to debenture. 

^£b'il£, a. [debilu^ L.l Weak : feeble. Shak. 
D¥-bIl'j-tate, e. a. [debilUoy L.] [u debilitated; pp. 
DEBiLiTATfHa, DEBILITATED.] To enfeeble } to woakeu ; 
to enervate. 

D?-bIl'|-tAt.£u,* p. 0 . Enfeebled ; weakened. 
D%.-bIl-i.ta'tic>n, n. Act of weakening. K. Charlea. 
D^-BiL^i-Ty, n. Weakness, fbebleness ; languor. 

DfiB'lT, fdSb'jt, F. K. Sm. Wb. i dS'bjt, Jo.] n. {debctyd6bit. 
Fr.] Money due for goods sold on credit ; the left hand 
page of a leger. Burke. 

DEB^IT, tJ. ri. fl. DFBIlED;pp. DEBITirrO, DEBITED.] To 

charge with debt , to enter an account on the debit side 
of a book. 

D£b'it,^ o. Relating to debts, or showing what debts are 
due : — a term used in bookkeeping. Qrahb. 

t D£B'i-TQR, 71. Debtor. Shak. 

)i]-Bi-TO-M|-Ni-zA'TipN,* 7». The act of freeing from bi- 
tumen. Sdiman. 

tD?-BolSE', 0 . a. To debauch. Gayton. 
fDiii-Boisc', 71. One given to intempenince. Butler. 
fDc-BolSH', V. a. To debauch. Burton. 
tDE-BoIt>T', V. a. To debauch. Donne. 

D6b-o-nAib', (dSb-Q-nir') a. [lUbonnairey Fr.] Elegant, 
civil, Well-bred, gay, sprightly* Spenser. 
tD£B-p-NAiR')-TV, n. Elegance of manners. Donne. 
DCb-p-nAir'lY, ad. Elegantly , WMtIi a genteel air. Ford. 
DhB-p-NAiR'Npsa, 7u Civility ; complaisance. Sterne, [e.] 
tD£-B6sH'. V. a. To debauch. Shak. 

D^-BdupHS (d^-bdsh') v. n. I’o march out of a wood, a 
narrow pass, or a defile. 

DEBOUCliEy* (da-b6-slia') n. [Fr.] An opening ; demand or 
market fur goods. Hawson. 

DEBoucHUMBy* (da-bd-sJlur') n. [Fr.l The mouth or 
opening of a river or strait. Macdonnet, 

DEBRiHy* (d^h-te^) n. [Fr.] (GeoL) Fragments of rocks, 
boulders, gravel, or sand, detached from the siiiiiinits 
and sides of mountains , ruins ; rubbish. Buckland. 
DJIbt, (del) n. [debiturriy L.] 7’hnt which one person owes 
to another ; due; obligation. — (Late) A species of con- 
tract by which the right to a sum of money is mutually 
acquired and lost ; an action for recovering a debt. 
DCbt'^:u. (dSt't^d) a. Indebted. Shak. [R.] 

Debt-ee',* (d3t-3') 71. (Law) A person to whom a debt is 
due. Blackstone. 

i DtBT'jL^ss, (dCt'les) c. Free from debt. Chaucer. 
IfiBT'pR, (dSt'tyr) 71. One wlio owes money or a debt , 
one who is indebted , one side of an account-book. 
tD£B-VL-Ll"TipN, (dSb-yl-lish'yu) a. A bubbling. Bailey. 
DEBXJTy (da-b6') n. [Fr ] An entrance upon anything, 
first attempt , first step . first appearance. 

DEBVTANTy* (deb-3-Uiig') 71. [Fr.] One who makes a 
debut ; one who appears for the first time before the pub- 
lic. Qu. Rev. 

D£c'a-£3h6rd, (dSk'^-kord) n. [deVa and An an- 

cient musical instrument of ten strings , something hav- 
ing ten parts. 

DfijO-A-jCHoRB'pN, n. Some as decachord. Watson. 
PCc-a-cO'mi-nAt-ed, 0 . [decacuminatusy L.] Having the 
top cut off. BaUcy. [R.] 

I)tc'A-DXL,* a. Consisting of tens. Smart. 

DLc'ade, 71. [d£xa.] The sum or number of ten ; ten books ; 
ten days ; ten parts. 

» D^:-ca'dence,* tl Decay , decadency. BowIm. 
D£-ca'di§:n-cv, [d^-ka'den-s?, S. W. P. J. K. Sm. R. ; 
dfik'^-dSn-s?, Ja^ n. Dec.iy , fall. Swinburne. 
DCc'^-dIst,* 71. A writer of decades. Blount. [R.j 
D£c'A-fl-PN, n. [SCku and >(.)i/(a.j A geoinetncaJ figure 
having ten sides and ten angles. 

D£c'a-GRAm,* n. [dicagrammcy Fr.] A French weight 
of ten grains. Smart 

D£c-A-P^N'i-AN,* a. (BoU) Tenfold feminine; — applied 
to plants having ten pistih. Smart. 

Dfio-^-H£'»RAL,* o. Having ten sides. Smart. 
D£c-A-H£'DRpN,* 71.; pi. DECAIIEDRA. A figure having 
ten bases or sides. Smart. 

D&c’ ^-Ll-TKEy* n. A French measure of ten litres. 


D^-cXn'p-pIsT, 7L An expounder of the decalogue. Greg- 
ory. 

D£c'a-l5oue, (dSk'Hlig) «• fdcxuX'iyog.l The ten com- 
mandments given Iw God to Moses on Mt. Sinai. 

De-cXm'e-ePn,* V. [^Ua and ^Vloa.] A book or work di- 
vided Into ten parts or books, as the Decameron of Boc- 
caclo, consisting of tales supposed to be related, in turn, 
during ton days. Brandt. 

DP.c-.S^-ME-TREy* n. A French measure of ten metres. 
Smart 
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Oq-cIkf', n. [c««imper, Fr.J Ft d*caiip»d j pp. p*- 
CAMPINO, DBCAUPsu.J To shlfi the camp; to move off. 
Toiler, 

Pp-cXMP^MEBTT, It. Act of decamping ,* movement. 

D^-ca'nai., [d^-ksi'n^l, Ja. R, Toddi dSk'- 
9-n»l, Sm. fVb. { dfi'kfli-nal, R,] a. [decanusy L.] Pertain- 
ing to a deanery ; sot over ten canons or prebendaries. 
D9-cXn'dr}-^n,* a. (BuU) Having ten stumena. Smart, 
V^~cXv'jmo\ja* a. (Rot.) Having ten stamens. P Oyc, 
D?c-Xn^ov>EAR,* a. Having ten angles. Oner, 

D?-cXnt', V. a, [decayUare, lU [i. dkcantsd ,pp. dbcakt- 
iNo, DECAivTSD.] To oour OH gently. fVotton, 
tD^-cXN'TATE,* a. a. To decant. Baxter, 
bfic-AW-TX'TipN, n. Act of decanUng ; a pouring off. 
1 )E-cAn't?r, n. One who decants j a glass vessel for 
liquor, or for receiving liquor decanted. 
Pp-cXpH'yL'LoOs,* a. {But.) Ten-leaved. Crahb. 
P?-cXp'|-TATE, V. a [dccapito.L.] [u occapitatbo ; pp. 

DSCAPiTATiito, DECAPiTATJBo.J To behead. Evelyn, 
Dp-cAp-I-Ta'tiqn, n. A beheading. .Archdeacon Arnway, 
P£c'a-p6d,* n. (ZooL) A species of cephalopoda, an an- 
imal having ten locomotive or prehensile appendages, i 
Brande. 1 

D£c'a-p6d,* o. Having ten feet P. Cyc. 
D^-CAR'BON'ATE,* V. a. To decarbonize. Dr. Alien. [R.] 
D¥-cXr-B9-nj-za'ti<?n,* n. The act of decarbonuing. 

Brande, \ 

D|1-CAR'B9N-1ze,* V. a. [t. OECARBorrtZED ; pp. decarbon- 
iziso, decarbonized.] To deprive of carbon. P. Cyc. 
D¥-CAR'D|-NAL-iZE,* V. o. To deprive of the rank of car- 
dinal. Hutnell. 

Dfic'A-aTlcH, (dek'a-8tlk) n. [oUa and cn'xoj.] A poem 
of ten lines. HovselL 

D£c'a-style, [dCk'a-etll, Jo. K. Sm.; d^-kis'tl, Crabb. 
Ask.\ n. Ko and o^rvAoj.] {Arch.) An assemblage of 
ten pillars; a building of which the portico has ten 
columns. 

Dfic-A-syt-l.XB'lc,'*' a. Having ten syllables. Brande. 


D?-cay', V. CL To impair , to bring to decay. SbaJtc. 
DjIP-cay', (d^-ka') n. Decline , gradual failure , corruption , 
putrefaction , loss of strength, wealth, rank, excellence, 
or perfection. 

P?-cayed',* (d$-kadO p. «• Fallen to decay j grown 
worse. 

D^-cXY'l?D-it£ss, n. State of being impaired. 

Di-cAY'^R, n. One who decays ; cause of decay. 
De-cay' 1NO, s. Act of declining, decline. 

DCn'cA-NV,'^ 0. Relating to the Deccan in Hindostan. 
Earnskaw, 

De-ciease', (doses') n. [decesnUf L.] Death ; departure 
from life. 

DE-C^AaE', (d^-ses') V. n. [t. deceased ; pp. decxasino, 
UECEASBo.l To die , to depart from life. 

D^-cEased',* (U§-8e8t') p. a. Dead ; having departed from 
life. 

D¥-c£'D¥NT,* n. (Pennsylvania law) A deceased person. 
Bouvier. 

D?-ce'D¥WT,* a. Departing 5 going away. Aoh. [r.] 
Di^-cfilT^, (d^-sCt') n. [deceptCy old Fr.j Fraud , a cheat ; 

stratagem; artiiice ; deception, duplicity , guile, art. 
D^-c£it'fCJL, a. Full of deceit, fraudulent; fallacious; 
delusive. 

D?-c£it'fCl-i:.T» Fraudulently; with deceit. 
D^-cfiiT'FOLr-Nfiss, iL The quality of being deceitfnl. 
D]p-cfilT'L?S8, a. Without deceit. Bp. Hcdl. 
D?-c£iv^a-ble, a. That may b^deceived; deceptible. 
D^-cEJV'4i~BLE-N&ss, n. Liahiliij to deceotion. 

D?-c£ive', (d^-sCvO V, a. [diueotTy t’r.J (^i. deceived , 
pp. DECEiTiNo, DErEivED.J To caiise to mistake, to d»*- 
lude ; to misled ; to beguile ; to impose upon ; to mock , 
to fkil ; to deprive 1^ stealth. 

Djp-c£ived^,^ (d^-sSv'?d or d^-sSvd') p. a. Imposed upon ; 
deluded. 

D?-c£iv'?r, (d^Sv'^r) n. One who deceives. 
D^-cEiv'jn 6, (d^s€v^ing) n. Deception , act of cheating. 
Di?-cfiM'B¥R, «. [L.] [Among liie early Romans, the 
tenth month , now,] the twelfth and last month of the 
year. 

DE-c?M-DtK^TXTE,* a. Having ten teeth or points. Swart, 
D^J-cJSm'fjd,* a. (BoL) Cleft tenfold. Smart 
D£-c?m-l6c'v-Lar,* a. Having ten cells or seeds. Smart 
Dip-ct:x'Pif-D^Lf a, [decempeda, L.J Ten feet in length. 
Bailey. fR.] 

DK-CKWYiRy n. [L.] pL L. Eng. pr- 

c&JtPrfRif. One of the ten governors of Rome. The 
Attgiicized plural dccemvtre Is authorized by rei^ctable 
usage. Otbbon. 

D^-CEM'vj-EXi*, a. Belonging to a deceravlrate. WoUan. 
D9-CiM'V|-RATE, n. The dignity and office of the decem- 
virimf Borne ; any body of ten men. j 

fDf'CViroE, n [dieenee, Fr.j Decency. Sprat 


> counteract a charm ; 


D¥-CAY', (d?-kaO tJ- n. fdrehoir, Fr.] [l decayed , pp. 
decatino, decayed.] lose excellence, to decline, 
to rot , to putrefy. j 


Dfi'c^N-cy, n. Propilety of form, appeamnoa, or manner, 
decorum, becoming ceremony, suitableness; modesty ' 
not cibalury. 

D?-c£N'Nf-Ey,* TL A period of ten years ; a tithing con- 
sisting of ten families. Fielding. 

D¥-€£N^Mf-,^L, a. Idecenmum^ D.] Happening every ten 
years ; continuing ten years. 

D^-cJEn'np-v^iL, \ a. [deeem and aarew, L.] Relating to 
Dy-cfiN'NQ-VA-RV, ( the number nineteen. Holder, [b.] 
DjQ'cyNT, a. Becoming, decorous; proper; lit; suitable; 

modest , comely : grave. 

DE'c£NT-Ly, ad. In a decent or proper manner. 
D£^C£NT-Nfis8, n. Bocomlngnoss ; decency. [R.] 
fD^-cfip-Tj-BlL'i-Ty, M. Liableness to be deceived. Olanr 
viUe, 

tDy-cfip'xi-BLE, a. Liable to be deceived. Browne. 
D9-c£p'TigN, n. [deeeptiOy L.] Act of deceiving; state of 
being deceived , delusion , cheat ; fraud. 
tD¥-C£p'Tiovs, (-8h\is) a. Deceitful. Sliak. 

Dj|?-c£p'TJVE, a. Deceiving , deceitful , misleading. 
Djp-cfip'TjVE-LV,* ad. In a deceptive nianner, JST.A. Rev. 
D£<?'£P-T9-Ry, Jdfi8'?p-tyr-?, fV. Ja. ; de-86p'tur-9, S. P. 

K. Sm. fFb.\ a. Tendingto deceive , deceptive. iOnley. [k.] 
tDp-eJERN', {dyi-sfcrn') v. a. [decemo, L.] To judge. Cran- 
mer. 

[Dy-efiRPT', a. [decerptusy L.] Cropped , taken off. BaUey, 
tD?-c£RP'Ti-BLE, a. That may be taken off. Bailey. 
D?-cfeRP'TipN, n. The act of cropping off. OUinviUe. [R.] 
D£-C£R-tA'ti 9N, n. [decertatiOy 1..J A disjmte. Bailey, 
tp^i-cCs'siQN, n. idceeifsiOy L.] A iiepurture. Scott 
D^:-ciiarm', V. a. [dechamier. Fr.] To counteract a charm ; 
to disenchant. Harvey. [R.j 

D^-EHRlsT'iAN-iZE,* V. o. To tum from Christianity 
Smart 

D£-ciD'A-BLE, a. Capable of being determined. Jone.<i. 
Dp-ClDE', V. a. fdeetdoy L.] [i. decided ; pp. decidino, 
DECIDED.] To fix the event of, to determine , to settle ; 
to conclude on , to resolve. 

Dy-ciDE', V. n. To determine ; to conclude. OlanvUlo, 
VV-ciD'j^Dy* p. a. Determined , clear, unequivocal. 
DE-clD'£D-Ly, ad. In a determined nianner, clearly. 
D£9^1 -d£nce, il a falling off, decadency. Browne. [R.] 
Dy-ciD'£R, n. One who docides or dolermlnea. 
Dfep-l-DO'l-Ty,* n. Dociduousness. Keith. fR.] 
Di;-cId'v-oDs, (d^Id'v-us) a. [deciduuSyL,,'] Falling off 
every season, as the leaves of trees ; not evergreen ; not 
permanent , falling , not perennial. 

Dp-ctD'V-oDs-NjE.ss, n. duality of being deciduous. 
D£9 'J-orXM,* n. See Dbcaoraii. 

Dfip'lLE,* n. {Astrol.) An aspect of two planets when dis- 
tant from each other tbirty-six degrees. Crabb. 
Dfip'i-MAL, a. Numbered by ten , multiplied by ten.— 
Decimal fractionsy fractions which have for their denom- 
inator 10, 100, 1000, Ac., or some iK>wer of JO. 

n. A tenth ; a decimal fractioa Ency. 
Dfip'l-MAXE, V. a. [dccimusy L.] [u decimated ; pp. deci 
MATiNO, DECIMATED.] To tithc ; to lake the tenth, to 
select by lot every tenth soldier or man, as for dcatii or 
punishment. 

Dfip-i-MA'TiQN, n. Act of decimating ; a lithmg. 
DEv'f-MA-TpR, n. One who decimates. 
D£.fJ'i~M6~SSx'T0y n. [L.] Bixteen-fold size — A hook 
IS in decimosexto when a sheet is folded into IG leaves. 
D£-ci'pJipR, (d9-Bi'fer) v. a. [dcchiffrery Fr.] [i. de- 
ci rHEREo , pp. deciphering, deciphered.] To expl'ua 
that which is written in ciphers , to unfold , to unravel ; 
to explain. 

D¥-cFpu£R-a-ble,* a. That may bo deciphered. Oent. 
Mag. 

D£-cFph?r-£R, n. One who deciphers. 

I D^-ci'pn?R-£88,* n. A female who deciphers. Byrom. 
Dje-ci'piiyR-lNO,* n. The act of explaining or unfold- 
ing. Month. Rev. 

Dy-cFpHyR-ad^NT,* r. Act of deciphering. Fo. Qtu 
Rev. [k.] 

D^-cT^'ipN. (d^-sTzh'yn) n. [d<^cwion, Fr.] Act of de- 
ciding , determination of a difference, a doubt, or an 
event; conclusion; firmness ; judgment. [|Seporation ; 
division. Pearson.'j 

Dy-cI'8|VE, a. Having power to decide ; determining , con- 
clusive; positive ; absolute ; convincing. 

D£-cF8|VE-Ly, od. In a decisive manner. 
D?-crsjVE-N£8s, n. 7’be quality of being decisive. 
Dp-cI'8p-RV, a. Abie to determine. Sherwood. [R.] 

D£ck, V. a, (i. DECXEo , pv. deceing, dbckeo.] lo cover , 
to dress , to array ; to adorn ; to embellish ; to decorate. 
D£ck. n. The floor of a ship: — a pack of ci&rds. 

D£ck'£B, n. One who decks ; a coverer : as, a taile-ieeker, 
— A dembU-deckery two-decker y or three-deckery a ship hav- 
ing two decks or three decks. 

I D£ck'inp, r. Act of adorning ; ornament. 

I Dy-CLAlM^ v.n. [declamoyh.] [u OKOhAiUMD } pn. nmctAiu- 
tnoy obceaimeo.I To harangue ; to speak rnetorlcaliy ; 

I to utter declamation or an haran^e ; to invei|^. 
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D'^-OhXsWy V, a. To deliver rhetorically. CfTo advocate. 

D^-CLAlM^lJiRy n. One who declaims ; harangner. 

n. An harangue ; declamation. 
D£o-LA-MA'Tipiv, n. Act of declaiming; harangue: an 
exercise in speaking or oratory. 

D£c'LA-MA-Tpa, n, A declaimer. Sir T. ElyoU [r.] 
DJj-ciiXM'^-TQ-Ry, 0. Being in the style or manner of dec- 
lamation, or of an harangue ; rhetorical, but inflated or 
vehement ; addressing the passions. 

Di^-clAr'vbLiE, o. That may be declared or proved. 
DCc'l^-rXnt,* iu One who declares. Sir fV. Scott. [R.] 
Diic-LX-RA'TiQN, n. Act of declaring; that which is de- 
clared ; a proclamation; affirmation: an explanation. — 

( iMtc) A legal specification or recora of the cause of ac- 
tion by the plaintiff against the defendant. 
Dc-clXr^,^-t1vb, a. Making declaration; explanatory, 
making manifest ; expressive. Oreto. 

Dr:c-LA-RA'TpR,* n, {Scotch Urn) An action by which a 
prayer is made for something to be declared in favor of a 
person. Crabb. 

Di^-clAr'a-tp-ej-lv, ad. In the form of a declaration. 
Browne. 

Dr.-CLAR'A-TQ-Ry, a. Affirmative; declarative; not prom- 
issory , not decretory. — A declaratory laWyB. new act con- 
firming a former law. Tdlotoon. 

I>i;-CL.Are^, V. a. [declarOy L.l [c decla.reo; pp. oeclar- 
iNO, DECLAHED.l To make Known , to tell openly, to j 
publish, to proclaim , to state, to affirm , to assert; to 
aver , to pronounce , to protest , to testify ; to utter ; to 
manifest , to reveal. 

DB-CLARE^ tj. n. To make a declaration , to proclaim. j 
DiP-clAred',* (d?-kUrd') p. a. Avowed , procKuined: — 
real or actual , as, the declared value of merchandise. See 
Oh riciAi. Value. 

Dj^-clAr'i^d-ly, ad. Avowedly, openly. Bp. Taylor. 
D?-cjl,Ar'?d-n£ss,* a. State of being declared. More. 

I D^;-clAre'M?nt, n. Discovery , declaration. Browne. 
)^>Ci.AR']pR, n. One who declares , a proclaimer. 
De-clAr'inq, n. Publication, declaration. 

DE-cLftN'sipN, n. Tendency to fall ; decline ; declina- 
tion ; descent. — (Cfram.) The inflection or changes in 
the terminations of nouns. 

D?-CLlN'i),-BLE, a. That may be declined. 

Dfic'Lj-NATE,* a. (Bot.) Curved downwards. P. Cyc. 
l)fic-L|-NA'TipN, n. The act of declining, decline; de- 
scent ; decay ; deviation from rectitude. — Decimation of 
a celestial body^ (j9stron.) the angular distance of the 
body, north or south, from the equator. — Declination of 
the magnetic needle^ the deviation of tlio axis of a magnetic 
needle from the astronomical meridian. 

DEc'LI-nA-TPR, 71, An instrument for taking the declina- 
tion of stars , an instrument used in dialling for taking 
angles. 

1|D?-CLIN'A-T0-Rr, [d^-klln'^i-tur-q, fT. J. F. Jo. Sm.; d?- 
kll'n^-tyr-pj S* f dek'hn-a'tyr-?, AT.] n. An instrument 
used in dialling ; a declinator. 
j|D¥-cLlN'vTp-RV,* a. (Law) That turns from, or Is not 
hable to ; — applied to a plea of exemption. Blackstone. 
D^:-clTnvtOre,» n. The act of declining ; a refusal. Dr. 
Win. Robertson, [r.] 

D^-clIne', V. n. ^eclinoy L.] [i, declined j pp. declin- 
iNo, DECLINED.] To loan , to ileviate ; to run into obliqui- 
ties , to shun ; to sink , to decay , to droop. 

D? olIne^ t>. a. To bend downward , to bring down ; to 
shun ; to repel ; to reject , to refuse , to vary or inflect, as 
words, through their forms. 

D^-ceIne', n. State of tendency to the less or worse; 

diminution ; decay ; loss of vigor , consumption. 
Dp-olIn'^:r,* r. One who declines : — a species of dial. 
Francis. 

D?-CLlv'}-Ty, 71. [declivis, L.] Inclination reckoned down- 
wards, as is reckoned upwards , gradual descent. 

D?-CLi'vovs, a. Gradually descending ; sloping. 

D4:-c 50T', r» a. [decoquo, decoctam^ L.J [i decocted; pp. 
DECOCTING, decocted.] To prepare by boiling, to digest 
by the heat of the stomach , to boil in water, so as to 
draw out the strength of. 

|Dp-c6oT'i-BLE, tt. That may be boiled. Badey. 
1>?-c6c'ti9N,7i. Act of decocting; a boiling; matter boiled. 
D^-c6c'TiVE,* a. Having power to decoct. Smart. 
tp^-c6cT'VRE, (d^-kSkt^yyr) n. A decoction. Badey. 
D¥-c6It',*». A gang-robber in India. Jlfalcom. flee Dacoit. 
Dj^-o 6 i.'lAte, [d9-k51'5t, Jo. Sm. R . ; d^-kSTat or d6k'9- 
lit, if. f d^kVlAt, Wb.] V. a. [decollo^ L.] [». okcollat- 
KD ; pp. oBOULLATiNQ, DECOLLATED.] To Dehead. Burke. 
Dfic-pL-iiA'TlpN, n. The act of beheading. Browne. 
D^-o6l^PR,* V. a. [(.decolored; pjt>. decoloring, de- 
colored.] To take color from ; to deprive of color, 
Bremde. 

Dip-c6L'9a-XTE,^ V. 0, To deprive of color; to*decolor. 
Phil. Mag. 

n, [decoloratiot L.J Act of decoloring ; 
absence of color, Ferrand. [R.] 


De-cOl'pr-Ize,* V. 0, To deprive of coknr : to decolor 
P/uL Mag. 

D£-cpM-FOi|^' A'BLB,* a. Capable of being decomposed, Urot 
De-CPM-pO^E', V. a. Idieomposer. Fr.J [t, oEcoMrosEo ; 
pp, DBOOMrosiNO, DficoMPOBED.J Tu sej-amte. as the 
constituent parts of a body ; to resolve into original ele- 
ments ; to decompound ; to dissolve. Kirwan. 
Dfi-cQM-PogE',* o. n. To resolve into elementary particles. 
Ure. 

D£-opM-Pd9')TE, a. Compounded a second time. Bacon. 
D?-cOM-P9-§i''TipN, (-alsb'vn) a. Act of decomposing ; 

a resolution into original elements : separation of parts. 
De-CP m-P^Dnd^, V. a. [decompono, L.] [l deooupoundeo ; 
pp. DECOMPOUNDING, DECOMPOUNDED.] To CompOUnd 

anew. Mewion . — i'o resolve a compound into simple 
parts , to decompose. 

De-cpu-poOnd', o. Compounded a second time. — (BoU) 
Twice pinnate. 

DE-cpM-PoOND',^-BLE, o. Liable to be decompounded 
tDfec'p-RA-MfiNT, 71. Ornament: embellishment. Bailey. 
Dfic'p-RATE, V. a. [dccorof L.] [i. decorated ; pp. deco- 
rating, DECORATED.] To omament j to adorn ; to embel- 
lish ; to beautify ; to deck. 

D£c-p-RA'TipN, n. Act of decorating; ornament; embel- 
lishment. 

D£c'p-R-y.-TlVE,* a. Bestowing decoration. C. Lamb. 
Dfic'p-RA-TpR, n. One who decorates. 
flDt-co'Roys, or Dlic'p-RoDs, [d^-ks'rys, S. W. J. F. .fa. 
Sm. R. Johnson. Dyche^ Barduy^ Rees , d€k'9-rils, P. E. 
Wb. A^h, dek'9-rus or d^-kO'rys, K.\ a. [decorus, t..] 
Decent, suitable to a character, becoming; proper; fit. 

“ An uneducated English speaker is very apt to pro- 
nounce this word with the accent on the first syllable, 
according to the analogy of his own language ; but a 
learned ear would be as much shocked at such a depart- 
ure from classical propriety, as in the words sonorous and 
canorous. When once the mere English scholar is set 
right in this word, he will be sure to pronounce dedcco- 
rons with the accent on the penultimate likewise ; and 
when he is told that this is wrong, because that syllable 
in the Latin word is short, he will not fail to pronounce 
indecorous With the antepenultimate accent , but what 
will be his surprise, when he is mfonned that this too is 
wrong, because the penultimate syllable in Latin is long 1’* 
Waiter. See Indecorous. 
ljDii,-co'ROVs-LY, ad. In a becoming manner. 
1 )V-cor't;-cate, V. a. [decortico, Ij.] [i. decorticated; 

pp. DECORTICATING, DECORTICATED.] To dlVCSt Of tho 

bark , to peel ; to strip. Arbuthnot. 

Dp-coR-T|-cA'TipN, 71. Act of peeling or stripping the 
bark or husk. Cockeram. 

D£-c6'rvbiI, 71. [L.] Becoming formality; decency; pro- 
priety, order. 

(d^-kdV) V. a. [u decoyed ; pp. decoying, db 
coYED.j To lure into a net, cage, or snare , to entrap ; to 
entice : to allure , tu tempt , to seduce ; to inveigle. 
Dj^-coi'y n. Allurement to mischief, temptation. 
D^-cbf'-DOcK, n. A duck that lures others. Mortimer. 
Dip-Cofi'-MAN,* n. One who decoys or allures. Pennant. 
D^-<;r£ase', (d^-krgsO v . n . [decreseOy L.] [i. decreased* 
pp. DECREASING, DECREASED.] To grow Icss ; to bo dimin- 
ished : to lessen ; to dimmish , to subside. 

Dp-CREASE', V. a. I'o make less , to dimmish. Daniel. 
D^-crease', (d^-krSs') tl Act of lessening, diminution; 
the wane of the moon , the time when the visible face 
of the moon grows less. 

De-CREE', V. n. [decerno, deerctUTW, L.] [t. decreed , pp. 
DECREEING, DECREED.] Tu make an edict , tu appoint by 
edict. 

D^-CRfifi', V. a. To doom or assign by a decree ; to ordain. 
Dp-CRE£', 7L An edict ; a law , a proclamation ; an esUib- 
lished rule. — (Law) A determination of a suit ; the judg- 
ment of a court of equity on a bill preferred. — ( Caaort 
law) An ordinance, enacted by the pope with the advice 
of his cardinals. 

D^:-cr£e'a-ble,* o. That may be decreed. Vernon. 
De-CRE'?R,* 71. One who decrees. Goodwin. 

D^-cr£et',* 7l (Scottish law) A judgment ; a sentence. 
Brandt. 

D£c'R¥-m£nt, 71. {decrementnmy L.l Gradual decrease, 
diminution , the small part by whicn a variable quantity 
becomes less and less. 

! D¥-cr£p' 1T, a. [decrepitus^ L.] Wasted and worn out witl 
age ; in the last stage of decay. This word is often 
written and pronounced, inaccurately, decreptdf as, “An 
old decrepid man.” Dryden. “ He seemed so docrepidy as 
well as aeaf.” WUberforce. 

D^-CRfiP'l-TATE, V. a. [decrepoy L.] ft. decrepitated ; 
pp, decrepitating. oECREPi rATEo.j To roast or calcine 
in a strong heat, witli crackling, as salt. 
D^i-CRfiP'i-TATE,'*' V. Tt. To crackle by heat, or over a fire. 
Ure, 

D^:-cr£p-I-tA'tipn, ti. Act of decrepitating ; a crackling 
noise, as made by salt heated. 
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Di;^^Rttp'TT>N£sS) n. Decrepitude. Sentley, [R*] 
DP-CR&p'j-TOde, n. Last Btage of decay j old age. 
l>l?-CRlt8'C¥NT, fl. Growing leaa, decreasing. 
Dc-CRfi'T^L, rd9-krS't?l, & P. E. F. K. Snu JR, Wb.f 
d^-kr6'i»l or dSk'r?-!?!, iV, Jo.] n. A decree of the pope j 
a book of decrees or edicts. 

Di^-CB£'T^I., a. Pertaining to a decree. AyUffe, 
tD?-CR£'Ti<?N, n. A growing less ; decrease. Ptorson, 
De-crE'tjst, n. One who la versed in the decretal. Ay~ 

Djp-CRfi'TiVE,* 0 . Making a decree; disposing. Jokn^ 

B0K, 

Dfic'R?-Tp-R|-LV, ad. In a definitive manner. Goodman. 
D£c'R]^-Tp-RV, [dSk'r^-tur-^f H. fV. P, J, F. Jo. K. Sm. R. 
fVb . ; d 9 -kr 6 'tyr- 9 , E. Asfu] a. Judicial , definitive ; crit- 
ical, having some definitive event. Browiu. 
fDi>.CRE w', (-krdO V. n. [dtcrwe, Fr.] To decrease. Sfpenser. 
DJp-CRpAL, ?i. Act of decrying, loud condemnation, clam- 
orous censure. 

Dfc-CKi'CR, »*. One who decries or censures. 

•fI)]^-cRO\vN', V, a. To deprive of a crewn ; to discrown. 
JJakeioUL 

fDE~CKO\Vy^jKOy n. Act of discrowning. Overbury. 
tOfic-RVS-TA'TiQN, n. An uncrusting. Cotgrave. 

I)?-CR\', V. a. [decrier, Fr.] [t. ukcricd , pp. decryiwo, 
DECRIED,] To cry down , ^o censure , to clamor against, 
to disparage , to detract from , to traduce ; to depreciate. 
fDkc-V-BA'Ttgiv, n. Act of lying down. Eoclyn. 
Dij:-cPM'B^:KfCE, ) n. [decumbo^ L.] The act of lying down, 
Dti;-cijM'B?N-cy, I prostration. Browne, 

D¥-cOm'B¥NT, o. Lying or le.ining, recumbent. — (Bot.) 

Prostrate, but rising again. P. Cyc. 

D^:-cftM'BigNT-Ly,* ad. In a decumbent manner. Dr. AU 
Un, 

D?-cDm'bi-tObe, %, (Med.) The time at which a patient 
takes to his bed. — {Astrol.) An aspect of the heavens from 
which an astrologer draws prognostics of recovery or 
death. 

D6c'V-RBE, (dfik'u-pl) a. [^decuplm^ L ] Tenfold. Browne. 
Dfic'V'PLE,* n. A number ten times repeated. Smart. 
DJBc'V-plb,* V. a. To increase to a tenfold proportion. 
Bruges. 

D?-ciFRi-9N, n. [decurio, L.] A commander over ten men. 
TenaUe. 

D^:-caR'R?NT,* a. (Bot.) Running or extending down- 
wards. Loudon, 

D£-cOr'rent-lv,* fld. In a decurrent manner. Smith. 
fD?-ct’R'sipN, *. [decursue^ L.] A running down. Hale. 
Dr.-c(jR^aiVE,* a. Kunnin& down , tending down. JLoudon. 
■fD^-ctJRT', e. a. [decarta, L.] To abridge. Hemek. 
f DCc-VB>ta'ti<)n, n. Act of shortening. Badey. 
DEc'V-RY,* n. Ten men under a decunon. Smart. 
D?-cns'SATE, fd^-kus'sal, 5. fF. P. J. F. E. Jo. K. Sm., 
dS'kys-at, Wb.] v. a. [decussOy L,] [i. decussated, pp. 
nEcussATirro, dbcussaVed.] To intersect at acute angles , 
to intersect. Bay. 

VE-cOs'sATEy* a. (BoQ Crossed at right angles P. Cyc. 
I)E-cOs^SA-TED,*p. tt. Intersected; cut at acute angles. 
Dfic-V»-8A^TI9W, n. Intersection , act of crossing. Bay. 
Dfiii'A-LoOs,* a. Daedalian. (BoU) Having a margin with 
vunous turnings and windings. Smart. j 

f D^-dEc'P-RAte, V. a. [dedecuroy L.] To disgrace. Badey. 
|l)i;-D£c-<?-RA'Tl9rf. a. Disgracing , disgrace. Bailey. 
t)E-Dfec'Q-RoC8, a. [dedecoruey'L.] Disgraceful, reproach- 
ful. Badey. [r.] Decorous. 

D£D-?N-TF'TipN, (d€d-^n-tlsh^VR) *• dentttWy L.] 

A sbeddmg of teeth. 

D£D'j-CATE,r. a, [dedicOy L.] [t. dedicated ;pp. dedicat- 
iRo, dedicated.] To consecrate to sacred uses , to ap- 
probate solemnly . to hallow , to devote , to inscribe to 
some person, as a patron. 

D£d^|-cAte, a. Consecrate; dedicated. Skak. 
D£D'i-CAT-9D,* p. a. Consecrated , set apart to sacred 
uses. 

D£d-|-€A-t££%*' n. One to whom a dedication is made. 
Ed. Rev. 

Viv-j-CA'TiQNy H. The act of dedicating ; consecration ; 

inscription ; an address to a patron. 

DEd'i-ca-tqr, n. One who dedicates. 

D£D'|-Cjy-T<>-Ry, a. Relating to or containing a dedication. 
D^D'f-M&Sy* n. [L.] (Law) A writ to commission a pn- 
v.ite wrson to do some act in place of a judge. Bouvier. 
tD9-Dl"TiQN, (d 9 -dlsh'vn) n. IdediiWy L.j A giving up; 
surrender. Hide. 

tDfib'o-LfiNT, 0 . [dedoleof L.] Feeling no sorrow or com- 
punction. HallywJdL 

Dip-DOcE', V. a. [deducOy L.] [t. deduced ; pp. DEDUcirro, 
pEDUoso.j To draw in a regular, connected series; to 
draw ft'om ; to infer : to trace ; to subtract ; to deduct. 
D{:-iiOcE^MlpirT, n. Act of deducing ; that which is de- 
duced. MUtan. 

D^-dO-OI-bIl'i-TT,* «. duality of being dedncible. Cola- 
ridge, [|U] 

Di^-dO'ci-BLE, 0 . That may be deduced or inferred. 


D^-nO^cj-BLE-wfiss.^n. duality of being deducible. bcvU 
Dv-nfl'ciVE, a. Performing a deduction, [r.1 
D^-dDct', e. a. [deducoy L.] [u deducted , pp. dei uct- 
IRQ, deducted.] To subtract, to take away, to sepa- 
rate ; to reduce ; to bring down ; to dispart. 
D¥-dCc'tiqn, n. Act of deducting ; that which is deduct- 
ed ; an inference , conclusion. 

Dig-oOc'TiVE, a. Relating to deduction ; deducible. 
De-dDc'tjve-lv, ad. By regular deduction. Browne. 
D££d, n. That which is done; action; exploit; perform- 
ance; achievement; a feat; fact; reality, — whence the 
word indeed. — (Law) A written instrument, under seal, 
comprehending a contract between two or more persons, 
as for the tniiisfor of real estate. 

Di:£i>, * ®, o. To transfer or convey by deed. Used in tho 
Uj S. chiefly as a colloquial word. Pickering. 
DLed'li^ss, a. Inactive ; indolent. Pope. 

D£|d'v, a. Active , industrious. Cowper. [Provincial, Eng.] 

D££M, V. n. [t. DEEMED , pp. DEEMIMO, DEEMED.] To judge ; 

to think ; to estimate , to suppose. 

Deem, v. a. To judge ; to determine ; to suppose. 
tD££M, n. Judgment , opinion. S/uik. 

I>££M'ST^iR, n. A judge in the Isle of Man. 

Deep, a. Reaching far below the surface , measured down 
wards ; profound , low in situation , entering for , far 
from the outer part , not superficial ; not obvious , saga- 
cious ; politic ; dark-colored , depressed , sunk ; grave in 
sound, noting extent ; as, “ two dciy.” — It is often used 
in composition , as, “ divp-designnig.” 

D£f p, n. The sea ; the main , the ocean. [Deptli. SAcA.] 
Deep. ad. -Deeply , to a great depth. Mdton. 

Delp'-CDt,* n. An open excavation of unusual depth. 
Tanner. 

Deep'-draw-ino, a. Sinking deep in water. Shak. 
D££p'-drawn,* a. Drawn from great depth. Moore. 
De£p'en, (dGp'pn) r. a. [». deepened; jtp. deepening, 
DEEPENED.] To make deep , to sink far below the sur- 
face , to darken , to cloud ; to make sad. 

Deep'en, ^dep'pn) v. n. To grow deep or deeper. Hurd. 
Deep'-oreen,* a. Of a strong green color. Thomson. 
DEEP'-LArD,* a. Laid deeply , well concerted. ScotL 
DfiEP'Ly. ad. To a great depth , profoundly. 
Dlep'-moOthed, (-nioathd) a. Having a loud voice. 
I)e£p'-mO^|NC*, a. Contemplative. Pope. 

Deep'ness, n. Depth ; profundity ; sagacity. 
D£ep^-r£ad, (dep'r^d) a. Profoundly versed. fJE'.trange 
D£ep'-b66t-¥D,* a. Having deep roots ; firmly fixed. Pope. 
DEEF^-stAT-l^Vy* a. Seated deeply; well establisiied. Tay- 
lor. 

Deep'-toned,* (-t5nd) a. Having a deep or solemn sound 
Cowper. 

D££r, n, sing. pL A ruminating animal, or a genus of 
animals of the stag kind, whose flesh is called venison. 
D££r'-Foed,* n. A fold or park for deer. Ash. 
Deer'-HoOnd,* 71, A hound for hunting deer; a stag- 
hound. Booth. 

Deer'-HOnt-ing,* 7t. The act of hunting deer. Booth. 
D££R'-KiLL-ipR,* 71. One who kills deer. Seward. 
De£r'-N£ck,* n. An ill-formed neck, as of a horse. Form. 
Ency. 

D£er'-StAlk-^:r,* (dCr'slSLwk-^r) n. One who hunts deer. 
E^ Rev. 

D£er'-StAlk-ING,* (der'6t^wk-{ng)». The act of hunting 
deer. Scrape. 

De£r'-St£al.-¥R,* 7t. One who steals deer. Jacob. 
D£Er'-St£ai.-|NG,* 77. The act of stealing deer. Drake. 
De-£'8I8,* n. [r'ffjffif.] (Rhet.) An invocation to the su- 
preme power. Crabb. 

tDK'^:s8, n. [dcfsvrc, Fr.] A goddess. Bp. H. CrqfL 
DKEVy* 71. An evil spirit, a fairv. Maunder. 

D|:-fAce', r. a. [drfacry Norm. Fr.] [i. defaced; pp. de- 
facing, DEFACED.] I'o destroy ; to raze ; to disfigure , to 
deform. 

I)e-fAce'm?nt, n. Act of defacing , injury; rozure. 
D?-fa'c?R, 71. One who defaces , destroyer 
Dk FAc'ro,* [L.] (Law) A term used to denote a thing 
actually existing or done. — A king de facto is one ivho is 
in actual possession of the crown, though having no Inw- 
ful right to it, in distinction from a king dejurcy who has 
a right to the crown, but is not in possession of it. Tom- 
lins. 

tD?-FAlL'ANCE, 71. [d^faiUanee. Fr.] Failure. Bp. Taylor. 
De-fXl'cAte, [d^fftl'kut, 8. W. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. ( d^-fil'- 
ksit, P.] V. a. [ae/aleoy L.] [i. defalcated ; pp. defalcat- 
I NO, DEFALCATED,] TO cut ofiT ; to lop ; to take away a part 
of. Burke. 

DfiF-AL-cA'Tiow, n. Diminution ; abatement ; a failure or 
falling off in public accounts ; a breach of trust by one 
who has charge or management of money. 


who has charge or management of money. 
tp9-FXLK', V. a. To cut off ; to lop away. Bp. Hall. 
D£F-A-MX'Tipir, II. Act of defaming ; slander ; enJurnny ; 
reproach. — (Law) A malickms utterance of fhlsehood, to 
injure any one in his reputation. 

Di^-fXm'a-TO>RY, a. Calumnious ; slatiderona ; libellous. 
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DS-FXbTG^ tr. 0 . [t. DvrAMEO } pp. osPAUttro, dspamed.] 
To make infamous. Chaucer. — To censure falsely in pub- 
lic , to libel , to calumniate ; to accuse falsely j to asperse ; 
to vilify 5 to alander. 

n. Disgrace ; dishonor. Spenser. 

P¥-fAm;ed',* (de-fwndO p. a. Calumniated j slandered. 
D?-fam'?r, n. One who defames. 

D]P-fAm:'ino, n. Defamation. Jeremiah. 
fD^:-FAT'|-GA-BLE, o. Liable to be weary. OlemviUe. 
IDe-fXt^j-gAte, V. a. [d(}fattg‘o, L.J To weary , to tire. 
Sir T. Herbert, 

tpi?-FAT-j-GA'TiQN, n. Weariness. Bp, Hall. 

D^jl-FAULT'y n. [d^faiiU^ old Fr,] Omission of a duty; 
cnine ; failure ; fault ; defect ; want. — {Law) An omis- 
sion of some act which a person ought to do in order to 
entitle himself to a legal remedy, as non-appearance in 
court at a day assigned. 

DJ^-FAULT'. V, a. Q. DEFAULTED ; pp. DEFAULTirro, DE- 
FAULTED.] {Law) To fail m performing any contract or 
stipulation ; to deprive of the benefit of a legal process 
for non-appearance in court. 

De-fAult', V. n. [fTo offend. Spenser.] To fail of appearing. 
De-fAult'ed, a. Having defect. Knight, 

De-fAult'er, «. One guilty of default, or deficient in his 
accounts , a peculator. 

D¥-f£a' 9ANCE, (de-fe'zcms) n. [lUfaisance^'Fr.] (Law) An 
instrument wlucli defeats the force of some other deed or 
estate; act of annulling any contract, a condition an- 
nexed to a deed, which being performed, the deed is ren- 
dered void. 

D?-f£a' 9 ANCED,* (d^-lB'zjinst) a, {Law) Liable to be for- 
feited. Burrows. 

DE-f£a§'1-ble, a. That may be annulled. 

De-feat', tu An overthrow, loss of battle , frustration. 
De-feat', v. a. [t. defeated , pp. defeating, defeat- 
ed.] To oveniower ; to overcome , to foil , to overthrow , 
to undo ; to frustrate; to abolish , to change. 
I>iE-F£AT'ED,*p. o. Conquered , vanquished , overthrown. 
|De-f£at'vre, (dE-fet'yyr) n. Change of feature; defeat. 
Shak. 

D£f'e-cAte, tJ. a. [defiBcOy L.] [l defecated ; pp. defe- 
cating, defecated.] To free from impurities , to purge 
from Ices or foulness ; to purify , to clear , to brighten. 
D£f'E-CATE, a. Purged from lees ; defecated. OlanvtUe. 
DJBp-e-cA'tipn, n. Act of defecating, purification. 
De-f£ct', n. fd^eetus, L.] Want ; absence of something 
necessary ; a railing ; imperfection ; a fault ; mistake , er- 
ror ; a blemish ; a failure. 

fDE-FficT', t>. n. To be deficient ; to fall short of, Browne. 
tI)E-FfiCT-J-BlL'l-TV, n. Imperfect state, Ld. Dighy. 
De-fEct'I-ble, a. Imperfect ; liable to defect. Hale, 
De-f£c'tipn, n. Failure; a falling away , ap stasy; re- 
volt. 

De-f£c'tion-Ist,* n. One who practises or promotes de- 
fection. Load. Morn. Chron. 

De-f£c'tjve, a. Having defects, wanting the just quan- 
tity, parts, or number , imperfect ; faulty , vicious. — De- 
fectioe noun, a noun wanting one or more cases. — Defett- 
iwe verb, a verb wanting some of the tenses. 
DE-f£c'TIVE-LY, ad. In a defective manner. 
DE-P£c'TjVE-Nfi88, «. State of being defective. Bp, Bar- 
low. 

tDE-F£cT-v-5s'|-Tyjn. Imperfection. W JIfountagu, 
fDE-FftCT'V-oOs, a. Full of defectq. Barrow. 
DfiF-E-DA'TlQN, n. Pollution. See Defcedation. [r.] 
De-f£bce', n. [dtfensw, L.J Guard , protection , vindica- i 
tion , justification ; apology , excuse ; plea , resistance. — 
{Law) The defendant’s reply ; the denial of a complaint. 
— {Fort.) The part that flanks another work. The sci- 
ence of defence, military skill ; fencing. 
tpE-FfiNCE', V. a. To defend by fortification. Fanfax. 
De-f£noe'less, a. Without defence ; naked; unarmed; 

unguarded , impotent , unable to resist. 
De-fence'lebs-ly, ad. In an unprotected manner. 
De-f£nc£'LE8S-n&ss, n. All unprotected state. F7eetwoad. 
De-fI;nd', V. a. [d^endo, L.] [u defended ; pp. defend- 
ing, DEFENDED.] To Stand in defence of ; to protect ; to 
guard : to support ; to Justify ; to vindicate ; to uphold ; 
to fortify ; to secure ; to maintain a place or cause , to re- 
pel. 

Dtp-FfiirD'^-BLE, a. Defensible. Sherwood. [R.] 
Dg-FtND'ANT, n. A defender. — (Law) A party or person 
who is sued or accused in a personal action opposed 
to plmnUf, 

Dip-FftwD'ANT, a. Defensive ; fit for defence. [R.] 
Dg-FXND^^D,*p. a. Protected ; supported ; vindicated. 
Dg-FfiND'ipR, %. One who defends ; a champion ; a vindi- 
cator. — (Law) An advocate. 

D¥-f£n^db^bs,* n. A female who defends. Stow. 
D¥-Fftpr'8^-TlVE, N. Guard; defence. Browne, ■^{Surg.) 

A bandage or plaster. 

D9-f£n^8|-blb. o. That may be defended ; capable of vin- 
dicatUm ; Justifiable ; right. 

Dlli-F&N'B)-Bi<£-B£s8y'*‘ a. State of being defensible. JSsh. 


D^-pfiN'sjVE, tt. That serves to defend ; proper fur dc 
fence; being in a state or posture of defence ; resisting 
aggression : — opposed to offenawe, 

DE“F£n's;vb, n, A safeguard ; state or posture of defence. 
De-f£n's|V£-ly, ad. In a defensive manner. • 
De-f£n'sq-rv»* a* Tending to defend ; defeasive. John- 
son, 

tDE-FfiNST', p, fVom Dtfend. Defended. Fairfax, 

DE-f£r/, V. n. [differo, L. , dcf.rer and differer, F^ fi. de- 
ferred; pp. DEFERRING, DEFERRED.] To pUt ofi^ tO de- 
lay to act , to pay deference, 

DE-FfeR', V. a. To withhold ; to delay , to postpone , to 
procrastinate ; to protract ; to prolong. — [defero, L.J To 
offer, to give. Brcvint, 

D£f'er-ence, n. The act of deferring to the opinion of 
another ; regard ; respect ; complaisance ; submission. 
D£f'er-?nt, a. That carries or conveys. Bacon, [r.] 
D£f'e R-ENT, 7u That which carries, a vessel in tlie hu- 
man body that conveys humors. — {Astron.) In the Ptole- 
maic system, a secondary circle. 

D£f-e-r£n'tial,* a. Implying deference ; respectful JEc. 
Reo. 

D£f-e b£n'ti^l-lv,* oi. In a deferential manner. Gent. 
Mag, 

fDE-FteR'MENT, n. Act of deferring ; delay. Sir J. Suck- 
ling. 

De-f£r'rer, n. One who defers. B. Jonson, 
DEf-ER-v£8'cence,* n. State of growing cool. Ash. 
De-feu'dal-Ize,* V. a. To deprive of the feudal choractci 
or form. Hcv. 

tDEFF'Ey, ad. Finely , nimbly. Spenser. See Defly. 
De-FI'ANCEj n. [defiance, Fr.J Act of deiymg ; a chal 
lenge; an invitation to fight, a setting at nought; con 
teiryit of danger. 

De-fi'ant,* a. Bidding defiance ; daring. Srtjdges. [R.] 
tDE-Fi'A-Tp-RV, a. Bearing defiance. Shelford. 
DE-fi^'cience, (d^-fish'ens) n. Deficiency. Milton. 
DE-Fl"ciEN-cy, (de-fish'^n-s^) n, [dtjicioj L.] Want; 

something less than is necessary ; defect , imperfection. 
De-fI"cient, (d^-flsh'ent) a. Failing, wanting, imper- 
fect ; defective. — D^cient numbers are such as, being add- 
ed together, make less than the integer. 
DE-fi'/cient-LV, (-fish-) ad. In a defective manner. 
DE-Fi"ciENT-N£ss,* (dQ-fish'^nl-ncs) tu State of being 
deficient. Scott. 

£)£F'f-clT, n. [dejicio, d^cit, L.J Want; deficiency in on 
account, Ld. Auckland. 

DK-Fi'ER> a. One who defies , a challenger. 
fDE-FlG-v-RA'TipN, n. Disfiguration. Bp. Hall. 
tpE-FiG'VRE, t>. a. To delineate ; to disfigure. Weever. 
DE-FILE', V. a. [u DEFILED ; pp. DEFILING, DEFILED.] To 

make foul or impure ; to pollute , to corrupt chastity ; to 
taint ; to corrupt , to infect. 

DE'FIle', V. n. To march , to go off file by file. 

De-f1le', [de-f n', fV. F. J. E. F. Jo. R. Wb. , dSfe-l?, S. ? 
de-f51' or de-fil',£'. ,* de'fll, Sm.] n. [defile, Fr.] A narrow 
passage ; a long, narrow pass, in which troops can march 
only in file. 

De-file D',* (d^-f rid') p. a. Polluted ; corrupted ; tainted. 
De-fIle'me^t, Tt. Act of defiling, state of being defiled ; 
pollution. 

De-fIl'eR, »u One who defiles. 

De-fTl'jng,*p. a. Tending to defile ; polluting ; corrupting. 
De-fIn'a-BLE, a. That may be defined. 

De-fIne', V. a. [definio, L.] [i. defined ; pp. defining, 
DEFINED.] To fix the limits of, to circumscribe ; to give 
the definition of ; to explain by qualities and circum- 
stances. 

JPe-fIne'. tJ. V. To dotennine ; to decide. Bacon. 
l)E-FiNED',*(d?-fInd')p.a. Limited ; bounded , explained. 
IPe-fine'ment,* 71. Description , definition. Shak. 
DE-fin'eR-, n* One who defines or explains. 

De-fIn'ing,* Ti. Act of giving a definition , explanation. 
De-fin'ing,* p. a. Limiting ; explaining , giving defini- 
tions. 

DSf'i-nIte, (dSf^-nTt) a, L.] Certain; limited, 

bounded ; fixed ; positive ; exact ; precise. 
tp£r'j-NlTE, TU A thing explained or defined. Ayliffh. 
D£f'|-n1te-LV,* ad. In a definite manner. iVdl^. 
D£f'i-nIte-n£88, tu State of being definite ; certainty. 
D£f-I-nI"ti 9N, (dfif- 9 -nl 8 h'yn) ti. A short description of 
a thing by its properties ; an explanation in words, which 
distinguishes the thing explained firom other things ; an 
explanation of tlie meaning of a word or term. 
De-fIm^}-tIv£, a. Determinate ; positive ; express ; fixed ; 
terminating a suit ; final. 

DE-FlN'j-tiV£, tu That which ascertains or defines. Har- 
ris. 

De-f^n'i-tIve-lv, ad. In a definite manner. 
De*f1n'|'TIve-n£8S, tu State of being definitive. 
DE-FlN'f-TpE,* TU An assessor or counsellor to a superior 
in religious orders. Crabb. 

tDE-Flx', V. a. [dejlgo, dtfixwn, L.] To fix, Herbert. [R.] 
D£f-L^-gr.$l-bIL'i-TV* n. Combustibility. Boyle. fR.J 
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Di^^n«£'o« 4 L-BLE, or DfiF'LA-aRA'BLE. [d9-fla'gr!i-bl, S. 
IT. J, J«u iT. f d^-fldig'r^-bl, P, >* dSrlfi-ffr^-bl, Sni.j a. 
Haring the quality of taking fire ; combustible. Boyle. [R.] 
D£f^X<^-GRAt£,* V. n. {i ncrLAGRATED ; pp, dkflaorat- 
iiTQ, oaFLAORATBO.] To bum suddenly with an explosion 
BruHde. 

D&p'z^-qrXtb, V. a. [dejlagro, L.] To set fire to. 
l>£F-Lf>€iRA'TigN, n. {Chenu) Act of defiagnUing; rapid 
combustion ; utter destruction by fire. 
D£F'LA-e^RA-TQR,*' ft. A galvanic instrument for producing 
intense heat and light. liavuUort. 

V. n. [d^UctOy L.] [t. dsfucctbo ; pp. DsrLECT- 
iNo, DsrLBCTKo.] To tuiu osido ; to deviate from a true 
course. Browne. 

D^-Fl£ct', V. a. To bend ; to turn aside. Lord. 
H^-Piikc'TipN, ft. Act of deflecting ; deviation ; a turning, 
lis the ravs of light from a right line; diffraction. — (JVaut.) 
The tendency of a ship IVom her true course by reason 
of currents, dtc. 

l)]|:-Fi.£x'yR£, (d^'flek'shur) n. Deflection. Bailey. [R.] 
D^-Fi.d'RATE,* a. (BoL) Having shed the pollen. Smart 
DfiF-Ep-RA^Tigw, n. [dejloratus, L.] Act of dcfiouring; 
rape ; a selection of toe flower, or of that which is most 
valuable. 


1 flower, or of that which is most 


D?-FLO0r', «, 0 . [d^Jlorcr, Fr.] [u defloured, fm. de- 
rLouRino, DEFcouKED.] To deprive of flowers, or of beau- 
ty, or grace ; to ravish , to take away a woman’s virginity. 
De-FLOURED^,* (d^-flofird') p. a. Ravished , deprived of 
beauty or purity. 

De-floCr'pr, n. One who defiours. 
f D b-pl6w', «. n. L.J To flow, as water. Browne, 

tpftF^Ly-OOs, a. That flows down ; foiling off. Badey. 
Dl^^FLVf rf-OMy* n. [JL.J A falling off of the hair or bark 
by disease. CraJbb. 

fpfi-F]:.Ox', n. [dejIuxRS. L.] Defluxion. Bacon. 
D?-flCx'iPN, (d^-fluk'sh^) a. The downward flow of 
humors. Bacon. i 

fDEF'Ly,^ Dexterously. Spenser. Properly, 
DfiF-<K-DA'TipN, (d^f-p-di'shyn) n. [defedaUony Fr.] Thd 
act of making nltny ; dilution. Bentley. [R.j 
D¥-f6>li-A^TI9N,* n. The falling of the leaO 


act of making filthy ; dilution. Bentley. [R.l 

D¥-f6~lj-A^TI9N,* n. The foiling of the leaf j the season 
of the falling of leaves. Loudon. 

Dip-FORCB'y V. a. \deforcery old Fr.] {Law) To keep by 
force from the nght owner. Blackstoue. (Scotland) To 
resist an officer of law. 

D£-FdacE^*t£NT, n. (Law) A withholding by force from 
the nght owner. (Scotland) Resistance of an officer of 
the law. 

D|:-f 6 rce' 6 r,* n, (Leno) Deforciant. Tomltns. See De- 

rORCIAKT. 

D^foe'c|-ant,* (de-ffir'8h9-gnt) n. (Law) One who de- 
forces ; one who wrongfully keeps the owner of lands, 
&C.2^outof possession of them. Bouvter. 

D¥-FOR-c|-A'TipN,* n. (Zjow) Distress j a seizure of goods. 
Jacob. 

Djp-FORX^, v. a. fd^/bme, L.] [t. deformed ; pp. deform- 
iKQ, DEFORMED. J To deface ; to disfigure; to spoil the 
form of ; to dishonor. 

fpjp-FbRM', a. Ugly; disfigured; deformed. Mtlian. 

D£f-pr-ma^t 1 pr, n. A defacing ; a disfiguring. 

D¥-formed', (d^-fdrmd') o. Disfigured; ugly; base. 

Dje-F5RM'?D-LV, ad. In a deformed manner. 

Di^-F6RM’iD-K£88, n. Ugtmess; a disagreeable form. 

D^-FbRM'jpE, n. One who defaces or deforms. 

D^-FbRM'i-TV, n. Wantof beauty or of proper form ; crook- 
edness ; ugliness. 

D^-roE’8QR, n, (Law) One who casts out by force. Blount 

tp^i-FdOL'. r. a. To defile , to befoul. Spenser. 

Di^-FrAud', V . a, [dffraudo yLu ] [i, defrauded; pp. de- 
FRAUDiFo, DEFRAUDED.] To rob or deprive by fraud or 
trick ; to cheat ; to deceive. 

D£F-RAi;-i)A'Tipjr, a. Pnvation by fraud. Browns. fR.1 

Dg-PRAuD^fE, A. One who defrauds. 

Ipg-FRAuo^MgffT, n. Privation by deceit or fraud. Milton. 

Dg-FEAr', (d9-fra') v. a. fde/rayer, Fr.] fu defrafeo; pp. 
DRFRArtMG, OEFRAVED.] To beoT the cborges of: to pay. 

Dg-FRAv'gR, (dg-ft^'gf) n. One who defrays. 

Dg-FRlT^irgNT, R. The payment of expenses. Sbelton. 

g i£FT, a. Neat , spruce ; proper; dexterous. Dryden. 
iJF'rgR-DAj^* R. (TWkey) The chancellor aC the ex- 
chequer. Brands. 

tD£FT'LY, od. Neatly; dexterously ; akilfiilly. Oay. 
^kFT’RgiMi, R. Neatnesa: beauty. Draifioft 
Dip-FOwcT^, 0. bid Fr. ; dsfunetnsy L.] Having fin- 

ished the occtu^ons of life ; de^ ; deceased. 

Dg-FtJNCT', R. One deceased ; a dead person. Skak, 
tpg-FfiHO'riQli. (d9-funak^ahgn) *. Death. Skak. 

Dg-pP', e. a. Idcij^y Pr.J [u DxrtzD ; pp. DBFriira, de- 
iotSa£^ to combat ; to challenge ; to dare ; to hnve ; 

tDf-Ffr^^ A challenge. Dryden. 

Df-pP'gB, R. Defier, hmtk. See Defier. 

Dft«, e. a. To motaten whh water ; to wet ; to sprinkle. 
fiMk. \TvafriACtel in Brod^ \ [ 


L D£-QAR'N}sfl(,* V. a. [degarntTy Fr.] To unftirnlsli ; to strip t 

- to dismantle; to di^arnish. Washington. [R.] 

] t^g-9£N'OgR, c. R. To degenerate. Spenser. 

- tp?-V^fiN'DgRED, (d^-jSn'd^rd) a. Degenerated. Spenser. 

Dg-<jifiN'gR-A-cv, »»• Act of degenerating , state of being 

degenerated ; a departure fVom the virtue of ancestors ; 
decay of virtue or goodness ; meanness. 

I Dg-<ji£N'gE-ATE, V. R. [degeneroy L.] [i. obobreratbd ; 

pp. DEGBRERATiso, DEQEifERATED.] To fall from the vir 
I tue of ancestors ; to fall from a better state ; to fhll from 
its kind ; to grow base ; to become worse. 

Dg.(ji£N'gR-^TE, a. Decayed in virtue ; degenerated ; base. 

Dg-qifiN'gR-AT-gD,* p. a. Fallon from the virtue or excel- 
lence of ancestors or of kind ; grown base. 

Dg-qi£N'gR-^T£-Ly, ad. In a degenerate or base manner. 
t Dg-<^fiii^gR-^TE-N£8S, R. Degeneracy. 

> Dg-<?^fiN'gR-AT-}NG,* p. a. Growing base ; losing excel- 
lence. 

Dg-Gfi»-gR-A'TipN, R. Act of degenerating ; degeneracy ; 
a d^enerate condition or thing. 

Dg-ijiEN'gR-A-TlVE,* a. Tending to degenerate ; making 
worse. Month. Rev. 

Dg-^fiN^gR-oOs, 0. Degenerate ; vile ; base. Dryden. [r.] 

Dg-ijifiN'gR-oOs-LV, ad. Basely; meanly. Decay qf Piky. 

Dg-OLC'Tj-'NATE,* e. a. To unglue ; to undo , to slacken. 
Smart 

D£g-lv-tT"tiqn, (dSg-lvi-tXah'vn) r. [d« and gluUOy L.] 
Act of swallowing food , a swallowing. 

Dfio-LV-TP'Tloys,* a. Relating to deglutition, jl^efter. [R.J 

D£o-r^-dA'ti 9N, n. Act of degrading , state of being de- 
graded ; deprivation of rank ; dismission from office ; 
baseness. 

Dg-QRADE', V. a. [digradeTy Fr.] [t. degraded; pp. de- 
grading, DEGRADED.] To deprive of office, rank, or title ; 
to lower ; to depress ; to disgrace ; to humble ; to reduce 
from a higher to a lower state. 

Dg-ORAD'gD,* p. a. Deprived of dignity or rank ; dis 
graced. 

tpg-GRADE'MgNT, R. Degradation. Mdton. 

Dg-GRAD'iNG,* p. a. Depriving of dignity or rank; dis- 
in^cing. 

Dg-ORAD'fNG-Ly, ad. In a degrading manner. Coventry. 

tDfiG-R^-vA'TlQN, R. Act of making heavy. 

Dg-GR££', R. Fr.] A step; a portion in progres- 

sion ; state of progress or of relationship, order of lin- 
eage ; a high state ; rank ; station , quality ; class : — rank 
or title in a university or college.— fGeom. and Ocog.) Tho 
360th part of a circle, of a cu'cuniierence, or of four right 
angles ; 60 minutes on a circle ; 60 geographical miles. — 
(Mus.) A small interval. — By decrees, by little and little. 

tOg-GOsT^, V. a. [degustOyh.] To taste. Cockeram, 

i D£6-V8-TA'TI9N, R. A lasting. Bp. Halt 
>g-Hl8CE%* fd^hls') V. n. To open, as the capsule of a 
flower. P. Cyc. 

Dg-HTs'cgNCE,* R. (Bof.) The act of opening; a gaping. 
P. Cye. 

Dg-Hls'ogNT,* a. (Bot) Gaping or opening, as a capsule. 
Brands. 

fDfi-HQ-Nfis'xATE,* ®. a. To make dishonest; to dishon- 
or. Taylor. 

Di^-udRg’y* prep. [Pr.] (Z.oic) Without; as, ^'‘dehors the 
land.” BkuJcstone. 

Dg-HbRT', V. a. [dekortory L.] To dissuade. Bp. Hall [R.] 
D£-HpR-TA'TlON, R. Dissuasion. Knight. [B.J [R.J 

Dg-Hba'T^-TlVE,* a. Dissuasive ; dehortato^. Colendgc. 
Dg-HbB'TA-Tp-RY, a. Tendmg to dissuade. Bp. JHall. 
Dg-HbR'TA-Tp-By.* R. Dissuasion. Mdton. 
tpg-aoRT'gR, R. A dissuader. Sherwood. 

D£^{-c1de, r. [deus and osdo, L.] The murder or murder- 
er of a divine being. Prior. 

Dg-lF^)C,* 0. Making divine ; delflcal. Smart 
Dg-lF^|-CAL, a. Making divine. Homtltes. 

De-i-fj-cA'tipn, r. Act of deifying ; state of being dei- 
fied. 

D£^|-fIed,* (de^9-fXd)p. a. Adored as a god ; praised ex- 
cessively. 

D£^|-Fl-gR, R. One who deifies. Coventry. 

DS'I-f 6 rm, a. Of a godlike form. More. 

i Dfi-i-FbESi'i-Ty, R. Resemblance of deity. More, 

)£'|-f?, (d8'9-fl) V, a. [deus and^a, L.] [i. deified ; pp. 
DEiFriNG, DEIFIED.] To make divine ; to make a god of: 
to adore as God ; to praise excessively. 

Deign, (dkn) «. n. [dotg'Rer, Fr.l [i. deigned : pp. deign- 
ing, DEIGNED.] To condescena ; to vouchsafe. Mdton, 
Deign, (dfitn) «. a. To grant ; to permit ; to allow. Skak, 
Deign'ixg. (dfin^jng) n. A vouchsafing. 

DjS^I OmI' (-gr£'sh9-g) [L.] By the grace of God ; 
— a formula used In the ceremonial description of the 
title of a soverehp). Brands, 

DSfl J^PfoptMy* (dSfUjy-dUhf^-nm) [L,] (Law) The 
judpient of God ; — the term ap^ied to the old Saxon 
trial by ordeal. BatniUon, 

i D£ix.,* or Dfifiti,* R. The Scotch word for dsvU, Jamieson, 

\ DEl-Np-T^'ftl-'OK,* E. [itipb^Rud finf'lor.K ^0^1 A fossil 
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fenus of gigantic pachyderms, having enormous tusks : 
the largest of the known mammals, and supposed to 
have been 18 feet In height. Brand$. 
fDf-lN^T^-ORJLTE, «. a. [ele and wttgro^ L.] To spoil. Bax- 
ley. See DisiifTBoaATs. 

tD9-tP^^-BoDs, a. Ideqtarxut L.] That brings forth a god. 
Bailey. 

DEiP-N6s'Q-PHt8T,* n. One of an ancient class of philos- 
ophers who discoursed at meals. OenL Mag. 

DEI8,*n. A high seat. Chaucer. See Dais. 

(de'Izra) n. [diume^ Fr.] The doctrine or creed of 
a deist, belief in the existence of God, coupled with dis- 
telief of revealed religion. 

Dk'jst, n. One who believes in the existence of God, but 
disbelieves revealed religion. 

D]^-iB'T}c,* a. Relating to deism or deists, deistical. Hall. 
De-Is'ti-cal, a. Ueionging to deism or deists ; deistic. 
D^-fs'Tj-CAL-Ly,* ad. In a deistical manner, .^sh. 
Djp-IS'Tl-c^L-NfiSB,* n. The state of being deistical. Scott. 
Jp£'|-TATE, a. Made god. Jlbp. Cranitwr. 

Dfi'j-TV, (de'^-t^i n, [deltas, L.] Divinity ; the nature and 
essence of God : the Divine Being : a fabulous god or 
goddess. 

Dif-j£CT', V. a. [dejicio^ dejeftum. L.] [i. dsjeotxd ; pp. o*- 
JBCTiNo^ DXJxcTCD.] To cost Qown , to afillct ; to grieve j 
to dispirit ; to dishearten ; to depress ; to make sad. 
fp]p.>jfiCT', a. Cast down ; afflicted ; dejected. Shak. 

p. a. Cast down ; disheartened ; discour- 
aged ; sad. 

D]?-vI£ct'£D-LV, ad. In a dejected manner. Bacoiu 
DE-JftCT'¥D-N£ss, 7U State of being cost down. Heywood. 
D?-j£ct'er, n. One who dejects. Cotgrane. 
D:ip-j£c'TipN, n. State of being dejected , lowness of spir- 
its ; melancholy ; weakness ; depression. — {Med.) A 
stool ; a going to stool. 
tp^^-jfiCT'Ly, Dejectedly. Sherwood. 
b^-jftc'TQ-aVj a. Promoting evacuation by stool. Ferrand. 
De-jEct'Ore, (d?-jgkt'yur) n. Excrement, ArbuthnoU 
tDfij'E-RiTE, V. a. To swear deeply. Cockcram. 
fpfiJ-E-RA'TiQN, n. A taking of a soltmin oath. Bp. Hall. 
DEJEttNER. or DejeOne^ (di'zhy-naO n, [Fr.j A 
breakfast , the morning meal. 

J&Rj^^* [L.] {Law) By or of riglitj by law. Tomlins. 
Bee Dx Facto. 

tDE-LX9-ER“'i'TIC)N, n. [delaeero, L.J Dilaceration. Bailey. 
fDE-l«Xc-RY-MA'Ti9N, n. [delacrymatio^ L.] Watenshness 
of the eyes. Bailey. 

fDfiL-^C-TA'TiQN, n. [delactatiOf L.] A weaning from the 
breast. Bailey. 

DE-LXpaE\*(d9-14p8')®*w- To glide or fall down. Drayton. 
DE-lXpsed', (d^-Wpst') a. Fallen or falling down. 
De-lXp'siqn,* n. Act of falling down. Holland. 
De-late', V. a. [delatus^ L.] To carry , to accuse ; to in- 
form against. B. Jonson. 

De-lX-'tion, n. A conveyance ; an accusation. Bacon, [r.] 
tpE-LX'TpR, n. An accuser; an informer. Sandys. 
PE’jbAY', (d9-la') V. a. [delayer, Fr.J [u dxlatxd ; pp. dx- 
OATiiro, DCCArso.] To defer, to put off; to hinder; to 
fhistraCe ; to procrastinate ; to postpone , to protract ; to 
prolong. 

De-lAy', (d^-laO V. n. To stop , to linger; to procrastinate. 
De-lXy^, r. a deferring ; procrastination , stay , stop. 
De-lAy'ER, n. One who delays or defers, 
fDE-LAv'MENT, n. Hmderance ; delay. Oower. 

D6l CrUj}* ]^-R^ f* [credere, It.] {Mercantile lata) A del 
credere commission is a commission granted by a merchant 
to a factor to dispose of goods , tiie factor, for the con- 
sideration of an additional per-centage, agreeing to guar- 
antee the solvency of the purchaser. J?rande. 

X>k'EE»* "0. a. [Lat. verb imperative, from deleo.} {PrinL) 
To delete , to blot out ; to erase. Hamilton. 

[dfiP§-bl, Ja. K. B. d5'l9-bl. Sot,] a. [delebi- 
liSf L.] That may be effaced or blotted out. 
DE'Efic'T^-BLE, a. [delectabilis. L.1 Pleasing ; delightful. 
De-l£c^t^-BI4E-n£s 8, n. Delightnilness ; pleasantness. 
BarreL 

DE-Efio^T^-BLY, Delightfully; pleasantly. Bale. 
DfiL-EC-TA'TIpN. [d^i-Ek-ta'shvii, fF. Ja. B.; dS-l 9 k-ta'- 
shun, S. Jt. R. Pleasure ; delight. Sir T. More, 
jDfiL^E'0^>cy, n. A certain number of persons delegated ; 
a delegation. Abp. Laud. 


DfiL^E’<^A.TE, V. a. [de^o, L.] [i. dxlboatbd ; pp, delb- 
aATiRQ,D£LBaATBD.] Tosenaon an embassy ; to intrust ; 
to commit to another’s power. 


DftL'E-OATE, R. A deputy; a representative; a commis- 
sioner ; one who is sent to act for another. — Cowt of del- 
egates, an ecclesiastical court of appeal. 

D£l'E-OAT£, a. Deputed ; delegated. Bp. Taylor. 

DfiE^E-»AT-Ei>i*P* ^ Commissioned to represent another; 
deputed. 

DfiL-E-«X^TipN, fi. Act of delegating ; the persons dele- 
gated ; a commission ; assignment of a debt to another. 

Djfi,* n. pi [L.j Things to be (dotted out cht erased. 
Hamukon, 


tp£E-E-KlF'?-OAE, «. [deUnificus, L.] Easing pain. BaiPy 
DE-e£te', V, a. \deleo, L*]* [i* dxlxtbd; pp. oxLSTiRa, 
DBLaTEo.] To erase : to enaco ; to blot out. D. Stewart, 
DEL-E-TlS^Rf-Oi^s, a. Injurious ; poisonous ; destructive. 
^fii.'E-T£B-Y, a, Destructive , deleterious. Hudibras. 
De-l£'tipn, n. Act of blotting out ; erasure. 
D£L-E-TP'Tiovs,e (dSl-E-tlsh'ys) a. Admitting erasure or 
blotting out. Crabb. 

DfiL'E-xp-RY, R. That which blots out. Bp. Taylor, [r.] 
D£lp, n. [f a mine or quariy. Ray,] A kind of porcelain. 
See Delft. 

D£lpt,* or DEeft'-WAre,* n. A coarse kind of porce- 
lain, originally made at Delft in Holland. Brandt. 
fDEL'j-BATE, i>. a. [deUbo, L.] To sip ; to taste. Murmion. 
tpEL-}-B*A'TipN, R. An essay ; a taste. Bp. Berkeley. 

DE lIb'eb*Ate, V. n. [dekbero, LJ [i. deuderated ; pp. 
PELiBEEATiRO, DSUBEEATED.] To pondcr Id tbe miitd ; 
to consider or think in order to determine ; to hesitate. 
De-eIb'er-Ate, V. a. To weigh in tbe mind ; to consider. 
Abp. Laud. 

De-eIb'eb^-AXE, a. Circumspect, cautious; considerate; 
thoughtful ; wary ; slow. 

DE‘E!b'ER^at£-ly, ad. In a deliberate manner , slowly. 
De-eYb'ER'AXE-mEss, n. Circumspection ; wanness. 
De-lIb-ee-X'TIQN, n. Act of deliberating ; thought \n or- 
der to choice , consideration. 

De-eIb'eR-A-tIve, a. That deliberates ; apt to consider. 
De-e 1 b^ER-a-t/ve, r. a discourse or kind of oratory m 
which a question is deliberated. Bacon. 
De-eIb'eR*a-t 1 ve-e V, o.d. In a deliberative manner. Burke 
De-E 1 b'eR-A-tqe,* n. One who deliberates. V. Knox. 
D£e'j-ca-c V, n. ^ality of being delicate , something pleas, 
ing by Its fineness, soilness, or flavor , daintiness , jilesis- 
antness , nicety , soilness , feminine beauty ; minute ac- 
curacy ; neatness ; elegance ; politeness ; indulgence , 
gentleness ; tenderness ; weakness of constitution , siiiall- 
ness; tenuity. 

D£e^}-cat£, o. Nice ; pleasant to the taste ; dainty , choice ; 
select ; excellent , pleasing to the senses ; fine ; not course , 
polite, soft; effeminate; tender, unable to bear bnnl- 
ships , pure , clear. 

DEe'i-cate, n. One very nice or delicate. Tutler. 
DEE'j-CATE-Ey, ad. In a delicate manner; finely. 
D£e^}-CAT£-n£ss, ju Tenderness ; soilness ; delicacy. 
fD£E^;-OAT£S, R. pi Niceties , delicacies. Jeremiah. 
D&L-j-C4-T&8SE',* n. [Fr.j Niconess, delicacy. Sw\ft. 
fDEE'l-cfis, (del'9-8ez) n. pi, [deheue, L.) Pleasures. Oower. 
tDE-El'^ci-ATE, (d^-llsh'f-at; v. n. To take delight, to 
feast. Partheneia Sacra. 

De-eT'ciovs, (d^-llsh'vs) a. \dilieicux. Fr.] Highly phas- 
ing ; giving delight ; sweet ; agreeable , charming. 
De-e 1 ''ciov 8 -ev, (d9-llsh'y8-l9) ad. Sweetly ; pleasantly. 
De-e 1 "ciovs-nE 88, (dy-nsh'ys-nfis) n. Delight , pleasure. 
De-ETct','* n. {Law) An ofibnee ; a crime , an offender. 
HoweU. 

D£e-|-oA'TIPN, n. [deligatio, L.] {Surgery) A binding up. 
DE'EIGHT^ (d9-l!t0 n. Pleasurable emotion ; great pleas- 
ure ; gratification ; joy ; satisfaction. 

De-EI&ht', (d9-IIt') V. a. [ddecter, Fr.] [i. delighted ; 
pp. DELIGHTING, DELIGHTED.] To pleose highly , to gratify 
much ; to afford pleasure to. 

De-e!oiit', (dy-Iir) v. n. To have delight or pleasure. 
DE'EIght'ei>i'^ (d9-llt^9d) p. a. Much pleased ; highly grat- 
ified. 

De-eIoht'eR« (d9-irt'9r) n. One who delights. Barrow. 
DE-El6HT'F0E,(d9-lIt'fQI) a. Pleasant; charming, highly 
pleasing ; lovely , beautiful ; very agreeable. 
DE-eIght'fOe-ev, (d9-llt'ffil-l9) ad. With delight. 
DE-EloUT'FCE-Nfiss. (d9-lIt'f(il-no8) R. Great pleasure. 
De-E 10 HT'eE 8S, (d9-nt'l98) a. Wanting delight. Thomson. 
De-eIgut'sCme, (dy-llt'sym) a. Delightful. Spenser. 
DE-ElGiHT'sdME-Ey, (d9-llt'8ym-l9) ad. Delightfully. Sher- 
wood. 

DE-EloHT^s^aiE-Nfiss, fd9-m'sym-n68) n. Delightfulncss. 
tpE-ElNE',* t>. 0. To delineate. Otway. 

De-eIn'e-A-m£nt, r. Delineation. Sdden. [R.] 
De-eIn'E*ATE, V. a, [defmWjL.] [l delineated ; pp. de- 
lineating, DELINEATED.] To draw lincs so as to exhibit 
the form of; to depict ; to design , to sketch ; to paint ; to 
describe. 

De-eIn^E-At-EO** P* Sketched out; deidgned; repre- 
sented. 

De-e 1 n'e-At-inq,* p. a. Sketching out ; destining. 
De-eIn-E-X^T19N, r. Act of delineating; first firaughE 
DE-EtN'E-X-TQR,* r. One who delineates. V, Knox. 
tDE-ElN^E-A-xORE, »• Delineation. Cotgrave, 
tDE-ElN'j-MfiNT, R. A mitigating or assuaging. BeUeo. 
DE-ElN^QUEN’CY) ** [ddvnyuoHUa, L.] A fhilure of duty ; 
an offence ; a fault. 

De-e!n^quent. (d9-lIng'kWEnt) «, An offender ; one who 
has committed a crime or offence ; a culprit 
DE'EIn^quenx,* & Foiling in duty; guilty of an offence. 

SmarL {Boyle, 

fDfiE'}-QuXTB, V. n. [dsiiqueo. It.] To melt; to deliquesce. 
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fPtL'l-QUlTEjtJ. 0 . To dissolve. CudzoorUu 
[Dfci^j-QUA'TIpN, «. Deliquescence. Bailey, 
DJE:i.-f-QUft8CE',*(diSlH?-kw6s') «.»• [deliqueseojli.'] (Chem.) 
To melt slowly in the air, or to attract water IVom the at- 
mosphere. Bnnde, 

Dj&L-)-Qu£s^c¥NCE,* n. Act of deliquescing} spontaneous 
liquefaction ; liquefaction in the air. Branxte, 
Dfiii-f-Qufis'c^NT,* a. Liquetying m the air. P, Cye. 
l>E-l>l"QUl-ATE,*(d?-lIk'we-at)e. n. To deliquoice. Smart 
DB-LP'iiUf-tJxr, (dy-nk'w^-Qm) n. [L.] A spontaneous 
melting by exposure to the air ; deliquescence } the sub- 
stance melted. — {Med.) A faintmg. 

n* State of being delirious } delirium. Bp. 

OatuUtru 

tD^-LlH'A-MfiNT, n. Delirium. Heytoood. 

o. Delirious. Dr, Owen. 

fD^-Li^RATE, V. n, [delirof L.j To dote } to rave. Cock- 
cram. 

tDhL-l-RJt'TiQN, n. Dotage ; madness. Mede, 
l)^-Lif&'i-oDs, a. Afiected by delirium ; raving; doting. 
Di-LiR'j-oCs-LV,* od. In a delirious manner. Bailey. 
Dip-LlR'i-oOs-NEss, n. The state of being delirious. 
De-lIr'i-Dm, n. j[L.] (Med.) A disorder of the intellect, or 
alienation of mind, connected with fever. — It is depend- 
ent on disease, and thus distinguished from mania or mad- 
ness. 

Dj^-lYr’i-1}m TREfjREN^* [L.] (Jlfcd.) A disease of 
the brain, resulting from the excessive arid protracted 
use of spurituous liquors , almost peculiar to drunkards. 
Braude. 

Dj&L-|-TLs'c?NCE, n. [delitescentuif L.] Retirement ; ob- 
scurity. Johnson. A sudden subsidence, as of a tumor. 
Brandt. j 

DfiL-j-Tfes'e^NT,* a. Concealed ; lying hid. Johnson. • 
fDjp-LilT'f-OATE, tj. a. [deluigo, L.] To chide. Cockeram. 
tp^-LlT-j-GA'TigN, n. A striving , a chiding. 

D^-EIV'ERj V. ^ \d6Uvrery Fr.l [i. okliverkd ; pp. deliv- j 
Eaiwo, DELIVERED.] To Set irec , to release; to save , to 
rescue ; to surrender ; to give , to yield , to cede ; to con- 
cede , to disburden oi a cliild , to sp'^ak , to tell , to utter. 
— To deliver every to put into another’s hands ; to trans- 
mit. — To deliver upy to surrender. 
tDJgi-Llv'j^B, a. Nimble, free, active. Chancer. 
D¥-l1v'¥R-^-BLE,* a. That may be delivered. Hale, 
DJp-Llv'¥R-^NCE, n. The act of delivering, state of being 
delivered , release ; rescue , delivery , act of bringing 
foitb children. 

De-l1v'£R-£B, n. One who delivers , a rescuer. 
I)i;-Liv'?R-£8a,* 7*. A female deliverer, Qu. Rev. 
fD^-Llv'^R-LV, ad. Nimbly. Spenser. 
fD4;-i*lv'iR-N£j>8, n. Agility , delivery, 

Dip-LlV'¥R-V, n. Act of delivering , deliverance , release , 
rescue , saving ; a surrender , utterance ; pronunciation , 
speech , childbirth, [t Activity , agility. fVoUon.] 

0£ll, n. [dal, D.j A pit ; a hollow place ; a little dale or 
valley. 

D£lfh, *. Sw\fL See Delf, and Delft. 

DEt'pui-jy,* K. {Chem.) A vegetable alkali , delphinia. P. 
Cyc. 

D£l.'PIf|-i^N,* a. Relating to Delphi ; Delphic. Smart 
D£l'pii}c,* a. Relating to Delphi , oracular. Mitford. 
DCl^phine,* (delTin) a. fddp/uniui, L.] Relating to the 
Dauphin of France. — Delpkine ediiums of the Latin clas- 
sics were editions prepared by thirty-nine distinguished 
scholars, at the suggestion of Louis XIV., for the use of 
the Daunhin (m nsjun Delphmi), under the supenntend- 
qnce of Montausier, Bossuet, and Huet. Brande. 
D^.L-puIn'1-a,* n. {Chem.) A vegetable alkaline base ob- 
tained from the seeds of delphium staphisagria, or staves- 
acre. Brande. 

D£L'PHfN-lTE,* n. {Min.) Another name for epidote. Cleave- 
land. 

D£l't^* *. ; pi DELTAf. Tile Greek letter A ; a term 
applied to an alluvial tract of country between the diverg- 
ing mouths of a river, often subject to inundation. Lydt 
D^L-tA'jc,* a. Relating to or like a delta. Ed. Rev. 
DEl'toIo, a. [from delta,] Resembling the Greek letter 
Delta ( A ). — {jJnat) Noting a muscle of the shoulder. — 
Having the form of a triangle or of the Greek 

DEL'TdiD,* n, (Jtnat.) The muscle of the shoulder which 
serves to lift the arm. ScatL 
Df-LOD'h-^BLEy a. Liable to be deceived. Browu. 
De-l>Ode% V. a. f delude, L,] [C velvdsd ; pp. DELUDiifo, 
DELUDED. J To ueceive ; to impose upon ; to lead away ; 
to beguile ; to cheat ; to disappoint ; to ftustrate. 

Dig-1,0 i>'?D,*p. a. Deceived , imposed upon ; beguiled. 
D^g^LiOix'ER, n. One who deludes ; a deceiver. 

Dlg-x^0u'|NO, n. Collusion ; deception. 

D^iiOiypta.* p. a. Deceiving; ^guillns; cheating. 

{il\hbh) n. \Vx.-\ VgenVtal lay-\ 

^ eniirmy under water ; a flood ; an overflow i an orer- 
flowijig of the natural bounds of a river : any sudden and 
renMBm CidEmIty. 


DfiL'Oi^E, (dfil'lOj) V. a. [l DELtroED} pp. dehjcieo 
DELUGED.] To diowD ; to lay totally under water ; to 
overwhelm , to overflow , to inundate. 

D¥-LO'i?igN, (d9-16'zhun) »L [dcliofio, L.] Act of deluding; 
state of being ueludedl ; fallacy ; illusion ; a cheat ; guile ; 
deceit ; error. 

D?-lO' 8 IVE, o. Tending to delude ; deceptive ; fallacious ; 
illusory. 

De-lO'sive-lv,* ad. In a delusive manner. Scott 

Dv- 1 .C'sjve-n£s^* n. The state of being delusive. Tucker. 

Db-lO'SQ-RV, o. Delusive, Bp. Barlow. 

D£lve, (dSlv) t>. a. [l delved ; pp. delving, delved.] 
To dig , to open the ground with a spade : — to fathom , to 
sift, with into. 

DJ&LVEj n. [fA ditch , a pit ; a den. ^pciwer.] A certain 
quantity of coals dug in the mine. 

DElv'^e, n. One who delves , a digger. 

D£M-j{t-o69'lc,* I 0. Relating to or like a demagogue ; 

D£M-A-G6y'}-CAL,* I factious. Coleridge. [R.] 

D£m'^-g 6 oue, (dCmV gog) n. [iniJitiybiydi.] A ringleader 
of a faction or of the rabble ; a popular and factious ora- 
tor or amtator. 

D£M'A-oo(^-y,* n. Qualities of a demagogue. Jlfaunder. 

Db-MAIN', or DE-MESNE', (dg-maii' ord^-mGn') [d^-mfin', 
W. J. F. K. Sm . ; d^-man', S. E. Ja . ; d?-man' or dy-niCn', 
P.j n. rdomoiwe, Fr.] A manor-house and lands adjacent , 
copyhold estate : estate in land. 

D¥-MXND', V. a. [l. DEMANDED ; pp. DEMANDING, DEMAND- 
ED.] To claim , to ask for with authority , [to ai»k , to 
inquire. Job.] To question ; to require. — {Law) 'I'o pros- 
ecute in a real action. 

Djp-mXnd', n. A claim ; a challenging ; a question , a re- 
quisition ; that which is demanded , the necessary quan- 
tity. — {Law) The asking of what is due in a real action. 

D?-mAnd'.{».-BLE, o. That may be demanded. Bacon. 

Db-»iAnd'.^nt, n. {Law) One who brings a real action ; — 
corresponding to plaintiff in personal actions. 

D¥-mAnd'?R, n. One who demands. 

D^-mXnd'rbhs, n. She who demands. Cotgravc. 

Db-mAp't^-rXn,* n. {Ent) An order of insects. Brande. 

De-m^r-ca'tiqn, n. [dcmarcaiion, Fr.] Division ; a bound- 
ary , seimratjon of territory. Burke. 

tD^-MARCH’, n. Gait , march , walk. Lond. Jour. 

D¥-M£AN', V. a. [u DEMEANED ,pp. DEMEANING, DEMEANFD.] 

[fTo debase, to lessen. Shak.] To behave , to carry,-— 
with a reciprocal pronoun. 

D]?-m£an', n. Estate m land. See Demain, and Demesne. 

tDifi-MSAN', (d§-m5n') n. A mien , demeanor. Spenser. 

D^-mean'qe, n. Carnage , behavior , deportment , con- 


tD^i-MEAN'VRE, tt. Behavior. Barret. 
Dl-MBM-brA'TIQN,* n. Act of dismembering. Orahame. 
D£'M¥N-cy,n. [dmcntio, L.] {Law) Insanity. Skelton. 
Dlg:-M£NT',* V. a. [l demented ; dementing, dement- 
ed.] To make mad or insane. Bale, [r.] 

De-men'TATE, V. a. [dementOy L.] To make mad. Burton. 
De-mEn'tate, a. Infatuated , insane. Hammond. [R.J 
DE-ME^-TA'TlpN, n. Act of making mad. Whitlock. [R.J 
D^-mEnt'^d,''' a. Insane, mad, infatuated. Qu. Rev. 
De-mRn' T f-Ay* {d^-iQi^n'&h^-^) n. [L.] {Med.) Madness, 
folly, delirium. Crabb. 

DJt.-M£PH'|-TiZE,* V. a. To purify from mephitis or ur • 
wholesome air. Smart 

Db-m£e' 1T, n. [demerilusy L.] The opposite Xo merit} ill 
desert. [Anciently, same as inmt. Shak,] 
fD?-M£R^|T, V. a. To deprive of merit. SJie{ford. 
tDjp-MfeRSEl)', (df-Jiifersl') a. Immersed. Badcy. 
Dj^-mEr'sipn, n. [demersw, L.] A drowning, immersion 
Badey. [R.] 

De-mE^'m^e-Ize,* V. a. To Dree from the influence oi 
mesmerism. Month. Rev. 

DB-ME8NE', (d9-in5n') *. {Law) Estate in land attached 
to 0 mansion, a manor-house. See Demain. 
Dj^-bcEs'nI-al,'*' (d^-mS'n^-^l) a. Belonging to a demesne 
Maunder. [R.] 

DEm'I, (dfira'q) [deini, Fr.] A prefix or inseparable particle, 
used in composition, and signifying ha{f} as, demigod. 
that is, half a god. — It corresponds with, and is related 
to, the Greek hwii and the Latin aeotu 
Dg-Ml',* n. A balf-feilow at Magdalen college, Oxford. 
Crabb. Bee Daur, 

DEm'I-oXn-ztqn, n. A large-sized gun or small-sized can- 
non. 

' DtU^hctfL'vfR-fN, n. A kind of gun which carries balls 
of from nine to thirteen pounds’ weiaht. 

V. a. To half deify. Cowper. 
DEm'i-dEv'il, r-ddv'vl) n. A half a devil. Shak. 
DfiM'i-Di-T6NE%* ?L {Mus.) A minor third. Brande. 
DEM'}<^XifT'LgT,* n. A bandage for disjointed fingers. 
Crabb. 

u. BsiXf a god; k deVtVed Yieto. Sidney. 
DtllL'l-Q‘6B4^Ey* ». (JiM) Half a gorge ta entrance into 
a bastion. Crabb. 

fDEM'i-GRlTE, V. tt. [dsmigroy L.] To emigrate. Cockeram, 
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ipttM-l-OftA'TlQN, «. Emigration. Coekeram. 

(ddm'^-Jdii) n, A large glaw vesoet or bottle. 

Jidttma. 

D^M'h^'tNCE, n. A liglit lance. Dryden, 

D£9C^|-L0 ne,* n, {Fort.) A work placed before the curtain. 
Brandt. 

DfiM'HUXN, It. Half a man. KnoUts. 

D£m'|-nat'^Vred, (-nat'yvrd) a. Partaking half the nature 
of another animal. Shak. 

DfiM'l-PR£M'l-8E9, n. pi Half premises. Hooker. 
DfiM'l-PDP'pjpT,* n. A half-sized puppet. Skak. 
DliM'i-QuA'vEU|* n. (Jliuo.) A note equal in duration to 
half a quaver. Brandt. 

D£ji'f^R]^~LrRfrd,* n. (d6m'§-r9-lS'v5) {Sculpture) The 
rising of half of the figure from the plane, as if it had been 
cut in two, and only one half fixed to the plane. HanuUon. 
D£m')-k£p, n. A Woman of demtrreputaUon^ not living as 
a courtesan, but suspected of unchastity. Burney. 
Dt?-Ml^'A-BLE,* a. Capable of being demised. Blackstone. 
D£m'j-sAng,* It. {Law) One who is of half-blood. Crabb. 
D^-MisE'f (dp-miz') n. fFr.l Death; decease. — Used 
chiefly of a crowned head, or of the crown itself. 
— (Law) The conveyance of on estate either in fee, for 
life, or for a term of years. 


tpif-Mlss', 0. [dtmieeuSf L.J Humble. Spender. 
De-mIs'sIQN, n. Degradation. ^Estrange. [E.] 
Dif-Mla'sjVE, a. Humble, submissive. SAsiwtojuc. [il] 
tD$-Mlss'LY, ad. In an humble manner. Slierwood. 
DfiM'ls-SQ-Ry, a. See Diuisioar. 

tDJg:-MlT^ V. a. [denutto, L.] To depress ; to let fall ; to sub- 
mit. J^orria. 

D£»i'1-tInt,* n. {Painting) A tint representing the mean 
or medium between light and shade, by some called a 
half~tinL Brandt, 

D£M-i-tjR'<?jc,* I a. Creative ; belonging to a creator 
D£M-f-tiR'<^I-CAii,^ ) or creation. Bsh. [r.] 
D£M'i~woLF, (-wflif) u, A mongrel dog, between a dog 
and wolf. SkaL 

D^:-m6c'RA-cy, n. [Stj/ioaparia.'} A form of government 
in winch the sovereign power is lodged in the body of 
the people , a republic. 

DkM'Q-citAT, n. An advocate for, or defender of, democ- 
racy. 

P6m-<?-crXt^1C, I a. Pertaining to a democracy, or a 
IJ£.m-p-crAt'1-cal, \ government by the people , popular. 
DE.M-Q-CRAT'i-CAL-i<V, od. In a democratical manner. 
DE-M6c'RA-<riaT, n, A democrat. Burke, [r.] 
D¥-M 5c'RA'TlzE,*e, a. To render democratic. Ee. Rev. rE.] 
tD£-M6c'RA-TV, n. Democracy. Burton. 

Demoiselle.* (d6m-wa-zfil') «. [Pr.] A young girl a 
species of bird ; — a pavier’s instrument. Crabb. 
D¥-m 6 l'|sH, V. a. [demolior^ L.] [u dxiiolisheo ; pp. db- 
MonisHiEvo, DBMoLigHBD.] To Uirow dowu j to raze, to i 
destroy , to dismantle. ! 

DE'MdE^|su-]pa, n. One who demolishes. i 

D^'MdL'fsu-lNG,* p. a. Throwing down ; destroying. 
D^:-M6L'#8a-M£:NT.n. Rum . destruction. JSsaum. 4- FL [r.] 
DfiM-p-LP'TiQN, (udin-^-ilsh'ijin) n. The act of demolish- 
ing , overthrow , destruction. 

De'mqn, ». [( 5a(>u)i/.] A spirit, ~ generally an evil one, a 
deviL 

D£'MQN-£8S, n. A female demon. Jlfeds. 

De-mo'nj-Ac, n. One possessed by a demon or an evil spirit. 
De-mo'nj-Ac, ) a. Belonging to a demon , devilish j in- 
DfiM-p-Ni'A-cAl^* S fluonced by an evil spirit. 
D£m-p-wj'a-cai<-LY,* ad. In a demoniacal manner. Dr.Al 
lea. 

Dii:-M6'NJ-AN, a. Demoniac. Mdton. [r.] 

n. The worship of demons. Shqfteabury. 
D£'M9N-l3T,* u. A worshipper of demons. Shaftesbury. 
D£'mqn-1ze,* e. a. To render demoniacal or diabolical. 
Harris. 

D£-M9N-6 c'ea-cv, n. The government of demons, [r.] 
P£-MQN-6l'a-try, li. [ 6 alp(ov and Xarpfio.] The worship 
of demons. JVer, Casaukon. 

D^Mp^-6L'p-plt8T,* n. One versed in demonology. Fo, 

P£-MpN-6L'p-<JY» [ 6 a(po}v and Xdyas.] A treatise on 
demons or evil spirits. 

tD^-M6N'9-Ml8T, tt. One in ■ubjectiun to a demon. Her- 
bert. 

n. [Safptov and rdpog.] The dominion of 
demons. HeritrL 

D£'MpN-sHlp, *, The state of a demon. Mtde. 
D?-MdN-STEA-BlL'f-TY,* n. DemonstraWeness. Coleridge. 
D$-m6n'8Tea-blb, a. That may be demonstrated. 
D9 -m6m'8TEA-BLS-n£sb, n. State of being demonstrable. 
PtP-Mdn'STEA-BLY. od. With demonstration. 
DVM.6K»«’tEXTE, Ue-mWiitcit, S. IF. P. J. JE. F. Jo. K. 
Sm. R , ) dtoi'qn-aif^ fFb»-^Bee ConxaitTi.xta.'^ v. a. 
[demoii^, L.] [t. OEMOKSTaATfeo ; pp, oBMORSTmA-riKO, 


DSHoifSTaATSD.j Tc) prove with certainty . to shoW'OS a 
necessary consequence ; to show by exporinieut 

DtM-QN-fiTEl'TipN, n. The act of demonstrating; proof 
by indubitable inference, by expeiiment, or by theexJiibi 
tion of fects to the senses. 

DE-MdN'sTEA^TlVE, a. Having the power of demonstra- 
tion j invincibly conclusive ; proving fully. 

De-mon^stka-tive-ly* od. In a demonstrative manner. 

D9-MdN'8TEA-Tlv£-Jf£ss,* n. State of being demonstra- 
tive. LaUpfou 

DkM'pN-RTEX-irpE, or D?-MftN'8TEX-TpE. fddm'ijn-stra- 
lyr, & A H'b.; dem-vm-str&'tyr, P. Jo. ; dem-vm-stra'tiir 
or d^-mSn'atra-tyr, ff. K. Sai.] n. One who demonstrates ; 
a matiiematical, anatomical, or physical instructor. — 
“The accent on the penultimate syllable of this 
word seems appropriated to one whose office It is to 
demonstrate or exhibit any part of philosophy : when it 
merely means one who demonstrates any thing in gen- 
eral, the accent is on the same syllable as the verb.’* — 
Woiker. 

Dt^-M^N'sTRA-TO-EV, o. Tending to demonstrate. 

Dp-m6b-aL']-za'tipn, n. Destruction of morals. Qa. JRo®. 

DE-MPa'At<-tZ£, r. a. fi. dbmoralizbo , pp. dbhorabiz- 
iNG. demoralized.] To deprive of moral principles or 
habits ; to corrupt. Cm. Rxn. 

D£iif-ps-TH£N'}C,* a. Relating to Demosthenes. Black- 
wood. 

D¥-m6t'jc,* o. Applied to a mode of hieroglyph ical writing 
which represents the outlines of visible objects or parts 
of such objects , used by the ancient E^ptians. Sharpe. 

DfiMP'aT^R,* n. {Scotland) A common liungmun. Crabb. 
See Deemster. 

tpiS^-iaOLCE', V. a. [demnletOy L.] To soothe. Sir T. ElyoL 

DB-MOE'ciiiNT, o. Softening f mollifying. JirhuthnoL 

De-mOe'ci^nt,**' n, (AfedO An agent or solution that pro- 
tects a sensible surface from the action of irritating mat- 
ter. P. Cyc. 

DE-MtiR', V. n. [demeiirer. Fr.] [l demurred ; pp. demur- 
Riaa, demurred^ To hesitate; to douSt ; to pause, to 
object. — {Law) To delay a process by doubts or objeo 
tious. 

De-mUr', V. a. To doubt of. Milton, [r.] 

De-mUr% r. Doubt , hesitation, jibp. Cranmer. 


Db-iaOR-e'LY, ad. In a demure manner, gravely , solemnly. 
De-miIre'ness, n. Soberness ; affected modesty ; gravity 
Db-mOr'ra-bee,* a. That may be demurred. Maunder. 
Dp-mOr'raPE, n. (JUisr. law) The delay of a vessel in a 
port, in loading or unloading, beyond the time specified ; 
an allowance mr such delay. 

D:|:-M(jB'RER. n. One who demurs. — {Law) An issue be- 
tween a plaintiff and defendant on matter of law. 
Dp-31Y', n. [demt, Fr.] Demi-sized paper, or that which is 
a degree smaller than medium, and two de^ees smaller 
than royal — a demi-fellow, or half-fellow, in Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in England. See Demi. 

a. Denoting a kind of paper smaller in size than 

medium. 

D^-Mf'-Eof-AL,* o. Noting paper of a fine quality. 8hm- 
stone, 

D£n, n. A cavern , a subterranean bole or cavity ; a cave ; 

a hole or cave of a wild beast. 

D£m, V. n. To dwell as in a den. Chambers. 
DB-bfA'Rf-Gs* n. [L.] pi. dewajrii. The Roman penny, 
a silver coin of the i^ue of about 7hd. sterling. Con^ 
belL 

D£n'a-BY, n. [denarius, L.] The number of ten. Dtgty 
D£n'a-ry,* tt. Containing ten. Smart. 
D 9 -mX"t 19 N-al-ize, (d^-ndsh'qn-Al'Ia) v, a. [u dena- 

TIOMALIZED, pp. DEIfATlONALIZlMO, DEffATlOKALlZED.j 

To deprive of national rights. 

Djp-NXT'y-RAi<-lz£,^ V. a. To make unnatural. Ed. 
Rev. [R,] 

tD|;-NXY', n. Denial ; refusal. Shak. 
tpE-NXy\ V. a. To deny, denser. 

DfiN'DRiTE,* n. (Afw.) A mineral having figures of treea 
or shrubs. Pbillrps. 

Den-de1t'ic,* \ tt. Veined like the leaves of a tree. P. 

I DyN-PRiT'l-CAL,* I Cyc. 

D¥N-dr 6 d'Q-a,* n. [Sivipov and wdy,] {ZooU) A species 
I of tunicated moilusks. Brande. 

DfiN^DROlD,* 0 . Resembling a tree or shrub. Smart. 
D^R-DRoVi>hLt* a, {BoU) Resembling a small tree. P 
Cyc,* 

D£n^drq-lIt£,* n. {Min.) A petrified tree; a fossil tree. 

Hamilton. [ Stoughton. 

Den-dr 6 l*q- 9 ^Ist,* n. One who is versed in dendrology. 
D¥N-db6i.*9-4y> [iiyipov and Xrfyoy.] The natural his- 
tory of trees. 

D]^N-DE&M'E-T9R,*R. An Uistmment for measuring trees. 
\ or for SRcettaining the quanUty of timber in trees. Low 
don. 
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DfiR'DRQ-M^S,^ «. and ptJf.] {ZocL) A South Af- 

rieaii genua of rodents. Srande. 


rieaii genus of rodents. Bra 

DftN'DRQ-PHls.* «. [SivSpov and 3 <pif.] A serpent of a 
long, slender body. Brandt. 

J>£n'DR^PL£x,« n. (Omttk.) A genus of birds. P. Oye. 
U£'N¥B,* a. {Jidron,) A bright star in the taU of the 
Lion. P. Cyc, , . 

#J>£N'j|p-c»j!iT£, V. a, [denego, L.] To deny. Cockeram. 
rD£K-£-Gi'TlQN, ?u A denyinc. BuUokar. 

D£-nF4-BI<£, o. That may be denied ; disputable. 

a. Act of denying ; negation j the contrary to 
affirmation or confession ; refVisal : abjuration. 

Db-nI'ER, a. One who denies : a disowner. 

(d9-n5r0 a. [Fr.] The twelfth part of a French 
penny. Shak. 

DJEjn '1-0 RATE, [d6n'9-grat, P. Jo. K, Sm. Wb, ; d^-nl'grEt. 
S. J, F. { d«n'e-grat or d^-nl'grat, tV.] «. a. [dentgro, L.J 
To blacken. Browne, [R.] 
fD£N-)-ORA'TipN, a. A blackening. Bovle. 
DhN-i-zA'TlQM, a. The act of enfranchising. Daviee. 
D£n'i-zen, (dSn^zn) a. (Eng. law) An alien born, who 
has received (ex donatione regia) letters patent to make 
him an English subject. He may take lands by purchase 
and devise , but he cannot enjoy offices, trust, Slc, In 
the U. S., there is no such condition among the people. 
D£n'i-zen, (d^n'^zn) v. a. To enfranchise. Dra^n. 
D£it'i-ZEN-aHlp,« a. The state or condition of a denizen 
.daa. Beg, 

Dfiw'MBT,* a. A two-wheeled carriage for travelling. SaL 
Mag. 

Db-nom'i-n^-ble, a. That may be named. Browne. [R.] 
Db-m 6 h'|-NAT£, V. a. [denominOi L.] [u DZiroifiNATEO ; 
pp. nanoMiMATiao, nxaoMiNATan.l To name , to give a 
name to , to entitle , to style , to designate. 
DB-NdM'i-N^TE, a. (AnUt.) Denoting a number which ex- 
presses the kind or unit treated of. Davies, 
DB-M6M-)-MA'TigN, a. The act of naming ; a name given 
to a person or thing ; a sect, class, or division, particular- 
ly of Christians. 

DE-wdM-j-NA'TipN-AL,* o. Relating to denominations or 
sects of reliaiun. Dr. J. Pye Smith. 
DE-MdM-{-NA/TiQN-^L-LY,* od. According to denomina- 
tioda. MtUhewaon. 

De-n 5 m'|-n^-tIve, a. That gives a name ; that obtains a 
distinct ap^llstion. 

Db-m6m'i-!«a-tIve-I4V,* ad. By name or denomination. 
Baxter, 

Db-nOm'i-mI-tpr, a. The giver of a name. — ( Vulgar 
FracUane) The number below the line, as 4 in 
D£-NdT'4-BLE, a. Capable of being denoted. Browne. 

t D£N'<;>-TATE, V. a. See Denote. 

IRs-p-TA'TipN, n. The act of denoting. Hammond. [R.] 
tpE-No'TVTlVE, o. Having the power to denote. Cotgrace. 
Dp-NdTE', V. a. [denotOj L.J [u denoted , pp, denoting, 
OEMUTED.J To mark ; to be a sign of, to betoken , to sig- 
ndy ; to imply. 

De-note'memt, n. Sign ; indication. Skak. [r.] 
DBi^ouEJtMyT, (dtSn-d'mlug') n. [Fr.J The unravelling 
or discovei^ of the plot in a drama or other poem. 
DB'BoOrcE', V, a, [denuaewy L.] [t. denounced , pp. de- 
nouncing, DENOUNCED.] To threaten by proclamation or 
by some outward sign , to accuse publicly ; to censure to 
condemn. 

DB-NdONCE'BiBNT, n. Denunciation. Rrsums. 
De-Ro 0 m 9 'bR, a. One who denounces. 

DB-B 80 N 9 'tNe,* p. a. Dectanng by way of menace or cen- 
sure , threatening. 

Ds jvo'rdj* [L.] Anew ; from the beginning. Hamilton, 
Dense, a. {denane^ L .1 Close ; compact } almost solid. 
D£n's)-tv. n. State of being dense ; closeness. 

D£nt, n. A tooth or point ; a blow : — commonly a mark or 
indentation made by a tooth, or by a stroke with some- 
thing hard; a wire staple that forms the tooth of a card. 
D£NT,*e.a. [(.dented ;pp. denting, dented.] To indent; 

to impress with a denL Dryden. 

D£h'T^1., a. fdenialie, L.] Belonging to the teeth.— (Oram.) 

Pronounced (udneif^y by the aid of the teeth. 

D£n't^, n, A small sheil-fish. Woodward. — (Oram.) A 
consonant sounded chiefly by the aid of the teeth. The 
dentals are d, j, «, t, z, and g soft 
DjgN-Tif LpHUf* n, (ZmoL) a genus of testaceous mol- 
lusks. P. Qyc. 

D£n'T4.xe,* or D£n'tXt-bd,* a. Having points like teeth. 
Paloy. 

Dbn-tA'tion .♦ n. The form or formation of teet|t Paley. 
DJInt'bd, a. rfotehed , indent^ Barret, 

Z)4BiV-TRx.'x/, (d9n-t«n«) a. pL [It.] (Arek.) OiHamente 
^ or cornices bearUig some resemblance to the teeth : mo- 
dmuau. 

** ^ »BMdl» projecting point or tooth j a den- 

D 9 if-Tlc'p-Lf n,* a, (Bet.) Having 010111 teeOi j tody 
dentate. JUoudon, 

D£R-Tlc'V>i<AT-gx>, a. Set with smaU teeth ; notched. 


sure , threatening. 

De [L.] Anew ; 

Dense, a. [dmuus, L.1 Cl< 


Den-tIc-V-lX'TIQN, n. {denticvlatnay L. The state of be- 
ing notched or set with small teeth or prominences reseni' 
bling teeth. Chew. 

DBn'ti-cOle,* n. (Arch.) The flat, projecting part of a 
comice, on which dontils are cut. FTaneia. 
DfiN'Ti-F<5RM,* a. Having the form of teeth. London. 
DfiN'Tl-FRlcE, n. [dene andjrwoj L.] A powder for scour- 
ing, cleaning, and preserving the teeth. 

DfiN'TiL,* or DfiN'T^L,* n. A denticle ; a modillion ; a 
member of a comice bo cut as to give it the fonn of a set 
of teeth. Crabb. 

DfiN'Ti-LiT-¥D,* a. Formed like teeth ; having teeth. P 
Cyc. 

D£n-tj-lA^tipn,* n. The formation of teeth j dentition. 
P. Cyc. 

DfiN'Ti-LiVE,* n. A lotion for cleaning the teeth. Perry. 
Den-tIi,'q-qu 18T,» n. One who speaks through the teeth 
Ash. 

DBN-TlL'C>-QUV,*n. The art of speaking through the teeth. 
Ash. 

D£n'ti-scXlp,* n. An instrument for cleaning the teeth. 
Aah. 

DfiN'TjsT, n. An operator on, or surgeon for, the teeth. 
DBn'tjs-trv,* r. The business or art of a dentist. Dr, 
Dmgliaon. 

D?n-t1"tic>n, (d^n-tlsh'vn) n. The breeding of teeth. 
Smith. 

JPen-tIze', V. n. To have thq teeth renewed. Bacon. 
DfiN'TolD,* 0 . Resembling a tooth. Smart. 

De-nO'dAte, V. a. [denude, L.] To strip ; to denude. Ham 
mond. 

DfiN-V-pA'TiQN, n Act of making naked. Bp Hall. 
De-NOde', V a [t. denuded; pp. denuding, denuded.] 
To strip , to divest , to make naked 
De-nOn'ci-Ate, (d^niin'sh^-at) v. a. [denuncio^ L ] [i. de- 

NUNCf ATED , pp. DENUNCIATINO, DENUNCIATSD.] To dO- 

nounce ; to threaten Burke. 

De-nOn-cj-A'tiqn, (d^-niSn-sh^-a'shyn) n. Act of denounc- 
ing , throat proclaimed , public censure. 
De-n6n'c|-A-tqr, (d 9 -nun'sh?-a-ttir) n. A denouncer. 
De-nDn'cj-A -Tp-RV,* (d^-niin'shy-y-ty-r?) a. Relating to 
or Implying denunciation , comminatory. Dr Johnson. 
De-N? , (d^-nl') V. a fdene^o, L ] ft. denied ; pp. denting, 
DENIED.] To contradict , opposed to affirm ; ti refuse , imt 
to grant , to disown ; to renounce , to oppose , to disclaim. 
D£-pb-strOct', V. a [deobstruOf L.J To clear from imped- 
iments More. 

De-6b'8TRV-ent, a. (Med ) Having power to remove ob- 
structions and to open the animal passages. Arbuthnot. 
De-Ob'strv-PNT. n. A medicine that has the power to 
remove obstructions and open the animal passages. 
D£'P-»Ani>, n [Deo dandum, L ] (Fmg. law) A thing given 
or forfeited to God : — any thing movable inanimate, or 
beast animate, that, having caused the untimely death of 
any man by mischance, is forfeited to the king 
Df-p-DAR',* n. A species of pine in India, valued for tim- 
ber. Qu. Rev. 

tDE-^^N'BR-ATE, V. a. [dsonero, L.] To unload. Cockeram. 
DE-<)w-TP-Lft9'|-C.5L,*a.Relnling to deontology. Brougham. 
DE-pN-TpL'p-pisT,* n. One versed in deontology. Kc. Reo. 
I>£-pN-T6L'p-pv,* n. The science of duty j the science of 
ethics, ns founded on the tendency of actions to promote 
ba{mines8. J. Bentham. 

fDE-op'P|-LATE, V. a. [de and oppilo^ L.] To free from ob- 
ktructions. 

tpE-6p-P|-LA'TipN, n. Removal of obstructions. Browne, 
I)E-6p'P|-l/l-T1ve,*7», (Med.) A medicine to clear obstruc- 
tions. AaK 

fDE-Op'Pl-L^-TlVE, o. Deobstnient. Harvey. 
fDE-OR-Dl-NA'TIpN, n. Disorder. Dr. Rawlry. 
tDE-6s'cy-EATE, V. a. [deoaculoTf L.] To kiss. Cockeram. 
iDE-ds-CV-^A'TipN, n. A kissing. Stilhngjfeet. 
DE-dx')-DAT£,*D. a. To reduce from the state of an oxide ; 
to deoxidize. Smart. 

De-^x-i-dA't1pn,* n. The act of deoxidating. Smart. 

V.a. [t. DEOXIDIZED , pp. DEOXIDIZING, DE- 
OXIDIZED.] To reduce firom the state of an oxide. Brande. 
DE-6x'V-pER-iTE,* V. a. To deprive of oxygen. SmarL 
DE“ftx'y- 9 EN-A'TipN,*n.The actofdeoxygenating. SmarL 

I De-pAint', V. a. To picture , to paint , to describe. Oay. 
De-pAint'ER, n. A painter. O. Douglas. 

)E-pAbt', v. r. [dcpartir^ Ft.] [t. DErARTso ;pp. dxpabt- 
iNG, DEPARTED.] To go Rway ffom a place ; to desert ; 
to revolt ; to a^statize ; to die. 

De-pXrt', v. a. To quit ; to leave. B. Joneon, 
fDE-PXRT', V. a. [depai^rf Fr.J To separate j to part ; to 
distribute. Spenser. 

IpE-PXRT', n, [dipartf Fr.] A going away ; death ; division. 
DE-pXbt'eBj n. One who departs. 

D^pXrt'jno, r. A going away ; separation. Shak, 
DE'PXRT'MENT, n, [dipartment, Fr.J Separate part, office, 
or division : — a part or division In the executive govern- 
ment;— a movince or subdivision of a country or king- 
dom, as in p^ee. 


[-TtO'V'BAT-EB, a. Bet with small teeth j notcbed. i| dom, ae in rraaee. 
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DV-PXRT-MfirrT'^LL, 0 . Relating to a department. Burke. 

Dr-pXrt'vre, (dp-part'yyr) n. Act of depurting ; a going 
away ; death , decease ; a foniaking ; on abandoning. 

^(•PAS^c^NT, 0 . Feeding. Btaleu, 

Df-PlBT'VkE, (d^pdat^yvtr) v. a. [i. oarAtTumsD ; pp. na- 
PAtTORitfOy OBFAiTURBD.J To eat Up j to posturc. 

Df-^XsT' VRP| ». «. I'o feed ; to graze. BlaeJutone. 

Djp-PAu'PipR-ATE, V. 0. [depauperOf L.] [h okpaupcr&tbo , 
jm. DSPAUPBRATiNOy DEPAUPBRATBD.J To make poor } to 
impoverish. SmtCA. 

D¥-pAu'P¥R-At- 1 ?d,* a. (BoU) Imperfectly developed j ill- 
formed. P. Cye. 

fD^S-PficT'J-BLE, a. [depeetOf L.] Tough ; clammy. Bucon. 

fD4:-Pfeo-V“I‘i'Ti9N, n. [depuulaJUOf L.j Peculation. Cock- 
tram, 

tpip-PEiNCT'', (de-pant') v. a. To paint Spenser, 

D9'P£nd', V, n, [demndeo^ L.l [i. dbpended , pp. depeno- 
irro, DEPENDED.] To hang from; to be in a state of de- 
pendence , to be connected. — To depend upon^ to rely on. 

DE-PfeND'A-BtE,* a. That may be depended u^)n. Pope. 

D^-p&nd'^nce, n. Bee DEPENOEifOE. 

D¥-p£nd'^NT, 71 . \depen(Uns^ L. ; dependant^ Fr.] One who 
is subordinate or in subjection ; a retainer ; a dependent 
— It is written dependant or dependent, indiscriminately. 

D¥-pj6ND'¥NCE, I n. State Of hanging down ; state of be- 

Dj^-PfiND'^N-cy , ) ing dependent ; state of being subor- 
dinate, or at the disposal of anotiier ; that which is sub- 
ordinate ; concatenation ; connection ; trust ; reliance ; 
confidence. 

D]^-pfiND']^NT, a. Hanginjg down ; relating to something 
previous ; subordinate . in the power of another. 

Diip-PlbND'^NT, 71. One in subjection or subordinate; one 
at the disposal of another; dependant. See DEPENOAitT. 

D?-p£ND'£NT-LV,*ad. In a dependent manner. Dr.Mlen. 

De-pKnd'^r, Tt. One who depends ; a dependaut. 

D:P-pAnd';ng,* p. a. Hanging from , relying on , trustingto. 

tp¥-P£o'PLE,* (d?-pS'pl) V. a. To depopulate. Chapman. 

D£-p£r'DIT, 71. [d^srdlt 


D¥-PLoy', V, a, [d^loyer^r.] ft. deployed ; pp. deploy 
iNo, DEPLOTED.] (Afi2.) To unlold ; to extend ; to display, 
as a body of troops 

n, (Aft/.) T he exjpansion of a body of troops, 
previously compacted in a column, so as to present a large 
front. Brand*. [OaAd. 

D?-PLoy'M?yT,* TL [d^ployement, Pr.] Same as deploy. 
Dfip-LV'MA'TiQN, Tt. Act of plucking ofl^. — (Afed.) A foil 
of the eyelashes, from swelled eyelids. 

D^-plOme', «. a. To strip of feathers. Hayward, 
L»i>-p6-lar-|-zA'ti9N,* 7l Act of depolarizing ; the re- 
storing of a ray of polarized light to its former state. 
Pruncis 

Dfi-Po'LA^R ^ZE,* V, a. To deprive of polarity ; to reduce or 
restore a ray of polarized light to its former state. Brande. 
tD^-p 5 NE', V. a. [depono, L.J To lay down as a pledge ; to 
depose. Hudibras, 

D¥-p 5 'nr?NT, 7L (Law) One who makes a deposition, or 
gives information on oath ; a witness. — ( Oram.) A depo 
neut verb. 

D^-pd'N£NT, a, (Cham,) Noting Latin verbs which have 
a passive form but an active meaning. 

D^:-p6p'V-lAte, V. a, [depopulor, L.] [l depopitlated ; pp, 
depopulating, depopulated.] To deprive of inhabitants ; 
to unpeople ; to lay waste. 

De-p6p'v-late, V. n. To become dispeopled. Goldsmith. 
Dd-p6p-v-lA'tipn, 71. Act of depopulating ; havoc. 
Dip-p6p'V-LA-TpR, 7L One who deiKipuIates. 

D^-p6rt', V. a. [d^orter, Fr.] [l deported ;pp. depoet 
iNG, DEPORTED.] [f *^0 ciuTyaway. JOig-ftu.] To carry , to 
demean ; to behave , — followed by the reciprocal pronoun. 
tH$-p 5 RT', n. Demeanor ; deportment. AfutoTt. 
D£p-pR-TA'TlpN, n. [deportatio, L.] Act of carrying away 
removal , transportation ; exile , perpetual banishment. 
D?-p6RT'MijNT,n. [di^oT^iteTU, Fr.] Conduct; demeanor 
behavior, carriage. 

D^-p6^'^-bjl.e, a. That may be deposed. 

Dif-PO'^AL, n. Act of deposing : deposition. Fox. 
D¥-p6§e', tJ. a. [d^oscr, Fr.l fi. deposed ; deposing, 
DEPOSED.] [fTo lay down. Woodward.] To uegrade from 
a throne or high station; to takeaway; to divest:— to 
give testimony , to attest on oath. 

D9-P69E', t>. TL To bear witness, to testify. Sidney. 
D^-PO^'iipB, 71 . One who deposes ; a deponent. 
D^-po^'ing, n. Act of one who deposes. 

D^-pd^'jx, V. a. [depono, depositum, L.] [t. deposited; pp 
DEPOSITING, DEPOSITED.] To lay up , to lodge in any 
place ; to lay up as a pledge or security , to place ; to 
commit ; to intrust ; to pledge. 

D£-p65'it, 7l [d^ositum,L.] That which is thrown down, 
left, and lodged , any thing committed to the care of an- 
other; a pledge, a pawn; a security; state of a thing 
pawned or pledged. 

D9-p6§'|-t^-rV, 7l One with whomRny thing is intrusted. 
D?-p6y JT-¥D,* p. a. Placed ; laid up ; laid aside. 

p&s'|t-Ino, 7l a laying aside. 

D£p-p-ijfI"TipN, (dSp-^-zlsh'vn) tl Act of deposing or of 
depositing . that which is deposited ; subsidence of matter. 
— (Law) The testimony of a witness or deponent reduced 
to writing and signed : — the act of deposing, whether of 
a king from his throne or an ecclesiastic from his ofiice. 
Dp-p69'|-TpR,* 7L One who makes a deposit. Sir Wm. Jones, 
Di-p 5 s'i-Tp-RV, TL The place where any thing is lodged. 
D^-PO^if' f-T&M.n. [L.J A deposit. Warburton, 

De-poi*, (d6-po') 7L [Fr.] A military depository for the 
stores of an army ; a store or warehouse: — a place for 
starting and stopping on a railroad, &c. Bni, "CnU 
D£p-a^-VA'TipN, Tk Act of depraving or making bad ; cor- 
ruption , degeneracy , depravity. 

Dif-PRAVE', V, a. [depravo, L.] [u depraved , pp, deprav- 
ing, DEPRAVED.] To moko bad ; to vitiate ; to corrupt ; to 
contaminate. 

D^-praved',* (d9-pr&vd')p. a. Corrupted, corrupt ; vicious. 
D^-prAv'^d-ly, ad. In a vitiated manner. Browne. 
D^-pbAv'£D-n£ss, Ik Corruption. Bp. HM. 
tD?-PRAvE'M¥NT, 7k A vitiated state ; depravation. Browne, 
D?-prAv'?r, 7k One who depraves. 

D^-prav'jng, 7k A corrupting; a traducing. 
Djp-PElv'}-Ty, Ik State of being depraved; wickedness; 

vice ; corruption ; a vitiated state. 

D£p'r]^-c^-BL£, a. That may be deprecated or entreated. 
Palty, 

D£p'R9-c;Xte, v. a. [deprecor, L.] [i. deprecated ; pp. dep- 
recating, deprecated.] To beg off, to pray deliverance 
from , to avert by prayer. 

D£p-R¥-Pi'TipN, 7k Act of deprecating; prayer against 
evil ; enueaty. _ ^ ^ 

D£p'R¥-cX-T|VE, a. Deprecatory. Comber, 
D£p'R?-cA-TpR, 7k One who depreoates. 
D&P'RK-o^-TQ'RYta. Serving to deprecate ; entreating. 

'd-lTE, (dp-pr«'shp4t) v, a, [depretio, LJ [k de- 
peeoiatbd; pp, DSPEEoiATiEO, DEPESciATBD.] To bring 
a thing down to a lower price ; to lessen in vame ; to dis- 


iporter, Fr.] [l deported ;jpp. deport 
[t To carry away. JOig-ftu.] To carry , to 
e , — followed by the reciprocal pronoun, 
leanor; deportment. JifiUon. 


D¥-p1^R^d;t, 7k [d^erditus, L.] Any thing lost or de- 
stroyed. Paley. 

tD9-p£R'DiTE-LY, ad. [deperditus, L.] In a lost manner. 
Dean King. 

fDfip-^R-Dr'TlOW, (dSp-er-dlsh'vn) n. Loss. Browne, 
fD?-pfeaT'j-BLE,* Ik Divisible; separable. Baoan. 
tDi^-PilLfiOM', (d$-fiSm') V. a. See Dephlbomats. Boyle. 
1>9-PHL£o'm:Ate, (de-fl/ig'ra^} e. a. [dephUgmo, low L.] 

[k DEPHLEGMATED ; pp. DEPHLEOftfATING, DEPHLEOMAT- 

bo.] To cleat from phlegm ; to clear of water or aqueous 
matter ; to rectify ; to distil. 

DfiPH-L^G-MA'TlpN, (d3f49g-ma'8h\|in) 7k The operation 
of separating water from spirits, acids, &.c. 
tD¥-PHLfiGM'£D-Nfiss, (d?-flgm' 9 d-nfia) b. The quality 
of being freed from phlegm. Boyle. 
OfiPH-Lp-ljila'TJ-CATE,* V. a. [k dephlogisticated ; pp. 
DEPHLooisTfCATiNO, DEPHLOoiaTiCATED. J To deprive of 
plilogiston, or tiie supposed principle of inflammability. 
Brande, 

D£PH-Lp-pls'Tj-ciT-Ei>,* p. a. Deprived of phlogiston. — 
Dephloffistieated air is an old name of oxygen. Priestley, 
DfiPH-Lp-pIs-Tj-cA'TipN,* Ik (C/iem.) Act of separating 
phlogiston. Brand*. 

D^-pIct', r a. [depingo^epietum, L.] [k depicted ,pp. de- 
picting, depicted.] To puint; to portray, to describe; 
to delineate , to sketch ; to represent. 

De-pIo'tipn,* n. Act of depicting ; a painting. Howitt, [R.] 
D?-pIct'vre, (d^plkt'y^jir) v. a. To represent in colors; to 
depict. Shenstone. 

DfiP')-LATE, V. a. [d^ilo, L.] To pull off hair. Cockeram. 
D£f-j-L.A'TipN, 7k A pulling off the hair. Dryden, 
HD?-plL'A-Tp-RV, [d^-pil'a-tar-^, W. P. K. Swk Wb ; d?- 
pl'l^-tur-^, S. Ja.\ 7k A substance or application which 
takes away the hmr. 

HPiip-PlL'ijL-Tp-RV, a. Taking away the hair. Chambers. 
JL)£-Pi'l.OV8, or D£p'}-l.oDs, rd$-pl'lvs, S. W. F. Jo.; d«p- 
9-138, K, Sm.; d^-pl'lys or dep'^-ius, P.] a. Without hau. 
Browne. [R.] 

D£p-LAN-TA'TipN, 7k [deplanto, L.] Act of taking up 
plants, [r.] 

D£-PLfi'Tipif, 7k [d^leo, depletas, L.] The act of empty- 
ing. particularly the animal vessels, by bloodletting or 
meaicine. 

D^-PLfi'Tp^RV,* 0 . Causing depletion ; emptying. Med,Jo%r. 
D£-pl5'r vble, a. That is to be deplored ; miserable ; lam- 
entable ; sad ; calamitous. 

D9-PLd'&VBLE-N£s8, a. The state of being deplorable. 
D^-Pl6'r^-bly, ad. Lamentably ; miserably. 
tD¥-PL5'R^TB, 0 . Lamentable ; hopeless. H Estrange, 
l)£p-Lp-RA'TipN, Ik Act of deploring; lamentation. 
De-PLore', V. 0 . [dMloro, L.] [k obploesd ; pp, dsplor- 
iNo, OBPLOEED.] To lament; to bewail, to mourn; to 
bemoan. 

i Df-ptidR'^D-LVi ad. Lamentably. Bp, Taylor, 
D]g-pjC,&ftX'M]^irT, a. A weeping ; a lamenting. Oockeraen. 
lip-Pii5R'f R, fk One who deplores. 

D9-PL5b'in«,* m. LamentatioB ; a weeping. F, Butior. 


P'RE-CA-TPR, 7k L/ne wno aeprecaies. 

p'si^^-TP'RYi O' Berving to deprecate ; entreating. 
-PEE'CI-ITE, (dt^-pr«'shp-at) v, a, [depritio, LJ [k di 
RBCIATED : VP, OBPEEOIATiaO, DEPaXCI ATBD.l To briH 


a thing down to a lower price ; to lessen in v 
parage , to detract ; to traduce ; to degrade. 
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0 ?-PRl''c^XTl!,♦ (d?-prS'sh<?- 5 t) V. n. To fWI in value or 
to become of less value. Smart. [So used in the U. S., 
but not often by good English writers.] 
D:?-PE£-ci-A'TipN, (d?-pr6-eh?-a'8hvn) ». Act of deprecl- 
auag j act of lessening the value j decrease of value. 
D^-PRE'cj-^-TtVE,* (d^-prfi'sh^-si-tlv) a. Tending to de- 
preciate. Smart 

D¥-Pr£'ci-A-tqr,* (d^-pre'sh^-tyir) n. One who depre- 
ciates. Kmoz. , , 

D¥-pr£'c|-a-tc)-rv,* (d9-pr6'shp->-t^r9)a. Tending to de- 
preciate. Qu.Reo. 

DJEp'b¥-i>ate, V. a, [dfprador.L.] [i. dkprxoatbo; pp. 
oxrRjsDATJNo, PxrajiDATBD.] To rob j to pillage j to spoil ; 
to devour. 

D£p-b¥-dA'tipn, n. Act of depredating j robbery ; pillage ; 

a robbing j a spoiling; waste. 

D£p'rjp-da-t<>R, n. One who depredates; a robber. 
D£p^rE-d^-XQ-RV)* ^ Ckiiumitting depredation ; robbing. 
Baxter. 

D£p-Rf-H£ND', V. a. [deprehendo^ L.] [i* DBPBKHSifDSD ; 
jjp. DKPBXHBfroiwo, DKFRXHEiTuxo.] lo take unawares , 
to discover. Str T, Elyot fR.] 
tD£p-RJ^-u£N's}-Bl<E, 0. That may bo deprehended or ta- 
ken. Petty. 

tl)£p-R]^-H£N'8{-BLE-N£8S) h. State of being deprehensi- 
ble. Bailey. 

tDCp-R¥-afiN^siQif, n. A seizing. Bp. HatL 
D]&-PR£ss', r. tt. [deprMsiM, from deprtmo. L.] [i dxpresskd ; 
pp. PKPBEisiNQ, depressed.] To press down ; to let down ; 
to bumble ; to deject , to sink , to degrade ; to abase ; to 
bnng low. 

D^-prEssed',* (d^-prSfitO p. a. Dejected ; pressed down ; 
disheartened. —(£ot.) flattened from point to base. P. 
Cyc. 

D^-PRfis'siQN, (do-prSsh'yn) a. Act of depressing ; state of 
being depressed*, dejection, melancholy; act of hum- 
bling; abasement. — Depreseton of an equatum. (Algebra) 
The bnnging of it into lower and more simple terms by 
division. — Depression of the sun. moon^ or a star. 
(Astron.) Its distance below the horizon. 
D?-pr£8'sjve, o. Tending to depress. TTiomson. 
DE-pr£s8^0R, n. One who depresses. — (Anal.) A muscle 
that depresses some part of the body. 

D£p^R|-MfiNT, 0. [deprwimst L. ] Maot.) Noting a muscle 
that depresses the external ear. Derhxm. 

D^-PRiV'-f-BLE, a. Liable to deprivation. Hooker. 
D£p-ri-va'ti 9N, a. Act of depriving, loss. — (Law) The 
deposition of a clergyman from bis benefice, orders, or 
station. 

D?-PRiVE', V. a. [d« and priro, L.] [i. deprived , pp. de- 
PBiviao, DEPRIVED.] To Ukc from , to bereave of, to hin- 
der , to debar from , to abridge , to release. 
fD^-PRiVE'M^NT, a. Deprivation. R/caut 
i>¥-pRiv'jpR, a. He or that which depnves. 
depth, a. [diupzM, Goth.] The distance or measure below 
tile surface , deepness , a deep place , not a shoal , the 
abyss , the middle or height of a season ; profundity; ob- 
gtruseness ; obscurity , sagacity. — Depth qf a squadron is 
the number of men in a file. 

JDEpth'en, (d£p'tbn) v. a. To deepen. Diet 
D£pth^lb88,* a. Having no depth. Franas. 
tDi^pO'd^-LlTE, v. a. To deflour; to rob of virginity. 
Diet 

ID^-pClse', V. a. [dtptUof d^uUum, L.] To drive away. 
Cockeram. 

D]|^-pDl' 8IPR, a. A driving away. CadlMraia.rR.] 
D^-pCl^sq-rV, 0. Putting away ; averting. Badey. [b.] 
D£p'v-rAte, t». a. [depurer^ Fr.j [i. DsruuATSD .pp. dep- 
eRATiao, DEPURATED.] To pufi/V ; to cleanse. Boyle. 
D£p'v-R-^TE, a. Cleansed , pure. Olanvtlle. 
D£p-y-Bi'TipN, a. Purification , a cleansing. Browne. 
D£p'V-Bi-TQR,* n. He or that which cleanses. JiCirby. 

a. Tending to purify or free. SydenJaam. 
fDi|p-PORE', V. a. To cleanse , to purge. Raleigh. 
fp^.^pUu'&b-TQ^Rf, a. Having power to purge. Cotgrave. 
D£p-V-Tl'Tiprr, a. Act of deputing ; the persons deputed ; 
delegation ; vicegerency. Siak. 

i DEp'v-Ti-TQE,* a. One who grams deputation. Locks. 
1 ¥-pCte', V. a. [dtfpater, Fr.j [t. deputed; pp. deputiro, 
pxpUTEp.] To apj^int as a substitute or agent ; to con- 
stitute , to send with a special commission. 

D];:-pOt']^d,* p. a. Empowered to aa for another; dele- 
kaiei, 

DLp'V-TIZE,* V. a. [t. DEPUTIZED ; pp. DEPDTIZiaO, DEPU- 
TIZED.] To depute ; to employ or appoint aa Aeuuty. Port 
FoUo. (Colloquial, U. 8 .] 

f*' (diputif Pr.T One iqipointed or elected to act 
for another ; a repreeentative ; a dt^Urgate ; i iubatitute ; 
an envoy ; a lieutenant ; a viceroy. 
fDiMinAir^Ti-TATe, (d^uSn^t^at) e. a. [dsaad quemtL 
iiUf LJ To diminish the quantity of. Browntu 
JBM qtrPBVS aifM DfB-aMfzjN,* a. (Lam) A writ of en- 
try. OnM. 

Deb. a term used in the beginning of names of iflacea; 


generally derived from deor^ a wild boast Oibson*s Cam- 
den. 

De-rX^'i-n Ate, v. a. [diraemer^ Fr.] To pluck or tear up 
by the roots ; to destroy ; to extirpate. Shak. [R.] 
D¥-rX 9 -j-nA't 19 N,* n. Act of plucking up by the roots. 
Maunder. 

fDB-RAlHN^, (d^-ranO v, a. [dareignsTf Nor. Pr.] (Law) To 
prove ; to justify ; to disorder ; to turn out of course ; 
to derange. IVhisham. 

D^ti-RAiGN'MENT, (dQ-ran'm^nt) n. (Lew) The act of de- 
ralgning , a discharge of profession ; a departure from re- 
ligion , derangement. Blount 

De-rAin', D:9-rAin'M£NT. See Deraiok, DfiRAionMENT. 
De-rAni^E', V. a. [deranger^ Fr.] [t. derakoed , pp. de- 
RANoiNo, deranobd.] To lum out of the proper course , 
to disarrange ; to disorder , to conftise ; to disconcert ; 
to discompose. Burke. 

Db-rAnoed',* (d$-ranjdO p. a. Put out of place , mi»- 
piaced , disordered in mind. 

De-rAn^E'M^nt, n. Act of deranging ; state of being de- 
ranged ; disorder ; discomposure of mind or intellect , 
insanity. 

fDip-RAy', n. [desrayery Pr.] Tumult ; noise ; jollity ; soleiik- 
nity. Dougla39. 

fDERE, V. a. To hurt. Spenser. 

DflRE, a. Hurtftil ; dire ; sad. Holloway. [Local, Eng.] 
D?-REiON'MlfNT,* (d§-ran'm?nt) a. (Law) See Deraiow- 
MEKT. Hardwteke. 

D£r'?-LIct, n. (Law) Any thing forsaken or left, or inten- 
tionally cast away. 

DfiR'E-LlcT, a. ^erelictus^ L.] Wilftilly or intentionally re- 
linquished , li ft , forsaken. 

DfiR-f-Llc'TipN, n. Act of leaving ; state of being left ; 
desertion; abandonment. 

D?-RIDE', tJ. a. fdertdeo, L.] [t. derided; pp. deridiwo, 
derided.] To laugh at with contempt or ill-nature ; to 
scoff at ; to jeer ; to mock. 

D¥-rId'bs> »♦ One who dendes , a scoflVr. 
D:?-rid'INO-LV. ad. In a jeering manner. Bp. Reynolds. 
D¥-r1"§i<?n, (d^-rizh'yn) n. Act of deriding or laughing 
at ; contempt , scorn ; ridicule ; a jeering. 

D¥-Rl'8fVE, a. Containing derision ; senfling. Pope. 
D?-Ri's|VE-LV, ad. In a derisive manner. Herbert. 
Dj^-RFap-Ry, a. Mocking ; ridiculing. Shaftesbury 
D¥-Riv'ijL-BLE. a. That may be derived ; attainable by 
derivation , aeducilile, os from a root or cause. 
tpfiR'I-vATE, p. a. To derive. Huloet 
DfiE-l-vA'TTQN, n. Act of deriving ; that which is de- 
rived ; deduction from a source ; the tracing of a word 
from Its original , the word so traced , a diversion from 
a natural channel. 

D£R-l-VA'TipN-AL,* a. Relating to derivation. Latham. 
D¥-Rtv'^-TlVE, a. Derived or taken from another. 
D:i-Rlv'A-TtVE, n. A thing or word derived from another; 
a derivative word. 

D^-rIv'a-tIve-lv, ad. In a derivative manner. Pearson. 
Dip-RIVE', r. a. rdmvo, L.] [i. derived, pp. DCRivirra, 
derived.] To araw from ; to deduce from its source or 
origin ; to trace ; to receive , to divert ; to deduce ; to in- 
fer. — (Chram.) To trace a word from Its source or origin. 
D¥-rIve% V. n. To come from , to owe its origin to. 
D^-rIved',* (d^-rlvd') p. a. Deduced from its original. 
Db-rIv'¥R, n. One who derives. 

D£rm,* n. (Zool.) The true skin, or organized layer of the 
teguroentary covering of animals. Brands. 

DKitmal,* a. Belonging to the skin. Brands. 
D£r'HA-t5Id,* o. (Med.) Resembling the skin. Dungli^on. 
D£B-MA-TOL'Q-Qy,* n. A treatise on the skin and its 
diseases. Brands. 

D£R*m5o'r.^-phv,* n. (Med.) A description of the skin. 
Dungluon. 

D£r'm51d,* o. (Med.) Resembling the skin. Dungltson. 
D?B-MdT'Q-*y,* **• (Med.) The anatomy of the skin. 
Danglison. 

fD£RN. 0 . Sad ; solitary ; cruel. More. See Dearst. 
fD^RN'rOL, o. Mouniful. Bryikett. 

Dernier^ (dem-y4r' or der'np-^r) [d?m-yar', S. W. J. F. 
K. J d 9 rn-yer% JE . ; dSr'n^-^r, P. Sm.] a, [Pr.] T^ast , tlu 
only remaining. Ayhffe. — It is a French word, used 
only ill the phrase dernier resort, the last expedient. 
tpSBJi'LY, ad. Mournfully ; anxiously. Spenser. 
DIr^Q-GATE, V. a. [derog^ L.] [i. derogated; pp. dero- 
OATiifo, DBROUATED.] To lesscn the extent of a law, 
distinguished from abrogate .* — to diminish ; to dispar- 
age ; to degrade. Hale. 

D£x^Q-GiTE, V. n. To detract; to lessen reputation. 
DfiR'9-GATE, a. Degraded ; damaged. Str T. Eiyot [R.] 
D£r|q-gate-lv, ad. In a disrespectftil manner. SAoe. 
D£B-<>-GA'Tl 9 Pr, n. The act of derogating; diminution; 

a defkmation ; detraction. Hooker. 
jDi^-RdG'A'TlVE, 0 . Derogatory. Browne, 
D^-Rfro^A-TQ-Ri-LY) ad. In a detracting manner. Aw- 
brey. 

Pg-Rda' VTO-ik)-N£ss, n. State of being derogatoiy. 
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!• Tending to Icfison or take from; Je- 
tm< ting , (iegriidinc , reproachful , di^honorablij 
Dfta'iiic,* n. (JV'aitu) A tackle, uecd at Uie outer quarters 
of a mizzen-yard, consisting of a double and single Mock, 
connected by a foil. Brands, — (jireh,) A machine for 
rasing heavy weights. 


D]p>9)tRT'i.$sa, 0 . Without desert or merit BMum. ^ FL 
D^^-^KBT'LJipss-Ly’, ad. Without desert. Beaum. 4* JFt 


JDtK'RlNO, ft, Danng. SottMer. 

UhR'viH, ji, [PorsMf^ A sort of priest or monk among 
tlio MubornetaiiHtnTurkeyand in Asia, sometimes living 
in a muimstery, and sometimes leading a wandering life. 
DC^'art, «. Scj DasERT, 

Dfis'Cj^NT, (dgs'kant) n, [deachant^ old Fr.J A song or 
tune composed in parts j a discourse ; a disputation ; a 
disquisition. 

D?:s-cXnt', [des-kant', & W, P, J, F, Ja. K, Sn. ,• d^Ss'egnt, 
JukmoM, .defk.] e. n. {t. oescaivtso ; pp, oescantinq, 
OE3CA1TTEO.] To sing in parts; to run a division or 
variety upon ncRes , to discourse ; to animadvert 
Dks-cXnt^JPR,* ». One who descants. Foster. 
D?s-cXNT'l^G^, a. Act of one who descants . remark. 
D^-sc£pri>', (d^-sSnd') v. n. [descefido, L.] [i. oesoerded ; 
pp. DESCENDING, DESCENDED.] To remove from a higher 
place to a lower ; logo downwards; to come down; to 
come suddenly , to make an invasion ; to proceed os 
from an original , to be derived from ; to fall in order of 
inheritance to a successor. 

Dp-bcfiND', V. a. To move one’s self down. Mdton, 
Pi^-sefiND^^NT, a. The offspring of an ancestor. 
D£-sc£:nd’£NT, a. Failing, sinking; descending. I 

D^-Sc£nu^]^R, a. One who descends, ffamniond. 
l>lf-acfiNi)-i-BiL'i-TV, »u Capability of descending, or of 
being transmitted fVom ancestors. Blackstone. 
D:?-8CKNd'|-ble, a. That may descend. Hale. 
Dv-HcfiND'jNQ,* p. a. Coming down, coming lower; 
falling , sinking. 

D:^:-8CtN'sipN, rd?-86n’shuii) lu The act of descending; 
descent, a declension; a degradation. — (Astroiu) The 
calculation of a setting body with relation to a right 
sphere, then called the rtffht ascension ,* or to an oblique 
sphere, and then called oblique ascension, 
Dtj-scfiNNipN-AL, a. Relating to dcsceusion or descent. 
DE-acfiN'sfVE, a. Descending , having power to descend. 
DRs-c^n-sO' R f-C'Mj* n. (C^m ) A vessel for distillation. 
Crabb, 

De-SC ENT', n. Act of descending, progress downwards, 
inclination; — a hostile invasion or attack ; — transmis- 
sion by succession and inheritance , birth , extraction ; 
off'ipring, a single step m the scale of genealogy, a 
rank in the order of being. 

Di^-sc'kIb'^-BLE, a, Tliat may be described- Paley. 
Dt^-scKiBE', V. a. [desenbo, L.1 [i. described , pp. de- 
scRiBiNo, DESCRIBED.] To delineate, to mark out, to 
define by properties or accidents , to represent by words , 
to relate , to recount 

D^-scRi'BipNT,* a. (^Gcom.) Apjilied to a line or superficies, 
by motion of Hhich a superficies or solid is described. 
Crabb. 

Dr-scRiB'i;:R, n. One who describes. 

Di?-8CRi'r.R, n. One who desenes , a discoverer. 
Df;- 8 crIp'TI 9 N, (d^-skrlp'shyn) n. The act of describing; 
a delineation of properties or characteristics , relation , 
explanation , the sentence or passage in which a thing 
18 described , a definition by specifying properties, ac- 
cidents, or characteristics , sort or kind. 

D^-8cr(p'tiv£, a. That describes , describing. 
P^-scRlP'TlVE-LV,* od. In a descriptive manner. Month. 
Dl?-8CRlP'TIVE-NJfcss,* n. The quality of being descrip- 
tive. MtUmaiL 

fD^-scRlvE', 17. a. [descrivere. It] To describe. Bp. Fisher. 
Dt-8CR?', V. a, [descriCTf Fr.J [u descried ; pp. descbt- 
iNo, descried.] To spy out at a distance , to find out; to 
detect ; to discover ; to perceive by the eye. 

D^-scRi?', a. Discovery ; Ihmg^discovered. Shak. [r.] 
tDfis'jp-CATE, V. a. [deseeOf L.] To cut off ; to mow, Cokeram, 
J[>£8'iP-crAte, V. a. [desaerOf L.] [i. desecrated ; pp. 
DESECRATiNo, DESECRATED.] To profiiDe bv misapplica- 
tion ; to pervert from a sacred purpose ; to dishonor. 
D£s-ip-CBA'TiQN, ft Adt of desecrating ; profanation. 
D£9'£RT, n. A wilderness ; a waste ; solitude. 

DLiji']^RT| a. Wi!d ; waste ; solitary. Shak, 

D£-4£rt% (d^-zbrtO V. a. [d«s«ro, L.] [u deserted; pp. 
DESERT! NO, DESERTED.] To loave witliout permisston, as 
B (lost of duty ; to forsake ; to fall away ; to aban- 
don ; to leave. 

V, n. To quit the army or post to which one 

belongs. 

E. Degree of merit or demerit; claim or right 
to reward ; merit ; worth , excellence ; virtue. 

n. ^e Dessert. 

Diji-^tiRT'BB. n. One who deserts ; an abandonee 

0 . Meritorious; deserving. Beaum. ^ FL 
Db-4£R'T10N) a. Act of deserting ; state of being de- 
serted : act of forsaking the army, or one’s post : — reli- 
gious despondency. Bp, HaU, 


or ill) ; to merit ; to earn. 

D^-fkRVB’, v.n. To be worthy of reward or punishment. 
South. 


D¥-9fiRv'iNO, a. Act of meriting; desert. 

D£-4kBv’YNO,* 0 . Worthy ; meritorious ; having desert. 
Dj^-^^rv’INCI-lv, In a deserving manner. B. Jonso*. 
D£s-ha-RTLle’, n. See Dishabii-le. 

D^-sTc’ca^t, n. An application that dries up. Wiseman, 
Db-sTc'cant,* a. Drying up, as moisture or humors. Ask, 
j|D?-sTc'cAT]^ [d?-«Ik'kat, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm, R . , 
d&i’^at, fPh. Johnson.] v.a, [deneeoy L.] [u desiccated ; 
pp. DEsiccATiNo, oBsiccATfio.] To dry up; to exhaust 
of moisture. 

(|p£-fifc’cXTE, V. n. To grow dry. RieauL 
Dfia-ic-cX'TipN, n. Act of drying ; state of being dried. 
D£-sIc’cA'TfyE, a. Having the power of drying. 
Dip-sIc'cA-TfVE, n. A drying or absorbing substance. 

D£-S1d’£R-XT£, V. a, [t. DESIDERATED ,pp. DB 81 DBRATINO, 

DESIDERATED.] To 1^ lu Want of, to Want, to desire. 
Chenne. 

D£-sfD'¥R-A-TtVE,* n. An object of desire. Harris. 
D£-sfD'¥B-A-TfVE,* a. Having or implying desire. 
Beattie. 

DB-stD-ER-X' TJJM^ n. [L.] pi. DESIDERATA. Some- 
thing not possessed, but desired or wanted ; a thing 
wanted. 


tD£-sTD-i-5sE’, a. [^desidiosusy L.] Idle , lazy. Badey. 
jlD?-8iON', (d?-sln* or d^-zln') [d?-8ln', W P. J. F. Sm. 
B, Wb . , d^-zln’, S. E. Ja, K.] v. a. [desi^vio, L.] [i. de- 
signed ; pp. DESIGNING, DESIGNED.] To pUrpOSC , tO iU- 

tend , to devote intentionally ; to propose ; to plan , to 
project , to form m idea , to sketch, as a first draught , to 
delineate. 

IjD^-sIoN', (d^flln' or d^-zln') n. That which is designed : 
a projupt , an intention : a purpose , a scheme ; a plan of 
action , a sketch , the idea which an artist works from , 
the art of drawing, as distinguished from colonng. — 
(Mas.) The invention and conduct of a subject. 
IIDip-sIon’a-ble, (de-sIn'^-bJ) a. That may be designed. 
Dfis’jO-NATE, filCs'ig-nat, fV. Ja. K. Sm, R. Wb. Rees; 
d9-s7g'nut, P. JA v. a. [i. designated .pp. dfsionvtino, 
DESIGNATED.] To point out , to distinguish. BriL Crd. 


DESIGNATED.] To point out , to distinguish. Brit. Crd. 

D£s'(a-NATE, a. [designatus^ L.] Marked out, appointed. 
Sir Q. Buck. [R.J 

D£s-| 0 -na'tI 9 N, n. The act of designating; appoint- 
ment , direction , import ; intention. 

D£3’|Gh-MA-TiVE, a. Appointing , showing. Cotgrave. [r.] 

D£ 8 'j®-NA-TQR,* B. One who designates ; — an officer who 
assigned seats to the spectators at the ancient Roman 
games. Brands. 

|jD?-sioNED',* (d^Ind' or d^-zlnd') p. a. Intended ; 
projected , planned. 

jjD?-slGN'¥D-LV, ad. Intentionally. Ray. 

||D]p-siGN'?R, n. One who designs or plans ; a purposer ; 
a plotter ; a contriver , one who conceives or forms a 
plan in painting, sculpture, architecture. &c. 

j tD£-aION^F0L-NE88. H. Abundance of design. Barrow, 
D?-siON'jNG, a. Insidious , treacherous, 

D¥-sIgn'ing, n. The art of drawing. 

D?- 8 lGN’L?s 8 , a. Without intention or design. 
D?-sTgn'l?88-lv, ad. Inadvertently. 

j tp^-8iGN'M9NT, Tu Purpose, intent. Shak. 

tUfis’j-NfiNCE, B. [dcsiwo, L.j A close ; end. Bp. Hall. 

11)&s')-n£nt, a. Ending , extreme. B. Jonson, 

D¥-BtP'j-£NT,* a. Foolish ; trifling ; playful. Smart. 

Di^-^Ir'A-ble, 0. That may be dtisired , worthy of desire ; 
pleasing; deiigntfiil. 

D]p-I^IE'A-BLE-N£ss, n. Quality of being desirable. 

D?-sIr’A”BLV,* ad. In a desirable manner. Dr. Allen. 

D£-siRB', (d9-zlr’) n. [distr^ Fr J Uneasiness of the 
mind from the absence of something wanted . eager- 
ness to obtain or enjoy ; a longing for , thing desired. 

D£-siRE^ (d 9 -zlr’) tJ. a. [i. desired; pp. desiring, de- 
sired.] To wish for ; to hanker after ; to long for ; to 
covet ; to express wishes ; to ask ; to entreat ; to solicit. 

D9-?Ired',* (d^-zlrdO p. a. Wished for; longed for; 
coveted. 

tD?-slRE'L?ss, a. Without desire. Donne. 

D$-siR’ipR, A. One who desires. 

D¥>?Ik'OVS, a. Full of desire ; eager ; longing after. 

D¥-slR'oV 8 -Ly, ad. Eagerly; with desire. South. 

De-sIr'OVS-n£ss, a. Fulness of desire. Badey, 

|(D¥'SIst\ fd^-slst'j W. J. K, F. Ja. K, Sm. R. Wb,; d^- 
zizt', iO »• A. [aesistOf L.] To cease from; to stop; ta 
leave off. Mdton, 

n. Act of desisting; cessation. Boyle. 


JUS despoBdency. Jap, hou, II ». uwoune, 
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|(Dlj-8f8^TnrE,« 0 . b.] Ending J concluding. 

fflatker. 

tpttBM-T}VE. 0 . Ending; dnul : desistlve. fFatts. 
uftsKjH. An inclining table for toe use of writers or readers. 
DSsK, 0 . a. To shut up, as in a desk. John Mall, [n.] 
DEs'mine,'* n. (JIftn.) A mineral substance. Clemoumd. 
D$s-M6e'RA>PiiY,* H. (JiletL) A description of ligaments. 
JOnneUson. 

D:|^ 8 >mol'p- 9 Y,* n. (Med,) A treatise on the ligaments. 
Dungluon, 

D¥a-MOT'<;>-MV,* n. (Af«d.) The dissection of the ligor 
ments. Dung^n, 

D&s'q-late, o. Without inhabitants ; laid waste ; soli- 
tary ; desert ; afflicted ; comfortless. 

DEs'p-lAte, V. a, [dwolo, L.] ft. dbsola.txd ; pp, oxso- 
LATiKTo, DEsoLATBD.] To deprive of inhabitants ; to de- 
populate ; to lay waste. Bacon. 

IiesV-LATC-L.v, ad. In a desolate manner. Skenoood. 
D£b^<;>-LATE-rt£ss/ii. The state of being desolate Dmple, 
1)£3V-LAT-^R, n. One who causes desolation. Mede, 
UEs-q-la'tiqn, n. Act of desolating ; state of being des- 
olate ; a desolate place ; gloomineas ; sadness. 
11 £s'q-lA-tqr, a. See Dssoi.ater. 

1>C:s'q-l^-T9-ey, o. Causing desolation. Bp, HaU, [R.] 
D^-spAir', H. Expectation of certain evil; entire loss of 
hope , loss of confidence tn the mercy of ; hopeless- 
ness: desperation; despondency. 

D^-spair', o. n. [deMero, L.J [i. oESPAinsb: pp. dxspair- 
ino, DKSpAiRBor] To be without hope ; to despond. 
tD?-«pAlR', t>. o. To cause to despair. Sir A fFUliama, 
fDi^-spAlR'^-BbE, a. Unhopeful. Cot^ave, 

D^-apAlR'gR, n. One without hope, hryden, 
tD?-8PAlR'PUL, 0 . Hopeless. Sir P. Sidney. 
Uif-spAiR'iNQ,*p. a. indulging despair; hopeless. 
D^-SPAlR'lNCl-bY} od. In a despairing manner. Browne, 
Dip-SpXTCH^ or D|S-pAtch', o. o. [diip^cAcr, Fr. , dispac- 
ciare^ IL] [k dbapatchbd, pp. dbspatchino, despatch- 
ed.] To send away hastily; to hasten , to expedite; to 
send out of the world ; to put to death , to perform a 
business quickly ; to conclude an affair. 

** The word deepateh, tUI Dr. Johnson corrected it. 
was always written with an i,” Walker. — It is spelled 
dispatch in the dictionaries of Baret, Cotwave, Holyoke, 
Kersey, Bailey, Ainsworth, Dyche. Martin, Barlow, 
Lemon, Crabb, Webster, and Richardson : — despatch in 
llioee of Johnson, Entick, Kenrick, Ash. Perry, Sheri- 
dan, Walker, Jones, Browne, Fulton &. Knight, Enfield, 
Jameson, Knowles, Smart, Sc Reid Richardson, although 
he spells it dispatchy says, Despatch is more consistent 
with the origin of the word, despescher or dcpScher, [Fr.] ; 
desjtachar^ ^^res says, ** Dispatch seems 

to be fixed oeyond the power of an etymologist.” Good 
usage, however, as well as the dictionaries, is much 
dividiAi. 

D^-8pAtch', n. Hasty execution ; conduct ; management ; 
an express ; hasty messenger og message ; a message fVom 
a government. 

Dj^-spAtch'j^r, n. One who despatches. 

D^pAtch'fOl, a. Bent on haste. MiUon. [R.] 
D 9 - 8 P£ct',* n. [despecUOf L.] Contempt. Coleridge. [R.] 
fO^-SPRc'TlQN, n. {deapeeUo, L.] A looking down ; a 
despising. W. Montague. 

D£8-p9-ra'd 6, rd$8-p9-r&Mfi, P, E. F. 8m. R, Wb . ; dSs- 


D£8-p9-ra'd 6, [d$8-p9-r&Mfi, P. E, F. 8m, R, Wb . ; dSs- 
p^r^'db, Jo. { afis-p^iU'dd or des-p^-rSMd, JT.] a. [Sp.] 
pL DESPERADOES. One who is aesperate ; one who is 
reckless of danger. 

DRs'p^-r^te, a. [desperatus, L.] Hopeless; desponding; 
without care of safety ; irretrievable ; mad ; hot-brained ; 
furious. 

fp£8'p:g-RATE, a. A desperate man. Donne. 

PEs'p£-RATE-ly» od. In a desperate manner ; madly. 

D£s'P¥-RijiTE-lf£8S, a. State of being desperate. 

D£s-pi-RA^TiON, a. Such a loss of hope as impels to 
greater exeitUm; absence of hope; hopelessness, de- 
spair. 

DLs^Pf-CA-BLE, a. [deepieabilUf L.] Hiat may be despised , 
base , mean , coniempClble ; vile ; worthless. 

0£s'P|-ca-BLE-r£ 8& a. Vileness ; worthlessness. 

D£s'pj-CA-BLY, ad. In a despicable manner. 

|H£S-pI”cii|PN-CY, (d^s-plsh^l^n-e^) a. A despising. Mede. 

DE-aPlgf'A-BLE, a. Comtemjitibie ; despicable. Q,uarle$. [a.] 

|pje-«Pl9>L, a. Scorn ; contempt. Patrick. 

Ug-spii^E', (d^-epIzO V. a. [despido. L.] [i oEsritBD ; pp. 
DEsnstNo, DBtrisBD.] To look down upon with con- 
tempt ; to disdain ; to scorn ; to contemn ; to abhor. 

DE-aPi9^¥D Ntw, a. The state of being despised. MU- 
Um, 

Og-spIf'^B, (df-spTz^^r) a. One who despises. 

a. Act Of scorning: contempt 

Dg-SPlTE^a. [dssptt, old Fr.l Malica; anger; malignity; 
defiance ; unsubdued opposition ; hatred ; outrage. 

tpip-splTE'. e. 4. To vex , to offend. Raleighs 

I)e-«p1tb',* wtjp. tn spite of; notwUhstanaiilg.<--'**I)lMpi<s 
Ills idiomatic raiciti^” Qu. Rev. 


D3p-splTE'F0t,-a. Malicious; full of spleen, spite, of 
hate. 

De-bpIte'fOl-ly, od In a despiteful manner; malioiou»> 
ly; malignantly. 

D]9-sp1te^Cl-n£8s, a. Malice : bate ; malignity. 
tD?8-pTT'?-o08, a. Malicious : Airious. S^eneer. 
fpES-plT'B-oDs-LY, ad. In a furious manner. Spenser, 
DE-SPdll.^ V . a, [despoliot L.] [u despoiled ; pp. oxerott^ 
I wo, DaspoiLBD.] To rob; to deprive; to divest; to 
strip : to plunder. 

D¥-8POlL'ERt a* One who despoils. Huloet. 
D¥-sp5Tl'ment,* a. Act of despoiling; robbery. Blacks 
wood, [r.] 

D¥-sp6-l1-A'tiqn, n. Act of despoiling. Bcdley, [b.] 
DE-SPdND\ «. n. [despondeoy L.] [u DB»powDBD;m. na- 
spowdiwo, despowdeo.] To be cast down; to despair; 
to lose hoiH). 

D?-sp6ND'EPrcE,* a. Slate of despair; despondency 
Johnson. 

Djp-sp6nd'en-cy, n. Absence of hope ; defection of mind ; 

melancholy ; state of despair; despair: hopelessness. 
De-spAnd'e^^'^v a* Despoiling; sad ; dejected ; bopeless. 
De-spOnd'^nt-l^ ad. Without hope. Barrow, 
DE-apdND^ER, n. One who desponds. 

D£-spdND')NO,* p. a. Given up to despondency ; despair- 
ing. 

De-sp&nd'ino-ly, ad. In a hopeless manner. 
fD?-8P6N'8ATE, V . a. [desponsoj L.J To betroth. Coek- 
eram. 

tpfis-ppN-sA'TlQR, n. Act of betrothing. Bp. Taylor. 
Dfis'pQT, n. [6tae67n^.'] One who governs with unlimited 
power ; an absolute sovereign : a tyrant. 

DE9-p6t'|c, I o. Absolute in power; arbitrary; ty- 
DE8 -p6t'i-cal, ) rannical. 

DE8~p&t')-cal-i.Y) od. In a despotic or arbitrary man- 
ner. 

Des-p6t'J-cai.-n£ss, a. Absolute authority. 
Dfis'PQT-I^M, n. A form of government in which the 
monarch rules by his sole and sovereign authority ; abso- 
lute power. Burke. 

De-SPU'mAte. [dc-spQ'mat, & P. Jo. K. Sm. ; dSs^py-miit, 
Wb. Davies.] v. ru JdespumOf L.1 To throw ofiT ]^rts in 
foam or scum , to froth , to work. 

D^-spO'mAte, V . a. To throw off in foam. Cheyne. [r.] 
D£s-py-MA'TiQN, n. Act of throwing off scum or foam. 
Des-quA'mate,* V . a. Sc n. To scale off. Smart. 
DRs-qu^mA'tiqn, o. Act of scaling foul bones. 
D^B-QUAM'A'TQ-KVt n. An instrument by which desqua- 
mation is perf<>rmed. U Estrange. 
tD£ss, a. A table ; a desk, denser. — A truss of bay. 
Bro^U. 

Di^^-s£rt', ((I9z-z6rt0 a. [dessert^ Fr.] A service of 
fruits after the substantial parts of a dinner or meal. 
tDEs'Tj-NATE, V . a. [desUnoy L.] To destine. Fotherby. 
|D£s'ti-NATE, a. Fixed ; determined. Bp. Morton. 
Dfis-ti-NA'TipN, It. Act of destining; state of being des- 
tined: purpose; ultimate design, end; destiny; fate; 
lot ; aoom. 

D£s'T)NE, (dSsftin) v. a, [destino, L.] [t. deitiweo ; pp, 
DESTiwiwo, DE9T1WED.] To appoint or (loom unalterably ; 
to appoint; to devote, to doom; to sentence; to fix 
unalterably. 

Dfis'Ttlf-lsT,* n. A beUever in destiny; (htalist Phren, 
Jour. [R.] 

Dfis^fl-NY, a. A state or condition appointed and deter* 
mined by divine power, or by human power ; fkte ; in- 
vincible necessity ; doom ; end ; lot. 

D£s^T}-tOte, a. [destitutusj L.] Forsaken; abandoned; 

abject; friendless ; being in want ; poor. 

D£s'ti-tOte, a. One who is destitute. F, 8t. John, [b.] 
tDfis'Tj-TOTE, V . a. To forsake ; to leave. Fotherby, 
DBs^ti-tOte-n^ss,* a. The state of being destitute. 
Ash, 

Dfis-Ti-TO'TipN, a. State of being destitute; utter want. 
Di^-8TR6Y\ V . a. [destruo. L.] [u DxsTRorEo;pp. destrov- 
iwo, DESTROYED.] To (leinoilsh ; to ruin ; to Iky waste ; 
to kill , to raze ; to waste ; to consume ; to annihilate ; 
to overturn. 

D^-8TROf 'A- ble, o. That may be destroyed, ffuloet [b.] 
D^-aTR(5Y'^R, n. One who destroys ; a murderer. 
D^-8TR&i^'iNO,* p. a. Laying waste; killing; exterminat- 
ing. 

tp?-8TR0cT', V . a. [destructuSf L.] To destroy. Mode, 
D^-strCct-i-bIl'i-ty^ Liableness to destruction. 
D9-8 TrDct'|-bi:.£, a. That may be destroyed : perishabla. 
Dg;-STR0cT'i-BL£-Nfi88,« a. DestructibiiUy. Dr, Alien, 
Dg-STROc'Ti<?if, a. Act of destroying ; state of being de- 
stroyed ; ruin ; overthrow ; death. 

Djp-sTRdo'Tipw-IsT,* B. One who favors destruetton. Qa. 
Rev. 

Dip-8TBfio'TiVB, a. That destroys; ruinous; fktal; mis- 
chievous; wasteful. 

Uf-BTRDc'T|VE,* a. A destroyer; a radical relormer.-— 
A term of reproach from political opponents. Qa. Rev, 
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D¥-stkDc^T|VB-lv, In a destructive manner. 
P 5 * 8 TBtJo'T|VE-Nfi 8 S, n. The quality of being destruc- 
tive — (Pkrtn.) ^ propensity to destroy, kllf, or mur- 
der 

tp^-STRtJcT'QR, n. A destroyer. Boyle, 

DSs-v-dA'tiqn, n. [desudatiOf L.] A profdse sweating. 
Pfis'ug-TODE, (dSs'w? tud) rdfis'^W9-tad, IT. J. P. fa, K, 
Sm, R Wb. } d8'8W9-lfld, & ; de-sa'f-tad, E. Ash,] n, 
[desMtudoj L.] Cessation from being accustomed ; dis- 
continuance of habit; disuse. 

D¥-SDL'PiiV-RATE,* V, a. [*. OESULfHOBATSD J op. DESUL- 

FHORATiNo, ossuLPHUBATED.] To deprive of sutphur. 
Smart, 

ljDfis'VL-Tp-R|-LV,* ad. In a desultory manner. Boyle. 
11D£s'vl-tq-rj-n£s8, n. The quality of being desultory. 
tDCs-Vh-TO'Ri-oOs, a. Desultory. JVorm. 

|1D£s'vl-TQ-RV, [dSs'ul-tvr-e, S. W. P. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. R. 
fV b. ,• d$-8ul'tvir-9, Ashf Eiitick.] a. [desuUoriuSf L.] Roving 
from one thing to anottier ; loose ; cursory ; hasty : slight : 
unsettled, iinmethodical ; wavering. 
fDv-sOaiE', V . a. IdeeamOf L.] To take from; to borrow. 
Hale, 

D£- 8 Y~NdN'Y-MJZE,*v.a. To show not to be synonymous : 

to discriminate words of similar meaning. Coleridge. [R.j 
D?-XXch', V. a. [detacher J Pr.] [i. detached jpp. detach- 
ing, DETACHED.] To sevcr , to disjoin, to separate j to 
disengage ; to part from : to send out as a part. 
Djp-tAched',* (d^-tdchtO p. a. Separated j disengaged ; ] 
parted from. I 

D^-TXcu'MJpNT, a. Act of detaching, the thing detached, 
a body of troops sent out from the main army. 

Di;-TAIl', (d^-tal') V . a. [dctaiZlcr, Fr.] [t. detailed, «p. 
detailing, detailed.] To relate particularly , to display 
minutely. 

D^:-TA 1 L', or Dl'tail, [d?-tiil', S. W. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. R. 
Wb.y de'tal, Sin.] n. [Fr.] A minute account, an account by 
particulars , narrative , relation , narration , recital : ex- 
jiliinatiou. DCr Smart appears to be the only one of the 
English orthoepibts who places the word detail in that 
class of words of two syllables wluch, when nouns, have 
the accent on the first syllable, and when verbs, on the 
second. It is common in the United States to pronounce 

It dcU&il. 

J)^-TAiL'J?R. (d9-t5l'?r) n. One who details. 

Di^-TAIn', (ue-tin') v. a. ^ettneo. L.] [u detained ; pp. 
detaining, detained.] To wituhold, to keep back; to 
rcfetrain from departure , to hold in custody , to keep ; to 
retain. 

Dv-tAin'd^r, n. (Lair) A writ. — Properly, detmus. See 
Detinue. 

l)i5:-TAiN't?R, n. One who detains, detention. — (Z^ate) The 
act of unlawfully holding back the right of another per- 
son. 

Di^-TXiN'MifNT,* n. The act of detaining ; detention. 
Blackstoae. 

D¥-T£ct', V. a, IdetectuOf L.] [l detected ; pp. detect- 
ing, detected.] To lay bare that which was meant to be 
concealed , to discover , to find out, as a crime or artifice ; 
to convict. 

D¥-t£c'ta-ble,* a. That may be detected. Gent, JIfag. 
ni;-T£cT'£R, 7L One who detects. Skak. 

Di;-t£c'tiqn, iu Act of detecting; state of being detect- j 
ed , discovery of guilt, fraud, or of any thing hidden. 
JDi^-TfiN't'-BRATE,* V. a. To dispel darkness. Ask. \ 

Di;-t£nt','» n. A stop which locks and unlocks the ma- ^ 
chinery of a clock in striking. Brandt. 

Dv-TtN'THiN, n. The act of detaining; state of being de- 
tained , restraint, confinement. 

Dl?-TiiR', V . a. [deterred, L,] [l deterred ;pp. detsrriho, 
DETERRED.] To discourage by terror, to hinder, to dis- 
suade ; to disheiirien. 

I>Jf-TteR(jiE', V. a. [detergo, L.] [t. deterged ; pp. dxteeq- 
ing. DETERGED.] To cfeaiise, as a sore. fVisemaTU 
D^-TEtt'<ji^NT, a. Having the power of cleansing. 
Dif-TtR'iJi^NT, n That which cleanses. Bp. Berkeley. 
D£-t£'Rj-q-rAte, V. a, [detenor, deteriorated; 

pp. deteriorating, DETERIORATED.] To impoir ; to make 
worse. Boyle, 

D?-t£'ri-p-rAte,* V. n. To grow worse. Smart 
Dif-Tfi-Ri- 9 -RA'TipN, n. Act of making worse; state of 
growing worse. Outhne. 

Dij-TfeR'MgNT, n. Act of deterring; hinderance ; cause of 
discouragement. Browne. [R .1 

D¥-TliB.-MpNX-BiL';-Ty,* n. duality of being determina- | 
ble. Coleridge, \ 

IH-tBr'mj-w^-BLE, a. That may be determined. Bacon. \ 
Di|:-TkR'M}-N^-BL£-N£s 8 ,* ft. State of being determina- 
ble. SeoU. * I 

Dif-TKR'Mi-NXNT,* 0. Causing determination. Coleridge, j 
fl)Jp-TfiB'Ml-NAtE, t. a, [diterminer, Fr.] To determine. ! 
Skak. 

Dg-T&R'Mi-NXTE. a. Settled; definite; determined; es- 
tablished ; decisive ; conclusive ; fixed ; resolute. 
D4j:'T£A'Ml-N4LTE'l.y, ad. In a determinate manner. 


D^-tKb'MI-n^tb-nSss,* 11 . The state of being detanni 
note. PmVy. 

Di^-tMr-mi-hX'tipiv, It. Act of determining ; ftole of be- 
ing determined ; absohrte direction ; the result of delib- 
eration; resolution.-- (Late) Judicial decision; expira- 
tion. end. 

Df-TBR'Mi-N^-TTTE, a. That determines; directing to a 
certain end. Watts. 

Bg-TKR'Mi-NXrTpR, ft. One who detemines. Browne, [R.j 
D^-TttR'MiNE, (d^-ter'min) r. a. [determino, L.] fi DXTaa- 
MINEO; DETBRMfNINO, OBTERMINED.] To flZ ; tO Set- 
tle ; to conclude ; to adjust ; to limit ; to define ; to re- 
solve , to decide. 

D:^-t£r^M|NE, e. n. To conclude ; to decide ; to end 
Djf-TltR'MiNED.e (d^-ttir'mpid) p. a. Decided; resolute, 
firmly resolved ; fixed ; firm. 

Digi-TttR'aiiN-iSiD-LY)* ad. In a determined manner. 

Ret). 

D£-T£R'M|N-¥it, n. One who determines. 
De-ti^r-rX'tipn, n. Act of digging open the earth. Wood- 
ward. 

DB-T)tR^8l0if, ft. [detergo, L.] Act of cleansing a sore. 
Wiseman, 

D]^-TfiR'B{VE, a. Having power to cleanse. BuUokar, 
D^-TjkR'sprE, n. An application that cleanses wounds. 
Di^-^jkR'sivE-LY}'^ ad. In a detersive manner. Batley, 
D^i-TtiR'siVB-Nftss,* ft. The miality of being detersive. Ask. 
D£-Tft8T', V . a, [detestor, L.] [*. DEXEirED ; pp. DETEtTiNo, 
detested.] To bate : to abhor ; to condemn with indig- 
nation or dislike ; to loathe ; to abominate. 

D£-Tft8 T' vble, a. That may be detested ; hateAil. 
D^-T&ST'^-BLE-Nfiss, TL Uuality of being detestable. 
D^-TfesT'A-BLYf ad. Hateflilly , abominably. South. 
D£T-]p8-TA'TiQX, n. Act of detesting ; strong dislike ; ha- 
tred ; abhorrence ; abomination. 

D]^-TfiST^gD,*p. 0 . Hated; abominated; abhorred. 
D¥-t£8T'?r. tu One who detests. 

Di^-tur5ne', V . a. [de and thronus, L.] [u dethroned ; 
pp. DETHRONING, DETHRONED.] To divost of regality ; to 
depose from the throne. 

D?-tur6ne'M£NT, ». The act of dethroning. 
Dj^thr5n'£E, n. One who dethrones. 
fDip-TUBO-NI-ZA'TrpN^ n. The act of dethroning. Halt 
tDif-TURO'NlZE, V , a. To dethrone. Cotgraoe. 
DfiT'l-NfiT,* or Dg-Tix'v-lT,* n. [Law) A writ which lies 
where one holds from another what is due. Crabb. 
D£t'j-nOE, or D?-t1n'VE, [d6t^^-nQ, K. Sm. Wb. Brando, 
Crabb, d^-tln'v, S. W. Jo.] n, [detenue, Fr.] (Lato) An 
action for the recovery of goods and chattels, or deeds 
and writings, unlawfully detained. 

DEt'p-natE, r. n. [detono, L.] [l detonated ; pp. dsto* 
NATiNQ, DETONATED.] To expludo , tu make a noise like 
thunder. 

D£t'p-nate,* V . a. To cause to explode ; to inflame. 
Brandt. 

D£t-q-nA'tipn, n. Act of detonating ; an explosion by the 
inflammation of combustible bodies. Boyle 
D£t'p-nI2E, V . a. ic. n. To detonate. Arbuthnot 
D£-TbE'sipN, n. A wresting ; a perversion. Donne 
D^-TOET', r. a. [detortus, L.J [i. detorted ; pp. dbtobt- 
iNo, DETORTED.] To twist , to wrcst ffom the origuia. 
import, meaning, or design. Dryden. [R.J 
DetOur', (d^-tdr') n. [Fr.] A turning, a winding ; a cir- 
cuitous way. Dean Tucker. 

D?-TRXct', V. n. [detractum, L.] [i, detracted ; pp. de- 
tracting, DETRACTED.] To uepreciate the merit, mo- 
tives, or good deeds, &c., of another; to derogate; to 
t^e awav by envy the reputation of another , to defame ; 
to calumniate ; to vilify ; to slander. 

D£-trAct'£R, n. One who detracts ; detractor. Spenser. 
Dj^-TeAct'ino-LY, od. In a detracting manner. Addison, 
D£-trXc^Tipn, ft. Act of detracting , depreciation ; slan- 
der ; scandal ; defamation. 

D¥-trXc'tiov 8, (-shvis) a. Lessening the honor of; do- 
tiuctoiy ; dishonorable. Johnson. [r.J 
Dif-TRXc'TjVE, a. Tending to detract or lake away , dis- 
posed to derogate. Bp. Morton. 

D^-trXc^TJVB-rJSss,* ft. duality of being detractive. .fieX. 
D¥-TEXcT'pR, n. One who detracts. — (.AmU.) A muscle 
that draws down. 

D£-TRXc'Tp-Ry, a. Defamatory ; derogatory. Browne. 
D 9 -TrXct'R?S 8 , n. A censorious woman. Addison, 
tD^-TRftCT', ». a. To refuse ; to decline. Fotherby, 
tDfiT-B?C-TA'TipN, n. Act of refusing. Cockerasn, 
D£t'ri-m£nt, n. [detrmentMm, L.] Loss ; damage ; mia- 
chief; Injury . hurt ; disadvantage. 

D£t'ri-m£nt,* V . a. To make worse ; to injure. More, 
D£t-B)-m£n'T4iI<, a. Injurious , hurtful ; mischievous. 
D£T-Ri-M£N'T^L-N£ss,* n, duality of being huitfhl. 
Scott 

D^-TeI't^L,* 0 . Belating to detritus ; crumbling. Dr. Al- 
ien, 

DB-TRl'^TlpK, (d^-trlsh'yn) n. [detnius, L.] Act of weaiw 
Tngaway. Stevens. 
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l>s>Tll^TVS,* n (L.] Eartlij siibatance worn away 

Vf attrltton or the action of water j depoaita of earth, 
sand, dec., by attrition. Buckland. 

Df-TRtiDK^ (d9-trdd0 v* o. ^tntdo, L.] [t. DaratroBD ; 
yp. OBTBUDiivG, acTRUDxo.] To tlirust down } to force in- 
to a lower place. 

D^-TRCn'cate, tJ. [detrunco, L.] [»• I)»trttkca.tbd j pp. 
JDSTRUaCATlNG, OSlIlUriOATSD.] To CUt off } tO lop } tO 
shorten. 

D£t-jivn-cX^tiqn, r. Act of lopping or cutting. 
D^-trO'^iqn. (d^^rd'zLhyn) a. [detnwio, L.] Act of de- 
truding , a thrusting down. 

i D&T-VR-BA'TiQN, R. Degradation. BaUey, 

D$-tur'pAte, o. a. [dsttops, 1..] To defile. Bp. Thylor. 
IeOce, (dus) It. [deuXf Fr.] 7'he taoc in cards and dice; 
the devil. 8ee Dnusx. 

OeOse, (dds) n. [from ZhunuSy the name of a certain ape- 
cies of evil spirits.] The devil ; a demon. OerAgrwe, [Vul- 
gar.J 

DeO'si^d, a Devilish. Todd. [A low v»or^ 
DEV~T£'R}-gM,* R. [dcvripiov.] {Med.) The aecundines. 
Crabb, 

DE0'T:i^-Rd--c^-M6N^l-Cd^L,* a. Applied to those tiooka of 
Scrii^re that were taken into the canon a(ter the rest. 
Buck. 

DEtJ-TifR-Oe'^-MtaTj (da-t^r-bg^a-mtat) r. One who mar- 
ries a second time. Ooldsmttk. 

DEO-T^R-dG'd-My, (da-t^r-bg'fli-mo) r. [Stvrcpof and yd- 
po(.] A second marnage. QoULimith. 

D£0-T]^R-6M'Q-My, R. iScvTcpof and I'd/in;.] The second 
book of the Moi^c Law : — the fifth ondf last book of 
Moses, or of the Pentateuch. 

D£0-Tg;R-6s'CQ-FY, R. [dcvrtpof and axoirtto j The sec- 
ond intention or meaning ; the meaning beyond the liter- 
al sense. Browne. Second sight. Str W. Scott, [r.] 
DeO-T9R-5x^1DK,* r. (CAemll Same as deutoztde. Smart. 
D£V~t6x')D£,* r. {Chem.) A compound containing one 
atom or prime equivalent of hose, in combination with 
two of oi^gen ; blnoxide. Brande. 

De€t'Z|-^* R. {BoU) A genus of deciduous shrubs found 
in India, China, and Japan. P. Cyc. 

D^vAp-q-rA^T 19 N,*^ r. A change from vapor into water, 
as in generating rain. Smart. 

fD^^vAsT^, V. a. [deoaatOy L.] To waste , to devastate. Son- 

dye. 

DA-tAs^TATE, or D£v'^s-TAt?, fd^-vSis'tit, IT. Jo. Sm. 
R.{ dp-vtts'tat, P.; d^v'^s-tat, A. fPb.'lv. a. [t. oktas- 
TATKD; pp. DBTAaTATIRO, DXT ASTATED.j To loy WaStO , 
to destroy. Bohngbroke. 

Dfiv-^TA'TIQN, n. Waste, havoc; desolation. 
DAr-^a-TA' TfTy* r. {Law) Mismanagement and waste of 
proMity by an executor, administrator, or trustee. Bouvier. 
D5-v£e'9P, V. a. [devek^pe^ Fr.] [u detelofkd ; pp. dr- 
vRLoriRO, DRTKLorso.J TO disengage ; to disentangle; 
to clear from covering , to unfold , to unravel , to exhibit. 
Dip-y£L'QP'£R,* R. One who develops. Dr. Alien. 
Dy-y£l.^pp-M£lVT, R. Act of developing ; state of being 
develop^ ; an unravelling ; an unfolding ; an exhibition. 
fD£v-gi-K08'TATX, V. a, [deoemuetOy L.] To deface. IFoter- 


tpig-T£R'9lpifCZ. R. [dsPi WRt ic, L.] Declivity. Badey. 
Dg-TltT', a. a. rdsveshe, L.] ft. dxtsitxo ; pp. oxtrst- 
iRO, oavRsTRo.] {Law) To alienate, as a title or right. — 
e. R. To be lost or alienated. — For other senses, see Di- 

VRST. 

tDiP-v£x', a. [devexRs, JL] Bending down ; declivous. Badey. 
tD^TfiX^ R. Devexi^. May. 

Df-vfix^f-Ty, R. Incurvation downwards ; declivity. Do- 
vtss. 

D£^Vf-lTE, V. R. [divury Fr.] [i. orviatrd; pp. orviat- 
iHO, orviatboJ To wander from the way ; to go astray ; 
to swerve ; to digress ; to stray : to err ; to sin. 
D£'V{-l^Tf9N, R. The act of deviating ; variation from 
right or ft’om rule ; offence ; obliquity. 

D£-vlcE^ R. [devise, Fr.J An act implying ingenuity or 
cunning , a contrivance ; stratagem ; design ; a scheme 
formed ; the emblem on a shield ; the ensign armorial ; in- 
vention : a spectacle ; a show. 
fDg-vIcE'FOE, a. Full of devices ; inventivs. Spenser. 
tpi-vIc£'F0ir-l«y, od. In a deviceful manner. Donne, 
vty'iisy (dSv'vl) R. A fallen angel ; the tempter and spirit- 
ual enemy of mankind , an evil spirit ; a demon. Matt. — 
A very wicked person ; — used as an expletive in profane 
and vulgar language. » A machine for dividing imgs or 
cotton in paper-making. Franeie, 

Ptv'iL, (dfiv'vl) V. a. To make devilish : — to broil and 
popper excessiTtily. — A term of cookery. Smart. 
Vtv^u^tTy* (d£v'vl-€t) R. A little devil ; a devllkln. Qr. 
Bee. 

DEt^iMhg, ((Uv'vMng) r. A young devil. Beanm. ^ FL 
D£v^li.4sn, (d«v'vl4sh} a. Partaking of the qualities of 
the devil ; disbolical ; wicked ; enormous : excessive. 
D£Y'iJL-laH-LY, (d6v'vl4sb-l$) ad. DiabolicaDy. Bwton. 
D£Y'lL-laH-N£sa, r. The quality of the devil. Bale. 


tDfiv'JL-T^M, (d«v'vl-lRm) R. The state of (lerlls Bp TTaH 
IDev'il-Ize, (dSv'vl-lx) r. a. To place among devils. Bp 
HaU. 

Dfiv'lL-KtN, (dfiv'vl-kin) r. A little devil. CUarieea. 
D£v'iL-Ry,« fdfiv'vl-r?) r. Communication with the devil 
extrema wicKedness. Prynne. 

D£v'ii.*^BI'^* R. The vulgar name of the plant eedbiota 
eucewa. P. Cyc. 

fDEv^iL-fiHlP, (d 6 v'vl- 8 hlp) n. Character of a devil. Cow- 
ley. 

D£v'lir-TRy,* (dav'vl-tr 9 > r. Any thing very wicked, mis- 
chievous, or hateful ; mischief, f'orby. [Vulgar.] 
Dfi'vj-oOs, a. [devtuey L.] Out of the common way j wan- 
dering: ramUing, roving; ernng. 

D£'VI-OOS-I.y,^ In a derious manner. JWarburton. 
D£'vi-ot) 8 -N£ 88 ,* R. duality of being devious. Scou. 
tp]g-V^R' 91 N-ATE^. a. [devtrfftruy U.] To deftour. Sandys. 
D 9 -vIg' 4 -Bl.E, a. That may he devised. 

DJp-Vi§E^ (dp-viz') V. a. {deoxeery Fr.] [u devised ; pp. dr- 
viaiRo, DRviaRO.] To contrive, to form by art, to in- 
vent , to plan , to scheme. — {Law) To bequeath , to grant 
by will. 

D§-Vl§E% V. n. To consider ; to contrive. Spejieer. 
D^-vi^e', (d 9 -vlz') R. [decijtf, old Fr.] The act of giving 
by will ; that which is bequeathed , a will , a testauieiH. 
See Device. 

D£v-l-§££', (d€v-q-z 6 ') r, {Law) A person to whom a de- 
vise or bequest has b^n made. 

De-V 1 §'ER, n. One who devises, generally , a contriver. 
D£v-|-§OR', or DE-Vl'SpR, [dfiv-^-zbf Ja. Maunder , (I 9 - 
vl^zvf* Al Sm. R. Wb. r. {Law) One who devises 
by will, correlative of devisee. 
tD£v'|-Ti^-BLE, o. [devitalnhey L.] Possible to be avoided. 
Bailey. 

tD£v-i-TA'TiC>N, R. Act of escaping or avoiding. Badey. 
tD£v- 9 -cA'TiQN, R. [devocatWy L.] A calling away. IlaLly- 
wdL 

De-voId', a. [vuide, Fr.] Empty ; vacant ; void, destitute ; 

without any thing , free flroin ; in want of. 

DEVoiRy (d6v-wdr0 R. [Fr.] Service , duty , act of civility 
or obsequiousness. Spectator. 

D£v-q-lu'tiqn, n. [devoLutiOy L.] Act of devolving , re- 
moval successively from band to band. 

DE-v 6 eve', (d9-v6lv') V. a. [devolvoyh.] [i. devolved; 

pp. DEVOLVING, DEVOLVED.] To TOll dOWn , tO fuU lO , tO 

move from one hand to another. 
l>k-vdLVE', V. n. To roll down ; to fall into new hands. 
D£v'QN-iTE,* n. (Jtfm.) Another name for wavcllUe. Dana. 
D£v'qn-pobt,* 71. A sort of desk or contrivance for writ- 
ing on. fV. Ency. 

tD£v- 9 -RA'TlpN, R. [devoroy L.] Act of devouring. Holme- 
hedm 

tD]t-v 6 'TA-Ry, R, A votary. Gregory. 

D]g-v 6 TE', V. a, [devoveo, detotuSy L.] [t. devoted; pp. 
DEVOTING, devoted.] To dedicate , to consecrate , to a;>- 
propriate by vow ; to addict , to apply ; to resign to lit ; 
to execrate. 

tD¥-v 6 TE', a. For devoted. Str E. Sandye. 
tpy-VOTE', R. A devotee. Str E. Sandye. 

D¥-v 6 t'ed,*p. a. Consecrated , dedicated , given up. 
De-v 6 t'?i>-n£ 88 , 7 u State of being devoted. Boyle. 
D£v- 9 -t££', r. One entirely devoted, generally to some 
religious or superstitious rite ; a bigot. 

D^-vote'm^nt, r. The act of devoting. Hurd, [r.] 
D]IP-v 6 t'¥R, r. One who devotes, a worshipper. 
D?-vo'ti 9 W, r. [devotWy L.] State of being consecrated 
or devoted ; internal subjection of man to God ; piety : 
acts of religion , devuutness , devout feeling , an act 01 
external worship ; prayer ; expression of devotion ; strong 
aflection ; ardent love , earnestness , ardor ; eagerness. 
D 9 -v 5 'ti 9 N- 4 JL, a. Relating to devotion; devout, reli- 
gious. 

Dt|;-vd'Tl 9 N-^L-lsT, n. One superstitiously devout Covers 
try. 

De-v6'tion-18T, r. One outwardly devout Bp. HalL 
fD^-vP'TO, R. A devotee. Speneer. 

|D?-v 6 t' 9 R, R. A devoter, a worshipper. BeawnenL 
bip-VoOR', V. a. [devorOy L.] [ 1 . devoueed ; pp. devour- 
ing, DEVOURED.] To Cat up greedily or ravenously ; to 
eoDsiiine with rapidity ; to swallow up ; to enjoy with 
avidiW. 

D 9 -V( 5 ur'j?r, r. One who devours. 

Dtf-vdOR'jNG,*p. a. Eating up; consuming; swallowing. 
D 9 -V(^CR'iNG-Ly, od. In a consuming manner. HuloeL 
D£-v50t', a. [devotusy L.] FuU of devotion; pious; re- 
ligious , devotional ; sincere. 
tI>¥-v50T', tt. A devotee. Sheldon. 

Dg-v5CT^LJp88,* o. Destitute of devotion. SmarL 
Di^-v50T^t£88-Nfi88, R. Want of devotion. Bp, Curteya, 
Dg-Y50T'L¥, od. in a devout manner : piously. 
D£-y50t'M 988, R. Devotion, piety. OlanvUla. 
f Dg-YdYE%* V, a. To doom to ^straction ; to deverteT Cow- 
Up. 

fDg-YbVb', o. a. [devoveoy L.] To give up. B. Janetm. 
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Db^, (dd) «. The mohiture upon the ground, euch w is 
collected fh>m the atnioapbere iu the night, by the eicape 
of beat that held water in eolution. 

Db>^, (da) a. a To wet as with dew j to bodew. ^enaer, 
D 4 f-WAN',* n An officer of finance in Indio. Hamilton, 
DEVSr'-BfiNT, (da'bdnt) a. Bent by dow. Thomson, 
D£Vlr'B$R-RY, n, A kind of raspberry) a blackberry; the 
fruit of the blue bramble or mhua caciuo. 
Dei^-bb-sprBnt^. o. Sprinkled with dew. MUton, 
l)D^'-BRlaHT,* (dQ'brU) a. Bright from dew. Thamotm, 
Ve ^'^'lAw,* n. The liule claw behind the foot. wisA. 
DE>^'-DRdP, (da'drOp) n. A drop of dew. SAaA, 
DBiRr/_DR6P'P}N», a. Wetting as with dew. Thomson, 
I)Evl^'¥Y-LiTE,* n, (Jlfw.) A variety of serpentine. Dana, 
Dew'-pAll,^ It. The falling of dew. JodreiL 
Dei^'-IM-pKabled', (da'jm-pdrldO a. Covered with dew- 
dmps, which resemble pearls. Drayton. 

Devv'j-nEss,* n. State of being dewy. Keates. 

DeV’v'lap, (da'l?tp) n. The membranous, fleshy substance 
which hangs down from the throats of oxen or neat cat- 
tle ; a lip flaccid with age. Shak. 

Dei^^'i-APT, a. Furnished with dewlaps. Shak. 

DEW'LffSS,* a. Having no dew. Buckingham. 
Dew'-PoINT,* n. (Afeteor.) The degree indicated by the 
thennometer when dew begins to deposited. Brande. 
I)e w'-Stone,* n. A species of English limestone. Loudon. 
Dew '-Worm, (da'wUrm) n. A worm found in dew. Wal- 
ton. 

l)Ew'y, (da' 9 ) a. Partaking of dew j moist with dew. 
D&X'TJ^R^ a. [L.l Riohtf as opposed to kifi. — (Her.) Not- 
ing particularly the right side of a shield. 

D^x-tEr'i-ty, n. [dexter^ L.] duality of being dexterous ; 
adroitness ; expertness ; activity ; readiness of limbs or of 
contrivance. 

Dfix'T^R-oOs, a. Adroit; handy: expert in the use of the 
limbs or the mind ; active ; ready , subtle. 
D£x't?b-oDs-ly, ad. Expertly ; skilfully; artfully. 
Dfix'T¥R-oOs-NEsa. n. Skill, dexterity. HoweU. 
DEx'tral, a. Relating to the right hand ; right, not left. 
Dijx-trXl'j-ty, n. The state of being dextral. Browne. \ 

I) £x'tr|NE,* n. (Chem.) The soluble or gummy matter into 
which the interior substance of starch globules is con- 
vertible by certain acids. Brande. 

Djjx-tror'sal,* 0 , Rising from right to left, as a spiral 
line. Smart. 

Dey, (dfi) n. The title, formerly, of the governor of Al- 
giers. The like officer of Tunis is styled bey. 

J) 1-A-B?-tE'R|-al,* a. Passing beyond the borders. Smart. 

Di-A-Bf ' t£9, n. stnff. Sc, pi. (Jkfed.) An im- 

moderate or morbid flow of urine. 

IJi-A-BfiT'lSjAL,* i I^elaling to diabetes. BaOcy. 
Diablerie,* (dO-a'bl^-re) n. [Fr.] Incantation , sorcery. 
Boiste. 

Di-A-B^L'jo, I 0 . fdiaAoZus, L.] Devilish , partaking of 
Di-A-B6L'i-CAA', I th^ qualities of the devil; impious; 
atrocious. 

Di-a-b6l'j-cal-ly, od. In a diabolical manner. 
DT-A-BdL'i-CAL-Nfiss, n. duality of a devil. Dr. Warton. 
Di-A-B^L'j-F?, V. a. To render or represent as diabolical. 
Fanndou. 

DI-XB'9-Lt§M, 71, Possession by the devil. Warhurton. 
D!-a-ca-th6l'|-c6n,* h. a universal medicine. Maunder. 
Di-A-CAUs'T|c,* a. (Astron.) Applied to curves generated by- 
the refraction of rays in a particular direction, so as to 
form a given ratio with other lines meeting them. Crabb. 
— (Med.) Caustic by refraction. DungUsan. [Burke. 

Di-XiBH'Y-l-6iNf, (dl-&k'^15n)n. (Med.) A mollifying plaster. 
Di-a-c5'd(-Dm, 7». [L.] (Med.) The sirup of poppies. 
Dl-Ac'Q-NAt'j «• [dioconus, L.J Belonging to a deacon. 
Di-Xc'O-nate,* n. The office of a deacon. Ec. Bev. 
DI-a-c 60'8T|C,* a. Belonging to diacoustics. Smart, 
Di-A-c50'8TlC8, w. pL [StaKovoriKd.] The science of re- 
fracted sounds ; diaphonics. 

DI-A-CRlfT'|C, ) a. [rftoKpirisdj.] Distinguishing by a 
DI-a-cr1t'j-cal, ) point or mark. Johnson. 
DH-DfiL'PHhA,* n. [(5fa and deX^vf.] (Bat) A class of 
plants which have their stamens united in two parcels. 
F. C^c. 

D!-A-DftL'PH|-AN,» ) a. (Sot.) Belonging to the dladelphia; 
DI-a-UEl'puovs,* ) having the stamens united in two 
jiarcels. P, Cye. 

Di'a-bEm, n, [rftddi»/in.] The symbol of royalty among Ori- 
ental nations ; originally, a fillet worn round the temples ; 
a tiara , a crown ; empire. 

DI'a-dEmed, (dl'g-ddmd) a. Adorned with a diadem. Pops. 
Di'a-dr6m, It. [iiaSpopiu).] A com;dete course ; the swing 
of a pendulum, or the time in which it performs its vibra- 
tions. 

Di- jcr'v-sYs, (dl-«r'^ls) [dl-«r'p-«ls, W. P, J. F. Ja. Sm. ; 
dl-«'r 9 ^ 1 s, S. jr.l n. [dtafpsotr.] pL Dl-iBR'v-sE^. The res- 
olution of a diphthong, or a contracted syllable, into two 
syllables ; the mark f" ] used to separata syllables ; as, 
oMal, 


DUb’^LfPB'fC,* a. Applied to sculpture, engraving, 
having the objects sunk into tlie general surface. Fran- 

CIS. 

Di-AO-No'sjfl.* n, [didvvoxrn.J (Med.) The art of distin- 
guishing one disease irom another. Brands. 
Di-AG-Nds'Tjc, n, [SiayiouiaKw.] (Med.) A symptom dia 
tinguishing a disease. 

Di-A»-N58'T|C,* a. Relating to diagnosis ; symptomatic. 
Afonth. Rev. 

Di-X&'p-NAl^f tt [Stavtovlos,] Beaching firom one angle to 
another, so as to divide a square or parallelogram into 
equal parts. 

DI-Xa'Q-NAL) Tt. A straight line drawn through a square o? 

other rectilineal figure, Joining opposite angles. 
Di-Ao'q-mal-lY> ad‘ in a diagonal direction. Browne, 
tDl-A-€i5'N)-AE,‘” a. Diagonal. Milton. 

Di-XG'pN-iTE,* 7u (Jlfin.) Another name for brewsterlte 
Dana. 

DVa-grAm, n. [Staypaptfia.] An explanatory sketch c»r 
drawing; a geometrical figure or scheme. 
Di'^-ORAPH.*ii. An instrument used in perspective. Brande, 
Di-a-girXpu'|-CAL} a. Relating to diagrapuics or perspec- 
tive; descriptive. 

Di-a-orXph'jcs,* 7u pi. The art of design or drawing. 
Francis. 

DI-A-op.tB'1-A^TE, n. [diagrydium, L.] (Med.) A strong pur- 
gative. Flayer. 

DI'aL) n. [dies, L.] An instrument for showing the hour of 
tlie day by means of the sun’s sliadow ; a sun-dial. 
DI'a-eRct, 71. [didXsKTog.] A diversity or variety in the 
form of a language, or a mode of speaking or wntmg it 
pciuUar to a province ; an idiom , speech , style ; language. 
Di-zl-lEc't^l,'* a. Relating to or partaking of a dialect. 
Latham. 

Di-^-eEc't jc, a. Relating to logic, or to a dialect , dialectical. 
Di-a-lEc'tj-C'AL, «. Relating tt> logic, logical; — relating 
to a dialect , dnilectic. 

Di-A-EEc'Tj-CAL-LV,* ad. In a dialectical manner. Ash. 
Di-A-LfcC-Ti"cii5LN, (di-M^k-tlsh'^n) n. A logician. 
Di-a-eEc'T)c, 71. , pi. di-^-lEc'TIcs. tKt).] Logic , 

the art of reasoning, arguiiienlanou : — used by Tlato 
as synonymous with metaphysics. 

Di'^l-ino, n. The art of coustrutting dials. 

Di'ijLL-IsT, 71. A constructor of dials. Mozon. 
Di-AL'L^-ipn.* n, [(JiaAAa)^r;.l (Hlict) A figure of speech 
wbich consists m bringing all the arguments to bear upon 
one point. Crabb. — (Mm.) A mineral of foliated struc- 
ture. Brande. 

tDi'AL-LfiL,* a. Crossing, intersecting, as lines. Ash, 
Di-XL'LQ-piTE,* n, (Min.) A carbonate of manganeaa 
Cleavelatul. 

Di-AL'p-pi?M, (di-ftlVjizni) n. (Rhrt.) A mode of writing 
which consists in the narration of a dialogue , a feigned 
speech between two or more , dialogue. 

Di-AL'p-plsT, tt. A speaker or writer of dialogues. 
Di-XL-p-pls'T|c,* i a. Having the form of a dialogue , re- 
Dl-XL-p-pls'T|-c<iL, I laling to dialogue. Todd. 
Di-XL-p-pls'Tj-c<LL-LY, ad. In the manner of dialogue. 
Di-XL'p-piZE, v.'n. To discourse in dialogue. Fotherby. 
Di'a-l6gue, (di'^'lSg) 71. [JidAo; Of.] A discourse or con 
versation between two or more , a conference ; a collo- 
quy. Shak. 

DI'a-e6gue, V. 71. To discourse with another. Shak. 
Di'A-E6GUE-WRiT'?R, (dI'si-Wg-rlt' 9 r) n. Dialogist. 
DFal-plAte, n. The plate of a dial on which the hoiirt 
are marked. 

Di-XL'Y-s|S, n. [i^idAvcrif.] pi. dI-Xl'Y-S®?* (RheU) A fig- 
ure of speech in which several words are put together 
without being connected by a conjpnclion ; asyndeton. — 
a mark [ ** ] placed over two vowels to show that they 
are to be pronounced distinctly , a diaeresis : — as, Mosaie. 
— (Aled.) A weakness of the limbs. 

DI-A-L5t'|C,* o. Unbracing the fibres; relaxing. Ash. 
DI-a-MXn'tjne, o. [duanantin, old Fr.] Adamantine. SyL 

Di-XM'?-T]?R, 71 . [did and prrpov.] A right line, which 
passing through Ixie centre of a geometrical figure, as a 
circle or ellipse, divides it into equal parts ; the measure 
across a shaft of a column. 
tDI-XM'?-TRAB, o. Diametrical. B. Jona^ 
tDi-XM'?-TRAL-LY, ad. Diametrically. Bp. HaU, 
DI-a-mEt'R1C,* o. Same as diametncaL Clarks, 
Di-A-MET'Rl-CAL, c. Describing a diameter; being m the 
direction of a diameter ; direct. • 

Di-A-MfiT'Ri-c^L-LY, ad. In a diametrical direction. 
IIDFA-MpND, er DiA'MpND, [dl'flt-mynd, fV. P. dl'- 
mund, S.J. E.F,} dl'^-mynd or dl'mynd, F. Swi.1 n. [dia- 
mant, Fr.] The most valuable and the hardest of all stones 
or gems ; — when pure it is perfectly clear and pellucid as 
the purest water ; and it consists of pure carbon ; — a very 
small printing type : —the figure also called rhombus. 
HDI'X-mQND,* a. Rambling or constructed like a diamond. 
*' p, Cvc. 

HDi'VmPND-^d, tt. In squares like a diamond. Fuller. 
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a. (Lc^c) Reasoning in a progressive man- 
ner* S fH Ji t tt 

Di-Xif'jCHQ-RA,* «. (Oeol) A genus of ft>ssJ conchifara. 

n. (BoL) a class of plants having two sta- 
mens. P, dye, 

Di-Xn^dri- 4 iN,* I «u [ri<(i and dvop.J (Ret) Relating to the 

DI-Xn'dro vs,* j oiandria ; having two stamens. P. Oye, 

DI-Xn'thus,* n. (BoL) A beautiful genus of sUenaceous, 
dicotyledonous plants , the pink. P. Cyc, 

tDF^-pAsE, n. [6ia and itaa ] The diapason. Spenser. 

1)i'^-pA^m, (dlVp^Jsm) n. [hi&rraapa.,'] A powder or per- 
fume. B. Janson. 

DI-a-pa ^qn, (dl-fi-pa'aon) n. (^us.) An Interval used to 
express the octave of the Greeks ; a chord which includes 
ail tones , a scale by which instrument-makers adjust the 
bore of their pipes, Ac. 

Di-a-p£n't?,* n. [did and r/vre.] (Mus.) The complete 
fifth. — (Afed.) A medicine composed of five ingredients. 
Crabb. 


DI'A-P¥R, n. {dtapriy Fr.] Linen cloth woven in flowers 
or other figures ; a napkin ; a towel. — (Arch.) Panelling 
filled up with arabesque fibres. 

v. a. A n. To variegate ; to diversify ; to flower. 
Spenser. To draw flowers upon cloths. Peacham. 

I Di'A-PHilTED, (dl' 9 -fand) a. Transparent 
)I-A-PHA-N£'l-Ty, n. Transparency, pellucidness. Ray. 
D1-A-PhXn')C, o. Transparent ; pellucid. Raletgh. 
DI-Xph'a-noV 8, (dl-AffA-nys) a. [<}id and Appear- 

ing tlirough } transparent ; translucent 
DLApu'a-noOs-lv,* ad. Transparently. Bailey. 

Di-A-PHeS'jSjAL,* i ^ to diaphonlcs. Smart 

Di-A-PHdw'ics,* n. pL [«?£d and (pcjvfj.] The science or 
doctrine of refracted sounds j diacoustIcs. Brandt. 
Dl-A-PHp-Rjs'sjs,* n. I6ia(b6pneis*] (Med.) Perspiration. 
Brande. 


Di-A-PUQ-RftT'jc, a. [6ia(bf>pr)riK6s.] Sudorific j causing 
perspiration , sweating, ffdtts. 

Di-A-Pup-R£T^{C, n. (Med.) A medicine which promotes 
perspiration. 

Dj-A-PUQ-uCT'f-CALj a. Sudorific. fP. Mountagu. 

Di-A-PH9-R£T'i-CAt-ty,* ad. In & diaphoretics] manner. 
Ask. 

Di-A-PHP-RCT'f-CAt-Nfiss,* n. Q,uality of being diapho- 
retic. ScotL 

DI'A-pkkXgm, (dlVf»fim) iL [St6<bpaypa.] The midriflT, a 
muscle which separates the thorax from the abdomen, in 
mammals. 

DI-a-phraq^-mXt'jc,* < 1 . Belonging to the diaphragm. Dtat- 
j^Uson. 

Di-A-PiiRX&-MA-Tl'T|S,* n. (Med.) Inflammation of the di- 
aphra^. Brande. 

Di-A-PLA8'T)C8,* n. pL (Med.) Medicines for dislocated 
limbs. Craib. 

DI-A-pQ-R£'s 18,* a. (RheL) A division of mind, or doubt in 
a sp^iker how to proceed. Crabb. 

Di-X ' r|-an,* a. Relating to a diary. Smart 

GPA'KIst, n. One who keeps a diaiy or journal ; a jour- 
nalist 

DI-AR-RHCE'Ai CdI-Ar-r5'») n, [Sidp/oia.] (Med.) A flux, or 
disease characterized by frequent liquid al vine evacuations. 

PI-AR-RHCKT^IC, (dl-ar-r6t'jk) a. Solucive ; purgative. 

Di-Ait-THRd'sjS,* n. The movable connectioq of bones. 
Brands. 


VJ'b-BrYi n, [dtarium, L.] A register or account of daily oc- 
currences ; a Journal. 

DI-AB-euIs'ma,* n. (Mns.) An interval con- 

sisting of two commas. Brands. 

n. (Min.) A laminated mineral. Brands. 

DI-Ak*TXL^TjC.* a. (Mas.) Having the means of dilating j 
extended or dilated at intervals. Crabb. 

DFa^tXsk,* n. ( Cbetn.) A substance extracted from crushed 
malt Iw water, and precipitated by alcohol. I/re. 

DVbk-TEXf n. [ptdarrfpa.] (Mae.) A simple interval, as dis- 
tinguished from a compound one. 

Di-Xs'T^^-tgi, n. [iiaaroXi}.] (Msd.) A dilatation of the 
heart and arteries. A figure by which a abort 

fwliable is made long. 

Di'A-sTfLE, n. [Sid and ar^Xet.] (Arch.) That mode of 
arranging columns In which the intereolumoiation, or 
space between the columns, consists of three, or, ac- 
cording to some, of four diameters. 

Pl-Xs^TY-Lls,* n. (Conch.) A genus of crustacean animals. 
P. Owe. 

n. A reproof. Dodd, [r.] 

|ll-A-Tft8^8A'R6lf,iu [i^io and rieoafia.] The four€k>ipels; 
a harmony of the four Gospels. ..-.(JIfIv.) The interval of 
a fourth. -->(^1(001.) An electuary containing four ingre- 
dients. 

Pi-A-THRa^MAL,* a, [^id and 9(puf!.] Penrloas, or to be 
jNiaaed through, by radiant heat. Bmis, 

Pk^-^ph1e'ma-J*oDs,* a. Pervious to beat; diatbermai. 


DI-Xth'^-rTs,* n. [Or.] (Msd.) The state of the body oi i 
constitution. Dr. Mayo. 

DI-a-t6ic'jc, a. (Mas.) Proceeding by tones. 

DI-A*T6w'j-CAi«-l.y,* ad. Harmoniously j musically. Bur^ 
ttey. 

DVa-trIbb sr DI-Xt'rj-b?, [dl'a-trib, JT. Wb. Maunder} 
dX-4t'r^b9, BaUey, Ash^ Todd. Ress } dl'a-trib, P . ; dl'a- 
trl-b?, Sm, t dl'a-trlb or dl-itT^-b^, il ] n. [diarpi/S^.] 
A disputation ; dissertation ; continued discourse. 
DI-Xt'R|-bIst,* n. A writer of diatribes. Hammond. 
Di-A-2EtIc'TJC,* a. r<5iaC£i3yvv^i.] (Anc. Mas.) Applied 
to the tone disjoining two fourths, one on each side of 
It, and whicli, joined to either, made a fifth. Brands. 
Di-a-ZEO'tjc, a. Diazeuctic. Hams. See Biazeuctic. 
D1b'b£R,* n. An aniculturai instrument having dibbles or 
teeth for making holes in the ground. Loudon. 

DIb'ble, 7?. [^pfely D.] A smau spade : a pointed instru- 
ment to make holes in the ground for planting seeds ; 
a tooth or point. 

DIb'BLE, V. 0. [i. dibbled: pp. dibbliito, dibbled.] To 
plant with a dibble or dibbler. — v.n. To make holes : — 
to dip, as in angling. fVdlton. 

DIb'blvr,* a. An agricultural instrument used in plant- 
ing ; dibble. Ijoudon. 

Di-BOTH'R|-AN,* n. A species of tape-worm. Brands. 
DIb'stonb, r. a little stone which children throw at an- 
other stone ; a childish play. Locke. 
tD}-cA'cioV8,* (dv-ka'shys) a. Talkative; saucy. JlfauR- 
dsr. 

tpi-cXv'l-Ty, n. [ihcocitas, L.] Sauciness. Qraves. 

Dice, n. pi. of Dis. A game, ^e Die. Senile^ 

DICE, V. n. [i. DICED ;pp. dicing, diced.] To play at, or 
^me with, dice. Shak. 

Dice'-B6x, n. The box from which the dice are thrown. 
DIce^-C5al,* r. a species of coal easily splitting into cu- 
bical fragments. Brands. 

Di'c^R, R. A player at dice. Shak. 

Dicu. This word seems corrupted from dit, for do it Shak. 
Johnson. — “ It has not been met with elsewhere, nor is 
it known to be provincial.” Mares. 

Di-CH6L'<>-PHD9,* n. ( Omuh.) A genus of wading birds. 
Brands. 

Di-CH9-ph5'ia,* n. [dtx»0v(tt.] (Med.) A disease of the 
hair when the ends become forked. Crabb. 
Di-jeii6T'Q-MiZE, 0 . 0 . To separate , to divide. Bp. HalL 
Di-EH6T^<^Mo08,* a. (Boi.) Regularly divided by pairs. 
P. Cyc. 

DI-£;HOT' 9 -MODs-LV,*fiME. In a dichotomous manner. PhtL 
Mag. 

Di-CHdT'O-MV, Idl-kCt'o-tn?) *• [Sixo^opia.] (Astron.) The 
! half phase of the moon : — distribution of iaeas by pairs. 
fVatts. 

DLsu'rq-I^M.* n. and ypupa.] (OpUes) A property of 
some crystallized Vidies of appearing under two distinct 
colors, according to the direction of the light that is trans- 
mittea through them. Brande. 

DIjCH'RQ-ItEj^ b. (Min.) A variety of iolite. Hanulton, 
DIv'ing,* r. The act of playing at lice. Latimer. 
DIv'jno-HoOse,* r. a bouse where dice are played. MiL 
ton. 

DIck'?n§, w. or mterj. The devil; — used as a vulgar ex- 
clamation. Shak. 

fDlCK'f R. R. [duray low L.] Ten in quantity ; as, “a dick^ 
er of biaes,” [i. e., ten]. Bailey. 

DICK'y,* R. An ass, mole or female. Forby. — A linen shirt- 
collor ; a sham shut. Orose. A coach-box. C. Brown, 
DIc'l.l-NO08,* a. (BoL) Having sexes in distinct flowers. 
P. Cyc. [b.] 

DI-c6c'coV8,* a. (BoL) Two-grained. Smart 
Di-cdT-y-Efi'ppN.* [dl-k5t.f-l8'dyn, Sm. ffb. P. Cyc. 
Brands f dl-ky-tlrp-don, A".] r. [61% and KorvXnidir.] (Bot) 
A class of plants which have their embryo furnished with 
two cotylemns. or whose seeds divide mto two lobes in 
germinating. These plants are exogens. Brands. 
Dj-c6T-y-L£D'Q-KOD8,* o. (BoL) Having two cotyledona 
LyelL 

Dic'RQ-TOs,* R, r^fxpoTTif.J (Med) A rebounding or dou- 
ble pulse. Crabo. 

tDlc-TA^BI£N,* R. [LI A precept ; dictation. Ld. Falkland. 
Djc-tXM'bvb,* n. TLO (BoL) A fragrant plant; the frax- 
inella ; dittany. P. Cyc. *■ 

DIc'tXte, V. a. [dicto. L.] [l dictated; pp, diotatino, 
DICTATED.] To tell with authority ; to command ; to or- 
der what is to be said or written ; to prescribe ; to suggest. 
DIc'tXte, r. Ad authoritative maxim , an order ; a pre* 
script. 

D|C->TA'TiQif, R. The act of dictating ; a prescript. 
Dic«t1'1'9E, r. [LJ One who dictates : — in ancient Rome, 
a magistrate invested, for a season, with absolute power *, 
one invested with absolute authority. 

Dio-Tg.-Td^B|-^, a. Authoritative ; dogmiRical ; overbear* 
ing. 

D/c>T^-T5'R}-^L*Ly,*ed. In a dictatorial manner. Qu. Reo. 
fDIc-T^-Td^RI-^lf ,* a. Arbitrary ; dictatorial. Dernds. 
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DjC Office of dictator ; auth(»ity. 

DIc'Tjj.-TQ-aVj a. OTerbearing ; dogmatical MiUon, [R.l 
Dto»TA'TEfXt* n. A female who commaads. Kuoz. 
D|c-tAt'vR®, (dik-tat'yyr) rd*k-ta'cbar, &; dik-ta'cbar, 
W, f dik-U'tar, Jo. Sm.,' dlk^tg-thfi n. The office of 
a dictator. Bailey. 

DIc'tiqn, n. Style ; lanaunge; expreasion ; phraaeology 
D1 o-tic>n*1'rj--JiN.* n. A lexicographer. JDr, Dawson, fa.] 
Dfo/TiQN-^-ay, falk'sh^n-^t-re) n. [dictionarmm, mod. L.j 
A book containing the words of a language, arranged al- 
phabetically, with explanations of their meaning ; a lexi- 
con : a vocabuluiy ; a word-book ; a work giving infor- 
mation on any science or subject, under words or heads 
alphabetically arranged, as of chemistry, biography, ge- 
ography, Ac. , an eiicyclopsedia. 

Die' TVM* n. [L.] pi. DICTA. A word : a saying; an as- 
sertion ; a proverb.— (Z.ato) A casual or extrajudicial 
opinion delivered by a judge. BamiUon. 

DYd, t. from Do. See Do. 

tDj-DXc'T}c,^ n. A treatise on education. Milton. 
jD|-dXc'tio, i a. Preceptive ; giving instruction ; teach- 
Di-DXc'Ti-cxi<, ) ing: — applied to that poetry or prose, 
of which the object is to teach or instruct. 
Di-dXc'tj-cal,-ly, ad. In a didactic manner. Aah, 
Di-uXc'tics,* n. pi. The art or science of teaching. Bibli- 
cal Repository. [R.] 

RI-dXc'tvl,* n. An animal having two toes. Kirby. 
Di-DXc'TyL,* a. Having two toes or fingers. Brande. 
DI-DXc^TV-LOtis.* a. Having two toes ; didactyl. SmarL 
DlD'ij.p-Pi#R, n. A bird that dives into the water. 
DI-dXs/ca-I-ARj* <*• Didactic. Bulwer. [r.] 

Did-^8-cXl']C, a. [JidocrxaXutff.] Preceptive; didactic. 
Prior. 

JId'd:^r, V. n. To quake with cold ; to shiver. Sherwood. 
[North of England.] 

Diu'dIiE. V. n. To totter, as a child. Quarles. To trifle; to 
waste time ; to dawdle ; to trick. Forby. 

DI-d£l.'puis,* n. (ZooL) A genus of quadrupeds. Crabb. 
DFdrXchm, (dl'drXm) n. [Ms and Spaxpn.] A piece of 
money ; the fourth part ot an ounce of silver. Bp. Tay- 
lor. 

DIosi^ V. The second person sing. L from Do. See Do. 
fDi-DUCE'M^NT,* n. Division; separation. Bacon. 
Di-DOc'TipN, n. [duittctio, L.] Separation of one part from 
the other. 

Diu'v-MOCs,* a. {Bot) Growing in pairs or twins. P. Cyc. 
DId-y-na'mj-a,* n. [M<i and dOi/apij.] {Bot.) The four- 
teenth class of plants in the Linncean system ; same as 
Utrandriaj having four stamens. P. Cyc. 
DIii-V-na'mi-xn,* a. (Bot.) Of double powers; didyna- 
mous. Smart. 

DI-d?n'x-mo08,* a. (Bot) Having four stamens, two short 
and two long. Brande. 

Die, (d!) v. n. [». died , pp. dtisto, died.] To lose life; to 
expire , to perish , to do^rt from this lire or world ; to be 
lost ; to come to nothing ; to sink , to faint , to wither, as 
a vegetable. 

Die, (dl)n. j ol. dIce. [d6, Fr.l A small cube used in ^m- 
Ing ; hazara , chance ; any cubic body. 

DIe, (dl) n. pL dIe^. A stamp for giving the impress to 
com, Ac. 

DTe, (dl) V. a. To tinge. See Drs. 

Di-E'ci^N,* yi-6'sh§in) a. (Bot) A genus of plants. Ham- 
ilton. See Dijccia. 

DT-£'dr^l,* a. Having two sides ; dihedral. Cleaveland. 
Di-fiN'Nj-Ai.,* a. Relating to two years ; biennial. Scott. 
DI'^r, n. See Dter. 

Dj-]PR-vIl'lx,* n. (Bot) A shrub and flower ; the lonicera. 
Crabb, 

Di'jp-sTs,* Sm. K. Wb. P. Cyc.', dl-^'sjs, Brande.] 

n. (Mus.) An interval less than a comma; the 

difference oetween a greater and a less semitone, — (Piwt.) 
The mark [ ^ ; called also double-dagger. P. Cyc. 

DI'K? iv6Nf* [Ih] (Law) No day in court ; a day on which 
the judges do not sit. Hamilton. 

DT'^t, n. [durtayL.] Food ; provisions ; victuals , food, reg- 
ulated by the rules of medicine ; regimen. — (PoUtics) 
[diesy L.l The principal national assembly of some coun- 
tries of Europe ; princes or estates ; a legislative body. 
DPlfT, V. a. fi. dieted ; pp. DiExiifo, dieted.] To feed by 
the rules or medicine ; to give food to ; to board, 

D1'?t, V. n. To oat by roles of medicine ; to feed, 
Df'¥T-^-RV, a. Pertaining to the rules of diet. Batley. 
Dl'ipT-A-RY, n. A mrstem or course of diet. HuloeL 
DP?t-DrInk, n. Medicated liquor. Locke. 

Di'^T-if R, n. One who prescribes rules for eating. 
Di-if-TfiT'lo, la. [SiairiiTtsij,] Relating to diet; regu- 
DI-]ig:-TfiT'i‘CXL, \ lotlng food or diet. Browne. 
Dl-.ip-TfiT'5-c^^L-iiY,*«d. In a dietetical manner. JV. A Rev. 
D!-?-TtT'lC8,* n. pL (Med.) That part of medical science 
which relates to diet or food ; regimen. Brands. 
D1.|^T8t'| 8T,* n* A physician who treats of or prescrif as 
dietetics. DungUson. 

n, A subordinate or local diet. SmarL 


n. The act of eating by rules, MUton. 
DI'^t-Ist,* n. One skilled in diet. Qu. Rev. [r,} 

Di-E-TP'Ti^N,* n. One skilled in diet ; a dletist. Q%, k«j. 
Dimu et most DROiTy* (ded'5-meii-drwk') [Fr.] Qod 
and my right, — the motto on the kihg of England’s anus. 
Tomlins. 

Dif-fXr-re-X'tion, n. The parting of a cake ; a sacrifice 
performed between man ana wife at their divorce, among 
the Romans. BuUokar, 

DtF'FER-e.n. [differo, ti,] [i.DirFXBSD;pp. DirPEKina, dip* 
FSHEo.j To be unlike ; to be distinguished foom ; to be at 
variance ; to disagree ; to Vary. 

DIf'f?r, V. a. To make diflferent. Cowley. [R.] 
DlF'F]gR-:?NCE, n. [differenUa, L,] State of being difiTerent 
or distinct from something ; the quality by which one per- 
son or thing differs from another ; dissimilarity ; disparity ; 
inequality ; variation , variance ; contrariety ; dispropor- 
tion ; dispute ; debate ; contest ; point in question ; a 
iocicnl distinction ; evidences of distinction. 
D1 f'pcr-?nce, e. a. [udiffereivced ; pp. dip fere rrciBG, 
DiFFEasNCED.] To make diflferent, to cause a difference. 
Bp. Hall. 

DIp’fer-ENT, a. Having difference ; distinct ; not the 
same ; of contrary qualities , unlike ; dissimilar. 
DiF-FifR-fiN'TiAL, (dlf-for-6n’sh?]) o. (Anth.) Noting an 
infinitely small quantity, so small as to be less than any 
assignable quantity. — Differential calculus, the term ap- 
plied to one of the most important branches of the higher 
mathematics, the object of which is to find the ratios of 
the differences of variable magnitudes, on the supposition 
that these differences become infinitely small. Brande. 
DIf'f^r-ent-ev, ad. In a different manner. 
DiF'pjpR-iNG-Ly, od. In a different manner. Boyle. 
tDiF'F|-cfLE, a. [dfficilis, L.] Difficult. Bacon, 
tDlF'F}-clL.E-N£ss, ». Difficulty. Bacon. 
|Dif-f1-c1l'j-tate, V. a. To make difficult. Cotgrave. 
DIf'fj-cOlt, o. Hard to be done; arduous; hard; not 
easy; vexatious, hard to please: peevish. 
tDlF'Fl-cDLT,* V. a. To make difficult ; to impede. Sir W. 
Temple. 

tDlF'Fi-cVL-TXTE, V. a. [dffUulter, Fr.] To render diffi- 
cult. Cotgrave. 

DIf'f|-cOlt-ly, fld. Hardly, with difficulty. Rogers, [r.] 
DIf'fj-cOl-TY, n. duality of being difficult; impediment; 
obstruction , obstacle , trouble , trial ; hardness; distress ; 
opposition , perplexity , objection , cavil. 
fDiF-FlDE', V. n. [dtifido, L.] To have no confidence Jlfore. 
Dif'fi-d^ince, n. Distrust; want of confidence; doubt; 

want of confidence in one’s self, modesty 
Dif'F}-D8nt, a. Distrustful of one’s self ; suspicious ; mod- 
est ; not confident. 

DTf'fi-dent-i.y, ad. In a diffident manner. 
DlF'Fi-D£NT-N£ss,* n. The quality of being diffident. Jish. 
IDif-fInd', V. a. [dffndo, L.] To clo.ivo in two. Bailey. 
fDjF-FlN'l-TlVE, a. Definitive. Sir H. IVottoii. 
iDfF-Fis'siQN, ((lif-flsb'yn) n. [dffissio, L.] Act of splitting 
Bailey. 

tD|F-FLi^TipN, n. [dffo, L.] Act of blowing away. Bar- 
ley. 

D1f’flv-?nce, In. [dffuo,L.] Act of flowing away ; the 
Dif'FLV-£N-CY, ) effect of fluidity. Browne. [R.] 
tDlF'pirV-^iNT, o. Flowing every way; not fixed. Bailey, 
DIf'forMj a. Not uniform; of two forms; dissimilar; 
unlike . irregular. Mewton. 

Dif-for'mj-tv, n. Diversity of form ; irregularity. Browne, 
Djf-FRXct',* V, a. [t. diffracted; pp. DiPPRACTiifo, dif- 
fracted.] To turn aside. Kd. Rev. [R.] 

DjF-PRXc'TiQN,* n. (Optics) Act of turning aside a ray of 
light, inflection. Cmbb. 

Djf-frXn'chise-mEmt, n. See DrsPRANCHtsEMBiFT. 
Djf-fO^e', (dir-fuz') V. o. [dffusus,L.] [i. diffused; pp. 
DIFFUSING, DIFFUSED.] To pour out upoH a plane, BO that 
the liquor may run every way; to spread; to scattei ; to 
circulate ; to extend. 

Dip-fuse', (djf-fus') a. Scattered ; widely spread ; copious ; 

not concise, not precise; amplified: extended; prolix. 
Djf-fOjjed', (dif-fiizd') p. a. Spread widely; wild; un 
couth , irregular. Skak. Extended at full length. 
DIF-fOs'^u-LV, od. Widely; dispersedJy. 
D}f-fu 9 '£D-n£ss, n. The state of being difllised. 
Djf-fCse'lv, a;L Widely; copiously ; not concisely. 
DjF-Ffls'?R, n. One who diffuses. 

Djp-fO^'I-ble, (d|f-fQK' 9 -bl) a. Capable of being diffused. 
DjF fO'?ion, (d|f-fil'zhyn) n. The act of diflbsing ; disper- 
sion ; copiousness , exuberance of style. 

DiF-F0'8iVE, 0 . Having the quality of scattering evciy 
way j scattered ; dispersed ; extended. 
DiP-ru'8|VE-i.Y>ad. In a dimisive manner; widely. 
D|F-pfI'8lVE-NftS8, n. Diffusion ; want of conciseness. 

Dio, V. a. [». DUO or digged ; pp. digging, dug or digoio.] 
To pierce with a spade , to fonmby digging ; to excavate ; 
to turn up, or cultivate, as land; to gain by digging. — TV 
dig up, to procure by digging. 

Dla, «. n. To work with a spMe, Ac., in the ground* 
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». [Or.] The Eolic letter F, rnlled diffamma 
or dimkl$ O. because it res^^inblcs the Greek letter ganma^ 
made double. Pope. 

tpXa'VlIVy fJecood marriage. Str T. Herbert, 

DX<«X8^Ttt|C, a. [r5if and jDouble-bt'llied) applied 

to a muscle of the lower jaw. Foley. 

a. That causes digestion. Baxley. 
bi^9&ST, a. That winch has been methodized } a system } 
a code , the pandects of the civil law } a body of laws or 
decisions methodized. 

P)[-<^fiST^ (d^-J&itO V. a. [digerOf digestvM. L.1 [i. oi- 
GESTEO ; pp. OIGESTflfG, DIGESTED.] To cflStnOUte intO 
classes ; to arrange methodically j to dispose , to dissolve 
and concoct in the stomach ; to soften by heat, as in a 
boiler , to receive and enjoy ; to dispose a wound to 
generate its cure. 

I> 1 - 9 & 8 T', V. n. To become concocted } to suppurate. 
]Df-<)i£sT'|:o,^ p. a. Having undergone digestion j; reduced 
to ^Btem. 

Di-^EST']g;i>>LY} ad. In & methodical manner. 

Di-y£sT'¥Rj n. He or that which digests. — (Meek.) A 
kind of boiler for raising water to a higher temperature 
than the common boiling point. 

D)^£sT-}-Bll<')-TYf* n* Quality of being digestible. Dr. 
Ckeyne. 

D|-9£st'|-BLB, o. Capable of being digested. 
Di-<^£sT'}-Bh£-N£8S,* n. Quality of being digestible. 
Scott. 

D|-4^fis'Ti9N, ^d^-jdst'yyn) n. Act of digesting; state of 
being digested ; preparation by digesting , the process by 
which food 18 converted, in the stomach, into chyme, and 
rendered fit for the production of chyle. 

Di- 9 £ 8 ^T)VE, a. Causing digestion ; methodizing. 
Di-9£s'TivE, a. That which causes digestion. 
tpi-ofisT'VBE, (de-jSst'yyr) n. Digestion. Harvey. 
DIo'^&A-BLE, a. That may be digged. HuloeL [r.] 
n. One who digs 

tpIOHT, (dit) V. a. To dress ; to deck. Spenaer. 

n. [dtgttas, L.] Three fourths of an inch , the 
twelfth pa!k of the diameter of the sun or moon , one of 
the ten symbols or figures, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
by which all numbers are expressed. 

a. Pertaining to a finger. Badoy. 
DX<jhi-TA'Lj-A,* n. (Ckem.) A vegetable alkali or alkaloid, 
procured from the digitalis or foxglove P. Cyc. 
Dl^-l-TA'Lja,* n. [L.J (BoL) A biennial plant , the fox- 
glove. P. Cyc, 

DIo'I-tate,* o. (Bot.) Fingered , formed like fingers. 
P. Cyc. 

fpie'i-TATE, V. a. To point out, as with a finger. Robmeoju 
DI^'J-tat-yd, a. (BoU) Branched like fingers. Browne. 
Df^i-TA'TipN,* n. A division in the form of a finger. 
Dnagkson, 

DI^'i-TI-Form,* o. (Bot.) Formed like fingers. Loudon, 
DI^'i-Tj-ftRAUE,* n, (ZooL) An animal that walks upon 
Its toes. RogoL 

DI^'j-Tj-eRioE,* a. Walking upon the toes. Ktrby 
DItGLA'di-Ate, V, %. [dxgladior^ L.] To fence ; to quarrel. 
Htdeo, [R.J 

tpi-GLA-Di-A'TlOW, R. A combat with swords. B, Joneon. 
DI'glYph,* «. (Sis and yXUpur.'j (Arch.) A projecting 
face with two panels sunk upon it. Brande, 
tpiG-Kf-ri-cA^TlQN, X. Exaltation. Walton. 

DXg'NI-fIed, (dlg'n^fld) a. Invested with dignity; pos- 
sess^ of dignity or worth ; elevated ; magisterial ; 
stately. — Dign\fied dergy, in the English church estab- 
lishment, and m Roman Catholic churches, ore bish- 
ops, deans, archdeacons, Ac. 

DiG^Bl-F?, r. a. (eUgntu andybcia, L.] [u DiorriPiEo; pp. 
DfORirriKo, DioKtriED.l To advance; to prefer; to 
exalt ; to adorn ; to give lustre to. 

IHo'Nf-TA-RY. n. An Episcopal clergyman advanced to 
some rank above that of a parochial pnest, as a bishop, 
dean, archdeacon, and prebendary. 

DXg^n I hTY) n. Elevation of rank ; grandeur of aspect ; 
honor; elevation; honorat.lc or elevated bearing or 
conduct; preferment. — (EngUth low) High rank m civil 
life, as that of duke, earl, baron, baronet, Ac. : high rank 
in the church, as tb^ of bishop, dean, archdeacon, and 
prebendary. 

tpiG-ifd'TiQif, n, [dtgnooeof L.] Distinction. Browne. 
utQ'O-JfOtlti.* a. (Bot.) Having two angles. Smart 
Dt Or'A* DO A [It] (Mus.) Noting • movement by Joint 
intervals. CraSb. 

DI'gbAfu,* n. A doable mark ; a union of two vowels of 
which only one is sounded, as in head, lead. Shendan. 
Df-GRjKaa^, v. n, [dtgreuuSf L,] [u njoaEisED; pp. ni- 
omstsiso, Dioaxssxn.] To turn aside out of the road ; to 
depart fhnn the main design ; to wander ; to expatiate ; 
to deviate, 

DpGE&s'aipN, (d9>frdsti'9u) a. Act of digressing ; a tum- 
Ing aetde ; an excursion ; a passage deviating irom the 
main derign of a discourse ; deviation. 

Dl-GREs'aipil-^, (dp-grteh'VB-gl) a. That digressM. 


D|-€iRfi8^8XVS, «. Tending to digress. Johneon, 
D|-gr£b'81VE-ly, ad. In the wav of digression. 

Di-9-f fi. (Bot) A class of plants having two styloa 

P. Cye, 

a, (Bot) Doubly feminine; having two 

jiistiis. Smart. 

Di-H£^DRAX<>‘* a. Having two sides. Brande, 
tDi-jO'ui-cXNT,* M. A judge; one who determines. Olan- 
viUe, [b*] 

D{-jC^D{-cAte, V, a. [(hjttdtco, L.] To determine. Halee. 
D|-jO-dj-oA'tipn, n. Judicial distinction. Cockeranu 
Dike, n. A channel to receive water ; ditch : a mound to 
hinder inundations. — (Min,) A vein of igneous rock, 
basalt, greenstone, or other stony substances. Brande.-- 
Written also dyke. 

Dike,* e. 0 . [i. diked; pp. diking, diked.] To surround 
or to protect with a dike. 

Di-LAy'EE-AT£, V. a. [ddacero^ L.1 [t. mLA. 0 ERAT£D ; pp. 
DiLACKUATiNo, DiLACEBATEo.] I'D teOT ; to furce in two. 
Browne. 

Dl-LAp-^B-A^Tlpif, R. The act of rending in two. Pear- 
son. 

tD|-LA'N|-ATK, o. a. [diZaitto, JL] To tear in pieces. 
HowelL 

tDl-LA-N|-A'TlQN, R. A tearing in pieces. BvUokar. 
Di-lXp'I-dAte, V. n. [dUapidOy L.] [t. dilapidated ; pp. 
dilapidating, dilapidated.] To go to rum, to full by 
decay, as a building. 

Di-LAp'i-dAtb, V. a. To pull down , to waste. H. Wharion. 
Df-LXp-j-DA^TipN, R, The act of dilapidating ; state of 
being dilapidated , decay , ruin, particularly of an edi- 
fice. 

D|-i.Xp'|-dI-TQB, r. One who dilapidates. H. Wharton 
D)-LA-TA-BfL')-TY. R. Quality of being dilatable. Ray. 
Di-lXt'a-BLE, a. Capable of extension. Arbutknot 
DIl-^-tA'tipn, n. Act of dilating , extension. 

||D|-LAte', or Di-LXte^ V. a. [d^Oy L.] [t. dilated ; pp. 
DiLATi NO, dilated.] To cxtend , to spread out ; to widen , 
to expand, to expatiate, to relate at large , toteii diifusely. 
D|-LATE',r. n. To widen , to speak largely and copiously. 
IDi-lAtb', o. Extensive , dilated. B. Joneon. 

I)|-LAT'ER, n. One wlio dilates. 

I D|-LA'TipN, R. Act of dilating , delay. Bp. Hall. 
Di-lA'T|VE,* a. Tending to dilute or extend. Coleridge. 
ypi-l. A 'TpR, n. (A not.) A muscle that dilates. 
D1 l'a-tp-R{-ly, ad. In a dilatory manner. Johnson, 
DlL^A-T^Rj-Nfiss, a. Slowness; sliiggisliness. 
DYl'a*tp-ry, a. [dxlatonusy L.] Inclined to delay ; tardy 
slow ; given to procrastination , tedious. 

DlL'A-Tp-RV,* R. Delay, procrastination. Lord Mane., 
field. [R.] 

fDl-Lfic'TfpN, R. [^ddectio. L.1 Act of loving. Martin. 
D1-l£m^MA, r. [6hnppu.] A double assumption leading 
to a proof either way ; a situation in which there is no 
co^irse open free from objection , a vexatious alterna- 
tive, 

Dfi-BT-rXiv^rE, n. [It.] pi. p/i.-jpr-rXiv'rf. A lover of 
the fine arts , an amateur in music, &c. 
DTl-^t-tXn'tb-I^M,* n. The quality or pursuit of a dilet- 
tante. Qtt. Reo. 

Dlii'|-p?NCE, n. Industry, assiduity In business.— 
(Frenck) A stnge-co.ich. 

DlL'f-ffENOEf* (dli'^-zhAns) n. [Fr.] A four-wheeled 
carriage for conveying passengers, a French stage- 
coach. Carter. 

DIl^I-gynt, a. [diUgcns., L.] Assiduous ; not idle , busy ; 

sedulous , active , laborious. 

DlL^)-p]^NT-LY, ad. In a diligent manner. 

DiLL, H. An annual aromatic plant: — a two-seeded tare; 
a large kind of vetch. 

tDlL'LiNG,* R. A darling : a favorite child. Drayton, 
tD}-i.n'c}D, a. [dUumdu^ L.} Clear , lucid. Bad^. 
fDi-LO'ci-DXTE, V. a. To elucidate. Browne, 
tD|-L,0-ci-»A'Tipw, R. Elucidation. Boyle, 
tp(-Lfi^C|D-LY, ad. Clearly : evidently. Badey. 

DiL'V-£NT, 0 . [dUuene, L.J Having the power to make 
thin. 

D/l'v-£nt, r. That which thins other matter. Arbuthnot 
Dj-lCte', r. a. [diluOf L.] [t. diluted; pp. diluting, di- 
luted.] To make thin , to attenuate by the admixture of 
other liquid^ to make weak. 

D|-t.0T£% 0 . Thin ; attenuated ; diluted. More, 

Of-LfiTEV V n. To become attenuated or diluted. Reid. ! 
Di-LfiT'9D'LY?^ od. In a diluted manner. Med, Jour. 
D}-l0tb^N98S,'» r. The quality of being dilute. WUkine, 
Dj-LfiT^l^R, R. He or that which dilutes. 

Di-LO'Tipir, R. Act of diluting ; a weak llnuid. 
Di-Lfi'Vi-Al.,* a, Eelating to the deluge or flood ; diluvian. 
P. Cye, 

D}-l(7^v1-XL48T,* r. One who holds to a deluge. Dr. 
Alien, 

D|-lO'V|-an, e. Relating to the deluge ; diluvial. Burnet 
tD|-LG'V}-ATE, V. R. [dduviot L.] To run as a flood. Sir 
K. Sandyg, 
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DIN 


DIP 


n. Same as dumnum, Budtkmd* 

Df-Li>> n, [Ul (CfeoL) A delu^ce: — a deposit of 

superflciol sand, eann, or loam, caused by a deluge or a 
flow of water. Ly<iiL 

PlM, 0. Not seeing clearly . not clearly seen ; obscure ; 

not clear ; not luminous ; dark. 
dim, V. a. [(. DIUHEO; pp, OlMMIfra. DIMMED.] To cloud; 

to darken ; to make less bright ; to obscure. 
fDlwr'BLE, M. A bower, a cell , a dmgle. B. Jonnon. 
Dime,* n. A silver coin of the United States, of the value 
of ton cents. Patterson, 

Dl-MftN'sigN, (d^-mSn'shyn) n. [dimensto^ L.] Space con- 
tained in anv thing ; length, breadth, or thickness; bulk; 
extent , capacity ; measure. 

D|-MfiN^si9N£D, (d^-mdn'sh^nd) a. Having dimensions. 
Pope. 

D!-MfiN'8i<?x-Lfts^ a. Without any definite bulk. Afttom. 
I)I-MfiN'sj-TV, n. Extent , dimension. Howell, [r.] 
Pj-Mftpr'ajvE, a. Marking the boundaries. Davies. 
|1Dim'¥-t?e, [d!m'9-t()r, Jo. K. m. i dl'm^-t^r, S/n.] a. 

[L.l Having two poetical measures. Twrwhitt. 
jlDlM^?-T¥R,* n. A poetic measure of four feet; a series 
of two metres. Bet^ 

DiM'~Ei?ED,* (dlin'Id) a. Having indistinct vision. Arm- 
strong. 

tpiM-I-CA'TIQN, n. [dtmicatia, L.TA battle. Bailey. 
DI-mId'i-Ate, o. a. [dmidis, L.] To divide into two parts. 
Cockeram. 

D1-mId'1-ate,* a. (Bot.) Half-formed , halved. P. Cyc. 
D|-Mii>-|-A'T1QN, n. Division into two equal parts. Bai- 
ley. 

Di-mIn'ish, d. a. [diminuOf L.] [t. diminished; pp. di- 
MiifiBHtsoy diminished.] To make less; to impair; to 
lessen , to degrade. 

Df-MlN'|su, V. n. To grow less; to decrease ; to abate ; to 
lessen. 

Dj-mIn'ish-er, n. He or that which diminishes. Todd. 
Df-MiN'isH-iNG-LV, od. In a manner to lessen. Locke. 
Df-JiflN-v-By* [It.] (^Mus.) Noting a gradual lower- 
ing of the voice. OroAA. 

fDl-MlN'V'i^NT, a. Lessening. Bp. Sanderson. [R.] 
tOiM'l-NUTE, a. Small; diminutive. Sir A. Gorges. 
fDlM'i-NfjTE-LY, ad. In a dimiuute manner. Bp. Sander- 
son. 

DIm-I-nO'ti<?n, n. Act of diminishing ; state of being di- 
minished ; decrease , abatement . discredit. — (ArcA.) The 
gradual decrease of the diameter of a column as it 
rises. 

Di-mIn'v-tTve, a. Small , little ; contracted , minute. 
Dl-xrtN'V-TtVE, n. A word formed to express littleness, as 
maniktny a little man, that which diininishco. 
D|-mIn'v-tIve-lv, ad. In a diminutive manner. 
D|-MIn'V-tIve-n£ 8S, n. Smallness, littleness. StudenL 
DIm'ISH, a, Bomewhat dim. Siot/t See Dimmish. 
tf)l-M(N'Hl9N, n. [dimissto, L.] Dismission. HaloeL 
i)iM'(8-8p-RY, [dlm'is-sdr-^, tP. J. F. Jo. Sm. Wb., dl-mls'- 
syr-f , S. A.] a. Dismissing to another jurisdiction ; 
granting leave to depart. 

tDj-MiT', r. a. {dinuUoy L.] To allow to go , to grant to 
farm. Huloet. 

DtM'i-TV; n. A cotton cloth of thick texture, striped or 
otherwise ornamented in the loom. 

Dim'lY) ad. In a dim manner ; not clearly. 

DlM'MfNa, n. Act of making dim ; obscurity. 

DlM'Mjsil, a. Somewhat dim , obscure. Sw\fl. 

DIm'n?S 8, n. Dulness of sight ; obscurity. 
Di-mor'ph/^m,* n. {Min.) Act of assuming two forms. 
PkUltps. 

DI-MOR'PHoys.* a. Having two forms. PhtUips. 

DtM'PLE, (dlm'pl) n. A small cavity or depression in the 
cheek, chin, or other part ; indentation. 

DTm'PI.e, «. n. To sink in small cavities. Dryden. 
Dim'pled, (dlm'pld) a. Set with dimples. Shak. 

DIm'ply, a. Full of dimples ; dimpled. Thomson. 
DIm'-sSen,* a. Indistinctly seen. Thomson. 
DTm'~sIoht-£d, t-slt-^d) a. Having dim sight. Bacon. 
DIn, n. A loud noise , a violent and continued sound. 

DlPty V. a. [i. DINNED, pp. DINNING, DINNED.] To StUn 

with noise ; to impress with violent and continued 
noise. 

DtN'j>.R-£!HY,'*' n. A government conducted by two per- 
sons. Bailey. 

Dlif'DLE,* n. Sowthistle; hawkweed. Fbrm. Ency. 
[Local.] 

DIute, V. n. [i. DINED ; pp. dining, dined.] To eat dinner ; 

to eat the chief meal of the day. 

DIne, V. a. To give a dinner to. Dryden. 

Di?r'?R-50T,* n. One who dines out, or in company. 
Fd. Ben. 

tDi-NfcT[i-c^L, 0. [divijTixtff.] Whirling round; vertigi- 
nous. Browne. 

Dlsa.v.a. fi DiNOED ; pp, dinoino, dinged. — The pre- 
terit dungw nearly obsolete.] To dash with violence ; to 
Impreee with force. ' 


DTife, V, n. To bluster, to hiifiT. Arbuthnot. [Iiow.j 
D(Nfii'~06NO, n. A word expressing the sound of MlSL 
DIn'o^Yj* h. a Bengal ferry-boat. Maleom, 

DTn^ 9 }-ne 8S, n. The quality of being dmgy. 

DTn^gle, (dln^gl) n. A hollow between hills ; a dale. 
DIn'oee-DAjm'cile. ad. Carelessly pendent, ffdrton, 
tpiNo'THRtFT, n. A spendthrift. Granger. 

DIn'9Yj (dln'J?; a. Dark brown ; dun ; dirty. Ellis. 
DiN'jNG-ll66M, n. A room to dine in. Bp, Taylor. 
DIn^nj^e, n. The chief meal of the day. 

DlN'N]pR-Lfi8S,* a. Destitute of dinner. Fuller. 
DIn^nee-TIme, n. The tune of dining. Shak. 
DI-nq-the' n. {Geol) Buckland. Bee Dein> 

THERIUM. 

DInt, ». [fA blow. Spenser.— -The mark made by a blow ; 
dent. Dr^dca.] — Violence , force; strei^b , power; as 
in the phrase By dint of argument.” [Colloquial.] 
fDlNT, V. a. To mark by a blow ; to dent. Spenser. 
Di'-nO-m^r-A'TIQN, n. [dinumeratiOf L.] Act of number- 
ing one by one. Bullokar. [r.] 

||D1-69'^;-san, or Di- 9 -ce' 8 an, [dl-bs'^-sftn, S. W. J. F. 
Jo. K. R. ; dl-Ss^y-zaii, P. Sin . ; di-^-sS'sjn, Bailey , 
Johnson, Barclay, Dyche, Reesi dI'q-a6-B?in, fn.] n. A 
bishop as he stands related to his own clergy or flock, 
l{pi-69'E-8AN, a. Pertaining to a diocese. Spelman. 
DTq-c£ 8E, n. [dutcesia, L.] The territorial extent of a 
bishop’s jurisdiction , a bishopric ; see of a bishop. — 
Written also diocess. 

tDj-Q-cfis'i^-N^R,* n. One who belongs to a diocese. 
Bacon. 

Di'p-dSn,* n. {Ich.) A sort of fish that can assume a 
globular form. RogeU 

DJ-(K^ Cf- 4 .,* {dl-&'Qh(}-y.) n. (Bot.) A class of plants which 
have male flowers on one plant, and female flowers on 
another, as willows. P. Cyc. 

< Di-tR'cioys,* (dl-S'shys) o. (Bot.) Having stamens on one 

I jilant, and pistils on another. P. Cyc. 

; Di- 9 -phAn'tine,* a. Relating to Diophontus or his 
mathematical problems. HamiUon. 

DI-fip'8iDE,* n. (Aft«.) A variety of pyroxene. P. Cyc. 
Di-6p'8js,* n. (Ent ) A genus of dipterous insects. P. Cyc. 
Di-6p'TA8E,* Ti, (Min.) A crystallized silicate of copper. 
_P . Cyc. 

Di-dp'TiSjAL, i “* Dioptric, and Dioptricxu 
D i-5p'TR|c', I a. Idioptra, L.] Affording a medium for 
D1-5 p'tu|-cal, i the sight; relating to dioptrics. 
Di-6p'TRlC8, n. pi. (Optics) That of optics which 
treats of refracted vision, or which investigates and 
explains the refractions of light passing through differ- 
ent mediums, as the uir, water, glass, &,c, 

D1-P-rA'ma,* [dI-9-ra'msi, Sn.; dI-9-r4'insi, Jo.] n. [flia 
and 6pda).J A mode of painting and scenic exhibition, 
which, though it does not possess all the advantages 
of the panorama, yet produces a for greater degree of 
optical illusion. P. Cyc. 

Di-Q-RAM'IC,* a. Relating to a diorama. Month. Rev. 

I Di^Q-Rl^M, H. [didpiaftu.J Distinction or definition. 
More, [r.] 

Di-9-rIs^tjc,* I a. Relating to diorism ; defining or 
DI-q-rIs’ti-cal.,* i limitmg ; distinguishing. Smart. [R.] 
tpi-p-Bls'Ti-CAL-i^Vj ad. In a distinguishing manner. More. 
bi'p-RiTE,* n. (Min.) A variety of trap ; greenstone. 
Dana. 

Dj- 9 E-th 5 'sj 8 , h. [6t6p$(oai(.'] (Med.) Art or act of 
straightening crooked limbs. Hams. 

Di-ps-co'Ri-A,* n. pL (Bot.) A genus of plants, to which 
the yam belongs. P. Cyc. 

Di- 69 ^ma,* n (Bot) A genus of plants or shrubs. P. Cyc. 
Df-O'T^.* n. [L.J A jar or drmking-pot with two han- 
dles. Ency. 

Di-6x'v-LtTE,* n. (Min.) A sulphato-carbonate of lead. 
Dana. « 

DIP, V. a. [u dipped; pp. dipping, dipped. — Sometimes 
dipt Dryden.] To iromerge ; to put into any fluid , to 
wet ; to engage in. 

Dtp, V. H To sink , to immerge ; to enter ; to pierce ; to 
enter slightly into any thing, to choose by chance 
to incline, as the magnetic needle, or as a stratum of 
rock. , ^ 

DIP, n. (Magnetism) The inclination of the magnetic 
needle, or the angle which it makes with the plane of 
the horizon. — (weol.) The inclination and point of the 
compass towards which a stratum inclines. LyelL — 
Sweet sauce for pudding. Forby. — Sauce made of fat 
pork for fish. U. S. 

Di-pXs'jCHAL,* a. Including two nassovers. L. Carpenter. 
DlP'cHlcK, n. The name of a bird. Carew. 
Di-p£T'A”i*<^08, 0. [dlfi and ircraXev.J (Bot) Having two 

1 flower-leaves. _ _ 

IIDIph'thSno, (dtp'lhSng) [dtp'thSng, S. W. P. J. F.i 
dlfthOng, E. K. Sm. Scott ,• dirthSng or dtp'thSng, Jo.] a. 
[di>0ovyof.] A union of twovoweifc in one sound; aa, 
viun, (War. 
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rdlp'th^ng) V. a. To form or pronounce at D|-R¥0 -t6'ri-^l, a. Giving direction j relating to a direc 
a diphthong. CA. Ob, torv. Burke. 

|jDfPH>THdN”»A^)'^ (dTp-th8ng'g^il) [dlf^hSng'gsil, K. Wb t Df-REO'TpR*8HtP,* n. The office of director. Mickle. 
dIp'th9ng-g{Ll, a. Having the nature of a diphthong. D|-Rfic'Tp-RY. n. A rule to direct ; a guide , a guide-book 
P. Cyc. of a city with the nomes of the inhabitants a book 

i|DiPH-Tn6N'OAl^l'V»* ad. In the manner of a diphthong. containing directions for religious worship or other 
^ylie. things: — a board of directors : —the supreme council 

Di~PHI^c 6 pu'^-la* n. pi. {Ent.) A genus of coleop- which, for a time, managed the French revolutionary 
terous insects. P. Cyc. government. 

DI-phYL'lovSj* a. (Bot.) Two-leaved. Smart. Dj-Rfic'Tp-RV, o. Guiding; commanding. Blackstone 

Df-PZlJV^ TBf-ts,* n. A wall two bricks thick. Ohrter. Dj-RficT'R^as, n. She who directs or governs. Scott 

DIp'lp-?, n. [Gr.] {Anat.) The cellular structure which Di-R£c'TR|x, n. She who directs , adingent; a luie. 

separates the two tables of tlie skull from each other. Dirb'fOl, a. Dire ; dreadful , calamitous, 

DiP'xp-iTE,* n. {Min.) Another name for latrobite. Dor Dire'fOl-lv,* ad. In a direful manner ; fearflilly. Ash, 
no. DiRK'pOL-Nfiss, n. Dreadililness ; horror. Dr. fVarton. 

Dj-pl 6'M^, n. [^tVXwpa.] pL Dj-PiiO'M^§. A letter or Dl-RliMP'TipN, (d^-rfiin'shvin)?!. [dircmptto, L.1 Separation 
writing conferring some privilege, honor, or authority. Bp. Halt, 

D|-Pi.6'M4.-cy, n. The art or practice of treating or mak- Dike^n^ss, n. Dismalness ; horror. Shak. 

ing treaties With foreign states; the customs, rules, and Dj-Rfip'TipR, n. [UireptWj L.] Act of plundering, 

privileges of arabassaaurs , a b<^y of envoys. DiRpE, (dirj) n. A luournfhl song or ditty , a funeral song. 

DIP'LP-MATE,* n. A diplomatist. fVeet. Rev. DlR'^l-pfiNT, a. [dtriffensy L.1 Noting a line in geometry. 

Dj-PLO'MATE, V. a. To invest with a privilege. Todd. DlR^j-pfiNT,* n. (Oeom.) The line of motion along which 

Dip-lp-mAt'i^d,*p. a. Made by diploma. Bp. Keitnet. a describent line is carried in the generation of any hg- 

DIp-LP-mA'TIAL,* a. Diplomatic. Qa. Rev. [R.] ure. Crabb. 

DIp-lp-blAt'ic, a. Relating to diplomacy, or dipio- Dirk, (dirk) n. A kind of dagger or poniard. 

matics. Dirk,* v. a. To stab with a dirk. Oray. 

DlP-Lp-MlT'l-CAli-LV,* oiZ. In a diplomatic manner. Ee. fDiBK, (dVrk) a. An old word for dark. Spenser. 

Rev. fp/RK, rdirk)p. a. To darken , to obscure. Spenser. 

Dip-lp-mXt'ics,* n, pL The science of deciphering an- Dirt, (dtrt) a. Mud , filth, mire; dust, earth. 

cient writings, assigning their date, See. Brande. DiRT. v. a. To foul , to bemire ; to dirty. 

Dj-Pi.5'MA-TlaT. n. One who is versed or employed in DiRT'|-Ly, od. In a dirty manner ; filthily; meanly. 

diplomacy. Todd. DiRT'j-ivfess, n. State of being dirty. 

DlP-Ld*Pf-4.y’^ n. {Med.) A disease of the eye which DiRT^-Pfii.-L?T,* n. A bull of mire or dirt. Swift. 

causes a person to see an object double or triple. Crabb. DiRT'-PiE, n. A form moulded of clay, m imitation of pas- 

DlP-L0'Z6'pN,* n. A singular parasitic worm, which in- try. 

fests the gills of the bream. Brande. D1 [RT'-r 6 t-ten,* (-tn) o. Decayed; diseased. Shak. 

DlF^p-Dy,* JL [^iiroSta,] Two feet included In one DfRT'y, a. Covered with dirt ; foul , nasty , filthy ; sullied ; 

measure, or a series of two feet. Dr. C. Beck. mean ; base. 

DfP'P^R, n. One that dips or bathes ; a ladle. DiRT'y, tj. a. [*. diktibd ; pp. DiETrino, oibtieo.] To foul ; 

DIp'pINP-NSS'dl.e, r. An instrument winch shows the to soil , to disgrace. 

direction of the magnetic force of the earth. D|-r 0 p'TION, n. Disruption ; breach. 

DlP'sAs, n. [L.] A serpent whose bite produces mortal Dis, (dls or diz) An inseparable particle, which sometimes 

thirst. MUton. — A genus of serpents; — a bivalve. Implies separation, but commonly privation or negation. 

Brande. eifuivalent to the particle un , as, to arm, to disarm. — 

DtP*Ti^-RAy* n, pL l^iirrepoi.] (Eat.) An order of in- {>£r “When the accent, either primary or secondary, is 

sects having two wings. LyeU. on this inseparable preposition, the e is always sharp and 

DIp'tj^-r^l,* 1 a. (EjU.) Relating to the diptera ; having hissing , but when the accent is on the second syllable, 

DlP'Tup-BOOs,* ) two wings. P. Cyc. — (Arch.) Having a the s will be either hissing or buzzing, according to the 

double range of columns. Francis. nature of the consecutive letter. That is, if a sharp mute, 

DIp't^-rAn,* n. (KnL) One of an order of insects having as p, t, A, or c hard, succeed, the preceding s must be pro- 

two wings , one of the diptera. Brande. nounced sharp and hissing , as, dispose^ distaslCy Sec . ; but 

D1 p'T|:-r 5 n,* n. A building with a double wing or aisle. if a fiat mute, as fr, <2, or ff hardy or a vowel or a liquid. 

Ask. begin the next syllable, the foregoing s must be souiideu 

DIp^TOTE, n. [dtirraira.] A noun having two cases only. like z , as, dtsbursey disdain. Sec. , but if the secondary ac- 

Clark. cent be on this inseparable preposition, as m disbeUefySec., 

DlP'TtjEH, it.\diptyckuin. L.] A rerister of men who have the s retains its pure hissing sound.” tValker. 
held high offices ; or of celebrated saints and martyrs : — Dls-A-BlL'j-Ty, n. Want of power ; inability ; weakness ; 

a tablet used by the Romans for writing, folded like a incoinpetency ; want of qualification ; legal impedi- 
book of two leaves. See DiPTrcHUM. ment. 

DiP'TY-fM&My* n. [L.] pi. DiPTVfiJfA. An ancient ec- DI§-a'ble, (diz-a'bl) o. a. [i. disablud ; pp. dibablino, 
clrsiastical register, so called because it consisted of two dibableo.] To deprive of force , to weaken , to binder 

leaves, on one of which were written the names of the from action , to impair. 

living, and on the other those of the dead, which were DIi^-A'beed,* (dlz-a'bld) p. a. Deprived of strength , weak- 
rehearsed in the liturgy. Crabh. ened , rendered, by wounds or injury, unfit for service. 

Dj-PifRE',* n. (Min.) A silicate of alumina and lime; a tDl9-A'BLE-Bl£NT, n. Disability, weakness. South. 

hard mineral of a grayish or reddish white. Brande. DIs-^-bO^e', v. a. [deeabuser, Fr.J [t. dibabubeo ; pp. 

DT-rA-di-A'tiqn,* a. The dififusion of rays from a lumi- pitABUsiiro, disabubep.] To set free from a mistake , to 
nous bo<^. Smart. set right ; to undeceive. 

DIre, a. rdtriM, L.] Dreadful; dismal: mournful; horri- DIs-ac-c6m'1(Q-dat£, r. a. To discommode. Warburton. 

Me j tenible ; fearful: calamitous ; direful. DI8-A<^-€6 b(-mq-ua^tiqn, n. State of being unfit. Hale. 

D|^rect% 0. [dtrectus, h.] Straight; not crooked ; notob- IDIs-ao-coed', v. n, [deaaccorder, Fr.] To refuse. Spen- 

lique ; progressive ; straightforward ; not retrograde ; ser. 

not collateral; plainly tending to some end ; open ; not D1 s-ac-cDs^tqm, v. a. [t. disaccubtomep ; pp. pibaccub- 
ambiguous; plain ; express. tomiso, dibaccubtomed.] To destroy the force of habit. 

Di-b£ct^ «. a. [dingo, dtrectus, L.1 j[i. PiaxcTBP , pp. pi- DIa-A.C-KNdWL^EX>?^> (dls-ak-nbl'^j) v. a. [u dibacknowlt- 
aacTiaOf piaacTSP.j To aim or drive in a straight line ; xpoxd ; pp. pibaoxnowledoino, pibacknowx.edoeo.] 

to point against, as a mark ; to regnlata ; to adjust ; to Not to acknowledge ; to disown. South. 

prescribe ; to oraer. Dls-AC-QuAilfT^ v. a. To dissolve acquaintance with. Co^ 

Di-BfiCT%* n. (Mas.) A character used at the end of a staff. grave, 

Brasule. Di^AC-QvAiXT^^NCE, n. Disuse of familiarly. South. 

D|-b£ct'|;r, X. He or that which directs. See DiaaoTom. Dls-A']>^>^2f'y ^ I'd deprive of ornament. Congreve. 
Dl-RfiOT'jR6,* p. a. Tending to direct; ordering; com- fDl8-Al>-vANCB', ». n. To stop; to check. Spenser. 

manding. tpX8-Al>-TANCE^ v. n. To keep back ; to bolt. O. Fletcher. 

D|-Bfic'Tioir, a. Act of directing; aim at a certain point; DXs-At>>vAN^TA9E, n. [dSsavantage, Ft.] Want of od- 

order ; command : prescription ; adjustment vantage ; detriment ; prejudice ; loas ; injury to interest ; 

^j-Rfto^T|-T0PE,* n. State of tranquillity. Skak. want of preparation. 

DI-bRc^1VE, a. Givittc direction ; informing ; showing. DIs-ax>-vXn'ta9E, ». a. To Injure. FuUer. 

Df-EftOT^ty, «d. In a direct manner ; rectilinearly ; imme- tpis-AP-vAir'TAqiE-vBLE, a. Injurious. Bacon. 

diatdy: apparently; witbottt circnmlocution. DXs-Xd-van-tA^^eovs* (dls-Cld-van-t&^Jvs) c. Contrary to 

DHkROT'ifEM, a. Quality of being direct ; straightness ; interest at convenience ; unfavorable ; ii^urioos. 
tmidoiiey to a point D1 s-Ai>-v^n-tX'(;^eovs-ly, (dls4d-vsn-t&^jljs-l«) ad. In a 

a. One appointed to transact the afflibv of a disadvantageous manner, 
trading tompany , bank, See . ; a guide ; an Instroetor i — a Dla-Ip-TXH'T A'^EO ya-irRaa, n. Mischief ; loss. 

•affkal iastmment tDl8-Ai>-v£N^TVRE> a Misadventure. Haleigh. 
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)us body. Smart 

B, a. fdtrue, L.] Dreadful ; dismal : mournful ; horri- 
3 : ternble ; fearful : calamitous ; direful. 




t0T8-^l>>yt]rT'v>ROD8^ 0 . Unhappy ; unprosperous. Spmaer. 
DlS-^«rfiOT'y V. a. [t. oiB 4 rrE 0 Tao , pp, DiiAFrsoTiiray 
oiBArrsoTai).] To fill with dbcontent or ill-will ; to 
alienate , to dislike ; to uisorder. 

Dls-^F^ftOT'9D, p. 0 . Alienated; dissatisfied. 
Dl8-AF-F&CT^]^D-LYy ad. In a ilisafiected manner. 
Dls-^F-FkcT'^D-Nfisa. n. Btate of being disaffected.* 
Dia-^F-F£o'TiQ]M. n. Dislike , alienation , ill-wiU , want of 
affection , disorder ; bad constitution. 
tDl8-AF-F£o'TIpN-^TB, o. Wanting afiTection. BloanU 
UiB-^F-W'itLUL'j V. a. To contradict, to deny. Davies, 
Dls-^F-FiRM'^NCB, 71. Confutation; negation. Hale. 
Dis-AF-FtB-MA'TiQN,* n. Act of disaffirming , couAitation ; 
disaffirmance. JUrande. 

DiS'^F-FdK'^sT, V. a. To throw open or reduce a forest to 
common ground. Bacan. 

D11}-A-4}R£B^ V, n. [u DISAORSED ; pp. DlBAQaEKIIfO, DISA- 

oRKfio.] To differ; not to be the same; to difffer in opin- 
ion , to quarrel , to varv , to dissent. 
Dis-^-OR££^4i-Bi.Ey 0 . Not agreeable ; ofiTensive; unpleas- 
ant. 

D1s-a-or££'4i-ble-n£;s 8, 71. Unsuitableness ; contrariety; 

unpleasantness , offensive ness. 

Dia-^-GR££'^-BLV, ad. In a disagreeable manner. 
Dlft-^-€iR££'MLEZ<T, 7u Act or State of disagreeing; cessa- 
tion of acquiescence; difference; dissimilitude, differ- 
ence of opinion , dissension , division , discord. 
Dis-A'C1R£'¥K>* One who disagrees. HammojuL 
|Df8-^-Ll£qiE\ ('ISjO t), a. To alienate from allegiance. 
Mdian, 

t V, 0. [i. DISALLOWED ; pp. DliALLOWINO, DIS- 
ALLOWED.] To deny the authority of ; to reAise permis- 
sion ; to prohibit , to consider os unlawful ; to censure. 

V. n. To refuse permission , not to grant. 
Dfs-AL-LoiXr'^-BLE, o. Not allowable. Radeigh. 
DlH-^i.-ii6^'i-BLE-N£ss,* iL State of being disallowable. 
Ask. 

Dla-^Lr-iiQvV'^NCE, 7L Prohibition , refusal. Bp. HaU. 

V. a. To disjoin. JlfdUm. 

-^Di^AM^ciiQR, (dlz-d.ngk'kvr) v. a. To drive from its an- 
chor. Coyp'ave, 

tpia-^N-v£L'i*CAL) a. Nut angelical. C<yoeniry. 
D 18 -An'|-mAte, V. a. To deprive of life ; to discourage ; to 
deject. Shak, [R.J 

tpi^AN-|-MA'Ti<?N, TL Wont of animation. Browne, 

Dia-A-N'BfiX',* V, a, [^L DISANNEZED , pp, DISAIVNEXINO, 
oisANNEifio.] To disjoin; to separate. Richardson. 
DIS-^N-NOL'i V. a. [l DlBANNULLED , pp. DISANTfULLINO, 

oliAKWULLED.j To make void , to annul. Hooker. ^^“Tliis 
word, which is in good use, is of tlie same meaning os 
annuL Annul has the sense of privation, and the prefix, 
dUf has not. in this case, its usual effect to negative the 
meaning or the word. Dr. Johnson remarks, in relation 
to duannuly “It is formed contrarily to analogy. —It 
ought, therefore, to be rejected us ungrammatical and 
barbarous.” 

DIu-^in-nCl'li^b, 7t. One who makes null. Beaum. ^ FL 
Dis-^N-NOL'L|NQ, 7u The act of making void. Hebrews. 
DlS-i^M-NOL'M^iVT, n. Annulment. Lord. 
tDis-.{i-NoiNT^ 0 . a. To mvalidate consecration by unction. 
MUton, 

DIs-^P-pAr'^L, r. a. To disrobe. Junius, [r.] 
D1s-^p-p£ar' , ('pOr') V. n. [i. disapfeared , pp. disap- 
PEARisro, DISAPPEARED.] To bo lost to vlew , to vanish 
out of sight , to fly ; to go away. 

Df8-^p-p£AR'^NCE, n. Act of disappearing , removal from 
sight , end of appearance. 

D1h-.^-p£ar'(NO, Tt. Cessation of appearance. 
DIs-^p-pJBn'd^n-cv,* tl a detachment from a former con- 
nection. 

D1s-.^p-p6n'd^:nt.* a. Separated or detached from. Bum. 
DIs-^P-PLIed',* (ttis-jip-plld') p. a. Misapplied. Cotoper. 
Dfs-^p-PolNT^, o. 0 . [desappomtery Fr.l [l disappoirteo ; 
pp. DiBAPPoiifTiNO, DiiAPPoiNTED.] To defeat of expec- 
tation , to balk ; to deprive of ; to uustrate ; to foil. 
D1 s-^p-po1nt']^d,‘^ p. 0 . Having suffered disappointment ; 
balked. 

DIs-^p-poInt'u^nt, 7L Act of disappointins[ ; state of be- 
ing disappointed , defeat of hopes , miscarriage of expec- 
tations. 

D1s-Ap-prc>>bA^tic>n, 7l Act of disapproving ; displeasure ; 

dislike ; censure , condemnation. 

D1b-Ap^pbq-b^ tp-bv,* o. Implying or expressing disap- 
probation. Smart, 

DuHM*‘PR6'PRi-ATX,*i7.a. To appropriate wrongly. JfUton. 
Dls-AP>PRd'pR|-ATE,* 0 . Not appropriate , inappropriate. 
— (Law) Traniilbrred back firom the laity to the clergy. 
BUtektUme, 

DX 8 -aj*-pr 6 v'AI <7 Disapprobation. Olanville. 


iNo, disarmbd.] To deprive or divest of arms; to deprive 
of any thing injurious. 

Dl 9 -ARBlEO^,e (dIs-krmdO P* Deprived of arms ; un- 
armed. 

Dl^ARM^gR, n. One who deprives of arms. 

DI^arju'ingi, 7l Deprivation of arms. Hammond. 
D1s-.^r-rAn9E^, V. a. [deoarrangery old Fr.l [l diiaa* 
RAROED , pp. DISARRAirOl NO, DISARRANGED.] To UnSCUlo*, 
to disorder , to derange. fFartpn. 

Dl8-.9LR-RANgB'M]?NT, 7L Disorder I derangement. Baxter 
DIs-^r.rAy', V. n. [d^arroyeTy old Fr.J fu disarratbd ; pp 

OlSARRAVlNO, DIIARRATED.] To 11001:688 ; tO XOUt , tO 

overthrow. 

DIs-^^r-rAy^, n. Disorder ; confusion ; undress. Spenser. 
tpis-As-sj-Du'j-TV, a* Absence of assiduity. WoUan. 
DIs-As-so'cj-iTE. (dls-as-sd^she-aC) v. a. To disunite. Fiona. 
Dj9-As'ter, 7l [desastrey Fr.] [fTbe stroke of an unfavor 
able planet. SAok.] Misfortune ; grief, mischance ; mis- 
ery , calamity. 

fOi^Xs'T^R, V. a. To blast by the stroke of a planet ; to 
afflict. Shak. 


Dj^-As'trovs^ a. Unfortunate; unlucky; unhappy; ca- 
lamitous, miserable. 

Di]^-Xs'TROV8-L.Yy od. In a disastrous manner. HowelL 
D)ijkXs'TROV8-N£ss, 7L Calamity. Badey. 
tpi§-Au'TUOR-iZE, V. a. To deprive of credit. Wotton. 
D18-4l-Vo0cii', V. a. To retract profession. Daniel. 
Dl8-^-v5W', V. a. [desavouer. Fr.] [l disavowed; pp. 
DISAVOWING, DISAVOWED.] To disowu ; to disclaim; to 
deny knowledge of. 

Dls-^-vb'Olr'^i., 7L Act of disavowing ; denial. 
Di8-4L-v5^'¥R,* 71. One who disavows. Ash. 

i DX8-A-vb^'M?NT, 71. Denial : disavowal. Wotton. 
>I$-bAnd', e. a. {deabande^ old Fr.] [l disbanded ; pp. dis- 
banding, DISBANDED.] To dismiss from military service; 
to break up, as an army ; to set at liberty. 

DX§-bAnd', V. 7L To retire from service j to separate. 
Dl|-BAND']g:D,^p. a. Dismissed from military service. 
D/s-bAnd'm^nt,* n. The act of disbanding. Land. Statis. 
Soc. 

DXs-b Ark', v. a. To strip the bark from : — to disembark. 

Pope. 

DIs-B£-li£f', 7l Act of disbelieving ; unbelief; scepticism. 
Dls-Bip-LifiVE', (dls-b^-lSv') t>. o. (l disbelieved , pp. 
DISBELIEVING, DISBELIEVED.] Not to believo ; not to 
credit , nut to bold true ; to discredit. 

Dib-.B?-Li£v'?R, 7L One who refuses belief. Watts, 
D1!^-b£nch', V. a. To drive from a seat. Shak. [R.] 
tDl§-BLAME', tj. o. To clear from blame. Chaucer. 
tDl^-BbD'jED, (dlz-bSd'jd) a. Disembodied. Olanville. 
fDis-Bps-cA'TiQN,* 7L Act of lummg woodland into cul- 
tivated land. ScoU. 

Dl;j-Bb\V'¥L, V. a. To eviscerate; to disembowel. Spenser. 
Di^-brAncu', V. a. To break off, as a branch. Shak. 
DI^-bOd', V. a. To take buds from. Badey. 

Di|-bUr'den, (dIz-bUr'dn) v. a. [t. disburdened ; pp. dis- 
burdening, DISBURDENED.] To ease of a burden ; to un- 
load , to disencumber, discharge or unburden. 
D1 §-bUr'den, (diz-biir^n) v. n. To ease the mind. Mdton, 
Dji^-BUrse', (diz-bUrs') r. a. [debourseryYt.] [l disbursed; 
pp. disbursing, disbursed.] To pay out, as money; to 
expend , to spend. 

Dj^bUrse'mi^nt, 71. Act of disbursing; sum disbursed; 

money paid or expended , expenditure. 

D;^-bUr8'^r, 7l One who disburses. 

DX^bUr'then,* V. Same as disburden. Bee Disburden. 
Disc,’* 7 L The face of the sun, itaoon, or a planet. See Disk. 
fDl8-cAL'c¥-ATE, (dls-kkl'sh^t) v. a. To put off the shoes 
or sandals. Cockeram. 

DIs-cAl'c¥-at-^d, (dls-k&l'sh 9 -at- 9 d) a. Stripped of 
shoes, [r.] 

D1s-cXe-c¥-A'tic>n, (dls-k&l-sh^'shun) n. The act of 
pulling off the shoes. Browne, [r.] 
tDIs-cAu'DY’, «. B. To dissolve ; to melt. Shak. 
DIs-ca-pA^'I-tATE,* V. a. To incapacitate. C. Lamb. [R.] 
D}S-CARD', V. a. [l discarded ; pp. discarding, discard- 
ed.] To dismiss from service ; to cast off ; to discharge. 
Djs-card'ED,*?. a. Rejected ; dismissed from service. 

i DlS-cXRD'VRE, n. Act of discarding. Hayter. 
DXs-cAr'nate, a. Stripped of flesh. OlanvtUe. 

)i8-cA8E', V. a. To strip , to undress. Shak. 
tDIs-CEP-TA'Tl<?N, iL Disputation. Fox. • 

Dls'CEP-TA-TpR,'* 7L A decider; an umpire. Smart [R.] 
Dis-CERN', (d|Z-zilrn') v. a, [discemoy L.] [l discerned ; 
m. discerning, discerned.] To descry ; to see ; to 
judge ; to distinguish ; to discover ; to penetrate ; to dis- 
criminate. ^ 

Djs-cttRN', (d|x-z6m') V. IL To make distinction ; to judge. 
Dis-cttRN'¥R, (djz-*ilm'^) tl One who discernR. 
nia^Vow7i..nT.v.. a. That mav be discerned t 




diearmery Fr.] [i. disarmed ; pp. oisarm- 


Dis-o16rn>BLV, (di>-adm' 9 -bl 9 ) ad. Perceptibly. 
D} 9 -ottiUf'}NCi, (d}x-E«ni'ing) il Act of perceiving. 
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(diz-z^rn'ing) a. Judicious; knowing. 
Di^ttRN'jNO-LV, (d|z-z^irn'jng-l?) od. Judiciously. 
D}8<cttRN^Mi?NT, (oiz-ziirn^in^nt) n. Judgment; power of 
mstinguiflhing ; perception , sagacity ; penetration. 

r. a. fdiacerpOy L.] To tear in pieces; to sepa- 
rate ; to select. Jfurd, [R.] 

0|»-CERP-|-bIl'|-TV, a. Dlscerptihility. fFoUojrtciu [R.] 
f>f8-cMRP'l-BLE, a. Heparable. Bailey, [B.] 
D}S-c’£up'sipN, n. See DtsciRPTioa. 


I)|S-ctiRP'Ti9N, n. Act of pulling to pieces. Bp. HalL [R.] 
tD}s-cfi8'81QN, (dts-s^b'vn) B* [dtreessto, L.J Departure. 
Bp. IlaU. 

Djs-CHARpE', V. a. [dieharrei\ Pr.] [u duchabobd : pp. 
DiitcHARoiiro, piscHiiRUEDrj To disburden ; to unload ; to 
disembark ; to give vent to ; to let fly , to let off, to send 
nway ; to dismiss ; to discard ; to release ; to remit » to 
clear a debt by payment ; to set free fniin obligation ; to 
clear fVom an accusation , to perform ; to execute , to put 
away . to divest of. 

Dfs-cHAupE^ V. n. To dismiss itseJf ; to break up; to ex- 
plode. 

D;s-chXr<;ie% n. Act of discharging ; that which is dis- 
ctinrged ; vent ; explosion ; dismission , release ; acquit- 
tal , liberation ; ransom ; price of ransom , performance ; 
execution. 

D{s-cUARp'gR, n. One who discharges. 

D;s-cUARp'fNO,* n. The act of unloading, releasing, or 
unburdening. Richardson. 

Dfs-CHiJRCH', V. a. To unchurch. Bp. Hall. [R.] 
tO|8-clD£', V. a. [^cuhaniy L.1 To divide. Spenser. 
|Dpi-clN€T', a. [ductnctiM, Ii.J Ungirded. DicL 
tDlK-clNo', 0 . a. Idiscindoy L.J To amde. Boyle. 
D;s-ci'PLE, (dis-el'pl) n. [dtsetpulusy L.] One who pro- 
fesses to receive instruction from another , a follower of 
some teacher or philosopher ; a scholar ; a pupil , an ad- 
herent. 

Dpi-ci'PLE, V. a. To teach ; to bring up. Shah. 
Dis-cl'PLE-LiKE, a. Becoming a disciple. Milton. 
Dffl-ci'PLE-SHfP, n. State or function of a disciple. 
Dfs'cf-PLlN-^-BLE, 0 . Capable of instruction or discipline. 
Dis'c|-PLlPf-^-BLE-N£88, n. Capacity of instruction. Hale. 
Dis'ci-plIb-al,'^ a. Relating to di^ipline ; disciplinary. 
I-Mtham, [r1] 

Dla'cf-lPLlN-ANT, n. One of a strict religious order, [r.] 
Df 8 >ci-PL|-NA.'R|- 4 N, a. Pertaining to discipline. OlanvuU. 
Dl8-c|-PL|-Ni'Rj-^N, n. One who advocates or adheres 
strictly to discipline — A term formerly applied to the 
Puritans and Presbyterians. 

Dls'cf-PLI-RA-Ry, a. Containing or relating to discipline ; 
tending to reform or correct. 

Dls'cf-PLINE, n. {disetpUna. L.] Education; instruction; 
rule of government ; oraer ; military regulation ; cor 
rection ; punishment ; chastisement ; external mortifi- 
cation. 

Dls'cf-PLTBrEjV. a. [i. oisoifliited ; pp. nitciPLiKiifo, ots- 
cipuNBo.J To educate; to regulate, to punish, to re- 
form ; to correct. 

D18'c)-fl1ned,* (dls's^pllnd) p. a. Prepared by disci- 
pline; instructed. 

Ola^ci-PLlN-^R,* n. One who disciplines. Mdton. 
Dfs-CLAlU^, V. a. [du and dotm.] [t. disclaimed ; pp. 
DISCLAIMING, DISCLAIMED.] To dlsown ; to deny any 
knowledge of ; to renounce ; to disavow. 

Dla-CLliM'l^R, R. One who disclaims. — (Lavs) Renunci- 
ation ; a giving up; the renunciation or the defendant 
to all claims to the subjea of the demand made by the 
plsdniifPs bill or writ. 

Dls-CL^-MX^TiQif n. The act of disclaiming ; a disown- 
ing. Ed. Rev. 

DT8-€jL5fE% V. a. [dts and dose.'] [i. disclosed ; pp. dis- 
closing, DISCLOSED.] To uncover ; to discover ; to make 
known ; to reveal ; to relate ; to tell ; to divulge ; to 
batch ; to open. 

fDl8-CL5fB^ n. Discoveiy. Tvung. 

Dl8-CL5i^E%*»ii. n. To burst open ; to open. Thompson. 
D{8-€Ld^'9B, n. One who discloses. 

Df8-OL5s'yRE, (dls-kiyzhyr) n. Act of disclosing ; some- 
thing disclos^ ; exposition ; discove^. 
tDls-CLO'gipir, (dXs-Ua'zliyn) n. [disdumUf L.] Emission. 
More. 

tDX8-€dA8T^ V. n. To wander ; to quit the coast Bar- 
row. 

DWc'dXn,* n. (Conek.) A univalve shell of which the 
whorts are disposed vertical^ on the same plane, ao as 
to form a disk ; a body resembling a dlak. Brands. 
VfM^dlD'AL,* a. Having the form of a disk. .dM. <— (Ast) 
Having the centnd part of a Rat body diflbrently marked 
ftom the margin. P. Oyc, • 

D1s-c6l^PR, (dls-klil^lvr) e. «. [dassmitsriv, old Ft:*] 

[i DteeoLOMMOf pp. orsooLoaitro, pitooLoasn*] To 


change as to color; to :hange Arom the natural hae; to 
stain. 

Dte-odL-o-Rl'TiQN, n. Act of discoloring; change of 
color ; stain ; dye. 

DJs-cPl'orbd, ( kliPlvrd) a. Having the color changed. 

Dis-c6m'F|T, (d|8-kilmT|t} v. a. [deseottfirey old Pr.] Ju Dit- 
ooMjriTED; pp. visooMPiTiNO, oiscoMPiTEO.] To (fefeat { 
to conquer ; to vanquish. Shah. 

D|s-c6m'pi[T, (djs-kfim'fit) n. Defeat ; rout : overthrow. 

Dj8-c6m'fi-tCre, n. Defeat; overthrow. Skak. 

DT 8 -c 6 m'P 9 RT, (dl8-kam'fi.irt) n. Want of comfort 
trouble ; uneasiness ; sorrow. 

Df8-c6M'F0RT, t>. a. To grieve ; to sadden. Sidney. [R,] 

i Dls-c6M'FpRT-A-BLB,*a. Uncomfortable. Shah. 
>K8-c6im['fprt-a-bljs-n£:s 8, n. Uncomfortableness. Sandya. 
D/s-com-m£nd', V. a. To blame ; to censure. Hooker. 
Dfs-cpM«M£ND''A-Bl.£, o. Blamable. Str T. Herbert. [E.] 
See Commendable. 

tpts-CQM-MfiND'A-BLE-NfiaB, n. Blamableness. Bailey. 
Dfs-o6M-M?N-DA'Tiprr, n. Blame ; reproach. HaketoUL 
DTs-cpM-MkND'ya, n. One who discommends. 
tDfs-OQM-Mls'siQN, V. a. To deprive of a commission. 
.dtp. Laud. 

fpis-cftM'M<?-DiTE, V. a. To discommode. Wotton. 
’DIs-coM-MODE', V. a. ft. discommoded; pp. discom- 


’DIS-CQM-MODE', V. a. ft. DISCOMMODED ; pp. DISCOM- 
MODING, DISCOMMODED.] To liicommode ; to put to in- 
convenience. Bailey. 

tDi8-cpM-M6'Df-ot)s, a. Tncommodimis. Spenser. 
Dfs-cpM-M5'D|-oDs-N£8S,* n. Inconvenience. ATorth. 

i Dls-cOM-M6D'|-TY, n. Inrommodity. Bacon. 
>ts-c6M'MpN, V. a. To deprive of the nght of common ; 
to deprive of the privileges of a pi ice. Bp. HalL 
fDfs-cpM-PLftX'ipN, (dlh-kpm-piek'shyn) v. a. To change 
the hue or color of. Bcausn. ^ FI. 

Df«-cpM-P6§E', (dl8-k';im-p6z0 r. a. [decomposer, Pr.] 

[t. DISCOMPOSED , pp. DISCOMPOSING, DISCOMPOSED.] To 

disorder , to disconcert ; to derange ; to ruffle ; to disturb 
the temper ; to offend , to vex. 

DTf8-cpM-PO§ED',* (dls-k^m-pfizd') p. a. Disturbed ; disor- 
dered. 

DT8-cpM-PO§'ED-NJ6ss,* R. Disquiet. Hale. 
tD|S-c6M-pp-9F'TipN, (-zlsh'-) n. Inconsistency. Donne. 
Dl 8 -cpM-F 09 'VRE, (dl 8 -k 9 m-pa'zhyr) n. State of being 
discomposed ; disorder ; perturbation. 

DIs-coMPT', (dis-kbhnt') v. a. [descon^tery old Pr.] See 
Discount. 

Dls-cpN-c£RT^, V. a. [i. disconcerted; w. disconcert- 
ing, DISCONCERTED.] To unsottle to discompose, to 
defeat, as a design ; to ruffle , to derange ; to disorder , to 
confuse. 

tpts-c6N'c?RT,* n. Disunion , disagreement Temple. 
Dls-cpN-DtJ'ciVE,* 0 . Not conducive; obstructive; hin- 
dering. Seager. 

DIs-C'PN-fPrm'a-ble,* o. Not conformable. Stovs. [r.] 
DXs-cpN-PORM'i-TV, R. Want of conformity. HakevsuL [r.] 
Dfs-epN-GRO'J-TV, n. Inconsistency , incongruity. Hale. 

DIS-CPN-If£CT', V. a. ft. DISCONNECTED, DISCONNECT- 
ING, disconnected.] To separate , to disjoin ; to break 
the ties. Burke. 

DIs-cpN-NfccT'pD,* p. a. Disunited ; disjoined ; separate. 
DIs-cpN-rrftc^TiQN, ?L Separation ; disunion. Burke. 
tDl8-c<?N-s£NT', V. n. To disagree ; to differ. Milton. 
H>l8-c6N'sQ-L.^N-cy, R. Disconsolateness. Barrow. 
DIs-cCn'sq-L^TE, a. [disconsoUy Pr.] Void of consola- 
tion or comfort, hopeless; sorrowful; melancholy; 
afflicted. 

DI8-c6n'8P-l^te-lv, ad. In a disconsolate manner. 
Dl6-odN'S(;>-f.^TE-N£ss, R. State of being disconsolate. 
tpt8-c6N-8Q-LA'Tippr, R. Want of comfort. Jackson. 
DXs-cpn-t£nt', n. Want of content; uneasiness; dis- 
satisfaction ; one who is discontented. Shak. 
Dls-cQir-T£NT\ a. Uneasy ; discontented. Hayward. 
DIs-cpBr-xkWT'jV.o. [». discontented ;pp. discontenting, 
discontented.] To dissatisfy ; to make uneasy. Shak. 
DXs-OQN-TkNT^lgD, a. Uiieasy ; dissatisfied. 
Dl8-cpN-TfiNT']gD-LY. od. In a discontented humor. 
DIs-epN-TfiNT'ED-Nfiss, R. Uneasiness; dissatisfhetion. 
tDl8-cpN-T£NT'^F0l«,* a. Discontented. Howe. 
DIs-cpn-tRnt'IMG, o. Giving no satisfkction. MiUon. 
DIs-cplftTfiNT'MkNT, R. Slate of being discontented. 
Dte-cpw-TlN'V'VBLE,* 0 . That may be discontinued. 
Dr.AUen. 


Dl8-cp!f-TTN'v-AWCE, fdls-k^n-ltn'yv-jns; n. Act of dis- 
continuing ; state of being discontinued ; cessation ; in- 
termission. 


DTa-cpir-TTif-V’l'TipN, r. Act of discontinuing ; disrup- 
tion of continuity : separation. 

Dls-cpN-TlN'pE, (als-k^n-tln^yv) v. a. [discontinuery Pr.l 


fi DISCONTINUED 1 pp. DISOORTINUINO, DISCONTINUED. 

To leave off ; to break off; to stop ; to intermit ; to pui 
an end to. 


Dls-cpN^lN'VE, r. n. To leave off; to atop ; to cease. 
DX»-cpK-TlE'VED,* (dls-kqn-tln'y^^) p. a. Brought to aa 
end ; broken off. 
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n, State of being discontinued. 

Dto-oON-TlN'v-tfi',* n. (Law) One of whom something is 
discontinued. Blackstone. 

D!s-dqn-tIn'V“¥R» n« One who discontinues. 
Dla-CON-Tl-NtJ'i-Ty, n. Disunity of parts ; cessation. 
Dis-opN-TiN'v-OE',* n. {Law) One who discontinues. 
JSlackgtonBt 

tDTB-cpN-TlN'v^tts, o. Wide ; extended , gaping. Jifi/ton. 
tDIs-cpN-v£N'i¥NCE, n. Inconvenience. Bp. BramhalL 
tpi8-cpN.v£N'i?NT, a. Inconvenient. Bp. Reynolds. 
Dis'cord, n. [diseoraMy L.] Want of concord or harmony; 
disagreement ; opposition ; alienation of affection ; con- 
tention ; strife ; contrariety of sounds or qualities. 
tpls-c5RD', e. «. To disagree. Bacon. 

1)}8-C&RD^^NCE, I n. Want of concord ; disagreement , 
Dis-coRD'^N-cv, I opposition j inconsistency ; discord. 
Dis-C(5RD'^RT| a. Wanting concord or agreement; in- 
consistent ; inharmonious ; opposite. 

D|S-cdRD'^NT-LV, od. In a discordant manner. 
DiS-c6RD'ANT-Nftss,» n. Discordance. Scott. [R.] 
tDjs-CORD'FOL, a. (Quarrelsome , not peaceable. Spenser. 
fDIs-coR'Pp-RATE,* a. Deprived of corporate privileges. 

ProclamaUon qf James II. 
tpIs-cdON's^L, v. a. To dissuade. Spenser. 

DIs'coOnT) n. A deduction; an allowance, a sum dis- 
counted or refunded ; a deduction according to the rate 
of interest, for money advanced before it is due , an al- 
lowance on a debt not yet due. 

HDIs-coOnt', [dls-kdant', S. fV. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. Stn. ,• 
dis'kdhnt, Rees.] v. a. [i. oiacourtTso, pp. oia- 
couMTiNO, DisoouNTKD.] To count Imck , to make or 
allow discount , to advance money on, or with allow- 
ance of, discount. “ The accent [on the second sjl- 
lable] is proper, but in the mercantile world, the verb is 
very commonly made to bear the same accent os tlu* 
noun.” Smart. 

IIDIs-coOnt',* V. n. To make a practice of advancing 
money upon discount. Mason. 

Dis-couNT'A-BLE,* a. That may be discounted. Smart 
DIs-coOn'tjp-n^lnce, V. a. [i, discouktkwanced , pp. 

DISCOUNTENANCING, DISCOUNTENANCED.] To ShOW UlS- 

approbation of, to discourage, to abash; to put to 
shame. 

DIs-co0n't?-N4lNCE, n. Disfavor , cold treatment. 
D1 s-co0n'T¥-n^NCED,* (dls-kdiln't^-n^inst) p. a. Treated 
with disfavor. 

Dfe-c50N'T5-NAN-c£R, n. One who discountenances. 
DIs-odONT'^R, n. One who discounts. 

DIs-oo0r'4l 9£, (dIs-kQr'aJ) v. a. [i. discouraged ; pp. 
DISCOURAGING, DISCOURAGED.] To dt'press ; to deprive 
of confidence , to dissuade , to dishearten , to deter. 
|PIs-coOR'ApE, (dls-kiir'aj) n. Want of courage. Elyot 
fDIs-coDR'^pE-^-BLE,* a. That may be discouraged. Bp. 
Halt 

DTs-coDr^A^B-kKnt, n. Act of discouraging ; state of 
being discouraged ; depression ; determent. 
DT8 -€OCr^AP-¥R, n. One who discourages. 
DIs-coOr'^P-Ino,* p. a. Depriving of courage, dis- 
heartening. 

D}s-cdURSE', (d]8-k0rs0 n. [dtseursus, L.] That which is 
spoken or related ; conversation ; talk , a sermon , a 
speech , a treatise ; a dissertation ; act of reasoumg , rea- 


son. 

D16-c5ur 8E\ (dis-kdrs') v. n. [t. discoursed ; pp. ois- 
oouRiiNo, discoursed.] To converse, to talk, to re- 
late, to treat; to reason. 

Djs-couRSE', V. a. To treat of, to discuss ; to utter. Shah. 
Djs-OOURSE'Ll^ss,* a. Having no discourse. Skelton. 
Dis-€5uRS':|:E, n. One who discourses , a speaker. 
I^-c5uR8^1N61, n. A talking, conversation. 

5 D|S-c5uR's}yE, a. Discursive. Milton. 

DIs-coUR^Tip-oOs, (dls-kUr^t^-fisordls-kCrt'yvs) [dls-kllr^- 
chvs, S. W.i dls-kUr'ch^fis, P.,- dls-kiiWt^-hs, J. R.; 
dIa-kUrtVv>> / dXs-kar't^Eis, Jo. t dls-kflrt'yvs, JT. Sw.] 
0 . [dis and courteous.] Uncuurteous; uncivil; uncom- 
plafsaut; rude. 

llpis-ootiE^Tf-oOs-LY, ad. Uncivilly ; rudely. 
Kpt8-coCR'Tip-o0s-NfiS8,* n. Incivility , discourtesy. Ash. 
Dls-cotiB'lfE-SY, n. Incivility ; rudeness. 
^Iq-cGuRT'ship, n. Want of respect B. Jonson. 
WB'ooVBy^a. I discus, L.] Like a disk ; broad ; fiat : wide. 
DjS-obv^JJiR, (d|s-kfiv '90 V. a* [i> discovered ; pp. discov- 
er! no, DISCOVERED.] TO show ; to disclose , to bring to 
light ; to lay bare ; to expose to view ; to make known ; 
to reveal ; to espy ; to find out ; to detect : — [fto un- 
cover. DouL] 

Dis-odv^^R-^L-BLE, 0 . That may be discovered; ap- 
parent 

Dfs-ooy(SR>]?R, n. One who discovers ; a spy. 
tDis-cby'^R-MENT,* II. Discovery. F<^ax. 
JDis*o6v^J 9RT,* a* (Imp) Not covert; unmarried. Bou- 

VfB-cdr'jfMffMM,* ». JWacovery.— (2i«w) The state of 


being released, or of being free, from coverture. Black- 
stone. 

Dj8-c6v'i^r-Y, n. The act of discovering ; the thing dis- 
covered , disclosure. 

Dts-cRftD'iT, n. [dder^iter, Pr ] Want of credit; dis- 
honor ; scandal ; reproach ; disgrace. 

DT8-cr&d^;t, V. a. [i. discredited; pp. dibcrsditino, 
discredited.] To deprive of credibility ; to disgrace ; to 
dishonor ; to distrust ; not to credit ; to disbelieve. 

D18-cr£d^}T-a-ble, a. Disreputable, disgraceful. 

Dts-cR£D^IT-A<BLY,* ad. In a discreditable manner. Dr. 
Allen. 

DT8-cr£d'j-tpr,* 71. One who discredits. 

Djs.cr££t', a. [diseret, Pr.] Prudent; cautious; wary; 
careful ; modest • 

D|s-cr££t'ly, od. In a discreet manner ; prudently. 

Df8-CR££T'N¥88, n. Discretion. 

DIs'cr? pance, [dls'kr^-pftns, 8. W. P. E. J. F. Jo. K. 
Sni. R . , d|S-crSp'ans, ffh. Maunder.] a. [dtscrepantta, L.] 
Difference; contrariety. 

DTs'cre-pan-cy, n. Difference; discrepance. Mountagu, 

Dlfs'cRE-PANT, fdls'kr^pknt, S.W. P. E. Jo. K. Sm. R . ; 
dis-kr^'ant, frb.] a. Different; disagreeing; unlike. 

tDfS-CRETE', V . a. [discretusy L.] To separate. Browne, 

D|S-cr£te', [dis-krCt' JT. P. J. F. Ja. K. &n. it Wb.', 
dTs'krSt, S. Ash.] a. ^parate^ distinct, not concrete ; not 
continued; disjunctive. — Discrete proportion^ (Aritkmc- 
Uc) a proportion in which the ratio of the antecedents 
to the consequents is different from the ratio of the con- 
sequent of the first pair of terms to the antecedent of the 
second, as 2 : 3 : : 4 : 6. “ This word and its com- 

panion concretey one would have supposed, should have 
the sauie accentuation in all our pronouncing diction- 
aries ; and yet scarcely any two words are more differ- 
ently accented.” Walker. 

D|s-cR&”TipN, (d)8-krSsb'vn) n. Q,uality of being dis- 
creet , knowledge to govern or direct one’s self proper- 
ly ; judgment, prudfince; wise management : — liberty 
of acting at pleasure. 

Di8-cr£"tiqn-al^ (dis-krCsb^vn-sil) a. Left to discretion 
or choice , unlimited , discretionary. Bp. Horsley. 

D|8-cB£"TlpN-AL-Ly, (djs-krfish'yn-gl-l?) ad. At pleasure ; 
at choice. Mares. 

Dj8-cr£"tipn-a-RY, (dis-krSsh'vn-g-r?) a. Left to, or act- 
ing by, discretion ; unlimited ; unrestrained ; discre- 
tional. 

Djs-CRfi'TjVE^ [d|3-krS'tiv, P. Ja. Sm. R. Wb.f dls'- 
cr^tlv, & K,] a. (Lope) Disjunctive ; noting separation 
or opposition. — A discretioe proposition is that which is 
opposed to anotlier by means of baty thougky yet, &.C., 
which ore called diseretive conjunctions. 

Di8-cr£'t|VE-ly, od. In a diseretive manner. 

DfH-carJUJ^Ny* n. [L.] A separation.-— (JWed.) A band- 
age used in blet’diiig on the forehead or temples. Crabb. 

D}8-crTm'}-na-bl.£, a. That may be discriminated. [R.j 

Dfs-CRiM'i-NAL * a. Noting a line between the hand and 
the arm, called also the dragon* s tad. Brande. 

Djs-crIm'J-nXn-cy,* n. Power of discriminating. P. 
Mag. 

D|S-crTm'|-nXte, V. a. [discrimino ylt,] [t. discriminated; 
pp. discriminating, discriminated.] To mark with 
notes of difference; to distinguish by certain tokens; to 
select or separate. 

DjS-CRlM'l-NA^B* ^ Discriminated. Bacon. 

D}s-cR1m')-na^£-i<Y» ^ Distinctly; minutely. Johit- 


son. 

Dis-crTm'|-nate-n£ss, n. Discrimination. Bailey, 

D|8-CRt»i'i-NAT-iMO,* p. 0 . Marking a difference; distin- 
guishing. 

Dj8-CRlM-i-Nl'TipN, n. Art or faculty of discriminating ; 
distinction ; difference ; marks of distinction ; discern- 
ment ; jud^ent ; penetration. 

D|8-cr1m'1-na-tIve, o. Making discrimination ; that 
marks distinction ; characteristTcal ; that observes dis- 
tinction. 

DI8-crIm'1-na-tIve-ly, ad. With discrimination. Mode. 

Dl8-CRlM'j-»A-TpE,* n. One who discriminates. Has- 


lam. 

Dj4-crTm'i-na-TP-RY,* a. Discriminative. Atheruswm. 
t^D|8-CRTw'J-NOt)8, 0 . Dangerous ; hazardous. Harvey. 
D18-cr5^N',* V . a, [i. discrowned; pp. discrowntno, 
DISCROWNED.] To deprive of a crown, uharles J. 
tDj8-CRtlf'cj-iT-jN&, a. Excruciatinff. Browne. 
bia-ofl'B)-TP-RY> a. [discubuoriusy L.] Fitted to the pot 
ture of leaning. Brotone. 
fDls-cDL'pATE, V. a. To exculpate. Ashton, 
Dl8-CVl*-PA'TlpN,* *. Exculpation. Bsorks, [r.] 
Dis-cDm'b^n-cY} R* [discumJbensy L.] Act of leaning af 
meat. Browns, 

Di8-cOM'B¥R, r. a. To disencumber. Fops, [b.] 
|Dj8-cOre', V . a, Tb discover. Spenser, 

[Di8-cOe'R?nt, a. Not current. Sir E. Sandys. 
D{8-ctlR^8ipN,* n. Act of passing ftom one thing to no 
other ; gradation of reasoning or argument. Hobbes, 
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^ I«.l A dtoputer. JL JiddiMiu 

D|a>ctfK'8|ViB» a. [dwciirnf, Fr.J Roving } demiltory } pro- 
eaeding rogularly tnm premiMf to couaequoneM ; argo- 
menUtive. 

D|a<}tiR'8}YE-LT> od. Inadisciirciivemanner. Hola. 
D|S-c()R'8|VB-Nfi88, n. Quality of being discuTslve. 
D|1 -o0r'6P*RYi a* [daearaor, Ul Discursive. Bp. ffdlL 
DfS-c&R's^rs,* n. [L.J {Logie) Ratiocination j argumen- 
tation; discourse. Ct^b. 

Dls'cvSi n. [Uj pi. L. DISCI t Eng. discuses. A 
quoit; a heavy piece of iron thrown in the ancient 
sports ; a disk. Pope. 

VfS-cdBB'j V. a. [diseuUOf dweassKm, L.] [i. discuiskd ; pp. 
DiscusiiNO, DiicussBD.] To debate ; to reason upon, to 
examine ; to clear by disquisition , to sift ; to disperse. 
D{S-oOS8^:^r, n. One who discusses. 

Djs-cOss'iNe, n. Examination. 

Dls-oOs^sipN, (dis-khs'shyn) n. Act of discussing; dis- 
quisition ; examination. — (Afed.) Act of dispersing mor- 
bid matter. 

D|S-cC8'8|vb, a. Having power to discuss or disperse. 
Dia^^Os^sjvB,* n. (JIfed.) A medicine to disperse tumors ; 

discntient. SmarL See DisctmanT. 

D^cO'ti^NT. (dis-kil'shqnt) n. [diseatieM, L.] (Afsd.) 

Medicine to disperse morbid matter flnm tumors, dec. 
DIS-cC'ti^nt,** a. Dispersing morbid matter. Smart. 

Dlf dAin^, e. a. [r* nitDAifrao ; pp. disdaikino, DitOAiit- 
an.] To regard with contem^ ; to despise ; to con- 
temn ; to semn ; to consider as unworthy of. 

Dp^DiiN', e. n. To scorn ; to grow angry. B. Jonoon. 
D)^dAin', n. Contempt; scorn; arroga^; haughtiness; 
Indignation. 

D^dIin'fOl, a. Full of disdain , contemptuous ; scorn 

DfiJhUi^lN'FOL-LY, od. In a scomfbl manner. Shek. 
Dj^Dilif'FPXi-Nfiaa, %. Contemptuousness. Sidney. 
D|^dAin'}NG, n. Srom : contempt. Donne. 
DIr-dI-^-pA'^ON,* a. [itf and <Jta ira<rwv.] (Afits.) A name 
given by the Greeks to a scale of two octavrs. P. Cyc. 
P)f-£A9E', (d|Z-feO n. Distemper ; malady ; illness ; indis- 
posHiun ; disorder ; sickness. 

D|jk£ASE^, V. 0. [(.oiiBAtao; pp. nitKASirro, disbasbo.] 
To afflict with disease , to infect ; to disorder : to disturb. 
Dif-lAfED'/ (d|z-€zdO P> a* Aifected by disease; dis- 
tempered. 

a. Sickness ; morbidness. Burnet. 

i ul^fAfE^FOL, a. Full of or cansing disease. Donne. 
Dj^EAdE'Mi^RT, II. Trouble ; disease. Bacon. 
M^Sdobd', (diz-djd'} a. Blunted ; dulled. Shak. 
DI^Ed'^I-fS,* V. a. To fail of edifying ; to injure. Water- 
ton. [R.1 

Dl8-l^H-BARE% e. a. [t. DISBMBAKBBD ; pp. diibmuabbino, 
oisbmbarkbo.] To land troops, A.C., Brom a ship; to 
carry to land or to shore. 

Dl8-]pil-BARK\ V. a. To land ; to go out of a ship. Pope. 
Dl84tM-B4iR-EA'TlONf* *. Act of diBembarking. Ooldemith. 
Pla-JpM-BAR'R^ss, V. a. [i. oisBMBABBAetxo ; pp. disbm- 
BAaRAssrao, oreEVBABRAteBo.J To free from clog or em- 
barrassment ; to set free , to liberate. 
Dl8-g:]|-BAR'R^88-ii£RT, a. Freedom from perplexity. 
Dla-fM-BAT', V. a. To clear from a b^. Shertnrne. 
]>tK^-B£x.^L|fH,R V. a. To divest of^embeflishment. Cbr- 
tylOm 

DIs-EM-BlT'TgR, V. a. To free from bitterness. Jtdduon. 
Dls-EM-BfrD'IEO, (-bbd'id) a. Divested of the body. 
Dla-lgM-BdD'Y, V. a. ft. disembooibd ; pp. OfSEMooDTtao, 
DisBMBooiXD.} To free from (leeb or the body , to dis- 
cJmrge from military incorporation. 

Dls-EM-BdGUE^, (dli^mrb6g') V. a. [t. disbmbooubd ; pp. 
ptsRuaooviao, oisaMBoouEO.] To pour out or discharge 
at the mouth, as a river ; to vent ; to eject. 
jns-flf-BdGUB', (dXs-^in-b6g^)e. a. To g^n a vent ; to flow. 
TOi-RM-BdGUB'MViiT,* Idls^m-bbg'm^nt) a. The act of 
dtaebarging water into uie sea or ocean. Smart. 

Dl8-f x-BOf'Qil, (dla^m-bda'qm) e. a. To separate from 
the boeon. roiMir. 

XKto-Jglf-Bbifr'ipD, V. a. [i. DisBifBOwxiu.BO ; pp. disbmbow- 
Btxiso, disbmbowbu.bo.1 To take out the bowels of ; to 
eviscerate. 

Dl8-vx-Bdfrr'VBXO,* (-Mffl'prd) a. Deprived of a bower. 
Bryant. 

ms-EM^Xif'GDB, e. 0 . To free from contest. BorMop. 
Dla-jpM-BRdTV, V. a* [ddfrfvaiQsr, FrJ [i. orsBiraaoiLBO ; 
pp.i>isBMBBoiufro,i>rtuiBmotLBo.] To fVeefrom trouble; 
to disentangle. Dinden. 

DX8-EH-PL5YB]>^,*(jplbId) a. Unemployed. Thyhr 
ms-i^if-A^BLB, •* a. deprive of power ; to dmble. AfR- 

tsa. 

DXa-]gH•CHAIfT^ e. a. [i. DtiBscHASTBo; pp orsBironAirr- 
ISO, i>fsaaciiAaTBD.j To free from an enchantment* 
Dl8-:gB-«HATtT'YD,v p, a. Delivered from enchantment. 
Dl8-f b-ch£i«T' 9R, a. One who disenohanta. Todd* 
ma^yif.OBUrT'XVirT,* a The net of diaaiichaatfatg. MWL 


I DIs-er-ohArx',* V. a. To free from incahtatlotl. Bp. Toy 
lor. 

I Ola-ER'UOM^BERy e. 0 . [i. DttnncvMMznMb ; pp. orsasotnr- 
BEKino, DisBNcoMBXRBD.] To free ftum entumbranoe ; to 
disburden ; to set free. 

DTs-]q:n-cOm'bi 9 REd,» (dls-fn-kttm'b^rd) p. a. Freed from 
encumbrance. 

DIs-j^b-cOm'brance. a. Freedom from encumbrance. 
DIs-9N-frXm'cu|$e,* e. a. To deprive of privlieges or 
rights ; to disfranchise. Booth. 
Dl8-$N-FRXN^ciiii^E-MfiNT,'^ a. The Bct of disenfranchis- 
ing ; disfranchisement. Booth. 

DIb-i^n-gXge', V. a. [t. mssBOAOBD ; pp. DisxiroAOtaa, nts- 
bnqaqbd.j To free from engagement ; to extricate ; to 
disentangle : to liberate ; to release ; to separate ; to clear 
from ; to withdraw j to free from any detention. 
DT8-]|;N-GX(yB', V. n. To set one’s self free from. Collier. 
DIb-i^n-gX^ed^. (dl8<fn-gfijd') 0 . Not engaged ; being at 
liberty or at leisure ; vacant. 

D(8-:kR*o^<j^'9l>-N£88, a. State of being disengaged. 
Dl8-]pN-GX^E'MYNT, a. State of being disengaged ; release 
from an engagement or obligation , freedom of attention ; 
vaeancy. 

DIs-?n-n6'ble, V. a. To deprive of that which ennobles. 
DIs-en-r5ll^ V. a. To remove out of a roll. 
Dl8-]pN-8LAVE', «. a. To redeem fyoin slavery. Sou/th. 
DIs-ER-tAn^GLE, (dls-^n-tkng'gl) t». a. [t. DisBBTAaaLxo ; 
pp. DisBivTAaoLiifa, DisEiTTAaoLXD.] To unravel ; to set 
free from impediments; to disengage. 
DT8 -en-tAn’gle-m£nt, jrdTS'fn-tftng'gl-mSnt) a. Act of 
disentangling ; freedom mm difficulty. 

D1s-eR-t£r', V. a. To unbury. See Disirtbu. 
DTs-en-thraLL', «. a. To set free. See DiaiaTHBAix. 
DIs-EN-THRdNE^ V. a. To dethrone. Sandye. 
DI8-E»-tT'tlb, V. a. To deprive of title. South. 
D1b-en-t5m[b',* rdls-^n-tdm') v. a. To take out of a tomb; 
to disinter. TaUmadge. 

tpI8-EN-TRAIL^* r. a. To divest of the entrails. Spenser. 
DXs-¥N-trAnce', V. a. To awaken from a trance. Hudr 
Arvs. 

Dls-E8-PbUSE', t>. a. To divorce. Mdton, 
DIs-¥8-tAb'^L| 8H,* e. o. To overthrow ; to unsettle. AT. XL 
Elders. [R.] 

DTs-E8-T££m^ a. Blight regard , a disregard ; dislike. 
D1s-es-t££m', V. a. To regard slightly ; to dislike. 
DTs-E8-t££m'eR)* One who disesteeraB. Boyls. 
Dfs-£8-T|-MX'TipN, n. Disrespect , disesteero. 
tDIS-£x'ER*<’^9£y 8* 'To deprive of exercise. Milton. 

tpis-FAN^CY, V. o. To dislike. Hammond. 

DIs-fA'vor, n. Want of fbvor, discountenance, 

I pitious regard ; a state of unacceptableness ; dislike. 
Dis-fX'vqr, V. a. To discuuntenonce , to oppose. 
Dib-fA^vor-er, a. One who disfavors. Bacon. 
D18-f£at'VRE»* (dls-fat'yvr) v. a. To deprive of features ; 
to deform. Col^dge. 

DTs-fIo-v-RA'tiqn, n. Act of disfiguring , deformity. 
DIs-fTg'URE, (dls-flg^yvr) V. a. [i niiprouAxo ; pp. oisrio- 
uRiao, DiariouRBorj To injure the form or appearance 
of; to deform ; to defhee ; to mangle. 

Di9-Flo'VREi>,* (dis-fig'yvrd) p. o. Deformed; deprived 
of proper form. 

DTs-FiG'uRB-MfiNT, a. A deforming ; defkcement. 
Dl8-FfrR'E8T, V. a. Bee Disapporbst. 

DIs-frAn'chi^E, (dl8-frin'ch|Z) v. a. [i. DitPRAacHiiZD ; 

S t. oispRAacHifliao, dibpranchisbd.J To deprive of the 
ghts of a citizen, or of privileges or immunities. 
D1 s-fbAn'cH|E£D,* (dls-fr4n'cb|zd) p. a. Deprived of 
privileges. 

Dls-FRAN'cH|9E-MfiifT. a. Act of disfranchising ; state of 
being disfranchised , deprivation of privileges. 
fDls-FRFARy V' 8. To divest of the state of a friar. Sandys 
Dls-FtlR'N}8H, v. a. To unfurnlsh. Sir T. ElyoU 
\ DTe-gAl^l^RT, V. a. To deprive of gallantry. B. Jonssn. 
D!q-GXR'RIBB, V. a. [i. DisoARnisHaD ; pp. DisoARarsHiNo, 
DiBOAaNiBHXD.l To Strip of omameots ; to take guns from 
a fortress ; Co dismantle. HaU. 

DTi^Ar'B)-8QN, V. a. To deprive of a garrison. Dr. Hswyt. 
DIe-gAv'EI^)* V. a, {Law) To exempt from the tenure of 
nvelkind. Blaekstone. 

tpi5-Gi:.5'Bl-FY, V. a. To deprive of glory. Milton. 
DXg^dRqiE’, V. «. Fr.] [». DtsocKano ; pp. Die- 

ooaoiao, oifooaoxnr} To discharge ; to vomit; to pour 
out: to empty. 

Dla-GORGB^MENT, a. Act of disgorging. Bp, HalL 
fplE-Gda'FEL, V, a. To pervert the gospel. Miltdn. 
mtf^nXcE'f a. {dtsgrSee^ Pr.] State of being out of ftivor; 
state of in^ominy ; dishonor ; shame : reproach ; igno- 
miny ; dlnepute ; ^probrium ; discredit. 

DYg-GRACE', V. a. [t. ofsoRACBD ; pp. oitomAOiao, dis- 
oRAcao.j To bring a reproach upon ; to dishonor ; to bring 
to shame ; to discredit ; to put out of fkvor. 

I mf-GRXOE^rOt. a. Bhamefril ; ignominious} base ; nacm ; 

I vile ; reproachiut ; dishonorable. 

I DXg-«RXoE'Ffri/-LY, od. In a dkgraeafri] mkatiar. 
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PTf-O&Xox^rOL-iflss, n. Ignominy} disgrace. 
PI^Rl'oigRr n* One wbo disgraces. 

Pla-OEA'cioV8, (dla-gri'shys) a. Unpleasing. 8 hak, 

i Dt§--ORADE'f V. a. To degrade. Cov^l, 

Dla*QR9-QXTB, o. a. To separate, to disperse. More. 
)I^CHJI§e', (d{S-glz') V. a* [deiruMer, Fr.] [u Diaouitso ; 

S . Difouttfira, oiioctsEo.J To conceal by an unusual 
ess } to disfigure } to chanee the form of, to counterfeit , 
to dissemble . to in^re or ^form by liquor. 

I>m-&vi^E>y (df|z-|lz') rt. An unusual or counterfeit dress ; 
a false appearance ; a mask. 

Dl9-auT9ED' * (dfZ-gIzdO P- «. Chafed by a disguise or 
mask j disfigured , intoxicated or affected by drink. 
0|i^-CluVg;D-LV, (d|z-5lz'9d-i9) ad. With disguise. Todd. 
tp}9-»Ul9E'M$N7, n. Disguise. Sidney. 

Di9-eui9^¥R, (d|Z^I*' 9 r) n. One who disguises. 
Di^GUl^'lNGi, n. The making of a dwguise. 

Dji^Ost^ n. [ddgofit, Fr. j Aversion } distaste } strong dis- 
like j loathing ; nausea ; ill-humor. 

Dl^-GtjST'y r. a. [i. oisousted ; pp. DisonsTino, DiiansT- 
ED.] To raise aversion in the stomach ; to cause aver- 
sion, disrelish, or dislike to } to offend , to displease. 
Dj^-GOsT'FftL, o. Nauseous; causing aversion. 
D1 S-gOst'fOl-n£ss,* n. State of being disgustful. Sir fVm. 
Jones, 

Di$-G&8T'ikg,^ p. a. Causing disgust ; offensive ; odious. 
Di^gOst'ING-ly, od. In a manner to disgust. 

DisH, n. A hollow vessel ; a vessel in which food is served 
up at the table ; the meat or food served in a dish ; food , 
a measure among miners ; a hollow place in a field. 

DIsh, «. a. [k DiBMEO , pp. DISHING, DISHED.] To serve or ; 
put in a dish. Shak. To make hollow. Carey. [To cheat, 
rum, or frustrate. Smart. Vulgar.] 

Dts-u^-BtL'l-TATE, e. a. To disqualify ; to disentitle. 
Todd. [R.] 

DT 8 -ha*B 1 I.le', (dls-a-bll') a. [d^shabtU^^ Pr.] Undressed ; 

loosely or neehgently dressed. Dryden. 

Dl8-liA-BiLL£', (dls-a-bUO A* Undress, loose dress. Ouar- 
dtan, 

IUIs-uAb'ITj V . a. To drive from an abode. Shak. 
tDis-HAR-MO'Nj-oOs, a. Unharmonious. HallyweU. 
tpIs-HAR'MQ-NV, M. Want of harmony. 

Dlsu'CLdTU,'*' 7k A cloth for wiping dishes; disbclout. 
Smart. 

DIsh'cloDt, 7k A cloth for wiping dishes. Shak. 
DIs-heXrt^EN, (dis-hiirt'tn) v. a, [t. disheabtened ; pp. 

DISHEARTENfVO, OISHEARTENEO.] To dlSCOUnige } tO Uo- 


ject ; to terrify ; to depress, 
DlS-HEXRT'EN-iNG,* (dIS-hJ 


is-heArt'en-Ing,* (dls-hAr'tn-Ing) p. a. Causing dejec- 
tion ; discouraging. 


DIs-heArt'en-ING-LVj^ ad. Discouragingly. Bailey. 
DIsred,* (dlsht) p. a. Served up in a dish. SAoA.— Ru- 
ined , fVustrated. Carey. [Vulgar.] 

(dlz- 4 r') v. a. To disinherit. Dryden. 
fDlB-HftR'l-i^ON, (dls-hdr'^-zn) n. Disinherison. Bp. Hall. 
tpte-HfiR'iT, V. a. To disinherit. Spenser. 
Dis-li£]t'lT-,^NCE, 7 k Disinheritance. Beaum. ^ FL 
DIs-h&r'jt-or,*' 7 k {Law) One that puts another out of his 
inheritance. Cr<U>b. 

Df-suEv^ipL, (d9-8hfiv'^l) V. a, [diehcvelfTf FrJ [t. dishev- 
elled ; pp. DIBHSTELLINO, DISHEVELLED.] To Spread thO 

huir disorderly, ^enser. 

DpSHJtv'^L, V. n. To be spread without order. Herbert, 
DIsh'pOl,* 71 . As much as a dish will hold. PfortJi. 
DtsH'fNG, a. Concave , hollow : — a term among artificers. 


DI^h6n'¥ 8T, (diz-bn'pst) a. Not honest ; void of probity ; 
faithless , wicked , fraudulent , ignominious ; unchaste ; 
disgraced. 

Dli^H6N'?ST-Ly, (diz-bn'pst-l?) od. In a dishonest manner ; 
without faith ; fsithlessly ; wickedly ; unchastely. 

(dlz-dn'^s-t?) n. Want of honesty , faith- 
lessness , knave^ ; unchostity. 

DYs-h^^n'qr, (dlz-5n'9r) tl Reproach ; disgrace ; ignominy , 
sname , reproach uttered , censure. 

Dl^lldN^QR, (diE-Sn'pr) v. a. {u dishonored ; pp. dis - 
HONoaiNo, DISHONORED.] To disgTace , tr bring shame 
upon , to violate ; to treat with indignity ; to remse pay- 
ment of. 

Dt^H 5 N'QB-A-BLE, (dlz-fin'pr-^bl) a. Not honorable, 
snamefhl, reproachful , ignominious , disgraceful. 

DI§-HdN'QR-A-BLE-N&s8,* (dlz-fin'pr-g-bi-n^) 7k duality^ 
of being dishonorable. SmUh, 

TiX^H6v'QR‘X~BhX. (dlz-Sn'or-g-We) ad. With dishonor. 

D 1 ^h 0 n'qb- 9 R, (dia-6n^9r-er) ik One who dishonors. 

D 18 -h 5 rn', V. a. To strip of noms. Skak. 

Dls-Hff^MQR, (dlfl-yfi'mvr) ik Ill-humor. J^eotator. 

DtSH^WARR-yR, (dlsh^wSsh-er) is. A bird. 

DlsWwA-Ti^R, n. The water in which dishes are washed. 

tD)i»pl'#R6vE',* V. a. fit 71 . To grow or render worse. 

DY8-^.^r6vb'Mvnt, Ik Misimprovement. Mlmis. [R.] 

tyfs^iN-oXR'oipR-ATS, «. o. To free from prison. Harvey. 

Dl8-tic.4)i.|-NVTipN,ik Want of Inclination ; aversion ; re- 
pugnance ; dfaiitke. 

HtBN, 8lR; WAVt, JtbR, i6N ; BfflA, BtlR, rClE. — p, 


D!B-{N-CLINB\ «. 0. [|{.DIStNOUNBO ; pp.DISINCLfNlNe OIS- 

iNoLfNXD.] To produce dislike to; to make averse. 
DIs-jn-clIned', (dls-m-kllndO o. Averse. Burke. 
Dfs-iN-c5R^PQ-RATE,*v.a. To deprive of corporate rights, 
to dissolve ; to separate. Hume. 

Dls-}N-c 5 a^pp-RATE,'^a. Disunited from a body or society. 
Bacon. 

Dis-jN-coR-pp-Rl'TlQNy Ik Act of disincorporating, ffar 
ton. 

DIs-iTf-FftCfT',* «. (k To purify from infection. Smart, 
Dl8-|N-FficT'^NT,* 7k A suiwtance which prevents infec- 
tion. P. Cye. 

DIs-jN-Ffic'xrpN,* 7k Purificatl m from Infection. Smart, 

i Dts-lN-G^-NO'l-TY, 7k Disingenuousness. Clarendon. 
lis-fM-GEN'v-oDs, 0. Not ingenuous; not frank; unfair; 
meanly artful ; illiberal. 

Dls-}N-p£N'v-oDs-t*y, od. In a disingenuous manner. 
Dls-jN-pfiN'v-oDs-Nfiss, 7k Unfairness, low craft. 
DTs-}N-hAb'IT-¥D, a. Deprived of inhabitants. 
Dis-}n-u£b'}- 90 N, (dls-tn-hdr'^zn) ik Act of disinheriting ; 

state of being disinherited. Bac tn, 

D1S-}N-H£r'1T, V. a. [k DIMNHERITED } pp. DtllNHERITING, 
DISINHERITED.] To cut oflf ftom an hereditary right. 
DI8 -jn-h£r'it-,<^oe,* 7 k Act of disinheriting. State IViala. 
DI8-}N-hPme'^* V, a. To disinter , to unbury. Fo, Qu. Rev. 
DI^-tN^Tip-GRATE,* V. a, [k dibintborated , pp. dibinte- 
ORATiRO, DIBINTBORATED.] To Separate the integrant par- 
ticles of. Buckland. 

DI^-In't^-grAt-rd,* p. a. Reduced by the action of the 
atmosphere into small particles. Buckland. 
D1i?-In-T¥-gra'tipn.* 7k The act of separating the inte- 
nant parts or particles of a substance. Buckland. 
0^)N-t£r'. V . a. [t. disinterred , pp. disinterring, dis- 
interred.] To unbury , to take out of the grave. 
tDl§-lN'T¥R-£88-¥D, a. Disinterested. Dryden. 
tDi9-TN'T?R-£ss-M?NT, 7k Disinterestedness. Prior. 
tDi4-lN'T^R-£sT, 71. Disinterestedness. More. 
tDl4-iN'T]pR-£sT, V . a. To make disinterested. Fcltham. 
D1§-In'ter-£st-¥D, a. Not interested , superior to private 
regards , without personal concern or interest ; free from 
self-interest. 

D1§-In'tf.r-£st-?d-lv, ad. In a disinterested manner. 
Dis-lN'T?R-£ST-£D-Nfiss, 7k Disregard of private interest. 

i Dii^lN'TER-£BT-lNG, 7». Uninteresting. Warburton, 
HS-|N-t£b'M£NT, 71. The act of disinterring. Booth. 

DIS-In-TURALL'j^V.O. [kDISINTHRALLED yPp. DISI NTHRAI L- 

iNo, DisiNTHRALLED.J To Set free, to rescue from slavery 
or bondage. 

DYs-in-thrAl'dpm,* n. Disinthralment. Scott, [r.] 
DIs-in-tiirAl'M£NT,* 71. The act of disinthralling. BootJi. 
tDf^-lN'TRj-CATE, V. a. To disentangle. Diet. 
IDIs-jn-Cre', V . a. To deprive of habit. Mdton, 

C -In-VA-lId'i-ty, 71. Want of validity. Mountapu. 
1 N-v£s'T|-tOre,* 7k The act of depriving ol uivesp- 
ture. West. Rev. 

tDts-iN-viTE', V . a. To retract an invitation. Sir J. FineU. 
tDls-iN-v6LVE', p. a. To diseiitaiigio. Mare. 

Df 9 ~j£c' MRjaa^BRhy* pi. [L.J Scattered members or 
limbs. Qu. Rev. 

DJ9-j£c'TipN, 7k Act of casting down. Bp. Horiley. 
Dl^-JotN', V. a. [diyotndrey Fr.] [i. disjoined , pp. disjoin- 
ing, DISJOINED.] To separate ; to part from each other 
to sunder, to sever, to dissever, to detach. 

DI^-joIn',* V. 7k To become separated ; to part. Oarth, 

DI§-jdlNT', V. a. [k DISJOINTED ; pp. DISJOINTING, DIS 

JOINTED.] To put out of joint ; to break at junctures; to 
disconnect ; to separate ; to make incoherent. 
DI^-jdlNT', V. 71 . To fall in pieces. Shak. 

DI^-joInt', o. Disjointed ; separated. Shak. [R.] 
DI^-jblNT'J^D,* p. a. Put out of joint , separated , discon 
nected. 

DI^-JOlNT'^D-Nfiss,* Tk State of being disjointed. *JSd 

Dts-jdlNT'LY, ad. In a divided state. Sir M. Sandy* 

i Dls-jO-Dl-cA'TipN, 71. Judgment. Boyle. , . 

(dlz-jfingkt') a. {disjunctusy L.] Disjoinofi 

separate. 

DIs-jOnc'tiqn, (dIz-jilngk'Bhvin)7k Act of disjoining , state 
of being disjoined ; disunion ; separation. 
DIs-jOnc'tjve, (dlz-jiSngk'tiv)fl. Incapable of union , that 
marks separation or opposition. — (Oram.) Disjoining the 
sense, though joining the words, as the disjunctive luip- 
juno^ns buty or^ nor^ Scc.^Di^nctwe proposition, (Lo^c) 
a proposition compounded of two or more categorical 
propositions, so stated as to imply that one or more of 
them must be true. . . „ 

D1s-jDno'T|VB, 7k A dlsiunetive conjunction. Hams. 
DIs-jOno'tjvb-ly, ad. Distinctly ; separatelv. 
DTs-jDNCT'VR®»*(dti6-jungkt'yur)ik Disjunction. Ooodwir, 
DISK, 7 k {diseus, L.] {Astren.) The face of the sun, moon, 
or a planet, as it appears to us projected on the sky.— A 
quoit ; a round substance of stone or iron.— (JSot.) ’T’ le 
whole surftco of a leaf; a flea^ substance between the 
stamens and pistil. P. — written sometimes d»sc. 
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OtS-KlND^M^SS, n. OnklndnttM ; injuiy. SforeA. 
DI^Ukb^ (dlx-llkO lu DiaincUnation , aversion j antipar 
tiiy : rejmgnance y disagreement j discord. 

Di^LlKB', (dXX-lIkO V. a. [U DISLIKXD ‘f pp. DIBUKlirO, DIS- 

uasD.] Not to like ; to have aversion to. 
tDls-LlKE'FDLf 0 . Disaffected malign. Spenter. 
DI^lIk'en, (dlx-ll'kn) v. a. Sl n. To make unlike. Shak, 
tpi[i^LiK£'N]^:^s, a. Dissimilitude; unllkeneoa. Locke» 
D1s>lIk^^r, r. One who dislikes. 

D1s-l1mb^ (dIz-lImO v. a. To tear limb from limb. DieL 
(dIz-IImO V. a. To unpaint. Shak. 

DXS^Lp-CATE, V. 0. [dlsloCOy h.] it. D1BI.0GA.TED DltLO 

oiTirco, DiBLocATEO.] To disDlace ; to put QUt of joiiit ^ 
to put out of the proper situation ; to luxate ; to disjoint 
I>ls'ijQ^AT£,*a. Put out of joint : oislocated. Montgomery 
DIs'LQ-cAT-?D,* p. a. Put out of place , disjointed. 
DIs-np-cA'TipN, a. Act of dislocating; state of being dis- 
located ; a Joint put out. 

Dl^-LdOpE^ (dl£-16J') V. 0. [t. DIBLODOBD ; pp. DIBLODOIICG^ 

DISLODGED.] To remove iVom a place ; to drive Oom a sta- 
tion, as an army ; to remove, drive, or take away. 
Dl^LoDpe^, «. a. To go away to another place. 

Dis-ubV jyi>y a. Not loyal ; not true to allegiance ; faithless, 
aisobedient ; treacherous : false in love ; not constant* 
DI^Lol^'^li-LY, ad. In a disloyal manner. 

a. Want of loyalty or fidelity. 

(dlE^m^l) a. rdiss and moltts, L.j Sorrowful ; 
dire ; horrid ; melancholy ; gloomy ; uncomfortable ; un- 
happy; dark. 

od. In a dismal manner: horribly. 
DY 9 'm.^l-n£ss, n. Horror , sorrow ; gloom. 

DI^MAN'TLEjV. S. [l. DtSMAHTLED ;pp. DlSMASTLIIfO, DIS- 
MANTLED.] To Strip, as of bulwarks, fortifications, or 
outworks ; to strip ; to divest ; to break down 
DI$-mXn'tled,* (alz-mkn^tld) p. a. Deprived of outworks ; 
stripped. 

DI^han'tlinp, «. The act of one who dismantles. 
D1 ^mab'su.^l,* V. a. To derange, to disorder. Drwn^ 
mend. 

DI^mAsk', e. a. [i. dismaseed ; pp. diimaseino, dis- 
MASKBD.jf To divest of a mask. shak. 

DT^mAst^* V. (8. To deprive of masts. Anton, 
I>y4-iiAst^90,*p. a. Deprived of the mast. 

Dl4‘KAy^ (d|E-miO V* ^ (detmapary 6p.] [l dismated ; pp. 
DisMAViNO, DISMATED.] To teiTify ; to discourage ; to de- 
press , to dejMt ; to appall ; to daunt. 

Di^mAy', n. Fall of courage ; terror felt , fear. 
DI^mIy'ED-nAss, a. Dejection of courase. Sidney. 
tDl^MAY'FCL,* a. Full of dismay ; fearful. Spenter. 
ip/sjtf£y (d6m) n, [Fr.J A tenth ; a titbe. See Dime. 

(dlx-mdm^b^r) v. a. [l oismemseseo ; pp. 
oisMEMSESiNo, oisMEMBEaED.I To divide member from 
member , to dilacerate ; to divide ; to separate. 
D1 ^m£m'b]^red,* (dlz-m6m'b^rd) p. a. Out in pieces; di- 
vided. 

n. Act of dismembering ; division. 

Dlf-MlT'TLBD, (dT£-m£t'Ud) a. Without spirit. LlewoUyn. 
Dismiss', v. a. (dttmittut. L.] [i. dismissed ; pp. dismiss- 
ing, DISMISSED.] To sena away ; to give leave of depart- 
ure ; to discard ; to discharge ; to divest of an office. 
tpi^Mlss', n. Discharge from any office. &r T, Herbert, 
n. Dismission. Bp, Harden, 

(digrtnlab'ya) n. Act of dismissing ; state of 
being dismissed ; disebar^ ; depnvatioo. 

a. Causing or granting dismission. DttvenarU, 
Dif-ifdBT^e49B> (dlz-ni9r'g9j) e. a. To redeem from mort- 
gage. HewdL 

TyS^UbtUT', (dlE-mbdntO «• a* [dimenter, Fr.] [i. ois- 
Motnmo ; pp. dismounting, dismounted.] To throw off 
l^on boraebaek j to throw from any elevation ; to throw, 
as eannosi Arom its carriage. 

DI^Kd&irT', p. n. To alight fh>m a horse ; to descend. 
•w_.ii.w_. « "*> alienate; to make alien. 

') a. Unnatural. Shak. 

iriv-vr-BA i*. of idiediettce ; violation of 

lawfhl eommandr or prohibition ; neglect or reiusal to 
obc^. 

jnn^mB*Df-7fWT, a. That disob^s ; not obedienL 
Dls-^jE' 0 |-^irT-i.T,* ad. In a oiscffiedient manner. Hal- 


DhH^BET^y (dlSiMiiO s> [A ortoaarno ; pp. oisosar- 
iNo, DisoiBTBD.] To leftwe obedience to ; to break com- 
mands or transgress prohibitions. 
mt-^B-Li-oA^TiQV, n. Offuica ; cause of disgust Claren- 
don. 

])lf-6B'£.|-Ok‘^0-BT» s. Releasing obUfation. Ckorltt, [e.] 
plt-Q-Btlf^X', [dls- 9 -b^}^ E. F. Jo. Sm, JL Whi dW 
bi«}% P.t dls^Mfj^ or dls-e-blfJS & IT. JT. See 
Osuon.] e. a. [4i» and [i. oisosuobd ; pp. oiso- 

sx40tN0, nrsosLioED.] To cdrand ; to give oneiiee to; 
to do an uokindnew to. 

IDla-<i.Btrox'mpKT.* N. Act of disobliging. MUtam, fs.] 
n. One who disobliges. 


! DT8-<;>-BL!<y'lNO, a. Unpleasing; unkind, offenstvtt. 
Dls-^BLi^'lNO-tY) od. In a disobligiug manner. 
Drs-Q-BLl^'lNO-Nfiss, ft. Offensiveness. 
^ls-6o-ov>PA'TlQif,** n. A want of occupation. B. Mora, 
DI-ad'MVMy* n. [L.] (jdnc. Sculp.) A tomb made for the 
reception of two persons. Brande. 
fDIs-Q-pIh'jQjr, (-yyn) n. Difference of opinion. Bey- 
noldt. 

DXs-<5rbsd^ (dlz-brbdO a. Thrown out of the proper orb. 
Shak. 

DI^5R^DgR, N. [dis and order.] Want of order; irregular- 
ity ; confusion ; derangement ; tumult ; neglect of rule ; 
distemper of body or of mind ; illness ; malady ; disease. 

D1^5r'UXR, V. a. [t. DISOEDEBED ; pp. DlBOaDBEING, DIS- 

oaDEHED.] To throw into confusion ; to derange ; to con- 
found ; to disturb ; to rulfle ; to make sick ; to discom- 
pose , to distemper. 

Pii^dR'DXRED, (dlz-drid^rd) a. Disorderly; irregular; de- 
ranged ; mdlsp^d ; vicious ; loose. 
DTs-dR^ngR-j^D-LY,* od. In a disordered manner. Holxnt- 
hed, 

Dl^R'OgR-9l>-N£s8, n. Want of order. Knollea. 
Dl4-bR'DiR-L}-N£8s,* n. State of being disorderly. Cud- 
mortk* 

Dli^-bR'ugB-LY, a. Confiifled , imniethodical , irregular ; 

tumultuous ; lawless , contrary to law , intemperate. 
DIs-tta'D^R-LY, ad. Without rule or law ; confusedly. 

i Dl^-bR'Dl-N^TE, a. Not living by good rules. BrytkeU. 
Ol^OR^Dj-NATE-LY, ad. Inordinately , viciously. HaU. 
>I^or-D|-n1'tiqn,* r. Disarrangement. Bacon. [R.] 
D1^r-o^n-)-za'tiqn, a. Act of disorganizing ; state of 
being disor^nized , subversion of order. 

D1^R'0AN-IZ£, D. O. [l DISOBOANIZED ; pp. DlSOHOANlZ- 

iNo, DisoaoANizBD.l To destfoy the structure or order 
of, to disorder, to break in pieces. Bp. Mantel. 
Dl§-dR'GAN-Iz-ER,^ n. One who disorninizes. WiUiamt. 
Dl4-6'R|-iN-TAT-]pD, a. Turned from tne east. Hama. 
DI§-0WN', (dTz-6n') V . a. [u disowned , pp. disowning, 
DISOWNED.] To deny , not to allow ; to abnegate ; to re- 
nounce . to disavow , to disclaim. 

DIs^wn'm?nt,» (dSz-dn'm^nt) n. Act of disowning. J. J. 
thimey. [^R,] 

DIS-bx'l-DATE,* V . a. See Deoxidate. 

i Dls-PACE', V , n. To range about. Spenser. 

>I8-pAir', r. a. To part a couple. Beaunt. ^ FU 
tDjs-pAND^, V , a, [dutpandoy L.] To expand. Badey, 
tDjs-PAN'sipN, n. Expansion. Bailey. 

DIs-pAr'^-dIseo, (-dist) a. Turned out of paradise. Coek- 
eram. 

D}S-pAr'A?^> f. a. [di'poro^er. old Fr.] [l dispaeaobd; 
jpp. DfspAEAGiNo, disparaged.] To niatcu unequally; to 
injure by a depreciating comparison; to vilify; to re- 
proach . to derogate , to detract , to decry , to degrade. 
D|8-pXR'A9®-MfcNT, B. Act of disparaging ; reproach , de- 
preciation. — {Law) The matching of an heir under his 
or her degree, or arainst decency. 

Dis-PAR^A<i^-¥k, n. One who disparages. 

Dis-pAB'^^lKie,'*' p. a. Causing disparagement ; depreci- 
ating. 

D|a-PAR'A9-Yl^6-i<Y> ad. Contemptuously. Petert. 
Dla'p^-BATE, a. [f^arocas, L.] Separate , dissimilar ; un- 
equal. Bp. Taylor. 

DIs'p^-rAtes, n. pL Things so unlike or unequal that they 
cannot be compared with each other. Abp. Usher. 
DXs-PAR'i-TYt a> [ditpoTy L.] Inequality; difference in 
quality; dissimilitude ; unlikeness. 

DIs-pAre^, V. a. To release from a pork. Shak, 
D1s-pArk'|[NG,* n. Act of liberating from a park. Taylor. 
tp)8 -P Arable, t. a. To scatter; to disperse. Dr. Clarke, 
1))8-pART', r. a, [ldispabted; pp. disparting, dispart- 
Bo.l To divide m two ; to separate ; to break , to burst ; 
to live. Milton. 

Dis-pAbt',* e. n. To be divided or separated ; to open. 
T%emeojt, 

DWP'hATy* %. The difference between the semi-diameter of 
the base ring, at the breech of a gun, and that of the ring 
at the awell of the muzzle. P, Cye. 

D)s-pAs^8lpi«, (dis-pksb'vn) n, Coolneas of temper ; fre» 
dom from mental perturbation. Temple, 
Dis-pAa'aipur-ATE, (d|S-pftsh'vn-gt) a, Fred from passion 
moderate ; calm ; cool ; impaitiaL 
|pfa-PAs-aipif-AT-9D, a. Dispassionate. Dr. Matne. 
IMa-pAa'aipif-ATE-LY, ad. In a dispassionate manner. 
fDi^pAa'sxpHED, (dis-{Ash'vnd) a. Free from passion.. 
Donne, 

D|a-PATOB', e. a. [dtapaetker or dipiekery Ft. ; ditpaodan. 
It.] [i dispatched; pp. DlSPATCHl NO, DIBFATOHBD.] To 
send away hastily ; to send out of the world ; to put to 
death ; to kill ; to perform buaineas quickly ; to execute ; 
to hasten ; to expedite. — Also written dotpatek, For 
remarks on the orthography, aee Despatch. 
D|s-pAtoh^* n. flpeeo; haste; exerutlon; mimagement ; 

an express ; a moMage. 04se Despatch. 

Dia-pATCB'9R, n. One who dlspatchea. See DaspATOHxm 
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D|8<FXtoH'f0l,* 0 . Hatty; expeditious; quick. JPope. 

DTs'pa-ThV,* n. Want of feeling ; apathy. Southey, [r.] 

jDls>FA.U^PjpR, «. a. (Law) To deprive of the right ora 
pauper. Bovxner. 

His-pXu^p^eeD)* (dTs-pftu'p$rd) p. o. (/.oio) Put out of the 
capacity or condition of a pauper. Crabb. 

Dis'PfiACE,* «. Want of peace or quiet. Irving, [r.] 

D|8-PfiL^, V. a. L.] [t. oisrxLLBO ; pp. OfaPSLLiNQ, 

i>isrBU.BO.] To disperse; to drive away; to drive by 
scattering ; to dissipate. 

tp|S-PfiNCE% n. [deepenet^ old Pr.] Expense ; cost, ^enser. 

jbis-pfiRD', V. a. \dupendo^ L.J To spend ; to expend. Spea- 
eer. [^R.] 

tpis-PEND'^a, n. One who distributes. Wieliffe. 

Dis-pfiN'SA-BLE, a. That may be dispensed ; capable of 
being diepensed with. More, 

Dls>PfiN^8A-BLB>Mfiss, n. State of being dispensable. Ham- 
mond. 

Dfs-pftN's^-RV, n. A place where medicines are made up 
and distributed , a charitable itostitution, where the poor 
are supplied with medicines. 

Dis-p^n-sA'tiqn, n. Act of dispensing ; state of dispens- 
ing ; distribution ; the dealing out of any thing , method 
of providence ; distribution of good and evil ; an exemp- 
tion from some law ; a license granted by a bishop to a 
clergyman to omit some duty ; a license from the pope. 

Dia-PEN'8A-TlVE, a. Granting dispensation, [r.] 

Dj8-pfiN'8A-TlVE-LV, ad. By dispensation. Sir H. Wotton. 

1)is'P]^N-sa-TQR, n. [L.] A dispenser, a distributer. Ba- 
con, 

Dis-pfiN'8A-TQ<Ry, n. A book of directions for making 


up medicines ; a pharmaconmia. 

Dis-p£n'sa-TC>-iiv» a. Granting dispensation. Bp. Raxnbow. 
Dis-pkN8£% V. a. [deraeiuer, Fr.l [u DisFENtED; pp. me- 
PENiiifG, DitPERSEo.J To deal out , to distribute , to 
make up a medicine. — To dispense wtUij to excuse ; to 
permit the want of a thing , to do without , to set free 
from an obligation. 

DjS-p£N8E',* V. n. To grant a dispensation , to do without, 
— with with, fVatts. 

tDjs-pftwsE', II. Dispensation ; exemption. Milton. 
D}8-pfiNS'£R, n. One who dispenses; a distributer. 

Dis-P£0'Pl.£y (d1S-p6'pl) V, a. [t. DISPEOPLED , pp. DISPEO- 

rhinOf DISPEOPLED.] To depopulate ; to empty of people. 
Dls-PfiO^PLER, (dl8-pfi'pl?r) n. A depopulator. Oay. 
fDis-PkR^E', V. a. [dispergo^ L.] To sprinkle. Shak. 
I)Xs-pfiR'|-wi€iOED,* (-wigd) a. Deprived of a periwig. 
Cowper, 

DI-8p£r^MOV8,* o. (BoL) Containing only two seeds. 
Crabb. 

D}s-PkR'8AL,* a. Dispersion. Crowe. 

D|s-p£rsE^, V. a. [dtspersusj L.] [u dispersed ; pp. dis- 
rERsiRO, dispersed.] To drive to different parts, to dis- 
sipate , to distribute , to deal out . to diffUse , to spread. 
Djs-pKrse'^* V, n. To fly in different ways , to spread 
about. Sw\ft 

D18-pKR8Ed',* (djs-plSrstO p. a. Scattered ; distributed. 
Dis-PkRs'ED-LYi od. In a dispersed manner. Hooker. 
D|s-p£rs^]P 1 >-n£s 8 , n. State of being dispersed. 
tpi8-p£R8E'I(E8S. n. Thinness; scatteredness. Brerewood. 
D}A-p£rs^ER, n. One who disperses ; a spreader. 
DIb-pMr'siqn, (dis-pdr'shyn) n. [dispersioy L.] Act of dis- 
persing ; state of being dispersed , distribution ; wide 
diffusion. 

DiB-p£R'8)yE, a. Having the power to disperse. Dyer. 

D1S-P1R'}T, V. a. [l. DISPIRITED ,pp. DlSPIRITItVO, DISPIRIT- 
ED.] To discourage ; to d^ect ; to depress ; to exhaust 
the spirits. 

Di8-ptR'|T-¥D,* ». «. Deprived of spirit ; discouraged. 
Die-pIr'it-^d-nsss, n. Want of vigor or spirit. 
tD)s-PlT'l^-oD8, 0 . Malicious; furious. Spenser, 
tDis-pHt'^-oDs-lv, ad. Maliciously. Mirror for Magistrates. 
DIs-plAce', o. a. [t. displaced; pp. oisplaciho, dis- 
placed.] To put out of place; to put in another place ; 
to put out of any state ; to disorder. 

DI8-plAce'A-bi*e»* «• Tbat may bo displaced or removed. 
Ed. Rev. 

DIs-plAced',* (dXs-plfistO p. a. Put out of place. 
DIs-plAce'm^:nt,* n. The act of displacing. PhU. Mag. 
DlB-pLA'ciliN-OY, a. [dupfteentia, L.] Incivility; disobliga- 
tloii. Browns. [R.] 

DIS-PLANT', V, 0. DI»ri>AWTED ; pp, DISPLAWTirrO, DIS- 

plahtsd.] To remove a plant ; to drive away firom resi- 
dence. 

Dfs-PLAN-TA'TlpN, n. Act of dispiantingj removal. 
DI8 -plXnt^ 1NO, n. Removal ; ejection. HakewUL 
DIs-plXt^ V. a. To itntwist; to uncurl. HakewUL [R.] 
D)S-PLXY'y (dit-pl&O •* <*• [dsipfoysT, old Fr.] ft. displated ; 
pp. DispLAYiKO, oispt.ATBo.j TO Spread Wide ; to exhibit ; 
to show ; to parade ; to set ostentatiously to view ; to 
open ; to expand. 

Dis-play', (d|i-pllO An exhibition to the view or the 
thoughts ; open, public, or ostentatiouB show ; parade. 
D|S-PLAY'jgja, a. He or that which displays. 


ing dispensation. Bp. Rainbow. 

’, Fr.l [u dispensed; pp. dis- I 


fDta'PLE, V. 0 . To discipline. Spenser. 

\Dla-PLA n, [ddplaietmce, Fr.] Anger; dispiaas* 
ure. Spenser. 

fDls-piiEAf'ABT, (dls-pKx'gnt) a, Unideasant Sir T 
EiiyoL 

fDXa-PLfiAf'ANT-LT) ad. In nn unpleasing manner. Sir T» 
ElyoL 

DX8-pl£ai^E\ (dfs-piSEO V. 0. [i. displeased ; pp, oispleas- 
iRo, DISPLEASED.] To offonu ; to make ani^; to make 
sad ; to dissatisfy : to vex. 

DXs-pl£a 9E% V. n. To disgust; to raise aversion. Bacon, 
DI8-pl£a^'EI>-n£88, 11 . Pain ; uneasiness. W. MowiUague, 
D18-pl£a 4'£R,* *** One who displeases. Milton, 
DIs-pl£a 9 '{no,« p. a. Causing displeasure ; offending. 
DX8 -pl£a^'IN€ 1-N£88, n. O^ensiveness. Locke, 
DIs-PLfiA^'VBBy (dXs-pl^zh'yr) n. Dislike ; dissatisfaction ; 
distaste; uneasiness; offence; pain given; anger; in- 
dignation ; disfavor. 

fDXs-PLfiAS^VBE, (dl8-pl£zh^\jLr) v.a. To displease. Bacon, 
fDXs'PLi-CEMCE, n. [diephcentnOf L.] Dislike. FT. Mown- 
tague. 


Dj8-pl.6i>e',* V. n. To go off, as a cannon ; to explode. 
Young. 

Di8-PiiO'§lC>N, (dis-plO'zhyin) n. Explosion. Young. 

D}8-PL5'8)yE,‘*' 0 . Noting or implying displosion. Smart. 

DIs-PLCme', e. a. [l displumed ; pp. displuming, dis- 
plumed.] To strip of feathers or of honors. Burke. 

Dis-p6ne'^,* V. a. To make over ; to convey to another in 
I a legal form. Jamieson. [Scottish.] 

DI8-PON9E', V. a. To expunge. See Dispungb. 

Dib-port', n. \dcsporty old Fr.] Play ; sport ; pastime. 
Spenser. 

DJ8-P6RT', V. a. [t. DISPORTED ; pp. DISPORTING, DI8P0RT- 
ED.][ To divert. Sir T. Elyot. 

Djs-port^, V. n. To play ; to toy , to wanton. Milton, 

tp|S-p6RT'MipNT,* n. Diversion ■ sport. More. 

Dl8-p5^'A-Bii£, a. That may be disposed of or used. 

Djs-poij'AL, n. Act of disposing, disposition; arrange- 
ment; regulation, power of bestowing, management. 

D|S-PO§e', (dj8-p6z') V. a. [dwposer, Fr.J ft. disposed , pp. 
DISPOSING, DISPOSED.] To pluce ; to distribute , to ar- 
range ; to regulate; to order, to employ, to bestow , to 
turn to any end , to adapt ; to incline (with to) ; to make 
fit (with for). — To dispose of to apply to any purpose , 
to put into the hands of another , to give away by au- 
thority ; to direct ; to conduct ; to place in any condition ; 
to put away. 

tD}s-pd^E^, V. n. To bargain ; to make terms. Shak. 

tDis-pd^E', 7L Disposal ; dispensation , disposition. Shak. 

Di8-po§;ed',* (d)s-pdzdO P> a* Employed, applied; having 
a disposition. 

D|S-po^'EI>-n£s8,« n. Disposition; inclination. Scott, 

D|S-p6y£R, n. One who disposes; distributer; pver; 
bestower ; governor ; director. 

DfS-p5^'lNO, n. Direction. Proverbs. 

D}s-pd^^iNO,* p. a. Regulating ; bestowing ; arranginp^. 

flis-'pn-sl^^TTON. l'HTcl-1rln-7.T■h'lln^ n. Art of diSDosinir : 


Dl8-pp-§I"TlQN, (dl 8 -p 9 -zXshM^n) n. Act of disposing ; 
state of being disposed , disposal . order : metliod ; fit- 
ness ; quality , temper of mind ; inclination : character 
or quality of mind or inclination. — {Arch.) The arrange- 
ment of the whole design of a building. 

Dl8-p(>-9("TipM-AL>,* a. Relating to disposition. J, John- 
son. [R-] 

tDis-po^'l-TlVE, a. That implies disposal. Bp. Taylor. 

tD;8-p6s'i-TlVE-LY, ad. In a dispositive manner. Browne. 

Di8-p6s'i-TpR, n. (AstroL) A planet which 18 lord of 
that 81^ in which the planet is. 

Dls-Pp^-$£88^, (dl8-p9Z-zS8') V, a, [t. dispossessed; pp. 

I DISPOSSESSING, DISPOSSESSED.] To pUt OUt of pOBSeS- 

I Sion ; to deprive ; to disseize. 

I Dl 8 -pp 9 -§£ 8 'aipN, (dis-p 9 z-z 68 h'\in) n. Act of dispossesi* 
ing ; state of being dispossessed. Bp. HalL 

Dls-pp9-9£88'pR,* n. One who dispossesses. Cowley, 

Dl8-P08T%* V. a. To remove from a post ; to displace. Chal 
mers. [R.] 

D|S-p 68'VBE, (dis-pS'zbyr) n. Disposal. Wotton. 

DIs-pbaise', N. Blame, censure; reproach, dishonor. 

DIS-PEAI^E', ». 0. [l DISPRAISED, pp, DISPRAISING, Dl* 

PRAISED.] To blame ; to censure. Shak. 

DTs-pbAis^i^r, n. A censurer ; one who blames. Bacon. 

tDIs-PRAis'i-BLE, a. Unworthy of commendation. Diet. 

DIs-PBAiyiNG-LY, ad. With blame ; with censure, Shak. 

Dis-PBfiAD', (d|SHipr«dO v. a. [t. dispread ; pp. dispread 
I NO, DISPREAD.] To Spread different ways. Px^e, I« 
this word, and a few others, dis means different ways, in 
different directums, 

Di8-pb£ad^ e. r. To extend or expand itself. Thomsm 

D|8-PRfiAD'ER, n. A publisher ; a divulger. Milton. 

tDt8-PRlv'i-L£<?E, e. o. To deprive of priviie^. Jura. 

Di8-PRiZE',e. a. To undervalue. Cotton. [B.J 
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Did 


pkc>-f£s8', V. a. To abandon the profesaioa of. %«n- 

[a.] 

D1s-Pr6f'|T) tt. Loss ; damage , detriment. Fox, 
Dhi-PE60FS a. Confutation j conviction of error. Atter^ 
tury, 

tpi8-pR6p'¥R-Ty, V. a. To dUposeeas. Shaft, 
D1s>prq-p6r'tI9N, n. Want of proportion ; unsuitable- 
oeM of one thing, or part of a thing, to another , want 
of proportion or syminetrv ; disparity. 
D(s.pR 9 -poR'TiON, t>. a. To Join unfitly. SHak, 
Di 8 .PR 0 -p 6 R'TiQN-A-BLE, o. Wantinff proportion. 
Dis-pRQ-pOR'TipN-A-BLE-Nftss. », Want of proportion. 
DIs.pRp-pdR'Ti9N-^>BLY, ad, Not proportionably. 
UiR-PRp-pdR'TiQN-At.} a, Dlsproportionable. Locfce. 
DIs-pRO-poB-TipN-Xl-'i-Ty, n. Wont of proportion. 
More, [r.] 

DIs-PRp-POR'TipN-f L-Ly, od. Without proportion. 
Djs-pRp-poR'TiQN-^ii-Kfiss,* tt. Want of proportion. 
Aah. 

Di 3 -prq-p 6 r'tiqn-ate, a. Wanting proportion ; unsym- 
inetricoi 3 unsuitable, either in bulk, form, or value. 
Rtof. 

D1(s-pro-p6r'ti<)N-ate-i.v, ad. Without proportion. 
DTa-pRQ-pdR'TipN-^TE-Nfeas, tt. Want 01 proportion. 
Dis-PR6v'^-BLE,* 0 . That may be disproved. Boyle. 
Dis-prov'^,* n. Act of disproving j disproof. Fo. Qtt. 
Rev. 

Djs^pr6ve', t>. a, [i. Disrsovxo; pp. disproviko, dis- 
pRovcu.] To show or prove to be false; to coniVite, 
to refute. — [fTo disapprove. Hooker.] 

Dis-pu6v'?r, 11 . One who disproves. WoUon, 

i Dl8-pON<ji£^, V. a. To expunge. SAak. 

)is-prN'lSii-VBLE, a. Not punishable. Swift [B.] 
JDia-ptjRSE', «. a. To pay , to disburse. Shak, 
+DIS-PVR-VEY', (dls-pyr-va') e. a. To deprive. Barret. 
fDls-pyR-vEY'^NCE, (dls-pyr-va'gns) b. Want of provis- 
ions. Spenser, 

llDif?'PV-T^-BLE, [dTs'pn-ta-bl, S. J. F. Sm. R. fFb., dis- 
pu'tg-bl, P. ! dls'pu-t(i-bl or d|8-pa'ta-bl, fV. Jo. H.] a. 
That may be disputed, liable to contest; controverti- 
ble . debatable ; doubtful. 

fjDis'PV-TA-BLE-Wfisa ,♦ ?t. State of being disputable. Aah. 
fUia-PV-TX^'l-Ty, tt. Proneness to dispute. Bp, Ward. 
1)18'pv-tXwt, tt, A controvertist , a reasoner, a dis- 
piiter. 

tDis'PV-TANT, a. Disputing; engaged in controversy. 
Mtiton. 

Dls-PV-Ti'TiON, tt. Act of disputing; altercation; con- 
versy ; argumental contest. j 

D1s-pv-t1^tioV8, a. Inclined to dispute ; cavilling. Addi- 
aon. 

Dia-PV-TA'Tiov»-Nft88,* n. The quality of being disputa- 
tious. C. Lamb. 

D|S-pO'TA-t1ve, a. Disposed to dispute. Bp. Taylor. 
DiR-PCte', «, tt. [diaputOy L-] [i. dispoteo ; pp. disput- 
11 * 0 , oispuTRD.J To contend by argument, to debate, 
to contend. 

D|8-pOte', V. a. To contend for ; to question ; to discuss , , 
to contest ; to controvert , to call in question. 

Diis-pOte^ ft. A contest ; a controversy ; a debate ; an al- 
tercation : a quarrel ; a diflference. 
tpiR-p0T£'L]^88, 0 . Undisputed ; indisputable. 

Di8-pCt'?r, tt. One who disputes ; a disputant. 
Di8-pCt'|1<6, It. Disputation ; altercation. 
IjDls-QUAL-J-Fj-ci'TiQN, (dls-kwSl-f-fe-ki^afayn) n. Act 
of disqualifying ; that which disqualifies. 
i}Dl8-<;iUAXj')-FiEO,* (dls-kwdPy-fld) p. a. Unfitted ; inca- 
pable. 

|jDla-<lUAL'j-Ff , (dls-kw51'e-fr) [dls-kwbl'y-ft. fK P. J. F. 
Jo. K, 8m, R. ; dls-kwAl'y-il, k £.] v. a. (u oisruali- 
riEo ; m. DiaRUAumiro, oiaquAi.iPiEo.] To deprive 
of quaiiocations ; to make unfit, to disable by some im- 
pediment } to dej^ve of a right or claim by some restru - 
tion. 

HDfa-QUAi'i-Ff-rwa,* (dis-kwbl'y-ft-ing) p. a. Eendering 
unfit , disabling. 

tpis-QUAW'Ti-Ty, (dls-kwSn't^-tg) t». a. To lessen. Shah. 
Dla-Qui'i^T, 11 . Uneasinesa ; restlessness ; want of quiet 
or tranquillity ; vexation ; anxiety. 

Dl8-ituP¥T, a. Unauiet ; uneasy. Shak, [B.] 

DIs-quVi^T, e. a. [i, oisquiaTBo ; pp. oisquiBTiiro, dis- 
401 KTC 0 .J To dmurb; to make uneasy ; to harass. 
Dfs-Qvl'gT-]l^fU tt. One who disquiets ; a diirturber. 
^Is-quPbt-fOl, 0 * Producing uneasiness. Barrotp, 
Dhs-QuI'ET-lRo, tt. Vexation ; disturbance. Wudtm, 
tDlSHCtur 1 P*T 1 VE,* a. Causing disquiet ; uneasy. Howa, 
Dls-Qvl'ET-Ly, od. Withontrest; uneasily. &uik, 
tDln-tivVifT-mJlijptf* n. Unetsiness ; a disqatotinf. Baz- 


Dift-Qul 'BT-xUsa, 11 . Uneasiness ; restlessness. 
fDltMtvPtPT-oCa, s. Caosittg disquiet. Milton. 

tt. Uneasmees ; aiudety. Addtoon, 
Dlk-^upil^'TfQir, (dls-kw^aleb'yn) n, [diofiMtio^ L.1 
JSxamiuation ; a discussion ; argumentative inquiiy. 


Df8-QU}-qT TiQN-^L,* 0 . Belnting to disquisition. Montk 
Bee. 

Dja-Qui^'l-xlVE,'*' a. Relating to disquisition ; examining. 
Hawkina. 

^I^rAnoe^* V. a. To disarrange ; to derange. Wood, 
DIi^-rArk', 0 . a. To put out of the rank. May, 
DIs-re-gArd', tt. Sl^ht notice , neglect ; contempt. 

DIS-RJ^-OARO^ o. a. [l. OIBRXOARDEO ; pp. DiaRBOARDlRQ, 

oiBRsaARDBU.] To sliglit , to neglect , to contemn* 
DTs-re-qAri>'']^r, tt. One who disregards. Boyle, 
DIs-b^-oAbd^fOl, a. Negligent, contemptuous. Bar- 
row. 

DIs-re-oArd'fCl-ly, ad. Negligently ; contemptuously. 
DI^-rBl'ish, tt. Dislike; distaste; disgust; squeamish- 
ness. 

DT^-rBl'ish, V. a. [u disrslishro ; pp. dibrbubhiro, 
ouREJLisHBD.] To have an aversion for, to make nau- 
seous ; to want a taste for , to dislike. 
Dls-Rg-MBM'B^R,* V. a. To forget. Sherwood. [U. S.— 
Southern States.] 

tDl8-Ri?-pAiE',* n. State of being out of repair. Scott. 
DTs-rBp'v-ta-BLE, fl. Not reputable , not creditable. 
Dfs-RBP'v-TA-BLy,* od. In a disreputable manner. Bvrke. 
DIs-rBp-V-ta'ti 9 N, tt. Dishonor , loss of reputation. 
D1 s-r^-f 0T£', n. lU character; dishonor; discredit; ill 
repute. 

tpl8-R¥-pOTE', ». 0 . To bring into disgrace. Mountagu, 
DIs-R¥-spBct', b. Incivility , want of respect , slight. 
Dts.R^-SPBcT\ V. a. To show disrespect to. Str H. 
Wotton. 

DIs-r^-spBct'^r,* tt. One who disrepects. Boyle, [R.] 
Dl8-R]g-spBcT'F0jL, a. Wanting respect, irreverent, un- 
civiL 

DI8-r?-spBct'fOl-ly, od. Irreverently ; uncivilly. 
D1 s-R5-8P£ct'fOl-nBss,* n. Want of respect. Aah. 

D18-ROBE', V. a. [t. DISROBED, pp. DISROBING, DISROBED.] 

To undress; to uncover, to strip. 

DTi^-KOB'lpR, n. One who disrobes. Oayton, 

Dli;^-R&6T',* V. a. To separate from the root. Richardson. 
Df^-RDo'DjpRED,* (dlz-rQd'dyrd) p. a. Deprived of the 
rudder. 

DI;^-rCpt%* V. a. To separate , to break asunder. Thom- 
son. 

DY^-rDpt',* p. a. Rent asunder ; broken. Ash. [R.] 
DI^-rDp'TIQN, fdlz-rup'shyn) n. [disruption II] Act of 
breaking asunaer; breach; rent; dilaceration. 
DIs-sAt-is-fXc'tiqn, tt. State of being dissatisfied; want 
of satisfaction ; discontent. 

D/s-sAt-js-fAc'tq-rj-nBss. n. Unsatisfactoriness. 
Dis-sAT-|8-FXc'Tp-Ry, a. Unsatisfactory. 
lJls-aAT'is-piED,*p. a. Discontented; nut satisfied. 
Dfs-sAT'js-Fi^, D. a. [u oissATisnsD ; pp. dibsatispvino, 
DISSATISFIED.] To discontent; to displease; to fail to 
please. 

Ois-sBat', V. a. To put out of a seat. Shah, 

Djs-sBcT', V. a. [dissecoj L.] [t, dissected; pp. dibsrct- 
iNO, DISSECTED.] To cut in pieces, as an animal body; 
to cut up, to divide and examine minutely; to anato- 
mire. 

Dj8-sEct'}-ble, a. That may bo dissected. Paley, 
Dis-bBc'tiqn, tt. Act of dissecting; examination , the cut- 
ting to nieces of an animal or organized body in order 
to elucidate its structure and functions ; anatomy. 
D|8-sftc'TgR, n. One who dissects ; an anatomist. 
Djs-sBi'^jn, fdt8-e{i^Zin) n. ^Law) A species of wrongAil 
ouster, or the unlawful dispossessing of a roan of bis 
land, tenement, or other immovable or incorporeal right. 
D|;s- 8£IZE^, (d|S-8i;z') r. a. fdesaaiairn Fr.] [i. disseized; 
pp. DissEiziNo, DISSEIZED.] (Low) To dispMsess , to de- 
prive. 

D{ 8 - 8 E 1 -zS£',* 11 . One who is disseized. Jacob. 
D}8-8£iz'dB, tt. (Law) One who disseizes. 
D|8-8 £iz'PR-Bs 8,* tt. She who disseizes. <^ott, 
Dfs-B&M'BLjbtfCE, n. Dissimilitude. Osborne. [k.J 
Djs-sBM'BLE, V. a. [dtsstmulo, L.J [t. dissemblsd ; pp. 
msssMBLiNo, otssEMSEED.] To hide under false appear- 
ance ; to pretend that not to be which really is : to pre- 
tend that to be which is not, to Bimulate, to aisgufse; 
to conceal. 

Dfs-«BM'BLB, (di8<tt£m^bl) v. n. To play the hypocrite ; to 
use fhlse professions ; to wheedle. 

DifhatN'BLi^R, K. One who diMembles; a hypocrite. 
D| 8 - 8 BM'BLiN 0 , tt. Dissimulation. Bp. Taylor. 
DimBm'BLIWO,* p. a. Practising dissimulation : feign- 
ing. 

Di 8 -sBm'bL|N 0 -LV, ad. With dissimulation. Bp. Taylor. 
D|8-bBm'|'NAte, V. a, IdtsaeminOf disseiiinaied j 

pp. OISSEMJNATINO, DissRMJ NATED.l To scotter OS Weed; 
to sow ; to spread every way ; to disperse ; to difiUse ; to 
prolate ; to circulate. 

ir|8-8BM-pNA'TiQN, ft, Act of disseminating} dimition ; 

ciFCu lation ; d iiqiersion 1 propagation. 
Dia-sBH^I-M^-TlvB,* a. Teadiag to dissaminate. Bp, Tay- 
lor. 
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]K«<8lac^t-]rX-TPB, n. One who diMemlBsCei ; a aowAf. 

(diMfin^flbvn) n. [(UasmtsiOt L.] Disaxree- 
miHftt : contranoty of •ontimeat ; dUcord ; strife , coa- 
tention; quarrol. 

Pis^fiir'sioys. (d|«-a«n'sliV8) «. Dlspoaed to discord , quar> 
relsoaie. AMlum, Fr.] 

l>fS-SfiNT\ V. ». L,] [i. jDttiBfVTSii ; pp, oi«- 

•BiTTirra, diuirtso.} To disagr^ ia opinion ) to vary i 
to differ i to differ or aeparato from the established 
church. 

Pls-sftifT^ ». At. of dissentbif : disaffreemeat ; differ- 
ence ; difference of religious c^ipn from thiA o( the 
established church. 

D(8-8¥N-TA'if¥-o08, a. Disagreeable ; contrary. RUaut 
tDis's^N-TA-HY) e> Dissentaneous ; inconsistent. Md- 

ton. 

Jpis-s?if-Ti'Tiplf,*n. Act of dissenting. JETeiss. 
Di8-8ftNT'EE, n. One who dissents ; particularly one who 
dissents from the doctrines or government of the church 
of England. 

Dis-sftNT'¥a-T^M,* n. The spirit or the principles of dis- 
«i‘nt) or of the dissenters. Qu. Rev. 

DiH-sfiN'THiNT/ (d|s-s«n'shont) s. Disagreeing. Knox. 
Djs-sSin'tijpnt,* (dis-sdn'sb^ut) n. One who dissents. 
^vr Wm, Jones. 

DiM-s&NT'lNOf n. Act of dissenting or disagreeing. 
D'«usj6NT'[N«,*p. 0 . Disagreeing, separating; differing. 
0}s-a&N'Tiovs, a. See Disibnuoub. 

n. (BoL) The partition in the inside of a 
fruit formed by the union of the sides of its constituent 
carpels. P. Cye. 

fD|s-sttRT', V, a. IdiasertOf L.] To discourse ; to dispute. 
Home. 

D(s-8$iutX'tipn, a. An oral or written examination of a 
question or subject ; a discourse ; a disquisition ; a trea- 
tise ; an essay ; a discussion. 

Dfs-sin-TA'TipN-^L,* a. Relating to dissertations; dis- 
quisitional. Ck, Ob. 

Dte'sga-TA-TpR, a. One who dlscouraea BopU. 
DIs-sRrve', V. a. [deseervttf Ft.] [u oissaavnn: 
niisKavtao, dissbrtbd.] To do injury to; Co mischief; 
to hurt. 

Dl8-8ttR'yfCE, a. Injury: mischief; hurt; harm. 
Di8-sMR'y)CE-4-BL£t 0 . Injurious; unserviceable. 
DYs-ettR^vioB-^-BLS-Nfiss, a. Hurt; unserviceabieness. 
ATomis. 

Dfs-sttR^vicB-A-BLV. od. Injuriously. BaeketL 
tDi8-8fiT'TLE| 0 . a. To unsettle. More, 
tPYs-sfiT^TLEO-NfiSSy* a. State of being unsettled. More. 
Dte-sftT'TLE-ML&NT,*' a. Act of unsettling. MarveU, 
Dis-S&v^:^R, « a. (deseevrer^ (dd Fr.J [u disscvbrbd; pp. 
oitsBVCRiao, DissEVKRBD.] To part in two ; to break ; 
to divide ; to sunder ; to separate ; to sever. 
Dte-8ftv'BR-ANCE, a. Separation. Boccleve. 
Dt8-8ftv-BR-A'TlpN,* a. Act of dissevering. Jinn. Phil. 
D1s-s£v'^r-1np, a. Separation. Raleigh, 

Dls'si-D&NOS, a. [diseideot L.] Disagreement. BaUey. 
UIS^sj-DfiNT, a. Varying ; not agreeing. Robinson. 
Dla'ai-DfiifT, a. One who dissents from others ; a dis- 
senter. Oibbon. — A name applied to persons of the Lu- 
tberattf Calvinistic, and Greek profession in PoUind. 
||D]s-s1l^IBNCE, (d^U'yyns) a. [dtssthOf L.] Act of 
starting asunder. 

yD{8-8tL^l£NT, (dis-all'y^nt) [dis-sH'yont, S. W. Jo. K. ; 

d|8-8ll'ie-5nt, P. Sm.] a. Starting asunder. 
D(8 -s}-lT'tiqn, (dls-ap-llsh'vn) m. A bursting in two. 
Boyle. 

Dls-slM'i-L^R. a. Unlike ; heterogeneous ; not similar. 
Dls-alM-f-LXR'i-TVf a. Unlikeness; dissimilitude. 
DIs-sIm'i-LAR-lv,* ad. In a. dissimilar manner. Smart. 
Dls-sTM'l'L^y a. A difsimilitnde ; a comparison or Illus- 
tration by contraries, as a simile is by something which 
18 like. 

DI8-s;-mYl^|-t0de, a. Unlikeness ; want of resembianca ; 
a comparison by oonUaries. 

DIs-sTm-v-lA'tiqn, a. [dissimulation I*] Act of dissem- 
bling ; tlie act of concealing Bometbiag which exists ; 
simiilaDon ; deceit ; hypocrisy. 
flUs^alM'VLE, V. a. To dissemble. Sir T. ElyoU 
Dis'8|-PA-BLB, a. Liable to diimersion. Bacon, [b.] 

Dln^SI PATBy V. a, [diasyat a s, L.] [i. dibiipatxd; pp. nis- 
siPATiao, otMfPATBO.j To scotter ; to disperse ; to squan- 
der ; to spend lavishly ; to waste. 

DY8'8|-fItb, e. a. To practise dissipation ; to live idly or 
irregularly ; to disperse. [Colloquial. — U. 8.] 
DIs^ft|.rAT-9D,* p. a. Addicted to dissipation ; prodigaL 
Dl8-8)-pA'Tioily a. Act of dissipating ; state or being dis- 
sipated ; aeattered attention ; disaoluto living. 
DY8-ft&.o|-A>BlL'}-Ty, (dl»a9-ahp-a4>U'p4p) a. Want of 
sociahili^. Brm. 

Dl8-85'0)-A-BLBy (dl8-aA'ahp-a-bl) a. Not sociable ; not to 
be brought to good fellowahip. Bu/rUm. 
l>t8-85'oiA«^* (dls^id'shgl) a. DUtacUnad to society ; not 
social. idlKamoo. 


Dls-aA^ctAit-lBmy* v. a. To make unaocial ; to disunite, 
Dr. R. Vaughan. 

DIs-so'of-ATB, (dls-a5'tbg4h) v, a. [disfoe^, [i otsso* 
otATBo ; pp. DfMooiATiao, ofisooUTgo.j To separate 
to disunitt). Boyle, 

Dl 8 - 86 -C|-A'TipBy (dls-ah-shp-I'shvn) a. Separation. 
Dls-SQ-LU-niL^l-TYj, a> Cluality of being dimoluble. Bala, 
Ol8'SQ-L0-BLEy a. Dissolvable. Sir T, Bromne. 
DIs^sq-lO^ls-nRss,* a. The quality of being dissolubla 
Beyle. 

DIs^sp-lOtb, a. [iiseolutus, L.] Loose; wanton; on 
restrained ; lax ; licentious ; debauched. 
Ol 8 'sQ-LOT-gD,*p. a. Rendered dissolute; corrupted. 0. 
Lamb. {R.1 

DT 8 's 9 -i 4 UTE-i.Vy ad. In a dissolute manner ; loosely. 
Dls'sp-LOTB-Nftss, a. Laxity of manners ; debauchery. 
DIs-sq lO'tion, a. Act of dissolving : state of being dls 
solved ; act of breaking ; a breach ; liquefaction ; act of 
breaking up an assembly ; a terniinatioa ; destruction ; 
death. 

D)i^qdLV^^-Bt.B, a. That may be dissolved or melted. 
Di^-95lvb', <d)Z-zSlv') V. a. [dusstos, L.] [i oissoLvao ; 
pp. oiafOLTiao, DisaoLTBD.j To destroy toe form of by 
disuniting the parts by beat, moisture. See . ; to melt ; to 
liquefy; to disunite; to separate; to break up; to 
destroy ; to discontinue. 

Dfi^di. VB% «. a. To melt ; to liquefy ; to be liquefied ; to 
sink away. 

Diq-fdLVBD^* (d 4 *-x 8 lvdO y. s. Melted; liquefied; dis- 
united. 

D;g-qdLV'gifT, a. Having the power of dissolving. Jhiy. 
Di^SdLV'^NT, a. That which has the power of ois- 
solving. 

Di^^dLV'^R, a. He or that which dissolves. 
D|s-55L-vi-BlL'|-TYy* a. duality of being dlssolvibld. 

ff tfAiirrfjyffjt. 

Df^^dLV'l-BLE, o. Bale. See DiaaoLVARLs. 
Dis'sp-NANCB, a. [^soaaaa, L] Want of harmony or 
concord ; discord ; disagreement. Milton. 

Dts'so-NAN-OYy a. Discord ; dissonance. BuBokar. 
Df 8 'si>-N 4 NT, a. Discordant ; harsh ; unharmoniuui. 
D|S-8 UAde\ (diS-swadO v. a. [aissuadson L.j [t. dis- 
suaded : pp. DistUADiao, DISSUADED.] To cxhoit Of ad- 
vise against , to discourage ; to deter ; to divert by reason 
or importunity. 

D|S- 8 UAD'be, (dis-swad'^r) a. One who dissuades. 
Djs-suA'i^lON, (d| 8 - 8 wa'zhvin) a. Act of dissuading; ad- 
vice or persuasion against a thing. 

Dis-suA^ 8 fVE, (d| 8 -ewa'siv) a. Tending to dissuade. 
Dis-suA^BfVEf (dis-swa^sjv) a. An argument employed to 
dissuade ; disoouruement. 

D{ 8 >sOn'u£R, V. 0 . To sunder; to separate. Chapman. fR.] 
tDts-swfi£T'BN, rdls-swS'tn) V. a. To deprive of sweet- 
ness. Bp. Rteharwn. 

Dis- 8 yL-i.XB'ic, a. Consisting of two iwllablos. 
01 s-8yl-lXb-|-F|-cX'T1qn,* a. Act of forming into two 
syllables. Ch. Ob. 

Dl 8 - 8 YL-LXB'l-F?,*e. o. To form into two syllables. Ch. Ob. 
Df9-8YL'L4L-BlZB,* V. a. To form into or express in two 
syllables. Ch. Ob. 

DI 8 - 8 !^I.'LA-BLE, or DIs'sIFl-l^-BL^ fdls'Bll-Isi-bl. S. 
ir.J. K.; dls- 8 lia»-bl, P. F. Jo. Sm. m.] a. A word of 
two syllables. 

DIs'tAff, a. i pi DISTAFFS. ■— [distavos. Btaum. JTLI 
The staff tirom which the flax is drawn in spinning:— ft 
is used as an emblem of the female sex. 
DIs'tXff-Thistlb, (dlsW-thls'sl) a. A species of thistle. 
Djs-tXin', V. a. [deetaindren old Ft.] [i. dibtainkd ; pp. 
ofsTAiaiifa, niBTAiifED.] To stain; to blot; to sully. 
denser, 

DIs-tanoe, a, [dMtaatio, L.] Space In length between 
any two things ; length of space between; remoteness in 
place ; space marked out ; remoteness in time ; ideal dis- 
junction ; mental separation , respect ; distant behavior ; 
reserve; alienation. 

DIs't^NOB, V. a. [u distawcbo; pp. distawcino, du- 
TARCBD.] To place remotely ; to throw off from the 
^ew ; to leave Dehind, as in a race. 

DIS'tant, a. Remote in place ; remote ; being far off; re- 
served ; shy ; not allied ; not obvious ; not plain. 
tDls-TXN'f «• Eemote in place ; distant. Derham. 
ms'ThNT-JLYt* tuL Remotely; with distance or reserve. 
Sterne. 

Dta-TlaTS'n n. Aversion of the palate ; disrelish ; dislike ; 

uneasiness ; anger ; alienation of affection. 

Dl8-TA8TE^ V. a. (u DIfTAlTRO; pp. DISTAITIWO, Olt- 
TABTBD.] To disrelish; to^tisUke ; to loathe; to offend; 
to disgust. . ^ . 

DIs-tXste'fOl, a. Nauseous to the palate ; offhnslve ; un- 
pleasant ; disagreeable ; diagusung. 
Dis-tXste'fOl-nRss, n. Dislike ; dlsagreeableness. 
tDIs-TXs'TlVE, n. That which gives disreUsb. IVkitloeL 
Di 8 -TftM'P£R, n. A disease ; a malady ; Illness ; disorder; 
bad constitution of the mind ; ill humor, — (Paiahe^) A 
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method of tempering paint by size, white of eggi, Ace., 
iaetaad of oil. 

DjS-TfiH^P9R, e. 0. [i. oiiTBMPBRSo ; vp. DiarBKPBitiira, 
oiiTBMPBRBD.] To disease, to dlaorder ; to disturb; to 
Tuf&e , to irritate , to disafiect. Shak* 

i D|a-T£M'Pi^lt<ANC£, n. Distemperature. ZXmteZ. 
l>js-Tfi]a'P¥R-A‘i'i:» Immoderate , diseased. Bp. HaU. 
>^s>TfiAt^P£ii-^-r0RE, n. Bad temperature : intemperate- 
ness ; perturbation , indisposition ; slight illness. 
Dis-TfiM'p^iuBD,* (d|s-Um'p 9 rd) p. a. Diseased; disor- 
dered. 

D| 8 -T£M^P 9 B-]gD-iffiS 8 / II. State of being distempered. 
ScotL 

D;s-TeBii'p]?R-lNa,*n. Act of p^ting in liistemper. SmarL 
Dja-TfiND'y V. a. [dtstendo, L.] [t. distbndbd ; pp, oiitbkd- 
iNo, DisTBiroBD.] To stretch out in breadth ; to expand , 
to dilate. 

Dis-t£n'siqn, m. Act of stretching. Bp, JSalL See Distbr- 

Tiorr. 

D;s-TfiN'8fVR,* a. That distends or may be distended. 
SmarL 

D)S-T£irr^, a. Spread ; distended. Thomson. [R.] 
tp|8-TfiNT', a. Breadth. WoUon. 

Vfa-T&N'TiQNfn. Act ofstretching; state of being stretched ; 
breadth: divarication. 

tD|S-T£R% V. a. To banish from a country. ffotoeU. 
fDiS-T£R^M|-M^TEy a. [disterminatugf L.] Divided. Bp. HaXU 
tD|S-T£R-M|-NA'TiQN, R. Division , separation. Hammond. 
Dls'THfiNE,'* a. (AftjO A variety of kyanite. Dana. 
tDis-THRONE', V. a. To dethrone. SmitA. 
fDl8-TUR5'NiZE, «. a. [dcsthronert old Fr.] To dethrone. 
Spenser. 

DIs'tieh, (dls't;k) a. [dtsUckon, L.] A couplet of verses ; 
two poetic lines. 

DIs^Tf-jEHoOs.* a. (SoL) Arranged In two rows, the one 
opposite to the other, as the organs of the florets of many 
grasses. Brands. 

Dys-TlL', V. n.[distiUOf L.] f*. distilled j distilliro. 
DisTiLLBO.] To drop ; to fall by drops ; to how gently and 
silently ; to use a still , to practise distillation. 

Djs-tU.', V. a. To let fall in drops , to force by Are through 
the vessels of diatillation ; to draw by distillation ; to dis- 
solve or melt. 

D}s-tIz.^LA-BLE, a. That may be distilled. Sherwood. 
Dla-TfL-LA^TlQN, a. Act of distilling ; a dropping ; the act 
of drawing off the more volatile or spirituous parts of a 
fluid substance in vapor, and then reducing the vapor to 
a fluid by condensation . the substance drawn W the still. 
DfS-TlL'LA-T<?-Ry, a. Belonging to distillation. Boyle. \ 
Dfs-TlLLED',* (d|S-lIIdO p^ n. Formed by distillation. 
Dis-Tlii'L^R, a. One who distils , one who makes per- 
nicious and inflammatory spirits. j 

DfS-TlE^L^-RY, a. A place where spirits are distilled. 

a. The act of distillation. ! 

D{a-Tll,^M¥lfT. a. Distillation. Shak. [r.] I 

D}S-t1nct'^ (ais-tlngkt') a. IdtsthictiLs^ L.1 Different; not 
the same m number or kind ; separate ; clear, plain ; vis- 
ible, obvious, unconfused. 

iDja-TlKCT', (dis-tlngktO v. a. To distinguish. Chaucer. 
l)|s-TiNC^TipN, (dis-tlngk'shun) a. Act of discerning dif- 
ferences ; note of difference , that by which one differs 
from another , eminence ; superiority ; rank , separation ; 
division , discrim inauon. 

D{S-Tl!rc'T|yE, (d|B-iIngk'tiv) a. Marking distinction or 
difference , having the power to distinguish and discern. 
D|9-TjNc'TnTS-LT, od. j^ntculorly , not confusedly. 
D;s-Tl7fc'T|TS-H£8s,* a. Quality of being distinctive. 
Goodwin. 

Dia-TlifcT'LT, (d|s-tTngkt'l?) ad. In a distinct manner; 
clearly ; <d>vii^]y , plainly. 

Dps-TiMOT'lf£8s, a. Quiality of being distinct; clearness; 

nice observation of difference. 

D|8-TYlfOT'yER,* a. Distinctness. JEd. Reo. [R.] 
D|8-Tlif'ei7)8H,(dis-tIng^gwisb)v. a. [dxetxnf^, L.] [i.Di9- 
TiaOUlSHBO , OISTliroUISHiaO, OltTlROUlSUZU.] To 
note by the diversity of things ; to separate ; to divide ; 
to dismminale ; to perceive ; to discern critically , to sig- 
nalize , to mark out ; to make known or eminent. 
D}S-TYi<r'eu(8H, (dis-ting'gwish} v. a. To make distinction. 
D)8-Tlir'avpiH-grB£E, (ms-tXng''gwisli-«4d} d. That may 
be distinguished ; discernible , worthy of note. 
Dfs-TlN'euiBB-4-BLR-H£8e,*ts. State of being distinguish- 
able. JM, 

Dfs-i*(H'PUf8B-VBLg,*ad. Soas to be distingatshed. JUdi- 
ardsan, 

Dl»^itif'Of7|8BBo, (dis-tTng^gRiibt) a. Oelehrated ; iUna- 
trious : eminent ; traneeemtent ; extraordinary. 
Dp»-Tlir'BO|na-gD-LY,« sd. In a distingaisbed manlier. 
StofR. 

Drs-rlir'ciV]UiB-Bm, a. One who distingnishes. 
D|S-Tliv'Bi7|«I*iiio,*p. 0 . Marking ddminction. 
D|a-Tlfr'«u|att’lire.LT, ad. With distinetiott. Bammaad. 
Dfs-TYii^ainmr«»ftRT. a. Distinction. Bhak. [R.] 
DIo-tFtub, (dlis4I'tl) V. 0 . To defirive of rigot. B.Jtnaem. 


Difl-Ti5RT^ e. s. [distortasth.] [I. diitobtid ; pp. nrsioaf*' 
iNO, DtsTOBTBD.] To twist OT chouge from the natural 
sfaaj^. posture, purpose, or meaning ; to writhe ; to wrest ; 
to twist ; to bend ; to pervert , to deform. 

^js-XttRT', a. Distorted. Sbenaer. 

DiS-TbR'TiQN, (dis-Wr'shvn) a. Act of distorting ; slate of 
being distort^ ; perversion. 

Dj8-TOB'T|\rB,*<i. Forming or having distortions. Qu. Rev. 
Dis-TRXct', V. a. [dwfroctusJL.] [i. distracted ; pp. dis- 
TBACTiNO, oiiTRAOTBo. — vistraught, thc old poiticiple, 
is obsolete.l To pull different ways at once ; to separate ; 
to divide ; to perj^ex ; to disturb ; to discompose ; to con- 
found ; to make mad. 

tp{8-TBACT\ a. Mad ; distracted. Drayton. 
Dfs-TRioT^gD,* p. a. Perplexed ; deprived of reason ; mad ; 
frantic. 

D}s-trXot'£1>-ly, ad. Madly ; IVanticly. Shak. 
D|8-TRXoT'£l>-ir£8S, a. Madness. Bp. Hall. 
Di8-TRX0T^£R, a. He or that which distracts. 
Dfs-TEXcT'i-BLE,* a. Capable of being drawn aside. ScoU. 
D{8-trXc'T|LE,*^ a. (BoU) Dividing into two unequal por- 
tions. Brands. 

D}B-TRXc'TIQ]V, a. State of being distracted ; tendency to 
different parts , confrision ; discomposure ; p^urbatioii of 
mind ; madness ; disturbance. 
fDis-TRXc^Tloys,* 0 . Causing distraction ; confused ; dis- 
tracted. Ciuhoorth. 

D|s-trXc'T)VE, a. Causing perplexl^. Bp. HaU. 
Dis-TRllN', V . a, [destratndre, old Fr.T [l oiaTBAiifBD ; pp. 
DisTRAiRiico, DitTRAiRBD.] (Lato) TO 861X6 ; to lay hold 
of for the payment of taxes or debt. 

Djs-trXin', V . a. To make seizure. Camden. 
DfS-TRXlN'A-BLE,* o. Liable to be distrained. Blackstons. 
D|8-TEliN'pR, a. (Law) One who distrains. 

Djs-traint', a. Seizure. Diet. fR.l 
Dfs-TRAIT'^ (dls-tra') a. [Fr.j Absent in thought. Chse- 
terfield. [R.j 

fD|8-TBAUGiHT', (d|8-tr4wtO p. from DwtracL Distracted. 

Spenser. See Dhtract. 

DfS-TRfiAM', V . n. To flow. Shenstone. [r.] 

DT8-tr£ss', a. [dcstriww, old Fr.] Calamity , misery ; rais- 
I fortune ; anguish , agony; pain , suffering; adversity. — 
(Law) The taking of a personal chattel, without legal 
process, from the possession of the wrong-doer, into tlie 
bands of the party injured, as a pledge for the redress of 
injury, the performance of a duty, or the satisfaction of a 
demand. jBoueter. 

D|8-tr£88', V . a. [i distbbssbd; pp. distrbssiro, dis- 
tressed.] To afllict I to trouble ; to perplex ; to pain ; to 
harass ; to make miserable. — (Law) To prosecute to a 
seizure , to seize. 

D|S-tr£88ED',* rdis-irgstO p. a. Pull of trouble ; afflicted 
Di»-TRfi88'yD-WE88, n. State of being distressed. SeotL 
Dls-TBfiss'pflL, 0. Miserable; full of trouble. Shak. 
Dis-TREss'pOL-LV, od. In a miserable manner. Johnson. 
Dis-TR£8s'}Ne, 0 . Harassing; afflicting, painful. 
Dis-tbIb'v-ta-BLE,* a. That may be distributed. &r Wm. 
Jones. 

Dis-TRlB'y-T^EV,* a. That distributes, or is distributed. 
WiUoms. 

Djs-tbIb'VTE, V. a. [distrihuOy L.] fi. distributed ; pp. 
oistributiso, distributed.] To apportion ; to divide 
amongst more than two , to deal out , to assign ; to allot. 
— (Prmu) To separah' typos and replace them In their 
cells or cases, alter a sheet has been printed off. 
D)9-TRTB'y-T£R, a. One who distributes. 

DT8-tr|-b0'tipn, a. Act of distributing , that which isdis- 
inbuted ; apportionment; dispensation. 

Dfs-TRlB'y-TlVE, a. That distributes, that separates or 
divides : that assigns the species. 

Djs-TRlB'V-TfV’E-LV, od. By distribution ; singly. 
D|s-TElB'V'TlTS-zf£s8, a. Quality of being distributive. 
FeU. 

DTs^trIct, a. [dutCrietiM, L.1 A portion of territory within 
given lines : a territorial division ; circuit : province ; a 
region ; a division ; a tract ; a portion , territory. 
DIs^trYot.* o. Belonging to a district or division. Richard- 
son , — Dtstriet court, a court which has cognizance of cer- 
tain causes within a district. — Distriet aUomey, a prose- 
cuting offleer in a judicial district. — Distrust judas, the 
Judge of a judicial district. — Dutnet school, a (mblic or 
free school within a district. 

DYs^TRYct.* V , a. It. districted; pp. DtSTEioTiaci, oit- 
TmicTBD.j To divide or lay off into districts. Smith. 
Djo-tbYc'tiqn, a. Sudden display. OolUer. [r.] 

Djb-TMW 9%a,*n. [L.] (Law) The name of a writ, direct- 
ed to a sberiir, or other oflieer, commanding him to dis- 
train ; distreM Orahb. 

mS-TEOaT^ V. a. fi OISTEOBTED ; pp. OfSTRUSTiau, nis- 

‘raoiTED.J To regard with diffidence or suspicion ; not to 
mist ; to suspect ; to discredit. 

DYs-trAbt^ a. Discredit; loss of credit; sas|deioii; want 
of faith ; want of confldence in another. 

DYo-TEOiT'ER,* a. One who dlatmits. Ed, Ren. 
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(l Apt to diftrust ; fusplcioua ; not confix 
dent; diffident} modest} timorous. 

DT8-TRt58T'F0L-LV, od. In a distrustful manner. 
Dts-TR0BT'F0l>Nft8S, n. Want of confidence. KhiffkL 
DIs-TROst'JHG, n. Want of confidence. Bp. Taylor. 
Dts-TR0aT^L9S8, 0 . Witbottt suspicion or distrust. Shen- 
stone. 

tpis-TOKTE', t>. 0 . To disorder } to untune. Sir AT. Wotton, 
DIS-tUrb', V. 0 . [dwturA^Iow U] [t. oiitubred; pp. dib- 
TURBiNo, DISTURBED.] To perplex } to disquiet, to inter- 
.tipt } to molest , to trouble , to vex. 

^}8-TtlRB', n. Confusion ; disturbance. MUton. 
D|8-tUbb'^nce. Tt. Perplexity , interruption of a settled 
state} commotion} derangement, disorder; tumult; vi- 
olation of peace. 

Djs-tUrbed',* (dis-tUrbdO p. o. Disquieted; perplexed; 
confused. 

D}8-TtJRB'?R, n. One who causes disturbance. 
Dis-TURB'|Ne,*p. 0 . Disquieting } perplexing , confusing. 
tD(s-TORN', V. a. To turn off ; to turn aside. DanuU 
fDis-O'NJ-FdRM, a. Not uniform. Coventry. 
l|Dfs-ON'iQN, (dlB-ydn'yyn) [die-an'yyn, S. E. F. K. Sm. 
R . ; dXs-a'n^n, fT. P.J. Jo.j n. Wiirit of union ; separa- 


Dl-tiR'ir^L, a. [MwntUf L.1 Relating to or constituting tiM 
day } contiuumg a day ; dally ; quotidian.— X^otlp is mors 
colloquial, diurnal scientific. 

DI-Ur^n.^.l, n* A journal} a day-book. Toiler, 


R. f dXs-a'n^n, fT. P.J. Jo.] n. Wiirit of union ; separa- 
tion } disjunction , breach or concord. 

|ll)is-Orr'iQN-IST,* n. One who promotes disunion. J^orth. 
jDIs-v-nIte', (dIs-yy-nItO »• a. [i. disunited , pp. disunit- 
ing, DISUNITED.] To separate ; to divide ; to part. 
DTs-v-nIte', V. n. To fiill asunder; to become separate. 
Dis-v-NiT'?R,n. He or that which disunites. 

DTs-O'nj-tv, (dls-ya'n^-ty) n. Want of unity ; a state of sep- 
aration. 

Dts-0'q^9E, n. Cessation of use or custom. Hooker. 
DIs-Cse', (dls-yas') n. Cessation of use or custom ; desue- 
tude. 

Dls-O^E', (dls-yflz') V. n. [t. disused; pp. disusing, dis- 
used.] Not to use , to cease to make use of, to disaccus- 
tom. 

Di^-vXL-V-i'TIpN, n. Disgrace; disreputation. Bacon. 
I)i^-vXL'VK, (dXz-vftl'yy) ». ff. To underv.il ue. ShoJi. 
Di^-vXl've, n. Disregard , disgrace. B. Jonson. 
fDii^^-vfiL'QP, tj. < 1 . To develop. Bailey. 

1)i^-v60ch', V. a. To destroy the credit of. Shak. 
fDis-wXRN', ®. 0 . To direct by previous notice. Wdliame. 
fDis-wlT'T^D, a. Mad , distracted. Drayton, 
tDis-w6NT',«. a. Todepriveof accustomed usage. Bp. Hall. 
tDt8-WOR'8HjPj^(dl8-wiir'8hip) n. Disgrace. Barret. 

IDit, n. [dtchtj D.] A duty , a poem , a tune. Spenser. 
iI)iT, V, a. To close up. More. 

IdT-tX'tiqN, n. [drfutiw, L.] Act of enriching. Bp. Hall. 
Ditch, n. A trench cut in the ground fur the passage of 
water, Ac. ; a long, narrow recentacle of water; a moat 
with which a fortress is surrounded. 

Ditch, v. n. [u ditched, pp ditching, ditched.] To 
make a ditch. Swift. 

ditch, V. a. To surround with a ditch or moat. Barret. 
Ditch'bUr,* n. An herb; the clotbur. .Ssh. 

D I TC II '-D¥-Llv'? BE D, (- 9 rd) a. Brought forth in a ditch 

Shak. 

Drrcii'i^R, n. One who digs ditches. 

Ditoh'jno,* n. The art of forming ditches. 
DITcii'-lIke,* o. Resembling a ditch. Savag-e. 
Di'THip-l|s}M,* n. [<?is and (irds.] The doctnne of the exist- 
ence of two gods. Cudworth. 

Dl'THE-lsT,* n. One who believes In ditheism. Cudworth. 
Di-Till^B'TiS^Ai.,* j *• *0 ditheism. Bolmgbroke. 


Di-Til^-lB'TiiViM* ) ** ditheism. Bolmghroke. 

Dith'v-bXmb, fdVlhV>*n»b) n. [diikyrambue^ L.] A song in 
honor of Bacchus, ^11 of wild transport ; a dlthyrambic 
hymn. Bentley. 

DKTii-v-RXM'BfC, n. A song in honor of Bacchus ; a Bac- 
chanalian song; a dithyramb. 

D1tii-v-RXm'B}c, a. Wild , enthusiastic. Cowley. 

tD1"tion, (dish'yn) n. [ditui, L.l Dominion. Evelyn. 

DI'tSne,* n. [dlroni.'] (Mus.) A double tone ; the greater 
third } an interval of two tones. Crakb. 

DiT/Rj-OLtPH/ n. [dff, rpcr«,and vXoi^fo.] {.Breh.) An ar- 
rangement of intercoliimniations, by which twotriglvphs 
are obtained in the frieze between the triglyphs that stand 
over the column. Brande. 

DI-trq-ciiE'^n,* o. Containing two trochees. Ed. Rev. 

Djt^tXn'd^R, n. The perennial plant peppcrwort, 

DtT'TA-NV, n. An aromatic perennial plant. 

DIt^tied, (dXl'tid) a. Sung ; adapted to music. 

Dft'TO, ad. or n. [d«ta, It.] As said, or as aforesaid ; the 
same thing repeated : — used in accounts. 

DjT-TaL'Q-ov,* n. A double reading. Crabb. 

DIt'TVj b. a poem to be sung ; a song ; a lay. 

D1-v-be'^,» b. [^ofpyotf.] (Med.) An excessive flow of 
urine. Brande, 

DI-v-EfiT'jo, a. [StevpyrtnSf.] (Med.) Provoking or promot- 
ing urine. 

Dl-v>RtT'ic, B. A medicine, food, or drink for causing a 
copious oisGharge of urine. 

Dl-v-RftT'j-CAi*-Kfi68,* B. duality of being diuretic. SeoU. 


DI-v-TUa'N4iL, a. [diuturnue, L.] Lasting ; of long contin- 
uance. MiUon. [R .1 

Di-v-tUr'ni-tv.b. Length of duration. Browne, [r.] 
Dj-vXn', (dy-vftnO n. [A word common to the Turks and 
some other Oriental nations.] A court of justice ; a coun- 
cil of stale; a council-chatuber or hall: — the Turkish 
divan is the great council of the empire. — A smoking- 
room. 

Dj-vXp-p-rX'tiqn,* B. (Chem.) The driving out of vapors 
by means of fire. Crabb. 

DI-vXr')-cAT£, V. n. [dteorieotu^L.] [i. ditxrioxtsd; m. 

DIT4RICXTINGy DIVARICATED.] To Open WldO } tO pOTt it- 
self into two } to stride. — {BoL) To diverge at an obtuse 
angle. P. Cyc. 

DI-var'j-cXte, V. a. To divide into two. Drew. 
Di-via'l-ciTE,* a. (ZooL) Spread out widely. Brande. 
Dl-vXB'j-cAT-|NG,*p.a. Diverging ; opening wide. P. Cye. 
DI-vXr-i-cA'tiqn, Tt. Act of divaricating ; partition into 
two } a forking. 

DIve, V. n.[u dived; pp. diving, dived.] To sink volun- 
tarily under water; to plunge into water; to go under 
water; to go deep; toimmerge; to sink. 

DIve, v. o. explore by diving. Denham, [r.] 
tDf-vfiL', V. a. [dsvdlOf L.] To pull ; to sever. Browne. 
D}-v£l'lent,* a. Drawing asunder. Smart 
Dl-vfcL'L|-cATE, V. a. [vellieoy L.] To pull ; to tear. [R.] 
Di'v^B, n. One who dives ; a water-fowl , a didapper. 
tDi'vfciiB, Tu [diver&tttiR, L.] A by-word; a proverb. Bur- 
ton. 

D|-vfeR^E',t 5 . 7 i. [direr^'OjL.] [t. diverged ; pp. diverging, 
DIVERGED.] To tend various ways from one point; to re- 
cede from. 

Df-vfcRon'M^NT,* B. Act of diverging. Ency. 
Di-ver'V^nce, n. A proceeding in different directions 
from one point Wallta. 

Di-ver'<^^:n-cy,* b. Same as divergence. Brit. CriL 
Dj-vfea'^ipNT, a. Tending to various parts from one point; 
receding from each other. 

D|-vfeR(^'|NG,* p. a. Receding from each other , divergent. 
D 1 'v\:r§, (dl'v?rz) a. [dwereusy L.] Several ; sundry , more 
than one , various. 

DI'v?R9-c6l'qred, (-kul'Iyrd) a. Of various colors. 
Di'v?RSE,a. Different, various, multiform. 
tDl-vRRSE', tj. n. To turn aside. Spenser. 

DrvER8E-LV,* ad. In a diverse manner; variously. 
D|-vfeR-8|-pi-cA'TipN, n. Act of diversifying, slate of be- 
ing diversified , variation , variegation ; change ; altera- 
tion. 

D|-vfeR'8}-FiED,* (de-ver's9-fld) p. a. Made different; 
various. 

D}-vkR'S)-FOBM,* a. Varying in form; of various form. 
Smart 

D][-vkR's;-F?, v. a. [t. diversified; yp. diversiftino, di- 
versified.] To make various or uifferent, to vary; to 
variegate. 

Di-vSr'siqn, n. Act of diverting or turning aside; that 
which diverts ; sport ; play , pastime ; amusement ; rec- 
reation , entertainment. — (Jlfd.) The act of drawing the 
enemy off from some design by threatening or attacking 
a distant part. 

D|-vKr'si-tv,b. Difference; dissimilitude ; unhkoness ; va- 
riety; distinct being; not identity; variegation. 
Di'vers-jlv, fld. Pope. See Diverselv. 

D|-VEBT%r. a. [divertOyh.] [i. diverted; pp. diverting, 
DIVERTED.] To draw away from , to turn aside , to draw 
to another object , to withdraw the mmd , to please ; to 
amuse ; to entertain. 

Di-v8rt'¥R, tu He or that which diverts. 
fDj-vRBT'l-CLE, TU A turning , a by-way. Hales. 
Dj-vfeRT'jNO,* p. a. Affording amusement; exhilarating 
Cowper. 

D|-vlSRT'lNa-LV,* ud. In a manner that diverts. Scott 


DI-VkB'TJSE-MftNT, TU [divertissementy Fr.] Diversion , de- 
light pleasure. “ This old word, in modern use. has 
a half French pronunciation (d9-v«r't?z-m6ngO, and sig- 
nifies a*8hon ballet, or other entertainment, between the 
acts of longer pieces.” Smart 
Di-vfiR'TjVE, a. Recreative; diverting. Boyle. 

Dl-vftST', ». a. [divesUryTr.] [u divested , pp. divesting, 
divested.] To strip , to make naked ; to strip of clothes, 
arms, equipage , opiiosed tu incest See Devest. 
Di-vftsT'l^D,* p. a. Stripped ; being deprived of. 
D|-vft8'Tl-BLE,* o. Capable of being divested or freed from 
Boyle. 
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n. (Law) The surrender of property. 

JUtMutdir* 

rM-Tfi8T'M?NT,* n. The act of diveetii^. Coieridgt* [R.] 
tp|>vft8T'VR£, a. The act of putting off. Boyle. 
b^ViD'A-BLE, «. That may be divided ; divisible. SkeA. 
(Pl-vlD'^NT, a. Different : aepi^e. Shak, 

D(>yi]»B^, «. a. [divide, L.1 [t. diviobo; fp. otviottro, 
mvjoBO.} To part into dlnerent pieces , to separate; to 
disunite ; to distribute , to share ; to deal out ; to give in 
shares. 

Dt>viDB', «. a. To part ; to sunder ; to separate 
Df-viD'BD,*^ P« Formed into divisions; parted. 
Di-vlD'Ei>-LV, ad. In a divided manner. 

Dfy'l'DfiND, a. A share ; a division ; a share or sum paid 
to creditors out of the estate of a bankrupt, or from the 
interest or annual income of a bank or other stock. — 
(Aroh.) The number or quantity given to be divided. 
fDiv'j-jDkNT,* a. One who divides ; a divider. Hamagton. 
D|<v7i>^BR, a. He or that which divides. 

Dt-vio'ERfi* n< jd' A pair of small compasses. Crahb. 
Di-vio'jN®, a. ^paration. Hebrews Iv. 

D)-vId^)MO,* p. 0 . Separating , making division. 
Df-vlu'V-^i., «. Divided ; shared in common. JUilUm. [r.] 
ad. In a divided manner. CoLendge. 
Dj-vIn^V-oOs,* a. Divided ; dividual. Coleridge. [R.J 
D1v-|>n1't1qn, a. [divniativ, L.] Act of divining ; the art 
or act of foretelling Aiiure events ; prediction. 
Dlv'|>Ni>TC>R, a. One who divines , a diviner. Burton, 
J|-vIn'vtO-RV» [d9-vln'M®r-9» Wh.i d^vl'na-tar-9, 
Jo. ; dIv'^3L<tvr-f, Sot.] a. iSmfessing divination. 
leigk. [r.] 

D|-vine^, o. [droimu^ L.] Partaking of the nature of God ; 
proceeding from God ; excellent in a supreme degree ; 
heavenly , godlike ; holy ; sacred. [fPresageful ; inspired. 
Afiltiia.] 

D|- VINES *• One versed in divinity; a theologian; a min- 
ister of the gospel ; a priest ; a clergyman. 

D|-v7ne\ e. a. [I. divined; pp. niTiaiKo, divined.) To 
foretell SiaJL 

Df-viNE^, V. a. To conjecture ; to guess. Dryden. 
tpi-viNB'i V. a. To deify ^enoer. 

D|-viNB'LV, ad. In a divine manner; tw the agency of God. 
Di-vinb'ness, a. Guality of being divine; divinity. 
Di-vin'ER) One who divines or practises divination ; a 
copjecturer ; a conjurer. 

D|-viN'ER-fi^ R* A prophetess. Drudm, 

Di v'iNG,* a. llbe act of descending into the water. 
Div'ING,* B. a. Passing or going under water. 
Div'ing^Bell,* a. A machine or apparatus by means of 
which persons may descend below the surface of the wa- 
ter. and remain for some time without injury, and exe- 
cute various operations. Brande. [Partheae*a Sacra. 

fi >|-v^N'l-P^ED, (-fid) a. Participating of the divine nature. 
I-vlN'lNG-RdD,* n. A forked branch, UMially of haxel, 
used fordiscoveriug mines or water under the ground. P. 
Cyc. 

D|-vIn'|-ty, a. [dretaitos, L.] Quality of being divine ; the 
nature of God, participation of the nature of God ; di- 
vine nature ; deity ; godhead ; a celestial being ; the sci- 
ence of divine tbnms ; theology. [r.] 

DTv^l-lflZB,* «. a. 'io make divine ; to deify. Hindmarsk. 
D)-yl^)-BIl^'^Ty, a. The quality of being divisible. 
Df-vif'i-BLE, (df-vIz^f-U) a. [dttHMhUst L.j Capable of 
being divided into parts ; separable. 

Df-vlE>Bl.E-icftas, a. Divisibiiity. BoyU. 

Dl-viE'j-BEY,*^ ad. In a divisible manner. Cudwortk, 


'CjVZj a. Hi 

DU r6> TOf* nt,] (Afua.) ^Toting a manner stiited to bk 
devotion. CraiA 

tDf-vOi<^GATE, V. a. IdivuJgOi L.] To divulge. Huloet, 


hToting a manner sttitod to eicitB 


I tO}-vOL^64LTE, a. Published ; made known. Bale. 
Div-VL-Gl'TipN, a. A publishing abroad. Bp. BaU. [R.] 
Di-vOl^E', V. a. [dtvulgOf L.] [i. pivuloed; pp. divulo* 
I NO, oivui.aBD.j To publish ; to proclaim; to make 
known ; to communicate ; to reveal ; to discover. 
Di-vOloe'MENT.* a. The act of divulging. P, Mag. |R.J 
Dj-vDL^iiERy n. One who divulges. 

Di-vOl'siqn, (dE-vhl'shqn) a. [dtvttlsio, L.] A plucking 
away. Bp. HatL 

D{-vDl's|VB, a. Having power to tear away. Bp. HaU. 
Di^ZEN, (dl'sn) V. a. To dress ; to deck ; to rig out* Swift 
fDlzz, e. a. To astonish ; to puzzle ; to make dizzy. Oay 
ton. 

fOiz^Z^RD, a. A blockhead ; a fool. Burton, 
l)lz'z|-N& 88 , a. Giddiness; whirl in the head. 

DIz'zy, 0. Giddy ; thoughtless ; rotatory : whirling. 
Oiz^zy, V. a. To whirl round ; to moke giddy. SluA. 
D(z'zy-eVed,* (-Id) a. Having dizzy eyes. S/uik. 

(JSr-iddO a. A blunt Turkish Javelin. Afoaa- 

der, 

Dd, D. a. [I od, thott odsT, he o^Ef or dAth ; — i. did : pf, 
DOING, DONE.] To pmctise or act any thing, good or bad ; 
to act ; to practise ; to accomplish ; to perform ; to achieve ; 
to execute; to discharge; to transact, to finish.-— The 
phrase, wkat to do lottA, signifies bow to bestow; what 
use to make of, how to employ ; which way to get nd of. 
D6, V. a. To act or behave in any manner, well or lU ; to 
make an end , to conclude ; to fare , to be. with regard 
to sickness or health , to succeed , to fulfil or answer a 
purpose , to deal with. — To do is used for any verb, to 
save the repetition of another verb , as, 1 shall come, 
but, if I do not, go away ; that is, if I oome not. Do is 
a word of vehement command, or earnest request ; as, 
** Help me, do ; ** Make haste, do.*^ Do » also used .is 
an auxiliary verb for the sake of emphasis, or for the 
transposition of affirmative into nerative or interroga- 
tive sentences ; as, “ I do lov^” for “ I love ; *' “ Ho did 
sneak,” for ” He spoke ; ” ” Does he hear ? ” 4 tc. •* 
fDo, n. A feat ; a deed ; bustle. Locke. See Dob, and Ado. 
D6f* [lu] {Mas.) A name given to the first of the sylla- 
bles used in solmization, answering to the iU of the 
French. P. Cyc. 

DdAT, e. n. See Dote. 

DdB'cHlCK,* n. (OrmtA.) A small kind of duck. Aeh. 
D 5 b'hXsii,* n, (Hast Indies) An interpreter; one who 
speaks two languages. Hamilton. 
tpo'cE NT. 0. [doeensj L.] Teaching; instnicUng. Laud. 
D 5 Eii-Mi'{C,* n. A foot consisting of five syllables. SeotL 
D 6 c-}'BfL'i-TY, n. Readiness to learn. BuUokar. [%1 
D 6 c'|-BLE, (dCs'^-bl) [das'f-bl, 8. fT. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm. t 
dd's^-bl. P. fVb.] a. [doeiliSy JU] Disposed to be taught; 
easy to learn ; teachable , docile. 

D 6 c'}-bi.£-n£ 8 S, n. Teachableness. Walton. 

D69'iLEy [dSs'll, S. W. E. F. Jo. K. Sm. } dO'sil, P. Wb.] 
a. [docdis. L.j Disposed to be taught ; teachable ; easily 
instructea. 

D 9 -c 1 lM-ty, n. State of being docile ; teachableness. 


D6^'| M^-CY,* [doeifikiio.'j n. The art of assaying min- 
erals, ores, and metals, cfre. 

D59-|-MX8'T|e,* a. Relating to the assaying of minerals, 
ores, or metals. — Docimastic art, the art of assaying min- 
erals or ores, in order to ascertain the quantity of metal 
which they contain. Brands. [CrsAk. 

D6p’f-MjiifTf-CBi* z- [Qr.] {Mm.) Same m doamacy. 
DOCK. n. A place for building and laying up ships, wa- 
ence' ; share ; portion , section ; part of a diacourae ; dis- ter being let into and out of it at pleasure. — A ge- 

tinction ; separation. — (MU.) A portion of an army com- nus of plants ; a weed. — The tail of a horse after it has 

inaodod by a general officer. — (Antk.) A rule which been docked. 

shows how oftCT one number is ccmtained in another. DOck, v. a. [i dooeed ; pp. doceino, docked.] To cut ofiT 
— (AfiM.) The separation of the interval of an octave in- a tail ; to curtail ; to cut off, as a reckoning or an entail ; 

to a number of Um intervals. to lay up in a dock. j^Ouide. 

D|-vlf'iQK-gL,» (d^-vIzh'VB'^l) «• Relating to division ; DdcK'^A^B,* n. Money paid for the use of a dock. Trader^e 
dividing. Smart, D6ck^cb£8B,'^ a. An herb or plant. Ash. 

Di-vTsMqn-^-rY,* (d^Tlzh'vn*g-r?) «• Noting division. D6ck'en»* or D6ck'qn,* «. The dock ; a weed. BroekeU 
Oen. Dearhom. [R.] rNorth of £ng.] 

tp{-v1f'iOB-J|F% (d 9 -vlzh'vn-Er) n. A divider. BkeUon. Dock'ET, *. A direction tied upon goods; a summary of 
D)-vi'sf vz, a. Creating divis ion or discord. Mode. a larger writing. — (Law) A list of causes in court ; a for- 

Di-vl'ypR, (dE-vT'z«r) a. [dioioor, L.] (ArUk.) The number mal record of iudicial proceedings. 

by which the dividend u dividiM. D6ck'et, v. a. [i. dooeetbd ; pp. oocebtino, DOCEaTSD.I 

Dl-vdacB^, n. {duforttuM, L.j The iegal separation of has- To mark the contents or titlM of papers on the back oi 

band and wUe ; aepanrtkm ; disoaira ; the cause of sep- them ; to enter upon the dockets, 

aratiofi. * D5cK'-YXaD, a. A place or yard where ships are built, 

D1-v5rce', e. a. [i oivoaoso ; pp. nivoacipo, oivoacso.] and naval stores reposited. BooweU, 

To separate a husband or vme one ftom tne other; to DOc'Tpa, a. [dooter. L.j One who has taken tbe highest 
force asunder ; to separate by violene^ to put away* degree in the faculties of divinity, law, physic, or music ; 

D|-TdR-c£r£%* n. A person divorced. Weet Bm. a title of learned distinction, first adi^Med in tbe twelfth 

D}-v5rck'i«EZS,* a. Free from divorce. CoUridgo, century : — a teacher ; a learned man ; a physician ; an 

Di-v6rcE' 1IENT, a. Divorce. MurUn. apothecary a thin plats of steel used in scraping the 

Df-Tdi^CEB, a. Be or tiint which divorces. color or mordant off of copper jdates, in calico printing ; a 

Di-vdK'0)-BLE,* a. I'bat may be divorced. MilUm. supposed corruption of abduttor, Brandt 
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a larger writing. — (Low) A list of ci 
mol record of judicial proceedings. 

>6CK'ET, V. t [1. DOOEETBD ; pp. DOC 


D6CK'ET, V. t [1. DOOEETBD ; pp. OOCKBTINO, DOCEaTBD.1 

To mark the contents or titles of papers on tbe back of 
them ; to enter upon the dockets. 

D5cK'-YXaD, a. A place or yard where ships are built, 
and naval stores reposited. BoowelL 
DOc'Tpa, a. [dootor. L.j One who has taken tbe highest 
degree in the faculties of divinity, law, physic, or music ; 
a title of learned distinction, first adi^Med in tbe twelfth 
century: — a teacher; a learned man; a physician; an 
apothecary a thin plate of steel used in scraping the 
color or mordant off of copper plates, in odico printing ; a 
supposed corruption of abi ‘ 


tee, in odico { 
Brandt 
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OdC^TPEft). O, [i IKKSTORXO; pp. DOOTQK|lfa}OOCTORB0.1 

To pbyiic ; to core } to heal. [Cc^loqulal.] — To confer the 
doOTee of doctor upon : to doctorate. P&pt, 

c. Relating to the degree of doctor. Bp» 

King* 

D6o'TQiU4kL-l.Vt ad. In manner of a doctor. HakewUL [r.] 
Bdc'TQR-ATSi n. The degree of a doctor. JohMon. 
D&o'TQR-A'tE, V. a. To make a doctor, to doctor. WarUm. 
Dftc'TQR^B'B^jfT,* n. An Itinerant doctor. B^er. 
Ddo'TQR-fiss, n. She who doctors , doctreas. WhiUock, 
tD6c'tQR>LY) 0 . Like a learned man. Hall. 
Ddo'T^a^-CoM/MQNf, Tu pi. The popular name of the 
courta and offices incorporated in London, in 17f]8, under 
the title of “ The College of Doctors of Law exercent m 
the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts.*’ 
Ddc'TQR-SHlPy a. A doctorate. Clarendon, [r.] 
D5c'tress,* n. A female physician or teacW. Ash. 
nOc'TJthP/AiRE'f* (d8k'tr9-n4r0 n. [Fr.] {Politics) A 
cant word applied to a cl^s of politicians in France, 
some of the leaders of whom were professors, system- 
atic writers, aud authors , regarded by their opponents 
as theorists. Brandt, 

D6o'tr}-n^l, a. \doctrMay L.] Relating to or containing 
doctrine j pertaining to the act or means of teaching. 
D&o'TR}-r^, n. Soiiietliing that is part of doctrine. Soatk. 
D6c'TRi-NAL-Lv, ad. In a doctrinal manner. 

Ddo'TRlNE, (dbk'tnn) n. [doctnna, L.] A principle, posi- 
tion, or the body of principles at large, laid down 
by a teacher, or held by a sect^ dogma ; tenet } precept. 
— [Teacbmg or act of teaching. Mark iv.] 

IhSc^V-MfiNT, B. [docuTMutum. L.] A writing or paper 
containing some precept or information , precept , in- 
struction } direction f a record. 

D6c'V-MfiNT, V. a. [t. DOCUMKTVTEO ; pp. OOCUMBNTIBO, 

nocuMBWTBD.] To teach } to direct. Dry^. To furnish 
with documents or papers, as a vessel. D. Webster. 
Ddc-V-MkNT'^i., a. fielon^ng to instruction. More. Con- 
tained in documents. Fraier^s Mag. 

Ddc-U-XkNT'^L-RV, a. Consisting of documents, pertain- 
ing to written evidence in law. 

I>6i>'dei>, a. Being without horns, as sheep. Farm. Rncy. 
D6u'deR) a. A parasitical plant that draws its nourish- 
ment from other plants ; bind-weed. 

Dfto'DifRED, (dSd'd^rd) a. Overgrown with dodder. 
D6-Dfic-.^-DAC'TV-L6N,* n. {Anot.) The first of the small 
intestines, duodenum. Crabb. 

Po-Dfic'vodN, n. [6u>Sssa aud ytoyla.] A figure of twelve 
angles and sides. 

Do-uEc-a-95n'|-^,* n, (Bot.) An order of plants having 
twelve styles. P. Cyc, 

a. (Bot.) Twelvefold feminine, or 
having twelve pistils. Smart. 

Do-d£o-^-u£'dr^l,* o. Belonging to a dodecahedron. 
Francis. 

Do-Dfio-A-H£'DRQN, [dd-d€k-^-h9'dr?n, AT. Sm. ; dd-d^-k^- 
hC'drpn, Wb.; db-d^ka-hSd'rpn, ja.J n. [ScoS^na and 
Cfiprt.j pL L, DO-DSiC-4~aE' DR4 , Eng. Dd-Dfic-^-Hie'- 
DKQRH. (OseiB.) One of the five Platonic bodies or regu- 
lar solids: Its surface being composed of twelve equal 
and regular pentagons. 

D6-ue-can'dr|-^,* n. [^w^£<ca and Aiijo.] {BoU) A class 
of plants having twelve stamens. P. Cyc. 
Dd-ii?-cXN'DR|- 4 .N,* a. (Bot.) Twelvefold masculine, or 
having twelve stamens. Smart. 

Do-djp-cAjn^drovs,* a. (Bot.) Having twelve stamens. 
Brandt. 

D6-D£c-^-«fL'LVBLE,* n. A word of twelve syllables. 
ScoU. 

tD6-D£c-^-T¥-M6'Bj-<)N, n. [SioScKartipdpioo.] The twelfth 
part. Crtech. 

Do-d£c-a-t£m'0-ry, «. A term sometimes applied to each 
of the twelve signs of the zodiac. Burton. 

OdoGE, V. n. fu ooooBo . pp. DODoiNO, DODGED.] To Start 
suadenly aside ; to shifi place as another approaches ; to 
use craft , to avoid , to e^ade ; to play fast and loose. 
DOrx^s.* V. a. To pursue craftily ] to escape from or evade 
by suadenly shifting position. Addison. 

(dbd'j^r) n. One who dodges or evades. 
1D^Diy']|:R.Y, n. Act of dodging, trick. HacktU 
D6d'kjn, «. A doitkin or little doit. Shdton. 

n. A erustaceout fish ; a shell-snail. 

D6'd5, n, A bird ; a genus of large birds. 

D^D'R^Nilf,* n. [L.] A measure equal to about nine inches. 

D5e, (do) tt. A she-deer; the female of a buck. 

1i)b£, (dO) n. A feat ; what one has to do. Hudibras, 
I)d'£R, n. One who does something; on agent. 

Dl!i£$, (dllB) [dttz, S. W. P. F. Jo. K. 8m, t — by some er- 
roneously pronounced d(iz.l v.The third person from Do, 
See 0o. 

DdE's&lN,* II. The akin of the doe, — excellent for gloves ; 

— a aort of dressed woollen cloth. Booth. 

D6fv, V, a. [To do bff] [i. oorrsn ; pp. Dorriwo, pofrMv.J 
To put oil, as dress ; to strip ; to put away ; to get rid or. 


DOr^V£R,* n. That part of a carding-maebine which takes 
the cotton from the cylinder. Francis. 

D6q. n. A well-known domestic animal of the genus canisf 
ana of various species:— a constellation called also 
Canicula , — there are two, the OreiOtr Dojr, and the Lssser 
Dogt—^n reproachful name for a man: — an iron rod 
used by sawyers, dec. ; a catch or clutch in machinery 
— It is used adjectively far the male of several species^ 
as, the dog-fox. — A pair efdogSf two irons or andirons to 
burn wood on. — To givt or send to the dogs^ to throw 
away. — To go to the dogSt to be niinet*. 

Dda. V. a. To niint, as a dog ; to follow insidioasly. Shak. 
DdG'APE,* a. An ape having a head like a dog. Shak, 
Do'gate,* n. The office or aignlw of doge. SmearL 
DdG'BANE, n. A plant. Miller, Dog^Babb. 
D6g'-B£lt,'* tt. A strong, wide, leather strap worn round 
the waist, in coal mines. Brandt. 

D6g'b£r-bv,* »• The fruit of the cornelian cherry. Ask, 
D6o'BER-RY~TRf f , tt. A kind of cherry. 

D6o'b6lt, 71. A word of contempt. Beaam. if FL 
DSg'brj-^R, tt. The brier that bears the hip. 

D5o'cH£AP, 0 . Cheap as dog’s meat. Drydtn, 

Dda'DAY, TUfpf. Dda^DAYS. The dog-days, called also 
canicular days , a term applied by the ancients to the pe- 
riod of summer, from the 15th of July to the SOth of 
August, dunng which Sirius, or the Dog-star, was a^ve 
the horizon at the same part of the day with the sun. 
J)Or The dog-days are variously computed. — “They are 
reckoned about 40, and are set down in the [English] 
almanacs as be^nningon the 3d day of July, and ending 
on the 11th of Aurast.” Brandt, The American Encyclo- 
pedia Hays : — ^’This name is applied to the period be- 
tween the 24th of July and the 24th of August;” and 
Dr. Webster states that “ dog-days commence the latter 
part of July, and end the beginning of September.” 
DSo'drAw, tt. (Law) The seizure of an ofieiider in the 
act of leading a hound, by whose scent he is tracking a 
deer. CoweL [the late republics of Venice and Genoa. 
Doi^Ej tt. [dogCy It.] The utle of the chief magistrate in 
D6yE'L¥89,* o. Having no doge. Byron. 

D6g'-fight, (-fit) n. A battle between two dogs. 
D5a'Flsii, tt. A fish of the shark tnbe. 

D6g'f1sh-¥R, n. A kind of fish. Walton. 

D6G'FLi?, tt. A voracious, biting fly. Chapman. 
D6o’-f6x,* tt. The male of the fox. Booth. 

DAg'ci£u, o. Like a surly dog , sullen ; sour; morose. 
Ddo'6£D-LV, ad. In a dogged manner, sullenly. 

Dd 0 £:£1>-n£s 8, n. Gloom of mind; sullenness. 

D6q'g£r, 7u a small Dutch vessel with one mast. 
||D5G'«£R-fiL, or D6 o'oeR£L, [dbc'gr?!, S. W. J, F. Ja.i 
d5g'g^r-SI, P. K. Sm. A,] a, Lo^ed from the measures or 
rules of regular poetry ; vile ; despicable. Dryden, 
l|p6&'fl£R-?L, tt. Mean, worthless verses. Drydtn. 
D6g’«£R-mANj* 7U a sailor belonging to a dogger. Smart 
DOo'jBlpT,* tt Docket. Brandt. See Docket. 

D5G'fiisH. a. Churlish , snappish , brutal. 
Ddo'jQiSH-Nfiss,* n. The quality of being doggish. Bailey. 
D6g'-HEArt-£D, o. Cruel , pitiless ; malicious. Shak. 
D5o'h5le, tt. The hole of a dog ; a mean habitation. Shak, 
D6g'-Ke£p-£B, n. One who keeps dogs. Swift. 
D6o'k£n-N£L, tt. A little hut or house for dogs, Dryden. 
D6g’-LAt-;n, 71. Barbarous or vile Latin. 

D6g'l£ecH, tt. A dog-doctor. Beaum. ^ FI. 
D5G'-LfiG-OED-STAlR§,^ 7u pL (Arch.) Stairs which are 
solid between the upper flights, having no weil-hole. 
Crabb. 

D5g'l60se, tt. An insect that infests dogs. 
fDdo'EV, 0 . Like a dog ; churlish. Lord Rivers, 

i D6o'LY, ad. In a manner like a dog. Huloet 

n. [L.] pi. L. DOa'Mh-Th^ Eng. A 

settled opinion; a principle; a maxim, a doctrine; a 
doctrinM point. The English plural is now most in 
use. ' 

D6g'-mAd, o. Mad as a dog sometimes Is. Sw\fL 
Dqg-mAt’|C, b. One of a sect of physicians, called also 
DogmatMtSy in contradistinction to Empirics and Muh- 
odists. HakewtU, 

Dqg-mXt’|c, ) a. Relating to dogmas or settled princi- 
Dpo-MXT'i-CAL, I pies ; authoritative ; magisterial , pt»a- 
Hive ; confiaenU 

DpG-MAT^l-CAt*-l‘V» ad. In a dogmatical manner. 
Dpo-MAT'i-CAi^-Nfi8S» n- auality of being dogmatical. 
D5 g-MA-t1”cian,* (abg-ma-tlsh'an) n, A dogmatist. Q«. 
Rev. [R.] 

OpG-MATOcs,* tt. vL The science or art of teaching; dog- 
matic or doctrinal theology. Month. Rev, 

DftG'MA-Tt^M, tt. Positiveness in opinion. Burke. 
DdG'MA-TlsT, n. One of a sect of ancient physicians; a 
dogmatical teacher ; a dogroatizer. 

D6G'M4k-TlZB, V. n. [i. dogmatized: pp. doovatizikO; 
DooMATicso.] To teach dogmatically; to assert posi- 
tively. 

D6g'ma-tTz-£R, tt. One who dogmatizes. 
D5 g'mvtp-RV»* «• Dogmatical. Fo. Qit. Bn. [ii ] 
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DOo'ROfl, n. The flower of the brier. Derham, 

n, pU Andirons j flre-irons ; fire-dogs. Perry, 
D6a^9>BlinSy* «. A perennial plant, having pale pink 
flowers. Farm,EiMp, 

a. A plant. Bwth, 

D6s*p'fiAR, ; pL The comers of the leaf 

of a book turned down, jirbuthnot, 

Ddo*9^£AR,* V. a. To turn down In dog's-ears. Smart. 
J>&o* 9 '>FfiN-if n, A plant or we^ ; c(Mm-carooml}e. 
Farm, Ewy. 

D5s*f'-OBX8S,* n. A plant ; the wheat-grass. Booik, 
Ddo^sHlP,* a. Ourahip , the quality of a dog. Johnson, 
D6q'sIck, a. Sick as a dog. DyePs Dry Dttaier, 
Dde'8KlN,a. Made of the skin of a dog. Thtlsr. 
Dda^-SLtf£p, n. Pretended sleep. Addtson. 

Ddo*f'-M£AT, a. The meat or food of doga| refiisej vile 
meat or food. Dryden, lAsh. 

D6o’^M£E'cv-Ry,* »• An herb; a species of mercury. 
Ddo’^^s-RijE,* «. A plant. Smart, f<^c. 

Ddo’y-TiiL,* n, A sort of grass, called also goUroeed, P, 
DdQ'rSTiE. n. The star Sirius or Canicula, the brightest 
fixed star in the firmament, which gives the name to the 
dog-days. [Booth, 

D6a*§'-T6NOUE,* (dSgz'tiing) n, A plant ; hound’s-tongue. 
D6o'TAiir-ORlS8,* n. A species of grass. PrUangton. 
Dda'-TddTH, a.,- pL ode^-TilfiTH. A sharp-pointed hu- 
man tooth, cdled also an eye-tooth. [Booth, 

D5G'-.T66TH-VI'0“t*fiT,* a. A species of yellow violet. 
D 60 '-TalcK, a. An ill turn ; snrly treatment. Dryden, 
Ode^-TR^T, a. A gentle trot, like that of a dog. Hudtbnu, 
D6g'-VAne,* n, {JTauL) A smatl^ light vane, formed by a 
piece of packthread and some slices of cork stuck full of | 
feathers, placed on the windward side of the quarter- 
deck. Hamilton. 

D6e'-VI'9-L£T,* s. A blue violet, not fragrant. Booth, 

D6e '-W atch,* (dSg'wbch) n, (Hard.) A watch of two 
hours. Booth, 

D6G'-w£A-Ry, a. Tired as a dog. Shak, 

D6g'-wood, (ddg'wfid) n, A tree or shrub of several va- 
rieties ; a species of rbus or comus. 

DoI'lv, n, A species of woollen stuflT, so called from the 
name of the first maker: — a sm.nli napkin placed with 
wine and fruit on table after dinner. 

Dd'iNO, n. ; pL Thinm done ; events ; transac- 

tions ; feats ; actions, good or oad ; stir ; bustle ; tumult. 
DoIt, a. [dvft, O.] A small Dutch copper coin, valued at 
about a quarter of a cent Shak, 

DoIt'kIh,* a. A small Dutch copper coin ; a doit. Tomltns. 
Do-lAb'rj-form,* a. (BoL) Formed as on axe or hatchet. 

P • Cyc, 

Dolce^* (dSl'cbS) [It.] (Mus,) Noting a soft and agreea- 
Me manner. Crahb, [dolce. C^abb. 

Dolcmmbnte* (d5l'cha-m«n-ta) [It.] (Mus,) Same as 
Ddl.E, a. Act of distribution or dealing , any thing dealt 
out , provision or money given in chanty , portion ; lot; 
a pile of ore. [doh^, L.] (Drief , sorrow. Muton.] 

D5l£, V. a. [i DousD ; pp. nouao, oolco.] To deal out ; to 
distribute. 

D$LE'-Fl8H,* a. That portion of the fish caught in the 
North Seas which the fisbermen receive for their allow- 
ance. Crabb, [piteous ; wofril ; rueful ; sad. 

DdLE'rOl., a, Sorrowfiil ; dismal ; melancholy ; afflicted , 
DdLE'Ffil.-LV', ed. In a doleful manner , som>wfuIly. 
DdLE'FfiL. B£sa, a. Sorrow ; melancholy ; dismalness. 
D5LE'-M£AD'dw,* a. A meadow in which several persons 
have a share. Ash, 

tp6'i.ipwT, a, [dolensj L,] SorrowAiL Chalmers, 
D6L'¥-RiTE,* a. (Mm,) A species of trap-rock, composed 
of angite and felspar. LyeU, 

D5x.£'s6me, (dai'svm) a. Melancholy; doleful. Pope. 
DotrE^a^ME-LY, (dffl'sum-l^) od. In a dolesome manner. 
DdLE'aAME-Hftafl, (ddl'sum-nas) n. Gloom; melancholy. 
D6 l'}-eh0s,*». [<^.] (Bit.) The coobage or cowitch plant. 
Hamilton. 

D6i«-1-£H0'R98,* sl [doXtxoipof.] Literally, long^iled ; 

af^ied to a verse having a i^undant syllable. Crabb. 
DdL'i-MAN,* s. A long kind of vest worn by the Turks. 

D6'-l(t-t1.e, a. One who performs IHtle. Bp. tUohardson, 
Dfti.L, n. [eontmetion et Dorothy,] A girl’s puppet or baby. 
DdL^LfR, a. [dal^ D.] A silver coin of Germany, Hol- 
land, Spain, the tmbM States, Mexico, kt. Value of the 
United StatM d<rflar, 100 cenu, or a little more than four 
shilling sterling. 

1>5l'x^h,* a. A robe formerly given W the Grind Seigntn* 
to the Janixaries on tho first <uy of Ramadan. Orsb<*. 
DdL'Q^mlTEA m. (Mn.) A apeeioa of limestone containing 
magnesia. tyeO, 

Dd'L^R, [dOOpr, «. IT. P. J.F.Jd.X. am,/ d«l'or» 

JSnbeA] n, [dalsr, L.] Fain ; pang; gHef; sorrow ; eom- 
p lat mu 

a, Prodneing pain. Wkdakar, 
DdJL-<^B)fF'|0, a. Cauaing grief or pain. Map. 
DdJ>^RlF'|*C 4 J:«,a. Canibig pain or sorrow. Coduoasn, [E.] 


DdL'p-RlTE,* a. (JWwi.) A variety of tra|MOok. Seudamerth 
D6l-q~ji6' 86.* [It.] (Mue.) Noting a soil and patbetlc 
manner. Crahb, [HaU. 

DOl'q-rovs, a. Sorrowfiil; dolefiil; dismal: painfiil. Bp. 
D6Zi^^bo08-ly, od. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. Bale, 
DdL'p-RO08-NE8s,* ft. Boitowfulness. Brahde, 

DdL'PHlE, n, [ds^Ata, L.j The name of a cetaceous fish 
or mammal, of an oblong body, and a narrow, sharp 
snout, that preys upon other fish : — applied also to the 
eoryphsena or earyphene^ remarkable for the beauty of Us 
colors when dying. 

D6L.'FHfN-fiT,* a. A female dolphin. Smart, 
D6L'PHDi-PLlf,* a. An insect of the aphis tribe, destruc- 
tive to beans. Farm, Eney, 

D5lt, a. A heavv, stupid fellow ; a blockhead. 
tpdLT, p. n. To Behave foolishly. Hew Cuotovu 
DdLT'tSH, a. Stupid ; mean ; dull. Bale, 

D5x.T'J8H-lv»* ad. In a doltish manner ; stupidly. Bailey, 
DdLT'lSH-Nfiss, a. Folly; stupidity. Sidney. 

DdM, a. [Sax.] Power ; dominion. — It is found only In com- 
position ; as, kingdom^ dukedom, earidom. — duality ; state ; 
condition : as, .^vsdom. fFhiter, 

Ddx,* a. [domtaus, L.] A title, In the middle ages, given 
to the pope, and afterwards to Roman Catholic dignitaries 
and some monastic orders ; supposed to be equivalent to 
the dim of the Spaniards. Brande. 
tD6M'VBLE,a. Tamable. Co«Aeritia. 
tDdM'A'‘BLE-NfiS8.* a. State of being tamable. SeotL 
tpdx'AOE,* a. Subiugstfon. Hobbes. 

Dq-mAin', (d^-man'; n. [doauitae, Fr.] Dominion; empire; 
possession , estate , the land about a mansion-house oc- 
cupied by the owner. — (Eng. law) That portion of the ler- 
ntorial possessions of a lord which he retains in his own 
occupation; demesne. 

Do'hai<, a. (Astrol) Relating to a house. Addison. [Cyc 
Do-mA'nj-al,* a. Relating to domains or landed estates. P 
Dome, a. [daJae, Fr.] (.dreA.) A spherical or concave ceiling 
over a circular or polygonal building; a hemispliencal 
arch or cupola ; a huilaing , a house. DO'* “ There is a 
strong lu-opensity, particularly in the people of London, 
to pronounce this word so as to rhyme with room • but 
this is contrary to all our dictionaries.” Walker, 

D5med,* (d5ma) 0 . Havmgadome. P.Mag, 

DdMES'DAY, (ddmz'da) a. See Doomsdav. 

DdME^-8HAPE D,* (-shapt) a. Formed like a dome. Buckland, 
^dME^'XAN, (ddmz'mtin)n. A Judge ^ doomsman. Wtdtffe. 
Dq-m£8'T}c, a. A servant, or one who is hired or employed, 
and who resides in the house or family a sort of 
American cotton cloth. 

I><>-M&8'T)C, a, [domesticusf L.1 Belonging to the bouse ; 
private , done at home , inhabitiiig the house ; not wild , 
belongingto one’s country or home ; not foreign , intestine. 
Dq-m£s^T|-cAI*, o. Same as dome«tu;. Horter. [R.1 
D^M£s'Tj-CAL-LY, ad. In relation to domestic aliairs. 
tDv-Mfis'Ti-c^KT, a. Belonging to the same family. Sor 
E. Derxng. 

Dp-x£s'T|-cAte, V. a. [t. domkbtioated ; pp, domeiticat- 
lao, DOMBiTiOATED.] To make domestic; to foraUianze , 
to render, as it were, of the same family. 
D9-Mfis-Tj-cA'TlpN,*H. The act of domesticating. Names. 
D6-M?8-Tl9'|-Ty,* n. Domestic life or habits. Qit. Jlev, 
DOm'^tt,* n. A plain ctutb, of which the warp is cotton 
and the weft woollen. Booth. 

D^M'|-Ci^L,* a. Relating to or shaped like a dome. Loudon. 
D6m'}-cIle, n. [domietUum, L. ; dormeUe, Fr.] A house ; a 
residence ; an abode. 

D6x'|-c1i.e,* V. a. [i. domiciled; pp. domicilieo, domi- 
ciled.] To domesticate; to est^liab the residence of. 
Talfowrd. 

D6M-f-cfL'lA-RY, (dSm-^n'yf-r^ a. Relating to an abode ; 
intruding into private houses. Burke, 

D&M-|-C1X/|-ATE, V. S. [i. DOMICILIATED ; pp. DOMIOILIAl 

ISO, DOMICILIATED.] To rcuder domexic ; to domesticate. 

; fD&M'l-Fi^, v. a. [dami/leo, L.] To tame; to divide into 
bouses. 

D6M*f-Nh,* n. [L.] (Law) A title given to honorable 
women who anciently, in their own right, held a barony. 
Crabb. 

Ddx'i-if abob,* I n. Predominance ; aseendency ; rule ; 
Dttx' 1 -N.^if-cy,* j authority. CA. Ob. [r.] 

DdM'l-EABT, a. [dominane, h,] Predominant; presiding; 
prevailing. MiUon. Qu. Am. ** This word is getting into 
general use.” Ee, Bee. 

Dom'i-nabt,* n. (Mue.) That sound which makes a fifth 
to a final. Crabb, 

D5M'|-ir Ate, «. n. To predominate. Dryden, [r*] 
DfrX'l-NATE, V, a. To govern ; to rule. TSaies. 
Ddx-i-irA^TipN, n. Power ; dominion ; t 3 rrBnny. 
D5 m'I-i«VT1vb, a. Iinperions ; goveminf. Samife, [b.] 
D6iri-Nd-TQR^ n. [L.] The preeiding or predominant 
power or Infiuenoe ; a i^emor ; a ruler. Donna, 
DOX'l-mp,* a. [damkmta, L.] A cant term for a fchool- 
master i a teacher. Loaka. 

D6x-|-irE£E%«.a. [damimar,tL] [i noxiERBaROjiip.noM- 
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Utiiftino, oolfiifxiiixi>.] To role in an insolent, over- { 


bearfngi or haughty manner \ to lord ; to swell } to bluster 
DdM-f-N£fiR', V. 0. To govern. Walpole. [R.] 
DdM[-i-N£CR^{NO,‘^ n. a. Ruling with insolence ; governing. 
Dp-MlR^l-O^Ly a. PTotingthe lord’s day or Sunday j per- ! 


Dp-MlR^l-O^Ly a. Nbtingthe Lord’s day or Sunday j per- 
taining to the Lord. Dommtco/ letter, a letter (one of the 
first seven in the alphabet) which represents Sunday in 
almanacs. 

DQ-JR1n'|-cAL) n. The Lord’s day. Hammond, [r.] 

Dp-MlN'i-CjjLN,* n. A friar of the order of St. Dominic. 

Dq-mIn'i-c^iN,* a. Belonging to SL Dominic. MiUon, 

D5m')-nir,‘'' n. A term vulgariy applied to a schoolmaster 
in Scotland. Jamieson. See Do mi ns. 

Dp-MlN'ipw, (do-mln^yyn) n. Sovereign authority ; rule ; 
empire ; reign , strength ; force ; power ; right of posses- 
sion or use J territory ; region : district. 

D6m'1-n 5, a. [It.] pi. d 6 m' 1 -no§. A hood worn by can- 
ons of a cathedral , a woman’s mourning vest ; a masquer- 
ade garment ; a g^e. 

D6Mf n. [JL] pi. i)5jif^/-jv7. Master ; sir: —a title 
anciently ^ven to a clergyman, gentleman, or lord of a 
manor. Jtsh. 

D6 n, fi. [domtniur, L.] A Spanish title, formerly given only 
to noblemen, but now of general application: — used in 
ludicrous or familiar style for a person of wealth or im- 
portance. 

Don, V. a, [To do on,] To put on ; to invest with. Shak. 
ft^rThis word, said by Johnson, to be obsolete, is, accord- 
ing to Brockett, in common use in tile north of England. 

D6’N4 l-RV, a. [donarium, L.] A thing given to sacred uses. 

Dp-NA^TipN, n. [donatio, L.J The net of giving , the thing 
given : gift , present , benefaction , the grant by which 
any thing is given. [je-t/t 

D6N'^-Tt!^M,* n. The tenets of the Donatists. Jlbp. fVhit- 

D6N'i^-Tl8T,*n, A follower of Donatus, a theologian of the 
fourth century. Hooker. 

D6 n-^-tIs'T|-c^l,* a. Pertaining to the Donatists. Fuller. 

Don'a-tTve, [dSn^a-tlv, fV. P. J. E. F. Jo. Sm.i d5'na-tlv, 
S. K. Wb.] n. A gift ; a iargess ; a present , a benefice given 
by a patron without presentation to the bishop, or institu-, 
tion or induction by his order. 

D6N'A-TfVE,* o. Vested or vesting by donation. Smart. 

D6N'4i-Tp-Ry,* n. (ScotcAtate) A person on whom the king 
bestows his right to any forfeiture that has falien to the 
crown. Crabb. 

Dd^yAx.* n. [L.] A bivalve shell-fish. ScoU. 

D^ne, (a&n)|i. from Do. See Do.*— > When done is used in 
the sense or agreed, in concluding a bargain or wager, 
Johnson, and some other lexicographers, call it an inter- 

i jectian. In such cases, it is used ellipticaliy for It is done. 
l56NE,(dQn) The old iT^/lnttir<! of Do. Spenser. [dys. 
>6 -n££’, n. One to whom a donation is made. SirJiS. San- 
D6'n|-0m,* n. (Ckem.) A metal lately discovered in the da- 
vidsonite. 

D6 n'jpn, (dfin'Jvn) n. [corrupted to dungeon.] A keep for 
prisoners in the middle of a feudal castle. See Dungeon. 
Don'ki^Y,* n. A childish word for an ass. Qu. Rev. 

D6y* n. [It.; doha,&p,, a woman, a lady.] The Span- 
ish title for luy. Qu. Rev. 

D6N’N^T,n. An idle fellow. Oranger. [North of England.] 
D5 'noe, m. [dono, L.] One who gives, or makes a donation. 
D0 n' 8I1|P, n. Quality of a gentleman or knight. Hudibras. 
DdN'ZJ^L, n. [dontello, IL] A page ; a servant an esquire. 
Ddd^DLE, n. A trifler : a simple fellow. 

D6d'DLE-SXcK,« %, A provincial name of the Scotch bag- 
pipe. Sir O, Head. 
tPddLE, (ddl) n. Dole, denser. 

Ddd'LVj* n. A sort of easy palanquin for conveying the 
sick. Qrakb, 

D65ii, «. 0. [i. doomed; pp. dooming, doomed.] To con- 
demn ; to pronounce condemnation upon any , to send to 


demn ; to pronounce condemnation upon any , to send to 
punishment judicially or authoritatively ; to destine. [To 
tax by estimate or at discretion. — New England. Ptde- 


tax by estimate or at discretion. 


D66m, n. Judicial sentence; judgment; the final judg- D6'sfS,n. [J^onj.] A dose. Dr. Jackson, vb,.] 
ment; condemnation; stale to which one is destined; DQ-s6L'Q-<jiy,* n. A treatise on doses of medicim 
fate ; destiny ; lot ; ruin ; destruction. hotkam. 

D66m*A 9E,* ». A fine or penalty. Laws of JVVis Hampshire. D68B,* e, a. To attack with the horn ; to toes. Fam 

tpd^M'pOL, A, Full of destruction. Drayton. [Local, England.] „ R 

D66m9'd1y, a. The day of fingl judgment. DOs'ser, w. [dossier, Fr.] A basket ; a pannier. Mf. 

D6dM8'0AY>BoOK, (-bttk) a. A book made by order of See Doused a . nn, 

WlllTam the Conqueror, in which the extent and limits D6 s’s|L, a. [ds«Z. old Fr.] ^ 

of the lands of England were registered. Camden. lump of Unt, to Iw laid on » «««• 

D06Mg'MAN,a. A jJdge. BeeDoMisMAN. Dost, (dfist) [dfi.^ ^ Z 

D6or, (d6r) a. The entrance of a house ; the gate that closes pronounced dbst.] v. The second person s ng. m 
and opens the entrance ; entrance ; portal ; passage j av- See Do. 

enue. » » r . ^ ^ ^ ^ period. 

DdOR'-OJUB, M. The firame In which the door is enclosed. Ddx, e. a . dotted ; pp dotting, dotted.] o ma 
tpftoR'wa, (aAr'jng) a. A door-case. MiUan. specks, -w"** 

D6or'-P 58T, nl The post of a door. husband. Qartk. 
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DdOR'-SYLL,*^ n. A piece of timber at the foot of a door ; 
threshold. Johnson. 

DdOR^STBAD, a. Entrance or place of a door* WarburUnu 
DdQ'URT, (dofc^et) a. See Doosxt. 

D5r, e. a. Bee lioaa. 

Dor,’ a. The clock-beetle ; a buzzing insect that flies In the 
night. Crabb, 

Dq-ra'i>6,* a. [Sp., gilt] A large, voracious, beautlAu 
fish, of the spinous kind ; sword-fish : — a southern con- 
stellation. Scott. 

D6-r££/ orDS'RfiE, [dd-rS', Jo. m. Todd; da'r«,Sm.] n. 
[doriie, Fr.] A fiah having yellow or gilt aides, commonly 
called John Dory. 

Dd'Rf-bN,* n. A native of Doris. P. Cyc. 

DS'rj-an, a. [dorien, Fr.l Relating to Doris orDoria ; Doric. 
DQr'jc, a. Relating to Doris; noting the most ancient of 
the Grecian orders of architecture, invented by the Do- 
rians. 

Dfta'i-cl^M, a. A Doric phrase or idiom. Boyle. 

Dq'Rli^M,* a. Same as Doncism. 

Dor'm^n^Y) a. Quiescence ; sleep. Sp. Horsley. 
Dor'm^nt, a. [dormant, Fr.] Being asleep or in a sleeping 
posture ; sleeping ; quiescent ; not enforced ; private ; 
not public ; concealed ; not divulged ; leaning. 
Doe'm^lNT, a. A large beam ; a sleeper , dormer. Fairfax. 
Dor'MRR, n. (.dreh.) A large beam ; a dormant : — a win- 
dow set in the roof or sloping side of a bouse. Francis. 
D6r'm?r-W1n'd5w,* n. (Arch.) A window made in the 
roof of a house. Smart 

Dor'mi-tIv]^, a. [domuo, L.] (Jlfsd.) A soporific medi- 
cine , an opiate. 

DdR'Mi-TlVE,’ a. Causing sleep ; somniferous. Perry. 
Dor'm}-tp-rv, a. A large sleeping apartment capable of 
containing many beds , a place to sleep in. Bp. Hall. A 
I burial-place. Ayliffe. 

\ Dor'moOse, n. A small animal which passes a large part 
j of the winter in a state of torpor. 

Dorn, n. [dorn^ Germ.] A fish , the thornback. 

Dor'nqc, or D6r'nic, n. A stout, figured iinen cloth; also 
linsey-woolsey. 

fDoRP, n. [dorp, TeuL] A small village. Dnjden. 
tDoRR, t>. 0, [tor, TeuL] To deafen or stupefy with noise 
Hales. 

Dorr, a. A buzzing insect ; the clock-beetle. See Doa. 
Browne. 

DbRR'B££-TLE,* n. A buzzing insect ; the dorr. OoUlsmith. 
tDoRK'j^R, n. A drone. Robinson. 

DoRK'FL¥,’n. An insect; the cockchafer. Milton. 
Dorr'hAwk,* a. A bird ; called also the goatsucker. Pen- 
nant, 

D5r'eock,» n. A stout, figured linen, made at Dorrock, in 
Scotland, and used for table-cloths, &c. W. Eney. 
Dob's^lL, a. Belonging to or growing on the back. 
fDoR'SijLLE,* n. A kind of old tapestry; dorsel. Ash, 
fDoRSE, a, A canopy. Sutton. 

Dor'sbl. a. [dorsaie, L.] A pannier for a beast of burden, 
Scott. A kind of woollen stuff, a nch canopy ; the cur- 
tain of a chair of state. Ash. 

Dor's^r, a. A pannier ; a dorsel. Beaum. ^ FI 
Dor-si-brXn'jOHI-Ate,’ a. (Enu) An order of annelli- 
dans or red-blooded worms. Brands. 

Dor-sIf'^r-oOs, I ( [dorsum fero, L.] 1 (BoU) Bearing 

Dor-sTp'^-RoOs, I I [dorsum parto, L.] J or producing 

seeds on the back of the leaves. 

D6s{'svm, a. [L.] The back, a ridge of a hill. Walton. 
tpoRT'VRE, (dortour) a. A dormitory. Bacon. 

Do'RV, a. A fish. ^ Dobes. 

D5'Ey,’ ?». The name of a small boat. Ch. Brown. 

DdSE, a, [Unif.] That which is given at one time, as a 
ouantity of medicine ; any thing nauseous, or given as a 
dose. 

Dose, r. a, [u dobed ; pp. dohno, dosed.] To proportion 
a medicine properly , to give physic or any thing nau- 
seous. 

D6'sfS, n. [Jiffij.] A dose. Dr. Jackson. [R.] 
Dp-sdL'Q-^y,* a. A treatise on doses of medicine. Jcois- 
hotham. „ _ 

D68B,* V. a. To attack with the horn ; to toes. Farm. Eney. 

[Local, England.] ^ , » r 

DSs's^R, a. [dossier, Fr.] A basket ; a pannier. B. Jonson. 

D6B^sih,^Ulosil. old Fr.] (Med.) i^ledget ; a nodule or 
lump of Unt, to he laid on a sore. Wisen^ 

Dost, (dfist) [dJist, & W. P. F. Jo. K. Sm.*— sometime 

S ronounced dM.] v. The second person smg. from Do, 
ee Do. . . 

D6t, a. A small point or spot ; a period. 

D6t, V. a. dotted ; pp dotting, dotted.] To mark with 
specks. Burke. 

D6t, V. n. To make dots, spots, or points. 

DS’taoe, a. Imbecility of mind ; excessive fondness. 
Dd'TAL, a. [dotaUs, L.] Given as a portion or do wen — 
DouU property, (Law) prop^ which a wlfb brings lo a 
husband. Gfortk. 
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tpo'TiiRT,* H. A doter j a dotard- SkoL 

Dd'T^ED, n. One whose intellect is impaired by age. 

Dd'TARD-JLT, od. Like a dotard ; stupid. Mor 4 . 

Dq-ta'tiqn, a. [dhtatuf, L.] Act of endowing *« im endow- 
ment 

1>5t£. e. a. [i DOTBo } pp. DofiKo, DOT*D.] To exhibit the 
weakness of age. passion, or fondness; to be in loue to 
extremity.— • 7b dots upon, to regard with excessive fond- 
ness. 

fDdT^i^D, s. Stupid. Aisassr. 

D5T^]pa. a. One who dotes or dotes upon. 

tDdTES,-**. [L.! pL Natural endowments. S. Jmson. 

bdTH* (dath) fdSth, & fr^^F Sm.f doth, ITk.] «. The 
third person nngutar from Do. See Do. 

D5T'|Na,* p. a. Fond to excess . foolishly or weakly fond. 

D6T'iir<J-LV, ad. With excessive fondness or weakness. 

DdT^iNci-Nfiss,* a. Childishness ; excessive fondness. 
Scott. 

Ddx'lsH,* a. Childishly fond ; weak ; stupid. SeotL 

PdT'T^RD, a. A tree kept low by cutting. Bae^ 

DdT'Tipp,* p. a. Marked with spots ; spotted. 

DdT^TiB-£L, a. A bird of various species ; a foolish bird. 

D 6 u- 4 .-NiiR'^ (dO-eTttOr') a. [doaaaisr, Fr.J An <^cer of 
customs, Chraf. 

DoOb'le, (dab'bl) a. [dovMs, Fr.l Two of a sort ; being 
in pairs ; twice as much , twofold ; of two kinds ; two 
in number ; having the power of two , deceitful , acting 
two parts. 

DoOb^le, (dab^O ad. Twice over ; doubly. Swift. Double 
is much used in composition, generally for doubly^ two 
ways or twofold. 

DoOb'LE, (dfib'bl) V. a. n. DOUBLKO ; m. ooubliko, 
nouBLKo.] To make double ; to enlarge by addition of 
the same quantity ; to have twice the quantity ; to re- 
peat ; to add one to another ; to fold ; to pass round a 
headland. 


DoOb'l.£. (dQb'bl) V. n. To increase to twice the quantity ; 
to turn bfu^k, or wind in running ; to play tricks , to use 
sleights. 

DoOb^le, (dub'bl) a. Twice the quantity or number, a 
turn in running; a trick ; a shifl; a counterpart, as his 
or herdoaMs. 

DoOb'le-bXr'R^LLED,* (dub'bl-WlrV^ld) o. Having two 
barrels. Ed. Rev, 

DoOb^LB-bIt^INO, a. Biting or cutting on either side. 

DoOb^le-bOt'toneo, (ddb'bl-b&t^tnd) a. Having two 
rows of buttons. (Toy. 

DoOB-LE-€HXRgE^ (ddb-bl-chlifj') V. a. To charge or in- 
trust with a double proportion. Shak. 

DoOb^LE-DSaIi^i^r, a. A deceitful, insidious person. 

DodB'LE»D£AL'|Ne, a. Artifice , dissimulation ; deceit , 
duplicity ; deception ; fraud. Shak. 

Do0b-LE~d1Fb^, V. a. To dye twice over. Dryden. 

t>OOB-LB-£D9Eo', (dfib-bl-£djd') a. Having two edges. 

DouBLR-ELNTENDREy (dd'bl-kn-tXn'dr) a. [double enr 
tsacs, Fr.] A phrase with a double meaning, the more 
bidden being often an indelicate one. 

DoOB-LE-EfEP^Cddb-bl-IdO 0* Of deceitful aspect. Spen- 


DofiB-LE-7lCED', (dSb-bl-fastOo. With twoftices. MUton. 

DoDb'le-7L5^^«be]>,* (dab'bl-flKfiV<^) a. Having a 
double llower. Smith. 

DoOb-ub^formbd^, (d&b-M-ftfnndOa. Having two forms. 

Do0B'i.E-750TVT'gD, a. Having two sources. MUon. 

DoOb^LE-frDnt'^d,* (diib'bl-fr&nt' 9 d)a. Having a double 
front. Moore. 

Do&B-LE-elLD'. V. a. To gild with double coating. 

DoOb^le>hAnd^1&d, a. Having two hands. OUutviUe. 

Dofis'LE-HfiAD^i^D, (dfib'bl-hdd'^d) a. Having two heads. 

DofiB'l.B>BBiiiBT^9U, a. Having a false heart. Sandyt. 

Do0B-lJE~Lr&CK% V. a. To lock or fasten twice. Tatter. 

DoDB'I<E--lc£AJfOpt€l, a. Having two meanings. Shak. 

DoOB'LE-MlHiygO, a. Unsettled ; undetermined. James. 

DofiB-JLrE-Md&FHEo', (ddb-bl-mhfithdO a. Having two 
mooths;. 

PotlB'LB-irlT'VBBD, (dfib'U-iifit'yyrd) a. Having a two- 
fold nature. Towag. 

BoOB^LE-irfisa, fdob'bl-nlls) a. State of being double. 

Do0B-l.E-PL£A',(dfib-bl-pldO n. {Law) A plea in which a 
defendant alletM for himself two several matters inde- 
pendent of each other, either of which is sulliGient in bar 
of the plaintiir*s action. 

DofiB^LE-OUAB'BgL, (dBb'U-kwSr'rel) a. (Ei^. law) A 
eomptaint made by a clerk to the arcnbishop of the prov- 
ince, against an inferior ordinary, for deiayuig JoatiM in 
aomo occtesiastlcal matter. CowoL 

DoOB'LgB, (d&b'blgr) a. One who douMes. 

DoOb-LMBAdB', ?dttb4il-«hid0 a. a. To dooble the 
aatnrai darkness of the place. MiUoa, 

DoOB^LMBlN^iKa, a. Shining with doable lustre. Sid- 

vSSlf'vl^’Tf (dfibOgt) n. A man*a garment that fiMda dose 
round the body; n wai 0 iooot.>-/i. wyvMLmn. Tho 
same numbor on both dice ; a pair. i 


DoOb'le-tSnoued'. (dab'bRangd') a. Oeceitfol. 1 Tint 
DoOb'L|N0 , ft. Act of making double ; a trick 3 a shift. 
DofiB'L}NG>NllL,v n. A nail used to fosten the lining of 
the gun ports in a ship. .Ssk. 

DoOb-l6on', (diSb-18n^) n. [doubtoUf Fr. ; doblan, Sp.] A 
Spanish coin, being double the value of the pistole. 
DoOB'lv, (dab'bl?) ad. Twice ; twofold ; deceitfully. 
D50bt, (dbfit) V. n. [doubter^ old Fr.J [t. doubtbd ; pp. 
DOUBTiao, DOUBTED.] To questlon ; to be in uncertainty ^ 
to fear ; to suspect , to hesitate ; to demur , to waver. 
DdOBT, (dbfit) V. a. To hold questionable ; to think un- 
certain ; to question ; to fear ; to suspect ; to distrust. 
D50bt, (dbfit) n. UnseUled state of mind or opinion , un- 
certainty of mind ; suspense ; hesitation ; question , scru- 
ple ; perplexity ; irresolution ; suspicion. 

DoObt'^-ble, (dbdt'a-bl) a. That may be donbted. 
D50 bt'eR. (dout'^r) b. One who doubts. 

D50bt'f0l, (daat'fiil) a. Full of doubts; dubious; am- 
biguous ; obscure ; questionable ; uncertain ; equivocal ; 
precarious. 

DoOBT'FOL-l.ir, (dbfit'ffil-l?) ad. With doubt ; dubiously. 
D50 bt'f0l-n£s 8, (dbfit'ffil-iiSs) n. Doubt , suspense. 
D5fiBT'|N0, (ddCit'tng) B. Scruple ; hesitation. 
D50 bt'|NO,* (dbfit'ing) p. a. Cherishing douht; hesi- 
tating. 

DoObt'|N 0 -x.v, (dbOt'ing-le) ad. In a doubting manner. 
DoOBT'Lgss, (dofit'l?8) a. Free from doubt or fear. 
DoOBT'Lgsa, (dd(lt'l?s) ad. Without doubt; unquestionably. 
DbOBT'Liss-LY, (ddiit'l^s-l?) ad. Unquestionably. 

Douc,* B. A monkey found in Cochin-China. Smellte. 
iDbu'cgD, (dd's?d) B. [doueetf Fr.J A musical insfrument. 
Chaucer. 

tD6u'c¥T, (d&'8?t) n. [doueetf Fr.J A little custard. Cot^ 
grave. 

DoO'cetb, b. pL See Dowckts. 

Douceur^ (dd-siir') [dd-sur', Sm. ; dd-skhr', Jo. ; dd'sar', 
K. f dd'sar\ Motor.] n. [Fr.J Sweetness ; a lure , n 
present , a bribe. 

Douche,* (dfiah) b. [Fr.l A Jet or current of water directed 
upon some part of the body. Brande. 

D6 u-cIne',*b. [Fr.] (j9rch.) An ornament in a cornice. Oadd. 
DoDck'bb. (dak'?r) n. A bird that dips in the water. Ray. 
Dough, (d5) n. Paste of bread, cake, or pies, yet un- 
baked. 

DduGH'BiKED, (dS'bakt) a. Unfinished ; soft. Donne, 
Dough'-fAced,* (dd'fast) o. Cowardly; weakly pliable. 
Randolph. 

DouGH'KNeAi>-£D, (d5'ned-?d) a. Soft; capable of being 
kneaded like dough. MUton. 

Dough'nOt,* (dd'nut) n. A piece of pastry fried or boiled 
in lard. Parkes. 

D50oH'Ti-Ly,* (dbfi'l?-!?) ad. Inn doughty manner. Fox. 
DbOoil'Ti-NfisR, (rtda't9-n88) B. Valor; bravery. 
DoOgh'tv, (ddfi'te) a. Brave; valiant, noble; able • 
strong. — Now chiefly used ironically. 
DoOoH'TY-HAND-i^D,* o. Powerful ; strong. Shak. 
Douoh'Yj (dO'9) a. Soft like dough , soft. Shak, 

Doum,* n. An African plant or tree. Hamilton. 

DoOse, V. a. [Svaif.] fu oouiED;pp. dousiso, dousbd ] 
To put overhead suddenly in the water. — (ATant.) To 
lower or slacken suddenly, as the sails. 

DoObe, V. n. To fiill suddenly into the water. Hudibras, 
DdCsE, V. a. To strike. See Dowsb. 
tDbOr. V. a. [To do out.] To put out. Shak. 
fDbOT'gR, B. An extinguisher for a candle. Ray. 

Doux,* (dd) a. [Fr.] {Mus.) Noting a soft and swe« t 
manner. Crabb, 

DbvE, (dSv) B. A species of pigeon ; a domesticated er 
tame pigeon. 

D6 ve'-Cot, (dfiv'kUO «• A cage for doves or pigeons. 
DfrvE'-DRAwN,* a. Drawn by doves. Shak. 
DOv£'-E?£D,* (dfiv'Id) a. Having eyes like tboae of a 
dove. Fenton, 

DfrvE'-HbOsE, (dav'bbfis) B. A house or cage for doves. 
DdvE'LgT,* 71. A little dove ; a young dove. Booth, 
D6 ve'i.Iee, (dQv'lIk) a. BeseronUng a dove. MUton, 
DdvEf'FOOT,* (dfivz'flit) B. A species of geranium. 
Smart, 


DbvE'BHlP, n. The quality of a dove. Bp, ffaU, 
D6ve'tAil, (diiv'Ul; n. A joint used by carpenters, formed 
by shaping the extremity of one board like a dove’s tail 
spread, to be let into a corresponding indentation of an- 
other board, so as to loin them. 

DOVE'tAIL,* V. a, [i, DOTaTXILXD; pp, DOVRTAIUItG, 

DovxTstLSD.] To Join eompietely by means of dova* 
tails. Loudon, 

DfrvE'TAiLED, (dtiv't£ld) 0 . Fastened In a dovetail way. 
DftVE'TiiL-|jfG,* n. The nmttod of Joiaiof by dove- 
tails. Jtoh, 

Dfrv'ftiH, a. Having the tonocenee of a dove. [B^l 
Dbi^.* a. A large Arabian boat. Ed, Rov, 

Db^'VBXiE, a. Entitled to dowor ; that may bo endowed 
DbW'^-^EB, n, [douairtiro, Fr.l A widow posoaoead of a 
dower from a deoeaebd huaband; a widow who has 
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property of bar own brought by her to her buaband, and 
MtUed on benelf aftor bi« decease j a widow lady 

n* pU Tbe teeiicles of a bart or eti^. H. Jon- 

ootu 

D5<lr^DV« n* An awkward, ilMreseed woman. Shak. 
P(S^^DV, 0 . Awkward and ill<dres»ed. Oay. 
Pd^'DV-ISH,* a. Like a dowdy j awkward j Ul>dre«eed. 

jp5w']gL,* n. A pin of wood or iron used fbr fastening 
pieces of timber together, or tor connecting the Joints of 
boards, or the fellies of wheels. Francis. 

D5>V'^L,*», a. [t. DO WELLS D } pp.DOWSLLinO, DO WELLED.] 

To ftuiten with pins of iron or wood, to unite with 
tenons. London. 

(ddh'^r) n, {douatrty Fr.] (/^le) The portion 
which a widow has of the lands and teii'^ments of her 
husband afler his decease ; that whicii a wife brings to 
her husband in marnage. 

Do^'$RED, (ddh^^rd) a. Having a dower. Skak. 
P^|^1^b-l4s 8, a. Wanting a fortune j unportioned. 

n. A marriage portion brought by a wife to 
her husband : dower. See Dower. 
pdi^'L4.8f n. A coarse Irish linen fur shirts. 

i Db^LE, a. A feather. SAak. 

ib^N, n. Danish.] Soft feathers ; soft wool, or 

tender hair; the soft fibres of plants which wing the 
seeds ; any thing that gives repose : — a large, open plain, 
ora flat on the top of a hill j a sand>bank.— pZ. Downs. 
Ridges of high land, such as lie along the coasts of 
Essex and Sussex, in England , hence roads in which 
ships lie oflT these hilly coasts at anchor. 

Db^N, 0 . (fPlain. Fletcher.] — Dejected ; as, a down look. 
Pb^N, prep. Along a descent , from a higher place to a 
lower ; from the source, as of a river towards its mouth. 
Pb^N, ad. On the ground , tending to the ground or from 
higher to lower; from former to latter times, out of 
sight; below the horizon, to a total subjection; into 
disgrace. — Up and dovon.^ here and there, rainhlingly. — 
Down vn the mouthy dispirited ; dejected. Forby, [Vul- 
gar.] 

Po\^N, interj. An exhortation to destruction or demoli- 
tion ; as, “ Down with them.” Shak. 
fPbWN, V. n. To pass ; to be current , to descend. Locke. 
fPbi^N, V. a. To knock ; to subdue ; to conquer. 8id- 

PbSI'N' -BfiD, n. A bed of down. Marquis of Halifax. 
tPbi^N'CJtlST, n. Sadness; melancholy look. Beaum. 4* 
FL 

Pb^lrN^cXsT, 0 . Bent down ; directed to the ground ; de- 
jected. 

PoiVn'^d, o. Furnished or stuffed with down. Young. 
Pb^N'rALL, R. Ruin ; calamity ; a sudden fall , destruc- 
tion. 

PbWN'FALLEN, (daQn'flIn) a. Ruined ; fallen Shak. 
tDb^N-^?VED% (ddfin-jivd') a. Hanging down like the 
loose cincture which confines fetters round the ankles. 
Shak. 

Po'^n'hAwi.,* V. a, (JV*«ttt.) To pull down. Jlsh, 
PbSVN'HAWL,* n. rJVhitt.) A rope tied to the upper corner 
of the sail to pull it down. Ask. 

Po^^n'HEXrt-^d, o. Dejected , spiritless. 

Pbi^N^HlLL, n. Declivity; descent. Dryden. 

Pbi^N^HlLL, 0 . Declivous ; descending. Congreve. 
Pb^N'i-Nfiss,* 7L The quality of being downy Booth. 
PbVbN'L^BS,* a. Having no down. Richardson. 
PbiXrN'LOOKED, (doan'ISkt) a. Appearing aad. 
Pb^N'Ly-jNO, o. About to He in or he dfown 
Db<lrN'Ly-iNa, n. Act of lying down ; bed-tune. 
PbVlTN'ElOHT, (dbOn'rIt) a. Plain ; open , direct; blunt. 
PbiXrN'RlOHT, (dbQn'rIt) ad. Plainly ; truly , directly. 
tDb^lf'Bl»HT-Ly, (d»6a'rlt-l9) ad Downright. Bar- 
row. , 

Pb^N'RlQHT-if^ss, 1 L Honcst or plain dealing. Todd 
Pb^N'Rdp-iNO,*^ a. Distitling downwards. Shak. 
Db'^N'-SHARE,* n. A breast-plough to pare off turf on 
downs. Loudon. 

Pb^N'slT-TlN®, n. Rest: repose. Psalm cxxxix. 
|Pb'^w'8TfiEP-y,<L Having a great declivity. Fiona. 
DbiJlrN'TRbD, a. Downtrodden. Shak. 

Pb'flrK^TRbD-DEN, ('dbfln'trdd-dn) a. Trodden under foot; 
trampled upon. Muton. 

PbWN'WARD, a. Moving on a declivity , tending to the 
ground ; declivous ; bending ; depressed ; dejected. 
PoVtrN'WAftn, ) ad. Towards the centre ; in a descending 
Pb^N^WARdf, \ course ; from a higher situation to a 
lower ; iq the course of successive or lineal descent. 
Db^lf^lld, n. Cotton weed. BarreL 

0. Covered with or made of down ; soft; ten- 
der. 

fDbWmx, (dMr) a. [douxtkra, Fr.] Dower, ffyenaer. Bee 
Db#^Elg«k,« n. (Lose) A wottui entitled to dower. Bon- 


Db^^sy, ft. Bame u dower or dowery. Dryden. 3o$ 
Dowaa, 

Db^s, V. a. To give a blow on the ftiee. Bailey, [b.] 
Pbi^SEyVn. A slap on tbe fhce. Smart, [Vulgar.] 

i Obi^ST, n. A stroke ; a dowse. Beottm. g' FL 
Ibx-Q-Lbqi'l-CXL, a. Relating to or eontaining a dox- 
ology. 

Dpx-OL^Q-<ylZB,* e. a. To praise by using doxcdogies 
Ash. [R.] 

Dpx-bL'p-py, (d^ks-di^H?) «• Xdyof.] A form 

of praise or glonflcation said or sung in divine service, 
commonly at tbe close of a prayer, pi^m, or hymn. 
Dbx'y, n. Aprostitute ; a loose wench. Shak. 

D5ze, e. TL [l DOZED ; pp. dozing, dozed.] To slumber ; 
to be half asleep , to arowse ; to live in a state of drow 
si ness. 

Doze, «. a. To stupefy ; to dull. Clarendon, [r.] 

Doze,* n. A light sleep ; a slumber. Perry. 

Dbz^ErL (dflz'zn) n. [dwxatne, Fr.J jpl. DOZEN or DOZ- 
ENS. The number or twelve. It is a noun plural of 
number, as, one dozen, ten dozen.” The plural form 
of dozens is rarely used. 

Dbz'EN,* (daz'zn) a. Twelve ; twice six. Raleigh 
Dbz^^R,* Tu One who dozes. Smart. 

D5'Z}-ness, n. State of being dozy. Locke. 

Ddz'iNO, 7L Sluggishness. Ld. Chesterfield 
Db'zy, a. Sleei^ > drowsy. Dryden. 

DrXb, n. A strumpet, a slut. — A thick wooHen cloth, 
of a dun or dull brown color. Shak. 

DrXb, V. n. To associate with strumpets. Beaum, g* 
FL 

DrXb.* a. Of the color of drab ; dull brown. SmarL 
DrXb^bi^r,* tt. One who keeps company with drabs. 
Massinger. 

DrXb'bing, r. Act of keeping company with drabs. 
DrXb'bIsh,* a. Having the quality of a drab. Richard- 
son. 

DrXb'BDB, V. a. To draggle ; to trail or draw upon the 
wet ground, as the skirts of a carment. Hunter. 
DrXb'-C6l-qr,* n. Tbe color of fuller’s earth. Sterne. 
DrXb'l^r, r. {hTaut.) An additional part of a sntl laced 
to the bottom of tbe bonnet on a square sail. CroM. 
pRA-CiB'NX}* s. (Bat.) A genus of endogenous plants 
P. Cyc. 

Dra^cXnth,* r. a gum, called also gum tragaeanth. 
Booth, 

DrXchm, (dr&m) n. [drachmay L.] A Greek silver coin of 
small value; a Greek weight. See pRAOHBrA. — In our 
system of weights, tbe 8th part of an ounce troy ; also 
the 16th part of an ounce avoirdupois. See Dram. 
DRX^it MAy* n. [dpaxpfli Gr. ; draehmay L.] pi. DRACH^ 
MASf [Eng. DRXf!ja>MA^. Shak,] A Grecian coin of 
small value ; a Greek weight equal to 9 dwu 7 gr. troy ; 
— drachm. Shdt. See Drachm. 

Dr^-ci'na,* tu {Chem.) The coloring matter of dragon’s 
blood , draconine. P. Cyc. 

DRA'cOy* n. [L.] The Dragon, a constellation. Ains- 
worth. 

Drx-oo'n|NE,* 7l The coloring matter of dragon’s blood, 
called also dractna. Brands. 

De^.-c6n'tic,* tt. Noting the time in which the moon 
performs one revolution from her asoending node to her 
return thither. Crabb. 

Dra-c5n't|nc,* tt. Belonging to a dragon. SaiitXejf. 
DRh-cifN'cir-L&Sy n. [L] pi. DRACUyoULL A Worm; 
a plant. 

f D rXo, tt. Terrible ; formidable ; dread. Spenser. 
fpaXD, pret. of Dread, Feared. Spenser, 

DrAff, r. Reftise , lees , dregs of a fluid ; sweepings. 
DrAff'ish, tt. Worthless ; drafly. Bale. 

DbAff'-TDb,* n. A tub or vessel for holding wash for 
pigs. Ash. 

DrAff'V, tt. Worthless ; dreggy. Beaum. 4* FI. 

Draft, r. A drawing , a bill ; a portion of men drawn 
from an army ; an order or check for money ; money 
drawn from a bank by a check ; a plan drawn. — 
In most senses, commonly written draughu See 
Draught. 

DbXFT,* U. tt. [i. DRAFTED ; fp. DRAFTING, DRAFTED.] 

To draw out ; to call forth ; to detach. Addieon, 
DrAfts^mAn,* r. One who makes a draft. See Draughts- 
uen. . ^ 

DrXd, V. tt. [l dragged ; pp. dragoino, dragged.] To 
pull along Dv force ; to draw heavily along ; to pull 
about with violence ; to pull , to haul ; to tug. 

DrXo, V. n. To hang so low as to trail upon the ground. 
DrXci, n. A net drawn along the bottom of the water , a 
dragnet; an instrument with books to ctAoh hold of 
things under water : a kind of car drawn by the band ; a 
smatl sledge to lock a carriage wheel in descending a 
hill , a plank sledge or vehicle for drawing stones. 

DbXO'OLE, (llltg'0) V. a, [t DRAGGLED } pp. DRAGGLING, 

DRAGGLED.] To Biafce dhty by dragging on the ground ; 
to drabble Oay. 
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DkXo^aui, (drtg^gl) v. n. To grow dirty by dragj^g. 
B&Xa^ftLK-TliL, n. A sluttish woman. Shenoo^ 
DaXa^oUB-TliLKP,* a. Untidy , draggling on tho ground. 
Moor, 

OaXo'MAN, n. A fisherman who uses a dragnet. Hale, 
DaXa'N£Tf lb A net drawn along the bottoin of the 
w.iter. 

DrXg^q-mXN) lb rtntXdmaa, Ihirk.] el. DEXo'p-MXNg. 

An interpreter in I'urkey and other Eastern countries. 
DrXg'qn, a. [draco, L.; dra^on^ Fr.] An imaginary 
winged serpent, much celebrated in the romances of the 
middle ages ; a fiery, shooting meteor: — a fierce, violent 
man or woman : — a constellation near the north pole : 
— a plant. — (ZO 0 L) A kind of lizard or saurian rep- 
tile found m the East Indies. 

DrXg'qn,* o. liike a dragon; fierce; formidable. JlCd- 
ton. 

DrAg-qn-adb^^'*’ n, [Pr.l Dragoonade. Seward. 
DrXg'9N>B£am,* lb {Arck.) A horizontal piece of timber 
on which the hip or angle rafters of a roof pitch. 
Brande. 

DRXe'QN-ftss,* a. A female dragon. CKapmaa, 
DRXo-Q-9r£T\ a. A little dragon. Speiuer, 

DrXg'qii-fly, lb A fierce stinging fly. Baeon, 
DrXg'qn-Ish, a. Having the form of a dragon. Shak, I 
DrXg'PN-i.Ike, a. Furious ; fiery. Shak, 
DrXg^qn^blood, (drig'^z-bliid) ib A resin obtained 
from the palm calamus. 

DrXg'PN 9 -h&ai>, (drkg^unz-hfid) n. A perennial plant. 
DrXg'QN'-Sh£ll,* n. A species of patella. Ask. 
DRXa'QNr-TREE. n. The calamus ; a species of palm. 
DB4 -g66n', lb [dracenamts, L. ; dragon. Fr.] A soldier 
or musketeer who serves on horseback or on foot as 
occasion may require ; a species of cavalry. — A variety 
of pigeon. 

Drx-GOOn', e. a. [b oraooovkd ; ps. DRAaoomrro, dha- 
oooifZD.] To give up to the rage of soldiers , to enslave 
by soldiers ; to compel or subdue by violent measures. 
DRXG-6dN-XDB^, M. Act of dragooning; an abandonment 
of a place to the of soldiers. Burnet. 

DR^-Qo6ti'^.Rf* n. One of a company of dragoons. Clar- 
endon. 

Pl^ajf^MXy,* lb One who manages a drag. Sir O. 

tDRAili, V, 4b To draw ; to drag ; to trail. More. 
fDaXiL, V. lb To draggle. Soutk. 

DbXin, o, a, [b OEAiiTEo: pp. ORAiiviao, oRAiifEo.] To 
filter ; to draw off gradumly ; to empty by drawing 
gradually away; to moke quite dry ; to exhaust ; to ex- 
pend. 

DeXih, a. A channel for water ; a watercourse , a sink. 
DrXin^X’BLB, 4b Capable of being drained. Sherwood. 
DBiliv^XpE,* %. The act or art of draming. Ed. Ret. 
DRXiN'giR,* n. One who drains ; a sort of strainer. W. 
Enef. 

DRXiN'fKG,* a. The act of making drains, or of carrying 
ofiT water. 

DeXkb, n. The male of the duck : — a small piece of artil- 
lery, imrropted from draco, a dragon. 

DeXm, a. [draekmaj L.] In weight, the 16rh part of an 
ounce avoirdupois ’,tbe 8th of an ounce troy ; a drachm : — 
an indefinitely small quantity: — such a quantity of spir- 
ituous liquor as is usually drunk at once ; spirits ; dis- 
tUled liquor. 

DeXx, V. n. To drink drama [Vulgar.! 

DeX^IL^. or DeXm'a, [dra'ma, 8. F. ; drt'mg, P. Jo. K. 
Wb. f dri^mg or drftm^g, fP. ,* drAm>, E. 8m. i diu^rog or 
drd'mg, ii.] a. [ipdpa.] A poem accommodated to ac- 
tion ; a poem in which the action or narrative is not re- 
lated, but represented ; a tragedy ; a comedy ; a play ; a 
theatrical entertainment 

Dex-mXt'|C, i 4b Relating to, or having the form of a 
PsX-ltXT^I-CXk , ) drama ; represented by action. 
PEVifXT'l-cxt'kYf ud. In a dramatic manner. 

DRla^4‘Tls lb pL [L,] The charoctem or 

persons represented in a drama. Joknson. 

PnXil'x-TlsT, lb A writer of dramas at plays. 
PeXX^X-tIze,* e. a. fi, naAMATizso ; pp. naAiSATtaiiTo, 
oaxMATizno.! To adapt to scenical representation; to 
give the form of a drama to. JCmght. 

PkXM'A-TUE-ijiy,* lb [dftdpa and Ipyov.'] The science or 
art of dramatic poetry and ifpresentation. Brande. 
PeXm^-COp,* %, A cup or vcOol to hold drains. Swi/t, 
DEXM^-DBlnx-gBy n. One who drinks drams. Bp. 
Berketn. 

l>EXM'-DslmL-pfa,* a. The practice of drinking drams. 

Mnekina. 

DsXek, i flom Drink, Bee Dkiite. 

DeXek,* n. a name for the wild oats which infect com. 

Ordbk. 

Pr.l To make doth ; to Jeer. Jhwen. 
OElp^gE, a. One who d^ in cloth. Bo^ 

(dri'por-id) a. Fumicbed with drapery. 


Dea^P^E-Y, lb [drspsris, Fr.] Cluth-woi 1 , the ttade cf 
making cloth; cloth; woollen stufl^.— (SciUpturs St 
Pauuing) The representations of dress, curtains, and 
hangings. 

tpRA^gT, lb Cloth ; coverlet. Spenser, 

DrXs'tio, a. [dpaoTiKOi.] {Med.) Powerful; active, as a 
cathartic. 

DrXs'tics,* n. pL (Med.) Medicines which speedily and 
effectually purge. Crabb. 

DrXvgh, (drkf; n. Refuse; swill; draff. Shak. See 
Daxrr. 

DrXught, (drftft) n. Tho act of drawing out, or drawing 
up, liquids in drinking; a quantity of liquor druirlr at 
once ; the act of drawing carnages ; the state of being 
drawn ; delineation , sketch , outline, plan, or scheme 
written , a picture drawn , the act of sweeping with a 
net ; the imantity of fishes taken by once drawing the 
net; a sink: a dram , a jukes, the depth of the lowest 
point of a ship, or the depth which a vessel draws, or 
sinks in the water. — In some senses it is commonly 
wntten drq/t. See Dbapt. 

DrXught, (drkft) ». a. To draw out. Addison. See 
Draft. 

Draught,* fdrkft) a. Used for drawing, os “ a draught 
horse**: — drawn out in small quantities, as *'• draught 
cider.** Ash. 

DrXught'-B6ard,* n. A checkered board for playing 
draughts. Maunder. 

DrXught'--C6m'pA 38-Y?»* *»• Compasses which are 
provided with several movable points to make fine 
draughts in architecture, Ac. Crabb. 

DrXught*-Hook,* (drllfi'hQk) n. A large iron hook fixed 
on the cheek of a gun-carriage, there i^ing two on each 
side. (}rabb, ^ 

DrXught'-Horse, lb A horse for drawing burdens. 
SmolleU. 

DrXught'-HSDse, (drifl'hbfis) n. A house in which 
filth IS deposited. 2 Kings x. 

DrXught'-NJ£t,* (drkft'nfit) n. A net for catching fish. 
Drayton. 

DrXughts,* (drftfts) n. pU A kind of game, played on a 
checkered board. Johnson. In the United States com- 
monly called checkers. 

DrXughts'man, (drUfls'mjm) n. One who draws plead- 
ings, writings, pictures, plans, or majis. 
DRXuoHTs'MAN-sHtP,* 7u The office or work of a 
draughtsman. Sir J. HerscheL 
tDRAvE, u from Drive. Drove. See Dai ve. 

DbAw, V. a. [b DREW , pp. DRAWiiro, DRAwrr.] To pull 
along , to pull or move forward by the application of 
force in advance; to extend, as a line, by the motion of a 
pen or pencil , to extend lengthwise by any means ; to 
haul , to tug ; to drag ; to attract , to suck . to unsheathe ; 
to win ; to extract ; to withdraw ; to eviscerate , to de- 
rive ; to allure , to delineate. — To draw in. to contract ; 
to inveigle. — To draw off, to extract by distUlatiun , to 
drain out by a vent , to abstract. — To draw on^ to occa- 
sion , to invite; to approach, to demand payment by 
order. — To draw over, to induce to change a party. — To 
draw outf to protract; to lengthen; to beat out, to ex- 
tract ; to pump out by insinuation ; to induce by motive , 
to call to action ; to range m battle. — To draw up^ to 
form in order of battle ; to form in writing. 

DrXw, V. n. To pull , to shrink , to advance ; to move ; to 
irritate, as a blister ; to practise the art of delineation. 
DrXw, n. The act of drawing; sometliing drawn ; the lot 
or chance drawn. 

DbAw*vblb, 4b Capable of being drawn. More. 
DrXw^bXck, lb Any loss of advantage, or reduction fVom 
a step gained. ->( Cum.) A return of duties on exporta- 
tion, which bad been )^d on the goods when imported. 
DeXw^BRId^e, n. A bridge made to be lifted up, to hinder 
or admit communication at pleasure. Carew. 
DrXw^cXn-8)r,* lb A blustering bully. Addison. 
DbAw^-CDt,* r. a single cut with a knife in a plant, Ac. 
Loudon. 

DrAw-* n. One on whom a bill of exchange is drawn. 
DrAw^^b, «. One who draws something; that which at- 
tracU : — that which is drawn out, as one of a set of boxes 
in a bureau or case. 

i DrAw^Y^Y) n* The under port of the dreM of tho 
lower limbs. Johnson, 

DRkw'&EARt* a. Furniture or hamesa tor cort-honei 
i Crabb, 

DbXw'IIIG, n. Delineation ; representation. Pope. 
DRXw'Dfo-MXs'TYB,* n. One who teaches drawing 
More. 

I DRAw'iifG-Pkir,* a. A pen used in drawing lines. Aek. 
i DEAW'|NG-Rd6M, a. A room for the reception of com- 
I pany. 

1 DrAwl, V. a. [i. vMAWhRD ; vp. naswuao, psAWbEn.] To 
utter any thin# in a slow, drivelling way. Bp. HaU, 
DrAwl, v. 4b To drag out in a tiresome manner. liitr. 

! DrAwl, a. A tiresome, lingering tone of voice. Afosea. 
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DaXwL'iffO,* p. a. Uttering in aelovir or drivelling man- 
ner. 

n. A protracted manner of apeaking. 
Badey. * 

DrAwn. p. from Draw* See Daaw. 

DrAwn'-BXt-TLE,* ». A battle In which both partlea 
claim the victory, or retire upon equal term*. Crabb. 
DrXw'nBt,* n. A net for catching the larger sort of bird*. 
Orabb, 

DrAw^wBll, n. A deep well Ortw. 

Dray, n, A low cart or carriage , a car ; a dray-cart. 
DRAY'--CXaT, Tt, A low cart lor drawing heavy load*. 
DrAy'-H6ese, n. A horse which draws a dray. Taller. 
DbAy'MXN, n. f pL DRAYMEN. One who drives a dray. 
DrAy'-PdoOcih, (-pldu) n. A sort of plough. Mortimer. 
fDRAz'EL, (draz'zl) n. A worthless wretch. Hudibras. 
OafiAO, (dred) lu Habitual fear, fear mingled with awe ; 

terror , tho person or thing feared. 

Dr1I:ad, o. Terrible , awful , venerable in a high degree. 
Dr£ao, (drdd) v. a.' [i. orgaoed , pp. oRGADirro, drgaued.] 
To regard with great fear, terror, or aversion ; to fear in 
an excessive degree. 

DkBao, V. n. To be in great fear. Deut. i. 

|Dr£ad^^-bls, a. That may be dreaded or feared. 
Ua£AD'-BOLT-ifD,* o. Having a dreadful bolt. Skak. 
Dr£ad'|:k, n. One who dreads. Sioift. 

DRfiAD'rOL, 0 . Terrible , frightful , tcrriflc , horrible ; dire- 
ful, awful, venerable. 

DrSad'fOl-ly, ad. In a dreadful manner. Dryden. 
Dr£ad'fDl-n£ 3^ n. Uuality of being dreadful. 
DafiAD'LBss, a. Fearless , intrepid. Milton. 
DR£AD^Iiij:ss-N£ss, n. Fearlessness. Sidney. 
jUr£ad'nAugiut,'^ (drfid'nivvt) a. A thick cloth with a 
long pile. IF. Ency. 

Dk£aM, (dram) n. A series of thoughts, or tram of ideas, 
winch occupy the mind during sleep , a revery , an idle 
fancy ; a wild conceit. 

Dream, (drem) o. n. ft. dreamed, dreamt, pp. DREAMirro, 
DREAMED, DREAMT.] To huve a Series of thoughts, or 
tram of ideas, in sleep; to imagine; to thiuk idly ; to be 
sluggish ; to idle. 

Dr£am. V. a. To see in a dream ,-to fancy. Dryden. 
Dream'^R, n. One who dreams , an idle, fanciful man ; a 
visionary ; a mope , an idler. 

DB£AM'j^R-y,* H. A habit of dreaming or musing. Qu. 
Rev. 

fOREAM'pOL, a. Full of dreams, dreamy. Hnloet, 
J>r£am'i-n£88,* n. State of being dreamy. EtL Rev. 
DR£AM'|Na-LY, Sluggishly, negligently. Haloet. 
Dr£am^L£SS, a. Free from dreams. Camden. 
Dr£aoi'li^88-ly,‘*' ad. In a dreamless manner. Byron. 
DrSaMT,* I. A p. from Dream. Often used instead of 
dreamed. Qa. Rev. See Dream. 

Dr£am'y/ a. Full of dreams; relating to dreams. Abp. 
Whately. 

DrSak, (drSr) a. Mournful ; dismal ; gloomy , dreary. 
MUlon. 

fDREAR, n. Dread ; terror. Spenser. 
fDR£AK^I-H£AD, n. Horror, disinalness. Spenser. 
DRjgAR'l-LY, ad. In a dreary manner, dismally. Spenser. 
tUafiAK'l-MkNT, R. Disinalness, dread, terror. Spenser. 
Dr£ar'|-n£ 88, n. duality of being dreary. 

Dr£ar'Vj (drer' 9 ) n. Drear; gloomy, dismal, horrid. 
Dr£D 9 £, It. A net or drag for taking oysters, Ac. : — a ma- 
chine for cldormg canals and rivers : — a mixture of outs 
and barley sown together. 

DRfiDijlC, V. a. [t. DREuaEO ; pp. OREoaiwa, dreooed.] To 
gather or take with a dredge , to scatter flour on any 
thing which is roasting. 

Dr£d<)is'-B5x,* I n. A box used for dredging or scatter- 
DR£D(^'|Na-Box,^ I mg flour. iiicAardso/i. 
DrKd^e'man,* n. One who fishes for oysters with a 
dredge. Crabb. 

DrEdi/'^r, n. One who fishes with a dredge: — a box to 
dredge meat with. 

Dr£d^' 1NO,« p. a. Scattering flour ; fishing with a dredge. 
DRfiD^')Na>M^-^HiNE',* n. A machme for taking up dirt 
D’om the bottom of mines, Ac. Ure. 
tDaEfi, V. a. To suffer ; to endure. Ray. 
i)R££'LfTa,*^ n. (Mtn.) A sulphate of baryta. Dana. 
DR£a^a)-N£ss, n. Fulness of dregs or lees. 

Da£a^A)SU, a. Foul with lees or dregs. Harvev. 
Dafie'AYy ConUining dreM ; muddy ; feculent. 
DrEo^, It. pL That which remains after draining ; 
•edimeat, tees, or grounds of liquor ; dross ; reftise ; 
scumt recrement; any thing by which punty is cor- 
rupted. 

Drsin, (drin) v. n. To drain. Congreve. See Draiw. 
Db&NOU, «. 0. [i. DaaaoHBD : pp. DRirroMiiro, DaaifoHSD.l 
To wet thoroughly ; to soak ; to steep ; to saturate with 
drink or moisture ; to physic violently. 

OaENon, n. A draught ; a swill ; a dose of medicine for a 
horse or other besat; a strong dose:— a drain or chan- 
aoL 


DafiNCH^i^R, n. One who drenches. 

DrEnch^ngi,* n. The act of wetting; a soaking. Smart 

tDR&NTfp. Drenched. Spenser. 

DbEss, V. a. [dreeseTf Fr.] [A oresseo; pp, oREi«iif<K 
DRSBiED. — Drest is ofton used.] To clothe ; to in- 
vest with clothes ; to invest ; to arrap ; to adorn ; to 
deck ; to embellish ; to cover a wound with medicaments ; 
to curry ; to rub ; to rectify ; to adjust ; to trim ; to fit ; to 
cook or prepare, as food. 

DrEss, V. n. To put on clothes ; to pay particular regard to 
dress. Bramston. — (MU.) To adapt one’s position, in a 
rank of men, to the exact continuity of line. 

DrEss, n. Clothes ; clothes worn in assemblies or on cere- 
monial occasions ; attire ; apparel ; habit ; gown ; gar- 
ments ; vesture ; skill of adjusting dress ; adjustment. 

DrEss^j^r, n. One who dresses ; one who regulates or ad- 
justs: — the bench m a kitchen on which ft^ is dressed 
or utensils placed. 

DrEss'ino, n. Act of one who dresses ; the application 
made to a sore or wound ; manure spread on land ; orna- 
ment m a building. 

DrEs8’jn&,*p. a. tWnishmg dress , clothing. 

DeEss'ino-Goa^n,* n. A gown worn while dressing. 
Dickens. 

DrEss'ind-R6&m, It, A room for dressing m. 

DrEss'y^ a. Bhowy in dress, fond of dress. Todd. 

DrEst, i. a p. from Dress. Often used m poetry and in fa- 
miliar style for dressed. Bee Dress. 

Drew,* (drd) u from Dram. See Draw. 

Drib, v, a. To crop , to cut off Dryden. [R.] 

DrIb, n. A drop. SwtfL [a.] 

Drib'BLE, V. n. [from drop.] [t. dribbled ;pp. dribblinq. 
DRIBBLED.] To full ID drops ; to drip ; to foil weakly and 
slowly , to proceed slowly , to slaver, as a child. 

DrIb'ble, V. a. To throw down in drops. Sm{/t. 

DrIb'blino, n. A filling m drops. Woodward. 

DrIb'LET, n. A small sum , a small quantity. 

Dried,* (drid) p. a. Made dry ; freed from moisture. 

DaFijiR, Tu Hu or that which dries. 

DttiFT, n. Impulse , force , the force or velocity with winch 
any thing is driven ; any thing driven at random ; any 
thing driven or borne along in a boiiy ; a heap , a heap 
or body of snow, sand, Ac., collected or drifted ; — ten- 
dency , design , aim , scope. — (Mm.) The horizontal pas- 
sage into a mine. — (Scotland) A drove of cattle. — (I/, S.) 
The act of driving cattle. 

Drift, v. a. [i. drifted; pp. driptixo, drifted.] To 
drive , to urge along, to throw together in heaps, 

DrIft, V. n. To form into heaps , as, the snow drifts , to 
float. 

Drift,* a. Movable or moved by force or currents of water 
or air, as, dr\fi sand, or drft wood. Prancis. 

DrIft'sAil,* n. (MauL) A sail used under water to guide 
the head of a ship in a storm. Ash. 

DrIft'-Way, n. A common road for driving cattle. Cornel. 
The course of a ship when driven by a storm. 

DrIft'-WInd, il a wind that drifts or drives all before it. 

Drift'y,* a. Abounding in or forming drifts. R. Barns. 

Drill, v.a. [{.drilled ,pp. DHiLLina, drilled.] To pierce 
any thing with a drill , to perforate , to bore , to dram , to 
draw slowly ; to sow in rows or drills , to teach or tram 
soldiers by military exercise. 

Drill, ». iu To flow gently , to muster ; to sow in drills. 

Drill, n. An mstruiiient used fur boring holes: — a small 
stream or rill , a channel or furrow : — a row of gram sowed 
by a drill -plough : — an ape , a baboon ; — military exercise. 

Drill'-B5x,* n, A box for holding seed and sowing it. Ash. 

DrIll'-HAr-bo w,* n. A small harrow used between rows 
or drills. Loudon. 

DrIll'ing,* n. The act of using a drill ; act of sowing 
seed with a drill : — military exercise : — a kind of cotton 
or linen cloth. 

Db1ll'-^l50oh,* (drlVplda) n. A plough which digs or 
ploughs the earth and sows gram m rows. Loudon. 

DrIMK, v. n. [i. drake; pp. drinkino, drukk or drunkex. 

— Drunk was formerly often used as the preterit, instead of 
drank ; and drunken for the participle. IhanJc is sometim -‘S 
used as the participle. Drunken is not now in 8^*1 

cept as an adjective , as, “ a drunken man.”] To swallow 
liquors ; to quench thirst , to feast ; to be entertained 
with liquors, to drink to excess, to imbibe; to absorb. 

— To drink to, to salute in drmking, to wish well to la 
the act of taking the cup. 

DrInel, V. a. To swallow, applied to liquids ; to suck up ; 
to absorb, to take in by an inlet. 

DbInk, n. Liquor to be drunk , beverage , potion. 

DrInk'^-ble, a. That may be drunk ; potable. 

DbInk'^-ble-nEss,* n. (Quality of being drinkable. JoAn- 
*on, ♦ ... ... 

DRlNK'i^R, m One who drinks ; a drunkard. 

DbInk' INO, n. Act of drinking or quenching thirst ; a fes- 
tival ; the habit of drinking strong liquors, to excess. 

DalNK'jNG,* p. a. Swallowing drink ; used for drink oi 
drinking. 
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DrIkk iNCh-HoOT,* tt. A convivial reveinr. Cowptr, 
DRTrf&'|N€l--GLAs3,''' n. A trlnas to drink firora. Petmant. 
DRlRK^Iire-HoRir, n. A dnnking-ctip made of a horn. 
DmlifK'|N»-H50SB, n, A bouse to drink in ; an ale-liouse. 
DRIkk'l^ss, o. V^'itbout drink. CkaviMr. 
]>Rlt)rK'>M6N-J^Y. a. Money given to buy liquor. ArhuiknoU 
DbInk'-Of'fj^r-In®,* m. A Jewish offering of wine, dtc. 
JtremMk. 

DbJp, «. n. ft. DRIPPBO ; yp. oHippiifo, dripped,] To fhll in 
drops j to nave drops filing from it ; to dribble. 

DrXp, V. a. To let fall in drops ; to drop fkt in roosting. 
DrXp, a. That which falls in dr^ ; dripping ; that from 
wiiich water dnps ; the edge of a roof. — (jf reA.) A pro- 
jecting cornice ; a ctming-stone. 

DrIp'pINO, a. Act of failing in drops ; the fkt collected 
from roast meat. 

DrIp'pjng,* V. a. Falling in drops } dropping. 
DRXP^P{N€h-PXN, a. The pan In which the drippings are 
caught. 

♦OrIp^plb, a. Weak or rare Fairfax, 

IlBiVE, V. a. [t. DROTs i pp, DRiviao, DRiTxa. — JDravtf 
formerly used as the preterit, is now obsolete.] To impel 
or urge forward or away ; to push forward ; to force 
along; to impel ; to send by force ; to chose ; to hunt ; to 
guide and regulate a carriage ; to convey animals under 
guidance ; to carry on ; to exercise ; to purify by motion. 
— TV dries <n^ to expel. 

DrIvs, o. a* To go as by externa! impulse ; to rush with 
violence ; to pass in a carnage ; to tend to, as the end ; to 
aim ; to strike at with fury. 

DrIte, a. Passage in a carriage ; a course on which car- 
riages are driven. 

DrYv'EL, (drlv^vl) v . n , [t. drivelled ; m. drivcllirg, 
DRIVELLED.] To slaver ; to let the spittle roll, like a child, 
an idiot, or a dotard , to be weak or foolish , to dote. 
DrIv'el, (driv'vl) n. Slaver; an idiot; n driveller. 
DeIv^el-L¥R, (drlv^vl-^r) n. A fool ; an idiot ; a dotard. 
DrIv'EL-lIno,* p. a- Slaveniig, doting; playing the fool. 
DrIv'el-lIng,^ n. The act of one who drivels, folly. 
DrXv'EW, (drlv'vn) ». from Drtoe, See Drive. 

Daiv^lpR, n. He or ttoA which dnves; a coachman ; a car- 
man ; a charioteer. 

DRiv'fWG, iL The act of impelling ; tendency. 

DRiT'inrG,* p. a. Impelling ; urging forward p forcing. 
DbTz'ZLE, (drlz'zl) v. a, 6er.] [i. drizxled ; pp. 

oRizzLiao, DRIZZLED. | To shcd in small, slow drops, as 
winter rains. 

DrIz'ZLE, V, n. To fkll in small, slow drops. Spenser 
DrIz'ZLE, n. A small rain ; mizzle ; mist 
DrIz'ZLINg, R. A slow drop or dropping. Bale. 
DbIz'zl|[1«g.* p. a. Falling in small or slow drops. 
DrTZ'ZlV, (dnzM?) a. Shedding small rain, thyden. 
Dr6g'^M4lN,*». An Interpreter. P. Cye. See Dragoman. 
fDablL, «. A slave ; a drone ; a drudge. Beaum. 4* FL 
DboIL, e. n. To work sluggishly ; to plod. Mdton. [r.J 
Dr5Xt,* r. fFr.j {Law) A writ of right; the highest kind 
ofwnL TVmiine. 

Dr51t8 of Ad'mj-RAI^Tv.* n. pL Perquisites attached to 
the ofllce of admiral or of lord high-admirai in England. 
P* Cyc, 

DM.oiTzaoaKAy*%. A Russian four-wheeled pleasure car- 
nage. W. B»ey. See Daotxr. 

Dr5ll, (drift) n. A Jester ; a buffoon ; a farce. SieiA. 
Db5ll,v a. Ludicrous ; queer ; laughable ; ridiculous ; 

strani^; od^ farcical; comical. Perry. 

DRdLl«, V. n. To jest ; to play the buffoon. CHanmUe. [R.] 
f DRdi.1., e. «. To cheat ; to trick. VEatraage. 

DRdLL'ERy A Jester ; a buffoon ; a droll. OlanviUe. 
DRdLL^E&'Yf n> Idle jokes ; buffoonery ; a show. 
DRdL£.'|irG, n. Burlesque ; low wit. UcMfweU. 
Dr5ll'ing-1/Y, ad. In a jesting manner. Ooodaum. 
BKOLh'fsUf a. Somewhat droit. Sume. 

Dr6x'9<i>A>BY, Mrttm'e-dj-r?, W. P. J. F. Jo. K.j dr8m'- 
9-dg-r^ 9. &II.J n. [dramedaria. It.] The Arabian and 
AfHcam camel, having only one hump on the bach. 
pRdnx, a. The male of the honey-bee, wbicb makes no 
honey: —a sluggard; an idler:— a hamming sound or 
ittscnnnent of humming. 

DEdMZ, «. «. [k DRoaao ; pp. naoniNO, oioned.] To live 
in idimess ; to dream ; to give a heavy, doll tone. J>y- 
dsa. 

Dadins'-'BIf ,* «. The nude bee. Ash, 

DR&lfE'~FLf * a. A two-wisfed inaect leieinUiAg the 
drone-bee. Atk. 

1>r5he'f1fb,« a. TTie bnm or noise of an insect. Oowpar. 
PR5jir^}irG, a. The act of one who drones. AsM. 
PRdn'iSH, a. Like a drone ; Idle ; sluggish. Knight, 
ad. Inn dionish manner. BaHey, 
pRdJV'|SH-i^8S, a. The onality of being dfonishu May. 
PE5H'f ,♦ a. Blujuish ; like a drone ; dronish. Dr. Joknaan. 
PrMx^« ». a. To slaver, as a child ; to drivel. adOowaiy, 
[ProviAdat and ooBoqi^] 

DeAPf, t, *. fi naoovED; pp. nRoortiro, naoerao.l To 
siiih or bang down, as by loss of strength, as a plant in 


the son ; to wither ; to wilt ; to languish with sorrow ; 
to fVinl ; to grow weak ; to be dispirited. 

DR66p'|itG,*p. a. Languishing; fainting; withering. 

Or6p, «. A globule of moisture ; a very small quantity of 
liquor: — a diamond hanging In the ear; an ear-ring:— a 
platform on which felons stand, which drops from under 
them when executed. Orose, — {Arch.) A frustum of a 
cone, in the Doric order, used under a triglyph in an arch- 
itrave. 

Dr5p, V. <l [l dbom*ed or dropt ; pp. dropviko, drovved 
or DROVT.] To pour in drops ; to let fril ; to let ^ ; to dis- 
miss from the band ; to utter slightly or casuaiiy . to in- 
sert indirectly ; to Intennit ; to cease ; to quit ; to bedrop. 

Dr6p, o. n. To frUl in drops ; to let drops rail ; to fall ; to 
die ; to sink into silence ; to vanish ; to come down ; to 
come unexpectedly. — TV drop astern^ {Jd'aut.) to retrograde. 

Dr6^ jpXx.* n. [L.] {Mod.) A medicine to take off the 
hair. Aek 

Dr6p'let, n. A little drop. Shak. 

Dr6p'PEB,* n. He or that which drops. Watton. 

DadP^PfNG, n. Act of falling m drops ; that which falls in 
drops ; that which drops. 

Dr&P^P{NG-LY, ad. By ^ops. HalocL 

DRdPS,* n. pL (Med.) Any liquid medicine which is taken 
by the measure of drops. Crabb. 

DROP'-s:ip-RfiNE, n. [guUa eerena^ L.] {Med.) A disease of 
the eye ; amaurosis or gutta-serena. 

Dr6p'8}-c^, a. Partaking of dropsy; diseased with a 
dropsy ; tending to a dropsy. 

DE6p'si-c^l.-Nfess,* n. The state of being dropsical. Scott. 

DRdP'SfED, (dr5p's|d) a. Diseased with a dropsy. Shak. 

Dr6p'8t6ne, n. Spar formed into the shape of drops. 

DrOp'sy, n. [hydrops, L.] {Med.) A disease from a morbid 
collection of water or serous fluid in the body. — (But.) 
A disease in succulent plants, from an excess of water. 

Db6pt,* u&,p. from Drop. Often used instead of dropped. 
Ed. Reo. See Drop. 

Dadp'woRT, (-wart) %. An aquatic plant of several spe- 
cies. perennim and biennial. 

Dr 68'KY>* A Russian four-wheeled pleasure-carriage : 
corrupted from droUischka. W. Eiicy. See Droitvschka. 

Drq-som'e-t^r,* n An instrument for measuring the 
quantity of dew gathered on any substance in the night, 
Hamilton. 

Dr 68S, n. The scum or extraneous matter of metals thrown 
off in the process of melting ; waste matter , rust ; refuse ; 
leavings , sweepings. 

Dr6§'sel, n. See Drotchiu 

Dr5ss'}-n£8S, H. Ouality of being drossy ; rust 

DEdss'LESS,* a. Destitute of dross. Stevens. 

Dr&ss'Y) c. Full of dross; worthless, foul: feculent. 

tDRdTCH'EL. iu An idle wench ; a sluggard. Minsheu. 

DRoCoHT, (drdflt) n. A long continuance of dry weather ; 
the effect of dry weather ; dryness ; want of rain ; thirst ; 
want of drink. ^CT “ This word is oft<*n pronounced os 
if written drouth, but improperly.” fFaUcer. 

DRdOGHT'}-N&8S, fdrdd'tc-nfis) n. Want of ram. 

DroOght'y? (drdQ'te) a. Wanting ram ; thirsty; diy. 

DRdCTH, n. Want of rain. Bacon, It is wnCten drouth, in- 
stead of drought, by some old English writers ; and this 
form is still used in some parts of England and Scotland, 
and by many persons in the United States. See Drought 

Drove, n. A number of cattle ; a collection of animals or 
beasts , a number of cattle driven on the road ; a flock of 
sheep, or sheep driven: — a crowd ; a tumult. 

i DBO'VEN, (draVn)p. from Dnve. Driven. See Drive, 
►ro'veb, n. One who drives beasts to market ; one who 
fattens oxen for sale. [A boat Spsiwer.] 

Droi^N, V. a. [drunden. Germ.] [i. drowned ; pp. drown- 
ing, drowned.] To aestroy by immersing in water; to 
suffocate in water ; to overwhelm in water ; to overflow ; 
to Imroerge. 

Dr5^n, V. n. To be suffocated in the water. 

Padl^NED,* (dfliflnd) p. a. Suffocated in watmr; over- 
whelmed. 


PR&VtrR'EBf He or that which drowns. Aseham. 
Da5'flrN^|NGj5 a* Act of suflbeating by immersion under 
water. P. Cyc. 

DB5^if'|NG/ p. 0 . BuffoouCing in water : overwhelming. 

(urb&x) e. tuidroosen, D.] [t DmowsaDj pp. 
DRowfiMO, DRowsuD.] T^ make heavy with sleep. Milton, 
PROiVjfS. 9, tt. To dumber ; to grow sleepy ; to look heavy. 
tPR5w4'Htftl>» tt. Sleepiness. Syemer* 
pRd^'gl-BooD,*' (-hfld) iL Drowsiness ; sleepiness. THkess- 
sstt. fa.] 

Pr5^"9|[-LY, ad. In a drowsy manner; sleepily. 
DR5^'4)-if£88. tt. State of being drowsy ; sleepineM. 
Dr5^^4Y, o. Sleepy ; heavy with sleep ; iethoi^c ; heavy ; 

lulling ; causing sleep ; stupid .* dull. 
DEd^'pY-'HfiAD'^B, a, Siugfisli ; heavy. Fothorby. 

PrOb, V, a, [i. DRUEREO ; pp. ovonnxna, droesro.] To beat 
heartUy ; to thresh. BvMraa, 

PrDb. tt. A thump i a knock ; a blew. Hudihrat. 
PROB^Bjira,''' tt. A beating ; a threshing. 
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OliOoaSyf *• [*• diudobd; DRUoaiifo, drcdobd.] To I 
labor in mean offlicea } to work hard ; to slave. ! 

DeCdoe, e. a. To consume tediously. Otwaf. 

DEt}iM}E« »• One employed in mean labor ; a hard worker ; 
Etlavei-^an agricultural Implement of the rake or bar- 
row kind. See Debdob. 

DEOD^E'-HbESSf'^ n. A horse used for hard work. Jarme, 
OEDDO'i^Rt n* A mean laborer ; a drudge ; a dredger. 
DBt}D(^^ER-V> «• Mean labor ; hard, servile work ; toU. 
n. See Dbbdoi no-Box. 

DE&na^lNa'LY^ ad. Laboriously ; toilsomely. Ray. 

DBdn,n. A substance used in the composition of medicine; 

a medicine ; a poison : — any thing worthless. 

DEDCIi ». <*• [»• DBUaOBO; pp* D8UOOINO, DRUOaBD.] To 
season with ingredients ; to tincture with something nox- 
ious ; to administer drugs to. 

DRda, e« n. To prescribe or administer drugs. B, Jensen. 

a. Infamous for poisons. Sfuxk. 
f DRda'iS^R, n. The old word for a druggist. Burton. 

n. An interpreter. Bee Dragoman. 
DbOo'g^t, n. A coarse, slight woollen stuff, chiefly used 
for covering carpets. 

DEt)G'GiST,n. One who manufactures and sells medicines ; 

a dealer in drugs and medicines. Boylo, 
fDRdo'ST^R, n. A druggist. Boyle. 

DRd'lD, n. One of the priests of the Celtic Inhabitants of 
ancient Gaul and Britain. 

DRd-lD^i-04Ll., «• Pertaining to the Druids Dr. Warton. 
DRd'lD-ESS,* n. A female Druid ; an enchantress. Pennant. 
DRt';x>-lSM, n. The doctrines and rites of the Druids. 

DrAx, a. An instrument of military music : — the tympanum 
of the ear: — an assembly or rout: — a cylinder over 
which bands pass, used In machinery : —a cylinder used 
on an inclined plane for conveying carriages up and 
down the plane. — (.>ircA.) The upright part of a cupola, 
either above or below a dome. 

D&OM, t). n. [i. DRUMMED ; pp. DRUMMING, DRUMMED.] To 
beat a drum ; to beat with a pulsatoiy motion ; to tinkle. 
DrOm, V. a. To expel with the sound or a drum. — To drum 
oat, to expel ignominiously. — To dnwa to assemble by 
the beat of the drum. 

i DR&X'BLE, V. n. To drone ; to be sluggish. SAai. 
iRCx'-naii, n. The name of an American fish. 
DaOM'-HfiAD,* a. The head of a drum. Butler. 

i DRflx'LV, a. Thick: stagnant; muddy. fVodroephe. 
»r0x-Ma.'J 9R, n. The chief drummer of a regiment. 
Oleavelan^ 

DRilM-Mi^KlgiB. n. One who makes drums. JHortimer. 
DROM'MIfR, n. One who drums. 

DrOm'-StIck, n. A stick with which a drum is beaten ; 

any thing supposed to resemble a drum-stick. 

DrOnk, o. Intoxicated with strong liquor, inebriated. 
DrOnk,* p. from Drink, See Drink. [sot. 

DrDnk'abd, n. One addicted to drunkenness ; a toper ; a 
DrOnk'en, (drang'kn)a. Intoxicated with liquor: given 
to habitual ebriety ; drunk.— y from Dnnk. See Drink. 
DrOnk'£N-i.y, (drang'kn-l?) ad. In a drunken manner. 
Shak. 

DRDNK'EJr-Nftss, (dr8ng'kn-n«s) n. Intoxication; ebriety. 
DRV-PX'CEoya,* (dry-pa'shys) 0. Relating to drupes. SmarU 
DrApe,* a. That which falls from the tree when ripe ; a 
general name for a one-celled, one or two-seeded, Inde- 
hiscent fruit, as the peach, cherry, plum, &c. P.Cyc. 
DrOsb,* n. (Min.) A cavity of which the interior surface 
is lined wltn crystals. Cieaaeland. 

Dr 68'5D,* a. Covered with druse ; drusy. ffbmg. 

DrO'sy.* b. Covered with druse or minute crystals. Cleave- 
land. 

DeOx'?Y,« 0. (JVauU) Applied to decaying timber. JIfor. 
Dr?, (drl) o. Free from water or moisture ; not wet ; not 
moist ; not rainy ; not succulent ; not iuicy : and ; thirs- 
ty; jejune; barren; plain; unembellished ; wanting; 
cold ; quietly humorous; sneering; sarcastic. 

DrV, V. a. [i dried ; pp. drtino, dried.] To tree from 
water or moisture ; to make dry ; to desiccate ; to drain ; 

to exhaust To dry up^ to deprive totally of moisture. 

DR? , V, n. To grow or become dry. ZeeJux. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dr?Vd, tt. [drwiw.L.] pi. (Myth.) An imagin- 

ary woodland female deity, supposed to inhabit the 
woods and groves ; a wood-nymph* Milton. 
DrT-Xk'drI-A,* n. pL (Bot.) A genus of Australian shrubs, 
with hard, diy, evergreen, beautiful leaves. P. Cye, 
DJlff'ASt*"* M Pl* Dryad. AinsvorVi. See 

Drtad. 

De?'-b1at,* V. a. To beat ; to strike lightly. Shak, \ 
DE9-BfiAT'BNj^(drl4)a'tn) a. Severely beaten beaten 

De? ijlSSw,* n, (Med,) A blow which neither wounds nor 
sheds blood. OoW. 

DKVitu, n. See Daixiu Tem^ 

De?^~e7xd. (drt'td) a. Without tears : without weeping. 


n. Act of making dry; desiccation. 

De^'ite,* b, (Min.) Petrified wood. Scudamore. 

DrY'ly, «d. In a dry manner : coldly ; sarcastically. 
DBP'Kgss, n. State of being dry } want of moisture ; coW- 
ness ; hardness ; quiet humor. , - . 

DbY^-NUese, n. A woman who brings up and feeds a 
child by hand, but does not suckle it 
DEY'-NtiRSE, V. a. To nurse without suckling. HudArae 
DEl?'o-PHiTE,* n. (ZooL) A kind of frog. Crabb, 
DbP'qs,* n. (^ot) A kind of misletoe. OraJ*. 
DEf'-R6T,* n, A disease incident to wood and timber, 
which, by decomposing the fibres, reduces its substance 
to a massof dry dust BamiUon, — It is called also eap-rot; 
and in the U. S. it is vulgarly called powder-post. 
De?'-rOb, V. a To make clean without wetting. Dodaley, 
De!?-sAlt^ER, n. A dealer In salted or dried meats, sauces, 
oils, pickles, and various other articles. 

Dr?'-8 H6 d, a. Having dry feet Si'dney. 

DrY'-St5ve,* n. A claied structure for containing the 
plants of dry, arid climates, as cactuses, See. Brande. 
Du'ad»* «• The number two ; duality. Hams. 


DO'al, a. [dualia, L.] Expressing the number two. 
DO'At-t^M,* n. A system of philosophy which refers all 
existence to two ultimate principles , the doctrine of two 
sovereign principles, or of two gods, one good and the 
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Other evil. Brande. 

DC-Ai^-Is'Tjc,* a. Relating to dualism or duality. Brande. 
DO-Xl'I-TY, «* That which expresses two in number; the 
state of being two ; division ; separation. 

DtJB, V.a, [t. DUBBED ; pp. DUBBING, DUSBED.] To tap Wlth 

a sword , to make a knight ; to confer any kind of dig- 
nity. . „ 

DCb, V. n. To make a quick or brisk noise. Beaum. if FI. 
DDB, n. A blow ; a knock ; a tap. [A puddle. Brocket*.] 
DfiB^B?D, a. Blunt ; not pointed. [Provincial, Eng.] 
DttB'B?R,* n. One who dubs: — a leathern vessel or bottle 
used in India to hold oil, ghee, 4tc., called also dapper. 
McCulloch. 

DfiB'BfNO,*». The act of confernngsome dignity, as knight- 
hood. ^ ^ , 

DO'bI-ATE,* V. n. To doubt; to feel doubt, Ch. Ob. [R.] 
Dv-Bi'?-TY,n. Uncertainty; doubtfulness. Richardson. [R.] 

i DO-BJ-68'l-Ty, n. A thing doubtftil ; dubiety. Browne. 
)0'B|-o0s, a. [dubius, L.J Doubtful ; not settled ; uncer- 
tain; not plain, not clear; questionable; precarious; 
equivocal. 

DO^BJ-oDs-ly, od. In a dubious manner. SiD\fU 
D0'B|-o0s-Nfis8, n. Uncertainty. Broome. [R.] 

DC'bI-TA-ble, a, [dufttto, L.] Doubtful; uncertain. Mote. 

i DO'Bj-TAN-CY, n. Doubt ; uncertainty. Hammond. 
Ifi-BI-Ti'TiQN, n. Act of doubling : doubt. Brotone, [R.] 
D0'B}-TA“T1ve,* o. Inclined to doubt. Dr. Mien, [r.] 
DD'cal*, 0* Pertaining to a duke or dukedom, 

DDc'at, n. A European com, struck by a duke, value 4s. 

or 5s. sterling, if silver ; about double, if gold. 
D0 c-A-t66n',* n. A Dutch silver com worth about 5s. 6d. 

sterling. Crabb. , ^ ^ 

DDch'?ss, r. a consort, wife, or widow of a duke; a fe- 
male sovereign of a dukedom. 

DOcH'Y, R* The territory of a duke ; a dukedom. 
DOcH'Y-GdURT,* n. A court appertaining to a duchy, 
especially that of the duchy of Lancaster in England. 
Whishaw. . , 

DOCK, n. [dutiken, D.] A water-fowl, both wild and tame, 
of many species : — a word of endearment or fondness : — 
a decimation of the head: — a stone thrown obliquely on 
the water so as to strike it and rebound:— a kind of 
strong canvas made of hemp. 

DOCK, V, n. [i. DUCKED ; pp. ducking, ducked.] To dive 
under water ; to drop down the bead as a duck ; to bow 
low; to cringe. 

DOCK, V. a. To put under water ; to immerse. 

DOcK'^E, n. A diver. Ray. A crlnger. 

DDck'-HXwk,* n. A bird ; tbe moor-buzzard. Booth. 
DDck'-H0nT-|NO,* n. The act of bunting ducks. JodrdL 
DOck'XNG,* «. The act of putting under water, 
DOOE^INO-STfrdL, n. A stool for ducking scolds ; a cuck- 
ing-stool. See Cuckino-Stooe. , 

DOck'-lISgged, (dak'Idgd) a. Short-legged. Drydsn. 
DDck'ljfmg, n. A young duck j a little duck. 
DOcK'-MfiAT, n. A plant growing in standing waters. 
Duo-k5Y', n. Sc v.a. Grew. See Decot. , , . 4 

DOoKS'-PooT, (-fit) n. A plant that grows in moist land ; 

black snakerool, or May-apple. . - # 

DOcK'-WifiD, n. A perennial, aquatic, floating plant, of 
several varieties ; duck-meat, . , . 

DOoT, u. [ductus, L.] rtOuIdance. Bammend.] A passage 
through which any thing is conducted ; a tube to convey 
a fluid in an animal body. 

DtJc'Tl-BLE,* o. That may be drawn out; ductile. Fuller. 
DOc't!i*e, iL rduetOw, L.] That may be easily drawn out 
in length; nexible; pHaole; tractable; docile; obsequi- 

I DOc*TphE-LY,^ ad. In a ductile manner. Dr. JUen, 
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Dttc'TiLE-NfiSS, n. Flexibility ; ductility. Donn§, 
DCc-tj-l1m'¥-T¥R,* n. An insirumont for measuring the 
ductility of lead, tin, ice. Hamilton. 

Dyo-TlL'i-Ty, n. A property by which a substance may be 
drawn out into wire , quality of being ductile ; flexibility. 
fDfto'TlpN, ». [rfuctio, L.] Guidance j a leading. Feltham. 
tpOcT'VRE, (dakt'yvr) a. Direction j guidance. South. 
i>t)D, n. (Scotland) A rag; a tatter. Jamieson. — Common- 
ly used in the plural, duds, rags ; tattered garments. Camp- 
hdU {QenLMag. 

D0D'D¥-Ry,^ n. A place where rags are hung and sola. 
DOd'oeqn, (dad'jyn) n. [degonf Germ.] A sinall dagger: — 
malice; sullenness; sulkmeas, anger, ill-will. 
DOo'pEpN-DXa'jO^R,* H. A short sword. Beaum. ^ FL 
DHd'MAN,* n. A malkin ; a scarecrow. Bailey. fR.] 

DCe, (da)a. Owed ; that ought to be paid or done to an- 
other , proper ; flt ; appropriate ; exact ; without devia- 
tion. 

DOe, (da) ad. Exactly ; directly , duly ; as, “ due north.** j 
DOE, (da) n. That which belongs to one ; a debt ; right ; Just 
title; custom; tribute; exaction. 

^Oe, (du) V. a. To pay as due. Shak. 

DOe'-dIs-tant^ a. Placed at a proper distance. Pope. 
tpOE^FOL, fdu'ml) a. Fit, becoming. Soenser. 

DO'J^L, a. [duelZum. L.] A combat with deadly weapons be- 
tween two individuals. 

DO^^L, V. n. To fight a duel or a single combat. Baron. 
D0']^L, V. a. To attack or fight with singly. Mdton. 
DC']^L-L]^R, n. A duellist. Fuller. 

DO'jpL-LlNe, n. The act or custom of fighting duels. 
D0'¥1 <-i<1st, n. One who fights duels. 

n. [It,] A duel ; the rule of duelling. Shak. 
fDOE^Njpss, (daMi^a) n. Fitness. Goodwtn. 

D0-£n^na, n. [dae^, Sp.J pL d0-£n'na§. The chief lady 
in waiting on the queen of Spam: — an elderly woman 


kMt to guard a younger. 

Dv-et', n. [duo, Lu] A piece of music or air for two per- 
formers. Mason. 


rormers. Mason. 

DCf'fel,* n. A kind of frieze or coarse cloth ; a stout, 
milled flannel. Wordotoorih. 

DCe, %. A pap; a nipple; a teat; —now used only of a 
brute female. [fThe breast. Spenser. 

DDe, t. Sep. from £hg. See Dio. 

Dy-adNPS* n.(ZooL) An herbivorous, cetaceous animal, of 
the East Indian seas. The fabled mermaid is supposed by 
scune to liave been founded on this animal. BraMe. 
DDo'oOt,* n. A boat or canoe formed by the excavation of 
a large log. FUnL [Western Stales.] 

DCke, h. [du^ Pr. ; dm, L.] One of the highest order of 
nobility, in England, next to the royal family : — in some 
countries, a sovereign prince. 

DOke^DQM, n. The seigniory, Jurisdiction, possessions, ti- 
tle, or quality of a duke ; a duchy. 

DOke'jljng,* a. An inferior duke. Ford. 

DfiL^BRAlITED, (dul'braud) a. See Dui.t.-BBAiKKD Shak. 
DDl'c^t, a. [dtclets, L.] Sweet ; luscious ; pleasant , har- 
monious ; melodious. 

DOL-c|-Fl-cA'TipN, n. The act of sweetening. Boyle. 
DCL'cj-Ff. V. a. [i. nuLciriKD ; pp. Dux.cirriivo, nuLci- 
riEoJ To sweeten. Browne. 

Dytr-cUf'p-QUy,* n. A soft manner of speaking. Maunder. 
D0L^C{>aiyR, A. An ancient musical instrument, played by 
striking the brass wires with little sticks. 

IDOl'ci-tOde, A. Sweetness. Coekeratn. 
tpOL'CQR, A. Sweetness. L. Addison. 

DfiL^Cp-RATE, V. a. [duleor, L.] To sweeten ; to soften. 
Wiseman. [R-] 

DDh-cp-RA'TipN, A. Act of sweetening. Bacon. [R.] 
DDl'^dpe,* a, a peg of wood which joins the ends of six 
fellies that form the round of a wheel of a gun carriage. 
Crubb. 

DC'hpAt** [doeAci a, servitude.] An inferior or servile wor- 
ship or adcHRtion, distinguished fr^ latna. StiUingJLeeL 
doll, «. Stupid ; doltish , blunt ; omuse ; unready ; awk- 
ward , not quick ; sad ; melancholy : dismal : sluggish ; 
heavy ; gross ; not exhilarating ; not bright ; arowsy. 
doll, V. o. [i. duixjbd; pp. ovLLino. dullsd.] To make 
dull ; to stuftefy ; to blunt ; to sadaen ; to hebetate , to 
damp ; to make idow : to sully brightness. 
doll, o. a. To become duU. Chaucer. 

DOl'LARD, a. a Mockbead ; a dolL Shak. 


DOL^LARDf a. Doltish ; stupid. Bp. Hall. 
D0l^laR1>-T?m,*' a. Stupidity ; doltiihnest. Maum 
DOll'-brAineo, (dfil'brfind) s. Stupid ; foolish. 
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IhlL Bet Bull. 'y j r 

WiVL'T^R. A, He or that which makes duIL inches. F. Cye. 

POLL'-*By£D, (dOl'ld) a. Having a sad look. Shak, DO-p-Dhp'l-MO, a. [h.] pi. ]>0-O-l>ftp^| M&& A book, or 

DOll'-BIab,* a. a stupid person ; a tdockhead. Aedum. the size of a book, when a sheet is folded Into twelve 
DOW-BlaiUr-^D, (daPslLfd) a. Having weak i^ht. leaves. 

lest DC Having twelve leaves or twenty-four 

DOLL^-wlT-yvOy Gross ; heavy ; not quick., ffuloet. pages to the sheet. Qfiu Rev. 


DDl^ly, ad. In a dull manner ; stupidly ; not geyly. 
DOL^Nyss, n. State or quality of being dull ; stupidity 
bluntness. 

Dy-Lfto'RA-cy,* n. A government of skives. Ash. [r.] 
D0LSE,*n. A species of seaweed. Sir W. ScatL 
DO'ly, ad. In a due manner ; properly , fitly ; exactly. 
DCmb, (dfim) o. Unable to speak ; speechless ; mute , aU 
lent. 

DCmb. (dSm) V. a. To silence. Shak. [r.] 

DCMB'-BfiLL,* (dum'bSl) n. A weight to be hold In the 
hand, and swung to and flro for exercise. Cridib. 
DI5mb-D|S-c6ur'sjve,* a. Silently pleading. Shak. 
DDmb'LV, (darn'l?") ad. Mutely , siloutty. Shak. 
DOMB'Nyss, [dQm^n^s) n. State of being dumb ; omission 
or reflisal of speech ; muteness. 

D0mb'-Sh6w,* (dam'shS) w. A tale or scene exhibited by 
signs, without language or words ; a pantomime. Shak. 
DCMB'-WAiT-yR,* A. A piece of household furniture. W, 
Ency. 

D0M'r50ND, V. a. To confuse ; to strike dumb. Spectator 
[Low.] [^Sw\ft. 

DoM-FOUND'yR,* V. a. To strike dumb; to dumfound. 
tpDM'M?R-¥R, A. One who feigns dumbness. [I^ow.] 
DOm'mv, a. One who is dumb. [I,rfiw.] The fourth or ex- 
posed hand when three persons play at whist. 
Dv-m68E%* a. (Bot.) Having a compact, bushy form. P 
Cyc, 

DOmp, n. [dom, D.] Sorrow ; melancholy ; sadness ; sulki 
ness : — commonly used in the plural ; as, “to be in the 
dumps ; *’ i. e., to be sulky or gliKimy : — a clumsy leaden 
counter used by boys at chu( k-farthmg. [f A tune. S^AoA.] 
DDmp'jsh, a. Sad , melancholy , dejected denser. 
D0Mp'|SH-Ly, ad. In a moping, melancholy way. Bp. 
Hall 

DDMP'ISH-Nfiss, n. Sadness ; melancholy. Bp. Hall. 
DDmp'ljng, n. A small, round pudding. Dryden. 

DDmps,* n. pZ. A fit of m« l.incholy. Ash. Bee Dump. 
DDm'pv, a. Short and tliirk. Student. Sullen. BracketL 
DO'mvs,* A. [L.] (Bot.) A low and much branched shrub. 
Brands. 

DDn, a. Of a dark color ; of fulvous brown , dark , gloomy. 
Shak. 

DDn, t>, a. [i. nuntRu, pp. dunnino. dunned.] To solicit 
or ask w’lth iinportiiiuty, as for a deltt , to claim a debt. 
DDn, a. A clamorous^ importunate crcdiUir: — a demand 
for a debt: — an eminence . a mound. Johnson. 
DDn'bird,* a. a species of uuck , the pochard. Pennant. 
DDnce, a. a foolish person , a thickskuU , a doit 
tDDN^C^-By, A, Duluess, stupidity. Sir T. Smith. 
D0n'c|-p?, d. a. To make a dunce. Warburton. [r.] 
DDN'cfSH-Nfiss,* n. duality of a dunce ; folly. fVest. Rev. 
DDN'D?R,*n. Lees of the sirup of sugar-cane. fV. Ency. 
DDn'dI-v^r,* a. An aquatic bird. Pennant. 
done, n. A low hill of blown or movable sand ; a down. 
Lyeil. See Down. 

DDn'-Fl?^ a. A species of fly. Walton. 

DDng, a. The excrement of animals, used as manure. 
DDng, V. a. To manure with dung. Bacon, — (Calico print- 
ing) To immerse m a bath of cow-dung and warm wa- 
ter. 

DDng. V. A. To void excrement. Sic{/t 
I D0 ng‘-CArt,* n. A cart for carrying dung. Ash. 

DDnoed, p. from Dung. Covered with dung. 

DDn'^EQN, (ddn'jyn) a. [from donjon, the tower in which 
prisoners were kept.] A close, dark prison. 

DDnVePN» V* a. To shut up, os in a dungeon. Bp. Hall. 
DDno'fork, a. a fork for tossing or moving dung. 
DDng'uIll, a. a heap or accumulation of dung. 
DDno'hIll, a. Sprung from the dunghill; mean; low, 
base , noting the domestic fowl or common ben. 

DDNG'y. a. Full of dung, mean; worthless. Shak. 
DDng'fard, a. The place of the dunghill. Murttmer. 
DDn'N 4 L 9 E,* a. (Maut.) Louse wood, as boughs of trees, 
fagots, A.C., laid in the bottom and against the sides of 
a ship*s hedd. McCulloch. 

DDlf'N^R, n. One who duns ; a dun. 

DDn^ning,* a. The act of soliciting the payment of a debt 
DDn'n|8H, a. Inclining to a dun color. R(^. 

DDiv^ny, a. Deaf: dull of apprehension, (^ose. [Local.] 
DO'5, A. [L.] tW, in Latin. — (JIfus.) A song or jOeco of 
music for two performer^* a duet. 

a. Consisting of twelve years. Ash, 
D0-p-D£9'j-ilAl*»* «• Numbered by twelve j twelfth. 
Hamilton, 

Dfl-^-Dk^^I-MALO n.p2. A term applied to a kind of mul- 
tiplication wbicn is used by artificers ; a method of ascer- 
• taining the number of square feet and square inches in a 
rectangular space whose sides are given In feet and 
Inches. P. Cye. 
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(diJ-^-dik^ky-pl) a, \dtLo uid dtcu,plu$. 
L.] Consiftting of twelves. Jirbuthnot, 

D&-<;hD£fNVMy iu rL.] (^not.) The flrot of the small in- 
testines. in immediate connection with the stomach. 
DO-<>-Llr']Ba-AL,* a, Biliteral. Smart. 

DOP^v.a. [To do up,] To open. Shak. [Low.] 

DOPE, w. [dupOf Fr.] A man imposed upon j a credulous 
man ; a person easily deceived. 

DOPE, V. a. [i. DUP*u; pp. DUPiJfo, ditpbd.] To deceive: 

to impose upon *, to trick ■, to cheat Sw{fi. 

DCp'i?-ay,* n. duality of a dupe j a trick , cheat. Ld. Afa- 
oartney. 

DO'PLE, 0 . Double ; one repeated, [n.] 

DO'PLE * (da'pl) V. a. To double. Ch. Ob. [r.I 
D&PLBX n. [L.] {Eng. late) Double quar- 

rel or complaint ; a process in ecclesiastical causes of 
the nature of an appeal from the ordinary to bis next im- 
mediate superior. Burn. 

DO'plj-cAte, V. a.\duphco, L.] To double. OranviUe. [r.] 
DO'pL{-caTE, < 2 . Double ; twofold , as, duplicate raUOy 
which is the product of a ratio multiplied into itself. 
DC'PL}-C-^te, n. Another, correspondent to the first; a 
second thing of the same kind , a transcript of a writing 
or ticket. 

DO-pi^I-ca'tiqn, n. The act of doubling ; the act of fold- 
ing together; a fold . a doubling. Wiseman. 
DO'PL}-ca-tOre, n. A fold ; any thing doubled. Ray. [r.] 
Dv-Pt,l<?'l-Ty, n. Doubleness deception , deceit , double- 
ness of heart or of tongue : — ^ [fihe numb t two. fVatt^.] — 
(Law) The pleading of two or more distinct matters. 
Duply,* m. A second reply. Sir W. Scott. [rJ 
DOp'p^R,* n, A globular vessel made of buffalo’s hide, in 
which castor-oil is Imported from India. Brande. 
Du-R^-BfL'J-Ty, n. Qriinlity of being durable , permanence. 
DO'kVBLE, a. (durabilisy L.] Having long continuance, or 
power to last ; lasting , permanent. 

DO'r.^-BLE-n£ss, n. Power of lasting; durability. 
DO'r^-BLV^ ad. In a durable manner. Sidney. 

JJ&R4. AfA'TjpjB,* n. fL.] {JinaL) A membrane which 
in wraps the puz mater ^ and envelops the brain. Ham- 
tUon. 

DV'RVm£N,* n, [L.l {Bot.) The Ailly-formed central lay- 
ers of the wood of exogenous trees , the heart-wood. 
Brands. 

tDO'R^NCE, n. [dureascy law Fr.] Endurance ; imprison- 
ment , duress. 

DO'b^lNCE,* n. Same as durant. Smart 
DO'r^nt,* n. A glazed woollen stuff or cloth, a better 
sort of tammyj^ now called everlasting. Booth. 

BK'NJ^-PLXp'f’TOy* [L.] {Law) During 

pleasure. 

TR F/'TA,*[L.] {Law) During life. Hamilton. 
D(/-rX' {Mas.) Noting a hard or grating sound. 
Orabb. 

Dv-Ri'TipN, n. Act of continuing , continuance in time ; 

power of continuance , length of continuance. 
D^tr-bXr',* ru An audience-room in India, or a place 
where a sovereign or viceroy gives audience. Hamilton. 
Duk'd?n,* n. A coppice or thicket in a valley. Crabb. 
fUORE. V. n. [duro, L.] To last ; to endure. Raleigh. 
IDOhe'fOl, o. Lasting. Spenser. 

{DOre'l^ss, a. Without continuance ; fading ; short. jRo- 
leigh. 

DO'Rfesa. [da'r«8, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm.; dv-rSs', 
Wb. Maunder.] n. [duresse, Fr.] Constraint ; imprison- 
ment. — {Law) Unlawful imprisonment or constraint, ei- 
ther by restraint of personal liberty, or by threats of loss 
of life, limb, &c. 

DilR'fNG, prep. For the time of the continuance of. 
DiJ'rI-o, n. {Bot.) A genus of plants or trees, P. Cue. 
DV'iif-dN,* or Do6'Ry-AN,* n. The fruit of the durio, a 
tree found m the Malayan Archipelago. P. Cyc. 
tDO'R|-Ty, n. [durus, L,] Hardness , harshness ; cruelty. 
Oockeram. 

i OO'ROVs, a. Hard. Smith. 
yOn-Rl/jif sXz'L 4,* n. An inn in India. Maunder. 

DiiRST, r. from Dare, See Dark. 

Di'jsk, a. [duystsr, D.] Tending to darkness; tending to 
blackness ; dark ; duskv. 

DOsk, n. Incipient darkness ; tendency to darkness ; dark- 
ness of color, 

OdsK, V. a. To make dusk or duskish. Marston. [r.] 

Dh.SK. t>. n. To grow dark ; to lose light, [R,] 

DhSK'i-LV, ad. In h dusky manner. Sherwood. 
DhsK'i-NESS, n. Incipient obscurity. 

DCaK'isH, a. Inclining to darkness or blackness. 
DDsk'ish-lv, ad. Cloudily ; darkly. Bacon. 
DhsK'jsn-Nfiss, 71. Approach to darkness. More. 
tpOsK'N^SS, n. Dimness. Sir T. FXyot 
DhsK'y, 0 . Tending to darkness ; somewhat dork ; ob- 
scure; tending to blackness; gloomy ; sad, 
dost, 71 . Earth or other matter reduced to powder ; earth j 
the grave ; state of dissolution : [a tumult ; a conuno* 
tion,of uproar. Brackett.] 
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dost, V. a. [i. DViTXD ; pp. nusTitra, ousted.] To fi-ee 
from dust ; to sprinkle with dust; to levigate. 
DOst^-CXrt.* r. a cart for conveying dust fhim the 
streets. Jisk. 

DOst'Er, n. He or that which iVees firom dust ; a sifter. 
DOst^}-n£ss, 71. State of being covered with dust. 
DOst'm^n, 71. ,• pL DUSTMEN. Otto whose employment is 
to carry away the dust Oay. 

DOsT'y, a. Filie^ covered, or clouded with dust 
DDtch, n. pL The people of Holland. — sing. The lan- 
guage of the Dutch. 

Dotch,* a. Relating to Holland or its inhabitants. John- 
son. 

DDtch,* v. a. [i. dutchxd ; pp. Dvicmna. dutchbd.] To 
clarify and harden by immersing in heatea sand, as goose- 
quills. Sat Mag. 

DOtch'ess, 7u See Duchxss. 

DDtch'-ROsh,* 7u Aplant ; the horsetail. Booth. 
DOtch'v, h._ [duchi, Fr.] Bee Ducht. 
liOTCH'Y'-CdURT, 71. See Duckv-Court. 

Du'TE-oDs, [du't^-as, W. P. J. Ja. Srn . ; du'tyys, 8, E. F. 

K.] a. Obedient , obsequious ; dutiful. 

Du'tj-a-ble,* a. Liable to duly, or to have duties assessed. 

J. Marshall. [Used in the U. S.J 
DO'tj-fOl, a. Disposed to perform duty; obedient; suli- 
missive ; respectful , obnequious. 

DO'tj-fOl-lv, <*d. In a dutiful manner. 

DO'T}-iOl-n£s 8, 71. Obedieqce; reverence; respect 
DO'Ty, 71. [from due.] That to which a man is, by any nat- 
ural or legal obligation, bound; obedience or submission 
due to parents or superiors , obedience , act of reverence 
or respect ; obligation ; business ; ofiice ; the business of 
a soldier on guard , service ; tax , impost , custom ; toll. 
Di;-eM<rfR* n. [L.] pi. DV-Par vi-Ri. The duumviri 
were two Roman magistrates who hold ofiice jointly 
Ainsworth. 

Dv-Dm'V|R-ate, 71. [duwrnviratusy L.] The ofiice, dignity, 
or government of two men in the same ofiice, as in am 
cient Rome. 

Dwale, n. [dwalen, (Jer.] {Bot) The deadly nightshade. 

Chaucer. — {Her.) A sable or black color. 

DwArf, (dworf) n. A man much below the common size ; 
any animal or thing much smaiJer than the common 
size. 

Dwarf, v. a. [o dwarfed ; pp, dwarfing, dwarfed.] To 
moke dwarfs of, to hinder from growing to the natural 
size. [ish, Dryden. 

DwArf.* a. Being below the common size , stunted ; dwarf- 
DwArf'ish, a. Below the natural size ; small , little. 
DwArf' jsH-Ly, (dworfish-l?) ad. Lake a dwarf. 
DwARF'isH-Nfiss, n. Minuteness of stature , littleness, 
DwArf' y, 0 . Small, dwarfish. Waterhouse, [r.] 

i DwAuLE, V. a. To be delirious. Jumus. 

)w£ll, V. n. [». DWELT or dwelled , pp. DWELLina, 
DWELT or DWELLED. — Dwtllcd IS HOW rarely uscd,] 'I'o 
remain; to inhabit, to live in a place; to reside; to 
stay ; to sojourn , to rest , to continue ; to hang upon 
with care or fondness , to continue long speaking. 
tpwCLL, V. a. To inhabit. MiUon. 

Dw£ll'^:r, 71. One who dwells , an inhabitant. 
Uw£ll'ing, 7l Habitation ; place of residence ; abode. 
DwfiLL'iNG,*®. a. Inhabiting; abiding ^ continuing long. 
Dw£ll';ng-HoCse, n. A house dwelt in or inhabited. 
DwfiLL'jNO-PLACEj n. Place of residence. 

DwIn'dle, V. n. [i. dwindled; pp, dwindung, dwin- 
dled.] To shrink , to grow little . to diminish , to degen- 
erate , to fall away ; to lose health. 

Dwin'dle, 0 . a. To make less ; to sink ; to bring low. 
Dwin'dle,* 7i. The act of growing less, decline. Dr. 
Johnson. 

DwiN'DLEDjp. tt. Shrunk; fallen away. Bp. Taylor. 

Dve, n. A coloring liquor, color ; stain ; tinge. See Die. 
Dye, V. a. [l dtbd , pp. dyeing, dyed.] To color by a 
chemical process , to tinge ; to stain. See Die. 
Dye'-HoOse,* n. A bouse for dyeing cloths, dec. Black- 
stone. 

Dye'ing, 71. The act or art of staining, or of forming 
colors by chemical process. Dre. 

D?e'JNG,p, from Dye. Staining. See Dye. 

D?'EE, tt. One who dyes or tinges. See Dieb. 
D?'£R’§-W£ed,* n. A plant, the dwarf-broom or wood- 
wax. Booth. 

D?e'stDff,* 71. Materials used in dyeing. Ash. 

D^'JNO,p. from Die. Expiring. See Die. 

Df'iNG, Tt. Death ; act or expiring. 2 Cor. iv. 

D?'lNO-Ly, tui. As at the moment of giving up the ghost. 
Df'lNG-Nfiss,* n. The state of dying. Congreve. 

DfRE, n. A mound of earth, stones, dec., to prevent inun- 
dation. — (Afitu) An intersection in strata of rocks.— 
Written also dike. See Dire. 

Dv-nAm'?-T£R,* n. An instrument, for ascertaining the 
magnifying power of tclescopos. Smart 

Bv-kXm'iSjIi.,-!'*- delating to dynamiM. 
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n. pJ. The icience of moving 

poworsy or of nu^r in motion, or of the motion of bod- 
iM Uut mutually act upon one another. P, Cye, 

iu [SHifafits and ftirpov,] A draugfat- 
machine ; an instrument for measuring power of any 
kind, as the strength of men and animals, the force of 
machtnery, the magnifying power of the telescope, Ac. 
BrwndA. 

tpCN'.<iaT,ii. [SwdvrrK.] A ruler; a dynasty. Ortgary, 

DY'NXs^tjc,* o. Relating to a dynasty. Oetu. Mag, 

Dy-rcXs^Tj-c^JL.,* 0 . Relating to a dynasty. Mason. 

Df-Nlsf Tf-DMt* n. pi. (J&Kt.) A family of large beetles. 
JBrands, 

Dy-nXs'ti-dXn,* n. One of the dynastidm ; a very large 
kind of beetle. Eiriy, 

or D1tT('^s-TX. [dl^nos-t?, & P, E. K. Jfb.f 
dln'oa-t^, J, Jn, 8m. R. ; aVnpht^ or dln'sa-t$, W. P.] n. 
[(fvyaarela.] A race or (bmily of sovereigns in succession ; 
government; sovereignty. 

Dfs^CRA-sy, n. [dvoKpaoia,] (Mod.) A bad habit of body. 

D9^s'd^-sIte,* n. (Jlfm.) A fibrous mineral , okenite. Dana. 

{ a. Relating to or resembling dysen- 

Dfr8-?N-TfcR'|-c.^,* ) tery. Rowle. 

Dfs'gK-TkR-v, [di 8 ' 9 n-t«r^, & sK P. J, F. Jo, Sm. t dla'- 
^n-Cdr-^ or dls-MD^t^r-^, a.] n. [dueevrep^o.] (Mod.) A 
painful disease, often epiaemic, attended with fever, 


more or less inflammatory, and whh ftreqiMnt fentteons 
or bloody evacuations. 

Dta'LV-lTE,* n, (Muu) A mineral of vitreous lustre. Dana. 
fD^s^NQ-MV, ft. [ivaoopia.] The enacting of bad laws 
Cockofwn. 

ft, (JIfin.) A coal of a green or yellowish- 
gray color, which emits a fetid odor. Cloaomand. 
DY8-pRp'8|-4i,* ft. [L.J (Mod.) Indigestion ; dyspepsy P 

D1&p?P-8T, or Dys-f fiP'STt [<K 8 'p 9 p-s 9 , 8. W. E, F. Jo. 

K. JR. ; djs-pdp^s^, 9m. Wh, Johnson^ Ash. Mawadtr,] n. 
[dvcnrtt^fo. Or. ; dyspapsia^ L.] (Mod.) indigestion ; a 
state of the stomach In which its ftinctions are disor- 
dered. 

Dys-pkp'Tjo,* ft. One afflicted with dyspepsy. Q*. Rev. 
Dya-pfip'Tlc,* I a. Relating to dyspepw j having diffi- 
Oys-pfip^TpcAZ*,* ) culty indigestion, (jopoland, 
D?8'PH0-Ky, ft. [dvff^wvra.J (Mod.) A difficulty in speak- 
ing. 

Dfsp-NOE^^, (dtsp-nS'c) ft, [SHoirvoia.'] (Mod.) A difficulty 
ofjbreathing. 

DW’V-RY, (dizh^O-*^ or dls'yu-r?) [dlzh'vi-TO, W. J. F. Jo., 
dhi'y-ro, & P. & E. Sm. jR.j n. [Jvaovpfa, Gr. ; dysunOf 

L. ] (Mod.) A difficulty in voiding urine. 

Dx-TJaJ n. The water-beetle ; an insect. Regot. 
Dzfi^RgN,* (Kfi'r^n) ft. (Zoel.) A species of antelope. P. Cyc. 


E 




E the fifth letter of the alphabet, la the second and the 
^ most ftoquent vowel in the English language. It has 
various sounds, the two principal of which are long, aa 
in mete, and short, as in meL It is frequently silent. 
£ach, (6ch) a. A pron. Either of two ; one taken separate- 
ly from another, and implying the existence of the other ; 
every one. 

(ecb'hwir) ad. Everywhere. Bp. JffaO. 
er Ed. a Saxon prefix in proper names, signifying 
happyy /ortMnaU. Chbson, 

SU^agR, a. [ocer, L .1 Keenly desirous ; vehement ; 

ardent ; earnest ; forward ; impetuous ; quick ; busy ; 
sharp ; keen ; severe. 

(S'l^r-l?) od. In an eager manner ; keenly. 
EA'fi^R-Nhss, 7U Stale of being eager , avidity ; keenness ; 

ardor ; impetuosity ; vehemence ; violence. 

Sa'ole, ($'gl) ft. [aiglOy Fr.] A bird of prey, regarded, on 
account of its acute vision, its stren^h, the elevation 
and rapidity of its flight, its longevity, Ac., as the king 
of birds ; hence it is a s^bol of royalty, and a ftequent 
crest, much used in heraldry. Its figure was the military 
standard of the ancient Romans, and it is a representa- 
tive or emblem in the arms of tbe United States. — A 
gold coin of tbe United States, of tbe value of ten doltars. 
CA'€»LE-EfED, (<'gi-Td) 0. Sbarp-sigbted, as an eagle. 
Ea'OLE-^^l,* ft. A large species or owl. PennanL 
fiA'OLE-PlN^l^ilED,* (-y^nd) a. Having an eagle’s wings. 
Cowper. 

&A’eLE-«IonT-iFD, 0. Having quidt sight. flSkdt 
£a'01.e-8p££^ ft. Swiftness, like that of an eagle. Pope. 
SA’OLgiSB, ft. Tne ben-eagle. Shonoood. 
fiA’eLJe-sTdinE, n, (Mhu) Clay iron-stone ; elite 
fiA’OLlgT, n. A young eagle. Daoies, 
fiA'«LE>wlRaBD, (-Wingd) a. Having the wings, as it 
were, of an eagle. SkoA 

ftA’OLE-WoOD,* (fi'gl-wfid) ft. A highly fragrant Oriental 
wood, used by Asiatics for burning as incense. P. Cye, 
fiA'GRE, ( 9 'gvr) ft. A tide swelling above another tide. 
tfiAL'D9K>xXR, ft. A Saxon magistrate ; alderman. Sadler. 
i&AMKf (Bm) ft* Uncle. Spenser, 

P.Aif. (in) V. ft. To bring forth , to yean. Shah. 

Ran'limo, ft. A lamb, too YxAia,iNo. 

Saa, (fir)*. Tbe o^pua of bearing : the external prominent 

K rt of tbe organ ; tbe sense of hearing ; power of Judg- 
g harmony spike or head of eom or gnin, — • (in the 

U. S. applied especially to maixe) : — any thing resembling 
ears, as the hai^les or some vessels.*— 7 b be by the ear#, 
or to/bll together by the wnr, to scnflle or fight — Ts set l 
by the enrs, to engaM in strife. VEstrangA fValgar.} 
tRam, (fir) s. a. [ore, L.] To tlU ; to pkmgh. Deiteronamy xxt 
ftjUL, (at) V. ft. [C SAftao ; pp. siaifto, rasrp.] To form 

I ssrs, as com. Bandys. 

EAWJb-VLR. (fir’H>l) a- tJsed to be tfited. Barret. 
iAR'JUiBR,* (fif^ik) ft. Pain in the ear. Ask. 

(fir’d) a. Receiving Iw the ear. ffewyt, 
ftAR’*-s 5 BED, (ir’bfird) a. Having the ears perforated. 


fiAR’-DfiAF-Eif-lRO, (fir’dfif-fti-Ing) 0. Stunning the ear 
Shak. 

Rar’-DrObi,* Tt. Tbe tympanum, a membrane in the ear. 
Rogeu 

Eared, (8rd) a. Having ears ; Aimisbed with ears. 
Ear’-H6le,* n. The aperture of the ear. Ooldsmtth. 
Ear’ino, n. (MauU) A small rope to fksten the upper 
corner of a sail to its yard. 

Ear'-xIss-ino,* 0 . Slightly touching tbe ear. SJkak. 

Earl, (firi) n. A title of English nobility, next below a 
marquis and above a viscount It was anciently the 
highest in tbe kingdom ; now the third. 

Ear’-LXp, n. The lip of the ear. Huloet. 

Earl'dpm. (firl'dym) n. The seigniory, Jurisdiction, or 
dignity of an earl. Spenser. 

Earl'dqr-MXn, n. Same as ealdorman. BurkA 
EARLE§’-P£N-Ny, (brlz'pfin-n?) n. Earnest-money. Jfoy. 
EAR’Lgse, a. Without ears ; deaf. Pope. 

Ear’lIke,* o. Resembling tbe ear. JodrtXU 
Ear’LI-n&ss, (fir'l^-nfis) n. State of being early. 
Earl’-MXr-bbal, (erl'mllr*shd) n* One of the great 
officers of state in England, whose business is to tako 
cognizance of all matters relating to honor and military 
solemnities : — an office now hereditary in the family of 
tbe Howards, and enjoyed by its head, the duke of Nor- 
folk. 

fiAR’-L()cK, ft. A curl or twist of tbe hair ; a lovo-lock. 
Prynno. 

Eab’ly, (fir’l?) a. Seasonable ; being in season ; timely. 
Ear’ly, (fir'll) ad. In good season ; soon ; betimes. 
Eae’-MAbx, ft. A mark on the ear, as of sheep. 
Ear’-kXrk, V. a. To mark sheep, Ac., on the ear. iS^sr- 
ser. 

Earn, (fim) v, a. [i XAasrxD : pp. BARiriTro, raritbo.} To 
gain by labor ; to merit or deserve by labor or efibrt ; to 
gain ; to acquire ; to obtain ; to win. 

Earn, (fim) v. n. To curdle. Ray. [North of England.] 
IEarn, (fira) V, ft. To long for. J^enser. See YxAaif. 
Ear’n^st, (fir'ncst) a. Ardent in any ofiTectioa ; warm ; 

zealous ; importunate ; intent ; fixed ; eager ; serious. 
EAB’NigST, 71 . Seriousness ; a serious event, not a Jest ; 
pledge; first fruits.— -(Law) Part of the price paid for 
property or goods sold, or money given in token that a 
Dorgain is ratified ; often called oamestenoney, 
EAR’NfST-Ly, (fir’n^st-l^) sd. In an earnest manner; ar- 
dently; zealously; eogeily. 

Ear’N]IP8T-nJI:bs, (fir’npst-nfis) n, Quidity of being ear- 
nest; ardor; zeal; eagerness; seriousness; solici- 
tude. 

tEARN’f tlL, a. Fun of anxiety. P. FUteher. 

Earn’ino, (fim'ing) r.^ pi. earnihos. Actof eaming; 

that which is earned ; tbe reward of labor. 

Ear’-FIox, ft. An instrument for cleaning the ears. 
fiAR’PieR-C9R,*n. The name of an Insect Ooldemitk. 
ftAR’-PiSR-cfM«, 0 . Ailbcting the ear. Shak. 

Ear’-rIno, ft. A jewel or ornament worn in the ear 
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ttARSS,* (tn) 91. Eto« Ekib. 

tiCASSH, (<irah) H, A ploughed field. May. 

kAfiflH.«Idrab) n. Eddish. She Ebih. 

EAE'-^UBLLf* n. A species of shell resembling the ear in 
form. Ash, 

EAa'-SH6T, n. Reach of the sense of hearing. Dryden, 
EAR'-SdaB,* ft. Something that offends the ear. PkiU 
Museum* 

Earth, (drth) n. The name of the world or planet which 
we inhabit j the mass which composes the globe; the 
terraqueous globe ; the world ; a region ; the inhabitants 
of the earth ; terrene matter ; soil ; earthy matter, in dis> 
tinction from fire, air, and water; any species of earthy 
matter, as clay, loam, graveL — (CAem.) A body or suit- 
stance composed of oxygen and a base j a metallic oxide, 
tasteless, inodorous, dry, and not infiaminabie. The 
principal chemical earths are alumina, baryta, glucina, 
lime, magnesia, silica, strontia, yttria, and zirconia. P. 
Cyc* 

Earth, e. a. [i baethed ; np . x^TuiNa, bakthed.] To 
hide in earth ; to bury ; to inter ; to cover with earth. 

*'etire under ground j to burrow. 

Earth'bXo, It. (Fort.) A sack filled with sand or earth. 
Earth'bXnk, n. A fence made of earth and turf. 
Ii.arth'board, («rth'b6rd) n. The board of a plough, 
which turns over the earth. 

Earth'born, o. Born of the earth j meanly born. 
KARTU'BtiCND, o. Bound to the earth. ShaL 
karth^brBd, a. Bred of the earth ; vile. Brewer. 
Karth'crb-AT-^d, a. Formed of earth. Young. 
I'.ARTit'EN, (er'thn) a. Made of eartli, or made of clay. 
KARTH'-BN-ofiN'D?aED, (jd^rd) a. Bred of earth, 
KARTH'en-wAre,* ft. Ware made of earth or clay; 
pottery. P. Cyc. 

karth'fEd, €l. Fed from the earth ; low, B. Jonson. 
Earth'flXx, It. A fibrous fossil , amianthus. 
Eartu')-m£ss, It. Quality of being earthy, grossness. 
ItARTH'Ll-Nfiss, (erth'l^-nSs) n. Worldliness. Cotgraoe. 
EARTii'LiNG, R. An inhabitant of the earth , a mortal. 
KARTH'ly, (drthH?) a. Belonging to the earth; not 
heavenly ; corporeal or carnal ; not spiritual ; sensual , 
sordid ; worldly ; vile , low. 

£;aeth'lv*-B1Ind-]^d, a. Having a sensual mind ; world- 
ly* 

EARTH'LY-MlND'¥D-Nftss, lu Worldllness. Gregory. 
EARTH'-nCt, r. The root of the arachis, a small bulb like 
a nut . a pi^iut, 

Earth'QUAKE, (^rth^kwSk) n. A shaking or violent 
agitation of the earth, which is often attended with 
destructive consequences, and is one of the most 
formidable phenomena of nature. 

Eartu'-shXk-iKg, a. Shaking the earth. Milton. 
KARTH'wXrd,* ad. Towards the earth. CampbeU. 
Earth'work,* (dith'wUrk) n. An embankment. Tan- 
ner. 

Earth'worm, (brth'wUrra) r. An insect or worm that 
lives under ground , a sordid person , a miser. 

Earthly, (erth^^) a. Consisting of earth ; partaking of 
earth ; terrene ; terrestrial , earthly , gross ; course. 
Ear'-trOm-pet,* r, A trumpet used to assist the hear- 
ing. Gent. Mag, 

Ear'-wXx, (firwftks) n. The cerumen or wax of the 
ear. 

Ear'wYg, r. A well-known insect, vulgarly supposed to 
creep into the ear. and often found under stones and 
beneath the bark of trees ; the forficula ; a whisperer. 
£ar'-wIt-ness, (Sr'wlt-n^s) n. One who hears or at- 
tests any thing as heard by himself. Hooker, 

Ear'wort,* (6r'wdrt) r. An herb reputed good for deaf- 
ness. Crabb. 

£a$e, (fiz) R. Quiet ; freedom from pain ; rest after labor ; 

repose ; facility ; fteedom from constraint ; lightness. 
£Ai;^E, (6z) V. a. [i. based; pp. basinq, based.] To free 
from pain, anxiety, or labor; to calm ; to assuage, to 
alleviate ; to allay ; to appease ; to pacify ; to mitigate ; 
to relieve. 

f£A$E^F0L, (fiz'fdl) a. Quiet; peaceable; fit for rest. 
Shak. 

|£ASE^FfiL-LY, od. In a quiet manner. Sherwood. 

EA§'EL, (B'zl) n. The frame on which a painter rests bis 


picture while at work upon it. 


is seen to rUe in the equinoxes, opposite to the mest^ 
the regions in the eastern parts of the worid. 

£a 8T. (Set) 0. From or towards the rising sun. 
fiAST^Ea, (Cst'pr) n. The diw on which the resurrection 
of Christ is commemorated; the 3d day (Sunday) after 
Good Friday, being the 1st Sunday after the fUH muon 
which happens upon or next after the Slst of March. It 
corresponds m season to the paasover of the Jews. 
ftAST'Ea-DAY,* R. The festival of Easter. Drayton, 
fiAST^Ea-LlNG, R. A native of some country eastward. 
Spenser. — A ^cies of water-fowl. — A piece of money 
coined in the East Jliy Richard fl. of England. Crabb. 
fiAST^Ea-LlNG, 0. Belonging to the money of the Easter- 
lings, or Baltic traders : — sterling. Todd* See Stbrliro. 
£AST^Ea-LY» a. Coming from or Ijiang towards the east. 
£ast'ebn, a. Relating to the east; east; dwelling or 
found in the east; oriental; lying towards the east, 
going or looking eastward. 

£ast-in^sV‘I<AK>* Relating to the Eastern Islands. Fo. 
Qu. Reo. 

t£AST-LXMD'l8n, a. Lying or being eastward VersU- 
gan, 

fiAST'w^aD. ad. Towards the east. Browne. 

£a'sy, (6'z?) a. Not difficult, quiet; at rest; ftee from 
pain ; complying ; ready; not unwilling; not formal; 
unconstrained. 

Eat, (6t) V. a. (^t. ATE or bat . pp. bating, batbn or eat.] 
To devour with the mouth ; to consume ; to corrode. 

S Grammarians differ much with respect to the con- 
ition of this verb. — Lowth, Priestley, Grant, Croni- 
Arnold, and Bullions, give i. ate; p. eaten t — Murray 
and Hiley, i. ate or eat, p. eatem — Webster, i. ate; p. 
eat or eaten t — Smart, t. eat or ate (6t) ; p. Hat or eaten. 
Smart regards ate and eaten as growing obsolete. 

Eat, (6t) V. n. To feed , to take food ; to make way by 
corrosion. 

Eat'^-ble, ( 5t'a-bl) a. That may be eaten ; esculent. 
Eat'^-ble, r. Any thing that may be eaten. King. 
£at'4l(^e,* n. Food for horses and cattle from the after- 
math. 

Eat'en,* ( 5'tn) p. from Eat. Devoured ; consumed ; cor- 
roded. See Eat. 

Eat^ER» (St'^r) R. He or that which eats ; a corrosive. 
tfiATH, (Sth) a. Easy. Spenser. — ad. Easily. Spenser. 
EAT'jNG, (et'ing) R. The act of chewing and swallowing 
reception of food. 

EAT'iNG-HdOsE, n. A house to eat in ; a dining-house. 
Eau de Cologne,* (6'd9-kp-15n') r. FFr.] A perfumed 
spirit ongmaliy prepared at Cologne. Brands. 

Eau DE Luce,* (b'd(}-\\xs') n. [Fr.l A strong solution of 
ammonia, scented with mastic ana oil of amber. Brands. 
Eave^, (6vz) n. pi. The edges of the roof of a house, &c., 
which overhang the walls. 

Eave^'cXtcu,* n. A thick board with a feather-edge to 
receive the lower course of the tiles on the roof of a 
house. Ash. 

Eave9'dr6p, r. r. To catch what comes from the eaves • 
to listen under windows. Milton. 

Eave§'db 5 p'per, «• One who skulks about a house at 
night to listen ; an Insidious listener. Shak. 
£ave§'dr6p'pING,* r. The dropping of water from the 
eaves ; the act of an insidious listener. MBton, 
Eaves'lXth/ n. The same as eavescateh. Ash. 

Ebb (eb) n. The reflux of the tide towards the sea, op- 
posed to fiow } decline ; decay ; waste. 

Ebb, (£b) v. n. [u ebbed; to. ebbino, ebbed.] To flow 
back towards the sea ; to decline ; to decay. 

Ebb'jng, r. The reflux of the tide ; a declining. 
Ebb'-TIde,* r. The reflux of the tide. Falconer, 

Eb'en, or Eb'QN, n. A hard wood. See Ebowy. 
E'bi-qn-Ite,* r. f^EbicR, Heb.^ One of an early sect of 
Christians, who denied the divinity of Christ. 
E'B|-qn-ite,* a. Relating to the Ebionites. fPhtston, 
Eb'QN, a. Dark; black ; made of ebony. Prior. 
Eb'qn-Ist,* n. A worker in ebony. ScotL 
Eb'qn-Ize,* V, a. To make like ebony, or as black as eb- 
ony. Smart, . . .... 

Eb'qn-y, «. [i/^cnog.] A hard, heavy, black, valuable 
wood, which admits a fine polish. 

^-brXc't?-ate,* 0. (BoL) Having no bractea or floral 
leaf. Lindley. i u » 

E-BRl' 5 -TY, n, [ebrietas, LJ Drunkenness ; inebriety. 
E-brTl'lade, (9-brll'ysid) n. J^Fr.] A check of the 
bridle, by a Jerk of one rein, if a horse reftises to turn. 
E-BRi-os'f-TY, «• Drunkenness ; ebrlety. Bro«iB«. [B.j 


Eas'el-PiEce, (6'zl-pS8) n. A painting of which the E-BRTl'L4DE, a. ^r.J a cneca 

size is so small that it may be painted on an easel, in bridl^ by a Jerk of one thrilfj ^Browne Tr.! * 

contradistinction to those paintings which ore painted on E-brj-os'i-ty, «• {, 

the waU or ceiUnir E'BRI-oDs,* a. Drunk ; habitually intemperate, smart, 

RA?i!*fB8, i WanUn* mu. Dmau. [B.] - “t!!!?: 

Ease 'ME NT, (Sz'ment) R. Evacuation ; support ; relief.— J-bDll'iiPN-cY. yeii^q) n. lebuUto, 

State of being easy; rest; ease. art of boiling up with neat, any 

I^AST, (fist) n. The point of the horizon nt which the sun effervescence. 

HlXN, film ; JiAvx, Ndm, fi^W; bOll, bUr, rOlb.— Q, <?, 9 as as gz;— THIS 


effervescence. 
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0 . Relating to or consisting of ivory. 

Smart. 

o. Relating to an event that has taken place. 
Pmf, StuarU fn*! 

HO'Md* (luf Behold the man.) The name of any 
painting which represenU our Savior given up to the 


people by Pilate. Cnxbb, 
^C-CEN'TRJC, 


^ . , , a. [ez and eenJrunu L, ; exomtriquej Fr.] De- 

viating from the centre ; not having the same centre, 
opposed to concentric; irregular; anomalous; peculiar; 
Buiffular ; odd , Btranra. 

](ic-c£N'TBic, n. A circle not having the same centre 
with another circle : — a contrivance for varying the di- 
rection and velocity of motion : — be or that which can 
not be brought to a common centre, or a usual standard. 
£c-c£n^tr{-c4LIi, o.* Same as eccentric. See Egcsivtric. 
AC-ckN'TBT-ciL-liY,* ad. In an eccentric manner. IJoyd, 
»c-C¥N-TRl9'i-Ty, a. The quality of being eccentric; de- 
viation from a centre or from rule , particularity ; irregu- 
larity ; singularity. [Donnell. 

£c'p;p SI&’NpjUf* [L.] Behold the sign or badge. Mo- 
fic-€HV-M6'8i8, n. Extravasation 

of blood, causing livid spots or blotches. 

(9k-klC'zh?-a) n. [£»r<fX>i(rrtt, Or.; ecclesuiy 
L.] An assembly , the assembly of Athens. — A church, 
a congregation. P. Cye. 

^c-CLE'si-ARjeH,* n. A ruler of a church. Ash. [R.] 
tEc-CL£'§J-XsT, n. A preacher ; Ecclesiastes. Chaucer. 
Ec-cii^-^l-Xs'TEf , ^k-kl^-z^-SLs'tCx) a. [Gr.] The Preach- 
er ; a book of the Old Testament. 

Ec-clb-?i-X8't|C, [fik-kl^-ze^s'tjk, S. J. E. K. ; Sk-kl^s- 
zli^4i8't|k, W. P. Jo . , §k4cl5-z9-a8'tik. Sin. ; 6k-kl?-z^ 
tts'tik, P.K.'\n. A person dedicated to the ministry of re- 
ligion ; a pnest, a clergyman, or religious teacher, con- 
nected with an episcopacy. 

Rc-cL¥-i^1-Xs'T1C, I a. [eccleeiasticuSf L.] Relating to 
fic-CL£-^I-Xs'T|-cxi*, i or appropriated to the church , 
not civil or secular. 

£c-CL.?-§}-Xa^Ti-CAL-LY,* ad. In accordance with the 
church, jfe. Taylor. [Apocrypha. 

ftc-ci.£- 9 l-As'T|-cDs, n. [L.] One of the books of the 
^c-cLf n. One versed in ecclesiology ; one 
who treats of churches. F. A. Paley. 

n. A discourse concerning the 

church. Brtt. CrU. 

Mo'cOy* flu] (Mus.) Noting the repetition of any part of 
a song in a low, soft manner, in imitation of an echo. 
Crabb. 

i [“-J 

£c-cq-pr6t'ic8, n. pL fc« and Kbepog.] {Med.) Gentle 
purgatives. [Dunghson. 

Ec-cri-nSl'p-^Yj* n. {Med.) A treatise on secretions. 
£piiELoy* (dshVl^ngO w- [Fr.] The position or move- 
ment of an army in the form of steps. Brande. 

n. IZ^ool.) A genus of mammiferous ani- 
mals, found in Van Diemen’s Land. P. Cyc. 
ficH'f-NATE, or ^-chFn^te, I a. Bristled like a 
£jch'|-nXt-bd, or £-£:hI'nXt-?d, I hedgehog; cov- 
ered with sharp points ; bristly. 

^-PhIn'I-dXn,* n. (OcoL) A fossil animal resembling the 
echinus. BucLland. 

a. Relating to or like echinites. Roberts. 
EEH'lJi-iTE,* ». (Afin.) A calcareous petrifaction of the 
sea-hedgehog. Hamlton, 

^^chIn'P-dSrm,* n.[ixiros and ( OeoL) An inverte- 
brate fossil animal which has a cmstaceous or coriaceous 
integumeot, commonly armed with spines. Buekland, 

( 9 -kI'nv 8 ) n. [L.] pi. ^-purNl. {Zool.) A 
sea-urchin ; a cmstaceous or crab fish set with pnckles. — 
{Bou) The prickly head of a plant. — (wfrcA.) A member 
or ornament placed on the top of the Ionic capital. 
EiEH'5, (ek'6) n. fjiyw, Gr. , ecXo, L.] pL fi£;H'OEf. A 
sound reflected from a distant surface, and repeated to 
the ear , the repercussion of sound ; the sound returned, 
ficu^o, (£k^fi) V. n, [i. echoed; pp. bchoisq, echoed.] 
To resound ; to give the repercussion of voice ; to be 
sounded back. 

£eb^5, V. a. To send back a sound or voice. Dryden. 


}^jeH5M'l^-TRY, «. The art of measuring the duration of 
sounds ; aliN) of coostmeting vaults to produce echoes. 

£(7X A IB cissEirE jv rjT9-k!4r-S|8-mlng' or 9-kl4r's|z-mlint) 
r^k-kUr'siz-mCnt, W. Jo.; ^k-klSr'siz-mgnt, 8.; 9k- 
kUr's^mbn, P. ; ^k-klar'sfz-m6ng, J. 8m. ; ^k-kUr-siz- 
nibng' or ^k-klXr'sis-mdnt, K. ; 9-kIir'sfz-m&ng, F.] n. 
fFr.J Bimtanation ; the act of clearing up an aflhir. 
s3r ** This word, though long in use, is not yet naiurtd- 
tzed.** fFaiker. 

|lc-LXiCF%y** lu (Med.) A flashing of light, sneh m is 
syinptomauc of epilepsy. Smart 

(f^W) [f-kU^f P. J. Jo, $m. Wb. f ^klXw', & 


IT. EL F. EL] a. [Fr.] Striking effect; brflUaney; ap- 
plause; lustre. 

J$o-l£o'tic, n. r^xXreruds.l One of a class of ancient 
philosopbers, who professed to bo of no one soot, but to 
choose what was good from all sects : — one of a sect 
in the Christian church, who considered the doctrine of 
Plato conformable to the spirit of the Christian doctrine : 
— one of a sect of physicians among the ancients. 

f c-Lfio'Tjc, a. Selecting ; choosing. fFatts. 
o-Lic'Ti^I^M,* n. The habit or principle of selecting 
ftrom different sources; the eclectic system of philoso- 
phy. Ed. Rev. 

9c-l£gbi', (9k-18mO n. and Utxeiv. Gr. , odegme, Fr.] 
{Med.) A medicine made of oils and simps. 

n. An Instmment for showing the 
phenomena of eclipses. Ferguson. 

^CLIPSE^ (9-knpsO n. [tKAsiipis.] An obscuration of 
the light of a heavenly body by the intervention of an- 
other body ; darkness ; obscuration. 

|g2-CLlPSS^, (^-klTpeO V. a. [ 1 . ecufsed ; pp. souptirro, 
eclipsed.] To darken a luminary ; to extinguish ; to 
cloud ; to obscure ; to outshine. 

K-clIpse', (^-klips') r. n. To suffer an eclipse. Milton. 
^CLlP'Tjc, n. (jJiftron.) An imaginary great circle of 
the sphere, or of the heavens, in which the sun appears 
to perform his annual revolution. 

^Llp'Tic, o. Relating to or described by the ecliptic. 
fic'LdouE, (6k'15B) n. A pastoral poem. 

£c-q-n 6 m'|C, a. Economical. Dovipj Bee Economical. 
|{£c-q-n5m'|-cal, or &-CQ-NdM'j-CAL. TCk-^-nSm'^'-k^I, 
fK J. F. Jo. Stn . , e-k9-n6m'9-k9J, S. E. AJ o. Pertaining to 
the regulation of a household ; relating to economy , fru- 
gal , thnfty ; sparing , saving ; careful ; parsimonious 
[|ftc-Q-N6M'l-CAL-LY,* ad. With economy. Loudon. 
Ific-p-NdM'lcs, n. pL Household management. fVotton. 
i-c 6 n'o-mI 8T, n. One versed in domestic economy , one 
veised in political economy ; a frugal manager. 
Jgi-cdN'Q-MiZE. V. a. [1 . economized; pp. economizino, 
ECONOMIZED.] To manage frugally , to employ with econ- 
omy. 

ip-cdN'o-MV, n. [oiKOvopta.] The management of a fainl 
ly , thrifty management, Inigality , disposition of things , 
arrangeiiiunt , a system ; the distribution of every thing 
in Its proper place. 

Bc-phq-ne' M 4,* n. llK<i>(ovT}pa.'\ {Rhet) A breaking out 
of the voice with some luterjectlonal particle. Crabb. 
&c-PHQ-yE'SfS,* n. [cK(i>(orneti.] (^RAet.) An exclamaliou 
arising from strong emotion. Crai^. 

f c-PiiEXc'T}C8, n. pi. {Med.) Attenuating medicines. 
c-RHyTH'MVS,*n.[^Kpvdpof.](Jlfrd.) An irregular pulse. 
Crabb. 

Ec'8TA-sIze,* V. a. To fill with ecstasy. FL Butler, [r.] 
fcc'sTA-slED, (fiks'tfli-sld) o. Filled with ecstasy. Moms. 
Ec'sta-sV*, n. [fuerriKTi?.] Excessive joy , rapture , trans- 
port , delight , enthusiasm , excessive elevation and ab- 
sorption of the mind. [[Madness. SAnA.] 

i fic'BTA-sy, v.a. To fill with rapture. Scott. 
ic-8TXT'|c, ) a. Ravished , rapturous , transported ; 
ic-STXT'i-CAl>, I filled with joy or ecstasy. 

^C-THLlP' SfSy* n. [L.1 prosody) The elision of the 

final syllable of a word ending in m, when the next word 
begins with a vowel. Scudamore. 

n. [iKOvpa.] {Med.) An eruption of pimples. 

Brande. 

^C‘TR6'Pf-1lM* n. [iKTotTo).] {Med.) An unnatural ever- 
sion of the eyelids. Brande. 

[fic'xy-PAL, a. Taken from the original ; copied. EUis. 
+fic'Ti?PE, 7L [^jcrviroj.] A copy from an original. Locke. 
Ec-y-MkM'l-c^L, a. [oixoDpcifixiit.] Relating to the habit- 
able world, general; universal. 

(*k'v-ry) n. [Pr.] A stable for horses. 

M4\* n, {Med.) An eruption of the skin. 

Brande. 

^Di'cioys, (y-da'shys) a. [edax, L.] Eating ; voracious ; 
devouring. 

E-DX'cioV8-NfeR8,* (y-da'shus-nfis) m Edacity. Scott. 
&DAy'|-Ty, fy-dAs'y-ty) n. Voracity ; greediness. Bacon. 
ED'D4.* n. A word which sij^nifies tAc mother of poetry; 
a collection of poetry containing the ancient Bcoudina- 
vion, or Runic and Icelandic, mythology. P. Cyc, 
Rd^di^b, V. a. To bind or make tight by eddor. Mortimer. 
Ru'DJgB, n. Such wood, shoots, or twigs, os ore worked 
Into the top of hedge-stakes to bind them together. [A 
viper. Local.] 

n, A second crop of grass , aftermath. [Local.] 
Rd'dy, n. The water that, by some partial repercussion, 
runs contrary to the main stream ; a contrary current , 
whirlpool. 

Rd'ov, 0 . Whirling; moving circularly. Dryden. 
ft0'DY, V. n. St a. [i. eddied ; pp. EDortira, eddied.] To 
move as an eddy ; to restrain and form Into an eddy. 
Thomson. 

CD'Dy-WA'T£», «. (MauL) The water that fhlls back, aa 
it wore, on the rudder of a ship under sail ; the wake* 
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r C-DJM<5m'8lTE,*ii. (^m.)A«p<‘c!et of red zeolite. Dona. 

a. Full of huinora , edematous. 

DfiM'-ai-TODB,* 0 . delating to CBderaa , full of humors , 
Bwelltng; OBdematous. Harvey. 

71. [Heb.J Paradise ; a garden. Sir W. Jonee 
n'U¥N-IZ£D|( 6 ^^>Izd)e. Admitted into paradise. jDartes. 
jgJ-DfiN'T.^ 1 *,* *. (ZooL) One of the edentata^ an order of 
mammals including those genera in which the dental ap- 
paratus is more or less Incomplete. Brande. 
E-DfiN'T^-LoOa,* 0 . Toothless; having no teeth. P. Cyr. 
E-DfiN'TA-T^D, 0 . [edentatiUf L.] Deprived of teeth. Bat- 

E-j/^rf-xl'TipN, n. A pulling out of teeth. Cockeram. [r.] 
CupE, (Sj) n. The sharp or cutting part or side of a blade or 
cutting instrument ; a narrow part rising from a broader , 
brink ; margin , border , rim ; verge ; extremity ; sharp- 
ness ; intenaenoss of desire ; keenness ; acrimony of 
temper. — To set teeth on edge, to cause an uneasy tine- 
ling in the teeth. 

CDpE) ( 6 j) V. 0 . [t. EDOEX) , pp. EDOiNo, EDGED.] To Sharp- 
en ; to furnish with an edge , to border with any tlnng ; 
to fringe ; to exasperate ; to embitter ; to put forward be- 
yond a line. 

Edc/e, V. n. To move forward sideways, or by little and 
little. 

Having an edge; sharp; edged; — applied to a 
railroad in which the carriages run upon rails or edges of 
rails, os in common railroads, — in distinction to such 
roads as are made of flat blocks. Francis. 

£dqed, ( 6 jd or Sd'jed) p. a. Sharp , not blunt. 
PopE^LESS, a. Having no edge , blunt. Siiak. 
fiD«E'-RAiL,* n. An iron bar or rail upon which the wheels 
of a railroad car revolve, a flange b^ing formed upon the 
inner edge of the rail, projecting about an inch, in order to 
prevent the wheels from sliding off. Tanner. 
£dpe'-TP 6 l, n. A sharp tool'to cut with ; an axe cr knife. 
Edpe'-wI§e, ad. In the direction of the edge. 

Cdo'INO, tu a border ; a fringe , a narrow lace. 

Ed'^I-BLE, o, [fldo, L.l Eatable ; fit to be cat- n. 
ftu'l-BLE-Nfisa,* n. The quality of being edible. Scott. 
E'dict, (^'djkt, S. IT. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. R. fVb. { Sd'ikt or 
6 'dikt, X] n. [edictum, h.^ A public ordinance or decree 
isbued by a sovereign or high power, an order, a procla- 
mation. 

£n'|-Pj[-CXNT, [fid' 9 -f 9 -kftnt, K. Sm. fVb,; ^-dlf^-kint, Jo. 

Todd.] a. Building ; constructing. Dagard. [R.] 
fin-i-Fi-cX'TiQN, n. Act of edifying ; state of being edi- 
fied , instruction in rehgion and morals , improvement in 
disposition and character , improvement. 
Cii'j-Fi-ci-Tp-tty, a. Tending to edification. Bp. Halt. [R.] 
Eu'i-fIce, (fid'^-fis) n. A fabric , a building, a structure. 
Ei)-|-fi"cial, Ish'^l) a. Relating to edifices. 

Ed'i-fi-^r, «. One who edifies. 

Eu'i-FY, tJ. a. [<Bd\ficOf L.] [u edified ; pp. EDiFYina, ed- 
ified.] To instruct so as to Improve in religious charac- 
ter , to instruct , to improve , to teach, [f To build. 
Spenser.] 

Ed'I-fy-jng, 71. Instruction ; teaching. 

ED'i-Ff-iNe,*p. a. Tending to edify , instructive. 
Eo'l-FY-iNO-LV, In an instructive manner. Kdlingbeck. 
E'dIle, n. L.] A magistrate in ancient Rome, who 

had the charge of the temples, public buildings, streets, Ac. 
£'dilE- 8 U 1 Pj^* n. The office of cdile. Gray. 
Ed'ing-T 9 N- 1 te,* n. {Mm.) A mineral found in Scotland, 
in small, grayish-white, translucent prisms , a crystallizecl 
f 'lspar. Braude. 

Ed'IT, V. a. [editcr^ Fr.] [i. edited; pp. editing, ed- 
ited.] To superintend, revise, or prepare for publication, 
ns a book, newspaper, &c. , to conduct, to manage, as a 
literary publication. JBrU. CnU 
]p-Di''TipN, ( 9 -diBh^vn) 71. [edifw, L.] The publication of a 
book , the whole impression of a hook ; ropublication. 
tE-Df''TipN-?R, n. A publisher , an editor. Gregory. 

pRiN'cSrHf* ( 0 -dl 8 h' 9 - 5 ) [L.] The first or 
earliest edition of a book. Hamilton. 

En'i-TpR, 7 t. One who edits; one who Buperintcnds, re- 
vises, or prepares a work fur publication ; the conductor 
of a newspaper. Journal. &c. 

E r>-|-T 6 'Ri- 4 iL, a. Belonging to or written by an editor. 
Ei)'j-tqr-8h1p, tu The office and duty of an editor. 
ftn'i-TRftss,* It* A female editor. JEc. Rev. 
tlJ-DlT'V-ATE, t>. a, [adiiuOf low L.] To govern a house. 
Gregory, 

Ed-RI'QPH-THXl'MA,* n, [h^paiof and d<pdaXp<fg.] (Zool.) 
A class of criistaceouB animals, witli sessile eyes situated 
on the sides of the head. P. Cyc. 

Ed-V-c^i-bIl'I-TV,* n. Capacity of being educated. Chal- 
mers. [r.] 

fio'v-CA-BLE,* o. That maybe educated ; teachable. ChasTi- 
hers, [r.] 

Ed'v-OAtb, (id'yv-Jfat) f«d'a-k5t, & J. E. F. Ja. { «d'ja- 
kttt, IT.] tJ. a. ledueo, L.J f*. educated ; pp. educating, 
EDUCATED.] To bring forth and form the natural fhcul- 
lies ; to bring up , to Instruct youth ; to nurture ; to teach. 


®D'tT-oXT-^:D,* p. a. Having received education; in* 
structed. 

ED-v-cA'TTpN, «. Act of educating : the act of developing 
and cultivating the vaiioirs physical, intellectual, ana 
moral faculties ; formation of the manners, and imi^ve- 
ment of the mind ; instruction ; tuition , nurture. 
F.D-v-cA^TipN-AL,^ 0 . Relating to education. Qu. Rev. A 
modem word, now in good use. Ee. Rev. 
Ed-v-cA'tipn-1st,* TU One who is versed in or promotes 
education. Bnt. CrU, 

Ed'v-cA-tpr, 71. One who instructs youth. Z>r. Vincent, 
^DOcE^,e.fl. [edueoy L.] [L educed couciirOf educed.] 

^ To draw out ; to bring out ; to extract. 

I-dO'ci-ble,* o. That may be educed. Martiyuau. 
l-DttcT'f* 71. That which is educed or elicited. Brande, 
1-dOc'tipn, TU Act of bringing out. 

1-dOc'tive,* a. Drawing out ; extractive. BoyU, 
1-dDo'tpr,* 71. He or that which elicits. Smart, 
1-dDl'cP-rAte, 7j. a. [dulcorOf L.! [i. edulcobated ; pp. 
edulcorating, sduloobatsd.] To sweeten; to purify; 
to wash ; to free from acids, salts, dec. 
]5-D0i.-cp-RA'TipN,tt. The act of edulcorating. — (CAew.) 
Purification from salts, ice. 

?-DfiL'cp-RA-TlVE, o. Having the quality of sweetening. 
t^l-DUL'loya, (e-dQl'yys) a. [edultum, L.] Eatable. Sir T 
Browne, 

£ek. V. a. To supply. See Eke. 

Sek'jng, n. Augmentation ; increase. Spenser. 

KEL. (cn n. A serpentine, slimy fish that lurks in mud. 
KEL'POUT, 71. A small kind of eel , a burbot. 
Sel'-shAped,* (el'shapt) a. Shaped like an eel. Pennant 
©el'-Skin,* n. The skin of an eel. Shak, 

©’EN, (an) ad. A contraction of even. 

Eff, (ef) n. A small lizard. See Eft. 
tEp'FA-BLE, a. [efabilis^ L.] Utterable. Wallis. 

^1f-fAce', V. a. [i. effaced; pp. effacing, effaced.] 
To blot out ; to expunge ; to erase , to obliterate ; to can- 
cel , to destroy any thing painted or carved ; to rub off, tu 
blow out , to strike out ; to destroy , to wear away. 
J^Ip-face'a-ble,* a. Capable of being effaced. 
^f-fAce'm:^:nt,* ti. Obliteration , act of effacing. Perry. 
tEF-FXs'cj-NATE,r. o. To bewitch ; to fascinate. Cockeram. 
tEr-FXs-ci-NA'TipN, 71. Fascination. Shelford. 

^P-FficT', n. [effcctus, L.] That which is produced by an 
operating cause ; result , issue , consequence ; event , pur- 
pose ; meaning ; general intent ; success ; completion ; 
siiccessfiil performance; reality; operation of a law. — 
pi. Goods , movables ; property. 

]^f-fEct', tJ. 0. [t. effected, pp. effecting, effected.] 
To accomplish , to fulfil , to achieve ; to complete ; to ex- 
ecute , to bring to pass , to produce as a cause. 
Ef-fJ6ct'er, n. See Effector. 

Ef-fEct'I-ble, a. Practicable; feasible. Broivne. [R.] 
^F-pfic'TipN, 71. (Geom.) Alt effect of a general proposi- 
tion ; the geometrical construction of a proposition. 
]pF-F£c'T}VE,a, Having the power to produce effects ; pro- 
ducing effect; efficacious; effectual, operative, active; 
efficient ; useful. 

F-Ftc'TjVE-Ly, ad. In an effective manner. 
f-f£c'T1VE-n£ss,*7i. The quality of being effective, dish, 
p-f£ct'lj?ss, a. Without effect ; impotent , useless. 
;f-f£c'TPR, n. He or that which effects ; a maker. 
f-fCcts',* n. pi. Movables , goods ; furniture. Johnson, 
1f-f£ct'V-al, ( 9 f-fekt'yv-al) ft. Producing decisive effect ; 
productive of effects ; powerful , efficacious ; adequate. 

f F-FEcT'v-AL-Ly, ad. In an effectual manner. 
f-fEct'v-al-ness, tu The quality of being effectual. 
Scott. 

5f-fEct'v-Ate, r. a. [i. effectuated; pp. effeotuat- 
iNo, effectuated.] To bring to pass , to effect. Barrow. 
^1f-f6ct-V-A'tiqn,* 71. Act of effectuating. Colertdge. [R.] 
|Ef-f£ct'v-ose,* o. Fiffectual. Joyc. 
tEF-FfiCT'v-oOs, 0 . Effectual. Barret. 
tj5F-F£cT'V-ODs-I.y, ad. Effectually. Stapleton, 
JpF-FfiM'I-NA-cy, 71. Quality of being effeminate; softness, 
unbecoming a man ; womanish delicacy , lasciviousness. 
^F-FfiM'l-NATE, o. [effcmmatus.lj.] Having the qualities 
of a woman ; womanish ; soft to an unmanly degree , 
feminine ; voluptuous , tender , delicate. 
^f-fEwi'I-nAte, V. ft. [u effeminated; pp. effeminat- 
ing, EFFEMINATED.] To make womanish , to emasculate; 
to unman. 

EF-FfiM'l-wATE, V. n. To grow womanish ; to soften. Pope. 
EF-rfiM'l-NjiTB, n. An effeminate person. Covrper, 
EF-FfiM'i KATE-LV, ad. In an effeminate manner. 
Jr-rfiM'l-NATE-Nfias, lu Unmanly softness; effeminacy. 
tEF-FfiM-l-NX'TIQT^ H. Effeminacy. Browne. 

A Turkish word whicii signifies lord^mas 
toTf or supprtor, and is joined as a title of respect to eccle 
shistical, legal, and other civil frinctionaries, in contra- 
distinction to agUy the title by which high military per 
sonages ore designated ; as, Rew Efftndi^ the title of 
principal secretary of state and prime minister of the Ot- 
toman empire. P. Cyc, 
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ttr'FV«oO(> & I>] Flaiea ; wild j nraft. 

King, 

ftF-Fj|lUTftsoB% (8f-fipr-v««') r. n, !••][»• *»- 

FBBTBtoBD j ;>]». BFrsBVEioi BO, BrYBETBioBo,] To be in 
that atate of commotion or bubbling which artaea in a fiuid 
when a part of it fiiea off in an elastic form i to work j to 
flroth i to bubble. 

£p-FBR'Vfis' 0 ¥NOE, «. The act of eflhrveaeing ; Intestine 
eammotion of a fluid } escape of gaseous matter, a bub- 
bling ; a frothing. 

fiF-FEB-ves'cJ^if-CY,* n. EfferFescence. ji*IL 
fip-Fi8:B-vfis'c]^NT,* a. Bubbling} boiling; fhitbing. Ure, 
Ep-FER-vfis^C|-Bi.E,* a, CapaUe of effenrescing. Smart, 
$f-f£te', o. [^flsttu. Id.] That can no longer bnng forth ; 

exhausted ; barren ; worn out with age. 
fiF-Ff-ci^oioys, (df/<^4a'sbtfs) a. Fr.] Actually 

producing effects ; producing the consequence intended ; 
effectual. 

£F-F)-cA'cioy8-LT, (ef-f^k&'sbvs-ly) ad. Effectually. 
fiF-F}-cA^cl 0 V 8 -NftS 8 , (fif-fy-ki^shiis-n^s) n. Efficacy. 
Ef^FI-OA-CY) n> Quality of being efficacious ; power to pro- 
duce ^ects ; production of the consequence intended ; 
force; energy; ability. 

f F-Fl"cii^NOE, (yf-flah^yyns) ) n, L.] The act 

F-Fl"ciy N-c V, (yf-f Ish'y^n-s?) i or ability of producing 
effects ; agency. 

f-fF'ch:nt, (yff Ish'y^nt) a. The cause of effects ; fac- 
tor. 

Ef-fF^oiv NT, (yf-flth^yynt) a. Actually producing or help- 
ij^ to produce effects ; causing effects ; producing effect ; 
elective ; efficacious ; competent ; able. 
EF-Fl''ci¥NT-Ly, (rf-flah'yynt-ly) ad. Effectively. South, 
^f-fi£rce^, V. a. To make fierce or furious. SpeMcr, 
EF-FYo')-At<» a. Exhibiting in effigy. Todd. 

[^'I-Ate, «. a. Id.] To form in semblance. 

JDoem Smg, 

tEF-Fl€l-|-l'TlQN. «. The act of Imaging. BaUey. 
E^-Fly^l-fiy, (yf-fld'jy-Az) a. L.] Effigy. Dryden, 

Ef'fi^Y) n* An image or figure of a person , a likeness or 
figure in sculpture or painting , the head or figure on a 
coin ; picture. 

V. a. [^fiagttOf Id.] To demand earnest- 
ly. Cocktram, 

£p-FI«1te', v,a. Lb] To puff up. Sur T. BerberL Fr.] 
fiF-Fldi'TlQN,* a. The act of breathing out. PameU. 
EF-Ft«0-R£scE^,* (Af-fl^-rfis^) V, a. [(^^resco. L.] fu bpflo- 
BBscBD : Fp. xrrLOEBSciiro, Krpi.oRBscKo.j To form dust 
or powder on the surface by exposure to the atmosphere. 
Bramde. 

fip-FL<^-R£s'CENCE, a. Efflorescency. Wbodtoard, 
EF-FL<>-E63'cyN-CY, a. [q^itreaeo^ L.] (BoL) The flower- 
ing season j a flowering. — (Afed.) A redness or eruption on 
the skin.-— (Oim.) A change or crumbling down of cer- 
tain crystallized salts to powder on exposure to the air. 
Ef-FLQ-r£b'cent, a. Shooting out in the fmrm of flowers ; 
indicating efflorescence. 

fip^Fl.V-fi'rCE, a. r^aenctf, Fr.j That which flows out; 

set of Sowing. Milton. 

Ef'flV'JPN-cy,* a. Same as ^utnee, JUh. 

Ef'fjl.v-¥nt, o. flowing out , issuing out. 

¥F-FL0'V^0M, a. (L.J yL g:P-Fl.0'V|-A. A flowing out; 
vapor; nimote and generally invisible particles which ex- 
hale from terrestrial bodies or putrefying matters ; invisi- 
ble vapor. 

&F'Fi.fix.ii. The act of flowing out; eflVision; flow; that 
which nows out j emanation. Mora. 
tEF-FidCx', V. a. To run out ; to flow away. BoyU, 
Ef-flCx'iqn, (^f-fluk'shun) a. Act of flowing out. 
t£F-FdROE^ V. a. [affiorcar. Fr.l To force. Spenser , 
t|F-p6RM^v.«, L] To form. Bp. Taylor. 


tXF-vfl8B^ a. Waste ; effiislon. Skak. 

|iF-Ftl8B\ a. [tDiBsipated ; extravagant Bp. Eiatwitsa.] 
(Bot.) Poured forth ; applied to an inflorescence. 

f P-FOsB',* V. n. To emanate ; to shed forth. TTumuon, 
f-fO'siqn, (Qf-ffi'zhvn) n. Act of pouring out ; waste 
act of spilling ; dispersion ; thing poured out 
9f-fC's{VE, o. Fouring out ; dispermiDg ; diffusive ; spread 
ing. 

Ep-pO'8jVE-tY,*iid. In an effhsive manner. Dr. .Slim 
Ep-fO'S|VE-NE 88 * a. State of being eflUiive. Dr. .Slim. 
Eft, a. A sort of lizard ; a nevirt. 
fEPT, ad. Soon ; quickly. Spenser. 
ffipT^EST,* ad* superL Soonest : first Skak, 
fEFT-bB6dNy^,ad. Soon afterwards ; in a short time. Spenser. 
£. 6. [a contraction of exempli gratik.] For example. 
9 -gXd',* ad. The diminutive or the oath ^ by OotL** Lan- 
cashire Dialect. 

fi'ziyR, n. An impetuous flood or tide ; eagre. Browne. An 
early-blosaoming tulip. Ask, 

^a'l^RkSy* n. Ufm.) A variety of garnet found at Egeran 
in Bohemia. Brande. 

Rf-4.,* a. pL (ZooL) A genus of crustacean animals. 
P. Cye, 

tB-9£R'MJ-NiTE, e. n. To germinate. CoeJfcsrom. 
tE-^]^ST', V. a. [egerOf L.] To throw out ; to void, as ex- 
crement Bacon. 


fEF-FdRM^, V. a. L.] To fln'in. Bp. Taylor. cause I see it is uniformly so marked in all the dictiona- 

tiqn, n. Formation. More. ries 1 have seen ; but 1 am much mistaken if Analogy 

Ef'FORT, a. An act In which force is exerted ; exertion ; does not, in time, recover her rights, and shorten thw 
eaa^ ; attempt ; trial ; struggle ; laborious endeavor. vowel by Joining it to the f, as if written eg-o-tism.** 

fiF'FORT-JLJ|^8S,« a. Making no effort Southey, Walker. 

9F-F6s^ftl<kM, (^-ffisfa'^n) a. [^odto, L.] The act of dig- jjfi'oo-TisT, a. One who talks much of himself. 

J^**y**. r j fi-CM>-TXs'Tlc,* 0. Self-conceited; egotistical. CoIsridFs, 

tEF'PEAJ'A-NtE, a, [tiPi^abUj Fr.] Frightful. Barney. R-o<>-Tt8'Tj-CAt, o. Self-concellcd ; vain ; opinionated. 
♦^F-FRAY', ». a, l^f^er, Fr.j To affright , to scare. Spen- ft-OQ-Tls'T|-CAL-tv,* ad. In an egotistical manner. Booth, 
. jjS'OQ-TlZB,®. n.[l.BOOTIZBD;pp,BOOTIZIWa, BOOTIZBO.J 

tfiF-FR^Nl'TlQN, a. L,J Unrulinesa. Coekeram, To talk much of one’s self. 

Ee-er6n’te-rYi (yf-frha'ty-r^) n. impudence; shameless- |{J^R£’»ioys, (A-grf'Ju*) 8 ,P. E. K.: e-grSO?' 

ness ; boldness j audacity ; assurance ; hardihood. fis, W. P. J. Jo, Sm. JL] fegregius, L.] Eminent ; re- 

t£F-FR6NT’y-oDB-LYt*o^ With effrontery. Mortk. markable ; extraordinary ; dwingulsDed, either in a good 

tr-FCL^E', ®. a. [tO^geo, h.] To send forth lus- or bad sense. > s , a 

fre or effblgeiice. Tkamstnu ||E*ciRfi'aiovR-LV, ai. Eminently; remarkably. 

Er^Ot^^^NCE, a. Lustre ; brightness ; splendor j light mf-ORE'cilovR-Nftss, a. The state of being egregious. 

^^^**7* f* * *>rtgkt ; luminous ; dazxllnf. fi'URESS, a. [sgresnw, L.] Act of going out ; departure. 

tEp-FO-M^Blt^j-TY, a. An escape in fomes. JBoyU. j-OEJ6s'»lQN, ft-grfish'qn) a. Act of going out B. Jensm 

e. a, L/km, L.] To breathe or puff out B. f-ORfisa'QE,* a. One who makes egress. Dwight, [R.] 

J , , - fi'RR^T, a. A fowl of the heron kind; a feather of the 

i To pour out More. fowl ; the down of thisUes t— a species of monkey. 

(^-0x0 v.eu [ePisus, Ij.) [L BrrusBO ; pp» »r- ^R'E^lf9-NY. a. Agrimony ; grleL Coekeram. 
rosrae, arruian.] TJi pour out ; io iptti ; tobhedj todif- ft'URj-OT, a. foisTst, Fr,] A species of add cherry. Bdeen. 
fuse ; to disperse. Milton. 4t9i^^TlAN, CM*P^“hfh) *• A native of — a gypsy. 
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B-a£sT'iQN, (^-jSst'yvm) n. The act of naturally voiding 
digested matter or food. Bale. 

Ego, a. That which is laid by fowls or birds and some 
other animals, flrom which theur young is produced; 
the ovum of birds, Ac. ; spawn or sperm ; any thing in 
the shape of an egg. 

Egg, V. a. [eggia^ Icelandic.] [L booed ; pp. boot no, 
BOOED.] To incite ; to instigate; to edge. Dcrham. 
Eog’-BXg,* n. A receptacle for eggs. Ooldsmtth. 
Eoo’-Bird,* n. A bird of the Pacific Ocean. Cook. 
Ego’-born,* a. Produced from an egg. Drayton. 

Eo'di^E, n. One who incites. Sherwood A gatherer of eggs ; 
eggler. Bolbrook. 

Eo^ij:-rY, n. A nest of eggs. [R.] See Etrt. 

Eg’siing, n. Incitement CUaveland. 

' Egg^l^r, n. A collector of, or dealer in, eggs. Brocks 
Eoo'n6q,* n. A drink made of spirit, milk, sugar, and 
eggs, beaten up together. W. Ency. 

Egg^-PLiXnt,* n. A plant which bears fhiit like an eg^ 
Lee. 

Egg'-shIpEd,* (Sg'shapt) 0. Shaped like an egg. BiU. 
Eog'-«h£ll,* n. The shell or crust of an egg. Skak, 

a. {mgdopSf L.] Affected with the cgilopa. 

fi'^l-L&P^ n. SeeiBoiLort. 

£'918, n. See iEois. 

EG't^N-TiNE, or Eg’lan-tIne, [6g'l»n-tln, 8 .J.E,Jd. K. 
Sm.t Sg'lan-tTn, W. F.j n. [^iFlttntier, Fr.j A species of 
rose; sweet-brier : — applied Milton to the honeysuc- 
kle. 

fiG’tdGUE, n. See Eccooub. 

fi'GP-l^M, Jt. [ego. L.J The opinion of those who profess 
to be sure of nothing but tbeir own existence. Reid. 
S^GP-IST, n. Oue of a class of philosophers who professed 
to be sure of nothing but their own existence. Reid. 
£'gq-MIsm, n. Same os egoism. Baxter. 

I |j£'09-TI§M, or Eg'q-TI^M, r«'g9-tlzm, 5. P. J. E. Jo. EC. f 
e'g^Tztn or ag'9-tlzm, W. F. ; €g'9-tXzm, 8 m. JS.J n, [ego^ 
L.J That vanity which is manifested by the frequent rep- 
etition of the first personal pronoun (in Latin, ego) in 
any one’s conversation or writing, or by talking much of 
one’s sclC “ Contrary to my own Judgment, I have 
made the s. in the first syllable of this word, long, be- 
cause I see it is uniformly so marked in all the dictiona- 
ries 1 have seen ; but 1 am much mistaken if Analogy 
does not, in time, recover her rights, and shorten thw 
vowel by Joining it to the f, as if written eg-o-tism.** 
Walker. 

I jfi’oo-TlsT, n. One who talks much of himself. 
fi-CM>-TXs'Tlc,* 0. Self-conceited; egotistical. Coleridge. 
£-GC>-Tt8’Ti-c^, 0. Self-conceited ; vain ; opinionated. 
ft-GQ-Tls’T|-CAL-i,V,*ad. In an egotistical manner. BooVi, 

jS'GQ-TlZE, ®. n. [1. BGOTIZBD ; pp. BOOTIZIBO, BOOTIZBO.J 

To talk much of one’s self. 

f|J^-G»£'»l0V8, Q?-gr«'j9^ l^Kr 9 fj 9 $, 8 .P. E.K.: ^frfi'J^ 
fis, W. P, J. Jo, Sm, R.J fegregius, L.] Eminent; re- 
markable ; extraordinary ; distingulsDed, either in a good 
or bad sense. 

||B-GRfi'aiov«-LV, ad. Eminently; remarkably. 
n^R£'Gl0VR>Nfi88, n. The state of being egregious. 
E’Gress, iw [egressusf L.1 Act of going out ; departure. 
X-GBEs’eiQN, (f-grdsh’qn; n. Act of going out B. Jonsorn 
K-GBfise'QB,* a. One who makes egress. Dwight, [R.J 
S’GRgT, %. A fowl of the heron kind ; a feather of the 
fowl ; the down of thistles t— a species of monkey. 
^R'EMf9-NY. n. Agrimony ; grief. Coekeram. 

VGEI-QT, a. foiFrst, Ft] A species of acid cherry. Baeen. 

CHip^sbfn) a. A native of Egypt:— a gypsy. 
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Lh^* (t) Noting doubt, Inquiry, or Blight lurprilie : 

elgh. AmK. See Eioh. 

EI'DipR, n, [Mart Swed.l See Eiokb-Ddck. 

ETD'J^R-Da^zr, ft. The down of an eider-duck. 

£rD«ft~pOci^« n. A epeciee of duck found in the Oik- 
neye, Hebrides, and Shetland Islands, much valued lor 
its down. It is called also the Chthland duck, Braude. 

EI'dp-ob-Xph,* n. An instrument to copy drawings, flim- 
{Itan, 

El-D60-RX'Ni-<>if,* n. A machine for representing the heav- 
enly bodies. Walker, 

Eioh, (i) hnterj. An expression of sudden delight. 

Eight, r&O n. An island in a river j ait. Evelvti, See Aix. 

Eight, (fit) a. It n. Twice four j seven and one. 

^TfifipT, (fi'ten) «. *“ ■ 


Eight, (fit) a. It n. Twice four j seven and one. 
EiOH^TSfiir, (fi'ten) a. Twice nine. 

EiGH'TfifiNTH, (i'tanth) 0 . Next in order to the seven- 
teenth. 

ElGH^TfifiNTH,* (fi'tenth) n. (Aft«.) An interval compre- 
hending two octaves and a tqnth. Crabb. 

Eight^Pold, (fit'fdld) 0 . Eight times the number or quan- 
tity. 

Eighth, (fitth) a. Next in order to the seventh ; ordinal 
of eight. ’ 

Eighth,* (fitth) n, (Mite.) An interval comprehending 
eight diatonic sounds, or seven conjunct degrees. Orabb. 
The octave or eighth note of the diatonic scale. P. Cue. 
Eighth'LY, (fitthMp) ad. In the eighth place. 
ElGH^Tj-fiTH, (fi't^th) a . Next in order to the seventy- 
ninth. 

Eight'scSre, (fit'skar) a. Bight times twenty. Shak. 
EiGH^TY, (fi^tp) a. Eight times ten ; faaracore. 

Eigh^tv,* (i^tp) n. The number containing eight times ten. 
jSek. 

Eigne, (fi'np or fin) a. [aSn^, Fr,] (Law) Eldest or first- 
born. Blaekstone, 

E 11 .D, It. See Eld. 

f fii's^L, (fi'spl) n. Vinegar ; verjuice. Sir T. More. 
tEM-TftDD'p<?D,*ii. A meeting ; an assembly or session of 
bards, formerly held in Wales. P. Cyc. 

Ilfil'TH^JR, (C'thpr) [S'thpr, S. W.P.J.E.F. Jo. K. Sm. R. 
Wb. SeoUt Marest SmttA, Fry ,• a'thpr or I'thpr, Kennck ; 
I^tbpr, W. Johnston. “ Either and neither are so often 
pronounced lather and nl^tAer, that it is hard to say to 
which class they belong. Analogy, however, without 
hesitation, gives the diphthong the sound of long open 
«, rather than that of », and rhymes them with breathery 
one who breathes.** Walker. Between Si'ther and el'ther 
there is little, in point of good usage, to choose.** — 
&ruirt.] tt. & pron. One or tlie other , any of an indeter- 
minate number. 

jjfil'TH^R, eonj. Or ; as, “ either this or that** 
^-jXc^V-LXte, (e-jkk'yi(i4fit) v. a. [eyaculory L,] ft. sjacu- 
LATXD} pp, bjagulatino. KJAOU 1 .ATXO.] To throw ; to 
shoot , to dart out 

(!-jXc-v-lA'tiqn, w. The act of darting out ; a short, sud- 
den expression, cry, or prayer. 

a. Throwing or darting out sudden ; 

hasty. 

J^-jficT^, V. a , [aieioj ejeetuntt L.] [i. ejcctxd ^pp. crecr- 
iKO, xrxcTxo.J To throw out ; to cast forth ; to void ; to 

J(^j5o^tiqn , (p-Jfik*shun) 11 . Act of ejecting ; discharge} a 
casting out , expulsion. 

|!-jficT%?NT, n, (Late) An action or writ for the recovery 
of the po^ssion of real property, and of damages for un- 
lawful detention. 

E-jfto*TOR,* n. Onq who ejects. Smart. 

EJ- tl-Li'TlQN, (fid-Jq-la'shun) tt. [ou/atw, L.] An outcry} 
lamentation} moan} wailing. P^ips. [rJ 
£ke, V. a. [t. xxxif ; jrp. xkino, xxxd.] To increase ; to 
supply ; to fill up deficiencies } to lengthen } to spin out } 
to protract. 

Eke, ad . Also ; likewise } beside ; moreover. Spenser. 
[Old and rare.] 

Ske, tt. An addition. Oeddes. [B,] 
fiK'jNG, tt. Increase; addition. 

^E^LX^t (S'lfiO «• (Mus.) A term formerly applied to the 
highest note In the scale of Guido. 

](I-lab^q-RXte, V. 0. [sZttfrero, L.] [i. klabobatxd } pp. 
XLABOBATiNo, xLABOBATxn.l To bestow labor upon } to 
produce with labor ; to beigoten and improve by labor. 
{I-i^Xb'o-Rxt£, o. Wrought with labor, much studied} 
much labored upon ; highly finished. 

£-lXb^^rATE-ly> ed. In an elaborate manner. 
E-lXe'^Ratb-nAss, tt. duality of being elaborate. 
9 -lXb-^ra'TIVN, fi. Act of elaborating ; n*eat labor. 
t][p-tXB'^RA-TQ-RY, n. [dla^erotatro, Fr?j laboratory. See 
Laxobatokt. 

tt. (BoL) a genus of palms which afiM oil. P. 
Cye* 

Bj4-4r-W]Gt* a* CC%«tt.) Notkig an acid derived ftrom 
elakllne and potaasa. Fhmoie. 

9-LX'i-DfNB,* tt. A fktty matter produced by the action of 


nitrie acid upon eeitain oils, paiticttlaily caator-od. 
P. Oye. 

$-i.XiN^,* tt. That portion of fUt or oil which retains the 
liquid state. Arande. 

£-];.Ai-6D'ic,*u. (Chetn.) Derived ftom castor-oiL Bramde, 
tE-i.XMP^fNG, a. {lampanUt lt.1 Shining. O. FletAer. 
t|i*LANOB\ «. a. [dfanesr, Frij To throw out } to dart. 
Prior. 

E'land,* n. (Zool) An animal found in Afirica. JSsoy. 
£'i.A-p-L.iTE,* or i-hlfQ-hlTKt* (Afttt.) A brittle min- 
eral of a greasy lustre, found in Norway, and sometimes 
used in jewelry. Brando. 

El-a-6p't^n,* tt. See STBABorraN. P. Cye. 

{i'LXpsb*, V. 11. L.] [«• aitAraxo } pp. acAPftiro, 

xlapbxd.] To pass away ; to glide away. 

Rf-GXt'^ tt. [iha<rp6g and dfip.) (OeoU) A 
large, extinct, pachydermatous anio^. Brande. 
J-lXs'tic, ) a. [iAow.l Having elasticity j restoring 
$-i.Xs'T)-OAL, ) the original form } springiikg back } re- 
bounding. 

^l.X8'tio-G&m,* tt. Caoutchouc or India-rubber. Crabb. 
£-LA8-Tl9'i-Ty, ft. A property in bodies by which they 
restore themselves to their original form, after being eom- 

g ressed or dilated by force , springiness , tendency to re- 
ound. 

^lXs'tio-nAss,* tt. The quality of being elastic. ScoU. 
{«-I.XT£', a. [eUuuey L.] Flushed with success} lofty} ele- 
vated : elated. 

9-lXte% 17. a. [t. XLATXD } pp. xcATiira, XLATXD.] To ele- 
vate : to puff up } to exalt } to heighten. 

&lXt*$d-i.y, nd. In an elated manner. FeWuan. 
J^i.Xt'$z>-n£ss,* tt. The state of being elated. Bailey. 
El*A-TAR,* tt. UAarlip.] (£ttt.) A genus of coleopterous 
insects ; one of the family of the elatendte, Brando. 
j^-LXT'i^R, tt. He or that which elates: — a little, spirally- 
twisted thread. Todd. 

El-VTE^RI-Om, ft. [L.] (JIfsd.) A powerful cathartic ob- 
tained from the wild cucumber. — (BoL) A plant} a kind 
of fruit, such as is found in the genus euphorbia. Brande. 
El'a-tIne,* tt. (Chem.) The active principle of the elatori- 
um or wild cucumber. — (BoL) A plant , a genus of plants. 
Hamilton. 

^-la'tiqn, tt. State of being elated } triumph} high spir- 
its , haughtiness. 

£l^b5w, (bl'bb) n. The next joint or curvature of the arm 
below the shoulder , a flexure or angle } an upright side 
which flanks a panel-work : — a half twist m a cable. 

Ee'BOW, V. a. [u ELBOWED, pp. ELBOWING, XLBOWSD.] To 

push with the elbow ; to push. 

El'bow, t>. tt. To jut out in angles } to clash ; to jostle. 
El'bow-chAir, n. A chair with arms to support the el- 
bows. 

EL^BOw-RddM, tt. Room to stretch out the elbows on each 
side } freedom from confinement. 

JpL-cX'JA,* »• (BoL) An Arabian tree, the fruit of which ia 
used as an emetic. Brande. 

i fiLD, tt. Old age } old people } old times. Shak. 

;L*D:gB, a. Surpassing another in years } older. Hooker. 
fii.*UBR, tt. An older person } one whose age claims re- 
spect ; an ancestor} a ruler, as among the Jews or in tha 
church ; a minister or ecclesiastic * a layman havmg ec- 
clesiastical authority 
fiii^Di^R, tt. (Bol) A shrub or small tree 
£i.*D9R-B£r'by,* w. The fruit of the elder. Pennant 
fiL*D9R>ODN,* tt. A popgun made of elder. Shak. 
El'dii^r-ly, ft. Bordering upon old age ; somewhat old. 
El^dar-S]^p, tt. State of an elder} seniority. 

El*0]^st. a. Oldest : most aged. 


which derived its name from Elea, the residence of Xe- 
nophanes, the founder. P. Cyc. 

El-5-Xt'IC,* tt. An adherent to the Eieatic philosophy. 
Brando. 

EJb-?-CAM-PiNE', tt. (Rat.) A perennial plant } starwoit } 
a sweetmeat. 

£-lAct\ V. a. [electust L.] [». elected} pp. blbctino, 
ELECTED.] To choose for any office or use, to select for 
some privilege or fttvor , to appoint. 

j[^i.fioT', a. Chosen } taken by preference from among oth- 
ers } chosen to an office, but not yet in office. MUton. 

tLftcT',* a. A person or persons elected for salvation. 
Crabb. 

B-lAct*ANT, II. An elector. Searek. [R.] 

B-lAct'a-ry,* »• Walker. See Eusctuart. 

5- iiAcT'|NG,*p. «. Choosing; choosing to salvation. 

6- i«Ao'Ti<>{f) **• [cleetiOt L,] Act of electing } slate of being 
elected , power of choosing ; fVee choice } preference } 
public ceremony of choosing officers of government — 
( Theol) The choice made by God of individuals of the 
human race to eadoy certain privileges and Wessinw. 

B-i.Ac'tipn-DAy,* a. The day on which an election is 
held. Oldham. 
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5-1 fio-TTOTf-fiSR',^ f>. To U90 menns for promoting an 
election to an office ; to canva‘<s. Qu, Rev. 
^-i«Eo-T!pN-££R'9R,* n. One who Is active in promoting 
an election. 2 ^r Isaac Milner. 

$-i.&G-TipN-££R'lNa, n. The arts used in an election. 
Wariein. 

jg-Lftc-TipN-fif R'pro,* p. a. Using means to promote an 
election ; ftirthering or employed about an election. Ld, 
Broilffham. 

j^LftcvrjVE, a. Having choice ; regulated by choice j exert- 
ing the power of choice. — Eleettve affinity^ ( Ckem.) the ap- 
parent preference which chemical substances show to 
certain others when combining with them. — JEUecttve 
franchise^ the right of electing a public officer or magis- 
trate. Qu. Rev. 

E-Lfic'TjVR-LV, od. By choice j by election. 

$-L£c'TpB, It. One who elects ; one who has the right of 
choosing public officers j a voter : — a prince or sovereign 
of an electorate : — a prince who had a voice m the choice 
of the German emperor. 1 

jk-Lfic^Tp-R^L. a. Relating to an election or an elector. i 
$-Lfic-Tp-RXL'j-TY, a. The territory of an elector ; elec- { 
torate. Wotton. 

I^l£c'tpr-^te, n. The territory, jurisdiction, or dignity 
of an elector, as in Germany. 

E-Efec^TPR-fess, n. An electress. BumeL See Electrcss. 
E-L£C-t6'b|-jJJL,* a. Relating to an elector or election. 
Burke. 

r Lfic'TpR-sHlP,'* «. The office of an elector. Hou>dL 
Lfic'TRE, ( 9 -lek'tyr) n. [eleetrum, L.] Amber. Bacon. 
See Electrum. 

ft-LYC-TRfip'R-T^R,* n. An instrument for changing tlie 
direction of electrical currents. Francut. 

J^-Ltc'TBi^sa, n. The wife or widow of an elector. 
Burke. 

^-Lftc'TRic,* a. An electric body or substance. Smart. 
E-Lftc'TRjc, ) a. Capable of exhibiting electricity j re- 
ip-Lftc'TRf-c ^, ) lating to or containing electncity , at- 
tractive. 

|l-Lftc'TR|-cAL-N£s8,* %. The quality of being electrical. 
Scott. 

ft-L?c-TBf''ci^N, (S-lfk-trTsh'an) a. One who is versed in 
the science of electncity. Wilson. 

£-L?c-TRlp'|-TV, R The science which explains the laws 
of the electric fluid : the electric fluid , a subtile fluid pro- 
duced by friction, first observed in amber ; a property in 
bodies, when excited by friction, of attracting or repel- 
ling li^t bodies. 

P-LEc'TR|-pi-^-BLE,* 0 . Capable of bemg electrified. 
Smart, 

^-Lfcc-TR|-Pi-cX'TipNj n. The act of electrifying. 

$-L£c'TR}-P?, t>. O. [t. electrified ; pp. ELECTRIPYIffO, 

ELECTRIFIED.] To communicate electncity to ; to aflect 
by electricity ; to rouse or shock ; to render electric, 
E-L£c^TR)?iE,* a. Relating to amber. Maunder, 
E-Lfic'TRiZE, V. a. To electnfy. P. Cyc. 
|1-l£c'tbp-Ch£m'|8-trv,* n. The science which treats 
of the agency of electncity or galvanism in efifecting 
chemical changes. P. Cyc. 

^Lic'TRdDE,**, The surface by which electricity passes 
into and out of other mediums. Faraday. 
^-Lfic'TRP-Dy-NAM'|CS,* n. pL The science which treats 
of the efifects or pffaenomena of electricity in motion. P. 
Cyc. 

£-L¥C-TR6L'y-8ls,* %. The act of resolving compounds 
into their elements by electricity. Faraday. 
^l£c'trp-l?te,* il a substance susceptible of direct 
decomposition by the action of an electric current or vol- 
taic pile. Brande. 

E-l£c-TRP-l?^t'|c,* o. Relating to electrolysis. Faraday. 
i|^L£c'THp.L?-2A-Bl#E,* a. Busceptiblo of decomposition 
by the voltaic pile. P. Cyc. 

if-Lfec-TRp-Ly-zi'TipH,* ». The act of electrolyzing. 
PrandB. 

]^l£c'TRP-l!FZS,* t>. a. To resolve compounds Into their 
elements by the agency of electricity. Brande. 
^'L£c^tRP>M&»^N|!T- 19 M,* n. The science which treats 
of electricity and galvanism in communicating magnetic 
properties. P. Cyc, 

£ L^C-TR^M'gi-Tl^B, n. [ftkeerpov and ptrp 'v.] An instru- 
ment for measuHng the Intensity of electricity ; an in- 
mrument for discharging dectiicily. 
ip-i.£c^TRp-M6'Tipff,* n. The motion conferred upon 
magnets by electricity. HmarL 
^r.&c'TRp-Hd'T|yB,* a. Exciting or moving electricity. 
Francte. 

(l-LBc-TRp-Md'TpR,* a. An fnstminent to move the elec- 
tric fluid. Ore. 

|P-LftC'TRp-if£»'^-TfVE,* a. Repelled by bodies negatively 
eleelhfied, and attracted by those positively ek^trified. 
Ore, 

*, f pi. ELXOTMOPSOML A 
machine consisting of two plates, one of which is a 
resinoas elaeCrlc, and the other a metsilic plate. Hemitton, 


5-Lfic'TR0-P5'L^R,* a. (meetrieUy) Having one end poe* 
itive and the other negative, as conductors. Brande. 
^-Lfio'TR<>-p69'l-TlVE,* a. Attracted by bodies negative- 
ly electrified. Smart, 

E-Lfic'TRQ-acoPE,* n. An electrometer. Brande. 
$-l£c'trp-t?pe,* n. A method of taking nverae fne- 
similes of medals, coins, copperplates, Ac., by means of 
the power which voltaic electricity has of dacoraposing 
metallic salts ; voltatype. Francis. 

TSVMy* n. [L,J Amber j a mixed metal j a gold ore. 
P. Cye. 

^L£cT'y-VRT, »• [elMtartum, L.] (JIfed.) A medicine 
compounded of some conserve, honey, sirup, Ac. 
fiL-yE-Md^'V-jTia-RV, (a-y-mSz'^-na-r^) a. Living on char- 
ity or alms ; oharitabla given in charity. 
Gl-bb-m 59'Y-M4>‘-RV» n- One who lives on alms. 
GL'y-8ANCE, n. The beauty of propriety, not of greatness ; 
that which pleases by its propriety, grace, symmetry, or 
beauty ; refinement ; polish , politeness. 

Gl'£-€1XN-cy, a- Same as elprance. Bp. Taylor. 
Eii'y-GXNT, 0. [elegane^ L.J Having elegance ; pleasing by 
beauty, symmetry, or propriety j refined j not coarse ; 
graceflil ; beautiful; polite; neat; proper. 

(6l-9-gan'8h^-e) n.pl. [L.] Things ele- 
gant, pretty, or ornarauutal. Ainsvaorth. 

GL'g-oXNT-LY, od In an elegant manner ; neatly. 
fiL^y-G^NT-MiND'yD,'* o. Having a refined taste. II, 
More. 

|l£L-?-<?f'^c, [ei-9-jT'ak, S W.J.F^ F, Jo. Sm. ; 
or 61-9-jI'9k, P. K . ; v-le'jp-Ak, Wb.] a. Used in or relat- 
ing to elegies , mournful ; sorrowful. 

1|El-E-p1'ac, tl Elegiac verse. Warton, 

GE-y-pi'A-cxL., a. Belonging to an elegy. Cotgrave. 
5-l£-4^1-Am'*bjc,* a. Noting a sort of verse used by Horace 
in his Epodes. Crubb. 

EL-E-pFAST, H. A writer of elegies , elegist. Ooldsmxth. 
fiL'y-plsT, n. A writer of elegies. Warton. 

E-L&fi^ITy n. FL.] (Law) A wnt of execution for one who 
has recovereu a debt or damage. 

El'b-pv, a. [fA«>of.] A poetical composition of mournful 
character , a mournful song : a funeral song , a dirge. 
fiL'y-MENT, n [elementum, L.J A first or constituent prin- 
ciple of any thing , that which admits not of division or 
decomposition , an atom , an ingredient ; a constituent 
part , air , the proper habitation or sphere of any thing ; >— 
popularly, eartky aiTy watery and fire are called the four 
dementsy because they were formerly deemed first prm 
ciplcs : — pU the letters or sounds of a language, rudi- 
ments , essential points , first principles of any art or 
science. 

t£L^?-M?NT, V. a. To compound , to constitute. Donne. 
EL-y-M£N^TAL, o. Relatlug to or produced by elements , 
arising fVom first principles , rude ; elementary. Burke, 
f£L-:^-M£N-TXL'|'TY, »• Combination of ingredients. 
Whitlock. 

£l-Y-m£nt'al-I.V,* ad. In an elemental manner. SmarL 
fii.-^:-aijE.NT'^-Rj-N£s8,* n. (Quality of being elementary 
Scott. 

t£L-¥-M?N-TXR'l-TV, n. Stale of being elementary 
Browne. 

£L-£-Bl£NT^X-lty» Primary ; iincompounded ; initial ; 

of or belonging to the elements. 

£l.-]|p-M£N-TA'TipM,‘^ n. Instruction in the first principles. 
Coleridge, [a,] 

(filV”!?) Crabby Brande ; 9-I3'ni9, 

K. Jokneony Ash.] n. A gum or resin which flows from a 
tre^ (amyns elemfera) found in the West Indies and 
other tropical countries; used as q varnish. 
fiL'£-MlWE,* n. The crystalline and purified resin of elemL 
Francis. 

1^-LtvcH'y or 1^-LtNcn'y [9-I5ngk', Sm. Wb. { e~l8nch', P. 
K. f 9-lench' or 9-Iengk', Ja.) n. [cleHokuOy L.] (Logic) 
An argument ; a sophism. Browne. 

a. Tending to convince or confute. 

Scott. 

lE-LfiNEHlZE, V. n. To dispute. B. Jonson. 
tE-L,£NEU'T)-€^L, a. Bam# as elencfucal, Wilkins, 
tEL'^NpE, a. See Ellincse. 
k-L£^pT, n, A species of apple. Mortimer. 

SL'l^PUi^iVT, (ei'f-fant) n. [elephasy L ] The largest of 
quadrupeds, clumsy in form, but very sagacious, and re- 
markable for the proboscis or trunk which overhangs its 
mouth. The teeth form Ivory, and hence tlie word is 
sometimes used for ivory. 

Ri.' 9 -phant~B££^tle,* n* A large insect of the beetle 
kind. Ooldsmttk, 

Rl-ip-phXn^ti-Ac,* a. Affected with the elephantiasis. 
Ask. 

fiz.-9-paAlf-TFA'(>l8, a. [elephantiasisy L.] (Med.) A species 
of leprosy, so called from Incrustations lUte those on the 
bide of an elephant. 

£l-¥-puXh'T|NE, a. Pertaining to the elephant an epi 
th^ applied to certain ancient Roman books of record 
perhaps because mads of Ivory ; large in size. 
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ftL-^-PHAN-Tdl'D^L,* o. Formed like an elephant. Phdlofs. 
El-EV'O^N^J-AN,* o. fielatlng to Eleueis In ancient Greece, 
or ihe ritea of the worship of Ceres. fVarburlon,, 

ft. [L.] (Jlftd.) A medicinal bark. Ham- 

Iton 

fih']g>yXTB, t>. A [«2«ve, L.] [f. aL)XVATXD;pp. elgvatiro, 
EL*vAt*o.l To raise up aloft ; to exalt ; to dignify : to 
elate ; to lift up. 

6l']¥-vXte, o. Exalted ; raised aloft ; elevated. Mdton. 

». a. Hawed high ; lofty : sublime ; noble. 
El'^-vXt-^PD-NESS,'*' n. State of being elevated. ScoU. 
fiL'¥-vAT-|NO,*p. a. Raising up; exalting; elating. 
ftL-?-vA'TiQN, n. Act of raising ; state of being elevated ; 
exaltation , dignity, —(.^jtron.) The height of any heav- 
enly body with respect to the horizon. — ( <?ttiinery) The 
angle which a cannon makes with the plane of tiie hori- 
zon. — (jfrek.) A draft and description of the face or 
principal side of a building. 

fiL'¥-VA-TpA,n. He or that which elevates or lifts up : — a 
surgical instrument. 

El'E-vA-tq-ey,* 0. Tending to elevate. Boose. 

BLEVE, (a-iav') n. [Fr.l One brought up or protected by 
another , a pupil j a disciple ; a scholar. Ld. Chesterfield. 
E-lEv'EN, (9-lov'vn) a. & n. Ten and one. 

I^-lEv'enth, ( 9-l5v'vnth) a. Next m order to the tenth. 
^i-Lfiv'ENTH,* n. (Mils.) An Interval consisting of ten 
conjunct degrees, or eleven diatonic sounds. Crabb. 

Elf, h. } pi. Llve 9 , (tlvz) An imaginary being in the my- 
thology of the nations in the north of Europe ; a spirit, 
good or bad ; a wandering spirit, supposed to be seen in 
wild places , a fairy ; a dwarf. 

Elf, V. a. To entangle hair, as elves were said to do, so 
that it cannot be unravelled. Shak. 

Elf'-Ar-row,* n. A flint-stone sharpened on each side, 
used in war by the ancient Britons. Hamilton. 
Elf'-Bolt,* or Elf'-8h6t,* fk A flint arrow-head. Jam, 
tesoTU 

Klv'JN, a. Relating to elves or to fairies ; elfish. Spenser. 
Elf'IN, n. A child ; an urchin. Shenstone. 

ELF'jsH, a. Relating to elves, fames, or demons. Warton. 
Elf'-Lock, n. A knot of hair twisted intricately. Shak. 
Elp'-SkIn,* n. The skin of an elf. Siiak. 

El'j&in,* a. Applied to a series of ancient sculptured mar- 
blesy which were chiefly decorations of the Parthenon at 
Atliens, now depositee! in the British Museum in lion- 
don, obtained by the Earl of Elgin, in 181S2. P. Cyc. 

]p-Ll9'lT,t). a. [ ellClOy L.] [k ELICITED , pp. ELICITING, ELIC- 
ITED.] To bring or draw out , to strike out ; to fetch out 
by labor or art Hale. 

tE-Ll^'fT, tt. Brought into act. Hammond. 
i k-LI^'j-TAte, V. a. To elicit. Mure. 
tE-Ll^-l-TA'TION, n. Act of eliciting. Bp. BramhaU. 

J^-LlUE^, V. 0. [chdo, L.l[t. ELIDED ; pp. ELIDING, ELIDED.] 

[fTo crush. Hook^.] To cut off a syllable. Brit. CnU 
El-|-9I-bTl'i-TV, n. Quality or state of being eligible. 
El'I-^I-ble, (6P9-j9-bl) a, [elisfibiliSy L.] That may be 
elected , fit to be chosen ; preferable. 

El'I-^I-BLE-nEss, n. Quality or state of being eligible. 
IEl'i-mAte,* «. a. To polish ; to smooth. Scott. 
E-l1m'1-nAte, V. a. [elmino'y L.] [i. eliminated ; pp. elim- 
inating, eliminated.] To cause to disappear; to open , 
to release ; to put out of doors. Young. 

F-T.TM-I-WX'TIOV. II. THh art nf ftlimiiiAtinir ; rniartinn. 


squeezed out of fat or flit dsh. Crabb. 

El-j-quA'tiqn, n. [elxqiuUuSy L.] (CAem.) An operation by 
heat which separates a more fusible substance from one 
that is less so : — the separation of two metals hy fusion. 

^-Llij'lON, (9-lIzh'\in) n. rduio, L.] (Gram.) The act of 
cutting off, particularly or a vowel or syllable at the end 
of a word , division , separation. 

]p-Ll'SQR,*ji,;p/. ^-Ll'spR^. (Law) Two persons appoint- 
ed by the court to return a jurv when the sheriff and cor- 
oner have been challenged as Incompetent. Blackstone. 

ELiTEy (5-ISt') n. [Pr.] The chosen part, particularly of an 
army ; the flower of an anny ; the best part. 

tll-Llx^iTE, V. a. [eZixii, L.] To extract by boiling. Cock - ; 
eram. 

tEL-jx-A'TiQN, «, The act of elixating or boiling. Browne. 

J^lYx'ir, (9 -llk'Bvr) n. f Ar.] In old pharmacy, a tincture, 
essence, or solution : the extract or quintessence of any 
thing ; a cordial ; the imagined medicine of the alchemists, 
that would cure all diseases, and the liquor fur transmut- 
ing metals to gold ; a mixture of an aromatic with sul- 
phuric acid. 

9-LYz-.^-Bfi'TaAN,* 0. Belonging to Queen Elizabeth. JEd 
Bov. 

£lx, It. A large and stately animal, of the genus csnms; 
the moose-deer. 

Elke, («ik) n. A wild swan or hooper. 

Ell, a. A measure containing a yaid and a quarter. 

a. (Ckm.) Noting an acid obtained ftom gall- 
nuts, and diflbriag ftom the palltc acid. Brands. 


IpL-LtB'p-RtNE,* n, (Chsm.) A resin obtained from ihthsk 
Isborus kyetnaltsy of an extremely acrid taste. P. Cyc. 
fEL^LUNpE, a. Cheerless : sad. Fxs. of P. Ploughman. 
fEL'LiNG-NEss, n. Loneliness J dulness. Henry Fill. 
j^L-LlPSE^,** n. (Oeom.) One of the sections of a cone, pro- 
duced by cutting the cone by a plane passing through its 
opposite sides j same as elhpsis. Brands. 

IgL-Llp'sjs, «. ^ BL-Llp'sfi^. (BheL) A fig- 

ure by which something is left out. — (Qeom.) An oval 
figure ; one of the three sections peculiar to the cone, tlie 
parabola and hyberbola being the other two. See El- 
lipse. 

EL-LYp'8p-GRXPH,*n. An instrument for describing an el- 
lipse ; a trammel. Francis. 

El-lJp'soId,* ». (Oeom.) An elliptical spheroid, being a 
solid generated by the revolution of an ellipse about 
either axis. Crabb. 

£l-L]p-s6Fd^l,* a. Relating to or resembling an ellipsoid. 
Blots. 

f L-Llp'Tjc, 1 a. Having the form of an ellipse or elhp- 

l-lTp'tj-c^l, i sis; oval : — partaking of an ellipsis 
having words understood. 

El-LIp'ti-ca.l-lv, ad. In an elliptical manner. Hurd. 
EL-Ljp-Ti^'i-Tyj* n. The quality of being elliptical , devi- 
ation from a sphere or circle. Brande. 

f L-Llp'TolD,* n. An infinite or indefinite ellipse. Crabb. 

LM, n. [mZtoua, L.] a large forest-tree, of several varieties. 
El'wl^in, a. Of or belonging to the elm. Todd. 

El'mv, a. Abounding with elm-trees. T. fVarton. 
+El-q-ca'tiqn, n. ulocatus. L.] A removal , an ecstasy 
Bp. Hall. 

El-P-cu'tion, n. [elocutWy L.] The art of speaking with 
propriety ; oratory ; eloquence ; pronunciation ; good de- 
livery , oral expression. . 

El-Q-cO'tiqn-a-rv,'*' a- Relating to elocution. CA. Ob. 
EL-Q-cu'TipN-lST,* ft. One versed in elocution ; a teacher 
of elocution. White. 

tEL'Q-cO-TjVE, a. Having the power of elocution. Fcltham. 
B LOGE.(aL-\ozh') n. [Pr.J A funeral oration. AUerbury. 
fEL'p-(jiIST, ft. A eulogist. Wotton. 

n. [L.] Analogy, a testimonial. Dodsley. 
El'p-^Y, n. [elo^iuTn, L.J Praise ; panegyric j eulogy. 
Hurd. [R.] 

E-Ld’HfMy* n. [Heb. pi] One of the names of God. Ash. 
£?;-l6Yg'nate, ( 9 -ldI'nit) v. a. To remove. HowelL 
E-LOlGNE', (^-IdinO V. a. [>^loiffnery Fr.] To banish; to 
remove afar off. Spenser. See Eloin. 

f -LoYGN'M?NT, n. Remoteness ; distance. Shenstone. [R.] 
loYn',* V. a. (Law) To remove ; to banish , to send away. 
Whishaw. 

iJl-L6NG', 0 . a. To put far off ; to retard. Q. Fletcher. 
jp-L6N'GATE, V. a. [e/e«vo, L.] [u elongated , pp. iae.oB- 
OATiNG, ELONOATEi^ To lengthen , to draw out. 
t]P-L6N^GATE, V, ft. To go off to a distance. Browne. 
E-l6iv'gate,* a. (Bot.) Drawn out ; elongated. P. Cyc. 
EL-PN-gA'tiqn, n. Act of elongating ; state of being 
stretched, distance; departure. — (Surg.) An imperfect 
luxation. 

5-LOPE', V. ft. [i. ELOPED ; pp. ELOPING, ELOPEI^ To rUH 

away ; to abandon a legal guardian and go ofl: with an- 
other person ; to break loose , to escape from law or re- 
straint. 

5-lope'm?nt, n. Act of eloping ; — generally used of a 
wife who departs from her husband with a p.iramour, or 
of a young unmarried female, who secretly quits her fam- 
ily fora gallant or a promised husband. 
fi'Lpps, ft. [c Awi//.] A fish ; also a serpent. Milt^ 
El'P-Qu£nce, (elVkwSns) n. [eloquentia, L.] The art of 
clothing thoughts in such language as is adapted to pro- 
duce conviction or persuasion ; the art of speaking well ; 
oratory; power, beauty, and appropriateness of language. 
El'P-QUENT, ft. Powerful and beautiful in expression; re- 
lating to or having eloquence , becoming an orator , ora- 
torical ; speaking well ; persuasive. 

EL'p-QUfeNT-LV, a<L In an eloquent manner. 

Else, (fils) pron. & a. Other ; one besides. Shak, 

Else, (fils) ad. Otherwise , besides , except that mentioned. 
Else'wuere, (Cls'hwAr) ad. In any other place, in other 
places ; in some other place. , i 

Eltsin, ». A shoemaker’s awl. Grose. [Local, Eng.J 
E-lC'ci-dXte, V. a. [elucidOjJL ] [». elucidated ,pp. elh- 
C1DAT1NO, ELUCIDATED.] To explolu to cleor ; to make 
nlnin ; to illustrate. . 

I lC^ci-dAt-ino,* p. «• Explaining ; throwing light upon 
lO-ci-dA'tipn, ft. Act of elucidating ; explanation. 
lO'CI-dA-tive, o. Throwing light ; explanatory. 
lO'ci-dA-tpr, ft. One who elucidates ; explmner 

Lfl'cl-DA-Tp-RVi* «• Explaining; affording light. Q**- 
tE-LVC-TA'TlpN, n. [ducUUMSy L.] Act of bursting forth 
Bp. Hall. 

B-LODE', V. a. [rfttdo, L.] [i. eluded ; W»- *^uding. elu^ 
ED.] 1^0 escape by stratagem ; to avoid by artince j to 

evade ; to shun. . . j o a 

^lO'dj-ble, a. That may be eluded. Swyl. 
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« A Jewish month answering to a part of Augnit, tion ; to impregnate with aromatica, as a resistance to po- 

trefaction ; to fill with sweet scent. 

Tj^L WBlT-]pt>, «. Weakened in the loins. BaUef, IglM-BXLRiBD',* (^ra-bUmdO p, <u Impregnated with aro 

^-Ld^fiQir, (^a'ahpn) n. [etans, L.] Act of eluding; an matics, so as to prevent putrefaction ; preserved. 

escape by artiflee ; evasion j artifice. Bm-bXlm'bR. (^m^b’Ain'^r) n. One who embalms. 

E<L0'afTB, s. Practising elusion: fallacious; deceptive. $m-bXlm'ino> (^im-bam'jnp) n. The process of preserv- 
^LV^BQ^Rj-NSaa, Ik The state of being elusory. Ask. log dead bodies, so as to prevent putrefaction. ffarkuHan. 

a. Tending to elude or deceive j elusive. 5 m-bXi.m'm¥NT,» (em-bkm'ment) n. Act of embalming. 
Browne, Malone. 

E-lOtbS »• «• To wash off ; to elutriate. Arbnihnot, j|pM-BXNK',* v. a. To throw or heap up, as a bank. Hu*. 

^LU'TR|-J.TB, V . a. L.J [u sloteijltkd ; pp. xlu- ardson. 


TaiATiao, xLUTRiATBD.j To punfy by washing or strain- 
ing off ; to decant, or strain out. 

Jjt-LO-TRj-A^TiQN, n. Act of elutriating ; washing ; the sep- 
aration of sulMriances, as ores, dec., by washing them in 
large quantities of water. 
fiL^V^N,* 0 . Relating to elves ; elvish. Boose, 
fi:LVS'-L5cK, n. Knot of hair. Browns, See Elf-Lock. 
El^vbb, Ik A young conger or sea^eel. Ckamhers, 

Elve;, (divz) n. The plural of M3f. See Elf. 

£i«'V} 8H, 4k Relating to elves; elfish. See Elfish. 
£l'v}sh-ma&ked,* (-mkrkt) a. Disfigured by elves or fai- 
ries. Shot, 

Cl-y*d5b'|0,* 4k (Peiattag^) Noting a species of painting 
with a vehicle or substance composed of oil and water. 
Brands, 

(^llzh'p-^m) r9-It*h'^»n, W. P. J, Jo. Sm. R. ; 
§4)LKh'v9a, E. F,; p4d^zhan, & jST.] a. Pertaining to Elys- 
ium , deliciously sootbi 


] 4L Pertaining to Elys- 


9m-bXnk'mi^i«t,* n. A continued bank or mound of earth ; 

act of forming a bank : a bank. P. Cyc. 

Bk-bXr', n. «. To shut in ; to stop ; to hinder. Bacon, [r.] 
EM-BAR-cA'Tipiir, n. The act of embarking. 

EM-BAR^ed, a. r«»aft«F;goF, Bp.] pi. 9M-bAr^g5e 9. A pro- 
hibition upon shipping not to leave a port ; a detention ; a 
stop put to trade. 

(M-BAR^ad, V. 4k [i BMBAaooxD ; pp, aicBARooiao, xu- 

barooxd.] To lay an embargo upon ; to stop, 
i 9m-BArk% V. a. [em^areuer, Pr.] [i. cMRAaxxD ; pp. xwr- 
BARKi no, xif BARKXD.] To Dut oo shlpboord ; to engage in. 

f M-BARK^, V. a. To go on shipboard ; to engage. 

M-BAR“KA'TiQN,a. Act of embarking. See Embaroatiof. 
^M-bArk'HEIVT,* a. Act of embarking ; enterprise. Skak, 

$M-BAR'RA8B, V. 41. [i. XMBABRAMXO ; fp. XMBABRASSINa, 

xmbarrassxd.] To perplex ; to distress ; to entangle ; to 
, . - . - = , trouble.'^ 

iuro , deliciously soothing j exceedingly delightful ; haj^y. Em-bXr'rass,* n. Embarrassment. fFarburton. [R.] 

(^lzh'9-fim) n. [L.] pL L. I Eng* Jm-bAe'ra8sed,* (^m-bftr^rast) p, a. Perplexed ; enUn- 

(Mjftk.) The region of the residence of gled ; difficult. 
bMpv souls ; any place exquisitely pleasant. EM-BAR'RA88-tNG,*p. 4 l Perplexing ; distressing j difficult. 

^LVT'Ri-roRH,* «. Formed like the elytron. Rtrbp. Eiii-bAr'r^b8-u£nt, a. Perplexity , entanglement. 

El'V-ir6k,* n.*(fAvTpov.] pL fiL'y-TB^. (jBaL) A winged $m-bA 8E^ t». a. To vitiate ; to debase, denser. [E.j 
sheath, or uppe/ crustaceous membrane, which forms the a. Deterioration ; debasement. South. 

supenev wing of a tribe of beetles. LpelL (Mad.) A batbing-tub, or vessel filled with warm water. 

El'v-te&m,* a. (EnL) Same as elytron. Bnaede. Crahb. See Embasu. 

A contraetton of thwn, Hudsbras, fiM'BA-8Ys,* a. A bathing-tub or vessel filled 

A prefix See Eic. with worm water. Crabb, 

». a. [emaeerOjL.] To emaciate. BuUekar. ffiM-BAS-sADE', a, rem^4i^j4i420, Fr.] An embassy, Spenser, 

tE-MA9-¥B-A TIQE, ^ Emaciation. BuUokar. KM-BAs^SA-DpR, a. An ambassador. See Ambassador. 

^MAX|-AT£, V. 4k lemaetOj LuJ [k xmaciatxo; pp. kma- $M-BAs^sa-DR£s 8, a. Bee Ambassadbxss. 

waste; f^M-BXs'SA-DRy,* a. Embassy. Leland. 
to deprive w flesh. EM'BAS-SApE, a. Same as embassy. Skak. 

^■^a'c|-Xtb, (9-mi sh^-at) o. a. To lose flesh; to grow fiv^B^s-sy, a. The message of an ambassador; the ftinc- 
« , — , . amlHwsador ; a solemn message; the person or 

^mX CI-^TE, (p-ma 8h9-9t) 41. Wasted ; emaciated. Shtn- persons intrusted with a solemn message. 

eto^ tl>M-BX8^TXR-2>!Z£,* r. 4k To render ilfegitimate or base. 

]|^Hl-C|-X^TlpN, (9-mi-sh9-a'8bvn) a. The act of making Mdton. 

or growing lean; state of being emaciated or grown lean. Em-bX7HE', v. Bee Imbathx. 

tJ^*^c^y-LATE, ». a. [eaucnlOf L.] To take out sptRs. jpM-BXT^TLE, r. 4k [k xmbattlxd; pp. xmbattlifo, xm- 

T/ batVlxd.I To range in order or array of battle. Sk4i*, 

tMXc^-H^TIpw, a. The act of freeing from spots. Em-bXt'tle, v, a. To be ranged In battle array. Skak. 

9-nint, W. P, K. Sm. R. Wb.j e'm|i-n&nt, $m-bXt^tL£D, (em-bit'tid) 4k Indented like a battlement; 
& J. F. J<B.j a. Issuing from something else. HaU. furnished with battlements ; arrayed for battle. 

Em achats, V. a. [amtMj L.] [k xmafatbo ; pp. xmafat- £m-BXy', (^m-bi') r. 4k [k kmbatxd ; pp. xMBATiFa, bm- 
tROf OMstfAizD.] To issue or flow from something else; bated. J [ft4UF7i«r, Fr. tTo bathe; to wash. Spenser.) To 
to anse ; to issue ; to proceed , to spring. inclose in a b^ ; to landlock. 

Bm «. Is^ng out: emanant. Souikey. [^r,] l^M-B£o^,*v.4k (lxmbxoded ;pp. xmrxdoifo, xhbxodkd.1 

EM-A;NX'TipN, a. The act cf issuing from something ; that To place in aWd ; to sink in another substance. P41W. 
which issues from something ; an efflux ; issue. Written also mbed. 

[^*oVng-tIy, W. K. Sm. R. Wb.; 9-m&nV EM-Bfio'D^D, p, a. Placed In; imbedded. Paley. 

0 T* •* > omanant. Olanvilis. Em-bEo'M^nt,* a. Act of embedding. MarruatL 

^-mAh'o-pAtb, V. 0. [aMMope, LJ [i. bmafcifatxo; pp. $m-b£l'i.1bh, v. a. [embeUw, Fr.J [k xmbelluhxd ; pp. 
WAFciFATiFo. xMAFciPATxo.] To Set fnc from servi- KMsxLLfiHiFO, xMBXLLifHXD.J To decorote ; to adorn; 
tude or from civil restriction ; to liberate ; to free. to beautify ; to deck. 

^ Crwper. Em-b£l'li8HED,* ( 9m-b«l'l|sht) p. 4k Adorned ; decorated. 

IMCXE of-PXT-vo,« p. a. Set at liberty ; restored to free- |m-b£l'L|8H-7R, n. One who embellishes. Todd, 

a. ^ $M-B£L/LiSH-MJeKT, a. Act of embellishing ; decoraUon ; 

9-MXjr-C|-PX TipiT, a. Act of emancipating ; deliverance mmamenL 

R ^ reatnunt. ftM'B^E,* a. Coming at appointed seasons; an epithet ap- 

Tipir-lsT,*a. An advocate for amaaclpation. plied to certain fast-days, viz. ; the flrst^ednesday, Pri- 
- ru.- -.v Saturday which occur after the first Sunday in 

\ One who ma^ip^es. Lent, after Whitsunday, after September 14, and wler 

$-MXlf'c|-PtoT,^ A convict who has been pardoned or December 13. Common Prayer. 

^ncipated. 42a. Rst > — A term in use in New South feM'B9R4NO, n. The ember days. Tnsssr. 

r Tim .. EM'b?R 9. a. til. Hot cinders; ashes not extinguished. 

To Uke aT«y Uie tu'Bta-Wfti, «. A week la whicb aa .mbet day <Ula 

^^*** ** Having a notch at the point. bmbxzzli mo, zmbbzzlxo.]¥o purWn or appropriate pr^ 

wax/...^. . .a . *»*«»«*«* i *0 appropflate by breach of inist : to 

m Act of taking away the margin. fer : to waste. ^ 

„ r , » we fM-BlE'zieE-MllHT, (^m-bez^xt-mdnt) n. Act of erobex- 

[•»!««»&, L.] [i. BMASOOLATKD ; jep. aUog ; the thing emitozzled ; theft or felony oommi^d 

Bi^i^Ttno^MASooi.ATxn.j To castrate; to deprive by hrsach of trust. ^ wuiiui««a 

^ ^ A ww SM-B£z'2L]gE,». One who embezzles. 

* leafed. Memm^ |M-BlBB^ v. a. See iMsisa. 

^MAwCv-LAT-ED.Fp. 4k unmanned : rendered ellAiiii Hate, Kw.nYT/TFn * m Tn (mku*... a » 


£m-BXy', ( 9m-ba') r. a, [i, xMRArxD ; pp. xMBATiFa, xu- 
BATXD.J [ft4Mi5Ti«r, Fr. fTo bathe ; to wash. Spenser.] To 
inclose in a b^ ; to landlock. 

l^M-B£0^,*V.4k fkXMRXDDED ;pp. XMBXDOIFO, XHBXODKD.] 

To place in a bed ; to sink m another substance. Palog. 
Written altto mbed. 

Em-b£d^D¥D,p. 4 k Placed in; imbedded. Paley. 
£M-b£o'M9 NT,* n. Act of embedding. MarryatL 
$m-b£l'i,1bh, V. 4k [embeUtTf Pr.l [k xmbelluhid ; pp, 
xusxLLfiHiFO, XMBXLLifHXD.J To decoiate ; to adorn; 
to beautify ; to deck. 

Sm-b£l^L}8 USD,* (9m-bdFl|sbt) p. a. Adorned ; deccnated. 
£m-b£l'l18H-7R, n. One who embellishes. Todd, 
$m-b£l/li8H-MJ|^nt, n. Act of embellishing ; decoration ; 
(FnamenL 

fiM'BgR,* a. Coming at appointed seasons ; an epithet ap- 
plied to certain fast-days, viz. : the flrst^ednesday, Pri- 
day, and Saturday which occur after the first Sunday in 
Lent, after Whitsunday, after September 14, and after 
December 13. Common Ptayer. 
tfiM^B^R-XifO, n. The ember days. TWeer. 

EM'BipRf. n. Hot cinders ; ashes not extinguished. 
tM'BgB-WlflE, n. A week In which an ember day fhlls. 


fer : to waste. 


»7**®»®^'*** Unmanned ; rendered effeminate. 
|-MX^V;<Ai'TlOE, n. Oaetcatioiy effemioacy. 

up J to 

biad up; to inelose, a^mneer. 


BM-B£z'ZL]gB, n. One who embezzles. 

EM-BlBB^ v.a. Bee iMsisa. 

EM-BlT'TpB,* e. 4L To imbitler. Coleridge, See Imbittbu. 
|M-*YT'T¥E-M£jfT.*n. Aetofembltter/ng, Colsridge, [B,] 

**t?^^**^* *^'3 To adorn j to emUuma 

Mdton, ' 


Oim- ®«*. f ■•blX'zos, (wn-bU'zn) ». t. [t ntUAioziB ; fp. n- 
Jl eLAxoFiMo, aMXLAzoFaD.1 To ^om with enti^ aimo- 

pp. aitBAUiiiie, auxALMBP.] To preserve from p utiefafr* rial; to deck in glaring c^ra. 

1 E» I, d C, f, hfsgi 1, «, I, 0, 0, r, skorit f, g, h V> T, sAsenrs. — piRB, fXR, »JUt, pXll; MtlB, Httu; 
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Eil-Blil^zoN<9R, ( 9 m>blS'Kn- 9 r) n. One who emblozom. | 
Bic-blX'ZON-Ino,* n. Act of gracing with slips armorial, f 
fitg-BLi^ZON-MfiHT,* n. The act of emblazoning. £<2. Rev, j| 
$iik>blX'zoi(-kYi (^m-bl&'zn-r?) n. The act or art of em- 
blazoning } pictures on shields. | 

fiU'BLZM, n. Enamel. JifiUon, A picture repre- | 

senting one thing to the eye and another to the under- 
standing i a figure ; a symbol ; type ; an allusive picture. 
tfiM^BL^lC} e. 0 . To represent in an allusive manner. Feiu 
hanu 

&M-BL9>ilXT'j[Cy f 0 . Relating to or represented by em- 
£s[-BL^mXt^|-c>l» 1 blems ; figurative I allusive t 

fiBl*Bli:?>MXT^}-c^L-LVy ad. In the manner of emblems. 
£m-bL 9 -uXt^^o.^i*-n£ 88 ,* n. State of being emblematicaL 
SevtL * 

B»[*bl£bii^VTI 8T| n. A writer or inventor of emblems. 1 

Brrmme, 

v,a. To represent by an emblem. More, 
Est'Bl.}g-M£;«rTS, n. pi, (Law) Produce or fruits of lands I 
sown or planted ; — so called when it becomes a question 
whether a tenant’s executors or the landlord shall have j 
them. 

ftn'BL^M-IZE,* V. a. To represent by emblems. Smart. 
fiML^BLEM-IZ-lNa, n. A making of emblems. Cotgrave. j 

Bm-blo&m',* V. a. To coveri as with bloom ; to enliven. 

Savi^e, I 

EM'BOD'|-]gR,* n. One who embodies. Pereival ^ J 

EM-B6D'j-MfiNT> n. The act of embodying. Ed, Rev, 
Bm-b5d'V, V. a. [t. xMBODiEo ,yp. bkbodviro, kmsodied.] 

To form into a body or moss ; to incorporate. Siudc, Writ- ] 
ten also imbody, 

Bk-bobu^INCIi (9m-b5g'ing) n. The emptying of ariver ; the 
place where it empties itself into the sea. Florw. [R.] 
EK-B6lL^ See Imboiu 

$M-b5l'den» (9m-bSl'dn) r. a. [t. emboldened ; pp. em- 
BOLOBMiNO, EMBOUDEKED.] To make bold i to give cour- 
age ta Dryden, 

Bm-BOLD'en-^e.* n. One who emboldens. Baxter. 

n. lifijSoXiofids.] Intercalation; insertion of 
days or years to produce regularity and equation of time j 
the time insertea. 

Rm-bc>-i.I§'mal,* a. Intercalary j emboliamic. StnarL 
tM.-BQ-Ll^M.XT'tCb^j* a. Embolismic. Scott. 
Rm-bq-lI^'mig,* o. Relating to embolism , intercalary. 
Brand*. 

Em-BQ-lTs'MJ-C^L,* a. Same as mbohamk. Scott, 
tx'BQ-Liis, n. [L. ; ifiPoXot^ Gr.] pi £M'BQ-Li. Any thing 
inserted and acting m another, os the piston of a pump 
or steam-engine. , , . 

EMBONPOINT^* (dng'biSng-pwkngO ». [Fr*l A state of 
health : good plight of body ; plumpness. Warburum, 
^M-b6e'dijr, t). o. [m^orditrer, old Fr.] To adorn with a 
border. See Imboeoeiu 
Em-b 68E'. See Imbose. 

£m-b6'$PM,* V. a. See Imboiom. 

£si-b58s', V. a. [ftoMS, Fr.] [i. embossed ; pp. emboisino, 
embossed.] To form with protuberances ; to engrave with 
relief or rising work. [fTo imbosk. Mdton. To liunt hard 
Saeitser.] 

EM-B6a8ED',* (^m-bbst') p. a. Formed with embossments, 
Em-b 6S8'|NO,* ». Act of making figures in relief. Crabb. 
jgM-BdSB'Bli^NT, w. Act of embossing ; a protuberance ; any 
thing standing out flnom the rest; Jut ; eminence; relief; 
naing work. ^ 

Eni-bot'TI.E« V, a. To include in bottles ; to bottle. 
A’jMBOircjErcrjiE,* (Ung-bb-shdrO n, [Fr.l The mouth of a 
river : — the aperture or mouth-piece of a musical instru- 
ment. Brande, 

f M-B60ND', e. a.8eelMBou(fo. 

m-b6w', (ipm-bbO ®* '*• bend like a bow ; to arch. 
SperwT, 

£m-b 6 i^']^L, V. a, [». emboweulbd ; m>- EMBoWEixina, em- 
BO WELLED.] To deprive of entrails; to disembowel; to 
encloee In another substance. « i-i, I 

£h-B(5^'9L-ler, n. One who embowels. OremhdL 
£M-Bbi)^'ipL-MENT,* %. The act of embowelling. Lamb. 

V. a. & n. f*. embowered ; pp. eswowbriwo, 
sMBowEaEO.] To place or lodge in a bower. Spenser, 
£M-BdX^ V. a. See Imboe. 

$M'BBXcE^ o. «. [smbrasssr^ Fr.] [i. embraobd j pp. em- 
BEAciiio, EMBRA.OBO.] To hold OT prcss fondly i*t 
arms; to hug; to clasp; to aeize ardently; to lay hold 
on ; to welcome ; to comprehend ; to lake in ; to com- 
prise ; to enclose ; to contain ; to admit ; to receive ; to 
include. ^ , 


Esi-BRX'onira, n. An embrace j a hugging. Bmrten. 
fJSM-BRXiD', V. a. To upbraid. Sir T, lE2yoL 
j^ii-BRXifOH'isiQiifr,* n* Formation of a branch. Bab 
lam. 

f M-BRXN^OLE,* V. o. See Imbrenole. 

at-BBls'y RE, (fim-bra-zhdr^ or ym-bra'zhyr) [ym-brS'zhQr, 
1 fr. J.F. Jo. I «ni-brs-zhbr', & K.f fim-brs-zUr', P. Sm. 


inside. 

tJ^at-BRXvE^ V. a. To decorate; to fill with courage. 
Spenser. 

^iM-BRiOHT',* (ym-brItO v. a. To make bright. Cunnings 
ham. 

fiM'BRp-ciTB, 0. a. Ilp0pix<*>'] smbrocated; pp. EM- 
BRooATiifo, EMBROCATED.] To molsteo Rud TUb B dis- 
eased part with a liquid substance. 
ftM-BRp-cX'TipN, tu Act of embrocating ; a lotion ; « fluid 
application to any part of the body. 

JgiM-BROlD'yR, V. a. [brodert Fr.] ft. embroidered ; pp, 
EMBROIDERING, EMBBoiDEBEo.] To border wUh oruB 
ments ; to decorate with embroidery or figured work. 
5 m-bro1d'?bed,* (9m-bn5Id'yrd) p. a. Ornamented with 
figure-work. 

f M-BR5lD'EE-?B, n. One who embroiders. 

M-bbo1d'¥R-V, n. [brodenSi Fr.] Needle-work of gold, 
silver, or silk, upon stuffs, musim, &.c. ; variegation or 
diversity of colors. 

j^M-BRoti.^ V. a. {brouiUer, Pr.] [i. embroiled ; pp. em- 
BRoiu NO, EMBROILED.] To disturb ; to confuse; to dis- 
tract : to Involve m trouble by discord. [r.] 

Em-broTi.',* n. Confusion; embroilment. Shaftesbury. 
EM-BRbtl.'M?NT, n. Act of embroiling ; confusion ; dis- 
turbance. MaundreU. 

5m-br6nze',* or Kai-BRbNZE',* V. a. TO cover with 
bronze. Francis. See Bronze. 

^M-BR6TH'yL, V . a. To enclose ta a brotheL Donne. 
EM-BBO^N', V . a. “See Imbrown. 

£]R-brOe% V . a. See Imbrue. 

5m-br6te',* V . a. To render brutish. Cawthome, See Im- 

filS^BRy-5, n. llpUpvov.] pi fiM'BEV-Sy. The offspring 
in the womb before it becomes a foetus : the nidimenta 
of any thing yet unformed. — (BoL) A neshy substance 
occupying the interior of a seed, and constiluUng the 
rudiment of the future plant ^ ^ » 

fiM^BRV-6,* a. Relating to an embryo j unfinished. TweddeiL 
fiM-BBV-6L'p-pv»*»* (Bol) A treatise on embryos. ISc. Rev. 
£m'BEY-6n, ?l Some as embryo. Mdim. [»•]_ 
£m'bbv- 6 n, a. Yet unfinished ; unformed, fT. Browne. 
fiM'BRV-Q-NATE,» | 0. (Bot.) Formed like an embryo; 
fiM'BRV-Q-NAT-^Dt* 1 relating to an embryo. Locke. 
£ai-BBV-6N'lc,* 0 . Relating to or like an embryo. Cbte- 

♦ 0 . Relating to or resembling an embryo ; 
embryonic. P. Cye. , , . , 

Ei«-BRy-6T'p-MV,» 7 L (Med.) The operation of cutting the 
foetus out of the womo. Brande, 
f Eh-bUrse', V. a. To stock with money. 
tEM[-BU?'V, (ym-Mz'ze) v. a. To employ. Skelton. 
tEME, n. Uncle. See Eams. 

fi-MfiN'A-Bd&UE.* (9-m«n'8-e5g) ». See Emmenagooue^. 
Hi-MfiNiy, V. a, \vaui^t I».J To ayiend. Feltkam. See 
Amkkd. , _ „ „ _ 




change for the better ; correcUon. 
fiM'EN-DX-TQB, n. A corrector ; an linprover. 
^m£nd'^-tq-EV> »• [emendatnSf I*.] Causing emenda- 
tion. Dr. fTorton. , ^ n 

tB-M[£ND'l-ciTE, V. 0. [etnendkOt L.] To beg. Gockeram. 
^'e-eXld, r. j^^wsrauds, Pr.] (Jtfia.) A precious stone 
of a green color, crystallized, very hard, and used in 

iJm^rS' V n. (mergo.'L.] [i. emerged ; pp. bmeboino, 
^ruiEftOEDll To rise out of a fluid or other covering; 


BMBR0BD.1 To rise out ot a fluid or other covering; 
to SimS forth ; to emanate ; to issue ; to rise into vww. 
-M»e'(?¥«ce, jn. Act of eroerzing; that which 


|-m£r'9^n-cv, 
necessity; exig 


-E i R. Act of emerging ; that whicn 
iy, j emerges ; a sudden occasion ; pressmg 
exigence. . *i.{n<r into 


»Te“oIktT Sin* »“* of ! fl"'"* to*® 


NT-Nfiss,* R. State of being emerwnU Scott. 
Ave’iy hard stone: a glazlert diamond to 

ciitfflass; emery. Z>r«rtoR.^ _ ^ . ^ 


9M-brXc£'qe,« or EM-BRX'flpR,*R. (Bow) On® who prac- 
tises embracei^. Tomlins. 

Ism;-brX'c£R, n. One who embraces. 

PM-BBi'ogi-BV,* R. (law) An attempt to irrupt, or to In- 
fluence by Uiilawfol means, a court or jury. Blaekstene, 


other public fonctionaries of ancienr Aomc, ««« 
tired Kom their country’s service. Bnmd^ 

a. [L.1 An epithet applied to 0®®^° ^ 
from portStmtog furtlier public duty. CnU. 
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See H*MORBHOioi. 

lh*»ll^8I9N,* (VmSr'ahvn) n. Act of emerging or of rising 
out of any tiling, oppWd to mmertnoni a reltppear- 
anca* 

n. (Min.) A hard mineral ; a variety of corun- 
dum cyr sapphire, employed by lapidaries in cutting 
gams, and used for polishing steel. 

E-MfiT'lc, 0. Producing vomiting. — JBrastic tartar, ( CAsnu) 
a ti^ salt, composed of antimony, potassa, and tar- 
taric acid. 

^MfiT^ic, %. [in£b}.} (Med.) A medicine which produces 
vomiting. 

&m£t'|-C4lL, a. Same as emetic. 

E-MflT'i-c^in-LV, ad. So as to provoke to vomit B<tple. 
Bai'ti-TlNE,* n.(Chem.) A substance obtained ftrom loecac- 
uanha. It is white, pulverulent, and bitter, aud is a 
vary powerful emetic. Brande. 

I'MEw { ^ cassowary. 

Bm'i-cInt,* a. Beaming forth; sparkling; flying off. 
nBUukmort. [U.] 

Bm-i-cX'tiqn, %. [emicotio, L.] Act of sparkling ; a flying 
off in particles. 

B-m1c'tiqn, a. [esiictam, L.] Urine ; any thing voided as 
unne. 

Bx'}-orXnt, n. One who emigrates. Robertson. 
Bm'i-orXnt,* a. Moving from one place to another. 
Burks. 

£x'i-grXte, V. n. [emifrOf L.] [i. smioratxd ; pp. emi- 
ORATiNG, EMIGRATED.] To pass from onc’s country in 
order to reside in another ; to change one*s residence. 
tGM'l-aR^TE, a. Wandering ; rovmg. Oayton. 
EM-l-«RA'TipN, n. The act of emigrating ; a removal 
from one country to another , change of habitation. 
fiM-j-»Ri'TipN-lsT,* a. An advocate for emigration, fb. 
Qu. Rev. 

ftari-G-Ri-TpR,* n. An emigrant Qent Mag. [R.] 
Ex^)-n£kice, fi. State of teing eminent , prominence ; 
loftiness ; height ; summit ; celebrity , fame ; distinc- 
tion : — a title given to cardinals. 

EM'j-nrhN-CY, n. Same as eminence. Tdlotson. 

a. [emtnensj I*] High, lofty; dignified; ex- 
alted: conspicuous; remarkable; distinguished, cele- 
braieu ; prominent ; illustrious. 

a. Notmg an artiflcial kind of equation. 

Crabb. 

Ex'i-M£NT-Ly, ad. Conspicuously ; in a high degree. 

or n. [Arabic, ehttf or lord.] Prince, 

lord , a title of dignity among the Turks, given to vuiers, 
pachas, Ax. — It w a title also, given, by usage, to those 
who are considered as descenaed from Mahomet. 

jr,* n. A general of the Turks, or the keeper 
of all their colors. Crabb. 

n. [emuuanusf L.] One sent out on busi- 
ness ; a messenger ; a spy ; a secret agent. — [fOne wbo 
sends out jtrbutAnoLl 

tftx'fs-SA-Ry, a. Looking about . prying. B. Jonson. 
^-Xia^sipN, ( 9 -mIsh'vn) m. Act of sending out; vent 
fBj|-|S-8P'Xlop8, (fim-)s-slsh^ys) a. Examining. Bp. Hall. 
£'Mi8's)VE,* s. Ending out : emitting. Brooke. 

j^-JClT^ 9. «. [emUtO, L.1 [l emitted , pp. EMITTI<tG, 

EMITTED.] To send forth ; to let go ; to let fly , to doit , 
'to evaporate , to exhale , to issue out juridicaify. 

f -XfT'TR»T,* a. Sending out ; emittmg. Boyle. 
x-M£N^A-«douE, (^m-m^n'f^bg} a. upufi^a and &yw.] 
(Med.) Medicine to promote menstniaj discharges. 
n. An ant; a pismire. 

Bx-MEW', e. a. To confine ; to coop up. Shak. 

1Eii-ji6ve'. V. a. [emouvotTj Pr,] To excite ; to move. 
EM-pL-L£a'cipBrcE,* a. 'fhe sohening of a metal in be- 
ginning to melt. Smart 

^x6L'jL|-iTE,* (^-mbl'y^-iO v . a . [i. xmolaiateo ; pp. 
sMoLUATtno, XM01J4ATE0.J To softeo , to make effemi- 


nate. SdurL 


l^-MdLaiyRT, (9-oiM'yfnl) [e-miry^nt, 
R. Sm. t p^DlM'f^nt, P.] a. [eaiewsxs, 


8. W. J. P. Ja. 
L.] Softening ; 


{i^if6L'JL.igirT, (^HmM'y^t) n. A medicine which has the 
' *' » living animal fibre. 


^^WCT of n^jUKtog the 


Lu] A softeiilng. 


n. 

Coekeram. 

tM-Qh-LV^TiQWf «. L.J Act of soAeniitg. Bacon. 

a. From ; pecoaiary advaatage ; gain ; 

a. Uaemi t yfelding prJfiT* i5»- 
f|r>xdii«8T% (^-mOnffirtO P'V* Aaioag. Spmaer. 
f^Md'Tipir, n, [hnotun^ Pr.] A movement of the mind or 
the Ibeilngs of the tool ; mental exettoment ; paaskMi. 
jp-Mo'Tipii-Al*,* a. Relating to or imidyina emotion* Po, 
Ran, 

^ Attended or characterised ^ emotion. 


9Jf-pilE^v.[saipirfr,Fr.]Tolaipalr. SeelurAia. 


Rm-pXle , V a. [empaler, Fr.j [t. empaubd ; pp. MUfAtr 
I NO, EMPALED.] To fence with a pale; to fortify; ta 
enclose ; to put to death by fixing or spitting on a stake 
standing upright. 

Bm-pAledS* (^m-paldO p, a. Having undergone empale- 
ment 

Rm-pAls'M£nt, n. Act of empaling. — A coi^unc- 
tion of coats or arms, pale-wise. — (BoL) The calyx of 
a plant. 

I M-pXn^]PL, a. a list of Jurors. See Panel. 

M-pXN':^t., e. a. To form a Jury. See Impanel. 

M-PXN'¥L-MfiNT,* «. Act of empanelling, ffyeo, 

M-PXR^A-f>^SB, V. a. See Imparadise, 

m-paRK', V. a. To enclose in a park ; to shut in. Bp, 

King. 

f M-PAR'LANCE, A. See Imparlance. 
m-pX^x', n. {ipirdoato.] (Med A powder for iprinkhiig 
the body. 

f M-PXs'siQN, (^m-p&sh'yn) r. a. See Impasiion. 
91-pXs^siqn-aT£, (ym-p&sh'yn-gt) a. See Impassion- 
ate. 

Em-pXst', V. a. See Impast. 

$m-p£ach', t>. tt. [empccker, Fr.] To hinder; to im- 
peach. Sir T. ElvoU See Impeach. 
tEM-PEl'R^, n. See Empirics. Harmar, 
jpM-p£o'PLE, (^m-p^'pO »• To form into a people or 
community; to people. Spenser, [r.] 

£m:'p£R-£ss, a. See Empress. 
t£M-p£B'}i., V. a. To endanger ; to peril. Spenser. 
t^M-p£ti'isHED, (^m-p^r')sht) p.a. Perished. Spenser. 
EM'P^R-QR, a. [imperotcr, L. ; empereur, Fr.] The sov- 
ereign or ruler of an empire, a monarch in title and 
dignity superior to a kmg. 

tfiM'P£-RV, A. [empire, Fr.] Empire , sovereignty. SAak, 
Em'pua-s/s, n. Up'buotf.] pi. £m'pu^-8£^ a stress or 
force of voice laid on a syllable, word, or clause in a 
sentence, in order to enforce a meanmg ; stress ; accent ; 
force; particularity. 

Bm^pH^-sIze,* V. a. [t. emphasized; pp. emphasizing, 
EMPHASIZED.] To Utter with emphasis , to place empha- 
sis on , to make emphatical. Coleridge. 

f M-PHAT'|C, \a. [ipibahu).] Uttered with emphasis; 

.\i-phXt^|-CAI<, I forcible ; strong ; striking ; striking 
the sight. 

f M-PiiXT')-CAL-LY, ad. In an emphatical manner. 
m-phXt^|-cal-n£8S,* a. State of being emphatkaL 
Scott 

fix-PHRXc'Tio,* a. (Med.) Stopping up the pores of the 
skin. Scott 

BM-PHY-a£'MA, (fim-fp-sC'raa) a, [ippvonpa.] (Med.) A 
collection of air in the cellular membrane, rendering tbu 
part tense and elastic. 

Bm-phv-sBm'a-toOs, a. Bloated ; puffed up ; swollen. 
£m-PHY~tev* sfs,* n. [ifi<bvrfwtt.] (Civil lose) A con- 
tract by which bouses or lands are given forever, or for a 
long term, on condition of their being improved, aud a 
small annual rent imid to the grantor. Brande. 
fEM-PiLRCE', V. a. To pierce into. Spenser. 
t$3*-PiGHT', (ym-plt') p. Set; fixed. Spenser. Set 
Fight. 

Bai'piKE, 7L [mperium, L.] The Jurisdiction of an em- 
peror; an extensive region, comprising several countries, 
governed by an emperor; imperial power; supreme do- 
minion. 

^M-pIr^|C, or Bm'PJ-rTc, [pm-plr'lk, Ja. Sm. R. / «m'p9- 
rlk, & J. Wb. Ask; «mWIk or ?m.plr'|k, W.P. F. A'.] 
A. \ipireiptK6f.] One of a sect of ancient physiciniiH, 
wbo practised from experience only, and not from 
theory , one whose knowledge is founded on e.Tperience ; 
a trier of experiments ; an Ignorant physician ; a quack. 

f .M-plR'|C, j a. Relating to empiricism or empirics; 

M-pTE'j-CAL> I versed in or pertaining to experiments; 
unwairniiteu by science ; chariatanic. 

f M-PlR'l-CAX<-t«Y, ad. In an empirical manner. 
M-plR'i-cI^Bf, A. The practice of empirics ; dependence 
on experience only ; quackery. fVarton. 
$M-PX.ACE^MgRT,* A. [Fr.j Act of placing ; place. AnaO’ 
delL 

tEM-PLXs'TgiR, A. [lonXaorpov.] A plaster. Wiseman. 
f$M-PLXs^T^R, V. a. To cover with a plaster ; plaster. 
Cfumeer. 

tjgiM-PLXR'Tio, a. Viscous ; glutinous. Wiseman, 
Bx-plXs'tic,* a. (Med.) A constipiuing medicine. Crabb, 
Bm-PLEad', V. a. See Imflead. 

V. a, [em^oper, Fr.] [l EHrLOYBO ; pp. emplot- 
lEG, EMPLOYED.] TO busy ; to fcocp at work ; to exer- 
cise ; to use ; to make use of; to commission ; to in- 
trust jf to fill up with. 

l^K~PLdi', A. Business; object of industry; employ- 
ment. 

Ew-PLiif s* That may be employed. Boyle. 

A. One who employs. 

A. Act of employing ; state of beliif em- 
ployed ; busiii^ ; occupation ; object of Industry ; en- 


A, i, I, d, e, ^ langf A, M, I 6, 0 J, sMart/ |, Q, V, h abseare — fArb, iXr, tAsT, flLl.; UBlR, ttt» 


me 


-To establish by law; to 


foment , avocation , profcMion ; office ; poet of busi- Sim'v-la-tTve, o. Inclined to emulation ; rivalling 
1 , ^ ®M'v-i<i-Tpa, n. One who emulates } a rival, 

suddenly ; to plu^. Daniel. fiw'v-Li-TiUfss, ». She who emulate*. SheUon. 

^X-POX 90W, (9m-pbX zn) v. a. [empoisoimer. F>.] ft. *m- tfi'MOLE, v. a. 'i’o emulate. Speruer. 

ZfVwfillfn destroy t?‘MtJLpE', e. o. [emalffeo, L.f To milk out. Bailay. 

1. i i-MOL'p^NT, o. Milking or draining out. — (38^) A 

SS SkJ/anw ®*”peiseu8. term applied to the renal artery and vein, which were 

Stivn n5‘ formerly supposed to milk, as it were, the urine Chiouglt 

tfiM-Pdr^ON-MENT, (9m P«rzn-m«at) n. Act of poison- the kidney*. , 

.. r; •«««. X 1 T» I *• . 5®*^ V-LO Ds, 0. Rivalling; deBirou* to excel ; anibltli&*. 

^IW-Pp-itET JC, 0. iip'ttopr)riK6g.] Relating to inerchan- Rm'v-loCs-lv, ad. In an emulous manner. ^ 

1*^ e .. fiM'v-liOOs-Nftss,* n. Cluality of being emulous. Sedtt. 

^ , ?;-mDl' 81QN, n. [»muls%o, L.f {Med.) A Soft, liquid medl- 

^ponum, L.] pi. L. EJif- cine or medicinal preparation of milky appearanse. 
PO^IA )‘ Eng. EMPORIUMS. A place of commerce, trade, E-mDl'sjve,* a. Tending to soften ; like milk. SmarL 
or merchandise; smart; a commercial city or town. $-M0Nc'TO-Ry, «. [emunctormm. L.] pi. emunctories. 

Impouwd. (Jtimt.) Organs whose office it is to give issue to matters 

glM-POV'^R-ISH, V. a, fu ^FovERiBHSD ; pp. EMPOYSR- wliich oucht to be cxcrelcd . excretory ducts. 

ISHIWO, BMPOVBRISHBD.J To moke poor, to reduce to fR-Mvs-CA'TiQN, n. [ewMweer, L.] Act of clearing from 
Indigence, to lessen feitllity; to impoverish. — Written moaa. EDclyn. •- » j o 

indiscriminately empov^ish or vmpovenah. Em'V-dIne,* n. A chelonian reptile or tortoise. Brands. 

Em-pOv ¥E-ISH-?R, V. One who empovenshes. En. A prefix to many English words, identical with Km. 

JiM-POV'^R-lBH-MENT, n. Act Of empoverishing ; impov- Im. and In. — Bn occurs in some words immediately from 

enshment ; depau^ration. the Greek , otherwise Bn and £>« are from the Latin 

^lM-POi^'¥R, V. a. [i. EMPOWERED ; pp. empowerino, EM- through the French language, while In and Im occur in 

powEEED.] To authorize; to commission; to supply words which come direct from the Latin. But thero are 

with power ; to give power to , to enable. many words that waver between the two modes of spell- 

fiM'PEipss, n. The wife of an emperor , a female Invested , as Enq^utre or Inquire. Enclose or Inclose, Sec. 

with imperial Mwer or dignity. En. Formerly a plural termination of nouns and verbs, as 

{<M-PRli|f£', n. [emprise, Fr.J An attempt of danger , un- housen, hosen, they eecapen ; still remaining in some 
dertaking of hazard ; enterprise. Spenser, [Poetical.] nouns, as oxen. 

f M-PRt^'ON, V. «. Bee Imprison. ^n-a'ble, v. a. [il enabled; pp. enabling, enabled.] 

M-PRQS-TBbT’ Q~Nb8,*n. [tpTrpoffdfii/ and rcfvoj.] (Med.) To make able ^ to empower. 

A spasmodic action or the muscles, drawing the body fJPi'f A.'BLE-MENT, n. Ability ; act of enabling. Bacon. 
forwards. Brandt. ^In-Xct', v. a. [». enacted ; pp. enacting, enacted.] [fTo 

EMP'Tj-?R,(8m't§-9r) n. He or that which empties. act, to perform. Spsiwcr.J — To establish by law; to 

EMP^Tj-iffisa, (dm't^-nSs) n. State of being empty ; a void decree, 
space , vacuity ; want of substance or solidity ; unsatis- tJ^N-XcT', tu Purpose ; determination, 
factoriness. En-Xc'T|VE, a. Having power to enact. BramhalL 

Emp'tion, (Sm'sh^n) n. [emptto, L.] Act of purchasing, JPn-Xct'ment, n. The act of decreeing or establishing 
a purchase. by law , a law enacted , a decree. 

Emp'tiqn-xl,-* a. That may be purchased. Ash. ^1n-Xct'qr, n. One who enacts or decrees. 

Emp'tv, (€m't§) o. Void, having nothing in it : not full, f^w-XcT'VRE, tl Purpose: determination. Shak. 
unfilled , vacant , devoid ; evacuated , unfurnished ; un- ^n-Xl'la-OE, ( 9n-kl'l?i-j?) n. [ivaXXayfi.] {Oram.) A 
satisfactory ; vain ; senseless. change or one case or mode for another. 

Emp'tv, (Sm't?) V, a. [i emptied ; pp. emptying, emp- ^n-Xm'bOsh, v. a. To hide in ambush ; to ambush. Cktqp- 
TIED.] To make empty or void ; to evacuate ; to exhaust. man. 

Emp'tv, (Sm't?) V. n. To become empty. B. Jonson, IIn-Xm'I^L, v, a. [». enamelled ; pp. snamelliko, enam- 

fisiP'TV-HXND-ii^D,* a. Having nothing In the hands. elled.] To lay enamel on metal , to paint in enamel j to 
Congreve, inlay , to variegate with colors. 

EMp'tv-hEad-^:d,* a. Void of understanding. Gold- En-Xm'¥L, v. n. To practise the use of enamel. 

smith. |iN-XM']pL, n. [en imavL, Fr.] A semi-transparent or opaque 

BMP'tv-HEXrt-^d,* a. Wanting sensibility or feeling. glass, aity thing enamelled, or variegated with colors 
Shak. fixed by fire , any smooth, hard covering, particularly of 

Emp'tv-Xno,* n. Act of pouring out or making empty. — tlie teeth , the art of painting with vitrlfiable colors on 

pU Sediment or lees of beer, cider, Ac. ; yeast. U. S. metal plates. 

Em-pUr^PLE, V. a. To make of a purple color. Mdton. ^n-Xm'^l,* a. Relating to the art of enamelling. OenL 
t&M^PilSE, n. jj'/zrrovoru, Gr. ; empuse, Fr.] A phantom , a Mag. 

spectre. Bp. Taylor. ^n-Xm^j^l-l^r, n. One who practises enamelling. 

IEm-fOz'ZLE, V. a. To perplex ; to puzzle, Browne. En-Xm'^l-lIno, n. The art of an enameller. 

£M-PY-£^M^, n. [ipirvTjpa.l (Med.) A collection of blood EN-Xm'^L-lXst,* n. One who enamels, Oent. Mag. 

or pus in some cavity of the body, and particularly m I^In-Xm-p-ra'dq, [en-4m-9-ra'd9, Sm. Wb. ; 
that of the pleura or thorax. d9, XT.] n. An inamorato. Sir T. Herbert. 

$M-Pl^R^:ip-Xli, [9ra-plr'9-sil, fV. P. J. F. Jo. Sm. R. ; fim- ^n-am'ovR, v. a. [inamourer, Fr.] [1. enamoured ; pp, 
p9-r6'9l> If-] a* [ipnvpos.j Formed of pure fire or light, fnamoorino, enamoured.] To inflame with love; to 
vital , highly refined ; relating to the highest heaven. make fond. 

pttM-py-RE'AN, or 5 m-p 1 ?r'¥-an, [em-p9-r6'gin, S. E. K. (1 -nXn-ti-q-pXth'ic,* o. {Med.) Relieving, but not cur- 
Sm. Wb. { Sm~pq-r5'qn or qm-pJr'q-qn, W. P. F. ./«.] n. mg , palliative. DangUson. 

The highest heaven, where the pure element of fire was ^n-arhed', o. Fr.] {Her.) Having the horns, 

supposed to subsist. Milton. beaks, talons, Ac., of a difiTerent color from the body. 

|1 Em-pv-r£'^n, or ^m-p5b'¥-an, a. Empyreal. Aken- [En-^ir-rA'tipn, b. [enarre, L.] Explanation ; exposition. 

side. HakevoiU. 

i&M-py-RJE* VM* n. [L.] Same as empyrean. OlanviUe. En-aR-thr6'sj 8, n. [iv and apBpov,] {Med.) The insertion 
ffiM'py-REtJM, B. Same as empyreuma. Harvey. of the head of one bone into the cavity of another; the 

EM-Py-REii'MA, B. [^/irrvpsvjua.] {Chem.) The burnt smell ball and socket joint, 
and acrid taste prefaced by the distillation or decomposl- ^ [enoto, L.] Act of swimming out. Rat- 

tion of some oily animal or vegetable substances. ley. 

fiM-py-BBV-MXT'io, 10. Having the smell or taste of IE-nXte', o. L.] Growing out. SwUX. 

fiM-Py-REV-MXT'i-CXL, 1 burnt substances. BoyZe. t£-NAUN^T:i^R, od. Lest that. Spenser. 

EM-Py-REO'MX-TiZE,* V. o, To make empyreumotic ; to fE'NXv'i-GATE, v. a. [enavtgo, L.] To sail over. Coek- 
bum. SaL Mag. eram. 

^m-p¥b^|-c^l, a. Containing the combustible principle of £N-CiB^N|-x> n. See Enoenia. 

coal. |lN-cXps^ B. o. [eneager, Pr.l [i. encaged ; pp. encaging, 

fiM-py-R6^s{S, n. [^fiirvpdw.] Conflagration ; general fire. encaged.] To shut up as in a cage , to coop up ; to con- 
Hale, [B.l fine. — Written also mcage. 

jE'MVi* «• See Emeu. 9n-cXMP', b.b. [t. encamped ; pp. encamping, encamped.] 

(Sra'yy 4at) v. a. [ismulcr, L.] [t. emulated ; To pitch tents; to sit down for a time on a march. 
pp, EMULATING, EMULATED.] To stTive to equol or excel ; ^N-cXMP^ V. a. To form an army into a regular camp , to 
to strive after ; to rival ; to rise to equality with ; to imi- order to encamp, 
tate. Bn-cXmp'ING, b. Encampment. 

iEm'V-late, 0. Ambitious: emulous. Shak. $n-cXmp'M¥NT, k. The act of encamping; state of being 

p, a. Rivalling ; striving to equal. encamped ; a camp , tents pitched in order. Oreio, 

Em-v>lX'tion, b. Act of emulating; competition ; rival- fi^N-cXNK^i^R, v. a. To corrode ; to canker. Shelton. 
ry ; desire of superiority; envy ; contest ; contention. jl(if-cXN'TH]B,* b. [iv and KasObg.] {Med.) A small tumoi 


aiRi m6ve, nor, 86n; bOll, bOr, rOlk.— £> ^ S5 ; gz; — aui« 

R 


tjPN-XcT', 7U Purpose ; determination. 

En-Xc'tjve, a. Having power to enact. BramhalL 
jpN-XcT'MENT, n. The act of decreeing or establishing 
by law , a law enacted , a decree. 

^N-XcT'QR, n. One who enacts or decrees. 
t|lN-XcT'VRE, TL Purpose: determination. Shak, 
^N-Xl'la-OE, (9n-41'l?i-j9) n. [ivaXXayf).) {Oram.) A 
change of one case or mode for another. 

$N-Xm'bOsh, V. a. To hide in ambush ; to ambush. Chap- 
man. 

IIN-XM'I^L, V. a. [i. ENAMELLED ; pp. ENAMELLING, ENAM- 
ELLED.] To lay enamel on metal , to paint in enamel j to 
Inlay , to variegate with colors. 

f N-XM'¥L, B. n. To practise the use of enamel. 

N-XM']pL, n. [cB imaily Fr.] A semi-transparent or opaque 
glass, aity thing enamelled, or variegated with colors 
fixed by fire , any smooth, hard covering, particularly of 
tlie teeth , the art of painting with vitrlfiable colors on 
metal plates. 

^n-Xm'el»* o* Relating to the art of enamelling. OenL 
Mag. 

^n-Xm^EL-l^R, n. One who practises enamelling. 
En-Xm'EL-lIno, n. The art of an enameller. 
EN-Am'bl-lXst,* 7l One who enamels. Oent. Mag. 
I^In-Xm-p-ra'dq, [en-4m-9-ra'd9, Sm. Wb. ; 

dq, XT.] B. An inamorato. Sir T. Herbert. 

^N-AM'ovii, B* tt. [^BaTBowrer, Fr.] [l enamoured ; pp, 
FNAMouRiNo, ENAMOURED.] To inflame with love; to 
make fond. 

(I-nXn-tj-q-pXth'ic,* o. {Med.) Relieving, but not cur- 
ing , palliative. DangUson. 

^iN-AEMED', o. [^Bome, Fr.] {Her.) Having the horns, 
beaks, talons, Ac., of a difierent color from the body. 
ffiN-4iR-RA'Ti9N, B. [cBarro, L.] Explanation ; exposition. 
HakevoiU. 

En-ar-thr6'sj 8, n. [iv and apBpov,] {Med.) The insertion 
of the head of one bone into the cavity of another; the 
ball and socket joint. 

fK-N^-TA'TipN, n. [enato, L.] Act of swimming out. Hat- 
ley. 

IE-nXte', a. [enatus, L.] Growing out. Smith. 
tE-NAUN^T:i^R, ad. Lest that. Spenser. 
tE'NXv'i-GiTE, V. a. [enavtgo, L.] To sail over. Cock- 
eram. 

A. See Enoenia. 

N-cips', B. o. [eneager, Pr.l [i. bnoaoed ; pp. encaging, 
ENCAGED.] To sbut Up OS in a cage , to coop up ; to con- 
fine. — V^itten also mcage. 

]glN-OXMP', B.B. [t. ENCAMPED ; pp. ENCAMPING, ENCAMPED.] 

To pitch tents; to sit down for a time on a march. 
^N-pXMP^ V. a. To form an army into a regular camp , to 
order to encamp. 

f N-cXMP'JNP, B. Encampment. 
n-cXmp'm:?nt, k. The act of encamping ; state of being 
encamped ; a camp , tents pitched in order. Oroia, 
fi^N-cXNK^i^B, V. a. To corrode ; to canker. Shelton. 
jI^n-cXn'this,* B. [iv and KasBbs.] {Med.) A small tumoi 
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«r ttzcrescence growing from the inner angle of the eye. 

n, [Gr.] The heart or pith of vegetahles. 

9llf<<!X»'VV8,* »• [iv and irapedf.] (Jhxh,) A ihitoon on a I 
iHeae. Bnntde, 

J N.cl8B^ e. a. To encloee. See Ikoa». 

N-cisn'MgJlT,* 1 ^ Act of encaaing. EeL Rev. 
iHSAus^tic/ n. The art of enamelling with fire ; a meth- 
od of painting in burnt wax. OoM. 

(nhcAvs'tic, a. [iveawriK^.} a. Burnt in ; applied to 
enamelling ;~a]^ied aleo to a method of painnng prac- 


tised by the ancienU, not fhliy explained. 
N-clVK^ V. u. [emcaver. Fr.] To hide, 


llN-clTK^ 0 * a. [( 
Skak, 


hide, aa in a cave. 


Encjstnts, (ang-elntO a. JT^.l (FWt.) An encloaure; 
ground enclosed with a l^irtiheauou. Blacketone. 

EycJBiKfTSt (Ung-eant^ or ^n-a&nt') a. [Fr.] (Late) Being 
with child ; pregnant. Blaeketene. See Enskint. 

n. vL [iy^atVto.] Festivals anciently com- 
memorative of tne foundmg of a city or the dedication of 
a temple : — solemnitiea at the celebration of a founder or 
benefactmr. 

Bn-C9-Ph1i.'|C,* a. Situated in the head. DengUeon. 

n. (Med.) Hernia of the brain. 

Bnutde. 

ft. and «rc^a> A] (•dust) The brain ; 
the contents of the cranium. Brande. 

|SN-CHi.FX', V. a. [ickae^, Fr.] [u xncKArxo ; pp, kn- 
chafino, sicGHArxo.] To enrage ; to imtate ; to chafe. 

V. a. [eneAatner, Pr.J [i. ancRAifrcD ; pp. aw- 
cHAiifiRo, BffCHAiMxo.j To faston with a chain ; to bind ; 
to concatenate. 

En-obAin'M]?nt,* n. The act of enchaining, ffarburton. 

plf-OHtlfT'f V. a. [eneManter, Fr.J [t. BRCHAifTEo; pp. kh- 
cHAicTiifo, BffCHARTXD.] To act upon by songs of sor- 
cery ; to subdue by charms or spells ; to delight in a high 
degTM; to charm; to fkscmate; to enrapture; to be- 
witch. 

En-cHlirT'jgD,* p. a. Adbcted bv enchantment ; delighted. 

Eif-cutNT^jgR, a. One who enchants ; a sorcerer. 

Eiv-cHitNT'jire,* p. a. Acting by enchimtment ; delight- 
foL 

f H-CHlirT'iRO-LY, ad. With the force of enchantment. 
N-CBlNT^MgNTy n. Act of enchanting ; state of being 
enchanted ; ma^cal charms ; spells ; incantation ; irre- 
sistiUe influence ; delight. 

^•CBANT^Rgsa, n. A mmale who enchants ; a sorceress. 
^if-CBAaaE'y V. a. To give in charge to. Bp. HalL 
$n-cbA 8E', V. a. [sKcAosser. Fr.] [t. snchasxo ; pp. Bif- 
cHAsiso, BMOHASKo.] To lofix > to eoclose in any other 
body so as to be held fost. but not concealed ; to adorn 
by raised or embossed work ; to engrave , to pamt strong- 
ly; to chase. 

j|^N-OBAs'{iVB,* m. The art or act of enriching and or- 
namenting, by designs or figures, gold, silver, and other 
metal work. HamtUen. 

fsr-CHJLB'TEir,* (pn-ctH'm) v. a. To chasten. J7. JT. Wkvte. 

(pn-cbe'xn) a. [encAouroa, old Fr.J Cause ; 
occasion. Speieer. 

a. [iyYrcptdios, 6r. ; eHcJurvUuMf L.] 
A little book, which may m carried in the hand , a man- 
oaL 


a. [iyYrcptdios, 6r. ; eiicAtndtaia, L.] 
A little book, which may m carried in the hand , a man- 
oaL 

Hr-cIuct'VBB,* a. A covering ; a cincture. VFordeeeorth. 

tEa-clBf'ogRJBD, (^-sln'd^d) s. Burnt to cinders. Cock- 

I^M-ciR^CLX, V. a. [eaeerder^d Fr.] [t. aaciacLan ; pp. 
aaciaoLiMo, xNciBot.BD.] To surround ; to environ ; to 
encloee in a ring ; to embrace ; to circumscribe. 

Bn-cYR'CLigT, a. A small circle ; a ring. Stdnee. 

Rit-ciM'CLlSQt* p. a. Eocioaing in a ring or c^le. 

Sv-CLitoP^,e V. a. Bee lMot.Asr. PamelL 

$if-cl,tTUCf a. Relating to enelitiea ; throwing back ; lean- 
ing imn. 

Rn-CLJTffCj a. [iyeXtrtxdf.l (Oram.) A particle Joined to 
the end or a Liuo or Greek word, aa gae, as, m i ao called 
beeauae they throw bock the accent upon the preceding 
syllable. 

EN-CLlT'l-Ckl^,* a. Basse as sasih^ Walker. 

KM-CLlT'i-OiM^Ty* Ed. In an encUtic manner. Smart. 

Kn-ci«dls'TgE, V. a. To ahut up ; to cloister. Mede. 

BK-CL.df m', (gn-klteO «• «> [saelsrrs, endeot Ft. jjmdmdo^ L.] 
[t. aaccosBD ; pp. naoLosiRo, aacLosan.] To environ; 
to encircle ; to surround ; to eacompasa ; to include. — 
Also written melaee. 

KN-cL&f'VR, a. He or that whkh eneloaes. 

^ff-oLdf'VUt, (pn-kiycbur) a. Act of endoatog ; that 
whleh eneloaes or is endoeed ; spaea bBdoaad j gromid 
endoaed; indoeure. — Wrtttaa also Masara. 

BiM7djLoa% V. a. To cany in a coach. Daviee. 

f ir-cBp^F|jr, V. a. To enctose in a cofln. Weaetr, 

Kii-c6h'LgR,« V. a. To surroniid with a collar. BeoOmapd. 

9.0. Bae EwooMsna. 


tS.v-cdM'BI^R-KXzrT, a. Motestation. Sjpeueer. 
|Sn-c 6'I(}-18T, a. fiyfcMpiaorftf.] One who pronounces an 
encomium ; a eulogist ; a panegyrist ; a pralser. 

§ r-€6-Mj-X8'Tjc, i a. Panegyrical ; laudatory ; con^ 

r-c5-M|-Xs'T|-0AL , ) taining praise ; bestowing pralsu 
m-c5-M{-X8'tic, n« A panegyric. B. Joastm. 
Bn-o5-M{-X8^T)-oal-i.Yi* fld. With encomium. Bacon 
t£N-Od'M|-dN, a. Encomium. Fotherbp. 

JgN-cS'BCl-fiM, a. [tyeumov^ Or . ; encomium^ L.1 pi ti. 

ooMiAi Eng. ENCOMIUMS. Panegyric; praise; eulogy. 
^N-cdM'PAas, (^D-kiim'p^s) v. a. [i. aacoMrAtsan ; pp. 
xjtcourABiitrOf bncompasieo.] To enclose ; to encitcle ; 
to shut in ; to surround ; to environ ; to circumscribe ; to 
go round any place. 

](N-c6M'PASS-MfiNT, (^n-kam'pss-raent) a. Act of encom- 
passing; circumlocution. SAaL 
llRjvcojtEt rilng-kOr') [5ng-k0r', & W J.E. Jo. Sm.; ttng- 
kOr'. F. /2.J ad. [Fr.] Again , once more. Pope. — A word 
used at public exhibitions or shows, when the repetition 
of some part is dhlled for. 

||En-c 5 be'. rxng'k&r') v. a. [i. sroorxd ; pp. kncobing, 
jBNcosxD.j To call for the repetition of some perform- 
ance, as a song or speech. WAtUAead. 

En-coOn'teR» *• [eneontret Fr.] A meeting, particularly 
a sudden or accidental meeting : a sudden light betwt'en 
a small number ; a duel ; single fight ; connict , battle : 
attack ; a combat , an assault ; an engagement ; casual 
incident. 

^lN-cdCN'T¥R, V. a. [L xRcouNTaaao ;pp. xiroouaTBaiNo, 
BscouNTXRED.] To meet face to fkce ; to firont , to meet 
in a hostile manner ; to attack ; to oppose ; to combat ; to 


[Fr.] Again , onco more. Pope. — A word 
exhibitions or shows, when the repetition 


engage with ; to contend against. 

En-coun'teR, V. n. To engage ; to fight ; to meet. 

En-c60n'ter-¥R, n. One who encounters. 

$n-coDr'^ 9£, (?n-kur'aj) o. a. [enamragery Fr.] [u e-s- 

I COUEAOEO ; pp. BNCOUSAOINO, SNCOUBAOED.] To Ulli 

I mate , to incite ; to give courage to ; to countenance , to 
support , to chensh , to stimulate ; to urge ; to make coi>- 
fidenu 

^N-coOu'AgiE-MjBNT, (^n-kUHaJ-m^nt) n. Act of encour 
aging, that vyhich encourages; incentive; incitement; 
countenance , support. 

En-coDr'A9-¥R> 9. One who enrourages. 

Bn-coOr^^^-Ing,*p. o. AfiTording encouragement ; favor 
ing. 

EN-coDR'i^qi^-YNG-L'^ ad. In an encouraging manner. 

fiN-CRX'Dl.E, V. a. To lay in a cradle, denser. 

$N-CRf ASE^, V. See IlfCBBASE. 

t^N-CRlM'§ONBD, ($n-krlm^xnd) a. Of a crimson color 
Shak, 

Bn^cbi-nTte,* a. A fossil animal ; a species of zoophyte 
Buekland. 

XUrnf. 


[ a. Relating to encrinites. Ktimg. 


ENCRiNVs^* n, pi ENC Rim. (Qtol.) A marine ani- 
npU body, having a long, Jointed stem, the Joints some- 
what resembhng small buttons, with a central perfoiu- 
tion. Rogers. 

^N-CBlsF£0^, a. Curling; formed in curls. Skelton. 
^n-croach', (^n-krBch') v. n. [oceroeAer, Fr.l [t. en- 

CBOACHED , pp. BNCaOACMINO, XKCEOAOHBO.j To moXe 

Invasion , to intrude ; to advance by stealth ; to make in- 
road ; to past bounds ; to invade ; to infringe. 

i ^N-CB5ACB', a. Advance ; encroachment, watk. 
!n-cr5acu^ 9R, a. One who encroaches. 
iN-CRdACU^lNG,* p. a. Making encroachment ; invading. 
iN-CRdACB^INO-LY} od. By Way of encroachment Bai- 
ley. 

9n-cr5acb'miPNT, a. Act of encroaching ; an unlawful 
intrusion; invasion: Inroad. 

t M-CRDsT^ V. a. Bee lacxuiT. 

N-c0m'B9R, V. a. [saeeiakpsr, Fr.] [i. xaouMsimEO ; vp. 
BacuMBBEiao, ERcuMSEmxD.J To clog; to load, to im- 
pede ; to binder , to entangle : to embarrass. 
9N-oOMfBR4NCE, a. State of being encumbered ; that 
which encumbers , clog ; load ; impediment ; useless ad- 
dition : a burden upon an estate. 

9N-€tE'Li>c^L, 0 . riysvKXistfv.] Circular; sent round 
through a large region. Bp. Taylor. [R.J 
9N-cV-ctp-PJB^D|-^ a. UYcveXonaiAeia.] A complete cir- 
cle of the adences ; a dictionary of the arts, seteneos, and 
literature ; a cyclopoDdia. — Written alto eaeyelepsdid. 
^n-€!?^clq-p£de, a. Encyclopaedia. MaamyngAam, 
^N-cX-CLQ-p^-Dl'^-OAt,* 0 . Same as encyeupedieal Ee, 
Rev. 

SN-cy-0Z/<>-pfi'D|-^if, a. Relating to an encyctopmlhk ; 
embracing the whole round of learning. Burton. 

{ N-c?-GLO-pftD^|0,* la. BelongiM toon eneyclopn- 

iv-c?-oLp pBn'i-oAt,* I dla. Ed. Rev. 
E-cf-CLp-p£^D|{ii,* a. The labor of writing or making 
encyclopcDdias. JCe. Rev. 

|E-CY-cLO.p£^B| 0 T, a. One who eompUet, or aMista In 
compiling, an eneydonaidia. Mutton. 

|l 2 f-CY-CL> 5 ^-Ft^Dy, a. An eneyclopMdla. Bromne. [e.] 


eneyck^dla. Bromne. [e.] 
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ftr-ofST'ipi}, «. [teSoTif.] EncloMd in « reiicle or bag. 
BlUwf. 

End, n. The extremity of that which haa more length 
than breadth; extremity; conclnaion or ceaaation ; 
cioee i ultimate state : final doom : death *. fkte ; decease ; 
limit ; termination ; finish ; com;ri[etion ; cause of death ; 


to put to death. 

Eud, V, m. To come to an end ; to die ; to terminate ; to 
cease. 

t&NO'-lLL, «. Complete termination. SAaJIc. 

e. a. To harm ; to damage. 8p€tuer» [r.] 
a. That may be injured. Hidoet. 

fEN-DXM'^^E-BtEirT, N. Damage ; loss. Shak, 
n. Injury ; damage. Mdton, 

V, a. [i BNDAITQXllBO ; pp. BUDAIfaxaiHO, 

KffDAaoaaxD.] To expose to danger ; to put to hazard ; 
to bring into peril ; to hazard. 

tipN-DiN'o^imfcNT, n. Hazard ; peril. Spenser. 

9n-d£aR% v.a. [i. xifOBAaKO ; pp.anoxARiifo, xtfozAaxD.] 
To make dear j to make beloved ; to attach to one*s seif. 

EN<DfiAR^Ei>-N£S8,'* n. State of being endeared. More. 

$n-d£ar'1NO,* p.a, Gausmg endearment ; tender; affec- 
tionate. 

9n-d£ae^M 9NT, ft. Act of endearing; state of being en- 
deared ; that which endears ; tenderness ; affection. 

iSiN'DfiAy^PR, (en-div'or) n. [ett devoir^ Pr.] Labor directed 
to some specific end ; an effort ; attempt ; exertion ; 
aim. 

IgtN-DfiAV'QR, V. «. ft. suDXAToaxo ; pp. KiroxAvoatHo, 
sNDBAvoaan.] To mbor to a certain purpose ; to make 
an effoil. 

EN-DfiAV^pR, V. a. To attempt : to essay. Milton. 

£N-DfiAV-pR-]pR, (en-dfiv'^r-^r) n. One who endeavors. 

EN-i>£c'^-OdN, n. [2*<«5£X‘> nofl y wvfa.] A plane geomet- 
rical figure bounded by eleven sides ; undecagon. 

En-deIc'T|C,* a. Showing; exhibiting. Smart. 

xn-deIx' fSy* ft. (Med.) An indication of dis- 

eases. showing what is to ne done. Crahb. 

a. [iyifjuios.] Endemic. Ray. [r.] 
N-DfiM'io, a. Uuifimof.] Peculiar to a country: -—applied 
especially to diseases which seem to arise from local 


tie upon ; to Aimish with ; to endue ; le Invest ; to sup* 
ply : to enrich. 

(pn-dbfidO p. e. Provided with endow- 
ment. 

EN-x>5ijir^VR, (^-dbfi'^r) n. One who endows. 

V. e. To enrich with a dower. IPoisrheitM. 
En-d5i^'m:^nt, «. Act cff endowing; weattb or any thing 
valuable bestowed ; quality ; talent; gift of nature. 
t9N-DRCD(^E', V. a. To make a slave or drudge of. Rp, HdXL 
$n-dOb^ V. a. [mdue. JL] [i bboubd ; pp. bkouibOi bit- 
ouBo.} To supply With j to Invest with ; to clothe with ; 
to endow. 

ft. Act of enduing. Barrow, 
tN-BOR^f-Bi«By s. That may be enchired ; tolerable. 
:N-D0R^ANCBy n. state of enduring or suffering ; eontinu 
ance ; patience ; sufilbrance. 

EN-D0RB'y V. a. fenduror, Fr.l ft. BirooaBo j pp. Bnnoariva, 
BNDDRBD.J To Mar ; to sustun ; to support ; to undergo ; 
to suffer. 

I N-DfiRB'y «. II. To last ; to remain ; to continue ; to bear 
n-dOr'ER* b* One who endures ; a sufferer. 

N-DCa'iNOy a. Iiasting ; permanent. 

N-nDR^NOy* ». Suffering; duration. JPolsy. 
N-DOR'iNO-Nfiss.v fu Uuality of enduring. Dublin Rev. 
NV'wiY^,* ad. Same as endwise. Smollett, 
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j^Nfi'lDy* or a'NB-IB,*£o-ne'id, if. Sm. Ask t fi'n^-ld, fVb. 
P, Cye. Brande.) n. The Latin epic poem written by 
Virgily of which J3Blneaa is the hero. — Written also ASneid. 
AdsUson. 

EN^E-M^iy* n. (Med.) An injection ; a clyster. 

Bnndo. 

ftN^E-MYt n. [ennemi, Fr.] One hostile to another ; a foe ; 
an adversary , an opponent ; an antagonist ; a hostile ar- 
my: — the devil. 

fiN-?R-9^£T'io, a. Forcible ; strong ; active ; vigorous. 
EN-Eii-9£T'i-G.fLiiy a. Forcible; strong; active; energetic. 
fiN-BB-^hT'1-OA.L-LYy ad. In an energetic manner. Potter, 
EN-EB-^hT'i-o^L-NfisSy* n. Quality of being energetic. 
Scott, 

£-n£r'^|C, a, Powerftil in effect; energetic. OoBins. [r.] 
EN-DfiM'{dy d. Uuifjfn'of.] Peculiar to a country : — applied Eif'EE-i^lZB, v. a, [u brbroixbo ; pp. Birxaatziiro. BifBir* 
especially to diseases which seem to arise from local oizxo.^ To give energy to ; to excite to action. Suuru. 
causes. n. He or that which gives energy. 

f N-DfiK'ICy* a. An endemic disease. McCulloch. Ex^BR-^Yya. (ivipyeia.) Power to operate ; force; visor; 

x-ofiM'l-CALy a. Same as endemte. Browne. efficacy j faculty ; strength of expression ; spirit ; life. 

EN-DfiN-l-ZA'TipNy* a. The act of making free. Oent E*^^^''V‘ATBy [B-ndr^vaty S. W. P. X E. P. Jo, K. Sm,f fin^« 
Mag". [R.] ^r-vaty Wb.] v. a. [enervOf L.] fi. bnbrvatbd ;pp. bwbe- 

tEN-DfiN'fZBy V. a. To make free. Camden. vATiifOy BirxRVATxn.] To weaken ; to deprive of force 

f$N-DfiN'l-ZEN, ( 9 n-dfin'i-zn) v. a. To make free ; to nat- to enfeeble ; to unnerve ; to debilitate. 

uralize. B. Jonson. E-nBr'vate, o. Weakened ; depnved of force. Pope. 

End'BR) B. One who ends: a finisher. Wieliffb. Ex-BR-vX'TiQNy n. Act of weakening ; emasculation * 

En-x>Iot% (^n-dltO V. a. [eadictery Fr.] To accuse. Gay. state of being weakened ; effemmacy. 

See liroicT. tE-w£RVB', v. a. To weaken ; to enervate. Milton. 

f x-nlcT^MBNT, (en-dlt^mfnt) n. See Iroictmert. Ey Faju/XLE/ ( kng-f L-mSl') [Fr.] In a (bmily way; do- 

ND'po, a. Conclusion ; termination ; cessation. mestically. 

En-dIte^ V. a. To compose. IVaUer. ^e Irditb. Ex-FXM'iSHy v. a. To starve ; to famish. [R*] 

£x-DiT^BB.| a- A composer. See Irditxr. $N-FEfi'BLE, p, a. [i. xrvxbblbd; pp. BRrBBsuROy br- 

EN'DlVEy a. [sadire, Fr.] A sidad herb ; succory. fbbblbd.] To make feeble ; to weaken ; to enervate. 

fiND'LgsSy a. Having no end ; infinite in len^h or dura- EN-F££'BLE.MfiNTy* n. The act of making feeble , weak- 
tion ; ceaseless : interminable ; perpetual , incessant ness. Smart. 

fiND'LBSs-LY, ad. Without end ; incessantly. SN-F£fi'BLBRy* a. He or that which enfeebles. PkiUtpe. 

END^LBSB-NfisSy a. The quality of being endless. $x-F£fi'BL|N&yVp. a. Making feeble : weakening. 

tfiND'Ldxo, od. In a straight line. Dryden. f^N-FiL'QSSD, (^n-fSl'^d) a. [ef^lonmr, Fr.J Fierce 

fExD^MdSTy a. Remotes^ at the farther end. Bailey. Spenser. 

EN'op-oXRPy* a. (Pot) Tue hard linmg of some pericarps. jjEN-F£OFF', (9n-fi5r) [^n-fSr, P. J. F. Sm. Wb. f qn-filF) 
P. (^c. S. W. E Jo, Mares.] v. a. [t. BRrBorrxo ; pp. BRPXorr- 

EN-Diw'TR|-NiTE,* V . o. See Irdoctrirate. iro, xRrxoFVBD.] (Law) To Invest with a digntty or pos- 

EN-Ddo'TEiNEy p. a. To teach ; to indoctrinate. Donne, [r.] session in fee ; to surrender. 

EN^DQ-ijifiNy''' a. [et/^ov and yeivopai.l (Pot) A primary |JEn-f&OFF'MBNT, (^n-ffirm^nt) a. [/tniFUmeneamy lowl,.] 
class of plants ; a plant or tree which increases in diam- (Law) Act of enfeoffing ; the instrument or deed by 

eter by addition to its inside or centre, as the palm-tree. which one is invested w»h a fee. 

P. Cyc. t^N-F&T'TBEy V. a. To bind in fetters ; to enchain. Shak. 

f N-D 69 >'?-NOl} 8 y* a. Relating to endogens. Buekland. EN-F£'VEEy v, a, [epfiivrerf Fr.] To produce fever. Sew- 

N-DQ-PHi^L^LOySy* o. (Pot) Enclosed within a sheath. ard. [e*] 

Brande. t|!w-EIERCE\ (9n-ftr80 »• «• To make fierce. Spenser. 

fix-Dp-PLEfi'RAy* a. (Pot) The internal integument of a IIEN-fi-lXdes (Sn-fe-ladO [fin-fp-lad'vR fF. RM ; 8ng-% 
seed. Brande. lAd', Sm. f in-f^-lSa' or 5ng-f9-lii^^ "•] *•» fFr.J (MU.) A 

DpR-sX'TiONy* a. Indorsement. Qu. Rev. [R.] passage running in a straight line from end to end ; that 

Ex-d5rse\ p. a, [endoeaer. old Fr. ; ta and dorsum. L.1 which lies in the direction of a line. 

To superscribe, flee Irdoeie. IIEn-fi-lXde', p. a. To pierce or rake with shot in a right 

£n-d5r 8£'MBNT. n. Superscription. See Irdorsbmxrt. line. « 

fiN-DbRs'gR, a. One who endorses. Bee iRooaixa. fEx-FiRB'y p. o. To fire ; to set on fire ; to kindle, ^enoer 

iN-DQ-slPH'Q-NlTEyV [fv«5ov and oSipwr.] (Oeol.) A t^w-FLftsH'y P. tt. To incorporate, as with the flesh 

f ;enus of extinct cephalopods, with chamberM, convo- Flomo. 
ute, diseoidal shells. Brands. JlN-FdLi)', p. a. See Irfouj. 

fiN-DQS-MdsE'y* a. [tvdev and CtopSi.] The attraction, tEM-F6Li>'ilEi!fT,v a. Aa of infoldUg. SoatL 

through an animal or vegetable membr^e, of a thin fluia En-f6'li-Xte,* v. a. Ec. Rev, See Ikpouayb. 

by a denser fluid. P. Cyc. $N-F&ROB^ v. a. »»w>aoBD ;pp.»»FOBp- 

tEN-D6ss^ p. a, fendoster, Pr.] To engrave ; to' carve. iro, BRFoiiniD.j To make eflieadoiw ; to gw strength 
Spenser, to; to strengthen ; to prove ; to put in act bar fiotanetl 

V, a. [imdotars. L.] fi brdowbo; jm. broowiro, to ooaipel : to coasttaln.. 

BRoowno ] To ftimiili with • portion or dWer; to nst- t^iwrdROE', e. a. To attempt by force. JSfeokw. 


passage running in a straight line from end to end ; that 
which lies in the direction of a line. 

||En-fi-lXde\ p. a. To pierce or rake with shot in a right 
line. 

fEx-FlRE^ p. 0. To fire ; to set on fire ; to kindle, denser 
t$N-FLfiBi{'y p. a. To incorporate, as with the flesh 
tnorio. 

Bn-fSli)', p. a. See Irfouj. 
tEN-FdLB'XEirr,* a. Aa of infolding. SoetL 
kN-F&^L|-XTBy* V. a. Ec. Rev, See Irfouayb. 
En-f&rob^ p- a. [enArciTf Fr.] fi BRFoaoBo ;pp.nRFOBP- 
iROy BRFOBOBO.J To moke eflieoeioiis ; to gw strength 
to; to strengthen ; to prove ; to put in act bar fiotanetl 
to compel : to constrain.. 
fj^MdROXS e. a. To attempt by foroe. JSMst, 
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Powen ttrength. Jtfaton. Ewft'LWH, (Ing'gliBh) a. STTilllL! 

a. That may be enforced. iwQ, Bwroi.i»H«o.] To translate Into Englwh , to AngJl- 

ill vClto^Viv-LY, ad. By violence ; not by choice. Shak, die. Bacon, 

iw-FSRCK'M^^ifT, n. An act of enforcing; coraputaioni fEpfo^iifSH-Ry, (tM'lish-r?) n. atato or privl- 

force oflfered : sanction ; that which gives force. lege of being an Englishman. CotoeL 

En-f 6 rc'¥R, n. One who enforces. Bn-ol 66 m',* v. a. To render gloomy or wd. Zh, 

fEN-wdEX'. V. a. To ftehion ; to form. Sponsor, ». a. [onjrloutirf Fr.J lo swallow up; to fill} 

tfiN-FODii'DBBBD, (en-dbl'dwd) a. Mixed with lightning. to glut. Skak, 

Sbonsor. ^n-o 6 re'. v. a. To pierce ; to prick. Spenser. 

RN^TRXw'CHfSE, e. o. fi. BwrRAWCHisBDjpp. aifFRAWcHis- Rn-& 6 r<^e\ V. a. [en^or^er, old Fr.] [i. knooroxo ; pp. 
iito, BwraAKcHissD.J To make free j to admit to the xtrooaoina. *i*ooro*o.j To swallow; to devour; to 

privileges of a flreeman or ciuaen ; to set free firwn Slav- gorge • to distend by filling. Spenser. 

ery • to release. Bn^oori^e', v. n. To feed with eagerness and voracity. 

KN FRXN^CHi 9 E-MltNT, n. Act of enfiranchislng } invest- $n-g 6 r(^e'm¥]VT,^ n. The act of engorging; state of 
iture of the privileges of a freeman or citizen. being engorged ; distention. Danghson. 

Bn-frXn'ohjs-^R, n. One who enfVanchises. fEN-ORAFF', v. a. To fix deeply , to ingraft. Shak, 

a. Set at liberty. Shak. t$isi-ORXFF'M?NT, n. Root; ingraftmenU Ellis. 

fE!V-FB££'DpM,* V. a. To free; to set free. Shak. Bn ^rAft'^d, p. a. Planted ; ingrafted. Ja/nes i. 

tfiN-FRO^w^RD, V. a. To make froward. Sir K Sandys. Rn-orail', v. a. [grSle, Fr.J bsorailed; pp. zrroRAit. 
l$v-FRdz^EN, ( 9 n-fr 0 'zn)p. Congealed with cold. irro, nitamiuiD.] (/fer.) To indont in curve lines. 

EN-eXciE^ e. a. f^gager, Pr.] [». nwaAOZD ; pp. xroao- Chapman. 

11 * 0 , BSOAOSD.J To bind by contract; to enlist ; to em- Ew-auAiL',* e. n. To form an edging or border. ParnoU. 

bark; to unite; to attach; to induce; to win; to $iy-ORAiL'M:i^NT/ n. The ring dots round the edge of a 

gam ; to attract ; to allure ; to Invite ; to entertain ; to niednl. Brands. 

employ, to encounter. ^n-GRAIN', r. a. [t. KrroaAiaxo; pp. xNaxAiwmo, xw- 

l^N-alOE'fV.n. To conflict; to fight; to embark in any oraiwed.j To dye, imbue, fix deep , to dye in the grain. 

business; to enlist in any party. t'pN-GRXp'PLE, r. n. To close with , to grapple. Daniel. 

^-Gi^ED',* (en-gSJdO p. a. Enlisted ; earnest ; feeling an ^N-GRXsp^ v. o. To hold fast in the hand , to grasp. 

interest ; pleogM to marry. Spenser. 

Blf-eX9'¥l>-LY« od. In an earnest manner. Wkidodc. ^n-grXve', o a. Ft. x^oxaved ; pp. xifORAviao, xa- 

Ew-oX 9 ^¥i>-Nfi 8 a,* n. F^arnestnesa , devotedness. Ware. orated.] To mark by making incisions, as in raetdl, 

^N-gX^e'MI^ivt. n. [Fr.J Act of engaging, promise; wood, or stone, to corrode; to impress deeply; to im- 

stipuiation ; obligation by contract , adherence ; employ- print. — [fTo bury ; to inter. Spenser.] [rets, 

ment; avocation; bnsiness; occupation, fight; con- t{»N-GRAvE'M?NT, n. The work of an engraver. Bar* 

flict ; battle ; combat. Bn-grav'^R, «. One who engraves. 

f U GX^^^R, n. One who engages. t^M-GRXv'¥-RV> The work of an engraver. Sir T. 

p. a. Attaching; winning by pleasing Brovme. 

ways. 5 j^-®RAV'ing, n. The act, art, or work of an engraver ; 

^n-Gio^iNG-LY, od. In a winning or obliging manner. the picture or mark engraved ; an engraved plate ; an 

fBn-GAL'L^NT, V. a. To make a gallant of. B. Jonson. impression from an engraved plate. 

(en-jalO v. a. To imprison ; to enjail. Shak. tEN-GRiEVC', e. a. To pain ; to vox , to grieve. Spenser. 

tJpW-GXR'BoiL, e. a. To disorder , to disturb. Afottntagit. ]Pn-gr5s«i', v. a. [grojwir, Fr.J [t. xkorobbed ; pp. Xfr- 

Bit-gXr'LAIID, V. a. To encircle with a garland. Sidney. orobbiito, snorobbed.] [fTo thicken , to fatten. SAsA.] 

{it-gXr'ri-soii, (^n-g&r'r^-sn) 9. a. To protect by a garri- —To swallow up, to seize in the gross, to buy up in 

son. Bp. HaJL large quantities, in order to raise a demand and sell again 

IBw-gXs'tri-mOth, n. A ventriloquist. at a higher pnee ; to forestall , to monopolize;— to copy 

V. «. [«. KTfaBRDKRXD , pp. xiTOBRDxsiiTO, in a large, fair hand, as a bill or act of a legislative body, 

xsoxroxrxd.] To beget, to generate; to breed; to or a deed. 

|m>dace ; to form . to cause to bring forth. Kn-oross'er, b. One who engrosses. 

BN-^filf'Di^R, 9. M. To be produced ; to cofRilate. Dryden. $N-GR09a'iNG, n. Act of one who engrosses ; a buying up 

^ which engenders. or forestalling .act of copying in a large, fair hand. 

Bw-elLD', 9. a. To brighten ; to gild. Shak. ^n-gr688'|ng-Bl6ck,* n. A tool made use of by wlre- 

£N'9iIfE, (dn'jin) [€n^in, S. W. P. J. £. F. Jo. K. Sm.] n. drawers. Crabh. 

[eRgm, Fr.] Any mechanical instrument of complicated Jgif-GROss'M^J.VT, a. The act of engrossing, that which lx 

parts, which concur in producing some intended efiect; engross'd , appropriation in the gross. 

a machine, particnlarly for throwing water to extinguish t^N-ou ard', (vn-gJLrd') v. a. To protect , to guard. Skak. 

fire, or for propelling a vessel or car by steam , an instru- gv-oCLF', v. a. Hayward. See IsouLr. 

ment ; means to an end ; an agent for another. $n-gOlf'mi^nt,* a. Act of ingulfing, cn overwhelming. 

*, One who manages engines , one who Brands, [r.] 
manages a steam-engine. — A miZttary is an offi- ^In-hAncf.', v. a. {enhaussrry Fr.] [t. xtvhancxd ; pp. xif- 

cer whose business it is to form and direct the engines hancito, crrHArfreo.] To raise , to advance , to height- 
and works necessary for ofl^nce and defence. — A ervil en in price, to raise in esteem, to increase; to aggra- 
engnuer is one who constructs canals, railroads, docks, vote. 

harbors, Ax. g’l-HA’^cE'wr.NT, n. Act of enhancing ; increase ; aug 

r'IRO,* n. The art of managing engines. — mentation of vahie ; aggravation. 

CmSL eng ineerin gs the art of forming, or the construction Ev-iiAn'ckr, n. One who enhances, 
of, roads, bridges, railroads , the construction of raachin- ipN-iiAR'nQR, r. a. To dwell in , to inhabit. W, Browne, 
ery for all purposes , the formation of canals, aqueducts, I^v-hard'en, (^n-hdr'dn) r. a. [cnAorAr, Fr.J To harden, 
harbors, docks, drainage of lands, Stc. — MiUtary eng*- Howell. 

meertngf the art of constructing, maintaining, and mana- EN-HAR-MZ5if'|r, a. (Mns.) Proceeding by divisions still 
ging fortifications, and all buildings, and engines, or raa- smaller than Hcmiton^ifl, as an enharmonie scois t — noting 

cbinery. necessary in military posts; and it includes a manner of tuning the voice. fFarton. 

instnirUon on ail points relating to the attack and do ftN-ii;>R-M5N'|-<;At-i* <»• Enharmonic. .Sek. 
fonceorptoces. Brand*. En-heArt'EN,* (cii-hlr'tn) e. a. To encourage. Ec. Rev. 

Klft^lJIl^MXir,* ENGlifEMElf. One who manages E.\-ni?'DRlc,* «. Containing enbydrile. JiUen. 

an engine ; an en^eer. Qu. Ret. gJif-Ht'DRlTE,* n. (Mm.) A rock or stone containing 

Bn GfNS-RY, *»• Toe act of managing engines ; engines water. Hamlum. 

coll^iyely ; ar^iery ; any device or contrivance. JJP-kIo'ma, n. [In/cyM-i.] pi, g-wTG'MA^. A proposition 

^H-AiRD', 9. a. fi KiTotRT er xifoiaoKD ; pp. xirotaDtito, stated in obscure or ambiguous language, so as to puz- 
nnaimr or aNoiRDXD.] To encircle ; to surround. Shak. zle the understanding ; a riddle ; an obscure question ; 
Bv-sifR'Di«E,* 9. a. To enclose ; to surround. CKover. an ambiguous sentence or thing. 

En-girT', 9, a. To encircle ; to engird. Shak. j|R-NIG-wXT'lc, a. Obscure ; amntguous ; enigmatical. 

Eif-nlRT' •p. a. Encompasaed. Smart ||E-if|G-MXT'i-CAL, f«-njg-m4t'9-kal, 8. P. Ja.JC.Sm.; «n- 

a BY Vl-«cdpB,* a. A refiecting microscope. JVoaeis. ig-m4t'9-k»l, fP. J. F.] a. Partaking of enigma ; hard to 

■r-glXd^ 9. & To make glad. SkeUon. be undent^ ; obscure : ambiguous ; dark* 

(^n-gtimdO «. Purred; clammy. Lib. In an ambiguous manner, 

ft ... B-nTo'wA'TIst, 9. One who deals in enigmas. 

*• The xoatbem division of Great B-iftG'MA-rlZE, 9. n. To deal in enigmas 
^ Brwaln* Bls-JAn.^* v. a. To put into a Jail ; toengaol. &iusrt 

*11**.’ • Ifaltoe. Bee Inots. v. a. [enjoiTidre. Pr.] [i. xnjroiifXD ; pp. mnsotn* 

R?f; 2S* V?* ®“>***“*^* ISO, aajoiKXD.] To direct earnosily; to urge; to eit- 

• , pni^sh, & #r. J. W. Jo. K. 8m. forex; to order; to proscribe. 

people of England.— shif. The language fif^dTiv'ER, n. One who enjoina. 
orengistta. __________ a. Direction ; injunction. Browne. 


It t, I d, 0, long} X, Jt, 1, 6, 0, t, oiortf f, ft Pt V, T» sftscars. — fAre, rl», FXiT, fiLL; lltlR, UttL* 


a. Purred; clammy. Lib. 


5**®'*'*»* *• A gull ; a pot. Walker. Bee Inots. 
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»• «• Fr*] [». BWIOTBD J pn. bn- 

joritro, BffJOYEo.] To huve nutUfaction in ; to feel ut 
prrceivd with pluasure , to bavo posdosgjon or fruitiuo 
of:— -to oxliilarate ; to deligbt, (with the reciprocal pro- 
noun.) 

EN-jdl?', (^n JdT') e. n. To live in happiness. Milton, 
a. That may be enjoy^. Pope, 

M. One who enjoys. 

n. Act of enjoying; that which is en- 
joyed ; fVuition : pleasure ; gratiAcatiun ; satisfaction. 

V. a. To form into kernels. Sat, Mag. 
liN-KfN'DLE, V, a, [t. BKKINOLBO, pp. BiraiNDUNO, XN- 

xiNDLKO.j To set on Are, to rouse; to incite, to 
kindle. 

EN-LACE^* V. a. To fEisten with lace ; to lace. SbatAey. 
EN-L.AoE'M?rfT,* n Act of enlacing. Southey. 

|)N-LARD^, V. 0. [u XNLARDEO , pp, EnLERDiaO, BRCARO- 

Bo.J To grease ; to baste. Shak. 

IgiR-LARi^E^, t». o. [eZar^, Fr,] [u xnLBROED ; pp. xn- 
LARGiivo, XRCAROBO.] To make greater in guantity or 
appearance ; to increase ; to extend ; to magnify , to di- 
late j to expand , to amplify , to lengthen , to set free. 
|:n-laR(^£^ V. n. To discuss a matter fully ; to gpeak in 
many words : to expatiate ; to grow larger. 
En-LAR^Ed',* (§n-l9LiJdO p. a. Increased; expanded; 
liberal. 

En-lar<5I^'?d-lv, ad. In an enlarged manner. Mountagu. 
EN-LAR<ji'¥D-N£8S,* it. State of being enlarged. Ch. Ez, 
$n-lar^e'M¥NT, n. Act of enlarging, augmentation; 
extension , increase ; release from conAnement , liber- 
ation , copious discourse. 

En-laR 9'^R, n. One who enlarges. 

En-lAr^'ino, Tu Extension, enlargement. 
t^N-LlGHT^ ( 9 n-llt') V. a. To enlighten. Pope. 
jiN-LlGHT'EN, (^n-ll'tn) V. a. [i. ErrLioHTENEO ; pp. xw- 
LtoHTXNiRO, KNLioHTKixED.] To make light or lumi- 
nous, to illumine ; to lighten , to illuminate, to supply 
with light ; to instruct , to Aimish with knowledge , to 
cheer. 

IpN-LiOHT'ENED,* (<?n-ll'tnd) p. a. Illuminated ; supplied 
with light ; instructed ; higlily civilized. 

f N-LlGHT'EN-gR, (^n-ll'tn-^r) n. One who enlightens. 
N-LiGHT'EN-MftNT,* (^n-ll'tn-mfint) a. Act of eiilight- 
eiiing : illumination ; instruction. Qu. Reo. 

En-lInk', V. a. To chain to; to link. Shak. 

$N-L18T', V. a, [i. BRLISTXO , pp. XNLllTlfrO, EIXLISTED.] 

To enroll, as for military service , to record ; to register , 
to engage. 

IgN-LlST',* t>. n. To enroll one’s self, to make engage- 
ment. P. Cye. 

]pK-Ll«T'M?NT,* n. Act of enlisting; a voluntary engage- 
ment to serve as a soldier or sailor ; enrolment. 
Brand e, 

i ^lN-LTvE', V. a. To animate; to make alive. Bp. Hall. 
In-li'ven, (9n-II'vn) v. a. [t. ERcivxprxD ; pp. enuveh- 
IRG, ENLIVENED.] To make olive , to animate, to make 
vigorous, active, sprightly, or cheerful ; to exhilarate , to 
cheer , to inspirit. 

IPn-lVven-¥E, ( 9 n-ll'vn-fr) n. He or that which en- 
livens. 

Pn-lTven-Ing, ( 9 n-ll'vn-tng) n. Act of giving life. 
t^N-LO'M|NE, V. a. To illumine. Spciwcr. 

^n-Mar'BLEjD. a. To turn to marble , to harden. Spenser. 
En Masse,* (ing-mlls') [Fr.J In a body, in the mass, 
nitogethcr. Qa. Reo. 

|En-m£;ru', V. a. To net; to entrap. Shak, 

En-MC^', n. a. See Emmew. 

Ev'M}-TV, n. State or quality of an enemy, or of being 
hostile; hatred, hostility, animosity; ill-wUl; malig- 
nity, malevolence, aversion; malice. 

Ev-move', V. See Emmove. 

£n-mOre',* r. a. To inclose within a wall ; to immure. Shak. 
EN N?-^-c6N-T-{L-H£'DaAE,* o. Having ninety sides. 
Smart. 

En'n¥-Xd,* n. [enneas, L.] The number nine. Bailey. 
En'N9-^-g6n, or ^n-n£ [9n-n8'9-g5n, J. K. Sm. 

Johnson ; Sn'^-gOa, Wb. Brands, Croft*.] n. [isola and 
Ybivla.] A Agure of nine sides and angles. 

hE^dri-a,* a. A Agure of nine sides. JHdl [K.J 
£ff-N^-AN'DRl-AN,*a. (BoU) Having nine stamens; en- 
naandrous. Smart. 

£w-Rg-XN'DRO0s,* 0 . (Bot.) Having nine stamens. P. 
Cyc, 

£N-N¥-A-PfiT'^-LoOs,* o. (Hot.) Having nine petals. 
Smart. 

Cn-N¥-At'ic,* Jo. [Ivveo.] Ninth. —lEanootwatdoys are 
E.vw?-Xt'|-c^L, j every ninth day of a sickness; and 
, enneaheiU years, every ninth year of one’s life. Bair 

[*J ' 

t5N-lfEW^ (9n-naO V, a. To moke new. Skelton, 

(N-Nd'BLB, V. a. [l XNNOBLEO, pp. XNNOBLINO. BNNO- 

auBU.] To make noble ; to raise to nobility ; to dignlfV , 
to aggrandise ; to exalt ; to raise ; to elevate ; to mdke 
filnstnoua. 


En-nO^ble-mEvt.r. Act of ennobling ; elevation. 
ENNUI^ (iUi-waO [Itifc-W«', Jo, 8m, f dng'wg, Z,] n, (Pn] 
Wearisomeness ; heaviness ; lassitude ; lisIlessneM ; lan- 
guor; fhstidiousneu. 

En-Q-DX'TipN, n, [snodatio, L,] Act of untying a knot} 
solution. Bausy. [r.] 

^j^-RODE^, V. a. To declare. Codteram, 

‘-NODE',» a. (BoU) Free from knots. Smart 
n-6m'q-tv,* n, [ivioporlu.] A body of men sworn to 
certain duties : — the name t.iven to a military body, sup- 
posed to have been thirty-two men, in ancient La^das- 
mon. Muford. 

tigl-NORM^ a. [enormis, L.) Irregular; enormous. Mors, 
|;-N5a'Mj-TV, U-uality of being enormous; deviation 
from right ; depravity , atrocious crime ; Aagitious vil- 
lany. 

J^NOR'MOVS, a. Irregular; exceeding the common rule 
or measure ; excessive , huge ; vast ; immense ; {nro- 
di|nous , vety bad , extremely wicked ; Aagitious. 
E-nor'movs-ly, ad. Excessively , beyond measure. 
E-MOR^Bioys-MksB, n, duality of being enormous. 
$N-6R'Tup-TaoPE,» n. dp0o,, and rpenu).] A card or 
toy by which confused objects are transfbrmed into 
various Agures or pictures. KowbothoM. 

^noOgh', (^-nuf) w. A suAlciency , that which is equal 
to the wants or the abilities , nlunty. 

^noOgu', a. That satisAes desire , sufficient. 

^-moOgii’, (^-nQf) od. In a sufficient degree. It notes a 
slight augmentation of the positive degree ; as, “ He is 
ready enough to quarrel.” Sometimes it denotes diminu- 
tion , as. “The song is well enough.^' 

JP-noOgh'.* ( 9 -nar) xnterj. Noting fulness, desist*, suffi- 
cient ! shak, 

]P-n60nce', V, a. renuncto, L.] [». enounced ,pp. xnouno- 
iNG. ENOUNCED.] To declofe , to announce. A. Smith, [R.] 

f -NoONCE'M¥NT,* n. Act of enouncing. Dr. Lee, 

-n5*A^', ( 9 -ndA') a. [pi. of enough.] Being |n sufficient 
number ; enough. It was formerly in use in connec- 
tion with nouns plural, but it is now nearly obsolete. Walk- 
er remarks that “ we still hear some speakers talk of hav- 
ing ink enough and pens enow; but the neater part seem 
now to use enough, both for quantity and number.” 

En Passant, (Ang-pas'sing') ad. [Fr.] By the way. 

i ^N-Pi£RCE', V. a. See Empiercb. 

5N-QUicK'EN, ( 9 n-kwik'kn) v. a. To make alive. More. 
Cn-quIre', V. a. Sc. n. [xnquiro, L. ; enquirtrs Fr.] To ask ; 
to examine, to seek fur, to search. Hale, Thia 
word, and its derivatives, are mdiAerently written withm 
or eu , the former being conformed to the Latin origin, 
the latter to the French. Inqxure is more countenaocea 
than enquire by lexicographers, and perhaps also by 
usage , though usage is much divided. Inruire. 
jglN-QUia'^R,* n. One who enquires. Warburton. See In- 
quirer. 

^N-QuiK'v,» n. Examination. Locke. See Inquiry. 
fj^N-RACE', V. a. [enracxner, Fr.] To implant, to enroot. 
Spenser. 

^N-KA(^E% r. a. [enrager, Fr.] [u enraged ; jqr. xnrao- 
iNO, enraged.] To irritate , to make furious. 
tgN-RXNOE', V. a. To arrange ; to range. Spenser. 
i^N-RXiMR'. V. a. To place in orderly ranks , to rank. Shak, 
t^N-RXPT', V. a. [u & p. enrapt.] To throw into an ecsta- 
sy ; to transport with enthusiasm. Shak. 
t]5N-RXPT',* p. tt. Thrown into ecstasy. Shak, 
^n-rXpt'VH-B> (en-riipt'yvr) v. a. [i. enraptured ; pp. en- 
rapturing, enraptured.] To transport with pleasure; 
to delight highly , to enchant , to charm. 

|;n-rXv^8H, V. a. ft. enravuhed ; pp. enraytshino, en- 
RAT 18 HED.J To tmow into ecstasy ; to enrapture. Spen- 
ser. 

En-rXv'|8H-Ing,* p. o. Transporting with ecstasy. 
En-rXv'JSH-Ing-lv,* ad. With enravishment. More. 
En-rXv’jsh-mJ&NT, n. Ecstasy of delight. OlanvxUe. [R.] 
^N-Rfii^^is-TipR, e. 0 . [enregxstrer, Fr.] To register. Spen- 
ser. 

fJ^N-RHEtlM', (^n-rAmO t». it. To take or have a cold. 
Harvey. 

i^N-Rlcu', e. o. [ejtncfttr, Fr.] [l enriched; pp. enrich- 
ing, enriched.^ To make nch, to fertilize; to supply 
with any thing desirable. 

f N-RlcH’M¥NT, n. Act of enriching ; increase of wealth. 

n-rIdge', V. a. To form into ridges. Shak. 
tEN-RiNG', V. a. To bind round ; to encircle. Shak. 
fEN-Ri'PEN, ( 9 n-rl'pn) v. a. To ripen ; to mature. Donne. 
fEN-RlVE', V. a, [p. enriyen.] To cleave. Spenser, 
En-ROBE', v.a, [u enrobed, pp, enrobing, enrobed.] 
To attire ; to dress ; to clothe ; to invest. Shak. 
EN-RdcK^M?NT,* B. A mass of rocks or large stones 
plied up into a solid rough wall, in order to resist the 
force or the water. Franm, 

En-r5ll', V. a. (enrdler, Fr.] [i bnbou.eo ; pp. enroul- 
INO, ENROLLED.] To Insert in a roll or register; to 
record , to enlist. — Written also enrol, 
flN-R^LL'i^R, n. One who enrolls. 
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(K<li5i.'Mi||iBrr, %. Act of enrollinf or regiateringi ttale 
of being enrolled ; ragiaCer; record. SomeUmee written 
invimmL 

V. M. [I MlfaOOTMD ; pp. SI«BOOTINO, SltBOOTnO.] 

To Bx by the root: to im^ant dee|K SkaJk, 

V. «. To environ , to surround. Skat, 

JCJV BotrrjSf* fkng'rdtO [^^0 On the wayj on tba pas- 
sage. C/ent, Mar. 

EJfgt rdns) a. [LT) A being ; existence ; essence ; that re- 
condite part of a substance fVom wbleb all its qualities 
flow : — a term used in exploded mstepbfeics and chmir- 
try. 

J^N-siFS^ e. a. To render safe. FbUkam, 

u. [tntampU, old Fr.] Example ; pattern. 

fi^N-eXM^PLB) «. a. To exemplify. Spentar. 

EN'eAN^eVfivE, (^n-rtlng^gwin) e. a, [t. ■irsAffotrimiD ; pp. 
KKMAtravtittitQj aifSAifouijrnn.j To smear with gore ; to 
suffuse with blood. JUitten. 

a. (BaL) Sword-shaped ; enaiform. Loudon, 
En-scAle'.* V. a. To carve or form with scales. 
^N-SjCafiD^OLB, or ^N-SOHftD'OLS, [see SOHBDOLX.] 
V. a. To insert in a schedule. Skak, 

En-8c6wce', e. 0 . [i. xasooBoao ; pp. ■ssooivoiifo, a«- 
sooncno.] To place under shelter ; to cover as with a 
sconce Or fort ; to secure. 

En-sSal'. V. a. To impress ; to seal. Browne, 

PKsMam', V. a. To sow up ; to enclose by a seam. Gom- 
dea. — [tTo fructify : to fatten. SpenMer.l 

I EN-sflAM'JgD, a. Made fht ; greasy. Shat, 

£N•s£AR^ e. a. To cauterize ; to sear. Skat, 

^K-aflAKCH^ e. a. To try to find ; to search. Sir T. EtyoU 

f N-sfi£L',* «. a. To seel, as a hawk. See Ssau Booth. 
K-8Bi!fTs* (^-afintO a. {Law) Pregnant ; with child. 
BtmdtsUme. See ErrcxiirTX. 

Ensmmblk, (kng-sam'W) n. [Pr.] The whole so taken 
that each pint is considered omy in relation to the whole ; 
the whole. PowmaJL 

ENSEMBLX^e od. [Fr.] Together; all at 

once. Boyor. 

Ei^Hlwxxo'* ( 9 n-#hkwld 0 p. a. Covered with a shawl. 

tEN-8HifiLD', 9.0, To Shield ; to cover. 

^N-«hi£i.D%* o. Protected as with a shield. Skak. 
(N-8HXlffB% e. a. fu ESSHEINBO; pp. XRtHaiSISO, Xlf- 
•HaiRBo.j To encfoae, as in a shrine, to preserve as a 
thing oacred. 

jpn-auRdOn',* u. a. To cover with a shroud ; to clothe. 
QturekiB, 

{ if-alF'ER-oOa,* a. (BoL) Bearing a sword. Bah. 
R'Si-rdRil, a. [etutformu, L.] (Bot) Having the form 
of a sword Made. P. Cye. 

*ii'8i»K, («n^tln) [dn'ala, S. W. J. E. F. Jd. K. Sm. JLt 
<n'8in, F.] a. [saieiyrM, Fr.j The lowest commissioned 
officer.who is subordinate to the lieutenauU, in infantry, 
and who carries the colors or ensign. — The national flag 
carried by a ship ; colors ; standard , a badge : a mark of 
distijictiott. 

«. a. [eaa^fuer, old Fr.] To mark with some 
sign. RJornoon, 

BjtjBiQn-MEkmfSMy (pn'sin-hir'pr) x. One who carries 
flag or enxign ; the *t»»^g i»- 
iR'aieK-cy, (dn'afii-ag) n, Tha rank, office, or commis- 
aioB of an ensign. 

jEw-aitlED' (tnokldOp. «. Placed in heaven. Skak. 

X1WI.AVXD ; wp. BRSLAVIXO, XXSLAYXO.l 

{ To rednee to slavery ; to deprive of liberty. 
N-RLlVE'KkiTT. a. The auto of eervitude ; slxvery. 
r-blAv'er, a. Om who enslaves. 

***?^®^» ?* ^ XBiRAXao ; pp, xasHABiifo, xasaAO- 
B 0 .] To take in a snare ; to aUore, to entrap. Wrilr 
ten also nwaara. f9ee lasaAaa. 

JCa-f KAB'gR, a. One who ensnares ; insnarer. South. 
Er-xnArl^ t. a. To ontaagie; to snarL Spowr, 
jER-8RARL% e. a. To snarl ; to entangle. Coekerim, 
f^R-sd'aRX. t». a. To make sober. Bp. Taylor. 

¥**®P®*** » 9. a. [A xasrHaaBo ; pp, aaspaxa- 

*"• JR»**»* j To plaoe in a aphate ; to form Into a 
ophm J, BaO. 

iR-eTAKF', «. a. To flx a mark ; to stamp. SowyL 
»R-«¥ATs%* ». A To iavoM with posoeaakm. Sek, 

Er-otI e. a Eoe Imotmmw. 

*• •• To w"® ; *0 I>w|taA 

(gB*o&^) A A [A aasoao ; pp, aasoiao, aastran J 
Tofollow ao a ooBSMpMRco ; to succo e d in a train or in 

(pn-oflO 0. 

axaiv. 


To foBoir; to poimA Poabn 

p, A Poilowiog J sneoooding. 
tR-i^E'^-RLX, A 8ae lastnuauiu 

fR<«OBS', (tni^grOe. a [A aasuaao; pm, umn 
•pcoie or oortain:~nMra < 
wrtttoa hwar^ 8oe lasoaa. 
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(^n-shdiF^r) n. See lasuaaA 

N-ew££p', 0 . A To pass over with swlftnem. TBom- 
eon, [r.] 

9B-TXB'i.gk-T0RB, n, (4reA.) The whole of a story of a 
building which is above the columns, including the 
architrave, the frieze, and the comice. 

^-tA'blx-m£nt, A [Fr.] Entabluture. Evelyn. [R.] 
fEN-TXCK'X.B, V. A To supply tackle. Skelton, 

$M-tAil% a [eatotfls, Fr.j (Z<ato) An estate entailed or 
settled, with regard to the rule of its descent ; the rule 
of descent 

ER-TAil%«. A feahuflsr, Pr.] [u emtailbo ; pp. xivTAfLiRo, 
XHTAiuEo.] To limit, or settle, as the ^cent of an 
estate, so that It cannot be, by any subsequent possessor, 
bequeathed at pleasure; to fix inalienably upon any 
person or thing. 

th^-TAiL', V. a. Sen, To carve ; to cut — a An engraving. 
Sponoor, 

flR-TAit'M^RT,* A Act of entailing; thing entailed. 
.dot, 

f N-TAME% V. A To tame ; to subjugate. Skak. [r.] 
n-tXn^O]:.e, (^n-tdng'gl) v. a [i. aRTAifoueo , pp. at*- 
TANOLiifo, xifTANOLao.] To involve in any thing com- 
plicated ; to infold , to twist ; to confuse ; to entrap ; to 
embarrass ; to perplex ; to puzzle ; to bewilder ; to iu- 
snare. 

JPn-tXn'ole-m£nt. (9n-ttlng'gl-m5nt) n. State of being 
entangled , intricacy ; per}ilexity ; puzzle. 

£N-TXN'eL¥R, (?n-taLn«V90 a One who entangles. 
En-tXn^slIno,* D. A Involving; perplexing. 

Jtir*T4-sIs^* n. [iKraTij.] (jJrcA.) A delicate and almost 
imperceptible swelling of the shaft of a column. 
Brande. 

^jN-TfiL' 5 -eHy,* A [frrrXIxna.] An object in complete 
actualization, as opposed to merely potential existence ; 
a term of the permatetic philosophy. Brande. 

f N-T£N'D?B, V. A To treat kindly ; to mollify. Young. [R,] 
R'TJpE, p. A [entrsr, Fr.] [u BnTXRED;pp. xrtzxiro, 
aRTEszD.] To go or come into; to initiate in ; to intro- 
duce , to place or bring in ; to set down in a writing ; to 
register. 

En't^ir, V. A To come in ; to go In ; to penetrate ; to en- 
gage in. — To enter upon^ to begin. 
t£N^5B-D£AL, A Reciprocal transactionA Spenser, 
En'ti^b-^r, n. One who enterA 
fiN'TJf B-iNG, A Entrance ; passage into a place. 
£n-T5-rFt|s,* a [irTipor.] {Med.) Inflammation of tha 
bowels. Brande. 

ftN-TtfE-LXcE', V. a. See iNTsaLAca. 
fiN-T5R-MEiS''^R,* A A hawk gradually cbangii^ the color 
of its feathers, commonly in the second year. Booth. 
ER-T£r'o-o£i.e, [?n-torvsei, IF. Ja. Sm.; «n-t^-«f'^^, 

£■. ] A ffpTcpov and ir^Xn.] {Med.) A hernia or rupture, 
in wbicn a protrusion of Urn intestines appears in the 
groin. 

EN'Tjp-B6-&p!p'L<?.cfiLE.* A {Med.) A rupture, in which 
a part of the intestines, with a part of the epiploon, is pro- 
truded. Cfrabb. 

Ew'tjp-bq>-H?'j>ih>-c£le,* a (Med.) A watery rupture 

£R-TipR-6L'Q-9y, A [IrrcDor and X6yo(.] (Bnat.) The part 
of anatomy that treats of the intestines or bowels. 
ER-TfR^M'PHA-Afts, A [fvrtpovandiuAaXdf.] (Med.) An 
umbilical or navel rupture. 

fcR-T^B-Os-CHfi'p-cELE,* A (Med.) A rupture of the In- 
testines, when they descend into the scrotum. Crahb. 
tER-TkR-PXR'LARCE, A Parley ; conference. iHoyieard. - 
En'TIJR-plEad,* V. A (Law) Jlsh. Bee lRTxan.asD. 
ER-TgB-PLEAD'lPB, A (Law) See iRTaaeLZADEA 
ER'TkR-PRlfE, («n V-Prt*) n. [entreprise, Fr.] An undeA 
taking of importanee or hazard ; an adventure ; an en- 
gageroent ; a design ; an arduous attempt. 

ER'T^R-PRlgE, V. A [i. xirrzaraisao ; pp. aifTxaratsma, 
airraaraisao.] To underUke; to attempt; to essay. Mil- 
ion, 

En'TRR-PRTgs,* V, A To undertake any thing difficult 
Pope. 

ER'TjpAPRly-^R, A A man of enterprise. 
fcR'TER-PBlg-iaci,* A Disposed to undertake enterprises ; 

resolute ; adveaturous ; energetic ; efficient. On. Boo. * 
Er-t^r-tAir'i «. A [mtrri4ntjr, Py [i, xRTaaTAiaxo; pp, 
xaraRTAiaiiro, airraxTaiaao.] To receive and treat hos- 
pitably ; to treat at the table ; to reserve or eherisb in the 
miod ; to converse wtth ; to Mease ; to smuse ; to divert 
ttw-Tf e-tXir', a [entret^. Ft.] EnteitalnmsBt apwuor, 
KR-Tkk-TAlR'BB, A One who enleitainA 
ER-TgB-TAiR'iRe,* A Amusing ; aifordlng sntertainmeiit 
ER^^kR-TAlR'jRC^LT, sd. la an amusiiig maniisr. Ur 
ITortoA 

ER-TkMHR'|Ra-R£M,e A OoiOity of being sntsrtain- 
Ing. Coleridge. 


ER-TkE-TXiR^MgRT, A Act of sfitsrtstfiiiif ; stals of being 

^ ^ ;• treat ; pro- 

eoBveiBBtloa ; am«ss- 


mteitained: hospitable tieatment ; a ftowt'; • tr^ ; pro- 
vision fumished; fAmtart from oob" " 
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nent ; divenion ; recrention : soort ; dramatic perform- 
ance ; the lower comedy ; a (aree* 
fftif-TiSR-Tts'svED, (fin-t^r-tlah'vd) a. Tnterwoven or In- 
termixed with vanottf eolora or aulnstancea. Ouk, 
Bn-TH5-Xs'T|<J,* «. Dtvlttcly' energetic, fimare. [r.] 

L. or «. Enthuaiaatic. IF. JMgooru 

|:n-turAlls V. a. See Irthrau. 
t^N-THRlLL', r. 0. To pierce j to thrill. BaektUU. 
JPn-thr5ne^, V , a. [twmreTfer, old Pr.] [i. iktheorxd ; »p. 
ctfT^aoNiRo, XNTHaomtD.l To place on a throne j to In- 
vent with aovereign authority. 

Bn-THRSne'mjPRT,* n. Act of enthroning. Ec. Rev. [r.] 
5N-THR6-pri-zi'Ti<?N,* a. The act of enthroning. QoU- 
ridge. [H.] 

tEN-THR6'NlZE, «. «. To enthrone. Daviea. 
t^N-TirtJN'DZR, t>. n. To thunder. Mtrror for Mag. 
IlgN-TllO'^l-X^M, [?n4ha'z9-aam, P. J. Jo. K. Sm.f 90- 
thd'xh9*asuD, W. F.; ^n-thfi^xyazm, S.] n. [i>'9ov(na~ 
Vfi6<;.] A heat or ardor of mind caused by a belief of pri- 
vate revelation ; fuiaticism ; heat of imagination ; eleva- 
tion of fan(ty ; ardent zeal ; sanguine temperament. 
jlPN-TiiC'^l-XsT, n. One who Is possessed of enthusiasm, 
ardent zeal, elevated fancy, or credulity j a zealot , a vis- 
ionary J a fhnatic. 

IIENtTHU-^J-Xs'tjc, ) a, [ivdovo/aorix^f.] Heated by 
(iPn-thO-^i-Xs'ti-c^L, \ enthusiasm , warm , vehement j 
zealous : ardent ; elevated in fancy ; visionary ; fanaticaL 

1 t|;R-TH0-9l-X8'T|c, a. An enthusiast Sir T. Herbert. 
PN-TH0-9j-X8'T|-o^t-LV,'''«d. With enthusiasm. V. Knoz. 
:n'THV-m£m, «. rivOiftvf/tt.] (Logic) An imperfect syllo- 

S ism, or a syllogism of which one of the premises is un- 
erstood. 

ftN-THV-M?-MXT' J-CAL, o. Relating to an enthymem. Todd. 
]^N-t!ce', V. a. [efttieer, old Fr.] [t. brticxo ; m. zrrTiciNa, 
krtickd.] To allure to ill ; to attract ; to draw by blan- 
dishments cr hopes ; to decoy ; to tempt , to seduce. 
]^n-t1cE'M]|PNT, n. The act of enticing ; means of enticing ; 

blandishment ; allurement 
En-tI^'^r, n. One who entices or allures to ill. 
EN-Ti^'fRG, n. The act of alluring to evil. South. 
En-t1<5'|N»,* a. Alluring ; attracting ; attractive. 
EN-Tli^'lNO-LY, ad. In an enticing or alluiing manner. 
jpN-TiER'TV, (cn-tir't?) n. [enttireU^ old Fr.J The whole. 
Bacon. See EftTiaxTr. 

|5n-t1re', «. [entieTf Pr.] Wliole; undivided; unbroken; 
complete ; perfect , integral ; total ; full ; sincere ; hearty , 
firm ; unmingled , honest 
En-tTre'lv, ad. In the whole ; completely ; Ailly. 
EN-TTRE'Nfsa, a. Totality; completeness; Ailness. 
|lN-TiRE'Ty, a. Completeness ; totality; the whole ; entire- 
ness. BlaekHone. [R.] 

En'tj-ta-TIve, o. Considered by itself; abstract. JS«w. 
En'TNTA-tTve-LV, ad. In an entitative manner. Chambers. 
^IV-TI'TLE, (9n-tl'tl) c. c, [laWtt/er, Fr.1 [i, kktitlbd , jrp. 
KariTLiwo, ENTITLED.] To gTECc OT oignify with a title ; 
to give a title or right to ; to superscribe or prefix as a ti- 
tle ; to name ; to designate ; to denominate ; to style. 
£n'T|-TV, h. [entitaa^ low L.] Something which realty is ; 
a real t^ing, as opposed to nonentity } a particular species 
of being. 

JpN~Toli.\ V . a. To insnare ) to take with toils or nets. 
Bacon. [R.] 

Bn-tq-mA'TOG'ra-PBTV,* a. fivrou'ju and ypd(h< 0 .'\ A dis- 
course or treatise on the habits of insects. Maunder. 
I^N-T6MB',(9n4dm')ti.a. fentoiaisr, old Fr.] [t. entombed ; 
pp. BNroMBiNo, ENTOMBED.] To {Hit iiito 8 tomb , to buiy. 

f N-T6MB'M¥NT, (^n-tdm'ment) n. Burial. Barroto. 
n-t 6 m'q-lTne,» n. (Chem.) A substance or principle con- 
tained in the integuments of Insects. RogeU 
£N-TdM'p-LiT£,* a. (Mtn.) A petrifaction of an insect. 
Hamilton. 

BN-TQ-Mp-Ld^'l-CALi* a. Relating to entomology. Fo. Qtu 
Rev. 

EN-TQ-M6L'p-<?r8T,* n. .One versed in entomology. Phd. 
Mag. 

En-T9-m6l'<>-<?V» »• Hvropot> and Xrfj of.] The science of 
insects ; that part or zodlogy, or natural history, w hich 
treats of insects. 

En-tq-mp-stom'a-ta,* n.pL a family of univalve shells, 
nearly the same as the biiccinum. P. Cyc. 
En-tq-m 68 'TRA-cXn,* n. [fsropof and HerpoKov.] (ZooL) 
A crustacean having a thin shell. Brande. 
t^lN-Tbu-Tl-LX'TI^iN, a. [satorttfieiaeat, Fr.] A turning into 
a circle. Donne. 

fl^N-TRAiL', V, 0. [faeroiciors, It.] To interweave ; to di- 
versity. Spenser. 

BN'TRAiLg, (Cn'tiilz) a. pL The intestines; the inward 
parts ; the bowels ; the internal parts. 

IPn-TRXm'mvl, V. a. To catch; to entangle; to ensnare. 
HadtetL 

BR-!ntXM'Kl|?l.LBl>, (9n-«rim'm9ld)o. [fCuiled ;] ensnared. 
ftN'TR.ANOE, a. Act of entering *, passage for entering ; in- 
grew ; entity ; avenue ; initiation ; commencement ; be- 
ginning. 


^iv-TRjkKCE', (9n-tflns0 «. a. [i. ENTaAiiqaD, pp. an 
TEANciNo, BNTRAiroaD.j To put tnto R tnRoe} to put hOo 
an ecstasy ; to endiant 

f N-TRXNCE'Mg!fT,a a. Act of entrancing. Otway, 
if-TaXpVv> a* ientraper, old Fr.] [t, aaTRAPEBo ; jip. an* 
TEAppiaa. BNTRAPPBD.J To enenato ; to catch In a trap; 
to entangle ; to pendex ; to embarran* 

f ir-TRfiAFVRSi V. See laTaaAiusx. 

N-TRfiAT', e. a, [trotfer, Pr J [i. aRrmaATso ; w. br- 
TBBATiNo, ER rojEATEo.] To petluon ; to sollcit ; to impor- 
tune ; to beg , to crave ; to beseech ; to supplicate ; to im- 
plore. [fTo entertain. SAak, To receive, speneer.] 
jpN-TRfiAT^, V. a, [jTo treat ; to discourse. E^kewOL] Tn 
moke a petition. Shak, 
tEw TRf at', a. Entreaty. 

|lN-Ta£AT'A-Bl.B, o. That may be entreated. HuloeL [R.] 
tEN-TR2AT'ARCE, n. Petition ; entreaty. Fairfax* 
En-tr£at'be, a. One who entreats. Ftdke. 

En Tr£at'|ve, a. Treating ; pleading. Brewer. 
En-Te£at'mbnt,* n. Eutreaty; discourse. Shak, 
|In-tr£a'tv, a. Petition ; prayer ; solicitation; request. 
EJV*rJtss,* (ang-tra') a. [Pr.] (Law) Entrance ; an eutiy. 
Crabb. 

ENTRBMBTSf Otng'tr^-mX') a. pi. [Pr.] Dainties, mr small 
dishes ; side-dishes. 

En-tr£nch',* V. n. See Intrerck. 

ENTRBPdTy (ang'tr9-p6') a. [Fr.] A magazine; a ware- 
house for depositing goods. 

Entresol^ (Xng'tr^i^l') a. [Pr.] A floor between other 
floors. P. Cye, 

tgR-TRlcK', V. a. To deceive ; to trick. Chaucer. 
En'trje^,* a. pi. (Mus.) The acts of operas, builettas, hx* 
Crabb. 

En'trq-ehTtr,* a. (JIfta.) A petrified jointed fossfl. 
Crabb. 

fiN'TRY,a. The passage by which one enters a house ; en- 
trance ; ingress , the act of registering or setting down ia 
writing. — (Law) The act of taking rightfiil possession of 
lands or tenements. 

jgN-TONB', V. a. [entoneTf Fr.] To tune; to chant 
Chaucer. 

En-twIne', V. a. To twist together. See Irtwire. 
£N-TWiNE'MgNT, a. Act of entwining HackeU. [R.] 
Jn-twIst', V, a. To wreath round ; to twist Shak. 
t^R0'Bj-LXTE, V. a. To clear from clouds, Badey, 
t^Nfi'cLg-XTE, V. a. [raudfec, L.] To solve ; to clear. Badey. 

f -NO-CL^-X'TrpN, a. A clearing; explanation. Cotgrave. 
-nO'm?E-Xte, V. a. [enumero. L.J [i. enumerated , pp. 

ENVMERATINO, ENUMERATED.] To COUDt , tO numbeT } tO 

reckon up singly. 

|^rC-M];:r-X'tiqn, a. Act of enumerating ; a numbering. 
E-rC'm^r-A-tIve, a. Counting over. Bp. Taylor. 
E-nOn'c|-a-ble,* a. That may be enunciated. Coleridge. 
$-NdN'ci-ATE, (e-n&n'sh^-at) V. a. [eaunoa, L.] [i. enun- 
ciated; pp. BNUNci\TiNG, ENUNCIATED.] To declare , to 
proclaim; to relate, to express to announce. 
gi-NdM-ci-A'TlQN, (9-n&n-8b94i'shvn) a. Act of enunciat 
ing declaration ; expression ; manner of utterance. 
jp-wdN'ci-.^-TlVE, (9-nan'sh9-9-tXv) a. Declarative , expres- 
sive. 

E-nOn'ci-a-tTve-ly, f9-n5n'sh9-|t-tlv-l9) ad. Declaratively. 
jg-NON'ci-A-Tp-ay,* (9-niln'8b5-g-t9-r9) a. Giving utter- 
ance. Smart. 

{:-NORE',v.a. (Law) To become established , to be in force. 
Whuhaw. See Inure. 

t^N-vXs's^L, V, a. To make a slave of. More. 
Er-vXult',* V. a. To encl(«e in a vault; to inter. Swifi. 
EN-vf 1'Gi.E, V. a. See Inteiols. 

^N-vIBl'QP, V. a. [enveloppeTf Pr.] [u enveloped ; pp. en- 
veloping, ENVELOPED.] To covct with a wrapper; to in- 
wrap ; to cover ; to hidij ; to aurround : to line. 
^n-vel'qp.* n. (enveloppe or envelope, Fr.] A wrapper ; a 
covering ror a letter, parcel. Ac. ; an envelope. Barclay^ 
Webster. The English rorro of this word is less sanc- 
tioned by authorities tban might be wished- See Enve- 
lope. 

ZiV-r^-£dpjB', (ilng-v9-l5p') [5n-v^Wp, & W.J.t «n'v9-10p, 
P. ; Iln-V9-I0p', F, Jti 6ng-v9-15p% ; ^n-vfil'yp, JC Wb. 

jSshJBarclay, Dyehe^Marm ; Sn-v^-Wp', J* ; 8ngv'l5p, »n.l 
a. [W.] A wrapper ; an outward case. — (Fort.) A mmna 
of earth raised to cover some weak part, Most of the 
English lexicographers and ortho^pists both spell and pr^ 
nounce the verb envelop^ and the noun enveSopOt In a dif- 
ferent manner , the latter being regarded as a mere French 
word. There are, however, a rew exceptions ; and Walk- 
er, though be authorizes »n-v9-Wp'» remarks that « it ought 
to be pronounced like the verb envelop.^'* 
5N-v£ii'QP-MltNT, a. Act of enveloping , a wrapping ; per- 
plexity ; entanglement Search, 

EN-VUn'QM, «. 0. [i. ENVENOMED ; pp. BNVBROMIRO, EN- 
VENOMED.] To taint with poison; to poison; to make 
odious; to enrage, to exasperate. 
liN-vftw'QMBD,* (9ii-v<n'vmd) p. a. Filled with venom; 
malignant 
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f f n-Vtft'XBU., «. a. To dye red. MiUon, 

a. That may be envied ; exciting envy ; »uch 
at to excite envy ; very desirable. 

ad. In an enviable manner. BuekingkMm. 
8k'vi-¥B, n. One who envies. 

Sn'vj-oOs, a. Infected with envy ; malicious j pained by 
the excellence or happiness of another ; Jealous. 
fiFf^vi-oOs-Ly, ad. In an envious manner; with envy. 
8N'y|-^tya-N£as,* n. State if being envious. SeetL i 

JgN-VI'RQN, e. a. [nteiroHner, Fr.] [i. naviRoaxo j fip. »«- i 
TiRosiRo, snvikorbd.] To suiTOund ; to eiicompaM ; to 
enclose ; to encircle ; to embrace ; to besiege ; to nem in ; 
to invest. 

f N-vi'RQN-MfiNT,* lu State of being environed. JToUaad. 
N-vl'R<)N 9 , or BN'Vl-RdN?, [ 5 n-v^r 6 nx', 8 .J. JE.; Bn-v^- 
rOnz' or fm-vl'rynz, W . ; ^n-vl'rynz, P. Wb. f hn'vA-ranz, 
F. , Sn'v^-rQnz or pn-vf'runz, Jo. ; Sn'v^-rBnz, Sm. t Bng- 
V 9 -rdnz' or^n-vl'runz, K.] n. ylL [Mvirons, Fr.] The places 
that surround or lie near a town or other place or spot ; 
places near ; neighborhood. 

JEn-v6l,'vme,* V. a. To form Into a volume. Month. Rev. 
ftii'vd It. [envof^f Fr.] A public minister sent fW>m one 
government or power to another on a special mission, and 
BO differing h-om an ambassador ; a public minister or sec- 
ond rank i a messenger. [tFormerly a kind of postscript. 
IFortoa.] 

ftN'v5t-8HlP, n. The office of an envoy. Coventry. 
fcn'VY, e. a. [eiieier, Fr.l [u ervixd , pp. sicvtiro, br- 
TiBD.] To hate or dislike another for excellence, happi- 
ness, or success ; to grieve at the prosperity or excellence 
of another ; to grudge, " The ancient pronunciation { 
of this word was with the accent on the last syllable, and | 
the « sounded as in ms, as the Scotch pronounce it at 
this day.** IFalker. i 

fSli'y Y, V. n. To feel envy. Bp. Tavlor. 

KN'y Y) n. Pain, vexation, or hatreu felt at the sight of the 
excellence, happiness, or prosperity of others; rivalry; 
malice, malignity. 

Bn'vy-InG) a. Ill-wiU; malice. Oalatiansv. 
tiPN-WAi.'L.dwBD, (^n-wBFlBd) p. a. Wallowing. Spenaer. 
^n-wu££l', V. a. To encircle. Shak. Bee Irwuebx.. 
fjpN-wi'DEN, (^n-wl'dn) v. a. To make wider. CockeroTti, 
jgN-woM'AN,* (?n-wum'»n) v. a. To endow with the qual- 
ities of woman. DanuL 

8n-w6mb% r^n-wdm') e. a. To make pregnant Spenser. To 
bury ; to hide, as in a womb. Donne. [R.] 

En-WrAP', V, a. To wrap up. See Irwrap. 

En WRJlP^MJ?NT, (en-rap'm^nt) «. A wrapper. Skud^ord. 
|n-wr£avu^* V. a. See Irwreath. 

En-wrou 6HT%* (^n-riwtO v. a. See Irwrouoht. 
B'P-c£n£,* o. [fiof and eaiv)t.] (OeoL) Relating to the 
first of the three or four subdivisions into which the ter- 
tmry period of the earth is divided by geologists. L^eU. i 
(-d^Li-ABT, a. Relating to yGolia or Akilus , played by the j 
wind. — The Eoluin harp, an instrument, (so ^led from 
iEolus, the heathen deity of the winds,) which is played I 
^ the action of the wind. 

r oL'ic,* R. The Ekiiic dialect, verse, or music. Smart 
6L'tCf a. Relating to iEolia, or the Greek dialect of i£o- 
iia. 

$-dL^|-FlLE, n. fJSolau and ptZa.] A hollow ball of metal, 
with a long pipe, used to show the elastic power of 
steam. 

n. laidfs.] A virtue, attribute in’ perfection existing 
throughout etemltv, m Che metaidiyslcs of Plato. Cnd- 
worth. — Written also «or. 

S^pXct, n. [Ivaerds.] (Ckron.) The difference In length 
between solar and lunar time ; the excess of the solar 
month above the lunar synodiced month, and of the solar 
year above the lunar year of twelve synodical months. 
1 p'A-€i6n,* n. A truckle in a crane or such like engine. 
Crabh. 

afSf* n. [Gr.] (Rhet.) A figure by which 
the word w liich begins a sentence is repeated at the end 
of it. Brande. 

Rp^AR£;ii.* n. The governor of a Grecian province. Ash. 
E-pAules* ft. (Fort) The shoulder of a bastion. Brande. j 
f-pAULE'MJ^NT, R. [Fr.] (Fort.) A sidewcRTk hastily raised 
to cover cannon or men : — a demi-bastion. 

1p'Av-l£t, r. [^pauleoe, Fr.] (MiL) An luiiament for the 
shoulder worn by military and naval officers , a shoulder- 
knot. Burks. 

Kp'Au-x.£t-tyd,* a. FWnisbed with epaulets. AT. A Rev. 
Rp-R-NkT^fc, 0. [Inatnijneos.] Laudatory; panegyricaL 
Pkdlms. 

f-Pkir'THt^-sla, n.i pi. E-pSK^TBf-aJSg. UmyOeoif.] 
{^Gram.) The insertion of a lettei or svIlaDle in the 
middle of a word, as in the l4itln rettuut for retvht. 
Rfmb&ne^* (£-p4m') R. fFr.] An oroamentaJ stand, with 
a large dish, for the centre of a table. Smart 

afSf* n, {Rket) A foil exi^aiuiUon or inter- 
pretation. Aeh. 

ftp-ftx^i|;-9tT'|-c4L,* 0. Explanatory; latwpretiiig. Ec. 
Rm. 


fi'PHA, R. THeb.} A Hebrew dry measure containing three 
pecks and three pints. 

B-PA 6jit B-itht n. [bpffunpa.) (Afsd.) A fever which 
continues a day. — An insect that lives only one 
day J an ephemeran. See Ephrubsar, and Epkemeror. 
j5-PH£M'¥-RAi*j [9-f5m'9-rAl, IT. P. J. EL F. Jo. K. Sm.i 
^f^'me-^l, S.J a. Relating to an ephemera or ephemeran , 
mumai , beginning and ending in a day > short-lived. 
^PUkM'Jp-RAN,* R. A neopterouB insect , a day-fiy. Brande. 
E-PU&M'^-Rtc, 0. Ephemeral., [k.] 

$-PB£m'^-RTS, r. \lpr,p£p(s>] pl* £PH-E-MfiR'l-D£^ A 
Jourual , a diary , an BStronomical almanac , a table which 
assigns the place of a planet for a number of successive 
days: — a term applied to poriudicai literature, reviews, 
magazines, &,c. 

8-pubm'9-<r1st, n. One who consults the planets; one 
who keeps a Journal ; a Journalist. 

]$-pufiai']fj!-R6Ny r. ; pL g-PH£M'J^-RA* An insect or worm 
that lives but a day , an ephemeran. Derhun. 
&PU£M'R-ROds, a. Ephemeral. RurAe. IR.] 

|i-pu£'i^lAN, (9-re'zh?n) n. A native of Ephesus. [A disso 
lute person. fiAoL] 

fiPH-i-AJL'Tfi^, n.U^id\TTi(.] {Med.) The nightmare. Brand. 
Eph'qo, [CroQ, S. P. J. EL F. Jo. K. Sm . , or G'f9d, 
>r.l ft. [Heb.J A sort of girdle or ornament worn by the 
Hebrew priests. 

Eph' 0R>* f*. A Spartan magistrate. Mttford. See Ephorus. 
Epu'OR-XLtTY,*!!. The office or terra of an ephor. Mdford. 
BPH'Q-RtSf* n. [f(/»opos.] pi. &PJtQ-Rl. rii.] The ephori 
were five magistrates of Sparta appointed to balance and 
check the regal power. Cr^b. 
fip'ic, a. [fjTOi.] Narrative ; spoken or delivered in a narra- 
tive form, not represented aramatically. 

Rp'ic, R. A narrative poem, of elevated character, describ- 
ing generally the exploits of heroes, as the Iliad. 
Ep-I-cAr'I-dan,* n. An equal-footed crustacean. Brande. 
Ep'j-cXrp,* n. {Bot) The external layer of the pericarp. 
P. Cue. 

®p-|-c£de', r. [iiriKfiStos.] A funeral discourse or song. 
Donne. [R.] 

fip-)-c£'D|-AL,* a. Ele^ac ; epicedian. £c. Reo. 
Ep-)-c£'D|-^n, a. Elegiac ; mournful. Cockeram. 
£p-/~OE’Df-&Mt n. [L.] An elegy ; a funeral song or poem. 
Sandps. 

Ep^I-cene, a. [epiccmus, L.] Common ; of both kinds: ap- 
plied to Latin nouns which, though masculine or fonii- 
nine in form, may be applied to either gender. 
Ep-|-c¥-bA&'tic,* r. (Med.) A medicine to soften sharp 
humors. Crabb. 

£p-|C-T£'Tli^N,* a. Relating to Epictetus. Smart. 
Ep'J-cOre, h. [epKureiUf ll] A man given to luxury; a 
luxurious eater , a voluptuary , a sensualist. 

Ep-I-c v-Rf'^w, f«p-^kv-r3'»n, S. IV. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm . ; 
6p-^kQ'r9-Vn, Wb.] n. A follower of Epicurus, one who 
is devoted to jrfeasure. 

Ep-I-cv-r£'AN, a. Pertaining to Epicurus, a Greek philos- 
opher, who considered pleasure as the chief good : de- 
voted to pleasure , luxurious. 

Ep-j-cv-RE'AN- 1?M,* ]6p-^-kv-r6'?m-lzm, K.R.Ath\ Cp- 
^kil'r^-^n-Izm, Stn. wb.] n. The doctrine of Epicurus, 
or attachment to it. Bohngbroke. 

Ep'i-cv-RI^m, f«p'9-ku-rl2m) n. Devotion to the luxuru*R 
or the table ; luxurious living ; luxury ; sensual pleusur j. 
fip'l-cy-RiZE. V. n. To devour like an epicure ; to feast , to 
profess the aoctnne of Epicurus. Cudworth. 
fip'l-cf-CLE, («p'9-sl-kl) b. [^irl and icvaAo^.] A circle hav- 
ing its centre on the circumference of another circle , a 
circle within another circle , a small orbit carried round 
a larger one. 

Ep-I-cy'cloId, n. A curve line which Is generated by the 
revolution of a point in the circumference of a circle which 
rolls on the circumference of another circle either inter- 
nally or extenially. 

Ep-i-CY-CLtil'D^L,* a. Relating to or resembling an epicy- 
cloid. Francis. 

Ep-|-d£m'|C,* n. A disease which attacks many persons at 
the same time. Burke. 

Ep-i-dEm'ic, I a. [^irl and Sfipoi.] That falls at once 
Ep-i-dEu'i-CA^, I upon great numbers of pe^ie. as a dis- 
ease or pestilence ; generally prevailing ; afiecting great 
numbers ; general. [BopI/:. 

Ep-|-D£M'|-Ci^L-LY,* ad. In the manner of an epidemic. 
Ep-i-DtM'l-c^L-irfisa,* n. State of being epidemicaL Ash. 
tP'f-DEx-Yf* n. A disease which attacks several persons at 
the same time ) an epidemic disease. XhtngUson. 
Ep-i-DkB^aii^L,* a. Relating to the skin or bark. Maunder. 
Ep-i-dEr^M^-oOs,* o. Same as epidermic. Dungluon. 
Ep-)-d£r'M|0,* > a. Relating to the epidermis, skin, or 

Ep-P-dEr^MI-C^L,* j hark. Zhingliaon. 
tP-hDitB'MlB, n. [irrtSe,ipi(.] pU £p-|-DER^M|-p£f. The 
cuticle or scarf-skin of a man’s body , the bark at exterior 
I coating of a plant. 

Ep-|-dYq'T{ 0,* I a. Displaying; showing 

I ftp-l-Dlo^T|-o>.L,^ \ forth. F. Knox. 
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n. {Mil.) A mineral which occurs ciystalllzed, It 
ninHsive, und (^nu ar, and is often found In green pris- ‘ 
matic crystals. Bratds. 

n* (Bot.) A genus of plants. — Enigma rt^teiUf 
or creeping epigma, an evergreen plant with a fragrant 
flower , the trailing arbutus. -Ed. Ency, 

Bp-l[-9iB'ovs,*a. {Bot.) Growing close to the earth. Brande, 
EP-l-«lXs'TRio, a. [inri and yaorfjp.j (AnaL) Noting the 
part situated over or near the abdomen. 
S!P-j-^s'TRp-cjELE,* n. [^TTc, yacTTfJp, and (Med) 

A hernia of the stomach. Dunglison. 

Ep'l-pJENE,* a. (Oryetallography) Noting a form not natu- 
ral to a substance. //dmSton. 

Bp-f-fi&'VMf n. [L. j in-f anu yff. Gr.] Same as Derives. 
Ep-I-ol6t'T|C,* a. Relating to the epiglottis, ihinglvton. 
Jtr-f-GL6T' Tfs^ n. (Anat.) The fiftn carti- 

lage of the larynx, which covers the aperture of the wind- 
^ pipe- i 

EP f-ORXM, n. fqn’^Tnma, L.] [fAn inscription.] A point- 
ed couplet or stanza } a short poem ending in a point or 
turn of wit. 

Ep-I-QR-^m-mXt'ic, j a. Dealing in epigrams ; partak- 
Ep-j-GRXM-MXT'j-c.jiL, ) Ing of epigrams , pointed. 
fip-|-9RXM'MA.-TtsT, n. A writer of or dealer in epigrams. 
ep-j-grXm'MA-tIze,* V. a. To represent or express hy op- 
iums. Ed. Rev. [statue, &c. 

Ep^-GrXpH, n. HrriYpaipfi.] An inscription on a building, 
ftp-j-GEXjPHijcs,*n. pZ. The science of inscriptions. Month. 
Rev. [ry. P. Cyc. 

f -pT9'y-NOt)8,* a. (Bot.) Growing upon the top of the ova- 
p'l-Lftp-sy, n. [iiriXr)4iiS‘} (Med.) The falling sickness ; 
a disease of the brain which causes persons affected with 
It to fail down suddenly, with a loss of sensation. 
Ep-|-Ltp'Tjc, 0 . Diseased with an epilepsy , convulsed. 
fip-i-LfiP'Tjc,* «. One afflicted with epilepsy. Farmer. 
fip-j LfiP'Ti-cXL, a. Convulsed , epileptic. 

F;p-i-L£p'Tic8,* n. pi, (Med.) Medicines for epilepsy. Crabb. 
Ep-i-Ld9'l-C^L,*a. Relating to or like an epilogue. Qu. Rev. 

n. [imXo> iff/i<5f.] Computation; enumera- 
tion. wegory. 

P-PlL-p-pts'Tic, a. Having the nature of an epilogue. 
IVarton. 

^l-plL'p-ijilZE, V. n. Sc a. To speak an epilogue , to con- 
clude ; — to add in the manner of an epilogue. 
Ep'|-l 5GUE, (6p'9-15g) n. [^TTiX'jyef.] A poem or speech 
addressed to the spectators at the end of a play. 
ftp'i-L9-flUl§E, (Sp' 9 -l 9 -|Iz) v.n. Sc a. Mdton. Bee Epilo- 

OIZK. 

Ep-f-Mfi'LAS/ n. (Afin.) A white precious stone, having a 
blackish color over it. Crabb. 

Bp-}-n1"c|-pn, (€p-^ nlsh'9-yn) n. {inwitciov.'] A song of 
triumph. T. Warton. 

fip-J-Nfc'T/a, n. [imvvxrti.] pi £p-T-Nl?c'Tl-Df §. (Med.) 

A sore at the corner of the eye. fVisetnan. 
^-plp-E-DfiM'E-TRy,* n. The measurement of figures that 
stand upon Uie same base. Maunder. 

^;-P<PH'A-^y. (^-pTr^i-n?) n. [^n-(0dp£(a.] A festival cele- 
brated on the 12th day after Christmas, in commemor.a- 
tum of the manifestation of Christ by the star which 
guided the Magi to Bethlehem. 

£p-}-phq-n£'M^, n. [iiTi<p(ovT)iia.] (Rhet.) An exclamation; 

n smart sentence at the close of a speech. 
j^-PlPlrip-RA, (^-plfo-r?) n. [dirK^opd.] (Med.) An impetu- 
ous flux of the humors. — (kheu) Vehement declamation ; 
an emphatic repetition. 

Rp-I-PHVI.-LQ-spteR'MOVa,a. [fyom dirf, 0uAA«p, and evep- 
ua.] (BoL) Having Uie seeds on or at tiie back of the 
leaves, os ferns. 

tPi-PHfh'Loys,* a. [M and (pvXXoy.J (Boi) Growing 
upon a leaf. Brande. 

JJ-PiPH'y-Sls, (9-pir?-sl8) n. [dirf^ianj.] (Med.) A sort of 
articulation of the bones by accretion , the part added by 
accretion. 

Ep'|-ph?te,* n. (Bot) A plant found growing upon other 
vegetables or trees, adhering to their bark. P. Cyc. 
£p-f-PL£xfis^* n. fdTTinXiifis.] (Rhet.) A figure used when 
an elegant kind or upbraiding is employed to convince. 
Crabb. 

]^PlF'L9-cfi, R. fdTriirXoirii.] (iiXet.) A gradual rising of one 
clause of a sentence out of another. 
ll-pfp'i.Q-cfiLE,* n. [iirfirXMOP and (rijXi?.] (Med.) The her- 
nia of the omentum. Brande, 

|p-pf8'C9-PX-0V> R. lepieeopatue.L.) Church government by 
bishoiM , the s^vemment of the church bv three distinct 
orders of minrsters, — bishops, priests, and deacons. 
^Pla'cQ-P^iL, a. (efnseepttSy L.J Belonging to episcopacy; 

belonging to a bishop ; vested in a bishop ; eniscopalian. 
&pTs-C0*PA'tif-4iN, ru One who adheres to episcopacy. 
$-PY8 -cp-pA^L1-^N,*' a. Relating to episcopacy ; episcopal. 
Fez. 

B>PTs-op-pA^L|-.^R>l8lff»* f*. Episcopacy. iSe. Rev. 
t-Pta'cQ-P4iT<-]^'y, In an episcopal manner. Burnet 
fK-Pls'Op'PAlfT,* A. A bishop. Muton. 

^i^s'oQ'PATS, n. The oflice of a bishop ; a bishopric. 


t?!-PYa'c 9 -PATE,* v.n. To be made, or to act os, a bishop 
fVycherly, 

B-pIs'cp-py, n. [lirttrxoir^.'] Survey; search. MUUm. [r.) 
Ep'j-fidDE, n. [inciadSioy.] An incidental narrative, or di- 
gression in a poem, separable from the main subj^t, yet 
rising naturally from it 

Ep-}-80'U|-ai.,^ a. Relating to episode ; episodical. Dr. Mott 
£p-j- 86 D'ic, I a. Contained in an episode ; pertaining 
Ep-}-fi 6 D'|-c-jLL, I to an episode. 

By way of episode. Bp. Hurd. 
fip-J- 8 pX 8 'T 4 C, o. (iirl and orirdci).] Drawing ; blistering. 
Arbuthvot 

&p-{-spXs'T}cs,* a. pi (Med.) Medicines to draw blisters. 
Crabb, 

fip';-spfiRM,* n. and oirtppa.] (Bot) The integuments 
of a seed. Brande. 

Ep-Is-tXx'is,* n. [tiriord^civ.] (Med.) A bleeding at the 
nose Brande, 

fip-}3-Tii6T'Q-N68,* n. nntaOev and rffi w.] spasmodic 
affectiun by wiiicli the body is bent forwards. Brande. 
fip-}- 8 TiL'BiTE,* w. (Jlftn.) A Crystallized mineral. Dana. 
Jg-Pis'TLE, fe-pts'sl; n. [iirioToXfi.] A letter, a writing 
sent , an audress sent by an apostle to bis Christian bretli- 
ren. 

tfl-Pls'TLER, (^-plsM^r) n. A writer of letters. Bp. Hall 
Formerly the priest who read the epistle at the commu- 
nion table. * 

Jgl-Pi 8 ^Tp-LA-RV, a. Relating to letters ; suitable to letters ; 
havirtg the form of letters , transacted by letters. 

f -Pia'TQ-LfiT,* n. A short epistle or letter C. Lamb. 
p-J8-t6l'|-cal, a. Having the form of an epistle. Bentley. 

t -PJfa'Tp-LiZE, 0 . n. To writ© letters. Hotoell. [R.] 
-pIs-tq-lq-grXph'jc,* a. Belonging to epistolary writ- 
ing. SharjiC. 

jg-Pis'TRQ-PH?, n, [tTTiorpoipfi.] (Rhet) A figure which con- 
cludes each member of a sentence with the same word or 
piirase. 

Ep'|-st?le, n. [^TTJcrTiJXioi'.] (Arch.) A mass of stone, Ac., 
laid upon the capital of a pillar ; an architrave. 
fip'j-TXPH, (Sp'^-taf ) 71. [imrdd>toi’.] An inscription on a 
tomb or monument in honor of a person deceased. 
£p-j-ta'ph|'AN, a. Pertaining to nn epitaph. Milton. 
Sp-I-tAph'ic,* a. Relating to or resembling an epitaph. J, 
Taylor, 

£p'}-tXph-J9T,* n. A writer of epitaphs. Fo. Qw. Rev. 
(i-PiT'A-siSj a- [cTTirit CO.] (Rhet.) An address to the poff- 

SIOIH. 

Ep-I-THA-LA'MI-Hm, ?». [£n’<$uX5//io»', Gr. , epithalamium^ 
L.] A uuntial song, a congratulatory poem on a marriage. 
£p-|-thXl'a-mv, n. A nuptial song. Chudleigh. [r.] 
£p'}-th£m, n. [cnidepa.] (Med.) A lotion externally ap- 
plied, Browne. 

£p'|-TlifiT, 71. [iirWcrot'.] An adjective denoting any qual- 
ity, good or bad , a title , a term expressing an attribute 
or quality. 

fip'l-THfiT, V. a. To entitle ; to describe. Wotton. [R.] 
£p-i-TitfiT'}C,* a. Containing epithets. Lloyd. 
e-pYtjP n. [Gr.] Epithet. Shak. See Epithst. 

ffiP'l-THlTE,* 71. A lazy vagrant. Mason. 
£p- 1 -thv-met'|c,^ { a. Relating to lust or animal pos- 

Ep-I-tuv-mCt'i-cal,* \ sion. Smart 

71. [effiropu.] pZ. ?-PlT'Q-M^ 9 . Abridgment; 
a compendium , a compend , a summary ; compendious 
abstract. 

E-p1t'p-mTst, 71. An abridger , an epitomizer. Mdton, 

f-PlT'P-MlZE, V. a. [l. EPITOMIZED ; pp. EPITOMTZinO, 

EPITOMIZED.] To abridge; to reduce; to condense; to 
abstract ^ to contract into a narrow space. 

f -PlT'p-Miz-^:R, Tt. One who epitomizes. Hales. 

p'I-trIte,* a. Noting a kind of Greek rhythm. Beck. 
Ep'I-TRIte,* n. [^TTirpiros.] (Rhet) A Greek foot, con- 
sisting of four syllables, one long and three short. Crabb. 
£-ptT'R<?-Pf:^* n, [inirporij ] (Rhet) A figure used by an 
orator when he grants to an opponent something that he 
may deny, in order to obtain an advantage. Crabb. 
Ep-i-z5'XN>* R- and .1 (Zool) One of the eptioaf 
a class of ]^rasitic animals which infest fishes^ Ac. Brande. 
Ep-l-zp- 6 T'jc,*a.(G'«©Z.)Havinganimal remains annexed. 
Smart 

fip-|-z5'P-TVj* A. A murrain or pestilential disease among 
cattle. Hamilton. 

S PL& Rj~Btis fi'zvfW,* [L.] Oiu of many. The motto of 
the United States. The allusion is to the formation of 
one federal government out of several independent states. 
Ep'PPH, or E'p6ph, [ 6 p' 9 k, S. J. E F. Jo. K.Sm.; «'p 8 k, 
P. Wb.; fip'pk or fi'ppk, fF.l n. [inoxv-] A point of time 
fixed or rendered remarkable by some historical event, 
fVom which dates are subsequently numbered ; era ; pe- 
riod , date. 

fip'p ( 6 pVk 8 ) R- Same as epoch. Prior, 
fip'ODE, [8p'5d, 8. J. E F. Jo, K, 8m. t fip'fld or B'pSd, 
fT. P.j R. [^Tfoddy.] The stanza, ode, or part of an od^ 
which follows the strophe and antistrophe; an additional 
ode. 
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iu Belatinf to or liko ui opod<^. Buck, 

(«p-^^Srv) n. The hiiiory^nctioii, or iUWe 
of an efic poem ; epopee. Hamilton, Bee Eropsx. 

n, riiroT9ittuJ The constructiou, pliui, or mate* 
riftlt of an poem : an epic poem. 

M*p&»y* n, [Or. ; ijmsy L.] A narrative poem, as the Iliad. 
Smart, 

MPMOZrrETTEy* (i’ptS-xiV) n, [Fr.] A machine for prov- 
ing the atrength of gunpowder. Brande, 

a. Noting a species of crystaUtSed purgative salts, 
consisting of sulphate of magnesia, found at Bpsom, in 
England. lAv. 

*• Belonging to a feast. SootL 
IEp-V-lI'TIOIV, n. Banquet ; feast. Browne, 

E-pO'L|S^ n. [isf and o^Au.] (Med.) A tubercle on the 
gums. Brandt, [icament. Wuenum, 

£p.y.l.5T')C, a. [^vovXwriirdf.l (.Ved.) A cicatrizing med- 
fip-V-LdT^lc,* a. Cicatrizing] oealing. Brandt, 

U £-qua-b1i.'|-TY, n. Evenness : uniformity. 

£'qu^.bl»» [«^kwg-bl, S. W, P.J, F, Jo. K, fFh, ,• Sk'wg- 


E-QUAn^gV-LAB, o. Bee EquiAifouLAm. 

K^UVNlM^Tf, n, [tequanmaasy L.] Evenness of mind ; 
a dispositioh or temper not liable to be elated or de- 
pr««sed. [mind. Bp. Oauden. 

t9-Qt;XN'^MO0s, a, [oqaumtaitf, L.] Having evenness of 

E'av^NT,v A. An imaginary circle in the Ptolemaic astron- 
omy. Brandt, 

^-aUA'Tlplv, (^wS^shqn) A. [si^tfre.L.] Act of bringing 
things to an equality ; a reduction of extremes to a mean 
inoportioD. — (JUtron,) The reduction of the apparent 
trme or motion of the sun to the mean or true time. — (Air 
gebrs) The expression of the same quantity or value in 
mdferent terms ; as, 3«. =: 36d. 

il^Ul^TGR, A. [nquatory L.] (AstroA.) A great circle of 
the celestial sphere, of which the plane is perpendicular 
to the axis of the earth’s diurnal motion. It is so called 
because, when the sun is in its plane, the days and nights 
are exactly equal all over the world. It is also called tqn*- 
%oUiaL~^(Clk 0 f.) A great circle of the terrestrial sphere, 
which is every where equally distant from the two poles, 
and divides the earth into northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. 

t|fi^crg.T5^K>4X,* A. (Astron.) An instrument contrived 
for the purpose of directing a telescope upon any celestial 
object, of which the right ascension and declination are 
known, and of keeping the object in view for any length 
of time, notwithstanding the diurnal motion.' B^ndt. 

f«-kwa45'rp'al, SW.P.Ja, K. ; «k-wg. 
td'rp^l, An.] 0. Pertaining to the equator; eonfornied to 
the equator. 


Wb,; dk’we^,P. S«./«k’w9-rter9-kw«r'?, 
J:;} a. feoirM, Fr.j An ofilcer who has the care of horses ; 
a paiia hM^ or stable for borsea. 

£a'UE-my, (Ww^) a. Same as eouerr^. See Eouzaar. 
»quM9y*ici pL (Wwe4»t) [L.] Horsemen 

or knkhtt, an order in the ancient Koman state. P. Cyc. 
^-QVWTtLl-4LSy a, Belongiag to horses or horsemanship ; 

being on horseback ; oppos^ to pedeatrian. 
(|ft^vMir'«xaci>,*(i-kw^knf^fld)«. Having equal angles. 

hlraof-ln'ay-LdJt, n. [wpuu and anpulmey L.J Having 
equal angtos. 

f^MrQvycMtpM 4 l,y a, [efiw# and sms, h,) Having eqoal 
iMi; iMMeiec 


||tC-Qir|-p5R^Mi-TV', A. [wqune andjbriAa, L.] Equal untjfba 
mlty ; uniform equaiity. Browne, 

}}1t-QUi-LXT'¥n.^L, 0. Having all sides equaL 
&^QU|-LXT^gn-^, A. A figure of equal sides. Herbert. 
ii&-QUi-lJ'BAXTB, e* s. [u aquiLiBAATzi} ; pp aquiJuaaxv* 
ina, aquiuBKATSD.] To balance equally. Boyle, 
||&rQU|-i.)-BRX^TiQN, A. Equipoise ; even balance. Brown*, 
I K-QUi-JLlB’RI-oOs, a. Equally poised. QlenviUe, [R.] 

I ft-QUi-LlB^Rf-oOa-LY, ad, in equipoise. Browne, [R.j 


||C'QUf-BLB-Nltas,v A. State of being equable. ScotL 
(l&'QU4-Bl.Y, (8’kwg-bl^) od. In an equable manner. 
£'QU^, (e^kwfj) 0. [mqnahgy L.] Having the same bulk, 
extent, value, degree, rank, or rights ; equable ; even ; 
uniform ; imf^ial ; just ; adequate , propoitionate ; com- 
mensurate : equivalent. 

E'quaj., a. One of the same rank, age, or merit ; equality. 
£’quA1«, «. s. [t. BRUiiUJBO ; sp. aqUA.u.iaa, aqUAZxao.] 
To make equal ; to answer fully ; to be equal to. 
E-QUAL'I-TV, (p-kw«l’<H9) [HtwM’^q, fT. P. J. F. Jo. 
Sm. { 9-kwftl'q-t$, S.Jt Jt.l n. State of being equal ; like- 
ness; eyenness; uniformity. 

£-QUXL-1-z1'T1C>n, A. Act of equaUzing; state of equality. 
Burke, 

M QUXtr-IZB, V, a, [i. Bquxx.izxo; pp. zqUACiziao, zquAi/- 
isxD.] To make even ; to make equal. 
fi^QUXL-LY, sd. In an equal manner ; evenly. 
S'QUM'-nhsa, A. Equality. SAak, 


l^ulL'l-BRlST, A. One that balances equally. Oranger, 
]|fi-QV)-LlB^Rl-TY, A. Equality of weight. CJodfcerwsPfB.] 
|j£-QVi-LlB'R{-OM, a. fL.J pL L. B-quf-LiJi'Rf- 4 ; TBng 
fi-QU)-LlB'R}-0]f9. Equipoise; equality of weight; b«a- 
ance of power or weight ; just poise or balance . — In eyai 
UbnOy [L.] in a state of equipoise or even balance. 
|]E-4lU)-MDt.'T|>pLB,'^ A. Any number or quantity multi 
plied by the same number as another. Brande, 
E-quVn^l, a. Relating to a horse. Todd, 

E'QUlNE,* a. Elquinal ; relating to a horse. Smart, 
iltfi-QU}-N£9^$8-sa-RY« s. [tsyuAsand AMeMonus, L.] Equal 
ly needfhl. Hudikras. 

l|fi-QUl-N6c'TiAL, (S-kw^-nlSk'shsI) [a-kwa-nbk'shgl, S. 
fP. P, J. F. Jo. K. R,; dk-w^-nbk^shgl, Sm,] n, (Aetrov.) 
The great line or circle of the celestial sphere, formed by 
the intersection of the plane of the earth’s equator with 
the sphere of the heavens. It is now commonly called 
the equator. SeeEquAToa. 

|j£-QU}-N&c'Ti^L, 0. Pertaining to the equinoxes, to the 
time of the equinox^ or to the regions under the equinoo 
tiat line. — E^noctuU pointSy the two opposite points of 
the celestial sphere, in which the ecliptic and the equator 
intersect each other, one being in the first point of 
Aries, the other in the first point of Libra. 
{|£-QU|-N6c'TiAi.-l.Y)ad. In the direction of the equinoctial. 
||ft'QU|-N6x, [6'kw9-n6k8. & W. P. J. K. F. Jo. K. R.; dk'w?- 
nSks, Sm ] a. {aqutut ana naz, L.] The intersection of the 
equator and ecliptic; equinoctial point; the precise tune 
in which the sun enters the first point of Aries or Libr.i, 
when tile days and nights are equal. The vernal equinox 
is about the Slat of March ; the autumnal, about the Slst 
of September. — Equinoctial wind. 

|j£-QU}-NO’M$R-ANT, o. [aquiu and numeruty L.] Having 
the same number. Arb%^not. [r.J 
E-QUlP', (^-kwIpO V. a. ^quipery Pr.] [». xquirpzD ; sp. 
cquippfiio, sqtrippzD.] To fit, as a ship for sea; to lur- 
nisb for a horseman , to accoutre , to dress out , to fit ; to 
prepare , to qualify. 

Eq^UI-PX^e, (dk'w^-pgj) a. [iqnipag'ey Fr.] Furniture fora 
horseman, a military man, or a traveller, a carriage , at- 
tendance ; retinue, accoutrements, apparatus, equipment. 


liE-QUI-PEN'Di^N-CY] a. Act of banging in equipoise. South. 
j^ulP'MXBT.n. Act of equipping; state of being equipped; 
accoutrement; equipage. 

|j£'QU|-p5l?E, [e’liW9-polz, S. W.P.JE. F, Jo. K. } 6k'- 
w^pOIz, A. Equality of weight , equilibrium. Qlanr 
ville, 

|!^UI-p6l'l?nce, p-kw^-pXn^ns, S. W. P. J. F. Jo. K . , 
6k-W9-p5ri9nB, Sm. J a. [wqwu and poUentuiy L.] Equaiity 
of force or power. 

U S-QU|-p6l'L¥N-cV] a. Equipollence. Paley. 
£-Qui-p6L'L¥NT, a. ImquipoUetUy L.] Having equal power ; 
equivalent. Bacon. 

I IJft-QU|-p6L'LY«T-Ly, ad. Equivalently. Barrow. 
|£-QU}-PdN'DJ^R-XNCE, i A. Equality of weight , eqnip^use. 
E-aui'PdN'DJfR-XN-CY, ) Bailoy. 

jfi-<lU|-p6N'Dgil-XNT, a, Beiiu; of the same weight. Ray, 
t£-q[D|-p6N'D1|^R-XTE, r. A. Tq weigh equal. fVtUtin^t. 
■;E-qui-p6n'drr-o 08,* O. Ha ' 


H-QVhPOs'DSB-oOBy* a. Having equal weight. Aith. 
{|tfi-QU|-p6N'D}-oOs, 0. Equal on either part. OlanviUe. 

a £-QU}-RXD'|-€Xl«,* A* Equally radical Coloridpe. 
fi-QUf-Rd'TXL,* a. Having equal rotation; having wheels 
of equal size. IV. Eney, 

EQ-Ui-afiT'jc,* (6k'W9-s6t'jk) a. (Chom,) Noting an acid 
obtained from the eqaioetum JUaiatde, P. Cyc, 
Ij^uto'o-lfXKCE,* A. An equal sounding. Smart 
Eq'UJ^X-BLB, (6k'wX4g-bl) o. [bqukable. Fr.] Just; right j 
due to tusttce ; loving Justice ; impartial , fair ; honest ; 
reasonable. 

EQ'Vl-TX-BLB-M&Sfi, A. Justness. Locke, 

Eq'U|-tx-bly, ( 6k'w9-t»-W9) ad. Justly ; impartially. 
EQ'U|-TXll-cy,* (6k'wx-ttn-s9) a. Horsemanship. Sooth, 
Eq'U|-tXht,* ( 6k'w9-ttnt) a. Riding on borsqback. Smart 
i -^(Bol) Having the leaves so arranged that the base of 
each Is inclosed within the apposite base of that which Is 
next below it, as in the iris. P^Qyc, 

EQ-Uj-Tl'Tipif, (dk-we^'shqn) a. [iquitoBony Fr.] Act 
of riding on horseback ; horsemansoip. BooweU, 
EQ'Vpry, {6k'w9-t^) a. [etqukaoy L,] Justice j rectitude : 
right; bonestv; ImfMutiallty. — (Loiei The correction of 
common law in cases in wbicb it is deficient. A court of 
equity is a court of chancery. 


.. . mroomy; iiu;mniBiiiy. — (Aowi me correction or 

[B^wp-^tgnt, a. W. P. J. F.Jeu E. H, t common law In cases in wbkh it is ^fleient. A court of 
ifc-Wfi^tfnt, anj e. [mgiw and diotsno, L.] Being equity is a court of chancery. 

m|an% dWMwt; at toe same distance. B-qulv'A-LEfiOB. In. fsMni«s and ealss. L.1 BouaUlv of 

iEdkOhtaafrgMT-t,rt *d. At the same dUnaiiee. Brown*, {^ulv'f-Ltir-oY, J power or worth. AsJisAd. 
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thirty' A-yiNO*, t». To to equal to. Browne. I ^RftP'Tioif, n A fnatcblng away by Cmm. Qoektram ^ 

iHlulV^-LtifT, 0. Boual In value, excellence, weight, Ee'^-thTsm,* ». [enthiomuo, h.] (Med,) An irritable etala 
force, or power j equal i commeaeurate } of the eaine Im- of the conatitution ; Irritation. l^gUe^ 
port or m^ing. od [L.] llierefore ; oonaeqaently. 

B-QUivU-LjHT, a. A thing of the fame weight or value. tta'epT, a. A autotance like aoft horn behind the paetem 
B-<iulv'A-Lt!fT-LT, od. In an equivalent manner. Skelton, joint of a horse : — a morbid and poisonous excrescence 
E'QUl-vXiva,* a. Having eoual valves. Pennant. in rye or grain : spur of lye. 

^-QUlv'O-CAL. (a-kwIvVkai) [mhoatoi L*] Of doubt- ftta'&pT, v. n, [ergo, L.] To draw conclusions logically. 
All signification ; ambiguous ; having a double sense } un- AGneyt. 

certain ; doubtful. , ^ fta'opT-I^M, n. A conclusion logically deduced. Aroipas. 

tjP-QUlv^p-C^L, n, A word of doubtful meaning. Donnie. A disease in grain j ergoL 

jp-aolv'p-OAJ^Ly, ad. In an equivocal manner j ambigu- (SrVdk) n. nrishl A pecuniary fine. Spenaer. 

ously. .... ... n. [i/jffjc;/.] (Act.) An extensive genus of beau 

E-QU Iv^p-Ci^L-wfisa, n. Ambiguity ; double meaning. tiful flowering plants, embracing the heaths. P, Cye* 

|UioIv'p-cAte, V. n. [«gu*roco, L.] lu kudivocatxd: IJ-rIc'thj-an,* n. Erietbus. Brande. See Ebicthus. 

S 9 . aquivocATiKO, xquitocatmd.] To use words of Jfi-xIc'TMVSy* n. (Zoel.) A genus of long-tailed decapod 

ouble meaning ; to use equivocal expressions ; to quib- crustaceans, inhabiting the tropical ocean. Brande, 
bio , to evade } to prevaricate. fi'RjN, [c'nn or fir'jn, K. ( Sr'in, Eanuhaie.] n. [Irish.] Ire- 

E-autv'p-eXTE, V. a. To render equivocal. Sir O. Buck. land. CampbeU. 

]p-puIv-p-cA'TipN,». [mquwoeatio^lu] Acf of equivocating ; ^S-r/n'oo, (9-rIng'g6) n. [ijp^yyior.] A genus of plants of 
ambiguity of speech ; a quibble. several species ; sea-holly. 

E-quIv'p-cA-tpr, n. One who equivocates. Ea-l-6M'¥-TgR,'*' n. An optical instrument for measuring 

EQ'U|-v6ke, 0 k'w^v 5 k^ [£k^i;^v6k, JT. Sm. ; 8'kw^ the diameter of minute particles. Young. 
v6k, Jd. Wb.] n. [tgutvoguCf Fr.] An ambiguous ex- n. (Sot.) A sedge-Uke plant.- P. pyc. 

pression ; a quibble ; equivocation. g:-RIpa*ig-^.* n. (Zool.) A genus of short-tailed crusta- 

Egtr/roptrif, (i'kp-v 6 k 0 u* [Fi*l See Equivoke. ceans. P. Cyc. 

E-quIv^P-ROUs,"' a. Feeding on norse-flesli. Smart. fE-Rls'Tic, a. Eristical ; controversial. L}fe pf Fhrmn, 

j£R, a syllable in the middle of names of places, comes by t$-Rls^Ti-c4^L, a. [£/?<(.] Controversial ; relating to dis- 
contraction from the Saxon toora, dwellers. Oibaon, — At pules. Bp. Parker. 

the end of a word, it notes the inhabitant of a place ; as, E'rIx,*’ or n. (ZooL) A genus of serpents. P. 

Londoner, Cye. 

fi'RA, n. [<sra, L.] The account of time, or a series of yean, ^rke, (drk) a, [depyd;.] Idle ; laxy ; slothful. Chaucer. 
from any particular date or epoch ; the point of time at ER'm^-l.Tn, n. An ermine. Sid^. Eemine. 

which the reckoni^ begins; an epoch ; a period ; date. Er'mine, (8r'm)n) it. [Aerntme, Fr.] An animal about the 

I^rA^di-Ate, V. n. To shoot like a ray. More. size of a squirrel, resembling the weasel, and valued fbr 

I^-rA-dI-A'tipn, n. Emission of radiance. K. Ckarlee. its fur; the fur of ermine , the emblem, oflice, or dignity 

E-rAd'|-cAte, V. a, [srodieo, L.] ft. ekadioated , pp. of a Judge. 

ERAOtcATiito, BmADicATso.] To puli Up by the root, to Ee'mined, (driinind) o. Clothed with ermine. Pope. 
completely destroy ; to end ; to extirpate; to root out ; to Er^N]^, > From the Saxon cm, cam, a cottage, or place of 
exterminate. Er'PN. ) retirement. Otbson'e Camden. 

^-kXd-1-cA'tipn, It. Act of eradicating; state of being j^RODE^, v. a. [erode. L.] [t. eroded ; yp. erodiivo, bbod- 
eradicated ; destruction. so.] To eat from or away ; to canker or eat away ; to cor- 

&rXd^1-C^-TTve, a. Curing radically ; driving quite away. rode. Bacon. 

E-rAd'i-cvtTve, n. A medicine which cures radically. ffiR'p-GATE, o. a. [erogOy L.] To give. Bp. Patrick. 
g:-RXir n. (BoL) A genus of acanthaceous t&R-p-GA'TipN, n. Act of giving; distribution. &r T.EZyot. 

plants, with showy purple flowers. P. Cyc, j^ROSE^* n. (BoU) Having small sinuses around the mar- 

f ^RXl^ THfSy* n, (BoU) A genus of plants. P. Cyc. gin, as if gnawed. Smaru 

-rAse^ V. a. [{. ebasbd ; pp. BRAiiiro, erased.] To de- {i-KO'^ipN, (^-rS'zh^n) n. [erosto, L.] Act of eroding ; cor- 
stroy ; to exscind ; to rose ; to blot out , to efface ; to ob- rosion. JirbviknoU 

literate ; to cancel ; to expunge , to rub out. j^-KdT'ic,* n. An amorous poem, or one treating of love. 

E-rAse'MENT, a. Act of erasing; erasure; destruction. Smart. 

E-RA'8ipN,* (^rSl'zhvin) a. The act of erasing. SmarU B-Rdt'}C, | o. [cptorisd^.] Relating to the passion of 

5 -rXs'ti AN,* (9-rtist'yyn) n. A follower of Thomas EraHus^ |i-R6T'|-c AX', ) love ; treating of love , amorous ; lustful 

who denied the power of the church to discipUne its Burton. 

members. fiR-P?-T6L'p-py,* a. [tpircrds and Xd^o?.] (Zool) That 

;igi-RXs'Ti^N-l§M,*(9-rttst'y9n-Izra) n. The doctrine or prin- branch of natural history which treats or reptiles;— 

ciples of the Erastians. LesUe, divided by Cuvier into four orders : 1 st, ehelonianSf tor- 

E-RAq'tRE, (^-r&'zhfir) a. Act of erasing ; rasure. toises, turtles, Ac. ; 9 d, eauriantf lizards, crocodiles, Ac. ; 

IIEre, ( 4 r) [ar, W. J. F. Jo. K. 8 m. f Ar, P.f 6r, S. £.] od. 3 d, mhuUanSj slow-wonns, sertonts, Ac.; 4 th. batrachn- 
Before ; sooner than. Shak. [Antiquated ] ansy frogs, toads, newts, Ac. — it is also written herpetol- 

IIEre, (Ar) prep. Before. Dryden. [Poetical and rare.] ogy. Brande, 

lltERE-LdNG', (Ar-lQngO od. Before a long time had elapsed. Err, (er) v. a. [erro, L.] [t. ebbed ; pp. saai No, eebed.] 
Sidney. To wander ; to ramble ; to commit errors ; to mistake ; 

] tEK£-NO^^ (^Ar-nbilO ad. Before this time. Dryden. to blunder , to deviate flrom the right way or from recti* 

Iere-whIle', (Ar-hwlP) \ad. Some time ago; before tude. 

I t£RE-WHlLE9, (Ar-hwilz') \ now. Shak. fERR. v. a. To mislead ; to cause to err. Burton. 

R* [I^] lower world; hell; darkness. IErr'^-ble, a. Liable to err. Badey. 

Shak. tErr^A-ble-n£ss, a. Liableness to error. Mountague, 

^•RfeCT^, (9-r8kt0 V. a. [ersetus, L.] [i. bbbcted; pp. Er'r^nd, [Sr'r^nd, P. J, FLJa, K. Sia.; Arirend, 8 .W.; 

BSECTiNa, EBEOTEo.] To ploce perpend iculaily to the Sr'rend or Ar'r^nd, F.] a. A message; a mandate ; a mis- 

horizon ; to raise, as a monument ; to build ; to exalt ; to sion ; a commission. 

lift up , to set up ; to elevate ; to construct; to Institute ; fin'R^ND-BoV,* a. One employed os a messenger. TVesd- 
to found ; to encourage to animate. delL 

B-RfiCT', (^6kt') V. a. To rise upright. Afittoa. [R.] Er'r^nT, a. [erroas, L.] Wandering : roving ; rambling ; 

^RkoT', a, U{Nigbt, not leaning; standing, not prone; — vile; worthless; arrant. — (Iiaio; Itmerant, applied to 
directed upwards; bold; confident; vigorous; not de- judges, Ac., who to the circuit, 
pressed. Er'r^NT-Knight,* a. A knight-errant Congreve, 

£-RkCT'kD, p. o. Elevated ; raised up ; noble. Aftkoa. Er'r8^NT-ry> a. An errant or wandering state ; act of ^n- 
$-Rfto'TiQN, a. Act oferectina or building; state of being dering ; the employment of a knight -errant ; knight-er- 

ralsed ; a structure ; elevatloo : construction ; excite- rantry. See KwioHT-RaBAWTBY. 

ment jgR-RXfT^y n.pl [L.] (emiti«a. sing.) The errors or mjs- 

B-Bftc^T|rE. a. Raising ; lifting up. Cotgraue, takes in printing, inserted in the beginning or end of the 

B-RtoT'LVr ad. In an erect posture. Smart, book. , , ^ ^ 

B-RftcT'NEsa, a. State of being erect |;r-rAt'io, a. [errateeuey L.] Wandering ; uncertain ; de- 

S-RkOT'OE, a. He or that wbi^ erects j a muscle. viating from tne right way ; erroneou^ iraegular. 

BSrR-MA-alVBta.* a. Putrefisctlon ; a change which IBr-rAt'jc, a. A rogue ; a wandejw. Owskw^ 
veietahlM undergo after death, tdm* Daey. Er-rAt'j-c^i., a. Cncertaln ; err^c. Bp. BkU. 

*• ^ hermitage. SheUon. Br-rAtJi-o^l-ly, ^ In m err^o manner. 

rViiIt*, It {'srsnwie, L.] A hermit Eaieigh.^(Min.) A f r-rXt/|-cal-n 488 ,* a. Steto of tota* erratic. Me. 
mbieml, called also nlonako. fBR-RA'TiQN, a. A wandering to and fro. Cocker^ 

ER-B-BIlTho,* Same as sr ssriti c ef . Seen, pi. An error in writing 

llu5*ltTTM.C4.L, a. Solitary ; hermltlcal. Bn OdU. or printing ; chiefly used in the Plur^ Sro Ewiata. . , 

a. fwspbi, L.] A creep^ forth. Bed- Br'rhXke, (fir^rln) a. [f^^isos.j (Med.) A medicinal 
ley, snuff. 
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ambiguity of speech ; a quibble. 

E-QUivfQ-cA-TQR, a. One who equivocates. 

EQ'u|-v 6 ke, ( 6 k'W 9 -v 5 k^ [fik^v^vfik, JT. Sm. ; S'kw^- 
v 6 k, Jd. fFb.] n, [iqutvoguej Fr.] An ambiguous ex- 
pression ; a quibble ; equivocation. 
EquiroQUs/(i^k^v6k') n, [Fr.] See Equivoke. 
E-quIv^Q-ROUs,* a. Feeding on norse-flesli. SmarU 
j£R, a syllable in the middle of names of places, comes by 
contraction from the Saxon toora, dwellers. Oibson, — At 
the end of a word, it notes the inhabitant of a place ; as, 
Londoner, 

fi'RA, a. [<sra, L.] The account of time, or a series of yean, 
from any particular date or epoch ; the point of time at 
which the reckon!^ begins ; an epoch ; a period ; date. 
t^RA^D|-ATE, V. a. To shoot like a ray. More. 
|B-rA-di-A'tiqn, a. Emission of radiance. K. Ckarlee. 
B-rAd'i-cAte, V. a, [eradieoy L.] fi. ebadioated, pp. 
EBAOtcATiNo, BBADiCATBD.] To puli Up by the root , to 
completely destroy ; to end ; to extirpate ; to root out ; to 
exterminate. 

^-kXd- 1 -cA'tion, a. Act of eradicating; state of being 
eradicated; destruction. 

&rXd^ 1 -C^-TTve, a. Curing radically ; driving quite away. 
E-rXd'i-cvtTve, a. A medicine which cures radically. 
g:-RXir THS-dftfAfy* n. (BoU) A genus of acanthaceous 
plants, with showy purple flowers. P. Cyc. 

f ^RjiTf^THfay* a. (BoU) A genus of plants. P. Cyc. 
-rXse', V. a. [{. ebased; pp. eraiino, erased.] To de- 
stroy ; to exscind ; to rose ; to blot out , to efface ; to ob- 
literate ; to cancel ; to expunge , to rub out. 
E-rXse'ment, a. Act of erasing; erasure; destruction. 
£-rX^ 8 IQN,* (^rft'zhvm) a. The net of erasing. SmarU 
B-RXs^TiAN,*( 9 -raist'y»n) n. A follower of Thomas Erastusy 
who denied the power of the church to discipUne its 
members. 

;igi-RXs'Ti^N-l§M,*( 9 -rttst'y 9 n-Izra) n.The doctrine or prin- 
ciples of the Erastians. LesUe, 

B-rXs'Ore, (^-rft'zhflr) a. Act of erasing ; rasure. 

||Ere, (4r) [ar, W. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. ,* Ar, P. f 6 r, S. £.] ad. 

Before ; sooner than. Shak. [Antiquated ] 

IIEre, (Ar) prep. Before. Dryden. [Poetical and rare.] 
lltERE-LdNG', (Ar-lQngO od. Before a long time had elapsed. 
Sidney. 

) tERE-N 6 ''V', (^Ar-nbflO ^ Before this time. Dryden. 
IEre-whIle', (Ar-hwlP) \ad. Some time ago; before 
I fERE-WHlLEf, (Ar-hwilz') ) now. Shak. 

a. [L.] The lower world; bell; darkness. 

Shak. 

B-rEct', (9-r8kt0 V- B. [ersetus, L.] [i. erected ; pp. 
BBECTiNO, EBEOTEO.] To ploce perpend iculaily to the 
horizon ; to raise, as a monument ; to build ; to exalt ; to 
lift up , to set up ; to elevate ; to construct; to Institute ; 
to found ; to encourage to animate. 

B-RfiCT^ ( 9 -r 6 kt') V. a. To rise upright. Milton, [R.] 
^rEot', a. Upright, not leaning; standing, not prone; 
directed upwards ; bold ; eonfldent ; vigorous ; not de- 
pressed. 

r RkCT'kD, p. a. Elevated ; raised un ; noble. MUton. 
Rfto'TiQN, a. Act oferectins or building; state of being 
raised ; a structure ; elevatloo ; construction ; excite- 
ment. 

B-rEc^tive. 0 . Ratdng; lifting up. Cotgrave, 
B-REoT'LVr posture, asort. 

B-RficT'N^sa, a. State of being erect. 

E-rEot' 9 E, a. He or that wbich erects ; a muscle. 
MRrF'MA-aAv'Bfay* m. Putrefisctlon ; a change which 
vegetal UBdeffo after death. Fsrsi. Eacy. 

J bB^E-MtT-AGB, a. A hermitage. Rtotoa. 
r^bTiiItb, a. (eremitay L.] A hermit. Raleigh.^ (Min.) A 
mhieml, called also monaxite. 

Same as sr ssrih e ef . SeoU, 

•• hemlUcal. A*. Bdg. 

J -3 A creeping forth. Bsi. 
ley. 


w^v6k) [dk^v^vfik, JT. Sm. ; S'kw^- 
a. [tqutvoguey Fr.] An ambiguous ex- 
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a. TTiat la anu/Ted up by the nose ; promoting 
a diacharge from the nose. LoKdon, 
fiaa'lNO, 0 . Wandering, misled by error , liable to err. 
4 Uubo^N]|-o08, a. Having or partaking of error , lncorr»^ct ; 

mistaiuQg , misled by error , mistaken , falsa , untrue. 
ER-iio^N9-otlS']:.Y, ad. In an erroneous manner. 
£B>Rd^N¥*‘O08-5£es, n. Btate of being erroneous. 
ER^RQU, n, [error, L.] Deviation from rectitude or truth ; 
mistake ; a blunder , a fault; an offence; sin. — (^Lato) 
A wnt of error is one which authorizes the ludges of a 
superior court to examine a record on which Judgment 
has been given in an infenor court, on an allegation of 
error in pleading a process, &c.j and to aftirm or reverse 
the same. — A mistake in i^eading, or in the process. 
fiR'R 9 R>IsT,* a. One who is in error. Ed. Reo, 
ftRS, «. A plant ; bitter vetch. 

Erse, n. The language of the descendants of the Gaels or 
Celts, in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Ekse, a. Belonging to the ancient Scotch. Ptrrjf. 

Ersu, %. The stubble after com Is cut. [Lckcal.] 

Erst, ad. [svperlaUve qf ere.] First; in the beginning; 
once , formerly ; before ; till now. MiUon. [Obsolete or 
poetical.] 

tERST^wulLE, ad. Till then ; aforetime. OlanvUU. 
ER-V-B£a'c9NC£, I n. [erubeseentuiy L.J Act of growing 
£R-9>Bfi8'C£N-CY, i red ; redness; a blush. 
fiR^V-B&s^c:£RT, a. Reddish ; inclining to redness. 

(£at.) A worm ; a caterpillar. — The 
larva state of insects. Loudon. 
t£-Rl)CT', V. a. [enutOj L.] To belch ; to throw from the 
stomach. Badey. 

E-rCc'tate, V. a. To belch ; to vomit forth. HtnoeU. [R.] 
Er-VC-ta'TIQN, ji. Act of belching , a belch. Stoi/t 
IIEr'V-dItEj^ Er'V-dIte, [6r'v-dll, Jo. K. 8m. R. Wb. } 
dr-v-dit', iv, i 6r'v-dlt, P.\ a. Having erudition ; learned ; 
conversant with books. Sir T. More. 

H ER'y-DiTE-liYj^ad. With erudition , learnedly. ScotL 
ER'V-DlTE-li^ss,* a. The quality of being erudite. Cole- 
ridge. 

£r-V-dT'tion, («r-y-dl8h'un) n. Ijearning, knowledge 
obtained from books , literature. 

&rO^<^{-NoDs, a. [tgrugtnaeue. L.] Partaking of copper. 

(e-rQp'ahun) M. feruotio, L.J Act of bursting 
in; sudden hostile excursion; explosion, 


fr - EdF ’ TlQft . (e-rUp'ahun) n. [eruotiOy L.] Act of bursting 
forth ; emission ; sudden hostile excursion ; explosion , 
a breaking out , efflorescence , pustules. 

f -RDp'T|VE, a. Bursting forth ; having eruption. 
R-Y'MXN^TUf>AN^ a. Belonging to Erymanthus. j9sh. 

f -RlN'ed, n. See Eainoo. 

** (OeoC) A fossil crastacoan animal. P. Cye. 
Er-V-sIp'^-LAS, »• (ipvolneXaf.UMed.) A disease, vulgarly 
called St. JinUiomy^efirty wbicn consists of an induiiitna- 
Uon of the skin, a awelimg of the part, heat, redness, 
and pain. 

ftRoY’^l-pRii'A'TOC^i Relating to erysipelas. Bp. Berke- 
ley. 

MMt-f’THE'MAi* a- [ipvOaivb).] (Med.) A superficial red- 
ness of the skm, resembling erysipelas. P. Cyc. 
Mm^P-tiira£'a,* n. (BoL) A genus of annual plants. P. 
Cye. 

MBtY-tsrF NA y* n. (BoL) a leguminous genus of tropical 
and tnberoos herbs. P, Cye. 

:i^RTTM*RQ-fi£N.* n. A neutral, crystalline, fatty matter 
found in diseased bile. P. Cye. 

£r-Y-TBR 6> Nj-PMy* n. A fflant; the dog’s-tooth violet. 

P. Cye. — Vanadium, a kind of metal. Brandt. 
Er-cA'LAde', a. [Pr.] (JilBL) The act of scaling the walls 
of a fortification by the use of scaling ladders , a scaling 
ladder. 


Es«oXrp^M£NT,* n. (OeoX.) I'he abrupt ftce of a rldga of 
high land. Lyeii. 

EscH--flL-L6T', fsba-lbt'. 5. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. i fiah-g-10t\ 
Sm.] «. [ecAafottey Fr.J A plant. Keo Bhau.ot. 

Es^j&UAR, (Ss^kar) n. (Med.) A crust or scab 

made on the flesh by a burn or some caustic applica- 
tion. 

Es-£:ha-r5t^ 10. (ds-ka-rbt^k) a. Caustic; searing; tend* 
ing to sear or burn the skin. 


Es-jeU4i-RdT^|0, (ds-kfi-rdt'lk) n. A caustic application. 
EiHBHA-T6L'<?-qiY»* «• IJcrxaros and Xdyug.] The doc 
of tlie last thin^. Prqf. Q. Bush. 


E'^-cheat', n. [sscAsotr, old Fr.] (Law) That which falls of 
lapses to the onginal propr’etor, or to the state, as lands 
or other property by the failure of heirs or by forfeiture ; 
a writ to recover escheats. 

JQIs-C'uSat^, V . n. [u sschbatkd: pp. xichbatino, ss 
CHSATKD.J To be forfeited by failure of heirs. 
Es-ch£at', V. 0 . To forfeit. Bp, HalL 
£s-ch£at'^>blb, a. Liable to escheat. Cotjfrave. 
£8 ~cu£at^A9£j ^ succession to an es 

cheat. 

^-CUEAT^PR, n. An officer who observes escheats. 
CoweL 

Ii^8-CH£^', (^s-chd') V. a. [esekottven, Teut.] [t. kiohbw- 
kd; pp. BscfifiwiNo, KscHswsD.] To fly, to avoid, to 
elude , to shun Spenser. — Southey. This is an old 
word and somewhat antiquated, but not obsolete. 
j|Es-cuEw':^R,* a. One who eschews. Coleridge, 
|i4;8-CHEW'MRNT,» n. The act of eschewing. Ck. Ob. [R.] 
Es’i0U>-NiT£,‘^ n. (Mtn.) A rrystallized mineral. Dana, 

f 8 -c6cH'EQN, n. See Escutchkon. fVarton. 

8 ^c6rt, n. [escorUy Fr.J A convoy , a guard ftom place to 
place , a retinue , a company of armed men attending on 
a person as a guard or a distinction. 

JgHS-CORT', V. a. [t. XSCOBTBD , pp. XSCORTINO, KBCORTBO.j 

To attend ; to accompany , to wait on , to convoy, ffar- 
ten. 

|^s-c6t', b. [old Fr., at present tcot.) A tax; a reck- 
oning. — It IS now shortened into scoty and forms a part 
of the phrase scot and lot. See Scot. 

r. a. To pay a reckoning for , to support. Shak. 
\:^d-od&i*y n. [eseoutey old Fr.] Persona seat for intelli- 
gence. ffayward. Now scout. 

f$s-cRiPT^, n. [esenpt, old Fr.J A writing , a schedule. 
Cockeram. 


EscRiTOiRSy (Ss-kr^-twdrO [Ss-kry-tar', S. W. J. Et 
skru-tor', F. ,* es-kry-twdr’, Ja. K. , ds-kry-twSLr'. Sm.] «, 
[old Fr.J A box or bureau which forms a desk for 


£<}CAL' 9 P, (skaVlqp) n. A shell-fish. Ray. See Scallop. Es'n?-CY,* n. (Law) Eldership ; — the right of choosing 
£s-cA'PXde^ n. [Fr.] Irregular motion of a horse ; a first in coparceny, on the ground of seniority. Crabb, 
misdemeanor; a fault. Dryden. j^-sd^ppAR, s> Relating to iEsop, or fables like those of 

IPs-OApe^, V. a. [eehajmeTy Fr.] [l escaped ; pp. xscapiko, iEsop. Warton. 
xscAPEO.] 7*0 flee from; to obtain exemption from; to &s-0-t£r^|C, a. [esoterieus, L.1 Secret; mysterious; a 
avoid ; to pass by without observing , to shun ; to term applied to instruction, which, among the Greeks, 
elude. the teacher gave secretly, as distinguished from his 

£s-cApe^ v. a. To fly ; to avoid danger or punishment. sretme, or public doctrine. 

^s-clPE^ n. Flight ; act of getting out of danger ; excur- £s-9-T£R^f-CAl«»* ^ Same as esoteric. Smart 
Sion; sally; an oversight: elusion. — (Laic) Violent or E8-9 -t£r'}-CAL-LY}* I n an esoteric manner. Wdrbur 
privy evasion out of some lawftil restraint. Cowel. — The ton, 

deliverance of a person out of prison before he is enti- Es-p-TtR'l-cXsM,* n. Esoteric doctrine or principles. Ck 
tied to deliverance. Bomier. Ob. 

|1s-cApe'M£RT,* a. Escape. Perry. — That part of the E 8 - 9 -t£r^}C 8 .* n. pL Doctrines mysterious or bidden. Stp 
mechanism of a watch or clock, by which the circulating J. Maekwtosh. 

motion of the wheels is convert^ into a vibrating mo- £8^p-T£R-Yt R* Mys^ry : secrecy. Smreh, 
tion. Brandt, £8'PA-i>j^N,*' n. A soft of two-handed sword, having two ' 

£a-<;AP'£R, «. One who gets out of danger. edges of great length and breadth. Crabb. 

Bs-cAp'IIIO, il Avoidance of danger. Ezra. 1|^s-pal'i£R, (^pkry^r) a. [espaRsp, Pr.l A ftrame on which 

MacABaATOjRBy ($a-kkr-g 9 -twdrO a. [Fr.] A nursery of to train fkrult-trees ; a tree flattened and trained on a frame. 

snails. Adduon. ^pAl' 1£B, (^s-pkVy^r) e. a. To plant and train trees on 

J|s-cAep\ e. s. [ssemysr, Fr.] (Afit) To slope down. espaliers. 

Carktan, ^r-pAr'cj^t, n. A plant : a kind of saintfoin. 

s. (Fart.) The side of a ditch surrounding or n. fSp.] (Bat.) A species of rush (bund in 

in Ihwt of a work, and fonning the exterior of a rant- the south of Sp^n, used for making cordage, (kc. 
part; a scarp. P. Cye, MeCuUoek. 
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writing. 

E8-cri-t 5'R|-AI>,^ a. Relating to an escritoire. Cowper. 
^s-CEOW',* n. (Law) A conditional ini>truineiit. BLueh- 
stone. 

£s'cV-A9R> R* {Feudal law) Tenure by knight service ; a 
pecuniary satisfaction paid in lieu of military service by 
tenants in chivalry : scutage. 

£8-cV't.A'P}-A2V) o* Relating to iEsculapius ; medical. 
fis'ev-LkNT, a. ^eulentusy 1..] Good for food; eatable. 
fis'eV-EfiNT, B, ^>methmg fit for food. Bacon. 

^s-cO^Lic,* a. (Chem.) Notmg an acid procured ftom 
horse-chestnuts. P. Cyc. 

jjps-cOTcil'EQN, (ys-kQch'yn) b. [ieuseony Fr,] (Her.) A 
shield of a family on which arms are emblazoned , the 
ensigns armorial. 

j^8-cOTcii'£9N£D, f-ynd) a. Having an escutcheon. 

V. a. [esUngnery old Fr.J 7*0 banish, to eloin. 

Donne. 

fis'MARR'iTE,* B. (Mtn.) Chlorophyllfto. Dana, 
Es'wi-CY,* R. (Law) Eldership ; — the right of choosing 
first in coparceny, on the ground of seniority. Crabb, 
l^-sd^PI-AR, a. Relating to ASsop, or fables like those of 
I dBsop. fParton. 

&s-9-t£r^|C, a. [esoterieuSy L.] Secret; mysterious; a 
term applied to instruction, which, among the Greeks, 
the teacher gave secretly, os distinguished from his 
tTotenCf or public doctrine. 

£8-9-TfiR'l-CAl'»* Same as esoteric. Smart 
£8-9-t£r'}-CAL-LY}* iti an esoteric manner. Wdrbur- 
ton. 

£b- 9 -t£r')-cXsm,* n. Esoteric doctrine or principles. Ck 
Ob. 

E 8 - 9 -t£r^}C 8 .* n. pL Doctrines mysterious or bidden. Sir 
J. Maekmtoak. 

£8^9-TfiR-Yt R* Mys^ry: secrecy. Searek. 

R* A "Oft of two-handed sword, having two ' 


^pAl' 1£B, (^s-pkVy^r) e. a. To plant and train trees oa 
espaliers. 

^»-pAr'cjpt, il a plant : a kind of saintfoin. 
ga-pAR^TOy* n. fSp.] (Bot.) A species of msb (bund Ut 
the south of Spain, used for making cordage, (kc. 
MeCuUoek. 
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(9H>8fh'9l} a. l^eeialitf L.] Particular ; prin- 
cipal ; chief} apecial. 

(^e-pdib'al-l?) ad. Principally } cbleilv. 
$8-Pl:^'l^Mftaa, (^p«eh'ei-n 4 s) n. State of being 
especial. 

r*i-p9-ran«', Jf. Jo, } 89 -p 9 -rftna^ & K.t 

«•-p«r.«ngB^ Sffujn. TFr.] Hope. Shak. 

|la*Fr^, a. [Mpter, old Fr.] [fA spy. iSAe&.]--Act of 
eep^ing. 

t 8-Pr 91I) w. One who watchea like a apy. Harmcar. 
b'p|-n&l, n. [wpiJMCfl, Fr.] A kind of ruby. Cotgraoe. 
See SriifBL. 

Es'P}-P-NAok, ($f'p9-p-naj or Ss'M^nkzh) [Sc'p^-^-naj, 
Jo. R. i is'p^nkzh, 8 m. t ^i^Vnazh, JBC. f ^s-pl'e-ns], 
Dooms.] n. [eirptoitna^e, Fr.] The act or system of keep- 
ing spies in pay, particularly among the subjects of a gov- 
ernment ; practice of a spy ; close watch. 

Es-pl^-nAps', n. [Fr.] {ForL) The sloping of the para- 
pet of the counterscarp, or covered way, towards the 
open country } a glacis. — (Hort.) A grass-plot. 

n. pi. (Law) The fall profit or produce of 

land. Cfr<U>b. 

EB'PoO'^al, n. Act of espousing } adoption; protection. 
Ld. Orford. 

£s-ppO'$AL, a. Relating to the act of espousing. 
Jl^s-p 50 ' 94 l.f, ft. pi. A contract pr mutual promise of 
maJTiage. 

l^s-pbO^E^ V. a. [^oussTf old Fr.] [i. xbpovbmd ; pp. xapous- 
ii«o, KtPousBo.j To contract marriage with , to betroth ; 
to marry; to tyed ; to adopt; to take to one’s self, to 
maintain ; to defend ; to support. 

f s-pbO^'i^R, n. One who espouses or maintains. 
a-PElN'&dLD,* n. An ancient warlike engine, used for 
casting great stones. Crabb. 

£sPic/T Die CojiPSj* (lls-prS'd^-kSrO FPr.] The spirit of 
the body ; the corroration spirit : — that zeal for their 
mutual honor which pervades a collective body, such as 
gentlemen of the army, the ban Ac. Crahb. 

^Is-p?', t>. a. [ts/pier, old Fr.] ("i. espied ; pp. xiptihq, 
ESPIED.] To see things at a distance ; to ^rceivo ; to 
discern ; to descry ; to find ont ; to discover as a spy. 
jps-pj', V. n. To watch ; to spy, Jer. xlvu. 
t^s-p?', n. A scout; a spy. HuloeU 
Rs'QUf-MAUf* (6s'k9-mS) n.; pL Esquimaux, (fis'ke- 
mdz) A tribe of Indians ; the aboriginal* inhabitants of 
Labrador. Heame. 

^s-QUiRE', (^kwlrO n. [sscfiter, old Pr.] Originally, the 
shield-bearer of a knight: — the title of dignity in Eng- 
land next below a knight:— a title of a justice of the 
peace and other magistrates ; and, by courtesy, a title 
extended indefinitely to men of the liberal professions 
and pursuits. 

^a-QUlRB', (^s-kwlr') v. a. To attend as an esquire. 
Esquisse,* (Ss-kSs') n. {Tr.] (Painting) A slight sketch 
or draught of a picture. Hamilton. 

;pt>-SAY', (^s-si') V. a. [essayer, Fr.] [». essatsd ; pp. es- 
saying, ESSAYED.] To attempt; to try, to endeavor, to 
make experiment of ; to assay. 

&8’sAy, (ds’si) n. Attempt ; endeavor ; a short treatise or 
composition on any subject ; a tract ; a dissertation ; a 
short disquisition ; a trial , an experiment: — an assay. 
EmAy'i^r, n. One who essays ; an essayist. 

KS'SAY-IST, or |ts-sAY'|8T, [^s’sp-Ist, P. Jo. Jf. 8 m. ; 9s- 
si’ist, W. fPb.] n. A writer of essays. 
Eb'sAy-WrIt-IPR,* n. A writer of essays; an essayist. 
Jiddison, 

Gs’8:i 9NCE, n. [essentia, L.] The nature, substance, or 
being of any thing ; that which makes any thing to be 
what it is ; existence ; entity ; the idea of a species : 
constituent substance: — the predominant qualities of 
anv plant or substance separated from the grosser parts ; 
volatile matter ; perfume ; odor ; scent. 

Ss'sf NOE, V. a. [u EMENCED ; pp. ESSENClNG, EBSENCSD.] 

To perfhme ; to scent. Addison. 

Ra'SENCED.* (fis's^nst) p. a. Perfhmed ; scented. Addison 
$s-8ENE9^* (^s-sSnzO n. pU [JSsssnt, L ] A sect among the 
ancient Jews, who separated themselves fVom the people, 
and led a sort of monastic life. 

. 93 -skN'Ti.^L, (^s-sSn'shgl) a. Necessary to the constitu- 
tion or existence of any thing ; forming or embracing the 
essence; very important; necessary . indispensable ; re- 
quisite ; principal ; pure ; highly rectified ; volatile. 
ISs-afeN'TiAL, (^s-sSn^sh^l) n. Something that is essential 
or necettraiy : existence ; being ; nature ; first or con- 
stituent principles ; the chief point. 

]|(e>«iN-T|-AL')-TY, (tcNiiSn-eh^F^te) n. The state or 
qualltv of being essential ; nature, swift, 
Es-sEm^TI^LY, od. In an essential manner ; realty. 
E8-AEir'TI.M«-IfSBt, n. The quality of being essential. 
Ld, Digby. 

t 9 s- 8 fiN'Ti-ATS, (9s-sdn'8h^) v. %. To become of the 
same essence. B. Jonsen, 

n, [essoyni, Fr.l Excuse ; exemption, apeneor,— 
(Low) An excuse which a person bound to be in court 


offers for not being there.— JEssohs-ihqf, the day on which 
a writ is returnabre. 

a. (Low) Allowed for the ^ipearance of 
suitors ; an epithet applied to the first three days of a 
teim. Smart. 

f s-sblN^, V. a. [essoynsr, Fr.] To excuse; to release. Quarles 
s-B5lN'g;R, n. An anomey who excuses absence. Cob- 
grave. 

fis'SQN-fTE,* n. (Mn.) A species of garnet Dana. 
E8-tXb'L)sb, V. a. [dtablir, FrJ [u established ; pp. es- 
tablishing, ESTABLISHED.] To Settle firmly; to fix; to 
make firm ; to ratify ; to confirm ; to settle ; to institute ; 
to found ; to make a settlement of. 

^s-tAb'l|sh£D,« ( 9 s-t&b'liBht) p. a. Made firm; ratified; 
fixed. 

? s-tXb'li[ 8H-¥B, n. One who establishes. 
8 -tAb'li8h-m£nt, n. Act of establishing; that which is 
established : settlement , confirmation of something 
done , ratification ; foundation ; situation or condition 
in life ; means of support , allowance ; income ; salary. 
&s-ta-oXj)b\* tt. [Fr.] (MtL) A dike constructed with 
piles in the sea, a river, or a morass, to hinder the 
entrance of an enemy. Crabb. 

Ra-T 4 ,-F&TTE\ (Ss-t^-fBtO n. [Pr.] A military courier; 
an express. 

^8-TATE^, n. [esfot, old Fr.] Condition of life ; fortune ; pos- 
session in land ; landed property ; rank ; quality ; a per- 
son of high rank. — (Law) The title or interest which a man 
has in bis lands and tenements. — pi. Classes or divisions 
of the people of a country, or their representatives, who 
take a part in the government. 
fEs-TATE', V. a. To settle as a fortune ; to fix. Skak, 
Es-tAt'^d,* p. a. Possessed of an estate. Sw^ 
qis-TfiEM', o. a. [estimo, L.] [i. ebtesmed ; pp. xitexmino, 
ESTEEMED.] To Set 8 value on, whether high or low , to 
set a high value on , to value ; to resfiect ; to prize ; to 
regard with reverence ; to hold in opinion ; to thmk. 
fEs-TfifiM', o. n. To consider as to value. I^enser. 
j^s-T££M', n. High value, great regard, estimation; 
respect, friendship. 

$s-T££u'a-ble, a. That may be esteemed; estimable 
Pope. 

£s-T££m[’]^r, n. One who esteems. 

£8-TUfiT')C,* > a. Relating to esthetics ; esthetic. PhiL 

fiS-THfix'l-CAL,* ] Museum. 

jps-THfiT’ics,* n. pL The science which treats of the 
beautifhl, or of the principles of taste. PhtL Museum.^ 
Written also eesthetMs. Bee ^SIsthetics. 
fis^Tj-MA-BXrE, a, [Fr.] That may be esteemed ; respecta- 
ble ; valuable ; worthy of esteem. 

£s'ti-ma-ble, a. That which is worthy of regard. 
Browne. [R,] 

®8'tj-ma-ble-n£s 8, n. The quality of deserving regard. 
Rs’TJ-mAte, V. a. [astimo, L.] [t. Estimated ; pp. esti- 
mating, ESTIMATED.] To lato , to adjust the v^ue of; 
to calculate ; to compute ; to reckon , to count , to ap- 
preciate ; to esteem , to value. 

Rs'ti-mate, n. Computation; calculation ; \alue ; valua> 
tioD , estimation. 

fi8'Ti-MAT-9D,*p. o. Valued; computed; calculated. 
Rs-ti-mA'tiqn, n. Act of estimating, calculation ; compu- 
tation ; estimate ; opinion ; esteem , regard , honor. 
fis'Ti-MA-TlvE, 0 . Comparing and adjusting. Hale. 
Rs'ti-mA-tqr, n. One who estimates ; a valuer. 
fis'Tj-VAL, [fis'l^v^, S. W. P. Jo. El. Sm.; ?8-tI'v^, 
D^e, Bardaif.] a. [wstivus, L.] Pertaining to Uie sum- 
mer ; continuing for the summer. Browne. 
tRs’Ti-YATE, V. n. To pass the summer. Cockeram, 
fis-Tf-vA^TipN, n. Act of passing the summer ; summer 
abode. — (BoL) The state of a plant during summer. 
?8 -t6p',* V. a. [i. ESTOPPED ; pp. estopping, estopped.] 
(1.010) To bar : to stop ; to preclude. Blackstone. 
ts^TO PfE-PET'^dt* [^3 ^ perpetual. — biuy 

this institution be permanent. MaedonneU. 

E8-t6pped', (9s45pt0 a. Under an estoppel. Hale. 
E8-t6p'P 9I., n. (Law) An act that bars a legal process. 
ss~Tdu-pjii>E',* n. [Fr.] A mode of cooking meat 
CriUib. 

i^s-TO'v^R?, n. pi (Law) The right of taking necessary 
wood, Ac., from another’s estate ; necessarleB or sup- 
plies allowed out of a man’s estate who is confined for 
felony , alimony to a woman divorced. BUukstone, 
Jisa-TRADE\ n. [Fr.] A level place ; a higher part of a 
chamber. 

^s-TJRiJit 4 ~p 6 N,* n. [Ff.] A back-staff; — a pass with a 
sword, sir W. ^tu 

j^s-trAn^b^ V. 0 . [eAtronyw*, old Fr.] [i esteanobd ; pp 
ESTRANGING, ESTRANGED.] To make Strange ; to keep at 
a distance ; to withdraw ; to alienate ; to disaffect. 
jgls-TRAN'ijlVD-Nfiss, n. State of being estranged. 
Prywne. 

S B-TRANO-s^lCVNT.n. Allenttiou } dl^nce ; removal. 
s-trA'PAdx^ a. [Fr.l The action of a horse that risee 
before, and yerks fUrfously with his hind legs. 
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n. [utn99r,<Ad Pr.] To itrayj to w«iid«r. 

i-TElY', It. (£€») A tsoEM beut fboiid wondering wUh- 
ont n known owner. OowtL 

»>TRiAT% n. [eztroctww, L.] (fow) Tbe true copy of on 
origlnnl writing; on extract (StnotL 

»-TReAT\ e. «. fi. nsTBiATso; pp, ntTMAViire, *•- 
tmatso.] ToexUmct; to take th>ni, by way of fine, 
(tfff) To eo|^. 

•-tr£pk'K 9NT, a. [utrtpert old Fr.] (Law) A Gripping or I 
qtoU of land by a life tenant to tbe prejudice of tbe 
owner. ChweL 

s'TRfCH, a. A fine wbite down tbat liea immediately 
under the fbatliefa of the oetrieh. JlfrCkUeoA — [fThe 
oetricb. SAaA] 
e'TRiDOB. See EtTmion. 
ks^TV'^NOE, a. Heat ; warmth. Anewaa 
:8'TV-A-Ry, a. [««Caar<aia, L.] The widen- 

ing of a river at ita mouth Into an arm of the aea ; an 
inlet of the aea ; an arm of the sea , a frith. 
isT'y-ATE, (d«t'ya-it) o. a. [ewtue, L.] {t. bstuatbo: m>. 
xiTUATiao, asTUATan.] swell and rage; to boil. 
Codkahmu 

ia>TD>l'TiON, a. Act of boiling ; commotion of a Avid. 
kST'yRl^ (tet'y^) a. Violence ; commotion. Chapman, 
^fi'RI-kllT, a. [sntrisar. L.] Hungry ; voracious. Badey, 
:^Bf^P-RlHE, a. [seartSy L.j Gmroding ; eating. WtaoPMn, 
f£p'y-RlirE,« a. A medicine that promotes hunger. Jitk, 
ETAT-MAJOBf* (i-U'-ma^zhbr) a. [Pr.] A specific num- 
ber of officers bMonging to the same corps. Crahb. 

Et CAirjtJtAjj9t‘Ut'^-ni) fL.] These words, as also the 
contrectlon Etc., or dto., mnote — and others of the tike 
kind ; and the rest ; and so forth ; and so on. 

Ktch, (dch) «. 0 . [sCssa, 6er.] [t. rtchko , m. btcrino, 
BTCMan.] To engrave or prepare a drawing for the press 
on metal by means of aquafortis ; to sketch , to draw ; 
to ddUneate. 

Etcb, «. a. To practise etching. OtZpta. 

Etch. a. Mortimer. See Eddish. 

Etch'br,* a. One who etches. Oiutrdian. 

a. A method of engraving on copper by means 
of aquafortis; an impression from a drawing etched on 
metal. 

ST-g-^'T|0. a. [Iruof and erriXdf.] A chronogrammati- 
cal comnoemon. B. JSrasea. fR.! 

a. [wtormUf U] Without beginning or end ; 
without beginning ; wkhoat end ; endless ; everiasting , 
boundless ; infinite ; perpetuaL 
I^TkR'Kgl., a. UtanuL Fr.l Tbat which is endless. ~ One 
of the appeliiidions of God. 

IP-tEr'itIlL-Xpt, a. One who holds tbe past existence of 
tbe world etemat Barnet. 
t^’TkR'irgJL-Izs, «. a. To make etemaL Sfcshea. 
g^TMR'lf^i.>LT. sd. Without banning or end ; endlessly. 
tE^kRirs^ 0 . Etemid ; perpetual ; endless. Shak. 
^TkR'irf-y?, V. a. To imnioitalize* Mirror /or Mag. 
E-THR^irx-TT. a. [stsraitet, L.! An attribute of tbe Deity, 
whose exMhiGe is sritbout teginning or end: — exi^ 
ence or dnrat^ without begmning or end; duration 
without end. 

j^TkR'irlZB, a. a. [£. BTBBjrntBO ; pp. Braaaisiao, arsa- 
inxai^j^o make endJesa ; to perpetuate ; to immortal- 

|i-T£'8|-gi.]r, fp4fi'xhp^n) a. [^rfiecst.] Aiqdied to such 
winds as blow at stated times of tiw year ; annual ; 
periodical ; stated. 

a. A sttbstanee famed by the saponification of 
spermaeaU. Branio, 

fftTHE, (8lh) a. Eamy. CSkameer. Baa Eatb. 


tETH'ipi., a. Noble. Oihoou. 
fi'THgR, a. Jerthor, L.] An element or matter supposed to 
be much nner and rarer than air, and to occupy the 
heavenly apace fincmi the tormiiiation of the atsBoaphere ; 
refined air. — (OUsi.) A fiuid which is-prodneed the 
distiUatkm of alcohol, or rectified spirit of wine, with 
sirlpharfe add, and which Is excaadiagly volatile, fra- 
fuant, tallammaWe, and intoxicating. 

a. To intertwine; to wattle; to wreath. 
Pbrta. [Local, Eng.] 

I^TillPR^^a. Formed of ether; eeleatial ; heavenly. 

a. The quality of being otbereal. JEe. 

Boa. 

IP-TBkR-E-Fi-cX'TipByO n. The process by which an acid 
and aleobot are so nnited together as to form ether. 
FVmis. 

e. Penned of ether ; eCbeienl. JMHtsii. 
a. (Ckom,) A theorsClc enrfaurected bydio* 

n. The qniE^ of being etherehl. AT. 

jEBaa, [B.1 

EX,* V, a. fi nTHBmnAX.rxso ; ap* mvmmoh 
A untiw , aTBmtBAUxnoJ To lander ethen^ tkoOtm. 

ft. Oonlity of being otbetmL JtL 


V. a. fi wmmv 
uxnoj To land 
,*n. Clonlity of 


Etb'XR-Yns,* V (Ofcesi.) A peculiar carburettad hydioi 
gen, which has been regarded as the basis of ether. F 

Etb'IC, o. Relating to ethics ; moral ; ethicaL P19M. 
iTH'i-Of L, a. Relating to ethics ; moral ; ra- 


lating to or treating ox morality. 

Rth'i-o^l-ly, sd. According to ethics cmt morality. 
Rth'jcs, a. si [i|[6lof.] Tbe sdenca tbat treats of human 
actions and mental afiections, considered as virtuous or 
vicious, right or wrong ; moral philosophy ; morality ; 
morals. 

fi^THi-pP, s. An Ethiopian ; a blackamoor. Skak, 
fi-TH|-d'p|-^N,* a. Relating to Ethiopia. Ed. Enay. 
fi-TH|-5'p;-^N,*s. A native of Ethiopia. Ed. Eaey. 
&-THf-dp^|c,* tu The language of Ethiopia. Murray. 
fl-TB)-Ap'| 0 ,* a. Relating to £thio)m or Abyssinia. 
BrueOm 

fi'TUf^P8.]dDtN^Xli.^L, n. See dSTHiori-MiirnsAi. 
ETH^Mt^lD, «. and <7^or.J (^naL) A cribriform 

bone ; one of the eight bones which compose the cra- 
nium. 

Rth'm5Td.* s. Resembling a sieve ; ethmoldai JUgoL 

f TH-MolD'^, a. Belonging to tbe ethmoid. 

Tu'nric, a. Heathen ; relating to ethnology. 
fjkTH'Nic, a. ; pL BTBNlos. Heathen. Raleigh. 
ETH'Nf-o^t «• iiSviKds.] Heathen ; pagan ; national. 
Rth'NI-cYi^iI, a. Heathenism ; paganism. B. Jonoon, 
^TH>Ndd'R^-pflgR,* a. One who Is versed in ethnogra- 
phy. JEdi Aea. 

Sth-nq-brXpb'IC,* ) a. Relating to ethnography or 
ETU-NQ-eRXPH'f-CAL,* i races of mnnklnd. Roborteon. 
j^TH-N6o'BA-puY,« a. [idvoi and YP&(^U).] A desertion 
of races of men ; the science that treats of the dlflerent 
races of mankind, or of the peculiar characters, man- 
ners, customs, Ac., of difierent nations. Brandt, 
fiTH-N0-i*&9'iC,v \ a. Relating to ethnology. Hodg^ 
ETH-Ny-L6^'|-C^L,* I kin. 

J^th-n5l'q-o 18T,* a. One who is versed in ethnology. 
JDr. Edwarat, 

RTH-NdL'^M^Yi* »• [i&vos and \6yo(.] A treatise on 
nations or races of men. Pntehard. 

Etii-ci-l59-'1-cxx<» a. Treating of morality. 
J5-Tn6L'QAyT8T,* a. One who is versed in ethology or 
ethics. Smart 

]f^Tu6i.'Q-<^Y^n. [f/defand Adyo^.j Atreatiaeoii ethtoa; 
ethics. Qa. JReo. 

fETU-Q-PC>-kT'|C,* a. Imitating manners. Rir 7*. Vr» 
qakart 

^THtlLE^* a. (Cham.) The elementary carbon and hydro- 
gen of ether. Brandt. 

, 1 , A genus of crustaceans. P. Cye. 

E'T}- 9 -I.XTE,* V. a. [i. XTIOLATBO J pp. MTIOLATtUO, STI- 

OLATBD.] To blanch or whiten by exduding from air and 
light, or firom tbe sun. Loudon. 
fi'T}-<i-LX-T 9 D,* a. Pale and weak, or sickly, as a plani. 
Loudon. 

£-T}- 9 >LX'Tipif,* a. (Bot) The condition of a plant in 
which all the green color is absent ; cbloroais. Brandt. 
E-Tl-dL^p-OY, n* [airioAoyfo.] An account of tbe causes 
of any thing, panicularly of diseases. Arbuthnat 

(St-f-kHtO a. [Fr.] Form of behavior or 
manners expressly or tacitly required ; ceremonial coda 
of polite life : forms of ceremony ; ceremony. 
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I^TPsya,* a. A genus of crustaceans. P. Cue, 
^TRDs^egN,* a. Relating to Etruria. HamiUon, 
fftT'TlIf, a. A giant. Btaum, g' FL 
ET'TLE, (dt^tl) V. a. To attempt ; to earn by working. 

Bouehar. [Provincial. — North of Eng.] 

Etui, (i-twS') a. [Fr.] A case for tweezers and such in- 
struments. Shanatona. 

tET-Y-M 5 L^p- 4 yXR, a. An etymologist. Dr. Cbifilt*. 
£t-y-MP-l 6 ^|o,* a. Relating to etymology; etymologi- 
cal. QiUhe^ 

ET-Y‘Mp-L6p'|-o^, 0. Relating to or treating of ety- 
mok^ty. 

fiT-Y-Mp-irOp'f-CAl<*i«T, sd. According to etymedogy. 
EY-Y-^p-i«6p'l-C0ir,* a. A work containing tbe e^molo- 
giM of a language ; a treatise on etymology. MUtan. 
ST-Y'MdL'p-raT, a. One who is versed In etymology. 
ET-Y-x 5 Xi'p-alzx, V. a. A a. To search into the origtn of 
words; to ipve the etymology of a word. B. Jemoon. 
Et-y-kol^P^Yi **• [tropar and X 6 yos.] That part of 


pkSologtwMeh treats of the origin and derivation of 
wesrds. The analyris of a compound word into its prim- 
ItiveB.— Tbat pi^ of grammar which distributes wads 
into sorts, or parts of mweeh, and axhibits tha obUqua 
caass, tenaes, and ether mflactions of worda. 

tT'Y-Ndir, a. [Irvpev, Gr. ; stewea, L .1 jd. Or. A X«., XTT- 
yUi Eng. XTYXoifa. Origia ; a root or primitive word. 

Efi^ogx-Rin,* n. (Jlfia.) A selenluret of sOver and eop- 
per. Dana. 

E^A<4.f p'Tpa.e a. (Bat) A gemii of larga trees of Nsw 


«u pL (Zoai.) A fMBus of oonehifiBn. F* Ope. 


Htffiaad. P. Ope. 
S0'EHA4ffilT,^'k«-fUt; 


') a* [•hc/hpie/rta,] [The net of 


a. S, I, «, t, r. Img, a, S, 1, A. e, I. 1. 9, 9, ». WlM, win, »JU* } atis, Btoi 
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fivlnf tbdnluL 7)iy2or.] —The eacnunent of the 
liord^ nipper. Hookm 

0. Same aa tucharigtiisaL Mon. 

C0>«iLf>Bla^Ti-o4ii., 0. Relating to the encharift or aaera- 
ment of the Lord*a rapper. Bp. JOatt, 

EC-€HXB'TfCt* a. (Mu.) Calm and aaraaging. Orabb. 

a. (Chem.) The oziM of chlorine. 

Daity. 

BO^chlp-eIte,* «. (Jlfia.) A mineral containing water 
and copper. Juamilton. 

E0-eh6l'P- 9Y, (yd'kSIVJp) »• [eixoXiytov.] A fonnn- 
Inry of prayem, particularly in the Greek church. Bp. 
Boll. 

E0'£HRQ>lTS,* ft. (Min.) A mineral containing copper 
and arsenic. Dana. 

EO'jeiiy-MV, (yii'kp-m?’) n. [e^x^pta.] (Med.) A good irtate 
of the humora of the body, 

ft, (Jlfm.) A ciyatallized mineral 
found In Norway. P. Cue. 

EC'clAse,* n. (Mn.) A veiy rare mineral brought in 
■mall greenish crystals from Peru and Brazil. Brandt. 

E0'CBA-SV» n. [eiifpttfffa.] (Med.) A good temperament, 
or healthy state of the bray. 

t£Cc'T{>c^L, 0. Relating to thanksgiving. Mede. 

£0-DJB'MQM-l9M,*fi. [eidaiuowerpdf.] The doctrine of hap> 

E mess, or the system of philosophy which makes human 
appiness its highest object. Scudamore. 
E0“DJ-6m'9-tye, (yfl-dpira'^pr) it. [c^Stos and /ifrpov.] 
An instrument to measure the goodness or purity of tha 
air or of gas. 

E0-D)-Q-MfiT'R)O.* 1 a. Relating to eudlometiy. £e. 
EC-Dl-O-MfiT^Rj-c^iL/ { Rev. 

EO-Di-frM^B-i^RVt''' n* The art of ascertaining the salu- 
brity of the air. Brande, 

E€'dy-A-lTte,* n. (Mtn.) A mineral found both crystal- 
lized and massive. P. Ove. 

E0-D?N'^-Ml8.* ». (Ormtk.) A species of cuckoo. P. Cye. 

(yd'J?) n. [L.] Gratulation} applause. Ham- 


Efl-pfi'NI-A,* 1*. (BoU) A genus of dicotyledonous polypet- 
alotts plants. P. Cye. 

EO'pip-mNE,* n. (Chem.) A substance which deposits 
B^ntoneously from the distilled water of cloves. P. 
VfC. 

EOgb, (yd) n, A tree ; a yew. Dryden. See Ysw. 

EO'X>l-RiTE,* n. (Min.) A seleniuret of silver and cop* 
per. P Cye. 

EO-Ll^L}-^,* n. (Zool.) A genus of annelids or worms. 
P. Oyc. 

£0'L¥-brIte,* ». (Mtn.) A seleniet of zinc; rionite. 
Brooke. 

EO'L|-MA,*a. (Conch.) A genus of shells. P. Cyc. 

ED-L&p'|0,* (yd-lSj'ik) 0 . Bestowing praise; eulogicaL 
Smart 

EC-l^^'I-CAI', a. Commendatory ; bestowing {n-^se. 

EG-L64jf'i-c^L-LY, od. In a euiogical manner. 

EO'lp-^ist,* n. One who bestows {Mraise or eulogizes. 
Southey, 

EC-Lp-pTs'Tic,* I a. Containing eulogy or praise ; lau- 

EC-Lp-pls'Tl-CAl*,* ) datory. Ee. Rev. 

EO-LQ-pIs^Ti-oAL-LYy* sd. In a eulogistical manner. Cro- 
ker. 

EO-Lo'pi-tJM.^fi. pt EO-Ld'^l-frx^ Same as 

eulogy. Ttuler. Cewper. 

.. ^ auLooiz- 

> praise. 

, , ^ , ; a pan- 
egyric : a laudatory discourse. 

EO-iifiD'p-NOs,* n. (ZooL) A genus of crustaceans. P. Cye. 

E0-m6r^phv 8,*^ n. (JE^) A genus of coleopterous insects. 
P. Cye. 

EO'Np-MYy* A government by good laws. Smart 

EO'Nveu. (ya^npk) a. A man who has been 

castrated. 

fEO'NVEU, ( 3 ril'nvk) v. a. To make a eunuch. Creech. 

tEO'NV-iBHATX, (yd'nv-kSt) v. a. To make a eunuch. 
Browne. 

V£$h-Y8M, n. The state of a eunuch. Bp. HaU. 

E&-6y* v-MUHf n. [L.] A shrub : spindle-tree. JIf, Afoscm. 

En^p.^.TiiY, (yQ'pHbp)a. [c^d0<ia.j Aright feeling. Har- 
no. 

EO'p^-Tp-RYi »• (Bat) Bastard hemp ; ngrimony. 

E0'p1p-8Y,* or Bu-p*P'sy,* [ytt^pdp-i?, lY. Ja. t yil-p*p's9, 
JT. An.] a. A good concoetl^ or digestion. 

£tl-Ftp'T|o,* (yg-pSpAjk) a. Easy of digestion. 

EC'pHKM-IgJi, (yQ^f&n-lsm) n. [eHnHt&pdt](Bhet) The 
an of desmiblng or noticing that which is on^ive in in- 
olTensive language ; ouphuira. 

E0-tBBir'lO»* a. Bavlng auimony ; euphonical, tatham. 

£0*PB6ir'l-o^» a* Having euphony ; euphonic. WiXkina. 

B0-ra6'frY-otNi,e a. Having an agreeable sound ; euphon- 
ieid* CJk. 01. 

EO->pa^Nl*oOa4«Vt* ed. In a euphontous manner. Ck. Ob, 
B0'PK94rif K,* a. Agreeable sound ; euphony. Omoald. 


BO'pho-n1zb,c e. a. To make baniooloiu. ITsit Em 
Bm. Eney. 

Efr^PHp-Hoir,* a A musical instrument of great sweetness 
and power j an organized piano. Maunder. 
£0'PH0"NO(Ta,ca, Having an agreeable aound ; auphonicsl. 
Mttford. 

EO'php-ny, (ydTp-np) a. [tb<t>tiiv(a.] An agreeable sound 
in ianguage ; the contrary U> harehneee. 

B0-ph5r'b;-^,* a. (Bot) A genus of exogenous plants ; 
spurge. P. Cye. 

£0-Pu6it-Bi-A'cEOV8,*(yil-fbr-bp-S'8bvs) 0 . (Set) Relat- 
ing to euphorbia. P. Cye. 

E&-PBdR'Sf-ifM, n. [L.] A medicinal gum ; a gum resin : 

— euphorbia. [bright. 

EO^PHR^-ay, (ya'frs-Bp) a. leupkratia, !•.] The hvn 
EO'PHV-IgMy* a. [sttpAaifias, Fr.1 Exfrdme purity or ms- 
tidioUB delicacy in the use of words or language. Ed. Bev. 
£0^PHV-l8T,* a. One who uses euphuisms. Sdott 
EO-pnv-Ts^T)c,* a. Relating to euphuism; fristidioos in 
language. Ec. Rev. 

E0'PI-6H,e a. (Chem.) A limpid and highly inflammable 
liquid, obtained from animal tar. Brande. 

E0-p1?r^I-5n,* a. A newly-invented flre*box. Dr. Black. 
E&-RPPVa^ot EW^-Pua^ f ^ 

Todd t yfl-rt'pv*, fr Brande^ 
or narrow sea, where the water ii 
cient name of the frith between Boeotia an<f Eubosa. Paries. 
EO'RlTH-MYy* a* Bee EuarTHUT. Crabb. 
£0-R6o'LY-DdN,a. [ivpoirXvdatr.l An easterly wind, which, 
in the Mediterranean parliculany. Is very dangerous. 
£0-RQ-Pfi^g.N, [ya-rc-p«'sn, S. ft. J. K. 8m. R. fPb.f yfl-ip- 

g i^sn or yp-roitg-gn, P.] a. [Eurppms, L.j Belonging to 
urope. 

E0-RQ-p£'^]f,v a. A native of Europe. Addieon. 
£0-R(X-PS'^N-l9M,* a. The quality of being European. Ec. 
Rev. 

E&Rj;a, (yft'rys) a. [L.] The east wind. Peaeham. 
£0-rY9'9-ro0s, a. Having a broad horn. Smart 
EO-RfN'p-MY,'^ a. (ZooU) A genus of crustaceans. P. Cye. 
EO'RyTH-MV, fyil'rith-me, & W. Jo. K. f ^-rlth'm^, 8m.] 
n. (Arch.) Just harmony of the parts of a 

budding. — (Med.) Regularity of pulse. 

E0-8£'bi-^n,* a. A follower of Eusebius. Whieton, 
EO-stA^EUI-an,'^ a. (Anat) Noting a tube exten4ing from 
the inner side of the t)rmpanum, and opening at the back 
of the nostrils. Roget 

£0^8T?le, (yfl'sttl) a. [cJ and orvXo?,] (Arch.) The posi- 
tion of columns in an edifice at the most convmiient and 
jr^efril distance, or the space of 21 diameters. 
fEO'TAX-Y, n. [rirofia.] Established order. FFaterhauee. 
EO-THX-N-A'si-At (ya-thsn-a'zhp^) a, [eitdavaola.] An easy 
death ; eutnnnasy. Bp. Had. 

£0-TuAN'^-8y, [yO-thin's-se, S. W, Jo. Kenridcf yQ'thsn- 
&-ze, Sm.] a. An easy death. Bailey. 

BO-tVa!H'i-^n,* (yfl-tlk'^n) a, A follower of Eutyches, 
who denira the two natures of Christ. Burnet 
E0-tY/bh'|- 4N,* (ya-tlk' 9 -gn) o. Denoting the tenets of the 
Eutychians. 

E0x']pN-iTE,v (Afra.) A Norwegian mineral. Doao. 
tl^vA'oATE, V. a. [vaeo, L.] To empty; to evacuate. Bar- 

B-^c'0-XwT,* o. Provoking evacuation, ftaort, 
5 -vAc'v-Xwt, a. (Med.) Medicine that promotes evacua- 
tion. 

J^vAo'v-Ate, V. a. [evaeuOf L.1 [i ztacuatbd ; pp. rtao- 
UATtNo, btaouatzo.] To make emjRy or void ; to throw 
out ; to void ; to quit ; to withdraw from. 
tj^vAc'V-ATE, V. a. To let blood. Rartoa. 
1 ^vXo-V-A'tiqn, a. Act of evacuating ; an emptsing ; dl»- 
charge ; discharge of the body by any vent ; act of with- 
drawing frt>ro. 

E-vAc'V-VTIve, o. Purgative. Cetgrave. 

E-vAc^V-a-tqiu a. One who evacuates. 

^vAde%«. a. (evadOf L.] Ii. ztadbd ; pp. ZTADiao,aTAx>- 
BD.J To escape from ; to elude ; to avoid by artifice, sub 
terfuge, or sophistry ; to equivocate. 

&vAde', V. a. To escape ; to practise evasions. South. 
E-vAd'i-ble,* o. That may be evaded. Coleridge. 
E-vA»'lN®,*p, a. Putting off ; avoiding ; eluding. 
kv-a-oI'TIQN, a. [evagor^ L.J Act of wandering; eicor- 
aion ; ramWe ; deviation. Sur H, ffbtton. [E.J 
o. [mvunt L.] l^during long. [R.j 
Ev-f-Nfts'ogNCE, a. [svaassesas, L.J Act of vanishing; 

disappearance. Rambler. . . 

fiv-A-Nfi8'c¥NT, 0 . Vanishing; disappearing; impercepti- 
Ev-VNfiB^cJgNT-LY,* od. in an evanescent manner. Chat 

RvAif'ciT*'! •• The gospel. Chaucer. 

ll-VAM piL^io, a. Consonant to the gospelj evangdical. 

to the gospel ; agreeable or consonant to the gospel. 

^ evangelical 
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|ft>V^If*ofiL'Y- 04 LL-l 9 M,* ikSame as ewmffdmsm. QtuRgt, 
od. According to the gospel. 

fi. duality of being evangelical. 

a. Evangelical principles. Bp.J 
gr-vXN'ijrip-LTijMj n. The doctrine or preaching of the 
pel ; evangelicisni. Bacon. 

C1-vAn'^¥-lIst, n. fetid vycAof.] One of the four writers of 
' gospel history, a preacher or promulgator of the gospel , 
a missionary. 

(^vXn' 9 ¥-l 1 s-ta-rv, a. A selection firom the Gospds, to 
be read, as a lesson, in divine service. Gregory. 
^•vXn- 9 YL-}-zA'ti 9 N,* m. The act of evangelizing. Ec. 
Rev. 

]^vXn'9^l-Ize, V. 0* ft. XTAMOXI.IZKD ; pp. nrAVoniAt- 
iso, aTAVOKLizso.] To InstTUct in the gospel. 
Igl-vXN'oipir-lZE,* V. n. To preach the gospel. Portent. 
tJP-vXprV^-^Y* *• Good tidings ; the gospel. Spmeer 
J(S-vXn'|D, a. [eeoHuias, L.] Faint ; evanescent. Bacon. [B.] 
fg-vXw'lsH, V. n. [eroAesco, L.] To vanish. Dnmmond. 
E-vXn'}SH-m£nt,* A. The act of vanishing. Ji^^ersoA. [R.] 
I^vXp'q-RX-BLE, a. Easily dissipated in vapors. Oreto. 
$-vXp'q>rAte, V. A. [evaporoj L.] ft. stapobatxo ; 
XTAPOEATlAG, BVAPO BATED.] To eSCapO OT fly aWay 111 

v^rs or fumes j to waste insensibly. 

ap^q-rAte, V. a. To disperse in vapors ; to let out ; to 
exbale , to emit. 

K-vXp'q-RATE, a. Evaporated. Thomson. 
^vAp-<?-ra'tipn, a. Act of evaporating ; that which is 
evaporated . the conversion of a fluid into vapor ; vapor , 
act of carrying oflf moisture by the action of fire or heat. 
^vXp'q-R^-tIve,* a. Causin|' evaporation. Coleridge. 
$~vXp-Q-RiiM'¥-TgR,'* A. An instrument to measure evap- 
oratloa. Ure. 

r vA'§|-BLE,* a. That may be evaded. JEc. Rev. 
vA'^iqn, (^va'zhvin) a, fevo^m, L.] Act of evading , 
equivocation ; excuse , subterfuge ; sophistry , artifice , a 
subtle or disingenuous escape. 

^vA'sjrvE, a. Umng or containing evasion ; elusive. 
E-vA^gjvB-LY, sd. By evasion, efusively , sophistically. 
EVE, A. (Poetry) Evening. — The vigil or fast before a hol- 
iday. 

P-t£c'TJC8,* a. pL (Med.) TTiat part of medicine which 
teaches how to acquire a good habit of body. Crabb. [ r.] 
Jr-vlic'Ti9N, A. [eveko, L.J A corry'ing out or aw'ay j exal- 
tation , an irregtilarity or the moon*s motion. 

S'VEN, (e‘'vn)A. Evening. Milton. [Poetical.] 
t'VEK, (8'vn) a. Level ; not rugged j not unequal ; uni- 
form , parallel to ; equal ; equable , smooth ; plain , not 
leaning ; out of debt ; calm ; capable of being ^vided into 
two equal parts ; not odd. 

t'VEN, (e^vn) V. a. [u XTSASD ; pp. zveki no, etehio.] To 
make even ; to level 

^R'VElf, («^vn) t>. A, To be equal to. Carev. 

E'ten, (8^vn)ad. Noting a level or equality of action, ex 
actly } a level or equality of time, the very lime ; a level 
or sameness of person, venly : — an equality when equal ity 
is least expected, still ; as, “ He is loo wary even for the 
cunning.” Noting something extraordinary or reniarka- 
Me ; as, ** Jbea unto death ; ” “ Even he said it” A word 
of strong assertion ; not only so, but also. 

Ij^vEwE', (^v8n0 V* a. feesAM, L.] To happen. HewyU 
t'VEi»-f R, (8'vn-fr) A. One who makes even. WarUm. 
C'VEN-joXjfo, ^a^vn-faknd) a. Pvlty of rank or degree. Bor 

I'veii-hXiiu'vd, («'vn-liind'?d) a. Impartial ; Just. Shah. 
L'VEl«-HXlfD^I^l>.R£s8,* A. State of being even-handed. 
Fo. Qa. Rev. 

t^TEN-lNO. (8'vn-Ing) A. The close of the day j the begin- 
ning of night ; the latter end of life. 
t^TEM-lNe, (fi'yn-lng) a. Being toward the close of the day. 
t'T*K-lRfr-«TAR, A. Vesper, or Hesperus. MtUon, 
fi^VEH-lK«-TfDE,* s. Same as eeeA>tids ; evening. 3 Sam. 
t'TEBT KMtU* (ManL) A ship is said to be on emm 
keei when she draws the same water abaft as forward, 
or when she is upright, or not Inclined to either side. 
Brmnde. 

/TlH-LY, (g'vn-ff) od. In an even manner. 

/ven-nSss, (g'vB-nas) A. State of being even j uniformi- 
ty ; ngnlarlty ; eqnality of turfoce ; leveiness. 
/VER-Sdiia, (a'vn-edng) a. A song iwhymn for the even- 

L.] Any thing that happens, good m 
bad , an incident ; occurrence } issue i result ; the conse- 
quence of an action ; conclusion. 
jf-V*RT' s. A. To foreik forth. B. Joneon, 

' TS!.'?**^^^**®** «» Having a jflacid temper. 


A L,] To open by ripping 

^ the heily. Browne. ftLj 

rVlS T^rOl., s. Full or incidents or events ; momentons. 

A. Evening. Ooneete. Cotoper, 

V, a. [eoentUo, jjf To winnow ; to ventf- 

lato. ' 


E-YftN-Tj-Ll'TlQN, A. Act of ventilating. BowelL 
$-v&NT'v-X<<« (b-vent^yvi-{il) a. Happening as a result ) co«< 
sequential; ultimate, final. 

gj-VENT-v-XL'j-TY,* A. (Pkren.) A propensity to take cof- 
nizance of facts or events. Combe. 

E-v£nt'v-XL-LY} ad. In the event ; In the last result. 
$-v£nt'v-ATE,* V. n. To happen ; to issue ; to take efihet 
J. Qumey. W, Irving. A word not unfrequently used in 
the U. S., but rarely used by English writers. 

ad. At any time , at all times , always , without end. 
— For evBTf eternally , for the term of life. — JSeer and 
OAon, at Sequent times repeated ; now and then. — Ever 
is often contracted into e’er (hr). It is much used in com- 
position, in the sense of always { as, ever-greenj ever-dnring. 
&v>:^r-bob'bl{no, a. Boiling up twrpetually. 
ftv-:ipR-BORN'jN», a. Unextinguished. Milton. 
Ev-i?ft-DCR'|NO, a. Eternal ; enduring without end. 
fiv'jpR-GJLADE,* B. A tract of country, low, marshy, inun- 
dated with water, and interspersed with tracts covered 
with high grass, as in Florida. Jesup. 
fiv'ER-GHfiEN, a. Verdant throughout the year. Milton. 
Ev'^r^greEn, a. A plant verdant throughout the year. 
Ev'¥R-h 6 n'ored, (fiv'pr-Bn'^rd) a. Always held in honor. 
Ev-¥R-lAst'|no, a. Perpetual , iropiortal , eternal. 
Ev-^r-lXst'ing, a. Eternity ; — a woollen stufl" j lasting: 

— a shrub, a species of flower. 
fiv-¥R-LX8T'jNO-l*Y, ad. Eternally ; without end. Shak. 
ftv-¥R-LXsT'|NG-N68S, A. Eternity, perpetuity. Stapleton. 
Ev-:gR-LAaT'iNO-PEA, n. A perennial plant and flower. 
£v-¥R-lYv^|NG, a. Laving always, immortal; eternal 
Spenser. 

fiv-?R more', ad. Always , eternally. TiUotson. 
fiv-iR-6'PEN, (-5'pn) a. Never closed ; never shut. 
Cv-iR-PE£Ai^'}NG, a. Delighting at all tunes. Sidney 
t^i-vKRSE', V. a. [eoer^as, L.] To overthrow j to subverL 
OlanviUe. 

tg-VER'8ipi<t, «. fecersu), L.] Overthrow ; a turning out- 
wards. Bp. Taylor. 

5- vk rt', V. a. [evertOy L.] To destroy , to overthrow ; to 
turn outwards. Fotherby. [r.] 

Ev'er-vAl'iant.* (-y^nt) a. Always courageous. Shak. 
fiv'^;R-WATCH'FUL, (Sv'^r-wBch'fill) a. Always vigUaoL 
Pope, 

fiv'g-Rv, a. Each ; one at a time ; all, taken separately. •<* 
Ererywherey ad. In every place. 
ftv'k-Ry-BdD'v,* »• Every person. Booth. 

Ev'k-RY-DAY, a. Common , occurring every day. Pope. 
tv'pR-yoDNG', (Sv'^r-yQngOo. Not subject to old age. Pope. 
Ev'g-RY-WHERE,* (6v'9-r9-hwAr) ad. In everyplace, in 
all places. 

ftvES'DBdP, V, n. To listen. See £atx»dbop. Bhp. Soa- 
eroft. 

RvES'DRftP-PkE, n. See EAVEaDROPPBiu Dryden. 
tj61-VE8'T|-GATE, V. o. [eresfi^o, L.] To investigate. Bailey, 
E'vvT,n. See Eit. 

tp-vi'BRATE, V. a. [embroy L.] To shake, to brandish 
Cockeram. 

i^VfcT', D. a.[emncOy L.] ft. sne rzo ; pp. eticttwo, etict- 
fii^ (Law) To drive from or dispossess by legal process.— 
ffTo prove , fo evince. B Jonson.J 
B-vIc'TipN, A, (Loic) Loss or deprivation of the buyer of 
any thing, in consequence of its being proved to belong 
to a third person. — Jf Proof ; evidence. Bp. ffalL] 
Ev'i-DtNCK, A. fFr.J The state of being evident; clear- 
ness, certainty, testimony, proof, a witness. — (Law) 
Any matter of fact, the eflect, tendency, or design of 
which, when presented to the mind, is to produce a per- 
suasion, afiirmation, or disaffirmation, of the existence of 
some other fact. 

Ev'l-DftNCE, V. a. [l. STIDEACXD ; pp. BTIDEAClAO, Bfl- 
oxACBD.] To prove ; to evince ; to show. 

Ev'{-d£nt, a. Plain ; apparent ; manifest ; notorious. 
Ev-|-d£m'ti 4 L, o. Aflbrding evidence or proof. Bp, Fleet- 
wood. 

Ev-i-Dfiw'Ti^L-LY,* ad. In an evidential manner. Ronth. 
fcv-|-D£w'TpA-*Y»* a. Affording evidence. Judge BesL 
Kv'f-D£irT-LY» od- Apparently, certainly; undeniably, 
ft v'|-DgWT-N£fi8,* A. Btato of being evident. Coleridge. 

A. [emgUatiOy L.] VigUance. 

fi'viL, (e'vl) a. Haring bad qnalitlee of any kind ; not 
good ; wicked ; sinful , vicious ; bad ; corrupt , Injurious ; 
unfortunate ; unhappy. 

ft'TiL, (*'vl) A, The opposite of good ; wickedness ; Injury j 
malignity : misfortune , disease. 

ed. Not well ; not himpUy *, Injuriously; not 
kindly.— Often used In composition to give a bad mean- 
rag to a word. 

S'yiWr-vftoT'kD, (d-vl-ff-Akt^9d} m Not kindly dim 
poiad. 

R'ViL-DO'gB. (§Wl-d6'fr)^n, A malefactor; a crImlaaL 
B'TfL-kir-TBlAT^^e.o. TO treat with injuMiee; to injure 
Peolsne. 

(A'vt-fd) a. Having a malignant look. 8kak. 
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(8'vl-fl'vprd) a. Of ill countenance. 
tt'vllr-»X'VQEEl>-Nfi8S, (e'vl-f&'v^rdniSa) n. Deformity. 
ft'VIL-LY, (S'vl-l?) ad. Not well. Bp. Taylor. Fr.] 
e'viJL-MIND'VD. (e^vl-mlnd'^) a. Having ill intention } 
malicious ; malignant ; wicked. 
ft'viL>N£aBy (e'vl-nfis) it. State of being evil. KaU, 


ft'viL-NESB, (6'vl-nea) it. state of being evil. Hale. cy ; nic.ety ; regularity. 

fi'viL-ONE,* FSVl-wQn) n. The devil ; Satan. Mdian. fiif-XoT'pR, it. One who exacts or dei 

E'viL-SPfiAK'^lifO, fS'vl-spfik/jnff) ». Slander i calumny. J^-Xc'tress, n. She who exacts. B. 

ft'viL-wlsH'iNO, (€^vl-wlsh'ingj a. Wishing evil. Sidney. fE^-Xc'v-XTE, e. a. {exaciw. L.] To i 

fl'viL-WoBK'ipR. (8'vl-wUrk'er) a. One who does evil. t{?F-Xo-v-i'TiQir, it. Act of shanienij 

P'viNOE', V. a. [evineot L.] [t. aviifcan j pp. xvirroiwo, (ek8-«r'e-sls) it. [il 

*Tiifo*D.] To prove , to show j to manifest; to argue ; to surgery that relates to the removed 
demonstrate. QTo subdue. JhRUon,'] Brande. 

t VlNOE', V. n. To prove. Bp. HaU. [R.] (egz-ftj'er-at) v. a. f 

It. The act of evincing. Boyle, [r.] AaoESATso ; pp. BXAooxaATiiro, a 

VIN'CJ-BLE, 0 . Capable of proof , demonstrable. Hale. heap up. Hale.] To heighten by rt 

vlN'0|-BLV, ad. In such a manner as to force conviction. crease ; to state too high : to aniplifii 
VlN'ciNO,*p. o. Proving; making evident. ^:?F-Xp'p?R-iT-ED ,♦ p. a. Heighten 

vlN'cjVE,* a. Tending to prove ; indicative. Smart. creased too much. 

tEv'j-RXTE, e. o. [eetrattts, L.] To emasculate. Bp. HaU. 9vX<?-<??»-X'TiON,(9gz4lj^-fi'shun' 
tfi v-i-Ri'TlpN, n. JSmasculation ; castration. Cockeram. Ing , state of being exaggerated ; hybei 

g-Vis'OER-XTE, 0 . a, [evtacero^ L.] fu sviacERATXD ; pp, jPip-Xp'9ER.A-TltvE,* a. Having the i 
xntoxaiLTiiro, xviicxaATXD.j To take out the bowels of; exaggerate. Month. Rev. 
to search the bowels. 


ke out the bowels of; 


E-^s-C?R-A'TI 9N,* n. The act of eviscerating. Coleridge. 
EV'hTh-BLMt a. [evitabilis^ Avoidable. Hooker. 
ffiv'j-TiTE, V. a. [eetto, L.] To avoid ; to shun. Shak. 
ffev-j-TX^TipN, R.7rhe act of avoiding. Bacon. 
tfi-VITE', V. a. To avoid. Drayton. 
fEV-l-TflR'N^L, a. [mviternuot L.] Eternal ; enduring. Bp. 
HaU. 

fftv-i-TlftR'Nl-Ty, Ik Eternity. Batley. 
tfiv'p-eXTEy V. a. To call forth : to evoke. Stackhouse. 
EV-p-cX'TlpN, H. [evocatioj L.] Act of calling forth. Browne. 
fiv-p-cX'TpR,* n. One who evokes. JV*. jS. Rev. [e.] 
IgS'VdKE^v.o. [eeoce, li.] [u evoked ;pp.xvoKit«a, evoked.] 
To call to another place ; to call forth. ffarAurton. 
Rv-OtLX'tipn, n.{nolo, u] Act of flying away. Bp. HaU. 
Ev'q-JLOte,* Ik (^seX.) A curve formed by the end of a 
thread unwound from another curve, the radius or curva> 


manding authoritatively ; extortion ; nnjust demand , a 
severe tribute. 

Ey-Xc'Tj-TflDBf Ik Exactness ; nicety. Scott. Fb.] 
£y>XoT^Lr, od. In an exact manner ; accurately* 
$i-XoT'NysB, Ik State of being exact; strictness; accura- 
cy ; nir.ety ; regularity. 

f y-XoT'pR, a. One who exacts or demands. 

y-Xc^TR£8S, Ik She who exacts. B. Jonson. 
fEy-Xe'v-XTE, e. a. [exacuOf L.] To sharpen* B. Jonoon. 
t$y‘Ao-i;-X'TipM’, a. Act of sharpening. CoekeroM. 
fX-JSR'^-sf8f* ( 9 k 8 - 8 r' 9 -sls) a. [Hatpico.] The part of 
surgery that relates to the removal of paAi of the body 
Brands. 

?X-Ap'pER-ATE, (9gz-ftJ'9r-4t) e. a. [exaggorOf h.] [i. ek- 

AGOEKATED ; pp. EX AOOXRATiao, XXAOOBRATE0.] [fTo 

heap up. Hale.) To heighten by representation ; to in- 
crease ; to state too high ; to amplify. 
^y-Xp'p?R-AT-ED,* p. a. Heightened ; overstated ; In- 
creased too much. 

9X-Xp-p?R-A'TipN, (^gz-Sj-^-S'shyn) a. Act of exaggerat- 
ing , state of being exaggerated ; hyberbolical ampliflcation. 
jpy-Xp'pER-A-TlvE,* a. Having the power or tendency ta 
exaggerate. Month. Rev. 

Ey-X»'0¥R-;j.-Tp-RV, o. Tending to exaggerate. Johnson, 
tJgSg-Ap'i-TATE, V. a, [exagitOi L.] To stir up ; to agitate. 
Hooker. 


tEy-Xp-i-TA'TipN, a. Agitation. 

[ (egz-fldt') V. a. lexalteTf Pr.] [t. exalted ; pp. ex- 

ALTiao, EXALTED.] To ruise on high ; to elevate to power, 
wealth, or dignity; to elevate; to erect; to lift up; to 
praise ; to extol ; to magnify ; to heighten ; to refine by 
fire. 

£x- 4 LL~TjifDd* n. FSp.] pi. £x~4L~TjL'i}6s. A term ap- 
plied to the liberal or i^ical political party in Spaim 
Brands. 

E5F-al.-tA'tipn, a. Act of exalting ; state of being exalt- 
ed ; elevation; dignity. — (Chem.) Act of purifying; sub- 
tilization. 

jgly-ALT'ED,* (ygz-&lt^^) p. a. Elevated; raised up; high; 
proud. 

Ey-ALT'EH-urfiss, a. State of being exalted. Gray. 
Ey-ALT'ER, (pgz-klt'ftr) a. One who exalts. 

£x-A'M¥N, [?gz-4'myn, S. fT. Sm. / ygz-&m^yn, P. AT.] a. 

[L.] Examination ; a scrutiny ; inquiry. Browne. [r.j 
jpy-XM'fN-A-BLE, a. That may be examined. 
t^y-XM'jN-ANT, Ik A person examined ; examinate. Pri- 
I deaux. 

f y-XM'iN-XTE, Ik A person examined. Bacon. [R.] 
y-XM-i-NA'TipN,7k Actof examining ; a scrutiny ; search ; 
research ; inquiry ; investigation ; discussion. 
tjgl3F-XM'i-NA-TpR, n. An examiner. Browne. 

$ 3 f;-XM'|prE, (egz-Hm^in) v. a. ^lowmo, L.] [kEXAMiasD; 
pp. cxAMiNirro, examiived.] To inspect or observe care- 
fully , to interrogate as a witness , to try by questions, 
experiment, or observation ; to sift ; to search into ; to 
scrutinize , to investigate. 

f lF-XM'iN-ER, Ik One who examines ; investigator. 
i-XM'jN-lNG,*p. 0 , Making examination , scrutinizing. 
Xm'pla-RV, a. Serving for example , exemplary. Hooker 
$^-Xm^ple, (?gz-4m'pl) n. [exemplumy L.] A copy or pat- 
tern ; a precedent for imitation ; a person or thing to bo 
imitated ; one punished for the admonition of others ; in- 
stance , specimen ; sample. 
tEx:-XM'Pi.E, (ygz-4m'pl) v. a. To exemplify. Shak. 
tEi-XM'PLE-Lfcss, a. Having no example. B. Jonson. 
fEX-XM'PLipR, n. A pattern ; a sampler. Bp. Fisher. 
t£X-AN'oui-ohs, a. [exsangutSf L.] Bloodless. See Exsab- 
ouious. Browne. 

t^X-AN'l-MATE, V. a. [exanimOf L.] To amaze ; to deprive 
of life. Coles. 

EiF-An'1-MATE,o, Lifeless ; spiritless ; Inanimate. Thomson. 
^g-AN-I-MA'TipN, n. Loss of life or spirits. Cockeram. 


i^icaJ political party in Spaim 


Ev'p-JLOte,* Ik (Mech.) A curve formed by the end of a 
thread unwound from another curve, the radius or curva- 
ture of which is constantly increasing. Oner. 
fiv-p-Lfi'TIpN, Ik \eoolutu8. L.j Act of unrolling or unfold- 
ing , a series unfolded ; ttie unfolding or expansion of a 

{ [erm, in the theory of generation. — (Ocowk) The unfold- 
ng or opening of a curve. — (.drith.) The extraction of 
roots of any power, as opposed to involution. — {MiU) The 
motion made by a tKidy of men in changing their posture 
or form of drawing up. 

fiv-p-LO'TipN-/L-RY,* 0 . Relating to evolution. jEc. Rev. 
j|i-vdLVE', (y-v6iv0 V. a. [evolvoy L.] [k evolved; pp. 
EvoLTiNo, EVOLVED.] To unroli ; to disentangle , to un- 
fold. 

I -v5lvE^ V. n. To open itself ; to disclose itself. Prior. 
-v6lve'M¥NT,* n. Act of evolving. Dr. Ferffuson. 
-v6L'V¥NT,*ik The curve described by the evoliit'*. Crabb. 
-vpLV'?K,*n. He or that winch evolves. Coleridge. 
-v6M-j-TA'Tipif,* H. The act of vomiting , expectoration. 
$10^ 

tEv-p-MT''TipN, (-mish'vn) ik [svoitio, L.] Act of vomit- 
ing. S»\ft. 

I^I-vOl'gAte, r. a, [evulgOj L,] To publish ; to spread 
abroad. 

tfiv-VL-OA'TIpN. Ik Act of divulging. Bailey. 

^-vPL'sippr, (^-varshi/n) n. [eoithfoi, L.] A plucking out. 
Browne. 

E^e, (yfi) Fyfl, W. J. F. Jo. 8m. Wb. f yO, S.f yd or y5, P. 

F.] n. A female shet^p. Bacon. 

Ew'^r, (yil'^r) n. A vessel or pitcher for holding water, 
which accompanies a wash-hand basin. 

E'Xr/RY, (yfl'r?) R. An office in the English king’s house- 
hold, where water is served in silver ewers after dinner. 
£x, (6ks or 8gz) A Latin preposition or prefix, the same as 
«, signifying out oft fromj beyond. It is often merely in- 
tensive. It is prefixed to names or terras of office with 
the force of an adjective, implying out qf office, late ; as, 
an ftr-general, an ez-minister. 

etp-Xc'?R-BATB, [Mz4LB'9r-bSt, IT. P. Sm.; »gz-B-«er'bSt, 
8.Ja,H. fPb.] V. a, [exaeorbo, L.] [k exacerbated ; pp. ex- 
acerbating, exacereatbo.] to Imbitter ; to exasperate. 
(iX-Ap-jpR-Bl’TlpN, n. Increase in the violence of symp- 
toms of disease, as of pain in a fever ; augmented force or 
seventy ; paroxysm. Baeon. 
i^X-Xy-i^R-B&B’ci^NOB,* Ik Exacerbation. Smart 
f^l^-Ap-im-vA'TipN, Ik \aesrvus, JL] Act of heaping up. 


r life or spirits. Cockeram. 


tBlF-^N'l-MoDs, a. [exaninuSt L.] Lifeless ; dead. 
jp^F-XN'THifM,* Ik [^avBjipu.] (Med.) A rash; an eruption 
on the skin. Dunghson. 


£x-^y-TH&MAt*n. [Or.] {Med.) Same as exanthem. Brands. 

Ax-^N-TH&X^^-TAt *k pk [i{arOn para.] (Med.) Efiiores- 
cence, eruptions; breaking out; pustules. 

®x-AW-THfiM-A-T6L'p-pv,* Ik A treatise on eruptive fe- 
vers. Rowbotham. 

Ex-AN-THftM'A-TOOs, o. Pustulous ; eruptive. 

fE^-XNT'LATB, V. a, [exantlo, L.] To draw out; to ex- 
haust. Boule. . . « 


i^iF-AoT^ (9gz4ikt0 0 . [szeetas, L.] Not deviating from 
rule ; methodical ; correct ; accurate ; precise ; particular; 
ni^ ; careful ; not negligent ; honest ; strict ; punctual. 
]^3 F-aot^, f^giHikt'} «. a. radge, szaotus, L.] exacted ; 

S p. EXACTING, EXACTED.] lu rcqulre authoritatively ; to 
emand of right : to extort ; to draw from, 

EvXot', (pgz-dkt') V. Ik To practise extortion. PssJtm Ixxx. 
ElF-^OT^jliR, n. Bee Exaotoe. 

V^Xo'TtpN, (^fx-Ak^sbvD) Ik Act of ezBctiaf or of de- 


Ex'AR-JBHATE, F«kB'Br-k&t, Jo. K, Todd; ^ks-kr^kst, Wb 
Maunder,) n. The office or government of an exarch. Bp 


(^fE-aa'SoyD; ik aci oi eocung or oi uo- n 
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Bx-AB-Tto-V-l.X'Tipw,ik Dislocation of a joint. Bmley. 
BlF-AS'P|tR-ATE, e. 0. lexaspero, [i xxAirBRATEo ; pp 
EXAsrEEATiNO, EXAtFEEATED.] To provoke ; to enrage 
to exaceriNrte ; to aggravate ; to excite ; to irritate ; to vex 
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a. Provoked , eJtasperated. Skak, 
;^•^X8'P9B.lT•¥R, n. One who exasperates. 
E]^<Xb>P]^r.,A^tiqn, n. Act of exasperating j state of being 
exa^rated ; aggravation ; provocation ; Irritation } ex- 
acerbation. , * , « ^ ^ 

t¥:ip-Auc'TC>-RiTE, V. a, [ezauetore^ Ii.'| To duuniss froin 
service j to deprive of a benefice. 

|»^-Auc-TQ-RA'TiQN,a. Dlsoussion from service; depriva- 
tion ; degradation. Ayl^ Colmdrs* [r.} 
3 f-Au'TH^-BATE, e.a. To dismiss from service. Cockerttm, 
:|:-Au-TH 9 -RA'Tipify a. Deprivation of office. Bp. HalL 

f g-Au'TUpR-lZE, e. a. To deprive of authority. Selden, 
i-cXE'CJp-ATE,* e. a. To divest of shoes. ChamJbera. [R.] 
{Lx-cAl-cs-A'tiqn,* a. The act of ezcaJceating. CAom- 
hers. [R.J 

fcx-CAK-nEs'c^NOB, ) m, [ezcoadsMO, L.] A glowing or 
tx-CAN-i>£^s'c]e:N-CT, I white heat ; act of growing hot; 
anger ; state of growing angry. 

a. very hot; white with heat. Ure. 
fix-c^N-Tl'TipN, a. [ezeoatoi !•.] Disenchantment. Oay- 
ton. [R.] 

J^-Gar'nAte, e. a. To ciear from flesh. &r IT. Petty. 
Ex-CAR'N|-F|-cAte,* V. a. Same as ezeanuUe, More. 
$x-GAR-N}-P|-cA^TipN, %. A clearing fh>ro flesh. 

Ex C4-TH&DR4t* fk»-tb«'dr^ if. Sm, Ash, Crabb, Maun- 
der; kftth^p-dr^ Wb. Brande.] [L.] From the chatr { from 
the bench; from high authority: — originally applied to 
decisions rendered by prelates, chiefly popes, from their 
cathedra or chair ; i. e., in a solemn, judicial manner. 
^i^This phrase, in English, is almost always pronounced 
with the accent on the penult. In Latin, the e in cathedra 
IS either short or long, the word being pronounced c&th'^- 
dra or ca-tb£'dr^. 

|fix'CA-VATE, or ^X-cA'vAte, [^ks-ki'vat, S. fF. P.J.Ja. 
K.; Sks'k^-vat, Sm. Wb. Rees, Maunder f Sks'ka-vat or 
pks-ka'vat, F. /Z.] e. a. [excaco, L.) [u azcATATXD ; pp. 
xxcATATiifo, xxcatatzd.J To holiow ; to cut into hol- 
lows or cavities. 

|ftx^OA-vAT-ED,*p. a. Made hollow, cut in hollows. 
EX-CA-vA'TipN, a. Act of excavating; hollow cavity. 
fiX'cA-vA-TpR, n. One who excavates, a digger, a ma- 
chine for excavating or removing earth. 
tEx-cAVE', e. a. To hollow. CocAeram. 
f$x-CE^cATE, e. a. [excaeOfh.] To make blind. Cockeram. 
|EX-c?-cA'ripx, It. Blindness. Bp. Richardson. 
i|^-c££D', a. a. [excedOfL.] [i. cxccco£o,pp. cxcecoiso, 
xxoEXDED.] To go bcyond , to outgo, to excel, to sur- 
pass , to transcend ; to outdo. 

{:x-c££d', a. n. To ^ too far , to surpass the bonnds. 

i 5x-c£ED'A-Bl.E, a. That may exceed. Sherwood. 
Ix-cE£d'er, n. One who exceeds. 

Ix-c££pM^'€>) »• That which exceeds ; excess. Addison. 
Sx-ofEU'lNQ, p.a. Great in quantity, extent, or duration. 
!x-<;££li'fMP, od. Eminently, exceedingly. Addison. 

!x-cf £p'pfG-LV, ed. To a great degree, ver)' much. 
^X-<;££o'll<r€h-l«£s8, n. Cluality of exceeding. Sherwood. 
^X-OfiL^, o. a.[ezeelio, L.] [t. cxckixkd ; pp. Kxccia.[i«a, 
xxcxxxKD.J To outdo in good qualities, to surpass; to 
transcend , to exceed. 

Ex-c£l', V. n. To have good qualities in a groat degree. 
EX^C^Ii-LfiNCE, a. [ezceUanee, Fr. ; exeeiientia, L.j Htate 
of excelling , that in which one excels ; good quality , 
goodness, parity; worth; superiority. 

Cx^c^E-LfiN-cVt «• Excellence ; a title of honor, as of gov- 
ernors and ambassadors. 

Cx^ci(FL-LltNT, a. [excelietu, L.] Of ^at virtue, worth, or 
dignity ; eminent in any good quality , superior ; good. 
Ex'cEE-EftNT-Ly, ad. In an eminent degree ; very well. 
J^X-oKL'LIMG,* p. a. Surpassing in ezceUence ; transcend- 
ing. 

Ex-cJftlf'TRIC. a. See Brcawraic. 

EX-C^Jt-lHIp'f-TT, ». See Eccxstsicitv. Braude. 
^-cfiPT^v.o. [ezmpte, L.j [t. sxcarTSDypp. kxcbptiso, 
axcarrao.] To leave oat specifically ; to exclude ; to re- 
ject. 

f x-c£rr', e. n. To object, followed by to or agninsU 
X-CtVT\prep. Exclusively of ; without including ; unless. 
t?;x-EftPT% camj. Dnless, as, ** Except the Lord build the 
bouse.*’ 

Ex-cftPT’AWT,* «. Implying exception. Ld. Eldon. 
Ex-c£PT*)ifa, jirqp. With exception of; excluding. 
$x-cfcp^Tipii, a. Act of excepting . state of being except- 
ed . thing excepted ; exclusion ; objection ; offence taken. 
— (Ism) A stop or stay to an action ; a denial of a matter 
allied in bar to an action ; that wblch is alleged agalnrt 
the safficiency of an answer. 

Bx-c®p*t10h-A-ble, 4. Liable to exccptkm ; objectionable. 
j^-cfip’TipR-^.BLB-iiEas,* a. The qualityof being ezeep- 

tiomibws i ^ rta 

a. Relating to or implying exceptions.^ 

tEx-cfip4ioif.i9iu a. One who makes oldectlons. MStan. 

( 9 k-sip*sb 9 s) a. Peevish; frownrd; ftill of 
objeethme. South, [tu] 


f x-cfiP'Tioys-iffiss, a. Peevishness. Barrow. [U._^ 
x-c£p*T|vx, a. Including an exception. fFatts. 

i J^x-ctPT'LVSSf a. Making no exception. Shah. 
;x-cfiPT'pR, a. One who excejpts. Burnet, 
ix-c£RN', V. a. [excerM, L.] [i. axoxnaxo; np. RxcEsa- 
lao, BxoxnaxD.j To strain out ; to separate by strainera 
Bacon. 

tSx-cRRP^, V. a. [excerpo, L.] To pick out. JIalea. 
^-cttBPT\ [9k-e6rpt', Sm. R. Wb.; ik'sttrpt.R’. Todd.] n.f 
pL gx-o£RPTs'. An extract ; a passage selected from an 
author. 

l^x-c£RPT^,e.a. To select. Barnard. [R.] 

^x-£7A’jrp' 2VI,* n. pL fL.] Things picked or colled out ; se- 
lections; extracts. Hamilton. 

t£x-c£RP*TipN, n. A selecting ; thing selected. Raleigh. 
Ex-c£rp'tpr, a. A picker or culler. Barnard, [r.] 
j^-c£8s', a, [excessus, L.] More than enough ; superflui- 
ty , redundancy ; exuberance ; the difference between un- 
equal things ; intemperance ; extravagance. 
|:x-cfis'8iVE, a. [Rsce^, Fr.] Beyond due bounds ; imply- 
ing excess ; extreme ; vehement , exceeding. 
Ex-c£a'8jVE-EV, ad. With or to excess ; exceedingly. 
£x-c£8'sjv£-N£ss, a. State of being excessive. 
$X-CHAnpe', V. a. [cchange*-. Fr.j [i. cxcHAaocn; pp. 
BxcHANoiao, BxcHASOED.j To give or quit one thing for 
the sake of fining another ; to give and take reciprocal- 
ly ; to barter , to commute ; to change. 

Ex-chAnpe',* V. n. To make an exchange. A. Smith. 
|;x-CHANpE', a. Act of exchanging , interchange , reci- 
procity , barter ; traffic : — a place where merchants meet *. 
— the balance of money of different countries: — a meth- 
od of adjusting mercantile transactions, or of paying 
debts when the debtor and creditor are distant from each 
other. — (Artth.) A method of finding the value of one 
commodity or denomination of money in the terms of an- 
other. 

;x-CHAjfpE-A-BtE*l-TV,* n. State of being exchangeable 
1 x-chAnpe'a-bl]^ a. That may be exchanged. 
X-CHAWp'pR, n. One who practises exchange. 
x-CH£at', n. Sec Escheat. 

;x-CHeat'pr, n. Sec Escheatob. 

;x-cn£Q'u]gR, (eks-chek'pr) n. {e.<tchtquter, Norman Pr.J 
(Isiw) An Enpli'^b court of record, in which all causes riv 
lating to the revenue and rights of the crown are heard 
and determined. 

lg;x-cu£u'u^R, (eks chfik'^r) v. a. To institute a process 
ag.Tinst in, or fine by, the court of exrh<‘quer. Pogpe. 
^x-chEq'u?r-BIll,* «. A hill of credit issued by tlie au- 
thority of the British parliament. Brande. 

f X-clP^ENT,* n. One w ho excepts , exceptor. BeeretL [b.] 
x-ci§*A*BEB, a. Liable to the duty of excise , taxable. 
b:x-ci?E', (ek-siz') n. [excisum, L.J An English inland tax 
levied upon various commodities of home consumption. 
Jpx-cl^E', V. a. To levy excise upon a person or thiu(^ 
Pope. 

^x-cI^e'man, n.f pi ?x-cT5r'M?N. An officer who in- 
spects and rates excisable commodities. 

(^ks-slzh'yn) n. [eremo, L.] Act of cutting 
off extirpation , destruction ; nun. Sir T. Elijot. 

f ’C-ci-TA-Bti.'l-TV, m Capability of being exciied. 

x-cFT;X-bee, o. That may be excited ; easily stirred up. 
ll^x-cI'T^NT * or Ex'ci-tAnt,* [^k-sl't^nt, JT. fFb. : «k'- 
B^-t&nt, 5 nt.j n. Something that excites ; a stimulant. P. 
Gye. 

||Ex-cFtaivt, a. Tending to excite ; exciting. 
t^-ci'xATE, V. a. To stir up. Bacon. 

EX-CI-tA'TIQN, n. Act of exciting ; excitement. 

f x-Ci'T^-TlvE, a. Having power to excite. Barrow. 
x-cFta-tq-ry,* a. Tending to excite; stirring up. 


ipx-ciTE% V. a, [exeito, L.l [t. excited ; pp. ExoiTinn, ex- 
cited.] To rouse ; to animate ; to stir up ; to put into mo- 
tion ; to raise. 

f x-cTT*Bi>,* p. a. Animated; moved; stirred up. 
x-clTB'M^HT, n. The state of being excited ; that which 
excites ; sensation , a motive. 

I^-cIt'I^R, n. One who excites or stirs np. 

£x-cfT*|NG, n. Excitation ; excitement. Herbert 
Bx-cIt'ing,'* p. 4. Tending to excite or stir up , animating. 
f^-cl'TjVE,* 4 . Causing excitement, exciting. Bam- 
peld. [E.] 

^x-cl-Tp-ii6'TA-RV»* 0. Causing motion In animal bodies 
independent of sensation or volition. Dr. M. HalL 
|bc-€LAlM*, e. m. [ezclam^ L.] [t exclaimed ; pp. ix- 
cLAiMiJfO, EXCLAIMED.] To cry out with vehemence ; to 
make on oatcry ; to declare with vociferattoa ; to call ; to 
■boat 

g x-OLAiX^, B Clamor ; outcry. Skok. 

-claim' ZB, n. One who exclaims. 

-CLA-xl'TiOB, n. Act of exclaiming \ vehement oatcry • 
clamor ; vooiferatioit ; a sentence of passionato import oi 
pasitonately uttered ; the mark [tj expreesing emotion, 
surpriae. or wonder. 


Btkme. South, [a,] {{ ^x-clXm'a^tb,* e. Exclamatory; exclaiminf. ABL 
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Bx-ClXm'A-tTve LXt* With exclamation. Smart 
Ex-olAm'4l-tq-rj-lv,* att With exclamation. Smart. 


ttfOf xMOLUDSD^l To sbot out { to hinder from entrance } 
to debar , to prohibit ; to except ; to expel ; to eject ; to die* 
mill from the womb or egg. 

Sx-clO'^iqN) (^>kl&'zhvn) n. Act of excluding; state 
of being excluded; prohibition; rejection; exception; 
ejection ; emission. 

Ex-OL 0 'si 9 N- 4 t-tty,* 0 . Tending to exclude or debar. Ch. 
Ob. 

f x-cLfl'^ipN-Va,* «• On'5 who excludes or debars. Crabb. 
x-CLO'^iQif-i^X,* n. E.\clo8ive principles or practice. CA. 
Ob. 

Ex-clO' 9 IC>n*TsT, (eks-klfl'zhvn-Xst) n. One who excludes 
or debars another from any pnvilege. Fox. 

Bx-clO'sjve, a. Tending to exclude , excluding ; debar- 
ring; illiberal; narrow-minded excepting, opposed to 
tneltuive. 

jpx-OLO'sfVE.* n. One belonging to a coterie of persons 
who exclude others fi-om their society or fellowship. 
Smart 

jpx-CLO'sjVE-l^M,* n. Exclusiveness. Musitum. [r.] 
j|:x-oiiO'sjvE-I.y, ad. In an exclusive manner. 
Ex-oiiO'a|[VB-NJ68S,* ». (Quality of being exclusive. Scott 
gx-ci.0's9-RV,*fl. Having power to exclude. Jiih. 
iB^-odCT^ V. a. lexcoctua^ L.] To boil ; to make by boiling. 
Bacon, 

Ex-cdc'TiQN,* n. The act of excocting. Bacon. 
ipX-c59'l-TATE, ». a. [excogtto^ excooitated ; pp. 

ExcooiTATiifo, EXCOGITATED.] To uiscovcr by thinking, 
to cogitate ; to think upon. Sir T. Elyot 
Ex-c 59 ' 1 -TAte, V. n. To think ; to cogitate. Bacon. 
EX-c 69 -i-TA'Ti 9 N, 71. Invention , cogitation. Sir T. Elyot 
tCx-C9M-M0NE', V. a. To exclude , to discommon. Oayton, 
Ex-COM-mO'ni-ca-ble, a. Liable to be excommunicated. 
Ex-CQM-mO'nj-C'ATE, V. a. [exeommuntcoy low L.] [i. ex- 
communicated ; pp. EXCOMMUNICATING, EXCOMMUNICAT- 
ED.] To eject from the comtminion of the church by an 
eccmsiastical censure , to expel from fellowship. 
Ex-oqm-mO'nj-cate, a. Etcommunic^ited. Donne. 
Ex-cqm-mO'ni-cate, ft. One who is excommunicated. 
£x-C 9 M-mO-N|-ca'tion, 7 *. Act of excommunicating, ex- 
clusion from the church , an ecclesiastical interdict. 
fix-C 9 M-M 0 'w|-cA-T 9 R,* n. One who excommunicates. 
Prynne, 

Ex-cpM-M0'Ni-CA-T9-Ry,* a. Relating to or causing ex- 
communication. BrU. Crit 
tEx-cpM-M0M'i9N,* n. Excommunication. Milton. 

£x CQy' 0 £s*sd^* [L.] Erora what has been granted or 
conceded. Macdonnd. 

Ex-c6'r|-^-ble,* o. .That may be excoriated, Browne. 
4x-c6'Ri-ATE, V. a. [excorio.L..] [i, excoriated, pp. ex- 
coriating, EXCORIATED.] To Hay , to strip off the skin or 
bark. 

^x-cd-Bi-A'TiQX, n. Act of excoriating ; abrasion of the 
cuticle ; loss of skin ; a sore place where the skin is off. 
tBx-cbR'T|-cATE,* ti. tf. To strip off the bark or rind. 
Blount 

Ex-cor-TI-cA'TIQN, n. A pulling off the bark. Quincy. 
$x-Cbt7RT'i^R,* (-y^r) n. One who has ceased to be a court- 
ier. More. 

£x'cr^:-;^i-ble, a. That may bo spit out, Bullokar. Tr.] 
£x'cr^-Ate, ». a. [ezereoj L.] To eject or spit by hawk- 
ing. Cockeram. [r.] * 

+fix-cR?-A'Tl<;>N, 71, A retching; a spitting out. Cockeram. 
fix'CR^-MfiwT, n. [excrementum, L.] That which is excret- 
ed ; that which is separated from the nourishing part of 
food, and thrown off as noxious or useless , dung. 
fix-cR^-MfircT'^L, o. Relating to excrement. Burton. 
fix-CKi?-Mipx-Tl''TiAL,* a. Containing or resembling ex- 
crement. Dunglmon, 

£x-cr^:-m^:n-ti"tiov 9, (eks-kr^-m^n-tlsh'ys) a. Contain- 
ing excrement; consisting of matter excreted trom the 
body. 

Bx-CRfi8'c¥NCE, n, [exeroteo, L.] That which grows un- 
naturally, and x^thout use, out of something else , apro- 
tiiberance ; a preternatural or morbid superfluity. 
Ex-CRfcs'ci^N-oy, Ti. Excrescence. Addison. 
?x-CRfis'c^NT, o. Growing out of something else; partak- 
ing of excrescence. 

Bx-cr£te', e. a. [u excreted ;pp. excreting, excret- 
ed.] To seiFmrate and throw off, as by natural passages; 
to pass by excretion ; to eject ; to excem. Palefy. 
Bx-ijrC'tion, R. [sxcretui, L.] The act of excreting; that 
which is excreted ; ejection of animal substance ; the 
thing cxcerned. 

fix'cBif-TlvE f«kB'kr94tv, S. W. P. J. F. ; ^ks-krO'tiv, Ja. 
iifc ^"**3 *• "filM'rating and ejecting excrements. 
IlCx'CR^-'rp-Rv, or ^x-cRfi'TQ-RY, r^ks'kre-tvr-^, S. fP. 
P.R. t 9ks~kr6't\ir-^, Ja. Sl, Sm.] a. Separating and eject- 
*ng excrement or superfluous parts. 
llEx^ORJg-To-Ry, A duet that transmits excreted matter. 


9x-ORfl^oi-A-BLE, fek8-krfl^sh$-a-bl) a. Liable to torment 
jix-OLAM'A-TQ-RJ-Ly,* ad. With exclamation. Smart. Bailey [r.] 

fx-CLXM'A-TQ-Ry, a. Using or imntalning exclamation. Bx-cEu'ci-jCte, (fks-krd^sh^-At) v. a. [oxcrucio, [i. xx- 
jix-OLODE', V, a. [exeludOf L.] fi, azcLuoao ; pp, bzolud- osuciatbd ipp. bxcbpoiatino, excruciated.] To afflict 

with extreme pain ; to torture ; to torment. 
$:x-cat).ci.AT'}Re,s ( 9 ks-krd-«h 9 -fit'ing) p. a. Tormenting ; 
exceedingly painml. 

^x-cRfl-cj-A'TiQN, (eks-krfl-Bh^'ihvn) n. Torment, 
ffix-c v-ba'tiqn, «. jazcttAatic, H] The act of watching all 
night. Bailoy, 

Ex-cDl^P4l-ble, a. Capable of being exculpated. Todd, 
$x-cI5l'pAte, V. a, [ex and etdW, LT]. (i. exculfateo ; pp. 
EXCULPATING, EXCULPATED.] To free from blame; toali- 
solve ; to acquit; to exonerate ; to clear fVom the imputa- 
tion of a fhult 

fix-evL-p A ction, r. Act of'exculpating ; excuse. 
jpx-o&L'p^-TQ*^, a. Clearing from imputed fault. 

v.\ To pass beyond limits. Harvey. 

£x Ctf^Rj- 4 * [L.] (^Law) Out of court. [Brande. 

JPx-cOr'rbnt,* a. (Bot) Having the axis in the centre. 
^x-oWr'siqn, (eks-kilr'shun) n. [Wtirro, L.] A going be- 
yond : a journey; a ramble ; a tour; a trip; a Jant; ah 
expedition ; digression. 

Ex-otiR'siQN,* V. 71. To make an excursion. C. Lamb. [R.j 
Ex-ctiR'sjVE, 0 . Rambling ; wandering ; deviating. 
Ex-ct)B'sivE-Ly, ad. In an excursive manner. 
tiX-ctJR'sjVE-iffiss, 71. Quality of being excursive. 
j^x-oifjt'inr^,* 71. [L.] A literary exercise, task, or perform- 
ance ; an excursion. Qu. Rev. 

£x-cO$'^-bL£, a. That may be excused ; pardonable. 
£x-cO|'A-BL£-Nfiss, Tz. Quality of being excusable. 
Ex-cO^'a-bly,* ad. In an excusable manner. Seeker. 
ex-cv-§a't 19 N, ». Excuse; plea, apology. Bacon. [R.] 

f x-cO'^A-TQ-Ry, a. Pleading excuse , apologeticaL 
x-*cO§e', (^ks-kQzO V. a. [excusoy L.] [i. excused ; pp. ex- 
cusing, excused.] To extenuate by apology, to disen- 
gage from an obligation ; to remit , to throw off imputa- 
tion by a feigned apolo^ ; to exculpate ; to absolve ; to 
acquit, to justify, 

5x-c0se', (pks-kus') 71. A reason alleged for doing or not 
doing a thing , plea offered m extenuation , apology ; re- 
mission ; cause of being excused ; pretext , pretension ; 
pretence. 

5x-c0se'i.?ss, a. Being without excuse. WhiUoek, 
Ex-cO:^'^:r, (^ka-kuz'^r) n. One who excuses another. 
|5x-c*3ss^ r. a. L.] [fTo shake off. StUlingfiect] 

(Law) To seize and detain by law. Ayliffe. 
^;x-cDs'siQN,(§ks-kash'vn) tu [excusswy L.] (Law) Seizure 
bylaw. Ayliffe. 

Bx'?-cRVBt.E, 0 . That is to be execrated; abominable; 

hatcfiil ; dcte«tab]e ; accursed. 

£x'ij:-CRA-BLE-N£ss,*7L State of being exccraWc. Scott 
£x']p-CRA-BLy, ad. In an execrable manner. 

£x']?-CRAte, u. a. [ezecroTy L.] [t. execrated , to. exe- 
crating, EXECRATED.] To curse ; to imprecate ill upon; 
to abominate. , 

fix-]?-CRA'TiQW, 7L Act of execrating; detestation ; male- 
diction ; curse , imprecation of evil. [dison. 

£x'^:-CRA-T9-Ry, n. A formulary of execrations. L. Ait 
tBx-ficT% 17. a. [execoy L.] To cut out. Harvey. See Exssct. 
tBx-fec'TiQN, (^ks-^k'shyn) n. Sec Exsection. 
Ex'?-cOt-a-ble,n a. That may be executed. O. Canning. 
Ex'?-cOte, V. a. [exequoTy L.] [i. executed ; pp. execut- 
ing, EXECUTED.] To perform , to carry into effect, to put 
to death , to complete, as alegal instrument, by signing 
and sealing, to accomplish; to effect; to complete; to 
fulfil, to achieve , to consummate, to finish. 
fix'?-cOTE, V. 71. To perform any act or office. 
£x'?-cO-t?r, n. One whp executes. See Executor, 
fix-9-ciJ'TiQN, n. Act of executing ; the act of the law by 
which possession is given of body or goods : — completion ; 
performance ; practice , death inflicted by forms of law ; 
destruction ; slaughter. (Law) A judicial writ. 
Ex-?-cO'tiqn-¥R, 7t. One who kills ; siiecially, one who 
puts to death criminals who are condemned by forms of 
law. 

By-te'v-TivE, 0 . Having the quality of executing, not 
legislative, but active, or putting the laws in execution.— 
Executive powevy that part of the government, or of the 
powers of a state, which is employed in putting into ex- 
’ edition the laws made by the legislative power, or the de 
croes of the Judicial power. 

i^Iy-fec'V-TlVE,* n. The person or the power that adminis- 
ters the government, an executive officer. Qu. Rev. 

This word is often so used in the United States ; and 
Itis, of late years, so used in England. 
Eif-fic'V-TiVB-Ly,* arf. In an executive manner. Barrow. 
5y-£c'V-TQR, n. (Law) One who is appointed bv a testa- 
tor to see and take care that his will and testament are 
executed. 

Ey-fto-V“T6'ai-^T.,*a. RelatlM to an executor. Rlacketone, 
Ey-Ec'V-TQR-SHlP, 7u The oflice of an executor. 
Jx-fio'y-TQ-RYia. Having or exercising authority.— (X.«w) 
That is to be executed or performed at a future period. 
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C^fic'V-TBttSS, n. An executrix. ShtUt, IBaetn, 

u. A woman intrusted to execute a will. 
^X-M'DRA,* [9X-S'dr^ P. Cyc , ; fix'^-drji, Braiwi«.J u. [L.] 
pL ytx-x'DiUK. (jfrcA.) An open recess in a building; an 
open or covered {dace provided with seats. P. Oye. 
ftjC-]^-^£'s}S. a. The science mr art of literary 

inte^retation , exidanation of the meaning of an author; 
interpretation. 

fix-]$- 9 £T'|c»* a. Ex^natory ; exegeticaL Smart. 
fix-£4£T'l>c^, 0 . Explanatory; expository. 
t:x-:i^- 9 £T'i-C^L-LYi od. By way of ex][danation. Bp.BtilL 
Ex-£-^£'T|8T,* n. One versed in exeg^is. Qu. Reg. [rJ 
Ex-fiM'PL^R, n. [E.] A paUern , an ei^ple to be imitated. 
t£9;-£M'PL^R, a. Exemplary. JBp. Taylor. 
([E3^']^m-pla-R|*i<Y) ad. In an exemplary manner. 
|i£|:'¥M>PLA-R}*ir£88, n. 8t^e of being exemplary. 
tC:|;-£M-PLAR'|>TV, n. A pattern worUiy of imitation. W. 
Mountagu. Barrow. 

{j£g'|?M-PJLA-RVi f6gx^?m-|rta-r9, & IT. F. Jo. Sm. R. Wb. ; 
^gx^^'pla-r^, P. JT.] a. Worthy of imitation , serving 
for a pattern ; serving to warn ; explanatory. 
|£|;']^bi--plvkY) a. [exeaiphitre, Fr.] A copy. Donne.' 

^ »^Ay be exemplified. Cole- 

rtdgt. 

^Y-EM-PLi-Pl-cX^TlpH, n. Act of exemplifying , a tran- 
script ; illustration ; a copy. 

f V£M'Pl.l-Pl-£R, n. One who exemplifies. 

)|:-£m^pI.{-f?, V. a. [k KXBMPUFico; pp. cxaMPurviiva, 
xicMPLiriEO.} To Illustrate by example; to transcribe, 
to copy. 

rx-BapflI QRA^Tf-^* (-gri'sh^-a) [L.] As an example; 


rx-BapflI QRA^Tf-^* (-gri'sh^-a) TL.] As an example; 

as an instance : — usually abbreviated ex. gr. or e. g. 
4!g-£MPT', (^gz-^mlO V. a. [ezea^tos, L.] [t. kxkmptkd ; 
pp. axaurTiNO, axaxrTxo.] To flee from, to privilege, 
to grant immunity from , to excuse. 

f g-£MPT^, a. Free by privilege ; not liable ; not included. 
g-fiMPT\* *. A person exempted from the performance 
of certain duty or service, as from paying a tax or per- 
fuming military duty. Crabb. 

^Y:-Eupt'|-ble>, (9gz^mt'^l) a. That may be exempted ; 

loose ; quit , free. Cotgrave. [r.] 

$9:-£mp'tic>n, (^-^m'sh^in)*. Act of exempting ; immuni- 
ty ; privilege ; fWdom from that to which others are liable. 
tft|:-£MP-Tl"TIOV8, (figx-fmrttsh'ys) a. Separable. Mure. 
f 4 li-£l*r^TipB-lT£, V, a. [exentO'Of L.J To take out the bow- 
els. Burton. 

a. Act of taking out the bowels. 

Brotone. 

Jtx-B-QV^'T(rRj* n, [L.] (law) A declaration, ia writing, 
given by the executive authority of a government to a 
foreign consul, authorizing him to perform the duties of 
his office. Boumer. 

a. Funeral , relating to funerals. Pope. 
EX'^-QUlE^, (dks'^wlz) n. pL lexofuta^ L.] Funeral rites; 

the ceremonies of burial , the procession of buriaL SJkaJt. 
tCx'E-Quy, n. Punerai rite. Zh-. King. See Exxuuiaa. 
jiglf-KR'ciiYT, a. [ezerceiu, L.] Practising ; following any 
calling, .dyti/fi. 

Ex'^r-cI^VBLE, a. That may be exercised. Blackstone. 
fix'ER-cisE, a. [ezercUiumf U] Labor , work , use ; prac- 
tice, such as belongs to one's occupation , labor or bodily 
exertion for health or amusement ; preparaloty practice in 
order to skilful performance ; performance ; task ; act of 
divine worship. 

Ex'j^R-ci^E, t>. 0. [ezereeo, L.] [i. BXKBoifEo ; pp. exas- 
citiso, axBmcitXD.j To employ , to train by use , to make 
skilful by practice ; to task ; to practise ; to exert , to car- 
ry on ; to perform , to put in use. 

Cx'l^R-cIi^E, V. n. To use exercise ; to labor, as for health. 
Ex^£R-cI^£R, n. One who exercises. 

Eg-ER-€1-TA'TIPR, n. Exercise , practice. Fdton. [r.] 
Li-MR'ci-TpR,* a. (IiOib) One wlio fits and equips a vessel. 
Bournor. 

^:g-£ReirE% (^gZrdrg') *. [Fr.] (ATmaurmatic#) The basis or 
lower limb of a coin or medal, when separated by a line 
from the rest of the face, which usually contains words 
^nng the date, place, Ac., of the coin, or other subsid- 
ta^ matter. 

IBIg-ERT^e. a, [ezerOf L.] [i. MXKttrjgo ; pp. axcariao, ax- 
asTan.] To use with effort ; to put forth ; to perform ; to 
enforce ; to exerehie : to employ. 

(^gz-Hr^sb^ii) a. Act of exerting; effort. 
Cg-£R'’TiVE,*a. Making exertion ; UMinaeffarL Reeder, [m.] 
(^gz-d^zhyn) «. [eieene. L,] Act of eating 
through, ffrom. [e.] 

fEvftST'V'ATE,* e. «. tensstiMi, LA To boiL TWda. 
t$^-£8-TV-A'Tloif, n. [(KMMfas, L.] Ebullition. Moyle. 
9 x«VO'L}-Ate, t. n. [ex and /uhmtM, L.] [i. xxroiuiATBo: 
pp, axroUATiao, axroLiATao.] To ahtll off; to come off 
as In scales ; to scale off. 

$x»r&'L|-ATE,*e. g. To scale ; to free from scalai or sptlBh 
leta. Siett, 

|l^x-t6-JU|>i'TiOlv» n. Act or state of exfoliatiiig ; tlm sepa- 
ration of a piece of dead bone fhim the ttving. 


Ex-fS'LT-a-TIve, a. Procuring exfoHatton. 
fiY;-HAii'^-BLR, (egz-hul^a-bl) a. That may be exhaled, 
£i-H A slant,* a. Sending forth vapors ; exhaling. Afa«sc£«r 
e^-h^-LA^^Tiqn, a [exAalatiot L.J Act of exhaling , that 
which is exhi^d ; evaporation emission ; that which 
rises in vapors ; vapor ; nime. 

Ii^II-ilAlx^, V. a. [enMolOf L.] [i. axHALao; pp. axHAZiNO, 
xxHAUix,] To send or draw out in vapors or fiime ; lo 
evaporate ; to emit. 

«. a. To fly off or vanish as vapor. Drydnu 
Eg;-HAL.E'M£NT, a. Exhalation ; vapor. Browne. [R.] 
$i-HAusT\ (^gz-bkwstO V. a. [t. axHAUiTXD ; pp. bxhauit- 
lao, axHAOsTXD.J To dram ; to draw out totaUy ; to ex- 
pend by exertion ; to empty ; to spend* 
tJfg-HAusT', 0 . Deprived of strength ; exhausted. Burton, 
gi^-uAusx igD,* p. a. Drained; made empty. — EiAaiwtsd 
roeotvoTf a vessel fVom which the air is to be extracted by 
the action of the air-pump. Crabb, 

Eyi-HAusT'^R, n. He or that which exhausts. Ellis. 
Ei-HAuST'j-BLE, a. Capable of being exhausted. Johnson, 
EY-hAust')NO,* p. a. Draining ofiT; diminishing; weak- 
ening. 

£:^-HAn8T|iioi<r, (ygz-hkwst'yyn) a. Act of exhausting ; state 
of being exhausted. 

f if-HAusT'rVE,* a. Tending to exhaust. H. AT. Coleridge, 
Y-hAust'lrss, a. Not to be emptied , inexhaustible. 
t£iP-HAu8T'M£NT, n. Exhaustion. Bp. fVilUams. [oi/jR.] 
EY-hAu8T'vr?,* (^gz-takwstYut) u* Exhaustion, ffrax- 
Ex'H£-DRA,* or £x-h£'dR4l,* n. See Exedra, Brando. 
j^:|p-H£jR^£-DAT£, V. a. [exkwrodot L.j To disinherit. Hn- 
loeL [R.] [R-l 

f Y-HfiR-9-DA'Tlplv, a. (Law) A disinheriting. Chambers, 
?-h1b'JT, V. a. [exhibeoy L.] [u xxhibitbo , pp, xxhibit- 
iifo, xxhibitxdJ To offer to view, to manifest; to show; 
to display ; to administer. 

£x-h1b'}T, a. (law) A legal document or statement in writ- 
ing ; any paper formally exhibited in a court. Cowel. 
£:g-HlB'|-TANT,* a. (Law) One who makes an exhibit. 
JodreU. 

f X-HlB'lT-£R, a. One who exhibits. 
x-HI-bF'tiqn, (Sks^h^blsh^n) a. Act of exhibiting; 
display ; a public show or performance at a hterary sem- 
inary , a show or display of works of art ; a private benen 
fiiction instituted for the maintenance of a seboiar in a 
college or university , an allowance ; a pension , a solar;'. 
Ex-ui-bF^tiqn-¥R, (dks-b^-blsb'yn-^r) a. One who m 
maintained, at an English university, by an exhibition or 
benefaction. 

^fg-HlB'j-T/vE, a. Bepresentative ; displaying. JVbrris. 

f i;-UlB'|-TTvE-Ly, od. Representatively. fVaterland. 
i-HlB'lT-OR, a. (Law) One who makes an exhibit. Son 
Exhibiter. 

Ey-ulB'i-Tp-RV, a. Betting forth ; showing, ffarton. 
E'f-HlL'^-RANT,* a. Any thing which exhilarates. P.Mag. 
Ey-II(i.'A'RXnt,* o. Tending to exhilarate PUkington. 
EY-hIl'a-rAte, V. a. [exhUdrOy L.] [*• exhilarated ; pp. 
exhilaBatibo, exhilarated.] To make cheerfiii , t* 
cheer : to enliven , to animate ; to inspire ; to gladden. 

f i^-HlL^-ltATE, V. a. To become glad. Bacon. 
i-Hli,'i^-RAT-I«G,*p. a. Making glad or cheerful; cheer- 
ing. 

El^-ulL-A-RA'TipN, a. Act of exhilarating ; state of being 
exhilarated ; animation ; gayety , hilarity. 

EY-udET% (ygz-bbrtO v. a. [exhortory L.l [t. exhobted; 
pp. EXHOBTiRo, exhorted.] To incite by words of ad- 
vice or well-meant counsel ; to persuade ; to encourage 
to do well ; to incite. 

tE^-HbRT^ (ygz-bdrt') a. Exhortation. Pope. 
EX-upR-TA'TipN, n. The act of exhorting ; Incitement to 
good ; encouragement , a persuasive discxiurse. 

t VHbR'TA-Tlvx, a. Containing exhortation. Barrow. 
y'HpR-TA-TpR,* a. [L.] An exhorter ; an encourager. 
P. Cye. 

£VH6a'T^-Tp-RY, a. Tending to exhort ; hortatory. 
Ei-udRT'ER, a. One who ezhorta. 

£:g-HC^l(ATE,* V. a. To exhume ; to unbury. Dr. Ilitckeeek. 
EX-HV'iAi^Tipir, a. fez and humuoy L.] The act of un- 
i or of digging up a body interred ; disintomient. 

I Settwrio 

I £^U0BIE^* V. 0. [{.BTHUMED ; pp. XXHOIIiaO, BXHUMEO.} 

To dig out of the earth ; to unbury. Qa. Rev. 
£z-Yc^cAte, V. a, [exsieeoy L.] To dry. BoUetnd, Bee Ex- 
siccate. 

fix-}c-€A^TipN, a. Arefaetlon. Bee Exsiocatiob. 
Ex-lo'c^-TlYEy 0 . See Exsicoatitx. 

KX'|-qi£ifCB, ) a. Urgent demand ; want ; need ; pres»- 
ftx'i-^Eif-cir, } ing necessiQr ; eudden occasion ; emer- 
gency. 

fix-y-4;^fiH'D^-Ry,e a. (Law) An officer who makes out ex- 
igents and proclamations. Crmbh, 
ftx'y-G£NT, a, [exigenoy L.] [tPresalng btuloess Hooker 
End. ShakJ (law) A writ preparatory to an outlawry 
when the defendant is not lo he found. 

Ix'l-plET, a. Pressinf ; requiring instant aid. Bmia, 
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{Lane) One who makes out exigents; jpx-5a'8f-T^NT, a, [ex and orbOo. L.] Exceeding due 
oxigendary. Mason, bounds^ unreasonable; beyond rule; enormous; excea* 

K'l^hBhi&i* a. That may bo exacted. Bohng^broke. sive. 

t',x-f*ou'|-TV’, n, [exiguitas, L.] Blendemess. Bojile, [r.] 5t-^r'b|-T^NT-I.V, odl [n an exorbitant manner. 

E^-l»'v-oOs, s. Small , diminutive ; little, ffarmy. t^25f-5B'B^-TATE, v, a. [ez and orbito, U] To deviate to 

Ex-lo'V-oOs-iSffisB,* n. Stale of being exiguous. -Scott. go beyond rule. Spenser. 

Ex'iLE, n. [exdtttinj L.] State of being banished ; banish- px'<?R.ci§E, [eks'or-slz, 8. W. P, J. E, F. Ja. 8m, fVb. t 
menl, proscription , expulsion; a person banished. 9ks-<5r'8lz, JT.J v. a. mopKiCto,] To abjure by some holy 

or fix'lLB, [§g-zll', 8, W. F. Jo, f Sks^Il, J. 8m. name, to drive away [evil spirits] by certain forms of 

R. 1fb.\ V, o, [t. EXILBD ; pp. xxiuifo, BXIUEO.] To abiuration , to purify from evn influence 

banish ; to drive from a country. Jjftx'on-ci^-BR, n. One who exorcises ; exorcist. 

I^x-Ile', ( 9g-zll') a. [exUts^h,] Small; slender; not full. jjfix'pR-cIijM, n. ^ct of exorcising; expulsion of evil 

Bacon, spirits ; a form of abjuration for expelling evil spirits. 

(|5?-iLED',* (9g-znd'or eks'Ild) p, a. Banished; driven ||fix'pR<;lsT [dks'or-sist, S. fT. P. J. F.Ja. Snuf ?ks-8r'- 
from one’s country. sjst, E. IT.] n. One who exorcises, or casts out evil 

ETf:-il.E'M¥NT, ». Banishment. Wotton, [r.] spirits; an enchanter ; a conjurer. 

^5x-|-i:./"TipN, fSks-e-Hsh’Mn) n. leziltiio, L.] Act of Blf-OR'Di.AL,(?gz-»r'd9-al) a. Introductory; initial. Browns. 

springing or rushing out suddenly. Browne. [R.J ^^-dR'Df-Oivr. n. fL.] pL L. jpjf-dK'Df-4 ; Eng. 

jptf-lL’j-Ty, n. Slenderness , smallness. Sacoiu dj-Dm^. (Rhet) The commencement or opening part of a 

■|Eif-tM'i-ocs, 0. [cx*mn«, L.] Eminent ; excellent. Barrow. speech or oration ; an introduction ; a formal preface. 

To make empty ; to spoil; to weaken. t®*-<>R-NA'TipN, n. [ezomatw, Uj Ornament; decora- 
Pearaon. tion. Hooker, 

P);:-iN.VNl"TipN, (9g-ztn-9-nT8h'yn) «. Act of emptying ; fix-dR'T|VE,* a. Rising ; relating to the east. 8cotL [r. 

exhaustion , privation. Bp, HaU. [^rJ EX-ps-MOSE',* n. and (oopofT] The passage of gases^ 

f4-lsT', (9g-al8t') tj. n, [sxwto, L.j [u bxistxd ; pp. ax- vapors, or liquids through membranes or pores from 
isTiso, axuTBD.] To have existence or being ; to be. within outwaras ; exosmosis. Brands. 

n. State of being or existing, duration; fix-ps-MO'sis,* n. Same as sxosmose. SendAmore. 
life. t§x-^s'8X.TE,* V. a. To deprive of bones , to bone. Bailey, 

Eif-lsT^¥Tr-cy, n. Existence. Tatler. [r,] t|lx-68'8^-T9D, a. [exoaaatuSf L.] Deprived of bones. 

a. Having existence or being ; existing. Badey. 

tEx-js-TfiN'Ti-^L, fl. Having existence. Bp. Barlow. igl^-ds'sip-oBs, (^gz-Seb^sh^tts) a. Wanting bones; bona* 

Ex-fS-TfiN'Ti^-LV,* ad. In an existing state. Cole- less. 

ridge. [R.J £x-PS-t6me^,* n. [if and a-rSpa.] (BoQ A passage 

j[^:^-ls-T}-MA'TipN, n. [exisUTnatiOf L.j Opinion ; esteem. through the outer integument of an ovule. Brands, 
Spectator. Fr.] Cjx-P8-t5'sjs. [Sks-os-td^sis, fF. Jo. Sm. ; ^ks-9s^to-sIs, 

Ex'|T, a. [L.] Act of going out; decease, departure; S. JT.] n. [if and dartov.] (jSnaL) An unnatural pro- 
egress; passage out. — Exit and Exeunt, Latin words tuberance or tumor of a bone. — (BoQ A tumor or knot 

used in play-books to denote the time when a person in trees, formed by disease. 

or persons leave the stage. ftx.p-T£R'lc, jo. UfortpiKds.] Public; extenor, as 

fgjp-r'Ti^L, (?gz-l8h'sl) a. [extholw, L.] Deadly; mortal. Ex-p-t£r’i-C4lL, | distinguished from See Eso- 

Haroey. tbric. 

t5^-P'Tiovs, (eMs-Ysh'yvs) a. Deadly; exitial. Homilies. Ex-p-t£r'j-c1sm,^tu Exoteric doctrine or principles. CA.OA. 
£x'f-T&8,* n. [L.] (Aaw) Issue , offspring , yearlj rent or Ex-p-TfiR'|CS,* a, pU The lectures of Aristotle on rht^tonc, 
profits of land. Tomlins. to which all were admitted ; his published writings. jSsk 

£X JtfX'Jtd [L.] From a mere motion} from Ex'p-Tfttt-y, n. What is public or common. Search. 

one’s own free-will, without suggestion or constraint. £y-6T'lc, a. Foreign; not produced at home. 

Hamilton. Ei-ftT’jc, n. (BoL) A plant of foreign ongin. 

£x J^£-c&s-spTV T£ JtS'fy* [L.] From the necessity of Eii:-6T'|-c^L, a. [e^ojrixds.j Foreign , not domestic , exotic. 

the thing, or of the cose. Hamilton. Ei-ftT'i-CAL-Nfess,'*' w. Slate of being exotic. Scott. 

Ex'dDE, B. [ifrfdcoe.] An interlude, 9»- farce, at the end of Eif-^^T'i-cI^M,'* n. A foreign word or idiom. Dr. Watts. 

a play. Roscommon. * jpx-PXND^, v. a. [exj^ndo, L.] [i. expxnucd, pp. KXPA^D• 

j&X-o' n. In Greek tragedy, the end or d.nout- iwo, expanded.] To spread out, to lay otien, as a net nr 

ment of the play. Brands. sheet ; to dilate. — v. n. To open ; to diiato. 

Ex' 9 -dRs, n, Departure; — the second book of Ex-pXnd'ed,* p. o. Spread out ; extended , laid open. 

Moses, which describes the departure from Egypt. $x-pX.N 8E', n. [ezpoB^m, L.] Wide, smooth extension ; 

tfix'Q-DV, a. Departure ; exodus. Hale. extent ; expansion. 

£x gF-FI'^cpd* («k8-9f-fl8h'9-5) [L.] By reason or virtue Ex-PXN-S|-BtL'l-Ty, ». Capacity of expansion. 
of office; denoting the power which a person possesses $x-pXN'sj-Bi.E, o. That may be expanded, 
of doing certain things, by virtue of ins office. Hamilton. Ex-PXN'8iLE,*a. Belonging to expansion; expansive. Scott, 
Ex'o-<jiftN,* R. [if and vcfiopui.l {BoQ A plant or tree Ex-pXn'siqn, (^ks-pftn'shvn) n. Act of expanding; state 
which increases in diameter ny the addition of new of being expanded ; extent , space, 
wood to the outside of the old wood, or by successive Ex-pXn’sjve, o. Having power to expand, 
external additions ; opposed to sndo^sn. P. Cye, £x PXr* T^, [L.] {Late) Of the one part; proceeding 

9y-59'$-No0s,* a. (Boe.; Belonging to exogons; increasing from only one part or side of a matter in question.— 
by successive external additions, as trees. Buckland, Ez parte evidence, evidence delivered on only one side. — • 

t’B.x-0-L£TE', a. [exoUtuSf L.J Obsolete; out of use. Bai- Ex parte conned, a council of only one side or party. 

ley. • 9x-PA'T|-ATE, ( 9k8-pd'8h9-at) v. v. [ftEpotior, L.1 [i. ex- 

tfix-p-LO'TiON, n. Laxatlon of the nerves. Browne. patiated , pp. bxpativtino, expatiated.] To range at 

t5lp-6LVE', ($gz-«lv') tJ. o. [exolvo, L,] To loose , to pay. large , to enlarge upon in language , to take a wide clr- 

Batley. cult or view. 

Ex-9.M6L-0-ofi’8ls,* n. [ifoii9Adyj7ffiy.] A common con- Kx-pA'T|-Ate, v. a. To diffuse. Dryden. [r.] 
fesalon. Bp, Tbylor. $x-pA-T|-A'ti 9N, (^ks-pa-sh^-i'shyn) n. Act of expati- 

lEl:^-6is'PHVl>6a, %, {Med.) Hernia or rupture at or near ating. Bacon. 

the naveL 5 :x-pA'ti-A-T 9 E, (^ks-pl'shp-a-tur) lu One who expo* 

^)F- 6 n’]PR.Ate, u. a. [exoTicro, L.] [u ExoarxaATED ; pp. tiatos. _ v .v. 

ExoNEEATiNo, bxoitbbatbd.] To unload ; to diabuPuQn ; 5^***^^’^1“A-T9-RV»* (9kg-pafeh9-?-t9-r9) o. Enlarging ; dif- 

to discharge ; to exculpate ; to relieve ; to clear ; to Jus- lusive. BtsseU. ^ 

tify ; to absolve ; to acquit. ||^x-pA'TE 1 -Ate, [9ks-pS'tr9-at, E. Jo. AT. Sm B. Mann. 

5V-6n-er.A'tI 9N, a. Act of exonerating ; discharge. der; ^ks-jAt'r^-it, Wb.] n. [ex and patna, [u expa- 

Ey-fSN'jpR-A-TlVE, «, Freeing from a charge or burden. TBiATltD;pp. expatbiatinq, expatriated.] To baniah 

Ey-ftw'ipR-A-TQR,* n. One who exonerates. Dane. flrom one’s native country ; to remove from one s coiintry. 

£Ji-<?PH-THXz'jifpd,* n. [L.] (Med.) The protrusion of ||9x-pA-tei-A'TIQN, n. Act of expatrlaUwg; banishmenl; 

the eyeball from the orbit. Braads. emigration. , , r. 

fi:x.9-PH»L^LOV8,* 0. {BoQ Naked, as the leaves of exo- ^x-PficT', v. a. J^J [*• »vp*otbd ; jip. expect- 

gens. Brands. * ^ ' ,wo, expected.] To look for; to wait for; to attend the 

tE^-dp'T^-BLE. 0. [exoptaHlis, L.] Desirable. Bailey. coming of. Mr This word is often improperly used in the 

Jx-6p'T|LE,* v* (Bit.) TdicmyhAonotis plant. Brands. V. 8., especially by the illiterate, in the sense of to sup^ 

kx'q-r^-bjle, o. TezopoAilis, L.J That may be moved by pose, to tkwk ; and it is used in the same manner in some 

entreaty. Hdrrinhon, parts of England. WUbraham, Orase, fl-s. 

tRx'9>BATE, «. a. [ezoro, L.] To obtain by request. Cbdk- t^x-PftcT', e. a. To wait ; to Sandye. 

eram. » w » j JKx-PftoT'^L-BLB, a. That may be expected. Browne. 

EiF-»E'B|-T4.N0E, ) a. State of being exortritant ; enor- Ex-p»ot'ance, n. Exi^claiion ; something expected. 
®i-bR’Bl-TAN-<JV, 1 mlty ; gross deviation from rule ^x-p^ot'an-cv. n. Expectation ; expectance S/toE — 
or right ; aepravlty. (Law) Estates in expectancy are of two sorts, one created 
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ky the eet of the parties, called a remmnder} the other by 
act of law, called a rweraum, 

IpX-PftcT'v^NT, a. [Ft.] Dependinir on something 5 waiting 
in expectation. (Jtfed.) That waits for the efforts 

of nature. See ExpacTATioa. 

f x-PftcT'ANT, n. One who is looking for some benefit. 
X>P:^c>TA'TipN, a. Act of expecting; the thing ex- 
pected ; hope : anticipation ; trust ; prospect of good to 
come. — (Med.) A method which consists in observing 
the progress of diseases, and leaving them almost wholly 
to the efforts of nature, without prescribing active medi- 
cines. — ExpecUtUon qf Itfey the mean average duration of 


the lifb of individuals of any given age. 
fEx-Pftc'T^-TlVE, a. Expecting. Cotgrave. 
t$x-pfic'T4-TXVE, n. The object expected. Sir S. Wot- 
ton. 

Ex-pficT'ipD,* p. a. Waited for; looked for; hoped. 
Ex-p£cT^9R, n. One who expects. 

Ex-pficT^INO-LY,* ad. With expectation. Drgden. 
jpx-p£o'Tp-B.XNT, a. A medicine to promote expectora- 
tion. 

f x-pfic'Tp-RXPTT,* a. Promoting expectoration. SmarU 
x-Pfic'T9-RiTB, V, a, [ex and pectast L.] fu *xp*cto- 
SATCO , pp. BXPBClORATiaO, BXPBGTORATBD.] To eJOCt 

from the breast, chest, or lungs ; to cough up. 
^x-p£c-tq-ra'tion, a. Act expectorating; act of 
throwing up from the chest ; matter expectorated ; dis- 
charge made by coughing. 

l^x-pfic'Tp-R^-TlYB, a. Promoting expectoration. Har~ 
vet/. 

5x-p£c'Tp-RVTrtVE,* a. (Med.) A medicine to promote 
expectoration. Harvey. 
tEx-p£oE',* V. n. To expedite. ScatL 
f^x-p£'D|-ATK, t>. a. [ezpedier, Fr.J To expedite. Str E. 
Sandys. 

|(^-P£'dI-¥NCE, } a. duality of being expedient ; fitness : 
||$x-pf 'Dl-£N-cy, I propriety ; suitableness to a gooa 
end. — [fExpedition. 

||]^-PE'Df-EKT, r^ks-pS^I-^nt, P. J. Jo. Wb. { ^ks-p^Myent, 
S. E F. K. i 9KS-pS'd9-€nt or ^ks-pC'j^-^nt, IP.] a. 
pedteuty Fr.] Pix>]xr , fit , convenient , suitable ; necessa- 
ry, requisite. — [fJExpedilioua. 

|j^x-p£'D|-£NT, a. That which helps forward, as means to 
an end ; means to an end contrived in an exigence, a 
shift. 

f ^x-p£'D|-£?n-Ly, ad. In an expedient manner; fitly. 
X-Pfio'l-TATB, V. a. fezpedUOy low L.] (Eng. forest laws) 
To cut off the balls or a dog’s feet. Chambers. 
|1x-p£d-|-tX'tipn, a. Mutilation of dogs* feet. Ash- 
nude. 

Ex^P£-dIte, v.a. [emedwy L.] [i. axPEoitEO, pp. bxpb- 
niTiao, EXPEDITED.] To facilitate , to hasten ; to accel- 
erate , to quicken; to despatch , to send from a public 
office. 

Ex'P9-dTte, a. dnick ; easy , active ; expeditious ; light- 
armed. Bacon. [R.l 

Cx^F£-DlTE-Ly, ad. With quickness or expedition. 
Orew. 

fix-P£-DY'^Tipw, (€ks-p^Tsb^un) a. Haste; speed: — a 
niditary. naval, or important enterprise. 
Ex-p?-DP'TipN-^-Ry,* a. Relating to an expedition. Ec. 
Rev. 

fcx-p]^DV^TlOVS, (fiks-pe-dlsh'vs) a. Speedy ; quick) 
soon done ; nimble ; swift , acting with celerity. 
fix-PE-Dl"Tiova-JLy, (€ksi»^Ish'\|i8-l^) ad. With expe- 
dition. 

Ex-P£-Dr^TloV5-!r£s8,* a. duickness ; expedition. Scott. 
t®x'P£-Di-T}VE, a. Performing with sp^. Bacon. 
fex-p£i>'i-TP-Ry,* a. Making haste; expeditums. X>r. 
FranJdtn. [R.] 

^-p£l', «. a.\expe!lo, L.] [t. bipelled ; gp. expeixiro, 


BXPBXXBD.I To drive out ; to force away ; to cost out ; t4> 
exile : to eject ; to banish , to exclude. 
px-Pfil.I.ED^,* (fsks-p^td^ p, a. Driven away ; rejected , 
banished. 

^x-pSL'EVirT,^ a. (Med.) A medicine for expelling mor- 
bid humors fimm the body. Crabb. 

Ex-p£L'LgR, a. He or that which expels. 

Ex-p£ece', a. See ExPxasB. 

$x-p£Tri>^, V. a. [agenda, L.] [i. bxpxkdxd ; pp. ex- 
rmtmna, bepbitoeo.] To lay out ; to dissipate ; to waste ; 
to mend. 

Ex-p£ii'i>i-t<5e,* a. (Law) A disburser of money. Orabb, 
a. That which Is spent; disburse- 
ment } sum expended ; etwL 

ipx-PtEBE', a- [ememeum, low L.] That Which is spent; 

expenditure : fniee: coat ; charge : money expended. 
fCx-PEvrfB'FDi., a. uosily ; expeimve. Beaum. ^ FL 
f $X-p£iftE^p0L-LY, sd In a costly way. tFueer. 
Ex-PtnSE'LEM, A WHbout expense. MOum. 

EZ-PftE'SfTE, a. Given to expense ; extravagant ; lavish ; 

eoady : feqnirlng expense ; dear ; valuable. , 

Ex-PllE^i}VE-LY, sd. In an expensive manner. 
|x-PtE't|TB-ir£as, a. Addiction to expense ; costliness. I 


Ex-p£'r 1.£NCE, a. [eigerienBay L.] Practice ; flrequent 
trial; proof; test; knowledge or wisdom gained by re- 
peated trial or practice, with observation and refiectfon. 
Ex-pC'r|-]^noe, V. a. [i. xxpbbiercbd; pp. BXPBai* 
BRoiaa, fixpBaiBMOBD. j To try ; to know by practice ; to 
prove by trial. 

Ex-p£'r1-EMC£d, (9ks-p6'rp^n8t)p. a. Having had experi- 
ence ; made skilful by experience ; wise by long prac- 
tice. 

Ex-p£^ri-^n-C£R, a. One who makes trials. 
fipx-p£'R}-¥NT, a. Having experience. Beaum. ^ PL 
Ex-PfiR^l-MfiNT, n. faepertfa^ntum, L.] An act or opera- 
tion performed to discover some truth, or the laws or 
nature of some substance, or to illustrate the principles 
of some science ; a trial , proof ; test. 

]^x-p£r'}-M&nt, V. a. [t. experimbntxd ; pp. bxperi- 
ifERTiifo, BxpxaiMxifTXD.] To try, to search out by 
trial. Herbert. 

f x-pfiR';-MfiNT, e. a. To make experiment. Ray. 
x-p£r-)-m£n'tal, a. Relating to experiment , founded 
on exporirnent , known by experiment or trial. 

f x-pfiR-j-MfiN'TAL-tsT, n. One who makes experiments. 
x-pfiR-l-MfcN'TAJb-iZE,* V, a. To make experiments. 
Qtf. Rev. [R.] 

f x-p£R-|-M£N'TAL-Ly, ad. By experience ; by trial. 
x-p£R-j-MfiN'T^-TlVE,v o. Making experiments. CoUh 
ruige. [B.] 

f x-PER'i-MEVT-?R, n. One who makes experiments. 
x-pfiR'i-MfeNT-jsT,* a. Experimentalist. Oood. 

Ti;m CRV^CfSy* [L.] The experiment 
of the cross ; a capital nr decisive exponment. Hamtl- 
ton. 

gx-p£RT', a. [arpertus, L.] Skilfol or ready from experi- 
ence or practice : dexterous ; prompt ; adroit. 


ence or practice : dexterous ; prompt ; adroit. 
flpX-PtRT', V. a To experience. Spenser. 
tx-p£RT%* n. (Law) One who is expert or experienced 
Ed. Rev.y Bonvter. 

Ex-PfeRT'LV, ad. In an expert or ready manner. 
$x-p£rt'n£SS, n. Skill, readiness, dexterity, 
f jglx-pfiT'i-BLE, a. [esgetibilisy L.] That is to be wished 
for. Puller. 

fix'P|-A-BLE, o. That may be expiated. Bp. HalL 
fix'pj-ATE, e. a, [exputy L.] fu expiated , pp. expiatiro, 
expiated.] To make expiation for, to atone for, to 
appease , to blot out, to make reparation for, 
fix-Pj-A'TipN, n. [expuitiOy L.] Act of expiating; means 
of expiating ; satisfaction ; compensation , atonement. 
fix^Pl-A-Tp-KV, f files' p9-9.tar-?, S. IV. P. J. /i F. Jo. m. / 
fiks'pc-a't9-rv, a. Sm. BaUey.] a. Relating to or making 
expiation. 

; fEx-rj-LA'TlpN, n, [erpdatWy L.] Robbery, waste upon 
land. Cockeraiiu — (Roman Law) An injury done to the 
property of a minor. 

Ex-pir'a-ble,* a. That may come to an end. Smart, 
Ex-pi'rant,* n. One who expires. L Taylor, [a.] 
Ex-Pi-RA'Tipv, n. Act of expiring, act of giving out air 
from the lungs , evaporation , vjqior , matter expired ; 
death , cessation , ti rinirmtion , end of a limited time. 
Ex'Pl-RA-Tp-RV,* or ^x-pj'R^-TQ-HY,* «• Giving out air. 
Dunglison, 

^X-pjre', V. a. [erpiroy T..] [i, EXPinED, pp. expibiro, ex- 
pired.] To breathe out, to exhale , to close. 
gx-PiRE', V. ru To die , to breathe the last , to perish; to 
cease , to conclude , to come to an end. 

6x~Pf-RKF/y* n. [rxptriy Fr.J A term denoting a convict 
who has served his {KTiod of punishment. Qu. Rrv. 
fix'p|-RV,* n. Ekpirntion. lA. PAmrr-iton, Sur ff. Scott. 

— [A Scotticism, not in good Englnh use.] 
ipx-Pis'cATE,* V. a. To fish out , to obtain by artful 
means. Bailey. Qu. Ree. [R.] 

fEx-pjB-CA'TipR, n. [ex and ptscaUoy L.] A fishing ; pisca- 
tion. Chapman. 

^X-PLAin', V. a. [explano, I4.] [t. EXPLAfRED; pp. bx- 
pLAiRiRo, ExpuAiRBD.] To make plain or clear , to in- 
terpret; to elucidate; to expound; to illustrate; to 
clear. 

^-plAin'a^-BLE, a. Capable of being explained. 
Ex-PLAJK’^Ry n. One who explains, expositor. 

Ex-PL JL lK'lNOy* p. a. Illustrating ; givtug explanation. 
EX-PLijk-NA'TipN, n. Act of explaining ; the sense ex- 
plained ; explication ; description ; definition ; meaning ; 
adjustment of a difference. 

^x-plAw'a-tp-ry, a. Serving to explain. [beck. 

tllx-PLf.'TipN, R. [explstxo, L.J Accomplishment. Krnng- 
EX'PLig-TlVB, n. [expletitmmy L.1 A word not necessary to 
the sense, but used merely to fill up the measure of 
the verse, or give roandness to the period. 
®X'PL£-TIVE,* a. Used to fill up a space. Barrow. 
Rx'PLg-TlVE-LY,* ad. In the manner of on expletive 
Hwnter. [Crit 

ftx'PL£-Tp-Ry, o. Filling up; taking up room. BnU 
Rx'PLf-c^-8LE, a. That may be explained ; explainable. 
fix'pi.|-CA'BLX-irR88,* a. duality of being expllcabJe. 
SeotL 
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GiC’Pb) olTB, «. 0. [toflicoy h ,] [t. kxpuoatsd; pp. bk- 
inACktitfQi jBxmoATBO.] To unfoMj to cxpl;iiH> Co 

Cx'PLJ'CATB,'" «. Bvirtved; unfolded: exp1icnt. il. f^atUn, 
Gx-PLi-c ACTION, «• Act of explicating} inturpretation ^ 
explanation ; the eenae given. 

fix'PLj-cl-T|VE, reka'irf^ka-iiv, tr. P. J. F. K. Sm, ; 

eks-pllic'fi-tlv, S.J 0 . Tending to explain. 
ex'pL)>cA>TQit, n. An ej^Nmnder; explainer. Sher- 
vfooi. 

Gx'pLf-oX-T<?-Ry, flu Explicative, .fiorreto. 
t:x-PLT9'jT, (^ka-pllB'it) a, [explicitus, L.j Wain; clear j 
direct; definite ; expreae , not merely implied. 

\&x' PLip-lTy n. [L.] A word found at the conclusion of 
old bookH, Hignitying t/ie end, orUis Jinuhadi as we now 
nnd^aix, 

gx-PLlg'lT-LY, «d. In an explicit manner; plainly. 
i']x-PLig'fT-Nfi8s, n. The sPite of being explicit. j9s/L 
I^X-PLODE', V. 0. [exphdo^ L.] (i. exploded ; pp, bxploo- 
No. EXPLODED.] To dfive out with noise and violence ; 
to discharge i Co cry down; to discard; Co expel; to 
hnnish from use. 

^:\-pi.ode',* V, n. To burst forth with violence and noise. 
Kd, Heo. 

x-pl6d^I?d,*p. o. Driven away; rejected ; expelled , burst. 
(.x-PLOD'i^ny n. One who explodes. 
l;<x-PLblT', Tu [expletam^ L.] A deed; an heroic act; a 
* foat , a successful performance ; an achievement. 
f^x-PLOlT', », a. To perform ; to achieve. Camden. 
fl^x-PLOlT'A-nLE, «. That may be achieved. Cotgrave. 
tiiix-PLolT'VRE, n. Achievement ; exploit. Str T. EL- 
yoU 

tJgTx-PLO'RiTE, e. o. To explore. Browne. 
EX-plq-ra'tiqn, n. Actor exploring; examination. 
6x'pl9-eA-tqr, tu One who explores: — a contrivance 
for ascertaining the electricity of the air. Hallywell. 
|;x-pl 6 r'a-TP-RV, [^ks-pldr'a-tyr-^, fV, Ja. Sm. R. , eks- 
plSr'a-tyr-f , & J. AT.] a, Marching ; examining. Wot- 
ton. 

{;x-pl5re', V. a. [explorOf L.] [u explored ; pp, explore 
I NO, EXPLORED.] Tu try; to search into^ to examine; to 
pry into ; to ransack. 

fEx-PliORE'M?NT, n. Search j^xploration. Browne. 
yx-PLSa'ipR,* TU One who explores, fTardurton. 
gx-PLbR'jNe,* p, a. Searching out , examining. 
jpx-PLd'siQN, (^ks-plS'shyn) TU Act of exploding, a burst- 
ing with noise ; sudden and loud discharge. 
Ex-PLO'8{r£, a. Causing explosion ; driving out. 
5 x-pl6'81VE-I.Y»* ad. By way of explosion. Dr. AUen. 
tJpx-p6-L|-A'TlONi a* A spoiling or wasting. Bp. IlalL 
t^X-pOL'lSiI, t). a. [ezpoUOf L.] To polish. f£eywoo<L 
51x-P 0'N¥NT, n. [crpono, L.] (Alnebra) The index of a 
power, as the figure in the algebraic expression a^: — 
also that which indicates the ratio of two numbers, as 
bcMng their quotient: thus 6 is the exponent of the ratio 
of 30 to 5. 

Gx-pQ-NfiN^TI^h, a. Relating to an exponent, an epithet 
uppl^ied to certain curves in the doctrine of fiuctions. 
^Ix-PORT^, c , a. { e^mortOf L.] [u exported ; pp . export- 
iNO, exported.] To cairy or send out of a country, as 
merchandise. 

Ex'porTjTu A commodity carried to a foreign market, 
that which is ezportea. 

Ex-port'a-ble, a. That may be expoilea. 
fcx-ppR-Ti'TiQN, 71, Act of exporting ; a carrying out. 
Ex-port' 5 D,* p. a. Sent out of a country m commerce. 
$x-port'9r, TU One who exports. 
t^^x-PO^'^L,* TU Act of exposing ; exposure. Franklin. 
$x-po§e', V. 0. [ expono . expontaniy L.] [». exposed; pp . 

EXPOSINO, EXPOSED,' 


» 07 uu expontamy Lt.] [u exposed; pp. 
>.] To lay open ; to make liable ; to 


make bare ; to put in danger ; to cast out to chance ; 
tu censure , to disclose the faults of. 
jfix-/»(T- 4 rA,»(fiks-p 9 -za') n. [Fr.] An exposition ; a formal 
recital by an individual, or a government, of the causes 
and motives of acts performed. Mackintosh. 
gx-poi^ED'.* (^ks-pSzd') p. a. Laid open; put In danger; 
liable . subject ; obnoxious. 

Ex-po?'¥D Nfiss,*Tu State of being exposed. Edwards. 
Ex-po^'ya n. One who exposes; an explainer. 
¥x-P9-sI"t<qn, (^ks-pq-zlsh'un) tu State of being ex- 
posed , exposure ; situstion with respect to sun or air ; 
explanaticn; Interoretation. 

Bx-p69'|-t1ve, a. Explanatory. Pearson. 

Bx-ptt§'j.Tpa, n. [L.] An explainer; expounder; inter- 
preter. 

Ex-p6i^'}-t<>-ry, a. Explanatory; illustrative. Johnson, 
six p 68T FXo* TQy* [L., bn somstkmg dons ojterwards.] 
(Law) Relating to soroethlnff done afterj or as arising 
from, or to aflect another thing, that was performed or 
committed before*— An expostftuta law is a law etiaaod 
with retrospective efi!ect, making a person liable to pun- 
ishment for an act done before the law was enacted. 
Brands. 

#X-p68X'V-iJLte, V lu [ei^HTstafo, JL] [1. axposTruArEo ; - 
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pp. BErOSTOLATlRO, EXPOSTULATaD.] To eUnVaSS } t# 

reason or to remuaatrate earnestly ; to altercate. 
tJ$x-p5sT'y-L2.T£, V. a. To discuss ; to examine. jMs- 
Urn. 

Bx-PbsT-v-LX'TipN, a. Act of expostulating; earnest 
discourse or reinonstranee ; discussion. 
Bx-PdsT'V'i<A-TQR, TU One who expostulates. 
Ex-p68T'v-la-T9-rv, a. Containing expostulation. Sw^ 
$x-po^'VRR, (yks-po'zhvr) n. Act of exposing; the state 
of being exposed ; danger ; exjxwltion ; situation. 
J^X-poOnu', V. 0. [exponsy L.J [u axrouNDxo ; yju xx- 
pouNDiNo, EXPOUNDED.] To explain; to interpret; to 
unfidd ; to lay open. 

f x-pbOND' 9 E, n. One who expounds. 
x-pr£ss', V. a. [exprsssusy L.] [u expressSo ; pp. ex- 
press! no, EXPRESSED.] To represent by any of tlie imita- 
tive arts ; to represent ; to exhibit by language ; to utter ; 
to declare , to denote ; to designate ; to signify ; Co testify ; 
to intimate ; to force or press out ; to squeeze out. 
Bx-prEss', a. Exactly resembling ; plain ; dven in direct 
terms , dear ; not dubious ; not implied} definite ; ex- 
plicit ; done or sent for a particular end. 
jpx-pRfiss', TU A messenger sent on purpose ; a message 
sent ; a person or vehicle that carries messages. 
^x-p£fiss£ d',* ( 9 k 8 -pr 6 st') p. a. Uttered ; declared ; pressed 
out : — procure by simple pressure, as expressed oils. 
Ex-PRfias'yR,* lu One who expresses. Cowley. 
Ex-pr&8's]-ble, a. That raav be expressed. 
$x-pr£8'uiqn, (^ks-prSsh'vtn) Uf Act of expressing ; thing 
expressed ; utterance ; representation ; a phrase ; a mode 
of speech , the outward signs that make known internal 
feeling , appearance of the countenance. 

f x-PR£ 8 ' 8 i 9 N-L.y 8 a,* a. Having no expression. Shdley. 
x-PRfia'sjVE, tu Serving to express ; representing forci- 
I bly ; significant , having the power of utterance. 

f x-PRfis'sjVE-LV, ad. In an expressive manner. 

x-PR&a'8}VE-N£ss, n. The quality of being expressive. 
^x-PR^s-si’ r6y* (6ka-pr^a-eb^Vi}) [espressivoy It.] {Mas.) 

With expression. Craib. 

Bx-pr£s8'LY, ad. In direct terms : plainly. 

TU Thepowerof expression. Hammond. 
t?x-PRfis'svRE, (^ks-prSsh'yr) n. Expression. Shak. 
Bx-pr6'brate, [eks-prft'brit, S. IV. t fiks'prp-brut, P. E. 
Sm. fVb.] V. a. j^exprobroy L.J To impute openly with 
lil.itiie , to upbraid. Browne. 

Rx-prq-bra'tiqn, i». Reproachful accusation. Hooker. 

f x-PRO'BRA-TlVE, 0 , Upbraiding. Sir A. Sherley. 

X PRQ-FSs'sdy* [L.J (Law) By profession. (}rabb. 
Bx-pr6m:'I- 8QR,* n. ((jioil law) One who alone becomes 
bound for the debt of another. Bonmer. 
Ex-prq-mTs'siqn,* (gks-prp-mlsh'yn) tu (CitiZ law) An 
act by which a creditor accepts a new debtor, who becomes 
bound instead of the old, the latter being released. Bois- 
Tier, 

Bx-prS'pri-Ate, r, a. To part with; to give up, as prop- 
erty, Boyle. fR.J 

f x-PR6-PRi-A'TlQN. n. Act of giving up. fV. MourOague. 
x-pOsn', (^ks-pflnO V. a. feiptt^, L.] [u exfdqned; 
pp. EXPUGNiNG, xxpuGNED.J To conquer } to take by as- 
sault. Fox. 

Bx-pOg'na-ble, o. That may be forced or won. Got- 
grave. 

Ex-pyo-NA'TipN, B. Conquest by assault. Sandys. 
Ex-pOgn'^r, (^ks-pun'w) n. One who expugns. 
EX-PV-1 "tiqn,* tu See Exipuition. 

JPx-pDlse', V. a, [expulsusy L.] To expel. Bacon, [R.] 
tgx-POLS'^R, n. An expeller. Cotgrave. 
Bx-PdL.'siQN,( 9 k 8 -pai'shun) tu The act of expelling ; state 
of being expelled ; ejection. 

Ex-pOl^sjve, a. Having power to expel ; driving out. 
Ex-PdNc'TipN, TU Act of expunging ; erasure. Milton. 
^x-POwpE', r, a. [expungOy h.] [u expunged; pp. ex- 
punging, EXPUNGED.] To idol out. 08 With 0 pen ; to mb 
out : to erase ; to oblit rate ; to efface , to annihilate. 
Kx-PONp'iNG, TU The act of blotting out. Swift. 
Ex-pOng'ing,* ». a. Blotting out , effacing. 
§x-P(iR'GATE, [^ks-piir'gat, Ja. K. Sm. Toddy Maunder-, 
dks'pyr-gat, Wh.] v. a. [expurgOy L.] [u bxporglted ; pp. 
ExpuBOATiNO, BXPuaGATBo.J To oxpunge } to purge 
away ; to cleanse. 

fix-PVR Gi'TipN, TU Act of expurgating ; a cleansing ; ex- 
punction ; purification. Bp. Hall, 

Bx-pOr'GA-tqr, or Ex'PVR-oA-TOR, [yks-pUr'g^-tur, Jd. 

K. Sm. { «ks-j)yr-ga'tyr, ,P.l a. One who expurgates. 
Ex-PUR-OA-TO'RI-At*,* «• Tending to expurgate; cleans- 
ing; expurgatory. JV. F, Rev. [r.] 
tEx-pUR-G^-Td'Rj-oOa. 0 . Expurgatory. MJton. 
Ex-PliR'GA-TQ-RV, a* Used for cleansing or purifying.— 
Expurgatory indeXy a book issued by the pope, containinf. 
a catalogue of books which are forbidden to be read. 
tEx-PURGE', V. a. To purge away ; to expunge, MiUon, 
tEx-QuiBE', (yks-kwlr') v, a, [exguirOy L,] To inquire 
after. San^s. , , , 

ftx'QUf-^lTE, (gks'kwp-zft) 0 * L.] Choice; 




EXT 


ek8'S}k-<ity Ifd.J V. a. [ezneco, L.J [u xxsicoatmO| 
sxsiccATiivo, xxtiOGATso.] To dry. Browne, 
fix-8|c-ci'TipM, «* The act of drying. Browne. 
EX'dlc^O^-TlYS, a. Having the jwiver of drying. Cotgrave, 
Ex-spv-l"TiQi«, «. [fcpnoy L.j A discharge by setting. 

Qmtnoff, 

Ex-stIp'v- 14 -TB,* o. (Bu,) Having no stipules. P, Cifc, 
Jb.x-sDc'coV8,* o. Destitute of Juice j dry. Sir T. Browne, 


Ex-^sOc'tiqn, %. [exugo, L.J Act of sucking out. Boyle. 
EX-8V-t>VTlC>N, n, [nnaOf Lh] Dtrham, See Exuoatioh. 
tEx<«VF-VLi^TlQN, n. r<z and suMo. L.] A blast working 


aeleet; nlcej accurate; excellent; consummate ; com- |ix<TSN^p-XTB, e. a. [sttsaue, L.] [t, axTaaosTas; pf 
plete. axTairvATiao, ixTxauATao.j To make thin ^ to lessen | 

Bx'dUI-SYTX,* a. One who affects fkshion ; a fhshiona- to diminish ; to palliate. 

ble person of either sex ; a belle or dandy. Qu. Rev, tEx-TEw'v--^^T®» «• Small : thin. Scott, 

ftx'QUHYTE'Ly, ad. In an exquisite manner ; completely. F* «• Palliating ; diminishing. 

fix'QD|-slTE-NXSS, n. Nicety ; perfection ; acuteness. 9x>Tfii«>v*j^'TipN* n. Act of extenuating; state of being 

i Bx-QuT^'I'-TlVBy (^s>kwlx'p-tlv) 0 . Curious. extenuated ; palliation , mitigation ; alleviation. 

Bx-QuY^'I-tIve-lv, ad. Curiously ; minutely. Sulney. Kx-tEn'v-A-tqr,* a. One who extenuates, r. Knox. 

ix-sXN'GUi-oOs,* a. Destitute of blood, or red blood. Ray. $X-TftN'V-A-T<?-EV,* a. Palliative ; extenuating. J, W. 

lx< 80 lND% V. s. [ea»etndo, L.1 [i. kxsgikoxd; jpp. xx- Croker. 

•ciaoiao, axsoiiroxo.] To cut off. Joknton. Ex-tS'R}-c>r, a. [L.] Outward ; external ; not interior. 

i Cx-scRiBE^i V. a. [acseri^o, L.] To write out. B. Jonoon. Bx-Tfi^Bl-QR, n. Outward surfhce or port. SAok. 

px-scRlPT', a. fsxscnptum, L.] A copy. jBoilsy. t^x-Tfi-Rj-dR'j-Ty, n. Outwardness; the superficies. 

x-8£ct\* V. a. To cut out ; to cut away. Smart Cotgrave. 

x-sfio'TiQN,* a. The act of cutting out. BopU. £x-t£'e|-OR<lt, ad. Outwardly ; externally. Skak. 

x-slc^c^NT,*' a. A drying medicine. Wiseman. Bx-tEr'mi-nIte, v. a. [wztermmo^ L.1 [u sxTXRMiaATiD ; 

x-sIc'cAMT, 0 . Drying; having the power to dry up. m. BXTBaMiMATiao,BXTxiuiiNATSD.j Toroot up; loabol- 
Wiseman. isb ; to destroy ; to eradicate ; to extirpate ; to put an 

Bx-sYc^ciTE, [9kS4Yk'kSt, 8, W. P. J. F. Jo. K. 8m. R. ; end to. 

ISks'stk-kity Iri^.] v. a. [ezneco, L.] [u bxsicoatbo, pp. £x-TfiR>M|>NX'TipN, n. Destruction: excision. 
BXsiccATiao, bxsiogatbo.] To dry. Browne. Ex-t£r'M|«IcA-T<;>R, n. He or that which exterminates. 

fix-8}c-ci'TigM, *. The act of drying. Browne. Tp-ay, o. Consigning to destruction. Burks. 

Ex-alc'o^-TlVB, a. Having the imwer of drying. Cotgrave. fBx-TfiR'MjNE, v. a. To exterminate. Shak. 
Ex-spv-Y"TlpN, *. [pxguo, L.J A discharge by setting. Kx-tKrn', a. External; outward: visible. Shak, [r.] 
Qaiacy. |;x-T£Rlf^* n. A student nr pupil who does not live or 

Ex-stIp'v-I4^TE,* a. (Bai.) Having no stipules. P. Cye. board within a college or seminary ; a day-scholar. Catk, 

J^x-sDc'cova,* 0 . Destitute of Juice ; dry. Sir T. Browne. jSllmanac . — Outward port; exterior form. Smart 

Ex-aOc'TiQN, a. L.J Act of sacking out. Boyle. Bx-t£r^n^, a. [extemusy L.] Outward; exterior; not 

Ex-8V-t>k^TlpN, n. [nudoy U] Dtrham. See Exudation. proceeding fl-om within ; opposite to tnUmal} having the 

tEx<aVF--vl.l.^TlQN, n. [<z and suj^y L.] A blast working outward appearance. 

underneath. Hscoii. — A kind of exorcism. Fulke. Ex-T£R-nXl'i-ty, a. External perception. B. Smith. 

tBx-sOF'FLj-c^TE, a. See ExjurroLAxa. Ex-TftR'N-fliL-Ly, ad. In an external manner ; outwardly. 

t^x-sDF'FQ-JL^TE, o. [ezsi#ar 0 , low L.] Contemptible, n. pL Things on the outside ; the ouUide. 

despicable. Shak. Burke. 

tBx-s08^C)*TlTE, t>. a. [eawiwohi, L.] To rouse up; to B^-TkR'sipN,* n. Act of rubbing or wiping out. Smart, 
stir up. V. n. To drop or distil from. 

fBx-aOs-cj-Ti'TlQR,*. A rousing or stirring up. HaUywelL tEx-T|i.-Li'TiQN, b. A dropping ; distillation. Derkam. 
tEX'T^lMOB, n. Outward existence. Browne. c.o. [artwitu/o, L.] To stimulate. Browne, 

fex^T^K-cy, n. State of being extant. Boyle. [R.] fJpx-TYM-V-i^A'TiQN, n. Stimulation. Bacon, 

Ex^tXnt, a. [ezUoiSy L.j Standing out to view ; now In Ex-tYnct', a. [extmetusy L.] Extinguished ; quenched ; 
being ; still existing ; not lost, applied to a literary pro- put out ; obliterated , abolished ; ended ; dead, 
ducuon. tEx-TlNCT', r. o. To make extinct ; to put out Shak. 

Ex'T^-sy, *. See EcfTAsr. Ex-TlNC'TipN, (ek-stlngk'stiyn) n. Act of extinguishing, 

f x-TlT'lc, I fi 1 state of being extinguished , destruction ; suppression. 

X-tXt'I-CAL, \ EciTATie. Bx-TlN'GU;8n, (ek-gllng'gw|sh) r. a. [exUnguOy L.] [i. *x- 

i Kx-TtM'fQ~R4JLy a. Extempomneoua. B. Joneon. rtaouiiHBo; pp. xxTii*aui$HiifGy bitinouishbo.] To 

$x-T£M'Pp-R^^Ly, ad. Extemporaneously. Shak. pot out , to quench ; to obliterate , to suppress ; to destroy. 

Jx-Tfitf-Pp-BA^Rf-AN, a. Extemporaneous. Burton. Ex-tYn'ou)9H-a-BL£. a. That may be extinguished. 

^x-t£m-PP-rI^KE-OOs, o. Unpremeditated ; sudden ; ut- E*“TIr'gu}SH-¥R, (^k-stlng'gwjsh-yr) b. He or that which 
tered on the occasion without previous study ; extern- extinimishes , a conical c^ to put on a candle, 
porary. 9 x-t!n'ou;sh-m£nt, n. Extmction, act of quenching. 

|px-T£x-pp-Rl^nY^fiS'l<Y)* ad. Without premeditation. Hooker. 

Oamey. t^x-TYRp% v. a. To eradicate ; to extirpate. Spenser. 

jgx-T£M-Pp-RX'lfl^-ot}s-N£8S,* n. ^ality of being ex- Ex-tYr'pa-EL9, o. That may be eradicated. Evelyn. 

temporaneous. Blackwood, $X-tYr'pAte, [ek-ster'pat, S. W. P. J. F. Jo. K. 8m. i 

»X-TiM ^pp-R^-By, 0 . Uttered or performed without {we- €ks't^r-pat, Wb.] v. a. [exUrpoy L.j [». extirfatbo ; pp. 

meditation; sudden; extemporaneous. xxTiarATiNO, bxtirfatxd.] To destroy wholly ; to root 

J^x-T£BS'PP-Rg. ad, [ex temporty L.j Without premedita- out ; to eradicate ; to exterminate. See CoirTBMrx.ATB. 

tion J suddenfy. [dtson. Ex-TlR-PA'TipN, n. Eradication ; excision ; destruction. 

j^x>T£M'Pp-RE, 0 . Extemporary ; extemporaneous. jJd- ^x-tir'pa-tpe, or Ex't|R-pA-tpr, f^k-star'p^-tvr, S. W. 
fi^x-T£M'pp-R}-lffi8S,». State of being unpremeditated. Jo. 8m.} gks't^r-p&'t^r, K.} $k-stbr'pMv>r 

^x-t£k^FP-bIze, V. n. [u BXTSMPORizBD t pp. BXTKM- tqr, P.] B. One who oxtupates. 

FORiziiro. BXTBMroBizBD.j To speok without premedita- fEx-TYRP'^pR,* b. One who extirpates. Bacon, 
tion , to discourse without notes or any thing wntteo. (Sk-stpeplsh'v*) a. [extispieium, L.] 

I^-tEnd', V. a. [extendOy L.1 [i bxtbnobo ; pp. bxtbnd- Auimrial ; relating to the inspection of entrails. Browne, 
IRQ, BXTBROBD.J To sproaff out; to mretcb out; to am- J^x-TOL', v. a. [extoUoy L.] [t. xztouleo ; pp. xxtolliito, 

plifr; opposed to contract} to difi^ise: to expand: to kxtou.xd.J To praise ; to magnify ; to laud, to applaud ; 
widen; to enlarge; to continue; to increase. — [Law) to commend ; to celebrate. 

To value lands^r levy on them by a writ of extent JBiX-t^l^l^b, b. One who extols ; a praiser. 

k-T£RD', V. B.. To reach to any distance ; to spread. ^X-t6l'M¥NT,* b. The act of extolling. Shak. 

Ex-TtHD^gD-LT,* ad. In an extended manner. Odhert £x-t5e^8|VE, o. Tending to extort , oppressive, 
Ex-t£rd'9B, b. He or that which extends. £x-T5R'8|VE-ty, od. In an extorsive manner ; by violsnes. 

JgX-Tfilf'DJ-BLB, a. Extensible. Arbutknot ^x-TdBX', v. a, [extorqueo.ectortusy L.] [». bstostbo ; pp, 

^X-TftBD^LigSB-Kftss, n. Unlimited extension. Hale. rstoeti bo, bxtortbd.] To draw from ; to draw by force ; 

i^Tlir-8)-B]L'l-Ty, b. Hie quality of being extensible. to exact , to force away ; to wrest ; to wring from ; to 

£x-T£ir'si-BLS, a. uapaUe of being extended ; extensile. gain by viotence or oppression. 

Ex-Tftir'S|-BLB-irfi88, a. Capacity of being extended. Ex-t<5rt', v. b. To practise extortion, djpenssr. 

Jgx-T£ir'8|L>E,* a. T%al may be extended ; extensible. ^x-t6rt', p. For extorted, Speneer, 

Armstrong, Ex-TbBT'ER, n. One who extorts; an extortioner. 

9x-TfiN'8lQif, ft. [oxtsnsiat L.j Act of extending; the state j|x-TdB^TiQN, (^ks-tdr^sbyn) n. Act or practice of extort- 
of being extendM ; space. ing; illegal compulsion; unjust overeWge; oppressive 

i jgx-Ttir'sipii-gi., 0 . Having great extent. Mors, exaction. 

Kx-TftB^BipH-lBT,* n. Aa advoakLe for extension. £c. Rev, glx-TbR'Tioiv-A-Ry,* a. Practising extortion ; rapacious, 
pX-T£lf^8|VE, 0 . Having great extent ; comprehensive ; Maunder, 

wide; large. ^x-xoB'TipR-gTE,* a. Relating to extortion; containing 

Bx>Tftir'8prE'i<Ty ad. In an extensive manner ; widely. extortion. Qti. Rev. 

£x-xtif'ai^Brii8s,it. Largeness ; diffhfdveneea ; wideness. gix-TdR'TiQN-gB, n. One who practises extortion. 
]^-TBir'aoB, B. [L.] (.daot.) The muscle that extends a tJgx-T^R'Tioys, a. Extortionary. Bp, Hail, 

Jimh. Rx^TitdffL.] A word often used in composition, meaning 

fCx-^ y f* ftom Extend, Extended. Spenser, over and above, extraordinary, or beyond ; as, start^udsetaT, 

IfJL-TRflT't n, [ezXsBCits, L.] Space or degree to which any eztramundansy ice, 
tbip g j* extended; bulk; size; compass. — [Lam) A fex^TRA,* a. Extroordinary ; extreme. — A word contracted 
wrt Of execution for the valuing of lands or tenements j from extraordmaryy and in familiar or colloquial use ; as, 
•eiwtre. ** extra charge.** Ed. Jlee. 
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fEx-apF-FLA^TlpN, n. [ex and euMoy L.1 A blast working 
underneath. Bacon. — A kind of exorcism. FuJke. 
f gX-sOF'FL}-CATE, a. See ExsurpoLATX. 
f$x-sDF'FQ-JLATE, o. [ezsi^ors, low lu] Contemptible, 
despicable. Shak. 

fi^-sOs^O-TATE, V. a. [eznuetts, L.] To rouse up; to 
stir up. 

ffix-808-c|-TA'TipR,a. A rousing or stirring up. HaUywdL 
tEX'TAMOB, n. Outward existence. Browne. 

EX^TAR-oy, n. State of being extant. Boyle. [R.] 
Rx^tAnt, a. [eztansy L.j Standing out to view ; now fn 
being ; still existing ; not lost, applied to a literary pro- 
ducuon. 

ftx'TA-fiy, n. See EcfTAsr. 

|*ItXt'{S»i., I Se® Ect.tm. 

i £x-T£M'PP-RAJ^, a. Extemporaneous. B. Joneon. 
$x-T£M'P^R^^Ly, ad. Extemporaneously. Shak. 
$x-Tfitf-Pp-BA^Rg-AN, a. Extemporaneous. Burton. 
^x-t£m-PP-rA^NB-O0s, a. Unpremeditated ; sudden ; ut- 
tered on the occasion without previous study; extem- 
porary. 

fx-TEx-pp-Bl^Rg-oDs-l^y,* ad. Without premeditation. 
Oumey. 

jpx-T£M-pp-RA'Rg-otJs-H£88,* n. OualUy of being ex- 
temporaneous. Blackwood. 

gX-TiM ^pp-RA-Ry, a. Uttered or performed without {we- 
meditation ; sudden ; extemporaneous. 
gx-T£BS'pp-Rg. ad. [sz teiBpore, L.j Without premedita- 
tion J suddenfy. [dison. 

gx-TEM'Pp-Rg, 0 . Extemporary; extemporaneous. Ad~ 
fgx-T£M'pp-R}-Rfi88, ». State of being unpremeditated. 
gX-T£K^FP-BlZE, V. n. [u BXTXMPORIZBD t pp. XXTKM- 

roBiziBo. xxTBMroBizBD.j To speak without premedita- 
tion , to discourse without notes or any thing wnttea. 
gx-TBRD', V. a. feztSBds, L.1 [i xxtbbobo ; pp. bxtbbd- 
iBO, BXTBBOBD.j To Spread out ; to mretcb out ; to am- 
plifr; opposed to contract} to difi^ise: to expand: to 
widen; to enlarge; to continue; to increase. — (Law) 
To value lands^r levy on them by a writ of extent 
k-T£RD', V, n. To reach to any distance ; to spread. 
Ex-TlRD^gD-LT,* ad. In an extended manner. Oiiiert 
u-TfiRD^gB, B. He or that which extends. 
gX-TtR'DI-BLE, a. Extensible. Arbutknot 
tgx-TlRD^Lgsa-Rfiss, n. Unlimited extension. Hale. 
j^TlR-8)-B]L'i-Ty|B. Hie quality of being extensible. 
£x-t£r'S|-BLX, a. Capable of being extended ; extensile. 
Ex-TftR'S|-BLB-R£iU, a. Capacity of being extended. 
Jgx-T£R'8|L>E,P a. T%al may be extended ; extensible. 

gx-TfiR'8ipR, ft. [metmuia, L. j Act of extending ; the state 


i gx-T£R'8ipR-AL, 0 . Having great extent Mors, 
Kx-TftR^8lpR-lST,* n. Aa aavoesde for extension. £c. Rev. 
pX-TgR^aivE, a. Having great extent ; comprehensive ; 
wide; large. 

Bx>TftR'8prE'i<Ty ed. In an extensive manner ; widely. 
Sx-TtR'aiYX- Bribes, B. Largeness ; di^idveneas ; wideness. 
fx-TBir'aoB, m. [L.] (.daot) The muscle that extends a 
timh. 

|<x-^ tRT', f. firom Extend. Extended. Spenser, 
fJt-rftRT\ n, [ezteBtits, L.] Space or degree to which any 
titiP g j* extended; bulk; size; compass. — (Lam) A 
writ Of execution for the valuing of lands or tenements j 
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|IX-¥ftXCT', e. c. [txtrahOf «xtraettMi, L.] [i. bxtkaotxo; 
M. BXTiuoTtifo, XXTXACTXD.I To ditiw out of } to draw 
by cbemlcal operation ; to taxe out ; to take from j to se- 
lect and abstract from a literary work. 

Ix'tbAot, n. That wbich is extracted ; a passage taken 
fnm a book ; a quotation ; an abstract : — an essence, tinc- 
ture, dec., drawn flrom a substance by chemical operation. 

Ex-trXot')-ble,* a. That may be extracted. Month. Reo. 

Qx-TRXc'TlpN, n. Act of extractinff,* a chemical opera- 
tion i derivation from an onginal } lineage ; descent ; the 
anthmetical or algebraic operation of getting the root of 
some ntfraber or power. 

Ex-tbAo^t1VB, a. Capable of being extracted. Kvnaan. 

Jx-trXc'tive,* n. {Med.) A peculiar, immediate princi- 
ple contained in extracts. DungtfJion. 

(ix-TRXcT'pR, n. [L.] He or tbaeC which extracts. 

ffix-TRdi-Dfo'Tipjr-^-EV, a. Not consisting in words, but 
realities. Brotone. 

Ex-tra-dV^tiqw,* n. {Late) Act of sending a person ac- 
cused of a crime to a foreign jurisdiction, where the crime 
was committed, in order to be tried there. Bouvier. 

llx-TEi'Dps,* «. {Arch.) The exterior curve of an arch. 
Braude. 

fix-TBA-i>^'TXL,* a. {Louieiana law) Noting property that 
forms no part of the dowry of a woman j called also par- 
aphernal VToperty. Bouvter. 

Cx-TBi^-^E'Nf-OOs,* a. Foreign j of another kind. Maun- 
der. 

fix-TBX-jy-]>F'ci4.L, (fiks-trfi-Jv-dlsh^^i) a. [extra and ju- 
dtetum, L.] {Late) Being out of the regular course of le- 
gal procedure. 

fix-TRX-JV*i>l^'cidX-LT, ad. In an extr^udicial manner. 

£x-TRA-Ml8'8ipN, (fiks-tr^-mlsh^vn) n. Outward emission. 
Brovfne. 

fix-TBX-Hfiiv'DXNX, a. [extra and mundtis, L.] Beyond the 
verge or limits of the material world. 

jpx-TRA'N^-OOs, a. [extraneue, L.] That is without, be- 
yond, or not a part of, disconnected ; extrinsic } foreign ; 
of dinerent substance ; not intrinsic. 

5x-trA'n¥-o0s-lv,* ad. In an extraneous manner. Late. 

||5x-TRAbR'D|-N^-R|E9, (9k8-tr»r'd$-n»-r|Z) n. pL Things 
which are extraordinary or uncommon. 

IIJlx-TRAbR'Dj-N^-EI-LV, (^ks-trdr'd^-nflt-r?-!?) ad. In an 
extraordinary manner ; remarkably. 

U Ex-TRAbR'Dl-N^-RI-NfisB, 11. Remarkableness. 
fx-TRAOR'Di-NA-RV, (^ks-trdr'd^-nji-r?) [^sks-trbr'd^-nji- 
r?, & W.J.E. F. Jo. K. Sm. R. Wb. f 6k8-tr9-<Jr'd§-n?-r?. 
Kennekf Seotti 9 ks 4 rbr'di^nM 9 or Cks-tra-or'd^-n^-r?, P.J 
a. [extraordinartuef L.] i^yond that which is ordinary or 
usual ; not ordinary ; eminent ; remarkable j more than 
common i uncommon } unusual. 

||^x-TBAbR'D|-N4L-SY, ft Something that is uncommon. 

Spenser. [R.] See ExTaAORDiRARiss. 
Px-TRAbR'Di-EA-RY, ad. Extraordinarily. Addison, [r.] 
EX-TR^-P^-Rd'EH}-^, («k8-tra-p9-ra'k9-8l) a. [extra and 
parochia. L.] Being out of a parish i not mcluded withm 
any parish. 

Ex-TR^-PVBO'jBHf-AJE'-I'V»* Out of a parish. Horsley. 
£x-tr4l-prp-v1n'ci4JL, a. Not being within the province. 
£x-TR^-RfiG^V-L^B, a. [extra and regular L.] Not compre- 
hended within a rule ; irregular. Bp, Taylor. 
Ex-TBVTfiR-Bj-TC'Bj-,^kL,* o. Being out of the territory. 
MarshalL 

£x-TRA-TfiR-Ej-T6-Ej-XL'j-Ty,» H. State of being out of 
tlie territory. Jtfarten. 

£x-TRA-TE6p'i-c.gli,'> a. Being out of the tropics, B^by. 
tJgix-TRluouT', (4ks-trftwt0 p. Extracted. Shak. 

$x teXv'^-g^nc£. n. Excess ; wildness ) waste ; prodigal 
expense ; prodigality j profusion. 

£x-TRXv'A-€^AN-CYf Same as extravaganee. TUlotson. 
tix-TRXv'A-&^NT, a. fextroeog-ane, L.] Excessive ; unreor 
sonable ; irregular ; wild i wasteful } prodigal , lavish } pro- 
fuse : vainly expensive. 

¥x-TBAV'A-«^lirT, E. He or that which is confined within 
no general nle.—pL {Church history) Certain decretal 
epistles, not at first arranged with the other papal consti- 
tutions, but subsequently Inserted in the canon law. 
Bx-trAv'^l-o^nt-lv, ad. In an extravagant manner. 
Bx-TRAv'^-ft^NT-lfhss, n. Quality of being extravagant. 
^x-TRXr-4-0Xy*X4f* %, [estravajfoiuaj It.] (Afas.) A sOrt 
of composition remarkable for its wildness and incohe- 
rence. Crabb. 

Bx-TRXv'ijL-«XTE, «. 11 . To wander out of limits. Warburton. 
'’iX TBAv-v»i'Tl9W, n. Excess. Smollett. 
x-tbAv^.^-s1te, V. a. [extra and oas, L.] [i. extrava- 
BATXO; pp, IXTRAVASATItrO, BXTEATASATXD.J To fOFCe 
out, as of ducts or vessels. ArbuthnoL 
Bx-trAv-^-sX'tiqw, n. Act of forcing, or state of being 
forced, out of the proper vessels or ducts. 
£x-te^vXb^ov-1<XB,* s. Not within the proper vessels. 
/<aiereiice. 

tBx-TRXv'ip-NXTB, [Bks-trg-vS'nSt, 8. K. Sm.f ^ks-trttv'^ 
n&t, fF. Ja.] 0 . [extra and vena, L.] Let out of the veins, i 
OlantiUe. 1 


£x-tbv^^^8I9N, e. Act of throwing out j the state of 
being thrown out. Boyle. [rJ 
tEx-TRfiAT', n. [eastredet^ old Ft.] Extraction. Snmtaer. 
Bx-trAme^ a. [ettromusy L.] Greatest : of the bighort de- 
gree; utmost; farthest -y last; pressing; severe} rigor- 
ous ; strict. 

|ix-TR£M£', II. Utmost point ; highest degree ; end : termi- 
nation; extremity . — pL Points at the greatest dfistance 
from each other ; the subject and predicate of a conclu- 
sion in a syllogism. 

f x-TBfiME'LV, ad, la the utmost degree ; very much. 
x-TRfi'MjST,* n. A supporter of extreme doctrines or prac- 
tice. Ee. Rev, 

|lx-TRfiM^j-Ty, n. The utmost point or part ; the highest or 
remotest point ; the utmMt violence, rigor, or dist^s ; an 
extreme ; necessity ; emergency ; end ; termination. 

Ex TBj-CA-BLE, a. That may be extricated. Cockeram, 
Ex'tei-oAte, e. 11 . [extrteOyL.] [uESTaiOATao; yp. xxtri- 
OATiivo, EXTRioATfiD.] To diseinbarrass , to fi^Tromper- 
piexity •, to disengage ; to disentangle. 

Ex-TR|-oX'TipN, w. Act of extricatmg; rescue; disentan- 
glement ; bberation. 

f x-TRlM'sjo, 1 a. [extrmsecuSf L.] External ; outward j 

x-trIn'sj-cxl, ) not intimately l^longing ; not inti^- 
sic. 

f X-TElN'SJ-CXIr-LY, ad. Prom without ; externally. 
x.trIn^B|-<i^N£ 88,* n. The state of being extrinsical. 
Ash. 

f X-TB6'l-TlVE,* a. Moving or going out. Coleridge, [e.] 
x-TRdRfB^Ly* a. {BoL) Being turned from the axis to 
which they appertain. Brande. [Byram. 

Sx-TRt}OT% V. a. [extruo. extruetumy L.] To construct. 
SX-TrOc'TION,*. A building. Cockeram. 

&x-trOc'T}V£, a. Forming into a structure. Fulke. 
px-TROc'TpR, n. A builder ; a fabneator ; a contriver : a 
raiser. Bailey. 

^-TRtlDE', V. a, [extrudOy L.] [i. bxtbuded ; pp. et- 
THUDiRO, EXTRUDED.] To thrust out ; to drive out or oflT. 
ipx-TRfJ'^ipN, (-zhyn) n. A drivmg out; expulsion. Bailey. 
£x-tO'B¥R-ance, ti. A knob; a protuberance. Moxon. 
Ex-tO'b?R-an-cy, n. Same as extuberanee. Oregory, 
£x-tC'b?b-^NT, a. [extuberansy L.J Swelling out ; stand- 
ing out. 

t£x-T0'B9R-XTE, t>. *. To swell out Cockeram. 
f£x-T0-Bi?R-X'Tl9N, n. [eztuberatiOy L.] An extuberanee. 
Famndon. 

Ex-tv-m£ 8'C¥NCE, n. A swelling; arising. Cotgrave. 
£Y-0'biPR-ance, (^gz-yfi'b^r-yns) n. Overaowing plenty; 

overgrowth , supomuous abundance ; luxuriance. 
EY:-t5'B?R-j^N-CY, n. Exuberance. StdhngfieeL 

(^gz-yu'byr-ynt) a. [exuberansy L.] Over- 
abundant ; plenteous ; to the utmost ; copious ; veiy fruit- 
ful: luxuriant 

EY-fi'Bi^B-ANT-LY, ad. In an exuberant manner. 
E^-C'b^:r-ATE, V, n. [eiuAero, L.] To abound. Boyle. [R.] 
£x-Dc'COVS, a. [exsuceusy L.] See Exsuccous. Brovme, 
f£x-II'nAT£, V. n. & a. [exuao. L.] To exude. Brovme. 
EX-v-DX'TiQNy n. Act of exuding, discharge by the pores; 
sweat ; matter exuded. 

£x-CD£',v. «. [eztfdo, L.] [t. exuded ;yy. exudiro, exud- 
ed.] To pass or flow out of living bodies through the 
pores , to issue by sweat. 

f x-fiDE', V. a. To discharge by tbe pores ; to throw out 
Y-Or.'C¥-EATE, V. a. [exulceroy L.j' [t. bxuloerated ; pp. 
sxuLCBRATiRo, XXU 1 .CXEATED.] To moko sore with an 
ulcer ; to firet ; to ulcerate. Bacon. 

£z-t)L'c$B-XTE, V. n. To ulcerate. Bacon. 
££]|p-t)L'0¥R-ATE, a. Vexed ; ulcerated. Bacon. 
fiY-OL-Gi^B-X'TipN, n. Ulceration ; corrosion. Hooker. 
Ei-Ot^oiR-X'TlVE,’*' a. Rendering ulcerous. Holland. 
EY-fiL'c:i^R-X'‘TQ-RY} a. Causing ulcers. HuloeL [B.] 
$Y-CltT', (^gz^lt') V. n. [exuJtOy L.} [t. exulted ; pp. bx- 
ULTiRo, EXULTED.] To lejoice exceedingly ; to rejoice in 
triumph ; to triumph. 

Ey-Dlt'^NCE, r. Transport ; joy ; triumph ; exultation. [R.] 
EY-Dlt'^N-CY, ». Transport ; exultation. Hammond, [R.] 
EY-Olt'ant, a. Rejoicing ; triumphing ; exulting. More. 
EY-Vt-TA'TIQN, B. Act of joy ; triumph ; rapturous de- 
light 

f i-DLT'jTfO,*p. a. Triumphing; rejoicing greatly. 

Y-OtT'jna-LY,* ad. In on exulting manner. More, 
t£Y-Ow'DXTE, V. n. [ezundoy L.] To inundate. Bailey, 
£x-vn-dX'T19N, n. Overflow ; Inundation. Ray. [R.J 
|JY-*JN'GV-tATE,* V. a. To pare off superfluous parts. 
Maunder, [^] 

Bx- 0 n-«V*I'A'T 19 N,* n. Act of ezungulating. Crabb. [r.] 
f£x-0'P?R-A-BLE, a, [exuperabilisy IZ] Conquerable ; su- 
Mrable *, vincible. . , , ^ 

[sxiqisrantta, L.] Overbalance. Foth. 
t^x-O^PYR-YifTy* o* Overbalancing ; of greater proportion. 
Bailey, 

tEx-C'P?R-XTE, «. a. To excel ; to surmount Cockeram. 
tBx-fl-PRR-X'TlpN, n. The act of excelling. Cockeram. 
t$X-UB'99NOE,* n. Act of rising or appearing. Baxter. 
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tl^x.t}R^ 99 NT, A. [$sMrgen», L.] Ariiiag} como^enclag. 

f ^X-ba'OhTiTX, V, A. [exuteitOf L.] To stir up j to route. 
BnUeff* 

tfiJf-OST', ( 9 g»-il 8 t 0 «. a. [mutMA, L,] To bum. Cockeram, 
IS'P'OsT'lQlir, (9gz-&8t^3rvB} ». A burning. BaUey. 

(egt-yQ'v^) *. pL [L.] Whatever it put off, 
or abed and left, by animala or plants; the cast akin, 
ahelis, Ac., of animala.— ({?to 2 .) The spoils and remains 
of natural ol>|ects deposited at aoine great change in tlie 
earth, as fossil remains of animaku 
By, ) inay either come from t^, an island, or from so, which 
Ea, [ signifies a water, river, or from wag-, a field. Oib- 
£e, > sea. 

tEv'^s, (I'as) «• A young hawk Just taken from the nest. 

«• Unfledged. Spenstr, 

E^'^s^MOa'Ki^T, n. [flumckst, Fr.] A young, unfledged 
sparrow-hawk. Shatu 

E?e, (I) n.; pU E?E§, (Tz) The organ of vision ; sight; 
power of perception ; aspect ; regard , notice ; observa- 
tion ; watch ; view , any thing formed hke an eye , a 
small perforation ; a small catch to receive a hook : — a 
bud of a plant: — a hole or whey-drop in cheese. — A 
brood ; as, an eye of pheasants.** 

EtE, (I) V. a. [u KTED ; pp. nviNo, ktsd.] To watch ; to 
keep id view j^to observe. 

fEi^E, (I) e. n. To appear ; to show ; to look. Shak. 
E^e^bal.!., (I'bflLwI) ». TTie globe or apple of the eye. 
£(e^-B£ah, (I'bem) n. A beam or glance Ihim the eye. 

E?£'b&1ght, (I'bnt) m. The plant euphrasy ; euphorbia. 
£?e'-bb1ght-£N-1ng, (I'brlt-tn-lng) a. Clearing the 
sight 

E?E'BROiXr, (I'briifi) n. The hairy arch over the eye. Ray. 
E^ED^Jld) a. Having eyes : — used in composition. 
E^E'-Drop, (iMrSp) n, A tear. Shak. 

£\e^-FlXp,* (I'tkji) n. A piece of leather that covers the 
eye of a coach-horse , a blinder. A^h. 

E^e'-GlAnce, (X^gl&ns) n. Cluick notice of the eye. 
Speiiser. 

Eve'-GlAss, (I'glks) A. Glass to assist the sight , a glass in 
an optica] instrument that is next to the eye. J^eiotaa. 
EiE'^LDT-TjfltGf a. Feasting the eye to satiety Spenser. 


E^e'lXsh, (l^Ush) n. One of the hairs or the line of halts 
that edges the eyelid. 

£?£'£, jgss, (I'lQs) 0 . Wanting eyes ; deprived of sight Skdk, 
E?e^L¥T, an^t) n. A bole to let light in ; a perforation. 
BfE'L^T-HoLE,* (iM^t-hOl) n. A hole in a garment in 
which the eye of a button or lace is put ; a hole in a sail 
for a rope. Ash, 

(I^l^-ed) n. An eye-glance. Shak. Bee CEiuao 
( riifi) 'I'he membrane or skm that closes the 

eye. 

ElfE'-QF-FftND^INO, a. That offends the eye. Shak, 
E?b'pIt,* (T'plt) n. A cavity in the orbit of the eye. Oold- 
smkh. 

E7E^-Pt£AS-fNO, a. Gratifying the sight Sir J. Damei. 
EV'9R, (I'^r) n. One who eyes. (hxyUau 
E?e'-Balvb, (I'sdv) n. Ointment for the eyes. ReoeUaum. 
E?e'-S£r-vant, (l^86r-v«mt) n, A servant that works only 
while watched. 

E?E^-SliR-vicE, a'sbr-vjs) n. Service performed only un- 
der inspection. Col. iii. 

Ei?E'sHOT, (I'shSt) n. Sight; glance; view. Drydetu 
E^e'sIoht, (I'flit) n. Sight of the eye. 

E?E'sdKE, (I'sur) H. Something offensive to the sight 
E?e'-sp6t-t^d, a. Marked with spots like eyes. Spenser, 
E?£^trIno, (T^strtng) n. l*he string of the eye ; the ten- 
don ^ which the eye is moved. Shak. 

E?e'-T66th, (I'tGth) n. , pL EfE'-TfiETH. The tooth on 
the upper jaw next on each side to the grinders ; the fang. 
E?e'-wA-t?r,* (I'wflL-t$r) n. Water for the eye; a coi- 
lyrium. Perry. 

Eye'wInk, (l^vlngk) a. A wink, as a hint or token. Shak. 
Ei?E'-WlT-NE8s, (I'wit-n^s) n. An ocular evidence; one 
who sees a trans ction or any matter with his own eyes ; 
one who gives testimonv to facts seen with his own eyes. 
tE?NE,* Qn) n. The obsolete or poetical plural of sye; 

used by Spenser, Shokspearc. Ac. 

Ey'QT, (i' 9 t) n. A little island in a river. Blackstone. 

Eyre, (Ar) [ar, S. fV: P. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm . ; Ir, fVb.] n. 
fttcr, L. ; errc, Fr.] (Laic) A court of Justices itinerant ; a 
justice tn eyre is an itinerant judge. 

Eyr'V, (ir' 9 ) [a'r?, W. P. J. E. F. Jo. ,• S'r$. Sm . ; fi'r? or 
C'r?, IT., I'r?, Wb.] n. The place where birds of prey 
build their nests and hatch. 


F. 


F tfae sixth letter, and fourth consonant, of the alphabet, 
9 IS a semi-vowel, and is articulated os c, but with the 
breath alone. — Fand Fare styled labwdenlal a^trates — 
As an abbreviation, it stands for fellow ; as, “ F. K. S.” 
Fa, (Mus.) A syllable used by singers ; tbe fourth note in 
music. 

F^-b A^CEO ys, (ff-ba'gbym) a. \JahaceuSy I..] Like a bean ; 

partaking of the nature of beans. [Ere. 

FA'Bf-^,* a. Relating to Fabius , cautious ; prudent. Qu. 
FA'ble, (fi'bl) n. l/ahulaf L.] A feigned story intended to 
enforce some moral precept ; a fictitious tale , an apo- 
logue ; a fiction ; the senes or contexture of events which 
constitute a poem ; an idle story ; a lie. 

FI'ble, V. n. Ju FABUBD ; pp. varu no, fableo.] To feign , 
to wnte fiction ; to tell falsehoods. 
rX'BLE, V, a. To feign ; to tell falsely. Jfdton, 

FA^BLBd, (ftl^bid) a. Celebrated in fables. riekelL 
'FA'blxR, n. One who fables , a fabulist. 

FA'BEIJfG,* a. Act of dealing in fables , fiction. Story. 
IIFXb'RIC, rntb^rlk, & P. J. E.F.K.Sm. m.; fib'nk or 
fi'tnrik, W. Ja.] n, [fabneaf L.] A building, an edifice, 
a structure ; a manufacture, particularly of cloth. 
ytFlB^RjC, V, a. To build ; to term ; to construct. Milton. 
rXB'Rf-ClTB, t, tu [Jkbriear^ L.1 fi. rABKiCATXO ; pp, fab- 
ucATi If o, pabiicatbo.] To bulla ; to construct , to frame ; 
to invent ; to feign jto forge ; to devise fhlsely. 
FXb-R}-cX'tiqn, a. Ilie act of Ikbricating ; construction ; 

forgery : fisisebood ; invention. 

FXb^I-ca-tor, «. One who fabricates. HowetL 
FXb'r1-cX-trim 8.* m. A female who fidnicatos. Lee. 
FXb'rILE, o. f/abrtlie, L.] Belonging to work in wood, 
stone, or iron. Chtgrasfe. 

f Xb' v-lUt, a. [ySMists, Ft,] An antbor or writer of fables. 
PXB'g-LlZE,* V, n. To invent or r^ate flUdes. Smart 

*. Fulness ofMgned stortef. Abbot [r,] 
FXb^v-l&Ob. a. Partaking of ftible } feigned ) full et fis- 
Mes ; fictinoot ; not literally true. 

FXB^V-LOfis-LTf mC In a fiibulotts manner. 
FXB^V-lA>t)B-lfkS8. n, Btale of being fabuUma. 
»FX'BfiR>Dgtr. a. [Jinx howdon, Fr.j (Afss.) Simple ooos- 
terpoint. Bsis. 


F4-c'Ade\ rf§i- 85 td', Jo. Sm,} f^-eSd', P, E, K, fFb.] sw 
jPr.] The front of a building. 

Face, a. [faciesy L. , /ocs, Fr.j The visage ; countenance ; 
surface of any thing; a plane , the front or forepart; ajv 
pearance , presence , sight; confidence; boldness, dis- 
tortion of the face. — Face to /ace, (adverbial) when the 
parties are both present, with their faces turned to each 
other. 

Face, v. a. [i. faced; pp. facixo, faced.] To meet in 
front ; to confVont , to oppose with confidence ; to oppose 
with impudence : to stand opposite to; to cover with an 
additional superficies ; to turn up with fkeings. 

FXcc, V. n. To carry a false appearance , to turn the face 
in front. 

FAcE'-CL.ttTn, a. A cloth to cover tbe face of a dead person. 

paced, (fist) a. Having a face ; as, “plump/accd.** 

FAce^dESM, a. Being without a face. BatUy. 

FAcE'-PAiNT-gB, n. A painter of portraits. 

PAcE'-PAiNT-iJfO, a. The art of painting portraits. 



fPA-ctTE'LT, ad. Wittfly ; merrily. Burton, 
fF^-efTE^Ngas, n. Wit ; pleasant representation. Bales, 
F^-ofiK (fMS^shv-€) n, pL [L.] Witticisms; plcas- 
antrv. More, 

Ff-cfi'Tloys, (fi^-sQ'shys) a. [faeHieuXy Fr.] Gay ; lively j 
wit^ ; Jocose ; Jocular ; pleasant ; humorous ; merry. 
FjbrCE'TiojfB-tyf (fe-s6^shys-lQ) ad. Gayly ; merrily. 
Fa-cS'tiovs-RESS, n. Cheerful wit ; mirth ; gayety. 
Fach.* a. A Turkish medicine used as an antidote against 
poisons. Orabb. 

Fi'cibi;* (ti'ahyl) a. Belonging to the ftieo. — m»> 

fUj an angle which is formed 1^ the concurrence of two 
ideal lines, one of which passes by the hole tn the skull 
termed the meatus audkorme extemuo to the anterior ex- 
tremitv of tbe alveolar margin of tbe upper jaw, whlls 
tbe other extends to the same point ftom the ntost promt- 
nent part of tbe forehead. Braude. 
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tPl C1?NT, (fa'ih^nt) n. [facietui, L.] A doer. Bp, HackeU 
Fa^^ILE, (imV) «• [/<““«» L.j Ettsyj not difficult: pli- 
ant; flexible. 

FX^'ji.e-ly, ad Easily. Ld. Herbert. [R.] 

FXv^pLiE-NEBSy n. Easiness. Beaumont, [r.] 
FA-oili^l-TXTEi t>. 0 . [faisiltter. Pr.] [». facilitated ; pp, 
FACJLiTATiNo, pAoiLiTATBo.j To jnoke oasy or easier } to 
flree fVom difficulty. 

F^-cIl-i-tX'tjqn, n. The act of making easy. 
F.^-c!L'i-TY« n. duality of being facile; easiness; ease; 
freedom trom difficulty ; dexterity : ductility ; ready 
compliance; easiness of access; anability. The 
means by which performance Is rendered easy. 
^Xc-j-Kfi^Rl-oOs, a. See FAciifoaous. 

FXg^fNa, n. An ornamental covering ; a covering. 

» FAg'lNa,* p. a. Having the (hce towards or opposite. 

i P.^-clN'Q-ROt)s, a. Wicked ; atrocious ; very bad. Shak. 
Fa-c1n'9-roOs-nJSs8, n. Atrocious wickedness. 
^Ac-slM'l-L?, n. [L.. from factum and simtle.] pL fXc- 
That which is made exactly like ; an exact 
copy of any writing, engraving, or other work of art. 
FXc-sTm'J'L?,* V, a. To represent by fac-simile; to copy 
exactly. Qu. Rev, 

FXcT, n. [faUum^ L.] A thing done ; that which is ; act ; 

incident, circumstance; reality; action; deed. 
FXc'tiqn, w. [/flctu), L.] A political party : a party that 
promotes discord or contention ; a junto ; dissension. 
fFXc'TipN-A-By, n. A factlonist. Shak, 
tFXc'TiQN-? R, n. One of a faction. Bn. Bancroft. 
FXc'TlQN'IsT, n. One who promotes rnction or discord. 
FAo~TiQN‘JvAiRX'f* (fak-shyn-ArO n. [Pr.] A soldier 
that does all sorts of duty. Crabb, 

FXc'Tloys, (fkk'shys) a. [/octieux, Fr.] Given to faction ; 
loud and violent in a p&rty ; promoting dissension ; tur- 
bulent ; disorderly. 

FXo'TloV8-LV, (fik'shys-l?) od. In a factious manner. 
FXc^tioVs-n£s 8, (ffiLk'shus-nds) n. Inclination to faction. 
F.iiC-Tl"Tl0VS, (fak-tlsh'ys) a. f/actitnw, L.] Made by 
art, in opposition to what is made by nature , artificial , 
unnatural. « 

FAC-Tl"Tiop8-Nfta8,* (fjik-tlsh'vs-nfis) n. Ouality of 
being factitious. Scott. 

fFXc'TjVE. a. Having the power to make. Bacon. 

FAC Tdf* fU] (Law) In fact, Bouvier. See Dx Facto, and 
Ex POST Facto. 

FXc'tqr, fu [factor, L.] One who transacts business for 
anotlier ; a mercantile agent intrusted with property to 
be disposed of. — (ArUhmetic) One of the two numbers 
which jointly effect the product in multiplication. 
FXc'TpR-AV®» ^ Commission or allowance to a factor. 
FAc'TQR-fess,* n. A female factor. Fitrd. 

FAf.'TpR-SHlP, n. The business of a factor; a factory. 
FXc''tq-ry, A house or residence of factors , a body of 
factors, the place where anything is manufactured, a 
manufactory. 

FAc’-to'tvm, n, A doer of all-work ; a handy deputy or 
servant. [Reo. [R.] 

FXot'v-al,* a. Relating to or containing facts. 
FAc'TtrM*n. [L.1 pZ. FACTA. (Iaiw) a man’s own fact, 
ait, or deed. — (Arithmetic) The product of two quanti- 
ties multiplied by each other. Crabb. 
tFAcT'VBE, (fiLktVvO n. [Fr.] Act of making. Bacon. 
[FXc'V-l'fiNCB,* n. Clearness ; brightness. Scott. 
FXc'VL-Ty, n. [faeuUas, L.] A power of mind or body ; 
ability; talent; endowment, gift, a knack, dexterity, 
person^ quality ; efficacy; authority: privilege: — the 
masters and professors constituting a department of the 
sciences in a university , the body of persons who are 
intrusted with the government and instruction of a uni- 
versity or college; the individuals constituting a scien- 
tific profession or a branch of one , the body of physicians. 
PXu'VND, [fak'ynd, fV. J. F. Sm. m.; fy-kund', & if.] 
a. Eloquent. Chaucer. [K.] 

Fa-cDn'dj-oOs,* tt. Eloquent, Aill of words. Ash. [R.] ' 

P^i-cOn'DJ-TY, n. Eloquence. Cockeram. [R.] 

FXu'dle, (Atd'dl) V. n. To trifle ; to toy , to play. 
fade, a. [Fr.] Weak ; flat ; insipid ; faint. Bp. Berkeley 
fade, V. n. [vado, L.] (i faded ; pp. fadino, faded.] To 
lose color, lustre, or distinctness ; to grow weak , to lan- 
guish ; to wither; to die away ; to vanish ; to be tran- 
sient. 

fade, «. 0 . To cause to wither ; to weaken. Shak. 
FAds'l^u,* a, Unfhding. JVWZsr. 

FXiRj^B, V. R. To suit t to agree ; to live in amity ; to suc- 
ceed. MiUon. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 

PAd'ino, n, Dee ^ ; weakness. Sherwood. 

FAd'jno,* p. a, Tnbat Aides ; losing color or distinctness. 
FAd'ING-NESS, n. Liability to Aide. IT. Mountague. 

Fi'DY, a< Wearing away ; Aiding. Shenetone. 

FJR'o4,h. (fli'kal) 0 . See Fioal. 

(fb'Ma) a. [L.] Sediment; setUings after distil- 
lation and infusion ; excrement, 

FM&V-LAt* *• EM FJBOUZ.M, (Chem.) 

Dregs ; fees. Crabb, 


FAe'rY,* n, ica. See Fa ar. 
tFXp^ELE, (Alffl) V. n. To stammer. Barret. 

FXa, V, n. [fatigo,, L.] fi. faooso ; pp, FAoaiifo, faoord.] 
To grow weary ; to drudge. Mackenxie, 

FXg, V. a. To beat ; to compel to drudge for another. 

FXg, ». A knot or excrescence in cloth ; a drudge ; an under 
schoolboy compelled to drudge for another. 

PXg-End', «, The end of a web of cloth , the untwisted 
end of a rope ; the end or meaner part of any thing. 
PXao,* n. (JVout.) The Aiqged end of a rope. AsK See 
Pao. 

PXo'oiNa,* «. A beating or thumping. Scott. 

PXg'qt, n. [fagod, Welsh.] A bundle of sticks or twigs 
bound together ; one of the sticks ; bars of iron bound 
together for re manufacture: — a person hired to appear 
at the muster of a company. 

PXo^QT, V. a. To tie up ; to oundie together. Drydm. 
F'A-QQT-Tt'Nd,* n. [It.] (Mus.) A bassoon. Crabb. See 
Fagotto. 

FA-GfdT'Td,* n. [It.] A musical wind instrument; a 
bassoon. Brando. 

FAul^^rz,* n. fJlfm.) A gray copper ore, Brande, 
Pahl'ore,* n. (Mint) A gray copper ore. P. Cyc. 
FXh'LVN-Ite,* n. (Min.) A hydrated silicate of alumina, 
a mineral found at Fahlun. in Sweden. Brande. 
Faience* (fti-yans') n. [Pr.] Pottery embellished with 
painted designs, originally manufactured at Faenxa. 
Brande. 

fail, (fal) t». n. [fcaUir, Fr.] [i. failed ;pp. FAiLiifo, 
FAILED.] To be deficient ; to fhll short , to be extinct ; to 
cease ; to perish ; to die ; to sink ; to languish ; to miss ; 
to miscarrjr ; to become insolvent or bankrupt 
FAlt, V. a. To desert ; not to assist or supply , to disap- 
point : not to aid , to neglect ; to omit ; to bo wanting to ; 
to deceive. [Siak. 

fail, n. Omission ; deficiency ; want ; death ; failure. 
IFAil'ance, n. Omission , fault. 

FAil'jng, n. Decay; deficiency; imperfection; lapse; 

fault , weakness , frailty ; foible. 

FAil'VRE, (fal'yyr) [fdl'yQr, fV. J.; fa'lyyr, S. H.; ni'ur, 
F. ./a. ; fal'yr, P. Sm.] n. Act of failing; miscarriage, 
deficiency ; cessation ; omission ; non-performance ; a 
lapse, fault, suspension of payment; insolvency. 

FAia, ^'fan) a. Glad , pleased , glad to do a thing, under 
certain circumstances, rather than to do worse. 

Fain, ad. Gladly , very desirously. Shak. 
tPAiN, V. n. To wish , to desire fondly. Spenser. 

Paint, v. n. [u fainted; pp. fainting, fainted.] To 
lose strength ; to decay , to waste away quickly ; to sink 
motionless and senseless , to grow feeble ; to sink into 
dejection. 

FAint, d. o. To depress , to enfeeble. Shak. [r.] 

Faint, a. Wanting strength, vigor, or spirit , languid ; 
weak ; feeble ; not bright , not vivid , not loud , low ; 
timorous . dejected , not vigorous. [ag« 

Faint'draw,* V. a. To draw or delineate lightly. Sav- 
FAint'heart-ED, (iant'hart-ed) a. Cowardly, timid. 
Faint'heArt-ED-LV, ad. Timorously. Sherwood. 
FAint'heart-?d-n£ss, n. Cowardice ; timorousness. 
Faint'ING, n. A swoon , loss of animal motion. 
FAtNT'|NG,*p. a. Growing faint; sinking. 

Faint'jsh, a. Somewhat faint. 

FAiNT'jSH-Nfiss, n. State of being faintlsh. 

FAint'ljng, a. Timorous ; feeble-minded. ArbuthnoL 
FAint'ly, ad. With faintness ; feebly , languidly. 
Faint'n^ss, n. State of being fhint ; languor. 
faints,* n. pi An impure spirit which comes over first 
and last in distillation. Ure. 

Faint'Vj a. Weak ; languid ; faint. Dryden. [R.] 
fair, (fAr) a. Beautiful ; handsome ; not black ; not 
brown ; while , clear ; ftw from spots ; not cloudy ; not 
foul , favorable ; likely to succeed , equal ; just ; open ; 
direct : gentle ; mild ; not severe ; pleasing ; civil • 
equitable ; honest : reasonable ; pretty good , above ma 
diocrity ; liberal ; blowing direct ; legible. 
fair, (fir) ad. Gently; frankly; complaisanily ; happily. 
— 7b bid fair, to be likely. 

fair, n. A beauty : — elliptically, a fair woman ; a woman. 

Dryden. — [fFainiess. -SAok.] — TVtefatr, the female sex. 
fair, n. [fotre, Fr.J A meeting held at stated times in 
the year at particular places for purposes of traffic. 
PAiR-CQM-PLftx'ipNED,* (-yvoo) o. Having a fifir com 
plexion. lAttleton. 

Fair^-fAced,* (-Gist) a. Having a Mr countenance 
Shak. 

tFAlR'HOOD,* (M'hfid) n. Beauty. Fox^s Martyrs. 
PAiR'flfO, n. A present given at a Mr. Shak. 

FAir'ISH, a. Reasonably fkir. Cotgrave. 

FAir'ly, ad. With fhirnonB ; not foully ; beautifrilly ; just 
ly; plainly; openly; candidly ; reasonably ; completely. 
PAiR'N^iss, n. The quality of being Mr ; beauty ; honesty 
candor ; frankness ; clearness ; not foulness. 
FAir'-One,* (fdr'wan) a. One who is fair ; a beauty 
Pope. 
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PAir'-PlXy,* n* Equitable conduct , Just or liberal action. 
Shak. 

PXm'sp5K-civ^ (fiir'sp&-kn) c. Bland and civil In ad- 
dress. 

R,* a. Noting pleasant weather ; existing 
or done in pleasant weather, or witb little inconvenience. 
Pop0, 

FAir^Y} ** old Fr.] An imaginary diminu- 

tive abnal being, in human shape, formerly supposed to 
possess certain powers over mankind, which were often 
exercised for mischief, but in general with more of 
humor than malignity : an elf, a fay , an enchantress. 

FXir'V} a* Given by fairies , belonging to fairies. 

FXir^Y~L»Xmd,* n. The imagmary land of the fairies. 
Ctuaiihers. 

FXir'y-lIre, g. Imitating the practice of fairies. Skak. 

FXir'Y*^t5ms, a. A stone found in gravel pits. 

tFAi'$i-BLB, a. Feasible. Bp. HuJL See Fsasiblb. 

FXith, (/ath) n. Belief ; trust in religious opinion ; confi- 
dence , trust in Gfod, accoti^nied with belief in revela- 
tion ; trust in Christ as a ^vior ^ the doctrine or tenets 
believed^ fidelity; probity, credit; honor; social confi- 
dence ; sincerity , honesty ; veracity ; promise given. — It 
is sometimes used, in conversation, iiUeryectwnaUyf to 
signify on rnyfaUk; ta truth ; verdy. 

Faith'breach, n. Breach of fidelity. Shak. 

i FXiTHEB, (f2Ltbt) a. Honest ; sincere. Skak. 

‘AJTH'FthL, a. Firm in religious belief ; having faith , 
having fidelity ; true to a pledge or to duty ; trusty , 
loyal : honest ; upright , without ^ud ; true. 
Faitu'fOl-ly, od. In a faithfUl manner , honestly. 
FXiTH^FOLr-Nfss. a. duality of being faithful ; honesty. 
FXith'l^ss, a. Destitute of fbith ; not believing , perfidi- 
ous , disloyal ; not true to duty. 

Faith^lyss-lv,* od. In a faithless manner. Byma. 
Faitu^lyss-n£ss, n. duality of being faithless , perfidy. 
FiiTH'woR-THl-Nftss,* (fath'wdr-th^-nSs) n. Trustwor- 
thiness. Qtt. Reo. 

fPAl'TdUR, (fa'tdr) n. [faiiour^ Norm. Fr.] A scoundrel ; 
a rascal. Spenaer. 

Fake, n. (hTaut.) A coil or turn of a cable or rope. 

Fa-kIb^, rX'KfR, ff-'kjr, P. Sm. Wb . , fti'kCr, Jo. / {f^- 
kdr', ir.] ft. A sort of wandering dervis or M^ometan 
monk in India. --Written also faquir, 

FXl-cXde'. a. |Ya4z, faldsy L.j A horse is said to make 
faleadea wnen he throws himself upon his haunches two 
or three tunesju in very quick curvets. 

PXL'cXte,* a. Bent like a hook ; falcated. Booth. 
FXXi^cXT-glD, a. [falcatiUj I*.] Hooked ; bent like a sickle. 
Hama. 

FaIi-ca'tiqk, a. Crookedness , form of a sickle. 
/AL'cHlpN, (fU'sh^n or fU'ch^) [fll'chyn, S. W. J. 8m. ; 
fil'sbyn, F. Jo- K . ; fiU'ch^n, P . ; fXl'chyn, Wh.] a. 
[fuuhoHy Fr.l A short, crooked sword , a cimeter. Skak. 
Fhl‘-cXD'hh-tij* o. (Law) Noting a law, proposed by Fal- 
adius, a Roman tribune, which gave to fathers of fami- 
lies the power of bequeathing three fourths of their 


property. Bourtar. 

FXh^Ci-FdRM,* a. Having the form of a sickle or seiche. 
BlamtUon. 

IIFXl'co^ (fllw'kn) [rtlw'kn, 8. W. J. E. F. Jo. Sm. ; fll'- 
kn, P, R. ; fai'kyn, wb.] a. [faUoy L. ; faulcony old Fr.] 
A hawk trained for spurt ; a sort of cannon. 

gFlL'cOK-^R, (faw'kn-?r) a. r/4id«m»isr, old Fr.] One 
who sports with or trains hawks. Skak. 

rXh'cQ-ntT. or FAl'cO-kJST. [fark 9 -n«t, Ja. Sm. R. f 
Al'ky-nCt, 8. W. J. F. K.) a. l/aueonneatiy Fr.] A sort of 
ordnance. Knattaa. 

IfFXA'coPf-^tBf-TUE,* (fkw'kn-J8n-U) a. A species of 
hawk. Pennant. 

FiL'CQ-NiNEy* a. (Omtth.) Noting a sub-family of acefpi- 
trine birds, having the falco or tmwk for its proper type. 
Brando, 

|FXL^COif-BY, (f&w'kn-r^) a. The art of training hawks. 

Fhlt^cV'Lhi* »• [L,] (ZooL) A compressed, elongate, 
eoired, bs 4 sharp-pointed claw. Brando. 

a. Ifid^giamy barbarous L.] An ancient privi- 
len in Engtmod of seaing ap folds for sheep, in any 
fields within the manor. Hama. 

FAlo'fBI, a. (Law) A composHiofi paid for faldage. 

tFALD'iirfik a. A kind of coarse cloth. Chaucer. 

FAld'8t6ol, a. \fandaate»ily <4d Fr.] A stool for the 
kings of Eni^ana to kneel im at their coronation ; the 
chair of a bishop within the altar ; as arm-obair ; a fold- 
ing chair. 

fjb-Ltn'jthKFy* a. BelatiM to a moontain in Campa- 
nia, noted for its wine. Fmneie. 

fkhLy V. a. [i rauL ; pp. rasj.itra, Pallmw.] To drop; to 
eoBM to the earth ; to move down; to dencend ; to sink; 
m droop: to decline; to die; to decrease; toloeeeleva- 
timi, rank, character, or value ; to happen ; to beftdl ; to 
ebb.— 7h fail oatany to now lean ; to recede from al 
^iaiioe ; to sink Into sin — TofaU baeky to retreat.— 
7^ foUJinmy to revolt from. — Tb/aB kemcy (FCaut.) To 


curve Inwards, as the timbers or sides of a ship. — 7b 
faU ta. to concur with ; to yield to: to form into rank. 

To fall qffy to be broken ; to perish ; to revolt. — 7b foM 
on or upon, to begin eagerly to do any thing : to attack. 
— TV fall out. to quarrel ; to happen. — To fall ahorty to 
fiii] ; to be deficient. — To fall fa, to begin eagerly ; to go 
over to. — TV fall undery to be subject to ; to be ranged 
with. 

fall, V. 0 . To drop ; to let fall ; to lower, [r.] — Often 
improperly used for fell in the U. S. and in some parts 
of England; as, *‘tojSxB a tree,*’ instead of, ** to fall a 
tree.** Forb^ 

fall, a. The act of fblting; a sudden descent; lapse; 
overthrow , destruction , downfall ; declension ; diminu- 
tion ; decrease of value ; cadence ; a cataract ; cascade ; 
the season when the leaves fall , autumn. Fall is 
used in the sense of autumn by Dry den , but this use of 
tbe word is regarded as provincial in England, though it 
is very common in the U. 8. 

PAB-hA'cioys, (fyl-Ia'shys) a. ^allaciosua. L.] Producing 
mistake; sophistical; deceitful; misleadmg ; disappoint- 
ing, delusive; fraudulent. 

Pal-lA'ciovs-ly, (fabU'shys-ly) oi. In a fallacious man- 
ner. 

PAL-lA'cioV8-n£s 8, n. Tendency to deceive. 

FAL^LA-CY^ »• Ualla^ L.] duality of being fallacious ; a 
dece^ive or false appearance ; a sophism , logical arti- 
fice ; deceitAiI arrament , an argument which pretends 
to he decisive of the matter at issue, while it really ia 
not. 

fFAz'LXXy n. [L.] Cavillation. Bbp. Cranmer. 

FAll'en,* (dl'n) p. from FaU. See Falx. 

tFXL'L?N-cv, «. [faUenay'L.] Mistake; error. Bp. TVylor. 

Fall'er, tu One who falls. 

FXl-li-bIl'i-ty, n. State of being fallible; frailty; liar 


bility to error ; uncertainty. 

FXl'L|-ble, a. [falloy L.] That may fail or err ; liable to 
error; frail; uncertain ; imperfect. 

FXl^LI-BLY, od. In a fallible manner. HuloeL 

FAll'Inq, n. A dropping , descent , an indenting. 

FAll';n6-SIck'n£S 8, «. Tbe epilepsy. Walton. 

FAll'ino-StaBjV n. A shooting star ; a meteor. Ham- 
dton. 

FAL-Ld^Pl-XiV) <t. (Jlftat.) An epithet applied to two tubes 
or ducts discovered by Fallopius, arising from the 
uterus. 

FXl'lSw, (fril'15) 0 . Pale red, or pale yellow : — untilled, 
but left to rest after having been tilled ; ploughed, but 
not sowed; uncultivated. 

FXl'LOW, n. The state of ground lying at rest or not 
planted or sown ; fallow ground. 

FXL'LOW, V n. [u FALLOWED , pp. FALLOWING, FALLOWED.] 

To plough, in order to a second ploughing. 

FXl'lpw-D££r,* n. A species of deer having horns 
branched, recurved, and compressed ; common In Eng- 
lish parks. Crabb. 

PXl’lqw-FInch, n. The osnanthe or wheat-car. 

PXl'lpw-Ing, h. Tbe act of making fallow. 

FXl'LPW-n£ss, n. The state of being fallow. Donne. 

FALL'XRXlfCK,* n. See Faltranck. 

tPAL's^i-RY, n. A falsifier of evidence. Sheldon. 

false, cu {/alaua. L.] Not true; untrue; dishonest; 
treacWous , perfidious ; counterfeit . unreal ; not genu- 
ine , not valid. — Falae eadencey (Mua.) a cadence iu 
which tbe bass rises a tone or semitone, instead of rising 
a fourth, or falling a fifth.— Fidse tmpriaommenty (Lat^ 
unlawful imprisonment or detention. — Falae pretenceay 
false representations, made in order to obtain money or 
goods with Intent to cheat. 

False, ad. Not truly ; falsely. Skah. 

fFALSE, r. a. [falaarey IL] To deceive ; to defeat ; to frdsUy. 
Spenatr. 

FAlse'fAced, (ftJs'fast) a. Hypocritical; deceltfUU 
Skak. 

FAlse^iieXrt, a. Perfidious ; falsehearted. Skak. 

FAl8B-heArt']^d, a. Treacherous : perfidious. 

FALSE-BEART^^D-Ness, it. Perfidiousncss ; deoeitAil- 
ness. 

FAlse'HOOD, (fHs'httd) n. Want of truth ; want of 
veracity : treachery ; dishonesty ; an untruth ; a falsity ; 
a lie ; a false assertion. 

FAlbeM^B,* r. a falsity ; the opposite of truism. Qu. 
Rev. [r.] 

FAlse'-KE£l,* n. (AViit.) The timber below tbe main 
keel. Brando. 

FAlse'lv, ad. Inn false manner ; not truly. 

FALSE'Ngss, It. Ouality of being fiUso ; want of truth t 
AUsity; treachery. 

J FAlsn^r, n, A deceiver. Spenter. 
n3>aRTTS*y* a. (RheL) Noting a shHll or high tone of 
tbe voice, a cry, scream, or yen. P. Cpe* 

n. [It,] (Mua.) A key in which a singer 
uses notes that belong not to the natural compass of bis 
voice. 
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PA.L'8)-v1-^-BLB, a, TTint mav be falslflad ; counterfeited. 
FAL-8|-F|-oi'Trpir, n. Act or fWsifying j counterfeit. 
PiU.'8|<-ri-ol-T0lu n, A falsifier. Bp» Morton* 

». One who falsifies ; a liar. 

PAL'8(-r7, V. 0 . {falsi^t Fr.l |t. raLfiriao ; pp. fauift* 
iiro, rALiirixD.J To make false j to counterfeit : to 
prove false} to violate} to show to be unsound or 

FAi.'8j<-F7, V. n. To tell lies or falsehoods. SotUA. 
tPALS'ina,* 0 . False. SAoA. 

FAL'af^TY, n. Falsehood } contrariety to truth } a lie } an 
untruth. 

FAL^T^R. V. n. [t. rALTERED } pp* rALTBBIXO, FALTERED.] 

To hesitate in the utterance of words } to waver ; to 
fail. 

FAl^T^R, V* a* To sift : to filter. Mortimer. [Local.] 
FAl'T^R-INO, n. Feebleness } deficiency. 
FAL^Tia-lNOy'^'p. 0 . Hesitating} stammering in speech. 
FAl't^r-INO-ly, ad. In a faltering manner. 
FAl'trAnci^* n, (Jlfed.) A mixture of several aromatic 
plants, used as a vulnerary medicine. Danghaon. 
IFAm'ble, V. n. ^amboTf Danish.] To hesitate in speech} 
to stammer. Sianner. 

fame, n. [Ama, L.] Celebrity} reputation } honor } re- 
nown ; public report , rumor, 
f Fame, v. a* To make famous ; to report B. Jonaon. 
Famed, (famd) p. a. Celebrated j much talked of. Shak. 
FAme'l^ss, o. Without renown or fame. Beaum. ^ FL 
Fa-mTl^I^R, (f?i-mll'yar) a. [famUiaria^ L.] Domestic; 
affhbie ; easy in conversation ; unceremonious , free ; 
well known , intimate ; well acquainted , iVcquent } 
easy ; unconstrained. 

F^-MlL'lARy (fa-mlFyar) n. An intimate ; one long ac- 
quainted ; a demon supposed to attend at call. Shak. 
F^-m/l-|-Ab'i-tv, (fa-inll-y^-ar'^-t^) «. Quality of beinjg 
familiar , easiness of conversation or intercourse } int^ 
ma^ : acquaintance. 

F^-mU.' 1^R4ZE, (fa-mTl'yar-lz) v. a.\u familiarized; 
pp. FAMiLiARiziNO, FAMILIARIZED.] To make familiar} 
to make easy by habit 

PA-MTL'lAR-DY,J'fa-mIl'yar-le) ad. In a familiar manner. 
FAM'l-Lli^M, n. The tenets of Familists. Bp. Hall. 
FXm'I-LIst, n. One of the sect called the Family of Love. 
FAm-}-I.Ts'T)0,* \ a. Relating to the Familists or their 

FAM-l-Ll8'T|-CAt,* \ principles. Douglass. 

F'A-HtLLtl\ [Fr.J Sec Err Famille. 

FAm'i-ly, n. [famdiat L.J Persons collectively who live 
together in the bouse ; household , those who descend 
from one common progenitor , a race j a generation , a 
course of descent ; a (genealogy ; house , lineage } race ; 
a class , a tnbe ; a species. 

FAM'ine, n. {/amine, Fr.] Destitution or scarcity of food ; 
dearth ; want 

FAm'ISH, V. a. {fames, L.] [t. famished; pp. famishing, 
FAMifUBD.] To afi9ict with hunger or want , to kiii with 
hunger ; to starve. 

FXm'ish, V. n. To starve; to suffer extreme hunger. 
F<M'jsii-MfiNT, n. Want of food , extreme hunger. 
tFA-Mds'j-TYf »• Renown. Diet. 

FA'movs, o. [famosua, L.l Renowned; celebrated; well 
known ; distinguished ; illustrious. 
tFA'^MOysED, (fa'must) a. Made famous. Shak. 
FA'MOVS-LYy od. In a famous manner; with fame. 
FA'MOVS-Nftss, n. Celebrity ; great fame. Boyle. [R.] 
JFAm'v-dAte, V. n. To serve. Cockeram. 

FAm'V-lIst, n. An inferior member of a college ; a ser- 
vant : -—in use at Oxford. Eng. Todd. 
fan, n. [eannits, L.] An instrument used by women to 
agitate the air and cool themselves, any thing in the 
form, or answering the purpose, of a fan ; a utensil to 
winnow grain. 

FXn, V. a. [i. fanned: pp. fanning, fanned.] To cool 
with a fon ; to affect oy air put in motion , to separate, 
as by winnowing. 

Fa'n^m,'*' n. A small coin in India, both of gold and sil- 
ver : — the former valued at about 6d. sterling ; the latter 
at 4^4. Crabb, 

Fa-nXt';o, a. Filled with frenzy or frinaticisra ; visionary ; 

wildly enthusiastic, fanatical. 

F4-nAt'J0, n. A person filled with frenzy, or visionary 
notions, particularly in religion : an enthusiast. 
FvNAT'}*CAl<t a* r^EJMttctts, L.] J^thusiasuc ; wild; mad ; 
visionary ; fanatic. 

FA*nXt'|-C 4J«-LY} od. In a ftinatical manner. Burke. 
PA-NXt'I-c^-mRss, n. Fanaticism. WiUdna. 
FA-nXt'i-oi^M. ft. A false or imaginary pretence to in- 
•piratioD, without regard to reason or scripture ; enthu- 
siasm : religious fren^^. 

PA-nXt'1-cIzb,* V. a. To render fanatical. Ed* Rev* 
FXn^^l-TMM,* n* Religious frenzy; fanaticism. Gib- 
bon* [R.] 

FXb'pwd,* (ftn^sid) p* a* Portrayed in the mind ; ima- 
gined. 

FXn'ci-^r,* b* One who fancies ; an amateur. Ed. Rev. 


FXv'oi-rfrL, «. Influenced or dictated by ftincy : whimsl 
cal ; visionary ; chimerical ; imaginative ; imt^nary. 
FXN^C|-rOL-X.Yf sd. In a ftmdftil manner. 
PXN'oi-P0L-Nft88, n. The quality of being fanciftil. 
FXn^ci-lIiss,* o. Destitute of frtney. Armstrong. Tsm 
FXn'orIok-ET,* n* An insect; the churr-worm. John’ 
FAn'cy, »• [^avrao-fo,] The power by which the mind 
forms to itself images and representations of things or 

K rsons } creative imagination ; an opinion bred rather 
. the imagination than the reason ; taste ; idea; image , 
conception , inclination ; liking ; fondness ; frolic ; love , 
caprice ; humor ; whim ; conceit. 

PXurcy, V. n* [l fancied ; pp. faivoyino, fancied.] To 
figure to one’s self, to ima^ne. 

FXn'cY) e* a. To conceive in the mind ; to imagine ; to 
like ; to be pleased with. 

FXB'cy/ a. Fine ; elegant ; adapted to please the taste or 
fancy; goods.** British Almanac. [skate. 

PXn^cY'PRAMED, (-framd) a. Created by fancy. Or<A- 
FXw'cY-FRfifi, a. Free from the power of love or fancy. 
PiN'cY-M6N-iOER, n. A whimsical person. Shak. 
FXn'cy-sIck, a. Distempered in mind. Shak. 
fPXND.p. Found. SpcTiser. 

P^LN-DAN'oS, n. [8p.] A favorite dancing air of the 
Spaniards ; a very lively dance. 
fine, n. [fane, Fr. ; fanum, L.1 A temple ; a church ; a 
place consecrated to religion. Shak. [Poetical.] 
Fa-ne^g^* (fr-nX'gji) n. rSp.] A measure of grain equal 
to about three bushels. Murray. 

FXy*F 4 RS, n. [Fr.] A sounding or flourish of trumpets 
on entering the lists. 

FATf*F 4 -Rdif, [Mn'fa-rOn, S. Jo. ; (TLn-fy-rQn', W. { f in'- 
fa-r5n, P. 8m* JFb.] n. [Fr.] A bully; a blusterer; a 
boaster. 

PXn-far-o-nXde\ n. {/apfaronnade, Fr.] A bluster; a 
swaggering ; a brag , a bc^t. Sio^ 

i FANG, V. a. To seize ; to gripe , to clutch. Shak. 

^Xnd, n. A long tusk, nail, or talon of an animal of prey ; 
any thing m the form of a fang ; a shoot. 

FXnobd, (fAngd) a. Furnished with fangs or teeth. 
fFXN'ODE, (fin'gl) *. A new, silly attempt. Greene. 
IFXn'oled, (fing'nld) o. Gaudy; ridiculously showy; 

contrived. — Mew-fangled is new-fasbioned. Aseham. 
FXngi'LY:ss, o. Without fangs , toothless. Shak. 

FXn^gqt, r. a quantity of wares, as raw silk, &c., con- 
taining from 1 cwt. to 3] cwt. 

FXn'iqn,* (fan'vyn) n. [Fr.] A banner j fanon. Crabh. 
FAN'LiGHT,* (fan'llt) ». A window mostly in the form 
of an open fan, commonly situated over a door. Smart. 
FXn'n?l, n. {/anon, Ft.] A sort of scarf, worn about the 
left arm of a Catholic priest when he officiates. 
PXn'n?r, n. He or that which fans; a machine for pro- 
ducing a current of air. 

FXn'n|NG, n. Ventilation. Coventry. 

FXn'pn, n. [Fr.] A fannel. Bale . — A banner. Cotgrave . — 
A small coin on the coast of Malabar. Crabb. 
FXn'-Palm,* (fin'pdm) n. A species of palm, the loaves 
of which are used for fans. Hamilton. 

Fan-ta' or FXn-T 4 L- 9 I'a,* [ftin-taz'ysi, K. fVb.; 
fjn-tJl'z9-a> Sm. Brande.] n. [It.] {Mus.) A musical aur 
or composition in which the author is not confined to 
rule, but ranges os fancy leads ; a fantastical air. 
Brande, 

FXn'ta-sjed, (fin't 9 -Bid) a. Pilled with fancies. Shak. 
PXn'tX^M, n. See Phantasm. [rid|re. [^R.] 

FXN'xXhT,* R. One filled with fantastic notions Colo- 
Fan-tX8'T}c, n, A fantastic person. Dr. Jackson. [R.] 
Fan-tXs'tjc, I 0 . Irrauonal , imaginary , unreal , ap- 
F^n-tXs'tj-cad, I parent only ; irregular ; whimsical ; 
fhnciful ; capricious. 

Fan-tX8-T|-cal'i-ty,* n. Fantasticalness. JEc. Rev. [R.] 
Fan-tXs'T|-cad-i>y, ad. In & fantastical manner. 
FAN-TXs'T|-CAL-Nfe8S, n. Quality of being fantastic. 
fl^^N-TXs'Tic-LY, ad. Fantastically. B. Jonson. 
jF.{tN-TXs'Tic-N£8S, Fantasticalness, Howell. 
\FhN-tXa'Tf-cd,* n. [It.] One full of whims Shak. 
fFAN'T^V, B. {(barraoia.] Fancy; imagination, phan- 
tasm , phantom. Shak. 

tFAN'T.^-8V, V. a. To like , to fkney. Cavendish. 
Fantoccini* (f &n-t9-ch5'n9) «. pi [It] Puppets ; exhi- 
bitions or dramatic representations m which puppets are 
substituted for human performers, Brande. 

FAN'TpM.n. See Phantom. 

i PXp, o. Fuddled : drunk. Shak. [An old cant word.] 
’^-QUlR', n, [Ar.J See Fakir. 

Far, ad. To great extent ; m a great degree ; very much 
remotely , at a great distance ; m a great part ; by many 
degrees ; to a great height. •— JFhr etff, at a great distance 
— jibr oikrr, ve^ dififerent — Far about, by a long, circui 
tous course.— is used often in composition ; as, 
seeing,” *‘/a>N-slghted.” 

FXr, a. [comp, farther; tuperl. farthest.] Distant, re- 
mote ; remoter of the twa — From far, from a remote place 
tFAB, n. A litter of pigs. Tusser. See Farrow. 
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n. A golnir out of the way. FuU»r. 

'XftCE^ V, a, [fareui. L.] (t. parcxo ; m>. faroinc, farcko.] 
To stuff; to fill With mingled ingi^ienta ; to extend ; to 
forte. 

Farce, n, [/are*, Fr.] A short dramatic entertainment, in 
which ludicrous qualities are greatiy exaggerated for the 
purpose of exciting laughter ; a short piece, of low comic 
character. 

FXRCB^MJjSifT,* n. The stuffing of meat. Fkltkam. 
F’ar'c^^j* n, pL Meat chopped small, and well spiced, fit 
for stuffing. CraM, 

FAR-csits/,* (far-sUrO R, [Fr.] A maker or enactor of 
forces. OenL Mag-* 

FAR'ci-CAL, o. Belonging to a fkrce ; ludicrous. 
Far^cj-cIl-l^ ed. In a farcical manner. 

Far'cin,* n. [Fr.] A disense of horses ; farcy. Srande, 
FAR'cjNtt, iu A stuffing; forced meat. CarevD. 

FAr'cy, n. [farctn, Fr.j The leprosy of iiorses. 

FArd, V, a. [farder, Fr.j To paint ; to color. Skenstom. [R.] 
FArd,* n, A paint for the face. SmoUetL 

I Par'd^l, a. [fardelto, It.] A bundle ; a little pack. Shak. 
Far'o^L, V. a. To make up in bundles. Fuller. 
’ab'din»-BXg,* n. The first stomach of a cow, or other 
ruminating animui. Eney. 

fare, V. n. [I. FARED , jrp. FARiiro, PARED.] To go ; to pass , 
to travel ; to be in an> state, go^ or bau ; to sub-^ist ; to 
happen to any one, well or ill , to feed ; to eat , to 
board. 

fare, it. [fJoumcy ; passage. Spenser.} Price of conveyance 
in a vehicle by land or by water ; the person carried : — 
food prepared for Uie table , provisions: — the quantity of 
fish taken in a fishing-vessel. CA. Brown. [A litter of pigs ; 
farrow. Forby.] 

BFAre-w£ll', or FAre'w£li., ffAr-wSl', S. E.; far'wCl, 
far-wel', fdr'wCl, or fllr-w€l', Jr. ,* f4r-wcl', fir'wel, fdr- 
w6l', or f ir'wSl, P . ; far-w6]', J. Sm . , far-wcP or far'wcl, 
F. Jo, f far^wfil', JT.] ad. or verb imperative, u^cd vntcrjec- 
ttonaUy. Be weU ; be happy , adieu ; the parting compli- 
ment. 1):^“ The accentuation, either on the hrst or last 
svliahle, depends much on the rhythm of the sentence. 
When used as a substantive, without an adjective before 
it, Uie accent is generally on the first syllnlile.” fValkcr. 
Both syllables in farewell are more or less accented . when 
used as an adverb or verb, the principal accent is "‘oper- 
ly placed on the second syllable ; when as a noun or an 
adjective, on the first. 

({FAre'w&ll, r. Act or manner of taking leave , valedic- 
tion ; act of departure. Skak. 

JFARE'wfiLL,* a. Valedictory; taking leave. Spectator. 
FAr'-fAjced,* (fUFfamd) a. Having extensive renown. 
Pope. 

fFAR'-FfiT, a. The old word fox far-fetched. JiUton. 
tFAR-F£TCH', n. A deep stratagem. Hudibras, 
FAK-FfiTCHED', (-fSlcbl') a. Brought from places remote; 

studiously sought , elaborately strained. 
fFAR-FOETH,* ^ In a great measure. Spenser. 
F4~mPna,* n, [L.] Meal; flour. — (Sat.) The pollen, ora 
fine dust or powder contained in the anthers of plants. — 
(Chem.) Starch or fecuia, one of the proximate principles 
of vegetables. P, Cyc, 

FXR-l-NA^CEOps, (fAr-^na^shus) a. [fanna, L.] Consist- 
ing of flour or meal ; mealy ; like meal. 

Farm, n. [feme, Fr.) A tract of ground cultivated by a 
fanner; a tract of land in a state of tillage and pastur- 
age, with fences, house, barn, dec. 

Farm, o. a. [t. farmed; pp. pabmirg, farmed.] To let out 
to tenants ca collectors at a certain rent , to take ut a cer- 
tain rate , to manage as a farm ; to cultivate land. 
FArm'A'BI.E, a. That may be fhrme-d. Sherwood, 

Far'M^R, n, [ferauer, Fr.] One who farms ; one who cul- 
tivates a farm or land ; an agriculturist: — in England, a 
farmer is an agriculturist who pays rent for the farm which 
he cultivates ; a lessee of a farm : — one who rents any 
thing. [lerborough. 

FAR^MipR-fiSS,* a. A woman who manages a farm. Ld. Pe^ 
FAR'iliR-V,* Jt. A farm-house ; a homestull or farm-yard ; 

a system of buUdi^ and yards for a farm. Loudon. 
Farm'-HoOse,* n. The house of a farmer. Shenstone. 
farm'} pro,* II. The business of a farmer, or of carrying on 
a farm ; cultivation of lands ; agriculture , act of leasing , 
a renting. Braatde, 

FAr^MQST, a. Most distant; remotest Dryden, [a.] 
FXR'jigas, a. Distance; remoteness. Carew. [R.) 

FA r' 6, n, A game of baxard with cards. TodiL 
FAB'<;h-BXfrm,* n, A house or room for gambling. QthSeo 
FkR'-diFF,* a. Being at a diifUfjce. Shak, 

FA R'-PlfiB-cjNOy a, Penetratinga great way. Pope. 
Fj^BrRkq'f-nofiB, a. Formed of aiffenmt materials. Browne. 
F4.tt-BA*96, fi. [L.] A confused mass of several ingre- 
dients ; a foedl^ ; a hotch-potch. B. Jonoon. 

FAr^RANO, a. Manner ; custom. Raa, rLocal, Eng.] 
FAb-R£>A^TIQI«, a. Confiirreatioli. BuBokar. 

FAR'R|-gR« a. [fbrrartm,U,] A shoer of horses; • horse- 
doctor. 


FJbl^Rf-^R, o. n. To practise as a terrier. MortAmer. 
PAR'a|-£R-V, n. The practice, skill, or work of a terrier) 
tne art of preventing or curing the diseases of horses and 
cattle. 

PXr'r5w, (far'rB) r. A Utter of pigs. Shak. 

PXr'r6w, (fir'rB) v. a. [t. farRowed; pp, farrowiro, 
FARROWED.] To bring forth pigs. Tusaer. 

FXR'Rdw,* 0 . Barren, not producing a calf, applied to a 
cow. Forby. This word is common in the United States, 
and is used in England. 

PXr'rv,* n. A litter of pigs ; a farrow. Perry. 

Far'sXno, r. See Pharbaro. 

FArse, r. a. Bee Farce. 

Par-S£E'|no,s o. Seeing at a distance ; penetrating. Scott. 
Far'-8h66t-1NO, a. Shooting to a great distance. Dryden. 
Far-sIoht'rd,* (fiir-sit'^d) a. Seeing far, or at a great 
distance. Milton. 

Fab'- 80 U 0 HT,* (f Ar'sSiwt) a. Bought at a distance j forced. 
Johnson. 

P’arTjR. Wind from behind. Suckling. 

Fart, v. n. To break wind behind. Swift, 

Far'th^R, ad. comparative. [superL farthest.] Further; 
nt a great distance ; more remotely ; beyond , moreover. 

“This word,” Dr. Johnson says, “is now generally 
considered as the comparative degree of far, ” but he re- 
gards It as more probably a corruption of further, from 
forth. — The words farther and further, of the same sig- 
nification, are both in good use, and it is difficult to say 
which is the more common. Smart says, “ The latter is 
the genuine Saxon word , the former takes precedence in 
modern use.” 

Far'ther, a. ctrniparatiec. Further; more remote ; longer; 

tending to greater dist.ince. Dryden. 

FAR'THifR, e. a. To further. Dryden. See Further. 
Far'tii^:r-ance, n. A:^cham. See FORTHEnAROE. 
Far'THJPR-MORE, ad. Furthermore. Raleigh. See Fur- 
thermore. 

Far'tii^r-most,* a. superL Being at the greatest dis- 
tance. Hammond. 

Far'thest, a. superL Furthest , most distant. Hooker. 
Far'thp.st, ad At the gn atest distance , iurthest. 
Far'th|N(?, n. The fourth part of a penny, the smallest 
English coin : — formerly 30 acres of land. — copper 
money. 

Far'thjng-DSle,* n. A rood or quarter of an acre of land. 
Farm. Ency. 

Far'tii|ng-OXLE, n. A hoop, circles of whalebone used 
to spread the petticoat to a wide circumference. Sha^.. 
Far'tii}ng’§-wortii, (-wUrth) n. As much as is sold for 
a farthing. Arbuthnot 

FAs'ces, ifis'scz) n. pL [L.] Rods tied up in a bundle 
with an axe in the middle, anciently carried before Ro- 
man consuls. 

FXs'c^t,* n. An iron instrument used in making glass bo^ 
ties. Hamilton, 

F.'ls'cf-A, (fash'?-?) n. [L.J pi. FAs'Cf-JE. A belt; a fil- 
let , a bandage. 

FXs'cial,* (ffiish'y?!) a. Belonging to fasces. Smart 
FXs'ci-At-^d, (fa8h'?-at-?d) a. Bound with fillets. 
FXs-cj-A'TiQN, (fish-^a'shyn) n. Bandage, a lying up. 
FAs'ci-cle, n. A little bunch of flowers, a bundle , a col- 
lection. Tbdd. 

FXs'cj-cled,* (fXs's^-kld) a. Formed into a bunch or bun- 
dle. Str fV. Jones. 

Fa.s-cYc'V-l^r,* o. Resembling a bundle of rods; collect- 
ed. Smart. 

Fas-cIc'v-eate,* j a. (Bat) Collected in clusters or par* 

I FAS-Clc'V-l'XT-kJD,* j tels. P. Cyc. 

n. fL.] pi. fas-cYc'v-lT. A fascicle; 
part of a regular division of a book , a small bundle , u 
nosegay. — fBoL) A form of inflorescence similar to a 
corymb. Brande. 

FXs'ci-NATE, V. a. [fasdno, L.] [t, fascinated ; pp. fas- 
cinating, fascinated.] To bewitch , to enchant, to in- 
fluence secretly , to enrapture , to charm. 

, FXs'ci-nAt-ino,* p. a. Bewitching ; enchanting. 
FXs-ci-na'tiqn, n. Act of fascinating ; a charm ; enchant- 
ment ; unsei'n, inexplicable influenra. 

FA.s-cfiVj?' (f^s-sSnO »• [Fr.] (Fort.) A fagot. 
fFAs'ci-NOua, o. [fasemwn, ll] Fascinating ; bewitching. 
Harvey. 

FXrh, V. a. [fascher, old Fr.] To vex ; to tease. Brackett. 
[Loral, Enc.) 

FXsu'iQPf, (fish'vin) n. [fafon, Fr.] The custom of many : 
the general custom or pnirtice ; form ; make ; cut of 
clothes; manner or style of dress; manner; mode: any 
thing worn ; custom operating on dress ; way establishea 
by precedent , the rank which sets precedents in fashion ; 
high society. 

FXau'ioiv, (f&sh'yn) u. a. [i. FASHiojrxD ; pp* FASwotitno 
Fashioned.] To form; to mould ; to fit ; to adapt. 
FXsu'iQiv-^-BLE, (f ftsh'yn-f-bl) a. According to the pro* 
vailins mode; conformed to or following the fashion; 
mingling with high society ; genteel ; moalsh. 
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»i. f ph FXsH'iprr-A-BLEqf. A person of 
fashion ; f>eopl 0 of iWmion. Ch, Ob . — A word of modern 
use as a substantivo, and chiefly used in the plural. 
FA 8 }j'i 9 N-VBLE>Nfisay (fftsh'yn-a-bl-n&i) n. (Xuaii^ of be- 
ing fashionable ; modish elegance. 

FXsH'i 9 N-^-Bi<Yf ad. In a fashionable manner. 
FXsH'iQN-Biti (fdsh^yn-^r) n. One who fashions. 
FAsH'lQN-IuTt (f&ah'yn-lst) n. A fop ; a coxcomb. [R.] 
FXsH'iQN-LftD,* (fftBb'yn-ldd) a. Governed by the fash- 
ion. Coioper, 

FXsh'iqn-M 6 n' 05 E, (f&sh'yn-miing^lyr) n. A fop. Jlfers- 
ton, 

FX8H'l9N-M6N'«?B-tNO, a. Foppish. SAoA. [R.] 
FXs'siTE,* n. (Jtftn.) A variety of augiie, tVom Tyrol. 
Brands. 

fast, V. n. [t. pasted; pp. pasting, pasted.] To abstain 
from food ; to mortify the body by abstinence. 
fast, n. Abstinence from food ; time of fasting ; religious 
mortification by abstinence. 

fast, o. Bwifl; quick: moving mpidly ; Arm; immova- 
ble ; strong ; impregnable ; Axed ; sound. — Fast oMd loose y 
uncertain ; variable ; inconstant. 
fast. ad. Swiftly . rapidly ; Armiy ; Immovably. 
FAst'-DAY^ n. A day for fasting. Smart. 

FAst'EN, (nM'sn)v. a. [i. fastened , pp. fastening, fast- 
ened.] To make fast ; to make Arm , to hold togetiier , 
to cement ; to link ; tp affix ; to annex , to attach ; to lay 
hold on with stren^h. 

FAst'EN, (ffu'sn) V. n. To become Axed. Brotonc. 
FAst'en-¥R, (fka'sn-^r) n. He or that which fastens. 
FAst'en-Ino, (fks'sn-Ing) n. That which fastens. 
FXst^^r, n. One who fasts. BrnstoorilL. 

FAfiT'HXND-ipD, a. Closehanded , covetous. Bacon. 
F^a'Tfy* n.pl. [L.] The Roman calendar, in which were 
set down all the days of feasts, pleadings, games, cere- 
monies, Ac. Crabb. 

(|tFAS-TfD-j-6s'j-Ty, n. Fastidiousness. Swift. 
iIFas-tId'I-oOS, [fjs-tld'^-iis, P. J. Jo. Stn . ; fjis-tTd'yus, S. 
F. K. ; f?B-tId'9-fi8 or fys-tld'j^-us, fV.] a. [fasudiosiisy L.] 
Disdainful , squeamisii ; delicate to a fault, over-nice. 
IFas-tId'I-oDs-lv, ad. In a fastidious manner. 

F A‘?-TTD'i-ot)s-pr£ss, n. Ouaiity of being fastidious, 
^AS-Tl9'|-^TE, > a. [fastiffiatusy L.] (Bot.) Pressed close 

Fas-t 19 '|-at-^d, ] to the main stem, as the branches of 
a plant. P. Cyc. Narrowed up to the top. Bmv. 

FAH-Tfp’ ptfM* n, [L.] pi. FAS-Tlfi' i-4.. {Arch.) The 
summit or ridge of a house ; a pediment. Hamilton. 
FXsT'ino, n. Religious inortiAcation. St. Luke ii. 
FA'^T'lNO-DAy, «, Day for fasting , fast-day. Bp. Taylor. 
fFAsT'LV, ad. Purely. Barret. 

FA8T'N£S», n. Stntt of being fast , closeness , strength ; se- 
curity , a strongliold , u fortUioil place , a place not easily 
forced. [r,] 

FIsT'V-Ofts, a. [ftistuosnisy L.] Proud, liatighty. Barrow. 
FAt, a. Full-fed, iiltiinp , Aeshy ; pinguid, unctuous, 
coarse; gross, dull, rich, fertile, abounding. — {Print- 
inif) Containing niiicli white or blank space. 

PAt, n. The unctuous part of animal Aesh , concrete oil , 
the best or richest part of any thing. — A measure of 
capacity, diATering in ditferent comm^ities. — A vessel , 
a vat. See Vat. 

PAt, tj. a. [i. patted ; pp. fatting, fatted.] To make fat, 
to fatten. Abbot. 

FAt, V. n. To grow fat ; to fatten. Mortimer. 

Pa'tal, a. [fataliSy L.] Appointed by fate; deadly; mor- 
tal , destructive ; iiievitatilo , necessnr>'. 

FA't^l-I^M, n. The dorlrino that all things happen by in- 
evitable necessity or (Werruling fate. Bp. Berkeley. 
FA'TAL-fST, ju Ono who believes in fatalism. 
FA-TAL-ts'TfC,* a. Relating to fatalism. Coleridge. 
Fa-tAl'{-tv, n, [fatoBtf'.Vr.) Q,uality of being fatal , pre- 
determined order or series of events ; decree of fate , in- 
evitable misfortune , mortality. 

Fa'tal-lv, ad. By fate , mortally; destructively. 
FA'tal-nEs 8, n. The quality of being fata). 

Fa’ ta M(^r-o'A’ N^y* n. [ It,] A meteoric phenomenon near- 
ly allied to the mirage, witnessed in the Straits of Messi- 
na, at Ramsgate, Eng., Sea. It is called also Castles tf the 
fairy Morstana. Braude. 

F?iT'-BRAi\Kt), (fai'brand) a. Of dull apprehension, Skak. 
Fate, n. Destiny; an eternal series of causes; inevitable 
necessity , doom ; lot ; fortune ; death ;xle8tfucHon ; cause 
of death. 

PAT'¥n,a. Decreed by fate ; endued by (bte ; invested with 
fatal power ; doomed. 

FAte'fOl,* o. Fatal ; destructive j Ail! of Aite. Pave. 
cates,*!!. pU The three sister goddesses or desfinlos of 
ancient mythology, named Clothoy L^ehrsisy and Atropos. 
whose office it was to spin the destinies of men', ana 
cut the threads when ttie appointed iiour of death came. 
Brands. [s-tren^. 

FAT'-HftAD-£D,* a. Dull; stupid: thick-skulled. Ann. 
FAt'-HEn,* ». Wild spinach; goose-fort. Farm. Eiup. 
[Local.] 


FX'thi^r, n. He by whom a child is begotten ; a male p«* 
rent ; the Arst ancestor ; an ancestor; an old nsait ; a man 
reverend by age or office ; one who acts in place of a fa- 
ther ; one of the early ecclesiastical writers ; a Catholic 
priest or confessor ; one who has given origin to any 
thing ; one who acts with paternal care ; a title of the 
Creator. 

Fa'thbr, V. a. Pi. PATRxasD ; pp. pathxbino, pathxxed.] 
To take ; to aaopt as a son or daughter ; to supply with a 
father ; to adopt a composition ; to ascribe to, as being the 
offspring or production of. 

Fa^tui^r-hood, (-bdd) n. State of being a father. 
FX^THBR-iN-LAw,n. The fotherof one’s husband or wife ; 
less properW, a step-father. 

PX'th£r-Land,* n. The land or country of one’s ances- 
tors , a native country , mother-country. DUsradi. 
Fa'thbr^LXsh'er,* it. A voracious Ash found on the 
shores of Greenland and Newfoundland. Pennant. 
FA'ther-lEbHj a. Destitute of a father. 

PA'THiR-Li-NE88, w. Paternal care or kindness. 
Pa'th?r-L6ng'-LEo§,* n. An insect having longlegsi. 
Booth. 

I FA'TH?R-Ly, a. Paternal ; like a father ; tender ; Rind. 

< FA'tuer-l.y, od. In the manner of a father. 
Fa'thbr-ship,* n. The stale of a father ; paternity. Johnr 
son. 

PXth'pm. n. A measure of length containing six feet or 
two yards, generally used in ascertainmg the depth of the 
sea ; reach , penetration. 

FXTH'QM, D. a. [t. FATHOMED ; pp. FATHOMING, FATH- 
OMED.] To encompass with the arms extended or encir- 
cling : — to sound ; to try with respect to tim depth ; to 
penetrate into ; to nnd the bottom of. 

Path'qm-a-ble,* a. That may be fathomed. Bp. HaU. 
FXTH’QM-lfR, n. One who fathoms. 

FXth'qm-lEss, a. That cannot be fathomed. 

Fa-tId'jc,* o. Prophetic, fatidicu]. Scott [R.] 
Fa-tId'I-cal. o. [fatuUcuSy L.j Prophetic ; of power to 
foretell. [R.j 

Fa-tId'I-cal-ly,* od. In a fatidical manner. Fb. Qit. 
Rev. [R.] 

Fa-tIf'ER-oOs, fl. [fattfery I*.] Deadly; mortal, [r.] 
fFXT'l-eA-BLE, a. Easily wearied. Baileif. 
tFXT'i-OATE, V. a. l/tUisro, Lj To weary; to fatigue. 
ElyoU 

fFXT'i-GATE, a. Wearied; worn out. Shak. 
fFXT-i-oA'TipN, 71 . Weariness. fV. Monntagve. 
Fa-t?gue', (fgi-teg') n. [fatiffOy 1^.] Weariness ; lassitude ; 

the cause of weariness ; labor , toil. 

Fa-T?gue', (f^-tfigO V. a. [u fatigued; pp. fatigoing, 
FATIGUED.] To borass or tire with labor, to tire; to 
weary. 

Fa-t1l'q-quIsT,* n. A fortune-teller. Ask. [R.] 
P^-T(s’ci:nce,* n. An opening; an aperture. Smart. 
FAt'-k1D-neyei>, (fal'kld-n|d) a. Fat. Shak. 

FAt'ljng, n. A young animal fed for slaughter. 

FXt'ly, ad. Grossly ; greasily, Cotgraoe. j^.] 

Fat’ner, n. He or tlial which fattens , fattenor. 
FXt'n^ss, n. The quality of being fat; plumpness. 
FAt’ted,* p. a. Made fat , fattened, 

FXt'ten, (fat'tn) v. a. [i. fattened , pp. fattening, fat- 
tened.] To make fat ; to feed well , to make fertile ; to 
fertilize. 

FXt'ten, (f&t'tn) v. n. To grow fat ; to be pampered 
FAt'ten-ER, (fat'ln-?r) n. One who fattens , fatuer. 
FAt'tj-n tss, 71. Grossness; fulness of flesh. Sherwood. 
FXt'tjsh, a. Inclining to fotnesa. Sherwood. 

FXt'TY, o. Unctuous, oleaginous; fat. Bacon. 
F^l-tO'i-TOOs,* o. Partaking of fatuity ; foolish ; fatuous. 
Ec. Rev. 

Fa-tO'I-ty, n. Foolishness ; weakness of mind. 
FAt'v-oOs, (fAt'yy-Eis) a. [fatUTiSy L.] Stupid; foolish; 

impotent; without force. 

FAt'-wIt-TED, a. Heavy; dull, stupid. Shak. 

Fav* B dUR&y* (fb'b6rc) n. [Fr.] A suburb; the environs 
of a city , the part of a city or town that is on the out- 
side of the walla. ScoU. 

FXVck^* n. [L,] pi of faux. {AnaL) The posterior part 
of the mouth, terminated by the pharynx and larynx. 

n. Fr.] A pipe to give vent to a bar- 

FAul'chIQN, (ffiwl'shyn) n. See Falchion. 

FA V FRLy N. Tl‘e fruit of a species of palm. 

FAdoh, (few) An interjection of abhorrence , fbh. 
FAu'JA^‘*tTE,* n. {Mitt.) A bard crystallized mineral. Dana. 
FAul'CQN, I Falcon, and Falcowrt. 

irFAU]UT?rawu! W. P. J. E. F..fa. Sm.R.: ffiwt, S. ; ffiwlt 
erfiLwt, A.; felt, fVb.] [/ottZtc,old Fr.] An offence ; slight 
crime ; an imperfectiou ; blemish ; defect ; failing ; want ; 
vice.-I-(.Wm. & Choi) A dislocation or disturbance of 
strata, which Interrupts the miner’s operations. — At 
^uUy in difficulty or embarrassment ; puzzled^ 
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If^XULT, V. «. To be wrong ; to fail. [« 

F&ULT, 0. a. To charge with a fault ; to aecuae. B/h Ma 
kFAoLT'igR, a. One who commits a fhult. Fairpxt, 
rAuL'T*%_e. a. See Fai.t»r. 

FAult'-FIni>-¥1 ^ a. A ccnsurer j an objector. &4asf. 
tFAuiiT'rOli, 0. ItiII of fttults. &hak, 

FAult'i-lt, i«i. In a faulty manner; not rightly. 
FAULT'j-Nfisa, a. The state of being faulty ; defhct. 


PAuLT'LJpss, 0. Exempt from, fault ; perfect. 
(FAui.T'i.¥s»-Ly,* od. In a (kulUesam^ner. J>r. AUt%, 
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oatli of Rdeliyr to hkt lieie lord ; fideli^ ; loyalty. 

FCae, (fUr) a.^«ers«r, L.J Uneasy or pain Ail af^bension 
of danger ; in exceas, it Is dread or terror ; qttalifled by 
lamence, $ 1$ Mwet^Mppr^hemloa j aolicltode ; re- 
■!>«*; anxiety ; atami ; eonstemation ; tba object of fear. 


I FAui.T'x.¥S8>Nts8, a. The state of being fholtless. 
jjFAULT'v, a. [/bal^ old Fr.] Guilty of a ftiult} haring 
fhults ; blamable ; wrong ; defective ; bad. 

FAun, a. [Faitaar, L.] A woodland deity, half man and 
half goat ; a sylvan ; a satyr. See Faw w. 

FAu'na,* a. [L.] (Z 00 L) The xoology or various kinds of 
animals peculiar to, or found in, a country, — correspond- 
ing to jtera, which embraces the botany or plants. LfeU, 
FAun^Ist, a. One who pursues rural studies. fVktu, 
FAu'sen, (fiw^sn) a. A sort of large eel. C!b<anaaa, 
Fausse^brAtx, (ffle^bra) a. [Fr.] (jFWl) A low rampart. 
FAu'tqr, a. [L.] {Lam) A favorer ; a supporter ; an abet- 
tor. 

tFAu'TBl^sa, a. [/oairir, L.] A woman who favors. Ckap- 

Flrx,* a. [L 1 pi. FXr*clt$, The gullet; the pharynx. — 
(B 0 L) The orifice of the tube of the corolla. Brandt. 
Faux PXs,* ffd'plk') [Fr.] A fiadsestep; a fhult or error 
in conduct. Fo. Qa. Rev. 

fFXv'?!., a. [fitveUOf Fr.J Deceit. Old Morality ffycke- 
Bcomer. 

fFXv'^L, a. [/Mceeoa, Fr.j Yellow , fallow ; dun. [r.] 
F.{L-vlL'LOV8t [Jitiftlla, L.] Consisting of ashes. Browne, 
FVyqRj V. a. [J^eOf L,j [i. rAVoaxo ; pj>. kavoriso, va- 
TORXD.j To support ; to renrd with lundness , to counte- 
nance ; to assist ; to resemble in feature ; to spare. 
FA'vqr, a. [fimorf L.] Kindness ; regard ; support ; coun- 
tenance ; benefit ; civility ; grace ; lenity , mildness , bias ; 
partialiU; prejudice: — leave; good-will; pardon; ob- 
ject of nvcM' ; oomething given by a lady to be worn as a 
token. 

FI' VOR-A>BLE, a. Rind ; propitions ; auspicious ; palliative ; 

tender , averse from censure ; conducive to ; convenient. 
FA'VOB-f-BLE-Rkas, a. Kindness ; benignity. 
FA'TpB-A-BLT, «d. In a favmable manner, kindly. 
FA'VQRED, (fl'vvrd) a. Featured ; with rctt, hard, t/I,dcc. 
FA'yorsd-'LT* (fa'v^rd-I?) ed. As to feature, with mwU or 
tlL 

fFA'TpRE]>-H£as, (fa'vyrd-nSs) a. Appearance. BMe. 
Pa'vpr-?b, a. One who fkvors ; a well-wisher. 
FA'rpR-lTB. a. [>bevr»te, Fr.j A person or thing beloved 
or regarded with fhvor ; one treated with peculutf fiivor ; 
one chosen as a companion by a superior. I 

PA'VpR-lTB, a. Beloved ; regarded with favor; choice. 

FA' vpR-{T-l8]l, a. The act of favoring ; undue mvor shown 
or practisea ; partiality. 

FA'vpB-x.fiaa, «. Without favcu- ; unfavored. 

FjjL-F&BE'j*a. Pitted or excavated like the cells of a honey- 
comb. Lomdem, 

FAr-^zi'Mp4t* n. pL A genus of extinct fossil planu. 
Bueklemd. 

FAwjf, a. [Af»y A young deer low fiatteir. Skak. 
Flwir,V. a. [u rAwasn ; yp. rAwaiao, rAWSBo.J To court 
fkvor, as by the tncks of a dog ; to court servUeiy : — to 
bring forth a fiswn. 

FAww'gE, a. One who fawns ; a flatterer. 

FAwK'fNO, a. Grc«s or low fiaUery. SkaJk. 

FAwH'iNO,*]».s. Meanly flattering; treating with servility. 
FAwir'iifo-LT, sd. In a fawning manner. JSouik. 

i FAjt'gD, s. Hairy. Camden. 

•At, (fl) a. A fiuiy ; an elf. MiKan. [fFaltb. Spenser.] 
Fir,* r. a, [i rAVao ; pp. VATf so, vated.] To fit any two 
cdecea of wood so as to join close together ; to fit. Oabk. 
Fat,* V. a. To lie or unite close together ; to fit JieJL 
FAt-All',* a. An imaginary coin, valued by some as the 
Idstoie <B Fnae^ or ten livres. Crakb. 

FaTXNCM.* See FAJEsca. 

Fe,* a. [Sp.] FAitb. See Atrro oa Pb. Memman. 
FtLAfE%R-Ey^ (ff'b^-re) a. A gooseberry. [Local.] 
fPI APinc, (fgg) V. A. To whip ; to chastise. Buektnffkam. 


IjFeAB'FfiL-LVy od. In a fearful manner ; timorous!;'. 
yF£AB'FCL-N&8s, a. Timorousness ; habitual timidity. 
r£AR'L988, a. Free from fear ; intrepid ; courageous. 
F£AR'Lg88-LY, od. Witiiout fear; intrepidly. 
F£AR'hl98s-N£s8, a. Exemption from fear; 4 ntrepidity. 
F£ar'nought,* (f^r'nkwt) a. A thick sort of woolhm 
stuff, much used In ships for bntng portholes, for warm 
garments, h:c. Crdbb. 

F£A-?j-BlL'f-Ty, (f8.z9-bn'9-t?) n. Practicability. 
P£a'9}-blb, (ft'zp-bl) a. Ifauable, Fr.] That may be done ; 
poesible; practicable. 

F£a'$}-bi.e, (fS'rp-bl) a. Whatever is practicable. Otan> 
vdle. 

F£A'f|-BLE-Nfiss, a. Practicability. Bp, JBdlL 
FfiA'^i-Bhy, (f8'E9-bl9) ad. Practicably. 

F£a 8T, (fSst) a. [festutn, L.] An entertainment of the ta- 
ble ; a sumptuous treat ; a banquet ; a festival ; a day of 
fea^ng. 

F£ast, V. n. [i. rsASTED ; pp. rBASTiao, feasted.] To par- 
take of a feast ; to eat sumptuously. 

Fuast. V. a. To entertain sumptuously ; to pamper. 
F£ast'-DAy,* a. A day of feasting ; a festival. Pealm. 
F£ast'^r, a. One who feasts or gives a feast. 

Feast'fOl, o. Festive; joyful; luxurtoui. Pope. 
F£a 8T'{NO, a. An entertainment ; a treat. 

F£AST'-RiTE, a. Custom observed at feasts. Phillma. 
F£A8T'-wdN,* a. Bribed or won by feasting. ShaL 
F£at, (ftt) a. [feat^ Norm. Fr.j An achievement ; a deed ; 

a performance ; an action ; act ; exploit ; a trick. * 
fPEAT, a. [fatL Su. Goth.] Ready; skilAii ; nice ; neid. Skak. 
fFfiAT, V. a. To form , to fashion. Skak. 

IfEa't^-oOs, a. Neat ; dexterous. 

^£A'Tip-oD8-Ly, ad. Neatly ; dexterously. Spmuer. 
F£ath'?r, (feth'^r) a. A plume of a bird ; in the plural or 
collectively, the covering of birds ; a collection of feathers 
for ornament , an ornament , an empty title ; kind ; nu 
ture ; species ; frizzling hair on a horse. 

PfiATH'¥R, (ffilh'^r) a. a. [u feathered ; pp. fbatheri no, 
rxATHBRXD.] To ditiss in feathers ; to fit with fentliers ; 
to tread ; to adorn. — To feather one*» asst, to provide for 
one’s self, to get riches together. 

FfiATH'¥R-B£D, a. A bed stuffed with feathers. 
FfiAfH'^R-BdAKD'lNG.* a. Boarding in which the edgea 
of the adjacent boards overlap ; called also wsutAse- 
boardtnf. Loudon. 

PfiATH'gR-DRlv'iipR. tt. One who cleanses feathers. 
FfiATU'ipKED, (fSth'erd) a. Clothed with feathers, fitted 
with feathers ; swift , winged like nn arrow, 
PEath']PB-Ed 9E, a. The thinner edge of a board or plank* 
FfiATii'i^R-eDOED. (-^jd) a. Having a feather edge. 
F£ath'^:r-few, (f6th'5r-fii) a. A plant and flower. See 
Fetebfew. 

F£atu'?r-GrA*ir, (fSlh'^r-grfts) a. A perennial, omamen- 
lal, feathery or downy gniss, of several spt^cies. 
F£aih'?R-J-n£ 88,* a. The state of being feathery. Batee. 
F£ATH'^R-Lfis8, a. Having few or no feathers. HoweU. 

: fFgATli']^R-z.y, a. Resembling a feather. Browne. 
FtATU'^R-8&Llr-^Rf n. One who sells feathers fur beds. 
F£ATB'gR-y, (ffith'^r-^) a. Feathered , resembling a feath- 
er; plumose. 

PfiATH'gB-y-FOOT'ifD,* (-fQt-^djo. Ilaving feathers on 
the feet. Booth. 

fPfiAT'Ly, ad. Neatly ; nimbly ; dexterously. Shak, 
f FfiAT'iriss, a. Neatness ; nicety , dexterity. HuloeL 
tFEAT'oys, a. See Fbateous. 


a , [i. PEAmED ; pm. fearieo, peabsd.T To have a 
pEiBHil spprehension of ; to dresd *, to eoitiider with iq>- 
pnMioaslon : to he ntnlA of ; to irvereiiee. F£B'B|-FfJ^E, n. ffibria nndfkgo, L.] A medkiho to SUay 

riUE,F.a.ToUveinterrcw}toheBfirEi4oraBXioiM.2)rf- fever. FTsger, * j --v 

^ _ F£b'ei-f 0 ^b, a. AllEylng fever. MiOknaL 

fFMARfR. AeompooioB. ^pmaor. See Fees. Ffi'BEjLE, sr FIe'bile, [fg'bril, P.J.F.Ja,FLWb.\tbf 
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tF£AT'0V8-Ly, ad. Bee Fxatbodslt. 

F£at'vRE, (fSt'ypr) a. [fatturej old Fr.] Any lineament or 
single part of the fiice , the prominent part of any thing. 
— pL The cast or make of the face. 

FSat'vred, (IBt'yyrd) a. Having features ; formed. 
F£at'vee-l£88,* (fet'yur-Mis) a. Destitute of features. 
Skak. 

F£at'vbe-L1-n1m,* e. (Quality of being feaUirely. Cola- 
ridge, 

FfiAT'VEE-LT,* (fet'yur-19) 0. Having features ; handsome. 
CoUndge. 

FSazb, V. a. [feater, Fr.] To untwist the end oft rope ; to 
beat. Ainaworth, 

fF^-BBl^'I-TATE, V. n. To be in E fever. 

n. [L.] (Med.) A slight fever j e fevsreit 

Johnson. 

^g-BBlc'y-LdsE, a. Troubled with e fever ; feverish. DiaL 
FftB-Bi-FA'cigBT,* (fdh-rp-f&'ih^nt) a. Caosing fever. 
Smart 

Fg-BBlF'ic, a,. Producing fever. Okostsrfldd. 
F^-HRlF'v^^Lf* «. Good Egainst fever ; allaying fever. P, 
Cye. 

F£B'B|-FflyB, «. [>Mris asd/kfs, L.] A medicine to allay 
fever. Ftayar, 

FAb'bI'FOgb, a. Allaying fever. jtMhttAast 
F£'brile, sr FIe'eile, [fg'bril, P. J, F. Jo. M. Wb, f tbf 
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biU, S, I f«b'ril, /r. A».] «. Relating to, partoking of, or 
Indicating fever. 

»• [RV*r»«rii«, L.] The second mouth in 

the year. 

fFfiB-ftv-A'TiQif, ft. [fArmhtSf L.] Furiflcatioa ; a eacri- 
floe. i^aecr. 

p£'OAL, s. Relatiag to excrement or dregs. 

pe^CEgy %• fU [fimt L 1 l>reg> t excrement Bee Fjecas. 

(fS'shal) m. The Roman herald. Brande, 
FficK^LBSs, a. Bjptritless ; feeble. [North of England.] 
Ffic'V-tA,* a [/«eu2a, L.] A pulverulent matter obtained 
firom piantt ; the green matter of plants ; farina ; starch. 
P. Cyc, 

Ffic'V-tfiNon, I a. r/oeu&ntts, L.1 Muddiness ; quality of 
F£c ' v>lRn<c V, \ abounding with sediment ; lees , dregs ; 
heces. 

Ffic^V-LftKT, 0 . Foul ; dreggy ; excrementitious. 
Ffic'vww. ffdk'und, fr.J.F. 8m, t f^-kfind' £.,* fS'k^nd, 
K.] a. [/mcundiUf L.J Fruitful , prolific. Cfraunl. 
P¥-cOw'dAte,* or FBc'VN-dAte,* ff^kfin'dat, P. K, R, 
A$hy Maunder^ Rtekardson; fdk'un-dat, Sm, Wb.l v, a. To 
impregnate ; to make fruitful. Paley. 

F£c-V»f-Di'Tipjf, a. The act of making fruitful, 
FE-cDN'D}-F^,e. a. To make fhiitful. [r.] 

Fp>.cOlf ' di-tv, n. Fruitfulness; proUficness; fertility. 
F£d, u Sep, from Feed. See Fesd. 
fF£D'v*tV» [ffid'a-r?, 8. fV, P. J, E, F, K. Sm.i fS'dfli-r^, 
Jo,] iu A confederate. Shak. 

P£D'g R-^L, a. {/iedtts, L.] Relating to a league ; confeder- 
ate ; relating to or Joined in a confederacy, as communi- 
ties or states. 

FfiD':(:R-d.L-l9lC,* n. The principles of FederaHi^ts. Burke, 
Ffin'in n. A member of a federal union or con- 

tract ; an advocate for a confederation or federal govern- 
ment : — a term adopted by a political party in the United 
States aAer the estaUishmeut of the constitution. Mad- 
teon, 

tF£D'jea-A-RT» ^ A confederate : fedary. Shuk, 
F£d'br-ATE, «. [/(Bderotus^ L.] Leagued , joined in con- 
federacy. 

F£o-¥R-X'TipH, «. A league. Burke, 

FfiD'lj^R-^-TlvE, a. Joining in a league. Burke, 
tF£D'l-TV} a. Baseness ; turpitude. Bp, HalL 
F££. n. A reward , a compensation for services, particu- 
larly of official and professional men. — (Auio) A tenure 
by which lands are held ; an estate of inheritance, which 
may be either a fee-simple or fee-tail : the former is that 
of which a man hot the entire disposal , the latter must 
descend in a particular line of inheritance. 


F££, V, a. f/aef Su. Goth.] (u feed ; pp. FEEino, feed.] 

■ 1 fee to, to ...... 

.(f ‘ ' 

ly ; inhnn. 


To give a i 
F££'ble, (fS'bi; < 


to pay ; to bribe ; to keep in hire. 
[jkible, Fr.J Weak , debilitated ; sick- 

^££'ble, n. a. To weaken ; to enfeeble. Spenser, 

FCe'ble-mInd'^d, a. Weak of mind , irresolute. 

F££'Bi,E-MiND']pD-wfiS8,* n. Weakness of mind. K Ir~ 
ving. 

F££^LE-e& 8S, n. Weakness ; imbecility ; infirmity. 

F££'blv, ad. In a feeble manner; weakly. 

F££d, e. a. [/bdan, Goth.] [u fed ; pp. FESonfo, fed.] 
To supply with food ; to supply , to furnish , to graze, to 
nourish ; to cherish ; to keep in hope , to fatten. 

F££d, V. n. To take food ; to prey , to eat ; to posture. 

P££d. k. Food taken by a heaht; pasture ; act of eating. 

F££D't?R, a. He or that which feeds or eats ; — a stream or 
channel of water for supplying a cunoL 

F££»'ino, n. Act of eating ; pasture. 

F££u'-PiPE,* n. A pipe for supplying water to a steam- 
engine Imiler, or to a pump. Francis. 

F££'*>^s-tAte.* n. Lands or tenements for which some 
servi^ or acknowledgment is paid to the chief lord. 
Jtsk, 

Ffifi'-FARM, n. (i^atp) A tenure of lands on such service 
only as is mentioned in the feolTment, usually the full rent. 

F££l. e. «. [i, felt; pp. feeuno, felt.] To have per- 
ception of things by the toucii ; to search by feeling , to 
have aensibility. 

F££l, V, a. To perceive hy the touch ; to have perception 
of ; to touch ; to handle ; to experience ; to sufifer ; to 

know. 

PfifiL. tt. The tense of feeling ; the touch ; feeling. 

PfifiL'ifR, n. He or that which feels, —jil. The horns or an- 
tenna of insects. Derham, 

P££'i.](188 * 0 . Having no fees. Somerville, 

PfifiL^lirdi, a, Rxpressive of or having sensibility. 

PifiL'Iiro, N. The sense of touch ; capacity for pleasure or 
jpain ; sensibility ; tenderness. 

F££L'|ira-LV, ei In a feeling manner. 

(f^E) n. A nee. BarreL 

F££*81m^P1*E,* e. (Late) A tenure to property ; an absolute 
fee,— liOBd or real estate held by is held by the 

owner*s own right, and is transmissible by inheritance^ 
Brands, 

PefiTyO. The plural of Foot See Foot. Pope, 


FSf-TXJLt* n, (Lam) A limited fee; an estate enudled nr 
limited to the possessor and the heirs of his body. BlaeL 
stone. 

F££t'i.£sb, a. Being without fbet. Oumden, 

FLEze.* See Fsaze, and Pheese. 

Feign, (fan) v. a. [/eijrnerf old Fr.] [t. raiouvn ; pp. 
rsiomiro, feioned.] To mvent ; to make a show of ; to 
pretend ; to forgo ; to counterfeit; to dtssemblo. 

Feign, (fan) v. n. To relate folsdy ; to dissemble. 
Feigned,* (fand) p a. Invented; pretended; falsified.— 
(Law) A feigned action is one that is brought to try the 
merits of any question. Crabb. 

Feign'£d-lv, (f^n'^d-le) ad. In fiction ; not truly. 
F£IGn'£D-n£ 8S, (fan'^d-nds) n. Fiction. Mannar, 
Feign'? R, (lan'er) n. One who feigns. 

Peign'ing, (fan^ng) n, A false appearance. 

Feign'ing,* (fan'ing) p, a. Assuming a false appearance. 
Feign'jng-lv, (fan'jng-lf) ad. Falsely ; craftily. 
fFElNT, (fant)p. a. Counterfeit, feigned. Locks. 

Feint, (unt) n. [/unte, I’r.] A false appearance , a mock 
assault. 

FfiL'^N-D^R^, n. pL Brovme. See Filaivpeiui. 
F?-lXp'tpn,* n, (Logic) A mode in the third figure of syl- 
if^isms, consisting of a universal negative, a universal 
affirmative, and a particular negative. Crabb. 
F?-l1^'I-tAte, c. a, [felicitOf L.] [i. FELfciXATEO ; pp. fe- 
licitating, FELICITATED.] To wlsh huppiness to , to de- 
light , to make happy , to congratulate. 
tF?-Ll^'j-T4iTE, a. Made happy. Shak. 

F?-l119-i-tA'ti<?n, n. Act of leUcitating ; congratulation. 

Palt^. [peroiiR. 

F^-lI^'IT-oCs, (fg-lls'jt-us) a. [fsltetto, L.] Happy j proa- 
F^-lT^'I-ToOs-lv, (f?-lls'e^-t5s-l9) ad. Happily, [r.] 
F?-L,ll9'j-TOD8-N£88,* iL Felicity ; happiness. J. P. Smdh. 
Fe-LI^'i-TV, n. Happiness; prosp^ty; blissfulness ; bliss. 
Pfi'LiNE, rre'lln, S. fV. P. J. K F. Sm. ,• f9-lla', .fa, K.] a. 
[/ehiMw, L.] Partaking of the nature of a cat or fdis; per- 
taining to a cat. 

FE'Lfs^* IL [L.] (Zool) One of the fdida^ a family of 
rocious animals of the cat kind. P, Cye. 

FELLf a. Cruel; inhuman ; savage, bloody. 
tF£Ll., n. Anger; melancholiness. Spenser. 

F£ll, n. The skin , the bide of a beast. Skak. A hill. B. 
Jonson. A corruption of field, Drayton, — pL Low or bog- 
gy places. Mason. [Local, Eng.] 

Fell, v. a, [/etten, Germ.] [l felled; pp. felling, 
FELLED.] To cause to fall , to knock down, to hew ; L> 
cut down. 

F£ll. t. from Fall. See Falu 

F£LL4-BLE,*a. Capable of being, or fit to be, felled. ScoO. 
F£ll'?r, n. One who knocks or cuts down. 
tFEL-Llr'LV“O08, a. Flowing with gall. 

F£ll'img,* n. The act of cutting down, as timber. 
F£LL'M6N-G?]|^<f6i'mung-|cr) n. A dealer in hides. 
F£ll'N?ss, n. Cruelty ; savagenoss ; fury, Spenser. 
FfiL'LOE, (ffil'W) n. H.] See Fellt. 

F£l'L 9N, n. A sore. I^o Felon, 

FfiL'LOW, (fei'16) IU A companion ; an associate , one of 
the same kind , an equal , a peer ; one suited to auothe . , 
one of a pair , a member of a corporation ; one of sever.U 
who are members of a college and share its revenues : — 
a word of contempt for an ordinary, mean, or worthless 
person. — - “ Wortli makes the man, and want of It the 
fellow.''* Po)w. — li is much used in composition j as, “/cf- 
toio-citizen,” “/cWoie-servant,” &c. 

F£l'l 5 w% (f61'l6) r. a. To suit with ; to match. Shak, [R.] 
F£l'l9w-CIT'i-zen, (fg!'l7-8lt'?-zn) n. One who belongs 
to the same city. Ephesians. 

F£l'L9W-C6m'M9N-?r, n. One who has the same right 
of common : —a commoner at Cambridge, Eng,, who 
dines with the fellows. 

FfiL'L9W-CdON's?L-LQR, %. A joint counsellor. 
P£L'L9W-CoDN'TRV-MXN,*n. One belonging to the same 
country ; a coinpniriot. La, Brougham, 
F£l'L9W-Cr£at'vre, (fel'l^-kret'yyr) b. One who has 
the same creator. Watts. 

F£l'L9W-F££l'ing, n. Sympathy ; joint interest. 
F£l'L9W-Heir', (fei'l^nAH) n. A joint heir. 
P£L'L9W-HfiLP'?R, n, A joint helper. 
FfiL'L9W-LA'B9R-?Bf «• A joint laborer. 
tFfiL'L9W-LTKE, I a. Like a companion ; on equal terms , 
tP£L^i:.9W-LV, i companionable. Carew, 
r£L^L9W-MAiD'EN, (fdl'l^ma'dn) n. A virgin that bears 
another virg^ln company. Shak, 

FftL'Lpw-MEM'B^R, IL Member of the same body. 
PfiL'L9W-MlN'i8-T?B, n. One who serves or olficiates in 
the same office. • 

F£L'L9W-MoR'TAL,*a. One who partakes oft common 
mortality. John Jester, 

PfiL'LQW-PfifiR', n, A peer having the same privileges. 
r£L'L9W-PRl§'ON-?R, (f«l'l9-prtz'Rn-9r) n. One confined 
in the same prison. Rom, 

F£L'L9W-3BudL'^&, II. One who studies with others, 
Shak, 
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One wbo has the same master. 
F£i«'L9W>b&1p, (f^n^Hshlp) n. Companionship } oasocia- 
tion } equality j partnership ; company : society ; acquaint* 
ance } intimacy ; familiarity ; fitness for social entertain- 
ments : — an estuilisbment in a coitem, with a share in its 
revenue. ~(jfrttS.) That rule of plural proportion by which 
proportions to partners are adjusted. 

F£l'1.9W-sh1p,* V. 0. To admit to fellowship. Dr. 
¥&Lfi.QW-S&L'Dii^K, (f^'ly^l'j^O *• One who fights un- 
der the same commander. PhiL it. 

F&i.'L9W*-STC'D9NT, a. One who studies with another. 
F£l'l 9W-.S0 b^j^ct, n. One who lives under the same 
government. S»{fL 

F£L^L9W-i30¥'FJpil-¥R, a. A joint sufierer. 
F£L.'i.9W-TRXv'£I>-l.¥Rt ^ A companion in travel. 
P£ii'i.9W-WoRa'¥Il, (ffirlp-wUrk'^r) a. A joint laborer. 
F£ii'i.9W-WBiT'£R, Jferio-rll'^r) a. One who writes at 
the same time or on the same subyecU jSldduton. 

F£i.'LT> ad. Cruelly , savagely : barbarously. 

F£Li^i.Y, (fSPle) a. The outward run of a wheel, supported 
by spokes. Farm, Eacjf. Written also /sites. 

F£l'N 9S8, a. See Fauunsss. 

F£'l6~dr-b£', a. (Dno) A felon of himself: — one who 
commits felonv by murdering himself; a self-murderer. 
F£i.'9N, a. [/flea, Fr.] One who is convicted and sen- 
tenced for a felony : — a painful tumor or whitlow a ca- 
tarrh or influenza m cattle. 

F£l^9N, o. Relatum to felony : criminal ; cruel. Spenser. 
F]g-L5'N|-oDs, a. Fartaking of felony ; criminal; wicked; 
malignant. 

F]^-l.^|-oOs-I.V, od. In a felonious manner. — A techni- 
cal word always used in an indictment for felony. 
Fj^-LiO'N)-o08-m£ 8S,* a. The quality of being felonious. 
ScoU. 

JF£i.'9-KO0s, a. Wicked: felonioua Spenser. 

F£l' 9 -nv^ a. IfeloHiSy Fr. j {Law) A crime which occasions 
the forfeiture of lands or goods, and for which a capital 
or other punishment may be inflicted , an enormous 
crime. — The body or community of felons. Mudte, 
FfiL^siTE,* a. {Mvn,) Talcose aphanite or jade rock. Dana. 
F£i.'8Par,* a. {Mm.) A very common, silicious mineral, 
which forms a constituent part, of granite and sienite. 
J^M. — Written also feldspar. 

F£lr-8PlTH'{C,* a. Relating to felspar. LyeU. 

FfiJLT, uiLp. from FleeL See Fsau 
F£lz, a. Cloth or stofiT made of wool united without weav- 
ing, used for bats : — a hide or skin , fell. 

F£lt, a. 0. [t. raLTCo; m. FRLTiao, pzltkd.1 To work 
hair, frir, wool, or silk into a firm texture without spin- 
ning or weaviiM ; to unite without weaving. Hale. 
F£L'Tg;R, «. a. clot together liite felt, Fatrfax, [Local.] 
FRlt^ASrAin,* a. The gmin of cut timber that runs trans- 
venely to the annular rings , the silver groin. Crabb. 
FRjlt'-HAt,* a. A hat made of wooU Booth. 
F£LT']N^*a. The splitting of timber by the felt-grain. 

Crahb. The substance of which felt bats are made. 
F£l.t'*M1k-¥R, a. One employed in making feiu 
F£l'trx,* (fdl'tfi-) a. A kind of cuuass made of wool. 
CnM. 

Fr-lOc^ca, a. [It] A nnall veseel carrying two masts, and 
jpropelled by oars and sails ; a small war-boat 
Ftt'woRT,* (fdl'wiLit) a. A plant , the marsh gentian. 
AaetteCt 

F£'Ml£.E, a. IfimelUf Fr.] A she ; one of the sex that 
brtnfs young. 

FF'male, o. Not male ; not masculine ; belonging to a 
she , feminine. — Female ecrew^ the spiral-threailM cai^ty 
or screw which receives the other screw. 

Fxme cg-rltRT^ (nun-ltthvdrt' or flim-kuv'qrt) [fam-ky- 
Jo. s flmWvar', K. ; fem^lto-v^it^ fisi.; fdm-k&v^- 
rH, fTb,] a. [Fr.] {Law) A married woman. MUmni. 
Fmmm aOLM^XRm^*)[hm-abl\Jd.f n&m-eai^F.i 

a. [Fr.] (Law) Asingfe woman. 
F£11'H(A-CY,* a. Female nature ; femuiality. Bulwer. [r.] 
F£x'i-RAL.*«. Female ; belunging to a woman. fVesL 
F£M-i-Ri^'l*TT9 a. Female nature. Browne, 

e. Feminine. FMU [r.] 

F£ll-Hr£'i-TY»* n. Female nature ; feminality. Colendge. \ 
F£v'i-irlirB, «. Of the sex that brings young , relating to | 
women ; female ; soil ; tender; delicate : efieminato. 
tFlKVmKf It A female. AfaZfea. 
rWytann-LJt* ad. in a feminine manner. Bvron. 
F£M'|-ir)if-lg]t,* a. Stale of heiaf feminine. Farm. Jour. 
f FR^cUf'hTy, a. Any quality or property of woman* 4pm- 
ser, I 

tF£il'|-ifIzs» ^ a. To make womanlah. Ahrt. 
rfiii^9-R4JL, a. \Jimorali$t L.] JBeiongi^ to the thigh. 
Sharp. 

WjTFJt* )t [E] pL wMmFq-ma, a thigh.— (Jaet) The 
tfalgh-hoae; the Dm hone In the leg,— T m in- 
tMitltial space between the cbaanela of a tiiglyph of the 
fi ff ri ff oraer. Braada. 

n««it A numb; low andmoistgroiuid; amoer; ahogi 
— Rdiatemper or sort of mould in bops. Fersa Eheay* 


F£N'B£R-RTt It A kind of hlackbbny. Skinner 

F£ir'-BdAT,v a. A species of boat. Poanant, 

P£n'-b11rw, n. Produced or generated in fens. Mitten. 

F£nob, a. (feadot L.] That which defends or protects ; a 
line of obstacle interposed by art between two portions of 
land ; guard ; securlte ; outwork ; enclosure ; a wall ; a 
hedge ; the art of defence ; fencing j defence. 

F£nce, 0 . o. [k ,raacBD f pp. vaaciwo, raaono.] To en- 
close with a fence ; to enclose ; to secure by an enclosore , 
to guard ; to fortify. 

FfiHCX, «. n. To practise the art of manual defence. 

F£nobi>.* (fSnst or fSn's^d) p. a. Inclosed ; secured Iqr a 
fence. [tFoitifled ; as, fenced cities.” Dea^'] 

F£NCB'rOL,a. Affording defence. Congreve. 

FfiNos'LRSs, 0 . Without enclosure ; open. Mdton. 

F£ncr'-MAnth, (ffins'mUnth) a. {Law) The month in 
which it IS prohibited to hunt in any forest. Bvllokar. 

F£n'crr, a. One who teaches or practises fencing. 

F£N'C¥R-£8s,*a. A female who fences. Hobday. 

F£ii'cI-B 1.E, a. Capable of defence. Spenser. 

PfiN^cj-BEB, a. A soldier for defensive purposes. 

PfiN'ciiro, a. The art of defence by the small-sword. 

F£n'c}NO-MX8-trr, a. One who teaches fencing. 

F£n'c}NG1-^eiiooi., a. A school for teaching fencing. 

F£n^-Cr£ 8S, a. A cress growing in fens. 

F£N'-^RlOK-RT,a. An insect that digs boles in the ground 
See pAa-CaicxaT. 

FfiND, e. a. [fend^ L.] [i. rBWozD ; pp. rawoiao. ra wo- 
rd.] To keep off; to shut out. D^den.—- 'Po fend eff^ 
{MauU) To push or keep off, as a boat* 

Fend, v. n. To dispute ; to shift off a charge. Locke. 

F£n^dRR, a. Any thing that defends ; a metal guard before 
a fire ; a substance or timber to protect the sides of a ship, 
the front of a quay, wall. Ac. 

F£n'drr-B5et,* n. A bolt with a long head, to be driven 
into the outermost bends or wales of a ship to preserve 
them from external violence. Bsh. 

FfiN'-DOcR, a. A sort of wild duck. Sherwood. 

fPfiN'RB-lTE, r. a. [/<m«rer, L.] To put money to usury. 
Coekeram. 

^£n-rr-A'T 19 N, a. Usury ; the gain of interest. Browne. 

FR-Nfis^TRAL, fl. [fenestrabsy L.] Belonging to windows. 

Fr-n£8'TrAte,^ a. {Ent.) Noting spots on the wings of 
butterflies. Bmnde, 

F£n^>F5iVl, a. Any fowl inhabiting marshes. 

FfiN'-0668E,* a. A species of goose. Pennant. 

P£n'»LXnd, a. Marshy land. 

F£n'm.^n,* a. One who lives in fens or marshes. Fsa- 


FfiN'NRL, a. A biennial aromatic plant. — Sweet /saasl, aa 
annual plant. 

FfiN'NRLr-FLOiV'RR, a. A plant ; nlgella. 

F£n^nRL-CU^NT, a. An annual plant; fecuhu 

FfeN'NRL-wA'TRR,* tt. A spirituous liquor produced from 
fennol-seed. Chatters. 

F£n'N|8U,* a. Full of fens ; fenny ; marshy. 

F£n^nV) a. Marshy; boggy ; inlmbiting marshes. 

PfiN'NV-STSNES, rfen'n^-stOnz) a. A plant, 

tF£N'6WED, (fen'ed) a. Comipted ; decayed. Dr. Favour. 

F£n'--sOcked, (fdn'sfikt) a. Bucked out of marshes. Shah. 

F£n'v~0R£EKt n. A plant; trigonella; a species of trefoil. 

Feod, (fUd) n, r/eodum, low L.] Fee ; tenure. Bee Fxuo. 

FEO'DhLf {fb'd^) a. [feodalj Fr.j Bee Feudal. 

Feo'da-RV, (fii'da-r?) n. See Fsuoart, and Frudatorv. 

UFkOFf , (fef ) [f«f, & fr. P. J.E.F. 8m. Wb.; fBf, Ja. . fef 
or f£f, K.) V. a, [fboffer. old Fr.] {Law) To invest with 
right or with a fee ; to enfeoff. 

llFfiopr, {fbf) n. A fioC Poller. Sec Pizr. 

IlFfior'rfiE, srF£oF-F£e', [feffe, & fV. J. E. F. K. 8m. i 
fbf-flS't P. Ja. fTb.) n. One put in possession. Spenser. 

jjPfiOF^FRR, er F£OF'for, a. (Liis) One who feofib. 

{{FBof^IIRNT, (fifmqnt) a. {Law) Act of granting pos- 
seesion or gift of any corporeal hereditaments to anotmir; 
a sort of convince. 

PR-Ri^cIOV8» (fe-r&'shvs) a. [/eroz, li.] Fertile ; firuitftil. 

ThemeOn, 


Fe-rAr'I-tT) It. Fruitfrilness ; fertility. Beattie. 
FKfMJK,*n.pL [L.] (ZooL) A class of mammalia which are 
mostly besurts of pi^. Hamilton. 

FB'AhLf a. [fbrahOf L.] Funereal ; deadly. Burton, [R.] 

i F£RE, a. A companion ; a mate ; an equal. Chaucer. 
^£R'R.^9-Ry, s. [Jbretrmmf L.1 A |fiaee in a church for a 
bier ; a shrine, tomb, or r^lc-oox. Keepe. 
F£r'0V-89N-1te,* n. {Min.) A crystallized eonmoand of 
ct^mbic add and yttna, fonnd in Greenland. Brands. 
F£^R|-AL, s. [ferkuist L.} Relating to week-days, or Co 
Jiolidays. _ 

T kesplng holiday. Browns. 

; a week-day. 

. , d; savage; barbarons. Dials. 

F£'El]rB-lf£8a,a. Baitarlty; savagensss ; wildnem. Ab/a 
tF£E'i-TY» It. &tfbarity ; cruelty ; wildness. Peareon. 
FRrr , e. s. Bos Fitut. 
fFBEM, n. Rent; ferm; lodging-bonse* Spenser, 
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®. «. lJhm 0 iU 0 f L.] ra»imrrxi> ; pp, fbh- 
MENTmoy rsEKENTED.] To excUe by internal comtiio- eagerness ; zeal. ' 
tioQy as in tbe change of must to wine ) to cause to act. Ftta' v^nt, o. Hot } boiliiif } ardent ; warm in zeal j earn- 
FgE'MfiNT^. e. n. To have a spontaneous internal commo> est } zealous ; vehement 
tiouy as a liquid when undergoing a purification. FttR^v^gNT-Ly, od. In a fervefit manner. 

Ffin'MgNTy n. That which causes intestine motion j Intes- FfiR^jgNT-nfiss, n. Ardor i zeal. Bale, 
tine motion; aboilinf: tumult FER-vfis^o:|ENT,* c Growing hot. JIfateiidsr. [R.] 

FjpR-MftifT*4L>BU.'|-XV,« a. The quality pf being ferment- FSn'viDy a, [fintidue, L.] Hot; bumingj boilmg; velia- 
aide. Jameeon, ment : eager j zealous. 

Fer-msnt'a-ble, a. Capable of fermentation. tP^R-vln'i-TV, **• Heat; zeal; passion ; ardor. 

J F^R-MfiNT'ALy a. Causing fermentation. Brovme, FjtR^viD-LV»'*' ad. In a f^id manner. 

'ItR-MigN-TA'TipN, fi. IftrmetOaUOy L.] A spontaneous FfiR'TfD-NfisSy n. Ardor of mind; zeal; passion, 
change which takes place in certain substancesy by which FfiR'vpRy n. [fervor^ L.] Heat ; warmth ; zeal ; ardor 
new fluid and gaseous compounds are produced. Per- F£s'C¥N-nIne,ii. A licentious poem. Burton, 
mentation is of three kinds: the tnmms. producing alco- Ffis'c^N-NiNE, a. Noting a kind of rusti^ bumorouSy 
bol ; the acetouoj producing vinegar ; and the jnUrtfacttvef extemporaneous verseSy which originated at Fescenniay in 
giving rise to various fetid products. Italy , licentious ; wanton. Kennet, 

F^r-mbn't^-tIve, a. Causii^ fermentation. Arhuthnot Pfis'cvE, (f&s'kv) n. [/estUy old Pr.] A wire, straWy or pin, 
PgR-MfiN'T^-TlYB-NfisSy n. Capability of fermenting. to point out the letters to children learning to read. 

F^R-M£MT^^Dy'*'p. a. Having undergone the process of Ffis'cVE,* ». «. To direct or teach with a fescue. Philips, 
fermentatioa. Pfts'cOEDy* (fSs'kad) a. Directed ; pointed. Mdten, 

fFyiR-MlL'L^Ty n. [/enmuUet, old Fr.] A buckle or clasp. Pfis'cvE-anAss,* «. A sort of perennial grass cultivated 
Donne. for cattle. CroAb. 

PfiRNyR. A wild, flowerless plant or weed, of many species ; Ffis'gLg, (fts's^z) n. [>axiels, cdd Fr.] pZ. A kind / base 
a brake. grain. Man, 

FliRN'¥-RV,^ n. A place where ferns grow. OenU Map FEsse, (fSs) n. [/oseia, L.] (flisr.) A band or girdle, pos- 
FkRN^-diVLy* n. A name applied to the goatsucker. Sooth. sessing the third part of tjbe escutcheon over the niiddie. 
FfeRN^sfifiDy'*' n. The seed of fern. Skak, Peacham. 

F£RN'T|-CLE,n. A fVeckle on the skin. Carr. [Local, Eng.] FfissE^pblirir* n. The exact centre of an escutcheon. Ash, 
FErn'v* Overgrown with fern. Barret. Ffis'T;$iL, a. Respecting feasts ; befitting a feast. 

F:^-Rdc'l-FYy* e. a. To make ferocious. 8vr W, Stott, [r.] Ffis^xigR, v. n. [u febtehed; pp. PESTsaiMOy FBSTBaBD.j 
Fg-Rd'cioySy (f^rS'shvM) a, [/eroXf L,] Savage ; fierce j To rankle , to corrupt ; to grow virulenL 
ravenous ; rapacious. FEs'ter,* m. A small inflammatory tumor. Jennings. 

Fi;:-r5'ciov8-ly, (fp-rS'shysd?) ad. In a ferocious manner. Ffis^T^R-lMO,* p. a. Ckimipting ; ranklmg ; growhig viru- 
Fjp-Rd'cioya-Nfiss, (f^-rS'shi/s-nds) it. Fierceness. lent. 

F^-R6y'|-TYy n< Savageness : wildness; fierceness. Ffis^T]pR-M£irT^‘^ n. Act of festering. Chalmers* [R.] 

FfiR'Ri-oDs, 0. [/arreusy L. J Containing iron ; irony ; of a. Hasty ; hurried, skak, 

iron. Brottme, fFEs'Tf-N^TB-LVy ad. Hastily. Shak, 

FEr'RI^T, r. l/errett D.] A small animal of the weasel * tF£s-T|-NA'T10Ny n. Haste : hurry. Brown, 
kind, used in hunting out rabbits fVom their burrows: — a F£s'T}-v^Ly a. [/sstnms, L.J Pertaining to feasts ; joyous ; 
kind of narrow tape or binding of worsted, cotton, or silk. festive. 

F£R^a]?T, V. s. fu pBEiiETBo ; pp. PEERETiNa, PBRaETED.J F£s'T)-V^I., r. Time of feasting; a Joyful anniversaiy ; a 
To drive out or iurking-(daces. HepUn. feast. 

F£R'RET-¥R, r. One who hunts another in privacies. Ffis'TiV'E, a, [festtvusy L.] Relating to or befitting a feast; 

F^R-RfiT'TOy* R. A substance used in coloring glass. joyous , gay. 

Francis, FEs'tjve-lv,* od. In a festive manner. Wordsworth. 

F£R'B]-^^Sy (ftr'rp-fj) r. [/driaget old Fr.] The fare paid F|:8-Tlv'|-Ty, n. Festive or social joy ; gayety ; joyfiil- 
for conveyance over a ferry. ness. 

F£R'R|C.*a. Relating to or extracted from Iron. Ure, Ffia'Tiv-oOs,* a. Festive; festival. Seim, [r.] 

Fyu-RlP'ER-oOs,* a. Producing or yielding iron. SmarL Figis-TddN^ n. [/eston, Fr.] {Arch.) An ornament of carved 
F£R'B{L4TEy* R. (aftR.) A va^ty of basalt. Kirwan, work in the form of a wreath or garland of flowers ; 

F£r-RC>-c7'VN4TE,« 1 . ^ a of drapery hanging down. [Rray. 

FfiR-RQ-cV'VHfDEy* / iriS***??*!**” **^ *^^^** Fys-TdONED^ (f?8-t6nd^) o. Fumished with festoons. 

FEr-ro-prOs'si-^te,* J ogen ana iron. Ure. Fj^s-t&c^* r. [L.] (Awt.) A genus of grasses ; fescue. 

FEr'RQ-c^-Xn'IC,* a. (Chem.) Noting an acid formed by a P. Cye. 

union of hydrocyanic acid and protoxide of iron. CraJth. F£s'tv-c1ne, o. [festneaj L.J Of straw-color. Browns. 
Ff.R-RV-9lN'9-o08, a. {femigineus^ L.] Ferruginous. Ffis'xv-clNE,* n. (^Min.) A shivery or splintery fracture. 

Johnson, [r,] Crabh. 

FyR-R0'9|M-oD8, a. Partaking of iron ; like Iron. Fys-TO'coys, a. rf9s-ta'kv8, W. P. Jo. K.} fes'tv-kds, Sm, 

FEk'kule, (farird orfSr'rvl) [ffir'nl, S. W. J. F.f fBr'rfil, Wb.] Formed or straw. Browne. 

Jo. if.] R. feirole, or verrdy old Fr.] An Iron ring put jFfiT, e. o. To fetch. Tusser . — To arrive at. SaekoiUe, 

round any Uiing to keep it from cracking. Rap, r. [fatty Fr.] A piece. Drayton. 

F$r-rO'M(-mAT£,« V. a. To solder; to hammer out. Fe'tal,* a. Belonging to a fetus ; parturient. Coleridge. 

Coleridge, [R.] F^-tA'tiqn,* n. The formation of a fetus. Hale, 

F£R-r0-m:}-nA't19N,* r. Act of soldering. Colendge. [B.] FfiTCH, v. a. [u fetched , pp, fetchiko, fetched.] To 

F£r'ry, o. a. [i, fberibo ; pp. FzaariNOy rsBEiBo.] To go and bring; to bring; to draw ; to perform; to obtain 
carry over a river or water in a boat. as its pnee. 

FEr'rY, V. R. To pass over water in a boat or vessel. FfiTOH, v. n. To move with a quick return. Skak. 

FfiR'Ry, R. A passage or place across a river or stream, FETCH, r. A stratagem by which any thing is mdirecUy 

over which ferry-lmts poss ; the liberty to have a boot performed ; a trick ; an artifice. SuUmgfleeL 
for passage on a river, fntli, Ac. ; a vessel for ferry- Fetch'^r, r. One who fetches. HaloeL 
ing ; a ferry-boat F&TBy* (fit) r. [Fr.] A feast; a festival day; a holiday. 

F£r'ry-B6at, n. A boat for conveying passengers. Q«. Rev, 

F£r'ry-MAn, r. One employed in conveying persons over FfcTE,» (^t) e. a. To celebrate or honor with an entertain- 
a ferry. ment Fo. Qu. Nee. 

FEr'tjjle, (nir'liO «• [/«rti/M, L.] Fruitful; abundant; FSte-champ&tre* (fdt'-shkra-patr') r. [Fr.] A feast 
plenteous ; prolific , productive. or entertainment in the country, celebrated out of doors. 

F£r'tm-b-LY, ad. Fruitfully ; plenteously ; abundantly. FfiT'j-cI§M,* or FfiT'|-9Hl?M,* lu The worship of ma^ 
FER'TJLB-Kfissy R. Fruitfulness ; fecundity. Sidney. rial substances, as stones, weapons, plants, Ac., a species 

tP^R-TlL^I-TATEjU. 0. To fecundate ; to fertilize. B r o w n e. of idolatry common among the negroes in some of Uie 
Fer-tIl'i-tYi r. Fecundity ; abundance ; feuUfulnese. western parts of Afric^ Brandy 

FEr^TIL-Izb. V. a, [A raartuzED ; jn, raaTiusiRO, fee- jjFET'iD, [fet'jd. S. W. J, E. F, Jtu K, 8^ Wh, ; ^ tid» P.] 
T^sEo.j To make fertile ; to inaM feuitfhl ; to moke a, [^wmus^ L.J Stinking ; rancid ; having a smell strong 

f, u. Making fertile or fruitful. yP?T'|H?Nfi88t*R. The quality of being frtid. 

FEr'v-la, «. [h.i finde, Fr.] An instrument of correc- Fz-tIf'?R*o 08* a. Producing young. Maunder. [R.] 
tlon; a ferula F£'t|8H,* or FE'tich,* r. An idol, charm, or amulet, 

V*£r-V<lI' 0B0U8.« (rtr-n-Ul'sbus) a. Relating to reeds. which is an object of worship with the negroes in the 
Smart, » \ t r < • western parts of Africa, Lander. 

tPER'V-l.4», *». A ferule. ffartUb. * F£'T|8H,* o. Relating to feUcism, Coleridge, 

FER'VLE, n. [Fr. i/brula. L.] Something tostrike the band FEx'^dcR, r. A tuft of haar that generdly grows behind 
with ; a hand’Clapper ; a cane. Bp. Hail. the pastern joint of a horse. 

P£R'Vl,E^^(fiir'vl) «. «. [A rnauLno ; pp* FBnuLtno, rna- FET'LftcKKD,* (fBl'iekt) a. Having a fetlock ; tied by the 
UEBD.] To chastise with Uie ferule. fetlock. JodrelL 


rnamirrxD ; pp, fee- ii FER'vipN-< 7 Yt R* [fervene, L.] Heat of mind ; ardor t 


tFzR-MfiNT'ALy a. Causing fermentation. Browne, 
FER-MZN-tA'ti9N, r. [fsrmetUaUOy L.] A spontaneous 
change which takes place in certain substances, by which 
new fluid and gaseous compounds are produceil. Fer- 
mentation is of three kinds: the vinous, producing alco- 
hol ; the aeetoue, producing vinegar; ana the puirtfaeUvsy 
giving rise to various fetid products. 

F^R-MEN'T^-tIyb, a. Causii^ fermentation. Arbutknot 
F£R-MfiN'T^-TlVB-N£88, R, Capability of fermenting. 
F^R-»£MT^ZD,'*'p. a. Having undergone the process of 
fermentatioa. 

tF?R-MlL'L9T, R. l/ermaUtet, old Fr.] A buckle or clasp. 
Donne. 

F£ RNy R. A wild, flowerless plant or weed, of many species ; 
a brake. 

F£rn'¥-RY,^ n. A place where ferns grow. OenU Mag. 
FERN^-diVLy* R. A name applied to the goatsucker. Sooth. 
FkRN^sfifiDy'*' R. The seed of fern, Shak, 

F£rn't|-cle,r. a fVeckle on the skin. Carr. [Local, Eng.] 
FErn'y* «• Overgrown with fern. BarreU 
F£-Rdc'l-FYy* e. a. To make ferocious. Sir W. SeotU [r.] 
Fi^-Rd'cioys, (fe-rS'8h\f8) a, [feroxy L.] Savage ; fierce j 
ravenous ; rapacious. 

P£-r6'ciov8-ly, (fp-rS'shysJ?) ad. In a ferocious manner. 
Fjp-Rd'cioys-Nfiss, (fe-rS'sh^s-n^s) n. Fierceness. 
F^-R69'|-TYy R. Savageness j wildness; fierceness. 
FER'Ri-oDs, 0. [ferreusy L. J Containing iron ; irony ; of 
iron. Browne. 

FEr'RI^t, r. [ferrety D.] A small animal of the weasel ‘ 
kind, used in hunting out rabbits ftom their burrows: — a 
kind of narrow tape or binding of worsted, cotton, or silk. 

F£R^aZT, V. a. fu FBEEETBO ; pp. FEEEETINO, FBRaETED.J 

To drive out or lurking-tdaces. Heyltn. 

F£R'R£T-ZR| R* One who hunts another in privacies. 
F£R-R£T'TOy* R. A substance used in coloring glass. 
Francis, 

F£R'a]-^9By (fer'rp-fj) r. [ftiriagOy old Fr.] The fare paid 
for conveyance over a ferry. 

F£R'R|C.*a. Relating to or extracted from iron. Cre, 
Fyu-RlP'ZR-oOs,* 0. Producing or yielding iron. SmarU 
F£r'r|l4te,* r. (AftR.) A variety of basalt. Htrwan. 
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F£R-R9-PR08'a|-^TE,*5 ogen and iron. C^rs. 

FEr'RQ-c^-Xn'IC,* o. (CkeiR.) Noting an acid formed by a 
union of hvdrocyaoic acid and protoxide of iron. CraM. 

F£r-rv-91n'Z-o08i n* [ferrugineusy L.] Ferruginous. 
Johnson, [r.] 

FyR-R0'9|M-oD8, a. Partaking of iron ; like iron. 

F£r'rule, (ferird orfer'rvD [fer'nl, S. W. J. F.; fer'rfil, 
Jo. K.] R. [viroie, or osrrri, old Fr.] An iron ring put 
round any Uiing to keep it from cracking. Nay. 

FbR'RO'M)-mAT£,R V, a. To solder; to hammer out. 
Coleridge, [R.] 

F£R-r0-m:}-nI't19N,* r. Act of soldering. Colendge. [B.] 

F£r'ry, V, a. [A raEEiBO ; pp. rzaariNo, rsBaixo.] To 
carry over a river or water in a boat. 

F£r'rY, V, R. To pass over water in a boat or vessel. 

F£r'ry, r. a poMage or place across a river or stream, 
over which ferry-boats pass ; the liberty to have a boat 
for passage on a river, fntli, Ac. ; a vessel for ferry- 
ing ; a ferry-boat 

F£r'ry-B6at, n. A boat for conveying passengers. 

F£R'RY-MXNy R. One employed in conveying persons over 
a feny. 

FEr'tijle, (fiSr'tiO <»• [fsrtUisy L.] Fruitful; abundant; 
jplenteous ; prolific , productive. 

FER'TltB-x.Y, ad, Fruitfutly ; plenteously ; abundantly. 

FER'TjLB-irfisSy R. Fruitfulness ; fecundiw. Sidney. 

tP^iR-TlL^I-TATE, e. 0 . To fecundate ; to fertilize. Browne. 

Fer-tIl'j-tYi r. Fecundity ; abundance ; feuUfulnese. 

Fer^T|l4zb. e. a, [A peetiuzed; m. febtiusieo, pbe- 
tieisbo.] To make fertile ; to nuike ftuitftil ; to moke 
productiVR. 

FiB'T|L-IZ-tir«,* p, a. Making fertile or fruitful. 

FEr^V-l^, n, [L. ; /dmfey Fr.] An instrumont of correo- 

^ tlon ; a ferule. 

F£b-V-l 1'0B0V8,R (fer-q-UL^sbys) a. Relating to reeds. 
Smart, 

^£R'V-lr4Ry R. A ferule. HartUb, 

FER'vtB, R. [Fr. \fsrulay L.] Something tostrike the band 
with ; a hand’Chipper ; a cane. Bp. HaU, 

FER'yLE (fer'yi) «. «. [A FBauLBo; pp, rwavuno, pbr- 
UEBo.] To chastise with Uie ferule. 
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F£T'x.dcK-Jc}^NT»* m The joint of a horse’s leg next to 
the foot. Jitth. 

FfiT’Ldw,* a. A whitlow or felon in cattle. Jihrm, 
SeeFxnon. [.Broiesfl. 

F£'t5r, n, [fiBtar, L] A stench ; a strong, offensive smell. 
FtT'Tf:Hj n, ; pL FJETTEBa, A chain for the feet. — Gen- 
erally used in the {dural ; chains for ihe feet ; restraint. 

FhT^T^Jt, V. a. ft. FXTT£RXD } Pp, rXTTXBiaO, FBTTSaJBD.] 

To bind ; to chain , to shackle ; to tie. 

F£t't^r-l£ss, o. Free Atom restraint. Morston. 
tF£T’Tl.E, V, n. To do trihing business , to prepare. Bp. Hall. 
F£t'TI.£, a. Preparation ; order. Wilbruham. [Local, Eng.] 
Fe'tvs, a. ifictHSy L.J pL Any animal in em- 

bryo. See Foctcs. 

fFEU, (fd) n. A fee, or feudal tenure. — {Scottish law) A 
tenure in wbich the vassal makes a return m gram or 
money ; — a fee. See Fkk. 

F£OD,(fiid) ft. A deadly quarrel between Aunilics or clans ; 
a quarrel — {Law) A fief, a fee ^ a tenure ; a conditional 
allotment of land. 

FeO'd^x., a. [feudaUsy loyv L.] Pertaining to fees or ten- 
ures j embracing tenures by military service; held by 
tenure ; relating to feudalism. 

FeC'd^L-I^M^ n. The feudal system ; the principle or sys- 
tem of holding lands on condition of military service ; 
the lands being held by lords, and the common {icopie 
being their vassals. 

PEV-i>XL’j-Ty. n. The state of being feudal. Cotffrave. 
FEC-D^-i-ZA'Tl9N,* n. Change to a feudal state. Eacy. 
FeO'dal-IZE,* ». a. To conform to feudalism. Ettcy. 
•FeC'DA-RYj* 7u a tenant who holds his lands by feudal 
service , feudatary. 

FeO'da-RVj «• Holding tenure under a superior. MUton. 
FeC'da-T^-rV, n. One who liolds by some conditional 
tenure from a superior. fVartou. 

FeO'DA-TA-RV,* a. Same as fcHdatory. ScotU 
Feu'da-T9-rv, a. Holding from another on some condi- 
tional tenure. Blackatotu. 

Feu DEJoiEy (fii'dg-zhwA') [Fr.] A bonfire, a finngof 
guns on any Joyfiil occasion. Brande. 

FeOd'IST, n. One versed in the law of feuds or fees. Selden. 
FeO* iL-LAOE^y (ffiPyg-AxliO n. [Fr.J A bunch or row of 
leaves. Jervas. 

Fe& iLJLE~MbETE\ (^Pyg-mt5rt') [fu'jl-miSr', K. , faPje- 
nidrt, P.] n. [Fr.J The color of a faded leaf. Locke. 
See FiusifoT. [Spetiser. 

|FeC'T¥R, (fa'tgr) r. a. [/sutesr, old Fr.] To make ready. 
tFE0'T]^R-?E, (fa'tgr-gr) n. [cautrter, Fr.] A dog-keeper. 
Massinger. 

Fe'vj^r, n. {Med.) A disease characterized by increased 
beat, quick pulse, languor, and thirst. 

FE'Vl^a, V. a. To put into a fever. Shak. 
F£'V¥Br-cd6L-|NG, a. Allaying fever. Thomson. 
tF£'VJpR-£Tj n. A slight fever, febricula. Ayliffe. 
Fe'v^r-PE W, n. A genus of plants of several species ; an 
herb used as a febrifuge. 

F£^V¥R-Ish, s. Diseased with or tending to fever ; uncer- 
tain , inconstant , now hut, now cold , hot , burning. 
FE'vi^b-1su-ly,* od. In a feverish manner. C. Lamb. 
F£'vifR-IsH-Jf£ss, n. Tendency to fever. 

Fi'viR-ODs, a. [jiterrrtu:, -sr, Fr.J Troubled with fever; 
feverish, [r.] 

tF£'V]pR~ocs-LY, ad. In a feverish manner. Donne. 
F£'v¥R~s1ck, a. Diseased #ith a fever. Pecle. 
F£^vi^r-w£ak-ened, (-kndj a. Debilitated by fever. 
tFE'V^R-y, a. Diseased with a fever. B. Jonson. 

Few, (fu) a. Not many , small in number. 

FEvir'jyE, Ifil'?!) a. [/ea, Fr.] P'lrewood ; coaL See Fuse. 
Fe<v’?l, (fa'gl) e. a. To feed with fuel. See Fuel. 
Fei»^'M£T, a. See Foret. 

FevS^'w^ss, (fB'ngs) n. Paucity , smaiiness of nnmber. 
fFEtV (fa) «. a. To cleanse a ditch of mud. Tusaer. 
FlAORBy* {(h-^^hx) It. [Fr.] A small four-wheeled carriage. 
Boiste. 

fFi'ANCE, t>, 0 . [^neeTy Fr.] To affiance. Harmar, See 
Avrfxvrox. 

F1’ae»* >t* The avenge price of grain, as fixed by sheriffs 
and jury. Farm. Encu. [North of England.] 

Ff^AT, n, [L., Let \t be done.] Used as a noun to denote a 
oeremptoiy decree or order. Bentley. 

Fib, m. a lie ; a falsehood. Pope. [Colloquial.] 

FIB. V. %. [u riRsxo; pp. rissmo, rissBo.j To lie; to 
tell lies. JtrbatknoL 
FIb'b^r, a. A teller of fibs. Sherwood. 

FI'bre, (fl'bgr) ». [jueray L.] A slender, threadlike suh- 
stance • a filament *, the first constituent part of bodies. 
Fi'BRj^-z.fias,*' a. Destitute of fibres. Load. Jowr* 

*• I jUnfie, Fr.] A small fibre j a very slender 

tbfctftd# 

riB'Eii^dsE,* s. (Bou) Having fibres ; fibrUlona. Loudon. 
^BRlL’LOvs, a. Relating to or eontaining fibMs. fWd. 
Fi^BlicE,* n. {Chem.) A white, fibrous mbstanoe, obtained 
ftom coagulated blood. Brando. 
n'BBpiB,* a. Belonging to the fibres of plants. Maunder. 


FtB’B{-NoOs,* a. Relating to, or composed of, fibrlfie. 

r^^i-iTEy* n. (Mtn.) A very rare mineral, composed of 
minute fibres. Cleaveland. 

Fi^BROys, 0 . Composed of or resembling fibres. 

n. [L.] pi. fibuLjK. {Jinat.) A long, small, oute. 
bone of the leg, much smaller ttiau the tibia. 
tFiB'v-LiTB,* V. a. To join ; to fasten together. BlounU 
FIc'kee, (flk'kn a. Cliangeable ; Inconstant; wavering; 

variable ; unstama ; volatile. 

FIc'KLE-Nfiss. n. Inconatuncy ; unsteadiness. 

PlCB^Ey. ad. Without stability. Souihem. 

FPedy (f^'kby K. Sm. \ n'k5, P.] n. [It.] A snap of the 
fingers expressing “ a fig for you.” £Wwk. 

FIc’tjle, a. [fiet^y L.J Moulded • into form, as by a 
{lotter ; formed of clay. Bacon. 

FIc'T/LE-Nftss,* n. The quality of being fictile. ScoU. 
FIc'TipN, (nk'8hvin>n. [jfrtm, L.] The act of feigning or 
inventing ; the tiling feigned or invented ; fictitious 
writinn, as novels, romances, &.c. , a fabrication ; an 
invention ; a falsehood , a lie. 
tFic’Tloys, (flk'shvs) a. Fictitious. DanicL 
Fjc-tP'tiovs, (fjk-tlsh'ys) a. [fictittua. L.] Counterfeit ; 
false ; not genuine ; feigned ; imaginary , not real , iic4 
true. 

F|c-TF'TI0V8-Ly. (fjk-tlsh'vs-lg) ad. In a fictitious man- 
ner; counterfeitiy. 

Fjc-tF'tiov8-n£ 8S, n. Feigned representation. Johnson. 
tFIc'TiVE, a. Feigned ; imaginary. Dray^n. 

FId, n. {fi^y It] {MauL) A splice or pin for a mast or ropo. 
Fid'dle, n. A stringed instrument of music ; a violin. 
FId’dle, (fld'dl) V. n. [i. fiddl.ko ; pp. rioonnoy rii>* 
DEED.] To play on a fiddle ; to trifle. 

PId'dee-d6ck,* n. A perennial plant. Crabb. 
FtD'DLE-pXD'DLE,n. Nonsense ; trifles. Spectator. [Low.] 
FId'dle-pXd'dle, a. Trifling, .drbuthnot. 
FId’dle-fXd'dlbb,* n. A fiiolish trifler. Qu. Rev. 
FId'dl^ir, 71. One w’ho plays on the Addle. 
F’id’dle-stIck, n. The btiw used in fiddling. 
FId^dle-strIng, n. The string of a fiddle. 
Fud'dle-woOD,* (-wGd) n. A plant Lre. [Rowe. 

FId'dljng,* n. Act of playing on a fiddle, or its music. 
Fi-i>i;-jD8'sic>w, (fl-dg-jush'im) a. {Law) iSurctyship , the 
act i>f being )M>und lor another. P'orindon. 
Fi-D?-jDs'sgR,* n. One who w surety for another for the 
payment of a debt. Blackstonc. 

F|-D£L'f-TY, n. [Jidelttasy L.] Faithful adherence to duty 
or obligation , honesty , failhfuinoss ; integrity. 
fFlD^C, c. H. [JUcOy Su. Goth.] To fidget S»{/i. 

Fid^e,* n. A restless, troublesome motion. Swffl. [B.] 
F1D9'£T, (ll/gt) t>. 7U [V fidgeted; pp. FIDOEriRO, 
FiDocTto.] To move about uneasily or irregularly. 

(flj'gt) n. Restless agitation ; restlessness. Cfrau. 
FlD 9 ']fT-|-N£ 88 ,'»' H. The quality of being fidgety, Mont^ 
Rev. 

FI D(^'?T-y, a. Restless, impatient; uneasy, f Colloquial.] 
Fi-Dlc'i-NAt,* a. (Mas.) Noting a strmgoa mstrument 
Crabb. 

F|-DC'ciAt, (fg-du'sh^l) a. [Jlducia, L.] Confident; un- 
doubting. Bp. Hall. 

Fj-dC'cjal-JLV, (fg-da'8b?il-le) ad. With confidence. 
F|-dC'C}- A*RV» OV-du'shg-^-rg) a. One who depends on 
faith without works. Hammond. — {Law) One who holds 
in trust 

F|-D0'ci-A*iiV»(fp'dil'8hg-a-r9) a. Confident; held intrust. 
Fie, (fl) xnUrj. Etprussing indignation : — For shame ! 
Fii.f, (f«f) ». [Fr.] (Zaw) An estate in lands held of a 
feudal superior ; a fee . a manor ; a possi ssion. 

FiitD, (fold) 71. Grounu not inhabited or built on ; ground 
on which the trees have been ft lied . a tract of land en- 
closed by a fence ; a cultivated tract of ground ; tiie 
ground of a battle , a wide expanse ; space , compass ; ex- 
tent— (Her.) The surface of a shield. 

FiEld'-bX^IL, (f«ld'b.lit-»l) n, A plant 
FlEtD'-B£i>, n. A bed or tent set up in the field. Shot. 
FiEtD'-BoOK,* (fSld'bQk) n. A book used by surveyors 
for setting down angibs, distances, Stc. Crabb. 
Fi£tD']gi>, a. Being in tlie field of battle. Shah. 
Fi£li>^-Rq-U)-pa 9E,* ((Sid'£k-W 9 -p 9 j) n. Military ap. 
paratiu. Fenton. 

Fi£tl>'FABE, [fsi'far, & JB. t fdl'lar, fV. J. i fSIdTir, P. F. 
K. i fSldTar, Jo . ; I^ld'f^, eoUoguiaUy fgl^Iir, An.] a. Au 
English bird of the thrush tribe. 

Fl£LD'->MXR-fiHAt, n, A commander-in-ebief, or one 
who commands the whole army ; an officer of the higli* 
est military rank in England. 

Fi£Liy-MXR’8UAL«ulP,* n. The office of m fleld-mar' 
•hal. Da. Rev. 

Fi£tD’-^dOsB, n, A moiiee that barrowe In banka. 
Fl£i.jQi'-0r-r|-O9B, «, An officer whoee eommand extends 
to a whole refhnent, as the eokmel, Ikmtetiaat-coloBel, 
and in^or. 

Fi£i:.d'«Pi£oe, n. Small cannon Car the field. 
FifiLB'-FBfiACBL-tlii, n. One who preaches in a fieUL 
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*• preaching out of doom. 

E^f ** .*^ * *» *»• Unobatructed or open apace. DroMUnu 
Fi£ld'«1»|-X)^r,* n. An inaecU OoMmUK 
nSiiD'apORTy *, IHveraion of ahooting and bunting. 
FiJElo'-StApp,* n. A kind of ^bert carried by the per- 
aon who fitea the cannon in the field of battle. jSsk, 
Fi£ld'~V514s,* n. The ahort-tailed field-mouae or 
itteadow-nM)uae. JSrwtds* 
tPcfiLD'v, 0. Open like a field, mdiffk, 

FifiND, (HJnd) fffind, S. W. P. J. 15. F. Jo, K. S*.! n. A 
deadly enemy ; an infernal enemy j an infernal oeing ; 
the devil. J^T'Sometimea incorrectly pronounced fltntL 
Fi£nd'fOl, a. Full of evil practices. Marhvoe. 
Fi£nd'|SH,* a. Having the qualities of a fiend ; malicious. 
iiir Th, Jdore^ 


FifiND'iSH-Nfiss^ n. The q^aIlty of a fiend. J5p. Hott. 
FiEnd'IiIILE, o. Besembling a fiend ; extremely wicked. 
|]Fi£rcE, (l^rs) J/Ers, P. J. E, K, Sm. R.; fgra, S. fTb.; 
fers or ters, fr. F.] a. {JuTf Fr.J Savage j ravenous ; 
ferocious , easily enraged j passionate , violent , funous : 
outrageous. 

I PifiECE'LY, 0(2. In a fierce manner j furiously. 
Fi£rce-mjnd'ei>» o* Vehement in rage. 

Fieece'ness, tt. duality of being fierce , ferocity. 
Fi'E-Rl FA'cf-ASy (ft'^-rl-fi'shg-ks) n. [L.} (Laic) A writ 
of execution directed to a sboriff to levy debt or daiii' 


ages. 

Fi'v;a-|-LV,* (uL In a hot or fiery manner. .dsA. 
Fi'^R-j'NJEas. n. duality of being fiery, heat. 

Fi'ee-v, a. Consisting of fire, hot; vehement; ardent, 
passionate ; outrageous , easily provoked , fierce. 
Fi'i?-R¥~FOOT-¥D,* (-fat-^d) a. Eager or sWift in mo- 
tion. Shak, 


Fife, n. [Jifrty Fr.) A small musical wind instrument of 
the flute species, cliiefiy used for military music. 

FIPE'-Mi-jpR,* n. An ofiicer who superintends the fifers 
of a regiment. BootA. 

FIf'eu, n. One who plays on the fife. 

F^RSy* n. (Mtts.) A small pipe, flute, or flageolet, used 
by the Oetxnans m their armies. Crabb. 

F1f't£ej«, a. Sen, Five and ten. 

FiP'TfifiNTll, a. Sen. The ordinal of fifteen. 

Fif'tEEntii,* ». (Afiw.) An interval consisting of two 
octaves. Crabb, 

Fiftu, a. The ordinal of five , the next to the fourth. 

fifth,* n. (Mils.) A distance comprising four (liatouic in- 
tervals, that is, three tones and a half. Crabb. 

FTftu'ly, ad. In the fifth place. 

FfF'Ti-feTH, tt. The ordinal of fifty. 

FIf'tv, a* A- ». Five times ten , five tons. 

Flo, », {Jieugy L.] A genus of trees of several species; the 
fruit ot the fig 4 ree , the fig-tree. 

FiO, V. a. Sen. To snap the fingers in contempt. Shak . — 
To move suddenly or quickly. Sylvester, [r,] 

FIo'-Ap-FLE, n. A species of apple. Mortaner. 

tFj-oA'Ry, n. A frolic ; a Vagary. M. Oeddes. 

FiG'-jEAT-ipR> n. A bird, the smaller pettyclmp. Booth. 

Fio'-GnXt. (flg'nftt) n. An insect of Uie fly kind. 

Fight, (fit) r. n. [». fought , j>p. fiohtino, fought.] To 
contend in battle or single combat , to contend , to com- 
bat , to make war. 

FIgut, (ftO V. a. To war against ; to combat against. 

Fight, (fit) n. Battle; combat, a duel, an engagement, 
a conflict, a contesL — (ATout.) A screen lu a ship. 

FIoht'eRi »«• One who fights; a warrior. 

FiQHT'fNO, (ftt'jng) p. a. Fit for or engaged in war. 

FiQHT'iNQ, (fli'jng) n. Contention , gimrrel, combat. 

Fio'lSaf, n. A leaf of the fig-tree; a flimsy covering. 

PfG'juXR-l-GdLD, n. A plant, MiUer. 

FfG^MENT, n. Ifi^cntumj L.] An Invention; a fiction. 

FiG'p£cK-ERf !•* A bird that feeds on figs ; becafico. 

FIg'-Sh£;ll,* It, A univalve shell having the shape of a 

fig. ffUl. 

riG'-TRfifi, 11. The tree that bears figs. 

FIq'v-late, tt. (jSgTtlinr, L,] Made of potters’ clay, [r.] 

FIg'v-lat-^d,* a. Formed of earth or clay. Blounts 

FiG-v-H.jL-BlL'j-Ty. n. The quality of being figurabic. 

FiG'V-RA-BLE, a. L.] Capable of form or figure. 

Fig'V'KAI^* Represented by delineation ; representing 
n geometrical figure. Browns. 

FlCh-t;-RXNTR\* n. [Pr.] A female opera dancer. Sam- 
itton. 

Fia' tL Ifiguratu*. L.] Having a determinate 
form or figure ; ornamental or figurative. — (Jfiu.) Con- 
taining a mixture of concords and discords. — (- 4 ruA- 
meuc) Noting i peculiar series of numbers. 

FiG'y.RXT-igiD, 0. Representing a geometrical figure. 

Fiq-v-rA'tiqn, n. Act of forming a figure; deteriiiinntion 
to a certain form ; mixUire of concords and discords in 
music, 

PlG'V-hA-TtVB, «. Representing by figure ; representing 
something else ; allegorical ; typical ; representative , not 
literal ; full of rhetorical figures. 

FIg'v*RA*tXve-ly, orf. a figure j not literally. 


PlG^p-RA-lfltne-NSss,* n* The quality of being figurative. 

Clarke. 


blance; appearance, mean or grand; eminence: mag- 
nificence: splendor; an itn&ge. ■— (./Srit^nstic) One of 
the ten digits or nonumi! characters. — (Oeom.) A space 
bounded on ^1 sides either by lines or planes ; a repre- 
sentatibn of a theorem or problem, on paper, Sec. ; a 
diagram.— (/lAcL) A mode of speech in which words 
are changed from their primitive or literal sense; an em- 
blem : a type ; an allegory ; a metaphor ; a trope. — (Logic) 
The form of a syllogism with regard to the disposition of 
the middle term. — (Oram.) Any deviation from the rules 
of analogy or syntax. — (Painting and sculpture) A repre- 
sentation of any thing , a person , a statue. 

||Fig'vRE, (ng'yvO.®* s. [t. FiGURCD, pp. fiovriko, 
FIGURED.] To form into any shape ; to show by a resem- 
blance , to adorn with figures, to represent figuratively ; 
to represent by emblems , to image ; to use in a sense not 
literal ; to note by figures. 

I Fig’vre, V. n. To make a figure or figures. 
tPlG'VRE-CXsT-ER, n. A pretender to astrology. Milton, 
F(a'\jREDy* (Hg'yyrd) p. a. Formed into a shape ; orna- 
mented with figures. 

U tFfG’VRE-Fl*IWG-^R,ii. A pretender to astrology. Collier. 
Fig'vre-HLad,* «. (JV*flitt.)The principal piece of carved 
work at the head of u ship. Jlfiir. Diet. 
IIFig’vre-Stone,* n. (Mm.) The bildstem, a mineral. 
Jameson. 

IJFIg’v-RIst,* n. One who uses or interprets figures. 
ff at or land, 

PiG'woRT, (-wilrt) n. A plant of several varieties. 
Fj-Li'cEoya, (fe-la'shys) a. l/Uumy L.] Consisting of 
threads. Bacon. 

FIl'a-CER, or FIl'a-ZER, n. [fUaiariuSy low L.] (Eng. 
law) An ofiSicer in the Common Pleas who files writs. 
Sams. 

FlJL'X-MfiNT, n. [MamentOy L.] A substance like a thread ; 
a slender thread. 

F1i.-a-m£n*tov 8, tt. Like a slender thread ; filiform. 
FlL'AND-ii^R^^ n.j>L A disease m hawks, consisting of fila- 
ments of thick blood, or of thread-like worms. 
FIl'a-tq-rv,* ?i. A machine to form thread. Smart, 
Fil'a-tCre,* n. [Fr j A manufactory for spinning silk or 
cotton , the spinning of thread. Barbour. 

FIl'b^rt, n. A fine haAel-nut with a thin shell. 
jlFlLCH, [filsh, fr. E. F. Ja. , filch, S. P. .T. K. Sm,] v. a. 
[u FILCHED, pp, FILCHlNO, FILCHED.] To Steal , tO pil- 
fer ; usually spoken of petty thefts. 

I Fli.cil'?R, n. One who filches , a petty thief. 
FiLCH'jpro-LV, ad. In a thievish manner. 

*iLE, n. [filumy L.] A line or wire on which papers are 
strung , papers strung or placed in a series , a list , a cat- 
alogue , scries , a line of soldiers ranged one behind an- 
other. 


File, n. [/ede, Teut.l An instrument of iron or steel, used 
for rasping or smoolning substances. 

FiLE, r. a. [i. mled , pp. fili’so, filed.] To string 
upon a thread or wire , to arrange: — to cut and smooth 
with a file , to smooth , to polish. — [fTo defile. SAdA.] 
file. V. n. To march m a file ; to rank with. 
FiLE'-Ct)T-T?E, n. A maker of files. Jlfoxon, 
FTle’-FIsh,* n. The animalcule of a shell. Goldsmith. 
FlL'i^-MQTyn. ^euille-mortry Fr.J A brown or yellow-brown 
color. SiOift, See Feuille-morte. 


FiL'ER, n. One who files ; one who uses the file. 

FiLE'—siiELL,* n. (Conch.) A large species '’•f pholas. SiH. 

FiL'i AL, (tH'y?il) a. Ifiliu-ty L.] Pertaining t » or like a son , 
befitting a son ; hearing the character or relation of a son. 

FIl’ial-lv,* (fiPyal-le) ad. In a filial manner. Bp. Sail. 

Fil'i-^l-nCss,* (fIl'y?J-n68) n. The quality of being 
filial. Srott. 

FIL’i-ATE,* a. 0, [i. filiated; pp. filiatiwo, filiated.] 
To fiilhcr , to establish the relation of father ; to adopt us 
a son or daughter; to aflilmte. Qm, Rev. 

FiL-j-A'TiQNy n. Act of filiating , the relation of a son to 
a father ; — correlative to paternity. 

FIl'J-b£o. ». See Fillibeo. 

Fj-lI^’i-FORM,* a. Shaped like a fern. Smart, 

FIl’i-forM,* tt. Having the form of thread. P. Cye. 

FIl’i-grAnk, u. l/Uum and graaum, L.] Filigree. Tatler. 
Soe Filigree. 

FlL'f-GRCfi,* n. A kind ofenrichmentigenerqUy of gold or 
silver, wrought delicately in the manner of little threads 
or grains. Braude. 

FIl^j-ore£, tt. Relating to work in filigroe. Swinburne, 

f’lL'i-GREfib,* 0 . Ornamented with fiUgrea. Smart 

Fil'jng?, n. pL Fragments rubbed oft by filing. Browne, 

FILL, V. a. [t. fillscT; pp. filling, filled.] To put oi 
pour in till no more can be contained ; to make full ; tc 
satisfy; to content; to glut.— To /h oat, to pour out 
liquor for drink; to extend by something contained. 
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TVjOlvgiytomake All!; tofupplyjtooceapy bytnlk; 
to eiigsKe* 

FIl<X«» 9, m. To fill a glam or cup ; to grow AilL 
PiLl., a. That which fills or quite satisfies. (Akat) A 
hraclag. 

FiLL'jfRf n. One who fills; that Which fills s— a thill- 
huwe. fhna. JBncw. [Local.] See THiauem. 


FIl'L^t, a. DKrt, fV.] A Httie Jwid, used ft>r the hair, 
Ac. the neshy port of the tlf%hf applied to Teal ; meat 
rolled together, and tied rouQd:>~a IMHe member of a 
pillar or small i^uare moulding ; a listeK 
FiL'i.f;T, r. fl. [u riuLBTKD ; pp. ritxaTiao, fiujitbd.] 
To bind with a fillet : to adorn with an astragal. 

«•. l/SUsadi^ff Gael.] A dress worn by men 
in the Highlands of Scotland, Instead of breeches, and 
reaching only to the knees ; written also phiUbeg, 
FTl'ljno, a. Supply ; the act of making fVill : — a woof. 
FlL'LrP, V. a. [i. ritxirBD3 m, riLLirino, riixiPBO.] To 
strike with the nail of the finger by a sudden spring or 
motion. Skak. 

n. A jerk of the finger held tight and let go. 
FlL'ty, n. Ifftiegy Welsh.] A young mare not more than a 
year old, opposed to a colt, or young horse ; — a wanton 
girl ; a flirt. 

Fil'LV-Foai*,* «. A mare or female foaL Ferry. 

FILM, n, A pellicle or thin skin. Bacon. 

FIL.M, e. a. To cover with a pellicle or thin skin. Skak, 
PiL'MJ-rfftsa.* n. The state of being filmy. Jixk. 

FIlm'V, o. Composed of pellicles ; covered with films. 
F|-Ld8E^* a. {AnaL) Ending in a thread-like process. 
Srande, 

FiL'T^E, V, A low Lu] [i. FiLTsaao; pp. fii-tbb- 

iso, filtbBbo.] To defecate by a filter ; to strain 3 to 
percolate. 

F 1 JL't?R, n, [/Utruaij I* 3 jUtrc, Pr.j A strainer for defecat- 
ing liquors , any substance, material, or contrivance, for 
filtering or defecating hquids. 
filth, n. Dirt 3 nastiness 3 corruption 3 pollution. 
FIlth^j-lV, oA In a filthy manner , grossly. 
FlLTH'l-Nliss, n. Nastiness, corruption 3 pollution. 
FtLTH'y, A Naaty 3 foul 3 dirty 5 unclean 3 gross 3 pol- 
luted. 

FIl'trXtk, e. A [i. rtLTUATKD} pp. riLTRATifro, rii/- 
TBATBD.] To ftrain 3 to percolate 3 to filter. 
F}i.-T&i.'Ti<;>N, R. A method by which liquors are inrocured 
fine and clear. SopU. 

FTm'BLI;, a [Corrupted from fmaU.] Applied to light 
summer hemp, that bears no seeA M^tmer. 
F 7 M'SRf- 4 ^* A fL.] pi. FIMBRUB. (Anat.) A fringe ; ex- 
tremities resembling fringe. HWL 
FIM^BR|-Atb, V. A [/mbriatuA L.] [t. fimbkiated ; pp. 

riMREiATiso, FiKBKiATBD.l To fringe 3 to hem. FaUer, 
FIm'brj-ate,* a Fringed 3 fimbriated. London. 
FiM'BRI-AT-J^D,* p. A Fringed 3 having fringes. Dungh- 
aon, 

FIm'BEI-CATE,* a (BoL) Fringed 5 jagged. P. Cyc. 

FfB, B. The wing of a fish by which it swims , a sharp 
plate on the cotter of a plough. 

Ffit,* A A native of Finland , an ancient inhabitant of 
a part of Scandinavia. P, Cyc. 

Flif^A-BLE, A That admits or deserves a fine. 

FI'nal, a [finabt^ h.] Ultimate ; last 3 conclusive ; de- 
cisive 3 putting an end to any thing 3 mortal 3 destruc- 
tive 3 respecting the end or motive — Fmal eauge, the 
end for which a thing is done, or the purpose to which It 
contributes. — {Logi^ The final cause of a thing Is the 
very thing in com^eteness. 

FT~i<rA^LB^* A riLj {Mas.) The last passage in a piece of 
musie] the closing part of an opera or concert; end; 
temunation. Colendgt. 

Ff-lfXL'l-Ty^ A The state of being finoL Baxter. Id. 
John BustuL 

FI^ii AJL-LT, ad. Ultimately 3 lastly ; in conclusion. 
Fl-BAIfCB', Af pi. FIHANCES. [PV.j The public revenue 
of a goverament w state ; used commonly in the plural : 
— revenne; income. 

Fi-HAir'ciAJL, (f^nin'shfil) a* Relating to finance. 
Ff-HlN'ciAlr^Ty* odL In a financial manner. Barke. 
Ff-aXE'cipf,* o* A financier. Month. 

Bee. [h.j 

[fln-an-sSr^, B, W. E. F. Ja K. StA i fy- 
nkn^s^-^, P.j A f A'*] One who collects or numagos the 
finan^ 3 one sklned in raising and managing the public 
revenue. 

Fi'BA-Er, *. Bee Frtim. 

FIECH, A A s.aaU bird, of which the ktedf ate the gold- 
finch, ebafllnch, add bolfinch. 

FIiroB'^BlcKED,* A Btnped or spotted on the hack, as 
cattle. Bootk. ’ * » 

FIecicsd,^ ffXncht) a Having a whit# streak on Hie back, 
as an ox. toudoA 

FlMDf V. A [i FOOBO 3 pp. Flinnifn, Fooira.J To obtain by 
searehlttg 3 to meet with ; to light upon 3 to come to 3 to 


F|-EAIfCB', Af pi. FINANCES. [PV.j The public revenue 
of a goverament m state ; used commonly in the plural : 


iF-AH-oitR* . [flB-an-sSr^, B, W. E F. Ja K. Bm. i 
nkn^s^-^, P.J A f A'*] One who collects or numagos t 
finan^ 3 one skilled in raieing and managing the pub 


determine byjudieta] verdict; to apprrve.— TeptiemPs 
edf. to be conscious of one’s state of health. — Tb^ad 
fkidt witk^ to censure. — 7b find out, to disoover 3 to da* 
tecC; to unriddle. 

FIn2>^b, a One who fi]ids:-~a smaB optical inalni* 
menu 

FInd'-fIult, a A censurer ; a caviller, fliak. 

FInd’fAult-ino, a Cavilling ; cMtious. WkHloek. 

FInd’ino, a Discover. — {Lme) The verdict of a jury. 

FInd^INO,* p. 0 . Obtaining by seeking; discovering. 


FInd^jnos,* a pi. The tools and materials used shoo* 
makers. Chute. 

tWN’Dy.fl. Plump: weighty; firm; solid. Junhu. 

FiNB, A [^», Jtos, Ft.] Not coarse ; pure 3 subtile 3 thin ; len- 

I uous, refined; keen; smoothly sharp; c.ear; pellucid; 
nice : exquisite ; delicate ; arttoi ; dexterous 3 elegant and 
dignified to the sight 3 beautiful in thought or lan- 
guage ; beautiflil with dignity 3 accomplished ; showy 3 
sjilendid. — It is often used ironically* — It is used in 
compMition ; fine-grained, 

fine, a [Dfn, Cimbr.] A mulct; penalty; forfeiture ; a 
pecuniary ptinishmenU — \fin%a^ L.J Tbe end; used ad- 
verbially, as infine^ in conclusion, finally. 

fine, V. A [u riBCD 3 pp. FiKiNo, FifTEo 1 To refioe ; to 
purUy. — [fTo decorate. StoA] — To make less coarse. 
Mortimer. — To punish with pecuniary penalty ; to 
amerce ; to mulct. 

fine, V. A To pay a fine. Oldham. 

FIne'drAw, r. A [i. nwEDREW 3 m. FmaoBAWiivo, fiwb- 
DRAWW.] To sew up so nicely that the rent drawn to* 
gather is not perceived. 

Fine'drAw-eR, n. One who finedrnws. 

FIne’drAw-jno,* n. Tbe dexterous sewing of rents. 
Maueder, 

P1-n££r',* V. A To inlay. Burney. See Veneer. 

FiNE'-plN-eERED, (-fing-g^rd) a. Nice In work. 

tFiNE'LESs, o. Unbounded 3 endless. Shak. 

Fjne'jlv, ad. In a fine manner; elegantly; very well: — 
often used with irony. 

FTne'ness, r. Ouality of being fine; elegance; beauDrj 
delicacy ; show 3 purity 3 smoothnesB, 

FIn^ER» A One who fines or purifies. 

FIn'er-V, r. Show; splendor of appearance 3 gayety of 
colors; fine things, collectively: — a Aimace for refining 
metals 3 a refinery. 

FiNE'-CPd-KEN, (-spb-kn'l A Using fine phrases. 

FIne’-spOn, a Ingeniously or artftilly contrived. Leufth, 

Ff-rfRs 8 S'y n. [Fr.J Artifice; stratagem , trick 3 guile; 
deceit ; delusion , imposition. 


searehlttg 3 to meet with ; to light upon 3 to come to ; to 
dlseover; to supply; to furnish; to g^n.— (Ims) To 


F}-Nfiss'|Nn,* R. Act of using finesse ; artifice. Ooldmnitk. 

FIn'ew,* (fln'ny) r. Mouldiness; state of being mouldy. 
Beott. [R.] 

FIn'-FIsh,* a A small sort of whale. Crabb. 

FIn'-poot-eo, (-fllt-Ed) o. Palmipedous; having feet 
with membranes between the toes ; webfooted. 

FIn'jOER. (flng'i?^) R. One of the five extreme parts of 
the hand , one of tbe four distinct from the thumb; any 
thing resembling a finger; the breadth of a finger; the 
hand; the int>trument of work. 

FIn'geu-, (nng'S9r) v. a. A r. ft. fingered 3 pp. finger* 
iNo, fingered.] To touch lightly; to meddle with 3 to 
pilfer 3 to touch an instrument of music. 

PIn'«e®^B 5 ard, a The board al the neck of a fiddlo, 
guitar, Ac., where the fingers operate on the strings. 

Fin'gered, (flng'J^^rd) p. a Furnished with fingers ; 
touched with tbe fingers. SkelUm. 

FIn^ger-F^RN, r. a plant. 

FIn'geb-GbAss,* r. a species of wild grass. Fdrm. Enep. 

FIn^geb-Ino, a The act of touching lightly, or of toying 
with 3 the manner of touching an instrument of music. 

P(n^ger-Bh£ll,* r. A shell like a finger. Bfnare. 

FIn'geb-8t6ne, r. a fossil resembling an arrow. 

FIn'geb-watch,* (-w6ch)R. A sort of clock-work. Aolsr. 

FlN’eLE-rAN^eLE, r. A trifle 3 a burlesque ward. Budt- 
brae. 

FIn^1-AL,* r. (Chthie JSreh.) Tbe top or finishing of a pin- 
nacle or gable 3 also the entire pinnacle. Brande. 

FYn^I-oal, a. Nice in trifles 3 gaudy 3 showy 3 foppish. 

FIn-j-cAl'i-tv,* r. Something finical j finiealness. IFia. 
H. Prescott, [b.] 

FIn^I-caz^le, ad. In a finical manner ; foppishly. 

FlN^I-OAL-NftsjL n. Quality of being finical : foppera. 

FfN'p-ElN,* or FTn'n|-kIn, a a varfety of pigeon. i^doA 

F 1 n^}-kTn,* a Precise in trifles 3 idly busy. fytarL [Collo* 
qaiaL] 

FlN^lNo-PdT,* a. A vessel used in reflniira metals. Jleh. 

FPyfgfi A [I4.] The end 3 conclnslon. Wuson. 

FiJf'isBf V. A rjmio. L .1 [i riNisHan ; fv. rimemna. fin- 
ISHB0.1 To bring to the end purposed 3 to compteto 3 to 
use elaborate touches in concluding : to perfect 3 to con- 
clude 3 to close ; to terminste ; to end ; to pohsb ; to put 
an end to. 

FlN'isn,* V. A To terminate ; to make an end. Skak. 

FlN'isii, R. The last touch to a work ; comidstlon. 
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Rll'lfno,* (fln'jaht) p, «, Ckimpletad ; uumplMMd i 
cominetii* 

n. One who Hiiishet or completes. 

«. Oonmletion : finish ; the last touch 
Fih'ibh 4 n&> jk 0. Oompleting^; giving a finish. 

Fi'NlTS, ffr'nlt, fF.J, kJa.^ ffd.f ft-nlt', &,• ft'njt. 
P.J a. tomtits, L,1 Having liniita ; limited either In time, 
power, or dimenstons ; terminable : limited , bounded. 
FrNiT>9D,* 0. Made finite. Ciwold, 
tFFNlTB-Lfisa, a. Without bounds: unlimited. Srowtte. 
pj'NiTK-LV, ad. Within certain limits. SttU^JiteL 
FI'NlTE-Nttas, n. The quality of being finite. 

Fj~ifF TdR^* n, HL] The horizon. Prmcis. 
tPlN'l-TODB, n.X.iraltatIon, finiteness. Cheune, 
FiN'K^L,* a. A Norwegian spirit distilled from com and 
potatoes. Mitford. 

FiN'L^ND-gi^* a. A.nativeof Finland. Murray, 
FiN'Lgss, a. Wanting fins. Skak, 

FlN^LiKB, s. Like fins ; formed as fins. Dryiea, 

FlNNED, (find) 0. Having fins. Mortimer, 

FiN'Ki-KlN, n. A pigeon with a sort of mane as a crest. 
FlK'Zf |8H,* 0. Relating to the Fins or Finland. Ency. 
FIn'mv, s. Furnished with fins; formed for the water. 
Fi-N6'9H|-a. [f9-nfi'9h9-«, W, J, j fe-n6'cha, S. K, Sm.] n. 


FlRB^-PdTt* a. An earthen pot to fncloae tt grenade. JUk 
PiRE'-PRddF,* a. Proof against fire. W, Eney, 
firmer, a. One who fires } an incendiary. Carew. 
Firs^-Sor££ii,* «. A screen or protection from fire. More, 
FiRB'sJtT,* n. Irons for the fire; andirons, shovel, tougs, 
and poker ( firedrolis. Morse, 

FIre'-ShIp, a. A ghip filled with combustibles to send 
against an enemy. ^ m 

FIre^-Sh^v-bl, f-shtwd) a. The Instrument with which 
the hot ashessind ookls are thrown up. 

FIrb^sTde, a. The hearth ; the chimney: — home. 
FIre'sIde,* «. Being near the fire ; domestic. Qit. Ren 
FIre'stIox, a. A lighted stick or brand. Digby, 
FiEB'STdNE, a. A metallic fossil : pyrites. 


FIN'K^L,* a, /^orwegian spirit dlatiUed from com and PlRE'-T5Vlr-EE,* n. A sort of Ugmbouse. Bryant, 

A ^ cu . A ... FIre'wArd,* in, A man who has the charge in di- 

Fin a. An^ive of ^ntand. Murray, PiaE^wAR-MN,* j reeling about ezunguishing fires ; a 

fin Lgss, «. Wanting fins. SA^ fireman. Hohr. 

FfK LIU, Ik Uke fins; formed m fins. Dryden, FlEE'-W£gD,e n. An annual plant or weed, very com- 

FIRNED, (find) 0 . Having fins. Mortimer, mon on lands recently cleared and burnt over. JH^amu 

FiN'Ki-BlN, a. A pigeon with a sort of mane as a crest. Eney, 

FlK'msH,* A Relating to the Pina or Finland. Ency. FiaE'VooD, (-wild) a. Wood to bum : ftael. 

FIN Ng, e. I^jraished with fins; formed for the water. FiaE'wORK, (-wdrk) n. ; pL fireworks. Preparations 

Fj-NO 9U|>0, W, J,\ fe-n6^ch9, S. K, Sm.] a- of sulphur, nitre, and charcoal, to be fired for amuse- 

[finocchio^ lU] A species of fennel. ment ; pyrotechny. 

FPNOtf^ a. pi [Bp.J The second best wool of merino sheep. FiRE'woRK-VR, (-wVirk-?r) a. An officer of artillery, sub- 
Loudon, ^ ordinate to the nre-moster. 

FIn'scAle, a. A river fish called the rudd. Chambere. Fire'-Wor-ship,* (-wiir-ship)a. Adoration of fire Bryant. 

Fin'toed, (-»d) a. Palmipedous , webfooted. Ray. FiRE'-WoR'8H|P-PER,* (flr'wUr'ship-^r) a. One who 

a. [Bwed.] An arm of the sea ; a frith. Murray. worships fire. Maurice. 

Fi'P-rIn-GrAss,* a. A perennial called creeping bent- Fia^lNO, n. A discharge of guns ; application of fire or 
graaej and black couck-graea. Booth, heat ; fuel. 

Prp-aiTB,* a. (Mm.) A silicious incrustation. Brande, fPiRK, v. a. [feriOy L.] To whip; to beat j to correct. Shak. 

fPiP'PLE, a. [^aia, L.] A stopper. Bacon. JFirk, a. A stroke ; a lash. Hudtbras, 

FIb, a, r/V»^, Welsh.] An evergreen tree of several kinds, Fiu'KlN, a. A measure ; in general, the fourth of a barrel ; 

valuable for timber, pitch, tar, Ac. — (Rot.) Abies. nine gallons of beer or ale ; a small vessel. 

FIr'-Ap-ple,* a. The produce of the ur. Holdavorth, FiR^LpT,* a. A Scotch measure ; — of wlieat nearly a bush- 

Fire, a. The light and heat extricated from a body during el ; — of barley nearly a bushel and a half. Brande. 

its combustion; fiame: lustre; any thing burning; a FIrm, a. [jSrmits, L.] Strong; hard ; closely compressed ; 
conflagration; torture by burning; any thing inflaming compact; solid, constant, steady; resolute; fixed; un- 
or provoking ; ardor ; vigor , spirit ; sexual love ; red erup- shaken ; stable. 

tions: — popularly, one of the four elements, the others FXrm, a. The persons composing a partnership taken col- 
being earth, air, and water. lectiveiy, or the names which a mercantile or manufactur- 

FIrb, e. a, [u riRBo ; pp. wimnoy piaso.] To set on fire ; mg house subscribes, and under which it carries on busi- 

to kindle ; to inflame j to animate ; to cauterize. ness. 

Fire. e. a. To take fire ; to he kindled , to be inflamed ^ ifirmoy L.] To settle ; to confirm ; to fix. Spen- 

with passion ; to discharge any firfMurms. §er, 

FlRE^>XRMg.a.yL Arms charged with powder and bails , 08 FIir^mA'M&NT, a. [firhamentamy lu] The sphere of the 
^ns, pistols, &C. fixed stars, or the most remote of all the celestial spheres ; 

Fire'-BAll, a. Grenade; a ball filled with combustibles. the sky. 

Fire'-BlA8T> a. A species of blast affecting plants or FYiuiii^i-iafiN'TAL, a. Relating to the firmament , celestial. 

fruit-trees. Ekrandt. FfR^M^N, a. [firmauKy Ar.l A mandate or certificate issued 

FiRE'BdTE,* a. (Law) An allowance of wood or ftiel for by the sovereign of Turkey, Persia, Ac., for various pur- 

fire in the house of a tenanu Blackstone. poses ; a passport, permit, or license. — Written also and 

FiRE'BRlND, a. A piece of wood kindled or partly burnt: pronounced ftrmawd and fer^&n\ 

— an Incendiary; one who inflames factions. fFlRM'|-TODE, a. Btabili^ ; firmnera. Bp. BdU. 

Fire'-BrIck,* a. A very hard kind of brick, made of a fFlEM'|-Tg, a. [firmitasy L.J Strength ; firmness. ChiMng- 

pofticular kind of clay, used for lining furnaces, Ac. worth, 

Francis. FYrm'lbss,* o. Detached from substance. Pope. 

FlRE'-BafisH, a. A brush to sweep the hearth with. FIrh^ly, od. In a Arm manner ; strongly. 

FIre'cOck,* a. A cock or plug to let out water from the FIrm'ness, n. The quality of being firm ; stability ; 

main pipes, to extinguish fire. Ash. strength : solidity ; steadiness. 

FiRE'-CRdss, n. An ancient signal in Scotland for the na- F1R3T. a. The ordinal of <m« » — earliest in time ; foremost 
tion to take arms. ffiraitde. in place ; highest in dignity or excellence ; pnmary ; 

Fiee'-DAmp,* a. C^rburetted hydrogen gas in coal-mmes. primitive : pristine ; onginal. 

Fire'urAke, a. A fiery meteor ; a kind of firework. Ash. First, ad. Before any thing else. — At Jiraty at the begin- 
Fire'-£at-?R,* a. One who pretends to eat fire. Ask, ning. — First or lastyfit one time or other. 

FiRE'-&N-^|NB, (flr'Sn-Jin) a. A machine for throwing First,*" n. (Mas.) The upper part of a duet, trio, Ac. 

water to extinguish fires. Crabb. 

FIae^-Es-cApe,* a. An instrument or machine to escape Fir 8 T'-b?- 06 t', \ . firatJinrn Milton^ 

from fire. P. 6ye. FIbst'-be-o6t'ten, \ ^ » first-born. Milton. 

FiRE'-ESfED,* (flr'ld) a. Raving eyes of fire. Shak. First'^born, n. Eldest ; the first in the order of nativity. 

FiRE'flAibe,* a. A fish of the ray kind. Pennant First'-b6rn, a. First in order of birth ; eldest. 

Fire'-Pl?,* a. An insect which emits, at night, a vivid FIrst'-cre-Xt'^d. o. Created before any thing else. 

light. Ooldsmith. FirsT'-PrOITS, (-fnlts) n.pl Whatever the season earli- 

FIrb'-OuXrd,'" a. A firame of wire, Ac., to protect against est produces or matures ; first profits of any thing ; earli- 

fire. W.Eney. [and poker, est effects. (Eng, law) The profits of eveiy spiritual 

FlRE'-Ia-pNS,* (fXr'I-umz) a. »l. Andirons, shovel, tongs, living for the first year after its avoi^nce. 

FiRE'LBSS,* a. DeMitute of fire. Brome. FYrst'lino, o. That is first produced. Deut. xv. 

PIRE'LOCE, a. A gun discharged by striking steel with PfRST'L|NO, n. The first produce or offrpnng. 

flint;amutkeL FfRST'Ly,* od. In the first place ; first. Id. Eldon. — It is 

FiRE'-MAx-lga,* a. One who makes fires. Addison. sometimes used by rMpectable writers instead of /rst: 

FiRE'M^M, a. ; pA PIRBXBN. One Who is employed to cx- but it is not authorized by the English dictionaries. 

tinguish llrti. ** Some late authors use JirsUy for tlie sake of its more 

PIRE^-Mi»-T^;R, a. An officer of artillery, who superln- accordant sound wiUi wco^y, thirdlpy Ac.” Sma^ 

tends the eompoeition of aU fireworks. Ff rst'rAte, o. Of the bigbesi excellence ; largest ; best ; 

PlRE^WBV^, (-nfl) a. New from the forge; brand-new. superior; excellenu 

FiRB'«Op-FfOE| a. An office of insurance against fire. Fibth, a. See Frith. , , z 

FIre-Or'diP-^,* a. (Law) Trial by fire, Rtosteas, FXr'-Te££, a. An evergreen tree ; a species of pine. Adr 

FIre'-PAk, a* A pen fbr holding fire: — in a gun, the dison. . j . » 

receptacle fbr the^mlng powden na'-Wopp,'" (-wild) ». The wood of the flr4re^ Bumsy 

FiRE'PLlOB,* a. A place in a chimney fur a fire. SnoUeU. Fisc, a. ^3 A public or stale treasury. J?«rke. 

FlaE^PLt)«, a. A Btopple in a pipe which supplies water in Fls'c^L, a. Exchequer ; public revenue : — a treasurer 
case of fire* Bacon. 
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FP NO tfy a. pi [Sp.] The second best wool of merino sheep. 
London. 

FIn'scAle, a. A river fish called the rudd. Chambere. 
Fin'TOED, (^tdd) a. Palmipedous , webfooted. Ray. 
Fl-i>AJPt a. [Bwed.] An arm of the sea ; a frith. Murray. 
Fi'P-rIn-GrAss,*" a. A perennial called creeping bent- 
grasSj and black eotuh-graae. Booth, 

FrQ-BlTE,*" a. (Mtn.) A silicious incrustation. Brande, 
fF/p'PLE, a. (Malay L.] A stopper. Bacon. 

FIr, a, f/Vrr, Welsh.] An evergreen tree of several kinds, 
valuable for timber, pitch, tar, Ac. — (Bot.) Abies. 
FfR'-Ap-PLE,* a. The proouce of the ur. Holdsworth, 
Fire, a. The light and heat extricated from a body during 
its combustion; flame: lustre; any thing burning; a 
conflagration ; torture by burning ; any thing inflaming 
or provoking ; ardor ; vigor , spirit ; sexual love ; red erup- 
tions :— popularly, one of the four elements, the others 
being earth, air, and water. 

FlRE, e. 0 . [u riRBo ; pp. wintnoy piaso.] To set on fire ; 

to kindle ; to inflame j to animate ; to cauterize. 

Fire. e. a. To take fire ; to be kindled , to be inflamed 
with passion ; to discharge any firfMurms. 

FlRE^-XRM^.a. vA Arms charged with powder and bails, os 
^ns, pistols, Ac. 

Fire'-BAll, a. Grenade; a ball filled with combustibles. 
Fire '-Blast,*" a. A species of blast affecting plants or 
fruit-trees, Ekrandt. 

FiRE'BdTE,* a. (Law) An allowance of wood or ftiel for 
fire in the house of a tenanu Blaekstone. 

FiRE'BRlND, a. A piece of wood kindled or partly burnt: 

— an incendiary ; one who inflames factions. 
Fire'-BrIck,* a. A very hard kind of brick, made of a 
particular kind of clay, used for lining furnaces, Ac. 
Francie. 

FIre'-BrAsh, a. A brush to sweep the hearth with. 
FiRE'oOcK,"' a. A cock or plug to let out water from the 
main pipes, to extinguish fire. Ash. 

FiRE'-CRdss, n. An ancient signal in Scotland for the na- 
tion to take arms. rfiraitde. 

Fiee'-DAmp,*" a. C^rburetted hydrogen gas in coal-mmes. 
Fire'drAke, a. A fiery meteor ; a kind of firework. Ash. 
Fire'-£at-ER,*" a. One who pretends to eat fire. Ask. 
FiRE'-&N-^|NB, (flr'dn-Jin) a. A machine for throwing 
water to extinguish fires. 

FIre'-Es-cApe,* a. An instrument or machine to escape 
from fire. P. Cye, 

FiRE'-E?ED,* (flr'ld) 0 . Raving eyes of fire. Shak. 
FiRE'flAire,* a. A fish of the ray kind. Pennani 
Fire'-Pl 9,*" a. An insect which emits, at night, a vivid 
light. Ooldsmith. 

FIrb'-OuXrd,'" a. A firame of wire, Ac., to protect apinst 
fire. W. Einey. [and poker. Smart. 

FiRE'-Ia-QN^,* (f Ir'I-vmz) n.pl Andirons, shovel, tongs, 
FiRB'LBSS,*" a. Destitute of fire. Brome. 

Fire'lock, a. A gun discharged by striking steel with 
flint;amttskeL 

Fire'-MAk-ee,* a. One who makes fires. Addison. 
FiRE'MAM, a. f pi FIEBXBN. One who is employed to ex- 
tinguish fires. 

FIre'-MAe-tee, a. An officer of artillery, who superin- 
tends the eompoeition of ail fireworks* 

PlRE^NBV^, (-nfl) a. New from the forge; bmnd-new. 
FiRB'-Op-FfOE, a. An office erf* insurance against fire. 
FIre-Or'di^AL,^* a. (Law) Trial by fire, Blaekstone. 
FIre'-PAn, a* A pan fbr holding fire: — in a gun, the 
receptacle fbr the priming powder. 

FIre'plAob,’" a. A place in a chimney fur a fire. SmoUeU. 
FlaE'FLt)«, a. A stopple in a pipe which supplies water in 
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Fls'o^ a Belonging to the public tteasury. 

Fisu, n* An animal that inhabits the water ; the flesh or 
suhetence of fish used for food. It is often used eoUec- 
tively« Jith for fishes, 

fish, i>, ». [i. riBHM> j pp. rimmo. risasn.} To be em- 
ployed in catching fishes; to seek to draw forth ; to try 
to take by artifice. 

Fish, V. a. To search water in^meit of fish ; to draw no. 
Fisii,* or FlaH'Bi.5ca,'* a. (AM.) A naachine which 
draws up the flukes of the anchor to the bow of the 
slop. Crabb. 

ri8H^-Dly,« n. A day on which fish is eaten. Aidtson. 

a. One who fishes ; a fisherman. 

FIsu^^r-Boat, a. A boat employed in catching fish. 
Fibu'j^r-m^n, a. ; pL Fi8H£Bil£M. One wtiose employ- 
ment ts to catch Slah. 

FiBH'£R-T5Wir|a. A town inhabited by fishermen. 
F1 sh'£R-V, a. The business or employment of catching 
fish ; a place where fishing is practised. 

FKsh^fOl, tu Abounding or stored with fish , fisJiy. Corsto. 
Fish'- 4 xabth,* a. A dam or wear m a river for the taking 
of fish. Crtibb, 

Fish^jGIg, a. See Fizoio. 

a. A term applied to isinglass. Booth, 
FIsh'-Hook., (-hflk) a. A hook to catch fish*^ 

F 18 U^J-f?, V. a. [i. risHiFiao , pp. FtsHirriNa, FisHirian.] 
To turn to fish. — A cant word. Shak, 

Fisa'i'Nkss,* a. The state of being fishy. PetuuuU. 
FiSK'iffQ, a. The art or practice of catching fish. 

a. Catching fish ; seeking to obtain. 
FIsu'|NG-B6at,* a. A boat employed in fishing. Browne. 
Fisu'|NG>FLii,'* a. A bait used tor catching fish. Crabb. 
Fisu'ing-Hook,* (-hQk) a. Same as fish-hook. Crabb. 
FisH'iwo-LiNE,* a. A line used in catching fish. Crabb. 
Fisu'(NG-R 5 o,* n. A long, slender rod or wand to which 
the line is fastened for angling. Crabb. 

F/sh'-K£t-tle, a. A kettie in which fish are boiled. 
Fish^lIke, a. ReseinMiag fish. Shak. 

FIsu'-Mar-k;^'^* n. A place where fish is sold Savage. 
Fisii^MEAli, a. Diet of fish. Sharp. 

Fisu'MdfT-jG^R, (-mung-|?r) n A dealer ia fish. 
FiSH'-FdND, a. A small pixil for fish. Mortimer, 
P<sH'-P6dL,* a. A pond or pool for fish. Prior, 
Flsu'sclER,* a. The scale of a fish. BUI, 

Ffou^SKlN,* a. The skin of a fish. Ball. 

Fisu'-^p&AR, a. A dart or spear for striking fish. 
FIsh'wIfe, a. A woman who cries or sells fish. 
FIbh'wom-j^n, (-w6m-9n) a, A viA»man who sells fish. 
Ftsu'y, a. Partaking of the nature of fish ; consisting of 
fish j inhabited by fish. 
tPifiK, V. a. To run about. Cotgrave. 

FIb'8(L.e, o. [Ass»hs, L.J That ma> be cleft, split, or divid- 
ed in Uie direction of the grain, as wood. 

F|8-slL'|-Ty, a. The quality of being fissile. [R.’ 
Fis-sip'^-ROCs,* a. Noting a generation or production by 
a spontaneous division of the body of the parent into two 
or more parts. RogeL 

F18^8)-pBd,* 0. Having the toes separated. Browne. 
gP/s'svRE, (flsh^yyr) ffish'shur, S. P. , flsh'shilr, W.i 
f Ish'flr, J. F. Jo. i f Ish'oor, Sm.J a. [fissure, L.] A cleft , 
a narrow chasm or opening where a broach has been 
made. 

gPis'svRE, (flshV^t) r), a. To make a fissure. Wiseman, 
Fist, a. The human hand cliochcd. 

FIst, r. 0. To strike with the fist , to gripe. Shak, 

Fis^T{c,* a. Relating to or done by the fist. Qu. Rev. 
FlsT'i-cOFPS, a. pi. A battle with the fist, a boxing. 
FIst'i-nDt, a, A pistachio nut. 

n. [L.] A pipe , a reed. — (Med.) A long, sin- 
uous, pipe-Iike utcerj c^lous within, often communicat- 
ing with a larj^ cavity. 

FfST'v-E^R, a. Relating to a fistula or pipe ; hollow. 

A* BeiaUng to the fistula or to a pipe; 
flstular. BlounL 

FfsT'V-LiTE, V. n. To tom or grow to a fistula. BuUolutr. 
PIst'v-I'Ate, V. a. To make hollow like a pipe. 
FisT-v-ET']><^M,* a. (Zool.) An nnunol belonging to the 
class of echinoderms* Brandt. 

8 * Formed like a fistula ; fistular. Hooker, 
FteT^V-t<oD8, 0. Having the nature of a fistula ; fistular. 
F/T, a. A paroxysm of a distemper ; a convulsion ; a short 
return after intermission ; interval , any violent aflbetion 
of mind or body ; diamder, distemperature. 

FIT, a, \viaen, Fiemisfa.] dualified , proper ; apt ; suitable ; 

becoming; decent ;^nvenicnt; meet; right. 

FIT. V, a, [t. r'**Tx»; pp. riTTiao, fittep.J To suit; to 
adjust ; to qaalify ; to accommodate ; to be adapted to ; 
to prepare. — To fix out, tf» equip. — To fit up, to furnish. 
FlT, e, a. To be proper ; to be becoming. Pope. 

trotti Fight. Fought. Congreve, See Fioht. 
Jf'fTCH. a. A cbick-pca; a vetch. See Vetch. 

FItoh'AT, #*r FItch'J^T, n. Same as fitdiew, WaUon, 
FlTclf'EW {f Ich'd) a. The polecat or foumart ; a stnall 
tetid aaimoL 


FfT'FOlt, a. Pun of fits or poroxysiwi : Inconstant. 
FiTH'wiTE,* a. (Law) A fine for breaking iha peam 
Crahb. 

FifT'Ly, ad. Properly; Justly'; conunodloosly : meethr 
ijriT'M^NT, a. Something fitted to an end. fladk 
FlT'N^ss, a. Quality or state of being fit ; sultaMenesSt 
propriety. 

tPiT'TA-BEE, 0 . Suitable. Sherwood, 

F1t'tbi>-n£88,s a. The state of being fitted. H, More, 
PIt'ter, a. Ho or that which fits or confers fitness one 
who conducts ttie sales between the owner of a coaUpit 
and a shipper of coals ; a coal-fitter. 

FIt'tino,'^ p. a. Suiting, adapting; fit; proper. 
FfT^TjNO-LV, ad. Properly; suitably. More, 
FfT^Tino-Nfisa,* a. Suitableness, fy, Taylor, 
FIt^ting-Op,* a. An equipment ; preparation. Ch, Oh, 
FItt'wEEd,* n. A medicinal plant. Crabb, 

I PfTZ, (fits) a. [Norman.] A son: — used in composition 
as, JPitzherbert^ the son of Herbert ; FdTerop, the son oi 
the king. — It is commonly used of illegitimate children. 
Five. a. A a. Four and one ; half of ten. 

Five 'BAR, a. Having five bars. Qem. 

FiVE'BARRED, (-dOrd) a. Having dve bars. Young, 
FIV£'f1n-g$r,* a. A perennial plant ; cinque-foil. Farm, 
Eacy. 

FiV£'-FlN-Ei:i?RED,'^ o. Having five fingers. Fasy. 
FivE'-FlN'*i£R-TlED,* a. United by the whole hand. 
Shak, 

Five^f6ld, a. Consisting oFfive in one , five-doulde ; be- 
ing in fives. 

Pive'l£af, n. Cinquefoil ; n grass. Drayton, 
FiVE'-JLfiAVED, (-ICvd) a. Having five leaves. 
FivE'-po1ht-ed,* o. Having five points. Pentumi. 

\ Five§, n. pi, A play with u ball, in which throe fives, or 
I fifteen, are counted to a game: — a disease of horses , vivos. 
Fix, V. a [i. FIXED , pp. vixiNo, FIXED.] To make fafd, 
! firm, or stable , to fasten ; tu attach ; to stick ; to limit ; 
I to settle , to establish , to direct without variation , to 
deprive of volatility , to transfix , to withhold from mo- 
tion ; to render liable. — To adjust , to put in order. U, S. 
Fix, V. n. To settle or remain permanently , to become 
firm ; to lose fluidity. 

Fix'^-BEE,* a. I'hat may be fixed or made stable. JXinsm. 
F;x-A'ti 9 N, n. Act of fixing ; state of being fixed ; stabB- 
Uy , firmness , want of volatility. 
fixed,* (flxt or flx'yd) p. a. Made Ihst : settled; 
firm , stable , not volatile. — Fixed ear, the olu term for 
earbonu aud. — Fixed stare, such stars as always retaki 
the same position with respect to each other.— Fixed oi- 
kaites, potassa and soda ; — distinguished from ammonia, 
the volatile alkalk 

FIx'ed-ly, ad. Certainly ; firmly , steadfastly. 
Fix^ED-n£ 8S, n. State of being fixed , stability ; firmness; 

solidity , coherence ; steadiness. 
tF|X-lD'|.Ty, n. Coherence of parts. Boyle. 

Fix'f-TY, n, [fixite, Fr.] Coherence of parts; fixedness, 
Mewton. 

FIxt. p from Fa. Sometimes used for fixed. See Fix. 
PIxT'VRE, (fixt'yvr) n. A piece of furniture fixed to a 
house, as distinguished from a movabU ; something fixed 
or immovable. 

Ffx'URE, (fix'ypr) n. Position ; firmness. S/lak 
FIz'gIg, n A kind of harpoon to strike fish. — Properly a 
firhgig. A kind of firework which boys make up in pa- 
per: — a gadding flirt. 

Hz'^Ye ( ”• ® hissing noise; to hiss. 

FlXb^bi-ly,* ad. Inn flabby manner. Dr. Alien, 
FLkB'Bi-sksa,* n. The state or quality of being flabby* 
SeoU. 

FLAB'Bf, a. [JIabbe, TeuU] Lank ; flaccid ; toft ; loose ; 

wanting subrtance or firmness. 
tFLA'BgL, m. [fiabellum, L.] A fhn. HuloeL 
FEAB-gE-EA^TiprE* n. The act of fanning, or cooling Iqr 
use of the fan. Dungluon. 

Fea-bSl^eI-forh,* a. (Bot.) Shaped like a (kn. Sueh- 
land. 

FeXb'ILE, a. [jCoAtlur, L.] Subject to be blown, [r.] 
FeAe'cid, (flak'sjd) a. Mlaceidas. L.] Weak ; Umber ; 
flagging ; not full ; not disteiidea ; not tense ; not stUT; 
lax. ■>. 

Fh^^Wi-^Yf n. Laxity ; limbemess ; want of tension. 
Pi*XE'9}n-it£s8,* a. The Slate of being flaccid. SeoU, 
FeXck'^t,* n, A bottle in the form or a barrel. SeotL 
FeXg, V, n, ifiaggheren, old Tent*] [», rnAaoso ; pp, rnso- 
oino, rLAOOEo. j To bang loose, without stUrhess ; to 
grow spiritless or dejected ; to grow feeble ; to lose vigor. 
FeXo, 0 . a. To let fall, <R suffer to droop.— [From jls/, a 
BMcies of stons.*] To lay with broad stones. 

FeXg, II. a water gant with a bladed leaf:— a cloth or ool* 
ors borne on a stafir as a military or naval ensign t —a broad| 
flat Stone ; — a tnrf pared ofl* for burning < 
PeXg'~BrOOm, a. A broom for sweeping pavements. 
FL 4 -ft&i,'L^,* n, (BoL) A twig or young shoot. Broads. 
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rLX^'VL-LXlfT/ Ik IJtageUo, U] pi FLAaSLLAITTS. One 
’ • M6t of CoHititiit tluU aroM In Italy in 1300, and 

tfaat malntainad tbe naceMlty of flageilatloQ. Mramiet 

0. a, [i. rLAOILLATKO ) vp« rkAOBtXATIKO^ 

rkAosu.ATaD«| To whip or aoour|e. Ooelurnm. 
FhX<p-^ir-LVTiQKt n. A whipping ; a scourging. 
F^-^i.^L)ordRJi,* a. (BoU) Kesembling a whip-fchong. 

FL 4 - 0 Mz'ZV 9 fi* n> [h.) pL FL4i-fiMz'Z4t (Bat) A trail- 
ing shoot of a vine ; a^young shoot. BnuuU* 
Fi.X<^^£ 0 -l£t, (fiajVl^t) n. [fiageolet Fr.J A small, wood- 
en, musical wind-instrument, resembiing a flute. — - Often 
written fiagtlcu 

FLXe'-F^AiH-Bit,* n. A fhathor of a bird’s wing next to 
the body. J9ootA. 

FL.Xa'Ai|-Nfis8, n. A flaggy state ; laxity } want of tension. 
Fl>Xo'j&V, a. Helating to or fhll of flags : •>- weak ; lax \ 
limber t not tense : insipid : flabby. 

Fl^-^F'tiovm, «. L*] Wicked j 

viUanous; atrocious; heinous; highly criminal. 
FLA-<jii''Tiovs-LV»* (fls-jlsh'\i8-l9) od. In a flagitious man- 
ner. Bn, HalL 

Ft,A-<^I''Tiov8-N&88, rfl^-jlsh'vis-nSs) «. Wickedness. 
FLXo'-OP-P|-Ci?R, n. The commander of a squadron. 
FlXo'qn, ». [fiacoiiy Fr.] A drinking vessel of two quarts. 
FliX'GR^NCE, n. Flagraiicy. Bp, Hall. 

FLA'aR^N-cv, n. Hummg; heat, Are; — notoriousness, 
glaring impudence. 

Fla^or^nt, a, [Jlagrajis. h.] Ardent ; burning; eager, 
glaring , notorious , flaming into notice. 

Fz^-aJiXy'T 4 s [L] While the war is raging; 

during hostilities. MacdonneL 

Fz^-orAn^t^ TOf* [L.] During the commission 

of llie crime. 

Fla'orant-lv, od. In a flagrant manner. 
FLA'dRANT-Nfias,* n. The suie of being flagrant. Seott 
tFL.A'oRATE, V. a. To burn , to injure by fire. GreonhdL 
fFLA*ORA'Tl^?N, n. A conflagration. Lovelace, 
Fi.Aa'>HHlP, n, I'he ship bearing the commander of a fleet. 
FlAo'stXff, n. The staff on which the flag ts fixed. 
FliAG'sTdME,* n. A flat, smooth stone for pavmg, Ac. 
BoaioUL 

FlAg'-Worm, (-wilrm) n. A grub bred in watery places. 
FlXil, (flal) n. An implement for threshing gram by 
hand. 

FlAib,* V. %. See Flam. Ash, 

FlAire,* b. a ftsh of the ray kind. Hdl. 

Flake, n. Any thing that appears loosely held together, 
like a flock of wool; a scale; a stratum, layer; film, 
lamina ; a hurdle or pale for fencing. 

FlAke, V. a. [l flared ; pp. flaking, flaked.] To form 
in flakes, layers, or loose bodies. 

FlAke, v. a. To break into laminee or loose bodies. 
PLAKE'-WHiTE,* n. The purest white-lead. Brande, 
FlA'K{-n£ 8 i^* n. The state of being flaky. Aah, 

FlA'ky, o. Consisting of flakes or layers ; laminated. 
Flam, n, [./Ina, Icel.] A freak , a whim ; a fancy , a ficdse- 
hood ; a lie ; an illusory pretext. 

FlXm, V. a. To deceive with a lie ; to delude. SoiUh, 
FzAatBSA IT, (flam'bo) n, [ Fr.] pi. Fr. flambba ux ,♦ Eng. 
FLAMBEAUS, (flXm'bdz) A torch ; a flame ; a lighted 
torch. 

FlAme, n. [Jlamma^ L.] A blaze ; inflammable gas in a state 
of combustion, as it ascends in a stream from n burning 
body ; Are ; ardor of temper or imagination ; love. 
Flame, e. n, [l flamed; pp. flaming, flamed.] To 
shine, as Are , to blaze , to burn with emission of light; 
to break out in violence of passion. 

[FlAme, v. o. To inflame. Spenser. 

FlAmb'-C6l- 9R, a. The color of flame. B. Jonson. 
FlAmb^-g6l-<;>R£ 0, (-kJlI-vrd) o. Of the color of flame. 
FlAme^-e£ed, (-Id) a. Having eyes like flame. Quarles. 
FlAme'l£S8, a. Without flame : without incense. 
FLA'M^Hfn. [L.] pL L. FLXM’f-yksf} Eng. pla'm^N?. 

One of an order of priests in ancient Rome , a priest. 
FLA-MlN^iip-oO^* a. Baina aajtamntcal. More. 

Flamming, h. The act of bursting out in flames. 
FlXm'ibo,* p. 0. Emitting a flame ; blazing ; flagrant. 
FlXm')NG-ly, od. Radiantly; most brightly. Cotgrave. 
Fhh'MWadt n. f pi FL^-KlN^odEg. A bird of a flame- 
color ; a genus of birds, 

Fl^-hIk'I-C^L, o. [jlosME, L.] Belonging to a flamen. 
JlfilteH. 

PlAm-W^i-BTl'i-TT, B. Inflammability. Browns. 
FlXm'M^bls/ a. That may be inflamed ; inflammable. 
Smart 

fFL^M*xX1hpTr, B, The act of sotting on fire. Browns, 
FLXM'ME-ofla, 0. Oonsistlng of flame, or like flame. 
PL^M-Mlp'BR«oOa, 0. Producing flame, [r .1 
Flam-mIv'q-MOOs, 0. Vomiting out flame. £B.] 

Fla'KT, fl* Burning ; blazing ; like flame. 

FlXnou,* b. a part In any piece of mechanism which ie 
•crewed to somethlnf om ; a lim, projecting piece, or 
table ; a flange* FVsBehr. 


tFLlir#, I flrom FUng» Flung. See Flibg. 

FLXif^B,**. A ledge or rim raised on a rail, or on the tire 
of a wheel, for the purpose of confining the wheel with- 
in certain itmiti, or for preventing U ftom running off 
the rail. Brands, 

FlXnk, (flAngk) B. [/sBe, Fr.] The part of the side of a 
quadruped near the hinder thigh ; in man, the lateral 
part of the lower belly; fbe side of a buUding; the side 
of an army or fleet ; that part of the bastion which reaches 
from the curtain to the laoe ; the part of any body that 
adjoins the front ; the straight port of the tooth of a 
wheel, that receives the Impulse. 

FlXnk, e, a. fL fi^anked : pp, flanking, flankvd.] To 
attack the side of a battalion or fleet ; to be posted so as 
to overlook or command any pass on the side j to secure 
on the side. 

FlXnk, v. b. To border ; to touch. BvUer. 

FLXNK'gR, B. He or that which flanks ; a fortification 
jutting out so as to command the side of an assailing 
body. [ways. 

FlXnk'^r, V. a. To defend by flankers ; to attack side- 
FlXnks,* n. pi. A wrench or any other injury in the back 
of a horse. OaM. 

PlXn^n^l, n. [gwlanaif Welsh.] A soft, nappy, wotrilen 
cloth. 

PlAnt, V. n. See Flaunt, 

Flap, n- Ifiabbe^ Teut.] Any thing that bangs broad and 
loose ; the motion of a flap, or the noise it makes ; a fold 
or le^ attached to a window-shutter: — a disease in 
horses. 

FlXp, V. a. [i. FLAPPED ; pp. flapping, flapped.] To beat 
with a flap, 08 flies are beaten ; to move with a flap of 
noise. 

Flap, ». B. To ply the wings with noise ; to fall witli flaps 
or broad parts depending. 

FlXp'drAo-pn, n. A play In which sweetmeats in flame 
are snatched out of burning brandy. 

FlXp'drAg-PN, V. a. To swallow ; to devour. Shak. 
FlXp'-£abed, (flip'fird) a. Having loose and broad ears. 
FlXp^jXck, b. a sort of broad, flat pancake, or an apple 
puff. Shak. 

FLAp'-MdDPHBi>, (flkp'mbdthd) a. Having loose lips. Shak, 
FlAf^PI^r, b. He or that which flaps ; a fan or flap. 
FlAre, V. a. [fiederent D.J [i. flaked; pp. flabino, 
FLARED.] To give a glanng, unsteady light ; to glitter ; to 
be in too much light ; to flutter with a splendid show. 
FlAre,* n. An unatesHi broad, oifensive light or blaze. 
Smart ^ 

Pl Are,* e. n. To hang over, as a ship ;— to open, widen- 
ing outward. Crabb. 

FlAr'}NO,*p. a. Emitting an unsteady, broad light; dar- 
ing ; glittering ; tawdry > gaudy , widening outward in 
opening. 

FlAsu, b. [</>Xiif.] A sudden, quick, transitory blaze ; sud- 
den bun»t of wit or merriment ; a short, transient state ; 
that which has the effect of a flash ; any little pool ; a 
sluice or lock on a navigable river to raise the water : — 
cant langua^, such as is used by thieves, gypsies,^. 
FlAsu, e.n. p. flashed ; pp. flashing, flashed.] To ex- 
hibit a quicK and transient flame ; to burst out Into a 
flame ; to emit a sudden light , to exhibit ready wit. 
Flash, v. a. To strike or throw up, as water ; to throw of 
reflect, as light on the eyes or mind. 

FlAsu,* o. vile ; low , vulgar. — Flash language^ language 
spoken by felons, thieves, knaves, and vagabonds. Glross, 
PlAsh'^r, n. He or that which AtOsbes ; a shallow wiu 
FlAsu'-HoOse,* n. A house IVequented by thieves and 
knaves, and in which stolen goods are received. P. Cj^c. 
FlAsh'I-lv, ad. In a flashy manner , with empty show. 
pLXsu'i-Nftss,* B. The state of being flashy. Scott 
FlXsh'ING,* n. The act of blazing , a sudden burst — 
(Arch.) A piece of lead or other metal lei into the Joints 
of a wall, so as to lap over gutters, Sec. Brands. 

FlX 8 H'Y» Dazzling for a moment ; gay ; showy j empty • 

not solid ; insipid: vapid; dashing. 

Fl Ask, b. [fiaoqusy JFV.] A bottle ; a vessel ; a powder-horn. 
FLJfciK'g:T,B. A vessel in which viands are served ; a long, 
shallow ^ket. ^ „ 

PlXt. a* f plat. Pr.] Level ; horizontal ; smooth ; lallen ; 
not erect ; even with the ground , lying prMlmte; plain ; 
downright , peremptory ; depressed , insipid ; vapid ; spir- 
' Itless; dull ; tasteless. — (Jtfus.) Not aciim ; not sharp.— 
It is used in composition ; as. “ Jlot-rooJed.” 

FlXt, b. a level ; an extended plain ; even ground ; a 
smooth, low ground, exposed to inundations ; a shallow , 
that part of any thing which la flat ; a surftice without 
DTomlnencea. — In cant language, a foolish fellow, a sitn- 
. meton. Potfar.— (Jlfiw.) A tone depressed half a note be- 
low a natural one ; a character indicating depresKion. 
FlXt, V. a. To level ; to flatten. Bacon, [a,] 

Flat, V. B. To grow flat ; to flatten. Tbmpls. 
PlXt'-b 6 t-tqmbd, (flit'bSt-tpmd) a. Having a flat bottom. 
PlXt’oXp,* b. a London sho^eeper. Moroton. 
FlXt'pIsh,* b. a fish that swims on its side. Brands. 
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PlIv'-jiKad,* tr FLXT'-lilAi>-fl>,* «. HaTlaf a flat 
lieMi* Clurkt, 

FLi'TfLK,* A laeonfUiit ; cbanfinf witli tiM wind. Swet 

FUL^TIVE. «. [JUttiu^ L.J Producing wind; flatulent. 
Brewer, [r.] 

FiaXl^iadNUy ad. Ilatwiae ; not edgewiee. Ske*. 

FlXt'lv, ad. In a flat manner ; dully ; peremptorily. 

Fi«1t'N 988, n. The atata or quality of being flat } erenneu ; 
insipidity ; vapidnees ; dutnesa. 

FiaXT^-NossD, (-nted) a. Having a flat noee. Burton. 

Fi.1t'-r6of£]>.* rflat^r5ft) a. Having a flat roof. Sabnon. 

Ft«XT^T£N, (fldt'tn) V. a. [u rLATTSifan ; pp, rLikTraaino, 
rtjkTTaivaD.j To make even or level ; to beat down , to 
lay flat ; to make vimid } to depress. ->(JVatte.) To JUvUen 
a eady to extend it lore and aft. — (Mus.) To make the 
tone less sharp. 

FlAt^ten, (flit'tn) V. n. To grow oven, level, flat, or dull. 

FlAt^t^r, a. He or tiiat which makes flat. 

FLlT^TgR, e. a. f jiattsr, Fr.] [i. rLATTsaso ; pp. vlatteb- 
lao, rLATTanao.] To soothe with praises ; to gratify with 
servile obsequiousness , to 'compliment ; to praise falsely ; 
to iflease ; to soothe ; to raise ^se hopes. 

FlAt^t^r-er, a. One who flatters ; a fawner. 

FIaXt^ter-Irg,* p. a. Bestowing flattery ; exciting hope. 

FlAt^ter-1ng- 1.Y) od. In a flattering manner. Bale. 

Fi.Xt'ter-Yt a* Fiiise, venal, or insincere praise , obsequi- 
ousness; adulation. 

FlXt'tjng,* a. A mode of paintins in which oil of tur- 
pentine is commonly used, chiefly for in-door work. 
.FVascis. 

FIiXt^T(sh, s. Somewiiat flat ; approaching to flatness. 

Fi.XT'y-LftNCE,* n. Wmdiness , flatulency. Oood. 

FLXT^y-LfiN-€Yt a. State of being flatulent ; windiness. 

FlXt'v-lEnt, a. IJlattUerUusy L.f Aflected With wind in 
the stomach ; turgid with air ; windy ; empty, vain ; puffy. 

fFliXT-V'^s'l-Ty, a. Windiness. Bacon. 

fFLXT'v-oOs. a. Windy; full of wind. Bacon. 

Fla' TQSy a. [iul Wind gathered in the body ; flatulency , 
B breath ; a puffl Clarke. 

FlXt^wIeb, a. With the flat side down ; not edgewise. 

HFlXunt, (flam) [flint. IV. J. F. Jd. Sm. fVb. f fl^wnt, P. 
E. f fllwnt or dlniL AlJ v. a. [i. fladktkd ; pp. flauwt- 
lao, rLAUHTBP.] To make an oatentatlous show in ap- 
parel ; to flutter ; to show Impudence. 

IFlXurt, (fl&nt) a. Any thing aiiy and showy ; display ; a 
brag. 

S PlXunt'ER,* a. One who flauaflk Warhurton. 
FlXurt'irq,* P> a. Making a Mrow of finery; fluttering. 
'j;.Xd't;st,* a. {JlaulOy ItJ A player on the flute ; a flutist. 
Satart. 

FLl'VQEy a. [ jloir, Fr.] Power of pleasing the taste ; rel- 
ish ; savor , taste. 

FlX'vqrei^ (fla'VQrd) a. Having a fine ta<ne. Z>yer. 
Fl.X^vpR-l.£ss,* a. Destitute of flavor. ScoU. 
Fla'vqr-oDs, o. Having flavor , delightful to the palate. 

i FLJL'vova. a. [jUnur, ill Yellow. SmxtJL 
'lXw, a. [pAace.] A crack ; a breach , a blemish ; a spot , 
a sp^ ; a fault , a defect ; a tumult. — (JVaut.) A sudden 
breeze or gust of wind. 

FlXw, V. a, [i, rAAwao ; pp. rLAWiira, flawed.] To 
break , to crack j to violate. 

FLAW^jLtES& 0 . Witboot cracks; without flaws. 

FlX wjf, n. yUin, FrJ A custard ; a pudding or pie. Tueser. 
tFLlw^TERtp. a. To scrape or pair a skin. Binsworth. 
FLkw'Xy a. Full of flaws or cracks ; defective. 

FlXx, a. A genus of plants, of which the finest thread is 
made ; the fibres of Aax prepared for spinning. 
FL,XE'-CdM^ (flAka'kdm) a. An instrument with which 
the fibres of flax are clransed firom the brUUe parts. 
FlXx^-DrAse-E^ e. One who prepares fiax for the spin- 
ner. 

FlXx'ei^ (ii&k'sn) 0 . Blade of flax ; fkir and long like flax. 
FhkX'w&ED, a. A plant. [S4ak. 

FLXx'-WkRca,* a. A female who spins flax ; a prostitute. 


Flay^ER, (flayer) a. One who flays. Sherwood. 

Fi.£a, ffU) a. A snuil, bioodsuckiag insect, remarkable for 
iu ai^lity in leaping. 

FlEa, (fla) 0 . s. To clean from fleas. 

Fl£ A^BiME, a. A genus of plants of several species ; horse- 
weed ; butterwcM ; spikenard ; daisy. 

a. An insect destructive to cucumbers. 

Famu Fnfjft 

FL&A'-BiTEy a. The sting or bite of a flee. 

FLfiA'-4llT-iiiG , a, A flea>bite ; a small hurt 
FlEa'-bIx-teh, (Orbit^n) a. Stung by fleas ; mean* 
FlEak, n. JUweuM, L.] A small lock, thread, or twist 
More. A i^ate, luiidle, of any thing made of parts laid 
transverse. 

WlJtAM.'iMQt*n, A fanie41kecovertnE of reeds, ovnr which 
the ma i n covering is laid, in thatf.htng houses. LoudoM. 
FtfAM, It An instrument need to Meed cattle ; a lance. 


FtSA'wORT, (flJ'wilit) a. A genus of ^iltats. , 

FLMfMMy* (fl^h) a. [Fr.l (Phrt) A simple redah, nsnalty 
construetea at the foot of a glads. iBrsadt 
FtEox, e. 0 . [AmB, Germ.] To spot ; to streak ; to dapple 
Shak. [r,]— F feolMd eottfs, spotted or red and white catUt 
LoEdon, 

tFtSt&'Elt* V* «• To spot ; to mark ; to fleck. 
FLko'TlQir, a. [JlsctiOjLi.] Act or power of bending. Smith, 
FLfiQ'TQR, a. (JtnoL) A muscle, called alsojissor. 

Fl£d, Ldep. from Flee. See Fl.bz. 
tFtkDGB, s. yiedoron, D.] Full<featbered ; able to fly ; 
fledged. Mdton. 

FtfiDGE, V. a. [i. VLBDOBD ; pp. ruBDOtita, rtanoan.] To 
Birnish with wings ; to supply with feathers. 

Pledged, V (flSJd)y. a. Fumiahed with feathers. 
Fl.fil>^'E|NG,* a. A young bird newly fledged. JfoiUM, Rev. 
FlEE, V. a. [t. FLBD ; pp. rLSEtao, fled.] To run ; to hast- 
en away ; to run from danger ; to have recourse to shelter. 
FlEE,* 0 . a. To shun ; to run uom ; to escape. Aeh, 
FlEEoe, a. The wool shorn from one sheep. 

FlEECS, 0. S. [t. riEBCBO ; pp. FLEBCiaO, FX.BS0B0.1 To 
clip the fleece of; to strip ; to plunder, as a sheep is robbed 
of his wool ; to spread over os with wi>ol. 

FlEEced, (flest) 0. Having a fleece ; plundered. S^eneer. 
FLEScE^LEdS,* a. Having no fleece. Dr, .Allen. 
FlEE'CER, n* One who fleeces or plunders. 
FlEEce'woop,* (-will) a. Wool that is shorn flrom tho 
sheep. Booth. 

PeEE'cy, a. Woolly ; covered with wool ; pale. 

FlEEr, 0 . a. Icelandic.] [u plebreo ; m>. plebe- 

iNo, FLEERED.] To mock ; to gibe ; to Jest with insult ; 
to leer , to grin. 

Fl.ee R, 0 . a. To mock ; to flout. Beamn. ^ FL 
FlEEr, a. Mockery ; a deceitful grin of civility. 

FlE'ER,* »• One who flees. Berners. 

FlEEr'eR} ^ One who fleers , a mother. 

Fleet, Fleot, Plot, are all derived from the Saxon 
fieoty which signifies a bav or gulf. Gibson. 

Fleet, a. A company of snips of war , a company of mer- 
chant ships or vessels ; a detachment from a navy ; a navy. 

i Fleet, a. A creek ; an inlet of water. Mortimer. 

'lEEt, a. Swift of pace ; quick ; nimble , active, {flight, 
thin ; skimming the surface. Mortmer.] 

FlEET, 0. a. [l FLEETED , pp. FLEETI wo, FLEETED.] To fly 

swiftly ; to vanish ; to be in a transient state , to flit. 
Fleet, 0 . 0 . To skim, as water or milk; to pass away 

Pl^Et^-POOT, (flSt'fat) o. Swift of foot. Shah, 
PlEEt'-foot-ed,* (-fut'^d) o. Swift of foot ; running 
fast. Savag^e. 

FlEEt'ino,* p. o. Passing away rapidly; flying swiftly; 

temporary ; transient ; transitory. 

FL££T^lNG~Df8U, n. A shimming bowl. [Local.] 
FlEEt'ly, ad. Swiftly ; nimbly ; with fleetness. 
FlEEt'ness, 7l Swiftness ; niuibleness ; celerity. 
FleEt'-wInqed,* (-wlngd) a. Swift on the wing. Drayton. 
FlEgm, a. See Phlegm. 

FlEm,* a. A fleam. Akcrman. Boe Fleam. 

FlEm'ino, a. A native or inhabitant of Flanders. 
FlEm'ISH, a. Holatiug to Flanders or tbe Flemings. 
FlEsh, a. The muscular part, or the softer solids, of an au> 
imaJ body, os distinguished from bones and fluitis ; animal 
food, distinguished uom vegetables : animal food, as dis- 
tinguished from fish : — in ^it, the part fit to be eaten : — 
the human race ; animal nature , carnality ; a carnal state ; 
animal nature, as opposed to spirit. 

FlEsii, 0. 0 . [l fleshed ; vp. flbshiwo, fleshed.] To 
initiate or to give a taste or, to glut ; to satiate. Shoh. 
FlEsh'-Br 6 tu, n. Broth made by decocting flesh. 
FlEsii'-BrOsh, n. A brush to rub the flesh with. Cheyne, 
Fl£8H^-C6l-9k, (flSsh'hai-ur) n. The color of flesh. 
Fl£8H^-k:6l>PS£D,* (flfish'kiil-yrd) o. Having the color of 
flesh. PonnanL 

Pl£8H'-D1-ET, h. Pood consisting of flesh. Coventry, 
Pl£shed, (flfisbt) a. Fat ; having abundance of flesh. 
Fl£sh'-Fly, a. a fly that feeds upon flesh. Ray, 
tFLfisH'pOL, 0 . Plump; fat. Hdoet. 

Fl£8U^-Hoox, (-hOk; a. A hook to draw flesh ftom a poC 
Pl£8H'|-n£ 8S, a. Plumpness: fulness ; fhtness. MiUon. 
FLtBH'hi^BBj a. Destitute of flesh ; lean. 

PlEsh'li-ness, a. The state of being fleshly. Bseham, 
tPLEsH^LiifO, a. One devoted to the flesh or to tbe world. 
FlEsh^LYi o. Relating to or consisting of flesh ; corporeal ; 
carnal ; animal ; not vegetable ; human ; not celestial ; 
not spliitua] ; ftiU of flesh. 

FLtBU'LTf-MlHS^-ifDy* o. Addicted to sensual pleasures. 

Burton, yp 

FlEsh'-MEat, a. Animal food ; the flesh of animals far 
food. 

PlEih'xeht, a. SagerneM laiaed by a fneeeasfUl initia- 
tion. Skah. 

FLlBH'icftir-AMgE, (flfish'mfinf-i^r) a. One who deals In 
flesh:a^mp.a^ 

FLSaM'p6T, a. A vessel In which fleah Is eooked. 
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ffLisaHtvISB, «. A tremor of tiw My, B, JMm, 
rLteH^lTi o. Full of flesh ; fht : pulpous : plump, 
f p, from FlseL Fleeted. Me Flbit. JWorthiur, 
fFLfiToay V, 0 . lJUch 0 f Pr.] To feather, os an arrow ITor- 
inwtoUf 

fFLfiTOR'lt^ n, [jlfeWer, Pr.] A manufacturer of bowe and 
arrowe. 

FXifiTZ,* 0 . (Afin. Sc Choi) Applied to secondary strata, or 
formations of rocks which aroear in beds, more nearly 
horizontal than transition rocks. Brands, 

Fl.EUJUDE-LiSf (flUr'd^iaO n. FPr.] In blaionty, a flower 
which resembles an iris ; in old English called JUnDsr-ds- 
lues. Bee FLowxa-DB-Luoa. 

Ple^, (fla^ i, from Fly, See Plt. 

Fi.eVP’, (fld) n. The chaps of a hound. Hanmar, 

Flexed, (flad) a, Chaj^d j mouthed. Stuik, 
FLfix-Alf'j-MODa, a, lJUxanmud, L.] Of pliant mind. 
HowsU, 

Fi.fix-j-BlL'f-TY, n. The quality of being flexible j pliancy ; 

easiness to be persuaded ; compliance. 

FlEx^I-ble, a. f jlaciidw, L.] That maybe bent; pliant; 
not stiff; not rigid; not inexorable ; complying ; supple; 
ductile. 

FLfix'j-BI.B-Nfi8S, n. The quality of being flexible; flexi- 
bility ; easiness to be bent ; pliancy ; ductility. 
Fz.Ex')-bly,* od. In a flexible manner. Dr. Jlllen, 
FLfix'lliB, 0 . r^exiZui. L.] Pliant; easily bent; flexible. 
FlEx'iqn, fflek'shyn) n. The act of bending ; a fold ; a 
double ; a bending ; a turn. 

FlSx'qr^ n. [L.] (AjuU.) The muscle that bonds the part 
to which it bdongs ; fleeter. 

FLfix'v-5sE,* a. (^BoL) Wavy ; having flexures. P. Cye, 
Fiifix'v-oOa, (fldk'shy-lls) a. [fiezuosuSf L.J Winding , tor- 
tuous ; bending : flexuose. 

Fi.&x'VEZ, (fldks'y^r) n, [jlczara, L.] Act of bending ; part 
bent; Joint. 

FLlB'\;a-Tr&R*f*n, [Fr.] An American pirate. JodrelL 
FlIck, n. See Flitch. 

FlIck^^B,, V, n. [fiiffhsren. D.] [t. rLicRcazD ; »p. flics:- 
zaiiro, ri.toxBaxo.T To nutter ; to move, as the wings, 
without ^ing ; to fluctuate, as flame. 

Fl1ck^]?b>1N€1,* n, A fluttering, unsteady motion. Byron, 
FLlCK^iBrtRQ,* p, 4U Having a fluttering, unsteady mo- 
tion. 

FLYcK' 911 -MbfrSB, n. A bat B, Jonson. 

n. One who flies ; a runaway ; the fly of a ma- 
chine. See Ft,r,—pL Stairs that do not wind ; a straight 
row of steps or stairs. 

FlIort. (flit; n. The act of flying ; a fleeing from danger ; 
volitation ; removal by means of wings , a flock of birds ; 
the birds produced in the same season ; a volley , a show- 
er ; the space passed by flying ; a space in ascending by 
stairs ; a series of steps or stairs : — heat of imagination , 
sally of the soul ; excursion on the wing : — glume, as of 
oats. Loudon. 

FtleHT^ED, (fllt'^) a. Taking flight ; flying. 
FLlGHT'i-Nfiss, (Al't^nSs) n. The state of being flighty; 

levity ; lightness ; giddines^ volatility. 

FLiGHT^-BudT, (flit'shSt) n. The distance which an arrow 
may fly. Lsland. 

FL-iGHT'v, (fli'te) «• [fFIeeling; swift. SftoJIt.] Wild; of 
disordered mind or imagination ; extravagant in fancy ; 
volatile ; giddy. 

Fi.lH'FiiAM, n. [jflm, Icel.] A freak ; a whim ; a tnck ; a 
cheat. Beaum. Sr FL 

FlIm'^I-nBss, n. State of being flimsy. Shenstone, 

o. Weak ; feeble ; mean , light , superficial ; shal- 
low ; without force. 

FlInch, r. n. [u ruNCHao : pp. ruifCHiWG, fliwchzd.] 

To shrink through want of power or resolution to en- 
counter ; to shnnk ; to yield ; to fail. 

FlInch'^e, n. One who flinches. 

PlInch'ino,* tt. The act of yielding or shrinking. Tasker, 
FlIn^B]^r-m60se, a. A bat; flickermouse ; flittermouse. 
FLlN'j>:gB9, ikpl. Shreds ; splinters ; broken pieces. Brock- 
et, 

FUira, V. a. [Jteajgo, Su.] [t. rvvua ; pp. FLirfOiiva, flung.] 

To cast from the han^ to throw ; to dart ; to scatter ; to 
drive bv violence. — ToJUng aaoayf to eject; to dismiss. 

— To Jiing do^ to demolfeh ; to ruin. — ToJUng qff, to 
baflle in the chase. 

FlIbg, ». ft. To flounc^ to wince ; to fly into violent and 
irregular motions. — ToJUng out, to grow unruly. Shak, 
FlTng, n. A throw ; a cast ; a gibe ; a sneer. 

FUng'^r, n. One who flings. 

Flirt, n, A bard, sllicious stone : a sub-species of quartz, 
which strikes Are with steel, and is an ingredient in glass ; 
a stone for striking Are ; any thing proverbially hard. 
FLlR^TERfl, n.p<. BameasjCmdsrs. Todd, [Vulgar.] 
FLlNT'-l^kRT, «. Flint-hearted. Shak, [R.] 
FLlirT^.llBX.RT- 91 ^ a. Having a hard heart ; cruel. Shak, 
FLINT' n. The quality of being fliqty. Bsaunu Sr FL 
FLlNT'-BTfrUB,*^ n, A silicious stone ; flint Hailey. 

Flint' Y i «• Made of flint ; like flint; hard ; cruet 


Flip. a. A Hquornude of beer, apMt, alifl sugar. 
FLlP'Dfra,* n. An iron used, when heated, to wann flip 
Snort, 

FlIp'flXp,* n. The rqwatod nolle or itroke of something 
flat and loose. Jokntan* 

FlIp'flXp,* ad. With the repeated stroke and noise of 
something broad and loose. Johmson, 

FlIp'p^r-o Yy a* Quality of being flippant ; pertaess ; brisk 
fcdly. 

FlIp^fart, a, Nimble of speech ; pert ; talkative ; waggish. 
PlIp'pant-lv, od. In a flippant manner. 
FLlp'PART-Rfiss,* a. The quality of being flippant Ask, 
PlYrt, V. a, [l PLiHTXD ; pp, ruariNO, FLiaTxo.] To throw 
with a quicK motion ; to Dhirt ; to move with quickness. 
FlYrt, V. n. To run about perp^ually ; to be unsteady and 
fluttering; to act with a kina of coquetry. 

FlYrt, r. a quick motion. Addison, A sudden trick ; a 
Jeer. B. Jonson, A pert girl ; a coquette. 
tPLiRT.a. Pert; wanton. Shak, 

PLyR-TA'TiQN, n. Act of fluting ; coquetry ; an effort to 
attract notice. 

Flirt'CjiIll,* n, A flirting woman ; a harlot. Shak, 
PlYrt'j-gIo,* II. A wanton, or wild, flirting girl. Chvss, 
FlYrt'jng,* ». a, Acthig the part of, or resembling, a flirt. 
PlIt, V. n, [L flittxd; pp, flitting, flitted.] To fly 
away ; to move ; to flutter : to rove on the wing. 

IFlIt, V. a. To dispossess. Chaucer, 
tPLlT, a. Swift. Spenser, 

Fl1tcP[, n. The side of a hog salted and cured. 

FlIte, V, n. To Bculd j to brawl. BrockeU. [Local, Eng.] 
tFLiT'TER, V. n. To nutter. Chaucer, 

FlYt't^R, n. A rag , a tatter ; fritter. Aubrey, 
PlJt'T¥B-m50se, n. The bat; flickermouse; flinder- 
mouse. Middleton, 

tFLlT'Ti-Nfiss, n. Unsteadiness ; lightness. Bp. Hopkins, 
FLlT'TfRO, R. A quick motion. — [f A wandering; an er- 
ror; removal. Qrose.) 

|Fl1t'ty, a* Unstable. More. 

i PLix, R. Down ; Air ; soft hair ; a flux. Dryden. 
''Llx'wflED, n, A species of water-cress. 
tFL6, n. An arrow. Chaucer, 

FLdAT, (flSt) e. R. [i. FLOATZD ; pp, floating, FLOATXn.J 
To swim on the sur&ce of the water : to move as on a 
fluid. 

Pl5at, (flSt) V. a. To cover with water. Dryden, 

FLdAT, n. The act of flowing ; something that floats, as a 
raft of timber ; the cork or quill of an angler’s Ime ; a 
wave. 

Ploat'A^E,* r. See Flotage. 

FLOAT'-BdARD,’*' n. A board fixed to the rim or circum- 
ference of a water-wheel, which receives the impulse of 
the stream, and puts the wheel in motion. Francis. 
Fl5at']^r, r. One who floata'or sails. 

Fl5at'|rg, r. Act of being conveyed by the stream. 
Float'Ing,* p, a. Swimming on the surface of the 
water. 

Fl6at'IRO-Br1doe,* n. A bridge formed of beams of 
timber and planks lying on tbe surface of a river or piece 
of water ; a bridge formed of a series of boats ; a kind 
of ferry-boat. Francis, 

Fl5at'-Store,* r. A light, porous variety of flint. 

Brands. 

Ploat'y, a. Buoyant and swimming on the surface. 
Pl6c-^|L-la'ti9N,* r. (Med.) Act of picking the bed- 
clothes:— an alarming symptom m acute diseases, 
Brande. 

Pl6c-c6se',* a. Woolly ; of woolly appearance. P. Oijc, 
FLde'eV-LfiRT,* a. Having many tufts, locks, or flocks. 
Booth. 

FlOc'OI^S,* n.f pi FL6c'fI. {Anal, & Bet.) A tuft of 
flaccid hairs ; a woolly filament Brande. 

Fl6ck, n. A company, usually of birds, sheep, or beasts j 
a company of sheep, distinguished from herds ; a lock of 
WOOL 

Fl6CK, V. n. [i. FLOCKED j'pp. FLOCKING, FLOCKED.] To 

come together in flocks; to gather in crowds or large 
numbers. 

rL6cK'-B£D,* ft. A bed filled with flocks or locks of 


wool. Pops. 

fFtftcK'LY, od. In a body ; in a heap. Iluloet. 

FLfrCK'Yy* Having flocks or locks. iCirby, 

FlCe,* r. \roass of floating ice, or a body of Icc driven 
upon the shore. Parry. 

Flcetz,* (fldts) a, (Min. Sc OeoL) See Flet*. 

Fl6g, V, a. L.] [l flogged ; pp. flogoiro, 

FLOGGED.] To fash ; to whip ; to beat Sio^ 
FLfro'GERy* u* One who flo^ Booth. 

FLfro'oiRe,* R. A whipping; a beating. Ed. Reo. 
tPL6NG, oldp. from Fling, Flung. See Fliko. 

FtfroD, (flila) n. A great flow of water; the sea, a river; 
a deluge ; an inundation ; flow ; flux ; the swelling of a 
river by rain ; the general deluge ; catamenia. 

FLfrOD,(fiiid) V.a, I 4. FLOODED ’, pp, FLOODING, FLOODED.] 

To deluge ; to cover with waters. Mortimer, 
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». One who Hoode or hrrlsate*. Xe*. 

ilm* 

Pi.6ox>'«Atb, (flBd'gSt) n* A gate to atop or let oot 
n^ter; a paaeage for water j avenue. 

Fi*^i>'|Ne,» n. An overflowing} an exceeaive diacbarge 
fttnn the uterua Smart 

Fx.doxr'MXiiK, (flBd'mark) n. Hlgb-water mark } the mark 
which the aea maker on the shore at flowing water, and 
the highest tide. 

Fi:.06k, n, Germ.] See Flo**, and Flow*. 

Pi.fidK'jNO,* n. An interruption or shifting of a load or 
vein of ore by a cross gram or fissure. Smart. 

PL6dK'v,* a. Furnished with flocks. Rowa, 

Floor, (fl6r) a. The bottom of a room, or that part on 
which we walk ; a pavement } flooring j a platform ; a 
story ; a level suite of rooms. 

Fi,5or, (flSr) V. a. [i. rLooscD; pp. rLOoaiaa, floohsd.] 
To cover with a floor ; to place on the floor , to ground. 

Fl5or'-Cl6th,* m. A cloth for the floor } a carpet. Qu, 
Rev, 

Floor'INO, (flflr'jng) n. Bottom; materials for floors. 

Fl6p, e. M. To flap. L'Rntrange, See Flap. 

n. [L.] llie goddima of flowers. — (Bot) The 
botany or various kinds of trees, plants, and flowers 
peculiar or belonging to a country. tveiL See Fauwa. 

Flo'raL, a. [flvraliSy L.] Relating to Flora, or to flowers. 
Prwr, 

Fl6r'a-m6ui^ r. a flower , the flower of love. Ash, 

Fl6r'?N, «. norm. F. Thynne, See Flohiv. 

Fl6r']?nce, a. [from the city Florence.] A kind of cloth ; 
a kind of wine , a gold coin of Edward III., m value six 
8hillin|;8 sterling. Bee Florir. 

||FL6R'¥N-TiNE, or FlGr'en-tIne, n. A native of Flor- 
ence : a sort of silk. 

ljFL6R'EN-TlNE,* a. Relating to Florence. Ch. Ob. 

FLC>-Rfia'c?NCE,* n. A flowering , the season when 
plants are in flower. Crabb. 

Flo'r?t, r. fjlettretie. Fr.l A little flower; an imperfect 
flower. — l/loret. Pr. J A foil. 

tFL6^RI-^9E, R. ipiirage, old Fr.] Bloom ; blossom. J. 
SeoU. 

Fl6r'|-c0lt-VRE,* (flSr'?-kult-yur) r. The culture or 
cultivation of flowers, or fltiweriiig plants. Brandc. 

Fl6r' 1D, a. \Jlortdits. L.] Covered with flowers, ftill of 
flowers ; flowery ; flushed with red ; embellished ; splen- 
did ; brilliant with decorations. 

PL<>-tttiy|-Tf , R. Freshness of color, floridness, 

Pl6r' 11>-LV, ad. In a florid manner. A. Wood. 

FlOr'id-nEss, r. Freshness of color, embellishmeot ; 
ambitious elegance. 

pL<>-RlF'ER-oOa, «. l/lorifitr, L,] Productive of flowers. 

Pl5e'|-FOBM,* a. Having the form of a flower. Ktrby. 

Fl6r'in, R. [Fr.] A coin first mode at Florence; now a 
com of dmerent values, or money of accounU A Dutch 
florin is of the value of about 40 cents. 

PLd'RjST. fflS'nst, S W. P. J. E. F. K. Sm. Wb. ; flSr'ist, 
Jo.] R. ifouTisUj Fr.] One who cultivates flowers. 

J Fl^Vr'v-lEnt, a. Flowery ; blosstiiuing. 

’l6s'c0le,* r. {Bot) A partial or smaller floret of an ag- 
gregate flower. P. Vyc. 

PLfts'ev-LOCs, a. Ifiosemlus^ L.] Composed of flowers or 
florets. 

Pl6s'-fEr'bI,* R- Ifios/erri^ L., Jlower af troR.] (Afm.) A 
coralloidal carbonate of lime. Brande. 

Pl5ss,* n. A fluid glass floating upon the iron produced 
by the vitrification of the oxides and earths in a puddling 
furnace. Ure. ( Cyc. 

FLds8.*R. {Bot) A downy substance in some plants. P. 
Fl6s8'-S1i.k,* n. The portion of ravelled silk broken otT 
in the filature of the cocoons, and used for coarser 
fabnes. Ure. 

FLd'T.^, R. [Bp.] A fleet ; properly the BpanUli fleet 
wbkh formerly sailed annually from Cadiz to Mexico. 
Pl5t'4i9E, r. IfiottagCf Fr.] That which floats on the 
water. 

Plq-tA*TIP1C,* r. The act of floating. JSe. Reo. 
f Flote, V. a. To skim . to flecL TVsver. 
tPLdTE,* R. A wave. Skak. 

Fl<?-tIl'l4., r. [Bp.] A Iilile fleet ; a fleet of small ves- 
sels : also a targe naval force. 

Fl5t'sam, or PLdAT'SAM, R. (Law) Gmids which float 
upon the sea when a f^ip is sank, in diatinctioo from 

t JeUamt — written aim Jlcimm, JtoUan^ and Jloatxam. 
Fl5t'TER, (fi('>t'tn)y. Skimmed. Sktuner. 

'l50rce, V, R. [jdaRMs, D.J [l ri.oirwc*o; pp, 
rLooRciRo, FLorRc*©,] To move with a throwing mo- 
tion of the body and limbs ; to move with hustle and 
tumnlt , to move with passionate agitation. 
fl,‘6ttvCEf e To deck with flounces. Addiaon. 
pLOflifOE, R. A frBI or raflie sewed to a gown, dc«., 
and banging loose and waving:— a dash in the water. 
FL»fllf'l>gR, R. \fyadsr, Ban ] A small flat flab. Oamdmt 

iliOON^DER, s. R. [i. rxjocnnanxo i pp, rutvavaatmOf 

rLovRoaaxo.] To proceed with diflleulty, aa an aolittal 


In the mite j to straggle with violent and hregular »<► 
tions. 

Fx.50zf'D]g»>MlE,* R» A dealer in flonndeta er fish. Mit 
ton, 

Ftbtn, R. The edible part of grain reduced to powder ; 
meal; the finer part of meal; any thing reaembUng 
flour. 

PLbOit,* e. 0 . [i. FLonaao ; pp, rLonaiwo, FLonaxo.] Td 
convert into flour : to sprinkle with flour. Smart 

PLdtfB'’-B6Xf* R. A box to hold and scatter flour. Bai- 


Pl^Or'^T, r. See Plow*r*t. 

Fl60r'|NG,* a. Converting into flour ; employed In mak- 
ing flour ; as, a **’fiou)ermg mill.” 

FloOrMsh, (flfir'ish) o. r. fyierw, L.] [t. rLonnisHKo , 
pp. FLouRitHiRo, FLOORTSHSD.] To thfive, Rs s healthy 
plant ; to prosper ; to ''be prosperous ; to use florid lan- 
guage ; to describe various circles or parts of circles ir- 
regularly and luxuriantly; to boast, to brag. — iAfus.) 
To play with bold, irregular notes, for the purpose of 
ornament or prelude. 

PloOb'ish, (flfir^ish) «. a. To adorn with flowers or 
beautiful figures ; to move in circles or vibrations ; to 
adorn ; to embellish. 

FloOr'Isii, (flfir'ish) n. Vigor ; state of prosperity ; an 
ostentatious embellishment . display , a circular move- 
ment: a triumphant sniiiidingof musical instruments. 
FloDr'I 8U-ER, (fliir'|8h-or) r. One who flourishes. 
FLO0R'|SH-lNa,<ip. a. Prosfiering ; prosperous ; vigorous. 
FloOb'ish-Ino-ly, ad. With nourishes; prosperously} 
wtentatiously. 

FloOt, t». a . fu FLOUTBD ; pp . floutiko, floutxd.] To 
jeer; to scoff at ; to mock ; to insult. 

FloOt, v. r. To mock , to show contempt ; to sneer. 
PloOt. r a mock , an insult , show of contempt. 
FloOt'^r, r. One who flouts or jeers. 

FloOt'INO-ly, ad. In an insulting manner. 

Flow, (fl5) c. r, [l jlowed, pp . flowing, flowbd.] To 
run or spread as water , to rise, not to ebb ; to melt . to 
proceed ; to issue ; to glide smoothly, without asperity ; 
to write or speak smoothly ; to abound ; to hang loose 
and waving 

Pl5w, t>. a. To overflow ; to deluge. Mortimer, 

Flow, r. The rise of water, not the ebb ; a sudden 
abundance , a stream of diction , volubility of speech. 
PL5w'AVi^i* V. Act of flowing; slate of being flowed. 
fPUktne. 

Plo^''EE» (fldft'^r) R. [fievr^ Fr.] The part of a plant 
which contains the organs of fructification with their cov- 
erings , the bud when the petals are ex|mnded : — the best, 
finest, or roost valuable part of any thing; the early part 
of life; quintessence: — a fij^rc or ornamental expres- 
sion in speech or wntin& — pi. Catamenial diacbarge. 
FLO'iXf'ER, V. R, ni««nr, Fr.l [». flowkbko , pp . flowbb- 
iNo, FLowEaED.J To be in flower, to blossom , to bloom } 
to be in the prune ; to flourish. 

Ploa^'EB, e. a. To adorn with imitotions of flowers. 
tFL6^’'ER-A(jE, R. Store of flowers. Diet. 
FloiX^'ER-BDu,* n. A germ or bud of a flower. Browne. 
Fl6W']^r>djp->LCce, r. a bulbous ins. See FLBVa-nn- 
Lit. 

PLO'^'g:R-ET, R, [fUmrette^ Fr.l A little flower; a floret. 
Pl6^'LR-<5Xr-den, r, a garden for flowers. 

n. A species of amaranth. B* JSsr* 

ton, 

Fl<54^'?r-1-nEs8, r. The quality of being flowery 
FL^iit^'Ra-lNG, R. Act of blossoming; bloom. 
Fl6^'ER-1no,* p. a. Producing flowers j Uossomliig. 
PL5T«r^5B-|NO-B0sH, R. A plant. 

Pi.<5ifr'¥B-lN-w5v'EN, (-vn) a. Adorned with flowers. 
MtUon. 

FL<5^'EE-L£Ar,* R.} pL FLOWER-LSATBS. The leaf 
of a flower. Badry. 

PLbdr'ER-hEas, a. Without a flower. Chameer, 

n* A maker of artificial flowers. 

Afore, 

PL5iV'ER-Plf CE,* n. A picture of flowers. Johnton, 
Pl5^'EE-P5t,* r. a pot fur a flowering plant. Addt 
ton. 

PLdifr'EB-STALK,* (-etik) r. The stem of a flower* Jth 
veil, 

FLft^'ER-WOBK,* (-wUrk) R. The Imitation of flowers 
JedreU, 

FL5iV'¥E-y, a. Pull of flowers; adorned with flowers 
real or fictitious ; ornamented ; florid. 
FLddr'vB-y.K'iB-TLED, (-Ud) 0 . Dressed witb garlands 
JfiJten, 

FLbw'fNQ, n. Act of flowing ; rise ; flow ; flooding. 
FlOw'jko,* p, a. Moving on smootldy i fluent j copioiuk 
PLdw^IRG-LTf od: With volubility } with abundsneo. 
PL5w'|M».if ftas, n, A stream of diction, ^ McAoit 
Flowk. (flttkj^ A flounder. Ooraw. Bee Fi.o*a* 
Flowk^wort, (flflk'wun) a. A plant. 

FLdwif, (fllhi) p. from Gone sway. Bee Fi.v.-»-lt is 
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wometitMi incorrectly used for JUd, fh>in JIm 4 nnd for 
fiawedf (tom JlotD* 

VJLiSfiUZf* iu{Chm,) Aaaltfbniied from fluoric acid and a 
base. Brandt* 

FuC^o^a-IKE,* %* (Min.) A mineral found in Sweden, 


TlDct'V-Ate, (flakt'yv-St) V. n. {Jluctuo* L.] [i. rcccx- 
UATBo; pp. FLucTOATino, rLUCTUATBD.] To roll hither 
and thither as a wave ; to be wavering or unsteady ; to 
waver , to hesitate ; to vacillate } Co change j to be in an 
uncertain state ; to be irresolute. 

FlOct'v-At-ino,* p. a. Moving backwards and forwards : 
changiiiff. 

Fi-OcT-v-A'TipN, n. yiuetuatiOf L,] Act of fluctuating, 
vacillation ; alternate motion } uncertainty ; indetermi na- 
tion. 

FlOe, (fla) n. A long tube or pipe of a chimney from the 
fireplace to the top of the shaft : — soft down or fur. 

FiiV-EL.'LjN, n. The herb speedwell. 

Fl.C'Z^-’IATEj* n, (Min.) A very rare mineral, compound- 
ed of fluoric acid and alumina. P. Cyc. 

tFEC'jpNCE, n. Copiousness ; fluency. WMOock. 

FlC'en-cv, n. The act or Quality of flowing, applied to 
langua^ ; fbcility of words ; smoothness ; copiousness , 
volubility. 

{JtutrUf L.] Liquid ; flowing ; ready ; copious ; 

voluble. 

FlC'^nt, n, A stream; running water. — (Flimaiw) A 
variable or flowing quantity. 

FLC'l^ffT~LYt ad. In a fluent manner ; volubly. [son. 

FLO'ENT-Nfisa,* «. The quality of being fluent. Rickard- 

FIjO'oel-mXn,* (fla'gl-m&n) k< A well-drilled soldier, 
who is advanced in front to give the time in the 
nmnuol and platoon exercises. Crabb. 

FluO'lD, a. A liquid ; a liquor ; any thing not solid or that 
flows readily : any animal Juice. 

FlA'id, a. [^tuduMf L.] Running or flowing, as water, not 
solid , liquid. 

Flv-Id'i-tv, n. The quality of being fluid or flowing. 

FlO'jd-Tze,* V. a. To convert into a fluid. Ch. Ob. 

PlO'}D-n£s 8, n. Quality of being fluid , fluidity. 

FeCke, n. (J^auL) The broad part or arm of an andhor, 
which takes hold of the ground : — a disease m sheep : 
— written alsojIooL 

FlCke'-Worm,* (-wUrm) n, A worm that Infests the 
liver of sheep, gourd-worm. Booth. 

FlO'kYi* o. Formed like or having a fluke. Rotee. 

FlCmc, n. A river ; a stream ; a water-passage. Wichffo. 

Fi.&M'MEE'y* a. [Upmru, Welsh ] A kind of jelly or 
food made of flour or meal : — insipid, big language ; flat- 
tery. 

FhtniQj i. Sep. from Fling. See Furr a. 

FlDnk'Y,* n. A servant in livery, — a term now used 
contemptuously. Jamieson. 

PlCnk'v-I^M,* n. Tile character or quality of a flunky. 
Dublin Rco, 

FL&iiRyn. [I^] A fluid state. Mewton. Catamenia. 

PlO'pr,* or FlO'qr-Sfar,* n, (Jifin.) A fluate of lime, 
a mineral found in many jiarta of the earth, and in great 
abundance in Derbyshire, Cornwall, and Durham, Eng- 
land, and often very beautiful. It la used os a flux for 
certain ores. P. Cyc. [ Crabb. 

Fl&'Om (Med.) A disease of females; whites. 

Pi.V-ftR'|C,* a. (CA^.) Noting an acid obtained from 
fluor-spar and sulphuric acid. Francis. 

PhO'pE-lDE,* n. A combination of fluorine. Francis. 

Pi.O'qr-Ine,* n. (Chem.) A substance obtained from fluor- 
spar and a few other minerals. Brandt. 

PLfl'pR-oOa,* tt. Obtained from or containing fluor. 
Brande. 

PlC-q-sIl'j-cxte,**. a compound of fluosilicic acid and 
a base. Smart 

FLO-p^l-Ltg^lc,* a, (dUm.) Containing fluoric acid with 
sllex. P. 0^ 

PLlfR'-BfRD,* n. The decoy-bird. Ooldsmitk. 

FlOr^rY, n, A gust or storm of wind; a hasty blast; 
hunr ; a violent commotion. 

FlDr'ry, «. 0 . To keep in agitation ; to alarm. Smnbume. 

FlOsh, V. n. Ifiufsmt D.] [i. flushso; pp. FLUSHiifo, 
rLusHco.] To flow and spread suddenly; to rush; to 
become or apMor suddenly ; to redden, glow, or shine 
suddenly ; to flow with violence. 

PlOsh, 0. a. To color ; to redden ; to elate : to elevate. 

Flush, o. Fnsh j full of vifmr ; affluent ; abounding; con« 
cehed : — even or level with ; —so need by builden and 
arttsane. 

FlOsu, n. A sadden flow of blood to the fhee; afflux; 
sudden inspolso ; vtolent flow ; bloom ; growUi ; abun- 
dance t— a nin of cards of the same euit. 

FLOan^tFR, a. The tester butcher bird. GMiisrs. 

FlUsh'iko, m Color in the face ; a growing red* 

FLOau'ngmt, a. Freehneee. Bp. Caadsa, 


FlOs'tbr, V. s. [if* rLOSTaHaD; pp* VLtrsTxaifra, vurk* 
TKasD.] To disguise or to make hot and rosy with 
drinking ; to conmnd , to huny. 

FlCs^ter, e. a. Dta^As, Teut.j To be in a bustle or hurry 
South. 

PlOs't^r, a. Sudden impulse ; violent flow; hurry. 
FlOs-ter-A'tiqn,* a. Hurry; confrision; sudden im 
pulse. Broekett [Low.] 

PlD8't?red. (-tgrd) a. Heated with liquor; half drunk. 
Flute, «. [/Iftts, Pr.1 A wooden, musical wind-instrumeiit 
played by holes and keys. — (Arch.) An upright channel 
on the shaft of a column, like the concave of a flute 
spilt. 

Flute, e. a. [f. flutsd j pp. rLuniro, ri.cTxo.1 To cut 
columns into hollows ; to channel. 

FlOte, V. n. To play on the flute. Cikaueer. 

Flut'ed,* & Having channels cut in the surfttce. Crabb. 
FlOte'-Flay-¥e,* a. One who plays on the flute. Bor- 

ney. 

PlOt'ER, a. One who plays on the flute. Cotgrave. 
Flute'-St6p,* n. (Mas.) A range of wooden pipes on 
an organ, tuned in unison with the diapason. P. CWc. 
FlOt'ino,* a. Fluted work on a pillar. Evelyn, 
FlOt'IST,* b. a player on the flute. Smart 
FlDt'TER, c. n. [t. PLUTTsaxp ; pp. vluttbrino, flut- 
TBRiiD.l To move or flap the wings without flying, or 
with short flights; to move about with show and 
bustle ; to move irregularly ; to palpitate ; to vibrate ; 
to pant. 

FlOt^tee, t>. a. To drive in disorder; to hurry ; to dis- 
turb. 

FlOt'tee, a. Vibration ; undulation ; hurry ; tumult ; 
agitation ; disorder of mind ; confusion ; irregular posi- 
Uon. 

Ft.DT'TER-ER»* ». One who flutters. fVarburton. 
FlOt'tee-Ing, n. Tumult of mind; agitation. 
FlDt'tee-Ing,* p. a. Making a flutter; putting in mo- 
tion. 

FlO'vj-XL,* a. Relating to rivers. Blount 
Flu'V|-al-Tst,* n. One who treats of rivers. Dr. Alien, 
FlC-vi-XT'|C, a. Belonging to rivers ; fluvial. [r.I 
FLC'V|-<jk-TiLE,* a. Belonging to rivers , fluvial. LyelL 
FlOx, n. Iftaxus^ L.] The art of flowing ; passage ; any 
flow or issue of matter, dysentery : bloody flux ; excre- 
ment ; that which falls from bodies ; state of being 
melted , fusion , a substance or mixture used to promote 
the fusion of metals. — [fConcourse ; confluence. <SAak.] 
FlDx, a. Flowing; inconstant. Bolingbroke. [r.] 

FlCx, V. a. fi. PLirxxo ; pp. fluxing, fluxxd.] To melt; 

to fuse. — [fTo salivate. SoutA.] 

Flux-a'tiqn, a. The state or act of passing away. Les- 
he. [R.] 

FlOx-j-bIl'i-tv, b. Aptness to flow or spread. Cudk- 
oram. [r.] 

FlDx'}-ble, o. Not durable; changing. Howell, [r.] 

: FlDx';-ble-nL 8S,* n. The stale of being fluxible. 
Scott [R.] 

tFLVX-lL^j-TY, B. Easiness of separation of parts. Boyle. 
FlCx'iqn, (fluk'sh^n) n. [Aiuoe, L.] The act of flowing ; 
matter that flows : — the infinitely small increase of a 
fluent quantity . — pL The analysis of fluxions and 
fluents, or of differential or flowing quantities. 
FLHx'ipN-A-RYt (flok'shyn-a-r?) a. Relating to fluxions. 
FlOx'iqn-Ist, (flfik'shyin-Ist) b. One skilled in flux- 
ions. 

tFLOx'jVE,d. Plowing; not solid. Skak. 

IFlOx'vRE, (fl&k'shyr) b. The act or power of flowing. 

B. Jonson. — Fluid matter. Drayton, 

Fl?, (ill) V. n. [i. FLBW ; pp. FLTi^a, flown.] To move 
through the air with wings ; to pass through the air ; to 

S ass away; to puss swiftly, to break; to shiver; to 
urst asunder ; to run away, to float in the air ; as, ** colors 
fyfing .** — 'f'o fiy lo spring with violence upon. — I'o 
fiy tB tkefac^ to insult; to act in defiance. — Tojly off, 
to rovolL— Tbfiy out, to burst into passion or license.— 
To let fiy, to discharge. 

Fl?, V. 0 . To shun ; to avoid ; to decline ; to quit by flight ; 
to cause to fly. 

PLf, B. A small insect, with transparent wings:— an ap- 
pendage to a machine for regulatmg and equalising the 
motion: — something that flies round or moves quickly : 
— Blight carnage:— that part of a vane which points 
out how the wind blows. 

Pl?'-BXne,* b. a plant. Lee, 

Fl?'~bYt-tbn, (fll^It-tn) a. Bitten by flies. Skak, 
Fl?'bl5w, (fll'bW) b, Tbp eggs of a fly. Btaum. ^ FL 
FlV'bl5w, V. o. taint with flies; to flit with mag 
gots. 

FLP^BLBwitf^p. s. Tainted with maggots. Smfft 
FlV^~B6at, (fllHiOt) «. A kind of light sailmg vesseL 
FLf '«>CX8S,* It A case or covmdng at an insect* Ray. 
FlT'cXxoh-bb* One that catches flies ; a sort of 
bird. 

pLlf'ER, B. See Flibr. 
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A ttmigbt row of etap* or nudn. 
iTn. To angle by baiting with a fly. JTa^ 

F£«9'->Fbuh'>prOi* «• Tbe act catching fi«h with a fly on 
the hook. ITeitoa. . , 

FL^'rULP, a. A An or flapper to keep fllea off. 54«i- 
tfofi* 

^Lf ^-Hftlf'^y-sOc-KLE,* a. A shrub. GroM. 

FL9'fNO,» a. The act of moTlng with winj^s. 

PLf 'juft,* a. 0. Moving with wings j waving. ^ ^ 

Fii9'firch>Fi8R, a. A fish of the gurnard kind, which, by 
its long pectoral fins, raises itself out of the water. 

FLf'tNC^QUlR'nEl.,* a. A squirrel that flies, or that 
leaps to a considerable distance. Bottk. 

Pi,f '-LEAF,* a. A leaf inserted separately in a book ; a 
blank leaf at the beginning or end of a book. P. Cffe* 

Pl9'-MXo-»pt,* a. An insect. Jhw. 

i Pl.9'-8L6w,* a. Moving slowly. Skak, 

•Lf '-TIME,* a. The season of the year for flies. Dver, 
FJLy '-T eAp,* a. A trap to catch or kill flies , a flower. 


FL9'-WHfifiL,* a. A large, heavy wheel attached to 
machinery, to equalize the motion of it. FVeaeis. 

Foal, (ibl) a. The offspring of a mare or she-ass. 

FdAL, e. a. [t. roAi.KD ; pp. rosr.iRO, foaubd.] To bring 
forth, as a mare. 

Foal. e. a. To bring forth a colt or filly. 

i *• N"““ P'“*'- 

Foal'ino,* a. Act of bringing forth young, as of a mare. 

Fiaarm, 

F6AL'-Td6TH,* n,; pi rOAL-TEETH. Teeth which 
horses shed at a certain age. Perrp. 

FdAM, a. White substance on the top of liquor; froth; 
spume. 

FdAM, (fbm) e. a. [i. foamed ; pp. foamiro, foamxo.] To 
caM out fr^ ; to throw forth, as foam. 

FdAM. e. a. To froth ; to gather foam , to be in rage. 

FdAM'-BfiAT,* fl. Lashed by foam or by the waves. War- 

Urn, 

FdAJi'nfO,*p. a. Gathering froth ; mantling. 

FdAM'|2VG-Ly, ad, Slaveringly ; frothily. Sherwood, 

FdAJf'y, a. Covered with foam ; frothy. Sidney. 

FdB, a. A small pocket ; a watch pocket. 

FdB, «. a. (fiq^pentGer,] fi. fobbbo; m. rosBrao, fobbsdJ 
To cheat ; to tnck ; to defraud. — 7b fob off^ to shift off. 

Pd'e^L, a. Belonging to the focus. Derham. 

Fo'CILB, a. ffys,!, P. Sia.; fSs'il, ff.}a.|/acas. Pr.] (ufaat.) 
A bone of the forearm or of the leg. — Tlie tibia and ulna 
were fbrmerfy each called tBtfbem «a^ / the flbulaand 
radius, foede aunme, 

^d^^lL-Li'TiQH, a. IfodBoj L.] Comfort ; support. 

F6'cV8t a. TL.] pi. fQ^cT. A hearth; a fireplace; the 
Are. — {Opw) The point where the rays are collected by 
a burning^ass ; the point of convergence or concourse. 
— (Csaie seetunw) A certain point within the figure 
where rays collected from all parts of the curve concur 
or meeL 

FdD'DgE, a. Dry food stored up for cattle, as bay, straw, 
Ac. 

FdD'Dgm, V. a. [i roDoiaxD ; pp, roDDiairro, foookrbd.J 
To fe^ with dry food. Eeelyn. 

FdD'DgE-gE, a. One who fodders cattle. Sherwood, 

FdE, (fb) a, ; pi FdE^ An enemy ; an adversary ; a per- 
secutor ; an ill-wUher. 




Poe. ((b) e. a. To treat as an enemy. Spetuer, 
PdE'HOOD, (f^hOd) a. Enmity. Bp, F * *’ 


^ ^ - , , BedeU 

FdE'LlKE, (ib'llk) a. Like an enemy. Sarndyg, 

FdE'Mb^B, a, f pi poEMEif. Enemy in war ; antagonist. 

.S^pemeer, [Obsolote except in poetry.1 
Fobt'i-cIde,* (fbt'9-sld) a, (Lew) The crime of producing 
abortion. Bamter, 

JVB'arpv, (fb'Cus) a. [L.] TTie child in the womb after It 
is perfectly fermed ; but before, It is called embryo. 
Fda, a. Dan.] A thick mist ; a moist, dense vapor 
near the surflme <n the land or water. 

Fda, a. After-grass ; dry, dead grass in fields In autumn. 
F6ci, «. a. To overcast; to darken. Sherwood, — To feed 
off the (bf^nuEure in winter. Ltmdow, 
tP6a, 9. a. To have power; to practise. MiUen. 

Poe'^q^E, a. (/0fsjtMja, low L.] Coarse or rask grass 
left unmown, or not eaten down in stunmar or autumn. 
Chambere. 

Fhn'-BXNE,* a. (ATsat) An appearance. In haxy weather, 
which frequently reaemMes land at a diatanea, but van- 
lalies as H Is approached. Oabb. 

£6n^«l-LT,Fi MUaily; darkly; doodily. 

F^'«|-Bftsa, n. State of being ft^gy ; mialiiieac. 

Poo *y, a. Dark with fog ; misty ; chmdy ; dank. 
roH, {sfsfju An expression of aversion or contempt. AWL 
tFdFjrLB.jrfel'bl)a. (Fr.) Weak ; feeble. Ld, Jtorbert 
FoFble, (foTbl) a. A moral weakness ; a ftaifty : an Im- 
perfeetJem ; a fault; a foiling. 
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P6 Il, V, a. old Pr.] [f. ForuBo; jm. rotuno. 

FoiLBo.l To put to the worst, to defeat. Fr.J 
To blunt ; to dull ; to puzzle. 

F51l, a. A defeat: a miscarriage. — [feuiOo, Pr.] Loaf; a 
thin plate of metal used in gilding ; the quicksilver at 
the back of a looking-glass ; something of another color 
placed near a Jewel to raise its lustre ; any thing which 
serves to set off something else.— {/oafor, Pr.] A tdunt 
sword used in fencing. 

F&Il'a-BLS, a. That may be foiled. Cotgraeo, 

FoIl'eb, a. One who foils. 

FdlL'iNG, a. A track of deer barely visible : — foil. 

PofN, e a, [poindrty Pr.] To push in fencing. Speneer, 
tFdlM. e 0. To prick , to sting. Huloet, 

F6 Tn. a. A tiinist : a push. Jubinoon. 

FoTn'|ng-l Y, od. In a pushing manner. 

(fbl'zn) a. Plenw : abundance. TWssr. 

FoIst, ». o. J^usser, Fr.J [u foisted ; pp, foistiso, 
FOISTED.] 'ID insert by forgery ; to foJsify. 
tF5YsT, a. [feste, Fr.] A light and swift ship. Beaum, 
S ft 

PoIST'^R, a. One who foists ; a folsifier. 
tPols'TiEiL (ftns'qd) 0. Mustied ; fUsty. Huloet, 
tF6ls'T|-NE88. a. Fustiness. Tiuwr, 
tPoIa'Ty, a. Mouldy ; ftisty. Favoitr. 

F5ld, a. A pen or encloeure for sheep ; a flock of sheep , 
a flock: — a double; a plait, a complication: one part 
added to another. — From the foregoing signification is 
derived the use of fold in composition ; fold signifies the 
same quantity added, as twentyfoldf twenty times rt>- 
jpeated. 

Fold, v. a. [». folded ; pp. FOLDiaa, folded.] To double 
one part of a substance over another ; to double ; to com- 
plicate; to put into a fold; to enclose; to include; to 

SllUL 

Fold. v. n. To close over another of the same kind. 
F5 ld'^ 9E,* a. The right of folding sheep. Smart, 
Fold'ed,* p. a. Shut up in an inciosure : — doubled. 
FdLD'ER, a. One who folds; an instrument for folding 
paper, Ac. Huloet 

Fold'ino, a. The keeping of sheep in pens ; a fold. 
FoLD'fMO,* p. a. Shutting up; doubling, putting one on 
another. — Folding doers, two doors that are bung on 
the two side-po^ of a door frame, and open in Uio 
middle. 

FdLD'LEss,* <L Destitute of a fold. MSlman, 
FdLD'-NfiT,* a. A sort of net for taking small birds. 
Crabb. 

FfrLD'-YXED,* a. A jrard for folding and feeding cattle or 
sheep. Farm. Emey, 

FdLE, a. See Foal. 

F5-L)-X'ceovs. (fb-lp-l'sbvs) a. [/bftacnis, L.] Coaslaihig 
of laniinn or leaves. Woodward. 

F6 'L|-a<?e, a. Leaves in the aggregate; a cluster of 
leaves. — (jfreX. A Sculp.) An ornament in imitation of 
leaves of plants and flowers. 

F5'li-Aoe, v. a. To ornament with imitated leaves, 

in.) 

Fo'l}-Xte, V. a, [foiudusy L.] To beat into leaf or thin 
plate. 

Fo'l|-ate,* I a. (Bat) Leafy ; consisting of leaves ; 
Fd'Li-AT'ED,* i formed like leaves. — Noing a kind t>f 
curve line. Boyle. 

F5-li-A'tiqw, a. The act of beating Into thin leaves ; tho 
leafing of plants, disposition of leaves within tho 
bud. 

F5'l|-a-t0be. a. The state of being bent to fbIL 
F5 'l).^b, a. Ifoeh, Dutch.] A foldsmith*^ foil. Hut B, 
Soc, 

Fq-lTf'?e^0b,* a. Producing leaves. Smart 
HFd'Lf-^, or P6l'i5. W. P. J. Jo. ; feHyb, S F. F. 

JT.] n.J/ol*umf L. ;fogUey IL, a foqf.j pi. FO'L|-^9 or f 6 l'- 
169. A leaf of a book : a page ; a large book of which 
the pages are formed oy a sheet of paper once doubled ; 
the left and right band |»iges of an acemint book when 
the two are numbered by the same figure. 

||F6'L}-^),* or Fdl/i5,* a. Denoting the size of a book, dee., 
having the sheet doubled into two leaves. Ed, Ret. 
F5'L1-ole,* a. A leaflet. Smart 
Fo-Ll'Q-Ltm,* a, (Bat) A leaflet borne on the axis of 0 
leaf Brando, 

F&fLbO-MduTf a, IfoUum mortuum, A dark yellow; tbe 
color of a leaf fkded ; flleroot See FsoiiJusHioaTa* 
Fd'Ll-frT, a. A kind of demon. Bfurtou. 

F^LbOOa, a, Leafe ; like a leaf; thin. Bromu, [».] 
F5le, (fefc) or Poles, (feks) a. si. People, in femlllar 
language ; persons ; mankind, 9^ Dr, Johnson says of 
/pfo, that “it is property a collective nonn. and has no 
plural, except by modern corruption ; ** yet Johnson, as 
well as others, wrote the word jWIts t as, “ Fdba want 
me to go to Italy.** Smart remarks, that, “ though a 
collective plural, and therefore not needing the plural e, 
yet in common use It always receives it ; “ and Walkef 
says, that may now be counted the best ortbogra- 
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phy, as It If certainly the only current pronunciation.*’ 
^It is an old Saxon word» now chtedy used In colloquial 
or fkmftlar lanraage. 

F5LK^X4Xiri>, (thk'Un^ a. Copyhold land. Burke. 

P5Lit'BlWT-va»* n. One who attends a folkmote. MilUm. 

(ftk'mOt) a. A meeting of people. Burke. 

F6l^L)-€LB, n. l/olUeiihUf L.J A seed>veSsel j an air-bag ; 
a gland •, cyst. 

PpL-Lto'y-LoeSj* a. Having or producing folliclea. SmaH. 

P6L'L|-ful, a. Full of folly, ahenetene, fn.] 

tF6L'U-LV, ad. Fooliahly. Widiffe. 

F6l'low, jTBl'ia) t. a. [u followso ; pp. roLLowino, roi/- 
ix)wsD.] To go after ; to pursue : to accompany j to at- 
tend as a dependant ; to succeed in order of time ; to im- 
itate ; to copy } to obey ; to observe as a guide ; to be busied 
with. 

F6l'l6w, (fimd) V. n. To come after another; to be pos- 
terior in time ; to be consequential ; to result ; to con- 
tinue endeavors. 

F6l'i.PW-39ii, n. One who follows ; a dependant ; an as- 
sociate ; a companion ; a disciple ; a copier. 

F6L'i.pw-lNO,*p. a. Going after ; pursuinf; succeeding. 

F6L'Ly, n. [foUUf old Fr.] Want of understanding : wet&- 
ness of Intellect ; foolish conduct ; irrationality ; foolery ; 
a shameful act ; criminal weakness ; depravity. 

V. a. [/bmsator, L.] [u fomeittsd ; pp. pomcnt- 
iiroy roMsiTTSD.] To cherisn with heat ; to bathe with 
warm lotions ; to encourage ; to cherish. 

Fo-MBN-tI'TION, n. The act of fomenting: a warm lo- 
tion ; a bathing with hot water or medicated decoctions ; 
excitation ; encouragement. 

Fp-MfiNT'BK) One who foments ; an encourager. 

i PdN, A. A fool ; an idiot. Spenser. 

'dUDfO. Foolish; indiscreet; weakly tender; injudicions- 
Iv indulgent ; foolishly delighted ; partial to ; having af- 
fection for : attached to. 

F6nd, o. o. To caress ; to fondle. Dryden. [r.] 
fPdND, e. n. To be fond of ; to be in love with , to dote on. ' 
Shak. To strive ; to try. Ootoer. 

F6n'DLE, (fSn'dl) ». a. [i. ronoLED ; pp. ronouno, row- 
FLED.] To treat fondly ; to caress. 
rSND'LipR, n. One who fondles. 

F6ND'L{Na, n. A person or thing fondled. [A fool. Burton.] 
F6ND'LjNG)V p. a. Treating with tenderness ; caressing. 

ad. Foolishly , weakly ; very tenderly. 
FdND'Nl^ss, n. Foolishness ; tenderness ; tender passion ; 

affection; attachment : partiality. 

FoyDUkf* (fonMd) n. [^.] A term applied to that kind of 
painting of calico, paj^r'^hangings, Icc., in which the col- ' 
ors are blended into each other. Fretneu. 
vl. of Fee. Poes. Spenser. 

FdNT, n. [/m«, L«] A baptismal basin or vessel ; an assort- 
ment or complete set of printing types : — also written 
fonnL See Fount. i 

FdN'T^-wtL, A. [/onfoAcZIe, Fr.] {Med.) An issue; a dis- | 
charge opened in the body ; an interstice which exists at 
buth between the frontal and parietal hones. 


fFftiV-TyiJvpj;', (fbn-Unzh') n. [Fr. — from the name of 
the first wearer, Mademoiselle de Fontanoe.] A knot of 
ribbons on the top of the head-dress. Jtdaison. 

F56d, a. Substance eaten for nourishment ; victuals ; pro- 
vision ; any thing that nourishes ; diet; regimen. 

^6dD, V. a. To Barret. 

FbdD^rOL, 0 . Fruitful ; full of food. Dryden. 

F6dD'LBSS, 0 . Not affor4ing food ; barren. Sandys. 
fF<)dD^Vi a. Eatable ; fit for food. Ckapman, 

FddL, A. [/si, Su. Goth.] One void of understanding or 
reason j an Idiot; one who acts unwisely or wickedly ; a 
term or indignity ; one who counterfeits folly ; a bufioon ; 
a Jester :~a compound of stewed gooseberries, cream, 
Ac. SAak. — To play the fool, to act as a fool or as a jester. 
— 7b make a/eol to disappoint ; to defeat , to deceive. 
P66 l, e. A. fi. roouED ; pp. fooling, fooled.] To trifle , 
to toy ; to play. Herbert, 

FddL, «. 0 . To treat with contempt ; to disappoint ; to cheat ; 

to befiKil ; as, to /aol one of his money. 
tF66L'-B&GOED,’*'(-begd) 0 . Absurd; senseless. Shak. 
tF6dL^-BdLD, 0. Foolishly bold ; foolhardy. Bala. 
FddL^-BdRB, a. Foolish from the birth. Shak. 

FddL'^R-ty N* An act of folly ; practice of folly; a foolish 
action or thing; folly ; absurdity. 
tP6dL'-HXp-l»y, a. imeky without contrivance. Spenaer. 
FddL-HXR'D{-HOOD,« (l^hU/d^hAd) A. Foolhardiness. 
Gn* Rev. 

F56L-iiXR^]>)-irt8fl, A. Kashness \ courage without sense. 
tFd6L-HXB^D|SB|A. Foolhardiness. Spenser. 

FddL 'n Xb-i>Yi 0 . IfoolishW bold ; madly tdrenturoos ; rath ; 

incautious i daring. 

FddL^Iwo,* A, Tins act of playing the fool. Cswlsy. 
FddL'|En,a. Void of understanding; weak of intellect; 
silly ; Irnttlmil 1 Imptttdent ; indisorset ; oontempUble.— 


FddL^B^LY, sd. In a foolish manner ; sreakly. 
FddL^lsH-RBsa, A, duality of being foolish ; folly. 


P 6 dL’ 5 '-CAP, A. Thd cap of a fool paper In folio quite 
of a small size, next to. and larger than, pot. 
F 6 dL’s'-EBnB 4 ND,* A. A search for what cannot be found. 
Booth, 

FddL’^^-pXRS-Li^T.* A. A plant; tbefletbusa. Lae. 
PddL'sTdWE^, (fbVetSnz) n. A plant 
FddL^TRXp, n. A snare to catch fools in. Dryden. 

Foot, (fQt) n . ; pL f1£t. .The part upon which a roan, an 
animal, or a tbmg stands ; the lower part ; the base ; the 
bottom ; the end ; posture of action : infkntry ; foot- 
men in arms ; state ; character ; condition ; plan ; set- 
tlement : — a measure of twelve Inches ; -—a rhythmical 
division of a line of poetry ; — that which settles at the 
bottom of a sugar cask ; in the plural, foote. 

Foot, (ffti) v. n. [t. footed ; pp. footing, footed.] To 
dance ; to tread wantonly ; to walk, not ride. Spenser. 
Foot, (fit) v, a. To spurn ; to kick; to settle ; to begin to 
fix ; to tread ; to sumly vdth Ibet : -~to add up, as a col- 
umn of figures. E. D. Bange, 

Foot'bAll, (fat'bai)A. A ball used in a rami game; the 
sport or practice of kicking the football. 

Foot'bXnd, (flt'b&nd) a. A band of infantry. 
Poot'-BXr-rack8> a. pL Barracks for Infantry. Booth. - 
Foot'b5ard,* (fltn^rd) A, A support for the foot. SmoL 
lett. 

FooT'Bb^ , (fOkt'bb!) A. A low menial ; a runner, 
Foot'brBadth, (fut'brSdtb) n. The breadth of a foot. 
FooT'BRlDijiE, (flt'brlj) A. A bridge on which passengers 
walk ; a narrow bridge. Sidney. 

PooT'cLftTH, A. A cloth Under the saddle of a horse. 
Foot'-COm-PA-NY,* a. A company of infantry. MUton. 
FooT^-COsH-iQN,* (flt'kflsh-un) A. A cushion for the feet. 
Eirbu. 

PooT’¥D,(fat'ed)a. Shaped, as to the feet ; having feet. 
Poot^pAll, (flt'fiU) A. A stumble ; a trip of the foot ; 
tread of the toot. Shak, 

Poot'-FIgiit, (flt'flt) A. A fight made on foot. Sidney. 
Foot'-Goard§, (fttt's^rdz) a. oh Foot-soldiers belonging 
to those regiments called the 'Ouarde. 

Foot'hAlt,* (flt'hklt) n. A disorder incident to sheep, oc- 
casioned by an insect that infests the foot. Orabb. 
Foot'h5ld, a. Space for the foot to stand on. 
fFoOT-fl6T', (fUt-hftt') €uL Immediately , directly. Gower. 
footling, (mt'ing) a. Ground for the ^t ; support ; basis ; 
foundation ; place ; tread ; entrance ; state ; condition ; 
settlement ; the lower projecting part of a brick or stone 
wall : — act of forming the foot of a stocking ; a sock or 
covering for the feet: — the act of adding; the sum 
total. E. D, Bangs. 

Foot'lrss, (fit'll) a. Without feet. 

Foot’lYck-br, a. a mean flatterer. Shak, 

Foot'man, (flt'm^n) n.ipl. poot'mbn. One who serves 
on foot ; a menial servant, distinguished from a coachman 
or groom. 

Foot'man-shYp, a. The art mr fkculty of a runner. 
Foot’mAb-tle, a. a species of petticoat used by market- 
women when they nde on horseback. Chaucer. 
Foot'MLark.,* a. a mark made by the foot. HUekcock. 
Foot'pAce, (ffit'pSs) A, A slow pane ; a broad stair. 
Foot’pXd, (fut'pkd) A. A highwayman that robs on foot. 
Foot'-PXs- 8 BTC-o:i?r,* a. One who travels on foot. SmoUett, 
Foot'pAth, (flt'p&th) n, A narrow way for foot-passen- 
gers. not admitting horses or carriages. 
Foot'-PAve-ment,* a. A paved way for passengers on 
foot ; footway. BoswdL 

Poot'-P5-?t,* a. a servile or inferior poet. Dryden. 
Poot'p6st, (flt'pfist) A. A post that travels on foot. 
Foot'-RAce,* (fot'ras) a. A race performed on foot. Pope, 
Poot'eAle,* (fQt'rfll) A. A measure of twelve inches. 
Blaekstone, 

Foot-S5l'diiPR, (fht-sbl'J^r) a. A soldier that marches and 
fights on foot. 

Poot'stAlr,* (fot'stawk) A. {BoU) A short stem on which 
a leaf is raised up from a plant. Booth. 

Poot'stAll, (^favstkl) A, A woman’s stirrup. 
Foot'8T£p, (fot^stfip) A. Mark of the foot ; trace ; track : 
— an Inclined plane under a printing press, on which 
the pressman places his foot. 

Poot'8t66l, (fttt'stfil) a, a stool for the feet. 
Poot'-WArm-bb,» (mt'wlm-^r) A. A box containing n 
tin vessel to be filled wHh hot water, to warm the foeu 

Foo^t^vIV,* a. a path ftnr pnasengert on foot Ooldemitk. 
FdP, A. A man of small understanding and much ostenta- 
tion ; a pretender; a man fond of dress ; a coxcomb ; a 
bean: a dandy. 

F6p'd66-dZ 4B, A. A fool ; a tiia^eton. BuHbrae, 
F5p'ling, a. a petty fop ; a MniOl coissamb. TideeU. 
FdP'PBB-Yt Vanity in omm and tsanneta; abowy folly , 
fbolery ; vain or idle pmetloe. 

F5p^p| 8H, e. Like a fop ; vain in dress or Show ; ostent»> 

tiOUB. 

F6p^PlsR-LTt s<t In a foppish manner ; vainly. 
F 6 p^P 18 H-Nfi 88 , A. Foolish vanity or show tn dress. 
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rSEB'H^AD, or Rlr'»i«d) [fBr'^d, a BarclMf ftr'- 

hdd, P. £.J€u { fSr'Mdy J» F. K, f fUr'hfid, eoUoqoiaUv 
Sm«] N* The part of tba Ciuie A'uib ttiie eyei up^ 
ward (o the hair ; — tmpodeiice j oonfldeiuse. 
f F5BE-ufiAK% V. n To be informed before. 
fF5RB>HfiND', V. a. To leize. Bpoii$tr, 

F6BE-HBW', f-ha') ». «. To cut in flront Sackoille, 
tP6BB-H5LD'jNO, n. Prediction. VE»trange, 
F5be'h5rss, a. The foremoet hone of a team. Skak, 
FdB'Elci-N, (flSr'in) a, [ybrnm, Fr.] Of another country ; 
not domestic ; not native ; alien ; extrinsic ; exotic j re- 
mote , excluded ; not to the point or purpose} extrane- 
ous. 

F6 r'eion-¥R, (fSr'jn-^r) n. One born in a forelffn country 
and not naturalixed j an alien ; one from abroad ; not a 
native ; a stranger. 

F6R'E}ON-Nft8S, (fBr'in-nSs) n. State of being foreign , re- 
moteness ; want of relation. 

F6 r£-|M-X^'{NE, V. 0. To ima^ne previously. 
F6 re-jCd^£\ 0. a. To judge beforehand. Sherwood. 
Foke-J&u^'m^nt, n. Judgment formed beforehand. 
F6 re-Kn6w', (f5r-n6') v. a. fi. roaxKigtw ; pp, roas- 
KNowiNUy POREKifowN.] To KDOW previously} to fore- 
see. 

Fore-kn 6 w' 4.-BLE, (fSr-nfl'g-bl) a. That may be fore- 
known. 

PoRE-KNdw'jpR, (f5r-n6'er) n. One who foreknows. 
Foee-kn6wl'¥D 9E, {ror-n61'9j) n. Prescience ; the 
knowledge of something that will happen , the knowl- 
edge of all that will happen , previous knowledge. 
F6R'Et^i [/orelltUf L.] A sort of parchment for cover- 
ing books. 

Fore'lXnd, n. A promontory } headland ; a cape. 
Fore-lAy', «. a. [fTo wait for. Driven. To contrive ante- 
cedently , to prevent, Bp. BalL] To lay beforehand. 
Fore-lead'ER, n. One who leads others. 
tFoRE-LfcND', V. a. To give befcirehand. Spenser. 
FORE-LfVT', V. a. To lift up an anterior part. Spenser. 
Fure'lCck, r. The lock of hair on the forehead. 
Fore-look', (fbr-ldk') e. n. To see beforehand. B. Jam- 
son. 

Fore'man, ». The first or presiding oflicer of a jury , a 
chief workman, as in a printing-office or a manufactory. 
Foke'mAst, r. The first mast of a ship towards the head. 
Fore'mXst-m^n, n. One who furis the sails, and takes 
Ins course at the helm. Chambers. 

F6re-m £ant', o. Intended beforehand. B. Jonson. [a.] 
FoRE-ALfiN'TigMED, f-siiynd) a. Recited before. 
F6 r£'m58T, a. First in place, rank, or dignity. 
tPoRE'MdsT-LY, ad. Among Uie foremost. 
F6 re'm6th-¥E, n. A female ancestor. Bp. Pruleaux. 
Fore-named', (-n&md') a. Mentioned before. 
fFORE'NltNaT,* prep. Opposite to. Fairfax. 

FoRE'NodN, R. The time from dawn to midday ; the first 
half of the day. 

Fore-no'tjce, r. Previous notice. Aymer. 

F<;>-r£n'810, o. Belonging to courts of law. 
Fo-r£n'8}-€^L.* a. S^e as forensic. Ency. 
F6r£-6r-dAin', V. a. fi. roaxoBOAiNKo .pp. forkordain- 
iNo, roREOROAiRCo.} To ordain or determine before- 
hand } to predestinate } to predetermine , to preordain. 
F6RE-oa-D|-wi'TI0N, «. Predetermination. Dr. Jackson. 
Fobe'pXrt, r. The anterior in time or place. 
Fore-pXssbd', (-pkst'} p. a. Passed antecedently. 
FoRS-PQS-^ftafiED'jJ-ppz-aest') a. Prepossessed. 
F5 re-prIzb', «. a. To rate beforehand. Hooker. 
F5K£.pRdM'}S£D, (-1st) a. Promised beforehand. 
F5 r£'rAnk, n. The first rank : fronL Shak. 
F5re-r£ach', e. «. An. (AhuL) To sail better than another 
ship } to get tefore. 

tPoRE-RfiAD', V. n. To signify by tokens. Spenser. 
For£-r£au'|NG, n. Previous perusal. Hales. 
F6RE.Bg^lT'ED, a. Mentioned before. Skdt. 
FoR£-Rip.M£M'B£RED, (-herd) p. a. Remembered before. 
FoRE'RjtNT,* n. Rent paid before the first crop is reaped. 
Loudon. 

fFdRE-RE-fftM'BLB,* 9, o, To resemble beforehand. Md- 
ton. 

rFoRE'RloHT, (-rlt) od. Forward } onward. Beaum. ^ FL 
f F5RE'KiGiiT, (-rXt) a. Forward , quick. Massinger. 
FoRK-ROn', V. a. [I. PORSRAN } ]W. PORXRUNNinO, FORS- 

suN.] To go before j to come beifore } to precede. 
FdRE.RCN'NVR, m. One who foreruns:— a precursor}# 
harbinger } a prognostic. 

FdRE-8AiD', (-eddO f- a* Bpoken of before. Shak. 
PSre'sAil. n. (Aawt.) The sail of the foremast. 
tF6RE-8AY', (for<si') e. a. [i roassAio j pp. roRjUAtiNo, 
FORXIIA1D.J To predict ; to foretell. Shak, 
tFdaE-sAY'^lNO, n, Api^ictioB. Sherwood. 
FdRB'acBNT,'^ R. An anticipation } foretaste. Ed. tUv. 
FdRE.«fi£', e.e. [A romuiAWipp. roRsisatNa, romuxEN.] 
To see beibrehand t to fiueknow ; to provide for. 
FdEB«££N',»p. a. Been beforehand } anticipated. 

FdRB sfi'igR, n. One who foresees. 


tF5E■•4ltIZS^ (-s«x') V. a. To grasp beforehand. Tabs. 
FdRE-SHXD'dw, V. a To typify. Barrow, 
tF^R£-auA.ME^ e. a. To shame } to bring reproach upon. 
FdRE-auEW', (-sbS^) v. a. [C fobsbhewxo } pp. foxr- 
SHswiNo, FORXSHEwa.l To DTedict. See Foreshow. 
FoEE-aHEW'Bi^ (-shS'er) n. See Foreshow kr. 
FdRE'sulP, M. The anterior part of the ship. 
F5 re-8h5r'tem, (-flhttr'tn) v. a. (Painting) To shorten 
in accordance with a foreview of the object, and convey 
an impression of its full length } to shorten In order to 
show the figures behind. 

F5re-sh6r'tbn-Yng, (-shbr'tn-Yng) r. The act of a paint- 
er who foreshortens } state of being foreshortened. 
F5 re-show', (-shS') V. a. [t. foreshowed , pp. fore 
SHOWING, FORESHOWN.] To Ulscover or represent be- 
fore it happens} to predict. 

^dRE'sHOW, 7u A sign ; something that foretells. Fairfax, 
FdRE-8udw'jpRj* (-eh5'§r) n. One who foreshows. Smart. 
F5RE'aiDE, n. The front side } [fspecious outside. Spen- 

Fore 'alOHT, (-sit) n. Prescience; prognostication; fore- 
knowledge . provident care of futurity , forecast. 
F6re-8IOHt'bd,* (-slt'yd) a. Having foresiciit. Bartram. 
tFORE-slGUT'FCL, o. Prescient, provident Sidney. 
FoRE-sfo'Ni-P?. V. a. To foreshow , to typify. Hooker. 
Foee'skIn, n. The prepuce, or the skin which is removed 
by circumcision. 

Fore'skYrt, r. The loose part of the coat before. Shuk. 

i POKE-SLXcK', V. a. To neglect by idleness Spenser. 
^ore'8L££ve,* r. The part of the sleeve from the elbow 
to the hand. Lee. 

fFoRE-aLOW', V, a. To delay ; to hinder ; to omit. Bacon, 
fFoRE-SLOw'. r. R. To be dilatory ; to loiter. Shak. 
fFORE-SPfiAK'. V. n. [t. FORESPOKB } pp. FOaXSFEAKING, 
roREBPOKEJs.t To [H'edict } to forbid ; to bewitch. Shak. 
fFoRE-bPEAK'ING, R. A prediction , a preface. Camden. 

i F5R£'sP££ciJ, R. A preface. Sherwood 
^6re-sp£nt', o. Past : wasted , spent Shak. [r.] 
tFdRE-sPfiB'B^R, R. One who ndes before. Shak. 
F5 k'£8T, r. [forestf old Fr.J An extensive surface covered 
naturally with trees ana undergrowth ; an extensive 
woodland or woods. — (Law) A chase under the prote^ 
tion of the king of England, for his pleasure in huntmg. 
FdE'£8T« a. Sylvan; rustic. Sir Q. Buck. 

Fore'btAff, r. (AattL) An instrument formerly used for 
taking the altitudes of heavenly bodies. 

F6r'¥8T-4I5ie, r. An ancieht service paid by foresters to 
the king of England ; the right of foresters. 
Fore-stall', v.a. [u forestalled , pp forestalling, 
FORESTALLED.] To anticipate , to seize or gain possession 
of before another , to buy up before the gener^ market, 
in order to raise the price, to engross. — (Law) To en- 
hance the price of goods by false rumors, Ac. 
Fore-stall'£R, r. One who forestalls. 
Foee-stAll'|N6,* r. The act of one who forestalls; tba 
act of buying up provisioaa, or of enhancing their price 
by dishonest means. SsmXA. 

FdE'kFT-BORN, a. Born in a wild or forest. Shak. 
F6e'^8T>B50gu,* (-bdfi) n. A branch from the forest. 
Thomson. 

a. Covered with forests ; supplied with trees. 

Drayton. 

F6r'¥8T-zR, a. [/aresticr, Pr.] An officer of the forest i 
an inhabitant of a forest ; — a forest-tree. 
FdR^^ST-'GLXDE,**' R. A sylvan lawn. Thomson. 
F5r'£8T-LAw,* r. Law relating to forests. Booth. 
F6R'£8T-ey,* tw The art of formmg or cultivating forests. 
Sat. Mag. 

FdR'ipsT-TRfif ,* R, A tree of the forest ; not a fruit-tree 

Fd^ipsT-WALK,* (-wik) n. A walk in a forest; a rural 
grove. Dryden. 

{re“'4wi5*’ i “• 

Pore-tA8TE% r. a. [u foretasted }pp. foretasting, fore- 
tasted.] To have antepast of; to have prescience of; to 
taste before , to anticipate. 

F6re'tX8TE, r. Taste beforehand ; anticipation of. 
F5 re-tXst'¥R, r. One who foretastes. 

F5e£-t£acii% V. a. To teach before. Spenser. 
F5 r£-t£ll', r. a. [». foretold; pp. foretelling, fore- 
told.] To tell beforehand ; to predict ; to prophesy ; to 
foreshow ; to betoken ; to portend. 

F6RE-TfiLL', V. n. To utter propheev. Bets iii 
F6 re-T£ll']^R, r. One who foretells ; predictor. 
FfrRE-TftLL'iNG, tt. A declaration of something friture. 
F5 re-th1nk', e. o. [i. A p. forethought,] To anucipale 
in the mind. Shak. ^ ^ 

Fore-thInk', V. n. To contrive beforehand. Smith, 
F6rb'thodght, (for'thkwt) n. Prescience ; anticipation $ 
provident care j forecast. [wm. 

Fork-thought', (for-thkwtO a. Pinnae ; designed. Ba^ 
FOre-thought'ful,* (for4hkwt'fiU) a. Having fore- 
thought. Coleridge, 
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raa-ra&iAT'sif,* (4bi«t'M} •.& VathmtaB Wftii*- 
luuid* -ITniyfoiL 

F5ES'T&«Bif, (40>k]i} n. Aa onmi ; pwgaoi U e. 
FdUB-Td'KSN, (40 ^Icb) V. «. To Ibraibow. DtnitL 
Gu'TOdTH, «. ; pL FoaxTSSTB. TlM tootti in tho ibre- 
put of tbe nontb } the Inoioor. 

75Rs'TdF, «. Tlie top pait in ftoat, m of tha boad-dioM. 
~(Abatt) Tho top of the Ibraaaft. 

ad. Almmi etoraellyi time withoat end. 
J$ma$ Montgmmtrf. ** lato word, /W eeir, ta a will, mekee 
no difference.’* Dan *. — ** JPbrMMr hw bat leoeatly beconm 
a single word.** JSoHh** jSnatptieal ZK rti s e ei' y . — Jbreear is 
commonly written as eas wcm by Ammrkaa writers, and 
as two by Engliab. 

PdRB>voOcHSD', (>vttftelit*) e. AAratod befbie. 8kdL 
Fda£*wA.RD. m. The van *, the firont. Sknk. 

For£«wAjin% V. 0. [i roaBwaaiiBO ; ra. roaawAairiKO, 

roaawABMan.J To admonish befbrehand ; to caution 
agoiosL 

FdRE-wiRN*)ito,* a. Previous caution } an omen. Good- 
ann. 

FoR£-wiaT£*, V. a. See Forwastx. 

FoR£-wfiA*Rr, e. A. See Forwrart. 

I FdRE-wfiNDs e. a. To to before. i^»saser. 

^5R£>w£ifT*,* i from Areg*. Oowper. See Foaaoo. 
tFdRX'wlKD, «. A fovorable wind. Sanip*. 

Fore-wIsh*, e. a. To desire beforehand. KnoUa*. 
^5r£-w5rii*, a. Worn out ; wasted. Stdnap, [r.] 

FqR'FAult^PRB,* «. A fkliure ; a violatkm. Sir W. SeoU. 
F6r'fe|T, (f<fr*fit) R. [finfoAy Fr.J That which is forfeited 
ot lost by a transgression ; a forniture ; a fine i a mulct } 
something depoened, and to be redeemed by a Jocular 
fine, whence the game of finfuU. 

FdR*FX{T, (fhr*f it) e. A. [i. roaraiTRo ; jf. roarRiTiiro, 
roaraiTRo.] To lose by some breach oi etmdition ; to 
lose by some oflfeace. 

FdR*FE|T, A. Alienated by a crime: forfeited, filait. 
F9 r*fx)T-a~blb, a. Subject to forfehure. 

F5r*fe|T-]PD,* 9. a. Lost by crime, offence, or neglect. 
F5 r*FB|T>¥R, (nirYit-w) ». One who forfeits. 
PdR'FE|T-CRE, (Wfit-ydr) [fdrYitryar. 8. W. J.Ja. 8m. i 
fbf*fiH^r, P. Fj a. [/eii/bttare, Fr.] A loss of property as 
a jNinishroent mr some Ulecal act or negligence ; the act 
of forfeiting } the thing forfeited j a mulct , a fine j a for- 

tPpR-FlHD*, s. s. To prevent. See FoiavRso. 

a. [L.] A pair of eciaeors. Fap*.-^(ZooL) A 
species of antelope. P. Cpe. 

FOR-Flc*y-X'^f* One of an order of in- 

sects, of which the common earwig is the Cym. Brand*. 
tFpE-«lT',* «. fttmi Florgetf now ibr|r«<. See FoaosT. 
rpR-eAVE*, i from Furgm*. See Fosoitr. 

’*dR9E, (^) (ftij, & W. P. J. F. Jo. K. 8m. IT*.} a. 
n 1 A work-shop in which iron is hammered and 
iha{M by the aid of heat ; a smithy, particularly for large 
work ; a frimace ; the act of working iron ; any place 
wbera any thing to made or riiaped. 

PProe, 9 . s, [t. roaoRo; pp. roaoiao, forord.] To form 
by the frimace and hammer; to beat Into shape ; to make ; 
to couBterfeit ; to fatoife. 

FdB^EO,* (frkjd) f. a. Formed by the hammer ; counter- 
feited. 

Fdm^^R, (Or'ifr) u. One who forges ; a smith ; a work- 
man ; one gumy of Ibrgery. 

F5RO*gR.Y, ||^* 9 r- 9 , 8. W. P. J. F, F. Jo. K. 8m. R. m. 
— Sometimes oorro|Rto pronounced fifr*J^>rp.] n. The act 
of forging ; the act of ftaiidulmitly making or aheiing any 
record, instrament, register, stamp, note, Ac., to the pre- 
judice of another person*s ri^it. 

FQa^tvL 9 a. [u FomooT ; m. roaosmifo, Foaaorrsn, 
roRooT.jf To lose memory of; to overlook ; to negle<R. 
FpK^hT^FOL, s. Apt to forget ; heedless ; neglectfril ; 
careless. 

FpR>«eT*FOL-LT,* sd. In a forgetfril manner. South. 
FoxHattT^FOif^irMa, a. ObUvioa ; loes of memory ; neg- 
lect. 

FfrRi^'E-ilirB, s. That may fbffs or produce, filoic. [r.] 
FQR-«AT'«A>'XfrT,* a. A perennial pfaint. Booth. 
FQR-BkT'TgR, n. One who forgeta. 

FQRHRJbT'TjBR, » iBRttenden; forgetfulness. MiUtm. 
P^R-4»tr*r|BO-i.T, ad. Withoat attentioo ; foigetfriHy. 
Fqr-«Xv^^-bi4e, a. That may bs pardoned. Shorwood. [R.j 
FpR-«lTE*, (for-|lv*) 9. a. fi romoAVR; pp. roaeiviifo, 
Foaoiraa.} To remit, as a sin, crime, tojiiry, offbnce, or 
delK 1 to pman ; to snsolve ; to remit ; to exouse. 
FpR-«IVE*Mgss. n. The set of forglvinf; pardon; will- 
ingness to pardon ; remiasiett of a fins, psiialty, or debt. 
FQR-SilT*gA, n. Oae who frnrglTea. 

F^R-RlT^pta,* •» s. Chrantittg forgtvettsss ; p tmabl s. 
F9R-mlT*|B«-viM,*«. A foraying disposi to or act. J*#. 
ftr r, 

FQR'Wd', a. s. Sea Foaaoo. 

PpR-ndT*, 4 A p. ftsm Forgot, Sea Feaown 
FOR-afrT'isii, (-tn) p. from ForgoL Sea Foaoav, 


i tFOA-AXiL'. at. a. To diaw or dtotreaa. d|psassr. 
fF^'BtH'D*, 9, a. Bee FoBBRsno. 

a. [>rhwsatF, L.] Foreign. HttmaA 
Fd^fB-Wh’ML'hlTJS, V. a. [/6H* and /Mia^ L.] (Lam) 
To put a aon in possession of land in tbs lifetime of his 
Ikther. JKndtmon*. 

F5ek, n. An instrument divided at the end into two or 
more points or pronm : one of the divisions or points ; 
the commencement of the division ; a point. 

F5nx, 9,n, [i. roBaao ; pp, fokbibo, fobkbd.] To abo<4 
into blades or divisions. 

FdBK^-CHfioi^* n. An appendage to a lathe. Jfrvnieto 
Fork':i^]>, a. Opening, as a fork; forky; furcated. 
F5 eX£D,* (fhrkt)i>. from Fork. 

F5RX*gi>-Lr, Ad. In a forked form. Sherwood, 
FdRK’VD-Nkss. n. The quality of being forked. 
F5RK*a£AD, (-Md) n. Point of an arrow. Spenser 
F5R£*|-ir£8S, n, A fork-like division. Ctdgrav*. 
F5RK*l.g8S,* A. Having no fork. PhiL Mag. 

F5rx*tIil, a. A salmon in his fourth year. [Local.] 
F5 rk*Tj a. Forked ; frircated ; opening into two parts* 

I FpR-LAT*, V. a. See Fobblat. 

Pqr-L&rd^, V, a. Bee Fobblebd. 

Fqr-l5rb^ b. Deserted ; forsaken ; forlmn. %tenaer. . 
*0R-L&RN*, a. Deserted ; destitute ; forsaken ; wretched ; 
lost ; solitary t — in a ludicrous sense, small ; despicable. 
^qb-l5rm*. n. A lost, solitary, forsaken person, mtak. 
Fpr-i*5rk*-H6fe, n. (JIftJ.) A body of trocqM sent on a 
desperate duty at a siege ; a deeperate or haaardous enter- 
prise. Ed. Rev. 

FOR-i<&RB'i<Tf* od. In a forlorn manner. BeotL 
FOR-LbRN'NYSBf n. Destitution ; misery ; solitude. BopU, 
tFQBr-Lfx'f r. M. To lie before, meneor. 

F5R]f, [fUrm, 8. W. P. J, F. Jo. JT. 8m. H.] n. [formoy L.] 
That which has tbaM ; that which shapes ; a mould ; 
arrangement ; method ; order : beauty or elegance arising 
from shape ; empty show ; shape ; figure ; appearance : 
fashion ; formality ; ceremony ; external rites ; establisbea 
practice; rituaL 

Form, or F6em, [frirm, ¥F. J. F. 8m. R . ; f hnn, 8 P. E. 
Jo. k.'\ R. A long seat; a class ; a rank of students ; ths 
teat or bed of a hare.— (FKathi^) The tvpe set up and 
locked in a chase, ready wr printing.— The outer firm is 
the chase and pages, containing half the pages and al- 
ways the first and last pages of a shoei ; the Miur firm 
always contains the second page. 

FdRM, 9. a, [firmo^ L.] [i roaHBo ; pp. roMMinOf romMBD.] 
To make out of matenals ; to give ahape to ; to create ; 
to produce ; to constitute ; to fiuibion ; to mould ; to 
shape ; to model ; to plan ; to arrange ; to settle ; to 
contrive ; to model by education. 

F<5rm, e. n. To take any particular form. Drapton. 

FdR'if AJL, a. {Sommaiu, L] Ceremonious : solemn ; pre- 
cise; exact to affaclation; stiff; not sudden; regutor; 
methodimJ ; external ; having the appearance only ; de- 
pending on established custom. 

For'm^l-Xym,* a. duality of being formal ; formality. Bip, 
fFhaielf. 

F5B*HAlr-l8T. a. [ fip m aliit* t Fr.] One who lays stress on 
forms ; an observer of forms only, to religion or to other 
things. 

F^R-kXl'I-tt, a. [firmalit^, Fr.] dualltv of being for- 
mal ; the obeervance of forms or csrsoKmles ; ceremony ; 
order ; mode of dress. 

fF6R'WLhh-1^8,o. a. [fimudioort Fr.J To modify. Mooter. 
F5r*m^Izb, V. a. To affect formality. Male*, jf R.] 
F5r*m^x#-ly, sd. In a fbrmal manner ; eeremoniously. 
FOjt'Md PAV^FRM^lBt* [L.] (Imw) A mode of bringing 
a suit to the charseter of a pamr. Cfrabh. 

FpR-]tA*TipH, a. [/bnastum, Fr.] Act of ftormtog; 

manner in which a thing is formed ; contrivance. 
PdR*M 4 -Tlv£, s. Giving form; pltstlc. Bmdiop. 
F5r*ma-t1vx** a. A word formed according to eome prao- 
tioa or analog. SmarL 

F5R*lig-Ddl«,* a. (Eng, lam) A writ, now superseded by 
the writ of ejectment. Boueier. 

F6E*ilgR, a. One who forms ; maker. 

FdR'MER, a. Before to time; mentioned before; past; 
anterior; previoas; prior; jneceding; antecedent:— op- 
posed to (aUer, 

Fpn*MZR*LY, ad. In times past ; of old. 

F5RM*rDi., A. Creating forms ; im^inative. Thomoen, [r.1 
F5r*mi-i^tb,* n, (Chem.) A salt formed by the union of 
fr*rmic acid with a base. Onhh. 

FdR^iCic,* A. (Qhem.) Denoting an acid derived firom ants. 
P. 

FdR*if|-CATX,* Ai Resembltoff or like aa ant. Bmart. 
F5R-Ml-OA'Tipir, a. [firmieatio, L.] A sensation like that 
of ants creeping over the skin. Dr. Jam**. 
F5R-i4-D<^BtL*|-TYt* a. FormldableneM. ^ Jlse. 
F&E*M|-l>^BLX, A. [firmbUMUet L.] TerriUe ; powerfril, 
•o as to be feared j trsmendous; fearftiU 
FdR*Mf-BV«LB-HftBt. a. Ousll^ of being fbnnidahts. 
F5R*li|-D4-BLTy sd. ui a fbrmldule assnner. 
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FrSmif'LfSfly 0. Bhftpeletfj xtHhont ragnlsr fonn. 
F6RM'i.¥8s-2fftaa,* n. The etate of being wlihont form. 
Clutold. 

fPpa-Mds^l-TTi e. [/ormMUaSflj,] Beoutjr. Cockeram, 

n. [L.J pi. Fi>R'jiev^x.^. A prewribed form, 
rule, or'mod^d ; a prescription ; a formulary. 
P5R'MV-t*A->iYi ^ A prescribed model ; a form usually ob- j 
served ; a book containing stated forms. 

FoR'HV-L^-RV', a. Ritual : prescribed ; stated. i 

F6r'mOle, n. [formule^ Fr.J A model; a formulary. JBp. 
Mara/K 

For'nXx,* a. A southern conrtellation. LaeaMe, 
For'NI-CATE, r. n. f/ornu:, L.] To commit fornication or 
lewdness. Bp. RklC 

Por'nj-cAte,* fl. Arched; fornicated. I^udon. 
For'ni-cAt-HID, a. Pcdluted by fornication : — arched. JIftZ- 
ton. 

F6R'rf}>cX'Tioif, n. The act or sin of sexual commerce of 
an unmarried person with another; concubinage; adul- 
t4*ry. — (Scripture) Sometimes idolatry. — (j/reA.) A kind 
of arching or vaultiim. 

Foa'Nl-cA-TOR, n. One guilty of fornication. — (Csnen 
late) An unmarried man who has commerce with an un- 
married woman. 

FoR'Nl-cA-TRgss^n. A lewd unmarried woman. ShaU. 
|FpK-Pi88'. e. ». To go by ; to pass unnoticed. Speuaer. 
fFpR-FlRES ». n. To waste away. Spenser. 
fFoa'PRl^c,* a. (Lave) Taken beforehand. Bonxiier. 
fFpR-RAx', e. «• Ifinurer^ Fr.] To ravage ; to spoil a coun- 
try. Spenser, 

f Fob-ray',* e. n. To forage ; to spoil ; to plunder. Spenser. 
FOR-rAY', n. Act of ravaging; a hostile incursion. Spen- 
ser. Written also fere^p. 

FoR3,*ii. Rough hair on sheep. Loudon. 

FoR-sAke'. e. a. [t. roasooK, fp. roasAKiao, voasAKnit.] 
To abandon ; to leave ; to go away from ; to desert , to 
f.iil ; to renounce. 

FOr-sAk'?r, a. One who forsakes ; a deaerter. 
FOR-8AK'|XO, n. Dereliction. Isoxak vi. 
fFpR-sAY', tj. a. To renounce; to forbid. Spenser. 
tPpR-SLAcK', V. a. To delay. Spenser. 

(Ppa-aLdw', V. a. See Fobkslow. 

PpR-sooK',* (-sdk') b from Forsake. See FoasAxc. 
Ppr-s66th', ad. In truth, certainly; very well. Shak,— 
Once a word of honor in address to women. Batlep. 
FPR-spEak', V. a. See Forjcspeak. 

FpR-spfiXD', V, a. See Foreiprud. 
fToRs'TpR, n, A forester. Chaucer. 

FoRa'T¥R-lTE,* n. (Min.) A mineral which forms small, 
brilliant crystals, found at Vesuvius. Brande. 

PpR-sWAT', (-sw5t') a. See Foreswat. 

Fpr-sweAr', (-swar') v. a. [t. roaswoEE; pp. porbwsar- 
iBo, FORswoRM.] To renouncc upon oath , to deny upon 
oath; to perjure.— • With the reciprocal pronoun; os, to 
fbrstoear one’s to be perjured ; to swear falsely. 
Fpr-sweAr', V. n. To swear falsely ; to commit perjury. 
Fpr-sweAr'er, n. One wjio forswears. 
tPpR-8w6NK% a. Overiahiwed. Spenser. 
tFpR-8W6aN'NE88, a. State of ^ing forsworn. Manning. 
FdRT, n. [/ort, W.J A fortified place or post ; a fortress ; a 
rampart: a castle. 

PdR'TVLlc^* n. A fortress ; a cUadel. Str fV. SeotL [R.] 
P6bte,* n. That in which one excels ; a peculiar talent or 
faculty ; a strong side ; chief excellence. Qu. Rev. 

FQr' TEf (hr'tk) [It] (Mas.) A direction to sing or play 
with force of tone. ^ ^ 

F5rt'?d, o. Furnished or guarded by forts. Shak. [r.] 
Forth, od. Forward ; onward in time; forward in order; 
abroad ; out of doors ; beyond a boundary ; out into pub- 
lic view. 

F6rth, prep. Out of. Shak. [r.1 
Forth, n. A way. 

’’ortii-c6m'ino, a. Ready to appear. Shak. 

pR-TiilNK', V. a. To repent of; to unthink. Spenser. 
.'ORTH-ts'av-lNO, (-llBh'shV'lng) 0 , Coming out. Pope, 
Forth-rIhht', (-rn') od. Straightforward. Sidney. 
PoRTH-RlouT', (-rlt') n. A slriaghl path. Shak, 
Torth'ward. sd. Forward. Bp. Fisher. 
^orth-well'inh,* a. Issuing from a spring. Potter. 
Fortii-wIth', od. immediatety; without dmay. 
tP5R'THV, ad. Therefore. Spenser. 

Por't|-?th, a. The ordinal of forty ; tlie fourth tenth. 

F jr't|-fI-^-ble, a. That may be fortified. Cotgraoe. 
Fott-Ti-pj-oA'Tipisr, rt. The science of military architec- 
ture ; the art of constructing works of defbnoe ; a fort ; 
a mmpait; a place built fbr strength; addition of 
strength. 

F6R'T|-FfED,* (fdr't^-fld) a. a. Strengthened by fortifica- 
^ tions ; confirmed. 

n. He or that which fbittilea. 

FOR'Tl-Ft, V, «. [/bri^sr, Pr.] [4. roBTsartBD ; pp. roRTi- 
PTiso, roRTtriEO.] To strengthen nindiuit attacks by 
walls or works ; to confirm ; to eaeotirage ; to invigo- 
rate ; to fix ; to estaMish. 


tF5R'T|-LA9X. fi. A little fort; a bloekhoase. B oem •• 
fbrtalice. Spenser. 

fFdHX'jriV, n, [Fr.l A sconce or little fort. Shak. 
FpR-Tls'sf^Mo.* [It.] (AfttsO Very loud. Crabb. 
FbRjT^TBR Ak,* [L.] With firmness in acting. OW* 

P5r't|-t0he, n. [forObudo. L.] Strength or resolution to 
endure pain ; patience unefer suflfering ; resolution ; mag* 
nanimity: firmness; equanimity; courage 
F5r-T|-tu'd{-no08,* a. Having fortitude; courageous. 
Oibbon. 

P6rt'l?t, a. A little fort, 

lIPORT'NlHHT, (f drt'nlt or fbrt'njt) [f drt'ntt, S.W.J.E. F, 
Ja. Sm. f f brt'njt, P. fVb. t f drt'nlt or f drt'nlt, if.] ti. 
[contracted from fourteen nights.] The space of two 
weeks. 

IJFoRT'NiaHT-LV,* ad. Every fortnight, W. Felkin. 
FdR'TRj^ss, a. [forteressef Fr.] A stronghold ; a fortified 
place. 

For'tr?89, V. a. To guard ; to fortify. Shak. [r.] 
PSrt'ret,* b. a little fort; a sconce , a fortlet. Brands. 
Pqr-tO'i-toBs. (f^r-ta'^Hs) a. [fortuitus, L.j Happening 
by ciiunce, depending on fortune, contingent, aceP 
dental , casual. 

FpR-TO'i-ToDs-LY, od. In a fortiiitou'? manner; casually. 
FOR-TO'l-TOOs-wfiss, n. Accident, ciiance. 

FpR-TO'i-TY, n. Chance; accident. Forbes, [r,] 
IjPdRT'v-WATE, (fbrt'yy-nyt) a. Favored by fortune ; lucky ; 
happy , successful ; prosperous. 

! F5 rt'u-N4TE-ly, od. In a fortunate manner; happily. 
F5 rt'v-NATE-n£ss, a. Good luck; success. Sidney. 
PoRT'VME, (fdrt'yyn) [fdr'chun, fF. J., fbr'tQn, S. F. 
Ja. ; fbr'tvm, P. EL ; fdrt'yun, a,, fbr'tfin, coU^uiaUp 
fdrt'shoon, 5m.] Tt. [fortunaf L.] Chance; luck; fate; 
accident ; — the godoiess of heathen mythology that dis- 
tributed the lots of life : — the good or ill that befalls man ; 
chance of life ; means of living ; success, good or bad ; 
event : estate ; possessions ; a portion ; wealth. 
lltPoRT'VNE, e. a. To make fortunate ; to presage. Dry- 
den. 

n PoRT'VNE, V. n. To befall ; to happen. Spenser. 
Port'vne-Book, (-bilk) ru A book foretelling fortunes 
Craahato. 

||P6rt'vned, (fdrt' 3 rund) a. Supplied by fortune. Shak. 
jiFoRT'VNE-HDNT'^R, n. A manj or adventurer, who 
seeks to enrich himself by marrying a woman or great 
fortune. Spectator. 

n FoRT'pifE-Lfiss, a. Luckless ; without a fortune. 
Fort'vne^StEal'^R,* n. One who steals on heiress. 
Addison. 

I F6ET'V5E-TftLL. V. n. To tell fortunes. S^k. 
FoRT'VNE-TfiLL'ER, s* One who foretells fortunes. 
F6RT'VNE-Tfil4,'jNa,* n. Act of telling fortunes. Shak. 
tFoRT'VN-IZE, V. a. To regulate the fortune of. Spenser. 
For'tv, a. ben. Pour times ten. 

FO'RpMj n. [L.] pL L. FO'Rd.} Eng. rO'RVK?. A public 

g lace in anient Rome where causes were tried : — a tri- 
unal ; a court of justice ; a market-place ; a public place. 
tPpR-WAN'DER, (-w8n'd?r) v. n. To wander wildly, 
eer. 

fFOR-'VYAN'DEEED, (-wbn'd^rd) c. Lost ; bewildered. 
For'ward, ad. Towards what is before ; onward ; pro- 
gressively. 

Por'w^rd, a. Warm ; earnest ; eager ; ready ; confident; 
bold; immodest; early npe; quick; anterior; progres- 
sive; early. 

FoR'w^RD, e. a. [i. roawAEnso ; pp. roawARDiiro, roa- 
waroeo.] To promote ; to hasten ; to quicken ; to accel- 
erate ; to advance ; to send on, as goods. 

F(5e'w^bi>-EB, n. One who forwards or promotes. 
F6 r'w^rd-1no.*p. a. Conveying on ; promoting; advanc- 
ing. — Forwarding merchant^ one who receives and for- 
wards goods to their destination. 

FSb'w^rd-LV, od. Eagerly; hastily; quickly. AUerbury. 
For'w^iRD-n&ss, n. State of being forward ; eagerness ; 

quickness ; earliness ; early ripeness ; want of modesty. 
FftR'wf-RD?, ad. Onward ; progressively ; forwwd. 
tFQR-wAsTE', V. a. To desolate ; to destroy, denser. 
tPpn-wfiA'RY, V. a. To dispirit with labor. Spenser. 
tFbR'WORD, (fbr'wUrd) b. A promise. Chaucer. 

F6s8e, b. [fossafh.] A ditch ; a moat ; an intrenebment : 

— a waterftll. Farm. Ency. 

F68's^:t, b. See Faucet. , 

FdssB'wAY, B. One of the ^at Roman roads through 
England, so cal led firom the ditches on each side. 
Pds'siL, a. l/beaUis, L.] Dug out of the earth. 

F6s'8|L, n. A substance dug out of the earth, which may 
be native, as minerals, or extraneous, as petrified plants, 
shells, bones, dec. ; organic remains. 
Fds-sfir'lY'igR-ofis,* a, Fftiducing or forming fossils ; 

formed of fosajls. BuekUnd. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Fp 8 - 8 lI.-I-»|- 0 i'TipN,* B. Act of fossHising. WaOes. 
F 6 s' 81 L-I 9 M,* b. The nature or scbace of fossils. Cole- 
ridge, 
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Pds'silr-lSTy n. One versed in the knowledge of fosfils. 
PdS'«iL-T2E,^ V. a. & n. ft. roMBiuzKD ; pp. rostfuziifo, 
FoisiLizsD.j To change into a fossil state. Ec. Rev. 
Pps-slL'CM^y,* «. The science of fossils. Rodd. 

a. (Zool.) Applied to animals which dig 
their retreats, and seek their food, in the earth. Brande. 
P6s'8V-ii4^TE,» a. Having long, narrow depressions. 
Braise. 

P68^T?R, V. a. Ft. FOITBBBD;pp. rOSTBRINO, FOSTBRBD-] 

To nurse ; to reed ; to support ; to indulge ; to pamper; 
to encourage j to cherish j to forward ; to harbor. 
tPdH'Ti^R, v.n. To be nursed, or trained up. Spenser. 
fPds'T^B, n. A forester. Spenser. See FoREtTaa. 
F5 s't^r-^(;;e, n. The charge of nursing ; alterage. Ra- 

Isiffk. 

F6s'ter-BrJ5th-?r, ti. One suckled at the same breast, 
but not of the same womb. 

P6B'TER-CHii.D, n. A child nursed by a woman not the 
mother, or bred by a man not the father. Davies. 
F5s'teb-DXm, 71. A nurse who is not the mother. 
F58 'ter-DAugh-T¥R,* (fSs't^r-daw-t^r) n. A female 
child nursed by a woman who is not the mother. BootA. 
Pfts'TEE-itABTH, n. Earth by which a plant is nour- 
ished. 

Fda'T^R-^R, ». One who fosters ; a nurse. 
FOs'TER-FX-raER, n. One who fosters like a fhther. 
F6a'T¥R-lNO, n. Nourishment Chaucer. 

P5s'Tje:R-TN&,*p. o. Cherishing; nourishing; feeding. 
F68 't?r-pLXnd,* n. Land allotted for maintaming a per- 
son. Jlsh. 

r68'T¥E-LlNO, 7u A foster-child ; a nurse-child. B. Jon- 
sotu 

tP6s'T?R-MfiNT, tt. Food ; nourishment. Cockeram. 
P6s'T¥R-M6th-?r, n. A woman who fosters a child. 
Fds'TER-NURSE, n. A nurse, ^tak. 

F6s'ter-PAr-ENT,* n. One who provides as a parent 
Booth. 

ras'TER-SHTp, n. The office of a forester. Churton. 
Fds'TEE-Sts-TER,* n. One bred by the same foster- 
mother. Booth. 

F68'ter-S6n, (-siSn) n. One fed and educated as a son, 
though not a son by nature. Dryden. 
tFds'TR?ss, n. A nurse. B. Jonson. . 

FdwB'^Rf «. A load, generally of lead : — in some parts 
of England, 19|F <^wt. : — a large quantity. 

F6to'¥R,* t). a. (JVoat) To stop a leak by means of 
oakum. PVancw. 

jPdr-ffXuE', (ffi-gadO ». [Fr.] (Fort) A little well-like 
mine filled with combustibles to blow up a fortification. 
Fought, (fkwt) ticp. from f\g-ht See Fioht. 
tFouoH'TEJt 'flw'tn) The old p. for fought. 

PoOl, a. Nor clean , filthy ; dirty ; impure; polluted ; not 
clear ; not fair , not serene ; as,/eul weather : — not pure ; 
wicked ; detestable ; disgraceful ; tfhamefUl , coarse ; 
gross , unfair ; na.foul play : — unfavorable ; contrary , as, 
a foul wind. — (JVaut) Entangled witb ; as, ** to be foul 
of.” — Used adverbially, as to fall foul of or to run foul of 
to fhll upon or run against with rough force. 

FdOi.,* ad. With rude force or violence; as, “ They fell 
fmil of each other.” Ask. See Foci., a. 

FoOl, r. a. [L foclbo ; pp. FocLiifo, fovlmd.] To daub; 

to bimfre ; to make filtby ; to dirty. 
fPrlOL'DipR, e. a. To emit great heat Sbenser. 
FoOl'-fAcRD, (-fist) a. Having an upy visage. Skak. 

a. Gross ; of coarse food. Bp, HaiL 
FoOi/LV, ad. fn a foul manner; not fairly. 
F50i.'-Mb0THED,(-nriHithd) a. Scurrilous ; abustve. 
FbCt'irgRS, n. State or quality of being foul ; ftlthineas. 
FoCi^'-9p6k-ek, (-sp&-kn) a. Contiimmious ; abusive. 
F6 u'Majit, (fS^mkrt) ti. A polecat Aseiuon. 

F&ClfD, u Sl p. (h>ro Ftnd. Sue Find. 

PdOwD, V. a, \fuMAo^ fundatum^ L.] [i. focnobd ; pp. 
roc^TDiNO, FOUNDED.] To lay the basis of; to build; to 
ground, to raise; to institute; to establish; to give 
birth or origin to : to raise upon ; to fix firm. 

FdftND, V. a. [/kndOffusumy L.] To form by melting and 
pouring metals into a mould ; to cast, as metals or metallic 
stibidancos or instruments. 

PbOw-nA'TipN, a. Act of founding or fixing the basis; 
the lowest part of a structure lying under ground ; base ; 
basis ; ground ; the firinciples or ground ; original ; rise ; 
a revenue established for any purpose, paitif^orly for a 
charity ; estifolishment ; settlement. 

FoOn-nA'TiQN-giB-* n. A iRudeot supfioited or assisted by 
s cbarlUble foundation. Dr. 7% Arnold. 

A'TiQif-Lftss, ^ Without foundsOon. Bbrnmnd. 
FouH'DgR, a. One whh fimnds; s builder; scssIct:— ^ s 
dhwnise in the "eel of horses, loudon, 

Pofiif'Djpm, V. a, [fensbre. Pr.] [*. pouNDEtso ; pp focn- 
onsfNa, FocNDBSED.] To cause s soreness in s horse’s 
foot so that he cannot use it 

V. n. To sink ; to foil ; to trip ; to fotL 

*W» ^tiling} ruinons. Burke. 
rouN DgR-T, a. The art of casting metals ; a place in which i 


founding is carried on ; a bouse and apparatus for casting 
metals. — Written also foundry. 

F6Dnd'l{NG, n. A new-born child abandoned by its 
parents ; a child found without any parent or owner. 
FoCND'iipfG-H08'P}-T4.L,* n. A receptacle for foundlings. 
Enep. 

FoOnd'ling-HoOse,* a. A bouse for foundlings. jRom- 
bier. 

F<5t)N'i>RESs, n. A woman that founds. 

F5&NT, n. Ifbnsy L.] A spring ; a basin ; a fountain. See 
Pont. 

PbON'TAJN, (fofin'tin) n. (/irnteiTW, Fr.] A well ; a spring; 
a jet ; a spout of water ; a source ; the heM or first 
spring of a river ; original ; first principle ; first cause. 
FbON'TAfN-HfiAD, R. Originai , first principle. Young. 
FdON^TAiN-LfisB, a. Hayme no fountain. JUilton. 
tPoONT'pOL, 0 . rhill of springs. Chapman. 

Pour, (for) a. ken. Twice two. Pope. 

^FdiTKBBy (forb) n. [Pr.] A cheat ; a trick. Denham. 
Ft>UR-pH&TTE’ y* n. [Fr.] A fork; a surgical instru- 
ment. I^nglison. 

Pour'-cor-nered,* (-n^rd) a. Having four corners OJ 
angles. Blackstone. 

Four'fold, a. Pour times told or repeated. 

Four'foIjD,* n. Four times as many or as much. Luke. 
F6ur'-poot-ed, (f6r'fQt-ed) a. Having four feet. 
F5 dr'-hXnd-]^d,* a. Having four hands , quadrumanous. 
Ooidsmxth. 

PouR'-LftG-GED,* or PouR'LftGGED,* o. Having four 
legs. CamphelL 

Four'lino,* n. One of four children bom at the same 
birth. Fo. Qn. Rev. [b.] 

fPduR'RifiR, (for'rfir) n. [fbwmery Fr.] A harbinger. Sir 
O. Buck. 

Poub'sjdore, (for^skBr) o. Four times twenty ; eighty. 
fFopR'sebRTH,* a. The ordinal of fourscore ; as, “/imr- 
scorth year.” Ouardxan. 

FduR'SQuARB, (for'skwAr) a. (Quadrangular. Raleigh. 
PouR'TffiN, a. icn. Pour and ten j twice seven. 
F6 ur't££nth, a. The ordinal of fourteen. 

Fourth, a. The ordinal of four ; the next to the third. 
PduBTH,* n. (Mus.) An interval enumerated among the 
discords. P. Cyc. 

FSurth'lv, ad. In the fourth place. 

P6uB'-WHE£t.Ei), (for'hwSld) a. Having four wheels. 
tPbu'TRA, (fo'trfli) n. {foutrcy old Pr.] A fig ; a scofi*. Shak. 
Pdu'TY, (nh^) a. [foutu. old Fr.] Despicable. [Vulgar.] 
Fq-vIl'la,* n. (Bot.) A fine substance, imperceptible to 
the naked eye, emitted from the pollen of flowers. P. 
Cvc. 

F5wl, n. A winged animal ; a bird : — > In a restricted sense, 
a bam-door fowl. — Like jtrk, it is often used collectively, 
for fowls , as, ” fish and fowl.” 

F5^l.. V. n. To kill birds for food or game. Bladcstone. 

^ A sportsman who pursues birds. PhtUtps. 
Pdi^'L^R-lTE,'’ n. (Min.) A variety of manganese spar. 
Dana. 

FoWii'iNG. n. The act or practice of ensnaring, taking, or 
shooting birds , fedconry or hawking. 

F&1Vl'ing-Pi£ce, n. A gun for the shooting of birds. 
Fdx, n. [Sax.] pL FOXES. A wild animal of the canine 
kind, remarkable for cunning: — a shrewd knave ; a cun 
ning fellow. — (hTaut.) A particular kind of strand made 
of rope-yarns. 

FftX, V. a. [foxa, Su. Goth.] [t. roxsn ; pp. foxino, 
FoxBD.] To stupefy; to make drunk. Boyfe. — To make 
sour, as beer in fermenting. Ure. — To repair boots by 
adding new soles, and surrounding the foot witb new 
leather. 

F6x'-CA8E, n. A fox’s skin. L^Estrange. 

F6x'-CiiA8E, n. The pursuit of a fox with bounds. Pope. 
tF6x’E-EY, n. Behavior like that of a fox. Chaucer. 
F6x'-R-viLy (fBks’e-vl) R. A disease in which the hair 
foils off. 

F6x'-Flan, n. A species of fish. 

Fdx'oLftvE, (f5ks'f1&v) R. A medicinal plant, of diflor- 
ent varieties , digitalis. 

P5x'-HdOND, R. A bound for chasing foxes. Skenotene. 
F6x'-HDirT,*R. The bunting of foxes ; fox-hunting. Ch. Ob. 
F6x’-HI5wT-jfR, R. One who hunts foxes. 
Fftx’-HDifT-ifTG,* R. The pursuit of the fox ; fox-chase. 
Somerville. 

FAx^-HOnt-ino,* o. Relating to the hunting of foxes 
Ch. Ob. 

F5x’}81{, a. Cunning ; artful, like a fox. TVneJUtt. 
F0x'i.1iut, a. Resembling the cunning of a fox. 
tPAx'LV, 0 . Having the qualities of a fox. Mirrer fir 
Mag. 

FAx'shIp, r. The character of a fox ; cunning. Wudt. 
FAx’TAtz., R. A plant ; also a species of grass of different 
varieties. 

FAx'tAiled,* (4Ud) «. Resembling the tail of a fox. 

Goldsmith. * ' ' • 

FAx’-TbAp, r. a gin or snare to catch foxes. Taiter. 
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[ FfSx'y, a. Belonsfng to a fox j wily. Abp. Crannur. 

Po9y n, jyin, Fr.J Faith j allepanco. Spenger. 

'69, n. L^ey, Teut.J A feast on leaving a place. [Local, 
Rng.] 

Fdf^soN, a. See Fottoit. 

FrX'c^s,* (fra'k^s or fUt-kkO [ft»-kH', Sm, ; fra'ka, JBT , ; 
fra^k9R» A noisy quarrel j a disturbance. 

Coujper. — A Frencli word, now in a great measure An> 
dicized. 

flniXoT, V. a, [fractug, L.] To break ; to violate. SAnJfc. 
FrXc'tiqn, ffrak'sh jn) n. [fractio, L.] Act of breaking , 
the state or being broken; a broken part; a piece. — 
{Arithmetic) A broken number, which consists of a part 
or parts of any number considered as a unity or whole. 
FaXc'TipN-^L, a. Belonging to fractions , broken. 
FrXc'tiqn-vRV»* «• Belonging to fractions; fractional. 
Maviider. 

FrXc'tiovs, (fr&k'shys) a. Cross ; peevish , fVetful. 
FrXc'tiov8-i^V>* ad. In a fractious manner. Ash 
FRXc'Tiovs-Nfisa,* n The state of being fractious. Ash, 
PrXct^VRE, (fr^kt'yvii) n. yractura, L,] A breach, sepa- 
ration ; a breaking, particularly of a bone ; a niptiire. 
FrXct'vre, (frSkt'yyr) v. a. fi. fracturipd ; pp. frao- 
TURiNo, fracturkd.] To breaK, 88 a bone, Ac. 
FRjBN^V-LirM,* {fTSn\-lixm) n, [L.] {Anat.) The string 
under the tongue. Crabb. 

Fra-ga' R f- 4 ,* w. {BoU) A plant ; strawberry. Hamilton. 
pRAij^'lLE, ffraj']!) 0 . [firagilu, L.] Brittle ; easily broken ; 
weak ; frail. 

Fra 9Tl'|-tv, n. Brittleness ; weakness ; fVailty. 
FrXg'm?nt, n. f/ra^c»tu7ii, L.J A part broken off from 
a whole ; an imperfect piece. 

FRAO-MfiN'T.^L,* 0 . Consisting of fVagments ; tVagmen- 
tary. JCc. Reo, 

FuXG'MtfTt-TA-RY, a. Composed of fragments. 
FrXg'mknt-^d,* o. Broken into fragments; existing in 
fragments. Brande. 

FRA'odR, n. [L.] A crash, ais of something breaking. 
Fka'OR.^nc£, I n. Sweetness of smell pleasing scent; 

Fra'gran-cy, i grateful odor. 

Fra'gr^NT, o. [fragrans, L.] Odorous ; sweet of smell. 
Fra'ge.^nt-LY, ad. With sweet or pleasing scent. 

Frail, n. [fratle, old Fr.] A basket made of rushes; a 
rush, 

F«Ail, a. [/rayifw, L.] Weak ; infirm , easily vanquished 
or destroyed , decaying , subject to casualties ; easily 
led astray ; liable to error or seduction. 1' 

FaXiL'Ni^iSS, n. Weakness , frailty. JN'orris. \ 

Frail'ty, n. State of being frail, weakness; Infirmity , j 
liability to error , fault proceediiw from weakness. 
FRAi'8pHEifR,(fTA'ah^T)n. Told Pr.] Freshness , coolness. 

Dryden. [Not in use in English.] 

Fr\i!<e, (Traz) n. [Fr.] A pancake with bacon in it — 
{Fort.) A range or horizontal stakes. 

Pram' A BLE,* «. That may be framed. Hooker. 

Frame, v. o. [t. framed; pp. FRAMitvo, framed.] To 
form or fabricate ; to fit to something , to make , to com- 
pose , to regulate ; to contrive , to plan ; to invent , to 
f ign , to forge ; to put together, os the timbers of a bouse. 
fFRAME, V. n. To contrive. Judges. 

Frame, n. A fabric , the timbers which support a house ; 
any thing made to enclose, surround, or support some- 
thing else ; a structure composed of timbers united , 
order ; regularity ; scheme ; contrivance , shape ; form ; 
temper , temperament. — (Printing) A stand or structure 
on which a compositor’s coses are placed. 

FrXmed,* (frima) p. a. Formed ; contrived , fitted with a 
frame. 

FrXm'ee, n. One who fVames , maker , former. 
FrAme'woek, ^-wdrk) n. Exterior work, generally of 
wood : a frame ; a skeleton , work done in a frame. 
FrAme'woek-KnIt'tjpr,* r. One who weaves in a 
frame. Hawkins. 

FrAm'ing, n. A Joining together ; timber-work. 
tPRXM'PdLD, 0 . Peevish ; firetfUl ; cross-grained. Skok. 
FrXpic,* n, A French silver coin, of the value of about 
19 cents. McCulloch. 

FrXn'chi^e, (fVUn'chiz) n. [Fr.] Exemption from any 
onerous duty; privilege; immunity, right granted; a 
district to which a privilege or exemption belongs. 
FrXn'chjse, ((Hn'cnjz) e. a. To enfranchise ; to make 
free. Shc^ See Eitfrarohiis. 

FRXN'cHlijE-MftNT, w. SpoHsor. See ErrraATfOMisxMBRT. 
FrXn^IC,* 0 . Relating to the Franks or the language of 
the Franks; Prankish. Warton. 

Fr^n-cIs'oan,* n. A monk of the order of St Francis. 
FRf N-cls^o^N,* 0 . Relating to the order of St Francis. 
FrXn-^j-bXl'i-tv,* n. The quality of being frangible. 
Foz, 

FrXn'9j-bli, o. Ifiwtgo, L.] Fragile; brittle; easily 
broken. 

^Xn'gj-blb-nBss,* ». Same asjVsajiMItty. Peny. 
tFRXN'ipN, (frdn'y^^n) ». A paramour; a boon companion. 
Sponsor. 


FrXnk, a. Ifimne, Fr.] Liberal ; generous ; open ; iAgenu 
ous ; sincere ; not reserved ; candid , free ; artless , with 
out conditions ; without payment 
PrXnk, n. One of those who were natives of Franconia, 
but who afterwards established themselves in France ; a 
term applied in the East to a native of Western Europe* 
— A letter sent, or the privilege of sending letters, by 
mail, free of postage. ~ [fA pigsty. Shak.] See Frarc. 
FrXnk, v.a. [u franked; pp. franking, franked.] To 
f-ee from postage or expense, as letters. — [To shut in a 
aW; to fktten. Shak.'l 

Prank-^l-m51gn', (fV&ngk-al-niinn'} n. (Eng law', A 
tenure by divine service, or for praying for the souls 
of the deceased. 

FrXnk-chXse', n. (I,air)Tho liberty of free chase. HoweU. 
FrXnked,* (fr&ngkt) p. a. Made free; exempted from 
postage. 

FRXNK'jN-cfiNSE, [fWingk'jn-sgns, S. W, P. J. K F. Jo. K. 
Sm.; frXnk-ln'sfins, fFb.] n. ^jrank and iTicense.] A gum 
resin, used as a pernime, which exudes from a species of 
fir, and possesses a turpentine-llke odor and taste. When 
burnt It exhales a fragrant odor. 

FrXnk'jnq,* n. The act of making free ; the exemption 
of letters, &c., from postage. 

FrXnk^ISH,* a. Relating to the Franks. Ferstegan. 
FrXnk'lin, n. A freeholder. Spenser.-— In the time of 
Elizabeth, a freeholder or yeoman, a man above a vassal, 
but not a gentleman. 

FrXnk^lin-Ite,’*' n. (Min.) A mineral containing iron, 
zinc, and manranese. Cleaveland. 

FrXnk'ly, ad. In a frank manner i openly ; freely. 
FrXnk^-MXr-ri^l^e,* n. (Law) A sort of tenure. Blaek- 
stone. 

FRXNK'lf^ss, n. Plainness; candor; openness; liber- 
ality. 

FRXNK'PLftD<?E, n. [franciplegiuM, L.] (Law) A pledge 
or surety for freemen. 

PrXnks, n. pi. The ancient French. See Frank. 
FrXnk'-^Kr-vice,* n. Service performed by freemen. 
Ash. 

FRXNK'-TftN'^-MfiNT,* n. (Law) Freehold. Blackstone. 
PrAn'TJC, o. [corrupted from pkreitettc.] Mad, raving; 

furious ; outrageous ; phrenetic. 

PrXn'tj-CAL-LV,* ad. Inn frantic manner. Hurd. 
FrXn'tic-ly, ad. In a frantic manner , madly. Bale. 
FRXN'Tlc-Nlfess, n. Madness; fury of passion. 
FRiy-TfeR'Nj^L, a. [fraternus, L.] Belonging to a brother; 

brotherly , becoming brothers. 

FRA-TfeR'Nj)LL-LY, od. In a brotherly manner. 
FRVTteR'NATE,* t?. n. Tu fraternize. Jej/brstm. [R.] 
FRi-T?R-NX'Ti<?N,* or PrA't^r-nI?m,* n. Fraterniza 
tion. Jenson. [R.] 

Fr^-tEr/ni-ty, b. The state or quality of a brother; 
b^y of men united , corporation ; society , association ; 
brotherhood; men of the same occupation, class, or 
character. 

PrXt-?r-n|-zX'TIQN, n. Act of uniting as brothers. 
Pra-tEr'nize, [frgi-tdr'nlz, Ja. K. Sm. R. Wb. Toddt frXt^ 
^r-nlz, Maunder.'] o. n. To concur with , to agree or as- 
sociate as brothers. 

Pra-tEr^nIz-br,* n. One who fraternizes or agrees 
Burke. 

tFRX'TR^ 9 E,* n, (Law) A partition among brothers or 
coheirs coming to the same inheritance or succession. 
Crabb. 

FrXt-R|-cFdal,* a. Relating to fratricide. Maunder. 
FrXt'rj-cIde, [frS.t'r 9 - 8 ld, S. fF. J. JS. F. Ja. K. Sm. R. 
Wb.i fra'tr^-sid, P.] w* [fratric'idium, L.] The murder 
of a brother ; the murderer of a brother. 

FrXud, n. \finus, L.] Deceit in contracts , deceit ; cheat ; 

trick ; artifice ; subtlety ; strat^em ; imposition. 
FeXud'fOl, o. Treacherous , artful , subtle. Shak. 
PrXud'fOl-ly, ud. DeceilfuUv ; artfully ; subtly. 
FrXud'v-lEnoe, I B. Deccitrulness ; trickery ; cheatmg ; 
FRA'WD'V-I*fiN-CY, ) artifice. 

FrXud'v-lEnt, o. Full of fraud; done by fraud; trick- 
ish ; subtle ; deceitful ; treacherous. 

FRAuD'y-LfiNT-LV, ad. By fraud ; by deceit , by artifice. 
FRXuD'v-LfiNT-Nfiss,* B. auality of being fraudulent. 
Scott. 

FrXuoht, (frkwt) p. tt. Laden ; charged ; filled ; stored ; 

freighted. Bee Freight. 
fFRAUGHT, (fVkwt) n. A freight ; a cargo. Shak. 
tPRAuGHT, (frSlwt) V. a. To load : to crowd. Bacon. 
fFRAUGHT'AGE, (^frSiwt'tij) n. Lading ; cargo. Milton, 
FRXx'pNlfs,* n. [L.] (BoL) a genus of trees, comprising 
the ash. P. Cyc. 

FrXy, (frS) B. A battle , a fight ; a duel ; a combat ; a 
broil ; a quarrel ; a riot ; an afifray : — a mb or chafe in 

PbAy, (fra) t>. «. [i. rRAY»D;pp. fratino. fkatko J [To 
terrify; to drive away. X^eut.]— To rub; to wear; to 
burnish. 

FrIy'ing, n. The peel of a deer’s horn. B. Jonson* 
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FeCaX. (frsk) II. A sudden and caueelewi change or turn 
•f mmd i a caprice j a fancy ; a wliim , a capncioua 
)nrank. ^ _ 

F&fiAK, V. a. To variegate ; to checker. MUton, [R.J 

FhKak'isu, o. Capricious : whimsical ; bumoieome. 

FrCak'ISH-ly^ aa. capriciously j whimsically. 

FR£AX')8ii>N£SS, a. Capriciousness , whimsicalness. 

IFrIam, V. n. To growl or grunt as a boar. BaUeff. 

Fr£c'KL£. (frek'kl) n. A spot of yellowish or brown 
color on the skin , a spot , discoloration. 

Fr£c^kl£,* tfrck'kl) o. a.& a. To give or acquiro freckles. 
Smart, 

FR£c^Jki.£0, (flrSk'kld) a. Spotted ; maculated. 

Fr£c'kleo>n£.ss, (fr6k'kld-n6s) n. The state of being 
fVeckled. Sherwood. 

Fr£c'ki.£>faceo, (fV«k^kl-(iat) a. Having a ikce fhll of 
fi'eckles. Beaum. ^ FL 

Fr£ck'ly, o. Full of fVeekles; spotted. Sherwood. 

Fr£d. The same with peace i so Frederic is powerful or 
wealthy in peace ; Wi^edy victorious peace. Oibeon. 

tFR£D'8T5L£,’^ n. A sanctuary near an altar. Jtfaunder. 

FR££> eu Being at liberty ; having liberty ; not enslaved ; 
uncoinpelled } unrestrained ; unconstrained } unconfined *, 
unreserved , not necessitated ; permitted ; assuming too 
much liberty } licentious ; open : ingenuous ; frank ; 
familiar j easy ; candid j conversing without reserve : 
liberal ; not parsimonions ; generous ; guiltless ; invested 
with fhmchises } exempt from expense or charae , clear. 

Fr££, «. a. [i. raKEOi pp. FasKisa, raaao.] To set at 
liberty ; to manumit j to rid ; to clear fVoin any thing ill ; 
to deliver ; to rescue ; to liberate ; to exempt. 

FRfifi'BfiNCH,* ft. (jLoio) a widow’s dower on a copy- 
hold. Blackeione. 

FRfi£'B66T-gR, M. A robber ; a plunderer ; a pillager. 

FB££^Bd6T-i-RY,* a. The act or plunder of a freebooter. 


Fb££'b56t-)NQ, n. Robbery j plunder, denser. 

FR££'B6dT-}NG,* a. Relating to or like freebooters. Fo. 
^ Rev. 

FREE'BddT-y,* a. Pillage; plunder; freebootery. Butler. 

FRffi'BdRD,* a. (jLaio) Ground claimed without or beyond 
a fence, said to contain two feet and a half. Jacob. 

Fr££'BORN, a. Born free ; not a slave ; inheriting liberty. 

Fr££'~ChXp-1^l, h. (Engluh law) A chapel exempted from 
the Jurisdiction of the ordinary or diocesan. CoweL 

FRfifi'CdsT, «. Freedom from expense. South. 

tFRC£-uEN'|-zcN, (-zn) v. a. To make free. Sp. Hall. 

Fr££-dLn'1-zen, n. A cituen. Dr. Jackeon. [R.J 

Fr££d'mXn, tui pi. fe££u'u£n. One who has been 
freed from servitude. 

Fr££'1>qm^ a. Slate of being free ; liberty ; exemption 
from servAude or necessity , independence , privileges , 
franchises ; immunities , unrestraint ; the state of ease 
and scope : ease ; facility ; assumed familiarity. 

FR££-FIsu'g:-RY,* a. (Loto) An exclusive right of fishing 
in a public river. Blackstonc. 

Fr££-foot^j?d, r-ffit^ed) a. Not restrained In the march. 
Skak. [ton. 

Fr££’-6bIce,* a. Voluntary and unmerited ikvor. MUr- 

Fr££'H£A.rt-ED, (-harl-^) a. Liberal ; generous. 

Fr££'h5ld, a. (Law) An estate in land or other real prop- 
erty, held by a free tenure for life, or for some unceitaiu 
period. 

FR££^HdLi>-]pR, a. One who has a freehold. 

FR££'-Llv-g:E,* a. One who lives freely or carelessly. Dr. 
AUea. [Dr. Alien. 

FEfi£'-Ltv-pfG,* a. Free, careless, or luxurious living. 

Fr££'x>Y, ad. In a free manner ; without restraint ; with- 
out reserve ; frankly ; liberally ; plentiAilly. 

Fr££'man, n. f pL 7be£'meb. One not a slave or vassal ; 
one pomessed of rights, privileges, or immunities ; a citi- 
xen. 

FR££''MX.B-T}if,* a, A female twin calf whose mate is a 
male calf. Leudoiu 

Fb££'M-£- 0ON, (-nd-sn) a. One of an ancient institution 
or society, iwd to have been composed originally of 
masons or builders in stone, and admitted into the socl- 
es as free and accepted ; a mason. 

FBEi'xiHSOJV-EY,*^ a. The institution, craft, science, or 
principles of freemasons. Eney. 

FMk'xlKXV-vOte. Unperplexed ; without care. 

Fb££'b?ss, a. The state or quality of being free. 

FbJB'VB, a. One who gives freedom. 

Fr££''«£h55x^ (-rkS) a. A school (bunded and endowed, 
or so supported as to be free of charge to the scholars. 

FBJlfi"86c'.^GE,* a. (Law) A species of English tenure 
of lands. Pterketme. ^ 

FeC£-«p5'K£ii, C-kn) a. Speaking without reserve. 

FBRl'STdNE, a. A species of sandstone, commonly used 
la building, so called because, having no grain, It may be 
put tnOfin any direcuon ; a toft sandstone. 

F»«*'THlint-«E, [fr6'thlnk-er, J. F. dm. Wb. Raeet trS- 
UilBk^OT, 8. W. jP. Jin.! a. A term assumed by disbelley- 
•fs in Cbristlanlty ; a libertine ; a contemner of religion. 


FR££^TiilirK-lNe, a. Contempt of religion. Bp. BerkOef 

Fr£.£'Tii1nk-{NO,* o. Unrestricted lu thought; liberal 
licentious. Savaji^ 

PiiJiil^TONGUED, (-tfingd) a. Speaking freely. Bp, HatL 

Fe££-War'ren» (-w6r'r9n) n. (Law) A privilege of pre- 
serving and killing game. Blacketone. 

Fr££-w1ll', a. Unrestrained will , the power of directing 
one’s own actions wiUiout constraint by necessity or fate 
voluntariness ; spontaneity. 

PEfifi'wlLL,* 0. Voluntary ; spontaneous ; done freely 
Pealms. 

Fe££'-wobi-^n, (-wfim-gn) a. A woman not enslaved. 

Fe££ze, «. a. [t. raozs; pp. frsezino, frozen.] To be 
congealed witli cold ; to be of that degree of cold by 
which water is congealed , to die by cold. 

Fe££Z£, V. a. To congeal with cold ; to harden into Ice ; 
to kill by cold. 

Fr££z' 1 ng,'*P. a. Congealing with cold , chilling. 

FrESz'ing,* h. The act of congealing with cold. Brome. 

Freight, (irat) v. a. [t. FaEioHTEo; pp. fkeiohiino, 
freiuhtsu or FREUauT. — Fraught is more pro^k-rly an 
adjective than a participle.] To load for transpurtuiiun l>y 
sea , to load. 

Freight, (frat) a. The cargo or lading of a ship, the 
money due fur transportation of goods , burden , loud. 

Freight'^e,* (fra't^j) n. Money paid for freight. Jlfif- 
ton, 

Freight^i^r, (frit'^r) n. One who freights a vesseL 

I Fr£n, n. A stranger. Spenser. 

^r£mch, r. The language of the French. — pi. The people 
of France. 

Fe£nch, o. Belungmg to France or the French. — To take 
French leav^ is to go away without taking leave of the 
company, f^ose. 

FRfiNca'-BEAN,* a. A species of bean. Lee. 
Fr£nch'-CuA.i.k., (-chiwk) n. An indurated clay. 
Fr£nch'-OrXss, r. Sainfoin. 

Fr£ncu-H 6 n'ey-sCc-ki.e,* r. A plant and flower. Lee. 
FRfiNCH'-tioRN, R. A musical wind instrument, used in 
hunting and in regular concerts. Qraoes. 

FRENCH' }-Fl£D,* (-fid) p. a. Conformed to French manners 
or habits. Burke. 

FBfiNCH'l-F?, V. a. [t. Frknchifisd; pp. Prenchifyinu, 
Frcnchifisd.] To make French, to infect with the man- 
ners of the French. 

Fr£nch'l]ke, a. Kesemblinz the French. Bp. Hall. 
Fr£nch'-?ie,* r. a name ol the great sjioUod woodpeck- 


er. Booth. 

French' W lli-Low,* n. A plant; rosehay-willow-herU. 
Booth. 

Pb?-n£t'|C, [fr^-nSl'ik, J. F. Sm. Wb. A^h, JiTares : fr^w'- 
©-l|k, S. K K. f fr?-nct'jk or fr6n'§-tik, fV. P. Ja.J u. 
[iPpevriTiKbs.] Mad, distracted, raving, frantic. 
Fr?-nEt'i-c.^l,* a. Mad ; frenetic, i/ah. 

FrEn'Z}-c^l, o. Approaching to madness. 

FeEn'zy, tu Madness , distraction of mind , 

alienation of understanding , violent passion. 
FrE'qui^NCE, (frd'kwens) n. Repetilioii , frequency. 
Fr£'qu¥N-CV, u. State of being frequent . repetition • 
common occurrence ; concourse ; frill assembly. 
FRE'QUifNT, a. [frequensy L.] Often done , often seen ; 
often occurring; common, usual, used oiven to act.~- 
(Poetry) Crowded; thronged. 

PEJg-QUfiNT', ffr^kwdnt', S. fF. P. J. E. F.Ja. K. 8m . ; 
fre'kw^nt, frb.] v. a. [frequente, L.] [u frequented , 
pp. FREQUENTINO, FREQUENTED.] To Visit Often ; tO bO 

much in. 

fPR^-QUENT'A-BLE, a. Accessible. Sidney, 
Fri^-quEnt'^ge,* r. Act or habit of frequenting. Southtf 
Fr£-<1 U9 N-ta'tiqn, n. Habit of frequenting ; resort. 
Fri^-quEn'tvtIve, o. (Gfrom.) Denoting frequent repeti- 
tion , — applied to verbs. 

rRi^-CiUtN'T^-TlVE,^ n, A verb which denotes the repeti- 
Uon of an act or the frequent performance of it. Booth, 
FR]^-QU£NT'lj;R, M. One who frequents. Dr. Jaekeon, 
Fu£'QU^NT-LYy ad. Often, commonly; not rarely. 
Pr£'qu¥NT-nEs8 ,* n Frequency. Aeh, 

FeEs-cAde^',* n. pU Cool walks; shady places. JKorr- 
der. [r.] 

FR&alo6yn, [It.] Coolness; shade; duskiness. — (Point' 
xng) A method of painting on fresh jflaster, 1^ which the 
colors sink in and become durable. 

FrEsh, o. Cool ; lively in look or feelings ; florid ; ruddy ; 
modem ; young ; new , recent ; not salt ; not warm or 
vapid ; sweet ; not stale ; not impaired by time or use ; 
unpractised ; vigorous ; brisk ; raw. 

FrEhh, n. { pL freshes. A pool of fresh water ; a current 
of fresh water; a flood, or overflowing of a river 
fFREsH, ». a. To refresh. Chaucer. 

FR£su'-BLdwif. (-blfin) a. Newly blown. MiUem. 
FbEsu'en, (fr£sh'sh|^ o. a. [i. freshened ; pp. fiisshen- 
INO, FRESHENED.] To DUiKe fresh, Thomeon. 

FB£8]f'Elf, (frdsh'sbn) V* R, To grow fresh. Pope, 
FRfisH'BT, n. A stream or pool of fresh water ; a fresh 
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Br9ieni$ — (D, 5.) A great rise or flood of water in rtvera 
and itreamSy caused by rains or melting snow. Moritan. 

FrI&sh'forci: a. {Law) A force newly done, or done 
within forty days. Cowd. 

FkBsh'ly, od. In a fresh manner; coolly ; newly 

F&fisu'MAN, tt. ( pL VRjtsu'H^N. A uovice ; one in the 
rudiments of any knowledge ; a member of the lowest 
class in a college. 

Fr£8U'm^n-8U1p, n. The state of a freshman. Holes, 


fFRfisu'M^NT, a. Refreshment: freshness. Cartwright, 
FRbsu'JS^hSj n. State of being fresh , newness; vigor. 


jTJVjaiOM n. kJMW ui vciuy | 

fFR£8li-NEw', <-na') a* Unpractised. Shak, 
FRfisu'wA-Ti^R, 0 . Used only to fresh wa 


ment which causes or regulates the vibrations of the string. 
-~-Mrck.) A kind of knot of two small fillets interlaced: 


-->(.drek.) A kind of knot of two small fillets interlaced: 
ornamental iron-work below the bars of a grate. — (Her.) 
A boarmg composed of bars crossed and interiaced. 
Fb£t, e o. [i. racTTao ;pp. rasTTiaa. fretteo.] To agi- 


^ AJEsx, V «•« r Aflit lAv g wmmt Ainua rmcTXJUUsj au 

late violently ; to wear away hy rubbing ; to corrode ; to 
eat away ; to furnish with frets ; to form into raised 


eat away ; to furnish with frets ; to form into raised 
work ; to variegate ; to diversity ; to chafe ; to rub , to 
irritate ; to make angry , to vex. 

Fu£t, V. r. To be in commotion ; to be worn away ; to be 
corroded , to be angry ; to be p^visb. 


fFRfiT, p. a. Eaten away ; fretted. LemL xiii. 

Fr£t'ful, o. Angry; peevish; apt to find fault; splenet- 


ic , petulant ; captious. 

F£fiT'FCl.-i.y, sd. In a fretftil manner. 

FakT'FCL-Nfiss, ft. Passion ; peevishness ; lU-humor. 
Fa£t'T]^d,* a. Intersected with small gromsombs; hav- 
ing frets. Francia, 

FrLt'tem, (-in) a. Rubbed; marked; as, poek^reUenj 
marked with the small-pox. Tbdd. 

Fk£t'T 9 R, n. He or that which frets. 

Fr£t'T{N&, n. Agitation ; commotion. Fdtkam, 

FufiT'TYi o. Adorned with fret-work or raised work. 
Fr£t'wobk,* (-wUrk) a. (Arch.) A sort of raised work ; 


a kmd of masonry raised in protuberances. Crabb. 
^'Ri-A-BlL'i-TY, n. The quality of being friable. 


tFRlc'.5.C£, n. [frixuSf L.] A fricassee : an unguent made 
by frying several materials together. JB. Joruon, 


FrIc-^N-do',* «. [fincandeaUi (frXk'gn-dSO Fr.] A collop; 
a sort of Scotch collop. Ash. \ 


FrIc- 4S-8££^, n. [Fr.l A dish made by cutting a fowl or | 
other small animal In pieces, and dressing or frying it 


in strong sauce. 


i pieces, and dressing or frying it 


in strong sauce. 

Fr1c-.^s-s£&^ V. 0 . [u raiOASsExo; pp. raioassBEiao, 
rRioAiBxxD.j To dress in fricassee. Ekkard. 


tFR}-oi.'Ti9N, a. [yheotio, L.] Act of rubbing ; friction. 
Bacon, 


FrIc'tion, n, [frietiOf L.] The act of rubbing; the resist- 
ance in machines caused by the rubbing of the surfaces 


auce in machines caused 
while moving : attrition. 


tFalriaE, e. m To move quickly. HallywelL 
^RlD'STdLE, n. A sanctuary. See Fredstoli. 

FrIrd,* (frtd) p.fu Roasted inapan over the fire; scorched. 
FriRnd, (frdnd) n. [vrissd, D.l One joined to another by 
aflection, or by mutual benevolence and intimacy : a con- 
fidant; a supporter ; an ally ; a companion ; a favorer; 
one propitious. 

FriRnd, (flrdnd) v. a. To befriend. Spsassr. 

i FRifiRD^lpo, a. Well disposed. Skak, 

». Friendliness. Shak, 

(ftfind^lqs) a. Destitute of friends, fbrsa- 
ken ; destitute ; forlom* 


intimate ; kind ; fkvoiable ; amicable ; salutary. 


Fri£nd^ly, ad. In a friendly manner ; amicably, [r.] 

Fri£nd'shp*, n. Intimacy united with aflection : fnendly 
feeling ; amity ; intimacy ; favor ; personal kindness ; as- 
sistance ; help ; correspondence. 

PrFjPR,* n. He that fines. See Friab. 

Fri£ 9 '}sh,* o. Relating to Friesland. Ee, Rev. 

Fri£ze, ffrfiz) n. [drop de Jriaef Ft.] A coarse woollen 
cloth wito a nap on one side. — (ArciU) A large, flat tuetn- 
ber, which separates the architrave from the cornice. 

Fri£zb,* (frSz) V. a. To form a nap on cloth ; to frizz ; to 
frizzle ; to curl. Booth, 


'Rfisu'wA-Ti^R, 0 . Used only to fresh water; raw; un- 
skilled ; unacquainted. XnoUes. j 

FRfisii-wJL'TRRED, (-t^rd) a. Newly watered. Akenside. 
Fr£t. n. A frith : — agitation, as upon the surface of a stream 
or of liquors ; agitation of mind ; irritation ; vexation : — 
a colic ; gnpes. — (Mus.) Tliat stop of a musical instru- 


Fri£zed, (frSzd) a. Napped with frieze. HuleeL 

F£I£ze^l!k£, (frSz'lIk) a. Resembling a frieze. Addison. 

PRiSz'ipR,* n. He or that which friezes. Booth. 

FRi£z'p(a<-M^-9HiNE^* n. A machine fur frriezing cloth 
Booth. 

FRla^^TE, n. {frigate^ Fr.l A ship of war with one cov- 
ered gun-deck, carrying fi^om twenty-four to forty-eight 
guns, or from twenu to fifty guns; a small vessel. — 
i^Omith.) A species of pelican, called also the man-^-aoar 

PrI»-4l-t55n',* n. A small Venetian ship. SniarL 

FRl(3h.^-FXc'TipN, n. Ifrigus and faeio, L.] The act of 
making cold. 

FRlp-j^-FXo^Tiyz,’*' a. Making cold. Boyle. 

Fr1^^¥-r^-tq-ry,* n. A place for cooling ; a refrigeratory. 

FrIgh^ (frit) V. a. [t. raioHTXD ipp. raioHTiNa, raiour- 
Eo.j To terrify ; to disturb with fear ; to frighten. 

FrIght, (frit) ft. A sudden terror; alarm; terror; panic; 
consternation. 

FrIght'en, (fri'tn) v. a. [t. raiOHTxiVBD ; m. raioHTBW- 


iiro, FRioHTXNBo.l To oflHght j to intimidate; to terri- 
fy ; to shock with dread. 

FRiGHT^EN-^k-BLEj* o. That may be frightened. Colendge. 

FRiGHT'FOi., (frn'ftil) a. Terrible ; dreadfril ; full of terror. 

FrIoht'fOl-lv, od. In a frightful manner. 

FRiGHT^F0Li-N£88, ft. The quality of being frightful. 

FRlp'iD, (frld'jjd) a. {frigAus, L.] Cold \ wantuig warmth 
of body ; wanting warmth of anection ; impotent ; dull , 
lifeless , formal. — FngA loncy ( Oeog.) the space between 
each pole and the polar circles, which are 23° 28^ from 
the poles. 

FRj-piD'i-TY, n. [fngidxtasi L.] State of being frigid ; cold- 
ness , want of warmth ; dulness ; impotence. 

PRlp'lD-LV, ad. Coldly , dully , without affection. 

FRlp'}D-NfiS3, ft. Coldness ; dulness ; frigidity. 


Fm-h’BlL'i-TY, n. The quality of being friable. 

Fri'vble, o. [/habili^ Lj Easily crumbled or pulverized. 

Fri'a*BL£-n£ 8S,« ft. Friability. Scott. 

Fri'AB, n. [/r^rCf Fr.] A brother of some monastic order; 
a monk. — (Printing) Too faint an impression. 

FRi^AR-LiKE, a. Monastic ; unskilled in the world. KnoUea. 

FRi^AB-L¥«a. Like a friar ; monastic; recluse. Fox. 

FRi'Ak’!?-Cbi^L, n. A plant, having a flower like a cowl. 

FRi'AB’2?-*UBO^N»‘^ or FRi'AR’^-TuIs'TLE,* (-fll) n. The 
wooUy-headed thistle. Booth. 

FRl'AR’^UXN'TigiEli, n. The ignis fatuus. Mdton. 

FrVab-Yi R* [frcrUf old Fr.] A monastery or convent of 
friars. 

FrVab-Yi u* Dike a friar : belonging to a friary. WarUnu 

FrIb'ble, tJ, ft. [JhvoUf BV.] To trifle ; to totter. Tatier. 

FrYb'ble, a. Trifling ; silly : fkivolous. BrU. CrU, 

Fk1b^bl.E, fi. A frivolous fellow ; a trifler ; a fop. 

FrIB'bl^r, fi. A tnfler ; a fribble. Spectator. 

Fai^BliRGH, (frl^bUrg) n. (Law) Surety for one’s good be- 
havior ; same OMfrank-pUdga . — Written alsoyhAifr^k and 
fnthburgh. 


FrIll, tJ, n. [firMerf Fr.] To quake or shiver with cold, [r.] 
FrIIjL,* V. a. To decorate with frills or gathers. Smollett. 
FrIll, n. An edging or ruffle of fine linen or cotton : — the 
rufflmg of a hawk’s feathers when frilling with cold. 


extremity. 

Fringe, v.a. [u raiaoxo; yji. FEiiroiiTG, FRiaaxD.] To 
adorn with fringes ; to decorate. 


adorn with fringes ; to Uecorate. 

Fringe D,*(frlnja)p. a. Furnished or decorated with fringe. 
Fringe 'less,* o. Destitute of fringe. Dr. Alien. 


FRlNpE'LESS,* a. Destitute of fringe. Dr. Allen. 
FJtiJf-GlL' L^y* n. [L.J (OmUA.) A genus of birds ; chaf- 


finch. Brande. 

FRlN-qiiL-LA'CEoys,* (frln-JiWa'shvis) a. Relating to the 
fringiUa. Maunder. 

Fb1n9E'biA-K£R, n, A maBufheturer of fringe. Sw(/t 


FbInp'Y, «• Adorned with fringes. Shenstone. 

I FkIf'p^r, b. IJripiery Fr.] A dealer in frippery ; a frip- 
perer. Jaanee, 

Fr1p'pi^R-£R, n. One who deals in frippery. Sicrwood. 
Fr1p'P¥R-Y» n. The place where old clothes are sold , traf- 
fic of caat-ofiT things ; old clothes ; cast dresses ; rags ; 
trumpery ; trifles. 

PrXp'P¥B-Y, «• Trifling; contemptible. Gray. 
FRt-SS^Ky (fre-zdrO [fre-zSr', fF. Ja.f fbp-zar', K . ; ftf- 
zUr', 8m, i fr«'zvr, P.J n, [Fr.l A hair-dresser. WertOTU 
FbIsk, V. n,ifnaqiu, old Fr.J [t. fbuebd; ys. raiixiNO, 
rusBBO.l To leap ; to skip ; to dance in frolic or gayety. 
tPRlsK, a. Lively ; jolly ; frisky. Bp, HaU, 

FrIsk, b. a Mic ; a leap ; a fit of wanton gayety 


UIUVIU|£ • aiVTlVIUUe 

FKic'TiQN,* o. Implying or relating to friction. R. Adams, 
FrI'ixay, (frX'da) n. [F^itagy Ger.j The sixth day of the 

u...ab- El 7^ ... El taZ 


week, BO named from FVeya, Fr^ay or Fnga, a Saxon de- 


tFRla'KAl*) "• A leap ; a caper. B. Jansen, 

FalSK'gR, B. One who frisks ; a wanton. 

FRls'RgT, n. A light iron frame in which the sheets of pa 
per are sucoessively confined on the form for impxessiua 
in (Ndnting. 

FrIbk'fOL, a. Full of gayety or gambols. Thomsen, 
FRlsK'i-Nfias, B. Gaye^ ; UvelineM. [Low.] 

FrIsk'ING, b. Frolicsome dancing; wild gayety. 

FbIsx'y, o. Gay ; ainr ; froliosome ; wanton. 

FRlg'gl^, V. a. See Fmixzui. 
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PftlST,* V, a. To 0611 goods on time, or upf)n trust. Crabb. 
FHf-9us.E\* n. I Fr.f A curling or crispatiun of the hair. 
SmoUett, 

TrIt, n. The matter of which glass is made, consisting 
of silex, fixed alkali, dec., after it has been calcined. 
PillT,* tJ. a. To expose to a dull red beat, for the pur- 
pose of expelling moisture and carbonic acid from ma- 
terials for making glass. Braude. 

FrIth, n. [/rctaw, L.] A strait of the sea ; an estuary ; a 
widening of a river at. the mouth ; a place for confining 
fish \ a kind of net. 

PrIth, a. [jffHthi Welsh.] A woody place ; a forest. Dray- 
ton, A small field taken out of a common. Wynne. [R.] 

I FRlTH'Yt Woody. Skelton. 

’R|-TtL'^-RV, n. A genus of plants ; a species of lil)'. 
tFRtT'*-N^N-CY, n. [/ntianw, L.] The chirping of an insect. 
PRIT'T^R, n. Ifnturey Fr.] A small piece cut to be fried , 
a little pancake } a fragment ; a small piece. 

FrIT'T^PR, V. a. |[i. FBtTTXRKD, pp. FRlTTaaiirO, FRIT- 
TXEKD.J To cut into small pieces to be fried ; to break 
into fragments. — To fntter anmy^ to pare off ; to reduce 
to nothing. 

Fri-v5l'}-tv, n. Tiiflingness; frivolousness; folly. 
FrIv'q-loDs, o. [JrwoluSf L.J Worthless; trifling; of no 
moment ; trivial , petty ; weak ; foolish. 
Friv'q-i.oDs-l.y, ad. Triflingly ; without weight. 
FRly'Q-i.oDs-Nfiss, R. Want of weight or importance. 
Prize, (frSz) ». (Arch.) See Fkixzk. 

FrIzz, V. a. [friter ox finier^ Fr.] [». fbizzxd; pp. friz- 
ziRci, FRizzxn.] To curl ; to ensp , to frizzle. SiuoUetL 
FrYz'ZLE, (-zl) V. fl. J[>rw«r, Fr.J [i. fbizzlxd; pp. fbiz- 
zuirOf FRizzLxo.] Ip curl in short curls like the nap of 
frieze ; to frizz ; to frieze. Harmar. 

FrIZ^ZLE, r . a curl ; a lock of hair crisped. MUton. 
FRlZ^ZLf r, r . One who frizzles ; a fnseur. 

FRd, ad. From ; backward. — It is a part of the adverbial 
phrase To and froy i. e., to and from, or backward and 
forward. 

FRdcK, R. Fr.] A dress ; a coat ; an outer garment, 
as of a monk or a farmer; a gown for children. 
Fr6cked,* (friikt) a. Furnished or covered with a frock. 
Bnt. CnL 

Froe,* r . a revelling, idle, dirty woman. Drayton, [r.] 
FrOgh, r . a small, amphibious animal with four feet , a 
sort of tender horn tliat grows in the middle of the sole 
of a horse’s foot , frush. 

FROo'BiT, R. An herb. Atnsworih. 

Fade^FlsH, n. A loathsome looking fish, called also the 
monkfish and goosefish. Storer. 

FadG^ORilss, R. A kind of herb. 

FadG'«Y) A* Having frogs. Skervood. 

FB6e'HdP-Pi:R,* r . An insect of the genus cicada. Booth. 
FE6G'LfcT-TUCE, (-tis) R. A plant. 

FR6a^LlK£,* a. ^sembling a frog. Ooldsmitk. 
fFRoI^E, (frdlz) R. [froisser, Fr.] Bacon cooked in a pan- 
cake. Bailey See Fraisx. 

FR^L’fC, a. Gay ; flill of levity , full of pranks. Shak. 
FadL^fC, n. A wild prank , a scene of miith or merriment ; 
a gambol ; sport. 

FROL^IC, V. n. [l. FBOLICKXD ; pp. FROLlCKlirO, FROUCKXD.j 

To play wild pranks ; to be merry. 

JFE6l^jc-1.Y, ad. Oayly ; wildly. Beaum. ^ Ft 
FadL'lc-eftilE, (-sum) a. Full of wild gayety ; playful. 
Fr6i.'|C-s6me-LY, ad. With wild gvety. 
FR5L'jc-s6ME-Nfess, n. Wildness of gayety; pranks. 
Fr5m, prep. Noting source or beginning with departure, 
absence, or distance, sometimes literally and sometimes 
figuratively; out of, because of; since. — It is often 
joined by an ellipsis with adverbs ; as, abovty''* 

1. e., from the parts above. [ney. 

prep. Away from ; contrary to Untards. Sid- 
FrOnd, n, r/fvnde, Fr.] (BoL) A OTeen, leafy branch ; the 
stem and foaf combing ; the leaf of a fern or palm. Loic- 
don, 

FRpw-Di'TIOIf, R. [Jrondatioj L.] A lopping of trees. Ev~ 
elyn. 

FBON-OfiscE’,* V. n. To put forth leaves. Stoughton, [r.] 
FRpur-Dfis’c^NCE,* n. (BoL) The time or the act of put- 
ting forth leaves. Lincoln. 

FRpJf-DiF'Eit-OOs, a. (Avndf/ir, L.] Bearing leaves. 
FROIf-DdsE',^ 0 . (Bol) Full of leaves ; leafy. Crabb. 
FR6N$y* n. [L.] (2U>eL) The region of the cranium be- 
tween the orbits and the vertex. Brands. 

JjFRftwT, [front, P. J. Ei F. Jo. 8m. Wh. t frfint, K. S. ; franl 
or frbnt, W.] n. [fi-onsy L,] The forehead , the face ; the 
van of an army , the fore part of any thing, as of an army 
ox a building ; the most conspicuous part 
IjFRfrRT,* a. Kelating to the front or frice. P. Cyc. 

IIFadN]^ (frttnt) r a. fi, raoifTxo ; pp. frortino, frowt- 
XD ’ To oppose directly, or face to nice ; to stand ojqiosed 
or over a^inst. 

liFRdNT. «. R, To stand fmemost. Wiak. 
jfFRdNT^.^pE,* R. The fore part of a building ; front. P. 


j|F»ANT'A-9¥R,*B. {Law) One who owns the opposite side. 
Jacob. 

PhPnt'al, n. [fronidley L.] A frontlet. — (Jtfsd.) A modi 
icanient fur the forehead. — {Arch.) A little pediment 
over a door or window. 

FRdNT^^i.,« a. Relating to the forehead ; noting a bone 
which forms the forehead. Brands. 

Pr6n'tat-rd, a. [from. L.] (BoL) Noting a flower leaf 
that grows broader till its termination ; not cuspated. 
Qumey. 

|(Fr6nt'-B6x, (frilnt^bbks) n. The box in the playhouse 
from which there is a direct view to tlie stage. Pope. 

IIFEfrNT'ED, a. Formed with a front. Mdton. 

||Fr6n'ti£r, [frbn'tSr, P. E. Ja. Sm. , fr6iit'ySr, & J. F. ,• 
frSn'chCr or irbiit'ySr, W. , frpn-tCr', Wb.] n. [frontidrCy 
Pr.] The limit or utmost verge of any territory ; the bor- 
der . — pL The parts that front another country or an in- 
vading army. 

IIFrSn'tier, a. Bordering ; conterminous. Addison. 

jJfFR6N'Tl£B,* V. R. To form or constitute a frontier. Tem- 
ple. 

))Fr5n'ti£red, (frSn'tfird) a. Guarded on the frontier. 
Spenser. 


I production. 

I Pb6n't;8-piece, n. That port which first meets the eye, 
as the ornamental page of a book ; the face of a building. 
}}Fr6nt'l^ss, a. Wanting sbame , void of diffidence. 

»• L.} A bandage worn on the for^^- 

bead. [Booth. 

IjFRftNT'-LiNE,* R. The first of the three lines of an army. 
FRt>N-Tt>i^y* n. [Fr.] A member which serves as an orna- 
ment over doors, windows, Sec. Crabb. 

||pR6NT'-Bd5M, R. An apartment m the fore port of a 
house. 

fPRCp’PlSH, a. Peevish ; froward. Ld. Clarendon. 
fPRORE, a. Frozen ; frosty. MUton. 
fFRORN, a. Frozen ; congealed with cold. Spenser. 
fFB5'BV, a. Frozen ; covered with hoar frost. Spenser. 
({PbOst, (frBst or frftwst) [frCst, & W. P.J. F.Ja. R., frowst, 
JT. Wb. Mares.] n. The state or temperature of the mr 
winch occasions the congelation of water ; the congelii- 
tion of water or vapor , the effect of congelation or freez- 
ing on vegetables or dew ; hoar-frost. 

||FR0ST,* V. a. [l. frosted , py. FB09TIR0, FROSTED.] To 
cover with any thing resembling hoar-frost, as with 
white sugar. Smart. 

j|FE08T'BEAR-?R,*n. An instrument to exhibit the freezing 
of water m vacuo , a cryophorus. WoUaston. 

S Fr68T'bIt-ten, (fr6st'blt-tn) a. Nipped by frost. 
FRdsT'BLlTE,* n. A plant; the orach. Booth, 
FbCst'-boOnd,* o. &>und by frost or ice. Scott. 
FRdsT'i^D, a. Covered with hoar-frost, or with something 
resembling it. 

1 jFR6sT'}-LY, ad. With frost ; with excessive cold. 
|Fr6st'|-n]68S, r. Cold . freezing coldness. 
FR68T'L.if88,* a. Free from frost. SwfL 
iFRdsT'NAiL, R. A nail with a prominent head driven into 
a horse-shoe to prevent slipping. 
jjFRftsT'woRK, (frSst'wdrk) n. Work m which the sub- 
stance is laid on with inequalities, like the dew congenh'd 
upon shrubs , frosted work : — a winter amusement. War- 
burton. 

|)Fr6st'Yv ^ Producing or containing frost, cold , chill in 
affection ; resembling hoar-frost ; white , gray-headed. 
11 Fe6th, (frSlh or frfliwth) rfrSlh, W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. R. ; 
frkwtb, S. K. Wb. Mitres.] n. [/roe, Dan.] Hpuine , foam ; 
the bubbles caused by fermentation ; unsubstantial mat 
ter ; an empty or senseless show of wit or eloquence. 
{|Fr5th, r. R. To foam ; to throw out spume. Drydm. 

I Fr6th. V. a. To make to froth. Beaum. 4^ FI. 

I Fe6tu'{-ly, ad. In a frothy manner; with foam. 
FRdTH'i-N£ss, n. State of being frothy ; emptiness. 
{PBOTH'-SptT,* n, A white froth found on the leaves of 
certain plants in the spring , woodsare. Booth. 
IjFRdTii'WORM,* (-wUrm) n. An Insect. Goldsmith. 
jjPEOTH'Y, a. Pull of foam, froth, or spume ; soft ; empty ; 

wanting substance ; vain ; trifling. 

FRdCNCE, V. a. [froncsTy or Jronaery Pr.] [». frourcxd , pp. 
raouNciNO, frourcbd .] To form into plaits or wrinkles , 
to frizzle or curl. 

FroOrce, n. A wrinkle ; a plait ; a fringe, or curl, or some 
ornament of dress : — a disease in hawks, in which spit- 
tle gathers as a fringe about the bill. 
fFRdObCC'LiRSS, a. Without wrinkles. Chaucer. 
ProO'zv, a. Feud ; musty ; dim ; cloudy. 8w^ [Low.] 
Fr5i^, n. [/ran, Germ.] A woman; Mnerally applied to 
a Dutch or German woman. Beaum. g FU An instrument 
Uf^ in splitting sUvet. 


J Pe5W, a. Brittle. Eoslyn. 
^Rfr'WARD, a. Peevish ; rt 


.W.w WWW m. mmnw fSRHW VR •» f R*V*#WS • 1 1 FRfr'WARP, a. Peevish ; refractory; pervmrse. 

Mag. {j Fb6'ward-ly, ad. Peevishly ; perversely. 
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FB5'W<iRD-Nft88, w. Pe«vi8hne88 ; perverieness. 
FRdw'^Ry (M'^r) n. A cleaving tool ; a frow. 7\ui»&r 
FRd^N, V. n, [t. rnowivsn ; pp. rnowniNo, FRownao.] To 
exfR’ets ditpleacure by contracting the brotv ; to look atem 
or diapleaaed. 

Fr3^n, V. a. To repel by a threatening or an^ look. 
FRbVlrNy n. A contraction of the brow in drapdeaaure ; a 
■tern look ; a look of displeaaure. 

FBb'^N'r<)li,*fl. Wrinkled in displeaflure j frowning. Lemg- 
home, [r.] 

Fab^N'iNO,* p. a. Wearing a frown ; item j levere. 
FRo^N^INa-LV, ad. Sternly ; with a bok of diapleaflure. 
pRbd^'V, a. Muflty; frowzy. SpoTiaer. [R.] 

FRO^'zy,* o. IIl>Bcented j fetid j frouzy. Smart. 

Fr5'zen, (frO'zn) p. a. from Freete, Oongealed with cold ; 

chill in anectipn . void of heat. See Frbszs. 
FRO'ZEN-Nfiss, (fro'zn-nSB) n. The state of being frozen. 
Gavdtn. 

F. K. S. Abbreviation for Fellqie of the Royal Society. 
^^Rt^B^BiSH, V. a. To furbish. BarreL 
FRCcT'^Df a. {Her.) Bearing fruit, as trees. 
Frvc-tISs'o^nce,* ». The season of fruit. Smart. 
Fbvc-tIc'V-lose,* o. Loaded with fruit. Hooker, [e.] 
Frvc-tTe'^e-oOs, a. Bearing fruit, dinstoorth. 
FrOc-tj-fj-c Action, «. Act of fructifying , part of a plant 
appropriated to generation ; fecundation. 

Fruc'T}-p5?, V. a. [Jruet^fer, Fr.] [t. fructified ; pp. fruc- 
TiFTiRo, fructified.] To make fruitflil , to fertilize. 
FB^c'Tf-p?, V. n. To bear fruit. Hooker. 

FBt)o'T|-Fy-lNO,*k p. a. Making fruitful ; fertilizing. 
FeDct'v-A-RYi* «• One who possesses the fruits or prod< 
uce of any thing. Prynne. [r.] 

•|FrOct-v-a'tipn, n. Product ; fruit. PotonaU. 
tFRttcT'u-otia, a. Fniitfril ; fertile. Phtlltpo. 
tFROcT'VRR> (frakt'yvr) n. Use } fruition. Cotgraoe. 
FrO^g^, o. \fnigodxay L.l Practising proper economy; 

thrifty; sparing; economical, parsimonious. 
FRV-»Ai.'j-J?y, It. Prudent economy; thrift; good hus- 
bandry. 

FRC'o^L-Ly, od. In a frrugal manner; thriftily. 
FRfJ'G^L-Ntss,* n. The quality of being frugal. Boh. 
FRtto'GjN, n. {fourgon^ Fr.] An oven-fork ; the polo with 
which the asnes in the oven are stirred. [England.] 
FRV-9lF'?R-olJa, a. [frugifer^ L.] Bearing fruit. More. 
FRV'(?IV'<?-ROt}s,* a. Feeding on fruits. Pennant. 

FrCit, (fWt) n. [fnictua. L. ; fruity Fr.] Whatever the earth 
produces in supply of the necessities of animals ; the 
product of a tree or plant in which the seeds are con- 
tained, or which is taken fur food, production; profit, 
advantage . effect , produce of the womb. 

FrCit, (firtt) V. n. To produce fruit. Ld. Chesterfield, 
FRtJiT'A9E» (frdt'flij) n. [fruitage^ Fr.] Fruit collectively. 
Milton. 

FrI^it'-BeAr-^R, n. That which produces fruit. Mortimer. 
Fa(riT'-BEAR-[NG, (ftdt'bAr-ing) a. Producing fruit. 
FRtJiT'^R-ipR, n. One who trades in fruit. Shak. 
FaftiT'^R-fiss,* n. A female who sells fruit. 

FRCfiT'¥R-v, It. A fruit-loft , a repository for fruit. 
FRtriT'pOL, (firdt'fai) a. Yielding fruit; fertile; produc- 
tive , prolific , pregnant ; not barren , plentiful ; abound- 
ing. 

FrCit'pOl-LY, ad. In a fiuitfril manner ; plenteously. 
FRCiT'pOL-Nftsa, n. The quality of being fruitful. 
FrOit'-GrSve, n. A close plantation of fruit-trees. Pope. 
FRtJiT'jNG,* n. The production of fruit. Pennant. 
FRdiT'rNG,* a. Pertaining to or yielding fruit. Smart. 
Fay-F'TipN, (fr^-lsh'vin) w. [fr^y L.J Enjoyment; pos- 
session J pleasure given by possession or use. 
fFRtJ'j-TiVE, a. Enjoying J possessing. Boyle. 
FrOit'l^ss, (frdt'198) 0. Barren ; not bearing fruit ; vain ; 
productive of no advantage ; idle ; unprofitable ; ineffec- 
tual , abortive. 

FnOiT'Llfsa-Ly, ad. Vainly ; idly ; unprofilably. 
FRtriT'L]^ss-N£88, %, Barrenness ; unfruitfulness. 
FRtJlT'-LbPT,* n. A loft to preserve fruit in. Maunder. 
FuCit'-Sh6p,* n. A place where fruit is sold. JodreU. 
FrCit'-tImb, n. Autumn ; the time for gathering fruit. 

F dttiT'-TRfifi, n. A tree that produces fruit. 
tFRfriT'TRftNcH-^lR,* B. A dealer in frruit. Milton. 

FrC-m^n-tA'ceovs, ((Wl-m9n44'8hvusi) a. [yhenwnfttm, L.] 
Made of grain. 

tFRt5-M?N-TA'R|-oOs,* a. Relating to grain. Coles. 
FRt!J-M?N-TA'TiQN, n. A general dole of com. Cockeram. 
FRd'jnf.N-Ty, a. [JVumsnt^e, Fr.] Food made of wheat 
boiled in milk: — commonly corrupted to furmenty. Dr. 
Gower. 

FrDmp, c. a. To mock ; to insult. Beaim. f FL [R*] 
FrOmp, n. [f a Joke ; a flout. Bp. iTatf.] — In moaera collo- 
quial usi^e, a crowMempered, ola-fbshioned female. 
Smart • 

tfROMP'tFRy n, A mocker ; a scoffer. Cotgraoe, 
frDmp'jsh,'" o. Old-i^bioned ; cross-ntuned. Smart 
fFafisu, V. a, [firoioaer, Fr.] To break, bruise, or crush. 
Skak. * ^ 


FrCsu, ft. The frog, or a sort of tender horn that grows in 
the middle of the sole of a horse’s foot ; a discharge of 
fetid matter from the frog of the foot ; called also thrush, 
FrOs’tr^-ble,'^ o. That may be frustrated. Perry, [r.] 
y?’RVs-TRA'N^-oO^ a, [fhtstra, L.] Vam ; useless. More, 
PrOs'trAte, e. a, yVitrtiw, L.1 [u vrustrated ; pp. pros 
TRATiif o, frustrated.] To defeat ; to disappoint ; to balk 
to make null ; to nullify ; to foil. 

PrCb'tratb, a. Vain ; frustrated. Dryden. 
Fevs-trA^tiqn, ft. Act of frustrating ; state of being frrus 
trated ; disappointment ; defeaL Soulh, 
tPROa'TR^-TiVE, a. Fallacious ; disappointing. Ainsworth, 
Fr08'tr4l-tp-ry, a. That makes void. Ayl\fi. 
FRifs'T^Mf n. [L.] pi. FJt&s^T^. (Osam.) The part of a 
solid next to the base, left by cutting off the top by a plane 
parallel to the base. — The frustum of a cone is the part 
cut off from a cone, which does not contain the vertex. 
FRV-Tfi8'c:9NT,* a. Becoming shrubby. Crabb. 

FRtfi T&x^*n. [L.] A shrub. — (Bot.) A plant whose branch- 
es are perennial, and proceed directly from the surface of 
the earth without any supporting trunk. Brands. 
tPBd'Tp-cXNT, a. [/rtatcans, L.] Full of shoots. Evelyn. 
FrUI-ti-cose',* I 0. Relating to shrubs ; shrubby. Lour 
Fr0'tj-co 08,* j don. 

Fr?, (flrl) n. [^oito, Goth.] A swarm of little fishes ; a 
swarm of animals, &;c. : — a dish of things fried : — a kind 
of sieve. 

Fr?, (fri) v.a, [frigOy L.] f*. fried ; m, fryiro, fried.] 
To dress in a pan on the ore, as food ; to heat or roast in 
a pan over the fire. 

Fry, (frl') a. n. To be roasted in a pan on the fire ; to suffer 
the action of fire ; to melt or be agitated with heat. 
Fr?'{NG,'*' p. a. Roasting in a pan , melting with heat. 
FR?'|NGh-PX]^ 71. A metal pen for frying food. 

Fr?TH. See Frith. 

IFDb, t>. a. To put off. Shak. See Fob. 

IFCb, It. A plump young person ; written also /itbs 
Malone. 

FO'CATB,a. [>iteattts, L.] Painted; disguised by false show 
ElyoU 

Fil'cI-TifD, a. Painted , disguised by false show. 

F&ci;s^ n. [L.] pi. Fu’cl, Paint for the face , disguise ; 
false show. — {BoU) The name of a genus of submarine 
plants. 

Pud'd?r, n. A load, as of lead ; father. See Fother. 
FDd'dle, (fiid'dl) V. a. [». fuddled ; pp. fudolino, fud- 
dled.] To intoxicate ; to make drunk. Beaum. Sf FI. 
FGd'dle, (ftid'dl) V. n. To drink to excess. VRstrange 
PDd'dli? R, n. A drunkard , a tippler. Baxter. 
FDd'dljng,* p. a. Drinking to excess ; getting drunk. 
Spence. 

FCD9E, interj. An expression of the utmost contempt, usu- 
ally bestowed on absurd or lying talkers. OoldsmUh. 
FDd^e,^ n. A made-up story ; nonsense ; stuff. Smart 
[Low.] 

PUEILLEMORTE, (Rll'y^myrt) b. [Fr.] Bee Feuille- 

MORTS. 


P0'9L, n. [fuayly Norm. Fr.] The matter or aliment of fire ; 

any combustible substance used for the production of heat. 
FO'?!., V. a. To supply with fuel. Thomson, [r.] 
FiJ'i^i.-L]9R, n. He or that which supplies friel. Donne, 
FtJ^Qdf'n. [It] {Mus.) Afrirae. See Puoub, 
Fiz-GA'cioys, (fy-gi'Bbya) a. lftigax,fugaciSy L.] Volatile, 
fleeting. Sterne. 

Fv-GA^ciovs-itfcss, (fy-gS'shva-nfis) n. Volatility. 
Fv-GA^'J-Ty, n. Volatility ; act of flying away. 
tFO'G^-cy,* B. The act of flying ; frigacity. Milton, 

FOgh, (ffi) inton. Commonly /oA. Dryden. See Foh. 
Ffl^ 9 }i.E,* n. ^ed.) An impostume m the ear. Ash, 
F0'9I-tIve, (fii'jy-tiv) a, L.] Not tenable ; un 

stable ; not durable ; volatile ; apt to fly away ; flying ; 
vagabond ; running away ; perisiiable; likely to perish , 
short-lived, as, **,^ttioe pieces or pamphlets.” 
PO'Gf-TlVE, n. One who runs from his post; a runaway ; 

a deserter ; one bard to be caught or detained. 
F0’91-tIve-n£88, n. Volatility ; instability. More. 
FC’gle-mXn,* n. i pi rO'GLE-MfiN. A non-commissioned 
officer appointed to take his place in front of a regiment, 
as a guide to the soldiers in the movements of the ditii. 
Brando. — Written also fiugelman. See FLUoxLMArr. 
F&eUEy (fag) ». [fugUy L. , fuguOy Ft.] {Mus.) Flying mu- 
sic ; a musical composition in which the different parts 
follow each other, each repeating in order what the first 
had performed, Sometimes very improperly pro- 

nounced fUj. 

FO'guist,'*' (fa'gjst) n. One who composes or executes 
frigues. Crabb. 

i FOL’cl-BLE, a, [fvlctbihsy L.] That may be propped up. 
PDL'ci-MfiNT, n. Ukldmentumy L.] A frilcrum. WUkms. 
Tl^orate,* a. {Bat) Having branches that descend to 
the earth. Smart 

FIfL’cRFXjn. [L.] plh. FifjJORdi Eng. FGL^CRVMg. 
fMeeh.) The support on which a lever rests ; a prop. — 
IBoL) The support of a plant ; a stipule. 
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a. [• rutrtLLMD ; /tp, rianu-irfo, ruLriiXBO.] 
To porform wW lias been lield out in prupliecy or pruui- 
ko ; to accoxnplijib j to answer , to effect ; to realize ; to 
compete. 

n» One who accompUsbes or fulfil. 
F&]:r>FlL'L}Ne, n, FuJfllmcnt ; completion. 
POtr-FlL'ai^NT, H, Act of fUiailing ; state of being fill- 
filled ; accurapiishrncnt ; completion ; performance. 
FfiL'FRAuoHTS ffarfrfliwt') a. See Foia.-riuvaHT. 
FDl'^^n-cVi n. Splendor, ditter; effulgence. 

FOL'gi^nt, o. {fulgens^ L.] Shining: origbt ; effulgent. 
fFOL^aiD, (raiTid) 0 . [fulgviua^ L.] Shining} glittering; 
dazzling. iBailey. 

tFVL-^YD'i-TY, n. Splendor ; dazzling glitter. Bailey. 
FOli'odHL, N. [fulgoTy L.] Splendor ; dazzling bnghtneBS. 
'IFDl'oV'R'Xnt, o. Lightening . flashing. More, 
tFDL'ay-BXT£, v. n. [fkljpiroy L.] To emit flashea of light. 
Chambers, 

FUl^aV-Kl'TJQVy n. [fTbe act of lightening. Donne.] A sud- 
den brightening of melted gold or silver in the cupel of 
the aaaayer. FnMds. 

FdL'QV-mTR.* n, (Min.) A vitrified sand tube, supposed 
to have originated (tom the action of lightning. P, Cyc, 
fFOh^BlJ'-RXy *• [/ttlg'ar, L.1 Lightning. Cockeram, 
a. A cant word lor fuse dice. Shak. 
Fv-Ll9^}-NO0s, a. [/tfligtaostts, L.] Sooty ; smoky. Bacon. 
FV-Llo'i-NoOs-LY, ad. In a smoky state. Shenstane. 
^Fu-Li9-lN-dB')-TY,* n. Smokiness. Smart. 

FC'X.i-jilXaT, n. Sm Foukaet. Walton, 

FOll, a. Having no space empty ; replete ; without vacn- 
1^ } stored ; idump ; fiat ; saturated ; sated ; having the 
imagination abounding ; large : complete ; containing the 
whole matter; strong; not faint; mature; perfect; en- 
tire ; not horn^ or gibbous, as, a full moon. 

FOll, n. Complete measure ; the highest state or degree ; 
the whole: the total; the state of satiety; the moon’s 
thne of being full. 

FOll, ad. Quite to the same degree ; without abatement ; 
with the whole effect ; exactly , directly. In old writers, 
it is ftequently placed before adverbs and adjectives in 
the sense of very ; as, full qfl ,* full eady Sec, — It is often 
used in composition ; as, fuU-fedy sated. 

FOll. e. a. [u fullco ; pp. ruLunOy fvllmd.] To thicken 
cloth ; to cleanse cloth from its oil or grease. 
FOLL'A-cdUNED, a. Gorged with acorns. Shak, 
FOll'^oe, n. Money paid for fulling or cleansing cloth. 
FOll'-a^ed,* (^Jd) a. Being of mature age. Phillips, 
FfiL'LAM, a. See Fulham. 

POll'-armed',* (-drmd') a. Completely armed. Smith. 
POll'-Bl^med'. (ftiFbldmdO <*• Having {lerfect bloom. 
PfiLL^-BLOWN’, (-bldnO <»• Completely blossomed ; spread 
out by the wind. 

FOll'-bOt'tqii,* a. Having a full bottom ; fuIl-boUomed. 
JMdxeon, 

FfiLL'-BflT'TpMED, (-tymd) o. Having a largo bottom. 
POll'-bOtt^ ad. Directly against. V Estrange. 
F CLit/- ^HAB9ED^, (-chk^dO a* Charged to the utmost. 

PfiLL^-CElll ME P^ (-ki&mdO u. Crammed to satiety. 
F0LL'-D&JfcaSEp', (Alrtet^ a. Dressed for company. 
F0Li/-DElinE\ ak. Driving as fast as possible. Chaucer. 
POLL'-f AREIK, (-6rd0 a. Having the beads full of grain. 
FOll'ee, n. One whose business it is to ftiU cloth. 
FOLL^jgB’g-ttARTH^ K. A spocies of marl of a close tex- 
ture. having the property of absorbing grease. 
F0ll|e^ThI8'TLK, or FOLL^]gB’g-W££D, n. A plant ; 


FOLL'¥B-Vf *• A fuBer’s work-place; a fUlling-miU. 
FCLL'-ElfED^, (-IdO 0 . Having large, prominent eyes. 
FCliZ-eEd', a, Sat^ ; fat : sagifiat^ Pope. 
F&LL'-ERAueBT^ (-frfiiwto a. Fully stored. Shak. 


POll'-oBe^ed', (>gbijdO a. Fed to the fuU. Shak, 
F0ll'-«e5wb^ (>grbnO a> Completely grown. Milton, 
FfiLL^-BEAET^gD, o. Full of confidence ; elated. Shak, 
F0LL'•-HBT^ a. Heated to the utmost Shak. 

FthhfjKUy* n. The act of dressing cloth. Hamilton. 
F0LL'|B«*MJtLL, n. A mill where cloth is fulled. MorU- 

9Mr« 

FfiLL'-lJL'DEE, (-dn) a. Havinf a ftill load. 
FfiLL^-LtKGTH',* a. Embracing the whole : extending the 
whole length ; as, a faU-Un^ portrait’* Brit Crit 
FfiLL'-MAMiTEB*, (-m&ndO a. Completely furnished with 
men, is a ship. Skak, 

F0li/-mBOvr£o*, (-mbfttftdO a. Having a fbll voice. 
F0 ll'-k5ebeb', (-ilrbdO «• Having the orb complete. 
F£ll»-4i5uled/,* (.sbldO o. Magnanimous. CoU^ 
FULL'-aPEJtAP^, (-eprMO <*• Spread to the utmost extent 
Drjfden, 

FOliZ-^^'^heb, f-sfttm'ato) a. Oorged. Tounuur. 
FoLZ/-ST(hrrBD*, C-atoft'} a, rated to the utmost extent 
FfiL^^OifJCED', (HiiimdO a. Complete in oil its parts. 

('WlngdO «• Strong-winged j raady for 


FOl'ly, ad. With fulness ; largely ; abundantly ; copi’oua 
lyt completely 

F&l'm^lE,* n, ( Omith.) A British bird, valued for its oit 
Booth, 

FOl^mj-nXnt, a. Thundering; making a ioud noise. [e.J 
FDl*M|-hAT£, V, n, [fulmtno, L.] [t. fulmiitatzd ; pp, 
rvLMitfATinOy FVLMtnATSD.j To thunder; to make a 
loud noise ; to explode ; to issueoutecclesiastical censures. 
FOl'mj-nAts, V, a, To throw out as an ob|ect of terror ; 

to denounce. —(Chem.) To cause to explode. . 
FDl’mi-n^te,* n. (G&em.) A compound of fiilminio acid 
with a base. Brande, 

FOl'M|-nat-ing,* p a. Denouncing ; exploding with 
noise. — Fulminating potoder. a compound of nitre, pearl- 
ash, and sulphur, which makes a ioud explosion. 
FOl-mi-nA^tiqn^ a. The act of fulminating, denuncia 
tion , on explosion. 

FCL*Ml-N^TQ-RY,a.Thundering: striking terror. Cotgrare, 
fPOL'MlNE, V. a, [fulaunery Fr.j To shoot; to dart, like 
lightning. Spenser. 

|FDl'm;n£, V. n. To thunder ; to sound like thunder. MiUon. 
FyL-MlN'|C,* a, (Cheat.) Noting an acid contained in ful- 
minating silver. P. Cye, 

FOl'ness, m. The state of being full ; completeness ; re- 
pletion ; satiety ; abundance , swelling of the mind ; force 
of sound. 

FDl'sqmk, (f ai'svm) [f ul'sym, & W. P. J. R. F. Jo. AT. 
Sm, I faFsym, Wb.] a. Nauseous ; offensive ; disgusting- 
ly fawning ; rank : gross. 

FOL'SQMB-LYt ad In a fulsome manner ; nauseously. 
F0 l'S9ME-n£s8, n. Nauseousness ; foulness. 

FOl'vid, a. [fuloidttSy L.] Of a deep yellow color. More. 
FOl'vovSj* a. Yellow ; tawny ; of the color of saffron ; 
ftilvid. SmarL 

Fv-mA'd 5, n. [Jiimusy L.] A smoked fish. Careie, 
FO'MAG^t ft. Ifumus, L.J (Law) A tax on smuke-pldces ; 
bea^ -money. 

F0*M4-bol£,'^r. a hole from which smoke issues in a sul- 
phur mine or volcano. Smart 
F0'MA-T<?-BY» n. [fumeterre, Fr.] A genus of plants. 
FOm’ble, (f&m'bl) V. n. [fonuaeleny D.j fi. fumbled ; pp. 
ruMBLiifo, FUMBLED.] To feel or grope about, to attempt 
awkwardly; to play childishly , to faltur 
FDbi’ble, V. a. To manage awkwardly. Shak, 

FOm’bli^r, n. One who fiimbl a. 

FOm'blinq,* p. a. Doing an> thing awkwardly. 
FCm.'bling-ly, ad. In an awkward manner. B. Jonson. 
FOme, n. l/iimus, L.1 Smoke ; vapor , exhalation, as af- 
fecting the smell or brain , rage; passion , idle conceiu 
FCME, V. H. [l fumed, pp. FUMING, FUMED.] To SlUoku ; 
to vapor ; to yield vapor , to pass off in vapors , to be lo 
a rage. 

FOme, V. a. To smoke , to dry in the smoke ; to perfume 
with odors ; to di^rso in vapors. 

FO^M^T, n. [Fr.] The dung of the deer: — the scent of 
meat, as venison or gam^ when kept too long. 
fF(r~M£TTS'. (-met') n. [Fr.] Fumet. Sw\fl. Bee Fumet. 
FO'mjd, a. [Jwntdus, L.] Smoky ; vaporous. Browne. [R.J 
Fv-m1d’}-TY, o. Bmokiness , tendency to smoke, [a.] 
F0 'm][1>-n£ 8S,'^ n. Smokiness. Smart 
PV-m1f' V-^ jil8T,* n. A driver away of smoke. Dr. Alien, [r.] 
FO'M|-gAtz, V, n. [fumige/\ Fr.] [l fumigated; pp. fu- 
moATzifo, fumigated.] To smoke ; to perfhme, purify, 


MIOATZlfO, rUMZGATED.J 


) smoke ; to perfhme, purify, 


or cleanse by smoke or vapor ; to medicate by vapors. 
FO-Ml-GA'TlpK, n. Act of rumigating , vapor. 
FO'111-o.^-Tp-RY,* a. Purifying Dy smoke. Maunder, [E.^ 
forming, n. Act of scenting by smoke ; Aime. 
FO'Bi)ifG-LY, ad. With fume ; angrily ; in a rage. 
FO’MisHjO. Smoky ; also hot, ohoXetic. Mirror f^ Mag, [r.] 
PO'Ml-T^R, n. A phmt of rank smell ; fumltorv. SAok. 
FO*M)-Tp-RY, n* A genus of strongHKented plants: — 
written also fumatory. 

FDm'u^l,* n. A hinny or mute. Baotk. 

FO’movs, f a. l/ktneuXfF^.J Producing or filled with Aimes ; 
FO'my, j smoky. Dryden. 
fob, n. Sport ; mezilment ; Aolic. More, [Colloquial.] 
Fy-iclM-BV-LA'TiOK,* a* Rope-dancing. Ash, 

Fp-Zf A m*bv-LA-tp-RY, a. Narrow, like the rope of a rope- 
dancer; performing like a rope-dancer. 
FV'BXm'BV-LIst, a. A nipe-daucer. The Looker-on, [R.J 
FV-NXM'BV-Ld,a. [SpJ A rope-tiancer , funambulist. Bacon. 
Fv-trlMfBV-Ll^Byn. [L.] A Ainambulist. WoUon, [e.] 
FONC'XIplf, (fiiiMk'slivin) n, [funeti^ L.] Performance : 
employment ; omce ; occupation ; office of a member of 
the body; place; charge} fbculty , power:— a mathe- 
matical expression considered with reference to its form. 
FDHO'TjQif-^,* a. Relating to some office or function. 
Smart 

FOwc'xipE-vEY, (fangk'shyn-f-fp) n. One who bolds an 
office ; one who j^rforms any duw or service. 
FIfNofTva QF’FPfof’Oy* (^f-fUb'^-S) [L.] Having dis- 
charged duty ; having no longer official Mwer. Scudamore, 
FOnd, n, [fa^ Fr.l An estauished stocit or capital ; that 
out of which supines are drawn ; a debt due by a gov- 


H out of which supplies are drawn ; a debt due by a gov 
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ernment wbicli pay a interest money. •— PitMie /kndaf the 
public debt, due from a government. — Stnkinr fiaidj a 
hind or stock created for the reduction of a debt. 

FOWD, V. a, [i, yvMDXD j pp, ruirotrra, runoBo.} To place 
in or make a part of a stock : to erect into a stock chuged 
with interest 

m. nkndamantumf L.] [Originally, founda- 
tion. CAaueer.] Toe seat the body, or Us aperture. 

FON-D^-MftNT'^L, 0 . Serving for the foundation ; essen- 
tial f important. 

FOn-d^-m£nt'^l, n. An essential principle ; that upon 
which any thing is built Sou/A. ’ 

FftN-D^-MENT'^t-LV, ad. Essentially ; originally. 

F0N-DVM£NT'^L-Nfis8,^ n. State of being fundamental. 
Scott, 

FOnd'?d,* a. Placed in the Ainds. Qu. Rev , — Fanded debt^ 
that part of the national or public debt for the payment 
of the Interest of which certain funds are appropriated. 

FDwd'-Hold-jjie,* n. One who owns stocks in the funds. 
Fox, 

FDn'dj,* or PvN-D0N'9J,e n. An African grain, produced 
from a very small plant, used for food. Farvn. R/tcy. 

FCnd'INO,* p, a. Placing in the funds , relating to the 
funds. Fox, 

t Fv-Nfi'BRj-^L, a. Belonging to funerals. Sir T. Browne, 
'O^NfR-^L, n, IfundradUtf Fr.l A burial ; interment j the 
pomp, ceremony, and procession of a funeral. 
FO^NJ^R-^, a, Eelating to or used at a burial. 


seeds are attached to the i 
FOnk, 7u An offensive smel 
FOn K, v.o. To infect with an 


R iacenta. F. Cyc. 

. JTin^. [Vulgar.] 

I offensive smell. Jatt 


aving funnels i having the 


fFO-N^R-l'TiQM, ft. Solemnization of a funeroL KnaUkbuU, j 
F(;-n£^R¥-^L, a. Suiting a fUiieral , dark ; dismal. Pope, 
tFv-NfisT^, a. L.] DolefUl , lamentable. PkUhpa. 

FOn'o^te,*!' n, A combination of fUngic acid with a base. 

Francis, \ 

t F0N9E,n. [fungtUf L.] A blockhead } a dolt ; a fool. Burton, ‘ 
F0n'9J-BLE,* n .1 pL WVN&iBLEB, (Seoteh law) Goods 
which are computed by number, weight, or measure. 
Wkvekaw, 

FD2v'9)c,* a. (Chem,) Noting an acid derived from mush- | 
rooms. Brande. 

F0n'9|NE,* 7u (CAsm.) The fleshy part of mushrooms puri- 
fied. Brande, 

FOn'^Ite,* n. A coral production. Ray, 

FvN-ylv'pR-oDs,* o. Feeding on fUngi. Kirby. 

FON^QoiDt* a, (BoL) Resembling a fungus. P, Cye. 
Fvn-q6s'j-ti^ n. A soft excrescence. Biblwth, BibL 
FRn'govs, (fung'gys) a. Excrescent; spongy; wanting 
firmness. 

F&y'ot/Sf n, [L.] pi L.FtfNffilt Eng. fDn'QVS-??. A 
mushroom ; a toadstool ; a spongy excrescence, as from 
a plant, or from an animal body, os the prottd-Jlesh formed 
111 wounds. 

FO'N}-cle, (fU'n^-kl) n. [funieuituy L.] A small cord or 
string. 

Fv-Nlc'v-t-ARj «. CJonsistlng of a cord, fibre, or ropes. 
Fv-NfC n. [L.1 (Rot.) The stalk by which some 
seeds are attached to the placenta. P. Cyc. 


POsKyV.a, To infect with an offensive smell. Vulgar.] 

FDnk, V. n. To emit an offensive smell. [Vulgar.] 

FCn'n]|:l, n. [t^/uMdibuium, L.] An inverted hollow cone 
with a pipe ; a pipe for pouring liquors into vessels ; a 
passage ; the shaft or upper part of a chimney. 
FOn'n^lled,* f-n^ld) a. Having fUnnels; having the 
form of a funnel. Ooldamitk, 

FOn'n^l-like,* 0 . Resembling a fUnnel. HUL 
FOn'N¥L>N£t,* n. A net formed like a AinneL Ooldsmtth, 
FOn'm^l-suAfed,* (-sh&pt) a. (Bol) Shaped like a fUn- 
nel. Brande, 

FRn'ny, 0 . Comical; droll. ChnlMag. [ColloquiaL] 
FDn'nv, n. A hght boat; a kind of wherry. 

FUr, n. [/arro. Tow L.] The finer hair on certain animals, 
growing thick on the skin ; the skin with the fur pre- { 
pared fur garments: soft hnir ; a coating, such os collects 
on Uie tongue in a fever. 

FUr,* o. Consisting or made of fur; os, **a/arcap.” P, 
Cye, 

Fhn, t>. a. [t. PUEBBO ; pp, puaaino, puiibbo.] To line or 
cover with fur ; to coat with toft matter. 


FijR'B^-L6w, (filr'b^Ib) n. A fringe or puckered stuff 
Worn as fur round the pettiooift or other part of a wom- 
an’s dress. 

F()r'b.^-I.ow, o. o. r^i. ruaBBLowsn ; pp. ruEaxxowtzio, 
roaBEi.owBO.] To adorn with fUrbelows. 

FUR'BpBU, V, a, [fourbiTf Pr.] [i puxsishbo ; pp. pubbish- 
iBo, PVBBisHBO.] To mb or scour till bright ; to burnish ; 
to poiisb. 

FtlR'Bian-sA'BLE, a. That may be polished. SJurwooi, 

FUr'b)sh- 9B, II* One who furbishes. 

rOa'o^TE,* a. (Sou) Forked j fork-cbiped. Amtc. 


PtlR'cX-T^:D,* a. Forked ; divided like a fork. Pennant 
Fur-cA'tiqn, n. [/urea, L.] The state of branching oa 
being branched. 

FUr'cv-l^lR,* a, Fork-ehaped applied to a bone in a 
fowl, commonly called marytioughL Roget, 
tFOE'DLE, V. a, [/ordsfer, lY.J To contract; to lUrl 
Browne. 

POr'vvr, b. [L.] Dandruff or scurf on the skin. 
F0 r-fv-RA'cbov 8, (fUr-fp-ra'shps) a. Scurfy ; sc^y ; bran< 
ny. 

POR-rV'RA'TiON,e n. The falling of scurf from the head. 
Charibers. 

P0-Rf-6s'|-Ty,* n. (JIferf.) Raving madness. Crabb. [rJ 

[It.] {Mas.) Furiousiy ; vehemently. CraJbb 
PO'Rf-oDs, a. (furioaua, L.] Mud; raging ; violent ; trans- 
ported by passion beyond reason ; impetuous ; vehement ; 
angry. 

FO'rj-oDs-lv, ad. In a furious manner; madly. 
PC^Rj-oDs-Nfisa, M. Frenzy; madness; trainport. 

FUrl, t>. a. [t. KunLEu ; pp, fublino, puuleu.J To draw 
up, as into a bundle ; to contract. 

PUrl'iwo-Line,* n. (J^auL) A rope employed in furling. 
Crabb. 

FI}r'l6no, b. The eighth part of a mile ; forty rods. 
FUr'l5ugii, (-la) n. [verio/f DJ (JlfU.) Leave of absence 
frroiu military service to an officer or soldier for a limited 
time. 

PCb'nace, (fUr'ntui) n. [/kmiis, L.] An enclosed fireplace ; 
an enclosed place for a fire to maintain a violent heat fur 
melting, &.c. 

FOb'n^ce, V. a. To throw out, as sparks. Skok. [r.] 
^Ur'N|-M£NT, n. [/ounwnenU Pr.j Furniture. Spenser. 
PUr'N|8H, p. a. [/burniTf Fr.l [i. furnished ,pp. furnish- 
ing, FURNISHED.] To suppiy With what is wanted or no- - 
cessary ; to give ; to fit up ; to store ; to provide ; to pro- 
cure , to equip , to decorate. 
fPOR'NIsH, n. A specimen , a sample. Oreene, 
POr'N|siied,* (fiir'nisht) p, a. Supplied ; fitted up ; 
equipped. 

PljR'Ni3li-?R, n. {fournisseury Fr.] One who furnishes. 
FUr'NISH-Ixo, n. Act of supplying , a sampie. 
fPliK'Nisii-MfiNT, n. A supply of things necessary. Cuf- 
grave. 

Fur'ni-tOre, rriir'n?-tar, P.J. F.Ja,} fdr'n^-chdr, IV.f 
fur'n^-chur, S.: fur'njt-ydr, K.f fiir'n^-trir. coUoyaially 
I fiir'n^hdr, 5m.] n. Goods put in a house fur use or or 
nament ; movables ; appendages ; equi^iagu ; einbetiish- 
ments ; decorations ; eflects , chattels. — Printing) Ma- 
terials for extending pages of type to their proper length, 
and sejiarating them to proper distances. — (.Sreh.) Brass 
work of lucks, knobs of doors, window-shutters, dec. 
FOr'B|-¥R, b. a dealer in furs. Cotgrave. 

FUr'eI-ER-V,* n. The trade m furs. Cookes Voyage. 
FUr'ring,* b. A piece of timber used to bring any piece 
of carpentry to an even surface. Crabb. 

F&RbRy* n. [L.J Fury ; madness ; rage. Sir T, Wyatt, 
FOb'row, (fur'r5) n. A small trench made in the ground 
bv a plough ; a trench ; a hollow ; a wrinkle. 

for' BOW, V.a. [u FURROWED ;pp. rURROWlNO, FURROWED.] 

To cut in flirrows ; to hollow. 

FOr^row-fAced, (-fast) a. Having a ftirrowed foce. 
FDR^R5w-SLicE,* ». A narrow slice of earth turned up by 
the plough. Farm. Ency. 

F0r'b5w-W£Ed, %. A weed that grows in furrowed land. 
FUr'BYi a. Covered with or consisting of fur. 

FUr^TBER) o* [fr'omFbreA; comp. /artAer, sup. /krtAsst.] 
At a greater distance ; fkrtber. Further and farther ^ 
of the same signification, are both in good use. ^ Far^ 
ther. 

FUr'vh:^R, cuL To a greater distance. 

FflB'VUERy V, 0, [t. FURTHEREO; FURTHERING, FUR- 
THERED.] To put onward ; to forward ; to promote ; to 
assist. 

FUr'th^r-^mce, n. Promotion: advancement; help. 
FtfR^TH^R-i^R, n. One who ftirthers , promoter. 
FtlR'TUJ^R-KdRE, ad. Moreover ; besides. 
FUR'sHfR-MdsT,* a, superl Most distant : frirthesL Jtsk, 
F(fB'¥H]&ST,* a. superl Most distant. See Furiker* 
FtiB'THi^ST, ad. At the greatest distance. Shenstone, 
FUr'TJVE, a. [ furuvusy L.] Stolen ; got by theft. 
PUr'tivb-i*v»* By ^ * ftirtive manner. Ed. Rev, 
FifR* n, [L.] (Lato) Theft; robbery. Hamilton, 

FC'evn-^^le, (fii'rvn-kl) n, [furunculusy L.] A boil; a 
felon ; an angry pustule. 

FOr'-wrouoiit, (-rkwi) a. Made of flir. Gay. 

PO'BV, »• f/ww-jL.] Madness; rage; passion of anger; 
frenzy. — (Mythology) A goddess of vengeance : — hence 
a turbulent, raging woman. [net. Pope. 

F 0 ^RV~Gdo^D 9 S 8 ,* a. Tlie pagan deity one of the fu- 
FO'bY-lIke, a. Raving; ra^ng; fririous. Thomson, 

FtfRZB, (fhrx) a. A prickly shrub ; gorse : goes ; whin. 
FURZE 'bOsh,* r. a plant or shrub ; the nirze. HtH 
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FU a'ZBN,* (-4511 j a. Relating to fUrzti , furry. Holland. 
FU&'Zy, a. Overgrown wjtli fur^e , full of gorsc*. Ga^. 
FO-b^-role',* n. {Arch.) A moulding or ornament placed 
immediatoly under tlio echinus in £be Doric, Ionic, and 
Composite capitals. Crabb. 

Fps-OA'Tipztr, n. The act of darkening or obscuring. 
FOS^cine,* n. {Chem.) A brownish matter, obtained fVom 
empyreumatic animtil oU. P. Cyc. 

FCb'oiie,* a. (Min.) A greenish or grayish-black mineral. 

Cteaveland, [Ray. 

FCs'coys, a, [fiueiu, L.] Brown ; of a dim or dark color. 
Fu^E, (far) V. a. [fando^ fusvm^ L.1 [i. rusao , pp. fusino, 
rusaD.l To melt ; to put into Ihsion ; to liquefy by heat. 
FH^E, (fur) V. a. To be melted. 

FO-^ee', k. ryksMu, Pr.] A cylinder, or part of a watch 
round which the chain winds ; that part of a bomb or 
grenade which makes it take fire , the track of a buck , 
a sort of firelock or gun : — in the last sense often written 
fiuiL See Foiiu 

F0-?j-BlL'j-Ty. a. The quality of being fusible. 

FC'§f-BLE, rm'z^bl, P. J.E.F.Jd. K. Stn. Wb. f fCL's^bl, 
S. fF.l a. That may be melted or fhsed. 

Pu'ai-FdEM,* a. (Bou) Shaped like a spindle. P. Cyc. 
F 0 '§ 1 L, (fd^zil) a. l/kadUf L.] Capable of being melted ; 
fusible. 

FC'sje, (m^zil or ftf-z«') [fh'zjl, P. Jo. 8m. Wb. : fy- 26 ', S. 
W. J. F. ; f\i-zn', fir ] n. [Fr.] A firelock ; a small musket ; 
a fusee. Bee Fusbb. — (Her?) Something like a spindle. 
FC-si-LfiiR% n. A soldier armed with a fusil , a musketeer. 

o. Melting. — Funng^ potTit^ the degree of heat 
at which any solid body melts. fiVoacu. 

PC'supw, (fh'zhvm) n. ifusio^ L.] The act of melting j state 
of being melted. JVeioton. 

F&ss, ft. A tumult , a bustle : much ado about trifles. 8u^ 
[Colloquial.] 

FD 8 ' 8 I-fy,* V. n. To make a bustle about trifles , to bustle. 
Qit, Reo. [Vulgar.] 

FDs'st-LV,* ad. In a bustling manner. Byro n. [ Low.] 
FOss'fNei,* a. Making a fuss ) bustling. Str W. Scott. 
FD 9 ^§le, «. See Fuzzes. 

Ffis'sy,* a. Addicted to trifling ; bustling. Martmeau. [Low.] 
POST, ft. [fiiHCy Fr,] The trunk or shaft of a column : — a 
strong smell, as that of a mouldy barrel. 
fFGST. V. n. To grow mouldy j to smell ill. Shak. 

B. Mouldy ; stinking. Bp. HulL 
FDs'TET,**. r/ustetf Fr.] The wood of the rhus coUnus, 
a fugitive yellow dye , a kind of fustic. Ure. 

FhsT'i^N, (fu 8 t'y?m) a. Fr.] A thick, twilled cot- 

ton, of several varieties, embracing velveteen and cordu- 


roy.— (JlAef.) An inflated style, or forced elevation is 
writing or speaking , bombast. 

FDst'i^n, (fhst'yftnjo. Made of fustian : — swelling , un 
naturally pompous , ridiculously tumid, 
f FOsT^iAlc-lST, (fiist^yan-Ist) a. A writer of Aistian. Milton. 
FOs^Tjo, n. A sort of wood brought from the West Indies, 
used in dyeing cloth. Sprai. 

POs'tie,* b. ( West indies) The ofikpring of a white and a 
mustie. Hodgoon, 

tFOs'Tj-ciiTE, t, a. To beat with a stick , to cane. Badey. 
F0s-T}-€iA'TlpN, n. A Roman punishment of beating with 
a cudgel : a Catholic penance. Abp, Sanerqft. 
tF08-T|-LA'Bj-f N, n. A low fellow ; a scoundreL Shak. 
fOs'tji-lOo, ) M. A gross, fat, unwieldy person. Jumuo 
FD8'T|-l.0o9, ) [Obsolete or vulgar.] 

F0s'T)-n£ 8S, n. Mouldiness ; bad smell. Shenoood, 
POs'Ty, a. lll-smelllng ; mouldy. Shak. 

Ffls'VRE,* (Tfii'zhvir) n. Act of melting; fusion. [R.] 
FO'^tile, (faftjr, 0 . Trifling ; worthless ; of no weight , 
trivial , frivolous ; useless , vain. 

Fu'TfLE-EV,* ad. In a flitile manner. Dr. AlUn. 
Fv-TlL')-Ty, n. The quality of being flitiJe ; uselessness. 
fPO'TjL-oDs, 0 . Worthless • trifling. HowelL 
FDt'tpcks, n. pL (JVottt.) The timbers of a ship, between 

the floor timbers and tiie top ones FuUock a/iroudo^ 

small shrouds. 


IIFOt'vre, (filt'ygr) [fu'chur, S. J . ; fa'chiir, W. f fil'tyr, P . , 
filftur, F. f fut'yyr, ,1a. a.; fd'tfir, coUocpiiaJly fQ'chottr, 
Sm.l a. That will be hereafter ; that is to come. 

I PiJT^VEE, (fut'yyr) n. Time to come. Locke. 

POt'vre-lv, (fit'yvr-I?) ad. In time to come. Raleigh. 
POT'vR-tsT,* n. One who has regard to the fuiiiri- , one 
who holds that the prophecies of the Bible are yet to be 
ftilfiiled. Month. Rev. [future. Hamilton, [r.] 

FC-TV-Rt''TlAi*,* ^t-yy-rlsh'al) a. Relating to fiituritv , 
FO-TV-rT'TIQN, (ult-yy-rtsh'vii) n. The state or condition 
of being to be hereafter. Pearaon. [R.] 

FV-T0'B)-Ty, n. The state of being future , time to come , 
event to come. 

Fuze,* n. A short tube, made of well-seasoned wmtd, and 
fixed in the bore of a sJiell, used in exploding. P. Cyc. 
FOzz, V. n. To fly out in small particles. 
fFOzz, V. a. To make drunk. A. Wood. 

FOzz.* n. Light particles , volatile matter. Smart. 
FOzz'BA-Lii. n. A kind of fungus, whirh, when pressed, 
bursts, ana scatters a fine dust , a putf-ball. 
tFDz'ZLB, V. a. To make drunk. Same as fun. Burton, 
FCz'Zy, 0 . Rough and shaggy ; having fuzz. Forby. 

F¥, or FfE, vUerj. A word of blame t — for shame ! Spenaer. 



G the seventh letter of the alphabet, has two sounds ; 
« one hard, before a, 0 , and «, as in gam, go, gum Che 
other soft, before 0 , i, and y, as in gem, gmger, dingy. — 
(Mua.) The fifth note or aegree of the diatonic scale : 
the treble clef. 


GXb, V. n. To talk idly ; to prate ; to lie. Chaucer. 

GXb. n. The mouth , loquacity ; prate ; idle talk. [Vulgar.] 

GXb'a*RA9^R)* tu A coarse cloth in which Irish goods are 
wrapp^ up. Ask. 

GXB-AR-DflCE^ (g&b-ar-d6n0 n, [gaiardina, Sp.] A coarse 
frock ; a mean dress. Shak. 

GXjb^BLE, (-hi) V. n. [gabbare. It.] [t. aABSLXD ; pp. oab- 
BLfifO, OABBLBD.l To talk wlthout meaning ; to prate. 

GXb'BLB, n. Inarticutate sounds ; unmeaning talk ; prate. 

GXb'blze, n. One who gabbles : a prater. 

fGl^BZL, n. [gabeUe, Fr.j (Law) An impost laid on com- 
modiciea ; excise ; a tax. 

tGl^BZL-L^R, N. A coflecter of taxes. Wright. 

6Xb-ZR-pInb% (gSb-^r-dSnO a* Bee Gababdibb. 

Gh^Bi-QV^n. [Ft^ (F ort.) A wicker basket filled with earth, 
to shelter men from the enemy’s fire. 

OX-Bi-pv-BlDE^* n. (Fort.) A bulwark of nbions. (Jrabb. 

GX'ble. n. Icel*] triangular end of a bouse, or 
other TOilaiDg, from the eaves to the top. 

OX’ble,* a. Ncfting the triangular end of a house above 
tile eaves ; as, ** the gable end.” — Oable window, a win- 
dow in the game. Frmtde, 

QV'Bhg.T,* p A small gahle; a triangular decoration. 
Franeie. 


GXb'rPV-Ite,* a. (Afm.) A foliated acapolite. AMn. 

Olw^By, a. A aiUy person j a dunce* [OoUoqui- 
aL j Todd, 

GXd, a. A seepere, or club ) an ingot of steel •, a style 
graver. 


GXd, V. a. [gadaw, Welsh.] [t. oaddbo ;pp. oaooino, oao* 
DBD.j To ramble or walk about idly. 

GXd'-a-b50t, a. One who runs about much ; gadder. Todd 

GXd'-B££,* a. A gad-fly ; a large stinging fly. Maun- 
der. 

GXd^D£E, a. One who gads about idly ; a rambler. 

GXd'D|N&, a. A going about , a pilgrimage. Fulke. 

GXD^D}NU-Ly, In a rambling, roving manner. Huloet, 

GXd'dIsh,* 0 . Disposed to gad or wander about idly. 

OXD^niaH-Nfias,* a. Idleness ; waste of time. Leighton. 

GXd' PL 7, a. (gadd, Swed.J A fly or insect that stings 
cattle ; a stln^g fly , a breese : gad-bee. 

tGXD'L|lfO, a. Straggling. — n. A gad-about. Chaucer, 

GA'd5Id,* a. (leh.) A family of soft-finned fishes, of 
which the cod-fish may be regarded as the type. Brande. 

GXd'Q-lim-Itb,* a. (Min.) A rare, hard mineral, of black, 
brownish, or yellowish color : — called also yttrite or 
ytterbitc. Ure, 

Ga'dus,* n. A fish commonly called the whiting. Scott. 

IIGAe^LIC, [gi'lik, Jo. K. R. t gft' 9 -IIk, Swi.J a. The Gaelic 
language, a dialect of the Celtic. 

IIGXe'LJC, o. Pertaining to those descendants of the Celt* 
who inhabit the Highlands of Scotland, or to their 
language. 

QXff, a. [geffiB^Fr.] A harpoon or large book. — (JfauL) 
The boom which extends the upper part of the large 
sail in a sloop. 

GXf'fer, n. An old word of respect applied to an aged 
man, as gammer to a woman ; at present obsolete, or ap- 
plied only to an old rustic. Gay, 

GXf'fle, (gsf'fl) [gafiak, IceL] a. An artificial spur for a 
fighting cock ; a steel lever to bend cross-bows. Shrr- 
wood, 

GXFF'Ldcx, a. See Oavblooe. 
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u a* [gagM, Dutch.] ft. oaooxd , pp, OAooiira, 
OAOOBO.] Tn stop the mouto with something that al- 
lows breathing, but hinders speaking , to shut up ; to 
stop. 

OX&, n. Bomething to gag with ; something to put into 
the mouth to hinder speech or eating. MUton. 

n. [gagSf Fr.J A pledge; a pawn; a challenge to 
combat ; a measure ; a rule of measuring : — an instru- 
ment or apparatus for measuring the state of a phenome- 
non. — (JVaae.) The number of feet which a ship sinks 
in the water. See Oiuoa^and Wsathbb-Gaoe. 

GiiaE, e. a. [garery Fr.J [t. oaobd ; pp, GAOiifa, gaged.] 
To wagor ; to Impawn ; to bmd by a pledge ; to engage ; 
to measure. See Gauge. 

GA(^'¥R, n. One who gages. See Gauoeb. 

GXo^£i9R, n. He or that which gags. [Bocotu 

tGXe'OLE, V. n. To make a noise like a goose ; to cackle. 
fGXGi'aLiNCi, n. A noise made by geese ; cackling. JBdteslL 
GaHn'Ite,* b. (Jiftn.) A greenish hard mineral, sometimes 
called auXomalite, Bratide, 

QAl^]^-TV, n. Mirth. See Gatett. 

Gailliarde^*^ (gal-ykrdO n. [Fr.] A lively Italian dance. 
Brands. 

GAi'ly, ad. Merrily. See Oatlt. 

GAIN, n. [gow, Fr.J Profit; advantage ; emolument ; bene- 
fit ; lucre ; interest , unlawful advantage ; overplus in a 
computation, opposed to loss. — {Arch.) A lapping of tim- 
bers ; the cut made fur receiving a timber. 

GAin,v. a. fgagTter, Fr.J [i GAirrsD \pp. OAimtra, gained.] 
To obtain as profit or ^vantage ; to win, not to lose ; to 
acquire ; to obtain ; to procure , to reach , to attain. — To 
gatn ovBTy to draw to a party or interest. 
gain, V. n. To have profit ; to be advanced ; to encroach ; I 
to get ground ; to prevail ; to obtain influence with. I 
GAIN, a. Handy: ready, convenient; desirable. — [In 
frequent use in Norfolk and Suflfolk, England. Forbv,] 
31in'a-blb. a. Gaoable of bemir sained. Skerwt 


GAin'a-blb, a. Capable of being gained. Sherwood, Tr.] 
fOAiN'XQBt »• old Fr.J Profit from the tillage 

of land, the ^raft oxen, horses, plough, and frimiture, 
for carrying on the tillage of land. [Cowper. 

GAin'-o]?-vot^j^d,^ a. Devoted to the pursuit of g^. 
GAlN'i^R, n. One who gains. 

GAIn'vOl, a. Advantageous ; profitable ; lucrative ; pro- 
ductive. 

OAin^fOl-ly, ad. Profitably; advantageously. 
GAiN'FfiL-Nfiss, n. Profit; advantage. 
tGAlN'Blv-lNe, It. Misgiving; a giving against 8hak. 
GAin'l^ss, a. Unprofitable , producing no advantage. 
GAin'L9SS-n& 88, n. Unprofitableness. 
tGAlN'LV, «d. Handily; readily; dexterously. More. 
IjGAIN-sAY', or GAin'sAY, rgin-aa\ W. J. F. Ja. ; gan'sS, 
5. P, E. K. S/n.] ». o. [t. o AIMS AID , pp. OAirrsATisto, 
oAiNSAiD.J To contradict, to oppose, to deny any 
thing. 

! GAin-sXy'^:r, or GAin'sAy-^R, ». A contmdicter. 
IgAin-say'ing, or GAiN'sA.Y-|Na, n. Opposition. 
Gainst, (S^nst) prep. Contracted from a^atiut Dryden. 
fGAiN'STXND, V. a. [i. GAiifsTooD ; pp. oainstandino, 
GAiirsToop.J To Withstand , to oppose; to resist Sidney. 
fGAlN'STBIVE, v.a. To withstand, to oppose. Ormocdd. 
fGAiN^STRlVE, V, n. To make resistance. Spenter. 
OAir'-FoiVl,* n. A large bird , the auk or penguin. 
Booth, 

GAir'ish, rgdr'jsh) a. Gaudy; showy; glaring; gay; 

flighty. — Written also garuh. 

GAir'1SU-ly, od. In a galrish manner. Johnson. 
GAiR'isH-Nfiss, n. The quality of being gairish. Johnson, 
gait, b. [gaty Dutch.] Manner of walking; carriage; 
bearing ; march ; walk : — a sheaf of grain tied in a 
particular manner. London. 

Gait^^d, a. Having a particular gait Shak, 

OAit^i^r, n, [guStrOy Fr.J pL oaiters. A covering of 
cloth for the lyt ; a kind of spatterdashes. 

OAiT']gR, V. a. To dress or ftimish with miters. Tbdd. 
GAlT'?R,»or OAlT'N]gR,*B. One who gaUs or ties up gram 
in a particular manner to preserve it from rain. Lou- 
don, 

fga'ig, w, F, 8m. t gk'ig, ^ ; gi'ia, J*; gs'ia 

gk'la, ir.] B. [Sp., dresSy finsrpi I**i omaifiSBf, jS/wry, 
TBirtA.] A show ; festivity ; mirth. 

Ox-lXc^tjne,» n, (Ckm.) A milky and waxy substance. 
Phil, Mag, 

Gx-tXo'TiTSj'^ n. (Mm.) A whitish fossil substance. 


Gx-tXc'Tp-BtN'DEVll,* n. (Bol) The milk-tree or cow- 
tree. ffamdum, 

OXL-AO-TdM^B-TVB,* n. An instrument to ascertain the 
quality of milk ; a lactometer. Ure. 
OXL-^o-TOPH'^-CIOfis,'^ a. Feeding on milk. Danglison, 
OXl-ao-t6ph'^-RO08,* e. Carnring milk. DnngUson. 
G^-LA0-T<>-Pttl-4T'J0,* 0 . (Mod.) Producing milk. 
Brando, 

6X'L>-DiY,* n, A day of festivity or splendor ; a holiday. 
Loo, 


%, [gatogOy old Fr.] A sheidierd*s clog , • 
Ipaloche. S^enoor. 

G^-i.XN'e^L, B. Igalangay Fr.] Ttoodurgy a medicinal 
root. HdU 

G^EX'tixns,* (ga-li^shanz) n. pi. [from Qalatia.) Persons 
descended from the Gauls who settled in Lower Asia, and 
to whom one of the J^lsties of St. Paul was addressed. 
6 Xx.'4iX-Y, [gal'ak-S 9 , W. J. E, F, Ja, Sm . ; ga'lak-s?, A 
E ; ga-l&k's^, P.] B. [yaXoflaf.] The milky way ; a lu- 
minous tract or zone, seen in the evening encompassing 
the heavens, or sky, from horizon to horizon: — any 
rolendid assemblage of persons or things. 

n. [L. , A resmous gum ; a con- 

crete juice used in varnish and medicine. HdU 
OXz'Bi^-Lt^ay* n. [LJ (Bot.) The nut or ball of the cy- 
press or Juniper. P. Cyc. 

Gale, b. [gahUngy Ger.J A current of air; a storm of 
wind ; a gust , a wind not tempestuous, yet stronger 
than a bieeze : — -a plant growing in bogs. 

Gale, v. n. (JWxttt.) To sail from. Chanibers. -—To sing. 
TyrwhtU. [Obsolete or rare.] 

QA'LE-4^y* n. [L.] A helmet ; a headpiece. — (Surgery) A 
bandage. — (Zorn.) A sort of sea-hoagebug. — (BoL) The 
upper lip of a labiate flower. P. Cyc, 

GXl'eXs, or GA'L 9 -Xs, [giU'y»8» S. J, F. ; gal'yas, W. 
K, i ^^^8, P. Sib.] n. A low, heavy-built vessel ; a 
Venetian galley. [doru 

GA'L3g-ATE,* a. Formed like a helmet; belmeted. Lon- 
GA^L¥-At-¥d, o. [gaUatnoy L.] Covered as with a hel 
met. 

Gx-e£'n^,‘*' n. [L.] (Mm.) Lead ore; native sulfdiuretof 
lead. Ure. 

Q4.-l,ts>iCy la. Relating to galena:— relating to the 
G^-LfiN^]-CAL, S physician Galen. 

GA'LEN-ti^M, B. The doctrine of Galen. Chambers, 
Ga'lbn-Yst, b. A follower of Onlen. 

sfSy* n, [L.] (BoL) A plant resembling the 
nettle. CreUtb, 

GXl-$-r1c'V-lxtb, o. [galeruoy L.] Covered, as with a 
hat. 

GXl'b-bitb,* ft. [galeritusy L.J A kind of fossil shell, 
named from its resemblance to a hat P. Cyc. 

GkLE^y* n.pL (Law) Instalments. Judge Story. 

GA'li-^,* tt. (Med.) A composition containing gall. Crabb. 
Ga'L|C.* a. icn. See Gaelic. 

G^-Ll 9 'i-^N,* (gg-llah' 9 -an) o. Belonging to Galicia. Afttr- 
ray. 

OXl-i-le'^lN,* b. A native or inhabitant of Galilee. 
GXl'|-l?e,*b. a small gallery, or balcony, at the west end 
of a coUe^ate church , a place in a church for doing 
penance. Francis. 

OALinTATiASy* (^-^ma'oh^) H, fFr.] Nonsense. .ddd»- 
son. See Gallimatia. 

GXl^IN-gXle,* n. A plant Lee. 

GiL'ipT, (gdl'ypt) rgXl'y^t, W. Ja. K. / fgkV^y P. Sm. 
Wb.] n. A small galley or brigantine for chase : — a strong 
sort of Dutch vessel. 

GAl-j-pe'x,* n. (Pot) A gentls of nitaceous, shrubby, or 
arborescent plants, found in South America. P. Cyc. 
GAll, b. The bile ; a bitter yellowish-green fluid in the 
animal economy ; that which contains bile ; any thing 
extremely bitter ; rancor , maliraity ^ bitterness of mind : 
— a slight hurt by frettmg off the skin ; a vacant or bare 
spot ; an excrescence produced by an insect on the oak, 
used in making ink ; ^1-nut 
GAll, v. o. [gallery Fr.J [t galled ; m. oallinq, galled.] 
To fret, wear away, or hurt by friction ; to wound ; to 
injure , to impair ; to tease ; to vex. 

GAll, V. fu To fret ; to be teased or vexed. Shak. 
GXl'lant, 0 . [gahMy Fr.] Gay ; well dressed ; showy. 
Isaiah. — Brave; high-spirited ; daring ; magnanimous; 
courageous ; valiant ; heroic ; intrepid ; bold ; fine ; 
noble ; specious. 

fGXL^LANT, n. A brave, high-spirited man. Sir T. 
Herbert. 

IjGXL-LANT', [gW-Ittnt', W. J. Ja. K. Sm . ; g?tl-IXnt', S. P. 
F. R. fPb.] n. A gay, sprightly man ; a man who is 
polite to ladies ; a suitor ; a wooer : — in an ill sense, one 
who courts a woman for lewdness ; a pararaonr. 

jjGAl'-LXNT', o. a. [». OALLAlTTED j pp. OALLANTIWU, GAL- 
LANTED.] TO pay attention to ladies. World. 
j|GxL-LANT',* a. Possessed of gallantry ; attentive to la 
dW ; polite, courteous, or devoted to women. 
GXl'LANT-ly, ad. Bravely ; intrepidly , nobly ; generously 
GXL-LXNT'LY,* ad. Like a wooer or a gallant. 
GXl'L^NT-n&ss, n. High accomplishment. BoweU. [R.] 
OXl'l^lNT-RY, a* The quality of being gallant ; heroism ; 
valor ; bravery ; nobleness ; generosity : — refined address 
or chivalrous attention to women ; courtship : •— vicious 
love ; lewdness ; debauchery. 

GAl'lxte,* [gil'at» ^b.f MfyXyK. fta.] n. (Chom.) A neu- 
tral salt composed of gallic acid and a base. Smart. 
GAll'-BlAxmi^r,^ n, (AnaL) An oblong membranous 
receptacle of the bile, crabb. 
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Qlti'L9:«X8a, «. [gaUac$ or ral a9»e^ Fr.J See OALSAt. 
Q^ii*L£'a5,* n, A native of Galicia In 8p«in._.'’ 


OXL^l«9<<>ir) Jo, 9ta, t ga>l^n^ J, F. K. f 

E,] tu Fr.j A large four-decked sliip, formerly 

uced by the Spaniards. 

GXl'l^r-Vv n. Fr.] A passage or corridor In the 

middle of, or running round, aJiouse; a long apartment: 
— a covered passage across a moat : — n floor elevated on 
columns overlooking a ground floor : — a balcony round 
a building, or at the stern of a forge ship:— -a ct^ction 
of works In painting or sculpture. 
tGXL'Ll^-rPLB, n. Gallipol JSRcaa. 

GXl'li?y, (gAl'If) n, [gnJea. It] pi. OALLCY8. A low, flat- 
l»iiiUvea8er,enaployliig sails and oars, formerly used in the 
Meditermnoan.— -(/Vtnemg’) A fVanie which receives the 
contents of the composing stick.— The kitchen 
of a ship of war. 

GXl'l^y-FIsh,* n. A species of fish. Chldmitk, 
tGXjL'L^y-pdrsT, n. A tairge of state, Haktwitt. 
GXl'L¥Y-SlAve, (g&lM^Uv) n. A man condemned to 
row in the 

GAll'-Pl!?,* n. TTie cynlps, an Insect. ffamUfon^ 
GXL-Ll-XM'B}Ot* 0 . Noting a kind of Greek and Latin 
verse. Beck, 

tOXL'L|«AN,* a. Relating to Gaul or France ; Gallic. Shak. 
tGXLL.'iAiiD, (^Fyiurd) a. [g-oiUard, Fr.] Brisk; gay. 
Chaucers 

fGALL'i^RD, (gAFyfrd) n. A gay, brisk, lively man ; an 
active, nimhle, sprightly dance. Bacon. 

(gUl'yar-dez) n. [gaiUardtse, Fr.] Mer- 

nment. Brevnu. 

fOXLL'lARD-Neas, (gsrvard-nfifi) n. Gayety. Gavton. 
GXll'jc,* «. (CAm.) Belonging to, or derived from, the 
gall or gall-ntits. P, Cue. 

GXl'lic, / tt. [OaUieua^ L.] Belonging to Gaul or 
GXl'L|-caw, I France ; French. 

GXL.^i<l-cT^ai, n. l^aUieismgj Fr.l A French idiom or 
phrase. _ 

OXl'i.|-cize,* «. a. To conform to the French language 
or idiom ; to Frenchify. Renrtck. 

GXL-LI-OXs'KIN^, n. pL [eaUmB OaUo~Va$eonum.] Ijtrge 
open hose or wide breeches, formerly used by the inhab- 
itants of Gascony. [Ludicrous.] 

GXL-Lr-Mi'Tf-^, (giiH^-mi/sh^) fgkl-^-ma/sh?, S. tV. 
K, Wh.i gSl-e-mS^she-^ Jo.; gftt-^-m^t'^w, 5. Sm,] n. 
r^ahmotias, Fr.] Nonsense j talk without meaning. 
GXl-li-mau^prY, n. [galvmafrce^ Fr.] A hotch-potch ; a 
hash of seveml sorts of broken meat ; a medley , a ri- 
diculous medley. Drydcn. 

GXl-li-nI'cean,* (giM^ni'shsin) n. One of a fbmily of 
birds, which includes the common hen. Brandt. 
G^-Li-EX'CEOys, "(g&l-l^na'shus) a. [galhnaceus, L.] 
Denoting birds or the pheasant kind ; the cock and hen, 
the turkey, jpilnea-fowl, peacock, and pigeon. 
GXl-lj-eX'»Oj* u, (Ortutk.) A genus of birds ; woodcock, 
or tlM» beatb-fowL MamiUon. 

GAll'ino,* p. a. Hurting the skin ; Betting ; irritating. 
GALL'tlfG-sksa,* n. duality of being galling. Boyle. 
GAll'-In-rIct,* n. The Insect bred in the gall-nut. 
OoUemth. 

6Xl'l>i-nBx,e,* ft. (Omitk.) The water-^en, or coot. 
Braude. 

GXll'iqt, C^'yyt) m. Pr.] See Oauot. 

GAL'Lf-pdT, n. A small earthen glased pot, used by 
apothecaries for medicines ; a white viscid rosin found 
on flr4rees. 

G^l-Ut'zjii-Ite,* *. (Jfta.) An oro of titanium ; rutile. 
Dana. 

GXl'L|-vXt, m. A small vessel used on the Malabar coast. 
GAx^L'LEBR, a, Without gaU or bitterness. CUavetand. 
OAll^-NOt,* a. An excrescence which grows on a species 
of oak in Asia Minor, used for making ink ; galL Ure. 
GAi<l'-Gak,* a, A small tree or shn^ of Asia Minor, 
which is the abode of the epnipe or gaU-i$ueet. BoUk, 
GAL'Lpif, a. [gaUffa^ Pr.] A liquid measure of four 
quarts. 

GAL-Lddif', a. fpahw, Pr.] A thick, narrow kind of fer- 
ret ; a lace made of gold or silver, or of silk only. 
GXl'LQP, V, a. \jgalopery Fr.] [i. oaixosso ; pp. aevLor- 
lao, OAXxonen.] To move forward by such leaps that the 
bind legs rise before the fore legs quite reach the 
ground ; to move or run iw leaps ; to move very fast. 
Oal'i^qp, a. The motion of a aallralnf or running horse. 
GXL-LQP-XDE^• V. n. [galepadef Fr.] To gallop; to move 
about briskly. Jlf.y.4it»i. 

GAI.-LPP-Xde',a a. lgalavade,Fr,] A hand-gallop; act of 
gallopin:,. Orakb.— Kind of dance. Boiete. 

QAL'LQ^Uf a. A horse that gallopo; one who ridss fast : 

— a carrto on which small guns are conveyed. 

A servant for the kitchen. 
tOlL'LdW, (g4no) e. «. To terrify ; to fright. MMt 
O^'irQ-WAY, A pony or a horse notmorothao foqrteen 
hands high, like the breed from Galloway, in acotUmd. 
fGlx.'LC>w- 0 LAss, n. An ancient Irisb foot soldier. Bpemeer. 


GXL'l.OWa, (gW'Ivs) [gW'lvs. S. W. 
Mr, Jb. B.J «. [gtdghe. D.j pA 
erection for hangtog enminw, ci 


IT. F. J.F.r. an.*gu<. 
, oXi.'i.owa.gg. An 
consisUng of a beam 
resting on two ^sts. Lexicographers and gram- 
marians are not agreed in relation to the number of gal- 
lows ; but, as Hiloy remarks, it ** has generally a singular 
verb.** WeNtef and Smart consider It as singular, hav- 
ing the regular plural ffollomaes. Johnson says, **It is 
used by some in tlie singular , but by more only in the 

S liira), or suiiietimes has another plural gallorceea,^' 
oliiison himself writes ** a gaUcv>s.** See Bxixows. 
GAi.^LpW8-¥$«* n* pA Suspenders to keep up pantaloons 
or breeches. Seott. 

GXL'L 9 W 8 -FR£fi, 0 . Exempt fVom being hanged. Drip 
den. 

tGXL'i.c>w-TR££, a. The tree of execution. Spenser. 
GAi.1.'pipe,* n. The duct of the gall. Blackmore. 
GAll'-^tone,* n. A concretion formed in the gall-blad- 
der or biliary duct. Brands. 

GAl,l.^X , 0 . Of gall ; bitter as gall. Abp. Cranmer* 
GAll'v-Worm, (gSU'^-wtlrm) a. An insect. 

OA-Lo^HE', [ga468h', W. Jo. K, R. s g8-l»sh', 5m.] n. 
[guloehe^ Fr, ; galoeha^ Sp.] pL A clog ; a 

wooden shoe ; a shoe worn over a hoot, or another 
shoe. 

GA-LdEE% a. Plenty. Smart’- [Used by sailors ; and Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

fGAL'soM^ (-sSm) a. Angry ; malignant. Bp, Morton, 
GXtTf* n. See Gault. 

Gax.-vXn'|c, o. Relating to galvanism. 

GAi.^v^N-t$K, a. A liranch of electricity, (named from 
OalvanXy an Italian chemist,) in which electrical phe- 
nomena are exhibited without the aid of friction, and a 
chemical action takes place from tlie contact of certain 
metallic and other b^ics ; ttie action of metallic sub- 
stances. JfilkiHson. 

GXl'van-Iee, V. a. [u galvanized; pp, OALTAifisiiro, 
0 ALTANIZXD.J To aflect by galvanism. 
GXi.-vA“N5m'e-t?r, n. All instrument constructed for the 
purpose of detecting the presence of feeble elcctrtM^hem- 
ical currents. P. Cye, 

Gal-vXn'C>s-8c6pe,* n. Same os galvanometer. Francis. 
6^-MXR'RH0-LiTE,» n. (A/iw.) A fossil crab. Hamilton. 
G^-mXsh']^8, n, pi. [gamaehes^ Fr.] Short spatterdashes 
worn by ploughmen, &c. SkeUon. 

G^iM-bAde',* n. A kind of leather case or boot fixed 
to a saddle, instead of stirrups, to protect the leg from 
cold and dirt. Johnson. See Gambado. 

Gam BA'd6,ii. [gamba, Sp. Sl IU, a leg.] pL ctAM-BA^DdE^ 
Spatterdashes attached to the stirrups , a kind of boot. 
OXm'B^T,* or GjjLM-BfcT'TA,* *• iOrnitk.) A species of 
plover. Pennant 

Gam'biSr,* n. An inspissated Juice of a trailing plant 
found in the Indian Archipelago. Ljungstedt 
GAM'BfST,* a. (JIfus.) A performer on the viol di gamba. 
Crabb. 

GXM'bit,* a. A species of game played at chess. Philidor. 
GAm'BLE, (gXm^bl) V, n. [u gambled ; pp, OAMauira, 
OAMBLxo.] To practise gaming ; to play for money ; to 

OXm'bl^r. n. One who practises gaming. 

Gam-b 69 E% [|ram-b6j', & fF. P, F. Jo. Sm. } ggra-bSJ', Wb. t 
g^m-bdzh', £.] n. A gum resin used in medicine, and 
used also as a yellow pigment. 

tt Relating to or containing gamboge. 

Lamb. 

GXx'BQL, v. a. [gamki/frr, Fr 1 [l oambollbo ; pp, oam- 
BDuuiao, GAMBOLLED.] To daDce or skip in sport, to 
leap ; to start. 

GAm'bqi., n. A skip ; a hop ; a leap for Joy ; a frolic. 
''Am^BR^L, a. [gamktf, gambaruoloy It.] The h 
horse; a stick, crooked 1 j 
butchers. Ray. 

GAm'br^i., 9, a. To tie by the leg. Beaum. ^ FL 
GAME, a, [gamaa, Iceland.] Sport of any kind ; contest 
for diverskm, as the ancient Grecian games; play; 
amusement ; pastime ; Jest, opposed to earnest or serious- 
ness : insolent merriment ; sportive insult ; a slii^ 
match at play; advantage in play; scheme pursued; 
measures planned ; field sport in pursuit of wild animals ; 
birds and beasu obtained by fowling and bunting. 
game, V. a. [l oamed ; pp. gaming, gamed.] To play at 
any sport; to pUy wantonly and extravagantly for 
money ; to gamble. 

6Axb'-C6ox, n. A cock bred to fight. Loeke, 

GAme'-Roo, a. An egg from which a game fowl is bred. 
GAxe^pOl,* o. Abounding in game ; sportive. Pops, 
OAmb^kX£p-]^b, a. A person employed to take care of 
fame. 

GAME^-LttG, a. [A oomipUon of gwakriL]— A crooked 
lame leg. 

GAME^aoXE, (gXm^sqm) «. Frolleseme; gay; aporttve. 


^ hind leg of a 
horse’s leg, used by 


GAMB'apXB-LT, (gim'iqm-l?) ad. Merrily ; sprilively. 
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SlMS'iOVS<’Wftm, II. BportlvraeM } merriment. 
OIux'stvb, ». One who is addictM to gaming; ft gam* 
bler.*~[tA merry, ih>liesome person; a prostitute. 

OXM^irra, tu The practice of staking properly beyond the 
purpose of mere sport, on the hazard of cards or dice ; 

f ambling. 

M')Na-H508E, tu A house where gaming is practised. 
GAM'iNCh-TA'BLB, It. A table at which gamesters inractise 
their art. 

n. The third letter in the Greek alphabet. 

Crabb. 

GXm'meR) ft* An old word formerly used as a compella- 
tion of a woman, corresponding to 
GAm'mqn, ft. The buttock of a bog salted and dried. Dry- 
den. — A kind of play with dice ; backgammon. Thom- 
son. 

GXm^mQN,* «. a. [t. OAmconan; pp. oammoitino. oam- 
MONBD.j To salt and dry ; to defeat at the game or back- 
gammon; to hoax. (ATaut.) To attach or fix a bow- 
sprit. Smart. 

GXm^mqt,* n. A sort of Incision knife. Crabb. 

GXm'VT, II. (Mm.) a scale on which the musical notes are 
disposM in their several orders. 
fGXN, preL of Gin. Spenser. See Giw. 

GXnoh, e. a. To drop from a high ^^ce upon hooks by 
way of punishment : (practised in ^rkey.) Dryderu 
GXN^DlpB, n. The male of the goose. Camden. 

GXno, V. n. [gan^ron, D.] To go ; to walk an old word, 
* BtiU used in the north of England. Spenser. 

GXNfi, n. [t A street or road.] — A number who go or asso- 
ciate together ; a company ; a band : a tribe ; a herd : — 
except os applied to a company or seamen or of negro 
slaves, it is mostly used in a bad sense, or in contempt. — 
A course or slip tn thatching. Loudon, 

GXNo'-DlYg, n. pL Days of perambulation. 

GXn'GHQN, (gttng'gpn) n. A kind of flower. Aumoorth. 
GXn'gL|-Xc,* or QXK'OLJ-O-N^L-Ry,* a. See Garolioivic. 
GXn'qli-Xt-j^d,* o. Intermixed or intertwined. Dr. 
HalL 

GXN'GLi-FbBil,* 1 a. Having the shape of a ganglion. 
0XN'OLl-Q*FdRM,* \ DungUson. 

GXn^GLI-PN, (gftng^gl^n) n. [yayyXior.] (Med.) An en- 
largement in Che course of a nerve; a tumor in the 
sheath of a tendon. 

GXn-ol|-On')c,* 0 . Relating to, or partaking of, ganglion. 
Roget. 

GXN'GR:g-NXTE, 9. O. [t. OARORKRATKD ; pp. OANORSIfAT- 

iRo, oRANoacNATKo.] To produco a gangrene ; to gau- 
nrne. Browne. 

GAN^eRfiNE, (g&ng'gr€n) n. [ydyypniua.] (Med.) The loss 
of vitality of a part of the body ; a mortincation. 
OXN'GRfiNE, (gting'gren) v. a. [i. OAifORKifEo ; pp. oar* 
oKKRiRo, OARoaEREi).] To GoiTupt to a State of mor- 
tification. Bacon. 

GXn^orSne, V. It. To become mortified ; to lose vitally. 
GXn'gr9-no0s, (g&ng^gr^-nfis) a. Mortified ; corrupted. 
GXngue,* (gftng) n. [Fr.] (Mm.) The matrix of an ore or 
the course of a vein ; an earthy, stony, or saline sub- 
stance containing the ore of metals. Ure. 

OXng'wXy, N. A thorouffhfkre. — (JVkiit) A narrow pas- 
sage-way, particularly that part of the upper deck which 
is next to a ship’s side, between the fore and mom 
masts. 

GXng^-W££k, II. Rogation-week, when processions ore 
made to lustrate the bounds of ptuishes. Oerarde. 
GXn^n^t,* n. A large aquatic bird of several species. Aw- 
dubon. 

GXnte’lOps, (gftnt'lSp) n. Gantlet. See Gantlet. 
OlNT'LipT, n. A miUtary punishment, in which the 
criminal, running between two files or ranks, receives a 
lash firom each man. See Gaurtlit. 

GXn'try,* n. A frame of wood on which barrels are 
placed. Hunter, 

Gan'z^, n. [ganea, Sp.] A kind of wild goose. Bp. Hall 
^Aol, (jai) n. [geol^ l^lsh; gsdls, Fr.] A prison .‘—often 
writtenjaU. shak. 

GXol, (m) 9. a. To imprison : to ctnnmit to gaol. Bacon, 
ylAoL'-D^-Ltv'ipR-V, »• delivery of 

prisoners to trial, whose condemnation or acquittal 
evacuates the prison ; Judicial processes or trials coUec- 
tivelv. 

GAol'^r, CJiF^r) tu A keeper of a prison ; a Jailer. 
(lAoL'-Ffi-VER,e n. A contagious distemper occasioned 
by confinement and close air. Ferry. 

GXf, n. An opening in a broken fence ; a breach ; a chasm ; 
a cleft ; a break : a pAssage ; an avenue ; a hole ; an in- 
terstice ; a vacuity.— To et^ a gap is, figuratively, to 
secure a weak point.— 7b stand tn the gap is to ^nd, as 


In a breach, fer toe defisnce of eomethl^. 

Jape, (gap w g&p) [gltp, IT. J,JF, Jd,m,f gap, S. ; gap, OAE;i.^III>-i.bss,; o. woshiuw m 
P. E, 9m, t gap or iipi Jt. Jt] e. a. [<. oavbo ; m, oapiro, GXr'i.ic. n. A strong-scented plant of different kJa 
OAVBD.I To oasn the mouth ittveuiiiitnrily. as fr om lassi- kind of onion. 

tude ; ta yavraTto open the noath ; to desire earnestly ; GAR'Lic-liAT'iB, a. A cant tenn for a mean fellow. 
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to cnve; to open in fissures or bolet ; to open ; to ham 
a hiatus; to stare with wonder. 'I'm expressive 

but Irregular pronunciation of this word, with the Italian 
a (a), is no longer prevalent.” Smart — This pronuncia- 
tion is well supported by authorities, and it Is common 
in the U. S. 

||GaP£,s (sap or gap) n. Act of gaping; a yawn. — fOr- 
nith.) The opening between toe mandibles of birds 
Srande, 

IJQap'zr, (gap'm or gap'^r) n. One who gapes. [coii. 
ilGAP'iNQ,* or gapping,* n. Act of yawning ; a hiatus. Ba- 
GAp^-TddTHSD, (-tdtht) a. Having intersUces between 
the teeth. Drydon, See Gat-tootheo. 

GAr, in Saxon, signifies a weapon : so Eadgar is a happy 
weapon, Otbeon, 

fGAR, 9, a, [giora, Iceland.] To cause ; to make ; to force. 
denser. 

GXr-^-pA’t 6,* n. A bug-4ike insect in Sooth America. 
Maunder. 

GARB, n. Dress ; cliRhes; habit ; fiishioa of dress. — (Her.) 

A sheaf of wheat, or any other grain. 

GArb,* 9. a. To bind in sheaves. Toller, [r.] 

GAr^b^^e, (gar'b^i) n. The bowels of an animal ; the 
offal ; refuse. Shak [out. 

GAr^b^^ed, (gUr'bfJd) a. Having the garbage pulled 
Gab'bei., n. A plank next the keel of a ship. BaUoy, 
GAr^BID^E, n. A corrupt spelling. See GAnsAaE. 
fGAR'BlsH, n. Corrupted from garbage. Mortxmer, 
tGAR^BisH, V. a. To saenterate. Barret 
GAr^BLB, (-bl) 9. a. [garbeUare, It.] [t. garbled ; pp. gar- 
bling, GARBLED.] To sift ; to pfek out ; to select such 
parts as are wanted ; to separate the good ftom the bad ; 
to select or cull in order to suit a purpose. 

GAr'BLI^R, tu One who garbles:— an ofiicer of great an- 
tiquity of the city of London, empowered to inspea and 
garble drugs and spices. 

GAR'BLZg,* (^'blz) n. pi The dust of drugs and spices. 
Smart 

GAR^BdARD,® n. The first plank of a ship fiutened to the 
keel on the outside ; garb^. Crabb. 
fOAR'BolL, r. [garbat^ old Fr.] Disorder ; tumult ; up- 
roar. Bp. HalL 

G^R-clN';-i%,* ru (Bot) A genus of trees found in tbe isl- 
ands of the Indian archipelago. P. Cyc. 

GAed, h. [gardCt Fr.] Wardship ; care ; guard. Johnson, 
See Guard. 

GArd, V. a. See Guard. 

IIGXr'den. (gUrMn or gUr^d^n) fgar'dn, JPT. J. F. Ja. K. Sm 
R. ; gkr'a^n, 8. P. Wb.) tu A piece of ground enclosed 
and planted for the production of fruits, flowers, and es- 
culent plants ; a place particularly fruitful or delightful. 

{{GAR'DEN, V. TU fu GARDENED ; pp. GARDENING, GARDENED.] 

To lay out gardens : to cultivate a garden. Bacon, 
GAr'den, 9. a. To dress as a garden. Cotgraoe, 
GAr'den,* o. Belonging to or produced in a garden. Ash, 
Gar^DEN-I^R, tu One who cultivates gardenR 
GAr'den-FlS^'ER,* tu a cultivated flower. Goldsmith, 
Gar-d£’nj-^,* tu (Bot) The Cape Jasmine. HomtUotu 
‘|GAr’den-1ng, n. The cultivation of gardens ; horticulture. 
GXr'den-M6uld, (-mdid) n. Mould fit for a garden. 
GAr^den-PeOt, m. Plantation Liid out in a garden. 
GAr'ben-^tOpf,* m. Tbe produce of a garden. Ash, 
GAb'dbn-T1l'la 9E, ft. Tillage of gardens. 
JGAr’den-WAre, «. The produce of gardens. Mortimer, 
GAbe, a. Coarse wool growing on tbe legs of sheep. JSailey, 
GAb'pIsh,* tu a species of fish ; the horafish. HuL 
GAr'g^n-EY,* a- A species of duck. Pennant 
GAe'oa-rT^m, fi. [yapyaptapbs,] A wash for the throat ; a 

a- Pacoru f^] 

GAe^aZT, tu a diseuM in tne udders of cows, arising from 
inflammation of the lymphatic glands; a distemper in 
hogs. — A medicinal plant and berry ; poke ; phytolaeea 
dseandm, 

GAR'«jli,* n, A distemper in geese. Crabb. 

GAb'GLB, (-gl) 9. a. {jptrgoiuUer^ Fr.] [i. gargled; pp. 
GARGLING, OARGLED.j To wash the mouth and throat 
with some liquor not suflTered immediately to descend. — 
[To warble. fValler.] 

Gar'blb, n. A liquor for washing tbe mouth and tbr«»at ; 

gargarism. ^ _ 

GAro^lj-QN, n. See Gi noli on. 

GAR'aOL, n, A distemper in hogs. Mortimer. 

GXR'abtLE,® n. A prqjecung water-spout, attached to old 
buildings. Francis. 

OAb'jsh, o. Gaudy ; showy. See Gairiih. 

GXb'l^nd, tu [garlandSf old Pr.] A wreath of branches or 
flowers ; a coUectlon, as of fiowen ; a crown, or some, 
thing much prized. 

GAb^lavd, V. a. To deck with a garland. B. Jenson, 
GAB^L^ND-Ltsa,® 0 . Destitute of a garland. Skettoy, 
GAr^lio. n. A strong-scented plant of different kinds ; a 
kind of onion. _ ^ 

GAr^l|o>Sat'9R, n, A cant tenn for a mean fellow. Shah 
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a. Containing or retembling garlic. Beiiing^ 

tbcrtht 

OXR'L.} 0 *-FEAli'-TRjBfi« n . An American tree. MUUr. 
G1Xr^I.|C, (vdd) n. A plant resembling garlic. 

GXr'h^nt, n. Fr.] An article of clothing ; 

dress, clothes. 

GXa'MRNT-]i^D,^ a. Covered with garments. Ed. Rev. 
OXa'NieiR, Ji. [gremert Fr.] A place for grain j a granary ; 
a bin. 

OXr^ni^R, V. a. [t. OAaNXRBD ; ftp. OAaivaRino. OARKanaD.] 
To store, as in a granary. Sh^ 

Gar'n^t, n. [granatOy It] (ATm.) A mineral or gem, of 
which there are several varieties, mostly crystallized, and 
of reddish color. — (JiTast) Tackle to hoist a cargo. 
Gar'njsu, V. a. [gamiry Fr.] [u oARNisHao ; pp , garnish- j 
I NO, oARmsHao.l To decorate with ornamental append- 
ages, to embellish with something laid round a aish. — 
(Cant language) To fit with fetters. — (Iioio) To warn. 
Gaa'n|sh, r. Ornament , decoration ] embellishment ; 
things laid round a dish. — {JaUs) Fetters , fees paid 
by a prisoner going into jail. 

Qar-nish-££',* n. (Law) The party in whose hands the 
money of another is attached. Bouvier. 

GXr^N(su-:^r, n. One who garnishes. 

GAR'N^SU-tRR,* A. Decoration ; embellishment. More. 
Gak'M{8H-m£nt, ». Ornament; embellishment. — (Law) 
Warning given to a party to ^pear m court or give in- 
formation ; a notice given. 

GXr'NI-tCre, n. [F^ Furniture: ornament. Addiaon. 
Gl'ROys, [ga'rvus, W. P. K. ; gkr'vis, Sm.] a. [garuviy L.] 
Containing garum ; resembling pickle made of fish. 
Browne. 

GXr'ran, n . See Garron. 

GIr^r^t, n. [ganUy old Fr.] A room next to the roof, 
on the highest fioor of a bouse. 

6XR^RRT-yD, a. Protected by or famished with garrets. 
6XBr-RRT-££R^ R. An inhabitant of a garret. 

GXr'ri-sopt, (-sn) r. [gamuony Fr.] The guard of a for- 
tified place, or a body of forces in a fortress : — a fortified 
place : — winter-quarters : — the state of military defence. 

GaR^R|- 80N, (-8^ «. a. [l. GARRISONED ; pp. GARRISONING, 

GARRisoNan.j To supply with an armed force ; to secure 
by fortresses. 

GXr'RQN, r. [Erse.] A small horse ; a hobby. Spenser. 
04Jt-jao'TJf!y* R. [Sp.] A mode of capital punishment used 
in Spam, by strangulation. Brande. 

GxR-RC 1'-L>|-TY, n. [garrulitaSf L.] Habit of talking too 
much ; talkativeness ; loquacity. 

QXr'rV'I^oOs, a. Loquacious; prattling; talkative. 
GXr'rv-loOs-lv.* ad. In a garrulous manner. />. .dllen. 
GXR'R^-LOOa-Nfiss,* R. Talkativeness. Scott, 

GAR'xyR, R. [gartury Goth.] A string, nbbon, or band, by 
which the stocking is held upon the leg : — the mark of the 
highest order of English knigbthj^: — the principal 
king at arms. 

Gar^t^r, V. a. [i. OARTXRXD ; pp. OARTaaiNO, GARTaRan.] 
To bind with a garter , to mvest with the order of the 
garter. 

GAR'xyB-FlsH,* n. A species of fish ; the lapidopus. Oold- 
emUk, 

fGARTH, R. An enclosure ; a band , a girth. See Girth. 
OA^RtfM. n. [L.] A pickle of the ancients, made of the 
mils or blood of the tunny, or a pickle in which fish has 
been preserved. Chambers. 

GXs, [gas, S.W.P.E F. Jo. K. Sir. ; gkz, J.J r. ; pi. oXs'- 
An abrifonn fluid ; a term apidied to all permanent- 
ly elastic ISutds or airs, difiTering from atmospheric air. 
GXs'cQN, n. A native of Gascony in France. 

GXa-CQN-XDE^, R. [g^coRRode, Fr.l A boast ; a bravado ; — 
so called from tlH»Ga8coii8,a people in the south of France. 

OXa-Cyif-XpE^ r. R. [1. OASCONADSO, pp. GASCORAOirrO, 

OASOORAOBO.J To bofluit , to brag ; to bluster. 
OXs-CQN-Xd'j^r,* r. a blusterer; a boaster. Qr. Rev. 
GXs'CRdUE,* R..A crooked spade of the Scotch Highland- 
ers. Qetd. Mag. 

R. The state of being gaseous ; nature of gas. 

P. Oge. 

GXs'^-oCa,* Tglftz'y-fis, 8m. t ga'shys. Wb.] a. 

Having the form or quality or gas. De^. 

GXbb, V. a. [AocXer, Fr.] [e oashbo ; pp. oashirg, oashxo.] 
To cut ; to cut deep, so as to make a gaping wound. 

GXsu. R. A de^ cut ; a gaping wound. 

GXsu'FfiL, a. Full of gawes : hideout. Quarles. 
6*^h6ld'ipr,* r. a vessel for containing gas ; a gaaome- 

GXa'KyT, n. (Moat) A small cord ; a platted cord, by which 
when furled, are kept cloee to the yards or 

** ^ W4de hose. Skak. See OAixtossKiRs. 

(-in) R. Light produced by the combustion 
particularly by that of carburetled hydrogen gas. 
•A*^ME-TgR,* n. An instrument attached to gas-works, 
which ascertains the quantity of gas that passes through 
It; gasometer. Fronds. 


Gx-9dM'g-TgR, R. lga$ and pirpov.] An instrument fbv 
measuring gas ; a reservoir in gas-works, into which the 


GASP, tj. R. [i, GAsrao ; pp. OAsriRo, OASPan.] To open the 
mouth wide; to catch breath with labor; to emit breath 
convulsively ; to catch for breath, as one dying ; to long 
for. 

GAsp, R. The act of opening the mouth to catch breath ; a 
catch for breatli in dying. 

GXa'sy,* a. Relating to or containing gas , gaseous. Black- 
wood's Mag. 

fGAsT, V. a. To make aghast , to fright ; to terrify. Shak, 
fOXs'TyR, V. a. To scare ; to terrify. Beawn. ^ FI. 
GXs'TgR-y-PdD,'*' R. (Zool.) A molluscous animal. Brande. 
OXs-T:g:-R6pf Q-D4y* n. [yaarfjp and irotlf.] (ZooL) A class 
of molluscous animals. P. Cyo. 

GAst'fOi., a. See GHASTruL. 

OAbt^LYj s. See Ghastly. 

OAsT^ivgss, R. Fright. Shak. See Ghastrsss. 

GXs'tr}C, a. [yuerfip.] Belon^g to the belly or stomach. 
— Tile gadne nuce & a fluid secreted by the stomach, 
and is essential to the process of digestion. 
GXs'tr|-c1sm,* r. (Med.) A theory which refers most dis- 
eases to disorder in the digestive passages, or gastric re- 
gion. Dunglvson. 

Gxs-XE,lL.' 0 -QUl 8 T, R. [yaar^Py Gr. ; and lofui, L.] A ven- 
triloquist. Reid. 

Gas-TRIl'q-QUOOs,* a. Ventriloquous. Chambers. [R.] 
Gx8-tr!l'Q-QUY»* n. Act of speaking flrom the belly ; ven- 
triloquy. Jameson, 

GxB-TBrTj[s,* R. (Med.) Inflammation of the stomach. 
Brande. 

GX8'trq-c£L£,* r. (Med.) Hernia in the stomach. Bun- 
glison, 

GXs-tep-d?N'J-A>* (Med.) The stomach colic. Hamil- 
ton. 

Gas-tr5l' 0-<?Y>'^ n. A treatise on the stomach. Maunder. 
GXs'TBO-mXn-cv,* n. Divination by words issuing, or 
seeming to issue, from the belly. Brande. 

g JXa'TRp-M^TH,* n. A ventriloquist. Blount. 
Xs'TRQ-NOME,* R. An epicure, a gastronomer. Sir ¥F. 
Scott. 

GAs-TRdw'o-MgR,* n. One who delights in good living ; 
an epicure. Sir fV. Scott, 

OX8-trp-n5m'ic,* / a. Relating to gastronomy. Qu. 
GX8 -trp-n6m'j-cal,* i Rev. 

GAB-TR6N'p-MleT,* n. One who delights in good living; 

a judge of the art of cookery. Maunder. 
Gxs-TRON'p-MY,* n. Epicurism, the pleasures of the ta- 
ble. Qu. Rev. 

GX8'trp-p6d,* n. A molluscous animal. P. Cyt. See Gab- 

TBBOPOO. 

GA8-tr6r'a-PHY, R. [ynirrvp and ^drrroh] The sewing 
up of a wound in the belly. Sharp. 

Gx^TRds^op-py,'^ n. An examination of the abdomen in 
order to detect disease. Scudamore. 

Gxs-trPt'p-my, n. [yaarqp and rcropa.] The act of cub- 
ting <^n the belly. 

fGAT. The old preterit of Oet. Got. See GaT. 
gate, r. The door of a city, castle, palace, or large build- 
ing , that part of an enclosure which is made to open and 
shut, as a frame of timber upon hinges ; an avenue; an 
opening : — [ja goat. Spenser.] 

GXt^]|?d, a. Having gates. Young. 

GAtb'x.¥88>* ^ Imving no gate. PMok, 

GXtb'vbin, (-van) n. The vena porta { the vein which con- 
veys the blood to the liver. Baton. 

GXte^wXy, r. A way through a gate, or the gate itself. 
GXfu'^r, V. a. ft. GATHiRao ;pp. OATHaRiRO, GATHauan.] 
To collect ; to bring together ; to get in harvest , to glean ; 

I to pluck ; to assemble , to muster ; to iieop up ; to ac- 
cumulate ; to compress ; to gain ; to pucker ; to collect 
logically ; to get. 

GXth'i^r, o. r. To be condensed ; to thicken ; to grow by 
accretion ; to assemble , to generate pus or matter. 
GXth'i^R, r. Pucker ; cloth drawn together In wrinkles. 
OXvH':gR-A-BLE, a. That may be gathered ; deducible. 
OXTU'^R-ifBy n, One'who gathers ; a collector. 

1 GXxu^^Br-lRCn, n. Act of collecting ; an assembly ; an ac- 
comnlation ; a collection. 

I GXT^TEN-TRfifi, (g&t'tn-tre) r. A species of Cometlaa 
cherry. 

fOXT^-TddTHED, (-tdthd) 0 . Having a goat’s tooth ; lusb- 
ful. Chaucer, 

OXv^ouOy* n. [Sp.] pi. BAVOSOB. One of the tnhabiUnts 
of the pampas of South America, of Spanish origin, 
leading a life of wild independence. Encg. 

OAUD. R. [g^atufiRiR, L.1 An ornament ; a toy. [R.] 
GAvd'rd, a. Decorated with finery ; colored. Shak. 
6Au^jd^r-Y, r. Finery ; ostentations luxury of dress. As^ 
eon. 

GAu^di-lt, ad. In a gaudy manner: showily. 

GXt7^3>I-NSM. R. Showiness ; tinsel appearance. WUOadk, 
GAu^py, a. Snowy ; finical ; gay ; ostentatiously fine. 
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fOAu'DVi n. A feast t a festival j a day of plenty. Cheyne, 

OAuF'FfK,* V. a. To crimp j to curl| to corrugate. fF. 
JBney, 

^0 oauoxo ; pp. OAUoiao, 
OAt’oxo.] To measure with respect to the contents of a 
vessel ; to measure with regard to any cdpacity or power. 

(gij) H, A measure of capaci^, Ac. ; a standard. 
See Gaox. 

GAu^e'^-ble,* o. That may be gauged. Tucker. 

GXv^E'-PSm-NYf* n. The fee paid for gauging wine. 
Crabb. 

GAu<?e'-P5Int,* n. The diameter of a cylinder whose al- 
titude is one inch, and its content equal to that of a unit 
of a given measure. — A term used in gaujring. Brande. 

GAuc^^EE) (gaj'fr) n. One who gauges ; an officer appointed 
to examme and mark hogsheads, pipM, barrels, Ac. 

GAua^INd,'* n. The art or science of measuring vessels or 
casks, af hogsheads, barrels, vats, Ac. Brande. 

QXv<^'lJiia-K6Dj* n. A rule nr rod used in gauging. .dsA. 

GAuL, n. [Galixa, L.l An ancient name of France; an 
ancient inhabitant or Gaul or France. 

OXvL^jsHf a. Relating to ancient France or the Gauls. 

GAult,* n. A provincial name in the east of England for 
a series of beds of stiff blue or black clay and marl. Zy- 
eU. 


GAus^ V. a. [gaum, Icel.] To understand. Brotketu [North 
of EnglandTj 

GXUNCU, V. s. Bee Gaitcr. 

HGAUNT, (gant) [glnt, W. J. F. Jo. 8m. R.,' gkunt, & P.] 
«. Thin , slender ; lean ; meagre Shak. 

Gaunt'le^ [gantM^t, FT. J. F, Sm.; giwnt'l^t, P. Jo.] n. 
[ganteletf Fr.T An iron glove, pertaining to armor, which 
used to be thrown down in token of challenge. See 
Gantlxt. • 

IIGaunt'LY, ad. Loanly ; slenderly ; meagrely. 

OA UMf* n. A Persian priest. Ouikne. 

GAUZE, n. [Fazs, Fr.] A very thin, slight, transparent stuff 
of Silk or linen, said to have been first made at Gaza in 
Palestine. 

GAuz'Vj*s« Relating to or resembling gauze. Smart. 

gave, t. firom Owe. See Givb, 

GAv'EL, It. A provincial word, in England, for ground. 
Mortimer. A tribute j a toll , gabel. — A quantity of gram 
reaped, but not tied up. Forhy. [Local, Eng.] 

fGXv'EL'fi^* *• A kind of cessavit or seizure 

of land, frkuhato. 

GXv'EL-kTnd, [gav'?t-klnd, 5. W.J. F. Sm.; gii'v^l-klnd, 
Ja.] n. (Eng. law) An old English custom whereby the 
lands or the father are equally divided, at his death, 
among all his sons. CoweU 

GAve'l6ck, [gav'lSk, Jo. ; gftv'e-lSk, Sm. f gUv^Sk, AT.] n. 
An iron crow or lever, Brockctt. 

OA'VJ-AL,* «• (Zool.) A species of crocodile, havmg very 
long and narrowjaws. P. Cye. 

GAv'QT, fgftv'vt, P. Wb. A^h ; g?i-v5t', Jo. Sm.i g?-v0t', 
K.) n. [gavoUet FrJ A lively dance , an air for a dance. 

GA w'BY, n. fr,] A dunce, fool, or blockhead , a 

f uwky. HoiUnoay. [Local, Eng.] 

WDjjt. See Gaud. 

GAw'-F0r^e6w,* n. An oblique ftirrow. Loudon. 

GAwk., r. A cuckoo: — a foolish or awkward fellow; 
a gawky. Brande. 

GAw'ky, n. A tall, ungainly, stupid, or awkward person. 
GAw'KV, a. Awkward; un^inly. Pennant. 

GAwm, V. a. See Gaum. 

GAwn. n. A small tub or lading vessel. [Local, Eng.] 
GAwn'Tr££, n. [Scottish.] A wooden frame lor beer 
casks. 


GAy, a. [gayy old Fr.] Airy ; cheerftil ; merry ; playful ; 

sprightly ; debonair ; fine ; showy , specious. 
tGAY, 71. An ornament ; an embellishment. L^Elstrange. 
Gay'9-ty, n. State of being gay; cheerfulness; mutb; 

airiness; merriment: — finery , show. 

Oay-lussite,* n. (Jlfia.) A white, crystallized raineral, 
of vitreous fracture. Urn. 

Gay'ly, ad. In a gay manner; merrily; cheerfully. 
tGAV'N]p89, n. Gkiyely ; finery. Bp. Hall. 
tGAY'sQME, (Rfi'svm) 0 . Full of gayety. Mirror for Mag. 
GAZE. V. 7t. [£ oAt£D , pp. QAtiMo, OACBD.] To look In- 
tently and earnestly ; to store ; to gape. 

Gaze, v. a. To view steadfhstly. Maton. [R.] 

GAze. ft. Intent regard ; look of oa^rness or wonder ; 

fixed look ; a stare : the object gazed on. 
fOAzE'rOn, a. Looking intently. Speneer, 
QAzE^-HdfiND, a. A hound that pursues by the eye. 
G^-ZfiL^ a. See Oaszlzjc. 

O^-zfiLLE^ a. I Fr.] (ZooL) A ■mall, swifr, and elegant- 
ly-formed ■pectes of antelope. Brande, 
tGAZB^MJ^BT, a. Act of gazing; view. Speneer. 

OAz'ER, a. One who gazes. Speneer. 
tOXz'?T, [ipiz'pt, 8m. { ga-zdt', IF.] a. [gaxtettay It.] A Ve- 
netian hufbenny. Afo»na/«r, See OAssTra. 

'ia, It. ; /azstfe, F ^ 

I name from ganettOy a Ve- 


G^-zftTTE', a. [^****^1 J gaxeUey Fr.] A news- 
paper. to derive its i " ‘ 


netian coin, which was the price that was paid for a flyfaf 
sheet of intelligence. Locke. 

OA-ZSTTE^, V. a, [t. OAZXTTBO ; pp. OAZKTTIira, GAZBT- 

Txo.] To publish or insert in a gazette. 

GXz-?T-Tfi£E', a. A writer or publisher of news : a news- 
paper. Donne. A geographical dictionary. Brande, 
GAZ')i!«Gh-ST5cK, a. A person gazed at with srom. Bp. HedL 
04~z6jv>y [ga-zdn^ 8, fF, F.Jk.} i^-zOng', F. S>a,J a. [Pr.] 
(Fort) A turf or piece of earth covered with grass, for 
lining the faces of parapets and works formed of earth. 
Gb. [sax.] A particle often prefixed to Saxon verbs, parti- 
ciples, and verbal nouns, verstegan, 
fOfiAL, V. n, [gelery Fr.] To congeal. Parthenna Sacra, 
G£an,* a. The wild cherry, Loudon, 

£r£AR, fu Furniture ; accoutrements ; dress ; habit ; orna- 
ments : — traces, harness, or ftirniture of a beast : •— rig- 
ging; stuff.— -fScathiRd) Gkiods or riches. 

£iEAR. V. 0 . To dross ; to put on harness. Ray, 
^fiAR'jNa,* or jG£ar,« a. Any series of large wheels 
working into each other. Francis. 
t^fiA'sON, (ga'sn) a, [geisny Goth.] Rare; wonderftil. 
8penser. 

^£at, a. [corruptod from jet.] The hole through which 
the metal runs into the mould. Moxon, 

£i&B^ER-ISH, 71. See Gibberish. 

t^rficK, a. [^mA, Ger.] A fool ; one easily imposed upon. 
Shak. 

fjGftcK, t>. a. To cheat ; to trick. 
jGficK'o,* a. f pi. j&£ck' 6^. A saurian animal. P. Cye. 
jG&d'rIte,* a. (Min.) A ciystalline, fibrous mineral. Dana. 
Q^££, ®. a. [». OBED , pp. GEEiao, oeed.] To go ; to agree ; 
to harmonize. Forby. [Local and colloquial.] — To go or 
turn to the off-side ; geho. — A term used by teamsters to 
their team. 
j6r££R, 71. See Gear. 
jG££sE, 71. pi. of Oooae. Bee Goose. 
jG£-h£n'na, a. [ycEppn.] The valley where the Israelites 
sacrificed their children to Moloch; — usually taken for 
hell. Milton. 

j6£h'L£N-ite,* a. (Mtn.) A mineral found in small gray 
or yellowish crystals, in Tyrol. Brande. 

G£'h 6, ». A term used by teamsters. See Gee. 

a. A species of salamander. Chldsmith. See 

Gecko. 

^1£l'a-ble, [jSra-bl, W. J. F. Ja. K. Sm . ; j€'la-bl, & P ] 
a. [Fr.] Congealable , that may be converted into a jelly. 
^?-lAt'1-nate,* V. a. Sc n. IX. gelatinated , pp. gbl.at- 
iKATiao, oEUATiRATED.] To Change mto a gelatmous 
substance. Ure. 

^rfiL'A-TlNE,» 71. An animal substance of the consistence 
of jelly ; a colorless, transparent substance, which forms 
the principal portion of that part of the skin which lies 
under the cuticle. P. Cye. 

^ifiL'A-TlNE, hfil'Mln, F. Sm. Wh.f jSlVtln, & W.Ja.] 
a. (gilatiney Pr.] Gelatinous. 

§l?-LAT'iN-iZE,* r. a. & 71. To make or become gelatin- 
ous ; to gelatinate. Maunder. 

IJIE-I'At'in-oOs, a. Contaming gelatine or jelly ; viscous ; 
stiff and cohesive. 


j6r£l.D, V, a. [t. gelded or gelt; pp. geldiro, gelded or 
GELT.] To castrate , to deprive or any essential part ; to 
prune obscenities. 

j&ELD, n. (Law) Tribute ; a fine or compensation for delin- 
quency. 

jG£ld'a-ble,* a. That may be gelded. — (ZXiio) Liable to 
pay taxes. Crabb. 

jGeLiD'er, a. One who gelds or castrates. 
jG£i.D']^R-R59E, a. A marsh shrub ; called also the saoto- 
baU-tree. 

jGEld'INO, a. Act of castrating: — an animal castrated, 
particularly a horse. 

rjCl'id, S. W. J. F. Ja. F. Sm. ; iS'l|d, P.] a. [geb- 
tdusj L.J Extremely cold. Marston. [r.j 
O^LiD'i-TY, n. Extreme cold. Bailey. fR*] 

6£i.'id-n£ss, a. Extreme cold. Bailey. [R.j 
y6L'i.v> ». (gdiey Fr ] Any viscous body. Dryden. See 
Jellt. 

fjSfcLT, 71 . A castrated animal. Mortmer. Tinsel ; gill. 
Spenser. 

j6r£l.T, t. Sc p. from Qeld. See Geld, 

9£m, (j€m) n. ^ bud: — a precious stone used 

for the purpose cf s^lpture ; a jewel. 

9£M, V. a. [t. OB> \i¥Eirr pp. OEMMIWG, GEMMED.] To Odom, 
os with jewels oSfOuds. Lovdaee. 

OfiM, V. a. To put forth the first buds. Milton. 

^^-mXr'a»* *»• The second part of the Talmud or common 
tnry on the Jewish laws. Smart 
;6rE-MXR'|S,'»' a. Relating to the Oemara. Smart 

a. [gemeUusy L.] (Her.) A pair; two of a sort. 
f^fiai-]^L-L.tp'A''BODs, 0 . IgemdUi and pone, L.] Bearing 
twins. Bailey. 

a. A ring with two or more links. —Now 
written gimbal and gtm/mal. 

^£m'i-nate,« o. (Bot) Doubled. Louden, 
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«. a. [g^adMy L.] To double. JbnawL 
teftM-l-N i^TipN, n, Kepetitlou ; reduplication. Bae^ 

[J«mVnI, IT. S». f P.Ja.fr.] n.pl 

{[L.1 Tbe tvrioe, Castor and P^uz ; the third sign in the 
zodiBc. 

T6£u'i-NO&s, a. Double. Browne. 
tyftM'l-lfy, a. Twine i a pair. Shak. 

n. A depository for gems or jewels. Blount. 
fOftM'MA-RV) a* Pertaining to gems or jewels. Browne. 
GfiM'MA-TyD,* a. Adorned with geraa or jewels. Blount. 
Qiftn-Mi'TiQNf* H, (Bot.) The formation (h a bud or gem. 
Zee. [R.] 

^£m'M¥-oC8, 0 . Tending to gems j resembling gems. Pen- 
nant. 

^£M-MYF'£R-ottS)* a. (BoL) Multiplying by buds, as 
vegetables. BogtL 

i5i¥M-MlF'A-*toCs,e a. Producing buds. Crobb. 
tC¥M-Mds'f-Ty, n. The quality of being a jewel. Bailejf. 

a* A soft bud or germ. BogeL 
6£M'My, a. Resembling gems. Tkomaon. 
fjGfiH'dTE, [gbm'Ot, Jd. f j6m'6tf K. f g^-mOt', Sm.] n. A 
meeting , the court of the hundred. 

a. [L.] (jfnat.) The space between the eye and 
the mouth ; the cheek. Brande. 

QENDARMJEy* (zb&n-dSLrmO a. [Fr.] pi. gendarmes. 
One of the military body called gmdamue} a soldier. 
BumeU 

GyN-DXR'M^-Ry,* n. People of arms ; the military. Strype. 
R, a. [genusy L.; genre^ Fr.] [f A kind ; a sort. SAo*.] 
(Orora.) The distinction or designation of sex by the 
fornv of a word. 

^fiN'D£R, «. a. [i. OIKDKRED ; pp. OKITDXaiHO, OSNDXRSO.] 

To beget j to produce ; to engender. S2 Ttm. [R.! 

S £n'dbr, V. n. To copulate , to breed. Shak. jji.j 
Jl£N-?-^-i:i6^'j-C^L, fjS-ne-HSd'j^kal, JV. P. J. F. Ja. 
Sm. { JSn-^-ldd'j^-kgl, S. K K. R. IVb.j a. Pertaining to 
mnealogy. 

od. In a genealogical manner. 

Jodr^ 

llOfiN-B-Xii'p-oTsT, a. One who is versed in genealogy. 
llpfiN-B-AL'c>‘<?V, rj6-n9-WVj9, W. P. F. J(i. Sm., j^n-^-fiP- 
S. J. K F. R. fVb.] n. (yevea and Adyoj.] The pedi- 
gree of a family ; the art or science of tracing Inmiliea to 
or from their ancestors ; a successive scries of ■ families. 
OfiN^g;.XR£H,* n. A chief of a family or tribe. Dr. Black. 
G£n']^-R 4L,* n. The plural of Oenus. Bee Gxivus. 
6£N'B>t-A.-BLB, a. [generOj^L.} That may be generated. 

a. [genoraltSf E.] Relating to a genus, a whole 
class, or order ; generic ; not speciHc or particular, but 
extending to all ; not restricted : extensive , common ; 
public ; usual ; compendious. — General assemblVf a rep- 
resentative body having lemslative powers, and author- 
ized to enact laws in behalf of some community, church, 
or state. — General courts a legislative body. — General is- 
sue (law) Is a plea, that at once denibs the whole decla- 
ration, without offering special matter to evade it. It is, 
in criminal cases, the plea of not guilty. 

fk'The whole J the public; the multitude: — 
an officer whose authonty is coextensive with some large 
sphere of duty; —a high military officer, next below a 
field-marshal; m commander of an army:— a beat of 
drums, serving for a signal to a whole army. 
^fiN-BR-At'‘^ls^si-iid, n. [It. ; g^irahssmej Fr.] The com- 
mander-in-chief of a large army. 

Q^£n-?e-Xl'i-tv, n. [gtniralu^, Fr.] The state of being 

f eneral ; the main body ; the bulk. 

N-¥E-,jj>|-zA'TiQjf, n. The act of generalizing. 

^£N^yR-.^J[.-lZE, V. a. [u GElfXRXL ZKO ; pp. OXIVEEAUZ- 
iifo, GxivKXALizED.] To extend from particulars to uni- 
verws ; to include in general propositions ; to reduce to 
a genus. 

^£]ir^]pB-.^L-]:iT, od. In a general manner ; extensively, 
though not universally j commonly : frequently ; usual- 
ly; in the main. 

gBw^yB-AL- y£88 , n. Generality; commonness. Sidney. 
Q£K'3^R-j^-aHtPy n. Conduct or management of a general. 
^ir'i^E-Ai.-Ty, n. The whole; generality; totality. Bale. 
^iN']fB-XNT. n. That which generates, as a circle revolv- 
ing on its diameter generates a sphere ; the begettmg or 
productive power. OlamnUs. 

6£M^9R-AifT,* 0 . Generative; begetting; producing. Perry. 
V£R'BR-Xtr, e. a, [genmWf L.] fi oxirxBxTxn ; pp. axw- 
xbatimo, oxfrxaATxi>.J To beget; to produce ; to procre- 
ate; to cause. 

^Rr'BR-At-iro,* «, «, Producing. -» A generating’ line or 
figure Is one which produces another figure. OraH. 

n. The act of generating ; a single suc- 
cession innamral descent ; a r ‘ 


leratiag ; a single suc- 
Uy ; a race ; breed ; on 


age, or the people of the same period ; progeiw. 
9Kir'¥R-A-Tlvx,a. Producing; generati^; predifle; fiui^l. 
SfiH'^a-I-TQR, n. He or that which generated or produces. 

I 0 . [gtndrigus, Fr.] SeUtixif to of com- 
p%ing ^ genus ; noHuf the kind or 

dort. 


GB-Tf£R^r-OAL-LT) ad. With regard to the genus. 
^£-K£R^I-€. 0 Li.-iirfis 8 ,« n. Tlie quality of being generleal. 
Ruhardson. 

^fiTf-¥R-5s^|-TT, n. rfHigh birth. Sboi.] Quality of being 
generous ; magnanimity ; liberality ; munificence. 
OfiN^¥R-OU8, a. [generosus, L.l [Primarily, well or nobly 
bom. Shak.] Noble of mind ; magnanimous ; coura- 
geous : strong ; excellent ; munificent ; liberal ; beneficent ; 
bountifu]. 

GfiN'9R-o08-Ly, od. In a generous manner ; liberally. 
G£n'br-oOb-n£ss, b. Quality of being generous. Spenser 
0fiN']p-8l8, n. [yiveaif.] Generation the first book of 
Moses, which treats of the production or creation of the 
world. — (Osom.) The formation of one thing by the flux 
or motion of another. 

^£N'^tT, n. Lfinsts. 8p.] A small, well-proportioned Span- 
ish horse. Wtak. An animal of the weasel kind. 
li^lB-NfiTH'Lj-Xc,'* B. One who is versed in genethliacs. 
BuUer. An ode or poem in honor of the birth of a person. 
Brands. 

a. [ycvtOXiaKdi.] Pertaining to ge- 

nethltacB. 

{{^£-NfiTH^Ll-Xo8, n^nSth'I^ks, W. P. Ja. K. Sm. ,* gp- 
nSthM^ks, &] B. The science of calculating 

nativities, or predicting the future events of life from tho 
stars predominant at the birth. 

II^E-neth-li-Al'Q-IjIV,* b. A species of divination 1^ as- 
trological observation, as to the future destinies of one 
newly Imm. Scudamore, 

||^E-nBtu-l;-At'{0, b. One who calculates nativities. 
Drunmond. 

G^-NfiT'jc,* a. Relating to birth or origin. Ed. Rev. 
G¥-n£tte\* b, [Fr.J A wildcat: — a cat-skin dressed for 
muffs and tippets. Booth. ♦ 

Ge-n£'va, b. [geniivrt. Fr.] A spirituous liquor ; gin. 
^?-n£'v^-BI'ble, b. The whole English Bible printed at 
Geneva, first in 1560. Strype. 

b. a native of Geneva ; an adherent to Ge- 
nevan theology. Southey. 

G?-n£'v^n,* a. Relating to Geneva ; Genevese. Ch. Ob. 
G?-n£'van-Y§M, n. Btntt Calvinism. Mountagu. 
9^fiN-E-v£?E',* n. sing. SepL A native or natives of Gene- 
va. Murray. 

^£n-?-v£§e',* a. Relating to Genova. Eney. 
fG£N^¥-voi8', (zhen'ev-wi') n. [Fr.] Genevese. Addison. 
^£'N}-/il, a. [genxalis, L.] Contributing to the production 
of life, also to its continuance and enjoyment ; cheering ; 
cheer All ; gay ; merry. 

^£-npAl^|-tv,^ n. The quality of being genial ; cheerful- 
ness. Coleridge. 

G£^N}-4i1.-ly, od. In a genial manner ; cheerfully. 
GE'Nl-AL-Nfess,’* n. The quality of being genial. Ash, 
^E-Nlc'v-t-ATE,* o. (Bot.) Knee-jointed , having joints 
like knees. _P. Cyc. 

t^E-Nlc'V-LATE, V. a. [genuadOf L.] To joint or knot. 
Coekeram. 

OE-bIc'V-lAt-^d, a. Knotted; jointed ; geniculate. 
GE-nIc-v-lA'tiqn, b. Knottiness : — act of kneeling. Bp. 
Horn. 

f^£'Ni?, (jfi'ne) B, [gdnie, Fr.] Disposition; turn of 
mind ; genius. Wood. 

f^£^Nf-o, 71. [It.] A man of a particular turn ; a genius. 
TaiUr. 

fi^-Nls’T^* n. [L.] (BsL) A genus of plants; the com- 
mon broom. Hamilton. 

GfiN'i-TAL,* a. Pertainmg to generation. OlanviUe. 

B. pL [gemtaliSf L.] The sexual organs or 
parts employed in generation. 

OEw'l-TiNO, n. An early apple. Bacon. See Jewbitiwo. 
^En^I-tIve, a. [gemtinus, L.] (Oram.) Applied to the 
case or inflection of the noun which denotes the relation 
' of property or possession ; possessive. 

^£n'}-t1v£,* b The second case in Latin grammar. 
! Hams. 

G£n'|-tc>r, Tt. A sire ; a fhther. Sheldon, [r.] 
tG£N'}-T0RB, B. Generation , birth. Burton, 
lIVlfiN'ivs, or ^E'Nf-DBf ne'n^-as, W. P, J. Ja. Sm. R. ; 
jC'nyvs, 8.E. F. £.] n. |^] pL oznivbeb. Inborn bent 
of mind or disposition ; nature ; peculiar character or 
quality ; mental power ; power of invention ; intellect ; 
invention ; talent : — a man of genius. 

or fihi'Nf-lfSi n. [L.] pi. F&'Nf-I. A spirit, good 
or evil ; a tutelary deity, who was supposed, by the an- 
cients, to direct and rule a roan through life. 

B. sing. St pi, A native or the natives of 

Genoa. 

(JlEif-p-flfE^,* a. Relating to Genoa. Shtey. 
fGENT.a. Elegant; pret^i soft; gentle: polite. Spenser. 
^:^n-T££l^, a. [gentdf Fr.J Polite ; well-bred ; decorous ; 
free firom vulgarity ; reflnsd ; polished ; elegant in be- 
havior or dress ; graceful in mien. 

Gi^N-T£fiL'f 8 U,* 0 . Somewhat geatesl. Johnson. 

ad. In a genteel manner ; elegantly ; 

politely. 
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g¥!(P*T*fiL'N?BS, n, Politeiuifli j gentiUty. Drydsn. 

(jen'sh^n) n* IgenUanat jL.] A plant of several 
varieties, some of wrhich have beautiful flowers. Hill. 

n. A blue color: gen- 
tian. 

^ftN'Tj-VNlNE,* (jfin'8b^a-n^n) %, (Ckm,) A bitter, crys 
tullizable substance, obtained from gentian. Phil, JUajr, 
or (^iif^TLE,* n, A species of fblcon. Pe%- 

tuosL 

ligiftN'TiLl^ [j«n'tll, S. J, F. Ja, E.Jr,SnuIL } JSn'tll or 
jdn^tll, fr,] n, IgentdUf L.] One of an uncovenanted 
nation; one or a nation not Jewish or Christian; a 
pagan ; a heathen. 

(]^fiif'TiLB, a. Belonging to a race, family, or nation; as, 
Srituhf Iruhf Qerman^ Ac., are gontde adjectives. 
\ftAN-Ti-L^saR\ (j«n-t9-l680 tt. [genttUMiOt Pr.] OiviUty. 
Hudibnu, 

tG£N'TjL-l8H, o. Heathenish ; pagan. MQton, 
«6N'T1L-1SM, 71. Heathenism; paganism. SttUinglLeeL 
C1£n-tj-lFti^l,* afin-t94Iah'al) a. Gentiiitious. H. Par- 
mer. 

^fiN-Tl-Lr'TIOVS, (jl5n-t9-llsh'v8) «. [^entiZitnw, L.] En- 
demial : peculiar to a nation or family ; hereditary. 
^jpN-TlL'i-TV, n. The state or condition of ^longing to a 
known race or family ; good extraction ; dignity of birth , 
gentry: — the quality or being genteel; refinement; po- 
liteness of manners; graceful behavior. — [fFaganism. 
Hooker,] 

^filf'TjL-fZB, o. ru To live like a heathen. Milton, 
^fiN^TLE, (J6n'tl) 0 . [gentxlUf L.] Well-born ; wrfl-de- 
scended ; genteel ; graceful. Spenser. Soil ; mild ; tame , 
meek ; peaceable ; soothing ; pacific ; not rough or 
harsh. 

^fiN'TLE, n. gentleman. SAok.] — A worm; a mag- 
^t : a trained hawk. 
tQfiN'TLE, V, a. To make gentle. Shak. 

^£n'tlb-f5lk, (-fsk) or GlfcN'Ti.E-r6t,Ka, (-fSks) n. 
People above the vulgar. Shah, (jcy^ Oentlefolk is a c<fl- 
lective noun, and joined with a plural verb ; but it is 
much more common to s^ gentltfolks, — OenUefolke 
will not care.” Swrft, See Folk. 
9£n^tle>H£abt-9D,*» o. Of mild disposition; kind. 
Shak. 

^fiN'TLE-MAlf, (j6n'tl-man) n.; pU gftN'TLE-M?N. A 
man raised above the vulgar by birth, education, con- 
dition, profession, or manners^ a man of polished man- 
ners: — in English law. according to Sir Ed. Coke, one 
who bears or la entitled to a coat of arms. 
QfiN'TLE-MAN-C6M'MpN-¥R,* n, A title of distinction 
in the English universities. Murphy. 
^fiN'TLE-M^N-rXR'M£R,* r*. A man of property, who 
occupies his own farm, and has it cultivated under his 
direction. BomoelL 

OkN'TLE-M^N-LlKE, o. Becoming a gentleman. Shak, 
e£N'TLE-HfN-J:.l-N£s8, it. Behavior of a gentleman. 
^Cn'tle-man-LY) o. Becoming a gentleman; polite; 
honorable. 

tiJlfeN'TLE-ilAN-SEw'jpR,* (-sfl'^r) «. One who serves up 
a feast. Butler, 

^fiN^TLiE-M^N-siilp, n. duality of a gentleman. Ld. Halir 
fax, 

^£i('tlb-MAN-Csh']|:r,* n. One invested with authority 
to attend, in form, on another of superior dignity. Shak. 
^knr'TLB-Nftss, ft. duality of being gentle ; softness of 
manners ; sweetness of disposition ; meekness ; kind- 
ness. 

tp-fiN^TLE-SflTp, n. Carriage of a gentleman. Ascham. 
V£n'tle-wom-an, (-wfim-an) n, A woman above the 
vulgar ; a lady ; a woman who waits on a lady of rank. 
^£n'tle-wom-^n-lIke, (-w0m-) a. Becoming a gentle- 
woman. 

OftNT'LV, od. In a gentle manner; softly ; meekly. 
UEif-T^d', ft. An aboriginal inhabitant of Hindostan. 
9 £n'trv, n. The class of people above the vulgar. — 
(England) The class between the vulgar and the nobility. 

rjfi-nv-flfik'sh;|in, 8. W. P, J. F. Ja. ; 
JSn-v-fldk'shijin, K. Sm, /L] n. [genu and Jlscte, L.] The 
act of bending the knee ; adoration expressed by bending 
the knee. HowcU. 

9£N'y-lN£, (J5n'yu-ln) a. [genvinuaf L.] Native ; belong- 
ing to the orinnal stock ; unoorrupt ; free ftom adul- 
teration ; unalloyed ; pure ; not spurious ; real , true. 

od. In a genuine manner ; without adul- 
teration. 

6£N'V’|itE-EfiRs, n. State of being genuine ; purity. 

n. pl* ^Sn'e-r^l. Literally, a race or fhmily. 
— [Somes) A class of befngs or things comprehending 
under it many species ; a distinct group of animals com- 


Q^-6c'RQ~NJTEf* n (Min.) A mineral contalniiig kid, 
sulphur, antimony, arsenic, Ac. Dana, 

^£-P-d 4)A-9-d6^zhp^) lb [Yttaiaioia,] Same at 

geodesy, 

^E'dDB, n. [yedUns*] (Min.) Earthston^; a nodule of 
ironstone. 

GS-Q-Dts'io,* ) 0. Relating to geodesy or geodesla. P 
Oi-Q-Dfis'i-oAii,* i Oye, 

GE-6d'E-sv,* [j9-0d'9-B9, Wb, Brands ; J8'p-d8s-p, Snu] n. 
The division of the earth; land-survejing:— the ge- 
ometry of the earth, or that part of geometry which has 
for its object the determination of the magnitude and 
figure of the whede earth, or any portion of its sur- 
face. Brands, 

I E-p-DfiT'jc,* a. Relating to geodesy ; geodetical. Smart 
&-P-d£t^I-c^l, a. Relating to geodesy. 

ad. In a geodetical manner. Ash, 
E'QGh-N6sT,* It. A geologist. Smart 
£-pa-N&s'T}c,*, ) a. Relating to geognosy mr geolo- 

£-QO-N68'Ti-OAL,* i gy ; geidogical. pTwZ. Jour. 
E-6o'nq- 8V,* lb A knonfledge of the substances that 
compose the earth or its crust ; geology. Francis, 

delating to geogony. Smart 

§E-6o'q-nV 7* «• The doctrine of the formation of the 
earth; geology. Hamilton, 

GE-da'RA-PHER, n. One who is versed in geography. 
^E-q-orXpu'ic,* a. Relating to geography ; geographical. 
Eney. 

0 £-q-€ 1 rXph'i-cXI<, a* Relating to geography ; geographic. 
G£-p-aRXpu'i-cXL-LY, ad. In a geographical manner. 
GE-6 gi'R^-PHV, lb [yfl and )/pd0&>.J A description of tlie 
earth according to the divisions of its surface, natural 
artificial, together with its productions and inhabitants , 
a book containing a description of the earth. 
Ge-&l'Q-9]^e,* n. A geologist Hallam. 

OE-O-tS'qil-^N,* TL A geologist. Pref. Ssdgwtck. 
GS-Q-Ld^'j-C^L,* a. Relating to geology. BakeweU. 
0 £-q-l. 6^'1-CAL-LV,* ad. In a geologic^ manner. Rhtnd, 
6E-6L'pAjiTsT,* n. One versed Tn geology. Buckland, 
G?-6t'Q-<jlZE,* V. n. To pursue geological researches. 

Ee. Rev. ^ 

^?-5 l'Q-GYj »t [yfi and Xdvos.] That part of natural 
philosophy whiim treats of the formation and structure of 
the earth beneath the surface, as to its rocks, strata, soil, 
minerals, organic remains, Ac., and the changes which 
It has undergone. 

G£^9-mXn-ciPR, n. A fortune-teller : a caster of figures. 
^2 'q-mXn-CV, n. [/'ij and pafreta.] Divination by points 
or circles made on the earth, or by costing figures, 
Ge-p-MXN'T}c, a. Pertaining to geomancy. 
Gfi-P-MXN'Ti-c^iL,* a. Qeomantic. Ash. 
Ge-q-mXn'tj-cal-ly,* ad. By means of geomancy. Aih. 
$-^:-6m'¥-T?r, [yeoifierpyi,] One skilled in geometry; 

a geometricum^-— a species of caterpillar. 

' Ge- 5 k['E-tr^l, a. Geometrical. 

<^£-P-m£t'r{C, jo. Pertaining to geometry; disposed 
<rC-9-M&T'Ri-CAL, , according to geometry. 

< JS-p-MkT'Ri-c^L-EY, od. In a geometrical manner. 
^]p-dM-E-TRl''ciAN, (je-Hm-f-trlsh'an) ib One versed in 
geometry ; a geometer. 

^E-6M'E-7RtZE, V. 7b To act according to the laws of 
geometry. Boy^ 

iJlE-6M'E-TRV, 7b [y£(operpia.] The science of the rela- 
tions of quantity, or the science which treats of the 
properties of figured space, and which explains the pro- 
portions, properties, and measurement of lines and sur- 
fhees. 

^£-P-p 5 n'ic,* o. Relating to agriculture; geoponical. 
Chambers. 

O£-9-p5n'1-04L, a. Relating to agriculture. Browne. 
y-f-P-P^N'ica, n. pL [y>i and v 6 oug.] The science or art 
of cultivating the earth ; agriculture ; rural economy. 
^EdnpE, (JiJrj; n. [Oeorgtus. L.] A figure of St. George 


OfiNT'LV, od. In a gentle manner ; softly; meekly. §'£-P-p 6 n'ic 3, n. pL [y>i and nSuos.] The science or art 

GEif-T66', 7b An aboriginal inhabitant of Hindostan. of cultivating the earth ; agriculture ; rural economy. 

ylfiN'TRY, n. The class of people above the vulgar.-— ^EdRpE, (j8rJ) n. [Oeorgius. L.] A figure of St. George 
(England) The class between the vulgar and the nobility. on horseback, worn by the kni^ts of the garter. Shak. — 

^E-wV-FLfic'TXpN, [j«-nv-flfik'sh;jin, 8 . W. P. J. F. Ja.; A brown loaf. Dryden. 

j€n-v-fl5k'ihyn, K. Stn. R.] n, [genu and JlectOy L.] The giEOR'pJc, (jbr'jik) ib [ysojpyiKdp.] A poem on agricul- 
act of bending the knee ; adoration expressed by bending lure ; a treatise on agriculture. See GBoaoicb 
the knee. Qe 5 bVio, 1 o. Relating to agnculture ; agricultural. 

GftN'p-lNE, (jSn'yy-Xn) a. [genuinus, L.] Native ; belong- Ge 6 r'PI-cx 1 *i ) Addison. . . , 

ingto the original stock; unoorrupt; free from adul- $'E5 r'p| 08, (jbr'jiks) ». Books or piMnxs treating of 
teration ; unalloyed ; pure ; not spurious ; real , true. husbandry ; the title of Virgil s poem, in four books, on 

^fin'V-XNB-LY* od. In a genuine manner ; without adul- agriculture. Add-on. _ . , . „ „ . 

teration. ast)R'0(-&x SPdvs, [L.] A planet, usuaUy caUod 

G£N'V’|NE-EfiRS, n. State of being genuine ; purity. Uranus or HsrseheL . 

«b fL.] pi pfiN'E-R^L. Literally, a race or fiimilv. OE-p-sXu'Rys,* n- (Zeot) A subgenus of wuriims. Cuvier. 
— (Semee) A class of befngs or things comprehending §E-*8'op-PVi n. [y^ and esorrlw.] A kind of knowledge 
undar it many species ; a distinct group of animals com- of the nature and qualities of soil, gained by viewing 

prismg many species. — (Jlfas.) A scale of music. it. Chambers. * , . , 

Oi-p-ciN^TRIO, «. [yif imd Klvrpop.] Applied to astro- PE-p-theR-mOm'E-teR,* ^ An Instrument for measur- 
nomlcal dittanoes relatively to the earth, which is con- ing the warmth of the earth. Mmiu. 
sidered the centre. a. [from yif.] Belonging to the earth ; terres- 

Oe-p-oftN^TlM>04I>)* «• Geocentric. Ash, trial. Bailey. . u i « j 

6 fi-P-c£N'TRl-C^liLY»* od. In a geocentric manner. Ash. F&RdRi* «• Th® twentieth part of a shekel. Exodus. 
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Q¥*Ei'N|-CM, n. ry«pi»(ov.] pL <??-RX'ni-0W1. (B«L) A 
pluit of many Tarieties, cuiciratod ft»r ilt nowora aad 
Maty; cranebill. 

G&r'^rd,* n. A plant or herb. Lee* ^ . 

OltR'BV-A)* An oriental quadruped ; Jerboa. OoldMmtA. 
6B-RfiN^D^,*n.*An Eaat Indian aerpenL OoUkmitk, 
gI'b^nt, o. [iferejw, L.] Carrying} bearing. Baikp, 
$aR'FjU.-coN, Oe^'fi^w-kn) [idr^rf-kn. .Ai. Sm.,- Wr'flll- 
k^n, ir.] «. [ffur/alky Oer.l A bird of prey, in kiae be- 
tween a vultine and a bawk. 
j&ltR'KtJf, n. See GHawiiif. 

GliBM, ». [ffcmun, L.] The seed-bud of a plant j the fhiit 
yet in embryo ; a sprout ; origin : first principle. 
t(jr!^R'M^N, n. [gemumuSf L.J Brother; a first cousin. 
Sidney. 

^£r'man, a. Sprung firom the same germ or stock ; related 
in the next degree after brothers and sisters ; nearly re- 
lated : •— thus the children of brothers and sisters are 
called cousins gerynan, — It is sometimes written germane. 

n. A native of Germany; the language of the 

Germans. 

GfiR'MAN, 0 . Relating to Germany. 

^kR'»t^N-D]pB, or 9¥R-JkXN'D?R, [J?r-mkn'd?r, W Wb.i 
jer'man-d^r, S. P. K. Sra.] n. A plant of several varieties. 
Ger-mXn^)c,* o. Belonring to Germany. Boiler 
Ger'man-I^m, n. An idiom of the German language. 
tGJ^R-MXN'f-TY, n. Brotherhood.. Codcorom. 

n. igermenj L.] A sprouting seed ; a germ. SKak. 
— (JBot.) The organ called ovartum, or ovary. P. Cyc, 
a. A germ. Skak, See Gaaiisx. 

GkR'nq.RAl.,* a. Relating to a germ. Smart. 
6£r^U{-nXnt, o. Sprouting ; branching. Bacon. 
(Hcr^HI-nAtb, V, a. {germxna. L.] [u OKHMiirATKO ; pp. 
osaxiRATiifo, oxRMiRATXD.j To sprout ; to shoot; to 
bud , to put forth. 

GI&r'MI-NATE, V. a. To cause to sprout. Price. 
^liR-Mi-NA'TiQN, n. The act of germinating ; the process 
by which a plant is produced from a sedd ; growth. 

V. n. See Gixn. 

Gfi-RQ-cSM'j-c^LL, a. Pertaining to gerocomy. 
yjp-Rdc^Q-RVi ^ [yipitiv and Kofiiu),] (Med.) The diet 
and medical treatment, or the hygiene, of the aged. 
^£r'VND, n. [gerundtUMj L.] (Liun gram.) A kind of 
verbal noun, which governs cases like a verb. L\Jly. 
^g-R0N'Dl-.^L,* a. Relating to or like a gerund. Latham. 
fiKR-rlL>Lf-4iy* n. (Oanek) A genus of conchifers or 
bivalves, hitherto found only in a fussil state. P. Cyc. 

a. A gofding. [North of England. BrocketL} 
tijl£sT, n. [g«st«, Fr.l A deed ; an action ; show ; rep- 
resentation ; the roil or journal in a royal progress ; a 
stage. Hammond. 

^^ 8 -tX't 19 N, n. [geetatio, L.] Aa of beanng the young 
in the womb. 

Ofts'TA-TQ-EV, a. Capable of being carried. Browne, [r,] 
^ks'Tjc, a. Legendary; historical. Ombmxth. — Relating 
to bodily action. 

^gls-Tfc^V-LiTE, V. n. [gesticuloTj L.] [*• geiticulatxd , 
pp. aKBTtcuLATiira^ oteTicvLATso.] To use gesture ; to 
accompany words with gestures ; to play antic tricks. 
^:gs-Tlc'V-LXTB, n. a. '!1^ act ; to imitate by action. B. 
Jdneon. 

G]|^s-tTc-v-lX^tiqr, ». Act of gesticulating; action. 
GfR-Tlc'v-LX-TQR, n. One who gesticulates. 
Qj^e-Tlc'V-Ljji-Tiy-RYf a. Relating to gesticulation. FFdr- 
ton. 

-jGJks'TOR, n. A narrator. Chaucer, 

^jSst'vRE, 0^^'yyr) »• [g^y L.] Action or pos- 

ture assisting or enforcing words, or expressive of senti- 
ment ; gesticulation , action ; poMure , movement of the 
body. 

^ftST'VRX, (j^*t'yvr) V. a. To accompany with action. 

Hooker. [HaO. 

tGfe8T'v*®-i*J6WT,s n. Act of making gestures. Bp. 
0tTfV. a. [». GOT ; pp. GXTTiao, got. — Formerly i. oat, new 
obeoUtei p. oottxr, obaoleeeeiU.] To procure ; to obtain ; 
to force ; to seize ; to win ; to have or possess ; to beget ; 
to gain ; to acquire ; to attain ; to realize. — To get off, 
to sell or dispose ot — > To get over, to conquer ; to sup- 
press. — To get up, to prepare ; to make fit ; to print and 
publish, as a book. Ch. Ob. 

/StT. V. n. To arrive by effort at some place, state, or eon 
dition ; to receive advantace ; to become ; to advance. — 
To get vUmg, to go forwara } to proceed. — To get to 
escape. — get on, to mount ; to go forward.— To get 

%p, to rise from repose or from a seat. 
jGfiT^A-BLE,* s. Obtainable. Jandeeon. [B.] 
jG£T'-P£H-Ny,*ii. A suecessfhl place or perfomumce. B. 


£l6T'T]gR, a. One who gets, proenrea, ot obtalas. 
BtTjTma,n. Act of getting; acqulsttlon; gain. 

"• A showy trifle ; a toy ; a bmible. 
a. S^endidly trifling ; showy without value. 
fHlST'FOA, (fkst'fai) a. Di^j droadftil; frifhtfliL 
tSuJL»TfwttJ^LY,(iUt'mA^)ad. I^tftUly. Pope. 


GIB 

jGBXsT'Li-Rfiss, (gkst^ 9 -n&i) n. Horror of oouBtenanee ; 

resemblance to a ghost ; paleness. 

J&utBTfhy, (g^^l^; a. Like a ghost ; pale , dismal ; hid. 

eous ; grim ; shocking ; horrible. 
fjGHJtaT^fRS, (gkst'nqs) n. Ghastliness. Shak. 

OaXuT,* (gkwt) a. (Jndut) A pass through a mountain ; 
a range of mountains. HamtUon. 

a. A species of butter usod in India, prepared 1^ 
boUlng, BO that it will keep a considerable time. P 

n. r^rcks, Ger.J A small pickled cacumber. 
fGHftaa, V. n. guess. Spenser. See Guxat. 
jGHYB']gL-UNE,* n. (Bohan History) One of a faction 
which arose in the 12th century, in favor of the German 
emperors, opposed to the Guelphs, the pope's fiiction or 
party. Sismondi. 

JSu6aT. (iset) n. The soul of man ; a spirit appearing 
after death ; an apparition ; the Holy or Pivine Spirit. — 
To give up the ghost, to die. 
fjGHDST, V. n. To yield up the ghost ; to die. Sidney. 
fjGrHOST, V. a. To haunt with apparitions or ghosts. SSuk. 
Gu^st^jAkr, a. Like a ghost ; withered , ghastly. 
jGHdsT^Ll-NRSS, n. duality of being ghoray. 
jGHdsT'Lf, a. Relating to the soul or spirit ; not carnal ; 

not secular ; spirituaf ; relating to apparitions. 
j6H6sT'-Sfi-ipR,* a. One who sees a ghost. Coleridge. 
jGHdui.,* n. A fabled dwarfish fairy or demon of tho 
** Arabian Nights,** that feeds on human flesh. Qx. Rev. 
GhUll,* (|M) a. A mountain torrent ; a ravine. Jameson, 
fiiXL-L^-£r Why «• [It-] A yellow earth. 

Giambeux, (zh&m'Dfl) n. pL [jambes, Fr.] Legs, or 
armor for legs ; greaves. Spenser. 

QVant, n. [giant, Pr.] A man of excessive statnre or 
size. 

^IFANT,* a. Having the properties of a giant; huge. 
Pope. 

Ol'ANT-fiss, n. A female giant ; a very lar|e woman. 
Oi'^NT-l^M,* n. The quality of a giant Fielding, [b.] 
OI'ART-Ize, V. n. To plav the giant. Sherwood. [R.J 
GP^XT-kIll'INO,* o. Destroying giants. Cowper, 
OPaxt-lIke, 0 . Gigantic ; like a giant ; vast 
fOPAXT-ty, a. Gigantic , giantlike. Bp. Hall. 
IGPant-rv, n. The race of giants. Cotgrave. 
^'^iNT-SHlP, n. duality or character of a giant MUton. 
OiAOUjR,* (jdQr) n. [Turk.) A dog , an unbeliever ; — an 
epithet applied by Turks to Chnstians. Byron. 

GTb, (|Tb; n. Any old, worn-out animal; a cat Skelton. 
GIB. V. n. To act like a cat ; to caterwauL Beaum. ^ FL 
GTb'B£D, a. Having been caterwauling. Bulwer. 

GfB^B£R, V. n. To speak inarticulately. Shak. 
GIb'b^r-Ish, n. Cant; prate; vile, low, or unmeaning 
talk. 

GIb'B£r-Ysh, o. Canting ; unintelligible ; fustian. Fiona. 
fGlB'BipR-lSH, V. n. To prate idly or unintelligibly. Mown- 
tagu. 

^Ib'bet, ( JYb'b^t) n. [g^bet, Fr.) A gallows; the post on 
which criminals are banged or exposed ; — that part of a 
crane which sustains the weight of goods, — written 
also Jtb. 

V. a. [t. gibbxtxd; pp. oiBexTixa, oibbxtxd.] 
To hang or expose on a gibbet. 
fijB'BiBR, ( JIb'bkr) n. [gibier, Fr.) Game ; wild fowl. 
.Addison. 

G1b'bi.e-GXb-ble, n. Foolisb talk; prate; nonsense; 
fustain language. 

GIb'bqx,* n. (Zool) A long-armed ape ; bylobate. P. 
Cyc. 

n. (MauL) The timber on which the gib-sail 
is extended. Booth. 

GiB-BOSE','^ a. Humped ; protuberant ; gibbous. Brandt, 
GtB-B6s'|-TV, n. Convexity ; protuberance. Oregory, 
jGXb'bovs, (llb'bys) a. [gtbbue, L.) Convex ; protuberant; 
swelling Into protuberances; rounded unequally.— 
(jtstron^ Applied to the appearance of the moon when 
more thiui half full. 

GTb'bovs-x&ss, n. Convexity ; prominence. Bentley. 
GlBB^lTE,* n, (Min.) A phosphate of alumine ; a whitish 
mineral found in Richmond, Mans. P. Cyc. 

GIb'cXt, r. a cat that has caterwauled ; a he cat. 

<^1be, quo **• ^ [gober. old Fr.) [i. oiobd -, pp. gibixo, 
oibxdT) To use expressions of mockery or contempt ; to 
sneer. 

6Ibe, V. a. To flout ; to scoff; to ridicule ; to taunt. 
gIbe, n. Sneer; scoff ; expression of scorn ; taunt. 
tdrWgJj-lAnB, X. See QHiszuLtnz. 

GIb^j^r, n. One who gibes ; a sneerer; a taunter. 
OlB^lxo-Ly, ad. Scornfully ; contemptuously. Shak, 

eu Made of email parts or giblets ; as, giblet 
pie.** Aeh.'^ 

n. pi [gibier, Fr., gasee.] The parts of a goose, 
or other fowl, including generally eome of the viecera, 
which are taken from it before it is roasted. 
OlB^8TAFP,(jIb'eUfergIb'stkO[JIb's«lf, JT. ir». Tackeyt 
{Ib'sttf, Sm.) a. A long staff to gauge water, or to ehove 
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forth a TeMel ; a weapon uaed formerly to fight beaata 
>ipoii the etage. 

GiD.* N. A dlieafle in iheep ; hydatid. Loudon 
&fD'D|-LY» od. In a giddy manner; unsteadily; care- 
lewly. 

iGlD'Dj-Nftsa, n. The state of heing giddy ; inconstancy , 
ftiffhtiness ; lightness ; levity. 

GXjyJ>Yt (Sld^d^) a. Vertiginous ; having a whirling sen- 
sation; rotatory; whirling. Pops. — Inconstant ; muta- 
ble ; unsteady ; changeful ; lieedless ; thoughtless ; wild , 
tottering : unfixed ; intoxicated ; elated. 
fGiD^DYy (gid'd?) V. n. To turn quick. Chapman. 

/TtId'dy* t>. 0 . To make giddy or unsteady. Farindon. 
XxYd'dy-brXined, (-brand) a. Careless ; thoughtless. 
jGfD'DV-HfeAD, TU One without reflection. Burton. 
j6riD'l>Y~H&AD-]^D, a. Thoughtless ; unsteady , giddy. 
jGId'dy-pAokd, (-p^) 0 . Moving without regularity. 
Shak, 

f;&lE,(gI) r. a, IffuieTf old Fr.] To direct; to guide. 
Chaucer. 

(?lfiR'£A-OLE, CJ8r'8-gl, J. IV F. Sm.} i«r'5-gl, S. K.\ n. 

A large sort of eagle, mentioned Leo. xT. 18. 
(;1 iEr'fAl-con, (jfer'fiiw-kn) n. See Gerfalcow. 
AiiE'SYCR-iTE,* tt. {Min.) A mineral found in Iceland, In 
brownish hexagonal prisms. Brando, 
comj. [y^, Saxon, (/H If. Percy's Rd. 

»• An instant. Forby. See Jiffy. 
ibilFT, n. A thing given ; act of nvina : ofiering ; a present ; 
a benefaaion ; a gratuity ; a donation , a talent given by 
nature ; an endowment; power; faculty. See Gifts. 
jGIft, r. 0 . To endow with any faculty or power. Bp. 
HalL 

jGIpt'?d, a. Given ; endowed with any faculty. Druden. 
£lfFT'9D-N£s8, n. The state of being gifted. EchartL 
^JYft'-rSpe,* n. (JVflitt.) A rope fastened to a boat for 
towing it at the stern of a ship. Crabb. 

G'tFTBj* M. pL The white spots frequently seen on the 
finger nails. Moor. [Local, Eng.] 
jGlo, (|lg) n. Anv thing that is whirled round in play. — 
Icelandic.] A dart or harpoon , a fizgig , a ship*s 
w'herry: — a light chaise or vehicle, with two wheels, I 


drawn by one horse. — ffA fiddle, (jig).] 
fGIo, (jig) t>. 0 . IgignOf L.1 To engender. Dryde, 
^i-QAN-Tfi^^N, a. Like a giant ; gigantic. More. 


tjfrio, (jig) tJ. 0, 
Gi-QAN-Tfi'^N, 
$i-GXN'T|C, a. 


^i-GXN'T}C, a. [s^tffanUSf L.] Suitable to or resembling a 
^lant , big ; huge ; enormous. i 

Oi-gXn'tj-c^lL, a. Big; bulky; gigantic. Burton, [r.] 
GI-gXn'tj-c^l-lv,* od. In a gigantic manner. Cvdicoiih. 
Vri-QXN'T|C-lffi8S,* «. aualitv of being gigantic. Ash. 
^i-GXN'T)NE, 0 . Gigantic. BuU^r. 

^i-GXN^xg-LlTE,* ft. (Afm.) A crystallized mineral. 
Dana. 

6i-G^N-TdL'Q-VY)* B. A treatise on giants. Smart. 
01-o^N-TdM'A-JBHV>* »• A war of giants. Ash. [r.] 
jGlG'GLE, (gl^gl) n. A tittering, puerile laugh , a titter. 
Barrow. 

GIg^GLE, «. ft. [«. oioolxd; pp, oioourra, oiooled.] To 
laugh with short, half-suppressed catches; to titter. 


laugh with short, half-suppressed catches; to titter. 
Oarnck. 

GTg'GLYR, n. One that giggles ; a titterer. 

tGlG'LQT, iu A wanton , a lascivious girl. Shak. 

IGIg'lqt, a. Inconstant ; giddy ; light ; wanton. Shak. 

XtIg'-MIll,* n. A mill for fulling woollen cloth. Crabb. 

^Ig'qt, n. [Fr.] The branch of a bridle; the hip joint; a 
slice. Chapman. 

i6rlL'BYE-TlNE,* ft. One of a religious order, named from 
OUbertf lord of Sempringham, in England. 

G1l'b]?r-t1n£,* a. Belonging to the order of the GUber- 
tines. 

jGIl'b^rt-Ite,* n. {Min.) A laminated whitish mineral. 
Dana. 

jGIld, (|Ild) V. a. [t. oiLT or oiu>sd ; pp. oiLoiifo, gilt 
or GILDED.] To overlay with thin wla ; to cover with 
anv yellow matter ; to adorn with lustre ; to brighten ; 
to illuminate. 

jSIld, %. See Guild. 

^rli.D'lLE,* n, A drinking bout in which every one pays 
an equal share. SeoU. 

GIi.d^ER, n. One who gilds. — A Dutch coin ; a guilder. 
See Guilobo. 

GIlu'ing, r. The act of laying on gold; gold laid on 
any surface. 

^(L^HOdT-ER,'*' n. A name applied to the screech-owl. 
Booth. 

G^ll. (|II) R. Span. ; grtZa, L.] pL One 

of the apertures for breathing at each side of a fish’s 
head ; something that resembles it, as a flap below the 
beak of a fowl, or a man’s d'uible chin ; a part of the 
body abounding in blood-vessels: —a fissure in a hill; 
a ravine : a gully. 

VfLL, (JIl; n. A measure; the fourth port of a pint; — 
pound ivy; matt liqiiot medicated with ground ivy. — 
In ludicrous language, a woman; a wanton;— from 
OiUianf the old way of writing JuUan and JuUana, 


n. A woman, in ludicrous style. Jbknsmu 
OltL'-PLlE*,* n. A pert or wanton flrl. Quardian. 
Gill'-H50se. n. A bouse where gill is sold. Pops, [a.] 
(jll'yen) n. [The old way of writing Jman ol 
Juliana.] A wanton. Beavm. jt 
GIl'li?,* or OlL'LY,* n. A Highland serf; a male ser- 
vant; a menial. Str W. &ott. — A giddy young woman. 
JamMson. 

^Ill'-LId,* n. The oorering of the gills. Smart. 
^Ili:.’-0'pen-Ing,* n. The aperture of a fish, by which 
water is admitted into the gills. Smart. 
GIll'-RXv'a-^yr,* r. a wencher. Sir W. SeotL 

(jll'le-fldfl-^r) r, [corrupted from July 
Aower.] A plant and flower of several varieties ; a spe- 
cies of dianthuB. 

GIlse, n. A young salmon. [North of England.] 
fGlLT, 7u Gold laid on the surfiice of any thing. Shak. 
GTlt, u Sep. from Odd. See Gild. 

G/lt'h£ad, (gllt'bed) R. A sea fish ; a bird. HakswiU. 

GIlt'-TXiij, n. A worm having a yellow tail. 

t^lM, (Jim) a. Neat ; spruce ; well dressed ; an old word : 

— hence the modem cant word jemmy. See Jemmy. 
^IIm’b^lL, r.; pU 9Tm'bal?- {Maut.) Brass rings by 
which a sea-compass is suspended in its box. 

GIm^bql, r. Same as fimbaL See Gimbal. 

GIm'crXck, n. A trivial mechanism or device ; a toy ; a 
trifle. Prior. 

GlM'L^Tf n. A small borer with a screw at its point ; — 
often written and pronounced gxmbkt. 

V. a. (^auL) To turn round, as an anchor by 
its stock. Jtfar. DtcL 

GIm'l^t-Ing,'*' r. The act of turning the anchor round 
by its stock, like a gimlet. Brande. 

R. Some quaint device or piece of machinery 

Shak. 

a. Noting rings with two or more links ; linked 
together, as rings. ShaL 
tglM'MYR, R. Movement , machinery. More. 
j6riMP, a. Nice; spruce; tnm. BroekeU. [Provincial, 
Eng.] 

GIMP, n. A silk twist interlaced with brass or other wire ; a 
lace or edgii^ made of silk cord. 
gimp,* tj. a. jag ; to indent ; to denticulate. Maunder. 
^IN, (jIn) R. (contracted from geneva.) A distilled spirit, 
flavored by juniper. — [engine^ Fr.] A trap or snare. 
— {Mechanics) A machine for raising great weights, 
driving piles, &c. ; — a machine for clearing cotton. See 
Cotton-Gir. 

i^lN, V. 0 . [l oirred ; pp. girrirg, girred.] To catch in 
a trap. JBeaum. 4^ — To clear cotton, or to separate the 

filaments from the seeds. Ure. 
fGlN, V. R. To begin. Wicltffe. 

GiN, (|In) conj. Jf. Qroae. [North of England.] 
fGiNG, R. [An old word for gang.] A company. B. Jon- 
son. 

^ Indian and West Indian 

plant; more commonly the root, well known for its 
hot, spl^ quality. 

^In^(^ 9 R-B££b,* n. Beer having an infusion of ginger. 
fV Eney. 

^In^oer-br£ad, r. a sweet cake seasoned with ginger. 

f lN'i^ER-LY, od. Cautiously; nicely. Shak. 

^ Niceness ; tenderness. Bailey. 
N' 9 ¥R-WiNE,* R. Wine impregnated with ginger. Ash. 
No'H^M,* (ging'sun) R. A thin cotton stuff made to imi- 
tate lawn. Urs. 

G1n'G|-val, a. {gingiva^ L.] Belonging to the gums. 
Holder. 

^In'gle, (jin'gl) V. R. [XbRcXcR, Teut.] fC girolxd: pp 
oiROLiRo, oiROLBD.] To clink repeatedly or with vibra- 
tions ; to utter a sharp, clattering noise: — written both 
gingls and jmg^ See J i rglb. 

Gin^gle, V. 0.^0 shake so as to make clinking sounds. 
^iM'GLB, n. A shrill, resounding noise ; an affected con- 
sonance of words in speech or style, Jirole. 
GIn'glYR,* r. He or that which gingles. B. Jonson. 
GIn'gltng,* r. The act of making a gingle. Ash. 
prlN'GLY-M 5 lD, [|ln'gl9-m(ild, & W. Ja. JT. Sm. R.] a. 

[vivvXwtfdf and «7r5of.] Resembling a ginglymus. 
Hwn'OLY-mOb, r. [YiyyAvuSf.] pi. gIw'GLY-mI. {Anat.) A 
species of articulation, which admiU of motion in only 
two directions, like a binge, as the knee joint. 
GIn'-H5rse,* n. An engine-borse ; a mill-horse Booth. 
GIn^N£T, r. a nu ; a mule ; a genet. See Gbrxt. 
GlN'sfiNG, (jln'wiig) n, [Chinese.] A root (of the panat 
guinqutfoUum) of a hitter-sweet flavor, found in America 
and in the north of Asia, and highly valued in China 
as a panacea. It is exported in large quantities from the 
United States to China. 

^iN'-^Hfrp,* n. A place where gin is sold ; a dram-shop. 
Johnson. 

GTp, (Jlp) V. a. To eviscerate, as herrings. BeBay. 

Gip.* R. A gypsy ; a sly servant. Sir W. SooU. 

^IP'PN, R. JUFFOR. 
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CJTp'i?) n A vagabond ; a vagrant. See Gtp»t. 
yip'sy, a See Gtm/. * 

^IP'8Y-woitT,*(-wUrt) n. An herbaceous, perennial plant; 

water>boarbouod. fhrm. Ency. 

Vil-RjtFFE',* n. [xari^, Arab. ; girafh^ Fr.] (Zool) The 
tallest of quadrupeos, and the largest of ruminants, an 
AfVieaa animal, called also the cat^opard. Brands. 
91r'AN-dole, [je'rflin-dol, P. Jcu ; jlr'an-d61, £. Wb. ,• 
zhS^rfm-ddl, Sm.] n. [Fr.] A large kind of branched can- 
dlestick ; a chandelier. 

^IR'^-SOLE, nXr'fHSfll, W, Ska. Wb. { jI'r9-s2U, SL F. t jS'ia- 
s51. P.] n. (j^trasoly Fr.] (Bou) The turnsole. — (Min.) The 
milk-white or bluish opal. 

;GYrd, V . a, [t. girt or curded ; pp. girding, girt or gird- 
ed.] To bind round, as with a twig or cord : to fbsten by 
binding ; to invest ; to dress , to cover round ; to furnish ; 
to enclose ; to encircle : — to reproach ; to gibe. 
jGird, V. n. To gibe , to sneer. SAak . 
jGird. h. a twitch ; a pang ; a sneer ; a gibe. Tdlotaon, 
jGird'?b, lu He or that which girds — (Arch.) The princi- 
pal beam in a floor. 
fjGiRD'iNO, n. A covering. Isaiah iii. 
jGYr'dle, (-dl) n. A band or belt for the waist ; a belt ; en- 
closure , circumference : — the zodiac. 
jGlR'Dl.E, v. a. [t. GIR01.ED; pp. Q 1 ROL.INO, GIRDLED.] To 
bind, as with a girdle ; to enclose ; to shut in ; to envi- 
ron. Shak. To make a circular incision round a tree so as 
to kill it. London. 

j6riR^DLE-B£LT, n. The belt that encircles the waist. Dry- 
den. 


jGYr'dli^r, n. One who girdles or makes girdles. 
jGiRB, i». [gyrus^ L.] See Qvbk. 

n.JltA A vane; a weathercock. JodrelL 
j6fRL, [gbrl, S. fr. F\ Jo. K. Sm. ; g^rl, P. ,* g^rl, iut tn cem- 
mon discourse Kcnrick.] n. [I^rltnna, Icel.J A female 
child ; the correlative of boy { a young woman. — (Among 
sportsmen) A roebuck of two years of age. 
jGiRL'HOOD, (-hhd) n. The state of a girl. Miss Seward, 
£irYRL'fsU, a. Suitmg a girl , youthful. Carew. 
X3iRL.'isH-l.y, ad. In a girlish manner. 
j&lRL'isH-Ni&sa,* n. The quality of being girlish. Booth, 
jS’IRN, V. n. [A corruption of grtn.] South. See Grin. 
jG(r'rqck, n. A kind of flsh. Diet, 
j6rfRT, i. Sop. from Gird, See Gird. 
jGiRT, V. a. [gyrta, Icel.] To gird ; to encompass ; to encir- 
cle. Thomson, 

jGYrt, n. A band b^ which the saddle or a burden is fixed 
upon a horse ; a circular bandage ; a girth. 
fiiATH, n. The circumference of a tree, an animal, dec. ; a 
band by which the saddle is fixed upon a horse, a girt. 
Sio\ft. A band round a printer’s wheel: — the compass 
measured by the girdle. Addison 
jGirth, V. a. To bind with a girth , to girt, [r.] 
jGirt’-LIne,* h. (hfauL) A rope to lift the rigging up to 
tile mast-head on first rigging a ship. Brands. 

(Jlz) V. a, IgutOTf old Fr.] To pasture ; to feed cat- 
tle : to agist Badcy. 
fGlS'LE, (giz'zl) n. A pledge. Oibsov, 

^IsT,* 0^*1 Sm. K. Wb. , jit, Jo.] 71, [Fr.] (Law) 

1'he main point of a question or action , tnat on which it 
lies or turns. Jameson. 

plTEy* (j^t) *** [^^*3 ^ where one sleeps, lodges, or 
reposes. Ee, Rev. 
jSlTU, n. Guinea pepper. 

jGlT'TgRJf, n, A sort of guitar ; a cithern. Drayton, 
jGtT'TBRN, V, n. To play on the gittern. Mdton, 

;GIve, (gYv) V. a. [u gate ; pp. oitino, GirsN.] To bestow; 
to confer without any price or reward ; to deliver ; to im- 
part ; to yield ; to confer ; to grant ; to allow ; to supply ; 
to enable ; to pay ; to utter ; to show ; to addict ; to ap- 
ply ; to resign ; to conclude. — To give away^ to alienate 
from one’s self ; to moke over to another. — To give back^ 
to return ; to restore. — To give over, to leave ; to quit ; 
to cease; to conclude lost , to abandon. — To give out, to 
proclaim ; to publish ; to utter. — 7b give up, to resign ; 
to quit ; to yield ; to abandon ; to deliver. — - 7b give way, 
to yield ; not to resist. 

iSiVE, V. n. To relent ; to melt or soften ; to thaw ; to with- 
draw one’s self ; to yield. — 7b give back, to retire. — 7b 
give in, to go back ; to give way. — 7b give in to, to adopt ; 
to embrace. — 7b jm^e over, to cease ; to act no more.— 
7b give out, to puhlish ; to cease , to fail , to yield. — 7b 
gtve up, to yield ; to cease. — 7b give way, to yield ; to 
make room. 

(llv'vn) p, from Give. Granted ; allowed ; con- 
ferred ; conceded , known ; stated. 
jGlv’jpE, a. One who fives ; donor ; bestower. 


, ^ - i musculous stomach 

of a fowl. 

fOLl'BRf-XTX, v.a. [glabro, L.] To make plato or smot^. 
Coekoram, 

tGLXB'R)-TY, n. Smoothness; baldness. SaUep, 


GLl'BROys, a. Smoothf like baldness. Evdytu 
GeA’oj--#iL, (gia'sh9-iil) a. Relating to or consisting of lea 
Icy : frozen. — The glaeial theory, in geology, fof M. Agas 
siz,) supposes that many of the countries of ehirope, dec. 
were once enveloped in ice nearly to the tops of the high* 
est mountains, and that the ice melted as the northern 
hemisphere gradually became warmer. 

GEi'oi 4 .L-X 8 T,* II. An adherent to the glacial theory. Penny 
Mag, 

tQLA°c^-ATE, (gl&^sby-at) v, n. {glacies, L.] To turn into 
ice. 

fOEA-ci-A'TiON, (ffiaUsbp-^’shvin) n. The act of turning in- 
to ice ; ice formed. Browne. 

OLlpff-RR,* (glfts'y- 9 r) [gWs'^-^r, Sm.; gWs'Sr, Jo. ; glo- 
B5r,tr.i gla'sSr, i.;gla^S 9 - 9 r, jR.jn. [Fr.jpi. glaciers. 
A field or vast accumulation of ice and snow, found in 
the valleys and slopes of lofty mountains. LyelL 
fOnA’ciovs, rgU’shviB) a. Icy: resembling ice. Browne. 
Glacis, (gla'sia or gia-sSs') [gla'sis, P. J. E. Ja. R.Ken-. 
Tick, Ash, Scott f gl^sfs or gl^^z', W. F, ; gWL'sis or gla'- 
b|8, K.i gia-sSs', Sm.] n. [Fr.] (ForL) A sloping bank of 
earth, extending from the parapet of a counterscarp to the 
level country : — a declivity ; aslope. ^!p!r ** Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston,^. Ash, Dr. Ken- 
rick, Mr. Barclay, and Bailey, place the accent on the first 
syllable of this word ; and only Mr. Nares and Entick on 
the second. Mr.Sheridan and Mt.BcoU give the a the sound 
it has in glass. The great majority of sufftages for the ac- 
cent on the first syllable, which is the more agreeable to 
the analogy of our own language, is certainly sufficient 
to keep a plain Englishman in countenance for pronounc- 
ing the word in this manner, but, as it is a French word, 
and a military term, a military man would blush not to 
pronounce it d la Frangaisti and, notwithstanding the 
numbers for the other manner, I cannot but think this 
the most fashionable.” — Walker. 

GlAd, a. Cheerful , gay ; pleased ; elevated with joy , ex- 
hilarated ; delighted ; gratified. 

GlXd, V. a. To make glad ; to gladden. Chaucer, [r.] 
IGlAd, t>. fi. To be glad ; to rejoice. Massinger, 
GEAd’den, (glkd’dn) V. a, ft. gladdened ; pp. gladdening, 
GLADDENED.] To make glad ; to please much ; to delight; 
to cheer , to exhilarate. 

GlAd^dVR, 7L One who makes glad. Dryden. [r.] 
Glade, n. [hlad, IceL] A clear, green space in a wood, or 
an opening through it. ^enser. 

GlA’den, I n. Igladius, L.] An old name for sword-grasa 
GlA’d^r, I Junius. 

fGLXD'FUL, a. Full of joy and gladness. Spenser. 
fGLXD’FOL-NLss, n. Joy ; gladness, denser. 
GlAd'j-ate,* a, word-shaped. P. Cye. 

GlAd'i-A-TQR, [gWd'q-a-tyr, K. Sm. R.} glid-d^-a'tqr, W. 
P. J. F. Ja. f gl^-dySlft^r, S. £.] n. [L.] A combatant in 
the amphitheatre in ancient Rome ; a swordplayer ; a 
prizefighter. 

I GlAd-}-^-t5'bi-al, o. Relating to prizefighters. Bp. Per 
tens. 

I GLAD-j-/t-T6'Rl-AN,* 0 . Gladiatorial. Shqftesbury. [B.] 
GlAd-i-A’tqr-shIp,* n. The conduct or quality of a glad- 
iator, Bnt. Crit, 

GlAd’i-^l-tq-by, a. Belonging to prizefighters. Bp. Rey- 
nolds. 

fGLAJ>’j-A-TORE, 7L Fencing; swordplay. OayUm, 
GlAd^I-ole.'^ n. (BoU) A bulbous plant. Lee. 

GlAd’lt, ad. Joyfully; with gladness or joy. 

GlAd'n^ss, 7L Cheerfulness , Joy ; exultatiqn. 
|GlXd’sAd,* a. Uniting joy and sorrow. Drayton* 
IGlAd'ship, il State of gladness. Gower. 

GlAd^sqme, a. Pleased ; gay ; delighted ; glad. 
GlAd^sqike-lv, ad. With gayety and delight. 
GlAd'8PME-n£s 8, 7L Gayety; delight. 

GlAib, (glir) 7L [glarea, L.] The white of an egg; any 
viscous, transparent matter; a mucous evacuation in 
horses: — a kind of halberd. 

GlAir. V. a. To smear with the white ot an egg. 
GlAir'y,* a. Like glair, or having its qualities. Smart. 
GlAive, n. See Glate. 

Gla’m^,'*' n. (ZooL) A species of camel ; llama. Linnanu. 
GlXnce, il r^lttrttx, Gcr.] A sudden shoot of light ; a 
darting of the eye, a snatch of sight, a quick view; a 
glimpse ; a sudden look. 

OlAnce, V. 71. [l glanced;:^, glancing, glanced.] To 
shoot a sudden r^. Pope. To view with a quick cast of 
the eye ; to fly off obliquely ; to strike obliquely; to cen- 
sure by oblique hints. 

OlAnce, v. a. To shoot or dart suddenly or obliquely. 
Shak, 

GlAn'cino, n. The act of one who glances. MiUon, 
QlAn’c{no-ly, ad. In an oblique manner; transiently. 
GlXnd, 7l (Anat.) An organ of the body, tn which eecro- 
tion is carried on, and which consists of a congeries of 
blood-vessels, nerves, and absorbents. Brando. ^(Meeh.) 
A contrivance for engaging or disengaging uoachinery, 
moved by belts or bands. Grlsr. — (JBot.) A duct in plants ; 
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an oTsl ipot in the bark of a plant: — the fhiit of the oak 
or baael. 

GlXn^d^reD) (gUUi'd$rd) tu Having the glanders. Berke- 

n. pi fiVom gland.] Adistem^r of the glands 
in horses, in which corrupt matter runs tVom the nose. 

OL^N-DlF^9R>Ot}s, a, [glam and /ero, L.] l^aring mast, 
acorns, or glands* 

Ol.Xn'd(.f5rm,'*' o. Having the form of a gland. Smart. 

GlXn'dv-l^r, a. Pertaining to or like glands. 

GlAn^dOjus, n. [glandular L.J A sniall gland, as in plants. 
Ray. 

GLXif-DV-L6s'j-TV, n. CXuality of being glandulous. 

GlXn^dv-loOs, a. Pertaining to or having the nature of 
glands; glandular. 

GlArs, V. n, [glareHf D.] [i. glared ; pp. glaruvo, 

GLARED.] To shine with a ifazzling light , to be obtru- 
sively conspicuous , to flare ; to look with fierce, piercing 
eyes. 

GlAre, V. a. To shoot out a dazzling light. Mdlon. 

GlAre, n. A dazzling light or lustre; glitter, a piercing 
look. 

GlAre, %. See Glair. 

GlAr'i^-oCs, a. [glareoaus^ L,] Consisting of viscous, 
transparent matter, like the white of an egg, viscous. 

GlAr'i-nSss,* n. A dazzling lustre. Boyle. 

Gl AR' f NO, a. Notorious ; offensively conspicuous ; dazzling. 

GlAr^|NO-lYi ad. In a glaring manner , notoriously. 

GLAR^INO-Nfias,* n. A dazzling light or briiilancy. Jar- 
vis. 

fGLAR^Y)* 0 . Having a dazzling lustre ; glaring. Boyle. 

Gi.Ass, R. A transparent, impermeable, brittle substance, 
formed by fhsing sand with nxed alkalies , that which is 
made of glass, as a vessel, a mirror, a lens, a cup , a small 
drmking-vessei : — the quantity which a small glass 
drinkiiig-vessel contains. 

GlAss, a. Made of glass ; vitreous. Shak. 

GlXss, V. a. [To see, as in a glass. Sidney.] To case In 
glass ; to cover with glass , to glaze. Boyle. 

GLXss^BLdw-]^R, n. One wliose husincss it is to blow or 
fashion glass. 

GlXss'-CAse,* n. A case or covering of glass. Ooldsmtih. 

GlXss^-fAoed,* (-fast) a. Having a face of or like glass. 
Shak. 

GlXss'fOl, r. As much as a glass will hold. 

GlXss'-FUr-nace, n. A furnace in which glass is made. 

GLXas^-Glz-rNO, a. Looking in a mirror; vain. Shak. 

GlXss'grInd-i^r, n. One who grinds glass. 

GLXas'-HivTS,* n, A beehive made of or covered with 
glass. Ihwden. 

GlXss'house, n. A manufactory of glass. 

GlAss'i-nSss, n. The quality of being glassy. 

GlXss'lTke, a. Clear; resembling glass. Dryden. 

GLXss'-MAK-fNO,^ n. The manufacture of glass. BuHer. 

GlXss'm^in, n.; pi glAss^men. One who deals in glass. 

GlXss'm£t-al, (-mCt^tl) n. Glass in fiision. Bacon, 

GlXss'work, (-wUrk) n. Manufacture of glass. 

GlAss'works,* (-wUrks) n. pi A manufactory of glass. 
Ure. 

GlXss'wort, (-wUrt) n. A plant of several varieties. 

GlXss'Y, Made of glass ; partaking of gloss , like gloss , 
vitreous. 

GlXs'ton-bur-V, (glfts'sn-bfir-?) a. An epithet applied to 
a shrub or thorn, and to a medlar. MiUer. 

GLAu'BipR-iTE,* n. (Mitu) A mineral which occurs mas- 
sive, and also crystallized, in rock-salt. Brands. 

GlAu'b?R* 9 ~SALT,* n. (Chem.) A native sulphate of soda, 
a salt named from a German chemist. JUtnoan. 

GlAu-c£s'C£NT,* a. Beginning to be glaucous or sea- 
green. Brande. 

GlAu'cine,* a. Greenish j bluish and hoary ; glaucescent. 
Loudon, 

GlXu'CQ-lTte,* n. {Min.) A silicate of alumina and lime, 
of a greenish-blue color. Brande. 

GlAu-c5'm^, n. [yAaOsoipa.] (Med.) A disease of the eye, 
supposed to arise fVom the dimness of the vitreous hu- 
mor, and giving it a bluish-green color. 

0LAu-c6'Fl8,'*'n. (OmitA.) A genus of birds. P. Cye. 


GlXu^oovs, a. [^XavKd(.l Boa-green; denoting a dull 
green passing into blue. PannanL 
GlAu'cvs,* n. [L.] (Zool) A genus of mollusk8.*P. Cye. 
IGlAve, n. [giaivef Fr.] A broMsword j a falchion. Spen- 
ser. 

tGLXv'^R, V. n. [irM*! Welsh.] To flatter ; to wheedle. 
South. 

tGLXv'£R-TR»n< A flatterer. Mirror for Mag. 
GlAY'mOre, (glil^mOr) n. [clatdXamA, Gael., and more.] A 
large two-na^ed sword, formerly much used by the 
Highlanders of Scotland. Johnson, — Written also cUsymore. 
tGLAY'MOVS,^ «• Muddy ; clammy. Soou, 

GlXzb, «. a. [To glass, only varied.] (». olazed; pp. 
OLAZINO, OLAZED.] To Aimlsh with gfiaq or windows of 
glan ; to cover or inorust with a vitreoui substance ; to 
make glassy or glossy. 


Gr.lZE,* «. A polishing rubstance ; a vitrlflable substance 
glazing. Francis, 

Glazed,* (gl&zd) p. a. Furnished or covered with gloss. 
|Gla^zen, (gla'zn) 0 . Resembling glass. Widiffe. 
GlX^zen,* (-zn) V, a. To glaze. Scott, [e.1 
GlI'zii^r, (-zh^r) n. One who glazes window-frames, &c. 
GlXz'ino,* n. Act of furnishing with glass; act of pol- 
ishing, a vitreous substance on potters* ware ; enamel, 
the act of furnishing or covering with gloss, as houses 
Ure. 

GlSad, n. See Gleob. 

Gl£am, n. The commencement of light ; a sudden shoot 
of light ; lustre ; brightness. 

Gleam, v. n. [i. gleamed: pp. gleaming, gleamed.] To 
begin to shine, or to emit lustre; to glimmer; to shine 
with sudden coruscation. 

Gleam'ing, r. A sudden shoot of light; a ray ; a gleam. 
Gl£am'y» a. Flashing ; darting gleams or rays. Pope. 
Gl£an, V, a. [glanerf Pr.] [t. gleaned , pp. gleaning, 
GLEANED.] To gather what the reapers of the harvest 
leave behind : to gather any thing thinly scattered. 
GlIan,* V. n. To gather what is left by reapers. Smart. 
Gl£an, r. The act of gleaning; any thing gleaned. Dry- 
den. 

Gl£an^£R, 71. One who gleans. 

OlSan'ing, n. The act of gleaning, or thing gleaned. 
Ol&BJE ^1>-Dla' tJ.* [L.] (Ltue) Annexed to the 
glebe *’ or soil, ana sold with it, ns slaves. Hamilton. 
.Glebe, r. [glebaj L.] Turf ; soil , ground : — land, especial- 
ly land belongmg to a church, or possessed as port of an 
ecclesiastical benefice. 

Gl£b£'l£S6,* a. Having no glebe. Oeiit, Mag. 
|GL£'BOVSy a. Turfy. Bailey. 

Gl£*BY, a. Relating to soil or glebe; turfy. Prior. 
GL£D,*n. A bird; the kite : — so called in Scotland. Booth. 
fGL^DE, 7U A kind of hawk ; gled. DcuL 
Gl££, n. Joy: merriment, gayety. Spenser. — (Mus.) A 
composition for voices in three or more parts ; a song. 
Glee, or Gl?, c. n. [gluyeren, Teut.] To squint. Ray 
[Obsolete or provincial.] 
fGLSED. n A hot, glowing coal. Chaucer. 

Glee'ful, a. Gay; merry; cheerful. Shak. 
t6L££K, n. Music ; a joke : — a game at cards. Shak. 
t6L££K, V. n. To sneer ; to gibe ; to play the fool. Shak. 
Gl££k'ing,* r. Convivial merriment ; sport. Milton, 
Gl££'m^n, r. ; pi GL££'M:iSiN. An itinerant minstrel ; a 
musician. Fa^an. 

tGL£fN, V, n. To shine with heat or polish. Prior. 
fGL££'8pM£, (glS's^im) 0 . Merry, joyous. TV. Brovme. 
Gl££t, n. [glat^ glaeta^ Icel.] (Med.) The flux or a tlun 
humor from the urethra; a thin ichor running from a 
sore. 

Gl££t, V. n. To flow, as from a gleet; to run slowly 
Ch^e, 

GleeT'Y» a. Ichory ; thinly sanious. TVisema-n. 

GLfiN, n. [gleann^ Gael.] A narrow valley ; a dale ; a de- 
pression between two bills. Reuser. 

Gle'n?, n. [yhrivri.] (Bnat.) The socket of the eye ; the 
pupil of the eye ; a socket or cavity. 

Gl£'noId,* lu (JlnoL) The name of a bone or part having 
a superficial or shallow cavity, as the socket of the shoul- 
der^doint. Scudamore. 

Glew. (glQ) n. [gluteny L.] A vucous cemenL See Glue 
Olei^'ER, n. Huloet. See Gluer. 

6le^'}-N£S8, «. Sherwood. See Glue r ness. 

GleVv'Y; a. Viscous. Hakeunll See Gluet. 

Gli'a-dIne,* r. (Chem.) The gluten of wheat and other 
vegetables. Francis. 

GlYb, a. [Aeiws.] Smooth ; slippery ; voluble. Shak, 

GlYb, n. A curled bush of hair hanging over the eyes. Spen^ 
ser, 

GlIb, V. a. To castrate ; to make smooth or glib. Shak, 
tOLlB'BER-Y*"^ a. Smooth-faced. Marston, 

GlIb'ly, ad. Inn glib manner ; smoothly ; volubly. 
Gl1b^nES 8, It. Smoothness , slippermess. Chapman, 
tGLlCKES,* n.pZ. Ogling or leering looks. B, Jonson. 
Glide, v, n. [gltdany Sax.] [l glided , pp. gliding, glid- 
ed.] To flow gently and silently ; to move swiftly and 
smoothly ; to slip ; to slide. 

: GlIde, r. Lapse ; act of moving smoothly. Shak, 

I GlId^ER) a. He or that which glides ; a snare. 

GlIff, ». [WuL Icel.J A transient view; a glimpse. Broek- 
eU, [North of Eng.] 

tGLiKE, n. A sneer; a scofl^; same as gleek, 

GLlM'MER. V. n. [gUmmery Dan.] fi, glimmered ; pp. glim- 
mering, GLIMMERED.] To shlne faintly ; to appear faintly ; 
to ^eam. 

GlYm'meR* a. An unsteady gleam of light ; faint aplendor; 

weak light. — (Ahn.) Muscovy glass ; a micaceous earth. 
GlYh'meb-Ybgi, r. Faint light, sight, or shining. 
GlIm^mEB^Ino,* p. a, Shining fointly ; gleaming. 
Glimpse, n. A weak, faint light ; a quick, flasmng light ; 

a transient view, sight, or lustre ; a slight view. 
Glimpse, v, n. To appear by glimpeea. Draytan, 
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Ol<l8T,* «. (Min,) An argUlaceous earth ; mica } glimmer. 
Cfratd, 

OlYs'TEN, (glls'an) r. n. Germ-] [<• auBTxnv} 

pp. aufTsaiNG, auiTXNKD.] To ahine) to aparkle wtUi 
Jicht , to glitter. Hammond, 

GjlIs^t^r, V, n, [fflmoUron, Teut.] To gliaten } to fitter; 
to ahine. Spenser. 

GlIs'ter, I t. Lustre; glitter. Greene. 

GlIs'teRi It. (Med.) Properly clyster. See Cltstse. 
GlTs'ter-Ing-LY, ad. Brightly ; splendidly. iSAertsosd. 
GlIT, n. Bee Olxet. 

GlIt'ter, V, n. [iflittat Icel. ; glitra, Swed.] [1. olit- 
TKRXD ; pp. GLITTER] HO, OLiTTKRBo.l To shiiie; to ex- 
hibit lustre ; to sparkle *, to glare j to be specious ; to be 
striking ; to glisten. 

Glit't:?r, r. Brilliancy ; specioos lustre ; bright show. 
tOlitT^T^R-AND, a. Shining ; sparkling. Chaucer, 
GlIt'TER-Ino, w. Act of shining, lustre; gleam. 
GlYt^TER-YRG,'* o. Shining , having lustre. Watts, 
Gl1t't^:e-Ing-lv, ad. Radiantly j with shining lustre. 
tGLOAM, r. R. [>lum. Germ.] To be gloomy or glum ; to 
gloom. Ourioivs Meedle, 

Gloar, V. R. [gloerenj D.j To aquint ; to stare. Skinner. 
[Local, Eng.J 

Gloat, r. n. Swed.] |[t. gloatso ; pp. oloatiho, 

GLOATED.] To Stare with admiration or desire ; to gaza, 
Glo'b^rd, r. a glowworm, [r.] 

Glo'ba-TEB, a. Formed in shape of a globe ; globular. 
Globe, n. [^bus, L.] A sphere ; a boll , a round body ; a 
body of i^ich every part of the surface is at the same 
distance from the centre ; the terraqueous ball , the earth 
or world. — An artificud glohe^ a globe made of metal, plas- 
ter, paper, &c., on the surface of which a map of the earth, 
or of the celestial constellations, is delineated, with the 
principal circles of the snhere. In the former case, it is 
called the terrestnaly in tne latter, the celcatiai^ globe. 
^LOBC, V. a. To conglobate. Milton, 
6LOBS^>AM'4L-RXirTU, n. A species of amaranth ; a flower. 
Mdler. 

Globe'-DXi'^V, n. A flower; a kind of daisy. 
Globe'-FIsh, r. a kind of orbicular fish. 

Globe^lIke,* a. Resembling a globe, globular. Drayton. 
GLOBE'-R^-NttN'ey-LOs, n. A plant and flower. Mdler. 
GLdBE'-THls^TLE, R. A speues of thistle ; ecbinops. Mdr 
ler, 

GLp-BdSE^, a. [globosusj L.] Spherical ; globular. Milton. \ 
Glo-bOs'i-tv, n. Sphencity , spherical ness. Hay. 
GLd'Boys, 0 . Spherical ; globular. Gregory. 

Gl5b'v-lar, a. Being in the form or a globe or sphere , 
round ; spherical. 

Gl6b-V-la'r|-a, r, [L.] (BoL) A genus of plants. Mdler. 
Gl6b'v-lab-N£8s,* n. The quality of being globular, .dsh. 
GlSb'vle, n. A little globe : — a small, round p.irticle , par- 
ticularly applied to the red particles of the blood. 
GLdB'y-LfiT,’'' n. A globule, a globular particle. Crabb. 
Gl5b'v-lIne,* r. a green globule lying among the cells 
of cellular tissue , a vesicular granule. Kisser. 
GLdB^y-LoCs, a. Round ; globular. Boyle. 
GL6B'v-LOD8-Nfis8,* n. duality of being globulous. Boyle, 
fGLo'BV, a. Orbicular ; round. Shenoood. 

Gl6£:h'j-d^tb,* a. (Bot.) Covered with hairs which are 
rigid and booked at their points. P. Cyc. 
fGLdDE. The old preterit of Glide, Chaucer, See Glide. 
Glome,* r. (BoL) A roundish head of flowers. Smart 
GL5M^¥Br'ATB, V. a. [glom^Oj L.] To gather into a baQ or 
sphere ; to con^merate. Sir T. Herbert. 

(Bot) Formed into a ball or round head. 

Loudon. 

Gl6m-¥B-X'tiow. n. Act of forming into a ball ; a body 
formed into a ball : conglomeration. Bacon. 
tGL6M'EB-oD8, a. Gathered into a ball or sphere. 

GL6dX, R. [//am. Germ.] Imperfect darkness ; dismalneas j 
obscurity ; defect of light ; heaviness of mind , sadness ; 
melanchidy ; dejection. 

GLddH, v. R. To be cloudy, dark, or melancholy ; to be sul- 
len ; to look darkly or dismally. OoUlsmitk. 

Ol56m. v. a. To fill with gloom or darkness. Toung. 
GL66M'-]9N-XM'yB£D,*(-V<^) ^ Delighted with darkness. 
Johnson. 

Ghb&H'hLJf ad. In a gloomy manner ; dismally. 
GLddic'i-NEss, R. Obscurity ; dismaJness ; melancholy. 
GLddM'Vy <L Obscure ; almost dork , dismal ; dark of com- 
plexion ; sullen , melancholy ; cloudy of look ; heavy of 
heart ; sad , dejected. 

Gl5re, a. [hlyre^ lee}.] Fat; (flentifuL Pegge, [Lanca- 
shire, Eng.] , 

OLd'Rf-A PA' wtf,* [L.] Ascription of glory to God the 
Father. .SsU. 

GLd-Rf-i^Tlpir, lb [gloriadOf L.] Boast; triumph. Bp. 
Biebardson. 

|Gl^'R}ED, (giyrid) «. Dhistrious ; honorable. MiUon. 
0t64ll-»}-0A'Ti9N, m,' The act of glorifying ; elevittion in 
glory. TayfioK 

GL5^B|-yf y •►a. [L oLoairiBD ; pp, oloxift- 


wro, oLORirixo*] To make glorious ; to exalt to glory in 
heaven ; to pay honor or praise in worsliip ; to praise j to 
honor : to extol. 

Gl6-bj-6'sa,* n. (Bat) A genus of plants, so named from 
the splendid appearance of its flowers, indigenous in In- 
dia. P. Cyc. 

Olo'rj-oOs, o. fgloriosuSf L.] NoWe; illustrious; excel- 
lent ; renowned ; worthy of great honor ; having divine 
attributes, [f Boastful, proud. Bacon.] 

GLd'R}-oD8-l.Y, od. In a glorious manner; nobly; splen- 
didly. 

GLd'R)-ot}s-N£ss. n. The state or quality of being glorious. 

Glo'rv, n. [gtorm, L.] Praise paid in adoration ; splen- 
dor ; honor ; praise ; renown ; fame ; magnificence ; lus- 
tre , exaltation ; happiness ; the felicity of heaven. — 
(PatuUng) A circle of rays surrounding the beads of 
saints, £,c., and especially of our Savior. 

Glo'rv, ». n. [i. gloried; pp. olobtiho, gloried.] To 
exult ; to vaunt , to boast ; to be prond of. Sidney. 

Glo§£, (giCz) V, R. See Glozs. 

Glo^'^r, n. See Glosser. Bp. of Chichester. 

Gl5s8,7l [j^XtSiTo-a.] A scholium ; acomment, exposition. — 
An interpretation artfhUy specious , a specious represen- 
tation. — Superficial lustre , a smooth, shining suribce. 

GLdas, V. n. [u glossed ; pp. qlossiho, glossed.] To com- 
ment , to make sly remarks. Prior. 

Gl&ss, V. a. To exj^ain by comment : — • to palliate by spe- 
cious representation : — to embellish with superficiad lu»- 
tre , to varnish ; to color ; to hide. 

Gl<?s-sA'rj-al, a. Relating to a glossary. 

Gl68'sa-rIst, n. One who writes a gloss or a glossa^. 

Gl6s's^-rV, n. [glossanumt L.] A dictionary of difficult 
words or phrases in any language or writer; a dictionary 
or vocabulary of obscure or antiquated words. 

fGLQS-BA'TQR, R. A Writer of glosses, a commentator; 
glossarist. Bp. Bartow. 

Gl(Sss'^r, n. A scholiast; a commentator: — a polisher. 

Gl6s 8'|-N£S8, n. State of being glossy ; smooth polish , su- 
perficial lustre. 

fCLftss'lsT, n. A writer of glosses ; glossarist. Milton. 

Gl6s'8Q-cELE,* n. (Med.) An extrusion of the tongue. 
Crabb. 

GLQS-85G'RA-PHig:R, n. Ascholiast; a commentator. 

GL5s-$p-6RAPU'j-c^L,* 0 . Belonging to glossography 
Scott. 


GLps-sfrG'RA-PHy, R. [yXd5<r<ra and The writing 

of glossaries, glosses, or commentaries. — (AnaL) A de- 
scription of the tongue. 

Gl68-8P-l6p'}-cal,* a. Relating to glossology. Ee. Bov, 
GLp8-«PL'p^y,* R. The study of languages. Park. 
GLPs'sy, a. Shining ; smoothly polished ; specious. 
GlPt'tal,* o. Relating to the glottis. Ch. Ob. 
GL6T'TJ^-LiTE,* R. (Min.) A whlUsh vitreous mineral 
Dana. 

GlPt'tjs, n. [yX6)rrt{.] (Anat.) The superior opening of 
the larynx or windpipe. 

GloOr, V. n. Bee Gloar. 

GloOt, V. R. To pout , to look sullen. Milton. [B.] 
tGLbOT, v. a. To gaze, to view attentively, to gloaL 
GLbvE, (glhv^ n. A covenng for the band. 

Gl6v£, (glQv; V. a. To cover as with a glove. Shak. 
GLdv'ER, (glhv'^r) R. One who makes or sells gloves. 
6Lfrv'ER-£88,* n. A woman who makes gloves. Ash. 
GLdv'^R's^TlTCU,* n. (Med.) A method of sewing up a 
wound. Scott, 

Gl5w, (gI6) V. n. [t. GLOWED ; pp. olowiho, glowed.] To 
shine with intense beat ; to exhibit incandescence ; to 
burn ; to feel heat ; to feel passion of nimd or activity of 
fancy , to be animated. 

IGlow, (gl5) V. a. To make hot so as to shine. Shak. 
GLdw, R. Shining beat , warmth ; passion ; bright- 
ness. 

GLb^'^RfV. R. To stare. Broekett, [Provincial.] See Gloaiu 
Gl5w' JRO,* a. Shining with heat ; vivid , warm ; bright. 
GL5w'}N€k^LY, ad. In a glowing manner ; brightly. 
Olow'worm, (gld'wUrm) n. An insect, or grub, remarka- 
ble for the light which it emits during the night. 

GLdZB, V. R. [u OLOZED ; pp. oLoziNo, OLOCEO.] To flat- 
ter ; to wheedle ; to gkiss. — To gloie overt fr' fwliate by 
specious exposition ; to gloss over. 

Glozs, r. Fiatteiy ; insinuation. Shak. [Gloss. SidRsy.] 
GLdz'i^R, R. One who glozes ; a flatterer. 

GLdz'jMG, n. The act of one who gloz^. 

GLy-^rNA,* or GlO'C}ns,*r. (Chem.) A white earth or 
powder found in the beryl and emerald. P. Cye, 
GLy-olN'i-Du,* r. (A&r.) The meUdlic base of the earth 
glucina. Brandt. 

GlV'CI'mvMj* or GLi}"di-Oi(l,'*' (gllsh'y-fim) n. Same as 
glwnniwn. PVanets, 

GlOe, (gia) R. [gill, Fr,] A cement commonly made by 
boiling some ammal substance to a jelly ; a vtsoous sub- 
stance. 

GlOe, (glfi) V. a. [i glued: pp, olving, gluxd.] To joia 
with glue ; to cement ; to Join ; to unite. 
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Ol<OK'->B5Ttr-i;&, n. One whom trade it is to make glue. 
OLO'^a, n. One who cements with gVue. 

OLO^iv, a. Partaking of glue ; viscous. 

Gr.D'^Y'Nkas, n. The quality of being gluey. SUnaO, 
a. Like glue ; gluey. Sherwood 
GlDM, o. Sullen : gloomy ; dull. Ouardtan, 
tGLOat) v.n. To lookHour ; to be sullen. Chaucer. 
fOLCM. n. Sullenness of aspect; a fbown. Skelton. 
Glv-mX'cbovs,* (glv-mS'shys) a. (BoL) Relating to or 
having a glume. P. 

GlOme,'*' (0ilm) n. (BoL) One of the bracts of grasses; 
the calyx and corolla of com and grasses , the husk or 
choir of grain. P. Ope, 

fGLDM'My, o. Dark : dismal for want of light. Knight. 
GlO'movs,* 0. Having a glume, or like a glume. Smart, 
GlDt, V. a. JmglouUrf FY.] [t. oluttso ; pp, oLOTTiifo, 
oluttbdJ To swallow ; to devour ; to cloy ; to fill be- 
yond sumciency ; to feast to satiety ; to overfill ; to sa- 
tiate. 

GlDt, n. That which is gorged ; plenty even to loathing; 
more than enough ‘.—anything that fills up a passage 
a large wooden wedge. 

GlO'ti^-AL,* 0. Pertaining to the buttocks. Smart. 
GlO't^n,* n. A viscid, elastic substance, found in wheat 
and other grains. It is obtained by washing wheat fiour, 
wrapped In a coarse cloth, placed under a stream of wa- 
ter, so as to carry off the starch and soluble matters. 
Braride. 

IGlC'tj-nAte, V, a. [gUaino^ L.] To Join with glue ; to 
glue. Bailey. 

GLO-Ti-NA'Tipw, n. The act of joining with glue. Bair 
ley. [R.] 

tOul'Tj-NA-TlVE, 0. Tenacious; glutinous, 
f G lD-T j-nOs'I-TV, n. Glutmousness. Cotgrave. 
GlO'T|-noOs, 0. Partaking of gluten or glue; gluey; vis- 
cous. 

GLO'Ti-NOtJs-Nfiss, n. The quality of being glutinous. 
GLtiT'TON, (glut'tn) n. [glutOj L.] One who eats to ex- 
cess ; a voracious eater , one who takes any thing to ex- 
cess. —(Zool.) A carnivorous animal, noted for voracity. 
fGLDr'TON, (gldt'tn) v. a. To glut , to overfill. Lovelace. 
GlCt'TON-Ish,* (giat'tn-Ish) a. Gluttonous. Sidney. 
GLfrT'TON-iZE, (gl&tYn-lz) « tt. To eat to excess. Bally- 
well. [r.J 

GlBt'ton-IjIKE,* a. Resembling a glutton ; greedy. Conr 
greve. 

||GLtJT'TON-oDs, (glQt'tn-as) [glQt'tn-ds, S. P. K. Sm.} gldt'- 
un-Qs, ff'. Jo.] a. Given to excessive feeding ; voramous. 
IIGlDt'ton-oOS-lv, ad. With the voracity of a glutton. 
||GL0T'TON-V,{glilt'tn-?) [giat'tn-^ & P. J. K. Sm. ; gldt'- 
un-f, fV. Jo.] n. [gloutonnerie^ Fr.] Excess of eating; 
voracity ; a habit of gormandizing. 

GlO'V, o. See Gcuar. Harvey. 

GLif^'^-RlPTE,* n. {Chem.) A sweet substance, extracted 
from fatty substances. Ure. 

Gly-cJBr'j-zIne,* n, Bame as glycyrrhizine. Francis. 
Glv-c 6 'ni-.^N, a. Same as glycoiue. Crabb. See Gltcowio. 
GLY-eftN'ic, tt. [glyconiuM^ L.] Applied to a verse formed 
of a spondee, a choriambus. and a pyrrhic. Johnson. 
GlY^-vr-RhFz^,* (gll8-9-rI'»9) n. {Bot.) A genus of exoge- 
nous, herbaceous, pea-flowered plants , Ibiuorice. P. Cyc. 
Gi.Y-c?r'rh|-z 1 ne,* n. A saccharine matter from liquorice. 
Brands. 

fGLYN, (glTn) K. [Ir.J A hollow. Spenser, See Gccir. 
Gl?ph, (gllf) n. (jirch.) A vertically sunken 

rhnnnol ; a channel in a Doric frieze ; a cavity. 
IGl^ph'jc, (glirjk) n. A picture or figure by which a word 
was implied; usually 

GL1^PH'Q-ORXPH,♦ n. An engraved drawing. Jithenaum. 
Gly-phOg'rvph?r,* n. One versed in glyphography. 
Palmer. 

Gly-phOo^r^-PHY,* n. and y/uS^w.] Art or act of 

forming engraved drawings. Palmer. 

GlYp'tjc, n. The art of carving on stone, •gems, or other 
hard substances. 

Gi.^p'tq-d 6 r,* n, [yX60c») and ddov?.] An extinct gigan- 
tic quadruped, belonging to the family of armadillos. 
Brande, 

GLfrp-Tp-onXPH^jc, tt. Relating to glyptography. 
Glyp-t 6 o'-R 4 i-PHY, n. [yXwirrof and yptt^<D.] A descrip- 
tion of the art of engraving upon gems ; the knowledge 
of engraved gems. 

QLfp-TQ-THK'CAi^u, [yXfx^w and A building or 

room for the preservation of works of sculpture. Brande. 

(si^lX'ng)ii. {BoU) A genus of Asiatic plants. 

Waliteh. 

GmEl'IN-Itb,*^ (m<Fin-n) n* (Min.) A rare mineral. Brews- 
ter. I 

tONXR, (nkr) e. ii. To growl ; to gnart. Spenser. ' 

GnXr, (nkr) n. A knot. Chaucer. [ProvinciaL] Todd. — ; 

Often called in the United Btates gnarL \ 

OnXrl, (iiUrl) V* n. [». anjLVhnp ; pp. oifAKLino, ostabuc.] 
To growl ; to marl ; to be crosfr^rained. Skat. 
ONXRL'giD, (n&rF^d) a. Knotty ; cross-grained. Shak. i 


GnXR^LT,* (nkrle) tt. Having knots ; knotty. RkJkwiean 

GnXsh, (n&sh) V. a. [i. os ashed ; pp. ohashino, oirASBau. 
To strike togetlier, as the teeth ; to clash. Eeehu. 

GnXsh, (n&sb) v. n. To grind or collide the teeth ; to rage 
with p^n or anger even to collision of the teeth. 

GnXsu'Xng, (n&Bh'ing) n. Collision of the teeth in pain. 

GnXt, (n&t) n. A small, winged, stinging insect, of sev* 
era] species ; the culex ; any thing proverbially small. 

GnXt'pL(SW-¥R, (nttt'flbft-er) n. The beeflower. 

tGNX-THdN^;o,* (ns-thOnYk) a. Flattering; deoeitfU) 
Cobnan. 

fGNVTHON'i-cXL, (ng-th5n'e-kgl) a. Decettfhl In words 
flattering ; like a parasite. BuMokar, 

tGNA-THo^N'i-CXJi-LV, ad. Flatteringly. Coekeram. 

GnXt'lino,* (naLt'Ijng) n. A little gnat. ChurehtU. 

GnXt'snXp-per, (nUt'snftp-p^ir) n, A bird that lives by 
catching gnats. HakemU. 

GnXt'strain-er,* n. One who strains out gnats ; one whe 
places too much importance on little things. Mere. 

6n XT' WORM, (n&t'wUrm) n. The larva of the gnat. 

QnXw, (nkw) V. a. [u osawsd ; pp. ONAWiifo, gnawed.] 
To bite off by little and little ; to eat by degrees ; to de- 
vour by slow corrosion ; to bite in agony or rage ; to wear 
away by biting ; to ftet ; to corrode. 

QnAw. (nlw) t). n. To exercise the teeth. Sidney. 

GnXw'er, (nflLw'^r) n. He or that which gnaws. 

GnAw'ino,* (nkw^ng) v* o. Eating by degrees or with 
the teeth ; corroding. 

GneIs,* (nis) [nis, Sm. Wh. } nS'js, JT.] n. (Min.) A stratl- 
fled, primary rock, composed of the same materials as 
mnite, VIZ., quartz, felspar, and mica; a species of gran- 
ite of lamellar or slaty texture. P. Cyc. 

GnTb'ble, (ntb'bl) V. a. See Nibble. 

tGN6FP, (n5f ) n. A miser ; a churl. Chaucer. 

Gn 5 me, (nOra) n. A being, or elemental spirit, supposed 
by the Cabalists to inhabit the interior of the eartii. 
Pope. 

OjvojirB, (nS'm?) [nS'm?. Sm.; n5m, Todd.) n. [yriopy],) A 
brief reflection or maxim. Smart. 

GnOm'}C> (nSm'ik) a. Sententious ; noting a class of Greek 
poets. Brande. 

Gn 5 m'i-cal, (niim'^kal) a. Sententious ; aphoristical. [R.] 

GNdM-i-p-MfiT'Rl-CAL,* fnSm-^-^mfit'r^-k^I) a. (Optics) 
Measuring the angles or crystals, strata, &c., by refleo 
tion. SmarL 


Gn6m-p-l6p'ic, (n5m-^18j'|k) ) a. Pertaining to 

GNdM-p-Ldp'l-cXL, ^8m-9-J5j'e-ksl) | gnomoloj^. .Ssh. 
GNp-M6L'p-py, (n9-mol'9-j9) n. [yyioftn and Xdyoj.J A trea- 
tise on, or a collection of, maxims. Milton. 

GnS'MPN, (n6'm9n) n. The hand, style, or pin of a dial: — 
an apparatus for ascertaining astronomi^ altitudes:-* 
the space included between the lines formed by two sim- 
ilar parallelograms, of which the smaller is inscribed 
within the larger, so as to have one angle in each com- 
mon to both. Oner. 

Gnp-m6n'ic, (n9-in6n'fk) 1 a. Pertaining to gnomon- 
Gnp-m6n'}-C4iL, (n9-m8n'9-k?l) ( ics, or the art of dial- 
ling. 

Gnp-mPN'|C8, (n9-m5n'»k8) n. pL lyvopoeiicfi.] The art of 
constructing dials : dialling. [Boyle, 

Gno'mpn-Tst,* (n5'^m9n-l8t) n. One versed in gnomonics. 
GnP-mpn-Pl'p-oy,* n. A treatise on dialling. Maunder. 
Gn58'tic, (nSs'tJk) n. One of an early sect Christians. 
GNds'TjfC, (n8s't;k) a. Relating to the Gnostics. 
GnSs'tj-ci^bi, (n5s't9-8lzm) n. The system of the Gnostics. 
GnO,* (na) n. (ZooL) A wild animal of Africa, belonging 
to the genus of the antelope, and resembling the horse. 
P. Cyc. 

Go, V. n. [l went ; pp. aottra, ooifs.] To walk ; to move ; 
to travel ; to proceed ; to pass ; to succeed ; to depart 
from, as distinguished fi-om come, — To go aboutj to at- 
tempt ; to set one’s self to. — To go againstf to go aside^ 
to deviate. — To go beforcy to precede. — To go between, 
to interpose. — To go by, to pass away unnoticed ; to ob- 
serve as a rule. — To go down, to be swallowed ; to be 
received. — To go for, to go in and out, to do the business 
of life. — To go off, to die ; to depart , to explode. — 7b 
go on, to make attack ; to proceed. — To go over, to re- 
volt ; to apostatize. — To go out, to be extinguished.— 
To go through, to perform ; to execute ; to suffer. — 7b 
go won, to lake as a principle. . . 

Qo,*v. tt. To do ; to endure ; as, “ to go it.” Booth. [Vulgar.] 
Gd,* n. The fhshlon or mode ; as, “ quite the go : ” — a spree 
or noisy merriment ; as, ** a nigh go.** Brockett, [Oollo 
qui^ or vulgar.] 

GOAD, (gfid) n. A pointed stick for driving beasts. 

GOAD, V. a, [i. GOADED ; pp. goadino, goaded.] To prick 
with a goad ; to drive ; to incite ; to stimulate. 

GOAL., (gol) n, [gaule, Pr.] The or mark set to hound 
a race ; the startlng'^mst ; the final purpose ; the end : — 
sometimes improperly used ^ or ya& 

GoaM, V. a. See Gaum. " ' 

GOab, (g5r) n. More cominoi# gen. Bee Gore. 
fGOAR'IfiH, tt. Patched ; mean ; don^er^ MmtnL ^ FL 
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05aT| (ffSt) n, A ruminftnt animal of about the fitse of the 
aheep, having horns, and clothed with long hair. 
GdAT^CHA-ri^B, A. A kind of beetle. Bailty, 

OdAT'Ple,* n. The wild fig, or the fig-treo in its wild state. 
Booth, 

OoAT'FlSH, n. A fish caught in the Mediterranean. 
OdAT^HltRD, n. One who tends goats. 

GoAT^-udRNED,* (-hdrod) 0 . Having the horns of a goat. 
Dyer. 

GdAT^fSH, 0 . Like a goat ; rank in smell ; lustfiiL 
Goat'{sii~ly,* od. In a goatish manner. Booth, 
G5AT'isH-Nfiss,* ft. The quality of being goatish. Booth. 
G5at-mar'jq-eam, It. A plant; goat’e-beard. 
Goat'mTlk-^r, a. A kind of bird; goatsucker. Bailey. 
Goat’s'-bSard, a. A plant having long down on its 
seed. 

Goat'-skIn, n. The skin of the goat. Po^ 

G6at»8-mTlk, n. The milk of the goat. Wisemait. 
GoAT*s^-RtIE, (gOts'rd) n* A perennial plant. HUL 
Goat’s'-thorn, w. a plant or an herb. 

GSAT'sOcK-^iR, n, A bird having a very wide gape. 
GdAT^w££D,^ n. A species of plants of the genus copra- 
no. Booth. 

GdB, n. [gohf old Fr.] A small quantity ; a mouthful. Z*£- 
etrangre. [Low.] 

G6b^B¥T, n. A mouthful Wicliffb. [R.] 

G6b'B¥T, V. a. To swallow. L^Eetrange. [A low word.] 
tGdB'B?T-l.v, ad. In pieces. Huloet, 

6dB'B|NG,* a. (jlfimn^) The refuse thrown back into the 
excavatkms, remaining ftfter the removal of the coal. 
Brando. 

GSb'ble, (giib'bl) e. a. [t. oorblcd ; pp. oobblino, gob- 
bled.] To swallow m large pieces , to swallow hastily, j 
Svj{ft, I 

G5b'bi.e, V. n. To make a noise in the throat, as a turkey. 
Prior. 

65B'BLE,*n. Noisy talk ; gabble; noise of the turkey. Forhy. j 
GGb'BLE-gOt, n, A greedy feeder. Sherwood. [Vulgar.] j 
GdB'BL^R, ». One that gobbles ; the male turkey. 
GdB'E-Llpr,* a. [Pr.J Relating to a fine species of French 
tapestry. GenU Mag. 

Od'B¥-TWTC£N, n. An agent between two parties; one 
who stands between parties; a neutral. 

Gd^Bi-d,* n. (Ich.) A ^nus of fishes. P. Oyc. 

G6b'l?t, n. IgobelctfFr.] A large drinking cup or bowl. 
GdB'Llfr, n, (gobelaij Fr.] An evil spirit , a walking spirit; 

a frigbuul i^ntom ; a fairy , an elf. Spenser. 

Go'by^j* n. A fish ; the goget or sea-gudgeon. Booth. 
Go'-By, n. A passing by ; evasion , artifice ; omission. 
Gd'-cXRT, R. A marine in which children learn to walk. 
Prior. 

Gdo, R. [ped. Sax., which likewise signifies good.] The 
source of all good ; the Supreme Being : — a false god ; an 
idol ; a person or thing deified. 
fGdo, V. a. To deify ; to exalt to divine honors. Shak. 
G5d^chIx.d, n. A child or person for whom one became 
sponsor at baptism : — a term of spintual relation. 
GdD^DAUGH-TgR, (gSd'dSlw-t^r) n. A girl for whom one 
became sponsor in baptism, ^lak. 

G5d^D9S8, r. A female divinity. Shak. 

G5i>'DE88^LiK£, o. Resembling a goddess. Shak. 

GdD^r R. A sponsor for a child in baptism. 

GdD^utAP, R. The divine natur^ deity ; divinity. 
GdD'x.]ps8, a. Livingas without God ; wicked , impious. 
G6l>'Lg88-ii£ss, R. The st^ of being godless. Bp. HaU. 
GdD^LiKE, a. Divine ; resembling a divinity ; excellent. 
GiSD^Lj^LY, ad. Righteously ; piously ; godly. Wharton. [R.] 
05D'l.l-nfia8, n. The quality of being godly ; piety. 
G6iyiL}NO, R. A little divinity or god. Drydan. 

a* Good in the sight of God ; holy ; pious ; 
righteous: religious. 

05i>'i.Yy oil Piously; righteously. Hooker. 

Gdi^MbTH-BR, (-m&th-^r) r. A woman who has under- 
taken sponsion in baptisin. 

G6-D5Vkir',* R. {Eeud Indian conmerce.) A warehouse. Ham- 
ilUm. — A gulp or swallow of water. Loudon. 
G5D'-RddR,*R. [godnmf Pr.] (dreh.) An inverted fluting, 
beading, or cabling; used in various ornaments and 
members. Brande. 

GfiD'sftlTD,* n. An unexpected idfit or acquisition. Forty. 
G6d'»iiIp, n. The rank of a god ; deity ; divinity. Prior. 
tG6D'8{B, K. See Gomip. Chaucer, 

GdD^sMiTH, B. A maker of idols. Dryden* 

Gdo'sdw, (-s&n) A. One for whom another bos become 
sponsor in baptism. 

GdD*§-PRM-NY» R. Ae old exprenion for an eoraestiwnny. 
Seaum. ^ FU 

♦GSd^wArd, ad. Toward God. 2 Cor. 

GiiD'WlT, R. A wading bird ; timosa. Cowley. 
tGdo'TfiLD, ) ad, [corrupted from God alueld or protect.] 
fG5o'Tlf LD, i A term of thanks. Shak. 
fG^'?!., (gft'^l) a. Yellow. Tueser. 
rOd'lgN, p* from Cfe ; now gone. Seo Oo« 

Gd'f B, fi. One who goes ; a runner ; a walker. 


fOS'ip-TY, n. [yojircta.] An invocation of evtt apiriti 
magic. Hallyioell. 

fOdFF, n. igoffOf Fr.] A foolish clown; a game. See 
Golf. 

fGSF'FiSH, o. Foolish ; Indiscreet. Chaucer. 

\ «• Haste ; desire to go. Beaum. 4^ Aooo. 

R. A fish, called also the goby and eea-gudgeon. 

Booth. 

Gda^QLE, (gSg'gl) t>, n, [gagTt Icel.] To strain or roll the 
eyes. Sidney. 

GOd'OLE, n, f pL A stare ; a bold or strained 

look. — pi. Blinds for horses that are ajR to take fright ; 
spectacles to cure or remedy squinting, or to defend the 
eyes from dust or a glaring light. 

GOg^ole, a. Staring; having fUll eyes. B, Jonson. 

Gd43-'aLBD, (gSg'gld) a. Prominent ; staring. 8tr T. Her- 
bert. 

66a'GLEr.EYED, (gbg'gl-Xd) a. Having prominent or roll- 
ing eyetr. Ascham. 

Go'ing, n. Act of walking ; procedure ; conduct ; travel- 
Img ; the stale of the roads. — Ootng-onf or goinge-on, 
conduct ; proceedings. Wdberforce, [Colloquial, j 

G5VTRED,* (gdVtQrd) a. Afflicted with goitre; goitrous. 
Med, Jour. 

GoPtre,* (gdl't^r) [gdl^t^r, K. Sm. FP&. — In French, 
gwktr.] R. [Fr.] A tumor on the throat ; the broncho- 
cele, a morbid enlargement of the tliyrold gland ; a per- 
son afflicted with the goitre. Kidd. A French word, in a 
measure Anglicized. 

GoPtrovs,* a. Partaking of, or afflicted with, the goitre. 
Maunder. 

fGoKE, n. Sc V. a. See Gowk. 

Go'la, n. (Arch.) The same as cyma. Addison, 

G6l'a-d?r,* or GdL'Djj.R,* n. (India) A storehouse- 
keeper. Crahb. 

G6l-an-dAU8E',» n. (India) An artillery man. Crabh. 

Gold, [gSld, J. Jo. E. K. Sm. ; gOld or g&ld, W. P. F. f 
gaid, S.] n. A precious metal of a bright yellow color, 
the most valuable and the most ductile and malleable of 
all the metals, and used by all nations as a standard of 
value : — money : something pleasing or valuable : — 
the color of gold. 

I Gold,* a. Made of gold ; golden. Shak. 

fGoLD'BfiAT-EN, (-b5-tn) a. Gilded. Ptereo Ploughman. 

6old'b£at-]^e, (4>€t-fr) n. One whose occupation it is 
to boat gold between skins into thin leaves for gilding. 

G6ld'b£at-¥R*^k.In, (-bst-^rz-) r. An extremely fine 
membrane, made of the intestines of animals, between 
which goldbeaters lay the leaves of their metal, while 
they beat It 

Gold'b£at-jno,* r The art or act of beating gold into 
thin leaves. Ure. 

Gold'boOnd, a. Encompassed with gold. Shak. 

G5ld'cOp,* n. A species of crowsfoot or ranunculus. 
Jennings. 

Gold'-dDst,* 7u Ore or earth impregnated with gold. 
More. 

GoLu'ENy (gdPdnl a. Made or consisting of gold ; shining ; 
bright ; splendia , excellent ; valuable ; happy. — Gold- 
en agBy (Mythology and Poetry) the primeval age of 
innocence and happiness, when mankind led the shep- 
herd’s life. 

Gold^en-br£ast-¥D,* a. Having a yellow breast. Hdh 

Gold'bn-BOg,* or G6ld'en-Kn6p,* n. A small and 
pretty insect Booth. 

Gold's n-<;lOb,* n. A perennial plant, bearing yellow 
flowers. Farm. Ency. 

G6LD'Eif-CE£8T-5D,* o. Having a yellow crest. Pen- 
nant. 

Gold'er-eITe,* (g5Pdn-I) n. A species of duck. Pen 
nanL 

Gold'£N--Fl££c£,* n. The fabled fleece of the ram that 
was sacrifleed to Jupiter, in Colchis. WarbitrUm. 

GoLD'EM-FLbW-^pR,* n. The chrysanthemum. Hamil- 
ton. 

GdLD'BR-BAlRED,* (-dn-hkrd) a. Having yellow hair 
Milton. 

GoLD'EN-HfiAD-xpD,* 0 . Having a yellow head. Haw- 
kins, 

GSld'eit-LOno-woet,* (-wiirt) n. A plant; the waU- 
hawk-weed. Booth. 

fOdLD'EN-LY, od. Delightflilly ; splendidly. Shak. 

GdLD'EK-NCM'BgiB, R. The number, reckoned from 1 
to 19, showing what year in the lunar cycle any given 
year is. 

Gold'en-R5d, n. (Bot) A plant of several varieties, 
bearing yellow flowers. 

GdLD'EN-RfiLE, R. (Arith.) The Rule of Three, or 
Rule of Propoition : — the rule of doing as we would 
be done Iw. 

Gold's n-SXk'PHIeb,* r. A species of elecampane. 
HamilUm. 

GdLD'ER-SXx'p-niXi^s, n* A plant of several varie- 
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{-dn-wlngd) 4 . fiaring fellow 

35ld pInch, ft. A singing bird with brilliant plumage. 
}$LD PiND-]^Ry n. One who finds goid:~~a term ludi- 
crously applied to an emptier of privies. 

55LD^PlN-ifV,* ft* A fish found on the coasts of Corn- 
wall. Orabb. 


36i.d'pIsh,* ft. A small beautiful fish of a yellowish or 
golden color. JSdvuUon. 

Sold'hXm-MJ^E, n. A kind of bird. Bailey, 
SOLD'-HlLT-^iD, 0 . Huvlng a golden hilt. 

GtOLD^lNa, n. A sort of apple. Barley, 

GrOLB'-LAoE,^ n. Lace or trimming made of gold-thread. 
S5 ld'-i.Aced,» (-last) a. Adorned or laced with gold. 
Hawkme. 

G6ld'l£ap, n. Gold beaten into thin leaves for gilding. 
GdLB'L^ss,* a. Destitute of gold. Q«. Rev. 

Gold'w^y, (gCld'n?) n. A fish, the gilthead. J?oae«. 
G5LD'PLfeA^VRE,(-pl«2h-9r)or Gold OP PLfeAsniRE.n. 
A plant: wild fiax. Bailey, 

G^d'pro5p, a. Not to Iw seduced by gold. Beaum. ^ 

GSld'sESd,* n, A sort of grass, called also doffsiaU. P. 
Oijc. 

Gold'sIze, n. A glue of a golden color j a thick, tenacious 
kind of varnish used by gilders. 

OoLD'sMtTH, It. One who manufactures articles in gold ; 
a worker m gold ; ~ [also formerly, in England, a banker. 
Clarendon.] 

Gold-thread,* n. Thread inwrought with gold wire. 

jisk. — A plant j the coptis tnfolia. Bigeloto. 
GoLD'y-LdcKS, n. A plant. B, Jonson. 

GOLF, 71. Dutch and Sw.l A game played with a 
ball and a club or bat, mucn practised in Scotlimd. 
Stmtt, 

IGOll, n. [ybaXov.^ The hand, in contempt ; paw. Sidney. 
Go-lore', n. [gletref Irish.] Abundance. [Obsolete or 
provincial, Eng.] 

Gq-lo'sh^s,* n. pL See Galoohr. 

GOlt,* n. Boe Gault. 

fGOM, n. A man. Pierce Ploughman^e Vision, 

IGOm'^lN, n. A man. HOuter. 

G5'mar-ite,* n. A follower of Francis (Joraar, a Dutch 
Calvinistlc divine. Brande. 

G5me, n. The black grease of a cart-wheel : probably a 
corruption of coom. Bee Coom. 

OQM-PJff'4-srs,* n. [ydfjKfios.l (Med.) A disease of the 
teeth when they loosen and fall out of the sockets. 
Brande. 

GOm'php-lIte,* r. (Min.) A conglomerate rock of the | 
tertiary series. BrongntarU 

Qqm-PHO' S fSy n. [ydfK^ojerif.] (4lnat.) A species of 
junction of bones, where they are let into each other 
somewhat like pegs in a board. 

06l^DQ-L4f n. [g-ondolo, llj A pleasure boat, much used 
in Venice , a small boat. ^eneer.—(U. S.) A large flat- 
bottomed boat. 

GftN-Dp-nfiR', (-18r) n. One who rows a gondola. Shak. 
Gone, (g5n or gXwn) [g5n, S. fT. P. J. F. Jo. K, Sm. ; 
ckwn, Wb.] p. from Oo. Advanced; ruined; undone; 
departed. See Go. 

tG0N'PA-L6N, I n. [gonfalon & gorfanan, Ft. ; gorfalene, 
tGftN'PA-N6N, ) It,] An ensign ; a standard. MtUon, 
tGpN-FiL-O-NIfiR', It. A chief standard-bearer. Bv. 
fVren. 

G6ng, n. [t A privy; a Jakes. OAaicc«r.] — A sort of Chinese 
brass drum or cymbal, which, being struck with a mal- 
let. produces a very loud sound. 

G5N'GijL,*n. An oriental plant, having an esculent root. 
Bryant. 

G6NG'-GttNG,* R. A kind of cymbal made of copper 
alloy. Ure. — Another name for gong. See Gono. 
G6'n|-.JiT-ITe,* n. (QeoL) An extinct cephalopod with 
chambered spiral shells. Brande, 

G6-nj-5m'¥-t?r, n. [yuvla and fiirpov.] An instrument 
for measuring angles, more particukurly Uie angles 
formed by the faces of crystals. 

G5-N|-9~MET'Ri-0d>.L, 0 . Relating to goniometry. Chamr 
bera. 

G6-n|-0m'e-trt,*«. The art of measuring angles. Crabb. 
G6N-Q-pLi'ci^N,* (gSn- 9 -pla' 8 hgn) n. Same as gonoplax. 

P. Oye. 

G6n'o-plXx,* r. [ytiivia and jrXd^.] A genus of crabs or 
short-tailed crustaceans. Brande, 

G6n- 0R-RHCK'^, (gbn-er-rS'a) w. [L.] (Med.) A morbid ruR- 
ning of venereifi taint. fFoedvard. 

Good, (gfid) a. [comp, better^ suparl. best.] That is pos- 
sessed of excellent quRIitlee and devoid of bad ones; 
that conduces to present relief, enjoyment, or happiness ; 
that gratifies debire; that entourages hope; not bad; 
not ill : fit ; proper j wholesome ; beneficial ; useAil ; 
convenient ; sound ; complete ; substantial ; moral ; vir- 
tuous; pious} benevolent.— Ai good jootx, really; seri- 
ously.— /n gi^i tMis, not too last; oppc^unely.— 7b 


make good., to keep ; to maintain ; to confirm : lo estah 
lisb : to perform ; to supply. — Good behavior, (Law) 
conduct authorized by law. 

Good, (gfid) n* That which contributes to happiness; 
^neflt; advantage; the opposite to evil; jurosper- 

Good, (gild) ad. Well ; not 111 ; not amiss ; much* [R.] — 
For goot^ and all, a ooUoqulm phrase for, entirely ; for 
as, g^ood-looking. 


inners; civility, 
adieu. — Oood-by is 
of good, or Qod, be 
^ ^ . posed to have the 

meaning of way or journey. ~ Written also goodrln/e, 
GooD'-CQN-Dl"TipNED, (gad'kffn-dlsh'vm^ a. Without 
ill qualities or symptoms. Sharp. 

Good'-dAy',* rgfid'da') n. or vnierj. A sort of salutation at 
meeting; a benediction or parting leave; farewell. 
JOrayton. 

Good -dEn', (gdd'dSn') inter;. A form of wishing well ; a 
contraction of goodrdayen, the Baton plural of day, ox 
good.^even. [Obsolete or provincial, Eng.j 
GooD-£y'EN-iNQ,^(gad-£v'vn-|ng) h. or intetj. A common 
form of salutation or benediction. Brovm. 
Good'-fAced,* (gfid'faist) a. Having a good or handsome 
face. Shak. 

Good'-fEl-low, (gad'f51-is) n. A jolly or boon com- 
panion ; a pleasant companion. 

IGood'-pEl-low, V. a. To make jolly. Smharn. 
Good'-fEl-lqw-shIp, (gfld'fiSHp-shlp) n. Merry or jolly 
j society ; confidential acquaintance or intimacy. 

I Good'fpr-n6th'ing,* (gfld'fpr-nuth'mg) a. Worthless, 
Swfu 

Good'-PrI-d^y,* (gfid'frT-d?) n. The name given to the 
anniversary of our Savior’s crucifixion, bemg the third 
day, or the Friday, before Easter, which is held as a 
solemn fast by a great part of the Christian world. 
Prayer-Book. 

Good-hu'mqr, (gfid-yn'm^r) n. A cheerful, placid, and 
agreeable temper of mind ; cheerfulness. 
Good-hO'mqred, (gfid-ya'myrd) o. Cheerful; placid. 
GOOD-HO'MPRED-Ly, (gfid-yO/mvrd-l^) ad. With good- 
humor. 

Good'jng, (gfid'iog) r. An asking of alms, a custom in 
some parts of England with women, who m return wish 
all that is good, rtocal, Eng.] 

GooD-LAcK',*(Bad-lak') mterj. Implying wonder. Cotoper. 
tGooD'i.]^ss, (g(id'l?s) 0 . Without goods or money. 
cer. 

fGooD'Lj-HOOD, n. See Goodltheao. 

Good'L}-nEss, (gild'l^-n^s) n. Beauty , grace ; elegance 
GooD'-IiOcK,* (gfid'iuk) n, A fortunate event; success. 
Shak. • 

Good'lv, (gfid'l 9 )a. Good-looking; beautiful; graceful; 
fine. 

tGooD'Ey, (giid'l?) ad. Excellently. Speneer. 
IGooD'Ey-HEAD, (gad'l 9 -h 8 d) n. Grace ; goodness. I^en- 


over. — Ltooa is usea in composiuon ; 
Good, (gttd) mterj. Well 1 right 1 
IGood, (gfid) 0 . 0 . lo manure. Bp. B 
Good'brEEd-jng, (gfid-) n. Polite mi 
Good'bY', (gfld'blO mterj. Farewell ; 
supposed by some to be a contraction 
with youi and by others, bv is 


Good'man, (gdd'man) n. A slight appellation of civility ; a 
rustic term of compliment; gaflTer. Shak . — Now obso- 
lete, or addressed only to people in humble life. 

Good-MAn'njpr?, (gfid-m&n'n^rz) n, pi. Decorum; po- 
liteness. 

Good-morn'ing,* (gQd-) R. or inteij. A form of salutation. 

Good'-»i 6 r-R 9 W, n. or interj. A form of salutation. Shak, 

Good-nAt'ure, (gfid-nat'yvir) n. Kindness ; mildness. 

Good-nAt'vRED, (gfid-nat'yyrd) a. Habitually kind; of 
mild, placid temper ; benevolent. 

GooD-NAx'VEBD-Ly, (gad-nat'yvrd-l?) ad. With good 
nature. 

Good-nAt'vred-nEss,* (gfid-nat'yvrd-nSs) r. Good 
humor. Tafourd, 

Good'n^ss, (gfid'nes) n. The quality of being good. 

GoOD'-nIght',* (gfiu'nlt') TuADtatwy. A word expressing a 
friendly wish, on taking leave or separating at night. 
Lee. 


Good'-no^, (giid'nbQ) mterj. Noting wonder or sur- 
prise. Dryden. 

Goo 01 ^. (gddz) R. pL Movables in a house ; personal or 
movable estate; furniture; chattels; effects ; wares ; 
freight; merchandise; commodities. 

Good'-BEnse, (gfid'sfins) n. A correct discernment; a 
sound understanding. Pope, 

tGooD'SHl^ (gfid-) R. Favor; kindness. Oower. 

Good'-spCed, (gild-) n. An old form«f wishing success , 
success itself. Middleton. — [2 John 10, written ** Goa 
speed.”] 

Good'-wife, (gOd-) R. A rustle appeUatlon for the mis- 
tress of a family. Burton, 

Qoov-wIll', (gfid-wll') n. Benevolence; kindness; 
htMutioess; good feeling. — (24is) The custom of any 
trade or business. 
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OOOD^-WOM-^W, (gOd'wam-fio) ». The mlatreM of a fhmily 
in the lower walk* of life ; good-wife. Svelfn. 

GooD'Yi H. Good- wife i good-woman: alow 

term of oivilily used to mean person*, ihenser, 
tGoou*V-aulP, (gfid'f-) n. The quali^ of a goody. ITttdt- 
kro*. 

G5&N,* n. A species of East Indian grain. Ifamilton, 
Od6-Jtd6ff*n,A spiritual guide among Hindoos. Hamilton, 
G66s-Xn'd¥R,* n. (OmitA.) A large water-fowl. P. Cyc, 
GC6se. n.; pL OEESE. A large, well-known, domestic, 
web-rooted water-fowl: — a tailor’s smoothing iron. 
G6d$E^B];:R-RV, II A prickly shrub and its fruit, of many 
varieties 

Gd68E'B¥R-B¥)* s. Relating to or made of gooseberries. 
OMsmUk. 

Godi^E'B]^R-RY-F5dL, n. A compound made of gooseber- 
ries and cr^^am. Gold^ttk. 

G668E'-cXp, a. A silly person. Beanm, ^ FL 
GodSE'-obRN,* N. A rush, called also the mos«-ru«A. Booth. 
G66sE'--tGO,* *. The egg of a goose. OoldmUh. 
G66se'-poot. (-fQt) n. A genus of plants, of many 
species ; wild orach. 

CddsE^-ORXss, n. A plant, called also clivers, hairiff^ and 
lady^s bedo^w. 

GddsE'NficK,’^ tt.(Abttr.) An iron hook fitted on the inner 
end of a boom. Mar. DieL 

G66se'-pIe,* n. A pie made of goose and pastry. Pope. 
G56se'~QU1ll, 71. The large feather or quill of a goose. 
G658'5 -rv,* II. The qualities of a goose, folly. Mdton. 

Place where geese are kept, [r.] 

Gd'PHI^R,* a. A little quadruped, striped and spotted, 
about the size of a striped squirrel, that burrows in the 
ground, found in the Mississippi valley , a tortoise. Peck. 
Gop^P18H,(i.Proud ; testy; pettish. Aoy. [Provincial, Eng. ] 
Oo'eal,* a. (ZooL) A species of antelope. P. Cyc. 
fGbR'BEE-L|ED, (-hd) a. Fat ; big-hellied. Shak. 
fGdR^BfiZr-Ly, ». A big paunch or belly. Sherwood. 
fGoRCE, fu A pool of water to keep fish in , a wear. 
G5 e'c5ck, 71. The moorcock, or red game; grouse. 
Gor'crow, (-kro) 71. The carrion crow. B. Jonson. 

GbRD, a. An instrument of gaming. Beaum. ^ FL 
Gor'd|-^n, a. Relating to Gordius , intricate ; difficult. 
<— The O^dJtn knot was a knot made by Gordius, king 
of Phrygia, in the ham&s of bis chariot, so intricate as 
to baffle every effort to untie it. It was cui by Alexander 
the Great. 

Gore, a. Blood; blood clotted or congealed. — [Mud; 
mire. Bp. FisAcr.] — A narrow or triangular piece of 
land ; a long, tnangiilar piece of cloth. Lower. 

Gore, v. a. [c oobeo; pp. ooBirro, gobbd.] To stab; to 
pierce with a horn or sharp point. Dryden. — To cut in 
the form of a gore. 

G6be'cb5w,^ n. A carrion crow ; gorcrow. Booth. 
GoR'FLi?,* 71. A species of fly. Oen^ Mag-. 

Gor^E, (gdrj) It. IgorgCf Fr.J The throat; the swallow; 
tliat which is gorg^: — a passage through a mountain. 
— (jSrch.) A cavetto or concave moulding. — {ForL) The 
entrance of a bastion, or other outwork. 

6<5r<;^e,v. a. [u ooboeo, pp. oobgibo, gorged.] To fill 
* up to the throat; to glut ; to satiate ; to swallow. 
Gori^e, o. Ik To feed. MUton. 

a. Having a gorge or throat Shak. — (Her.) De- 
noting a crown or a peculiar form about the nock of a 
lion, Ite. 

I^r^ie^fOl, 71. A meal for birds. 

Gor^i^eovs, (i^r^jys) a. [gorguu, old Fr.] Fine; splen- 
did ; finical ; glittering ; showy ; magnificent. 
GoR'^EOVS-ty, (gbr'jus-l?) ad. Splendidly ; finely. 
GhR'4^EOV8>N£88, (gbr'jus-nes) n. Splendor , show. 
GbR^ET, [gbr'jql, 8. W. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sia.] n. A 
piece of armor to defend the throat; a pendent lotUtary 
ornament ; a ruff or ornament worn by females ; a sur- 
gical instrument used in lithotomy. 

GoR^&QN, 71. lyopyto,] pL OORGON8. (Mythology) Three 
sister deities or monsters, whose beads were twined 
with serpents instead of hair, of which the sight turned 
lieholders to stone; any thing ugly or horrid. 
G(5R'aoB,*tf. Having the qualities of a gorgon. Gray. 
G(>r-0o'n)-A^ & Relating to or resembling the gorgon. 
GoR'iifiif, M. The female of the gorcock. 

Gorging, n. Puncture j prick ; a piercing. Dryden, 
Gba'MANDt n. [goumumdf Fr.l A greedy eater; luxurious 
feeder. Mareton. — Often written gourmand. 

Gba'HL^ND,* a. Voracious; greedy; ^nttonous. Pope, 
tOdR^MARD-ER, n. A gormandizer. HulocL 
OoR'MANi>*l8M,* 7^ Gluttony ; epicurism. Blaokmood. 

71. Voraciousness. Drayton. 

QOR'MARB-IZE, V. fk [k aOOMAICDlZZD J pp. OOMCABD- 

isiifo, ooBMABouBo.] To eot greedily 1 to feed raven- 
ously. Shot. ‘ 6^7 

OpR^MAWB-Iz-ERf n, A voracious eater. Clettvekatd, 
0&a^R9l/~B£L-Li:El>t 0 . See GoasBtxfXD. 

GbRSE, n. Furze; a thick, prickly shrub, bearing yrflow 
flowers. 


G0B'8T,*fl. Abonndiog in or resembling gorse PennanL 
Ob'RY, 0 . Covered with clotted blood ; bloody j IhtaU 
(Sbs'HAwK, 7k A hawk of a large kind. 

658'ling, (gbzMing) n. A young goose: a goose n<rt ye4 
full-grown: — a catkin on nut-trees ana pines. 

65s'pel, n. [ei;ayycX(uv, Gr. ; god-epeU^ Sax.] Literally 
good tidings; one of the four histories of Christ; the 
four bistort collectively ; evangelical doctrine ; divine 
truth ; the Christian revelation ; divinity ; theology. 
Gda^PEL,* a. Relatmg to the gospel; evangelical. Ch. 

\ Ob. 

tGfia'PEL, V . a. To instruct in gospel tenets. Shak. 

«• Theological. Cloak tn its Colore, 
^s'PEL-LERt n. An evangelist. Wid\ffe. A name of the 
followers of Wlcliffe. Bp. Burnet. He who reads the gospel 
at the altar. Skelton. 

Gds'PEL-LiZE, V . a. [t. oosbkllized; pp. oosrzixiz- 
iNG, oospztxizxD.] 'To foim according to the gospel; 
to evangelize. Mdton. 

Gdas, 7k A kind of low fiirze ; gorse. Shak. See Gobsb. 
G5s'8^>MERy n. Igoeaipion or goaevpvum^ low L.] The down 
of plants ; the white cobwebs which float about in sum 
mer or autumn. SheA. 

G5s'8^-MfiR-y, a. Light; flimsy; unsubstantial. Afo- 
ihiaa. 

GSa'aiP, 7k [fOriginally a godfhther or godmother ; a god- 
mother; a friend or neighbor. Spenser.] — A female tat- 
tler : — tattle : trifling talk. 

GSs'aiP, V. b. To chat ; to prate ; to be merry. Shak, 
Gda'ajp-ER,* 7k One who gossips. Banyan, 

Q5s^sip-Ing, 7t. The act or practice of a gossip. 
Gda^siPrlNG,* p. a. Containing or relating to gossip. Qtk 
Rev. 

Gos-sIp'I-Om,* 71. [Low L.] (BoU) A genus of plants ; the 
cotton-plant. P. Cyc, 

Gf^s’aiP-LlKE,* a. Resembling gossips. Shak, 
fG5s'siP-R£D, 71. Compaternity ; gossipry. Davies. 
tG5a^sjp-RY,'^ n. Relationship by baptismal rites. Smart. 
G6a'8}p-Y,* a. Full of gossip , trifling. Oent. Mag. 
G9s-s66n'. 71. [poryoTt, Fr.] A mean footboy. CaaUe Rads- 
rent. [Ireland.] 

G6st'jnq, n. An herb. Ainsworth. 

G6t, t. & p. from OeL See Get. 

G6th, 7*. [GotAus, L.] One of an ancient people of Scan 
dinavia that migrated southward , a barbarian. 
G6 th'4lM-Ist, 71. rg6th'?im-Ist, K. Sm.f gb^tb^m-Yst, Wb.] 
7k A wise man or Gotham, (in England) : — a wiseacre ; 
a blunderer. Bp. Morton. 

GdTH^Ic, a. Relating to the Goths; noting a style of 
architecture characterized by a pointed arch:— -rude; 
uncivilized. 

G5th'|C, 7k The Ctotbic language. Bosworth. 

G6TH'j-cAL, a. Gothic. Skelton. See Gothic. 
G6th''i-cT( 8M, 7k A Gkithic idiom j conformity to Gothic 
architecture ; barbansm. 

G6th'|-c1ze, V. a. To bring back to barbarism. Strutt. 
tGo t 5', iTtten. Come, come, take the right course ; to the 
purpose : — implying exhortation. 

G6t'ten, (gbt'tn) p. from OeL Got. [Obsolescent.] See 
Get. 

fCoOD, 71. Woad; a plant. DicL 

IIGouoe, (gdaj or gdj) [g8j, S. W. .T. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. i gdftj, 
P. fPb.j n. [Fr.] A scooping chisel, or a cliisel having a 
round edge. 

}jGo 09 £, or G5u9E, v. a. [». oodozd ; pp. oougibo, 
GOUGED.] To scoop out OS wlth a gouge : — to force out 
! the eye of an antagonist with the tiiumb or finger. 
IIGoO^'jwck* 7k The act of scooping out with a gouge : — 
the act of scooping out the eye with the thumb, a barba- 
rous practice in some parts of America. KendaJL 
tG5uO££R8, 7k [gouge, Fr.] The venereal disease. Shak. 
Gdu'LAND. 7k A flower. B. Jonson. 

Odu-LARD', (gb-lard') 7k An extract or sugar of lead, used 
for inflammations, so called from the inventor ; Goulard’s 
extract. 

OduLE,* Tk A flibled dwarfish fairy. Arah. Mights. Bee 
Ohovu 

IIGourd, (gbrd or gfird) [gdrd, S. P. J. E. Ja. K.t gOrd or 
gflrd, W. F, j gbrd, Sm. Hh.] n. [gourde, Fr.j A plant, 
of which the fruit of some is shaped like a bottle ; a bottle. 
— [gouH, old Fr.] An instrument of gaming. 
})GdVR'D)-N£88, (gdrid^nbs) ti. A swelling In a horse’s 
leg. Farrier*e DieL 

jj06uRD'-.WORM,* 7k A worm that infesu the liver of sheep , 
called also theAuJke-i**7*m. Booth. 

II^ur’dy,* a. Relating to the gourd or gourdiness. Booth. 
Q6 ur’ MAND, (gdr'mknd) ik TPr.] A i^utton; a greedy 
feeder ; an epicure. Bp. Hall, Bee Gobmabo. 
GduR'M^N-DlZE, V* 7k Coekeram, See Gobmaboizb. 
fGOuE’MXLif-Dlzz, 7k Gluttony ; voraciousness. Spenaor, 
OofiR^BfT, (gflr^nEt) 7k A fish. See Gobbxt. 

GdOT,fk ryeutts, Fr.j (Med.) Tbeoitfarttis ; an inflommittlon 
of the fibrous and ligamentoas pmru of the joints ; a ptinflil 
disease, common among the higher classes of soci^, es- 
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poeially luaniiotti liveni ; a diseaM attended with great 
miu.^ljruua L.] A drop. SkaL 

(gej n, [Pr.J A taste : relish. Jfbodwtrd^ 
OoOT']>Nfi88, n. The state or being gouty. 
OoOT'-awdLLEPr, (-^wOln) a. Inflamed with the gout. 
OoOT'wjEfiD> a. A plant, colled also the aclu-wecd and 
^b-£eriutrd. Booth. 

OoOt^OET, (-wUrt) n. An herb reputed .good for the 
goutj goutweod. 

GoOt^V, o. Relating to the gout j partaking of the gout j 
^teased with the gout. [Boggy ; as, ** jfoutp land.”] 
Gove, n. A mow j a rick for hay, Tiuser. 

Gove, t>. n. To mow; to put in a gove, rick, or mow. 
Tuooer. 

Oftv'EEN, (gQv'^rn) v. a. [gouvemery Fr.] [t. ootkbnsd j 
pp. ooTxaNitfo, oovxaifxD.] To rule as a chief magis- 
trate ; to reflate ; to influence , to direct j to manage ; to 
restrain. — lOram.) To affect, so os to determine a case, 
mood, &c. 

GJv'ERN, V. n. To exercise authority or control. 
GOv'een-vble, o. That may be governed } subject to 
rule. 

G$v'?RN-VBLE-wfi88,* n. State of being governable. Jish 
Gov^ER-n^nce, n. Government : rule ; control. 
Gdv'ER'NXNT, n, A governess. See GovxawAirr*. 
G 6 v-er-nXnte', [g 6 -v 9 r-n&nt', fV. Jo. ; gav'er-nlnt, P. J. 
Wb. } gttv-^-n&nt', JE. Sm . ; gft-v^r-n&unt^, S. ,• gS-v^r- 
nttnt', F. K.] n, fgouvemante, Fr.] A woman or lady 
who has the care of young ladies ; a governess. 
Gftv'ER-Nftss, (gttv'^r-nSs) n. [gouvernesset Ft.] A female 
governor : a tutoress ; a woman who has the care of 
young ladies. 

G6v'een-Iivg,*p. tf. Ruling; directing; managing. 
06v'ERN-MfiNT,(gav'9m-mfint) n. r^ouvemcme/it, Fr.] The 
act of governing : the body of nindamental laws of a 
state ; the body of persons charged with the management 
of the executive power of a country ; direction ; power or 
authority which rules a community ; administration , rule; 
management. — (Oram.) The power of one word in de- 
termining the case, mood, Ac., of another. 
Gftv-ERN-MfiNT'^L,* a. Relating to government Bel^m. 
— A modem word, soniotimes used, and yet censured, 
both in England and America, and chamctorized by the 
Eclectic Review as “an execrable barbarism.” 
G6 v'¥RN- 0R, (gQv'^m-vr) n. [ffouvirmeuTy Fr.] One who 
governs ; a ruler; one who is Invested with supreme au- 
thority in a state: — a contrivance or instrument for reg- 
ulating the motion of inachinus. 
Gftv'ERN-pR-^fiN'EB-Ai'j* »• A governor who has under 
him subordinate or deputy governors. Qu. Roo. 
06v'EBN-PR-8HIp,* n. The office of governor. Month. Rev. 
65Wd, n. A gaud ; a toy. [North of England.] 

G()>^K, n. A foolish fellow : — acuckoo. See Awk. 
fGSi^K, V. a. To stupefy. B. Joiisotu 
fGdi^L, V. n. [goelot Icel.] To howl. Widiffe. 

Gd>^N, n. [gomuiy It] A woman’s long, upper garment; a 
Ions, loose garment of men devoted to the arts of peace, 
us divinity, medicine, or law ; the dress of peace. 
Gb^NED, (gh&nd) a. Ihressed in a gown. Spenser. 
Qb'^N'lBTy* n. A sownman. fVamer. [R.] 

Go’i^n'm^n, n. ; pT. obi^'N'MEN. A dmne, lawyer, pro- 
fessor, or student, wearing a gown ; now often called 
jfownsman. Rowe. 

Gd^N^'MAN, ft. Now often used for govmmany especially 
at Oxford in England. Todd. 

Ob^'RIE,'* n. (Conek.) A shell ; cyprea; cowry. Pennant. 
Oo^T,* or Go'-bOT,* n. (Engmeering) A sluice used in 
embankments against the sea for letting out water. Fran- 
ets. 

GOz'z^rd, %. fa corruption of gooseherd.] One who at- 
tends geese. Malone. A fool. Pegge. 

GrXb, n. A vessel of two or three masts, peculiar to Mala- 
bar. 

GRXB,*«. O. An. [t. OBABBBO ; pp. OBASBlIfO, OBABBBD.] To 
seize or attempt to seize with violence ; to mipe or bite 
suddenly. Jamieson. [Colloquial and vulgar.] 

GrXb'BLE, (gr&b'bl) v. n. To grope ; to sprawl ; to grub 
up: to feel for bodies or things in the dark; to grapple. 
ArbutknoL [Local.] 

GrXoe, n. [oratiay L. ; gracOy Fr.] The fhvor and love of 
Gkid tnwaras any person ; unmerited fhvor ; kindness ; fa- 
vorable influence on the heart ; distinctively, divine in- 
fluence ; the effect of divine influence ; virtue ; goodness ; 
pardon ; menf : privilege ; natural excellence ; embel- 
lishment ; recommendation : beauty ; ornament ; flower ; 
highest perfection the title of a duke or arcbbisho|K 
formerly of the king : — a short prayer said before and 
ter meat. — (Fine J^) A quality arising fh>m elegance of 
form and attitude, combing. — Daps of p^aesy ( Cim.) cer- 
tain dayi (commonly three in nnmher) that a bill may re- 
main anpmd beyond the time named in It. See Qbaobs. 
GrIor, «. e. [i OBAOBO ; pp. oaAcitfo, oiAOKo.] To adorn ; 

to dignify ; to embellieh ; to supply with grace. 
GrXob^-COe, n. The cup or health drunk after grace. Prior. 
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IGbIcsd. (grBstj a. Graceful ; virtuous; chaste. R&eJfc. 
GrXce^fui., a. Beautiful with dignity; elegant; comely 
GRXOB'rOL-LY, ad. Elegantly ; with pleasing dignity. 
GRXcE'FOL-Nfias, n. Elegance ; dignity with beauty. 
GrXce'less, a. Void of mace ; wmked ; abandoned. 
GrXos'less-ly, ad. Without grace or elegance. 
ORXoE'L,E8S-if&ss, n. Want of grace ; profligacy. Todd, 
OrX^oee, sister g^desses, Euphros* 

yne, Aglaia, and Thalia, attendants on Venus, and sup* 
posed to bestow beauty. — (Mas.) Ornamental notes at- 
tached to the principal ones. — A game for girls. Fa- 
vorable disposition, or friendship ; as, “ good graces.^* 
tORX^^jLE, (gr9Ls')l) 0 . [graedisy L.] Slender ; small. Bair 
ley. 

fGRX^'i-LfiNT, (gitLsVl^Bf) [gradlentusy L.] Lean. Bai* 
ley. 

tCRX-clL'l-TY, n« {gradlitasy L.] Slenderness ; leanness. 
Coekeram. 

GrX^ciovs, (gra'shys) a. [graeieuZy Fr.] Possessed of 

{ ^race ; bestowing ^ace ; benignant ; merciful ; benevo- 
ent ; favorable ; kind ; acceptable ; virtuous. 
GRX'cioys-iiY, (gra'shys-l^) ad. In a gracious manner. 
6rX^oiovs-n£s8, (gra'shus-nSs) n. Mercifulness ; kind 
condescension ; i^session of grace. 

OrXc^kLE,* n. A European bird; m^kle. Brande. 
Qr^-dX'tiqn, n. [gradationy Fr.] Regular progress from 
one degree to another ; regular advance, step by step , one 
step in a senes ; a gradual blending ; order ; series ; reg- 
ular process of argument. 

Grvba^tiqn-^l,* a. Having gradations ; gradual. Lato- 
rence. 

Gb^-dX'tipned,* (-shvnd) a. Formed with gradations. 
jSan. Reg. 

GrXd'^-tq-rv, n. [gradusy L.] Steps from the cloisters into 
the church. Ainsworth. 

tGaXD'4L-Tp-Ry, a. Proceeding step by step. Seward. 
Grade, a. I^adusy L. ; ^adey Fr.] Rank ; degree ; step. 
Southey. — The rise ana descent of a railroad, when 
prepared for the reception of the rails or superstructure. 
TanTier. Chradey though a word of modern intro- 

duction, is now sanctioned by good writers. Rev. 
GrAUE,* V. a. [l. OKADXD tpp. OBADINO, CRAOEO.] To leVol 
and prepare ground for placing the rails on a railroad. 
Baldwin. 

GrA'dj-£nt, o. [i^adxcnsy L.] Walking, moving by steps. 
WiUtins. Ascending or descending in a certain proj^rtiun, 
as a railroad. 

GrA'di-£nt,* n. The proportionate ascent or descent of 
the several planes on a railroad ; clivity. Tanner. 
HGrXd'V-AL, (grid'yu-al) [grid^ii-aljS. J. E.F. Ja.; grtid'a- 
al or gra.d'3v-«tl, fP‘] a. [graducly Fr.] Proceeding by de- 
grees , advancing step by step. 
jjGRXD'y-^L, n. An order of steps; a grail ; an ancient book 
of hymns or prayers Bee Grail. 

IjtGRAD-v-XL'j-TV, n. Regular profipression. Browne. 
IJGrXd'v-ad-LY, ad. By degrees ; In regular progression. 
GbXd'v-Ate, (girid'yy-at) v.a, [graduc^ Fr.J [uoraduat- 
bd; pp. GRAODATiifo, ORADUATBD.] To mork wiUi de- 
grees ; to divide into degrees ; to dignify by an academi- 
cal degree or diploma. 

GrXd'v-Ate, V. n. To take a degree ; to become a gradu- 
ate ; to proceed regularly, or by degrees Oilpin. 
GrXd^V' 4 ^tb, n. A man dignified with an academical de- 
gree. 

GrXd'v-At-ed,* p. a. Having a degree conferred ; in- 
crehsed by regular gradations. Brande, 
GrXd'v-atb-shIp, n. The st^te of a graduate. MUton. 
GrXd-v-A'tiqn, n. The act of graduatmg ; state of being 
graduated ; act of conferring degrees ; regular progres- 
sion. 

GrXd'V-X-TQR,'* n. One who graduates ; a contrivance 
for accelerating spontaneous evaporation. Brande. 
ORi'DVSy* n. [L.J A prosodial dictionary. Crabb. 
GrXff, n. A ditch : a moat. Clarendon. 
tGRXFF, n. bo v.a. Now superseded by graft. 

GbXf^fer,'^ n. [gr^gJsr, Fr.J (Law) A notary or scrivener. 
Bouvnef, 

GrXft, n. A small shoot inserted into another tree ; a scion. 
GrAft, V. 0. [u oBArTEo; pp. oraftiho, obaftbo.] To 
insert a scion or branch of one tree into the stock of an- 
other ; to insert into another place or body ; to impregnate 
with an adsciUUous branch ; to Join so as to receive sup- 
port ftrom another thing. 

GrXft, V. n. To practise insertion or grafting. Bacon. 
ORhFT^ipDy* p. a. Inserted in the manner of a graft. 
GbXft'ee, b. One who grafts. , ^ , 

GRXFT'iwe,* n. The act of inserting the scion of one tree 
into the stock of another. HdUand. 
tORXlL, n.igriUy Fr.] Small particles of any kind. Spenser. 
GrXil, n. (gradusdey gradalOy low L.] A book of hymns 
and prayers of the Roman church. fParion. 

OrXIN, a. [gruiBS, Fr. ; granwHy L.] A single seed, as of 
corn i corn collectively ; all kinds or com : — a seed ; a mi- 
nute particle : — any single body : — the smallest weight, of 
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Wbldi. hi pbydc, 90 make a scruple, and In Troy weight 
S4 make a pennyweight : — >the direction of the fibres or 
component particles of wood or other substance ; consti- 
tution of a substance : —dye or stain throughout the tex> 
ture : —temper; disposition ; heart ; the bottom : — the form 
of the BurfhM with re^d to roughness and smoothness. 
tGRilN, V. n. To yield fruit. Oower, 

GrJLin, or QrAMB, e. n. To groan. [liocal— Yorkshire di- 
alect.] 

GeIin,» V. tu [i. oiuiirBD ; pp. oaAiiriivQ, OKAiwao.] To 
form with grains ; to imitate fiinoy woods and marbles 
by means of water and oil colors. Francis. 
tORiiN'AOE,* n. (Lav) An ancient duty in London, con- 
sisting of the twentieth part of the salt imported. Crabb. 
Grained, (grand) a. Having mins ; rough ; dyed in grain. 
GrAin'bR) A mixture of pigeon’s dung and water, used 

in tanning. Francis. 

Grain'INO, n. Indentation : a fish resembling the dace. 
OrAiniIF, (^nz) n. pi. The husks of malt after brewing. — | 
Chmns qf Paradist^ the seeds of amomum, spice, or pep- 
per, from tlie coast of Guinea. 

Grain^stAff, %, A quarter-staff with small lines at the end 
called graing. 

GrAin'y, a. Having grains ; fhll of grains or kernels. 
iG&AlTH, V. 0 . To prepare ; to make ready. Qhanter. 
GrAith, m. Furniture ; goods : riches. [North of England.] 
GrXk'LE,* (grdk'kl) n. A bird. Crabb. See Gra.cki.k. 
OxAz'ZJBf* n.pL ( Omitk.) A genus of birds that wnde in 
the water : called also ^aUatores and waders. Ed. Eacy. 
QKXv-Lk-ro'Rt^^* n.pU (Omith.) An order of birds liv- 
ing partly on land and partly in water. P. Cye. 
ORXL-zj^-TO'Rl-kl..* a. Belonging to the grallatores ; wad- 
ing in water. P. Cyc, 

GrXl'L|c,* a. Having long legs ; stilted. P. Cye. 

IGrAm, n. Anger.— V. a. To make angry. — a. Angry. 
Chaucer. 

OrAm,* n. [gramme^ Fr.] The unity of the French system 
of weights, nearly equal to 151 grains troy. Brande. 
GrAm,* r. a sort of grain raised in Bengal for horses, dec. 
Malcom. 

fGR^-MtiR'cy, interj. Many thanks. — [jrawd merct, Pr.] 
An obsolete expression of obligation, denser. 
OxlM'f-Nhj* n.pL [L.] (BoL) The gr^ses. Crabb. See 
Gramikacsje. 

OrXm-PNV n. pL (Bot.) The graasea. P. Cyc. 
Gra-mIn'?-al,* a. Grassy ; gramineous. Jish. 
GR.jL'MlM'$-o08, a. [gramnsus^ L.] Relating to grass; 
grassy. 

n. pi (BoU) The grasses. R. Brown. See 
Gramittackje. [der. 

Gra-m1n-|-f5'L)-o08,* a. Having leaves like gross. Maun- 
OrXm-i-nIv'q-roOs, o. Feeding on grass , grass-eating. 
GrAh'mar, n. [grammaxre. Fr. ; grammatieaf L.j The sci- 
ence which treats of the laws which regulate language , 
the art of speaking or writing a language correctly ; the 
art which teaches the relations of words to each other , 
propriety or Justness of speech , a book of grammatical 
iwincfelcs. 

wrAm^biAR) V. n. To dfsconrse grammaticafty. Beaum. SfFl. 
GRAM-MA'R{-AIf, %. [grammaurunf Fr.) One who is versed 
in grammar. 

GRAM-Mi'Rf-Aif-lfM,* s. The principles or use of grammar. 
Ch. Ob. [rJ 

GBXM'K^iR-SisHddL. (gr&m'mfr-akdl) n. A school in 
which the learned langoagea are grammatically taught. 
Locke, 

GraK'MAt'IC, o. Pertaining to grammar ; jnnmmatical. 
GRAM-MXT^f-CAii, a. [grammaUealf Fr.J Belonging to or 
accordant with grammar. 

Gram-mXt^|-cai<-lv, ad. In accordance with grammar. 
GX4^-MXT'f-oi»-TJpitt n. [L.] A verbal pedant. Sir W. 
Petty. 

fGRAM-«Ar-y-cA'Tr<>ir, n. Rule of grammar. Datgamo. 
Grak-kAt^j-cIze, V. a. To render grammatical. Johnson. 
JOrabc-mAt^I-oIze, e. n. To act the grammarian. 
fPdrd. 

OrXh'ma-tTst, n. A low grammarian. H. Toohe. 
GrXm’mjte,* r. (JftR.) Tabular spar. Dana. 

GaXai'Pl>E, R. [syoRipeUs, Fr.] A crab-fish. Cotgrave. 
GalM^pys, R. AtiMh or cetaceous animal of the whale kind. 
GrXiv-A’D!£r', R. See Grbradirr. 

GRXit-A-DlL^i:.A»* »• The fruit of a species of passion- 
flower, which is sometimes as large as a child’s bead, 
and much esteemed. P. Oye. 

or ORbeRX'DRff n. See GaafrAOS. 

6rXm'ah,r. Bee Gra roam. 

GrXn’a-RV, fgAn's-r?, 8. W.J. E. P. K.Sm.; gri'n^A, 

P, Jo.] R. {^atutriuMf L.] A place where gralo or Corn 
is stoi^ 

ORXir^A^i «. CgTttRiMit, L.] (Afra.) See Graititb, and 

Q ARRET. 

ORjH'AT-iW,* R. (JIGr.) a sort of precious stone. Crabb. 
OBAJTB.a. IgnmUiz L.] Greal ; illuMdons j high in power ; 
eptendld ; magnlfteent ; principal ; chief; emlnenC ; ms- 
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jestle; august; stately; elevated; noble f sublime ; lof- 
ty. — It is frequently used to denote something as of more 
dignity or Importance than other things of the same 
name; as, ** grand jury;” grand larceny.”— It is also 
used as comprehensive in relationship, implying an ad- 
ditional link or generation, when compounded wHh fh- 
<A«r, son, dtc. ; as, grandfather grandson.** dtc. 

GrXn'dam, n. [gr^ and doiR, or dame.} Orandmother ; an 
old, withered woman. 

GRAND'ouIiiO, n. The son or daughter of a son or daugh- 
ter. 


GrXnd'dAuoh-tee, (grtnd'dl-w-tfT) n. The daughter of 
a son or daughter. 

GrAn-d££', r. Fr.] A man of great rank, power, 

or dignity ; the highest title of Spanish nobility. 

ORXN-Dfi£^8BlP, n. The rank or estate of a grandee. 

GrAn^DEVR, (grftnd'yvr) [grind'yvr, Jo. K. Sm,f griln’jur, 
fF.i grttnd’jvir, &, grftn^dar, y. F. E.] n. [Pr.] State of 
being grand , stateiiness , state ; splendor , magnificence ; 
greatness, as opposed to minuteness i elevation Df senti- 
ment, language, or mien. 

fGRAN-Dftv'j-xy, n. [grandavus, L.] Great age ; length of 
life. OianviUs. 


tGRAN*i>£'vovs, a. Longlived ; of great age. Bailey. 
GrXnd^fA-th^r, r. a father’s or mother’s fatlien 
tGRAN-DlF'{0, 0 . [grandts and jbete, L.] Making great. 
Baxley. 

GRAN-DlL'Q-QUftNCE, (gran-dll'^-kwfins) n. [^raiuhs and 
loquoTj L.] High, lofty language. Mors, 
Gran-dIl'P-QUEnt,* 0. Using lofty or great words. Blount 
Graw-dIl'P-QUQOs, a. l^andiloquusy L.] Using lofty 
words; grandiloquent. Oockeram. 
fGaAN'Di-NoOs, a. [grandoy L.] Full of bail. Bailey. 
tORXND'i-TV, n. [grandiSf L.] Greatness ; grandeur. Oasi- 
den. 

GrXnd'-JO-roR,* r. (Law) One of a grand jury. Tomhns. 
GrXnd'^O-rv,* n. (Law) A body of men, consisting of 
not less than 12, nor more than 23, whose duty it is to 
consider all bills of indictment preferred to the court, 
and return them as true bills, or throw them out. Bouvter. 
GRXND'i.y, ad. In a grand manner , loftily. 
GrXnd-mAM-mX',* n. A grandmother. Cowper. 
GrXnd^m6xu-er, (grind'mSth-^r) n. The mother of one’s 
father or mother. 

GrXnd'm6ph-¥R-lv,* a. Like a grandmother. Jewsbury. 
GRXND'N£pH-EW,*(-n6v'v\i)R. The grandson of a broUiur 
or sister. Booth. 

GrXnd’ness, n. Greatness. Wollaston, [r.] 
6rXmd'ni£ce,* n. The granddaughter of a brother or sis 


ter. Booth. 

GbXnd'-Ri^-li£f,* b. High relief in sculpture. Holds- 
worth. 


GrXnd-SEion'ipr,* (-sfin'yvir) r. The Turkish sultan. 
Clarke. 


GbXnd'sIre, r. [grand and sire.] Gnuidfrither ; an ances- 
tor. Shak. 

GRXND^sdN, n. The son of a son or daughter. 

GrXnd'-VIc-AR,* ». A French ecclesiastic. Williams. 

GrAnd'-VXz'ier,* (viz'yer) n. The chief vizier ; the offi 
cer of the highest rank in the Ottoman empire. Montague 
See ViziEB. 

GrXne, V. n. To groan. See Grain. [Local, Yorkshire.] 

GbAn^e, fgrinj) n. [grange, Fr.] A farm ; generally, a 
farm with a house at a distance from neighbors: — a 
granary. Milton, 

OrA-nIf'er-oDs,* o. Bearing grains or kernels. Blount 

6rXn^1-FORM,* o. Formed like the grains of corn. Loudon. 

GrXn'jte. (grlD^)t) R. [granit, Pr.] (Mm.) A hard and du- 
rable rock or stone, excellent for building. It is a crystal- 
line agmmUe of quartz, felspar, and mica, with the oc- 
casional addition of other minerals, it is allied to gncis 
and sienite. See Sirritr. 

Gra-nIt^(C,* a. Relating to, or consisting of, granite. Buck- 
land. 


Ora-nTt^^-caZ't a. Consisting of granite ; granitic. 

ORXN'i-TdlD,* a. BesemMing granite. Boose. 

GrA-KIv'q-RODs. a. [granum and voro, L.] Eating grain ; 
living upon grain. 

GrXn'nam, r. Grandmother ; grandam. B . Jonson, [Low.] 

GrAn^nv, r. a childish term for grandmother} grandam. 
Craven Dialect. 

GrAnt, r. a. [grooBfrr, or graannter, old Fr.] [i. oRAKTao ; 
pp , orartiro, grartjbo.] To Rdmit as true what is not 
yet proved ; to give ; to confer ; to allow ; to yield ; to 
concede ; to bestow. 

OrAnt, n. The act ofmnting ; the thing granted ; a gift j 
a concession. — (Law) A conveyance by diMd or in writing 

GRAitT'A-BLEf a. That may be granted. AyUffe. 

GrAn-t££^, n. One to whom a grant is maide. Swtft 

GrAnt'er,* n. One who grants. Smart. See QaAKToa. 
GrAnt'QB, or GRANT.dR', [grkiit-br(, W. J. Sm. Bailey t 
grUnt'pr, 8.E.Ja.K.t gywvyr, P. F.j r. (Law) A person 
by whom r grant is made. 9:;^ When usmd in opposition 
to grantee. It is prooounced ipaaUif*. 
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Oonsiiting of grain! { reaembling grains; 
granulary. JStkin, 

«. CJonsistlng of grains ; granular. 

ORXlf^y>LATB, o. N. [granuier, Ft.] ft. 0 RiLrTui.ATxD; pp. 
ORAifULATiMo, ORANULSTxjD.] To DO formed luto giuins. 

OBAN'y-LATS. V. a. To break into grains; to form into 
grains ; to raise into small asperities. 

GRXN'v-LATB»*a. (Bot) Consistingof or resembling grains. 
Cfradi* 

GaXTf'y-LXT-yii,* p. a. Broken into small parts or grains. 

GrXn-v-lX'tiqn, », [granttlatum, Fr.J Tbe act of granu- 
lating or forming into grains. 

OrXn'ule, (grtln'yai) n. (granwti^ L.] A small particle ; a 
gram. 

GfEXN'v-i-lTE,* n. (JIftn.) A rock consisting of felspar and 
quartz. Dana. 

GrXn'v-i<o&8» a. Full of little grains ; granular. 

GrApe, n. [p-appe, Fr.] The fruit of the vine, growing in 
clusters, of numerous varieties. 

3rApe-H?'a-c1nth, or GRAPE-PLoVlr'yR, n. A rich- 
scented, blue flower. 

GRXPE^Lyss, a. Devoid of mpes or of their flavor. Jenyns. 

GrXp'jP-rV,* n, A plantation or garden of grape-vines. 
Dean, 

GrApe^-sh6t, It, (^ArtiL) A quantity of small shot put 
into a canvas bag, and corded together in the form of cyl- 
inders ; now superseded by eanister-ehoL 

GrXpe'stone, n. The stone or seed of the grape. 

GrXpe'-vIne,^ r. The vine that bears grapes. P. Cye. 

GrXpe'wort,* n, A poisonous plant ; baneberry. Booth. 

GRXPH'}C,(gr&r|k) 0 . Relating to writing or delineation; 
affording a lively view ; well delineated , descriptive. 

GrXph'i-caI^, a. [ypdpos.] Well delineated ; graphic. 

GRXPH'i-OAi*-l'V» In a graphic or picturesque manner. 

GrXph'Ite,'*' n. A form of mineral carbon , the substance 
of which pencils are made, improperly called black-lead. 
Brande. 

Gra-Ph5m'¥-T]PR, (gra-f3m'9-t?r) n. [ypd<f>co and plrpov ] 
A surveying or mathematicaJ instrument; a graduated 
semicircle. 

GnXp'wyL, n. [grappil^ and grappin^ Fr.] A small anchor 
for a boat or a little vessel. 

GrXp'plb, (grip'pl) V. n. [grei^ny M. Goth.] [i. quappled ; 
pp. GBAppuifo, OBAPPLEJD.] To Contend as wrestlers; to 
contest in close flalit. 

GrXp'ple, e. a. ffTo fix. SAoA.] To seize ; to lay hold of. 

GrXp'ple. (grSp^pl) n, A seizure ; close hug; close fight. 
— (Abat) A book or iron instrument used in naval com- 
bats, 

fGRXp'PLE-M&NT, n. Close fight ; hostile embrace. Spen- 
ser. 

GrAp'pl|N&-Ir'pN 9 ,* n. pi. Instruments which one ship 
fastens on another in close action , irons appended to a 
balloon. Maunder. 

GrXp-soI'dp-an,* n. Same as ^apene. P. Cyc. 

GrXp'svs,* n. A crustacean animal P. Cye. 

GrXp'tp-lite,* n. [ypd0w and A^0oJ.] A genus of fossil 
zoophytes. Brande, 

Orap~t6z' n. [ypa<t>(o and Xi0oj, i. e. tonttenn 
etone.] A stone having the appearance of drawings, os of 
maps, riflns, vegetable forms, Sec. P, Cyc. 

Gra'pV, a. Relating to or like^apea ; made of grapes. Oay. 

ORA'yijpR, (gra'zh^r) n. See Grazier. 

GrAsp, ». a. [grappare, It.] [i. grasped: pp. oraspiivo, 
grasped.] To lay hold of ; to hold m the hand , to gripe , 
to Seize ; to catch. 

GrAsp, v. tu To endeavor to seize; to struggle; to en- 
croach. 

QrAsp, n. A seizure of the hand ; gripe ; hold ; power of 
seizing. 

GrAsp'^-ble,* a. That may be grasped. Keats. 

GrAsp'^r, n. One who grasps. Sherwood, 

GrAsp' )N a,*p. a. Seizing with the hand ; catching at; en- 
croaching. 

GrAss, n. [gws, Goth. ; grass, D.] The common herbage 
of the field on which cattle feed ; a plant having simple 
leaves, a husky calyx, and seeds single. 

GrAss, v. n. To breed grass ; to become pasture. Tusser. 

GrAss,* tJ, a. fu oraised ; pp. grasiisg, qrabskd.] To cover 
or furnish with grass ; to bleach flax on the gross or ground. 
Lov4<m. 

tGR^s-sX'TiQir, n. [grassatiOf L.] Progress ; assault. Felu 
ham. 

GRAsa'-dRSfiN,"' n. The odor of grass. ffiU. 

GaA8B'>-0Be£K, 0. Green with grass ; like grass. Skak, 

GRA88^*&R6wir, (grii^grfiji) a. Grown over with grass. 
Thomeon. 

6rAs8'h6p-PVR, n. An insect allied to the locust tribe. 

ilRAss'i-itfiftS, n. The state of abounding in grass. 

GrA 88'E9S8, a. Wanting grass. Mtrror for Magistrates. 

Grass qw Ps^S.-vK9*a\f9. «. A plant ; pamaeeta. MtUar. 

GrA88'-pi.0t, n. A small, level spot, covered with grass. 

GrAs8'-v0l-v, n* A species of willow-woart. 


GrAss'y, a. Covered with or abounding in glass. 

GrXte, n. [crates. L.] A partition made with bars placed 
near to one another or crossing each other; an iron frame 
and bars for bolding fUel burnt in a fireplace. 

QrAte, e. a. [gnUtert Fr.] {». orated oiuTiffa, goat 
ED.] To rub or wear by the attrition of a rough body ; to 
offend or fret by something harsh ; to make a harsh sound , 
to shut up with bars. 

OrXte, V. n. To rub ; to offend : to make a barsh noise 

fGuATB, a. [gratae. A<.] Agreeable. Sir T, Berber U 

GrXt'i^d,* p. a. Worn away by being rubbed ; barred. 

GrAte'fOl, a. [jfratus. L.) Having gratitude or a due 
sense of benefits ; thankful ; agreeable , welcome ; pleas- 
ing; acceptable; deUgbtful. 

GrXtb'fOl-ly, ad. With willingness; in a grateful or 
pleasing manner. 

Grate'fOl.-n£ss, n. CXuality of being grateful. 

OnAx-jp-zv* n. (ConcL) A genus of bivalve conchi 
fers. P. Cye. 

GrXt'^r, n, [grottetr, Fr,] He or that which grates ; a 
kind of coarse file with which soft bodies are grated, or 
rubbed to powder. 

Gr-^-tIc-v-lX'tion,* n. The division of a drawing into 
compartments or squares. Francis. 

GrXt-j-F|-cA'tipn, n. [grat{ficatiOj L.] The act of grati- 
fying ; state of being gratified ; enjoyment ; pleasure , de- 
light; reward; recompense. 

GRAT'j-Fi-£R, n. One who gratifies or delights. 

GrXt'J-F?, v.a, [grat\ficor, L.] [t. gratified: pp, orati- 
FriNG, gratified.] To give pleasure; to indulge; to 
please , to requite. 

GRXT')-F?-|Na,* p. a. Affording gratification ; pleasing. 

Grat'INO, n. A harsh movement or sound , the bars of a 
grate. — (Maui.) The frame or lattice-work fur covering 
hatches between tlie foremast and mainmast^ Ac. 

GrXt'ino,'*' p.a. Rubbing or wearing; sounding harshly , 
offensive. 

Grat'}NO-lv, ad. Harshly ; offensively. 

QRA-Tf-6'8At* (grtt-sh^-b'sg) [graiiosaf It.] (Mas.) Crahb 
See Grazioao. 

ORA^TfS, ad. [L.1 For nothing ; gratuitously. 

GbXt'i-tOde, 71. low L.] A due sense of bene- 

fits , thankfulness , duty tu benefactors. 

GrXt'tem,* r. Arable land in a commonable state. Farnt. 
Ency. [Local.] 

Gr^-tO'i-toDs, a [gratuitusi L.] Bestowed freely; vol- 
untary ; granted without claim or merit , asserted with- 
out prooCT 

Gr^-tO'I-toDs-LY, ad. In a gratuitous manner. 

Gr^-tO')-toD8-n£ss,* n. The quality of being gratuitous 
Scott, 

Gr^-tO'j-tv, n. [gratuU6y Fr.] A present; a recompense ; 
a free gift. 

GrXT'v-I'Xte, (grJlt'yp-lat) v. a. [gratulor. L.] [x. gbat- 
ulated; pp. GRATUL.AT 1 RO, ORATUI.ATEO.J To Congratu- 
late , to dedare joy for. 

GrXT'V'LATe,* a. Felicitous ; to be rejoiced at. Shak. 

GrXt-v-lA'tiqn, r. Expression of joy ; congratulation. 

GRXT'v-iiA-TC>-Ry, o. Congratulatory ; expressing joy. 

GeAu'wXck-?,* b. [Ger.] (Aftn.) P. Cyc. See GiurwACKx. 

OR4‘rA'MFlft* n. [L.] Complaint; burden. — (Law) The 
grievance complained of ; the cause of the action. Bou~ 
nter. 

Grave, v. a. [graven, D.; graver. Fr.] [i. graved; pp. 

ORATING, GRAVEN OT GRAVED.] T^O CatVB OH R hard SUb- 

stance ; to cut ; to form ; to engrave ; to impress deeply 

— {MauL) To scrape and clean the hollows of. 

Grave, v. r. To write or delineate on bard substances. 

GrAve, n. A pit or bole dug in the ground for a dead body ; 

a sepulchre ; a tomb : — figuratively, death ; destruction. 

— [grq/, Ger.] A ruler; usually in composition ; os, land- 
grave, margrave. 

Grave, a. [gravie, L.] Solemn ; serious ; sober ; sedate , 
thoughtful ; important ; weighty ; not futile ; not tawdry 

— (W07R.) Noting an accent opposed to the ocuto.— 
(.Wiw.) Noting a ww, deep sound. 

GeAve'-Cl5the 9, ( kJ6lhz or -kloz) n. The dress of the 
dead. St. John. ^ 

Grave '-DIo-jO^R, r. One who digs graves. Ouardum. 

GrAv'EL, 7 u [graveel, D.J Hard sand; a material consist- 
ing of very small stones. — [gravelle, Fr.] {Med.) A dis- 
ease occasioned by the concretion of small stones or cal- 
culi in the kidneys and bladder. 

GRXV'^IL, V. a. [u ORAVBU.ED j pp. 01U.VBXXINO, GRAV- 
ELLED.] To ftirnish with gravel ; to pave or cover with 
gravel ; to stick in the sand :—to puzide ; to stom — 
(Horsemmt^) To hurt the foot with gravel conmied 
by the shoe. 

ObXve'L£ 88, a. Wanting a tomb ; unburied. 

6BXv'YL-Lf-;f£8S,* fi. The state of being gravelly. Seett 
GbXv'^l-ly, o. [jrrauslstix, Fr.] Full of gravel ; abound- 
ing with gravel. 

GBAvB'-LOOK-|Na,* (-Ifik-ing) «. Having a grave appear- 
ance. Irvimg. 
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«. A bed of gravel. Oartk. 

CtKlT*9lr-8Tdiae,* N. Stone containing gravel j a minute 
atone. 'JlrhU^t, 

GrIve'ly, ad. In a grave manner j serlouily. 
GrXte'-MI’KI^R, n. A grave-digger. Shak, 

OrXv'bw,* (gra'vn) p. from Grave. Graved. See Oravr. 
ORXVB'Nlpsa, n. auality of being grave. SkMk, , 
tGR^-vfi'^RlfX, a. [gruv§«Un», L.] Strong-ocented. BtA-^ 

O^v'fR, a. [graeear. Fr.] One who gravel ; an engraver ; 

the style or tool used in engraving. 

Grave 'STONS, a. A stone that is laid over, or placed by, 
a grave. 

Grave' YARD,* a. A burial ground. Month. Rev. 

GrXv'id, a. igravuhUf L.] Pregnant j heavy from preg- 
nancy. 

fGRAv'i-DAT-YD, 0 . Great with young. Barrow. 
tGRXv-j-DA'TIpN, a. Pregnancy. Pearson. 
fGR^-vlD'i-TV, a. Pregnancy. JtrbuthnaL 
Gka-v1m']^-t$r,* a. An instrument for ascertaining the 
specific gravi^ of bodies, whether liquid or solid. Brands. 
GrXv'ing, a. Carved work j engraving. 

GrXv'1-tAte, e. a. [gravw, L.j [t. oratitatbo : pp. orav- 
iTATiRQ, oRATiTATRo.] To be wcted by gravitation ; to 
tend to tHe centre of attraction. 

GrXv-I-tX'tiqn, a. Act of tending to the centre ; the mu- 
tual tendency which all bodies in nature have to approach 
each other ; gravity. 

GrXv'i-tX-tive,* a. Having the power of gravitation. 
CMenidgs. 

GrXv'(-ty, a. [/raeitotf, L.] Seriousness; solemnity:-., 
weight; heaviness: the force by which bodies tend to 
the centre ; gravitation. — Spee^ p'awtp is the weight of 
the matter of any body, comparea with the weight of an 
equal bulk of pure water^jaken os a standard. 

ORA'vy, a. [^a», Ger.] The juice of meat not too much 
dried by coolcing ; sauce used for gravy. 

GrXt, (gri) a. l^ite with a mixture of black ; white or 
hoaiy with old age ; dusky ; dark ; of the color of ashes. 
— Often written gr^. 

GrXy, a. A gray color ; an animal of a gray color, as a 
horse; a badger; a kind of salmon. 

GrXy'b£ard, n. An old man. Shak. 

GrXY'b£aro-yd,* a. Having a gray beard. CampbeU. 
ORiY'BRftAST-^D,* a. Having a gray breast. HiU. 
GbXy'c5at-^]^* a. Having a gray coat, Shak. 

GrXy'fl?, a. The trumpet-fiy. Mdian. 

GrXy'grSwn,* a. Grown gray by age. Thomson. 
GrXy'hXired,* (-hArd) a. Having gray hair. Young. 
GRXY'HfiAD-]g:D,* a. Having a gray bead. Mdton. 
GrXy'hood-^d,* (-bfid-^) a. Covered with a gray hood. 
Milton. 

GrXY'ish, a. Approaching to a gray color. 

OrXyle, (gral) n. See Graiu 
G kXY'LlNG, n. A fish resembling the trout ; umber. 
GbXy-mXl'KIN,* a. A cat. Shak. See Griualkiit. 
GrXy'-MXre,* a. A cant term for a wife who rules her 
husband. Ctnven Dudcet. 

GrXY'mYll,* a. The gromwell ; a plant. jfsX. 
GrXy'ni$:ss, a. The quality of being gray. Sherwood. 
GRXY'axdNE,* a. A volcanic rock composed of felspar, 
iron, and augite or hornblende. Scrape. 

OrXy'wXc-K?,* or GrXu'wXc-k?,* a. {Min.) A term ap- 
plied to some of the lowest secondary strata ; a kind of 
arenaceous rock. Brando. 

Graze, v. n. [Sax.] [i orazkd ;pp. geazcwo, orazkd.] To 
eat grass ; to feed on grass ; to supply grass. — [raser, Fr.l 
To touch lightly. 

Graze, v. a. To feed or supply with grass ; to feed on 
; to tend on grazing cattle. — [rascr, Fr.] To strike 

Gr^z'^R, a. One that grazes or feeds on grass. 

GRAz'liliR, (gra'zh^r) a. One who feeds cattle; a farmer 
who raises and deals in cattle. 

GRAz'I^R-iiY,* a, Jlelating to or like a grazier. Heber. 
GRAz'fne,* a. The act of feeding on grass ; the raising or 
feeding of cattle. Richardson. [grace. Brands. 

ORAZtoaOy* fgrftt-s^'sO) [It.] fAfas.) With elegance and 
Gb£ase, (grfis) a. [g-nowe, Fr.J Animal fat In a soft state ; 
unctuous matter. — (Fbrieryj A swelling In a horse’s 
legs. — In this sense pronounced grli by rameson. 
GREAgE, (gr^z) v.a, [i. orbasso jjm. orrasiro, orbaskd.] 
To smear or anoint with grease, iwt/t. To bribe ; to cor- 
with presents. Drgdon, 

Gr£A9')-ly, ad. With grease: grossly. 

ORfiA^'i-irkss, a. State of being greasy. 

GeSa^'Yi ru Oily; fat: unctuous; smeared with grease; 

gross; indelicate; indecent Mareton, 

OreAx, (grftt) [grit 8. W. P. J. F. Jd. K. Bm. f gr«, JEL] 
a. Having magnitude ; large in bulk or number ; impmr- 
lant ; weight; ; chief ; principal ; grand ; venerable ; aw> 
ftil ; of high rank ; of large power ; eminent ; nobU ; 
aaipuinlnioas ; generous: magnificent; suUime; high- 
minded; proud t— very intimate : — distant by one or 


more generations ; as, jgreat-grandfatber. “ When 

I published the plan or my Dictionary,” says Dr. John 
son, ” Lord Chesterfield told me that the word great 
should be so pronounced as to rhyme to state i and Sir 
Wm. Vonge sent me word that it should be pronounced 
so as to rhyme to seat ; and that none but an Irishman 
would pronounce It graiL ,Now here are two men of the 
highest rank, the one the best speaker in the House of 
Lords, the otner, the best speaker in the House of Com- 
mons, diffbring entirely.”— “ The pronunciation is now 
settled, beyond question, in the mode stated by Lord 
Chesterfield.” J. W. Croker. [den. 

Great, (grat) n. The whole ; the gross ; the lump Dry- 
GreAt'b&x^-LIEU, (-b«l-|d) a. Pregnant ; teeming. 
GreAt'born,* a. Nobly descended. Drayton. 
GreAt'c5at,'* n. A large and long garment covering tho 
other dress. Smollett 

S OreAt'en, (gra'tn) v. a. To make great. Raleigh. 
GreAt'en, V, n. To become large. SeuM. 
lREAT-GRAMD'cHiL.D,* n. Tiio Child of a grandchfid. 
Wood. 

GreAt-GrXnd'dAuoh-tyr,* n. A daughter in the fourth 
degree of descent from the ancestor ; the daughter of a 
grandchild. Addison. 

GreAt-GrAnd'fA-xh^r,* n. The father of a gramlpa- 
rent. Blackstone. 

GrbAt-GrAnd's6n,* n. The son of a grandchild. Black- 
stone. 

GreAx'-gb6wn,* a. Grown to a great size. Shak. 
GrbAt'-h£ad-¥D,* a. Having a large bead. HdL 
GrbAt’-HEArt-^d, a. High spirited ; undeJected ; noble. 
GreAt'LY, ad. In a great degree ; nobly ; bravely. 
GreAt'n^ss, (grat'n^) n. The quality of being great ; 

largeness J dignity : power ; grandeur ; state. 
Gbeat'-Seal,* n. The principal seal of a sovereign, or of 
the chief executive officer of a government, for the seal- 
ing of charters, commissions, Ac. Credtb. 

IGreave, n. A grove. Chaucer. — [groiiff Icel.] A groove. 
Spenser. 

Grkave, n. [yr^w, Fr.] pi. grSave^, (grSvz) Armor to 
defend the sums or legs. — Sediment of melted tallow ; — 
written also graves. 

Gr£be,* n. (Orntth.) An aquatic bird. Pennant. 
GrB'cian, (grfi'shan) n. [Orwcus, L.] A native of Greece ; 
a Greek : — one versed m the Greek language or litera- 
ture. 

GB£'ciAN,(gr6'Bhan) a. Relating to Greece. 
Gr£'cian-FiR£, n. See Grbbk-Firx. 

Gre'cian-Ize, (grd'shan-Iz) v. n. [gricaniaer^ Pr.] To play 
the Grecian ; to speak Greek. Cotgrave. 

Gb£'c 1^M, n. [OnccismuSj L,] A Greek idiom. 

Gr£'cIz£, e. a. [grccisery Fr.] To translate into Greek. 
WarUm. 

Gr£d'A-l1n, n. See Ghidelir. 

f6R££. n. [grdf Fr.] Good-will ; favor. I^enser. — [gradtts, 
L.] A degree , rank ; a step. WicUffe. See Orbbze. 
IGreE, V. n. [^ccr, old Fr.] To agree. Mirror for Mag. 
IGreEce, n. A flight of steps. Bacon. See Greezb. 
Gr££d, n. Greediness. Oraham. [Obsolete or local.] 
GR££D'j-LY, a^f. In a greedy manner; eagerly. 
GR££D'j-N£ss, n. State of being greedy; ravenousness; 

voracity ; eagerness of appetite or desire. 

GrSed'v, a. Ravenous; voracious; hungry; eager. 
GR££o'Y-<»i)x, n. A glutton; devourer. Cotgrave. [Vul- 
gar.] 

Or££k, r. [OrweuSf L.] A native of Greece; a Grecian ; 

the langui^e of Greece or of the Greeks. 

Or££k, a. ^longing to Greece ; Grecian. 

Gr££k'¥BB,* n. A Greek woman or female. Taylor. 
GRfi£K'-FiRE,* n. An artificial or factitious lire, which 
burnt under water ; formerly used by the Greeks in war. 
Hamilton. 

Or££k')sh, a. Grecian ; like Greece. Mdton. 
Gr££k' 1^M,* n. Same as Orecism. Southey. 

Gr££k'i,>|nb, n. A beginner in Greek. B. Jonson, 
OR££K'ao^E, n. The flower campion. Tdte. 

Gr££n, a. Of the color of grass: verdant in color with a 
darker or lighter shade ; flourishing ; fresh ; undecayed ; 
new ; pale , sickly , not dry ; unripe ; immature ; uiex- 
perienced. 

Gr££n, n. Green color; a gras^ plain. 

Gr££n. V. a. To make green. Thomson, 

Gr££n'Br65m, n. A shrub. Miller. 

GR£fiN'CHAF-£R,* n. A kind of beetle. Ash. 
Gr££n'-ol6xh, r. (Law) The board or council which reg- 
ulates matters of the king of England’s household, nr tho 
counting-house of the household ; so called because the 
table is covered with a mreen cloth. 

GRfi£N'-ofrL-^R£ 2 ^ (-klfl-lvrd) a. Pale ; sickly. 
ORfi£N'9R-Y,* n. Verdure; green grass or plants. Colo- 
ridge. 

G R£EH '-EgED, (-Id) a. Having green eyes:— jealous. 
Ga££i('FlBOH, ft. A yeltowisb-green bird. Mortimer, 
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Isf n, A kind of fish. wMumsrtA 

«. A spocies of d^icious plain* 
iRfifiN'dRO-oVKf n* A retailer of greens or vegetables. 
iRfifilf'-HlmSD,* (4iiird) 0 . Having green hair. CMiiiis. 
mf £n^->uXnd.* a. One who is onaccustomed to any em- 
ployment. HoUowaji, 

>Be£N'>HfiAi>-9l>/ e* Having a green heaA HUL 
GB£filt HOOD, (-hCid) a. Immaturity. Qhmoer, 
}BSfiN^HbuN, a. A raw youth, easily imposed upon. 
jRfifiN'HoOsE, a. A house in which exotics and tender 
plants are sheltered fi-om cold and inclement weather. 
3R£fizr'fNO,* a. A large green apple. Aah, 

3b££n^|sh, o. Somewhat green ; tending to green. 
3Rfi£N')8U-ivS;sa,* a. The quality of being greenish. Scott, 
3r££n'Li^nd-2tr,* a. {Mm.) A species of garnet. Doao. 
fOafiiir'LY, a. Of a green color. Gascoigne. 

SRfiSir'LYy ad. With m-eenness; newly; fireshly. 
BRfifiN'lffM, a. Quality of being green ; immaturity; un- 
ripeness; fireshness. 

Gr£2z«^qox-Xte,* a. (JHa.) A hard, crystallized mineral. 
Dana. 

GB££M'ROd]ic,* a. A room near the stage, to which actors 
retire during the intervals of their parts in the play. 
Gr££m 9,* a. pi. Leaves and green vegetables used for 
food. Aali* 

Ge££n'-sXnd,* a. Sand of a green color; green marie. — 
(OeoL) A member of the tertiary formation of the creta- 
ceous or chalk system of strata. MantelL 
Gb££n^8HXvk,* a. A bird of the plover genus. Psaaorit. 
GB££M'BlcK-N]gss, a. A disease of young females which 
destroys their ruddy color ; chlorosis. 
fGR££N'Bl0K-N¥S8ED, r-ndst) a. Sickly. Bp. Bundle. 
Gr£Sn'stXIiL., a. A stml for selling greens and vegetables. 
GaSfiN^BTdNE,* a. (JIfia.) A vai^i^ty composed of 

hornblende and ftflspar. LpeU. 

6bS£n^8WARd, a. Turf covered with green grass. 
GR££N^swdRD, a. See GasEEfawA.HD. 
Gb££n'-VIt'ri-pl,* a. Sulphate of iron, formerly so 
called. Brande, 

GR££if'-wix,* n. {Losb) The estreats of fines, issues, 
and amercements in the English exchequer, delivered to 
the sherifiT under the seal of that court. Crahb. 
Gr££n'w££d, a. Dyers’ weed. 

GaEfiN'-woOD, (-wud)a. A wood considered as it appears 
in the sprixu or summer ; wood newly cut. 
fGRE£s, a. Ktept, See Gbes, and Greeze. 

6R£fiT, V. a. [i. greeted; pp. osEBTiaa, orbeted.] To 
address at meeting , to address with kind wishes ; to sa- 
lute ; to congratulate ; to compliment , to meet. 

Gr££t, V. a. To meet and salute. Pojte. 

IGrEEt, V. a. To weep ; to lament. See Greit. 
Gr££t' 9R, a. One who greets. 

Gr££t'|NO, a. Salutation at meeting ; compliment. 
fGR££ZE, a. A flight of steps ; a step. See Gkee, Greece, 
Grice, and Gribe. 

tGRfiF'F|-¥R, a. [Fr.] A recorder; a registrar. Bp. HalL 
jGRfi^GAL, a. [grexygre^j L.] Belonging to a flock. Bailey. 
fGRE-oX'Rf-XN, a. Of the common sort ; ordinary. Howal. 
Gre-€iX^B1-oOs, a. [gregartuaf L.] Going in flocks, herds, 
or companies. 

GRi^-aX'Ri-oDB-Ly, ad. In a flock, herd, or company. 
CR^-G-X^Ri-oOs-NfisB, a. The state of being gregarious. 
OR^-Gid'Bi-AN, a. Belonging to Gregory, or to the style or 
method of computing time instituted by Pope Gregory 
XIII. in 15^; as, the Gregorian calendar: — notmg a 
reflecting telescope. 

fORfiiT, V. a. To cry ; to lament. Spenser. 

J GrEith, V. a. To prepare. See Graith. 
rRfi'jiif-^L, a« [grwaiaia, L.] Pertaining to the lap or bo- 
som. 

Gr^-nAde', a. I Pr.J A hollow globe or ball of iron, about 
two inches and a half in diameter, to be filled with gun- 
powder, and thrown from the parapets of besieged places 
upon the invaders. 

Gren-^-diEr^ [grdn-a-d6r[, W. P. J E. F. Ja. tC. Sm. Wb. ,* 
grdn-fli-dSr', S.J a. [Pr.] Originally, a soldier who threw 
a grenade ; now, a tall foot-soldier. Gay. 

Or^-nA' DQ, a. See Orbbads. 

GrEn'^T-Itb,* n. (JIftTL) The staurotide. Jameson. 

0 . ( Omitk.) Having toes adapted to step- 
ping. ffamtlton. 

tGREdT, (grdt) a. A kind of fossil body. Orem. 

Grew, (gru) i. from Chvm. See Grow. 

Grey, (gra) a. [gris, Pr.] Gray. — More properly gray. See 
Ghat. 

GREY^bfritD, (grS^hbiind) a. [^gkaad. Sax.] A tall dog, 
remarkable for keennesB of irigbt, and for swiftness in 
the chase. 

Grey'lXo,* (gril'lftg) a. A species of goose; the fbn- 
goose. Pennant, 

GR£Y^wXo-x:k,* (gri^w&k-f) a. (Min.) LysU, See Orat- 

WAcxa. 

tOaloE, a. A little pigt— a step. Shak, See Gree, and 
Obbese. 
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GrTd'dle,* a. An irtm pan or vessel Ibr baking eakee 
Pflhasr. 

g jRlDB, V. a. To cut. fikeaser. 

rXd'y-lIn. a. Igria ds <tn.} Of a parpllsh color. Drydan. 
GRlD'iR-pN, (grid'l-urn) a. A portable grate on which 
meat ie laid to be broiled upon the fire. 

Gri£f, (grSf) a. {grkfy W.] Sorrow ; aflilction ; trouble 
ibr something past : — grievance ; harm , pain. 
GriEf^fOl, a. Puli of Borrow or i^ef. Comns. [B,] 
Gri£f^li;i8s, a. Sorrowlese ; without grief. SuloeL 
fGRifF^SHbT, a. Pierced with grief. Shak. 
tGRi£v'A-BLE, a. Lamentable. Gamer. 

Gaifv^A^CE, (grfi^vAns) a. [gnfwiacs, old Pr.] A Wrong 
suflered ; injury ; cause of uneasiness. 

GRIfiVE, (grSv) r. a. [greaer, Fr.] [i. oararBo; pp* oribt- 
iNo, oRiETEoJ To afflict ; to hurt ; to make sorrowfril. 
Grieve, v. a. To be In pain ; to mourn ; to sorrow ; to la- 
ment. 

GriEv'er, n. Ho or that which grieves. 

Gri£v'|no-l.v, ed. In sorrow , sorrowfrilly. SAak. 
GRifiv'oys, (grC'vps) a. [gramSfL.] Afflictive; painfril; 
hard to be borne ; causing sorrow ; atrocious ; heavy ; 
vexatious. 

GRi£v^oy3-LY, od. In a grievous manner ; painfiilly. 
GRi£v'oys-N£88, a. Sorrow ; pain ; calamity ; atrocious- 
ness. 

OrIf'fim, ) a. [gryphuSf L. ; griffbUf Pr.] A fubulous anl- 
GrIf^pqn, S mat of antiquity, represented with the body 
and feet of a lion, the head of an eagle or vulture, and 
as furnished with wings and claws. 

GrYf^F}n-lIke, a. Resembling a griffin. MSUon. 

GRla, n. A small eel. Walton. A merry creature. Smift. 

Health. Grose. [Local, Png.] 

GrIi.!., V. a. To broil on a gridiron ; to harass. 
tGRlJUii, a. Causing to shake through cold. Chaucer. 
GRtLL,e a. A very small fish. Crahb. 

GRlL-LiDE' [gnl-lad', & W. P. Sm.} grn'lXd, Jh.] a. [Pf.J 
Any thing broiled on the gridiron. 

GrilLiAGIE,* a. [Fr.] A range of sleepers or cross-beams 
supporting a platform or structure on marshy grounds. 
Franda. 

tGRiL'Ly, V. a. To harass ; to hurt. ITudibras. 

OrIm, a. Having a countenance of terror; horrible ; hide- 
ous ; frightful, ghastly; ugly, ill-looking. 

Gri-mAc£', n. [Fr.] A distortion of the countenance from 
habit, aflTectation, or insolence , air of aflectation. 
Gri-mace',* V. n. To distort the countenance; to assume 
aflt'cted airs. Martineau. 

GR|-hXi.'k|N, a. The name of an old cal. 

GaiMLE, V. a. [grymay Icel.] [t. grimed; pp. OBiMiao, 
GRIMED.] To dirt , to sully deeply ; to daub with filth. 
GrIme, n. Dirt deeply insinuated. Shak. 

OrUm'-faced, (-f ast) a. Having a stern countenance. 
GrIm'-geIn-NING, a. Grinning horribly. Shak. 
GrIm'-LOORED,'^ (-ICikt) a. Having a grim or dismal as- 
pect. Shak. 

GrIm'lY) a. Having a hideous look ; gnm. Beaum. 4* FL 
GrYm^LV, ad. Horribly ; hideously ; sourly ; sullenly. 
GrTmm,* a. {Zool.) A species of antel<^. P. Cyc. 
GRtM'NESS, n. Horror; frightfulness or visage. 
GRlM'-vt§-A(^ED, (-vlz- 9 jd)a. Grim-faced. Shak. 

GrI'my, a. Having grime ; dirty ; cloudy. More. 

OrYN, V. n, [i. GRINNED , pp. GRINNING^ GRINNED.] To Bet 

the teeth together and withdraw the lips, in mirth, anger, 
or anguish , to show the teeth. 

GrYn, a. Act of grinning; an aflected laugh. 
fGKiN, n. A snare , a trap ; a gm. Chaucer. 

Grind, v. a. [t. ground; pp. grinding, ground.] To re- 
duce to powder by friction ,* to reduce wheat and other 
grain to meal or flour ; to bite to pieces ; to sharpen by 
rubbing ; to rub together; to harass ; to oppress. 

Grind, V. a. Yo perform the act of grinding; to mb to 
gether. 

GrInd'er, n. He or that which grinds ; an instrument for 
grinding ; one of the double or molar teeth. 

GrInd'jng,* p. a. Reducing to powder; sharpening; op- 
pressing. 

GRlND'lNG-iiYi* ad. With oppression or cmelty. Qu. Rex. 
t0RtN'Dl.E-8TONE, a. Saifle as gnndatane. B. Jonaon. 
GrYnd'det,* a. A small drain or ditch. Crahb. 
GrInd'stSne, or GrInd'stone, [grInd'stSn, S. W, P. J. 
JE. F. Ja. K. } contmonJfy grln^st&n, Aiiart,] a. A circular 
sandstone for sharpening tools. 

OrIn^nER, a. One who grins. Adduon. 

GrIn'ning,'^ p. a. Making grins; showing the teeth. 
Gr1n'n|NG-jly, od In a grinning manner. 

GrTp, a. A little ditch or trench. JRoy. — [A grasp ; a gripe. 

Vulgar or obsolete.] See Gaira. 

GrIp, 0 , 0 . To cut into ditches or frirrowB ; to drain. XfoHs- 
way. — To grasp by the hand : to gripe. BroeketL 
Grip, in, [grypsj L.1 The ntbulouB animal called the 
GrIpe, i ^flin. Shak, 

GaiPE, V. 0. [grs^pea, M. Goth; gr^er, Fr.] [i. oatVED ; 
pp. ORl PI NO, ORIPRO.] To hold with the fln|^ closed , 
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to hold bard } to aelae ; to close ; to clutch ; to grasp ; to 
press ; to pincli ; to squeeze ; to afflict. 

GeIpx, «. m. To feel the colic ; to pinch : ^to catch at money 
meanly. -^CJVhat.) A ship is said to gripo when the 
brings her head up to the wind when carrying sail on 
the wind. 

GrIpx« n. Grasp ; bold ; seizure of the hand ; pj^ore ; 
oppr^ion , a plmlile lever; a break. — (JVaiit.) The fore 
pmt of a ship ; a machine formed by an assemblage of 
ropes, Ac., used to secure the boats upon the deck of a 
ship at sea.— pi. (Afed.) Pain in the bowels ; colic. 

OaiP^i^R, n. One who gripes; oppressor. 

Gripping, a. Suffering ; pain ; colic ; distress. 

Gripping,* p. a. Holding fkst ; oppressing ; giving pain. 

GrIp^IRG-ly, ad. With gn{dug pain or distress. 

fGRXp'pjLE, 0 . Greedy ; oppressive ; grasping. Spenser, 

fGRtP'PLE-Nfiss, a. Covetousness, Hall. 

{GrIs, (grds) n. Ggrts, Fr.l A kind of Air. Chaucer. 

GRls^>AM-BipR,^la'&m-o^) a. Ambergris. Milton, 

GrI^e, (ffrl*) »• A swine; a step. Sksl. See Gaicz, and 
Gaazsz. 

(grS-zdtOa* [Fr.] The wife or daughter of a 
French tr^esman. Sterne, 

GrIs'kin, a. The vertebra of a hog. 

GRls'LR-^,* a. {BoL) A genus of tropical plants. P. Cye. 

GRtg'L^D, (grlz'zl^ a. See Grizzlcd. 

GRlg'l.I-ME88,* n. The quality of being grisly. Sidney. 

GRtg'LYy (grlzO^) a. Horrible ; hideous ; frightful. Spen- 
ser, — Qtvly bear^ a fierce American bear. 

GRi'spif,* *** An animal resembling the wol- 

verene. P, dye. 

GRl^^pNf, Tgid'zunz, Jo.; grXz'ynz, Eamshav; grd^zOng, 
<$m.] n. pL Inhabitants of the eastern Swiss Alps; also a 
canton of Switzerland. 

GrIst, n. Com to be ground ; supply ; provision. 

6Els^Ti.E,(grl8^8l) N. A substance in the animal body, next 
in hardness to bone ; a cartilage. 

GrIst'lI^ (grls'sl^) a. Cartilaginous ; made of gristle. 

GrIt, r. The coarse part of meal ; oats hulled, or coarsely 
ground ; sand ; rough, hard particles ; hard sandstone 
employed for millstoqes, grindstones, pavement, dec. 

fGRiTH, n. Agreement ; union. Oower. 

GRlT^STdNE,* a. A stone or earth containing hard particles. 
PUkington. 

Gr1t't{-n£ 88, n. The quality of abounding in grit. Jlfer- 
Umer 

GrIt^TT* a. Full of hard particles ; consisting of grit. 

e rRiZE,* R. A step. SJuJe. iSee Gaits. 

Rlz'X-LlN, (grlz' 9 -lln) a. See Gridelir. Temple. 
fGRlz'ZLE, n. [gnsotUe, Fr.] A mixture of white and 
black; gray. 

GrIz'zlsd, (grlz'zld) a. Interspersed with gray. Zech. ri. 
GrIz'zly, a. Somewhat gray ; grayish. Bacon. 

Groan, (gr5n) v, n. [t. oroanso ; pp. oroarirq, oroarkd.] 
To breathe or sigh with a deep murmunng noise, as in 


pain ; to moan. 

GrPan. r. a deep sigh from pain or sorrow ; a hoarse sound. 

GrPan^er.* r. One who groans. 

fGRpAN'FUL, (grdn^fhl) a. Sad ; agonizing. Spenser. 

GrPan^ING, n. Lamentation, complaint on account of 
pain : — rcbildbirth or lying in. Pbr^y.] — (Hunting) The 
cry of a buck. Chambers. 

GroAt, (aptwt) [grilwt, & IT. P, J. K F. Sm. K; gr6t, 
Jo,] n, ^ootj D.] Four pence ; an old English coin of 
the value of four pence, not now current. 

OroAts, (grtwts) R. pL Oats that have the bulls token ofT; 
grits. 

GroAts'worth, (grAwts'wtlrtb) r. The value of a groat. 

GrP^C£R, n. Literally, a dealer by the gross: — appropri- 
ately, a dealer in t^ cofibe, sugar, spices, fruits, Ac. 

OrP^CRR-Ti R* The trade, business, or commodities of 
grocers ; the shop of a grocer. ^ 

GrPg. r. Spirit and water, commonly without sugar. 

GrPg'«¥R-Y»* R. A ptace where grog is sold and drunk ; 
a jTog-ahop. Jarvss. 

6rog^«Y, a. Partially intoxicated; tipsy. [Vulgar.] — Ap- 
plied to a horse that bears wholly on his heels in trotting. 

GrPg'r^il r. StufiT woven with a large woof and a rou^ 
pile. — Written also grogeram and grogran. 

GrPg'shPp,* r. a place where grog or rum is sold by re- 
taiL Murray, 

GrPIn, n. The depression between the belly and thigh ; 

— the hollow intersection of vaults crossing each other: 

— [ftbe snout of a hog. Chaucer,) — (Engmsering) A 
wooden breakwater to retain Sana or mud thrown up 
by the tide. 

tGaPlN, V. R. To gramble ; to growl ; to grunt. CStaucsr. 

OrPm'M£T,* r. (MauL) A sort of small ring or wreath, 
formed of the strand of a rope, used to fasten the upper 
edge of a sail to Us stay. Fskoner, 

GR6x'w£i.r , R. A perennial jdant. — Called akw gromlU^ 
grmfmUlf and gray millet, 

GrPom, r. [gr^Tont.] A boy: a waiter; a aernuit; • 
man who tends a stable :^a bridegroom. Dryim, 


tGR&PM^ppR-TRR,a R. An officer of the king of Englaai*fl 
court wbo had the direction of the games, Marburton, 
GrPPtx, «. a, [t. oaooTXD ; pp, oaooriNo, orootbo.] To 
cut into channels or grooves ; to hollow. 

GRdPvs,R. A hoHow m mines ; a channel cut with a tool 
GrPPv'^r, r. One who grooves; a miner. Chross. 

GrPpe, e, R. [i. oaorBO ; pp, anonnOf oaorzn.] To feel as 
in«tlie dark T to feel or move where one cannot see. 
OadPE, V. a. To search by feeling in the dark. SioifL 
OrPp^br, «. One who gropes. 

Gr^rPXl^TB,* r. (JIftn.) Earthy manganese ; wad. JDuro. 
Gros^bEak,'*' r. a kind of finch. P, Cye, See Gboiihbak. 
OrPm, (grte) a. [gror, Fr. ; groase. It.] Thick ; bulky ; 
coarse ; iialpable ; impure ; unrefined ; inelegant ; denso ; 
not refined ; shameful ; not pure ; stupid ; di.vl ; rough ; 
not delicate ; fat ; large ; whole ; taking in the whole, 
not net. — Gross weight, the total weight of merchandise, 
with the bag, box, or other vessel containing it. 

GrPss, n. The main mass or body ; the bulk ; the whole ; 
a large quantity. — [grosssy Fr.] The number of twelve 
dozen. 

GRPas'BfiAK^ R. A bird called also the havifinch and 
greenfinch. PennanL — Written also grosbeak. 
GRPss'pfiD,* a. Fed or supported grossly or by gross food 
Savage. 

GRPss'iifiAD-^D, 0 . Stupid ; dull ; thick-skulled. JtfUtsR. 
GrPss'ly, od. In a gross manner ; coarsely. 

Gross^n^ss, r. Guallty of being i^ss ; coarseness , thick* 
ness ; fatness ; want of delicacy. 

Ox6s-sp-zA'c^-ja.* n. pL (Boi.) An order of exogenous 
plants, comprehending the gooseberry and currant. P, Cye, 
Gr5s' 8V‘L^R,* n. (Afin.) A species of mineral. Phillips, 
GrPs'8V-L^R,* a. Like a gooseberry. SmaH. 
Gr5&-8V-lA'ri-A,* n. (JifiR.) A green garnet. Brands, 
GrPt, r. {grotte^ Fr. ; grotta^lX.) An ornamental cave; 
a cavern ; a grotto. 

GRQ-TfisQUE'. rgi^-tSskO a. [Fr.] Oddly formed; odd; 
fiintastic ; wila ; unnatural. 

6rp-t£8QUe', (gr9-t58k0 n. Something whimsical, wild, 
or odd in the graphic arts , a wild design. 
Grq-tSsque^ly, (grq-tSsk'l^) ad. In a grotesque manner. 
GRP-Tft8QUE'Ni?a8,*n. duality of being grotesque. Ed. Rev. 
GrP'tian.* (grS'sh^n) a. Relating to Grotius ; latitudina- 
rian. Coleridge. 

GrPt'ta, n. pit.] A cavern. Bacon. See Grotto. 
GrPt'to, n. . pt grPt'tPr a cave; an ornamental 
cave formed for coolness ana pleasure. 

GrPt'tq-work,* (-wUrk) n. Ornamental work in a grot- 
to. Cowper. 

GrPOnd, r. Earth ; the earth as dis>tingui8hed from air or 
water ; land , the surfbee of land ,* country ; estate , land 
occupied : — depth , bottom ; floor , bottom of a depth : — 
the first stratum of paint ; a foil : — first hint , first princi- 
ple ; base ; basis ; foundation , that on which something 
is raised or transacted. — pi. Lees or sediment. — (.drcA.) 
Pieces of wood flush with the plastering, for which they 
serve as guide. 

GkPPnd, V. a. [i oroundkd; pp. OROuiroiiro, orourdbd.] 
To place or set in the ground ; to fix as on a foundation ; 
to settle in first principles , to found , to rest ; to base. 
Gr50nd,* V. n. To strike the bottom or the ^ound, and 
remain fixed. Smart 

ORbfiND, t. & p. from Grind. Bee Grind. 

ORbOND'AcyE, n. (Afar, law) A custom or payment fof 
IpDund, or for a ship’s standing in a port. Bouvier. 
Gr50nd'~X 8H, n. A sapling of ash taken from the ground. 
Gr50nd'-BAit, r. a bait thrown to the bottom to attract 
fish. Walton. 

GRbOND^CHfiB-RTt* n. An American annual plant. Farm. 
Ency. 

GRdCND^RD-Ly, ad. Upon firm principles. Bale. 
Gr50nd'-Fl6or, (graCind'flOr) n. The lower part af a 
house ; that which is oven with the exterior ground. 
GroOnd'-U&g,* n. An American quadruped ; the wood- 
chuck. P. Cye. 

GRd©ND'i-vv,(gr»ftnd'l-v 9 ) n. Alehoof,ortunhoof. OiU. 
6r50ni>'lR88, a. Wanting ground , unfounded ; not real 
Gr&Ond'lxsb-ly, ad. Without reason ; without cause. 
6R60ND'Lyss-N£s8, R. Want of just reason. Tdlotson. 
Or50nd’ling, r. A fish which keeps at the bottom of the 
water: hence one of the vulgar. Shak. 
tGR5CND'LY, ad. Upon principles , solidly. Asekam, 
Gr50ND'mAil,* n. (Scotland) A sum paid for the right of 
having a corpse buried in a churchyard. Jamieson. 
GRdOND’NfiST,* n, A nest on or in the earth. Milton, 
GabtlNfi'NOT,* R. A plant and its esculent fruit, whieli 
grows in the ground. Hamilton. 

Gr50nd^-^ak, r. a young oak raised from the acorn. 
Or50ni>-pTne% r. a plant. Hill. 

Gr50nd'>plAte, n. (Arch.) The lower part of a timber 
building, which receives the principal and other posts ; 
— called idso ground-sUl, 

Gr50ni>'-Pl6t, r. The ground on which any building is 
i plocpd ; the ichnogmphy of a building. 
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CtB^t^NDVRAivT, fi. Rent paid for the ground, etpeclally 
(br nound occupied by a building. 

OR(50no'oROOm, n, A room on the level with the ground. 
Gr<50ndk,* a* pL Dregi ; leea ; sediment. Smart, 
OlldOND'sgi., ft. An annual plant ; ragwort. 
G»&t)Ni>^-8jLL, orGR50Nl/8¥L, [grband'sil ergrdan'fil: 
— “ ftunlliarly, grQn.'sSl ,*» Sm.] n. (JSrch,) The lowest 
horizontal timber on which the exterior wall is erected ; 
groundplate ; the sill. 

6r50nd^-TXc'klb, (graand'tftk-kl) n. (JVaat.) The ropes 
and furniture belonging to anchors, used to secure a ship 
while at anchor. 

Or50nd'work, (grBOnd'wiirk) a. The foundation, lit- 
erally or figuratively j base ; basis ; the first stratum or 
part ; first principle. 

Gr6up, (gr6p) a. [groupe, Pr.j An assemblage of figures, 
objects, animals, &c. ; a cluster ; a collectiqp. 

Gr5up, (grbp) V. a. [t. grouped ; pp. gbouping, grouped.] 
To form into groups ; to collect together j to put into a 
collection. 

Or6up'jno,* n. The art of composing or combining objects 
with a view to pictorial effect. Hamilton, 

GR5fi8E, n. Red and black heathgame. 

Gb50t, n. Coarse meal , wort; sweet liquor; that which 
purges off; a wild apple ; mortar in a fluid state , a mixt- 
ure of {daster and other matter used for ceilings and 
mouldings. The grounds or sediment of liquor. 
GadOx,* V. a. To fill up, as the Joints or spaces between 
stones. Loudon, 

ORbOx'fNQ,* n, A kind of liquid mortar poured over the 
upper beds throughout a course of masonry or brick- 
work. Tanner, 

IGrout'nCL, n. A blockhead. See Growthead. 

Gr5ve, n. A small pleasant wood ; a place set with trees. 
GrOv'EL, (grSv'vl) V. n. [f^va. Icel.j [». grovelled , pp. 
GROVELLING, GROVELLED.] To 116 prono ; to Creep low on 
the ground ; to be low or mean ; to be busy in low em- 
ployments. 

GyOv'EL-L^R, (grSv'vl-^r) n. One who grovels. 
Gr6v'el-1.JNO,* o. Mean , sordid ; lying prone. Coieper. 
Gr5^VY, a. Belonging to or abounding in groves. Coi- 
grave. [R.] 

QRdw, (gr6)o. n. [t. grew ; pp. growing, grown.] To vege- 
tate , to shoot ; to issue, as plants ; to increase in bulk ; 
to become greater ; to improve , to make progress , to 
advance; to be changed from one state to another; to 
proceed ; to become. 

Gr6w, (grO) V. a. To cause to grow ; to raise by cultiva- 
tion. Campbell,--- An agricultural term, as, **to grow 
cotton.” 

GROW'ipR, 7L He or that which grows ; a Ihrmer. 
GROW'{Na, (grO'ing) n. Vegetation ; increase ; progres- 
sion. 

Growling,* p. o. Increasing; making progress. 

GRbVl'’L, (grdul) V. n. jj^lunj Flein.J [t. growled ; pp. 
GROWLING, GROWLED.] To murmur or to make a harsh 
noise, as in anger ; to snarl like an angry cur ; to grumble. 
Groi^L, V, a. Tosigniiy or express by growling. Thomson. 
GroAVl. n. A deep snarl or murmur, as of an angry cur. 
GRot^L'^SR,* n. He that ^owls ; an angry cur. Btgelow. 
GndWN, fgrOn)p.&p.o. from Grow. Advanced in growth , 
being of hill stature or size. See Grow. 

Gro>^$e, (grdiiz) V. n. To shiver; to shudder; to be chill 
before an ague fit. Ray. [Local, Eng.] 

Gr5wth, (grSUi) n. Act or growing ; state of being grown ; 
vegetation ; product ; thing produced ; increase ; increase 
of stature ; advance , advancement. 
tGROWT^HEAD, j ft. A kind of fish. Ameworth. — An idle, 
|Ge5wt'n6l, i lazy fellow ; a blockhead. Tusser. 
Gr^b, V , a. [l grubbed , pp. grubbing, grubbed.] To dig 
up ; to destroy by digging ; to root out of the ground. 
GrOb,* V . n. To be occupied in digging ; to be employed 
meanly. Smart. 

GrDb. n. A small worm or maggot, a dwarf: — food. 
GrDb'-Axe, (griib'&ks) n. A tool used in grubbing. 
GrDb'b^r, n. One who grubs: — an agricultural instni- 
raent having several teeth or prongs, and used for stir- 
ring the earth and freeing it from roots, &c. 
tGRtlB'BLE, V. a. IgrubeleUf Germ.] To feel m the dark ; to 
grope. Dryden, 

fGuDB'BLE, «. fk Bee Grabble. 

GrOb'strEEt. n.dc. a. Originally, the name of a street 
near Moor-fields In London, much inhabited by scribblers 
for the press: — hence used mostly as an adjective, 
to designate a mean literary production , mean ; low ; 
viio. Gay. 

GRiJDqiE, (grllj) t». a. [jmig-er, Fr.] [i. grudged ; pp. 
GRUDGING, GRUDGED.] To permit or grant with reluc- 
tance , to envy ; to see with discontent , to give unwill- 
ingly ; to begrudge. 

GRfiuijiE, V. n. To murmur ; to be unwilling ; to be reluc- 
tant or envious ; to grieve. 

OrDdiji^e, n. Old quarrel; ill-will; envy; odium. 
tGaODqix'QBi^, (grO^ynz) R* [ganger, Fr.] Coarse 


meal; the part of eorn which remalna after sifttnt 
Seamm, ^ FI, See Qnnanon, 

GRDDqi'iyit, (griid^} n. One who grudges. (envy 

GRt}i>^')N«, n. The act of one who nudges ; discontent ; 
GR0D<^')No-z<y, od. Unwillingly, malignantly; reluctantly. 
OrO'9L, h, [gruau, Fr.J Food made by boiling flour or 
meal in water* [ruu^ ; uneivlL 

GrDfv. a, [grofff D,] Boar of Mpeet; harsh of numners; 
GRfiFV'LV, Gd.ln a ^ff manner; harshly. 

OrOff'n^ss, n. Harshness of look or manner ; roughnesR 
GrOm. o. Sour ; surly : severe ; grim. ArbwUtnoL 
GrDm'blb, (gr&m'bl) v, %, [grommelerf Fr.] [i. grum- 
bled ; pp. GRUMBLING, GRUMBLED.] To niUnUUr With 
discontent , to mwl ; to complain ; to find fault. 
GRfiM^BLi^R, n. Ope who grumbles ; a tnurmurer. 
GrDm'bling, n, A murmuring through discontent. 
GBfiM'BL}N 0 ,*p. a. Finding foult: complaining. 
GRt:)M'BL{NO-L¥, ad. Discontentedly ; sourly 
GRtTME, (grdm) n. [grumeaUf Fr. ; grumusy L.] A thick, 
viscid consistence of a fluid ; a clot, as of blood. 
GrOm'lY} od. In a grum manner; sullenly. 

ORfiM'Nl^BS,'*' B. Sourness ; severity , harshness. Ash, 
Gev-mosr',* o. Clotted ; concreted ; grumous. SeotL 
GRfi'MOVS, a. Thick j clotted ; knotted. Arbuthnot, 
GRfi'Moys-Nfiss. R. State of being concreted. Wumten, 
Ge0m^f1-lv,* od. In a surly or gruff manner. JIfrs. Butler, 
GrOm'pT,* a. Surly ; angry ; gruff. HoUoway. [Local, Eng.] 
GrDn^d^l, n. The fish called a groundling, 

GrGn'sbl, n. Groundsel. Mdton, See Groundsel. 
GRPNT, V, n, [Z. GRUNTED ; pp. GRUNTING, GRUNTED.] To 

murmur or make a noise, as a hog. 

GrOnt. r. The noise of a hog ; a groan. 

GrDnt'^r, r. One that grunts ; a kind of fish ; a pig. 
GrOnt'ino, n. The noise of swine. Qay. 

GrOnt' JNO-LV, ad, Murrauringly ; muUeringly. 
tGaON'TLE, (grdnt'tl) v. n. To grunt. See Grunt. 
GbOnt'lino, n. A young hog ; a pig. 
tGROxcii, u.R. To envy ; to grudge. WuBffie, 

IGrOtch, R. Malice; ill-will; grudge. Hudtbrae, 

GRf. R. [ypv.l A hundredth part of ar 


will; grudge. Hudibraa, 


Gr?, r. [y^t>.] A hundredth part of an inch. Locke, 
ORY-PHM' 4 y* n. [L.] (ConA.) A genus of conchifera, a 
lied to the oyster. P, Cye, 


GRf PH'QN. R. See GairriN, [Brande. 

OxP-PBd'SfSy* n. {Med.) A growing inwards of the nails. 
tGR^THj R. See Grith. 

Gua-cha'bo.^r. [Sp.J A nocturnal firugivorousbird of South 
America, of the size of a common towl, and valued for 
its oil. Humboldt, [Guaiacum. 

GUA'IAC,* (gwa'y^k) n. A resin ; guaiacum. Ure, Soe 
Gua'iXC,* (gwa'y^k) a. Relating to guaiacum. Med. Jour. 
GuX'ia-cOm, (gwa'ygt-kdm) [gwa'e-kElm, S. J. F.; gwa'yp 
ktim, fV. P. Sm, ,• E. ,* gwa'kym, fPb.] n. A 

j peculiar resinous substance obtained from a tree of the 
West Indies , used in medicine. 

Gua'na,* n. A lizard four or five feet in length, valued 
for its flesh : — called also iguana. fF. Hiey. 
GuA-NA'c6,*n. ; pL guanacos, A South American wool- 
bearing quadruped, called also the llama. Darwin. 

< GuA'no,* r. [Sp.l A substance found on many small 
! islands, especially in the Southern Ocean and on the 
coast of South America and Africa, which are the resort 
of large flocks of birds. It consists chiefly of their 
excrement, and is an excellent manure. 

GuXr-an-te£', (giir-ren-tS') n. [guaranty old Pr.] fXio») An 
undertaking to answer for the failure of another; one 
who guarantees ; surety. Brande. — He to whom a 
guarantee is made ; correlative of guarantor. Bouvter. 
GuXR-i^N-TEE', (gftr-ren-te') v. a. [guoranttr, old Fr.] [u 
guaranteed; pp. guaranteeing, guaranteed.] To 
undertake that another shall perform stipulations ; to se- 
cure the performance of ; to warrant , to insure, John- 
son says, ” The substantive and the verb are indiflerently 
written guarantee and guaranty.** The verb is written 
guaranty in most of the English dictionaries; but in 
SSiiiart's dictionary it is written guarantee ( and this is 
now the prevailing orthography. 

GuXr'XN-tor,* (gir'ran-tbr; b. {Law) One who gives surety 
or makes a guaranty. Boumer. Dane. 

GuXr'an-Xv, (gSLr'ran49) n. {Law) A surety for perform- 
ance , an engagement to secure the performance of arti- 
cles , a guarantee. Bolingbroke. See Guarantee. 
GoXr'an-ty, (gar'r^n-teju.a. To warrant. See Guarantee, 
IIGuArd, V. a. Tgyard, fV. J. F. ; gftrd, P. Jo. S. E. K. R. 
Wb. f g’itrd, -wl] [warda or g-arrfa, low L.] [i. guarded ; 
pp. guarding, guarded.] To walrh by way of defence 
or security , to protect , to defend ; to shield , to preserve 
by caution , to provide against objections ; to gird 
IIGuaRD, (gird) w. n. To be in a state of cautioner defence 
IJguaRD, (gird) n. [garde, Fr. , ward. Tent.] A man, of 
body of men, employed for defence:— a state of camlo® 
or vlgilanre; protection; care: — fuurt of the hilt of a 
sword. — (FsRctR^) A posture to oefend the body; any 
thing that protecu or guards.— jrf. Troops atUched ts 
the person of asovmign. 
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|Oi7XR]>(^-blb, a. Capable of being protected. 

teuXRD'A^E, (gttrd'sj) n. State of wardship. S&tk. 
[GuXiiD'ANT, (gard'tint) o. [f Acting as guardian. Aair.] 
(Htr,) Having the fice tum^ towards the spectator} as, 
** a leopard fftmrdanV^ 

^uXrd'ant, (gArd'snt) a. A guardian. Sheik. 

cXRD'oBdAf, n. A boat for observing ships in a harbor. 
GuXri^^GhAm b¥R. A guard-room. 

GuXrd'bR)*?* a. Watched; defended; cautious. 

uXrd'BO'X'Y, (gUrd'^-le) ad. Cautiously ; wanly. 
GuXRD^Jgn-N&ss, (giArd'^-nSs) n. Caution ; wariness. 
Guard'BR, (gUrd'Qr) n. One who guards. Sandjfs. 
'•♦'^"Xrd'fOi,, (gilrd'fai) a. Wary ; cautious. Jt. HUL 

lR'di-^n, (gitr'd^-sn or gXrd'yan) [gttr'd^-sn, P. Jo. R.; 
gftr'dyan, & JL ; gyilrMo-sn or gyitr'j^n, W. ; gyXr'd^-sn, 
J.; gyttrd'>an> F. K.; gMrd'yan, Snu] n. [^ardtoa, Fr.l One 
wholias the care of an orphan or of persons incapable of 
directing themselves pa protector ; a keeper ; a warden. — 
(Law) Guardiaa of the aftrttuahtus^ a person to whom the 
spiritual jurisdiction of any dioceae is committed, during 
the vacancy of the see. Cowd. [over. 

! Guar'D}-^n, a. Protecting; superintending; watching 
G^'AR'I>{-^-fiss, n. A female guardian. Beaum. ^ FL 
GuXr'D|-^n-ize,* e. r. To act the part of a guardian. 
Qr. Rev. [R.] 

[IGoXr'di-^n-shIp, «. The office of a guardian. 
[|GuArd'-1r-on,* (gkrd't-vrn) n. An arched bar placed over 
the ornamental figures on the head or bow of a ship. .Ash. 
IIGuXrd'l^ss, 0 . Without guard or defence. 
|(Quard'-R66m, (gU.rd'r6m)n. A room in which those who 
are appointed to watch, assemble. Malone. 


Cornish.] A miracle-play. Carew. est. 

GuX'v^, Uwa'vs) [gwa'vs, P. Wb. t gwa'vs, 8m. ; gwi^vs, jjGu!L.E'L?88-Nft8 
AT.] n. The fruit of the pexdium pom{feruM of the West Ij+GulL'^R, 

Indies, from which a jelly is made. GuXe'e?-mot,* ( 

tGO'B?R-NATE, V . a. [gatfteme, L.] To govern. Coekeram. the auk. Pennant 
GO-b?r-nX'tion, n. (^vemment. fFatts. [r.I Ouij^L^TfNE'^ 

tGO'BER-NA-TlVE, [g\i-bdr'na-tTv, Jo. K. Todd, Maunder i yp-tSn', Sm.; gll 
rt^b^r-nl-tl^ Sm. fPb.] a. Governing. Chaucer. capital piinishme 

Gu-b?r-iv^-to'ri-4iL.* a. [pibemator, L.] Belonging to a head from the bo 
jpvemor. Ruea^ A woitf sometimes used in the u. S. introducer, Josep 
GOR^dle,* V. n. To dnnk much or greedily ; to guzzle. GuIl-lq-tIne', (| 
Jennmge. [Local, Eng.] lotiivinq, cuiux 

Guimj'epn, fgud'jun) r. [^oitjoR, Pr.] A small fresb-wa- guillotine, 
tef fish, easily caught ; — a man easily cheated : — an iron GuTi.t, (|llt) n. Th 

pin on which a wheel turns. — (Maut) An eye on which lated a law , sin 
the rudder is hung. — To swallow a gudgton, to be deceived. GuTlt'j-l y, 

GufiL'U^R-R5^E, R. See Gelder Ross. GulLT'l-Nfess, (gll 

6v£lps, (gw^lfs) n.vl A political party. In Italian his- GuIlt'l^ss, (|m' 
tory, during the middle ages, opposed to the Ohibelines. GufLT'L?88-LV, (| 
See Ghibeures. Gt’lLT'L^ss-Nfias, 

GufiLPH'fC,* (gwdlfjk) a. Noting a Hanoverian order of GulLT'-alcK, (gilt' 
knighthood, founded, in 1815, by George IV., of England, Gl'Iet'-stIined,' 
then prince regent. Brandt. Mawnce. 


){Ovlo><BX.E, (gld^^) a. That may be goveraed by suBi 
eel 

ttOulD'^i^E, (fld'd; n. The reward given to a guide. 

} OuTd'XNoe, (gld'ens) r. Direction ; government ; lead. 
IIGuIde, rgid) r|yld, S. m J. F.; kid, P. E. Ja.t |8Id, 

JT . ; gnd, Sm.j V . a . [ guider . Pr.] [i. ouideo j pp . oirio* 
iifo, ouiDBD.] To direct or lead in a way ; to influence ; 
to govern by counsel ; to instruct ; to regulate ; to con- 
duct ; to lead. 

IIOuTde, (gid) R. [guide, Fr.] He or that which guides ; a 
director j a conductor, a regulator. _ 

■ ■ ■ .ya 

-uIdb'post. (gid'pCst) n. A post where two or more roade 
meet, directing the traveller which to follow. 

GuIo^EB, (gld'er) R. A director ; a guide. Shak. [R.] 
fGulD'BB-BSB, (gld^^r-ds) R. She who guides. Gaston. 
fGuPDQN, (gl'd^n) R. [Fr.] A standard-bearer ; a standard. 
.Sskmole. 

Guild, (gnd) n. A society ; a corporation ; a fraternity or 
association, generally of merchants. 
fOulLD'A-BLE, (|Ild'?k-bI) a. Liable to tax. Spelman. 
OuIld'er,* (gllcT^r) R. A foreign coin , a florin. Crahh, 
GitTld'hAll, (gTld^hll)R. The hall in which a corporation 
usually assembles ; a town-hnil. ^ak. 

IIGuile, (|II) rgyll. S. W. J. P.f gll, P. E. Ja. ; Sen, JT.f 
g’ll, S^a .1 n. gtlle, old Fr.] Craft ; cunnmg ; du- 

plicity ; deceit, fraud. Insidious artifice. 

IIGuile, (gll) v. a. [guUler, Fr.] To disguise cunningly ; to 
beguile. Spenser. 

I jfGulL'^D, (|II'?d) a. Treacherous , deceiving. Shak. 
Guile'fCl, (gU'ffil) a. Insidious; deceiUhl ; treacherous, 
puiLE^FfL-Ly, ad. Insidiously ; treacherously, 

GuiLE'FOL-Nfisa. (gll'fai-n6s) n. Secret treachery. 
IGuTle'l^ss, (gll'l^) 0. Free from deceit or gude ; hon- 
est. 

I GuIle'l^ 88-n£ 88, (giPles-nSa) r. Freedom from deceit. 
+Gu 1 l'¥R, (gll'cr) n. A deceiver ; a traitor. Widiffe. 
IuXl'l?-mot,* (gU'^-mSt) R. (Omith.) A bird, similar to 
tbe auk. Pennant.. 

OufL-Lft-TiNEf, (gTMp-tSnO [fllVtSn, P. Jd. K. R.t gB- 
yc-tSn', Sm.; gllVCn, fVb.) n. [Pr.] An instrument of 
capital punishment, used in France, which sepurates the 
head from the body at one stroke. It was named from iUp 
introducer, Joseph Ignuee Guillotm. 

GuIl-lq-tIne', (|ll-I^Sn') tj. o. [u GUiLLoTimto ; pp. ouil- 
LOTiRiRQ, CU1U.OT1NED.] To bcheod or decapitate by tbe 
guillotine. 

GuTlt, (gilt) n. The state of being guilty, or of having vlo* 
lated a law , ftin ; criminality ; a crime ; an offence. 
GuTlt'i-lv, (glltVi?) Ill a guilty manner ; criminally 
GulLT^l-Nfess, (gllt'9-n6s) n. The state of being guilty. 
GutLT'L?88, (gllt'l?8) a. Innocent ; free from guilt. 
GufLT'L?88-LV, (gllt'l?8-l5) ad. Without guilt , innocently 


Gu(LT'L¥88-N£as, (gllt^l^s-nes) n. Freedom from guilL 
GulLT'-alcK, (gm'sik) a. Diseased by guilt Beaum. ^ Ft 
Gt'lLT'-STiiNED,* (gUt'stand) o. Polluted with erjmes. 


OuftLPHS,* (gweifs) R. pZ, Same os Chielfs. See Goelfs. 
GuKb'dqn, (Icr'dcn) [|«r'dijn, fV. P. F. Sm. ; gwgr'dyn or 
gSr^di^n, Jo. i gw^r^dyn, 8. S.] n. [Fr.] A reward ; a rec- 
ompense. ^^enser. [B.] 

tGuKR'DQN, (ger'dyn) v. a. To reward. B. Jonson. 
tGu£R'Dpif-^-BLE, 0 . Worthy of reward. Sar Q. Buck. 
tGu£B'D9N-L£8^ a. Unrewarded. Chaucer. 
GU^-RJUL^,* (gy-rll'la) R. [;eTim^, Sp.] nl. GUERIL- 
LAS. A petty warfare , a skirralsb , a partisan or irreg- 
ular soldier or army. Qa. Rev, 

Gu£ 8B, (ggfl) e. R. [^kisscR, D.] [i. guessed , pp. gubssiiio, 
GUESSED.] To conjecture ; to judge without any certain 
principles of Judgment , to surmise. It is much used, 
colloquially, in the sense of te beUeve, to suppose, to tktnk, 
in the United States, and also in some parts of Eng- 
land. PaJmer^s Devonshre DuUecL 
Gu£sa, (gSs) V, a. To hit upon by accident ; to conjecture. 
Gu£s8, (|«8) r. Ckmjeaure ; judgment without certain 
grounds. 


jecture. Ure. 

Gu fisT, (gfist) R. One entertained in the house or at the ta- 
ble of another ; a visitor ; a visitant ; a stranger; one who 
comes newly to reside. 

Gi^£ht'cuAm-bJ 5 R, r. a chamber of entertainment St 

Mark. 

[Cu£«T^RiTE, R. Office due to a guest Chapman, 
Ou£st'r6pe,* r. a rope by which a boat is kert steady 
while it Is in tow* Ctiabb. [SilaX. 

GufisT'wI^E, (gSst'wlz) ad. In the manner of a guest. 
GfR »LE, v. n, X/forgoghare, It] Gurode. 

Gt^lR,* (giir) n. \Mm.) A loose, earthy deposit from water. 
Cleaveland, 

Gu l-A'cv^* (|W9-a|kym) n. An improper spelling ud pro- 
nnneiation or guataewm. Walker, Bee Guairouis, i 


Mawnce. 

GoiL'TV, (gll't?) a. Having guilt ; justly chargeable with a 
crime , not innocent ; criminal , wicked ; corrupt 

fGulL'Ty-LlKE, (|ll't9-nk) ad. Guiltily. Shak. 

GuIm'bard,* n. A musical instrument ; the Jews-barp. 
Maunder. 

GuIm'plb, V . See Wimple. 

Gu1n'?a, (gln'y) r. An English denomination of money, 
of the value of 21 shillings sterling , formerly a coin, now 
disused. — Guineas were first coined, in 1663, of gold 
brought from Guinea ; whence its name. 

GutN'¥A-CoBN,* R, A vegetable growing on the coast of 
Afnca, which produces a kind of grain. Farm. Encu. 

GuIn'?a-DE6r .♦ (Iln'e-dCr) r. A small quadruped. HiU, 

GoIn'?a-De6p'p?r, (|ln'9-dr5p'or) r. One who cheats by 
dropping guineas ; a swindler. Gap. 

GuIn'ea-fo>^l,* r. a fowl from the coast of Guinea. 
Burke, 

6uYN'EA-QBtSB,*R. A valuable plant or grass. Farm.EHep. 

OuIn'ea-m£n, (glnVbdn) n. A domestic African fowl. 

GulN'?A-p£p'pjfE, dtn'e-Dfip'yr) n. The seeds of two spe- 
cies of amoroum, from Africa, powerfully aromatic, stim- 
ulant, and cordial. 

OuIn'j^a-pYg, fgln'c-pYg) R. A small Brazilian animal, 

Gutw'¥A-woRW,* (|ln ^9 wdrro) r. A species of worm. 
Hamilton, 

GdIn'iad, (gwln'y^d) n. Lfwy*, Welsh.] A fish called 
whiting. 

\ Ovi^E, (|lz) n, [guise, Fr.] Manner ; mien ; habit ; prac- 
tice , custom ; external appearance ; dress. 

GuI^'eb, (grz'er)n. A mummer ; a person In disguise. 

Guj-tar', (g 9 -Ur') n, [ehiUira, It] A stringed fristrument 
of music. 

tGOLCH, V. n. [gulstgn, Teut] To swallow voracloiisly. 
TurherviOe. 


An In* ..I .1 ^ ® Wockbesd j voracity. B. Msem 
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ODLVt *• It. } #o{fis Fr.] An arm or part of a aoa 

extending up into tne land ; a bay; an abyss: a deep 
^aoe In uie earth ; depth ; a whirlpool ; any thing insa- 
tiable. 

GDLV'y, a. Full of gulfs or wbiiipoots. MUton, 
fOO^z<J8T, II. A gtutton. Feattjf, 

QOhltt V, a. fgtttUsr, old Fr.] [i odllkd ; pp. ooLLiiro, 
ouLLBD.] To trick ; to cheat ; to defraud ; to deceive. 
Shak* To form a channel by running water; to gully. 
fhrby* 

ODll. n. A cheat ; a fraud ; a trick ; a stupid animal ; one 
easily cheated ; a sea-burd. 

QDll'-.€Xtch-iPR, n, A cheat ; one who cheats fools. 
OOll'^r, n. One who ffulls ; a cheat. 

GOLL'in-V, n. Cheat : imposture. Burton, [r.] 

QOl^l^t, n. [gtmist, Fr.] The throat, or passage for food ; 

the neck of a vessel. [fA small stream. Hoyhn.] 
GDL-Lj-BlL'i-Ty, n. Weak credulity. Burke. [Vulgar.] 
GDl'li-bjle,* o. Capable of being gulled or deceived. W. 


OtJL'LpED^^p. a. Worn away by friction. Ash. 

tGDli'l.)-ciUT, ft. [gulOi L.] A glutton. Barret. 

ODl'liqn,* (gdl'yvn) Gripes in horses. Farm, Ency, 
[Local, Eng.J 

fGr&LL'}8H, a. Foolish ; stupid ; absurd. Burton. 

1GDLL^|8H-Nfisi^ ft. Foolishness , stupidity. TV. qf Bocetilmu 

GDl^lYi e. n. [i. ouixixo ; pp. ouixTisro, ottixixo.] To 
run with noise ; to gurgle ; to form a channel. 

GOl'JLYi* V. a. To sweep away or form a channel by the 
force of running water ; to wear away by fHction. Aeh. 

OOL'LYyR. Fr.] A ditch; a channel; a gutter: — 

a large kuife ; a cleaver; a weapon of war. Jamieson, 
An iron tram plate or rail. Francis. 

G0l'ly-h5le, ft. A hole where a gutter, drain, m* stream 
of water empties itself. 

n. [ll, gluWni.^ (ZooL) A genus of animals com- 
prising the wolverene or dutton and the grison. P. Cye. 

Q\}-lj6^l-Ty[y n. [atJosus, L.] Gr^diness ; gluttony ; vo- 
racity. Brotone. IK.] 

G0lp,«. a. [golpen^ D.] [t. oulfcd ; pp. ouLPmo, gulped.] 
To swaUow eagerly ; to suck down without intermission. 


Oay. 

ODLPf n. As much as can be swallowed at once. Jlfore. 

ODlph, ft. See Gulp. 

GObs, n. [jpiinmit L.] A concrete vegetable substance which 
exudes from certain trees, and hardens on the surface, 
being soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol , whereas 
resiA is soluble only in alcohol or in spirit: — the fleshy 
covering or socket of the teeth. 

GOM, 0. O. [t. GUMMED , pp. GUMMING, GUMMED.] To SmeOT 
with gum ; to close with gum. B. Jonson. 

GOUj* V. n. To exude or form gum. Loudon. 

GDm'BoIl,* n. A troublesome boil on the gums. Perry. 

GDm'-CIs-TVS,* A. (Bot.) A species of rock-rose. JHUler, 

GvM-BflF'EK-oOs,* a. Producing gum. Loudon. 

GDM'M|-NfiS8, A. The state of being gummy. 

tGvM-M68'}-TY, A. The nature of gum ; gumminess. Floyer. 

GDM'Moys, a. Of the nature of gum ; gummy. Woodward. 

GOm'my, o. Consisting of or abounding in gum , of the na- 
ture of gum ; productive of gum ; overgrown with gum, 

GDmp,* a. An awkward, foolish person , a dolt. Uollau>ay. 
[Colloquial and vulgar.] 

Gump'tiqn, (g&m'sfavm) n. Understanding ; skill. Pegge. 
[Vulgar.] 

n. A substance composed of gum and resin, 
an exudation from many trees. Brands. 

GftM'-WA-T^R,» A. A distillation from gum. JodreU. 

GOn, fu A musket , a fowling-piece ; a carbine , an instru- 
ment of destruction from which shot is discharged by fire. 
It includes all species of fire-arms, except, perhaps, the 
pistol and mortar. 

GDn, V, A. [l guaneo ; fip. ounirina, GuirirsD.] To shoot 
with a gun. JBeaum, §r FL 

GC'N^R-jBHV, A. See Gtaarcht. 

GOn'BXR^RYL,* A. Tbe metallic tube of a gun. Maunder. 

GOn'bCat,* a. a boat for carryiiu cannon ; a small vessel 
of war carrying only one gun. Falconer. 

GHN'DficR,* n. A lower deck of a ship where the gunroom 
is. Booth. 


G0 n'l 6 ck,* a. The lock of a wn. Booth. 

GDn'--m£t-ai.,* n. An alloy of copper and tin. HamiHon. 

Gr)N'NYL,n. (JVaut.) Corrupted from ^meole. See Gunwale. 

GDn'n^PL,* n. A small spotted fish. Storer. 

GDir^NYR, A. One who shoots ; a cannoneer ; a naval officer 
who has the charge of the ordnance, ammunition, &c., 
of a ship. 

GDN'iqpR-Y, «• The science of using artillery ; the art of 
managing guns and mortars. 

OOk'ning,* a. The sport or divertlon of shooting; the use 
of the gun in shooting. Beaum. ^ FL 

GDbt^ny,* a. A coarse sackcloth made in Bengal. MeCuL 
Iseh, — Often used as an adjective ; as, gunny cloth,” 

Oy-if6o'Rg-CYi m S«« GvNJEooaACY. 

OtJif^PbRT,* n. A hole in a ahlp for a cannon. Parry. 


A. Combustible powder pnt Into mas to he 
fired ; a composition of 78 parts of saltpetre, la of char- 
coal, and 10 of sulphur. 

G0N'B5ft^-D9R,* a* An epithet applied to a fine species of 
green tea, being a careAilly picked hyson, the leaves of 
which are rolled and rounded so as to lave a granular 
appearance. I)avi8. 

GDN'RddM, n. (JVh«t.)The place in a ship where arms are 
deposited: — a room used as a dining-room for lieuten- 
ants, Sec. 

ODn'shOt, a. The reach or range of a gun ; the space or 
distance to which a shot can be thrown. 

G&n'suOt, o. Made by tbe shot of a gnn. Wiseman, 
GOn^smIth, a. a man whose trade it is to make guns. 
OGN'8TgR,*R.One who uses a gun ; a gunner. T\ttler. [R.] 
G0n'8tIck, a. a stick for driving a charge into a gun ; a 
rammer. 

GCn'stSck, n. The wood in which the barrel of a gun Is 
fixed. 

GDn'stCne, a. a stone formerly shot from a gun. Shah. ^ 
GDn'ter»s-ChXin,* 7l a chain used for measuring land. 
— Ounter^s hne. a logarithmic Imo engraved on scales, 
sectors, &c. — Cfunter^s quadrant^ an astronomical instru- 
ment for finding the hour of the day, &c. — Qunter^s scale. 
a scale having various lines and angles engraved on it, ana 
used for resolving questions in navigation. Brands. 
GOm^w^lb, (commonly pronounced, and sometimes spelled 
g&n^n^O A. (MauL) The upper part of the sffiid workman- 
ship or a vessel’s side ; that piece of timber which 
reaches, on either side of the ship, from tbe half-deck to 
the forecastle ; the lower part of any port where any ord- 
nance is, IS also termed the gunwale. 

GliRQiE, A. [guij^esy L.1 A whirlpool ; a gulf. Milton, [R.] 
fGtlROE, «. a. To swallow up. Mirror for Magistrates. 
fOtlRM^EQN, (^gUr'Jvin) A. Tbe coarser part of the meal sift- 
ed from the bran. Holinshed. See Grudgsonb. 

GUr'gle, (gUr'gl) V. A. [gorgoghare^ It] [l gurgled ; pp. 
ouROLiNo, ouROLEo.l To /mlor gush with noise, as wa- 
ter from a bottle ; to flow with a purling noise. 
GGr'gle,* a. a gush or flow of liquid. Thomson, 
GCrg^lj^t,* a. An earthen vessel made very porous. Mack 
intosh. 

GOr'hpp-Ite,* a. (Min.) A snow-white mineral. Jameson, 
G(iR'K}N, A. A pickled cucumber. See Gherkin. 
GCR'N^RD,n. [goumauldy old Fr.] A sea-fish ha vmg a bony 
head. Crabb. 

GtlR'NipT,7L A fish found on the coast of Devonshire, Elng- 
lond, said by some to be the same as the gurnard. Sbak. 
GOr'ry,* a. (East Indies) A native fortification. HamilUnu 
GOsh, V. n. [l oubhed ; pp. gushing, gushed.] To flow or 
rush out with violence or rapidity, as a fluid. 

GGsh, a. An emission of fliHd with force. 

GGs'sj^T, n. [gousset^ Ft.] An angular piece of cloth sewed 
at tbe upper end of a shirt sleeve, or as a part of the neck. 
GDst, n. [,gTwtiw, L.] Sense of tasting , power of enjoy- 
ment ; liking ; intellectual taste. Dryden. — [gustr^ Goth.] 
A sudden, violent blast of wind ; a breeze , a gale. Shak, 
fGOsT, V. a. To taste ; to have a relish of. Shak. 
GGst^^-ble, o. That may be tasted. Harvey. [R.j 
fGDsT'^-BLE, A. Anything that may be tasted or eaten, 
Jdore. 

tGvs-Ti'Tipw, n. The act of tasting. Browne. 
GOs't^-tq-BY,* o. Relating to or having taste. Ed. Rev. 
IGGst'pOl, a. Tasteful , well-tasted. HowelL 
fGOST'FOL-Nfis^ n. The relish of any thing. Barrow. 
tG0sT'LE8S, a. Tasteless ; insipid. Sir T. Brotone. 

O&ijlTdj n. [It.] The relish of any thing ; taste, zest; in- 
tellectual taste ; liking. Dryden. [R.] 

O^s-tO'sO* [It.] (Mus.) With taste. Crabb. 

GOs'ty, a. Stormy ; tempestuous ; windy. Shak, 

GOT, n. [kuUclnt Germ.] The intestinal canal of an ani- 
mal ; an intestine, a passage. — pL The receptacle of 
food , the stomach ; intestines. 

GOT, V. a. [i. gutted ; pp. gutting, gutted.] To evisce- 
rate ; to draw ; to take out tlie inside ; to plunder of con- 
tents. Dryden, 

O&T'Tdj* A. [L.] pi. G&7*TJB. A drop ; a gout, (Arch.) 

A little cone in the form of a bell. Crabb. 

GttifTA Syi-R&'NA^n. [L.] (Med.) A disease of the eye ; 
drop-sorene ; amaurosis. 

GOT'TX-TlpD, o. Besprinkled with drops. Botlcy. 

GDt'tee, a. A passage or channel for water. 

GOt'ter, V. a. To cut in small channels or hollows. SViJL 
GOt't^R, V. A. To fall in drops ; to run as a candle. Scott. 
GOt'tle, (gttt'tl) V. A. To feed luxuriously; to gorman- 
dize ; to guzzle. Dryden. 

GOt'tle, (g&t'tl) V. a. To swallow. L^Elstrange. 
OCt'tIi^R, a. One who guttles ; a greedy enter. 
GDt'tv-loOs, o. [guttuloy L.] In the form of a smal) drop. 
Browne. 

GDT'TyR-xi>» A. Belonging to the throat ; prononnoed in or 
by the throat. 

GOt'tvr-XIi,'*' A. A letter pronounced chiefly by the throat. 
The gutturals are k, g, and e and g hard. Wloy, 
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OOT.TV»>ll•'^TT«* «• Tbe quality of being guttunO. An»- 

CDx'TVB^^irftss^ n. The quality of being gnttunil. IXeL 
tu (S«r,) Charged or aininlUed with dropa. 

SifkBPrtt 

OOt'wort, (gilt'wUrt) II. An herb. 

Oul^, (gt) n, (Altat) A rope used to awing a weight, or 
keep steady any heavy body and prevent it iVom swing- 
ing, while being hoisted or lowered ; a sort of tackle 
GOz'ZLE, (ghz'zl) V. a. ^xtevi/iutr 0 , It.] [t. ouzzlkd i 
pp. ouzzuno, ouzzLED.] To eat or drink greyly ; to gor- 
mandize , to swallow greedily. 

GDz'zi.x, V. 0 . To swallow with immoderate gust 
Drjfdtn, 

tOOz'ZLiE, a. An insatiable thing or person. Marston, 
GOz'ZL^R, a. One who guzzles ; a gormandizer. 
OwlN'l^D,* a. A fish. Ch^b. See Guikiad. 

Qv'JLLLy* n. Tbe £ast Indian Jungle bull or oz. P. 0^ 
G?BE, (Jib) a. See Gibb. Shak. 

G7be, (Jib) V. a. To sneer. Sbenser. See Gibb. 

V1?b'|N€I,* a. Tbe shifting of the boomsail from one side 
of the mast to the other. Hamilton, 
tG?x, (flV o. a. To guide. Chaucer, See Gib. 
ll^YM-NA’Bi-j&RjBR,* a. An Athenian officer who had the 
charge or providix^ oil and other neoessanes for the gym- 
nasia. Brando, 

(Jira-ni^zfa^m) [Jim-nS^zh^iim, JV.f 
gpn-nfi'sh^-tlm, Jo. ; Jpn-n&sVvm* A. ; Jtm-n&z'^-Qm, coUo- 
9 waU« Jim-n&zh^yym, Sta.; Jim-na^z^&m, JDaew.] a.rL.} 
yvftrdaiov, Gr.] pL L. pyM-NA'J^f-4{ Eng. 9VM-NA'§|- 
UM^. Fonnerlv, a place for athletic exercises, in which such 
as practised them were nearly naked ; any place of exer- 
cise : a school ; a grammar school ; a seminary. 

a. One who practises or teaches gymnastics. 

Httngiison, 

jj^VM nAs'tio, rjim-n&s't|k, & W. P. J. F. K. Sm . ; gjm- 
n&8't|k, E. Jo.] a, [yvitt^aariKbs,] Eelating to athletic ex- 
ercises ; athletic. 

I |6YM-N^s'T|c,n. A teacher of athletic exercises. Coekeram. 
Gvm-nXs'TI-cal,* a. Relating to gymnastics, ^sk, 
GVJ«-NA8'Ti-c^-l.Y, ad. In a gymnastic manner. 
(GVM-nXs'tjcs,* a, pL Athletic exercises , the art or sci- 
ence of properly applying athletic exercises. Arbutknot. 

! tG?lil'N}C, a. Gymnastic. MtUon. 
tyVM^Njc, a. Athletic exercise. 'Purton. 
tGl^M'Ni-c^L, a, lyvprtKbi.] Gymnastic. Potter. 
rvM'lvlTE,* a. (Min.) A species of serpentine. Dana. 
Km^nOps,* a. (OraitA.) A genus of birds. Cuvier. 
lYR^Nds'^^PHlST, a. [yvpvoo’o0(arui.] One of an austere 
sect of Indian philosophers, who lived naked m the 
woods. Burton. 

|ti^?M'Np-8PkRiI,*a. (BoL) A plant which has naked seeds. 
The gymnosperms form one of the five divisions of the 
vegetable kingdom. P. Cyc, 

||^1^H-NQ-8PkB'MOys, (jlm-np-spdr^m ^ 0 * S. fV. K. Sm.; |Im- 
np-spdi^mps, Jo.] lyvpubs a^ onlppa.} Having the seeds 
naked. 

^V^M^NdTE,* a. Tbe electric eel ; gymnotus. Chod. 

a. [L.] A genus of fishes ; the electric eel 
of Guiana. P. Cj^ 

QyPi-itiJfRJbj* n, (ZooL) A small quadruped found in Su- 
matra. Reggie*. 

tjErtK, ^In) «. a. To begin. WkBffe. 

CJp-nfi^sh^) «. fyvyatKbgf genitive of yvoft.] 
Misting to women. Ferrand, 


|(91Ik-jb-6c'bacy» (JTn-q^k'r*-sy)a. Female government, 
government by a woman. Selden. 

§ly*ifIif'DVR,* a. (Ret.) A plant the stamens of which are 
inserted in the pistil. ShnarL 

^V-NXir'ORf-At* a. (Bot.) A class of plants which have 
their stamens and pistils consolidated into a single body 
P Oye, 

^Y-^nAb^drovs,* a. Having stamens and pistils consolidat- 
ed. Loudon, 

||^Yn'aB"€HY, ( 11 n'sr-k 9 ) [ Jln^er-k?, 8m. B. JTb. f fln'er- 
cSe^f^Si** Female govemmenU Ld. 

||pv-Nfi'c|-Dii,* (J^nS'shp-am) a. A private apartment fhr 
women. Maunder. 

|19YN-¥-c6c'RA-CYf [Jl-np-kbk'rp-sp, F. t |In-p-k&k^re-sp, 
£ Jt. ; Jln-p-k&k^re-«P» **• [yt>i»aiifo*parfH.] Govern- 
ment by a female ; female government or rule. 
^f'NQ-BASB,* a. (BoL) Tbe elevated part of the growing 
jwint of a flower bud. P. Oyc. 

|JOV‘N6c'ra-cy,* a. Government by woman ; gynroocracy 
yfN'Q-PHORE,* a. (Bot.) The stalk upon which some 
ovaria are situated in the passion flower. Brande, 

a. (OraitA.) The laemmergeyer or bearded 
jpriffln. P. Cyc. 

{J[GYp-C>-OfiR'A-N08,*a. (OmitA.) The secretary bird.iUtger 
G?P8E, OIps)a. [gwsSjFr.] Gypsum. Pococke, 
6Yp'8]g-oOS, 0 . Relating to gypsum. Cumbers. 
QYP-s1f'¥R-oD8,* a. Producing gypsum. Ann. PhiL 
GYp' 8|NE, (jlp'sin) a. Same as gypaeou*. Chambrre, 
§Yp'svm, (Jlp'spm) [jlp'svm, P. K. Sat, Wb. ,• glp'sytu, Jh.] 
a. [yvipoft Gr. ; gypaum. L.] (Min.) Native sulphate of 
lime crystallized ; a kina of plaster. 

^ItP'sy, n. ftingwo, It.; gitano, Sp.; Egyptimiy Fr.] pL 
l^Yp'sjEp. A word corrupted from and applied 

to a wandering race of people found In many countries 
of Europe , a vagrant ; a fortune-teller. 

OYp'sy, a. Relating to or resembling the gypsies. Burke. 
OYp' 8Y-1SM, n. The state or habits of a gypsy. Overbury. 
G9'ral,* a. Turning round ; rotatory ; circular. Ed. Rcc. 
Gif'RATE,* V. tt. To turn round , to move in a circle. Red- 
field. 

OY'rate,* o. (Bot.) Surrounded by an elastic ring. P. Cyc. 
Gy-eA'tiqn, n. [gyro, L.j The act of turning round a 
fixed centre. 

9?^rA'TC>-ry,* o. Moving round ; vibrating ; turning. 
Brande. 

t^¥RE, (jlr) a. [gyrus, L.] A circle described by any thing 
moving in an orbit. Spenser. 
tG^RE, Qlr) V. a. To turn round. Bp. Hall. 

6^'r?d, (jlfr^d) a. Falling in rings. Johnson. 
Gyr'fAl-con, (Jbr'flLw-kn) a. See OEarALcoa. 
GI^-rP-cAr'pvb,* a. (Bot) A genus of plants. P. pgc. 
GYr'O-dCs,* a. A genus of fossil fishes. Agassii, 
GY-Bft®'PN-!TE,* a. A body found in fresh-water depos- 
its, being the seed-vessel of fresh-water plants. I/yell. 
^y'BP-MAN-cy, [JI'ro-mAn-s?, Ja. K. 8m.; JTr^o-m&n-e?, 
fVb.] n. [>t}po{ and pavrsia.] A sort of divination, per- 
formed by walking in or round a circle. 

G^'RPN,* a. (Her.) One of the ordinaries. Jameson. 
^f-ROSs',* 0 . Turned round like a crook ; crooked. £ou- 
don, 

(Jiy VE, [jlv, W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. ; |Iv, 8. E JT.] a. rFSoya, 
Welsbg ^ pf YE?. A fetter ; letters or chains tor the 

^fvx, (JXv) V, a. To fetter; to shackle. Shak. 


H. 


H the eighth letter In the alphabet, is regarded os a note HX'BF'ds Cds'ppVt [L.* yea may kaee the body.] (LatOf 
^ of aspiration, or mark of strong wsathing; and tt { The roost celebrated writ in English law, of wnfeb there 
is, by many grammarians, accounted no letter. At the are different kinds, for producing a person at a stated 

beginning of some WOTds, it is mute ; as, Aeir, honor; but time and place, andf stating the reasons why he is held in 

in most cases It is articalated ; as. Amid, Asad, heart custody : for delivering a person from illegal conflne- 

It Is used to denote a kind of iron ra^ which, when cut ment : for removing a person from one court to another, 

transversely, presents the form of an H. dec. 'l^e habeas corpus act was passed in England in 1679. 

HA, tnteij. TL.] An expression of wonder, surprise, or sud- HA^BECic,* n. An instrument used by clothiers in dressing 
den exertion. Shak. An expression of laughter. Job. cloth. Crahb. 

B. An expreadon of wonder, surprise, or hesitation. H4-B£y*D(;M.* n. [L.] (Lav) A word of form in a deed. 
S^hak. Blaekstone. 

HA, V. n. T^zpress surprise ; to hesitate. Bee Haw. HAb'er-dAsh-^e, n. One who deals In miscellaneous 

Haaf,* a. The fishing of ling, cod, Ac., in Shetland. Jim- goods or small wares, as ribbons, tape, pins, needles, 

leson, and thread. flltirAe. 

HiAjk, (h5k)^ A teb. Hsrrst. See Haxb. HAB'i^B-DAsH-:gR-y, «. Articles sold by haberaosbers. 

Hg-^'XIES,« ». [Ger.l (Jlfoi.) Capillary pyrites In verv HAB-]^R.DfNE', [hkb-^r-dSfi', IT. Jh. # WV^r-dAn, P. f Ii4b'- 
delieiM adeolar crystals; a native sulphuret of nickel. ^r-dln, Sm.] n. [habordean, old Pr.l A dried salt cod. 

Mrande. Atnsworth. 

I, fi, I, 6, €, t, long; A, ft, I, fi, tl, ehoH ; J, p, V. v obscure. — rktLBt lAiT, HftUt, Hlkftj 
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M4^bVm^ rXfOf-Xa P^B-aAshaf^O^jrBMt* [L., you may 
eauuB to ham potattnon,] (Lana) A Judicial writ, whicn 
iiea where cme tuui recovered a term of years in action of 
ejectment, to put him into poMtesioii. Brand*, 

[h»-b«r'J9-9n, IT. P, Jo, i h?i-h 8 r^J*.n, JT. { 
b&b^fr-Jon, Sm.] a. [kaltiy or kola, and btrgen^ Teut. ; haa- 
iergaon, Pr.j Armor to cover the neck and breast. 
HXB'ER-JttoT^ n, A sort of cloth of a mixed color. Crabb. 
tHXB^ILB, 0 . rW.j auulified } fit for; nimble. Dr. Walker. 
HA>Bli.'|-MftNT, n. [hdtUleaumtt Pr.] Dress; clothes; gar- 
ment. Speneer. 

f H^- bUl'I-tAte, V, a. [kahUiter, Pr.] To quality ; to entitle. 
tH^-BlL^l-TATE, a. aualifled j entitled. Bacon. 
fHA-BiL-i-TX'TiQN, n. (Qualification. Bacon. 
tHA-BlL'i-TV, «. Faculty; power : — now ability. Spenoer. 
HXb'IT, n. [habtbUy L.] State of any thing; as, ** habit of 
body dress ; accoutrement: — the effect of a frequent 
repetition of the same act custom ; long usage ; ability 
acquired by doing A'equentiy the same thing; manner; 
mien. 

HXb'IT, V. a. [i. HABITED ; pp. HABITinO, HABITED.] To 
dress ; to accoutre ; to array. Shak. 
fHXB'lT,e.a. [Aa^tto, L.] To inhabit ; to dwell in. Chaucer. 
HXB-|-T4i-BlL’l-TVj*n, (Quality of being habitabie. Derham. 
IlXB'lT-i-BLE, a. That may bo Inhabited or dwelt in. 
HXB'|T-^-BL£-Nfisa. n. Capacity of being dwelt in. More. 
tHXB')T-^-CLE, n. [MJbitacvlwnf L.] A dwelling. Bale. 
fHXB^I-TXNGE, n. Dwelling ; abode. Spenser. 
fHXB'i-TXNT, n. Dweller ; inhabitant. Milton. 
HXb'i-tXt,* n. [L.] (Matural history) The place where 
plants, Ashes, insects, Ac., best thrive, and are usually 
found. P. Cyc, 

HXb-i-tX'tiqn, n. Act of inhabiting ; state of dwelling ; 
place of abode ; a dwelling ; a dwelling-house ; home- 
stall; residence. 

^XBff-Tl-TQR.n. [L.] DweHer: inhabitant Broume. 
HXb^|T-]|PD, a. Having a habit or dress : dressed. Puller. 
H^-BlT^V-i^l., (ha-blt'yv-fil) a. Formed by use; being in 
constant use ; constant ; customary ; accustomed. 
HjjL-BlT'v-Al'-tv, ad. In an habitual manner. 
H^-BlT'V-^ir-Nftss,* n. The quality of being habitual. 
Clarke, 

Ha-bIt^V-^^TE, (h^-blt'yy-St) e. a. [AaAifMcrjFr.] [t. habit- 
uated ; pp. HABITUATING, HABITUATED.] To make habit- 
ual j to accustom. 

HA-BiT'y-^TE, a. Inveterate ; obstinate. Hanmond. [r,] 
H^-b1t-v-X^T 1QN,* n. Act of habituating. Dr. Barton. 
HXb^(-t0de, n. [habitudo^ L.] State with regard to some- 
thing else ; ftimiliarity ; converse ; frequent use or inter- 
course ; long custom , habit. 

IHX'BLE, (ha'bl) a, [kabilia, L.] Fit ; proper. Spenser. See 
Able. 

^Xb'nXb, ad. At random ; at the mercy of chance. Lilly. 
HXck, V. a, [i. HACKED ; pp. hacking, HACKED.] To cut, 
hew, or chop, with repeated or random strokes ; to injure 
by cutting; to stammer: to speak unreadily, or with 
hesitation. — (^Masonry) To make up, in regular stone 
work, a part with stones smaller and less regular. 

HXck, n. A notch; a hollow cut. Shak. A hesitating or 
faltering speech. More. An instrument with iron tines. 
— A horse let out for hire; hackney: — a drudge or 
person over-worked. OoldsmUh. A carriage let for hire ; 
a hackn^-coach. Pope, Tatter^ Ac. 

HXck, a. Hired ; mercenaiy. Wak^eld. [Low.] 

HXoK, V, n. To hackney ; to turn hackney or prostitute. 
Hanmar, 

HXcK'Bi^li-RTy’*' B. A large American forest-tree. Peck. 

B. A two-wheeled vehicle in India drawn 
by oxen. Robmaon, 

HXcK'jNO-CiJtJOH,* n. A feint, tickling cough. Forby. 
HXo^KLE, V. 0 . [hekelen^ Teut.] [i. hackled ; pp. hackling, 
hackled.] To separate; to tear asunder; to hack. 
Burke. To dress flax. See Hatched. 

HXc^kle, (hftk^kl) B. A fly for angling. Walton. An instru- 
ment for combing or dressing flax or hemp. Skelton. See 
Hatcheu 

HXck'm^-tXck,* n. The American red larch, a large, tall 
forest-tree, called in some parts the tamarack. Farm. 
Enoy. 

HXck'ney, (hkk'ne) n. fkaenai, Welsh.! pL hXck'ney?. 
A hired horse ; a horse fit for the saddle or a carnage ; a 
hireling ; a j^ostitute ; a coach or any thing let out for 
hire. 

HXck'n^y, a. Worn out, like a hired horse ; prostitute ; 

vicious ; much used ; common ; let out for hire. 
HXoK'K^Y, V. a. [i. HAOKNBTBD ; pp . hacknetino, haok- 
NETED.] To practise ; to accustom ; to carry in a hackney- 
coach. Coiepar . 

HXoK'N9y-4j5A0S,'^ B. A carriage let for hire: — called 
also a hatknou and a haek. SmarL 
flXcK'inFy-<30A0B>lL)^N^ B. A driver of a hackney-otmch. 
HXcK'NByBD> (hftk^nid) a. Much used; worn out. 
HloK'N^Y-MAlf, B. One who lets horses to hire. Bar- 
roL [E.] 


Had, i. a p. firon Maae. Bee Hate. 
fUXD'BdTEj^ R. (Lose) A recompense or amends made tat 
violence offered to a person In holy orders. Crabb. 
HXd^d^r, n. [Aetde. Ger.] Heath ; ling. Burton, 
HXo'dqcr, e. [hadoL Fr.] A sea^sh of the cod kind, but 
smaller than the cod. Carew. 

HXd'dy,* r. (Scotland) The haddock, a fish. Jamiaaon 
HXde, r. (JBning) The deviation the vertical of a 
mineral vein ; the steep descent of a shaft. 

B. [Or.] The place of the dead, or state of de- 
parted spirits. Campbell, 

Had'ino,* m. (Mining) The direction of a slip or fault 
in mineral strata. Brando. 

HXd-I-w1st'. a proverbial expression implying vain after- 
thought ; ** O that I had known ! ” Qoaoar, 

^^*^llard ^ pilgrimage to Mecca or Medina. 

HAjD>JBEy* a« Same as hadjx. Maleom. 

HXd'jl* 7u (Arab.) A Mussulman who has performed his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. BurkkardL 
fHiEC-cfi'i-TV,* B. The essence of Individuality: liter- 
ally duaneaa. — A scholastic term. Smart, 

r. [ol/ia and iutto,] (Med.) The 
vomitmg of blood from the stomach. Brando, 
Hjem^^tTitb,* ft. (Mtn.) See Hematite. 
HjEM-A-T6i.'<?-<j^V>* B. (Med.) The doctrine of the blood. 
Crabb. 

HjSM~b-T6f afSt* n. The power of making blood. 
Brande. 

HJEM-bpfTY-ala.* R.[a^a and n-rflft).] (Med.) The dis- 
ease of spitting blood. Brande. 

HXft, n. A handle ; that part of any instrument which is 
taken into the hand. Ootoer. 

HXft, V. a. To set in a haft. Ainatoorth, 
tHj^FT':?R, R. A wrangler; a caviller; a crafty fellow 
BarreL 

HXa, R. A witch ; a Airy ; a goblin ; an old ugly woman. 
HXe, V. a. To torment ; to harass with vain terror. Hudi- 
bras, 

HXa^jfi-BXa. n. See Hdcsaback. 

HAo^-b5rn, a. Dorn of a witch or hag. Shak. 
HXo'-FIsh,'^ n. A fish resembling a small eel. Booth, 
HXe'a^RiK a. [hagardf Fr.J Wild ; lean ; pale ; rugged ; 
ugly; deformed. 

HXo'e^RD.R. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. Shak, A 
species of hawk. Sandya. A hag. Qarth. A stack-yard. 
HowelL 

HXd'OARD-LYy od. In a haggard manner ; deformedly. 
HXo'GiieiD, a. Belonging to or resembling a hag; ugly; 
lean. Gray, 

HXo^jD^bs, or HXo^G|s, n. A Scotch dish made in a 
sheep’s maw, of the liver, lights, heart, Ac., mixed with 
suet, onions, Ac. 

HXo^AiSH, a. Of the nature of a hae ; deformed ; horrid. 
HX&'aisu-LY,* ad. In the manner of a hag. Dr, Allan. 
HX<}'eLE, V. n. [harcelery Fr.1 [t. haggled ; pp, haggling, 
HAGGLED.] To be tedious in a bargain ; to be long m 
coming to the price. 

HXd'gle, (hftg'gl) v. a. To hackle; to hack. Shak, See 
Hack. 

HXe'GLipR, n. One who baggies. 

HXg'oling,'" fk The act of making many words in a 
bargain. 

||Hi-(5il-^c'EA-CT>* B. The government of the priesthood ; 

a sacred government ; a hierarchy. Ec. Rav, 
\\Hj[-fif-6o'RdL-PH^y n, pi. [Hyios and ypiupto ; L.] Holy 
writings ; hagiography. Abp. ATewcome. 
IjHX-ijil-OG'B^-PHXi., 0 . Denoting sacred writings. Bp. 
Oosin. 

I1Ha-9^|-5o'RVPH 1PR, [h5-j9-lSg'r?i-for, P. K. Sm.; hUg-?- 
6|'ra-f^r, Ja. R. Barclay^ n. A sacred writer ; a writer 
of hagiography. Whitby. 

}jHX-oj-oa'RA-PHy,* N. Holy or sacred writings; the sa- 
cred Scriptures : — a term applied to that part of the books 
of the Old Testament, which is distinct from the Law 
and th« Prophets : — the history or legends of the saints. 
Brande. 

ljHX-<;ij-6L'CM?Y,* B. A treatise on sacred things ; the his- 
tory or lives of the saints. Ch. Butler. 

HXg'-bId-den,* C-dn) a. Tormented by hags or phantoms. 
Beattie. 

HXo^-S£eD,* B. The offtoringof a hag. Shak. 

HX«'BHlP, B. The title of a witch or hag. MidtOaton. 
HXo'-TA-p?R,* b. a plant; the great wooUy mullein. 
Booth. 

HAGUE, (hSg) A. Same as hoMbut, 

HAoue'bvt, (lAjt’) [b&E^St, Ja.i hig'^b&t, An.] n 
[kdofuBfruta, old J^.] A kind of fire-arms ; an arquebusa 
Uroae, 

HXh, (ha) intarf. An expression of sadden eflbit or sur 
prise ; ha. See Ha. Drydan, 
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nMUhft', am, Mmtmderi hW'hJk, &; bt'IDl', r.] n. 
A fttnlc reiic6 j a feDoe, bank, or dilch sunk betiraen 
two alopM so as not to be seen till one comes close up^ 
it. It is someiimen written J^ns-Jkow. 
HAl-oXn'« 9 KJTE,* «. (Mm,) An arsenate of lime. Aw 
timr, 

HAiK,* n. The under coat of an Arab* Tk, CampbtU, 
hail, (hil) 11 . Frozen drops of rain or vapor Loclu, 

HAjl, c. a. [». HAiLsoi pp. MAiLiao, HAILED.] To pour 
down, as hail. — To ktal from, to have or assign as one’s 
residence or place of abode. 
hail, v, a. To pour. SAak, To salute ; to call to. 
hail, mton. A term of salutation , health. MtUon, 

Hail, a. Healthy , sound. See Hale* 

HAlL'-FfiL>LOW, n. A companion. Bp. HaJk 
HAil'shCt, n. Small shot scattered like hail. Hayward, 
HAil'st6ne, n. A particle or single ball of hail. Josh. x. 
HAiL'y,a. Ckinsisting of hail ; tUll of hail. Pope. 
HAi'NOVS, a. See Heinous. 

HAir, (h4r/ %, Dry, elastic filaments arising from the skin 
of animals ; one of the common teguments of the body ; 
a single hair; aqy thing very small: — course, order, 
grain, as of the hair combed or lying in one way. Skak. 
HAir^B^ll, n, A flower. See Harebell. 

HAir'brAined, a. See HAaEBEAiNEO. 

HAiR'BRfiADTH, n. The diameter of a hair ; a very small 
distance or space. Jadg. xx. 

HAiR'BRfiADTH,* o. Of the breadth of a hair ; very nar- 
row. Skak, 

HAir'br 60]I,* a. A broom made of hair. Booth, 
HAiR'BRfisH,* II. A brush for the hair. Booth. 
HAiR'CLdTH, a. Cloth or stufiT made of hair, very rough 
and prickly, worn sometimes in mortification. 
HAiR'DRfiss-^R,* a. One who dresses or cuts hair; a 
barber. More. 

hatred, (hAr'^d or hArd) a. Having hair. Todd. — Often 
used in composition ; as, long-haired. 

HAir'orAbs,* a. A species or fine grass. Booth, 
HAiR'HfiNe, a. Hanging by a hair. Young. 

HAiR'i-Bfiss, a. The state of being hairy. 

HAir'lAce, a. A fillet or lace for tying the hair. 
HAir'LESS, a. Destitute of hair; wanting hair. 
HAir'like,* a. Resembling l^air. BlounL 
HAifi'LlNE,* a. A line made of hair, a very slender line. 
jSeh. 

HAiR'-Nfifl-DLB, a. A needle formerly used in dressing 
the hair ; hair-pin. 

HAir'-PIh, a. a pm formerly in use for dressing the hair. 
HAlR'-Pbw-D?B,* a. Powder for the hair. Booth. 
HAir'-ShYbt,* a. A shirt made of hair ; a coarse shirt. 
Pope, 

HAir'-Worm,* (hAr'wiirm) a. The gordius, a worm re- 
semUing a long and slender thread. Roget. 

HAir'Yj a Covered with or consisting of hair. Dryden. 
HAiR'y-ufiAD-^D,* a. Having the head covered with hair. 
HiU. 

HAke, a. A kind of fish ; a sort of bienny : — a pot-hook : 

— a ftame for boldly cheeses. 

HA'KgM,* a. (India) The governor of a city. CrabA, 
HAK'g-MiTE,* a. Relating to the caliph Hakem, or to 
astronomical tables published under the caliph I^em. 
Smart. 


HXk']^-tTn,* a. A military coat of defence. Crabb. 

HAK'QT, a. A kind of fish. Jhnsworth. 

Hal, in local names, is derived, like al, from the Saxon 
keaUe, L e. a haU, a palace, Otbeon. 

pAL'BT^RD, or HAl'b]^RD, [hAl'b^nrd, & W. P. J. F. K. ; 
h&l'b^rd, Jo. Sia.] a. [kallebarde, Fr.J A long pole termi- 
nating formerly in a battle-axe, now in a sort of dagger. 

||HAl-b?r-di£r', a. One who is armed with a halberd. 

jjHAL'BipRT,* a. A cross-bar on the toe of a horseshoe. 
— Written also halberd. Ash. 

HAloe,* a. A salt Ikjuor made of the entrails of fish, 
pkkle, brine, Ac. Crabb, 

IHAl'cT-OH, (hki'shp-on or httl'sp-En) [bAl'shp-vn, FT. P. 
£. P. Jo. t hu'shan, B. K.$ h&I's^n, J. An.] a. [haleyo, 
Lb] a. The kingflsber or alcedo, a bird said to Uy her 
eggs In nests on roekiu near the sea, during the calm 
weather in winter, and to have a continuance of calm 
weather while she Incubates. 

^HAL'oT-<>ir, a. An epithet apfdied to seven days befOTe, 
and seven after, the winter solstice placid ; qutei, 
still ; peaceful ; hapmr. Denham. 

{|tHAL-cy41i'if|-AJr, a. Peacefttl j quiet ; halcyon. Sheldon. 

HhAle, a. Welihre. Spenser, 

bale, a. Healthy ; sound ; hearty s whole ; uninjured. 

IjHALB. or hale, [fail. J. £. Jii, t, am, ; hhl, 8. P.f fail 
or^fW, F.] 0 . 0 , To drag by force; to pull violently 
and rudely; to haul. See Hauu 

HAle, a. A violent pull. Congreoe, Bee Haul. 


uAl'er, or HA ..'br, *. One who hales. See HaoLaa. 
aEjLfi’f 1-^* (bE-li'zMi.E) n. (Bou) A beautiflil American 
•hftthJof two varieties, called the sOaer^ and smnodrep- 
tree, Perm, JCney. 


half, (bllf) u , ; pi HALVES, (bilvz) One of two equal 
parts ; a mdeiy j an equal parL 
Half,* (hkf) o. Consisting of a moiety or halfl 
half, (haf) ad. In part; equally. Z>rados. — It Is much 
useu In oomposUion ; as, hajf-hlmd, hmfaUve, dee. • 
half, (htti) V, a. To halve. fYoUon. See Halvb* 
HAlf'-Blood, (haTbldd) n. One of the same Ihther 
only, or of the same mother only ; one who is only half 
of the same blood or race : — usm also as an adjective. 
HAlf'-blood-bd, (barbllld-^) a. Being of the same 
father only, or of the same mother only: — mean ; de- 
generate. 

HALF'-BLdftM,* (bafbldm) M. A round mass of metals 
which comes out of the finery. Crabb, 

HALF'^BRfiD,* a. Not well-bred ; impolite. Atterhuy, 
HAlf-br££d.* m. a o. Half-blood. Mtesumary Herald, 
HAlf-Br6th'bb,* n. A brother connected with another 
by the flither only, or the mother only. Pope, 
IHalf'-CAp, n. a cap partly put off; a half bow, or imper- 
fect act of civility. Shah, 

HALF'-CfiNT,* n. A copper coin of the United States 
of the value of five mills. Patterson, 

HALF'-C5oK,*a. The position of the cook of a gun at the 
first notch. Booth, 

HAlf'-4::r5^n,* n. A silver coin valued at two shillings 
and six-pence sterling. Ash. 

Half'-dbad, (bardda) a. Almost dead. MOton. 
HAlf'-DIhs,* n. A silver coin of the United States of 
the value Of five cents. Bowner, 

HAlf'-D6l-lar,* a* A silver coin of the United St^es. 
Patterson. 

HALF'-fiA-DLE,* n. An American gold coin of the value of 
five dollars. Patterson, 

fHALF'EN, (hiLflh) 0 . Wanting half its due qualities. 
l^enser. 

fHALF'EN-DfiAL, (hafflu-ddl) ad, [ha^fedeel. Tent] Nearly 
half, denser. 

Half'bk, (hafor) a* One who possesses only half of a 
thing , a male fallow-deer geldea. Pegge, 

HAlf'-fAced, (haffast) a. Showing only part of the 
face. 

HALF'-fiulN-BA.* (haf|Yn-^) n. An English gold coin 
valued at ten shillings and six-pence sterling. Ash, 
Half'-hXtcued, (haPbacht) a. Imperfectly hatched. 
HALF'-HfiARD, (harberd) a. Imperfectly heard. Pope. 
Halp'-heart-BH,* a* Illiberal; ungenerous; unkind. 

Southey. 

HALF'-LfiARN-fiD, (haf Idm-fd) 0 . Imperfectly learned. 
HALF'-LfiNOTH,* o. Containing one half of the length. 
Jervae. 

HALF'-LdST, a. Nearly lost Milton. 

HAlf'-MAre,* (hafmark) m. A noble, or six shillings and 
eight-pence sterlmg. Crabb. 

HALF'-MfiAg-VRS,* (hafmdzb-yr) a. An imperfect plan 
of operation , a feeble effort Bp. Watson. 

HAlf->M55n', a. The moon when half illuminated ; any 
thing in the figure of a half-moon. 

HAlf^PArt, a. One half of any thing. Shah, 
HAlf'-pIy,* o. Having only one half of a salary or pay. 
BoewelL 

Halp'-PAt.* (bafpS) a. Reduced pay, aeldora literally 
half; a reduced allowance paid to an oflicer when not in 
actual service : — used also as an adjective. MeCuUoch. 
||HALF'-PfiN-Ny, ^S'pgn-n^ bap'p6n-ny, or haf pHn-ny) 
fba'p^n-ny, 8. W. P. J. it F. Jo, 8m, i ULp'pSn-nf or 
hAfpen-n?, K. Wb.] n.; pL HALF-PENCE, (b&'pyns or 
bafpens) or HALF-PENNIES rha'pdn-nyz) An English 
copper com, of which two make a penny. HajJ-pen- 
ny and half-pence are, in this country, generally pro 
nounced in accordance with their orthography, Aqn»lFa-ag 
and hdfpins. 

||HALF'-PfiN-NT, (ha'p«n-ny^ a. Of the value of a half- 
penny; of little value. Shah. 

||HALF'-PfiN-NY-woRTH, (ba'pfin-n^wUith) n. The worth 
I of a half-penny. Shah. 

HAlp'-PIke, n, A small pike carried by ofliceru. 
HAlf'-PInt, n. The fourth part of a quart Pope, 
HAlf'-rRad, (hafred) a. Partially read. Dryden, 
HAlf'-r60nd,* a. Semicircular. MUton, 
HAlf'-R50nd,*r. (Arch.) A semicircular moulding, tyan^ 
as, 

HALF'-SCHdL'AR, (harskM'gr) n. One Imperibetly learned. 
HALF'-B£Ag-d'VBR,(barsfiz-d'vyr)a. Half-drunk. Dryden, 
HALF'-alDHT-BD, (hafsit-fd) a, ^ing imperfectly. Bo- 
con. 

HAlf'-SIb-tbr,* n, A stater by the fhther’s side only, of 
the mother’s side only. Ash. 

HAlf'-Sph£re, (hafslfir) n, A hemisphere. B, Jonson, 
HAlf'-stArved, (harstarvd) a. Almost starved. Mdion. 
HAlf'-«trAined, (hafstr&nd) a. Half-bred; imperieot; 
partly-strained. 

Half'-8w5rd, (harsdrd) n. Close flglH. Shok. 
HAlf'-TXnt,* a. An intermediate color; ml4d|e4iiit 
Fronds, 
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HXi.r«wXY, (htf w£) IB the middle. 

HAfcf'-WASf.* a. Being In the middle between two ex- 
tremes. JVihes. 

n. A blockhead j a foolish fellow 
HlU.»'-wlT-Tni>, a. Foolish j stupid. 

HXL^l^RDf, (hkl^yyrds) a. pL See Haixubd. 

Hal^-bOt, (Wft'^-bdt) [hSFe^Mlt, A IT. J» F. Jo. £{ hM'- 
9 -bat, P. Bsi.] a* A large, flat sea-flsh. 
tHAL'}-D6M, a. An adjuration by what is holy. Spnuw. 
HXii-l-BO'Tios,* a. fL Ichthyology ; a treatise on fiahinff 
or fish. ScotL [R.] 

HXl^I-KXs, (h&F^m&s) [h&l'^mfts, P, r. Snuf h51'e.infts. 

SL W» F.J a. The foast of All-Souls. See HAU.owuAtt. 
HXL'prn, or HXl'jnr, a. The act of dragging by force. 
HXL-)-do'RX-PH] 9 R,«' a. One who writes about the sea. 
Aah, 

HXL>|-d»'RX-PHy,* a. A description of the sea. AoK 
HXL-f-d'TfS,*^ a. (OimM.) A shell resembling the human 
ear. Peaaaat. 

fHA-LlT'v-oDs, 0 . [AoZitas, L.] Vaporous; fhmous. 
Boyle, 

HlL'f-T&Sy* a. [L.] Breath j vapor j a gasp. Hamilton, 
HXll, a. A large room for the transaction of public busi- 
ness ; a large or public room ; a court of Justice ; a manor- 
house ; the public room of a corporation ; a large room 
at the entrance of a palace or large house ; an entry : — 
a collegiate body in the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in England. 

HAll'^^b,* a. Toll paid for goods sold in a common hall. 
Crabb. 

HAll^-D 50R,* a. The door or entrance into a hall. Oold- 
omUJL 

HXl-H!-lO'JXH, (h&l-l^-ia'ya) interj. Sc a. [Heb., Praise 
ye Jehovah.] A song of thanksgiving. MiUon. 
tHXL-LB-LV-JXT'|0, (hXl-l^ly-y&t'}k) a. Giving praise. 
IIXiiL^iARD, f^'ysrd) a.; pL hXll^i^rdr (JTouL) A 
rope by which yards, sails, and signals, are hoisted. 
HXl'lItb,* a. (Afta.) A mineral found at Halle. Dana. 

a* (Afta.) A mineral. Hamilton. 8ee Ha- 
loids. 

H VL-Ldd^, iateiy. A hunting ciy of encouragement or 
call. 

H^l-l56', V. a. [AAZ«r,PrJ [i hallooed ; pp. mallooino, 
HALLOOED.] To cij BS atler the dogs ; to treat as in con- 
tempt. See Hollo. 

H^L-Ldd^ V. a. To encourage with shouts ; to chase with 
shouts : to call or shout to. Shak. 

HAL-L&o'lN€t, a. A loud and vehement cry. B. Jonson. 
HAl'l5w, (h&FI5) V. a. [l hallowed, pp. hallowing, 
HALLOWED.] To consecTato J to make holy : to dedicate, 
to sanctify; to reverence as holy; as, ^^HaUotoed be 
thy name.” 

HXL-LQW-fifiN',* a. (Seodand) The evening preceding 
AlV-hallows. Jamieson, 

HXl'lqw-mXs, a. The fbast of All-Soyls, or the time 
about All-Saints’ and All-Souls’ day ; viz. the Ist and 3d 
of November. Shak, 

Hal-l5¥'lItb,* a. (JIfta.) A compact mineral. Dana. 
UxL-Ltl'oi-lfXTB, o. a. [XaUttctaalus, L.] To stumble , to 
blunder. Coekeraia. 

H^l-lO-oi-R X^TIQN, R* A species of mania ; delusion ; 

error : blunder ; mistake ; folly. « 

Hal-lO'ci-nvtq-RY,* a. Blundering ; erratic. Ed. Rev. 
HAll'-WIh-dSw,* a. A window of a hall. Hawkins. 
HAlri, (hkwm) a. Straw. See Haum. 

HX'lo, a. [hedOf L. St Fr.] pi hA'l 5^. Ared circle round the 
sun or moon ; the bright ring round the head of a holy 
person in painting ; a glory. 

HX’lSed,* o. Surrounded by a halo. WUson. 

HXL'Q-9ftif,» a. (Chem.) A substance which, by combina- 
tion with a metal, produces a saline compound, such as 
chlorine, iodine, Ac. Brands. 

H^-l6o’¥-noO^* o. Generating salt. Smart, 

HXL’dlDj*a. (CXefa.) A chemical combination composed 
of two bi-eleroentary compounds, one or both of which 
are analogous in composition to sea salt. Brands. 

HXv 'q-1de,* a. (JIfia.) A sort of mineral ; the salt of an 
oxide. Smart. 

HXL'Q-8ftL> a. A sort of chemical salt. Urs. 

THAlse, (h&wls) a. The neck ; the throat. Chanesr. 
rUXLSE, (hkwls) V. a. To embrace about the neck, as 
children do their parents : to adjure ; to greet, denser, 
HAl^e,* (h«Lwz) a. (JVhat.) See Hawse. 
tHXL’89N.XN«, 0 . Bounding harshly; inharmonious. 
Carem. 

HXl's^r, (hkw'ayr) a. (JfauL) A rope or small cable. Bee 
Hawseb. 

Halt, v, a. [t halted; pp. haltiivo, halted.] To stop 
in walking ; to limp ; to be lame ; to stop in a march ; to 
hesitme ; to stand dubious ; to flitter. 

Halt, a. Lame j crippled. St Lake ziv. 

Halt, a. Act of limping; manner of limping:*— a stop In 
a march. 

HXLT’itR, R* One who halts a cord t— a rope for hang- 


ing maleftetortt— a rope or sort of bridle for tying • 
horse. 

HAl’tvr, «• o. To bind or tie with a halter or cord. B. 
Jonson. 

Halt’jko,* a. Act of going lame ; act of stopping. Ask. 

Halt'|NO-ly, sd. In a slow or baiting manner. 

HXlyx, (bkv) V, a. [t. HALVED ; pp, baltino. halted.] To 
divide into two equal parts ; to Join timbers by letting 
them into each other. 

HXlves, (hkvx) interj. An expression by which any one 
lays claim to an equal share. 

HXLVEg,* (hUvz) n. The plural of Mi{/1 See Halt. 

HXl'y^rd 9 ,« R* Hee Halliabd. 

fHXL^Y-M&TE,* n. (Law) An ancient court-baron. Cham- 
bers. 

Ham, whether initial or final, is the Saxon ham, a house, 
form, or village. Oibson. 

HXm, a. The inner or hind part of the knee of an animal : 
the hip ; the thigh of a bog ; the thigh of a bog smoked 
and salted. 

HXm'XCK, a. See Hammoce. 

HXM'x-i>it7-Xi>» R* [d/ia and dpHf, 6r. : hamadryas, L.] pi 
(L. irAjir- 4 -i>Jtf' 4 -i>fi^,) Eng. HAM'^-DRlf-^Dg. A 
wood nymph ; an inferior deity, supposed by the Greeks 
and Romans to preside over the woods and forests. 

HX'm^te, o. [Lmatiis, L.] Entangled ; twisted together 
Bp. Berkeley. 

HX^Xt-ed, o. Hooked ; set with hooks. 

tHXM'BLE, V. a. To hamstring. 

HXme, a. ; pi hXme^. Two crooked pieces of wood which 
encompass a horse’s collar. 

tHXME, a. Horae. Chaueer, 

HXm^l, V. a. See Hamble. 

HXME-sftCK'EN,* or HXme-sDk’en,* a. (Scotdk lew) Burg- 
lary ; the crime of violently assaulting a man in Ids own 
house. Blackstone. — Written also Homeeoken. 

HX'MiTE,* a. An extinct cephalopod, which inhabited a 
chambered shell having a hooked form. Brands. 

HXm^let, a. A small village : — a portion of a village. 

HXm'let-]9D, a. Countrified ; accustomed to a t^let. 
Feltham. 

HXm'mel,* a. A small shed with a yard for feeding an 
animal. Loudon. 

HXm'm^r, a. An instrument for driving nails; an in- 
strument for forging, Ac. ; any thing like a hammer. 

HXm'mi^b, V. a. [t. hammered; pp. hammering, ham- 
mered.] To drive or beat with a hammer ; to forge or 
form with a hammer ; to strike ; to pound ; to labor , to 
contrive by intellectual labor. 

HXm'm^b, V, a. To work ; to be busy ; to be in agitation. 

Shak. 

HXM'MgR-A-BLE, 0 . Capable of being formed by a ham- 
mer. 

HXM'MgR-BfiAM,* a. (Arch.) A horizontal piece of timber 
above the foot of a rafter, the object of which is to act as 
a tie. Brands. 

HXM'MER-CLdTH, a. The cloth that covers a coach-box, 
which box formerly used to carry a hammer, pincers, a 
few nails, Ac. Peggs. 

HXM'HEREt>y* (-m^rd) p. a. Beaten with a hammer. 

HXM'MER-Eit» R* One who works with a hammer. 

HXm'mer-FIsh,* a. A rapacious fish ; balance-fish. 
Booth. 

HXm'mer-hXrd, a. A substance made hard by hammering. 

HXm^mVB-u&ad'i^d,* a. Having a head like a hammer. 
Hill 

HXm'M¥R-lIee,* o. Resembling a hammer. Hdl 

HXm’m^r-mXn, a. One who beats with a hammer. B. Jon- 
son. 

HXm'MIJR-WORT, (-wUrt) a. An herb. 

HXm^mQCK, a. [ofaacXa, Indian.] A swinging bed ; a sail, 
or’s bed, formed of a long piece of hempen cloth : — a 
protuberance or elevation of land in a swamp ; a hum- 


HX’MOVS,* o. (Bot) Hooked ; bent like a hook. Ltndley. 

HXM'PigR, a. A large basket for carriage : — a chain or fet- 
ter. 

HXm’PER, V. a. [han^, Icel.] [i. hampered ; pp. hamper- 
ing, HAMPERED.] To shackle ; to entangle, as in nets ; to 
ensnare ; to complicate ; to perplex , to embarrass ; — to 
put into a hamper. 

HXM'-PlE,* n. A pie made of ham and pastry. Pope. 

HXm'st^R,* r. a rodent quadruped larger than a rat, and 
very noxious in destroying grain. Brands, 

HXm'stbTng, n. The tendon of the bam. Wiseman. 

HXm'btrIng, V . a. [i hamstrung; pp. hamstringing, 
HAMSTRUNG.] To lame by cutting the tendon of the ham 
Dryden, 

HXm'strOng,* p. a. Lamed by having the tendon of the 
ham cut. 

tHXif, for haioe, in the plural. Spenser, 

HXlf R* [hanaperium, low L.] A treasury ; an ex- 
^equer : — a hamper. Baeon. — Hanaper offiee.n common 
law ofllce in the English court of chancery. Bacon. 
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fHXifqs, tr HXvvcS} v* «. [MMu$er, Fr,] To onhnace* 
CAntMT* 

HAx'Cf I, «r HXnch^« 9) n. pi. (JVbui.) FuIIb of tbe llfo^ 
raUt, placed on balusters on the poop and quarter<4eck 
of a idiip. — (Jirck.) The ends of elliptical arches. 

BXxd, WT^e palm with the fingers ; the len|^ of four 
JnchM} the measure of the fist when clinched, equal to 
four inches , a palm : side, rlf^t or left : — * possession , 
act of giving or taking ; thins ^ven, held, or taken :<>-a 

S erson, considered as a worsroan, helper, or agent:— 
exterity, or power of working or performing ; reach or 
neamMS : —an index of anv kind, as of a clock, watch, &c.: 
— form or manner of writing; cbirography . — M Xsad, 
within reach. — In Ikand, in possession ; in performance. 
— Ojf Aimd, immediately ; promptly. — On Aand. in pos- 
session. — Banda off! keep off I forbear I desist ! — Hand 
over head^ neglixently ; rashly. — Hand to handf close fight. 


— Hand tn kand^ in union; conjointly.— XGuid to mouth, 
as want requires. — To bear tn hand, to keep in expecta- 
tion : to elude. — To be hand and glove, to be intimate and 
fomiliar : to suit one another. — To be on the mending 
hand, to be convalescent. Carr — To bear a hand, to make 
haste. Oroee, 

HXnd, V. s. [i. HxifDXD ; m, HAifoino, UAifoxo.] To give 
or transmit with the h^d ; to guide or lead ^ the hand ; 
to seine ; to manage ; to handle. — (AVtae.) To furl. 

HXnd, v. a. To go hand in hand , to cooperate. Massinger. 

HXnd, a. Belonging to or used by the hand. — It is much 
used in composition for that which is manageable by the 
band ; as, handsaao. 

HXnd^bXll, n. A game played with a ball. 

HXnd'bXRt-r^w, n. A frame on which any thing is carried 
by the hands of two men. TSussr. • 

HXnd'bXs-xj^t, r. a basket carried by the hand. 

HXnd'B&LL, n. A bell rung by the hand. JBaeen. 


HXnd'book,* (-bfik) a. A manual ; a small book for corn- i 
mon or convenient use. Hamilton, 

HXnd'bow, ji. a bow managed by the hand. 
HXnd^bb&adth, (-br^dth) n. A space equal to the breadth 
of the hand ; a palm. 

HXno'cl6th, ft. A handkerchief; a napkin. 
handicraft, n. Work performed by the hand. HuloeL 
See MAifoicaAVT. 

UXnd^crXfts-bi^n, n, A workman. HuloeL Commonly 
written HANotcaAFTsuAN. 

HXnd'cDff, n, A manacle ; a fetter for the hand. 
HXnd'cOff, V, a. Qu HAKDCUFFEO ; pp. HANOcuFrirro, 
hahdcoffbd.] To fasten or bind the hands ; to manacle ; 
to fasten by a chain. 

HXnd'^d, a. Having the use of the hand, left or right, 
as, right-handed i — with bands joined. MUton, 

HXnd'i^R, n. One who bands ; a transmitter. 
fHXND'FXsT, *. Hold ; custody ; power of keeping. Shah. 
IHAnd^fAst, o. Fast, as by contract ; firm In adherence. 
Bale, 

HXnd^fXst, V. a. To betroth : to loin by the hand. B, Jan- 
eon. To oblige by duty ; to bind. ,dbp. SanerqfL To live 
together a year and a day in conditional marriage. Sir W, 
ScotL [R.] 

fHXND^FisT-iNO, n, A kind of marriage contract 
HXND'rfiT-TXR, a. A manacle for the hands. Sherwood, 
HXnd^fOl, n,f pL hAnd^fOl^. As much as the hand can 
contain ; a small number or quantity. 

HXnd^oXl-lqp, n, A slow, ea^ gallop, in which the 
hand restrains the full speed of the horse. 
HXND'>j6£AR,* 7u An arrangement of levers and other 
contrivances for opening and shutting the valves of a 
steam>englne. Franete, 

HXND>aR:g-]lXDB^ a. A small iron shell. See GnsaADB. 
HAnd'oCn, a. A gun wielded by the hand. Camden, 
HXnd'uook,* (-hfik) a. An instrument used by smiths in 
twisting bars of iron. Ash, 

HAn'd|-cXp>* *• A sort of vehicle for travelling. Sir O, 
Head, 

HXnd'I-crXft, a. Work performed by the band ; manual 
occupation. Addioon, [A man who lives by manual labor ; 
a handicraftsman. 

UXND^f-CAAFTS-XXN, a. t pi. HANDICRAFTSMEN. A man- 
ufiicturer ; one empliwed in manual occupation. Shah, 
HXnd'j-cbXft8-wom'Vj<»* (*wAm'fn) a. A woman em- 
ployed in manufimtures. Oent. Mag, 

HXnd'I-ly, od. In a handy monnmr; with skill. 
llXND'i-N&as, a. Keadiness; dexter%. ChesUrfidd, \ 

HAnd-IN'-MXnd,* fd. With united operation. Qa. Jfoe. | 
HXnd'i^worv, (-wUrk) a, fa eoiruptioii of Msu^wsrk.] 
Work of the hand ; manufacture. Hooker, ' 

HXSD^KifR-CBlEF, (hftng'k^f-chTO A piece of silk or 
linen used to wipe the face or cover the neck* 
BXND^>LXN-eu99B, (-Ung-fwgj) a. The science of eon- 
versing bf means of the hand. Dalgamo, 


coarse on ; to deal with ; to practise ; to treat well or lit i 
to transact with. 

HXn'dlb. a. liiat part of any thing by which It Is held in 
the hano ; a haA ; that of which use is made. 
HXn'dlb-^-BLB, .a. That may be handled. Skorwood, 
HXn'dlNB,* a. One who handles. Pennant, 

HXnd^L^s, e. Having no hand. Shak, 

HXnd'lIne,* r. a species of net. PeRRont. 

HXnd'linc, a. Act of touching, handli^, or managing , 
the act of using the band. — (Peanting) The management 
of the pencil by touch. Brando, 

HXnd^juo&m,* n. A loom worked by the band. MeCuUoeh 
HXnd^hXid, a. A waiting-maid at hand ; a female ser 
vant. 

HXnd^mXi-dbn, C-mK-dn) a, A maid-servant ; a handmaid 
HXnd^-MXl-l^t,* a. A mallet with a handle. Crabb, 
HXnd^hTll, a. A mill moved by the hand. Drydan, 
HXnd'~RXil,* n. A rail supported by balusters or posts 
jiVaacte. 

HXnd^sXil, a. A sail managed by the hand. Temple, 
I1Xnd'8Xi.b,* a. {Law) Act of selling by mutual shaking 
of hands, as anciently practised among the northern na 
tions of Europe. Bouvter. 

HXnd^sXw, a. A small saw manageable by the hand. 
HXnd'screw, (-skrd) n. A sort of engine for raising heavy 
timber, or great weights of any kind ; a Jack. 

HXnd's^d, a. [hansel, D.} The first act of using any thing, 
an earnest ; money for the first thing sold. Hooker, [R.J 
HXnd's^l. V. a. To use or do the first time. Dryden, 
fHXND'sHOE,* a. A barbarous appellation for a glove. Le- 
mon, 

tHXND'SM56TH, ad. With dexterity ; readily. More, 
HXnds 6F^f! inUsj. Keep off! forbear! [Vulgar.] 
HXnd'sque, (bXn'sym) o. [^ndsaem, D.] [i^ay ; gain 
ly ; convenient. Spenser.] Beautiful with dignity ; grace 
fol ; elegant ; pretty ; fine : — ample ; liberal , as, a hand- 
some fortune : — generous : noble ; as, a handsome action. 
tHXND'SQMB, V. a. To render elegant. Donne, 
HXnd^sqsie-ly, oi. In a handsome manner; beautifoily, 
gracefolly ; elegantly ; generously. 

HXND'spME-Nfiss, R. State of being handsome. 
HXND'sPiRE. n. A wooden lever to move great weights, 
to turn a windlass, capstan, crane, Ac. 

HXnd'stXff, n, } pL hXnd'stave^. A Javelin. JE«X. 
xxxix. 

HXnd^tr£S,* r. a sinffular Mexican tree, that produces a 
flower, the stamens of which are so arranged as to pre- 
sent an appearance somewhat like that of the human 
hand. P. Cyc, 

HXnd'vIce, n. A vice to bold small work in. Moxon, 
HXND'wfiAP-ON, (-w6p-pn) n. Any weapon which may be 
wielded by the hand. JTumb. xxxv. 

HXnd'work, (-wUrk) n. Same as handiwork, 
HXnd'worked, (-wUrkt) o. Made with hands. 
HXnd-wbI'tjnd, (-rl'tjng) r. A cast or form of writing 
peculiar to each hand ; cbirography ; a writing. 

HXnd^Y, a. [Performed by the band ; as, ** handy work.** 
Pe.] Ready ; dexterous ; skilftil ; convenient. 
HXnd'y-BLOW. r. a stroke by the hand. Harmar, 
HXND'y-cOFF,VR. A blow with the hand. Arbuthnot, 
HXnd'Y-dXn-dy. n. A play among children, in which 
something is shaken between two hands, and then a 
guess is made in which band it Is retained. Shak, 
HAND'Y-eRlPE, R. Beizure by the hand or paw. Hudikrae, 
HXND*Y-STRdKE, n. A blow by the hand. Beaam, 4r FL 
HXnd^Y'^ORK. r. See HxRDiwoaa. 

HXno, V, a. [t. HUKO or HAitoxn ; jm, haroino. muno or 
HAROBD. ffCr Hung is most usea ; but when the word 
denotes suspension for the purpose of destroying life, the 
regular form, hanged, is to be preferred ; yet hung is often 
used in this sense.] To suspend ; to choke and kill by 
suspending by the neck ; to display ; to show aloft ; to 
fix in snch a manner as In some directions to be movable ; 
to cover with something suspended. — To hang upon, to 
regard witlyiassionate affection. 

HXno, V. r. To be suspended ; to be snpported above, not 
below ; to depend ; to dangle ; to impend ; to drag ; to 
adhere ; to be In suspense ; to tend down ; to be executed 
by the baiter* — To hang fire, to linger in firing. — To 
hang on, to adhere to ; to continue. — To hang over, to 
at the top more than at the bottom ; to Incline or 

iean. 

HXno,* n. A steep declivity ; a slope. Loudon, [A crop of 
fniit hanging on the tree. Holloway, LocalJ 
fHXNe'BV, n* A dependant ; a hanger-on. Bp, HdlL 
HXnQ'D6Q,* n. One who deserves the gallows. Congreve, 
HXNO'kn, n. One who hangs; a hangman; that which 
hangs ; that on which or by which any thing Is hung : 
—a sort of broadswcffd. short and curved at the point. 
HXNO'kit-6N', n, A servue dependant; a ptura^ 
HlNa'lNO, a. Buspansion ; death by the haltar ; any tbhcg 
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that hann -^p* Tapestry » eoiored or fimred paper, or 
drapery, hung or Awtened against the walls of rooms. 

0. 0. That hangs ; requiring the halter. 
HXNO^}NO>Si.£SyE9. a. pL Strips of the same stuff with 
the gown, hanging aown the back from the shoulders. 
HXN&'MAir, ft. ; pL hXn«'M 9 N. A puUio executioner. 
HXno^nail,* a. A minute portion of the cuticie, slivered 
off from the roots of the finger nail ; agnail. JFvrbp 
HXnk, n. [Aonk. Icel.] A skein, as of thread ; a tie : a 
check : — a withy or rope for Ihst^nga gate. — (AViat.) A 
wooden riim fixed on the stays. 

HXnk. e. a. To form into hanks. BroekeU, 

HXnK'^R, V. a. [Aanksren, D.] [i HANKsasD ; pp. hanic- 
jBRiNQ, HANKBaao.] To loog With uneosy keenness; to 
feel strong desire ; to be eager. 

HXnk^^r-Xng, ft. &rong desire ; longing. 

HXn^kle, t. a. To twist ; to entangle. Broekett, 
HXn-p-ve'ri-^,* a, A native of &mover. Qu. Reo, 
a. Relating to Hanover. Murray, 
HXnse,* a. (Aansa, Aaare, Ger., aaaocuUion^ aoetety. league.l 
A term applied to certain commercial towns in Germany, 
formerly sixty-four in number, now reduced to four, viz. : 
Hamburg^ Lubae^ Braman^ and Franbforl on the Mavna, 
HXn-s^-at'ic,''' a. Associated : — applied to the league of 
the Hanse Towns. 

HXn'si^l. See HAansBU 


Han’t, (hXnt or hant) fbSLnt, W. K. Sm . ; bant, Wb.] A 
vulgar contraction for hia notf or have not, 

HXp, a. [A«m, Welsh.] That which comes unexpectedly ; 

chance ; fortune ; accident ; casual event. Hooker. 
fHXp, V, a. To happen ; to come by chance. Shak. 
f HXp, V. a. To cover j to catch ; to seize. Shencood, 
jilXp'HXBrLpT, n. A coarse coverlet: a rug. Hohnahed.— 
Hap and ha^vn are now so used in the north of England. 
Todd, 

HXp-uXz^^rd, a. Chance ; accident. Hooker, 

HXP'L. 9 SB, a. unhappy; unfortunate; luckless. Shak. 
HXp^lk8S-l^* od. In a hapless manner. Drayton. 

HXp'ly, ad. Perhaps; by chance ; by accident. Mitton, 
Uap'pen, (h&p'pn) «. n, [t. happered ; pp. HApPENirro, 
HAPPENEu.l To fall out; to chance; to come to pass; to 
light ; to take place ; to occur. 
tllAP'P^R, V. n. To hop; to skip. Harmar. See Hop. 
11Xp'p)-ly, ad. In a happy manner; fortunately; luckily ; 

successihlly ; gracefully ; without labor. 

HXP'PI-Nfiss, a. State of being happy , felicity , bliss ; be- 
atitude ; prosperity ; welfare ; good luck. 

HXp'py, o. Having the desires satisfied , being in a state of 
felicity, felicitous; lucky ; successful , fortunate; ready. 
IIXp'py-mXk'ino,* a. Conferring happiness. Mdton, 
IIAque'bvt,* (hSLk'byt) a. [ha^MbutOf Fr.] A band-gun; 
arquebuse. Broaide, 

HXque'TQN. (bftk'tyn) a. See HAcqusToif. 

Ha'r^m, or UA'ra^m, n. See Habem. 

IIa-rXnoue^ (h 9 -iftng') a. A declamatory public speech ; 

declamation ; address : oration. Mdton. 

IIa-rXnoue', (h^-rtlngO v. n, [». harangued; pp. ha- 
ranguing, HARANGUED.] To make a declamatory or 
public speech ; to declaim. 

Ha-rXnoue^ (hqi-r&ngO v. a. To address by a public speech. 
Ha-rXng-^ui^r, (hB-rXng^er) a. One who harangues. 
I1 Xr'4SS, V. a, [Aorooser. Fr.j [i harassed ; pp. harassing, 
harassed.] [jTo desolate. Hammond.] To weary; to fa- 
tigue; to vex; to distress; to perplex ; to tire, to dis- 
turb. This word is sometimes heard pronounced 

erroneously, with the accent on the second syllable, Aq- 
rdsa* i but this pronunciation is not countenanced by any 
of the ortho^sts. 

fllXR'^ss, n. Waste ; disturbance. Milton, 

HXr'^s-er, a. One who harasses. 

HXr'^ss-ingi,* a. Vexation; trial; trouble. Pcdcy. 
HXR'^ss-lNa,*p. a. Wearying; fhtiguing; vexing. 
HXR'^s-MfiNT,* a. The state of being harassed ; vexation. 
Fx. Rev. [R.] 

HAR’BjN-^khi »• A forerunner ; a precursor. Shak. 
Har'bqr, n. fAerAerg-, Ger. ; herberge^ old Fr.j A resting- 
place or station for ships ; a port ; a haven ; a lodging ; 
un asylum ; a shelter. 

Har'bqr. v. n. [i. harbored \pp. harboring, harbored.] 
To receive entertainment ; to lodge ; to take shelter. Shak, 
HXr'bqr^ V. a. To entertain ; to sbelter , to secure. — {Law) 
To receive clandestinely and without lawflil authority. 
tHXR'BQE-AQE, n. Shelter ; entertainment. SAok. 
Har'bqr.i^r, n. One who harbors. Drayton, 
HXR'BQR-Lfiss, a. Wanting harbor ; being without lodging. 
tHAR'B6R-6uOH, (-bhr-rO) a. A lodging. Sjpenarr. 
fHXR'BdR-OuoH, (-bfir-rO) v, a. To lodge. HuloaL 

i HXn'BQR-oOs, a. Hospitable. Bale, 

HXr'brquoh, a. Bee Harborouoh. 

iXrd, a. Not easy to be pierced, penetrated, or com- 

{ iressed ; not soft: firm; swd ; impenetrable ; not easi- 
y performed ; arduous ; difflcult ; palnfiil ; laborious , 
cruel ; oppressive ; rigorous : severe ; unkind ; unfeeling ; 
Insensible; inflexible; caUous; obdurate; impenitent; 


unreasonable 
constrained ; 
with salt, as 
as, hard-hearted, 

RXbb, ad. Close ; near ; diligently ; laboriously ; incessant- 
ly ; uneasily ; vexatiously ; fkst ; vehemently ; with vio- 
lence ; with alfflculty. 

HXrd'b£am,* a. The former name of hornbeam, BeoOi, 
HXRD'-Bg;- 8 BT'T}NO, a. Oloseiv surrounding. Mdton, 
HXrd'>-bIllbd,* (-bnd) a. mving a hard bill or beak. 
Qoldemah, 

HXrd'b50nd, a Costive. Pope, 

HXRD'-BtlR-oENEP,* (-dnd) a. OppreMed with a burden. 
fVatta, 

HXRD'-DRlNK-igB,* a. One who drinks intemperately. 
JodreU, 

HXrd'£abned, f-dmd) a. Earned with difficulty. 
HXrd'en, (hlr'dn) V. a. [t. HARDENED ; pp. HAROENINO, 
hardened.] To make bard ; to indurate ; to confirm in 
effrontery ; to confirm in wickedness ; to moke obdurate, 
insensible, or unfeeling. 

HXrd'en, (httr'dn) v. n. To grow hard. Bacon. 
Hard'bn-i^r, (hkrdn-Qr) n. He or that which hardens. 
Hard'-pAced,* (-fast) a. Having a hard or stern face. 
Campbell. 

HXrd'-fAr-)NO,* 0. Living on scanty or bad provisions. 
Cowper, 

HXrd'vX-vqrbd, (-fa-vord) a. Coarse of feature. 
HARD'pX-VQRBD-Nftss, n. Ugliness ; coarse features. 
HARD'-pfiAT-VRED,* (-}ri^rd) a. Having harsh features. 
Smollett. 

HARD'Fl8T-:gD, o, Covetous ; close-handed. Bp. HaXU 
HXrd'fou&HT, (-fewt) a. Vehemently contested. 
Hard'o6t, a. Obtained with difficulty. Drayton. 
HXRD'odT-TEN, (-tn) 0 . Same as hardptU Todd, 
Hard'hXck,* n. The spirsa ; an American flowering 
shrub. Bigelow. 

Hard'hXnd-i^d, a. Having a hard hand ; coarse ; mechan- 
ic ; severe ; oppressive. Milton. 

Hard'ii£ad, n. Clash of heads in contest. Drvden. 
Hard'-ueXrt-i^d, (- hart'^d) a. Cruel; unfeeling; merci- 
less. 

HARD^-H£XRT-ED-N£8S,n. Cruelty ; want of tenderness, 
f Hard'^-hEad, n. Same as hardihood. Spenser. 
HARD'f-HOOD, (-hfid) n. Boldness; stoutness; bravery; 
effrontery ; audacity. 

Hard'i-lVj* ad. Boldly ; firmly ; confidently. Bp. Horsley. 
tllARD'l-MENT, Tt. Courage; stoutness; bravery. Spenaer. 
Hard'1-nEss, n. Firmness; stoutness; courage; confi- 
dence. 

Hard'ish,'*' a. Somewhat hard ; tending to hardness. Scott 
Hard-lX'bqred, (-byrd) o. Elaborate , studied. 
HXrd'-lA-bqR-1no,* a. Practising hard labor. Drayton. 
Habd'ly, ad. In a hard manner ; with difficulty , not ea- 
sily ; scarcely ; almost not ; barely , severely ; rigorously ; 
oppressively ; harshly. 

Hard'moOthed, (-mdfitbd) a. Having a bard mouth ; not 
sensible to, or easily guided by, the bit : — using harsh 
language. 

HXrd'ni^ss, n. duality of being hard , solidity : severity , 
difficulty ; penury ; obduracy ; coarseness ; harshness ; 
keenness ; austereness ; cruelty ; stiffness. 
Hard'nIbbed, (-nibd) a. Having a hard nib. 

HXr'dQck, r. Hoar or woolly dock. Shak. 
Hard'-rUled,* ( rdld) a. Governed with difficulty ; op- 
pressed. Shak. 

Hardi^, n. pL The refrise or coarser part of ilax or hemp ; 
tow. 

Hard'shjp, b. Severe labor or want ; a grievance ; op- 
pression; fatigue. 

Hard'wXre, n. Manufactures, goods, or wares, made of 
iron or other metals. 

Habd'wXbe-mxn, n, } pU BARDWaremen. a maker of 
or dealer in hardware. 

HXrd'-work-JN&,* (-wUrk-ing) a. Constantly employed ; 
working hard. Ooldamith, 

HXrd'y, a, rXordi, Pr.] Bold; brave; stout; daring; 
strong ; hard ; firm ; inured to fatigue ; able to boar m- 
tigue, severe labor, or suffering ; confident , stubborn. 
Har'dy-shrew,* (-shrfi) n. A kind of mouse ; shrew- 
mouse. Scott. 

Hare, and Here, differing In pronunciation only, signify 
both an army and a lord. Otbaon. 
hare, n, A small quadruped, allied to the rabbit, and ns- 
markable for timidity, vigilance, swiftness, and fecuncH- 
ty : — a constellation. 
fllARE, V. a. To frighten. Clarendon. 

HAre'b£ll, r. a blue flower: a species of campanula. 
HAre'brXinsd, (-brfind) a. wild, as a hare; unsettled; 

unsteady; extravagant; volatile. 

HAre'oXtch-¥R,* r. One who catches hares. HiU, 
HAre'foot, f-fat) R. A bird : — an herb, 
HARE-nE’ART'igiD, a. Timorous; fqarfUl. 

HAr£'h50nd, r. a hound for hunting hares. 


; URjust: auslere; rough; hondi; stiff, 
not yielding ; avaricious : •— impregnated 
water.— It is nudi used la composition : 
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UAR 


Hi&E'aOlTT-^R, «. One who is fond of hunting haiee. 

P0f9* 

RA,EE'BtiirT<|K»t n. The diyerafon of hunting the hare. 

HAkK'lYPi «. A malformation, conaieting of « Assure in 
the Up : so named Its supposed resemblance to the 
npper lip of a hare. 

HAre^lIpmsd, ( llpt) o. Having a harelip. JUnstoortk, 

UX'REK, or HA^REM, [hi'i^m, K* Snu R, i ha'r^m, Jd. 

Wb,’' %. [Turk.] The apartment in a seraglio, and in pal- 
aces and other houses in the East, appropriated exclusive- 
1}' to the use of the females of the thmily. Clarke, 

HAre'mInt, n. An herb. 

Ha-rEn^CII-F&rm.* o. Like a herring. 9mart 
Hars^-PIPB, a. A snare to catch bares. StaL Jemee /. 

HARB’g'iEAB, (hkn^r) a. A plant Millar. 

HAre'skIn,* r. The skin of a hare. Scott. 

HARB’g^LfiT-TUCB, (-t|8) n. The sow-thistle. 

HARB’f^TllL,* a. A plant; a species of cotton-grass. 

Booth. 

HArb'wobt, (-wilrt) a. A plant 
HXr^fAno,* a. A species of owl. Ooldamxth. 

UXB^l-cbTy (hftr'9-kd) n. fPr.] The kidney-bean; a 
French bean. LA. Chesterfield. — A kind of ragout ; a 
stew of meat and vegetables. 

HXr^I-RR, n. A dog for hunting hares. BlounL 
HAr^IFF,* a. An annual plant with a fibrous root, called 
also goosegraeSf eteaverSf eltderSf and catcAveed Farta. 

JEkey. 

tHAR-hP-Ll'TlON, n. Soothsajring. Coekeram. 

HXr'|-«t, a. See Hxriot. 
tHAR^SH, a. Like a hare. SaloeL 
HXrk, «. a. To listen ; to hearken. Hudibras. 

HArk, mterj. [the imperative of the verb hark.} Hear ! lis- 
ten ! 

HArl, a. The skin or filaments of flax, dec. Mortimer. 

QHAr'LX^^uIn, (hara^kln) [hkr'l^kln, S. W. P. J. E. F. 

K. 9m.f hkrn^kwln, Jd.] a. fPr.] A bunoon who camea a 
talismanic wand, and is dre^o in party-colored clothes, 
or who plays tncks to divert the populace ; a zany. 

UHXR^Lg-4iUlN, (hkr'l^kln) «. a. To conjure away. Chreen. 

|HAR'LB-QUfTr-ADE',* a. jFr.] A kind of pantomime , a 
feat or bufibonery. Ed. Rev. 

Har'LQCK, a. A plant Drayton. 

Uar^lQT, a. [Formerly, a nbald or base person of either 
sex. ChanuerA A prostitute; a strumpet 
BAr^LQT, a. Base ; wanton ; like a harlot Milton. 

^Har'lqt, V. a. To play the harlot ; to commit lewdness. 

Mdton. 

fHAR'LQT-IZB,* V. a. To play the harlot Warner. 

HAr'LQT-RY, a. The trade of a harlot j lewdness. 
harm. a. Injury ; crime ; evil ; misfortune ; damage ; mis- 
chier; detnment; hUrt 

harm, e. O. ft H4BMBO 'fpp. HABHIRQ, HARUXO.] To hUlt ; 
to injure. Shak. 

HAR-MgT-TX»f',» a. A very dry and noxious wind which 
Mows periodically from the interior o( Africa towards the 
Atlantic Ocean. Oent. Mag-. 

HABM^-D6-]We,* a. Injury ; mischief. Mdton. 

HXrm'fOl, a Hurtful ; mischievous ; injurious. Spenser. 

HAem^fOx«-LT, tuL Hurtfully ; noxiously. Jtecham. 

HABM^FfiLr-NRsa, a. Hurtfulness ; mischievousness. 

HArm'LESS, a. Innocent ; innoxious ; not hurtAil; unhurt to invade ; to disturb. Shal^ [tress, denser. 

HAEM^LESS-tTy sd. Innocently : without hurt tHAR'Row, mt [Aore, old Fr.] An exclamation of dis- 

HARM'LRSX-Hfisa. a. Quality of being harmless. HXR^RQW-i^R, n. One who barrow^ a kind of hawk. 

HaR-m5w^| 0, I a, [ipponsbf.] Relating to music or fHXR'RV, v. a. [haner. old Fr.] To tease ; to hare : to 

HgR-M6li^|-CAl<, $ harmonics; having harmony or rau- ruflle; to harass. ShaL — (^Scotland) To rob ; to plunder. 

steal proportion ; concordant ; musical , harmonious. tHXR'RYy To make a harassing incursion. Beaiun. t Ft 

H.puMON'i-OA,''' a. (Afar.) A musical instrument, consist- HArsh, a. [AarscA, D.] Austere; rough to the touch, to 

ing of a number of glass ^blets resembling finger-glasses. the ear, or to the taste; severe; crabbed; morose; 

ESnmtten, peevish; unpleasing; rigorous. 

HAR-MdN^|-CAi..LY, sd. In an harmonica! manner. Harbh^ly, nt In a harsh manner : severely. 

HAR-Mdir'j-coM,* a. A musical instrument jSshton. HAusH'Ngss, a. The quality of being banh; sourness; 

HfR'MdN^ics,* a. pL (Mus.) The doctrine of the diflbr- roughness ; ruggedness ; crabbedness. 
encet and proportions of sounds with respect to acute Harsu^soOnd-ino,* a. Having a harsh sound. Skak. 

and grave. Burney. Habs'lrt, a. The heart, liver, lights, and part of tbo 

HAR-Md'irf-oBSy a. Relating to or poraessing harmony ; throat of a box ; called also haelet, 
adapted to each other ; gyrametrica] ; music^ ; sympho- HArt, a. A be-deer or stag ; the male of the roe. 
iiious. HArt^All,* n. Orpiment, an oxide of arsenic, used as a 

HAR-Md^iri-Ofia-Lry ad. In an harmonious mannw yellow paint l^ungstedt, 

HiR-Md'Mj-oDA'RBsa, a. Fn^Mfftloa; concord; musical- HART^-RodT,* a. A perennial plant Crabh. 

ness. HART'~R5t-^L, (hkrt^rdHl) n. Aplant 

HAR'MON'lkT, a. One who understands the concord of HARTa'-CL5-vipB,* or HARTs'-TRfi-F&lL,* a. A plant ; 

sounds ; a musician : a hannonlxer. the melilot Booth. 

BAR'Mpif-tsT> or Har'mpii-Itb,* a. One of a religious HARTs'HbRN, a. Tim horn of the hart : -^a volatile spirit, 
sect founded about 1780, by Rapp, in Wurteraberg, who being an impure i^ution of carbonize of ammoniit 
afterwards emigrated to the (Tniied States. Brands. tained by the distillation of the horn of the hart or of any 

HAa^Mp-MlZE, e. a. [t. harmowizbo ; pp. HAuioaiziao, kind of bone; — aplant or herb. — Stdt cf AartsAem, a 

HAKMOUIZMD.T To m»ko banuonious ; to adjust in fit solid carbonate of ammonia, 
proportions. Dryden. HXbT8't6nove, (hkits'tang) a. A plant Miller. 

Har'm^vIzf, o. m. To agree ; to correspond. lAghtfoot, HXrt'-Wort, (b^'wUrt) n. An umbelliferous jdant 
BAb'mp Mlz-EE, a. One who hannoniaes. HAb^VM-«oAe'vm, a. Wild: harebrained; p^pitate ; 

HAr'mq-ny* R* [dppovt a.] The just adaptation of parts to giddy: fii^ty and hurried. [Vulgar.] 
each other; the efiTect on the ear of woporttonu vibna- H^-rOb'pice,* a. A Roman diviner or soothsayer* Smari 
tfcma of aound; the result of the union of two <m more HAb^vjIPST, a. The eeasem when any crop, eepeciaJly of grain, 


according muslcid sounds; musical concord; concord; 
agreement; accordance; unison; melo^. 

HAR^MpsT/ a. [AppooTTff.] A civil omoer of ancient 
Greece; a Spartan governor. Milford. 

HXr^mp-t5nb,* a. (Afta.) The etauredite or orossHrtone. 

hardness, a. [Aaraair, Fr.] Armor ; equipage ; ftimltnre 
for carri^e or draught horses. 

HXr'NW, e. a. [u habsxmbd; pp. haewbibiito, habitbss- 
BD.] To dress in harness ; to e^uip ; lo defend. 

HXR'NEss-Bit a. One who harnesses. 

HXr'r iss-MX-K-ER,*^ a. One who makes harness. Booth. 

HAr'N¥8S-tDb,* a. A cask of a peculiar form, fastened on 
the deck of a vessel, to receive the salted provisions fur 
daily consumption. CA. Brown. — Called also hamees-eask. 

Harp, a. A musicat stringed instrument of great antiquity, 
being strung with wire, and commonly struck with the 
finger ; a lyre : — a constellation. 

Harp, e. a. [t. harped ; pp, HARPiira, harped.] To play on 
the harp ; to touch any passion ; to repeat the same thing 
tirommely. [tiresomely. 

HXrp, V. a. To play on the harp ; to touch repeatedly or 

Har^pXb,* a. (Conch.) A genus of oblong fossil shells 
Brande, 

Harp^ER, a. A player on the harp. Shak. 

HXBP'iNCh-lR'QN, (-I'vm) a. A bearded dart ; a harpoon. 

H ARP'}NU 9 , a. pL (Manu.) The breadth of a ship at the bow. 

Harp'} 8T, n. A player on the harp ; a harper. Browne. 

HAR-PQ-NfifiR', or HAR-p55N-£fiR', a. [Amponaetcr, Fr.] 
One who throws the harpoon in whale-fishing ; a har- 
pooner. 

HAR-Fd^M^i* o. a. [i. RARPOONXD ; pp. HAWPOonino, har- 
pooaxD.] To strike with a harpoon. Tapper. 

Har-p66n', a. [Aajpon, Sp.] A barbed dart or spear to 
strike whales with ; a harping-iron. 

Har<‘P&5n'¥R| n. One who harpoons ; a harpooneer. 

HXrp^si-£h6rd, (-kdrd) a, [ht^echordey old Fr., formerly 
written harpsieon,] A keyed musical instrument or harp, 
strung with wires, and played by striking the keys. 

HArp's;-c5n,* a. An old name for the spinnet and the 
harpsichord. Crabb. 

HaRP'Yj »• rAa»7>y*«> L.] HARPIES, (C/reeik mtfthology) 
A sort of filthy and rapacious birds, or rather runes or 
monsters, three in number, with the wing^ and claws of 
birds and faces of women : — an extortioner. 

Har^QU¥-b0s8, or HAR'QUi^-BtlsE, a. See Arrubbusb. 

HAB'Qui-BVi^a-i£R> R* Arruxbusibr. KnoUee. 

Harr, a. A storm at sea; a tempest; eagre. Holloway. 
[Provincial in England.] 

HAB-RA-T££lf', a. A kind of stuff or cloth. ShensUme. 

HXR^RI-od, a. See Haricot. 

HXR'R}-DXN 4 (b&r'r 9 -d&n) a. [corrupted from AaridCsRs, Fr., 
a worn-out, worthless horse.] A decayed strumpet ^\ft. 

HXR'R|-ERy H* A dog for hunting hares. See Harjxb. 

HXR^RiMa-TQN-lTE,* a. (JIfia.) Called also meeole. Dana, 

HXr'bow, (Mr'rd) a. [cAarras, Fr.l A frame of timber set 
with teeth or spikes on one side, to be dragged over 


HXr'bow, (blr'rS) v. a. [A HARaowxD;pp. habrowiko, har- 
rowed.] To draw a barrow over in order to break the 
clods or cover seed ; to tear up ; to rip up : — [fto strip ; 
to invade ; to disturb. Shal^ [tress, denser. 


to invade ; to disturb. Shal^ 
JHXe'bow, mt [haroy old Fr.] 
HXr'rqw-BR, a. One who harrow 
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HAU 


If reaped, mowed, or gathered j horn and other produce 
when gathered } the product or labor. 

HXr'v] 98T, e. a. [k HAavKsTBo; pp, HiLaraiTiNO. bajk- 
raMTCO.] To reap or mow, and gather in. SkttnDooL 
ERt n. One who works at the harvest 

HAii^V]$^6T>Fi£ld,« n. A field fVom which a harvest is 
gathered. Thomg^ 

HAE'v?ST-Pt?,* n, A large four>winged fly. Afoimdsr. 

H;^'V9aT»HlND,* a. A laborer employed in harvest 
Drydin, 

HAr'vest-Homs', a. The song sung at the harvest feast; 
the time of harvest 

Har'v^st-Tno,* a. The act of gathering in the harvest. 


HXtoh, V. a. To be in the state of growiitg qntefc ; lo ha 
in a state of advance towards effect 
HXtoh, a. A teood ezduded from the Mg ; the act (ff ex- 
clusion fh>m the egg; disclosure; discoverv.^rjhsea, 
8ax.] A half door, or one that, being singly shut, leavea 


Farm. Enuy. 
Iar'v95T-L6 


Har'v98T>L6rd, a. The head reaper at the harvest 
Tasaer. 

HXr'v^st-LSOse,* n. A very small troublesome insect 
Maunder. 

HXr'VJ^st-MXn, a. A laborer in harvest. Abp. Parker. 

HAR'vipsT-MddN,* n. The lunation in the stason of har- 
vest Watta, 

HXR'v:gsT>Q.u£Sif, a. An image of Ceres carried at har- 
vest. 

HAR'V]g8T-WOM-.^N,* (-wfim-flin) a. A woman employed in 
the season of harvest Johnson. 

HXjf,* (hftz) The third person singular of the verb to have. 

tHA^B,* t>. a. To hare ; to frighten. Booth. 


HASH, V. a. [hoehoTf Fr.] [t. hashed ; pp. HASHiira, hash- 
ed.] To mince and mix ; to chop into small pieces and 
mingle. 

hash, a. Minced meat ; a dish of hashed ingredients. — A 
scarifier or instrument for cutting the surfhce of grass 
land. Loudon, 

hashed,* (h&sht) p, a. Cut in pieces and warmed up a 
second time. Ash. 

HAsH'M£AT,*n. A dish composed of minced meat. Davies. 

fHAsK, n. [Asooss, Swed.] A case or abode made of rushes 
or flags. Spenser. 

Ha'sl?T, or HA8'l?T, [h&a'lct, P. E. ; hU'sl^t, 8. K. f h5'- 
sl^t, W. ; bftzMd, Ja. Sm,] n. [Aa.9/a, Icol.J The heart, liver, 
lights, and part of the throat of a hog ; ^ written also 
h^sleL 

HASP, n. A clasp which folds over a staple and is fastened 
on with a padlock , an iron hook for fastening a door, 
a clasp; a sjpindle to wind silk, thread, or yarn u^n. 

HXbp, V. a. hasped; pp. haspino, hasped.] To shut 
or fMten with a hasp. Oarth. 

HXs'spcK, A. Germ.] A thick mat, to kneel on at 

church. Addison. — A tuft of coarse grass growing on 
wet or marshy ground. Forhy. 

hast, the second person singular of to have. See Have. 

HXs'T^TE,* o. (BoL) Having the form of a halbert-head. 
P. Cue. 

HA8'tXt-]^d,* p. a. Furnished with a spear ; formed like 
the head of a halbert. Ash. 

HAjs'tAte-lEaved,* (-ICvd) a. Shaped like a spear. HiU. 

HXste, n. FAtfsir, old Fr.] Voluntary speed , mpidUy, hur- 
ry , njinbleness ; precipitation ; passion ; vehemence. 

HXste, v. n. [u hasted ; pp. hastiro, hasted. j To make 
haste ; to hasten. 

HXste, v. a. To push forward ; to hasten. 

HXst'EN, (ba'sn) v. n, [t. mastered ; pp. hasteriro, 
MASTERED.] To make haste; to be in a hurry ; to move 
with swiftness. 

IIXsT'Eivr, (ha'sn) v. a. To push forward ; to press on ; to 
urge on ; to precipitate ; to drive more swiftly. 

HXst'en-er, (ha'sn-^r) n. One who hastens or urges on. 

HXst'er,* n. He or that which hastens ; a tin meat-screen 
to reflect the heat. Hunter. 

HXs'tj-lv, ad. In n hasty manner; speedily; nimbly; 
quickly ; rashly ; precipitately ; passionately. 

HXs'ti-n£ss. r. State or being hasty ; haste ; speed ; bur- 
ry ; precipimtion ; rash eagerness ; vehemence. 

Hast'ingi-PeXr,* n, A pear which ripens in July. 
GroAA. 

HXrt'ino^, Ik Peas that come early ; any early fruit. 

HXs'tv, ^ [hast\f, old Fr.] Oulek , speedy; passionate; 
vehement ; angry ; rash ; precipitate ; cursory ; slight ; 
early. 

HAs'tv-foot'^d,* (-fat'^d) a. Nimble ; swift of foot. Shak. 

HXs'tv-pOd'dino. ^&sft 9 -pQid^ing) n. A pudding made of 
milk or water ana flour or meal boiled quick together. 

HXt, n. A cover or covering for the head. 

HXt'^-BLE, 0 , That is to be hated ; detestable. 

HAt'bXrd, n. A string tied round a nat. 

H At'b6x, 71. A box or case for a hat ; hatcase. 

HXT'BRtJaH,* n. A brush for the hat. Booth. 

HAt'cXse, n. A case or box for a hat. 


To be under hatches, to be in a Mate of ignominy, pov- 
erty, or depression. Loeke. 

PXTOH'VL, (btUih'el or bhk'kl) rb&cb^^, P. 8m. B.Wh.i 
h&k'kl, & W. J. F. Ja. ff.] «. a. [hachOen, Germ.] To 
dress, comb, and clean flax ; to comb with a hatchet 
||HXtch^ 9 L, n. An instrument formed with iron teeth set 
in a board for combing flax ; — written ako hackie, kacklOf 
and heteheL 

{|HXTCH'¥t-L¥R, 7k A cleaner of flax. Cotgram. 
HX^H^]gR, A. One that hatches ; a contriver. 

HXAih'et, 7k [Aodie, hachette, Fr.] A small axe. 
HXtch'^t-FXcb, a. An ugly or ill-formed face. 
HXtch'¥T-1k£,* 7k A fusible wax-like substance, found 
occasionally in nodules of iron-stone. Braude. 
HXtch'Ino, 7k A kind of drawing; an etching. 
HXtch'm^nt. a. [corrupted from achtevcTnenU] (Her.) A 
species of achievement or funeral escutcheon, suspended 
in flront of a house to mark the decease of one of ite 
inmates. 

HXtch^wXy, 7k (MauL) A large opening in a ship’s deck 
for communicating with the decks below, the hold, Ac. 
HXtch^Y^ An intoxicating drug or poison, used by 
Turks, Arabs^ Ac., for the same purposes as cmlum. Walek* 
hate, v. a. [k HATED ; pp. hatiko, hated.] To regard 
with hatred or ill-will ; to detest ; to abhor ; to abomimate. 
HATE. 7k Great dislike ; hatred ; detestation. 

HXte'fOl, o. Odious; detestable; abominable; execra- 
ble ; loathsome ; malignant. 

HXte'fOd-ly, od. In a hateftil manner ; odiously. 
HXTE'F0i.-Nfi88, A. The quality of being hateftiL 
HAte'di^sb,* a. Destitute of hatred. Sidney. 

HAt'JPR, a. One who hates ; an abhorrer. 

HAt'-MAk-¥Rj* a. One who makes hats ; a batter. Ask., 
HA'tri^d, a. Enmity; detestation; strong antipathy ; re- 
pugnance ; aversion ; hate ; ill-will ; abhorrence. 
HXT'TJ^d, a. Wearing a hat of any kind. Tourneur. 
HXt't?m-I8T,* a. One of a religious sect in Holland, so 
called from Pontian von Hattem. Brande, 

HAt'tj^r, 7k One who makes hats. 
tHXT'TER, V. a. To harass , to weary. Dryden. 
HXt'tqck, 7k attock, Erse.] A shock containing twelve 
sheaves of grain. 

HXT'-WOB-8Hjp,*f-wdr-ship)ik Bospect shown by taking 
off the bat. Jodreu, 

HAu'bErk, a. \haubertf Fr.] A coat of mail, being a jacket 
or tunic, witn wide sleeves reaching a tittle below the 


form by meditation , to contrive. — IXocAsr, Fr.] To draw os by apparitions. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

or engrave line on line for the shading of a picture ; to HXunt'jpr, (hknt'fr) a. One who haunts. [P, Cye. 

shade. HXuss'm^nn-Itb,* a. (JVw.) A manganeslan mineral. 
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elbow. 

HAud PAs^spsifs As’QVfS,* [L.] “Not with equal 
steps.” 

HAu&h, (hkw) 7k A Scotch term for a meadow or pasture. 
Brande. A little meadow ; a dale. See Haw. 

fHAueHT, (hkwt; 0 . [haut, Fr.] Haughty, insolent Skak. 
High ; proudly magnanimous. Spenser. 

HAueH'Ti-LY, (hlw't?-!?) ad. Proudly ; arrogantly. 

Hav6H't}-N£ss, (bkw'tf-nSs) n. State of being haughty; 
pride ; arrogance ; disdain ; loftiness. 

Hauqh'tv, (hSlw'tQ) a. Proud ; insolent ; arrogant ; con- 
temptuous ; bold : adventurous ; high ; lofty. 

haul, V. 0 . [Aater, Fr.] [u hauled ; pp. hauuro, HAUkao.l 
To pull , to draw ; to tug , to drag by violence. — (JVaut) 
To haul the wind, to direct the course of a ship nearer to 
that point of the compass ftom wliich the wind arises. 

HAUL, 7k Pull , a pulling by force ; a draught or quantity 
taken, as of fishes. 

HAuL'jpR,* A. One who hauls. 

HAulse, V. See Halsb. 

HAul's^R, n. See Halseb, and Hawsbb. 

HAum, ik The stem or stalk of grain after the seeds are 
reaped or gathered. Tusser. A horse-collar , a hamo. Sher- 
wood. Written also home, halm, haulm, haum, and helm. 

Haunch, (hunch) ik [haw^, D . ; Kanche, Fr.] The thigh ; 
the hip ; the hind pi^. 

HauncheD, (bUnch'Qd orbancht) a. Having haunches. 

Haunt, (hunt) [hant, W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. ,• hint or bUwnt, 
& ; hiwnt, Xf. ff.] v. a. [hunter, Fr.] fk haurteo ; pp. 
hauntiro, HAURTBD.l To resort to ; to frequent ; to conic 
to flrequently or troublesomely ; to frequent, as a spirit or 
apparition. 

haunt, (hunt) V. n. To be much about; to appear tre- 
quently. 

Haunt, (bant) ik [fCustom ; practice. Chaueer.] A place 
much frequented : habit of being in a place. 

HAuNT'¥D,*p. 0 . Frequented } generally in an iU sense, 
as by apparitions. 

HXUNT'BR, (hant'fr) m. One who haunts. [P. Cye. 

HAU8s'm^nn-!tb,* a. (JVuk) A manganeslan mineral. 
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(IliVST, «. [ikikiueM#, L.] A draught. OoZes. A dry eoQgti. 

Hius^TfL-L^TK,* n, (f^) One of a great clam of in* j 
■eota which have the oral apparatua adapted for auction. ; 
ArVfida 

HAU8 ^t:9L-Z«atb,* a. Having power to drink or awallow. 

HAVT^B&f, (hd^btfl) n. rkaatMa, Fr.} A wind inatramenti 
a aort of flute. Skak, A apeciea of atrawbeny 
JBautsum, (h5-tUr' or hO-tdr') [h54&fir', Jo. JT.r bh-tUr', 
Bm. I h^tAr\ Dams*} m. [Fr.] Pride; insolence; haughti* 
neaa. Bp. EOi$. 

Daut-Oout, (hO-gflO »• [Fr«3 A atrong relish; a strong 
scent. 

Hauyinb,* (d'in) a. (Afia.) A blue mineral found in gran- 
ular or spherical massea. Braude* 

HXvb, (h4v) e. 0 . [i. had ; pp. hatiwo, had. — Ind. prea. 

1 Aove, tbon JUut, he ka» or AotA; we, you, they iMpe*] 
PZot to be without ; to possess ; to obtain ; to enjo^ to 
hold , to contain. — Have loUk yes, have me with you, sig- 
nifying readiness to attend another. — Hass at, denotea a 
purpose of an attack. is much used as an 

auxiliary verb to form the tenses. 

(hftvn^a) a. Havmg little or nothing. Oo»er. 
Ua^vbn, (bi'vtt) M, A secure harbor ; a port ; a station for 
ships ; an asylum. 

tHA'V£ir-]giL (hi'vn-^r) n. An overseer of a port. Carne. 
HXv'jfRfH, Poaseasor; holder. [R.] 

Hlv^igR, «. Oats. — a. Oaten ; as, koesr-bread, oaten bread. 

— A wind used in the north of England. Brackett* 
HlY'l^R-sAcK, n. A coarse bag in which soldiers carry pro- 
visions. 

HXv'IMO, «. [tPossession ; estate ; fortune. Skak.] The act 
or state of possessiM. Stdnep . — [katf^ Su. Goth., from 
ko^foa*] [(h&v^lng) tl^havior ; regularity. Skak.1 
tHlv'lpB, (h&v'y\^) n. Conduct ; manners , behavior. Spen- 
ser. 

HXv'oc, n. Waste ; destruction ; wide devastation. 
HXv'qc, iaterj. A word of encouragement to slaughter. 
Skak* 

fHlv'QC, e. a* To destroy; to lay waste. Spenser. 

Ulw, n. The berry and scm of the hawthorn ; the sloe : — 
an excrescence in the eye: — a small piece of ground ad- 
joining to a house ; a hedge, or any enclosure , a dale ; a 
haugh : — a hesitation in sp^ch. See Ha. 

HAw, V. n* [a rawbd ; pp. hawing, hawsd.] To ha : to 
speak slowly, with iVequent intermission and hesitation. 
DEstrange. 

Hawaiian,* (hg-wll^^ygn) a. Relating to Hawaii or Owy- ] 
hee. P. Mag. 

HAw'ptNCH,* «. A bird ; a species of finch. Booth* 
HAw-hIw^, n* A fence or bank sunk between slopes ; or a 
ditch not seen till one comes close upon it. See Ha-ha. 

HA we;, n. A bird of prey, anciently used much in sport to 
catch cAher birds. — [kock, Welsh.] An eifort to force 
tdilegm up the throat. 

HA we;, V. n. [a hawkkd; pp. hawking, mawkcd.] To fiy 
hawks at fowls ; to fiy at ; to attack on the wing. — 

i koekio, Welsh.] To force uh {folem with a noise. 

WK, V. a, [keeker, Germ.] To ofler for sale by outcry in 
the streets. 

HAwk'-6£i.L,*ii. {thleowp) A bell on the foot of a hawk. 
Drayton. 

HAwe^bTt,* «. An herbaceous plant, of several varieties. 
FVirsA Eney* 

HAwk'b D, a. Formed like a hawk’s bill. Browne. 
HAwe'BB, m. One who hawks ; a falconer. 

HAw’kbv,* fA A game played by several boys on each 
side, with a ball and sticks called )iawkey-bat$. HdUoway. 
HAwk'-bI^ed, (-Id) a. Having a keen or a hawk’s eye. 
HAwk^INO, n. The act of one Uiat hawks. 
HAWK^iNG-P5LB,* n. A staff used in falconry. DrayUnu 


HAwels^bIli.,* h. a species of turtle. OoldrmUh. 
HAwE’wfifiD, n, A perennial plant, of many varieties. 

HA was, n. ,* pL hAw’se^. The part of the bows next to 
tbe cables. — Hamse-hoUa^lwo round holes under a ship’s 
head or beak, through which the cables pass. 

BAw^siI^B, n* {Matsu) A large rope or small cable : writ- 
ten also kaiser. 

HAw^THdEN, «. A beautiful ahrubthat bean tbe baw,and 
is <dten used for hedges ; tbe wbitethotti. 
HAw'THdBN-FLf , n. An insect. fPalton. 

UAy, (hi) n* Grass cut and dried for fodder. — To donee the 
key, to dance in a ring. Davies* 
ffilT, (hi) a. A hedge. Chancer. A net which enelosm the 
haunt or an inimaL Harmar. 
fHAT, e. a. 1 o lay snares for rabbits. SnUeU 
Hlr'BlfBO,* a. An English bird ; beam-bird tx sylvia. 
Booth, 

HlT'cZkriL (him) a. A heap of finesb hay. MOttm. 
BAy^l>BJr4TS,* a. (Jiin.) A species of mlaeral. Oteav e land . 


HAT'-FilttD,* a. A field wliere bav Is gatbeied. Oneper. 
HAy^INO,* a. The employment or m a ki ng bay, Baamm. 
AJTL 

HAT^-KirlFX,* a. An instrument for cutting hay out of the 
stack. Parm. JBney. 

HAY’LdFT, a. A loft to put bay in. Oay, 

HAy^mAk-xr, a. One employed in making bay. Pope. 
HAt^mAk-ino,* a. The art or act of making hay. London. 
HAY'-MAB-KJgT, a. A place appropriated to the sale of 
hay. 

HAY’Mb^, a. A mow or large mass of hay. 

HAy^rTck, a. A rick or largo pile of hay. 

HAy'stXcx, a. A stack of nay. 

HAy'btAle, (hi'stiwk) a. A stalk of hay. 

HAy'thSrn, n. Hawthorn. Scott. See Hawthorn. 
fHAY'w^RD, (hi^ward) n. An ofiicer who had the care of 
the cattle of a town, village, or manor. Sherwood. 
HXz'jfiBDt n. [hasard, Fr.] Chance; accident; risk; dan- 
ger, chance of danger; a game at dice. 

HAZ’^RD,0. O. [>. HAZARDSD , pp. HAZARDING, KAZABDCD ] 

To put in danger; to expose to chance. 

HXz’^rd, V. n. To tiy tiie chance ; to adventure. 
HXz'ARi>-a-ble, a. Liable to hazard or chance. Browne, 
HXz’XRI>~¥I^ n* One who hazards. 

HXz'^rd-oDb, G. Dangerous, exposed to hazard. Dr^den, 
HXz’aNI>*0C8-LY> ad. With danger or chance. Shertovod. 
tUXzaRD-RY, a* Temerity; precipitation, gaming. Span- 
ser, 

HXze, r. Fog ; mist ; yratery vapor. Burke, 

Haze, v.n. To be foggy or misty. Ray. [Local.] 
haze, v* a* [To amaze ; to frighten. Jitnsworth.] — (JV*a«t,) 
To punish ny hard work. Dana. 

HA'ZEL, (ha'zl) a. A shrub bearing a nut. 

HA^ZEL, (hi'zT) 0 . Of the color of hazel ; light brown. 
HA’zel-i.y, (ha'zl-^ a. Inclined to a light brown. 
HA'ZEL-Nut,* n. The fruit of the hazel. Jish* 
HA^Zl-Nfiss,* n. The state of being hazy. Fulding. 

HA'zy, a. Dark , fo^ ; misty. Burnet* 

H£, (hS or h(p) pr. his; ohj* him. — pL thbv; pos* 

THKtRs ; obj* THEM.] The man ; the person ; the male 
understood or alluded to. — Sometimes used adjectively 
for male , as, a kr^goaL 

H£ad, (hfid) n. That part of an animal which Is the seat of 
sensation, and in man of thought ; in man, the highest 
part of his frame : in other rreatures, the highest or fore- 
most part ; figuratively, the whole creature ; whatever part 
18 most important, highest, or foremost, in relation to other 
parts , the brains ; understanding . the first or chief ; prin- 
cipal person ; place of honor ; the first place , place of 
command , front , fore part ; resistance ; tbe fore part of 
any thing, as of a ship , tbe top, or something on the top ; 
the blade of an axe ; upper part of a bed , dress of tlie 
head; principal topic of discourse ; source of a stream , a 
height or quantity of water in a stream, pond, or basin, 
for the supply of a mill, Ac : — crisis, pitch; power; 
force; license; freedom from restraint. — {ff anting) The 
state of a deer’s horn by which bis age is known. 

H£ad, (hSd)a. Chief; pnncipal ; first; highest. 

, H£ad, (hfid) V. a. [u hbadbd, pp, hxadino, hbaobd.] To 
lead ; to direct , to govern ; to behead : to take away the 
head ; to fit with a head. — To head down treeSf to lop or 
cut off their heads or tops. 

H£ad,* V, n. To form a head, as a plant ; to originate. 
SmarL 

HSad’AjSHE, (hSd^Sk)n. Pain in the head; cephalalgy. 
H£ai>'-AT-t1re',* n. Dress or ornament for the head. Con- 
greve* ’ 

H&ad'bAed, (hfid'bftnd) n. A fillet for Hie bead ; a top- 
knot. 

HfiAB^BdARD,* n. A board at the bead, as of a bed, Ac. 
Loudon, 

n£AD'B6B-5u6H, (hSd'bQr-rO) n. (England) Formerly the 
chief officer of a borough ; now an officer stiburdinate to 
a constable. 

H£ad’dr£ 88, n. A dress or covering for a woman’s head 
HfiAi>’£D, (bfkl’^d) 0 . Having a head, top, or chief. Skak* 
Much ui^ in composition ; as, clear-kea^, Ac. Dryden* 
H£ad'£E, (hdd'^r) n. One who beads. «>(Ufrdk.) A brick 
or stone with its short face in front. 
tHfiAD'FfiL,* a. Full of thought; reflecting. Fakrfax. 
H£ad^6Xe-olb, (hM'gllr-|d) n. A disease in cattle. 
HfiAD^ofiAR, (heavier) n. Dress of a woman’s head. 
H£Ai>'|-LYf luZ. Hastily; rashly; Impetuously. Todd. 
HfiAD’}-N£B8, n. Hurry ; rashness ; stubbornness. 
IlfiAD^lNa,* n. Motermls for tbe head of any work or ves 
set: — foam on liquor : — enumeration of subjects or 
contents Ck. Ob. 

HfiAD'EN^T,* (hdd'nBt) B. A bandage for the bead* Prior* 
H£ad'j:.Ace,* n. A ribbon or fillet ; hairlace. Booth. 
H£AD'LAND,(hkd^snd) fi. A promontory ; cape { a ridge or 


HIy'bjbO)* n. An English bird ; beam-bird or sylvia. border of unplougtMd land, on wbkb the plough turns. 

, HfiAD'L£8s,(hkdaps)a. Having no bead i without a chiof; 

HlT'cZkriL (bX'kbk) *. A heap of firesb hay. JIBtton, obstinate ; inconsiiMrate j IgnotaaL . 

BAY^i>BJr4TX,* n. (Min.) A species of mineral. Oteav e land . H£ad^--LTivz,* a. The line at the top of a page of E book> 
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which contalM the number of the page, and often the title 
or subject Brandt, 

HftAi>'tlNEf ,♦ a. jrf. (AVnit) The Unea or nqies which are 
next to the yards. Atk, 

(htid^lbng) 0. Bteep: precipitous; rash; 
thoufl^iless ; sudden ; precipitate. MdiMy. 

HJ6ad^6no, (hdd^lbng) ad, Whh the head foremost : rash- 
ly : without thought ; precipitately ; hastily. 
Heai>'lOo»kd,* (hidoSgd) s. Dragged with violence. 
Skak, 

HfiAD'-Miiir,* n. A principal ditch drawn ftom a river or 
stream of water, in order to convey water for irrigating 
land. Loudon, 

HfiAD'MXN, n, f pi HftAD'MtN. A chief. Sulott. 
HftAD^-MA8-T¥B,* 11. The principal master of a school. 
BostoelL 

HfiAD'-M6w-¥Y, (h«d'm fin-9) n. A capitation tax. Mtkon, 
HfiAD'«[6sT,*a. (JVbttt) Most advanced ; first. Ash, 
HfiAD'MSuLD-anftT, (hfid'mWd-shBt) n, {Mtd.) An affec- 
tion of the sutures of the skulls of infanta, having their 
edges shot over one another. Qatncy. 
fHftAD'pXic, (hfid^Iriin) n. The brain-pan. 
tHfiAD'PftNOE, n. pi A kind of poll-tax. 

H£ad'pi£ob, (hfid'pfia) n. Armor for the head; helmet; 

morion. Sulney. Understanding; force of mind. Shak. 
H£AD'-4iuXR'T¥a9, (h«d'kw»r^l9rz) «. pL The place of 
residence of the commander-in-chief of an army : a place 
whence orders are issued. 

HfiAD'EaPE,* «. (Abut) That part of the bolt-rope which 
terminates the sail on the upper edge, to which it is fast- 
ened. Ash, 

HfiAD^sllL,* II. (JWittt.) A sail that belongs to the fore part 
of a ship. Ask, 

HfeAD'-SEA,* «. The waves that meet the head of a ves- 
sel. SmarL 

HfeAD'-SlfiR-v^irr.* n. The principal servant. ArbuthnoL 
H£ad'shXke, w. a significant shake of the head. Shak, 
HfiAD'SHXp, n. Dignity; authority. Hales, [u.] 
H£ad 9 'i 14 lN, (hSdz'man) n. / pL HfiADS'MJ^N. An execu- 
tioner; one who cuts ofl^ heads. Dr^atn. 

IlfiAD'-SPRiNG, w. A fountain , origin, ^piston, 
HJSad'stXll, n. The part of a bridle that covers the head. 
U£ad'st5nb, (hfid'stfin) n. The first or capital stone; a 
stone at the head of a grave. 

I1£ad'strOno, o. Unrestrained ; violent ; ungovernable ; 

obstinate , stubborn ; heady , self-willed, 
HfiAD'sTR6NQ-NES8, n. Obstinacy. Qayton, 

IlfiAD'TiRE, (hdd^r) «. Attire for the head ; headgear. 
HEad'wXy. n. The space under an arch or other struc- 
ture. ~ (JVbitt) The motion of advancing. — (.drcX.) Clear 
height under an arch, Ac. 

II£ad^-WInd,* n. A contrary wind. Smart, 
H£ad'-Work,* (hfid'wilrk) n, L^or of the mind or intel- 
lect. Lee, 

HfiAD'-WoRK'M4.N, (hfid'wttrk'm^n) n. The foreman. 
Sw\ft, 

HfiAD'v, (hfid'd^) o. Apt to afifect the head , rash ; hasty ; 
violent; impetuous, hak. 

Heal, (h6I) r. a. [i. hkalko; pp. hxaliito, healkd.] To 
restore from a disease, injury, or wound , to cure; to re- 
store from hurt or sickness ; to cause to cicatrize ; to rec- 
oncile. 

HEal, e. n. To grow well, sound, or healthy ' 

(hSl) V. 0. To cover. 8^ Hxlx. 

Heal'^-ble, 0. Capable of being healed. Shoneood, 
Heald,* n. The harness for guiding the warp threads in a 
loom ; heddle. Dronds. 

HEal'^r, (hfil'er) n. One who cures or heals. Isaiah, 

«bal iNe, (hfil^ing) n. The act or power of curing. 
nEAL'jNO, a. That heals; curing, mild; gentle, assua- 
Bive.— iJeoliatf art, the science of medicine. 
liBALTH, rhfilto) n. ^undness of body ; fteedom from 
pain or sickness ; moral soundness , purity , goodness ; 
salvation ; wish of happiness, used in drinking. 

Health fOl, (hSlth'ffil; a. Free flrora sickness ; sound ; 
Ttary > ■alubrious ; healthy ; promoting health ; sal- 

" bealthftil manner. 

Health pOl-nEss, n. State of being healthful. 

” a. Bestowing health ; salubrious. 

hS Without sickness or pain, Shsnoood. 

being healthy. 

} ttekly ; infirm. Taylor, 

Want of health. Tt^lor. 

♦Ha Rertoring health. Rmte, 

^ j£ak *** *^**** (bfilth'f^m) a. Wholesome ; salutary. 

^ A salntation. SOdsn. 

(MIth'p) «. IhiWng health; causing health; 

slckaasB ; hale ; sound ; conducive 

*** aftar-blrth in beasts. 

~ -* (P®P) ». Many single things thrown together ; a pile ; 


an a^eumalation ; a mass ; a considerable quantity , • 
crowd ; a cluster. 

BfiAP, V. a, Fi. RSAvan t pp, msAPuro^ hbapbd.J To threw 
or lay in a neap ; to pue ; to amass ; to throw together ; to 
accumulate ; to lay up. 

HfiAP^ER, (hfip^er) a. One who makes piles or heaps, 
tHfiAP'Ly. (hfip'lp) sd. In heaps. Hulok, 

HJap'v, ?h8p'9) a. Lying in heaps. Rows, 

Hear, ^kr) v. a. [i, HMAHD ; pp, HMABtna, freAao.} To per- 
ceive by the ear ; to give an audience ; to attend ; to lis- 
ten to ; to overhear ; to obey , to attend (Wvorably ; to try ; 
to attend judicially. — To hsar say, an elliptical exjnes- 
sion for to hear people say^ or e« hear a thkng said, 

HS AR, (hBr) «. a. To enjoy the sense of beanng ; to listen ; 
to hearken ; to be told. 

heard,* (herd) [herd, S. W. P. Jo. B, 8m, B. ScoUt bSrd, 
fPb.] i. A p. from Hear, Wc frequently hear this 

word pronounced so as to rnyme with feared. But if this 
were the true sound, it ought to be written beared, and 
considered as regular : the short sound, like Xerd, is cer- 
tainly the true pronunciation, and the verb is irregular.*’ 
Walker. 

fHEARD, n. A keeper: a herd. Oibson, See Hsan. 
tHEARD'URddM, 1*. A keeper of herds. S<» HsaDOBooM. 
HEar^ER, n. One who hears or attends. 

HEar'INU, n. The sense by which sounds are perceived , 
audience ; judicial trial ; reach of the ear , attention. 
HeXrk’en, (httrk'kn) e. n, [i. hxajmkwxo , pp. hxarxxr 
IRQ, BKABKxnxo.J To listen ; to attend ; to pay regard , 
to hear. 

tHEXRK'EN, (hllrk’kn) v. a. To hear by listening. .Baton. 
HeXrk^en-er, (hkrk/kn-9r) n. One who hearkens. 
fHEAR'Si^L, (hkr'salj'n. Rehearsal, ^eneer. 

HEar'bXy, (hSr'sa) n. Report; rumor. Raleigk. 
HSar'sXy,* a. Disseminated by, or founded on, rumor. 
Blaekstons, 

HEarse, (h8ra)it. A carriage for conveying the dead to the 
wTive. 

Hearse, (bkrs) «. a. To enclose in a hearse or coffin. Shak, 
HEARSE'CLdTH, n. A covering for a hearse ; a pall. 
HEarse^>like, (bers^llk) a. MournfUl ; suitable to a fti- 
neral. 

HeXrt. (hart) n. The muscle which is the scat of life in 
an animal body ; the seat of life ; the vital, inner, or chief 
pari of any thing ; the chief part ; the vital part , the in- 
ner part of any thing:— courage; spirit; scat of love; af- 
fection ; love ; feeling ; earnestness ; sincerity ; good-will ; 
ardor of zeal ; disposition of mind : — memory , as, “ to 
learn by heart,** — A hard heart is cruelty. — To find m the 
heart, to be inclined, or not wholly averse. It is much 
used, in composition for mmd or Section. 

IHeXrt, (hart) v. a. To dishearten. Bp. Prideaux. 
HeXrt^-aehe, (h&Tt'ak) n. Sorrow ; pang. Shak. 
HEXRT'-ijBH-jNO,* n. A pain of the heart ; sorrow. Bair 

H^RT'-ap-pAll'|no, a. Dismaying the heart. Thomson, 
Heart'-£l 6 od, (hart'blfid) n. The blood of the heart ; 
life. 

HeXrt'bSnd,* n. The lapping of one stone over two oth- 
ers, in the walls of a building. Crabb. 

HeXrt^-breXk, (hkrt'brak) r. Overpoweringsorrow. Shak, 
HeXrt^-BreXk-eR, a. He or that which breaks the heart ; 

ludicrously applied to a woman’s curl or other ornament. 
HsXRT'-BREXR-lNa, o. Overpowering with sorrow. Spenr 
ser, 

HeXrt^-BreXk-ing, n. Overpowering grief. HdketoUl, 
HeXrt'-brEd, a. Bred in the heart. Crashaw. 
Heart'-bro-ken, (han'br6-kn) a. Having the heart over- 
powered with grief; very sorrowftil. 

HeXrt'-BUR-ied, (hart’ber-nd) a. Deeply immersed. 
Heart'-bUrn, n. A burning sensation nearthe heart, from 
an acrid humor in the stomach ; cardiaigy. 
Heart'-bUrned, (hkrt^bUrnd) a. Having the heart hi- 
flamed. Shak, , 

HeXrt^-bUrn-jng, n. Heart-bum ; discontent ; secret en- 
mity. 

HeXrt'-bUrn-ING, a. Causing discontent. Middleton, 
HeXRT'-chE£R-JNO * o. Affording joy ; animating. More. 
HeXrt'-chTlled, (httrt'cblld) o. Having the heart chilled 
or distressed ; cooled in feeling. 

HEXRT'-cpN-sfiM'lNO, o. Distressing the heart. 
Heart'-cqr-rSd’pvg, a. Preying on the heart. 
Heart'-dEar, (hart'dSr) o. Sincerely beloved. Shak. 
HeXrt^-dEEp. (hkrt'dfip) a. Rooted in the heart. Herbert, 
HeXrt'-d?-vour'jno,* a. Corroding the vital source. 
C^grevt, 

HKXRT'-Dls-coOR'AG-tNGjO. Depressing the heart. South, 
HeXrt^-Sa^E, (hkit'fiz) ft. Quiet. Shak, See Heaxt’s- 
Easx. 

HEXRT'-fiA9-jNG, (hkrt'Bz-ing) a. Giving quiet. MUton, 
HeXrt’-Eat-ino, o. Preying on the heart. Burton. 
HeXrt'ED. (hirt^qd) 0. Seated or fixed in the heait. Shah 
—Used colefiy in composition ; as, hard-Xesrted, Ac. 
HEXET’^D-lffiSB, II. Sincerity ; heaitlnew. Clarendon, 
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flEXET^SK, (biur^tn) V, tu [i. Hii.KTjiirKD ; pp» HSAiTViixito, 
HEASTSKcx»*] To encouraffe ; to animate; to atirnp; to 
meliorate ; to enbearten* Sluik. 

HeXet'en-?r, (hJUr^tn-^) n. He or that which hearUme. 
HbXrt^<-]^x-pand'|N«j a, Errandinf the heart. Tkomstm, 
HEXRT^-FfiLT, (hilrt'feU) e. Felt deeply or at heart. Pave, 
Hsabt'-^bjJSf, (bftrt'gref; n. Affliction of the heart. 
ton, 

UeXrth, (hiUth) [htrth. 8 . W, P, J, E, F. Jk. K. Bm. Wb, i 
h&rtb, Klfkiinstine^ Bnekmuien,'] %, The pavement of a room) 
under a chimney, on which a fire is made ; a fireplace ; 
the bouse, as the seat of comfort or bowitaiity ; a home. 
HsXRT'-HABrOBMED, (hait^bftr- 4 nd} a. Very obdurate. 
H£XRT^>uXR-DEN-Iif6, (h&rt'httr-dn-&g) a. Making obdu- 
rate. 

HeXrt'-HX-tr^d,* «. Thorough detestation. C. Fox, 
HEXRTH^-BR&dM,* n. A broom for sweeping the hearth. 
BotweU, 

HeXrth'-BrDsh,* a. A brush for sweeping the hearth. 
HEXRT^-HfiAV^I-N&sa, n. Heaviness of heart. Skak, 
U£XRT'-H£AV<}Ne,* %, The heaving of the heart or bo- 
som. Congrttee, 

EeXrth'-M6n-¥Y, (hkrth'mfin-e) a. An ancient Enghsh 
tax upon hearths , called also dumasynaoney. BUukstone, 
HEXBTH'-PfiN-irV} a* Same as koarth-money, 
HbXrtu'- 8 T 5 ne,* a. Fireside. ScotU 
HsXrt^j-LV, (hkrt'9-19) ad. From the heart ; fiilly ; sin- 
cerely. 

HEXRT'i-NfisSy a. Sincerity ; cordiality ; vigor; eagerness. 
Heart'L^ss, (hkrt'l^) a. Void of affection or courage ; in- 
sincere; cold; indifferent. 

HeXrt'less-LYi ad. Without affection or courage. 
HEXRT^Li^as-Nfiss, a. Want of affection or spirit. 
HeXrt'let,* a. A little heart. Good. 

HeXrt^-lIke,*^ a. Resembling the heart. JodrdL 
fHEXRT'LiNOS.* An exclamation used by-Shakspeare. 
HeXrt'-PF-fend^jngi, a. Wounding the heart. Shak, 
HeXrt^-P£a, (bart'pe) a. A plant. Mdler. 
HBXBT'--PifiE9-{Na,* a. Penetrating the heart or soul. Popt, 
HsXBT^<-QUfiLl.-)NO, «. Subduing the affections. Spenser, 
HeXbt^-r£ni>-|NO, a. Killing with anguish. WaUer. 
H£XRT'’>RdB-BiNo, a. Ecstatic ; stealing the affections. 
HeXrt^-^abch-ino,* o. Probing the heart or soul. C010- 
per. 

H£Xbt*8^>£a 9E, (hAits'Sz) a. A plant: — quiet; peace of 
mind : — a toy or ornament. [nanL 

HeXrt^'-shXped,* (^shapt) a. Formed like the heart. Pen^ 
HsXRT^-aHfiD,* a. Shed from the heart. TTutmson. 
BEXet^RBSli.,* a. (CbacA.) A shell shaped like the heart. 
Scott. 

HeXrt^-sIck, (hurt'slk) a. Pained in mind or heart ; sick 
at bean : mortally ill ; love-sick. 

HEXRT^-8loK'EM-mo,* a. Causing mental pain. Everett. 
HEXBT^sgaiE, a. Cheerful ; lively. Brockett. [Local, Eng.] 
HeXrt^-Sore, a. That which pains the mind. Spenser, 
HeXrt'bore, o. Violent with pain at heart. Shdk. 
HEXBT'-adR-RQW-lNejji. Borrowing at heart. Shak. 
HeXbt^-strIke, V. a. To affect at heart. B. Jonson. 
UeXet^stbIno, a. ; vL HEARTSTRiNes. The tendons or 
nerves supposed to brace and sustain the heart 
HsXBT^-BTRficK, o. Affected at the heart ; shocked. 
HEXBT'-«weLX.-yNO, o. Rankling in the mind. Spenser. 
HEART^- 4 wfiLL-^Be,a. Rancor ;swelling passion. Quarles, 
He'art'-Wh££1i,* a. A mechanical contrivance for con- 
verting a circular motion into an alternating rectilinear 
one. Brande. 

He’art'~wb 5 le, (hUrt'hSl) a. Having the affections yet 
unfixed. Shak. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 
HeXrt'wood,* (hurt^wddl a. The inner wood of a tree, 
being within the sapwood. P. Cyc, 

H£abt''-w 5 unx^EI>) «• Filled with love or grief. Pope, 
HeXrt'-w 5 uni>- 11 IO, a. FUling with grief. Rove. 
llBXR'Ty,(hAr't9)a. Sincere ; cordial ; warm ; zealous; vig- 
orous ; strong ; hard ; durable ; eager ; having a good sqi- 
etHe ; healthy. 

fHEXR^TV-HltE, a. Hood for the heart Spenser, 
tHfiAST. See Hrst. 

H£at, (b8t) a. Tlie sensation caused by the approach or 
touch of fire, or of a hot body ; the cause of that sensa- 
tion ; caloric ; hot air or weather ; effervescence ; one act 
of making hot : — a course at a race ; flush . agitation of 
sadden or violent passion ; vehemence ; party rage ; ar- 
dor. 

HSAT, (hfit) V, a, [». RXATBD ; pp. HBATtaO, HBATKD.l To 
subtect or expose to the influence of caloric or beat ; to 
make hot ; to make feverish ; to excite ; to warm with 
paasion or desire. 

Beat, (hit) p, Itom Beat, Heated. Brovne. BBat ot het 
is often «*sed colloquially, but fmproperiy, for hooted, 
HfiAT'ED,*p. 0. Made hot ; put in a passion. 

HfiAT^ER, a. He or that which heats ; an iron made hot, 
and put into an iron box, to smocRh Unen* 

Hfi ATS, (hfith) n. A shrub of low stature and man/ 
ciea ; a place overgrown witfabeatl or with other abrobs. 


HfiATH'-C5ox, n. A largo fowl that firequonta boathsi 
gorcock; moorcock; grouse. Carets. 

HflA'VBEN, (ha'thn) n. ; pL hEa'thek or bSa TUENg 
A gentile ; a pagan ; a barbarian ; — as a collective iiouq, 
pagans or gentiles : nations ignorant of divine revelation. 
Hea'XHEN, (ha'thn) a. Gentile ; pagan. Addison, 
H£a'tH£N-d6bk,** b. The regions or portions of the earth 
in which heathenism prevails. Ed. Rev, 

HSa^vhen-Ish, (hfi'thn-lsh) a. Pagan ; entile ; wild. 
H£A^¥UEN-laH-LY, (hS'thn-Ish-l?) ad. Like heathens. 
H£A'raBN-l8B-B£s8, (hS^thn-lsh-nds) n. A pro&ne ftate, 
like that of the heathens. Prynne, 

H£A^THEN-lpM, (h6'thn-Izm) n. Gentilism; paganism. 
HfiA^raBN-iZB, (hfi'thn-Iz) v. a. [u hbathbituxo ; pm, 
HBATHXiriziito, HXATHXBizxD.] To render heathenish. 
Fmnan, 

H£ath' 9R, (hCth'^r), it. Heath ; a shrub. [Scotland.] 
HfiATH^ER-R6dF.* n. A kind of roof which is thatched 
or covered with heather or heath. Crabb, 

H£ath'E-RY** n, A plantation of heaths. Qit. Rev, 
H£ath^&Ame,* n. A bird ; a name of the grouse. SmotteU, 
H£ATH'eRXss,» n. A perennial grass with a leafy ttem. 
Farm. Miney, 

HfiATH^HfiN,* II. The female of a species of gronae. T%om- 
son, 

H£ATH^>pfiA, (hBth'pe) n, A species of bitter vetch. 
H£ath'-poOt, (hfith'^fit) It. A bird. Dryden, 
H£ATH^~BdsE, (hfith^rSz) n. A plant. Amsworik, 
H£ath'-ThIce-¥T,* n, A place overgrown with shrubs. 

H£ath'-Thr5s^tle,* (thrSs'sl) n. A bird ; a species of 
throstle. Pennant. 

HEath'V, a. Full of heath ; covered with heath. 
H£at^i. 988 , (hSt'l^s) a. Cold ; without warmth. Beasm. 
^ FI. 

Heave, (h6v) v. a. [i. hxatxd or noTx; pp, hxavibo. 
BXATXD or HovEif. — Hove and hoven are now rarelv used 
except in sea language.] To lift ; to raise ; to hoist ; to 
cause to swell ; to force up from the breast , to exalt : to 
elevate; to throw. — (JVoat.) To throw, raise, or lift, 
accompanied with several particles; as, oAead, astern, 
doam, in eighty only to, up, Ac. 

H£ave, (hSv) V. n. To pant ; to breathe with pain ; to la- 
bor ; to nse with pain , to swell and fall , to keck ; to feel 
a tendency to vomit. 

H£ ave, (h6v) n. A lift ; exertion or effwrt upwards ; a rising 
of the breast ; an effort to vomit. 

H£av^ek, (hSv^vn) n. The celestial sphere, firmament, or 
sky; the space in which the celestial bodies are placrd. 
or through which they apparently perform their diumal 
revolutions: — the habitation of God, good angels, ami 
blessed spirits ; the abode of the blessed , state of bliss : — 
the Supreme or Divine Power ; the Sovereign of heaven : 

— the pacao gods ; the celestials : — elevation ; sublimity. 

— It Is often used in composition. 
H£AV'EN-XP-P£A^'|N»,*a. Conciliating heaven. Thomson. 
H£av'bn-^pIe'}NG, o. Desiring to enter heaven. Aken- 

side. 

HfiAV^EN-BXN-iSHED, (hdv^vn-Uln^sht) a. Banished from 
heaven. JUiUon. 

H£Ay'EN-B]^-&&T\ a. Begot by a celestial power. Drydm. 
H£Av'EN-BbRN, (h6v'vn-Ddm)o. Descended from heaven. 
H£AV'EN-BRfiD, (h6v'vn-br6d) o. Produced in beaven. 
H£AV'EN-BUti.T, (h6v'vn-bIU) a. Built by or in heaven. 
H£av'EN-CQN-dOct'ed,* a. Guided by heaven. Thomson, 
H£av'eii-D]9-8c£nd'¥D,*o. Descended from heaven. Sev- 
ard. 

H£av'eii-i>i-r£ct'ed, o. Directed to heaven. Pope. 
HfiAV'EN-FALLEN, (hfiv'vn-fiUn) a. FaUen from heaven. 
Milton. 

H£av^en-o1ft'9X>, a. Bestowed by beaven. JtiiUan, 
HfiAV'SN-fM-FL.fcT^ED,'^ o. Inflicted by heaven. Potter. 
H£AV'EN-iif-8PiRBD', 0 . Receiving inspiration from heav- 
en. Decker. 

H£av'ew-in-8trOct'ed, o. Taught by heaven. 
tH£AV'EW-IZE, V, a. To render like heaven. Bp. HoXL 
HfiAV'Eif-xfss'fNO, a. Touching the sky. Shak. 
H£AV'EN-l.i-if£8B, a. Supreme excellence. StrJ. Davies. 
HRAV^EN-LdVEB, (hilv^vn-lfivd) a. Belovei) of heaven. 
Milton, 

H£av'ew-LY, (h»v'vn-te) a. Relating to or like heaven ; 
supremely excellent ; celestial ; inhabiting heaven ; di< 
vino; blissful. 

H£av'en-ly, ad. In a celestial manner; in accordance 
with heaven. Pope. 

HfiAV'EN-LV-MiND'ipD,* o. Reltgious ; devout. BalL 
HfiAV'EN-LY-MiND'9D-if£88, B. A State of mind abstract* 
ed from the world, and directed to heaven. JHTove. 
HlAV'EV-xdv^lifo,* a. Influencing heaven* Shah, 
HfiAV'EN-PBO-TfioT'ilv,* A. Protected by heaven. Pope, 
HftAy'EN>«A-LflT'|irB, 0 . Touebtng the sky* Craeham* 
HtAy'EN-TXvQMT,^ (bhvfvnAhM) Alsstraeted l^keav 
en. Pape, 

H£AV'BB-wlnD, 04. Towards tMaven. 
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o. Waning againit haareii* MIUoh* 

ll£AyE^-5F>FBB<-lifo, n. An oaring made among the 
Jewe. JiTuMbers. 

HfAT'ipB, Ik One who boarea : — a itaff or kver need by 
•eamon. 

HfiAV'j-Ly, (h0F^949) ad. With beavineBaj with grief; 
gnevousjv ; severely ; oppressively. 

HEAV'J-Nfiaa, (h6v'^-n&i) n. The quality of being heavy j 
ponderoosnesB ; gravity ; weight ; dejeaioa ; gloom ; af- 
fliction. 

H£ AV'lNO, n. A pant : a motion of the heart ; a swetl. 

HfiAV'y, (h€v'§) a. Weighty j ponderous j tending strong- 
ly to the centre ; loaded ; burdened , burdensome : — sor- 
rowful ; dejected ; depressed j grievous ; oppressive ; af- 
flictive : — - wanting alacrity, spirit, or activity ; indolent, 
drowsy; dull; torpid, slow; sluggish; stupid; tedious, 
thick; cloudy; dark. — It is often used odvorbiuUy in 
composition ; as, Aea»y-laden. 

tHfiAv'y, V, a. To make heavy. Wichffii. \ 

HftAV'y-GiiT'^D,* a. Moving heavily and slowly. Shcdc. 

IlfiAV'y-HEART'ifD,* o. Oppressed with sorrow ; sad. 
SinoUetU 

HEav'v-SpXr,* n. (Jtfiw.) Native sulphate of baryta. 
Brandt. 

HfiB'B^a-MXN,* n. ; pi. hebbermen. One who fishes 
at low water, or low tide, for whitings, smelts, &c. O-aAb. 

HEb'bjng-weAr.^,* ti, pi. Devices or nets laid for fish at 
ebbing time. Crabb. 

f n£B'D<?-»lXD, n. [kebdonuu, L.] A week ; the space of 
seven days. Brotont. 

H¥B-D6M'ij.-D^L, i a. Rotating to or including a week ; 

HEB-D6M'^-DA-Ry, j weekly. Browne. 

Hjpb-d6m'|-D4-ry, n. A member of a chanter or convent, 
whose week it is to officiate in the cathedral. 

fHfiB-Dp-MXT'j-Ci^L, a. Weekly. Bp. JIforton. 

[c*e/<e, Fr.] Ebony. Spenser. 

H£b'E-TATE, V. «. {heb<^o.l^] ft. hebctatcd ; pp. hkre- 
TATirta, KCBETATKo.j To auiJ ; to blunt, to stupefy. 
Harvey. 

IIEb-e-tX'tion, n. Act of dulling; state of being dulled. 

tllfiB'ETE, a. Dull , stupid. Ellts. 

I1£b'iP-tCiie, n. [kehcUido^ JL] Dulness ; obtuaeness ; 
iduntness. Harvey. fK.l 

He-brX^IC,* I a. Kolating to the Hebrews or Hebrew 

He-BRA'}-CAL,* ) language. Bohngbroke. 

H?-bra'i-cal-lv,* ad. After the Hebrew manner. Smart. 

DHl'bba-T.^M, riiS'br^-lzm, S. P. E. Jtu K. Sm. Wb. Ree^, 
h6b'r?i-l7.m, fr.J. F.] n. [Ifcbratsmus, L.] A Hebrew idiom. 

IIHk'BRA-TkT, [h3'br«i-tst, P. JE. Jo. K. Sou', hCb'ra-lst, fV. 

J. F. , li^-bru^st, S.J n. [Hebraas, L.] One who is versed 
ui Hebrew. 

! HE-bra-Is'T|c,* j o. Relating to or like Hebrew. Crom- 

HE-bra-Ts'TI-Cj^L,M bte. 

nf:'BKA-IZE,* V. a. To conform to the Hebrew idiom. Mil- 
ton. 

H£'brew, (he'brO) n. [’E/?/<aro 5 . j A descendant of Heber , 
an Israelite , a Jew , the Hebrew language. 

HC'brew, (bC'briS) a. Relating to the people of the Jews. 
He'brew-Ess, (hS'brd-Cs) n. An Ismelitish woman. 
1 IE-brI''cIj^N, (h^-brlah'^n) n. A Hebraist. Raleigh. 
He-brId'i-^n, a. Relating to the Hebrides or Western Isl- 
ands of i:?cotiand. Johnson. 

HEc'a-tomb, (h6k'H6«n) [hSkVtam, W. P. J. F. Jo. K. 
R.i hSk^a-tom, S. Sm.] n. ItnarAnfir]’] A sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen or cattle. 

HEc-a-t6m^PE-d5n,* n, rixartfv«and wovf.] (Jirch.) A 
temple one hundred feet long. Holyoke. 
HEc-a-t5n'8TV-i.6Nj* n. (Arch.) A building having a 
hundred columns. Brandt. 

H£ck, tu a rack at which cattle are fed with hay. Ray. 
The winding of a stream ; — a kind of fishing-net. CAom- 
bers. A latch of a door. Qrose. [Local, Eng.j 
H£c'kle,* V. a. To comb flax. Loudon. See Hatchel. 
H^c'kle, n. A fiax-comb. Brands. See Hatcheu 
H&o'tXre,* n. [Pr.] A French land measure, equal to 
11,960 English square yards, or 9 acres, 1 rood, and 5 
perches. Athenasunu 

Hec'tjc, r. (Mtd.) A constitutional fever, attended by de- 
bility, a small, quick pulse, loss of appetite, paleness, ex- 
ccsslve perspiration, and emaciation. 

Hec'tic, > a. Habitual ; constitutional ; consumptive ; 
H£c;t|-c 4.L, i —appliod to a kind of fever. 
llEc'Tj-c^L-Ly, od. in the manner of a hectic fever. 
Hectoljtrr^* (bllk't^^S'tr) n, [Fr.] A French measure I 
^ ^ bushels, 6 gallons, and 7 pints | 

fiEOTOMRTMS,* (Mk'to-mi'tr) «. [Fr.l A French mens- ! 
equal to 100 metres, or 307 French feet, 10 inches, 

and mines. Heists. 

TPB» n. [from Hester, the great Hemerte wanior.] A 
bully ; a blustering, turbulent, noisy fellow. 

^ HxcToiE© ; M, nacTOBiiro, Hiovoann.] 

I o threaten ; to treat insolently ; to vex ; to ftet. 
tiEc tqr, t». n. To play the bully. StUlingjitet. 


IlEo-T5'Rj-4fr,* a. Relating to or like Hector. Ftojut 
llEc'TpR-Ly, 0 . Blustering; insolent. Harrete. fR.1 
HEb'dee,* n. Heald. Fnatcu. See Hsald. 

R. (Mio,) A species of mineraL 

Cleaveland, 

BSDf^-S4f* n. [L.] (JBot.) A genua of plants; ivy. Ham- 
ilton. 

HfiD-:g-RX'CEOVS, (^hqs) a. [hedoraeeuOf L.] Relating to 
or producing ivy. Badey. 

HJ6d'¥-r^l,* a. ComposM of ivy. Lindtey 
HfiD-E-ElF'ER‘ODs,* 0 . Producing ii^. Badey. 
Hfti>ip-R58E',* a. Belonging to ivy : mil of IVy. Scott. 

I IlfiD^E, (hSj) n. A' fence made of prickly bushes or shrubs. 
UfiD^E, a. Mean; vile; of the lowest class; as, e. hedge 
press. Sw{ft 

HED^IE, (bSj) V. a. [t. HEDOBD ; pp. MXOalFO. HEDGED.] 

To enclose with a hedge ; to obstmet ; to encircle for de- 
fence ; to shut up ; to thrust in. 

HfiDGE, V. n. To shift ; to hide the head ; to skulk ; to bet 
on both Bides, ns at horse-races. 

HfinoE^BlLL,^ n. An instrument to trim hedges ; a hedg- 
ing-bill. Booth. 

H£dO£'-BIrd,'*' n. A bird that seeks food and shelter in 
hedges. Farm. Eneij. 

HEdi^e'-born, a. Of no known birth ; meanly liorn. Shak. 
HfiD(jiE'-CREEP-?R, n. One who skulks for bad purposes. 
HfiD(jiE-F0'Ml-TQ-RV, n. A plant. Ainsworth^ 
HfiDGE'-H6a, n. A quadruped or mammal which is cov- 
ered with spines or prickles, and subsists chiefiy on in- 
sects ; — a plant ; trefoil ; — the globe-fish. 
HEd<?e'h6g-Tr£'foIl,* n. A kind of herb. ScoU. 
HfiDijiE'-Hts-spp, iu A species of willow-wort HUL 
HEd^e '-Knife,* b. An instrument for trimming hedges. 
Farm. Ency. 

HfiDijiE'LdNO,* a. Extending along the hedge. Dyer. 
HEd^e-MDs'tard, n. A plant of several varieties, most 
of which are wortliless. 

HCd^e'-N£t-TLE, n. A plant. AinsiooriJi. 

H£D<jiE'-N6TE, n. The note of a mere hedge-bird: — a 
vulgar style or writing. 

HED<jiE'-PARS-L?y,* n. A useless weed, of difiarent vari- 
eties. Farm. Ency. 

HEdi^e'-pIg, 7U a young hedge-hog. Shak. 
HEd^e'-Priest,* n. A poor, mean pnest. Shak. 

HEd^'er, n. One who makes hedges. Milton. 
Htm^E'-RHyME,* lu Vulgar, doggerel rhyme. Cowley. 
HEd^e'-Row^ n. A hedge of bushes in a row. 
HEd^e'-SehoOl,* (hoj'skfil) n. A school kept by a hedge 
or in the open air in Ireland. Carleton. 
HEd^e'-ScI^'spr^,* (hSj'slA'zurz) n. pi. An instrument 
for trimming nedges. Booth. 

HEd9E-SpXr'bow, n. A sparrow that lives in bushes. 
HED 9 E'-WRiT-:?R,* n. A Grubslreet writer; a mean au- 
tlior. Smart. 

HEd^'INQ,* n. The act of making hedges. Maunder. 

HE D^'iNG-BtLi., n. A cutting hook, used in making hedges. 

HE£D, V. a. [t. HEEDED ; pp. HEEDING, HEEDED.] To at 

tend to ; to mind ; to regard ; to take notice of, to notice. 
HeEd, V. n. To mind ; to consider ; to take core. fVarton. 
Heed. n. Care ; attention , caution ; notice ; regard. 
HEEd'fOl, a. Watchful , cautious , attentive , careflil. 
H££d'f0i.-lV» fld. In a heedful manner , carefully. 
H££d'fCl-nE 8S, n. Caution; vigilance; attention. 
tH££D'l-LY, tuL Cautiously ; vigilantly ; beedfully. 
■[Heed'i-nEss, n. Caution , vigilance ; hoed. Spenser. 
H££d'l]^S8, a. Negligent; inattentive ; careless ; thought 
less. 

Heed'l?8S-lv, ad. Carelessly , negligently ; inattentively. 
H££D'EEt^a-NE88, n. Carelessness , thoughtlessness. 
tHE£D'V,*o. Careful; cautious; heedful. Perry. 

H££l, n. The hind part of the foot, particularly of the hu- 
man foot ; the whole foot, particularly of animals , the 
hind part of the shoe, or stocking , any thing shaped like 
a heel ; a spur ; the hinder or latter part of any thing. 
— (JVaut.) The after extremity of a ship’s keel ; — the foot 
of a mast. — To be at the heels of, to pursue closely ; to at- 
tend closely. — To lay by Vie heels, to fetter. — To he out 
at keels, to be worn out. — To have the heels qf, to outrun. 
.— To take to the heels, to run away. 

H££l, V. n. fi. HEELED ; pp. heeling, heeled.] To dance. 

Shak.—(J^aut.) To lean on one side, as a ship. 

H££l, r. a. To arm a cock ; to add a heel to. 

H££l'9R, n. One that heels ; a cock that strikes well with 
his heels. ^ . . 

HlfiE'fKG,* n. (JVottt.) The square part left at the lower 
end a mast. Crabb. 

H££ii'-Pi£cB, (-pCs) B. Armor for the heels; a piece fixed 
on the binder part of a shoe. 

H£fix*'>-Pi£cE, (-pSs) V. a. To put leather on a shoe-heel. 

ArbuthnoL , ^ 

H££l'-TXp,* n. A small piece of leather at the end of a 
high-heeled shoe ; a heel-piece. Herq/wdshire Words. 
HEft, ». [fHeaving ; effort. Shak, Handle j haft. Waller 
Hold. IFtndkflw.] Weight ; heaviness. JEfoOoiiMiF. — Often 
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asXaT'BR, (h&r'tn) t>. a. [i. hbaktaitso ; pp, KB^Tamito, 
HBAKTBNBo.j To encoun^ j to animate j to anrap; to 
meikirate : to enheaiten. Shak. 

HbXbt'sn- 9B, (hJUr'tn-^r) a. He or that which heartens. 
HjiXet'-bx-pand'in®. o. Expanding the heart Tkomtoiu 
HsXRT^>r&tT, (hStrt'felt) a. Felt deeply or at heart Pow^ 
HeXet^*^&i£f, (faiut'grfif) a. Affliction of the heart ARt 
Urn, 

HxXeth, (harth) [harth. 8 W. P. J,ELF,JauK.8m. Wh. f 
herth, E^JUnstotUf BuekanoH*] a. The pavement of aroom, 
under a chimney, on which a fire is made ; a fireplace ; 
the house, as the seat of comfort or hospitality : a home. 
HbXbt'-hXr-denbd, (hait'har-4nd) a. Very obdurate. 
HBABT'-uXiuDEN-fife, (hart'har<dn>tng) a. Making obdn- 
rate. 

ti£XBT^~HA-TR:9D,* a. Thorough detestation. C. J* Fox. 
Hearth '-B& 5dM,* a. A broom for sweeping the hearth. 
BooweU. 

HeXbth'-BrCsh,* a. A brush for sweeping the hearth. 
UEART^-HfiAV^i-NfisB, a. Heaviness of heart Shak. 
H£art'~H£av-|NO,* a. The heaving of the heart or bo- 
som. Congreve. 

B£arth'-M6n-]^T, (harth'rottn-^) a. An ancient English 
tax upon hearths } called also ekmney-manef/. Blaeketone, 
HeXrtr'-P£n-nVi n* Same as keartk-numep. 
HeXeth^-btone,* a. Fireside. ScoU. 

HEXET'l-tT, (hart'p-lf) ed. From the heart ; folly j sin- 
cerely. 

Heaet'i-nKss, a. Sincerity; cordiality ; vigor ; eagerness. 
HEXET'LgLss, (hltrt'l^s) 0. Void of affection or courage ; in- 
sincere; cold; indifferent 
H£ART'L£Ss-LYt od. Without affection or courage. 
HEXET^LBSB-Nfiss, a. Want of affection or spirit 
HeXbt'lbt,* a. A little heart Good. 

HeXrt'-lIke,* a. Resembling the heart JodreVL 
t]teXET^L}N08.* An exclamation used by Bhakspeare. 
HeXet'-qf-fend^ING, 0. Wounding the heart Skak. 
HeXrt^-P£a, (hart'p6) n. A plant MtUer. 
HeXrt^-pi£r^|ng,* a. Penetrating the heart or soul. Pope. 
HEXRT^-QUfitt-ING, a. Subduing the affections. Spenaer. 
H£XRT'-R£Nl>-|Na, a. Killing with anguish. Waller. 
H£XRT'-RdB-B|NG, o. Ecstauc : stealing the affections. 
HeXet^-sRaech-ING,* o. Probing the heart or soul. Cow- 
per. 

BEXRT’s'-fiA^fE, (hXfts'ez) a. A plant : — quiet ; peace of 
mind : — a toy or ornament. [noat 

HbXet^-shXped,* (-shapt) a. Formed like the heart Pear 
HeXbt'-Bh£d,* a. Shed from the heart Thomeon. 
HlXET^SHfiLL,* a. (CoacX.) A shell shaped like the heart 
SeotL 

HeXbt'-sIcx, (hkrt'slk) a. Pained in mind or heart ; sick 
at heart : mortally ill ; love-eick. 

HeXrt'-sIck'en-!ng,* a. Causing mental pain. Everett. 
HeXet^sqhe, a. Cheerful ; lively. Brackett. [Local, Eng.] 
HeXrt^-^re, a. That which pains the mind, denser. 
HeXrt^sore, a. Violent with pam at heart S/lak. 
HEXET^-fidR-ROW-lNG^o. Sorrowing at heart Shak. 
HeXrt'-strIkb, V. a. To affect at heart B. Joneon. 
HeXrt'steIng, a. ; pL heartstrings. The tendons or 
nerves supposed to brace and sustain the heart 
HeXet^'-strCcx, a. Affected at the heart ; shocked. 
HeXet'-«w£li>|NG, a. Rankling in the mind. Spenser. 
HBXRT^>sw£i;.i>7NG,a. Rancor ; swelling passion. Quarles. 
HEXET'-WHfifiL,* a. A mechanical contrivance for con- 
verting a circular motion into an alternating rectilinear 
one. Brands. 

Hbart'-wb5lb, (httrt'hSl) a. Having the affections yet 
unfixed. BltiX. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 
HeXrt^wood,* (hkrt'wCid) a. The inner wood of a tree, 
being within the sapwood. P. Cyc. 

HeXet'-w6uwd-£D, o. Filled with love or grief. Pope. 
HeXet'-w6und-Pio, a. Filling with grief. jRoice. 
IlBXR'Ty,(har't^)a. Sincere ; cordial ; warm ; zealous; vig- 
orous ; strong ; hard ; durable ; eager ; having a good ap- 
etite ; healthy. 

fHEXE^TY-HXLE, a. Good for the heart denser. 
tHhAST. See Hrst. 

H£at, (bet) a. The sensation caused by the approach or 
touch of fire, or of a hot body ; the cause of that sensa- 
tion ; caloric ; hot air or weather ; effervescence ; one act 
of making hot : — a course at a race ; flush , agitation of 
sudden or violent passion ; vehemence ; party rage ; ar- 
dor. 

BfiAT, (hst) 9 . a. [t. HXATKD ; pp. HBATINO, HBATXD.] To 
subject or expose to the influence of caloric or heat ; to 
make hot ; to make feverish ; to excite ; to warm with 
paaskm or desire. 

Heat. (b£t) p, fo»m JBeaL Heated. Bretene, Biot or het 
is often used colloquially, but imprcqiierly, tor ksated, 
HfiXT'fH,* p. a. Made hot ; put in a passion. 

BfixT^j^E, n. He or that which heats ; an iroo made hot, 
and put into an Iron box, to smooth Hnea. 

H£ath, (htth) n. A shrub of low stature and of manv spe- 
eies ; a place overgrown with beaU or with other •brm 


H£atii'<-CAox:, «. A largo fowl that firoquonts beatlis ; 
gqrcock ; moorcock ; grouse. Carsw. 

HIa'SHSN, (ha^thn) n.( pL h£a'THBN or BfiATHENf 
A gentile ; a pagan ; a barbarian : as a collective noun, 
pagans or gentilM ; nations ignorant of divine revelation. 

HBA”THBN,(h«'thn) a. GenUle, pagan. Addison, 

H£a'then-d5iii,« n. The regions or portions of the earth 
in which heathenism prevaDs. Ed. Rev. 

H£a^thbn-Xsh, (hd^thii-teh) a. Pagan ; gentile ; wild. 

HIa^then-Ish-ly, (he'thn-Iah-l?) ad. Like heathens. 

H£a'thbr-1sh-n£ 88, (hiS^thn-Ish-nds) n. A pro&ne state, 
like that of the heathens. Prynne. 

HfiA'THEN-lfM, (h6'thn-lzm) n. Gentilism ; paganism. 

H£a^thEN-Xzb, (h«'thn-rz) «. o. ft. MXATHairizxD ; m. 
HSATMXNiziNo, uxATHXNisKo.] To render heathenish. 
Firman, 

HIath^^R, (hath V)i *• Heath ; a shrub. [Scotland.] 

H£ATH^9R-ad6F,A It. A kind of roof which is thatched 
or covered with heather or heath. Orabb. 

H£ath'e-RY»* e* A plantation of heaths. Qit. Rev. 

H£ath^gXmub,* n. A bird ; a name of the grouse, amottett. 

H£ATH'GRXss,e n. A perennial grass wifo a leafy stem. 
Farm. Eney. 

H£ath^h£n,* n. The female of a species of gronee. Thorn- 
eon. 

H^XTH'-pfiA, (hSih'pC) n, A species of bitter vetch. 

H£ath'-poOt, (hfitb'pyfit) a. A bird. Dryden. 

H£ATH'~R5aE, (heth'rBz) it. A plant. Amowortk. 

HfiATH'-THlcK-ipT,* n. A place overgrown with shruba. 
Steele. 

H£ath'-Thr 6 s'tlb,* (thrSs'sl) n. A bird ; a species of 
throstle. Pennant 

Heath'y, o. Pull of heath ; covered with heath. 

H£at'L 988, (hSta^) 0. Ckild ; without warmtb. Beanm. 
4* FI 

H£avb, (h8v) V. a. [i. hxatkd or hovu; pp. hsaviho. 
ffZATXD or HOTXN. — Hovo and koven are now rarely used 
except in sea language.] To lift ; to raise ; to hoist ; to 
cause to swell ; to force up from the breast , to exalt ; to 
elevate ; to throw. — (JVottt.) To throw, raise, or lift, 
accompanied with several particles; as, otead, astemf 
downy m eighty outy to, up, Sec. 

H£ave, (h6v) V. n. To pant ; to breathe with pain ; to la- 
bor ; to rise with pain ; to swell and fall , to keck ; to feel 
a tendency to vomit. 

H£av£, (h8v) n. A lift , exertion or eff(»t upwards ; a rising 
of the breast ; an effort to vomit 

H£av'en, (h8v'vn) n. The celestial sphere, firmament, or 
sky; the space in which the celestial bodies are placed, 
or through which they apparently perform their diurnal 
revolutions: — the habitation of God, good angels, and 
blessed spirits ; the abode of the blessed ; state of bliss : — 
the Supreme or Divine Power ; the Sovereign of heaven : 
— the pagan gods , the celestials : — elevation ; sublimity. 
— It is often used in composition. 

H£AV'EN-XP-p£A9'|Na,*a. Conciliating heaven. Thomson. 

H£av'en- 4 S-pIe'jng, a. Desiring to enter heaven. Aken- 
side. 

HfiAv'EN-BXN-jSHED, (hfiv'vn-Mln'isht) a. Banished from 
heaven. Mdton. 

H£AV'EN-BE-G6T^ a. Begot by a celestial power. Dryden. 

HfiAV'EN-BORW, (hSv'vn-bdm) o. Descended from heaven. 

H£av'en-br£d, (hfiv'vn-brfid) a. Produced in heaven. 

H£av'en-bu1i.t, (hfiv'vn-bllt) a. Built by or in heaven. 

HfiAV'EN-cpN-DOcT'ED,* o. Guided by heaven. Thomson. 

H£av'en-D¥- 8 c£nd'¥D,*o. Descended from heaven. Scuh 
ard. 

HfiAV'EN-Di-R£cT'£D, o. Directed to heaven. Pope. 

H£av'en>fali.en, (hSv'vn-fiUn) a. Fallen from heaven. 
Milton, 

H£av'en-g1ft^£D, a. Bestowed by heaven. Milton. 

HfiAV'EN-lN-FLfcT'ED,* o. Inflicted by heaven. Potter, 

H£av^en-)N-sp1rbd% a. Receiving inspiration from heav- 
en. Decker. 


HkAV'EW-iN-STRtJcT'EB, «• Taught by heaven. 

tH£AV'EN-IZE, V. a. To render like heaven. Bp, HaU. 

HfiAV'EN-Klss'iNO, o. Touching the sky. Shak. 

II£av^£N-li-n£ 88, n. Supreme excellence. Sir J. Davies. 

H£AV^Eir>Ll!)VBD, (b«v'vn-llivd) a. Beloved of heaven. 
MtUon. 

HEav'er-ly, (h6v'vn-fo) a. Relating to or like heaven ; 
supremely excellent; celestial; inhabiting heaven; di- 
vine ; blissful. 

H£av^£n-ly, od. In 8 celestial manner; In accordauca 
with heaven. Pope. 

HfiAV'EN-LY'-MlND'ES,* o. Roliglous ; devout. BaU. 

H£AV'EN-LY-MlND'£i>-Nfiss, N. A State of mind abstract- 
ed from the world, and directed to heaven. Howe. 

HEAY^Eir-ifdy^lirG,* a. Influencing heaven. Skak. 

HtAY^EZv-PEp-TfioT'VD,* 0. Protected by heaven. Pep*. 

HfiAV^ZN-ex-Lfil^'lirG, a. Touching the sky. Oredkaw. 

H£AY^Eir>TlUGHT,e (bSvVn-tkat) a. Instnieted by heav 
en. Pope. 

HRay^bh-wIed, od. Towards heaven. 
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a. Warring againit haavcn, Maton, 
H£ave^> 6 f- 7]9B^1 n 0, n. An onering made among the 
Jews. AXtmhert^ 

BfiAV^igR, n. One who heaves: —a staff or lever used by 
•eamnn* 

HfiAV'J-Ly, (h«v'fi-l9) Md, With heaviness; with grief; 

f rievously ; severely ; oppressively. 

av'J-NE 8B, (hevVnfis) n. The quality of being heavy ; 
pondcrousnesB ; gravity ; weight ; dejection ; gloom ; af- 
fliction. 

HiAV'jNG. H. A panl^ a motion of the heart ; a swell. 
HfiAV'y, (n6v'9) a. Wciahty j ponderous ; tending strong- 
ly to the centre ; loaded; burdened; burdensome: — sor- 
rowful ; dejected ; depressed ; crlevous ; oppressive ; af- 
flictive : — wanting alacrity, spirit, or activity ; indolent , 
drowsy, dull; torpid, slow; sluggish; stupid; tedious; 
thick; cloudy; dark, — It is often used adverbially in 
composition ; as, A«aey-lndon. 

♦HjfeAV'y, V . a. To make heavy. Wicl\ffh. 
HfiAV'y-GAiT'ED,* a. Moving heavily and slowly. ShaJt. 
HfiAV'v-UEART'j^iD,* o. Oppressed with sorrow ; sad. 
Smolhrt. 

H£av'v-SpAR,* n. (JMtn.) Native sulphate of baryta. 
Brande. 

H£b'b¥R-mXn,* a. ; pL hebbermen. One who fishes 
at low water, or low tide, for whitings, smelts, &c. Crabh. 
HBb'sikg-weAri^,’*’ n. pL Devices or nets laid for fish at 
ebbing time. Crabh, 

|I1 £b^dp-mXd, n. [hebdomagy L.] A week ; the space of 
seven days. Browne, 

HEB-DQM'A~t>Ai^y ^ <z. Relating to or including a week ; 
HpB-D6M'A-DA-Ry, I weekly. Browne. 
H^b-dSm'-Jl-d^-ry, n. A member of a chapter or convent, 
whose week it is to ofRriate in the cathearal. 
tHftB-D<?-MXT'l-CAL, 0. Weekly. Bp. JSfortoTU 
Fr.] Ebony. Spenser. 

H£b']|:-tate, «. a. I..1 [t. hebetated ; pp. hebe- 

TATirro, HEBETATED.] To dull; to blunt , to stupefy. 
Harvey. 

JlfiB-E-TX'TipN, n. Act of dulling; state of being dulled. 
fllfiB'ETE, a. Dull ; stupid. Elite. 

il£B'^:-TODE, n. Ihrbctitdo, L,] Dulnesa , obtuaeness ; 
Iduntnesa. Harvey, [R.] 

He-brX'ic,* I a, Kelating to the Hebrews or Hebrew 
Hc-BRA'I-CAL,* j language. Bolinfrbroke. 
IJK-BRA'l-CAL-LYy* ad. After the Hebrew manner. Smart. 
j|lin'BRA-T?M, flie'bra-Kzin, S. P. E. .J(U K, S,n. W b. Rees; 

liCb'rsi-Tzin, fr.J. F.] n. [Hebratsmusy L.] A Hebrew idiom. 
IlIlE'ERA-tsT, rhS'brH-lst, P. E. Jo, K, Sou ; h5b'ra-l».t, IV. 
J. F. ; b9-bra'(st, S.J n. [Hebrausy L.] One who is versed 
in Hebrew. 

1 HE-BRA-l8'T|C,* I a. Relating to or like Hebrew. Crom- 

He-bba-Is'ti-cal,^ bte. 

He'bra-Ize,* 0. a. To conform to the Hebrew idiom. Jiftl- 
Um. 

He'brew, (heftiiiS) n. [’E/7/»arof.J A descendant of Heber , 
an Israelite , a Jew , the Hebrew language. 

He'brew, (he'brfl) a. Relating to the people of the Jews. 
Hjb'BREW-£ss, (ha'brd-fis) n. An Ismclitish woman. 
Hj?-BrI"cian, (h?-brlsh'9n) n, A Hebraist. Raleigh. 

He br1d'j-an, a. Relating to the Hebrides or Western Isl- 
ands of i^cotlnnd. Johnson. 

H£c'a-t 6 mb, (hek'a-tdm) [hSk'gt-tSm, W. P. J. F. Jo, K. 
R.i hfik'91-toia, S. Sm.] n. [tKarbpf^rf^] A sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen or cattle. 

H£c-a-t6m'p?-d6n,* n. r^xarrivwind iroOf,] (jlrch.) A 
temple one hundred feet long. Holyolu. 
H£c-a-ti5n'stv-l6Nj* n. {Arch.) A building having a 
hundred columns. Brande. 

H£ck, n. A rack at which cattle are fed with hay. Ray. 
The winding of a stream : — a kind of fishing-net. Cham- 
bers. A latch of a door. Orose. [Local, Eng.f 
Hfic'KLE,* V. a. To comb flax. Loudon, See Hatcheu 
HEc'kle, n. A flax-comb. Brande. See Hatcheu 
H&c* T'AREy* n. [Fr.] A French land measure, equal to 
11,960 English square yards, or 3 acres, 1 rood, and 5 
{MTches. AtheniBum. 

Hfec'Tjc, 71. (Jifed.) A constitutional fever, attended by de- 
bility, a small, quick pulse, loss of appetite, paleness, ex- 
cessive perspiration, and emaciation. 

H£c'tio, > a. Habitual ; constitutional ; consumptive ; 
H£c'tj-c^l, 1 —applied to a kind of fever. 
uEc'ti-c^l-lv, ad. In the manner of a hectic fever. 
HECTOLiTRKy* (hfik't^-lfi'tr) n. [Fr.] A French measure 
^ ^ ^ bushels, 6 gallons, and 7 pints 

Bbgtometrb,* (iidk^tv-mS'tr) «. [Fr.l A French meas- 
ure, equal to 100 metres, or 307 Frencn feet, 10 inches, 
nnrfijiinefc Srfrtfc 

hEc't<?e, n. [from Hector, the great Homerie warrior.] A 
bully ; a blustering, turbulent, noisy fellow. 

«. O. [i. RECTOEED ;pp. HECTOEIlfO, HKCTOBaD.] 

To threaten ; to treat insolently ; to vex ; to fret. 
Hfic'TOR, V. n. To play the bully. SttUingfleeL 


H]9C-t5'rj-|lN,* a. Relating to or like Hector. PopB* 
HRc'tqr.ev, a. Blustering : insolent. Barrow, [R.] 

I HSd^ole,* 7 u Heald. Ftastda, See Hbalo. 

I n, {Min*) A species of mineraL 

I Cleaveland, 

j H£D'4C-R4y* n, [L.] {BoU) A genus of plants; Ivy. Sam- 
Uton. 

HfiD-R-Rl'cEoys, ^hys) a. [kederaceuo, L.] Rdatlng to 
or producing ivy. BaUoy. 

HfiD'R-R^L,* a. Composed of ivy. Lindlw 
HfiD-y-Rir'yR-oDs,* a. Producing ivy. J^ey. 
Hfii>-y-R68E',* c. Belonging to ivy: full of ivy. Seott. 
HfiD^E, (h6j) It. A' fence made of prickly bushes or shrubs. 
UfiD^E, a. Mean, vile; of the lowest class; as, a hedge 
press. St0{ft. 

H£D<^E, (h6j) tJ. 0. [t. HEDOBD ; pp. HEDOinq; HEDGED.] 

To enclose with a hedge ; to obstruct ; to encircle for de- 
fence ; to shut up ; to thrust in. 

H£dge, V. n. To shift ; to hide the head ; to skulk ; to bet 
on Doth sides, «Ls at horse-races. 

HfiBOE'BlLL,* 71. An instrument to trim hedges ; a hedg- 
ing-bill. Booth, 

H£DO£^-BfRD,^ 71. A bird that seeks food and shelter in 
hedges. Farm, Eney. 

H£D<;fE'-BORN, a. Of no known birth ; meanly born. Shnk. 
H£D<^E'-CR£EP-yR, 7t. One who skulks for bad purposes. 
H£B9E-FC'M1-TQ-Ry, 71. A plant. Ainsworth,,^ 
H£dge'-h56, n. A quadruped or mammal which is cov- 
erea with spines or pncklea, and subsists chiefly on in- 
sects; — a plant ; trefoil : —'the globo-fish. 
HfiD(jiE'u6a-TRE'FOiE,* 71. A kind of herb. Scott. 
H£D^E'-H5'S-spp, 71. A species of willow-wort Hdl, 
H£D9E'-KNiFE,* 71 . An instrument for trimming hedges. 
Fcc^ Ency, 

H£d<^e^l 6 ng,''' a. Extending along the hedge. Dyer. 
HRd^e-MCs^t^rd, 71. A plant of several varieties, most 
of which are worthless. 

H£d< 5 ie'-N£t-tle, ». A plant. Ainsworth. 
ll£i><ji£'-N5T£, 71. The note of a mere hedge-bird: — a 
vulgar style of writing. 

H£D(jiE'-PAR8-Ly Y,* u. A uscless weed, of dififerent vari- 
eties. Farm. Eucy. 

H£d 9 E'-pIg, 71, A young bedge-hog. Shak. 
HfiD^E'-PRlBST,* n. A poor, mean pnest. Shak. 
HfiD^'yR, n. One wlio makes hedges. Miltoiu 
HEd^e '-Rhyme,* n. Vulgar, doggerel rhyme. Cowley. 
H£DyE'-R6w, n. A hedge of bushes m a row. 
H£i) 9 E'-Seho 6 l,* (hiij'skfil) n. A sc1um> 1 kept by a hedge 
or in the open air in Ireland. Carlcton. 
H£d(?e'-ScI!?'s 9R§,* (hej'slz'zijirz) ti. pL An instrument 
for trimming nedges. Booth. 

H£d 9 E-SpXr'b 6 w, 71. A sparrow that lives in bushes. 
HfiD^E'-WRiT-yE,* n. A Grubstreet writer, a mean au- 
thor. Smart. 

H£d9'ing,* 71. The act of making hedges. Maunder. 
H£u9';NG-BTLL,n. A cutting book, used in making hedges. 
IIeEd, V . a. [t. heeded; pp. heeding, heeded.] To at 
tend to , to mind , to regard , to take notice of, to noticei. 
HEed, V . 71. To mind ; to consider ; to take care. fVarton. 
HEEd. 71. Care , attention ; caution ; notice ; regard. 
HEEd'fOl., a. Watchful ; cautious , attentive , careftil. 
H£ed'f0l-lv, ad. In a heedful mauner , carefully. 
H£ed'f0l-n£s8, n. Caution ; vigilance ; attention. 
tHEED'i-LV, ad. Cautiously , vigilantly ; heedfully. 
fHEED'j-NEss, 71. Caution; vigilance; heed. Spenser. 
HEeo'lj^ss, a. Negligent; inattentive ; careless ; thought 
less. 

HE£D'L?ss-Ly, ad. Carelessly ; negligently ; inattentively. 
H££D'Lys8-N£8R, n. CoTelessness , thoughtlessness. 
tHfiSD'y,* a. Careful ; cautious ; heedful. Perry. 

H££l, 71. The hind part of the foi^ particularly of the hu- 
man foot ; the whole foot, particularly of animals , the 
bind port of the shoe, or stocking , any thing shaped like 
a heel ; a spur ; the hinder or latter part of any thing. 

— (JVoiit.) The after extremity of a ship’s keel : — the foot 
of a mast. — To be at the heels qfy to pursue closely ; to at- 
tend closely. — To lay by the heelsy to fetter. — To he out 
at hetlsy to be worn out. — To have the heels qfy to outrun. 

— 7'o take to the heelsy to run away. 

H££L, V, ft. ft. HEELED ; pp. HEELING, HEELED.] To daOCC. 

Shak.—{}Aiut.) To lean on one side, as a ship. 

H££l, V. a. To arm a cock ; to add a heel to. 

H££l']^r, 71. One that heels ; a cock that strikes well with 
bis heels. 

HfifE'lNG,* 71 . (JVbttt.) The square part left at the lower 
end of a mast. Crabb. 

H££l'-Pi£ck, (-pds) n. Armor for the heels; a piece fixed 
on the hinder part of a shoe. 

H££l'-pi£oe, (-p€s) V. a. To put leather on a shoe-heel. 
Arbutknot, 

H££l.'-TXp,* Tt. A small piece of leather at the end of a 
bighdieelad shoe ; a heel-piece. Herefordshire Words. 
H£ft, 77. [fHeaving : etlbrt. Shak* Handle ; haft. WaUer 
Hold. Windhasn*] Weight; heaviness. Sotloway, — Often 


«i£w, sIr; Mfrr*, N&R, s5n; bOll, bUb, nthR. 
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io need' in tlie United Staten, and In some parte of 
England. 

t». o. [u HirTBD ; pp. ftKrrtya, heftbo.] (SeoUand) 
To lift np, to cany aloft Jamieson. — To try the weight 
of any thing by lifting it. Holloway. Jikorman, [Local, 
Bng«; co]l{M|uia), U. S.J 

HfiFT^^D, a. Heaved , expreseing agitation. Skak. 
tH£G, n. A ftiiry , a witch. See Hag. 

|hII:|-S6n''!-cal, h 

H¥- 9 i'RA, or Hfi<?'i>RA, [h^-jl'r^i, S. P. J. F. K.; h^-Ji'ra 
or hfid'j^J-r^, W. Jo, ; hSd'J^raj ^ Sm. Johnson., Reea.\ n. 
[Ar.] (Ckron.) The Plight , appropriately, the flight of Ma- 
homet from Mecca, July Ih, A. D. 6522^ the epoch from 
which the Mahometan era in reckoned. 

H£if'£R, n. A young cow. Bacon. 

HeIgh'-h 5, fhl'hd) vU. An expreaaion of languor, uneasi- 
ness, or desire} — noting a call. 

IlBiGUT, (Mt) [hit, S. P. J. JB. F. Ja. K. Sm. t hit or hat, 
W.] n. The state of being high j elevation ; altitude , 
space measured upwards ; summit ; ascent ; acme ; emi- 
nence i high place j station of dignity ; the utmost de- 
gree; crisiB. 

HeIght'en, (hl'tn) t>. a. [u hbightbnbd , pp. heightbn- 
iiro, HBiGHTBRED.] To mlse high ; to improve; to meli- 
orate ; to increase ; to aggravate. 

Height'en-IFR,* (hPtn-^r) n. He or that which heightens. 
Browns. 

HEiGHT'EN*tNO, (hl'tn-lng) n. Improvement; increase. 
IjHEi'Noys, (ha'nvs) [ha'nus, W. P. J. E. F. Sm. f hS'nus, 
S. Ja. H.] a. lhaineuzj Pr.] Atrocious ; wicked in a high 
degree ; nagr^t ; flagitious ; aggravated. 

U Hei'NOVS-lv, (ha'nus-l?) ad. Atrociously ; wickedly. 
IlEI'Koys-NfiSS, (ha'nys-nes) n. Alrociousness ; wicked- 
ness. 

H£ir, fir) n. [Aotr, Fr. ; hares, L.] One who inherits , 
one who succeeds, or is to succeed, another in the enjoy- 
ment of any office, station, property, or title. — Hetr ap- 
parent, one who has an indisputable right to tlie inherit- 
ance, should ho outlive the ancestor. — Heir prrsnmptwe, 
one who, if the ancestor should die immediately, would, 
ill the present state of things, be his heir, but whose in- 
heritance may be defeated by some contingency, as the 
birth of a child. 

H£ir, (ir) V. a. To inherit, to succeed to. Dryden. [r.] 
IlfiiR'DpM, fir'dym) n. The state of an heir. Bp. Hall. 
llilR'ipss, (ir'es) n. A woman who inhents , a female 
heir. 

HtiiR'L^ss, (4rMc8) a. Being without an heir. Shak. 
H^lR^Lddsi, (Arh&m) n. (Law) A limb or member of in- 
heritance: — any movable or personal cliattel which by 
law descends to the heir along with the freehold. 
H£iR'sufP, (ir'ship) n. The state, character, or privileges 
of an heir. 

H£ld, uSep. from Hold. See Hold. 
fHgLE, e. a. To hide , to conceaL Qower. 
f He^L£R, n. See Hellier. 

Hll^Ll-Xc,*a. Heliacal. Ash. 

H?-Er.A-C.}ir», a. [/JAiof.l Relating to the sun. 
H9 -lPa-C^“ 1*Y» ad* {Ancisnt astronomy) A star is said to 
rise hebacally when, after being in conjunction with the 
sun, and consequently invisible, it rises so soon before 
tlie snn as to be visible in the eastern horizon in the morn- 
ing twilight ; and it is said to set heluuaUy, when the sun 
approaches so near to it that it is lost in his light, or 
ceases to be visible in the western horizon, when he has 
disappeared. 

HS-Li-Xw'THva,* n. [L.] {BoU) A genus of plants ; the 
sunflower. Hamilton. 

H£l^}-c.^l, a. [fXi^.j Spiral ; having many circumvolu- 
tions. 

H£l'|-cIke,* a. Relating to or resembling a tendril. Dun- 
gUoon. 

Hel'I-cIte,* n. (Mm.) A spirel-sheiled fossil. Smart, 

a. (Oeom.) A term applied to a parabola, or 
parabolic spiral, generated in a peculiar manner by a 
curve line. 

U&ij'i-cbiD,* n. (Chom.) A parabolic spiral or curve line. 
Brands. 

HEL-j-c5M'?-TBy,* n. (Osom.) The art of drawing or 
measuring spiral lines on a plane. Crabb. 

o. Relating to Helicon. Sooth. 
Hfti,-|-c68'Q-PHY,* a. Heiicometry. Bailey. 
fHf'LiNG, n. The covering of a roof. See HiLLiiro. 

Hfi Ll-Q-ctw'TBfo, a. [fiXlof and eivrpov.l (Astron.) Re- 
lating to the sun’s centre ; appearing as if seen from the 
sun’s centre. 

If£-L|-p-c^N'TRl-CAI*,♦a. Heliocentric. Adu 
H6-t j-6G'R.fli-PHy.* n. A description of the suru P. Cyc, 
a. Helicoid. Hams. See Hblicoio, 
Iie-Li-6L’^-TRir,* «. The worship of the son. Smart. 
B£-Ll-dif^ 9 -T¥R, n. f/JAmr and ptrpor.l A kind of ml- 
croroeter for measuring the diameters of the sun, moon, 
and planets. 


IIfi'Lj-<>-sc6PE, n. [flfXta? and o-narr^fa.} A sort of tMescope 
fitted so as to look on the body of the sun without hurt, 
ing the eyes. 

H£/li-o-8TXt,* n. (Optics) An Instrument used to obviate 
the inconvenience arising ftoin the continual change of 
tlie direction of the solar rays, by reflecting them m the 
same straight line. Brands. 

H£'ei-9-trope, b. [iJXiof and rplnau] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants , a plant that turns towards the sun ; the turnsole ; 
a sweet-scented plant. — (Min.) A deep green, silicious 
mineral, with red spots ; tlie bloodstone. — (Astron.) An 
instrument to reflect light to a distance. 

HfiE-i-sPHfiE'io,* a. Same as helispkencoL Smart 

H£l-}-sph£r' 1 -C 41 L, a. [hchz and sphere.] Winding spiral- 
ly round the pole of the sphere: — noting the rhomb line 
in navigation. 

He'IaIX, [hS'hks, JP. P. Ja . ; hCl'jks, Sm.] n. pi. HfiL'i- 
CE$. [ZAtf.] A spiral line ; a circumvolution , a wreath ; a 
coil. — (Arch.) The smaller scroll or volute in a Corm- 


coil. The smaller scroll or volute in a Corin- 
thian capital. — (Zool.) A kind of snail-shell, a genus 
of vermes. 

HfiLL, n. The place of the devil and wicked souls or spir- 
its ; the abode of the wicked after death ; the grave , tlie 
infernal regions ; the powers of hell , a prison ; — a recep- 
tacle of the shreds of a tailor, or the broken types of a 
printer: — a gaming-house. 

HfiLL'-BLXcR, (-bmk) a. Black ns hell. Shak. 

H£ll'-born, a. Born of or in hell. Spenser, 

HfiLL^-BRfiD, a. Produced in hell. Spmser. 

HfiLL'-BREWED, (-brfld) a. Brewed in hell. Milton. 

HfiLii'-fiRdTH, n. A composition for infernal purposes. 
Shak. 

tH£LL'-CXT, n. Formerly, a witch , a hag. Middleton, 

H£li.^-cqn-f60nd'ing, a. Vanquishing the power of hell. 

HEll'-d65med, a. Consigned to hell. Mdton. 

H£i:.'le-b5re, n. [hellehorus, L.] {Bot.) A genus of plants, 
some of which arc inedicinul ; — two of them are called, 
one white, and the other black hellebore : — the Christmas 
flower. 

HCl'L?-B9-rTne,* V. A plant , the arefhusa bulbosa. Crabb. 

HEl'LE-BQ-IiIsm, n. A preparation of hellebore. Ferrand. 

HEl'i.^-nIIc, or Ilr-r.-l.EN'jC, [hel'le-nlk, Jo. K. R. I'odd; 
hel-lc'n|k, Sm. ; h‘;I-lCn'}k, fVb.] a [’ BAAro'udf.] Relating 
to the Hellenes or Greeks ; Grecian , heathen. Mdton. 


I n. VEXXrn’irjiio^.] A Greek idiom. 

H£L'LE-NfsT,«. f KAAr/ixo-res-l A Jew who used the Greek 
language in the early ages of Christianity : — one versed m 


language in the early ages of Christianity : — one versed m 
Greek. 

HEl-LE-nIs'tjc,* a. Ilellenistlcnl. McKnight. 
H£i.-l?-nIs'ti-cal, a. Uelating lo the Hellenists. Fell. 
HEL-i.£-Nfs'T}-CAL-LV, ad. According to the Hellenistic 
dialect. 

HtL'Ll;.N-|-ZA'TION,* 71. Act of Hcllenlzing. Athcnamm. 
H£L,'i4?-NiZE, V. n. [’EAA^/i/i^w.] To use the Greek Ian 
guage. Hammond. 

Hell'-FIre,* 71, The fire of heij ; the torments of hell 
Mdton. 

H£ll'-Gate,* n. The portal or entrance of hell. MiUon. 
H£li.’-g6v-?rbed, a. Directed by hell. Shak. 
HfiLL'-HXo, 71. A hag of hell. Bp. Richardson. 
H£ll^-har-dened,* (-dnd) a. Rendered callous by hell 
Watts. 

HEll'-hXt-?d, a. Abhorred like hell. Shak. 

1 HfiEL'-n \UNT-ipD, a. Haunted by the devil. Zhryden. 
HfiEE'-IIoOND, 71. A dog of hell. Shak. An agent of hell 
Mdton. A pronigate^rson. Beaum. 4' F^ 
tHCL'Ll-?R, n. A slater , a tiler. Abp. Usher. 

H£ll’ish, a. Relating to hell , infernal , very wicked. 
H6 li.'|sh-lv, ad. Inft‘rnally ; wickedly ; detestably. 
H£Li4'i8H-N£8s, 71. Wickedness ; abhorred qualities. 
HRle'ite,* 7*. One who frequents a gambling-house. 
Ch-ant 

HfiLE'-KlTE, 71, A kite of infernal breed. Shak. 
i H£l]:4’ward, ad. Toward hell. Pope. 

I tHfiLE^Y, a. Having the qualities of hell. Anderson. 

I Helm denotes defence; as, Eadhetm, happy defence. Qib- 
I son, 

H£lm, 71. [kialmr, Icel.] A covering for the head in war; 
the part of a coat of arms that bears the crest ; the upper 
part or covering of something ; — the instrument or appa- 
ratus by which a ship is steered , the part of it which w 
on deck ; the steerage ; — the station of government. 
tHfeLM, TJ, a. To guide ; to conduct. Shak. 

HfiLM'Aij^E,* 71, Guidance, as of the helm. H, Laurens. [R.j 
Helmed, (b^Pm^d or h€lmd) a. Furnished with a helm or 
bead -piece. MiUon. 

H£l’m?t, 7u Helm ; head-piece; armor for the head :— a 
kind of pigeon. — (JSot) The hooded upper Up of a flower. 
H£l'M£T-i^d. a. Wearing a helmet. Beanm. tf Ft 
H£l'm9T-Fl 6^'£E,* n. A plant and flower ; the aconite. 
Crabb. 

H£L-Mllf'TH-4-G0oim,* (b^hraXn'thg-gbg) n. (Mod.) Med- 
. -11 *clne to eipel wonns. Swtt. 

planets. II H?l-mIw’th/c, a. [iXpivBof.] Relating to worma. 
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flf L-Mt)f^THO-LlTB * n. (Mht.) FoftU remains of worms 
iSRitfititoii. 

». [?X/i(vy and Xdyof.] The natural 
history of worms. Brwudt, 

HttiiAL'z«9SSt* «• Destitute of a helm. Fairfax, 
n. One who manages the helm. 
HlLM'wlNDf n. A particular kind of wind in some of the 
mountainous parts of England. Bum, 

[htt^9ty E", Snut h6M9t, Wb, DavM.l ti. TArdloter, 
L.) from JXslosj a Laconian town conquereo by tne Spar- 
tans, who made all the prisoners slaves.] A Spartan slave ; 
a slave* 

H£liF» V. a, [t. RX1.PID ; pp. HSLPiico, HXLPXD j — formerly 
kotpen, which is now obsolete.} To assist; to support, to 
aia; to supply; to relieve; to succor; to serve; to cure, 
to heal ; to prevent ; to forbear ; to avoid. — To kelp off^ 
to assist in ridding. — To kelp outj to relieve from diffi- 
culty.— 7b help up, to raise. 

H£lp, V. tt. To contribute assistance; to bring a supply. 
fl£LP, n. Assistance; aid; support; succor; that which 
gives help, remedy. — (U. S.) A hired servant; a helper. 
HfiLP'^R, n. One who helps ; an assistant. 

H£;lp'f&l, a. Giving help; aiding; useful, salutary. 
HELP'POL-Nfissjn. Assistance; usefhiness. Miltoiu 
HElp^li^bs, a. Destitute of help ; wanting power to suc- 
cor one’s self; weak ; irremediable; admitting no help. 
HfiLP'LlfSS-Ly, ad. Without ability ; without succor. 
HfiLP'Ljpss-Nfiss, It. Want of ability; want of succor. 
HElp'mAte, n. A companion ; an assistant ; a consort. 
H£lp^-m££t,* 71. A suitable assistant ; helpmate. Milton. 
H£l'T¥»-^KEL't?r, od. In a hurry ; without order. Shak, 
H£lve, n. The handle of an axe or hatchet, 

H£liVE, «. 0. To fit with a helve. Cotffrave, 

H^L-VET'jC,* a, Eelating to Helvetia or Switzerland. 
Murray. 

HiiL'viN,* fi. (Afia.) A yellowish, crystallized mineral. 
Phillips, 

HElx'ine,* n. (Bot.) A plant, having leaves like those of 
ivy. Crabb. 

H£Mf pron. Them. Spenser. 

IEm, n. The edge of a garment doubled and sewed ; — the 
uoisc uttered by a sudden expiration of tlic breath. 

HEM, t>. a. [l. HEMMRD , pp. HEMMING, HEMMED.] To ClOSC 
the edge of doth by a hem or double border sewed to- 
gether , to border; to edge, to enclose, to environ; to 
(online , to shut 

HEm, V. n. \hemmen^ D.] To litter hems or a stammering 
nojse. Shak. 

HEm,* interu An exclamation of which the utterance is a 
sort of half-voluntary cough. Shak. 

HEm'a-tIne,* 71. (Cheiiu) The coloring principle of log- 
wood. Brands. 

IIEm'a-tIte,* 71. (Min.) The blood-stone; a kind of iron- 
stone . a variety of native oxide of iron. Brande. 
IIEm-a-tIt'ic,* a. Relating to hematite. Cleaveland. 
I1Em-V-RA-l6'PI-a,* ^ (Med.) Night-blindness. Crabb. 
Ulm-^-rq-bXp'tist,* n. [hp^pa and SanTuu] One of a re- 
ligious sect among the Jews, so named from their waah- 
nig themselves daily as a religious rite. Fnlke. 
nEM-^:-Ro'B|-ijLN,*7t. (Ent.) A neuropterous insect. Brande. 
IIt;>i-i?-Rp-cAL'L|S,* n. (Bot) A genus of plants , the day- 
lily. HainiUon. 

dip Jiff. A Greek prefix signifying Aa/jE equivalent to Demi 
and Semi} an abbreviation of the Greek rjpierv. — It is 
used m composition. 

HEm'j-Xmb,* n. Half an lamb. Beck. 
lir.M-j-cRi'Nf-^,* n. (Med.) A pain In one side of the 
head. Brandt. See Hemicrant. 

IIlm'}.crX-ny, R* and Kpavlnv.) (Med.) A pain 

that affects only one part of the head at a time. Qumey. 
[Ii.M'f-cv-oLE, (-sT-kl) 71. [}}piKVK\<>s.] A half-cwie. 
ir.M !-Di.;\-pfiN’T?,* n. (Mus.) An imperfect fifth. Crabb. 
U E-Mifj ' a-moOs,* a, [f^piarvi and ydno^.'] (Bot) Noting 
grasses when, of two florets in the spikelet, one is neuter 
and the other unisexual Brande. 

IL M'l-NA, n. [L.] An ancient measure ; three quarters of 
a pint — (Jkfed.) About ten ounces. Qtuncy. 

HEm'i-ope,* n. (Mus.) An oncient wind-instrument, con- 
sKsilng of a tube with three holes. Crabb. 

UEm j-PLfi^-jc,* a. Relating to hemtplegy. Dunglison. 
HEM'f-PL£<^-V, R* [fluiav and TrAficurw.] (Med.) A paralysis 
of one Bide of the tmdy. 

H?-m1p't?-r^,* Tt, pi, [Ijptovf and nrepbu.J (Ent.) A class 
of insects, having the upper wings bolf-crustaceous and 
half- membranous. Eirby. 

H¥-Mlp'Tg-a^L,* M, Relating to the hemiptora j hemipte- 
rous. Booth, * 

H?-Mip/T5-Ro0g,* o. Relating to the bemlptera. Hamilton. 
HfiM'f-SPHfiRE, (h«m'^.8f5r) 71. [fipt^npalpiov.] A half of 
a globe ; a map or prelection of half the terrestrial globe. 
•}Jm-j- 8 ph£r^jo, ) a. Relating to a hemisphere ; half- 
HEM-j-8PH£ma.C4iL, t round ; containing half a ^obe. 
”hemta ** Approaching to the figure of a 
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HfiM-i-8PH£R^Vt.E,* n. A half spherule. Rees. 
HEm'js-tIjBH, or ll^-Mls'TjjeJH, fh^-mls^tik, 8. W, J, W 
Ja, E.t hSm'js-tlk, P, 8m, Wo, Johnson, Brande.] tt. 
^fiptarlxiov.] Half a line in poetry. 
H]9-Ml8'T|.i0HfL,^9-mls't9-k{ii) a. l^noting a division of 
a line or verse, warton, 

HfiM'j-T6NE,* jt. (Mus.) A semitone or half-note. HamilUm, 
HfiM'i-TROPE,* a, (Mtn.) Having two porta or halves. 
Cleaveland. 

HfiM^LQCK, 71. A poisonous, biennial plant, of peculiar 
odor, and possessed of narcotic powers. — The heniloi^k 
of the ancients was a deadly poison. — A large, evergreen 
forest-tree. 

HB-M6p'Ty-sl8,* 71. (Med.) Bee HjBMorrraie. Smart 
H£»i'pr-RH 4<^E, (hSin'9r-raJ) n. [alpn^^ayta.] A flux of 
blood from such a cause as the bursting of a vessel. 
HfiM-QR-EHAiji'lo,* (h6m-9r-r4j'ik) a. Kelotmg to hemor- 
rhage. Month. Rev. 

tH£M^QR-RiiA-^y, Tt. Same as hemorrhage. 
H£m-or-rh61o'xL) a* Belonging to the hemorrhoids. 
H£m'pr-rh 6ID9, (hSin'9r-rdidz) a,pL [aipop&oiScs.] (Med.) 
The piles. 

HfiMP, 71. A plant, of the fibres of which coarse linen and 
ropes are made ; the dressed fibres of the plant. 
HfiMP-AO'R|-Mp-Ny, n. A rough, perennial plant, 
H£mp'en, (hSm'pn) a. Made or hemp. Spenser. 
H£mp'-N£t-tle,* 71. An annual weed of several varie- 
ties. Farm. Ency. 

HEmp'seEd,* n. The seed of hemp : — a plant. Pennant 
HEmp'V, a. ^sembling or containing hemp. HowelL 
He'mOse,* It. The roe in its third year. Booth. 

H£w, 71. The female of any kind of fowl, but particularly 
of the barn-door fowl. 

HEn^bXne, Tt. A poisonous, perennial plant, fatal to poul- 
try. 

HEn'bTt, Tt. Another name for the plant arehangd. — Great 
hermit, dead-nettle. — Small hcnbit, speedwell. 

HEmce, ad. From this place ; from this time, cause, occa- 
sion, word, expression, source, reason, Jlcc. — From hence 
is a pleonasm, thuugli sanctioned by custom and good 
use. 

fIl£NCE, V. a. To send off ; to despatch to a distance. Sid- 
ney. 

HfiNCE-PCRTli', ad. From this time forward. Mdton, 
HEnce-F(5h'wari), ad. From this time to futurity. 
H£nce-fo REWARDS,* ad. Bamc as henctfortoard. Chester- 
field. 

fllfiNCH'Boi?,* «. A kind of page. B. Jonson. 
tllfiNCH'MAN, Tt. A page; an attendant. Chaucer. 
HEN'-C6dp, 71. A cage in which poultry are kept. 
fHEND, V. a. [t. HENT ; pp hendino, hunt.] To seize ; to 
lay hold on ; to surround. Shak. 

tHlNDV, I “• Ckauccr. 

HfiN-Dfic'A-G6N, n. [hSexa and yiovla.] A figure of eleven 
Bides and eleven angles. 

HjpN-D£c-A-syi^LAB'|C,* n, A verse of eleven syllables. 
Brande. 

H^:N-Dfic-A-S?l,'LA-BLE, Tt. [Ivdtxa and ov\\a0oq.] A 
metrical line consisting of eleven syllables. Wartoiu 
Hi?N-Dl'A-wys, n. [c'»/ (5t'( (herr.] (Rhet) A figure, when two 
noun substantives are used instead of one substantive, or 
a substantive and adjective. 

HEn'-Dri-v^R, n. A kind of hawk. Walton. 

HEn^-HaRM, n. Same as hen-harrier, Ainsworth, 
HEn'-HXr-rj-er, n. A species of falcon or kite. 
HfiN'-HXR-RQW-iR,* 71. A hawk. Ainsworth. See Hev- 
H&rrier. 

HfiN'-HEART-ipD, 0 . Dastardly ; cowardly. Oayton, 
HEn'-HoOse, 71. A place for sheltering poultry. 
HEn'mould,* 71. A kind of black, spongy 8(J11. Ash. 
HEn'na,* II. Lawsonla; a plant, whose leaves are used 
by oriental women to stain their nails. Th. CampbelL 
HEn'-pEckED, (-p5kt) a. Governed by a wife. Drijden, 
H^N-rF'cian,* (hen-rT8h'?in) n. A follower of the monir 
Henry, a reformer of the twelfth century. Brande, 
HEn'-Ro5st, n. The place where poultry roost. 
HEN!^'-F£Et, n. A plant; hedge-fumitory. 
fHENT, ». a. To lay hold of ; to hend. Shak. See Hsro, 
HEnTj^t*. Hold ; seizure. Shak. 

IE^t'jno,* n. The ftirrow between the ridges, that is 
formed in ploughing. Crabb. 

HEP, n. The fruit of the wild-brter or dogroso com- 
monly written hip. Bacon. See Hip. 

HK'PARf* n. [L.] The liver. — /Jfi' PAR S^Lfpirv-R^'^, 
liver or sulphur ; a combination of sulphur with an alka- 
li. H^ilton. 

HCp-a-tXl' 9 I-x,* n. (Med.) A painftil afiTection of tbr 
liver. Brande, 

Hip-pXT'jc, ) a. [hepatieus, I*.] Belonging to the liver ; 
H^j-pXt'j-cai., ) containing a combination of sulphur 
with an alkali. 

H¥-pXt'|-CAi* «♦ D.] pi HEPAlJlOAS. (Bot) A 

genus of plants ; liverwort. Farm, Ency. A medicine 
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80 used in tlie United States, and In some parti of 
England. , 

I1£yt,* V. a. [t. HiirTEo;pp. icKFTr’to, hefted.] {Scotland) 
To lift up , to carry aloft. Jameson, — To try the weight 
of any thing by lifting it. Holloway. Mermaot. [Local, 
E^g. } coJloqulaJ, U. S.J 

a. Heaved , expressing agitation. Skak. 
tHfiO, j*. A fairy , a witch. See Hag. 
tH 69 -?-M 6 N'|C, K Ruling} predominant. Fotherby. 

or [h9-jl'ra, & P, J, F. K. f h^-jl'ra 

or h6d09>ra» IV. Jo. f hfid'jo-rg, E. Sm, Johnson^ Rees.] n. 

i Ar.] (Chron.) The Flight ; appropnately, the flight of Ma- 
lomet from Mecca, July 1<>, A. D. GS2a, the epoch from 
which the Mahometan era is reckoned. 

H£if']^R, n. A young cow. Bacon, 

HeIoh'-h 5, fhi'h6) wit. An expression of languor, uneasi- 
ness, or desire j — noting a call. 

Height, (bit) [hit, S. P. J. E. F. Jo. IT, Sm. ,* hit or hat, 
fV.] n. The state of being high } elevation ; altitude , 
space measured upwards ; summit; ascent, acme; emi- 
nence ; high place ; station of dignity , the utmost de- 
gree; crisis. 

HeIght'EN, (hl'tn) v, a. [i. HEiOHTsrrEo , pp. heiomten- 
iNo, HSioHTENBo.] To ntise high ; to improve ; to meli- 
orate ; to increase ; to aggravate. 

HeIqht'en-¥E,* (hl'tn-^r) n. lie or that which heightens. 
Browne, 

HeIght'en^Ing, (hl'tn-Ing) n. Improvement ; increase. 
IIHei'novs, (ha^n^s) [ha'nus, W. P. J. E. F. Sm.; h5'nus, 
S. Jo. K.] a, [hameux, Fr.J Atrocious ; wicked in a high 
degree ; flagrant ; flagitious ; aggravated. 
jlHEi'NOVS-Ly, (ha'nus-l?) od. Atrociously; wickedly. 
||n£l'NOVS-K£as, (ha'nvis-nSs) n. Atrociousness, wicked- 
ness. 

U£ir, fir) n. [ioir, Fr. ; hares, L.] One who inherits , 
one wno succeeds, or is to succeed, another in the enjoy- 
ment of any office, station, property, or title. — Heir ap- 
parent, one who has an indisputable right to the inherit- 
ance, should ho outlive the ancestor. — Heir pr/sumptue, 
one who, if the ancestor should die immediately, would, 
in the present state of things, be his heir, but whose in- 
heritance may be defeated by some contingency, as tlie 
birth of a child. 

H£ir. (ir) V. a. To inherit ; to succeed to. Dry den. [r.] 
HBir'dpm, (ir'duim) lu The state of an heir. Bp. HalL 
IJf:iR']^ss, (ar'^s) n. A woman who inhents , a female 
heir. 

H£ir'L£ 88, (iirMos) a. Being without an heir. Shak. 
HtlK'hddM., (ir^ldm) n. (X^w) A limb or member of in- 
heritance: — any movable or personal cliattel which by 
law descends to the heir along with the freehold. 
H£ir'sh|P, (&r'ship) n. The state, character, or privileges 
of an heir. 

H£ld, i. icp. from Hold. See Hold. 
tH£i.£, V. a. To hide ; to conceaL Ootoer. 
jUE^L^R, n. See Hellier. 

H£'LI-Xc,*a. Heliacal, .dsk. 
ih^-LV^-C^L, a, [rjAio^.l Relating to the sun. 
Hip-Li'i^-CAlr-LV, ad. (Ancient astronomy) A star is said to 
rise hehaeaUy when, after being in conjunction with the 
sun, and consequently invisible, it rises so soon before 
the sun as to be visible in the eastern horizon in the morn- 
ing twilight ; and it is said to set heUacally, when the sun 
approaches so near to it that it is lost in his light, or 
ceases to be visible in the western horizon, when he has 
disappeared. 

H£-LT*Ajf'THvs,* n. [L.] (BoU) A genus of plants ; the 
sunflower. Hamilum. 

H£l')-C 4 iL, a. [2Xi{.] Spiral ; having many circumvolu- 
tions. 

HfiL'j-ClifE,'*' a. Relating to or resembling a tendril. Dun- 
glison, 

Hel'I-cIte,* n. (Mm.) A spiral-shelled fossil. Smart 
H£l'I-c5Ii>,* a, (Oeom.) A term applied to a parabola, or 
parabolic spiral, generated in a peculiar manner by a 
curve line. 

H£L'f-o5lD,* R. (Oeim.) A parabolic spiral or curve line. 
Brands. 

HBl-j-c 6 m'?-THY,* n. (Oeom.) The art of drawing or 
raeasunng spiral lines on a plane. Crabb. 
n£L-j-co'N|-AN,* a. Relating to Helicon. Booth. 
HfiL-l-c68'0-FHY,* ■»*. Helicometry. Bailey. 
tHf'LjNG, n. The covering of a roof. See Hilliho. 

HS Lf-^-ctN'TRjc, a. [IfXiof and slyrpoi',] (Astr&n.) Re- 
lating to the sun’s centre; appearing as if seen from the 
sun’s centre. 

H£-LI-<?.c£N'TBl-c^L,*a. Heliocentric. AHt 
H£-Li.6G^B.^-PHy,* n. A description of the sun. P, Cue, 
]I£l')-61d, a. Helicoid. Hams. See Helicoid. 
flB-Lj-iJL'VTRy,* n. The worship of the sun. Smart. 
H£-I*i-5M'E-TER, ft. [iJAiof and ptrfiOv,] A kind of mi- 
crometer for measuring the diameters or the sun. moon, 
and ptaneta. ’ 


IfE'Li-«y-8c6PE, a. fUXiof and okoit^m.] Asort of tele^pe 
fitted so as to look on the body of the sun without hurt- 
ing the eyes. ^ ^ . 

a. (Optics) An instrument used to obviate 
the inconvenience arising from the continual change of 
the direction of the solar rays, by reflecting them in Uis 
same straight line. Brandt. 

HjE'Lj-p-TROPE, n. [^Xiof and rpina>.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants ; a plant that turns towards the sun ; the turnsole ; 
a sweet-scented plant. — (Mm.) A deep green, sllicious 
mineral, with red spots , the bloodstone. — (Astron.) An 
instrument to reflect light to a distance. 
H£e-1!-sph£r'ic,* a. Same as helispherical. Smart 
H£i.-i-sph£r^1-CAL, a. [Aciiz and sphere.] Winding spiral- 
ly round the pole of the sphere;-— noting the rhomb line 
in navigation. 

HE'ljx, [hS'ljka, W. P. Jo, ; hM'iks, Sm.J n. pi. h£l'i- 
CE?. [XXif.] Asmral line ; a ciicumvolution , a wreath ; a 
coil. — (Arch.) The smaller scroll or volute in a Corin- 
thian capital. — (Zool) A kind of snail-shell; n genus 
of vermes. 

H£ll, n. The place of the devil and wicked souls or spir- 
its , the abode of the wicked after death , the grave , the 
infernal regions , the powers of hell , a prison : — a recep- 
tacle of the shreds or a tailor, or the broken types of a 
printer; — a gaming-house. 

H£l.l'-blXcE, (-blkk) a. Black as hell. Shak, 
H£ll'-b6rn, a. Born of or in hell. Spenser, 
H£li.^-Br£d, a. Produced in hell. Spenser, 
IlfiLL^-BREWED, (-brdd) a. Brewed in hell. Mdton. 
HEll'-Br6th, n. A composition for infernal purposes. 
Shak. 

fllfiLL'-CXT, n. Formerly, a witch ; a hag. Middleton. 
H£li.'-cqn-foOnd'|NG, a. Vanquishing the power of hell. 
HEll'-DOOMED, a. Consigned to hell. Milton. 
H£l^LE-b6re, n. [heUeborus, li.] (Bot) A genus of plants, 
some of which are medicinal : — two of them are called, 
one white, and the other black hellebore ; — the Christmas 
flower. 

HfiL’Llf-BQ-RTNE,* 7J. A plant , tlie arethusa bulbosa. Crabb, 
HEl’LP.-BQ-rIsm, n. A preparation of hellebore. Ferrand. 
H£L'l.E-Nfc, or Hel-LCn'ic, [licl'lo-nlk, Jo. K. R. Todd; 
h?l-lu'n|k, .S/a. , hel-lun')k, fVb.]a ['CXXiri/utff.l Relating 
to the Hellt nes or flrri ks , Grecian , heathen. Mdton, 
n. rEAX/'/»’(rT;i(Jc.] A Greek iilioin. 
HEL'LE-NlsT,n. [ EXXr/i/<trr»?j.] A Jew who used the Greek 
language in the early ages of Christianity ; — one versed in 
Greek. 

H£L-l.?-Nts'TlC,* a, Ilellenistical. McKnight 
H£l-l?-nIs'tj-cal, a. Relating to the Hellenists. Fell. 
HfiL-LE-Nls'Ti-CAL-LY, od. According to the Hellenistic 
dialect. 

HEe'l^N-I-Za'TIQN,* n. Act of Hcllenlzing. Athenaum, 
HEl’l?-nize, V. n, [’EXXr/i'i^ai.] To use the Greek Ian 
guage. Hammond, 

Hell'-FIbe,* n. The fire of heU ; the torments of hell 
Mdton. 

HEll'-GXte,* n. The portal or entrance of hell. Mdton. 
HEll'-g6v-?RNED, a. Directed by hell. Shak. 
HEll'-HXo, 71. A hag of hell. Bp. Richardson. 
H£i.i.'-har-dened,* (-dnd) a. Rendered callous by hell 
Watts. 

H£Li'-liXT-ED, a. Abhorred like hell. Shak. 
H£ll'-iiaunt-]PD, a. Haunted by the devil. Dryden. 
HEee'-HoOnd, 71. A dog of hell. Shak. An agent of hell 
Mdton. A pronigate^raon. Beaum. Sf FL 
tH£i.'Ll-¥R, 71. A slater ; a tiler. Abp. Usher. 

H£ll'ish, o. Relating to hell , infernal , very wicked. 
HEll'ish-ly, ad. Infernally ; wickedly , detestably. 
H£Li.'}sn-N£8S, 71. Wickedness ; abhorred qualities. 
UEll^Ite,* n. One who frequents a gambling-house. 
Grant 

HEll'-KIte, 71. A kite of infernal breed. Shak. 
HEl.i.'ward, ad. Toward hell. Pope. 
tHELL'y, a. Having the qualities of hell. Anderson, 

Helm denotes defence; as, Eadhdm, happy defence. Qih- 
son. 

helm, 71, [hialmr, Icel.] A covering for the bead in war; 
the part of a coat of arms that bears the crest , the upper 
part or covering of something: — the instrument or appa- 
ratus by which n sliip is steered , Hie part of it which is 
on deck; the steerage; — the station of government. 
tllELM, 7J. a. To guide; to conduct. Shak. 

HElm'a^E.* 71. Guidance, as of the helm. H. Laurens. [R.] 
Helmed, (hei'm^d or hdlmd) a. Furnished with a holm or 
head-piece. Mdton. 

HEl'm^t, 71. Helm; head-piece; armor for the head ; — a 
kind of pigeon. — (Bot) The ho^ed upper lip of a flower. 
HEl'm^t-ed, a. Wearing a helmet. Beaum. 4r Ft 
H£L’MET-PL6^'^a,* n. A plant and flower ; the aconite. 
Crabb. 

H£L-Ml!f'THX-G5aUE,* (h^l-mlnfthvgSg) ti. (Med.) Med- 
icine to expel wo^f. Scott 
H?L-Mlfr'Tnic, a. [lXptpdos>] Relating to worms. 
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' K¥X«^lfllf'TBO**X<TTS * n. (^n.) Foasil remains of wormn 
BemiUotu 

n. [ly^fiivs and X^yor.] The natural 
histoiy of worms. A^nde, 

HftLni'LVas,* a. Destitute of a helm. Fairfax, 

H&LMn'M^N, n. One who manages the helm. 

H£lm^w 1 icd, n. A particular kind of wind in some of the 
mountainous parts of England. Bum, 

HfiL^OT, [hfl'et, K, Sm.^ M'l^t, Wb. Davia.) n. [Helotes, 
L,, ttom BeloSf a Laconian town conquered by the Bpar- i 
tans, who made all the prisoners slaves.] A Spaitan slave ; 
a slave* 

RfiLP, V. a , RXLPiD ; pp, helping, helped ; — formerly 
ka^Tif which is now obsolete.] To assist ; to support, to 
aid j to supply ; to relieve ; to succor ; to serve ; to cure , 
to heal ; to prevent, to forbear j to avoid. — To help offy 
to assist in ridding. — To help out, to relieve from dlm- 
ciilty. — To help wp, to raise. 

HfiLP, V. n. To contribute assistance ; to bring a supply. 
I1 £lp, n. Assistance; aid; support; succor, that which 
gives help , remedy. — (U. S.) A hired servant, a helper. 
Help':iPR, n. One who helps; an assistant. 

HfiLP'FOi*, 0. Giving help; aiding; useful, salutary. 
HElp^fOl-nSss, n. Assistance ; usefulness. MUtoju 
HfiLP'L^ss, a. Destitute of help; wanting power to suc- 
cor one’s self; weak ; irremediable ; admitting no help. 
HfiLP'L]pss-L,y, ad. Without ability ; without succor. 
HeLP'L^8S-N£ss, 11. Want of ability; want of succor. 
HfiLP'MATE, n. A companion ; an assistant; a consort. 
HftLP'-MfifiT,* n. A suitable assistant ; helpmate. Milton, 
H£l'T£R> 81 L£l^t$r, od. In a hurry , without order. Shak, 
HftLVE, n. The handle of an axe or hatchet. 

UfiLVE, «. a. To fit with a helve. Cotgrave, 
ll£L,-VET'ic,* a. Relating to Helvetia or Switzerland. 
Murray, 

R£l'V|N,v %, (Mvu) A yellowish, crystallized mineral. 
PhiUipa, 

HElx'ine,'*’ n. (BoL) a plant, having leaves like those of 
ivy. Crabb. 

tlifiM, pron. Thom. Spenser. 

ilfiM, n. The edge of a garment doubled and sewed : — the 
noise uttered by a sudden expiration of tlic breath. 

HfiM, V. a, [l hemmed , pp. hemming, hemmed.] To close 
the edge of cloth by a hem or double border sewed to- 
gether , to border , to edge , to enclose , to environ ; to 
roiidne , to shut 

REm, tJ. n, [Aemmen, D.] To utter hems or a stammering 
noise. Sh(M. 

REm,* tnterj. An exclamation of which the utterance is a 
sort of half-voluntary cough. S/iak. 

HEm'a-tIne,* w. (Chem.) The coloring principle of log- 
wood. Brande. 

HEm'a-TIte,* n. {Min.) The blood-stone ; a kind of iron- 
stone ; a variety of native oxide of iron. Brande. 
H£m-a-t1t'|C.* a. Relating to hematite. ClcavelantU 
fiEM-^-EA-LO'Pj-^,* {Med.) Night-blindness. Crabb. 
H£m-jp-kp-bAp'tj8T,* tu [fip>pa and Sanro).] One of a re- 
ligious sect among the Jews^ so named from their wash- 
ing themselves daily as a religious rite. FulAe. 
HEM-¥-RO'Bl-^LN,*n. (JEat) A neuropterous insect. Brande. 
HEm-P-rq-cAl'ljs,* *. (Rot) A genus of plants , the day- 
lily. Hamilton. 

ilP.Mlj. A Greek prefix signifying Aalf, equivalent to Demi 
and Sewn; an abbreviation of the Greek fjptorv. — It is 
used in composition. 

HftM'j-AMB,^ n. Half an iamb. Beck. 

HEM-i-€RA'Nf-^,* n. (Med.) A pain in one side of the 
head. Brande, See Hemicrant. 

IIEm'i-crA-NY, n. [J\piav and Koaplnv.] {Med.) A pain 
that affects only one part of the head at a time. Qumey. 
IIEm'j-c^-ole, (-sl-kl) n. [fjptKVKh if.] A haif-cwle. 
HEm-i-di-a-pEn't?,'*' n. (Mus.) An imperfect fifth. Crabb. 
Ilt;-MiJ&'A-MO0.s,* a. [fipio-ej and yapos.] (Rot) Noting 
grasses when, of two florets in the spikelet, one is neuter 
and the other unisexual. Brande. 

Iir.M'j-NA» n. [L.J An ancient measure ; three quarters of 
a pint. — (Affid.) About ten ounces. Quincy. 

R£M'|-dPE,* n. {Mus.) An ancient wind-instrument, con- 
sisting of a tube with three holes. Crabb. 
nftM'|-PLfi(?-lc,* o. Relating tu hemiplegy. Ihinfflison, 
IlfiM'l-PLfi^-Vi »• [^piav and nXriaao).] {Med.) A paralysis 
of one side or the body. 

HfP-MlP'T£-R^,* B. pi. [fjptffvy and irrrpdv.] {Ent.) A class 
of Insects, having the upper wings holf-crustaceoua and 
half- membranous. Kirby. 

0. Relating to the bemlptero ; hemipte- 
rous. Booth, 

Hb-mIp^t^-RODs,* o. Relating to the hemiptera. Hamilton. 
H£)1'}-8PH£RE, ^8m'9-sfer) n. [fiptotpalptov.] A half of 
a globe; t map or projection or half the terrestrial globe. 
H£M-}-«PM£R'|a» I a. Relating to a hemisphere ; half- 
ll£M<-HlPH£R'i-c^L, \ round ; containing hotf a globo. 
H£M-|S-Paf-RolD'AL,* 0. Approaching to the figure of a 
bemifpbere. Crabb, I 


HfiM-j-RpHteR'Vl'E,* n. A fmlf spheitilo. Rees. 
HfiM'is-ThEJH, or Ii?-Ml8'TijCH, [h^-mls'tjk, 8, W, J, F 
Jo, K.i hSm^s-tTk, P, Bm, Wb, Johnson, Brande,] n. 
[fipiarixiov.] Half a line in poetry. 

HR-Mla'Ti-iea^L, (hf-mlsftH^fi) a. Denoting R division of 
a line or verse. Warton, 

HfiM'i-TSNE,* ». {Mus.) A semitone or half-ncRe. HamiUon, 
HfiM'i-TROPE,* a. (Mm,) Having two parts or halves. 
Cleaveland, 

HfiM^LpcK, n. A poisonous, biennial plant, of peculiar 
odor, and possessed of narcotic powers.— The hemlock 
of the ancients was a deadly poison.— A large, evergreen 
forest-tree. 

H9-m6p'tv-sIs,* n, (Med.) See HjcMorTreis. Smart 
H£ai'QR-RHA<^E, (h6m'9r-raj) n. [alpofj^ayta.] A flux of 
blood ftom such a cause as the bursting of a vessel. 
H£m- 0R-RHA<?'IC,* (h6m-9r-ittj^ik) a. Relating to hemor- 
rhage. Month, Bmj, 

tHfiM'QR-RH^-qiVj n. Same as hemorrhage, 
H£m-pr-rho1u'al, a. Belonging to the hemorrhoids. 
H£m^qr-rh6Id^, (hSin^gr^riftdz) n,pL [aipop^otics,] (Med.) 
The piles. 

H£mp, n. A plant, of the fibres of which coarse linen and 
ropes are made , the dressed fibres of the plant. 
HfiMP-Ao'Rl-MQ-Ny, n, A rough, perennial plant. 
H£mp^EN, (hSm'pn) a. Made of hemp. Spenser. 
H£MP'-NfiT-TLE,* 7L An annual weed of several vana- 
ties. Farm, Eney. 

HfeMP'sEED/* n. The seed of hemp ; — a plant. Pennant 
UkMP'Vy Resembling or containing hemp. HotoelL 
HE'mOse * n. The roe in its third year. Booth. 

H£n, n. The female of any kind of fowl, but particularly 
of the bam-door fowl. 

H£n^bAhe, n. A poisonous, perennial plant, fatal to poul- 
try. 

H£n'bIt, n. Another name for the plant archangel. — Great 
henbity dead-nettle. — Small henbUy speedwell. 

H£nc£, ad. From this place; from this time, cause, occa- 
sion, word, expression, source, reason, ice.—- From hence 
IS a pleonasm, though sanctioned by custom and good 
use. 

fH£NCE, V, a. To send ofl* ; to despatch to a distance. Sid- 
ney. 

H£nce-f6rth', ad. From this time forward. Mdton, 
IICnce-fo REWARD, ad. From this time to futurity. 
H£nce-for'wards,* ad. Barne as henetfonoard. Chester- 
field, 

fllENCH'BoS’,* n. A kind of page. R. Jonson, 

I IlfiNCH'MAN, n. A page ; an attendant. Chaucer, 
HEn'-C66p, n, A cage m which poultry are kept. 
fH£ND, V. a, [t. KENT ; pp. HENDiNO, HENT.] To scizo ; to 
lay hold on ; to surround. Shak. 

fHEND^y, I C/taucer. 

H£N-Dfic'A-G6N, n. [hSexa and yutpta.] A figure of eleven 
sides and eleven angles. 

Hen-dEc-a-svl-lAb'jc,* n. A verse of eleven syllables. 
Brande. 

HEN-Dfic-A-s?L'r.A-BLE, n. [hSexa and aHWapog.] A 
metrical line consisting of eleven syllables. Warton, 
H?n-di'a-uvs, n. [ev (it'i rianri/.] (Rhet) A figure, when two 
noun substantives are used instead of one substantive, or 
a substantive and adjective. 
fI£N'-DRl-V¥R, n. A kind of hawk. Walton. 

H£n'“Harm, n. Same as ken-hamcr. Amsworth, 
H£N'-HXR-Rf-?R, n. A species of falcon or kite. 
HfiN'-HAR-RQW-x:R,* n. A hawk. Ainsworth. See Hen- 
Harrier. 

HfiN'-HE'ART-?D, o. Dastardly ; cowardly. Chiyton. 
HfiN'-HoOsE, n. A place for sheltering poultry. 
H£n'mould,* n. A kind of black, spongy serti. Ask. 
H£n'N4i,* b. Lawsonia; a plant, whose leaves are used 
by oriental women to stain their nails. Th, Campbell 
H£N'-PfiCKED, (-p6kt) a. Governed by a wife. Dnjdru, 
H?N-r 1 "cian,* (hen-rTsh'^n) n. A follower of llie monlr 
Henry, a reformer of the twelfth century. Brande, 
H£n'-Ro 5 st, b. The place where poultry roost. 
HfiN§'-F££T, n. A plant ; hedge-fumitory. 
tHfiNT, », a. To lay hold of; to hend. Shak, See Hero. 
HfiNT,*n. Hold, seizure. Shalt. 

IfijiT'jNG,* n. The ftirrow between the ridges, that is 
formed in ploughing. Crabb. 

II£p, B. The ftuit of the wild-brier or dogrose com- 
monly written hip. Bacon. See Hip. 

H£:tp.(LR* B. [L.] The liver. — //«' par Si^L' PffV-Jty 
liver or sulphur; a combination of sulphur with an alka- 
li. Hamilton. 

HEp-a-tAl'9T-a,* n. (Med.) A painful afiTectiou of tbr 
liver. Brande. 

Hif-PXT'ic, \a. [Xtfpaeicus, L.] Belonging to the liver; 
H^-pXt'i-cai;*, j containing a combination of sulphur 
with an alkali. 

H£-pXt' 1 -ca,* n. (A«par, L.] pi. HEPAtICAS. (Rot.) A 
genus of plants ; liverwort. Farm. Ebncy. A medicine 
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HBp'a-tIte,* n, (Min.) A mineral of a brtfirn color, //ojh* hi^r-bI^K^Oms. (Bot.) A collection of dried ptenN for 

•n^imens ; a place set apart for the cultivation of hertw 

HJ£p-a-t1'tis> n. [L.] (Med.) Inflammation of the liver. BamUum. , ^ , 

#1 JV ||HfiRB^A-BlZE,«.n.[*er&orwer,Fr.]To»earchlbrplaiiU; 

Hfip-A-Ti-zX'TipN,*^ n. (Med.) Convoreion into a liver4iko to herlxtrize. Soanu, 
substance. Durtirltgon. n. The act of gathering 

HjSp'A-TiZB,* V. a. To impregnate with sulphuretted hy- ,H1tRB'^>RY,a. A garden of herbs ; an herbarium. Wartim. 

droaen sas: — to gorge with blood or plastic matter. IHkRB'-BftN-N^T,* n, A plant : the common avens. 

Dmgdaon. ||HkRB-€HRla^T9>PU¥B, (erb-surls't 9 -f 9 r) it. A plants tlm 

H^-pAt' 9 -o£ii£,*' n. {Med.) A hernia of the liver. Crahb. banebeny. Aak. 

H£p-A-t6»'RA-phv,* n. r jffOjO and ypdip<a.] (Med.) A de- HIsrb'^-lBt, n. A small herb. Skak. 

scnption of the liver. Dunglison. tHttRB'BR, »• A herbary ; an arbor. Chaucer. 

Hfip-A-T6L'Q-Gy,* It. A treatise on the liver. Dunglison. HSB-Bfis'c)^NT, o. [herhescensj L.] Growing into herbs. 
H1 Sp-A-t6s'c9-pv,* n. Divination by the inspection of the . tHjiR'B}D, a. L.] Covered with herbs. Btaley. 

liver. Smart, Her-bIp'bh-oiJs,* a. Producing herbs or plants, JtfaMiider, 

HS:p-tA'CXp'sv1.aR> «. fivrd, Gr., and eapeula^ L.] Hav- Hbrb'Ist, n. One skilled in herbs ; a berbaiist. Shenoood. 

ing seven cavities or cells. HjpR-B!y^9.-RA,* n. pL Animals that feed upon gross or 

Hfip'TA-JeHORD, n. [tvrrd and -A musical instni- herbage. Buckland. 

ment of seven strings ; a poetical composition played or I H^r-bIv^O-roDs,* a. Feeding on plants or herbage. Paley, 

sung in seven different notes or tones. I llkRB^LBSS, a. Having no herbs ; bare. Wdrton. 

UCp-ta-h£'dR 9N,* n t pi. UEPTAUBDRA. a solid figure |I1 £r'bqR) n. See Harbor. 

having seven sides. Crabb. I HBrb'o-rIst, n. One skilled In herbs ; a herbalist. JRny. 

H£p'TA- 0<^N, n, [in-rd and ywRlo.] A figure with seven j H£B-BQ-Rj-ZA'TipN, n. {herborviotumy FV.] Act of her- 

sides and seven angles. borizing ;_the appearance of plants in fossils. Maty. 

H?P-TXe'Q-ifAL, a. Having seven angles or sides. Seldcn. UHer'bq-rTze,* v. n. To search for plants. SmarL 
H£p-ta-95n'i-an,* a. (BoQ Seven-fold feminine, or hav- jjHfiR'BQ-RlZE,* v. a. To figure or form figures of plants 
ing seven pi^ils. Smart. on minerals. Smart. 

H 9 P-tXm']^-r£i>£, n. [turd and pepCg.] That which di- fHteR'BQR-Lfiss, a. See Harborlxbi. 

vides into seven parta tH£R'B6R-ouQH, n. [Aerbery, Ger.] Place of temporary 

H^P-tXm'^-R^M,* a book or treatise of the transactions residence ; a harbor. B. Jonaon. 

of seven days. Qrdbb. ||tH£BB'0V8) a. [herboaua^ L.] Abounding with herbs. Dm- 

H^p-tXn'dri-XN,* a. (Bot.) Seven-fold masculine, or leu. 

having seven stamens; heptandrous. Lindlcy. IjlljERB-PXR'js,* (isrb-p&rijs) n. Thetruolove; tbeoneber- 

H^iP-TAw'DROys,* a. (BoL) Having seven stamens. P. ry. Aah. 

Cyc. |(H£RB-TRtJE'L6vE,* (erb-trd'luv) n. The herb-paris ; a 

H^P-tXn'OV'IiAR,* o. Having seven angles. HUl. plant. Aah. 

HfiP-TA-PuJL'LOVSj^ a. (Bot.) Having seven leaves. |(tIIfeRB'v-L£NT, a. Containing herbs. Bailey. 

Smart. H£bb'wom-an, (-wfim'an) w. A woman who sells herbs. 

H£p'taR€H,* n. One of seven rulers of a heptarchy. J. ([H£rb'v, (er'b?) a. Having the nature of herbs j fiill of 
M. Good. herbs. 

H?p-taR€H' 1C, a. Relating to a heptarchy. Wdrton. H£r-CV-lX'nb-AN,* a. Relating to Herculaneum. Cowper. 

H£p'tar-€IIIst, n. A ruler of a division of a heptarchy. H¥R-cu'l?-an, [h^r-kil'I^-^in, P. F. K. Sm. Aak, Tmid, 

Hfip'TAR-iEHV, II. [iffrd and apx^.] A government con- Rees, hcr-ky-lu'^n, Ja.j o. Relating to or like Hercules ; 

ducted by seven persons or sovereigns , a sevenfold gov- bavii^ or requiring extraordinary strength , targe , massy 

ernment. HBE-cfN'l-^N,* a. Ekuioting an extensive forest in Ger- 

HJBP'TX-TEUeil, (bSp't^-t&k) n, [^irra and A many, now called the Thunngian forest. Eney. 

term applied to the first seven books of the Old Testa- H£rd, n. A number of beasts feeding together, particular- 
ment. ly of the bovine kind : — a company of men, generally in 

H£p^tr££,* n. A plant or shrub ; the dogrose. Lee. contempt or detestation : — [anciently, a keeper of cattle ; 

H£r, pron. The objective case of the personal pronoun she, a sense still retained in composition , as, goatherd.] 

and the possessive form of she xvhen the name of the H£rd, v. n, [t. hbrdcd ; pp. hbroinu, hcroed.] To unite 
thing possessed follows : — belonging to a female. or associate, as beasts , to take care of cattle. 

Hb-eXc'l?-a,* n. (^Bot.) The waler-hoarhound. Oabb. H£ru, tj. a. To throw or put into a herd. B. Jonson. 

HBb'ald^ n. [h^ult, old Fr.l An officer whose business it HBrd'^r,* n. One who takes care of cuttle ; a herdsman, 

is to register genealogies, adjust ensigns armorial, regulate Mojith. Rev. 

all matters of ceremony at coronations, installations, fu- H£r'd^r-Ite^® n. (Mm.) A mineral found in the form of 

neraJs, and the like ; and it was anciently his duty to a rhombic pnsm. Brande. 

carry messages between princes, and proclaim war and fHKRD'^ss, n. A shepherdess. Chaucer. 

peace: — a precursor; a harbinger; a proclaimer. f^^^tiD'eROOM, n. A keeper of herds. Spenaer, 

WtR'bJjD, V. a. [t. HSBALOEO : pp. HERAxoiRo, UCRALDSD.] IHMrd'M^N, It. Now Written herdsman. Milton. 

To introduce, os by a hcralcL Shak. IIBrd^^mam, n. ; pi. h^rdi^'mi^n. One employed in tond- 

Introduced by a herald. Ed. Rev. ing herds : — formerly, an owner of herds. 

H^-rXl'd)c, a. Relating to heraldry or blazonry. Warton. H£ke. ad. In this place , in the present state. — It is also 
Hj^-rXl'dI-c^i,,* a. Relating to heraldry , heraldic. Oeni. much used in the sense of to this place, instead of hither} 

Mag. and this use may be regarded as almost sanctioned by the 

Hb-rXi,^di-C4.l-LY,* ad. In the manner of heraldry. Qu. universality of the practice. — It is sometimes used by 

Rev. way of exclamation, as in drinking a health. — It has, 

H£r'aed-ry, n. The art or office of a herald ; the science heretofore, been much used as a sort of pronominal ad.- 

of conventional distinctions impressed on shields, ban- verb, prefixed to a preposition ; as, hereby, herein, tec . ; 

ners, and other military accoutrements ; blazonry ; regie- and it still continues to be more or less so used ; though 

try of genealogies. roost of Uiese forms have now become antiquated. 

HBr' t^LD^UlP, n. The office of a herald. Selden. H£re^A-b50t, ad. About this place. Shak. 

I1£r^ ^rb) [«rb, W. P. F.Ja. R. Wb. Mares ; hSrb, 8. J. H£re'X-Bo0t8, ad. Same as hereabout Addison. 

E. K. «ni.J n. [kerba, L.] A plant ; a vegetable ; a plant H£be-Xf^T¥R, ad. In time to come , in a future state, 
that has a soft or succulent stalk that dies to the root ev- H£r£-Xf'tbb, n. A future time or state. Addison, 
ery year. tH£RE.XT\ ad. At this place or thing. Booker. 

BfR-Bi'CEOirs, (-ebps) a. Belonging to herbs ; partaking li£RE-BY^ ad. By thia place or thing. Booker, 

of the nature of herbs ; having green and cellular H^-RfiD-j-T^Blii'l-TY,* n. Quality of being bereditable. 

stalks ; being annual at to stem, and perennial as to root. 8tr E ih-ydges. 

|H£rb'aob, or biii^bij) ft5r'b?j, W. P. F.Ja.} hdr'- H¥-r£d')T-x-BL>£, o. {harts, L.] Capable of being inherit- 

bfj, 8.J.EK. Sou Wb.] n. [herbage. Fr.j Herbs, coUec- ed. Locke. 

lively ; grass ; pasture. — (i,a«0 The liberty and the right [hdr-^TtVmSnt. W. P. J. F. Sm . ; 

of pasture in another’s grounas. b^H'^d’^-ta-ment, & JS. n, [haredium, L.] (Law) An 

KH£BB'a9BD. (-ajd) a. Covered with grass. Thomson. inheritance ; property or a thing inherited. 

IIUkBB^E. (biir'bal) [hifribal, 8. W. J. E F. Jo, E. Bm. Hg-R£D'f-Ta>R|-LY} ad. By inheritance. Selden. 

Wb. } dr^bgl, P.] n. A book in which herbs or plants are Hv-RltD^i-Ta-BY* «• [hwredUarius, L.1 That 1ms descended 
classified and described ; a collection of plants. from an ancestor to an heir ; descending or claimed by In- 

I H£rb'^, a. Pertaining to herbs. Q:narles. beritance. 

HKrb’^Lt-I^m,* a. The knowledge of herbs. Seatt, H£re-1m^, ad. In this place or thing. Hooker. 

HMrb’al-Ist, m One skilled in herbs; a botanist. H£RE-lif^T6, or HARE-jN-Td’, [hSriin-tfi, W. J . ; h8r-in- 

n. Herh| plant. Sjpeneer. tfi' P. ; hCr-ln'tfi, B. Sm. E Wb.f hfir'in-tfi', E] ad. Into 

HlpB-Bi'R|-AK,* a. A herbalist. HoUnshei. this place or thing. Hooker. 

HttRfi'A-RlsT, a. [korhanua, L.J A herbalist, i^stds. f|U] fUtR'Z-KlTB, n, A hermit. Sp. HolL See BaxMfre 
HgE-BA'El-Cii,* a. [L.] pL L. BfBrBl'&|-A} faig. I u£r-9-x1t'|-o^l, s Solitary ) hermiticol. Pops 
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lively ; grass ; pasture. — (Law) The liberty and the right 
of pasture in aniRber’s giounds. 

I|H£bb'^obd, (-ajd) a. Covered with grass. Thomson. 
{[UkBB^E. (biir'bal) rhifribgl, 8.W.J. E F.Ja. E. Sm. 
Wb. } dr^bfJ, P.] a. A book in which herbs or plants are 
classified and described ; a collection of plants. 

I H£rb'^, a. Pertaining to herbs. Q:narles. 

H£RB’4iLr-lYM,* a. The knowledge of herbs. Seott, 
HMrb’al-Ist, a. One skilled in herbs; a botanist. 
tH£BB’.fR, a. Herhj plant. Sjpeneer. 
i]|pR-Bl^R|-AK,* a. A herbalist. Holinshei. 

HttRfi'A-RlsT, a. [korbartus, L.J A herbalist. Pogfs. fB.] 
HgE-BA'El-CK,* a. [L.] pi L. Bf R-Bl'&l-X ; Eng. I 
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ii£«S-6r', (h«r<«f w b6r-»v0 rh8r-«f. JT. P. X F. Ja 8m, 
M, t h6r-8v^, & £*.] ad. From this ; of this. 

H&SEo6n% ad. On this place or thing* Browne, 

1 U£ke-50t^, 0 / 2 . Out or this place or thing. Spenser. 
Hg-ia'9r-XR€H, [l^rB'zhe^rk, W. P,F.{ ho-rB'syark, & 
£• ; h^r8^s94lrk) JSt. ; hfir'^-s^-ttrk, S/a.] n, [atfsots and 


valor ; a great warrior ; a brave man } the principal chat 
acter in a poem or narration* 

a. f pL One of a Jewish 

sect, of which mentkm is made in me New Testament 


ltUE-R£^9P0(.R>jBHY, n. A principal heresy. Sir T. hontert, 
1{£r^9-<8Y» »»• [alptarts.] An opinion not orthodox j an opin- 
ion or system not in accordance with the Catholic church ; 
heterodoxy ; a Aindamontal error in religion ; schism ; a 
sect ; a party in religion. 

Hfiia'R-Tlc, n. fal^crixdj.l One who adopts and propagates 
heretical opinions, or opinions in opposition to the Catho- 
lic church ; one ven to heresy j a sectary. 
H^-r£t^j-c-^, o. Relating to or containing heresy j heter- 
odox , Bchismatical ; sectarian. 

II?-RfiT^f-CAt^i*Y» «d* In an heretical manner. 
Il^RfiT'i-cATE,* V, 0 . To condemn or reject as heretical. 

HfliL 

HE-RfiT'j-clDE ♦ n. The killlngof a heretic. CcttonMather, 
Here-1’5', ad. To this ; add tp this. 
tH£B'$.TOcil, n. A general ; a leader of an army. Black- 
stone. 

Here-T0-f6re', ad. Before this time j formerly. 
Hcre-VN-t6', ad. To this place or thing. Hooker, 
IIilRE-VP-dN', ad. Upon this, hereon. Tatler. 
HERE'wlTn,ad. With this. Spenser. 

II£k'I-qt, n. {Eng. law) A fine paid to the lord at the death 
of alanaholder. Howell. 

HKr'i-qt-vble, a. Subject to the demand of a heriot. 
Burn. 

U£r'|-<)T-CD8'tom,* n. (Law) A fine due to the lord of a 
manor. Bladtstone, 

HLR'l-pT-SfiR'vjcE,* n. (Law) A payment to a lord of a 
manor. Blackstone. 

IlE-ttla'SQN,* n. [Ft.] (Fort) A beam armed with iron 
spikes, and used as a burner to block up a passage. Brande. 
lI£R'|T-i$L-BLE, a. That can inherit , that may be inherited j 
annexed to estates of inheritance. 

HtR'}-T^-BLY,* ttd. By way of inheritance. Berners. 
I1 £r'|-ta<^e, w. [hdntage^ Fr.J Inheritance : an estate de- 
volved by succession : an estate : portion. [Tlie people of 
God. BibU.] 

I11i:r'|-t5r,* n. (Scotland) A landholder ; a proprietor. Ee. 
Rev. 

HRr'lino,* n. A kind offish. Sir IT. Scott. 

H Hermes. Cudwortk. 

fH^R-MXpii-Bp-DL'j-TY, n. The state of an hermaphro- 
dite. B. Jonson. 

Heu-mApii'rq-dIte, n. [’Ep/xiis and >A<poo6tTn.] An ani- 
mal uniting two sexes. 

Hi?r-mXph-rp-d1t'|C, a. Partaking of both sexes j her- 
inaphroditicoL B. Jonson 

IIiPR-mXpii-R9-dIt'j-5al, a. Partaking of both sexes. 
IlYK-MXPii-Rp-DlT'f-ciL-LY} ad. Like an hermaphrodite. 
Browne, 

II^r-mXph'rp-DIT-X^M,* n. The state of an hermaphro- 
dite. Reece. 

niiR-MY-NEO'TfO,* j c. Relating to hermeneutics, or 
H£R-M?-NEO'T|-CAL,*i interpretation. Bnt. Crit. 
ilba-Mip-NEC'Tics,* n pL The science of the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures^ or of other works in the learned 
languages. Ee. Rev. 

flif.R-M£T'|C, 1 a, [from Hermes or Mercury, the fabled 
H^B-MfiT'i-c^L, I inventor of alchemy or chemistry.] 
Chemical ; completely closing ; as, “ an hermetic seal.” 
HEB-MET'|-OAL-LV,od. In onbermctical manner. — When 
a tube or vessel is perfectly closed by fusing its extremi- 
t> or mouth, it is said to be hermeUc^y sealed. 

HKr'MIT, n. An anchoret ; a recluse ; a solitary; one who 
retires from society to contemplation and devotion. 

n. [hermitage, Fr.] The habitation of a 
iierrait: — a French wine. 

II£r-M|-tXn',* R. A dry, northerly wind on the coast of 
Guinea. ScotL See HxRHATTAif. 
lll-iR'Mi-Tifk-RV, n, A religious cell annexed to some abbey. 
Il£B'MjT-£s8, a. A woman retired to devotion. 
HpR-MiT'j-CAL, a. Relating or suitable to a hermit. 
H£r-MC>*I>Xo'TVL, n. ['EopOy and dasniX'is,] A species of 
tuber, irregularly heart-sbapea, used for the cure of the 
gout , formerly used as a cathaitic. 

HkR-MQ-tjifi'N'^-AN,* H, A follower of Hermogenes. Snutrt, 
HkRN. n. [contracted fhiro Xeron.j Peaehanu See Hxaoir. 
llkRN'HtLL, It. An herb. Jimsworth. 

n, [L.] (Med.) A rujRure ; a tumor arising from 
the {irotrusion of apart of the intesunea or omentum into 
a sac composed of the peritoneum. 

IIliR-K|-ttT^9-MY»* n. (Med.) The operation for hernia. 
Dunglison, 

H£R'ifl-Ofi»** «* Relating to hernia. Ash. [r.] 
ItKRR'sHXw, ». A heron; horonshaW. Spenser. 

H£'r5, r. pi* u&'ndE§. A man distinguished for 


Bp. Percy. 

H£^rp-£r 7 r^nt,* n. A wandering hero. Qtu Nee. 
tH£'R9-£8s, n. [Mrolfs, L.] A heroine. Ctu^man, 
He-r6'jc', a. Relating ii or becoming a hero ; noble ; cou* 
rageous ; gallant ; valiant ; fearless ; brave ; magnani- 
mous ; intrepid ; reciting the acts of heroes. — Herok 
verse is that in which heroic deeds are generally celebrat- 
ed, and is appropriated to epic or heroic poetry; — in 
Greek and Latin, it is the hexameter ; — in En^ish, Italian, 
and German, the iambic often syUables; — in French, 
the iambic of twelve syllables. 

H?-r6'ic, n. An heroic verse. Dryden. 

H^-R5'i-€^L, a. Befitting a hero ; noble ; heroic. Sidney, 
Hy-ro'i-c^l-ly, ad. In an heroic manner. 
IIip-Ro'j-c^L-Nfiss,* n. The quality of being heroic, Scott. 
Hi:-R6'ic-LY, ad. Heroically. Milton, [a,] 
H¥-R5'ic-Nfiss,* n. The quality of being heroic. Montague, 
HH9-R6-|-o6M'iC, [h^-rS-^kSm'ik, Jo. K. R.; h6r-9-9- 
kSm'ik, Stn ] <7. Comic in heroic mask or dress , con- 
sisting of a mixture of dignity and levity. Dr. Warton. 
|jH?-RO-i-c6M'l-CAL, fl. Heroicomic. [r.] 

HEr'P-Tne, or He'rq-Ine, [hBr'p-In, & tV. J. F. .To. Sm. 
Wb,; h&'rif-ln, P. Ash , her'9-Tn or hB'r^-In, K.) tl [h^ 
roine, Pr.] A female hero, Dryden. 

IIER'Q-ti^M, or He'rp-I^m, [hgrVxzra, S. W. J. F. Jo. Sm, 
Wb. f hC'rp-Izm, P. Ash ; hS'rQ-Izm or hfirVlJ^R*) A". ; he- 
rS'izm, £.] n. [h6Toisme, Fr.] The qualities or character 
of a hero ; valor ; bravery ; courage , magnanimity. 
HEr'qn, r. a bird that feeds upon fish. Sidney. 
H£R'ON-HAwK'iNa,» n. The catching of herons by using 
a hawk. Pennant. 

H£r'pn-rv, n. A place where herons breed. Derham, 
H£r'qn§-b1ll,* n. A kind of herb. Ash, 

H£e'pn-shAw, n. A heron ; bernsbaw. Smart, 
HE-Rp-SL'O-pls^* n. One who treats of heroes. TFarton, 
H£'rp-8hIp, n. The state or character of a hero. Cowper, 
[Ludicrous.] 

He'rp-wpr'ship,* (-wiir'shjp) n. The worship of heroes. 
Burney. 

HEr'p?,* n. The falcated gword of Perseus: — hai1equin*8 
wooden sword. Maunder. 

H£r'p£^, n. [IpTTTfq.] {Med.) A cutaneous eruption or dis- 
ease, consisting of clusters of minute vesicles filled with 
lymph. 

Her-pEt'iCjO. [Ipirirdj.] Relating to the herpes ; creeping. 
H£R-PY-TftL'p-pV)* itpncTbf, a reptile, nnd Myoi, dis- 
course.) That branch of natural history which treats of 
reptiles. Brande. See Erfetoloot. 

HiER'P¥-T6N,* n. A genus of serpents. — (JJot.) A plant. 
Brande. 

H£e'r¥R-TtEl* w. {Min.) A translucent mineral. Dana. 
“tH£R-Rl-CA'NO, n. See Hurricane. 

HCr'ring, n. A small sea-fish, of different species. 
H£r'ringkB 0S8,* n. A boat or vessel for the herring-fish- 
ery. Smith. 

HfeRRN'iiDT-ER,* (hfern'hut-er) n. One of a religious sect 
called ’also Moravians, and named Hermhutera from an 
establishment formed at Hermhut, in Upper Lusatia, about 
the year 1722, under the patronage of Count Zinzendorf. 
IlfeRS, (herz) j*ro7u The possessive form of she. See She. 
Heb'schyl,* (her'sb?!) n. The planet Uranus. See Ura- 
nus. 

H£R'8CH?r.-lTE,*n. {Mtn.) Awhile mineral. Dana, 
HkRSE, (hers) n, [Xerjia, low L.] {Fort) A portcullis eel 
with spikes. Sec Hearse. 

H£rse, n. & V . a. See Hearse. 

H£r-s£LF', pron. The reciprocal form of she and her; % to* 
mule individual, as distinguished from others. 
HlfR-slL'|-6N,* TU [hersiUon, Fr.] (Ferf.) A plank stuck 
with iron spikes. Urabb. See Herisson. 
fHE'RY, V. a. To hallow , to regard as holy. Spenser. 
H£§'|-t^n-cy, R. Dubiousness; uncertainty, suspense. 
H6 J'J-TANT, a. Hesitating ; wanting fluency. Todd. 
H£^'j-tAte, (hSz'e-tit) V. n, L.] [1. hesitated , 

pp. hesitatino, hesitated.] To be doubtful ; to delay , 
to pause; to falter; to demur, to have impediment in 
speaking. — Pope uses it actively , “ to hesitate dislike.’* 
Hlis'i-TXT-jNO,* p. a. Pausing; delaying, doubting. 
Hfi^-j-TA'TipN, n. Act of hesitating, doubt; uncertainty; 
difficulty made , intermission of speech ; want of volti- 
blllty. 

Hfi§'|-TA-T|VE,» a. Showing hesitation. SmarL 
Hfts'KV, a* See Huskt. 

H&s^P^R,* n. [L..1 The evening Htar. Clarke, 
H^s-Pfi'Rl-AN,* a. 'Western ; occidental. Ency. 
HBs'Pf-Misn^n. [L.] {BoL) A genus of plants ; the even 
ing-flower. Hamttton, 

HEs'sian.* (hfish'gn) r. A native of*®Ies8e in Germany 
Marshau. 

H£s'siai^>* (hBsh'gn) a. Relating to Hesse.— Afiwion^y, 
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an fnaect, enat^ ;r midgOi very destructive to wheat; 
wheal-fly. Farm. Enaj. 

n. A peculiar kind of ^Jointed bit. Booth, 
fUfisT, 71. Command ; precept , injunction , behest Spettoer, 
fHfis'TERN, o. Hesternal. See Ydsteh. 
tH^S-TKR'N^l.,* fl. Kelatmg to yesterday. Smart, 
HCtch'^L,* V. a. To clean flax. Holland. See Uxtcheu 
♦ll£T'¥-RXR-jBHy, n. [irepog and dpxfh] The government 
of an alien or foreigner. Bp. Hall. 
HfiT-¥-R9-cfiPH'^-LoD8,* a. Having flower-heads, some 
male and some female. Brando. 

|jH£T'¥-Rp-CLiTE, [het'pr- 9 -klit, W. J. F. Ja. K. Sm.; b6t'- 
^r-^-kllt, P, E. ! h5l'9r-o-klIt', S.l [Artcraelitnm, L.] An Ir- 
regular noun, or a noun not regularly dechned ; any thing 
irregular. 

*|IlfiT'¥-R9-CLlTE, o. Irregular; anomalous ; singular; de- 
viating fVom common rules. 

II£t-^:-R 9 -clTt'jc,* o. Same as Aetcroclitical. Smart, 
H£t-¥-R 9 -clIt'j-cal, a. Deviating fyoin the common rule. 
tnCT-?-R6c't}-TODs, o. Heteroclitical. Sir W. Petty. 
H£t'er-9-d6x, a. [crcpog and Sn^a.] Deviating from the 
established opinion, or from the tenets of the Catholic 
church ; opposed to orthodox; not orthodox ; heretical. 
|HfiT'?R-9-D6x, TU A peculiar opinion. Browne. 
11£t'?|1-P-d6x-N¥SS,* n. Heterodoxy. More, [r.] 
HEt'^r-P-dCx-v, 7*. The quality of being heterodox; an 
opinion that is unorthodox. Bp. Bull. 
H£T-^:-R6G'^-MOtJs.* a, (Bot.) Having florets of diflerent 
sexes in the same nower-head. Brande. 

H£t'?-rp-9£ne,o. [Zrepos and ytvog.] Of another kind, 
dissimilar j heterogeneous. B. Jonson. 
II£t-^;-rq-9E^N¥-^, a. Heterogeneous. Bacon. 
H£T.^:.RQ- 9 £'NEr-^L-K£ 8 S,* 71- Heterogeneity. Booa. 
ll£T-]ip-RQr 95 :-NE'-j-Ty, 71- Heterogeneousnoss , opposition 
of nature; contrariety or dissimilitude of qualities. Boyle. 
IllIfiT-p-RO pE'N^-oDs, [hSt-9-r(?-jC'n?-u8, fV. P. J. Ja. Sm. , 
JiCt-^-^;9-jJ5'nyu8, JG. F. ; lict- 9 -r 9 -|e'nyu 8 , S.] a. Of a dif- 
ferent kind . op{)osed to homogeneous; unlike each other, 
opposite or dissimilar in nature. 
j|II£T-?-Rp-9£'N¥-o08-JLV»* In a heterogeneous man- 
ner. Johnson. 

J)nfiT-J?-Rp-p£'N?-oOs-Nfcss, 71. Dissimilitude in nature. 
H£t-?-r6n'v-moD8,* a. Having a difTcrenl name. Watts. 
H£T-] 5 -Rp-dO' 8 iAN,* 1 a. Having a diflerent nature. Cad- 
HfiT-5-Rp-OO'SIOVS,* ) worVt. 

H£T- 5 -R 6 p'^-Tiiy,* 71 , {Med.) Same as allopathy; the op- 
posite of h^mopathy. Scudamore. 

H£T'¥-Rp-pdD,* H. An order of gasteropods. Brande, 
HfiT-^-RdP'Tlcs,^ Ti.pl. False optics. Spectator. 
H£t-]P-r68'ci^n, (h5t-^r53h'?m) a. [crepi^j and cirtd.] Hav- 
ing the shadow, at noon, always one way. Gregory. 
llfiT-ip-Rria'ciAN, (hSt-^rOsh'^n) tu One of those whose 
shadows^ at noon, are always in one direction, that is, 
always either north or south, 

HEt'¥-rP-21TE,* n. (Min.) A mineral containing phos- 
phoric acid and iron. Dana. 

HEt'bilan,* 71 . The chief commander of the Cossacks. 
Ency. 

HEu'L^rrD-lTE,* Tu (JlfiTi.) A species of zeolite. Dana. 

He w, (hQ) V. a. [l hewed , pp. HEwrrra, heww or hewed.] 

To cut with an axe or other edged instrument, to hack, 
to chop ; to form laboriously , to cut and form regularly, 
as timber. 

HeVv, (hu) n. Destruction by cutting down. Spenser. | 

He^ed,* rhhd) or IlEt^N,*(hun)p. from Hew. See Hew. 
IlEW'^R, (hfl'^r) 71 . One who hews or cuts. 

IlEv^'udiiE,* lu A name applied to a large woodpecker, i 
Booth. 

H£x-a-cXp'sv-lar,* a. {Bot.) Having six seed-vessels. 1 
.dsh. 

Bfix'^-jEHORD, (hSks'^-kard) n. [Zf and xop'^i?.] (Jlfiw.) A 
progression of six notes , a concord colled a sixth. ] 

HEX-^-DXc'Ty-LoOs,* a. Having six toes or fingers. Smaru ] 
HLx'^lDE,* 71. A series of six. Smart. ] 

fitx'h-oON, 71. [Zf and yiovla.] {Oeom.) A figure of six 
sides and six angles. j 


Hk^-Xo'p-w^l, a. Having six sides or angles. 
IlEy-XG^p-y^L-LV,* ad. In the form of a hexagon. wSsA. 
tHp!^-XG'p-NV, n. A hexagon. Bp. BramkdU. 
H£x-^-pyw'^-^N,* a. {BoU) Sixfold feminine, or having 
six pistils. JUndLey. 

HEx-4-h£'dr^l,* a. Having six sides. Knowles, 


UEif-XM'^-T^R, n, [Z{ and p£rpo».] Averse, or line of 
poetry, having six feet, either dactyls or sponaeea ; the 
heroic, and most important, verse among the Greeks and 
Romans : — a rhythmical series of six metres. Beck, 
H?|:-Xii'¥-T¥R, a. Havhig six metrical feet. JDr. WarUm. 
H|X-a-m£t'rjc, 1 a. Consisting of hexainoteia. War- 
H£X«A.MfiT^K}-C >14 I ion. 

H?4-Xn'dri-an,* a. (BoL) Six-fold masculine, or having 
six stamens. P, Oye. 


H£x-Xn^drovS|* Having six stamens; hexoBk 

drian. Brande, 

Hei^-Xn^g ( h6g*-«ng'gv-l§ir) a, [Zf, Gr., and emguliu. 

L.1 Having six angles or corners. 

Hfix'^^-pfiD,* a. Having six feet ; hexapod. Smart, 
H£x'.^-P¥D, Tt, [Zf, Gr., and pedes, L.] The space of six 
feet ; a fathom. Coekertem, 

Hfix-^-pfiT'vi^atJs,* o. (Bot) Having six petals. Crabh. 
H£x-4i PHyL'i:iOVS,*o. (Bot.) Having six leaflets. Crabh, 
HEx'^-PL-JlR,* o. Sextuple. ~ 


H£x- 4 i PHyL'i:iOVS,*o. (Bot.) Having six leaflets. Crabh* 
Hfix'^-PL-jSR,* «• Sextuple. Smart. 

H£x^ 4 .jpz 4 ,* n, [L.J The combination of six versions 
of the Old Testament by Origen, viz., the Septuagint, 
Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, one found at Joncho, 
and another at Nicopolis. P, Cyc. — Written hexaple by 
Brande. 

H£x'^-p 6 d, 71. [Zf and Trddcf.] An animal with six feet 
Ray. 

Hfix'A-p5D,* a. Having six feet ; hexaped. SmarL 
H^ixOlp'p-Dy,* 71. A series of six feet. Beck. 
H£x^j^-stIjBH, 71. [Z( and artxos-] A poem of six lines. 
Selden. 

tH¥X-X 8 'Ti-c 6 N,* Ti. [Gr.] A poem consisting of six lines ; 
hexastich. Wcever. 

HEx'A-sTi?LE, n. rZf and (rr 6 Aof.] {Jdrth.) A temple or 
other building having six columns in the portico or in fl’ont. 
Hey, (ha) mtcrj. An expression of joy or exhortation. 

Hey. (hSi) See HEVDEOiry. 

Hey'dAy, (ha'dd) inter]. An expression of frolic and exul- 
tation. 

Hey'dAy, (ha'dd) n. A frolic; wildness. Shah. 
tHEY'Dii:-GUY,(ha'd 9 -gI) w.The round in a dance. Spenser, 
Hey'w^RD, (ha'ward) n. See Hatwahd. 
jHI-A'TipN, (hl-a'sh^u) n. {hio, L.] The act of gaping. 
Browne. 

HI-A'Tva, 7 u [hiatus, L.] pi. L. Jlf-A'T^s; Eng. hT-A'TV 8 - 
¥ 9 . An a^rture, an opening; the eflect of vowel 
sounds without a consonant between them. 
Hi-BkR'NA-CLE,* n. Cluarters or shelter for winter Smart. 
Ili-BkR'NAL, fl. [hibernus, L.J Belonging to the winter; 
wintry. Browne. 

Hi'B¥R-NATE,* r. 71. [l. HIBERIVATED , pp. HlBERIfATINO, 

HIBERNATED.] To Winter, to pass the winter. Darwin. 
HFB¥B-nAt-|NG,* p. a. Passing the winter, as birds. Kirby. 
Hl-BER-NA'TIpN,* n. The act of wintering. Evelmu 
Hi-bEr'ni-an, 71, [Hibernia, the Latin name of Ireland.] 
An Irishman. 

Hi-b£r'n}-an, a. Relating to Hibernia or Ireland. 
HI-BfeR'Ni-AN-ysM,* M. An Hibernian or Irish phrase or hl- 
iom ; hibemicism. Ed. Rev. 

HI-b£r'nj-c1(9M, n. An Irish idiom or mode of speech. 
lli-BfiR'Ni-ciZE,* r. a. To render into the language or id- 
iom of the Irish. fVej,L Rev. 

Hi-B£R-N}-zA'TipN,* n. The act of hibernating , hiberna- 
tion. Dr. Buckland. 

Hj~Bls'ctln,* n. [L.] {Bot.) A genns of plants of the mal- 
vaceous order, vviifi large, showy flowers. Brande. 
life' Cf-Hs DtCtc-Tf-Gs, (hlk'sh^-QB-dSk'shQ-tts) n. [corrupt- 
ed from Hic est doctus.] A cant word for a juggler. 
IIHIc'cOUGU, (hik'kyper hlk'Wf) [hjk'kvp, S,J.EF. K. ; 
hik'kyp or hlk'kflf, W. Ja. Sm. t bJk'kSf, P.] n. A spas- 
modic aflection of the diaphragm and glottis ; a convul- 
sive sob or cough. — Written also hickup and hiccup. 
See Hickup. 

Ilfflc'covoH, Ihlk'kyp) v.n. To utter a hiccough; to sob 
with convulsion of the diaphragm and glottis. 
HIck'iiAll,* 71. A little spotted woodpecker. Booth. 
HIcK'p-Ry,* 71. A tree of several species, of the walnut ge- 
nus, a large walnut-tree, j^arw. Ency. 

HIc'kvp, V. n. [corrupted from hiccough.] Hiccou^. J9h- 
dibras. — It Is commonly so pronuuncca, and oilen so 
spelled. 

HIck'wAll, 1 71. A bird , a species of small woodpecker; 
HIck^wAy, ) hickholl. Chambers. 

IHd, i. Sc p, from Hide. See Hide. 

Ht'DApE, 71. An English tax formerly laid on every hide of 
land. 

Hf’DXL'ad, n. [Sp.] A Spanish nobleman. TVry. 
HId^den, (bldmn) p. from Hide. See Hide. 


HId^den, (bldmn) p. from Hide. See Hide. 

HlD'l>ER-Ly, (hid'dn-le) ad. Privily : secretly. Cotgrave, 
H/d'dew-NjEss,* «. State of being hidden. Wm, Law. [a.] 
hide, V. a. [t, hjd ; pp. hidino, hidden or hid.] To se- 
crete ; to conceal ; to withhold or withdraw from sight or 
knowledge to cover ; to shelter ; to screen. 
hide, V. n. To lie hid , to be concealed. Pops. - 
hide,* V. a. [i, hided; pp, uiDiaa, hided.] To beat. 

Pohnsr.jVulgar.] ^ 

hide, n. The skin of an animal either raw or dressed ; —a 
measure or quantity of land variously stated from 60 to 
130 acres. 


when his skin cannot be pulled up or rois^ (tom his ribs 
and back applied to trees when the bark will not give 
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«r«y to IlM growth } harsh } untractable ; niggardly. MiU 

t<nt 

[hld'^tts, P. J, Jo, Sm. H . ; hld'yys, S. E. F, 
K, i hid Vus or hld'J^&s, FT.] eu {Auteux, Fr.] Uorrible ; 
dreadfuj } shocking j detaatable ; ghastly ; grim , fr/ghtful. 

! |H(u'i^<.o08-LYy ad. In a hideous mailner ; horribly. 
|HiD']p-oV8-N£88y n. Horribleness ; dreadflilness. 

It. One Who hides. 

IIXd'ino, n. Concealment; act of hiding: — a beating. 
HiD'}N&-PLAcE, n, A place of concealm.mU Shucl^ord 
Hie, (hi) o. n. To hasten ; to go in haste. Spenaer. f R.] 

I lllEy (hi) n. Haste ; diligence. Chaucer. 
ii^J^-KARiCii, It. \ltp6i and dpxfj.] The chief or ruler of a 
sacred order. 

a. Belonging to a hierarchy. Milton. 
Hi-^-RAR'EUi-OAiM a. Relating to a hierarchy or a hierarch ; 
hierarchal. Abp. mnerofL 

Ili-j^-RAR^^H|-C4.L-LV,*ad. In a hierarchical manner.ire%. 
lll']^-RAR>£ui^M,* n* Hierarchical principles or power. 
Kelly. 

Hr^-RAR-fiHV, (hiVr^-k?) «. A kingdom or government 
of sacred beings , the priesthood , an ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment j an ecclesiastical establishment. 

Ili-If-RAT'ic,''' a. Sacred; employed In sacred uses: — 
noting characters in writing, which give imperfect rep- 
resentations of visible objects. Sharpe. 
IIi-?-R6c'RA-CV,* n. A sacred government ; a government 
by the priesthood , hierarchy. Southey. 

Hi'j^-R9-6L1^ph, (hl'^-ro-glif ) n. An emblem; a hiero- 
glyphic. 

Hi':ip-Rp-OLl?Pli,'* 0 . a. To represent with hieroglyphics. 
£c. Rev. 

III-9-R9-GL?PH'jc, n. [Up6s and yXi50f.».] pi. Hl-^s-Rp- 
GiitPU'Jcs. Sculpture-writing, or picture-writing, con- 
sisting of figures of animals plants, and other material 
objects, such os are found sculptured or painted on 
Egyptian obelisks, temples, and other monuments. 

la. Relating to hieroglyphics, 
IIi-¥-Rp-GL5PH'l-CAL, j emblematical. 
III-¥-Rp-GL?PH'l-CAL,-LV, ad. Emblematically. 
Ill-ip-RdG'Ly-PHlST,* n. One versed in hieroglyphics. Sir 
H. Davy. 

HI']^-rP-GRXm, n. [iepdf and ypdppa.] A species of sacred 
writing. 

Hi-^:-R6-GRAM-MXT'iC, a. Expressive of holy writing. 
Hi-jp-RQ-GRXM'MA-TlsT, ft. A Writer of hierograms, one 
versed in hieroglyphics. 

Hi-i#-R6G'RA-PWVR>'‘' n. A writer of, or one versed in, 
hierography. Badey. 

HI-9-R9-grXph'Ic, \ a. Relating to hierography ; de- 
Ui-^-rq-grXph'i-v^Ijj j noting snered writing. 
llI-ip-RftG'RA-PHV, n.XUp6s and ypuipo).] Sacred writing. 
Ili-5-R5L'^-TRV,* n. The worship of saints or things sa- 
cred. Coleridge, [r.] 

Hi-^;-R6L'9-<jifsT,* n. One who is versed m hierology. Fo. 
Qu. Rev. 

Ui-]g-R6l.'9-9Vi n, [<cp<5{ and X6y oj.] A discourse on sa- 
cred things. 

Hi'¥-E9-MAN-CV, rhI' 9 -r 9 -man- 8 §, Jd. K. Sm. Todd^ Crabb; 
hI-9-r5m'{in-s9, Wb.] n. [icpopavTcia.] Divination by sac- 
riRoes. 

nj-fiR'9-PuXNT, or HI'^:-R9 -phXnt, rhl-er'9-fknt, fV. 
Johmon , hl'e^-fint'^ S. K. Sm.] n. [itpo0drrij{.j One 
who expounds mysteries or sacred things ; a priest Hale. 
Ili-E-R9-PHXN'Tlc,* a. Belonging to an hierophant Jl^h. 
lilG^GLE, (hig'gl) V. ru [u HIGOCKU, pp. HIGOLINQ, HIQ- 
GLBu.l To carry about provisions and offer them for sale ; 
to peddle ; to chaffer ; to be hard in a bargain. 
IDG'GLE-Dy-riG'GLE-DV,ad. In confusion, like the goods 
in a higgler’s basket [Vulgar.] 

I11q'ol:^r, n. One who higgles, one who carries about 
goods and sells from door to door. SoxUh. 

IcrG'GLiNQ,*R, The practice of one who liigcles. Smith. 
lliGii, (III) a. Long upwards; rising above trora the sur- 
face , elevated in place, in rank, in condition, in impor- 
tance, in price, in antiquity, in sentiment, in strength, in 
power, ill intellectual ^wer: — exalted , lofty , tall , no- 
ble , proud; great , violent ; full , d itflcu It ; exorbitant; 
dear; severe; tempestuous, loud; full, high-sounding, 
Rcoious; strenuous; earnest; not moderate , not low. — 
High and drpy (ATaut.) used to denote the situation of a 
ship that is run aground, and to be seen on the beach. — 
7b be on high ropesy to be In a passion or greatly excited. 
— High is much used in composition. 

High, (hi) ad. Aloft ; aloud ; powerfully ; In a great or 
high degree ; profoundly. — 0» highy above ; aloft ; — 
1 aloud. Spenser,] 

fmoH, (III) e, n. To hasten. See Hi®. 
inGii'-AlMED, (bt'iimd) a. Having lofty or grand designs. 
Hioh'-Xrc«ed, (hI’Urcht) a, Hai^ng lofty arches. May. 
HioH'-X8“PTr' 1NG, (hi'ss-pir'ing) a. Having great views. 
HIgu^-bXt-TLED,* a. Renowned in battle or war. Shak. 
H1oH'-BeXr-|NO,* a. Courageous ; haughty. J3eh, 
Hiqii'~Bl£ 8T, (hl'blSst) a. Supremely happy., Milton. 


1ITGH'-Bi.6wif, (bl'blfSn) a. Swelled wittMBvind , Inflated 
HIOH’-BdAST-iNG,* o. Making great jnretensions. Dyer. 
HiGU^-BORN, (hi'bdrn) a. Of noble or high extraction. 
HioH'B60\D,* V. n. To leap aloft. Thomson. 
HiGu'BRfio,* (hi'brdd) a. Of high or genteel education. 
Sidney. 

HiaH'-BR5W£D,*(bl^brlifld)a. Having high brows. Moore 
HlGH’-BufLT, (hI'bllO a. Of lofty structure; elevated. 
HiGH'-CHORCH,* n. That port of the Episcopal church that 
maintains the highest notions respecting episcopacy, the 
authority of bishops, &c. Addison, 

HIgh'-ciiUrcu,* a. Strenuous for episcopal authority.— 
It IS applied to those principles which tend to exalt epis- 
copal authority and ecclesiastical power, and to the parties 
which embrace them. Addison. 

HIgu'-ChUrch'I§m,* n. The principles of high-church- 
men. Ch. Ob. 

IDGH'-CHtJRCil'MAN,* TI One who has high notions re- 
specting episcopacy, an i also the ceremonies, discipline, 
and authority of the church. BriL CriL 
High’-clImb-ing, (hl'kllm-ing) a. Ascending aloft. 
iriGii'-c6L-9RED, (hl'kill-lurd)a. Of deep or glaring color. 
IIiGii’-C 9 M-Mls'si 9 N,* (-mish'un) n. A court invested with 
Iiigh authority, formerly existing in England. Milton. 
UlGii’-C6N'aTA-BLE,* n. An officer of police, in some cit- 
ies. Bouoter. 

HTgh'-ce£8T-?d,* a. Having a high crest. Ash, 
High'-dXy, (hi'da) a. Fine, bedtting a holiday. Shak, 
HlGil'-Di^-siOM'pia, (hl'd^-sln'ing) a. Having great 
schemes. 

HIgh'-ijm-bowed', (hl'§m-b6d') a. Having lofty arches. 
HTaii'-?N-9£N'D¥RED, (hI'§n-j6n'dQrd) a. Of high ori 
mn. iSAaA. 

HmH’-F£u, (hI'fSd) a. Pampered. L^Elstrange. 
High'-Fe£d-|NG,* n. Luxury in diet. Pope. 
HTgh'-fIn-ished,* f-isht) a. Finished with great care 
Cotvper. 

H1oii'-fl.Xm-jng, a. Throwing the flame to a great height. 
HlGU'-Fi.i-V9RED,* (-vyrd) a. Having a high flavor. 
Young. 

HiGH'-FLi-?R, n. One who is of extravagant opinions. 
IlioH’-FLoWN, (hi'fldn) a. Elevated; proud , turgid; ex- 
travagant. 

Hioii'-FLnsiiED, (hl'fliSslit) a. Elevated ; elated. Young. 
HIgh'-fl?-;no, a. Extravagant in claims or opinions. 
High'-GAZ-jng, o. Looking upwards. More. 
HIgh'-GO-|NG, a. Going at a great rate. Massinger. 
HIoh'-grown, (hi'gron) a. Of high growth. 
HIgh'-hXnd'ijd,* fl. Arbitrary; oppressive; unreasona- 
ble. Martincau. 

HIgh'-heaped, (hi'hept) a. Raised into high piles. 
Hiqh'-heart-1?d, (hl'bart-yd) a. Full of heart or courage. 
HTgu'-heeled, (hl'held)a. Having the heel much raised. 
Higii'-uOng, (hl'hung) a. Hung aloft. Dryden. 
Higu'land, (bl'lynd) n. A mountainous region. 
HIgh'eand,* a. Relating to the highlands. ScoU. 
High'land-^ir, n. An inhabitant of the highlands, par- 
ticularly of Scotland ; a mountaineer. 

HTgh'land-Isu, a. Relating to highlands. 

Hioh-jlIft',* r. a. To raise or lift aloft. Cowper. 

HIgh'ev, (hi'l?) ad. In a high degree or manner ; aloft; 

proudly , arrogantly ; ambitiously , with esteem. 
HiGH'-MCT-TLED,(hI'mSt-tld)a. Proud or ardent of spirit. 
HiGH'-MiND-?D, o. Proud , arrogant. Rom. xi. Elevated ; 
noble; honorable. Dr. Th. Arnold. The modem use 

of this word is most commonly in a good sense. 
HIgii-mInd’i^d-n^ss,'*' n. duality of being high-minded. 
C. W. Johnson. 

HIgii'most, (hl'mSst) a. Highest; topmost Shak. 
HiGii'N^iaSjfhl'nys) n. The state of being high ; elevation ; 
loftiness; oignity of nature, excellence: — the style or 
title of princes, formerly of kings. 

High’-plAced, (hl'plaRt)a. Elevated in situation or rank. 
Ifioii'-PRftss-VRE.* (hl'prSsh-yr) n. A pressure which ex- 
ceeds that of a Bin^e atmosphere, which is equal to 15 
pounds on the square inch. Hamilton. 
niGii'-PRi£sT,*n. The chief priest among the Jews, JVSsw- 
fon. 

HlGn'-PRi£sT-sHjP,*/i. The office or state of a high priest 
More. 

IlioH'-PRlN'ci-PLED, (hl'prln'sy-pld) a. Extravagant in 
notions. Of elevated or honorable principles 

Higii'-pr66f,* a. Very strong ; rectified to a high degree, 
as brandy. 

H1gh'-pro6f,'<' ad. To the utmost degree. Shak. 
H1gh’-rAi§ed, (lil'razd) c. Raised aloft ; elevated. 
HlGH'-R£ACH }NG,a. Reaching Upwards ; aiubitious; as 


niGH'-R£ARED, (hI'rOrd) tt. Of lofty structure. Shak. 
HIgh'-R£d, (hi'red) a. Deeply red. Boyle. 
H1gh'-R?-p£nt'^;d, a. Repented of to the utmost. Shak. 
nT6ii'-R?-?dLVED', (hl'r9-x«lvd0 a. Resolute ; firm. 
HlGii'-RlGGED,*(hl'rSgd) a. Furnished With high rigging 
Ash. 
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in«H*-RdA]>,t *• A public ro»d or passage. SmolUU, 
inoH^~R6d7KD} (hi'rdft) 0 . Having a lofty roof. MilUm, 
a. Very strong, high waves } a heavy sea. 

Crahb, 

HleH'- 4 ifiA*gON£D, ^'s6>Knd) tu Piquant to the palate. 
HTchH^-sfiAT-J^I), «. Fixed above. MtUotu 
UIoH'-SHdUL-DiSSltED,* (-d^) o. Having high shoulders 
GoldamitiL 

HIeH'-8lGHT-9D, (hl'slt-^) «. Always looking upwards. 
HiGH'~s6AR-|NG,*«. Soaring to a great height. Skak. 
HToH^Hs5CND-lNe,*a. Making a loud noise or sound. Gsit> 
greoe, 

HIgh'-spIRoIT-JS^d, o. Bold ; daring , proud ; insolent. 
IlIou^>ST6]a-AJE:u£i>, (hl'st&m-^kt) a. Obstinate; lofty. 
Skak, 

HiGH^-STR&NG,'^ o. Strung to a full tone or a high pitch; 

high-spirited ; proud , obstinate. Tkatnson. 
HiGU'<^w£i.ir-}NO, a. Swelling to a great height. 
HIgu'-^w5ln, o. Swoln to the utmost. S/iak. 

IHIght, (hit) V. & p. €Ufectivey (“ used in a very peculiar 
way for some of the passive tenses, without the addition 
of am or teas.’* JVare^.) Am named ; u named , to be 
named ; was named ; named. Sjtemer, 
fHlGHT, (hit) e. a. To promise , to intrust ; to direct. Spen- 
Bcr . — On highly ad. Aloud. Spenser. 

H1gh'-tAst-£D, a. Gustful , piquant. Denham. 

I IliQHTi^ (huh) n. Height. Jddton, See Height. 
tlGH'-TONED,* (-t5nd) a. Having a high tone or strong 
sound: thorough; decided, stanch, firm. Johnson. 
IfiGH'TOP,* n. The summit of a ship. Shak. 
HIgh'-to^’^-^RED, (hI't(iCli- 9 rd) a. Having lofty towers. 
HiGH'-T6>^-?R-lNG,* a. Soaring aloft. Milton. 
HIgh'-Tre a'son,* (hl^trB'zn) n. (Law) Treachery or trea- 
son against the sovereign or supreme government of a na- 
tion. Crabb. 

IHiGn'-vIcED, (hi'vist) a. Enormously wicked. Shak. 
HIgh'-voIced,* (-vdlst) a. Having a strong tone of voice. 
JodrelL 

HiGii^-Wl'T^R, n. The utmost flow of the tide , high tide. 
UfGH'-WA'T¥R-MARK,*ii. The line or mark made on the 
shore by Ctie tide, when it is at its greatest height. Crabb. 
BiGH-wAY\ (hl-waO n. A great road , a public road ; an 
open way. 

HiGU'wAY-MAN, (hl'wa-m?in) [hl'wa-mJin, S. W. P. J. R. 
F. Jo. Sm,. i hl'wa'm&D, K. Wb.] n. One who robs on the 
highw^ , a robber ; a footpad. 

H1gu'way-E5b'b$r,‘*' n. One who robs on the highway. 

M. 

HiGH'wAY~RdB'B£R-y,* n. Robbery committed on the 
highway. Jli,h. 

HiGll'-wfT-T£D,* a. Possessed of great wit. Shak. 
HIgh'-wrought, (hi'riwt) a. Agitated to the utmost. 
Shak. Accurately finished , nobly labored. Pope. 
n. An herb. Aintnoorth. 
tlflL'A-RATE, T. a. To exhilarate. Cockeram. 
Hi-LA'Rl-oDs,-* a. Full of hilarity ; gay ; merry. Dickens. 
HI-1.Xr'}'TY, n. Mirth ; cheerAilness , Jovially , merriment ; 
gavety. 

HiL'iji-RV. a. {Law) Noting a term of holding courts in 
England, beginning on or about the 23d of January, the 
time of the festival of .®t. Hilary. 

Hild, n. \hddy Sax.] A lord or lady: so BUdebert is a no- 
ble lord, Maihild an heroic lady. Otbson. 
fHfLD'jNG, n. A paltry, cowardly man , a base woman. SioA. 
IIIle,* n. {Bot.) See Hilum. 

hill, n. An elevation of ground less than a mountain. 
UlLL, V. a. [i. HILLED ; pp. hilling, hillkoJ To form hills 
or small elevations of earth. [fTo cover, f/ower.] 
hilled, (hin^d or hlld) a. Having hills. Bp. JIurd. 
H/l'lj-KE8s,* n. The stale of being hilly. Perry. 
HTl'L|NG, n. A covenng ; an accumulation. 

HTl'lock, n. A little hilL 
HfL'LpcK-v,* a. Abounding with hiUocks. Jtsk. 
HIll'-SId?,* n. The side or slope of a hill. MUton. 
IHll'-Slope,* tk The slope or declivity of a hill. PhtUips. 
HIll'-T6Pj* n. The top or summit of a bill, Milton, 
fttL'LY, d. Full of hills ; unequal in surface ; lofty. 

IIILT. n. A handle, particularly of a sword. Shall. 
HIlt'^d, a. Having a hiU. 

HfL-T^R-flKlL'T^Rj* ttd. See Helteb-skelteb. 

Hi'LVW,^ *. (Bot.) ^e scar left upon a seed when it is 
separs^d ftom the placenta, as in the bean. P. Cye, 
him, pron. The objective of He, 

HlM-sfiL7', pron., m the nominative or objective ease. He or 
him used emphatically and reciprocally -^Byhwistdfy 
alone; unaccompanied. 

raw, R. A Hebrew or Jewish measure of five quarts. 

BiWD. a. [comp, hinder; swp. HiNDMotr or tuiNOERMosT.l 
Backwa^ ; contrary in pMition to the face. Btey. 
iiiin>, n. The female of the atag:-~a servant ; a peasant ; a 
boor j a rustic. 

rawD^BBB-RT, ». A sort of raspberry. Broekett, 
HIwd's&w,* n, Tue cantel of a saddle. Booth, 
HlWD^CJtL7,* n, A hart of the first year, Crabb, 


V, a. [w HiWDBaBD ; pp. Hiwniaiwo, mwnw^J 
To prevent ; to oppose ; to thwart ; to retard ; to emtma- 
rass ; to obstruct ; to stop ; to impede. . , 

HTw^DfR, V, H, To raise obstacles ; to cause Impediment. 
HiWD^EB, a. On the rear or buck side. See Hmo* 
lllN^DfR-AWCE, n. Any thing rtat binders; impediment | 
stop; obstruction. -—Often written htndranee, 
H1n^D£R-£R, n. He or that which binders. 
tHIwiyj^B-LlNG, n, A paltry, worthless animal. CaBander, 
HiNO^i^R^M5sT, a. Hindmost. Oenesis. [R.] See Hikd 
HInd'hXnd,* n. The hinder part of a horse. Booth. 
HInd'mOst, a.; euperL of Hind, The last ; that comen It 
the rear. Shak, „ 

HIn-d66', n.}pL Hlw-Dddf^ An aboriginal native of Hin- 
dostan. 

H|n-d66^}im,* n. The system or religion of the Uindooa. 
Bp. D. Wilson. 

HIn-dqs-tAn'j^e,* n. The Banguage the Hindoos. Jlfocb* 
intosh. 

HIn-dps-tAn^^b,* I a. Relating to the Hindoos or Hindos- 
HlN-Dps-TXw'V,* I tan. Mackintosh. 

Hin'drance, ft. See Hinoebanoe. 
firiNQ,* V. 71. Formerly used for hang. Machin. 

HIn^e, (h!nj)n. The joint upon which a gate or doorturns; 
that on which something depends : — one of the cardinal 
points, Eust, West, North, and South. — Tb be off the 
hiHgesy to be in a state of disorder. 

HiwpE, (hlnj) V. a. [t. hinoed , pp. hinoiwo, niwobd.] Tu 
furnish with hinges ; to bend as a hinge. Shak, 

IIlNpE, (hinj) V. n. To turn as upon a lunge; to hang. 
H(nk,* 71. A hook or twibill for reaping. Loudon. 

{h/n'ny^^^* i "* neigh. B. Jonson, 

Hin'nv,* 71. The ofispriug of a stallion and a she-ass ; a 
mule. Booth. 

hint, V. a. [k hinted ; pp. hinting, hinted.] To bring to 
mind by a slight mention or remote allusion , to suggest ; 
to intimate; to mention imperfectly. — To hint at, to al- 
lude to : to touch slightly. 

hint, n. Slight mention ; remote allusion ; intimation. 
friNT^-K££p-?B,*7». One who furnishes hints. Butler. [R.] 
Hip, 7k The joint of the thigh , the haunch ; the fiesh ol 
the thigh : — the fruit of the brier or dogrose , hep : — 
a piece of timber forming the angle of a hip-roof. — To 
have on the kip, to have an advantage over. Shak. — 7b 
smite hip and thigh, to overthrow completely. Judges xv. 
HIp, V. a. [k HireED, pp. HieeiNO, hifped.] To sprain or 
dislocate the hip. Shak. — To render hypochondriac or 
melancholy. Smart. fColloqmal.] See Hvp. 

HIp. tnterj. Used in calling. Jiinsworth. 

Hip'goOt,* r. The sciatica, or gout in the hip. Bbrniitan, 
IHIP'hAlt, a. Lame. Oower. 

IHp'-h6p, ad. With a hopping gait: — reduplication of Aap^ 
UIP'PACE,* n. The rennet of a colt , cheese made of flaare’s 
milk. Crabb. 

HiPPEiL (hipl) a. Melancholy. Chreen. [Colloq.] — (Arch.y*' 
A roof IS said to be hipped vv hen the ends present a slop* 
mg surface, in the same degree with the sides. Such a 
roof is called a htyped roof or a hip-roof. 

HIp'P|sh, or Hfp'p|SH, o. rfrom hypochondria.) Melan- 
choly; dejected , hypochondriacal. Byron. [Colloquial.] 
HIp'pp-cXmp, 71. [ijrir6Kap7rus.'} A sea-horse. Browne. 
HlP-pp-cXM'pyfi,*7i. [L.1 A sort of fish , the sea-horse. BilL 
HIP-PP-c£n'tAur, n. [tmroKCvTavpos.] A fabulous mon- 
ster, half horse and half man. 

HIp'pP-crXs, n. [quasi vinum HippoeratiSy L.] A medi- 
cated or spiced wine. King. 

HiP-P6c'RA-T£§’^SL££vE,7k A sort of bag made by join- 
ing the two opposite angles of a square piece of fionnel; 
used to strain sirups and decoctions. Qnincy. 
H|P-p6c'ra-tI§m, n. 7'he philosophy or medical system 
of Hippocrates, the ancient Greek physician. Chamiiers, 
Hip'pp-dXme, 71. A sea-horse. I^enser. See llirporoTAMUS. 
HlP'pp-DROME, ?k [Itjtws and iJ/><J>ivs.] A course for char- 
iot and horse races. 

HIp'pp*orXpp, n. [tiTvos and ypv\p.] A winged horse. Afi/- 
ton. 

HlP'pp-LlTH,* Ik A stone found in a horse’s stomach. 
Smart, 

HIp'pp-mXne,* n. [Ai/)p<wia»e#, L.] An excrescence on 
the forehead of a foul, said to be devoured by the mother ; 
a philter or charm. J^den. — A plant ; a tree. 
HTp-Pp-PA-Tii6L'p-py,* 7k Pathology of Uie horse; veter- 
inary medicine. Dunglison, 

HlP-vovH'JS-QOOSy* a. Feeding on horses. Smart, 
HiP-p6pii>-py,* ikTho act of feeding on horse-flesh. Booth, 
HlP-PQ-P^T'A-MtS, 7k [L. ; Imrof and rrorapdi.) pU L. 
j5r/p-pp-/*0 T>^-.Ml’y Eng. uTp-pp-p6t' (ZooL) 
The river-horse, a large, aquatic, pachydermatons animal, 
which Inhabits the rivers of Arrica. 

HIp'pp-pDb,* a. A genus of acephalous niollusks. Broads. 
H|p-pO^R}8,* a. (Bot.) A genus of plants : the mare*a-4ail. 
Crabb, 

HfP'PV-nlTE,* n. A species of extinct moUusk. Srtmdo, 
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A roof whoM endi tlope In the fame de- 
gree aa the sldee^ Francu. 

Hlp;8ii5T,a. Sprained or dislocated in the hip. UEatranet, 
inp'TiLE,* a« A tile for covering a hip or ridge. Fretaeig, 
IIlP^TR&£,* fi, A shrub j the dogrose. Cnab. 

Hlp'woRT, (hip'wart) n. A plaRt. jtinswprth. 
tHYR, proiu Old and obsolete word for tAstr. Tbdd 
HiR'dO,* a, (Ch«m,) Noting an acid obtained from hircine. 
^ (Trs. 

ttiR'cfiCE,* n, (Cftsm.) A liquid, fatty substance contained 
in the oleine of mutton suet. Ure» 

Hirr, e. o. [i. HiRSD ; pp. HiRitco, HiRBD.] To procure for 
temporary use at a certain pnce ; to engage to temporary 
service for wages j to bribe , to engage for pay :--to let, 
and. In this sense, often followed by ouU 
Hire, n. Recompense for the use of a thing ; wages paid 
for service j allowance j stipend ; pay : salary. 
7riKS^L98i3,a. Witliout hirej not rewarded. Davgnant. [R.J 
Hire'ling, n. One who servos for wages , a mercenary. 
iriRE^LiNG, a. Serving for hire; venal : mercenary. 
HiR'JijiR, n. One who hires. 

HiR'stfL,* n. A Scotch term for herd, Loudon, 

HIkst, u. See Hurst. 

HIR-sOte', a. [lursutusf L.] Hairy j rough ; rugged ; shag- 


gy } coarse. 

Hir-sOte'ni^ss, n. Hairiness; rougliness. Burton, 

H|-rOn'P|NE,* Ti. A swallow. OenL Mao. 

Hf-nON*JD6^* n, {Omith.) A genus of birds, comprehend- 
ing swallows, swifts, and martins. Hamilton. 

Hf9, (hiz) prOtt, poaseitsivey or the posaeesive ease of he. Of 
him ; belonging to him. 

IJj-alN'EipR-iTE,* «. {Min.) A.mineral containing oxide of 
iron. Dana, 


H|8-pXn'}-cIsm,* n. A Spanish phrase or idiom. Ed. Rev, 
Ilfs'PiD, a. (huspidus^ L.] Rough; having stiff hairs or 
bristles. More. 

Htea, V. n. [Aisssii, D.] [i. hissed; pp. Hissirro, misskd.] 
To utter the sound of the letter s, or a noise like that oi 
a serpent , to express contempt or dislike. 

HYrs, V. a. To condemn by hissing ; to explode ; to follow 
with hisses. 

HYs.8, n. The sound of the letter s ; the voice of a serpent ; 

censure; egression of contempt. 

HTss'ing, n. The noise of a serpent, Ac. ; a hiss. 

Hiss' ING-LV, ad. With a hissing sound. Sherwood. 
fftST, tnterj. Commanding silence ; hush. Milton. 
HT8'TpR,*«. (Ent ) A genus of coleopterous insects. Brands. 
tH|S-T<5'R|-AL, a. Historical. Chaucer. 

Hfs-T6'R|-AN, n. [hisforicus, h.] A writer of facts and 
events ; a writer of history ; one versed in history. 
H|rs-T6'Rl-^N-l§M,*ii. auality of an historian. Museum, [u.] 
Hjs-TftR'lc, I a. Relating to history , containing histo- 
Hjs-TdR'l-CAL, i ry; giving an account of focls and 
past events. 

Hm-T<>R'|-€-^L-LY, ad. In the manner of history. 
fHtS'Tp-RjED, (hls'tg-nd) a. Recorded in history. 
fHlS-To'Ri-PR, n. An historian. Martin. 
HfS-TdfRf'STTE'y* n, [Pr.J A pretty story; a tale; a 
novel. Casket. 

tHi8-T6R'|-F?, v.a. To relate ; to record in history. Sidney. 
H|S-t6-R1-6o'RA-PH¥R, n. [loropfa and ypd0(o.] A pro- 
fessed historian. 

H|s-Td-Rl-Q-GRXPH'(-c^L,* o. Relating to historiography. 
Ch. Ob. 

Hjs-T6-Rl-5G'B^-pny, n. The art or employment of an 
historian. 

flljs-Td-Rl-OL'p-^V, n, [loTopftt and Xtfyof.] A treatise on 
history. Coclceram. 

IHs'Tp-RV, n. [itrropfa, Gr. ; historian L.] A narrative of past 
events ; an account of facts, particularly of facts respect- 
ing nations and states ; narration ; relation ; the knowl- 
edge of fheta. — Civil or political Awtory, the history of 
states and empires. — Eeclesiastieal history y the history of 
the Christian church. — Sacred historuy the historical part 
of the Scriptures. — Profane ksstorpy history as written by 
uninspired authors; — another term for civil history. — 
Matural history, the history of all the productions or na- 
ture. animal, vegetable, and mineral. 
tHts'TQ-RVi* »• «• To record ; to relate. Shak, 
HIs'TO-RY-rirNT'iNG,* a. The art of representing historl- 
rnl subfects tw the pencil. Guardian, 

HIs'tq-RV-Piece, r. a picture representing a real event. 
Pope. 

tllls'TRT-ftN, n, [kistrio, L.] A player. Coekeram. 
HTs-TR}-6i>r'{C, I a. Relating to or befitting the stage or 
HIs-tri-An'i-oAL, I a player; theatrical ; pantomimic. 
iris-TRj-ttpr'l-CAL-LY, otL In A histrionic manner. 
BTs'TRj-ON-lSM, n. Theatrical represeritatlon. Brotons. 
tHi8'TR|-pTl-f*B,* e. a. To personate on actor. Sir T. 
VrouharL 

HtVyV. a. Don.] [i. hit ; pp. hittiko, hit.] To strike ; 
to touch as a mark ; not to miss ; to reach ; to beat ; to 
dash ; to suit ; to touch properly.— To kit offy to deter- 
mine luckily ; to represent or describe happily. 


hit, V, n. To clash ; to chance luckily ; noC to miss ; to 
succeed ; to ligJit on ; to agree ; to suit. 
hit, m. A stroke ; a chance ; a lucky chance ; a fbrtnHous 
event ; a well-applied blow. 

hitch, V. n. [t. HITCHED ; pp. hitchiwo, hitchbd.] To 
become entangled ; to be caught ; to be booked in ; to 
bobble ; to move irrefoUarly or by Jerka. 
hitch, n. A catch ; any thing that bolds ; impediment. 

(MauL) A particular kind of knot. 

Hitch, ♦ v. a. To fbsten or Mnd to ; to tie. dUk, 

Hitch'll, n. itv. See Hatchei.. 

HIthe, (bith) H. A small haven for boats. 

HIth'^b, (hlth'^r) ad. To this place ; used with verbs Im- 
plying motion*. — to this end or point. — Hitker and 
thuker, to this pUnce and that. 

HlTU']^B,a. [superl. AitAermost,] Nearer; towards this port 
Hith'eh-MO^ST, a. auperU Nearest on this side. 
HlTH'9R-Td, ad. To this time ; yet ; till now ; thus for. 
H(TH']^R-wARD,ad. Towards this place ; this way. MtUon, 
HIth'i^r-wArMj Same as hitherward. Shak. 
HI'ty-tI'ty.* See Hoitv-toitt. 

HiVB, n. The habitation or artificial receptacle eff bees ; the 
bees in a liivo : — a company or society. 

HIve, V. a. [u H 1 VXD ; pp. hiving, hived.] To put into n 
hive ; to harbor ; to contain, as in hives. 

HIve, v. n. To reside or take shelter together. Shak. 

Hive '-BEE,* n. A bee that keeps In the luve. LyeU, 
Hive'l?s8,* a. Destitute of a hive, Gascoigne. 

H1v']?E, n. One who hives. Mortimer. 

HIve A,* n. yl. {Med.) The croup, a disease characteri/ed 
by sonorous and suffocative breothmg. Dunglisun,-- 
£iniptions on the skin. BrucketL 
HlZZ, c. n. To hiss. SAdSc. See Hiss. 

H(zz';NO,n. A hissing or hiss. May. 

Ho, vUoTj. [thoy L. 1 Stop ! cease '. attend ! O ! A sudden ex- 
clamation to call attention or give notice. 
tH5, n. Stop; hound, limit. Harvey, 

Ho, V. n. To call out. — An old sea-term. See Hot. [Ho, 
Hoa, (h5) mterj. An exclamation to give notice. Shak. See 
fHdANE, n. A fine whetstone. Coekeram. See Hons. 
H5ar, (b6r) a. White or gray with age; white with firost; 
[tmusty ; mouldy. Spcriser.] 

Hoar, (hOr) n. Antiquity; hoariness, BurAe. — Thick 
mist. Loudon. 

fHoAB, (h6r) V. n. To become mouldy or musty. Shak. 
Hoard, (liord) a. A store laid up in secret , a hidden stock ; 
a treasure. Shak. A fence enclosing a house and mate- 
rials, Willie builders are at work. Smart. 

Hoard, (hSrd) v. a. [u hoarded ; pp. hoarding, hoarded.] 
To lay in boards , to iiusband pnvily ; to store secretly ; 
to heap up ; to accumulate. 

H5ard, (hdrd) v. n. To make hoards ; to lay up a store. 
IHoar'^d, a. Mouldy ; musty. Josh. ix. 5, Mattheios^a 
Transl. 

Hoard'er, (hOrd'^ir) n. One who hoards. 

H5AR'rR68T, n. White frost; congelation of dsw. 
H5 ar'h50nd, n. A plant of several varieties ; a plant 
with a hoary flower ;— gypsy wort. 

H5ar'|-n£ 8S, n. The state of being hoary. 

Hoarse, (hdrs) a. Having the voice rough, as with a cold; 

rough in sound. Shak. 

H5arse'lv, ad. In a hoarse manner. 

Hoaese'n^ss, Ji. State of being hoarse ; roughness of voice. 
Hoar'Y» (her'?) o. White; whitish; white or gray with 
age; while with fVost; [fraouldy ; musty. KnoUes.) 
Hoar'Y-h£ad-?d,* a. Having a gray head. Shak, 
fHoAST, n. A cough. See H vust. 

Hoast'man,* n . , pi noASTSiEN. A coal-fitter ; one of a 
company of coal-dealers at Newcastle, England. Lord 


Eldon. 

H5ax, (bSks) n. An imposition played off as a joke; a 
deception. 

Hoax, (hOks) tj. a, [t. hoaxed ; pp. hoaxing, hoaihd.J Tf 
deceive in joke ; to impose on ; to cajole. [Colloquial.] 

H6ax'?R,* n. One who hoaxes or deceives. Smart. [Ool- 
loqui^.] 

H6b, b. a part of a grate to keep things warm on. Smart, 
— A clown ; a fairv ; a spirit. Grose. [liOcal.j 

H6b'BAI11>-diP-ho?\ n. See HobbLedkhov. 

HdB'BigM, (hSb'bXzm) n. The opinions of the sceptical 
Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. Skelton. 

H6b'bIST, n. A follower of Hobbes. Dr. FFarton, 

H6b'BLE, (hSb'bl) V. n, [i. hobbled; jtp. hobbling, hos- 
BLED ] To walk lamely or awkwardly upon one leg more 
than the other ; to move unevenly. 

HdB'BLE, (hSb'bl) V. a. To perplex; to embarrass. 

HdB'Bii£,n. Uneven, awkward gait ; a difficulty. — 

Fiand., a knot.] 

H6b'bi,e-D¥-HoV, «. [Also written hobbard-dohoy, hob” 
bety-hoy, and AofttdeAoy.l A stripling having an awkward 
gait ; a stripling ; a lad between fourteen and twenty- 
one, neither man nor boy. Tuseer. 

HOb'bluir, *, One who hobbles.— [Aofteler, old Pr.] A 
kind of horse-soldier in Ireland who rode on a hobby. 
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nftB^LIWO-LV, ad. Awkwardly) with a halting pilt. 

0 . Rough ; uneven ; — applied to a road. FMw. 
n. [kobereaUf Pr.J A species of hawk. Bacon. — An 
Iriah or Sottish horse ; a pacing horse ; a nag or riding- 
horse : a boy’s stick or hobby-horse : •—a ihvorite object^ 
pursuit, or plaything. 

Bob'by-uorse, n. A stick on which boys get astride and 
ride ; a character in the old May-games : — a fovorite ob- 


J^oct or pursuit ; a hobby, 
Hob-BV'Hor'sj-oal,* a. 


Hob-bv-iioh'S}-o^l,* o. Relating to a hobby-horse j ec- 
centric. Boot/L [Low.] 

H 6 B-BV-iidR's|- 0 AL-Ly,* arf. Oddly ; whimsically. Booth. 
IldB-GdB'LjFT, n. [/fob. the goblin., i. e. Robin Goodfeliow.] 
A fairy j a sprite ) a frightful apparition. 

n. [hobdery old Pr.] A fbudal tenant who was 
bound to serve as a light-horseman or bowman. Brando. 
Hdn'iT, n. A smfill mortar to shoot little bombs. 

IJCib'lIke, a. Clownish , boorish. Cotgrave. 
lldB'NAiLy n. A nail used in shoeing a horse. Shak. — A 
clownish person, in contempt. Mdton. 

H 6 b'ivAiled, (^bSb'nald) a. Set with hobnails Dryden. 
IfdB'wdB. ad. Take or not take j a fhmiliar call to recipro- 
cal drinking. Skak. 

HSb'qr N 6 b. See Hobnob. 

Ilo'Boi?, n. A wind Instrument. See Hautboy. 
II6b'80N’^ho1ce, n. That kind of choice in which 
there is no alternative ; the thing oflered or nothing. 
[See Spectator j No. 509.] 

HSb'THROst, n. A hobgoWin. Orose. [Local, Eng.] 

Hock, n. The joint between the knee and the fetlock. ! 
SeeHouoh. — A white Rhenish wine, from Huckheim 
on tlie Maine, Germany. 

H 6 ck. V. a. To disable in the hock. See Hough. 
I16ck'^-m5re, n. Formerly the name for Hock wine. 
Ifudibras. 

HScK'EVj^n. A holiday of harvest; harvest-home. Brandc 
[Local. Eng.] 

HOcK'iifeEB, (hSk'erb) n. The mallows ; a plant. 
Hdc'KLE, (hdk'kl) o. a. To cut the hough , to hough; to 
hamstring. Hanmtr. To mow stubble. Masun. 
HdCK'TioE,* n. The second Tuesday after Easter. Crabb. 

wHo'cys-PO'cvs, v.a. To cheat. VEstrange. 

Ho' Cl/ s PO'c^Sf n. [from Ochiis Boehm, a magician and 
demon of the northern mythology.] A juggler, a jug- 
de j incantation , a cheat. Hudtbras. 

Hod. n. A trough in which a bncklnver carries mortar, dec. 
IldD'DfNO-ORAY,* or UdD'DEN-GR^Y,* «. A Woolleil 
cloth, manufactured, in the farming districts in Scotland, 
from the natural fleece. fV. Ency. 

HOd'dy-Hod'dy, n. An awkward or ridiculous person. B. 

Jonson. * 

H 6 d<^e'-P 6 dge, n. A mixed mass ; a medley of ingredients 
boiled together ; — a coininuiure of lauds. See Hotch- 
Tot. 

H5d9e'-P0i>-ding,* n. A pudding or medley of ingre- 
dients. Sfto*. ^ 

Ho-D|-faR'N^, (h 5 -d 9 -fer'n?I) a. [hodusmm. L] Of to-day, 
or this day. •' * 

IldD'MAPr, n. i pL h 6 d'm?n. A laborer that carries mor- 
tar, dec. — A young scholar admitted from Westminster 
sclioul to be a student at Clinst Church, Oxford. Crabb. 
U 6 D'M^N-D 6 p, n. A shell-fish ; the dodman , a shell-snail. 
Hoe, (hO) B. [houoj Pr.] A tool used in gardening, dtc. 

Hoe, (h5) tj. o. [u hoid ; pp. Homna. hosd.J To dig, cut, 
stir or scrape with a hoe. 

stirring the earth with a hoe. 
IUo'fOl, fl. Careful. Stapleton, 
tHo'F0i.-Ly, ad. Carefully. Stapleton. 

JJoG, n. [hiochj Welsh.] The general name of swine : a 
cMtraled boar:— m some paits of England npplu d to a 
sheep a year old, and to some other animals. — (JVaut.) A 
sort of scrubbing broom. ' ^ ] 

H 6 o, V. a. To canv on the back. Orooe. To cut the hair ] 
short. — (Araat) To scrub the bottom of a ship. — A ship 
is said to hog, or to be hogged, when, from weakness of i 
structure, her extremities sink, so as to leave her middle 1 
the highest. 

IIo'G^N-fTE,* B. {Min.) The natrolite. Dana. \ 

llOopOTE, B, A house for hogs , a hogsty. Mortmer. ] 


H^Gf’BSAK, (hBgE'bfin) n. The name of a plant 
lidG^’ORfiAD, (hdgz'brfid) b. A plant 
HOa^'FfiN-MED, (hSg 2 'f&n-n 9 l) n. A perennial plant 
H6oi^^HipAD, (hOga^h^d) n. [ogshood, D.] A liquid measure 
containing half a pipe, the fourth part of a ton, or sixty- 
three gallons; a large barrel or cask. 

HdG'sii£AR-|NO, B. Much ado about nothing. Dean Mar- 
tin, [Ludicrous.] 

H6G^*LXaD,* n. The tried fat of hogs. Booth. 
H5Qi^'M0sH-R5dM, n. A plant. 

t ilda'sTfifiR, n. A wild boar Of three years old. Cockeram. 
IOg’st!^, b. A house or an enclosure for hogs. 
lido'TBOUGH,* or HOg’s'trougu, (-trbfj n. A trough 
in which swine feed. Oldham. 

H6g'wa 8H, (-w5sh) n. Draff given to swine; swill. 
I16 o'w££d,» n. An annual plant; ragweed; u commou 
weed. Booth. 

fldf'DEN, (bdl'dn) n. [heyde, Teut.] A girl of rude or ill 
manners ; [fa rude, ill-beliaved man. Mdton.] 

HoPden, fhdl'dn) a. Rustic; inelegant, ill-mannered. 
HoPden, (hdl'dn) ©. n. To romp indecently. Sw^ft. 
HoPden-Isu,* o. Rude, awkward, ili-behuved. Palmer. 
jHoISE, (hdls) V. a. [hausaer, Fr.j To hoist. Raleigh. Now 
written hoiaU 

IIofsT, V. a. [i. HOISTED ;pp. HOISTING, HOISTED.] To raiso 
up , to lit\ up , to heave. Shak. 

Hoist, n. A hit; the act of raising up. Oayton. — (JWiut.) 

The height of a flag or ensign. 
tllofT, r. n. [hadta, feel.] To leap; to caper. Beaum. ^ FI. 
ilbi Ty-ToPTV, 0 . [from to AoR.J Thoughtless, giddy. — 
xnterj. Noting surprise. Congreoe. — Written also 
Hod'c^d,* n. A Greek ship of burden. Smari, 

HoL'eys,* n. A genus of grasses , soft-grass. Farm. Eticy. 
Hold, v. a. [i. held; pp. hoeoino, held or holden. — 
Held IS much the more common, but holden is generally 
used in legal forms.] To have or grasp in the hand ; to 
have, to keep, to retain; to inaintain as an opinion, to 
consider , to regard , to receive and keep in a vessel , to 
contain ; to hoop, to hinder from escape; to possess, to 
suspend , to stop , to restrain , to detain ; to celebrate , 
to continue ; to support , to maintain , to occupy. — To 
hold forth, to offer , to exhibit ; to proMse. — To hold in, 
to restrain. — To hold off, to keep at a distance. — To hold 
on, to continue , to push forward.— 7W hold out, to ex- 
tend , to offer , to continue to do or suffer. — 7b hold up, 

I to raise aloft , to sustain , to support. 

Hold, v. n. To stand , to be right , to keep its parts to- 
gether, to last, to endure, to continue without varia- 
tion , to refrain , to adhere , to be dependent on ; to de- 
rive right; to think or have an opinion. — To hold forth, 
to harangue , to speak in public. — To hold in, to restrain 
one’s Belt. — To hold off, to keep at a distance. — To hold 
on, to continue ; to proceed. — To hold out, to endure ; 
not to yield. — 7b hold over, to keep or hold after the term 
has expired. — To hold together, to remain in union. — To 
hold up, to support one’s self, not to be foul weather; 
not to ram ; to continue the same spued. — 7b bold wUh, 
to adhere to. [ Shak. 

Hold, mtorj. (or imperative mood.) Forbear J stop ! bo still ! 
Hold, tl Grasp , seizure , supimrt , that which bolds or 
keeps , a prison , custody ; place of custody ; a fort, or 
fortified place. — {Mua.) A pause. — (JVauL) The whole 
interior cavity, or the inside of the bottom of a ship. 
Hold'bXck, n. Let, hind -ranee. Hammond. 
liOLD'J^R, n. He or that which holds; a tenant; one who 
hidds land under another, a possessor: — something to 
take bold of a thing with. 

Hold'j?k-fortu, n.,’ pL holdersforth. An harang- 
uer ; a public speaker, in contempt or reproach. 
Hold'fAsx, n. A catch , a hook ; support , hold. 
Hold'irg, n. Tenure , hold ; influence , [fburden oft tong. 
Shak.] 

IldLD'STl^R, B. See Holster. 

UdLE, B. A cavity , a perforation ; a cave ; a bollow place , 
a cell of an animal ; a mean habitation. 

II5le, a. Whole. Chaucer. [Obsolete ortho^^hy.j 
UdLE, V. n. [l holed; pp. holino, holed^ To go into a 
hole. B. Jonaon. 

HolEjD. a. To form a bole , toexcavote ; to put into a hole, 
H6 l'|.bDt,* n. A fish. See Halibut. 
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ff. Tb» state or quality of boiog holy ; sanctW 
ty ; piety ; — the title of the pope, 

Uol'l^nu, a. Fine l!nen> originally mode in Holland. — 
Brown ko^nd is a coarser linen. 

116l'Ij^i«d-£R, a. a native of Holland, a Dutchman. 
116 l^LA^D-18U,* o. Resembling Holland. Ana. Hcg. 
H6L'L^MD§f, n. A cant term fur gin made in Holland. 
Udl.'L£N} n The holly. fLooal, Eng.] See Hou.r. 
Hgii-LO', V. n. To cry out loudly. Shak. — lX is sometimes 
written Aolla, koUoiOf and halloo^ with the same or similar 
meaning. 

n. A shout; a loud call. Milton. 

IlQL-LOA', or H9L*£0', (hyl-ia') [hQl-ld', 8. W. P. J. F. ; 
h^l-li' or 1)91-15^, Ft . , h^l-lfiL^, Jo,. { h51M5, S»i.] inter^. 
[hold, Fr.] A word used in colling to any one at a dis- 
tance^ 

I16l'low, (h51'15) a. Excavated ; having a void space 
within , not solid i vacant ; void , empty ; noisy, hko 
sound reverberated from a cavity; not faithful, not 
sound; not sincere. 

IIOl'LiOW, (h5l'lo) n. A cavity ; a space between hills or 
elevations , cavern ; den ; hole , pit , a groove ; canal. 
H6 l'LOW, (h6ri5) V. a. [i. hollowed , p/i. hollowimo, 
HoLLOwsn.] To make hollow ; to eAcavate. Drydcn. 
H6 l'low, or HoL-LOW',e. n. To shout, to hoot. Dryden. 
Bee Holloa, and Halloo. 

Hol'low, ad. Wholly , completely ; as, “ He carried it 
hoUuw.^^ Carr. [Vulgar.] 

H6 l'low-e?ed, (h6T'l9-Id) a. Having the eyes sunk. 
IldL'LQW-HEART-^iD, a. Dishonest, insincere. 
H6 i.'l<?w-LV, ad. With cavities , insincerely. Shak. 
H6 l'L 9 W-n£ss, n. State of being hollow ; insincerity 
H6 l'l.QW-r 66 t, n. A plant. Ainsworth. 

I16l'l.Vi n. An evergreen tree, having prickly leaves and 
berries generally red. 

H6 l'lv-*i 6 ck, lu Roaemallow ; a large flowering plant. 
H5L'LV-®^o?t:, n. A scentless plant. Ainsworth. 

Holm, n. A river-island, an islet, low flat land: — the 
flex, an evergreen ouk. 

HOLME^'iTE,* (homz'it) n. {Min.) Called also chntonite. 
JMna. 

Hol'Q-cAust, n. ['iXof and icatw.] A whole bumt-oflTer- 
ing ; a saenneo wholly consumed on the altar. 
H6 l' 0 -GRXpii, n. [oAof and ypar/xa.] (Scottish law) A 
deed or will written wholly by the grantor’s or testator’s 
own hand. 

IIOl-p-grApii'ic,* I a. Relating to a holograph ; wnt- 
USl-P-grXph'I-c^ll,* I ten by the hand oi him from 
whom It comes. Chambers. 

Il9-L6M'p-TipR,* 71. A mathematical instrument for tak- 
ing measures. Crabb. 
fHSLP, u &Lp. from Help. Helped. Shak. 

|Holp'en, (h51'pn)p. ftom Help. Helped, See Help. 
liOL'STi^R, n. A case for a iiorseman’s pistol. Butler. 
jHSlt, n. A wood , a grove , a forest ; a hill. CAauccr. 
Ho'lv, o. Good , pious ; religious , devout ; hallowed ; 
consecrated to divine use, pure; immaculate; sacred; 
divine. 

Ho'lv-Cr 6 s 8 DXy, n. The fourteenth of September. 
tH6'LV-CR(l-¥L,* a. Cruel through holiness. Shak. 
U(3l'v-day, [hSl^a, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. Wb.; hd'l?- 
da or h51'9^a, K.) n. The day of some ecclesiastical fes- 
tival; anniversary feast; a day of gayety and joy. 
{O-This word is now more commonly written, as well 
as pronounced, hdVyAdy; but when it is used to denote 
a day consecrated to religious service, there seems a pro- 

f iriety in writing, and, in the solemn style, in pronouncing, 
t hQ'ly-dQy , as in the passage, With a multitude 
that kept holy-day.^* Ps. xlii. 4. See Holiday. 
H6l'y-DAYj a. Befltting a holiday ; gay. See Holiday. 
Ho'lv-JShost', fhS'I^-gdst') 71. The Holy Spirit. 
H6 'lv*^ne, (h6'l9-wiln) n. One of the appellations of I 
the Supreme Being ; a sacred Mrson. 

H6 -lv-Or'di?r§,» It. pU The cliaracter, office, or service, 
by which a person is set sy^rt or consecrated to the 
duties of a clergyman. BrU. CnL 
Ho'lV-R^Sd »• The old festival, called also Holy- 
Cross day f the fourteenth day of September. Braude. 

This word, [holy-rood,] as applied to the palace in 
Edinburgh, is pronounced h5ry-rddd.” Smart. 
Ho'EV-STOtnEj^ It. (JifowL) A soft, porous sort of stone used 
in ships for the purpose of scouring the decks. Crabb. 
Ho'LV-TntlR^'Di^Y, (hO’l9-tliUrz'da) n. Asrension-day, 
the next Thursday but one before Whit Sunday. 
H5 'lv-WA't?R,* n. Water consecrated by a Catholic 
priest. SAoA. 

Ho'lv-~W££k, r. Passion-week ; the week befbre Easter. 

n* [Aamsia^s, Fr.; AoTaapunt, low L.] Service 
paid, and fealty proTbssed to a sovereign, or a superior ; 


obeisance ; respect. 

». 0 . To reverence ; to pay honor. [R.j 
HdM'^ 9 B-A-BLE, 0 . Subject to homage. HoweU. 
H6ai'A-99R, n, [hommagorf Fr.] One who does, or holds 
hy, nonia^ Bacon. 


HdME, n. One’s own house, dwelling, place of abode, m 
country ; the place where a person or thing abides. 

Home, ad. To one’s own habitation or country; close of 
closely; to the point designed.— It is used in oomposi- 
tion. 

H5me,* a. Relating to one’s country or dwelling-place 
domestic: — close ; pointed ; direct ; severe. Pal^. 
HdME^B^RN, a. Native; domestic; not foreign. 
IldME^-BoOND,* a. Directed or bound homewards. Cole 
ridge. 

IIoME'BEfiD, a. Bred at home ; native ; not polished by 
travel ; plain ; rude ; artless ; uncultivated. 
Home'-Db-pXrt'ment,* n. That department of the ex- 
ecutive government of a country, in which its interior 
aftkirs are regulated. Crahb. 

HoMK'FftLT, a. Savoring of home ; inward ; private. 
H5 me'-k££p-ing, a. Staying at home. Shak. 

H6 me'li;ss, a. Having no home. 

H5me'l!k£,* a. Resembling or like home. Ed. Rev. 
Hgme'li-lv, ad. Rudely , inelegantly ; homely. [R.] 
H5 me'li-n£ss, «. Plainness; rudeness; coarseness. 
Home'ly, a. Coarse; homespun; plain in features; not 
beautiflii , not flne ; rude , not elegant. 

HdME'LY, ad. Plainly ; coarsely ; rudely. Dryden. 
H6 me'lyn, (hOm'ljn) n. A kind of fish. Ainsworth. 
H5m;e'mad£, a. Made at home ; plain. Locke. 

Ho'M£R, n. A Hebrew measure of about six pints; omer. 
Ho-MfiR'|c,* ) a. Relating to Homer or to his stylo. 
Hq-mCr'i-CAL,* i Johnson. 

H5M£'s1ck,* a. HI by being absent from home; desirous 
to go home. Montgomery. 

Home'8Ick-n£ss,'' 7l The state of being homesick ; nos- 
talgia. Barnes. 

Home'-speak-jng, il Forcible and efficacious speech. 
115 me'spDn, a. Spun or wrought at home ; plain ; coarse r 
rude , homely ; inelegant. [R.] 

Home'spDn, 7l a rude, untaught, nistlc person. Shak. 
Home^stAll, n. A mansion-house ; homestead. 
IloME'axfiAD, (-st6d) 71. A mansion-house ; the ulace of 
the house; a mansion-house with adjoining itnd; a 
farm with its buildings. 

Home'w^rd,* a. Being in the direction of home. W 
Irving. 

Home'ward, )ad. Towards home; towards the native 
Home'ward?, place. Sidney. 

Home'ward-boOnd,* a. Returning homeward. Mont> 
gomery. 

Hom-i-cI'dal, o. Relating to homicide ; murderous. 
HfiM'i-ciDE, 71. [homieidium, L.] (Law) The killing of a 
man by the hand of man , manslaughter. — [homicxda, 
L.] One who kills a man, a roanslayer. — Homicide is 
of three kinds, justifiable, excusable, and felonious: — 
the last being either manslaughter or murder. 
tlldM'l-FORM,* a. Having the form of a man. Cudwortk, 
H6 m-}-L£t'jc,* o. Homiletical. Colendge. 
H6 m-i-l£t'i-oal, o. [&/i(A9ru(5s.] Relating to homilies ; 
hortatory. Atterbury. 

HdM-l-LfiT'jcs,* 7». pL The art of preaching. BrU. Crit 
H6m'I-l1st, n. One who preaches to a congregation. 
HdM'i-LY, 71. [6/HAfa.] A religious discourse; a ser- 
mon. 

HdM'l-NY>* n. Food made of maize or Indian corn boiled, 
the maize being either coarsely ground, or broken, or 
the kernels merely hulled. Flint. — Written also homony 
and hommony, 

H6 m'mpck,* 7u a hillock, or small protuberance of the 
earth : — written also hammock and hummock. Crabb. 
H5-]yiQ-c£N'TRic,* a. Having the same centre. Maunder, 
IlQ-M6eH'Rp-Mobs,^ or H6m-q-ehr5'moV8,* o. (BoU) 
Having the flowerets of the same color. Brands. 
tHo-M<B-Q-M£'RJ-A>* (h5-ra9-9-mS'r9-si) n. A likeness of 
parts. Walker. 

fHo-MCE-p-MftR'lc,* I a. Having sameness of parts ; 
tHo-M(B-Q-M£R'}-CAL,* J maintaining the doctrine of 
sameness of parts. Chambers. 
tH5-MCE-6M'5-TRy,* 71. A likeness of parts. Cudwortk. 
Ho-mos-p-pAth'ic,* ) a. Relating to hommopathy. 

H5-MCE-P-pATH'f-CAl'»* ) Brands. 

H5-M(E-p-pATH'|-c.jiL-Ly,* ad. In a hommqKithlc man* 
ner. Dr. Cogswell. 

H5-mce-0p'a-thIst,* n. One who is versed in or prae* 
tlses homoeopathy. Month. Rev 
Ho-MCE-ftp'A-THY,* n. [bpoiof and Tr/iSrt^.] (Jlfsd.) The 
doctrine ^ Dr. Hahnemann, that diseases are cured 
by medicines which have the power to cause similar 
diseases m healthy persons ; or the doctrine that sinulia 
stmtUbus eurantur, “like is cured by like.” BeU. 
Hp-M6G'A*BtoOs,* 0. (BoL) Having hermaphrodite florets. 
Brande. 

or H5'iip^£ne, o. Being of the samo 
nature or kind. BTdL 

(|Hd-Mp-p£^iXE-Ai<) 0* Homogeneous. Mewton, 

115 Mp-^ff'NE-AL-Nfiss, 7u Homogeneousness. 
j)H5-Mp-p¥-N£'i-Ty, 71. Sune as h^ogeneousnen. More, 
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OtJa, Jti<J.m9-JC'n$-ai, IF. F. J, JSi.Jl.iM- 
nKhl*'*VV*> E» F, Jt.{ h»-in9-|5'n3rvs, &; h»m-9-J8'n^ 
figi &i|.j a, ibnaycvfif*] Having tbe aame nature or prin- 
cf|riee ; omDoeed to heterogeneous, 

({Ho-MO^E^N^-oDs-Nfiss, X. Participation of the aame 
principfea or nature ; samenese of nature. 

trip-MO^'jp-Ny, rh9*ni6d'j9-n9, IT. P. J, 8 m, f 
n^, & K. } h5m'9-i8-09, Jo.] u, [b/toy£ssLa.} Joint nature. 
JSiuoiu 

HOm'P-orXph,* n. (MU.) A system of telegraphic signals 
performed by means of a white pocket-handkerchief. 
Ci^bb. 

H5-MOl-o0^8i^if,* 0. [&/io(ov(rtof.] Having a similar na- 
ture. Cudtoortk, 

HQ-M6L'p-oATE,*e. a, (Civil law) To confirm. Lewis, 

JLIp-M6i.-<)-eA'TipN,* n. (Ctvil law) The confirmation by 
a court of justice; a judgment which orders the execu- 
tion of some act Bouvier, 

liQ-M 6 L'Q~QOi) 8 f a, [bitbXoyos.] Having the same ratio or 
proportion. 

H9-m0l'q- 9Y,* n. The doctrine of similar parts. Dungli- 
eon. 

II6M'C)-Ny,* n. Food made of maize, or Indian com. 
Boucher, See Homixy. 

n. A word which agrees in sound with an- 
other, but has a different signification ; as the substan- 
tive bear and the verb bear, Brande. 


Hq-hi6n^Y-koOs, o. [opuvvuos.] Equivocal ; ambiguous. 

HQ-MdN^Y-KoDs-L>Yt* ad. m an homonymous manner. 
iTorm. 

HQ-MdN'Y*BCY) n. Sameness of name where there is a 
difibrence of meaning ; equivocation ; ambiguity. 

Ho-mq-o 0 ^si^n,* I a. [bitoovaitis.] Having the same na- 

Ho-Mp-oO'sioys,* J ture. Cudworth. 

HP-m6ph'q-noD8,* a, (Mas.) Of the same sound or 
pitch ; unisonal. Braude. 

Hp-MdPH'p-NY,* n. Sameness of sound. Brande. 

Hp-mSp'te-rXn,* n. (EnL) A species of insect. Brands 

Hp-m6t'o-N 0D8, a. [bfi 6 royos,] (Med.) Equable; pro- 
ceeding in the same tenor from beginning to end. 

H9-m6t”rp-pAi.,* m. (BoL) Having tiie same direction. 
Brande, 


n. [L.] A manikin ; a dwarf. Sterne. 
HON£, x. A sort of fine wnetstone for razors. 

Hone,"' v. a. [t. honed ; pp, honing, honed.] To sharpen 
on a bone. Smart 


HonEjU. n. To pine , to whine. Burton. FObsolete or local.] 

HOn'I^ST, (Sn'^st) a. L.] Upright; true; sin- 

cere ; chaste ; just ; equitable ; pure ; righteous ; giving 
to every man his due. 

tH6N'¥8T, (6n'est) e. a. To adorn ; to grace. Sandys, 

•fHdN'ES-TiTE, (611'^tat) V. a. To honor. Cockcram. 

tH5N-?8-TA'TlpN, (5n-) n. Adornment, ff. Mountagu. 

116 n'EST-ly, (Sn'^t-l?) ad. With honesty; uprightly. 

H6n'?8t-nAt'vred,* (fiu'^st-nat'y^ju’d) a. Of honest 
disp^tion. Shah. 

Hone'stone,* n. (Min.) Novaculite. Hamilton. 

HdN'E8-TY, ^8n'98-te) n. [honestas^ L.] Constant adhe- 
rence to trutn and rectitude ; probity ; integrity ; upright- 
ness ; equity ; justice ; virtue ; punty. 

H6 n'?y, (hiin'e) n. A sweet, viscid substance, collected 
and elaliorated by bees from flowers , sweetness , a word 
of tenderness. 

U6 n^]^t, fhun^f) V, a. [i. honeyed ; pp. honeying, hon- 
eyed.] To sweeten. — v.n. To talk fondly. Shak. 

U6 n'ey,* ( hun^^) a. Of the nature of honey; sweet. 
Shak. 


115 n']^y-BXo, Chun'?-) x. The stomach of the bee. 

HdN'¥Y-coMB, (haiiVkSm) x. The ceils of wax in 
which the bee stores her honey. Dryden. 

H6N'¥Y-cdMBED, (hiin'?-kdmd) a. Having little cavities. 

H6 n']^Y- 0 e^, (hun'?-dQ) n. A sweet substance found, 
on certain plants, in small drops: — a plant. 

I16 n'J?yed, (h&n'?d) a. Covered with honey ; sweet. 

HdN'¥Y-]gI>-2f£ss, (bQn'?-?d-D88) n. Sweetness ; allure- 
ment. 


H6N'¥Y-Pl.o‘^-f R, (b{in'^flbfi-?r) x. A plant MdUr, 
HdN'f Y-GnXt, (bQnVMt) n. An insect JSmsworth, 
H^N'iiY-HAR-V^ST, X. Honey collected. Dryden, 
H6n'ey-h6av-y,* a. Clammy ; viscid. Shak, 
HdN']i:Y-L£88, (bun'^ds) a. Being without honey. Shak, 
U6 n'¥Y--L 5 'cV 8T,* X. A beautiful tree, called also tbe 
sweet locust and tnple thorn, Faerm. Eney, 
H6n'];y-.M6ntu, (h&n'f-m&ntb) %, The honey-moon. 
Taller, 


B6N'«Y->M66ir, (h&n'?-mdn) x. The first month after 
marriage. 

H$n'¥Y-m 50 thed, (hfin'?-m»athd)a. Smooth in speech. 

iIdN'£Y-STALK, (hOn'e-stAwk) n. Clover-flower. 

BBN'7Y>STdNE,*x. (Aftx.) A mellate of aJumine. Jinxesox. 

BOn' 4 ^y- 8 Gc-KLE, (nhn'^&k-kl) x. A |fiant or orna- 
mental shrub of several speciM; tbe woodbine; tbe 
flower od the plant 

Bdir'JFT-<w££T, a. Sweet as honey. Chaucer, 


HSif'?Y-Tftif€WEi), (hlin'p-tfingd) a. Using soft speoelL 

H6 n'¥Y-wort, (han'9-wttrt) n. A plant 

Httwa,* x. The Chinese name for a foreign ftictoty at 
Canton, where different nations have separate fbetories 
or hongs:— hence the term hong m«rcXantt, applied to 
those Chinese who are permitted to trade with foreigners 
HamUton, 

H6 n'qr, (bn'pr) n. [honor, L. ; honor ^ Sp. ; Aanxciir, Fr.] 
Esteem or regard fnundoa on worth or opinion : dignity ; 
high rank ; reputation ; fame ; nobleness of mind ; mag- 
nanimity ; reverence ; duo veneration ; female chastity ; 
glory; public mark of respect; privilege of rank; a 
title : — the style of a judge or other high officer ; in Eng- 
landf distinctively given to the vice-chancellor and the 
master of the rolls. — Honor^ or On my honor ^ is a form of 
protestation used by the English lords in judicial decisions. 

Hon'QR, (bn'pr) v. a. [honoro, L.] [*. honored ; pp. hon- 
oring, HONORED,] To treat with civility and respect; to 
revere ; to reverence ; to dignify ; to raise to greatness^ 
to glorify ; to accept or pay when presented, os a draft, 
bill, or note. 

H5 n'QR-a-ble, (Bn'pr-a-bl) a. Deserving or implying hon- 
or ; having honor ; illustrious ; noble ; great ; magnani- 
mous ; generous. — In England^ it is used as a style of no- 
bility, or implying noble parentage. — In the United States, 
it is prefixed to the names of such as sustain, or have sus- 
tained, high public office. 

HftN'QR-^-BLE-N£ss, (6n'9r-8-bl-n68) n. The quality of be- 
ing honorable ; eminence ; generosity. 

H6N'pR-A-BLy, (Sn'pr-^-bl?) ad. In an honorable manner; 
niagnanimously ; generously. 

Ht>N-Q-RA^ Rf-tlM* n, [LJ A salary ; a fee paid to a pro- 
fessor, a physician, &c. Brande. 

HSn'qb-a-ry, (Sn'or-a-r?) o. [honorarius, L.] Done in 
honor; made in honor; conferring honor. 

H6 n'0R-a-rv,* (6n'9r-?-r?) n. A fee; present; reward. 
Smith. 

H6 n'pred,* (5n'9rd)p. a. Reverenced ; dignified ; held in 
honor. 

H6 n'pr-£R, ( 8n'9r-?>') ’*• who honors. 

Hc'Sn'pr-oIv'jng,* (5u'9r-glv'|ng) a. Bestowing honor. 
Shak. 

H6n-p-rIf'jc,* (Bn-9-rir|k) a. Conferring honor. Fo. Qx. 
Rev. 

HftN'PR-Lfiss, (5n'9r-lS8) a. Without honor. Wdrburton. 

Hopd, (bfid) n. Used in composition, as a suffix, sipifiea 
state, quality, character, condition ; as, knighthood, 
childhood, fatherhood. Sometimes it is written after tbe 
Dutch mrm; as, maidenhead. Sometimes it is taken 
collectively ; as, brotherhood, a confraternity. 

Hopd, (hdd) n. A covering for the head ; a woman*s, a 
monk’s, or a hawk’s, hood ; a cowl ; a covering ; an or- 
namental fold that hangs down tbe back of a graduate. 

Hood, Thfid) v. a. [u hooded , pp. hooding, hooded.] To 
dress in a hood , to blind , to cover. 

IIoOD'Lijiss,* (hQd'l?3) a. Having no hood. Chaucer. 

Hood'man-Blind, n. A play , bhndman’s buff. Shak. 

Hood'-Sueaf,* (lihd'shef ) n. A sheaf used to cover other 
sheaves. Loudon. 

Hood'wInk, (liQd'wInk) r. a. [t. hoodwineed ; 7m. hood- 
wiNEiNG, hoodwinked.] To blind by covering the eyes; 
to cover : to deceive ; to impose upon. 

H66f, n. The hard, horny substance thfll covers or termi- 
nates the feet of many quadrupeds. 

HOPf, r. n. To walk or move as cattle. 

H66 f'-b 50 nd, a. Having dry, contracted boofb, 

HPPfed, (hdft) a. Furnished witli hoofs. Grew, 

H66 f'L£8s,* a. Having no hoof. Dr. Jlllen. 

HPPf'-bhAped,* (horshapt) a. Shaped like a hoof. Booth, 

IIHooK, (hQk) [h&k, S. W. E F. Ja. K . ; hftk, P. J. 8m, 
B'b.] n. Any thing bent so as to catch hold ; a snare ; a 
trap ; a sickle ; an instrument to cut or lop with ; the part 
of a hinge fixed to the post ; something that catches , a 
catch ; an advantage. — Off the hooks, in disorder. — By 
hook or by crook, in one way or other. 

||11ooK, (hOk) V. a, ft. hooked \ pp. hooking, hooked.] To 
catch with a book ; to entrap , to insnore ; to draw os 
with a hook ; to fasten as with a hook ; to draw by force 
or artifice ; to gore, wound, or strike with a horn. 

IjllooK. (hCkk) V. n. To bend : to have a curvature. 

Jidd'KAn,* n, A sort of tobacco-pipe used in the East. 
Jameson, 

||IlooKED, (hfik'?d or bClkt) a. Bent ; curvated. 

||Hook']^d-n£s 8, (hfik'?d-nes) x. State of being bent like 
a hook. 

IIIlooK'ipR, (hfik'pr) x. He or that which hooki ; a sort of 
Dutch vessel, called also howker. 

(|Hook'i..^nd,* (hflk'l^nd) n. Land {fiouf^ed and sowed 
every year. OobX. 

« Hook'-NP 9S,* (hdk'ndz) x. An aquiline nose. Jdsh. 
HooK'-NdilfED, (hfik'nSzd) a. Having tbe nose aquiline or 
curvated, rising in tbe middle. BhcJc, 

a HooK'Yi (hfik'^ a. Relating to or having books. Hnloet 
Hoop, (blip or hdp) [hdp, 8 , W, J, E. F. Ja, AT. 8 m, f hOp, 
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P. Wh.\ n. Any thing circular by which cotnethinjs elw 
11 bonna or may bo bound, as h barrel *, a piece of whale- 
bone formerly used to extend tlie ^tticoats in female at- 
tire:— fh6p) a shout j whoop. Bp, Parker, A measure 
containing a peck, or a quarter of a strike. Oroae, 
The bird called hof^oo, Ray, 

||floop,(hQp or hdp)o.a* [i. hoofxd ; pp. Hooriira. hoopxd.] 
To bind or enclose with hoops; to encircle. — (hdp; 
To drive with a shout ; to whoop. 

H66p, V. n. To shout : to moke an outcry. See Whoop. 
{jHoop'j^R, n. One who hoops: — a bird; a name of the 
wild swan. 

|jU65p']N<^C5uan', (hdp'jng-k&r) n, A convulsive cough, 
so culled from Its noise ; pertussis. See W ho orma-Cov an, 
H6d'p66, or Hdd'POE, n. [apapa, L.] A burd, called also 
the hoopt of the class of pua, Ray. 

Hddx, V, n. [Atot, Welsh.] [i. hootbd j pp. hootiico, hoot- 
ed.] To shout in contempt : to cry as an owl ; to shout. 
HCOt, V. o. To drive with noise and shouts. Sh^, 

H5dT. n. A shout in contempt; clamor, noise. 

H66t'jno, n, A shout ; a clamor. CotFrave. 

UddvE,* n. A disease of cattle, by which the stomach or 

S aunch is inflated. P. Cyc, 

P, V. n. [t. HOPPED j pp. Hoppiiro, HOPPED.] To dance ; 
CO skip lightly ; to leap on one leg ; to limp. 

H6p, V, a. To impregnate with hops. Mortimer, 

Hdp, 7u A dance ; a jump , a leap , a jump on one leg. 

H6p, n, [hop^ D.] A plant, and its flower, which is used in 
brewing, to give a flavor to malt liquors. 

Hdp'BiND, n. The stem of the hop. BUukatont, 

HdPE, n. Expectation of good ; desire joined with belief ; 
anticipation ; trust; confidence; that which gives hope, 
the object of hope, [f A sloping plain between ridges of 
mountains. jSineworth.] 

H5pe, V. ju [t. HOPED ; pp. H0PI170, HOPED.] To llve In ex- 
pectation of some good ; to place confidence in another. 
Hope. v. a. To expect with desire. Heb. 

Hope'fOl^ a. Full of hope ; giving hope ; promising good ; 
encouraging. 

H6pe'f0l-lv, ad. In a hopeftil manner; with hope. 
1I6 pe'f0l-n£88, n. The state of being hopeful. 

HoPE'Lipaa, o. Being without hope, despairing; desper- 
ate ; giving no hope ; promising notiiing pleasing. 
nop£'L:ipss-LY, ad. In a hopeless manner. 
HdPE'Liss-Nfias,* n. The state of being hopeless. JIfore. 
n. One who hopes. SwifL 

H6p'-Gar-den, (hSp'gttr-dn) n. A garden for hops. 
H6 p'-Geo0nd,* m. Land appropriated to hops ; hop-yard. 
Mdler. 

Ho1p'|NO-LV, ad. With hope. Hammond. 

Uop'iTE,* n. (Afoi.) A transparent, light-colored mineral. 
Dana. 

HdP'LlTE,*n. [6irXtri?f.] A kind of Greek soldier. Brande. 
Hop'-dAST, (hop'ast) n. A kiln for drying hops. 

H6p'p?r, n. One who hops: — the box frame or funnel for 
supplying corn to a mill, fuel to a close furnace, &c.: — a 
basket for carrying seed; — sometimes written hoppeL 
Orose. 

Udp'p:^RS,i».Dl. [Commonly called Scotch hoppers.] A kind 
of play m woicn the actor hops on one leg. 
Hdp'-P(CK-^;R. n. One who gathers hops, 

HdP'PlNO, n. A dance ; act of leaping. 

Ilttp'PLE, tj. a. To tie the feel together. Orose, 

Udp'pd,* N. {China) A collector; a tribunal that has in 
charge the collection of the revenue of the government, 
derived firom navigation and trade. LjungvtedL 
Hfip'-P6LE, n. The pole winch supports the hop. 
H6p'8c6tch, n. A game. See Hoppers. 

HdP^-YARD, n. Ground in which hops are planted. 

Ild'R^T., a. Eclating to an hour; horary. 

HS'ral-LV, od. By the hour; hourly. Cuekeram. 

II6'ra-RV* [hS'ra-r?, S. fV. P. J. F. Jo. K . , hSr'a-r?, Siiu] 
a, [horarlusy L.J Relating to an hour ; continuing an hour. 
IldRDE, (hord) n. [Tartarian.] A migratory nation, or body 
of men, like the Tartars ; a clan ; a migratory crew. 
flOR^D^-lNE,* n. A modification of starch, containing about 
55 per cent, of barley meal. Preast, 

I1qr-dR> Q-L tATf* n. [U] (Med.) A tumor on the eyelid ; 
a stye. Brande, 

tlldEE, or H66 re, n. The old word for whore, 
HdRE^HdCuTD,'^ n. A plant or herb, l^bmi. Eney. See Hoab- j 

HOUWD, 

Hp-uT'zpN, [he-rt'xun, BW.J.E, F. Ja.K.Sm.t h^-rl'zVR 
or F* / hw' 9 -Z 9 n orh^I'XQn. Wb.\ %. [Spf^wp.] 

The line that terminates the view, when the eye is car- 
ried round in a level direction ; this is called the sensible 
horizon. Tbe*rational horivon is an Imaginary great circle, 
whose piase posses through the centre of the earth, ana 
whoso poles are the zenith and nadir. It divides the 
globe or sphere into two equal parts or hemispheres. 
HoR-]-Z<>if'T4L, 0 . Near the horizon ; {xurallel to the hori- 
zotn } on a Isvm ; at right angles to a perpendicular. 
HdR-|-EQlt-TXL'}>TY,*^ n. The state of being horizontal. 
Phil Jrwt. 


H5R-|-zON'TAZr‘Ly, od. In a horizontal manner. 

H5rn, n. The bard, pointed substance which grows on the 
heads of some quadrupeds ; an antler ; something made 
of horn ; something pointed or like a horn : — a brass 
musical wind instrument, of a spiral form: — a feeler 
of an insect : — an Imaginary antler of a cuckold. 

Horn. v. a. To bestow horns upon. B, Jonson, 

HbES'StaH*’ ! "• The 

Horn'b£am, n, A tree, of which the timber Is very tough. 

HoRN^B£AST,*n. An animal that has horns. Shak. 

Hoen^bTll,* n. A bird whose bill has a protuberance re- 
sembling a horn. Orabb, 

Horn'blende.* n. (Min.) A simple mineral, of a dark 
green or black color, abounding in oxide of iron, and 
found in trap-rock. LyeU. 

Hobn'blInde-SchIst,* n. (Mn.) A slaty variety of 
hornblende. Brande, 

HoRN-BLfiN'D{C,* 0 , Relating toor containing hornblende. 
P, Cyc. 

Hobn'bl6w-zr, n. One who blows a horn. 

Horn'book, (-bfik) n. The first book of children, which 
used to be covered with horn to keep it unaoUod. 

Horn'bOo,* n. A kind of beetle. Farm. Eney. 

Horn'i^d, a. Furnished w'lth, or shaped Uke, a horn. 

H5rn^$d-n£ss, n. State of being homed. Brande. 

H<5RN']fD-P6p'py,* n. A plant and handsome flower. 
Farm. Eney. 

Horn'zr, «• One who works or deals in horn. 

H6r'n]^t, n. A large, stinging insect of the wasp kind. 

HdR'NipT-Fi:.?,* n. A large sort of fly. HiU. 

Horn'foot, (-ffit) 0 . Having horny feet or hoofs. 

Horn'i-f?, V. a. To bestow horns upon. Bcaum. ^ FL 

H6rn'}NO, n. Appearance of the moon increasing. Greg- 
ory. — (^tch law) An execution or distress on goods and 
chattels. Jamieson. 

Horn'ish, a. Somewhat resembling horn ; homy. 

H5rn'liPSs, a. Having no horns. 

Horn'l^t,* 7U a little horn. Str W. Jones. 

H6rn'-mXd,* a. Mad from matrimony ; frantic. Shak. 

HoRN'-MAK-]pR,*n. A maker of horns, or of cuckolds. Shak, 

Horn'ovVl, n. A kind of owl. Ainsworth. 

Horn'pIfe, n. A Welsh wind instrument ; a kind of pipe 
a tune ; a characteristic British dance. 

Horn'-SiiAv-jng§, 7u pi. The scrapings of horn or of 
hartshorn. 

H6rn'-Sil-v?r,* n. (JIfiTi.) A white or brownish mineral, 
sectile like wax or horn ; an ore of silver. Ure. 

IIoRN'-SpCdN, ti. A spoon made of hom. B. Jonson. 

Horn'stone, n. A variety of flint, called also chert. 

H’orn'work, (-wiirk) n, A work, In fortification, having 
angular points or horns. 

Horn'wort,* (-wUrt) n, A genus of water plants. Famu 
Eney, 

Hor'nv, a. Made of horn ; resembling horn ; hard. — 
Homy frogy the prominence in the hollow of a horse’s 
foot. Loudon, 

Hp-r6o'ra-phv’, n. The art of constructing dials, or 
drawing hour lines: — an account of the hours. 

H6R'Q-L5(iiE, [b5r'9-16j, W. P, F. K. Sm . ; h0r'9-15j, J. K 
Jo.; hd^r 9 -ldj, 5.] n. A clock, a watch, or other machine 
for measuring time. Shak. 

H5r.p-l69')-cal,* a. Relating to a clock, or horology. 
Blackstone, 

H6r-p-i.6-pj-6o'e^-ph?r,* «. A clock or dial maker. 
Maunder. 

HdR-p-Lo'pi-p-ORApu'|C, a. Pertaining to the art of di- 
alling. 

HPR-p-L5-<?r-5o'R^-PHy, n. An account of instmmenta 
that tell the hours; also, the art of constracting dials; 
horqgraphy. 

Hp-Ri^'^py, [h9-r5K9-j?» W". P. Jd. ,* h5'r9-l9-je, & JT. 
h5r'9-l5j-^, S?B.] n. An eirolanation of the method of 
measuring hours; the art of constructing lime-pioces; a 
time-piece ; a clo^ ; a watch. 

Hp-rOm'Z-tzr,^ n. An instrument to measure hours. 
Maunder. 

Hp-R6ai'¥-TRy, n. The art of measuring hours. 

HP-r6p'tiPE,* n. (Optics) A right line dmwn through the 
point of concourse, parallel to that which joms the centre 
of the eye. Crabb. 

H6r'p-sc6pk, n. (Astrol) Observation of the aspect of 
the heavenly bodies, at the hour of birth, or any particu- 
lar moment. 

H6r^PS-o5-per,* ) n. One versed in horoecopy. Sfu^tss* 

Hp-ROs'ep-PiST,'*' i bury. 

Hp-Rds'ep-FV,* n. Observation of the planets at the time 
of birth ; horoscope. Hobbes, 

HdR'R^NT, a. Pointed outwards; bristled or standing on 
end with terror. Milton, [R.] 

H6r'R{-blb, rhSr^rp-bl) a. Exciting horror; dretdfhl; ter- 
rible i firightnil ; horrid ; shocking : hideous ; enormous. 

HdR^RI-BLE-NfisB, %, Quality of bdng horrible. Cranmer 

H6r'RI-bLY, od. In a horrible manner. 
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H6r'R|1>, a, [korruhist L.] ffRtiirged; rough. JDrjfawi.] — 
Frightfhl j hideous , drendfhl ; shocking j euOTUious j 
oATensi^e ; unpieasing ; horrible. 

BOa'R}i>>LVj od. In a horrid manner. SAak. 
HdB'BlD-nMaBf n. Hideousnessj enormity. Bimmond 
HpR-RlF^fO, 4 L [hcrrificMs, L.] Causing horror j terrible. 
H6 r'R|-F?,* t>. «. [l. HORRIFIBOJ pp. HORRirriWO, RORRI- 
riBD.l To imprest with dread or horror JElc. Rev. 
HpE-RlP-f-Li'TipN,* n. f Aerr 9 >iZa, L.] The standing of 
the hair on end ; a sbiidnering sensation. Braude. 
Bob-r1s'P>moDs, o. [horrisonusf L.] Sounding dreadfhlly. 
Bailey, 

H6r'rpr, n. [horror^ L. ; korreur. Pr.] The passion pro- 
duced bv terrible and liateAil objects ; terror mixed with 
detestation ; dreadfhl thoughts or sensations ; gloom ; 
dreariness : a shuddering ; dread. 

Jffojts DJB COMBA r,* (hdr^d^kSm-b&O [Fr.] Out of con- 
dition to fight. 

H5r 8E, It. A well-known animal, used for draught, for 
burden, and for riding with the use of a saddle: — caval- 
ry. or soldiers on horseback : — a (Vame or machine by 
which something is supported, as garments, the paper of 
a printer, dbc. : — a constellation — (JVaut.) Afoot-rope, 
to support the feet of seamen while leaning over a yard 
or boom to fhrl the sail. — To take korae^ to set out to ride. 
JSdduon , — It is used in composition, often to denote some- 
thing large or coarse. 

Horse, v. o. [u horibo ;pp. horsi 50. horaed.] To mount 
upon a horse; to carry on the back ; to furnish with a 
horse or horses ; to ride any thing ; to cover a mare. 
H6 rs£, V. n. To get on horseback. Skelton. 

Horse^bXck, r. The back of a horse, riding posture; 

the state of being on a horse. 

Hors£^~BXb-R;9lCK 8,* n. pL Bamicks for cavalry. Booth. 
UbRSE^BSAN, ft. A bean, usually given to horses. 
H<>rse^bl&oil, r. A block or stage used in mounting a 
horse. 

HdRfiE'BdAT, R. A boat moved by horses, or to convey 
horses. ^ 

HoRSE'B<5f , R. A boy who takes care of horses ; a OTOom. 
HdRSE'BRXM-BLE, R, A species of brier; wild rose. 
Oroee. 

HHrse'breXk-i^r, r. a tamer of horses. 
Horse'chJEst-nOt, r. a handsome flowering tree and its 
nut. 

Horse'clOth,* n. An ornamental cloth for a horse. 
Steele. 

noRSE'couRS-:^R, R. One who runs or deals in horses. 
Horse'CRXb, n. A kind of fish. Amswonh. 
UORSE-cO'eyM-BER, R. A plant. Mortimer. 
Hor8e'-d£al-¥R,* n One who deals in horses. Booth. 
IIorse'-d6c-tqr,* n. One who cures horses. Booth. 
}15r8E'dr£ncii, r. Physic for a horse. Shak. 
Horse'dDnp, r. The excrement of horses. Pcachanu 
Hob8E^£m-m^t, n. A large kind of emmet. 

Horse 'fAce, r. A large and indelicate face. 

Horsb'fAir,* r. a place where horses are sold. Jones. 
HoR8E'fl£8H, r. The flesh of horses. Bacon. 

Horse'fl?, r. a fly that stings horses. 

H5h8e'foot, (-fQt) R. An herb. Ainsworth. 
HoRSE^GuXRDf, (-gardz) n. pL A body of cavalry form- 
ing the king of England’s life-guard. 

Horse'hXir, r. The hair of horses. Dryden. 
HoRSE'HEfL., R. An herb. Ainsworth. 

H5rse'ii6e,* r. A sort of hoe or harrow drawn by a horse. 
Loudon, 

B<}R8E'j6ck-iPT,* r. One who trains, rides, or deals in 
horses. Booth. 

HdasE-JdcK'^T-SHlP,* R. The state or quality of a 
horsejockey. Knox. 

Horse'k££p-:iPR, r. One employed to take care of horses. 
tHdRsE'KNXVE, (-nav) R. A groom. Oower. 
Horse'LXU&h, (-laf) R. A loud, rude laugh. 
H6rse'l££ch. r. a leech that bites horses : — a farrier. 
H5r«e-l££ch'£-rv,* r. The art of cunng the diseases 
of horses. Crabb. 

Hokse'eTt-t^r, r. a carriage hung upon poles and borne 
by and botwoen two horses. 

HdRSB'LdAD, R. As much as a horse can carry. 
tII5asE^Li^ a. Relating to a horse. Chaucer. 
lloRSE'-MACK'^Brj^L,* R. A species of fish; the scad. 
Booth. 

HbRSE'MXB, R . ! pi HORSEMEN. One skilled in riding ; 
a rider ; a man on horseback ; a mounted man : — a vari- 
ety of pigeon. 

B<^B8e'il^-8h1p, r. The art of riding or of managing a 
horse. 

H6bsb'mXr-t^n, r. a kind of large bee. Ainoworth. 
BdRSE^XTCH, R. A bird. Anuneorih. 

B&R8B^x2at, r. Food for horses ; provender. Bacon. 
B^RSK'hIll. r. a mill turned by a horse. Barret. 
H5e8X'-M1l'lin-i?r, r. One who supplies ribbons or other 
decorations for uorses. Ptgge. 

BdRSE^MlNT, R. A large, coarse, wild mint. I 
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Il<5R8E'M08-CLe, r-sl) R. a large muscle* Bawn. 
H^rbe'nAil,* r. a nail for the shoe of a horse. ClsR|TCra 
Horse'PIth,* n. A path for horses; a towing path. Booth. 
H<5rse'plXy, r. Coarse, rough play. Dryden, 
HbRSB^PdND, R, A pond for horses. 

H6 r 8 E'-Po^-?r,* n. (Mech.) The power or stren^h of a 
horse in draught. — The force of a horse diminishes as 
his speed increases. Prof. Leslie gives the following pro 
portions. — If, when his velocity is at 3 miles an hour, 
iris force is represented at 100, bis force, at 3 miles an 
hour, will be 81 ; at 4 miles, 64 ; at 5 miles, 49 ; and at 
Smiles, 36. Oner. ^ {Steam Engine) The weight which 
a horse is capable of raising to a given height in a given 
time, estimated by Watt at 32.0M pounds avoirdupois, 
lifted to the height of one foot in a minute. Brandt. 
Horse'rAce, n, A match of horses in running. 

Horse 'RA 9 -JNG,* r. The act of matchmg horses In run- 
ning. Oarnck. 

Horse.rAd'ISU, n. A root acrid and biting, often eaten 
as a condiment and an ingredient in sauces. 
Horse'rAke,* r. a large rake drawn by a horse. Loudon. 
HdRSE'SHdE, (-shd) R. A plate of iron nailed to the foot 
of a horse : — an herb. — {Fort,) A work of a round or 
oval form. 

HbRSE'sudE,* a. Having the form of a horseshoe ; as, *^a 
Aorse^Aoe magnet,” or “ AorsAoe-emb.” Loudon, 
H6rs£'8h5£-h£ad, r. a di8e4U)e in iufhnts, in which the 
sutures of the skull are too open ; the opposite to head- 
movld^hot. 

H5r8E'8t£al-:^R, r. a thief who steals horses. Shak, 
Horse'stEal-jno,* n. The crime of stealing horses. Booth. 
Horse'-stTng-¥R, r. The dragon-fly. Todd. 
Horse'tAil, (-tal) ff. A perennial plant; scouring rush. 
H6 rse'-tHief,* r. One who steals horses. Booth 
HORSE^TdNGUE, (-tfing) R. An herb. Ainsworth, 
Horre'wAy, »u a broad way by which horses may travel. 
Horse'whTp, n. A whip to strike a horse with. 
H3R8 E'wiiIp, t>. a [ji. horsbwhippkd ;pp. HORsxwHTPPiifo, 
HORSEWHIPPED.] To Strike or lash with a horsewhip. 
Horse'wom-an,* (-wfim-jn) n. A woman who rides on a 
horse. Qent. Mag. 

tHoR'.SY,^ o. Relating to or like a horse. Spenser, 
HOR-tA'T 1<?N, n. [hortatxo. L.] Evhortation. 
Hor'ta-tIve, n. (Aorter, L.] JExiiortntion ; incitement. 
H5 r'ta-tIve, o. Encouraging, hortatory. BulloKar. 
HoR'TA-Tp-RV, 0. Implying exhortation , persuasive; en- 
couraging; animating; advising. 
fHpR-TfiN'siAL, a. [Aertenifw, L.l Fit for a garden. Evelyn. 
fHpR-Tlc'V-LTf'T,* 71. A horticulturist. Dodslcy. 

HoR ti-cDlt'v-ral, a. Rt..ating to horticulture. 
H6 r-T|-cPlt'vre, (hbr-tf-kait'yyr) r. [hoHua and cti/ht- 
rfl, L.] The culture or cultivation of kitchen gardens and 
orchards; gardening. 

||I1or-ti-cClt'v-R1^t, n. One who is versed In horticult- 
ure ; a gardener. 

nbRT'V LAN,nidrt'yii-l9n)a. Belonging to a garden. Evelyn. 
IfdR'Ttjs Sic' c vs, n. [L.] A collection of specimens of 
plants, dried and preserved in books or papers. Johnsoiu 
tHORT'YARD, R. A garden of fruit-trees. Sandya. 
i1P-§Xn'na, r. [HebJ pi. hp-§Xn'n^ 9. An exclamation, 
literally signifying &ive nowi an exclamation of praise to 
God. 

HdfE, (hfz)n. tpl h5^e, (formerly hosen.) Formerly used 
for IweecheB, or the whole lower part of a man’s dress ; now 
only for stockings ; — a flexible tube for conveying water. 
Hd'flXR, (bO^xb^r) n. One who makes or sells stockings. 
H5 '§uer-v,* (h6V.h9T-9) n. The trade of a hosier , the man- 
ufacture of stockings ; stockings in general. Pdkmgton. 
H5s'p|CE,* r. [Fr.l A sort of hospital for monks. Southey. 
H68 'p|-ta-ble, (hSs'p^O-hl) a. [hospOalis^ I^] Giving en- 
tertainment to strangers ; attentive or kind to strangers. 
Iib8 ’P|-TA-BLE n£s 8 , r. Kindness to strangers. 
H63 'P|-ta-blv, ad. In a hospitable manner; with kind- 
ness to strangers. Prior. 

tH6s’P|-TApE, n. [AospittuTR, L.] Hospitality. Spenser. 
H68'PJ-TAI., rh6s’p<?-t^I, P. Ja. ^m. Wb. Kenrick ; Ss'pfj-tX*, 
fV E. F. K. R. ; kws'po-t^l, S. J.] n. [IwMpitaliti, L.] A 
building in which provision is made for the sick, the 
wounded, lunatics, or other unfortunate persons. 
+H68'Pl-Ti},L, 0. Kind to strangers : hospitable. Howell 
H68-P|'TXL'i-TV, n. duality of being hospitulile ; the prac- 
tice of entertaining strangers ; attention or kindness to 
strangers. 

B68 'FI-Tj 9 lL-L]PR, r. [Aespitoher, Fr.] One of a religious 
community whose offlee it was to relieve the poor, &c. 
Chaucer. A knight of a religious order: usually spoken 
of the knights of Malta. JPulZer. ^ 

tH58'pj-TiTB, V. n. [kospiioTt To reside as a guest. 
Grew. 

H58'pj-tXte, V. a. To entertain as a host. Coekeram. 
Hga-pV'Tf-IlM* (h9i-plsh'9-ilm) R. [L.] (Law) An inn of 
court. — A monastery ; an Inn for entoitaming travellers. 
Hamilton. 

HOs^pq-dUr,* n. The lieutenant or governor of Moldavia 
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or Wftlltchia, appointed t> <ho Porte or the sultan of 
Turkey, since 1^, for life Brande* 

ROst, n. [hosUy old Pr., hospcs^ L.] One who gives entertain- 
ment to another; the landlord of an inn. -- [hostis^ iL] 
An army ; a ereat number, — [AotfCui, L.] The sacrifice of 
the mass in the Roman Cathonc church ; the consecrated 
wafer, 

tHdsT, e, ft. To take up entertainment. Shak. To encoun- 
ter in battle. JIftZten. To muster. 
tHdsT, V. a. To give entertainment to another. Spenser. 
H68t'a^e, n. {hostage^ old Fr.l One given in pledge as 
security for the performance of certain conditions. 
tH6s-TfiL', Ch6-i61') n. [old Fr.] Now written hoUL. See 
Hotbl. 

H6fl'TEL-?R, (hSs'sl-^r) n. See IIostueb. 

Hos'tel-ey, fhS'fol-r? or hSs't^l-r?) n. [hostel^ hostelerie. 
old Fr.] An inn ; a hotel. Chaucer. [Obsolete or local.] 
See HosTLBRr. 

II6sT'¥8S,n. l^hostesse, old Fr.] A female host ; a landlady; 

a woman who keeps a house of public entertainment. 
H5 st'?8S-siiIp, ft. The character or state of a hostess. Shak. 
fHtts'xi?, (Iibs'fo) n. [Fr. ; hostxa^ L.] The consecrated 
wafer ; host. Burnet. 

IIHOs'tTle, [hSs'tn. S. W. P. J. E. F. K. Sm. / hSs'tll, Jo.] 
a. [hostilisf L.] Adverse ; inimical ; repugnant ; opposite ; 
suitable to an enemy. 

{jH6s'TlLE-LY, ad. In a hostile manner. 

Hqs-tIl'i-tv, n. [Aostihtc, Fr.J The practice of war ; the 
practice of an open enemy; open war; opposition in 
war; enmity; animosity. 

H68'tj-lIze, t>, a. To make an enemy. Seward, [r.] 
tH6sT'|NO, n. An assemblage of armed men ; a muster. 
Spenser, 

H6a'TL?R, (dsO^r) [ISs'ler, S. W. J. E. F, Sm. ; bat'for, P. 
Jo. K. R.i hSs'for, ITfr.j n. One who has the care of 
horses at an inn or stable. 

Hos'tle-rt^ (hSTl-r? or hSs'tl-r^) n. An inn. [Used in 
Cornwall, England ] 

Host'l^ss, a. ftln hospitable. Sj)en3er.] — Without a host. 
Hos'try, n. [MstiertCy Fr.] A lodging-house. HowelL A 
place where the horses of guests arc kept. Dryden. [r.] 
Hot, a. Having the power to excite the sense of heat ; Hav- 
ing heat , contrary to cold; fiery ; burning ; lustful ; vi- 
olent ; furious ; ardent ; vehement ; eager ; pungent ; 
acrid. 

fllOTjfHoTE, fHo'T^N, jirct. of the old verb hight. Named. 

Spenser. Was named or called. Qower. 

H6t'b£d, n. A bed of earth made of horse-dung, tanner’s 
bark, or leaves, and earth, and covered with glass, for 
rearing early plants. 

HOt'brained, (hbt'brand) o. Violent; vehement , furious. 
H6 tcii'p6t, in. [hochepot^ old Fr.] (^Law) A mivture 
Hotch'pOtch, ) or mingling of lands of several ten- 
ures, for the equal division of them. Littleton. — A 
mingled hash ; a mixture. Camden. — A commixture; a 
hodge^dge. See Hodoe-Podob. 

H6t'-coc-KLEij, (hlSt'kbk-klz) n. pL [hautes coquilles^ Fr.] 
A play in which one covers his eyes, and guesses who 
strikes him. 

H6-t£i.', n. [Fr.] A superior lodging-house with the ac- 
commodations of an inn ; a genteel inn ; a public house, 
an inn. 

II6TEL DjjBir,* (5-t5Pdc(10 [Fr-] A hospital. Cye. 
Hot'-FlOe,* n. An opartment heated by stoves or steam- 
pipes, in which padded and printed calicoes are dried 
hard. Ure. 

n5T'ii£AD-^D, (h5t'hSd-fd) a. Vehement; violent; pas- 
sionate. Arbuthnot. 

H6t'H<308E, n. A bouse or enclosure kept warm for re.nr- 
ing tender plants and ripening fhiits. [f A bathing-house. 

A brothel. B, Jonson.] 

HftT'-LKv-^rRED,* (-?rd) a. Of irascible temper. Milton* 
HttT'LV, od. In a hot manner : with heat. 
H^t'-M^Cthed, (hSt'mdfiirid) o. Headstrong; unruly. 
IIi3T'N^:88, 71. State of being hot; violence. 

H5t'pr£ 88,* n. a. [t hotpressed ; pp. hotpbebsino, hot- 
pREisED.] To press pnp‘r, &c. between hotplates. Francis. 
n6T'pR£88-|NO,* n. The art of pressing between hot met- 


||IIovou'9R,* (hbk'^r) «. One who houghs or haaistriiig* 

Sro\ft. 

n. See Howlbt. 


n6T'pR£88-|NO,* n. The art of pressing between hot met- 
al plates. Booth. 

H6T'BPlfR, n. A man violent, passionate, and precipitate: 
— a kind of pea, of speedy growth. 

Httx'BPtlR, a. Violent ; imiietuoiis. Spenser, [r.] 

Hftx'sPllRRED, fhSt'spUrd; a* Vehement; rash. Pcacham. 

H6x'ten-t6t, (h5t'tn-t5t) 71. A savage native of the south 
of Afoica. AdtOson. 

Hftx'XEN-XftX-CHftR^RY, tt. A plant. Chambers. 

I15T'WAl.Lr,* 71. (Hortt) A wall for the growth of fVult-trees, 
wutcb is heatea in severe weather. J^ande. 

llo^DABy* n. A sent to fix on an elephant’s or a camel’s 
back, to accommodate riders. Mackintosh. 

HHoCaa, (h»k) [h8k, 8. W. P. J. K. Sm. ( hCf, E. Jo. f h5k 
or h5f, K] «. joint of the hinder teg of a beast. [fAn 
a^ze; a hoe. StUlmf^eet.] [the ham. 


yHouou, ^hQk) 


hamstring; to disable by cutting I 


H50nd. V. a. To set on the chase ; to hunt. Bp, BramhalL 
HoCnd'pYsh, 71. A kind of shark. Ainsworth* 

I H6fiND9^T6NauE, (hbdnda’tiing) n. A plant of several va- 
rieties. 

I HdOND’XRfifi, n, A kind of tree. Ainaworth* 

\ H5tJP, (h6p) 71. The hoopoo. 

j H60 r, (Ofir) 71, [Aeurs, Fr. ; kora, L.] The twenty fourth 
I part of a natural day ; the space of sixty minutes ; a par- 
I ticular time ; the time as marked by the clock. 
HdOR'-OLkss, (Uilr’glks) n* A gloss filled with sand fur 
I measuring time or hours, 

HoOr^-UXnd, (bfir’h&nd) n. That part of a clock or watch 
which points outthe hour. 

HH&Rff, [hdfir'e, Jo. Sm* ,* hd'ro or hhtt'ro, AT.] n. pi IIOUR- 
lES. Among Mahometans, a beautiful virgin or nymph 
of paradise. 

HdfiR’-LiNE,* (bfir'lln) ti, A line that marks the hour. 
Ash. 

HbCR'iiY, (bftr'fo) a. Happening every hour ; frequent. 
H5 Cr’LV, (dCir'l^) ad. Every hour; frequently. 
H50 r’-Plaxe, (dilr’pUt) ti. The dial-plate on which tlio 
hours pointed out by the hand of a clock are insenbud. 

n. (Law) A fee paid for keeping goods in a 

house. 

fHoO^’^L, a. Domestic. Cotgrave. 

HoOse, (hdils) n.f pi. u50i^']g:i^ A sheltered place ot hu- 
man abode ; a sheltered place ; an abode ; a habitation , a 
dwelling ; a domicile : — a hotel : — the place of a religious 
or academical institution; college: — manner of living; 
the table : — astrological station of a planet : ~ a family of 
ancestors, descendants, and kindred ; lineage ; race ; a 
household: — a legislative body. — House of correction, n 
house for confining and punishing disorderly persons. 
HoO§e, V. a. [i. HouBED ; pp, houbino, housed.] I’o har- 
bor : to admit to residence; to shelter; to keep under a 
root ; to drive to shelter. 

H60§e, (bd(iz) V. n. To take shelter ; to keep abode ; to re- 
side ; to have an astrological station. 

HoOse'boax, 71. A boat with a covering in it, like a room. 
Ho08E'b5te, 7u (Law) An allowance of timber or wotxi 
for the repair of a house and the supply of fuel, 
HoOse'breAk-]^:r, ti. (Law) A robber or thief who forci- 
blv enters a house, especially by daylight. 
Hou8E’breSk-}NG, 71. The cnine of forcibly entering a 
house, especially by daylight. See Burglart. 
HoOse'-crIck-et,* n. A cricket which infests houses. 
Crabb. 

Ho0se'-d 6&, 71. A dog kept to guard a house. Addison. 
HoOse’hold, n. A family living together , family life. 
HoOsE'udLD,* a. Domestic ; belonging to the house. Mil- 
ton. 

Ho0se’h5i.i>-Br£ai^7b. Bread made in the family. 
HoOse’hSld-jpb, Tu The occupier of a house ; the master 
of a family. 

HoOsE'iibLD-SxDFF, 77. The furniture of a house. 
Ho08E'Kk£p-];r, 77. Householder. Locke. One who keeps 
a house; one who lives much at home: — a woman or 
female servant who has the chief care of a ihmily. 
H60 se'k£ep-jng, n. The management of a household. 
HoOsE^K££p-iNG, a. Domestic ; useful to a family. 
fHoO'^^L, 77, The holy eucharist. Chaucer. 
tHbO’^^L, V. tt. To give or receive the eucharist. Chaucer. 
h508£^-lXmb, (-l&m) 77. A lamb fed in the house. 
HoOse’leek, 77. A plant, of several varieties, very tena- 
cious of life ; semvervwum, 

HoOse'less, tt. Wanting a house or abode. 
tH608E'LjNO,* tt. Sacramental. Spenser. See Houbuito. 
HoOse’mXid, r. A female menial servant. 
Hri08E’-pXiNX-?R,* 71. One who paints houses. Ash. 
Ho0se'-p1(;7-eon, (-pYd-Jin) n. A tame pigeon. 

HoOse ’rai§-er, ti. One who raises a house. 
HdOsE’-RfiNX,* IT, Rent paid for the use of a house. Jod- 
reU. 

nb0sE'R66M, 77. Space or room in a house. 
HbOsE’-ROLE,* 77. Domestic rule or authonty. Milton* 
HbOsE’-skB-VANX,* 77. A domestic servant. Boswell 
HoCse'-snAil, n* A kind of snail. 

HbOsE'-apXR-ROW,* n. A species of sparrow. Ooldsmiih. 
HbOsE'-SPi-D¥R,* 77. A spider that infests houses. Hill 
IlbOsE’-sxEiA^-ARD,'* 77. A domestic employed in the care 
and management of a family. Johnson* 
Hb0sE’-8WAL-LOW,^ (-sw5i45) ** A species of swallow. 
Pennant. 

HbOsE'-xbP,* 77. The top or summit of a house. Milton. 
HbOsE’-wARM-irre, ii. Act of warming a house ; a feast 
or merry-making upon going into a new house. 
HHoube'wipe, (ba*’wif or hbtts'wiO [httz'wif, & W. F* 
K. Sm*t httzV.|f, P. J* K Ja. ; hbds^wlf, fVb*] n. The 
mistress of a family ; a female economist ; one skilled In 
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Ksmale bQBl&en a litUo case or bag, for pinB, needles, 
eciasore, thread, dtc. See Hoiwipb. 

BHou8E^wif£-l V, a. JElelating to domestic economy ; eco- 
nomical; thrw. 

ttHousE^wiFS-Ly, ad. Like a housewife. 
|Housb^wife-by, n. Domestic or female business or econ- 
omy ; management becoming the mistress of a family. 
HdOas'WBleuT, (-rK) a. A builder; an architect. 
H50s'|Ne, a. A covering ; a horse-cloth or a saddle-cloth. 
[fHouses collectively. GremoL] — {Jtrck.) The space taken 
out of one solid to admit the insertion of another. 
fH^Os'LiNCi, a. Sacramental, alluding to the marriages of 
antiquity ; as, the koudvig fire. Spetuer. 
tHbCss, a. A saddle-cloth ; housing. Dryden, 
ilbOs-TO'Nl-^,* n. (BoL) A genus of plants; a flower. 
Crabb. 

H5ve,* a. A disease of sheep ; wind colic. Loudon, 
Hove, i, from Heave. See Heatb. 
tHdVE, «. a. To hover about ; to halt ; to loiter. Ootoer. 
HOv^i^L, n. A shed or place for ploughs, carts, ttc. ; a shol- 
tor ; a mean habitation ; a cottage. 

Hdv'j^E, V. a. To shelter in a hovel. Shak, 


er, S. P. E, Jo. K, jR-J v, a. [Aopio, Welsh, to hang over.] 
[l hotbrjed; fnp, hoveriico, hovered.] To hang flut- 
tering in the air overhead ; to wander aoout one place. 

OtUbv'^B, a. A protection ; a shelter by hanging over. Ca- 
rcio. 

i H6v'¥R-¥R,* a. He or that which hovers. Chapman. 
Hbv^fB-GRofiND, a. Light ground. Ray. [Local, Eng.] 
Ib^, ad. In what manner; to what degree ; for what rea- 
son ; by what means ; in what state. — It is used inter- 
Jectionally, interrogatively, and argumentatively. 


^5^-Bfi'lT, ad. nunc be tt.] Nevertheless ; yet. Hooker. 

Hbl^^DY, a. A midwife. Oroee. [North of England.] 

Hb^'D*-Y¥, (hdCi'de-y?) [contracted from Uoto do ye'l] In 
what state is your health? Pope. [Colloquial.] 

a. A cooper’s tool for smoothing the inside of a 
cask, doctor. 

H5iV-fiv'9R, ad. In whatever manner or degree; at all 
events ; at least , nevertheless ; yet. 

Hblflr'fTZ, a. Same ns hotntier. ^e Howitzer. 

H6W'j[T-Z¥R, [hSfl'it-z^r, K. Sm. JVb . » hS'w|l-z?r, Jo.] n. 
A secies of mortar, or piece of ordnance, of iron or 
brass. 

IIoW'k?b, a. A sort of Dutch vessel, carrying from fifty to 
two hundred tons. Chambers. 

Hb^L, (bdfil) V. a. [huglen^ D. ; uImZo, L.] [t. howled ,pp. 
Howuao^ HOWLED.] To cry, os a wolf or dog, to utter 
cries m distress , to make a loud cry. 

Hbi^L, a. The cry of a wolf or dog ; a mournful cry. 

a. [Auiette, Fr.] A bird of the owl kind. 

HdVlrL'iNG, a. The cry of a wolf or dog , a loud noise. 

p. a. Crying as a dog or wolf ; vociferating. 
ad. [abbrevbtion of howsoever.] Although. 

DaxuL 

Hbi^^-sp-fiv^i^R, ad. dn what manner soever; although; 
however. Siak. See However. 

fHbVtrvE, a. The old word for a hood. 

tHdx, V. a. To hough ; to hamstring. Shak. 

Ub f , a. [heuj Fr.] A small vessel, having generally one 
mast. 

Hot, (hbT) hUerj. [Aae, Fr.] An exclamation or call; 
dopl halt! 

HBb,* a. A nave of a wheel ; a mark to be thrown at ; the 
hilt of a weapon. — “ Up to the hub,** as fur as possible, or 
to the utmost. Forby. 

HDb'bDb, a. A shout ; a tumult ; a riot ; confusion. Ld. 
Ctarendon. [Vulgar.] 

HDB-Bb'B-Bdo^, a. A cry or howling, as at an Irish funer- 
al. Hudibraa. 

HOOK, V. a. [Juuker^ or hoedur^ TeuU] To haggle ; to deal 
as a huckster. Hales. [R.] 

UOck^VBXck, a. A coarse kind of linen cloth, having the 
weft alternately crossed, to produce an uneven surface. 

tlfCc'KLB, (-kl) a. The hip. ffudibras. 

IIBc'kle-backbd, (-b&kt) a. Crooked-backed. 

UOc'Ki.E-B£R-RYy* a. A small shrub and its fruit; a small, 
globular, black, sweet fruit, common in many parts of 
the United States.— It resembles the whortleberry of Eng- 
land. Bigelom. 

I HDc'KLE-BdNE, a. Tlie hip-bone. Oamm, Ourton. 
I0cK's'»'FR, a. [hueker, koeekor. TeuL] A retailer; aped- 
1»; a trickster. 

HfloK'ST]^ V. n. To deal in petty bargains. Swift. 
tHfloK'STBR, e. a. To expose to sale; to sell. Milton. 
HdoK'tTi 9 R> 40 R, n. llie busUieas of a huckster. Milton. 
HOck^^r-bb, n. emmaaakueJuter. Swift. 
HfioK'STBR-tss, n. A female huckster. Sherwood. 

HvJh. n. The h» ek or shell of a nut.— -e.a. To taka oM tto 
husk or shell. 0ro»e. 


DLiiro, HunoLBD.] To moble; to put on in a hurry, to 
cover up in haste ; to perform in a hurry ; to throw to- 
gether In conftiaion. 

HO^'dlb, V. n. To come or press together in confusion. 
HOd^dle, n* Crowd ; tumult j confusion. 

HOo'DLipR, a. [httdfer, Gor.J One who huddles; a bungler. 
Cytgraoe. 

HC-D|-BRlB^TfC,« a. Being in the style of Hudibras ; dog- 
gerel. Maunder. 

HDD^8bK-iT£,* a. (JVia.) A dark-colored mineral. Beck. 
HCe, (bd) a. Color; dye; tint: — a clamor, a shoutmg. 
Joined with ory. See Hob-and-Crv. 

H0£-41VD~Cr 7,» a. (Law) The common process of pursu- 
ing a felon : loud clamor. Brande. 

HfjED, (hQ'^d or hdd) a. Colored. Chaucer. 

H0e'L£ss,* a. Having no hue ; colorless. Butler. 
tHO'fR, a. One who calls out to others. Carew. 

HDff, a. Swell of sudden anger or arrogance: — a bully 
South. 

HDff, t>. a. [i. Hurrso ; pp. hufpiho, hupfed.] To swell 
to pufif; to hector ; to treat with insolence. [Vulgar.] 
HDff, v. a. To bluster; to storm ; to bounce ; to boast. 
HDff,* a. Angry ; bumsh. Oray. 

HDf'F£R, a. A blusterer ; a bully. Hudibras, 

HDf^fj-ness, a. Arrogance ; petulance ; resentment 
Todd. 

HDf'fjsh, 0 . Arrogant; insolent; hectoring. [Low.] 
HDf'f}SH-ly, ad. With arrogant petulance. 
HDF'Fjsu-Mkss, n. Petulance ; arrogance. 

HDf'fy,* a. Petulant; blustering; angry; being in ill 
humor. Palmer. [Colloquial.] 

HOa, V. a. [t. HUGGED ; pp. Muooiiro, hugged.] To press 
close in on embrace ; to fondle , to treat with tenderness ; 
to hold fast ; to embrace ; to clasp , to squeeze ; to gripe : 
— to congratulate ; used reciiirocaliy, and followed by 
one^s se(fi or himself^ &c. 

HOo, a. Close embrace ; a gripe in wrestling. 

HG(^e, a. Vast, immense, very great; enormous, great, 
even to deformity or terribleness. 

HOi^e'ev, od. Immensely; enormously; greatly, 
HOoe^N^ss, a. Enormous bulk, vast size or extent. 
IIC'V^-oDs, a. Vast ; enormous. [A low word. B.J 
HOo'jG^r,* n. One who hugs or embraces. Otway. 
HOe'£]pR-MDe~«i?R, a. Secrecy , by-place. Spenser. [Low.] 
HD6'£i:i^R-M[Da-£ii^B,* a. Clandestine, poor, mean, con- 
fused. Holloway. 

HDa'GLE,* r. a. To hug. Holland. 

Hu^0U£-NdT, (hd'g^-nSt) a. One of the reformed religion 
in France ; a French Calvinist. Dryden. 
Hu'ou?-nc>t-I§m, (ba'| 9 -n 9 t-lzm) a. The profession or 
principles of a Huguenot. Sherwood. 

Hu'gy, o. Vast ; great ; huge. Dryden. [R.] 

IHui'sh^r, (hwS'shpr) a, [hutssierf Fr.J An attendant ; a 
door-keeper. — Now written usher, B. Jonson. 
fHuKE, a. {huqucy old Fr.] A cloak , a mantle. Bacon. 
•fHDLCH, a. A bunch ; a bump , a hunch. Cotgrave. 
fHDLCH ' backed, (-b&kt) a. Crookbacked. Cotgrave. 
IHDLCH'jpd, o. Swollen , puffed up. Cotgrave. 
fHDLCH'Yj a. Much swelling , gibbous. Sherwood. 

HOLTS’ TONy* n. [Ger.] (Mas.) The secondary or superior 
note in a shake. Brande. 

HDek, a. A ship; Hie body of a ship. Shak. — At present, 
the body of a ship, or on old vessel laid by as unlit for 
service. 

HDek. V. a. To exenterate ; as, to hulk a hare, jfinsworth. 
HDek'y, a. Large or unwieldy. [Culloquiol and local.] 

I HDll, a. [huUen, Ger.] A husk or integument; outer 
covering. — (JVlaut.) The body of a ship, exclusive of the 
masts, rigging, Sec . ; the hulk. — To Ite a huUy to lie as a 
I hull only, when sails are useless, or would be dangerous. 

I HDee, V. a. [t. hulled ; pp. HULLiaa, hulled;] To peel 
off the hull or husk of any seed ; to fire into, so as to 
pierce the bull of a ship. 

HOel. 9. n. (JfauL) To float , to drive, without sails or 
rudaer. 

HDe'ey, a. Having hulls or busks ; husky. 

HDe'v^r, a. The holly , a tree. Tusser. 

HOM, v. a. [I^mmelen, D.] [i. hummed; pp. hummikg, 
hummed.] To make the noise of bees , to make an in- 
articulate and buzzing sound , to pause in speaking ; to 
sing low, to buzz; to make a low, dull doIm ; to mur- 
mur. 

HDbs, 9. 0 . [fTo ap^ud. Milton.] To sing low ; to utter in- 
distinctly. Pope. To impose upon. 

HOm, b. The noise of bees, or insects ; a low, conftised, 
or dull noise; a buzzing noise; a pause: — a jest; a 
hoax; an imposition. [fAn expression of applause. 
Spectator . — fA strong liquor. B. Jonson.] 

HOm, intorj. A sound implying doubt and suspense. Shak. 
HO'Mp, [barman, 8. f^J.F. Jo. JT. 8m. R.( yfi'mBn, P.] 
a. [kumanus. h.] Having the qualities of a man ; belong- 
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0 . [Auaioatis, L.] Having the qualities of a man ; belong- 
ing to man or mankind ; not divine ; manly. 
tHO'M^if-ATE, 0 . lovetted with humanity. Ahp. Oranmer. 
Hy-MlNX', a, [humain, Ft.] Having qualities which be- 
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eome « man m a locial being ; kind , civil j benevolent; 
tender. 

od. In a humane manner ; kindly. 

Tendemen ; humanity. Seott 
N-Xgil,* n. A modem term for polite learning. Gor- 
don, 

HO'K^W-'UnCf n. (MmmaititU, Fr.] One versed in the knowl- 
edge of humanity or human nature: — a philologer; a 
grammarian; a student of, or one versed in, polite 
learning. Brands. 

n. One who believes Christ to be a 

mere man. Brmmd*, 

«. Relating to humanitarians or hu> 
manitarianism. Ch, Ob, 

Hv-MXN-i-Ti'Ej-4N-l^M,* n. The doctrine that Jesus 
Christ was possessed of a human nature onlyr Pano~ 
phaL 

HV’MXn'I-TT, n, [Aameideas, L.] Human nature ; the na- 
ture of man ; humankind ; the collective body of man- 
kind : — kindness j benevolence ; tenderness. (Scotland) 

I'he knowledge of the learned languages or the ancient 
classics; philology. — (iSttropeon tenunariea) pL Polite 
literature ; grammar, rhetoric, and poetry, including the 
study of the ancient classics. 

HO-MAN-l-zA'rtQN,* n. The act of humanizing. Mckle, 

HO^MAN-IZE, e. 0. [i. HUMAWixao; pp. HUMAntzirra, ho- 
MANizKD.] To render humane ; to civilize, to soften. 

a. One who humanizes. Bumey. 

HO-M^N-KiND^y n. The race of man ; mankind. Pope, 

HO'man lIke,v e. Resembling man or the human form. 
Ooldsmith, [r.] 

HO'man-lt, od. In a human manner ; after the manner of 
men. [Kindly. Pope,] 

Hv-mA'TIQN, n. [kMtaeno, L.] Interment. Chamhert. [r.] 

HCm'bYrd, a. The humming-bird ; trochilus. Browne. 

IIHDm'ble, (hfim'bl or fim'bl) [um'hl, S. W. P. J. F. K. 
Sm. { hfim'bl, E. Jo. Wb.] a. [kumbls, Fr ] Having a low 
estimate of one’s self ; possessed of humility , lowly , 
submissive ; unpretending ; not proud ; modest ; low ; 
not high. 

PHDM'BL.B, «. a. [t. HUMBLCD ; pp. HUMBLiaO, HUMBLED.] 

To make humble ; to make submissive; to make to bow 
down with humility ; to mortify ; to crush , to break; to 
subdue. 

||HDm'ble-b&£, a. [hommelen^ Teut.] A large kind of bee, 
called also bumblebee. — [An herb, ^mswortk.] 

yfiOx'BLE-B££>-&AT^EB| a. A dy that eats the humble- 
bee. Atnaworth. 

I HCm'ble-moO^HED, (-mdathd) a. Mild ; meek. Shale. 
Ht^M'BLE-Nfisa, n. Humility , absence of pride. Sidney. 
HDm'BEE-plAnt, a. A species of sensitive plant. Jlfortt- 
eisr. 

(JHOM'BLEBy a. One who humbles or subdues. 

UDm'ble^i, (dm'blz) n.pl. Entrails of a deer. See Um- 

BLEt. 

(ItHOM'BLESS, a. [hnmbUeao, old Fr.] Humbleness ; humil- 
iU. Spenser, 

||HOM'BL|Me, a. Humiliation ; abatement of pride. MU- 
ton. 

^0M^BLlNO,*p. a. Making humble ; mortifying. 
WOm'bly, Without pride ; with humility , modestly. 
HOM^BdLDT-{NE,*(ham'bdlt-in} n. (Mtn.) A native oxalate 
of the protoxide of iron, .finifids. 

HbM'BdLDT-lTB,* (h&m'bdlt-It) n. (Min.) A borosilicate 
of iron, a variety of datholite. Brande. 

HDif^BOa, n. An imposition ; a hoax. TweddeU. [Low.] 
HDm'bOu,'* V. a. [l humbugged, pp. humbugoiro, hum- 
bugged.] To impose upon ; to deceive. Fo. Qu Bee. 
rVulgar.l 

HUM'BOO-agR,* n. One who humbugs. Brookes. [Low.] 
HOm'dbDm, o. Dull ; dronish ; stupid. Hndibras. 
HOm'drCm,* a. A small, low cart, with three wheels ; — a 
dull, tiresome person: — a dronish tone of voice; dull 
monotony. Holloway, 

HOm'orGm,'*' V, n. To pass time in a dull manner. Sw{ft, 
Hy-MficT', e. a. To wet, to humectate. fVtsemaa, [r.] 
Hv-m£c'tat£, V. a. [AttBMcte, L.] To wet; to moisten. 
Browne, [R.] 

HO-Mgc-TA'TiQN, a. The act of wetting ; moistening. 
Bacon, [R.] 

fHy-Mfic'TlVE, a. Having the power to wet or moisten. 
H0 'me-f 7,* V. «. To steep or soften with water. Qold- 
smitk. [r.] 

HO^ME-rXl, a, [Aioadnd, Fr., from kwnenUf L.] Belong- 
ing to the shoulder. 

HO'kio,* o. (Cksm.) Relating to humine; as, kamteacid. 
Bmnde, 

ov-BA'TipN, a. [kusij and eake, L.] Act of lying 
on the ground. Bp. BrwmhaiL 
HO'mid, o* [kasudiw. L.1 Wet ; moist ; damp ; watery. 
Hv-m 1Q>TY, a. [kamiditd, Fr.] State of being humid; 
damimeea; moisture. 

HtI'M}X>-irftB8,« a. The state of being humid. SeotL 
HO'M|l«B,*a. Lowly; humble. Oay, [B.j 



Hv-MlL'f-lT-iNO,* p, a. Humbling; mortifying; dis- 
gracing. A, Smith, 

Hv-MlL-i-A'Tipif, n. [Fr.] Act of humbling ; abasement ; 

descent from greatness ; mortification. 

Hv-m1l'|-ty, a. [kumihtif, Fr.] Ouality of being humble ; 
lowliness of s^-estimation ; freedom from pride ; the 
opposite quality to pride ; modesty. 

HO'mine,* n. (dJksia.; The black nutritive matter of vege- 
table^ as denved from the ground, peat, or turf, consist- 
ing of carbon united with oxygen. Brands, 

HC'mIte,* n, (Min.) A mineral found in yellow-brown or 
colorless crystals on Monte Bomma. Brande, 

HGm'meL|* V. 0. To separate the awns of barley from the 
kernel. Farm, Eney. 

a. One who bummels; an instrument 
for separating the awns or hulls of barley from the seed. 
Farm. Eney, 

HGm'mer, n. He or that which hums. 

HGm'mjns, n. The act or noise of one that hums. 

H0M'MiNO,*p. a. Uttering a hum ; ranking a dull noise. 

HDm'M|NO-ALB, n. Sprightly ale. Dryden. 

HOai'MINO-BfED, n. The smallest of birds, very beauti- 
ful ; named from the noise it makes : — called also 
kumbird. See Humbird. 

HOm'mqck, n. A little hill , hillock ; protuberance of the 
earth in a swamp of wet land ; a hammock. Hawkes- 
worth. 

HOm'mqck-y,* 8. Full of hummocks. Scoreaby. 

HGm'mvm?, n. pL [Per.] Sweating-places or baths. 

IIHO'MQR, ryft'myr or ha'myr) [vQ'ravr. S. FT. J. F. Jo. K. 
B. } yfim F. ; hfi'myr, JC. Wb. Kenrtek ; yd'mvr or hQ'- 
myr. Sou] n. [Auwer, L. ; humeur. Fr.] Moisture ; animal 
fluid ; the moisture or fluid of the animal body : — gen- 
eral turn or temper of mind ; disposition ; mood ; tem- 
porary inclination ; caprice ; whim ; pleasantry ; Jocu- 
larity; a species of wit flowing ftom the humor of a 
person. Smart pronounces this word h&'mtfr when 
it means moisture, as in a man’s body, and yU'myr in 
Its other senses. 

HHO'mpr, (yQ'royr)e. a, [t. humored ; pp. HUMORiifo, hu- 
mored.] To gratify ; to soothe by compliance; to fit; to 
comply with , to indulge. 

||Hu'M9R-al, (ya'myr-flil or ha^royr-^l) a, [humoral^ Fr.J 
Relating to the humors. 

||HO'mqe-^l-Iem,* n. Humorism. Caldwell [r.] See Hu- 

MORIBM. 

IIHO-mq-rIp'jc,* (yfl-my-rlfik) a. Producing humor 
Coleridge. 

||HO'mqr-I§m:.* (yQ'myr-Izm or hfi^myr-lzm) m. The dispo- 
sition or habits of a humorist. Coleridge. — (Med.) The 
influence of the humors on disease. Dunglison, 

IIHO'mqr-Ist, (yu'myr-lst) n. [kumonste^ Fr.] A whimsical 
person ; one who has odd conceits or a talent for humor, 
a wag, a droll: — one who attributes all diseases to a 
depraved state of the humors. 

||HC-mqr-1s't}c,* (yd-myr-Is^tik) «. Like a humorist. 
Coleridge, 

IIHu'uqr-oOs, (yu'myr-ds) a. [Moist ; humid. Drayton,} 
— Capricious ; irregular ; whimsical ; Jocose , merry ; 
Jocular. 

|jHC'M9R-oOs-LY, (yd^myr-fis-lf) ad. With humor; Jo 
cosely. 

||iIO'M9R-oOs-Nfiss, (ya'myr-fis-nSs) n. Quality of being 
humorous ; Jocularity ; oddness of conceit. 

||llfi'M[9R-s6ME, (ya'myr-silm) a. Peevish; petulant; 
odd. 

HH0'M9R-s6me-ly, (yfi'rayr-sfim-l?) ad. Peevishly; petu- 
lantly. 

HOmp, n. [umAo, L., a tump or hillock.] A protuberance ; 
the protumrance formed by a crooked back 

HDmp^bAck, n. A crooked back ; one who has a crooked 
back. 


HOmp'bXcked, (-bSikO a. Having a crooked back. 

HDmped,* (hurap'^d or hilmpt) a. Having a hump or pro- 
■ tuberance on the back. Goldsmith, 

HCM'strOm,* n. A musical instrument. BosweU. 

HOn, n. i pi. HUN?. A barbarous people of Scythia, who. 
after subduing P^nonia, gave to it the present name of 
Hungary. , 

HOnch, V. a. [husehy Ger.] [u hunched ; pp. hunchino, 
HUNCHED.] To punch with the fist or dhow ; to Jostle ; 
to shove : — to crook the back. 

HCnch, n. A blow ; a punch ; a shove ; a bump ; a 
bunch. 

HGnch'bXok,* n. A humpback. Smart. 

HDnoh'bXceed, (hansh'blUct) a. Humpbacked. Dry- 


HDn^dri^d, [bftn'dr^d, P, J. JB. F, Jo, JT. 8m. f hilnMrfd 
or hfin'durd, W.i hon^dyrd, S.] a. Consisting of tea 
multiplied by ten. 
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BCir'Dliff . n. The number 100, or of ten multiidied by 
ten : — a aiviiion of a county : a district. 
HDN'DRi^xMldURT,* n. (Law) A larger court-baron. 
Bladcstme. 

BfON'DRigD-ER, n. Ikundredariua, lowr L.] (Law) One of a 
jury dwelling in the hundred, a baillflTof a hundred. 
CoweL 

HDn'dr: 91 >--f 5 ld^ n. A hundred times as much. Bible. 
BtiN^DRjpDTH, a. The ordinal of a hundred. 

HOng, ubcp. fh>m Hang. See Hitfo. 

Hvn-gA'ri--^n,* a. Relating to Hungary. Einey. 
HOn'ga-ry, o. Hungarian. It is applied to a distilled 
water first made for the queen of Hungary. 

HOn'g^r, (hung'g^r) n. An eager desire or want of food ; 
a craving apiieute; pain felt from fksting; violent de- 
sire. 

HDn'g^r, (hSng^pr) v. n. [». huisobrid ; pp. huptobr- 
ino, HurroKRBD.j To feel the pain of hunger; to desire 
eagerly , to long. 

HOn'gi^r, (hflng^r) r. a. To fhmish. [Rare or local.] 
HDn'gj^r-bIt, a. Same as kungerhitUn. MiUon. 
HDn'g^r-bIt-tev, (hfing^9r-blt-tn) a. Pained with 
hunger, .fob. 

(hjing^^rd) a. Hungry. See Hurorsd. 
HCn^giPR-lv, (httng^^r-l?) a. Hungry. Skak. [R.] 
HDn'g?r-lv, (hiSng'l^r-l?) ad. Hungrily. Skak. [R.] 
HDn'geR-B&t,* n. A disease in sheep caused by poor 
living. F^rm. Eney. 

tHDN'jG^R-sTARVE, ». o. To femish. HuloeU 
HOn'g^r-stXrved, (-starvd) a. Starved with hunger. 
Skak. 

tHON'GR^D, (hdng'l^rd) a. [Usually with an prefixed, 
corresponding to atXirsL] Hun^. SL Mattkew. 
H0n'gr 1-LV, (hfing'Sr^-l^ ad. With hunger. Dryden, 
HOn'grv, (hilng'lr?; a. Feeling pain from want of food; 

wanting food , ^ned with hunger ; famishing. 

HDnks, n. A soruid wretch ; a miser. Dryden. 

HOnt, V. a. [t. HUNTXD j pp. HuitTiwo, HiTNTBD.] To chase 
for prey or sport ; to pursue ; to follow close j to search 
for ; to direct in the chase. 

HOnt, t>. n. To follow the chase j to pursue or search. 
HOnt, r. a chase ; pursuit ; a pack of hounds. 
tH0NT'-C60NT-^:R,* n. A worthless dog: a blunderer. 
Skak. 

HOnt^j^r, n. One that hunts or chases; one who practises 
hunting; a hunting-house. 

HOnt'^r-Urew,* (-krd) n. A set of sportsmen. Somer- 
ville. 

H0nt'?r-Tb AlN,* n. A band of sportsmen. Somerville. 
HDNT'iR-T’,65p,* n. A band of sportsmen. Pope. 
HOnt'jng t. The diversion of the chase ; a searching. 
HOnt'ing Horn, n. A bugle ; a horn used in hunting. 
HONt'Inq-Horse, n. A horse used in bunting, a hunter. 
Spectator 

H0NT^lN€h-MXTCH,* 71. A chase of animals. Dryden. 
HOnt^ING-SiIat, n. A temporary residence for hunting. 
HOnt^ri^ss, r. a woman that follows the chase. Mil- 
ton, 

HOnts'man, n.; pi huntsmen. A hunter; a servant 
whose office it is to manage the chase. 

H&nts'M4LN-shIp, 71. The qualifications of a hunter. 
Donne. 

fHONTs'-Dp,* 71. A tune formerly played to wake the 
hunters. Skak. 

HCnt'-th^-SlIp'p^r,* n. A weU-known English game. 
Holloway. 

HO'eaub-ite,* n. (Mm.) A crystallized mineral. Dana. 
HiiR'DEN, (-dn) R. A coarse linen. Skenetone. [r.] 
HiiR'DLE, n. A texture of sticks woven together , a crate , 
a kind of wicker-work ; a frame of wo^ or iron; — a 
sort of sledge used to draw traitors to execution. 

BUR^DLE, V O. [u HOROCEO , pp. HURDLIRO, MUROLSD.] 

To hedge, cover, or close with hurdles. Seward. 
HI'RDi^, n.vu The refuse of fiax. See Haros. 
HtiR'Dy-GuR'Dy, is. A stringed portable instrument, 
played by a wheel and with keys, much used by mendi- 
cants. 

HtTR-KX'Mif,* n. A Hindoo errand-boy or messenger. 
Malcom, 

HUke, V. a. [s. Huaz.xo ; pp. uvnuno. hurlso.] To throw 
with violence ; to drive impetuously ; to cast ; to utter 
with vehemence. 

HUri., V. n. To move rapidly ; to whirl. Tkomson. 

HUrl, 71. The act of casting ; a throw , tumult ; riot. 
HCri.'bXt, n. An old kind of weapon ; whirlbat. 
HUrl'bone,* n. A bone near the middle of the buttock 
of a horse. Crabb. 

HilRL^ER, 71. One who throws or hurls. 
fHURL^wlND. 71. A whirlwind. Sandye. 

[HUr^bV, ». (kurier^ Fr.] A tumult ; a hurly-burly Skak. 
HfiR'Ly-BURav, 7S. Tumult; commotion; bustle. Skak. 
HUR'Ey-BOB'Ly, o. Tumultuous ; busUing. Skak. 
HO^pN-iTE,^ n. (Mm.) A yeUowisb-green mineral. 


HtlRR,* V. n. To make a trilling sound, as the ettor r 
B. Joneon, 

HPr-rXh', (hd-iUO interf. [fairre, Goth.] A shout of joy 
or triumph, or applause, or encouragement ; huzza. 

HttR'RI-OANE, 71. [Aereeait, Sp.] A violent storm of 
wind, generally accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning, aniT often causing great destruction ; a violent tem- 


pest ; a tornado. 

tHOR-Rf-ol'Nd, n. A hurricane ; — an old orthography. 
Skak. 

HttR'RjED,*p. 0 . Hastened ; urged on ; done in a hurry. 

HOR'RJ-^D-Ly,* od. In a hurried manner. fVeat Rev. 

HOR'Ri-^D-Nftss,* n. Btate of being hurried. Scott. 

HijR'Rj-^R, 71. One who hurries ; a disturber;— one who 
draws a corve or wagon in a coal-mine. 

nOR'Ry, V. a. [korra, kurra^ or kyra^ Goth.] [i. horried ; 
ra. HUBRTiNa. HURRIED.] To hasten , to put into precip- 
itation or connision ; to precipitate ; to drive confiisedly : 
— to draw a corve or wagon in coal mines. 

HfiR'Ry, V. 71. To move or act with precipitation. 

HDR'Ry, 71. A driving forward , baste ; precipitation ; tu- 
mult; commotion. 

HfiR^Ry-SKOR^Ry,* ti. Haste and confusion. Forby. [Col- 
loquial.] 

HOR'Ry-SKtJR'Ry, od. In a bustle ; with tbmult. Chay. 

HUrst, n. A small wood , a grove. Drayton. fObs. or local.} 

hOrt, ». a. [i. HURT ; pp. hurting, hurt.) To harm ; to 
injure ; to bruise ; to damage ; to wound ; to pain by 
some bodily harm. 

HtlRT. n. Harm ; mischief; wound ; bruise ; inhiry. 

HtiRT'^R, 71. One who hurts or harms; — a Batted iron 
fixed against the body of an axietree. Crabb. 

HtiRT'FfiL, a. Mischievous ; pernicious , injurious ; nox- 
ious: detrimental: prejudicial, harmful. 

HtfRT'PfiL-r.y, ad. Aliscbievously ; perniciously. 

HtlRT'FOL-Nfisa, R. Mischievousness ; pemiciousness. 

HOe'tle, (hiir'tl) V. ». [uT^re. It.] [i. hurtusd, pp. 
HUBTUiNO, HURTLED.] TO clash ; to skinuish ; to run 
I against any thing ; to jostle , to rush ; to wheel round. 

! Skak. [R.] 

HUr'tle, V. a. To push with violence ; to whirl ; to 
hurl. Spenser. [R.] 

HOB'TLE-BfeR-Ry, (hUr'tl-bfir-?) n. A shrub and its 
fruit. See Huckleberrt, and Whortleberrt. 

HUbt'li^ss, 0 . Innocent; harmless; innoxious; doing no 
harm. 

HtfBT'r.ESS-Ly, ad. Without hurt or harm. 

HUrt'less-n£s 8, 71. Freedom fVom any pernicious quality. 

HO^'banb, fhaz'band) ». [hoesbandf Danish.] The correla- 
tive to wtfe ; a man married to a woman ; a master of 
a family , a husbandman ; an economist ; a tiller of the 
ground , a fanner . — the male of a brute pair. 

HD^'B^ND, 7J. a. [l. HUSBANDED ; pp. HUSBANDING, HUS- 
BANDED J To supply with a husband ; to manage with 
frugality , to nil , to cultivate. 

fHfi§'B^ND-^-BLE, a. Manageable with frugality. Sker- 
wood. 

HDs'band-l£ss, o. Without a husband. Skak. 

tHos'BAND-Ly, o. Fniga) ; thrifty. Tueser. 

HD§'b^iND-mXn, 71. ; pi. HUSBANDMEN. A farmer; one 
who practises husbandry , a cultivator ; one who works 
in tillage. 

HO^'band-rv, Tt, Tillage ; culture of land ; agriculture ; 
tbnft ; frugality ; parsimony ; care of domestic afikirs. 


-an old orthography. 


tbnrt ; frugality ; parsimony ; ca 
HOse,* 71. See Huso. Bailey. 
HDsh, tnterj [kouiscke^ old Pr.] 


HDsh, tnterj [kouiscke^ old Fr.] Silence! be still! no 
noise! whist: 

HOsh, a. Still ; ailent ; quiet. Skak. 

HDsil, V, a. "[l HUSHED ; pp. hushing, hushed.] To still ; 
to silence ; to quiet. Skak,^ To kusk up^ to suppress in 
silence. 

HOsii, tJ. 71. To be still ; to be silent, ^enaer. 

UCsu'A-BY,’^ a. Tending to quiet or lull. Ee. Rev. 

HD8ii'M6N-?y, (-inan-^) 71. Money given as a bribe for 
silence, or to hinder information. 

HDsk, 71. [huldsch^ D.] The integument or covering of cer- 
tain fruits or seeds. 

HCbr, V. 0 . [u husked; OT. husking, husked.] To strip 
off the husk or outward Integument. 

HOsK'^D, a. Covered with a husk. Sherwood . — p. Stripped 
or divested of husks. 

Hr;sK'}-N£88. 71. Hoarseness; the state of being husky. 

HUhk'y* o,. Abounding in husks; consisting of husks : — 
hoarse ; rough In tone ; having a cough. 

IlO'so,’*' n. A large fish, found in the Danube, from which 
isinglass is made ; called also tsinglaae fish. OoldemitA. 

HCij^SAR', (hdz-zlr') 7L fAwsar, Oer.] Originally, a Hun- 
garian horse-soldier, light -armed ; on equestrian soldier , 
a sort of cavalry. 

HCrsTte, 7l a follower of John Huts, of Prague, the 
! reformer, who was burnt alive in 141& 

H£s' 9 Y, (hiiz'z^) n, [corrupted from houeemife^ taken la aa 
I ill sense.] A sorry or worthless woman.— ‘It ia often 
used jocosely. 
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HtJrr'jwcuf, «. H A counell j a elty court. A «. [L.] auJckcilver or mercury 

meeting, or the place of meeting, to chooae a member of Roiohotham, .... 

parHoment. BurU H^Dn^Tis ,* a. (OSkem.) A compound in definite piopbrtioiie 

Hus^tle, (h&a'el) e, a. [Autm, kutMlen. Teut.J [i hus- of a metallic oxide with water. Bntnde, 
tlsd; pp. KUiTUWo, HUfTUBo.l To Bnake together in Hi?-DRAu'Ljo, fa. Relating to water-pi^, or to the 
eonfuaion. H?-orAu^li-c^, J conveyance of water through pipes. 

pOa'wiFB, (h«z'*|f ) [hda'iiif, & fT, P, J. JLF,Ja,\ hfiz'- H?-drAij'lj-c5n,* %, A mutical instrument acted 

wif. An.] n. A bad manager ; a hussy ; a sorry woman. upon by water ; a water<or^n. BvnujL 
fiAaib An economist} a thrif^ woman. See Hovsiwxrc. HP-drAu^lios, lupA and «iiA<ij.]That branch of hy- 

||HDi$'W)fe, (bfia'sif) v, a. To manage with economy drodynamics which treats of fluids in motion, and of 
Dryim, conveying water through pipes. ^ . 

||H&sV|FE-i:.T, (hiis'ziM?) 0 . Thrifty; fVugaL Tumct, H1?'dri-c>-dAte,* or HiNDRrp-DATE,* n. (Ckem.) A salt 
H&8 ^W{FE>ly, (h&z^zif4e) ad. Thriftily ; like a huswife. formed by hydriodic acid with a base. BroMde. 

BdrrtL ' Hf-DR|^D'lc/ o. {Chem.) Noting an acid composed of hy- 

||HD 9 ^wiFE-Ry, (hdz'zif-r?) n. Management, good or bad } drogen and iodine. Brando, . „ , 

domestic economy. Tusaer. See HouszwirsHr. H?d'ri-6t,s n. A native of the Greek island of Hydra. 

hot, m. a poor cottage } a temporary lodging for soldiers. Eamahato. 

HDt, V. a. [Gutter, Fr.j To lodge in but^ as troops. H?>drq-cAr'BON.* n. (CAem.) A compound of hydrogen 

HOtoh, m. [AacAa, Fr.j A chest } a cofier ; a hollow trap and carbon : byarocarburet. Brando 
for taking vermjn, and also a kind of case for keeping H?-drq-oAr'bv-e£t,s n. (CAem.) A compound of hydro- 
rabbits. . sen and carbon. Brando 

HOtch, V. a. [i. HUTGHiD } pp. HUTOHiiro, HUTCHXD.] To Hy-drp-cXr'di-.A»* (•Msd.) A dropsy of the perlcardlum, 
hoard } to lay up as in a chest. MtUon, [R.] SeotL 

HOtch-|N-so'n|-^N, n. A follower of John Hutchinson, of HY'drq-cBLE, fhl'drc-sa, 8.J.ELF.K. Sm.,* hl'dr^Cl or 
Yorkshire, in England, a naturalist and philosopher, who hI-dro-e6Mc, IflJa, ; hl-drc-sSM^, PJ n. [vSp iKfiXn>] (Med.) 
rejected Newton’s doctrine of gravitation. A collection of watery or serous fluid in the scrotum or 

HVT-Td'N|-^N,s a. Relating to the theory of Dr. Hutton, spermatic cord, 
which refers the structure of the solid parts of the earth H2-DRQ-cfcFH' (ht-dt^-sSra-lHs) a. [Moip and icc^a- 
to the action of fire} hence called also the PltUoman Xfj.] (Mod.) Dropsy of the brain, or water in the head. 
thoary, Eney. H?-drq-jBHl6'rjc,* o. (Chetn.) Noting an acid commonly 

tHtix,* «. aTTo catch pike with a line and bladder. .tfsA. called wanotic ocul. Dre. 

HOx'tbr,* V. n. To higgle; to huckster. GraiU. See H?-dro-d^-nAm'jcs,* n. pA [Wwp and dvi'AMit.] The sci- 
Huczitkr. cnce which applies the principles of dynamics to deter- 

tH&ZZ, V. n. To buzz} to murmur. Barret. mine the conaitions of motion or rest in fluid bodies, it 

AhAz-zX^ (hd-zkO [ndz-za', fF. J. Jo. { huz-za', S. F. E. comprises hydrostatics and hydraulics. Brando 
K. i hdz-zU', P. Sm. R. Wb.\ mterj. An exclamation of loy H5'DRp-OftN, (hl'drp-jen) n. [wwp and ycwaui.] (Chem^ A 
or triumph } hurrah.-— HurraA is more commonly usea. gas which, combined with oxygen, produces water. It is 
11H6 z-zX', n. A shout} a cry of acclamation. ArbuUinot, colorless, tasteless, inodorous, and inflammable. 
raOz-zX', V. n. [i. HUZZAZD } pp. HUZZAING, HuzzABD.] H?-dr6<?^¥-noD8,* fl. Relating to hydrogen. PAiKtp#. 

To cry huzza ] to shout. King. [duon. Hi?-DR6o’E^-PHER, a* [viJcup and ypatpui.} One versed in 

||Hflz-zX', V. a. To receive or attend with acclamation. Ad- hydrography. . ^ . 

HS'a-cInth, b. [kpocintAiM, L. } Uxivdos, Gr.] (Bot.) A H^-DRQ-orAph'jc,* o. Belonging to hydrography. Ash. 
plant and beautiftil flower, of several varieties. — (Afm.) H?-drq-oeXph'i-c^, a. Relating to hydrography. 

A yellow, brown, or reddish mineral or gem } a crystal of HY-DR6o'R^-PHy, a. The science, knowledge, or descrlp- 

zircon. tlon of the watery part of the terraqueous globe. 

Hi?-A-ci?N'TH|-AN,* 0 , Hyacinthine. Richardson. H?-DR6o'v-RfiT,* a. A compound of hydrogen with a 

HY-a.cIn'th|NE,* a; (Min.) A brown or greenish mineral metal. Brando .......... « ^ 

in eight-sided prisms, and transparent. Brando. HY-dr6l^P- 918T,* a. One skilled in ^yojjology. Maunder. 

Hf-A-ctN'TU|NE, 0 . Made of or resembling hyacinths. H?-dr6l'p- 9V, n. [tjJwp and X6yo(.J The doctrine or 

Jfpf4-DS9, (hI'g-dSz) a. pA [L. } 'Td^cf, Gr.J The Hyads. knowledge of the nature and properties of water. 

See HTAoi. ^ * H^'drp-mXn-cv, a. [5(5&>p and parrsia.] Divination by 

H?' ADS, (hl'flidz) a. pA (-Sstron.) A cluster of five stars in water. Ayliffb. ^ 

the face of Taurus; Hf ' drq-mel, a. [HScop and piXt.] Liquor formed of honey 

tHY'A-DlNE, a. [wdXiKOf.] Glassy } crystalline. JlfiZton. and water. , . , * 1 . 

H?' 4 l-lIte,* a. (Min.) A yellow or gray variety of uncleav- Hy-DB6M'^:-T¥R, a. [vdwp and pirpoy.J An instr^ent for 
able quartz or opal. Brands. measuring the extent or profundity, specific gravity, den • 

H1?’a-loId,*o. (AnaL) Applied to a transparent membrane. sity, Ac., of water, or other fluids. 

Brando [Dana. HY-DRp-MftT'Rjc,* o. Relating to hydrometry. Franets. 

HY-A-LP-«tD'BR-lTE,* a. (Jlfia.) A variety of chrysolite. Hif-DRP-MftT'RP-ORXPH,* a. An instrument for mrarar- 
H5 ?-bbr-nA^TIPN,* a. See HtnzRNATioN. ing and recording the quantity of water discharged in n 

H9'bla>B££,* a. A species of honey-bee. Shak. given time. Dr. Bla^ ^ 

Hyb-LA'an,* a. Belonging to Mount Hybla, in Greece. Ash. Hf-DR6M'B-TRV, a. The act or art of measuring fluids. 
UHY'brid,* or HYb'rid,* [hl'bnd, K. Sm. R. Ash. Maun- H?-drp-pXth'jo,* | a. Relating to hydropathy. Ctar- 
dor; hIbV|<LJo. IVb.] a. (Bot.&.ZooL) A mongrel plant Hy-drp-pXth'i-oal,» J id^s. 

or animal ;^e produce of a female plant or animal which HY-dr6p'^-thT 8T,* a. One who is versed in, or who 
has been impregnated by a male of a different variety, practises, hydropathy. Ciondgs. 1 

species, or genus. Enev. Hf-DR6p'A-THy,* a. [Uwp and (Med.) Water 

lInt’BRiD, or HVb'rid, a. [iJ/?pif,Gr.}Ay&rida, L.] Mon- cure, or the method of curing diseases by means of 
grel; of different species -. — applied to plants and animals. water. Cla^ge. i a 

"" ybririSiir "• '"'■* s. whfc’ ".Ua. 

"• 

HYb'ri-doDs, [hIb'rf-das.S. fF. P. Jo.,- hl'br^-das, R. Sia. , /« a* --mAntina Dana. 

Ash.] a. Mongrel ; hybrid. Ray. HJ^DRP-PUlTB,* a. (^la.) A variety of ser^ntine-iW 

H V-dX^T'JD,* or D' A-t1d,* [b?-dat'|d, P. Cyc. Brando , hV- H1?-DRP-PH6'bi-a, [hl-dr^h6 W fF.P. J. £ ^ J^ , 
dMW, m 1 a. rxydotis, L.] pA HY-dXt'ids, A little blad- hl-dr^-fo-bS'^, &] a. [vSpo^ofiiaA (M^) 

der of water. Rojrt. - An animal formed like a bladder, ra! dread of water, a symptom of canine madness, the 

and distended with an aqueous fluid, which infests the disease itself. „ , Mod. Jour 

entrail. of the human body, particularly the liver. H?-drp-pb6b'IC,* a. Eelating to hydrophobia. Mat Jnr. 

An Insect In the ikull of siImp. Uudm. HJ'dbp-ph6-by, a. HydrophoMa. ArA 

culcs } any manlfbld evil ; a southern constellation. > .. 1 Timnaleal • diseased with 

Hy-DRlIp'lD,* a. An acid containing hydrogen. Brando , I wSr^iSiemhli 

A«»nM ofplmit.} abMutiHil gf a«d ftj 

«**• ro^ri«^,bythaaowingofwatertlirou,hami.l. 

«• IMotto, to hydro«.tlcR JBuy. 

Mlaa, •») *0 t», »6«, »S»i Bftti., BflB, bOlb. -9, », 9. 1 . •lAi *. •. S. !• »«*•,,« pi-rain. 


IIYM 


«> and irrartM Eelating to 
hydrostatloi : according to the principles of hydrostatics. 

Hf-Dh^.«TXT'H}4UL-l.Y, ad* According to hydrostatics. 

(-tlsh^an) n. One Tersed in hydro* | 

stati5*fi sial$m 

Bir-DRO-hTAT'loa, a. vi. The science which explains the 
prv^rties of the eqailibrium and jnressure of water and 
other duids ; the art of weighing fluids. 

Uf>i>EQ*sOL'PlllTE,* n. (CUm.) Some as kjfdtonJ^kuTtL 
Brattda* 

H?-d»p-80i.'phIte,* a. (Ckam,) A saline compound of , , 

hyposulphurous acid and a base. Ure, a. (ufrdt.) Not covered overhead. JBiiia- 

HJ-dr^-aDl^hv-iUSt,* a. rCAsm.) A compound of sul- atea. 

? horetted hydr^en, or sulphuric acid, with a base. Ure. a. (RheL) A figure by which words are 

-DJRQ‘TMO'jiXXt* a. (Med,) Dropsy in the chest. Crabb. mutually transposed ; a species of inversion. 
H$-dr6t'jc, a. [vdoip.] (Med,) Medicine to expel water or n?-PXR'^Y-RlTB,* a. (Alia.) An ore of silver. Dana, 
phlegm. Hyp-As'P|ST,* a. [bratnrtarbf.] A shleid4>earer } a soldier 

Hv*DRdT'fc,*a. Causing the discharge of water or phlegm. of ancient Ghreece. Mitfbrd, 

Sraart. Ilf'PER, A Greek prefix, implying oesr, begond, 

H?'DROt;8,* a. Containing water ; watery. FVaneie, excess. — tn the compound terms of chemistry, it corre- 

Hv'DRV-R£T,* a. Same as hydro fvreL Dreads. spends with super, as used in other cases. 

Hi^DRva, a. [L.; Utop, Or.] A water>snake. Milton,— fHY'PER, a. [fh>m kgpercnttc.] A hypercritie. Prior. 

Mstraa.) The Water-Serpent, a, southern constellation. fHy-PipR-Xs'pjaT, a. [6vspaa?ri^w.J A deibnder. ChUting- 
HJ-fl'MAL, er [hM'mcl, W. K. Snu Wb.t hV- toorth. 

Jo, Todd, jfsk, Dyeke,) a, [hyomahs, L.] Belonging H5-pfiR'BA“Ti^w» *• [L.» from birepjffafrM,] (RheL) A flg- 
to winter. ure in writing, when the words are transput Dom the 

tH^'jp-MAT?, V. n. To winter at a place. Coeieram. plain grammatical order. MU^ 

tH5-E-MX'TiQN, n. Shelter from the cold of winter. Evelyn. By-P]iR'BQ~Lb, n,. [^vtp and /^dAXo.] (Oseai.) One of the 
Xri^jgjrd',* a. rii.] Winter. Skak, conic sections, formed by cutting a cone by a plane, 

tH?']pN, a. [hymna, L. i Cairo, Gr.] A hyena. Shak, which is so inclined to the axis, that, when produced, 

R* A fierce animal, sometimes called the tiger- it cuts also the opposite cone, or the cone which is the 

loeff. continuation of the former, on the opposite side of the 

a* Relating to health, or the goddess of vertex. 

healtlK liygeua^Hygtea, or Bygui. Smart, H?-p]4r'B 9-L1P, a. [L. ; CircpdoA^J (RheL) A figure, by 

H?' 09 <XNE,* a. i^me as hygiene. Braude. which expressions are used signifying more than the ex- 

H9'^9-X8T,‘*' a. One versed in hygiene. OenL Mag. act truth, or more than is intended to be represented to 

a. Same as hygouen, P, Cyc, the bearer or reader; exaggeration. 

a. Relating to the preservation of health. H?-p?r-b6l'io, I a, [from kyperfroia.] Belonging to, or 
Boyle, H?-PBR-Bdi.^r-CXL, ) having the nature of an hyperbola, 

a. [Cyfria.] (Med.) That branch of medicine —Relating to an hyperbole t exaggerating or extenuating 
which relates to the means of preserving health. Dunghson, beyond fact. 

o. Relating to hygiene. DungUean. Hy-p?r-b6l'j-cal-LV, ad. In a hyperbolical manner, 

a. (Med.) Same as Hygiene. Cr<ah. H?-PBR-BdL'{-F5RM, a. Having the form of the hyper- 

Hy>€iRdL'0-?Yi* a. (Med.) The doctrine of the humors or bola. 

fluids of the body. Brande, H?>f£r'B(>i.T^M,* n. The quality of being hyperbolical 

H$<-€»bOm'i^tbr, a. [bypbf and perpio).] An instrument Bp. Horsley. 
to measure the degrees of moisture or diyness of the at> Hf-pj^B'BQ-LYsT, a. One who hyperbolizes. Boyle. 
moapbere. H^-pI^r'bq-lIze, v. a. To make use of hyperbole. 

H?-«B<?-MtT'R|C,* 0 . RelaUng to hygrometry ; applied to H?-PfiB'B9-LlZE, e. a. To exaggerate or extenuate. Foth- 
substances which readily become moist or dry by corre- erbu. 

sponding cbmiges of the state of the atmosphere. Brandt. H¥*P£r'bc>>loTd,* a. A solid formed by the revolution of 
Hif-QRQ-M£T'R)-cxi<}* «• Relating to hygrometry. Pkd. an hyperbola about its axis. Brands. 

H?-p^;b-b6'r¥-an, a. [hyperbortus, L.] Far north; very 
H¥-eRdM'i^TRY,a a. The art of measuring the moisture cold ; frigid. 

of the atmosphere. Crabb. Hy-PBR-CAT-x-Lfic'Tjc, a. [Ivtp and eataleetic.] (Rhet.) 

HY'ciR9<ao^E, a. [tiypd( and oKoirCat.] An instrument Exceeding the measure, — applied to verses having one 

to show the moisture and dryness of the air. Quincy. or two syllables too many at the end. 

Hf~OMQ-Bc6P'fCf a. Imbibing moisture, as a hygroscope. H^-PER-crIt'ic, a. [iscp and epinirbf.] A captious or un* 
HV-OEQ-scdP^I-c^,* a. Belonging to the bygroecope.Dsk. candid critic ; an unreasonable or very exact critic. 

a. pL The measuring of degrees of H^-per-crYt'I-c^l, a. Critical beyona use or reason, 
moisture. Evelyn. Uf-FifR-CRlT'f-cb^LY,*' aSL In a hypercritical manner. 

H?-i.XRjeH'}-CXI'i «• Presiding over matter. HaUywelL Croker. 

Hy-i<5'b^tb,* a. (ZooL) A kmg-armed ape; a gibbon. P. H?-PER-cElT')-cTZE,*r. a. To criticize captiously. Ch. Oh, 
Cye. H¥-PER^RlT'|-clfM,* a. Captious or fastidious criticism. 

[vAy and adfio;.] The tenet or doc- Mp. Whately, 

trine that the life of matter is sentient. Brands, Uf-PifR-DiJ'Lf-hf «* [help and duNa,] A seirioe in the Ro- 

Hy-i. 6 th^E- 19 M,* a. The doctrine or belief that matter is man Catholic church, performed to the Virgin Mary. 
God, a species of materialism. Smart. Jtbp. Usher, 

on , ,.7,1.^ _ -II — I H^'p^b-dO-LY, a. Same as hyperdvlia. BrovinL 

Hy-p£b'|-c5n, a. [L.J (BoL) St. John’s wort. Stuleley. 
Hy-p£e'mi^-t^r, a. [vtrip and plrpor.] Any thing that 
exceeds in measure the proper standard, as a verse that 
is too long. 

Bf-pga^Htari-Q-RK'Kht* An exhibition consisting of 
innumerable views. Scudamore, 
fH?-Pf b-ph£8'|-oal, a. Supernatural. JSuhrey. 
H1^-P£B-«fR-c5^8)8,n. [vTep(rdptf(.i(n(.](AfM/.) Proud flesh. 
H?^PYBS>THeifE,«n. (Afia.) Labrador hornblende. Brando, 
H?-PBR-te6ph'|o,* a. Relating to hypertrophy. Dr. MotL 
H?-PKR'TBp-PHY)* a. (Med.) A morbid enlargement of 
any port of the body. Brande, 

H7^PH9X,(blTj^) a. A mark by which two or more 

syllables are Joined, or two words are Joined and made 
one word ; as, uir-tae, overMning, 

VLyp-vbV^Y,* %. A treatise on sleep. DunfOlean, 
fHYP-BfrT^, s. [dvsof.] (Med.) A soporme medleina. 

HY'P6B'p-i.f ,* a. (BJuL) A figure of speech, in which 
several things, whieb appear to be against an argument, 
are brought together ana refitted. Crdbb, 

HtP’p-cXuiT, a. Httbeavaror,’] (Arch,) A vantted apart 
ment, from which the heat of the fire Is distributed to 
the rooms above, by means of earthen tube#. 
H£p-9-BB6N’DEBf, (hlp^kbn'dqrz) a. pL [inoxbriptov,] 


HvM-R&L'O-f Tf n, [S;ivsf and Adyof.] A eoUectioa of 
hymns. Mede, 

H^-fts-cY-A'Mj-A,* a. (Cketa.} A veMtable alkali, extract 
ed frtim the ayssoyoiaats mg«r, pigsbean, or henbane. 
Brands, 

Hf-98-o!?'X-MlNB,« a. (Cksrn.) The active prlnclpte of hen- 
bane. HeaniUan, 

HlhP, V. 0. [i BTPran ; pp. nrmna, nrrraD.] To make mel- 


which relates to the means of preserving health. Dunghson, 
a. Relating to faygime. Dunghson. 
a. (Med.) Same as kygtsas. Crtub. 
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Efy-pi^NXi* (Med.) Same as hygiene. Crabb. 

Hy-OEdL'p-pY,* a. (Med.) The doctrine of the humors or 
fluids of the body. Brande, 

H$-€}bOm'i^tbr, a. [bypbf and perpito.) An instrument 
to measure the degrees of moisture or diyness of the at- 
mosphere. 

H?-aBp-MfiT^E|C,* 0 . RelaUng to hygrometry ; applied to 
substances which readily become moist or dry by corre- 
sponding changes of the state of the atmosphere. Brands. 

Hif-aRp-M£T'R)-cxi<,* a. Relating to hygrometry. Phtl. 
Mag. 

H¥-eEdM'g-TRY,* a. The art of measuring the moisture 
of the atmosphere. Crabb. 

HY'fiiEP-ao^E, a. [tiypd( and oKoirCut.] An instrument 
to show the moisture and dryness of the air. Quiney. 

Bf~GMQ-Bc6p>}Cf a. Imbibing moisture, as a hygroscope. 

HV-OEP-scdP^I-c^,* a. Belonging to t^ bygroscope.Dsk. 

Hf'aR^TXT'foa,* a. pL The measuring of degrees of 
moisture. Evelyn, 

H?-i.XEjeH'}-cxi'i 8* Presiding over matter. HaUvwelL 

Hy-1^5'b^tb,« a. (Zsel.) A kmg-armed ape ; a gibbon. P. 

»• [vAij and adfiog.] The tenet or doc- 
trine that the life of matter is sentient. Brands, 

Hy-i.6th^B- 19M,* a. The doctrine or belief that matter is 
God, a species of materialism. Smart. 

H!?-L.p-zo'|C, a. One who bolds all matter to be animated. 

li£-Lp-z5^}fM,*R. [trAij and The doctrine that matter 
lives 1 the theory of the soul of the world, or of a life 
residing in nature. Cudvorth. 

H?-Lp-zo^|8T,* a. An advocate for hylozoism. Tucker. 

if f^MgN, a. [ipijv.] The xod of marriage : — the virginal 
membraxie. — (BoL) A skin enclosing the bud of a flower. 

fhl-m^«^fl, W, P. J. F.Ja.Sm.} bim q- 
nS^lJ, & £. j a. [laiptuof.] A marriage song. Pope. 

{|H?-Mg-lffl'AL, a. Pertaining to marriage. Pope. 

a. ^me as fymeneoL Milton, [r.] 

a. (Bat) The gills of a mushroom. P. Oye. 
MgR-op^Tg^EAi:.,* la. Having membraoMMM wings ; 
H^-MgB-dP'Tig-EoOa,* ( — applied to certain insects. 
Kirby. 

H9-it]^ir-6F't9'KXji,* a. A mandibolate tnsea having 
four membranous wings. Brands, 

RYmb, (him) a. An eacomiastie aong ; a tong trf'adoratiim. 

BYkr, (him) 9. a, [hprito.] [i. Hrnaao; pp. urmnttta, 
HTMaxo. j To praise in aong ; to wmahip with l^mna. 

R¥mh, (him) 9. a. To Bing songa of adoiatkm. Aftttsa. 

H¥x'MfO> a> Rehsting to l^na. Domsu, 

(hlm^nf sr hlm^ning) p, a. Cekhntilif In 

bymna. 

B¥ia'lfO-'DY»*a. Hymnology. BriL Crktit, 
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(Anat.) The two spacoo lying on each aide of the epigae- 
tric revolt: — hypocbondna. Quktqf, 

(hIp- 9 -khn'd^^} n. [L.1 (AmL) 
The part of tUe abdomen, on both sidea, that flea under 
the apurioua riba.—* (4f«d.) Melancholy ; vapora ; hyp- 
ochondnaaia. See HrpooKowoni Astt. 

i{H1^p-9'ieu6N^Da^Xo, [hlp^kSn^dr^-dk, IT. P. J, F, JT. 
Sm, t hlp-p 9 -k 9 n-drl'pk, S. E. f bX>p 9 -kSn'dr^k, Ja.] n. ! 
One who la morbidly melancholy or diaordered in imagi- 
nation. 

|jHfp-Q-£;udN'DR|-Xc,a. Relating to h 3 rpochondria or hyp- 
ochondriasis } melancholy ; dispirited ; diaordered in 
imagination. 

HI^P-^-jBHQif-DRrA'CAL, o. Same as hypoekondriac, 
H^p-PneHpN-DKi^^-Clf M, a. Meiancboiy ; hypochondri- 
asis. 

HH»p-q-£HQN-dr1'^-sI8, n. (Med.) The hypochondriac 
affection, which is attended by uneasiness about the 
region of the stomach and liver, or the hypochondriac 
region ; melancholy ; vapors \ spleen ; disonmred imagi- 
nation ; low spirits. 

pitP-<?-iCu6N'DB|-X?M,* B. Hypochondriacism. JD’/s- 

|jlIfP-<>-jEJH6lf'DRf-XsT,*n. One afflicted with hypochon- 
dria ; a fay^h<tndriac. CoUndge. 

lltH^P“<?-iBHON i)BV, «. Hypochondria. Burton. 

lii^P'Q-clST, n. [vnoKiarls,] A parasitical plant growing 
from the roots of the cystus; also an inspissated juice ex- 
pressed from its fruit. 

Htp'Q-CRAs, n. See Hippoosas. 

Ht-P-Q-CRA-T£R'l-i?<iitM,* a. (Bot.) Salver-shaped. P. 
Oye. 

Hv-p6c'ri-sv» R* The practice of supporting a character 
different from what is real ; false profession ; pre- 
tence ; dissimulation ; deceit. 

HVp'q-orIte, b. [iiroKpirrjf.] One who practises hypoc- 
risy ; a dissembler in morality or religiou. 

HSp-P-crTt'|c, jo. Partaking of hypocrisy; dissem- 

HSp-p-cr1t'|-cal, i bling, insmcere, false; appearing 
differently from the reality. 

If Vp-Q-ORiT'{-OAli-LV; od. In a hypocritical manner. 

HfP-p-»X8'TR|c, a. (vfr6 and yaoTfjp.} Seated in the 
lower part of the belly. 

H1?p-q-oX8'trq-c£le,» n. (Med.) A rupture of the lower 
belly. SmarL 

U9p'Q-i^ENEf* a. (Min.) Relating to a class of rocks, com- 
monly called jynmary rocks. LyeU. 

HfP-Q-pE>V‘% «• [L. ; ()ir6 and yij, Gr.J pi. BYPoaEA. 
(Ar^) A cellar or vault arched over. 

Hv-p6(;i'V-noDSi* «• (Sot.) Arising from immediately be- 
low the pistil. P. Cyc. 

Hfp-Q-M6iJu'Ll-6N,* n. [L.] The fulcrum of a lever. 
Brande. 

H^P-Q-PHltL'LOva,* a. (Bol) Being under the leaf. Lou- 
don. 

HS-p6'pi-0m,* n. (JIfed.) A deposition of matter in the 
anterior chamber of the eye. Smart. 

Hy-p68'ta-818, w. [L. ; Gr.] pi H?-p6s'ta- 

sff. Distinct substance ; personality : — a term used by 
the Greek fathers to express the distinct personality of 
the Father, Son, and Smrit. -—(Med.) Sediment of unne. 

H?-P6s'T^-8iZE,* V. H. To speculate on personality. Cole- 
ridge. [r.] 

HV-pq-8tXt'|-cal, o. Relating to hypostasis; constitu- 
tive; personaL 


H7-PQ-aTXT'i-€AL-LY, ad. In a hypostatieal maaf&ar. 

H£-PdB'TA-TXZB, a. a. To attitbute proper personal exist- 
ence to. Morton. 

H?-p 6 T' 9 -irB 8 X, n. See Htpothbrdsb. 

H£-pci-tu£'oa,* n. [L.] (Law) An obligation by which the 
effects of a debtor are made over to his creditor 
Crabb. 

H?-pOtu'jp-oXtb, V. a. [hypothoea, L.] [<. htpothb- 
OATBD j pp. KrroTHBOATiHO^BVPOTnBOATBD.] To oawn ; 
to give in pledge. Burke. To state by hypothesis. Ch. 
Ob. 

H9-p6Tu-E-cl'TiQNt* n. The act of hypothecating.— 
(Late) The right which a creditor has ovmr a thing be- 
longing to another. : — a sort of pledge. Bouvter. 

H?-poth-9-n0^sal,« o. Belonging to the bypothenuse. 

Aeh. 

H?-p6th'¥-n0sSi [hX-p5th'9-naB, 8. IT. P. F. A. ffl fVb.i 
blp- 5 th' 9 -nQB, Sm. ; hl-po-thf-nds^ Kenriek^ Barclay. John- 
son.] n. [iird and relrui.] (Geom.) The longest side of a 
right-angled triangle, or the line that subtends the right 
angle. — Written also Aypotsmess. 

Hy-p 6 th'¥-sI 8 , n. [sffddiaif.] pi Hl?-p 6 TH'Xp-sfi?. A 
supposition made with a view to draw from it some con- 
sequence which establishes the truth or falsehood of a 
proposition, or solves a problem ; an opinion ; a system 
formed upon some principle not proved. 

H?-PdTU' 9 -siZB,« V. ft. To form hypotheses. Warbrnr- 
ton. 

HY-PQ-THfiT'ic, 1 a. Including or depending on an 

H$-pq-th£t'}-oai<, I hypothesis ; implying supposition ; 
conditional. 

Hy-pq-th£t'}-cai^i.V, ad. In a hypothetical man- 
ner. 

H?^rXx.* n. [^)pa^] (Zool) A small mammal of the 
pachyaermatous order. Brande. 

Hyrse, n. rXtrse, Ger.] (BoL) Millet. Cedes. 

HVrst, hurst, H£r 8 T, n. A wood or grove. OUtson. 

HY^soN,*n. An excellent species of green tea. — ffyson- 
sktn is an mfarior kind of hyson. — Young hyson origi- 
nally consisted of a delicate young leaf, but became cor- 
rupted. Dams. 

H?§'l?<>P, or Hfs'SQP, [hiz'zpp, J. E. Jo. ; hlz^z^p or hl'- 
syp, XT. F. { his'syp, K. Sm. f hl's^p, S.] n. [hysopuSf 
L.J A perennial medicinal plant or herb, of different 
varieties. 

HI? 8 'tat-Ite,* fi. (JlftB.) A titaniferous iron ore. Dana. 

Hys-Tfi'RJ-A,* «. oa.] (Med.) A species of neurosis 
or nervous disease which generally attacks unmarried 
women from the age of 15 to 35, and is supposed to have 
its seat in the womb ; hysterics. Brande. 

Hy 8 -t£r'ic, )a. [iorepixds.] Relating to hysteria or 

Hys-T^R'i-CAL, I hysterics; spasmodic; troubled with 
(its. 

Hys-TfiR'lcs, n. pi Fits peculiar to women. See Hys- 
teria. 

Hys-TfcR'Q-cfiLE,* tt. (Med.) A rupture of the womb. 
Crabb. 

H1f8-TE-R5L,'Q-4^y,v n. (RheL) A figure of speech by 
which the ordinaiy course of thought is inverted in ex- 
pression, and the last put first. Brands. 

Hys'T?-RON-PR 6 T'¥-RdN, n. [verrspov irpbrspey.] (Bhel) 
Same as hysterology. 

H?s-TE-R 6 T' 9 -My,* n. (Med.) A dissection of the womb. 
Crabb. 

H¥th£, (hitft) n. A port See Hithb. 


I. 


I the third vowel and the ninth letter of the alphabet, 
^ was formerly confounded with the consonant J, from 
which it is now commonly kept distinct It has two 
principal sounds ; one long, as in /as, the other short, as 
in fin . — / is a numeral tor one. It is also used as an 
abbreviation for id ; as, i. id est, (that is.) 

X, pren. personal^ of the first person. Myself, the person 
speaking. — Pos. mire; ol ^. mb. — pi wx, ours, us. 
X'Xmb,* n. Same as iambic or iambus. Smart. 

X-Xm'B| 0 , a. [iambicus. h.] A verse composed of iambi or 
iambic feet. — lambics are a species of versa much used 
by the Greek and Latin poets, especially by the Greek 
tragic poets. They were originally used for satire ; hence 
the word sometimes means satire. 

X-Xm'bio, o. Relating to an iambus ; composed of lambic 

t-Xi^HlAL,* 0 . Same as iomMe. Ch. Oh. 


Xm^bi-cal-LT,* ad. In the manner of an iambic, d. 04. 
XM'BiZE,* V. a. To satirize ; to use iambics. T>mimng. 
4 M-B 6 e'RA-PH¥R,* B. A writer of iambic poetry. 

B$6km 

Xm'bV 8 »* } Eng. IAMBUSES. A poetlc 

foot consisting of a short and a long, w of an unaccented 
and an accented syllable ; as, d</biid. Crabb. 

Xt'RI-c AL,* a. Relating to medicine or physicians. Byron. 
-X-TRp-jeHftMMsT,* n. A chemical physician. Bailey. 
.jl_TRP>LJSP'T| 0 , a. [iarp6{ and dXcl^u.] That cures by 

B'ex!i*S.®‘[L.] (Zool) A kind of wild goat. Crabb. 
BTDFMy*ad. [L.] In the same place. Atnsworth.— It ia 
used as a note of reference ; often contracted to ikid. 

BIS, «. [L.] An Egyptian bird, approaching to the stork 
kind, venerated for oestroying serpents. 
rYrVius.v n. rL.l (Bol) See Hisuous. 
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0. Daringly or unfortunately adventuroua, aa 
/«nu. tlM ton of Dsaalua. SmarL 
Ics, (If) n. Water or other liquor made solid by cold , cream 
ana su|w congealed; ice-cream. 7V> treak the tc«, to 
make a beginnmg. 

Xcs, V, a, ft. loso , pp, iriRo, icbd.] To cover with ice ; to 
turn to ice i to cover with concreted sugar ; to chill ; to 
ft'eeze. 

XoE^BkBG,* n. A large mass or mountain of icci such as 
floats in the polar or northern seas. LyelL fder. 

XoE'BfRD,* n. A species of bird found in Qreenland. Maun- 
IcE'BLiNX,* a. A dazzling whiteness about the horizon, 
caused by the reflection of light from a field of ice. Qu. 
Rn. 

tcB'BdAT,* fi. A boat formed to pass on the ice; a boat or 
barge formed to break and pass through the Ice. Francis. 
Ic'E^BROOK,a (Is'bHU) n. A congealed brook or stream. 
Shokj. 

Xcs^BulLT, (Is'bllt) 0. Formed of heaps of ice. Gray. 
Xcfi'-CB£ AM,* n. A confection formed of cream, sugar, dec., 
congealed or fhizen. JViehols, 
fcB^FLdAT,* n. A large mass of flflating ice. Chldsmkk. 
IcE^Fl.dE,* n* A large mass of floating ice ; icefloat. LyeU. 
Ioe'h 608B, a. A house for the presernUion of ice in sum- 
mer. I 

ICE^LABD-^R, a. A native of Iceland. Sertnius. { 

XcE^ABD'lC,* a. The language of the people of Iceland. 


Xoe-i>Xnd'|o,* o. jkelating to Iceland. Eamshato. 
XoB'M&Olf-TA{N,* a. Same as iceberg. Ooldsnuth. 
XoE^PLlifT,* a. (Bat) A (dant sprinkled with pellucid, 
Idittering, icy-lookmg blisters. Crabb. 

ICE^Blw,* a. A large saw for cutting through ice. Francis. 
Xcb'bpXb.,* a. (Afin.) A variety of felspar. Braade. 
ICB'WORR,* (Xs^wUrk) a. A construction of ice. Sanage. 
lOH DiJSWy* [Ger.] “ 1 serve ; ** the motto taken by the 
Black Prince, and since borne in the arms of the Pnnee of 
Wales, the heir apparent of the crown of England. Crabb. 
|EU-neO^MQN, (ik-nQ'mon) a. [L. ; Gr.] (Zocl.) 

A small animal, or sort of weasel, noted for destroying 
the eggs of the crocodile. 

|EH-ir£ a. (Ent.) A fly or Insect that feeds on 
other insects. 

l;0U-irEV-MdN^{-DJE,* a. pL (EnL) A class of hyinenop- 
terous insects. P. Cyc. 

lEU-NEV-MdN^l-hXit,* a. (JEJat.) One of the ichneumoni- { 
dm. Ktrby. 

li>'H-N9-oaXPH'{-cxL. a. Relating to ichnography. 
|EH-n 6 g^R.^-phy, a, [ixvof and ypafu>.] {Arch.) The rep- 
resentation of the ground-plot of a builduig , plain drawing. 
lEU'M<;^>LiTE,* a, {QeoL) A stone retaining the impression 
of a footmark of a fossil aniniaL Rogers. 
|€H-n 6 l'P- 9V,* a, [ix^ws and Adyos.] {OeoL) A treatise 
relating to the footsteps, or footmarks, impressed by ani- 
mals on the stfata of the earth. P. Cyc. 

VeHORf (I'kdr) a. {Med.) A thin, watery humor, 

or discharge ; sanfous matter flowing IVom an ulcer. 
X'EMQJt-oOs, (X^kpr-ds) a. Serous ; sanious ; thin ; undi- 
gested. 

XEH-THy.^«'li4-PHV,* a. A description of fishes. Dr. Black. 
XEH^THy-<>-iilTE,* a. A petrified or fossil fish. Hamilton. 
lEU-THV-^Ld^'l-c^,* o. Relating to ichthyology or fish- 
es. HSL 

lEH-Ta?-5L'^^X8T,* a. One versed in ichthyology. Qu. 
Ren. 

Xeh-THT- 6 l'<^^V, (Ik-th^VJ?) »• [ixBooUyta.] The 
science of fishes, or that branch of natural history which 
treats of the nature, uses, and classification of fishes. 
lEU-THy-l)PH^^-9l8T,* a. One that lives or feeds on fish. 
Ask. 

XiCH.THT>5PH'A.«Ofi8,* a. Feeding on fish. Smart 
iElf-THy-dPH'.g-9y, a. [ix^s and 0dyw.J The pracUceof 
eating fish. 

XEH-THy-<>pa-THlL'MlTX,* a. (Min.) A species of zoo 
lite, of a pearly itiHre, resembling the eye of a fish ; fish 
eye Mone. Brands. 

Xeu-THy-<>-aAu^R98,* a. {Oeol) A huge, flsh-like lizard, 
an extinct animaL Buekland, 


I'g{-olb, (X^s)k-kl) a. A pendent shoot of ice. 

X'cf-Hftaa, a. The state of being icy. 

X'cpra, (Xs'ing) a. A covering of ice or concreted sugar. 

(Ik^) a. An idcle. Grose. [Local, North of Eng- 

tl'cQif. a [siseir.l An image ; a picture. Browne. 

a. Relating to or consistinf of figures or pic- 
tures. Blenntt 

f 'c^irlf M,* a. (JRkst.) A renresentatkm to the liib. Crabb. 
X-coB^Q-OLlaT, m, [elKovoKAhcrtisA A Ineaker of Images. 
Fewng, 

X-oD]r-5-OL‘iJi^T|c, s. Breaking or destroying imkfss. 
X-cO'jroo'BA-PHg, a. hUfbv and A description of 

pictares. statnss, andTsimilar monuments of ancient ait. 

a. [tiKwr and XdrpvsA A frorshlnper of 

images. 


t~ci?-N6L'Q^Y, a. [cuur and X^yot.j The doctrine of pic 
turo ur representation, as a means used hi worship. 
I-c9-n6m'|-OX1*,* o. Hostile to images. Browne. 
I-co- 8 vh£'dk^l,* o. Having twenty equal sides. iSsurl. 
I-c5-8^-h£^DR 0N,* a. ; pU A figure com- 

prehended under twenty equal sides. Oner. 
I-CQ-hln'DRi-bf* n. pt {BoL) A class of plants having 
twenty or more perigynous stamens. Crabb. 
I-CP-sXn'dri-^,* a. (Bot) Icosandrous. Smart 
I-cq-sAn'drovs,* a. (Bot) Having twenty or morO perig- 
ynous stamens. P. Cyc. 

Jc-t£'rx-A 8,* n. [L.] {Min.) A precious stone or gem. 
Crabb. 

1 c-t£r'io,* a. (Med.) A remedy for the Jaundice. Smart. 
c-t£r')C,* a. Gk>od against tlie jaundice : icterical. Ash. 
c-TfiR^j-CAii, a. [icterus^ L.] Afflicted with the Jaundice ; 
good against the Jaundice. 

Ic-THV-OL'O-oy, a. See Ichthtoloot. 

Fey, (I's?) a. Pull of ice ; covered with ice ; made of ice , 
cuid ; frosty ; frigid ; without warmth ur afrection. 
Fcy-PEARL.ED',(l'8^perld0a* Studded with pearls, as of 
ice. Mdton. 

pD^^rtd) Contracted for /would. 

J-DR^bt pi* I-b£^A 9* image or resemblance 

of any object conceived by the mind ; mental image ; cun- 
cotton ; perception , thought ; imagination , notion. 
X-DE'^, a. Mental , intellectual , imaginary ; relating to or 
consisting of ideas ; existing in the mind. 

a. The system or theory which domes the 
existence of matter. Stewart 

I-Dh'bt-lST,* n. One who believes in Idealism. Stewart. 
I-D¥-Xi.^l-TV,* or iD-if-XL'i-Ty,* a. The quality of bding 
ideal. P. Cyc. — {Phren.) The talent for poetry or works 
of imagination. Combe. 

I-d£-^L-J-za't 1 QN,* n. The act of idealizing. Lockhart. 
1-d£'^-1Z£. V. n. \u IDEALIZED ; pp. idealizing, ideal 
izEo.] To imagine , tu form ideas. Maty. 
I-d£^;^l-Iz- 9E,* a. One who idealizes ; an Idealist. Cole- 
ridge. 

l-nL'At-tyt ad. Intellectually ; mentallv. 

, tI-D£'ATE, t>. a. To fancy ; to form in idea. Donne. 

[L..] The same; — often contracted to iJ. Clarke. 
tl-DfiN'TJC, a. Identical. Hudibras. 

I I-d£n^T{-C^L, a. [identiquey Fr.j The same; the very 
same. 

I-d£n'tj-cal-lv, ad. With sameness or identity. 
I-D£N'Tj-c-A.L-N£ss, n. State of being identical. 
I-d£n't|-fi-^-BL£,* a. That may be identified. Fo. Qa. 
Ren. 

I-o£N-Tt-F)-€A'TiQM, n. Act of identifying. 

I-D£N'T;-Flf,». a, [l. IDENTIFIED, pp. IDENTIFTING, IDEN- 
TIFIED.] To make or prove identical , to prove sameness ; 
to make the same. — v. n. To become identical. Smart. 
I-d£n^T|-TY, a* {idenUUy Fr.] State of being the same; 
sameness. 

lD-E-Q-aRAPH'[c,* I a. [i^fa and ypd^w.] Represent- 
iD-E-p-GEXPH'i-Ci^i.,* I ing figures, notions, or ideas ; 

as hieroglyphic or Chinese characters. Brands. 
Xl>- 9 -Q-QEAPH'i-c^-LY,*ad. In an ideographical manner. 
Du Ponceau. 

Xl>-y-<>>GBAPH')C8,* n. pL A method of writing in ideo- 
graphic characters. Fo. Qu. Rev. 

I-D£-^o'E4i-PHV,* or lD-y-6o'RA-PHY,* A. A system or 
treatise of short-hand writing. T%. Howe. 

a. Relating to ideology. Qu. Rev. 
I-Dy-6L'9-9lsT,* or Id-9-6l'q-91st,* n. One versed in 
ideology. P. Cyc, 

l-D¥-(iL'Q-9V,* or Ii>-£- 6 l'Q- 9 Yi* a* [I6^a and Adyof.J 
The science of the mind , the history and evolutions 
of human Ideas. D, l^ewart 

iDEf, (Idz) It. [idus, L.] One of the three epochs or divis- 
ions of the ancient Roman month. The calends were the 
first days of the several months ; the ides, days near the 
middle , and the nones, the ninth days befiire the ides. In 
t^ months of March, May, July, and October, the ides 
fell on the 15th ; In the other months, on the 13th. 
to £«r,* [L.] “That is,” commonly abbreviated to l e. 
l]>-H^o^E>-By, A. [idiuf and apdaif.] A peculiarity of con- 
stitution. 

Io-I- 9 -cbXt'IO,* 8. Same as idtaeratieal. Smart 
Xi>-)-9-ceXt^}-oai«, 8* Peculiar In constitution. 
lD^i-9-CY» A. [iStcoreia.] The slate of an idiot; want of 
understanding ; foolishness. 

Xd^}- 9 M, a. A mode of expression peculiar to a 

langu^e : particular cast of a language ; ^cqliarity of 
phrase , aialect , phraseolo^. 
iD-l-p-MAT'ic, I 8. Relating to idioms ; peculiar to a 
lt>-}-9-MXT'}-o^L, ] language ; phraseological. 
Xx>-1-9-mXt'1-c^LY>‘* od. According to an Idiom. Ash. 
1d-|-9-pvth&x'|0,* 8. Relating to idiopathy ; idiopathic. 
Month. Rsv. 

Xd-i-P-pAth'IC.* 8. Relating to Idiopathy; primary; Inde- 
pendent of otner disease. Brande, 
jD.y^.pXTB'1-ObLf* a. Same as idiopathic. Fo. Qu. Rev. 
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Id *»• [Wtflf and irddo;.] A peculiar affection 

or feoling. — (Afed) A primaiy dlaease, or a diseaae be- 
longina to the part affected, and ncA aruing from aympa- 
thy with olhpr parts. 

iD-j-o-slN'cE^L-ay, ». [tiiou and icpdo-tf.] A temper 
or disposition of body peculiar to the individual. 
lD-{-Q-«VN-CRXT'fc,* ) a. Relating to idiosyncrasy j 
Xi>-)-0-aVN>ORlT'i«C4L£i,* ) having peculiar temperament. 
Warbwion» 

iD'r-QT, n, [iSiuiTTis,] A person devoid of understanding ; a 
fool ; a natural. 

iD'l-pT-cy, n. Idio^. See Idioov. 

i a. Devoid of understanding; stupid ; fool- 
lD-l-6T'i-o^, i ish. 

ad. In the manner of an idiot. 
lD-l-6T'f-coN,* n, [Gr.] A dictionary confined to a par- 
ticular dialect : a glossaiv. Brando, 

n. [iJtoirtcrpdf.] An idiom of language. Dry- 
don, — Idiocy ; want of understanding ; folly. 
iD'l-QT-IZE, V, n. To become stupid. Persian Letters. 
iD'i-pT-RV,* n. Idiotism or idiocy. Warburton. [n.] 

I'dle, (I'dI) a. Lazy ; doing nothing; slothful; sluggish ; 
unemployed; being at leisure; not engaged; useless; 
vain ; ineffectual , trifling. 

Tdle, (I'dl) V. n. [u IDLED : pp. IDLING, IDLED.] To lose 
time in inactivity , to play lightly. 

T'dle, (XMl) V. a. To waste idly , to trifle with ; to consume. 
I'dle-hEad'ed, a. Foolish ; unreasonable ; infatuated. 
^roLB-Ly, (I'dl-l?) ad. Idly. Bp. HaU. 

'dle-nJ^ss, (l'dl-n£s) n. State of being idle; laziness; 
sloth ; absence of employment ; trivialness. 
I'dle-pXt'ed, o. Idle-headed ; stupid. Ooerbury. 

1'DX.ER, n. An idle or lazy person ; a sluggard. 
fl'DLE^BY, ri'dlz-b^) n. An idler. ffTutlock. 

I'oL]^88, n. IdlenesB. Sponsor. 

!'dly, ad. In an idle manner , lazily ; foolishly ; vainly. 
Id'q-crX^E,* n. {Min.) A hard mineral ; called also pyram- 
idal garnet, hyacinth^ and volcanic chrysolite. Aikia. 

I'DQL, n. Gr. ; tdolum, L.] A figure representing 

a divinity , an image worshipped as a god ; an image , a 
representation ; one loved or honored to adoration. 

I-DOL ^-TER, n. [vlololatra^ L.] A worahipjier of idols or 
images , an adorer ; a pagan. 

I D6L'.}i-TRfiss, », She who worships idols. HotoelL 
tl-DQ-hXT’Ri-c^Lf a. Idolatrous. Bp. Hooper. Tending to 
idolatry. 

I-d6l'a-trIze,o. a. To worship idols , to idolize. [R.] 
I-d5l'4-trizb, V. n. To offer idolatrous worship. FoUiorby. 
T-dOl'^-troOs, a. Relating or tending to idolatry , com- 
prising idolatry. 

I-d6l'a-tro08-LiY, ad. In an idolatrous manner. Hooker. 
I-d6l'X-TRV, n. [xdololalrxa^ L.] The worship of idols or 
images; paganism. 

■fT'npii-ISH, a. Idolatrous. MiUon. 
il'DQL-lEM, 7L Idolatrous worship. Milton. 

I'dql-Ist, n. An idolater. Milton. 

I'DQL-IZE, V, a. [l idolized; pp. idolizing, idolived.] 
To worship os an idol or idolatrously ; to adore ; to love 
or reverence to adoration. 

T'DpL-Tz-EE, It. One who idolizes, or loves to adoration. 
I'dql-oDs, a. Idolatrous. Bale. 

‘'Dpi.-vfoR'8HiP,* (I'dyl-wdr'shjp) n. The worship of 
idols or images. Rotoo. 

t-DO'ii^-otia. a. [uUmous. L.J Fit; proper i convenient ; 
adequate. Boyle. Tr.] 

Id'ri-a-lTne,* iu a fusible. Inflammable substance found 
in a mineral, from the quicksilver mines of Idna. 
Brando. 

Tdvl, (l'd|l) n. [ciJoAXmv.] A short pastoral poem ; an 
eclogue. 

I. E. for id est. (that is.) Locke. 

If, eonj. Used as the sign of condition; give or suppose 
that ; allowing that ; though. — It is derived from the 
imperative mood of the Suon verb gtfaa, to give, 
tl’ fAith, ad. [abbreviation of in faith,] Indeed ; truly. 
Shak. 

Io-A-8t7'RI0,* 0 . (Chem.) Noting a peculiar acid. Brando. 
Io'lq-Ite,'* n. (Mm.) Another name for arragonite. Dana. 
t/ff-ivA'ito, n. [It. ; ignarust L.] An ignoramus ; a block- 
head. Mountaga. f fiery. 

lo'NE-oOs, a. L.] Consisting of or containing fire ; 

I e-Nfis^oENT,* a. Taking fire ; emitting sparks. SmarL 
Q-Nlc'Q-Ll8T,» a. A worshipi^r of fire. Maurico. 
ei-NlF^ER-ot)8,* 0 . Producing or bringing fire. Ask, 
a-Nlr^ZiV-oOa, a. [ig7t{/lM«s,lL.] Flowing with Are. Cock- 
eram, [a.] 

la^Nl-FY, V, a, Ji. lONiriao; pp. lONirriNo, ignipied.] 
[tjNMt and JiOf L.] To form into fire. Stukoly. [r.] 
|0-nIp'q-tRnt, o. [ignis and poUns^ L.] Presiding over 
fire. Pope. 

n. [L.] pi. pXt^p-T. A kind of 

luminous meteor seen in summer nights in marshy places ; 
a Jlick-wlUi<«-lantem, or Jack-a-lantem ; Will-with-the- 
wisp. 




lo-NlTE', o. a. L.] [<. loiriTBD ; pp. lamniro, to- 

wiTBD.J To kindle ; to set on fire. Orau. 4 

I O-MiTBS e. «. To become red hot ; to take Are. 
o-NlT'EX>i* P* 0 * Kindled ; set on fire. 

»-NlT'j-BLE. [|g-nlt'9-bl, IT. P. J, F. Ja. K. ftiu; Ig'Bj 
tlbl, &] 0. Innammable ; capable of being set on fire. 
lo-Nr'TiQN, (ig-nlsh^vn) a. Act of kindling or of igniting. 
4 »-Nlv'Q-MoD 8 , a. [i^WMBiw, L.] Vomiting fire. Derkatn. 
fla-NQ-BlL'j-Ty, n. Want of m^animlty. Bale. 
lo-Nd'BLB, 0. [ignobUUf L.] Nw noble ; of low birth ; 
mean ; worthless. 

tIo-N 6 'BLE,* V. a. To make vile or ignoble. Bacon, 
lo-NO^BLE-Nfiss, n. State of being ignoble. 


dishonorable. 

illa-NQ-MlN'f-o&R-Ly, ad. Meanly ; scandalously. South. 
lo^NO-MlN-y, n. [ignommia, L.] Dlsgiace ; reproach : shame 
dishonor, infamy; opprobrium. 

1 Io'nq-MY, n. An abbreviation of ignominy. Shak, 
'o-NQ-RA^ MpSy [L., we ignore^ or wo aro ignorant,] (Law) 
The indorsement of a grand jury on a bill of indictment, 
equivalent to “ not/ound.** 

la-Np-Ri'MVs. n. [L.] pi le-NQ-Ri'Mys-E9* An ignorant 
fellow ; a vain pretender to knowledge. South. [Collo- 
quial ] 

Ip'Np-RANOE, n. State of being ignorant ; want of knowl- 
edge ; illiteracy ; nescience ; unlearnedness. 
Ici'NQ-R^NT, a [ignoranSf L.] Wanting knowledge; un- 
learned ; uninstructed ; unenlightened , uninformed ; un- 
acquainted with. 

Iq'nq-rant, r. An ignorant person. B. Jonson. 
lo'NO-R.^NT-Ly, ad. Without knowledge or information. 
Jo-n5re', t>. a. [ignorOf L.] (Law) To declare ignorance 
of, not to know , as a grand jury ignoro a bill, when 
they do not find such evidence as to make good the pre- 
sentment. Boyle. 

tl6-N68'ci-BL.E, o. [i|rno.<ici6ilM, L.] Pardonable. BaUey. 
tjo-NOTE', a. [tgnotus. L.] Unknown. SirJIf. Sandys. 
i-GUA'NA,*n. (Zool.) A genus of beautifu lizards, esteemed 
for food , — called also guana. Brando. 

I-guAn'o-dCn,* 7U (Oool.) A gigantic ext net fossil rep- 
tile, resembling the iguana. Buckland. 

IL, one of the forms of in , used before woras beginning 
with L, commonly negativing the word to which it is pre- 
fixed. 

flLE, n. [corrupted from cite, Fr.] A walk in a church. 

Pope. Properly aisle. — An ear of corn. Ainsworth. 
iLf R-tfs^n. [L.l (Med.) The iliac passion. Arbuthnot. 
Flex^ n. [L.1 The great scarlet oak. Mortimer. 
lL^}-Ac, a. [utacusy L.] Relating to the tower bowels, or 
ilta. — (Med.) The iliac passion is a spasmodic, or violent 
and dangerous, colic, characterized by deep-seated pain 
in the abdomen. 

jL-i'A-CAl.,* a. Same ns iliac. Browne. 
iL'i-ADj* n. The Greek epic twem of Homer, so named 
from Ilium, another name of Troy. Clarke. 

Ilk, a. The same, each; every. SpOTiser. Is still 

used m Scotland and the north of England, and denotes 
each f as, ilk one of you,” every one of you. It also sig- 
nifies the same; as, ” Mackintosh of that ilft” denotes a 
gentleman whose surname and tlie title of his estate are 
the same , as, “ Mackintosh of Mackintosh.” 

Ill, a. Bad , not good ; evil , ailing , sick ; not in health. 
Ill, n. Wickedness ; depravity ; misfortune ; misery. 

Ill, ad. Not well ; not rightly ; not easily ; with paUn. — It 
is used in composition to express a bad quality ; as, lU- 
Jormoa, Ul-timed, dec. 

tiL-L^-BlL'j-TV,* n. Security against foiling. Cheyne. 
1l-lA9'eR-A-BLE, a, [dlacerabdis, L.] That cannot be 
torn. Cockeram. 

flL-LXo'Ry-MVBLE, o* (lUacrymabdis, L.] Incapable of 
weeping. Bailey. 

|L-LAPs'.{t-BLE.» a. That may illapse. OlanviUe. 
Il-lXpse^, n. [Ul^sHs, L.] A slidmg in ; a falling on. 
IL-lApse', * V. n. To fall, pass, or glide into. Cheyne. 
IIIl-lA'QUE-Ate, [}I-15'kw9-at, & fV. J. F. Ja. K. ; |I-iak'- 
w^t, P. Sm.] V. a. [tUaquM, L.J To entangle; to en- 
trap , to insnare. More. [R ] 

IHl-lA-que-A'tiqn, n. Act of Insnaring; a snare. 
JL-lA'TIQN, n. [lUatio, L.] Inference ; conclusion drawn 
from premises. 

Xl'l^l-tIve, tt. [Ulatus, L.] Relating to or implying illation ; 
inferential; conclusive. 

Xl'l^l-tIve, n. A particle denoting illation. Bp. HaU. 
Xl'la-tIve-LV, ad. By illation or conclusion. Rxchardson. 
Xl-lAud^^-ble, a. [Ulaudabtlis, L.] Not laudable ; unwor* 
thy of praise or commendation. 

Il-lAudV-blv, ad. Without deserving praise. 
iLL'BRftD,* a. Not Wftllbred ; uncivil ; impolite. Davis. 
XLL-BRfiiSD'|NO,* a. Want of good breeding; ill manners. 

Day. tStr T. Elyot. 

fjL-Lfi'CE-BRO&s, a. [iUeoebrosua, L.] Pull or allurement#. 
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c. |m«ad legality L.] Coatnry to law j not le- 
gal ; unlawf^. 

Iz^LS-eXL'l-TVi n. Contrariety to law , nnlawAilnen. 
XL-t.S'o^L4zB, o. «. To render illegal. 
lL-Lfi^04kX.-LYf od. In a manner contrary to law. 
lL-LjE'G^l4-N£8s, n. The etate of being illegaL ScotL 
a Incapability of being read, 
a. [tn and legibitU, L.J Tbat cannot be read } 
not readable , not legible. 

oJ* In an illegible manner ; not to be read. 
iL-L^-^lT'l-M^-CYt a. State of being illegitimate. 

a. [la and legtttanUf H] Not pniduced 
as the laws prescribe ; begotten cm' bom out of wedlock ; 
not legitimate. 

iL-Lgi-^lT'i-MATE, V. 0. To render illegitimate; to prove 
a person iUegiUmate. Str £L WotLan, 
l^^hV^^T•l~MATE-hYt ad. Not legitimately. 
Xir-JL^^lT-f-n&'TlON, n. Act of illegitimating ; illegiti- 
macy. 

lL-L¥-<jilT^|-M^-TlzE,* », 0. To render illegitimate; to Il- 
legitimate. AtJuamum. 

II- l£v'1-a-ble, That cannot be levied or exacted. 
Xll'-fAcbd, (-wt) a. Having an ugly ihce. Bp. HaU. 

III- fA' YOKED, (-vijurd) a. Deformed : ugly. 
Xll-fA'voRED-lv, ad. With deformity 
lLir-FA'VQRBD-M£ss, a. Deformity. 

Xl-lTb'^r-^l, a. [tlltberolts, L.J Not liberal ; not candid ; 

disingenuous ; not generous ; sparing ; mean. 
Xl«-LlB']gR-^lgM,* n. Illiberal principles or practice. Ch. 

Ob. 

lL-LlB-:gR-XL')-TY» n. duality of being illiberal. 
iL-LlB'igE-i^L-LYt od. In an illiberal manner. 
1 i«-LIB^^R-A 1<-NE88,* «. Illiberality. Johnson. 

XJb-JLlo'lTi a. Utkatas, L.j Not permitted or licensed ; ille- 
gal; unlawfuL 

1l-l!9'|T-ly, ad. UnlawAilly ; illegally. 
lir-Llc'iT-Nfisa, a. Unlawfulness. 

i lL-Ll9'(T-o08, a. Unlawful. Cotgrave. 
iL-LlOHT'EN, (|l-in'tn) V. o. To enlighten. Raleigh, 
L-LlM'IT-ig-BLE, a. That cannot he limited ; boundless. 
iL-LlM'lT-^-BDB-irftss,* a. Boundlessness. Channtng. 
Xti-LlM'lT-^-BLY, ad. Without susceptibility of bounds. 
ILt-lIm-I-tA'tion, a. Want of limitation. Bp. Hall. 
tlL-LlK'iT-ED, a. Unbounded ; unlimited. Bp. HaU. 
tlL-LlM'iT-9D-iir£8S, n. £xem(Rion from all bounds. Clar- 
endon. 

Xi.-L|-»I"TI0W,* (TI-l^-nTsh'yn) n, (Min.) A thin crust of 
some extraneous substance formeii on minerals. Ure. 
lL-L|-au ACTION,* a. The melting of one thing into another. 
Smart. 

|L-LY'^fiQN,* (d-lIzh'uB) The act of striking into or 
against. Brotone. 

iJL-DlT'^R-^-cy, a. Want of learning ; ignorance. Pope. 
Il-dYt'^r-^L, a. Not literal. Dawson, 

Xl-l.Yt'ee-AT£, a. [ilhteratuSf L.] Unlettered ; untaught ; 
unlearned; — appUed to persons: — rude, — applied to 
things. 

Il-lTt'^b-ate-LY,* ad. In an illiterate manner. Savage. 
Itr-LlT^ipR-ATE-Nfsfl, n. Woot of learning , ignorance* 
tlL-LYT^Ek'A'TORE, n. Want of literature. Ayltffe. 
XiiL'>i>Iv£D, (-Uvd) a. Leadmg a bad or wicked life. Bp. 

HaU. 

iJAr-UUcK'f* n. Misfortune ; bad luck. Shak. 
iLV-vkr'yKEf (B-nit^yvir) «. Evil nature or disposition ; 

bad temper ; moroseness ; crabbedness ; malevcdence. 
XLL-irAT'VkEX>» (Yl-nftt^yurd) a. Of bad disposition or tem- 
per; cross; fretful, malevolent; wanting kindness. 
Xli*-iiAt'VRE1>-x*Y» (Yl-nit'yyrd-le) ad. With illnature. 
Xl.L-NAT'9RED-iffiss, (Il-nat'yyrd-n<s) a. lilnature. 

Il£.'n£s 8, a. Badnera , sickness : malady ; disorder of 
health ; disease ; indisposition ; distemper. 
tIl*-l»<>-cAL'j-Ty,* a. Want of loctility or place. Cudworth. 
Xx*-L6i^'|-€gL, a. Not logical ; contrary W tbe rules of logic 
or reason. 

Tt«-L6<ii'|-CAI>LT, ad. In an illogical manner. 
iL-Ld^^f-cglr-Blss, a. State of being illogicaL 
Ill'-stArbbd, (-stSUrd) a. Influenced by evil stars with 
respect to fortune ; unlucky. Fanshawe, 
li.D-T£M^F9BJtD,«' (-P9rd) a. Morose ; crabbed. Black. 
Idl'-tIxed,* (-txmd) a. Done at a wrong time ; timed 
badly £d. Rav. 

tLL'-TUEri,* a. An oflbnslve or unkind action or deed. 
Foster,— ~ A short illness ; a period of ill health. [Collo- 
quial.j 

|ir-L0DE^ e. a. [iSads, L.J [i. tixunno; yp. iixvDiao, tir 
LUDBO.J To pUy uj^n ; to deceive ; to mock ; to de- 
lude. rsksA. 

|]>lOke^ e. a. [ifocaiiasr, Fr.] To illamhie ; to illuminate. 

a. That may be Uluminated. Ask. 
{i/-LO'K}n-A.BY,v s. Relating to inuminatlosi. SeotL 

V. a. [ Btaaimsr , Fr. ; hment LJ [i i u.u> 
xiMATUD ; fp. iixvutn&Tiao, iixoMiaATao.] To enlight- 
en ; to supi^y wKh natural, inteilectnal, or spiritual li^t ; 
to adorn with artifleial U^, for a fentlve or joyim occa- 
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Sion ; to sdom with festal lamps or bonflres ; to adorn 
with colored pictures and ornamented initial letters 
D-LlT'MiN-ATE, s. Enlightened. Bp. BUO. 
l.-lO'M|N-atb, n. One enlightened, or plefending to be 
so ; one of the Illuminati. 

Tl. a pi. [L.] The enligfatensd : — a term 
assumed, at different times, by diflbrent sects , particular- 
ly by a secret society, formed in 1776, chiefly by Adam 
Weishaupt, professor of law at Ingolstadt, BavaiHa. — U 
was suppressed by the Bavarian government in 1764. 
iL-LO'Ml-NlT-iNe,* a. A kind of miniature painting, an- 
ciently much used for ornamenting books Harndton, 
{l-dO-mi-mA'tiqn, a. The act of illunflnatlng ; festal 
lights hung out as a token of joy ; brightness ; si^endor. 
lL-z.O^MiN-A-TiVB, a. Having the power to give light. 
Il-dO^MI-nA-tpr, a. One who illuminates ; one who 
adorns books with colored pictures, Ac. 

V. a. [i. iLLvasttMD) pp. iLLUMiaiiro, iixtr- 
MiNSD.J To enlighten ; to illuminate; to adorn. 
l-lO'm|n-¥R,* a. An illuminator. ScotL 

(il-ia'zhyn) a. fi/hisis, L.1 False show ; fal- 
lacy; deception; error; delusion , chimera; phantasm. 
|I.-£.0^S1VE. a. Deceiving by folse show ; decejRive ; falls 
clous ; delusive ; illusory. 

L-LO'SfVE-LY, ad. In an illusive, deceptive manner. 
L,-lO'S)V£-n£s3, n. Deception ; false appearance. Ash. 
L-lO'bq-RY, a. [tn and lusoriuSf L.] Deceiving ; fallacious , 
illusive; delusive, deceptive. 

IL-IiDs'trAte, V. a. [tUusiro. LA [i. illustbated : pp. ii. 
LUSTRATiao, ILLUSTRATED.] To make bnglit, plain, or 
clear, to bnghten with honor; to explain ; to clear; to 
eluciaate : — to render famous or illustrious. 
t|L-LCs'TR^TB,* a. Famous ; renowned ; illustrious. Shak. 
IL-lvs-trA'tiqn, a. Act of Illustrating; that which illus- 
trates; explanation, elucidation; exposition. 
|i.-i.t)s'TRA-TYv£, a. Tending to illustrate ; explanatcay. 

i L-LOs'TRA-TlVE-LV. od. By Way of iUustretion. 
l-lOs'trA-tqr, a. [L.1 One who illustrates. 
l-lOs^tra-tq-by,* a. Illustrative. JV. A. Rev. [r.] 
iL-LOs'TRf-oDs, a, [dlnstns^ L.] Bright; conspiruons ; 
noble ; eminent ; distinguished ; famous ; celebrated ; 
renowned. 

i L-LCi8'TB|-oD8-LV, od. Conspicuously; nobly ; eminently. 
L-L&s'TRj-oOs-NRss, a. Eminence ; nobility ; grandeur. 
l-LVX-O'RI-oDs, (Tl-lug-za'r^-hi) a. Not luxurious. 
iLL-WlLL^ n. Evil will; disposition to envy or hatred; 
enmity , hatred , rancor. 

1ll-Will'ER, a. One who wishes or Intends ill. Barrow. 
iLL-WlsH'jiK,* a. One who wishes evil , an enemy. A»U 
dison, 

Id'ly,* ad. Ill; not welL Strype . — Rarely used by good 
writers.] 

iL'MEN-iTE,* n. (4fta.) An iron-black mineral. Dana. 

I’M, (Im) Contracted from I am, 

iH, used commonly, in composition, for ta before mute let- 
ters, 18 from the Latin, and corresponds to m, which is 
from the French. Like other fonns of in, it is sometimes 
positive and sometimes negative See la. 

CYm'Pj) ^ [tmage^Fr.] A corporeal representation ; 
a statue; a picture ; an effigy : — a representation of the 
Deity in stone, wood, or metal ; an idol ; a false god : — 
likeness ; semblance ; show ; an idea , a pictiiVe in tbe 
mind ; the appearance of an object. 

Xm'419E, V. a. [•. iMAOso ; pp. imaoiso. imaged.] To form 
a likeness in the mind ; to foncy ; to Imagine. Dryden. 
iM'ApE-A-BLE,* a. That may be imaged. Colendge. 
Im'ape-l£s8,* a. Destitute of an image. Coleridge. 
Im'a-<?9R-Y, or Im'a<?J 5-RV> fYm'H9'’*f9» P* 

Sm. ; Im'fiJ-r% S. E, K, Wb.] n. Sensible representations , 
pictures ; statues ; show ; appearance : — forms of fancy ; 
phantasms. — It is a term for similes, allegories, meta- 
phors, and such other rhetorical figures as denote simili- 
tude and comparison. 

1m^A9S-Wor^ 8H}P, (-whr^sbip) n. Worship of images. 
]m-A9^)N-^-ble, o. [imagmable, Fr.] Tbat may be imag- 
ined , conceivable. 

IM-A<ji'}?f-VBDB-Nfi88,* n. State of being imaginable. Aok. 
|m-Xo')b-a-BLiY,* ad. In an imaginable manner. Barrow. 
flM-A^'l-Mi^NT, 0 . Imagining ; forming Ideas. Baem. 
tlM-Xo'l-N^NT, n. One who imagines or foncies. Bacon. 

{ X-X4^'YN-.0k-Rl-Nfi8S,* n. State of being imaginary. SeotL 
x-A^^|ir-X-RVi a. (imaginaire, Fr.] ^ncted ; visionary ; 
existing only in the iinagination ; fonclful i ideal. 
IX-X^-i-ifX'TiQB, rp-m&cf-Jin-i^shyn) n. {maginatio, L.] 
Tbe act of imagining: that which is imagined ; tbe fac- 
ulty of the mind by which it either bodies forth the forms 
of things unknown, or produces original thoughts, or 
new combinations of ideas, flrom materials ttorM up fa 
tbe memory ; invention ; cooceptioD ; idea ; imafe ia 
the mind ; nncy ; contrivance. 

|x-Xi^')n-vtYtb, a. Forming mental Inuiges ; imagining ; 
foneving. 

ix-X^'lif-g-TlVB-vfiM,* n. State of being Imaginattva. 
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-T, If. ; Im uifi'd^ At, Jo. ; Ym-mfi'df nit or 
«. [in and MMbntt, L.] Having nothing intervening, either 
a« to place, time, or action j direct ; proximate , not not- 
ing ^ necond cauoee , initant ; instaiitaneoua. 

no. Without the intervention of any 
other cause or event ; instantly ; directly ; without de- 
lay. 

||lM-Mfi^D}-^T£-Nfiss, a. Presence with regard to time ; ex- 
emption from second or intervening causes. 
||lM-a[£^D|-^-Tl9at,* n. Uuality of neiog immediate. D, 
SUwart 

Im-m£d'|-€4-bl£, o. [tmm«dtca&tits, L.] That cannot be 
cured ; incurable. Muton, 

Xm-mj^l-o^dj-oOs, o. Unmelodious. Drummond, 
XiH-m£m'Q-avbi«s, o. [imfNa»ora6ths, L.J Not memorable j 
not worth remembering. 

Im-mis:-ii5'r 1-4JL, a. That commenced or existed beyond 
the time of memory ; that cannot be remembered ; past 
tlie time of memory. — (,Eng. law) Further back than 
the beginning of tiie reign of Richard I. Blackstone, 
XM-M£-Md^R)-.4kLr-i.Y, ad. Beyond memory. Bentley. 
|M-B(£ns£', o. [tmmeiwas, L.] Unlimited ; unbounded , 
vast , enormous , huge i illimitable. 

|M-MfiNSE^LY, ad. Wi&out measure or limits. 

a. Unbounded meatness. More. 
|M-ll£N^8)-Ty, n. [nmensiUf Pr.J State of being immense j 
unlimited extent ; unbounaed greatness. 
}|TM-Bi£HS-v*-R.^-Btx.'i-TY, n. Impossibility to be measured. 
|]Im-m£ms^V-e^-ble, (tra-mfins'yu-rfli-bn [Im-rafin'shiji-rfli- 
bl, & IT. P, Jo. ; Im-mdns^yur-^-bl, K.] a. [tn and men- 
surabdm. L.] That cannot be measured. 
lilii-B(£N3'y-B^T£, 0 . Unmeasured. IF. Mountague. 
|M-m£r 9E', V. 0. ftmfMrg'e, L.] [i. immcboxd , pp. immxeo- 
iNo. iMMKBosD.j To put Under water ; to plunge into a 
fluid : to immerse. 

flM-M^R ^|T, n, [mmerUOf L.] Want of desert, demerit. 
Suekknf. 

tlM-M£RV^£I>, a. Not deserved , unmerited. K. Charles. 
flM-MBR^lT-oOs, a. Undesorvinff j of no value. Milton. 
|X-]it£RSE\ V. a. [mmorsus, L.] [u iMMaatxo ;pp. immers- 
iKo, iMMsasEo. j To put under water , to plunge into a 
fluid , to immerge , to sink or cover deep. 

||m-m£rse', o. Buried , covered , sunk deep. Bacon. 
1n-ml£r^S{-ble,* a. That cannot be merged; — that may 
be immersed. Blount. 

]M-m£r'si^n, I*. [nitmersi 0 , L.] The act of immersing , 
tile state of being in a fluid, below the surface, an over- 
whelming, submersion. 

(x-M^R'siQN-lsT,* a. One who adheres to immersion 
in baptism. Hviton. 

iM-xy-THdD'i-c^L, a. Wanting method , conAised. 

ad. Without method , without or- 
der. 

iM-ny-THttD^i-C^B-Nftss, n. Want of method , conftision. 
lM-M£TH'9D-I2E,*e.<i. To render unmethodical. Qu, Rev. 

{ M-M£Vt^^ V. a. See Emmsw. 

M'Mj-dRXjrT,* n. One who removes into a country Ec. 
Rev, This word, reputed UT be of American origin, is 
now occasionally used by English writers. 

XM'MI-eRlTE, V. n, [inwaigTo, L.] [u iuuiguatxd ; pp. im- 


migratino, lUMiGEATSD.] To enter or pass into a coun- 
try in mder to dwell in It. Coekeram. — An old English 
word, of modem revivaL 

1x-Mi-ORi'Ti9N, n. The act of immigratmg ; an entering 
or passing into a place. WarUm. 

Xm'xi-b£nce, a. Ill impending ; near danger. Shak. [r.1 | 

1m'mi-v£nt, o. [iiammaw, L.] Threatening closely : ready 
to fall upon j impending. ^ 

]X-XlN^aL£, V. a. [t, iKMiaoLKO ; pp. uneifrauHO, iMxuf- 
oLao.] To mingle , to mix ; to commingle. 

IX-M|-rrO'Ti9if, n, [tnmuium, L.J Diminution. Bp. Conn. 

Ix-Mls-ci-BUi'i-Ty, a. Incapacity of being mixed. [R.! 

IX-Xl8^C)-BliE, a. That cannot be mixed. RuJtardson, 

IM-Xfs'sipir, (im-mish'vn) a. [mmtssio. L.j The act of 
■ending in ; c<mtrary to omionen. Bp. Hall. 

{X-XlT^ V. (S. [immittOf L.] To send in ; to inject. Green- 
ML [R.] 

Xm-xXt7|-«^-BLE, a. Not to be tohened. Harris. 

Xx-MlT^|-«A-Bi.T,* ad. Withont mitigaUon. Dr. ARen. 

1K-MIX% V. a. To mingle ; to mix. Bp. Reynolds. 

TX-XIxT^ble, a. Impossible to be mingled. WUMns. [r.I 

Xx-KlXED^ (Im-mIkstO o. [niimaitiw, L.] Unmixed. T 
Herbert.— p. from Jmmix, Mixed : mingled. 

TM-MXXT'VRX,*(-ypr) n. Freedom from mixture. MmUague. 

Xx-x6b'ILE,* a. Immovable. BamU, fR.] 

Xx-M9-BlL^p-TY, n. [hmaeMitd, Pr.] Unmovablenasa ; want 
of motion ; resistance to motion. Arbutknot, 


n. Excess. Browne. Xx-PXh'PVBLE, a. Not palpable ; not perceptibie by touch j 

TX'XOD'VB>^te. a. [mmoderahut L.] Not modente ; ex- not to be felt , very fine , not co&ree. 

cesdve; exceeding the due mean. Xm-pXl'pa-bly,* od. In an impalpable manner. Dr AU 

Tx.MdD'» WXE-LV, sd. In an exceaaive degree. hm. 

|lf-xoo']pR-An-ir£ss, n. Want of moderauon. tlx-Pi'NATE, a. Embodied in bread. Abp, Oramner. 

n. Want of moderation ; excess. tlx-pX'NATE, v. a. To embody in bread. Watsrland, 

Ix-MoiFjpsT, a. [mmodestet Fr.j Not modest { wantiiif im-pvbX'tioit, n. [w^natus, low L.] The snppoied 
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modesty, delicacy, chastity, or shame ; indecent ; Indell 
cate; unchaste; obscene. 

XX-m6d^E8T'LY, ad. In an immodest manner. 
Xm-xOd'98-ty, n Want of modesty , impudence 
Xm'M9-LXTE, V. a. ImmolOi L.] [t. iumolated ; pp. ixxo- 
LATjKo, iMuot.ATXD.] To sacrlBce ; to kill in sacrifice; 
to offer in sacrifice. 

Ix-MQ-EX^TipN, R. Act of immolating ; a sacrifice. 
Xx'M9-LX-TpR, n. One who immolates. Huloet. 
tXx-xS'MyNT, 0 . Trifling; of no imrartance. Shak, 
lX-Mp-M£MT'oyB, a. Unimportant. Seward. 

Xx-MdR'^L, a. Contrary to morality ; not moral * vicious ; 
dishonest. 

Xx-mq-rAl'i-ty, r. duality of being Immoral ; contrarie- 
ty to morality ; vice : dishonesty. 

Ix-x6r^^l-i,y,‘* ad. in an immoral manner. Ash. 
ftX-xp-Rip'yR-oDs, 0 . [immorigeruSf L.] Disobedient. 
Stackhouse. 

flM-xp-Rlp'^R-oOs-Nfiss, n. Disobedience. Dp. Tbylor. 
Im-mob'tal, a. [mmortaliSf L.J Not mortal; exempt from 
death, deathless; being never to die; never-ending; 
per|Mtual, endless; eternal. 

Xm-xor't^lL ,♦ n. One who never dies. Bryant. 
Ix-xpR-TXL'i-TY, B, duality of being immortal ; exemp- 
tion from death , endless life. 

Xx-MOR-TAL-l-zA'TipN, H. Act of immortalizing. 
1 x-xor'T^L-1ZE, c. o. [immorto/Mer, Fr.] [». immortaIt- 
ixxD,pp. immortalizing, immortalizkd.J To make im- 
mortal ; to perpetuate , to exempt from death or oblivion. 
Xx-xoR'TAL-IZE, V. n. To become immortal. Pope. 
1x-k6r'tal- 1Z£D,* (-Izd) p. a. Made immortal. 
Ix-x6r't^l-lYj od. With exemption from death. 
IX-MOR-Tj-Pi-CA'TlpN. n. Want of mortification. 
tlX-xdULD', (im-m51d0 v. a. To mould. Q, Fletcher. 
im-m6 v-a-bIL'i-ti^ n. Immovableness. 

Xx-m&v'a-ble, a. That cannot be moved ; firm ; steadfast ; 

stable , unshaken. — {Law) Fixed , real. 
Xx-Mdv'A-Bi^B-Nfiss, n. duality of being immovable. 
Xx-xdv'A n. Goods or things that are immovable. 

Bouvier. 

Xm-mOv'-jl-bly, ad. In a state not to be moved. 
tlX-xDNO', a. [vmmundus^ L.J Unclean. Burton, 
tlM-MVN-Dlp'l-TY, ». [vnvmondicitey Fr.j Uncleannoss. 
W. Mountague. 

fx-xC'Ni-TV, n. [immunttaSf L.J Freedom or exemption 
from obii^tion , privilege; prerogative; right; liberty; 
freedom. 

)m-xOR£', u. a. [in and murusy L.J [i. immurbd , pp. im- 
muring, IMMURED. J To enclose within walls ; to confine ; 
to shut up ; to imprison. 
tlM-xOBE', B. A wail , an enclosure. Shak. 

Xx-MU'yi-CAL, a. Inharmonious , unmusical. Bacon. 
XX-x0-TA-BlL'l-TY, n. duality of being immutable ; ex- 
emption from change ; unchangeableness. 
Im-xO'ta-ble, o. [mmuto^du, L.J Nut mutable ; not sub- 
ject to change ; unchangeable , invariable , unaJterable. 
Xm-m0'ta-bi.e-n£b 8, n. UntlmugeablencHM. 
Xm-mO'ta-BLY, ad. Unalterably; unchangeably. 
Xm-mv-tA'tipn, n. Change ; mutation. More. [r.J 
t{x-xOT£% V. a. To change , to commute. Browne. 

XXP, n. [imp, Welsh.] [f A graft ; a scion ; a son ; a youth. 
Spenser.] A subaltern devil , a puny devil ; an evil spirit ; 
a demon. Mdton. 

ftxp, V. a. To graft. Chaucer. To lengthen or enlarge ; to 
insert. A term of falconry. Shak. 
jlM^PA-CA-BLE, 0 . [impacatusy h.] Not to be softened or 
appeased ; implacable. Spenser. 
tlM-pXcT^, r. a. [tmpoexus, L.] To drive close or hard. 
ffoodward. 

la'PXcTy* n. (Mech.) The instantaneous action of one 
bo<^ on another to put it in motion. Brande. 
lX-PA'p?qf,* B. yi. [L.] (Arch.) The rails of a door. Brands. 
t|M-pAiNT'. V. a. To paint. Shak. 

JX-pAir', (im-p4r0 a. [eminrer, Fr.j [t. impairkd; pp, 
IMPAIRING, impaired.] To aimlnish , to injure ; to meike 
worse , to decrease. 

Jm-pAirS v.n. To be lessened, or grow worse, denser. 
tJX-pAiR', B. Diminution ; decrease. Browne. 
t|M-pAiR', 0 . [iwmar, L.J Unsuitable. Shak. 

Im-pAir'^R, n. He or that which Impairs. 
tlM-pAiR'M¥NT, B. Diminution: in/ury. Carew. 
ith-pXL'h-Tb-’BLEf a. Unpalatable. See Unpalatablb. 
(x-pAle^ V. a. See Emsalm* 

t|M-pAL^L}D, V. a. fpoUidue. L.] To make pale. FtHUum, < 

I iM-PXi.H', (im-p^m') V, a. [in and palmay L.] To seize or 
take into the band ; to |^p. Cotgrave, [r.1 
Xh-pXl-PA'BIl^1-ty, b. The state of being impalpable. 
Xm-pXl'pvble, a. Not palpable ; not perceptible by touch ; 

not to be felt , veiy fine , not coarse. 

Xm-pXl'pa-bly,* od. In an impalpable manner. Dr Al- 
len. 

t|M-pX'NATE, 0 . Embodied in bread. Abp. Oremmsr. 
tlx-pX'NATE, V. a. To embody in bread. Watsrland, 
iM-PA-BX'Tipir, B. [impdnatMs, low L.] The supposed 
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pr«Miice of tb« body of Ohriit ia the saerainental bread ; 
aseumption ; coniuoatantiation. Waterimid, 

|M-PXN'9Ly e. a. ft. iMPANBiJUio ; pp. iMPAivaxxiivo, im- 
pAirBLLBD.] (jLaio) To write or enter by name into a 
echedule or panel, and thue constitute a Jury ; to en- 
roll. 

{M-PXE'^-DISE. O. a. [i. IMPAEADISXO ) pp. IMPAaADtSlirOy 
iMPAiuoMXD.j To put Into paradise, or a state of felicity. 
tTM-pXR^^L-LltLED, (481d) o. Unparalleled. Bumet, 
iai-pXa-^-a¥i<**LXB^}0,* a. Having unequal syllables. 
IttUham. 

i lM-pXR^DOM-VBLE, o. Unpardonable. South. 
m-pXr'J-tv. n. [imparitos, impar, L.] Inequality j dispro- 
portion } oadnesB ; difference. 

} m-pXrk', V. a. To enclose in a park, or as a park. 
M-pXr'l^nce, b. (Law) The time given by the court to 
either party to answer the pleading of his opponent; a 
delay or continuance of a cause. 
iM-pXR'spN-fifi',* a. (Law) Inducted to a living, and 
having full possession. Whiahaxo. 

Jm-Part', V. a. [tmpertWfh.] [i. imparted iMPARTiira, 
IMPARTED.] To grant to as a partaker ; to ^ve ; to reveal ; 
to discover ; to disclose ; to make known ; to communi- 
cate. 

I M-PXBT',e V. n. To hold a conference. BlackstoTU. 
m-pXrt']PB,* n. One who imparts. B. Jorison. 
M-PXp'Tl^L, (Im-ptLr'shal) a. [impartial. Fr.] Not partial j 
free from bias or prejudice ; equitable ; disinterested ; 
just ; candid ; fair. 

lM-pXR^Ti^lr-lST,(!m-ptLr^sh$l-lst)n. One who is impartial. 
Xm-pXr-ti-Xl'|-tVj (Im-pkr-sh^l Vt?) «• State or quality 
of being impartial ; equitableness ; Justice. 
1 m-pae'ti^l-l.y, ad. With Impartiality ; equitably. 
iM-PAR'Ti^iL-Nfisa,* «. Impartiality. Temple. 
Im-pXrt-{-b1l'}-ty,* n. The quality of being impartible. 
Harris, 

1m-pXrt'1-BLE, o. [impartibUf Fr.] That may be impart- 
ed , communicable : — not p^ible ; indivisible. 
tjM-PART'MENT, ft. Communication , disclosure. Skak. 
Th-pXs^s^-ble, o. That cannot be passed; not admitting 
passage ; impervious. 

Im-pXs^A-ble-n£8s, II. Incapability of passage. 
Iml-pXs-si-bIl'I-ty, ft. [impaasibilit^j Fr.] State of being 
impassible ; insusceptibility of suffering ; exemption from 
pain or injury. 

Im-pXs'81-bi.E, a. Impassible^ Fr.] Incapable of suffering ; 

exempt from pain, or the agency of external causes. 
iM-pXs'si-BLE-Nfiss, n. Impassibility. 

|m-pX8'8I<?n, (im-pish'yn) e. a. [i. impassioned , pp. impas- 
sion i no, IMPASSIONED.] To movo With passion ; to affect 
strongly. Mdton. 

|m-pXs' 810 N-at£, (im-pdsh'un-^t) a. Strongly affected, 
without feeling: — free from passion. Burton. 
pa-pXs'sipN-XxE, «. a. To afiect strongly ; to impassion. 
More. 

Im-pXs'sjve, o. Not passive ; impassible j exempt from the 
agency of external causes. 

TM-pXs'sfVE-Nfiss, n. The state of being impassive. 
1 m-p.^s-tX'tiqn, It. Act of impasting , a mixture of raate- 
lials united by paste or cement, and hardened by air or 


llvi'PisTE', V. a. [entposter, old Fr.l [t. impasted ; pp. im- 
pasting, IMPASTED.] To knead into paste; to p^te. — 
(PainUng) To lay on colors thick and bold. 
1 m-pXt'}-BLE, o. Intolerable : nut to be borne. Coekeram. 
Im-pX'TI^NOE, (Im-pa'sh^ns) it. [tamatientia, L.] Want of 
patience ; vehemence of temper ; inability to puffer pain 
or delay ; uneasiness ; eagerness. 
flM-pX'Tiiw-CY,* n. Impatience. Hooker. 

1m-pX'tI£NT, (Im-pk^sh^nt) a. [tmpatteiu, L.] Not patient ; 
not able to endure , very uneasy ; fh)tf\il ; hot ; hasty ; ea- 


ger ; ardently desirous. 

Tm-pX'tijSINT, (Im-pa^sh^nt) n. One who is impatient, [r.] 
1m-pA'ti¥NT-ly, (jm-pi^ah^nt-l?) ad. With impatience. 
Im-pXt-rqn-i-ZA'tiqn, b. Act of inmatronizing. 
Im-pXt'rqn-izb, nm-p&t'rpn-lz, P. d:. R. Wb., im-^^'tr^n- 
Iz, Jo. Sib,] v. a. [iaiiiatroRiser, FrJ To put in possession 
of the supremacy of a seigniory. Baeom. 

|M-PXWN',e. O. [t. IMPAWNED ; pp. IMPAWNING, IMPAWNED.] 

To pawn ; to pve as a pledge ; to pledge. 

{M P£ACU\ V. a, [sn^dcker/Fr.] [n iBpeached ; pp. im- 
PsACHiNG, IMPEACHED.] [tTo binder. Dories.] To accuse 
by public authority ; to bring into question ; to show or 
declare, by legal authority, to be unworthy ; to censure; 
to charge : to arraign. 

f lit-pfiAOHs B. Hinderance , impediment Shak. 
m-p£ach'.X''BLE, a. That may be impeached ; accusable. 
at-p£ACH'£R, B. One who impeaches ; an accuser. 
m-p£aoh^jI«nt, n. The act of impeaching; a process 
against a person accused of treason or of high public 
crimes and misdemeanors ; public accusation ; charge pre- 
tmed ; imputation : censure. _ , ^ 

|M-p£A!a^ (im-p«rlO »• ^ Pr.] To form in re- 

semblance of pearls ; to decorate as with pearls. Milton, 


lM<pfto-C4^-Bli.>Ty. B. ^te of beint impeccable. 
iM-pfto^OA-BLE, a. Ua^eceahle. Fr.l Exempt flrom poesibil 
ity of sin ; not liable to sin ; mftduble. 

ISK-pfio^OAN-oY, It. Impeccability, ffaterkmuo. 
Xm-p£o^0^nt,* a. Unerrimr; sinless. Bpron. 
lM-pE-oO-ir;-os'i-TY,*R. want of money. Set W, SeoH. [B.J 
JM-PEDE', r. & [impedio,L,] [i. impeded; jip. impeding, 
IMPEDED.] To hinder ; to obstruct ; to prevent; to retard. 
lM-p£'D}-Bi.E,e a. That may be impraeo. Taplor. 
[M-pfiD^}-M£NT, n. [tmpsdjfBSBtufB, L.] An obstruction ; an 
obstacle ; hinderance ; entanglement ; a defbct in speech, 
preventing a fluent utterance. 
t|M-p£D')-MfiirT, V. a. To hinder ; to impede. Bjp. Bey- 
nolde. 

lM-pfiD-j-MfiN'TXL,a. Causing obstruction. W.Mountague. 
flM'p^-DlTE, V. B. [mpediOf mpedUuSf L.] To retard ; to 
impede. Mainioaring. 

tlM'P¥-DlTB,* o. Obstructed: irapeditive. Taylor. 

(Im-p^Ish'yn) n. Hinderance. Coekeram. 
m-p£d'}-tIvs. a. Causing hinderance. Bp. Sanderson. 
{m-p£l', V. 0 . ftmpeUo, L.] [u impeixed ; pp. impeixino, 
iMPEixBD.] To drive on ; to urge forward ; to press on ; 
to instigate ; to incite ; to encourage ; to move ; to ani-* 
mate. 

|M-pfiL'L£NT, n. An impulsive power ; a driving force. 
|M-pfil.^i.£NT,* a. Having power to impel. Boyle. 
iM-pfiL'L^R, B. One who impels. 
fH[-PfiL^LlNa,*p. a. Driving forward ; urging on. 

{M-PhN', V. a. [i IMPENNBD ; pp. IMPBNNING, IMPSNNBD.] 

To shut up ; to enclose in a ^n. 

|M-PfiND^, V. n, [impendeOf L.] [i. impended ; pp. impend- 
ing, impended.] To hang over ; to be at hand ; to press 
nearly ; to threaten. 

|M-P&ND^£NC£, n. State of hanging over ; near approach. 
Hale. 

Im-p£nd^9N-cy, n. A hanging over ; impendence. Hdmn 
mond. 

|m-p£nd^£NT, a. Imminent ; hanging over ; impending. 
|m-p£nd'|N&,* p. a. Hanging over; ready to fall; near; 
threatening. 

lM-PfiN-¥-TEA-BlL'|-Ty, B. Ouality of being Impenetra- 
ble ; insusceptibility of impression. 

Xm-p£n^£-tba-ble, X [impenetrabtltSf Jm] That cannot be 
penetrated ; impervious , not to be taught, affected, or 
moved , hard ; unfeeling. 

1m-p£n^£-tr^-blb-]s£ss, B. State of being impenetrable. 
Im-p£n'¥-tra-bly, ad. with impenetrability. 
iM-PfiN'i-TfiNCE, n. Want of penitence ; want of repent- 
ance or contrition ; obduracy. 

1iii(-p£n')-t£n-cy, n. Same as mpenixence. Tillotson. 
llK-PfiN^i-TfiNT, a. [impimtentt Fr.] Not penitent ; not re- 
penting of sin or crime; obdurate; hardened. 
Iia-P£N';-T£NT, n. An impenitent j^wrson. Hammond. 
lM-P£N'i-TfiNT-LY» ad. Obdurately ; without repentance. 
1 m-p£n'£-trXt-]^d,*x Not penetrated ; unexplored. Eincy 
1M'P£n'nate,* b. a term applied to a tribe of swimming 
birds having short wings, as the penguin. Brande. 
Im-p£n'nat£,* a. Having no feathers or wings. P. Cyc. 
Im-p£n'novs, a. Wanting wings. Browne. 

|m-p£o'ple, (jm-pd'pl) v. a. To form into a community. 
tlM'p?-RXNT,* a. Commanding. Baxter. 
tlAi'P£-RATE, a. [xmperatust L.] Done by direction or 
impulse of the mind. South. 

fM-PER'X-1'XvE, a. [wtperatmu^ L.] Commanding ; express- 
ing. or having the form of expressing, command ; author- 
itative. — Imperatwe moody (Oram.) that form of the verb 
which denotes command or entreaty. 
iM-PfiR'v^lVE-LY, ad. In an imperative manner. 
im-pb-bA' TQM,* B. fL.] A title of honor conferred on 
Roman generals after a great victory ; a commander-ia- 
chief ; a general, Skak. 

t{M-PfiR-VT0^BI-4L, a. [imperatoriusy L.] Hommanding 
Morris, 

tlM-P£R-C£lv'x-BLE,* X Imperceptible. South. 
Im-p?r-c£p-tj-b1l'j-ty,* n. The quality of being imper- 
ceptible. SeotU 

1m-P£R-c£p't)-ble, X [Fr.] Not perceptible; not to be 
perceived ; very small ; subtile ; impalpable. 
XM-P£B-cfiP'T}-BLE, B. Something too small to be per- 
ceived. Tatler. 

lM-P£R-cfip'Ti-BLE-lf£8S, B. The quality of being Imper- 
ceptible. Halt. 

tM-P¥R-c£P'T|-BLy, od. In a manner not to be perceived, 
iM-p^R-cfip'TiQN,* B, Want of perception. More. 
Im-P¥R-c£p'tjve,* X Not able to perceive. TSseker. 
flM-PER-clP'l-VWT, X Not having perception. Baxter. 
fiM-PER-Dj-BiL'j-Ty, B. auallty of being Imperdible Der- 
ham. 

flM p£r^D|-ble, X [mperditusy L.] Not to be destroyed. 
Fettham. 

1m-p£r'F 9CT, X Not perfect; not com- 

plete: not absolutely flnishea ; defective ; IVail ; not com- 
pletely good. 

tlBi-p£R'r£OT, r. a. To make imperfect Browne. 
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^ iM’PVIt-vftc'TiQli, m. Want of perfbction ; defoot ; fUilara ; 
fliulty whether phyaical or moral } weakneea ; vico. 
iN-PMB'FfOT-LY, ad. In an imperifect manner; not fully. 
lM>PitR^F9CT-Nil8a« m Imperfection. P»pe» [H.] 
lx-PttR'FQ-R^-BX*S) a. That cannot be bored through. 
IX-PllR'FQ^R^TB, a. Not pierced through; cloaed. Skerf, 
lM>PltB^Fp>RAT-9D, a. Not pierced through ; closed. 
Iit>p£R>Fp-Rl'TipN, n. The state of being closed. 
|x>p£^Rf>^Ly a. [bnyenalis, L.] Relating to an emperor mr 
an empire ; possessing supremacy ; supreme ; regal ; roy- 
al ; monarchical. 

{m-pC^r 1 -^l-Ist, a. One who adheres or belongs to an em- 
peror. 

jM-p£-Rf-XL'j-^TY,» n. Imperial power, authority, or right. 
Smart 

|M-P£'Rjh4UL-TZBD, (jm-pfi'r9-fJ-Izd)a. Made impenoL Pul- 
ler. 

m-p£'rI-j^LY) ad. In an Imperial manner. j 

M-p£^rj-^l-ty, m. Imperial j^wer ; imperiality. Skeldan. 

! m-pSr'il, e. 0. To brin^ into danger. B. Jansen. 

' M-pf^Rf-oOs, o. [tmperwsHSf L.] Assuming command ; 
commanding ; tyrannical ; authoritative ; hauglity , arro- 
gant ; overbearing; domineering. 

t M-P£^R|-o08-LYt ^ In an imperious manner. 
M-pe'R}-oOs-lffi88, n, duality of being imperious. 
M-PfiR'iaH-^i-BLS, a. [mpcnssabUf Fr.J Not liable to per- 


ish ; everlasting; not to be destroyed. 
fM-pW Rf-ifM IN fM-pS'Rf-dJ‘ [L.] A government 
within another government. Maedannet 
Im-p£r'}-wIogied, (jm-p«ri9-wlgd) a. Wearing a periwig. 
IM-pRr'mv^&nce, n. Want of permanence ; instability. 
iM-PMR'Mi-NfiN-CVt a. Same as mpervutnenu, fV. Moun- 

CagKS. 

Xm-pRr^XA-bSnt.* a. Not permanent. More. fR.] 
Ix-PRr.kR-^-bIl'I-TY. n. The state of being impermeable. 
Ix-PttR^KJ^^-BLE, a. That cannot be passed through. 
XM-PfiR'x^-VBLYy* ad. So as not to be passed through. Dr. 
jtQon, 

tlM-PBR-scB(y'TA-BL.E,*a. That cannot be searched out. 
Mare. 

tIx-p?R-sfiv'B-RANT,* a. Strongly persevering. Shak. 
Im-pSr'SQN-AL, a. [ttsper«malur, L.J Having no person, 
not personal. — {Gram.) Not varied according to the per- 
sons. — Imperaonal verb, a verb used only in the third per- 
son singular; ns, ** licet, it is lawful.” 

Jm-p£r'8PR-^L,* n. {Oram.) That which wants personal- 
ity. Harrie. 

iM-pfiR-fipN-XL'i-TY, *. duality of being impersonal. 
iM-PiSR'spN-AL-LVf od. Without personality Of persons. 

jM-PjER'spiV-ATE, V. a. [l. IMPEBSUKATKO ; J*p. IMPEBSOff AT- 

iKo, lUPSBioNATBD.] To make personal, to personify. 
Warton. 

lM-P£R-»pK-i'TipN,* n. The act of impersonating. Lang- 
home. 

iM-PfcR-SPi-ctJ'l-TY, n. Want of clearness or perspicuity. 
Im-PBB-spIc^V-oOs, a. Not perspicuous ; not clear. BaUey. 
lx-Pl^R-8Ul'D^-BLB,* o. That cannot be persuaded ; im- 
persuasibte. Ec. Rev. [R.l 

fM-PjpR-suA'o^-BLE-N£88,*ii. duality of being impersua- 
dable. £e. Jlee. [R.] 


lx-p£B'T|-if£NT, a. Not pertinent ; not pertaining to the 
matter in band ; Irrelevant ; of no weight , intrusive ; 
meddling ; trifling ; rude ; insolent ; impudent. 
lM-p£B'T|-]f£NT, n. A trifler ; an Intruder ; a saucy person. 
Xif-p£B^Ti-ir£HT-LY, ad. In an impertinent manner ; rudely. 
flM-pjpR-TuXMSf-BlL'l-TY, M. State of being impertransi- 
bla. Rale, 

tfX|P^TBXir'8i-Bi.E,* c. Not to be passed through. 

iM-p^B-Ttlx-BA-BlL'l-TY,* «. duality of being impertur- 
bable. WUwtu 

Ix-PEB-TflB'BA-BLB, a. That caniiot be disturbed. 
iM-PKE-TPE-Bl^TIpN, n. [wqMreMrftatvs, L.] Calmness ; 
tranquilli^. fPhartan, 

Tif-PEE-TtiBBEl>% (-tttrbdO a> Undisturbed ; calm. BaUey. 
lM-PEE-V}-^-BlL'|-TV,* n. Impenetrability. Ed. Rev. 
1x-p£b'v|-^-BI.e,* a. Impervious : impenneable. Ed. Rev, 
lM-p£B'ir;-oD8, a. [wtperviue, L-J Not pervfous ; imperme- 
able ; Impaseable : impenetrable ; inaccessible. 
YM-p£R'r|-o08-]:.Y, ad. Impassably ; impenetrably. 
lif-p£B^vi-o08-fr£88, ft. The state of being Impervious. 
tlM-p£8T%* V. a. 7b fill with pestilence ; to Inmst. Bite. 
tlM-Pia'TigR, 9 , a. [empeatrer, old Ft.] To trouble; to 
baiRsc; toaster. (Mgrave, 
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Jlrends, 

fta'PMlu-BLE, a. [wqistrtiWlu, L.] Poslitalo to be ob- 
tained. Smtoff, 


IX'PB-TRXtb, V. a. [tmjpeere, L.] [i. iMrRTBATso ; pp. iM- 
esTRATiNo, iMrETBATED.l To cntTeatj to obtain by en- 
treaty. .dip. Veker. 

fXx'PB-TR^iTE, a. Obtained by entreaty. Li. HerberL 
fXX-Pig-TBjL'TiQN, n. Act of impetratiiig ; entreaty. Ld. 

tXat^PB-TR^-TTvE, 0. Able to obtain by entreaty. Bp. HaXL 
tlM'PE-TR^-T^BY, a. Beseeching ; entreating. Bp. Taylor. 
lllw-PfiT-y-68'l-Ty, R. duality of being impetuous, vio- 
lence ; fUiy ; vehemence. 


fence ; niiy ; vehemence. 

j||M-p£T'V-oD8, (im-pit'yu-iis) a. [impitueux, Pr. ; from m- 
vetue, L.] Violent; forcible; vehement; rapid; ftirlous; 
hasiy ; passionate. 

! lM-PET'v-ot)8-Lv, ad. In an impetuous manner; Violently. 
{M-pfiT^V-oOs-Nfiss, n. Vehemence ; violence ; fury. 
m'pb-tOs, «. [L.l (Meek.) Force applied to any thing; 
momentum ; motion ; violent tendency to any point. 
tlM-Plc'TVRED, (jm-pTkt'yvrd) a. Painted. Spenser. 
tXM'PlER, (Im'pir) n. The old word for JSuloet. 

|m-pi£rce', (|in«p5ra') v, a. To pierce through ; to empierce. 
Drayton, [a,] 

IM-PI£RCE'A-BL1|P, [im-pdf^sg-bl, ¥F. P. Jo. AT. 3m, i im- 
p«r's8-bl, S.] a. impenetrable. Speneer. [r.] 

Im-pPr-ty, b. [iji^nkoA, L.] Want of piety ; irreliginn : 
wickedness ; irreverence with respect to Giod or sacred 
things ; want of duty to parents. 
tiM-Plo'NQ-RATE, 9. a. [m and pignus, L.] To pawn , to 
pledge. Bailey. 

tlM-Plo-NO-BA^lON, n. Act of pawning. BaUey, 
iM-PlNi^E', (im-plnj') V. n. [tn^n^o, L.] [i. imfiboed ; pp. 
iMPiNoi If o. iMriifOBD.J To fttll ogainst ; to strike against ; 
to clash with. 


tlM-PIN'GUATE, (tm-plng'gwat) v. a. To make ftt. BaUeu, 

Xm'pi-oDs, a. [wnpuis, L.J Not pious ; irreligious; wicked; 
profkne. 

Im'P|-oCs-ly, ad. In an impious manner ; profiinely. 

tXM'Pi-oDs-NESs, n. Impiety. Sir W. ComivaUts. 

iMP'iSH,* a. Relating to or like imps. Dr, Alien. 

XM-PLl-cA-BlL.'f-TY, n. State of being implacable ; inexo- 
rableness ; irreconcilable enmity ; malice. 

Xm-plA^CA-ble, 0. \vmplaeabdis, L.] Not placable; not to 
be appeased or pacified ; inexorable , malicious ; constant 
in enmity. 

Xm-plA'ca-ble-n£s8, b. The state of being implacable. 

Im-plA'ca-bly, ad. with implacability ; inexorably. 

IM-PLXNT', V. a, [u IMPLABTED ; pp. IMPLAirrilfO, IMri.AlfT- 
ED.] To infix ; to insert ; to ingraft ; to set ; to plant. 

Xm-plan-ta'tion, b. The act of implanting , plantation ; 
inculcation. 

fM-PLAu-9J-Bli,'j-TY,* B. Want of plausibility. Smart. 

Xm-plAu'^i-ble. (im-plkw^7.^bl) a. Not plausible , unplau- 
sible , not specious ; not likely to nersuade. Barrow. 

IM PLAu'9i-BLE-N£88 » n. Want of^plauBibihty. Dr. Allen. 

Xm-plAu'^j-bly, ad. Without b(^ow of probability. 

tiM-PLEACH', (;m-plOch') v. a. To interweave. Shak, 

Jm-PlEad', e. a. [empiaider, old FrJ [u impleaded ; pp. 
iMPLBADiiro, IMPLEADED.] (Lav) To luc OT prosecuto ; to 


emplatder, old FrJ [l impleaded ; pp. 


accuse ; to indict. 

Im-pl£ AD'i^R, n. One who impleads ; an accuser. 
tlM-FLEA^'lNG, a. Unpleasing. Overbnry. 

\ f|M-PL£x>^E', V. a. To pledge ; to pawn. Sherwood, 
tiM-PL£DGEi>',* (im-pl«JdO a. Pledged. Taylor, 
Xm^pL9-ment, b. [iBiplem«Btifm, L.J Something that sup- 
plies want; an Instrument : a tool; a utensil ; a vessel. 
Xm^pl^-biEnt,* V. a. To fhlfil : to supply. Eo. Rev. [R.] 
{M-PLfi^TlQN, B. [impleo, L.] Act of Ming ; state of Ming 
full. 

Xm'pl£z, a. [imptexuej L.] Intricate ; complicated. Addl- 
eon. 

Im-pjlFa-BLB,* a. Not pliable ; nnyMdinf. Q«. Rev. 
1 m'pi.}.^Atb, V . a . [isMOco, L.J fi implicated ; pp. impli- 
oATiBo, implicated.] To Infolfl ; to entangle ; to involve ; 


a. [tsMCico, i^j ii, implicated; pp. impli- 
oATiBo, implicated.] To lufold ; to entangle ; to involve ; 
to connect or include with. 

XM-PL|<;A^TiQif, B. Act of implicating; involution ; Infer- 
ence not expressed, hut tacitly inculcated or implied. 
iM'PLi-CA^TtvE, a. Having implication. 
fM'pLi-cA-TlVE-LV, ad. By implication. 


IM.PU9'|T, (jm-plls'it) a. 


[Infolded ; com- 


plicated. Pape.] Inferreo; tacitly com piised, though not 
expressed. Sbuih, Resting on the authority of others ; re- 
ceived or admitted without examination or proof. 
Im-pU9'|t-ly, od. In an implicit manner ; by inference. 
lM-PLlc'fT-K£88, B. State 01 being im^icit. Seoit. 
f(X-FLJ^'f-Tf, n. [rmptieM. old Fr,! ImpUeftnese. Ootgraoe. 
iN-PLrjgD-LY, ad. By implication; ny inference comi»ised 


iN-PLl'jgD-LY, ad. By implication; ny inference comi»ised 
or Included, though not exprewed. 

In-PLp-RA'TiQif, B. Solicitation ; auppIicatlGa. Bp, BaU, 
tlKi^pLQ-RA.TpB,*B. One who impioree or entreats. Shak. 
|M-pl&rb\ 9. a, l^loro, L.] [i iMPteaao ; pp. implob- 
iNo, iMPLoaxD.1 To supplicaie; to enfreat ; to beseech ; 
to crave i to soncit ; to beg. 
tlx-PL6RB', B. The act of begfing ; entreaty. Speattr 


M. Rauey, || tlx-PL6RB', n. The act of begfing ; entreaty. Speneer 
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tll>n«5R'ip9. n. One who implore* ; a solieitor. 
iMxpLOiCBDS (Im^piatndO a. L.] Wlthoat feath- 

ers} unfledf^ Bailev 

Im-plO^xovS) o. Naked of feathers } unfeatbered. Jokusim. 

|M-PL0lf<j^B^ V. a. [i IKPLUNOBO } Jip, IMFLUNOINO, IM- 
PLOiroao.] To (dunge : to huriy Into. Fuller, 
lM>PL?^^e_«. [ mpUco , L.J [». imflibd ; pp , implyiwoj tu - 
Invoive} to comp 


JM-PLy', e a . [temheo, L.j [i. imflibd ; pp, imflyiwo. im- 
FuiD.J To involve } to comprise or indude by implica- 
tion, or as a oonsequence j to infold } to denote ; to sig- 
nify , to betoken. 

t|M-PO0K'ifT, e. «. To pocket. CarUum, 
iM-Pdi'^oif, (im-pifY^an) e. a. [esq»oi«ma«r, Fr.] fi. mpot- 
•oNKo; pp. tMFoiioifiao. iMPoisoitxD.] To kill with poi- 
son , to poison } to empoison. 

iM-Pbr^ON-MfiNT, (im-pbT^zn-mSnt) n. Act of poisoning ; 

state of being poisoned. Pops. 
tTM<p5^L^-R)-LY, ad. Not in the direction of the poles. 
Browne, 

iM-p^L'f-CY, «. Want of policy; state of being impolitic ; 

imprudence ; indiscretion ; want of forecast. 
1 m-pq-l1te', a. Not polite; rude; uncivil; unpolished. 
Im-po-lTTE'lv,* ad. With impoliteness; rudely. SeoU. 
TM-PQ-UTE'zf^sa, n. Want of politeness. Ld. CkesUrfidd. 
iM-POL'i-Tlp, a. Not politic ; wanting policy or prudence ; 

tending to injure ; imprudent ; indiscreet , injudicious. 
Im-PO-LIT'j-c^l, a. Bame as impobUe. Mickle. [R.] 
iM-Pp-LlT^I-C^L-LY} ad. Impoliticly. Mickle, 
1m-p6l'i-t1o-lVi aa. Without policy or forecast ; indis- 
creetly. 

iM-PdL'i-Tic-Nftss,* a. duality of being Impolitic. SeoU. 
tM-PdN'D:^R-^-BLR,* o. That cannot be weighed. Francis. 
Ix-|>6n'd?r-o08j^ Void of perceptible Weight. Browne. 
tlM-pOwE',* V. a. To put down, or stake, as a wager. Shak. 
iiM-p66R', V. a. To make poor. IV. Browne, 
tlM-p6p'V-i*4-R,* a. Unpopular. BoUngbroke. 
1M-Pp-Rfi8'j-Ty, a. State of being imporous. 

IX'Pd'Rops, a. Not porous ; free from pores ; close ; solid. 

{M-pOrT^, V. a, [inwortOj L.] [f. iMFoaTXo;pp. iMFORTitfo, 

iM roRTED.] To bnng or carry into a country from abroad ; 
opposed to export f — to imply; to infer; to signify ; to 
denote , to mean. — [importer. Fr.] To be of importance 
or interest to ; to concern. Milton. 

Im'port. [Im'^rt, 8. fV. P. J. E. F. JF. Sm. R. / Ym'pdrt or 
im-pOrt', Jd.J fi. Impprtance ; moment ; consequence ; 
tendency : — any thing brought from abroad or imported ; 
opposed to export ; merchandise imported. 
IX-PdRT'A-BLE, a. [importable^ old Pr.] [flnsupportablc. 

Spenser.] That may be imported. 

(|Im-p5r^t^nCE, n, [Fr.] duality of being important ; con- 
sequence; moment; weight. — [flmTOitunity. 5Aa/c.] 
IHM-p5r'T^NT, [jm-pbr^tfint, 8. P. J. E. F. K. Sm. R. ; jm- 
pSr'tsnt, Ja. ,* im-pbr^tfint or im-pSr't^nt, fT.J a. Moment- 
ous ; weighty ; of great consequence ; forcible ; conse- 
quential. 

(jlM-PciR^TANT-LY, ad. Weightily; forcibly. Hammond, 
iM-ppR-TX'TipN, n. The act of importing; conveyance. 
|M-PORT'9R, n. One who imports. 
t4M-p5RT^L:^S8, a. Of no moment or consequence. Skak. 
K|m-p3rt'v-n^-€Y) n. The act of importuning. Shak. 
HIm-PORT'V-NATE, (im-pbrt'yv-n8l) a. [importvnuo, L.] In- 
cessant in solicitation ; urgent ; pressing ; pertinacious ; 
troublesome. 

R M-pbRT'v-WATE-LY, ad. In an Importunate manner. 

M-PORT'y-N^TE-Nfisa, R. Incossant solicitation. 
IttM-'P^RT'p-NX-TpR, n. An importuner. &r E Sandys. 
tM-ppR-TONE', p. a, [^portvna^L.] [L importuned ; ot. 
importuning, imfortuned.1 To tease ; to harass or dis- 
turb by reYteration j to solicit earnestly , to entreat. 
flM-PpR-TONE', a. Vexatious ; unseasonable ; troublesome ; 
importunate. Milton, 

flx-ppR-TOifB^LYy ad. Troublesomely ; incessantly. Spen- 
ser. 

TM-PpR-TdN^ipR, n. One Who importunes. Todd. 
tM-PpR-T(J'N|-TY, *. Incessant solicitation ; urgency. 
(M-PO^'^-BLE, a. That may be imposed. 

{M-PdfE', (jm-pCzO *• «• [Mspaser, Pr.J [i. imfosed ; pp . 
IMPOSING, imfosed.] To lay od } to inflict; to lay <m as a 
penalty, a burden, a duty, or a law.— (Fpmetnj^ To lay 
the pages on the stone, and fit on the chase. — To iti^ose 
on or vpoR, to deceive : to cheat. 
tIM-p5^E^ n. Command ; injunction. Shak. 
tix-PdSE'MBNT,* R. Imposition. More. 


fM-p69'|NO,* p. a. Deceiving; laying on; commanding j 
impressive : making a show or pretension. 
iM-POg^irfO.* R. The act of one who imposes. — [Printing) 
The act of arranging and wedging up the pages of a sheet 
fer printing. Breads. 

n. duality of being imposing. Brit, 

fX-lPO-sF'TI^, (iHHio-Elih'pn) R. [Fr.l The act of impos- * 
ing; that which is imposed; act of laying on; a tax; 
dnV ; szoise ; injunction ; constraint j oppression ; cheat ; 
lUlaey ; imposture. 
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IM-Pfi5'j-TQR,* R. One who imposes 1 imposer. Ash. [R.J 
ix-p58-M-BlL-i[-ri-ol'Ti9ir,* r. Act of rendering impose 
sible. Coleridge, [R.] 

lM-p5s-ai-BlL^-TYi R. [mpoodbUiU, Fr.] State of being 
impossible ; that which is impossible ; impracticability. 
1M-P(j8'8)-BLB, a. That canniR be ; that cannot be done ; 

not possible ; unattalnaMe ; impracticable. 

Im PdB'8|-BLE, R. An impossibility. Chaneor, [R.] 
lM-Pd8'S{-BLY,* ad. Not possibly. JVortk, 

1m'p 68T, n. [imposty old PrJ A tax : a toll ; duty ; custom. 
— (.drcA.) rmpoffte, Fr.] l^e capital of a (der m pilaster 
which receives an arch. 

||Im-p68T'hv-mXte, (im^t^U-m&t) [Xm-p9iR'bV-init, Ki 
Sm. R. f im-p8s'tv-mat, S. E F.Ja.; im-^^cby-rnkt, IV. 

J,] V. R. [i. IMFOITHUMXTBD ; pp. IMFOSTRUMATINO, IM- 

FotTHUMATRD.] To form OR abscoss ; to gather ; to form 
a cyst or imposthume ; to imposthume. 

I ilM-PdST^HV-MXTE, V. a. To afflict with an imposthume. 
|m-p6st'hv-XATE,* a. Corrujited; morbid. Pope, 
j|M-P68T-HV-MA'TiON, R. Act of forming an abscess. 
ilM-pftsT'HOME, (jra-plSs'tflra) r;m-p8s'tam, 8, E F.Ja.^ 
im-pSs'tham, W. J. ; jm-p&st'nam, P. JT. An. JR.] r. A 
collection of purulent matter in a bog or cyst , an aoscess ; 
an aposteme. 

j||M-PosT^HOiyiE, V. n. To imposthumate. HuloeL [r.] 
i(|M-p5sT^HGM£, V. a. To affect with an imposthume. Hay- 
ward. [R.] 

|M-p68'tqr, n. [impostoTy L. ; imposture, Fr.] One who is 
guilty of imposition ; one who pretends to be what he is 
not ; a fictitious character ; a false pretender ; a deceiver. 
tfM-POs'TpR-sHlp,* R. The character or act of an impos- 
tor. Milton. 

|M-PdsT^yME, R. See Imfosthume. 
tJM-p6sT'VR-A<?-E» *• Imposition ; cheat. Taylor. 
tM-p6sT'VUE» (i^'P^^yv) [imposturey Pr. ; mposturOy 
L.] The conduct of an impostor ; a cheat committed by 
potting on a false appearance ; deception ; imposition ; 
cheat ; fraud. 

tlM[-p5*^T'yRED, 0 . Containing imposture. Beaumont. 
t|M-p5sT'yR-oOs, 0 . DeceitAif; cheating. BeaNst. ^ FL 
Im'pq-t&nce, n. [impotentiay L.l State of being impotent } 
want of power ; inability ; imbecility ; weakness ; incar 
pacity ; defect ; want of vigor to beget 
Im'PP-t£n-CY, r. Same as impotence. Bentley. 
1m'p<>-t£nt, a. [xmpotensy L.] Weak ; feeble ; wanting 
force ; wanting power ; disabled by nature or disease ; 
unable to beget. 

iM^PQ-TfiNT, R. One who languishes under disease. Shak 
Im4pP-t£nt-ly> ad. In an impotent manner. 

IM-poCnd', e. a. [t. impounded; pp. impounding, im- 
pounded.] To enclose, as in a pound ; to shut up; to 
confine. 

]M-p60ND'i^9E,* R, The act of impounding cattle. Jish, 

|H-Pdy'9R-lSHy V. a. [ 1 . IMFOTERISHED } pp. IMFOTBRIIH* 

ING, IMPOVERISHED.] To make poor; to reduce to pover- 
ty ; to exhaust of strenrth, riches, or fertility. 
|M-pdv'ER-Isii-f R, R. He or that which impoverishes. 
|M-Pdv^¥R-IsH-M£NT, R. The act of making poor ; reduc- 
tion to poverty ; cause of poverty. 
iM-PoW'i^R. See Empower. 

IM-PRXc-T|-CJ^-BlL'|-TY, R. Sute of being impracticable. 
1 m-prXc'ti-ca-ble, o. Not practicable; that cannot be 
performed ; unfeasible ; impossible ; untractable ; un- 
manageable. 

1m-prXc'T|-c^-ble-n£ss, r. State of being impracticable ; 

impossibility ; untractableness. 

Im-prXc'ti-c^-bly,* od. In an impracticable manner. 
Johnson. 

Im^R^-cXte, v. a. [mprecoTyh.] [i. imprecated ; pp. im 
pRBCATiNG, IMPRECATED.] To pray for aome evil or curse 
to fall upon. 

XM-PR]p-CA'Ti9N, R. [imprecatioy L.] Invocation of evil , 
malediction ; execration ; curse. 

Im'PR¥-cX-tq-by, [Im'pr9-kS4vr-9, F. J. F.Ja. K. Snuf 
im-prSk^a-tvir-^, &; Im-pr^-kft'tvur-^, E.] a. Containing 
wishes of evil ; invoking evil. 
iM-PRfiOM^ (-pr6n') V. a, [ir and prwgnoy L.] fu impregneisy 
pp. iMPRBGNiNo, iMPRBGNBD.l To fill } to impregnate. 
iM-PRfiQ'N^-BLE, a. risvrsRaito, Pr.] That cannot be tar- 
ken or stormed ; unshaken ; unmoved ; unaffected. 
TM-PB£ 6 'N 4 -BLE-Mfi 88 ,* R. State of being Impregnable. JUK 
1X-pr£o'N4-bly, ad. In an impregnable manner. 
iM-PRfio'NANT,* a. Not pregnant. Coleridge. 
|m-pr£o'wate, V. a. [in and prwgnoy L.f [£. iMPExaNAT- 
BD; pp. IMPREGNATING, IMPRBONATRD.l To fill With 

young; to make prolific. — [tstpr^gner, Fr.] To fill; to 
saturate. 

iM-PRfio'NATS, 0 . Impregnated ; made prolific. Seuik, 
IM-PR£Ci-BA'TipN, R. Act of Impregnating ; State of being 
impregnated; fecundation. 

tlx-PRB-JO'Df-o^TB, 0 . Umirejudlced ; impartial. Browne 

i lM-PEBP-A-Rl^TlON, R. Want of preparation. Hooker 
m-prz-80R1p-T]-bu')-ty>* »> Btats of being imprescnp- 
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lM-]>]U8^4CElP'T|>BLS, a. [Fr.] (Lav>) That cannot be 
loot or impaired by claims founded on prescription. 
JVVlTM. 

lM-PR9>soEtP'Ti-BLY,* od. In an Imprescriptible manner. 
Cbzs. 

|X<PRfi8S', «. a. [mpfMMtm. L.] [i. luraasMso ; pp. tu- 
iMPBassKo.] To fix on the mind; to print by 
pressure ; to stamp , to fix deep ; to mark ; to press or 
force into naval or military service ; to compel. 

Ix'prJKss. ft. Mark made by pressure ; stamp ; device i 
motto ; impression , impressment. j 

|m-pr£s 8£D^*' (-prdst) p.a. Marked by pressure; forced 
into service. 


I H-Pr£s-s|>bXIi'1-ty. n. Capability of being impressed. 
M-PKfis'sj-BiiS, a. Tbat may be impressed: susceptible. 
m-pr£8'sic>n, ({m-prdah'vn) n* [ifaprearie, JLl Act of im- 
pressing ; state of being Impressed ; that which is im- 


: susceptible. 
JLl Act of im- 


priates ; a layman who has the possession of church 
property. 

«. A woman possessed of church 

lands. ToUer, 

IX-PEp-PRl'^-Ty, n, [impropHHi^ Pr.] That which is Im- 
proper; unfitness; unsuitableness; inaccuracy: — an of- 
fbnoe or errm’ in language by using words in a sense 
different from their established signification. 
tlM-PBps-pfiB^;.TY, It. Unhappiness. JVmtntoiu 
flM-PRds^pj^R-oDs, a, Unprosperous. Hammond, 

I 1m-pr6s^P£R^>D8-ly» od Unprosperously. Drayton, 
IM-P&68'P9R-O0s-Nfis8, n. Ill fortune. Hammond, 
m-pr6v-a-bXl'i-ty, n. Capability of improvement. 
M-PR6v'ijL-BX.B, a.' Capable of improvement. 
x-PRdT^^-BLB-Nfis8, n. Capacity of improvement. 
H-PR&v^^-BLT, od. In a manner that admits of meliora 
tion. 

|m-pb6ve', V. a, [in and proMts, L.] [i. iiipbotxd ; pp, im- 
PBoviBo, iMPBovBD.] To mise from good to better, to 
make better ; to meliorate ; to advance ; to increase : — tv> 
use or make good use of, as, **io improve time ; to im- 
prove opportunity.” Orton. JQr In the U. S. it is often 
used in the senses of to occupy t to make use ofi to em- 
ploy ; as, ” to improve [to occupy] a house or farm ; ” 
**to improve [to employ or make use of] a person as a 
witness.” It is used In a similar manner by some British 
writers; though this use is little sanctioned by good 
authors. 

Im-pb6ve', t». n. To make improvement ; to grow better ; 
to advance in goodness. 

{M-PRdVB'M^NT, ft. Act of improving ; state of being im- 
proved ; melioration ; advancement ; progress from good 
to better ; good use ; proficiency ; amendment ; increase , 
instruction ; edification. 
iM-PRdv^^R, n. He or that which improves. 
flM-PEp-viD'Y;©, a, {xmprovuu9i L.] Unprovided. 
eer, 

lM-PB6v'j-DfiNCE, B. Want of forethought or care; 

thoughtlessness ; carelessness ; negligence. 
iM-PROV'j-DfiNT, fl. [improvidust L.J Not provident; 

wanting forecast ; wanting care to provide ; careless. 
lM-PR6v'i-DfiNT-LY, ad. In an improvident manner. 
|M-PR6v'fNO,* p. a. Making better ; becoming better. 
lM-PR6v'i-fliTE,* V. a. &; n. [tmproimurars. It J To compose 
and sing extemporaneously , to improviise. & Okver. 
|m-pr6v-j-sa'tiqn,* b. Act of improvisating. Qu. Rev. 
iM-PRdv'f-sA-TQR,* n. One who composes and smgs ex- 
temporaneously , an tmprovmaatore, Rev, 
fM-PR6r-rf-84.-TQ' n. [It.] pi iMPRorriaATORi. 

A poet who composes and sings verses, poems, or songs, 
on a given subject immediately and without premedita- 
tion. Burney. 

/jfPBorr/SAriRrcrjB,* (im-pr»v-^»-tr6^ch?) B. [It.] An 
extemporaneous ptMftess. Betham. 
lM-PRQ-v!§E',*f7.o. & n. To improvisate ; to speak extem- 
pore. Qtt. Rev, 

tlM-PRQ-vF'^iQR, (Xm-prv-vXzh'vn) b. Improvidence. 
Broione. 

XM-PRfi'z>9NCE, n. Want of prudence ; indiscretion ; neg- 
ligence , inattention to interest : carelessness. 
lH-PR0^D9NT, a. [imprudensj L. J Wanting prudence ; in- 
judicious ; indiscreet : negligent; careless. 
Im-prD'dbnt-ly, ad. Without prudence ; indiscreetly. 
Im-pO'b:YR-ty,* b. Want of puberty. Paley, 
iM'py-D&NCE, B. Shamelessness: immodesty; Insolence; 

arrogance ; assurance ; rudeness. 
iM'PV-DfiN-CY, n. Impudence. King Charles. [R.] 
iM'PV'DfiifX, a, [tmpudenSf L.] Shameless, wanting 
modes^ ; insolent ; saucy , rude ; Impertinent ; immodeat. 
1 m^pV-i>RNT-ly, od. In on impudent manner; insolently 
lBI-PV-l>X9'l'TYy n. [tmoiutieUea^ L.] Immodesty. Sheldon. 
|M-POeN', Qm-pfinO [im-pfin', 8. W, J. K. F. Ja. K. 8m. ; 
im-pfin', P. Kenrtck.} v, a, [maugnoy L.] [i. impuobxo ; 
pp. IMPUOBINO, iMPUOBTKD.j To ottack ; to assault by 
law or argument ; to oppose. 

|M-pCa'RA-BLE,* (im-pQg'ng-bl) n* That may bo im- 
pugned. Qu. Rev, 

R* Opposition ; resistance. Bp, HaJL ^ 
iM-pfiezr'£R, (im-pQn'yr) n. One who impugns. 
|x-pfiaR'M9NT,* (im-pfin^mynt) n. Act of impugning. 
JSe. Rev. 

Xx-Pfi'ls-sXNOE, [im-pa^tR^»j S, W, J, F. Jd. K. Sm. f 
Xm-pv-Is'sans, P. n, [Pr.] Impotence ; inability ; 
weakness; feebleness. 

iBf^pfiLSE, B. [impulsue, JL] Communicated force; the 
effect of one body acting upon another ; influence on 
the mind ; motive ; action ; impression. 
iM-PtlLSE',* V. a. To instigate ; to impel. Pope. [R.] 
Ik-p0l' 8IQN, (im-pfiFshvo) n. Act of ia^lling; im- 
pulse. 

iM-PfiL^SfYE, a. liiigntleify Fr.l Tending to impel ; forcing ; 
having impulse ; moving ; impellent. 


C reased; mark made by pressure; stamp; image fixed {M-PRdVE', v. a, [in and^oMta, L.] [t. iiipbotxd; pp, lu- 
1 the mind ; efiScacious agency ; operation; influence; pbovibo, impbovbd.] To raise from good to better, to 

effect produced : — edition ; number of copies printed at make better ; to meliorate ; to advance ; to increase : — tv> 

once ; one course of printing. use or make good use of, as, ”to improve time ; to im- 

|K-PRfis^8rvE, a. Capable of being Impressed ; suscepti- prove opportunity.” Orton. JQr In the U. S. it is often 

ble ; capable of making impression ; powerful. used in the senses of to occupy ; to make uee afi to em- 

|x-PR&s'8)VE-LYi od. In a powerful or impressive man- ploy ; as, ” to improve [to occupy] a house or farm ; ” 

ner. **to Improve [to employ or make use of] a person as a 

|M-PRfi8'S}TE-Nl;8S, B. The quality of being impressive. witness.” It is used In a similar manner by some British 

{m-pr£ 3S'M$NT,« n. The act of impressing or of forcing writers ; though this use is little sanctioned by good 

another into service by compulsion , the forcible levying authors. 

of seamen into the public service. Brande, Im-pb6ve', v, n. To make improvement ; to grow better ; 

lM-PB£s^syRE. (im-prfoh'yr) n. Impression. Shak. to advance in goodness. 

iX'PRfisT, B. [mprestama. It., from imprestare.^ Earnest- iM-PRdVB'M^NT, n. Act of improving ; state of being im- 
money ; money advanced. proved ; melioration ; advancement ; progress from good 

fB9[-PBfisT^> V. a. [i iMPRstTso; pp. iMPRBflTiNo, iH- to better ; good usc ; proficieocy ; amendment j increase , 

PBKSTSD.j To advance or pay in advance. Burke. [R.] instruction ; edification. 
tlM-PRfiv'4L-LfiN-cv, B. Want of prevalence. Bp. HaU. iM-PRdv'ya, b. He or that which improves. 

iM-PRf-MAf TVR, B. [L,, Let tt be printed.] A license to fXM-PRp-viD'^D, a, [improvisue, L.] Unprovided, ^ea- 

print ; a term applied to the license or pnviiege in coun- eer, 

tries subjected to the censorship of tlie press. XM-PR5y'f-]>£NCE, b. Want of forethought or care ; 

tlM-PRlM']?R-Yy R- [tmpnmms, Fr.] A print; a printing- thoughtlessness; carelessness; negligence. 

house , the art of printing. C^les. iM-PROV'j-DfiNT, a. [improvidust L.J Not provident ; 

fSf-pRPjUTfSy ad. r^L.] First of all ; in the first place. wanting forecast ; wanting care to provide ; careless. 

jjf-PRlWT', «. a.itn^rtmei\ Fr.] [i, iMPairrTED, pp. im- lM-PR6v'i-DfiNT-LY, ad. In an improvident manner. 
PBrsTiBo, iMPRnrTBu.j To mark by pressure, to mark {M-PRdv^iNG,* p. a. Making better ; becoming better, 

by types ; to print ; to fix pn the mind or memory. |M-PR6v^i-8XTE,* v. a. &; n. [tmprowtsarey It J To compose 

Im'pkInTjB. a designation of the printer’s name and abode, and sing extemporaneously , to improviise. & Okver. 

and of the date, affixed to a pnnted work. |M-PRdv-)-SA'TipN,* n. Act of improvisating. Qu. Rev. 

fx-PRl^'oN, (»m-priz'zn) v. a. [i. iMPRisorrso , pp. im- |m-pr6v'|-8A-tpe,* n. One who composes and smgs ex- 

pRisoMiNo, iMPBitoRxo.] To put loto prison ; to shut up, temporaneously , an tmprowisatore. Rev. 
to confine. fM-PR&r-rf-SA'Td' r^,* n. [It.] pi ixpRorriSATORr. 

|x-PRly'OM-£R, B. One who imprisons. Todd. * A poet who composes and sings verses, poems, or songs, 

{M-PRXf'OH-Bt£NT, (:m-prlz^zn-mdnt) n. Act of imprison- on a given subject immediately and without premedita- 
mg ; confinement , state of being shut m prison. tion. Burney. 

Im-pr5b-|l-bXl'(-ty, b. Want of probability; unhkeli- /jfPBOrr/SArRrcrjB,* (im-pr»v-p-s»-tr6^chy) b. [It.] An 
hood. extemporaneous poetess. Betham. 

XM-PBdB'.g-BLE, a. [improbabilis. L.] Not probable; not to TM-PRQ-v!^£',»t7.a. dc n. To Improvisate ; to speak extem- 
be e^cted ; unlikely ; incredible. pore. Qu. Rev. 

Xn-prob^-bly, ad. Without probability or likelihood. tJtM-PRQ-vX"yiQ?r, (Xm-piy-vXzh^VR) R* Improvidence. 
tlM^PR<;>-BATB, tf. a. [tB and probo. ll] Not to approve. Broione. 

Ainswor^ To disapprove. Str W. Jones. [R.] Xm-prO'd^nce, n. Want of prudence ; indiscretion ; neg- 

XBf-PR<>-BA^Ti9N, B. Act of disallowing. Ainsworth.— ligence , inattention to interest : carelessness. 

(Law) The act of proving perjury or falsehood. Xh-prA^D^NT, a. [mprudensj L.J Wanting prudence ; in- 

iM-PROB'f-TV, B. [mprobitaef L.] Want of probity; Judicious ; indiscreet : negligent; careless. 

knavery J dishonesty ; baseness. Xm-prO'd^nt-ly, ad. Without prudence ; indiscreetly. 

Im-pe 9 -ff'ci?nce, (Xm-pry-flsh'^ns) b. Want of im- Im-pO'b:YR-TY»* R« Want of puberty. Paley. 

provemenL Bacon. [R.] XM'py-DfiNCE, n. Shamelessness: immodesty; Insolence; 

tlN[-PE6F'}T-A~BLE, o. Unprofitable. Sir T. Elyot, arrogance ; assurance ; rudeness. 

iM-PR9-«Rfi8’8|y£,* 0. Not progressive ; not advancing. Xai'py-DfiN-CY, »• Impudence. King Charles. [R.] 

Ek. Rev. XM'Py-DfiifX, a. [tmpudensy L.] Shameless, wanting 

Xm-prq-lXf'ic, a. Not prolific ; unfruitful. Todd. modesW ; insolent ; saucy , rude ; Impertinent ; immodeat. 

e f-PRQ-LlF^l-oATE, V. a. To impregnate. Browne. iM^py-DENT-LY, od. In on impudent manner; insolently 

-prompt',* 0. Not ready; not prepared. Sterne. [B.] Xx-py-DXy'i-TY, n. [mpudtctmi, L.] Immodesty. Sheldon. 
fjf-pjRftarp'Tp, B. fPr.] An extemporaneous effusion ; a Jm-pO&n', Qm-pan') [im-pfin', 8. W. J. K. F. Ja. K. 8m . ; 
short, pointed production, epigram, or poem, supposed to im-pdn', P. Kenrtck.] v. a, [tfimugnoy L.] [i. impuobxo ; 

be brought forth on the spur of the moment. pp. impuobino, impuobtkd.J To attack; to assault by 

ad, Witbout premeditation ; off-hand. — law or argument ; to oppose, 
a. Unpremeditated. Qu. Rev. Im-pCb'ra-ble,* (im-pag'ng-bl) R* That may bo im- 

Xjf~RR^P'£Rf R* [improprms L.] Not proper ; unsuitable ; pugned. Qu. Rev, 
incorrect ; unqualifi^ ; unfit. tXM-PVC^Rj^''3^iOR» R* Opposition ; resistance. Bp. HaJl ^ 

Xj[-pb5p^£R'LY, ad. In an improper manner; not fitly. iM-pflezr'^R, (jm-pOn'^r) b. One who impugns. 

tiM PRdP^^R-TY, n. See iMPROpaiaTT. |Bl-PflaR'M9NT,* (im-piln^m^nt) b* Act of impugning, 

flu pbp-pX'^tidvs, a, Unjnropitious. WoUon. Ec. Rev. 

Xx-PRQ-PdR'TlQif-A-BLE, o. Not proportionable. B. Jon- Xx-Pfl'Is-sXNOE, [tm-pfl^tR^»j S. W. J, F. Ja. K. Sm. f 
eon. [B.] Xm-pv-Xs'sgns, P. n. [Fr.] Impotence ; inability ; 

XM-PRO-POR^Tlpir-^TE, a. Not adjusted to. Smith, [r.] weakness ; feebleness. 

iM-PBd^PRf-XTE, V, a. [in and prppriue, L.J [L impro- Xm^pOlse, b. [impulsue, JL] Communicated force; the 
pRiATXo; pp. iMPROpRixTiBo, nfpmopRixTBO.j (Eng, law) effect of one body acting upon another; influence on 
To convert to private or personal use ; to put church the mind ; motive ; action ; impression, 
property imo the hands of laymen. Xm-pOLSE^,* v. a. To instigate ; to impel. Pope, [R.] 

^-PBd'pRj-ATB. «. l>evolved into the hands of laymen. {k-pOl^si^n, (im-p&Fthvo) n. Act of induing; im- 

{x-PR5-PR|-A'Tfpir. B. Act of impropriating ; the condi- pulse, 
tkm of jcclesiantica] property when in the bands of Im-pDl^siye, a. [impule^, Fr.l Tending to impel ; forcing ; 
laymen ; alienation of the possessions of the church. having impulse ; moving ; impellent. 

|M-PRd'PB|p>X-TOR, [im-prd'pr^-i-tyr, P. K. 8m. R. Wb.f t|M-PGi/8|TE, b. Impellent coiiia or reason. Wbtten. 
im-pt^^pry-8'tyr, 8. W. J. E. F.Ja.] n. One who impro- |H-Pt}i.'8|YB-LYr od. By or with impulse. StspBs. 
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having impulse ; moving ; impellent. 
t{M-PGi/8|TE, B. Impellent cause or reason. Wbtten. 
|H-Pt}l.'8|YB-LYr od. By OT With impulse. StsrBe. 
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lM-P©if€5T-v-XL'|-TV,* Want of punctnnllty. Jtl, Sam- 
Uton, [b.] 

tlM-PtJ'if j-BLT, ad. Without punishment. ElUs, 
iai>pG^N)>TY, t/, [impunttatf L.] Exemption from penalty 
or punishment , freedom fh>m injury or loss. 

Iu-pOre^ a. [mpunUyL.] Not purej unclean; defiled; 
unholy , unhallowed ; unchaste ; lewd ; feculent; foul ; 
drossy. 

tlM-pORE', V* a. To render Impure ; to defile. Bp. frnii, 
lM-pOR£'L.y, od. In an Impure manner : with impunty. 
Xm[-p0re'N¥ 88, n. Impunty. Ftitham, [R.] 

Im-pO'bj-tv, n. limpwntaa, L.] Want of purity; want of 
sanctity; unchastity; filthiness; feculence; base ad- 
mixture. 

Im-pUr'pls, V, a. [mpouiTprery Fr.J [i. iMPtraPLXo ; jm. 
iMruRFLiao, iMFuaruio.] To color as with purple. Jlf^ 
ten 

Im-pO-tvbIl'J-TV,* n. Quality of being Imputable. Bp. 
fVataon, 

! M-p0'T4i-BLE, a. That may be imputed; chargeable. 
M-pC'TA-BLE-Nltas, n. Quality of being imputable. 
m-PV-tA'tiqn, a. Act of imputing; that which is im- 
puted ; attribution of any thing to another as his own ; 
censure; reproach. 

iM-PC^T^-TiVE, 0 . That moy impute or be imputed. 
IM-pC't^-TIve-LV, ad. By imputation. Stackhouse. 
|m-pOte', V. a. [vmputOy L.] [t. imputed ; pp. imputiho, 
IMPUTED.] To charge upon ; to ascribe , to attribute, 
generally ill, sometimes good ; to reckon to one what 
does not pro^rly belong to him. 

p. a. Charged upon ; set down to a person’s 
account, though it does not properly belong to him. 
1 m-p0t'er, n. One who imputes. [SmarL 

Xm-pv-tr£s'o|-ble,* a. Not subject to putrefaction. 
In, prep. [L. ^ Sax.] Noting the place where any thing is 
present ; noting the state present at any time ; noting 
time, power, proportion, or entrance ; concerning , 
close ; near , within ; not without. 

In, ad. Within some place ; not out. i^/n is much used 
in eomposUion, commonly as a particle of negation ; as. 
inactive, /n, thus used, is equivalent to un; and tn and 
UH are. in some cases, used indifierently ; as, tniVequent 
or unfirequept^ tnclastic or anelostic. — In before I is 
changed into Uf as, tUegalf — before r, into tr; as, tr- 
regt^i — and before some other consonants, into m; 
08 , impatient, 

Iw-VBlL'i-Ty, n. Want of ability or power ; impotence. 

t lN-A'BLBD> (In-a'bld) a. Disabled. Hamngton. 
n-Xb'st|-nence, n. Want of abstinence , indulgence. 
In-4B-STEXct'¥D,* o. Not abstracted. Hooker. 
In-a-bC'sjve-lv, ad. Without abuse. Lord J^orth, 
In-^c-c£s-81-b1l'}-TV, n. State of being inaccessible. 
lN-^ 0 -c£s' 8 j-BL£. a. Not accessible; unapproachable; 

not to be reached or approached. 
In-XC-c£s'si-BL£-n£ss,* n. State of being inaccessible. 
Jieh, 

iN-^c-cfis'si-BLV, ad. So as not to be approached. 
In-Ac'cV‘BX-<^V» Wont of accuracy ; incorrectness 
1 n-Xc^cv-rate, a. Not accurate, not exact, incorrect. 
Ijn-Ao'cv-RXTE-lv, ad. Not correctly. Hurd. 
In-^c-QuXint'^noe,* n. Want of acquaintance. Russell. 
In-Xc-QU1-£s'cent,* a. Not acquiescent. Scott. 
In-Xc'tiqn, 71. Forbearance of activity or labor; inactivity, 
want of activity , indolence. 

In-Xc'TJVE, o. Not active, idle; indolent; sluggish. 
lN-Xc'TjVE-l.v, ad. Idly ; without activity. 
iN-^c-Tiv'i-TV, n. State of being inactive , idleness. 
tiN-XCT'V-ATE, t>. a. To put into action. OlanvUle. 
tlN-XCT-V-A'TIpN, n. Operation. Olanville. 
1n-Xd'¥-QUX-CV»* »• The state of being inadequate ; in- 
sufficiency , defectiveness. Abp. Whamy. 
lK-Xi>'^;-QUXTE, 0 . Not adequate; insufiicient; defec- 
tive. 

In-Xd'¥-QUXTE-LV, ad. Not adequately ; defectively. 
IN-AD'¥-QUATE-Nfi88, n. State of being inadequate. 
iN-XD-i-QUA'TlQN, n. Want of exact correspondence. 
iN-XD-Mls-sj-BlL'J-Ty,* B. Quality of being inadmissible. 
Dr.jm. 

iN-XB'Mls'Sj-BLE, o. [tnodmissiblei Fr.] Not admissible; 

not to be allowed or admitted. 
iN-XD-vlfiR'T^NCK, I n. Carelessness; negligence; inat- 
iN-XD-vteR'T^N-cy , ) tention ; effect of negligence. 
In-ad-v£r't]?NT, o. Negligent; careless ; heedless. 
lN-X»-v£R'T?NT-Ly, SA Carelessly; negligently. 
tlN-XD-VliR'Tl^E-HENT. n. Inadvertence. Broome, 
iN-AF-rA-BlL'l-TV, B. Wont of afihbillty. Coles. 
Tn-Xf'FX-BLE, a. Not aflhble ; unsocial ; reserved. Scott. 
In-Xf-f^o-TX'TIQN, b. Freedom from affectation. Scott. 
flN-AF-FEcT'ED-Ly, od. Unaffectedly. Cockeranu 
tlN-Alp^X’BLE, a. Unaldable. Shak. 

In-Xl^iEN-x-bls. (In-al'y?n->-bl) a. That cannot be 
alienated, transierred, or granted to another. 
tlv-lL^igN-x>BLE-Nfi8S, (Xn-Sl'y^n-g-U-nds; n. The state 
or quality of being inalienable. 


iN-lL'iEir-x-BLy,* od. In an inalienable maimer. Robert 
son, 

iN-Xii-i-icfiN^TAL, a. Affording no nonrishment Bac&n, 
in-Xl'ter-il ble, A Unalterwle. HakmoUt 
In-X'm; vBZiB, A UnamlablA Coekenm, 
1n-X'mi-a-ble-n£ 88, B. Unamiableness. SeoU. 
2N-^-Mls^8f-BLE, A That cannot be loid. Skmmond. 
In-a-m18'8{-bls-nE8s, b. State of being inamissible 
SeoU, 

IIIn-Xm-p-eX'ta,* b. [tBBemontto, It] A female in love ; a 
mistress. Sherburne. 

||In-Xm-p-rX't 6, [in-&m<9-iu't0, F. Jh. K. ,* in-ttm-^-ra'tU, 
P. E. Sm.] B. (innamorato. It] A person enamored or m 
love ; a lover. 

In-and-INj* a Applied to a system of breeding ftom ani- 
mals of the same parentage ; opposed to cross-breeding. 
Loudon, 

IN-ANE% a, [inaniSt LJ[ Empty ; void ; nselen. Leeke, 
flN-XN'i-MXTB, V. A To animate ; to quicken. Donne, 
In-Xn'i-mxte, a Void of life ; lifeless ; wanting animar 
tion: Inert; dead. 

In-Xn'|-mXt-9d, A Not animated; inanimate. 
In-Xn')-mxtb-N£8S,* b. Quality of being inanimate. 
Mountague. 

In-Xn-j^X'tiqn, b. [t Animation. Dobbs.] —Want of 
animation. 

In-a-nF'tiqn, (In-8-nt8h^yn) b, [tBonw, L.] Emptiness; 

vacuity ; want of fulness in the vessels of an animal. 
IN-XN'I-Ty, B. [inaniUy Fr.] Emptiness; void space; 
vanity. 

Xn-Xp^X-thy,* n. Feeling : sensibility. Ed, Rev. [R.] 
In-xp-pEal'X-ble,* a Not to be appealed from. Cols- 
ridge. 

In-ap-pHa^'a-ble,* a Unappeasable. Bnal. Rev. 
iN-Xp'PE-TfiNCE, n. Want or appetite or desire. Boyle, 
iN-Xp'PE-TftN-cy, B. Want of appetence ; inappetence. 
lN-Xp-PL|-cx-BlL^|-Ty, n. State of being Inapplicable. 
In-Xp'pli-cx-ble, a Not applicable; unfit; unsuit- 
able. 

IN-XP'PL|-CX'BLE-Nfiss,* A State of being inapplicable 
SeotL 

iN-Xp-PLj-cI'TipN, A Want of application. 
Tn-Xp^pq-sItb, A Not apposite; unsuitable; unfit. 
In-xp-pbe'cj-X-ble,* (In-xp-prS'sh^-a-bl) a. Not appre- 
ciable; that cannot be estimated or measured. Cole^ 
ridge. 

In-Xp-pr9-h£n^si-ble, a Not apprehensible. MUon, 
In-Xp-pb?-h£n'siqn,* b. Want of apprehension. Hurd 
iN-Xp-PRj-HftN'siVE, A Not apprehensive. Jfe. Taylor. 
Xn-xP“PBOACH'x-ble,* a Unapproachable. Qu. Rev. 
In-xp-pr5'pr}-xte,* a Not appropriate ; unsuitable. Qa 
Rev. 

In-xp-prS'eRI-XTE-ly,* ad. Not appropriately. Edge- 
worth. 

XN-XP'PR6'PRl-XTE-Nftss,* A State of being inappro- 
priate. Jour. Roy. Ins. 

In-Xpt’,* a Not apt : unapt Qa Rev, 

1n-Xp^T} tOde, a want of aptitude ; unfitness. 
In-Xpt'lY,* ad. Unaptly. Coleridge. 
iN-XPT'NJpss,'*' A Inaptitude. Wordeworth, 
tlN-X'QUATE, A Embodied in water. Bbp. Orosmer. 
fiN-x-QUA'TiQN, A State of being inaquate. Bp, Oardi 
ner. 

In-Xr'x-ble, a Not arable ; not capable of tillage. 

1N-XRCH\ V. A [». INAROHED; pp. INAKOHINO, IBARCRSO.] 

To grafi by approach, that is, by uniting a scion to the 
stock without separating it fVoin Its parent tree. 
Jn-Xrch'JNO,* a a method of grafting j grafting. JtfiUsr. 
In-XR-tIc^V-LXTE, a [inarttettle, Fr. ; tn and articulate.] 
Not articulate ; indlstmct ; not uttered with articulation 
like that of the syllables of human speech 
In-xR^tXc'V'-lX’i^B-ly, od. In an inarticulate manner. 
iN-XR'Tlc'V-l'Xi^-N^BSf ^ Quality of being inarticulate. 
Xn>xR<tIc-V-i<a.^tiqn, b. Want of articulation; confu- 
sion of sounds ; indistinctness in pronouncing. 
In-Xr-tj-fF'cixl, (In-ttr-t^fl8h'«il; a Not artificial; 
natural ; not made by art ; plain ; simple ; artless ; 
rude. 

lN-XB'Tj-Fl''cTXt--iiy, ^ Without 

art ; in a manner contrary to the rules of art. 
XN-XR-Tj-Fl''cixi*-Nfi88,* **• State 

of being inartificial. ScotL 

In-x^mOch^* ad. Seeing; seeing that; since. Dr. 
Dealtry. 

iN-XT-TEN'TipN, A Want of attention : negligence. 
Xn-xt-tEn'tjve, a Not attentive ; inadvertent ; thought- 
less ; heedless ; careless ; ucgligent ; remiss. 
In-XT-tEn'o^IVE-LY, ad. Without attention ; heedlessly. 
In-xt-tEn^tive-wEss,* a Want of attention* Paley. 
Xn-au-d}-bXl'1-ty,* a State of being inaudible. BuUer. 
lN-Xu^D|-BLS, A Not audible : that cannot be heard. 
lN-Xl 7 'D)-BLE-Nfi 8 S/ A Inaudibility. Dr. Mien. 
lN-Xu'09-RXi<f* E. Relatinf to inauguration. Blair 
{N-Xu^aV-RATE, «. A [^UMtgwra, L.] [1. iirAUouaATan ; 
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fp. tWAvmmATtnot iifAVotniArao.] To introduce Into 
an office with certcdn oeremoniee ; to initUute ; to con- 
eemte ; to invett. 

( H'lu'ey-RATX, 0 . Inverted with office. Drapton. 

n. Act of inaugurating} installation; 

invei>titure. 

^ One who inaugurates. Coleridge. 
n-Au^gV-r^-tq-rY) a. Relating to inauguration. Johnson. 
n-Au-rA'tiqn, a. [inanrOf L.] Act of covenng with 
gold. ArbuihnoL 

1 1n-Aus'pi-cat£, a. Inauspicious. Sir O. Buck. 
N-Ay-8Pl''cioV8, (In-tLW-splsh'vs) a. IH-omened j unlucky ; 
unfortunate ; unfavorable ; unpropitious. 
lN>Au>spr'cioV8-i.Y, (Xii-4w-spl8b^V»'l9) od. In an inau- 
spicious manner ; with ill omens. 
Xn-Au-8pI^^ciovs-n£ss, (Tn-Slw-splsb'vs-nSs) a. The state 
or quality of being inauspicious , misfortune. 

|N-BE^fNO, a. Inherence; inseparableness. ffatte. 
iN^BdRN, a. Innate; implantea by nature, natural. 
lN'-BB£AK^)NG,*a. Act of breaking in . invasion. Ee. Rev. 
Im-breathe^* V. a. To inAtse by breathing , to breathe in. 
Coleridge. 

In br£athbd'i (in-br9thd') a. Inspired ; inAiaed by inspi- 
ration. 

iN'BRfiB, a. Produced within ; generated within , innate ; 

not acquired by effort or habit 
|N-BE££d', v.o. [t. taanxo; pp. faBBSsoiao, iNDaao.J To 
produce ; to raise. Bp. Reynolds. 
tjv* 04 ,* n.i pL lit* 049. The title of a king or prince of 
Peru, before its conquest by the Spaniards. Robertson. 
IN-CA<^E% V. 0. [u IKCAOKD } pp. INCAOiaG, INCAOKO.] To 
shut up ; to confin^ as in a c^e ; to encage. 

J N-cAyE'MBNT, a. Confinement in a cage. Shelton, [r.] 
N-cAL'cy-t^-BLE, A. That cannot be calculated, beyond 
calculation ; not to be reckoned. Burke. 
lN-cAL^oy-L4-BLY,* od. Beyond calculation. Maurtee. 
iN-CA-tks^cfNCE, a. riacAlescA, L.] State of growing 
warm ; warmth ; incipient beat 
iN-oA-tfis'cfN-cy, a. Incipient heat, incalescence. Ray. 
lN-CA-tfis'c¥NT,* A. Growing warm or hot Boyle. 
iN-CAM-ofis'cyNCE,* a. A white beat, the Imninousness 


f a. The act of linking tofethar. GM# 
emiik. 

Jn-cAu'tiom,* a. Want of caution. Pops. (».] 
iN-cAu'Tioys, (Xn-kAw'shys) o. Unwary , heedless. 
iN-cAu'Tioys-LY, ^Xn-kAw'shys-ly) ad. Unwarily; beed* 
lessly. 

iN-oAu^Tioys-Nfiss, (In-kAw^sbys-nls) a. Want of cau- 
tion. 

In'oa-vAt-^d,* a. Made hollow : ~bent round or in. Smart. 

1 N-OAVBD',« (jn-kAvd') A. Enclosed in a cave. Savage. 
N-cAv'yRNED,« (-yrnd) a. Enclosed in a cavern. Drayton. 
N-CB-LftB'Bi-TV,* a. Want of celebrity, Coleridge. 
tiN-cftND', V. a. [imeendo, L.] To stir up ; to inflame. Mare, 
ton. 

|j{N-cfiN'Di-A-RTi|;M,* a. The act of an incendiary ; the act 
of maliciously setting buildings or other combustible prop- 
erty on Are. Ld. Brougham, 

||lN-cfiN^D{-4L-Rv, [in-sen'dq-a-r?, P. J.Ja. R, ,* jn-efin'dy-y- 
r^ or tn-s£n^Jp-g-rq, W . ; in-sdn'dygr-q, SE.F.K, Sm,] «. 
[vuendtamtSj L.] One who maliciously sets houses or 
other buildings on fire ; one who inflames factions or pro- 
motes quarrels ; an exciter. 

||lN-cfiN'D|-A'&Vf a. Relating to the malicious burning of 
buildings ; inflammatory ; exciting. 
tlN-c£M'p}-oOs,* A. Promoting faction ; incendiary. Bacon. 
In^c£nse, a. Ttacoasaia, L.] Perfume exhaled by fire in 
worship ; an nonorary offering. 
iNvBfiNBE^ t». A. [incenoae, L.1 [u lacsasxD ; up. lacairs- 
iNo, lacsasKD.j To enkinale or inflame with anger ; to 
enr^e ; to provoke ; to exasperate. 

1n'c£n 8B, t>. A. To perfUme with incense. Barrom. 
1n^c£nse-br£atu^)NG,* A. Exhaling incense. Gray. 

! n-c£N8E'm¥NT, n. Rage ; heat ; ftiry. Shak. [R.] 
n-c£n'8I<>n, (in-sgn'sbyn) a. [tncenetOf L.] The act of kfai* 


of a body when heated to a certain point Brande. {|Xn-c£ 

Xn-can-dBB^CVNT,* a. White, or glowing with a white uncei 
heat. Beck. I|Tn-c£ 

In-caN'TA^Tiqn, a. [lacoafAtuia, Fr.] A magical charm , |n-c£n 
enchantment. incite 

|n-cAn'ta-t<>-by, 0 . [tacAnto, L.] Enchanting, magical. (n-c£n 
f I n-cAnt'INO, p, A. Enchanting ; delightful. '/'. Herbert. {n-c£p 
in-cAn^TQN, e. A. To unite into a canton. Addison. jN-c£p 

1^-cA-PVBtL'f-TV, a. The state of being incapable. In-c£p 

Xn-cI'p^-blb, a. Not capable ; unable to hold, contain, lN-c£P 
or comprehend ; unfit , disqualified , inadequate , iiisuf- menu 
ficient ; iacomp^nt. gree < 

1k-ca'P4l-ble-n£ 88, a. Incapability; inability. iN-cy-i 

Xlf-cl'PA-BLY,* ad. In an incap^le manner. West. Rev. (n-cBb 
iN-CA-PX'clOya, (In-kf-pa'shys) o. Not capacious, want- llN-cki 
ing capqpity ; narrow ; of small content tlN-c£] 

TN-CA-PA'cioys-ir£ss, a. Incapacity ; narrowness. tlN-c£] 

ln-Ch~PXg'}-TXTltf V. a. [i. lacArACiTxTso ; pp. iwcafaci- iN-cks 
TATiao, iNCAFAOiTATan.] To render incapable; to disa- tlN-c£i 
ble ; to weaken ; to disqualify. in-c£8 

iN-CA-Ply-l-TX'TIpN, a. Disqualification. Burke. In-c£8 

iN-cA-Pic'j-TY, *, Want of capacity ; want of power or unmt 
ability; inabuky. 1 n-c£8^ 

In-cAb^C|:r-A.TE, V. a, [incaroerOt L.1 ^ iac*acsaATKO ; Iw-cBs' 
pp. racAscsaATiao. racARvsaATco.l To put in a dun- iN-cfis^ 
geon or prison ; to imprison ; to conone. In^cBs: 

In-cAr'cbb-atE, a. Imprisoned ; incarcerated. Jfore. edge I 

lN-CAB-€ipR>VTlpN, a. Imprisonment ; confinement where 

iJr-cXjiN', V. a. [tneamOf L.] To covo: with flesh. Wise- lN-c£87 
siAa. [E,] of uni 

In-cXrn^, V. a. To breed flesh. Wiseman, [r.] In-c£si 

tlN*cXR'NA-DllfB, V. A. To dye red. Shak. iN-cksi 

tlN-cXE^MA'l^lBB, A. [huMraodm, Pr.] Of a red color. Inch, : 

Lovelace. mint 

|N-cXE^NiTE, V. A. [taearasr, Fr. ; tacArae, L.] [i incae- foot ; 
sated; pp. iNCARNATiao, incABNAtsD.] To clothe with Inch, « 
flesh ; to embody with flesh. INCH, t 

In-cXe'nate, a. Clothed with flesh ; embodied in flesh. |n-chX: 
IN-CAE-NA^TipN, a. The act of incarnating or of as- cbami 
suming body or flesh ; the assiunpCion of a human body tlB-CHi 
and human nature process of healing and filling with |N-CHt] 
new flesh. tiN-CHl 

I n-cXr'n^-^vb, a. A medicine that generates flesh. in-chXi 

n-cXe^mx^tIve,* a. Generating flesh. Wiseman. 1 n-chIi 

N-CX8E% «. A. [t. ISCASaO ; pp. ISCAflSa, ISOASBO.] To INCHEI 

cover ; to inclose ; to inwrap. Paps. Shak. 

|xr-clBE'KgN¥,* a. Act of incasing; a eorering. Dr. AU In-ch£( 
lea. Inch'!-] 

{ ir-oXBE% V. A. To put Into a cask. Skentaad. Jncb'm 

m-cXm'tsl-lXt-sd, (in-kis'tqMit^) a. Sndoted la a Inch'u 
castle. , iN'EBp 

iN-cla^TSLLXi),* (ia-kfis'sid) a. Hoof-bound :-*eiieiosed sv. isi 
te a castle. Crabb. iNNSHp 
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lN-cfiN'8ipN, (in-sgn'shyn) a. ItncenstOf L.] The act of kfai* 
dling : the state of being on nre. Bacon. [B. j 

} n-c£n'sive, a. That incites ; inflammatory. Barrote. 
n-c£n' 8PR, a. [L.] A kindler of anger , an inflamer. Bay 
ward. 

In'c]^n-8P-EY, or jN-cfiN'sp-BV, [In'eyn-eyr-y, S. W. J. F. 
Snu } in-sSn'sq-iy, Jo. JT. a. A vessel in which in- 
cense is burnt and offered. Atnstoorth, 
||lN-cfiie'8VE--^-BLEj* (In-s«n'thyr,a4»I)a. Not censurable ; 
uncensurable. Dvaxghu 

l|TN-c£N'syR-^-BLY,« od. So as not to be censured. Shelley. 
{n-c£n^t;vb, a. That which kindles, provokes, or incites ; 

incitement; motive, encouragement, spur. 
(n-c£n^T}Ve, A. Inciting; encouraging. Phdhpe. 
{N-c£p'TlpN, a. A beginning. Bacon. 

|n-c£p't{VE, a. Beginning ; initiatory. 
iN-cfiP'TjVE,* a. That which begins. Watts, 

In-cBp'tpe, a, ^Ifc] A beginner, one who is in his rudi 
ments ; a person who is on the point of taking the do 
gree of A. M. at an English university. 

In-c?-bA'tipn, a. Act of covering with wax. 
In-c£e'^-t1ve, a. Cleaving like wax. Cotgraes. 
ilN-c Britain, a. Uncertain. Shak. 
tlN-c£R'TAiN-LY, iln-s^r'tin-l?^ ad. Uncertainly. HvXeeL 
tlN-c£R'TAjN-TV, (!n-sdr't»n-t 9 ) a. UncerUinty. Shak. 
iN-ckR'Tl-TODE, a. Uncertainty; doubtfulness. Burke. 
tlN-cBs'sA-BLE, A. Unceasing; continual. SheUon. 
iN-c£8's^N-cYy* The quality of being incessant. Smart. 
lN-c£8'SijLNT, A. Unceasing; unintermitted; unremitting; 

uninterrupted ; perpetual ; continual. 

1n-c£8^S4lNT,* a. Q,U8litv or stale of being incessant. Scott. 
In-cBs^b^nt-lY) ad. Without intermission , continually. 
lN-c£8'8ANT-Nfis8,*n. The stale of being incessant. ScoU. 
In^cBst, a. [tnceste. Fr. ; ineestumf L.J (Late) Carnal knon'I- 
edge between persons who are related within the degrees 
wherein marriage is prohibited. 

In-c£8T^V-o 08, (m-sdst'yv-iis) a. Guilty of incest > guilty 
of unnatural or impious cohabitation. 

In-c£st'v-oDs-x,y, od. In an Incestuous manner. 
1 n-c£st'V-o0s-n£s 8, a. State of being incestuous. 

INCH, a. A measure of length supposed equal to three 
grains of barley laid end to end ; the tweiilb part of a 
foot ; a small quantity ; a nice point of time. 

Inch, v. a. To drive or to deal out by inches. Bp. Ball 
Inch, v. a. To advance or retire a little at a time. Dryden. 
In-chXm^b^e, V. A* [sadUmArer, old Fr.] To lodge in a 
chamber. 

tlN-CHXNGK-^-BlL'l-TVy* fi* Uncbangeableoess. Kenrick. 
In-chXnts V. A. See Enchant. 
tlN-CHXR';-TX-BLE, A. Uncharitable. Bkak. 
in-chXsb', V. A. See Enohasb. 

lN-CHl8^T|'TYf N* Want of chasti»; unchastity. Jordan. 
Inched, (Xnebt) a. Containing mobes; as, foar«i^«A 
Skak, 

In-ch£8T^, V. A. To put into a case or ebest. SXormod. 
INCH';-plN, n. Some of the inside of a deer. Ainswortk, 
Xnch'mSal, a. A niece an indi long. Shak. 
iNCH^KflAZ.,* ad. By Incbef ; 1^ little and little. C. Lamb. 
IN'BBP-ITB, (Ing^k^) V* A. fWkss, h.] fi inohoatxo , 
pp. iNCHOATiNo, tNOHOATBD.J To begin. More, [b.] 
iN'BHp-XTE, (Ing^kq-ft) A. BefUfi ; not finished, BaS 
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fiv'£HQ.A*ni-XrT, ad. In an inciptont dagree. J9UI. 
lN-A;uQ>A'Tioif, n. Inception ; beginnlnE. Bac&n, 
lllN-iiH6'A^xlvB, »• P* •/• JS*./ Ing'k^-R- 

tjr, An. JLl a. Inceptive ; noting beginning. 
Ijlir-BH^y^^TlVE,* fw That which begiae. JG&rt#. 
iN-oXc'VoRA'BXtEi*^ a. That cannot be tamed. Perry, 
{n-oIpx^, V. 0 . [rndde, Ib] (Med,) To cut or eeparate, ae 
phlegm, by come drug ; to incise. ArbwthnoU 
lN^o)-Dfizvoz, n. [tacteo, L.] The manner or direction in 
which one body nUls on or strikes another. Angle qftn- 
cidenee means the angle made by the line of incidence and 
the plane struck : — It is also used for the angle made by 
the line of incidence and a perpendicular to the plane 
struck. 

iN'ci-DliN-cy, n. Incidence. ^ [t Incident ; accident. 

iN'ci-DftWT, a, [inademtf Fr. j tncidens, L.] Oasual : fortu- 
itous ; occasional ; happening accidentally or beside the 
main design. 

Xn'c|-d£Nt, n. Something happening beside the main de- 
sign ; casualty ; occurrence ; on event } circumstance ; 
accidenL 

iN-oi-DftNT'AL, a. Issuing beside the main design ; not 
premeditated , incident ; occasional ; casual. 
iN-ci-ufiNT'A^-i* »• An incident, a casualty. Pope, 
iN-cj-D&NT^Al^-LY} od. In an incidental manner , casually. 
Ijv-CI-DfiNT'AL-Nftss,* n. State of being inndental. Ash. 
lN^ci-D£]NT-r.V,ad. Occasionally ; incidentally. JJacon. fa.] 
{n-cIn'bb-a-BLE,* a. That may be reduced to ashes. 
Broione. [R.] 

|N-cXn']^B-ate, V, a. [tn and eineres, L.] [t. inoinerat£d ; 
pp. iKciirERATiNo, iNciNERATSD.] To bum to ushos. Ba- 
con, 

‘ In-c1n'£R-ate, a. Burnt to ashes. Bacon. 
N-clN-£it-i'TlQN,«. The act of burning to ashes. Skdton, 
N-clP'l-£N-CY, n. Beginning: commencement. 
n-cIp'I-£nt, a. [tncipiensj L.j Commencing , beginning. 
n-cXr'cL£, V, a. Bee Encircle. 
n-oXr'CLBT, n. Sidney. See Encirclet. 
In-oIr-CVM-8CE|p'T}-BL£, a. Not circumscnptible. Cron* 
mer, [R.] 

tN-cYR-cVM-sPfic'TiQN, n. Want of circumspection. 
|M-€i^E', V. a, Unaatis^ L.] [l incised, pp. incising, in- 
cised.] To cut ; to engrave , to carve , to incide. 
JiV-cisED', (-stfidO a. Cut , made by cutting. fPiseman, 
Jn-cF'5JI<?w, (-sXssh'vn) m. [incmo, L.] A cut, a gash, a 
wound made with a sharp instrument ; a separation. 
]x-cI'sfVE, a. f tncur^, Fr.] Cutting, dividing; separating. 
(N>crspR, n. lL] a cutter ; a fore-tooth that cuts and di- 
vides the food. 

In-cVbq-RY, a. [metsotre, Fr.J Having the quality of cut- 
ting. 

(-slzh^^r) n. [larisura, L.] A cut ; an incision. 
Derham. [R.] 

jN-Ci'T^NT,* n. That which incites; stimulant. Smart, 
iN-cj-TA'TipN, iL incitement; incentive, impulse. 

IN-C 1 TE% V, a. \iMntOy L.] [t, incited; pp. inciting, in- 
cited.] To stir up, to jmsh forward; to animate, to 
spur ; to urge on ; to excite ; to provoke ; to stimulate , 
to encourage. 

{n-cIte^MBMT, «. Act of exciting; excitement; encour- 
agement ; motive , incentive , impulse , a spur. 
}N-ciT'£R, n. He or that which incites, 
flN-clv'lL, a. [mcivtlt Fr.] Uncivil. See Uncivil. 
In-C|-vIl'I-tv, n. Want of civility or courtesy ; rudeness. 
tlN-cIv'jL-LYi Uncivillt. 

iN-Clv'lsM,* n. Hostility to the state or government. Coie- 
ridge, [R.J 

|N-CLJl8P', V. a. [i. INCLASJPED ; pp. INCLASPINO, INCLASRED.] 

To hold mst , to clasp. Cudworth, * 

In'cea-vat-i^d, a. Fixed or locked in ; set; fast fixed. 
Xn-clJSML'^n-cv, n. L.] Severity ; rigor ; 

harshness ; roughness. 

iN-CL&M'lpMT, tt. [in and Clemens^ L.] Void of clemency; 

f>evere ; rough ; stormy ; boisterous , barsh. 
Rv-CLfiM^JS^PiT-LYt* ad. In an inclement manner. jDr. Al- 
len, 


0 . Having an inclination ; favorably dis- 
posed : willing ; having a tendency. [Brody. 

1n-clIn'a-BI.E-n£8S,* n. The state of being inclinable. 

iN-OLJ-ItA'TlQN, n. [indinaUo, L,J Tendency towards a 
point ; act of bowing ; bent ; bias ; pronenoss ; propen- 
sity : — predilection , favorable disposition , incipient de- 
sire; love; affection, regard: — the stooping or decant- 
ing of a vessel : -—the dip of the magnetic needle, or the 
angle which it makes with the plane of the horizon. 

||IN-CLT(N'A-TQ-Ri-LY, od. With fncllnation. Brovne, 

iNcUJf'^-xp-RVjin-klln'a-tvir-^, fr.Ja,f in-klVnHvr-9, 
8, P, K. Sm.] o. Tending; inclining. 

XN-CI«lNS^«. a. [ineHaOi £.] [L inounm) ; pp. ikolikino. 
INCUNZD.] To lean ; to tend towards any part; to bend 
the body ; to bow to be ftivwably disposed. 

|K-ohIic«\ V, a. To five a tendency or direction to ; to 
turn dosiio towards : — to bend j to incurvale. 


In-oUned^* (in-klind') p. su Bent; direeted to tome 
point ; disposed — An incHned plane (Meek.) is a plane 
inclined to the horizon, or making an angle with it ; one 
of the five simple mechanical powers. 

In-olIn^BR, n. One who inclines : — an hielined dial. 
{n-clIn'INO,* p. a. Leaning ; bending ; having inidina 
tion. 

i N-CLip', V. 0 . To grasp ; to enclose ; to surround. Shak, 
N-CLdXs'T^R, «. a. To encloister ; to cloister. Lovdace. 
N-CL 09 E', V. a. [l inclosed ; pp, tNoaosiNo, inclosed.] 
To environ: to encircle; to surround; to Include.— 
Written perhaps more commonly enclose. See Enclose 

} N-ci.5§f'BR, n. He or that which incloses. See Encloser. 
bt-clS^'vre, (m-klfi^zhvr) n. That which incloses ; space 
or thing inclosed. See Enclosure. 

} N-cLd0o', V, a. To darken , to obscure. Shdt. [R.] 
N-oii0D£^, V. a, [indudOf L.] [t. included ; pp, tncLvxh- 
iNo, INCLUDED.] To enclose ; to shut in ; to comprise ; 
to comprelvend ; to contain ; to embrace. 

|n-ceOd'}no,* p. a. Enclosing ; compnsing ; taking in. 
IN-CL& SA^* n. pL [L.] A tribe of shpll-bearing, acepha- 
lous inollusks, characterized by ibe closed state of the 
mantle. Brande. 

JN-CLU'^IPN, n. The act of including. 

|N-ct.C'siVE, a. Enclosing ; encircling ; including : — com- 
prehended in the sum or number ; as, from Wednesday 
to Saturday inclusive ; that is, both Wednesday and Sat- 
urday being taken into the number. 
lN-cx.u'siv£-LY» ad. The thing mentioned being included. 
|n-coach', V, a. See Encoacm. 

{in-cq-Xct'?d, I “* C*"coacttt«, L.] Unconstrained. Coles. 
iN-co-Xa'v-LA-BLE, 0 . Incapable of concretion. 
iN-co-A-I-ks'CENCE,* n. Want of coSUescence. fValker, 
In-cq-£r'ci-ble,* a. That cannot be coerced. Ure. 
In-c6-^:y-Xst'j?nce, n. State of not coexisting. Locke. 
iN-cdo^, a. tc ad. Incognito. Addison. — A colloquial word 
contracted from incognito See Incognito. 
In-c6<j1'j-ta-ble, a. {tneogtiabihs^ L.] Not to be thought oC 
Dean King. [R.J 

lN-c6(ji'|-TAN0E,* n. Same as ineogitaney. Coleridge. 
tN-cO^'hXXN-CY, n. Want of thought. Ferrand, 
Xn-c&^')-tXnt, o. Thoughtless ; inconsiderate. MUton. [a.] 
XN-c6^'i-xXNT-i,Y> ad. Without consideration. KnatcMulC 
lN-c6v'j-TA~TlVE, a. Wanting the power of thought. 
Locke. 

In-c6v-1-xa-xIv'j-xy,* »• Q-uahty of being incogitative. 
Wollaston. 

lN-c5Cr'iV|-XA,* n, [It.] A female unknown or in disguise. 
CentUvre. 

tXN-c6o'N|-xXNX,* a. Ignorant. Mother 
In-c6ci'nj-i6, a. [incogmtus^ L. ; inco^ito^ It.] Unknown. 

Toiler. — ad. In private , in a state of concealment. Prior. 
lN-c 5 &'Ni-xd,v n. Concealment ; state of concealmenL 
Dr. Arnold, 

1n-C9-h£'e?nce, / 7u Want of cohesion or connection ; 
1n-c9-h£'r:YN-oy> i looseness ; incongruity ; inconse- 
quence. 

In-C 9 -u£^rBNX, a. Wanting cohesion ; wanting connec- 
tion ; loose ; inconsequential ; inconsistent ; incongruous. 
Xm-C9-hC-R¥N-tIf'|C,’'' a. Causing incoherence. Colendge» 
In-C9-h£'r¥NT-LY» od. In an incoherent manner. 
Xn-C 9 -h£'r¥NT-n£s 8 ,* ?u Want of coherence. Alsh, 
XN-C 9 -LC'MJ-Ty, n. Safety , security. HoioeU, 
In-c6m'B£R, V. a. See Encumber. 

IN-C 9 M-B 1 NE', V. n. To differ ; not to agree. MUton, 
'N-C 9 jtt-BDs-T}-Bll.'l-TY, a. Want of combustibility. 
In-c9M-b08'X|-ble, o. That cannot be consumed by fire. 
1 n-c9M-b08'tj-ble-n£ 8S, a. Incombustibility. 

In'cObce, (In'kum) n. Revenue ; produce ; profit. 

n. One who comes in ; one who takes pos- 
session of land or a farm. Farm. Ency, 

XN^c6M-|Ne,* n. Income ; revenue. FraieFe Mag, 
Xn^c6m-|NG, o. Coming in. Burke. 
lN-c6M^'|-Ty,* n. Incivility, want of comity. Maunder 
Jar Cqm-mein*J>A^%* [L.] (Low) See Commendam. 
lN- 09 M-MfiNS-V-RX-BfL'|-TY, B. The state of being mcom* 
mensurable, or of having no common measure* 
In-C 9 M-m£n 8 'v-bA-B£E, [In-k9m-m3n'shv-r»-bl, W. P. J 
F. ; In-k^m-mSn'svi-ra-bl, S. Jd. Sm. R.] a. Not to be re- 
duced to any common measure ; incommensurate. 
lN- 09 M-MftNs'v-»A‘Bi.B-Nfi 8 S,* n. Incommensurability. 
Boyle. 

12 »-C 9 M-m 1 Sn 8 'v-bATE, a. Having no common measure. 
XN-C9ai-MSN8'V-BA7B-Nfi88,« n. State of being incom- 
mensurate. Ash. 

Xn-c 9 M-mXs'c)-ble,* a. That cannot be mixed. Smart. 
Xn-c 9 Bi:-mIxx'vre, jln-k 9 m-mlxt'yvr) n. The state of be- 
ing unmixed. Sir T. Brovne. 
tXN-o6M^M9-DXxs, V. a. To incommode. Bp. HaXU 
tlN-€5lC>M9-Dl^xi9iV. a. Inconvenience. Todd, 
lN-C9M-lfdD£\ V, a. [tnevmmedOj^L.l [i incommoded 
INOOMMODINO, iNooMMODzo.] To DO uiconvenieDt to ; to 

molest ; to disquiet ; to disturb ; to annoy. 
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tl]|«CK>Mhll6lMB^i4UFNT,«. Wantofaccoiiimoilalioii. CT^ «. 
pif<<2Oll>lf5'OH>0B^In-k9m-iii0'd^iU, P,J*Ja,i ln-4i9na> 
&.1L F, Fit ln-k;9m-ii}flM^a or In-lc9]n-iu9'i9- 
fis* W] «. Yezatioofl without great mied^iaf ; inconTaii- 
laai i annoying* 

||l}f-C9il>Md'D|>o0B>LYt Incoavoniently ; not at ease* 
||lK<OQM-Md^D)-o08-lfft8a) a. Incottvenienca. Burnet 

n* Fr.] Inconvenience* 

f^eneer. 

a* Quality of being incommu- 
nicable, impartibility* 

lN-c(>M-M0^ifi-C4.-BUt, a. That cannot be communicated 
or imparted , not imputibkf. 

Im-cc>m-mO'n}-ca-blk-nAs 8, a. Want of communicabil- 
ity } incommunicability. 

1n-cqm-m0'ni-o^-BLY, od. Without communication. 
jlN-cpM-MO^xi-cAT-gD, a. Uncommunicated. More* 

I 1 n-cpm-k 0 ^N}-cAt-|NO, o. Not communicating. Jfale. 
n-cpm-mO^mi-ca-tXvs,* 0. Not communicative. Smart 
1n-cqm-m0t-vb^'{~ty« n. State of being unchangeable. 
Ix-cpm-mOt'a-ble, a. Not commutable unchangeable. 
In-cqm-pXct'j i a. Not Joined ; not compact ; loose ; 
1 n-cqm-pAct'9D, ( jkoi dense. Boyle, 
iN-cdM'P^-R^-BLB, a. That cannot be compared j excel- 
lent beyond comparison. See Compablabue. 
iB-cdM'P^-B^'BLB-iffisa, «. Excellence beyond compari- 
son. 

YN-cdM'P.^-B^-BLYi ad. Beyond comparison ; excellently. 
fln-CQM-pABBD', a. CJncompared. ^eneer. 
tlN-CQM-pXa^siQN, (Tn-k9m-p&sh'\pa} n. Want of compas- 
sion. Sttundereon. 

iN-cpM-PXa'aioN-^TB, (In-kcm-p&sb'^n-at) o. Not com- 
passionate : void of |Mty , void of tenderness. Skerbume, 
iN-cpM-pXs'sipN-^TE-LYi (In-kcm-pjish'vn-at-I?) od. With- 
out pity or compaMion. 

lM-cptt-PXs'si<;>N-.^TE-Ne8S, (In-kcm-iAsh'^n-at-nSs) n. 

Want of tenderness or pity. Qranger, 
1n-C'PM-pXt-)-b1l'{-TY, n. State of beingincompatible. 
Itr-CQM-pXT'I'BLB, d. Fr.] That cannot sub- 

sist, or be possessed, with something else ; inconsistent. 
Tb-cqm-pXt'i-ble,* n. Something inconsistent. Harris. 
lN-cpM-PXT'1-Bi.E-Nfis^* a. Incompatibility. Coleridge. 
Ix-cqm-pXt'I-bly, ad. Inconsistently. 
tir-0PM-p£x'8A-BLB,* a. Incapable of recompense. Maui^ 
der. 

lii-c5M'P¥-TiNCE,* n. Want of competence ; incompe- 
tency. South. 

lii-c6M'P|:-TfiN-CY, *. Want of competency ; inability. 
lx-c6M'Pi^TfiNT, a. Not competent i inadequate j insuffi- 
cient ; not suitable ; not proportionate ; legidly unable. 
lN-c5M'Pg-T£NT-LY) ad. Inadequately ; unsuitably. 
iN-cpM-PLJiTE', 0. Not complete} not perfect} unfin- 
ished. 

Xn-cpM-PLfTE'LYy* od. In an incomplete manner. Bur- 
net 

iN-CQM-PLfiTE'ifgaa, n. Imperfection } unfinished state. 
Xjf-CQM-PLfi'TjQN,* a. State of being incomplete or unfin- 
ished. Latha m , 

iN-cpM-PLfiX', a. Not complex } simple* Barrow. 
Xff-cpK-PLi'A-BLE/ o. Not compilable. Dr. Allen. 
tx-cpX-PLF^NCE, «. Want of compliance } resistance. 
flJf-C0lf-P5fEl>', (-pSzdO a. DiscompMed. Milton. 
tlx-CQM-Pdf'^ivLY,* ad. With discomposure. Scott. 
tlM-CQM-Pdi'gD-wftsa,* n. Wont of composure. Scott. 
iN-cpM-PP^^lTE,* [In-kom-^'it, Ssi. Ask^ Crabb, Maun- 


d^,’ jn-Um'p9-£Xt, IFb.j a. Not compo^te } uncompound- 


tlN-CQM-p58-ai-BTL^|-TY, «. QutUty of being not possible 
but by the negation or destruction of something. More. 
tXx-cQM-Pds'si-BLE, 0 . Not possible together* 
l2f-c6lf-PKE-HEX-8]-Bll*'|-TY, n. [ineontprikeneibUiU, Fr.l 


l2f-c6lf-PKE-HEX-8]-Bll*'|-TY, n. [ineomprikeneibUiU, Fr.] 
Quality of being incomj^ehensible ; inconceivableness. 
fJi-cdM-PBg-Hkirii'BLE, 0. That cannot be comprehend- 
ed, coneefred, or undenrtood } inconceivable. 
lN-c6M-PBg-9tlf'B|-Bi.E-Kfi8t, n. Inconceivableness. 
fPeUe* 

l»-c(iM-PE]g-B£if'8}-BLY, ad. Inconceivably. 
lir-c5x-PEg-BeN'8l9if, n. Want of comprehension. Ba- 

CMo 

iB-coM-PBij^Hkir'snrE, a. Not coinprebensive } limited. 
lN-c6ii-PBg-HBK'8)VS-H£ss,* n. Quality of being incom- 


lN-c6ii-PBg-HBK'8)VS-H£ss,* n. Quality of being incom- 
prehensive. Perry, 

Xx-CQll-PRB8-8^B!l.^I-TY) B. State of being incominres- 
sible. 

Xlf-C9K-PBfi8'8i-Bi.E, a. Not compreesible; not to be com- 
pressed or reduced to a smaller compass. 

Iv-CQX-PBta'ai-BLB-icltoa,* a. IncomuresaibUity. Aeh, 

XNjjOpK-POT'g-BLE,* a. That cannot be computed. 

Yii-€QN-c^al'^-blb, a. Not eoncealable. 

l]f*47<liv<c€iv'vBLE, a. That cannot be conceived } in- 
comprehensible. 

B* State of being Inooneetv- 


Ix-opB-qfitv'g-Bi^Yf 04 . JBeycnd comprelieiielon. 
tlx-CQK-cfip^Tl-BLE, 0. Inconceivable, ffata, 
tlN-o<)x-o|NifE%* a. unsuitable. More. 
TN-OQfr-dlx^Ni-TYj B* linoonannitae, L.] UnsuJtalueiMM 
disproportion. More, fnj 

In-cqw-clO'dekt, o. inferring no conclusion. [B.J 

tlN-CQM-OLOn'lxn, a. Inferring no conclusion. Peareon* 
iN-cpN-CLO'sivE, a. Not conclusive } not aeUling the dis- 
puted point } unsatisfactory. 
iN-cpN-oLO'srvE-LY, od. In an Inconclusive manner. 
iN-cpN-cLC'srvE-NESs, «. State of being inconclusive. 
tlN-cpN-c6cT', a. Unconcocted. Bacon. 
tlN-cpN-odoT']gD, o. Unconcocted } immature. Bacon. 
IN-cpx-c6c'TiQN, n. Want of concoction. Bacon. 
iN-cpN-ctiR'EllfO, 0. Not concumng. Browne. [B.] 
lN-cpN-c0s'8^BLE, a. [tRceneuMiM, L.] Not to be shaken. 
Bp. Reynolds, 

lN-cpN-DfiN-sA-BTL'l-TY)*B. Quality of being not conden- 
sible. Smart. 

lN-cpN-DfiN'sg-BLB,*a.Tbat cannot be condensed. Smart 
iN'cpN-DlTE, or iw-c6N'DlTB, [ln'k9n-dlt, W.Ja.\ jn- 
kSn'dlt, J. F. { ln-k9n-dll', 8. K. ; in-kbn'djt, P. 8m. m.] 
a. Imconddne^ L.] Not constructed with art } irregular } 
rude; ui^llshed. 

tlN-cpN-Dr'TipN-.gI*, (-dlsh'yn-al) a. Unconditional. 
Browne, 

tlN-cpN-Dl"TipN-.|iTE, (-dlsh'^n-st) o. Unconditional. 
Boyle. 

tlN-cpN-F5BM'A-Bi.B, o. Un conformable. HeyHn, 
tlN-cpN-p5RM'|-TY,n. Want of conformity ; non-conform- 
ity. Afy. Laud. 

flN-cpN-PC^ED^, (-fhadO 0. [ineonfiume, L.] UnconfUsed 
Bacon. 

flN-cpN-pC'§lON, n. Distinctness. Bacon. 
tlN-cpN-^fiAL'VBLE, o. UncoDgealsble. Cockeram. 
flN-cpN-pfiAL'^-BLK-Nftss,* 11. Quality of being incon- 
gealable. Scott 

1n-c5n'qrv-bnce, (In-kSng'grv-pns) n, Unsuitableness ; 

want of congruence or congniity. Boyle. 
lN-c6N'ORy-?NT, a. Unfit} Incongruous. Sir T. ELyot. 
iN-cpx-GRU'l-TV, n. Want of congruity ; unsuitableness 
of one thing to another ; inconsistency ; impropriety ; 
want of symmetry. 

lll-c6N'aRV-o08, ^-kSng'gry-fis) a. Unsuitable ; not fit- 
ting; improper; inconsistent; absurd. 
In-con'grv-oOs-ly, ad. With incongruity ; unfitly. 
iN-cpw-NftCT'gD,* 0, Unconnected. Warburton. 
iN-cpif-Nkc^TipN, n. Want of connection. Bp. Halt 
tllf-cpw-Nftx'igD-LY, ad. Without connection. Browne. 
flN-cdN'scipN-A-BLE, (In-k&n'shvn-g-bl) a, Unconscjun 
able. Spenser. 

In-c5n'8B-qij£nce, (Yn-kSn^s^kwSns) n. Inconclusive- 
ness ; want of just inference. 
lx-c5N'8B-QUfcNT, a. Not consequent} not following from 
the premises. 

lN-c6N-8¥-QUftN'TiAE, o. Not leading to consequences. 
lN-c6x-8B-QUfcNtTj-XL'|-TY,* B. Slate of being inconse- 
quential. JV.M.Mag. [b.] 

XN-c5lf-8¥-QUfiN^Ti^L-i.Y,* od. In an inconsequential 
manner. Warburton. 

XN-c6N'sg-Qu£NT-N£88,* %. State of being inconsequent. 
Scott 

lN-cpN-8lD'gB-^-BLE, o. Not Considerable ; unimpor- 
tant. 

Tx-cpN-sTD^gB-ifi-BLE-xtBS, n. Small importance. 
lN-cplf-iilD'?E-A-BLY,* od. In a small degree. Smart 
tIx-cpN-8lB'EE-V<7T> B. Inconsideratioii. Ld. Chester- 
Jleld. 

tIN-cpN-8YD'£B-XIfCE, a. Inconsfderatlon. Cockeram. 
Yx-cpN-«Xl>'£R-^TE, a. [ineoneideratuey L.] Not consider- 
ate } careless ; thoughtless ; negligent } inattentive ; inad- 
vertent. 

iN-cpif-BlD'ER-i^TB-iiY, ad. Negligently ; thoughtlessly. 
l!f-cpH-8lD'BE-ATE-NJt88, B. Carelessness ; negligence. 
Ix-GpB-slD-^B-A'TipN, n. Want of thought; inatten- 
tion. 

lii-cpif-sl8T'£ifCE, a. Want of consistence ; incoasisf. 
ency. 

Iii-cp!r-8l8'TgN-CY» B. Want of consistency ; such oppo- 
sition that one proposition infers the nemtion of the 
other : such contrariety that both cannot be together ; 
absurdly ; incongniitv ; disagreement ; unsteadiness. 
Xlf-cpir-Blw^BBTT, a. Not consistent ; incompatible ; not 
suitable ; inconf^ons ; contraiy ; absurd. 
Xx-cpTf-Bl8T'9NT-LYj od. In an inconsistent manner. 
tlH-CpB-8T8T'gBT-irB8S, a. Want of consistency. Mem, 
tXir-cpN-8X8T^|N», 0. Not consistent; incompatible with. 
Dryden. 

lN-cpN-8di*'4-Bi^v» A* Not conaotable; that cannot bo 
comforted : sorrowfbl beyond relief. 
iN-cpN-afrL^^BLB-Hltsa,* a. State of being inconscdabla. 

Seott 

iN-opK-adJL'A-BLYt* ad, Ib an laconsolable manner 

Aeh. 
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Jif-o5N'8p !rXKCX.*4i.Digcordftt}eai incontonftnef. ftnorf. 
xK-ofitr'sp-NXK-cy, n. DiMgrMment ; a du»cordanc«. 
iN-cplf-aplo^V-oOs, 0 . Not eonspicuooi ; ot>»cure. 
iN-opN tJPlo^V-oOs-Ly,* ad. Not conopicuouslf. Boyle, 
lN-opi<r-8Plo'v*o08-Nfias,* n. Want of contplcuouanets. 
Boyle, 

lif-ooif^sT^LK-OT, Want of conitancy j antteadineis j 
vartableneas ; mntabllity of temper or affection. 
fN-o&N'sT^MT, a, {kieonstanSf jLJ Not conatant; not 
firm ; not ateady in affection ; changeable ; mutable : 
variable j fickle. 

lN-c6N'8T-SiNT-Ly, ad. Unsteadily ; changeably. 
iN-opN-sfiM'VBLE, a. Not to be wasted. OreenhiJl 
Izr-^jpN-aDM^M^TE, a. Not consummated. Hale. 
tlN-cpN-sOMP'Ti-BLE, (In-kon-aQm't^W) a. Not capable 
of being consumed or burnt. Dighy, 
iN-cpN-TXM'j-N^^TE, o. Not Contaminated; genuine. 
Hacket, 

iN-cpN’Tfts'T^i'BLE, 0 . That cannot be contested or dis- 
puted, indisputable; uncontrovertible. 
iN-cpN-Ttts'TA-BLE-lfftss,* n. (iuality of being incon 
testable. ScoU, 

Xit-opN-Tfis'T^-BLy, ei. Indisputably : uncontrovertibly. 
fN-cpN-TfiST'^iD,* a. Uncontested. AMison. 
tN-cpif-Ttft'U-oOs, 0 , Not contiguous ; not Joined. 
lN-c6N'Tj-NfiNCE, It. Want of restraint, particularly as 
regards appetite, and especially sexual appetite ; lewd- 
ness. 

lN-c5N'Tl-irfilf-cy, n. Same as incontinence. Dryden. 
Iw-c6N'Tl-NftNT, a. [t?icen<m«M, L.] Wanting restraint; 

indu.|^g unlawful pleasure ; lewd, unchaste. 
lN-c6N'T|-NfiJtT, n. One who is unchaste. B. Jonaon. 
tlN-c6N'Tj-NfiNT, ad. Without delay ; immediately. Spen- 
ser. 

l]S-c5N'T|-NfiifT-L_^ ad, Unchastely: without restraint 
of the apatites. Woolton. — [flmmediately. Hayvoard.] 
iN-cpN-TRACT'BD, o. Not contracted ; uncontracted. 
BlackwaU, 

Isr-opN-TRdL'L^-BLE, 0 . Uncontrollable. Sir E. Sandye. 
fjH-cpN-TROL'LA-BLV) od. Uncontrollably. South. 
lN-c6N-TRp-vttRT-l-BlL'l-TV,* tt. Slate of bemg incon- 
trovertible. Aek. 

X«-c6N-TRp-vliET'j-BLE,a. That cannot be controverted , 
unquestionable ; indisputable. 

In-con-trp-vKrt'i-blv, ad. Beyond controversy or dis- 
pute. 

l|l7v-cpN-v£N'l]pNCE, (In-kon-vSn'y^ns or tn-kon-vS'n?- 
ens) [In-kpn-vS'ny^ns, S. K F. K. ; In-kon-ve'n^-dns, 
ff'. P. J. Jo. 5m.J n. Want of convenience , unfitness ; 
annoyance ; incommodiousness ; molestation. 
lilN-cpN-vfiN'iJpNOE, V, o. To trouble , to incommode. 
Halea. 

jjlN-CpN-vEN'I?N-CY, A. Same as inconvenience. Atterbury. 
|jlN-cpN-v£N'l]?NT, riii-kQn-vS'ny^nt, S. K F. K., Tn- 
k 9 n-vC'n 9 -dBit, fV. P. J, Jo. Sm.] a. hneonvintent^ Fr.j 
Incommodious ; disadvantageous, unfit, inexpedient. 

V lN-cpN-VfiN'l^NT-l.v, ad. Unfitly ; incommodiously. 
M-cpM-vl&Ra'^-BLE, a. Uusociol ; unconversable. More. 
lA-opN-TiiRT'l-BLE, o. Not Convertible , not transmuta- 
ble ; unchangeable. 

lN-cpN-vttRTVBLE-Nfi88,* n. State of being inconverti- 
ble. SeotL 

tlN-opN-vlcT'¥i>-Nfi88,* n. State of not being convicted. 
More, 

Xb-OPN-vTn'ci-ble, o. That cannot be convinced. 
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lN-opN-ylN^ci-B£.Y, od. Without admitting conviction. dulity. 

fN-cO^WY. or JN-CON'V* [in-kO'n?, P. Wb. Ask; in-k5n'9, flN-cREM^^i-BLE, a. Not consumable by fire. Browne, 

K. Sm.} a. Unlearned, unlucky; mischievous. — (/» iN'CRi^-MfiNT, (Ing^kr^-mfint) n, [inerementwnf L.] Is- 
tnmv) Accomplished. SAok. [a.] crease ; matter added ; a gradual or small increase. 

tlN-ooK'Pp-RfL. a. Immaterial , incorporeal. Raleigh. v. a. [tnortpe, L.] To r^rehead. Code- 

i lN-cdR-Pp-RXL'l-TY, n. linmaterialness ; Incorporeity. cram, 

lN-c5a'Pp-R4kL-LYy od. Immaterially ; incorporeally. flN-CRip-pX^TiON, n. [ineroMtie^ L.] Reinehension. South 
n-c5r'pp-rXte, tj. o. [tneorporer, Fr.] fi. incorpokav- jN-CRfes'ci^NT,* o. Increasing; growing larger. Snuot. 
so; pp. iNcoRPORATiifG, lAcoRpoRATcD.] To form Into In-crIm'i-nXtb,* e. 0 . To charge with a crime ; to crlmi- 
a mass, or a body ; to conjoin ; to form into a corporation nate. Be. Rev. 
or body politic ; to establish with certain rights ; to aasu- 1 n-cr5ach^ v, n. See Eroroach. 
date , to imbody. Sidney. fl^CRV-fiW'T^X, a. [tnorttMtes, L.] Unbloody; Uoodless. 

iN-odR'PO-RXYE, V, n. To unite into one mass or body. BrwinL 
Bacon, Jn-orObt', t>. a. fineriwe^ L.] [i. iwomusTin; pp. iw- 

|n-C}5r'pP-rXTE, a. Mixed or united into one mass or orustiro. irorustbo.] To cover with a crust or hard 
body conjoined inseparably; associated — [Immate- coat : to form a crust on. 
rial. Raleiglu In-crdb'tXte, v. a. To Incmst. Baeon. [r.1 

f N-c<5R'PQ-RXT-giD,* p. a. Formed into a body ; associat- In crvsvtX'tiqn, n. The forming of a crurt j a cmaU 
ed } eatabliahed by an act of incorporation. In-crObt'm^nt,* n. Act of incrusting. JEd. Rev. [B.] 

iN-OOR-Pp-BX'TipN, n. Act of incorporating; the act by iN'-cBts-TAL-Llz'^-BLE,* a. UncrystalliMUe. Smart, 
which a corporation is created; formation of a body ; In'ov-bAte, (Ing'ky-bat) v, n. rmcaftp, L.J [u ircubaibd ; 
union ; association. pp. ircubatiro, inoobatbd.] to sH upon eggs, as a hen. 

tof-cpR-Pd'BB-X*-. a, [incotporaUe, L.J Not corporeal ; not iN-cy-BX'TlpN, n. [wisuietio, L.] Act of incubating or 
consisting of matter ; immaterial ; unbodied. sitting upon eggs to hatch them. 

iN-cPRrpP'RB-AJL-laM,* n. Immateriality ; spiritual exist- flN-cOBB^* v, a. To involve ; m incorpmmte. Mlkon, 
ence or nature. Cudworth, tlN-cC'Bj-TtJRE. n, KncuWttts, L.1 Incubation. EtUe, 

lN-opit.pd'R 9 >AXi-laT,« «. An adherent to iacorporeallsm. wov-bUs, (Inrkp-b^^ jh. U Xw'CF-B/f Eng, 
OiirfipnrfA oy-Bfis-l^. [An iinagninry fiend, fairy, or demon. Bp, 

lN-opR-p5'li«-Alr<LY, ad. Immaterially ; without body. floB.] The nig!it»w« i h diitwRtlngaenaution during sleep 
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f N-cpE-EfiCT'Lf, ad. Inaccunttely ; not emek^, 
lN- 0 pR-Rtt 0 T^NE 8 B, n. Want of correctneaa. ffbrton, 
iN-cpR-RE-spPNiyipNcE,* \ n. Want of corremondenee ; 
lN-o 6 R-RE- 8 P 6 irD':fPN-CY>*' i diaproportloB. Ooloridge, 
In-o5r-rewsp6nd^1NP,* a. Not corresponding. CotorUge, 
lN-o 6 R-Ei-p}.BlL'l-TY, n. Depravity b^ond ameiidment. 
lN-cdR'R}-pi-BLE, (Tn-k 8 r'r 9 -j 9 -bl) a. That cannot be cor- 
rected ; incapable of amehdmenC ; bopeless. 
lN-odR'Rj-p}-BLE-NEsi^ n. State of being incorrigible. 
lN-c 6 R^Ri-pf-Bi.Yi ed. TOyond aU means of amendmeat. 
iN-cpR-RfiPT', a. Not corrupt , uncorrupt Burnet. 
tlN-cpR-BtJpT'¥B, a. Uncorrupted. HnoUehead. 
In-CPR-ROP-TJ-bIl^J-TY, r. [hteorruptibim^ Pr.] State of 
being incormptible ; insusc^lbility of corruption. 
iN-cpR-RDP'Tl-BLE, o. That cannot be corrupted ; inca- 
pable of corruption or decay. 
iN-cpR-RtJp'TTpN, n. Exemption from corruption. 
In-cqR-rOp'TIVE, a. Free from corruption. Akenstde. 
lE-rQR-RDPT'LY,*" ed. Unoorruptly. Milton. 
iN-cQR-RfiPT'Njpss, n. Purity; honesty; integrity; in- 
corruption. 

In-cbX 8 'sXte, V. a. [in and eraseuSf L.] [i. tRCRAtBATRo ; 
pp. iRCRAMATiRO, iRoRAStATso.] To tliicken , to make 
thick or fht. Broxone, 

In-cr\ 8 'sXtb, V, ». To become thick or fat; to grow fat 
Hammond, 

In-crXs^s^TE, a. Fattened ; filled. Hammond, 
IN-CRAS-SX'TIQN, n. The act of Incrassating. 
{N-cBAS'Si^-TlVE, o. Having the quality of thickoning. 
Harvey. 

Jn-creas'^-ble, a. That be increased. Sherwood. 
|N-cRfiAS'^-BLS-Nfis 8 ,* n. The quality of being increasa- 
ble. Law. 

In-CR£asb^, «. n. [inereseOf L.] [i irgrbasbd; pp. ir- 
cREAarRO, iRCRBASBo.] To b^omo greater in bulk or 
quantity ; to grow ; to advance. 

In-cr£a8E', V. eu To make more or greater ; to enlarge. 
IN'cr£a 8E, or In-cr£a 8E', [In'krfis, W. P. Jo. Sm,f jn- 
kr6s', 8. Wb. Johnson^ Ash^ Kenttck^ Rntiek.] n. Aug- 
mentation ; growth ; accession ; addition ; produce , 
generation ; progeny. 

tlN-CB£A8E'Fui., a Abundant of produce. Shah, 
jN-CRfiAS'ER, n. One who increases. 
tlN^CB]i^-XTE, a. Not created ; uncreated. Milton, 
flN^CRl^-XT-ED, a. Not created ; uncreated. Cheyne, 
iN-CRfiD-i-BlL'i-TY, n. The quality of being incredible 
or of surpassing belief. 

Tn-crEd'I-ble, a. [meredibUuj L.] That cannot be cred- 
ited or believed , not credible ; surpassing belief. 
Tn-cr&D'i-ble-N&ss, n. Incredibility. M, Caaauhon, 
lN-€R£D'i-BLY, od. In a manner not to be believed. 
In-cR¥-dO'l|-ty, n. auality of being incredulous; dis- 
belief ; unbelief ; scepticism ; indisposition to believe. 
In-cb£d'V-I*O 08 , (In-krfid'yv-lfis) [Tn-Jcr«d'fi-ias, & J. Jtu 
K. Sm. ; ln-kr6d'Jv-l&s or ln-kr«d^i Ifts, W.] a. rinorsda- 
Zttj, L.] Not credulous; not believing; hard or belief; 
refusing credit. 

iN-CBfiD'v-i'Ofis-LT,* ad. Wrth increduliw. Sestt. 
Xn-cb£d'V-lo&s-n£s 8 , n. Hardness of belief; incre- 
dulity. 

tlN-cREM^4i-BLE, a. Not consumable by fire. Browne, 
lN'CE?-MfiNT, (Ing'kr^-mfint) n, [incrsiiwiitttm, L.] Is- 
crease ; matter added ; a gradual or small increase. 
tlN'cRip-PXTE, V. 0 . [tnortpa, L.] To r^rehead. Code- 
tram, 

tlN-CRip-pX^TiON, n. [inerepatief L.] Reinehension. South 
iN-CR£s'c]^NT,* a. Increasing; growing larger. Smart, 
In-crIm'i-nXtb,* V, a. To charge with a crime ; to crimi- 
nate. &. Rev. 

1 n-CR 5 ach^ V, n. See Eroroach. 

tl^CRV-fiN^T^X, 0 . [tnorBSBtiis, L.] Unbloody; bloodless. 

Jn-orObt', V, a, finemsto, L.] [i. irorustbd; pp, ir- 
ORUSTIRO, fRORUSTBo.] To cover with a crust or hard 
coat ; to form a crust on. 

{ N-cRDB'tXte, V, a. To incmst. Baeon, [r.1 
N CRVS'-TX'TIPN, n. The forming of a cruM : a crust. 
lN-CB08T'M]pNT,* lu Act of incrustiug. Ed, Rev, [B.] 
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(H-ObL'cXTB, «. 0. [iiiaileo, L.] [i irculoatxo ; fp. ivoul- 
OATiwo, iNouLOATso.] To iDipreM on the mind by fre- 
quent admonitions ; to enforce by repetition^ to iimtse ; 
to Instil : to implant 

l{t-CVL-OA'TiQNy «. Act of inculcating ; chaifo. 
Im-ool^cA-tqr,*^ n. He who inculcates. Bnylt* 
ik-cDl^pa-bjlEi o. [m and muSpoMis, L.] Not culpaUe ; un- 
blamable. 

Xn-c z-irKss, n. UnUaroableness. 

Xn-c&l'pa-bly, od. Unblamably; without blame. 
IW-cOt'PATB,* e. a. [i. incuLPATSo ;pp. imculpatuto, in- 
ouLPATSD.l To bring into blame ; to censure ; to accuse 
of crime. Roseo*, 

XN-cyt-PA'TiQN,* II. Act of inculpating \ censure. Dr. jSU 
Un. 

|N-cOt^F^-T<>-RY,* a. Imputing blame , reprebensive. Qa. 
Rw, 

flN-c&tT^ 0 . [mcvltae, L.] Uncultivated. Burton. 
tlN-cOL'T}-vAT-ipD, a. Uncultivated. 8tr T. HerbvrU 
flN-cOt-Ti-vi'TIQN, a. Want of cuitivatiun. Bertnffion. 
flN-cOLT'vuE* (Tn-kult'yvir) n. Want of culture. FoUham. 
}n-cDm'ben-cy, *• State of being incumbent ; state of ly- 
ing upon ; imposition as a duty; the state of keeping or 
holding a benefice or an office. 

|N-cDm^Bi^KT, a. [tnoaiabeu, L.] Besting or lying upon ; 

imposed as a duty , obligatory. 

In-cOm'b]^nt, n. One who possesses a benefice; the hold- 
er of an office. 

|N-oOM'B^NT-i<Y,’*iid. In an incumbent manner. Chalmers. 
|n-cDm'b4:R) V. a. [ncambrer, Fr.] To embarrasa MiUon. 
See ErrcuKBsa. 

|N-cC9l'BRANC£, n. See Eucuubbaivcb. 
tlN-cCM'BROV8, a. Cumbersome ; troublesome. Chaucer. 
iN-CJ^NXB‘ n. pL [L., a cradle.] (BtbUoffraphy) Books 

pnnted durmg the early period of the art , generally con- 
fined to those which were printed before the year 1500. 
Brands. 

jN-ctiR', «, a. [mctcrro, L.] [». ircuriuid; pp. ii»cubrii»o, 
iircuBRSo.] To become liable to , to bring on. 
iM-cO-RA-BlfL'i-TY, a. State of being incurable. 
In-cC^RA-ble, a. That cannot be cured ; not admitting 
remedy; irremediable; hopeless. 

In-oO'r^ble,* a, A lunatic or patient who cannot be 
cured. Jtfead. 

X;v-c0^r^-ble-n£8S, n. State of not admitting any cure. 
In-cO'RA-BLY, ad. Without remedy ; hopelessly. Locke. 
tN-cC-R|-6s'j-TY, n, [tnatrwsUif Fr.] Want of curiosity. 
Wottan. [r.] 

In-cO'ri-oCs, a. Not curious; negligent; inattentive. 
In-c0'R|-o08-ly, «d. Without care or curiosity. Bp. HaU. 
XN-cC'Ei-oCa-Nfias, n. Negligence, carelessness. Bp. 
Hall. 

Jw-cUr'siqn, (fn-kiir'Hbvn) n, [tncurro, L. ; tncursum, Fr.] 
Attack ; a pamal invasion, or an invasion without con- 
quest : inroad ; ravage. 

iN-cUR^SfYE,* a. Msdcing incursion; aggressive. Oold- 
smxth. 

jN-ctiR'ViTE, e. a. [tBcuroe, L.] [u irrcuavATSD ; pp. iw- 
cDSTATiivo, iifouRTATso.] To bend , to crook. Cheune. 
In-cCr'V>TE,* a. (Bot.) Incurved ; bent inwards. Orabb. 
iN-cVR-vi'TiQif, «. The act of incurvating ; state of being 
bent ; curvity ; crookedness , fiezion. 

I n-cBbve', t>. 0 . To bend inward , to incurvate. Cockeram. 
n-cUr'vi-ty, n. Crookedness; state of bending inward. 
N-c08'SIQN,*n. Act of shaking ; concussion. Maunder. [B.] 
IIn'd^-gAte, V. a. [yndagOf Llj To search. Cockeram. 
iN-D^-eA'TipN, n. Bareli ; examination. Boyle. [R.J 
XN'i>i-GA-TQR, n. A searcher; an examiner. More. [R.] 
|N-DXM'Aq£, V. a. See Endamaok. 
flv-DlM'AqBD,* (In-dAm'ftJd} a. Undamaged. MtUon. 

I B-dArt^, V. a. To dart in ; to strike in. Shak. 
b-dEar^ e« a . Bee Ebokar. 

N-D£AR^Kg;BT, n. See Ewdrarmert. 
if-DJtB-j-xI^rvs 4 ^s&MP'SfT,* [L.] (Law) An action 
brought to recover in damages the amount of a debt or 
demand. WJuekaw. 

(pi-d$tO V. a. To put into debt Daniel. 
B-o&BT^gD, (ia-d«t'pd) a. Being in debt, obligated; 
obliged by something received. 

4N-D&BT'gn-]f£ss,* (in-dCt'gd-nds) n. The state of being 
indebted. Chanedlor Kent. A modem word, reputed of 
American origin ; not often used by English writers, yet 
H is found in the recent English di^naries of Knowles 
and Smart 

In-DftBT'MEMT, ()n-ddt'm^t) n. State of being in debt 

Bp, HaiL (r.' 

In-dE'ciPN-cyJ n. [wdieenctf Pr.] Want of decency ; inde- 
corum ; indelicacy ; a violation of good manners ; any 
tbm^ unbecoming. 

tW-D&'ci^WT, a. Unbecoming; unfit for the eyes or ears ; 

not decent ; indelicate ; immodest ; improper. 
TN- 2 }£^ 0 gNT-LY, od. In an indecent manner. 
laf-B^-cln'V-oOs, (In-d^-eld'yu-fis) a. Not deciduous j not 
falling yearly, as leaves of Uees ; evergreen. 


M^i-BLE, 0 . Not liable to be decimated or tithed 

Gotssi. 

Xrr-D^^-cFpHgR-^L-BLE,'^ a. That cannot be deciphered 
Omit Aiag. 

XN-Dg-oP^giQir, (In-dc-slzh'vn) n. Want of decision. 
Xif-Dg-oPsiYB, a. Not decisive ; inconclusive. 
iN-Dg-ci'ajvB-LV,* od. In an indecisive manner. Smart 
XN-Dg-c!'a|VE-N&8S, n. State of being indecisive. 
iN-Dg-cLlN^^-BtE, a. [indeclMabiUs, L.J (Gfram.) Undeclin- 
able ; not varied by terminations. 

Xi«-D¥-CLlir'A'Bt£,e n. A word that is not declined 
Churchill, 

iN-D^-ctlif'^k-BLY, od. Without variation ; constantly 
Mountagu. 

lN-D£.cciM-p59^4k-BLE,* a. That cannot be decomposed. 
Brande. 

1 n-d£-cc>m-p6s'^-ble-n1s8 ,* n. auality of being inde- 
composable. Smart 

||In-d£c'q-roC8, or iN-DE-cd'Rovs, [In-dek'o-rSs, P. J. 
Ash^ Wb. ; In-d^-kb'rMS, S. E. Jd. Sm. R. ; In-dSk'^-rils or 
In-d^-k&'rys, fV. F. K.] a. [indecomSf L.] Not decorous ; 
indecent ; unbecoming. See Decorous. 
jllN-D£c'Q-Ro08-i.Y, or lN-D¥-cft'ROV8-LV, od. In an un- 
becoming manner. 

lllN-Dfcc'Q-RoDs-Nfiss, orXN-DE-c5^ROVS-Nfi88, R. Impro- 
priety of conduct ; indecency. Scott 
1n-D¥-c6'rVM, n. [L.J Indecency ; something unbecom- 
ing. 

{n-dEEo^, od. [inanddred.] In reality; in truth; in fhet 
— It is often used interjoctionally. — It is sometimes used 
as a slight aflsertiun or recapitulation in a sense hardfy 
perceptible or explicable , os, “I said 1 thought it whs 
confederacy between the juggler and the two servants; 
though, indeed^ I had no reason so to think.*’ Bacon. — It 
is used to note concession in comparisons ; as, “ Ships 
not so great of bulk, indeed, but of a more nimble mo- 
tion.** Bacon. 

In-de-pAt-i-g^-bIl'i-tv, n. Indefatigableness. Perry. 
In-d?-pAt'|-ga-bjle, a. [indtfattgabUiSt L.] Unwearied ; 

not tired , unceasing ; persevering. 
iN-D^-pXT'l-GA-BLE-Nfiss, ft. Unweariness. PamelL 
1n-de-pXt'|-ga-bly, ad. Without weariness. Bp. Hall. 
In-d?-pAt-j gA'tiqn, n. Unweariness. Qrtgc^. 
K-DZ-p£A-i^f-BlL‘|-TY,* n. State of being fndefoasible. 
Smart 

lN-D¥-Ff A' 9 J-BLE, (In-d^-fS^z^-bl) 0 . Incapable of being 
defeated, vacated, or made void. 

Xn-d]?-f£a^si-BLYt* od. In an indefeasible manner. Bos- 
well. 

lN-D?-F£c-Tj-BtL'l-Ty, n. The quality of being indefecti- 
ble. 

In-d?-f£c'ti-ble, a. Not liable to defect or decay. 
In-D¥-f£c'tive, 0 . Not defective , perfect. South. 
1n-de-f£i'S|-BLE, (In-d5-f5'z9-bl) a. See Indefeasible. 
Xr-de-f£n'h}-ble, a. fm and d^ensus. L.] That cannot 
be defended or justifiea ; censurable ; faulty. 
Xn-DE-f£n'8)-bly,’*' ad. in an indefensible manner. Mia- 
kU. 

Irr-DE-Ffiw'siVE, a. Having no defence. Sir T. Herbert. 
iN-DE-pr'ci^N-cy, (!n-d 9 -fl 8 h' 9 n-B 9 ) n. The quality ot 
state of being in deficient. 

In-de-fI"ci¥NT, (In-d 9 -fl 8 h' 9 nt) a. Not deficient; not 
fkiling ; peiiect ; complete. Bp. Reynolds. 
1n-de-fIn';^-ble, a. That cannot be defined. 
1 n-d£f^|-n1te, a. [ind^Uusy L.] Not definite ; having no 
assigned limits ; not determined ; not settled. 
iN-Dfip^l-NlTE-LY, ad. In an indefinite manner. 
iN-BfiF^l-NlTE-Mfiss, n. State or quality of being indefi- 
nite. 

iN-D^-Ftw'i-TtJDE, 7L Indofinlteness. Hale. 
N-D^Hls'CERT,* a. Not opening when npe. P. Cue. 
1n-dE-l£ctV-ble,'^ a. Unpleasant; unamiable. ^ Bee 
Xn-de-lIb'ER-Ate, o. Not deliberate ; unpremeditated. 
In-n]g.l.lB'ER-AT-i^D, 0 . Undeliherated. Bramkall. 
llf-D£x.-{-BU.'}-TY, n. auality of being indelible. Bp. Hors, 
ley. 

||Iff-DfiL'j-BLE, [In-dCF^-bl, S. W. J.R. F Ja. K. 8m . ; In. 
dS'l^bl, P.] a. That cannot be efifkced or blotted out ; nut 
to be cancelled ; permanent. 

i lN-D£L^|-BLE-N£ss,* N. Ouality of being Indelible. Ash. 
iN-D&L^I-BLY, ad. In an indelible manner. 
pr-D£L'|-CA-cy, n. Want of delicacy ; indecency. 
lN-D£L^i CA^TE, 0 . Wanting delicacy or decency ; iffifenslve 
to good manners or propriety ; indecent. 
Xn-bsl^j-c^TE-ly,* oi. In an indelicate manner. Bmart 
lB-D£M-lf )-F|- cA'tiqn, n. Act of indemnifying ; compen- 
sation for IcMS or iRiuiy ; reymbursement. 

Ilf-D£M'N|-Fl?, V. a. [in and damnify] [i. ifroEMNiriBO ; 
pp. iNOEMNirTiNO, iNDEMNiFiEo.] To tecure Egaiitst loss 
or penalty ; to maintain unhurt ; to compensate for loss 
or injury. 

jN-DfiM'Pfi-TY, n. [vndmnUiy Fr.] Security or exemption 
from loss or injury ; compensation for loss ; remnneratloD. 
XN-B^-MfiN^STRA-BLE, o. Not demonstrable. Bamdye. 
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lN-D9-M0N^8TE^ BLX-Nfi8S,« n. State of being indemon- 
strabld. jitk. 

tlN-i>fiK>|-ZA'Tl9^ n. The act of making free. BuUokor. 
ip-DfiN'iZE, e.o. To make free BtUlokar, See EeoxKisn. 
UN-ofiN'i-ZEN, (iTmlfin'^zn) ». a. To make free} tonatu> 
raiize} to endenizen. Overburj/, 

JN-D6NT', O, O. r*. IirDXNTXO;M. inOBRTlIfO, llTDXirTBD.l 

To mark with mequalitiea, like a row of teeth } to cut in 
and out} to make to wave or undulate to bind by con> 
tract or indenture. 

iN-DfiNT', V. n. To run in and out} to have indentationa ; 
to contract , to bargain. 

{ N-DkNT', n. Inequality } incleure } indentation } stamp. 
N-D^N-xA^TipN} Ik Act of indenting} a notch } a waving 
in any figure. 

}N<D&NT'¥D,* p, tu Cut with teeth like a saw } marked 
with inequalities: — stipulated or bound by indenture. 
iN-uftNT'ED-Ly.^od. By indentation. Scott, 
In-dEnt'ino,* n. Indentation j impression. 
tlN-DENT'MjpNT, Ik An indenture. Bp. HaU. 
jN-DfiNT'VRB, (}n-d«nl'yvr)n. A writing containing a con- 
tract between two or more parties } a covenant } a writ- 
ten contract : — indentation. 

iN-DfiNT'VBR, (m-dfint'yvr) r. a. To Indent} to bind by 
indentures. 

lN-Dj6NT'vaE,t>.«.To run in and out} to indent. iTeynood. 
iN-Djp-pfiND'i^NCE, Ik State of being independent} free- 
dom ; exemption from reliance or control , state over 
which none has power, control, or authority. 
tN-D]^-pfiic'D$M-GYi n. State of being independent, inde- 
pendence. 

In-dj^-pEn'di^nt, o. Not dependent , having power to act 
free from the control, or without the assistance, of others } 
not supported by any other , not relying on another} not 
controlled , not relating to any thing else, as to a superior 
cause or power. 

XN-D^-pfiN'D?NT. n. {Theology) One who holds that eve- 
ry congregation is a complete church, subject to no supe- 
rior authority , a CongregationalisL 
iN-DE-PfiN'DtfNT-hVi ud. In an independent manner. 
|lN-D£p'RE-CA-Bli£, a, [tndoprecabiUsy L.] That cannot be 
entreated. Coekeram. 

flN-Dfip-RE-HfiN'si-BLE, o. [mdcprehenstbiluy L.] That 
cannot be found out. Bp. Mortoiu 
Ifv-DE-pRiv'^-BLE, tt. That cannot be taken away. Hama, 
Xn-ue-scuib^^-blEj’o. That cannot be described. 
l.N-DE-skRT^, n. Want of merit, ill-desert. PhdLipa. 
iN-ufia'i-NfiNT, a. Incessant. Baxter, [r.] 
1j»i-d£8'[-n£nt-lv, ad. Without cessation. Ray. 
1n-DE-91R'A'BLE,* o. Undesirable. Month. Antk. [r.] 
lN-D]p-8TB0c-T}-BlL'j-Ty,* Ik Q^uality of being indestruc- 
tible. Sir H. Davy. 

In-d^-strCc'ti-ble, a. That cannot be destroyed. 
iN-Dip-STBDc'Ti-BLV,* ad. In an indestructible manner. 
JV. Jl. Rev. 

1n-i>e-tSr'M|-nvbL£, o. Not to be fixed, defined, or set- 
tled. 

XN-DE-TkR'Ml-N^-Bi.¥,*ad. In an indeterminable manner. 
Dr. JiUen. 

iN-DE-ikR'UI-N^TE, a. Unfixed } nut defined , indefinite. 
iN-UE-TkE'SKI-N^TE-LY, od. In an indeterminate manner. 
XN-DE-TteR'Mi-N-^TE-Nfiss,* n. State of being mdeterini- 
nate. Perry, 

Xn-de-tEr-mi-nX'TIQN, n. Want of determination. 
iM-DE-TkR'iaiNED, (-m)nd) a. Undetermined. Locke. 
jlN-DE-voTES «• (tndivotf Fr.] Little afiected or devoted. 
Bentley. 

Xn-de-v5t'ED, o. Not devoted} undevoted. lA. Claren- 
don. 

iN-DE-vo'TlpN, n. Want of devotion; irreligion. 
1 n-de-v50t', o. [indevotf Fr.] Not devout } undevout. Bp. 
Hall 

1n-de-v50t'lv, ad. Without devotion ; undevoutly. 
Xk^dEx, n. [L.] pL iN'Dfix-Eijf or iN'Dj-cfi?. A directing 
point or pointer ; a hand that points to any thing ; the 
fore finger ; a director ; direction : an alphabeticid table 
of the pnncipol subjects of a work, or words employed in 
it, with references to the pages. — (Jirtth.) An exMnent 
of a power, as the small figure in the expression 3*. 
Xn'dEx,* V. a. To place in an index or table. TaJfowrd. 
jN>DtX, EX-ptfR- 04 -T 6 fMf-ira* fL.] “An expurgatory 
index}** a list or catalogue of books which the church of 
Rome prohibiU the faithfril from reading, or condemns as 
heretical. It is annually published at Rome. Brando. 
Xn'd&x<.HXi(D,* m. a hand that points to something. 

a. Relating to or like an index. Smart, 
N-i>kx'pcAL-LY,* ad. In the manner of an index. Swift 
IPdBX Ll-BMOfRVM PKQ-SrS-f-TQ' [L.] A list 
or c^oiogue of books absolutely prohibited. Ency. 
Xk-Oi^x-TXk'f-TYt Want of dexterity } awkwardness. 

XN^rnlSuN,* Ik A largo engaged in the India trade, 
Enap 


Xmn'ihVy* (Ind'ygn) fUi'dyim, 8. Ja, 8m. t XnMp-gn, Xn^- 
Jp-gn, or ind^fm, fr.] n. A native of India or the West 
Indies ; an aboriginal American. Pops. 
iND'i^n,* (Xnd'ygn) a. Belonging to India tv the Indians. 
XND'i^N>AB'Bpw~Bd5T, (Ina'ygn-) a. Bee Aaaow-aooT. 
XN]>'ii9LN->B£E'&Yt'^ a* A berry having an intoxicating 
quality } Cocoulua Indieua, Booth. 
iNB'i^N-CoRN,* a. Maize} an American grain. Ingkam, 
XND'iAN^Rfias, n. A plant MiUor. 
lN-DiAN-££R\e n. A large En^h ship engaged in the In- 
dia trade, or in the trade iMtween India and China} an 
Indiaman. Fo. Qu. Rev. 

Ind'ian-PI&, n. The cactus : — the banian-tree. 
Ind'i^n-Xnx, n. A ^cies of solid ink, brought from the 
East, and used in Europe for the lines and shadows of 
drawings. 

Ind'i^n-ite,* Ik (JlUfk) A hard white or gray mineral, as- 
sociated with garnet, felspar, and hornblende. Brando. 
Ind'i^n-6ak,* Ik The teak-tree. Hamilton. 

Ind^iAN-REd, n. A species of ochre. HiU. 
Xnd'iar-ROb'ber,'*' tk McCulloch. See IiroiA-Rusaxa. 
XND'iAN-TtiR'NrP,* n. An acrid plant ; wake-robin. Farm. 
Ency. 

In'dia-Rub'ber,* (tn^ja-rdb'b^r) n. Caoutchouc} gum- 
elastic ; Indian-rubber. Keene. 

In^d}-cAnt, a. [indtoans, L.] Showing } pointing out a 
remedy. 

Xn^dj-cant,’^ n. (Med.) That which points out a remedy. 
DungUson, 

XN'Dj-ciTE, tj. a. [indico. L.] [i irdioxted ; pp. indicxt- 
iiro, 1RDIOA.TBD.J To show , to point out} tu mark} to 
point out a remedy. 

In-dj-ca'tiqn, It. Act of indicating} that which indicates} 
mark } token : sign } note } symptom. — (.Afsd.) The man- 
ifestation made by a disease of what is proper to be done 
for its removal. 

In-dTc'A-t 1 ve, [in-dlk'941v, 8. W.P.J. F.E.Ja. 
d^-ka-tiv or jn-dlk'?-tlv, Sm. f m-dlk'^i-tlv or In'd^-ka'tfv, 
K.] a. Showing, informing, pointing out. — (Oram.) A 
term applied to a mood of a verb, expressing affirmation 
or a simple or unconditional judgment. 
In-dIc'4-tIve-lv, oii. In an indicative manner. 
Xw'di-ca-tqb, Ik He or that which shows or points out ; a 
muscle in the arm. — (Meek.) An instrument fur ascer- 
taining the amount of the pressure of stedin and the state 
of the vacuum throughout the stroke of a steam-engine. 
Orwr. — (Ormth.) A genus of birds belonging to the 
cuckoo trine. 

In'd}-c<i-tq-ry, o. Demonstrative, indicative. Donne. 
Jy-Df-CA'rfT,* n. [L.J (Law) A writ of prohibition. Bladt^ 
atone. 

tiN'DjcE, (tn'djs) Ik [widicc, Pr.] Signification, sign} In- 
dex. B. Jonaon, 

fN-DP' Cf-A^* (\n d'le]\’^^)n.pl, [L,] Discriminating marks. 
Burrotoa. 

In-uIc'<?-lIte,* Ik (Min.) Cleaveland, See Iitoioolitx. 
lN-DiOT% (in-dit') V. a. [cniicter, old Fr.] [k inoictzd , pp. 
iRDicTiifO, iRoicTED.J (Low) To imoeach , to accuse or 
charge with a crime or misdemeanor ny a bill of indict- 
ment ; to declare guilty of a penal ofi!ence. 
{N-DicT^A-BLE, (in-dit'a-bl) a. Liable to be indicted. 
Xn-dict-ee',* (In-dl-teO n. (Low) One who is indicted. 
Bouvier. 

In-dict'£R, (in-dlt'9r) tu One who indicts or accuses. 
|N-Dlc'TipN,n. Declaration } proclamation. Bacon. — (Chro- 
nology) A cycle, or period of fifteen years, the origin of 
which is involved in obscurity ; but it is said by some to 
have been instituted by Constantine the Great, in place 
of the Olympiads. 

Jn-dIc'tjve, o. [indietivuaf L.] Proclaimed } declared. Ken- 
net. [b.] 

In-dIct'M£HT, (jn-dlt'm^nt) n. (Lam) Act of indicting; a 
written accusation of a crime or misdemeanor, presented 
to, and preferred by, a grand-jury, under oatlk to a court. 
iN-DiCT'OE,* (in-dit'ijr or In-dit-br') n. (Low) One who in- 
dicts. Bouvter. , 

lN-DlF'F¥R-£Nci, n. State of being indifferent ; neutrali- 
ty ; suspension ; equipoise or freedom from motives on 
either side ; impartiality ; negligence} want of affection } 
unconcernedness. 

In-dIp'feb-£N-cy» "• Indifference. Loeke. [B.] 
In-dIf'F£R-£NT, o. [wdy^cao, L.] Having no choice of 
preference } neutral ; not determined to either side } un- 
concerned ; impartial } not interested } passable } tolera- 
ble ; middling ; not good, nor very bad. 
In-dIf'F£E-£NT-I§m,* Ik Want of zeal } indifference. Bp. 
Jebb. 

|M-DlF'F£R^£NT-l 8 T,* TU One who is indifiDsTent OT neutraL 
Br%L Ont, 

Iw-dIf'FER-ENT-LT. od. In an indifibrent manner} with- 
out distinction } without preference } equally } impartial- 
ly : passably. 

XM*z>}-pftKOS, Ik State of being indigent} want} penury; 
poverty } need } destitution. 
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Wan.; tndlgenoe. BeMUnf. [R.] 

HU L.J A Bative animal or plant 

({n4!(J'^«liip) a. Native to a oqantiT ; origi- 
ns pnMiuced or bora in a place or Mgloo ; natal. 
lR'D|> 9 tMT, <h i%ndi£g»*, U] Being in want or poverty i 
deatitute j poor : needy j neoeMitoua. 
fIif-<x>M£8T% €u Not dlg«rted j indijneted. Shak. 

•)>OB8T'f D, a. [imbgt»tn$f !«.] Not digeated^ not con- 


indigealed. J3ar- 

aw. 

iN-Di-^ftsiyi-BLS, a. That cannot be digeated j that cannot 
be received or endued. 

a. (Unallty of being indigeatible. 

jitk. 

(iBhdO^iXBt'ypn) a. Want of power to di- 
gest food ; want of digestion} a morbid weakiteaa of the 
stomach ; dyspepey. 

^N-Dl^^l-TlTE, «. 0 . L.] To point out with the 

fingers ; to indicate, Bnriiu, 

Action, a. Act of pointing out with the finger. 
tlxf-Di»N', <}n-dln') a. [tadigau, L.] Unworthy j disgrace- 
fill. 8kak, 

I»dl««»«on. %««•. [«.] 

{N-oIe'K^NT, o. [tadigaoas. L.] Afilbpted by or feeling in- 
dignatioB } angry } resentruL 
iN-Dla^NAKT-LY, od. With indignation. 

Ia-D)a-MA'TIQN, a. [tadtgaotie, L.1 Anger mingled with 
contempt or diaguat i the anger or a superior } the effect 
of such anger; reeentment 
tiN-]>IO^]ff|-Ff , «, a. To treat disdainlUUy. Spenatr, 

a. [»u%attast L.] Contumelv; contemptu- 
ous tninry ; vkdatiOD of right accompanied with insult. 
t|N-Dleif^LY, (jn-dln^le) od. Unworthily. Bo. Hall. 
Ur'Di-od. a. [tadtoMia, ll] An American ana Asiatic plant, 
a substance obtained from the plant, need in 

dyeing Mae. 

lN'X>j-eo-^£inB,* a. White or dedxydated indigo. Brande. 
In-dio'q-lIte,* a. (Mn.) Blue tourmaline. Brands, 
Iif-D}-odT^)c,* a. (CA«m.) Noting an acid obtained from 
indigo. Bfwtda. 

riN-i>u.^^-Tp-EV} a. Not slow , not delaying. CorwootUs. 
tlN-OlL'l-^£NCE, a. Slothfulness , carelessness. B.Jhnaon. 
tlN-oli.^|-9£MT, a. rwddjjgeat, Fr.l Not diligent , careless. 
FshAaau 

pii-DlL't-etirT-Ljf ad. Without diligence. Bp. Hall 
jlw-Dl-Mlw^lSH-A-BLE, o. Undimiuishable. MtlUnu 
j[lf-0)-££cT', a. [tndtreetiUf L.] Not direct ; not straight ; 
not rectilinear ; not tending directly, but only obliquely, ! 
to the pointer purpose : — wrong ; improper ; not fair ; not 
honest. 

TR-Oi-B£c^TiON, a. Indirect coarse or means. Shak. 
lM-pi-a£cT^LY, od. In an indirect manner ; unfairly. 
1 n-D|-r£ct^N£SB, a. Obliquity , unfairness ; dishonesty. 
)llif-D)§hc£RN^(-BLE, (ln-d{Z-zdrn' 9 -bl) a. Not perceptible , 
unduceraible. Vgnkam. 

8Xlf-l>fg-c£RN'p-BlJB-2f£8a, a.Undiscernib)eness. Hammond, 
f]I]r-D|^£BN'^Bl«Yy (In-d^a«m' 9 -bl 9 ) ad. Undiscemibly. 
tlN-PIB-chBP-l-BlL'l-TV, a. Indiscerptibility. BaiUy. 
tXH-njs-ChRP'l-BLE, a. Indiscerptible. More. 
lN-D;^£EP^}-BiiE-N£S8, a. Uuality of being iodlscerp- 
ible. Todd. 

lM-D|8-o£RP-Tf-Bl£.'|-TY, a. Incapability of dissolution. 
lii-n|8-c£BP'T|-BLE, 0 . Not separable into ports ; incapa- 
ble of being broken or destroyed. J9p. Butler. 
XlF-S|S-o£Bi^T}-BLYy* ad. In an indiscerptible manner. 
Dr. BUeu. 

Xir-Dl8'cp-Pl.lH-4<-Bl«E^ That cannot be disciplined. 
iN-Dls'c^LlNX,*' a. Want eff discipline. Qu. Rev. 
l]f-D)&-€OV'gR* 4 k-BLB 2 a. Undiscoverable. Gmybeare. 
tlir-D)S-c6T'BB^Y» «• >tato of being hidden. Browne. 
iK-oiiB-CR££T% a. Not discreet ; Wanting discretion , im- 
prudmit : incautions ; inconsiderate ; injudicious. 
1 n-o)S-cre£t'ly« ad. Without discreUon or prudence. 
llf-Dift-CRfitT^ingu,* a. Want of discreCion. Bek. 
lB-D|»K;Rf TX^, a. [mdieeretue, L. j Not discrete ; not sep- 
aiUed. 

lJi-i>|s-CBft''Tip]f, (In-djs-krSsb^pn) a. An indiscreet act ; 

impradenca ; mshneM ; incoasideraiion. 
lii-]>)B-OBlM')-lfATX| a. [hulieerkninahu, h.) Being with- 
out disnrlmiiialjion ; cumued: ondfstinguisbabie. 
lR*D|a.cxI)l'}-]f fTX-LTf ad. without discriminaUon. 
Ix-nis-CRlM^i-irlT-iHa, a. UndiscriiiiiDating. Warton. 
Ui*D|»-CRlB»|-xA'Tioir, a. Want of dUscriniiBOtion. Bp. 
Horiieif. 

XB-l>|a*cOMXi>'« (-jtlist') a. Not disenased ; uodiscttssed. 
Donne* 

f x-t>|8*p£it4i^BlL'l-TT, a. State of being IndispeQMible. 
llf-]»l»-p£ii^s>rRi«x, 0 . That cannot be dispensed with ; 

not to be omitted, remitted, at anued ; necseeaiy. 
l]f>B|a«irtx'iA'BiiX-xftae, a. State of being Iniliepen- 


f N-D| 8 -p£N' 8 A>Xi>Yt ad. To a degree not to be remitted ee 
abated : necessaiHy. 

IN-Dia-PBRSXD^ (Indis-i»6rstO a. Undispeieed. Moro. 
iN-oje-p^M^ e. a. [L lanisrosao; pe. laoisrosiao, laois- 
rosan?] To make undt ; to disincline ; to make averse ; 
to dli^iuanfy : to disorder. 

In-nis-p&axD\* (-ofizd') a. Not disposed; dislncHned; 

slightly disoraered In health. Smart 
lN-Dls-p 59 ^Ei>-Nfis 8 , a. Indisposition ; unfitness. Matt. 
iN-Dls-PQ-^r'Tlpif, (In-dls-po-alsb'vin) a. State of being 
indiapoaed ; disoroer of health ; slight disease or iUnesa ; 
disinclination ; dislike : aversion. 

IN-Dls'py-TVBLE, rXn-dls^P9-ta-bl, S. J. E. F. Ja. 8 m. f In- 
dXs'PM-tg-bl or Xn^s-pa'te-bl, IT. P. ff.] a. That cannot 
I be disputed ; incontrovertible ; incontestable ; unques- 
tionalte ; undeniable. 

lN-Dls'py-TA-BLB-N£8s. a. State of being indisputable. 
lN-Dt8'PV-T^-Bl.V, od. Without controverey ; certainly. 
lN-Dl8-8prLV-BlL'i-TY, a. [tndiMoiuWud, FV.j State of be- 
ing indissoluble ; firmness , perpetuity of obfigation. 
iN-ms'sQ-Ly-BLB, a. [mdwolubihe, L.] That cannot be 
dissolved ; not separable ; firm ; binduq; for ever ; sub- 
sisting Ibr ever. 

lN-Dls'8p-uy-BnB-N£s8, a. Indissolubility. Male. 
iN-nls'sy-Ly-BLY, ad. In an indissoluble manner. 
Xn-d)9-96i.v'A'BL.£, o. That cannot be dissolved, separat- 
ed, or broken ; indissoluble. Bybjfb, 
lN-D|y-96L v'A’BX^-m£ss,« a. State of being Indhisolvable. 
Dupin. 

flN-Dls'T^kN-CY, *. State of inseparation. Peareon. 
1 n-d|s-t 1 nct% o. Not distinct ; not plain ; not clear ; con- 
fiis^ ; obscure. 

iN-DlSxTlnoT'l-BLE, a. Undistinguisbable. Warton. [R.J 
iM-Dis-TlBCSMriQN, tt. Confusion ; uncertainty , omission 
of discrimination. Sprat 
In-D| 8 -t 1 nct'ly, ad. Conftisedly; uncertainly. 
lN-Dis-TlNCT^Nis 8 , a. ConfusioD } uncertamty ; obscu- 
rity. 

In-dis-tTn'qu|sh-a-ble. (In-djs-ting'gwish-g-bl) a. That 
cannot be distinguished ; confused , nndistinguishable. 
1 n-D} 8 -tUrb'ANC£, a. Freedom from disturbance. Pear 


eon. 

i N-DlTCH', V. a. To bury in a ditch. Bp. Hall 
N-DlTE', V. a. [t. laoiTKD , pp. iWDiTiao, iwDirao.] To 
direct or dictate what is to be uttered or written ; to com- 
pose , to write. 

iN-DlT'yR, n. One who indites. 
flN-D}-viD'i^-BLE, a. Indivisible. Shak. 
tlN-D}-viD^£0, a. Undivided. PatruJt. 

||In-d|-vId'V->l, (InHde-vld'yp-al) [In-d^-vld'a-al, 8.J. F. 
Jo.', In-d 9 -vld'a-al or In-d^-vldyd-al, a. [laihDufaujy, 
L.] I^lating to the person or thing ; pHiticular ; separate 
from others of the same species ; single ; numerically 
one; undivided. 

||lN-Di-vtD'v-AL, n. A single person, or being, or thing. — 
In the plural, it is seldom used but of persons. 
|jlN-Dj-v!D'v-Ai'-i§M>* Q.uality of being individual. JBc. 
Rev, 


IIIn-di-vId-V-Xl'I-TY, a. Separate or distinct existence. 
lN-D|-vtD-v-^l-zA'TiQN,* a. Act of individualizing. 
Celendge. 

}|IN-DI-VID'V-A1,-IZE,* r, a. [i iaDiviDi7ALixxo;pp. indi- 
TiDUALiziao, iaDiviDUAi.izeD.1 To single out , to mark 
with individual features. Qa. Rev. 
({iN-Di-YlD^y-^-Iz-yR,* a. One who individualizes. CoU- 
rtdge. 

IjlN-Di-vYD^y-Xt'-i^Vi ad. With separate or distinct exist- 
ence ; numencally ; not separably. 
j|l!«-D)-vlD'v-AT£, V. a. To distinguish; to individualfase. 
More. 


R lBi-B|-vti>'v-ATB, 0 . Undivided. The Student 
iN-Di-vtD-v-A'TipN, n. Act of making single. Watte. 

I In-di-vi-dO^I-ty, a. Separate existence. 

In-Di-vlN^j-Ty. n. Want of divine power. BrowM, 
ii-D|-v! 9 .}-bIl>TYj^ State of being indivisible. 
iN-si-vly'l-BLE, a. That cannot be divided ; inseparable. 
Iic-D|-v1y'|-BLE, a. An elementary port. More. 
lN-D}-TT 9 ^f'BLE-iirfiS 8 , a. Indivisibility. 

1n-1>|-v1b^I-BX«y« ad. Su that it cannot be divided. 
tlN-pi-vi"^gipN,* a. State of being undivided. More. 
||lif-DOc'l-Bnx, [In-dBs^y-bl, S. W.J.E, F, Ja. K. 8m. R.; 

In-dd^se-bl, P. Wh.\ a. UnteachaUe ; Indocile. Bp. Hall 
}}l7f-D6c'i-BLE-RfiSB,* a. State of being indocible. TayUrr. 
1n-i>6o/) 1.E. (In-dfis^l) fln-dSe^sil, 8. W. J. E. F. Ja. K. 8m. 
R.; tn-dd4tl, P. Wb.] a. [indoeme, L.] Not docile; un- 
teachable , untractnblo. 

iN-Dp-cfL'i-TY, a. Want of docility; unteachableness. 
|n-d6c^TB1IC-Ate, V. a. [eadoeeriaer, old Fr.] [i. laooo- 
tsiwatxd; pv. iNDOOTnirrATiao, laDooTainATKO.] To 
Instruct; to tincture with any •eienoe or doctrine. 
lR-n6o-TR|-NA'Tioi^ a. Instruction in principles. 
xif^up-LSifox, a. [fFreedoro fh>m pnin. Burnet.] Clnality 
of being Indolent j lazinem; inattention; UstlessnoMu 
iN'Dp-LETf-oy, a. indolence. Bwrwtt fR.) 
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iK'DQ-i^ftNT, «. [Fr ] [Fre# ftom Min j m, «fi McUnt tn- 
j mor J CarelaM ; Iw ; idle } not induetrtoue ; liatleM. 
IN'D^L&NT-Ly, od. In an kaddent manner; lanliy. 
tlx-Ddx^^L-^S, a. [MomiAtiu, li.] IndiNnitalde. CmIh 


1n-d6m^|.tvbls, a. [ jndemftM. L.] Untamable. 
tlK.i>dx^(Tx, 0 . [liuiMM, L.] WlTd: untamed. Salkeld, 
In^d5ob,* a. Being wltbiadoornjaa,**uit»-d 0 et^ienrant.** 
Qtt. JRee. 

lN-l>5R'8A.nLB,*^ a. That may be hidoried. Blaekgtone, 
1 N-DQR-SA'TI 9 N,'^ %, Indoreemeut. BUmnL 
IN-DORHB^, «. a. [i. iirooMao ; pp, inooMiiro, iimoatxo.] 
I'o write u)>on ; to write, ae a name, on the back of a 
paper or written tnetrument : to assign, by writing an 
order on the back of a note or biU. — Also written endorM. 
{N-odR-sfi£^,e n. (Law) One to whom a bill, Ac., is in- 
dorsed. Blackstone, 

Ix-dorse'mbnt,'^ n. The act of indorsing; superscription ; 
a writing, or a name written, on the back of a paper or 
written Instrument ; a sum indorsed. fV/uehaw, 
bi-'D‘6tLS%tLf* ) n. One who indorses. — (Law) When op- 
|n-d5r 8'9B,* ) posed to tndoraee. It is written and pro- 
nounced In-ddrs^^ Blaekstone, 

IN-Diidr', e. a. See Endow. 

ix'DRAUOUT, (In'drdfl) n. An opening fW)m the sea into 
the land , inlet ,* passage inwards. Boom, 

I M-nRkNCB', V. 0 . To soak ; to drench. Skak, 
n-dO'b][-oD8, a. Not dubious ; not doubtful ; certain, fior- 
vey. 

Xm-BO^BI-T^-BLB, o. [iadubkoMHa, L.] Undoubted ; un- 
questionable. 

TN-D0'B}-T^-BLB-Nfis8, n. State of being indubitable. 
lN-D<J'B{-T^-BZ.y, od. Undoubtedly; unquestionably. 
fTn-l>0'B}-T^TB, a. lindtUntaitUt L*] Unquestioned; cer- 
tain. Bacon, 

|n-1)€c£', e. a. [mduco, L.] [t. indccxd; pp, inducino, 
iNDVoxD.] To influence ; to persuade ; to produce by per- 
suasion or influence ; to oner by way of induction ; to 
move ; to actuate ; to impel ; to urge ; to persuade ; to 
allure. 

Uf uOcB'M^NT, ft. That which induces, allures, or per- 
suades to any thing ; motive ; cause ; reason ; incitement. 

} n-dC9'br, a. One who induces ; a persuqder. 
n-iiG^'I-BLB, a. That may be induced or caused. 
|N-l»CcT', V. a, rMidactMs, L,J [«. inductkd ; pp. inouct- 
iNo, INDUCTED.] To introduce ; to bring in; to put into 
actual possession of a benefice or ofllce. 

In-dOc'tjle,* a. Not ductile : not easily drawn out. Smart. 
In-dOc^tiqn, n, [uidvctto, L,] Act of inducting, introduc- 
tion ; entrance ; investiture. —(PAystcs) Illation or infer- 
ence ; a mode of reasoning from particulars to generals, 
or the act of establishing the credibility of some general 
proposition by the experiment of single facts, or by wide- 
ly collected analogies. 

jN-Dbc'TlQN-Aii,* a. Relating to mductlon , inductive. 
Maunder, 

[n-dOc^T]VB,«. Leading ; persuasive; producing: — relat- 
ing to, conformed to, or proceeding by, induction. 
lN-DOc'T|VE-l.v, ad. By induction ; by inference. 
in-dOc'TQR, n. The person who inducts another. 
4 X-dOe^ On-daO t. a. [tnduo, L.] [». indusd ; pp. induing, 
INDUED.] To invest ; to clothe ; to endow ; to endue. See 
Enduk. 

tlN-DOE^M^NT, n. Endowment. W.Mountagnt. 
|M-DtL 9 E% (in-d&IjO t>. a.Undulg90^ L.] [t. iNouLaxD;pp. 
INDULGING, iNDiTLOBD.l To encouroge by compliance , to 
fovor ; to gratify ; to humor ; to cherish ; to foster ; to 
fondle. 

|n-dBi.9E^ o. ft. To give or practise indulgence. 
iw-DOLOE'MBNT,* n. Act of indulging. Penuv Mag, f^] 
iM-D0i.'9BXC£, n. Act of indulging ; fondness ; fond 
kindness ; forbearance ; tenderness ; favor granted ; 
compliance ; gratiflcation. — (7%s<d.) A power claimed 
by the Roman Catholic church of granting, to its con- 
trite members, remission, for a certain term, either on 
earth or in purgatory, of the penalty incurred by their 
transgressions, ^ande, 

lw-D0L'9tpN-cv, n. Same as indulgence. Wotton, [R,] 
|rf-DCL'99NT, a. Disposed to indulge ; kind ; gentle ; mild ; 

fovorable ; gntifying ; giving wav to. 
Irr-DV1^£K^TIA1«, (In-dul-jen'shgi) a. Relating to the tn- 
dnljences of the Romish church. BrevwL 

I M-DOL^^iglfT-L^ ad. In an indulgent manner. 
n-sOlo'er, n. One who indulges. IT. Mountague, 
fx-DtlLT', R. [Pr.] A privilege ; same as mduUo, 
Jn-dOl'to, n. [It.] A privilege ; a pardon. 
iif-oO'KifXT,* R. Endowment. 

N-Dp-MftN'TVM,« n. [L.] (Zool.) The plumage of birds. 


lN-Dt)'Pl.l-CATB,* a, (Bol) Doubled inwards. P. Cyc. 

[InMyt-rit, & W, P, J* E» F.Ja, K, Sm. IFl. ; 
in-da'fU, jCsk.] «. n, [Midsro, L.] [i. iNDuaATXo: pp, in- 
ouxATiNo, ixouaATXD.] To gTOw hard ; to harden. Bar 
can. 


iff x'D9-xXtb, V. r To umke hafd ; to hafdoii* 
tlN^Dv-RATB, «. Hard i not soft ; msde faMd. MarteiL 
yXii^BV.RAT-9x>,*p. a. Hardened ; behff hirdj eempact. 
Iif-DV‘XA^T19N, n Act of indurating ; stafia orMRg ind w 
rated ; obduracy ; hardness. 

|m-dO'8IAl,* a, (sea.) Nhttng a flresh-water limestone 
found hi Auvergne, dmunding in the Mueta or cases of 
the larva of case-worm flies, or PknigaeUa. Brande, 

?in-da'xh^m) a. [^1 (HW.) The memtnane 
that overlies the sori of fonts. P. 
lN-oDs'TR|- 4 iL,* 0 . [induetrid, Fr.l Relating to industry ; 

performed by manual labor; labonng. Qx. Bev [R.1 
IN-DD 8 'TR|-^L- 19 X.* n. Industry ; manual labor. Panyle, 
|n-d08'tr{-^l-ly,« sd. In an industrial manner, fb, Qs. 

Beo, . ' ' 

fN-Dt}8'TR}-o08, a. [induetmu, L.| Practising industry; 
diligent ; laborious ; assiduous ; active. 

J N-i>tf8^TR|-ot}»>LY ad. In an industrious manner ; not idly 
n'dOs-try, [In'dvs-tre, S. W, P. J, E, F, Ja. K, Sm. Wh, /— 
in-dhs'ti^, vulgar,] n, rtndiweria, L.] A habit of being 
constantly employ*^ ; diligence ; assiduity. 

In'dwRll,* V. n. To dwell or exist inwardly. Xewtou, 
1n'dw£]:.x.-9r, n. An inhabitant. SoeMer, 
iN'DWftLL-jrce.* n. Act of dwelling within ; interior 
abode. Whauif, 

TN'DWfli.L-Dfe,* a. Residing within ; internal. R. Baxter 
|n-£'brj-^nt,* a. Intoxicating ; tending to intoxicate. 
Smart. 

|M-fi'BR|-^T,'^ n* Any thing that intoxicates. P. Cue. 
|llN-£'BR|-iTE, [in-8'br^at, S. fF. P. J, E. F. K. Sm. i in- 
db^r94t, Jd.] V. a. [ineir^ L.] [l inebxi atbo ; jm. inb- 
BBixTiNo, INEBRIATED.] To Intoxlcate *, to make drunk. 
HIn-£'br4-atb, t>. n. To grow drunk , to bo intoxicated. 
Bacon, 

[]|N-£-BEi-A'Tipx, R. Drunkenness ; intoxication. Browne, 
iN-^-BRl'^-TY,* n. Drunkenness ; ebiiety. Walker. 

a. [tnedhuiK L.] Not edited , unpublished. 
iN-fiF-F^BtL'l-TY, n. Unspeakableness, [r.] 
1n-£f'f^-BLE, a. [meffabiltSy L.] That cannot be spoken ; 

unspeakable ; unutterable ; inexpressible. 
iN-fiF^F^-BEE-Nkss, n. Unspeakableness. ScotL 
1n-£f^FA-bi.Y) ad. In a, manner not to be expressed. 
In-¥F.face>-blb,* a. That cannot be eflfaced. Southey. 
lN-?F-FiCE'^-BLy,* ad. Not to be effaced. Ec. Bev. 
lN-?F-Ffic'TjvE, 0 . Not effective; producing no eflTect; 
ineffbctual ; inefficient. 

Tn-?F-f£c'tive-LV,* ad. Without effect. Bp. Taylor. 
iN-EF-Ffic'TiVB-Nfcss,* R. Uuality of bemg iiiefleotive. 
Browne. 

lN-¥F-FficT^V-jtl*, (In-^f-fSkt'yv-^l) a. Not effectual ; pro- 
ducing no effect; mauflicient , weak; wanting^ower. 
In-'^f-FEct'V-AI'-LYi ad. Without effect. 
iN-ipF-FftcT'v-AL-Nfess, R. Sutc of being inefibctiial. 
In-£f-F¥R-vEs'ceNCE,*r. Want of effervescence. Brande. 
lN-£F-FiH-vEs'c?NT,^ o. Not effervescent. Ure. 
lN-EF-F|-cil'ClOva, (In-df-fo-kai'sh^s) a. [in^ffieax. L.] Not 
efficacious ; unable to produce effects ; weak ; feeble. 
In-£f-f 1 -cAxioV 8 -lv,* ad. Without efficacy. Scott, 
Xn-£f-F}-cA^CIOV8-n£ss, n. Inefiicacy. 
lN-fiF'F|-OA-CY» »• Want of power ; want of effboC. 
lH-BF-Fl"ci¥N-cy, (In-ff-flsh'^n-s?) n. Want of powe« 
In-bf-fP'ci£NT, (In-9f-fl8h'?nt) a. Not efficient ; having 
little energy ; inactive. 

1n-£-lAb'q-rate, a. Not done with much care. Cockeram. 
lN-£L.'ip-04NCE, n. Want of elegance, grace, or beauty. 
lN-fiL'¥-9^N-CY, R. Same as tndeganee. [R.] 

a, {taeUgams, L.] Not elegant; not beauti 
ful or graceful. 

Xn-£i.'£-o^nt-ly, od. In an Inelegant manner; coarsely 
Tn-El-I-^j-bTl'I-ty,* r. State of being ineligible. Perry. 
lN-£L'i-9}-BLE,* a. That cannot be chosen. Perry. 
In-Ei.'j- 9J-BLY,* od. Not eligibly. Dr. Alien. 
1m-El'9-qu£nt, o. Not eloquent ; not oratorical. 
tlN-:?-l.OcT'A-BLB, o. [inelxctaAtlM, L.] Not to be over- 
come. Pearson. 

In-E-lC^DI-ble, a. That cannot be eluded. 
lN-fiM'BBy-9-NfTE,* o. Having no embryo. Rwd. 
tlN-E-NAR'R^-BLE, o. \inenarrabxUsf L.] That cannot bo 
told. Coekeram. ^ ^ 

In-Ept', a. [tneptus. L.J Not apt or fit; trilling ; foolish. 
1 n-Ep'tj-tOde, n. Unfitness. Wilkins. 
iN-fiPT'LY, ad. Triflingly ; foolishly ; unfitly. 
In-Ept'nESS, R. Unfitness; ineptitude. Afore. [R.] 
In-£'QU^-BI.E,* a. Not equable ; unequable. Maunder. 
In-£'Qual, a. [inwyualis, L] Unequal. SkensUme. [».] 
iN-E-QUAL'i-TY, (Xn-9-kw»r^9 ) r. [btueguamas, L.] State 
of being unequal ; difference in quantity, degree, or qual 
lly ; disparity ; unevenneM. . « ^ 

Tn-e-QUI-lXt'er-^l,* a. Not equilateral. P. Cye. 
ly QUf-LfB' [L.] In an even poise or balance. 
Crabb. 

iN-fiQ'ui-Tg-BLE, <Tn-CkV9*tVl>0 a. Not equitable ; ui^just 
1 n-£^QU|-VAlve,* a. HaWng unequal valv^ Pennant. 
1n-£r'XOV8,* a. (Bet.) Without prickles; unaimed. Smart, 
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n. Exemption fh>m error. JBp. HaU, 

i lN<jbR'R4.>BLX, a. Exemvft f^oni error. Browtu 
lN>ftlt^R4L>BJLS-Mfis8, 11. Exemption from error. Hanmond. 

ad, With security IWiin error; Infoilibiv. 
K'&B^R4Llf>oy/n. Freedom from error. Fnif, O^Buah, [R.] 
oii. Unemng:ly. OiattvtUe, 

Jlf-SRT', a. [Iners, L.] Deirtitute of power to move itself, 
or of active resistance to motion UnpreMed ; dtiil j slug- 
gish . motionless. 

tuf-kx} (iD-br'sh?-?) n. [L.] Inactivity; that prop- 
erty of matter which causes it to continue in the same 
state, whether of motion or rest. JSamUtotu 
Xn-Kb'tiqt^* a. Want of activity ; inertia. /Smart. [R.] 
Yn-£r^T}-tudb,* n. Want of activity ; inertia. Smart. [R.] 
iN-jiRT'LY, ad With inertness ; slug^shly ; daily. 
iN-^RT^Nfss, n. OualiQ^ of being men. 

XN-£R't^-DlT£,* a. 24ot erudite; not learned. 8. OUver. 
See Esuorra. 

t|N-es'olTB, V. a, [tnesco, inueatuaf L.] To lay a bait for. 
Burton, 

tl«-¥S-cA^TlQif, n. The act of baiting. ffaUuwM, 
lN-¥8-cOTCH'EpN,* (In-^s kfich'^n) n, («sr.) A small 
escutcheon borne within a shield. Oo^b. 

Ijv [L.] (Law) A Latin phrase ugnitying fa 

or aetHoiiu ezi^mv: — distinguished from m pesss, which 
denotes that a thing is not, but may be, BdnuUon, 
YN-i^a-BfiR'TlAL,* a. Having no essence; unessential. 
Brooke. 

0. rinostmobt/io, L.} Too valuable to be 
rated or estimated : invaluable , transcending ail pnce. 
lN-fi8'T)-it^-BLT, ad So as not to be estimated. 
iN-g-Vi'si-BLE,* a. That cannot be evaded. Ec. Rev. 
Xb-&v^|-D£VCE, n. Obscurity ; uncertainty. Barrow. [R.] 
lN-J6v^j-»fiNT, a. Not evident ; obscure. Bp. Hall. 
iN-fiv-l-T^-BlL^I-Ty.n. State of being inevitable. BramhaU. 
iN-ft V'f-TA-BLE, a. {xnantainlxst L.] That cannot be avoid- 
ed , unavoidable ; not to be escaped. 
lN-fiv'}-T<i-Bi.E-Nfi8a, n. Certainty : inevitability. 
iN-ftv'j-T-jL-BLY, ad Without possibility of escape. 
iN-gg-XcT^,* a. Not exact ; deviating from rule. Smart. 
lN-ipx-CU'$4i-BLE, (In-^ks-kd'zf-blJ a. \ineecu8abtltgy L.] 
That cannot be excused , not admitting an excuse or 
apology. 

iN-i^x-cO'^^-BLE-Nfiss. n. State of being inexcusable. 
iK-jpx-cC's^-BEy, ad To a degree beyond excuse. 
iN-fix-g-c&'TlQN, a. Non-performance. Spence. 
lN-gx-HA'L^-BL£, a. 7'hat cannot be exhaled. Brotone. 
lN-gx-HAu8T^gD, 0. Not exhausted ; unexhausted. 
In-¥X-rAus-T|-bil'|-t^* n, Inexhaustiblencss. Reeder. 
iN-gX-uAus'Tl-BLE, o. That cannot be exhausted or spent. 
lN-gx-iiAu8'T|-BEE-N£8S, n. State of being inexhaustible. 
iN-gx-HAus^T^BLy,* ad. In an inexliaustible manner. 
fVordsioorth. 

iN-gx-HlUS^TlYE, o. Inexhaustible. Thomson. 

i lN-gX-HAu8T^L9SS,*a. Inexhaustible. Boise. 
N-gg-IaT^£if CB, %. Want of being ; wont of existence. 
lN-£:g-l8T'£l«T, a. Not existing ; not having being. 
XN-£x-Q-R^-BlL'|-Ty, 8. Quality of being inexorable. 
iN-fix^O-KA-BLE, (rn-41ks'9-r9-bl) a. [tnervro^i^, L.J That 
cannot be entreated ; unyielding , unrelenting. 
lN-ftx^Q-itA~BLE-pr£8^ m. Qualiw of being inexorable. 
lN-£x'/^B>-BLy, od. ^ as not to be moved by entreaty. 
t!lf-£x-P£0-TA'Ti9lf, n. Want of expectation. Feltham. 
tlN-£X-p£cT^gD, a. [tmexpeetatuSf L.] Unexpected. J^. 
HaU. 

iR-gx-pftCT'EB-LY, ad. Unexpectedly. Bp. HaU. 
'|lif-l^x-p£'Di-BNCE, i a. Want of expediency, fitness, or 
Iif-]px-p£'Dj-£if-cy. J propriety ; unsuitableness. 
!tN-gX'P£^D)-£RT, [ln-^x-pe'd^4nt, W. P. J, Jo. 8m. / In- 
ex-pfi'dy^nt, & E. F. K.] a. Not expedient ; inconven- 
ient; unfit; improper* 

ll«-gx-p£N'8)YE,* a, UnexpensWe. Ee. Rev, See Uirax- 

PEMSIVa. 

iR-gx-pf'Ri-fiKCB, n. Want of experience. 
ljf-?x-Pg'E|-£KoED, (In-$ks-pfi^rf«net) a. Not experi- 
enced. 

lif-gx-p£BT^ a. [inoxpertuSf L.] Not expert; not dexter- 
ous ; unskilful ; unskilled. 

lif-£X-p£RT'NgS8,* n. State of being inexpert. E. Fdrrar. 
1r-£x^p1-VB1>B, a. [mexpiabiltSf L.j Not expiable ; not to 
be expiated or atoned. 

lN-£x'p|-VBi*E-irfi8^* n. State of being inexpiable. vfsA. 
iN-fix'Pj-^-BLy, od. To a degree beyond atonement. 
tTif-gx-PLAiir'f-BLE, 0. Unexplainable. Coekeram. 
tlv-EX'PLli;-^BLy, ad Insatiably. Sandffe, 
Y9r-£x-PEl-c^-BlL'f-Ty,* a. Inexplicableness. Dr, Johnson. 
Xfr-£x'PE|-c vble, a, incapable of being explained ; unac- 
eountaMe ; strange ; mysterious. 
lif-ftx'PLi-Cf-BtiB-REsa, n. The slate of being inexplica- 
ble. 

Ifv-fix'PLi-CA-BLY, od. In a manner not to be explained* 
lR.gX-PLi9'|T,* o. Not explicit ; not clear. SUrry. 
f N-gX-P(.5^RVBLE, 0. That cannot be explored. 
lir-gX-PE&8<B|-BLE, a. Not to be expressed ; unatteiaMe. 


Tiv‘-EX-PR£8'8f-BLY, ad Unspeakably ; unutCeralily. 
lN-£X-PR£8'8|y£, a. Not expressive ; unexpressive. Mota 
Side. See UnaaraEitiTB. 

XN-£X-pDo'if.^-BEX, a. [tneacpugnabaUf hA Impregiiablo> 
not to be taken by assault ; not to be sebdned. Skeitwn* 
iN-gx-TfiKD'gD,* 0. Unextended. Watts, 
iif BX-TBjff* aOy* [L.] In full ; with ftiil extent Qiu Bso. 
iM-gx-TiNOT', a. [mextmcttts, U] Not extinct; not 
quenched. 

iN-gx-TlN'ouiSH-f-BLE, (lD- 9 ks-tlng'gwish-*-bl) a. That 
cannot be extinguished ; unquenchable 
lN-gx-T¥B'P4L-BX*B, a. Not to be extirpated. Coekerhm. 
In-£x^tR|- 04 -bi*e, a. [inextneabiluy L.J That cannot be 
disentangled ; not to be unravelled or chared. 
XN-fix'TRH::A-BLB-N£88,«t. The state of being Inextricable. 
XN-£x'TRi-cA>BLy, ad In an inextricable manner. 
flN-ipx-O'P^R-A-BLB, n(n-fk-sa'p?r- 9 -bl) a. [tnexuperabUiSf 
L.1 Not exuperable. Coekeram. 

In-biPb^ (|n-r) V. n. [«. issTBo , pp. irtsviffo, ikstbd.] To 
inoculate, as a tree or plant; to bud. [R.] 
Xn-fAb'R4-oAt-£ 1>, a. [u^abncatus, L.] Not fabricated. 
Coekeram. 

In-fAl-li-bIl'i-ty, n. State or quality of being infallible^ 
exemption f^om error, failure, or fault. 

Xn-fAl'li-ble, 0 . Not fallible; not liable to err; exempt 
from error or fUilure ; certain. 

1n-fXl'L)-blb-n£s 8, n. Infallibility. Sidney. 
1n-fXl'li-bi*y> ud. Without fkllure or mistake : certainly 
flN-FAME', r. a. [wij^s, L.] To defame. Bacon. 
In'f^m-Izb,* e. a. To make infamous. Coleridge. [R.J 
tlpr-FXM'<>-NlZE,* V. a. To brand with infiimy ; to defame. 
Shak. [Ludicrous.] 

In'fa-moDs, a. [ipjnmtsy L.] PuWlcly branded by convic- 
tion of a crime ; notonously bad ; of ill report , shaiuo- 
less; disgraceful. 

In'fa-moDs-jlv, ad. With infamy; sbameAilly. 
tlN^F^-MoCs-N£s8, n. Infamy. Bailey, 

1n'fa-my, n. [vnfanuay L.] Public reproach or disgrace ; ig- 
nominy ; notoriety of bad character. 
iN'FAN-cy, n. [infantiOy L.] The state of an infant; child 
hood ; — the first part of life, extended by naturalists to 
seven years ; by law, to twenty-one : — beginning , origin. 
flN-FAN^DOUS, a. [t^foJtdtM, L.] So bod as not to be ex- 
pressed. HoioeU. 

t|N-FXNo'THEF, n. [Sax.] law) A privilege or lib- 

erty granted to lords of certain manors to judge any 
thief taken within their fee. CoweL 
In'fant, n. [wfansy L J A babe ; a child from the birth to 
the end of the seventh year. — (Laio) A person not of 
age, or under twenty-one. — (Spain and Portugaly) \tnfan- 
Uy Sp.] One of the sons of the king, the heir apparent 
excepted. 

tw'F-jiWT, a. Not mature ; young; infantile. Shak. 
f I n'FANT,* V. a. To bring forth , to produce. Jddton. 
fN-FXN' r^, n, (Spam and Portugal) A prmcese of the royal 
blood. 

In-fXn'tj-ci-dai*,* a. Relating to infanticide. Booth. 
(N-FAN'Tl-ciDE, R. [mfantieidiamy L.] Murder of an in- 
fant ; cbild-murder ; the murderer of an infant: — the 
slaughter of infants by Herod. 
iN'FAN-TlLEjOrlN'F^N-TlLE, [In'f^n-Ul, 8. W.J. E. F.Ja. 

K. R. ; In'fi^n4II, P. Sm. ; in-r&n't)!, Bsh.] a. [w^/aati/w, 

L. ] Pertaining to an infant ; childish ; infantine. Derkam 
Xw'PAN-TiNE, or Iw'F-^N-TlNE, [InTgm-tln, W. Jo, R.; 

InT^n-tTn, Sm.-, jn-f&n'tlD, if.] a. [eVantin, Fr.j Child- 
ish , young ; tender ; infantile. Burke. 

1n^FAIVT>1*1ke, a. Like an infiint. Shak. 
tXN'F4L?fT-LY, a- Like a child. Beaum. 6( FI 
In'f^n-trv, «. [iiifanteney Ft.] Foot soldiers ; the portion 
or soldiers of an army who serve on foot. 
f{N-FARCE% V. a. [n^orois, L.] To stuff; to swell out. 8*r 
T. ElyoU 

t|N-FABc'TiQN, (in-AU'k^sbyn) n. Stuffing ; constipation. 
Harvey, 

tlN-FXsH'iQir-A-BLE, o. Unfkshionable. Beaum. l(r FL 
|lN-FXT'|-«VBi*E,a. [ii^/htigabiZis, L. j Indefatigable. SArr- 
wood. 

|n-fXt'v-Ate, (in-ftt'yv-at) v. a. [wfiduot L.] To mako 
foolish ; to affect with folly ; to atapefy, 

{n-pXt^V-ATZ, (|n-fkt^yv-yt) a. Stupefied ; inflUoated. Phd' 
bps, 

Iw-fXt-v-X'tiow, f|n-fkt-yv-S'sbvm) a. The act of infktu- 
ating ; state of being infatuatea ; folly ; stupefoction ; 
deprivation of reason. 

tlK-rAu8Z^)N», n. [infaiustuSi L.] Act of making unlucky. 


YN-F£A-4l-BYL^|-TYy* n. Quality of being Infeasible. Perry, 
lli-FfiA'f 1 -BLE, (In-ffi^z^-bl) «. Impracticable. OkawiUe. 
Xlf-FfiA'yi-Bi*B-N£8S, 8* Impracticability* W. Mountague, 
fN-rkOiy, V. a, fiVbetus, L.1 [i* iffeotep ; pp, iffbotifo, 
inraoTxo.] To affect with communicated qualities ; to 
communicate disease by being near a person ; to corrupt; 
to pollute ; to tidnt. 

a. Infected ; pirated. Bp, Fieker. 
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^ «. Hurt by bir«etion j contaminated i 

tajoted. 

|N-rftoT'¥E,* n. He or timt wbteb Infeetfi 
l»-Ftc'Tioif, (m-fflc'ihvn) «. Pr. j L.] 

Act of in&eting ; the propagation of disease through the 
medium of the air, dis^guished from wnUigutn, See 
CoKTloioa taint : poison. 

jM-pfto'xiova, (in-fSk^hue) «. Communicated by the 
breath, air, Ac., as a disease ; Implying infection ; pesti- 
lential; contagious. 

I N-Ffto'Tioys-Ly, od. By infection; contagiously. 
N-pftc'Tiovs-Kftss, a* The quality of being infectious. 
N-pj6c'TjVB, o. Having the quality of infection. Sidney. 
>-r£c'vND, [in-fSk'vnd, W. Jcu Sw. ,* In-fp-kund', & P. 
K.] cu [ly^ndtu, L.1 UnfhiitfUl : infertile. Derham. 
In-fb-cDn'^I-TV, a. {vtfBcunddaaf L.] Want of fertility; 
barrenness. 

n-f££'ble, e. a. Bee Etfraxsim. 

PT-FB-Ll^'f toDs,* a. Unhappy ; unfortunate. JEc. Peo, 
TN-Fjp-Ll^'i-Ty, n. [ir^eltcthM, L.} Unhappiness; misery; 
calamity. 

In'fJBlt,* o. Felt within or deeply. Dodd. 
jN-FEO-Di'TiQ^ (In-fy-da'shyn) n. See IirpxuoATion. 
jN-FfiOFF', (;n-fef ) r. a. Bee EsrxorF. 

1N-f£r', V. a.[t7\fero, L.] [u nfFsansD ; pp. larKaaiifO, 
iNKERaxD.] To assume, from the observation of particu- 
lar fects, some general fact; to draw os a conclusion 
from premises , to deduce , to conclude ; to imply. 
n-f£r'4-ble, a. That may be inferred , infembie. - 
!n'fbr-bnoe, n. Conclusion drawn flroro premises. 
iN-PB-RfiN'Ti^ii,* a. Containing inference. Jokn Tyler. [R.] 
iN-FB-Rfiif'Ti^-LV,* od. By way of inference. Lord 
StowelL 

Jn-f£'rj-pr, o. [in/%rior, L.; infiruury Fr.] Lower in-j 
place, station, rank, value, or excellence; subordinate; 
subservient. 

pf-FE'R|- 9 R, n. One in a lower rank or station. 
Lv-f£-R|-6r'|-tv, n. (Quality or state of being inferior; 

subordination ; lower state of dignity or value. 
|n-f£'rj-9r-lv,* fld. In an inferior manner. Month. Rev. 
]N-f£r'n^L, a. [inftnudy Fr. ; vnfemu»y L.] Relating to 
hell or the lower regions ; hellish ; tartarean ; detestable. 
---Infiimcd etoney an antiquated name for lunar eo/uaUc. 
In-f£r'n^l,* n. An infernal being. Aah. 

|n-f£r'N^-LV) od. In an infernal manner. Todd. • I 
In-fEr^rI-ble, a. That may be inferred ; deducible from 
premised grounds. — Written also inferible and tnfcrahU. 
iN-FfeB'TiLE, a. Unfruitful , not productive ; unfertile. 
Xjh-fbr-tIl'i-tv^ n. Unfruitfulness ; want of fertility. 
(N-FfiST', «. a. [InfestOy L.] ft. inrEfTED , pp. infesting, 
INFESTED.] To hiuuss ; to disturb , to plague, 
t|N-Ffi 8 T', 0 . Mischievous; hurtful. Spenser. 
ix-Ff s-TA^TIpN, n. [vnfestaUoy L,] Act of infesting; mol- 
estation. 

} N-Ffi8T'gD,*p. a. Harassed ; troubled ; diseased. 
N-FfisT'BR,* n. He or that which infests. Smart. 
t{N-F£8'TBRED, o. Rankling ; mischievous. Spenser. 
IN-pfis'TiVE, a. Without mirth or festivity. Cockeram. 
In-fes-tIv'i-tv, n. Want of cbeerfulnoss. [r.] 
tlN-FfisT'v-oOs, a. L,] Mischievous. Bacon. 

1N-fbv-dA'tiqn, n. (Law) The act of putting one in pos- 
session of a fee or estate. JShU. 

1i«'F}-d£l, a. [m/ideiui, An unbeliever; an atheist; a 
deist ; one who rejects Cnnstianity, or all revealed re- 
ligion. 

iN'Fl-D&ii, 0 . [n^Id^is, Fr.J Unbelieving; wanting belief. 
lN-F|-D£L'}-TVf n* [in/idehtasy L.] Want of faith, disbelief 
of Christianity: — want of fidelity; unfaithfulness, par- 
ticularly in married persons. 

1n'fi£l.d,* a. Land continually cropped. Jamieson. [Scot- 
land.] 

|N-FlL'T£R,* V. a. To filter or sift in. Med. Jour. 
(m-fil'trAte,* V, n. To enter a substance by penetrating 
its pores. Smart 

lN-P}L-TRA'TipN,* n. The act of infiltrating. Smart 
lN'F|-NlTB, (In'fp-nit) a. [tipSnstM, L.] Without limits; 
without ena , unboundea ; boundless ; unlimited ; im- 
mense : — hyperbolically used for very large ; very great 
iN'Fl-NlTB-LYj od. Without limHs ; immensely. 
tlN'P)-NlTB*N£BS, n. Immensity, infinity. Stdnev. 
iN-FlN-}-T£8'l-MAL, o. Infinitely small or divided. 
|N-FlN-}-Tfi8')-MAl<,* n. An infinitely small quantity. 
Month. Rev. [Brit OrUte. 

J N-FlN-l-Tfts'i-MAli-LV,* od. In an infinitesimal manner. 
N-FlN'i-TlVE, 0 . [ut/femeus, L.] (Gram.) Not limited ; — 
a term applied to the mood of a verb, which expresses iu 
meaning without limiting it to nnmher or person. 

i N-FlN^t-TlVE,* n. (Oram.) A mood of the verb. Harris. 
n-fIn'i-tOde, a. « immensity. 

K-rfK^I-TO-^LB,*a. ^ infinite number of timet repeated. 
WoUaoton. 

iM-rlK^i-TVi ft [tnUftitos, L.] State of being infinite ; im- 
mensity , boandlestnets ; unlimited qualitlet ; endlesa 
ttui^r. 


Ijt-fYex', a. [iiillnaM, L.] NoT Ann ; imbecile ; weak ; fe» 
ble: disabled; irremilut^ 

tlN-FiRx^y V. tu L.] To weaken ; to enfeeUe. ilo> 

Img^ 

|m-fibx'A-b.T» ft [imfirmorUy Fr.] A retidefttce fer the tick ; 
a hospital. 

tlN-FlKK'f-TlTB, 0. Fr] Weakening; enfee* 

bling. Cotgrave. 

tlN-FiRM^Vtrp-BV,* ft. Aninflrmair. Evelyn. 
tM-FlRM')-TY» n> [iMnaitii, Fr.] Unsound or unhealthy 
state of bovly or mind ; weakness of reason, purpose, or 
temper; felling; fault; disease; malady. 

In-fIrm'lv,* nd. Weakly ; feebly. Sioi/t. 
lN-FiRM^N£S8, It. Weakness ; feebleness. Boyle, 

JN-Flx', e. a. [v^fixusy L.] [i. infixed ; pp. infixing, in- 
fixed.] To fix or set in ; lb drive in ; to fasten. 
{n-flAbie', V. a. [it^mmoy L.l [u inflamed ; m. inflaic- 
rNO, INFLAMED.] To Set ou fire; to kindle; to fire with 
passion ; to heat ; to excite excessive action in the Mood ; 
to provoke , to incense ; to aggravate ; tu irritate. 
IN-FLAME', V. n. To grow hot, angry, or painful. 
|n-flAmed',* (in-fll^dO p. a. Set on fire; incensed; Ir- 
ritated. 

lN-Fi.AM']ipR, n. The person or thing that inflames. 
iN-FiiAM-MA-Bli.^;-Tv, n. Uuality -of being inflammable. 
In-flAm'uVblis, a. [Fr.] That may be inflamed or set 
on fire ; i|^itible ; pt^onate. 

I N-FLXM'MA-BLE-NEas, n. Inflammability. 
ir-FLAM^MVBi.Y}* ad. In an inflammable manner. Dr. 
.Allen. 

In-flam-mA'tiqn, n. [infiarntnaHoy L.] The act of inflam- 
ing; the state of being in flame or inflamed. — [Med.) A 
swelling and redness caused by excessive action of the 
blood, attended by heat. 

In-fi.Am'ma-t1ve,* a. Causing inflammation. Scott [R.] 
|n-flAm'jia-t<;>-ry» o. Tending to inflame ; fiery ; inflam- 
ing. 

In-fjlAT£% V. a. [infiatuay L.] fi. inflated ; pp. inflat- 
ing. INFLATED.] To swell With wlud or breath; to dis- 
tend j to puff up mentally. 

lN-FL.AT']?;D,*p. a. Filled with wind or breath ; swelled. 
JN-FLA'TIQN, n. [wfiatx^ L.] The act of inflating; state 
of being inflated or puffed up^ flatulence. 

IN-F1.&CT', V. a. [xiJUctOy L.] [u inflected; pp. inflect- 
ing, INFLECTED.] To beod , to turn; to vary by devia- 
tions , to vary by rehearsing the different terminations of 
a noun or a verb. 

Jn-fl£c'tiqn, tu [iTifiectio. L.] The act of turning or fn- 
flecUng; a bending , modulation of the voice, variation 
of a noun or verb. 

(N-FL£c^TipN-i^L,^ a. Relating to inflection. PMl, Museum, 
|n-fi.£c'T|VB, o. Having the power of bending. Sprat. 
iN-FLfix',* V. a. To bend, to curve. Phillips. 
HN-FLfiXED', (-fl6xl0 o. (infiexusy L.] Bent. Fathom. 
jN-PLfix-l-BlLVTY, »• <iuality of being inflexible. 
|n-fl.£x'{-ble, a. [infiexibihsy L.] That cannot be bent 
stiff, firm; unchangeable, immovable. 
jN-FLfix'l-BLE-Nks^ n. Inflexibility; stiffness. 
}n-F];.£x')-bl.y, ad. In an inflexible manner. 
|N-Ft.fix'VBB>* (in-flfik'sh^r) ru Inflection. Browne. 
jN-FLlCT', V. a. [wjli|f0, t^fiictusy L.] [i, inflicted ; pp. 
INFLICTING, INFLICTED.] To lay on , tO pUt IB OCt, 6X0- 

cute, or impose, as a punishment. 

|N-MLlCT'ER, n. One who inflicts. 

{N-FLlc'TiQN, n. The act of inflicting ; punishment in- 
flicted, calamity. 

|N-ri.Ic'T}VE, a. [tnfiiet^fy Pr.] Tending to inflict 
iN-Ftp-Rfis'ci^NCE,* n. (Hot) The collection of flowers 
upon a plant ; a flowering or unfolding of flowers or blos- 
soms. P. Cyc. 

iN'FJLV-ipNCE, 7L [xT\fiuOy L.] An impulsive or directing 
power ; a power whose operation is known only by its 
effect ; credit , favor , authority ; sway. 

In'flv-?ncb, V. a. [l influenced, pp. influencing, 
INFLUENCED.] To oct upou With directing or impulsive 
power ; to modify , to bins ; to guide or lead ; to sway. 
lN'FtV-£N<?*^K.>* ft One who influences. Swift 
Xn'flv-5NC-1NG,*p. o. Exerting an Influence. 
Xn-flv-Rn'CIVE,* a. Having influence , influeutiaL Col* 
ridge. 

lN'PLU-?NT, a. [influensy L.] Flowing in. Brbuthnet 
iN-FtV-kw'TiAL, (In-fly-Sn^shal) «• Exerting influence! 

having Influence, auUiority, or popularity. Southey. 
lN-FtV-£N'TiAt*-tY» In influential manner. Browno, 
iN-FtV-fiN'ZA,* n. [It.] An epidemic catarrh: a severs 
cold which affects many people at the same time. Ham* 

Xn^Ox, n. [«|/Iimw, L.] Act of flowing in ; infhslon ; in- 
tromission; influence; power. 
iN-FtOx'lpN, n. Infusion; influx. Hacoii. 

-<^in-flOx'iovs, a. Influential. Howell, 
n-flCx'}VE, a. Having influence. Boldsworth. 


V-VbtUK V. a. [». INFOLDED ; pp. INFOLDING, INFOLDED 

' To invoWe ; to inwrap ; to endose wiUi involutions. 
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V. •. [in sod fiUim^ L ^ Tn cover or eurvo 
with leovec ; to form foliage. AnMii 
pf-wdfOi', V. a, L.] [t. iitrveiisoi m. r»Poit«> 

fivo, nrrosario*} fTo animate. JMum. To instruct { to 
au |^7 with new anowledi ^ , to acquaint , to acqinUat 
with the ikots oU to apprize. 

iK-wURM't V. N. Ix> give intolligMice.— > Te ia^brm agmkut^ 
to communicate fhcts by way of accusation 
tIN•F^ltM^a. Shapeless} ugly. Cotton, 

Zjr-rds^acAi*y a. Not formal : not according to the usual 
forms, p^iculariy official forms j irregular . not official. 
Inr-FpR-xAL^j-Ty, a. Uuality of beiof inforiuai ; want of 
regular form, or of official forms. 

Xir-FOR'MAL-LY, «{. In an informal manner. 

J AT-FdHM'AifT, a. One who Informs j an informer. 

N FdR*M 4 . PAo* [L.] {Low) In the form or 
condition of a pauper. Brawde. 

Xif-FQR^MA'TipH, a. [ti%fonaatis, L.J Act of inforinhit; 

intidltgence given ; instruction j charge or accusation. 
tlN-FdR'MlL-TlVE, 0 . [atfonaatas, L.] Having power to an- 
imate. Moro, 

|m-f5rm£D', 0 . rhifonas, Fr.] fUnformed. Spenser. — In- 
formed stars, such stars as are ncR included in any constel- 
lation. — p. fh>m Inform. 

|if-FbRM^gi&, a. One who informs: — one who discovers 
odTenders to the magistrate} one who gets a livelihood by 
recovering fines for offences against the laws ; an accuser : 
— he or that which animates. TTumsan. 
1n-F(>r'm^d^-bx.x, a. [ta and /amudoMw, L.J Not formi- 
dable; not to be dreaded. Mdton. [R.] 

i lir-FdRK'l-TV, a. [tafonnts, L.J Shapelessness. Browne. 
In-f6rk'0VS, o. Shapeless; or no regular figure. Browne. 
If FO'rq C6v-saf-sit* (k6n-sh9-en^sbp-«) [L.] 
(£.aw) ** Before the tribunal of conscience.” Blacketone. 

‘ Xif-F5R'TV-NATE, a. [utfortaaotas, L.] Unfortunate. Bacon, 

' Xn-f5r'TP-R4.tx-LTj ad. Unfortunately. HvloeL 
lN-FdRT^VNE,a. [ta/orCitas.Fr.1 Misfortune. Sir T. ElpoL 
w-FRlCT', e. a. [tVVticttts, L.] To break. Thomson, [r.] 
i ir-FRXo'T|-BLE,* a. That may be broken. Cooke. 
N-frXc'tiqn, a. [infracUo. L.] Act of breaking j breach; 
infoingement ; violation of treaty. fFaUer. 

In-frXc'tqr, a. A breaker , a violator. Ld. Herbert. 
1w-FRX'or^nt,* a. Net fragrant. Ed. Rev. 
ftf-FEX-l4AP-«-S'H|-XN,* a. (TheoL) One of a class of Cal- 
vinists, who suppose that God intended to glorify his 
justice in the condemnation of some, as well as liis mer- 
cy m the salvation of others. Adams. 
lR-FRX-ti4LP-sX^E{-^N-l$M,* a. Same as sohlapsananism. 
P. 

Xk-frx-mCn'dIne,* o. Being beneath the world. Smart. 
Ih-FRXn'chi^e, «. a. See Ekpranchisb. 

Sif-FRXii^9l-BLE, a. Not to be broken or violated. 
iN-FRXN'^i-BLE-Nftss,* a. State of being infrangible. Ash. 
iR-FRfi'QVgHOB, a. [t^dgitsaec, old Pr.J Infrequency. Bp. 
HalL 

iN-FRS'QVlgif-CYy a* Uncommonness ; rarity. Yeung. 
XN-FB£'QU]gliT, a, [«f0^sgusfu, L.] Not frequent ; rare ; un- 
common. 

Xh-frS 'qu¥KT-LY,* ad. UnfirequenCly. Dr. Allen. 
|n-frI^'1-dXtb, V. a. fta and L.] To chill ; to 

make cold. B^U. [B.1 

|if-FRl^|-DVTiplf, a. Tlie act of rendering cold. TaHer. 
|ar-FB]irpE', r. a. [tVvmgv, L.] [u rarmaozo ; pp. laraiao- 
lao, laraiaozD.j To violate: to break, as laws or Ron- 
, tracts ; to destroy ; to eBcrooch ; to invade ; to intrude ; to 
transgress. 

iH-FRYNpE'K^irr, a. A breach ; a violation ; invasion. 
|ii-frYn9'i^R, a. One who infringes ; a breaker. 
in~FiLt)^ajfjLf a. Not frugal j prodigal. Ooedman. 
Jn-fCmxd^ (in-fhmd') a. [in/kiaatas, L.] Dried in smoke. 
Sewpt, 

Xir-FVK-slB'V-LXit.* «• Relating to or like a fa nnel. Kirby. 
XN-FVH-DlB'V*Lf VORM, a. [ti^fondibulam and formaf L.] 
Of the abape of a IVinnel or tun-dish. 

]H-Ffl'S|-ATE, a. Enraged ; raging , mad. Milton. 
|w-FO'Ri-ATB, V. 0. (X favURiATao; pp. laruai^Tiao, iw- 


|w-FO'Ri-ATB, e. a. fi. laFUaiATaoj pp. laruai^Tiao, iw- 
ruBiATXO.j To maJre forious ; to enrage. 

{if-Ffi'Rl-lT-gCB,* p. a. Filled with rage or fury ; mad. Qa. 

Rest. 

In-fOs^cIte,* V. a. To make dark or black ; to darken. 

Aaort. 

Ih-FVa-cX'Tipir, a. [ht/Wcafos, L.] Act of darkening or 
blackening. 

|«r-Ftl9E', (fodhzO 9. a, [rqfossr, Fr. ; infaoue^ L.] [i. in- Ib-oeXtb^fOl^I^Y* odT Dngratofolly. Sir A. Weldon, 
rvoao ; pp. larutiiro, farusao.j To pour into the mind ; Tn-#rXtb'fOl-BE 8S, n. Unthankfolness. Builokar. 
to pour in ; to instU , to inspire ; to at^; to make an in- {m-orX'tt-Xte, (in-gi^^shp-it) v. a. [«a and grsCto, L.] [i 
fosioo with. laoRATiATiD ; pp. ikoeatiatiwo, laomATiATBD.] To put 

f|li-FOBE%a. Infhffion. Speneer, in fovor; to recommend to kindnesa; to secure fovor 

|ir-r0g'gE, a. One who infuses. for with another, used reciprocaU§i 

{if-rO-9f-Blr J-TY,* n. auality of being InfosiMe. Bmart jH-emX'TMT-pici, (»n-gr*'abp-il-i%) a. Ad of patting in 
XB-fO'PI-BLB. (Yn-lh'zp-bl) a. That may be infosed favor. 

IncMiable or fusion ; not fosiUe ; not to be melted. X]f-«RXT'}-TODE, a. Want of graUtade ; retribution of evil 

txOir, (iR‘Wthifn) n, L^l Act of infiiiing or for good : unthankfolnese. 

Ineiiuing; uistHlatian ; that which is infused; insgnra- ^N-aBAVE', r. a. To bury. Otmage, See BaomAva. 


tioQ ; the act of stet^ng any thing in liquor without boit> 
ing i the lk}aor maoe innision. 

Iw-FC'siVE, a. Having the power of iitfosion. 
Xir-Fp-ad'Ri-^e a. A sUicious ntinerai PbdL Mag 

lif-FV-ad'Ri-^fe a. pL [infondo^ L.] (ATIat. kiotory) Micro- 
scopic anundSt Imwcts, or anlmiucuW, found in water. 
P. Cye, See laFusoav. 

lIr-FU-a^^B^•dL,* \ a. Relating to or containing infhsoria Ok 
{N vwaQ^RYf* i infusories ; obtained by Infusioa of 
certain plants. Jtirby, 

{n-f0'8q-ry,v a. / pX iNFtrsOBlES. (Mat, Motory) A mkro- 
scopk aninuU, ineect, or animalcule, found in water. 
Kirby, * 

ff NO, a. A common pasture or meadow. OKbeon, 
tlN-0XN-NX^Ti<>N, a. [higamiars, It] Cheat ; firaud ; jug- 
gle ; delusion. Browne, 
flN^oXTE, a. Entrance ; passage in. Spenser. 
iN'oXFH-iR-YNO, a. Act of lathering m, aa the harvest 
tlNOB, a. See lao. 

iN^kL'X-*BLB, a, [mgsZobiKs, L.] That cannot be Dozen. 
Coekeram, 

n- 9 £m:')-nXtb, V. a, [mgemino, L.] To double. Baniys. 
N-^&M'l-NfTE, a. Redoubled. Bp. Taylor, 
N-^fiM-l-NX'TipN, a. Repetition ; reduplication. WalsdU, 
N-^kN'DgR, o. a. See Enobndbr. 
n-^£n'd]^b-:iPR, n. See ENoairoaaaB. 
N-^fiN-igR-X-BlL'j-TY,* a. Quality of being inganeraUs. 
Cudworih. 

iN-^EN'gR-VBtB, a. That cannot be produced. Boyle. 
lN-4^fiN'ipR-VBtYy*’ od. la an ingenerable manam’. Cud- 
worth. 

|n-<^£n'£R-Xtb, e. a. [ingeneroy L.1 [<• laoaimaATaD ;pp. 
KfozNBEATiNa, iHOBNasATED.] To beget; to produce. 
Mede. 

In-<^£n'£R-^te, a. [tagsnerahts, L.] Inborn ; innate ; gen- 
erated. Bacon. 

]|{n-^£n^ 10V8, (in-jgn^yvs or in-Jfi^n^&s) [in-jfi'nyvs, S. K. 
F. JT. ; in-jS'n^iis, W. P. J. Jo. Sm.] a. [ingenwsus^ L.] 
Witty ; inventive ; possessed of genius or ingenuUy. 
|]lN-oeN'ioys-LY, od. In an ingenious manner; wituly 


! lN-ij^eN'ioys-LY, od. In an ingenions manner; wituly 
(N-ofN^ioys-Nfiss, R. Ingenuity: wittiness; aubtUty. 
N-9 £n'|TB, or iN'i^EN-lTB, [in-i«n'|t, & P.J. F. Sm.; W 
j^n-It, W. Jo.) a. [tngemtuSf L.J Innate ; inborn ; native ; 
ingenerate. South, [b.] 

lN-<3»9-NO'f-TY, a. r^ra ingenuons,] [f Openness; candor: 
ingenuousness. [from tngenious,} Quality of 

being ingenious ; power of invention ; wit ; invention , 
genius ; acuteness. 

[N-^fiN'y-oOs, (in-jdn^yv-fis) a. [htgeaaa#, L.] Open ; fair ; 
artless ; frank ; candid ; generous ; noble ; [treeborn ; not 
servile.] 

jN-^fiN'y-oDs-LV, ad. Openly ; foirly ; candidly. 
fN-«£N'V-o08-Nfi8S, n. Openness ; fairness ; candor. 

I In'o^^-NY, a. [mgentum, JL] Oenius ; wit. Boyle. 
N- 9 E 8 T', V. a. [ingestus. L.J [u irobsibd jw. laaasTiifO, 
INCEST BD.] To throw into the stomach. Browne, 
iN-^EsT^lpN, (m-jfist'yvn) n. The act of ingesting. 
INO^LE, (Ing'd) 9, Fire ; flame ; fireplace. Bay. A cata- 
mite ^ a paramour. Blount 
t|N-OLOB£','*' V. a. To involve i to encircle. Mdton. 
Xn-ol5^r;-o£b, a. [rnglormSf L.] Not glorious; ignorom 
ious j disgraceful ; void of honor ; mean. 
tN-9ho'Rf~oD8-LYi ad. In an Insjorious manner. 
iN-eLd'Rj-oOs-Ntss, a. State of being ini^orioas. Todd, 
|N-OL0'v|-8q,* a. [L.] (OmUA.) The crop or dilatation of 
the ORsopharas, in which the food Is accumulated and 
macerated, but not digested. Brands, 


lN-96B<jiE^ V. a. See BNcoEoa. 

In'ci6t, a. [lingot. Fr.] A mast of onwrought metal, aa 
gold or silver, often in the form of a wedge. 


t)N-aRXFF', V. a. To ingraft. May, 

}n-orXft', V, a. fiiNcaArTBO ;pp. lacaArTino, lacaArr- 
ED.] To insert toe sprig or scion of one tree Into the stock 
of another ; to graft ; to fix deep : to settle. 
In-orAft'er,* a. One who ingrafts. Ooodwtn. 

{ N-ORXFT']8£lfT, a. Act of ingrafting ; fprig ingrafted. 
N-ORXnr^ (iD-minO 9. a. [t. ikoeained; pp. ufOEAiNiao, 
raoRAiaaD.] To dye in the grain : to infix deeply. 
|N-&RXp'PZ.ED.(iii-grftp'p>d) 0 . Seized on. Drayton, 
iN-aBXTB', a, ItngratuSf ImJ Ungratefol. Pops 
1n-€1rXtb',* or In'orXtb,* a. One guilty of ingratitude. 
Somervills. 

I In-orAte^fCl, 0 . Ungratefol ; unthankfol. Milton, 
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t>. •. [gnmidatM^ L.j To imprefnate ; to 
niftKo prolific. JPWZar. 

1 lM-»aXv-)<Di^Tipif.« n. State of prefnancy. Marndtr 
(R-fiiRXXT^, V* To fnake great. Fotkerhy 

if-emfi'Di-fifT, Xi»-fr 8 'd^nt. /». J. Jd. »n,f ia-grS'J^nt, 
S. fFi i tn<ffrtMypnt, S. F* JT.] a. [tagrddiW, Fr. ; ingre- 
diemtt L.} That which forma a of a compound; a 
comment part of a compound body. 
tN^aafiSBi (In'griSn) n. fingr$ssus, L.] Entrance; power 
ef entrance ; intromlealon. 

|ir-aafiS8\* e. ^ T^nu^e an entrai^. Zhoight, [r.] 


the 


iN-GRdsa'y* «. 0. See Emgeom. 
t{N-GRdsT',* jB, Engrocaed. Shak* See Eaoaoit. 
XN'ou|>ir^L, (lng'gW9-nal) a. [mgiun^ L.] Belonging to 
groin. 

lN-€iOtjF\ o. a. [i. tnouLrao ; op. inouLriao, laotj^an.] 
To awallow up in a vaat profundity ; to cast into a gulf. 
— Often written engulf. Hayward, 

In-«Olf'W¥NT,* iu fctate of being Ingulfed. Buekland. 
(N'O-Ur'^I-TATB, e. a. [ingurgitOf T »• iwouROfTATao ; 

pp, iirouRoiTATifro, inouaoiTATaD.J To awallow greedi- 
ly , to plunge into; to ingulf. 

lN-aOR'<^|-TATE, e. n. To drink largely; to awig. Burton, 
|N-otjB-<^i-TA'TlQN, n. Act of ingurgitating. Sir T. Elyoi. 
flN-eOs'T^-BLEy a. Not perceptible by the taste. Browne. 
flN-HAB^ILE. [Xn-h&b'il, S,J,F,K.Sm,i In-h&b'tl or In-he- 
bSl', W. P.\ a, [tnhabiUOf L.] Unskilful ; unready ; unfit ; 
unqualified, unable. 

I 1 n-uvbil')-ty, It. Unskilfhlneaa ; inability. Barrow. 
n-ii1b')T, e. a . [habttOf L.] [u inhabitcd; pp. iwhabit- 
ina, iHHABiTSD.j To live in; to dwell in; to hold as a 
dweller ; to occt^y. 

|n-uXb'|T, v, n. To dwell; to live; to sojourn; to reside. 
MUton. 

|N-uXB'f-TA-BLE, a. That may be Inhabited ; capable of 
aflSordlng habitation.^ {inhabiiabU^ Fr.] [| Uninhabitable. 


IW-HXB^l-TfircE,n. Inhabitation ; inhabitancy. Carow. [R.] 
{N-hAb'i-T^N-cv,* ft. Act of inhabiting. Ld. Mansfield, 
|n-hXb'j-t^NT, ft. One who inhabits, a dweller. 
In-hXb-i-tA^TIQN, r. Act of inhabiting , habitation ; abode , 
residence ; dwelling-place. 

Jb-hAb'I-TA-tIve-nbss,* n.. (Pkrm.) A tendency or Incli- 
natiun to select a peculiar dwelling. Combe. 

1 n-hAB^|T-^r, ti. One who inhabits , an inhabitant. 
N-uAB'i-TR£ss, ft. A female inhabitant. Bickariiron, 
N-UA-lA'TIPN,* n. The act of inhaling. J>. Woodward. 
|n-hAle', V. a, [tfiAofo, L.] [t. ibhaled ; pp. ikhalibo, in- 
HALED.] To draw into the lungs ; to inspire. ArbuVmoU 
lJf-iiAL':gR,» ft. One who inhales. P. Cye. 

In-uAnce^ V, a. See Ebhanck. 

ijy-HAR-MON^lc,* a. Wanting harmony ; inharmonical. 
|jv-HAR-M5N'j-CAi., a. Not harmonical , discordant. 
Iif-HAR-Md'Ni-oOs, a. Not harmonious ; unmusical. 
In-HAR-MO'ni-oDs-LV,* ad. Without harmony. Burney. 
tN-UAR'XO^NI-pOs-Nftss,* n. Want of harmony. Tucker, 
Iw-hXr'mp-NV,* ft. Want of harmony. Dr. Delamater. [r.] 

J n-hMarse^o.o. To enclose in a funeral monument. Sliak. 
n-h£re\ V. n, [mAdfTMi, L.] [t. iitherkd ; pp. iithcr- 
iifHXRxo.] To exist or be fixed in something else. 
!n-her'xnce, I n. EIxistonce In something else, so as to 
;N-H£R^XN-CYy I be Inseparable feora it; inhesion. 
N-HfiR'^lfT, a. [mAsrefis, L.] Existing inseparably in some- 
thing else; not adventitious; innate; inbred; inborn; 
naturally pertaining to. 

J n-hEr'ynt-lYi od. In an inherent manner. Bentley. 
n-h£r'IT, V. a. [enA^Uer, old Fr.] [i. iithbritkd ; pp. fw- 
HERiTiBo, iBHKRiTRD.] To rocolve or poosess by inherit- 
ance ; to possess. 

|B-ufiR-i-TVBlL^}-TYy* n. Quality of being inheritable. 
Coleridge, 

i N-RfiR^I-TA-BLE, A. That may be inherited. 
N-ufiR'i-TVBLY, ad. By Inheritance. 
m-h£rO-tancb, n. Act of inheriting ; that which ts in- 
herited, or which descends to an heu* ; patrimony ; hered- 
itanr possession ; possession. 

|if-u£R'|-TC>R, fi. One who inherits ; an heir. 
N-HfiR'i-TRfiaa, n. An heiress ; an inheritrix. J7aeoi», 

N h£k^}-trIx, n. A female who Inherits ; an heiress. 

(|n-h6'shvn) a. [tfiA<s«to, L.] Act of inhering ; 

inherence. 

tlN-HM'Tlplf, n, L.1 A gaping after. Bp, HaU, 

IN-uIbM'F * V. a, [hiAifres, Iu] Xi. iknibitxd ; pp. ibhibit- 
iNo, iMHisiTiiD.j To restrain; to hinder; to repress; to 
check , to prohibit 

(1n-h^4>Ti^'vn) "• L.l Restraint ; 

hinderance . prohibition. — (jm) A writ issuing out of a 
higher court to restrain the proceedings of a lower* 
}R-iiiB'|~Tp-'RYi* o* Ftohibiting ; tendmg to reatraln ; pro- 
hibllory. aoutMf, 

e. fk To put into a hive ; to hive* Cotgrexe, 


r-H6s'P).TA-SLX«BEM, ) r. Wont of hospitality; want 
r-Hdfi-P|-TXz.^|-Tr, of conitogf to strangsis. Bp. 


tlR-HdLD', «. a. To hove tidMioiit; to mataka hi itself 
Baletgk, 

iN^oop', ("blip) «. 0. To confine in an onelosiiM. Skak. 
iir-H6s'p][-TA-BLE, a. Not hospitaMe; afbrding no aid, 
shelter^ support, or emnfbrt to stmagam ; repaMve ; un- 
kind. 

IN-I 
IN- 
HaU, 

iN-Hda'pp-T^-BLT, ad. In an Inbospitabie manner. 
Ib-uC'man, 0. [htAuNtamis, L.1 Wanting humanity ; bm 
tal ; barbarous ; savage ; cm^ 

Xn-hv>hXm'}-tv, n. [mAttfiumtt^, Fr.] Waatof hnmanity; 

cruelty ; savageness ; barbari^. 

In-hO'man-ly, ad. Savagely ; cruelly ; barbarously. 
iN-uO^MATB, V. a. To bury ; to inhume. Bail^ 
in-uv-hA'tiqn, fi. A burying; sepulture, mderkouee.— 
(Ckem.) A method of digesting substances by buiying tba 
vessel containing them in warm earth. 

In-hCbie', V. a. [tnkumo^ L.] [i. iSHUKaD ; pp, ikkukiivo, 
INHUMED.] To Dury in the ground ; to inter. Pope, 
1n-;m-X(;i'1-na-ble, o. Unimaginable. Pearson. 
lIJN-lM'i-cAi., or lN-)-»lPcAZ<y [m-Im'^kal, P. E, B. Toddy 
Beegf Wb,{ in-lmVbel or In-^ml'kal, W, J. F, Jo, K.i 
{n-9-mI^kal, Sm.] a. [uustiour, L.] Unfriendly : unkind ; 
hurtful ; hostile ; adverse. Brand, 1796. — A moewm word, 
first used in England in the latter part of the IBth cen- 
tury. Walker. 

iN-lM-l-cXL'l-TYt* a. Hosting ; unfHendliness. J, Boueker. 

«*• od. With hostility. 

Smart. 

|]t(N-lM'l-co08.* a. UnfHendly; inimical. Evelyn, 
iN-lM-l-TA-BlL'i-TY, b. Incapacity to be imitated. 
lM-lM')-TA-BLE, a. [inmdabuis, L.] That cannot be imitat- 
ed or copied ; above imitation ; very excellent. 
lN-lM'}-TA-BLE-Mfiss,»n. Quality of being inimitable. Bek. 
iN-lM'l-TA-BLY) ad. Inn manner not to be imitated. 
(n-Iq^U)-toDs, (m-Ik^wp-tfis) a. Unjust ; wicked ; nefk- 
riouB. 

{N-lQ'U|-TY, (m-fk^W^) n. [tstmifea*, L.; iniguitdf Fr.] 
Want of equity : injustice ; wickedness ; crime. 
tlN-pQUOys, 0. [tfu^KM.^ L.] Unjust; iniquitous. Browne 
i|N-lsLE', (in-Il'; V. a. To encircle ; to insulate. Drayton, 
Jn-I''TIAL, a, [iTutiohs, U] Beginning; Incipi- 

ent ; placed at the beginning. 

IN-I''TIAL,* (in-lsh'ei) n. A letter at the beginning of a 
word. Jish. 

(in-lsh^9]49) od. In an incipient degree. 

Barrow, 

In-1"T}-Ate, (in-lsh'^-it) V, a, [initio, L,] [i. initiated ; 
pp. iNiTiATiNQ, initiated.] To givo entrance to, as to an 
art, science, custom, or society ; to introduce ; to instruct 
in the rudiments. 

Iw-t"Ti-ATE, (jn-l8h'9-8t) e. n. To do the first part; to per- 
form the first act or rite. Pope. 

In-1"T}-atb, (m-lsh'^Do. Unpractised; newly admitted ; 

fresh, like a novice , initiated. Toung. 
jN-l-Ti-A'TipN, (|D-l8h-f-a^8faun) n. [mitiotio, L.] Act of 
initiating ; reception ; admission ; entrance. 
Jn-F'tj-a-tIve,* rm-lsh'^-a-tlv) n. (PoUdea) The right, 
power, or act or introducing or proposing measures or 
laws in legislation : beginning; first attempt Brande. 
In-1"t;-a-tIve,* o. ^ginning; inceptive. BriL Ont. 
In-F'tj-a-tq-ry, (»n-Xeh'9-9-*g^-r9) a. Introductory ; initiat- 
mg. 

lN-l''Ti-^-Tp-BY* (in-Xsb^9-p-t9-rp) n. Introductory rite. JL 
Bddieon, 

flN-l"TiQN, (m-Iah'un) n. Beginning. JVhuatoik 
|n-j£ct', V. a. [miechis, L.] [t. injected; pp. iiwbctino, 
INJECTED.] To tnrow in ; to dart in. 

(N-jfio'TiQN, (m-iSk'shun) n. [in/setw, L.] The act of in- 
jecting. — (Aied.) The act of injecting a medicine into the 
b^y by a syringe ; liquid thrown in , a clyster: — the act 
of throwing a c^ored substance into the vessels of a dead 
body, in order to show their ramifications. 

In-joIn', V, o. [ea^omdre, Fr,; tryungOf L.] See Enjoin. 

Hooker. , . ^ . 

IN-JOIKT',* V. a. To unite together as joints ; to adjoin. Shak, 
ttJt^V-oOB'Dj-TY, I*. Unpleasantness, Cockeram, 
1n^0'di-ca-ble, a. Not cognizable by ajudge. [R.] 
In.jV~i>I"ciAL, (In-jv-dlsb'aJ) a. Not judicial, [r.] 
Xk-jV-i>1"ciovs, (la-jv-dlsh'vs) a. Not judicioas ; unwise ; 

void of judgment , without judgment. 
lN-JV-i>I''ciovs-LY, (ln-j^Ish^V^l9) ad. In an Injudicioua 
manner ; not wisely. 

iN-JV-BT'cioya-Nfiss, (in-jy-dlah^Vs-aSs) n. Want of Judg- 
ment. WkiUock. 

In-jOnc'tiqn, (in-jfingk^sbqn) b. [bt^wictio, L.] The act of 
enjoining; the thing ei^oined; command; order: pre- 
cept. — (law) A writ or kind of prohibition issued by a 
court of equity, in certain cases, to stay proceedings at 
comnooD law, or for the purpeoe of preawmg propel^ In 
dispute pending a Euit. 

IN'JVRE, (In'Jnr) P, a. [in^iiria, L,] [i injured ; pp, ii*^ 
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tMJunCD.J To do wrong to ; to damaga ; to lio* 
pair : to harm , to wrong ; to hurt unjustly. 

In'jvk^Dj* (Xn'i^rd)p. a. Wronged} hurt} annoyed, 
fk One who injures. 

m. Guilty of wrong or hnjuiy ; mischievous ; 
ttnjustly burtAil } detractory ; contumelious > wrongful ; 
burtfhl } detrimental ; noxious ; prejudicial. 

I M-jO'ri-oOs-ly, od. In an injurious manner : hurtAiUy. 
N<jO'Bf-ot)8-N£8s, A. Quality of being injurious. 
tf'JV^RYy A. [tt^rtOf JL] Hurt without justice } wrong } 
di^ vantage } mischief; detriment ; annoyance.— [pi. 
(tA^eS) Fr ) f Contumelious language.] 

Xir-JU8^T|OE. (tn^fis'tfs) A. [Fr. ; v^/ustituif L.] An unjust 
act ; violation of right ; iniquity; wrong. 

Ink, (Ingfc) a. A fluid used in writing ; a coloring matter 
used in printing and other arts, commonly black. 

Ink, (Ingfc) e. a. Ti. ikud; pp* i axing, inkxo.] To black 
u* daub with inlr. 


tNK'BXe,'^ A. ^oLkitL) Bag containing ink. BueJdand. 
iNK'rlsBf* A. The cuttle-fish. Bill. 

Xnk^glXss,* A. A glass vessel for holding ink. Cotoper. 
Xnk^horn, (Ingfc'hbrn) a. A verael for holding ink, an 
wfiikstand ; a portable case for the instruments of writing. 
Shak, 

fXirK^HdRir, a. Pedantic ; aflectedly learned. Bale. 
iNK'l-Nfiss, A. Quality of being inky ; blackness. 

Xn'xlb, (Ing^kl) A. A kind of narrow fillet , a tape. ShaL 
Ink'ling, (Tngk'hng) A. [iaJUiacIcsa, Teut.] Hint; whis- 
per ; intimatum ; desire ; inchnatton. 
lNK'xlK-]gB, (Ingk'm&k-^) a. One who makes ink. 
tJN-KNdT', (jn-nbt') e. o. To bind as with a knot. FtUler. 
tsk'p6Tj* a. a vessel for holding ink. SierfL 
Xnk'stXnd, a. a vessel for holding ink and other appara- 
tus for writing. 

Xnx'STdNE.* A. A stone used in making ink. SmarL 
Xjik'T, (lngk'$) a. Consisting of or resembling iuk ; black. 
|N-LAOB^, e. 0 . [i. iNLACEo; pp. inlacino, inlaced.J To 
bind ; to lace ; to embellish with variegations. 
Xw-la-gA'tiqw,* a. (Late) The restitution of one outlawed 
to the protection of the law. Bouvier. [bodies. 

Jn-lAid',* p, tu Diversified by the insertion of ditferent 
a. Interior; lying remote from the sea. 

Yn'LAND, a. The mtenor of a country. Speneer. 
Xn'land-i^r, a, A dweller remote from the sea. 
Xv'land-Ish, tt. Native ; opposed to outlandish. Reeve. [R,] 

i |pr-LAP'I-DATE, V, a. To turn to stone ; to petnfy. Bacon. 
n-laRD', a. a. 6ee Bncaro. 

n-lAw', t>. a. To clear of outlawry or attainder. Bacon. 
N-lAy', (in-la') V. a. [t. inlaid ;pp. inlaying, inlaid.] 
To diversify with substances inserted into the ground or 
substratum j to veneer , to variegate. 

In 'LAY- (In'la) A. Matter inlaid ; matter cut to be inlaid. 

{ If-LAY'?R, (pida'^^r) A. One who inlays. Evelyn. 
R-LAY'|Ne,* A. The art of diversifying work with various 
materials or diflerent sorts of wood. Evelyn. 

Xm'l£t, a. Place of ingress ; entrance ; a bay or recess in 
a shore or between isjands. 

1 if-L?'DAir,* A. A species of myriapod. Brands. 
n-lIoht'BE, e. a. See Enlighten. 

'N [L.] “ At the threshold ; ” at the beginning 

or outset. Bismium. 

In-lTst',* e. a. To enlisL Bailey. See Enlist, 

|K-L6CE', e, 0. [U INLOCKED } pp. INLOCKlNQ, INLOCKED.] 

To close ; to lock, set, or shut one thing within another. 
iy LO'cd^* [L.] “In the place;” in the proper place; 
upon the spot. MaedonneL 


iN-Ltl'MiifS, V. a. S^ Enlumine. 
iBr'LY, a. Interior : internal ; secret 


IK'LY, a. Interior ; internal : secret. fi&dL 
Xm'ly, si. latemally; within; secretly. Spenser. 
In'mAte, a. One who lives in the same bouse with an- 
other, and uses the Kune entrance ; a fellowdodger . a 
fellow-boarder. 

Ie'kAtx, «. Admitted os an inmate. MUton. 
lNMSfDr-4a RM^y* (L.J “Into the midst of things.” 
Seadamore. 

Xfr'xdsT. «. Deepest within ; most inward. 
iKif, A. A house of entertainment for travellers ; a public 
house ; a hotel a house where students were boarded 
and tauidit ; as, an ^aa qf Amrc, which in England is a 
college M common law. 

Inn, «. A. To take up temporary lodging, Donne. 

Xnn, 9. «. To house ; to lodge ; to put under cover or into a 
barn. 

IJIn-kAteS Ilu-nit', & W.P.J.E.Ja. K.. 8m. f In'n&t, F. 
ffi.] a, [innatusf L.] Inborn; Ingenerate; inbred; 
natural ; not tuneradded ; not adacltittoua ; inherent. 
flTN-EAT'in, 0 . Some aa mnau, BowdL 
WN-NATE'Ly, ad. NatnnBly : inherently. 
pN-NATX^EVfcfc) n. The quality of heing Innate. 
Ijr-NAv'I-OA-BLX. a, immoigaMia, L.J That cannot bo 
nnvi|lM. Drfdan. ^ 

tarSllgin, a. Xnt^or ; imenial ; not outward. Spenser. 
fTN^Ngn-LY, ad. More within. Barret. 
iR^irfiuMdaT, 0 . Inmoat; deepeat within ; moat interior. 


XN-NgE-vI'TiQN,e A. (Mod.) The uervoua infitienca 
neceasary for the maintenance of life and the functions 
of the various org^s, Dnngluon. 
lNN'HdLX>-EB, A. One who keeps an Inn ; an innkeeper. 
iNN'jNS, A. Ingathering of com * — the term for using the 
bat in the game of cricket. — pi. Lands recovered Brom 
the sea. 

J N-Nlx'iQN,* n. Incumbency , a resting upon. Derham, 
NN'sjgJEp-i^R, A. One who keeps an inn. 
iN'NQ-cftNCE, n. Freedom from guilt or wrong; purity; 

untainted integri^ ; htu-mlessness ; simplicity of heart. 
XN'NQ>ofiN-CY» A. Same as tnAoesnee. Shak. 
iN'Np-cfeNT, 0 . [tAAocww, L.] Free from guilt ; guiltless ; 

pure ; harmless , inofifensive ; Ignorant. 

In'N9-c£nt, n. One free from j^ilt or harm ; an ignorant 
person ; a natural ; an idiot. Booker. 
iN'NQ-cfiNT-LY, ad. Without guilt ; with innocence. 
In-n6c'v-oDs, (In-nSk'ky-Qs) a. [vnnoeaus^ L.] Harmless ; 

not hurtful ; doing no harm. Burton. 
lN-N6c'v-oi5B-LY, Without harm or injury. Broum. 
lN*N6c'v-oDs-NfiS8, n. Harmlessness. Dtrby. 
In-nOm'J-na-BLE, o. [mnaiAtAobths, L.] Not to be named. 
Chaucer. [R.j [BerberU 

{ lN-N6M'j-NATB, a. Without a name ; anonymous. Sir T. 
N'NO-vAte, V. a. [iAJwro, !<.] [l innovated ; pp, inno- 
vating- INNOVATED.] To Change or alter by bringing in 
something new ; to bring in as a novelty. 

In'nq-vAte, V. A, To introduce novelties. Bacon* 
Xn-nq-vA'tion, n. [Pr.] The act of innovating ; change ; 

novelty ; introduction of novelty. 

In-no-vA'tiqn-Ist,* 7u One who favors innovations 
Bnt, Crit, 

In'n9-vA-tive,* a. Causing innovations. CA. Ob, 
In'NO-vA-tqe, a. One who innovates. 

In-n6x'iov 8, (In-nBk'shys) fl. [lanoaaiw, L.] Not noxious; 

harmless, not injurious; inonensive. 
lN-N6x'ioys-LY, (In-nSk'shys-l?) ad. Harmlessly. 
lN-N6x'ioy8-Nfis8, (In-nfik'shys-nCs) a. Harmlessness. 
In-nv-Sn'dS, n. [innuendo^ from tnawy L.] pi iN-Ny-fiN'- 
Dd£$. An indirect allusion ; an oblique hint , intuna- 
tion, insinuation. 

flN'NV-fiNT, fl. fiJiAueM, L.J Significant. Burton. 
In-nO-meb-^i-b^l'i-tv, a. State of being innumerable. 
In-nC'm£E-X-BLE, a. (innumerabiUs^ L.J 7'liat cannot be 
numbered or counted; countless; numberless. 
iN-NO'MyB-^-BLE-Nfiss, A. Innumerability. Sherwood. 
iN-NO'MyR-A-BLY, ad. Without number. 
tlN-NC'M?R-otJ8, a, [innumeruSf L.] Not numerous: — in- 
numerable. Milton. 

In-nv-tr1”tiov 8,* (ln-n\ii4rlBh'v8) a. Not nutritious. C 
Lamb. 

Tn-nO'trj-tIve,* o. Not nutritive ; innutritioua. Oood. 
tlN-9-BE'Di-fiNCE, B. [old Fr,] Disobedience. Bp. Bedell 
tlN-9-B£'D|-£NT, a. [old Pr.] Disobedient. 
iN-OB-^RT'.^-BLE, a. [tnobservobths, L.] Unobservable. 

In-9R.9£rv'3.nce, a. Want of observance; negligence; 
heedlessness. Bacon. 

Xn-pb-§£rv'ant,* 0 . Not observant ; heedless. Bard. 
XN-^B^ 5 BB-vi'TiQN, A. Want of observation. Shuck- 
ford. 

lN-9B-TRfi'8}VE,* a. Unobtrusive. Coleridge. 
1n-6o-cv-pA'tiqn,* n. Wont of employment. C. B. 
Browne. 

iN-dc'y-LiTE, (tn-15k'ku-lat) v. a. fbiocRlo, in and oesdue^ 
L.] To insert so that the eye of a bud shall be fixed ui 
another stock , to insert in something diflerent ; to bud : 
— to communicate disease, as the sni^l-pox, by inserting 
virus into the flesh : to vaccinate. 

In-6c'v-I'Ate, V. A. Tqpractise inoculation. Reid, 
|N-frc-v>LA'TzpN, A. The act of inoculating ; a method 
of grafting in the bud: — a method of communicating 
disMuie bv the insertion of infectious matter, particularly 
the small-pox, by inserting the virus of the small-pox. 
The insertion of the virus of the cow-pox is called vaae*» 
nalton. 

]N-6o'y>LX-T0R, n. One who inoculates. 
tlN-5't>i-ATX, V. a. To make hateful. South, 
tiN-S'DOE-ATE, 0 . Inodorous. Bacon. 
iN-d'DQR-OOa, a. Having no odor, acent, or amelL 
lN-pr-rfiN'B)VE, a. Not offenaive; unoffending; harm* 
leM ; hurtlesa ; innocent. 

lN-pF-FftN'B|VE-LV/ od. lu sn inoffensive manner* 
iN-pF-FfiN'ajvE-Nftss, A. Harmlessness. Bp. Ball 
lN.pF-Ft”ciAL,» (In-of-ftah'sD a. Unofficial. SmarU 
IN-PF-Fr'cioya, (in-^f-ftsh'vs) a. [inoffieioeua, L.] Not 
officious; careless; not civil; not attentive to others. 
B, Jonsen, 

Iw'p-LlTE,* A. (.Ifot.) A carbonate of Ume. Xkma, 
fXN-dp-:gR.-I'TipN, A. Internal agency; Influence. Bp 

B al l. 

Xn-6p'eii-vtIve,* «, Networking; Inactive. Sentk. 
flN-^p'l-NATE, a. lUopinatuif L.J Not expected; not 
thought of. Hatfey. » 
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iN-ftp-POa-TfJifB', a. [hu^tportwnu I#,] Not opportune; 
unseaeonable ; IsGonveiiient. 

l2f-6p>ppaoT0irE'l4V, ad* Not opportunely; uoaeason- 
ably. 

lif-5p-POE-TtI'ifi"TT,* a. Unaeaeonableneas. Q«. JReo. 
X!f-6p'V-L««T,* 0 . Not opulent. Sir jI, SMrUf. 


tN-5tt^l>l-NATB, 0 . and emnotiw, L.] Immoderate ; Ir- 
rentlar ; disordeily ; exceealve ; deviating from right. 
iJf-OR'Di-N^TE-LVi ad. Immoderately j irregularly. 
IN-<5R'D1-NAT£-Nfi88, fi. State of being Inordinate. 
Xx-da-Dj-NA'TipN, ». Irregularity ; excess. Bp. Dtylor. 
In-Pr-gXn^IO,'^ a. Destitute of organs ; inorganical. 


Xx-da-Dj-NA'TipN, ». Irregularity ; excess. Bp. Taylor. 
lN>pa-GAN^) 0 ,'^ a. Destitute of organs ; inorganical. 
RogeL 

lN-pa-oXN'|<c.^L, 0 . Not organical ; destitute of organs ; 
inorganic ^ void of organs. 

Irf-iiE'GXN-iZED,* a. Not organized ; unorganized. Smart. 
lN-ds^cy>LATE, V. fi. [tA and oseuhvm, LJ [i. itfoscui.AT- | 
XD ; pp. iNoiouLATnro, irroscuLATXD.] To unite, as lips 
in kissing , to unite W apposition or contact. 
In-6s^cV~lAtb, V. 0 . To insert, to Join in or among; to 
cause to unite or grow together. 
lN-68-cv-LA'TipN, n. [irtojfCttZttfcw. L.] Act of inosculat- 
ing : conjunction ; the union of vessels by conjunction 
of their extremities : anastomosis. 

/ivpjftr' j*5,* [It.! In the breast:** — in reserve or se- 
cre^. Macdonnd. 

In posfsjpy* [L.J A thing in paste is one which may exist, 
though it does not yet exist. Hamilton. See lit ksse. 
Xm'QuSst, n. [enquestef old Fr.] Inquiry ; examination : 
search. — (Law) A Judicial inquiry, or an inquisition or 
Jurors in causes civil or criminal ; a Jury summoned to 
Inquire concerning any violent or sudden death, and 
give in their opinion on oath. 
fXN-Qur^lT, V. a. [lagttieter, Fr.] To disquiet. Bp. Fuher. 
jlM-QUi-E-TA'TipN, n. Disturbance; inquietude. Sir T. 
Elyot. 

Xn-quI'e-tOoe, n. [Fr.] Disturbed state; wont of quiet, 
disquietude. 

tXN'QU|-NATE, V. a. [iTtgumo, L.] To pollute. Browne. 
tlN-uuj-NA'TipN, ft. Corruption : pollution. Bacon. 
|N-Quia'A~BL£, o. That may be inquired into. Bacon. 
JN-QUIre', (pi-kwIrO V. n. [mquirOf L. ; en^irir^ Pr.] 
[t. iitquiRSJD; pp. iitquiRiito, iitquiRSD.] To ask ques- 
tions ; to make search toask a question, used with of: 
— to seek for truth or a fact by investigation, used with 
abotUf nfterffoTt or into, This word and its deriva- 
tives are very often written with ea, in the first syllable, 
from the French sn^udnr, instead of in, from the Latin 
tnquiro. See EivquiRE. 

IN-PUIRE', V, a. To ask about; to seek out. 
tJw-QUlR']pNT, a. [xnquxrensj L.J Making inquiry. Shen- 
stone. 

E -quIr*^!R, n. One who inquires ; a searcher. 

-QUia'lNO,* p. a. Making inquiry , searching. 

-QUl'RYi Act of inquiring; search by question; ex- 
amination , investigation ; scrutiny ; research. 
t|N-QUls^I-BLE,* a. (Law) Capable of judicial inquiry. 
Hale. 

iJK-QUJ-yF'TipN, On-kwf-zXsh'yn) n. [tnquxsUiOy L.] In- 
quiry ; examination. — (Law) Judicial inquiry in crimi- 
nal matters. — A court or tribunal, instituted in some 
Catholic countries, to inquire into ofifences against the 
established religion, especially heresy. 

Xif-aui-yt"TiQN-AL, (In-kw^zTsh'yn-yl) o. Busy in mak- 
ing inquiry , relating to the inquisition. Sterne. 

a, Inquisitory ; inquisitionoL E. 

Siroing. 

iH-QUlifl-TlVB, a. L.] Busy in making in-^ 

quliy ; curious ; piyins ; busy in search. 
|N-QUi 9 '}-TlVE-LY, ad. In an inquisitive manner. 
iN-auli^'l-TlVE-Nfiss, a. (Quality of being inquisitive. 
IN-Qut^i-TOE, I*. [L.] One who examines Judicially ; a 
sheriff: — an officer In the Catholic court of inquisition 
who searches for offenders and punishes them ; an eccle- 
siastical Judge. 

lZi-QUXi^-|-Td'R|-AL, a. Eelating to the inquisition or to an 
inquisitor. 

tlN-QUlqf-|-T5*Rl-o08, a. Inquisitorial. Milton. 

I lN-QUl^j-TO'ai-ftNT,* 0 . Inquisitorial. Milton, 

N-RAlL^ V. 0. [«. llTRAItJED; pp. IRBAlUirO, INRAILSO.] 

To rail in ; to enclose within rails. 
iN^adAD. «. Incursion ; sudden and desultory Invasion. 

i lc-EdLIi',*^ V. a. To enroll. MttUm. Bee Brraoix. 
1 n-8Ape'TYi *. Want of safety. Mannton. 
ff-sXL-l-Vi'TIQN,* n. Mixture of food with saliva, Dan- 
gUton. 

In-ba-lB'BRI-OOs,**' o. Not salubrious ; unhealthy. Young. 
XN-8A<-Lfi'Blt|-TY, 1 *. [insaMritit Fr.] Want of salubrity ; 
unbeattbiness. Gregory. 

iB-eXL'y-TA-BY/ a. Not salutary ; unwholesome. Smart. 

n. State of being insanable. JIfed. 

Jfowr. 

Xzr-8XN'A-BZ.B, u. fimamKIis, L.] Incurable. Coekmtm. 


Xn-bAbte^ n. Mad ; distracted ; ddHriom ; deinuijeed ; ctazf 
— fMaklng mad, S&o*.] 

Xif-8lirB*i<Y,e ad. Without reason ; madly* Smart, 
iB-sXir^I-TY) n. State of tMing insane ; lonacy ; want of 
sound mind ; madness* Bede. 

Xn-sA*pqe-y, a. Tasteless ; unsiivoiy. Sir T. Herbert 
In-sA-ti-x-bil'i-ty,'*' (In-sSrShp-p-bXl^^^) «. Onality of 
being insatiable. Johnson. 

Ib-8A^ti-x-ble,'' (In-ed^sh^-bl) a. [tfisottsMKs, L.] That 
cannot be satisfied or mtlated ; greedy beymia measure. 
XN-8A'Tj-A'BLE-Nfiss, (Xn-sS^shp-Mil-nds) n. The quality 
of being insatiable ; meedlness. 

Xn^A'T)-vbly, (Innsl^sh^-ti-bi^) od. In an InsiUiabla 
manner. 

In-sA*t|-xte, (Xn-sS'sh^t) a. Insatiable ; very greedy 
In-sA^tj-xte-lv, (!n-ea^shp-»t49) ad. Insatiably. 
iN-sA'Tj-^TE-NfiBS,'^ ft. The quality of being insatiate, 
.Ash. 

Xn-bx-tI'E-ty, ft. Insatiableness ; great greediness. 
tlN-8XT-|s-FAC^TipN, ft. Dissatisfaction. Bacon. 
iN-sXT'v-RX-BLE, a. [tfuotitrafrtiis, L.] That cannot bn 
saturated or filled. 

tlN'scI-ENCE, n. ^norance; unskilfUlness. BaUey, 
{n-8o5ng£*, V. a. 8^ Eniconce. 

|n-scrIb'X'BLE,* a. That may be inscribed. Dr. Allen. * 
iN-scaiBE^, e. a. [tfuert^o, L.j [t. iiricRiBXDf ra. iivsoub* 
iKo, urscaiBED.] To write on : to mark with writing; 
to assign or address to : — to draw a figure within an- 
other. 

1n-8or!b'eE) n. One who inscribes. 
iN-scalp'TiQN, (in-skrlp*8l)yn) n. [inscriptioy L.] Act of 
inscribing ; tbsd which Is inscribed ; a title, name, char- 
acter, or address, either written or ensraved : — consign- 
ment of a book to a patron withont a formal dedication. 
Jn-scrXp'tjve, a. [inscnptiur, L.] Written as an inscrip- 
tion. MatJuas. 

1n-8CR6l1i', V. a. [i. iifscBOLLSD ; pp. lIVSCaOLLINO, iw- 

tc ROLLED. I To write on a scroll. Shak. 
lN-soEtr-TX-Bl£i'}-TY, n. Guialitv of beingjnscrutable. 
XN-scatr^TA-BLE, a. [wtscnttaWlw, L.] That cannot be 
searched out or traced ; unsearchable. 
iN-scatr^TA-BLE-Nfiss,* ft. State of being inscrntable* 
Ash. 

Xn-scrO'ta-bly, oi. So as not to be traced out fa*] 
In-soOlp^, V. a. [msculpo. L.] To engrave : to cat. Shak, 
f{N-scCLP'TipN, (in-skiilp^shyn) n. Inscription, 2\mr- 
neur. 

In-8cOlpt'vbE)«* An engraving; sculpture. Skak. 

|N-S£AM', V. a. [l llfSEAMED ; pp. IN8EAMIMO, IlfSSAlIXn.] 

To impress or mark by a seam or cicatrix. Pope. 
tlN-sfiARCH*. e. n. To make inquiry. Sir T. Elyot 
1n's£ct, n. [tnsectum, L.] A numerous class of minute 
animals, divided into two great classes, the winged and 
the wingless f a small invertebral animal with a body 
cut or divided in the middle, the parts being connected 
together, as a wasp or fly ; or an articulated animal dis- 
tinguished by the presence of antenna and of breathing 
organs, composed of ramified trachea, with or without 
air-sacs : — any thing very small. 

In's&ct,^& Like an insect ; little; small; mean. Paley. 


tlN-s¥c-TA'TQR, n. [msectoTf L.] One who pursues. Bat- 

fl^sfioT-ED, a. Having the nature of on insect. 
BoweiL 

lN^£o'if}i,E, (in-s€k'til) 0 . Having the nature of insects* 
tlN-8&c'Tp:<B, (in-sSk'til) n. An insect. Wotton. 
|N-8fcc'TlpN,* n. The act of cutting into. Maunder. 
IN-SEC-Tlv'<^RA)'*' n, pt [inseetum and voro, L.] (Mat 
Just) A class of animals that feed upon insects. RogeL 
lN-8EC-Tlv'Q-RO0s,* o. Feeding on insects. Roget 
tlN-S]^o-TdL'Q-4;^¥D^ n. An entomologist. Derke^ 
1t»-8E0-t6i*'P-PY.* Entomology. Boot*. 

XN-8E-€flRE*, a. Not secure ; wanting security ; not safe* 
lN-89-cfiRE'LY, ad. Without security or safety. 
In-se-cUre'ness,* n. Want of security ; insecurity. Ask. 
In-8¥-cO*RI-tY, n. Want of security; danger; hazard. 
tXN-8E-c(J'TipN, ft. [inseewtMy L.J Fursuit Chapman. 
In-8&m*|-nAte, V. a. [mserntnOf L.] To sow. Cockeram. [B.] 

i N-s£M-l-NA'TipN, n. Act of scattering seed on ground. 
N-sfiN'sxTE, 0 . [mssnsote. It.] Insensible ; dull ; thought- 
less ; stupid. ^ rx . « - 

In-s£ns£^, V. a. To instruct* Grose. JXocal, Eng.] 
iN-sfiN-aj-BlL'i-TYj » \insensibtlitiy Fr.] State of being in- 
sensible , want of sensibility ; want of feeling ; stupid- 
ity ; dulness ; torpor. 

Xif-afiN'sj-BLB, a. imperceptible by the senses ; not sensi- 
ble ; not perceived by reason of slowness ; imperceptible : 
gradual ; void of feeling, either mental or corporeal ; void 
of emotion or affection ; hard ; unfeeling. 
XN-s£N*8i-BLK-NfiS8, h. insensibility. Bp. Hall. 
XN-8£N'si'Bi*Y, ad. In an insensible manner ; without feel- 
ing or perception ; imperceptibly. 

Xb-sBn'tii^nt, (-eh^nt) a. Not sentient; senseless; inert; 
not having sensation or perception, Rmd, 
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lir<Bt»-4^E4r4llt'^TT> I «. Tlie quality of bdng tfiaepo- 
lN-8fip'4^-R4-BLE-NS88, { rable. 
iN>8Jbi^^-«^BLjs, o. [1^* ; nuamvibiHtf It.] That eaiiaot 
be eeiMnilied ; oot eopfunible ; uidlseoluMe ; not diviaible. 
In<s&P'4-B4l-bi«V, od. In an inaepamble manner. 
lN>8£p^f4t4i.TS, e. NotMfarate; united. iMgk, 

do M not to be aepirated. Jtbp 

Ontnmer, 

{n<8£rt\ V. 0 . [iRMrOy vuertimf L.] [t. iifssBTSD } pp, tn- 
laartNOi imnarnD.] To set or jplace in or among ; to in- 
fix. 

iN-altE^TlpN, n. Act of inserting ; the thing inserted. 
t|N-8£ByB\ e. s. {nueroie, L.] To be of use to an end ; to 
serve. 

tlN-gfiB'vi-BNT, 0 . Conducive ; of use to an end. Srovme. 
IN-SB a. Relating to the auutores or perching 

birds. P. Cite. 

tiN-shT', e. a. To implant ; to infix. CJkaueer. 

In-shAd'bd, a. Marked with different shades. fF. Brottne. 
|n-sh£athb^,* «. a. To bide or cover in a sheath. Hughes. 

a. 0 . To hide in a shell. Skak. 

Vf-sufiLi^TBR, a. a. To place under shelter j to shelter. 
^hek. 

tiN-SHip', a. 0 . To shut in a ship ; to stow > to embark. 

1n-8HbInb^ a. a. To enshrine. Skak. See ENSHaiita. 
iN'sios, n. Interior part ; part within ; opposed to the eat- 
stds. 

lN'8U>E,a a. Interior ; being within *, internal. Shak. 
iN-slD^i-lTE, a. a. [insuhor, L.] To lie in wait for. Sep- 
wood, r^] 

{ N-8l0'l-A-TpE, n. [L.] One who lies in wait. JBarreia. 
N-8l]>^(-oOa, fin-ald^ 9 ^s, P. J. Jeu Sm. f in-sld'y^iS, & E. 
Jf. JT.; in-ald'o-hs ar tn-eifi'i^'&Sy fK] a. [nwidtsaus, L.] 
Lying in wait } sly ; circumventive ; diligent to entrap ; 
treacherous. 

]N-ali>^H>i}8-]:<Tt ai. In an insidious or sly manner. 
iN-slD^l-oOs-Nfiss, n. State or quality of being insidious. 
lif'slaUT, (In^slt) a. {Wickt, O.] A sight or view of the 
Intenor j deep view ; Knowledge of the interior parts , in- 
trospection. 

fK-alefiff-4, n. pL [L.] Badges or distinguishing sii^s of 
office, honor, rank, or character ; marks of distinction. 
Iir-8ia-N!F'|-€4J80B, I a. Want of significance or of mean- 
!lN-8}«-jrlr^|>CAN-cy, ) ing; want of importance , unim- 
portance. 

In-8}&-n1pO*cA 1^T, a. Not significant . wanting meaning, 
weight, or importance ; triniag; trivial , unimportant. 
lN-8{SMflp^{-OAWT-LY, ad. In an insignificant manner. 
lN-8}e-NlP'|>CA-’TtrE, a. Not significative. 

XM-S)N-of BE^ a. [tnsmesras, L.] Not sincere ; deceitful ; 

hypocritical ; fiUse ; not hearty ; dissembling. 
Tn-8^-c£be'lt» ad. Unfaithihlly ; without sincerity. 
lff-8(N-c£B'|-TY, ft. Want of sincerity, truth, or fidelity. 
I|K-8lif'BW, (|u<alB'nfl} 9. 0 . To strengthen ; to confirm. 
Skak- 

tXN-8lN'q-4Jrx, a. [Fr.] Having the power to gain favor. 
Wetton, 

|H-8lN'V-lTjS, 9. a. [msmasr, Fr. ; Mstnii^L.] [u intiifu- 
ATKo; m. iRtisFVATiNO, iHsiiruATjED.] To introduce, as 
by a winding or spiral motion ; to introduce gently ; to 
push gently into favor j to hint, to impart induectly , to 
mtuaate ; to suggeaU to ingratiate ; to instil. 
lH-8lN'V-iTE, 9. H. To creep or wind in ; to gain on the 
affections by gentle demees , to steal into imperceptibly. 

p. a. Making insinuations , geTitly gam- 
ing ikvor ; winning ; hinting. 

pf-siN-V-A'TiON, a. Act of ^innating ; art or power of 
pleaaing ; a hint ; intimation ; suggestion. 

a. Stealing on the affections. Bacon, 
iN-alif'vJUTpE, a. He or that which insinuates. 
iN-sTp'fD, a. [ta^pids, Fr. ; tasqndtw. L.] Wanting taste 
or spirtt ; vs^d ; epirirtesa ; flat ; dull ; heavy. 
Xv-s|-Plo'|-TY, a. Want of taste, spirit, or life , flatness. 
Xlf-alP'iMVt ad. Without taste ; without spirit, 
lN-8lW|D-NfiM, a. Insipidity* Oandm. 

Xn-sYf^^1nce, a. [ias^ieatM, L.] Folly j want of under- 
standing. [e..] 

In-nWy-tftT,* a, Unwiaoj foolish. JUdtender. [b.] 
iJMllsT^ 9. a. [huutsr, Ft. ; tasieto, L.} [i. insistko ; pp. 
latisTiiia, iNsiiTXD.j To stand or rest npon ; not to re- 
cede } to persist in ; to dwell ; to peiseVbre. 
|ir-sl8'TBiroB,* a. Act of resting upon or persevering. Jod- 
reU, 

iK-sls^TEKT, a. Resting upon any thing. WatUm. 
t|v-sX8T'VBB, (iB-slst'ym)a. FM^btence ; constancy. Skak. 
IB-SF^TI-Bif-CY, ClD-sIab'p-qB^) a* Framm from thirst. 
{itBV'TXQK, (in-sbh'an) a. Tiartcw, L.] The insertioa or 
Ingraftment of ons branch into asother. Bam. I 

/jv sV TP,* (Afia.) A term applied to miaeraSs whea 

Ibtiod ia tkemr origmed pooMen^ bed, or strata* HamUton, 

|J^a]fABB% 9. a. [i. f ifiRAKBo ; pp. laiKAiliao, tasvAaao.] 

To entrap ; to catch in a trap, gin, or muuw} to iBsei^si 
lo entangle. — Often written asmsrs. 


i N-8vAB'BB, su One who insnares ; ensnaiet. 

|n-8nXrx.', 9. a. To entan^ ; to snari. (kigrme, 
N-SQ-BBI^B-TY, a. Want of sobriety : Intemperance. 
1 n-80-c{-a-bXv|-tv,* (Xn-s54ihc-e-bn'i^t^ a. Want of eo- 
ciabUltyj unsocianllity. WarburUm. [B.1 
flN-sd^Of-A-BLE, (lu-sb'sb^-bl) 0 . [bweeSoMu, I*.] Unso- 
ciable. ffbtboH. 

tN^so-LXTE, 9. a. [m#olo, L.] [<« iriolatso ; pp, insolat- 
iRo, laioLATKD.] To dry in tne sun } to expose to the ac- 
tion of the sun. 

In-sq-lA'tiqn, a. Act of insolating : exposure to the sun ; 

a scorching. — (.Afsd.) A stroke or the sun. 

In'8Q-x*£noe, I a. [Fr. } tasolratia, L.] Pride or haughtiness 
iN^SQ-LfiN-OYi ) mixed with contempt or abuse i impu- 
dence; insult. 

tlN'so-LftNCE, 9. 0 . To treat with contempt. JT. Charles. 


1n-8Q-lId^|-ty, a. Want of solidity ; weakness. More. 

XN-sdL-V-BlL^I-TY,* a. Quality of being Insoluble. 
Smart. 

iN-sdL^V-BLE, 0 . [Fr. ; insoktbilis, L.1 That cannot be dis- 
solved or solved ; inseparable , insolvable. 

lN-s5L'V-Bl.E-Nfis8,* a. Insolubili^. Boyle. 

lN-BdL^VA-Bl*B, a. [inaolvaiblef Fr.] That cannot be solved ; 
not solvable : — that cannot be paid or discharged. 

1n-8&1.'vbn-cYi a. Inability to pay debts. — (Enp. law) The 
inability of an individual, not engaged In trade, to pay 
his debts. — The insolvency of a trader is bankrvptcy, ^ 
jSet ef insolvency, an act to release insolvents. 

Xn-86l^vbnt, o. Unable to pay all debts. 

Xn-8&l'vbnt,* a. One who is unable to pay all hia debts. 


iN-sdn^NT-oOs,* 0 . Being without sleep. .Maunder. 
In-b<i-mOcb^ cow. So that ; to such a degree that. 
tlN-s66TH',* a£ Indeed ^ in truth. Skak, 

(N-SPfiCT^, 9. a. [tHspteWj Mtraertum, L.] [t. iitbpxctxd ; pp. 
iNSPSOTtRO, IRBPSCTED.] TO vicw iH Order to correct ; to 
superintend ; to look into by way of examination. 
f|N-sPficT% a. Nice or close examination. Thomson. 
iN-spfic'TiQN, a. [Fr. ; tnspeetto, L.] Act of inspecting ; 
oversight ; prying examination ; narrow and close survey ; 
superintenuence. 

In-sp£o^tqe, a. [L.] One who inspects ; a superintend- 
ent. 

lN-8p£c'TpB-aHlP|* a. The office of inspector. Smart. 
flN-8P£R8E^, 9. a. To sprinkle or cast upon. Bailey. 
|n-8p£r'siqn, a. [tnspersw, L.] A sprinkling upon. Tby- 
lor. 

frr-spSx'f-atiySy a. [L., fVe have inspected.] [The first word 
of ancient charters and letters patent.] An exemplifica- 
tion ; a royal granu 

! n-8Ph£re% ((n-sforO v. a. To place in an orb or sphere. 
N-8PrRA'Bi.E, a. That may be inspired or drawn in. 
n-8PI-r1^tiqn, a. The act of inspiring or drawing hi the 
breath ; the act of breathing into something ; state of be- 
ing inspired : — the infusion of supernaturm influence or 
ideas into the mind. — Plenary insptratum, that kind of 
inspiration which excludes all mixture of error. 
lN-spf-RA'TipN-l8T,* R. Oue wbo bolds to inspiration 
Pkren. Jour. 

iN'BPj-Rk-TQ-RY,* a. Producing inspiration. DungUsom. 
IN-SPIRE', 9. a. [insptrOf L.] [i. irspibko ; pp. iripibiro, 
iRsnaao.] To draw in the breath ; opposed to ejqiire} to 
blow. 

{N-8PlRE^ 9. a. To breathe into ; to infhse by breathing ; 
to draw in with the breath ; to enliven ; to exhilarate ; 
to infVise into the mind ; to impress upon the foncy ; to 
animate by the infiision of supernatural ideas. 
lN-8PiRED',* (in-spIrdO P* n. Endued with inspiration ; 
breathed into. 

iN-splR^gR, a. One wbo inspires. 

{jr-aptR^T, 9. 0. [i iRsriaiTao ipp. irspiritiro, inspirit- 
Bo.] To animate ; to actuate ; to fill with life and vigor ; 
to excite spirit in ; to cheer ; to enliven. 

IN-SPII'sATE, 9. a. [t. IRSPlSSATXO ; pp. IRSPIBSATIRO, Ilf- 
spissATBD.] To thicken ; to make thick. Bacon, 

i N-apl8^8ATB, a. Thick ; inspissated. QrecnktlL F 

N-BPIB-sA'TiQN, a* The act of making any liquid thick. 
l2i-8TA-BXi*'l-TY, n« Want of stability , inconstancy. 
lN-8TA^Bi.B, a, [mrtoMts, L.] Inconstant ; unstohic. 
More. 

tXB-8TX^BLB-ir£B8, a. Instability j fickleness. RfibwaR. 

|ir-8TlJLZ.^, 9. a, [i. IRSTAU.BO ijm, IHSTAlXIRa, IRSTAXXBO.] 

To advance to any rank or office, by placing In a seat or 
stall ; to place or Instete in office ; to advance a part of a 
sum to be paid. 

a. The act of iastaUing | the act of giv- 
ing visilfie posirassion of an office ^ piecing in the prqiol 
■rat.— ( 17 . 6.) The instttutkm or an orduned mloietci 
over a parish. 

|N-aTXL'XBifT, a. The act of Installing { the eeat in which 
one is installed : — a part, or the payment of a part, of a 
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mm of mxmtf duo. — Pajfmtnt if huftabitmUt if pajunont 
by paitif at dUferent timet. 

V. a. To eoatamp. WWurspocn, 

*N^8T^OB, n, Fr.] Importunity ; urgency ; to- 

ticitatjkm } motiTo ; innuenoe ; pretting urguinent , that 
which it pretent ae a proof; a cate occurring ; example j 
document ; etate of any thing ; occation ; act. 
iN^aT^NOE, «. a. [«. latTAaoxo ; pp. laiTANciito, in- 
fTANcxo.j To give or offer an exam{de. TUhtaon, 

«. o. To mentioB at an example. Atidiaon, 
In'bt^ncbd, (In'ttgntt) p. a. Given as an example. 
iN'aT^N-CV, «• Urgency; — tame at iattasee. Booker. 
Lx'st^NT, o. ( Fr. } nutans, L.] Pressing ; urgent ; earnest ; 
immediate; pnMmnt ; quick, making no delay. — The 
month instant, the present or current month. 

a. A point in duration ; a moment ; a particular 

time. 

|N-sTiN-TA-Nfi'f-TV, tu Instantaneousness. Skenstone. 
1N'8T4 N-tvN 9 -oDs, o. [uutantaneua, Ij.] Done or occur- 
ring in an instant ; direct ; immediate ; instant. 
iN-ST^N-TA^N^-oOe-LYi od. In an instant : at the moment. 
IfT-ST^M-TA^N^-oDs-Nfias,* n. duality of being instanta- 
neous. jf«k. 

tlN'sTAN-TA-NY, a. Instantaneous. Bp. BaJL 
jy-BTAIffTpit,* ad. [L.] (Law) Instantly ; presently. JSom- 
Uton. 

iN'aT^KT-Ly, ad. Without any intervention of time ; in an 
instant; immediately. [fBarnestly. Luks.] 

K -btAr',* V. a. To spot or stud witli stars. Barte. 
r^sTAJt [L.] An example which may suf- 

fice for all. Qm. Rev. 

|N-8TAte', e. o. [u imstatxd; pp. iNSTxTiaa, iwstatkd.] 
To place in a certam rank or condition , to institute , to 
establish. 

/jv StX'tv qu 6 .* [L.] In the state tn which it was in 
time past. Bamuton. 

In-stAu^rAte, V, a. To restore ; to repair. Todd, [r.] 
Xk-stAu-bA'tipn, n. [instauratio, L.j Bestoration. Sd- 
den. [R.] 

lN-8TAu-RA'TQR,*n. [L.] A renewer ; a restorer. More, [r.] 
(n-stJ&ad', (in-stSd') ad. In the stead , m the place ; in the 


1 the stead , m the place ; in the 


room, — followed by qf. 53" “A corrupt pronunciation 
of this word,” says Walker, ** prevails in London, as if 
it were written tnaUd.^'* This corrupt pronunciation is 
also often beard in the United States. 

a. [t. IBSTBXFXO , pp. INSTBBPlRO, llflTXBPXD.] 

To soak ; to lay under water ; to steep. 

Iv'stEp, n. The prominent part of the foot above, corre- 
spondmg to the hollow of the sole underneath —the 
part of a horse’s hind leg which reaches from the ham 
to the pastern Joint. 

Xjn' 8 T}-oAT£, V. a. [tnaUffO, L.] [i. instioatxd ; pp. iifSTi- 
oATtira, iiffTioATKD.] To urge to ill; to provoke or in- 
cite to a crime ; to encourage , to impel ; to stimulate. 

Iif-8T|-6A'T1QN, n. Act of instigating , encouragement ; 
incitement to a crime ; impulse to ill. 

In' 8TJ-»A-T9R, n. One who instigates , inciter to ill. 

|JS-STlL^^ V. a. jmstillo, L.] [i. iirsTiia.KD, pp. instillino, 
INSTILLED.] To infuse slowly or by drops; to insinuate 
Imperoeptimy ; to infuse. 

In-stil-lA'tiqn. n. The act of instilling , infVision. 

1 e’ 8T)1 .-lA-tpr,* a. An instiller. Coleridge, [r.] 

1 x-«t 1 l'L¥R, r. One who instils. 

N-BTll.'H]?NT, n. Act of instilling ; any thing instilled; 
instillation. Shak, [eram. 

tlN-STlM’v-LATEje. a. [tiuetmtfZa, L.] To stimulate. Cock- 

IIIlf^sTlNOT, N. [^. ; xnstxHctaa, L.] Desire or aversion 
acting in the mind without the intervention of rea- 
son or deliberation: a natural aptitude or faculty by 
which animals are directed to do whatever is necessa- 
ry for their preservation , natural impulse. 

|Hn- 8 tInot', [in-stlngkt^ S. W. P.Ja.i In'stlngkt, K. Ssu] 
a. That, Is urged or stiroolated by something within ; 
moved ; animated. MUton, 

t)N-8Tlii0T^ V. 0. To impress, as by an animating power. 
Bentley. 

tiM-STlifc'TiQN, n. Instinct. Sir T. 

jN-8TlEC'T|VE,a. Actins or prompted by instinct; natural. 


irr-sTlNO^TnrE-LV, ad. By instinct ; by nature. 

IE'ST)-tOtb, iu a. [nutitno, nutituiMm, L.] [L institutkd ; 
pp. iNiTiTUTiiro, iifSTiTOTxn.] To fix; toestaUish; to 
found ; to erect ; to i^ipoint ; to enact ; to settle ; to pre- 
scribe ; to educate; to instruct ; to fiMrm bv inshuction: 
— to invest with a sacred office, or the spiritual part of 
a benefice. 

In’sti-tOte, n. [tastitatoei, L.] Established law ; settled 
order; precept; maxim; |uinciple: — a scientific body ^ 


orow i prtSvfxiiBy IltUfUf I • — Cb nvtEruMiav 4/VM J >9 

the principal philosophical and literary society of Franco, 
formed in ITdS. — pC A book of principles or laws, es- 
pecially Boman laws. 

iN-STl-Tfi'TtONf R* [kuritatto, L.] Act of instituting; es- 
tablishment ; settlement ; positive law ; education the 
act of invesbng a clerk, clergyman, or minister, with 
office. 


iN-STf-Tfi^TipK-AXi, $. Eodoliiedi nlatlBg to in Instlta- 
tion ; Institutionary. Tbdo. 

iN-STf-Tfi'TiQir-^-Rf, a. Elemental ; hMUtatioiial. Bremui 
iN^sTi-TO-TfST, a. Orb who is versed in or writes insti- 
tutes or instructions. 

iN’STi-TO-TiVB, a. Able to establish. Barrow. 
In^8T{-tO-T 9B, n. [L.] One who institutes; u estab« 
lisher. 

{M-sTdp’, V. a. To close up ; to stom Dryden. [R.] 
|n- 8 TrOot', V. a. [tastnio, L.] [t. instbuctxd; pp. iir- 
sTRucTiiTG, iifsTRUcTso.] To tMch ; to form by pr^pt ; 
to educate ; to inform ; to direct or inform authoritatively. 

! N-STBt)CT'ipE, ft. See IlffTRUCToa. 
n- 6 trOct'j-ble, a. That may be instructed. Bacon. 
N-STRDc^TipN, n. The act of instructing; teaching; in- 
formation ; precept , direction ; mandate. 
In-strDc'tjve, a Conveying instruction or knowledge. 
iN-STROc'TjvE-Ly, od. So as to convey Instruotion. 
iN-STROo'TivE-MESB, n. duality of being instructive. 
n-strDc'tqb, n. One who instructs; a teacher. 
N-STRfic^TRi^ss, ft. A female who instructs. 
in^strv-m£nt, ft. [Fr. ; instrumenttm, L.] That by means 
of which something is done ; a tool used for any work or 
purpose , an agent or subordinate actor ; — a fira^ or arti- 
ficial machine for yielding musical sounds: — a writing 
containing a deed, contract, or order. 
lN-BTEV-»liN'T^L, a. [Fr.] Relating to or done by an in- 
strument ; conducive as means to name end ; organical ; 
helpful ; produced by instruments ; not vocal. 
Xn-strv-m&n'tal-Ist,*** ft. One who plays on on Instru- 
ment. LotuL Athenmtrn. 

1 n- 8 TRV-m$n-tAl'{-ty, n. State of being instrumental ; 
subordinate or instrumental agency ; agency of any thing 
as means to an end. 

tN-8TRV-MfiN^T^-LV, od. By means of instruments. 
lN-STRV-M£N'TAL.-Nhss, ft. instrumentality. Bdmmond, 
1 n-strv-m£nt’a-ry,* a. (Law) Instrumental. Judge Su^. 
In^strv-m£nx-MA^K 9R,* a. A maker of instruments. 
Burney. 

tfN-sTYLE^, V. a. To denominate ; to call ; to style. GVosAote* 
fiN-BuAv'i-TY, (In-swiv^p-fo) a. [tasitavitos, L.] Unpleas- 
antness. Burton. 

iN-svB-jfic'TiQN, a. Want of subjection or obedience. 
iN-sVB-MkRp'j-BiiE,* a. Incapable of being submerged. 
Ed. Rev. 

lN-SVB-dR^D}-E^TE,* 0. Resisting authority ; disorderly 
Eincy. 

In-bvb-or-di-nA'tiow, ft. Want of subordination; re- 
sistance to authority; disorder. 
flN-svB-sTAN'Ti^L, o. Unsubstantial. Shak. 
tlN-syc-cA'TipN, ft. [insueeatus, L.] Soaking. Evelyn. 
1 n-bDf'fer-a-BLE, a. That cannot be endured or permit- 
ted ; intolerable ; insupportable ; detestable. 
In- 80 f’fiPR-A-bi.y, ad. Intolerably ; beyond endurance. 
iN-svF pl"ci¥NCE, (-flsh’ens) | a. Inadequateness , d»- 
Xn-svf-fF'ci^n-cy, (-fl8h'9n-s9) ( ficiency. 
In- 8 VF-fT”cient, (In-s\jtf-fl8h'9nt) a. Not sufficient ; in 
competent; incomplete; inadequate: incapable, unfit. 
In- 8 VF-fI"ci?nt-LY, (-flsh'^nt-l?) ad. Not sufficiently. 
In-svf-flA'tiqn, a. Act of breathing upon. Pulke, 
tiN’sOiT.* a. A petition , a request. Shak. 
tlN-sOlT'VBi-E, a. Unsuitable. Bwmet. 

||1 n' 8V-1.AR» [In’sy-l^r, S. P. J. Jo. K. Sm. { In'shv lfir, IT. 
F.] a. [tnsukuns, L.] Belonging to an island ; surroundedi 
by water. 

j|tlN'3V-LAR» »»• An islander. JBfp. Berkeley. 
||1 n-sv-lAb^I-ty,* a. The state or quality ofbeing an island, 
or of being surrounded by water. JEc. JRee. 

JiXN'sp-L^-RY, a. Same as insular. BowsiL 
ijlN^sv-LATE, «. a. [i, iNsuLATxn ; pp. I atuLiTi no, iirin- 
xaTXD.] To make an island of. Pennant. To detach ; to 
place in a detached situation, so as to have no communi- 
cation with surrounding objects. 
i|lN'sv>l<AT-9D. a. [tasaZs, L] Not contiguous ; not con- 
nected ; Btandlng mear from a wall, as, an tnsulated col- 
umn.” Barks. 

j|Iif-8V-LA'Ti9N,* a. Act of Insulating ; state ofbeing insu- 
lated. SmatL 

lllN'su-tAT-pR,* a. He or that which insulates. Phil Mag. 
tlN-SOLSE', a. [iiisahriMr, L.] Dull ; heavy ; stupid. MUton, 
tjM-SLOL'Bj-Ty, a. Stupitlity, Cockuraffu * , 

ijf'sDLT, a. Act of insulting; on act or speech of insolence 
or contempt ; an afilVont ; an outrage ; an offence ; indig- 

9, a. \auulta, L.] [». lasuLran ; pp. iksulmwo, 
lasuLTiD.] [fTo leap or trample upon, filkek.] To treat 
with insolence, contempt, or abuse. 

IN-80LT^ V. a* To behave with insolence- B. Jonson. 
ftn-aViA-TA'TiQV, a. Act of insulting. Felthcm. 
M-8fiLT'«R, a. One who htsuSts. 
n-sOlt'INO, a. Act or speech of contempt or Insoleuce. 

p. 0. Treating with inaolenee ; bestowing 

insult. 

od. With insult ; Insolently. Dryden. 
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tlW-stJt.T'MipNT,* n. Act of Insulting ; Insult. Shak, 

V, a. [tTisKMo, L.] To receive or tAke in. 

Evelfn, 

lH-sfJ-PlpB-^-BTL^|rTV, n. duality of belnejnsuperabte. 
iN'SO^pipR-^-BLE, 0 . JL] That cannot be 

eurmouiited or overcome i invincible ; insurmountable. 
Ifr-sfl'p^R-^>BL£-ivfiss, n, duality of being insuperable. 
llf-sO'p£R-A-BLYt ad. Invincibly: insurmountably. 
tN-syP-P^RT'^-BLE. a. [iHsupportable, Pr.] That cannot 
be supported or endured j intolerable ; insufferable. 
lir-syp-p6RT'A-BL£>Nfiss. n. State of being insupportable. 
1 n-svp-p6rt'^-b1y, ad. Myond endurance , intolerably. 
lN-syp-p5$'A-BL£,* a. That is not to be supposed. Ee. 
Rev. 

iN-^yP'PRfiss'j-BLE, a. That cannot be suppressed. 
flN-syp-PRfis'siVE, 0. Not to b^uppressed. Shak. 
JN-sflR'^-BLE, (in< 8 hdr^ 9 -bl) a. That may be insured. 
In-sOr'^xce, (in-shftr'^ns) n. Act of insuring: security 
against loss, for which a present payment is made , pre- 
mium paid in insuring: assurance. — Written also ettr- 
surance. See i^asnRA.ivcK. 

tlN-sCa'i}LN-C¥Rj f jn-shdr'an-eyr) n. An insurer. Dryden. 
{n-sOre', Qn-shfxr') V. a. [i. iitsuRxo;pp. inauarNo, in- 
suaao.f To make sure or secure : to secure , to secure 
safety irom a contingent loss. — Written also enswre. See 
Ensuss. 

l«-sl>RE^,* nn-sbdr') v. n. To practise insurance : to un- 
derwrite. Smart. 

]N-aCR'¥R, (in-shdr'^) n. One who insures. Bee Ensurkk. 
jN-80a'^¥fr-OV^ n. The act of rising m rebelliou against 
government. Jbr. R. Vaughan. 

|n-8Ur^(^i;;nt, n. [xntwrgens^ L.] One who rises in open 
rebellion agmnst the established government of his coun- 
try : a rebel. 

{N-sIlR'y^^NT,* a. Rising in opposition to lawful authority. 
Ed. Rev. 

iN-syR-MofflfT'A-BLE, o. [xnsurmontable^ Fr.] That can- 
not be surmonnted ; insuperable ; unconquerable. 
iN-sy R-MoOZ)fT^A-BL£-N£ss,* n. State of being insurmount- 
able. jSsk. 

iN-syR-mbONT^^-BLY, ad. Invincibly ; unconquerably. 
iN-sya-Rhc'TipN, n. [tnsurreOto, L.] A seditious rising 
against government ; a rebellion ; a revolt. 
iN-syR-Eftc'TipN-^,* a. Insurrectionary. fValeh. 
iJSf-SVR-RfiC^TlpN-A-RV, a. Relating to an insurrection. 
Iw-sVR-Rftc'TipN-lST,* H. One who excites insurrection , 
an insurgent. Wxlberforce. 

iN-ays-cfip-Tj-BlL'i-Ty,* b. duality of not being suscep- 
tible. Smart. 

iN-sys-chP'Tl-BLE, a. Not susceptible ; not capable. 
IW-sys-CtP'TJVE,* a. Not susceptive. Rambler. 
tjN-sO-syR-RX'TIONja. [mntrttrro, L.] The act of whisper- 
ing mto something. Badey. 

Xn-tXct'j* a. Untouched ; not touched. Sir R. Peel. 
tIll-TAcT'j-Bl.E, a. Not perceptible to the touch. Bailey. 
In-TAol'IA-TJPD, On-UI^ya-tM) o. Engraven. fVarUm. 
/jr-TJI&x'ldl,(jn-ttVy6)». [It.] Something cut or engraved ; 

a precious stone with a bead or inscription engraved on lU 
iN-TllL^, H. See EirrAiL. 

In-tXn-pi-bU.'j-ty,* In. duality of being intangible. 

) ^ntarL 

In-tXn'pi-ble, a. That coimoC be touched : not percepti- 
ble by the touch. fViikaie. 

1m-tAn^P1-BLY,* ad. In an intangible manner. Cudvoorth. 
In-tAm'€ILE, V. See EirTArroLC. 
tiN-TAsT'vBLB, a. That cannot be tasted. f?rew. 

n. [L.] The whole ; not a part : a whulb num- 
ber. 

iK^Tlf-PR^L, a. [Fr.] Whole; comprising all its parts ; not 
divided ; complete , not defective , total : entire : not frac- 
tional. -—/lUegTal cideulu* (Math.) is the reverse of differ- 
ent eahulMSf and corresponds to the inverse method 
of fluxions. &0r This word is sometimes corruptly pro- 
nounced jn4t*gnfl; but this pronunciation is not coun- 
tenanced by any of the orthoUpists. 
lif'Tjg-GR^L, n. The whole made up of parts. JBdU. 
tlN-T9-«&AL'|rTT» n. Wholeness ; completeness. Whiton 
her. 

iN'T^-OR^l^XiY, ad. Wholly ; completely. fVhitaker. 
In't^-orAht, a^Oontributm^ to make up a whole. 
lif^Ti-eRATE, a. [iniegrof tntsgratee.LJ [i. irtboeat- 
xo : pp. iifTxoaivfno, imtxobatxo.j to make up a 
whole ; Co contain all the partt of. 

In-TE-ORA'Tipir, x. The act of integrating. Coekeram. 
|Jf-Tfici^R{-TY) a. [inUgritaef L.] Honesty; uprightness; 

probity ; uncormti^iiess ; genoine, unadulteratM state. 
|N-T&o^y-M&NT, nt^mugumnuuk, L.J Any thing that cov- 
en or envelops, as the skin of an animal ; a covering; 
an envekpe. 

a* Aala^g to integumeate ; cov- 

ering. P.Mag. 

That part of physielogy that 
treats of integuments. Smart. 

a. [Fr . ; wUeUeaue, L.] The power of an- 
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derstanding ; the intelligent or rational mind ; the undhr- 
standing; genius; talent. 
iN-T^L-LEfj'TipN, *. [Pr. ; inteUeaief L.] Act of under- 
standing. 

lN-T?L-Lfic'TrvE, o. [intelleeiiff Fr.] Having power to un- 
derstand; mental; perceptible only by the intelleot, hot 
the senses. 

lN-Ti(L-Lfio'T{rE-LY)* od. In an intellective manner. 
fPitmer. 

||lN-T?L-LhcT'y-^, rin-tyl-Wlct^yv-el) «. [mtsUsrtiisI, Fr.] 
Relating to the intellect or mind , perceptible by or pro- 
posed to the intellect ; mental ; ideal ; having the power 
of understanding. 

jjtlN-T¥L-LfiCT'v-Al*»*- Intellect; understanding. JUKton. 
jjlN-TJ^L-LfiCT'V*AL-I||M,* n. Intellectual quality or power. 
Ee. Rev. 

|}lN-T£L-LftcT'V-AL-IST, n, [One who overrates the pow- 
ers of the human understanding. Baean.] One who holds 
that human knowledge is derived fhom pore reason. Fo. 
Qu. Rev. 

lltlN-T^L-LftOT-v-AL'i-TT, h. Intellectual power. Hally- 
well. 

j|lN-T?j.-i:.ftcT'v-AL.-fZE,v r. a. To treat or reason upon 
in an intellectual manner. Colendge. 
||lN-T£L-L£cT'v-AA'-LYy* ad. In an intellectual manner 
Hale. 

|N-Tftii'Lj-<?£NCE, n. [Fr.; intelkgent Information ; 
notice , news , advice , Instruction ; knowledge ; account 
of things distant or secret ; spirit ; understanding ; skill. 
In-t£l'L|- 9 £n-cer, n. One who imparts intelligence. 
tlN-T£L'L}-<^£N-ciNO, o. Conveying information. MUton. 
tjN-T£L'Lj-qi£N-cv, a. Intelligence. StiUii^eet. 
|N-TfiL'L|-<ji£NT, a. [Fr. , mtelltgens^ L.J I^sscssed of in- 
telligence , well informed , having knowledge or skill ; 
knowing ; Instructed ; skilful. 

In-t£i.-I 4 |-<^£n'ti^l, (-sb^l) a. Consisting of unbodied 
mind , intellectual ; intelligent. Milton. 
t]N-Tfil.-L|-<^£N'T|-X-RY, n. An intelligencer. HoUnehed. 
IN-t£l^1.I-i^£NT-ly,'*' ad. With intelligence. Boyle. 
{n-t£l-l)-<^|-bIl'}-ty, n. duality of being intelligible; 
comprehensibility. 

I Jn-t£l'li-4?|-Ble, a. [Pr.; vnteUtgibUWf L.] That can be 
understood ; clear ; plain ; comprehensible. 
|N-TfiL'L)-qiT-BLE-N£8s, n. duality of being intelligible. 
|n-t£l'L)-<^j-bly, ad. In an intelligible manner. 
tlN-TEM'lfR-ATE, I a, [lateissratits, L.J Undeflled, FortA. 
tiN-TfiM'£E-AT-£D, j Sacra. 

f{N-T£M'£R-fT£-N£8s,n. State of being undefiled. Donne. 
lN-T£M'P£B-A-»f£NT, n. Want of rule or balance in the 
elements of the animal frame ; bad constitution. 
Iw-TfiM'p£R-ANCE, n. State of being intemperate; want 
of temperance or moderation ; excess , excessive indul- 
gence of appetite, especially in intoxicating drink. 
tlN-TfiM'P£R-AN-CY, a* Intemperance. BakewiU. 
iN-TfiM'P^R-ATE, o. [latwBpwottts, L.] Not temperate ; 
immoderate in drink ; drunken ; gluttonous ; passionate , 
excessive. 

flN-TtM'pjfR-ATE, V. a. To disorder; to put out of order. 
Whitaker. 

Xn-t£m'p£R-ATB-ly, ad. In an intemperate manner ; ex- 
cessively. 

lN-TfiM'p]^R-ATE-N£ss, n. Intemperance. .Ainsworth. 
Xn-t£m'P£R-VYOre, n. Excess of some quality. Cot 
grave. 

flN-T]^BI'P£8'T}VE, a. [intempeettvuSf L.] Unseasonable. 
Burton. 

tlN-T£M-p£B^T}VE-LYt od. Unseasonably ; unsuitably. 
Burton. 

tIif-T£H-P£8-Tly^|-TV, fi.-UDsuitRbleneas as to time. Hale, 
Iii-tEW'a-BLE, rin-t6nVbI, W. P. J. E. F K. Sm. i In-lfl'- 
ne-bl, Jd.] a. Indefensible , untenable. Warburton. 

V. a. [intendo, L.] [i. i ifTSKPXO ; vp. iifTSKOiRO, 
iifTXMDxo.l [fTo stretch out) to regara. Sysnser.] To 
mean ; to design ; to purpose. 

’Iw-Tftifi)',* V. %. To extend : to stretch forward. Pome, [r.] 
jN-TltK'DAN-CY,v n. The office or iurisdiction of an In- 
tendant ; a geographical or civil aivieicn of a country 
Eney. 

|N-T£ND'AlfT, n. [Fr.] An officer who superintends: a 
superintendent. JSrbutJuwt. The chief maj^trate of a 
city, corresponding to mayor. [Charleston, S. 0.] 

! N-T£irD^9R, n. One who intends. FeUkam. 
ic-t£nd^9R, V. a. See EsTxirDsa. 

{N-t£nd^|-m£nt, s. [enimdement. Fr.l Attention ; patient 
hearing ; Understanding; consideration ; thought, lea- 
ser. 

|ir-T£irD'BnpifT, n. [attondemaiU^ Fr.] Intention ; design. 
Shak.— (Law) The undeistanding, Intention, or true 
meaning Wkiakaw. 

}w-t£r'9R-Ate, V. a. [hi and tmsr, L 1 [<• iirrxNaiuvxD : 
pp. ixTBuxmATiMo, iivTXffxaATxn 1 To nuke tender; to 
soften. Daniid, [E*] 

a. Tender; soft; iatenerated. Riekurd- 

eon. [r.] 
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n. Tlie act of intenerating or soften- 
ing. Bacon, [R.] 

tlN-TtN^)-BLR, 0 . Intenablc. Shak. 

|if-TfiN'sAT£,'*' V. a. To render intense \ to 8tren|[then. Ed. 
Rw. [R.1 

|N-TfiN8E', a, [intmsiw, h."] Strained ; having the powers 
exerted to excess , forced ; not lax ; ardent j kept on the 
stretch ; anxiously attentive. 

Vn-t£n8E'lv, ad. In an intense manner ; earnestly. 
|n-t£nse'N£S 8, n. The state of being intense; intensity; 
force ; vehemence ; ardency ; great attention ; earnest- 
ness. 

|N-TfiN'a}-Fl?,* V. a. [t. ijvTEiTiiriKD ; pp, httewbiftiko, in- 
TBiriiriED.] To render intense , to strengthen , to inten- 
sate. Ec. Rm. [a.] 

iN-TtN'aiQN, n. [mteitsio, L.] The act of forcing or strain- 
ing ; the state of being intense. Bacon. 

|K-t£n'8J-tv, n. State of being intense , utmost exertion 
or effort ; earnestness ; vehemence j excess. 
iN-TjfiN'siVE, tt. Exerting or adding force ; fully exerted or 
stretched out ; intent ; unremitted. 

In-tJEn'sive-lv, ad. By increase of degree ; eagerly. 
Iw-TfeN'siVE-Nfias,* n. The state of being intensive. Bale. 
iN-TfiNT', a, [tnientusf L.] Anxiously diligent , eager; earn- 
est. 

1n-t£nt', n. A design ; a purpose ; Intention ; aim , drift , 
a view formed ; meaning. — To all intents, m all senses, 
jN-TfiN'TipN, n. [intensio, L.] [Closeness of attention , 
deep ardor of mind. Locke.] That which is intended ; de- 
sign ; purpose; end ; aim. 

In-t£n'tipn-a.i*. a. [wtentionnel, Fr.] Having intention ; 

voluntary ; designed ; done by design. 
Jn-tEn-tiqn-Xl'j-tv,* a* duality of being intentional. 
Coleridge. 

jN-TtN'TiQN-AL-LV, ad. By design; with fixed choice. 
|2ir-T£N'TiQNED,*(in-tfin'8hund) a. Having intentions , dis- 
posed ; as, we]\-intentioned. Richardson. 
t|N-TfiN'T|VE, a. Diligently applied , attentive. Bacon. 
tlN-TfiW'TiVE-LVj ad. With ajiplication ; attentively. Bp. 

finll , 

tlN-TEN^TiVE-Nfiss, n. State of being intentive. W. Jifoun- 
taguc. 

lN-TfiNT'iiY» ad. With close attention , with eager desire. 
iN-TfiNT'NESS, n. The state of being intent. SouUl 
jN-TfiR', t>. a. fsntsrrer, Fr.] [i. iSTxnREO , jjp. iktebriwg, 
iKTERSED.] To burv in the ground , to cover with earth. 
lJf'T?R-XcT, n. A short piece between others ; the time 
between the acta of the drama ; interlude. Ld. Chesterfield. 
Ijf-T?R-Xc'TipN,* n. An intervening action. Ed. Rev. 
1n-T£R-Xd'di-t1ve,* n, Bometbiiig inserted parentheti- 
cally or between other things. Colendge, 
tN-T^:R-A'p£NT,* n. An agent that acts between two par- 
ties , a mediator. Ktrby. 

In-ter-Xm'NJ-aNi a. [mter and amnia, L.] Situated be- 
tween nvers. Bryant 

In-trr-^r-tIc'V'I^AB.,* tt. Situated between tlie articula- 
tions. Dunglison. 

flN-T^R-BAS-TA'TlpN, n. [inUrhasti, Fr.] Patch-work. 

Smth, [lart. 

lN-T£R'C4-LARt ^ Inserted ; intercalary. See Iitterca- 
|n-t£r'ca-la-RV> [jn-ter'ka-l^-r?, S. P. Ja. K. Sm. R. Rees, 
Wb.; In-t^r-k&i'^-r^t JF". F*.] a. [intercalans, L.] In- 
serted out of the common order, to preserve the equation 
of time ; as the S9th of February, in a leap year, is an tn- 
terealary day. 

IN-T£r'CA-LATE, V. tt. [t. IWTERCALATED ; pp. IlfTERCA- 

i.ATii«e, iifTERCAjuATED.J To insert out of the usual order, 
so as to preserve the account of time, as an extraordinary 
day. 

Iw-Tif R-CA- lA'TIQIC, n. [Fr. ; intercalatio, L.] Act of in- 
tercalating ; an insertion. 

Tn-T$R-c£de', V. n. [nUercedo.'L.] [t. irtteroeded ; yp. 
ifTTERcEoma, interceoeo.] To pass or act between ; to 
interpose ; to mediate ; to plead in favor of one ; to act 
between two parties by persuasion. 
iN-TjpR-cfi'D^^NT,* tt. Passing between ; mediating. Swart. 
Ix-TRR-cfiD'ipR, n. One who intercedes; a mediator. 
iN-xiR-cfeD'lNa, w. Intercession. Pearson. 
iN-TiR-cftL'LV-X..^* tt. {Bot) Lying between the cells. 
Roget 

lN-T¥R-Cl!PT',e. 0. [interceptus. L.] fi iifTSRCErTED ; pp. 
iRTEEcsrTiRo, iicTBiicsrrEo J To stop and seixe in the 
way ; to obstruct ; to cut off ; to stop fhim being commu- 
nicated. 

n. One who intercepts ; an opponent. 
t/v-TJpR-cfiP'TlQK, fi. [interceptio, L.] Act of intercepting ; 

stoppage in course ; blnderonce : obstruction. 
iN-TJgR-cfta'SION, (tn-t^r-afisb'vn) n. [Pr. ; intereessio, L.] 
Act of interceding; mediation; interposition; agency 
between two parties. 

tt.v-T¥R-q*a^si<>N-ATE, e. «. To entreat. A*asA. 
iN'T^R-cfis-aciR or IN-T¥R-c£s' 8PR, n. [imercesaor, L.] 
One who intercedes ; mediator ; an agent between tw^ 
parties to procure reconciliation. 


Iir-T£R-oiF8-65^R^ALy* tt. Relating to or Implying Inter- 
cession ; intercessory. Jfy. Boms. [R.] 
1n-t]^r-c£8'8Q-rY) tt. Relating to or containing interces- 
sion. 

In-T£r-chAin\ V. a. [i. intehchaiwed , pp. interchair- 
irro, iRTERCHAiiTED.] To chaJn ; to link together. Shak. 
In-ter-chAn^e', V, a. [inter and change.] [i. i!<rTEE> 
CHAirOED ; pp. irTTERCHAirOIRG, IITTERCHANOEO.] To pU| 

each in the place of the other ; to give and take mutual- 
ly ; to exchange reciprocally ; to succeed alternately. 
lN'T£R-ciiAN<jiE, n. Commerce , permutation of commod- 
ities , alternate succession ; mutual exchange , reci- 
procity. hy. 

lN-T£B-c?iAN<jiE-A-BTL'l-TY,*n. Interchangeableness. Per- 
iN-TER-ciilNyE'A-BLE, fl. Capable of being interchanged f 
reciprocal , given and taken mutually ; following alter- 
nately. 

In-ter-chAni?e'a-ble-n£s 8, n. State of being inter- 
changeable, 

In-tj9b-chAn(;ie'a-bly, ad. By interchange , alternately 


t}N-T£B'c| Coming between ; happening. Boyle. 

In-ti^r-cIp'j-Ent, tt. [interapiens, h.] Obstructing; inter- 
cepting. 

1n-t?r-cTp'|-£nt, n. He or that which intercepts. 
tlN-TER-cT"§lQN, n. [tnternsio, L.] Interruption. Broume. 
iN-TER-cLA-vIc'v-JbAa,* Being between the clavicles. 
Dunglison, 

In't?r-cl6se,* e. a. To shut in or within. Boyle. 
In-T£r-cloud',* V. a. To shut within clouds ; to cloud. 
DanieL 

lN-T?R-CL.fjDE', V. o. [interdudo, IJ [i. iittebclt;dei> ; 
pp. INTERCLUDING, I NTERCLDDED.] To ShUt frOm a plaCO 
or course by something intervening , to inttrcept. 
lN-T£R-ci.u'i^ipN, n. Act of intercluding ; obstruction ; 
interception. 

iN-TjpB-CQ-LO'Nj-AL,* a. Relating to the intercourse be- 
tween different colonies. fiTova-^otian. 
In-T?r-cq-lOm-N|-A^TIPN, n. [inter and columna, L.J 
(Jirch.) The space between two columns or pillars. 
tlN-T£R-66ME', (In-ter-kQm') v. n. To interpose. 

iN-T£R-c6M'MpN, t7. n. [l f iVTBRrOMMOWED ; pp. IlfTEn- 

coMMONiNG, iNTEBcoMMoRED.] To feed at the same ta- 
ble , to feed in the same pasture. 
1 n-t?r-c6m'mpn-ape,* n. Joint use of the same com- 
mons. Roberts. 

lN-T?R-cpM-MUNE',* V. n. To commune together. C. J. 
Fox. 

In-t^r-cPM-mC'nj-ca-ble,* a. Mutually communicable. 
Coleridge. 

lN-T£R-cpM-MO'Nj-CATE,*r. n. To communicate mutual- 
ly. BoUand. 

In-ter-cpm-mC-NJ-cA'tipn,* m. Mutual communication. 
Colendge. 

iN-T^R-cpM-MOiv'ipN,* (In-t?r-k 9 m-mun'yuii) n. Mutual 
communion. Law. 

lN-T£R-cpM-M(j'Ni-TY, n. A mulual communication or 
community ; a mutual freedom or exercise of religion. 
*1 n-t?r-c6s'tal, tt. [Fr. , inter and costa, h.] Placed be- 
tween the ribs. 

In't?e-couR 8E, (In'ter-kSrs) n. [entrccours, Fr.] Com- 
merce ; mutual exchange ; communication ; connection. 
Tn-TER-cr6s 8',* r. a. To cross mutually. Shaftesbury. 
flN-T¥R-ctJR', V. n. [intercurro, L.] To in!«rvene , to hap- 
pen. Shelton, 

In-T¥R-cDb'r¥NCE, 71. Passage between ; intervention. 
lN-T£R-ctlR'RENT, tt. [intercitrrens, L.] Running, coming, 
or happening between , intervening. 
lN-T¥R-CV-TA'N?-oD^fl. Within the skin. Evelyn. 
In-T^R-dAsh',* tj. tt. To dash at intervals ; to intersperse. 
Cowper, 

tlN-T^R-DfiAL', fi. Traffic; intercourse. Spenser. [ets. 
iN-T^R-DfiN'Tjli,* 71 . The apace between two dentils. Frnnr 
In-T]PR-d:[P-p£nd'5NCE,* n. Mutual dependence. Cole- 
ridge, , T r- 

In-T^R-BYct', t>. tt. [mterdicter, Fr. ; interdxeo, L.] [i. rrr- 

TERDICTED, pp. 1 WTERDICTINO, irCTERDICTFD.] TO for- 
bid; to prohibit, to forbid communion with the church. 
lir'T?R-DlcT, n. A prohibition , n papal prohibition of the 
sacrament or other religious rites. 
lN-T£R-Dlc'TipN. n. Act of interdicting^ interdict; pro- 
hibition ; forbidding decree. 

lN-T?R-Dlc'T|VE, tt. Having powerto prohibit. Afilton. 
iN-TipR-Dlc'Tp-RY, tt. Relating to or containing interdio- 
tion. 

lw-T¥B-DIq^'^-TAli,• tt. Being between the fingers. Phd. 
In't]?r-POce,* Tt. (Carp.) An intertie. Smart 
tlN'T^R-¥S8, It. [tntsrease, U.] Interest; concern; right. 

denser. « , 

flN'T^R-fiss, t>. 0 . [iTrtdreawaf, Fr.] To concern; to inter- 
est, Hooker, 

lN^T?R-fi8T, e. a, [interest, L.] [». interested ;pp. inter- 
esting, interested.] To excite interest or concern in; 
to concern ; to affect ; to exert ; to give share in. 
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iN'TSft-ttST, V. n. To alTect ; to more } to touch with fm»- 
ekm i to gain the atTections of. 

Tll'T9R>ft8T) n. Concern; advantage; good; Influence; 
ahare ; participation ; regard to private profit; aurplua:— 
a premium or auro of money given for the loan or uaeof 
another sum of money. 

iN^TfR-fiST-^D, 0 . Having an interest: concerned In the 
consequences ; not uninterested , not disinterested. Tbdd. 
XN'TJ^R>fiST>{NO,* 0 . Exciting interest or attention , affect- 
ing. 

XN'TipR-fisT-(N€i>LY»* In an interesting manner. Cole- 
ridge* 

XN-T¥R-Fi'ci^L,* (In-tqr-fa'shal) a. (Mtn.) Contained by 
two Ileuses of a crystal ; as, an interfaeud angle. Dana. 
iN-TipR-rfiRE^ «. n. [niter and /erto, L.] [*, tNTCRFSRCD ; 
pp. rirrsarcRiNO, iwTsarERSD.] To interpose; to inter- 
meddle ; to ciash ; to oppose , to strike reciproculiy, as a 
horse when his legs strike each other. 
lN-TEB-F£R'E^fCE, n. Act of interfering; an intermed- 
dling ; a clashing ; interposition. 
fir-T^R-rf.R'ER,* «• One who interferes. Dr. Reeder. 
I3t-TER-F£R'1N», B. Clashing , contradiction ; interference. 
iN-Tba'PLV-fiWT, o. [mtci^ucn^, L.] Flowing between. 
Be^le. 

Il<r-TER'FLV-O08,*a. Plowing between ; interfluent. Smart. 
I»-ter-f6-li-A'ceovs>* (-f^l^-a'shys) o. Being placed al- 
ternately between leaves. P. Cye. 

Xlf-npR-Fo'LJ'iTE, e. a. To interleave. Todd. 
llv-TER-rOL'99NT, o, [inter and fidgeas, L.] Shining be- 
tween. 

Xti-T^R-fB^I)^) (Kn-tqr-fhzd') a. [inUrfknu, L,] Poured or 
spread between. 

XH-TbR-FC'i5fipN,* (-zbyn) n. Act of pouring or spreading 
between. C(4end/e. 

tt. [mtentii, L.] The mean time, intervening 
time. Shak. The name given to a decree of the Emperor 
Charles V. 

|K-t£'ri-0B, «. [interior, L. ; inthievr, Fr.] Internal ; in- 
ner ; not Buperncial ; not outward ; opposed to extenor. 
|lf-Tf 'R|-OR, n. That which is within, the inner part ; in- 
side ; the inland part of a country. — (PolUtea) One’s own 
country, or the home department ; as, minister of the 
interior.** Ed. Rev. 

1n-tE-ri-6r'i-ty,* a. The quality of being interior. Clvisold. 
|h-t£'R|-9R-lv, ad. Internally ; inwardly. Donne. 
1K-T¥R-jA'c?N-CV, b. [interjacena, L.] Act or state of ly- 
ing between. 

llf-TYR-JA'cbNT, 0 . Intervening: lying between. Raleigk. 
IW-TipR-JtCT', V. a. [mterjectus, L.J ft. iptterjkcted , pp. 
iBTSBJSCTiNo, iifTSBJECTio.j To pul betwecH ; to throw 
in ; to Insert. WoUon. 

iH-TEU-JfiCT', p. B. To come between. Sir G. Buck. 
lK-TbE-jfcc'Tr<?N, n, [Pr. ; interjectio, L. j Act of throwing 
between ; intervention. — (Grom.) An exclamation, or a 
word thrown in by the force of some passion or emotion ; 
jaiaeP* 

iH-TER-jftc'Tipw-jjLL,* a. Relating to or like on interjec- 
tion ; thrown in. Ed. Rev. 

iH-T^lujftc'TiQN-^-RY,* a. RelaUng to or like an Interjec- 
tion; inteijectional. Palmer. 

Xir-TglR-JdlH^, V. a. [f. iHTEaJoiiriD ; pp. iBTERJoirtiifo, 
iifTEBJoirrxo.J To join mutually ; to intermarry. Shak. 
tK^Tl^R-jblST,* n. The space between joists. Prande. 
lir-TER-jOwc'Tipw,* n. A mutual joining. Smart 
lN-T¥R-RiflT',* «. a. fc B. To knit together. Southep. 
tlR-TER-Rii6WL'ED<?®, (Xn-tqisn51'9j) %. Mutual knowl- 
edge. Bacon. 

Xr-TER-LAce’, V. a, [eatrehicer, Fr.] [i. iBTxaLA.oxD ; pp. 
nrrBRLACiira, iRTxai.Acxo.1 To intermix ; to put one 
tiling within another. 

Xir-TER-X^ACE'MENT,« B, Act of interlacing. Med. Jour. 
In^TER'LIpse, b. Lapee of time between two events. 
hf-Tl^Bi-LAJiV^fV. a. [entre/arder, IPc,] [i, ibtebjlardsd , pp. 
nfTEaLARonvo, IWTERCARDED,] To inscTt fat pork or ba- 
con Into lean meat ; to insert between ; to diversify by 
mixture. 

Xk-tee-eAT^* V. a. [i. ijrrxRi.AfD; pp. irteblatiwo, ih- 
terlaidJ To lay between or among. Daniel. 
Xm'ter-lC^af,* b, f pi Xr^teR-lRavee. a leaf inserted 
among other leaves. Smmrt 

iK-TER^Lfi AVE' e. 0. [i IIITSBX.SAVKD ; pp. IBTSaX.lATIIfO, 

iifTKaLKATso.] To Uiseit a blank leaf, or blank leaves, 
between other leaves. 

• Xr-ter-U'beM e. B. To libel reciprocally. Bacon. 
Air-TER-LlirE^ V, «. [i. iirTxai.jBXo; m, imrnuLintna. iir- 
Ti^mso.] TV> write in alternate Uam; to correct by 
writing between the lines. r*Ze*. 

Xn-te^lJr'E'AL,* c. Between lines ; InterllneaiY. Vau^ 
L.] Inserted between 

lines ; baving insertions between lines. Bp. HdiL 

interlineation. Bp. Batt. 

Xn ^E-LlR^E-A-RYf s. Inserted between lines ; Imvlaf in- 
serOons between lines ; intertinear. MiUn. 
Xlt’T||E^UK''E~A'M > B. A book Intm'lined. MiUntt 


iN-TER-i-tR-E-A'TiQif, B. Act of intortlnlng ; any thing in- 
serted between lines. 

lN-TEit-Lirt'lN€i, B. Correction ; a writing between lines. 
XN-TER-LINK^, O. a. [t. IRTERLIirERD ; pp. IRTRaUBEtlfO, 
ifrTRRLiKxxD.] To connect by uniting links ; to join one 
in another. 

Xn'ter-Unk,*!!. An Intermediate link or connection. CoU 
ridge. 

Xn-teR-LP-cA'tipn, b. [mter and locatio, L.] An Inter 
placing ; an Interpodtion. 

In'ter-lOck,* t> b. To communicate with, or flow Into, 
one another. Maunder. 

Xn-ter-LCKjO'tiqn, b. [Fr. ; inUrlocutxo, L.] Dialorae. 
Hooker — {Law) An intermediate act or decree before 
final decision. Jiyhffe. 

In-ter-l6c'V-tqr, [In-tqr-Wk'u-tqr, S. P. F.Ja. Sm. Wh . ; 
Tn-tyr-lSk'y-tqr or ih-tyr-lq-kii'tqr, W. ; In-t^r-ly-kfi'tqr, 
JVbr&r.] n. [mter and loquor, L.] A dialogist ; one who 
speaks among others. — {Scotch law) An interlocutory 
judgment. 

In-teb-l6c'v-T0-RY, [In49r-18kVt9-r9, 8. W.P. J.F.Ja. 

K. Sm. t ln4yr-iq-kil’tq-rq, ELj a. Consisting of dialogue ; 
preparatoiy to final decision. 

Xn-ter-i.6fe\ ». B. [inter and lotmen, D.] (i. ibterlofed ; 
pp. iKTERLOPiNa, 11 VTERJ. 0 PSD.] To lun orWp into a busi- 
ness in which one has no concern ; to run between par- 
ties and intercept advantage , to intrude. 
Xn-ter-l6p'er, ». One who interlopes; one who runs 
into business in which he has no concern or right , an in. 
truder. 

flN-TER-LiJ^cATE, t>. a. [hUerlueo, L.] To let in light by 
catting away branches or boughs ; to thin the branches 
of a wood. Coekeram. [ciyn 

In-ter-lv-cA'tiqn, n. Act of thinning or opening. Ev 
XN-TER-LC'cENT,tt. [inter/ttcene, LJ Shining between. [R.] 
Xn'TER-LOde, b. [inter and Indus, L.! Something played at 
the intervals of a play, drama, or festive entertainment , 
a short dramatic piece. — ff A farce. Bacon.] 
Xn'ter-lOd-ed,*p. a. Performed with interludes. Dmgkt 
In-ter-eOd^ER, n. A performer in an interlude. B. Jun- 
son. 

In-TER- 1.0'EN-CV, n. [tnterluo, L.] A flowing between ; 
water interposed. Bate. [R.J 

In-TER-lO'n^e, I a. [inter and luna, L.] Belonging to 
In-teb-lG'n^-rv. { the tune when the moon, about to 
change, is invisible. 

In-TER-mXr'R}a^e, (In-tqr-m&r’nj) n. Reciprocal mar- 
riage , marriage between two families where each takes 
one and gives another. 

Iiv-TER-MAR'BY, V. n. [i. intermarried ; pp. intermarry- 
ing^ INTERMARRIED.] To maiTy feciprocally with another 
fbmily, tribe, or nation. 

lN-TER-MXx'|L-LA-Ry,* a. Situated between the jaw- 
t>ones. Roget 

tlN'TEB-MJ^N, B. An intermediate act , an interact 

IN-TER'MfiO'DLE, V. n. [t. INTERMEDDLED ,pp. INTERMED- 
DLING, INTERMEDDLED.] To meddle or interpose of- 
ficiously ; to intrude. 

1n-TER~M£D'dl£, V. a. To intermix ; to mingle. Spenser. 
Xr-ter-mRd'dler, n. One who intermeddles, an in- 
truder. 

Ir-ter^mRd’dljno.* b. Officious Interference. Burke. 
Xn'teR-mSde,* n. A sort of interlude in a drama ; a short 
musical piece, generally of a burlesque character. Brande. 
jjlN-TER-M£'D}-4i-CY, n. Interposition ; intervention, Dcr- 
hcm. [r.] 

)|Xn-TER-m£'DJ-al, pfn-tqr-me'd^^-sd, P. J. Ja. Sm. R. ; In- 
tqr-mS'dy^l, 8. E. F. K. ; In-tor-m6'dq-^l or In-tqr.m5'j9«- 
^1, JV.] a. [inter and mediuOf L.] Intervening, lying be- 
tween. Bp. Taylor. 

||1n-TER'M£'1>;-^T£, a. [intermSdiat, Fr. ; inter and medtus, 

L. ] Lying between ; between extremes ; intervening , in- 
terposed. 

jjlN-TER-Mf'Dj-iTE, V. B. To Intervene; to interpose. 
Sheere, 

]]lN-TEB>M£'D|-ATE-i.Y»<»f* By way of intervention. 

I« teR'M£-d|-A'tipn,* b. Intervention ; interposition. 
Burke, 

Iw-TER-Mfi'Dj-Gaii,* n. [L.] Intermediate space; an inter- 
mediate i^ent. Coleridge. 

flN-TER-MEH.^ V. n. [entremiler, Pr.] To Intermeddle. 
Marstan. 

tXif-TER-MftLL', V. a. To mix : to mingle. Bp. Fisher. 
|N-T£a'MENT,B. [e?Uerrement,Fr.] Act of interring ; burial ; 
sepulture. 

Xnr-TER-MfiR'TiQN, V. a. To mention among; to include. 
XN-TER-Mf-oA'Tipif,* B. A sbiiilflg between or among. 

iR-TEE-Mj-aRA'TipK, b. [inter and migro, L.] Reciprocal 
migration ; act of removing fiom one place to another, 
so as that, of two parties removing, each takes the plMo 
of the other. Bale. 

lif-T£B^M|-N^-BL£, o. [Fr.: in and temrfBs, L,] Baviiif 
no limits ; unbounded ; unumlted ; immense. 


t>oneB. Roget 

tlN'TER-M^VN, n. An intern 
iN-TER'Mfio'DLE, V. n. [l in 
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%. Hi) whom no limit confines. MHum. lN-T?R-PLfiAD'?B,* n. (Law) One who mte iH<mu 
ix-TfiR'Mf-NA-BLE-N'fisH, it. State of being interminable. bill In equity. 1Vhi$haw, 

lN>TliR'M|-N^TE, a. Unbounded ; unlimited. Chapman* 1n-T]^b-Pl£doe^, v, a. To give and take a pledgi 
t|N-Tka'Mi-NATE, ». 0 . [Mitemitno, L.] Totbreateu. Bp. BaU. Mtiajiu 

flN-Tka-Mj-NA'TiQN, n. Menace, threat. Bp. Taylor, In-t^r-pSYn’t', e. a, fi. iWTawoiwTBO j uiTai 

IN'T^r-mIn'gee, (In-t^r-mlng'gl) v. a. ft. iirTiRMincLED ; iwo, hvterpouvteo.] To distinguish by s^ts or ms 
pp. iifTBaMiMouNa, iifTBBMiifaLBO.] To uuugle i to mix point. DanuL 

together. |n-t£e'p<?.lAtb, [m-Wr'pp-iat, 8. fF, P. JE. J. F. 

IN-T^R-MIN^GLE, u. iu To be mixed or incorporated. Shak. Sw./ In't^r-pp-lat, fFb.] v. a, [mterpolot L.] fi. in 
tlN^Tjf R-MiSE,^ a. Interference; interposition. Bacon. latbd; pp. iifTXRPOLXTiiva, iktebpolateo.J Tc 

iN-T^R-Mls'sipN, (!n-<t 9 r~nil 8 h'tiR) «• [Pr. ; uUermMno, L.] into another composition or piece j to foist into a 

Act of intermitting; space or time between two periods, to renew. 

performances, events, or paroxysms ; cessation for a time ; In-t£r'pc>-lXt- 9 D,* p. a. Foisted in ; inserted impi 
pause ; rest , stop ; interruption. iN-TkB-pg-LA'TlpN, ». Act of interpolating ; son 

iN-TgR-atls'siVE, a. Coming, by fits ; alternating ; not eon- added to, or foisted into, the original matter. 

tinual. lN-T»R'pp-LA-TpR, fin-t 6 r'p 9 -la-tvr, S. IF. P. J. 

IN-T¥R-MIT% V. a. [intormttto, L.] [u iwtbrmittxo : pp. K. Sm.; In't^r-p^-lS-t^r, fPb.] One who iuterpol 
iirTEOMiTTiiro, tivTBRMiTTBo.] To causo to ceose for a foists. 

time J to interrupt. v. a. To polish between. Mlton. 

iN-T^R-MlT', V. n. To subside , to abate ; to cease for a 1 n-t^:r-p6'n¥nt,* n. He or that which interpose! 

time , to be interrupted. wood. 

In-T¥R-mIt't¥nt, a. Censing and returning at intervals; 1 n-t?r-p6'ijA 1<» «. Interposition ; Intervention. Sot 

alternating; coming by fits. iN-T^R-Pd^E', v. a. [intorpono, L.; tnUrposerfJr.} 

In TER-m1t^T 5NT,* n. An intermittent fever. Sydenham. TxaposBo ; m. interfosino, iNTERPoaso.] To pli 
In r]^R-MlT^T)NG,* p, a. Coming by fits. Maunder. tween ; to thrust in; to offer as a relief. 

In r^R-MlT'TiNG-LV, ad. At intervals, not long together. In-T¥R-p5^e', (In-t^r-p5zO »• »• To mediate; to i 
lN-T$R-Mlx', (In-t^r-mlks') v. a. [<. intermixed , pp. iw- tween two parties by authority; to interfere; to 

TBRMixiNo, intermixed.] To mingle or mu together , to meddle ; to intercede ; to put in by way of interru 

intermintde* tlN^T£R-p5sE, n, InteiposaL Spenser. 

IN-T^:a-Mix', ». n. To be mingled together. In-t^r-po^'^r, n. One who interposes ; a mediatoi 

1n-t^:r-mIx'ed-i*V»* ad. With intermixture. Locke, lN-T?a-p 6 yjT,* n. A place of deposit between on 

iN-Tj^R-MlXT'VRE, (In-t^r-mlxt'yyir) n. That which is in- mercial city or nation and another. Mitfbrd. 

termixed ; mass formed by mingling bodies , a mixture. 1 n-T]^r-pp-i^T'tic>n. (In-t^r-p^-zlsh'^n) n. [Fr. ; i 
iN-T^R-Mp-DiLL'ipN,* (-yyn) lu (jgrcA.) The space be- situ), L.] Act of interposmg; interference; med 
tween two modiilions. Janets, agency Mtween parties. 

In-ter-mCN'dAne, a. Being between worlds. Locke. flN-TJ^R-Pd'^VB^Bt (In-t^r-pft'zhyr) n. Interposition. 

In-TER-mDn'd|-an,* a. Intermundane. Coleridge. vtlU. 

1n-tek>mG'ral, a. [intsr and iRurus, L.] Lying between |N-TkR'PR]^T, v. a, [t. interpreted; pp. intbrpr 
walls. interpreted.] To explmn ; to translate ; to decip 

IN-Tii-R-Mfis^cv-L^R,* a. Between the muscles. Dunglison. give a solution to ; to ex^und; to elucidate. 
iN-xiR-MV-TA'TipN,'*' a. Mutual interchange. Smart. In-t£r'prj?t-^-BLE, a. Capable of being interprete 

tiN-TER-MilT'v-A-L, a. Mutual. DanisL her. 

tlN-T^R-MGT^V-AL-LY)*ad. Reciprocally; mutually. ZAmtsf. f|N-TliR'PR?-TA-MftNT,* n. Interpretation. Milton. 
HN-TfeRN', a. Inward ; inlestino , not foreign. Howell, jN-TfiR-PR?-TA'TlpN, n. [Fr. , interprctatiOy L.] 

|N-t£r'Nj^l, o. [mtemus, L.] Inward, not external, spir- interpreting; explanation ; the sense or meaning 
itual , not literm , intenor, intrinsic. by an interpreter; exposition. 

lN-Tt?R-NAL'|-Ty,* n. duality of being internal. Clisaold. jN-TfeR^PR^-TA-TlVE, a. Collected by interpretatloi 
In-tEr'naL'IiV, ttd. Inwardly; mentally, intellectually. taming explanation ; expositive. Barrow. 
tN-T]^R-NX''TipN-AL,* (In-ter-nash'yn-^il) a. Relating to lN-TkR'PR?-TA-TlVE-Ly,ad. By way ofinterpretatio 
the intercourse between different nations ; common to |n-t£r'PR]^t- 1 ^r, n. One who interprets , an explai 
two or more nations , as, “ witcrnotional law.” — A mod- jN-TfcR'PR^T-lNG,* p. a. Explaimug; giving inte 
ern word, now in established use, and said to have tion. 

been first used by Jeremy Bcntham. lN-T]^R-pONC'TlpN,(ln-t 9 r-p!ingk' 8 hun)n. [interpun 

lN-T^;R-N£'cj-A-Ry,* (In-t 9 r-n 6 ' 8 he-?i-r§) a. Mutually de- Act of intorpointing , punctuation. Dr. Jackson. 

slructive , exterminating. Mackintosh. lN-T]?R-R£'oBN-cy,* n. The space of time, or the j 

lN-TJ6:a-N£c')-NA£}^ a. Mutually destructive. Qu. Rev. ment, while there is no lawful sovereigu on the 

1n-ter-n£'cjne, a, [uUsmeetnuSf L.] Mutually destroying. Blount. 

Hudtbras. I'jv-T^sjt-AjSG'jVfTiir, n. [L.] The time in which a tl 

In-t¥R-n£'cipn, (In-t^r-nS'sh^n) n. [vUemeciOy L.J Mu- vacant, between the death or abdication of one so) 
tual or entire destruction ; massacre , slaug^hter. and the accession of another. 

In-ter-ne'cjve,* o. Same as tnUmedary. Carlyle. • IN-T£R-BEIGN^, (In-t^r-ranO [inUrrdgnef Fr.] Ill 
ilN-Tg;R-N&o'TipN, n. [vUemectOf L.] Connection. Moun- num. Bacon. 

tague. In-t£r'r£R, n. One who inters. Cotgrave. 

In't?r-n6t)E,* n. (Bot.) Space between two knots or lyf t^r-rMx^* [In't^r-r^Xf K. fVb. .Ssh^ Crabby Bran 
nodes. P. Oyc. tSr^r^x, Lotm.] n. [L.] One who discharges the ro 

Ilf-T:]^R-No'Di-.^L,‘* a. Between joints, nodes, or knots. thonty between the death of one king and the ac 
Browne, of another; a regent during an interregnum. Am 

In'T^R fli.] “ Between ourselves.” Macdonnel, In-t£r'RP-gAte, r. a, [interrogo^ interbo< 

In-teR-nDn'ci-o, (In-l^r-nun '81)9-6) n. [intemRiiciiM, L. , pp. iktebbooa.tino, interrogated.] To examine b 
tntemuntio, It.] A messenger between two parties: — an tioning, to question ; to Inquire of. 

envoy of the pope sent to small slates and republics , Jn-t£R^Q-gAte, v. n. To ask , to put questions. J 
distinguished from a mtacto, who represents the pope at tjN-TfiR'Rp-GATE^n. duestion put, Inquiry. Bp. i 
the courts of emperors and kings. MUton. IN-TftR'RQ-o^-TfiE,* n. One who is interrogate! 

iN-Ti^R-Ps'SE^L,*^ (In-t^r-Ssh'^) a. Same as interosseous. CrU, 

Smart. jN-TftR-RQ-GA'TiON, n. The act of interrogating ; 

lN-T¥R-08's£-ovs,*(In-t9r-88h-9-q8)a.(./®iuii.) Noting small lion put; an inquiry: — a note or point, thus [? ], d( 
muscles between the metacarpal bones of the hand, and a question. » , . 

the metatarsal bones of the fool. Brande, In-T£R-r6g'A-tYve, a. htUerrogattmtSf L.J Asking i 

tlN-TjpR-pfAL', V. a. [interpeilo, L.] To interrupt ; to inter- tion ; denoting a question ; interrogatory. 

pel. JIfors. L » J JN-T^;R-R6G'.^-TIvE,n. A pronoun or word used in 

tlN-T£B-pftL', V. 0 . To interrupt B.Jonson, questions, as, wAsT what? whi^? whsther? 

In-T]^r-P£L-lA'TIPN, n. An interruption , earnest ad- iN-TER-Rdo'A-TlVE-Ly, ad. In form of a question, 
dress ; intercession. Jn. Taylor. — (Law) A summons. Ay~ In-tbr'RQ-gA-tqr, n. One who interrogates or qu€ 
life. [ley, iN-TER-adG'^-Tp-RV, n. [tnierrogaiotrSf Fr.] A qu 

lN-T¥R-p£K'tJ-TltATK,* V. a. To penetrate within. Sh^ an inquiry. Sidney. _ ^ , 

In-ti^r-pEn-V-trA'tipn,* n. Interior penetration. Cels- In-T¥R-r6o'a-tp-rv, o. Containing or expressing 
ndgs. tion; interrogaove. 

lN-’r£B-p8T'Atr*4-RV,* e. Situated between petals. SmUh. JN TfAtRC* R^m,* [L.] “ By way of threat or terrt 
iNrTtjR-Pi-tXs'T^a,* n, (Arch.) The space between two order to terrify. 
pituten. il«n*. ». «. W [i. 

lN-T$B-Ft£AG^* V. a, [i. INTEEnJiADBO ; pp. IlfTEEPUBAD- IKTEBBUETINO. IN'MREUV^D.] TO StOp OT hinder J 

lEo, inmiPLBAOED.] (Low) To discuss OT tiv E point cess of any thing by breaking in upon it j to hin 

happening, as it were, incidentally or between, Wore the divide ; to eepar^ 

prMfikl tmuM can lie determined. fFkiskaw. lN-T£ii-BOPT^,a. Containing a ohasni ; broken . Jfta 
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In-tzb-pl£ai>^ZB,* n. (Law) One who mte iHeads: — • 
bill in equity. Vhushaw. 

1n-t]?b-pl£dpe', V. a. To give and take a pledge. Z>at»- 
etianu 

In-t^h-p5Ynt', e. a, fi. interpointbd ; pp. interpoint- 
iNo, iNTERPoiNTEo.] To distinguish by spots or marks ; to 
point. DanuL 

|n-t£r'pp-lAtb, [in-Wr'po-ISt, 8. W, P. JE. J. F, Jo. A 
8m.! In't^r-pp-lat, IFb.] v.a. [intsrpolOi L.] fi. interpo- 
lated; pp. INTERPOLATlNO, INTERPOLATED.] To IttSert 

into another composition or piece ; to foist into a place ; 
to renew. 

jN-T£R'pp-LAT-?D,*p.a. Foisted in ; inserted improperly. 
iN-TkB-pg-LA'TipN, n. Act of interpolating ; something 
added to, or foisted into, the original matter. 
iN-Tfia'pp-LA-TpR, [in-t4Sr'p9-la-tvr, S. IF. P. J. F. Jeu 
K. Sm.i In't^r-p^-lS-t^r, fFb.] One who interpolates or 
foists. 

iN-T^H-pttL'jsH, V. a. To polish between. Milton. 
In-t:^r-po'n$nt,'*' n. He or that which interposes. H$f- 
wood. 

1n-t?r-p6'ijAL, n. Interposition ; intervention. South* 
In-T^R-pS^E', V, a. [inkerponot L. ; interposer ^r.] [l in- 
terposed ; m. iNTERPosiNo, INTERPOSED.] To plaoo be- 
tween ; to thrust in ; to offer as a relief. 

In-T¥B-p5^e', (In-t^r-pdzO »• »• To mediate; to act be- 
tween two parties by authority ; to interfere ; to inter- 
meddle ; to intercede ; to put in by way of interruption. 
flN^T£R-p5sE, iL Interposal. Spenser. 
iN-T^R-po^'^R, n. One who interposes ; a mediator. 
lN-T^a-p&^'{T,* n. A place of deposit between one com- 
mercial city or nation and another. Mitfbrd. 
iN-T^a-Pp-^r'TiQN. (In-t^r-po-zlsh'vn) n. [Fr. ; interpo- 
sitio, L.] Act of interposmg ; interference ; mediation ) 
agency between parties. 

tlN-T£R-p5'f vRRf (In-t^r-pd'zhyr) n. Interposition. Olan^ 
vtlle. 

|N-t£b'pr]PT, e. a, [i. interpreted ; pp. intbrpretinq, 
INTERPRETED.] To explfiun ; to translate ; to decipher; to 
give a solution to ; to ex^und ; to elucidate. 
In-t£r'prj?t-.^-BLE, a. Capable of being interpreted. CoU 
her. 

I |N-T£R'PR£-TA-MfiNT,* fi. Interpretation. Milton. 
N-TfiB-PR?-TA'TlpN, 7L [Fr. , intcrprctotiOy L.] Act of 
interpreting ; explanation ; the sense or meaning given 
by an interpreter ; exposition. 
lN-TfeR'PB¥-TA-TlVE, o. Collected by interpretation j con 
taming explanation ; expositive. Barrow. 
lN-TfeR'PB¥-TA-TlVE-Ly, ad. By way of interpretation. Hoy. 
jN-TfeR'PRifT-ifR, n. One who interprets , an explainer. 
jN-TfcR'PB^T-lNG,* p. a, Explaimug J giving interpreta 
tion. 

In-T]^R-pOnc'T 1PN, (Yn-t^r-pSngk'shun) n. [interpungOf L.] 
Act of intorpointing , punctuation. i?r. Jackson. 
lN-T]?B-R£'o£N-cy,* B. The space of time, or the govern- 
ment, while there is no lawful sovereigu on the throne. 
Blount. 

n. [L.] The time in which a throne is 
vacant, between the death or abdication of one sovereign 
and the accession of another. 

In-T£b-reign', (In-t^r-ran') n. [interrdgnef Fr,] Interreg- 
num. Bacon. 

i N-T£R'R£R, n. One who inters. Cotgrave. 
yf t^r-rMXj* [In't^r-rfix, K. fFb. Ash^ Crabby Brande, jn- 
tSr'rcx, Latxn.] n. [L.] One who discharges the royal au- 
thority between the death of one king and the accession 
of another; a regent during an interregnum. Arnold. 
In-t£r'RC>-gAte, r. a. [intsrrogo^ interrogated ; 

pp. INTERROGATING, INTERROGATED.] To examine by ques- 
tioning , to question ; to inquire of. 

|n-t£b^Q-gAte, V, n. To ask , to put questions. Bacon. 
tjN-TfiR'Rp-GATE^n. duestion put , Inquiry. Bp. Hail. 
IN-TfiR'RQ-o^-TfE,*' Ik One who is interrogated. BrU. 
Ont. 

jN-TftR-Rp-GA'TipN, 11 . The act of interrogating; a ques- 
tion put ; an inquiry : — a note or point, thus [ ? ], denoting 
a question. 

In-T£R-r6g'A-tYve, o. Unterrogathmsy L.] Asking a ques- 
tion ; denoting a question ; interrogatory. 
lN-T]pB-B6G'4i-TlVE, n. A pronoun or word used in asking 
questions, 08 , 10 ^ 0 ; what? which? whether? 
lN-TER-R6o'A-TlVE-Ly, ad. In form of a question. 
In-tBr'bq-gA-tqr, n. One who interrogates or questions. 
lN-TER-a6G'^-Tp-By, Ik [interrogototre^ Pr.] A question ; 
an inquiry. Sidney. 

In-T¥R-e6o'a-tp-rv, a. Containing or expressing a ques- 
tion ; interrogaove. 

Ziir ** ®y way of threat or terror in 

order to terrify. , , r, 

Xn-T¥B-bOpt', V. a. [intsrrtqptusy L.] [k interbupted ; pp 
iKTEBBOETiNO, INTERRUPTED.] To stop or hinder the pro- 
cess of any thing by breaking in upon it j to hinder , to 
divide; to separata. 

lN-T£]i-BfiPT^,a. Containing a ohaam ; broken. [R.{ 
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^ Not In continuity; with tntcr- 

raption or atopiMigua. 

lll>T9RakDPT'VEi «• Ono who interrupt!. SoiKik. 
Xn-T|PE-rOWtion, (In-t^r-rttp'ihun) n. [inUmiptiCt L.] 
Act of Interrupting ; state of being Interrupt : that 
which interrupts; intervention; interpoaitiUn ; hinder- 
ance; stop. 

Ilf>T¥it-ROp'T)vn,* e. Causing interruption. CoUhriigt^ 
lN-T¥a-sclP'V-‘t<AE» «• Placed between the shoulders. 
iH-TRit-aolH’o', (In-t^r^slnd') e. a. To cut off. Batie^. 
1n-T9E-sce1bs', «. 0 . [inter and eertfro, L.] To write be- 
tween. BaUtp. 

Im-tee-sE'cant, e. [miereeeens, L.] Dividing into parts. 
iN-TEE-atCT^ V. a. [intereeeo, L.J [t. iirTBUscTBD ; pp. 

inTBasBCTii«o,iirrBMBCTBo.J To cut or divide mutually. 
Tn-TEE-aEcT', v. n. To meet and cross each other. 
lM-TEE-aEc'Ti 9 N» n. [mterssctte, L.] Act of intersecting ; 
the meeting or concourse of two lines or surfhces ; the 
point where lines cross each other. 

1n-tee-bKrt\ V. a. [mUrMTOf L.] To put in between ; to 
insert Brtrtmood, 

iN-TEE-sMa'TipN, «. An insertion ; thing inserted. 
lN-TEE-adji'lif-oOS|* s. Between sleeping and waking. 
Duma jRse. 

In'tee-spIob, n. Intervening space. TmM. 
Ih^tee-spBIcb,* a. A speech interposed between others. 


Xir-VEE-aPBESB% v. s. [mterapemUf inTBasrsasso: 

fp. iifTaasraasiifo, larBasrsmsBo.] To scatter here ana 
there among other thinp. 

In^TEE-spMa'siQN, n. act of interspersing. 

lic-TEBr8Pl'irova»* s. (JtnoL) Being between the spinous 
bones. BagtL 

lH^TEE-8Tjl&B,*s.(j&aw) Existing between different states 
or governments. J. Starp. 

Xir-TEBr«TBi.'l.EE, s. [ttusr and gUUa, L.} Intervening be- 
tween the stars. Batoa, 

tlf'TEE-STlOE,sr iM-TBE^aTfCB, [Tn't^r-stls, P.J.F. Wb. 

Seott, BaUey; |n-ter'st|a, S. Jo. K. Sra. tL 
Kaaariekf M'araa^Reta} In't^r-stls or (n-Cer'sC|Si "• [*a- 
tsrstahasiy L.] Space between, generally of things closely 
set; a small intervening space. 

flir-TEE-sTlNc^TlVB, o. [mTerstMietiir, L.] Distinguishing. 
WalUf, 

TH-TEE-aTT''TiAL^(- 0 tXsh'eI) a. Containing interstices. 

Xzf-TEE-8TEXT'1-P1ED,* (-fid) o. Stratified among or be- 
tween parts or bodies, ui^ 

tTn-TEE-TiLES (-tkwkO V* a. To talk together. Cbreai. 

llf-TEE-TXR'<»LE, e. 0 . To intertwist. Baaam. ^ FL 

tlR-TEE-TBx',* V. a. To interweave. B. Jonsou. 

IH-tee-tBx'tvrb, (In-t^r-Uxt'yyr) a, [mtcrteio, L.} Act 
of interweaving ; any thing interwoven ; diversification. 

Xir'TER^TlE,* a. (Ar^) A horixontal piece of timber 
framed between two posts to keep them together. 


iR-TEE-TEgif-aplo'y-OOs,* a. Transpicuous between the 
parts. BkMaa, 

1w-tee- te6 p*|-ceI.,* a. Being between the tropics. P. Ope, 
tE-TEE-TWlR* V. a. ft. inTnaTwiasn; pp. iRTBarwia- 
lao, l aTBB TwiwBP.) To twine mutually. 

Xh-tee tw1jik\* «. a. To be mutually interwoven. Ctno- 

psr. 

Xe-TEE-TW1st\ a. a. [i. iirrxBTwtsTsn ; pp. larnaTwisT^ 
lao, larnaTVitran.] To twist one with another. 
lE'TEE-TEl*, a. [mtsroaOiua, L.] Space between places ; 
interstice ; vacuity ; vacancy ; vacant apace ; time be- 
tween two acts or evenu ; remistkm. — (JUks.) The im- 
aginary space between two aounda. 

Xk^TRE-t^,* a. Low or alluvial land on the margins of 
rivers;— so called in New England. Similar umd to 
caned, in the Western States, bauam load. Pack,^ 
Sometimes written tatsreele. 
f R'TEE-TEL,* s. Denoting alluvial lands. BOkaap. [U. ai 
Ur-«EE-TKlirBD^, (-viniT) a. Intersected, as with veinE 


lE-TfE-Tf a. a. [MtorssatojLk] [i. iirrKavBNBo ; pp. 
laraaTsaiao, urTaaraaBo.] To com# between persona 
or things, or points of time ; to interfere ; to be intermo- 


tlH-TfE-Tf irx', n. C^posidon ; meeting. Wbuan, 
Xir-TEE-rC'R|-EET, e [mtorasatons, L.] Intercedent ; pass- 
ing between. 

lE-YfE<Ttii'}iro,*p.E Coninf b^een; latemiptlBg. 
Xn-TgE-Ttif'TiyH, n. {Fr. ; totoromtto, L.] Aet of inter- 
vening ; state of beiM Interposed; interposition ; inter- 
fenmee. — '(/VMtor) Too imerpos^n or imcfffiMPence of 
ons state with the domestic ainin of another. 
ffn-Tf e-]^e'VB, a. r jatorvsna, FtA Intervention. JRsimt. 
xn-«¥E*vltET', e. E [tatarvarUf Jl] To turn to another 
eonrsE Watua, IDtmgUsaa. 

|E^E-vtt^E-BE^,* E Being hetween lbs ni^bra. 
In'TEE-TiEfr, (-v«) n. [sshvsas, Fr.J Jfatnal sight or 
« fomsi meetiBg fer confersnsE 

fn-VEE-Tfg'lT,* E An intennediate visit. Qe Jtos. ! 


Iw-TBR-VQ-LO'TipW •e Slate of being intefvolved. Oswp- 
hdL 

Xn-Tee-v6lvs', V. E [iatoreolw, y fi iirraavoi.ran ; 
sp. iNTamroLviao, iirraaTOkTBo.] To Invelve one with- 
in another. MiUan. 

XN-TBR-W£aVB^ e. E [i. IWTBEWOTS Of laTBaWBATB© | 
pp. INTBaWBATiaO, tSTBaWOTBS ar iSTBaWBAVKO.] To 

weave together ; to intermix ; to interminglE 
Ilc-T]gE-w£AV'fTfe, a. Intertexture. Milton. 
In-tbe-wIbu', «. E To wish mutually. Donna, [e] 
tXN-TEE-woBK^|ife, E Act of Working together. MtUon. 
1n-tee-w6vb^* i from huanceana. See Intbrwbati. 
lN-T?R-wftv'EN,* (In-t^r-wft^vn) p. from Inteneaave, See 

iNTaBWaXTR. 

iN-TER-WRflATHBD^ (-rStOd) E Woven in a wreath. 
Xn-t£ 8 ^T 4 l-blb, e [mtaatabihat L.] Not qualified to make 
a will. 

lN-Tfi8^T4-ov» E ^te of being or dying without a will. 
iN-Tfis'T^TB, E [intertatu#, LIj Wanting a will; dying 
without a wilL 

|N-Tfi8'T|-N^L, fip-tSfl't^-n^l, & W. P. J. F. Jo, K, am. t 
tn-tes-tl'n^, Jahnaon.] a, [intaatmalj Fr.J Belonging to the 
intestines. 

In-t£s-t)-nX'1.|-a,* [mfMtma, L.J a. pU (ZaoL) A class of 
animals which infest the interior of other animal bodies. 
Broade. 

{H-Tfis'TllfB, E [iatartmas, L.] Internal ; inward ; not ex- 
ternal ; contained in the body : — domestic ; not foreign. 
|N-Tfi8'T|NE, E [»nt«tiaam, L.] pL IN-Tks'TJNB^ A gut 
or guts ; the bowels ; entrails. 
tlN-TulRST', V. E To make thirsty. Bp. HaU. 

IN-THRAl', V. E [i. inTHBAixBO ; pp. iNTMaALLiaa, la 
THBALUBD.] To enslavo ; to shackle ; to reduce to servi- 
tude. 

n-thr1l'M9NT, e Act of enthralling ; servitude. 
[n-THrSiib', V. a. To enthrone. Thanuon. See EsTHBona. 
;N-THR6lfe',* e. n. To crowd together ; to throng. Fairfax 
,:n-THR^NJ-zA'TI<>N, n. Act of enthroning. Weaver. 
]N-THRd'NiZE, V. a. [taMroatzer, old Fr.J To eutiirone 
BulUkar. 

J R-TicE', E E See Ewticb. 

n'ti-mvcY, e State of being intimate; close familiarity ; 
acquaintance; fellowship. 

XN^Tf-K^TE, a, [tahaiits, L.] Inmost ; inward ; intestine : 
— near ; not kept at distance : — familiar ; close in friend- 
ship ; closely acquainted. 
iN^Tf-MATB, E A familiar friend; a confidant. 
Xr't|-MATB, V. E [mtmer, Fr.J [k istimateo; pp. lari 
MATiao, isTiuxTBD.J [fTo Share as friends. Spenaar.] To 
suggest obscurely ; to insinuate , to hint , to point out in- 
directly. 

Xn'T1-MATE-LT, ad. Closely ; nearly ; familiarly. 
In-ti-ma'TIQN. e [Ft.] Act of intimating; suggestion; 
insinuation : hint. 

tlN'T}MB, E Inward ; internal ; intimate. Dighp, 
|lf-Tl]l'}-l>XTB, u. E [imtuaufsr. Fr.J [u irtimioatbd ; pp. 
iSTiMiDATiao, laTiMiOATBo.j To ovcrawo ; to filghteD ; 
to make fearful. 

{ N-TlM-)-Dl'TipN, E Act of intimidating ; fear. 
if-TlH'i-D^TQ-Ry,* E Causing intimidation. Str J. Ora- 

lN-T}if c-tTv'i-ty,* e The want of the quality of coloring 
other bodleE Smart 

H-tIbe', e [saftoi^ Fr.J Entire. Hbokar. Bee EaTiaa. 
|If-TlRE'NlpB8, E I^tireness. Donna, See EnTiaBaasE 
;n-tI'tlb, V. e See Estitlb. 

r-tFtvle,* a. E [i. fep. iirTtTULRO.J To entitle, aponaer, 
[jf'Td, prep, noting entrance with regard to place, or with 
renuu to a new state ; noting penetration beyono the out- 

lif-TfrL'gE-A-BLE, E [tafetoftiMw, L.1 That cannot be tol- 
erated, endured, or obroe ; tosufferanle. 
Xif-Tdt^gE-A-BLB-irfiaa, e Ouaiity of being intolerable. 
iN-TfrL'gE-VBLY, sd. Not tolerably : insufferably. 
Xif-TdL'gR-aitCB, E [FV.J Want of toleration, patience, 
or forbeanincE 

iR-TdL'gR-f if-cr,* E Intolerance. BaOep. [El 
iN-Tdt'gE-^HT, E [Fr.J Not tolerant ; not able to en- 
dnre. 

iH-TdL'f E-fNT, E One who Is intolerant LowOi. 
XH^6L.'gE-lT-go, E Not endured or tolerated. Li. Ckaa- 
tarflaUL 

XE-T6L-f E-X'TIOH, E Want of toleration. Li. CkaataHWld. 

t M-T6KB^ (-thmO a. e Uoakar, Bee Entomb. 

R^TQ-irlTE, a. E [iatoi^ L.J [t istoratro ; pp. irto- 
ratiro, irtoratbd.J To sound ; to sound loudly ; to 
sing tonther ; to thunder. 

XE-ry-NA'Tjpif, E llie net of intonating, sounding, or 
singing togeCAer ; manner of sounding, ns of the voice, 
Bute, fee. ; chant 

} ir-TfritB\ a. E To make a alow, profneted noisE Fops. 
Jf-TORT^, a. o^feterfes, L. j [i, irtoetso ; pp. i rtortjro, 
irtortbd.} To twtot 1 to wreath j to mrinf. 
Isr-T&E'Tipv,* E A winding or twisting. Iniovti 
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lir [L.] *«Iii tbe whole j** entinly. M^dorntL 

|M-lCdX^(>OJLTK, e. «. [m Uid CezietMh L.1 [i. tHTozioATSo } 
M. iifTozioATiifOy iMToxioAVBo.l To mebriste } to make 
wink : to infktiiate. 

«. Intoxicated. .¥ere. 
jf'Tdx'l-olT-jMO,* j». e» Cauaing intoxicathm ; making 
drunk. 

iTf-Tdx-i-ci'TlQjr, n. Inebriation j ebiiety j drunken- 
bom: infiauatioB. 

Ii«-TxXo-T|L<Bltz.^|-TV, n. State of being intraeuble. 
In-tbXo^t^-bi.x, o. [intra e to HH gf L.] ungoremable j vi> 
olent ; atabborn } obatinate } unmanagea^ } furioua. 
iN-TBXo^T^L-BLB’irfiss, n. Obatinacy ; perreraeneaa, 
iN-TBAc^T^-BLYt tuU Unmanageably ; atubl^nly. 
1 x>tbXo'T|lx,* a. Incapable of being drawn out : not 
tractile. Bacon, 

|N-TRi.'DQ8,* m. (JtrdL) The interior and lower line or 
curve of an arch, tbe exterior and upper being extrado*. 
Brando, 

lN-TRA'KiR'9|jr-4iL,* a. Being within tbe margin. Lon> 
don, 

In.TR^-MOir'DlirE,* a. Being within the world. Rc, Rev, 
In-tbAiiob', V. a. iMe BNTEAifcx. 
ts-TRj^v^ViL'hl-TY, n, Unquietneea j want of reat. 
I^-TR^WS-cI'LgifT,* a. Impervioua to heat. Tomur, 
In-trAn^sixnt, (-ah^nt) a. Not tranaient: atable. 
In-trAk'sj-tIvb, a. [intmnoUtvuCj L.] (Gtwn.) Expreaa- 
ing a meaning which doea not paaa over to an ohiect, aa 
a verb which requirea not a noun or pronoun in the ac- 
cusative or objective case. 

iM-TRAM'ai-TlVB-LY, od. In the manner of an intransitive 
verb. 

fN TjtXnf^sf-T&f* [L.1 **Inthe act of passing,** aa mer- 
chandise, hrom one place to another. HamtUon. 
Xxr-TR.4Jfs-MlB^8l-BJL.X,* o. That cannot be transmitted. 
StnarL 

tJf-TSLtiNR-MO-T^-BlL'f-Tr,* M. State of being intranamu- 
table. Perry, 

iN-TR^Brs-Mu'T^-BLE, a. That cannot be transmuted. Ray. 
flN'T&lNTj* n. One who makes an entrance. £fume, 

{ {n^TrAnt,* o. Making entrance} — entering. Smart 
n-trAp', V, a. See Entmap. 

t|N-TRfiA8'VBX} (in-trdzh'vr) v. a. To lay up as in a treas- 
ury. SJiak, 

|n-tr£at', V. a. See EirTasAT. 
tjN-TRfiAT'pOl., o. Full of entreaty, fl^pwiaer. 

|n-tr£nch', e. *. [u iifTaBHCHso ; pp. iirTBKNCHirro, ih- 
TBSRCfMeo.] To invade } to encroach } to cut ofi* part of 
what belongs to another , to trench. 

(w-TRfiNCH*, V. a. To make a trench or hollow in } to for- 
tify with a trench. 

tlN-TafiNCB'ANT,a.Not dividing ; not to be divided } not 
to be wounded ; indivisible. SAak. 

|N-TRftrfCU'M¥NT, n. (Fort) A fortification with a trench 
or ditch } a ditch or trench with a rampart. 

1.v>tr£p')d, a. [intrqrtdnSf L.] Fearless } daring } bold ; 

brave} undaunted} courageous : valiant. 
lN-TR?-PlD'i-TV, n, [tntrdpidtU, Fr.] Fearlessness ; cour- 
age } bravery} valor; 'boldness. 

TN-TRftp'i]>-LY, ed. In an intrepid manner ; fearlessly. 
tlN'TRf-C4-BL£, a. Entangling; ensnaring. Skelton. 
tif^TRi-og-cy, n. State of being intricate or entangled ; per- 
plexity , involution ; complexity. 
lif'TRf-ogTE, a, lintneatntt L.J Entangled ; perplexed ; 

involved ; complicated ; obscure ; difficult. 

1n'tr|-oAte, V. a. To perplex ; to darken. Camden. [R.] 
iN'TRi-cgTE-LY, ad. With intricacy or peridexity. 
iM'TRi-OATE-Nftss, n. Perplexl^ ; obscunty ; intricacy. 
tIif-TR|-cl*TiON, n. An entannement ; snare. CVegraoe. 
|N-TRioUE*, (iD-trdg') n. [wtnfNS, Fr.l A plot or scheme 
of secret contrivance, to effect some object of an individ- 
ual, of a party, of government, or of illicit love ; a strat- 
agem ; an amour : a complication ; the complication or 
perplexity of a fhble or poem. 

|N-TrIoue% e. n. [tntrisitsp, Fr.] iirraiotTno ; pp, iit- 
TaiodiNo, iivTaiouBo.j To form plots ; to carry on pri- 
vate designs by intrigue, as of illicit love. 

i fN-TRioiTE^ e. a. [iittnco, L,] To perplex. L. Addison. 
N-TRion']|^R, (in-treg'^r) n. One who intrigaes. 
N-TRiGU'k-KY>* (in-trfg^^) n. Arts or practice of in- 
trigue. Qa. Rev. [R.J 

|M-TRSou')rro,* (in-tre^g'ing) p, a. Addicted to or praaising 
intr^e. 

I N-TRlGU'lVG-LY, od. With Intrigue. 
x-trYn's|C. a. Inward ; lotemal ; real ; true ; genuine ; 
native : inherent ; not extrinsic j not accidental. 
(ii-TEIn*s{-oAI<> [tnrrmssens, H] Internal ; solid ; real ; 

genuine ; intrinsic. Written also wtriasical. 
}E-TRlir's}-Oft-LY, ad. Internally ; naturally ; really. 
}E-TRlir*sH’iL-Nft8S,* 11 . Cluality of being iatrinsieaL 
AAt 

,n-TR7iv^S|-CATS, a. Perplexed ; entailed. ShaL 
if-VRO^fts'aipN,* (In-trp sAsh^n) (Med.) The depres- 
sion or sinking of any parts inwards. Orabb. 




Im-TR^BOce', e. a, [introduce, L.] fi l 
inTRoouoino, iNTmooucBn.] To leaa» b 
usher in ; to make known; to present ; to t 
tice , to produce. 
iN-TRQ-DUO^gR, R. One who introduces. 
1 n-trq-d0c^tiqe, n. [Fr.; mtrodnctio, L.] The act of in- 
troducing ; state of Being introduced ; presentation : — 
exordium ; preftce ; the preliminary part of a book. 
1 n-tr9-d0o'T|VE, a. [inirodnet^, Fr,] Serving to intro- 
duce ; introductory. 

iM-TRQ-DOcT'pR, n. One who introduces ; introducer. 
Jokneon, 

Ie-trq-bOc'tq-ri-ly,* ad. By way of introdnction. Bax- 
ter. 

lif-TR<>-nOo^T<^RY» n. Serving to introdoee ; preliminaiy ; 
prefktory ; previous. 

iN-TRQ-DUO'TRgss,* «. A female who introduces. £Mds~ 

lN*TRp-TLftXEi>,* C-flAxt) e. Bent inward. Smkk. 
iN-TRp-aR&s'sipH, n. [nUrogressio, LJ Entrance. 
|n-tr 5^{T, [fn-trO'it, ; )n-trbXt', Jf. JFb.] n, [introVt, 
Fr.] A i:^m sung, in the Catholic service, while 
the priest enters within the rails of tbe altar. 
iM-TRp-Mla^sipN, (-mlsb'vtn) «• [tatr^miMte, L.] Act of 
sending in ; admission. — (Scottish law) The act of inter- 
meddling with another*s effects. 
iN-TRp-MlT^ e. a, [tntromtUOf LJ [u iifTROuiTTao ; pp 
iHTaomTTiifo, iiTTaoMiTTBD.] To Send in ; to let in ; to 
admit , to allow to enter. 

iN-TRp-MlT', V. n, (Scotch law) To intermeddle with the 
effects of another. Stuart 

lE-TRp-PRfis^8ipE,« (-prAsh*vin) n. Internal pressure. Bat- 
tic. [r.] 

lN-TRp-R9-cfiv'TipN. n. Act of admluing into. 
In-trorsb',* o. (Bot.) Turned inwards. Braude. 
iN-TRp-apftCT', V. 0 . Itntrospeetus, L.] To view withiR ; 
to look into. 

lN-TRp-8P£c'TipN, n. A view of the inside. Bale, 
XN-TRp-spfio^T}VB,* a. Viewing inwardly. AT. A, Reo. 
tlN-TRp-sOME^, V. a. To suck in. Evelyn, 
iN-TRp-sps-cfiP^TipN, n. Act of taking in. Smith. 
tlN-TRp-v£'Nl-¥NT, a. Entering. Browne. 
iN-TRp-vhR^sipN, n. The act of introverting. Berkeley, 
iN-TRp-VkRT', V. a. [t. INTROVXRTKD } pp. llfTaOTSBTlira, 
iifTROTsaTSD.j To tum inwards. Cowper, 
jN-TBtJDB', V. n. [infntdo, L.] [i, imtrudxo; pp. ivrnvo- 
iifo, iifTRUDXD.] To thrust one^s self into a place or busi- 
ness ; to enter without invitation or permission ; to en- 
croach. 

iN-TRtDE*, V. a. To force or thrust In rudely, or without 
right or welcome ; to cast in ; to obtrude ; to infringe. 
(N-TRtro'^R, n. One who intrudes; interloper. 
(n-trOd^no,* p. a. Making intrusion ; thrusting in. 
In-trC'^ipn, (in4rd'xhvn) b. [Pr. , tntmswy L.J The act 
of intruding ; encroachment ; unwelcome entrance or 
transaction ; obtrusion. 

jN-TRC'^ipN-lsTy* (in-trd'xhvn-Ist) n. One who intrudes 
or fqyors intrusion. Chalmers. 
iN-TBu'siVE, a. Intruding upon ; apt to intrude ; obtrusive. 
JN-TROST*, V. a, [u IlfTEUSTBD; pp. llfTBUCTinO, IWTROST- 
no.] To deliver in trust : to confide to tbe care of. 
1 n-tv-P'tiqn. (In-ty-Xsb'pn) n. Tbe act of the mind by 
which a truth is immediately perceived, and. as it were, 
beheld, without any previous process or analysis or rati- 
ocination ; act of seeing at once by the mind ; intuitive 
perception. , . 

In-t0*}-t1ve, o. [tntatttpiw, low L,] Seen by the mind im- 
mediately, without the intervention of argument or testi- 
mony ; perceiving at once ; seeing, or seen, at once with 
clearness. 

Iw-t0*|-t1ve-ly, fld. By intuitive perception. 
iN-lrv-MkscE',* {In-tv-mAs') v. n. To swell ; to become 
tumid with beat. Smart 

Izr-TV*Mfis*CENCX, n. [tntumsseo, U] A swelling , a tu- 
mor ; tumid state. Browne. 

lN-TV-Mfis*C^N-OY, n. Same as intumescence. , « ^ 
flN-TO'My-LAT-IpD, a, [mhonidatas, L.] Unburied. Osek- 

tlN-TVR-pks'cgNOB, n. [m and turgescOf L.] Act of swell- 
ing ; turgid state. Browne. „ , ^ - 

iN-iroa-sps-cftP^TipN,* n. (Med.) The introduction of one 
pan of tbe intestinal canal into another ; intrososceptioii. 

[tntofiw, L.] Bruise. Spenser, 

IN-TWlWB*, V. a. [U ISTTWI WSD ; pp. ihtwiiuho, imtwimbd.I 
To twine together ; to twine around ; to twist or wreath 
together. 

I N-TWINB'MPNT,* n. The act of Intwlnlng, Todd. 
If-TWXST V* V. a. To twist together , to intwine. ^ 
E-V-£n'do, n. See Insrunnno. 

Xif'v-i»A»* [I*] A genus df compoaito plants , 
elecampane ; starwort. 

Xn'v-lWe,* n. (Chem.) A peculiar vegetable substance ex- 
tracted fh>m tfiMla heanimMt or elecampane. P, Oyc. 
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CwWbrIte, f». 0. L.] [*. iwumbratbd , 

cMBEATiiTo. iWTnfB»AT»c.] To sbadd } to cover with 
chade* Bauty» 

i IW-ONCT']fD, o. [mimctuB, L.1 Anointed. Coekmm, 
Ik-Onc'tipn, n. Act of anointing. Burton. 
W-tJHCT-v-Os'i-TV,* *• Want of oillneaa. Smart, 
Iw-OW^D^T, a. Overflowing. ShniHone. [E.] 

Iw-ON'DiTE, c. tt. [MMWido, li.] Fi iwuifOATBo; pp. iinjw- 
OATIKO, iwurfOATiD.] To overflow with water j to over- 
whelm , to submerge. . ^ , 

Jw-vn-da'tiqn, n. Act of Inundating j state of being In- 
undated i overflow , flood ; deluge. 

t lpr-tJN'D?H-sTXwD'jNG, o. Void of understanding. Pearson. 

N-VK-BlNE','* a. Wanting urbanity i uncivil. 
lN~yR-BlN£'LY,* ad. In an impolite manner. Dr. Allen. 
iN-yJt-BXN'i-TVj n. Want of urbanity. Bp. HalL 
|k-0ee\ (m-yar') e. a. [i. ikursd; pp. inuaino, ikumd.] 
7'o habituate , to make ready by practice ; to accustom. 
|n-0e£^ (in-yQrO u. n. {Law) To come into use or power j 
to have affect. Tddd. 

|E-0B£'M]^NT, n. Act of inuring ; practice } habit; use; 
custom; frequency. WotUm. 

Jn-tfEN', V. a. [i inuaNKo; pp. inuBNino, iKuanan.] To 
intomb ; to bury. Skak. 

In 0-gj-Ti'TiQN, n. [musitotas, L.] Disuse j want of use- 
Palef/. 

t{N-08T'lpN, (jn-fist'yvn) n. [mwstie, Lu] Act of burning or 
branding. Baiiet/. 

tlN-O'TjLE, n. [Fr. ; tnatdts, L.] Useless; unprofitable. 
Bacon. 

1n-V-tIl'|-TT, n. Uselessness ; unprofitableness. Hard. 

i lN-CT'T?R A-BLE, o. Unutterable, Mdton. 

'N VXo'fpOt* [L.] “ In avoid,” or empty space. Hamilton. 
Ijt-vAde', V. a. [invado^ L.] [i. iifVADSo ; pp. ikvadiwo, ■ 
invAuan.] To enter with a hostile army ; to infringe ; to 
encroach upon ; to attack ; to assail ; to assault. 
iN-YlD^gR, n. One who invades ; an assailant. 
IN-vX<5^-^-NA'TIPN,♦ n. Intussusception Palmer. 
tlN-VA-L&s'c:yNC£, a. [mvaieoeOi X^] Strength ; health. 
Badey. 

IW-vli4-?-T0'Df-NA-RY, a. Wanting health ; infirm. [B.] 
1 n-vXl'}D, a. [tnvalidue, L.] Not valid ; weak ; of no 
weight; of no legal force. 

In-va-lId',* a. [tnvahde, Fr.] Infirm ; weak ; sick. Ocopenter. 
tN-vi~LtD\ (Ia-V9-ldd0 n. A person who is disabled, weak, 
or infirm , — often applied to a man worn out by warfare. 

Xlf-VA-LlD',* V. a. [i. IMTALIDBO , pp. IfTT ALIOlIfO, Ilf TALIO- 

XD.J To aflTect with disease , to register as an invalid. ' 
Qit. Beo. I 

IN-VXL^I-DXTE. V. a. [i. IirVAJL.lDATXD ; pp. IlfTAJLlOATlIfa, 

iifTAUDATBo^ To make invalid , to weaken ; to deprive 
of force or efiicacy, 

Xn-vXl-i-0a'tipx, ». Act of invalidating. Burke, 
iN-rk-LtDE\ {A^d')n. [Ft.] Prior. SeelaTAUO. 
Iw-VA-LlD'l-Ty, n. State of hein^ invalid ; want of validi- 
ty or force ; weakness , infirmity. 

Ifr-vXL'pR-oDs,*<i, Not valorous; cowardly. D. O' Connell. 
In-vXl'v-a-ble, (In-vAJ'yp-s-bl) a. That cannot be 
valued ; above all value ; very precious ; inestimable. 
lN-viL'V'A*BLV, ad. Inestimably. Bp. Hall. 

Ix-VlL'VED,* (In-vil'yvd) a. Inestimable. Manriee. 
iN-vA-Ei-A-BlE'i-Ty,* x. In variableness. Digby. 
1n-tA'R)'A-bL£, a. Not variable , immutable ; unchange- 
able : unalterable ; constant. 
liT-vA'Rl-A-BEE-Nkss, a. Immutability; constancy. 
iN-vA^Rl-i-BLy. ad. Unchangeably , immutably. 
Xlf-vA'R}£D, F-nd) a. Not vairing. BlackwaU. 
jH-vA'glQW, (in-v&'zhvm) n. [Ft. ; tnvano, L.] Act of In- 
vading , hostile entrance or encroachment , attack ; in- 
cursion ; irruption ; Inroad. 
llf-yA's}VB, a. Making Invasion ; aggressive. Dryden. 
fpt-Vlc'TlpN, n. [utoeetui, L.] Reproachful accusation ; 
invective. Pidke. 

jN-Vtc'TinB, *. [ineecttee, Pr.] Harsh censure ; abuse ; 
reproach ; an abusive or angry speech. 

g yjko'TiVE, a. Satirical ; abusive ; censorious. Dryden. 
vRc'TnrE-Ly, ad. Satirically ; abusively. 8hak, 

VEIOH% (in-vSO ti. n. FtfiesAe, L.] [t. in txiohbd; pp. 
jifTXfOHiifo, iiTTxiOHxo.J To Utter censure or reproach , 
to rail ; to d^laim. 

iN-TEiOB'gR, Fin-vS'er) n. One who inveighs. Jaekson. 
(M-vftl^aLE, (iD-ve'gj) V. a, [inooghare, it.] [t. iifvxi- 
OLXo; pp. invxioi.ii«o, iitvxjolxd.] To peniuade to 
something bad ; to wheedle ; to entice ; to seduce. 
|E-vfii'eLE-xtifT, (]n-vfl'gl-inlint) n. Seduction ; entice- 
ment. 

ljf-vSi'«L^pE, Fin-va^jdpr) n. A seducer; deceiver. 

a. Covered m with a vett. W. 

1H-^W-Dj-BIE'|-Ty,*a. Unsalablenass. Broume. 
Xif-TttND'>-BLE,* a. Unsalable. Aok, 


IW-TjBN'OM, c. 4. Sec EifTBifo„ 

IE-VRET^ V. a. [ineai^, Pr.j [i, ifrrxsTXD ; pp. itrvvifr- 
imOf urvxifTxo.] To discover; to find oat; to exc^- 1 


tate : to produce something not made before ; to form by 
the imagination ; to device ; to frame ; to forge ; Co con* 
trive fhlsely ; to fabricate ; to feign. 

i E-vftNT'RR, n. One who invents. See IwriifTO*. 
n-vRnt'pOl, a. Pull of invention. 0\ff&rd, 
e-vRet^I-BLE, a. Discoverable; capable of being in« 
vented. 

|N-r®N^TiQE, (jn-vfin'shvn) n, [isusaew, L.] Act of in- 
venting ; thing invented ; device ; contrivance ; inge- 
nuity ; act or power of producing something now ; 
forgery; fiction. 

tJN-vRN'Tiovs,* «. Ingenious ; Inventive. B. Jonton. 
Jn-vRn'tive, a. [wtesxv, ^’t*] Apt to invent ; ingenious ; 

quick at contrivance ; ready at expedients. 
iN-vftN'TjTE-Nftss,* n, auolity of being inventive. Chan- 
ntna. 

{E-vfiN'TQR, n, [taosntbr, L.] One who invents ; a con- 
triver. 

lN-y¥N-Td^Rf-AL,4'a. Belonging to an inventory. Afavader. 
lN-v?N-T6'B|-Aii-LV, ad. In the manner of an inventory. 
Skak. 

iN'v^N-TQ-By, [Tn^v^n-tilr-^, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
Wh. t in-vfintVf?) Johnson, Kaenck.] n. [inventarium, 
L.] An account or catalogue of goods or movables. 
lN^V¥N-T^Ey, o. a. To register ; to place in a catalogue. 
Shak. 

Ie-vRn'tbrss, n. [mosaartm, Pr.] A female who invents. 
BumeL 

lN-vftB-i-«i-irtL'l-TODB,* ft. Want of verisimilitude. 
Coleridge. [B.] 

1e-vRrbe', o. [moenms, L.] Inverted; reciprocal; op- 
posed to direct, — Inverse ratio , the ratio of the recipro- 
cals of two numbers. — Inverse proportion, the proportion 
in which more reimires less, and leas requires more. 
iN-yRRSE^Ly,* ad. In an inverse order. Maunder. 
In-vRe'siqn, (In-ver'shvin) n. Act of inverting ; state of 
being inverted ; change of order or time, so as that ttie 
last is first, and the first last ; change of place, so as that 
each takes the room of the other. 
jN-VfeBT', V. a. [invorto, L.] [». ixtxbtxd; pp. iirvxRT 
I wo, iwTKRTxD.j To tum upsidc down , to place in con- 
trary position or order to that which was belWe , to place 
the last first , to subvert , to reverse. 

In-vRe't¥-bral,» o. Destitute of a vertebral column. P. 
Cye. 

In-vRe't?-brate,* n. (ZooL) An animal which is de- 
void of vertebne, or of an internal bony skeleton. Brands. 
In-vRe'ti^bbate,* I a. Destitute of a backbone, or of 
iN-vkB'Tiji-BEAT-RD.* I Vertebra. Z^sh. 
jN-vjeBT'¥D,*p, a. Turned upside down; changed by in- 
version. 

Jn-vRrt'rb-LT, ad. In contrary or reversed order. 
|N-v£8T',r, 0 . [tnvestio, L.) [». iwtxstxd; pp. iwtxstiwo, 
iwTXSTXD.] To dress ; to clothe ; to array ; to endow , to 
endue ; to clothe figuratively, as with an office or digni- 
ty : — to vest , to fix or place in something permanent, as 
money : — to enclose , to surround so as to intercept en- 
trance, as in a siege. 

tlN-vfi8T'i?NT, (in-vfist'y^nt) a. Covering. Woodward. 
jx-vfis'TI-BA-BLE, a. That may be investigated. Hooker. 
{n-v&8'T|-o1te, V. a. [wiveetigOf L.] [i. iwvxstioatxo ; 
pp. iwrxiTioA.Ttwo, iwtxstioatxd.j To search out; to 
inquire into ; to examine ; to scrutinize. 
In-ves-T|-oA^tiqe, n. Act of investigating ; research ; 

inquiry ; scrutiny ; examination. 

{N-vE8'T|-«A-TlyE,a. fSearching ; making inquiry. Peggr. 
]N-vfi8'T)-eA-TC>B, n. [L.] One who investigates. 
In-vRs^ti-tCbe, n. fPr.] Act or right of clothing with an 
office ; the act of giving legal possession ; endowment. 
In-VR 8'T|VE, o. Enclrcilng; clothing. Mirror, [r.] 
iN-vfisT'MRNT, n. Act of investing , thing invested : — 
dress: clothes; garment; habit; vestment, 
]N-yEs'T0B,* n. One who invests or makes an invest- 
ment. Jacob. 

|N-yfi8T'VBX)* (jn-vCst'yvr) n. Investiture. Burnet. 
|E-yRT^RB-A-cy, %. linveteratio, L.] Btate of being invet- 
erate; tong continuance of any thing bed, as an ill 
habit, disease, Stc. ; obstinacy confirmed by time. 
|N-veT'fE-ATK, a. Unveteratus, L.] Old; long-estab- 
lished : fixed or obetfnate by long oontinuaace. 
tJN-vfcT'^R-ATE, V. a. [invetero, £.] To fix by long con- 
tinuance. Bacon. 

|N-vfiT'?R-ATE-Ly,* ad. In an inveterate manner. War- 
burton. 

|E-yfiT'RB-ATE'Efi88, n. Long continuance; inveter 
acy. Locke. 

I E-vfiT-gn- A ction, n. Act of making Inveterate, [e.] 
e-V1i>'i-o 08, [in-vld'^-hs, P. J. Ja. hn. ( jn-vld^yya, 8. R. 
F, K.i in-vla'?-fis or Ja*vld']^fls, W.) a, [moidumte, L.] 
Envious ; malignant ; likely to incur ill-will or hatred. 

1 E-vlD'|-ob8-Ly, ad. In an invidious manner. 
N-yln'l-oCB-Nfisa, n. Quality of being Invidious. 
n-vI^'I-lXece,* X. Want of vigUimeej earelessaess. 
Smart 
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lN-Vti^^|-LX!f-0^ n. [iw^fUwiUf Fr.] SieeptuMa; want 
uf ▼if^auoe. Ootgroct, 
t)N.vl9'QR, «. 0. To invigorate. WaUrkouM, 
iN-vIa^Q-EATE, t», 0. [m and [i. iwrfooaATaD; 

J9. tirviooEATiiro, iHriooEATao.j To give vigor to; to 
•tren^hen ; to animate. 

|ir>yl»^Q.EAT.pfe,* p. o. Adding itrengUi or vigor; 
■trengtbening. 

iN-vYa-o-Rl^TiQir. fi. Act o( invigorating ; strengtlu 
t(N-vYL'i4.9'SD, ({n-vU^lJd) a. Turned into a village. 
Brovms, 

lN>vl?r<o|-BlL^I-Ty, a. The quality of being invincible. 
Xn>vXk'oi>blb, o, rtoetaoMwi L.] Tbi^ cannot be van- 
quiBhed ; inBuperable ; unconquerable. 
lN-vlN'ci-BLB-NttS8, a. Unconquorabienem ; inBuperabie- 
nesB. 

Xn-vXn^O{-BLV« od. iBBuperably ; unconquerably. 
I«-vi-^-L^-BlL'|-Ty, a. State or quality of being invio- 
lable. 

iN-vi^Q-L^BIiB, a. [Fr. ; inviolabUut L.] That may not 
be violated, broken, profbned, or injured ; inBUSceptible 
of burt , Bacred. 

iN-vl^Q-L^ BLE-Nfias, a. State or quality of being invio- 
lable. ’ 

XN-vi'c>'LA-BLY, ad. Without breach ; without failure. 
la-vi'p-LA-CY** n< The etate of being inviolate. Bui- 
wer. [E.J 

1n-vFq-l^te, o. [taewd^, Fr. ; ineioiotuB, L.] Not vio- 
lated ; unhurt ; uninjured ; unprofaned ; unpolluted. 
lN-Vi'Q-LAT-¥D, a. Unviolated. Drayton, ' 
In-vi'q-l^te-lv,* ad. Without violation. SotOh, 
1n'V)-oD8, o. [taowB, It.] Impassable. ifudi^oB. [e.] 

In^V} oOa nBss, a. State of teing inviouB. Dr. Ward, [e.] 
In-vi-eXl'j-tv, a. Want of virility or manhood. Todd. 
|n-v18^oAte, V. a. [in and vttau, L.] To Ume ; to daub 
with glue. Brotone. 

|ir-vls^C9E-iTE, V. a. [tavwcere, L.] To breed ; to nour- 
ish. Mountagua. 

l«-vl^j-BlL'j-TY, (In-vXa-q-bXl'9-t9) a. The state of being 
invisible ; iinperceptibleness to sight. 

IN-VI^'I-BLE, (In-vlz'9-bl) a. [Fr. j tnemdiZw, L.] That 
cannot be seen ; imperceptible by the sight. 
lN-vli^')-BLB-Zf&ss,* n. State of being invisible. ScoU. 
iN-vls^l-BLY, ad. In an invisible manner. 
fN-rr [L.] (Mtnerva [the goddess of. 

wisdom] boing uMoiUmg.) Without the aid of genius. 
MacdowitL 

lit-Vj-TA'TipN, a. Act of inviting ; solicitation ; a bid- 
ding ; a call. 

Ttc-vrTVTQ-BT* 0* Using invitation ; containing invita- 
tion. 

[Jif-vi'T^-TO-BT» «• A hymn of invitation to prayer. 
Common Prayer. 

JlWVlTE', V. a. [savUe, Ik] [i. iwtited ; pp. iwtitiho, ik- 
viTSD.J To bid , to ask to a place, particularly one’s 
bouse ; to allure ; to persuade ; to coil , to summon , to 
aUracL 

Iif-vlTB^ «. a. To give invitation ; to ask. 
t|N-VlTE^KglfT, a. Act of inviting ; uvitation. B. Jon- 
eon, 

I N-vlT^gE, a. One who invites. 

N-vlT'jNe, a. Invitation. Shak. 

N-vfT'iJNCiy* p. a. Giving invitation; attractive; allur- 
ing. 

|N-vlT'|N»-LY, ad. In auch a manner os invitea or al- 
lures. 

Ifr-vlT'jNO-frftaa, a. duality of inviting. Bp. Taylor. 
ur-VlT^BI-rkf-BLB,*' 0. That cannot be vitrified. Smart. 
iN'vp-oXTBy V. a. [meecoy L.] To invoke. Bp. Thy- 

lOT, [eJ[ 

iN-vp-cA'Tipif, a. [taessotio, L.] Act of invoking ; a call- 


lN-v6L'VB-T^-Ey, a. [hwdUnUdro, Fr.] Not voluntary 
not willing ; compulsory ; reluctant. 
tN^VQ-LCfTB,'*' a. (Gssia.) A carve traced by the end of a 
string in folding it round another curve, or In nnfblding 
it, with reference to the tAher, which is colled the 
evolnte. Brando, 

iN'vp-LfiTE,* lo. (Bot.) Eolled spirally inwards. P. 
iN^vp-LfiT-VDy* 1 Cye. 

iN-VQ-iifi^TipB, a. [taedatio, Xi.] Act of involving ; state 
of being involved ; complicatioB ; that which is wrapped 
round any thing.— (Graia.) The mingling or insertion 
of a clause in a sentence. —(Afotk.) The raising of quan- 
tities from their roots to any powers assigned. 
|n-v6lve', r. 0. [medee. L.] ft. iNvoLvaD ; pp. iwtolt- 
lao, lavoLTED.] To roll or fold round ; to cover with 
any thing surronnding ; to inwrap ; to comprise ; to en- 
twtst; to Join ; to take in ; to catch *, to entangle ; to im- 
plicate; Co blend, to iningle together confusedly. - 
(AfocA.) To multiply d quantity into itself a given num- 
ber of tlfnes. 


iN-vp-cX/TiQif, n. [taessaho, L.] Act of invoking ; a call- 
ing upon in prayer ; supplication. 
iN'VQ-ci-Tp-EV,* a. Making invocation ; Invoking. CA. 


XN^VdYCE, fi. A catalogue of the freight of a ship, or a 
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eles, prices, and other informauon. 

Xif'v51CE,* e. a. [i. iirvoioxo ; pp. invoicino, iifToicao.] 
To state or insert in an invoice. Smeai, 

|lf-v5KS', V. a. [invoeoi L.] fi inroaaDfpp. ihtosiko, 
iNToEBD.] To call upon with solemnity , to implore ; to 
pray toj to supplicate. 

lif'v^KLO-ogl.,* n. {Bot) A partial Involucre. Loudon, 

IN-tq^LV-oAl* n. [L.] {Bot) A secondary invo- 
lucrum; invohteeL Breads. 

XM-TQ-<. 0 'oE 4 J[«,a e. Relating to an involucre or involu- 
crum. ftmitk, 

Xn^VP-juO-OBE,* (Yn'vpdfl-k^) a. (Bsc.) A collection oi 
bracts placed in a whorl, on the outside of a caiyx or 
flower-head ; a bract. P. Cye. 

»• CM {Bot) A bract; e whorl; 
involucre. B rea ds . See Ievolucrb. 

Xn-v dL^V (f-Tk-BHbYf dd. Not by choice : not spontaneously. 

Xir-T5l*'VB-T4-B|-xfl88y a. Want of choiee or will. 
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iN-voL-NgE-A-Blli'i-TY,* a. State of being invulnerable. 
Jlsh* 

iN-vOL^NgiE-A-BLEy o. [Fr. ; ininUneralnUe, L.] That can- 
not be wounded ; secure from injury. 
iN-vOL^KgE-A-BLE-NfiaSy a. State of being invulner- 
able. 

In-vOl'n^e-ate,*o. That is not, or cannot be, wounded ; 

unhurt; invulnerable. BxUlor. 

|n-wALiL% V. a. To enclose or fortify with a wall. S^en- 
oor. [E.] 

In^waed, ad. Toward the inside ; within ; concavely or 
bending inward ; into the mind or thoughts. 
llf'WA.&l>, 0. Internal; placed within; interior; intrinsic, 
intimate ; domestic ; seated in the mind. 
tlN^WABD, a. Intimate ; near acquaintance. Shak, 
iN’w^D-LY) ad. In the heart ; internally ; inward. 
iN'WAED-Nfisa, a. Intimacy ; internal state. Afors. 

, ad, Same as invard. Mtiton. 

Xn^waed^, n. pi The bowels ; the parts within. [Rarely 
used in the singular.] 

|N-wfiAVE', (in-w6v') V, a. [i. inwotk or lawxiivBD ; pp. 
lawsATiiTo, iKwovaw or iicwbatso.] To weave to- 
gether; to mix in weaving; to intwine; to compli- 
cate. 

|N-WHfifiL', V. a. To surround ; to encircle. Beaum. ^ FL 

I lN'wlT, n. Mind, understanding. fPultffe. 
n-wood', (jn-whdO V. a. To hide in woods. Sidney. 
n-work',* (In-wiirk') v, a. [t. irwoekbd or iwwkouoht • 
pp. iNwoaxiao, inwrought.] To work in. Smart [r.] 
iN-woEK'fNO,* (Yn-wilrk'ingJ a. Operation or working 
within. Smart 

In-worn',* a. Worn within or wrought within. Milton. 
|n-wrXp', ()n-rXp')«. a. [». inwrappso, pp. iwwrappino, 
iNWRAPPXD.l To cover by involution ; to involve , to im- 
plicate — [tTo ravish. fiKoA.] 

[n-weSathe', (in-rethO V [j* iwwrbathi:i>; pp. in 
WESATHiNo. iNwaaATHXo.] To suiTOund as with a 
wreath. ABuon, 

iN-WROUOHT', (in-rkwt') a. Worked in ; adorned with 
work. Milton. 

I'd,* a. [L. oh I ok I] pi A triumphal shout. Congreve. 
I'p-dAte,* n. {Chem.) A salt compost of iodme, oxygen, 
and a base. Smart 

I-dD'ic,* 0. Noting an acid containing iodine and oxygen. 

r<>-DTDB,* It. A compound of iodine and a metal. Brande. 
I'Q-DlNE,* a. (Chem.) A substance of a bluish-black color, 
and metallic lustre, prepared from kelp, and much used 
in medicine. Brando, 

I'p-DOOa,* 0. (CA«a.) Relating to or containing iodine 
and oxygen. Smart 

X-dD'V-EfiT,* a. (CAem.) A combustible, compound sub- 
stance, containing iodine. Smart 
I'O-JUITE,* a. (Afia.) A mineral of a violet color. Jameeon. 
I'QN,* a. ; pi ION8. The elements into which a body is 
separated when subjected to electroyzation, or electro- 
chemical decomposition. Franae. 

I-6'nj-an,* a. Relating to Ionia or to a cluster of Greek 
islands. Murray. 

r-6N'ic,* a. An ionic verse or metre. Colertd^. 

I-6n'ic, a. Relating to Ionia or the dialect of the lonians : 
— relating to a sect of pbilosopbers founded by Thales; 
— relating to an airy kind or music:— relating to ono 
of the five orders of architecture, whose distingniahing 
feature is the volute of its capital. 

Wlhj n. [i%oTa,] The name of a Greek letter : —a uttle ; 

a jot ; the least quantity assignable. _ 
lp.?-cio-V-XK'H4L, & 

P.J.-E. F. K. am. 1 W.i 

^ na, Ai.] a. A root from South America, of emetic vir- 
tues, much used In medicine. 

Xp'P-ceXb, a. Bee Hippooiuj. 
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fp'SIJ [L.! (He himself said,) A mere awertlon. 

Mavsr, [Ch. Ob, 

lP-atS^Bf-M4 * [L.] “ The very same word*.** 

ipfsO FAc>Td,*{h.] (Lam) “ By the deed or fact itaelf j ** 
in the very deea or fact. HamUtcn, 

T-Ri'Nj-^N,* a. Relating to Iran or Penia. Latham, 
I-RXe-ci-BiL'J-Ty.n. Proponaity to anger. Johnson, 
Z-RXs'ci-BLE, 0 . [trascibdtst low L.] Partaking of anger; 

prone to anger, passionate , hasty. 

T-bXs^c|-ble-n£ss, n. State of being irascible. 

Ire, n, [iro, L.] Anger , wrath ; rage j passionate hatred. 
Irb'fOe, a. Angry; raging; furious. Shah, 

Zre'fBl-ly, ad. With ire ; in an angry manner. 27ray- 
ton, 

iRE'FOL-lffiss,* n. Anger ; violent passion. Seott, 
I'rE'NAR^h, (I're-nark) n. [eiprisipxns^] An officer of the 
old Greek empire, employed to preserve public tran- 
quillity. Thdd, 

I-r£n'j-cal, o. Promoting peace ; pacific. Tbdd, 

Ir^;-dXl,* a. Same as tnseded. Smart, 

||lR-|-Dfis'c¥NCE,* flr-i-dSs'a^na, K, Wb,i X-n-dds's^ns, 

&».] w. The color of the rainbow. RogsL 
}jtR-i-Dfis'c$iiT,* 0 . Colored as the rainbow ; irisated. Ed, 
Encu. 

J-RlD'l-tJM,* n, (Chsm,) A metal associated with the ore 
of platinum, and not malleable. Brands, 

FRfS, n. [L.] pi. L. tR'f-DE9i Eng. rRjs-ip^. The 
rainbow ; any appearance resembling the rainbow , the 
prismatic circle round the pupil of the eye: — the flower- 
de-luce. 

I'RI8-AT-£D • o. Exhibiting the prismatic colors. Smart, 
I'R|8ED,* (I'rjst) o. Relating to the irk or rainbow. Bonny- 
eastls, 

Irtish, n. The Irish language ; a game of elder times , 
linen made in Ireland. — pi. The people of Ireland. 

Ir'ISH, a. Belonging to Ireland ; produced or made in Ire- 
land. 

Ir'jsh-T§M, n. An Irish Idiom ; hibemicism. 
tlR'jSH-RV, i»* The people of Ireland. BrysketL 
|-Ri'Tia,* n. (Med,) Inflammation of the iris of the eye. 
Brande, 

Xrk, (urk) t». a. [yrJfe, Icelandic.] To weary ; to give pain 
to. — Scarcely used except impersonally, as, “It trks 
me.’* 

tttK'spBTE, (hrk's^m) a. Wearisome , tedious; tiresome. 
XKK's<?ME-Ly, (urk'svira-l?) ad. Wearisomely , tediously. 
iRK'sQME-Tffiss, (ilrk'sym-nfis) n. Tediousness. 

Ir'or, (I'Mm) p'ym, S. fV, P. J, F. Sm,; I'run, E. Jcl K. 
Ahrcr.] n. The most common and useful of the metals, 
extremely hard, yet malleable and fusible: — an instru- 
ment made of iron, — pL Fetters , manacles. 

Ir'on, (I'um) a. Made of iron , resembling iron in color, 
harsh, stern; indissoluble, hard, impenetipble: — 
rude and miserable, as opposed to golden or silver in the 
sense of happy ; as, “the vron age.” 

Ir’ON, fl'yrn) v. a, [u iroited , pp. iRoirina, ironed.] To 
smooth with an iron , to shackle with irons. 

Tr'on-boOnd,* (I'urn-) a. Encircled with iron. Drayton, 
lii'ON-CRoVl N.* n. The crown of the ancient Lombard 
kings, — used to signify the crown or sceptre of Ital>. 

Eitcy. 

l i'oNED, (i'amd) a. Armed ; dressed in iron ; fettered. 
Ia'oN-FU>(T,* (X'yni-) it. (Mm.) A substance containing 
oxide of iioo, united with silica. UamiUon, 

Iu'oN-HEART-?», (!'ym-hirt-^d) a. Uard-hearted. 

I-r6n'i:c, a. Ironical. B. Jonson. 

I-r6ix'i-c^t., a. Relating to or containing irony; express- 
ing one thing and meaning another. 

I-KftR'l-CAL-Ly, ad. By the use of irony. Bacon, 
I-R6pf'|-CAL-NC8S,* n. State of being ironical. Ash. 
rnpR-isT, (I'run-Ist) n. One who deals in irony. Hurd. 
lB'ON-M6r»'«¥R, (I'vni-mang-|?r) n. A dealer in iron. 
Ib'ON-MOVLD, (rym-mdld) n. A mark or spot on linen, 
occasioned by the rust of iron. Junius. 
iR'ON-siD-ipD,* (Pyni-) a. Hardy ; rough ; strong. Forby. 
Ir'ow-Wood, (I'vrn-wfld) n. A very bard and heavy 
wood. McCulloch, 

Ir'ok-Wohr,* (I'vm-wttrk) n. ; pi. Ir'or-works, (I V**- 
wqrks) A place where iron is manufactured , manufacture 
of iron. Addison, 

Tr'ob-Wort, (I'vm-wUrt) n, A plant. Mdlsr. 

Ir'on-y, (I'ym- 9 ) 0 . Made of iron ; partaking of iron. 

I'UON-V, (I'nin-^) n. [tiptoveia.] A mode of speech in 
which the meaning h> contrary to the words, or in which 
praise is bestowed when censure is intended ; a delicate 
species of sarcasm. 

tl'ROys, 0 . Angry ; passionate ; ireful. Chaucer. 
||iR-RA*P}-j9.NCE, n. [irradio, L-J Emission of rays of 
light on an objea ; a beam of light emitted. 

(Ir-rX^D{-x^n- jy, a. Same as irraaiance. Browns. 

I IR-Ri' DI-ANT,* a. Emitting rays of light. Bouse, „ 

|11R.rA*D}-Xte, [jr-rfi'd^at, W. P. J. Jo. Sm. R. ; ir-rS'dyit, 

& JEL i*. if.] c. 0. [wradWylU] [t. lORA-oiATaD ; pp, irra- 
DiATisa, irradiated.] To dart rays upon; to adorn 


with light ; to Inrighten ; to enlighten IntellectatiRy , M 
illuminate ; to animate by beat or light ; to deccurate with 
shining ornaments. 

r-bA'D|-Xtb, V. n. To emit rays : to shine. Bp. Home, 
]^rA'oi-4Te, 0 . Adorned with light or brightnesa 

|a-Rl-Di-I'TiQir, n, [Fr.j Act of irradiating ; illumina* 
tlon. 

Jr-rXd'i-oIte,* V, a. To fix by the root ; to Insert firmly. 
Ciissold, 

11Ir-bX''tiqn-al, (Ir-rtLsb’vn-ai) [Xr-riUh'un-fl, S, W, P. J. 
E, F.Ja. K. Sm. R, ; Xr-ra'shvm-al, VFbA a. \%rrabionaU$^ 
L.] Not rational; void of reason or understanding; ab- 
surd ; contrary to reason ; foolish. 
jllR-RX-TipN-XD'j-Ty, (ir-rksh-vn-W'^y) n. Ouality of 
beii^ irrational ; want of reason. 

» lR-RX'*TiQN-4LL-i.y, (Ir-rttsh'yn-al-^) ad. Without reason. 
iR-RX^'TiQN-^lr-Nfiss,* (Xr-rftsh^yn-al-nfis) n. Irration- 
ality. Scott. 

lR-R:g-oLAiM'^-BLE, o. That cannot be reclaimed ; in- 
corrigible , hopeless. 

Ir-re-clAim'^-blv, ad. So as not to be reclaimed. 
IR-RSC-PN-OIL^-BLE, o. [trrrfcimci/iaWs, Pr.] That can- 
not be reconciled, appeased, or made consistent ; unap- 
peasable; inconsistent. 

iR-Rfic-pN-clL^i^-BLB-irlaa, n. Impossibility of being rec- 
onciled. 

1r-r£c-<>n-c!l^X-blt, od. In an irreconcilable manner. 
iR-Rfic'QN-clLS, v. 0 . To alienate. Bp. Taylor. 
r-r£c'qn-cIx.ed, (Ir-rSk'yn-sIld) a. Not reconciled 
Prtdeaux, 

lR-R£c'gN-clLE-M¥NT, n. Want of reconcilement. Wake, 
1r-e£o-PN-cIl-j-X'T|QN, n. Want of reconciliation. 
1 r-rE-cord'^-BLE, a. Not to be recorded. Cockeram. 
lR-EE-c6v^ipR-X-BLB, (Ir-ry-kav'yr-R-bl) a. That cannot 
be recovered, restored, or remedied ; not recoverable. 

XR R¥-cdv'¥B-A‘BLB-Nfi8S, n. State of being irrecovera- 
ble. 

Ir-r¥-c6v'£r-x-bi*Vj fld* B^ond recovery. 
tlR-RE-cO'P£R-4-BLE, o. [Pt. ; trrecuperobdiSf L.] Irre- 
coverable. Cotgravs. 

fTR-Rif-cO'P^R'X-BLy, fld. Irrecoverably. BuUokar. 
flR-RB-cOBED', (Ir-r^kardO o. Not cured. Rous. 
iR-R^-DfifiM'^^-BliB,* 0 . That cannot be redeemed. Cole- 
ridge. 

Ir-r^:-d££m'a-blv,* odt So as not to be redeemed. Blair 
lR-BE-D(J'cj-BLE, o. Not to be reduced. Boyle, 
lR-R?-FLfic'TiVE,* o. Not reflective. fPheweU. 
Ir-r£f-RX-«X'BIl'|-ty, b. duality of being irrefirafable. 
||XR-R£F'RA-ax-BLE, [Ir-rfifra-g^-bl, S J. F. Jd. K. Sm, 
Rees { tr-fy-frftg'y-bl, J®. E. f Ir-rCfry-gy-bl or Xr-re-frtg'y- 
bl, PP.] a. [trr^tmabt/is, L.] That cannot bo reiiited or 
overthrown , irrefutable , indisputable. 
HIr-r£f'ra-g^-ble-n£s8, n. duality of being irrefiraga- 
bie. Todd. 

lR-R£F'EA-»X-BLy, ad. With force above confutation. 
r-e?-fOt'^-ble, or Tr-r£f^V-ta-ble, [Ir-ry-fUt'a-bl, 8. 
P. Jo. Sm. , Ir-rSfy-ty-bl, J. F. K. ; Ir-ry-fht’a-bl or !r- 
rSru-ty-bl, W.] a. [irrifutabiluy !>.] That cannot be re- 
futed ; unanswerable ; mdi^utable. 
lR-B?-FOT'A-Bi.y,* or iR-RfiF'v-TA-BLV,* od. Without 
refutation. Walker. 

tlR-Ry-G£N-:?R-X'TipN,* B. Unregenerated state. JV. E. 
Elders. 

iR-Rfio'V-J^AR, a. [irregularis^ L.] Not regular; deviating 
from rule, custom, or nature, immethodical ; not re- 
strained as to personal conduct , disorderly. 
Tr-r£g'V-I/AB, n. One not following a settled rule. HaU, 
Ir-r£6'V-i.j}lR-1«t,* b. An irregular person. Baxter. 
iR-RfiG-v-LXR'i-Ty, B. Want of regularity: deviation 
from rule ; disorderly ; disordefly practice ; vice. 
lR-R£G'V-LXB-i>y, od. In an irremiar manner. 
fTR-Rfio'y-LXTE, e. a. To make Irregular. Browne. 

i Ia-R£G'p^oOs,* a. Licentious; lawless, irregular. Skak 
R-Bip-jfcoT'A-BLE * o. That cannot be rejected. Boyle. 
iB-RftL'VTlVE, tt. Not relative ; sinjfle, unconnected. 
Xr-r£l'X-tTve-LY, ad. Dnconnectedly. Boyle. 
lE-RfiL'?-Yj^N-cy, B. State of being irrelevant. TWd. 
lR-a£i.'B-VANT, a. Not relevant , not asslstlnjt the matter 
in band , not being to the purpose ; not applicable. 

1B RkL'i^-VANT-LY, ad. Without being to the purpone. 
Tr-r;^-LI£v^VBI«E, a. Not admitting relief. Harjfrave. 
lR-Rt^-i.tp'ipN, (Ir-r^nd'jyn) b. Contempt of religion ; im- 
piety. 

la-R^-LTp'TpN-tsT * B. One who Is irreligious. Ee. Rev, 
iR-B^-Llp’iovB, (ir-r^Id'Jys) a. Contemning religion} 
impious; contrary to religion; profane. 
iR-BE-Llp'iovH-Ly, ad. In an irrelMouB manner. 
lR-R£^Blg-A-BLE,a. [trremeabiliSf L.j Admitting no return. 
Dryden. 

ItlR-BB-Me'Di-^BLE, [tr-r^mfi^d^bl, S. W.J. Ja. Bnuf 
Yr-ry-mfid'y-^bl, P.j a. Admitting no cure ; not tt> 
be remedied. 

|(lB-Rg'M£'D}-<^-BLE-Hftsa, %. State of being In mediable 
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ai heyoad remedy or cure- 

I a>EiMtXa^e).BLS, a. [trrMwiMe, Fr.J That cannot be ro- 
mitted <» pardoned. 

a. Tbe quality of being irremiiii- 
ble. 

lR-RV«B(l8^Bf-BLV, od. So 88 BoC to be pardoned. SkertiKMtd, 
Xa-Bg-Mls^sivK,* tu Not to be remitted. Ovhndge. 
1b>B9-bi6v'^-BLE, a. Not removable *, immovable. Shak, 
od. Immovably. Eoelyiu 

1]Ub^.mO^NBB-^-BLB, o. Not to be rewarded. Codteram, 
lii-R9>N6^inED^ (Ir-r^-ntfdndO a* Unrenowned. Spenaer. 
Xji-afip-Vli4^<BlL^)-TY; a. State of beingirreparabTe. 
iB'Rfip^^.R^.BLB, o. [irreparalntia. L.] That cannot be re- 
paired or recovered ; irrecoverable. 
iR-Rftp'^-R^-BLX-ifJtss,'*' n. State of being irreparable. ML 
XK-Rfip'A-RVBLYy ad. without recoveiy or remedy. 
Ir-r?-p£al-/i-bU.'j-tv,y a. Quality of being irrepealable. 
Smart 

Ir-rB-pSal^^-ble, a. That may not be repealed. Tbdd. 
1 r-rE*p£al'^-bi.y, ad. Beyond the power of repeal. 
1 r-rE-p£nt'^NC'E, r. Impenitence. Afauntague. 
iR-RE-PLfiv't-A-BLE, a. (£ 1010 ) Not to bo redeemed ; irre- 
pleviaable. 

iR-RE-PLfiv'j-SA-BLE,* o. (Law) Not to be replevied or 
redeemed. Bauvier. 

lR-R£p-R$-u&ir^8|-BLE, o. [wTtfpreAeiuiWIw, L.] Not rep- 
rehensible; blameless; faultless. 
lR-Efip-R£-HfiN'si-BL£-Mfiss,«n. Quality of being irrepre- 
hensible. Smart 

lR-E£p-R£-HfiN'8|-BLY, od. Without blame or censure. 
iK-Rftp-R^-ffiMT'VBLE, 0 . Not representable. StUhngfUet 
Tk-aE-pr£ss'i-ble, o. That cannot be repressed. 
IR-Bi-PR5ACH'A-BLE, (Tr-r^rOch'a-bl) a. Not reproacha- 
ble ; free from blame ; free from reproach. < 

Xr-R]^-pr5ach^A-blb-n£8Sj* n. Blamelessness. Smart \ 
lR-p]e:-PE5A0H'.^-BLY, ad. Without blame or reproach. 
TR-RE-PRdv'^-BiiE, a. Not reprovahle ; irreproachable. 
lR-RE-PRdV^VBLE-M£88,* a. State of being irreprovable. 
AmK. 

lR-R9-PR6y^A-BLY| od. Beyond reproach. Weaver . 
lri-Ri^P-TY''Tioy8, (Ir-rep-tlsh'ys) o. Creeping. Etpkinston. 
lR-RKp'y-T^-BL.E,* o. Disreputable. Bp. Law. 
1k-r^-^i 8T^ANCE, (Ir-r^-zlst'^ns) a. Want of resistance ; 

non-resistance ; gentleness under sufienngs Paley. 
lB-Kip-i^l8T-|-BlL'|-TYi o. Quality of being uresistiblo. 
lR-R£-8lsT'i-BLE, (Ir-T^ts't^l) o. lliat caonot be re- 
sistecl ; superior to opp^itlon. {HalL 

Tr-ri^-i^(8T')-ble-m£8s, n. Power above opposition. Bp. 
iR-R^-^IST'i-BLYy od. In a manner not to be opposed. 
tlR-R^-^lST'LipSB, o. Dreshftible; resistless. OlanviUe, 
[Barbarous.] 

lR-Rfi$'Q-LV-BI>Bf (Tr-r6z^O-lV*^0 ^ <iBd reaoluMia. L.] 
That cannot be dissolved ur resolved into parts ; indisso- 
luble. Bp. HalL 

ln-R£^'Q-LV-BLE-Nfi88, a. Quality of being Irresoluble. 
1 k-k£^^P-lCte, a. Not resolute; wonting resolution; not 
drm ; timid.* 

Ir-k £^'p-LGTB-LYy ad. Without resolution or firmness. 
1 k-h£4'P-lCT£-n£ 88, a. Want of firmness; irresolution. 
1 r-r£ij-P-lO'tipn, a. Want of resolution or firmness. 
lR-RE-i^dL-V4-BlL'(-TY}* a. State of being irresolvable. 
Jfuaeum. 

lR-Rf.-^dL'y^-BLE,*a. That cannot be resolved. HersckeL 
XR-Ri^-^6Ly'ii>-LYy ad. Without determination. Boyle. 
iK-R^-HPfic'TfyE, a. Not respective ; having no regard to 
circumstances; absolute. 

XLR-R^-8pfic'T}yB-LYy ad. Without regard to circumstances. 
lR-R£a'pl-E>-BliE,'^ a. Not respirable. Turner. 
lR-R?-«p6N-8i-BlL'f-TY. a. Want of responsibility. 
Tu-Ri-8PdN^8)-BLE. o. Not responsible ; not answerable ; 
wanting responsibility. 

iR-Rjf-spftN'sjVK,* 0 . Not responsive. Ed. Rev. 
Ir-bE-t£n'T1VE, a. Not retentive. Skelion. 
iR-R}^-TRiSy'Jfi-BLEf o. That cannot be retrieved or re- 
paired , irrecoveraWe ; Irreparable. 
lR-R¥-TRifiv'4L-BLE-N£88,* B. Quality of being irretrieva- 
ble. Smart 

tR-RE-TRi£y'4t-BLY, ad. Irreparably; irrecoverably 
Ir-rE-tOrn^^l-ble, o. Not returnable. 
lR-K£y'ER-£NCEt a. [trreijereatio, L.; trrdedrsiics, Fr.] 
Want of reverence or veneration. 
tlR-R£v'ER-£NT>y a. Irreverent. Str C. CorawaUia. 
lK-Hfiv'ER-tNTy a. Not reverent ; not expressing due rev- 
erence, veneration, or respect. 
tR-Rfiv'EE-£!CT-LV, od. In an irreverent manner. 
lR-RE-v£R8^|-BLE,a.That cannot be reversed or changed , 
unchangeable. 

iR-Rg r£RA';-BLE-tf£88, a. State of being Irreversible. 
fR-RB-v£R8^{-BLY, od. In on Irreversible manner. 
Ik-r£v-P-o^-bXl^I-ty, n. State of bemg irrevocable ; im- 
possibility of recall. 

Ir-r£v'p-c^-BLE. o. [ir7*stMuiafrilis, L.] That cannot be re- 
voked or recalled ; Irreversible. 
lR-R£v^p-o^-BLE-N£s8,a The state of being irrevocable. 


XR-Btv'p-c^g-BLY, od. In an Irrevoeable manner. 
ttR-R£v'p-LV-BiiE, a. [ irrseolalii#, L.] Thm has no revolu- 
tion. MiUon. [Smart 

XR-BHE-TdR^}- 04 Z.,* a. Not rlwtorica]; not persuasive. 
XR^RI-elTE, V. a. [irrigaf L.] [u laaiOATBO ; pp. laaiOAT- 
lao, taaioATBD.] To qMrinlde water on; to wet; to 
moisten; to water. 

lR-B|-«A'TipN. a. Act of Irrigating ; a sprinkling ; act of 
watering lands by drains or channels. 
iR-Rto'y-oDs, a. Watery ; watered ; dewy ; m<dst MtUon. 
ir-rTe^{-ble,« o. Not risible; incapable of laughter. 
CamvbeU. 

|R-Rl^'EipN} (ir-rlzb^yn) a. [uristo, L.] The act of laughing 
at another ; a laugh. Foiharby, 

Ir-rj-t^l-bIl'i-ty, a. State or quality of being irritable. 
1 R'R{-t^-blb, a. rirriniMlu, ll.] Easily provoked or irri- 
tated; Irascible; firetful. 

Ir'e}-ta-blb-n£ 8B.* a. Quality of being irritable. Perry. 
lR'R|-TAN-cy,* a. I tmtue, L.] (Scotak law) Act of becom- 
ing void. Crahb. 

Ir'r|-tXnt,* n. Something that irritates. Month. Rev. 
Ib'rI-tXnTjO. [Irritoas, L.J Irritating. — (£ 010 ) [trrihw, L.J 
Rendering void. Hayward. 

Ir'rj-tXte, V. a. firrite, L.] [i, irritatsd; pp, ibritat- 
lao, laaiTATEo.J To excite ire or apger in ; to exas- 
perate ; to provoxe ; to tease ; to fret ; to stimulate ; to 
heighten ; to agitate ; to excite heat or redness in tbe 
skin by friction. 

flR'RI-TiTE, V. a. Urritua, L.] To render null or void. 
Bp, BrtunhalL 

tlR'RI-TiTE, a. Heightened ; excited. Bacon. 
Ir'r1-tXt-|no,* p. a. Tending to irritate ; provoking. 
la-Rj-Ti'TipN, n. [imtotM, L.] Act of irritating ; exasper- 
ation ; provocation. 

iR'Bj-TVTlVE,* a. Tending to irritate. Smart 
Tr'rI-ta-tp-ry, a. Stimulating; irritating. Hdea. 
tlR-Rp-RX^TipN,*R. A bedewing; a sprinkling. Chambora. 
iR-RO'BR}-€^,* a. Not rubrical; contrary to tbe rubric 
Ck. Ob. 

la-EOp'TipN, (ir-r9p'shun) n. [Pr. ; trrupHo^ L.] A sudden 
invasion or incursion ; forcible entrance ; inroad. 
Ir-rOp'tjve, a. Breaking in. WkHehouae. 

1$. The third person singular of the verb To be. See Bs. 
f8-^-G6<5i'j-C^L, 0 . [eiaaytoyiKdf.] Introductory. Gregory. 
Psa-oSn,* a. A figure having equal angles. Oner. 
Xs-ieH{-XD'jc, (Is-k6-gd'{k) a. [ioxtaiiKbi.] (AttaL) Relat- 
ing to the hip or the parts near it. 

1s-£HI-Xt^IC,* a. Same as tachiadic. Dungliaon, 
tls-EHV-R£T'}c, (Is-ky-rSt'tk) a, i,Med.) Medicine for cur- 
ing ischury. [urine. 

18'£;hV-BY, (Is'ky-ry) a, [tcrYevpIa.] (Med.) A stoppage of 
Is'E-RlNE,* a. (JtfiTu) An oxide of titanium. Jameson. 
l8H^ [m 0 , Sax.] A termination added to an adjective to express 
diminution ; os, blutshj tending to blue. It Is likewise 
sometimes the termination of a gentile or possessive ad- 
jective ; as. Swedtah. DamaA. It likewise notes partici- 
pation of toe qualities of the substantive to which it is 
added , as. /ooZ, foolish. 

I'si-CLE, (I'B)k-kl) a. See Icicle. 

X'^IN-glAss, (I^ztng-glks) a. A pure form of gelatine or 
white glutinous substance pr^red from parts of the 
entrails of ceitain fresh-water fishes: — a name applied 
to mica. 

a. Tbe religion of Mahomet ; Mahometanism or 
Moharamedism ; also the body of Mahometans or of the 
faith All ; — so termed by the Mahometans themselves. 
Brands, 

1^'L.b^vi-J^M.j* a. Among Mahometans, orthodoxy or the 
true faith ; the Mahometan religion ; islam. Ed. Rev. 
Xf-LAM-lT')c,* a. Relating to islamism ; Mahometan. Saba- 
bury. 

X^'LAM-lZE * V. a. To conform to islamism ; to Mahome- 
tanize. Sahsbury. 

Tsl'and, (I'iynd) a. [iasa/a, L.; isola, It) A tract of land 
entirely surrounded by water. 

I8L^AM>-£D,* (ZMynd-yd) a. Insulated ; formed as an isl- 
and. ShsUay. 

(I'lynd-yr) a. An inhabitant of an island. 
Isl'AND-y, (I^ynd-y) a. Full of islands. Cotgraoe. [r.] 
Isle, (II) a. [old Fr. ; tasaZo, L.] An island , a small istond. 

— It is sometimes incorrectly written for aisle, 

IsL'BT, (I'lyl) a. [wZstt«, old Fr.] A little island. WoUon. 
I8-NAR'D1-A,* a. (Bot) A genus of aquatic planU. Farm. 
Ency. 

I-SQ-EHl'MAZ^,* o. Having equal temperature in winter. 
WhswelL 

I-s<^-EHlM'¥-NAL,* a. Having the same temperature in 
winter; isochimal. Francis, 

I-sq-jbhrq-mXt'ic,* a, [toot and Having the 

same colors. Brands, 

I-sfrEH'BO-PTAL, a. rivflf and xyrfi'of.] Having equal times ; 

performed in equal times. Bp. Berkeley, 
I.s6eh'rq-n1$m,* a. Equality of time, as in the vibration 
of the pendulum. XfimUZCoa. 
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l<e5f!H^RQ-fr6N,* n. An equal time-keepery or a wnt of 
eloek wktoli it deoigned to keep perfectly equal time. 
DntUnuL 

MdAK^RQ-MoOs,* a. Performed in equal limea } iaocliro- 
my. Oriar. 


l-sdD'Q’MdN • a. [Or.] (Arch.) A sneclea of ancient walling, 
In which all the couraee were of the aaino heighL Elmes, 
«. Baring equal temperature be- 
low the aurlhce of the earth. Smart 
l-a6e'RA-PHY,* n. ImiUtion of bandwriting. JBncp. 
lIs'Q-tlTE,* [I*VlSt. / la'Ma^ jE- } 1^*9- 

l&t, JT.j V. a. [u iioLA.TaD l•ol.aTlao, iiola.tbd.] To 
place in a detached situation , to detach ; to insulate. La- 
tham. rcen. 

iXf ' q-lZt-rd, a. liaoUf Fr.] Detached ; aeparate. IForThtr 

I li^^Q-LlT-SD-LY,’^ ai. In an isolated manner. Q^. Rev. 
1^-Li'TXQi«,* n. The state of bodag isolated. Ed, Rev. 
-adM'S-Rlo,* a. Containing the same elements in the 
same ratio, yet exhibiting distinct chemical qualities. 
Tamer. 


X-s6M'gi-KtaM,* a. [feo( and nipng.] A compound which 
contains tne same elements In the same ratm, and exhib- 
its distinct chemical qualities. Brtmde. 
I-8Q-MfiT'B|-CAL,* a. UaTing equal dimensions. Farish. 
I-8p-MO&^PHli|lH,* n. Bameness or equality of form. John- 


1-s0-k5r^vhovs,* a. Equal or similar as to form ; preserv- 
ing the original form. Brande, 

n. Equal law or equal rights. SmarL 
t-sQ-pfiR-i-MkT'BI-CAL; «• vcpf, and ftlrpov.] 

{Oeam.) Having equal perimeters or circumferences. 

X sp-Pip-Elii'¥-TEV,* ft. A branch of high geometry which 
treats of the properties of isoperimetncal figures. Hamil- 
ton. 

T'sq-pXee,* a. (Afia.) A silicate of alumina, lime, and per- 
oxide of iron. Brande. 

T-86s^OB-L£q, a. [Or. j ieoeiloj Fr.] (Osots.) Having two 
legs or sides equal, as a triangle, kdme. 
I-8Q-st£m'c>-noDs,* o. (Bat.) Having stamens equal in 
number to the petals. Brando, 

X-adTH^B-Bgl.,* a. Having equal temperature in summer. 
WhewelL 

t-aQ-TH£R^MAL,* a. Having equal heat or temperature. — 
Jeothennal Unes are imaginary lines which pass through 
those points, on the surface of the earth, at which the 
mean annual temperature is the same. Brande. 
I-8p-TdN^{c,* a. Having equal tones. SmarL 
Xs'sv-A'-ble, (Ish'shy-g-bl) a. That may be Issued ; so as 
to bring to issue or decision. BladuUme. 

1a^8V-lNT,* (lsh'^>dnt) a. (Her.) Issuing or commg op 
from another, as a charge or bearing. Brande. 
fe'spB, (Isb'sbM) a. f issue, Fr.] Act of passing out ; exit , 
egress or passage out ; event , consequence } effect ; re- 
sult ; termination ; conclusion : —a fontanel , a vent made 
in a muscle for the discharge of humors , evacuation : — 
progeny; ofiimring. — (Med.) An aruficial ulcer. — (Law) 
Le^timate ofispnng ; profit : — the point or matter depend- 
ing in suit, on which two parties join and put their cause 
to tnai, and are hence saiu to jom vuue ; — and an issue 
upon a matter of fact may be general or special ; general, 
when it to left to the Jury to determine, guilty or not 
guilty ; ntscial, when a material point, alleged by the de- 
fendant in his defence, is to be tried, os in assault and 
battery, where the dewndant pleads that the pUintifiT 
struck firsL 

Xs'svB, (Ish'shy) «. n. [i imusd ; pp. teBVtno, issuso.] To 
come out ; to pass out ; to break out , to proceed ; to be 
moduced ; to ariae ; to flow ; to spring ; to emanate, 
fs^sys, e. a. To send out ; to send out judicially. 

Xs'svsD, (tob'shyd) a. Descended. SkaL 
1il^sv£-i.fiM, (iBh'shu-lCs) a. Having no issue or ofiTspring. 
Xs^sy-g(E,* fl8b'sbv-?r) m. One who issues. Ed. Rev. 
Xe'SV-Ieo, ^h'ahii-lng) n. Act of passing or going out 

(tot^mp^) a. Noting certam Grecian games, I 
celebrated at the Litmus of Gonnth. Mtford. I 

XflTH^Kps, (Xst'mys) ii. [istAenw, L.] pL iSTXiiiUEEB. A 


neck of land joining a peninsula to the main land, or two 
parts of a continent or of an island together. 

It, proH. {poe. its) of the neuter gender, used for the thing 

r ken of before. Somotunes tnere to no definite autece- 
it ; as, h rains.*’ 

|-TXx.'i.tkN, (It-hU'y^n) n. A native of Italy ; the language 
of Italy. 

J-TXh'ihUt (it tol^ygn) 0 . Relating to Italy. 
tl-TXL^i^N-ATE, (it4&rygn<dt) V. n. To make Italian ; to 
Italianise. ffUoon, 

I-tAl'i^n-Ize, V. b. A: o. [ihdtaaissr, Fr.] To speak Italian ; 
to make Italian. Coiarave. 

I-tXi^C,* «. ; pL {-TAL^fOS. An Italic letter or type. Boe- 

{-tXe'io, (it-t&l'ik) a. Relating to Italy, but applied partic- 
ularly to a type first used by Italian printeis, and now 
usually employed to distinguish words or sentences, or 
render them emphatlcal ; cursive. 

I-tXe^I-cI^M,* m. An Italian idiom or phrase. JodreJL 
I-tXl^I-cIze, V. a. [i. iTaiacizED ; pp. Itaucieiso, Itaju- 
icizxD.j To represent in Italic letters. 

Itch, n. An uneasy sensation of the skin, which is eased 
by scratching : — a very contagdous disease of the skin, 
consisting of an eruption of nunute itching vesicles , tlie 
psora 1 — a constant teasing desire. 

Itch, v. n. [t. iroHao ; pp. ircHiao, itched.] To feel an 
uneasiness in the skin, which is removed by rubbing ; to 
long; to have continual desire. 

ITCH'ING,* a. The state of the skin when one desires to 
scratch it ; teasing desire. Oood, 

ITCH'INO,* p. c. Feeling the itch : — teasing ; irritating. 
iTCH'y, a. Infected with the itch ; uneasy, thane, 

\ Ttrm^ ad. [L.] Also. — A word used in catalogues, dtc 
when any article is added to the former. 

I'TEM, n. A new article ; a single entry ; any thing which 
might form part of a detail , a hint ; an innuendo. 
X'tem, V. a. To make a memorandum of. Addison. 
Xt^£R-^-ble, a. That may be repeated. Sir T. Browne. 
flT'^E-^NCE,* n. Repetition. Shak. 

1t'?r-ant, a. Repeating. Boom, [a.] 

It'ER-Xte, V. a. [itero, L.] [t. itseated; pp. iteratieo, 
ITERATED.] To go over or do a second time ; to recite 
again ; to repeat ; to utter again. 

Xt-er-X'tiqn, n. [iteratxOf L.J Act of iterating , repetition ; 
recital over again. 

It^ER-4l-t1ve, fl. Repeating; redoubling. Cotgrare, 
I-TlN'9B-^N-CY»* E. The act or habit of travelling. H. 
More, 

I-TTn'ER- 4 NT,* n. One who travels about; an Itinerant 
preacher. Ch, Ob. 

I-TlN^EB--^NT, a. [iunerantf Fr.] Travelling ; wandering ; 
not settled. 

I-t1ii'ER-VBV» ^ [tthuranumf L.] A book of travels ; a 
guide for traveiiing. 

I-TlN^ER-A-RY, 0. Relating to travel ; travelling ; done on 
a joum^ ; none during frequent change of place. 
X-TlN^Jg^R-ATE, V tt. [Umeror, tttneratus, XJ [u itihseaT' 
ED ; pp. iTiEBEATiao, iTiirBEATSD.] To joumey , to 
travel. Coekeram, 

Its,* neuter pron. Possessive case from IL 
tT-atL¥^ y_pron. The neuter reciprocai pronoun of R, 
Itt^nrr-ite,* n. (Mm.) A bluish or ash-gray mineral. P. 
Cpe. 

X'vfED, (X'vjd) a. Qrarmown with Ivy. Wdrton. 

Z'VQ-RY, a* [metre, Fr.J A hard substance, of a fine white 
color, being the tusk of the elephant, when removed from 
the animal and properly prepared. 

I'yq-rY, a. liade of, prepared from, or like. Ivory. 
X'vp-BY-BLXcE,*' n. A substance produced burning and 
grinding ivory ; a fine kind of Macki^. Booth. 

I'vy, (I'v?) n. A paraaitical plant of different species. 
I'lry-BftR'ay,* *. The fruit of the ivy. Booth. 
I’vy-mXn'tlbDj* (-tld) a. Encircled with ivy. Chap, 
Xx'p-ElTE,* n. {Mm ) A mineral found in bituminous coal. 
Dana. 

Iz'ZhAD,* n. Another name of the letter Z. BrockeU 



J a eoBsonant, and the tenth letter of the alphabet, hae 
f been be.etofore Identified with the vowel i, and ntin- 
Iped with it in all the Engitob dictionariee, as tt still to in 
many of them. It has invariably the same eotiad as g 
soR in gianlf an, Jet^Jaet. 

JXb'bi^e, v.n. [fobberenf D.} [i. jaesbbbo ; pp. /Asasa- 


iira, XAEBBEBo.] To talk rapidly, tndtotinetly, or idly ; to 
chatter. 

JXb^B£E, n. Idle talk ; prate* ; Indtotinet talk. Tbdd, 
JXb'b^R'^r, n. One who Jabbers. 

JXB'B£R-xRirT, n. Idle talk; prate. MOtam. [R.] 

I JlB'BJfU-JtdWLf a. See Joaaatmowt, 
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» A ipeciM of wading bird. Brmduu 
a. (Onuth.)A gonui of wading birds. P. Ovc, 
JXb'LB,* (jftb'bl) o« ft. To bemlre : to wet ; to Jsrble or ja7- 
el. JohTuon, *[JKorth of Em.] me JA-asLa, and Jarai.. 
a. A genus of scanscnrlal birds. Brande^ 
JXo^OQ-NfiT,* n. A light species of muslin. VT. Eaey. 
JA'c^NTyO. [foeetw, L.] Lying at length, frotton* 
JA'cintb. n. The same with kjfoeiiUA See HrAciVTH. 
J/OK, n. The diminutive of JbA»/~->used as a general teem 
of contempt for a sauc^ or a paltry follow, or for one who 
puts himself forward in some offlee or employment: — 
an instrument to pull odTbocRs ; an engine to turn a spit; 
an engine or instrument for raising neavy weights , a 
wooden wedge: — a young pike : — a coat of mail; a cup 
made of waxed leather ; a small bowl thrown out for a 
mark to the bowlers : — apart of a virginal, a harpsichord, 
or a spinet ; a support to saw wood on the male of 
unimols, as a jocA-ass. — (A'aut.) A flag or colors used 
in making signals. — (ProvtTicialf Eng.) A pint. Orose. A 
half-pmt. Psggs. 

jack,* o. Noting those timbers which are shmrter .tlian oth- 
ers in the same row or line. Franeia. 

JXck'-A-dAn'dv, a. A litUe, Impertinent fellow. Todd. 
JXck'Al, [jiik'iU, S.J.K.F. Sm. ,• Jik-kl', fV. P.Ja.] n, 

[ Uckakkal, Ar.] A wild species of dog, of ^ganous bah- 
ts, bunting in packs, found in India and Africa. 
JXcK'-'A~LXN'TJ|FRIir,*n. Same Jack-vntk-a-laatem f ignu 
fatuus. Smnrt. dee JAOK-WfrM>A-LA.irTBRfr. 
JXcK'A-LftWT, B. A sort of puppet, formerly thrown at in 
Lent. 8hak. A boy, in ridicule. 

JXck'^r-Xpes, n. A monkey; an ape . — one full of apish 
tricks ; a coxcomb. 

JXoK'las, n. The male of the asa 

JXck'-^t-All-TrXde§,* n. One who Is expert at any 
business. Cleaveland, 


JXc-T|-tX'ti<>ii,«. [jaodUt L.] A bwslng; motion vain 
boasting.— A folse pretension to marr age. 

JIc^V-i-Ate, V, a. Ijaculo^ L.] To dart. Cockeram. 

JXo-v-Li'TipN, n. f jocMtetw, lu] The act of Jaculating or 
throwing darts, dtc. 

JXc'v-t<X-TpR,* n. The shooting fish:— one who darts 

Hoiintlton. 

Jic'g-LVT<i-Ry, a. Throwing out ; darted out ; ejacula- 
tory. 

JXdb, n. A horse of no spirit; a hired boree ; a hack : — a 
woman, in contempt ; a young woflum, In irow.— (JWn.) 
The nephrite, a liard suicious mineral, the ngurewdone 
of the Chinese. 

JXde, V. a. [i. JADZD ; pp. xxorira, jxoao.] To tire ; to har- 
ass ; to dispirit ; to weary ; to overbear ; to degi^e ; to 
employ in vile offices. 

JXde, v. n. To lose spirit; to sink. South, 

JAn'l^R-V, n. Jadish tricks. Beaum. ^ FL [R.] 

JAd^ISH, a. Vicious ; bad ; unchaste ; incontinent. 

JAa, or JAaa, v. a. [i. jaooxd ; pp. jxooino, xxoano.] To 
cut into indentures, notches, or teeth. 

JXo, n. A protuberance, denticulation, or notch. Retp. A 


JXo'oRD,* p. a. Cut in notches , indented. 

JAo'jQ$d-m£:ss, h. State of being denticulated; uneren- 
ness. 

JXo^aH^R-RY,* n. A species of coarse, dark-colored si^ 
gar, obtained from the sap of the cocoornut palm. P. Cyc. 

JAG'0{Ne-4B'0N,* (jkg^ng-l-vm) n. An instrument used 
by pastry cooks. Jioh. 

JXo'eY, 0 . Uneven : denticulated ; notched. Bdduon. 

JAo-hir-dar',* or JAchhir-dAh',* n. One who holds a 
jaghire. Smart. 

JXe'HjRE,* ( jXg^i^r) n. A portion of land, or a share in 
the produce of it, assigned, in India, by the government. 


JXck'-^lT-^-FInch,* n. A poor hackney parson. Groae. 
JAok'-BXck,* n. Tne largest Jack of the brewer. Ure. 
JXcK'-BddT8,n.jD/. Boots which servo as armor to the legs. 
JAcK'-BV-TH^-HftDtj^E, B. A plant*, erysimum. 
JXuk'dAw, b. a common Englisn bird of the crow genus. 
JAck'ET, a. {jaquetUj Fr.] A short coat , a waistcoat. 
JAck'ET'^d, 0 . Wei^ng a jacket. HuloeL 
JAck'~1N-tub-B6x,* ft. A toy ; — a pKuit. SmarL 
JAck'-KEtcH',* b. A common hangman. Qro^e. 
JAck^KNIfe, (J^lt^nlO R* A pocket whittling knife, which 
opens and shuts like a penknife. 
JXcK'-<?P-TH¥-Ci.dCK'-H60sE, n. A figure of a little 
man that strikes the quarters in a clock Shah. 
JAck'-P0d'd|NO, b. a zany , a merry Andrew, (hiardtan. 
JAck^-SAuce, b. An impudent fellow, a saucy Jack. 
Shak. 

JAck'-SlAve,* ». A low servant; a vulgar fellow. Sfiak. 
JXcK'SMlTH, n. A smith that makes jacks. Malono. 
JAck'snIpe,* b. a small species of snipe; the Judcock. 
Booth. 

JAck'steAw,* b. a servile dependent. Mdton. 
JAck'-W|TH-A-*LXn'T?rn, n. An ignis fatuus. Johnson. 

Called also jock-o-loBterB, and fViU-vitK-a-vjvtp, 

JAc'q-bIn, b. [JaeoHn^ from a convrnt near the 
street of 8 l Jacques^ in Paris, (Latin, Jacobus.) A friar 
of the order of St. Dominic ; a gray or white friar: — a 
pigeon With a high tuft: — one of a political fiictiun or 
club, which bore a distinguished part in tho first French 
revuiulion ; so named from their meeting in a monastery 
of Jacobin friars. 

JXc'q-bTn, a. Jacobinical. Burks, 

JXc'q-bIns, b. See Jscobik. .dinswortk. 

JAo-0-BlN'}C,* a. Relating to Jacobins ; Jacobinical. Qu. 
Rot. 

JXc-Q-BtN'pcfL, «. Relatins to Jacobinism or Jacobins. 
JAo'Q-BIR-T^M, b. The principles of the Jacobins. Burke, 
JAc'Q-B|N-1ze, V, a. To infect with Jacobinism. Burke, 
JXc'q-BiTE, n. One of a sect of heretics who were an- 
ciently a branch of the Euu chlans. — history) 
One attached to the cause of James 11. after liis abdica- 
tion, and to the subsequent Pretenders of the Stuart line. 
TatUfr. 

JAc'Q-bItk, 0 . Of tfce principles of the Jacobites. 
JAc-Q-BlT'l-C<f*'»* <*• Relating to tho Jacobites. Sir fF. 
Scott, 

JXc'P-BJT-TsM, b. The principles of the Jacobites. 
JVcqb’^LaD'dbe, b. A rope-ladder with wooden steps 
or spokes. — (Sot.) The blue or Greek valerian, or pole- 
monium; a perennial plant. „ 

Ji'cpB»»-8TXFF, b, a pilgrim’s staff; a staff concealing 
a dagger s a cross staff; a kind of astrolabe. Clcavetand, 
JA-edfivB, B. [L.j A gold coin, struck in the reign of 
James L, value 9 m. ^ ^ ^ , 

JXc'Q-HftT,* b. a coarse muslin. Smart. SeeJxoooKaT. 
JXo-auXRD’> (jdk-kirdO b. A piece of mechanism appli- 
cable to silk and muslin looms, for the purpose of weav- 
ing figured goods. Bran*. . „ i. ' 

tJXc'TAK-ov,i». A throwing; a boasting. , 

Jgo-Tl'TlOH,* •• Act of throwing; jaculatlon. Temple, 


to an individual. Maleom. 

JXg-V-ar',* b. (ZooL) The largest and most formidable 
feline quadrup^ of America, i^led the American tiger. 
Brands. 

Jah,* b. JHeb.] One of the names of God. Psalms. 

Jail., n. (gatoUty low L. ; geolOy or gatoUy Fr.] A prison ; a 
place where cnrainals ore confined; a gaoL — Written 
both Jail and gaol. See Gaol, 

JXiL'-mRD, B, One who has been in a jail. 

Jail^er, n. The keeper of a prison or jail ; gaoler. 
Jail'-K£ep- 5R,* n. One who keeps a jail. Savage, 
JAKES, n. [of uncertain etymology.] A privy. Shak. 
JAl'ap, (jdl'vp, fF. P. J. E. F. Jo. Sm. ,* jbl'yp, S. K.) n, 
[jcfapium, low I^] A medicinal purgative root, named 
from Xalapay or Jalapay in Mexico, whence it originally 
came. 

JXl'a-pIne,* 71. The supposed base of jalap. Francis. 

JAM, B. A conserve of fruits boiled with sugar and water: 
— a sort of frock for children : — a thick bed of stone in a 
lead mine. 

JAM, T. a. [i. xammeu, pp. jammibo, jammed.] To com- 
press between two bodies , to tread down ; to squeeze 
light. — Written also iamb. 

JXm'a-daR,* ». A Hindostanee officer. Maunder. 
Ja-MA1'ca-P£p'P^R) a- See Aixaric*. 

JAMB, (jim) B. [jambSy Fr.] The side of a door, window, 
fireplace, or other opening in a building. 
tJAM-B£E',n. Formerly, a fashionable sort of cane. Toiler 
JXm'beux, (zhSm'bb) n. pL [jambesy Fr.] Armor for the 
legs ; greaves. Dryden. 

JAm'e-sqn-!t£,* b. {Min.) A mineral containing antuno 
ny. Dana, 

JXne, b. a coin of Genoa ; — a kind of fustian. 
Jane-of-1pe 8,* 71. A pert girl ; a female counterpart of 
Jackanapes. Massinger. 

JAn'ole, (jXng'gl) V. B. [janglsTy old Fr.] [i. jawoled ; 
pp. JABOLiBo, JABOLSD.] To pruto , to quoTrcl ; to bicker 
in words. 

JAn'ole, V. a. To make to sound discordantly ; to jingle. 
JAn'gle, b. [joitWerts, old Fr.] Prate , wrangle, babble • 
discordant sound , jingle. 

JAN'Gi.Bm »• A noisy fellow ; a prater ; a wrangler. 
JAn'gling, 71. Babble; prate; altercation, quarrel. 
JAn'I-TQR, b. [L,] A door-keeper , a porter. fFarton, 
JAn-|-zA'ri-AN, a- Relating to the jM»*aries. Burke. 
JAw^I-za-RV, or JAN'fs-eA-RY, n. [Turk.] A soldier of tho 
Turkish foot-guards, a celebrated militia of tho Ottoman 
empire, abolished in 1826. . , 

JAn'nqck, b. Oat bread ; bannock. [North of Eng.] 
JAw'8?N-IsM, B. The doctrine concerning grace which was 
held and taught by Oomelius Jansen, bishop of Ynrt*s, 
in Flanders, who died in 1638 ; opposed to that of the 
Jesuits. 

JXn'8RN-1st, n. One who adheres to Jansenism. 

JXrt,* V. B. To wander here and there ; to ramble. Bee 
Jaobt. 

JlN'THi-NX,* B. {ZooU) A genus of turbinated testaceous 


mollusks. P. Cyc. 
Jant'I-ly,* ad. In 


a janty manner. Seott. 
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iXirt'l-Xlst, «. AirlBeai; flutter; fintealnew. 

JXxV'r, W, P.XM. 8m,i &; F,] 

«. [goniu, Fr.T Airy ; showy ; fluttering ; finical. 
llx’V^-nVi «> [JiMaaruu, JUj The first month of the 
year; — by some derived from Jurnsj by others, from 
Jewas a gate. 

J^’PAir, n. A varnish ; work figured and varnished, like 
that done by the natives of Japan. 

J4.-rXN', V. a. [t. aAVAiratBP ; m. jAPAnitisro, sAPAirimo.] 
To varnish and embellish with gold and raised figures ; 
to nuke black and glossy. 

a. Noting a kind of varnish, or Japanned work. 

JXp-^H-flgx^* a. Belonging to Japan. Csek. 

a. sMf^. A jd. A native or the natives of Jb* 

pan. Murrap. 

Jg-PlH'ifvn, a. One who practises japanning. 
J^<pXN'N)Ne,* a. The art of varnishing and drawing flg« 
urea on wood, leather, metal, paper, Ac. ifasultoa. 
tJlFB, «. a. IceL] To jest. Ckatteer. 

fjlpx, n. a. To cheat; to inipoee upon ; to sport with. 


tJlFB, «. a. ^ceL] 'fo jest. Ckatteer. 

fJlPB, n. a. To cheat; to inipoee upon ; 
Ctteacer. 

! JApb, a. A jest ; a trick. Ckaueer. 

JiP'^Uf a. A jeker ; a bufibon. Chatuser. 
i-PBtT'ic,* a. Relating to Japhet, the son 


Ac. — Often called jeeeaaune. 

fJlsF, a. [awpts, L.] Jasper. Spauer. 

t^tts'P a. Agate jasper. SmarU 

JfXs^FgE, a. (A^) A sUicious mineral of various colors, 
sometimes spoUed, banded, or variegated ; used in jew- 
elry 

Jia'FgR-lT> 9 P^ a. Mixed with jasper. SmarL 

a. Relating to or containing jasper. Shepherd. 
** ^ gahus of 8mph^NMk>as crustaceans. 

JAum, a. See Jors. 

tJXUNCB, C|SU»s) e. a. ijatuer, Fr.] To taunt Skah. 

JXUN'DICB, (j^'dis) n naaauve, Fr.J A disease accom- 
panied by a sutfhsion orbiie, giving the eyes and skin a 
yeUow hue, and making things appear yellow to the par 
tient 

JXux'rifCED, CJhn'djst) a. Infected with the jaundice: — 

prejudice. Pc^s. 

Jauht, (^t) a. a. [Jnassr, Fr.J ft XAuaTno ; pp. jaoht- 
lao, SAUVTnn.] To ramble; to wander here and there ; 
to bustle about 

JXUNT, ( jint) a. Ramble ; flight ; excunion. — fJaiUe, Fr.J 
A felly of a wbeet ^ 

JKuifT^Hrlas, a. See Xaimirnss. 

JXUMT'T, a. Showy; fluttering. See Jaittv. 

JXv'BL, e. a. To bemire ; to soiL— Used in Scotiand. 
a. A wandering or dirty fitliow. Spemeer. 

JXVE^LIK. (javOin) n. Ijaedme, Fr,} A tpmur or balf-|dke, 
nearty six ibet long, anciently used by toot or horse. 

Jaw, a. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth are set ; 
the mouth ; f md talk ; grots abuse. 

^ygssl ^ to se<& > FT* aAwiao, xawbo.J To abuse 

IAw'bokb;* a. Tlw bone in which the teeth are flxed. 
Psjw. 

UwED, (jiwd) «. Having jaws. 


tXAw'rU.L.a. Depression of the jaw : — flguratively, de> 
nression of mind or spirits. Dr. Af. Orifitk. 
tJAunc. V. a. To open ; to chaun ; to yawn. JUtretem 
Jl'W'TdfrTH,* a. One of the grinders. Perry, 

JAw'V, 0 . Relating to the jaws. Ooytoa* 

JlY, Cji) a. A chattering bird, having handsome jdumafar 
JA'zbl, a. A precious stone of an asure or blue color. 
JfiAL'ovby s. [johma, Fr.J Suspicious of a rival, 

particularly in love ; suspiciously feorftil ; ready to sus- 
pect: emulous; frill of competition; xealously cautious; 
suspiciously vigUant, careful, or fearfril. 


JfA-PBtT'lc,* «. Rejating to Japhet, the son of Noah. Bee- Jf 
wertb. Jf 

JXb, V. a. [i jAKaan ; pp. jAaaiao, jAaaaD.J To strike to- Ji 
getber with a kind of short rattle or imperfect vibration ; Jf 
to clash ; to interfere ; to act in opposition ; to quarrel ; ^ 

to wranf^ ; to dispute. JX 

JXa, V. a. To make to jar or sound untunably ; to shake. 

JXa, a. A rattling vibration of sound ; harsh sound ; dis- Jf 
cord ; disaneement ; quarrel ; clash of interests or opin Jx 
ions : — a shake : —a large earthen or glass vessel or bottle. 

—A door is when left unfiutened or partly opened. {{J 
JXr^blm, «. a. To bemire ; to wet ; to javel. Brockett. 
[North of Eng.J 

JXbpi», fjUrda, Jh. ; ah&rdz, As. t jlirdz er zlUlrdx, JT. J a. i 

pL [Fr.J Hard, callous tumors on the legs of a horse, be ilJ 
low the bend of the ham. ]}J: 

tJAR'ans, V. a. To emit a harsh sound. Bp. BaJL tJi 

fJAu'ed€h-LE,* CjUi^gdg-gi) 0 . 0 . To jumble ; to confrise Jfi 
Letdte. J£ 

Jar'oqx, a. JT^yea, Fr.J Unintelligible talk ; gabble ; gib- \ 
berish. — (Ana.) A variety of zircon. t 

JXa-«c^ivfil.i.s% (-nSl') a. [Fr.J A species of early pear. Jft 
Jar'u66n,* a. {Mm.) A variety of zircon. Brande. Bee Jit 
JAaooa. J£ 

JXr'wUt,* a. A tuberous root ; the pignut or eaithnut. c 
Booth. lie 

JXR'RfifG, a. duarrel; dispute: a clashing; a shaking. I 
BMTTttf. J£ 

Ji'8£Y,* »»• A worsted wig. Smart Jfi 

JAs'uXwr, a. A young hawk. Jtmeteorth. i 

JXs'MlNK, or JAs'mine, [jaz'mm, fT. Sm. t jas'mjn, P. Jo. t J£ 
jea'minj S. £.] n. [Jeemtn, Fr.J A creeping shrub with t 

a fragrant flower:— a plant of several species, as the r 

Arabtam iaemme^ the Persian jaemhu, the yeilow jaemiiUt J£: 
Ac. — Often called ie eeammt . j 


J£a1i'ovs-i.Y, (idKvs49) ad. Suspiciously ; emulously. 

J£AL^ovs-B£8a, (jil^vs-nds) a. State of being jealous ; 

I susnicion. 

J£al'ov 8-Y, a. Quality of being jealous ; suspi- 

cion in love : auspicious fear ; suspicious caution, vi^- 
lance, or rivalry. 

JeIn,* a. A twilled cotton cloth. W. Enep. See Jawr. 

J£2^ e. a. [t. jssaao : pp, jrxeiko, /nnano.] To scofiT; 
to flout ; to make mock. 

J££r, p. o. To treat with sooflh : to mock. JTewoU, 

J££r, a. Scoff*; taunt; biting jest; flout; jibe; mock.— 
(JVoNt.) A rope for swaying the yiuds. 

JfifR'igER, a. A scofiTer ; a scomer ; a mocker. 

J££R';Ne, a. Mockery. Bp. Taplor. 

J££r'ING-LY, ad. ScornfriUy ; with contempt or scorn. 

J£fiRS,* a. pU (JVsat.) Strong tackles for raising the lower 
yards. Brands, 


yards. Brando. 

J£f'f9R-sqx-Itb,* a. (JIfta.) A variety of the pyroxene. 
Dana, 

Jfie^iU£T, a. A kind of sausage. Ameworth. 
j£-Hd'v^, a. The Hebrew proper name of God. 
Exod. vi. 


IjJE-jfrXB^, [j9-jfin', & W.J. F. t JHQn', P. JE. ; j8Mlln, Jo . ; 
jfid'jbn, Sm. } zhy-zbfin^ JT.J a. Utjnnue^ L.J wanting ; 
emiRy; vacant; hungry; ary; bare; barren, unafiect- 
Ing. 

|jj£-jtfNE'l.Y>* od- In a jejune manner. Bp. Taplor. 
pB-JtTNE^NESS, a. Penury ; dryness ; barrenness. 
tJE-jfrif'|-TY,a. Barrenness or dryness of style. BenJUep. 
j£L'l4i£D, Q€l'l)d) a. Glutinous; reduced to jelly. 

JtL'LXf a. [yelohaasi, L.] Any thing brought to a gluti- 
nous state , a gelatinous substance , a sweatmeat hi a 
state of Jelly : — a coarse sand : — written also peUp. 
J£l^LY--BXo, n. A bag through which jelly is distilled. 
J£m^M1-n£ 88, a. Spruceness; neatness. fColIoquial.t 
J£m'b(y, a. Spruce; neat; well dressed. WhtUr. [iToUo 

3 uial.] 

hIte,* a. {Min.) A mineral, called also yeatte* Cleavo- 

land. 

J£n'N£T, a. A Spanish horse. Prior. See GaaxT. 
J£N'N£T-IifO, a. [corrupted from Janeatmgy an apple ripe 
in .Ata«.J A species of early apple. Mortmer. 

J£n' n. {Tarkep) An ofBcer whose 
duties are siiidlar to those of a provost-marshal in Eu- 
ropean ormiea JoMoeen. 

JBN'Nft* a. A mcu;hiQe for spinning; a spinnlnf-jenny 
Arktet^hL 

JfiH'XY-Jus,* a. The female ass. Booth. 

Jtor'blL.* (Jfirri) a. {Imp) A term by which an oversigbl 
in pleading is acknowledged. BtaekeUme. 

JflOF^i^RD, ^ip'prd) V, a. [t. jaoPARUED ; pp. jraovAaoiao, 
xaopAEDZD.J To hazard ; to put in danger. Jforih. 
J£of'^r]>-ER, QSp'yrd-f r) a. One who puts to hazard. [R.J 
J£op'^ri>-Ize,* p. a. To put in jeopardy ; to jeopard. 
Riehardeon, Examiner . — A word someUmes oseo in 
England, and oftener in the United States. 
J£of'^d-O0s, a. Hazardous ; dangerous. Bale. [R.] 
tJEOP^RD-oOs-LY, ad. In danger ; dangeronsly. HnUet 
J£of^^ri>-Y, OB&pTd-a) a. Hazard ; danger ; peril. Spenoor 
JkR'Bp-^,* a. (Zosl.) An animal resembimg the dormouse. 
0«M. 

Jg-R£fiD\* or X* {Oriental) A light javelin. 

W. Scott. 

JRr'fAl-CON,* Obr'fku-kn) a. Booth. See GamvALooa. 
JRrb, p. a. [i. jraaaaD : pp. jaaaiNo, jaaaao.J To strike 
with a quick, smart Mow ; to lash ; to throw, as a stone, 
by hitting the arm against the side: — to cut Into long 
thin pieces and dry, as beef. 

JKrk, p. a. To strike up ; to accost eagerly. Drpden. 

JRrb, a. A smart, quica lath ; a sudden spring ; a quick 
jolt that shocks or starts ; a throw ; a cast. 
iBRRBii,* ( j«rkt) ». a. Struck.— JMksd beef out in- 

to thin riJees and dried. KendalL 
JMrx'Br, a. One who jerks ; a whlpper. Ceigram, 
itR'RiYt.n, A jacket : a short coot; n close wnistcont. link 
A kind of hawk. Amworth. 

JRr^sty, ^ Fine jmm of wool. Eomte. 

Jg-Bfr's^Lfiif XR'ry.«B6KB, a. A plant and ito root ; a 
species of sunflower. 

JitR'vfitRf* a. (Chem.) A vegetable base, derived from the 
roots of the hellebore. Pt^Mag. 

Jtas, a. Igeetf old Fr. ; gotta. It.] pi. jbmbs. A ehoft stiap 
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of lotthot tiei ftboat the lege of a hawk, with which it 
ie held on the ftft ; a ribbon. 

«. A fiagrant dower. ApewM*. See JACBrurn. 
Jfca'ay. a. A large branched candleetick in eharohee, eo 
called Aam Ita reeembling the genealogical tree of Jwm, 
••^of which a picture used to be hung up in churches. 
Jhhs'yo, a. (Her.) Having Jesses on. 

JftsT, e. a. IgtHieuUrry L.J [j. ^bstbd ; op. sbstiko, #sst^ 
BD.j To divert or make merry by wo^ or actions j to 
sport ; to Joke j to make game. 

JksT, a. Any thiag' ludicrous, or meant only to raise 
laughter ; a Joke } the object of Jesjs ; a laughing-stock. 
JhsT^i^B, a. One given to Jesting or sport , a buffoon. 
JfiST'vClt,* 0 . Full of Jest ; Jesting. C. B. Brovrn, [B.] 
J£bt'}NO, a. Utterance of Jests ; Joking. 

J£8T^(iro,*p. «. Using Jest; sporting; making merry. 
J£sT'{NSh-LYt In Jest; with merriment. Herbert. 
JksT'fNCh-STSOK, a. A laugbi:^ stock. Qoogc. 

(Jdz^y-It) a. [JieraUy Fr.] One of a religious and 
learaed order, cidled the 8oci«by cjf Jtnu. founded by Ig- 
natius Loyola la J534. — To the Jesuits, besides the qual- 
ities of great learning, policy, and atldress, have been 
attributed those of craft and deceit : — hence the mean- 
ing usually given to juuxtum, and jeeutticoL 
tJkrv-lT-fD, a. Conformed to the principles of the Jesuits. 
Jftg'y-lT-ft88,a. A woman of Jesuitical principles. Bp. HalL 
Jkg-V-lT^lC, ia. Belonging to a Jesuit : — crafty ; art- 
J&g-V-lT^J-CAL, > ful ; deceitful; equivocating. 

-iT^j-C^JL-LY. ad. In a Jesuitical manner. { 

Jfty^V-IT-XgM. a. The principles and practice of the Jesuits. 
Jft9'y-iT8’--BjUlK,'*'a. Peruvian bark: cinchona. Hamilton. 
JfiT, a. A very beautifht foasil, of a fine deep-black color ; 

r iitch coal, a bituminous carbon : — a channel or tube for 
ntroducing melted metal into a mould : — a spout or shoot 
of water. — [A yard. Tueeer. — Drift ; scope ; gist. Ifyad- 
Lua.] 

JkT, V. a. [jettery Fr.] [i. sbttbd ; pp. jBTxiao, jbttbd.] 
To shoot forward ; to shoot out; to Intrude, to Jut out; 
to stmt ; to throw the body out in walking ; to Jolt. 
jET-D*EAUy* (zha-dfi') a. [Fr.] pi. jetb-d'eav (zha- 
'dd') An mnamental water-spout; a fountain which 
throws up water to some height. Brande. 

JfiT'sgM, a. [jettery Fr.] (Law) The act of throwing goods 
overboard to lighten a ship ; the goods so thrown after 
they have floated ashore. 

JfiT'SQlf, er JfiT'T|-8pir, a. Same as jetsam. 

JfiT'TJ^E, a. [jieUey Fr.] A projection m building. Florio. 

A kind of pier. See Jbttt. 

i JfiT'Tyu, a. A sprace fellow ; one who stmts. Cotgrave. 
kT^Tl-Nfiss,* a. duality of being Jetty ; blackness. Pen- 
narU. 

JtT'TQNy* a. A piece of brass or other metal with a 
stamp, used in playing cards ; a counter. OenL Mag. 
JftT^Ty, a. Made of Jet , black as Jet. Browne. 
tJlT'TV, V. a. To jut ; to Jutty, Fiono. 

JftT^Ty,* a. A mole projecting into the sea; a pier; a 
mole. Smart — Called also jetlee. and juUy. 
jIt'v-bOs,* a. (Hoc.) A disease in plants causing them to 
turn yellow. Brande. [Maedannel. 

Jeu DE MoTSy* {tbH' dp-mu') [Ft.] A play upon words. 
Jmv jPEaPEJTy* (shfi'd^-sprSO A play of wit ; — a wit- 
ticism. MaedonmU. 

Jx^, (Jfi) a. [firom .Aidok.] A Hebrew ; an Israelite. 
JX#'9L* [joweeZoa, D.l Any ornament of dress 

of pre^oua stone, metal, or other valuable material ; a 
premotts stone ; a gem : — a name of fondness. 

JxVlr'Bi*, V. a. [i JBWBLLBD ; pp. JBWBU.iaa, jbwbluid.] 
To dress or adorn witb Jewels. B. Jonson. 
JxW'ipL-HdOsB, or JEi^'fii-dr'rtcB, a. The place 
where the English royal ornaments are reposited. SAok. 
Jx^^Vlr-l<gE, a. A dealer in, or a maker or. Jewels. 
Jxi9k'Blr-L]gB-V,*' a. Jewels collectively; jewelry. Ure.— 
JeweOerp is the more regularly formed word ; but jowelry 
is perhaps the more common. 

JeV^'^VI^lSke, a. Brilliant as a jewel. Shak, 

a. The art or employment of a Jeweller. 

a. Jewels collectively ; the manu- 
facture of, and trade in. Jewels. Aaort. See JawBixsar. 
JxVt^'igsa, (ifi'ps) a. A female Jew. 

JbV^'ISH, uil^i*h) a. Denbting a Jew ; relating to the Jews. 
JxW'lSU-LYt (Jfi^ish-ly) od. In a Jewish manner. Donne. 
JE^'ISH-Nttsa, a. The quality or religion of Jews. I 

Js^^BYt Judea ; a district inhabited by Jews ; whence j 
probably the street so called In London. Ckaueer. 
JeVI'P^-Sab, a. A Amgna, tough and thin, and, while 
growing, df a ramplea figure, like a flat and variously 
EoUowm cup. 

Jx^f'*HXEE, a. A kind of musical instrument held be- 
tween the teeth, which gives a sound by the vibratory 
motion of a thin metal tongue fixed to Its circular base, 
(jas^rnmain a. a plant. MiUer. 
JeV^I^-JStAmb, er JeW'-Btonx, a. The ibesil spine of a 
larfs agg-eha^ aohlnus. Brmde. 


JE^f '-T eDme, a. Same as Jawo-karp. Bea mn. WL 

Jkz%-EtLy a. The wife of Ahebt — a forward, impeitb 
nent, rapacious, or vile woman. Speatatar. 

JXb, a. The projecting beam or arm of a erane.— (Maut) 
A lame triangular sail between the fore4opmast head 
and the boom (thence called jik-ieem) which projects 
beyond the bowsprit. 

JlB, V , a. [«. riBBBo; m. jibbibo, ^ibbso.] To shift a 
boom-sail from one sloe of the mast to the other. 

JlB'-BddM,* a. (Abac.) A qiar ran out from the bow^it, 
being a continuation of it, on which the Jib Is set. Mam- 
Uten. 

JXB'->D50R,e (Jlb'dSr) n. {Arch.) A door made flush with 
the wall on bcUh sides, without dressings or mouldings, 
and having no appearance of a door* J^V^ir. 

JTbb. V . a. Bee Oibb. 

JlcK'^-j&d,a. A shake ; a posh. B. Jonson. [A cant word.] 

JlF'FY, a. An Instant : a moment. [Colloquud.] 

Jlo, a. [gigOy It.] A light, quick tune played on a fiddle ; 
a light, careless dance ; a ballad ; a song. 

Jld, V . n. [b JiooBD ;|m. Jiooiiro, jriooBo.] To dance care- 
lessly ; to dance. Muton. 

Jle'AipB, a. One who Jigs. — (JTauL) A machine to stay 
or keep steady the cable in heaving it on board a ship. 

Jlo^A)8H, a. Disposed or suitable to a Jig. Habingtdm. 

Jla'QLEy* V. a. To practise affected or awkward motions 
to wriggle Mrs. jParrar. 

J1o'aVM-b6b, a. A trinket ; a knickknack. Hndibras. 
[Low.] 

JIa'j6o,* n. A Jolting motion ; a Jog ; a push. Smart. 

JIo'-MXk-BR, a. A player or writer of jigs. Shak. 

Jld'-PlN,* a. A pin used by miners to hold the turnbeams 
and prevent them from turning. Smart 

JlLLy a. A woman, in contempt ; written also gdl. 


JlL'JjETy* a. (Scotland) A rnddy girl ; gill-fliit. Jamteson. 
J1i.l'-FjlIbt, a. A giddy, fight, or wanton girl or woman ; 
a flirt. G^iardtan. 


JlLT, a. A woman who deceives and ditappoints in love ; 
a coquette ^ a name of contempt for a woman. 

JX1.T, V . a. [t. jriLTKD ; pp. jiLTiiro, jiltko.] To trick or 
deceive in love affairs ; to coquet. 

JlLT, V . n. To play the Jilt ; to practise amorous deceits. 

JlM,* or JlM'MY>* a. Neat. Same as jenuny and jimp. 
Broekett [North of England.] 

tJYM^MBR) n. A Jointed hinge. Badey. 

JIMP, a. Neat ; handsome ; elegant of shape. Broekett 
[North of England.] See Gimp. 

JlN^ciLB, JJlng'gl) V. a. [t. jiBOLXD ; pp. jiiroMiro, Jia- 
OLBD.I To clink ; to sound with a kind of sharp rattle. 
Shak. Written olim gingU. 

JIn'&lb, V. a. To shake so as to make a shrill noise. Poj»e. 

JlN'OLE, n. A clink ; a sharp, rattling sound ; a rattle. 

JiNCi'LlMCi,* n. A shrill or sharp sound. Btaxr. 

JIng'lingk* p. a. Making a Jingle ; clinking. 

JInk'BRI^^* a. ** By Jmkers,” a sort of vulgar oath, a varia- 
tion of jmgo. Brackett 

JIf^p 5, a. \jwppe. old Fr.] A waistcoat ; a jacket ; a kind 
of stays worn by ladies, called also a jump. 

J6b, a. A petty work or labor ; a piece of chance work ; a 


JdB, a. A petty work or labor ; a piece of chance work ; a 
piece of labor undertaken at a stated price ; an under- 
taking set on foot for the purpose of some private, un- 
ftdr, or unreasonable emolument or benefit. 

J6b, V . a. [t. JOBBBD ; pp. soBBiBo, JOBBBD.] To Strike, 
bit, or chop at ; to strike. Tusaer. 

\ J6b, «. a. To pl^ the stockjobber ; to buy and sell as a 
broker. Pope. To work at jobs ; to hire or let horses, dec. 

J5b,* or J5bx,* V. a. To chide ; to reprimand. — A cant 
word used in the English universities. Scott, Ash, ^c. 

jQ-Bk'TlQVy* a. A long, vexatious scolding. Smart [Low.] 

J6b'bbr, a. One who Jobs ; a dealer in the funds ; one 
who buys of importers and manufiicnirers, and sells to 
retailers. 

J5b'bbb-n5w^ a. Loggerhead ; blockhead. Maratan, 

}6B'B\VQy* a. The executing of Jobs. Spectator. 

J5B*s-TfiABS% Cjfibz-tfirzO *• An herb. 

J6cK'9Y, (Jok' 9 ) a. [from Jack, the diminutive of John, 
comes Jockey, or, as the Scotch, Jockev.] One who rides 
horses in the race ; one who deals in horses ; a cheat ; a 
trickish fellow. 

J6cK']^T, (J6k^) ti. a. [u jookbtbd; «j. jockbtiwo, 
jooKBTBD.] To play the Jockey; to cheat; to trick. 

a. The character and practice of a Jockey. 

Borrow. 

J5cK'ipY-8HlP,* a. The character or quality of a Jockey. 
Cbimer. 

Jp-c58E% 0. \jocsausy L.] Merry ; waggish ; given to Jests 
or Jokes ; Joculi^ facetious. 

jQ-o08X^LY> ad. Waggishly ; in Jest ; In game. 

JO-cSsB'NBSs, a. Waggery i merriment; mirth. 

J6<iQ-s2^BI-o0a, a. Partaking of mirth and seriousness. 


ti. a. [u jocBBTBO ; m. jockbtiwo, 
I play the Jockey ; to cheat ; to trick. 

. The character and practice of a Jockey. 


Used ia jest; merry ; > 

waggish ; IhcMious. 

i6o-y-hlB'i-TXt n* Merriment j dispoaitioa to Jest. 


Waggery ; Jocosenesa. Browne. 
walom,!*] Usediajeift; merry ; Jocose ; 
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S6c'y LAft-LY, «i. In « Joeow or jeonlar manner. 
idcr'V-x.A'^Tp^ «. U^etd^UfTf L.J A jester ; a droll; a mta- 
•trel ; a kind of irtrothng fdayer. Stmtu [a.j 
tJdc^V<>L4L-T^nY, 0. I>roJl ; merrily ajmken. CMceram, 
J5c^yND. «. [jeemuhu, L.] Merry , ray ; airy ; lively. 
Jfp-COKD'I-Th *• Wayaty; mirth. Hulott, 

J6c'yNi>-Ly, od. Merrily ; gayly. iSMttA. 

J6o'viiri>-Nfis8f t*. State of being jocund. Skanoopd, 

JdG, V. «, [«. jroooco ; yjf. jroooiKO, jooosd.] To push or 
ehaket as with the hand or elbow ; to push ; to give 
notice by a push. 

JdG) «. It. To move by small shocks, as in a slow trot ; to 
travel Idly and heavily. 

J6 g, a. A push ; a slight shake j a hint given by a push ; 
a rub j a small stop ; an irregularity of motion j an un- 
evenness; an indentation or projection ; a jag. 

n. One who jogs or moves heavily and dully. 
Jde'AiNG, n. Act of shaking, or making jogs. 

JdG'OLE, (jbg^gl) V. a, [i, jooouBO : pp, jrooauira, joo- 
oLso.] To push or shake ; to disturb by pushing ; to Jog ; 
to jostle ; to justle : — to form a joint in masonry. 
J5 o^6LE, V. n. To push or shake ; to totter. Sea%m, 9f FL 
JdG'GLE,* n. A push; a jog: — a joint in masonry; a 
separate piece of hard stone introduced into a joint. 
Fruneu. 

J'p-jrjljv'jvfi?,* n, [L.] A Fortuguese n|d coin of the value 
of about 8 dollars , often contracted into yes. Kelley. 
JP-bXn'nItB)* n. (Jlfm.) A sulphate of the protoxide of 
uranium. Dana. 

J6 um, (jbn) n. A proper name, often used as a common 
name, in contempt ; as, a country John. See Jaca. Todd. 
j5Hif-^-N5KEs, 05 d-) a. A fictitioas name made use of 
in law proceedings. It is, as well as that of Jokit^ 
JStUesj usually attending It, a subject of humorous dis- 
tinction by several writers. Sbectator, 

JdHN^-AP-PLE, (jSn'ftpi}}) n, A kind of apple, that keeps 
well. 

JpHN-A-STlLEf , (jbn'a-etnzO %. See Johh-a-Nokks. 
J5ii2«-D5^BY, n. A kind of fish. See Dorkk. 

JPhn'Ite,* n. (Mut.) A variety of turquoise. Fischer. 
J5hw'nv-CXke,* (JSn'^kak) n. A cake made of Indian 
meal, baked before the fire. Boiuher. 
JdHir-Bd^Nl-AN-XsM,* a. A peculiarity of Johnson. Ed. Rev. 
J6 hwV-Wort,* (jdnz'wUrt) or St. J^liN’^'-WOKT,* 
a. A plant of several varieties. Farm. Ency. 

JdlN, V. a. [jomdre, Pr.J fi. joihkd 5 pp. joiwrito, joiwsd.] 
To place In connection with , to add to , to couple , to com- 
bine ; to unite ; to collide ; to encounter , to associate ; 
to unite in one act, league, or concord. 

J51n, o. a. To adhere ; to be contiguous ; to close : to clash , 
to unite in any l^ue; to become confederate; to 
league. 

Jdtir’DYiS «. Conjunction. Skak.-^(Law) Act of joining; 
the potting of two or more causes of action into the 
same declaration. 

jaiN'Eiu a. One who Joins ; one who makes the wood- 
work lor finishing houses, especially the interior. 
J<^lM'jg-BY, a. The art or work of a Joiner, as doors, 
sashes, sliutters, Ac. 

Jftlw'-HXifD,* I n. A mode of writing with the letters 
J81lf^lK€h-HAirD,v } joined. Jtddneoti. 

JdlN'lEG, a. Hinge ; joint ; juncture. 

J&lMT, a. [jeiat, The joining of two or more things ; 
the articulation of limbs; juncture of movable bones 
in animal bodies ; binge ; a knot of a plant ; the junc- 
tion of two pieces in ene Hue ; a limb or part of an ani- 
mal cut off by the butcher. — Oat t^Joimt, being out of 
the socket; ^ing wrong ; disordered. 

IttlKT,* V. a. To coalesce as joints. Temple, 

VHht, a. Shared by two or more ; combined ; united ; 
acting together: —used in composition ; as, joiat-heirs, 
jomt-owners. 

J«uirT, e. a. [t totirrxn ; pp. /oiaTiao, joirrvKo.l To 
form with joints or articulations ; to form many parts 
into one ; to join ; to divide a joint ; to cut into joints. 
JdlVT^f D, a. Having joints, knots, or conimtssuros. 
JdllfT']gx>-LY>* ad. in a jointed manner. Smith. 

JdUrT^YR, a. A aort tong plane used by joiners. 
J5 Iht'~Hjeib,* (-4r) a. One who Is heir with another. 
Joknoon, 

JdlHT'iEo,* a. The forming of Joints. KUen. 

JblicT^LT, ad. Together ; in cen^nction or union. 
JbiiTT'EYMf a. A woman who has a jointure. 
J5lirT'-BT6oK,v a. Stock held in company. MeerthaU. 
JdlKT^-STddi^ a. A stool made by a nice joining of parts. 
Jofif*-TfiH'Air-*CY** A tenure by unity of title ; 

a mode of joinfiy poasouinf land or goeia under certain 
n^pilaticvs. 

J5IWT«Tlir'AJrx^ a. (Lam) One who hotda any thing in 
iofnt4enattcy. Biaaketow. 

JOlsr^VM* cJMftt'yvr) n. fjoiniura, Fr-I An estate settled 
..PP •.Wilis ip be enjoyed after her husband’s decease. 
sotvi'VKZf v. a. {kroinTOmao ; pp. /oiimmfiro, 

soiKvoaanl] To endow with a joinvure. Comtey, 


J5Ist, a. [jsbidrs, Fr.] The timber of a floor to which the 
boarda, or the boards and laths for celling, are nailed. 
JdirsT, «. a. To fit in the joists or beams of a floor. 

J6ks, a. [jocas, JUj A jest ; sport ; ftin ; somMbhig net 
aerious. 

JdKS, V. a. jjoeoTf L.j [i. soaxo ; pp. roxmo, soxxo.l To 
sport ; to make game , to jest ; to be merry In words or 
actions. 

J5KX,e V. a. To cast jokes at ; to rally. Smart 
JdK^EB, a. One who jokes; a jester. ^ 

J5k'}N», a. Utterance of a Joke. Milton. 

ad. In a jesting or joking manner. 

J5i.b, a. The ftice or cheek. CoUmt. The head of a fish, 
HomeO. Written also jowl. 

JoLL, e. a. To beat the head against ; to clash with. Shak. 
JdL-Lj-Fj-oX'TiQN,* a. A scene of merriment, mirth, or 
fbstivity. Wm. HomitL [Oolioquial or vulgar.] 

J5l^i.}-lv, ad. In a lolly manner ; gayly. Dryden. 
fidL^D-MENT, a. Mirth; merriment; gayety. Spsassr. 
J6L^I.l-NfiS8, a. Gayety ; jollity. Sherwood. 

Jdz.^Li-TY» n. merriment ; mirth. Jiddieon. 

J6l’i.y, a. [job, Fr.] Gay ; merry ; aiiy ; cheerful ; jovial ; 
plump. 

Jol'jlv-BSat, a. (JVbat) A term for a ship’s smali boat ; 

a corruption of yawl or yawl-boat. 

JdLT, e. a. [t. roLTXD ; pp. jroLTiao, jtoltxo.] To shake, 
as a carriage on rough ground ; to agitate. 

J5lt, v. a. To shake or agitate as a carriage does* 

JdLT. a. Shock ; violent agitation. Jtrbuthnot, 

JdLT'YB, a. He or that which ahakea or jolts. 

Jolt'h&ad, (-hfid) a. A dolt ; a blockhead. Skdic. 
J5LT’{MG,vp. a. Shaking as a carriage on nmgh ground. 
JdN-QUiLLE', (jSn-kwIK) rjvn-kwfl', fF. P. J. F. Ja.; 
Jvn-k«l’, &,• j8n-k61\ JT.; JSnx'kwil, Sm.; jSn'kwd, 
ffb.) a. [Fr.l A species of daffodil, of several varieties. 
JdR^DEN, Qbr'dn) n. A vessel for chamber uses. Shak. 
Jd'RVM, a. A bowl or drinking vessel. Todd. 

J5^$YPH,n. A riding coat or habit for women with buttons 
down to the skirts. Todd. 

J5-byph-Fl6'<^'BR, r. a plant. Atneworth. 

Jds'TLE, ( jSs'al) V. a. [jouster^ old Fr.] [». jroiTLXD , pp. 
josTLiiTo, josTLxo.] To knock or rush against; to justle. 
F<;ua^. 

JdsT'LiNG,* (jSsHing) a. A running againift; a shaking. 
Smart. 

J6t, n. [icDrd.] A point ; a tittle ; an lota ; the least quan- 
Uty. 

J5t, r. a. [». JOTTXD ; pp. jomwo, jotteo.] To set down ; 

to make a memorandum of. Tbd^ 

JdT'T}NO, a. A memorandum ; as, cursory jottinge, Todd. 
tJ6u'}-8XlfCE, a. [jouieeanUf Fr.] Jollity , memiuent. 
Sbeneer. 

Jounce,* a. A shake ; a Jolt. Oroee. 

JoOncE, V. a. To shake , to iolL Oroee. 

JoUR^N 4 k.L, n. [journal, Fr.j An account kept of dally 
transactions ; a daily register; a diary ; a paper publislied 
daily. 

tJoUR'NAI*. Ci^^nal) a. Daily ; quotidian. S^eneer. 
JotlR'NXL-BooE,* (-bfik) n. A book for making daily 
records. Sw^t , 

JotiR^NijiL-lsai,* a. The management or conduct of jour 
nals. Str JR. Peel 

JoUr'n^-Ist, (jiir'n?l-Xst) a. A writer of journals. 
JotlR'N^L-iZE, (jUr'nil-lEe) v. a. { 1 . jrouaaAi.isBi> ; pp. 
jroDRTfALiiino, souRHALisxD.] To ontef in a journal. 
Johnson. — v. a. To write for a journal. 

Joiia’NgY, ( jUr’n?) a, [joumie, Fr.] The travel of a day ; 
travel generally, but particularly by land ; a tour , pas- 
sage ftom place to place. 

JoUR’NgY, (jdr'n?) V. a. [i souaineraD ; pp. JouairKviao, 
jrouRjixTXD.j To travel ; to pass from place to place. 
fJoUR'NYY-BAT-YD,* ikPatimed or worn with a journey. 
Shak. 

JoijR'N?Y-YR,* a. One who joumeyt. Ec. Rev. 
JoOR'w^y-lNe,* a. Act of making a journey ; travel. 
JoUr'nyt-m^n, (jUr'D^rngn) a./ pi. journeymen. 
fJoum4e(day), Ft. and man.] A hired workman, mechan- 
ic, artisan, or artificer. 

JoUa'MgY-woRK, ( jdr’tt^-wUrk) a. Work done for hire. 
JoOst, (JQst) n. [ jouete, old Fr.] Tilt , tournament ; mock 
— Sometimes spelled juH. 

Joust, ( j&st)e. a. [ josster, old Fr.] [i, joustxd ; pp. joust* 
iKo, joutiTxi).] To run In the tilt. 

JoObt'yEi*' n. One who jousts or bakes part In a joust. 
Observer.* 

J5vb,* a. One of the names of the heathen deity Jupiter 
Pope. 

J5'vf-AL, 0 . rjovfojisyfj.] [tBelng under the InflaeEce of 
Jupiter. JIrwae.] —Gay ; ally ; jolly ; nerry ; ehaerftil. 
J6’V^AL*1ET, a. One who lives jovially. M. MedL 
Jd-y)-AL';-TY,* a. Cmnivial mmiinMniC. PMUipa. 
Jft'VH^t.Y, ad. In a jovial manner i merrily. 
Jft'vj-fL-Ntae, a. Gaye^ 5 merriment. BmayL 
tJd'vi-eir^Y, a. Merriment; foelivity} Jovtamy. B er r ew . 
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fftWt, ( J5l) tt. The heftd ; as, ** cheek by jowl.” See Jot®. I 
*»»-U»W'9r, A JT.J n, I 


A boxitiiif dog or bragle. Zhydm, 

A flsh-dri^r. Carw. [B.] 

(JM) ». [joie, Fr.] Gladnew of mind, or delight arls- 
ing ftom the contemjdation of present or future good ; 
miltion ; exultation ; gayety ; moment ; festivity ; hap> 


Cartw. [b.1 

inesM of mind, or delight aris- 


piness ; felicity ; gladness. 

Joif, r. a. [i. aoTxn ; pp, xorisro, jroraz).] To rejoice $ to be 
glad -y to exult 

fJot, e. 0 . To congratulate} to entertain kindly} to glad- 
den } to ei:doy« JaUton, 


Jdt'FOl^-Ly, od. In a Joyful manner ; gladly. 
J51 ^^v0l-ns 88, n. Gladness : Joy} great gratification. 
Jolf^L^ss, cu Void of Joy } feeling or giving no pleasure. 
J5f^L:g8S-LY, ad. Without feeling or giving pleasure. 
j51i'L]^88-Nft88, n. State of being Joyless. Donne. 
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JoY/ 09 »-NfiB 8 | (Jbi^us-nds) n. State of being Joyous. 

J JHb, n. A bottle } a vessel : Jug. Chaucer. 

O'BI-L^NT, a. (jubtlans, L.J Uttering songs of triumph } 
rejoicing. MUti^ 

JH-Bf-LA’ T]py* n. [L.] A name given to the third Sunday 
after Easter a public festival. Brande. 

JO-Bl-Ll'Tl^N, n. IjuiUaUoy L.] Act of declaring triumph. 
JSp. BaU. 

Fr. } juMken^ L.] A public festivity : 
a season of joy: — among the Jetos, the grand sabbatical 
year, -which was celebrated after every seven septena- 
ries of years. ! 

Jy-cOK'DI-Tg, a. [jtumndiUUy L.j Pleasantness } agreeable- 
ness. 

JV'Bl'fC,* a. Relating to the Jews ; jiidaical. Ee. Rev. 
JV-l>A'i-0.gL, 0 . [ftom Judah.] Jewish, belonging to the 
Jews. 

JV-dI'}-C.^1>-LT. ad. After the Jewish manner. Milton. 
JO'D^-igM, n. The religion of the Jews. Bp. Conn. 
JO'da-Tst,* «. All adherent to Judaism. Ee. Rev. 
JO^D^-IZB, v. tt. [t. JiTDAizED ; pp. JuoAtzirro, Judaizxd.] 
To conform to the manners or rites of the Jews. 
JO^Dvlz-ya, n. One who conforms to the rites of the 
Jews. 

a. Tending or conforming to Judaism. 
J0 'dA8-Tr£e, n, A small, beautiful, flowering tree of sev- 
eral species. 

JOo'cycK, n. A small snipe. — Called also the jack^enipe. 
JV-1>£'ANi* ^ A native of Judea. Shak. 

JOdob, (jiij) n. [juffOy Fr. ; judex, L.| One who is invested 
with authority to determine a question at issue in a court 
of law ; one who presides in a court of judicature ; one 
who is competent to decide on any thing ; one who judg- 
es or decides. — Judge advocate, the prosecuting oflicer in 
a court-martial. 

JDo(^E|e. tt, [jivsr, Pr.] [t. jodoed ; pp. judoiwo, judo- 
xo.l To pass sentence } to form an opinion , to discern } 
to d^ide ; to sentence. 

JDd^e, V. a. To pass sentence upon; to examine} to de- 
termine finally } to pass severe censure. 

Judges} a Judge. Bale. j 

JDDy'BBt* **• name of the seventh book of the Old | 

Testament. Bible. \ 


usage ; but it is perha|M not irerv ivipitibable that the 
UMga may yet be changed, and toe more ooasiatent or-^ 
thography be generally adopted. 

JfiD(^^MBKT-l)AY,* tt. The day of final Judgment. JMikon. 

JOxwji'MBNT-SfiAT^ N. The seat of Judgment. Olpn. 

Jtl^D|-OA-hi<E)'^ a. That may be Judged. Thyfer. 

Jfi^Di-OA-TlVE, a. Having pcfwer to Judge. [r.! 

JO'Dj-CA-Tp-BV, tt. [fadhee, L.J The drapensation of Jus- 
tice } court of Justice ; Judicature, dofemdon. 

Jd^Dj-CA-Tp-Ry, a. Dispensing Justice} Judicially {h*o- 
nouncing. 

JO'dj-ca-tCre, tt. [Jiu&aCttre, Fr.] The power of dispens- 
ing Justice ; a court of justice. 

JV-bF'oial, My-dlsh'al) a, f hiiicnita, L,] Relating to a 
Judge or to justice ; practised in courts of justice , pro- 
ceeding ftom, or inflicted by, a court } inflicted on as a 
penalty. 

JV-0l"oiAL-i>V, ( Jy-dlsh'al-l?) od. In a judicial manner. 

JV-dF'ci-A-RV, ( Jv-dlsh'y-a-r?) a. [judiaariue, L.] Passing 
Judgment. 

JV-Dr'ci-A-RY,* ( Ju-dlshfe-a-r^) it. The judiciary power, 
or the power that administers Justice ; Judicature. Judge 
Story. — This word is often used as a substantive in the 
United States ; but not often so used in England. 

JV-bF'ciqus. (Jy-dlsh'iis) a. [ judictett*, Fr.] Acting with, 
or regulated by, judgment or discretion ; prudent } wise ; 
discreet; skilful. 

JV-dF'CI0U8-ly, (Jy-dlsh'ys-ly) ad, SkilfUHy ; wisely. 

Jy-DF'cipos-Nfiss, ( jv-dXsh'v8-n6s) n. State of being Ju- 
dicious. 

JOo. R. [jugge, Dan.] A vessel with a small mouth and 
gibbous belly, for bolding liquors. 

Jflo, e. tt. To emit a particular sound, as certain birds. 

JOa, V. a. To cook by putting into a jug immersed 
in boiling water: — to call by Imitating the sound of a 
bird. Oauden. 

JC'oAt-bd.* a. Yoked or coupled together. Maunder. 

JDo^aLE, (jttg'gl) V. tt. {jav-gler or jengler, Pr.] [i, juo- 
OMiD ; pp. jvoauna, juooi.eo.] To play tricks by sleight 
of band ; to practise artiflee or imposture. 

JOa^RLE, n. A trick by legerdemain , imposture ; deception. 

JOo'&LE, V. 0 . To efllict by artifice or tnck ; to deceive. Shak. 

JDo'glbR* a. One who practises Jugglery or sleight of 
hand , a cheat ; a trickish fellow. 

JflG'OLBR-£ss,* tt. A female juggler. T. PTarton. 

J0o'OLBR*Y,* tt. The feats of a juggler, legerdemaia 
Maunder. 

Jfi&'GLjNG, n. Deception ; imposture. BUmnL 

JOo'OLjNG-LY, od. In a deceptive manner. 

Jid QL^N9y* tt. [L.] A genus of plants; the wal- 

nut-tree. Crabh. 

JO'GV-I. AR» a. \juguluiny L.] Belonging to the throat. 

J0ICE, (jds) n. jj^, Fr. ; juys, D.] The sap of vegetables ; 
the water of ftuit, succulence; the fluid m animal 
bodies. 

tJOiCB, (Jos) V. a. To moisten. Fuller. 

JfilOS'z.B88, (Jds'l^s) a. Dry: without molstare. More. 

J(li^ol-lffi88, (Jd'i^nds) tt. Plenty of Juice ; succulence. 

Jfli^cy, a. Abounding in juice ; moist ; succulent. 

fJfilSE, Uds) n. Judgment , justice. Oower. 

JO^jBbe, n. A plant and its ftuit, which resembles a small 
^uro, and Is used as a sweetmeat or dessert fruit. 

tJOKB, e. tt. {jueher, Fr.] To perch, as birds. L^Estrangc. 

JOKE,*tt. {Falconry) The neck of a bird. Booth. 

Jti'LBP, tt. {jvJapiwn, low L.] (Med.) A sweet drink ; a 


-(jinat.) The first down on the 


determination, or decision of one who judges , discern- used in all Christian countries till it was reformed by 

ment; penetration; discrimination; sagacity; intelU- Pope Gregory Xlll., in 1562: — noting an era in chro- 

E ence ; criticism ; opinion : notion ; condemnation ; pun- nology. 

ihraent inflicted by Providence ; distribution of Justice ; JO'lvs, n. [fovXot.l (Bot) A catkin ; an inflorescence of 
Judicial law ; statute ; the last doom. the willow, hazel, Ac. — The first down on the 

The following words, abndgynent, acknowledgment, chin, 
and judgment, are to be found, with the orthography Jy-hY', (Jv-HO »• [JiJkUi ; juiOet, Pr.] [The montli 
here given, in the English dictionanes which preceded anciently called guxntJia, or the fifth from March, named 
the publication of Mr. Todd’s improved edition of Dr. July in honor of Julius Caesar: J-*Uie seventh month in 

Johnson’s Dictionary. Todd altered Johnson’s orthog- the year from Janua^. 

raphy of these words, by the insertion of an e, thus, JO'ly-Fjlo^-BE. n. The gillyflower. See G^tflower. 
edn^gement, acknowledgement, j^gementi and be re- JO^MART, tt. [Fr.J The ofl!bprmg of a bull and a mare, 
marks, “ Several authors have revived this orthogra- JCm'ble, oamfel) v. a. [i. jumbled ; pp, sumbuwo, jum- 
phy, retaining the s to soften, as Lowth observes on bled.] To mix confttsedly together. 

judgement, the preceding g, and os Johnson himself JBm'blb, e. ». To be agitated together. SwifL 
anaiogicSly writes ledgemmA.^* JDm'blb, n. A conftised mass, mixture, or agi^on. 

The English dictionaries of Jameson and Smart, JOM'BLE-MftNT, «. Conftised m^re. HancooA [Low.] 
which have appeared since the publication of Todd’s JOm'blbr, %. One who mixes things conftiMdly. 
e^ou of Johnson, also reuln the s ; and Smart remarks. JOM’BhjNG,* is. The act of mixing MuftiMdiy. 

In relation to the three words In question, that “Todd fJO'MBWT, ». [Pr.; jwmentem, L.] A beast of burden, 
reitorei the s in order that they may not exhibit the oth- Burton. 

wise unexampled Irregularity of g soft belbre a conso- JOmp, e. n, [gwmpen, Tout.] [u jumfbd: pp. jumfiko, 
nant : ” and he “ adopts the more correct, however less jumf|id.] To i^ng over a dwtanee by ratsi^ b^ feet ; 

usua/ soening.** Many respectable writert now Insert to leap ; jwpi to Jolt; to agrM; to Wly ; to Join. 

^e i in ftiese words. The omission of it, however, has JCmp, v. a. To venture on ; to risk ; to hazard ; to leap 
been hitherto, and still continues to be, the prevailing over. 

lORli, gfR} m6y*, KbR, Bdif ; BOLL, bUr, bOle.— 9, sgft/ 0, dk, 5, i, kardf q os z; ^ gz}— noiik 


JV-l.^', (jv-llO tt. [Julhu, L. ; juHlet, Pr.] [The montli 
anciently called gutntUis, or the fifth ftom March, named 
July in honor of Julius Cesar : J -^Uie seventh month in 
the year from January. 

J0'Ly-FLO<^-BE. tt. The gillyflower. See Gilltflower. 
JO'mart, tt. [Fr.J The oflbprmg of a bull and a mare. 
JOM'BLE, (jam’bf) V. a, [i. jumbled ; pp. sumbuwo, jum- 
bled.] To mix confttsedly together. 

JfiM'BLB, e. II. To be agitated together. Sm^/t 
JOm'blb, tt. A conftised mass, mixture, or agitation. 
JOM'BLB-MfiNT, tt. Conftised mixture. Hancock, [Low.] 
JfiM'BLBR, tt. One who mixes things conftisedly. 
Jt}M’BX.lNG,* tt. The act of mixing conftisedly. 
fJO'MBMT, tt. [Fr.; jumentm, H] A beast of burden. 
Burton. 
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JUS 

Md Exaetlj , nicely j jimp. Otoker, 

JtXF, tk Act of jumping ; a lean } a skip ; a bound ; a 
cbaaoe ; hazard. — ^*1 ^ waistcoat; a kind of 
loose Btay8.~>(Arw.r A Ault or dislocation In mineral 
strata* 

JOMP'fBy a. One who jumps or leafw. JBrstmit A tool for 
bonng boles in stones or rocka 
JOn'c^te, (jfing'kiit) n, (Jonead^t Rr.] Cheese-cake; a 
sweetmeat : any delicacy, i^peassr. A ftirtive entertain- 
ment. SeeJuaxzT. 

JOn'covSy a. (yaacMus, JU] Full of bulmsbes. 

JOKC^TrQNf a. Ijmtetienf Fr.] Act of Joining ; union ; joint. 
JCnct'vbE} pungkt'yvr) a. {yaactara, L.] The line at 
which two tninn are joined ; joint ; articulation ; union ; 
amity ; a critical point of time ; a crisia 
JOns, a. (jata, Fr. ; JumtUf L.] The sixth month of the 
year from January. 

JuN'^pAT-teei,* a. An apple ripe in June; jenneting. P. 

JOnx'-BCb-rt,* a. A small American tree and its iVuit. 
£aea. 

J&N'&LB,^9n'gl) a, A thicket of shrubs and reeds. Ed, Rev, 
J Unholy,* *• Kolating to or containing jungle. 

£e. Rev, 

UJCk'iqB- (Jdn'yur) Ha^n^-vr, W, P, J, F, Jo, f Jd'n^r, 
8m, ; jwnyvr. & ; JO'nyyr, £. JT.J a. [L.] Founger ; later 
bom ; later in office or rank. 

|]JCm^iqb,* *• younger than another. 

l|Jtll«-i6R^|-TY, O&n-ySr^^-t^) [ jdn-yBr'^-t^, K, Wh, ; jfln- 
n^-Hr'^-t^, Jo, Aa.] a. State of being junior. 

JC'NI-Pl^R^ a. ^aa^erx#, L.] A genus of shrubs ; a shrub 
bearinff bluish berries of a pungent sweet taste, used in 
medicine. 

JDnk, a. A Chinese flat-bottomed ▼easel with three masts: 
— pieces of old cable. 

JOrk'^T, a. [corrupted fh>m jutieaU,] A sweetmeat; a 
stolen entertainment. 

JDnk'XT, V, a. [i juaaBTZD j fp, xurkktiko, JunxsTBD.] 
To feast secretly or by stealth ; to feast. SeutA, 

Jfl^nd,* a. {MptiuAogp) A goddess ; the sister and consort 
cd Jupiter. — (^detron,) An asteroid or small planet dis- 
covered by Mr. Harding, in 1804. Hamilton. 

a. [8p,] pi. juiPT 4 . 9 , A grand Spanish council 
of state ; a cabal. 

JflN'Td, a. [<rom^mta.l jd, jCir^TOf. A cabal or faction. 
Jfl'PI-TfR, a. The chief |md among the Greeks and 
Romans; Jove. — (Aetrom) One of the planets, the 
latest la the solar system. 

JVP-p5h', or JOp^pok, a. [jtfpea, Fr.] An under petticoat : 

—a short, close coaL Drydat, 

JC^R^T, a. ljurahu, h , ; Fr.] A sort of alderman in 
some En^ish corporations. Sir T, UyU, 

Jfl'Rj^-Tp-RY, a. Relating to or comprising an oath. Avliffe. 
JfPMF JfprPifC,* [L.] (Law) “ By divine nght.” Hamil- 
ton, 

JV<<lD'|C,«a. Selatinf to juris^denee ; juridical. Blount 
JV-Rliyi-CJX, 0 . [yaruheas, Z«.j Relating to the dispensa- 
tion of justice ; used in courts of justice. 
Jy-«lD'|<C4JLr4L.Y, ad. With legal authority ; in legal form. 
JO'Rpf-ITE,* a. (Jlfm.) Another name of brookite. Dana, 
JII'RfS-c5if-a9LT, a, IjnrucoiuvltuSf L.] One who gives 
his c^ion in cases oi law, paiticulany Roman law ; a 
civilian. 

JO-Rls-Dlc'TlOK, n. [fmrudktiOf L.] Legal autbmlty ; ex- 
tent of power ; the district to which the power of dis- 
jmwing justice, or any authority, extends. 
Jtf-xis-]>1o'TiQir.4LZ«, a. According to legal authority. 
JO-R|a-Dlc^T|YX, s. Having jurisoietjon. MiUon. 
Jfi-R|S-PBfl'D9ircx, m. [Fr.; jsrwpradsstw, L.J The 
sdence of ri|dit ; the oci^ce of law. 

J(l-R|a>pRO'i>BirT, 0 . Learned or versed in law. Wiut 
JII-Ria-PBi^Dftir'Ti^,* 4k Relating to jurisprudence. Ec. 

Jfl'Rin, n. [jurists, Pr.] One versed in law, particularly 
Roman or civil law ; a practitioner or student of law ; a 
civilten. 

Jfl'RQR, a. [jars, L.] One who is empanelled on a jury ; 
ajuryman. 

JO'RY* n. [jurats, L. ; jwri or Jury* Fr.] A bodv of men, se- 
leeted according to law, for the purpose of deciding some 
controveny, or trying some case in law. Juries are either 
grio»d 4ir jMot jfums, the latter emisistittg of 19 men, 
the Ibnoer of not less than 19, nor more tmm 513. 
JO^Rf-MM, a. One who is empanelled on a joir; a juror. 
Jfl'RT'MXST, «. i^rmd.) A temporaiy mast erecM in a 
ship, in toe room of one that has been carried away by a 
tempest, or any other accident 
JBt pMjPTf-BMt* ^J«ll'ah^Rm) a, [L.J The law of na- 


JYM 

JOsT, a, [justus, L.] Conformed to the laws of Qod ; con 
fi«med to the laws of man : conformed to the dictates 
of conscience; right; upright; incorrupt; equitable; 
honest; exact; proper; accurate; virtuous; innocent; 
pure ; true ; not forged ; regular. 

JOsT, ad. Exactly ; nicely ; merely ; barely ; almost. 

JOaT, n. [jousts, old Fr.j Mock fight on horseback. See 
Joust. 

JDst, V. n. To engage in a mock flgh^ to tilt. See Joust. 
JDs'ticb, ( jfis'tis) R. ljusUtiaf L.] The quality of being 
just; the practice of rendering to every man hfs due; 
opposed to wrong or w^ryi — equity ; retribution ; right ; 
▼Indication of right ; punishment, as opposed to mercy » — 
an officer appointed to administer justice ; a judge, as a 
chief justice! a justtee of the King’s Bench, or jiutux of 
the Common Pleas : — a conservator of the peace, a peace 
officer ; as, a justtee of the peace. 
fJOs'TiCE, V. a. To administer justice. Bacon, 
tJOa'T)CE-^-BLE, dti«'t}S-«-bl) a. Liable to account in a 
court of justice. Htyward. 
tJOs'TioB-MfiNT, H. Procedure in courts. BaOev, 
fJCs^Tiv-gR, n. Administrator of justice. JE^. HalL 
Jfla'T;oE-8HlP, n. Rank or office of justice. 8w^ 
JV8-T1''c|-a-ble, fji.is-ttsh'e-^-bl) a. Proper to be exam- 
ined in courts of justice. Batley, 

JV8-tI"oj-Xr,* (Jys-llsh'^-ftr } ) n. A judge ; a justice ; a 
JV8 -tP^CJ-^R,* (jus-tTsh'^-^r; | Justiciniy. Tomlins. 
JV8-tP'cj-^-rY, Ovs-Ush'^-^-r?) n. Ijushciartus, low L.] 
An administrator of justice ; a judge ; a high ofitcer in 
the royal court of the Norman kings of England : — tbo 
High Court of Justiciary is the supreme court of enrai- 
nal justice in Scotland. 

JOs'Tf-Fi-^-BLE, 0 . That may be justified ; right ; just ; 

defensible by law or reason. 

J 0 s^T;-Fi- 4 .-BL.E-M£ss, n. auality of being justifiable. 
J0s'Ti-Fl-4.-BLy, ad. In a justifiable manner. 
JOs-TJ-FI-ci'TipN, A. \Just\ficatu>f low L.] Act of Justify- 
ing: state of being justified; exculpation; defence; 
vindication ; deliverance by pardon from sms past. 
JVS-TlF'j-CA-TlVE, [jya-tlf^ 9 -k 9 -tlv, fT. Ja. RT». ; jSs-t?- 
f(p-ka't|V, £■.] a. Having power to justify , justifying. 
JOs-Tf-Fj-ci'TQR, n. One who supports or justifies. 
JVS-TlF'j-C 4 -Tp-BV, a. Tending to justify; vindicatory. 
Johnson, 

JDs'Ti-Fi-giR.R. One who justifies; a vindicator. 
JOa'Tf-Fi?, (jus't^-fl) », a. Pr. ; jusU^o^ low L.J 

[i. xusTirizo; pp, JciTipriifo, justivied.] To prove or 
show to be just ; to render just ; to defend , to vindicate ; 
to free from past sin by pardon. — (Prmtmg) To adjust 
properly the words, lines, spaces, Ac., of a page. 
J08'T|-FY-IWO,*p. a. That justifies , clearing from guilt or 
blame. 

Jys-TlN'I-^N,* a. Belonging to the code of laws insU 
tuted by the Roman emperor Justinian. Otbbon, 

JOs^TLiE, (jQs'sl) V. n, ij^ter^ old Fr.] [u xuitled ; pp, 
jusTkino, jusTLED.] To eocountor ; to clash; to rush 
against each other ; — also written jostle, 

JDa^TBE, (jfis'sl) V. a. To push; to force by rushing 
against ; to *’'Tke ; to Joggle. 

JCs'TLE, (jfit ) n. Shock ; slight encounter. 

JOs^TLine, n. Shock ; act of rushing against. 

J08T'x.Y> ad. Uprightly ; in a just manner ; properly. 
JOsT'HfBz. R. Justice ; equity ; accuracy ; propriety. 

JOt, e. R. [1. JUTTE 0 ; pp, JUTTiwo, JUTTED.] To push or 
shoot out ; to run a^nst ; to butt. 

JOt,* m. A projection : a prominence ; a iutty. Congreve. 
JOT'T|iro,* R. Act of projecting; ajiro^kin. OoldomUh. 
JOt'ty, V, a. To sboot ont beyond. Rhoz. 

JOt'TY, V, n. To sboot out; to jut. HMand, 

JOt^ty, r. a projection ; a jettee ; a jetty ; a pier; a mole. 
JOt'-WIw d5w, (-da) n- A window that juts out. 
fJC'V 9 -ifXLf* R. A youth : a young man. Shah, 
Jft-rF-trX.’Lp 4 t* n, pi. rL.T Certain games among the 
Romans, instituted fbr the health of youth. Amsworth. 
JO-Vjp-ifka'cipwcE,* R. Act of growing up; state of 
youth : — act of growing young a^n. Oood, 

"O'VE-NlLE, pa^v^nlL W, P, J. E, F, 8m. | la'v^-nll, 8. 
Ja, JT.] a. [juveniHsf L.] Relating or adapted to youth ; 
young ; youtbfUU 

fr-Y7-iai.'{-TVt Quality or state of being jnveniie, 
youtbfulness. 

n, A fruit enclosing the grains called Braxil nute 

9, a. To {dice contiguously or near. 

JOx-TA'Pfrf'fT-lgD,* 0 . Placed near each other* Beattie, 
Jl)x-TA-FO-«I"»iPN, (jlU-4s-po<Elsh'va) “ - 

posMe, L. J State of Doing pbMed in n 
tigulty; apposttloii. 

JF'xpLD, n. See Gimmaa. 
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K the eleventh letter of the alphabet, and borrowed by 
f the Englieb from the Greek alphabet, has, before 
the voweU, one invariable sound, as in keen, kuu K is 
silent before n ; ns, ibq/e, knee, 

Ka-bXb's&v,'^ «. (ZooL) A species of armadillo. Qoldmith, 
KX-BdB', o. cu See Cadob. 

KXk'<?x-ene,* n. {Mm.) A mineral with brown or red radi- 
ated crystals. Brande. 

KIle, or KXiL, H. A kind of cabbage: colewort:— >a 
sort of pottage. 

K^-leI'dq-8c5pe,^ n. [iraXdf, elSos, and cnroirfw.] An 
optical instrument or toy, which exhibits a great variety 
of beautiful colors and i^mmetrical forms, Invented by 
Sir David Brewster. Ed. Ency. 

K^-leI-D 9 -sc 6 p^IC,* o. Beiating to the kaleidoscope. 
Stone, 

KXl']^n-d^r, n. An account of time. Shak. See Calxiv- 

DAE. 

KXl-¥N-dI'ri-^ ♦ a. Relating to the kalendar. Loudon. 
KXL']^N-D]gR, fi. A sort of dervise. See CALKWoEa. 
KXle'-YXrd,* n. (^Uand) A kitchen garden. Booth. 
KX'LI, (ka^Q) n. [.oroA.] A species of ealeola, a plant, the 
ashes of which ore used in making glass : — hence the 
word alkaii. Potassa is sometimes called kalL 
KA'L|-Dm,* n. (Chem.) Potassium:— a term used by Ger- 
man chemists. Brande. 

K^l-lIo'b^-phv, n. Beautiful writing. See Callio- 

BAPHT. 

KXl'mi-^, n. (Bot) A genus of American evergreen 
shrubs, having beautiful white or pink flowers; the 
American laurel. 

Ka-LoV^^R, n. See Caloteb. 
tKXM, u. Crooked j awry , athwart. Shak. 
KXm^mer-¥R-IT£,* n. (Jlfin.) A reddish violet mineral. 
Dana, 

KXm'sjn,* n. A noxious wind of Egypt, called also 
aitnoom. OenL Mag. 

KXmt'chx-dXle,* b. a native of Kamlchatka. P. Cyc. 
|^Xn-o^-r 65^ (k5ng-ga-rd0 n. {Zool.) A marsupial 
quadruped of New Holland, having short fore legs, and 
long hind legs, on which it leaps. 

KXn'tj-^Nj* o. Relating to Kantism or to the German phi- 
losopher Kant. P. Cyc. 

KXnt'i§m,* n. The doctrine or tenets of Kant. Ed. Rev. 
KXnt'ist,* n. A follower of Kant. Ed. Rev. 

KX'9 -lTN£,* n. The Chinese name fur porcelain clay. 
Brande. 

KXr'^-oXn,* n. A species of fox found in Tartary. Booth. 
KX'RQB,* n. ( fFith goldsmiths) the S4th part of a gram. 
Crabb. 

Kar'phq-lIte,* r. {Min.) A hydrated silicate of alumina 
and manganese, ifl stellated crystals. Brande. 
KXR-PH9-stD^jp-RlT£,v n. (Min.) A hydrated phosphate 
of iron. Brande. 

KXrb'tee-Ite,* r. (ABr.) Another name of anhydrite. 
Dana. 

KX'ty-x>Yd,* r. An insect, a species of grasshopper, found 
in the United States ; platyphyllum concavum. Dr. T. W. 
Harris, 

Ka-vi£e',*r. Bee Caviar. Booth, 

Kaw, V. n. To cry as a crow or rook. See Caw. 

KXyx<E, (kfii) R. [qtdUe, Fr.J A ninepin ; a kettlepin.— 
The game of kaylM is a game played in Scotland with 
nine poles and an iron bullet. 

fKecK, V. n. [keckrn, O.j To heave the stomach ; to retch 
at vomiting. Btuwu 

f KfiCK,* R. An effort to vomit. Choyne, 
kfic'KLE, (kSk^kl) V. a. (JVaut.) To defend a cable by 
winding a rope round it. 

KfiOK'sV, n. Hemlock : — called also kex, Shak, 

KtcK'y, a. Resembling a kex. Grew. 

KfiDOE, V. a. [ki^he, D.] [i. xxdobd; pp. xxDOtNo, 

EBDoxD.] OVoRtf To bring or drive a vessel down or up 
a river with the tide, and set the sails so as mere^ to 
avoid the shore, when the wind is contrary. Mar. Dut. 
KtDaZ,* n. (JVaut.) A small anchor used to keep n ship 
steady and clear from her bower anchor, while riding 
In a torbor or a river. Mar. Diet. 

KBdqb, or KXd^X, { a. Brisk ; lively ; hale. Ray. [Local, 
KftDa'V, i England.] 

KfizMU'VR, R. A small anchor: — a flsh-man. Gross. See 

KftD'tXcX, R. A weed among com j charlock. TVtsser. 
KfiC, R. ph of Cow. Kine. Gross. [Provincial, England.] j 


fKfifiCH, R. A solid lump or mass, as of tallow. Bp. Percy. 
KX£l, r (JVbttt.) The principal piece of timbei in a 
ship, extending, at the lower part of the hull, exteriorly 
f^om head to stem : — a ship ; a low,flat-bottomf.^ vessel 

— (Bot) The two lowest petals of some flowers 
K££li, V. a. [t. KEELED ; pp. xebliro, keeled.] [fTo 

cool. SXoX.]— To navigate; to turn keel upwaros. 
Smart. 

fKSSL, V. n. To become cold ; to lose spirit. Oower, 
KRCe'^^e, R. Duty paid for a ship coming into the port 
of Hartlepool, in England. Blount. 

KEfiL^BdAT,* n. A low, flat-bottomed boat Crabb. 
KSfiLED,* (kSld) p. a. {Bot) Carinated. Smart. 

K££l^ER, r. a small tub ; a tub for holding stuff for 
calking ships ; a keelman. Crabb. 
tK££L^FXT, R. Cooler; a cooling vat. 

K££l'hXi.E, [kei'hal, IT. E. Jo. K. Sm.{ ksrhkwl, S. P. 

J. ; kei'hal or kai^hftwl, F.] v. a. Same as keelAauL 
K££L'HXUL, V, a. [t. KEELHAULED ; pp. keelhauliro, 
KEELHAULED.] (JVbut) To punish by hauling the culprit 
under the keel of a ship. Mar. Diet 
KBfiL'lNo, R. A kind or small cod, whereof stockfish is 
made. Cotgrave. 

K££l^m^n, r* ; pi. KEELBCER. One who manages the 
keels ; a bargeman. Todd. 

K££L'rXke,* V. a. (JVhtttt) To keelhaul. Mar. Diet 
K££jl'r 6 pb,* n. A hair rope running between the keelson 
and keel of a ship. Crabb, ^ 

tKSML^, n. pL Same as kayles. Sidney. See Katle. 
KfiEt'spN, or Ke£l' 8PN, (kSPs^n or kfil'spn) [kfiFspn, 
J, F. Sm. i kSl'sun, S. W. Jo. K. ; kSI's^n or kers^n, P.J 
R. (JVoMt) The piece of timber in a ship, right over her 
keel, next above the floor timber. 

K££n, a. Sharp; acute; severe; piercing; eager; pene- 
trating ; cutting ; shrewd. 

K££n. V. a. To sharpen. Thomson, [r.] 

K££n^LYi ed. Sharply; vehemently; eagerly; bitterly. 
K££N'N]pa8, R. State of being keen ; sharpness : rigor of 
weather ; severity ; asperity ; eageraess ; vehemence ; 
acuteness. 

K££n'-w1t-t?d,* a. Having a keen or sham wit. Seott 
K££P, V. a. fu KEPT ; pp. ksbpiro, kept.] To retain ; not 
to lose ; to have in possession, in use, in care, or in cus- 
tody ; to bold , to preserve ; to protect ; to guard , to re- 
strain from flight ; to detain , to tend ; to regard ; to at- 
tend ; to practise , to copy carefully : to observe ; to main- 
tain ; to support with the necessaries of life ; to have in 
the house ; to restrain ; to withhold. — To keep back, to re- 
serve ; to withhold ; to retain. — To keep company with, to 
have fiuniliar intercourse. — To keep in, to conceal ; to re- 
' strainy— 7^ Xeep off, to bear to a distance ; not to admit ; 
to hinder. — To keep up, to maintain without abatement ; 
to continu^ to hinder from ceasing. — 7b ke^ down or 
under, to oppress ; to subdue. 

K££P, V. n. To remain or continue in some place or state ; 
to stay ; to remain unhurt , to last ; to dwell ; to lodge. 

— 7b fuwp from, to abstain ; to refi-ain ; to forbear. — To 
keep on, to go forward. — 7b keep up, to continue unsub- 
dued. 

I K££P, R. The donjon or strongest part of the old castles : 

I — custody ; raard ; care ; guardianship ; restraint ; con- 
dition ; keeping. 

K££p'¥R, R. One who keeps; a defender; a preserver. — 
Keeper qf the Oreat Seal, or Lord Keeper, an officer of 
high dignity in the English government, the same as the 
Lord Chancellor. — Ketper (g the Privy Skal, styled Lord 
Privy Seal, a high officer in the English government, 
who keeps the King’s privy seal, which is used for 
charters, grants, pardons, Ac. 

Kfi£p’]f:R>-BXcK,* R. One who holds bach. Shak. 
Kfl£p'9R-SHlP, R. The office of a keeper. Carew. 
K££p'ing, r. Clharge; custody: care; maintenance.— 
{Painting') The management or light and shade, so as 
to make ail the other parts of a picture keep their proper 
relationship to the main jrnrt or chief figure. 
K££p' 1NO->R66 m,* r. The general sitting-room of the 
Ikmily; the common parlor. Fior^. [Used in the east- 
I era parts of England and in New England.] 

K££p' 8 Xke, r. a gift in token of remembrance, to be 
kept for the sake of the giver. 

K££ve, r. a large vessel to ferment liquori In; a large 
Cub ; a mashing tub ; keever. Grose. [Local, Eng.] 
K££vb, V. a. To put into a tub or keeve ; to overturn or 
lift up a cart so that it may unload at once. Ray. [LocaLj 
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n. A brewing vessel for the liquor to work In 
before it is put into the cask , a keeve. Crabb. 
tKftP'F^L,* X. Tbo bead. Somervxllti 
ICfca, n. [eaaye^ Fr.] A small barrel or cask: — written 

also cajr. See Cao. 

K£ll, n. [cau/, Welsh.] The omentum ; caul, mseman. 

A chrysalis. B. Jonaon. A sort of pottage, jfinsworth. 
K£l.p, ru Sea-weed , the alkaline calcined ashes of the 
weed, used in the manufacture of glass. 

K£l'pv, n. A supposed spirit of the waters in Scotland. 

described as a quadruped of the form of ahorse. Jamieaon. 
KfeL^spN, n. (JVauL) See Kkelsoit. 

KELT,* n. (Scotland) Cloth with the nap j generally of 
native black wool. Jamieson, See Kilt. 

kISic? a. ! 

KfiL'T^R, n. [Mtery Danish.] Order , ready or proper state. 
Barrow, — Written also kilter. 

i KEMCB, (k@m) V. a. To comb. B. Jonaoiu 
[fiM'BO, 0 . See Kimbo. 

|KEm'E-lIn, n. [irfftnAiov.] A l^ewer’s vessel; a tub. 
Chaucer. 

KEN, V. a. [». Eirrmo ; pp. EEwrrrxo, kknwed.] To see at 
a distance , to descry ; to know. Shak, 

KfiN, t). n. To look round , to direct the eye. Burton, 

KEn. n. View ; sight, the reach of the eight. Shak. 
K£n'd^l-gR££N, n. A kind of green cloth, made at Ken- 
dal, m England. Skak. 

KEn'nel, n. [cAeniZ, Fr.] A cot for dogs ; a number of 
dogs or bounds kept in a kennel : — the hole of a fox or 
other wild beast. — [kennel, D. , chenal, Fr. ; carudxSj L.] 
The watercourse of a street. Bp. HaXL 
KftN'N£I., V. n. [t. KENKELLSD , pp. KENITCLLINO, KEII- 
nsLa.ED.J To be ; to dwell , — used of beasts, and of 
man in contempt. Milton. 

KEN'NJpL, r. o. To keep in a kennel. Taller, 
KEn'NE£-C6al, n. See Cawal-Coal. 
K£n'N£L--Ra'K)?R,* n. A scavenger. jJrbutknot, 
I^n'nINO, 7U View, Bight; ken. Bacon. 

KEn'TLI:, or K£n'T.^X,* n. A hundred weight. See 0,uiw- 


K£nt'L?dgE,* n. A sort of ballast ; iron pigs used for 
baJIdst. McCulloch, 

kept, X. a. V. from Keep. See Keep. 

KEpt'-MIs'TRESs,* n. A woman supported by a man, and 
cohabiting with him, though not marned , a concubine. 
Booth. 

KEr-a-MP-grXph'|c,* a. Applied to a globe recently in- 
vented by Mr. Addison, which may be used as a slate. 
Scudamer«. 

KEr'A-site,* n, (Mm.) See Ceeabitb. 

KE'eatb,* n. (Aun.) A substauce of a corneous nature. 
HamUton. 

IkSS’sTOKE. i "• Cd.*.T0I,E. 

KEa'cUiCF, (kdr'chif) n. A head-dress of a woman ; any 
loose cloth used in dress. 

K£r'CH)£F£D, (ker'chift) a. Dressed ; hooded. MUton. 

KMrf, n. The way or opening made by a saw ; the sawn- 
away slit in timber or wood. 

Kerj-chetxBj* n. (ffeb.) (Pkilolon) A name given to 
various readings in the Hebrew Bible. Brands. 

KEb'mE^, n. ttng. St pi. A small insect, found on the 
scarlet oak, in Asia and the south of Europe, used as a 
scarlet dye. 

KEb'mE^MXn'er-AL,* n. (Mtn.) A reddish mineral. P. 
Cyc. 

keen, 71. An Insh foot-soldier; an Irish boor, ^eneer . — 
(Law) An idler, a vagrant. Whiakaw. A hand-mill, a 
quern. 

fKERN, V. n. To harden, as corn ; to granulate. Orew. 

KErn'-Ba'bv, or CoRN'-BA'By, n. An image dressed up 
with com, earned before the reapers to their harvest- 
home. Farm. Eney. 

KEr^nEZ<, n- The edible substance contained in the shell 
of a nut or the stone of a fruit , any thing included in a 
busk ; the seed of pulpy fruits , a grain , the central part 
of any thing. 

KEr'neE; V. n. To ripen to or form kernels. Mortimer. 

KER'N£Z.'Ly, 0 . Full of kernels ; having kernels. 

KEr'nel-woe’:]^ (-wUrt) it. An herb. Jixnewortk. 

tKERN^lsu,* a. l^iish ; clownish. MUion. 

KEr'p-d5n,* n. (Zool) A species of herbivorous rodents. 
Brcmde. 

KEn'O-LlTE,** ft. (Min.) A kidnev-shaped mineraL Dana. 

KEr'^EE, It. [karsaye^ D.j A kind of coarse cloth, osuolly 
nbbod, and woven with long wooL 

KEr'EEY-mEbe,* n. A thin, woollen, twilled stuff, gener- 
ally woven from the finest wools. It is said to derive its 
name froir Cashmere^ and it is often spelled eaetmere. 
See Cassimebb. 

KEr^ 9 ^¥«nEtt£,« n. A thin woollen or staff: caMdnette. 

jSdanu* 

f&EVS, V . «. To cut ; to carve. Sir T. ElyoU 


tKERV'?R, «. A carver. Chaueer. 
tKE'saR, Tt. [CaaoTt L.J An emperor, S^oeneer. 
fKE8T. The old imperfect tense of Cart. Spenser. 
KEs'TR^L, 71 . A kind of bastard hawk. Spenser. See Cots- 

TRIL. 

ketch, 71 . [eaicco, It.] (Maut.) A heavy ship; as, a bomb 
ketch f a vessel with two masts, usually from 100 to UTiO 
tons’ burden: — a hangman. Or^ao. See Jack-Ketch. 
KEtch'Dp,* 71. See Catchup. 

KEt'tle, 71 . A metal vessel in which liquor is boiled. 
KEt'tls-DrOm, n. A drum made of metal, except the 
head. 

KET'TLE-PlNf , n. pU Ninepins ; skittles. Gaiiton. 
KeO'PER,* n. (OcoL) The Gennan term for the upper por- 
tion of the new, red sandstone formation. P. Cyc. 
KEv'EL,* n. A kind of antelope. P. Cyc. — (ATawt.) A 
wooden pin on shipboard: — a kind of frame formed of 
two pieces of timber, used in extending the inain-sail 
Mar. DicL 

KEx, 7t. Hemlock, kecksy: — a dry stalk, the stem of 
the teasel. Shelton. 

key, (k5) 71. An instrument by which a lock is fastened 
and unfastened . — a wedge-shaped piece of wood for f.is-t- 
ening: — an instrument by which something is screwed or 
turned: — that which solves a difficulty: — a mole, a 
quay. See Uuat. — (Mus.) The part of a musical instru- 
ment which, being struck by the fingers, produces a re- 
quired note , the principal or fundamental note in a com- 
position. — (w4rcA,) A piece of wood let into the back of 
another, to keep it from warping. — (Bot.) A husk. — 
[caves, Fr.] A rock lying near the surface of the water. 
Key'4l<?e» (k5^9j) n. Money paid for lying at the key or 
quay ; quayage. Ainsworth. 

Key'-Board,* 71, (Mua.) The series of levers in a keyed 
instrument. Brande. 

fKf y'coLD, a. Lifeless ; cold, as an iron key. 

Keyed,* (ked) a. Furnished with keys; set to a key. 
Booth. 

KEy'hole, (kS'hSl) 71. An aperture or hole for receiving a 

key. 

K£y'-Note,* n. (Mua.) The note or tone adapted to the 
composition of a piece of music. Karnes. 

Key'stone, (ke'stSn) n. The top or fastening stone of an 
arch. 

KuXm'sjn,* n. A noxious wind. See Kamsin. 

Kuan, (kdn or k4n) n. [Turk ] In Persia., a governor or 
high officer ; in Tartaroy a prince or sovereign : — an ori- 
ental inn or caravansary. 

Kiia-nAt',* n. A country governed by a khan. P. Cyc. 
Kh6t'baH,* (kCt'bi) n. A Mahometan form of prayer. 
Brande. 

Kibe, n. An ulcerated chilblain , a ebap in the heel caused 
by cold. Shak. 

KIbed, (kibd) a. Troubled with kihcs ; as, kthed ht'els. 

KAy* n. ; pi. kibjtkah. A Russian vehicle covered 
with leather, used for travelling in winter. Ilcber. 

KI'BY, a. Having kibes ; sore with kibes. Skelton. 
KIcK,o.a. [kavcAca,Ger.] [t. kicked , pp. RiCKiao,KiCKBD.} 
To strike with the foot. South. 

KICK, V. n. To thrust out the foot ; to resist. 

KICK. 71. A blow with the foot. Diyden. 

KTck'er, n. One that kicks or stokes with the foot. 
KIck'jno,* n. The act of sinking with the foot. Smart. 
KIck'suAw, 71. [a corruption of quelque cAose.] Sumethuig 
fantastical ; a made-up dish of cookery. 
fKICK'sHdE,* n, A dancer, in contempt , a caperer. Miltoiu 
tKIcK'sy-wIcK'sv, n. A wife, in contempt. SAoJfc. 

KlD, 71. The young of a goat. — [odtpc/n, Welsh.] A bun- 
dle of heath. 

Kid, V. n. [t. KIDDED ; pp. KIDDING, KIDDED.] To brhlg 
forth kids. Cotgrave. 

tKiD, V. a. To discover ; to show ; to make known. Ooioer. 
kId'd^D, a. Fallen, as a young kid. Cotgrare. 

KId'deR, n. An engrosser of corn to enhance its price. 

Amswo^. A travelling trader. Ray. [l^iocal.] 

KId'dle, 71. [kuiellua^ low L.] A wear in a river, to catch 
fish. — Corruptly called, in some places, AiUle, or ketiU. 
KId'dSw, 71. A web-footed bird, called also ttm gxuUeTnoty 
or guxtlenif the sea-Aen, and akoxU. Chambers, 
tKlD"~F5x,* 71. A fox. Shak. 

KId’lino, 71. A young kid. JF. Brotone. 

KIo'nXp, V, a. f*. KiDNArrEO ; pp. KioNArriNo, xiDNArrsD.] 
To steal children ; to steal human beings. 

KId'nXp-p^r, 71, One who kidnaps , a man-stealer. 
KId^nXp-PJNO,* b. The stealing of human beings. Slacks 
stone, 

KId'ney, (kid'no) pi. kidneys. The two organs or 
large glands, which separate the urine from the Wood ; 
— a cant term for sort or kind. 

KId^ni^y-BEan, n. A bean much cultivated, shaped like a 
kidney. 

KWwi^nXPED,* (-shfipt) a. Ponned like a kidney 
KlD'NEV-vlTcn, n, A medicinal plant j antbyllls. 
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KTD'if?T-WOET, ( wttrt) n, A plant j rtorry or hauy saxi- 
frage. 

Kje, Tt, Kine. [North of EngJ See Kcb. 

RlL'D^E-KlNy iu llundekentU,] A liquid measure contain- 
ing eighteen gallons j a small barrel. i 

kill, V. a. [i. KILLED ; pp. KiLLiNO, KixxEo.l To deprive 
of life i to put to death ; to destroy ; to depiive of active 
qualities. 

KIl'l^j* n. (JIftn.) Clay-slate, so called by Cornish min- 
ers. Urt, 

KlL'L¥N-iTE,* n. (Mtu) a mineral. P, Ope, See Killinite. 
KIll'^r, n. One who kills or depnves of life. 
KlLL'uilRB,'^ n. A parasitical plant , broornrape. Booth. 
KKll'jno,* p. a. Depriving of life , destroying. 
KiL'LjN-lTE,* ju {Min.) A variety of spodumene. Bmnde. 
KtL'Low, n, A blackish or deep blue earth. Woodward. A 
Turkish measure. 

kiln, (kJi) K, A stove or furnace for drying or burning ; 

commonly annexed to another word j as, a brick-kdn, 
liiuo-JcUn, malt-kiln, or hop-kil/L 
KIln'dry, (kll'dri) v. a. [l kilnoried^ pp, KiLNoariNo, 
KiLNORiSD.] To dry in a kiln. 

KlLN'DEy-jN»,* n. The ncL of drying in a kiln. 
KIl'p-grAm,**. [ktlogramme, Fr.J A French weight, equal 
to 2 lbs. 3 oz. drs. avoirdupois. Brandt. 

Kilolitre,* {kll' 9 -ll-tvr) n. [kdolvurt, Fr.J A French 
measure of a thousand litres. P. Cyc. 

Kilometre,* (kllVmS-tyr) n. [kilomitre, Fr.J A French 
measure of a thousand metres. P. Cyc. 

i KlLT, p. Killed, hurt; wounded. Spenser, 

LIlt.* or KELT,* n. A loose dress extending from the belly 
to the knee, m the form of a petticoat, worn in the Scotch 
Highlands by the men, and in the lowlands by young 
boys , — called by the Highlanders fiRibeg, Jamieson. 
KlL'Tj^R,* n. Condition, order; kelter. HoHeway, See 
Kclter. 

KIm'bo, o. Crooked ; bent; arched. Dryden, See A-kimbo. 
KIM'm^L, n. See Kemeuiy. 

Kin, n. Relationship by Mood or marriage ; people related 
to each other; relationship by the nature of the things, 
relations , rdutives , kindred. 

KIn, a. Of the same nature, kindred. Chaucer. 

Ki'N^TE,* w. {Chem.) Kinic acid with a base- P. Cyc. 
I/KInd, [kind, P. K Ja, Sm. Wb . , kyind, S. W.J. F, kelnd, 
AT.] a. Benevolent, filled with general good-will; favor- 
able, benehcent, mild, tender , indulgent , compassion- 
ate , gentle, benignant, gracious, limicnC. 
jjKiND, n. [kuniL, Goth.] Race, generic class ; genus; clas- 
sification , sort , species, nature, manner, way. 
fK'lND'LD, a. Begotten. Spenser. 

IIKTnd'-iieart'ld, (klnd'-hiirt'yd) a. Having great be- 
nevolence. Thomson. 

KlND'-HEART'^D-NtbS,* iL Kindness of heart. JirbuthnoL 
KIn'dle, (kln'dl) v. a. [cyiins or cynneu, Welsh , kyndeU, 
Goth.] [u KINDLED, pp. KINDLING, KINDLED.] To Set Oil 
fire , to light ; to make to bum ; to in flame, os the pas- 
sions : •— [to bring forth. S/uxk.] 

KIn'dle, V. n. To take fire , to grow into rage. 

Kin'dl:^e, n. One who kindles or inflames. 
tKiNU'LEBS, a. Unkind , unnatural. ShaJe. 

KiND'Ll-Nfiss, n. Favor ; affection , good-wilL 
KlND'LiNG,* n. The act of setting on fire. 

KlND'L}NG,*jp. a. Setting on fire, inflaming. 

KiND'LYt <L Congenial; fit, proper, consonant to nature , 
kind , benevolent , mild. 

KInd'lv, ad. Benevolently ; favorably ; mildly , fitly. 
Kind'n^ss, n. The quality of being kind ; humanity; be- 
nevolence ; beneficence ; good-will , favor , love , benefit 
conferred ; a kind act or deed. 

KiN^DRLD, n . , pi. KINDRED Or KINDREDS. A person or 
persons of the same descent , relation by birth or marriage , 
consanguinity ; people related to each other , relationship , 
relatives. 

KlN'DRljiD, a. Congenial; related; cognate; of the same 
kind. 

KlNE, n. ; pi, of Cow. Cows. [Obsolete, except in poetry.] 
KING, TL The ruler of a nation or kingdom , a monarch , a 
sovereign : — a piece or card representing a king in a game. 
— King at arms, a principal officer at arms that has the 
preeminence of the society ; of whom there are, in 
England, three, viz., Oarter.Morroy, and Clarencieux. 
KING, v. 0 . To supply with a king ; to make royal ; to raise 
to royalty. Shak. [Ludicrous.] 

KTng'Ap-PLE, n. A kind of apple. Mortimer. 

KIng^cRJLft, n. Craft of kings ; art of governing. Etng 
James. 

KIng'cOP, n. A flower; crowfoot. Peaeham. 


KTng'dqm, n. A countiy or nation governed by a king; I 
the dominion of a king; a region; a tract:— -a division in I 
natural history ; as, the animal or vegetable kingdom. 
fKlNG^DOMED. ^klng'dumd) a. Proud of kingly power. 


fKlNG^DQMED, (klug'dvmd) 0 . Proud of kingly power. 
Shak. 

KlN»’vt&H,* n. A fish having aptendW colors. Crabb. 
K1ng^f1su- 9R, n. A bird that feeds on fish. 


tKlNG'HOOD, (kYng'hfld) n. State of being a king. Oomr 
K1ng'-KTll'¥^*». One who kills a king ; regicide. Shak 
KlNG^LfKE, a. Like a king; kingly. Sandys. 
KlNG'Li-Nfiss,* tt. The quality of being kingly. Coleridge 
KiNo'LfNG,* n. An inferior sort of king. ChurchilL 
KIng'lV, a. Belonging to a king ; royal ; regal , august. 
KIng^ly^, ad. With an air of royalty ; as a king. 
KIng'-Post^* n. {Arch.) The middle post of a ftaraod 
roof, reaching from the centre of the tie4>eam to ifte 
ridge at top. Brande. 

KIng§,* n. The title of two books of the Old Testament. 
BibU. 

KIng’9'-B£ncii^,* n, Tlie English court of judicature iu 
which the lord chief-justice presides as the king’s deputy 
Blackstone. 

K1ng’§-e'vil, (kIngz-S'vl) n. The scroftila, a disease for- 
merly believed to be cured by the touch of a king. 
KIng'siijp, n. Royalty ; state of a king. King Charles. 
KTfNG’?'spEAR, (klngz'spfir) n. A plant. 

K][ng’§'8t6 N£, (kingz'ston) n, A fish. Ainsworth. 

Ki'njc,* a. {Chem) Denoting a vegetable acid, derived 
from cinchona, and sometimes called cmchome acid. P. 
Cyc. 

KInk, n. An entanglement or knot in thread, &c. ; a 
twist or turn in a rope or cable. Crabb. A fit of laughter , 
a fit of coughing. Brocketu 

KInk, v. n. [t. kinked, pp. kinking, kinked.] To be en- 
tangled ; to run into knots ,*to set fast or stop : — [to be 
disentangled. Forby. To laugh immoderately. Brocketi.] 
KIn^Kj^-j6u,* n. {ZooU) A plantigrade quadruped of South 
America, of arboreal habits. Brande. 

KYnk'hAust, n. The chm-cough. [Lancashire, England.] 
KTn'kle,* n. Same as ktnk. FVa/icw. 

KPnS,* n. An astringent vegetable extract, containing tan- 
nin, gum, and extractive matter. Brande 
KIn§'folk, (klnz'f^k) n- Relations ; kindred. Obsolescent. 
KIn§'man, n.; pi. KINSMEN. A man of the same race or 
family ; a relative. 

KIns'wom-an, (kTnz'wQm-sm) n. A female relation. 
KIn'TAL, n. See Quintal. 

KTnt'lidIjIE,* «. (Maut.) Ballast, kentledge. Mar. Diet. 
Kt-^SK^y* n. [Turk.] A kind of open pavilion or summer- 
house, supported by pill.irs, Brande. 

KIpe,* n. An outer basket for catching fish. Crabb. 
KIp'p^r, o. Lean and unfit for use; — a term applied to 
salmon when unfit to ho taken, and to the time winm 
they are so considered. 

KtP'PER,* a. Lively , nimble , light-footed. Craven DialccL 
KIp'p?r-nDt,* n. A tuberous root , eartlmut. Booth. 
KIp'plR-TIme,* n. The time between the 3d and 12th of 
May, m which fishing for salmon on the Thames, in Eng 
land, 19 prohibited. Ash. 

KIrk, n. {Scotland) A church ; the church of Scotland. 
Kirk'm^n, n. t pl> KiRKMEN. One of the church of Scot- 
land. 

Kirn, n. See Kern. 

KtRSCH^ wA&-S]^R,*n. (Ger.) An alcoholic liquor obtained 
by fermenting and distilling bruised berries. Ure. 
KjIr'tle, (kiral) n. An upper garment or gown ; an outer 
petticoat. 

Kir'tled, (klr'tld) a. Wearing a kirtle. MiUon. 
KlR^w^N-iTE,* n. {Min.) A dark, olive-green mineral. 
Dana. 

Kiss, V. a. [i. KISSED ; pp. kissing, kissed.] To salute by 
applying the lips; to caress, to treat with fondness; to 
touch gently. 

Kiss. n. A salute by kissing or by joining lips. 

KIss'^R, n. One who kisses. 

KI8s'|no-C6m'fjt, (-kQm'fit) n. Terfumed augar-pluma 
for sweetening the breath. Shalt. 

KIss'ing-CrOst, n. Crust formed when one loaf, in bak- 
ing, has touched another. 

KIst, n, A chest. [Provincial, north of England.] 

Kl8T,*n. (/n /ndia) The amount of a stated payment. Onftft. 
KIT, n. A small fiddle : — a large bottle : — a milking pail : 
— a sort of churn ; — a wooden vessel m which salmon is 
sent to London : — a kitten or young cat : — [a soldier’s 
knapsack and its contents ; — the tools of a shoemaker ; 
— a sailor’s chest and contents. Orose.] 

KIt'cXt, o. Applied to a club in London, of which Addi- 
son and Steele were members, so named from Christoplier 
Cat, a pastry-cook, who supplied the club with rautton- 
ples; — also applied to a portrait about three quarters m 
length, such as was used for the members of this club. 
KIt'cXt,* n. A game played by three or more players. 
Forby, 

KIt'cAt-Roll',* n. A bellied roller for land drawn by a 
horse. Forby. 

KItch'^n, (kich'pn) n. [kegin, Welsh ; kyshsn. Erse.] The 
room in a house where the prpvisions are cooked ; a uten- 
sil or apparatus for cooking. 

KlTCH'ipN, V. a. To entertain with the fare of the kitchen 
Shak. .. ... 

KlTCH^ifN,* o. Belonging to or used in the kitchen. Ask. 
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KYTch'VH-GXr^den, (klch'^n-gkr^dn) n. A garden In 
which iregetables for the taWe are raised. 
KTtch'jPN-MAid, f*. A maid employed in the kitchen. 
KlTCH'jpN-STttFF, n. The fat collected from pots and drip- 
ping-pans. Donne. 

KlTcii'^iN-W£Ncn, n. [kitchen and ttfcnch.] A maid em- 
ployed to clean the kitchen instruments of cookery. 
KlTCii'^if-WOEK, (kXch' 9 n-wdrk)ii Cookery j work dona 
in the kitchen. 

Kite , a. A bird of prey : — a rapac ioua man : — a paper toy 
raised by a string and the action of the wind into the air. 
JThe belly. Broken. North of England.] 

Kite^s'foot, (kita'fht) n. A plant. Ainsworth. 

Kith, n. [f Acquaintance. Oower.] — “ Kith and lany** friends 
and relatives. Brackett. 

n. A musical instrument ; cithnra. Thomson. 
KIt'i.|JVO, n. [catulusy L.1 A young cot; a kitten. Fordy . — 
A whelp ; the young or a beasL B. Jonson. 

KIt'ten, (kit'tn) n. [ko/teken, D.] A young cat. 

KIt'TEN, mt'tn) V. n. [t. aiTTavED, pp. KiTTEiriito, kit- 
TEnsD.J To bring forth young cats. 

KlT^Tf-wAKE,fi. An English bird of the gull kind. 
fKlT'TLE, (kit'll) V. a. To tickle. Sherwood. 

i KiVE, n. A washing vat or tub , keeve. Str W. Petty. 

ktv'^R, V. a. To cover. HtUoct. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 
KlTck, t). n. [t. KLicKEO ; pp. klickino, keicked.] To 
make a small, sharp noise, to click: — to pilfer or steal 
away suddenly with a snatch. Dr. Johnson. 

KlIck'ER,* n. He or that which klicks. Badey. 
KlIcR'ino,* n. A regular, sharp noise. Maunder. 
KlInk'stone,* n. (Afia.) A basaltic stone, of the fletz 
trap formation. Crabb. See Clinkstone. 
Ki.i-n6m'e-t?R,* «. An instrument for measuring the in- 
clination of stranded rocks, the declivity of mountains, 
Ac. Hamilton. See Chirometeb. 

KnXb, (n&b) V. a. [knappen^ D.] [i. knarred , pp. knarri no, 
KNARRED.] To bite , to bite something brittle ; to nab. 
♦KnAb'BLE, (nab'bl) v. n. To bite , to nibble. Browne. 
KnXck, (Dak) n. A little raacbine , a toy , a knick-knack : — 
a readiness, a facility, a dexterity in some slight opera- 
tion. 

KnXck, t>. n, [knacken^ Teut.] To make a sharp, quirk 
noise, as when a stick breaks ; to speak finely or afifect- 
edly. Orose. [r.J 

KnXck'^R, (nak'^r) n. [A maker of knacks or toys; a har- 
ness-maker. Mortimer. A rope-maker. Ainsworth.] One 
who buys old horses for slaughter, and cuts them up 
for dogVmeat. Smart 

KnXck'isij, } a. Knavish , trickish , practising tricks or 
KnXck'v, i knacks. More. [R.] 

KwicR'lSH-Nfesa, n. Artifice , trickery. More [R.] 
K«XcK'-KNEED,*p. a. Having knees which strike against 
each other. Brackett 

KrX&, (n&g) K. A knot in wood , a peg , a shoot of a deer’s 
bom : — -a rugged top of a rock or hill. 

KNXe'ci}-N£sa,* n. The state of being knaggy. Scott 
KisXe'j&y, (ni^e) a. Knotty ; rough , ill-huinorc^. 

KjvXp, (nip) n. [cnapf Welsh.] A protuberance , a hillock. 
Bacon. See Naf. 

KnXP, (nip) V. a. [knappen, D.] To bite ; to break short, to 
gnash. [R.] 

KifXP, (nap) v. n. To make a short, sharp noise , to snap, 
to knack. Wiseman. 

KnXp'b6t-tle, (nap'l)5t-ti) n. A plant 
tKNXP'PJSH, (nkp'pish) a. Snappish , froward. Barret 
IKnXp'ple, (nap'p!) r. n. To break off with a sharp, quick 
noise , to snap. Ainsworth. 

i KwXp'PV, (nap'p?) a. Full of knaps or hillocks. Tluloet 
InXp'sXck, (nap'sak) n. [knappen^ Germ.] A bag or 
sack in which a soldier carries his provisions on his 
back. 

KwXp'wffiD, (nip'w^d) «. A genus of plants; black cen- 
taury. 

Knar, (nkr) n. [knor^ Germ.] A hard knot. Dryden. [r.] 
Kn'aRL.* n. A knot in wood ; a knurl. Brackett 
Knarl'i^d, (nUrl'^d) a. Knotted , gnarled. 

Knar'RY, (nir'r?) a. Knotty ; stubby. Chaucer. 

KnXve, (nav) ». [fA boy. Wicltffe. A servant Oower ] A 
petty rascal ; a scoundrel : — a card with a soldier painted 
on it 

KNXv'¥R-y, (nkv'^r-p) n. Dishonesty ; fraud , petty vil- 
lany. 

KnXt'} 8R, (nSLv'ish) a. Dishonest; fraudulent; mischiev- 
ous. 

KnAv'jsh-lv, (niv'fsh-l?) ad. Dishonestly ; fraudulently. 
KNXv'isH-N£ss, (nav')sh-nfis) n. duaiity of being knav- 
ish. 

KnXw, (nftw) V. Sometimes written for gnaw. Sec Gnaw. 
Kn£ AD, Gtfid) V. a. [l kneaded , prp. KNBADINO, KNEADED ] 

To work or preoM ingredients into a mass, as in making 
flour into dough. 

Klf£AD'igR, ( 5 €d' 9 r) n. One who kneads ; a baker. 
KJr£AD'Dro-T ROUGH. fn6d'mg-tr«0«. A trough in which 
tba dough or paste of bread is worked together* 


KNO 

Kw£'B?L-7rB • (nB'b^l-lt) n. (Min.) An oxide of mangas 
nese. Cteaveland. 

Kne£, (nS) n. The joint of the leg where It is Joined to the 
thigh , something resembling the human knee when bent, 
as a crooked piece of timber or metal, or the angle where 
two pieces join. 

Kn£e. (n£)D. a. To supplicate by kneeling. Shak. 
KNKE’-CROdR'iNQ, (iiC'krok'iiig) o. Obsequious. Shak. 
Kn££d, (ned) o. Having knees or joints , genicultited. 
Knee'-de£p, (n6'dep) a. So deep as to reach the knees. 
Kne£d'grAs 8, (ned'gris) ru An herb. 

Kn££'h5lm, (n5'h5lrn) n. A plant, called also knee-holly 
and butcher'* a^oom. 

KneE'-joInt-ed,* a. {Bot) Geniculate. P. Cyc. 

Kn£el, (nSl) V. n, [i. knelt or kneeled , pp. kneeling, 
KNELT or KNEELED.] To bcnd thu knee; to bend or rest 
one or both knees on the ground. 

KnEEl'i^r, n. One who kneels 
KnEEl'ING,* p. a. Bending the knee. 

KnEE'pXn, (ne'pfin) n. A little, round bone on the fore part 
of the knee. 

KnlE'strIng,* n. A ligament of the knee. Addison. 
Kn£E'-TIm-B£K, n. Timber with crooks or angles. 
KnEE'-TrIb-VTE, (nS'trlb-yyt) n. C^nuficction , worship 
or obeisance shown by kneeling. Mdton. 

Kn£ll, (n€l) n. The sound of a bell rung at a funeral. 
Kn£li.,* V. n. To sound ns a bell , to knoll. Bcaum. ^ FI. 
KnElt,* (n61t) L & p. from Kneel, t^ce Kneel. 

Knew, (nu) u from Know. See Know. 

Knife, (nlf ) n. ; pi. knIve?. An instrument with a sharp 
edge, for cutting ; of various forms and for various use'*. 
Knife'hXn-DLE-Sh£ll,* n. A bivalve shellfish. Booth 
Knight, (nit) n. An attendant , a military aiiendant. Shak 
A champion. Spenser. A man on whom the king of Eng- 
land, or bis lieutenant, has conferred the distinction of 
being addressed by the stj le of Sir before his Christian 
name , as, “ Sir William — Knight of the post, a sub- 
orned rogue or witness , a knight dubbed at the whipping- 
post or pillory. — Knight of the shire, one who represents 
the shire or county in the English parliainmit. 

Knight, (nit) r. a. fi. kniuhteu , pp. knighting, knight- 
ed.] To dub or make a kiiighu 
KnIght'a^e,* (nU' 9 j) «. The body of knigiits. J. B. 
Burke. 

KnIck'-knXck. (nik'nJlk) n. Any trifle or toy. [Colloquial.] 
KNiGllT-BAcH'^E-LQR,'* n. A young, uiimamed man ad 
nutted to the order of knighthood. Booth. 
Knight-BXr'P-nEt,* n. A baronet, an hereditary Etig- 
lish title and rank. Booth. 

Kniout-Er'rant, (nli-£r'r§int)n. .p/. knights-errant. 

(Chxtalru) A knight wandering in search of adventures. 
KNiGHT-ER'RANT-RY, (nlt-er'r 9 nt-rp) w. The character, 
manners, and adventures of wandering knights. 
Kn1giit-^r-rXt'|C,* o. Relating to knight-errantry. Qu. 
Rec. 

Knight'hood, (nlt'hfld) n. The character or dignity of a 
knight; the order and fraternity of knights. 
fKNJGHT'EESS, (nlt'l^s) a. Unbecoming n knight. Spenser 
KNiGUT'LJ-N£8S, (nlt'l^-nSs) n. CAuality of a knight. Spen- 
ser. 

Knight'ly, (nit'l?) a. Relating to or licfitting a knight. 
Knight'ey, (nit'l?) cut In a manner becoming a knight, 
Knigiit'-SEr'V|ce,* «. {Enghiih law) A tenure of land. 
Blackstone. 

KnIT, (nit) r. a. [i. knit or knitted . pp. knitting, knit 
or knitteO.] To make, unite or weave by texture with 
out a loom; to tie ; to Join , to unite. 

Knit, (nit) r. n. To weave without a loom , to unite. 
KnIt, (nit) n. Act of knitting , texture. Shak. 
fKNiTCH, (Ditch) n. A burden of wood, a fagot. Wlchffc. 
KnIt't^-BEE, rnlt't 9 -bl) a. That may be knit. Jluioet 
KnIt'tek, (nll'lpr) n. One who weaves or knits. 
KnTt'T)N6, (nlt'ting) a. Junction, the work of a knitter : 
— a weed. 

KnIt^ting,* p. o. Weaving with needles, uniting. 
KnIt'tinp-NEE'dle, (nll'ting-nc'dl) n. A wire used in 
knitting. 

KnIt't|NQ-Sh£ath,* n. A sheath for knitting-needles. 

Ash. 

KnIt'tle, (nit'tl) n. A purse-string. — (Maut) A small 
line used fur a hammock-string, Ac. 

KnIve^, (nivz) n. pi. of Knife. Bee Knife. 

Kn^b, (ndb)n. A protuberance, a hard bunch. 

Knobbed, (n5bd) a. Having knobs or protuberances. 
KNdB'Bj-N£88, (ndb'bo-n£B)n. 'J'hoquatity of having knobs 
KNdB'ay, (nSb'b?) a. Full of nobs ; hard , stublmrn. 
KNdcK, (nok) V. 71. [i. knocked , pp, knocking, knocked.] 
To strike or beat with something hard, followed by at r to 
clash ; to be driven together . To knock under, to give in ; 
to yield. 

KNdcK, (nB^ V, a. To give blows ; to beat ; to strike ; to 
collide. — To knock down, to fell by a blow. — To knock vp, 
(Printing) To make a pair of balls ; to make the pnniM 
sheets even at the edges. 
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Kn<5ck, (n8k) n. A nudden stroke } a Wow ; a loud stroke 
at a door for admission. 

Kv6ck'i^Rj (nSk'^r) n. One who knocks ji a striker; the 
hammer of a door. 

KNdcK'{NO, (nSk'jng) ru A striking; a beating at the 
door. 

Kn6ll, (nOl) V, a. To ring, as a bell for a Aineral ; to toll. 
Shak . — The word is now chiefly used in relation to a 
funeral. 

Knoll, (nSl) r. n. To sound as a bell ; to knell. Shak. 

Kn5l^, (nOl) n. A little round hill ; a hillock , the top or 
cap of a hill or mountain. Wyndhanu — A turnip. Uay. 
[Local.] 

tKN6LL'¥R, (nSl'er) n. One who knolls or tolls. Shenoood. 

IknSp, (n5p) n. [fcaoppe, TeuL] A bud, a protuberance, 
n knob. Chaucer. 

IKnCpped, (nSpt) a. Having knops ; fastened by knops. 
Chaucer. 

KN6p'pkRN,'*' (nSp^pfem) n, A species of gallnut or ex- 
crescence formed by an insect upon si'vcrul species of 
oak, and used for tanning and dyeing. Brande^ 

[Knor, (nor) n. A knot, a gnarl, knurl. Todd. 

Kn6t, (nSt) n. A complication of a cord or string not 
easily disentangled , a part which i« tied : — a place m a 
piece of wt>od caused by tlie protuberance of a bough, 
and a consequent transverse direction of the fibres : — a 
joint in a plant: — a complicated intersection or entangle- 
ment: — an epaulet: — a difticulty , intricacy : — a con- 
fedenicy , an association ; a small band , a cluster , a col- 
lection : — a bird of the snipe kind. — (MiuL) A division 
of the log-line , a mile, or the space between one knot 
and another, answering to a mile of a ship’s progress. 

Kn 6T, (uSt) V. a. [l. KNOTTEIi , pp. KNOTTING, KNOTTED.] 

To complicate in knots ; to entangle , to unite , to tie : — 
to prevent the knots from appearing in painting. 

Knot, (n6t) v.n. To form buds, knots, or joints, in vege- 
tation : — to knit knots for fringes. 

KN6T'Bj6R-KY,* or KNoOx'BfiK-Ey,* n. The cloudberry. 
Booth. 

KN6T'B£R-RV-Bnail, n. A plant. Jiinsioorth. 

Knot'grXs.s, (nSt'gris) v. A plant of several kinds; a 
jointed plant, an oat-like grass; a troublesome weed. 

KnoT'H.ss, (uSt'les) a. Without knots or difficulty. 

KnOt'tj^d, (n6t't?d) a. Full of knots , uneven , knotty. 

Kn6t'ti-NE 8S, (nSt'to-nea) n. Fulness of knots ; uneven- 
ness ; intricacy , difficulty , a protuberance. 

Kn6t'ty, (ndt'tc) a. Full of knots, hard, rugged, in- 
tricate , perplexed , difficult , embarrassed. 

Kn6t'we£d,* «. A plant or weed. Farm. Ency. 

KnoOt,* (noflt) n. An infetnimeiit of punishment used in 
Russia, consisting of a handle, a leather thong, and a ring 
with a strip of hide , punishment by the knout. Brafide. 

KnoOt,* v. a. To punish with the knout or whip. Jameson, 

Know, (n5) tj. a. [i. knew , pp. knowing, known.] To 
perceive intellectually, whether intuitively or hy the use 
of means , to have knowledge of, to be informed of ; to 
distinguish ; to recognize , to be no stranger to , to have 
sexual commerce with. 

Know, (n5) v. n. To have intellectual perception , to be 
informed , to have knowledge. 

Know'a-BLE, (no'^i-bl) a. That may be known. Bentley. 

Know'a-ble-n£s 8,* n. The quality of being kiiuwuble. 
Locke. 

JIn6w'All,* 7u One who knows every thing. Thicker. 

Know^'^R, n. One who has knowledge. 

Know^INO, (nS'jng) a. Having knowledge; skilful. 

Know'ino, (nS^ng) n. Knowledge. Shak. 

Know'Ing-LY, (n6'jng-le) ad. With skill or knowledge. 

Kn6w'ino-n£ss,* 71. I'he state of having knowledge. 
Coleridge, 

KnSwl'ed^e, (nSI'ej) [nCKej, S. P. J. E. Jo. Sm,. 
li5I'()j or n5'l?j, fP. F. , nO'lej or nSl'ej, K.] n. Truth as- 
certained , belief or evidence when it ends in moral cer- 
tainty: certain perception; indubitable apprehension, 


learning ; erudition ; skill; acquaintance; cognlzanee, 
notice , information ; intelligence. 
tKNdwL'¥i><?E, (nSF^j) v, a. To acknowledge. Wtdsfftt, 
Known,* (nOni p. from Know, See Know 
Know'-Noth'{NG,* a. Thoroughly ignorant. Forby, 
[Colloquial.] 

i KNCB'BLE, (nfib'bl) t>. «. To beat. Skinner, 

LnQc'kle, (nuk'kl) Tt. A joint of tbe finger, particularly 
when protuberant by closing the finger ; the knee joint 
of a calf. — [The joint of a plant. Bacon.] 

KnDc’KLE, (nuk'kl) tj. n. [u knuckled; vp. knuckling, 
KNUCKLED.] To bend the fingers ; to yield , to submit. 
KnDc'kled, (nuk'kld) a. Jointed. Bacon. 
fKNfiFF, (niiO w. A lout ; a clown. Hayward. 

IKnUr, (mlr) n. [knor, Ger.] A knot ; a knurl. Hulaet, 
KnIIrl, (niirl) n. A knot in wood or timber; knarl. Badey. 
KNilRL'ii^D, 0 . Set with knurls, knotty. Sherwood, 
KNtrR^'Ly,* 0 . Having knurls or knobs ; hard. Smith, 
IKnUr'ry, (ndr'r?) a. Full of knots. Drayton, 

K6b,* or Ko'ba,* n. (^Zool.) A species of antelope. P, Cye, 
Kobellite,* 7i. (Jlfm.) A sulphuret of lead and bismuth. 
Dana, 

K6n* QLDy* n, A German word for spectre or goblin. 
Brande. 

K6ff,* n, (JTaut) A Dutch vessel with u main and fore- 
mast. Crabb. 

Koiil'-Ra'b},* (kSl'ra'bj) n, A singular variety of German 
cabbage. Farm. Ency 

K6l'ly-r1te,* n. {Min.) A species of clay. Cleaveland. 
tKON^BD. For konned or conned^ i. e. knew. Spenser. 
Ko6'i»€> 6,* n. (Zool.) A sjiecies of antelope. P. Cyc. 
Ko'pEck,* n. A Russian copper com, about the size of a 
cent. KeUey. 

Ko'ran, h. [Arab.] Alcoran: — the same as alcoran^ the 
prefix al being equivalent to the. See Alcoran. 
Koh'tek,* n, A hb>h , a species of sturgeon. Booth, 
KoO'piiq-lite,* ». (Ji/iw.) A species of zeolite or prehn- 
ite, from the Pyrenees, of a yellowish or green color. 
Braude. 

Kra'al.* It. A village of rude hut« or cabins of the Hot- 
tentot's, with conical or round tops. Campbell. 
Kra'kj^n,* Tt. A fabulous marine monster of gigantic 
si/e. Goldsmith. 

Kra'm^,* n. (India) A wooden sandal worn by women. 
Crahb, 

KrEm'ljn,* n. The imperial palace, together with the 
arsenal and some other public buildings at Moscow. 
Clarke, 

Kre'q-sote,* n. (Med.) See Creosote. 

Krv'p-lite,* n. (Min.) A hydrated fluate of alumina 
and soda. Brande. 

K^ak, (zir) n. See C/ar. 

Ku'fjc,* a. An epithet applied to the ancient Arabic 
characters, from Kufa, a town on the Euphrates. Brande. 
Kt)'M}SS,* > 7L A liquor which is made by the Calmucs, 
Kou'mj.ss,* [ by fermenting mare’s milk. Ure. 
tKv, n, pi. Kine. SccKee, and Kie. 

Ky-aN',* 11 . A pungent pepper; a powerfiil condiment 
and stimulating medicine , commonly written cayenne. 
Branch. See Cayenne. 

Ky'a-nite,* n. (Min.) A mineral, called also distheme and 
sappare — also written cyanite. Brande. 

Ky'^-Nizc,* V. a. [i. ktanized , pp. ktanizino, kvan- 
izED.] To preserve timber from the dry rot, by the use 
of a solution of corrosive sublimate ; a process invented 
by Mr. Kyan. Francis. 
fKYD^ c. n. To know. See Kid. 

Kv'lol^,* n. pi. A term applied to the cattle of the Heb- 
rides. Loudon. 

KUk'i-e E-Lk'f-asQN^* [Gr.] “Lo’-d,have mercy on us,” 
a form of invocation in the Catholic liturgy. Baxley. 
KtR-j-9-L6(^'l-CAL,* a. Applied by Warburlon to that 
class of Egyptian hieroglyphics, in which a part is con- 
ventionally put to represent a whole , cyrioiogic. Brandt, 


L. 


I the twelfth letter of the alphabet, is a liquid conso- 
Jn nant, which always preserves the some sound in 
F.nglish; as in like^ falL — As a numeral, it stands for 
6U , as an abbreviation, for Itber^ a book ; liira, a pound 
in money ; lb., a pound in weight ; LL. D. legum doc- 
tor, doctor of laws. 

hk, (\iiW) interj [Sax.] See! look! behold! lo! Shak.— 
It IS the Saxon form of the interjection lo, often taking 
its place in the old English dramas, and in vulgar use. 


LX,* n. (Miu.) A note or term of music. Orahb, 
tLXB, N. A blab, a great talker. Chaucer, 

LAe'A-RUm,* n. [L.] The Romaoiimpenal standard, on 
which Constantino blazoned the monogram of Jeans 
Christ, and added a cross. Gtbbon. 

LXb'dj)i-nOm, n. A resin which exudes from a shrub 
(cistus Cretieus) in Crete ; ladanum. 

Lab-9-fXc'ti9N,* r. a weakening or impairing. Smart. 
tIiXB'¥-FS, V. a, [lab^aeio, L.J To weaken ; to impair. Bailey, 
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LX^B^L, n. Jlaheltwny L.1 A name or title affixed to any boles J to adorn, ns with lace, gold, slhrcr, or other cn 

thing, or a narrow slip of any material containing a beHiahments; to beat, as with a cord or rope*sond:-— 

name or title, and affixed to something to indicate its add spirits to beverage. , , . . ^ 

nature or contents: — a kind of tassel : — a codicil : — a LXcED'-U6F'r¥E,(li8t'-)n. Co0ee having spirits in It. 
thin brass rule used in taking altitudes ; — an appendage duon, 

consisting of fillets to the family arms : — a slip of perch- tLACED'-MDT'TON, (ISst'mQt'tn) n. A prostitute. S/iax 

meat or paper containing a seal affixed to a deed or LAce^mAk-i^b,* n. One employed in making lace. jtsA. 

writing. — (jSreh,) A moulding projecting over a door, LAce'm^n, a. ; ph lacemen. One who deals in lace, 
window, &c. LX^'^r-^-ble, o. That may be lacerated or tom. 

LA'BBtt, <*• [»• nxSBLI.SDJ pp. LXBXLLINO, LABXIXXD.] LA^'I^R-ATE, V. O. [iocero, L.] [t. LAOEBATSDJPP. 

To affix a label to. atiko, lacbbatko.] To tear , to rend. 

La-b^jl'lj/iu:,* n. [L.] (SoL) The lower lip of a labiate LX^-^r-A'tiqn, n. The act of lacerating ; abroach. 

corolla. Brande. LX^'lfR A-TlVE, o. Tearing ; having the power to tear. 

liA'B^NT. a. [labtiUf L.] Sliding; gliding; slipping. La-cer'TX,* «. [!>.] (Zoof.) The lizard. — {Jititron.) A 
Bailey. [R.] northern constellation. Brande. 

LA'b? 6,* n. (Tch.) A genus of fishes P. Cpe. L^-cteR'TlAN,* / iirards or saurians. Brande, 

La'B|-al, o. [labialte, L.] Relating to or uttered by the lips. LA-cftR'T|NE,* i ^ “zards or saurians. jfranae. 

LA'bi-al,* n. A letter pronounced chiefly by the lips. — LA-eftR'Tys,* n. [L.] The lizard fish. Smart 

The labials are 6, p, V,/, tn. Brande. Lace'-wInged,* (-wingd) a. Having wings like lace. 

La'bi-^te,* a. (Bot) Resembling lips ; formed like a lip ; Jfirfcy. 

having lips ; labiated. P. Cyc. L\ce'wom-AN. (las wfim-^n) n. She who deals In lace. 

LA'bi-At-^:u, a. [ht^um, L.j Having parts resembling lips. LAcii'??,* n. p/. [WcAz, Fr.] {Late) Negligence. fVhiehaw 
LA-B|-Q-d£n'TA 1 ., o. f/ainim and denfafis.} Formed or LA€Ii'ry-ma-BLE, a. [lackrymabtliSj L.J Lamentable. Ld 
pronounced by the cooperation of the lips and teeth. Morley. [r.] 

LXb'lAb,* n. {Bot) A genus of leguminous plants. P. Cyc. LXeh'rv-mal, (l&k'r^-m^l) a, [lacrymaL^ Fr.] Generating 
tLAB'p-RANT, n. A chemist. Boyle. tears. Cheyne. 

LXb'<?.ra-t<>RV, n. A place fitted up for chemical inves- LXcH'Ry-MA-uv, a. [lachryma, L.] Containing tears, .li- 
tigations , a chemist’s shop or lecture-n>om. dioon 

La-b 6 'R|-oCs, a. [labonotus^ L.] Using labor ; requiring LXjCH-rv-mA'tion, n. Act of shedding tears. Coekerom. 

labor ; industrious , diligent in work ; assiduous , tire- LXjCH'rv-MA-tp-ry, w. Uacnmatoire, Fr.J A vessel In 

some , arduous ; difficult. which tears are gathered and preserved in honor of the 

LA-Bo'RhOOs-LV, ad. In a laborious manner, with labor. dead. 

La-b 6 'rj-oDs Nftss, n. Toilsomeness, difficulty, as- LXch-rv-m 58E\* a. Producing or shedding tears. JMbntA. 

siduity. Beo. 

La'bqr, 7*. [hiXer, L. ; laheur^ Fr.] The act of doing what LXcH-RVrMOSE^Ly,* ad. With grief or sorrow, Btherumm. 
requires an exertion of strength, pains, toil, work , LA^'ING,* w. A binding. — (JVIauf.) A rope or Isne to con- 
performance, drudgery; task, exercise: — childbirth, fine the heads of sails , a piece of compass. Crahb. 
travail. La-cTn'|-ATE,* a. {Bot) Cut or divided into sc-gments; 

hA'BQRyV.n. [laboroyl,! [i. labored , pp. LABORi"ro, la- j.igaed , iaciniited. iMudon. 

BORED.] To make exertion or effort, to toil , to art with La-cIx'j-At-ed, a. [facinw, L.] Adorned with fringes.— 
painful effort , to do work , to take pains , to strive , to {But.) Jagged. 

move with difficulty , to be in distress, to be pressed: — LACR, r. o. {/ocAa, Goth.] [l lacked ; pp.LACKiffo,LAC*»D.] 
to be in childbirth , to be in travaiL — {JV’aat.) To move 'I'o be destitute of, to want, to nm*d ; to be without, 
with the action of all its parts, as a ship. LXck, v. «. To be in want , to be wanting. 

La'BQR, V. a. To bestow labor on ; to beat , to elaborate LXcK, n. Want , need , failure. — {Commerce tn the East 

LA'BpRED,* (li'b9rd)p. a. Performed with labor, elabo- Indies) A lack of rujjees, the sum of 100,000 rupees, or 

rate , having the appearance of labor ; not free or easy. 12,0001. sterling. 

LA'bqr-eb, R [fflfiourcur, Fr.j One who labors , one em- LXck-a-dai'§j-c al,* o. Affectedly pensive; sorrowfuL 

ployed in labor , a workman. JHaunder. 

La'b<?R-Ins,* p. 0. Performing labor ; working, industn- LXce-a-dav', (Mk-a-dS') iafeiy Alas! alas the day! 

OU8 . LXck^BEARD,* n- One destitute of heard. SAak. 

LX'B9 B-l£ss, a. Not laborious. Brerewood. [R.] LXck'brain, n One who wants wit or sense. Shak. 

tLX'BOR-oDs, a. The old word for labori&u<f. Spenser. LXck'er, n. One who lacks : — a yellow varnish. See Ixao- 

tLA'BOR-oC’S-LV, ad. Laboriously. Sir T. Elyot qucR. 

LX'bqr-sav'ing,* a. Saving or diminishing labor. Smith. LXok'^b, b. a. To varnish. Pope. 8fjo Lacquer. 
tIjA'BPR-s6ME, a. Laborious. J9bp. Sandys. LXck'ey, (KkV) n. [laquauij Fr.] A servant , a footboy ; a 

n. [la/nOf Sp.] A Jip. Shak, footman. Shak. 

LXB'R>-DOR-iTE,* ». (Min.) Imbrador spar; a beautiful LXck'^y, (laft'e) r. a. fa. lackeyed , pp. LACKEviifo, lacr- 

variety of opalescent felspar from Lnbrndfor. Brande, eted.] To attend servilely. Shak. 

La'brXx,* n. A genus of fisJjes which includes the rock- LXck'i;y, (lAk'e) r. n. To act as a servant or footboy. 

fish or striped bass of the United States. P. Cye. LXCK'lIn-^N, a. Wanting linen or shuts. Shak. 

La-BR 6 se',* or La'BROSE.* a. Having lips. .dsh. LXcK'l,6VE,* n. One who is indifferent to love. Shak. 

LA'BRVMy*n. [L.] pi. iA'JfitA. A lip. i^ncy. • LXck'lOs-TRE, (lik'lu8-l(;'r) a. Wanting brightness. Shak. 

La-bUr'nvMjW. {Bot) A shrub , a tree found on the Alps, La-c 6 n'|c, a. (taronicus^ L.] After the manner of the La- 
called by botanists the cyttsas. cones or Spartans ; pithy , concise , short , brief. 

LXb'y-eInth, n. [labynnthiiSfL.] A place, usually sublerra- La-cSn'ic,* n. Conciseness of language. jSddison. [r ] 
nean, full of inextricable windings; a maze. — {jiaat) LA-c6N'i CAL, a. [laconieuSj h.] ConcLe ; brief; laconic. 
The internal part of the ear. — {MetaMurgy) A senes of L;^-c6N^i-c^L-Ly, ad. In n laconic manner , briefly, 

troughs attached to a stainptng-mill, through which a La-cOn'i-cI^M,* n. Concise style , laconism. Pope, 

current of water passes. LXc'Q-wls^M, [lak'9-nlzm, S. W. P. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. , la'k^- 

LXb-V-RIw'thi fl. Having windings ; like a labyrinth. nlzm, nb.} n. [lacomsmuSf L.] A concise style , a brief, 
LXB-y-RlPr^THlc,* a. Relating to or like a labyrinth; pithy phrase or saying. 

labynnthian. Maunder. LXcq'u?R,* (Iftk'^r) n. A yellow varnish, consisting chief- 

LXb-Y-rIn'THI-cal,* a. Same as Inbyrintkic. Ed, Rev. ly of a solution of pale shell lac in alcohol, tinged with 

LXb-V-eIn'thi-p 6 rm,* a. Ftnaned like a labyrinth. Kirby. saffron, arnotto, or other coloring matter. Ure, 

LXB-y-RlN'TlilNE,* a. Relating to or like a labynntb. P. LXcq'u^r,* (lak'^r) r. a. [l lacquered ;m. LACQUxaiRO, 
Mag. lacquered.] To varnish with lacquer. P. Cyc, 

LXB-y-RTN'TH0-D6?t,* n. An extinct genus of reptiles, LXo-Rf-MO’ s6^* [II.J {Mus.) A term Implying a plaintive 
supposed to have been of the batrachian order. Brande. movement, as if weeping. Hamilton. 

LXe, n. A resinous substance considered as a gum, but tLXc'TA<?k, n. f/ae, lactiSf Lu] Produce from animals yleld- 

inflammable and not soluble m water. It flows from the Ing milk. Shu^ord. 

ficus Indica and some other trees. The commercial varie- LXc'Tk-Ry, a, [lactanus, L.] Milky ; AiU of Juice like mAk. 

ties are stick lac, seed Ulc, and sheB lac. LXc'T VRy, n. llaetanum, L.] A rnilk-house , a dairy-house. 

LXj 0 'c}c,* a. {Chsm.) Applied to an acid obtained from Pbrm. Eney. 

stick lac. Brande. LXc'T^Ti^* n. {Cham.) A salt formed of lactic acid with 

LX^'^Ine *». {Ckma.) A hard, brittle, yellow substance, abase. P, Cue, 
derived from 1^, or shell lac. P. Cye, LAC-TA'TiQh, b. Uacta, L.] The act or time of giving suck. 

LACE, n. [lc..ety Fr J Ate ornamental fabric of fine linen or jjLXc'TF-XL, [Ikk^t^^l, P. J. E, F. Jo. K. Sm, i IXk't^-til or 

cotton thread , a plotted string for fastening female dress; ttk^ch^-fl, AT.] o. Milky: resembling milk; conveying 
ornaments of fine thread, curiously woven ; texture of chyle. 

^read with gold or stiver, [f Spirits added to beverage. ||LAo'T 9-XL, n. The absorbent of the mesentery ; a vessel 
Prior,] that conveys chyle. 

LAcZ.v. a. [l laced ; pp. laciro, laced.] To tie ; to bind, HLXc'TiSi-^ff , a, poefeae, L.] Milky ; lacteal. Moztm. 

as Rith a cord ; to fasten with a string run tbroUf^ eyelet- ilLXo'Tip-oOa, a. Milky ; lacteal ; conveying chyle. BenUty 
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LAC-Tfis'o?NCE, %. [kteUgeo, L.] Tendency to milk or 
milky color. Boyle. 

LAo-TEa'c¥NT, «. Producing milk or a white Juice, 
LAc'tic,* o. (Ckem.) Produced from milk} as, laeuc acid. 
jP. Cye, 

Lao-tif'iPR-oOs, «. That conveys or brings milk. Ray. 
Lao-tIf'jSjal,* i ^ Causing or producing milk. Jtsh. 
LAC-T6M'¥>T^fR,* n. A glass tube for ascertaining the pro- 
portion which the cream bears to the milk , a galactome- 
ter. Braude. 

La-c&N 4 .^* n. rU] pi. LA~cO*N.K. A ditch ; a pool j a fur- 
row; an opening , a vacant space. Hamilton. 

La-c& N 4 .Ry* n. [L.] A ceiling or soflU ornamented with 
panels. Francis. 

LAc-v-nose',* a. {BoU & ZooL) Having depressions or ex- 
cavations on the surface. 1\ Cyc. 

La-cO'novs,* «. Furrowed; pitted; lacunose. Smart 
liA-cDs'TiqNE,* a. Belonging to a lake. Buckland. 

LXd, n. A boy ; a stripling , u youth , a young man. 
fLXl>. The old preterit of Lead , now led. Spenser. 
LXd'a-nDm,** n. A gum resin obtained from cistus, used by 
the Turks as a perfume ; labdanum. P. Cyc. 
LAd-^-vee',* n. (India) A release or acquittance. Crabb. 
LXd'di^r, n, A contrivance or machine for facilitating as- 
cent , a frame with steps between two upright pieces of 
timber ; any thing by whicli one climbs , a gradual rise. 

J Lade, n. The rooutii of a river. Oibson. 

.ADEy V. a. [l. LADKOypp. LADING, LADEN OT LADED.] To 

load , to freight , to heave out ; to throw out, 

I LXde, V. 7u To draw water. Bp. Hall. 
.a'die^’-TrX'c?^,* n. (Bot) Bigelow. See Lady’s Tra- 
ces. 

La'di-F?, t>« a. To make a lady of. Massinger, [r.] 
Lad'INO, n. The freight of a ship, burden , cargo ; load; 
weight. 

LXu'kIn, h. a small lad ; a boy. More 
La^dle, (la'di) n. A large, deep spoon for lading fluids, a 
vessel with a long handle: — the recepiacle of a mill wheel. 
La'dle-fOl, n. ,* pi. LADLEFULS. As much as a ladle 
holds. Swift 

La'dVi ^ » W* la'd|E?. a well-bred wonmn , a mistress of 
n family , n title of respect. — In Engidi’J the title is cor- 
relative to lordy and properly belongs to every woman 
whose husband is not of lower rank than a knight, or 
W'ho IS a daughter of a nobleman not lower than an earl , 
though it 18 there, as it is here, given to almost all well- 
dressed and well-bred women. 

IjX'uy-lllHD, ti. Same as lady-bug. Gay. 

IjX'dy-BDo, n. A small, red insect that feeds upon plant lice. 

l A'Dy-Fl^V I ^ *18 lady-hug. 

La'dy-Hav, «• The 25th of March, the day on which the 
annunciation of the blessed Virgin is celebrated. 
LX'dy-like, a. Becoming n lady , like a lady , delicate, 
La'dy-l6ve,* n. A female sweetheart , a lady who is 
loved. fPaltcr Scott. 

La'dv’^-BCd'straw, n. (Bot.) A species of galium. 
LA'Dy’i^Bo\V'^.it,* n. (Bot.) A climbing plant, a species 
of clematis. Crabb. 

LA'Dv’^-FlN^eVR,'*' A plant , kidney-vetch. Farm.Ency. 
LA'dy-shIp, n. The title of a lady. Shak. 
La'dv’^^-Mam'tle, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants; alche- 
milla. 

LA'DV’§~SLlP'PER,n< A plant and flower, cypripedium. 
LX'dv’^-SmOck, n. A genus of plants , cnrdamine. 
La'dv’^-Tra'c^:?,* r, A genus of plants , an orchida- 
ceous plant and flower , neuttia. Farm. Eiicy. 
hXOyO. [laggy Swed.] Coming behind, slow, tardy, last. 
Skak. [R.] 

LXu, n. The lowest class; the rump; the fag-end. Shak. 

fie that comes last, or hangs behind. Dryden. 

LXG, V. n. [i. LAGGED -ypp. LAGGING, LAGGED,] To loltcr ; tO 

move slowly ; to stay behind. Dryden. 

Lagan,* n. (Law) Groods sunk in the sea. Crabb. 
LXg'gard, a. Backward ; sluggish , slow. ColUns. 
LXg*gX‘RI>j’''»* One who lags behind ; a loiterer. fV. Irving. 
LXg'gi^r, n. One who lags , a loiterer. 

Lx-g6'M?s,* or LXg'Q-MYS,* h, [Xoywf and pvf.] (ZooL) 
A Siberian rodent, called r<U-hare. Brands. 

La-o66n',* n. A large pond or lake , a marsh , an inlet or 
body of water separated from the sea by a strip of land. 
iMtrobe, 

La-go'THRIx,* or Lag'O-THrIx^* n. [Xaycaf and 
(Zool.) A genus of South American monkeys. P. Cyc. 
liA'jc, n, [laiqucy Fr.] A layman; one of the people, dis- 
tinct from the clergy. Bp. Morton. 

LX']C, a. Belonging to the laity ; lay; laical. Milton. 
La'I-cal, a. r/atciw, L.] Lay ; belonging to the laity, not 
the clergy ; laic. 

fLA-|*oXL'|-TV,* le. The quality of a layman, jish. 
laid, iStp. from Lay. See Lay. 

LAio'LY, «. [laidy Pr.] Ugly; loathsome; foul. Brockett 
[North of England.] 


LAid'-Bp,* p. 0 . Deposited ; laid aside ; eonfined to the 
bed t _ noting the situation of a ship that is unrigged and 
not used. Criab. 

lain, fian) p. from Lie, See Lia. 

LAir, (lir) n, [laeghor. Tout,] The couch of a boar or other 
wild beast. Muton. Grass or pasture land:— soil and 
dung. Farm. Ency. [Local.] 

LAird, (lird) n. The lord of a manor In Scotland. 
La^I^m,* n. The name of the Buddhist religion m Mongo- 
lia and Tibet. P. Cyc. 

LAi't^r, n. The whole number of eggs which a hen lays 
before she incubates: — Written also Iqfter and lawter 
Brockett. [Local, Eng.] 

La'j-ty, n. [XuiJj.J The people, as distinguished from the 
clergy. Sw^. The state of a layman. .ayUffe, 

Lake, 7u [Zac, F:: , lacasy L.] A large collection or body of 
water in the interior of a country. — A term applied to 
many yellow and red vegetable colors, when made of 
aluminous earth and some other coloring matter. 

Lake, v. n. [luJcany Goth.] To play. Ray, [North of Eng.] 
LAKE'LlfT,* n. A small lake , a pond. Southey. 
tLA'KEN,* or tLA*Ki;N9,* n. A diminutive of our lady. Shak. 
Lak'er,* n. A frequenter or visitor of lakes. Wdberforce. 
LA'KY, a. Belonging to a lake. Sherwood. [R.] 
Lal-la'tiqn,* 71. The imperfect pronunciation of the let- 
ter r, which IS made to sound like L Brande. 

La'ma * 71. The high priest or sovereign pontiff of the Asi- 
atic Tartars ; the head of the Buddhist religion m Tibet; 
called also Dalai Lama or Grand Lama. P. Cyc. 

La'ma,* A quadniped. See Llama. 

La-mXn'tjne,* n. (Zool) The sea-cow; a species of her 
bivorous cetacea. Lyell. 

lamb, (lim) n [lamby Goth. ^ Sax.] The young of a sheep ; 

— typically, the Savior of the world 

LXmb. (l&m) V. n. To bring forth lambs. Sherwood. 
LXmb'-Ale, (lim'al) n. A feast at the time of shearing 
lambs. Warton. 

LXm'ba-tIve, a. [lamboy L.] Taken by licking; accompa- 
nied by an action as of the tongue in licking. 
LXm'ba-tIve, n. A medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue. 

LXmb'da-cY^M,* n. The too full pronunciation of the let- 
ter L Crabb. 

LAMB-D(3fD'AL, a. [\apf^6a and eiSog.] Having the form 
of the Greek letter lambda, or A. 

LXm'b^nt, a. (^lambens, L.J Playing about, as the tongue 
of a snake , licking. 

LXm'bj-tIve, o Taken by licking , lambative. Baxley. 
LXmb'KJN, (Um'kjn) n. A little lamb. Spenser. 
liXMB'-LlKE, (lam'lik) a. Mild , innocent as a lamb. 
LXmb’5'-LCt-tvce,* n. A plant , corn salad. Farm. Ency. 
LXMB’y-Q-UAR-T]^R§,* TL Mountain .spinach. Farm. Ency. 
LXmb’|'t6ngue,* (lim^'tung) n A plant. Maunder. 
LXmb’S'-Wool, (limz'wul) 7t. The fleece of a lamb* — a 
favorite beverage among the common people in England, 
formed of ale and roasted apples. J\/'ares. 

Lame, a. Crippled, disabled in the limbs, hobbling; im- 
perfect ; unsatisfactory , not sniootli, as a foot of verse. 
LAME, V. a. [l LAMED, pp. LAMING, LAMED.] To makO 
lame , to cripple, ^lak. 

La-m£l'la,*7i. [L.J pZ. L^-MfiL'LiE. (Bot.) A gill, a scale, 
or thin plate , a foliaceous erect scale appended to the 
corolla of some plants. Braude. 

LXm'x:l-lak> a [lamellay L.] Composed of thin scales or 
lamellae , lamelluted. Kirwan. 

LXM'x:l-lat-x:Dj o. Composed of or covered with scales, 
lamelliE, or lammee. Derhanu 

La-mEl-li-brAn'ehj-ate,* n. An acephalous mollusk. 
Braude. 

LA-MfiL'Lj-coRN,* 71. One of R family of insects. Brande. 
LX.M-x:l-lIf'¥R-oDs,* a. Composed of or producing thin 
plates or leaves. LyelL 

La-m£l'L] form,* a. Having the form of lamelliB. P. Cye. 
LXm-?l-lose',* o. Covered with, or in the form of, plates 
irai. 

LAme'lv, od. In a lame manner ; imperfectly. 

Lame'n^SS, n. The slate of being lame , loss or inability 
of limbs , imperfection , weakness. 

LA-M£nt', V. n. [lamcntory L.] [u lamented , pp. lament^ 
iNo, LAMENTED.] To mourii ;«to wail, to grieve, to be- 
moan ; to deplore , to regret. 

La-m£nt', V. a. To bewail , to mourn ; to sorrow for. 
La-m£nt', n. [Zam<»i/ttr», L.] Lamentation; sorrow; ex- 
prebsion of sorrow . elegy. * 

LXm'^;n-ta-ble, a. [lameiitabaisy 1.,] That is to be lament- 
ed ; deplorable; causing sorrow; mournfUl ; eorrowfUl: 

— in contempt or ridicule, miserable; despicable. 
LXM'£N-TA-BLE-Nfiss,* tu The State of being lanieiitablo 

ScoU. 

LXm'jpn-ta-bly, ad. With sorrow ; mournfrilly ; pitifully 
LXm-£N-tA'tiqn, n. Act of lamenting; lament; expres- 
sion of sorrow ; audible grief. 

La-m£nt'?d,*p. a. Benioaued ; bewailed. 

La-m£nt'j[S:r, n. One who mourns or laments. 
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n. A fiah ; a sort of walrus, sea-cow, or 
mauatee. Bailey, See Lamantinb. 

La-mKnt'jng, n. Lamentation ; expression of sorrow. 

n, [L.j A kind of demon among the ancients, 
who, under the form of a beautiful woman, was said to 
devour children , a bag , a witch. Massinger. 

LAM'f~N^t n. [L.J pi. LAM'f-NJS. A thin plate; a scale ; a 
blade , one coat or plate laid over another. 
LXm' 1 -na-bi.e,* a. That may be formed into lominee. Ure. 
LXm'i-nar,* o. Consisting of layers. Smart. 

<*• Composed of layers. Maunder. 
LXM'i-iVAT-¥D, a. Plated , consisting of thin plates. 
LXm-I-na'tiqn,* n. State of being laminated. PhUlips, 
LXm'ISH, a. Slightly lamo , hobbling. J3. JVood. 
fLXMM, r. a. [/aAjjiea, Teut.] To beat soundly with a cud- 
gel. BeQwn.SfFL [Vuluar.j 
LXm'mxs, or LXm'mas-Day, n. The first of August. 
LXm'mas,* a. Belon^ng to the first of August. Jlsh. 
LXm'MXS-tIde,* n. The first day of August. Shak. 

LXmp, ». [lampe^ Fr. , lampasy L.] A light produced from 
oil with a wick, the implement containing tlie oil and 
wick, a light of any kind. 

LXm'pass, n. [lampas, Fr.l A lump of flesh, about the big- 
ness of a nut, in the roof of a horse’s mouth. 

LAm'pate,* 71. (CAem.) A substance formed of lampic acid 
with a base. Ure. 

LXmp'blXck, 71. Finely-divided charcoal or soot ; a pig- 
ment or soot obtained by the imperfect combustion of res- 
in and of turpentine. 

LXm'pj^r-eel,* n. A lamprey, on eel. Forby. 

LAm^p^rn,* 71. A species of lamprey , Inmpron. Hill. 
LAhi'p^r^,* 7i.pl. A disease in horses when the throat is 
sw‘elled. Crabb, See Laupa.88. 

LAm'pjc,* a. {Chem.) Denoting an acid obtained from using 
a lamp, or from the slow combustion of ether. Ure. 

I LAmp'^ng, a. [Ja/npantc, It.] Shining, sparkling. Spenser. 
.Xmp'less,* a. Having no lamp. Biaum. 4' FL 
Lam-poOn', n. [lampcr, Fr.J A personal satire to vex rather 
than reform , bitter censure , virulent abuse. 

LAM-P66N', V. a. [l. LAMPOONED , pp. LAMPOOmWO, EAM- 

pooriKD.j To abuse with personal satire or virulence. 
Lam-po6n'|:r, 71. One who lampoons. 

L\M-p66N'RV,*n. Abusive language , personal satire. Su){ft. 
LXM'PR^iy, (lam'prv') n. A hsh much like the eel. Holton. 
LAm'pkGN, 7». The lamprey, or a fish of the same kind. 
LAm'pv-rIne,* n. (EnL) A coleopterous insect. Brande. 
LX'na-RV,* «. A store-place for wool. Smart. 

La'nate,* a. Covered w’lth wool, or soft, fine hair. Brande. 
ItK^HAT-l^D* a. Woolly , resembling wool. SmarL 
LXnce, n. [glance, Fr. , laneca, L.] A long spear, or a weap- 
on consisting of a long shaft with a sharp jHimt. 

LAnce, c. a. fu lanced, pp. lancino, lanced.] To cut 
or pierce with a lance , to open or cut with a lancet , to 
cut ; to throw. 

LA.vce'h£ad,* tl The head of a lance, Blackwood, 
fLANCE'Ly, a. Suitable to a lance. Sidney. 

Lan-c£'p-la,* 7l (Zool.) A genus of crustaceans. Say. 

LXn'c|5-lAt-^^:d,* j Shaped like a lance. P. Cyc. 

LAnce-p^:-sAde', n. [lancta spezzaiaj It.] An officer under 
a corporal. J. HalL 

LAn^'er, n. One who uses a lance, a soldier who carries 
a lance, [f A lancet. 1 Fmgs.} 

LAwp'i^T, n. [lancetie^ Fr.] A small, pointed, surgical in- 
strument, used for letting blood, dec. j a narrow-pointed 
window. 

LXb'c^t-WTn^dow,* 7l a window having a lancet or 
pointed arch. Francis. 

LAnce'wood,* (Iftns'wfid) u, A genus of evergreen shrubs. 
Farm. Eney, 

LAnch, V. a. [ lancer y Fr.] To dart ; to cast, as a lance j to 
let fly. Dryden. See Launch. 

LXn'C|-IVATE, V. a, [lanciTWy L.] [l lancinatxd; pp. lan- 
cinating, LANciNATED.] To tear, to rend, to lacerate: 
— lanctn^tng pams, shooting pains. 

LXn-c|-na'tipn, 7*. Act of tearing , laceration. 
land. 71, A country ; a district , a region , a fiortion of the 
earth , earth, as distinct from water, or ns opposed to sea; 
ground , real estate : nation ; people. [tUnne. lianmer.] 
— To make land, to app^ch land when at sea. 

LXnd, ». o. [t. landed; pp. landing, landed.] To dis- 
embark ; to set on shore. Skak. 

LXnd, v. n. To come or go on shore. Bacon, 

Z A JV^ DAM-MAif fKu. The title of the president of the diet 
of the Helvetic or Swiss republic. Brande. 

I^K-dAu', fl»n-daw^ W. P. J. Ja. K.; Iftn'dAw, Sm. m.] 
^ A coach which opens and closes at the top. 
LAw-DAu-Lf T',* iL A four-wheeled carriage resembling a 
post-ebai^, and opening os a landau. Eney. 
Land^-BrSeze,* n, A brees* bk wing from the land to I 
the sea. BmoUeu. 

L^D'-CXb-bi^PE,* n. Conveyance by land. AddU&fU 
AtkBiy cbAb,* a. A sort of shellfish that freaueots the land. 
OaidamUh, 


tLXND'DXMN, CUttid'dUm) v. a. To damn io as U prevent 
living 111 the land ; to banish. Skak. 

LXnd'jpd, a. Consisting of land ; possessing land. 
LAnd'-J^s-tAte',* 71 , Property consisting in land , landed 
estate. Arbutknot, 

LAnd'fAll, 71. The falling of land or real estate to any 
one by a death. — (Maui.) The first land seen after a voyage. 
LXnd'fIsu,* 74. An amphibious animal. Shak. 
LXnd'-Flood, (Und'flfid) n. An inundation. Clarendon. 
LXND'-FoRCE,n. A land army ; a warlike force not naval. 
LXnd'f5>Vl,* 71, Birds that frequent land. Booth, 
LXnd'grAve, 7l A German title of dominion. 
LXnd-grA'v|-ate,*7». The jurisdiction or territory of a 
landgrave. Eney. 

LAnd^ra-vIne,* n. The wife of a landgrave ; a lady of 
the rank of a landgrave. Booth. 

LXnd'ii6i.d-]|?r, 71. One who owns or holds land. 
LXnd'jng. 71. The att of going on shore, a ianding-plnco. 
— (Arch.) The top of stairs, or the first part of a floor at 
the head of the stairs. 

LXnd'jng-Place, 71. A place at which vessels land. 
LXnd'ing-Wait'jpr,* 71. An English officer of the cus- 
toms. P. Cyc. 

L4nd'j6b-B 5R, n. One who buys and soils land , a specu- 
lator in land. 

LXm»'eX-DY, n. A fem.ile landholder ; a mistress of an inn. 
LXnd'i.^^-s, (u Without property, destitute of land. Shak. 

LXND'LPCK,* V. a. [t. lANDLOCKLD, pp. LA NDLOCRI NO, 

I LANDLOCKED.] To eutlose or encompass by land. P. Cyc, 
LXnd'i.ocked, (land'lOkt) a Enclosed with land. 
LXnd'eo-per, 7!. A term of contempt for a landman. 
LAnd'lord, n. One who owns and rents or leases lands 
or houses , the ho>t or master of an inn , an innkeeper. 
tL\ND'i.oRD-RV, n. Btate of a landlord- Bp. Hall. 
LXND'LrjB-B£R,* 71. One who lives on tlie land, used in 
contempt , a landloper. Sir llatchins. 

LXnd'ma.n, «. One wlio lives or serves on land. Burnet. 

\ LXnd'mark, n. A mark to designate the boundary , a guide 
on land for ships at sea. 

LXnd'-M6ji-ster,* 71. A monster inhabiting the land. 
Hume. 

L\ND'-NI?MPII,* n. A n>mph dwelling on the and. Prior. 
LXnd'-Of-fjce,* n. An office or place in which the sale and 
management of the public lands are conducted. Ingham. 
LX\d'-(;wn-lk,* 71. An owner or proprietor of land. C. 
Cashing. 

LXnd'-Pike,^ n. (Zool) An American animal resembling 
a fish, but having legs instead of fins. Crabb. 
LXND'-Pi-LpT,* 71. A pilot or conductor by land. Milton, 
LXnd'-Pi-rate,* 7». One who robs on the highway. .^sXtr. 
LXnd'rAil,* 71. A Bwifl-running bird , the corncrake. fV, 
Eney 

LXnd'rEE VE,* 7t. A subordinate officer on an extensive 
estate, who acts as an assistant to the land-steward, 
Brande. 

LXnd'-UEnt,* 71 Rent or income from land. ArhuVinot, 
LXnd'scape, n. A portion of land or territory which the 
eye can comprehend at a view , a region , a picture repre- 
senting an extent of country. 

LXnd'scApe, r. o. To represent in landscape. Smart. [R.} 
LXnd'8cape-Paint'jc:p-,* tl A painter of landscapes or 
rural scenery. Morgan. 

LXND'-SfiR-v|CE,* 7L Service on land, not on the sea, 
Ooldsmith. 

+LXnd'skip,* 71. The same as landscape. Addison. 
LXnd'se'ide,* n. Bame as landslip. Lyell. 

LXnd'slIp,* n. A portion of land that has slidden down, in 
consequence of disturbance by an earthquake, or from 
being undermined by the action of water. Brande. 
LXnd^'man,* n, A novice m the sea-service , landman. 
Smart. 

LXnd'-Stew-ard,* n. A steward who has the care of 
lands. Steele 

LXnd'strXit, 71. A narrow atrip of land. Monntngu, 
LXnd'-Bvr-vey'qr,* (-va'^r) A surveyor of lands. JoiZ 
rell. 

LXnd'-TXx, 77. A tax laid upon land and houses. 
LXnd'-Tor-toise,* (idr't|s) ti. A tortoise that lives on 
land , land-turtle. Ooldsmith. 

LXnd'-TWr-tj.e,* 77. A turtle that lives on land. SmolleU, 
LXND'-Iir-CHIN,* 71. A hedgehog. Carew. 
LXND'-WXiT-ipR, 77. A custom-house officer who waits fur 
and watches the landing of goods. 

LXvb^WARD, od. Towards the land. Sandys. 
LXnd'-WInDj 71. A wind blowing from the land to the 
sea. OoUlsmith. 

LX?fD^-WORK-¥R, (-wUrk-^r) ti. A tiller of land. 

LXne, 77. [laejif D. ; lana, Kax.] A narrow way between 
hedges or fences ; a narrow street ; an alley ; a passage. 
LXn'gxte,*7l (Med.) A linen rollerfora wound. Crabb. 
LXN^ORXpE,* 77. A sort of chain-shot , lanercl. Mar, Diet, 
LXn^gr^l, 77. A kind of chain-shot, formed of bolts, nails, 
bars, and other pieces of iron, tied together ; langrage ; 
— called also langrel-shoL 
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LX NG'sft T-TLft , n. A Ion g wooden settee or bench. HaUotoau. 
[North of England.] 

Lano-syne',* ad. (Scotch) Iiong smce j long mo. Jamieson. 

LXNa-T¥R-^-L56' n. An old game at cards. Tidier. 

LXN'ou^cjhE, (Wng'gwftj) n. [hin^a^^c, Fr.j Human speech; 
the speech of one nation ; tongue ; diction ; dialect , 
stylo , manner of expression ; a nation distinguished by 
language. 

f LXu'GUAijiE, V. a. To give language to ; to express. Lovelace. 

LXn'gu^ged, (ling'gw?ijd) a. Skilful in language; elo- 
quent , having languages. Pope. 

a. Wanting language or speech. Shak 


tLXN'GUA(jiE-LESS,* a. Wanting language or speech. Shak 
LXn'gu 4 <;^e-MX 8 'T 5 R, n. A teacher of languages 
LXN-aU£N* T£,* [It.] (Jffus .) Noting a soft and languishing 
manner. Srande. 

LXn'guet, (Iftn'g^t) n. [langueUet Fr*] Any thing in the 
form of a tongue. [R.] 

LXn'gujd, (iSLng^gwjd) o. L.] Faint; weak; 

feeble; exhausted; drooping, irresolute; dull. 
LXN'GU|D-LYy od. In a languid manner , feebly. 
LXN'GUID-Njfess, n. Weakness ; feebleness, faintness. 
I^XN'GujsH, (l&ng'gW}8h) V. n. [lan^ir^ Ft. ; langaeoy L.] 
[l. LANOUlSHKO, Jtp. LAIVOUlSHIlVO, LANGUISHED.] To 

grow feeble ; to pine away, to lose strength, spirit, or 
vigor , to decline ; to look with softness or tenderness. 

I LXn'gujsh, V. a. To make feeble ; to depress. Shak. 
iXw'GUlSH, n. State of pining , soft appearance. Pope. 
LXn'gu|sh-er, n. One who pines or languishes. 
LXN'GujsH-tNG, n. Feebleness ; loss of strength. 
LXN'GUfSH-tNG,*p. a. Growing feeble ; decaying gradually. 
LXn'guIsh-Ing-LY, ad. In a languishing manner , feebly. 
LXN'GujsH-MfiNT, n. Act of languishing, feebleness; 
decay ; softness. Dryden. 

LXn'guqr, (l&ng'gwpr) n. [languoTy L. ; langueuTy Fr.] Las- 
situde, faintness ; wcarisomcness , listlessness , softness , 
laxity. 

tLXN'GUPR-OOa, a. [langoureuxy Fr.] Tedious ; melan- 
choly. Spenser. 

i LXN'GCRE, V. n. [langueo, L.] To languish. Chaucer. 
iA'N1-a-ry, or LXn'ia-RY, n. [/awio, L ] [A tiesh-market. 
Cockeram.] — A lung, conical, sharp-f»omted tooth, next 
behind the incisors, canine tooth. Brande. 

La'ni-ATE, or LXn'I-Ate, [la'n?-at, 5 . W. P. J. Ja. , 
l£in'e-at, Sm. fVb.] v. a. To tear in pi.sces, to lacerate. 
Cockeram. 

La-n1f'?r-o08,* a. Bearing wool, as plants ; woolly. P.Oyc. 
ILXn'I'FIce, n. [lani/tCTttm,L.l Woollen inanufacture.focan. 
IiA-Nl9'jpR-o0s, a.(lanigery L.] Hearing wool , laniferous. 


iiA-Nl9'jpR-o0s, a.(lamger, L.] Hearing wool , laniferous. 

lank, (Ungk) a. (lanckey D.] Loose; not tilled up, not 
stilTened out , not fat ; not plump , slender , faint. 

LXnk, V. n. To become lank , to fall away. Shak. [R.] 

LAnk'LY, (liingk'le) ad. Loosely , thinly. Sir J. Hill. 

LXNK'Nipas, (14ngk'nes) n. Want of plumpness. Sherwood. 

LXnk'v, (langk' 9 ) a. Tall and thin , slender ; lank. 

LXn'nii^R, n. [lamery Ft. , lanianusy L.] A species of hawk. 

LXn'N¥R-£t, n. A little hawk. Butler. 

LXn'sj^h,* or LXnq'sal,* n, A tree and highly esteemed 
fruit, found in the Malayan Archipelago. P. Cyc. 

LXn'squ£-NJEt, (lin'sk^-ndt) n. [Fr. , lajicc and knechty D.] 
A common foot-eoldier:— -a game at cards vulgarly called 
lambskinneL 

LXnt, ». The game of loo. — Urine. Brocket!. [Local.] 

Lan-tX'N 1-DM,* n. A metallic substance associated with 
the oxide of cerium. Brandy. 

I. XN'Ti;R-Lod, n. See Langteraloo. 

LXn'TERN, n. {lantemcy Fr. , lantema, L.] A transparent 
case for a candle or lamp ; a lamp or light with a protec- 
tion from the wind , a lighthouse. — (Arch.) A little tur- 
ret or drum-shaped erection on the top of a dome, or on 
the top of an apartment, to give light. 

LAn'T£EN, a. Thm, haggard. — Lantern-jaws y u thin vis- 
age. Addison. 

LXn't^rn,* u. o. To provide or furnish with a lantern. C. 
Lamb. 

LXn't^RN-FlI?,* n. The glow-worm. Smart. 

J. A-N0'<jil-NOt)8, a. [lanuginosusy L.] Downy ; covered 
with hair. 

LXn'vard, n. (JiTavl.) A piece of line or rope for fastening 
the tackle of a shin. 

LXp, n. That part of a person sitting, which reaches from 
the waist to the knees, or the clothes covering the part, 
any loose part or dap of a garment. 

LXp, V. a. [t. LAPSED , pp. LAPPING, LAPPED.] To infold ; to 
wrap ; to involve ; — to lick up. 

LXp, V. n. To be spread or turned over any thing. Qrno.-*- 
To feed by quick reciprocations of the tongue. Dighy. 

LXp'A-RQ-cSle,*' n. (Afed.) A rupture through the side of 
the belly. Orabb. 

LXP'iiQo, n. A little dog, fondled in the lap. 

LA-Pfii-S »• That part of the coat which laps over ; facing. 

L^-pElled',* (l^-p«ld') 0 , Furnished with lapels. C. Lamb. 

LXp'fCl, n. { pt LAPFUES. A quantity that dlls the lap. , 

I LAp'l-CIDE, fu Uapieiday L.] A stone-cutter. Bailey. 

.Xp i-dA'r1 an,* a. Inscribed on stone ; lapidary. Croker, j 


LXp'j-D^-rY, n. \lapidairey Pr.] Ono who cuts and poltsbea 
gems or precious stones; one skilled in the nature of 
precious stones : a dealer in gems. 

Lap'i-da-RY) ft. Monumental ; inscribed on stone.-— 
dory atyUy the style proper fur monumental and other in- 
scriptions ; a terse, expressive style. 
fLAp^DATE, tj. a. [lapulo, L,] To stone ; to kill by ston- 
ing. Bailey 

i LXp-j-DA'TipN,n. [lapidatiOy L.] Act of stoning. Bp. Hall. 
iA-pIe'E-oDs, a. Or the nature of stone . stony. Ray. [R.] 
LAp-i-d£:s'c£NCE, n. [lapidescOf L.} i^tony concretion 
Browne. 

LXp-|-Efis'c?N’:^ a. Growing or turning fo stone. Evelyn. 
LXp-j-DtF'jc,a. Forming stones; changing to stone. Oreio. 
LXp-j-dIf'j-cal,* a. Forming into stone ; lapididc. Ash. 
La-pId-i-fi-cA'tipn, n. The act of forming stones. Bacon. 

— The art of cutting and polishing precious stones. 
La-pId'i-F?,* V. a. I’o change into stone. Ure. 
La-pid'}-f^,* V. n. To become stone. Ure. 

LXp^I-dXst, n. A dealer m stones or gems; a lapidary. 
LA-j^ljL'Lfy* n. [L.] pi. ( Geol.) Small volcanic cinders. Lyelk 
La' P fSy n. [L.] pi. jLXp'f-DE^. A stone. 

LA'pfS cXL- 4 .-Mf-NA'RfSy* n. [L.] (.Mm.) The calamine 
stone ; the oxide of zinc. Crabb. 

LA'Pfs LAz'v-LTy n. The azure stone, a blue mineral, 
consisting chicdv of Silica, alumina, and soda. It forms 
a pigment called ultramarine. 
tLXp'LjNG, n. One wrapjicd in sensual delights. Ilswyt. 
LXp'p^r, n. Ono who laps or licks. 

LXp'pijt, n. A little lap or dap hanging loose. 

LXp'pice,* n. The opening or barking of a dog at his 
game. Crabb. 

Laps'a-ble,* a. That may lapse or fall. Dr. H. More. 
LXpse, n. [lapsusy L.] Flow , fall , glide , smooth coarse: 
— a little fault or error. — (Law) A transfer of nglit from 
one to another by some neglect 
LXpse, v. n. [i. lapsed , vp. lapsing, lapsed.] To glide 
slowly; to fall by degrees , to fail; to slip; to slin m 
faith or conduct. — (Lair) To fall by the negligence or one 
propnetor to another. 

Lapse, (l&ps) v. a. To suffer to slip, or to be vacant. 
lapsed, (lapst) p. a. Fallen; transferred; corrupted. — 
Lapsed legacyy (Law) When the legatee dies before the 
testator, the legacy is lapsed. 

LXp'stone, n. A shoemaker's or a cobbler’s stone, on 
which he hammers his leather. Todd. 

Lap' st/s Llyf GVJEy’*‘ [L.J “A slip of the tongue.” Mao- 
donnel. 

LXp'wIno, n. A bird that daps its wings much ; the pewit 
LXp’work, (llp'wurk) n. Work in which one part laps 
over another. Grew. 

Lar. n. [L.] pi. la're^. A household god. Lovelace. 
Lar'bqard, (lAr'lM?rd) a. (ATauU) The left-hand side to a 
person on shipboard looking towards the head : — it is op- 
posed to starboard. 

Lar'bqard,* c. Belonging to the left side of a ship. Ask. 
Lar'C£-NY, n. [larciny Fr. ; latrociniumy L.] (Law) The 
theft of another’s goods in his absence, or without his 
knowledge. It is divided in some of the stales into 
grand and petit larceny, this depends on the value of 
property stolen. — In Englandy if the value of the goods 
stolen is less than Vid. it is petty larceny , if more, grand 
larceny. Mixed larceny includes some atrocious circum- 
stance. 

Larch, n. [lanxy L.] A beautiful deciduous tree of the fir 
kind, valued for limber. 

Lard, n. [lorditm, L. , lardy Fr.] The fat of swine melted ; 
bacon. 

Lard. v. a. [larder, Fr.] [t. larded , pp. larding, larded.] 
To stuff with lard or bacon ; to fatten ; to mix with 
something else by way of improvement ; to interlard. 
Lard, v. n. To grow fat. Drayton. 

LAR-DA'CEpua,* (l^tr-da'shys) a. Relating to or containing 
lard. Coxe. 

L'aRo’£R, n. [lardieTy old Fr.] The place where meat is kept 
Lar'D£R-£R, b. One who has the charge of the larder. 
Lar’dite,* n. (JIfm ) Another name for agalmatolite. Dana. 
Lar'dqn, 71 . [Fr.] A thin slice of bacon. Bailey. 
tLARD'RY, (Urd'rp) n. Same as larder. FFaruer. 

LAre, n learning, scholarship. — Same as lere, Brockett. 
[North of England.] 

Lar^e, a. [Fr , hiririLs.L.] Spread out in size; extensive , 
big, bulky, wide, liberal, abundant; plentiful; com- 
prehensive, capacious, great. — jft largCy without re- 
straint , diffusely , In the full extent Watts. 
LaR 9 E'-a-cred,* (-a'krd) a. Having great estates. Pope. 

\ LAR 9 E’-HXND-£D,*fl. Having large hands, rapacious. Shak. 

\ LARpE'-HEART-pD,* o. Munificent , gt^nerous. Waller. 

I Largc'-heart'£D-n£r8, n. Largeness of heart 
I LARpE'-LlMBED,'''jaij'nmd)a. Having large limbs. Jl/dtoii 
LARpE'ty, ad. Widely , extensively , amply ; liberally. 
Larpe’n£ss, n. The state of being large, bigness; liberal 
ity ; greatness , comprehension ; amplitude. 

LaR’P£ss, rt. [largesse, Fr.] A present ; a gift ; a bounty. 
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(l&r-|l^t't9) n. [It.] (Jtfus.) A moyement a 
little quicker than largo. 

fLAR-ij^r'TipN, n Jlarptio, L.] The act of giving. SaHe^f. 

n. [lu] (Jvus.) A alow movement. 

Lariat,* a. A nooaed cord or rope used for catching wild 
homes west of the Mississippi ; a lasso. W, Jromf. 
LAr^IDT,* a. An old Persian coin. Oraib» 

Lark, a. A small singing bird which rises almost perpen- 
dicularly in the air while it sings. 

LARK'igiR, a. A catcher of larks. DteL 
LXrk'lIke, o. Resembling the manner of a lark. Feaa^. 
IiARK'sHEEi., a. A flower called also Jndutn cress, Tate, 
Lark'spvr, a. A plant and beautiful dower, of several 
varieties. 

Lar'mi- 9R,* a. (Jtrck.) The flat, jutting part of a comice ; 

the eve or drip of a house ; corona. Brande, 

IILXr'vm. or La'rVM, [Isr'ym, W,J. E,F,Sm,j la'rym, P. 
Jo, ; la'^rym, K.] a. [oJaraia or alarm.] Alarm ; noise 
noting danger. 

IILXr^VIC,* V. a. To sound on alarm. Pope, [r.] 
LAR'vA,*a, [L.] pL LARVJE. A flying insect in a masked 
or caterpillar state, when the parts to be unfolded are con- 
cealed under the skin i the second state of the insect. P, 
Cyc, 

LAr'vXt-¥D, a. flarvaius, L.] Covered with a mask ; 

masked ; closed in a mask, as larvs. 

Larve,* a.,* pL, LARVES. Same us larva t — thus Angli- 
cised by Kirby. 

LXrve,* a. Relating to, or being in, the caterpillar state. 
Kirby. 

a. Relating to the larynx. Loudoa. 
Lx-Rl^N'^i-^,* a. Relating to the larynx j laryngeal. I>r. 
TrailL 

LXR-yjirqiT'Tis,* a. Inflammation of the larynx. Brands. 
LXR-VN-«OL'p^y,*a. A treatise on the larynx. Ihinfrhson. 
LXR-VN-»6PH'Q-Ny,* a. The sound of the voice as heard 
by applying the stethoscope over the larynx. Brands. 
LXR-yN-G6T'p-MY, a. [Adpt.yf and rrpi^w.] (Med.) The 
operation of making an opening into the larynx. 
LXr'vnx, or LX'evnx, flAr'nngka, P. K. Stn. R. Wb.Ash; 
ia^nngks, W. Jo,] a. (.dnat ) The upper part 

of the trachea, a cartilagmous cavity the superior open- 
ing of which is called the glottis. 

L^s-car', orLXs'CAR, flys-kir', J. Sm./ I&s'kyr, fVb. Todd.) 

n. A native seaman of India. 
tLAS-cIv'i-¥N-cy, n. Wantonness. HallyweU. 
tliA»-cIv'j-Ef(T, a. Frolicsome , lascivious. More. 
Lx»-clv'j-o0s, a. [/dsaciw, L.J Lewd , lubtful , wanton , 
soft 

Las-cIv'I-OOs-LY, ad. Lewdly ; wantonly ; loosely. 
LAS-cIV'i-oOa-N£ss, n. Wantonness , looseness. 

La'ser,* a. [L.] A gum resin obtained from the north of 
Africa, greatly esteemed by the ancients. Brands. 

LXsh, a. [fascAcn, Germ.] The thong or pliant part of a 
whip , a scourge , a stroke with a whip or thong , a stroke 
of satire ; a sarcasm. 

LXsn, V. a. [t. LASHED , pp. LASHiao, LASHED.] To Strike 
with a whip or with any thing pliant ^ to scourge, to 
strike with a sharp sound, to scourge with satire. — 
(Maut.) To tie or bind, as with a lash , to lace. 

LXsh. v, a. To ply the whip. Spenser. — out, [lausgan, 
Goth,] To break out : to become unruly ; to launch out. 
fHiAam. 

LXsh' ^R, a. One who lashes. SAerwooA 
LXsH'FREfl, a. Free fVom the stroke of satire. B. Jonson. 
LXsh'JRO,* a. A beating ; act of tying ; a rope or band. 
Smart. 

fLXsH'|VO-50T, a. Extravagance ; unruliness. South. 
LX'slON-iTE,* n,(Min.) Another name for tBovellvte. Dana. 

i LXSK, a. [lazus, L.] A looseness ; a lax ; a flux. Barton. 
tXs'KYTS,* a. ^ (AVott.) Bmall lines like loops, fastened 
by sewing them into the bonnets. Crabb. 

LXss, a. [fmm lad Is formed laddess, contraction Idas.] 
A i^rl ; a maid ; a country or rustic girl. 

LXs'silg,* a. (Seattiak) A lass : a girl. Phil Museum. 
LXs'si-TflDE, a. [lasaitMdo, L.] Weariness ; fatigue ; lan- 
guor. 

LXsa'Li^air, a. Forsaken by bis mistress. Skak. 

Li&’SQ,* a, [Zai, Sp.] pi. LAasos. A strap, line, of rope 
used in Battth America for catching wild horses, &c. Str 
P.Head, 

LXsT, a. [superlative. Bee Late.] That comes after all the 
rest in time ; that Is after all the rest in order of place ; 
hindnidst { that has none beyond ; lowest ; meanest ; 
next before the present; utmost; ultimate; latest . — At 
last, in conclusion : at the end. -— The last, the end. 

LXsT, ad. The last time ; in conclusion. I>ryden. 

LXsT, V. a. [<, LASTED ; pp. LAsTiao, LASTED.) To enduroj 
to continue ; to persevere ; to remain. 

L<»T,* r, a. To form on or by a last. Simonda. 

LXsT, a. The mould on which shoes are formed : — a load ; 
a weight or measure of uncertain quantity, generally es- 
timated at 4000 ibf. A last of com is w misbels, or 8 
quarters. 


LXst'a^x, a. [lestaga, Fr.] Custom or duty paid foi 
ftelghtage; ballast. 

tLXST';^9ED, (Ikst'iJd) a. Ballasted. HuloeL 
fLAsT'?R-Y, n. A red color. Spenser. 
hXsT'iffQ, p, a. Of long continuance ; durable ; perpetual. 
LIst'ing^ a. A woollen stufi', commonly black, used for 
shoes. IF. Enoy. 

LXsT'fNO-LY, ad. Perpetually ; durablv. Sir T. Brotona. 
LXsT')NGh>N£ss, n. Durableness ; continuance. Sidney 
I LXst'ly, ad. In the last place ; in conciusion ; at last. 
LXTch, a. [letse, Teut. ; laeeio, It.] A catch or fasteuing 
of a door, moved by a string or handle. 

LXtch, V. a. [i, latched; pp. latching, latched.] To 
catch ; to fasten ; to fhsten with a latch. — [WcAcr, Fr.] 
[To smear. SAoL] 

Latch'i^^, (I&ch'^z) a. pi. (Maut) Small lines^ like loops, 
used in connecting the bead and foot of a sail. 
LXtch'¥T, n. [lacet, Fr.) A sort of shoe-buckle, or fasten- 
ing of a shoe. 

Late, a. [comp, later or latter f superl. latest or lost.] After 
the usual time ; not early ; far in the season, the day, or the 
night , tardy ; slow ; recent ; existing a little time since ; 
last in station, place, or time ; having recently left some 
office or station ; recently deceased ; as, “ the UUs Dr. 
Johnson.” 

LX.TE, ad. After long delavs ; after a long time: — often 

f ireceded by too; as, “Misery never comes too late. ” — 
atoly ; not long ago ; far in the day or night. — 0/ late, 
lately ; in times recently passed. 

LXtk, V. a.[leita, Icel.J To seek ; to search. Brockett. 
[North of England.] 

fLAT'ED, a. Belated; surprised by the night. Shak, 
L 4 l-t££n'-SXil,* n. (MauU) A triangular sail used by 
xebecs and other small vessels in the Mediterraneau and 
Eastern seas. Mar. Diet. 

LXte'LY, ad. Not long ago ; recently. 

La'ten-cv, n. [latens, L.J The state of being latent or hid- 
den ; obscurity ; abstruseness. Paley. 

LXte'n?S 8, n. State or quality of being late ; time far ad- 
vanced , comparatively, modem time. 

LA'T:pNT,a. [latens, L.] H^iddcn , occult ; concealed ; secret. 
— Latent heat, heat insensible to the thermometer, upon 
which the liquid and aeriform states of bodies are sup- 
jiosed to depend. Brande. 

La'TENT-lv,* ad. In a latent manner. PhxL. Museum. 
LXt'ER-AL, o. [lateralis, L.J Of or belonging to the side, 
proceeding from, or connected with, the side. 
fLXT-ER-AL'j-Ty, ju The quality of having distinct sides. 
Browne. 

LXt'^jr-al-ly, ad. By the side ; sidewise. Holder. 
LXt'?-rXn,* n. The pope’s palace at Rome. Qu. Rev. 
fLA'TERED^ (la'l^rd) p. a. Delayed. Chaucer. 
LXt-^:r-i-eo'L|-oD8j* a. (BoU) Growing on the side of a 
leaf, at the base. Ltndlcy. 

LXT-E-Rl”Tlova, fl&t-^-rlah'ys) a. Relating to or resem- 
bling brick: — applied to a sediment depuHitud by urme. 
Brande. 

Late'ward, a. Backward ; as, lateward fruit. Huloet. [R.] 
LATE'W;jkRD, ad. Somewhat late. [R.] 

LA'T£x,*n. [L.] (BoL) The vital fluid of vegetables, P. 
Cye. 

LXth. n. pi. lXth^. a thin cleft or sawed piece of wood 
used in tiling, slating, and plastering. — [f A part of a 
county in Ireland. Svenser.) 

LXth, v.a. [latter, Pr.J [u lathed ; pp. lathing, lathed.] 

I To fit up with laths. 

LXth'brIck,* n. A long kind of brick. Ash. 

Lathe, n. A turner’s machine ; an engine by which any 
substance, as wood, ivoiy, is cut out and turned : — 
a temtormi division in Kent, England. 

LXth'ek? A foam made of soap and water; foam or 
froth, as the sweat of a horse. 

LATH'J^R, (l&th'^r) V. n. [i lathered; pp. xjituering, 
LATHERED.] To form 0 foum. 

LXth'iI^r, V. a. To cover with lather or foam of water and 
soap. 

LAth'?r-r££ve,* n. (Law) An officer who presides over 
a division of a county in England. Blaekstone. 
LXth'ino,* Tf. A covering made of laths. Mozon. 

LXth'v, (lkth' 9 ) a. Thin or long as a lath. 

LXth'v-rDSj* n. [L.] (BoU) A genqs of plants. Farm Fney. 
La-tIb* v-LUM,* n. [Lu] pi. LATIBVLA. A blding-place ; 
a cave ; a burrow. Amswortk. 

LXt'i-clAve,* n. [latielavtus, 1^.] A broad stripe worn by 
Roman senators and patricians on their robes. Brands. 
LXt'}N, a. [Latmus, king of the Laurentes.] Relating to the 
Latins or Romans ; Roman. 

LXT'jir, n. The language of the ancient Romans. 
tLXT'iN, V. a. To render into Latin. Wilscn, 

LXT^)N-iqM, (Ut'|n-lEm) n. A Ijatin idiom or mode of 
speech. 

LXt'in-Ist. n. One skUled in Latin. Lord Herbert, 
LAt-jh-Ist'io,* o. Paxteklsg of Latin or Latinism. Col^ 
ridge. 
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Lf-lrtlf'f-TXs-TBR,* fW A imatterer In Latin. Walk$r. 
L^-tIn'j tv, 71. Purity of Latin style; the I^atln tongne. 
LXT-jN-l-zi'TipN,* n. The act of rendering Into Latin. 
Lower 

LXt'in-Izb, t>. w. [i Latihubo; ;>p. Latinizibo, Latin- 
izBD ] To use Latin words or phrases. 

LXt'jjt-Ize, V. a. To give Latin terminations to. 
fLXT^IN-LY, od. Bo 08 to nnderstand or write Latin. ff»y~ 
Un, 

Ll^TipN,* n. The translation or motion of a natural body 
fyom one place to another. Crabb. 

LXt-i-rPs'trovs, a, [Uitiu and rostrum, L.] Broad- 
beaked. Browns, 

LXt'ish, a. Somewhat late. 

LXt^j-tXn-cv, n. The state of lying hid. Browns, 
LXt'i-tXnt, o. Concealed ; lying hid. Browne, 

LXt* f-TXTf n, [L.1 law) A writ to summon a per- 

son as from his hiding-place before the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

I LXt-i-tX'tiqn, n. The state of lying concealed. 
^Xt'i-tOde, n, [latUtidOf L.] Breadth , width j in bodies 
of unequal dimensions, the shorter axis j in equal bodies, 
the line drawn from right to left ; room , space ; extent , 
laxity; undefined freedom. — (Oeo^.) The distance of a 
place from the equator, north or south, expressed in de- 
grees of the earth’s circumference. — (jistron.) The dis- 
tance of a body from the ecliptic reckoned towards the 
poles of the ecliptic, either north or south. 
LXt-i-tO'di-nal,* a. Relating to latitude. Smart, 
LXt-^-tO-dj-nA'ri-an, a. Not restrained , not confined , 
free in opinions, particularly religious opinions; not 
rigidly orthodox ; liberal. 

LXt-j-tO-di-nX'rj-an, n. One who indulges in latitude 
of opinion, particularly religious opinion. 
LXt-i-tC-di-nX'ri-an-I^M, n. Freedom of opinion. 
LXt-j-tO'dj-noDs,* o. Laliludinarian. Jif. Fan Buren. [r.] 
LA'TKANT, a. [latrane, L.] Barking. ThckelL 
fLX'TRAffE, V. n. [latroj L.J To bark like a dog. Cock- 
eram, 

ILa-TrX'TION, n. The act of barking. Cockeram. 
tLA-TREO'T|-c^,* a. Adapted to serve or minister. Bp. 
imi 

LX^TRJ-Af [la'tr?-?!, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. ; l?i-trX' 9 , Snu .Sshy 
Johnisoni lil'r^i-?, £".] n. [Aarjorfa, Gr. , latT%e. Fr.] The 
highest kind of worship, as distinguished from dulia. 
The former is sonietiiries understood as the worship of 
God ; the latter, as adoration paid to saints. 
LXt'rqb-ite,* n. (Min.) A translucent mineral of a pale 
red color. Brandt, 

tLXT'Rp-ciN-Vi n. [latrociniumy L.] Robbery ; larceny. 
Slachkau.'it. 

LXt'tvn, n. [latUien, D.] A fine kind of brass or bronze ; 

also iron plate covered with tin. 

LXt'TVN-BrXss,* n. Plates of milled brass. Smart. 
LXt'tvr, a. Existing after something else ; opposed to 
former; mentioned last of two, modern^ recent, — It is 
an irregular comparative of fate, but differs in its use 
and application from the regular comparative foter, and is 
used when no comparison is expressed. See Late. 
LXt't:?R-LV, ad. Of late, recently. S. Richardson. 50“ Dr. 
Johnson designates this, “a low word lately hatched.” 
It is now much used, and by the best writers, as .dbp. 
Wkatelfy SotUhepy tec. 

I.Xt'ter-wlXth, n. The after or second mowing , the 
aftermath. 

LXt'tick, (IXt'tjs) n. flatHsy Fr.] A reticulated window ; 
a window with leaden frames ; any work of wood or 
Iron made by crossing laths or thin pieces, and forming 
open squares like net-work. 

LXT'TJCE, (Iftt'tjs) V. a. [t. LATTICED ; pp. LATTIClIfG, 

LATTICED.] To fofm With cross-bars and open work ; to 
furnish with a lattice. 

LXt'T|CE-Work,* (l&t^tjs-wUrk) ti. A reticulated work 
or partition. Bum. 

LX'TVS-Rfio^TVM,* r. (Conte Sections) Same as parameter. 
Brande, 

LXuD, n. r?aw, L.] Praise ; honor paid : that part of wor- 
ship which consists in praise. Pope, [Obsolescent.] 

LXVD, V. a. \laudOy L.] [t. lauded , pp. laudino, lauded.] 
To extol J to praise , to celebrate. 

LAud-X'BTi.'1-tv, B. Laudableness. Tbdd. [r.] 
LXud'X-BLE, a. Deservinji praise : commendable. 
LXUD'^-BliE-NfiSB, n. Praiseworthiness. Stackhouse, 
LXud^A-BLY* ad. inn manner deserving praise. 
LXud'VBVM, (llw'd^-ndm or USdVniim; [ISd'fi-nvra, S. W. 
J. F. Ja. AT. Sm, { I&wMfi-nym, P. £.1 n, A preparation 
of opium *, opium dissolved In spirit, wine, or other liquid. 
LXu-dA'TIQN, n, [laudatio, L.] Act of bestowing praise. 
Parfrs, [^] 

LXtJD'A-TjVE. R. [Imtdatwusy I*] Panegyric ; praise. Bacon. 
LXu-BA'TOR,* R. One who lauds ; a lauder. West Rev. 
LAUP'^TO-BYf «• Containing praise ; bestowing praise. 
LAUD'i-TQ-EY, R. That which contains praise. Milan, 
LXvD'fE, R. Apraiser; acommendor. Cotgravs, 
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LXuoh, (i^ I’* B Uaeksuy 6er.] [i utfonBo ; m. lavoh 
iifo, LAuoMXD.i To make that noise which sudden mer- 
riment excites ; to be convulsed by merriment ; to titter i 
to giggle. -> (Poetry) To appear gay, pleasant, lively, ot 
fertile. 

LXuoh, (lAO To deride; to scorn.— 7b laugh at, to 
ridicule , to deride. 

LXuan, (Ikf) n. The convulsion caused Iw mirth or merri- 
ment; an inarticulate expression of sadden merriment. 
LXir«H^A-BLE, (lAfy-U) a. That may be laughed at ; ridis- 
ulous. 

LXuoh-abi>-LXt~D< 5^, TL A game at cards. SksUon, 
Laugh'EB, (Ur^r) n. One who laughs. Shah, 
Lauou'ingi,* (isifing) p, a. Practising laughter; gay; 
mirthful. 

LXu&h'|n&-lv, (lAfing-le) od. In a merry way ; merrily. 
LXuau'jNCh-ST^cK, (hLfing-stbk) n. A butt ; an object of 
ridicule. 

LAuau'TRB, n. Convulsive merriment ; an inar- 

ticulate expression of sudden merriment ; giggle ; titter. 
Lauou'T 9 R-i.£s 8 ,* (lyLf t^r-lSs) a. Without laughter. Qu. 
Rev, 

fLXuGE'-woR-THY, (ISLfwUr-lh?) a. Deserving to ka 
laughed at. B. Jonson, 

LAu^mqn-Ite,* n. (Mtn.) A variety of zeolite. Brande, 
LXuifcE, n. Lancs. 

Launch, (lanch) v, a. [u launched ; pp. launching, 
LAUNCHED.] To move or cause to slide into the water, as 
I a vessel ; to send from the band ; to dart ; to lance ; to 
plunge into. 

Launch, (ixnch) v. n. To move or slide into the water; to 
rove at large ; to expatiate ; to plunge. 

Launch, (lanch) ti. The act of launching a ship; a kind 
of boat, lower, longer, and more flat-bottomed than a 
long-boat. 

tLAuND, 7u [lands, Pr.] Lawn; a plain between woods. 
Chaucer, 

Laun^d^r, (lan'd^r) tu [fauandi^e, Pr.] One who washes; 
a laundress. 

tLXuN'D^R, (lan'd^r) v. a. To wash; to wet. Shak. 
LXun'd?r-?r, n. A man who washes clothes. Butler, 
Laun'dr^ss, (lan'dr^s) r. A woman whose employment 
is to wash and iron clothes ; a washer-woman. 
ILaun'dri^ss, V, n. To do the work of a laundress. 
BlounL 

Laun'dry, (lan^dr?) n, [lavanderiSy Pr.] The room In 
which clothes are washed and ironed ; the act or state 
of washing 

LAu'r?-Xte, t>, a. [laureatusylj.) [u laureatsd; pp. 
LAUREATiNo, LAURBATED.] To crown With Uurel, or 
with a token of merit. 

LXu'RY-ate, a. Invested with a laurel or a token of merit. 
LAu're-ate, n. One crowned with laurel: — the poet 
of the king of England’s household, first so called lu 
King Edward IV.’s time. 

LXu're-ate-shIp,* n. The office of laureate or pocMauro- 
ate. C. Lamb. 

LAu-r?-A’ti 9 N, n. The act of laureating; the act of con- 
ferring degrees. fVarton. 

Lau'r^l, (I5r'?l or law’rel) [ISr'ryl, & W.J.E.F.Ja. Sm. ; 
law'ryl, P. K. Wb.] r. [lavrusy L.J A genus of evergreen 
trees or shrubs ; the bay-tree. 

Lau'r^l,* (ISr'^l or law'ryl) a. Belonging to or made 
of laurel. Jish. 

Lau'R^uled, (15r^eid or Uw'reld) a. Crowned with laureL 
LAu'RVs-tIne, n. [laurustinusy L.] An evergreen shrub ; 
the wild bay -tree. 

LAu'r^t,* tu An English gold coin of the time of James 1. 
Crabb. 

LAu^rINE,* iu a fatty matter, of acrid taste, found m the 
berries of the common laurel. Brande. 

LXv*Rt^s.* n. [L.] (BoU) A genus of shrubs; laurel. 
Farm. Ency. 

IAu-RV8-TpNVa, 7U [L.] Same as laurestine. Crabb. 

LXug D&6,* [ll] ** Praise be to God.” MacdonneU 
LX’r^y or Lx'r^jTla'va, W. Sm. ; ix'vy, Ja. Wb. ; la'vy or 
la'va, JSr.] R. [It.] pi. LAVAS. Matter which is discharged 
by volcanoes, and flows down in a melted state. 
LXv'x-BftT,* n. A fish of the salmon kind. Crabb. 
La-vXt'io,» a. Consisting of or like lava ; lavic. Maunder, 
La-vX'TIQN, r. The act of washing. HakewiU. 
LXv^Vi^P-BV, R. [lavoy L.] A wash or fluid for Washing 
diseased parts: — a place for washing. 

LXv'X'TC>-RY,* a. Washing; cleansing by washing. Month. 
Rev, 

lave, V. a. [lavOy L.] [i. latbd ; pp. latino, laved.] To 
wash ; to bathe ; to throw up , to lade out ; to bale. 
LXVE, V. n. To wash one’s self; to bathe. Pope, 
fLXVE'-I^ARED, (l&v'Srd) o. Having larM ears. Bp. Hall, 
fLA-v££R^, t>. R* [ueeren, D.] To change direction, as a ship ; 
to veer. Lovelace. 

LAve'mbnt,* r. [Pr.] Act of washing. Jos, Johnson. [R.J 
LXv^£N-D£R, R. [loueRduIo, L.] A genus of aromatic 
plants or shrubs. 
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91 ) ft, [Zarwir, loootr, Fr.] One who lavost—awash- 
'ngofewel ; a largo ba*m ; — an aquatic plant : — a Vego- 
^Me substance from some marine plants ; laver-bread. 

L v'v^R-BRfiAD,* n. A sort of food made of a sea plant, 
sometimes called oyster-green^ or sea-laver-toort, JIamd- 
ten. 

fLXv'9R-6cK, n. A lark. Chaucer. See Lev brook. 

Li'vic,* a. Relating to or like lava. Fo. Qu. Reo. 

hXv'isUf a. Prodigal ; vvasteAil j extravagant } indiscreet- 
ly liberal , scattered in waste ; profuse j wild ; unre- 
strained. 

LXv'ISH, V. a. [t. LAVISHED pf, LAVItHINO, LAVISHED.] 

To scatter with profusion ; to waste. 

LXv'jsh-¥R, «. One wbo lavishes : a prodigal. 

LXv'1su-lv, ad. Profusely , wastefully , prodigally. 

LXv'ihii-wfiNT, n. Prodigality ; profusion. Fletcher. [R.] 

LXv'isjj-nMiss, b. Prodigality ; luvishment. Spenser. [R.J 

La-v6lt',* II. A dance , lavoltn. Shak. 

LA-rdi.f n. [la calm, It.] An old sprightly dance. 
Shak. 

LAw, n. [let, Fr, ; lawgh^ Erse.] A rule of action ; a de- 
cree, euict, statute, or custom, publicly established , an 
net or enactment of a legislative body , a statute , a body 
of rules, or all the rules applicable to a given subject , ju- 
dicial process; jurisprudence, the study of law: — the 
principle or rule by which any thing is regulated , as the 
laio of nature, of motion^ of gravitation, &c. — j^Theol.) 
The decaK>gue , the Mosaical or Levitical institutions, ns 
distinguished from the Gospel ; the Pentateuch and Ha- 
giography of the Old Testament, os distinguished from 
the Prophets. — Lhoine law, the rule of action enjoined 
on mankind either by revealed or natural religion. — 
Caium law, the law. relating to ecclesiastical afiairs. — 
Ctvtl law, municipal la\y, or the law of a state or coun- 
try , appropriately, the institutes of tiie Roman law. — 
Common lav^ the unwritten law. See Common Law. 

XAw,* r. a. To mutilate the claws of a dog. Blackstone. 

LAW,* inten. An exclamation expressing wonder, la. 
Palmer. See La. 

LAw'-BooK,*(-bak) 7L A hook containing laws, or relating 
to laws. Blackstone. 

LAw'-breAk-er, n. One who violates a law. 

LAw'^-BRElK'lNa,* a. V^iolating the law. Zd. Jfans- 
JieUL 

Liw'-DAV, (-di) n, A day of open court. Shak. 

LAw^fOl, o. Agreeable to law; conformable to law , ol- 
loweil by law ; legal. 

LAw^fCl-lv, ad. In a lawful manner ; legally. 

LAW'FCi.-Nfe8S, B. Slate of being lawful, legality. 

I*AW'fiTv-?R, n. Legislator , one who makes laws. 

LAw'£;Iv-inq, a. Enacting laws , legislative. 

LAw'ino,* b. The act of complying with a forest law by 
cutting off the claws and bails of a mastiff’s fore-feet. 
fFhishaw. 

LAw'-LAx-ciuA9E,* k. The technical language of the 
law. Hawkins. 

Law'-LXt-jn,* n. A corrupt sort of Latin, used in the | 
law. Blackstone. 

LAwX?.ss, a. Unrestrained by law, not subject to law, 
contrary to law , illegal. 

LAw'jl?ss-lv, ad. In a manner contrary to law. 

LAw'i.¥88-n£ss, B. Disorder, disobedience to law. 

LAw'mAk-9R, b. One who makes laws , a legislator. 

LAw^MAK-}Na,* a. Making law , legislating. Ld. JiSans- 
JUld. 

LAw'm6n-«;9B, r. A smatterer in law; a pettifogger. 
Milton. 

lawn, b, [lands, Pr. ; land, Dan. ; lion, Weish.l An open 
space between woods, a plain not ploughed. — (Irnon, 
Fr.] A sort of fine linen used for the sleeves of bish- 
ops, Sec. 

lawn. a. Made of lawn ; resembling lawn. Marston. 

LAwn'-Sl.££ve,* *, A sleeve made of lawn ; a part of a 
bishop’s dress. WycJurly. 

jLAwN'-BJLjgjsvzD,* (-«l€vd) a. Having lawn-sleeves. 
Savage. 

LAwn'v & Having lawns, made of lawn. Sp. Ball 

LAw'i-Of'fi-C¥B,* %. An officer vested with legal an- 
tbority. Janes. 

LAw'suit, (-sfit) n. A prosecution of right before a ju- 
dicial tribunal , an action ; a process in law. 

LAw^vipR, B. One versed in the Jaws, a practitioner of 
law , an attorney; an advocate; a counsellor. 

LAw'Yx:R-LlKE,*fl, Resembling a lawyer. Coleridge. 

I^w'YER-Ly, a. Like a lawyer j judicial. Milton. [R.] 

LXx, a. [lazus, L.] Loose , not confined ; slack ; not firmly 
united , not rigidly exact ; vague ; dissolute; licentious, 
loose j not healthily retentive in body ; diarrhnetic. 

LXx, n. A looseness, a diarrhoea. — [f A kind of salmon,] 

Lxx-A^TipN, n. [Uuatio, L.] Act of loosening; loose- 
ness. 

a. [taxatif, Fr.] Loosening; relieving cos- 
tiveness; purgative. 

LXx^^-tIve, n. A medicine that relaxes the bowels. 


LXx'iji-TlVE-Nfiss, n. Power of easing costiveness. Sksr- 
leooa. 

LXx'f-Tf, n. [laxitas, L.] auallty or state of being lax ; 

want of precision ; slackness ; looseness ; openness 
LXx'lv, oa Loosely ; without exactness or precision. 
LXx'ness, b. Want of tension or of precision ; laxity. 
lay, (la) u from Lte, See Li* 

Lay, (la) 41. A [t. laid; pp. laving, laid.] To place; to 
put ; to beat down ; to keep from rising ; to settle ; to 
still ; to fix deep, to dispose regularly , toc^m , to quiet , 
to allay ; to prohibit from walking, as a spirit ; to propa- 
gate plants by fixing their twigs in the ground , to 
wager; to stake , to reposit any thing ; to exclude eggs • 
to apply ; to impute ; to charge , to impose , to enjoin. — 
To lay ahold, to bring a ship to lie as near the wind as 
she can, in order to Keep clear of the land, and get her 
out to sea. — To lay apart or aside, to put away. — ^ 

by, to reserve for a future time, to put from one. — To 
lay down, to deposit as a pledge , to quit , to resign , to 
commit to repose ; to advance as a proposition. — To l^ 
hold of, to seize. — To lay m, to store ; to treasure. — To 
lay on, to apply with violence; to beat. — To lay open, to 
show , to expose. — To lay over, to iiicrust. — To lay out, 
to expend ; to display ; to discover , to dispose ; to plan ; 
to dress in grave-clothes, and place in decent posture : — 
with the reciprocal pronoun, to exert ; to put forth. — To 
lay to, to charge upon ; to apply with vigor , to attack. 
— 7'o lay to heart, to permit to affect deeply. — To lay 
under, to subject to. — To lay up, to confine to the bed or 
rhamber , to store , to treasure. 
lay, t). n. To produce eggs. — [t To contrive. Daniel.] — To 
lay about, to strike on all sicles , to act with vi^or. — To 
lay at, to aim at with a blow. — To lay on, to strike. — To 
lay out, to purpose , to take measures. 

Lay, (la) n. A row ; a stratum ; a layer ; a wager ; — a 
song , a poem : — [a pasture or meadow, — properly lea.] 
lay, (la) a. [laums, L. ; Xads, Gr.] Not clerical , regarding 
or belonging to the laity or people, as distinct from the 
clergy , laic , laical. 

LAy'-Br6th'er,* n. A layman admitted into a convent 
to perform the civil services lielonging to it. Mdeon. 
LAY'JlpR, (la'^r) n. One that lays, that which w laid; a 
stratum, or row, a bed , a twig or shoot laid or put 
under ground for propagation. 

LAY'9R-INO,*n. All operation by which the propagation 
of plants is effected by laying down or bending the 
shoots, so that a portion of them can be covered with 
earth. P. Cye. 

LXy'er-oCt, n. One who expends money. I/uloet 
Lay'9R-Cp, b. One who reposils for future use. Shak. 
Lay'ino,* n. The act of placing , a coat of any thing, aa 
of plaster pul upon a partition. Francis. 

Lay'-LXnd, n. Fallow ground which lies untilled. 
Lay'man, n . ! pi. LAYMEN. One of the people, distinct 
from the clergy , a laic : — an image used by painters. 
Lay'stAll, n. A heap of dung, a dunghill. 

La'ZAR, n. [from Lazarus in the Gospel.] One infected 
with a pestilential disease, or with filthy sores; a leper, 
LXz'a-rCt. n. [Fr.] Same as lazaretto. Blackstone. 
LAz-a-rLt'to, b. [lazzaretto. It.] A hospital , a lazar- 
house ; a pi>st-hou8e. 

La'Zar-House, b. a house for lazars ; a hospital. 
LXz'a-rIst,* n. A missionary, so termed from the priory 
of St. Lazarus, at Pans, the head-quarters of the order. 
Brands. 

LA'zJr^lV**’ j o. PuU of sores ; leprous. Bp. HaU. 
LXz-ZA-RO'Nl,*n.y{. [It.] Beggars; houseletu or unshel- 
tered poor. Ency. 

La'zar-woet, (-wUrt) b, a plant. 

fLAZE, V. n. To live idly , to be idle. Middleton. 

Laze, v. a To waste in laziness or sloth. Whately. [R.] 
LA’Z|-LYy ad. Idly ; sluggishly ; heavily. Locke. 
LA'z|-n& 88, 71. Quality of being lazy; idleness. 
LAz'}NO,*a. Sluggish; idle. South. [R.l 
LXz'v-LI, tu The azure stone, the lapis taiulL 
LAz'V-lIte,* b. (Afin.) A blue mineral from Btyrla and 
TyroL Brande. 

LA'zVt a< [l^er. Dan. ; losigh, D.] Idle , sluggish ; unwill- 
ing to work ; indolent ; slothful ; inactivo ; tedious. 

Ld. An abbreviation or contraction of lord. 

LEa, (le) n. An extensive plain; a meadow; a pasture. 
L£ach, r. a. [l lbachkd , pp. lxacnino, lbachbd.] To 
pass water through ashes to form lye; to percolate; to 
filtrate : — written also leech and letch. 

LSach,* or LEach-TOb,* tt. A tub In which ashes are 
leached. See Lbbch. 

L&ad, ned) tt. A sort, beat^. ductile metal, of a dull 
whitish color, with a cast of blue ; a plummet for sound- 
ing at sea ; a space line of type metal used in printing 
— pL A flat roof covered with lead. 
lead, (Idd) V. A [l lbaobd; pp, LMAOtna, lbadbo.] To 
fit with lead in any manner. 

L£aD, (led) V. A [i. LED ; pp. LEADING, LED.] To gUido bf 
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tho hand ; to conduct } to ao before in showing the 
way j to conduct, as a chief ; to direct ; to entice } to 
allure ; to induce ; to prevail on ; to pass. 

L£ad, e. n. To go before ; to take precedence j to act as 
leader. — To lead off^ to begin. 

L£ad. n. Guidance , first place ; precedence ; direction. 

L&ad'EN, (13d'dn) a. Made of lead; heavy; unwilling; 

motionless ; dull , stupid , absurd. 

LfiAD'BN-UBART>9D, (lSd'dn-hArt-«d) a. Unfeeling; stu- 
pid. 

LfiAD'EN-afifiLED, (ISd^dn-hSld) a. Slow in progress. 

LfiAD'KN-STfiP-pjN<j, a. Slowly moving. Jifdten. 

LfiAD^ERy n* He or that which leads, a chief; a com- 
mander : — the principal wheel in machinery the fore- 
most horse in a team. 

LftAD'EH--8HlP,* n. The office of a leader. Qu. ilce. 

LSad^hIll-Ite/ n. (Jtfin.) A carbonate and sulphate of 
lead. Dana, 

LSAD'fSQfp. a. Taking the lead , principal , chief. 

LSad'inq, n. Act of guiding or conducting; guidance. 

LfiAD'}Ha-LV>* ad. In a leading or directing manner. 

L£AD')NGh~STRlNGS, 71. pi. Strings by which children are 
supported before tney can walk without help. 

i LsAD'M^N, n. One who leads a d.ince. JB. Jonson, 

.Cad'-Mine,* 7 u a mine containing lead, or lead ore. 

Drayton, 

n.f pi. LEADSMEN. (J^dut.) The man who 
heaves the lead. Crabb. 

LEad'spar,* n, (Min.) A sulphate of load. Hamilton. 

LBad'wort, (Ifid'wUrt) n. A genua of flowering plants. 
tLfeAD'V) (lfid'9) a. Of the color of lead. HalotL 

L£af, (160 a.; pi. l£ave§. The green, deciduous part L^ARN, (lern) e. a. [t. LEARtfEO or learnt ; j>p. LSARWiffo 
of plants and flowers ; a petal ; any thing foliated , that learned or learnt.] To gain knowledge of or skill in; 

which resembles a leaf in thinness and extension, as a to study and acquire, to copy. — (To teach. Shak.] 

part of a book whoso two sides are pages, one side of a LteARN. (Idrn) c. n. To gam or receive knowledge, 
double door, the movable side of a table, gold leaf^ &c- LEarn'^l-ble,* o. That may be learned. Ed. Rev. 

L£af, (I 6f) V. n. fi. leafed; pp, leaking, leafed.] To LEarn'?d, (16m'(?d) a. Possessed of learning ; versed in 
shoot out or produce leaves. knowledge or literature , erudite , knowing. 

LfiAF'f(^E, 7L Leaves collectively ; foliage. [R.j LfeARN'^D-Ly, (lern'fd-l§) ad. With knowledge; with 

LKaf'-brIdoe,* il A kind of draw-biidge. Francis. skill. 

LEaf'-BDd,* n. An organ of a plant, consisting of leaves LEarn^^d-nEss, n. The state of being learned. Barclay. 

in a rudimentary state P. Cyc. LfeARN'ipR, (lern'er) n One who learns ; a pupil. 

L£afed, (left) a. Bearing or having leaves. JfttloeL See LEarn'jng, (lern'ing) n. Erudition, literature, skill in 
Leaved, which is chiefly used. literature, languages, or sciences. 

LEaf'i-nEss,* 71. The quality of being leafy, Southey. LvAn'.yBLE, a. Capable of being let by lease. Sherwood. 
LSaf'less, a. Destitute or bare of leaves. Lease, Hes) n. [laisser, Fr.] A conveyance, for u fixed 

LEaf'l^t,^ n, A division of a compound leaf; a small term, of lands or tenements, or a contract fur a tern 

leaf. P. Cyc. pornry possession of houses or land , the instrument by 

LEaf'loOse,* 7L An insect. Oddsmith which the contract is made valid, temporary possession 

LEaf^stAlk,* (lefstawk) 71. Tho stalk which supports or tenure. 

the leaf. Loudon. L£ase, (ies) u. a. [i. leased; pp. leasing, leased.] To 

LEaf'v, (Icf?) a. Pull of leaves , having leaves. Dryden. let, to let by a written contract; to let by lease. Ay- 
Leaque, (I 6g) 7L [fijfue, Fr. ; Zt/j-o, L.] A confederacy, a life. 

combination of interest or friendship, an alliance, a LEa§e, (lez) u. 7t. [l leased; pp. leasing, leasedJ To 

coalition: — a measure of distance of three nautical or ^lean; to gather v\ hat harvest-men leave. Dryden. [r.] , 

geographical miles in length. LEASE'lldLD, a. Held by lease ; as, a leasehold tenement. 

League, (I 6g) r. n. [l LEAGUED ; pp. LEAGUING, LEAGUED.] Lease'hold,* 7L A tenure held by lease. Smart. 

To form a league or confederacy, to unite, to con- Lease'hold-?R,* ti. A tenant under a lease. Richardson 
federate. Leas'^b, (ICz'^r) tl Gleaner. 5a7(/l.--[A liar. Bp 

leagued, (ISgd) a. Confederated. Philhps. HalL] fR ] 

LEa'gv*R, (15'gvr) n. One who unites in a league. — [A Leash, Qfish, W. P. J. E F. Ja. K. Sm.; 16s, S.] n. 

camp , an investment. Shak.] [R.] Hesse, Fr. , lasche, Ger.] A leather thong, by which a 

LBa'gVERj* (IS'gnr) u. a. To besiege ; to beleaguer. Pope. falconer bolds Ins hawk, or a huntsman his dog ; a band 

LfiAK, (16k) 7L [leke, D.] A hole winch lets water in or out. for tying any thing; three things held together by a 

1 L£ak, a. Leaky. Spenser. leash, as three greyhounds, three foxes, ice.; a brace 

ifiAK, V. n. [a. LEAKED ; pp. LEAKING, LEAKED.] To Ict and a half. 

water in or out; to drop through a breach; to pass out. LEash, v. a. [t. leashed ; m. leashing, leashed.] To 

leak, V. a. To let out. Hooke. bind . to hold in a string. Shak. 

LEak'age, 71. State of a vessel that leaks ; loss by leak- tLEAS'^JNG, (16z'ing) ti. Lies , falsehood. PaaL iv. 

ing; allowance made for accidental loss out of vessels tLLA^sow, (le'sS) 7i. A pasture. WicUfft. 

holding liqiiids. LEAST, (16st) a. The superlative of UUle{ little beyond 

LCak'v, a. Letting water in or out : — revealing secrets ; others ; smallest. 

loquacious , not close. L£ast, ad. In the smallest or lowest degree. — 9t least, 

fLEAM, 7L A string to hold a dog ; a leash : — a flash. See At the least, to say no more , not to speak or affirm more 
Lbme. strongly i at the lowest degree. 

tLCAM'BR,* B. A dog ; a sort of hound. Ash. ILEast'wise, or At Least'wI?e, ad. Least, or at 

i.i£AN, (16n) t>. 71. [l leaned or leant; pp, leaning, least. Hooker. 

LEANED or LEANT. — Leant (lent) is not now much used, |L£a'§V 7 (IS'z?) a. [loisir, Fr.] Flimsy ; of weiak texture, 

except colloquially.] To incline or deviate from an upright Ascham. 

position ; to rest against ; to propend ; to tend towards; L£at, n. An artificial trench to convey water to or from 
to be in a bending posture ; to bend ; to waver ; to a mill. Francis. 

totter. L£ath'¥R, fieth'^r) n. The skin or hide of an animal, 

L£an, t7. 0. To cause to lean. Shak, — [fTo conceal. tanned ana curried, or pre;>ared for use; a piece of 
Ray.] leather; skin, ludicrously. 

L£an, (16n) a. Not fat; meagre; wanting flesh; not L£atu'?r, v, a. To beat; to lash, as with a thong of 

unctuous ; thin ; low , poor , in opposition to great or leather. Orose. [Low.] 

nek f Jejune ; not comprehensive ; not embmlished ; L£aTH'J?b,* a. Leathern ; made of leather. Ash, 
shallow : dull. L£aih'¥R, or L&th'^r, v. n. To proceed with noise or 

LfiAN, a. That part of flesh which is distinct (Vom the fat violence ; to push forward eagerly. Todd. [Low.] 
LEan^-fAoed,* (len'fSst) a. Having a lean or thin ftice. LEath'¥R-c5at, i». An apple with a tough rind. 

L£A7H']^R-DR£sB-^a, 71. One who dresses leather. 

LftAif'-FLEsHBD.* (lan'flSsht) a. Being lean in flesh. LfiATH'ipR-JXcK'giT, b. A jacket of leather ; — a fish of 

Pacific Ocean. 
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LfiAN'ty, ad. In a lean manner ; meagrely. 

LEan'nbss, n. State of being lean ; want of flesh ; niea. 
greness; thinness; poverty. 

Lean'-t6,* b. (Arch.) A building whose rafters pitch 
against or lean on another building; a shed. Brands. 

LEan^-wIt-tbd,* a. Having little understanding. Shak. 

tLEAN'Y, a. Alert ; active, ^eneer. 

Leap, [I6p, fF. P. J. E F. Ja. K. Sm . ; I6p, S.] v. n. 
ft. LEAPED, (lept or ispt) [16pt, 8. Sm.J\rare8,Elphinstonei 

I6pt, K. m.]^pp. LEAPING, LEAPED.] TO Jumpj tO 

move upward or progressively without change of the 
feet ; to rush with vehemence ; to bound , to spring , to 
start. “ Tho past time of this verb is generally 
heard with the diphthong short; and, if so, it ought to 
be spelled lept, rhyming with kepL*^ Walker . — “7'lie 
t. and p. are regular in spelling, L e. leaped, but are pro- 
nounced Z6jpZ.” Smart. 

L£ap, V. a. To pass over, or into, by leaping; to compress, 
as the male of certain beasts. Dryden. 

leap, 71. Bound ; jump; act of leaping; space passed Iw 
leaping ; sudden transition ; embrace of animals , hazard. 
— [fA weel for fish ; a basket Wielife.] 

LEap'br, 71. He or that which leaps or capers. 

L£ap'-Fb6o, (IPp'frbg) 71. A play of children, in which 
they imitate the jump of frogs. Shak. 

Leap'INO-LV, ad. By leaps. Jlaloet. 

LEap'-Year, 7L Bissextile, every fourth year, which has 
one day more than other years, (Siifl days,) February 
having, that year, 29 days. It is so called from its leap-- 
tng over a day in forming the succession of the days of 
the week. 


•[LEab, a. See Lere. 
Learn, (lern) e. a. [t. 
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LftASH'Vft-XSOTHSD, (l^tA'<>r-inlfQthd) «. Applied to 8s!i 
that have their teetii io tlieur tliroutf an the chub* 
fV'aftoM* 

L&ath'$rn, (leth'^rD) 0. Made or consisting of leather. 
UtATH^J^R-SELL'^At lb One who deals m leather and 
vends IL 

LttATU'i^R-wfNOBD, (-w!ngd) a. Having leathery wings. 
i<£ATU'¥R'WOO]>,* (-wdd) lb A small shrub. Farm.JB^. 
L£A7B'¥R-r, (Idtfi^^r-f) a. Resembling or partaking of 
leather. 

L£ave, (ISv) N. Grant of liberty ; permission ; permission 
to dep^ ; license ; allowance ; f^well ; adieu ; depart- 
ure. — 7b taka lusva^ to bid adieu ; to depart. 
leave, (19v) o. o. [k LsrT j pp» LKATiifo, LcrT.] To quit; 
to forsAe ; to desert ; to abandon ; to relinquish , to give I 
up ; to dei^ from ; to have remaining at death , not to I 
deprive of, to suffer to remain ; not to carry away ; to re- I 
Joct , not to choose ; to bequeath ; to give up : to resign. | 
— To Uaoe qff, to desist from : to forbear. — 7b leave outj I 
to omit; to neglect. — To kel^ to oits*s Meif^ to be de- | 
sorted. I 

leave, V. H, To cease j to desist. — 7b leave <#, to desist ; 
to stop. I 

i Leave, (ISv) v. a, [Isrer, Fr.] To levy ; to raise. Speaeer. \ 
<£AV£D, (lavd) a. Having leaves ; frimished with foliage ; I 
made with leaves or folds. ! 

f L£ ave'L£S8, o. Having no leaves ; leafless. Carew. 
LEav'en. (iev'vn) [Ifev'vn, 5. P. J. Jo. ff'6 . ; lfiv'§n, fF. P. 
SMuf le^vn, if.J it. [levatn, Fr.j A fermenting mixture; 
something used to raise a substance and make it light ; 
any mixture which makes a general change in tlie mass. 
LEav'EN, (Ifiv^vn) V. a. [k exavkhko , jm. lxavkniito, 
LSATXNKo.] To raise or ferment by a leaven ; to fer- 
ment ; to taint ; to imbue. 

U1;at'en-1n€ 1, Ik Act of imbuing with leaven ; ferment. 
LEav'en-oDs, (lev'vn-bs) a. Containing leaven , tainted. 
MtUoiu 

L£av'£R, n. One who leaves or forsakes. 
leaves, (I8vz) n. ; pZ. of Leo^f. See Leaf. 
Leave^-tak-ing,* n. Act of taking leave; a parting sal- 
utation. Skak. 

Leav^I-kEss, n. Leafiness. See Lxafissis. Sherwood. 
JuEav'|NG§, (lev'ingz) n,pL Thmga ieil, relics; reiusc. 
LEav'V. a. Full of leaves , leafy. Sidney. Sec Lsaft. 

lb Divination by water in a basin. 

Crahh. 

fLEcu, V. a. To smear or latch. Shak. See Latch. 
LEcu'iR, lb [laicken^ Ger.J A man given to lewdness. 
LEcU'EB, V. n. To practise lewdness. SAak. 

L{.CU'£B-;0D8, a. Practising lewdness , lewd, lustfuL 
L£ch'£R'^Ds-LY, ad. Lewdly, lustfully. 
L£ch'£R-oD8-nE»s, Ik Lewdness. 

LEcb'£R-Y« *• [ieehene, old Fr.] Lewdnest , lust. Aeckam. 
Ll^o~Trc4t* lb [L.] A sort of couch or palanquin used by 
the Romans. Brande. 

LEc'Tipif, (lek^Bbvin)ib [feetto, L.} A reading; a variety 
of reading ; a mode of reading a passage in an author in 
which some vonauon is proposed ; a lesson or portion of 
Scripture read m divine service. 

LEc'Tipw-^-RY, a. [ZMtwiwnaiB, low L.] A book contain- 
ing parts of Scripture which are read in churches. 
fVarUne. 

LkCT^V'AL,* a. (Med.) Confining to the bed. Cn^b, 
L£cT^VlUB| *• [f’f'j 'I’hc act of reading, a dis- 

course by reading ; a discourse pronounced upon any sub- 
iect . a magisterial reprimand ; a pedantic discourse. 
LecT'VEE, ffekt'yvr) v. a. [k lectueko, pp. LxcTuaiaa, 
LacTCREO.j To instruct formal iy or by lecture ; to in- 
struct inswntly and dogmatically. 

LfiCT'VAE, (fekt'yyr) v. n. To rc^ in public; to instruct 
an audience by a formal explanation or discourse. 
LEcT'VA'^a^f CJ*At'yv^-fO a. One who lectures; a teacher 
by way of lecture ; a preacher , a preacher in a church 
hired by the parish to assut the rector or vicar. 
htcT'^EE-aBlFf (l£kt'yvr<«hlp) ib The office or station of 
a lecturer. 

tL£cT^VB», fl^kt'yym) n. A reading-desk. Ckaucer, 

LED, k from Lead* ^ Iocao. 

L£]>-CAP'TAfir, (-ttn) n. An humble attendant ; a favorite 
tliat follows, as if led by a string. S»{ft 
|L£d^£N, or fb Language; true meaning. 

Spenser. 

L£i>p£, (IS4j) a. D.] A row ; layer ; stratum ; a 

ndge risingabove the rest ; any prominence or rising part. 
LEup'ER, (fed'j 9 r) n. A horizontal pole used in scaffold- 

ACcoimUbook. Sm JLbdbbs 

L£iip'£R-LlA£,* lb {Mtu.) A line either above or below 
the staff. Brande* 

L£x>^-U6’ SB, a, A sumpter-horse ; a horse that is led. 
LEE,* 0 . (MauL) Lying under or to the lee of the ship; 
having the wind blown on it or directed to U; ns, 
tee shore.** HamiUon. 

LEE, a. (JVhaL) A calm or shdtered jrfaee ; that side which 
is under the shelter of the ship, or opposite to the quar- 


ter whenoe the wind blows ; the shore on which the whid 
blows. — jpZ. Dregs. See Lazi. 
fLEE, V* n* To utter a falsehood ; to lie. Chaucer, 
LEE^bPard.* a, (JVottt.) A small platform of planks used 
to oppose the action of the wind, driving a vessel to the 
leeward. Brande* 

IiEEch,* or LEEcu^-TOb,* a. A vessel to hold ashes foi 
making lye. Moor. 

leech, o. a, [k LBCOHKo; w* lzxcriao, XKCOHxn.] To 
form lye by percolating or filtering water through ashes. 
Moor* — To treat with medicament; to heal. Chancer 
Written also leach and letch. See Lsach. 
leech, a. A sort of aquatic worm that sucks blood ; a 
blood-sucker. [fA physician, ^eneer. — The compounds, 
couhluck and korse-tsecA are still used.] 

i L£Ecu*cRAFT, n. The art of healing. Davies, 
jEE-ciiEE'/ Ik An East Indian fruit. HamtUon* 
LeEch'-Way, n. I’lie path in which tlie dead are carried 
to be buried. [Provincial, England.] 

LEEf, 0 . Pleasing; willing.— od. Willingly. Spenser. See 
Libp. 

leer, a. A biennial plant with a bulbous root — It is 
tlie emblem of Wales, as the rose is of England, the thistle 
of Scotland, and the shamrock of Ireland. 

L££ii*iTE,* Ik (Mm.) a pink, sUico-aluminous mineral, 
tinged by oxide of manganese. Brande* 

LEE a, a. TfComplexion , face; cheek. Skok.] An oblique 
view , a labored cast of countenance. 

LEEr, V. Ik [k LKKaxD ; pp. LXKRiao, LZBazD.] To look 
obliquely ; to look archly , to smile ; to squint 
LEEr, V. a. To beguile with smiles or leering. Dryden, 

I LEEr, a. Empty ; frivolous; foolish. B. Jonson* 
jEEr'Ing,* p* a* Smiling archly or sneeringly ; squinting. 
LeEr'ing-lYi od. With a kind of arch smile or sneer. 
LEE^, (16z) n,pl* [he, Fr.] Dregs ; sediment : — ata^. unu- 
sual. i 

tLEE^B, V. a. To lose ; to hurt , to destroy. Widiffe. 
LE£'-SH6RE,*ik (JVout) The shore upon which the wind 
blows. Mar. DicU 

LEE'-SIde,* Ik (JVaut) That half of a ship, lengthwise, 
which lies between a line drawn through tiie middle of 
her JenAh, and the side which is farthest from the point 
of wind. JUdr. Diet. 

LEet, a. A law-day, or the period or day of bolding legal 
inquiries ; an ancient English court of jurisdiction. 
ILEet'-ale, n. A feast at the time of tiie lect. fVarton. 
IILEE'WARD, (IS' ward or IQ'qrd) [le'wvrd, fV.P.J. E. F.Ja. 
m.i IS'vvvrd or Id'yrd, K. Stn.f IQ'yrd, S.] a. (A^aut.) 
Under the wind , on the side opposite to that from which 
the wind blows. 

liLEE'w^RD,* ad. From the wind ; towards the lee. Bow- 
dilcA, 

LEE'wAt,* n. (Maul.) The deviation of the course actually 
run by a ship from the course steered upon. Brande* 


i LEFE. See Lezf, and Likf. 

<£ft, k a p. from Leave. See Leatk. 

of reading ; a mode of riding a passage in an author in L£ft, a. [IvfU, D.l Sinistrous ; not right : weak, 

which some vonauon is proposed ; a lesson or portion of LEft'-Hand,* r. The hand on the left side. Ash. 

Sciipture read m divine service. LEft'-hAnd,* o. Relating to the left hand ; sinistrous ; 

LEc'Tipw-^-RY, lb [leetMuariMm, low L.] A book contain- left-handed. Prior 
ing parts of Scripture which are read in churches. L£ft'-hANd'bd, a. Using the left hand, rather than Uk* 
Warton. right, not dexterous; not expert; awkward ; unlucky. 

L£ct'v-AL,* (Med.) Confining to the bed. Crabb. LfcFT'-ilAND'ED-Nfiss, n. Habitual use of Ibe left hand. 

JUBCT'VB*! II. [Fr.] The act of reading, a dis- LfiFT'-HAWD'j-jvfiss, ». Left-handedness. Ld. ChesUrJidd. 

course by reading ; a discourse pronounced upon any sub- L£ft'-6ff,* p. a. Laid aside ; no longer worn. Oent. Mag. 
iect , a magisterial reprimand ; a pedantic discourse. tL£FT'-wlT-T¥D,* a. Dull , stupid ; foolish. B. Jvman. 

LtcT'VkE, Tfekt'yvr) e. a. [k lectured, pp. lecturiwo, L£q, n. [leg. Dan.] The limb by which we walk, particu- 
LECTCREO.J To instruct formally or by lecture ; to in- larly that part between the knee and the foot, that by 
struct instantly and dogmaUcally. which any thing is raised from, and supported on, the 

LfiCT'VUB, (fekt'yyr) v. n. To read in public ; to instruct ground ; one of the two shorter sides of a triangle. — To 

an audience by a formal explanation or discourse. stand on hu own lege^ to support himself. 

jLEcT'VB-¥®^f C16kt'yyr-?r) a. One who lectures; a teacher L£o'.y-CY, n. [legatumy L.] A bluest, a particular thing 
by way of lecture; a preacher, a preacher in a church or sum of money given by lost will and testament, 
hired by the parish to assist the rector or vicar. LEG'^-cv-HONT'if R, n. One who flatters or uses other arts 

L£cT'VEE-aBlP, (l£kt'yvr-«hlp) ib The office or station of in order to get legacies. 

a lecturer. L£o'a-cy-HCiit'ing,* n. An eager pursuit of legacies. 

tL£cT'yBB, fHfkt'yvm) ib A readmg-desk. Chaucer* Jfawktne. 

LED, k from Lead* See Lead. LE'gal, a, [Fr.] Permitted or authorized by law ; Jegili- 

L£]>-CAF'TAfir, (-ttn) n. An humble attendant ; a favorite mate ; done according to law ; lawful ; according to the 

tliat follows, as if led by a string. Swift. law of Moses , adhering to the law. 

ILfcD'EH, or [LED'DJPB, ib Language; true meaning. [U] (Law) One who nUmda rectus in 

Spenser. eana, not outlawed. Crokk. 

L£dp£, (I84j) *. [Uggen^ D.] A row; layer; stratum; a •. Adherence to law; legal doctrine. Ck. 

ndge risingabove the rest ; any prominence or rising part. Ob* 

LEd 9 '£R, (rkd'j 9 r) a. A horizontal pole used in scaffold- Lfi'GAL-lfT,* n. An adherent to the law ; an adherent to 
ing:— an account-book. See Laoza. good woruk More* 

LEdi^'ER-Uab,* lb (Mus.) Aline either above or below Lb-gAl'p-ty* ib [Ugahti^ Fr.] State of being legal; ad- 
tbe ataff. Brande* nerenrA tn law • lAwAiltiMM 

LEd^-U 6' SB, a, A aumpter-horse ; a horae that is led. Lfi-GkL'I-zA'TipN,* a. The act of legalizing. ElUott, 

L££|*a. (MauL) Lying under or to the lee of the abip; LE'Gkli-izB,e.a. [Ugaheerf Fr.j [i. leoaused;pp. legal- 

havtog tite wi^ blown on it or directed to U; aa, *^a iziao, lbgax.uio.j To make legal or lawful ; to autbor- 
tee ahore.'* HamiUon. ize. 

LEE, a. (Ate) A calm or sheltered jrfaee; that aide which LE'GkXr-LYi «d. Lawfrilly ; according to law. 
ia under the shelter of the ship, or opposite to the quar- LEg'^'T^-by* «• [ligataire, Fr.] Legatee. Ayliff^* [R.) 
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LfiO'ATlE, A P. J. K, m,i Wg'W, fr. F. Ja Btrui 

Bnehanatul n. [UgaUu, I*,] A deputy ; an ambaa- 
•ador ; an ambaatador from the pope to a foreign power, 
generally a cardinal or biah^. 

L£ 0 >A-T£e^,n. [legatua, L.] One to whom a legacy la left. 
Dryden, 

L£a-r^TB<SHlP, 7u The office of a legate. J^Totstock, 
L£a'V'^iNE, 0 . Made by or belonging to a legate. 
JL.?*gA'tion, n. [Uffotiot L.] Deputation ; commission j em- 
bassy ; the persons deputed on an embassy. 

L£a-A-T6R% IWg-e-tbr', 8. W.Ja. Sm. f l9-ga't9r, P. JST. IFJ.l 
n. [UgOy L.T One who bequeaths, or maJces a will 'and 
leaves legacies ; correlative of legatee, 

LfiG'BiiL,* It. A flight or running away from Justice: — 
used in a ludicrous style. Jamieson, 
tL£qi£, V. a. [aUegOt U j To allege j to assert:— to lighten. 
Cancer, 


sense, lawfully begotten ; bora In laamage ; gennind ; 
not spurious ; legal. 


which are recorded the lives of saints and martyrs , a 1 
chronicle or register of the lives of saints ; any memorial j 
or relation; any incredible, inauthentic narrative: — an I 
inscription, as on medals or corns. 

|iL£'<^£ND, V. a. To detail as in a legend. Bp, Hall, 


not spurious ; legal. 

L«-4ylT'|-MAT£, ». o. [UgUimtrj Fr.] [i. womnATUD ; yp 
i.BoiTiKA.Tiffo, ueoiTiMATSD.t To make lawful or legitl 
mate ; to procure to any one the rlgbu of legitimate birtli, 
od. In a legitimate manner j lawftilly j 
genuinely. Dryden, 


[16d'j§n-dgi-r9, W. P, E. K, Sm . ; lo'jen-d?- 
re, Ja,] a. Fabulous , romantic ; partaking of the nature 
of a legend. 

WLfi^'jpN-DVRVi «• A book or a relater of legends. Sheldon. 
LfiG'^R, (Idd'j^r) n. [leggerj D.] Any thing that lies in a 
place: as a leger ambassador, a resident. Bacon. — A 
ieger-book, the chief book used m merchants’ accounts. 
L£<^'£R-Book, (ISd'j^r-bQk) n. The chief book used in 
merchants’ accounts, in which the several accounts are 
collected. 

L£<;^£R-D£-mIin', 71. [Uger and de main^ Fr.] Sleight of 
hand ; juggle ; power of deceiving the eye by nimble 
motion ; trick. 

L£^-:^R-D¥-aiAlN'lST,’*' n. One who practises legerdemain. 
OAveroer. 

L£-<^£h')-tYi n. [ligiretA^ Fr.] Liglitncss ; nimbleness. 
Shak. [R.] 

i LtGGB, (leg) V. a. To lay. Ji'idiffe. 
i£GGED, (l^gd) 0 . Having legs, furnished with legs: — 
used in composition , as, \oi\%4eggetL Dryden, 
L£g'G]^T,* n. A tool used lu thatching houses. Loudon, 
DROy* [it.] {Mus.) Lively j gay. Hamilton, 
LEg'G|N,* 71. Same as legging, Murray. 

LfiG'GJNG.* 71.; pi. LEGGINGS. A covering for the leg. 
Cave. — A sort of gaiters for protecting the legs, or for 
keeping snow out of the shoes. [U. S.] 

Lfi^-l-BiL'l-TV* «• Capability of being read. 

L£<^'{-BL£, o. {legiMiSy L.] That may be read ; readable; 

clear in its characters ; apparent; discoverable. 
L£ 9 'i-BL£-n£ss, Tt. State or quality of being legible. 
LEg'I-bly, ad. In a legible manner. 

(13'jMti)u. [legto. L.] A body of Roman soldiers, 
consisting generally of about five or six thousand ; a mil- 
itary force ; any great number. — legion of honor y an or- 
der instituted by Bonaparte for merit, both military and 
civiL, 

L£'GiC>N-^-Ry, (le'Jvn-^i-r?) a. Relating to a legion ; con- 
taining a legion ; containing a great, indefinite number. 
L£'9ipN-A-RY> Tt. One of a legion ; a soldier. Milton. 
L£' 9 ipN-Ry,* 71, A body of legions. PoUok. [E.j 

L£p'|S-LATE. V. 7*. [t. LBOHLATSD \pp. CKOISLATIKO, LEO- 

ivLATED.l To make or enact a law or laws. 
L£g- 1 s-la'tipn, Tt. Act of legislating , act of making law's. 
L£p'is-Li-TIVE, [16d'jj8-Id-tjv, 5. fV. P. J. E. F. Sm. ; led- 
j)8-laT|V, jiehy Scotty Dyche ; l€^jts-la-t|v, Jo.] a. Relating 
to a legislature , making or enacting laws ; lawgiving. 


who makes laws. 

LEp-ls-LA-TO'Rj-vVL,* a. Relating to a legislature. Ed, Rev. 

L£^is-LA'TOR-SHtP, Tu The ofl&ce of a legislator ; power 
01 making laws. Ld, Halifax. 

IJ6g'|8-lA-tr£S 8, Tt. A female lawgiver. Sluftesbury, 

L£p'|s-lAt-vRE, (l 6 d'j| 8 -lSt-yvr) [led'jjs-lat-yyr, K.f 13d'- 
jis-la-chyr, 5. ; ISd'Jis-la-char, ; 13d'Ji«-la-tar, J, E. F. 
JR.; 15 'j| 8 -Iat-yyr, Jo. / l«d-ji»4S'tvr, P.J n. [Fr.] The 
body or bodies In a state in which is vested the power of 
making laws. We sometimes hear this word pro- 
nounced with the accent on the second syllable, l^gls'- 
ly-tfire, (also legielative, l^Is'l^-tlve,) a mode whitm is 
not countenanced by any of the orthobpists. 

lit 'G|8T, 7u [UguUy Fr.] One skilled in law ; a lawyer. 
Mareton. 

L^-OlT'i-MA-cy, n, Lawftilnest of birth jthe state of a 
child born In lawftil wedlock, — (PoUuee) The accordance 
of an action or of on institution with the municipal law 
of the land. 

0 . [Ugitimust Jj,] Lawftil ; In a special 


L^-^lT'j-MATE-Nfiss, «. State of being legitimate. 

n, [Pr.] Act of legitimating ; lawful 

birth. 

L^-plT'f-K^-TlsT,* II. An advocate for legitimacy. Af<meA. 

jRw. 

Lv-Q^tT'f-MlsTy* tt. The same as UgitimalUt, Q«. Rev, 
L£-ptT'j-MiZE> V. a. To legitimate. McCvUoch. 
L£g'L¥88,'^ a. Destitute of legs. JV. j 1. Rev. 

L£g'-L6ok,* n. A lock for the leg. IVeet. Rev. 

L£g'Cme, (Kg'gam) 71. {BoL) Any kind of fruit like the 
pod of a pea, pulse; legumen. 

Lgi-a^'MEiVy n. [legumeuy L.] pi. h, Eng. 

LEGUUENS. Pulse ; peas or beans ; legume. 
L£-G'0'M}N£,'*n. {Chem.) A substance obtained from pease. 
Brande. 

L£-Gi}'MjN-OCs, a. Belonging to, or consisting of, pulse. 
Lei'p^r, Lei'P£R-Book,7u Bee LBOKa,and Lxoeb-Booe. 
LeI'p-thrIx,* «. A genus of birds. Swainson, 
||tL£i'$VR'A'BL£, (13'zhyr-S'bl) a. Done at leisure; not 
hurried ; enjoying leisure ; leisurely. Brovone, 
{(tL£l'9VR-^-BLY, (i6'zhur-s-bly) ad. At leisure. Hooker, 

I ||L£i'§VI^E> (IS'zhyr) [le'zhyr, S. W, P, J. F, Ja. JST. Sm, 
Wb.i IdzhVr^ jfaresy Barclay; la'zhyr, £.; IS'zhyr or 
la’zhur, KevAck.] n. [loisiry Fr.] Freedom from busi- 
ness or hurry; vacancy of mind, convenience of time. 
0:;^“ Between ISl’sure and 13is'ure there is little, in pomt 
of good usage, to choose.” SmarL 
IILEi’^VitE, (iS'zhur) a. Free from business ; idle ; vacant. 
ilLEi'^yRED,* (13'zhyrd) a. Having leisure; unemployed. 
Ed. Rev. 

(jL£i'§VRE-LY» (13'zhyr-ly) 0 . Not hasty; deliberate; done 
without hurry, 

|jL£i'^VB^E-LY, (IC'zhyr-ly) ad. Not in a hurry; deliber- 
ately. 

fLC'MAN, [IS'msm, P.Ja.K. ; 16m'§in, Sm.] Tt. A sweetheart { 
a gallant , or a mistress. Chaucer. 

L£'MAN-iTE,* 71. {Min.) A species of feldspar. Dana, 
fLfME, Tt. A ray, a beam ; a flash. Chaucer. 
fL£ME, V. n. To shine , to blaze. HuloeU 
L£'M£R,* 71. {Med.) A white humor in the eye. Crahh, 
L£m'ma,7i. [L., Arlppa.] pi. L. LRM>MA~T4i ; Eng. l£m'- 
MA$. (Geom.) An assumption or preliminary supposition 
laid down fur the purpose of facilitating the demonstra- 
tion of a theorem, or the construction of n problem. 
LEm'ming,* Tt. {Zool.) A rodent quadruped, as large as a 
rat, with black and yellow ftir, very abundant in the 
north of Europe. Brande. 

L£m'n}-an,* a. Relating to Lemnos ; noting a kind of si- 
liciouB earth found in the island of Lemnos. P. Cyc. 
L£M-Nla'cATE,* n. {Oeom.) A curve in the form of the 
figure 8. Crabb. 

L£m'qn, n. [kmony Pr.] An acid ftruit of the lemon-tree ; 
the tree that bears lemons. 

LfiM'QN,* a. Belonging to or impregnated with lemon. P. 
Cyc, 

L£m-<)N-Ade', n. [limonadey Pr.] Liquor made of lemon- 
juice, water, and sugar. 

LEm'qn-KA'li,* 71. A beverage combining the properties 
I of ginger-beer and soda-water. Lxv. Chron, 
LfiM'9N-P££L,* 71. The peel of a lemon. Prior. 

L£'mvr,* b. [L.] {ZooU) An animal resembling a monkey'; 

one of the raniily of lemundoe, Roget. 

LihtV-RRSy ^ pi’ [L.] Hobgoblins; evil spirits. Milton. 
LBnd, V. a. [u lent ; pp. lending, lent.] To afford or 
supply on condition of return or repayment ; to afford ; to 
grant for a time ; correlative of borroto. 

L£ni>'3.-BLE, a. That may be lent. Sherwood, 

LfiND'^R, 7L One who lends , a granter of loans. 
LfiND')NG, 7L What is lent : act of lending. 
tLfiND^, It. pL Loins. fFicl^ffb. 

length, Tt. The measure or extent of any thing material 
from end to end ; the longest lino parallel to the sides of 
a body ; extent, whether of space or duration ; reach ; 
ftill extent; uncontracted state. — witt lengthy at last; in 
conclusion. 

tI..fiNGTH, V. a. To extend ; to make longer. SaekviUe, 
LfiNGTH'EN, (Idng'thn) V.a. [t.LBNOTHBNBD Igp. LBNOTH- 
XNiNo, LXNOTHSNXD.J To extend in length; to draw out ; 


LfiNGTH'EN-lNG, h3ng'thn-Ing) it. Protraction. 
L£noth'fOl, 0 . Of great lenlth ; long. Pope, [R.] 
L£NGTH'j-LY,* od. With length ; not luriefly. Th. Camp^ 
bell 

LEngth'i-nRss,* r. The quality of being Imigtby or long. 
J.Bentham, 
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\SW0TH'wXT9,* Ad. Same as lengthitis*. Pennant. LtP'^L,* n. (fiof.) A sterile stamen. Brands, [n.1 

liJtNQTU'wifBy ad. In the direction of the lenoth. n. [L.] (Zool.) An invertebrate anlmnl, of the 

I Havinff length ; long ; not brief; tiresome- mnns cirripeda ; a barnacle ; the limpit of the ancients 

ly long ; applied o^n to dissertations or discourses ; jp. Cyc. 

as, “a lengthy oration;” “a Un^y speech.” — This lifiP^ipR, n. [lapra, L.j One Infected with a leprosy, 
word is much used in the United States, especially as a L&p^er-OOs, o. Infected with leprosy ; leprous. Shah, 
wdloquial word ; and it is generally considered as of tl^lBp'lD, a. L.} Pleasant , merry ; quick. Barrote 

.Unerican origin. It is to be found in the writings of JtdtP-j-Dp-DEN'DRpN,* n.f pL lepidodbndba. (Choi.) 
Washington, Jederson, and Hamilton, though most of A genus of fossil plants found in coal formations. Btuk- 
our best writers forbear it. It has. however, within laruL 

a few years, been considerably used in England, and Lfip'I-DSlDjj* n. An extinct fossil fish. Buckland. 
has been countenanced by some distii^uished English XdtP'l-np-LlTE,* or L^-pTD^p-LlT£,*n. [Arrrlf and Aldof.] 
wn ars, as Bishop Jebb, Lord Byron, Dr. Dibdin, Mr. Cole- (Mm.) A mineral of pinkish color, and granular and foli- 

ridg» Dr. Arnold, Professor Latham, dec. ; also by the ated texture. Brands. 

Brit. Cnt., Ch. Ob., £d. Rev., Clu.Rev., Fo. Uu. Rev.,£c. LfiP-|-D6p'T]p-R^,* n. pi [Ac»rfj and vrepdy , (Ent.) An 
Rev., Sent. Mag., Blackwood*s Mag., Bat. Mag., P. Cyc., order of insects having four wings, including buttertlies 

dec. It has also been admitted into the recent English and moths. Brands. 

dictionaries of Knowles, Smart, and Reid ; yet Smart says LRp-j-dPp't^r-a^i.,* la. Relating o the lepldoptera 
of It, ” The word is an Americanism.” LRp-j-dPp't^r-oOs,* i Booth. 

Le'N|-?nce,^ 1 MiMnPSfl • irpntlPTiPaa • lenitv Ed. Rm n. (Med.) An efflorescence of scales on the 

L£'ni-¥N-cv,* \ *• » gentleness , lenity. Ed. Rev. Scudamore. 

L£'Ni-?NT, a. [lenisns^ L.] Assoasive; softening, mild; Lfip'|-D6TE,* a. (BoL) Covered with a sort of scurfiness. 

laxative. P. Cyc. 

LE'ni-^nt, «. That which softens ; an emollient. L£p-i-PHtL'LVM,* n. (Oeol) A fossil leaf which occurs in 

L£N'i-py, V. a. [kniylsr, Fr.] [t. lesifieo ;pp. i.£ifiFTiivo, coal formation. BrongniarU 
LBiriFiso.] To assuage; to mitigate. Bacon. n. pi (Zool) A fomily of rodent animals, 

fL£N')-M£NT, n. [lemmcntumf L.] An assuaging. Cockeram. including the hare, rabbit, dec. P. Cve. 

L£n'|-tTve, a. [linitify Fr.J Assuaging ; emollient j soften- L£p'P-rin^ or L£p'P-RIne, [ICpVrln, IT. J. F. Jd. 8m. ; 

ing. Bacon. 16'p^rin, & ,* Ifip'p-rln, K. n't.] a.[leponnue, L.] Belong- 

L£n'}-tIte, n. A medicine to relieve pain ; a palliative. tng to a hare ; having the nature of a hare. 

Lfi?r'|-TlVB-N£ss,» n. The quality of being lenitive. ScoU. n. [L.] (Med.) A disease affecting the skin ; lep* 

L£n'}-TV, n, [lenttasj L,] Mildness in temper , clemency; rosy. P. Cyc. 

forbearance ; mercy ; tenderness. tL^-PRps'i-TV, n. A leprous or squamous disease. Bacon. 

tL?-N6p'l-NXNT,* a. Enticing to evil ; allunng. More. L£p'Rp-sy, n. [leprcy L.] A loathsome disease of the skin, 

L£n$, (idnz) n. [L., lentil] pL (Optics) A thin characterized by scaly patches of a nearly circular form, 

piece of glass, or other transparent substance, having, It appears to have been of more frequent occurrence in 

on both sides, polished spherical surfaces, or on one siae ancient than in modern times, 

a spherical, and on the other a plane surface, and having Lfip'Roys, (Idp'rys) o. Infected with leprosy ; scurfy, 
the property of changing the direction of the rays of light L£p'rov8-i.v» ad. In the manner of a leper. Tourneur. 
passing through it ; a sight-glass. L£p'roV8-n£ss, n. State of being leprous. Sherwood. 

Lert, L ^p. from Lend. See Leito. LRP-TdL'Q-Gy,'*' n. A discourse on small matters. Crabb. 

1«£rt, a. The quadragesimal fast, continuing forty days, LEp-to-piiI'na,* n. A long, slender serpent. Bell, 
from Aab-Wedneaday to Easter; a time of absCmence. Lfip-Tp-so'jwys,* n. A genus of birds. P. Cyc. 

Camden. ffA loan. TwelU.] Lep-tOn'tic,* n. An attenuating, cutting medicine. Crabb 

tLfiNT, a. Slow; mild. B.Jonson. L£p'TVN-lTE,*n. (Mm.) 8ame as graniUue. Dana. 

LfiwT'EN, (Icn'ln) a. Such as is used in Lent ; sparing. tL£BE,n. A lesson ; lore ; doctrine; learning , skill. Spenser 
LEk'TI-celle,* j*. [Fr.J (Bot) A minute tubercle on a fLERE, a. Einpty ; roai^ ; prepared. Butier. 

stem. Braude. tl4£RE, v. a. To learn. Chaucer. To teacb. Fairfax, 

L¥N-t1c'V-la>,* n. A small concave or convex glass. Crabb Le-rIs'ta,* n. A genns of serpents. Bell 
Lew-TIc'V-LXR, a. Doubly convex , of the form of a lens. Ler-n£'^n,* n. One of the lemaa. a genus of crustaceous 
LEr'TI-FORM, a. ricax and formay L.J Having tlie form of animals, which are parasites of Ashes ; the epizoa. Brandc. 

a lentil or lens ; lenticular. fLfiR'Ry, n. A rating , a lecture. [ Rustic word.] 

L?N-Tl(ji'j-NOD8, o, [letUigOy L.] Scurfy ; furfuraccous , L£s'bi-an,* o. Belonging to Lesbos. Enty. 

freckly. Chalmers. LE'§i<?n,* (IS^zhun) n. A hurting; an injury. — (Latr)In- 

LFR-Tr o6y [lyn-tl'gS, 8. W. Sm. ; lyn-tS'go, Jo. ; 16n'te g5, jury suffered in consequence of mequality of situation 
J.K.]n. [L.J A freckle, or freckly eruption upon the skm. Whishaw. 

L£n^til, a. [lentiUtj Fr.J A plant of the vetch kind , a sort L£s8. A negative or privative termination. — [law. Sax.] 
of pulse with orbicular seeds, which are generally con- Joined to a substantive, it implies the absence or privation 
vex. of the thing expressed by that substantive; as, hfelcssy 

LErr-Tls'cys, %. [L.J The mastic-tree ; lentisk. Berkeley. without life. 

LfiN'TfSK, n. [lentucusy L. j The tree which produces mas- L£8S, a . , comp, of Little. Smaller ; not so great. 

tie. L£s 8, It. Not so much ; opposed to morCy or to as much. 

fL£N^T|-TftDE, n. [lentvSj L.] Sluggishness; slowness. Ltss, od. In a smaller degree ; in a Iffwer degj’ee. 

Bailey. fLfiss, conj. Unless , lest. B. Jonson. 

i L£irT'i(]e^R, n. A kind of hawk. Walton. «• 'I’o make less , to lessen. Oower. 

’.iN'TOy* [It] (Mus.) Slow ; a movement between largo Le8-sE£', n. 7’he person to whom a lease w given, 
and graee. HamtUon. LRa'sEN, (ItJs'sn) v. a. [i. lessened; pp. lesienino, les- 

Liif^TdRyH. [L.] Viscosity , slowness , coldness. Arbuth- sened.J To make less, to diminish in bulk, degree, or 

noL~~(Med.) A viscidity or sizmcss of any fluid ; the co- quality ; to abate. 

agulatM part of the blo^. LEs'ben, (Ids'sn) v. n. To grow less ; to decrease. 

Lfin^Toys, tt. Viscous ; viscid , tenacious. Browne. L£ss'E1^i I^ess ; smaller. It is a corruption of Ics^y 

L£n'Z|II-1te,* n. (Jlfm.) A hydrated silicate of alumina, the comparative of liUls, of long and established use m 

white and translucent. Brattde. certain cases , as, *^the Lesser Asia.” It may be used in- 

L&6y n. [L.J (Astron.) The Inon ; the fifth sign of the zo- stead of less whenever the rhythm can be aided, nr the 

diac. double occurrence of a ti^rminalional s avoided , as, “ At- 

fLE'QDy n. The people ; a nation ; country. Qibson. tend to what a lesser Muse indites.” Bp. Hurd. 

i Lg'pF, n. Love. — Leofwm is a winner of love. Oibaon. fLfiBs'ER, ad. Less. Shah. 

i£' 9 -HCWT-?R,* n. One who seeks lions or objects of cu- fLfis'sE^, n. pi [^issiesy Fr.J The dung of beasts left on 
rioeity; lion-hunter. Qu. Rev. [Low.J the ground. Bailey. 

Leorhardite,* n, (Mm.) A mineral resembling lau- L£s^hon, (Ids'sn) a. [Ic^, Fr. ; /aissinx, Goth.] Anything 
monite. Dana. read or repeated to a teacher in order to improvement , 

Lfi'V-RiNE, a. [leontnusy L.J Belonging to a lion ; having the instruction or lecture given at one time by a teacher ; 

the nature of a lion. — Ledmne verses are Latin verses of a task, exercise, or subject given to a pupil ; precept : — 

which the end rhymes to the middle, so named from Leo, portion of Scri^ure read in divine service : — a rating 

or from Leonmus, the inventor ; as, lecture. 

“ Gloria /aetoram temerd conc^itur Aorttm.” Lfis'SON, (ISs'en) v. a. To teach ; to Instruct. Shah. [R.J 

L£'Q-k1we-i.v,* ad. In the manner of a Hon. Harris. LEs^sor, or L^s-adR', [ISs'sttr, S. W. P. E.F. K.i l^s-scfr', 

L¥-oE^T<>-i>6N,t m. (BoL) A genua of plants; the dande- J. , Ifis'sdr', Jo. ? Ids's^r or les>«iir'. Sat.] n. One who lets 
lk>D. P, Cyc. any thing by lease. word is a law term, and 

U;op^A.Rli, (ICp'^rd) ft, [Ire and pardus, L.] A spotted beast when used as a correlative of lessee, is pronounced l^s-sbr' 
of prey, of the felk or cat genus. LfisT, flfist, P. J. E. F. Jo. K. 8m. Wh. ; ifist or ICst, S. fV.] 

LlOP'f rd*^BXhe, riSp'araz-ban) n. An herb. eonj. That not ; for fear that. 

LI;p'.f-I>lTE,* II. A cirrip^ ; the goose-barnacle. Brands. L£t, v. a. [i. let ; pp. lettino, let.] To allow ; to suffer , 
LfiP-VJH^-^AS'T^R,* H. A species of fish. Brands. to permit , to leave In some state or course ; to lease , to 


•‘a lengthy oration;” “a leng 


t brief ; tiresome- 
is or discourses ; 
speech.” — This 


word is much used in the United States, especially as a 
willoquial word ; and it is generally considered as of 
.Unerican origin. It is to be found in the writings of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton, though most of 
our best writers forbear it. It has. however, within 
a few years, been considerably used in England, and 
has been countenanced by some distii^uished English 
wn ars, as Bishop Jebb, Lord Byron, Dr. Dibdin, Mr. Golc- 
ridg» Dr. Arnold, Professor Latham, dec. : also by the 
Brit. Cnt., Ch. Ob., Ed. Rev., Ou.Rev., Fo. Ou. Rev.,Ec. 
Rev., Sent. Mag., Blackwood *s Mag., Sat. Mag., P. Cyc., 
dec. It has also been admitted into the recent English 
dictionaries of Knowles, Smart, and Reid ; yet Smart says 
of It, ” The word is an Americanism.” 

Li'Nj'ipNSfv** i ** > gentleness ; lenity. Ed. Rev. 

L£'ni-ERT, a. [Uniensy L.J Assoasive; softening, mild; 
laxative. 

LE'»ri-?NT, «. That which softens ; an emollient. 

LfiN'j-FY, V. a. [Icnifievy Fr.J [i. lenifieo ;pp. leniftino, 
LBNiFiso.J To assuage; to mitigate. Bacon. 

fL£N')-M£NT, n. Uemmentum, L.] An assuaging. Cockeram, 

L£n'|-tTv£, /L [Idnit/, Fr.J Assuaging ; emollient ; soften- 
ing. Bacon. 

L£n'[-tIve, 11 . A medicine to relieve pain ; a palliative. 

LfiN'|-TlVB-N£ss,» n. The quality of being lenitive. ScoU. 

L£N'j-TV, n, [lenitasy L,] Mildness in temper , clemency; 
forbearance ; mercy ; tenderness, ^lak. 

tL?-N6^'l-NXNT,* a. Enticing to evil ; allunng. More. 

L£n$, (Idnz) n. [L., lentil] pi (OpUes) A thin 

piece of glass, or other transparent substance, having, ^ 
on both sides, polished spherical surfaces, or on one side 
a spherical, and on the other a plane surface, and having 
the property of changing the direction of the rays of light 
passing through it ; a sight-glass. 

Lert, u d^. from Lend. See Lend. 

LErt, a. The quadragesimal fast, continuing forty days, 
from Ash- Wednesday to Easter; a time of absCmence. 


Camden. ffA loan. 7\eells.] 
tLfiRT, a. Slow; mild. B.Jonson. 
L£kt'er, (Icn'ln) a. Such as is us- 
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LEkt'er, (Icn'ln) a. Such as is used in Lent ; sparing. 

LEk'TI-celle,* j*. [Fr.J (BoL) A minute tubercle on a 
stem. Braude. 

L^N-TIc'V-1'Ai* «• A small concave or convex glass. Crabb 

Ler-tIc'V-lxr, a. Doubly convex , of the form of a lens. 

LEr'ti-form, o. ricax and forma, L.J Having tlie form of 
a lentil or lens ; lenticular. 

L?N-Tl(ji'j-ROD8, o, [lentigo, L.J Scurfy; furfuraccous, 
freckly. Chalmers. 

n^n-tl'gS, 8. W. Sm. ; l<?n-tS'g6, Jo. f 16n'te g5, 

_JK.]n. [L.J A freckle, or freckly eruption upon the skm. 

LEn^TIL, ». [lentiUtj Fr.J A plant of the vetch kind , a sort 
of pulse with orbicular seeds, which are generally con- 
vex. 

Ler-tIs'cvs, n. [L.J The mastic-tree ; lentisk. Berkeley. 

LER'TfSK, fb [lentucusy L.j The tree which produces mas- 
tic. 

fLER'Tf-TftDE, n, [lentus, L.J Sluggishness; slowness. 


Bailey. 

i LERT^KER, *. A kind of hawk. Walton. 

[It] (Mus.) Slow ; a movemeni 
and grave. HamtUon. 


(Mus.) Blow ; a movement between largo j 


Liif^TdRyU. [L.] Viscosity , slowness , coldness. Arbuth- 
noL~~(Med.) A viscidity or sizmcss of any fluid ; the co- 
agulate part of the blo^. 

LEr^TOVS, tt. Viscous ; viscid , tenacious. Browne. 
L£r'Z|R-1te,* n. (Jlfm.) A hydrated silicate of alumina, 
white and translucent. Brattde. 

L&'dy n. [L.J (Astron.) The l^on ; the fifth sign of the zo- 
diac. 

fLE'pD, n. The people ; a nation ; country. Qibson. 

i LE'pF, a- Love. — Leofwm is a winner of love. Oibaon. 
ig'p-HORT-l^R,* N. One who seeks Hons or objects of cu- 
riosity ; lion-hunter, ^u. Rev. [Low.] 

Leorhardite,* n. (Min.) A mineral resembling lau- 
monite. Dana. 

Lfi'p-RiRE, s. [leonmus, L.J Belonging to a Hon ; having 
the nature of a Hon. — Leomne verses are Latin verses of 
which the end rhymes to the middle, so named from Leo, 
or from Leonmus, the inventor ; as, 

Gloria /octorsm temerd conc^itur Ayrton.” 
LE'Q-r1re-i.Vi* ad. In the manner of a Hon. Hirris. 
L¥-oR^T<>-i>6N,t B. (BofL) A genus of plants ; the dande- 
lk>D. P, Cyc. 

Utop'jhtii}, (lAp'grd) ft, [leo and pardus, L.] A spotted beast 
of prey, of the felk or cat genus. 

LEOP^f rd*^BXhe, nsp'araz-ban) n. An herb. 
LI;p'.f-I>lTE,* n. A cirrip^ ; the goose-barnacle. Brands, 
LEp-VIH^As^trr,* n. A species offish. Brands. 
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l^ant to a tenant , to put to biro. In the imperative mood 
It denotes entreaty, auppiicatiun, exhortation, command, 
or permission* — it is lollowed by the infinitive mood 
without the sign to ; as, to go.” — To let blood, to 
cause blood to come out. -—To let in, or into, to admit, or 
cause to come m. — To let off, to discharge. — To let out, 
to disciiarge , to lease out. 

fL&T, V. 0. [u LETTKu;pp. LETTiNQ, I.ETTXO.J To hinder; 

to obstruct : to oppose. Spenser, 

L£t, V. n. ftTo forbear. Bacon.] To be leased or let; as, “a 
house to trt.” “ The terse brevity of this is ill replaced 
by the apparently more correct form of, * a house to be 
let.' ” Smart. 

L£t, n. Hinderance ; obstacle; obstruction. Hooker, [r.] 
L£t, the termination of dimmutive words, from lyu, Sax- 
on, little , as, nvulet, a small river or stream. 

LEtcii, [Ifich, Sot.] ». A vessel for making lye. See Leech, 
and Leach. 

Le'thal, o. [lethalu. L.] Deadly; mortal. W. Richardson. 
tL^:-THAL'i-Ty, ». Mortality, .atkzns. 

Lt.-THAR'<jiic, I a. Aflected by lethargy; sleepy by dis- 
Li^-THAR'^l-c^L, \ ease ; drowsy . dull. 
Lij.-thar^9J-c^l-lv, od. In a morbid sleepiness. 
L^-TUAR'^l-CA-L-NEsa, n. Morbid sleepiness. More. 
Lb-TUAR'(]iic-N£ss,». Morbid sleepiness , lethargy. Herbert. 
LC.th'ar-<]hze,» V. a. To render lethargic. Coleridge. [R.j 
LEth'^r-^ized,* (-jizd) a. Rendered lethargic , drowsy. 
Morgan. [R.J 

LEtii'ar-9V, 71. [Xridapyla, Gr. ; lethargie, Fr.] A morbid 
drowsiness, of the nature of apoplexy ; a state of stupor ; 
unnatural sleepiness ; dulnoss. 
tLfiTH'AR-<^Y> a* To make lethargic or sleepy. Shak. 
Le'th?, n. [At?®//.] a poetical river of hell : — oblivion ; a 
draught of oblivion. Milton. — [tDeath. Shak.] 
Lt^-THE'AN, a. Oblivious, causing oblivion. Milton, 
ILE'THEed, a. Oblivious ; lethean. Shak. 
tLE-TUlF'ER-oCs, a. [ZctA\fer, L.J Deadly, bringing death. 
Dr. Robmson. 

LEx'TipR, 7u One who lets or permits. 

LEt'ter, n. [lettre, Fr. ; htera, L.] An alphabetic charac- 
ter, or a character for expressing sounds to the eye , a 
type with which books are printed : — a written message ; 
nil epistle , a note ; a billet : — verbal expression , the literal 
meaning. — pL Learning, literature. — Dead letter, a writ- 
ing or precept without authority or force : — a letter left in 
a post-office and not called for. — Letter of credit, a letter 
written by one merchant or correspondent to another, re- 
questing him to credit the bearer with a certain sum of 
money. — Letter of license, an instrument by which cred- 
itors allow a person, who has failed in ins trade, tune for the 
payment of his debts, and the management of his afiairs. 
— Letters patent, open letters, or a written instrument con- 
tuming a royal ^unt. — Letters of marque. See Marrue. 

LET'TER, V. a. [l. LETTERED , pp LEITERINO, LETTERED.] 
I'o Stump with letters. Adduon. 

LEt'ter-Board,* n. A board on which a printer’s types 
are placed for distribution. Braude. 

LCt-tijr-Case,* 71. A case for containing letters. Ash. 
LLt'ti^red, (ICtT^rd) a. Literate, educated to learning, 
learned , belonging to learning , suiting letters. 
LEt't^r-FoOnd'^e, 71. One who casts types, a type- 
founder. 

LET'T^R-iNO,*'' 71. The act of forming or marking with let- 
ters., the letters used in marking. 
liEi’^TER-iZE,* V. 7*. To write letters. Ch. Lamb, [r.] 
LEt'ti^r-lEss, a. Ignorant , illiterate. fVaterhouse. 
.ET'TipR-Lliv&,* 7L A little letter. Bawdier. 
LfiT'T^R-OF'FicE,* 7U A depository for letters. Black- 
stone. 

L£T'Ti:R-PREss, 71. Letters and words printed, or print 
from type, as distinguished from the print from copperplate. 
LET'Tife,R!^PA'T^;NT, n. pi. A written mstrument con- 
taining a royal grant. Blackstone, 

LfiT'Tii;R-WRiT'£R,* 71. A writer of letters. Addison. 
LEt'tvce, (lSi't 4 S) n. [lactuca, L.] A garden plant used 
for salad. 

La u' 041 ,* n. [L.] {In old records) A league. Crabb. 
LeO'c'INE,* n. (Chem.) A white pulverulent substance, ob- 
tained by the action of sulphuric acid on muscular fibre. 
Braiule. 

LeO-cIs'c'VS)'^ n, (Ich.) A genus of fishes, including Che 
dace. P. Cyc, 

LeO'cIte,* n. (Mm.) A white volcanic mineral. Lyell. 
LeO-c'P-den'drqn,* n. {Bou) A genus of plants; the sil- 
ver-tree. Hamilton. 

LEO-CQ-fi-THj-dP'lc,* tf. White and black. Smart 
LeO-co'mA,* h- [Aei<c(o/iu.] {Med.) A white opacity of the 
cornea of the eye. Brande. 

LEU-cQ-PHLEo'M-jL-cv, 71. {Med.) A dropsical habit. Ar- 
buthnoU 

♦LEfi-CQ-PHL^O-MXT'jC, o. [Xevitdf and ipXiypa.] Dropsi- 
cal. Qttincy. 

LeO-cop'V-R5te,* 71. {Mm.) Arsenical pyrites. Dana. 
LeO-c6'thi-6p,'*' 71 . An albino. Smart 


Lfl'VA!f-cv>* ». The act of rising up. Burrows. [a.j 
LE'VANT, i>r L?-ViNT', [iS'vtint, JE. Wb. Johnson, Ask, 
Barclay; l^-vftnt', K. Dycks, Rees; Ifiv'^nt, Sm.] «. Re_ 
iating to the quarter where the sun rises , eastern ; rising 
up. MiUon. 

L?-vXnt', n. [Fr.] The east, particularly the eastern coasts 
of the Mediterranean, or those of Asia Minor and Byria. 
Le-vXnt'er, 71. A strong easterly wind in the Mediterra- 
nean: — a cant term for one who runs away from his 
horse-racing debts. T^dd. 

LE-vXn'tjne, or LEv'^lW-tIne, [I^vftn'tjn, 8m. R. Ask, 
Bailey ; ISv^an-tln, J. fPb. Todd.l a. \levanttn, Fr j Be 
longing to the Levant, or that pari of the east so called. 
L^-rA^Rl fa'cj-Xs,* (-fa'slie-fts) [L.] {Law) A writ of 
execution directed to the sheriff, for levying a sum of 
money upon a man's land, tenements, goods, and chat- 
tels, who has forfeited his recognizance. TomHns. 

L^-va' TQR, n. [L.J {Med.) A muscle that lifts up, a sur- 
gical instrument for lifting up a depressed part. 
tLfiVE, 0 . Agreeable; dear; lief, Oower. See Lief. 
ILeve, V. a. The old form of the word believe. Oower. 
L£r*^xi, (Igv'e) [l^v'e, S. fT. P. J. K. F. Ja. K. Sm. Wb., 
\e-vB',Ash, Richardson.] n. [Fr.] Time of rising, a cere- 
monious morning visit or assembly. — {17. S.) Used also 
for an evening party or assembly , as, “ the president’s 
levee , ” — often pronounced le-v6'. — A pier , an em- 
bankment to prevent inundation. 

LEv'ee,* V. a. To hunt or pursue at levees. 

“ Warm in pursuit, he levees all the great.” — Young. 
LEv'ei^) o. Even ; plain ; flat ; smooth ; not having one 
part higher than another; being in the some line or plane 
with any thing. 

LEv'^L, V. a. [l. LEVELLED ; pp. LEVELLTNQ, LEVELLED.] 

To make even ; to free from inequalities ; to reduce to 
the same height ; to lay flat ; to aim at , to point ; to di- 
rect to an end ; to suit in proportion. 

LEv'el, V. n. To aim , to bring the gun or arrow to the 
same line with the mark , to conjecture ; to attempt ; to 
be in the same direction , to make attempts ; to become 
even or level. 

lev'll, 71. A plane or plain ; a surface without ineijuali- 
ties ; customary heught, rate, or standard , a state of equal- 
ity; rule; plan; line of direction: — an instrument 
whereby masons adjust their work. 

LEv'el-I^m,'*' 71. The act or principles of levelling d'>3tme- 
tions m society. Ck. Ob. [R ] 

LEv-el-i-ZA'TIQN,* 71. Act of levelling. Gent Mag. [R.J 
LEv'el-ler, n. One who levels , one who endeavors to 
bring all to the same level or condition. See Traveller. 
Lfiv'EL-LtNQ,* 7u The act of finding or making a level ; 

the act of finding a horizontal line. Francis. 
LEv'el-lIng,* p. a. Making level , equalizing. 
LEv'?L-LY,* ad. Evenly , in a level manner. Hobbes. 
LEv'el-nEss, n. State of being level , evenness. 

LEv'en, n. [levatn, Fr.] Ferment , leaven. See Leaven. 
Le'VER, [ISV^r, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. R . , 16v'?r, 
Wb.] 71. A bar for raising a great weight by turning on a 
fulcrum , the second mechanical power. 

ILe'v^r, a . , comp, degree of levc, Isqf, or litf. More agreea- 
ble , more pleasing. Oower. 

JLE'VER, ad. Ratlicr. Chaucer. 

LEv'?r-a<?e,* 71. I’he use or act of using levers. Louden. 
Lfiv'¥R-¥T, TU [Uevreteau, Fr.J A hare in the first year of 
Its age. 

LEv'ER-pcK, 71. Tbe name of the lark in Scotland. Walton. 
fLEv'ET, 71. [lever, Fr.] A blast of the trumpet. Hudibras. 
Lfiv'|-A-BLE, a. That may be levied. Bacon. 
Le-vI'a-than, 71. A great marine animal mentioned In the 
book of Job , by some supposed to be the crocodile, by 
some the whale, and by others an animal now extinct 
LEv'I-GATE, V. a. [temgo, L.l [u levigated; pp. levi- 
gating. LEVIGATED.] To polisli , to smooth ; to plane , 
to grind to an impalpable powder , to mix till the liquor 
becomes smooth and uniform. Barrow. 

LEv'i-gate, o. Made smooth , levigated. Sir T. Elyot 
LEv-i-gA'tiqn, 71. Act of levigating , smoothing. 
tLEv'iN, 71. Lightning. Chaucer. 

Lfiv'j-NER,* 71. A swift species of hound. Crabb. 
LEv-J-rX'TIQN,* n. [ZctJir, L., a husband^s brother.] The act 
or custom, among the Jews, of a man’s marrying the 
widow of a deceased brother. J. Alien, 

LEv-I-tA'tiqn, 71. j^itasi levitatis, L.] Act of making 
light ; buoyancy. Paley. ♦ 

L£' viTE, 71 . [lemta, L., from Levi.] One of the tribe of Levi ; 
one born to the office of pnesihood among the Jews : — a 
priest, in contempt 

Le-v1t'J-cal, a. Belonging to the Levites ; making part of 
the religion of the Jews , priestly Milton. 
Le-v1t'i-cAE-I'V» ad. After the manner of the Levites. 
Le-vIt'j-cOsJ*' n. The third book of Moses. Bible. 
LEv'l-TV, n, [leoitas, L.] The quality of being light ; want 
of weight, gravity, or eeriousnesa ; lishtness ; inconstan- 
cy ; changeablenesa ; unsteadiness ; idle pleasure ; vanity ; 
trifling gayety 
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L*v'V, t>. 0. [Uvtr. Pr.} ^4. LKvtxDipp, utTTiwa, lbtibd.} 
To raise; to collect, to impose: — to raise, applied to 
meitj for an army, sometimes to money. 

Lfiv'Vy Act of raisiDg money or men ; the quantity, 
amount, or number raised. 

LfiV'v-lNe,* n. Tbe act of raising by a levy. 

Lewne,* n. (Afin.) A crystallia^ed, hydrated alumino-sll- 
icate of lime and soda. JBratide, 

(Id) a. [/teto, D.j Tepid; lukewarm; pale; wan. 
Wui^e. 

Lewd, (IQd) a. [fLay > not clerical. Wicked , bad ; 

dissolute. fVhUff(fl. Lustful , libidinous. 

LeWd'lv, (lud'Ie) In a lewd manner ; lustfully. 
LEWD'Nipss, H. auality of being lewd; wickedness ; de- 
bauchery , lustful licentiousness. 

i LEVt^u'sT^R, n. One given to criminal pleasures. Skak, 
a. A mechanical instrument consisting of thin 
wedges of iron. HamtUon. 

Lewis D*0Hy il6'^5r0 »• See Louis o’Oa. 
L£:x-}-c6g'ra-phjpr,ii. [Acfcir<5v and ypa0<o^ One versed 
in lexicography , a writer of dictionaries. Watts, 
L£x-}-c9-obAph'jc,* la. Relating to lexicography. 
LEx-I-CQ-orAph'i-caLj* \ Richardson. 
Ltx-i-cfiG'RA-PHVy n. The art or practice of composing, 
compiling, or writing dictionaries ; lexicology. 
Lkx-t-cdL'CMjiY)* >*• The science of the meaning and Just 
application of words ; lexicography. Brando. 

L£x')-c6n, n. [Xrfordv.] A dictionary ; particularly a 
Greek dictionary. 

L£x-)-6rApu'}c,'^ \ a. Representing words ; relating to 

L£x-j~GRXPU'i-CAl.,* I lengrapliy. Du Ponceau. 
L£x-I&'BVPHV,*n. A representation of words by the com- 
bination of other words. Du Ponceau. 

Ltx JvOiv scr1p>ta* [L.] (Laic) ** Law not written,” 
the common law. — Lex oc^iay written law' , ” stat- 
ute law. Scudamore. 

Lix TXL-p&yfS^* [L.] (Late) “ The law of retaliation.” 
Wkiskaw. 

LMX T&r’rje^* [L.] (Laic) “The law of the land.” 
Sciufomarc. 

Lf Y, (18) a. A field or pasture. Oihson. See Lea. 
LES-DEN-PHl'ijLL,* n. (Electneity) A glass pbial, or jar, 
coated inside with some conducting substance, for the 
purtKise of being charged and useu in making experi- 
ments. HamxUon. 

L£zE'-MXj'?s-Ty,* n. (Law) A crime committed against 
tbe sovereign power in a state. Brande. 

LI,* n. A Chinese itinerary measure equal to 1879 English 
feet Hamilton. 

LI-a-bTl.'1-tv, «. The state of being liable, Iiableness. 

Richardson . — [Modem, but in good use.) 

Li'a-ble, a. [tiabUy old Fr., from her.] Answerable, 
bound , not exempt ; subject , obnoxious , exposed. 
LT'a-ble-n£ 8S, n. .State of being liable, obnoxiousness, 
subjection , liability. Hammond. 

Liaison* (!e'a-^5ng') n. [Fr,] A binding or fastening to- 
gether , a bond of union. Qu. Rev, 

LrAR, n. One who lies or tells lies. 
tLl'A^RD, a. [Ziarf, old Fr.] Gray, Chaucer. 

LVas,* n. (Min.) A blue-colored, clayey limestone. 

LIB, tj. o. [luhben^ D.] To castrate. Chapman. [Local, Eng.] 
Lf-BA'Tipw. n, Uibauo, L.] The att of pouring wine on 
the grouna in honor of some deity , the wine so poured. 
fLTB'BARD, a- [hbaert, Ger.J A leopard. Spenser. 
LIb'baRU’^Bane, n. A poisonous plant. B. Jonson. 
Ll'Bpt, n. [bbellus^ L- , hbeUSy Fr,] (Law) A malicious pub- 
lication in wntina or printing, or by signs, pictures, Ac., 
designed to render a person odious, a lampoon: — an 
ongmal declaration or charge in a civil action. 

LI'Bl^I., V. a, [i. CIBELCED , pp. LIBElXtSO, X.I BBCUED.] Tu 
defame maliciously ; to satirize , to lampoon , to traduce , 
to vilify. — ( Law) To bnng a charge against. 

LFbei., V. n. To spread demmatlon, written or printed. . 
LJ-bEl'em-La,* n. (EnL) A species of fly , the dragon-fly. 
Brando. 

Ll'B£L-LXirT,* n. (Law) Ope who brings or flies a libel or 
charge in a chancery or admiralty case , corresponding to 
plaintiff in actions in common-iaw courts. Boumor. 
Li'brl-L^R, It. One who libels ; a lampooner. 
LI'B£L-l(!So, n. Act of defoming or abusing. 
Li'bel-loOs, o. Partaking of the nature of a libel , defam- 
atory. 

LVber,**. [L., inner hark f a hook.] -—(Bot.) The newly- 
formed, inner bark of trees or jdants. F. Cyc. 

LlB'A^R-fE, a. [hberahot 1^0 mean ; beaming a gen- 
tleman , muniflcent ; generous ; boantiftil , not parsimo- 
nious ; candid ; catholic ; allowing fieedom of opinion ; 
free to excess , latitudinarian. 

LlB'ER-^kf ,♦ n. An advocate for liberal principles. Ed. Rev. 
LlB'£B-/iL-1qM,* n. The principlee or practice of liberals ; 

liberal principles , free-thinking. BriL CrU, 
L1b'?e-AL- 18T • a. An adherent to liberal principlee. Ck. Ob. 
LlB-TIl-AE-l8T^|C,*a. Relating to liberallim.M T. Rev. [R.] 
a. duality of being libera) , muniilcence , 
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I bounty , generosity ; generous profusion , freedom of 
I opinion ; oatbolicism ; liberal principle or conduct. 

LIb'rr-^L-Izb, V. a. ft. liberauxbo; pp. LiBESALUirra, 
LiBBBAeixBD.j To make liberal ; to enlarge. Burke. 

ad. In a liberal manner . bountifrilly , fre<>ly. 

LlB'jpR-AE-MiND'^D,* o. Eaving a liberal mind ; enlight- 
ened ; catholic. Johnson. 

LtB'£B-ATB, V. a. [hberOf L.] [i. i.ibbbat*o; pp. liberat- 
iifo, liberated.] To release , to set at larM ; to delivc'r , 
to rescue ; to free ; to set (Yee. Mam Smith, 

LlB-^iR-A^TipN, n, 1 he act of setting free , deliverance. 

L!B'¥R-A-TpB, n. One who liberates ; a deliverer. 

LiB'jpR-Tl-clDE;* n. [Zi^erticuZe, Fr.] A destroyer of l*b- 
erty , destruction of liberty. Southey. 

LlB'RR-TiN-^ijiE, a. [Fr.] Libertinism. Warhurton. 

LIb'ER-tInk, n. [ItborUny Fr.] One who lives dissolutely 
or without personal restraint, particularly as regrrds com- 
merce with tile other sex , a debauchee. — (Law) [liberti-- 
nM5, L.] A freedman, or the son of a freedinan. Ayhffe. 

LIb'er-tIne, a. Lax in morals ; licentious. Bacon. 

LIb'eR-T)N-1§m, a. The character or conduct of a liber- 
tine , dissoluteness , licentiousness. 

LIB'ER-Ty, n. [hbertasy L . ; libert.\ Fr.] Power of acting 
without restraint , the state or condition of society which 
secures to every individual tbe right or power of acting 
under no restraint except such as is caused by eqmtahio 
laws, operating equally on all the citizens , or except 
such as IS approved and sanctioned by enlightened reason, 
and a well-trained conscience , freedom, as opposed to 
slavery, freedom, as opposed to necessity, privilege, ex- 
emption; immunity, license, leave, permission . — pL 
Tbe precincts or outer districts of a » ily. — lAherty of the 
pressj (Law) The right to print and publish the truUi Irom 
good motives, and for justifiable wids. 

L| bEtu'en-ITE,* h. (Mm.) A phosphate of copper. Dana. 

Li-bId'i-nTst, n. One devoted to lewdness. Junius. [H.j 

L|-bId'I-NO0s, a. [hbtdiHosus^ L.1 Lewd ; lustful. 

Lj-BlD'i-NOOb-Ly, ad. Lewdly , lustfully. Bp. Laoingion. 

L|-BiD^l-NOCs-N£8S, n. Lewdness , lustfulness. 

LPBR4y n. [L.] pi. LiBRAi. A balance , scales. — (./^a!^^an.) 

[ The llalance , the seventh sign in the zodiac. 

LI'BRAL, a. [libralts^ L.] 01 a pound weight. Did. [B.] 

LT-bra'r)-.^n, n. [hhrartusy L.] One who has the care of a 
library. 

LI-bra'r 1 -an- 8 Ii 1 p, n. The office of a librarian. 

Li'BRA-Ry, lu [hbrame, Fr.] An arranged collection of 
books, public or private , a building or apartment m which 
tbe collection is kept ; a book-room. 

LI'BrAte, V. a. [Ubro, L.) [». librated ; pp. libratinq, 
LiBRATED.] To poise ; to balance , to hold in equipoise. 

Li-BRA'TIQN, ni-bra'shuii) n. [libratio^ L.] Act of libral- 
ing , state ot being balanced. — (j9»tron.) An apparent 
Irregularity in the moon's motion, by which she seems to 
librate about her axis. 

LT'bra-tq hy, n. Balancing , playing like a balance. 

Lf-BR^T'TOy* n. [It.] A little book; a book containing 
the words of an opera. Chambers. 

LIb^* h. [L.] The south-west wind. Shenstono. 

Lice, n. ; pi. of Louse. Bee Louse. 

Lice'bane, tu A plant- 

LTcens-A-BLE, a. That may be licensed. Cotgrave. 

L^'CE^HE, TU [hcentiay L. , licence, Fr.] Leave , permission ; 
liberty : — excess , exorbitant liberty ; contempt of neces- 
sary restraint • — a grant of permission to do some lawful 
act , the instrument granting permission : — often writ- 
ten licence. 

LI'CENSE, V. a. [l. LICENSED, pp. LICENBINO, LICENSED.] 

To permit by a legal grant ; to dismiss , to send away. 

IJ'c^NSED,* (ll's^nst) p. a. Furnished with a luense. 

Li-CEJ^-SeL',* b. One to whom a license is granted Story. 

Li'CEN8-ER, n- One who licenses or grants pi'rinission. 

Licensure,* »u Act of licensing ; license. Godwin. 

LI-cfiN'Tj-ATE, (ll-sfin'shy-^l) riT-s«n'sho-9l, F. J. Jn. : II- 
B^n'sh^-at, W. F. Sm., II-«8iiuih?t, 8. E.] n. [Itcentiatnsy 
low L.] One who htTs a license , one who has a degree 
in a Bpnnish university , one who bus a license to preach 
or to practise any art or profession. 

tLi-cfiN'Tj-ATE, (ll-sSn'sbp-at) v. a. [ficsaciBr, Fr.] To per- 
mit ; to license. fJ Estrange. 

L1-c£!f'Tiov8, (ll-sCn'shys) a. Using license. In a bad 
sense ; unrestrained law or morality ; dissolute ; lax , 
loose : vague ; uncon fined. 

j X^i-cfiN'Tiovs-Ly, (II-s8n'shus-l^) ad. In a licentious man- 
ner , dissolutely , without just restraint. 

LI'C£n'tiov 8 -n£ 88, (Il-s8n^hi/s-n8s) n. Quality of being 
licentious. 

fLlCH, 0. Like , resembling :equaL Oower. 

fLIcH, n, A dead carcass. Webber. 

IjLI'EHEN,* or LIch'EW,* [Il'k^n, Jo . ; nch'911, -R* i Hk' 

9n. Wb , ; (»• the name of a tetter, ITk^m,) Sm.] 

n. {htixtv, Gr. ; ludien, L. 4' Fr.] (Bot.) An order of plants 
of veiy low organization, which grow on the bark of 
trees, on rocks, and on the ground, containing many 
j species employed in the arts as pigments, and also as 
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aiticlM of foody one at which is Icejsnd moss. — (Jlfsd.) 
An eruption of the skin ; a cutaneous distemper afiect- 
tng the head with scabs ; a tetter. Brande, 

{fCr ni(\jurlty of the few Endlsh orthobpists who 
have given the pronunciation of this word, pronounce it 
Dch'^n , but as a Greek and Latin word, it is pronounced 
ll'k^n , the French keep the ch hard, pronouncing it ie'> 
k^n , and the pronunciation of Il'k?n appears to Be sup- 
ported by the best usage among American botanists. 
i{l a. (Chenu) Noting an acid obtained from 

lichens. P. Cyc. 

|,Ll£5H']f-NlNE,‘*' n. (Chtm,) A vegetable product obtained 
from 0 species of lichen, and sometimes called hchcn 
gtarc/u Brande* 

n.i/BH-^N-Q-GRXPH'lc,* ) o. Relating to lichens or 
|L /en-¥N-Q-GRAPH'|-C;{LL,* \ lichenography. P. Cyc* 
l,Llj 0 H-jpN- 6 o'EVPHi 8 T,* n. One versed in lichenography. 
Knowles. 

||LlCH-]pN- 6 G'R^-pnv,* ju iBot.) A description of lichens. 
P . Cyc* 

Lieu' fy* (llch' 9 ) n* A favorite Chinese fruit, about the 
size of an apricot. Maleom. 

LIch'-OiX'L, n* A sort of owl supposed to foretell death. 
LI^'JT, (lls'it) a. [licUTij/y L.l Lawful. Port Royal Or. [R.] 
LIV'IT-Ly, (lls'it-I?) ad. Lawfully. Throckmorton* [e.] 
(lls'jt-n 6 s) n. Lawfulness, [r.] 

LICK, V, a* ft. LICKED ; pp. LICKlIfO, LICKED.] To pSSS 
over with the tongue j to lap , to take in by the tongue. 

— [To beat; to strike. Todd. — Colloquial in England 
and the U. S.] — - To lick up, to devour. 

LlcK. n* A blow , a stroke. Dryden* Act of licking ; that 
which is licked up. Dryden. — A salt spring, so named 
from the earth around being curiouslv furrowed by buffa- 
loes and deer which lick the ground on account of the 
saline particles ; a salt-lick. Imlay. [U. S.] 

LTck'^r, n. One who licks or laps up. 

IJcK'i?R-l8H, a. Nice in the choice of food; nice; deli- 
cate ; dainty ; eager : greedy. 
l.lcK'^R-TsH-Ly, od. in a lickerish manner. Chancer. 
LTck'?r-I8H-n£ss, n. Ouality of being lickerish. 
tLTcK'?R-o08, a* Same as Uckensh* Bp. Hall* 
tLlCK^^R-oOs-NlSss, n. Same ns hcA'crtjArtMs. Chaucer. 
IitcK'|NG,*n. A beating, a whipping. Forbij. [Vulgar.] 
lilcK'-SplT-TLE,* n. A mean, servile flatterer. HoUo~ 
way. [Low.] 

Lfc'9-iucE, (IIk' 9 -fl 8 ) n. [hquiriiiOy It.] A root of sweet taste. 
tLtc'<>-Ro08, a. Lickerish. Bailey. 
tLtc'p-Rons-Nfiss, n. Lickerishnesa. Woolton. 

Lie' TQRy n. [L.] Abeadle or ofheeramongthe Romans, who 
attended the consuls to apprehend or punish criminals. 
LId, n. A cover, any thing that shuts down over a vessel; 

— the membrane which, when we sleep or wink, is 
drawn over the eye; the ejclid: — the calyx that falls 
off from the flower in a single piece. 

LTd'less,^ a. Destitute of a lid. Shelley. 

Lie, (II) n. A criminal falsehood , a falsehood intended to 
deceive and mislead ; a charge of falsehood , an un- 
truth , falsity , a Action. 

Lie, (II) V. n* [l lied , pp. ltino, lied.] To utter crimi- 
nal falsehood ; to represent falsely ; to violate truth , to 
falsify. 

Lie, (II) V. n [l lat ; pp. LTirro, LAirr or liew. — Lien, 
funnerly in use, is nearly obsolete.] To rest horizontally 
or nearly so , to be in a state of rest or repose , to re- 
cline ; to rest; to press upon, to be reposited in the 
grave , to remain , to reside , to be placed or situated ; 
to be In any state ; to consist ; to be valid. — To he 6i/, 
to rest , to remain still. — To he down^ to rest , to sink 
Into the grave. — To he *w, to be in childbed. — To he 
undcTy to be subject to, to be oppressed by. — To he 
with, to converse with in bed. 

lie, (II) [II, fV. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm.; 15, &] n. Water 
impregnated with alkaline salt. See Ltx. 
tLi£F, (150 ft. Dear ; beloved. Spenser. 

LiEf, (leO ad. Willingly; with inclination or good will. 
LiEpE, (I5j) 0 . [hffey Fr.] Bound by some feudal tenure or 
connection, siioject ; sovereign. Spenser. — This word 
is joined indifferently to lord or subject , as, hege-lord, 
tin lord of liege-men,or iie^e-mon, asubjectof aliege-lord. 
lilEijiE. (ICj) n. Sovereign, superior lord. Pkdhps. [R.] 
LlEpE'MAN, n. A subject. Spenser, (Ji.] See Lieqb. 
Lifp'i^R, (IS'j^r) [IS'j^r, S. IF* P. K. ; ISj'^r, Sm* fPi.] n. 
A resident ambassador. Denham. Written eiao leger and 
Icjner. 

Li£'gian-cV,* n* (Law) Such a duty or fealty os a man 
cannot bear or owe to more than one lord. Crabb. 
tLl'V-N. participle of lie. Oen* xxvi. See Lie. 

Li'EN,* or [15'^n, ,1a, Sm* ; ll'^n, JT. ; 15n, Wb]n* 

'^Fr. 1 (Law) The ri)E:ht of a creditor to retain the prop- 
erty or the debtor till the debt is paid ; or an obliption, 
lie, or bold, annexed to any property, without satisfying 
which, such property cannot be demanded by its owner. 
Brandi .. ^ 

LT-?n-t£R'1C, 0 . Pertaining to a llentery. Orew* 
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LI'¥N-TfiB-v, ril'^-t«r^, S. W. P J*K. Sm* Wb * , li-^n^ 
t^r-^, Bailey y Fenntngy Dunghsou.) n. [kcroe and irrepov.] 
(Med.) A flux of the bowels in which the food passes 
with little alteration. 

LT'ijr, n. One who rests or lies down. 

LiE&y (IQ) n. [Fr.l Place, stead ; os, in lieu aft hardly 
ever used except in tins phrase. 

|lLiEU-T£N'^iv-cy, (l^v-ten'an-s^ or ly-tSn'^in-s^) n. The 
office of a lieutenant ; the body of lieutenants. 
||Lieu-t£n'^nt, (l^v-tSn'ant or ly-tdn'ant) [lyv-tSn'ynt, 
IF. Sm.i l|f-t6n'an^ S. EL Barclay t l|V-t5n^ant, P. J, R. ; 
Ih-t^n'ynt, Jo. fFo.f IjV-tSn'flint or Ifi-t^n^ynt, F., Icf- 
tSn'ant, JT.] n. [Pr.] iJHil.) One who holds the next 
rank to a captain in the army, or to a commander in 
the navy , one who holds the next rank to a superior of 
any denomination ; a deputy. 

HLieu-tEn'^nt-Colonel,* (16v-t6n'ynt-kUr'n?l) n. An 
officer next below a colonel. Crabb. 
llLiEU-TfiN'ANT-GfiN'¥R-4.L,*(16v-) n. An officcr next be- 
low a general. Crabb. 

(|Lieu-t£n'^nt-G6v'¥RN-9E,'*' n. A deputy governor 
P. Cyc. 

( LiEU-TfiN'jANT-Ry,* (15v-) n. Lieutenancy. Shak. 
LiEU-TfiN'ANT-sHlP, (lev-ten'yiit-sfup) n. Lieutenancy. 
JEVE, (15v) fl/i Willingly ; lief. Shak See Lief. 

Life, n. ; pL lIve§. 7’he state of a naiiimlly-<irganlzed 
being, in which the organs, or the most important of 
them, perform their flinctions , union and cooperation 
of soul with body ; vitality , animation ; present state ; 
blood, the supposed vehicle of life ; conduct, manner of 
living ; condition ; continuance of our present state ; 
the living form , exact resemblance , the course* of 
things , living person ; narrative of a life past , spirit , 
briskness ; vivacity : spnghtiiness , good cheer , resolu- 
tion , animated existence , system of animal nature ; 
vegetable existence and growth ; — as a term of endear- 
ment, heart or soul. 

L1fe-An-nO'i-ty,* ». A periodical payment or annuity 
during the life of the person to whom it belongs. Crabb. 
LfFE'BL6oD, (-bifid) n. The blood necessary to life. 
LiFE'BLfioD, (-bifid) a. Necessary as the blood to life ; vital 
Life'-Boat,* n. A boat constructed with great strength, 
to resist violent shocks, and at the same time possessing 
sufficient buoyancy to enable it to float, though loaded 
with men and filled with water. P. Cyc. 

LIfe'-Buoy,* (-bdl) n* (MauL) A buoy with a mast to 
render it conspicuous, to be thrown into the sea upon 
a man’s falling overboard. Brande. 

LIfe'-Dr^p,* n. A vital drop or particle. Byron. 

Life '-Es-t ATE n. An interest or estate for the term of 
life. Blackstone. 

LIfb-Ev-er-lXst'ING, n. A plant or herb. Jlinsioorth. 
LIfe'oTv-ing, o. Imparting life ; invigorating. 
Life'gu'ard, (llfg^rd) n. The guard of a king’s person. 
LTfe'-harm-ing,* a. Injurious to life. Shak. 
LiFE'-lN'TER-£sT,* n. An interest which continues 
through life. 

Life'l£av-}N(^» n. Departure from life. Shak. 
LiFE'L?ss, a. Destitute of life ; wanting life ; dead ; un- 
animated , inanimate , spiritless. 

I.iFE'LESS-Ly, od. Without vigor , frigidly ; jejunely. 
LiFE'LESB-Nfiss,* «. The stale of being lifeless. Batley. 
LIfe'lIke, o. Like life or a living person. Pope, 

Life '-LINE,* n. (Maul.) A rope stretched along for the 
safely of the men in bad weather. Brande. 

LiFE'-LdNG,* a. Continuing through life. Qil Reo. 
LIfe'-pr^:-§erv'ing,* a* Preserving life. Shak. 
LiFE'-R?-NEw'iNG,* o* Renewing life, reanimating 
Cotoper. 

LIfe'-REnt^^ n* A rent for the term of life. Phillips. 
LIrE'-R?-8TOR'iNG,* o. Restoring or recovering life 
Cowper. 

LIfe'strInGjTL A nerve or string imagined to convey life 
LiFE'-sys-TAiN'iNG,* o* Supportingor sustaining life.Popc 
Life'tIme, n* Continuance or duration of life. 
LIfe'-wEa-RY, (-wfi-r?) a* Tired of living. Shak. 

LIFT, r. a. [t. LIFTED, pp. LiFTirco, LIFTED. — L\fty for- 
merly used as the imperrect tense and participle, is now 
obsolete.] To raise from the ground ; to elevate ; to bear ; 
to support ; to hoist , to heave ; to erect ; to exalt ; to 
elevate mentally. — [fTo steal. Dryden.] 

LIFT, V. n. To strive to raise. — [To steal. B. Jonson.] 
LlFT,n. The manner of lifting , the act of lifting, effort; 
struggle.— (ScottwA) The sky.— (JVottt.) A rope to raise 
or lower a sail. 

LTFT'?R,n, One who lifts or raises. 

LIFT- |NG, it. The act of lifting , assistance. Swift. 
LlFT'-LdcK,* n. A portion of a canal enclosed between 
two gates, which, on being filled with water, or emptied, 
elevates or depresses a boat, and enables it to pass from 
one level to another. Tanner. 

LTft'-WAll,* It. The cross wall of a lock-chamber of a 
canal* Francis. 

fLlG, V. n* [Itggeny IX] To He. Chaucer. 
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h. [Itg^metaum, T^} A strong, elastic mem- 
brane or sulmtance connecting tbe extremities of the 
movable bones ; a cord , a bond ; a band. 
IiIO-^-m£n't^l, a. Ueiating to a ligament. Browne. 
LiG-^-M£N'TOVS, a. Ligumental. Wiseman. 

LIg'^n,* Ti. (Lav) That which, being thrown upon the 
sea, sinks, unless sustained by a buoy ; las^n. Blackstone. 
Li-ga'tign, n. [UgatiOj L.] Act of binding, state of 
being bound. 

LIg'a-tOre, n, [h^afuro, L.] Any thing tied round an- 
other , bandage , a cord . a band. 

LiG'GijiR,* n. The horizontal timber of a scaffolding, 
called also led^. Francut. 

IJght. (Ill) n That which produces tbe sense of seeing, 
or which renders objects visible , the ethereal medium 
of sight, opposed to darkness , the transparency of the 
air caused by the rays of the sun, &.c. , the medium by 
winch objects are discerned : — day , life: — artificial illu- 
luination : — illumination of mind , instruction ; knowl- 
edge, reach of knowledge, mental view: — point of 
view , situation , direction in which the light fulls ; public I 
view , explanation: — any thing that gives light, a pha- { 
ros a light-house , a taper. — (PauUtng) The part most j 
illuminated , opposed to shade. j 

light, (lit) a. Not tending to the centre with great force , : 
not heavy , not burdensome ; easy ; not difficult , not 
heavily anned , active , nimble , slight , nut great , un- 
steady , gay , airy , tnfiing , not chaste ; not regular in 
conduct, bright, clear, not dark , tending to whiteness. 
Light, (lit) oA Lightly , cheaply. Hooker. 

light, (lit) V. a. [i. LIGHTED OT LIT , pp. LIGHTING, LIGHT- 
ED or LIT — Lit IS obsolete or colloquial.] To kindle , to 
inflame , to set on fire , to give light to , to guide by 
light , to iliuuiine , to ilJummate , to fill with light , to 
lighten. 

light, (lit) V. n. [l lighted or lit , pp. lighting, light- 
ed or LIT. — La is used colloquially only.] To happen to 
find , to fall upon by chance , to fall in any particular 
direction , to fall , to strike on , to descend from a horse 
or carnage , to alight, 

LIght'-arm£U, (llt'llrmd) a. Not heavily armed. Mil- 
ton. 

LX6HT'-BeA.R-?r, (Ilt'bAr-er) n. A torch-bearer. 
LIght'brain, n. A tnfiing, empty-beaded person. Jtfar- 
ftn. 

JLIgu'ten, (ll^tn) V. 71. [l lightened, pp. lightening, 
lightened.] To flash, burst forth, or dart as lightning, 
to shine like lightning : — figuratively, to dart out words 
with vehemence. 

LIgh'ten, (ll'tn) V. a. To illuminate, to enlighten, to 
make light , to exonerate , to uulo^ , to make less 
heavy. 

LTgut'£E, (Ill'er) n. One who lights. — (ATauL) A strong 
vessel or barge fur transporting goods or stores, usually on 
rivers or canals. 

LiGHT'g:R-A(;^E,* (llt'^r-^j) n. Money paid for carrying 
gfKHls m a lighter. Craib. 

Light'^r-mAx, n. One who manages a lighter , a barge- 
man. 

L1giit'-fIn-g?red, (llt'fln-§erd) a. Nimble in fingering, 
thievish. 

Light'-foot, (Ilt'fut) tt. Nimble; light-footed, 
Light'-foot, (lIl'fQl) n. Venison. — A cant word. 
LIght'-foot-^id, (Ilt'fut-^d) o. Nimble in running. Dray 
ton. 

LiQUT'-HEAi>-FD, (Ilt'h€d-ed) a. Disordered in the head 
or brain, delirious , unsteady , thoughtless, weak. 
LioUT'-uEAD-?i>-x£ss, n. Stale of iR'ing light-headed. 
LiGUT'-HEART-?u, (Ili'liArt-cd J o. Gay , merry , cheerful. 
LIght'-hElled,* (Ili'helil) a. Swift of foot. SAak. 
Light'-horse,* n. Cavalry with light arms or armor. 
Crabb. 

LIght'-hoOse, (lit-) n. An establishment or a conspicu- 
ous building for the exhibition of light , a landmark to 
direct the mariner. 

LIght'-Tn'fan-TRV,’*' n. A body of lightly orraed men , 
the left Aank company of a regiment, which is lightly 
armed for the sake of activity. Booth. 
LIght'-lEgged, (iri'lfigd) o. Nimble; swift. Sulnqf. 
J.iGHT'L?«s, (llt'l^s) a. Wanting light , dark, Shak. 
Ljght'lv, (iTt'le) ad. In a light manner, without weight, 
seriousness, or diffiriiity ; easily , gayly. 
LIght'-mIxu-ed, (lit-) tt. Unsettled ; unsteady. 
LIght'xess. (Ilt'n^.8) n. State or qgiality of being light , 
want of weight , inconstancy ; agility. 

LIght'xjxg, n. The fiash that attends thunder, or an 
electnc phenomenon produced by the passage of elec- 
tricity li^’ween one cloud and another, or between a 
cibud and the earth : --'mitigation , abatement. Shak. 
LiGHT'-R66M,* « (JVttMt) A small room from which the 
light is afforded to tbe powder magazine of a ship. 
Aroifde. 

lights, (Ills) n. pZ. Tlie lungs ; the organs of breathing in 
brute animats, corresponding to the lungs in men. 


[ LTgiit'sqiwe, (Ht'sym; a. [Luminous j not dai-k. Dryden,^ 
— Gay } airy ; cheerful. SnaM. 

! LiGHTfspME-xfisa, (lit'sum-n^s) n. State of being light- 
some : cheerfulness ; merriment ; levity, [e.] 

LIght'-toCch,* (llt'tacb)©. a. To touch or execute with 
a light hand. Thomson. 

LIght'-wInged,* (Ilt'wingd) a. Having light wings. 
S h a k . 

Ligx-Xl'6es, (lln-ttVflz or ng-nill'flz) [Jln-ttVbz, K. Taylor^ 
Carr ♦ llg-nal'Az, & W. Sin.] n. [lignum aiois, L.] Aloey 
wood. MuTTlh. XXIV. 

LYo'ne-oDs, a. {ligTieus^ L.] Made of or like wood, 
consisting of wood ; wooden. 

LIg'ni-form,* a. Having the form or appearance of wood. 
Ure. 

LYg'xIn,* n. [Z* 4 ptuTO, L.] {Chem.) The woody fibre; the 
proximate chemical principle of wood. Brande 

LtG-Nj-PkR'DOVS,* a. Destroying wood, applied to cer- 
tain insects. LyeU. 

LTo'nIte,* n. (Min.) Wood converted into a kind of coni. 
Lytll. 

LTo'xovs, a. [Ugnosusy L.] Wooden ; ligneous. Eve- 
lyn [R.] 

LYo-Pfi^M-VP TJSj (llg-nvim-vl'te) n. [L.] “Wood of 
life : *’ — guaiacum , a very hard wood. 

LIg'V'LA,* n. [L,](BoL At EnU) \ membranous expansion 
from the top of the petiole in grasses , a membranous ap- 
pendage. P. Cyc. 

LIg'v-LATE,* a. (BoU) Denoting such flow'ers as have a 
monopetalous corolla slit on one side, and opened flat, ns 
in the d.iiidelioti lilac. P. Cijc. 

fLToORE, ril'gur, S. W. P. J. F. Sm.; rig'yur, Jo,; ll'gur 
or ITg'ur, A.] TL A nrecions stone. F.xod. xxviii. 

LTa'p-RKb',* n. pi. [L.J The natives of Liguria. Earti- 
shaw. 

Li-gO'RI-AN,* a. Relating to Liguria. Ene^. 

LIo'v-RIte,* i». (J/m.) A mineral found in talc rock. It 
occurs in yellow-green crystals , and, as a gem, it resem- 
bles chry'»olite. Brande. 

Like. A frequent termination of adjectives in Englmli, 
from the Saxon form Zic, softened into Zy, as manldte^ 
manly. 

Like, a. Resembling , similar, alike ; equal ; likely. 

Like, n. Some person or thing resembling another: — at- 
tachment or thing liked, as “ZiAftsand dislikes.” — Near 
approach or probability , as, “ This vehicle had like to 
have fallen into the sea.” Coteper. 

I Like, ad. In the same or similar manner; likely. 

Like, v a. [i. liked ,pp. liking, liked.] To choose wilh 
some degree of preference , to approve , to be pit um d 
with. 

Like, c. n. To be pleased , to choose , to list. Jttterbury. — 
To be in a fair wav, to come near, as, “He Uked to 
have fallen.” [Colloquial] 

LTke'L|-iiood, (llkMe-hGd) ». Appearance of truth , siinil 
itude , probability. 

LiKE'Lj-xt&s, n. duality of being likely; hkelihoou. 
Hooker. 

LiKE'Ly, a. Probable, reasonable, credible; — that may 
be liked , that may please, handsome. — (Z7. S.) Ilespeel- 
able, worthy of esteem, sensible. [ColltKjuial.] 

LlKE'Ly^od. Probably , as may reasonably be thought. 

Like'-mixd'?d,* a. Having similar mind or views Mil- 
ton. 

LIk'en, (Il'kn) V. a. [i. likened ; pp likening, likened.] 
To represent as having resemblance , to compare. 

LiKE'x¥:8S, It. State of being like, represenHition , com- 
parison ; resemblance , similitude , similarity, a picture 
an image , an efllg>’ ; form. 

LTke'wi^e, ad. In like manner, also: moreover , too. 

Lik'ixg, n. [tPlumpness. — Inclination , desire , de- 

light in , pleasure in. 

tLiK'ixo, a. Plump ; in a state of plumpness. Dan. I. 

LVhAJB. [iri^k, W. P. J. F. Ja Sm. Wh. , lll'Iiik, Fen- 
nek f ifi'l^k or iPlak, K. i sometimes^ cam/pt/y, la'l 7 k.] n. 
[ZiZos, Fr.] An ornamental flowering shrub. — Often 
written Ixlach. 

LI'ea-lIte,* n. (Min.) A mineral of a violet or lil.ic 
color. Smart 

LTe-I-A'crovs,* (ni-^-fi'shtjs) a. Relating to or partaking 
of the lily. JJirAy. 

LIe'IED, (llP|d) a. Embellished with lilies. Milton. 

LZl-I-pO'tiax,* n. An inhabitant of the imaginary island 
of Liliput : — a very diminutive person. Swift. 

LTl-|-pO'ti^j^* a. Very small ; pygmean. Lloyd. 

fLIthy V. a. To loll ; used of the tongue. Spenser. See 
Loll. 

LYlt, V. n. To jerk In gait while dancing, or with the 
voice while singing ; to skip ; to be acllve. Pf^ggt 
[Local, Eng.] 

Lil'y, n. [ZtZium, L.] pZ. LTL'l?a. A genus of plants and 
flowers of many species. — Lily qf the tJoZZey, may-lily ; a 
8{)ocies of convallarla ; a plant Rnd flower. 

LIl'v-DAf^FP-dIl, n. A plant and flower. 
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LfL' Y' dXND-lflD, a. Having hands white as the lily. I^en$er. 

LlL'Y-ttY'A-ciNTH, n. A plant and flower. Miller. 

LfL'Y-i^lv-^RED, (-^rd) a. White-livered ; cowardly. Shak. 

LI-mA'ceo 9S,* (ll-ma'sh^s) a. Belating to snaila > snaily. 
Blount, 

LI^mAil.,* n. The filings of a metal ; limature. Crabb. 

Li'ma-tOre, n. [hmafuro, L.] A filing; particles rubbed 
off by a file. 

tv MAX^* n. [L.] The slug or naked snail. Roget. 

LImB) (llin) n. A jointed or articulated part of an animal 
body , a branch of a tree ; a member. — [hm6e, Fr.] 
{Astron.) A border or edge, as of the sun or moon. 

LTmb, (iTm) 0 . a. [t. limbed; pp. limbino, limbed.] To 
supply with limbs : — to tear asunder ; to dismember. 

LXm'bate,'^ a. {BoU) Having a colored and dilated surface. 
Loudon, 

n. A still; an alembic. Fairfax. 

Lim'b^c, V. a. To strain as through a still. Sir E Sein- 
dys. [R.] 

Limbed, (nmd)a. Having limbs ; as, ]arge4imbed. Pope. 

Lim'bi^r, a. [/empcr, Dan.] Flexible; easily bent, pliable, 
pliant. 

LiM'BCR-Nfiss, n. State of being limber. 

Lim'b^r?, n. pi. (Mil.) Two-wheel carriages having boxes 


for ammunition. — 


. — (JVaat.) Little square apertures c 
a snip to convey the bilge water 1 


pump. Todd. — Thills or shafts. Todd. [Local, Eng.] 
Lim'bil-ite,* h. (Mm.) A hard, compact mineral. P. Cyc. 
1.1mb'lj?ss, (llin'les) a. Destitute of limbs. 

ILImb'mEal, (llrn'mCl) ad. Piecemeal , in pieces. Shak. 
LiM'BO, n. [Ii/rmu3, L.] pi. LfM'BO§. A border, frontier of 
hell, or hell Itself , a place where there is neither pleas- 
ure nor pain , a place of misery or restraint. Milton. 
IjKm’bi/s^ n. [L.] A border; limbo. Bp. Patrick. — (Bot.) 
7’he broad, expanded part of a petal which is supported 
by the unguis. 

Ljmu, n. A calcareous earth, obtained by exposing lime- 
stone to a ri'd heat, and used in making mortar and other 
cements, quickiime: — a viscous substance laid on 
twigs, to entangle, and so to catch birds^ called bird- 
lime — a species of lemon, the tree bearing it: — also 
the linden-tree. 

Lime, r. a, [l limed, pp. liming, limed.] To entangle, 
to insnare , to smear with lime or birdlime : — to cement , 
to manure with lime. 

LlME'-IlOuN-^R, n. One who burns stones to lime. 
/lulort 

Ljmk'HoOnd, n. A limmer, or large dog, led by a learn 
or string, used in bunting the wild boar. Speyiser. 
liiME'-KfLN, (-kil) 71. A kiln for burning lime. 
LiME'LCSs,*a Destitute of lime. Savage. 

LIme'-PlAnt,* rt. A plant, called also Jfiay-appZc. Farm. 
Knru. 

1^1 ME 'stone, n. A carbonate of lime ; calcareous stone ; 

the stone of which lime is made. 

Lime'-TwTg, n. A twig smeared with lime. 
Lime'-twigged, ( twTgd) a. Smeared with lirae,pre- 
pired to entangle. L. AMtson. 

Lime'-wa-t^r, n. Water impregnated with lime. 
l.iME'W'ORT,* (-vvurt) n, (B\>L) A species of dianthus or 
pink. Booth. 

LlM'lT, 71, [hmttf, Fr.] Bound , boundary , border , utmost 
reach or exu nt j a determinate quantity. 

LlM'iT, ic a. [Immcr, Fr.] [t. limiteu ; pp. limiting, lim- 
nso.] To confine within certain bounds, to restrain, 
to circum.scribe , to bound ; to restrict ; to confine ; to 
restrain from a lax or general signification. 
L1 m'}T-A-BLE,* a. That may bo limited. Smart. 
tLlM J-tA'N^-oDs, a. Belonging to the bounds. Bailey. 
Lim'{-t^-bV, a. Placed ns n boundary, or at the boundary. 
.Milton. 

LlM-i-TA'TIpN, n. [hmUatw, L.J Act of limiting, state 
of being limited, restriction, circumscription, confine- 
ment , limited time or space. 

LlM'jT-?D,* a. Having limits , circumscribed; narrow. 
L<M'|T-t;i>-LV, With limitation. Barrow. 
lilM'lT-pD-Nfess ♦ n. The quality of being limited. Johnson, 
LlM'{T-pR, 71. He or that which limits: — formerly, one 
limited, as a friar who had license to beg or teach within 
a certain disirit t. Spenser. 

LlM'}T-Lfiss, a. Unbounded , unlimited. Sidney. 

Lim'M^R, n. [hwiicr, Fr.] A mongrel engendered by a 
hound and mustiff, n limehoiind: — a thill, shaft, or 
limber , a thill horse. Sherwood. [LocaJ, Eng.] 

LlMN, (llm) tJ. a. [enlumnerf Fr J [». limned ; pp. limn- 
ing, LIMNED.] To draw . to paint any thing. Shak. 
LIm'ni?B, w. [corrupted from enluminenr^ a decorator of 
books with initial pictures.] A painter , a picture-maker. 
Olanvtlle. 

LIM'NJNG,* n. The art of painting in water colors. 
Brandt, 

Ll'lHOUS, o. [ItTiwstts, L,] Muddy ; slimy. Browne. 

LtlttP, a. rtVapld , weak. Walton.] Flexile ; limber. [Local, 
England.] 


LTmp, V. n. ft. LiMPSD ; pp. uupiko, limpbd.J To halt ; to 
walk lamely. Bacon. 

LtMP. n. A halt , the act of limping. 

LImp'i^r, n. One who limps in his walking. 

LIm'p^t, n. A small shellfish, often adhering to oysters. 
LTm'pjd- a. [limpndus, L.] Clear , pure ; transparent. 
LjM-plD'j-Ty,^ 7L Quality of being limpid , clearness. Ure 
LtM'PjiD-Nfess, 7u Clearness; purity. 

LfMP'jNG,* n. Act of limping, a halting. 

LtMP'jNO-LY, In a lame, halting manner. 
tLlM'Pl-TODE, n. Uvmpitudo. L.] Limpidness. Coekeram. 
LiM'VtUl'm?) a. Viscous; glutinous, containing lime. 
ILTn, n. A pool from which rivers spring. Drayton. 

ILIn, V. 71. llmnuy Icel.] To yield ; to cease , to give over 
Spenser. 

LIncu'pIn, 7L An iron pm used to prevent a wheel from 
sliding off the axle-tree. 

LIn'coln 6a££N, (llng^kvin-grSn) n. The color of stuff 
or cloth originally made at Lincoln, Eng. Spenser. 
LInct'vre, (llnkt'yyr) n. [hncturusj L.] Medicine licked 
up by the tongue. Burton. 

LTnc'tvs, 71. [L.] Same as lincture. 

LInd, n. The linaen-tree. Chaucer. 

LIn'd^n, 71. A large, handsome tree ; the lime-tree. 
LIn'dj^n,* a. Belonging to the lime or linden-tree. Ash. 
Line, n. [Ztnea, L.] Longitudinal extension ; that winch 
has len^h without breadth , a thread , a string , a sm<iU 
cord : — the tenth part of an inch : — in French measure, 
a twelfth part of an inch: — lineament or mark in tlie 
hand or face , delineation , sketch , contour , outline : 
— as much as is written from one margin to the other , 
a verse; — rank of soldiers, regular infantry: — an ex- 
tended defence; trench, extension; limit; — equator, 
equinoctial circle ; — a senes , a succession ; a course : — 
a family as traced through successive generations.—/*/ 
A letter , a senes of lines. — A skip of the line^ a Ime-of- 
battle ship , a ship having from 64 to 130 guns, 
line, c. a. [u lined; pp. lining, lined.] To cover on 
the inside , to put any thing in the inside , to mark wiili 
lines, to guard within , to cover or defend, as by military 
lines, to cover with something soft; — to impregnate. 
LTN'E-A<j^E, 7L [lignagey Fr.J Race; house; gener.ition ; 

progeny; genealogy, family, ascending or descending. 
LTn'e-al, a [hnealiSy L.l Composed of lines , de^i ending 
in a direct genealogy, hereditary, allied by descent. 
Lin'e-al-ev> In a lineal or direct manner. 
L1 n'i;-a-mEnT, n. [Fr.] Feature ; form , discnminating 
mark. 

LIn'^-ar, tt. [hncttns, L.] Composed of lines; having 
the form of lines , like a line , lineal. 

Lin'e-^te,'*' a. (Bot.) Marked longitudinally. Loudon. 
LIn-i?-a'ti(?n, 7u {hncatxoy L.] Draught of a line , delineation. 
LIn'en, 71. Cloth made of flax , cloth, made of hemp , the 
under part of dress, whether of linen or cotton. 

LfN'^iN, a. [/meiLs, L.] Made of linen ; resembling Imen, 
LTn'^:n-Dra'p?k, n. One who deals in linen. B. Jonson. 

LrS'nN-MXN. i ”• A '■"‘■n-drapfr. B. Jonson. 

LIng, [!^ax,] This termination notes commonly diminu- 
tion , as, kithn^ . — sometimes a quality , as, firstZm^, &.c. 
LIng, n. A species of heath , long grass: — a kind of sea-fish. 
LIn'GEL, 71. A little tongue or thong of leather. Crabb. 
LIn'«ER, (iTng'ger) tj. n. [l lingered ; pp. lingering, 
lingered.] To remain long in hesitation, suspense, in- 
activity, languor, or pain, to hesitate; to remain long , 
to loiter , to lag, to saunter. 

fLlN'fi^iR, V. a. To protract , to draw out to length. Shak. 
LIn'jGER-er, (llng'ger-er) n. One who lingers. 
LIn'g^:r-Ing, 71. Tardiness. Milton. 

LIn'jGER-Tng,*/?. a. Remaining long , declining gradually 
LIn'jG?R-1ng-EV> tid- With delay , tediously. Hale. 
LIn'jGVT, b. [lingotj Fr.J A small mass of metal. Camden. 
ILIn'gle, (Bng'gl) n. [hgneuly Fr.J A shoe-latchet, a 
shoemaker’s thre.id , linpd. Drayton. 

LKN'oOy n. [Port., knguay L.] Language; tongue, speech. 
Congreve. [A low word.] 

tLlN-GuA'cioys, (-shus) a. [hnguaxy L.1 Loquacious. Bailcif. 
LIn-gua-dCn'tal, (Ilng-gwa-d^R't?!) a- [Imgua and 
dens, L.l Uttered by the joint action of the tongue and 
teeth, ftolder. 

1 LIn'gual,* (llng'gw^il) 71, A letter pronounced by the 
tongue. Baxter. 

LIn'^guad.* tt. Relating to the tongue. Maunder. 
LlN^GUl-FORM,* tt. Having the form of a tongue. Loudon. 
LiN'GUfST, n. llingua, L.] One versed or skilled in lan- 
guages. 

cy- 

LIng'wort, (-wUrt) n. A plant or herb. 

LlN'GV-L^TE,*tt. (Hot.) Tongue-shaped , linguiform. Zott- 
dan. 

LI-n1^'^:r-o 08,* tt. Bearing flax ; producing linen. ScotL 
LiN'j-MfeNT, n. [IwMmeiUum, L.] Ointment ; balsam ; un- 
guent. 
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I.!w'|iro, n. TThe Inner covering of any thing ; that with 
which any thing is lined. 

itNE, %. {gelencktf Ger.] A single ring or division of a 
chain ; any thing doubled and closed together ; any 
'hing connecting , any single part of a series or chain of 
••onsequences. — Land Measure, 7.92 inches. — [A torch 
made of pitch and low or hards. Dryden.] 

*Ank, p. a. ft. LiwauD , pp. LiNKiNa, linkxo.] To compli- 
cate, as the links of a chain , to unite ; to conjoin ; to 
Join , to connect , to Join by confederacy or contract. 

LilNK, v,n. To be connected. Burke, 

JLlNK-Bbt, I n. One who carries a torch or link toaccom- 

L'NK-MXn, \ inodute passengers with light. JIfore. 

LInn,* n, A cascade; a waterfall, a precipice. Brockett. 
[I^ocal, Eng.] 

L|n-n Ji'AN,* a. Relating to Linncus, or his system, ac- 
cording to which natural history is divided into five 
branches, viz., class, order, genus, species, and varieties , 
the subsequent division being, in each case, subordinate 
to the preceding one. HamtUon, 

Ltpr'Ni^T, M. A sniail singing bird that feeds on fioxseed. 

Iw'NOVs,* a. Relating to or In a line. J. HerscheL 

Lin's£Ei>, n. The seed of flax , flaxseed. 

Lin'seed-CIl,* n. A pellucid oil expressed fWim linseed, 
much used in painting. P. Cyc. 

LIn's^y, a. [a corruption of hji«i.] Linsey-woolsey. Bent- 
loy, 

LTy' 85 Y-WooL-s?T, (lln's^wfil-s?) n. Stuflf made of 
linen and wool mixed , a light coarse stuff. 

LlN's]pY-Wooi.-85Y, (hn's 9 -wfil- 89 ) a. Made of linen 
and wool mixed , vile , mean , of bad mixture. 

LiN'STdCK, n. A staff or stock holding some Imt, and so 
forming a match used hv gunners. 

LfNT, m. A soA, flaxen substonce ; linen scraped intoasoA, 
downy substance, to lay on sores. 

LTn'T^L, «. [hntMU, Fr.] {Jtreh.) A horizontal piece of 
timber or stone over a door, window, or other opening 
in a house. 

LT'ON, n, [hon, Fr . ; lea, L.] The largest, most formidable, 
and most noble of the carnivorous animals, of the genus 
feJUs — a sign in the zodiac. 

Li'ON-Abtt,**. a species of ant, OoUwiitA. 

Lj'OW-CXt,» a. An Asiatic quadruped, the cat of Angora. 
OoldsmttA. 

Li'0N-D6»,* *. A species of dog which has a flowing 
mane. Booth. 

n. A lion’s whelp, a young lion. Phdlxps, 

I.i'qn-£h8, %, A female lion, or a she-lioii. 

Li'P«-e?ed,* (-Id) a. Having the eyes of a lion. Oold- 
radtk, 

Li'pi»-HEART-?D,* a. Brave ; magnanimous. Pope. 

Li'pw-l^M,* «. The act of attracting notice, as a lion , the 
pursun of curiosities or shows. Qent, Mag. 

Li'QN-LKaf, (-I3f) n. A plant. Miller. See Lioiv’s-Lsav. 

Ll'pN-LiKE, a. Resembling a lion. Bp. HalL 

I Ll'pN-LY, a. Like a lion. Milton. 

,i'pN-it£T-TL>£D,* o. Courageous as a lion. Shak. 
Li'pw’^-fiAR,* n. (BoL) A plant. Booth. 

Li'pN-SHiP,* n. The quality of a lion. Ooldurmth. 
Li'pN’^Lf AP,^ n, A plant ; wild chervil. Lee. 
LI'PN’4-Mo0th, J 

LFpw’I^tIil, ( "• names of plants or herbs. 
Li'pN’^TbdTH, ) 

Li'pff-TftbTHED,* a. Having teeth like those of a lion. 
Snutk. 

LTp, n. The outer part of the month; the muscles that 
shoot beyond the teeth, of so much use in speaking that 
their name often stands for all the organs of speech , the 
edge of any thing. — (Ref.) One of the two divisions of 
a monopetaious corolia ; labelluro. — To make a Itp^ to 
bang the lip m sullenness and contempt. Shak. 

LfP, r. a. To kiss. Shak. 

LTp~D?-v 5'TIPW, (ITp d 9 vS'sbpn) n. Devotion uttered by 
the lips, without the concurrence of the heart. South. 
1 j(p'-oood, (-gfld) a. Good in talk without practice. B. 
Joneon. 

I/p'-LA-BPR, tt. Action of the lips without concurrence 
of the mind; words without sentiments. Bale, 
LIp'l^ss,* o. Having no lip. Byron, 

I.fP'L]pT,* n. A little lip. Jttrhy. 

Lip'p-grXm ,♦ n. A writing that leaves out or dispenses 
with one of the letters of the alphabet, jfddison. 
LIp-p-oram-mXt'Ic,* tt. Applied to works or writings in 
which a particular letter is omitted throughout. Branrle. 
LTp-p-orAm^m^-tIst,* a. A composer of lipograms. Add*- 

Li-pOth' ^-MOO s, o. Swooning; (kintln*. JSforvfy. 
Li-p6TH'y-MV, a [Miiroevpia,i Swoon ; taL^nUng fit Bp, 

lipped, (llpt) o. Having lips : as, thlck-f^sA 
H**!'^.^®***’ ** of cyw. Beteott, 

LTp^-WT^dPH, a. Wisdom in talk without practice. Sidney. 
LIP'-WOEK,* (-wilrk) a. Same as bpdahor. MUUm. 


fVfior. 

•PED, (llpt) o. flaring lips : as, thlck-f^sA 

** of eyes, Bneon, 

•eWT^DpH, a. Wisdom in talk without practice. Sidney. I 


LTq'ua-ble, (Hk'wj-bl) 0 . [UquOf L.] That may be 
melted. 

fLl'QDAxE,®. n. To melt ; to liquefy. Woodward, 
tLi-QUA'TiQN, a. Act of melting ; liquefaction. Browne, 
LTq-ue-fXc'TIQN, (llk-wg-fak'shyn) n. [Itqu^actiOf L.] 
The act of melting , the state of being melted Sacon. 
LTq'u?-p!-(i-BLE, (Tlk'w 9 -fi-a-bl) a. That may m melted. 
LIq'u?-p?, (ilfc'w^-ft) e. o. [h 9 tt</lcr, Fr ] (i. uqirxFisp; 

pp, LiqtTBPTiuo, LiquEFiKD.] To melt , to dissolve. 
LIQ'U?-PV, (ITk'wy-ft) V. n. To grow liquid. Addmon 
LI-qu£8'c?n-cv, (ll-kwSs'^n-sy) n. Aiitness to melt 
Li-Qu£8'c:ipNT, (ll-kwds'ynt) .o. [hqueeceno^ L.] Melting ; 
becoming fluid. 

Lf-QTrsCR\ (ly-kQr') n. [Pr.] Any spirituous and high- 
flavored liquid or cordial. Shenetone. 

LIq'uid, (llk'wid) o. [hyww/tttf, LJ Fluid, flowing, like 
water , not solid , soA , clear : — flowing readily as a con- 
sonant Into some other vowel or consonant sound. [Ca- 
pable of being discharged, os a debt. Ayl{ffe.] 

LlQ'uiD, (llk'wid)n. A liquid substance , liquor: — a liquid 
consonant. — The liquids are I, m, n, and r. 
LTq'U|-date, (llk'wy-dat) r. a. [i. LiquioATxo ; pp. Liq- 
uiUATiao, uquiDATBD.J To dear, to adjust, as an ac- 
count: — to dissolve , to lessen or clear away, as debts , 
to decrease ; to diminish. 

LlQ-ui-DA'TipN, (ITk-w 9 -da'shyn) a. Act of liquidating , 
the adjustment of an account in order to payment. 
LIq'dj-dX-tqr,* iu He or that which liquidates. Ure. 
Lj-quId'j-tv, (ly-kwld' 9 -t 9 ) n. Thinness , liquidncss. 
OlanmUe. 

LTq'ujd-Ize,^ (ITk'w|d-lz) V. a. To make liquid. Ure. 
Liq'ujd-lV^* (ITk'wid-l?) od. In a liquid manner. Smart. 
LfQ'uiD-Nfiss. (IIk'w|d-ii6s) n. Q.uality of btdnc liquid. 
LlQ'upR, fllk'yr) tu (hyuer, L. , liqueur^ Fr.] A liquid of 
fluid substance, particularly spirituous liquid; strong 
drink. 

tLlQ'UQR, (lik'yr) t>. a. To drench or moisten. Bacon. 
LTq'UOR-ICE, (iTkV'Is) n. See Licoaicc. 

LTq'upr-Ish, (llkV-Isb) o. See Lickerish. 
LTR-i-cpN-FAN'cy, n. A flower. 

L1R-I-P-D£n'DRPN,* n.f pi. LIRIODENDRA. (BoQ A 
genus of plants , the tulip-tree. Hamilton, 
fLYR'J-p66p. n. [Uriptpwn^ old Fr.] The hood of a graduate. 
Henry. [R.J 

LfB'p-cpY-iTE,* a. (Jlfin.) A mineral, generally cry.stal- 
lized. Dana. 

I I^is,* n. A Chinese long measure, equal to about 180 

I fathoms. Crabb, 

I LT^'BpN, n, A light-colored wine exported from Lisbon. 
fLisNE, (lln) n A cavity , a hollow , lin. Hale. 

Lisp, v. n. [u LisrcD , pp. Li»pino, libfed.] To pronounce 
the letters s and z, and sometimes other consonants, near- 
ly as tA; to articulate like a child. 

Lisp, V. a. To utter with a lisp. Craehaw. 

Lisp, n. The act of lisping , a faulty articulation. 

LIsp'if R, n. One who lisps. Huloet. 

LIsp'ino,* n. Imperfect speech or pronunciation. 
LIsp'ino-LV, od. With a lisp, imperfectly. Holder. 
LIs'spM, a. Limber , supple , relaxed , loose. Pegge. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.J 

Llsx.n. [liste^ Fr.] A roll, a catalogue ; a rt'gister. — [lire, 
Fr.J Enclosed ground in which tilts are nin and combats 
fought; bound, limit; a border : — a strip or selvedge ol 
cloth : — a fillet. Hee Listxl. Desire , willingness , choice. 
Shak. 

Llax, V. a. [i. listed ; pp. listiso, listed.] To enlist , to 
enroll or register, to en< lose for combat'* ; — to sew to- 
gether in such a sort as to make a party-colored show : — 
to hearken to , to listen. 

Llax, ». n. To choose ; to desire ; to be disposed. [Used as 
an Imjienumnl verb , it pleaeei. Spcn^ier.] 

LIst'ed, a. Btnpi'd , party-colored in long streaks. Mdtan, 
LIs'tyl,* n. A list or fillet in arcliilecture. Brandc, 
LIs'ten, jlis'sn) V. a. [l listened , pp. listeminq, lisv 
E' rED.] To hearken , to give altentUui. 
fLls’XEN, (IIh'sh) r. a. To bear , to attend. Shak. 
LIs'xek-vb, (ITs'sn-^r) n. One who listens, Howell, 
LIsx’POl, a. Attentive, heedful. Spenerr. fR.l 
LIst'ing,* n. Act of putting on list , a kinu of border. 
LTht'les.s, o. Inattentive , careless , heedii'ss . supine. 
LIht’ei^ss-ly, od. Without thought; without attention. 
LIax'L£S8-B&8a, a. Inattention; carelessness. 

LISTS,* n. pL A place enclosed for combats, races, wres- 
tlings, A-c. Ency. See List, 
lit. i. at, p from Light, Ligiited. See Lioht. 

Ut’a »• [^trai/efu.] A general supplication ; a form of 
supplicatory prayer. 

LItch%* n. A pleasant Chinese fruit. W. Enqf, Bee Licut. 
fLiXE, 0 . Little. Chancer , 

I LITE, n. A little : a small portion. Chancer, 

Jx'39R-AE, a, [lUteral^ Pr. , Utera^ L.] Consisting of let- 
ters , according to the letter ; following the exact words { 


plain ; not figurative. 
tLiT'?E-AL, a. Prlmltb 


T’gR-hhf n. Primitive of literal meaning. Browne, 
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r. Accordance with the letter. MiUon. 
LlT'^R-AL-iST, a. One who adhere* to the latter. MiUn. 
LiT-^K-XJLM'TYt n. duality of being literal} literal or 
unginal meaning. Broume, [R.] 

LlT'i^R-^L'lZEy* e. 0. To render literal j to conform to the 
letter. Be. Rev, 

ad. In A literal manner; acem^ding to the 
letter or Word* ; not figuratively. 

LlT'¥R-^L,-Nfi8B,' n. duality of being literal. JV. M. Mag. 
lilT^i^R-^'RV, 0. L.] Relating to lettera, to liter- 

ature, to learning, or to men of letters , devoted to litera- 
ture , learned. 

LTt'^r-atb, a. Versed in lettera , literary. Johnson. 
LlT'ipR-^TR,'^ n. One who has received an education out 
of a university or college ; a man educated, but not ^d- 
uated. Ch. Ob. 

L 1 ’r-l^R~X*Tlyn.vL [htterati, It. : iitcratas, pi. UteraU, L.] 
The learned, literary men. The singular, hterotua, is 
rardy used. 

LlT-ER~A>TfM^*ad. [L.J Letter by letter, literally. Qu. Rev. 
Lit'^:r-X-tqr, n. [L.j A teacher of letters or literature, 
H literary man ; a schoolmaster. Burke. 

L(T'LR-jji-TORE, n. [Ztteratura, L.] The results of learning, 
knowledge, and fancy, preserved in writing, learning; 
skill in letters , philological learning, as distinguished 
from learning in the physical sciences , letters ; erudition. 
LKt-j^r-a' TCn^n. [L.J A man of letters. Fo. Qu. Rev. [r.] 
iSee Literati. 

tlilTii, ft. A joint , a limb. Chaucer. 

L|TH-An'TIIRAx,* n. (Mm.) Stone or pit coal. Hamilton, 
Lith'ar^s, n. [luhargyrum^ L.] Fused oxide of lead ; a 
vitreous oxide of lead produced in refining silver by 
cupellation with lead. 

Lithe, a. Limber; fiexiMe; soft , pliant; easily bent, 
f L ithe, tj. a. To smooth; to soften. Chauem. To listen. 
LiTiiE'N^iaa, (llth'n^s) n. Limbemess , flexibility. 
llfLi'TH^R, [li'tfi^r, Sm. Wb. , llth'^r, P. , ll'tfier or llth'^r, 
K 1 a. Stifl , pliant. Shak. Bad , corrupt. H'ooUon. 

I ltLI'^THJf R-LY, od. Slowly, lazily. BarreL 
I j L 1 ' 9 H?R-NEsa, n. Idleness, laziness. Barret 
ijTiJE'spME,* (llth'symjtf. Pliant , nimble, limber. Scott 
LlTU'|-x,* n, [AiOrivf.J (Chem.) A rare alkaline substance, 
found 111 the niinei^ petalite, and some other lapideuus 
bodies. Brands. 

L|-Tiii'^-sIs,* n. (Med.) The stone in the bladder or kid- 
neys. Brands. 

Lith'i-^te,* n. (Chem.) A salt formed from lithic acid 
and a base. Ure. 

LiTH'|c,*a. (Chem.) Relating to or obtained from stone, 
as, luhic acid. Brands. 

LIth'I-Cm,* n. (Chem.) The metallic base of lithla. Brande, 
LITH'p-carp,* n. A petnfied fruit. P. Cyc. 
LiTH-p-c6l.'L^,*a. A glue or cement for writing on stone. 
binart 

l.iTH-p-DfiN'DRpN,* fi, A term applied to coral. Brande. 

n. pi. Molluscous animals which bore into 
and lodge themselves in solid rocks. LyelL 
Lj tiiPD'P-MoDk,* a. Relating to the lithodomi. LyclL 
LlTH-p-pEN'?-8Yi* n. (Min.) The science of the natural 
production of minerals, and the causes of their forms and 
qualities. Smart 

LlTii'p-GLtPiiy* n. The art of engraving on precious 
stones. Francis. 

Lf-TtiP«'Ly-PHlTE,* n. A stone which presents the ap- 
pearance of being engraved. Smart 
LItii'p-grAph,* n, A print from a drawing on stone. Phd. 
Mag. 

J.lTirp-GRXPlI,* V. a, fl. LITHOGRAPHED ; pp. LITHOORAPH- 

iNo, lithographed.] To represent, draw, engrave, or etch 
oil stone. LyclL 

Li thOg'k^-ph^:r,* n. One who practises lithography. 
Qm. Rev. 

LItji-p-grApii'ic,* f a. Relating to lithography. P. 
Lith-p-grAph'i-cal,* ) Cyc. 

LTtii-p-grApu'|-c^L-lv,* ad. In the manner of lithogra- 
phy. Smart. 

L|-'iii6G'RA-PHV,n. [XlOos and jpd^co.J Art of engraving, 
drawing, and printing on stone. 

L|-Tii6i'DAL,* a. Resembling stone, stony. ZyelL 
LiTH-p-L6p'ic,* I a. Relating to lithology ; being of a 
LiTn-p-i.6p'j-OAl>,v j stony structure. LyeU. 
L]-Tu6i/p-pi8T,*n. One who is versed in lithology. Smart 
Lf-TUdL'Q-XfYi* !*• 'J’he natural history of stones. Smart. 
LlTll'p-MXls-cv» [IItlf'9-mftn-B9, fT. J. F. Jo. Sm.; ll'th^ 
m&n-s?, & , h-th6m'sin-e9, P. if.] n. [AiOos and pavreta ] 
Uivination or prediction by stones. Browne. 
IdTii'Q-MAR^B,* iu (Min.) Btune-marrow, a variety of talc. 
Brande. 

LlTH'pN-TBlP-Tfc, n. [Xidus and rplBio.] (Med ) Medicine 
to dissolve the stone in the kidneys or bladder. 
LTth'QN-trTp-TIO,* i a. Dissolving the stone in the blad- 
LtTH'p-TRlP-T|C,* > der ; relating to lithotripsv. Loudon, 
L!th'QN-TR 1 p-T| 8 T,* I n. An operator in lithotripsy or li- 
LTth'Q-TrIP'TISt,* t thotrity ; a lithotritist MnowUs. 


LYTH'pN-TRlP-TpR,* n. An instrtfment for breaking stones 
or calculi, in the bladder, into small particles. Brande. 

n. pL Animals that eat stones. LyelL 
Lf-THdPH'A-aoOSf* a. Feeding on or eating stones. 
LYth'^phyte,* a. a stone plant ; coral. Smart 
LYTH-QS-TRd'TlQN,* II. A soit of fossU ; madrepore. F/o/n- 
tag, 

LYth^q-TBRYp-tjc,* a. [Xiffoe and Spitrrrw.] (Med.) Dis- 
solving the stone in the bladder, or preventing its forma 
tion ; same as luhontrtptic. Scudamore. See Lithontriptio 
LYth'p-tInt,* ft. A stone tint, dye, or color. HuUmandel. 
LYTH-9-T6M'i-CfL,* tt. Relating to lithotomy. Med. Jour. 
Li-th6t'q-mI8T, n. One who practises lithotomy. 
Li-THdT^O-MV, n. [XlOof and repi'a}.] The art or practice 
of cutting into bladder fur the removal of a stone. 
LlTH'g-TRlP-sy,* > n.'J'he operation oftriturating the stone 
LYth'p-trIp-ty,* i in the bladder j iithotrity. Med. Jour. 
Li-TH6T'E|-Ti3T,*7i. One who practises Iithotrity. Knowles. 
LIth'P-TRI-TPE,* n. Same os Uthontrwtor. Smart 
Li-th6t^r1.ty,* orLYTu'p-TRi-xy,* [l9-th6t'r9-t9,5Pa«d<», 
Dunglison ,* nth'p-tri-t?, Sm. fFb.] n. (Med.) The operation 
of breaking or bruising the stone in the bladder. Lungb- 
son. 

Lj-th6x'vi*e,* n. Petrified wood ; lithoxylite. Smart 
Li-th6x'YI^11‘E,* n. Petrified wood. Hamilton. 
Lith-V-An'|c,* a. Relating to Lithuania. Latham. 
tLi'Tiry, o. Pliable; bending easily ; lithe. Huloet 
LtT'f-QA-BLE,* a. Subject to litigation. LyUelton 
Lit'|-gAnt, n. lagans. L.] One engaged in a suit of law 
L1 t'}-gAnt, a. Contending in a suit of law. Ayhffe. 
LIt'j-gate, V. a. [Utigo^ L.] [l litigated ; pp. litioatimg, 
litigated.] To contend, dispute, or contest in law. 
LIt'}*gate, t>. iL To manage a suit , to carry on a cause. 
LtT-j-aA'TipN, »L [btigatio^ L.] Act of litigatmg ; judicial 
contest ; suit at law. 

LlT'}-OA-TpR,* n. One who litigates. Colendge. 
Li-Tlp-l-ds'l-xy,* n. (Scotch law) The pendency of a suit. 
Bouvior. 

Ll-xip'l0V8, (l^-tld'jus) a. [litigteuz, Fr.] Inclined to liti- 
gation , engaged in lawsuits , quarrelsome , wrangling. 
Li-xIp'ioys-LY, (l 9 -tld'jys-l 9 ) ad. In a liiigtous manner. 
Ll-XIp'lOV3-N£8s, (l^-tld'jys-nSs) n. A litigious disposition. 
Lix'mvs,* n. (Bot) A Lichen used in dyeing , orchil , a 
blue liquid color obtained from the orchil. Francis. 
Li'xp-XE§,* n. (Rhet) A figure by winch a speaker seems 
to extenuate or lessen what he speaks, though he means 
otherwise. Smart. 

Li-xrAm'?-T¥r,* n. An instrument to ascertain the spe- 
cific gravity of liquids. Dr. Haro, 

Li'XRE,* (ll'tyr) n. [litre, Fr.] A French standard measure 
of capacity in the decimal system, a little less than an 
English quart. Brande. 

LYx't^n, ?l A place where the dead are reposited ; a 
churchyard. [Local, Eng.] Todd. 

Llx'XER, n. [litt^re, Fr.] A carnage with a bed for convey- 
ing a person in a recumbent posture : — a bed for beasts , 
straw, bay, &c., scattered : — the young produced at a 
birth by a quadruped, as a sow, bitch, or cat ; birth of an- 
imals. 

Llx'x^B, V. a, [l littered , pp. litteriro, littered.] 
To bring forth, applied to quadrupeds, as pigs, dogs, ana 
cats : — to cover or scatter about carelessly ; to cover with 
*straw ; to supply cattle with bedding. 

LTx'X^R, r. ?L To be supplied with bedding. Habington. 
lAT'TLEf (lU'tl) a. [comp, less, (sometimes lesser. Sea 
Lesser ,) supcrl. least.] Small in size, in extent, m du- 
ration, or in importance , not great ; diminutive ; not 
much , not many ; paltry , mean. 

'LYx'xle, n. A small space, part, proportion, affair, &c. 
Llx'XLE, a<L In a small degree or quantity , not much. 
LYx'xle-n£s 8, n. duality of being little , smallness. 
LYx'xp-R^L, a. [bttoralist L.] Belonging to the shore , on 
or near the shore. 

LIx'v-Yte.* n. (OeoL) A fossil shell partially coiled up into 
a spiral form at the smaller end. Buckland. 

Li-xOr'pic, \ a. Belonging to a liturgy or formulary of 
Li-xUb'pi-c^l, \ public devotions. 

Li-x(Jr'pjcs,* n, pL The doctrine or tlieory of liturgies. 
Fx. Rev. 

LIx'vR-pIST,^ n. One versed in, or attached to, a liturgy. 
Milton. 

LYx'vR-oy, n. [Xctrovpyla.] A form of prayei , a formulary 
of public devotions. 

LlT'tpt}‘Sj*n. [L.j A crooked staff resembling a crosier, 
used by the ancient Roman augurs ; a sort of spiral. P. 
Cyc. 

LIVE, (llv) V. n. [». LIVED, pp. LIVING, uvED.] To havo 
life ; to ^ in a state of auimation , to be not dead , to 
continue in life ; to exist ; to subsist ; to live, eraphati- 
caily ; to be in a state of happiness ; to be exempt from 
death, temporal or spiritual , to remain undestroved , to 
continue , not to be lost ; to converse , to cohabit , to fee<l , 
to maintain one’s self ; to vegetate , to be unextinguished. 
Live, (llv) o. Alive ; having life , not dead ; vegetating ; 
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4«kll{ actlvoi no* «ltll^niabc(di virid ; livtlir, tpiok^n 
of ooloi;*— JUof Um quMUrujMMb mm otiior Mkiiml* 

koBtoamOunn. 

G lin, Ik Life. 

TXi».*(ltv4) s. Boving lifet-^OMd ia ciowportHoB; «•» 
kaf.MMNi; ObOlt^iOMt. 
tUVX'L^Mi, «. LifefeM. SftoL 

Liys'i.haooD, ». Buppoit of life $ malofe- 

iiaiioe ; itieaiiaof Imiig; mitaiitMica ; liTiBg ; oaoleflyuMe. 
tlara'ai^JUV, loi. la a iivdy manmo r ; lively, fimfe. 
Lxvx'l«|.^Jl8k, n. feiUife of Uiug lively j vivacity. 
tLiVB^LdD£, M. Maiatemukce ; liveuiiood. Shmtttr, 
Liv£'x.6m«, «. Tliot Uvee or coBtiaaea kmg j tedlooe. 

JUi VE'iiVr (ilv'fe) o> Uaviiig aa in u ti o n or life j turiek , viva- 


JUi VE'iiVr (ilv'fe) o> Uaviiig aa in u ti o n or life j turiek , viva- 
cious i gsy ; ally ; lepreseatiBg life ; active } agile ; nira- 
ble ; siiriglitJy. 

LivxW, eii. With life; teMcly. Onidin. [0.1 


Livx'LYyud. With life i teMclv. JDiydn, [o.] 

Liy'go. «. One who lives. — One of the entrails, a viseos 
of readisb color, in which the bile is secreted.— •Zsoir qf 
nUfkwTf Aued suiphuret of potsssittoi. 

Llv'kt^^l^K>(Bv' 9 r 4 tiU-u>a.dca. Dark red. Woodmmrd, 

Liv't^Or< 7 DL-pE£i>,* 0 . Having the color of the liver. JUk. 

Uv'XEED, (llv'^rd) a. Having a liver ^ as, while-ltcersd. 

LlT']gE-«& 6 wif, (-grdn) «. Having a great liver. 

Idv'kK'WOOT, (-wiirt) n. A plant j a lichen i one of the 
alga. 

Llv^jgE>Y> n- [hmWfFr.] Delivery, or the act giving poe- 
session j refeaselxoin wardship:— the state of being ke(d 
at a certain rate : — a unifunn or particular dress given to 
servants: —a garb worn as a token or consequence of any 
thing. — (Lmdoa) The collective body of liverymen. — Zstt- 
sr» ty seum, (Isne) A (Mivery of possession of lands, Ac. 

Llyr^B-Ys *• clothe in a livery. Skek» 

Ll'V^ll&-Y-4«d^if,* a. The gown of the feeeiuen of Lon- 
don. USskm 

Lly'tth^Y-Mliiy n. I pL UYSETMEN. One who wears a liv- 
ery ; a servant of an inferior kind.— (/s London) The liv- 
eryoun are a number of men belonging to the flreemen of 
91 companies, which embrace the diderent trades of the 
meCmpoiis. 

Llv^jgn-Y'*BTl'xiJi,* a. A stable where horses are kept 
and let out to hire. PkUlqfo, 

LivKS, (llvx) a. j jd. of Lfu 

Livx'*-Bt 6 ck,« a. The animals necessary for the stocking 
and euttivatioa of a femi. P, Cpc, 

hir^lDf a, [hswtos, JLj rhscolored, as fay a blow } black and 
blue* 

L|-VIi>'}-TYi *• Bame as Inadaess. jSrbnUmoL 

Liv'|x>-H&aa^ The state of being livid. 6adL 

m. Having life ; vigorous •, acUve ; being in mo- 
tion} Uvely. 

LlT'lNO, a. Course of life j support ; maintenance ; for- 
tune} livelihood } sustenance:— the benefice of a clergy- 
maiu 

Llv'|ir«-l*Y, sd. In the living state. Brvwiu. 

X/y-Aii-f iw,* (IjV'-ra-abagO a. [Pr.j A delivery : the por- 
tkm of a book or publication issued and deliver^ at once. 
OomL Mag. 

Xf r*Jf.^vvr; ni'vur, & IT. P. J. F. 8m. ; 16'vur, E. K.t 

B Jb.] a. (fr.J A Frencb money of account, now dis- 
of a litue less value than a franc, 80 francs being 
to 61 livres. 

14 X-!T'|-^, (l|k-sXv'p^) a. Impregnated with salts like 


a Uxiviam } obtained by lixiviatioB. 

X4X-It^|-Ats,* u. a. To fonn lye } to impr^inate with aalts 
from wood ashea. Un. * 

LflUy'l-ATX, i a. Containing, or impregnaled with, lix- 

l4X-lY'|-lT-gD, I ivhim. 

l4x-lT4'A'XiQif,«a. The fiMrmatkHi of lUhrinm or lye. Bam- 

Lpc-lT'Mfis,* a. BelongiBg to lye } Hxivial. Scott. 

LfX-rrf-PMt a. [L.] pL JLix-Ir*Pd- Lye, or alkaline satt 
inatdntkm. Aterm used Ity theoldcbemista. 

Llat'iJtP, a. (I^xaid, Fr.] LacerU} a reptile whoae body is 
wetag am ha feat palmate, reaemliilng a serpent wnb ieg» 
added. The genus i nc iudas the crocodile and alligator. 

Lic'AftlMiTdvs, a, A kind of stone. 

LI3B'abj>-tLil, a. A perennial plant. 

(li'nfe) n. A Booth Amerienn animal r ess mbl ing 
the camel, vmy useful to man. F. Written also fesM. 

LUI^ flsfUM iMMter.J A doctor of Inwa. 

Ids, felerf. Look 1 see 1 b e hold t 

L6k^(lflek) a. [lodta, Fr,] A little M inhahttlBg emaU, 
clear streoma, and axcolieot fer food. 

X^AO, 00d) a. A burden } a freight} lading t weigirt } pres- 
anru) eacumbrance.— (JKfefeif) A metapte or mtnecil 
uete} okj written lode. 

LfrAft, (fed) «. a. [i tOAonn }pp.LOAOfna, lOAono, lAima, 
^Aosnsa.— Zeadm ia now yery torrty tised.J To lam- 

. taifefefefkt: toeacumbar} to ckarge. as • gna 

I^AnB. (IwT^) a. Oae wko loads. DrSm. 

(fe<'mda^4i>>- FBomtsItfee art of aau- 


lye } to impr^inste i^th salts 


tLdAOg'fef^k, (Kda'mgn) a. A pilot CSkaaew 
LdA&^STXR, (Md'sttr) a. The poknrtar } tke cyaoMM { th» 
leadiBg or g^ing star. Sidnog. [a.] 

LdAD'STftira. (lod^fen) a. The magnet ; on oxide of hun 
whiek kos ine property of onractmg iron, and by which 
the needle of the mariner’s compass is diremed. 

L5af, (Mf) a./ St tOATBg. A km cake or mans of bread 
as fornuo by the baker } any thhu mass. 

LoAV'ga,* a. (lou/far, Ger., s rumur i a maafeg* /lefeiaa*} 
An idle or misekiovoos person } an idler } a yagiont 
Btsosask 

Z 45 A]t.(iain)a. Darit-colored,rick vegetable mould or earth } 
mould } marl. 

L 6 am, (fern) V. n. To smear or cover with huun } to clay. 
L 6 am'y* (fem^ 9 ) 0 . Consislixig of, or like, loam ; marly. 
loan, (fen) a. Any thing lent } money lent on interest ; 

sum lent : time during which any thing is lent 
L 6 an, (fen) v. s. fi. LOAUBs ; yp. i.oAaiao, loausu.] To 
lend. — **A gentleman leaned him a manuscript.** But. 
Mdg.f Xsadea, 1839. This verb is inserted by T^d 
on the authority of Hul^ (1589) and Langley (16o4), and 
noted, ** Not now in use.** it iiu however, much u^ lu 
this country, though rarely in England. 

LdAif'A-BtE,* a. That may be lent M. Qougt. [R.} 
lidAN^B,* a. One who lands money. C. Ormu [n.] 
LdATH, (iGth) [fetb, & W. P. J. F. Jo. K. 8m. t fetk, IFL] 
s. Unwillmg } disliking ; not ready ; not inclined. 

I(6A7BIE, (feth) V.a. [a LOATUXO}Jty.l.OATHIffO,LOATMaD.] 

To feel nausea or disgust for } to abhor ; to detest } to 
abominate } to bate. 

L5athb, e. a* To feel nausea, disgust, or abhorrence. 
L&ATU'ipn, (lath'^r) a. One who loathes. Skonoood. 


L5 ATH’vOt, (loth'fol) a. Abhorring } abhorred. 
L5 ath*|NO, n. Disgust ; disinclination. 

LdATfl^jNU,* p. a. Filing disgust } hating from disgust 


LdATR'lifh-tY* ad. With disgust or aversion. 

tLdAVH’L^Nka^ a. What excites hatred or abhorrence. 

f LoAtTH^LYy 0 . Hatoftil } abhorred. Chaucer. 

LdATH'tYy (lOth^fe) ad. UnwUiingly} without liking. 
Stduog. 

I LOATH’Ngsa, (feth'n^) a. Unwilllngnesa. Shot, 

LdATH'sQME, (feth^Bum) a. Disgusting } abboned } destest- 
ahle ; causing disgust : abbonent 

LdATH'sQME-tY, (feth'sym-l?) sd. So as to excite disgust 

LdATB’sQME-Nkss, M. duality of being loathsome. 

LdAVE^, (16vz) a . ; pL of Loaf. 

LdB, a. Any one heavy, clumsy, or sluggish } a large worm. 
Shak. — Lob^o pounds a prison. Addison. 

L5b, V. a. To let fell in a slovenly or laxy manner. Bhok. 

L6 ^ ( ** ^ ^ * *****®* ^ 

L 6 B^BYy a. [laafe, Oer.] An opening ball before a room, or 
away or passage to a ^ncipa) apartment, preaentlng con- 
sideraUe space from the first entrance. 

L 6 b'c 6 ge, a. A sluggish, stupid person} a lob. Breton, 
fLow.] 

L5be, a. [2o>«, Fr.} Xo06f, Or.] A division } a distinct 
part , used for a part of tbe lungs, also for tbe lower soft 
part of tbe ear. 

LoBE^LgT,* a. A little lobe. Loudon. 


LoBE^LgT,* a. A little lobe. Loudon. 

Lp-bE'L|-a,« a. (Dot) A genus of plants } tbe cardinal- 
flower. CroM. 

LdB*i.{iVB,* a. A large kind of fish. Aok. 

LfrB'tfrL-LY, a. (AToat) Water-gruel or spoon-meat Ckam- 
here. — A luxurmnt, flowering, evergreen American tree} 
a species of bay-tree and of flr-tree. Farm. JBnog. 

L6B'L6t.-LY-B6S,* n. (Jifoat) A surgeon’s attendant 
Mar. ZHeL 

Ld^Bp-lTE,« a. (JBta.) A species of Idocrase. CioaetUmd. 

L5b'8c50se.* a. A sort of sea-dish, made of sab beef 
minced with onions, Ac. Oross. 

L 6 b' 8 T]^e, a. A crustaceous flab, or shell-fish, black before 
being boued and red aAerwords. Bacon, 

L 6 B'fiLB, m. A little lobe. Ckamborc. 

L5B' WORM,* (Idb’wiirm) a. A worm used in angling. Oakk. 

Lo’c^l, a. [rr. ; feeao, L.] Relating to place } limited or 
confined to, or having tbe properties of a place. 

J.5 ckut't* a. [(seal, Fr.j A pla^ } locality. Mirror [R.] 

Lfr'ckt I 9 M,* a. A word enr phrase limited to a particular 
place , a local community or Interest Ee, Ban. 

L^Xt^)-TY, a. State of being local ; situation } sxiatenco 
in pla^} relation of place or distance; ptaee; goo- 
imphical posItioD, as of a mineral or plaitt 

Lo-okW'BX'Tipir,* n. Tbe net ofYsaking loeai Hr, IX 
Chakturo, ^ 

L&^okt-IatBy* v« a. fi aooausbo ; pp. booAUxtiio. tooAt* 


L&^okt-IatBy* v« a. [i aooausbo } pp. booAUxtiio, too 
isno.] To ptace} to make local P, Mag. 

Ld'OAi^LYf ed. In a local manner } in a place. 
Lfr^ciTB, «. e. fi. LocATBu } pp, uMATtno, touATnn.] 
place. ( Sa nker r s ed . •*The eUmato in wtalek th^ are 


Lfr^CiTB, «. e. fi. LOCATBU } pp. UMATtno, tOUATBO.] To 
place. ( Sa nker r s ed . •*The eUmato in wtalek th^ are Is- 
cated.** da* Ase. To ealablieta ; to mt ol^ Bi felML {Deed 
IntbiemannerintheU.a] 

L6'oXxx,ae.it Toieaide} mbepInBeii tondoptorlbcai 
B fixed lesMeiiem JllimftmgfchsAlfeLj^ {A.) 
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Lo-ol'!nov, «. 1*.] Act of locating i ctatc of bo- 

liut idaccd; &) Land cot off and iiir- 

veyed ; that wliicli to ioc«kML->(Ci«^ Imo) A leacUtg on 

Elcdifiaad*] Alake,mScoUiui<li aamcaa 

lSSS, «. (JflS^Lkmid confection Same aa le*«eL 
LOOWBS, a. j»i. fXox^tt.] Sama aa IccXw. Bee Lochia. 
LQ-£tiU^mE8^lXK,* a. A tremendooa weapon, formerly 
uced by tM Bcotca Bigblattdeta. CrM, 

LdEH^a^E}* n [Aoxeycf.] An officer who commanded a 
leeXea, or a certain body of ancient Qreek aoldiera. Mt- 

L^Ieal'Xj* »»• F*- JAox**^*] (•**«*•) Evacuationa 

which ^llow childbirth. J?un^b*on, 

LO^EHl-AL,* «. Belating to lochia, or to dlacbargea conae- 
quent on childbirth. Loudon, 

Look, a. An inatroment containing apringa and bolta, oaed 
to iMten duora, drawera, cbesta, Ac. ^ any thing that faat- 
ena : — thepmrt of the gun by which fire ia atruck : —a bug ; 
a grapple :~«aquantity of hair or wool banging together ; 
a tuft : — an encloaure in a canal, between two floodgatea, 
to confine water, by meana of which a boat or veaael ia 
tranafarred from a higher to a lower level, or from a iow<^ 
cr to a higher. , _ ^ ^ 

LdcK, e. 0. [i. LOOKBO ;mt* Locaiifo, loobeo.j To ahut or 
faaten with locks ; to shut up or confine, aa with jpcka * 
to close fasL , ^ ^ . 

L5ck, «. b. To become ffist by a lock j to unite by mutual 
inaertion ; to interlock. ..... . i 

L0cK'4<»*t* *. The construction of locks ; materiala for 
locks : the quantity of water used for filling a lock and 
passing a vessel through it ; toU paid for passing loclu. 
Lmndt, 

LftcK'-CHlM-BBE,* a. The cavity of a canaHock. FVoacw. 
L6ciUEjy-JAw,* (Wkt'jiw) n. (Med.) A spasmodic affec- 
tion of the Jaw i tetanus. Same aa leck-jate. Crabb, 
L&GK'kRi n. Heor that which lockaj any thing closed 
with a lock ; a drawer j a box or cupbomd. 

LftcK'^T, «. [iogast, Fr.l A small lock ; any catch or 
spring to ffisten a necklace or other ornament j a little 
case attached to a necklace. 

LOck'IsT,* n. A follower of John Locke. D. StewarL 
LOck'jAWj* n, (Med.) A spasmodic affection of the Jaw j 
tetanus. Brandt. BeeTxTAirut. 

LOck'LBBS,* o. Destitute of locks, Bvron. 

LdOK^&AM, «. A sort of cloth made of coarse locks. Skak. 
L5cil^R<?n, tu A kind of ranunculus, caUod also golden 
knap or nap, 

LdCK'eiflTH, n. A man whose trade it is to make locks. 
tLftcK'V, «• Having locks or tufU Shenoo<^ 
Lo'cq-cEs'siqii,* fW'k^Hi^h'vn) n. (Law) A yielding; a 

a. Descriptive of parUcular places. 


hahUatkm:*^ 
of rwd- 


Mannaer. , 

L6-ctMid'TiQN, n. Power or act of changing place. 
l,5-CQ-llo'T|VE, o. [ioeae and moveo^ L.] Cbansmg place ; 
having the power of removing or changing place ; mov- 
ing forward, as a steam-engine. 

L5-09 -m 6'T|VE,* n, A locomotive engine ; an engine for 
moving a rating car. JEc. Rev. « . 

Ld-CO-Mp-Tlv'j-TV, Power of changing place. Brpa^ 
L6c' n. (Bou) The cell. In the pericarp of a 
plant, in which the seed is lodged. Loudon. 

Loc' V-t'Xat* «• Having one or more cells. Pbm. En^. 

J^c^V-M-cl'DXh,* s. (BoL) Opening with the cells broken 
throngb at the back. P. j 

L6c'v-lo0b,* a. Having cells ; locular. Bram^ 

L6>07M [U] Adeputy; eaubsUtute; lieu- 
tenant. MaedoweA, ... j 

Lfi'cpBT, 0. [leeneta^ L.] (Ent.) A migratory, devouring 
Insec^ of ieverai species.— (Bot.) A tree of severad 

Lp^iTb'^* b. (Bet) A splkelet or collection of florets of 

L5^cU8T-TRftll^i». An ornamental ^ee } locust 
tLp-cO'TipK. n. Discourse ; mode of speech ; phrase. Bale. 
LODAM.B B, A game at cards. Maeon. , . rr 

LdhE,* a. A metallic or mineral vein. Dr*.— 

L^E^BMlF,* n, (JWntln^ A amall fishlng-vossoL Orabb 
I^dvE'BTAs, 0. See LoAcaTAi. 

LAde'bt^NE, b. The magnet See LoAPStoira. 

temporary babitn- 


temporary awwiwn w r' 
or cover ; to afford blace to ; to lay fiat. 


} w (IV HM. 

•man l^sB } a den ; a eave ; 
freater 1 aa, a porter*B 
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tion } aecnmulation ; cotteetian ; the ostal^biiig of 
post in the advances towards a bestoged place. 

-.dno^ga, (UM'er) b. One who lodges or 
Ldi>9'pre, B. A temporary rssidenoe or habtts 
rooms hired in the hcnse of anoOiers— place 
dence:— a bed; harbor; covert - 

L5D9'iiro-H5fl8B,a b. A bonae to lodge ht BsmBstt, 
Ldno^liro-BddM,* B, A room to lodge in. SmaUoU, 
tL5F»B, (I5f ) V. B. To laugh. Shah. 

L5ft, o. Goth.] Aa ^evathm; asW in » 
over anmber ; a floor ; a pert of a huUding under the 
roof ; cockloft ^ ^ 

LdF'Tj-LV, od. In a lofty manner : on high ; wenoiy. 
LdF^Tj-Nflsit a* Quality of being loffy; elevation. 

L^f^tv, o. High } hovering ; elevated in pla^^diflon, 
or character ; tail j exalted , sublipote ; proud ; bauimtl^ 
Ldo, B. A bulky piece of wood ; part of the trunk of a 
large tree a piece of wood which, with a line, serves to 
measure the course of a ship at sea; —a Hebrew meas- 
ure, about five sixths of a pint 
L5&, V. n. [i. Loooso ; pp. JLOooiiro, loooxd.] To move to 
and fro. Polwhele. [L^, Hng.l To get lugs for timber. 

JV. d. Rev, rU. S.J 

L6 o'an,* ) n. A rocking-stone ; a large rock so tolanced 
Lda'oAN,* j as to be easily moved. Q** Bes.— Used al- 
so as an adjective ; as, a loggan stone, Ch. Ob. 
L&a'A-RlTHBi, B. [Xrfyos and Iptfi/ioj.] A rational immber, 
or a number having a ratio or proportion to another num- 
ber. — Logarithms are a series of numbers In arithmeti- 
cal progression, answering to another series of numbers 
in geometrical progression. 

L6o-A-aiTH-MftT'ic,* I a. Eeloting to loprithms ; log- 
L6&-A-RJTH-mEt'|-oAI'j* ) arithmlc. Orabb. 
L6o-4-RiTH-MhTU-cgL-LV,* od. By the use of logarithms. 
•dsk. 

L5g-a-rYth'M|C, ) a. Belating to or consisting of log- 
Ldo-A-RtTH'Hi-CAt, i arithms. 

L6 g'-B 6 ard, C-bdrd) b. A table or board containing an ac- 
count of a ship^s way measured by the log. 

L6 o'-Book, (ISg'bak) n. (JVmii.) A book or register into 
which are transcribed the contents of the log-boaro, Ac. 
L5 g'gaT8, n. pi An ancient game like ninepins. 
L6 g'g?b,* n, A man employed in getting logs or timber, 
in America. MmoVs HuL Maes. 

LdG'AgR-H£AD, (-hfid) B. AdoU; a blockhead; athfck- 
skull. Skak. — (Maut.) A spherical mass of iron with a 
long handle, used for heating tar. Afor. DieL ^Tofm 
or go to loggerkeadsy to scuffle ; to fight without weapons 
VEstrange. . . c~ > 

Lde'GgB-H&AD-gD, a. Dull; st^id ; doltish. Skak. 
L6o'lc. (Ibd'jik) B. [logico, L.1 The science or art of rw 
soning, or the science of the laws of thought, and the 
correct or Just connection of ideas. ^ 

L5(>'|-c.4iL, a. Pertaining to logic; conformed to logic, or 
to correct princiidee of reasoning ; versed in logic. 
L&a'l-CAL-LY, ad. According to the laws of logic. 
LQ-9l"ciA», (Iv-jisb'sn) b. [logiaen. Pr.] A teacher or 
professor of logic ; one versed in logic. 

Lo-ols'Tic,* a. Ap;died to certain logarithms of serag^ 
imal numbers at ftactions, used in astronomical calcula- 
tions. Orabb. 

LO-gIs'ti-oai*,* a, LdlgisUc ; logarithmic, Jlsk. 
L^-LInb,^ ( JV’ aat ) A line of «3)out 150 ffithoms, fiistened 

to the log. Mar. D%eL , 

L5o'MAN, B. One who gets or carries 1^ 
Lq-s 6 o'ra-phv,* »• The art or act of taking down the 
words of an orator without having r^«w» }o 
hand ; — a method of printing, in which whole worda 
in type are used, instead of sin^e lettei^ B^ymde. 
|L6G^Q-»RtFH, (llig'q-grlf ) B. LAdyos and ypt<^es*] A son 

L^dM'4.EHlaT,*n. One who contends in words. 
L9-G6M'4-iBHV, (lfg6m^*-k?) b. A war of 

words : a contention in or about words. 
Lq-g 6 ii^¥-teb,* b. a scale for measuring chemical equiv- 

lSg^Q^S'^IC,*^ j a. Relating to a “JSSSi”a 

L6q-9-m£t'B|-C 4L,^ i cberolcaJ e^ivalents , noting a 
.scale for measuring ratios. Dr. BIoOl tmaMinir 

L&g'Q-thSte,* b. An accountant; a receiver or treasurer 

of the public money. OMon, . 

L6 g' 9 -tWe,* b. Twoor moreJetteiB oast in one piece 

LSPiqc,* s. Beleting to the ptegue or contagioos dlH»derB. 
Brands. 




xJvlTn! raewB. Weiah.] The keck of aa animal, cut Ibf 
lower of the h«»«« 
back adjoining the Wp on ea<* ride. 
iSS/Ti^ V. B. [Istwws Tent] [*. AoiTanap ; pp* i>oi w 
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itio, tomnso*] To bo olow lb movinf ; to Ing; to 
libiert to Wlo. . . . 

oonoaibe In trHIoo ; to Wbote oaiolewly. 
LdTrgMb, n. One wfao loilerb ; n Unierer. 

«. (JVbrc/tom Moek.) A atolevoleni dotty. Bramfo. 

n. (A»U A gotaue of graotoo ; ryo-grnia. P. Clo. 
hdhitf V. n. fMloy IC0I.J fi toiABo ; pf, lolliNo, loixbo.J 
To nan to rctot liu^ tgainU any tblag ; to hang 
oat tbo toano. jD^yAm. 

«. a. To put out, as the tonguo. DrydM. 

L&i.'l^ed, n, [MiaM Tout.] An oarty reltgioua te/brm- 
er ; a Iblioiror of Wkiiflb. lint applied aa a tonn 
of contempt. 

l4dL'L^ED4gic,«ii.ThoprhieiploaofUioLollarda. Ec. Aeo. 
L6L'l<^El>>y, E. The doctrine of tlie Ltdlardi*. Omoer. 
LdL^LgEfii. Same aa ladEardL CSumcer, [R.j 
LOL'LQP, o. «. To ioIL Braekatt. [Vulgar and local.] 
LAm'b^lEI^* e. a natlye of Lombardy j a goldamith or 
banker. A Qpe. 

LOM-BXed'io, e Bdating to Lombardy and tbo Lombards ; 
—alao to an alphabet introducod into Italy in the sixth 
ceatury. 

E. [IssMiitwE, L.1 (BoL) A kind of tegnaie, 
falling hi pleeea When ripe. Ltmdtn. *■ 

Ld>iEgif-TA'oxovSt* ('Shpa) a. (Bat.) Bearing lomenti or 
periearpE Leaden. 

L^xtE'TVK,* E. (Bet) A apoclea of legume ; loment. 

LdM'Q-vlTB,* E. (Mm.) A mineral of the aetdite fkmily. 

L6jtp, (Iftmp) E. A kind of rmindloh fish. 

LOB'DQR^gE, E. A nathre or an inhabitant of London. 
L6R']>pE>YgX, E. A mode of expression peculiar to London. 
LBif'tipif'lEB,* e. «. dt E. To conform to the manners or 
character of London. Aaert 
L6ir'i>Qif<>PElOEye e. A perennial plant Crabb. 

Ldinc, a. SrdHary ; lonely ; retired ; standing alone | sin- 
gle ; not coiUoined ; unmarried, or in widowhood. 

Lowb, la. A lane. Tadd, [Local. — North of Eng.] 
LdN'irpir , ) 8ms Loeieo. 

LdifB'Lf-Bftaa, E, Ifttfite of being alone ; solitude. 
hdwE'LYt «• Solitary } being alone, or in siditude. 
LdEB^Ngaa, E. Solitude; seclusion. Ftetdier. [e ] 
LdEE^KX, (lOn's^m) 0. Solitary ; secluded ; lonely; dis- 
mal : unhaj^ by being alone. 

LdNB^89HB-LY, ad. fn a lonesome manner. 
LoEB'84pxv-E£as, E. State of being lonesome. 

LdN«, a. [loEEiu. L.1 [c4inEp. loeoxe, (Wng'fer) «p. loeo- 
a«T, (Ibng'f^)] Extended ; not short ; having length , 
drawn out in a fine, or in time ; of any certain measure 
in length : — dilatoiy ; tedious in narration : — longing ; 
deairous ; aa, a long" look : — protracted ; as, a kmg note. 
LOn», od. To a great length ; to a great extent ; not for a 
short time ; not soon ,* at a point of time fhr distant ; all 
along ; throo^ouc. — > It la used in composition ; aa, long- 
amH^ hmg’-legged, hmg^necked, Ac. 

L6EW, E. A cbaraeier of music, equal to two breveo. — Ths 
tong sEd toe Ebert, the whole of a thing, embrachig all its 
parts. 

Lom«, V. E. [i LOEOBO j pp. vottotita, LoEOED.] To desUe 
earnestly ; to wish with eagerness continued. 
tLLBO, 9 . E. [IsEgsa, Oer.] To betont. Okuaesr. 
L6R-«^inMV^f *• jtoE goEl s rifss, L] Porbeatmnee ; pa- 
tience in enduring offences. fTookon. [B.j 
LOno'-Xbbeed,* (4umd) 0 . Having Knig anna. CMdomitM, I 
Ldirci'-BAoKBD,* (-bftkt) 0 . Having a long back. C^tepor. 
L5n»'b5at. (-bflt) E. The largest heart belonging to a ship. 
LdBG'-BdXppeh,* (-id) a. Having a long body. BSfi. 
IdSHE^EdWf^ n. An instrument for shoeing arrows. JDray- 

Ld!ie'*BEtATHBl>> (-bHKht) 0 . Having a long or good 
breath; long-winded. jM. 

LdiTfiMf (UiBj) E. [fV.] A torust with a aword ; allonge. 

SmoBotL A long, leathern thong. London. 

LSb^x,* (l&hJ) o. E. To make a pass with p rapier ; to al- 
longe. sioottt. 

L6iie'*iAKBD> 4L Havhif long ears. Pape. 
LdHW'gE,* E. One Who tongs fbr something, fibiart. 
Ldir'wsE,* (Uhig fer) a. comp. Bee Loeo. 

«. [mogtsmar, L.] LHriiig loag; loiig-UvstL 

Pope. 

L0if-ttir'^TT,W. Length of HIb; tong Mb. 
Loir-^f'Yepe,«. iW^fved; iMfovid. BHms; 
L6BeK-«Aii]>.gW,« a. Havhig long hnada. Jbimtom, 

E. BEving « loBg toetd ; wlsa. SdOop. 


n. Eamem daWm j nmtbiBBl wML 
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E. [ItfafiEfEtte#, L.] Hreid dlitanee 

LdW-^l-^Bir'lllTB,* E. A tong^winged, switnmthg bird 

Lfiif4i-B6a'tBlt,* E. A long-billed, wading btrd. AiseAi. 
. L&NE^iaa, a. Soinewbal long. 

L6N'9f-TU]}«. E. L.] Length ; the greatest di- 

meualOtt.— •(Ossg*) The dreumibrence of the earth, 
ineanired east ua west ; the distance of any part of 
the earth, to the east or West,fipom a meridian or fhmi any 
place, estimatod lb degrees. — (Aetron.) The distance of 
a heavenly body ftom the first degree of Arles, reckoned 
on the ecliptic. 

L5N-oi-T0^Di-!f^. a. Eeiating to longitude ; measured by 
the length , runnmg in the longort direction. 
L^-^-TO^D|-if^L-LT;« od. In a longitadinal direction. 

LON^I-TO'ai-BAT-gD,* 0. Extended In length. Gold- 

^ Re ^ 

L&nb'-l Saved,* (-tSvd) a. Bavtug kmeleavea. Draytim. 
LLito'-LlwoXD,* (-Mga or Idg^go) a. luviag long legs. 
RUX. 

LANO^Lftog,* E. An Insect having long legs. BamUton, 
L5lf€i' LIVED, (41 vd) a. Having great length of life. 
fLdMe'LY, ad. Tediously ; longinjriy. Shok. 
L6 mb'~iiE 0KZD,* (-oSkterndl^a) a. Having a long neck. 

Dffpgton. 

tLdND'NBsa, E. Length ; extension. Cotgrtne, 
L5lf»'-PAT-gD,* a. Long-headed : sagacious. Jbkneen. 
Ldira-pRlM^gB,* E. (Prtnting) A sort of type interme- 
diate between small pica and bourgeois. Brando. 
LOife-PBlX'EB,* 0. Noting a kind of type of a sixe inter- 
mediate between small plea and bourgeoia. Oradb. 
L6Na'-R0if ,* E. The ultimate result ; the issue. JBe. Bsv 
LQns'shXnked, (-slKnkt) a. Having long legs. 
L6NeM»IoHT'gD,* a. Seeing fbr or to a great distance 
sagacious, ybrnor. 

LfSNO-^lDHT'ED-Nfiaa,* E. auality of being long-sighted 
Dun^isan. 

I LOND'spMB, a. Tedious j wearisome. Boeen. 

40nd'spOh, a. Carried to an excessive lengtl^ tedious. 
L5N€h-sOp'PEBr-ANCS, E. Clemency; long-suffering. Giue- 
flwm Prayer. 

LdND-aOP'pgB-lBW, a. Patient ; not easily provoked. 
LdNCK-sOp'FgB-lNfii, E. Patience of offence; clemency, 
L6 n 6 'tAil, e. a gentieman’s dog, or one qualified to 
bunt, other dogs formerly having their tails euU— Osl 
and Umg-taSL a cant phrase for gentlefolks and others. 
Skak. 

LdNO^TllL,* a. Having the tall uncut, as a dog. Bnart. 
L6iie'TAiLED,* (-t&ld) a. Having a long tail. .dddwoE. 
L5Ne'>T6zfGDBD, (4&ngd) a. Having a long tongue ; bab- 
bling. 

L5i«D'>vlq-AVKD,* (-ajd) a. Having a long fhee. Bawkine. 
LdNO'wAYif, ad. Longwise ; lengthwise. Adduon. [R.j 
L6N0-wlifD'Ei’T a* Long-breathed ; tedious. Snuft 
L6 eb'-w1ebed* f-wlngd) a. Having long wings. Pope. 
LdNe'wiftB, (-wtz) od. In the longitudinal directiou ; 
lengthwise. Paeon. 

L6He'woRT,* (-wiirt) e. A species of herb. Aek. 
L5k')NO, E. A lane. [Local. — North of l^tg.j Bee Lons. 
Ldir^fSH, a. Bomewbat lonely. Life qf A. Wood. [R.] 

I L&6, E. A jmme at cards. Pope. 

\ L56, e. a. To beat the opponents by winning every trick at 
the game. BheneUme. 

LAd'B|-LT, a. AwkErard ; clumsy ; lubberiy. VEetrange. 
L66 'bY, »• A lubber : a clumsy clown ; bool^. Swift, fa.] 
|)Loor, (Ittf) E, [bjf, Fr.] (Mknt.) The after part of a ship’s 
boW, or where the planks begin to be incurvated as they 
approach the stem. 

IILOOP, (inn [Ifif, a. fP. P. J.t I6f, Jo. K. 9m.] «. a. To 
bnng a ablp close to the wind ; to luff. See Lorp. 
IILOOK, nak) [ifik, & P. J. 8m. m. f idk, W.E.F.Jd. B.} 
V. n, [i LOOSED ; pp, loosieo, looxio.J To direct the 
eye ; to see ; to direct the intellectual eye ; to expect ; to 
take care ; to wateh to seem to the look of othvfs ; to 
have a partleahur appearance, air, or manner ; to appear. 
— 7b look ahotU one. to be alarmed ; to be virilanL — 7b 
leeb afta*, to attend ; to tSAe care of. — 7b wok hlaek^ to 
ftown.— 7b look for. to expect. — 7b took into, to exam- 
ine ; to sift— 7b look se, to esfitom ; to regard 1 to con- 
sider ; to conceive c^; to be' t spectator.— 7b ceeb ever, 
to examine; to try one ey one.— 7b Iseb eat, to warch ; 
to seek; to be on the nratch. — 7b Iseb to, to watch ; to 
take care of; to heboid. 

{{Look, rifik) e. a* To seek ; to eeareh for; totvn the eye 
upon ; to infKiencd by looks. 
jlLooK, Bee flo! behold lefaeerve! 

IfLooE, (Ifik) E. Air of the fhee ; mien ; eeet of the eonnto* 
noitce ; act of tooklhg ; View ; vrateh. 
||LoGrk'yit,(ifik'hr)E. One Wlio)oolUL-*LsefeiPwa,B epee> 
tator t one who le not an agent. 

{{LooB'nro,* (ffik'ing) p, a. IHdog the «y«; eBpeettaig) 
fefVlataneiipeBntitoe. 
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JLodK#llWH»5»,(iak»iii|^«r)ii. SkpeetetloiL 

|Lo{>ii'jiie>aLXt»8, (iak'iikf>gUM) n. A glMi wfaick ihowt 

formk nAMt^sid t A m hTOf « 

|iLoox'>dt)T)* (Iftk-) N. Obferration ; a habit of oboerv- 
tM ; a plooo or okoorvattoa, Q«. Bm, 

L6om, a. A fhiBM or machine for wbating doth that 
part of tho oar ia rowhif which hi within the boat: 
iarfeoiaed bird. 

«. (AHkat.) A gantle, easy gale of wind. 

Jlfor. JOtcL 

LOOK. «. a. To anpMr large at iea, aa a ship. 

h66wtK0f* n, {Jmtt,) An enlarged, indiethiet view of 
an object ; an apparent elevation of objecto into the air ; 
an optical tiluaion ; mirage. P. C^c. 

JL6dN, n. A sorry feHow ; a scoundrel j a lown. Dryden, A 
bird, the great SMckied diver. P. 

L60p, a. [lodjpsn, D.] A doubling or folding of a string or 
tike sttbstanoe through which another string may be 
drawn ; a noose , a loophole , a small aperture. 

L^dPsn, (16pt) 0 . Full of holes. Shak, 

L66p'h5lx, a. Aperture ; hole to give a passage, particu- 
larly to fire-arms : — a shift ; an evasion. 

LddP'ndLED, (-held) a. Full of boles or openings. 

L66p'jif»,* a. (MeiaUur^) The running together of the 
matter of an ore into a moss when the ore Is heated only 
for calcination. CTrs. 

tLddan, a. [lujfoerd, Teut.] An Idle, slothful fellow j a 
drone. Sp»n§er* 

tLdi5f , a. [hms, L.] Praise ; renown. C^uur. 


LAdsB, V. a. ft. iootao ; yp. Lootiao, looskd.1 To on- 
bind ; to untie ; to relax j to firee ; to set at liberty ; to 
disengage ; to unloose. 

«. a. To set sail ; to depart by loosing the anchor. 

Lddas, a. Unbound i untied ; not fast ; not fixed ; not 
tight ; not crowded , not close ; not concise ; vague ; in- 
determinate { not strict ; not rigid ; slack ; unconnected : 
rambling ; lax of body : not costive ; lax in personal 
conduct } wanton ; unchaste. — 7'o hreak lootty to gain 
liberty.— To let looee^ to set at liberty. — At licet mde^ 
having no regular employment. Hunter. 

Ld6BE. a. Liberty ; ftre^om from restraint. Dryden. 

LddsE'LY* cd. In a loose manner; not fkst; not firmly; 


iHAs All a iiiaiiiicii i 

irregulariy : negligently ; carelessly. 
.tdde'EN, (to'sn) V. a. [t. Lootam 


Ldde'EN, (td'sn) V. a. [t. Lootarneo; pp. Loosaaiao, 
Lootaaao.] To make loose; to untie; to free ftrom 
tightness, restmint, or costiveness ; to loose. 

I<6o8'bk, (Ib'sn) V. a. To become loose ; to part. 

LddSE'Nges, a. State of being loose: irregularity; neg- 
lect of laws; laxness; unchastity; diarrhCDa; flux. 

LdOsE'eTElfE, a. A four-leaved plant , a name of several 
plants, most of them perennials, with yellow flowers. 

Lods'lBil,* a. Somewhat loose. Earl of Pembroke. 

L6p, V. a. jjanke. Ger.] [». Loerao ; pp. ix»ppiao, loppxd.] 
To cut oir, as the top or extreme part ; to cut or shorten. 

L 5 p, a. That which is cut ftom trees : — a flea. 

tLoPE, f. from Leap. Leaped. Spenser. See Lcap. 

L6p'¥E,* n. A machine for laying lines. Crabb. 

Lp-PHPQ-DdN, or L 0 ph'|-<?-d 6 w,* a. fX ‘0oj and o^ovy.] 
(OsoL) A genus of animals in a fossil state, resembling 
the ta^r and rhinoceros. P. Cye. 

Lftp'p^ED,* a, A tree with the top lopped or cut off. 
Allen. 

LdP'pgD-BfYLX,* a. Milk that Is sour aud curdled. Same 
as loppered milk. JRhrfa. Eney. [Local.] 

LOWPABt u. One who lops or cuts trees. 

L6p'P 9RED, (-p^d) a. Coagulated ; as, loppered milk. 
Aineioortk, [LomI. — Seotland.] 

L 9 p'P|N 8 , a. That which is cut off. Cbegrove. 

L<>-QUi'ciOVB, (Hhkwg^sh^s) a. [loquax^ L.] Full of talk; 
talkative; garrulous. 

LO-QUA'oiovs-ly,* ad. In a loquacious manner. 

Lo-CthA'oiOVB-NfiSB, n^kwi'shus-nSs) a. LoauaelQr. 

L0‘QUA9'i-tYi (l9-kwai'9-t9) a, [loYsacieaw, L.J A propen- 
sity to talk much ; talkativeness ; too much talk. 

Lq-rAn'thvs,* a. {Bot.) A perennial plant. P. Cfc. 

Lo^r^TE,* a. (BoL) Shaped like a thong or strap. Louden. 

lidRB, a. A monarch; ruler; governor; master; supreme 
person the Supreme Being a husband.— /a Enf^Urndf 

a nobleman or peer of the realm ; specially a baron, as 
distinguished fWim the higher degrees of nobility; by 
courtesy, the eon oTa duke or marquis, and the eldest 
ioh of an earl ; oflkiatty, the mayor of London, of Fork, 
and of Dublin, and a Jndge while presiding in court: 
— [a ludicrous title, given by the vulgar to a hum^ 
ba^ed perscm ; traced, however, to the Greek KopSogf 
crooked.] * , . 

LdED, V. a. [i u>ai>aD t pp. Lomniao, Losmkm] To domi- 
neef ; to rule despotically. 

e. a. To tavesc wtUi the dignity aad prIvUegee of a 
lord. SleA 

IbBRD'tKiM,* a. The dominion of lords. A*. M. Mmf. 

tUlEB'lif#, u. Bk ; mister; an ami^mt^ ^ addreoi. 

' Cheasw. A little lord. Same as lsh 0 ^. Skak. 

XittEli^-LtSV-«tM^AHTt* (•liv 4 dii'fiit) a. The chief et- 


eouttve olfieor or vieerojr of Irelahd.^ Le Pd -Bbu He nopt qf 
a county, in Bngtand, an oflioer Who has the chief mash 
agement of the mlittary aSkin Of Ihe donaty. Bmok. 
ItoRn'hlKX, tu Lordly ; l&e a lord ; MOud. Ofyien, 
L5Ri>^L|-E£sa, a^ Ouallty of heint lon% ; pride^ 
XjdBD'LjNA, a. A little lord ; a iora, hi eoiftempt. 
LdED^LY, * Befitting a ktfd f pnhtd | haughty } Im- 
j^rlous. 

Lbes'ly, id* Imperiooaly : deepotkally ) ptondly. Drpden, 
Lban^SBip, a. State, qiudlty, or dlghi^ of a lord ; domin- 
ion! seigniory ; a title of honor given to k»ds, judges, 
Ac., in fingland. Bee Loao. 

L5rb, a. Learning ; erudition ; leesMi ; doctrine ; instruc- 
tion.— (Orahk.) The space between the kill end the 
eye. 

fLORE, i. A y. [lorsa. Sax.] Lost ; left tjpeuber. See Loan. 
fLdR^ni., a. A scoundrel ; a v^trant ; a losei. Ckaneer. 
fLdRE^'BfAN, a. An instructor. G&wor. 

LQ-JtFo^,*n. [L.] A cuinuM or crest of mail, made of 
leather, and set with plates of metaL Brando. 
L6r^}-cATB, e. a. [loriea^, L.] [i. LoaiCATBo; pp. Loai- 
c ATI no, LoaioATKo.l To plate over ; to cover, os with a 
crust or coat of mail. Ray. 

L5r-|-cA'tiqn, n. Act of imricating ; a surtkce like man. 
tL6R'MaVR, \ a. [lorador, Fr.l A saddler ; a bridle-maker, 
^^R^l-NgR, \ or maker of bits, spurs*, and metal-mount- 


hlgs. ChaJmore. 


I LOr^INO, a. Instructive discourse. Speneor, 
idR')-QT, a. [Fr.l The bird called a adfwal. Ootgretoe. 
L5R^l-PfiD,s a. (Csnck.) A species of crustacean. JTtrky. 
Ld'RlBT.* a. A bird &bled to cure the jaundice. ChiM. 
tL5RN, t. A y. risrsa. Sax.] Left ; lost ; forlorn. Iheneer. 
L5^RYt* a. A bird of the parrot kind. Crabb. A sort of 
monicey. Ooldemttk, 

L6g'^-BLR, 0 . That may be lost. Boyle. 

Ld^E, ndz) V. a. fi. LOAT : yy. Losiae, lost.] To eCase to 
have in possession ; to be dispossessed of; to forfeit, tu 
be deprived of ; to possess no longer : to miss, so as not 
to find ; to separate or alienate ; to ruin ; to bewilder; u> 
deprive of; not to enjoy ; to squander ; to throw away ; 
to suffer to vanish ftrom view ; to employ ineffectually ; 
to miss ; to port with. 

L6se, (I5z) V. a. Not to win ; to decline ; to fail. 
fLa'^EL, (Id'cl) [16'zl, Jo. Snuf IQz'^l, P.] n. A scoundrel; 

e sorry, worthless fellow. Spenser. 
tL5s'^N-aXE, a. A deceiver ; a flatterer. Chancer. 
La^'i^R, (idz'er) a. One who loses or forfeits. 

Ldf'INO, (Idz^ng) n. lioes; deprivation : diminution. 
Ld^'lNO,* y. a. Offering loss ; failing ; aeclining. 

L6ss, a. Detriment ; the contrary to gain i damage ; miss ; 
privation ; deprivation ; forfeiture : destruction , useless 
application. — TV ks at a lose, to be in difficulty, or unable 
to proceed or determine. 
tLdss'FOL, a. Detrimental ; noxious. Bp. Hall. 
tLdsS^LllSBS, a. Exempt from loss. MUtein, 

L&ST, i A y. from Lose. Bee Loss. 

LdT, a. That which comes to one as his portion ; finrtuoe ; 
state assigned ; destiny ; fate : dooih ; a chance : —a die, 
or any thing used In determining chances: — a portion or 
parcel; one division of an aggregate: — nroportion of 
taxes ; as, to pay scot and let. — (U. S.) A division oi 
portion of land measured off; a ground plot, or ground 
for a bouse. P.Mag. 

l6t, V. a. [a I.OTTXD ; pp, f4>TTiao, iottrd*] To assign; 
to set apart ; to distrffiute into lUts ; to catalogue ; ts 
portion. 

LOT*, or LOTE-TRfifl. R. [lets, Fr.] (Antiquiip) A tree of 
two kinds, one found in Afirica, and the other in Italy y 
the lotos. — {Modem) The nettle-tree. 

Lots, n. The eel-pout ; a fish resembling the obL 
LOtr, a. See LoaVr. 

LO'TiQN, n. [lotia, L.] A wash for medical purposes. 

Z.0' rps, or «. [T.*.] A plant and tree; the Water 

lily of the Nile , the lote-tree. See Lots. 

LOt'T]^r-Yt n. [loterte, Fr., flrom lot] A game of hazard 
In which small sume mu ventured tor the cimnce of oh- 
taining a greater vidue; a sortileM; distribution of 
pnzes and blanks by chance. — [f Allotment, flkaifcl 
LoCd, a. Strong or powerful in sound ; striking the ear 
with great force; noisy; clamorous ; vodlbrottB : tnrba- 
lent. , 

LOOd, sd. So as to sound with force ; noisily. 

L50d'ly, od. Id a loud manner ; noisily. 

L5t)D'N9S8, n. Noise : force of sound ; turbulence. 
LSftD'-vttlCEi),* t-vOTst) o. Havinga Knid voice; Pope. 
LdUOH, (19k) [19k, & m P. J. Jk. It. 9m.] m Mak, ^ek, 
Irish.] A lake in Ireland ; Bkme as ioek in BomMnd. 
fL^RBi (19f) i fh>m lAdgk. Lang hed. Ckemtie^. 

Lorn D*oR, (W'enWf) R. [Fr.l A Fie^ eohi, first 
struck in the reign of LoHIb lUtL, valued fit dboot SOs. 


L5t)N8B, (ibfihj) «. R. ftbRfif, oM Ff.l [i ndi/fioRb ; yy. 

lookoiko, notnrttib.] To ; to loU t w live laaffir. 
L&ftNqi'gR, (Uffin'j^) R. Gne who Umtitm i ah iM* 
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». 0* radalghig idiensM } kidoteat. 
i^dlL «. «. We Lowam. 

X«(yum^ 04 X, N. A leant. See Lukoax* 

Ldthis, n> t fL LICE. A email insect, of wliicli there are 
many ipem that live on animal bodies. 

LbOfS, ^hs) e. 0 . To clean from Itee. S^mutr. 
LdOas^oRT, (-wttit) a. The name of a plant. 

sd. in a p^tiy, vile manner. 

I«cl0'$|-Nh88, «. The etate of being looey. 

Ii50'sT» (Kth'se) s. Infbeted with lice j vile , dirty ; bred 
on ^ dunghiU j mean ; contemptllde. 

L&Ot, n. [UmU^ Qer.J An awhward fbilow j a bumpkin ; 
clown. 

tLdOT, V. ». Tb pay obeisapoe j to bend : to bow. Oawtr, 


tLoOx, V. ». Tb pay obeisapoe \ to bend : 
tI»50T, e. s. To overpower. Mirrcr for A 
t*5CT'jSH, a. Clownish; awkward ; buin 


ArajTMirates. 


LdCT'jsH, a. Clownish; awkward; bumpkinly. 
L<50T^|8H«i.r, ad. In the nmnner of a lout or clown. 
j^OT^^H-vftaa, n. Ctownishneoa. Tbdd. 

Ldu'vgR, (16'v^) s. [Potttwi, Fr.] An opening in the 
roof (U‘ a cottage for the smoke to escape. Spsaaer. A 
window in a church etee^ 1^ open or crossed by bare. 
IiAv^A-BZ.K. (Mv^f-bl) a. Worthy to be loved ; amiable. 
lidv'A^E, (lav'll^) a. A genua m aramatic plants, of sev- 
eral species. 

LdVB, (Itlv) d. a. [i. LOTtD ; mu Lonno, Lorao.] To regard 
with good-wiU, with afibc^n. or with tenderness ; to 
regard with the affection of a lover, a husband or wife, 
a parent, a ehild, a Mend, or near connection ; to be 
fond of , to be pleased with ; to delight in. 

IffiVE, (ISv) s. u. To delict; to take pleasure. Bacon. 

(1^^) **• passion between the sexes, between 
parents and children, or between friends ; affection ; at- 
tachment; fondness; kindness; good-witi ; friendship; 
courtship ; tenderness ; parental care ; otdect beloved : — 
picturesque reprosantittion of love: — a word of endear- 
ment : — due reverence to God. 

JLfiVE.v c. Reisting to or partaking of love. Jdknsou. 
LdVE'-AP-PLJg, N, A plant and its fruit . tomato. 
LdvB'-diRdK-gR.* a. A negotiator in matters of love. Shale. 
tL6vB'-I>iT, n. A day, in old tlme^ appointed for the 
amicable settlement of differences. CJuuteer. 
Lf^VE^-Fi-vpR, a. Something given to be worn in token 
of love. Bf. Ail 

ym'~F£ AT,* a. An ammir; a deed of gallantry. SJkak. 
L6 vs^-6r1s8,v a. A beantiful kind of grass. Barm. Snejf. 
LflVE-lir-'t^OLE'lffisa, a. A kind of violet. SkaJL 
LdVB'-KxdT, (l&v'ndt) a. A complkated knot ; a sort of 
love-lkvor. 

LOvE'-lfA-BOhED,* a. Labored through love. JfUton. 
L6vE'->Lljsa, a. A sweetheart ; lass beloved. 

LdvB'Lgfia, s. Void of love or affection. Jftllon. 
]>6vB^-LftT-TgR, a. Letter of courtship ; a Inllet-doux. 
L6vE-i.lEp-A-Bi.fifiD'|MO, a. A speciM of amaranth. 
LfiyE^l<{-LT, sd. In a lovely manner. Otway. [r.1 
LfiVE^Ll-irtaa, a. Quality of being lovely ; amiableaaes. 
LdvE'>L5cK. a. A particalar sort of curl, worn by the 
men of fiudilon in the reigns of laizabetb and James L 
LOf. 

Vbrm^tJdWM , «, Fonaken of one’s love or lover. Milton. 
LSvx'lv, s. Worthy of love ; amiable ; delightful ; charm- 
ing. 

hbvE’LTft odL Charmingly. Pk Htip o , [r. 1 
L<lvB’ildif-4»gR, a. One who deals in affairs of love. Skak, 
LOvB'QOlciL «. Eager tbrongh love. DamteL 
LOv'gR, a. Ow who loves ; an admirer , a Mend. 
Lf^Tlj^R, a. An o|iening for smoke. See Loovun. 
L6v’gR-i.lEB,« a. Bemg in the manner of a lover. MUion. 
LAvB'-Sfi-o&9T, a. A secret bmween lovers. 
L6vE’SHAyT, a. The arrow of Cnpid. 

L6vE^blOK, s. Disordered or languishing with love. 
LSvE'slCK-Rkas,* a. Sicknese caused love. ITyokerley. 
tL6TE'ppVE, s. Lovely. Drjfien. 

L6rM^»6n», a. An amorous song ; a song expressing love. 
L^vx'ntilX, (Miv'sat) a. Cooitsbip. 6kaJL ^ 

LStb'-TIjue, a. Nanwtive of love. MUion. 
L6 te'>Tboitwbt, (Ihv^thkwt) a. Amoroue fancy, Skak. 
LAvs'-Td-XEX, (*kn) a. A present in token of love. SkaJL 
L6TE^-Tdt, (lllwtiff) a. A Iovo4oken. ArhatkaoU 
L6te'«Te1oi^ a. An artUlc^exprescive of love. 

L6v'pi«, s. FMing or expreesiu love ; affectionate. 
L6r'|iia-Klin>-PJ|ps8, a. Tendemeos; fkvor; mercy. 
FsaisMu 

Ldr'ina-LT, (liv^jnHg) Aflbcttoaately ; with kind- 
ness. 

Ldv'IJra-irtsa. s. Itindnesr : nflbetion. tUkoo, 

Idlw, (IS) sTpbn, Unit, i lOf 2M high; not rising fkr 
ttpwira} not sievated; not oorning np to some mam or 
iliaiidardt *linmbls ; lowly ; bass; ine«i$nl%i«eCt-*4o- 
pr rms d or swan in rank, in Imperteneo, in senUmont, in 
apssahf tettilsevi^t not fMng into nnci^i^i^noc 
amarfhattorthor sontli Miet-*notaaio(intingt»miiah in 
|itie% nwnbm, fwtpmnoi^ :*«aoc eariying a prtnatiile vaiy 
pr er ta axmmaat-^ginvn in miMde» aa ep p eaa i to 
ftAermwtr/ aol^nt a p po md to IrnA 


L5w, (IS) as. Not aloft : not on high ; not at a high prtca 
down ; softly so to vmce. 

Ldw, (Id) a. [IsSs, Qer.l Flamo; firo; heat. Broduti 
CNorth of BngJ 

tLOW, (M) e. s. TO make lo# ; to lower. Chomoor. SmifL 
Ldw, (lS}TiS, a.J.m.Ja.X. Sm. Wb. SeoU, Barolofi m, P 
MartOf mmritk t ISk or IS, W.] e. a. [i juiwbd ; pp. i<ow. 
lao. LowBD.] To bellow, as a cow. 

Loih'^kNOB,* «. s. To put upon an allowance; to limit; 

to allowance. BbUowa^. [L^l.l 
L6 w'b£li., (WbSl) a. A net with a bell attached, used 
with a light at night for catching birds. 

L&w'b&ll, e. 0 . To scare as with a lowbell. Ebmmoni. 
Ldw^BdRN,* s. Raving a mean birth. Jaknson. 
Low^BRfiD,* o. Having a mean educatioa ; vulgar. Oar- 
rtek. 

l^wf-CuUKCU.* a. Not murrying the principles or the 
authority of the church or of episcopacy to extremes , 
opposed to ki^k-ekurck. Ch. Ob. 

Lowe, the termination of local names, comes ftom the 
Baxon Aiesw, a hill, be^, mr barrow. Cfibson. 

L5w’¥R, V. a, [i. cowxbsd: pp. cowaarno, hovr- 

aaxo.] To bring or make low or lower ; to humble ; to 
reduce ; to degrade , to lessen ; to make less in price or 
•value. 

Ldw^ipR, (IS'pr) V. n. To grow lower or less; to fUl; to 

Rink. 

Lodr^^Ry (18k’^) c. n. [loeren, D.] [i. Lowaaso ; p», low- 
aaiao, Lowaiuto.] To appear dark, stormy, ana gloomy ; 
to be clouded ; to ftown , to look sullen. 
tLodr^ER^ (ISd^^r) a. Cloudiness ; gloominess. Sidney. 
Ldw^^R-CASE,* n. A printer’s case of boxes that hold 
the smali letters of printing type. Franeu. — Used as an 
adjective to denote small letters, as opposed to capitals. 
L5 w^]^r-1nci,* a. Cloudy ; overcast , gloomy. 
Lod'']^R-lN€h>i{V» ud. With cloudiness; gloomily. 
Low'$k-m 58T^ Lowest. Bacon. 

L6dr’¥B-V, «• TTireatenina to be wet ; overcast. Jhdd. 
Low'ino, n. The cry of black cattle. See Low. 
Ldw'LAND, N. Country that is low ; marsh. 
tLow'Li-HOOn, (loO^bQd) m. A low state. Ckaucer. 
Low^L|-ly, sd. In a lowly manner; humbly. 
Low^li-n&ss, n. Quality of being lowly ; humility : free- 
dom from pride , want of dignity. 

Low’lY, a. Humble; meek:— mean; wanting dignity; 

niH great ; not lofty : not sublime ; not elevated ; low. 
Low'ly, ad. Not highly ; meanly ; humbly ; meekly. 
Ldw’->]8iNi>-£D,* s. Having a low and vulgar mind; 
mean ; base. Jbkneon. 

Lown, (IbCin or Idn) a. A scoundrel ; a rascal ; a heavy, 
stupid fellow. Skak, See Looa. 

Ld^ND, 0 . [legii, IceL] Calm and mild ; out of the wind ; 

under cover or shelter. [North of England.] 

Low'vgss, a. State of being low ; meanness ; want of 
elevation, rank, dignity, or sublimity ; depresskm ; de- 
jection. 

Low-PRkss^VRE.v (-pHi 8 h' 9 r)a. Applied to a steam-engine, 
the motion or force of which is produced by forming a 
vacuum within the cylinder by drawing off the steam 
into a condenser. Francu. 

LOw'-peIced,* (-prist) a. Having a low price. Ed. Rev. 
L6w/-b66fed,* (-r&ft) a. Having a low roof. CuUine. 
Low-SPlE^|T-9i>, a. Dejected ; depressed ; not lively. 
Ld^T, a. A e. Bee Lout. 

Ldw^TAOUBHT'kD, (l^tbkwt^^) s. Mean of sentiment 
I Ldw'-vdlOBD,* (-vblst) a. Having a low voice. Skak, 
Ldw’-WA^TgR,* a. The lowest point to which the tide 
ebbs; ebb-tide. OroFb. 

L^w’>wl-TVB,v a. Relating to the ebb of the tide. Pon- 

Ldw>WlHES,v a,pt The product obtained by a slnii^e di». 
tlllation of molasses, or of fhrmented saccharins and 
spirituous liquid. iVoasu. 

L5w^>WoRit,v (-wttrm) a. A disease in horses like the 
shini^ee. Oraik. 

L6x-9.DR0K^|oe, a. wL [Xofdt and dpdpoi.l The art of 
oblique sailing by the rhomb : a table of rnomlM with a 
table of latitudes and longitudea. 

Ldx-Q-DRdM'|C,* 0 . Relating to oblique sailing. 
dromic omrve or Mtroi, a kind of logaritbniic spiral traesd 
on tbe Mirfhce of a sphere. Brande, 

L6x^p^Bg-MyM,* n. The tracing of • toxodronak eorre 

L0XrdD'R9*liy,* a. (AToat) The line which a Mup de- 
eeriJws in eaiihig on tbe same eolioterat 
tea. 

L^,* n. A lottg, nonow epade, need in itony lands 

L5t'4t,^l^sl) a. [Fr.j Fafthfttl or tr«e te a prinee or 
ouperlor; obedient; devoted ; ftOtbftil In love. 
l^Tk^tBUy*n, L^ahy. Me, Ase. fm.} 

Ldt'^L^ST, n. One who le Mtlifti} U his sover slg n. 

sd, la a siannsr ; wkh ftddity* 
Lftt'kL-irtM,* n, flaBMasisfwhir. [ft*] 
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AL-T>t, ». [lovauUe, ol4 Pr.] aQiaitF of t)etAf lojnl} 
lldduty to a princ^ a luperior, a lady, or a lover. 
Xjo'zml^ (Id'xl) n. Me I»o«sl* 

L6z%mZf (Idz'^nj) iu IhaanfSt Pr 1 (Omwl) An obUque- 
aniM parallelogram, or rhomb. (Med.) A form of med- 
icine, to be held m the mouth till melted : — a cake of pre- 
•erved fruit. — (Mft.) A bearing in the ehope of a paral- 
lelogram, with tvyo obtuse and two acute angles. 
LOz^^n^isd, tL Having the shape of a lozenge. 

Loz^]gN'^Y, «< (Mer.) Having the field or charge covered 
with lozenges. 

TiP. A contraction for lordakip, 

LOf n, A game at cards. Pope. See Loo. 

LCb's^rd, ft. A lazv, sturdy fellow ; a lubber. Sw{/t 
LDb^bi^b, h. a sturdy drone ; an idle, fat, bulky booby. 
LOb'byk-lt, o. Lazy and bulky. SA^ 

LliB'Bfa^LYt ad. Awkwardly : clumsily. Dryden. 
LO'BRjfO, 0 . [ht^neiu, L.] Slippery j smooth ; unsteady : 
wanton; lewd. 

LO'bbi-o^i.,* 0 .. Smooth; slippery; lubric. B.Jonaon, 

LC bb|-oXnt,* ». Any thing which lubricates. Enoiole*. 
LO'BRI-cXte, V. a. [rttincMSjL.] [u lubrioatko ; pp. zu- 
BRioATiao, lubricated.] To mue smooth or slippery , 
to smooth. .drbiUhnot. 

LO'brj-cA-tqb, n. He or that which lubricates. Burke, 
tLv-BRic'j-TATE, «. a. To smooth ; to lubricate. 
Lv-BBi^'j-TV, It. [lubneusf L.] Slipperlness , smoothness; 

uncertainty , instability , wantonnqss , lewduesg. 
LO'bkj-coDs, a. Slippery ; uncertam ; lubric. OlanviUe. 
LO-brj-fXc'TIPN, a. [uihneue and facioy L.] The act of 
lubricating. Bacon, 

L0-BB|-ri-oX'TipJV, fi. {lubricue and jSe, L.] The act of 
smoothing. Ray. 

Lucama,* n. A fruit of Chili, like a peach. Farm. Eney. 
L0CE, 71. [luemot L.] A pike full grown. Walton. 
fLO'ci^NT. a, [lucono, L.] Shining; bright; eplendid; lu- 
cid. B. Joruon, 

LO'cttRN, r. [luieme. Fr.l A plant of several species ; a 
species of grass cultivated for fodder. 

Lv-ckB'N^L,* a. Relating to a lamp or candle ; noting a 
species of microscope. Francto. 

LC'c)o, a. [luddusy L.] Shining; bright, transparent; 
clear ; pers^cuous ; bright with the radiance of intellect ; 
not darkened with madness ; rational. 

Lu-cId'I-TV, n. Splendor; brightness. Tamer. [R.] 
Lu^CID-n&ss, a. Transparency; clearness. W.Jaountague. 
LO'ci-FgiE,* a- A name of the devil; a fkllen angel: — 
the name of the planet Venus when she is the morning 
star. Hamilton. 

tLC-cl-F£^Rf-AN, a. Relating to Lucifer ; devUisb. 
L0 -o)-f£^r 1-XN,* ft. A follower of Lucifer, bishop of Cagli- 
ari, in the 4tb century, who believed the soul to be of a 
carnal nature, or material. 

LV-clF^igB-oOs, a. [lucifoTy L.] Giving light ; making clear 
Bofflc. 

Lv-cIf'yr-oOs-lv, ail So as to enlighten. Broome. [R.] 
Lv-c1f'|C, a. [Itu; and fauoy L.] Producing iighL Oreo. 
LO^O-forii, a. Having the nature of light. Bp, Berke- 
Uy. 

Ly-clM^:Y'Ti^B,* a. An apparatus fur measuring the inten- 
sity of light ; photometer. Hamilton, 
lock, n. [gelueky D.] That which happens by chance ; 

chance ; accident ; hap ; fortune, good or bad. 
LOok^LY, od. In a luckv manner ; fortunately. 
LOoK^l-lffias, «u State of being lucky ; good fortune. 
LOck^LYSs, a. Unfortunate ; unbappy. ^enaor. 
LOOK^PfiN-NY,* A small sum given back by a person 
who receives money in consequence of a bargain. Jamu- 
ton. [LocaL] f 

LOCK^Y, a. Fortunate; successful ; happy by chance. 
LO'cRX-TlVE, a. [hicfatitms, JLj OatnlUl ; profitable ; 
brini^ng money. 

LO'o&E, (la'k^r) n, [lucnMt, L.] Gain; profit; pecuniary 
advantage. 

fLO'cEE, (la'k^r) «. n. To have a desire of gain. Ander- 

fLi^RlF^tPR^t^b, 0 . [lacntm and firo, L.] Gaiqfril ; prof- 
itable. Boyle. 

tLv-cRiF'ic, o. Producing gain. 

fLVO-TX'TipN, n. [Fr.] S^truggle ; effort ; contest. JPVinji^ 
don. 

fLOcT^V-Xi^f a, [lastus, L.1 Iiamentabto. Sir O. Buck. 
LO^ov-bbXte, tf. n. [lueukroTf h.] To watch or study by 
candle-ll|ht. Cotkaram. 


a. Composed by candle-light. J^sps. 
LO'CV-htOT!, a. [kuuleiUuSf L.] Clear; transparent; lu- 
cid; evidefit. 

a. (Min,) A blach limestone, often polltbed 
Ibr omamsatal nurpos^ Bnmda, 


Lfi'DI-OBoCa, «. fhidiesr, !«.] Burlesque ; sportive ; exelt* 
ing laughter; ruliculoos ; laughaUe ; oemical. 
Ly^Di-cRoDs-LY, od. In a ludicrous manner. 
L0^x>l-oRoOs-if£8B, n, Burleaqae ; sportivenass. 
tLO-Bi-Fi-cX^TipN^ n, [huiiluatia, L.] Act of mocking 
Bailey, 

fLy-DlF^i-oA-TQ-EY, a. Hooking: making iqiort Borrow, 
L&S^y* n. [L.] A poison or pestilence ; a plague. Brando 
LOff. V. n. [L hurmoi pp. tvrrinQy Ltrvr»o.j (MauL) 
To keep close to the wind. — Sometimes written ioqf. 
LGff,* * 1 . {MauL) A sailing close to the wind ; weather- 
gage ; the roundest part of the bow of a ship , the fore 
or weather part of a sail. Mar. Diet. 

LDff, n, [hyh, Goth.] The palm of the hand. [North of 
Eng.] 

LGff^tXc-xlb,* «. A large tackle. JIfar. Dial 
LOo, V. a. flug-oaf Su. Goth.] [i. luooed ; pp. Lvaatna 
LuooED.l To haul or drag ; to pull with effort or vikdence 
— to pull by the ears. Peg^e. 

LOo, V. n. To drag ; to come heavily. Dryden. 

LDo, n. A kind of small fish. Carew, The ear* MorO A 
land measure ; a pole or perch. Spenoer. [B.] 

LCe'Oi^i^E, It. Any thing cumbrous that is to be carried 
away ; a traveller’s packages or baggage. 

LOg'ziYR,* n. (Maut.) A small vest.*:! cari^ng two or three 
masts, with a running bowsprit. Mar, Ihet. 

L&g^sXil, n. (MauL) A quadrilateral sail bent upon a 
yard which hangs obliquely from the mast. 
Lv-oC-BRf-6s'}-TY»* n, Sorrowfolness ; sadness. Qtu 
Rev. [R.] 

Lv-g0^be}-oDs, a. [lufuMo, L.] Moumfiil , sorrowful. 
Hammond. 

ILCke. a. Not fully hot ; lukewarm. Prom^ Pam* 
tLCKE'ic^ss, n. Moderate warmth. Ort. Voeah. 
LOke'wXrm, a. Moderately warm, but not at all hot; 

tepid : ~ indifferent ; not ^ent ; not zealous. 
L0 ke'wXrh-l.y, ad. In a lukewarm manner or state. 
LOre'wXbm-m fisa, n. State of being lukewarm ; indiffer- 
ence. 

LOke'wXrbcth,* n. Moderate warmth; lukewarmness j 
indifference. Addtoan. 

LDli., V. a. [lida, Danish ; lotto, L.] [1 lulubo ; pp. luu/- 
mo, LULLED.] To compose to sleep by a pleasing sound ; 
to quiet ; to put to rest. 

LOll, r. Power or quality of soothing. Young. 
L0i.'L4^-B?, n. A song to still babes. Fairfax. 

LCLL'yR, o. One that lulls ; a dandler. Cotgrave. 

LOm, n. The chimney of a cottage. Pegge. [Local.] 
LO'MA-€HfiL,* n. (Min.) A calcareous stone composed of 
shells and coral conglutinated. Smart, 

LO-MA-EUfiL^L^,* ft. Shell marble, sometimes called Jire- 
marble i lumachel. Brande. 

LvM-BXo'ji-NOOs,* a. Relating to the lumbago. Med. Diet. 
LVM-BA'od, n. (lumbiy L.] (Med.) Pain in the loins; a 
rheumatic affection of the muscles about the loins. 
LCx^BAL, a. Same as lumbar. Todd, [r.] 

LCm'bae, a. (AnaL) Relating to the loins. 

LCM'sya, ft. Any thing useless, cumbersome, or bulky.— 
[Harm; mischief. Pegge.] — (U. &) Timber in genenti, 
as boards, shingles, staves, See. Pitkin. 

LDm^BYR, V. a. [l lumbered ; yjf. lumbbribo, lumbered.] 
To heap, like useless goods, irregularly. 
hHwL'B^Ry V. n. To move heavily, as burdened with Its 
own bulk. Dryden. — (V. S.) To get lumber or timber 
from the forest. 

LCM'BYR-^Ry* n. One employed in getting or obtaining 
lumber or timber ; a woodcutter. Chambere. 
LDm'b]S:r-H508E,'^ i n. A house or room for lumber or v»* 
L0 h^byr-R66x,* I rious matters. Pime. 
LOm'beb-Ing,* o. The act of getting lumba or timber. 


LCm'BR|-€ 41 i, a. L.] (AnaL) Applied to small 

muscles in tne hands and feet ; luso to the earthworm. 
Lvm-bb1o'1-f6rk,* a. Sbap^ like a worm. Sioart. 
LO'Ml-N^-RY, n. [himtoare, L.] He or that which gives or 
diffuses light, or enlightens , a luminons body ; an en- 
lightener , an instructor. 

tLO"Ml-NATE, e. o. r^mtoo, L.] To iUuminate. Coekoram, 
fLO-Mj-wX^TipN, II. Uluminotion. Bmloy. 

tLO'MlNE, V. a. To illuminate. Spenoer. 

Lo-mi-nIf'eb-oOs,* a. Producing or sustaining light ; lu- 
oiferous, WhowelL ... « . 

L0-M|-K68'f-TY,* n. The state of being luminous. Brando, 
LtJ'Ml-NOOs, a. [luminouxy Fr.] Shining ; emUting lij^ ; 
enlightened ; bngfat. 

L(l'Mi-lfoOa-j:.Y, od. Xn a bright or luminous miouiev. 
LO'mj-noCs-nbss, o. Brightness ; emission of light. 
LOmf, n, flambey Teut.| A 810811 mass of matter; mmass; 

the whole together; the gross. , 

LOmp, e. 0 . [i. LUHMD ; ppf LUicniro, LUMpaD.] To throw 
or unite in the from ; to take In the gross. 

LtJMP'fK,*o. Afongjgreeniahflsh. Ifawrt* 

LOmp'fXsh, %, A oort of thi^ and veiy fli thaped^ 
caUed also tho aodksr, and the owhowt. 
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•* } groat JtrhOMMtL fXaOW.l 

LOm^'Ibh. ^ Tout] Brnr/i groMj duU} uoao* 

tivo: bulky. 

L 0y| |aM~Ly, Witb li#avii| 0 M j with atupidtty* 4lbar> 

L^U^iaa-NlM, Ik Stupid bMvliioM. JSbrNiar. 

1<&1CP^Y, «• Pun of Ittonpo ; AtS of compact mtcioc. JUbrtiMcr. 
Z.j^a4,*ii. £L.] The moon, ‘^(Oksm.) Silver. OoM. 

a, (CbcM.) A muriate of ailver. An»- 

ikan, 

LO'N^-Cf, n. [kuM, L.1 InMuiitjr or great dlcorder of the 
mind, genorally pmodical and regular s formerly ouppoeed 
to be uiduencM by the moon : — madneaa in general 
derangement 

LO^n^r, o. {laneHr, L.] Relating to the moon ; measured 
by the moon ; a8,a hmor month : — resembling the moon. 
L0 'n^»-<;1os^T|c,« n. (CStem.) A nitrate of Mver, or nt- 
trie acid in coi^lnation with silver. JBltmilten, 
J-V-wA'rj-^k,* m. An inhabitant of the moon. BtreekeL 
f'0'NA-*-V> «. Relating to the moon j lunar. 
tO'N4,>EY«n» Ab] A plant called also laoemDert 

a. (B^) Formed ulm a crescent P. Cgc. 
a. Fora^ like a ereaeaot or half-moon ; lunate. 
I»0 'na-t1o, «. [ hiaeticaa , L.] Under the influence of the 
moon, as was formerly supposed of persons aflfected with 
a sort of madneM:— relating to lunatics or to insanity } 
insane ; mad j deranged. 

LO'if^-Tlo, a. A Mrson afibeted with lunacy ; a madman. 
Lv>ifl'xi 9 K, n. {hmoueiK Fr.J The rsvdutiun of the 
moon i the time (hum one new or foil moon to the next 
Lonch, a. [ieaio. Sp.J A small or partial meal between 
breakfast and dinner:— formerly it was between dinner 
wd supper:— a little food ; luncheon. 

LOwcHj* ». a. (i. Luaeaxo j if. Luacuina, kuacano.] To 
a lunch } to take refreshment Oeat Mag, 
LflNcH^BQif, (l&ncb^vn) a. Same as butch, 

Lune, a. [btnof L,] Any thing in the shape of a half-moon : 
_ ~ [yA fit of lunacy. fliUl;.] A leash j as, the lutu of a hawk, 
to nyx, a. A little moon, or satellite. Bp. ffdU, 

n, fFr.j A small hatf-moon. — (fbrt,) 
A small half-moon, or work simiiar to a ravelin. — (jfreh,) 
_ A® epertojre for the adnUsaloB of light ; lunet 
tOvci, n,fpL L0lf€tf, The viscera or organ by which res- 
piration is carried on in man:— in brute animals, the 
lights. — The light lung is divided Into three lobes, the 
left into two.— Formeny, an alchemist’s attendant who 

J uflbd hie coals. 

N^E, a. A thrust or pass. See Loaox, and Aixoaos. 
M^NasD, (Idiigd) tu Having lungs j having the nature of 
lungs. 

L0N'9g-o^ a. Spiteful ; malicious. Orace. [Local.] 
LOno'-^nowir, a. (.Wed.) Having the lungs grown fast to 
the omaibrane that lines the breasL Har^, 

^OM'afa, n. [Uagu^ Fr.] A lubber j a lounger. Cotgraos, 
a. iwitute of lunga. Oood, 

LuNtt’wOKT, (-whit) a. A genus of perennial plants j pul- 


LUT 


L6'K}-p5nx,® a. Shaped like the moon. Lomdon. 

L0-ef{-ad^i.^jBy a. [laaa and aalmna, L.] Combining the mo- 
tkms or revoluCkHW of the sun and moon.— .d lunigolar 
pened is chat after which Che eclipses again return in the 
same order. 

LO'ni-axlcs,* a. The fortheac point of the moon’s north- 
ing or southing. <Vk 

1*0®^ a. [IsatSi D.] The match-cord with which giins are 

or mopn. 

L0'Nf}].E,« a! Lane. OuM. Sc# Luan. 

liH^of Pan ip^^cient Rome.— a. 


Relating to the lapercaliaor feasts of 


Shnhiipeare 
ange^nt ibhihd emtehrat- 


L£'F|ip-k*.TBn,* a. The bawntd — 

LO'pihe. a. [Maas, L.] A •pubi of plants i « legupl- 
noos pmt: a kind of poise. 

Wotfish} tik^weflf. Oan4^ 

L0’F|jf.rwE,e a. A sttbstiiaoa of gimiiny pppearsoca, ob- 
tained firom iaplnes. I7i«. 

Lp^Pin-lTE,* a. A hitter sobshmpa axtncted firosn the 
leaves of the white htpine. ihwa^. 

I^'FOPM 0* Wotfish i ttko n wos: Mmmitr. [b.] 

Wpy-WB,® Ik Tba nettva priiM^ of tbo tiopi caRod 

alsoisfaMes. Ilraads. 

**^F gg ^g»ea. ApaenSar pcinalplf aktfietod ftasB bops. 

IdiMit, a. A IMsIeas state j d ea arte d eonfitthm.^ (Afoot) 
Ahaa^n^^a sbto 8taea.--r TV law# ip ^ 
nfiwfoiBm^toiiark^eooclittmi^ ]MRp. 


pJbMmga, 


r, L>] To devour greedlfy. Bpsoa. To 
ttt. SwO. To steal j to pufor. [b,| 


LlhEtoM, a. A j 

defoat; todls _ „ _ . , .. ^ 

L0BOH'gB, A One who lurchea, or watehef to neiu $ a 
dog that watches fiur his gamA — fhireo, lul A glutton. 
tL0B'DAB, a.L rtrarAa, old Fr.] A down ; » Vloc&hi^ } a 
laxy person. FWis. 

iLtJn'DYf* I •* ^ iluigWi. Ooigrmt, ’ 

Lore, a [foarrs. Fr.] Originally, something held out to 
caU a hawk i a bait ; any enticement } allurement. - 
LfiRB, o. a, [i. LURED} yp. LURiNo, LURED.] To bring 
hRwks to the lure } to attract ; to entice j to allure. 
LDre, e. a To call hawka Bocsa 
Lft^Rf D, A [iandas, L.J Gloomy ; dismal } of a color be- 
tween a purple, yellow, and gray. Thomaon, 

L0RR, «. A [iarer, Danish.] [i. luoked j pp, lureimu, 
LUEKED.] To lie in wait } to lie hid } to keep out of sight } 
to skulk. 

LtiRK^yR, A One who lurks, skulks, or lies in wait. 
L0RK:^|N6h-H5i.B,*^ A A hole or place to hide in. Jlddinn, 
L0RK’)if€h*PLXcBi n* A hiding-place ; secret place. 
tLOR^RY, A A connised he^p. yakon, 

Lfis’oiovSf (WshV*) A Sweet, so as to nauseate j sweet 
in a great degree ; delicious. 

L0s’ciovs*L¥, (liish'\pi-l 9 ) od. In a luscious manner. 
LOs^oioVAKEBS, A Immoderate sweetnesA 
LOfokRJC, A A kind of wolf, i»Uled the a lynx. 

tLOau, A Juicy ; foil ; succulent } rank. Golding, 
tLOsB, A [IdcM, Fr.J Idle } laxy ; worthless. Skr T. Mor$, 
f LOSE, A A lubber ; a sot ; a lazy fellow. BaU, 

i LOsR. o. A To be idle. Indolent, or unemployed. Warner, 
LOse'ish, a Inclined to laziness or indolence. Mareton, 
LOsK^isa-LYt «A Lazily ; indolently. 
tLOsE’pa-NftfiS, A A disposition to laziness. S^eneer, 
tLv-«5’B|-o0s, A [lasortus, L.] Used In play } apoitivA 
Burton, 

tLOfoQ-RY, A Used In play ; lusoriouA Bp, Thplor, 

LOST, A [tDeslre ; inclination ; will. £xod. Vigor ; power. 
Bacon.] Carnal desire } any violent, irregular, or nnlawfol 


LOST, V, A [i. LU»TXD } Sp. LUSTIRO, LUSTED.] To deSlTO 

carnally ; to desire vehemently } to have irregulai de- 
sires or dispositionA 

LOsT^-Di-YT-gD,* o. Pampered by lust. Shah, [r.] 
LOST’gR, A One inflamed with lust. 

LOst’fOl, a Libidinous; having irregular desires ; pro- 
voking to sensuality ; inciting to lust. 

LOsT^FUL-LY, od. In a lustfol or irregular manner. 
LOst'fOl-nRss, a Libidinousness. Sherwood. 
tLOsT*|-HRAt>, (-h6d) ) A Vigor ; sprightUness ; corporal 
tLOST'i^UOOD, (-biid) I ability. Spftuer. 

LOst'i-lv, ad. Stoutly j with vigor : wHh mettle. Fbz. 
LOsT'l-Nftss, A Stoutness ; strength : vigor of body. 
LOst'ino,* a Eager desire ; impure deeire. 
tLOsT'LgSS, A Not vigorous ; weak. Chwer, 

L0s’trai<) a [huCrohs, L.] Relating to purification. Chtrth, 
fLOs'TBATE, V. A [iastro, L.] To purify; to survey. Ld, 
Herbert. 

Lys-TRA'TiQif. A Purification by water; a cleansing. 
LDs’trb, (liis't^r) A [hwtre, Fr.] Brightness; splendor; 
fitter ; splendor of birth, of deeds, or of fome : — a bright 
brass chandelier suspenoed from a ceiling ; a sconce with 
lights : — a lustrum. 

LOe^TRE-LfiBS,* (liis’t^-ldB) A Having no lustrA Waleh. 
LOs'TRj-CAX*)* A Relating to purification. Middleton, 
Lustrinb, (l&s'tring er Ifitfotring) [IfisftrXng or lat'strTng, 
W, F.Ja,} lat^sulng, & ; l&s’tring, J. Sm. f la 'string, OT.] 
A A shining silJu— Corruptly written luteetnng. See 

LUTESTaiSO. 

LOs'TRoys, (iOs'trut) a. Bright ; shining ; luminouA 
L08 'tbo98-|.y»* oa In a lustrous manner. Fa, Qa Rev, 
LBa^TMVM, A [L.] pL a space of five years 

or of fifty complete months, amons the Romans;- so 
called firom the periodical lustration of the city at that Um a 
LO iT'-aTiufSD,* (-stand) a Stained by lust. Shah, 
LOst'-w£a-R}BD.* a Satiated with lust. Shah, 
LOst'wobt. (-wan) a An herb, 

LOst'y* •• [buHgh, Teat.1 Stout ; corpulent ; vigorous ; 
healthy ; able of body. [fHandsome. Ooiow. Pi^nu 

ijbiMPM** EtaMlCJTo 

L^ava Vtd-TVBM^* [L.] "Flay or sport of nature : 
la Bitural Ustoiy, a ntoaster, or somschlng moastrouA 
Oftm Jlse* 

Ler'AN-lST, A One who plays npon the lutA Thtter. 
Lv-Tl'Bf-oOs, A [lamriacf, L.] Uvln| In mud | of the eob 
or of muA 

L.] Act of tattng or eomontiog. 
iMTh, A [Mfi, m, Fr.] A stringed Instrument of m^c, 
of the gimar spM^ fiftsR-- [fa^ L.1 Asort of past# 
or clay, with which ehsmista ulp thsfir vssaetA 
Lute, e. a [l lutbo j m. Lxntnn, umih.1 To equt oi 
close with IntA 


a, 1 , 1 . «. 0 , e, (m,, i, », », 6, 0 , *, h~9, s. T. #*»w— *iw. «!»• ntf . 
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( ** ^ 9**^ M tlMluto ) • lutfuitit. BaktmUL 
I#97a^KXB|H», %» TIm ftniig qi. n lute, Bkmmoqd, A |c{n4 
of iflk : -^mpetlyi W LcixmiKo, 

LO'Tiutpi^l^, iL A diiSower of father ; oneof ^ deoomi- 
netlon of Constlani ttiei ked tte ong in in Mie pr^cbing 
of Lut^ef* 

Ld'THgR-^ir, e. Eelnting to Luther or Latheranifm. 
L0 'th$&>4.ii 4!9K, n. I'be doctrine or ten ' ta of Luther. 
tLC'THf b 48M, tt. Qwne ae laOhnwaitm* A, Wood. 
LO'TUgRif, a. [hLoema. L.1 {Ardu) A eort of window 
over the cornice, in the inclined plane of the roof of a 
building ; aame aa doraur. 

L0T^}Na,e fi. The coating of a veaael, or materiala for it. 
Ore, 

thCT'v-LtJfT, a,[lutulentuet L.] Mnddy ; turbid. Bailejf. 
tLOx, V. 0 . [luzoj L.j Same as luzate. Pope, [a.] 

LOx^ATR, V. a. [i. LOXATBD ; pp, luxatino, luxatmd.] To 
put out of joint j^to disjoint , to dislocate. 

Lvx>X'TiON, n. The act of luxating or di^olnting : any 
thing dieJc^teA 

i LffXE, %, {Fr. ; hccue, L.] Luxury. Prter. 

Lyi^'U'Ri'^NCE, (luK>xa'r 9 -an 8 ) jn. State of being lax> 
LOg-O'RI-AN-CVj ^ivg-eft'i^-tn-e?) \ uriant j exuberance i 
the act of expanding with unrestrained ft’eedom. 
^Lyg-fl^RI-^irT, [l^g-za^r^nt, W. J. Jo. Bout Ittgz-tt'r?- 
ent, P, F. f li^>zbd'r9>^t, S. { ISke-ar'yent, AT.] a, [htx- 
nriansy L.j E^xuberant ; veiy abundant ; auperfluoualy 
plenteous. 

j|LviP'0'B|-4LKT-LT, ad. Abundantly. 

(jLv:g>O^B{>ATE, V. fi. [hczurior, II] [t. luxubiatkd ; pp, 
LUxuaiATtiro, luxuriatco.] To grow luxuriantly or 
exuberantly ; to ahoot with superfluous plenty. 
||LviF-fl'R|-Ofl8, [Ivg'Zfl'r^fia, W. J. Jo, Srn . ; lygz-fl^i^-fis, 
P, F. ; Ivg-zbdVf'&s, S. ; l&ks-f 1 i/ 3 rvs, JT.j a. Delighting 
in the pleaenres of the table ; administering to luxury ; 
voluptuouaj devoted to pleasure ; luxuriant ; exuberant. 
|Lvit-u^Rl-oOa>LY, ed. In a luxurious manner. 

n. equality of being luxurtoua. 
LOx'V-Biot,* %, One given to luxury, fltr Wm. Tmfie, 
lOX^y-RY, (lhk^8ha<rg) n. [inzuno, L.] Voluptuouaneae ; 
addktedneaa to pleasure or indulgence ; luxuriance ; ex- 
uberance ; delicious fiBure or food : a delicious morsel : a 
dainty. 

Lt. When ly ends an adjective or adverb, it la contracted 
flrora the Saxon liCf like; aa, beaetly, beaatUke f ^atnlyy 
pkUnUke, See Likx. 

I LI^'am, n, A learn, leash, or string ; a dog, Zh-ayton. 
iY-<JAif'THRp-py, R. [Xvurof and dt/Bpoiirof,} A kind of 
madness in which men have the qumities of wolves and 
other wild beasts. 

Lt-ci'vxf,* ft. [L.] putt. Lf-o&4i Eng. Lf-ofi'VMs. 
The place where Aristotle gave his instructions : — in 
modsm uss, a literary seminaiy ; an association for lec- 
tures on science or literature. AasiUe<m. 

LtEH'Nia,* a. (Bot.) A plant of several varieties. Lee. 
LfCH'niTE,* n. An ancient name of vearHe. Brands. 
LfCH'NQ-BiTB,* a. One who transacts business by day 
and sleeps by night. Dr. Black. 

LUo'p-Ddlf,* n. A genus of serpents. P, Oye. 
Lif>o^PliR'x>pif,* ft. (Bet.) A genus of plants; the puflT- 
ball. Hamilton. 

Lf-OQ-PbJhpAfOB-Jk,* *• pL (Sot) An order of plants 
of inferior organization to the comifbns, called, in Eng- 
lish. irfafr tsssjfisj laielL 

Ly-o^p'0-]>Itb.* m. a species of fossil plant. P. Cye. 
LtD'l-AH, a. Relating to the Lydians ; soft and effeminate, 
as music or an air. 

LVo^^m-StOitb,* n. (JUSii.) A species of tough flint) 
. flint^slate. Ore, [Toudisloiio BeflasAsod.] 


L?», (IX) [11, IT, P. J. JL r. «; i«, S.J a. 

Water imptegnated with aUEtihis salt ipblbsa hrum the 
ashes of wood. 

L?'ino, %. Act of telliof Uat t—rseamheRes. 

Li?'|if<i • p A FalsIfrltlgLiMMktAA to |ki«— hstaf 
racumbent. — From we. TPonfof* 

a. The art or stats of chfldbli^ Rhor" 


prevent her progress. J^mSten. 

1 LfKE,a. Like, l^eneer. Sea Lisa* 

LItM, a. A dog h^d by a learn in bloodhound. ShejiL 
itMPH, (Hmf) a. [lympha, L.} ^ liquor contained in the 
lymphatics ; a transj^rent, colorless liquor. 
tLYMPH'AT-gD, a. [h^fapftattts, L.J Frightened to mad- 
ness. [R.] 

LyM-PHAT’|c, (^m-fkt'fk) a. (Atua.) An abeot1>ent vessel 
which carries Vmph m>m all parts of the body, and ter- 
minates in the thoracic ducL [fA lunatic. SKeneUme.'l 
Lym-phXt'jc, a. Relating to lymph, or the vessels which 
convey it. — [fMad ; raving ; enthusiastic. Li, Skdftee* 
bury.] 

LI^MPH'tp-nOoT, a. [lym^ and daetas, L. j A vessel which 
conveys the lymph ; a lymphatic. 

LYM'PHy,*" a. Containing or resembling lymph. Phren.Jonr. 
LyN-o£'gN,'^ a. Like a lynx ; sharp-sighted. Bp, HaU, 
LyMOH,* V. a. [>. LvacHBO ; jm. LvaoHiao, LvaoHao.] To 
condemn ana execute In obedience to the decree of a 
multitude or mob, without a legal trial ; sometimes prac- 
tised in the new settlements in the south-west part of the 
U. Qtt. Rev. 

LfHOH'^T,* a. A line of greensward which separates 
tracts of ploughed lands from each other. Farm. Ency. 
[Provincial, Eng.] 

L?nch^-LAw,* a. An irregular and revengeftil species of 
justice, administered by the populace or a mob, without 
any legal authority or trial Brande. 

Lf ixEH^lTE,* a. A term anciently applied to Parian suer- 
ble. deavelemd, 

LYnch^pI)^* a. Farm, Eney, Bee LiaoHria. 
Li^N^DipN-TRtfl, a. Sea Liaosa. 

LtNX^ a. [L.1 (Zool) An animal of several species be- 
longing to the cat tribe, remarkable for speed and sharp 
sight. 

LI^NX'EfBD,* (ITnks'Xd) a. Having the eyes of a lynx; 
sharp-sight^. Park, 

lI'rAt^’d,* ! Fonnsd like a lyre. Farm, JEacy. 

L?re, a. [lyrUf L.] A musical histrument : the harp iff 
the ancients; a musical instrument of the Egypuapa 
Greeks^ Ac. : — a constellation. 

LItre'-B/rd,* a. An Australian bird. Brande, 

L? RE '-shaped,* (-shape Shaped like a lyre. Smith, 

LS^r'IC, } a. [Ij^teas, L.] Pertaining to a harp or lyre, 
LtR'i-c ^L , ) or to odea or poetry aung to a harp ; singing 
to a harp. 

LtR'ic, a. A poet who writes songs to the harp. Addieon. 


f L Lyric poetry. Coleridge, 
B'l-C“ ^ ■ ' 


LYR'i-clgM,* a. A lyrical constructioa of language. 0olo» 
ridge. 

LY'rist, [IX'rist, a. W.J.F.Jd.K. Sm.t Kr'ist, F.j a. [ly- 
riatee, L.] A musician who plays upon the lyre mr harp. 

Lfs-i-MA'BH)-^* a. {BoL) Loosestrife ; a genna of plants* 
HamiUott, 

Ly-T£'R|->M.* a. Indicating the solution or termination of 
a disease. Aaort. 

Ly-TH5a'iF-ifOfl8,* 0 . Producing stones. Lvstt. 

LlhrH'BODK,* n. (JMin.) A mineral Ibund in Norway 
Dana. 


M. 


the thiiteentii letter of the alphahe , is a liqold con- 



ft&u enlnUMfig 

lixn, n. The imagiiiary queen of the ftdriea. Skdk, Astet- 
tem* Jtsy. 

MAn. «. n. To dress carelessly. Bqy. rLoealj 
lUB'Bxai, s. «. To wrap up. 8aady$. Bee Meun. 

MAo.* A deoteb t«nn sijpiffyiBf sea, preflzed to many sur- 


names: ss, Bfac Donald, Ac.— It is synonymous wRh 
Fitt in England, and O In Ireland. Brande. 

Mdo-AD-^K-^sA'Tipfr,* a. The act or art of maeadamls- 

MA<>Ad'^-I»,* «* 0 . [i M AOxoaifisaD ; pp. maosoxh- 
isiao, MAOAOAMiaaD.] To cover, as a road or rarest, with 
stones broken Into small ^sces;— so named fiom the 
projector, Mac Adam. Qa. Rev, 

Mg-oAH'Dpii,* a. (Boi.) A eonUbrous tree of |islabar 
OsM. 

n* [Fr« $ maaekareai^ It] A paeto Ibrmsd 
chiefly of flour, aid moulded into strings, used for food : 


MXnxi, dlE) MAY*, xr^ sBit} bVr, rSlm — 9, g, g, i, an/tt «, g, I, kardf 9 us z; g os gsi^vHif 
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^maiedl 03 r} ■oBketfaiag extravagant: -adroU^atboIja 
ib|ri acoxoombv 

a. Of a oonAued mixture ; macaronic. 

Bireei 

llJM>*4L<Adir^|0, n. A eonfiiieil liean or mixture. C^groee. 
MAo- 4 i-eOn^<o, a. Applied to a kmd of burleaqoe poetiy, 
intermixing aerenl unguagea, Latiniaiiy[ worae <Mf vul- 
nx uae, and modernixing I«tin worda. Wmrtan, 
MAo^-EOCN^y a. [MOMren, Fr.] A kind of sweet biscuit, 
made of Hour, almonds, eggs, and sugar : — a pmrt, med- 
dUnx fellow : a fop; a macaroni. Dmmt. 

JCf-cXw', n. A large, beautiful species of parrot 
Hf-olW'-Tnffi, a. A species of tbe palm-tree, from tbe 
nut of wbich ptim-oil la obtained. Jmller. 

MXc'c^-Bdlf,* a. [ w scoaAa, Fr.j A species of snulT. .ddosia. 
MXo-cy-BAir^* a. Same as maceobojf. Smart 
MAO£,a. [fA club. Gkoassr.] An ensign of authmity carried 
before magistrates :~tbe beavier rod used in billiards:— 
a kind of spice, from tbe middle bark of tbd covering of 
tbe nutmeg. 

MAcE'iXE, a. Ale miced with mace. Wueauat 
MlCE'BEAE-gR, a. One who carries the mace in a proces- 
sion, or before a magistrate. 

MlCE'-PEfrdr.* E Secure against arrest Sfctrlsg. 
Ma'cee,* e (Afsd.) A medicinal bark, useful In dysentery. 
F. Ops. 

Ml9'EE-iTS, (m&s'fr-it) a. a. fsiscsro, Jj.] [L MAcaa^TaD , 
pp^ itAcaaATiiro, MAcamATaD.] To make lean ; to wear 
away ; to mortify ; to 8te<m in water almost to solution. 
MA^-ee-I'tiqe, e [Fr.j llm act of macerating, making 
lean, w steeping : m<Mlification ; infrision. 

HXcs^>K££d, e a perennial plant ; great cat’a-tail. 
li^-oHAi^EQ-DCa,* n. iOtoL) An eztmct mammal allied ; 
to tbe bear. BrandA, 

lllj0H-i-g«v£L'lEN, (mftk-9-f-veifyan) [rokk-^-vSl'yan. I 

JC, Swt JL Wh* i nULK-^-f-vdl'yeB) e A follower of I 
tbe opinions of Nicholas Macbiavel, or Machiavelli, a 
Florentine of tbe fifteenth century, and author of a work 
entitled ^ Tbe Prince : ** — a refined, artful, or unprinci- j 
pled ptdltician. 

MA£H-i-^-y£i.^i.^,(nUik-E-a'-vfilfyxn) a. Relating to Mach- 
iavel ; crafty ; subtte ; roguish. Bp. Morton. 
kCiiCH'i-g-VEi^lgX, E Tbe principles of Macbiavel , cun- 
ning, rogueiy. 

E [ m a ck ieo M l u , Fr.] (wdrcA.) Having 
parapets projecting beyond tbe faces of tbe walls, ana 
suimorted by archM ; having apertures or open work, as 
in a battlement of a wall or galE Brando. 

E [ m aeokteo Uaum , low L.j An open- 
ing or aperture in the parapet of a fortified building : — tbe 
act of pouring down, in old castles, heavy or burning 
substances, through apertures, on assailautE P. Cve 
MJUBH' i-Bgi., or Mj^-^ui^ir4X., [m&k'fc^al, 8. fP.J.F. Jo. 
JT.; oUisb'^al or m&k'E-nil« F.i ma-sb6'nal, Sie] a. 
rsMckmE L.] Relating to machineE Bailey. 
ICIeh'I-NATE, V . E [siacAMar, L.] [t. machiivatso ; pp. 

MACHiUATiao, MAOHiHATBo.] To pl^ ; to contnve. 
MXJSU-httl.’TiQif, E [Fr.] Artifice ; contrivance ; scheme. 
MACB^i-irA-TpE, E [th] One who ^ots or forms scbemeE 
Ma-PHIbe^ (mg-sbenO e [siaektaa, L. ; mocAms, Fr.] An 
artificial work which serves to ap^y or regulate moving 
power, or to produce motion ; an engine ; a piece of 
mechanism. — [SuMrnaturai agency in a poem, jtddtoon.] 
E To be employed upon or in macbineiy. 

E A large West Indian tree. Maamder. 
Mg-pHlif^gE-y, (mg-sben' 9 r- 9 ) e Machines collectively; 
the works of a machine ; enginery ; — tbe superhuman 
beings and their actions introduced into a poem. 
Hg-pHlH'iirci, (mg-sben'iDg) e Denoting tbe machinery 
of a poem. Drpden. 

Mg.£Hi]r'|ST, rmg-sb€n'ist, 8. W. P. J. F. Jo. Sm. R. ; 
mak'^lst, E.] E [ffuieAtitucs, Pr.] A constructor or 
director of mmoinery or engbiea. 

Maciobo,* (nm-ebte'yb) e [lu] (JIRe) A hard, sUicioua 
sandsUmE Brmdo. 

tMlp'FLfiB-Py, E LeannesE BaHoy. 
tUXc^f-LtNT, E {maeiltmiMOj L.] Lean. Bailop 
k^&lW'-TB££;*E See MAOAW-Taaa. 

MicE'gE-f L, E \maekorod, D.] A small, well-known sea- 
fish, bav^ a afreaked or spotted back;— a pander; a 
pimp. 

If e A slroiif breecE Drp dm , 

IfXcX'gB-gir^BOBrr,* e AapUtmr name ottpoirmimL Booth, 

, E A «ky streaked or marked like a 

mackerel. 

|fXo%]4t4* V. E Toeell weavers* goods to abopkeepeiE 

E (Mht) A mineiai, called ^ dHaotoUU, 
priwtic crystals, embedd e d Ib clay ataia. 


IUi'0X.«, 




E (JRe) a mineral ef yeliewlsh or 
y) ^ coier»aad vttieoas lostte, called also tktndoadHt, 


AfA0-BS-S|-5T'{0,<* E Ipocpfy and 0tdt,] (AM.) Uirlng a 
long liiiiE JDtuogUtoH, 

MX'OBp-cdgMTLnifi^krg-kVKm. & IT. F. J, F. M* 9m, t 
nAk'ro^Bam, Ja, IFA.] e {uouepdt and sdsper.] Tbe 
g^ or whole world, or visible sjrstem, in opposinon to 
the wiorsosssi, or little world of man. 

BltrOBdi.^p-aY, E luaKodf and Afyor.] Longjmd tedious 
talk, with little matter : a too difmse sfylE BuUokorj. 

BfA-CROu^g-TgR,* E An Instrument for measuring the 
distance of inaccessible objects by means of two refleo 
toTE Sbtmittan, 

Mlo-«p-pd'D}-dN,* E (ZodL) A species of crustacean an 
imal. P.Cya / r- 

MXc'rp-bOSj* e and vogf.] (Zool) The generic 

name of the kangaroo. — (JBst.) A genus of beetles. 


BLg-OBbO'RdB.* E (Zsol.) A species of decapod crusta- 
ceans ; the lobster. Brando. 

Ma-or 5 O'ro 08,* or MA-€Rfi'ROVs,‘» E {ZooL) Relating 
to tbe lobster ; long-tailed. F. OyA 
Mdo-Tl'TipB, E [siaemtas, li.] Act of killing for saeri- 
floE SknJ^ord, 

MXa'^x.4.y E [L.] pi. mXo'^ljb. a spot; a spot upon 
tbe skin ; a spot upon tbe sun, moon, or planetE 
MX.o'V-I<Xte, V. e [mseulo, L. j [u Maculatbd ; jie mao- 
ULATiNO, M ACUtJiTxo.l To Stain ; to spot. Str T. JSXyot 
MIo'V-MTE, e Bpotteu ; maculated. Shak. 
MXc-V'l^X'TipN, E Act of maculating ; stain ; spot. 
MXc^Ceb, e a spot ; a stain ; maculE [R.] 
MXc-V-LOSe%* e Batted ; maculated. Bmioy. 

MXd, e [stod, Goth.] Disordered in tbe mind ; distracted ; 

Insane; crazy ; raipng with passion ; enraged : frinous. 
MXd, V. E To nuUce mad ; to madden. Drydon. [E] 

MXd, e e To be mad ; to be furiouE Milton, [e] 

MADE, j ** earthworm. Ray. 

MXd^^, e [sMufaiiM, Fr.] The term of compliment ueed 
in address to a gentlewoman ; also to ladies of every de- 
gree : a title given to a respectable, elderly lady. 
AfA-DiArJB',* E [Fr.l pi. MKuDAMMSf (m^AmO Mad- 
am; ladyship; a tide of respect for a married lady. Bo^ 

mKd'brXib,* e a giddy person ; one disordered in mind. 

MXd*BRXib, e Disordered in mind : madbrained. Skak. 
MXd'brXibed, (-brand) e Disordered In mind ; hot- 
headed. 

MXd^cXp, e a madman ; a wild, hot-brained fellow. 

MXD'DEN, (-do) O. E [k UADDBaBI>;j»p. llAODBainO,lfAl>- 
Dxfrao.] To make mad. Tkomoon. 

MXd^deb, (-dn) V. E To become mad ; to act as mad. 
MXD'DgR, E A planU or tbe prepared root of tbe (dant, 
used as a red dye-stun. 

MXde, uSep. from Make. Bee Maxx. 

MXD^g-cXss,* E ; pL MXD-g-oXs-sgg. A native of Bfada- 
gascar. Eanukaie. 

fMXD-E-Fic'TipB, E Tbe act of making wet. Bacon, 
tMXD-?-F|-ci'TlpB.* E Same as madtfaction. Smart 
fMXD'E-F?, V. E [sMidpis, L.] To moisten ; to - 

B(1 a-d£i'RX> (ma-dfi'ra or ma-da'ra) [ms-dS'ra, As. K. 8in. 
BxgUmdy Earnohaw} ms-da'ra, fyo.] a. A rich wine 
made in tbe island of Madeim. 

MXi>-FM-oi-ytLLE\ (inXd-^m-wk-zXI') e [Pr.] The 
daughter of tbe French king^’s brother; — tbe compella- 
ti(m of a young, unmarried French lady ; a young lady ; 
a young girl. , . 

MXDps-HoO'DXT, E [mocAstte, Fr.l An owl. [R^ 
MXD-HfiAD'gD, a. H(d-beaded ; frill of fiincieE Skak, 
MXD'BdOaXf E A house for lunatics , an insane hospital 
MX'Vhki* a- (Bot) A genus of composite plants of Amer- 
ica, uaefril as a source of vegetable oil. Brando. 
f MX d'ID, e fatsrftdar, L.] Wet ; moist ; dropping. Bailoy. 
MXd'ly, ad. With madness ; ftirtousiy ; wildly. 
MXd'sUIb, e t pL mXd*ik£h. a man void of reason ; a 
maniac, 

MXD^BgBB, E Violent and confirmed insanity ; want of 
reason ; ft«nzy ; lunacy , distraction ; friry ; wildness ; 
rage 

M4^D(yN4, E [Bp.] Same as madonna. 

Afg-Dfiir^irg, ft fit.] pi. M4-D6rdir49. Madam:— a 
given to picttires of tbe Virgf~ 

MXD'Rf-FfrRS,* a ' - ^ ’ 

stance like coral, 
of eoralE bat generslly appli^ to all the cor^s distin- 
gttisbed by mimelal, etar-ebaped cavttieE JEM. 
mId'bx-f^Itx,* e (Mkt) A spe^ of cdumnat 
carbonate of lime, fimnd in Nom^ and Oieentand. 
Brdndo. 

i^fr,r 

anoed , , . 

ceive the mooch of a p e tard wiMB Cliar|ad« i*rith wfaleh 
ItleappUed agalaat ngiMor any thing iMended to ha 


to picttires of the Virgin Mary. 

B,e E rsMdrAHire, Fr.j A aubmaitee tub- 
mral, inhabited by a small animal ; a nnus 


A, 1, 1, 6« ft, f, Ungi 1, t, T, 0 F, aberti g, f, I, V, T» abwarE— fAab, vXm, fiBT, fXU« ; nfiim, ii£r ; 
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iwgnmt flowers. 


wiU» S^reM|we» |MfM «b 4 l«Pl»f 




, itMvH} S. A of wm ti|liO| l^oftof 


J4.jBrAB' «. A fieal ImflloB «pio pooiB| Um nibioct 
of wbicb is s kof civil war biKtvtioii two ^aaoMes of 
m^riotu r lodia* P* C|w> 

«. A MOM of one (^tlM Indian deities, flrom 
whom the Gances is fiiMed to sprinf* Braude. 
IIaualeb,* a. A sknth, the fruit of which aflords a Fkdat 
dye. Wrs. 

(mMht'thB) a. fiL Matives of Mah a r at l a. 

Mam-bPb*^* a. A Turkish fold coin amwertac to the ao> 
<^tin. (Mud. 

ll4L-u5u'A-N Y, a. A bard, mddish woodj from the tropical 
parts of America, valued frur cahinet fr|rnitaie. 

a. A Mahometan. See Mahombtas. 
Mi-u6if'f-T^N, a. A luliowm or disciple of Mahomet } a 
Muiummedan j a Muasuimeh : — > wittteu also MouAitiia- 
OAB, wbicli see, 

a. Relatini! to Mahoipot or Mahometaas. 
|l4rB5]i'i-T^i«4sj|, a. rtdigkm of Mahometans, or 
the rvlimon tauf M by Mahomet and contained in the Al- 
eman i iloiianime4antsi|i« 

V. a. To render confrimiwble to Bla- 
hometonisin, Smaktume 
tMi'uo-ilf a. Prideaas. } 
tM^-B6M'^T-BY, a. Sir 7*. Herbert > See Mahobbtasisu. 
a. Foaskaw. > 

T-lST, A. See Mamombtas. FW£b. 
JlfA-ArdiVC',e a. A Turkish ship of grest burden. Crabh. 
flil'HoCM^a. A contemptuous name furroerly used fru* 
Mahomet } sometimes alw for the devU. SbeUim. 

n. See Mahomstam. Oele. 

(ZmL) a tribe of brachyuroua ems- 

If Ain, (mid) a.'An unmarried woman ; a virffn i a female 
servant ; a fcsnale ; a maiden. 

Mlf a. Female ; as, « a motd-servant,^ ** a aund-child.** 


Majo. a. A species of skate-fish. JOna^fUm. 

MAio’sH, (sMi'dii) a. An unmarried woman i a vimin » ^ 
maid : — a wsebing mscbine : — a sharp^Ctd instcument 
ftMrmerly used in ScoUand for beheadini^ cnminals. 

MAid^EK, (ma'dn) a. Relating to or consistiag of virg;ins ; 
fresh } new ; unused i unpolluted, [tStrong ; impregna- 
ble, as a castle. WartamA 

MAijyBli, (ma'dn) e. a. To act like a maldea. fifp. AfaU. 

MAii/xn-Aa-alZB',* a. (Asw) An assiBe at which no per- 
son M condemned to dmtth. Afrauites. 

ICAlir'xir-iiAiE, (miMn-hir) a. A delicate and beauiilbl 
Ibm* 

MAl^»«flAD, (mi'dn-hdd) a. Vlrffaity; maidenhood. 

fMAn>'zif-HdDS, (mi'dn-bad) a. Maidenhood, 

MAiD'BV^aooB, (m&'dn-bfid) a. The stete of a maid i vir- 
finMy { viiffai pMity ; freedom from contaminntion \ fluah- 

JMbrs. 

*he hehivior of a 


(asfi'dndSh) e. MaUenly. 
MllD'Bir-i4>trM, (mi'da-lpmds) a. Th 


alden ; mmOeoam \ modciCy, fl 
MAlD'xif-lw, (mfi'da-Dp) a. Aah< 
lIAii>'sii-i.T* (mi'da I9) s. Idke a maU \ 

M AiD'BV i.T* (mi'da-lg , ed. like a maid. 
MAiD^Kn-FurE,* a. A mecks of dtanlhua. Booth. 
hU 


ilAiii^ooD, (mid'hfld; 

MAll>-tfA'B|-Ah> (BriM -a sa -ry-nai Mnwo-nuir'yea* «. #r. ju r 
aMM-mi^f^^ Aau iL] a, A kM of dance ; the fueen of 
May ; a huflbon or boy dr sase d la ghi’a clothes to dsnee 
alflarrie dense ; n amikia. 

MAiD'oPAiot, ^ nte like a Msk vtmfn. Skok. 

MAf «* A Ibmale servant. SisiA. 
fMAi-Bfi^ri-CAX,,* (m«*yd't^M) a Ohstelrical. Oaduortk. 
If Ail, (miQm (sMCtti, Fr.J Aeoat «f steel aetwosk worn 
fiw dsfenoe^ nay aimori'-a heg : pnrtlnBlnrly a bag in 
which letleia, are endoeed fat pubiie conveyance ; 
tlM peiBon or carriefs which eairtsa Mwte (A spot; a 
, moMs>*atrtbum,reut,ermoQiy,(Maifl«MmFMillfefl»n* 

; hooters. —North of Si^^aad.] 

Ifc wtjwwt ) w- Mftwn*. immy. ). la*.*™ **■ 

fensively; to coven is whh ur»wr— be handle la a 

M Z53^ £i^^s!*^3[ maybe mailed or carried lii the 

MAfLMSfrAca,* a. A coach which carriee the mafl, Ma«r< 
m A Mifwr heMheshr ef the rime «f 


fMJUuiri, (mild) e. I 


tWnt} 


MAiw, (mAmie. a, | snietyusr, eld Wt.] fiWAticnoMri 
BAiMfNa, aAiMSD,] To dcpiive of any ncceseaiy part , to 
crlppls ^ km of a Umb; to mutihrie } to nmagie. 

MAai, a, Frivatioa of some essential paitj lamen ess nvo- 
docM by a arowad or amputatioa ) iniury ; defiict. As a 
law term it is written medbna. 

MAim'EP^aAbi, n. State of being lame or maimed. JMlem 

MAIN, (m&n) a. Principal } chief; leading ; mighty , eub- 
etaarinli important; hetonging to a coalineat ; ae, ** the 
mm laad:^dliectty and forclhty applied; ae, >*hy 
peui eirength*** 

main, a. The gmia; the hulh ; the greater part ; the sum : 
the whole : — the oeesn; the great sea, as distinguislted 
from hays and riven :-~tlie cfluvrinent, as disunguistied 
from neighboring hdaads : — a areatduct, as distinguished 
from smallar onas: — a ditrat— violence; force: — a 
hand at dice : — a cockfightinf match : —a hamper. 

MAiN^-B5i>-v,* a. The second fine or corps of aa army 


MAiN'-dIfrfrM,* n. Tba mar cf a smaH vessel on which the 
aminaail is nvtnnded ibfffffA. 

MAiic^-MAilP-fR,* a. A haad-hasket to carry grapes to the 
press. CbuM* 

Main'lXnd, a. A continent. Spmoer, 

MAih'lY, ad. Chiefly ; principslty . greothr ; mighlihr, 
MAjm^xAst, a. (Anmi.) l*he chief or middle mast. 
MAin'qr • a. (lam) A thing stolen hy a thief and Ibund ia 
his bannf* frktBuao. 

MaI-n5t'ti,s i n. ^ The natives of Haina in Greece. 
MAl'NdTms,* \ Eamekam. 

MAUf'Pf B^MA-BUt, s. (Lam) Bailable ; that may be boiled. 
MAin'pBB^nor, a. (Lam) One to whom a man is deliverod 
out of prison or custody on becoming hound for his a|s- 
pearing ; surety : hail. 

MAin'prIi^b, a. [lasta and pns, Pr.l (Lam) DeMvery taito 
the custody of a friend upon security given for appear- 
ance, bail. 

MAlN'PBi^, (roiln'pns) e. a. fi. MAiaratsaD ; pp. ii*iw- 
PBfsiNo, MAiNrni»£D.] (Low) To take into custody and 
give euivty for apiMeirauce ; to bail. 

MAin'sAil, a, 'I’h© principal sail of a ship; Ibe snO of tha 
mainmast. 

MAIN'8h££t, a. The rope attached to the lower comer of 
the mainsail. Drydtn. 

MAin'sweAb, (man'swdr) v. a. (Lam) To swear fhlsely. 
Blount 

Main-tAiit', (mgn-tan' or roSn-tan') v. a. [umiatemir, Fr.J 
[i. maistaiubd ; jrp. maistaisisu , maiktainbo .} To 
preserve ; to keep . to defend ; to assert , to sustain ; to 
vindicate; to justify ; to continue ; to keep up , to sup- 
port. 

MAIB-tAIN', (rogn-tin') v. a. To assert as a leueL Drjdn. 

M AlH-TAlN'A-BI,E,(mgi>-tiD'H»l)«. l>cfo»rible; justifiabi'*. 

M.MB-tAin'EU, (rogn-tan'w) a. flunxirter ; cherleher. 
Hain-tAin'qu,* a. (Law) One who maintains or secomls 
a cause depending Wtween others by fhmishing money, 
fee. Whiobam. 

Main'TEN-ancb, [atin't^-gns, F. J. E. W. Sue. B. ; mW- 
t?a-gns, & ir.J a. [Fr.] The act of maintaining; liveli- 
hood ; suhsisteDee ; support ; defence , sup;^ of the ae- 
eeasariee UJb ; sustenance.— (Lew) An officious Inter- 

moddling in a suit by aasisriag either party with money 
or oAmwiae. 

MllB'Tdp, a. (AflaiL) The top of the mainmast. 
MAib'yAbd, a. (MkuL) The yard of the mainmast 
tMAu'Tgm, (mfie'tgr) a. A master. Bpoaoor. 
tMAlS'TBgat, (mis'trgs) a. Mistress. Ohoaoor. 

MllSB, (rafts) a. A plant and grain ; Indiaa eora. — (lt». 
tankml name, %oa swys.) 

MA^fts'Tic, i a. Having dignity or majesty ; rntgust ; 
Mg-utW7|-o-M^f i fwad i imperial : regal ; stalely ; poi»« 
pons ; a^ndid ; euhliaMi ; elevated ; lofty ; magntfieent 
Mg-Jks'TK’ftl-’i'T* ad. With dignity ; with gmndeur. 

mIt ' fe-TT, (mftdOb«<(b) « ’^wflbstas, U] Dignity ; gran- 
deur; freffineee of appsnmnee; power; soveieigfity : 
mogaiflesncei eleuaafon of manner; tbs stylser tltlo of 
hii^ and queans. • 

MA'jqu, a. [L,] Oreuler In number, nuanrily, or extant; 
greater la ffigi^.-«-(£effr) The si^ term, in a iyikr. 
gi^ it the ptudiM of the oouchiston ; the fsq|sr prsm- 
iee is thet cautaiue the amlor term. 

MA'JpB, a. Be who Is gmmer orofdsr. —(Aril.) A field of- 
ficer, next In mak above e oap^ and Mew a 
ant-eotoneL ft A mayor of a town.] — (ftegfo) The first 
BtopeeWen of a eoataffifag n ame f a n e i iffty- 

J&jq-mMt*,* (mBaiig-ctOa* {Nr*3 i « privflefg 

inherited by kw ; the riglM of eneaesrion to 


cording te nga 

MA^ipfi^VB^^ The efilceef mBmi mfrjerity. fiMffi. 
fMXi-pB-l'Tfpif, a. lacraam; enliwfnaeBt. Mm 


As t. ^ 0. ff Imgi X, 1, 1, fr, «, f, gfiwfi A, », I ri, V, abammu^wlM^ BAB, #frwr, tAtx; Mfiim, iMU, 


n A native of tbe to]ao4 af Majorca. Eont- 

^t0DO* 

Uk'jQVf-Wn^. a. faMglar Anmu, L.] Th« master of a 
]ioufe« «se who iial4» oeeartona^ a statioa in a bouse 
neattotbe master, aBieeraf4.—lm tbe courts of feton, 
In tbe middle ages, a great ofHoer of tbe palace. BrmUe, 
a. A mDitaiy officer, next to a llea- 
tenaot-merid. ikm*. 

a. Tbe office of a major-gen- 
eral. Qs. Jlee 

li4k.jdB>TV, a. Tbe state of being jpeater j tbe greater 
number; tbe part of any number woicb is greater than 
the otber part, or than the ram of all tbe other parts ; tbe 
excess of tbe greater part of a number above tbe otber 
part or parts.— A plmnUUv is tbe greatest of tbe several 
numbers or partainto which any number may be divided : 
whereat a nu^srtty is a number greater than the sum of 
all the otber parts.— Pull age ; the state or condition of 
a person at Aill age j end of minority : — the rank or of- 
boe of a major 

M^-jOs^oClb,* II. ; pL MAJUSCPLES. [m^piseiUa Ittara, L.J 
(In diphmttiiu or oneisst eumasertst*) Capital letters, aucb 
as were used in ancient mannscripu. Mamkon. 
NXk'a-bls, 0 . EiTectible; feasible CotgrM [n.] 

IfXXB, «. e. [t, MAon i pp. MAXtlfe, maps.] To create ; to 
form ; to compose ; to produce or effect ; to perform ; to 
cause j to keep; to Ibroe ; to obnstrain ; to compel ; to 
reach ; to gain. — 7b isdks eway, to destroy ; to transfer. 

— 7b make aeeoimL to reckon. — 7b make aeeomnt <if, to m- 
teem.— T'e make Jiree sntA, to treat without eerembny.— 
7b make good, to maintain ; to ftilfU ; to accomplish. — 7b 
make light ef, to consider as of no consequence. — T^make 
love, to court.— 7b stalls sisrry, to feast. — 7b laoifcs sitteA 
of, to cherish. — 7b make of, to understand ; to produce 
from ; to consider ; to account ; to esteem ; to cherish. — 
7b make over, to transfer ; to place with trustees. — 7b 
make out, to clear ; to explain : to prove ; to evince. — 7b 
bioJEcs ewre of, to consider as certain ; to secure. — 7b make 
up, to get together ; to reconcile ; to compose ; to repair ; 
to shape ; to supply ; to make less deficient ; to compen- 
sate : to balanse ; to settle ; to adjust ; td accomplish ; to 
conclude ; to complete. — 7b si« As voter, to void urine. — 
(JVbitt.) 7b make Ae land, to diet ver land. — 7b moles sail, 
to increase the quantity of sail. — 7b make otem-vay, to 
retreat or more with the stern foremost. — 7b make 
voter, to leak, by letting in water. 

MlKB, «. a. To tend ; to travel ; to contribute ; to bqve ef- 
fect } to operate ; to act as a proof, or argument, or cause ; 
to show ; to appear ; to compose. — 7b make avau vdk, to 
destroy ; to kill ; to make away. — 7b maks hold, to {Re- 
sume ; to use freedom. — 7b moles for, to advantage ; to 
ffivor. — 7b moles up for, to compensate ; to be instead of. 

— 7b moks vUk, to concur. 

MAkb, n. Form; structure; shape; texture; nature, [f A 
companion ; a mate. Apenssr.j 
MIKX'BXtb, a. A breeder of quarrels. Sidney. 
f MIK e'l^ss, o. Matchless : without a mate. Shak. 
MAxB^pfiAOB, a. Peacemaker; reconciler. Shak. 

MXk^^r, a. One who makes ; the Creator. 

MXkb^sbIft,* a. An expedient adopted to serve a present 
purpose or turn ; a temporary substnute. Ed. Rev, 
Make'WBIOHT, (m&k'wSt) a. That which assists to make 
Uj^ we^t, or that contributes to something not suffidmit 

MAk'INO, a. Oomposkion ; structure ; form ; formation. 
MXL>sfgpBli, L. ; mat, Fr.j A prefix. See Mans. 
MXL'A^A'’Ttl2rE',* n. A kind of peach ; melocoton. JTsandt 
MXL^^-iCiHfTB, (mk]>-kTt) a. [paXkxn*] (AKa.) Native car- 
bonate of copper, either blue or green. 
MXL'k'^P^DUBM,* a. (Ent.) A serrioom beetle. Brande, 
MXl'.^-op-l1tx,v a. (Min.) A vwiety of green ai^te.Braad6. 
hiXL-h^6L'Q^Yf* n* and The natural 

history (ht science of moUusks or molhiscous animals, or 
of shells and sbell-flsb, including oonchology. Svaiiwon, 
MXW' 06 p-Tg-Bt^'|->Air,* a. (iek.) A spm^ of fish. 
Brande, 

MXL-A'Cds'TO-MOtifl,* «. SoA-Jawed,aB fish. Smameon. 

a. faaXavdf and dorpeueor.] (Eaol) 
A species Iff crustacean. Jmmde, 
MXi.-XD-MlK-ie-qrEX'Xipii, a. See MAJuxAnMiirrsTmATfoa. 
MXi.^A-DY, a. [maladie, Fr.] An iUness ; a disease ; a dis- 
tempen disorder. 

Jirx'M ** M ^ 

MXl'a-«a» «• A wine finm Malaga la Spain. 

a. (JM.) A poultice. Brando. 

MX^LA tw SM,* a. pL [Xi.] ** hi themseivea.** Bee 
Maavw la Sn. 

a. [sMtoaire, FrJ pL xXx^^iir-ngEg. A 
disease in the fbet of boises#. Bee HAixtaoxas. 

Bnoey; hnpndent; guide with impti- 
. denee i sprig hfly i without respect or deoeniw. Skak. 

If Xi.'^-PiitT4.Y, ad. I^udenlly ; sancilv vQtsa. [m.] 
•HL'd-^hT-waa, n. Ouality of being matapen. 


jrXc-XF-JtAdpaaf', <nin4»HI«HiOO hi. ipapeos Ph] 
Unseasonably ; nnsttitablv. tTrydsa. 

MA'i.ar,« a. (mala, L.J Bekiiiginf to the cheek. Smoot. 

a. I smI* wda, An exhalation from marshy 
disiricta, which nred u ces inienhitlent fever or disease ; m 
noxious exbftlatloii; Jhoads. 

Ue^l'EyoSa,* m. Belatlng to or containing malaria. El 
Rev. 

MA'l^tb,* a. (Cbaa.) A salt formed of malic add with a 
base. P. Oye. 

fMvLXx'ATE, e. a. rpaXdrr^i.] To soften* BaOey, 

tMAi.-4Lx;.A'Tipa, (null-ofcs-fi'shvn) a. The act of softenhii. 

Ma-lAy',* a. A native of Malaya or Malacca. Mwrrdff. 

Ma-lAy'ab,* a. Helating to Malaya or Malacca. Murray. 

MA.L-DA^Kl- 4 if,* a. (Zool) A fbmily of sedentary annelida 
P. Cye 

MAi B, a. [Fr.] Of the sex that begets young ; not female e 
— applied to a smew with a spiral thread. 

male, a. The he of alw species. 

male, [mXl, 8, P.Ja. K. 8m, R. Scott, Xenrickt mil, IT. J. 
F.] [maU, L. ; mat, Fr.J A prefix from the Latin, which, 
in composition, signifies ttt or oviL This syllable, as a pre- 
fix, is almost aisrays pronounced short ; and the «, which 
is sunk in the pronunciation, is often omitted in the or- 
thography. Dr. Webster spells this ^eflx mol t but al- 
most all otber lexicographers spell it male. There are 
words in which male has the same origin and meaning ; 
but the letters are not so separable as to have the ebssae- 
ter of a prefix ; as, moL^aetor. 

MAle-ai>-m1n-)8-trA'tiqn,ii. Bad management ofaffbirs. 

MXLB-o6N-VQE-MA^Ti9ir,v «. An 111 oT defective confer- 
mation. Smart — Written also makot^hrmation. 

MALE'opN-TfiNT, n. One who is disaadsfied.— Wrttten 
also malcontent 

MXLE'OON-TfiNT, 


I a. Discontented ; dissatisfied. 


MXle-cqn-tKnt^VD, , 

MXlb-opn-tEnt'ed-ly, ad. With discontent. 
MXLB-CQN-TftNT^ED-Nhss, %. Discooteiitedness. Spectator 
fMAL-Y-DF-OEN-OT, n. [wolsdieMitta. L.] Reproachftil 
speech. AtUrhury. 

fMAL-f-DFcYNT, Ot Speaking leproachftilly. SerSLSocndyek 
fMAL-i^-DlCT^ED, a. Accursed. Baileu. 

MXL^-dIc'tiqn, *. [maledietio, L.] A curse ; execration , 
denunciation. 

MXl-Y’FXc^TIPW, h. a enme ; an offence. Skak [r.] 
MAL-Y-rXo'TpR, n. An ofiTender against law ; a criminal ; 
a culprit ; a felon ; a convict. 

MXlb-f£a'8ANce,* [mai-fe'syns, E. fPb.i mXl-fX'xyns, 
Sm.] n. (Imv) Evil doing ; an evil deed fFhu/haw. 
tM^-LEy^| 0 , a, [makfieuM, ll] Mischievous; burtfUL Bai- 


tB![?L'Y-FtCB, (mW'^-fls) n. [Fr., sorosry.] An evil aot 
or deed. Chaucer. 

M 4 i-LfiF'l-CfiNCE,*«. Active ill-will ; injury. AfsKMifer. [E. 
M^L^^l-ofiKT, a. [mal^/lcue, L.] Wicked ; doing evff 

fMAL-Y-r^'^ci-ATB, (mU-g-fIsh^p-5t) v. a. To bewitch 
Burtmu 

MXl-y-fLci-A'tipk, (m&l-p-nsb-p-a'shvn) a. Witehciall 
Halt 

MALB-FpE-xA'Ttpir,* n. Dl or wrong formation. Oood, 
fM^LfiN^piNE, n. [malengtm, Fr.] An evil contrivaace 
guile : deceit. MUton. 

MXlb-o^i>PR,v n. A bad odor or smell. Qa. Ren. 
MALB-PBXo'TfCE, n. Practice contrary to rules ; had eon 
ducL — Written also maipraetice. 

MAlb«spIe'{T-9d, a. Having tbe spirit of a man. B 

Jonoen, 

fMAL^lgT, n. [malette, Fr.] A budget ; a portmanteau. SkA 
ton. 

MAlb-te£at% V. a. [i M4LXTiuBXTao ; pp, rektMTSMsxtno, 
MALarasATiD.] To treat 1)1 ; to abuse. See Maltssai 
MXLE-TE fiAT'MYBT,*. fll Usage. See MALTaxATHBUx. 
M^-Lfty^p-LhiroE, n. tH-wiU ; malignity ; mrOice. 
MA-Lfi7^p-LfiNT, a. [malemolue, L.] Itl-diopused towards 
others ; wishing ill ; malicious ; malignant. 
MA-x.ftv'p-LhNT-LTi ad. Malignantly ; with ill-will. 
tMA-Lfiv'p-LOOs, a. Malevolent , malicious. Warburton. 
M^|L|^a. ( CksM.) Derived Ibom spiiles ; as, “ matec acid.** 

MAl^job, (itAVh) n. [eiaiiss, Fr.] A wicked intention to do 
iEjury ; badness of design ; deliberate mischief ; ffi in- 
tention ; malignity ; ill-will ; spite. 
tMXL'lCB, e. s. To regard with fll-wfil. Speaoor. 
tMXL^l-CH5,* «. fsHdiMeke, 8p. j Mischief ; injustioe. Smmrt 
MA-x.r^oiOVS, me4Ish'v«) «• reiaiicis««[L FY.] Fun of 
malice ; paitoktng of meUee ; lll-diapoeeat intending Bl ) 
malignant; malevolent. 

BfA-LP'oiova^Y, <ma-llsh*vs-l9) ad. WItii asaliee or ma- 

malign!^. 

Mk'^z.ION^ (mf4XnO e. Tswi^giw, Fr.] Having malice and 
enw; nnmvwifele; UMUfipoaed ; malioloiis ; malignant, 
fetal; pestOeiitiaL 
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n, m* [i MAx.iaifKo ; m «ALioKtir«s 
MAUQlt«o.j To regard wub enry or malloe j to hurt ; to 
harm; to daftuM ; to Tility. _ 

(mMlaO *• »• To entertahi milloo. MStUm, 

llf> 2 «l«^iVfN>cir. M. MalBYc^eiice; matteo; ualhvomhie- 
aara ; destructive tendency ; maJignity. 

Itf-Lle'irAirT, a. [««2i|riMa, L.1 Partaking of malice and 
envy; malign; envious; mallcioua — (M*d.) Hostile to 
life, threatening death to the patient ; as, fevers. 

M^^Lle'N^NT. a. A malevolent person: — a term ap^ied 
to Cavaliers by the Puritans in the time of Cromwell. 

MA->x<Io'hANT-i.v, ed. With ill intention ; raalieiouily. 

MA-LioN'in, (ms'lln'er)*. One who maligna. 

MA>LTe'N)-TT, n* [sish,j[n»*t^t Fr J Malice ; malicioosness ; 
malevolence ; contrariety to lire ; destructive tendency ; 
evilness of nature. 

Ma-lIon'ly, (mt-lXnO^) ed. Enviously : with 111-wlU. 

[sselmupv, Fr.] (JInL) Sickly; linger^ 
ing ; being long in recovering health. Sd, Jttv. 

MXL^l-SONf (m&P^-an) n. A malediction. Cheuesr. JEe. Mev. 
1839. 

MIl'kin, (mkw'kin) n. A kind of nxm made of ckmu for 
sweeping ovens ; a fHgbtIhl figure cSt elouta dressed up ; 
a dirty wench. See MaioMamiAif. 

MUx, [n^ F. J, JL Jo. fn. ; mil, & W, F. Sm, t vM er 
mtwl, Jt.] «. [sseUsMSy L.] A kind of hammer or beetle ; 
a hea^ wooden hammer , a mallet. 

MlltL, [mkl, & P. 8m. ¥Fh. t m€l, IF. JL Ja . ; mU or mkwl, 
JF.] a. A public walk. — Pail Mail, a street in Ijondon, is 
pronounced jrifl aill. IF. A 8m. 

Mali., v. o. [i. luixao ; pp. maixihg, vaxxsd.] To beat or 
strike with a mall ; to maul. 

MlL'LAhh, a. [maliirt, Fr.] The drake of the wild duck. 
SkaJkt 

MlL-l.]g>A-BYli'f*TT, a. Ouaii^ of being malleable. 

MIl'L^A-BLS. 0 . [molMaMtf, Fr.] Capable of being spread, 
eirtead^, or drawn out by being beaten with a hammer. 

MlL^Ll^A-BLE-NfiSB, a. Malleability ; ductility. 

MkL'L.]^ATB, 9. a. [i, MAUJtATMD , pp. MALLAATinO, MAX.- 

Aasrao J To beat with a hammer ; to hammer. 

MXL-L^j/TiON, a, [old Fr.l Act of bating or hammering. 

MlL^LgiT, a. [mmlUt, Fr.] A wooden hammer. Boy/«. 

MXL'Llif-DipR^,* a. pi. A disease in horse’s feet Loudon. 

MXJL'Ldw, a . ; pi MlL'Ldw^ An annual plant — Seldom 
used but in the {dural form. 


hut originally from Maiomoui in the Morea : — a neb sort 
of grille. 

Malopb.* a. (Pot) A genus of roalvaceoos plants. P. Cpc. 

a. (Sot,) The Barbadoes cherry ; a genus 
of pianta. Hamilton, 

MAlt, a. Grain, commonly barley, steeped in water and 
Blade to germinate, then dried on a kiln. 

milt, (milt) V. e. [l. MALTKO ; pp. KALTiaO, MALTUD.] To 
make into malt — v. a. To become malt 


MAlt^dOst, a. The dust or remains of malt. 
MAL-Tfi$B',* a. sMg. it pL A native or natives of Malta. 
Jlft i r ny . 

MAL>Tfi^B',* a. Belonging to Malta. Omu Mag. 
MilLT'rLdoB,(mklt'flfr) a. A flow on which malt is dried. 
MXl’thAi* a. (Mm,) A mineral pitch ; a soft, glutinous 
substance. Vre. 

MIlt^h^kse, a. A horse employed In grinding malt 
MiLT'BdfiSE,* a. A bouse in which malt is made. Mamu- 
dor. 

MAlt^Xlit,* (^H) a. A kiln or oven for drying nsalt 
Fnmtia, 

MAlt'MAB, a. A maltster. 

MALT'MjfLL,* a. A mUl for grinding matt. PSrry. 

MlXr>TBfiAT% 9. a, [i, UAvnanrao ; pp. BAAracATiaa, 

HALTittATBn.} To treat ill ; to use roughly ; to abuse. — 
Written also inslMnut 

MAL'TBfiAT'nrgirT.e a. ID usage ; bad tnatmont SUukr- 
otoa*. 

MALT'argB, a. One who makea matt. 

MAlt'woem, (mAtt'wfiirm) a. A rippler. dBUk. 
Mi^FJrdrf. jri'LA) tsr »»,* a. Qj,} (Lam) A thing that 
is wrong ot evfl in ttsalf ; an owmoe at eommon taw. 
Tbsiliaji. 

MVlvm [I^) pL mZ*jl 4 pMp-^Mjpfp 

g^Asw ^ jh^ Of act that is irrong hebuiae it is for* 

(miAvf'iliua) au [malm, hA Relating to 
ntettfnrt . . « 

MAL^B*aA'Ti^ii, a* [Fr.] Bad aiiifta; moui artllleea. 

to ib» 

■A SnM wte wen tamml CHnsoSiM lbn^ 

•ad oaee fiarmed the mfittary fore# of the eouulfy. 


.loif an ; pp* aAuontiro, MaM-wX^, n. [summm, L.1 The fond word for »s^, tfted 
y or malloe ; to hurt ; to especiaUy by young children. 

MlM'MAf* n. [!«.] pL jcXjFJCJC. (jffast) The breast; a 
ertain malice. MStton, fttoidulfir part of aremaie in which milk is prepared. 

i; malice; unihvorable- Maximal,* a. (JEssi.) a. An animal that suckles its young * 
dignity. one of the dam of mammalia. P. Cife. 

Partaking of malice and a. pi [mssuas, L.] (Zool) The clam of 

ous. — (Mod.) Hostile to animals that suckle their young ; mammals. P. Ope, 
ent ; as, mslijriMmt fevers. B1 am-mA'LI*an,* s. Relating to mammalia or mammala. 
lerson: — atennapdied iftrby. [P* Oya, 

he time of Cromwell. Max<xAl'q-^ 18T,* a. One who Is versed in mammal^, 
ention ; raalieiouily. Max*mXl' 9-^Y)* a. [msmms, L., and Myof. Or.] The 
vbo maligns. science which has for its obiect the study and daMiftca* 

Malice ; malicioosness ; tkm of animals that suckle their young ; mazotogy. P, 

j destructive tendency ; MAx'ma-«y.* s. Relating to the breast ; noting an artery 
or daad which supplies the breast. MOrby. 

ously : with 111-wlU. MAX*Mfi'A^* a. (BeL) A genus of American trees. P. Cpe. 
V.] (AK2.) Sickly ; Ungei^ MXM>Mfi£^ (m&m-me') a. A tree so caUed: mammea. 
alth. Sd. Rea. MUIar, 

lotion. Ckmtcer. Ee, Ree. |MXx'K¥B, a. a. To be in suspense ; to hesitate. DraaL 
MXx^M£T, a. A pomet ; a figure dressed up. Shak, 
mop made of douu for MXM'X)*rDB,* a. (Zeal.) An animal with breasts for nour 
re cc elouta dreesed up ; iahlng its young ; a mommaL P. Ope. 
a. MAM*xlT'mB*Oihi,* e. l&vlng fareastti. LptU, 

ftl, & IF. F. Aa. ; mil er MXm'X|*TOEX, e. [sMsaae and /erne, Ii.] Having the fonn 
id of hammer or beetle ; of breiuts, peiie, or dugs. P, Cm, 

Uet. MXx'MYL-la-RT* [mXm'W-lb-rp, W. J, F.Jtu 9m, Wh.\ 

IF. JL Ja. } mU or mkwl, rogm-mll'a-rp. & £. JT. ; mgm*al]'gHr^ or mdm'mii-'lii-re, 

U, a street in Ijondon, is P.] a. [mamanUane. L.} Belonging to the breasts, teats, 

nipples, paps, or uuga ; resembling breasts or ntppj»s ; 
HG, MAULED.] To beat or prtEuberanL See CAriLLAav. 

MXm'xil-lXt-¥D,* o. Having small nipples or little glob- 
drake of the wild duck. ales like nipples. Louden, 

fMXx'MOCK, a. A shapeless piece. Sir T. HerhorL 
‘ being malleable. fMXM'XOCK, e. a. [i mammoceed ; pp. mammoceiko, mam- 

Capable of being spread, mocebd.] To tear ; to break ; to pall to pieces. Milton, 
j beaten with a hammer. AfXsFxpAr, a. [Syriac.] Riches; worldly riches or gain ; 
lity i ductility. the demon of riches. St. Luke xvi. 

, pp. MALLXATiao, MAL- MXm'mqn-Tst, n. One devoted to worldly gain. Hammond. 
T ; to hammer. MXm’mqth,* a. A fossil elephant : — the term is also often 

)f benting or hammering. applied to an extinct nntmal of huge dimensions, known 

ten hammer. Boy/«. only by its fossil remains, caDed the maotodon, Lpell 

In horse’s feet Loudon. See MASToooit. 

annual planL — Seldom MXn, a. [auin, won. Sax.] pL M&!V. A human being, in 

which sense it is of both genders ; a male of the human 
IS white wine, prepared race, as distinguished from a woman ; an aduH male, as 

the island of Madeira, distinmiisbed from a boy ; a hnsband, as, ^ mm and 

be Morea: — a neb sort wife;’’ — a person having manly qualities; a servant, 

an individual : — a piece at chess, draughts, Ac. — Maor 
ilvaceous plants. P. Cpc. ef-moar^ a ship of war. 

rbadoes cherry ; a genus MXn, 9 . a. [u marebd ; pp. MAifNiNo, marrbd.] To Airnish 
with men ; to guard with men ; to fortify ; to Xrengthen. 
^ steeped in water and [fTo tame, os a hawk ; to wait on, as a servant ; to direct 
1 a kiln. In hostility. Rbok.] 

UALTiifG, MALTED.] To MXif’^>CLE, (mXn'^-kl) n. [sumios. from moaiur, L.] pi 
»e malt. TaXn^i-CLK^, (mftn'f-klx) Shackles or chains for the 

nail. Oent. Mag. hands. 

een Ckamcor. M/x’a-cle, (mftn'ny-kl) r. a. [a maraolsd ; pp. mara- 

f matt, floper. < uro, maraclid.] To handcuff, to cliain the bands , to 

ns of malt. shackle. 

ve or natives of Malta. MXic’^ijiB, «. a. fmdiMfvr, Fr.] [t. maraoed; pp. marao- 
IRQ, MARAOED.] To conduct j to CEivy on ; to govern ; to 
I. OomL Mag. make tractable ; to wield ; to direct ; to contrive ; to 

on wfaicb malt is dried. concert ; to husband ; to treat with caution or decency ; 

pitch ; a soft, glutinous to train to gmeefol action, as a horse. 

MXif'A^B, r. a. To superintend or conduct aflfkirs. 
d in grinding malL MXb'^^e, n, [minage, Fr.] Conduct ; adniinistratlon ; nae. 

ch malt Is made. Maun- [tRonemBanbip ; a riding-rehool. Skak, — Now manege.] 
MXlf-A^S'A-BlL’l-T^ n. Manageabteness. L. Jour, SH. 
oven for drying nsaU. «> OMf be managed ; goremahle. 

MXif'X^B*i^>BL»-BRaa, n. Ouality of being manageabte. 
MXi«'^ 9B>^*BLY,^ sd. In a manageable manner. Chalmers. 
If matt. J*errp, MXiFk^E-Lftsa,* a. Gnmanageahte. HUeon, [e.] 

ED ; pp. HALTECATiRa, tiXP* u, \minagemeat, Fr.] Act of managing ; 

le roughly ; to abuse. — snpmnleodence ; oiraetion ; economy ; charge ; con- 
duct ; admintstration ; practice ; transaction. 

; bad tnutoMmL Slaek- MXm’a^HFE, n. One who maiuiges ; a director. 

«• Conduct: direction ; admUiiatrBtioii t 
latt. husbandry; management. Clarendon. 

Ippler* Skak. UXn*h-KlPi,* n. (Oruitk.) A group of birds reasarkable fix 

1.*.] (Imm) A thing that the rich tints or their pluimige P Opt. 

IbBoa at eommon taw. MXE^A-Em.n. See Merieir. 

1IXm>a..tU',* n. An herbttrornQs eetacaan ; the aen-eow 
pi. MZ*X»d PJtp-'JrJpfp — Written by some maniti Brands, Baa Maeatvs. 
vrong hacanae It Is for* MXv’f-Tfn,* n. (Zool.) SaMI'as maaatno, JCirhp. 

, . , , _ fMA-wX'TiOR, a. (smmaio. IaJ Act of iMBinf Dorn aoroa 

[mal m, h,} Rotating to thing elae ; enunatioa. Fsilre. 

Mg-MA'Tya,* R. [surnn#. !U] (Zssl,) A gmos of herbivo* 
iiilfta; amui aitllleaa. ware^eatacoana, Inriuoini IM apoalaa enUad aan-aowEi 

Mamma. BaBsa, MAtsemm^ (miasli) n. rFr.l A akaeua ) a mauiiclL 

A BEiM mqittad lo Iha tMXNox'fTiab A sfiiafi loaf o^ fina bread. Jfosaa. 
mtOireaiiila intol^pt, a, A mala ablbt JUk, 

a of tha eouEiiy. MXifctt-f-iriRL', «* [aunwanRIa, L.] A tma o# tba Waal 
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Ia4t6i, iiolad fuc Ui pottcmcHit <|iuUia«a } yalued for 
timber. 

«. (BoU) Having haim interwoven Into a 

mtifi P* Clie* 

(.Min.) A brown etlleate of copper. Dana, 
fMXir'O) XlTX, o. «. [mameipOf L.] To enslave BurUm, 
MAN- 0 (-Fl^TiQ]^n. Blavery: servitude, [a.] 
MXN'oi-PliX. (amn^sgopl) %, [eumoqrs, JU] Tbe steward of 
a comiBunity ; a purveyor, particularly the purveyor of a 
college 

MXn'cvs,* «• A 8axoa coin of about the else of a half- 
crown. 9pelman, 

MVSy oowmoinf.”] {Lom) A wnt 

issued from a superior court directed to a person, corpo- 
ration, or an inferior court. 

MXx-DA*uix%(m&n-da-rtn^)n. [immdartin, Port. : mandamii 
Fr,] A Chinese nobleman, magistrate, or public officer, 
either civil or military. 

MXn'DA-T^-RV, n, (moTtdatatre, Pr.] (Iioto) One to whom a 
mandate, command, or charge is given:— a priest who 
holds a mandate from the pope for his benefice. 
MXn^dIts, n. [mandatumf L,] Command; precept; in- 
junction; charge; commission. — tZaw) A oailment of 
personal property, in regard to which the baUee engages 
to do some act without reward 
Man-dX’ TQR^ n. fL.] A director: — a bailor or goods. 
MXn'd>-tp-ry, a. Preceptive ; directory. Akp, Uaker 
MXn'd/ 1 -tq-ry, n. Same as mandatary. FelL 
MAN^D]gR, «. n. See Maurder. 

XIAn'dx-rIl..'*' n. A sort of wooden pulley belonging to a 
turner’s lathe ; mandreL Crabb. 

MXn’hi-BLE, r. [moadibtUa, The jaw ; the tnatrument 
of man^ucation. — {2LooL) The lower Jaw of animals, 
applied to both jaws of birds, and to the upper pair of 
jaws of insects. 

MAlf-oXB'V'i^XX, a. Belonging to the jaw. Oayton. 
Mab-dIb'v-l^te,* n. (£ar.j One of a class of insects 
which preserve their organs of mastication in their last 
or perfect stage of metamorphosis. Brande, 
M^n-dIb'V-L^TB,* o. That masticates ; using jaws. Kirby. 
tMXN’D)!., R. [msRdUZs, Fr.] A sort of mantle. Herbert. 
jMXN-rYL'iOByCro^n-dlPyvn) n. [maRttylisRs, It] Asoldier’s 
coat ; a loose garment ; a sleeveless jacket Amsvaortk. 
M^N-DlB^od,* R. ; pL K^N-DlB’uoEf. A native of Man- 
dingo. Kamaham. 

MXn'dIsc,* r. Tbe American name of the plant called 
eaaaavay and by botanists, mamkot. Tapioca is 

one of Its products. Brandt. 

IMAnd’mbnt, r. [mandement, Fr.l Commandment. Wicl\fflt. 
MXN'Dg-LiN, »i. [moadoiins, Fr.] A kind of cithern or harp. 
MXn'dore,* r. a musical instrument of four string, of 
tbe lute kind. P. Cyc 

Mab-dbXci'p-BA|R- Same as mandrake. Shak. 
MXn’dbxke. r.' a species of melon. Taylor. — A plant 
about ^icn fabulous stones are related, said to resemble 
the human form. — The mandrake mentioned in Genesis 
IS supposed, by some, to have been an herb or plant which 
was used as a philtre; but what it was is unknown. 
Dr. Adam Clarka, 

MXN'DRgi^R. [nuiRdrtn, Fr.] A revolving shank to which 
turners affix their work in a lathe ; manderil. 
gfXN'DRXl.JL,* R. A catarrbine monkev ; a baboon ; the 
largest, mom brutaljand ferocious of the baboons. Brandt. 
MXn^d^i-cX-ble, a. That may be chewed or eaten. 
MXm^OV'CXTE, V. a. [manduca. [u marducatsd ; m. 
MAifovoATiiro, HARDOCATBD.J To chew ; to eat Bp. 
Thylar 

BlAN-DV-cX'TiQM, R. Act of cfaewlng or eating. 

Mahe, m. [matnty D.] The long, coarse hair, which hangs 
down on the neck of horses and some other animals. 
MXif 'fiAT-lgR, R. One who eats human flesh ; a cannibal. 
MXmeo, (m&nd) a. Having a mane. • 

Xx-FE&R'y (^mg-nt»hO r. [Fr.] A place where horses are 
trained, or horsemanship taught ; a riding-school : — the 
art of horsemanship. 

M^-NEPE^'^ (m»-a&zbO v. To train a borse for riding or 
to graceful motion. DicL of Arte. 

MX'ifgH,* R. A Hebrew weight of gold consisting of 100 
shekels ; a weight of silver consisting of (iO shekels. 
Eitkid. 


a. Manorial. Warton. Bee Maromau 
(m&'nOz) n . pU [L.] A ghost ; shade; a departed 
soul i the remains of the dead. 

BiXNE'-SHflflT,* R. A sort of covering for the upper part 
of a kona^a head* P. Cyc. 

BtXN^fflL, a. Becoming a man} manly} bold} stout; 

ad. As it becomes a man ; boldly. 
MXB'WtL-irZMt B* OhEiity of being manfhl. Bala, 

MXlfttt B* Barley and oats ground with husks for swine, 
foe. [liOCil, Eng-X, ^ * 

MXM-OA-vfibBS ImdttJHJB-owS 8m. Jt t mXngitMtdeS BT. j 
mtorUHnis, Ah B%] a. [mangwResia, low L.J (Cksm.) A 
bliSk mSBi&t*-** aim of gray edior, hard, mtUe, and I 


difficult of Alston:*— a native black otilde of a metaltia 
substance : —a mixed subatanee naed in clearing glass. 

(mtta-gafoi'ab^-an) a. fodating to 

maagfuiese. 

MAN'OA~itlTB,e a. (JIffo.) A mineral composed chiefly of 
an oxide of man^ese, usefiil In the maonlkcture of 
glass. Dana. 

MInq'o&en, fi. [mang-anf D.] Cora of several kinds 
mixed. 

MAnpE, (mdnj) r. [d^mangreoimm, Fr.] The itch or scab In 
cattle, dogs, foe. See Charoi. 

MXn'oel-wUr'zei.,* (mkng^gl-wflr'd) a. Literally, root 
of scarcity, because used as a sabstltule for bread in 
times of scarcitv ; a root of the beet kind, cultivated 
chiefly for food for cattle. Brando. 

MIn’p^r. R [manreoirty Fr.] A trough in Which horses 
and cattle are fed with grain. — (AVntA) A sort of trough 
in a ship to receive the water that beata in from the 
hawse-holes 

MAN'pgR-B6ARD,* R. (JVanU) The bulk-head of a ship’s 
deck that separates the manger Brande. 

Mler’pi-Nfisa, n. Infection with the mange. Shencood. 

MXN'aLE, (m&n'gl) v. a. [mang-eleny D.] [C mangled , pp. 
MANGLING, MANOLSO.] To locerate ; to cut or tear pie^ 
meal ; to back ; to butcher : — to polish or smooth ; to 
mss in order to smooth. 

MAN'aiiE, (mXn'gl) R. An instrument or roUing'preas for 
smoothing linen ; a sort of calender. 

MXN^ai.gR, R. One who mangles ; a hacker. 

MXn’oliits,'^ r. The act or business of pressing and 
smoothing linen with a mangle. Ure. 

MXN’G^(mftDg’g5) R. A very large fruit4ree of the Blast 
and West Indies; also its fruit: — a pickle; a green 
muskmelon stufiTed and pickled. 

fMXN'aQ-Nfil.. (ni&ng'g 9 -ndl) r. [fRORFeRsaa, Fr.] An 
engine for throwing Targe stones, and battering walls 
Chaucer. 

tMXN'GQ-iflgK, R. [manganiemey Fr.] The art of polishing 
and nibbing. Eouyn. 

fMXN^Gp-NlZB, (m&ng^gp-nlz) v. n. [mangonitOy L.] To 
pollsb and mb up for s^. B. Jonson. 

MA?r-»65gE’,* or MXn-g562’,* r. A tort of monkey 
P. Cyc. 

MXn'gq-stXn,* r. Same as mangosteen. W. Eney. 

MXw'Gp-STfifiN,* R. (Bot.) The fruit of the gareima man- 
goetanuy growing in Java and tbe Molucca islands. It la 
about the size of the orange, and of most delicious flavor. 
Brande. 


MXn'gbPve, (mXng'grdv) n. A tree which forms dense 
groves in the tropii^ parts of the globe : — also a plant 
which grows in and near salt water. 

Man'i^v, (man'j?) a. Infected with tbe mange ; scabby. 
MXN-Hi'D?N,* R. A species of herring, called also men~ 
kadeny bony~fi$hy mosebankery marebankery hardkeady and 
pauhaugen. Farm. Eney. 

Man'BXt-iPB, r. One who hates mankind ; a misanthmpe. 
MXN'HdEE,* R. An opening to a cess-pool, drain, foe., 
large enough to admit a man to clean it out. Loudon. 
MXn'hood, (-hfld) R. State or quality of being a man ; 
not womanhood or childhood ; man’s estate ; human 
nature ; virility. — [Courage : bravery. SWjicy.] 

MA’nj-x, R. [L.; pariayQrT] Violent insanity; madness, 
rage or vehement desire for any thing. 
tMXN'l-^-BLB, a. [Fr.] Manageable ; tractable. Bacon. 
MX’N|-Xo, s. AflTected with mania : maniacal. 

MX’ni-Xc, r. a person aflTected with mania ; a mad person 
a. [RMmioais, L.] AflTected with mania or 
madness : raving : mad ; insane. 

MXir-l-iBHE^^ir, a. Relating to the Manicbees. Wollaetam. 
MXir-|-j0HS'^iv, (m&n-^S'an) \ n, A follower of Manes, a 
MXzf-l-iBRffi’, (mkD- 9 -keO i Persian of the 3d cen- 
tury, who taught that there were two deities and two 
principles of w things, codternal and cobqual, the one 
good, and the otlier evil. 

MAN-|-£ii£’t 9 M, R, The doctiine of the Manicbees, 
MXN-|-jCB£'}iiT,* R. Sanio as Manichee. Brande, 
MXB'}-JE;HORD,(mdn^^ifrd) a. [maniehordtOHy Fr.] A musl- 
cal instrument sounded by the hand, like a spinet. 
MXn'j-cOw, r. [L.] a kind of nightshade. HwBbraa. 
tMX’NiZ, (m&^n^) r. Mania. Chaucer. 

MXlf ’I-FSST, a. [fRaRifostiis, L.] Plain ; open ; evident ; 

not concealed; apparent; visible; obvious ; detected. 
MXn'j-fSst, «. (Com.) An invoice ; a draught of a cargo 
of a ship, showing what is due for freight— [f A mani- 
festo.] 

MXn'i-f&ST, a. a. [maaiAfoo* MANirnsTBD} pp. 

MANirasTiNo, MANirzsTao,] To make appear} to mako 
public; to show plainly} to discover} to dtoclare} to 
reveal : to evince. 

MXif-i-FEe'TA-cuLB, «, That may be manifested. More. 
BCXN-i-FBb-vX’Ti^N, a. Actof maniflMtiiif } slafoof betag 
manifosted ; dieoovery ; publkation } abow, 
MXTf'l-FilaT-viMCjUSi* m Bute of being maailbeted, Ee. 
Bov. 
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lilir-|»Vfi8^T|-BLE| A. See MAifircsTABLa 

MXN'}-rjft8T-LY, otL Clearly ; evidently ; plainly. 

MXN'i-FBST-Nfisei, M. Perspicuity ; clear evidence. 

MAn-|>f&8't 5, a. [It.] pL MlN-l-Ffie'TOE^ {PoUtica) A 
declaration of a sovereiRn, or a government, containing 
reasona for some public proceeding, as the entering into 
a war ; a public protestation. 

UXm'i-fold, a. Of different kinds, many in number; 
multiplied , complicated. 

tMXN-i-FdLD'¥D, A. Having many complications. 
ser 

BIXNM-F5Li>-L.Yt od. In a manifold manner. 

MXn'}-fojld-n£8S, x. State of being manifold. Skanoood, 

Ma-wIgl'iqn, (ms-nlPypn) X. ,• pi. BiAmei.iON8. (Oun~ 
ncry) Two bandies on Uie back of a piece of ordnance. 

MXnO'H6t, h. See Marioc. 

MA^'^-KIN, H. [nuinneskM^ Teut,] A little man ; a dwarf. 

BIa-n1l'io, (ms-nll'yb) n. [morngiu*, luj An ornament for 
the band, wrist, or leg, worn in Africa. Sir T. HerbtrU 
*. iung-rooney, a sort of coin. OtnL Mag. 

BIA'N1Ll.e', (m^ nil'; n. [Fr.j Same as maniho. 

Ma'n{<6c, a. The Indian name of a starch obtained fW>m 
the shrub called jatrapha vuauhct ; cassava or tapioca. 

MXn'}-pL£, (m&n'^pl) n. [vutn^pmlust L.J A bandfiil , a 
Biiiall body, as of soldiers , a fanon ; a kind of ornament 
worn about the arm of the mass priest. 

a. Relating to a maniple. 

B1^-n1p'0-x.XT£,* V. a. a a. [i. MARiPUuiTXD ; pp. MAFir- 
uLATiifu, MAKiPui.iLTSD.] To opeiute or work with the 
hands , to handle. Phren. Jour. 

W^-Ntp>v-Li'TigN, n. Work by the band . manual oper- 
ation in a chemical laboratory ; manner or digging ore. 

M^-Nip'V-LA-TlVE,* A. Relating to manipulation. I. Ta^ 
lor. 


manmnvres; to act by stratagem or manosuvres*, tr 
manage military or naval tactics adroitly. 

M4i-NCBtl'yEB&,* n. One who manceuvres. West. JRev. 

MXjf'~<?w WXu'j* n, A ship of war ; — a large ship of war, 
carrying from 90 to ISO guns. .Afar. DicL — Another name 
for the bird albatross. P. Cye. 

m. An instrument for measuring tlm 
rarefaction ana condensation of elastic fluids. Orier. 

MX'nOn,* n. A genus of zoophytes. P. Cyc. 

MXn'qr, n. rniAiwar, Fr.] A district, jurisdiction, or land 
of a court oaron, lord, or great personage; a mansion 
or dwelling-house ana lands attached to it ; a large 
landed estate. 

MXn'qr--H50se, ) n. The house of the lord or owner of 

MAn'or-8£at, j a manor. Coioloy. 

B1^-mo'R|-.^l, a. Belonging to a manor; denoting a 
manor. 

MXn'q-8c6fb,*' n. An instrument for showing the 
changes in the rarity and density of the air ; a manome- 
ter. Dr. Black. 

I MXn'qu£ll-]^b, n. A murderer ; manalaver. Wiel^ffiB. 
IXn'sXrd,* a. (.^rcA.) Applied to a roof; same as curb* 
ro^. Brando, 

MXnse, II. [MAWAn, Pr. ; moiwu), L.1 A fbrm-bouse and land 
ffPortAx. A parsonage-house, particularly in Scotland. 
MXn'SIQN, (mkn'shvn) n, [mansiA, JLj The lord's house 
in a manor; a large house of reaiaeuce; a house; an 
abode. 

fMXN'siQif, (mkn'shun) v. n. To dwell, as in a mansion. 
Mode. 

MXn'siqn-HSOse,* n. A large house of residence. Black- 
stone. 

tMXN'8iQN-RY, (mkn'shvin-r?) «. Place of residence. 
Shak. 


MX'nis,* n. pL mXn'}-sb§. (ZooL) An edentate mammal, 
covered with large, strong, horny scales. Brands. 
MXn'1-tr0nk> n. {EnL) The anterior segment of the 
trunk. Brands. 

MAn'-kIlIi-ER, b. One who kills men ; murderer. 
MXn'-kll1.-|NO, a. Destroying men , murderous. Dry- 
den. 

MXn-kjnd', fmSn-kInd', S. £. Jo. Sm. ; mfin-kyind', fF. 
J, F. , man-kelnd', JT. , m&n'klnd, Baxley.] n. The 
race of man , the human rare , men collectively. 

Both syllables of mankind are fully pronounced , and 
when it IS used in opposition to xcoMuuxlund, the accent is 
on the syllable. 

tMAN'KiND, A- Resembling man, not woman. Frobisher. 
MXnK8.* n. The language of the Isle of Man. Ck. Ob. 
i^e Marx. 

MXn'LESS, o. Without men; not manned. Bacon, 
MXn'lIke, a. Becoming a man , like man , manly. 
WAN'L{-N£i>a, H. Quality of being manly , dignity. 

I MAn'LING, n. A little man , manikin. B. Jumum. 

Ian'EV, a. Becoming a man , manful , firm , brave , stout, 
undaunted , undismayed , not womanish, not childish. 
MAn'lv, fld. With cmirage like a man , like a man. [r.] 
MAw'-MId'WJFE, [miin^mld'if, W. Jo., inkn'mld'wlf, 
K.i man-mid'wlf, Sm.] n. A physician who practises 
niidwiftry , an accoucheur. TatLr. 

MAn'-AIIl'lj-icer,* a. A man who makes millinery. 

CarlyU. ’ 

MAn'na, x, [Heb.J (AnuquUy) A substance given by God j 
to the Israelites for food in the wilderness, — {^Modern) 
A saccharine substance which exudes from the bark of 
tbe/nuaxiut omut^ and some other species of ash, nati^'es 
of the south of Europe, used in medicine. 

MAm'NYR, X. [inAitt^«, Fr,] Form , m* lluxl , ciiHt 4 »ni , 
habit , fashion , way , mode , certain degree , tairt , kind , 
mien , air , look , asfiect, appearance. ~ pk Morals , be- 
havior. Bee Msw'icss. 

tMAN'NEK, V. A. To instmct in morals , to form. Shak. 
MAn'nered,* (mAn'n^rd) a. Having manners. Temple. 

X, Bameness of manner. Richardson. 
MAn'^ER'Ist, X. An artist who adheres to one m.iiiner. 
MAk'ki^B>L|-n£88, X. Civility , ceremonious complai- 
sance. HaU, 

MAn'W£e-ly, A. Civit, ceremonious , complaisant. 
MAn'K^-r-lv, oi. Civilly, without rudeness. Shak. 
MAn'neR?j* ». pl. Morals, polite Ix-bavior; habits, be- 
havior considcri'd as decorous or indecorous, polite or 
impolite, pleasing or disfdeasirig. More. 

MXr'ner^Bit,* n. A portion of a dish left by guests, that 
the host may not feel himself reiiruached for insuffi- 
cient preparation. /lunier. [Local.] 

a. wAxrtsicx, Teijt.) dee MsRrxrv. 

MX Human , like a man ; hold, masculine. 

“ « ** ^ “pecifcs of sugar obtained from manna. 


P.Cyc, 


MA-Nffifl'VRE, (mg-nd'yer) n, [Fr.] A stratagem ; a pifit ; 

conlrtvance : — »5rolt 

M^-NCRO VRE, (mg-nd'v^r) r. x. [fxAXtfvrrw, Fr.l *. ma* 
»«ovazp;pp. MARcKcyaiRo, MAXOCpirszo,] To perform 


MAn'seAugb-ter, (mXn'slkw-tyr) x. The killing of a 
man. — (Low) The unlawful killing of a man, though 
without malice or deliberate intention, as in a sudden 
quarrel. 

MAn'seAy-eb, a* One who has killed a man. 
MAN'sT£AL-Ekt n. One who steals and sells men. 
MAn'stEal-ing, X. The act of stealing men. 
fMAN'sufiTE, (mSn'swSt) a. [mansuetxiSf L.] MUd , gentle ; 
tame. Ray. 

[MAn'sue-tOde, (m5n'8W9-lud) a. [mansuctndo, L.] Miid- 
ness , gentleness , tanienr^. BrysketL 
MAn'sw’EAR, V. n. Bee MAiRswzAtu 
MAy'TEAU*(m&n*td) n. [Fr j pi. MAJiTKAVXt (luln'Wz) 
A cloak , a mantle. Dr. Johnson. 

MAn'tel, (man'll) x, [manlel^ Ger.] A beam or timber 
resting on the jambs of a fireplace to support the work 
above : — written also mantle. See Mantle, 
MAn-te-L£t', [m4n-te-ldl', & W. F. Jd. , mkn't^i-lgt, Jl 
K. Sm.; mant'let. P.) n. [Fr.] A little covering, a 
cloak. — (Fort.) A movable para;M^t consiructed of 
boards, covered with tin, iron, or leather. 
MAN'TEL-Pr£cE,* (man'U-p<5«) n. The shelf placed 
against the mantel, often called the mantel simply /fxx- 
ter. Bee Mantle. 

MAn'ti-oer, [man-trger, S. fT. , mJin'tl-fer, Six.; min'- 
fVb . , man'lt?-j?r, K.] n. [marOiehora^ iU ; manUchore^ 
Fr.j A monkey or baboon, Ai^i^noL 
Man-tIl' LAJ' X. [Bp.] A woman's head covering; a 
light covering thrown over the dress of a lady. Jfew- 
man. 

.MAH'Tfs,* n.; pl mAn'tj-SE?. lpdvr*{.] [EnL) An or- 
tbupterous insert. Brands. 

MAR-Tis'b^,* X, The decimal part of a logarithm. Brands. 
MAw'tle, (min'tl) n. [maxieax, Fr.j A kind «»f cloak or 
garment thro\^ over the real of the dress. .YAaA. — {7,ooL) 
The exU>mal fold of the skin -of the mollitslis. Bramdc. 
{Arch.) A beam rc«ling on the jambs of a fireplace, and 
supporting the wall or brick work above ; — called also 
mantie-trte and mantU-puee^ or mamlet-trss and moxtsl* 
piece, and often writUm mantel. BriUon. 
man tle, (man'll) e. a. [i, mantlco , pp. rartliro, 
RARTLSD.l To cloak , U) cover , to disguise. Spenser. 
MAr'tle, (man'll) v. a. To spread the wings as a hawk , 
to revel , to expand , to spread luxuriantly : — to gather a 
covering on the surface , to froth , to fennont, to he m 
sprightly agitatKin. 



At t ~ vv: r . ' .• r »iH»ul a coat of arnia, 

man t6, lu [tt.]pl MX ft Tdif. A robe ; a clonk. Mieant. 
JJj ♦ *. The gift or art of propbacy. Mason, 
WAN - J BAP,* a. A trap for ensnaring a mail when com- 
mitting a trespasa. Osac. Mag. 

MAr'tua, or man'ty) [man'lu-g, J. F. Jo.; 

min'chy-i, W.t min'tfl, c AmJ a. 
Or. , xmwIs, It.) A lady'a gown or dW 

mN'TVA-mii'**, (inta'i,jB*k'«r) m One wtw miAM 
gowns or drenses for women ; a dreawrnaker. 
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[itumumlUf L.] Relating to the 
hand ; perfurmed by the hand ; need by the hand 

MLXn'u^l, n, A email book. Buch as may be carried in the 
hand ; the eervice-book or the Roman church. 

iu An artificer ; a workman. Maurndtr, [r ] 

tMXN'v-x-RYyO. Pertbrmed by the hand : manual. Fotherby, 
a. Imemubm^ L.J Belonging to epoif ; taken 
in war. Baxliy, 

[L.} A handle. [lU] 

MXn-v-dGc^tiqn, n. [yiMntutecetOi L.J Guidance by the 
hand. Bnmne 

MXn-u-dDo'TQR, «. Conductor ;jguide. Jordan. 

tMXN^V-k^cT, «. Any thin* ma4e by ait. Maydman. 

AlXN-v-FXo'TQ-Rr, R> [t^^v^Mture. Lord BoUnghrote.] 
A buMding or place where a manufacture is carried on. 

MXN>v-iFXc^Tp>RY, a. Retating to manufacturee 8ob\/t 

MXn-v-FXcrT^V-R^L,* a. Retat^g to manufacturee. Mann- 
der. [r.] 

MXn-V-fXct'v»*» (mttn-v-^kkt^yyr) n. [manua and faeio, 
JL] The process of making any thing by art, or of re- 
ducing materials into a form fit for use by the hand, or 
by machinery ; any thing made or manufactured by band 
or manual dexterRy, or by machinery. 

MXn-9-fXcT'VKE, r. a, [manvfaeturer, Pr.] [i. ilAirurACT- 
ua*D ; pp. MAnurActuRfifo, MANurACTiraKD.') To form 
by manufiicture or workmanship, by the hand or by 
machinery ; to make by art and laSor ; to work up. 

MXn-v-fXct'vRE? o.n. To be engaged in manufacture. 

MXN-v-FAcT'VF'“¥*»(”>Xn-v-f ikryvr-?r)n. One who maP- 
ttfbcturea ; an aitificer. 

fMXN^V-MfsE, «. a. [nKHMcm^, L.] To manumiC. Waller. 

MXN-y-Mla^sipN, (m&n-yy-ml^'pn) n. {manujatssio, L.] 
The act of manumitting ; liberation from slavery j eman- 
cipation *, enfranchisement. 

MXn-V-mTt',«. a. [i. MANUMiTTno ;pp. MAirtJMiTTino, mak- 
uMiTTKo.] To set free ; to release rrom slavery. 

ll^-NfiR'^-BLE, «. That may be manured or cultivated. 
Hale. 


fAf n. Cultivation. Warner. 

♦MA-ifOR'XNCE, n. Agriculture ; cultivation. Speneer. 
M^-nOre', V. a. [mantBuvrtTy Pr.l [l. kaiturkd , pp. MAlfUR- 
150, MA5URRD.J [fTo cultivnte Dy manual labor. Milton.] 
To cultivate or fertilize by manure, dung, or compost , to 
enrich ; to dung. 

Ma-nOrb', a. Dung or compost, or any thing that fertilizes 
land. 

fM^L-NORE'M?NT, rt. Cultivation j improvement. Wotton. 
Ma-nOr'¥R, n. One who manures or fertilizes. 
MXn'v-scrIpt, n. {manusertptupt, L.] A book or paper 
written, not printed : n writing: 

MXN'V“SCR^PT,*a. Written j written, not printed. linmey. 
fMXN-V-Tfix'EN-cv, n. [nianvlenendaf L.] Maintenance. 
Aip. Saneroft. 

MANX,* or MXnks,* n. The language of the Isle of Man. 
McCulloch. 

MXnx,* a. Relating to the I*e df Man or its language. W, 

Scott. 


If an'y, (nlSn'?) o. [eewpu Borr ; enperl. MoaT.l Consisting 
of a great number , numerous ; more than tew. It 
is used distributively before a noun in the singular num- 
ber ; as, “immy a time,” “ many a day.” 

Man'v, (mCn'?) n. Many persons or people ; the bulk of the 
people , the multitude , as, << the many; ” ** a great many.” 
rntagmie, old Fr. — f Retinue of servants ; household ; 
family. Chaucer.] — Many is used much in composition ; 
as, many-colored, many-sided, See. 

MAN'v-edL-pRED, (mSn'^-kul-vrd) a. Having various col- 
ors. 

Man'y-c5r-n:^red, (mSn ^kbr-n^rd) a. Polsrgonal j hav- 
ing many corners, or more than twelve. 

MAN'Y-HfiAD-:gD, (mSn'^-hdd-^d) a. Having many heads. 

Man-y-lXn^guaped, (men-f-lftng'gW 9 jd) a. Having 
many languages. 

1Ian'Y-l£aved,«' (m 6 n' 9 -levd) «. Having many leaves. 
Smart. 

Man-y-pEo^pled, (m 6 n-e-p 6 'pld) a. Populous. Sandye. 

Man'y-p£t-^lled,* (m^n'^-pdt-^ld) a. Having many 
petals. Loudon. 

Man'y-tTme^, (mBn'y-tTmz) ad. Often; frequently. 

Man'Y-twTivk-L|NO,^ a. Gleaming variously. Gray. 

MXp, r. fm^a, low L.J A geographical picture or deline- 
ation of any portion or land and water, accompanied with 
linos of latitude and longitude ; a plan or delineation of 
the earth or any part of it ; a chart. 

MXp, V. a. [t. MAreao ; pp. MAPriao, Bappko.] To deline- 
ate geogra^icatly , to set down. 

MX^PLE, (md'pl) n, A tree, of many species. 

MX'PLE,* 0 . Relating to or derived fhim the maple. Ask. 

MXP'P|:R'Yf R* 1 'be art of planning and designing maps ; 
mapping. Shak. 

IfXp'PINO,* a. The art of delineating maps. ArrowemUk. 

MXp^-«ftLL-¥R,* n. One wl\o sells maps or charts. JbdrdL 

MXe, V. «. [t. MAEaso , pp. MARRIRO, MARBBO.] To Injure , 
to spoil i to hurt i to damage ; to defhee. 


i M Xr, n. A blot i an Injury. Aochmrn. A mere. Grass. 
IXr-a-b6ut',* a. [Fr.] A house or edifice for worsh'gi 
among the Mohammeffans, containing the tomb of a sain^ 
Jackson. — A temf fbr a samt among the Moors. Campbelt. 
MXR-4-irATW4j [mar-e-nXth'a, W J. F. Jo.; mXr-a-ll!i^ 
thy, K. Sm. f ma-iUn Vtby, S.J n. [SytisLCt the L&rd comes.) 
A curse or fofm 6f anathematizing among (be Jews. It 
signifies ** the Lord will come,” i. e., to take vengeance. 
Menvate. 

M^-rXn'tx,* %. (Bot.) Indian arrow-root, a genua of plants. 
CroAh. 

MXR-gs-€Bt'Nd,* a. A liqnor distilled from the Cherry. W. 

n. [papaepdf.] (Med ) Atrophy ; emaciation. 

Harvey 

M^-rAud'.* V. n. [£. Babaudbo ; pp. m A aAODiiro, Baraud- 
Bo.] To lay waste ; to rove as a freebooter or soldier m 
quest of plunder. Addison. 

M^-rXud'^r, [ma-rUw^der, J. £. F. Ja. K. Sm. Wb. ; ma- 
rSMor. W. P.] n. Imarastdeur^ Fr.] A plunderer ; a pillager ; 
a freebooter. 

Mx-RXuD'iira, «. Roving MKmt in quest of plunder j rob- 
bing; plundering. 

Ma-raud'P 7G,‘^ n. The act of roving idmut in quest of 
plunder. Mstunder. 

MXR-4-vfi'Di, n. [Arab.] A smalt Bpanfoh copper coin, of 
less value than a farthing ; now disused. 

MXr^IiE, (mur'bl) n. r^rbrs, Pr. ; mormsr, L.] A lime- 
stone or carbonate of lime of many varieties, having a 
granular and crystalline texture, and capable of a high 
polisb: — that which is made of marble or stone: — a 
little ball which boys play with: — a stone remarkable 
for some sculpture or inscription; as, the Arundehan 
marbles. 

MXr'ble, a. Made of marble ; variegated like marble. 
MXr'BLE, (mlr^bl) v. a. [rsarfrrer, Fr.J [i. marblsd ; pp. 
Baeblirci, barbubb.] To varieg^ or vein like marble. 
Boyie. 

MXR'BLB-BRfiA8T']^D,*a. Insensible; h.ird-hearted. Shak. 
Mar'ble-c6n'8TANT,* a. Firm or hard as marble. Shak. 
MXr'ble-beXrt-^d, (milr^bl-hlit-^d) a. Cruel ; hard- 
hearted. 

MXr'BLINS,* n. The act of variegating, as marble. Smart. 
Mar'blv,* a. Containing or resembling marble. Mrs. Jame- 
son. 

MArc,* n. Matter which remains after the pressure of any 
fruit, or of any substance that yields oil , pomace. Fane. 
Ency, 

Mar'c^sIte, n. (Min.) A mineral body having metallic 
particles in it, as gold, silver, or copper, called by tiie Cor- 
nish miners mundsc , a variety of iron pyrites, 
MAR-cf-8lT'i-<i^]L,*a. Relating to or containing marcasite. 
Boyle. 

MxR-<?Xs' 8}I«^* a. (Her.) A Wild boar represented in a coat 
of armor. Crabb. 

MAR-cfe8'c?NT,* a. (Bot) Fading; withering, but not 
failing. Farm. JSbiey. 

MAE-cia'ci-BLE,* a. Liable to fade. Ash. [R.] 

March, ». [from Afors.JThe third month of the year. 
March, v. n.fmorcXerj'Fr.] [t. marchco , pp marchiro, 
BARCHSO.] Tu move by steps, or in military form ; to walk 
in a grave or stately manner. [t'I'o border upon. Ootoer.] 
march, V. a. To put in military movement ; to bring iu 
regular procession. 

March, n. [marcke, Fr.] A military movement ; Journey of 
soldiers ; a stately or regulated walk or step ; a signal to 
move. — pi. Borders. See MAacHxt 
MXrch'ER, m. One who marches : — the president of the 
marches or borders. Davies. 

MARCH%^,* %.pL Borders, limita, or confines of a country. 
Shak. 

March^IBG, a. Military movement ; passage of soldiers. 
Mar' 9H1 PN-£ss, (mRr'sbvm-es) [mUr'shnn-^s, W. Sm. R. 
Wb. Kenriek , raftr^ch^n-^s, S J. E. F.Ja., xaar'chvn-Ss or 
mUr'shun-^s, E.] n. TTie wife of a marquis , a lady of the 
rank of marquis. {1;^ Marchioness, as it stands in its al- 
phabetical place in the different editions of WnlXr^r’s Dic- 
tionary. is pronounced m&r^chun-Ss , but this is doubtless 
a misprint ; for in his ** Principles,*^ No. 5188, he spells it 
for pronunciation mar'shyn-^s , and a^ln, No. 3552, for 
the pronunciation of cA, he classes marcAioaass with chaise, 
chevalier. tnaMta Si. dbc. 

MXRcn'piNE^n^massepain, Fr.] A kind of sweet bread 
or biscuit. 

MXr'cid.o. [iBoreidB#, L.] Lean ; pining ; withered. Hamev. 
Mar-cKd'i-ty,* n. Leanness ; meagrencss. Perry 
Mar'cipn-Ite,* (mRr'shvo-It) B. A follower of Marclon 
a heretic of the second century, who ado^d the notion 
of two conflicting principles, one good ana ttie other evil 
Eney. 

M'ar'cqr, n. [mareor, L.] Leanneis. Bhrtone. [R.J 
MXrd, fi. See Mbro. 

MAre, n. The female of the horse. [from mara, a spirit.] 
An incubus; nightmare. See Niortbabb. 
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n (Min.) A variety of obeidian. Bronia. 
Marb's^u^l, (mai^shfil) n. [maTv^cA^ Pr.] A chief oom- 
mandor of an army. Fnor. See Mamjhal. 
MAre*9'<>MTlk,^ n. The milk of a mare. Booth. 
MArr’4'-N£st,* n. Something ndiculoualy abanrd ; a 
hoax. Fo. Qu. jRev. 

MAr£’$'-TAil,^ n. An aquatic plant; the hippuria or 
horae-tail. Booth. 

A1Xk'ga-rat£.* iu (Ckem.) A salt formed of ipargarie acid 
and a ba'^e. P. Cyc. 

MAR-oXR^Cy^o. (Chem.) Noting a fhtty acid prepared ft'om 
hog’s-lard and potash or from soap made of olive oil and 
potash. P. Cyc. 

MAR'GA-RiNEj* H. A solid, fatty matter^ obtained from 
olive oil and some other vegetable oils. Braude 
Mak'ga-RITR, n. [ruargarttay L.] (Mtn.) A pearl; a min- 
eral. 

Mar'ga-rJtes, n. An herb, .^msworth. 

Mar-ga-rIt'jc.* a. (Chrm.) Noting a fritty acid. Brande. 
JHAR-GA-Rj-TlF'ER-ofis,* o. Producing pearls. Mawuler. 
Mar'^GA-k6n,* n. (Cheiti.) A white, solid, fatty matter, 
which IS obtained oy distilling margartc acid with excess 
of lime. P. Cyc. 

Mar'ga-rovs,* a. Noting a fatty acid : margaric. Brande. 
tM\R(j»E, «. [margo, L- , viarge^ Fr.] Margin. Spenser 
tMARVt?NT, n. Margin. SAoJfc. 
tMAR'yvNT, V. a. To margin. Mtrror for Mag. 

Mar'gin, «. A border, brink; verge, edge, particularly ] 
the blank edg^or border of the page of a book. 

Mar'^IN, ti. a. To note in the margin , to border. Bourne. 
MaR'91N-al, a. [Fr.] Relating to or being on the margin. 
MAR-i^iN-A'Lj-A,* n. pi. Notes written on the margin of 
booJis. Coleridge. 

Mar'<?jn-al-lv, ad. In the margin. Abp. Metocome. 
XIar'^JN-ATE, V. a. To make margin. Cockeram. 
MaR'^in-AT-ED, a. Having a margin. 

MAR'(iif>ED,* (mar'jinti) a. Having a margin. Qoldsmxth. 
Mar'grave, n. [inarck and gruff, Grer.j A title of sover- 
eignty or rank formerly used in Germany, and equivalent 
to the English marquis 

Mak-gra'V}-atc,* tt. Thejurisdiction of a margrave. Ency. 
M aR'grA-Viae,* n. The wife of a margrave. Maunder. 

a. Relating to Mary. Virgin or Uueeii. Southey. 
Ma'R|-£t, n. . pi. ma'RJ-£ts. a kind of violet. 

M AK^i-GOLD, fm5r'e-g5Id, ff P J. K. F. Ja. Sm , ina're- 
gold, S. K.] n. [Jlfary and gold.] A yellow tlower, of sev- 
eral varieties . — Marigold icitulotcs. circular w’ludows 
often found in cathedrals. 

M.ak'I-^ATE, r. a. [mariner, Fr.] [i. MARi"fATED , pp. mar- 
in atiko, MABiwATEu.j To dip 111 the sea or salt water , to 
i»alt and preserve. King. 

Ma-RiNE^ (m^-ren') a. {tnanaiw, L. , niann, Fr.] Belong- 
ing to the sea; serving ut sea, maritime, naval, 
nautical. 

Ma-rine', (m^i-rCn') n. Sea affairs ; n navy ; the whole na- 
val force ; — a soldier employed on shipbt*ard. 

WAr'I-N^ir, n, [martnter, Fr.J One who gains bis living at 
sea , a s^Minan , a sailor. 

BIa-R|-6l'^-tr>,* n. The worship of the Virgin Mary. 
Ch Ob, 

fMAR'is/i, n. A bog, a fen . a sw’amp, a marsh. Hayward, 
•fMAR^fsiJ, a. Ftnny, Iwggy , swainpv. Bacon. 

8fAR'f-TAL, [m5r'v-tal, .S. fV. P.J. F. K .fa . , Sm.; 

in^^-rl't^l or mjr'v'-til, A’.] a, [rnantus, L.] Pertaining to 
n husband. Ayhffe. 

fMAK'l-TAT-BD. a. Having a biish'ind. Badey. 
Ma-R!T'j-mae, [mai-rlt'e-mrjd, b’. fV. P. Ja., raftr'^tl-m?l, 
JSni.] a. Maritime. Raleigh fK,] 

MXr'I-TIme, (marV-tlm) a. imantonus, L. ; maritime, Fr.] 
Relating to the sea ; performed at sea , Ordering on or 
near the sea , marine , naval , nautu al. 

MaR^JQB~AM, n. [majorana, It.] A fragrant plant of many 
kinds. 

Mark, n, [mare, Wclsh-J A token by which any thing is 
known ; a stamp ; an impression , a print , a sign , note , 
symptom; indication, vestige, track, trace, badge, 
stigma; notics; a proof, as of a horse’s age, an evi- 
dence , any thing at which a missile weapon is direct- 
ed : — a cross or character made by one who cannot write 
hH name. — [mare, Fr.l An old English uun, value KG. 
4d. ; a German coin, value is. 4<L sterling : — a weight for 
gold, silver, dte, — [moryue, Fr.J A license, commonly 
written marque. Bee Mabrue. 

Make, e, a. [merken, D ] fi. marked ; pp. markiso, mark- 
ed.] To impress with a token or evidence ; to notify as 
by a mark or stamp , to note ; to take notice of, to heed ; 
to notice , to observe , to show : to point out ; to ipdicate ; 
to imprem , to stamp , to brand. 

MARK, r. a. Tr note , to take notice *, to observe 
fMARK'A-BLE, a. Remarkable. Sir R. Sandye. 

MArkeo,* (m&rkt) p. a. Impressed with a mark ; Doled , 
prominent. 

WAlt-Kfif a. See Maerubb. 

MaRK'^R, n. One who marks or notes. 


MXr'kiPT, n. [merealtue, L.; mtrrehf, Fr.l A public plaea 
and appointed time for buying and selling , a place for 
buying and selling, especially provisions; a mart; pur- 
chase and sale : — rate ; price. 

MAr'KBT, « n. [t. MARKBTKO ; pp. MARKBTINO, MARKET- 
ED.] To deal at a market ; to buy or sell. — v. a. To sell. 
MXr'kbt-A‘-blb, a. Current in or fit fur sale in tbe mar 
ket ; such as may be sold. 

MXr'kbt-a-bbe-m£8s,* h State of being marketable^ 
Coleridge. 

MXr-rbt-B£ll% n. A bell to give notice of the time of a 
market. 

MAR'R]^T-ORf'£R,*k H. A crier of or in the market. Zjte. 
MAR^K£T-CRdss', n A cross set up where a msu*ket is 
held, 

Mar'kbt-DAy', b. The day on which a market is held. 
Mar’kbt-Folks, (mkr'ket-fSks) [See Folk.] n. pL People 
who go to the market. SlkaJL 

Mar'kbt-Maid, n. A woman or girl who goes to market. 
Mar'K£T-MAn, n.; pL MAE'K£T-MfiN. A man who goes 
to market. 

Mar'KBT-PlAce, n. A place where a market is held. 
Mar'K£T-PkIc£, I n. The price at which any thing is cur- 
Mar'k^t-RAte, I rently sold. 

Mar'kbt-ToaVn, n. A town Uial has a stated market. 
Mar'k?t-Wom-an,^ (mllr'k?t-wfini- 9 n) n. , pi. mar'k^t- 
WOM-BN. A woman who goes to market. Ash. 
Mark'ing-Xnk ,♦ n. Ink for marking cloth, Ac. Hooker. 
Marksman, n. Same as marksman. Shak. 

Marks'man, n., pi. marksmen. A man skilful to hit a 
mark : — one who cannot write his name, but maker bis 
mark for it. 

Marks'man-8BIp,* n. Dexterity of a marksman. Sdhman. 
Marl, n. [mar/, Welsh.] A fertilixiiig earth, or a sort of cal- 
careous earth compounded of carbonate ol lime and clay. 
Marl, e. a. [t. marced ,pp. marcino, marled.] To manure 
with marl. — (JVauL) To fasten or wind marlines. 
Mar'leqn, 7u See Merlin. 

MAR'LjNE,(mar'l}n) n. (JVaut.) A small line of two strands, 
but little twisted, used for winding round ropes or cables, 
to prevent tbeir being fretted. 

Mar'-line-spIke, n. (JV*attt.) A little piece of iron used in 
splicing small ropes. 

M^RL'|NG,*n. The act of w’lnding with marlines. Smart. 
Marl'|NG-8pIke,* n. Same as marlinespike-. Hamilton. 
Mar'lIte,* n. (Mtn.) A variety oi marl. Ure. 
Mar-lIt'}c,* o. Relating to or containing marlite. Smart. 
Makl'-p/t, n. A pit out of which marl is dug. fVoodward. 
Marl'rTone,* n. (OeoL) A sandy, calcareous, and irony 
stratum, which divides tbe upper from the lower 1ms clays* 
P. Cvc. 

Marl'v, a. Abounding w'lth or like marl. 

Mar'ma-LADE, n. [marmelade, Fr.] A confect made of 
quinces or other fruit, bolted to a consistence with sugar. 
tMAR'MA-L£T, B. Marmalade. Johnson. 

Mar'ma-LITE,* n. (Min.) A black sulphurct of zinc. 
Dana. 

Mak-m!te\* n. [Fr.] A French cooking vessel. W.Ency. 
Mar^MQ-lIte,* n. (Mtn ) A foliated variety of serpentine. 
Dana. 

IMar-mq-rA'tiqn, n. [marmor, L.] Incrustation with mar 
hie. 

Mar-mq-Ra' TIJM,* n. [L.] A cement formed of pounded 
marble and lime. Brande. 

Mar-mo'rb-an, a. Made of or like marble. Hamilton. 
Mak'm6.se,* n. <Zool.) An animal resembling the opossum, 
but less. Ency 

M> 71. [marmouset, Fr ] A small monkey. Shak. 
Mar'.MPT, or Mar-m6t', [m^r-roOt', S. W. , m*r'iuQt, ./a. 
K. H.Ask, Wb.. mfir-mStt, P. Sm.] n. [Fr. , marmotto, It.] 
Tbe Alpine mouse ; a rodent animal nearly allied to the 
squirrel. 

1 Mar-m6t^t 6, n. [It.] The marmoL Ran. 

M Ar'qn-Ite,* rt, A follower of Maro , an Inhabitant of Lib- 
anus and Antilibanus in Syria, Brande. 

Ma-roOn',* a. A free negro, or a runaway negro slave, in 
the West Indies^ living in the raountains. Ed. Rev. 

a. [». Marooned ,pp.maboonino, marooned.] 
(vVaut.) To leave, as sailors, on a desolate island , to placv 
in the condition of maroons. Crabb. 

Marqvr,* (nidrk) *. [Fr.] (Imw) A license; reprisal. — 
Letters of marque and repris^ are commissions or letters 
which authorize reprisals on a foreign stale, particularly 
on the merchant vessels of an enemy. Crabb. 
MAr-quPr',* (iiiilr-ke') B. [Fr.] A field-tent, or covering, 
made of strong canvas, to Veep off the rain. Crabb. 
MXr'qu^ss, (mitr^kw^jB. [maraues, Bp.] Same as marquis, 
Selden. 0:;^ Till of late, marquu was the usual and almost 
onlv form , but marquess has now become common. 
MXr'^U£T-RY, (mlr^ift-r^) n. [marqueierie, Fr.l (Arth.) 
Inlaid work consisting of different picecs of divers col- 
ored woods ; checkered work ; an ornamental kind of 
wood flooring ; inlaid wimd^ark , {laniuetry. tV. Eney. 
MXR'QUpi, (mkr^kwjs) n. [marguiet F/.] A title of dignity 
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in England. France, and Germany, neat kn rank to that 
of duke, [f A rnttrchionese: — maroiuee, Fr. 
lU.R'QUk 9 >^T£, (mtLr'kw)a-«t) n. [morfioMrf, Fr.J The 
seigniory of a marquis. 

M}iHrQuf9E',* (mkr-kS*') ii. [Pr.] The wife of a marquis; 
a marchioness. Cooke, 

MXR'R]^ii,n. One who mars, spoils, or hurts. Aacham, 
slAR^R)-X-BJUE,a. [TnonoAle, Fr.] Marriageable. HuloeL [R.] 
MAr'R|a<^£, (mkr'rij) n. [munaget Fr.] The act of marry- 
ing, or uniting a man and woman for life , matrimony ; 
wedlock; wedding, nuptials. — It is sometimes used as 
an adjective, and it is often used in composition; as, 
marriaj^s-articles, marriaffe-hed. See. 

MXE'RfAC^^E-X-BLE, (mkr°rij- 9 -bl) a. Fit for wedlock ; of 
age to be married ; capable of union. 
MXe'R}a^£-VBL£-n£ss,* n. State of being marriageable. 
Ash. 

MAr'ri[a<?e-Por'tipn,* n. A portion given to a woman 
at her marriage. Burrows 

MAK'Ki£i>,(niar'r)d)a. United in marriage, conjugal , con- 
nubial. 

MAr'rj-^:b,* n. One who marries. Ann. Beg 
JdAR-M{>N\* a. [Fr.] Of a chestnut color HunLer 
MAii'RgT,* n. A name of the auk, a sea-bird. Booth. 
MXr'row, (mir'rO) n. A soft, oleaginous substance, con 
, taiqed in the bones of animals ; pith: — the essence or 
best part of any thmg. [A fellow , a companion. Buy. 
North of England.] 

I MAr'row, V. a. To fill as with marrow ; to glut. Quarles. 
1Xr'rqw-b6ne, n. A bone containing marrow. — pi. (in 
burlesque) I'he knees. Dryden. 

MXr'rqw-fAt, n. A rich kind of pea 
MXr'rqw-Isu, a. Of the nature of marrow Burton 
MXr'^rqw-lEss, a. Void of marrow. Shak. 

MXr'rqw-V, a. Meduliary ; pithy. Cotgrave. 

MAr'ry, V. a. [Toarter, Fr.] [t. marhisu , pp. marryino, 
UARBixo.] To join or unite in marriage , to give in mar- 
riage , to take for husband or wife. 

MAr'ry, V. n. To enter into the conjugal state 
M ^ r' R V , tnterj. Indeed , forsooth : — originally By Mary , 
that IS, by the Virgin Mary. Chaucer 
Mak:^, n. [L.] (Mythol.) The heathen god of war — (Astron.) 
A [danet, tliu fourth in the order of distance from the 
sun. — (Old chem.) Iron 

Marsh, n. A fen , bog . swamp , a watery tract of land. 
MAR'aUAL, n. [marechalf Fr.] A title of honor in many 
European countries, applied to various dignities and high 
ofiices , a chief olficer of arms, or of an army , a field- 
marshal , the muster of horse : — an officer who regulates 
combats in the lists : — one who regulates rank or order at 
a feast, or other assembly , a master of ceremonies, or of 
a public celebration : — a herald , a harbinger , a pursui- 
vant. 

MaR'SHAL. V. a. [u MARSHALLED ; pp. MARSHALLING, MAR- 
SHALLED.] To arrange; to rank in order, to lead, as a 
harbinger. 

AJar'sh^E-L^b, n. One who marshals or arranges. 
Mak'shxe-s£a, (-sS) n. A prison in kSouthwark, Eng., be- 
longing to the marshal of the king’s household. 
MAR'hilXE-SHlP, 71. The office of a marshal. 
Marsu'-El-ojPR, n. A gelder-rose, of which it is a species. 
Marsu'-hAr-ri-x:r,* r. A bird , the harpy-falcon. Booth. 
Marsh'lAnd,* n. Swampy or marshy land. Drayton, 
Marsu-mAe'lpw, Tt. A genus of plants, hollyhock, al- 
thma. 

Marsh-mXr'|-»5ld, 7». A perennial plant and flower. 
Marsu-rQck'et, n. A species of watercress. 
Marsu'-TR£-Fo1l,* n. A plant, buckbeun. Feerm. Ency. 
Marsh' Y» a* Boggy , wet , fenny ; swampy 
MXR-»0'P1-A.L,* 71. [■marsupium, L ] (Zool.) One of the 
marsupialia, a mammiferous quadruped, the female of 
which has a sort of pouch, which serves as a temporary 
abode for her young. Brands. 

Mak-sO'pi-xe,* a. Having a sack or pouch under the belly 
for carrying young, as certain unimals. Lijrll, 
Mar-su-pj-A'li-a,* 71. pL (Zool.) A class of animals, the 
females of which are ftirnished with a marsupium or 
pouch for carrying their youug. Buckland. See Marsu- 
pial. 

^ **• Bmne as marsupial. Kirby, 
Mxh-sC-P1-A'tx,* n.pL (Zool.) Same as marsupiaka. P, 
Cyc, 

HXrt, n. A -place of public troflic; a market. [-fBargam. 

Shak.'] 

fMART, V. a. To traflic ; to buy or sell. Shak 
tMXRT, V. n. To trade dishonorably. ShtUt, 

MXr'TA-o6n, n. A kind of lily. Sir T. Browne 
tMXa'Ti^L, V. n. To strike ; to make a blow. Spenser. 
Mar-t£l'l5,'*' a. Applied to a tower, or circular building 
of masonry. — Martello towers were erected along the 
diflerent parts of the British coasts, as a defence against 
the meditated invasion of Bonaparte. — The name is sup- 
posed to be derived from a fort in Martella Bay, Ckirsica. 
Brunde. 


MXb'ti^n, n. [marts, martre, Fr.] A large and beautiful 
kind of weasel, whose ftir is much valued : — a bird , a 
kind of swallow. See MAaTiN. 
tMXR'T]^RM, n. Same as marten. 

Mar'ti^l, (mkr'shal) a. [martial^ Fr. ; martuiliSf L.] Relat- 
ing to Mars or war ; warlike ; given to war , brave ; mil- 
itary ; not civil. — ( Old chem.) Having the qualities of 
iron. 

tMAR'TlAE'l^M, n Bravery ; warlike exercises. Prmce. 
tMAR'Ti^li-lsT, 7U A warrior. Browne. 

Mar'tjn,* n. A sort of swallow that builds its nest in 
the eaves of houses ; called also martlet and martinet : — 
a large weasel. Crabb. — Written also marten. See 
Marten 

Mar'T}n-£t, 71. [TTiortmst, Fr.] A kind of swallow ; a 
martin. — (Mil) A very severe disciplinarian. — (Maut.) 
A small rope or line fastened to the leech of a sail , a 
martnet. 

Mar'T|N-oXl, or Mar'T[N-€1ALE, 71. Unartingale. Fr.] A 
strap passing between the fore legs of a horse, from the 
nose-tond to the girth, to prevent his rearing. — (Maut.) 
A rope to confine the jib-boom. 

Mar't|N-mX8, 71. The feast of St. Martin , the 11th of No- 
vember ; often called martdmas, or marUemas, 

Mart'let, 7t. A swallow, same as martin. — (Her.) A 
fanciful bird, depicted without feet, noting a fourth 
son. 

Makt'N^T, II. ; pL mXrt'n?T8. (Maut.) Small lines fast- 
ened to the leech of the sail, to bring that part of the 
leech which is next to the yara-arin close up to the yard. 
Mar'tyr, (inar'tyr) n. [pdprvp.] One who dies for llio 
truth, or who suflers death or persecution on account of 
his belief 

Mar'tyr, (mdr'tyr) v. a. [l marttred ; pp. martyri'k;, 
MARTYRED.] To make a martyr of by putting to death , 
to torment , to murder to destroy. 

Mar'tyr-d6m. 71. The death of a martyr; the honor of a 
martyr , testimony borne to truth by volun ary submis- 
sion to death. 

Mar TYR-ize, t>. a. [martynscr^ Fr.] To make a martyr of. 
Spenser, [r.] 

Mar'tvr-ly, a, Relating to martyrs or martyrdom Bp. 

Qauden 

tMAR'TYR-9-L5<?E, 7L [pdpTvp and Arfjoy.] Martyrology 
Bp. HaU. 

MAR-TyR-p-L6<Si'|-CAL, a. Relating to martyrology. Os- 
bome. 

Mar-tyR-^L'p-^Ist, n. A writer of martyrology. 
Mar-tyR-6l'p-py» ^ A register of martyrs , a book treat- 
ing of the names, lives, acts, and sufieriugs of martyrs. 
Mar'vel, n. [mervetUef Fr.] A wonder any thing aston- 
ishing ; a prodigy ; a monster , a miracle. 

MaR'VJ^L, V. n. [l. MARVELLED , pp. MARVELLING, MAR- 
VELLED.] To wonder , to be astonished. Shak. 
Mar'vel-lIze,* V. a. To render marvellous , to represent 
as marvellous. Fo. Qu. Bev. [r.] 

Mar'vel-loCs, a. Wonderful , strange , astonishing ; ex- 
traordinary , surpassing credit. — The marcelious is used, 
in works of criticism, to express any thing exceedmg 
natural power ; opposed to the probable. 
Mar'vei.-loOs-LYj “d. Wonderfully , strangely. 
Mar'vel.-Lo0s-nJE8S. 7l State of being marvellous. 
MAK'v^L-dF-P^-RO', n. A flower and perennial plant 
Tate. 

Ma'ry-BDd, n. The mangold. Shak. 

Masoagnin,* (m^-kttn'ym) n. (Mm.) Native sulphate of 
ammonia, in volcanic districts. Brande. 

MXs'jELE, (m&s'kl) ft. (Her.) A bearing in the form of a 
lozenge perforated. 

tMXs'cy-LXTE V a ^masaUusy L.] To make strong. Cock- 
eram. 

MXs'cv-eINE, o. [Tiuiscuhn, Fr.] Male , not female ; re- 
sembling man; virile; not soft, nut efleminate. — 
(Gram.) Considered of the male gender. 
MXs'cv-ElN£-L.Yt ad. In a masculine manner. B. Jonson. 
MAs'cy-LlNE-N&ss, It. (Quality of being masculine. 
MXs-cy-LlN'j-TV,* ft. The quality of being masculine. 
Wakley. 

MXs'DEff,* »t. [Fr.] A species of French wine.' IK 
Kncy 

MXsh, It. LRMwcAe, D.] A mixture of ingredients beaten 
together; a mixture for a horse ; a mesh. See Mesh 
MX su, V. a. Imasehery old Fr.] [t. mashed ; pp. mashing, 
MASHED.] To mix or beat into a confused mass ; to mix 
malt and water together in brewing. 

MXsh'-TCb,^ It. A large vessel or tun, used by brewers 
for holding ground malt and water. W. Ency 
MXbh'-VXt.*' It. Same as mash-tub. Maunder 
MXsh'Y* a. Of the nature of a mash. TTIumwoit. 

MXsK, n. [mosgue, Fr.] A cover to disguise the fttce , a vis- 
or ; a cloak , a blind ; any pretence or aubterftige : — an 
entertainment, in which the ct>mpany is masked ; a 
masquerade ; a revel ; a piece of mummery ; — a species 
of drama, which, on account of the allegorical persona 
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tetrodiieed. rcKitttrod the actors to be masked : — a hide- 
o«8 fbee or yfeor fn sculpture. — Often frritteif 

mask, o. a. Imojtquer^ Fr.] [i. MAflxen ; pp, Maixiivo, 
MACJutD.] To disguue with a mask or vigor; to cover, 
to hide 

mask, e. n. To revel; to play the mummer; to be dls- 
imiied. 

masked,* fmfuik^^ or mkakt) p. a. Covered with a mask ; 
so covwea as not to create suspicion or distrust. Crohfr. 

MAsK'ig:R, a. One who revels in a mask ; a mummer. 

fMAsK^KR'Y* a* I>ress or disguise of a masker. Marsten. 

MAsk^R&Ose, n. A place where masks are performed. 

a. (Med,) A medicine prepaid from opium. 

Craki. 

MAs'lin,* n* A mixture of dUfbrent sorts of grain, as rye 
and wheat McCtUleeiL 

MX^'Lfir . «. [sMueefaya, Teutl Composed of variotis kinds ; 
as, masltm bread, made of wheat and rye. — Written also 
auutita, SMidm, and stwha 

MA'sqn, (mi'sn) a. [mapim, Pr.] A Imilder In stone or 
brick ; one who prepares or cuts stone : — one of a aociety 
bearing the epithet of tmd ace^edf a freemason. 

Ma-sOif^c, a. Relating to masons or freemasons. 

liA'soN-iTS,* a. (Afta.) A sort of foliated hornblende. 
Lkauu 

MA'son-RY, a. [aw^oaaeris, Fr.] The craft of a mason ; the 
work of a mason ; fTeemasonry. 

a. [Heb.1 (Js«u* tkeoL) A critical wore con- 
taining remarks on the verses, words, letters, and vowel- 
points of the Hebrew text of the Bible, by several learned 
rabbma — Written also maasera, and maaora. 

MAs-O-Kkf^fC,* a. Same as maam-etneaL Ckamhert. 

MXs-<;>-rE:t^|-o^l, o. Belonging to or employed in the 
Masorah. 

M1s'<>-rIte, a. One of those who compoaed the Maso- 
rah. 


{{MAs-<ID¥R-AdE^ (m&s-k^-id') a. [laaseonode, Fr. ; faaa- 
ekerata^ Tt.] A diversion, amusement, or ball, in which 
the company is masked , disguise. 

|)MXa-QnYR-ADE\ e. a. K MAsqoBBADBO ; pp. u asquebad- 
laa, MAsqcBRAOBD.j To go in disguise . to assemble in 
masks. 

E Xs-<iUYR-XDE', V, a. To put into disguise. KUHnghuk. 
As-qder-au'er, a. A person in a mask , a buffoon, 
ss, a. [taa&fr, Fr. , massa^ L.J A l>ody , a lump , a quan- 
tity ; bulk , a vast body , a heap , congeries , cunfhscd as- 
semblage .Voss tK>dy j the general , the whole quantity. 
— [awAse, 1^. , anjAA, L.] The celebration of the Lord’s 
supper in the Roman Catholic church. — High mass is the 

I performance'of this service accompanied with music 
MASS, V, a. To ct'lebratc mass. Bale 
MASS, V, a. To thicken , to strengthen. Hayward. 
IAs'sa-ORE, (mSs'si-k^r) a [Fr.] Butchery; carnage; 
slaughter , indiscriminate destruction , murder 
MAs’sa-cre, (iiiAs'g-ker) v. a. [masmtrrrj Fr.] [t, massa- 
cred , pp. MAssACRiao, MASSACRED.] To butcber , to 
slaughter indiscriminately. 

MXs’sa-CRER. (mis’^-krer) a. One who massacres. Burke. 
MXs'sa-crIno,* a. Act of slaughtering indiscriminately. 
Month. Rev. 

if Ass'-Book,* (-bOk) a A book of divine service among 
the Roman Catholics. Milum. 
tMAaa’KR, a. A priest who celebrates mass. Bale. 
MXs'SK-TgE, a. [masseur^ Fr. ; paaauonaij Gr.] (jfnat.) A 
muscle of the lower Jaw. 

MX8-8K-TftR'|c,* I a. Belonging to the maaseter. Dnngti- 
MX8'89-TfcR-JNE,* J son. 

MAs«’-H50se,* a, A Roman Catholic church. Hume. 
MXs'8|-c6t, a. [Fr.] {ChevL) A yellow color, being an 
oxide of lead ; when slowly heated, so as to take a red 
color, it IS called mtmum. • 

MXs’sj-rAsr, a. State of being mwmj , weight 
MAs’sjve, a. [aMw*»^f, Fr.] Bulky ; weighty , ponderous , 


muggy. 

MX8'B}VE-lf Bas, a. Btate of being massive , mossiness. 
MAs'sy, a. Bulky ; weighty ; ponderous , massive. 
MAH^sy-paddr,* a. Capable of sustaining a great weigiit 
MtUon. 


mast, a. [mast, mitt, Pr.] A large and long piece of timber 
raised nearly perpendicularly to the keel of a vessel, to 
BUppmt the yards or gafik on which the sails are extend- 
ed.— - The fruit of the beech, oak, and chestnut In this 
sense used only in the singular. 

MAsT’gD, 0 . Furnished with maeta. 
if As’t^r, a. [magisUr, L.j One who has servants or oth- 
er persons in sulitecllon ; one who has any rule or direc- 
tion over otbeni ; a governor ; owner ; proprietor ; a rul- 
er , chief , head , possessor , an adept ; the commander 
of a trading vessel , one uncoatroliea : — a compeltation 
of respect formerly, but now generally appHed to an Infe- 
a young genUeman in his minority, or to a boy ; as, 
Mas t sr Heory : — one who teaches , a tether ; one who 
|M» Obtained superiority in some art or science t — a CHIe of 
dignR/ in the nnlversjiles ; as, master of arts ; an oAcial 


tUle~in the law ; as, master of Che rolls, a master ,n ch>tn> 
eery. — ft is used in conmosicion to denote superiority. — 
Master in ehaneery, an officer in the court of chancery. — 
Master qf eeremontes, one who receives and conducts am- 
bassadors, &c., to the audience of Hie king, ice.-— Master 
of the mint, an officer who oversees every Uiing belonging 
to the mint . — Master of ordnance, an officer to whom the 
care of the ordnance and artillery is committed. — Master 
of the rolls, an officer who assists the lord-chancellor in 
the English high court of chancery, and, In the absent o 
of the chancellor, hears causes there, and also at tlie 
court of the rolls. Bhutkaw. 

ffCr “ When this word Is only a compellatlon of civili- 
ty, as, Mr. Locke, Mr. Boyle, Ac., tlie a is sunk, and an 
4 substituted in its stead, as if the word were written 
mister, rhyming with sister.** fFalker.— Bat when applied 
to a boy, it is V<>nounced mAs't^r. See MxisiBcaa. 

MAs't^r, V. a. [u MAfTxaBo ; pp. MAsraatifO, MAsraaBD.} 
To be a master over ; to rule ; to govern ; to conquer , to 
overpower , to execute with skill. 

MAs'TYR, a- To excel or be skilful in any thing. B. Jon- 
eon. 

MAs'TigR,* a. Belonging to a master; chief; principal. 


MAs'TKR-BulLD’Ytt,* a* A chief builder ; an architect. 

Ash. 

MA8 TYR~^H0RD,* n. The principal chord. Moore. 
MAs^T^R-DdM, n. Dominion ; rule. ’Skak. [R.] 
fMAs'TYR-FOL, a. Imperious , like a master ; artftil. Mil- 
ton. 

MX8'TfRr.rCL-LY,* ad. In ma imperious manner. Month. 
Rev. [r.] 

MAs'TkR-HXirD, r. A man or hand eminently akllAil. 
MAs't^b-J£st, a. A principal jest. Hudibras. 
MAs'T£R-K£t, (-k6) n. A key which opens many locks ; 

a clew out of many difficulties. 

MAs’TJgR-LfiAV'iSiB,* a. One who leaves bis roaster 

Shah. 

MXs’TYR-Lfiss, a. Wanting a master, ungoverned. 
MAs'ti^r-li-nbss, n. Eminent skill. 

MXs'T£R-LY, o. Suitable to a master; executed with the 
skill of a master , skilful , imperious. 

MAs'tyR-LY, ad. With the skill of a master. Skak. 
MXs’TYR-Ma'son,* a. A superior or head mason. Fenton. 
MXs’TifB-MfND,* a. A predominant intellecL Pope, 
MXs'TipR-PXs'siQN,* (-p48h'vn)a. A predominant passion. 
Pone. 

MXs'TYR-PificE, a. An excellent performance or piece of 
workmanship in any art ; chief excellence. 
MXs'teb-shIp, a. The office of b master, mastery , do- 
minion, rule; power, superiority, preeminence, skill. 
MAs'T£R-STn'ew, (-sln'ny) a, A large smew that sur- 
rounds and divides the bough of a horse 
MXVt?r-8pIb'[T,* a. A predominant mind. MdUm. 
MXa'TYE-SpRiNO, B. The spring which sets in motion or 
[ regulates the whole work or machine. 
MXs’tyr-8te6ke, b. Capital performance or achieve- 
ment; masterpiece. 

MXs’tyr-T66th, m. ; pi. mabter-teeth. One of the 
principal teeth. 

M Xs'tyb-ToOch, (-tfich) a. The finishing touch ; capital 
performance. Tatler. 

MXb-tyr-Work. (-wtirk) n. A chief work. 
MAs’tyr-Work'jeaw,* (-wUrk'mpn) ». The bead or chief 
workman. 

MXs'TipR-wOBT, ( wUit) w. A plant, 

MXB^TJgR-Y, B. Dominion , rule , superiority ; preeminence , 
skill; dexterity; mastership. 

MAst’fCl, o. Abounding in mast, or fruit of beech, &.C. 
Dryden. 

MAbt'hIad,* *. The top of the mast of a ship. Wood. 
MXb’tic. n. [Bisstic, Pr.j The lentisk-tree ; a gum or pern 
liar resin which exudes from the tree, used in varnishes: 
— a kind of mortar or cement. 

MXs'TjC,* a. Oumro^H Bdhesive, as gum. (Hrik. 
MXa’Tf-cA-BLEy* A, That can be masticated. Jour. Set. 
MXB’Ti-cilTE,* V. a. [u masticated pp. MASTirATina, 
masticated.] To chew ; to crush with the teeth. Cotton. 
MXb-T|-cX’tic>n, a. [masUcaUo, L.] The act of masticating 
or chewing. Ray. 

MX«'T|-cx-TO‘RV, *• A medicine to be chewed only, not 
swallowed. Bacon, 

MX»'tj-cA'TQ-ev,* a. Grinding or chewing with the teeth. 
Loudon. 


MX8'T{-c0t, n. See Massicot. JDrydm. 

MXb'tipf, a. fwtia, old Fr.; mastino, It.] pL properly, 
MABTIPFB, Dryden and 8m^i MASTlTVe, Johnson. A 
large, fierce species of dog, egf great strength and cour- 




MXb-ti-oSph'P-ROOs.* o. Ipaenye^ipof.] Carrying a 
wand, scourge, or whip. JSe. Roe. 

Mk»-TrTia,e n. [pitorif.] (Msd.) Inflammation of the 
breast of women. Braaide, 

MXaT'Lgas, a. Having no mast ; bearing no mast 
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liXfT^Lilc, (miz^ljn) n* Bllxed com. See MAtLiir,and Mks> 

MW. y 

AIX8'TP-d6n,* n. [ftatrrds and diiitif.] A huge, mammif- 
eroue, pacbydeimuitoas. extinct quadruped, known only 
by its fosMii remains ; allied to the elephant. LydL 
MXa'TQ'DOn-SAu'&va,* n, A gigantic, extinct saurian. P. 
Cye, 

MXs'TblD,* 0 . {Jtnat.) Noting cells of the temporal bone ; 
like a breast or nipple. Rogei 

h. {ZooL) The natural history of mam- 
mnla or mammalia ; mammalo^ , mazology. P. Cyc. 
tHXs'TR^ss, n. [mat«tr«Me. old Fr.j A mistress. Chaucer, 
MXb-tvr-bA'tiqn,* n. Self-pollution. DangUsou, 
tMXsT'y. a. Full of mast ; stored with acorns. Sherwood 
WXt, n. [motta, L.] A texture of sedge, flags, rushes, BtraWf 
or other materia], used fur wiping the feet. 

MXt, V. a, [u mattsd ; yp. mattiwo, mattxo.] To cover 
with niat^ to twist together ; to join like a mat. 
mat,* V. n. To grow thick together , to become matted. jSeh. 
MA (mSt'ti-shSn) n. [Fr.] An old dance. Suhtey. 

MXT-X-*ndRE% n. [matadory 8p.] One of the three princi- 
pal cards in the games of ombre and quadrille. Pope, A 
bandit ; a bull-flghter. 

match, n, rm(>c^ Fr.] Any thing that catches fire, gen- 
erally a card, rope, or small piece of wood, dipped in sul- 
phur, phosphorus, or some unctuous or resinous sub- 
stance. 

match, n. One equal to another; one able to contest with 
another ; one that suits or tallies with another : — a mar- 
riage ; a union by marriage ; one to be married : — a con- 
test ; a game. 

match, «. a, [i. matchxd; pp, MATCKiiro, matchso.1 To 
be equal to ; to show an equal to , to oppose as equal ; to 
suit , to proportion , to marry ; to give m marriage to. 
match, o. n. To be married, to suit, to be proportionate; 
to tolly. 

MATCH'A'ltLE, a. Suitable ; equal ; fit to be joined. 
match' vbl£-k£s 8,* n. Cluality of being matchable. B, 
Joneon, 

MATcii'cL6TH,* fi. A coarse woollen cloth for the Indian 
trade. Washmgton. 

MAtch'coat,* n. A large, loose coat make of matchcloth. 
fPaghxngUm, 

MXtcu'£ORD,* n. A line composed of matches. Johnson, 
MXtch'CR, n. One who matches or joins. Todd. 
MXtch'l^ss, a. Having no equal , unequal , not matched. 
MXTCH'L]^ss-LYt ud. In a manner not to be equalled. 
MAtch'l^S8-n£s8, n. Btate of being without an equal. 
MAtcii'l6ck, n. The lock of the musket m former times, 
bolding the match prepared to retain fire. 
MAtcii'-mak-£R, n. One who makes matches. 
MAtcu'-mak-ino,* 0 . Tending to make matches. Con- 
greve. 

Matcu'-mAk-JNg^* n. The act of making matches. ,Ash. 
MATE,n. [maetjD.j A husband or wife. Spenser. A com- 
panion, male or female , the male or fimale of animals , 
on associate, one in fellowship or intimacy >%ith another. 

The situation of the king, in the game of chess, when 
the game is won. — (ATaut.) The second in sulKirdination 
in a merchant vessel. The first below the captain is^rst 
mate; the second, second mote, &c. — In a ship-of-war, an 
assistant ; as, ** the surgeon’s 
mate, V, a, [». UATco , pp. MATiNo, MATED.] To mstch . to 
marry. I^enser. To be equal to; toop(>ose, to equaL — 
[mater, n , ; nuUarf Sp. — f To subdue , to confound , to 
crush. Bacon.] 

MjL’tr.* n. The Paraguay name of a plant called by bota- 
nists ilex paraguenstsy whose leaves are used extensively 
in South America as a substitute for tea. Brands. 
MAt£'i>B8S, o. Without a companion , wanting a mate. 
MAt-j^-Ol'Q-^Vi''' n. Unmeaning discourse; useless sci- 
ence. Ash, 

MXt-¥-<>-t££:h'nv,* ». A vain or unprofitable art or sci- 
ence. Dr, Black, 

Ma' n. [L.] The Latin word for mother. See Alma 

Matce, Dura Mater, Pi a Matkh. 

M;(L-T£'Ri-i^L, 0. fmot^ruif, Fr.] Consisting of matter ; cor- 
IKireal , not spirituRl ; substantial, not formal ; important; 
momentous ; essential, nut formal 

n.f pL MA-TE'Ri-ALf. Anv thing composed 
of matter : — the substance or matter of which any thing 
is made. 

n. The theory that the material uni- 
verse is self-existent and self-directed, and that the func- 
tions of life, sensation, and thmigbt, arise out of modifi- 
cationR of matter ; or the metaphysical theory which is 
founded on the hvpotbesis that all existence may be 
resolved Into a modifleatlon of mauer. 

M^-t£'r|-^l-1st, n. One who believes in or adheres to 
materialism. 

Mx-Tfi-Rl-AL-Is'Tio,^ a. Relating to or partaking of mate- 
rialism. Qu. Jtee. 

Ma Tr.Rj-^i.-l8'T|-CAL,* a. Same as matsnaBstie. Bid. 

/tepository. 


Mh-rS-Rf-Xh'f-TTyn, State of being material or Important 
corporeity ; mateml existence. 

MA-T£'R{-^lt-lZE, e. 0 . [i matbrialixxd ; pp. matesial- 
iziao, MATaaiALizsD.] To reduce to a state of matter ; 
to regard as matter; to form into matter or substance. 
Taller, 

MA-Tfi'R).^L-LY, od. In a material manner, form, or state * 
not formally , essentially. 

MvTfi'Ri-AL-Bfiss, n. State of being materiaL 
M4-TEfMf-4 M£DfT-04y* [L.] (Afed.) That division of 
medical science which treats of the knowledge of medi- 
cines, their action on the animal economy, and aaode of 
administration. Dungltson, 
tMvT£-Rl-A'R)-^M.* n. A materialist. Cudworth, 
fM^-TS'Rf-^TE, j a. [matoriatusy L.1 Consisting of mat- 
tMA-T£'R{-AT- 9 D, I ter ; mnterlM. Bacon. 
tMvT£'Ri-AT£,* n. A thing formed of matter. Johnson, 
tM^-T£-R|-A'TipN, tt. Act of forming matter. Browne. 
M4-Ts'Rf-iL'y* n. [Fr.] The provisions, arms, equipage, 
Ac., of an army or navy. Preston, 
tM^-T£'&)-Ot) 8 ,*a. MateriaL Mdton, 

Ma-tRr'n^l, a, [matemusy L.] Motherly ; befitting a moth- 
er ; relating to a mother. 

Mj^-tRb'mp-ty, a. The state, character, or relation of a 
mother. 

MXt'-f£l-ON, n, A species of knap-weed growing wild. 
MAt'-orAss,* n. An inferior sort of grass; heath mat- 
weed. Farm. Eneu, 

math, n. A mowing. Used in composition; as, after 
math, Todd, 

MXtii-]9-mAt'ic, ) a. [fluMAsmotteue, L.] Relating to 
MATH-]^MAT'l-CiyL, S mathematics , demonstrative, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the mathematicians. 
MATH-tf-MXT'l-c^L-LY, ad. In a mathematical manner. 
MAth-£-ma-tI"ci^n, (-tlsh'fin) n. One who is versed in 
the mathematics. 

MAth-£-mAt'ics, n. pL [padnpariKfi.] That science which 
treats of magnitude ana number, or of whatever is capa- 
ble of being measured or numbered. It 19 divided into 
two parts : — purOy where geometrical magnitude or num- 
bers are the subject of investigation ; and mtzed, where 
the deductions are made from relations which are ob- 
tained from observation and experiment. 

MAth'^r, n. See Madder. 

MATIl'ips, n. An herb. Ainsworth. 

Ma-th£'81S, [m?i-th 6 ' 8 | 8 , S. fV. P. J. E. F. Sm,; m^-thS'- 
s|S or math -sis, Jo. ; m&tb'^-sTs, AT. fVb,] n. [padrioif.] 
The doctrine of mathematics. Pope 
MXt';n, o. Morning , used xn the morning. Mdton, 
MAt'IN, ». [mataiy Fr.] Morning. Skak. 

MAT'iNS, n. pi. [matxnesy Pr.] The earliest hours of prayer 
in Catliolic worship , morning prayers or worship. 
MXT'RASS, n. [matrasy Fr.] A bolt-head , a chemical vessel 
employed in sublimations, &c., now superseded by a 
flask. 

MXt'R£8S,* n, A quilted bed. See Mattress. 
MXt-ri-ca'rj-a,* n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, feverfew 
Crabb, 

MA'trice, (m&’tr»p) [ma'tris, S. W. P. Jo. Sm] n. [Fr. ; 
matriXy L.] The matrix ; the womb; the cavity where the 
foetus 18 formed. 

MXt'rjce, [rnftt'rjs, W. P, Snu] n. A mould , a mould or 
form in which printers’ letters are cast , a mould in which 
coin 18 cast : — a terra in dyeing applied to mother colors, 
or the five simple colors. In these senses, it is pro- 
nounced m&t'nce. See Ma^iok. 

MAt-R}-c1'dal,* a. Relating to' matricide. Ed. Rev. ^ 
MAT'R|-ciDE, fmftl'r^-sld, S. FT. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm. R. ; 
roX'tr^Sd, A J n. [motncuhim, L.] The murder of a moth- 
er ; the murderer of a mother. 

»»• [L.] A roll or register-book in which 
the names of persona are recorded , a motnculation-book. 
Crabb. 

MA-TR1c'V-lATE, e. a. [matneala, L.] [l matriculated , 
pp. MATRICULATING, MATRICULATED.! To enter Of admit 
to a membership of a university, college, institution, oi 
society : to enlist. 

Ma-trIo'v-late, n. One who is matriculated. 
Ma-TRIc'V-LATE, a. Matriculated , admitted enrolled 
MvtRIc-U-lA'TIQW, n. Act of niatnculatmg , admission 
MXt-ri-MO'ni-ai., a. Suitable to marriage , relating to mar- 
riage ; connubial , nuptial ; hymeneal. 
MAT-Rj-M6'N|-^n-i.y,4d. In a matrimonial or nuptial man- 


ner. 

i MAT-Rr-M5'Nl-o08, 0 . Matrimonial. MUton. 
IAt'RJ-M 9-NY» «- L.] The state of those 

who are married , wedlock ; marriage ; the nuptial state , 
nuptials. 

Jlfx'TJR/JC, n. [L.] Womb ; a place where any thing is gen- 
erated or formed ; matrice. 

MA'trqn, [raft'trvn, S. FT. P. J, E. Jo. XT. Sm. R,t m.lt'- 
r\in, WP6.J n. [maironay L.] A married woman ; a moth r 
of a ftmiiy; a wife ; an old woman ; a female superm- 
tendent or chief nurse in a hospital. 
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MXT'ltQN>4kOE,’^ n. Tile quality of a matron ; the body of 
matrons. Burke. 

MAt'r<;>n-^x., MA'tron-al, & Jo. JT. Sa», ; 

mat'rvm-fU or ma'tro'naii « ma^tryn-al or mat' 

/*. ; milt'rvn- 9 l, i2. tVb.Aek^ Scotu] a. [old Fr.J Relating or 
suitable to a matron , inuUierly 

MA'trqn-uood,* (-hdd) n. State of a matron. Jewsbury. 

MAT^RQN-IZE, V. a. [u li▲TRONlCSl>) pp. MATROtriSINa, 

MvTRoaiEco.] To reader matronly or sedate. 

hlA'TRpN-LiK£y a. Becoming a matron ; matronly. 

hlA'TRQN-Liy, [ma'trvn-i^, S. W. P. Jo. K. Sm . ; m&t'rvn- 
l^y fPb.] a. Grave , becoming a wife or matron. 

Ma-tr6s 8', a. , pL ma-tr6s3'e9. (Mtl) An artillery-man, 
or sort of soldier, under a gunner, who assists in travers- 
ing the guns, and sponging, firing, and loading them. 

JIfA TTE.* (mkt) n. [Fr.J The Freucit name'of Paraguay tea. 
Boiste. See Mats. 

MXT'TEi>,*a> Twisted together ; entangled Clarke. 

M XT'TJpR, a. fmatnJrc, Fr. , nuttena^ L. j That which is vis- 
ible or tangible , that which occupies space , body , sub- 
stance , a substance extended and divisible ; elepientary 
substance perceptible by any of the senses, usually divided 
into four kinds, solid, liquid, adnform, and impondera- 
ble : — materials , that of which any thing is composed : — 
subject ; Ihmg treated of, the whole ; the very thing sup- 
posed , afi!^^ , business , cause of disturbance ; subject of 
suit or complaint : — import ; consequence , importance , 
moment : — thing , object , that which has some particular 
relation , question considered , space or quantity nearly 
computed : — substance excreted , pus , purulent running. 

Of the ultimate nature of matter, the human facul- 
ties cannot take cognizance ; nor can oata be furnished, 
by observation or experiment, on which to found an in- 
vestigation of it. All we know of it is its sensible prop- 
erties.” Braude. 

MAt'ter, «. «. To be of importance , to import. B. Jonson. 
To generate matter by suppuration. Sidney. 

i MAT^TER, V. a. To regard not to neglect. Brameton. 

lAT'Tt?R-L£s^ a. Void of matter. B. Jounon. 
MAt'ter-PF-FAct, n. A reality, as distinguished from 
what is fancLful,hypothetical,or hyperbolical. — a. Treat- 
ing of facts or r**ulities. — Matter-vf fact man, one who 
adheres strictlj to fact, or never wanders beyond realities. 
MAT'TtR-V» [f Important , full of matter B Joasan.] 
Generating pus or matter. 

MAt'tqck, a. A t<H)l of husbandry used for digging, and 
for grubbing up roots of trees and weeds , a kind of pick- 
axe having the ends of the iron part broad. 

MAt'TR?sS, [mal'tr<?s, S. IV. P. J. K. F. Ja. K. Sin. Wb.] 
n, [matcrotf, old Fr. , mattra.fSj Welsh.] A quilled bed. 
stuffed with hair, wool, or other soft mat< rial, instead of 
feathers. It is sometimes incorrectly pronounced ni^-tras'. 
MAt'V'RAnt,* r. (Med.) A medicine that promotes suppu- 
ration. Oood. 

MAT'y-RATE, (m&t'yv-rit) e. a. [viaturatuey L., from viatu- 
ro.] [(. MATURATED , pp. UATUHATI.TG, MATURATED.] To 

ripen j to bring to suppuration. 

MAt'V-rate,* V. a. 7o grow ripe , to suppurate. 
MAt-V-ra'tiqn, n. Act of maturating , state of being mat- 
unit^ , ripeness } suppuration. 

I|MAt'v-RA-tIve, [mach'u-r?-Uv, fV. J . , mSt'v-ra-t|V, K. 
Sm. ; m»-tu'r»4lF, R. P.] a. Ripening , conducive to ripe- 
ness ; conducive to suppuration. 

^ {Med.) A medicine that promotes 
maturation. DungUaou. 

II^-tOre', a. [maturuSf L.] Perfected by time , perfect in 
gzpwth, in years, or m condition } complete ; ripe , well- 
d!|ested. 

MA'TCre', V. a. [u matured; pp. maturiro, matured.] 
To npen : to advance to ripeness , to advance towards 
perfection. 

M^-tOre', V. n. To become ripe , to be perfected 
BlA-TCAE'iL>y,ad. Ripely , completely ; considerately , early. 
Ma-tCrr'ni^ss,* n. Maturity , mature state. Knowlee. 
MAT-V'Rfis'c^bT,* eu Approachmg to muturily. Smart ’ 
MA-T0'R|-Ty, R. [maturOaet L.] Mature state, ripeness; 
completAin. — (Law) The time when a note or bill of ex- 
change becomes due. 

MAT'v-Tl-N^h, [mdt'u-tl-n»l, Ja. 8m. Wb.^ mMd'tpnll, 
K.] a. [matuttaus^ L.] Relating to the morning. Pegge. 

i MAT'v-TiNR, a. QsLme a» matuUMol. Str T. Herbert. I 

IXt'w££d,* r. a plant of the genus tygeum. Orabb, 
fMAu^DEB,* V. a. To put out of order ; to besot PhiUtpe. 
MAuD'LfN,a [The corrupt appellation of Magdaten^ who is 
drawn by paintess with swollen eyes and disordered look.] 
Drunk , fuddled. Southeme. 

MAun'r {M, a. A perennial plant ; sweet milfoil. 

MAu'oke, rmiw'gfir) ad. [malgr^, Fr.J In spite of; not- 
withstaudinff. SkaJt. [Now used only In burlesque.] 
MAu'K{N, r. a dish , a clout , a drag to sweep an oven ; a 
malktn , a scarecrow ; a coarse or dirty wench ; called 
aleo, vulgarly, a mawks. Burton. [Low.] 

MAut, a. imaueu*f L.] A heavy, wooden hammer ; a mail. 
See Malu 


maul, V a. [i. mauled; pp. maulino, mauled.] To beat 
to bruise ; to hurt in a coarse manner. Burton. See Mall. 
MAul'-Stice, h. [mahlent Oer. ; nuxela, Su. Goth.] The 
stick by which painters keep their hand steady in work- 
ing 

fMAuNCH, (mJlnsh) b. A sort of loose sleeve; manebe 
Sir T Herbert. 

|(MXund, (mknd) [mknd, fV. Ja. Sm. , mfliwiid, P. E. J. JT.] 
R. A basKet or hamper , a hand basket. Shak. A weight, 
in India, variable in quantity from 6 lbs. to 74. 

(IfMAUND, (mand) r. b. [meiuher, Fr.] To mutter, as beggars 
do; to mumble, to use unintelligible terms, to maun- 
der. B. Jenson. 

llfMAUN^DtPR, (mkn'd^r) [man'd^r. IV. F. Ja. Sm. ; mfl-wn'- 
d^r, & P. J. K.] V. B. To grumble , to murmur, to beg 
Wiseman. 

jjfMAUN'D^R, (mttn'd^sr) n. A beggar. Broome. 
JjtMAUN'D]pR-¥R, (m'An'd?r-^r) n. A inurmurer , a grum- 
bler. 

ytMAUN'D^R-lNO, (mttn'd^r-Ing) n. Complaint. South. 
MAun'prill,* n. (Jn coal nunes) A pick with two shanks. 
Brawde. 

MAun'dv-TiiUr§'day, (tnftun'd? thdrz'd?) n. The Thurs- 
day preceding Grood-Friday and Easter, on which the king 
of England distributes alms to a certain number of poor 
persons at Whitehall , so hamed from maundsy or baskets 
in which the gifts were formerly contained. Brande. 
Mad-8p-le'an, a. Relating to a mausoleum. Burton, 
Mau-sq-le' PM, [mlw-sv-l6'ym, S. IV. P. J. F.. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. Wb.i mfl.w-s6'le-uin, Rarewy.]^ ti. [L.j pi. L. mAv~ 
&’<>-XE'a ; Eng., rarely, mAu-sp-L.e'vm§. A scpulthrnl 
building, or a magnihcent tomb or monument, so called 
from JHausolua, king of Cana, to whom such a monu- 
ment was erected about 353 B. C. 

MAu'TH^R, n. A foolish young girl. B. Jonson. [Local. 
Eng.] 

Mauvaise Honte* (m^-viz'Snt') [Fr.] False modesty. 
Qu. Rev. 

MA'VJS, n. [mauvis, Fr.J A thrush, or bird like a thrush 
Spenser. 

Maw, n The stomach of animals , the craw of birds: — an 
old game at cards. 

MAwk, h. a maggot. Oro^f. A slattern , a muukm , called 
also a mawks. [Vulgar and local.] 

MAw'KfN, R. See Maukik. 
tMAwK'|NG-LV, a. Slatternly. Bp Taylor. 

Mawk'jsh, a. Apt to give satiety , apt to cause loathing 
Mawk'|su-LV,* ad. In a mawkish manner. Dr. Allen. 
MAWK'ihH-Ntss, n. Aptness to cause loathing. 

Mawks,* r. A large, awkward, ill-dressed girl. Smart 
[Vulgar.] 

Maw'kv, a. Maggoty, ftill of maggots. Grose. [I>ocal.] 
fMAw'MpT, n. [cl corruption of Mahomet ] Originally an 
effigy to represent Mahomet , a puppet , an idol. WicUffe. 
tMAw*'M?T-RV, TL The ndigion of Malioinet , idolatry. 


Chaucer. 

MAw'M}SII, a. Provoking disgust , nauseous. L^pAtrange. 

Maw'skIiv,* n. The stomach of a calf prepared fur making 
cheese, rennet. Farm. Eney. [Local.] 

MAw'-Vvobm, (rakw'wUrin)n. A worm infesting the stom- 
ach. 

Max~7l'La* n. [L.] (Anal.) The jaw-bone, the upper 
jaw-bone. Brande. 

MAX-li/Li^R, or MAx'il-LAR, [m^x-Il'I^r, S. fV.Ja . ; raXx'- 
iM^r, P K. Sm. IVb.j a. [maxUlans, JL] Bame as mazd- 
lary. 

MAx'tL-LA-RV, [roix'|l-la-re, S W. P. J F. Ja. K. Sm . ; 
max-lPI^-r^, Ask. Kenrick.] a. Relating to the iBoxiRa or 
Jaw-bone. Carillart. 

M.fX-lL'L}-PORM,* a. In the form of r jaw-bone. Dr. AL 
ten. 

MAx'im, n. [maxtme, Fr. ; ntaztmum, I.ul An axiom ; a gen- 
eral pnnciple , a leading truth ; an auage , an aphorism ; 
a proverb. 

MXx'}M-I8T,* b. One who deals in maxims. Qu. Rev. 

MXx'|H-1ze,* V. a. To Increase to the highest degree. Qu 
Rev. [r,J 

MAX' f-MUMy n. [L.] pi. MAXIMA. The greatest quantity 
or degree attainable in any given case, as opposed to biir- 
mam, the smallest. 

MAy, (m5) aurdiary verb. [i. might.] To be at liberty ; to 
be permitted , to be allowed , to be {lossible , to ^ by 
chance : — used to express desire ; as, “ May you pros- 
wr.” — Formerly used for can. Spenser. 

may, (m5) B. [Maiusy L.] The fifth iiiuntli of the year: — 
the early or gay part of life. [fA virgin ; a maid. Chaucer.] 

may. V. n. To gather flowers on May morning. Sidney. 
May'-Ap-ple,* n. A plant with a tubenms root ; wild man- 
drake ; hog-apple. Farm. Eney. 

MAY'-B^.ad Perhaps , itmayWtAne. Spsmsdr. 

MAt'-b££-TLE,* n, A name of the cockebafiBf. Soaik 

MAY'BLd6M, (m&'bl6m) b. The hawthorn 
MAy^-bDo, b. An Insect ; the ebafisr. 

MAy'-dAy, (mi'di) «. Tbe first day of May. Skak. 
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ft. A flower that bloasoins in May. 
MAY'-Pt.?, (ma'fll) n. An insect , the water- cricket. 
MAY'<-€iXM£y n. A game fit for May-day , diversion. 
MAy-hAp', ad. It may happen ; f^rhaps. Ed. Rev. [R.] 
May'hiPM, (ma'h^ra or mam) [ma'h^m, .Ja. K. , roam, Sm.] 
n. (Law) Privation of some essential part j lameness ; 
maim. Sec Ma.im. 

MAy^ino,* n. The act of gathering flowers in May, or 
May-day. Cowper 

MAy'-lA'dY) ft* The queen of May, in old May-games. 
MAy'-lIl-v, n. The same as lily ef the valley. 
May'-morn,'*' n. Morning of May ; freshness. 8hak. 

Ma Y'pR, (ma'yr) [ma'ijir, fF. J. F. Ja. Sm. fVb. ; mar, S. AT.] 
n. [Tnaieur, old Fr. } major^ L.] The chief magistrate of a 
city or borough. 

MAY'QR-i^L-TV, (ma'ur-?l-te) n. The office of a mayor. 
MA-YQR-Az'oOf* n. [Bp.] The right of the eldest bom to 
inherit property . majorat. Brandt. 

MAy'qr-E 88, (ma'yr-£a) ». The wife of a mayor. Toiler. 
MAY'-POLB, n. A high pole to be danced round on May- 
day. 

MAY'-wfifiD, n, A plant; a species of camomile which 
grown wild. 

MAz'aRD, n. [m&ehoirey Fr.] [f A jaw. SAoA.] A dark-col- 
ored cherry 

tMXz'ARi>» V. a. To knock on the head. B. Jonson 
MAz-a-rine',* n. A deep blue color; — a particular way 
of dressing fowls: — a little dish set in a larger. CraJtb. 
maze, n. A labyrinth ; a place or state of perplexity , con- 
fusion of thought , uncertainty , perplexity 
maze, t>. a. To bewilder , to amaze. Qower. 
fMAZE, t?. n. To be bewildered or amazed. Chaucer. 
fMAZ'lpD-Nfiss, n. Confusion , astonishment. Chaucer. 
fMA'ZER, n. [maeeerj D.] A broad cup or bowl , a maple 
cup. Dry den. 

MA'zi-lv,* ad. In a mazy or perplexed manner. Dr. Allen. 
MA'z|-n£ 88,* n. State of being mazy. Dr. Allen. 
Ma-zol'q- 9 V,* and )<6)0i.] (Ztwl.) The natuml 

history of mammalia , niainmalogy, mastology. Ed. Ency. 
See Mammalogy. 

Ma'zv, a. Perplexed with windings, confused. Spenser 
MXz'zaku,* n. A dark cherry. Ash. See Mazahjd. 

M. D. [viejicvur doctor.] Doctor of medicine or physic 
Mf, pron. , objectire case of /. 

M LA'cCicK, (raC'kak) n. [ihm, i.e. mad, and cog, Fr. Sfeiniwr.] 
An 1 fferninate man , a coward [k.] 
tMfiA'cftcK, a. Tame , timorous , cowardly. Shah. 

MSad, (mCd)n. A kind of drink made of water and honey: 

— meailow , used in poetry for meadow 
MEad'ow, (m6d'6) ». Land nnploughed, green with grass, 
and variegated with flowers, grass land annually mown 
for hay. — In the United Btates it is often applied to mow- 
ing lands which are inar-»hy or too wet to be ploughed, and 
producing a coarse kind of Itay, whicli is called meadow 
hay^ in distinction from that which grows on uplands, 
which is called English hay. 

MkAD'dw,*^ a. Belonging to or obtained from a meadow. 
Ash. 

M£ad'c>w~P6x'tAil,* n. A species of foxtail. Farm. Eney. 
M£ad'qw>GkA88,* n. A genus of grass, poa : — gr.*!^ 
growing in a meadow. Farm. Ency. 

MIad'QW-PTnk, * n. a species of dmnthus. Booth. 
MftAD'QW-RftE,* n. A plant. Booth. 

M£AD'pw-.SAF-rRON, (med'T-sAffyrn) n, A genus of bul- 
bous plants , a plant. Miller. 

MfiAD'<;)W*^CIUE£N,* «. A flower. B. Jonson. 
MftAD'pw-swffiT, n. A perennial plant , queen of the 
meadow. 

MfiAD'gw-WORT, (m6d'(?-wUrt) n. A plant. Drayton. 
MtAD'pw-v,* a. Containing or resembling meadows. Smart 
M£a'gke, (me'gvr) a. [maigre, Fr.] Lean , thin j wanting 
flesh , emaciated , poor, hungry. 

I Mla'grE, (mS'gtir) v. a. To make lean. KnoUcs 
ffiA'GRE-LVi (me'gyr-lv) ad. Poorly ; thinly , barrenly 
M£a'QRE-n£sb, (ni£'gur-n£s) n. Le-aiiness, thinness. 
tMfiAK, (m 5 k) n. A hook with a long handle. Tusser. 
M£al, (raM) n. A repast; the food eaten at one time: — the 
flour or edible part of corn or grain. 

MSal. (mCl) v.a. To sprinkle with meal ; to mingle. Shak. 
MfiAL'l-NfisB,* n. The quality of being mealy. Ask, 
M£al'mAN, n. ; pi. MEALMEN. One who deals in meal 
M£AL'M6N-iS9R,* n. One who deals in meal. Booth. 
MfiAL^-TlME,* n. The time for gating a meal. Ruth. 

(mOM^) a. Having the taste or quality of meal ; 
resembling meal ; besprinkled, ns with meal. 
MfiAL^Y-MofiY'HBD, (mdM^-md&thd) a. Using soft words ; 

not expressing the plain truth ; bashful or soft of speech. 
M£AL'Y-M5t)TH'9D-Nfi88, f msn^-mbatb'^d-nds) n. Qual- 
ity of being mealy-mouthed. 

M£an, (mfin; a. Wanting dignity or rank ; low-minded ; 
base ; ungenerous ; spiritlew : contemptible ; low in worth 
or power , abject ; vUe , sordid ; penurious ; niggardly. — 
[moyen, Fr.] Middle; moderate; without excess; inter- 
vening; intermediate. 


MfiAif, n. {meyen, Fr.] vl. MtATtif. \ middle state between 
two extremes; mediocrity; middle rate; medium: — 
instrument. — pi. Income; resources. See Means. 
M£an, V. n. [t. MEANT MBA Nirfo, MEANT. — Mcaued, X. ic 

p.y is rarely used.] To have in the mind ; to purpose , to 
think; to intend ; to design. — [To moan. Brockett Local.] 
M£an, V. a. To purpose ; to intend ; to design ; to signify , 
to denote , to imply ; to import ; to hint covertly. 
M£an'-born,* a. Of low or mean birth. Shak. 
Me-An'D]^r, n. A winding like that of the river Meander y 
in Phrygia, a winding course; maze; labyrinth; flex- 
uous passage. 

M 9 -XN'D 1 ^R, O. a. [I. MEANDEHED ; MSANDERINO, ME- 
ANDERED.] To Wind ; tc turn round , to make flexuous. 
M¥-An'd?r, V. n. To run in windings , to be intricate. 
ME-AN'DER-lrio,* p. a. Running with a serpentine course ; 
winding. 

M^-An'drj-ar, a. Winding; flexuous. Ktn^ [R.] 
Me-An'drovs, fl. Winding; meandering. Fiuler. [R.] 
tME-AN'DRY, a. Winding , meandering. Bacon. 
Mean'ino, n. Intention; sense, signification; import. 
M£an'jng-e£8S,* a. Destitute of meaning. C. Lamb. 
M£an'i.Y> od. With meanness ; poorly , ungenerously. 
M£an'NE88, n. Want of excellence or dignity , baseness , 
lowness of mind , sordidness ; niggardliness. 

MEan^,* n. sing. Bl pi. An instrument, method, mode, 
way, that which is used in order to any end. — In this 
sense it is generally used in the singular number, with a 
verb or adjective singular ; but if more than one thwig is 
referred to, it is plural. “ By this means.'*^ Pope. “ By thai 
means.** Addison. “This is one of those anomalies which 
use has introduced and established, in spite of analogy ; 
we should not be allowed to say, ‘ a mean of making int n 
happy.’” Bp. Hurd. — pi. Revenue; income, fortune, 
resources. — By all means, without doubt; certainly.— 
By no means, in no way ^ not at all. — By any means, m 
any way. — By no manner of means, not at all , not in any 
way. A colloquial pleonasm, in use for tlie sake of em- 
phasis. 

Mean'-spIr-jt-Ed,* a. Having a mean spirit ; base. Shen- 
stone. 

MCaNT, (m6nt) i. icp. from Mean. See Mean. 
Mean'time. ad. In the intervening tune; meanwhile. 
Dry den. 

Mean'whTle, ad. In the intervening time. Addu>on. 
fMLAR, n.*A boundary. Bee Mere. 

[Mear, V. a. See Mere. 

Mease, [mes, & W. Ja.; mSz, P. JT. Si».] n. [mass, Ger ] 
The quantity or number of five hundred, applied to her- 
rings , as, “a mease [500] of herrings.” 
tM£A'§LE, (mS'zl) n. [mas. mostly Ger.l A leper. Widifft. 
Mea'^led, (me'zld) a. Infected with the measles. 
Mea'§LED-n£ss, (m 5 'zld-nes) n. State of being measly. 
M£a'$LE^, (nie'zlz) n. pi. A contagious disease, usually 
characterized by small, red spots • — also a disease in 
swine and in Trees. 

M£A'§Ly, (me'zl?) a. Infected with the measles. Stnft 
MLa^'v ra-ble, (m^zh'u-rp-bl) a. That may be measured , 
moderate , being in small quantity. 
M£A?'V-RA-nLE-w£ss, (mfizh'y-r? bl-n 5 s) n. The quality 
of admitting to be measured. 

M£a9'v-RA-bev, (m6zh'u-r9-blp) ad. Moderately. 
M£a§'VRE, (m^zh'yr) n. [mesure. Fr.] That by which any 
thing IS measured ; a standard ; a rule ; degree , that 
which IS measured or dealt out , proportion , quantity 
settled , a stated quantity ; sufficient quantity ; allotment , 
portion allotted. — ^us.) The number counted in each 
bar or cadence. — (Poetry) The number counted m each 
foot or verse. — (Dancing) The proportion of the steps to 
each other. — pt. Ways , proceedings ; expedients, means 
to an end. — Hard measure, hard treatment. 

MfiA§'VRE, (mSzh'yr) t>. a. [mewurer, Fr.] [i. meascred , 
pp. MEASURING, MEASURED.] To computc 08 to quantity 
or extent by a rule or standard ; to pass through , to judge 
of quantity, or extent, or greatness ; to adjust ; to propor^ 
tion ; to mark out, allot, or distribute by measure. 
M£A 9 'VR£-l£s 8 , (m^zh'iir-lgs) o. Immeasurable. 
M£a^'VR£-m£nt, (mfizh'vir-“^®*) ^ measuring , 

mensuration. Burke. 

MfiAE'VR'¥R» (mCzh'yr-^r; lu One who mea^sures. 
M£ae'VR- 1 ng, (mSzh'yr-Ing) «• That measures, or is meas- 
ured: — applied to a cast. Waller 
M£at, m. [frood in general. iliWc.] Flesh to be eaten. 
M£AT'Ei>t i foddered. Tusser.] Having meat. 

M£aTH, (math) it. A drink like mead, or the same. MUton. 

Option; preference, Grose. [Localjf 
M£ AT 'LESS,* a. Destitute of meat. Th. More. 
M£at'~ 0 f-FEB^Ii^O)* n. An offering consisting of food 
J^dus. 

MfcAT'-PlE,* n. A pie made of meat; a mince-pie. A^h. 
M£at'Y) (ma't^) a. Fleshy, but not fat. Orose. [Local.] 

MEAwMmai) I 8“ M”. «« 

M£a'ZEING, (ma'zling) p. See Mizzling. ArbutknoL 
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Mi^iSnXn'io, (m^kftn'nik) «. One emplc^^ed in mechaai- 
^ or manual labor ; an artificer. 

M9-£;aXN'|C« lo. [taacAaaicaa, L. ; f/tncar^Or.] Balat. 

M^-£>a.XN^f-c^Lt I ing to mecbanica or mechaniam ; haT> 
ing tbe property of a machine ; employed in uannal la- 
bor i gkilied in mechaniCB : — mean ; aervile. Skak. — The 
nz meckznteal }N>w«r» are the lever, wheel and axle, pulley, 
inclined plane, wedge, and aerew. JiVaiiei#. — Brande, in 
enumerating the SIX mechanical powers, omits the mclmed 
■ton s , and adds the fimiemimr m m ekim , 

s. a. To render mean or low Ost- 

jgnavA 

ad. According to the laws of mechan- 
ism. 

Mis:-j 0 hXn'|-c^-n£s 8 , a. Quality of being mechanical. 

ll&£H-A-Kl''ciAn, <mdk-^nXsh^|tn) n. lm.ieamiet»H, Fr.] A 
maker of machines. 

M£-£hXn'|cs, m. pX The science of the laws of matter 
and motion, particularly as applied to the construction of 
machines , the science that treats of forces and powers, 
and their action on bodies, either directly or by the inter- 
vention of machtneiy. 

(rodk'tn-lcm) a. [m^eoaisme, Fr.] Action 
according to mechanic laws ; the constrpctlon of a ma- 
chine, or the parts of a machine adapted to the intended 
effect. 

M££H'^ir-lsT, (mSk'fn-lst) n. A mechanician ; a maker 
of maebines : — a philosopher who refers all the changes 
in the universe to the effect merely of mechanical forces. 

(mdk'fJD-Iz) v. a. To form mechanically. 

CeUrtdge. [R.] 

lik-CHX-ifQ-aitXPH'lC,* 0 . Treating of mechanics. Maun- 
der, Fr.] 

M£€h'i.|n,* (mfik^hn) a. Lace made at Mechlin. Smart. 

M^eH'LiN, a. Rekiang to or made at Mechlin, as a kind 
of lace. ^ 

MifeH-LO'jCj* (m^k-l&^ik) a. (CXem.) Noting an acid 
formed by passing chlorine gas over fused nieconine. P. 
Ojfc 

or M¥-jBHO'A-cXifj fm^-ka'^-kftn, J. K 
Sm. Wb.] n. A large root or white jalap from Mechoacan 
in Mexico, a mild purgative. IRU. 

Mkc'Q-NATE,* a. A salt formed of meconic acid and a 
base. Brande. 

M£-cdN^{c,* 0 . {Cham.) Noting an acid obtained from opi- 
um. Brande. 

Mfic'p-NiNE,* er M?-c6'Nl-i^,* a. A white, fusible sub- 
stance obtained from opium. Brande. 

Mip-cd'lc|-CKi n. [itriK<^¥iov.'\ The Juice of the white pop- 
py ; opium: — the first fteces of children 

MeO'^, a. [st^doiUe, Fr.] An ancient coin: — a piece of 
metii, in tM shape of a com, with figures and devices, 
struck in memory of some person or event 
a. A little medaL PmkerUm. 
a. Pertaining to medals. Jiddteon. 

Mf-DXL'LI^Sf (-y^n) a. [mddotlhm, Fr.] A large antique 
stamp or medal ; the reinesentation of a medal in paint- 
ing or sculpture. 

Mft^'^Lr-x.lsT, a. [mddaillieUf Fr.] One skilled or curious 
in medals : —one wh > gains a prixe-medaL Bd. Rev. 

Mtiy^L-LtfR-^y,* a. *] be art of making and striking med- 
als and coins. Brande, 

MRd'dle, (mBd'dI) o. a. fsnddsfea, Teut] [i. MxoDi.ai> ; 
fp. lUDOuao, MxoDi,BD.j To have to do > to interpose ; 
to act in any thing } to interpose or intervene ofilciously ; 
to interfere 

I Mftit'DLE, u. a. [staler, Fr.] To mix , to mingle. Speneer 
fftD'Di.|^R, a. One who meddles ; a busy-body. 
M£]>'DLE-e5ifE, a. Intermeddling ; officious. 
M£i>'DLiS-e^icx-ivftsa, a. An intermeddling j ofllcious 
nese. 

MtD'DLfiro, a. Officious Interposition. Sauik. 
MftD'DLliro,* p. a. Interfering importunately : officious. 

If £']>hA, a. pL See Mmdium. 

(m«d^^'v»t> a. Relating to the middle 
agee. Ee. Rev. Written also medieval 

a. One belonging to the middle age. JEd. 

Rea. 

«. Noting a medium or average ; mean, ffiaart. 
a. (JSnaL) Middle ; situated in the middle. — 
The meMan Una is a vertical line supposed to divide the 
body longitudinally into two equal parts. Danglteon. 
ME'di-Iht,* a. (Jm.) The chord which is a oudor or mi- 
nor third higher than the key-note, acoordingaa the mode 
is muJor or minor. Brande. 

Mi'DI-AS'TlNE, a. raUdiasem, Fr. ; maWirtfawia, L.] (jfaat) 
Same as s i srftsfka asi. JMmtknat. 

Mft-Di-^s-TFKVV.* a. [L.] {AnaL) The dnpHcatnre of the 
Ideora, which dividM the carity of the thorax into two 
Murts. Brande, 

9. a. {medme^ L.] vanf atro ; pp. htsoiav- 
tao, Nxof ATEO.] To interp^ as a commoa fliead, ho* 
tween two parties ; to intercede ; to be between two. 

If f 'l»|-lTR, 9. a. To elibct by mediation 


MS'di-ate, a. {la^thae, Fr.] Intorvunmg } middlo , he* 
tweeu two extremes. * 

M£^D|-^te-ly, ad. By n secondary or intervening catiaa 
M£'Df-ATS-Kfta8,e a. State of being mediate. BannteUr. 
ME-D|-a'tiqjv, a. [Fr.] The act of mediating ; interpofd- 
tion ; intervention ; agen^ interposed ; intercessUm. 
M£-D|-XT-j-zi'Ti9N,* n. The annexation of auialler sov- 
ereignties to larger contiguous states, as in Gfermany, af- 
ter the dissolution of the German empire in 180(>. Brande. 
M£'D|-^-t1zb,* V, a. [u MKDiATizBO ; pp. MaoiATizisa, 
MBoiATitaD.j To annex a small state, governed by a sov- 
• ereign prince, to a larger one, yet allowing the ruler of 
the small state to ret^n his princely rank, rights, and 
privileges. P. Oyc. 

M£'D|-X-tqr, n. [mediator^ L. ; midiaiewry Fr.] One who 
mediates ; an intercenor ; one od the charactem of our 
I bleased ^vior. 

M£-d)-^-t5'r}-4il, o. Belonging to mediation or a media- 
tor , intercessoiy. 

M£-D} X'T9R-auiP, a. Tlie ofliice of a mediator. Peaaeon, 
M£'dj-a.T9-RV, a. Mediatorial. Hopkina. [R.J 
MS-Dt-A'TRfisa, n, A fismaJe mediator. Sheldon. [R.] 
Mfi-DI-i'TRlx, n. A female mediator. fPdrton, 

M£d'}c, n. A genus of herbaceous plants *, a kind of tre- 
foil. — [tpi* The science of medicine. &en««r.] 

M£d'jc,* a. Medical. PothfreL [r.] 

M£D'i-c^-Bb£, a. [medicabihet L.] That may be healed. 
Badey. 

MBd'i-c^l, o. [merficuA, L.] Relating to medicine or the 
art of healing , medicinal. 

Mfin'l-C^Xi-LY, ad. Physically ; medicinally. 
MfiD'j-CA-M£NT, [mfid Vka-mSnt, S. P. J. Jo. Sm. Wb. f 
mSd'9-k»-ment or m^Ik'a-ment, fP. F. , m^-dlk'Miifint, 
K.) n, [medicammtumy L.} Any thing used in healing , a 
topical application. 

M£i>-|-cvm£nt'^l, a. Relating to medicaments. 
MfiD-l-cvMfiNT'^-LV, ad. After the manner of medi- 
I cine. Broione. 

I M£d')-cXs-T 9R, II [m^dieoAtre, Fr.] A pretender to medi* 
cine ; a quack. Whitlock. 

MfiD^J-cAxE, V. a. [medieoy L.] [i, mxdicated , pp. mcdt- 
CATiKo, MCOICATB 0 .] To tincturo or impregnate with 
any thing medicinal. 

MfiD-l-cA'TipN, w. Act of medicating ; use of physic. 
M£D'i-cA-T{VE,* a. Tending to cure , mediciiint. SteioarL 
M 9 -Dt 9 '|W-A-BLE, 0 . Useful for healing ; sanative. 
M^-Dl^'l-NAL, [ro?-dlB'^nal, P. F. K. Sm. Wb. { ino-dW- 

f -n^l or mfid-^l'n^l. S. W, J. Jo.) a. [medicinalie, L.] 
laving the power or healing ; belonging to physic or 
medicine i sanative. Sometimes pronounced, in 

poetry, mM-i-cPn$l. 

M^-dIv'i-nal-LY} ad. By means of medicine. 
M£i>'1-C']ne, [ni«d'de-#ln, W. P. J. E. F. Jo. ; mSd'sin, 8. 
K. Elphtnetone, mSa'^-sIn, eoUoqwaUy mdd'sm, Sm.] n, 
[meduma, L.] That branch of physic which relates to 
the beahns of diseases , physic , a drug or other sub- 
stance used as a remedy for disease. Prov. xvii. — [mide- 
cin, Fr. — fA physician. SAaA.] 

i MftD'i-cTwE, V. a. To restore or cure by medicine. Skak. 
[£-DT^k-TY, n. [medteU, Fr.] Middle state , participation 
of two extremes ; half. Browne, [r.] 

M£'p|-5-€R^l,* a. Of middle quality; mediocre. Addi- 
eon. 

M£'di-5-crE, (mS'd9-5-kr;r) [mfi'd^-O-k^r, K. Sm. J. ; mfl- 
d 9 -fikr^ Jo. Maunder ; m^-dl Tbdd.] a. [Fr., from 

medwbrie, L.] Of moderate degree ; of middle rote , mid- 
dling. Pope. 

M£'dj-5-cre,* (mfi'd^-fi-kyr) a. One of middling quality, 
talents, or merit : medioorist. Southey. 

M£'p|-d^Rf8T, [m«'do-fi-krjst, 8m. Wb.t roC-d^-fi'knrt* 
K.i m9t4l'9-krl8t, TWd, Maunder.] n. [medioert, Fr.j 
One of middling sibilitles. 8w^ 

ME-d|-6c^rj-ty, f 

dp-fik'r^-tq or mb-J^-hk'r^-t^, w.; m^-Wk'r^-to, 8.] n, 
[medioeraae, L. ; m^dieeritd, Fr.] Middle state, rate, or 
degree, moderate degree; modenilion. 

M£p'|-tAtb, V. 0. [ medttor ^ U] [t. mxdixatko ; pp . waoi- 
TATiifo, MKDiTATBD.] To plan ; to contHve ; to think on ; 
to revolve In the mind ; to contemplate. 

M£d')-tAte, V. n. To think ; to muse , to contemplate 
M£i>-|-tA'TIQN, n. [meditatiOf L.] Act ^meditating ; deep 
thought, close attention; contrivance; contem^ation ; 
thought employed upon sacred ofajecu; a series or 
thoughts. 

MEd'i-tA-titb, «. Addicted to meditatioii ; refleetiiif. 
M£d'i-tXjt|vz.ly,* ad. With maditathm. Ctdaridge, 
M£p'|-TX-T|TB-ltft88,* n. Quality of being meditative. 
Coleridge. 

i Mep-i-T^R-RlRB', a. Mediterranean. Baarmoeei. 
f Rp-^gB-BA^ir^-Air, a, Baeireled by land, as a sea ; lys- 
ing between lands ; inland j remote mm the sea : *— not 
ing the sea lylnf between Burotie, Africa, and Asia. 
MtD-^TBB-BA^lf E-Ofia, a, [medfue and terra, L . ; wtddken- 
ranee, nr.] Mediterranean Burnet [R.] 
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rm6'd^n», P. J. Ja* 9m, R, ; mS^dyvtn, 8, EL 
K . ; nii'd^-um or inS'^-um, fP.] n, {L.! pi. L. Jf®'- 
i>jr -4 ; Eng. BCS^Df-CiCf • That thnnigii which a body» not 
in contact with another, must pass to reach it ; space or 
substance passed through ; any thing intervening the 
number between two extremes , a mean y middle place 
or degree. 

MfiD'L^R, n. A genus of large, omamental fruit-trees ; the 
fhiit of the tree. 

tMfiD^LE, (mdd'di) ) e. a. To mingle. L,Mdmm. BeeMju>- 

tMfiD'Ly, (mfid'l?) ) DLK. 

M£d'ley, (mdd'li?) n. A mixture ; a miscellany ; a mixed 


Mfiu'L^Y, (mSd'l^) a. Mingled; confhsed. Chaueor. 
M^-ubo'y* n. An excellent, red, French wine. W. Rhcp. 
tM&p'B?PP,'^ n. A hiirveHt supiier formerly given, in Eng- 
land, to laborers at harvest-home. Wkutkaw. 

n. [JL] (jSnat.) Marrow. — (JS^it.) Pith. 

Crabb. 

[ntiduUaire fFr.] Relating to mariow, med- 
ullary. Chopne, 

fmSd'yl-la-r?. W. Jo. Wb. Diinfflioomm^ 
ddlMa-r^, & P, K. 5m.] a. (medulla^ L. ; midullatrey Fr.] 
Pertaining to the marrdw or pith. Bee Capillart. 
M^:-pOl.'i.|NE,* n. That form of lignin which constitutes 
the pith of certain plants, as the pith of the sunflower. 
Brande. 

n. [L.] pi. ME-nv'sM. (.^nUqmty) One of 
the Gorgons. x^mprtere. — (Zool.) A genua of marine, 
radiated animals, without shells. LyelL 
M££d, n. Reward ; recompense ; gift. Shak. 

i M££D, V o. To merit ; to deserve. Ifeyieood. 
f££K, a. [miu£r, mtidle, Icei.] Mild of temper, not proud ; 
not easily provoked; soft; gentle ; quiet; liumble. 

i ME£K, V. a. To humble , to meeken. WlcUffe. 

ICEK'EN, (mS'kn) V. a. To make meek ; to soften. Browne. 
M££k'-eykd,* (-Id) a. Having a mild aspect. T^mgan. 
MEEK'LYt ad. In a meek manner, mildly. 

M££k'n^ 88, ft. Gentleness ; mildness , humility. 
M££k'-sp1r-it-]^o,* o. Having a meek spirit; gentle. 
Pealtne. 

M££r, o. dc ft. See Mere. 

i M££K£D, (mSrd) a. Relating to a boundary. Shak. 
iIEer'sciiauh,* (mdr'shdCim)^. [Ger.] (Min.) A silicated, 
light, and soft magnesian mineral, used in Germany in 
the manufacture of tobacco-pipes. Brande. 

M££r'za,* r. See Mieza. 

M££t, a. Fit ; proper , suitable ; seemly ; qualified . — \^Meet 
withy even with. Shak.] 

M££t, V. a. [». MET ; j>p. mexthto, met.] To come together 
fyom opposite or different directions ; to come face to face ; 
to encounter , to encounter in hostility or unexpectedly ; 
to join another in *.ne same place , to find. 

M££t, V. R. To encounter , to close face to face ; to en 
counter in hostility ; to assemble ; to come together. — To 
meet withy to light on , to find , to join , to suffer unex- 
pectedly , to encounter; to advance half way ; to join. 
BCEfiT'BN,* (mS'tn) v. a. To make meet or fit ; to prepare. 
Jieh, 

n. One who meets. 

M££t')N&, r. An assembly , a convention ; an interview ; 
a conflux; a company ; a congregation ; an auditory : — an 
assembly for public worship, applied, in England, to the 
Dissenters. 

M££T'|RO-H5ft8E, (mfit'ing-hbfls) n. A bouse of public 
worship, in England, used for a bouse of public worship 
for Dissentera, as distinguished from a church. 

MSfiT'LiY, ad. Fitly ; properly , suitably. Shak. 
Mfi£T'N£88, n. Fitness ; propriety ; suitableness. Bp. BuU. 
fiEa' ^-o6^vl, n, fp£>a 5 and K6opos.] The great world ; 
macrocosm. Bp, ff. Crqft. 

a. Noting games among the Romans in 
honor of Cybele. Brande. 

n. (Jl/tn.) An extinct genus of fishes. 

Brahde, 

HEg' h~^6-vxXy* n, [piyat and d»e(.] (OeoL) A large, 
extinct mammal, whose fossil bones have been found in 
Virginia. Brande, 

tM8€^-A-jb*F'8V-£!Hy,* n. Greatness of mind. Maiunder. 
M£o-A-i.5p'T¥-rAn,* n. Uiyas and irrzpdv,] (JBat.) A 
neuropterous insect. Brande. 

ME«-A-LQ-8Xu'rV8,* n, [plyaf and tratJpof.] (Oeot) A fos- 
sil, gigantic, amphibious animal, of tbe saurian, or lis»rd 
and crocodile, tribe. LvelL 

M¥-oXfh'v-tok,* fi. (Geol) A genua of extinct fossil 
^anUu Buekland. 

fMgl-ciXP^p-L!^ n. [piyas and irdAir.} A principal city; 
metropolis. B^bert, 

WtG'h^obPXy* *. [piyas and ese^voi.] An optical instru- 
ment for examining bodies of eonslderable maguitude. 
Bremde, 

lf£o'A*8T5BtE,* n, A univalve ahell with a largo aperture. 
Brande, 

UtP-A'THfi^Rl-Oif ,* n. [pf yar and 0np(ov,] ( fM.) A large. 


extinct animal, whose bones have been found in Bouth 
America. Buekland, 

M E-«ATH']g-R5lD,'*' n. One of a fiuaily of extinct nuunmif- 
erous quadrupeds. P. Oge. 

Mfia'L}p,o n. A color for pointing in imitation of oak. Lou- 
don. 

MI'aBiM, a. IhpiKpavtOt Or , ; migraine, Fr.] (Med.) A vio- 
lent. intemutiing pain afibeting one side of the head ; 
vertigo. 

a. (AnaL) Noting glands situated at the 
edge of the eyelids. BogeL 

fMEiNE, (m6n; v.o. To mingle. Chaucer. 

fMfiiN'y, (miln' 9 ) [mSn'^, Sm. ; mS'n?. P.] n, [meamey old 
Fr.] A family , a retinue or householJ of servants. Shak. 

METp-efiNE,* a. (OeoU) See Miocsrix. 

MeFp-nIte,'* n. (Mm.) A-ttineral occurring in grains, or 
small, shining crystals, found at Mount Somma, near 
Vesuvius. Brande. 

M£l-5'8}S, (ral-6's)s) [ml-A'sis, JT. Wb. Crabb t mVo-aUy 
Sir.] r. [p£tc5ot(.] (HkeL) A fimre of speech by which a 
thing is hyperboiicaily lessened. 

MeI^w^l.!.,'^ n. A small sort of codfish. Crabb. 

n. A substance consisting of carbon, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen, formed during the distillation of a mixture 
of sal-ammoniac and potassium. Brande, 

M£l^^m-pode, r. [meUn^odtum, L.] The black helbdiore. 


Mri-tiXN'A-GdotTE, (m^-l&n'a-gSg) n. [plAavos and 
(Med.) A medicine for expeUing blac)c bile, choter, or mel- 
ancholy. 

tM£i.-4JN-EH5^iiI-4LN, n. One afflicted with melancholy. 
Seott, 

MEl'^n-chOl-JC, a. Disordered with melancholy; h>[io- 
chondriacal ; gloomy ; dismal ; melancholy. 
M£l^^n-£B5l-ic, r. a ^rson diseased with melancholy. 

[t A gloomy state of mind. Ld. Clarendon,] 
M£L.'AN-EU6l.-}-Ly, ad. With melancholy. JHeepe. [R.] 
M£x.'an-£H&l-}-n£ss, n. Melancholy. Jtuhrey. [r.J 
tMfil.-4iN-i0H5'L|-oD8, a. Melancholy ; gloon^. Oower. 
MEl'^lN-AJhPl-IST, r. a melancholy person. Olanville. [r.] 
tM£L'4N-£Hp-LlZE, V. n. To become melancholy. Burton. 
tMfiL'^N-EHp-LlzE, V. a.To make sod or melancholy. More. 
MfiL'AN-;eH6Lr-y, (m51'an-kJSI-?) n. [/icXauos and x^^n,] A 
disease of the mind, chiefly characterized by ungrounded 
fear, and apprehension of evil , depression of spirits ; 

t loomy state of mind ; gloommess ; hypochondria. 

L'AN-EH&L-y, a. Diseased with melancholy ; habituaDy 
dejected ; gloomy , dismal , sad ; melancholic. 
MF-L'AtffiE^y (roa-KLnzh') r. [Fr.] A mixture ; a medley. 
M^-lA'ni->n,* r. One of a family of fluviatile, testaceous 
mollusks. P. Cyc. 

M£L^^N-lTE,*n. (Min.) A species of Mack garnet. Brande. 
M£l-an*1t'}C.* a. Relating to roelamte. Smart. 
M£l-4M-6eu'RP-Ite,* n. (JVm.) An ore of lead. Dana. 
M£l-an-6p^8)s,* s. a genus of firesb-water, testaceous 
mollusks. P. Cyc, 

M£i>-A-m 5'818,* n. [fiiXoi.] (Med.) A malignant disease 
characterized by deposition of black matter. Brande. 
M£e-^n-6t'IC;* a. Relating to melanosis. P. Cyc, 
Me-l*Xi«'t^b-1te,* r. (Mtn.) A native sulphate of iron. 
JSrandc. 

MM'jkXSy* n. TGr.] (Med.) An endemial disease of Arabia, 
characterizea by dark or black spots on tbe skin. Brande. 

n, (Med.) A disease of aged persons, in which 
a Mack spot appears upon tbe skin, and forms a foul ul- 
cer. Brande. 

Mg-LXs^TP-MA,* R. [piXas and ar6pa,] (BoL) A genus of 
evergreen trees. LyeU, 

ME-jlxe'j* (ma-la') n. [Fr.] A battle ; a contest ; an aflVay. 
OenL Mag 

M£l'ic,^ a. [/tcXiirdf.] Relating to sons ; lyric. Beck. 
M£l-i-c£^R 18 , r. [/icAiicnplr-] (Med.) An encysted tumor, 
filled with matter resemUmg honey* 

ME-Llp^EK'OOs,* a. Having matter like honey, SmarL 
Mel.^I-o£t,‘^ 11 . A species of fish. Crabb, 

Mfih'io-GRXss,* n. A genus of perennial grasses. Farm, 
Ency, 

M£z.-)-cp-tPOn\* r. A sort of peach ; malacatune. Crabb. 
MEl'i-lPt, r. [iRehfottts, L.] The honey lotus ; a sort of 
trefoil or clover. 

M£l-)-l5'tvs,* r. [iRsl and lotus, L.] A plant called the 
eweet-eeen^ dover ; melilot. Farm, Juicy. 
|jM£L'i9-EilTB,(m5ry^rSt)[m6'l9-o-rftt, W.P.J.Jeui ni5^ 
lyq-r&t, S. E. F, K. Sir.] v. a. [mehsrsr, Fr.] [t. meliorat- 
ed ; pp, melioratiro, meliorated.] To make better ; to 
improve ; to ameliorate. 

)|M£i.'iP-rXt-]?e,* r. One who meliorates. Jtmt. Beg. 
j|M£L-ip-Ri'TipN, (mW-yp-ra'shvn) r. [Fr.] Act of mel- 
iorating ; ameitoration ; improvement. 
tM£L-l&B^|-Ty, (mei-ySr'H?) of being better. Ba- 

CSR. 

f M£ll, r. R. [milsr, ac ai^lsr, Fr.] To mix } to meddle Spen 
eer 

fMEliL, R. [msl, li.] Honey. Warner, 
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MfiL'L^TE,* n. (Ckem.) A salt formed of mellltk acid and 
a ba«e. 

M|pir>i.lr'ER*oDs. a. Producing honey 

a. Making or producing honey. PhiUtps. 
Mel-lj-fj-cA'tiqn, ». [mBU{fir.Of L.J The making or the 
production of honey. ArbiUhnoU [R.] 

MEL-L.tF'LV-?NCB, «. A flow of honey or aweetneaa. 
BlEL-LTr^LV'ENT, i a. r*ae2 and diui. L.] Flowing aa with 
Mbl^-LiF'LV-oOs, ) honey , flowing with sweetness. 
Shak, 

M?l-l1(?'e-no0s,* cl Having the qualities of honey. Smart 
a. (Jlfm.) Same as mclhie. Brandt. 
M^t-'LlL'P-QUfiNT,* a. Speaking sweetly. Maunder. [R.J 
M£l'L]I>T^T£«* n. (Ckem.) A compound of meilitic acid 
and a base. Turner. 

M£l'lIte,* *. [uiXi and Afflof.j (Min.) The honey-stone, 
a yellow, crystallized mineral composed of mellitic acia 
and alumine. Brandt. 

M£L-LtT'(c,^ a. Relating to the honey-stone. Brandt. 
Mfii.'LQN,'* n. A lemon-yellow substance composed of car- 
bon and nitrogen. Brandt. 

M6£'l5w, (mdl'15) o. Soft with ripeness; fully ripe: — 
soft in sound , soft to the taste, to the touch, or tread, or 
to the eye ; soft with liquor , drunk. 

M£l'l5w, (mel'l5) V. a. [u msu.owxd ; pp. mblcowiro, 
MBixowxD.] To make mellow ; to soften ; to ripen ; to 
mature. 

MkL'Low, (m^nawie. w. To be soft, ripe, or mature 
MfiL'Lpw-LV,* ad. With mellowness. Mr». Butler 
MfiL^L.OW-N£ss, n. State of being mellow ; softness. Hart 
MKl'LQW-y, (mSl'l^) a. Soft , unctuous. Drapton. 
Jk£l.-Q^ 9 -T 6 li', 71. [meloeoton, Sp.] A quince: — a kind 
of peach ; malacatune. Bacon. 

|jM£-LO'Dj-oDs, fm9-16'd?-u8, P. J. Jo. Sm. ; mo-15'dyvis, S. 
E. F. K. } m^dM^-Qs or me-lS'j^-iis, fF.] a. Having mel- 
ody , musical , harmonious. 

^M£-l 6 'dj-oCs-lv, ad. Musically , harmoniously. 
M£-L5'Dl-oCs-N£sa, n. Sweetness of sound , musicalness. 
M£l'c>-dXst,* n. One versed m melody ; a musician. Dr. 
J^Uen. 

M£L'Q-D!Z£,* V. 0. [i. MKLODlZCD , jrp. MELODIZiaO, MCL- 

oDtzEo.} To make melodious, to reduce to the form of 
melody. Langkomt. 

||M£i> 9 -DRA'MA,* a. Same as Tnelndrame. Dickens. 
ijMfiic-O-DR^-MAT'lc,* a. Relating to a melodrame. Oent 
Mag. 

|M£tr-<?-DRXM'A-TlsT,* n. One who is versed in melo- 
drame. Qtt. B^ev. 

gM£L^<;>-DBAM£, rm(!l'o*draLm, Jb. ,* mS'l^-dnlm, K.; m?'- 
lo-dr&m, Sm.i mel'o<lram, Hh.] n. [Fr., from ftcAus and 
6paua.] A dramatic performance accompanied with songs 
or music , a sort of pantomime. 

MCl^O-dy, ft. [/itAWta.] The arrangement, in succession, 
of different sounds for a single voice or instrument ; mu- 
sic : sweetness of sound , harmony ; concord. 

M£l'ON, ft. [mdon^ Fr. ; mtlOf L.] A plant of several vari- 
eties, and its fruit. 

l!£L^Q!<r-THls'TLE, (-sl) ft. A plant. MtUtr. 
UtLr-Q-TCR'l^f* (roClVpe'yg) ft. The art of melody. Bur- i 
ntf. j 

MfiL'Rd^, ft. [fft«l and rose.] The honey of roses. 

MfiLT, V. a. fi. MKLTBD ; pp. MKLTiRo, MscTED. — The cdd i 
preterit, moky is obsolete ; and the old participle, moUtn. 
is DOW used only as an adjective.] To change from a solid 
to a liquid state ; to dissolve , to make liquid , to soften 
to love or tenderness ; to waste away. 

M£lt, V. ft. To become liquid ; to dissolve ; to be softened 
to pity or tenderness ; to lose substance ; to be subdued. 
MELT. ft. See Milt. 

MElt'ed,* p. a Dissolved ; softened ; made liquid or 
tender. 

MElt'ER, ft. One who melts metals, Sec. 

MfiLT')N«i,* p. a. Disst^ving; softening, aftecting. 
MElt'Irci, ft. Act of dissolving nr softening ; inteneration. 
MELT'l.xro-Ly, ad. Like something melting. 
MELT'iJfO-lfEsa, ft. Disposition to melt or be softened. 
MBL* ft. [Fr.j An imaginary beautiful nymph or 

Eiiry. Brandt. 

MEl'w^l, ft. A kind offish. 

M Ex'BEk* *• [sisadh’vsr, L. ; mtmbre. Pr.l A part of any 
thing ; a limb ; a part aupendsjit to the body ; a part of a 
discourse or period ; a ^d ; a clause ; any part of an in- 
tegral ; one of a community, society, or associstion. 
MEM'BgRRD, (mdm^b^d) a. Having limbs. — (jR&r.) Ap- 
plied to the beak and legs of a bird, when of a different 
tincture from the body. 

MEm'ber-sbIp, ft, Bute of being a member; onion. 
M£M-Br A'lvA'cRoya, (mem-brg-n&'sfoys) a. C^stnictcd as 
II membrane ; membranous. Crabb. 

IHEm'brXite, ft. [Fr. ; sunftbnaia, I*.] The expansion of 
any of the tusues of the body into a thin layer ; a web of 
seveitd sorts of fibres interwoven together. 

M UM-BBl'Rig-oOa, a. Ckmsisttog of membranes ; membra- 
noua. BapU. 


MEm-bea-nIf^VB-oOs,'* a Having or producing mem« 
branes. Buekitnd. 

Mem-brA'n)-f5rm,‘* a. Having the form of a membrane 
or parchment. Smart 

M£M-BR.ji-NdL^Q- 0 ¥,* ft. The science of the membranes 
Crabb. ^ 

MEm'br^-ttoCs, o. Relating to or consisting of mem 
branes , formed as membranes ; membraneous. Bay. 
M]^-jifB?dTOj ft, [L.] pL MJ|?-MfiN'T5s. A memorial ; a no- 
tice ; a hint. [tu;!. 

Mk-m&n> t6 M&rI.* [L.] “Remember death.” Macdon- 
|(Mg-MolR', (m6-mblr' or inSm^wflir) [nifi-mdlr' or m6m'- 
wkr, VK. P. F Ja. . mS-mdlr' or me'mwflir, S. ,• nidin'war, 
J. K Sw.] n, [ift^fftOM-e, Fr.] pL MEMOIRS. A notice of 
something remembered ; a biographical notice , a short 
essay ; an account of transactions or events familiarly 
written, or as they ore remembered by the narrator. 
j|M£-M6XR'j8T,* ft. A writer of memoirs. Carlyle. 
M&m-q-ra-bIl’ f-Ay* n. pi. [L.J Things worthy to bo re- 
membered or recorded. Ency. 

M£m'o RVBLE, a [Fr. , memorabthsy L.] Worthy of re- 
membrance ; signal ; extraordinary , remarkable. 
MEm'o-r^-ble-nEss,* n. duality of being memorable 
,/9.yA. 

MEm'o-RA-blv, ad. In a manner worthy of memory. 
MBm-Q~rXn' D l/My n. [L.] pi. L. MK.HORAIVDA, Eng. 
MEMORANDUMS. A note to help the memory ; a lucin^ 
rial notice. 

M£m-p-rXn'dvm-Book,* (-bfik) ft. A book in which mat- 
ters are recorded to assist the memory. BottteelL 
tM£M'c>-RATE, r. a. [memoroy L.] To make mention of a 
thing. Cockeram. 

i M£M^p-RA-TlVE, a. Preserving memory. Hammond. 
!£-m6'bj-al, ft. A monument, something to preserve 
memory; a remembrancer, un address of solicitation ; 
an address containing an exposition of facts and circum- 
stances, and soliciting attention to them. 

M£-m6'rj-al, a. Preservative of or contained in memory. 
Me-m6^rj-al-Ist, ft. One who writes, presents, or signs a 
memonal. 

ME-MO'R|-AL-lZE,*t?. <L [l. ULMOSI&LIZED , pp. MZMORI AL- 
iziNo, MEMORIALIZED.] 7'o nddrcss by a meniunnl. Ck. 
Ob 

Mr.-Md' RhA TBf’ja'Nf-CAy* [L.] Artificial memory , a 
method of assisting the memory by certain contrivances , 
nincmunics. Scudamore. 

tM£M'p-BlsT, n. One who memorizes. Browne. 
ME-MdR'pTERy* aii. [L.] From memory, by heart. Fx 
Ret). 

M£m'0-bIze, 77. tt. [l memorized ; pp. MEMOhinso, mrm 
oRizED.j To record , to cause to lie renu inliered. Mole. 
MEm'C>-RVi R* [memoria, L.] The power or rapacity of hav- 
ing what was once prest nt to tlie senses or the under- 
standing, suggested again to the mind, accompunu'd by a 
distinct consciousness of twist existi nee , the power of re- 
taining or recollecting things jinsl , reteniion , remem- 
brance ; reminiscence , recollection , exemption from ob- 
livion ; time of knowledge or remembrance , attention. 
fMEM'p-Ry, V. a. To lay up in the memoi^. Chaucer. 
M£m'pH|-an,* a. Relating to Memphis ; Egyptian. Smart 
men. ft.,* pL of Man. Bee Man. 

menace, V. a. [fjieiMicer, Pr., from mmaxy mituuus, L.] [i, 
menaced; pp. MKirACiNU, menaced.] To Uireattm , to 
tbreaL 

MEn^^ce, n. [Pr.] A threat; a denunciation of ill. 
MEn'a-cEB, ft. One who menaces , a threatener. 
Me-nXEU^an-Ite,* ft. (JIftft.) Ferruginous oxide of tita- 
nium. Brandt. 

MEN^jk-clNO, ft. Act of threatening ; tiireat. 
MEk'^-cjIno-lv,* ad. By the use of threats. Brooke. 
ME-NA0R'y (m^-nkzh'i n. [Fr.] A menagery ; manege. 

Jiddum. [R.j Bee Mansox, and Manaoc. 

Me-bare',* (me-nazh') v. a. To train horses ; to manege. 
Spenser. Bm Mankox. 

M¥N-X<j'g!-RiE, (mq-nk'zh^-rC) or MEN-A<j'£-RY, [m?n- 
azh-tr-C'i f¥ Ja. i m^nA^zh^-rfi, P. E. Sm. : m^nAzh'?-rfi, 
Kf mett'9-iir-ffy fFb.] n. [Fr.j A collection of foreign or 
wild animals ; the place in which they are kept. 
M£n'A-«()€iub, (men'fitSg) n. [iiftvfi and Jyiu.] (Med.) A 
medicine to prcmiote the fiux of the menses. 

j fl. Variegated; spotted. Cotgrave. 

MElfD, V. a. [emendcy IaI [i. MXNDao ; pp. MaNoiNO, mbso 
xo.] To repair from breach or decay ; to correct ; to 
help ; to Improve ; to rectify ; to reform ; to amend ; to 
emend. 

MEbd. e. ft. To grow better; to ad ranee in aiiv good. 
MEnd'a-ble, a. Capable of being mended. Sihmiecad, 
Mbb-da'ciovSi (m^n-dyi'shvi) a. [mendaz. mmtdaew L.] 
False ; lying ; deceltftil ; fallackms. 

Mek-dX^'i-tv, (m^n-dAs'^-t^) «. A habit of lying ; a false. 

hood ; a He ; untruth. 

MEND'er, ft. One who mends. 

MEB^Dl-OjLif-CY, ft. Beggary ; mendicity. Burks. 
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MJtrr'Df-cXTJT, a. [rnendicang, L.l Begginp ; poor to a 
•tate of beggary j oelonging to a begging fraternity. 
MfiN'i>f-cXwT, n. A beggar ; one of a begging fraternity. 
tMkN'ui-cATB, V, a. ImendtcOf L.] To beg; to ask alms 
Coekeram. 

MfiN-Dl-CA'TiQN,* n. The act of begging. Brovne. 
Mjpn-dT<;:'|-tv, n. {^mendicitasy L.] Act of begging; habit 
^ begging ; condition of habitual beggars j mendicancy 
tM£Nl)'M?NT, n. Amendment. Bp. Oordoiu 
M?n-d5'vxN 9,* (men-dS's^nz) n. pi The natives of the 
Marquesaa. Eamshaw. 
fMCND^. n. for Amriids. Shak. 

a Chaldaic word, which is used in Daniel, and 
signiiieg numeration. Dr. A. Clarke. 

Mt;N-HA'DEN/K. A fish. Storcr. See MAWHADBir. 

a. Belonging to a tram of servants ; low with 
respect to oflice or employment , servile. 

n. One of a train of servants; a domestic ser- 
vant 

MliN'fL-iTE,* n. (Min.) A mineral allied to opal. Brande. 
Mi:-NiN'yE§, n. pi. [pnviy^.) (Anat.) Two membranes 
that envelop the brain, called the pta mater And dura mater 
Mip-pfia'cAL,* a. Relating to a meniscus. Enfield. 
Me-nIs'cv^j* a. A lens, convex on one side, and concave 
on the other. Brande, 

MEN-i-sptR'MUM,* n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, having 
fruit of a crescent-like form. P. Cyc. 

MfcN'|-vi>R, n. [menu-vair^ Fr.] A small Russian anim.'il 
with fine white fur, the fur itself. Chaucer. 
MJEn'NQN-ITE,* n. One of the followers of Menno, a con- 
temporary of Luther, who held opinions similar to those 
of the Anabaptists. P. Cyc. 

«• [p»? oXd^ioi'.] A register of months. 

SulUngfieeL 

M£n' 0 -POME,* a. An amphibious animal. Brande. 
MfiN'ow,_H. A fish. See Mivnow. 

ME,n'-1‘LEA§'i;r, n. One too careful to please ; a flatteror. 
M£\'-PLLA.yjNa,* n. Act of endeavoring to please oth- 
ers, or to gam popular favor. Mdlmi. 

M&irtiA At Tho'ro* [L.] (Iaiw) “ From board and bed.” 
— A divorce a mensa et tlurro, is when the parties are 
allowed to live separate, though the marriage is not dis- 
solved. fVhv^haw. 

MEn'sae, a. [mensalu^^ K] Belonging to or transacted at 
tible. RichanUon. Monthly. Month. Reo. 

Mi:N8E,n. Propriety, decency, manners. Brockett. [Pro- 
vincial, north of England.] 

Mr.NS’i:'FCL, a. Graceful, mannerly. Brockett, [Local.] 
MLNSE'L^as, a. Indecent, uncivil. Brockett. [Local.] 
HfeN'sEs,* n. pi [L.] Months. — (Med.) The catamenial or 
monthiy discharges. Crabb. 

MEn'strv-al, a, [meustruur, L.] Monthly; happening 
once a month; lasting a month; pertaining to a men- 
struum. 

M£N'STRV-ATE,* V. R. Ft MEMSTIICTATED , pp. MEKSTRUAT- 

1 X 0 , MEX8TRUATEU.J To discliargc the menses. Med. 
.Jo urn, 

MEn-strv-X'tiqn,* n. The flow of the menses. Crabb. 
M£n'strV-oDs, a. Monthly , having the ratnrnenla. 
MEN'feTRV-OM, n. [L.] p/. mCn'strv-a. A fluid substance 
wliMi dissolves a solid body , a solvent. 

M£n8 v-ra-bie'I-tv, n. Capacity of being measured. 
MEns'V-RA-BLE, (mCns'yv-rji-bl) ruicii'sU\i-rsi-bI, S. fT. P. 
J. F. K. Sm. ; nien'su-rj-bl, Ja.] a, [meiururaf L.] That 
may bo measured , measurable. 

M£N8'v-ltVBEE-N£sa,* n. Ciualily of being mensurable. 
Aih. 

M£ns'V-kae, (mfins'yy r?!) a. Relating to measure. 
fM Cns'V-RATE, V. a. To nie.isurc. Bailey. 
MLN-sy-RA'TiQN, w. Act of measuring, moasuremenL — 
(Geom ) I’he art or act of ascertaining the extension, 
solidity, and capacity of bodies, by measuring lines and 
nnplos. 

MEn'tal, a. [mental, Fr. ; mentis, L.] Relating to the 
mind , existing in the mind , intfllectual , ideal. 
MEn'tal-LY, ad. Intellectually ; in the nimd. 
M£n-tj-cDlt'v-ral,* o. Cultit^atmg the mind. Maun- 
der. [r.] 

MEn'TIQN, (^mSn'shyn) n. [mention, Fr. ; mentio, L.] Act 
of mentioning; notice or remark signified by words, oral 
or written ; a recital ; hint. 

MEn'TIQN, (mSn'shyin) v. a. [wcntionncr, Fr.] fi. mbw- 
TIOXED;pp. MEWTIONIXG, MEXTIOXED.] To notlCe Of 

signify in words ; to express ; to name. 
MLn'tiqn-A-BEB,* o. That may be mentioned. Qu. Rev. 
M£n't6r,* n. The fkithful friend of Ulysses: — a wise 
counsellor. Fcnelon. 

^ Containing advice ; moniU rial. Smart. 
l\1i;-PlI(T'fC, I a. [mepA/tis, L.J Relating to mephitis; 
M£-PJiiT'j-CA£, i foul, noxious. 

ME-PHf'T|a,* [m^-n't|8, Ainsufajih, Crabb, Brande, Dun- 
ffliaon ; rndfi-tTs, Snu K. Wb.] n. [L.] vl 
( Chem.) A noxious exhalation, particularly applied to car- 
bonic acid gas. Brande. 
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I MEpic'j-tY^M,'^ n. Any noxious exhalation ) mephitla 
Dungiison 

I tM]^-RA'ciovs, (m^-ra'shpe) a. [merocus, L.] Strong; 
I racy Bailey. 

I fMMR'cA-BLE, 0 . [mercor, L.J That may be sold or bought 
i Bailey. 

^MAR-OAN-TXrff TE, rmbr'k?in-tint, W. P.; mdr'k^n-tkn- 
ta, Ja. ,* mor-k$in-tan'ta, K. Sm.] n. [mercatanlt^ It.] 
A foreign trader ; a merchant Shak. 

MfeR'cA\-TitE, rmer'k?m-til, W. J. F, Ja.; mSr'k^n-tll, 
S. E. K. Sm.) a. Relating to trade or commerce ; trading , 
commercial. This word is often incorrectly pro- 

nounced in this country, mfr-cdn'txU and mer^ ctpi-tiW , 
but these modes have no countenance from the orthoo- 
phts. 

Mia-cXp'TAN,* 71. (Chem.) A liquid composed of sulphur, 
carbon, and hydrogen, which acts powerfully on mer- 
cury. Brande. 

fMfeR'cAT, n. [mercatus, L.] Market ; trade. SpraL 
fMER'cA-TCRE, 71. [T/icrcatiira, L.] Commerce. Bailey. 
MfcR'c^-NA-Rf-NEas, 71. duality of being inercenaiy , 
venality. 

Mer'ce-na-RV» a. [mcrcenaire, Ft. , mercenarius, L.] 
Serving for pay , venal , hired , sold for money , sor- 
did ; avaricious , too studious of profit. 

MteR'c?-NA-RV, n. A hireling . one serving for pay. 
MEr'c?R, n. [mercter, Fr^J One wlio deals m silks ahd 
woollen cloths. 

MSr'c¥R-8H1p, n. Tlie business of a mercer. Howell 
MEiR'cipR-Y, 71. [Tiiercertc, Fr.] Trade, ^oods, or wares of 
mercers. 

[MEr'ch^ND, V, n. [marchander, Fr.] To transact by 
traffic. Bacon 

M£r'chan-di§e, 71. [7rta7x;Xa7idwc, Fr.] Traffic ; commerce , 
trade; goods; wares, commodities, any thing to be 
bought or sold. 

MEr'ciian-dI^e, V. n. To trade ; to trqffic. Harmar. 
tMER'CHAN-DRY, 71. Merchandise. Bp. Sanderson. 
AffcR'CHANT, [mer'ch^nt, IF. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. . 
mar'chgiDt, S.J n. [mfirchant, old Fr., then marchand, 
from mercans, L.] One wlio traffics to mreign countries , 
one who carries on commerce, an importer, a wholes.ile 
trader.— [t A ship of trade. Drydan.] — In the U. S. 
merchant is often used for a retad-tradcr. “ Mr. 

Bheridati pronounces the e, in the first syllable of this 
word, like the a in march , and it is certain that about 
thirty years ago, [i. e. 1770,] tliis v.'as the general pro- 
nunciation ; but since that time the sound of a has b mmi 
gradually wearing away , and the sound of e is so fully 
established, that the former is now iNscome gross and 
vulgar, ana is only to be heard among the lower orders 
of people. Sermon, service. Set., are still pronounced bv 
the vulgar os if written sarmon and sarrice, but this 
analogy is now totally exploded, except with respect to 
clerk, Serjeant, and a few proper names.” tfalLcr, See 
Clerk, and Sebjeaxt. 

MEr'chant,* a. Relating to trade or commerce. P. Cyc. 
tMfeR'CHANT, V. 71. 'J’o traffic. L. Addison. 
M£r'chant-a-dle, a. Passing current in trade, fit to bo 
bought or sold ; marketable. 

MfeR'ciIANT-LIKE, a. Like a merchant. Ainsworth. 
tMfcR'CHANT-LY, Relating to a merchant. Bp. Qauden. 
MfcR'cHANT-MXNjTi. ,pf. MERCHANT-MEN. A merchant- 
shin , a ship of trade. Bp. Taylor. 

MfeR'CHANT-SHlP,* 71. A ship engaged in commerce 
Sw\ft. 

MfeB'cHANT-TXr'LQR,* 71. A tailor Who ftirnishes cloths 
and other materials for the garments which he makes 
Ency. 

|MiER'CH£T,* 71. (Law) A fine anciently paid in England 
by inferior tenants to lords, for liberty to dispose of their 
daughters in marnage. Whishaw. 
fMfeB'cl-A-BLE, (mcr's?-?i-bl) a. Merciftil. Qower. 
MEr'ci-fOl^ a. Full of mercy, compassionate, tender, 
kind, gracious; benignant. 

MEr'ci-fCl-ly, ad. In a merciful manner; tenderly. 
MfeR'ci-POL-N£ss, 71. Tenderness, willingness to spare. 
tMJER'cj-F?, V. tt. To pitv. Spenser. 

MEr'cj-lLss, a. Void of mercy ; hard-hearted ; cruel. 
M£r'o|-i.£ss-ly, ad. In a merciless manner. 
MKr'ci-l£ss-n£8S, ti. Want of mercy or pity. 
M^R-CU'RI-AL, a, [mercurtalis, L.] Consisting of mercury ; 
containing mercury or quicksilver , active , sprightly : — 
giving inteUigence. 

fM9R-cO'B|-Ai*> An active, sprightly, gay person. 
Bacon, 

M^R-cO'RJ-AL-Tst, 7*. One under the influence of Mer- 
cury , one resembling Mercury in character. Dean 
King. 

V. 71, HTo be humorous, gay, or 
spirited. Cotgrave.] — v, a. To render mercurial; to im- 
pregnate with mercury. 

M£B-cO'Ri-At*-t.V»* «d. In a mercurial manner. Hawkins. 
M£R-cO'R!-a^§, p£ (Med.) Preparations of mercury. 
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M A. Act of mercurifying. Beylt, [r.] 
M]^R*oO^E}>fy»* ». 0 . To impregnate with mercury; to 
<rtitafn mercury fVom by means of a lens. Boyie. [a.j 
IfitR'OV-RY, n» {Mtrwriuty L.] (AfytAo/o/y) An ancient 
heathen deity, the messenger of the gods. — (./^strea.) 
The planet which is nearest to the sun. — (CAsra.) A 
metal, which Is fluid at common temperatures ; quick- 
silver. — Sprigbtliness ; sprightly qualities:— a messen 
ger i an inteiligencer ; a earner of news ; a newspaper. 
MiR'cv-RYi a* fmercitrteiM, L.] fBof.) A ptont. BUL 
tMfia'cy-RT, «. a. To wash with a preparation of mer- 
CUiT. B. Jonson. 

MKR^op-By’^Prw-ppRjn. Wild saffron. 

M£r'oy, n. Inurd, Ft.] Tenderness towards an offender ; 
ihvor or kindness to one who deserves punishment 
pity ; willingness to spare and save ; clemency j grace 
pardon ; power of being merciflil. 

Mer'cy-Seat, n. The covering of the ark of the cove- 
nant, in which the tables of the law were deposited, 
which was deemed the special throne of God;— the 
throne of God. 

i MSRD, n. [nurds, Pr.jinsrda, L.] Ordure. Burton, 

1£rb, o. [msrus, L.] That or this only j such and nothing 
else ; this only ; absolute ; entire. 

MfiRE, tu A pool: a large pool; a lake; as, Wmander 
tn»e. Oamdm , — [pcfpa>, to divide.] A boundary; a 
ridge. Spenser. " ' 

i Mfias, V. 0 . To limit ; to bound ; to divide. Spenssr. 
if ^ Simply ; only ; solely ; barely ; absolutely, 

t MERE '-Stone,* n, A stone to mark a boundary. fFood. 
Mfi^E-TRl"GIOVS, (mdr-^rlsh'ys) a. [tHcretriAuSy mere- 
tnXf L.1 Alluring by false show, as the finery and 
complexion of a harlot : lewd ; fhlse ; fallacious , gaudy. 
MfiR-E.Tat"oioV8-LY, (m«r-^trT 8 h'vi 8 -l 9 ) od. In a mere- 
tricious manner ; whorishly. Burke. 
lIfiR-E-TRr"ci0V8-Nt8s, (mSr-^-trlsh'ys-nSs) n. False 
allurement, like that of prostitutes. 

MeR-oXn'seR,* n. (Ormth.) A sort of water fowl, 
goosander. PennanL 

MfiRpB, (mSij) V. a. [merffo^ L.] [i. ueboxd Msaaiifo, 
M*RCisn.j To immerge; to Immerse; to plunge : to in- 
volve. J, Bams. 

merge, V. n. To be swallowed np or lost; to be sunk. 
MERp'^R,* n. He or that which merges, (Law) The act 
of merging or being merged. Blacki>tone. 

Me-rId'j ^n, rmp-r!d'9-9n, P. J. Ja. Sm. ; ro^rtd'y?in, E. 
Cl m9-rrd'j9-?Ln, PF . ; m9-ndzh^yn, 
o.J tt, {nUndteiiy Fr. ; mertdtes^ L.] Noon; midday: — an 
Imaginary great circle of the sphere, passing through the 
earth’s axis and the zenith of the spectator ; — the ter- 
r^ial meridian is an imaginary great circle passing 
through the poles, and perpendicular tu the equator: — 
the highest place or point of any thing: —place relatively 
to other situations. ox- j- 

Me-R1d'1-^n, o. Being at the point of noon ; extended 
to south , raised to the highest point. 

rmfsrId' 9 - 9 -nai, fF. P. J, ja. ; me-rXd'- 
yyn-41, & JR*. K. Sm.] o. [Fr.] lielating to the meridian ; 
Mutbem ; southerly ; having a southern aspect. 
ME-Rljp-1-ON-Xx.'i-TY, w. Position in or aspect towards the 
south. 

i" J**® of the meridian. 

^ “Pecies of sheep, originally raised 
in Spain, noted for the simerior fineness of their wool : 
Cloth made of the wool. Brands. 

^ * species of fine-woolled sheep. 

^ Fr.] Desert ; excellence 

reward ; worth ; reward deserved! 
claim , right ; desert of good or eviL 
jI£r {T, V. a, [m^rtteTf Fr.] [t, HKaiTBoivn. ncRiTiivn 
d wnre ; to have a right ^ claim any 
" «Ie»erved ; to earn ; to be entitfed to. ^ 

tJlEB'lT-A-BLE, a. I^serving of reward. B. Jonson. 

''-J “*''*“* “«« i «'<»«■>' i 

I" •‘“wHorlou. manner. 

*“■ *• of'x’l"! ln«ltor^ 

tMER^I-TQ'RYj «. MerHolions. Chtosr, 

“filil?, * ^ V children, in swinging 

themselves on ropea or the like, till giddy. 

**of ^ Scotch silver coin, of the value 

not now current Jamieson. 

MErS ^ ^ <»nnon with. Crabb. 

^ blackbird. Drayton. 

A kind of hawk. SdZ 
part of a parapet, or epaole- 
between two embrasures. !5rUi«. 

wnoee appearance, when seen at a distamM, 


has been supposed to hare originated the idea of tlw 
eiemotd, are the cetaceous dugvng and manatss. 

MER'MIiD’g-TR0M-P9T, A. A kind of fish. Binsmortk, 

MEr'mXn, n.f pL MERMEN. The male of the mermaid. 

Me-e6p'i.dXn,* n, (Omitk.) One of a fiunily of insesso* 
rial birds, of which the bee-eater is the type. Brands. 

Mfi'R6P8,* A. fli.] (OrattA.) A genus of birds; the bed* 
eater. P. Cye. 

M£'r 68,* n. [Or.] (Arch.) The plane face between the 
channels In toe Uiidyphs of the Doric order. Brands. 

M&r'r|-ly, ad. Gayiy ; airily ; cheerfiiUy ; with mirth. 

MfiR'Ri-MENT, A. Mirth ; gayety , cheerAilness ; laughter. 

MEb'ei-nEbs, tt. Mirth : merry disposition. Shak. [R.] 

MEr'ry, a. Gay; mirthful; loudly cheerful ; Jovial ; 
laughing; causing mirth or laugltfer; brisk.— 7b moAs 
merry, to be Jovial. 

MEr'ry, n. The wild, red cherry. Todd. 

MEr'ry-An'dbeVS'. tt. A zany; a buffbon:— so named 
from Andrew Borde^ a physician in Henry VIII.’s time, 
who attracted notice by facetious speeches to the multi- 
tude. 

MEr'^Y-mXke, tt. A festival ; a meeting of mirth. %>e»* 
ser. 


MErJry-mXk^, e. It. To feast j to be Jovial. Gay. 

s,*tt. A convivial entertainment; a 
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MEr'ry-mXk-ing,* tt. A convivial entertainment; a mer- 
ry bout or festival. Jodrell. 

MEr'ey-mEEt-ing, tt. A meeting for mirth ; a festival. 
MEr'rv-thought, (-thkwt) n. A forked bone at the neck 
of a fowl, which two persons pull at in play, when the 
one who breaks off the longest part has the omen of 
being first married. Echard. 

MER'sipN, (mbr'shvm) n. [mersio, L.] Act of merging; 
immersion. 

M¥-Rfl'i.;-DXN,* tt. [mmt/a, L.] (Omith.) One of a family 
of birds ; the thrush. Brande. 

MEr-y-cq-thE'rj-Dm,* n. A genus of extinct fossil mam- 
mals. P, Cye. 

MEsch'-FXt,* It. A mashing vessel for brewing. Crabb. 
M?-sEEm9', *fspersonal verb. (An old phrase for) it seems 
to me ; methinks. Sidney. 

M?-8fiM-BBV-XN'TH¥-MdM,*n. (BoL) A genus of succu- 
lent plants from the Cupc of Good Hope, many of which 
have beautiful flowers. BramU, 

MEs-en-TEr'ic, a. Relating to the mesentery. 

EN-tEr-V- (mSz'^n-tfir-?) n, [ucaevrepiov,] (AnaL) 
A membrane by which the intestines are attached to the 
vertebr®. 

Mfi^-E-EA'fo, a. [(teodpaios.] Belonging to the mesentery ; 
mesenteric. Browne. 

mesh, n. [7Mesehe, D.] The space between the threads of 
a net ; interstice of a net. Cetrew. 

MEsh, V. a. [t. MRSHBO ; pp. mbshijio, mbsuxo.] To catch 
In a net ; to insnaro. 

MfiSH'Y» o. Having meshes ; reticulated. 

ME^'lin, (mdz'hn^ n. Mixed com ; as, wheat and rye j 
maslin. Hooker. A union of flocks. Loudon. 

M$9-m£r'|c,* a. Relating to mesmerism or animal mag- 
netism. ChamJbers. 

MEf'MEiuX^M,* tt. Another term for animal magnetism, 
magnetic sleep, somnambulism, or clairvoyance, to callra 
from AnHiony Meomer, who first brought it Into notice at 
Vienna, about the year 1776. Brande. 

M£$'heR-1st,* n. One who practises mesmerism. Marti- 
neau. 

ME^'MER-Ize,* e. a. [i, mbsmbbizbd ; »p. mbsmxbiziao. 

**®***f®*®*'y 7!® ® state of mesmeric or unnat- 

ural sleep. Dr. J. ElUotson. 

ME^'ME^iz-EB,* A, One who mesmerizes. Tomuend. 
MEsne,* (men) a. (Law) Middle ; intervening ; interme- 
diate, as one between a tenant and his superior lord. — 
MesiM pr^ss.an intermediate process, which issues 
pending the suit, or which intervenes between the be- 
ginning and end of a suit. BamUton. 

mesentery of the colon. 

^5? "* ^ instrument employed hy the ancients 
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ma'Q-TtPE,* n. A hvilrated aiUaate of alumina 

and sods; called alao natroUte. Brande. 

"* t*®^**^» Contempt} acorn. 

H&as, n. [taoM, aor.l A diah ; a quantity of food aent to 
table tovetlier, or for a certain number ; a hotch-potch : 
a mixture > an allourance oC food j an ordinary, aa of 
military men : >-a number of peraona who eat together at 
the aame tobfo} a company; a crew:— a medley: a 
maaa ; a aet. 

Mhss, V. n. [1. Masaso : pp. intiiiro, Hxsaao.] To take 
meali in common with othera : to contribute to aupport 
a common table ; to eat ; to feed. 

n. [F'r.l An errand; a miasion: any thing 
commuted to another to be told to a third. —(17, 8.) An 
addreaa or (‘ornmunicotion of a president, or a governor, 
on public adairs, to the legislature. 

H. [Fr.j A messenger. Otnotr, 

Mss R. [mesja^er, Fr.] A bearer of a message: 

an emissary.— (Abut.) A hawser or small cable wound 
round the capstan. 

M^s-sF^p,* n. The modern epic poem of Germany, writ- 
ten by raopstoctc, relating to the suderings and triumph 
of the Messiah. Brande* 

Mes-sF^U, n. The Hebrew of the Greek word Christ ; the 
Anointed ; the Christ. 

Mps^Fffl SHIP, a. The office of the Messiah. Souik, 

llfis-si-XN'jc,* a. Relating to the Messiah. JEc. Rev, [R,] 

Af£SX/st7jR;3. (mgsh'vrz or mSfl'y^rz) [mSs'sdrz, S. ; mesh'- 
shdrz or mesh-shdrz', W.i mSs'serz, P.\ m^sh-shilrz', 
J. } mfis-sSrz', K ,* mfish'urz, F . ; mSsh'sherz, Ja. f mSa'- 
yirZf 8m.] n. [Fr. ; pi. of monsieur or Mr.] Sira : gentle- 
men ; plural <5f Mr . ; abbreviated to Messrs. ^ Maj- 
Tsa. 

Mfiss'MLXTE, It. One who eats at the same table. 

Mfta'BQ-RE-LllEp',* n. Francis. See Mezzo-Rilibvo. 

M£s'suX9^t (mSs^swej) n. fmessuu^ium^ low L.] (^Lato) 
The dwelling-house, adjoining land, offices, &c., appro- 
priated to the use of the household , the site of a manor. 

n. (fTest Indies) The oflspriug of a white and 
a quadroon : — written also mustce. P. Cyc. 

M^is-tFnOj* a. The offspring of a Spaniard or creole and 
a native Indian ; a mestizo. Brande. 

ME8-tFz6,* n. [^.] vL m?8-t!'z59. (Spanish Jlmenca) 
The offspring of a Spaniard or white person and an 
American Indian ; a mestino. Murray. 

Mi^-s?M'lf|-cOM,* n. A repetition at the end of a stanza: 
refrain. Walker. 

M&T, t. fop. from Meet See Meet. 

MfiT,* a. A measure of four pecks. Hunter. [Provincial, 

[perd.] A prefix in words of Greek origin, signify- 
ing beyond, over, after, with, between , frequently answer- 
ing to the Latin trans. S/nart, 

MF-TXB'F-als.n [Gr ] (RheL) A figure by which the I 
orator passes from one thing to another ; a transition. 

Me-tIb Q-LX, n. (MetL) A change of time, ! 

air, or disease, 

a. (£a£.) An insect that undergoes a 
metamorphosis. STirby. 

MfiT-X-CAE'PAL, a. Belonging to the metacarpus. Sharp. 

MfiT-X-CAR'pys, a. [pcraKupniov.] (JinaL) The part of 
the hand between the wrist and the fingers. 

Me-tXeh'rq-NIEML, (raiHdk'iv-nUm) n. [^erd and 
An error in chronology by placing an event after its prop- 
er time. 

MfiT'A-clEM,* lu The too frequent occurrence of the letter 
ta* Maunder, 

MliT-^-aXL'LXTE,* n. A salt formed from metagallic acid 
and a base. P, Cye, 

MI:t-x-oA.l'L)o,* a. (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained by 
a partial decomposition of gallic acid. P. Cye. 

a. Measurement of coals : price of measuring. 

MfiT-A-aaXM'MX‘TX^M, n. [perd and yp&ppa,] The art or 
practice of transposmg letters so as to form new words } 
anagrammatism. 

MfiT'AL, (m«t'U or mUFsl) fmdt'U, S. W. P. E. Wb.t 
mSt'slf E. Ja. K. Sm. ; mfil't^l, J.) n. [Pr. ; nutaUum, L.) 
An undecompounded body, of peculiar lustre, insoluble 
in water, fhsible by heat, and capable, in the state of an 
oxide, or uniting with acids, and forming with them me- 
tallic salts.— The metals known to the ancients were 
seven, viz.: goid, silver, iron, copper, mercury, lead, and 
tin i but chemical science now reckons forty-two metidb. 
Brands. [Oonrage j spirit. Clarendon, Bee Mjbttiji.J 

MftT-x-LftP'BfS, a. rperdXiii^tf.]pl.KiT-^-Ltp'a£^ (RheL) 
A continuation of a trope in one word through a succes- 
sion of significations. 

M&T- 4 L-LtP'Tio,» { 0 . Acting transversely } relating to 
i metalepsis. Maunder, 

MfiT- 4 i-LfiP'T)- 0 XL-LY, od. In a metaleptical manner. 

MftT'ALLBD, (mSFttd) a. See Mettlsd. 

Mv-TXL'Lfo, a. Relating to metal; containing metal; 
consisting of metal ; resembling metal. 
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Ms-tXl'lioCAI^, Metallic. WoUon. [R.j 
MfiT-^L-LlF'ER^Oa, 4k {netedbm and fero, L.J Frodnclng 
metsds. Baitsy, 

MB.TXL^l.)-p5&it,* 4k Raving the form of a metal. SmarL 
mIt^XL-lInb, [rndt'al-lm, W,J, Wb.t mSt^al41n.£. F.; 
m^-taiHjn, 8. Jsh ; m^-vU'lin or mfit^iHin. Ja, Jr.1 4k Im- 
pr^nated with metal ; oonsistlug of methi : metmlio. 
M£t"^l-lI8T, n, A worker in, or one skilled in, metals. 
MfiT-XL-L| bastion,*' n, ImitdUieation, Fr.] Act of chang- 
ing into metal. Fraaeis, 

MfiT'An-LlZE.v V. a, [i. i»TAU.ixno ; pp. mstalliziko, 
MBTALkizBo.] To glvd a substance metallic qualities. 
SmarL 

MfiT-4L-i.5€a'BQ-My,* a. The art of coloring metals 
MobUi, 

M&T-^LL-Ldd'RX-PHY, Ik [netaUanL L., and ypa<p<a, Gr.J 
An account or description of metals. 

MfiT^X^b-LolD,* n. (Chem.) Anon-metallic, infianuuable 
body, as sulj^ur. phosphorus, foe. ; — applied also to tiie 
meioilic bases of the fixed alkalies and alkaline earths. 
Brande. 

a. Relating to metalloid ; like metal. Buck- 

land, 

MfiT-AL-i.tiB'<ji>lOy* I a. Relating to metallurgy Ec, 
M£t-al-lOb'^1-C^L,* I Rev. 

MfiT'Aii-LtiB-i^lsT, n. A worker in metals. 
MJftT'Al'-LOR-^y, [met'al-iar-j?, W. P. E, F. K. Sm. Ash, 
Maree, Wb. ,* m^tAFI^r-J^, J. Ja. Johnson ; met-td-lUr'j?, 
&] n. [metaUum, L., and tpyov, Gr.] The art of working 
metals, or separating them from their ores. 

MkT^^-ltXN, n. A worker in metals. 

MfiT-^-M5R^PU(0,* 4k Noting change ; changeable. — 
(Afin.) Noting a class of rocks, called also stratified pn- 
•mary rocks. LyeU. 

M&t-vhor'phize,* V. 4k To transform \ to metamor. 
phose. WoUaston. 

M£T-a*h6r'pu(;>ss, (mSt-f-mbr'ffs) v. a, [perapopipdto.] 

[i. MXTAMOarHOSED ; pp. UETAMOaPHOfllNO, MBTAMOa- 

PHosED.J To change the form or shape of. 

I MfiT-^-MOR'PHQBE,* n. A transformation ; metamorpho- 
sis. Thompson. 

MfiT-X'MOR'PHp-BEB, K. One who metamorphoses. 
M£t-X-MOR'phq-sIc, a. Transforming j changing form. 
M&t-x-m5b'piiq-81s, n. [/ti6rii/idp0wats.J pL ml£T-^-Ml6r'- 
PilQ-89$. Transformation: change of form or shape. 
M£t'4l-puqr, n. [p«TO0«pA.J (Rhet ) A comparison or sim- 
ile comprised in a word ; a hgure by which a word is 
transferred from a subject to which it properly belongs, 
to another, in such a manner that a comparison Li implied, 
though not formally expressed ; as, ** the silver moon ’’ is 
a metaphor} moon bnght as silver,** a comparison. 
MfiT-x-PHdR'|0, I a. Relating to or partaking of mota- 
MfiT-VPHfrR'l-CAl., i pbor ; not literal , figurative. 
M£T-^-PH&R'j-c^L-Ly, od. Figuratively; not literally. 
MkT-^-PUfrR'j-c^-Nfias,'^ n, Uuality of being metaphor- 
ical. Ash. 

Me-tXpu'p-rXst, or M£t'a-Ph5e-Ist, [m^fv-rtst, 
Todd, Maunder i mSl'a-for-Xst, K. Wb. f mfit'^-f Srsst, Sm.j 
n. A maker of metaphors. 

MJ£t'a-PHRA§e, (mSt'a-fraz) »i. [psrd^paotg,] A transfer 
of phrases or idioms, without alteration, into another lan- 
guage ; a mere verbzU translation. 

Me-taph'ra-sIBj^^* b. [Gr.J A merely verbal translation ; 
a metaphrase. Crabb. 

MfiT^X'PrtRXsT, n. [peroffipaoT^e*] A maker of a meta- 
phrase ; a literal translator ; an interpreter. 
Met-^-piieXs^tic, a. Close in interpretation ; literal. 
M&T- 4 .-PHi^'f-cQ-TH£-Q-L 6 <f't-CAL,* 4k Embracing me^ 
aphysics and theology. DUsraeh. 

M£T-A’PHi^9'}0, 3k Same aa metaphysics. Watts. [R.] 
M£t-^-ph 99'}0, { 4k Versed in met^hysics ; relating 

MfiT-^-FH9s'{-CAL, ) to metaphysics ; existing only in 
thought ; aostract ; general : beyond nature ; supernatural. 
MfiT-x-PHVq'i-CAt^'-^Y} od. In a metaphysical manner. 
M£t-a-phy-§F^OIXN> (m$H-f^zIab^»n) n. One versed in 
metaphysics, 

MfiT-A*PH? 9 'lcs, (mSt-c-nz'iks) a. pi [pcra^voiKii.] The 
philosophy of mind, as distinguished from that of matter ; 
a science of which the object is to explain the principles 
and causes of all things existing : — according to Brande, 
** the science which regards the ultimate grounds of be- 
ing, os distinguished from its phenomenal modifications ; ** 
a speculative science which soars beyond the bounds of 
experience: — intellectual philosophy; ontqlogyi psy- 
chology. 

Mb-tXph'T-sIs,* Ik Transformation ; metamorpbosia. Ham- 
ilton. 

M£t^^-plX?M, 3k Ipcrawhaepdf.] (Rkst) A figure by 
which words or letters are transposed contrary to their 
natural order. 

Mb-tXs^TA-sXs, 3k [pErdorainf.] pL KB-TXs^T^-sfif. 
(Med.) The removal of the seat of a disuse from one 
place to another. 

Met-A'OtXt^IO,* 4k Relating to metastasis. DumgUson, 
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M6t-4l-tXr's4J^, a. Belonging to the metatarsus, ^arp. 

MfiT-A-TAR'sys, «. [pi-ra and ra/xrtfj.l The iii- 

step ; the sole of the foot between the toes and the ankle. 

M9-TiTH^¥-sIs, n. / vl, M¥-TXTH'¥-s£5f. (RheL) The 
transposition of words or letters. 

a. Kelating to, or containing, trans- 
position. Forln/» 

MET-4i-Tn5'RAX,* n. [Or.] The third thorax or trunk of 
an Insect. Roget. _ ^ ^ 

MEt'a-tome,* 71. {Arch.) The space between one dentil 
and the next. JSrartd«. 

M£te, V. a. [metier. L.] [t. meted j pp. metiwo, meted.] 
To measure, to reduce to measure. 

tM?-T£MP'sv-EH5§E, V. a. To translate from body to 
body. Peacham. 

M¥-t£mp-sv-eh6'sis, (m^-tSinp-a^-ko'sis) n. [tiercuxpv- 
xcjfftff.] The transmigration of the soul from one body 
to another, or through different successive bodies. 

MEt-emp-to'sis,* n. A fhlling or happening a day after 
the time, or “ the day after the fair.” Braude. 

Mn'TE'pR, [mS't^-vr, P. J. Ja. K. Sm. ; mS'tyijir, S. E. F.f 
me't9-yr or me'ch^-^ir, fV.] n. [prrcoipa.] Any natural 
phenomenon in the atmosphere or clouds , a fiery or lu- 
minous body occasionally seen moving rapidly through 
the atmosphere ; a fire-ball, called also a fulling star — 
anything that transiently dazzles or strikes with wonder. 

Mfi-Tip-OR'jC,* a. Relating to meteors ; bright, dazzling, 
and transient. Braude. 

Mf-TE-6R'j-CAL,* a. Meteoric. Bp. HaU. 

Mf.'xi-QR-lTE,* n. A meteoric stone ; a meteorolite. Ure. 

tME'T^:-QR-iZE,* V. n. To ascend in evaporation. Evelyn. 

lyiE-T?-Q-R6G'RA-PHVif »»• A description of the weather ; 
meteorology. Month, Rev. 

Mc-Tip-fiR'p-LlTE,* [mG-to-5r'(?-nt, Sm. ; mS'te-o-ro-llt, K. 
Wb.] n. {Min.) A meteoric stone , a semi-metallic mass 
fulling from the atmosphere. Braude. 

Mfi-TE-Q-RQ-Lftqi'jc,* a. Meteorological. Smart. 

Mn-T^-p-EQ-Lfi^'i-CAt--, a. Relating to the atmosphere 
and Its phenomena , relating to meteorology , registering 
the weather. 

Mii-T^i-p-RdL'Q-pIsT, n. One versed in meteorology. 

MK-Tjj-Q-RdE'p-pv, n. [peritopa and Xfyo}.] The science 
of meteors, the science of the atmosphere and its vari- 
ous phenomena, particulariv the state of the weather. 

M£-T¥-6r'P-mAn-cv,* n. Divination by meteors. Smart. 

Mi-te-Qr'p-scope,* or M^-te'p-rp-scope,* [m9-t0'9 
r^-skSp, fV. ; mS't^-^r'^-skSp, Sm.j n. An instrument for 
taking the magnitude and distances of heavenly bodies. 

M£-T|:-pR-68'cp-py,* n. That part of astronomy which 
treats of the differences of the remote heavenly bodies, 
their distances, &c. Crabb. 

tME-Tfi'p-ROfis, a. Having the nature of a meteor. Mdton. 

M£t'¥R, n. One who metes or measures } as, a coal-wtefcr, 
a land-matcr. 

M-ETE'-STfcK,* n. {Maut.) A staff to measure the height 
of the hold of a ship, and to level the ballast. Crabb. 

fMfiTE'VTAND, (-wSnd) n. A motcyard. Ascham. 

J Mete'tArd, n. A measuring rod ; a yard. 

ItP-THfiG'LiN, n. [meddyglynj Welsh.] A beverage made 
of honey and water, fermented by yeast. 

Mj?-TH 1 nks^, V. xmpersonaU [i, methouoht.] I think j it 
seems to me. Spenser. Addison. 

M£th'Pd, n. [piQoioq.] A suitable or convenient arrange- 
ment with a view to some end ; a regular order } wity j 
manner , system , rule , mode ; remiiarity. 

Me-tii6d'|c, a. [mithodtqae, Fr.] Having method ; regu- 
lar, rocihoaical. 

Me-thOd'i-cal, a. Having method; regular; orderly; 

syi-tematic , exact ; methodic. 

Me-th6d'i-cae-l^ ad. According to method and order. 
MI:th'pd-1§m, n. The system or principles of the Meth- 
odists. 

MfiTii'PE-tBr, n. An observer of method. — (JIfed.) A phy- 
sician who practises by method or rule. — {Theol.) One 
of a religious denomination, who date their rise from 1729, 
at the English university of Oxford. The leaders <vere 
John Wesley and George Whitefield. 

MtTH-QD-lBT'jc,* a. Method istical. Month. Rev. 
MCth-pd-Tst'j-cal, fl. Relating to the Methodists. 
MfiTH-pi>-l8'Tj-CAi<-h>y>* tid. in a mcthodisticul manner. 
Ch. Ob. 

MEth'pd-Ize, V. a. [i methodized ; pv. METnoDiziifa, 
METHODIZED.] To regulate ; to dispose in order. 
MBth^PD-jz-^r,* n. (Jne who methodizes. Stewart. 
M£th-pd-6l'p-pv,* n. A discourse concerning method. 
Month. Rev. 

M?-THOUGaT', (-ihfilwtO i. from Methinhs. I thought. 
iIfiTH'y-LfeNE,*n.(p«Oi> and I’Ar/.] (GA^) A peculiar liquid 
compound of carbon and hydrogen, extracted from pyrox- 
ilic sprit. Ure. / * » nr 

MftT'lc,* a. [ufroiEor.] One living with others in their 
dwelling or city. Mitford. 

fMJjp-TTc'V-LOOs, n, [meUculosue, L,] Fearftil ; timid. 
Colat 


fM^-Tlc'v-l-oOs-LVt (-Ids-I?) ad. Timidly. Browne 

MfiT'EA,* n. {Bot.) An American plant. Tate. 

M¥-t6n'jo,* o. Relating to Melon, or a cycle of 19 years, 
so named from Melon, an Athenian. Ency. 
MfiT-p-NtM'ic,* a. Relating to metonymy ; metonymical 

M£T-p-N?M'i-CA£, a* Put for something else; not literal. 
MfiT-p-Nl?M'j-CAl'-l'y, ad. By metonymy ; not literally. 
M^-TdN'V-My, or MET'p-Nl?M-y, rm9-t6n'9’na$» J** 

Rees, Ashf mSt'<f-nlm-^, S. E. K. Sm. Mares , mj?-l5n'o- 
or metVnIm-?, fV. Ja.) n. [pcrwi/upta.] {RJict.) A 
figure by which the name of one idea or thing is substi- 
tuted for that of another, to which it has a certain rela- 
tion ; a^ “gray hairs,” for “old age.” 

MaT'p-Pt. n. [peril and d»rr%] (ArcJi.) A square space be- 
tween triglypns in the frieze of the Doric order, often or- 
namented with sculpture. 

MfiT-p-pp-scOp'l-CAL,* <»• Relating to metoposcopy. W. 
Scott. 

MfiT-p-pOa'cp-PlsT, n. One versed in metoposcopy. 
MET-p-Pds'cp-Py, n. [plrtorrov and aKO-moi.] The art (if 
divination by inspecting the forehead , the study of pliys- 
iognomy. Buiton. 

Me'TRE, (raS't^r) n. [metruin, L. , ptrpov, Gr.] The sub- 
division of a verse , measure as applied to verse , \erse. 

— fFr.l The unity of the French measure of length, equal 
to 39.37 English incites. 

MfiT'K|-CAE, a. [metricas, L.] Pertaining to metre or num- 
bers ; having metre or rhythm , measured , consisting of 
verse. 

MfeT'Rl-CAL-l'y,* od. In a metrical manner. Jodrell. 
tM^-TRP'ciAN, (me-trlsh'^n) iu A versifier , a poet. Hall. 
MfiT'Rj-Fi-JpR,* n. A melnst ; a versifier. Southey. 
Ml'trIst, ». A versifier, a poet. Bale, [r.] 
ME-TR6L'Q-<?y,* n. [perpoo and A»}^of.] A treatise on, or 
exiiosition of, weights and measures. Kelly, 
M£t'rq-nome,* n. [pcTpov and vdpo^..) {Mas.) An instru- 
ment or pendulum used for determining the movement, 
i. e., the quickness or slownest,, oi musical compobittun.->. 
P. Cyc. 

Ml?-TR6P'(?-LTa, n. [metropolis, h. i porr/p and irSXis, Or.] 
The mother city of a colony : — the cJiief city of a coun- 
try. 

ijMfiT-Rp-P(3E'i-TAN, [met-r9-p51'e-t9n, iF. J. F. Ja. R. 
fVb.i mG-tr9-p51'9-t?in, S. P. K. Shi.] n. A bishop of the 
mother church , an archbishop. 

|jM£T-RQ-p6L^|-T^N, a. Belonging to a metropolis, or an 
archbishopric. 

tM^:-TB5p'p-LiTE, w. A metropolitan. Barroio. 
||tM£T-RQ-p6L'}-Tic, a. Chief, archiepiscopal. Sdden. 
IjMfiT-Rp-PQ-LTT'i-c^L, a. Chief, principal, archiepisco- 
pal. Bp. Hall. 

Met'tle, (rnSt'tl) n. [corrupted from metal.) Tempera- 
ment easily warmed or excited , ardor , spirit ; courage ; 
substance. 

M£t^tj.ed, (-tld) o. Ardent, fiery; brisk; gay. 
M£t'tee-s6me, (mGt'tl-siim) a. Ardent, lively; gay, 
brisk. 

MfiT'TLE-s6ME-EV, ad. Ardently ; briskly. 
MfiT'TLE-s^ME-Nfiss,* n. duality of being mettlesome. 
Bailey, 

M£t'wand, ^w5nd) n. Burke. See Metewand. 

Me' Rt Tu' I/M,* [L.J {Law) “Mine and thine,” 

— used in law for the proper guides of right. IVhishaw. 
Mew, (mQ) n. [mue, Fr.) pi. MEW?, (mflz) A sea-fowl: — 

a cage for hawks, an enclosure. — pi. Stables or places 
for horses , as, “ the king’s mews.'*' 

Mew, (mu) v. a. [i. mewed ; pp. mewino, mewed.] To 
shut up; to confine ; to enclose: — to shed, as feathers ; 
to moult. 

MeW, V. n. [muer, Fr.] To change feathers ; to cry, as a 
cat ; to mewl. 

Mei^'ING, n. The cry of a rat; a moulting. 

Mev^L, (mCil) V. n. [mxauler, Fr.] [». mewced ; pp, mewc* 
I NO, mewledJ To cry, as an infant , to squall. 
Mev&'I.'^R, n. One who squalls or inowls. 

Me\^?,* (mQz) ?i. pi. Places for enclosing horses ; stables. 

— Originally, they were places for hawks. Qu. Rev. 
MfiX'l-cAN,* n. A native of Mexico. Murray. 

M£x'|-cXn,* a. Relating to Mexico. Ihidor. 

i MfiYNT, a. Mingled. See Meine. 

!ip-z£'R?-ON, n. A species of daphne or spurge-laurel ; a 
shrub that fiowers very early. 

M£z'ZA-NiNE,* n. {Arch.) A story of small height intro- 
duced between two higher ones. Brande. 

Mezzo,* (mCd'zS or m6z'z5) iu [It.] Middle ; mean. Smart. 
MRz'zo^Rf^nE' vd, (mCd'zd-r^-lBVs or mSz'zS-r^-lS'vfij 
n. [It.] Middle relief, or demi-relief, between baa^elief 
and hfgb-relief. 

M£z'zq-tInt,* n. A kind of engraving; mezzotinto. — 
Mezzotint is the -Anglicized form, and is used by some 
respectable authorities. Oent. Mag. 

Mfiz-ZQ-Tlif'T^:B,* n. One who practises mezzotlnto. 
Walpole, 
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(in«d-a9-tXn'tS orin8E-a941n'ta) [mSt-i?- 
tln'te, fi, W. P. J. F,{ m 6 t-Z 9 ~nn't 6 ^Ja. Sm . ; inSz-94In'ta, 
En K* Wb.] n, [It.] A kind of eni^vin^ on coppar, re- 
sembling drawtiigB in Indian ink. 
l|Mfiz-ZQ-T<N'Td.* V. a. To engrave or represent in mez- 
zotinto. O&iU, Jnagt [R.] 

MLz'ZQ-TiNT-PAiNT'¥R,* *. One who paints in mezzo- 
tint. QenL Mag, 

Mhorr,* (mbr) n. (Zoel.) A species of antelope. P. Cyc, 
Ml-XE'9VR-iTE,* n. (Miru) A species of rare mineral. Dana, 
[ml'kzm, & W. K. Htn. Wb,; me'Azm, Jo.] n. 
\fiiai^u).\ pL yLVXSfW.^. A noxious or Infectious exJiula- 
tion or particle floating in the air : miasma. Harvey, 

M n. [ptacrpu J pL mj-A^i'ma-ta. A noxious par- 

ticle, Bubhtance, or exhalation floating in the air;— same 
UH niuum, Qtt. Rev, See Miasm. 

Mi-A^'m^L,* a. Same as miasmatic. Jamee Johnson, 
Mi-a^!^-mAt'jc,* ) a. Relating to or containing miasma 
Mi-ai<^-mAT'J-cal,* J or miasms. Qu. Rev, 
Mi-Aij'MA’TlsT,* n. One versed in miasmata. Barton. 

n. [L.] (JMtn.) A mineral gencralJj found in thin, 
smooth, elastic, transparent laminee ; talc ; glist. See 
Oranitk. 

Mi-ca'ceov 8, (ml-ka'shys) a. Partaking of, or like, mica j 
glittering, shining. 

Mi'CA-ScHlST,* (-shlst) n, (Min.) Mica-slate. Ure. See 
Mica-Slate. 

Mi'c’A-yiiATE,* n, (Min.) One of the lowest of the etmti- 
hed rocks, composed of quartz and mica. Brands, 

Mice, n. ; pL of Mouse, See Mouse. 

Ati'EUA-EIj-lTE,* n. (Mau) A variety of opal. Dana. 
Mieh'ael-mas, (mlk'§l-m^8) v. [.Michael and maM.l The 
feast of the archangel Michael j the 2‘Jth of Septemner. 
fMlCHE, (mXch) 0. n. To pilfer , to skulk, Spenser. 
IMicil'ER, [mlch'^r, S. P. J. Sm . ; ml'ch^r, fV.] n, [rnich^y 
old Fr.] A thieQ a pilferer , a skulker. Sidney, 
tMiC'H'i;fi-Y) n. Theft , cheating ; skulking. Oower. 
Mlcii'fNO,* p, a. Pilfenng , iymg hid , being concealed. 
Shak, 

Mic'Ki.E, (mXk'kl) a. Much. Spenser. [Obsolete, except in 
Scotland.] 

Mi'eo,* n. (Zool) A species of small monkey. P. Cyc. 
MVcRQ-c 6 ^My [ml'krf-kSzin, S, fV. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
R.\ n, liiiKpds and adapos.] The little world , man con- 
sidered as an epitome of the macrocosm, or the great 
world. 

Mi-CRQ-c6§'Mlc,* a. Same as microcosmical. Brands 
MI-CRQ-cd^'Ml-CAL, a. Pertaining to the microcosm. 

» 1'he description of man as 

a little world. QenU Mag. 

Mi-CRp-cbOs'Tlc,* a. Increasmg the intensity of sound. 
DangUson. 

Mi'ckP-d6n,* n. A genus of extinct Ashes. Brands. 
Mi-CR6G'R^-PHV. [mi-krSg'rgi-f?, W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. ; ml'- 
kr 9 -graf- 9 . S. If.J n. [piKpds and )pd<p<i',] The description 
of such objects as are too minute to be seen without the 
help of a microscope. 

Mi'CRp-iilTE,* n, (Mtn.) A mineral having very small crys- 
tals. Dana. 

Wi-CR6M'1?-TER, n. [ptKp 6 s and pirpov.] An instrument 
applied to telescopes and microscopes for measuring very 
small distances, or the diameters of objects which sub- 
tend very small angles. 

Mi'crq-puone,* n. (Mas.) An instrument for increasing 
the intensity of low sounds. Brands, 

MI'crq-pvle,* w. (Bat.) A perforation through the skin of 
a seed over against the apex of tlie nucleus. Brands. 
Mi'CRQ-scoPE, [ml'kr 9 - 8 k 6 p, S. fV. P.JE.F. Ja. K. Sm. 
R.) n. [piKp 6 s and oKonco).] An optical instrument, which 
enables us to see and examine objects which are too mi- 
nute to be seen by the naked eye. 

Mi'cHQ-scoPE,* V. a. To examine with a microscope. 
Month. Rev. 

tMi nKQ-scb'Pi-^L,* a. Microscopic. Bp. Berkeley. 
Alj-cRp-scbP'ic, 1 a. Relating to, or resembling, a ini- 
Mi-CRp-sc6p'i-C4iL, \ cioscope , very minute. 
Mi-CRC)-8c6P'i-c^L-L.Y,* ad. In a microscopic manner. 
Qu. Rev. 

Mi'cRp-Bc6-PJsT,* n. One versed in microscopy. Maunder. 
Mi-cr6s'c 9-PV,* n. The art by winch small objects are 
made to appear large. Maunder. 

Mlc-TV'RF'TipN,* (mlk-ty-rlsh'yn) n. The voiding of 
unne. SinarL 

Mid, a. Middle} equally between two extremes. Pope. It 
is much used in composition ; as, mtd-day. [r.] 

Mid,* n. Middle} midst} as, “the mid of night.” Dryden. 
Mi'DA, n, [pidas.] A worm producing the bean-fly. 

I AllD'-A^E, H. The middle ace of life. Shak. 

I ID'- Air,* n. The middle of the sky. Mdton. 
wi'DAS,* ». (ZooU) A species of South Araonciin monkey. 
P. Cyc. 

Mid-chXn'nei..* n. A way across, or in the middle of, a 
channel CrabL 

MId'-c5urse, (mId'kSrs) n. Middle of the way. Milton, 




(mtd^ds) a. Meridional } being at noon mdntiy 
MTd'-dAv, (mid 'da) n. Noon ; the meridian. Donne, 
MId'den, (mld'dn) n. A dunghill Brookm, [North of Eng.J 
Ml[D'DEN-CRdw,*}». A name ^ven, in some parts of Eng- 
land, to the common crow. Booth. 
tMlD'DEST,a.i ouperL of Mid, Middlemost. Sponsor, 
MTo'd|NO, n. Same as midden. PhilUpa, [^R.] 

MiD'DLE, Tmld'dl) a. Equally distant from the two ex- 
tremes} intermediate} central} mean} medial} inter- 
vening . -a jtfWdle ageSfB. period comprising about seven 
hundred, or a thousand, years, from the 5th or the 8th 
century to the 15th century of the Christian era. -^Anddls 
Jingcr^ihe longest Anger. — Middle paaeage^ or midrpassage, 
the passage of a slave-ship from Africa across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

MId'dle, (mXd'dI) «, The part or place equally distant 
from the extremities or from the verge } the midst } the 
centre. 

MId'dle-Age,* a. Belonging to the middle ages } media 
val. HallmelL 

IvnD'DLE-ApED, (mXd'dI-5jd) a. Of the middle period of 
life } placed about the middlo of life. 

MId'dle-Rarth, n. The earth, os considered between 
heaven and hell Shak. 

M1d'di.b-mAn,* n. t pi. MtD'DLE-MfeN. A man who has 
the disposal or sale of goods, or of renting of lands or es- 
tates. McCulloch. — (Md.) One who stands in the middle 
of the file. Crabh. 

MYd'dle-m5st, o. auperl. Being in the middle. Mors. 
MId'dle-sIzed,* (-sizd) a. Bemg of middle or average 
size. Haajokxna. 

i MlD'DDE-wlT'T^D, a. Of moderate abilities. Jx. Walhon. 
nD'D]:.|NG, a. Of raiqdle rank, degree, or quality } of mod- 
erate size, extent, or capacity : passable ; mediocre. 
M1 d'dL|NG~LV, ad. Passably } indifferently. Johnson. 
MXd'-Sarth,* n. The middle of the earth. Faxrfax. 
MId'qXl-l^y,* n. (JWiMi.) The middle of a ship. West. 
MlDGE, (mlj) n. A gnat. Percy*a Rel. 
MlD'-HEAV-EN,(mld'hSv-vn) n. The middle of heaven or 
of the sky : — the point of the ecliptic which is at the 
meridian at any time. Crabb. 

MId'-hoOh,* (mid'blir) n. The middle part of the day 
Milton. 

MId'l^nd, a. Remote from the coast or sea } interior } sur 
rounded by land } mediterranean. 

MId'dEg, n. The middle of the leg. Bacon, 

MiD'lifeNT, n. The middle of lent. Wheatley. 
M1d'l£nt-JNO, a. Visiting at midlent. Wheatlsy. 
MId'most, a. f auperl. of Mid. Middlemost. Dryden. 
MId'rIght, (mXd'nlt) n. Twelve o’clock at night } ^he 
middle or depth of night. 

MXd'nIght, (mid'nit) a. Being in the middle of the night. 
MlD'-NddN,* n. The middle of the day. Mdton 
MId'rXb,* n. (BoU) The middle nb or vein of a leaf. Crahh. 
MId'rjff, n. (Anal.) The diaphragm ; the skin or mem- 
brane which separates the heart and lungs from the low- 
er belly. Quincy. 

MId'-s£a, (mld'sS) n. The middle of the sea, Dryden. 
MId'shIp, n. { pL MIDSHIPS. (JTaut,) The middle of the 
ship, with reference to length or breadth. 

MId'shIp,* a. Belonging to the middle of the ship. Smart. 
MId'shIp-man, n. ; pL mId'shIp-m?N. (Maul.) A kind of 
naval cadet, or an Inferior young oflicer on board a vessel 
of war. — A passed midshipman is one who has passed 
an examination in seamanship, &c. 

MId'shIps,* ad. (JTaut.) In the middle of the ship. Wilkes 
AITo'-sk^,* n. The middle of the atmosphere, Mdton, 
midst, n. The middle. Bp. Taylor, 
tMiDST, a. Midmost , being in’the middle. MiUon, 
ivilDST, prep. Poetically used for amidst. 

MId'8Tr£am, n. The middle of the stream. Dryden, 
M1d'sDm-M£R, n. The middle of summer} the summer 
solstice. June 2l8t or 22d. — Mtdsuinmer-dayy June 24th, 
the festival of St. John the Baptist. 

AIId'wXld,* n. A bird that eats bees. Ash. 

i MfD'WARD, a. Being in the middle. 
llD'WXV, n. The middle of the way or passage. 
MTd'wAy, a. Being in the middle between two places. 
MId'WAY, ad. In the middle of the passage. Dryden, 
MId'wIpe, fmld'wlf, S W. P. J. F, Ja. Sm. ; mld'wlf or 
mid'wlf. n.{ pi. MlD'wiVE?. A woman who assists 
w'omen in childbirth. Donne. 

MId'wIfe, V. a. To assist in childbirth. Brevint. 
MiD'wiFE, V. n. To act as a midwife. Warburton 
Mlb'WJFE-RV, [mid'if-r?, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. ; mld'wlf- 
r?, 1C. Sm,} mld'wlf-r 9 , Wb.] n. Assistance given at 
childbirth } trade of a midwife } obstetrlrs. 
MlD'wlP-i.SH,*a. Relating to midwifery , obstetric, Johnson. 
MlD'wXN-TtpR. n. The middle of winter } the winter sol- 
stice, December 21 st, 22d, or 23d. 

MId'wIve, t». a. Same as midwife. Bp, H. King, 
MId'-WOOD, (-wOd) a. In the middle of a wood. Thomson, 
Mi' 5 :-MlTE,* n, (Mtn.) A magnesian carbonate of lime, of 
a green color, from Miemo in Tuscany. Brands, 
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MtElf, (mlD^ n. [mfud Goth.] Air] look ; aspect ; appear- 
ance } manner. ^ i 

Mlrr, n. Slight resentment or offence. Pe^ffe. [Colloquial.] 
V. «. [i. Mirrao ; pp. Mirrino, uirFBD.J To give a 
slight offence j to displease. 

miffed,* (mift) o. Sliihtly offended ; dlspleawd. SmarU | 
might, (mlt) I. from Map. Could j had to do. 

MIGHT, (mlt) B. Power ; strength } force* 7; ^ 
main, with might or utmost strength.— [CiJloqiHal.j 
MlGn'T|-LV, (ral't^l?) ad. Powerftilly j forciWy } very 
Tlfllicl)* • 1— ^ 

MlGii^Tj-NfiBS, (ml't^-nSs) n. Power; greatness j Beii^t of 
dignity. SJutk, 

MTgh'tv, (mi't?) o. Powerful by command, by influence, or 
by numi^r ; strong in any respect ; having might or force; 
potent; vast: Important; momentous. 

WiGH'Ty, (ml't?) od. In a great degree. Prior. [Colloquial.] 
— “ Mighty good sort of people.” l¥ilberforce. 

MYgn^iAKH) (inln'yard) a. [wi^Tionl, Fr.l Soft; dainty; 

pretty’. B. Jonson. — Written also mimard. 
MiON~Q-N&TTE\ (mln-y9-nfit') n. [im^fBoiwMtts, Fr.] A 
plant and flower prized ibr its sweet scent. 

Mi'GRANT,*e. Changing place; migratory. PeniuinU 
MI'GRAT£,v.n. [migro, L] [». migrated ; pp. migratiwo, 
MIGRATED.] To pass to a place of residence in another 
country or district ; to remove ; to change residence. 
MI-grA'tipn, n. [migraUo, L.J Act of migrating ; change 
of residence ; removal. 

bn'GRA-Tp-RV, 0. Kemovingfrom place to place ; changing 
residence. 

MiL-AN-£§E',* «. sing. 6c, pL A native or natives of Milan. 
P. Cyc, 

MIlch, a. Giving milk ; as, “a milch cow ” [fSoft , ten- 
der ; mercifhl ; “miicA-hearted.” Shak.] 

MIld, 0. Kind ; tender : indulgent ; clement ; soft ; gentle ; 
not violent ; not harsh ; not acrid ; not sharp ; mellow , 
sweet ; pleasant. 

MIl'deVst, (mn'du) n. A disease in plants ; a rusty or 
mouldy appearance, which causes blight, decay, or death 
of plants ; sometimes called rust and blight. It is produced 
by innumerable minute fupgi. 

MIl'de^, (mllMd) V. a. ft. mildewed ; pp. MiLDEwiifo, 
MILDEWED.] To taint with mildew : to blight. Shak. 
MIl'dei»’ED,* (mirdad)p.a. Injured by mildew. Jlfaundcr. 
MiED'Ly, ad. In a mild manner; tenderly ; gently. 
MIld'ni^ss, n. Quality of being mild ; gentleness ; tender- 
ness , clemency. 

MiLD'-TftM-P?RED,* (-pcrd) o. Of a mild temper. Fox. 
MlliE, n. [mtUe pageuum, L.] The usual measure of roads. 
An English statute mile is B flirlongs, nr 320 rods, or 1760 
yards. The ancient Roman mile {mille passuum) was 
1000 paces, or 1600 yards. The German mile is 6659 yards. 
Mii.E'A9E»* R* Fees paid for travel by the mile. QenL Mag. \ 
Mjde'-PSst,* n. A post set up to mark the miles. i/ay«?ord. 
MiLE'-STONE, n. A stone or post set to mark the miles. 
SllL^FdlL, n. VnuU^olvum, L.J A perennial plant ; the yar- 
row or maudlin. 

a. [milium, L,] (Med.) A disease attended 
by an eruption resembling millet-seed ; miliary fever. 
Brande. 

MIl'i^-rT, (mll'ya-r?) a. [miltum, L.] Small ; granulated , 
resembling a millet-seed. Chc^e. — The mUtary fever, 
(Med.) a disease attended by an eruption resembling mil- 
let-seed. See Miliaria. 

(m§-16s0 n. [Pr.] Militia. Temple. 

Mi-l 1 'q-la,* b. An extinct mollusk or zoophyte. Brande. 
Mi-lP^lite,* «. (Min.) A microscopic shell. Ure. 
MjtL-}-Q-LlT'}c,* 0. Relating to, or containing, milioUtes. 
Smart. 

fBIiL'j-TAN-cv, «. Warftire. W.Mountague. 

MIjl'I-tXnt, o. [nalitans, L.] Fighting; engaged in wor- 
fhre. — The church militant, the church on earth engaged 
in warfare with hell and the world, distinct from the 
church triumphant in heaven. Hooker. 
fMfL^I-T^R, a. [milttarie, L.] Military. Bacon. 
MfL^i-TA-Rf-LTt ad. In a military or soldierly manner. 
tMlL'i-TA-BlST,* B. A military man. Shak. 
hllL'j-Tj^-RV, a. Belonging to the army ; rebating to arms 
or war; professingjums ; soldierly; warlike; martial. 
MIl'i-ta-bv, b. pL The soldiery ; the body of soldiers or 
of military men ; the army. 

MlL^I-TiTE, V. «. [milito, L.] [i. militated ; pp. militat- 
iifo, MILITATED.] To War or contend ; to oppose ; to oper- 
ate against. Blackburn. 

Mi-dP^tia, (m^-llsh'yg) n. [L,] A body of citizens regular- 
ly enrolled »nd trained to military exercises ; the enrolled 
trainbands ; the standing force of a nation. 
MI-lP'tix-MXm,* (m? llsh'a-mftn) n.( pi militia-men. 
One who wrves in the militia ; a private soldier. J9sh. 
BULK, KL A fluid secreted by peculiar glands in the breasts 
or udders of mammlferous animals, and with which such 
Mimalf feed their young ; emulsion or Juice of iflants. 

u ’ “i*-**® » TT - mileibo, milked.] To draw 
milk by the hand , to suck. 


' flfllfLK'ETr, (mBklcn) a. Consisting of milk. Temple, 
i Kni.K'I&R, B, One who milks: — a cow that gives milk. 
MtLlt'-P;B-v?R,*B. (Afsd.) Puerperal fever. 
MlLK'HftDOB,* B. (Bet.) An East Indian |riant. Hamaca. 
MlLK'l-Nfiss, B. Quality of being milky ; softn^. 
MTle'-lIv-¥RBD, (mllk'llv-^rd) a. Cowardly. Sh^ 
MIlk^MAid, b. A woman who milks ; a dairymaid. 
MIdk^kAn, n.;pl MILKMEN. A roan who sells milk, 
MIlk'pAil, b. a vessel or pail for receiving milf. 
MIlr'PXN, b. a vessel in which milk Is ke^ in the daipr. 
MIlk'-pArs'l^y,* n. (BoU) A plant of several varlelles 
Crabb. 

M1 lk-p 6 b'rjd(?e,* n. Food made by boOing milk and 
water with meal or flour; milk-potta^. Mason. 
MIlx-p6t't^ge, b. Food made of milk, water, and men. 
or flour : milk-porridge. 

MlLK'-.eooRE, n. Account of milk supplied or received. 
M1 lk'-s 1 ck-N]? 8S,* n. A malignant disease of the Western 
United States, affecting cattle, and also persons who 
make use of the flesh or dairy products of infected cut- 
tle. Farm. Ency. 

MIl.k^s6p, n. A piece of bread sopped in milk : — a sod, ef- 
feminate, feeble-minded man. 

M1lk'-th1s-tle, (-thts-sl) n. A biennial plant. 
MIlk'-t66th, n . ; pi MILK-TEETH. A small fore tooth 
which a foal cuts at about three months old, and casts 
^fore he is three years old : — one of the first teeth of a 
child. 

MIlk'-tr£-foIl, n. An herb or plant. 

MIlk'vEtcii, n. A genus of herbaceous and shrubby plants. 
Milk'-wArm,* a. Warm as milk in its natural state. Smol- 
lett. 

MiLK'wEfD, n. A plant of several varieties. 
Milk'-white, (mllk'hwit) a. White as milk. Sidney. 
Milr'wom-an, (mllk'wam-fjin) B.; pb MILKWOMEN. A 
woman who sells milk. 

MKlk' WORT, (milk' wilrt) n. A genus of plants. 

MIlk'y, a. Made of or yielding milk ; having the qualities 
of, or resembling, milk ; soft , gentle ; tender ; timorous. 
MIlk'y~wAy, (milk'9-wa) n. A broad and irregular zone 
that surrounds the heavens, supposed to be the blended 
light of innumerable fixed stars ; the galaxy. 
mill, n. An engine for grinding corn, Ac. ; a machine or 
engine whose action depends chiefly on circular motion, 
used for various purposes ; as, a bark-tntii, cotton-md/, 
flour-TOi//, oiJ-w»Z/, stxw-mill, Ac.: — one tenth of a cent in 
United States money. 

mill, V. a. [t. milled , pp. millibo, milled.] To grind : — 
to stamp with a mill , to prepare by fulling with a mill : 
— to beat with the fists. 

MIll'-c6g, n. The cog or tooth of a mill-wheel. 
MIll'~dAm, n. The mound by which Uie water is kept up 
for turning a water-mill. 

milled,* (mild) p. a. Having undergone the operations of 
a mill ; stomped. Ency. 

MIl'l?-grXm,* n. [milligramme, Fr ] A thousandth part 
of a gram, in French measure. Smart. 
MIl-l^n-a'ri-an,* a. Relating to the millennium or to 
millenarians. Kc. Rev. 

M1 l-l?n-A'rj-an, n. [mdlenarius, L.] One who expects or 
believes in the millennium. 

MIl-l?n-A'ri-^n-I§m,* b. The doctrine of the millena- 
rmns. Ec. Rev. 

tMlL'L9-NA-Bl?M,* n. Millenorianism. Bp. Hall. 
MIl'l?-na-rv, n. The space of a thousand years: — a 
millenarian. 

MTl'L9-n^-rY, a. Consisting of a thousand, .^rbuthnol 
M|L-LftN'|-^N-l9M,* n. Millenananism. Wood. 
M|L-LfiN'i-A-Rl§M,* n. Millenananism. Oent, Mag. 
tMlL'L¥-NlST, b. A millenarian. 

MiL-LfiN'N|-^L, a. Pertaining to the millennium. Bumel 
M}L-LftN'Nj-0wL n. [L.] A thousand years ; particularly 
the reign of Christ with the saints upon earth for the 
space of 1000 years, an idea supposed, by many, to be 
supported by Rev. xx. and other passages of Scripture. 
MlL'L]p-pfiD, 71. [imZ/eand yes, L.J pi MlL'Lip-PED?. An 
Insect having a thousand or a great many feet , the 
wood-louse. 5i>-Tbi8 word is often wrltti n in the plu- 
[ ral millepedes, and pronounced, by different orthodpists, 
roin^-pedz, mll']9-p«dz, and m|l-16p'q-daz. — See Boli- 

FED. 

MlL'L:g-p5RE,*n. A genus of lithopbytes, which have their 
surface perforated with numerous little holes. Kirby. 
MlL'L^.pp-BiTE,* b. (GeoL) Fossil mllleporcs. Ki^. 
Wl'l^r, n. One who tends a mill. — (Ent.) A fly ; a moth. 

I MIl'l^r^rXss,* n. (Boi) A kind of grass ; a genus of 
plants, .dsh. 

MIl'liprVTuOmb', (-l^rz^hfim*) b. A small fltb; bull- 
head. 

M|L-Lfi8'l-MAL, a. [imlleoimut, I*.] Thousandth; consist- 
ing of thousandth parts. fPatte. 

M1 l'l?t, Tt. [Tnilium, L.J A plant and its grain ; a genus 
of grasses:— a kind of fish. 

MXll^hXnd,* n. A workman employed in a mill. P. (^v. 
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n, A hoTM that turns a mill 
ft. A bouse coDtainbig a mill jisK 
MlL'L|>VEVt* 0* Relating to or denoting a mile. Smart. 

(mll'^ai’t^r) n. [mUUUtraf Fr.J in French 
measurcL a thoosandth part of a litre. Eney. 
BiHl'h-he-tub,* (mllVinS-t^r) n. [nuUm^tre, Fr.J In 
French measure, a thousandth part of a metre. P. Cyo. 
MlL'Li-KfB, a. One who makes or sells bead-<lre8ses for 
womei|. 

MiL'Lt*irRE<V** «• 'Hie work or employment of a milliner, 
the goods made or sold by tnilliners. Burke. 
MlL'Ll'NfiR-Y,* a. R«dattng to or made by a milliner. AA. 
MlLL^fNe,*^ a. The act of using a mill ; act of Ailling: -> 
the lost preparation of silk before dyeing act of box- 
ing or beating. HamUtoa. 

MlLL'iQN, (miFyvn) n. [Fr.] A thousand thousand, or ten 
hundred thousand } any very great indefinite number. 
Mii:*l'J^n- 4 i-BY,* (mll'yvin-g-r^) a. Consisting of millions. 
Smart. 

MlLL'iplTBD, (mll'yvnd) a. Multiplied by milUons. Skak. 
MiLLlONNAiRS,* (mtl-y^n-dr^) n. [FrJ A person pos- 
sessed of property of the value of one or more millions. 
Qu. Bep, 

MIll^IOXTH, (mYl^yynth) a. The ten hundred thousandth. 
MiLL'-M50N-TAlN?, (-t|nz) n. An herb. 

MlLh^-p&XD,* a. A head of water dammed up for a mill. 
SmoUetL 

Mlt.L^->p56L,a n, A mill-jiond. Whishavo. See Miix-poitd. 
1V1/LiL^b£a,* or MIi.L^k££,* n. A Portuguese coin, of the 
value of a thousand reas, or about 3«. Cd. sterling. Crabb. 
MlLL^~8lx'P9NCE, n. One of the first milled pieces of 
money used in England, and coined in 1561. Dotice. 
MlLi.'<-8TdNE, n. The stone of a mill which crushes the 
substance to be ground. 

a. ; pU MlLZi-TfifiTH. A grinder. 
MIr.L.'>wu£fii.,'* n. A wheel used in a mill. Pdkinfton. 
lilLL^WRlciHT,* (mll^rrt) n. A carpenter who constructs 
mUla. P. Ope. 

M{-L5RD'.a Sometimes used for my lord. Qu. Rea, 
MIl's^Y,* h, X aieve for straining milk. Loudon. [Local, 
Eng.] 

milt. n. [mildt, D.] The spleen, a viscus situated in the 
lelt nypochondrium, under tiie diaphragm the sperm 
of the male fish. 

MIlt, V. a. [t. MILTED ; pp. MiLTiNo, MILTED.] To impreg- 
nate the roe or spawn of the female fish. 

MIlt'j^b. n. A male fish, the female being called spawner. 
MIl-t6n'1C,^ o. Relating to Milton or liis poetry. Webb. 
MIlt'wort, (-wUit) n. (JSoL) A plant , the spleenwort. 
M1 l'v(ne,« n. One of a class of raptorial birds, including 
’the kite. Brande. 

Kiit'Vijs.* n. [L.] (OrmcA.) The kite. ~ (/cA.) A kind of 
fislu Crabb. 

MiHE, n. [Fr. ; ptpos, 6r. ; mtmvs, L.] One who mimics ; 
one who amuses by gesticulations} a bufibou. — [fA 
three. Mtiton.] 

Mime, v. %. To play the mime ; to mimic. Mdton. 

MlM'EKy !*• A bufibon j a mime. Perry, fa.] 

M}-Mfi^8is,* n. [it f/i 110 - 1 $.] (KheU) A figure of speech 
whereby the acUons and words of oUiers are represented. 
Ct^b. 

M}-m£t'|c,* ) a, [piptirirds.] Prone to mimic or imi- 

Mj-MfiT^-oAL, I tate j imitative. Ifurd. 

Mim'jc, n. i mimtciis, L.1 A servile imitator ; a sportive or 
ludicrous imitator j a bufioon. 

MIm'ic, a. Imitative ; mimical Mdton. 

MiM'iC, V. a. [k MIMICKED ; pp. MIMICKinO, MIMICKED.] To 

imitate for sport ; to ridicule by a burlesque Imitation. 
bflM'l-CAL, a. [mimictts, L.J Relating to mimicry or a 
mimic ; imitative. 

M1h'|-cal-lv, ad. In imitation ; in a mimical manner. 
MlM'jcK-lMG,* n. The act of playing the part of a mimic. 
Asli 

M1mTc-RY, n. Act of mimicking ; playful imitation. 
BI{-moo'r^-ph 9 R, n. Ipipog and ypdtpto,] A writer of 
farces $ir 7'. Herbert* 

Mi-m5's^,* n. {BoU) A genus of plants j the sensitive 
plant. RageL 

n. [L.] (Bot) A genua of plants; the 
inonkey-nower. Crabb, 

Mi-nA'c toys, (my-ni^shys) a. [muME, U] Full of threats. 

JIforo. [r.] 

Mi-NXyT-TV, (m^n&s^b-ty) n. Disposition to use threats. 
MlR'A-itET, n. [miBor, Turkish.] A slender and lofty tur- 
ret or spire in a mosmie of Mohammedan countries. 
MIn^V1^q-R1-ly, ad. With threatening. jEfasAst. 

-P* J** kT. Sm. Wb. f rol'- 

nHvr-^, & & Jo.] a. [mburr. It.] Threatening; menac- 

MlMOS, «. a. [iBbwsr, old Pr.] [i. miwcr d ; pp . Mincino, 
MiKOED.] To cut into very small parts:— to mention 
•cnipulously by a little at a time ; to palliate ; to 
hitenuate ; to speak with afihcted softness ; to clip and 
half pronounce. 


mince, V. n. To walk nicely by abrnt steps-j to ai^ nr 
speak with afibcution or affected ddUcaey. 
MIncbi>'-m£at,* In. Meat chopped into veiy smaU 
M1 nob'-m£at,* ] pieces. Marie. 

MInced'-pib, (mlnstW^ Same as muicepis. SpeetAor. 
MlNCE'-Pls, («pl> n. A pie made of mince-meat, or of 
meat cut into small pieces, with other ingredients* 
M1 n9^)NO,* p, a. Speaking or aOing afihcUmly. 
MIn9'|ng-ly* ad. In small parts ; afiEhctedly. 
M1 no-t0^r|-EN-cy,* a. The act of discharging urine ; 
micturition. CobbetL [R.] 

MInd, n. The intelligent or inteUectual (hculty in roan ; 
that hy which we receive sensations, understand, ana 
are affected with emotion or passion ; the aoul ; intel- 
lect; intellectual capacity; liking; choice; Inclination, 
affection , disposition ; thoughts ; sentiments ; opin- 
ion ; memory ; remembrance. 

ATInd, V. a. [l MiifDSD ; jip. HiNDino, minded.] To mark ; 
to attend ; to heed ; to regard ; to notice ; to put in 
mind ; to remind. 

MInd. v. n. To incline; to be disposed. Spaneer. 

MInd'ed, a. Disposed; inclined; affected : — used in 
compounds ; as, hlgh^mdsd 

MIno'ed-nEss,* n. State of being minded. South. [Used 
chiefly in composition.] 

MInd'fDl, a. Attentive ; heedful ; having memory. 
MiND'Ffii.-LY, ad. Attentively ; heedfully. 
MiND'FOL-N£s^ n. Attention ; regard. Shenoood. 
MiNDTNG,* n. The act of taking heed ; attention ; regard. 
McKnight 

MInd'lesS) a. Destitute of mind or attention; inatten- 
tive: atupid; unthinking. Shak. 

MInd'- 8 TrIck-en, (-strlk^kn) a. Affected in mind. 
mine, pronoun poeseatvoe^ from /. (used after a noun) Of 
or belonging to me ; as, “ This book is mine,** In the sol < 
emn style it is used os a pronominal adjective, btfore 
words beginning with a vowel or a vowel sound, instead 
of myf as, *^Mme eyes have seen thy salvation.*’ — 
“ When this word is used adjectively, before a word 
beginning with a vowel or A mute, os in saying, * On 
pune honor,* the complete absence of accentual force, 
and a style quite colloquial, will permit the shortening 
of the sound into sita.** Sntart. 
mine, n. [mme, Fr. ; miffya, or nuett, Welsh.] A subter- 
raneous work or excavation for obtaining metals, metallic 
ores, or other mineral substances ; a pit; a cavern : — an 
excavation for lodging gunpowder in order to blow up 
something above. 

MINE, V. n. [i. MINED ; pp. MINING, MINED.] To dig 0168, 
mines, or burrows ; to practise secret means of injury. 
mine, V. a. To sap ; to rum by mines , to undermine. 
MlNE'-Dl-AL,* ft. A box and needle used by miners. Aeh. 
MiNE'MAN,** n. One who works in mines. Johnson. 
MIn'ek, n. [muteur, Fr.] One who mmes, or is employed 
in mining. 

BdlN^i^R-AL, n. [imasrals, L.] A body destitute of organi- 
zation, and which naturally exists within the earth or on 
its surfhce ; a term including all inorganic substances, or 
those which constitute the earth itself, as earths, stones, 
fossils, metals, sulphur, Ac. 

MlN^ER-AL, 0 . Rolaung to minerals ; consisting of, or im- 
pregnated with, minerals. 

One skilled in minerals. Boyle. 
MIn-^r-al-J-za'tiqn,*' n. Act of mineralizing. Ure. 
M1n^ER/-AL-1ZE,* V. a. [t. minbealized ; pp. mineraliz- 
ing, MiNESALizED.] To conveit into, or combine with, a 
mineral ; to combine with a metal in forming an ore or 
mineral. Urs. 

MIn'^r-AL-IZ- 9 R,* n. He cm that which mineralizes ; a 
substance with which minerals are combined in their 
ores. Brande. 

MIn-ER-A-l 69 'IC,* 

MlN-ER-A'Li^^’l-CAL,'^ \ 

MIn-9R-A-l 59^)-CA1<'LY,* oil In a mlneralogicaJ manner 
Ency. 

MIn-EB-Xl^O-c^IST, r. One who is versed in mineralogy. 
MIn-^r-Xl^O-^Y, n. [mineral and Xdyof.] The science of 
minerals ; the science which teaches the properties, com- 
position. and relations of mineral bodies, and the art of 
distinguishing and describing them. 

MTN^g:-VEE, n. An animal and its fur. See Mbnitbb. 
MIn^ole, (mTng^gl) v, a. [t. mingled; pp. mingling, 
MINGLED.] To mix; to Join ; to compound; to blend , to 
confound ; to conftise ; to contaminate. 

MIn'glb, (mlng^gl) e. «c. To be raized ; to be united with. 
MIn^gle, (mlng^gl) R. Mixture ; oonAised mass. Shak. [R.] 
MIN'glb D-LY y (mSng'gld-lp) od. Conftisedly. Barret, 
MIn'gle^MXn'gle, ming'gl-m&ng'gl) r. A medley ; a 
hotch-potch. Booker. \K.] 

MXn'gle-u£nt,* r. Act of mingling. Moore, [r.] 
MIn'oleR) (mlag^gler) r. One who mingles. 

MInTard, (roln'yArd) a. Soft : dainty. ^ Mioniard. 
fMlN'iABT>-iZE, (inTn'yard-Iz) v. a. [mignardieerf Fr.J To 
render soft, d^cate, or dainty. BdweU. 


I a. Relating to mineralogy Ed. 

► \ Et^. 
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iTEf 'v. a. Itnmiaret It., from nuntumt L.] To jpaint 
or tinge with vermilion. fVartoiu ^ » r 

IIMIBT'iA-tDbb, or fmYn'HQr, 

«».,• mIn'|l-chQr, &; mIn' 9 -Mar» ^ J5.J 

n. (miniature, Fr. , nuniaeura, It.J [Bed letter; a pnint- 
ing in vennUion.] A representation of nature on a veiy 
small scale : a very small or minute portrait, Iikerioss, 
or picture. — Miniature painting is generally executed on 
ivory, or on vellum or paper. 

IIMIn'ia-tOrEj* a. Representing nature on a small Bcaio, 
diminutive. Brandt, _ . . , 

UnN'I-KlN, a. [mtsrnon, Fr.] Small ; diminutive. SAak. 
MIn'i-kIn, n. A darling , a favorite : — a small sort of pin. 
MIn'jm, n, fmznMtttts, L.] A small being , a dwarf. Jifdton. 
A small nsh : — one of an order of friars who called 
themselves Jlfiamu; — anciently, the shortest note in mu- 
sic , half a semibreve. SAoJfc. A little song or poem. Spen- 
ser. The smallest liquid measure: — a small type. See 


Mini Off. 

M/n'I-m£nt, n. (Law) Evidence or writings, whereby a 
man is enabled to defend the title of his estate, proof; 
muniment. Whishaw. 

MlN' f-ja&M, n. I^L.] pi. minima. The least quantity : — 
opposed to maxmum. 

n. [L.] pi. MINIMI, A being of the least 

size. Shak, 

MIn'ING,* n. The business of working in mines. P. Cyc. 
MIn'ING,* p. a. RelaUng to the working of mines. P. Cyc. 
MIn'ion, (mln'yyii) n. [mignon, Fr.] A favorite, in an ill 
sense , a low, mean dependant: — a small printing type 
next below brevier, sometimes culled minim. 

Min'iqn, (mln'yyn) a. Small , delicate.— [fTrim; dainty , 
fine; elegant, pleasing: gentle. UaLoeU] 
fMlN'IpN, TU [minium, L.J Vermilion. Burton. 
jMlN'lQN-lNG, (mln'yqn-lng) n. Kind treatment. Jlfar^- 


ton. 

MlN'ipN-LiKE, (mln'yun-llk) I od. Finely; daintily; af- 

M1n'iqn-lv, (mIn'yyn-1?) j fectedly. Camden. 

fMTN'iQN-sHlp, (mlu'yyn-shlp) n. State of a minion. 
Howell. 

fMlN'iovs, (mln'yys) a. [rnimum, L.] Of the color of red 
lead or minion. Browne. 

tMlN'fSH, V. a. To lessen , to diminish. Exodus v. 

MlN'|8-TER,n. [L.] One who ministers or administers; one 
who acts by delegated authority, one employed in the 
administration of the government ; an ambassador from 
one court or government to another ; a delegate ; an 
agent:- one who administers the rites of religion; a 
clergyman , a priest. 

MIn'is-T|^r, e. a. [nunistro, L.] [t, ififrisTBREo ;pp. minis- 
TBRiNQ, MiNisTERBO.] To givc ; to supply ; to afford. 

MlN'is-TtfR, 0 . n. To attend ; to serve in some office, 
clerical, religious, or other office , to give supplies of 
things needful , to give assistance. 

Miiv-ls-T£'R;-^L, a. Relating to ministers of state, the 
ministry, or the sucerdotal office; attendant; acting 
under authority ; sacerdotal. 

MlN-}s-T£'Rl-^Lr-LY, ad. In a ministerial manner. 

fMTtN'is-TtpR-y, n. Now contracted to ministry. Mdton. 

fMlN'is-TR-^L, a. Pertaining to a minister. 

MIn'is-trXnt, a. Attendant ; acting at command. Mil- 
ton. 


MIn-js-teX'tiqn, n. Act of ministering; agency; ser- 
vice ; office ; ecclesiastical function , administration. 

M(n'J8-tra-tjve,* a. Affording service ; assisting. Perry. 

MlN'is-TRfiss, n. She who ministers or supplies. Akenr 
side. 

M1n'I 8-TRV, n. [ministerium, L.] The office of a minister: 
the body of ministers ; agency ; service : — the sacerdotal 
function: — the body of persons employed to administer 
the government. 

MIn'J8-trv-ship,* n. The office of a minister. Sw\ft. 

MIn'I-Cm, or MTn'ivm, [mTn'yum, S fV. J. K. ; mln' 9 -fim, 
P. Sat.] n. [L ] (Painting) A red color, being a calx or red 
oxide of lead. 

MIn'j-V 9 R,* n. White fur from the belly of the Siberian 
squirrel. Crabb. See Meniver. 

mink,* n. An American water-rat; a minx. P. C^e. 

M1n'w9-kIn, ft. See MuriKiif. 

tMlN'NpcK, n. SAak. See Mimic. 

MlN'Ndvir, n. [fjienuise, from menu, Fr.] A very small fish ; 
minim ; a pink. fFakon. 

in'NpR, o. fL.] Less ; smaller ; inferior ; petty ; Inconsid- 
erable , opposed to major. — (Logie) Minor term, the sub- 
ject of th.* conclusion in a categorical syllogism. 

Mi'NpR , n Cue underage ; one less than twenty-one years 
% Franciscan friar, called also a minoikt.— 

’ll!” second or particular proposition of a syllo- 
which contains the minor terra. See Mssoa. 

^Miw'o-rate, V a. [minor, L.] To lessen ; to diminish. 
Browns. 

tMlN^Bi^TiQN, n. The act of lessening ; diminutbn. 
WeiseU. 

MI^NpRrlTB, a. A Franciscan friar. MiXtofn. Bee Miiroa. 


M|r2f6B'|-TV, a*. The state of being a minor or of b^g 
nnder age ; the ^te of being less ; the smaller numberr, 

M?N^TAuR^i3i-tflLwr, W. P. y. F. f 

tdwr, & iT. J n. f^miaos and taurus, L.] A fabled monster, 
half man and half bull. ^ . 

M/n'st^b, a. A monastery the church of a monastery 
or convent ; a cathedral church. 

MlN'STRigL, n. A musician of the middle ages, who was 
also a poet and singer ; a musician ; a bard ; a sin^gcr. 
MlN'STR?L-sy, n. Music , instrumental music ; a band of 
musicians. Mdton. * 

mint, n. [moneta, I#.] A place where money is coined, or 
where the coin of a country is manufactured : — any place 
of invention. — [meatAa, L ] An aromatic plant. 
mint, tJ. a. [ 1 . minted; pp. minting, minted.] To coin ; 

to stamp money ; to invent ; to forge. 

MInt'a^e, n. That which is coined ; duty for coining. 
MiNT'jpi^ n. A comer. Camden. An inventor. Oayton. 
MTNT'-JU-LEP,*n. A drink made of brandy, or other spirit 
sugar, and water, with an infusion of mint, a drink 
used in Virginia, b(.c. Copt. Marryatt. 

MInt'mXn, «. One skilled in coinage. Bacon, [r.] 
MInt'mXs-t^r, n. One who presides in coinage ; master 
of the mint: — one who invents. Locke, 

MIn'v-£t, n. A stately, regular dance; a tune to which u 
minuet is danced. 

MIn'vm, n. A printing type, now called nunion. — (Mas.) 

A short note, called also a mmtm. Bailey. 

MVnvs^ a. [LI (Algebra) Signifying lessi noting the 
sign of subtraction, thus ( — ) ; as, 10 — 6 .= 4. Ciabb. 
Ml-NOa'cOLE,* n. [minusculum, L.J A small or minute sort 
of letter or character used m MSS., in the middle ages. 


Qent. Mag. See Majuscule. 

Mj-nDs'cOle,* a. Small; minute; relating to a kind of 
letter so called. Qent. Mag. 

Mi-nCte', or MI-nute', Tmp-niit', 8. J. F. K. ; ml-nut', 
Ja. Sm.j a. [minutus, L.J Very small , little , slender , 
trifling. 

MIn'vte, (raln'yt or min'd) [mln'nQt, J. Jo. ; min'd, & 
K F. K. , inin'nd or mln'nfit, tV. Sm.J n. [mmutum, L.J 
The sixtieth part of an hour: — the sixtieth part of a de- 
gree; — the sixtieth part of the diameter of a column : — 
any small space of time : — the first draught of a writing , 
a short note of any thing done or to be dune : — a minute 
detail of things singly enumerated. 

MIn'vte,* o. Showing Uie minutes ; repeated every min- 
ute. Perry. 

MIn'VTE, V. a. [l minuted ; pp. minuting, minuted.] To 
set down in short hints. Spectator. 

MTn'vte-B£ll,* n. A bell sounded every minute. Ask. 

M(n'vte-Book, (mln'd-bOk) n. A book of short hints. 

Min'vt£>OlXs 8, n. A glass of which the sand^meosures 
a minute. 

MTn'vte-GOn,* n. A gun fired every minute. Maunder. 

MIn'vte-HAnd, n. The hand of a clock or watch that 
points out the minutes. 

MIn'vte-JAck, n. Jack of the clock-house. Skak. 

MiN'VTE-Ly, a. Happening every minute. Hammond. 

fMlN'VTE-Ly, ad. Every minute. Hammond. 

Mj-NfiTE'Ly, (see M}-nCte'.) od. To a small point ; exact- 
ly to the least part; nicely. 

MIn'vte-MXn,* n. ; pi. min'vte-m£n. A man enlisted 
as a soldier, and held bound to march at a minute’s 
warning. Dr. A. Holmes. 

Mj-nCte'n? 8S, Ti. Quality of being minute ; smallness. 

MIn'VTE-Watch, (-w5ch) n. A watch far measuring 
minutes, or on which minutes are distinctly marked. 
Boyle. 

Mf-NU' Tf-JE, (me-nQ'shy-e) n. pi. [L.] Minute or small 
particulars. Dr. Maxwell 

minx, (mingks) n. (ZooL) An animal of the otter kind. 
Crabb. Ashe-puppy: — a pert, wanton girl. Shak. 

Mi'Ny, a. Relating to mines; subterraneous. Thomson. 

MI'9-c£ne,* a. (Ocol.) Relating to the second division of 
the tertiary epoch, succeeding the eooeiu period, or to ge- 
ological formations containing a minority of fossil shells 
of recent species. Brandt. 

tM|-RXB'j-LA-Ry,* n. A writer or relater of wonders. Ba- 
con. 


Mf-BXBff-L^ Dt&Ti?,’* [L.] “Wonderftil to be told.’* 
Scudamore. 

^MI'rvble, fl. [mirabilis, L.] Wonderfhl j admirable. 
SAak. 

MIr'a-cle, (ralr'8-kl) [mlr'?i-kl, fF. P. J. F. Jo. F. 8m. R. 
Wb.i mSr'a-kl, A] n. {miraculum, L.] An eflTect of which 
the antecedent cannot m referred to any secondary cause ; 
a deviation from the established laws of nature ; some- 
thing not only superhuman, but preternatural ; a wonder ; 
a prodigy : — a play, or theatrical representation of iRlra- 
des, or of some le^ptnd, in the rotddie ages. 

fMlR'x-cpE, n. a. 7 ^ make wonderful. SAak. 

MlR'A-cLE>MfrN'siBft| (-mftng'l^r) n. A pretender to the 
performance of miracles. HaBywea. ^ 
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fM|.RXo^V-Z*lZE/ V. 0 . To repraient Of a miracle. 

Ifurv. 

M|-RAC^V-LOCfl, a, fmiraeuUux, Fr.] Having the nature of 
B miracle ; eupematurnj ; very wonderful. 
M}>rXc^V-i*o 08-LY) In a miraculous manner. 
Mi-eXo'v-loDs~n£s8, fu The state of being miraculous. 

n. fSp.! A balcony or gallery, Dryden. 
Mirage^* (mS-rUzhO [Fr.] An optical illusion, pre 
senting an image of water in sandy deserts, or of a vitijge 
in a desert, as if built on a lake : also of objects on the 
earth or sea, as if elevated into the air. £ncy. 

Mire, n. [Tnoer. D.l Mud ; dirt mixed with water, rmf/r, 
Welsh. —tA pismire. JoAnwa.] 

Mire, v. o. [t. miebd ; jrp. Miaino, uirkd.] To whelm in 
the mud i to soil with mud. — n. To sink in mire. 
MTre'-Crow,* ». (Ornith.) The laughing gull. P. Cyc, 
MIre'drDb^* n. A bird , the bittern. Ooldamth, 
tM| rIf'i-cent,* o. Producing wonder. Jlforr. 

MiR'i-rrfiai^ n. uirtiness j fulness of mud or mire. 
fMiRK. o. Dark; obscure; murky. Chaucer 
fMYRK'spME, a Dark ; murky. Spenuer. 
tMiRK'spME-Nfiss, n. Obscurity. Mountagu, 

MtRK'y, a. Dark; wanting light ; murky. See Murkt. 
MtR^RQR, n. [TTiirotr, Fr.] A looking-glass, or speculum, or 
any other polished body capable of reflecting the images 
of objects : — a pattern ; an exemplar. 

MIr'rqr,* V. a. To represent or exhibit by means of a 
mirror. TaJftnird, 

MiR'RQR-STONE, Tu A Stone which reflects images. 
Mirth, ». Merriment ; jollity ; gayoty ; festivity , joviality , 
hilarity : sport ; gladness. 

MiRTH'FUL, a. Merry ; gay ; joyful , jovial , cheerful. | 

MfRTH'rOL-LV, ad. In a mirthful or merry manner. i 

MlRTH'l.ips8, a. Joyless, cheerless. Chaucer. 
Mirth'-m5v-ing,* a. Kxcitmg mirth. Shak. 

MIr'v, o. Pull of mire , muddy , consisting of mire. 
MYR'se^Lf* n. The common style of honor in Persia, when 
It precedes the surname of an individual . when append- 
ed to a surname, it signifies a prince, and is given to the 
son of the emperor. Bran.de. 

Mis. A Saxon prtifixf having the same origin with the verb 
to miss, to be in error; and it gives this signification to 
the words with which it is compounded , as, jadge^ wiw- 
jadg-e. — JIfts, an initial syllable of many words, is from 
the Greek word ftioroi, / hate t — hence misanthrope, a hater 
of mankind. 

Mls-Xo-c^P-TX'TipiY, a. Act of taking In a wrong sense. 
M/s-XD-vfiNT'VRE, (mls-gd-vdnt'yur) n. hndsaventure, Fr.] 
Mischance , misfortune ; ill luck bad mrtune. 
MIs-xi>-v£nt'vred, (-yijrd) a. Unfortunate. Shak. 
M1s-ad-v£nt'v»-<51?Si* a. Unfortunate; unlucky. *Cote- 
ndge, 

MIs-xd-vIce',* n. Ill advice ; bad counsel. w9sA. 
MIs-XD-Vi^E',* V. a. To give bad advice to. Bailey. 
Mls-XD-vIsEU', (-vizd) o. Wrongly advised. 
tMl8-XF-FfiCT', V. a. To dislike. MUton. 

MIs-xf-fCct'^d, a. fll-aflected , ill-disposed. Burton. 
MIs-AF-FfRM', o. a. To uflirm falsely. Milton. 

MIs-AIMED', (-amd') a. Not aimed rightly. Spenser, 
MIs-Xl-L¥-OA'TIPN. n. A false statement. Bp. Morton. 

C-l^jO V* a« [»• misalleged ; pp. MliALLEO- 

iifo, MitALLEOED.] To allege or cite falsely. Bp. Hall. 
Mls-XL-Li'X^CE, n. Improper association. Ifurd. 
MIS-xir-LlED', (-lid') a. lil-nssociuted. Burke, 
Ml8-XLi-EdT'M?NT,* n. A wrong allotment. Coleridge. 
M1s'xn-thr5pe, r. [piadvQpioiros.] A hater of mankind ; 
a misanthropist. 

MT8-xn-the6p'jc, ? tt. Relating to or containing inisan- 
MI8 -XN-thr6p'j-cxl, I thropy; hating niankina, 
Mis-AN'THRp-PiST, n. A hater of mankuid , a misan- 


thrope. 

Mj8-Xn'tiirp-pIze,* V. a. To render misanthropical. Qu. 
Rev. [R.] 

tMjs-XN'THRp-pfis, n. [piffdudptojros.] A misanthrope. 
Shak. 


MJS-Xn'THRP-pv, «. [uioavBpoiirla.] Haired of mankind; 
aversion to mankind. 

Mts-XP-PLl-ci'TipN, 7L A wrong application. Browne. 
MlB-XP'FhYV «. a. [t. misapplied;^. MiiAPPLViifa, mis- 
applied ] To apply incorrectly or to a wrong purpose. 
MIs-XP-pRe^ci-At-ED,* (mls-xp-pre'sb^-al-^d) a. Not well 
appreciated. Blackwood. 

M1s-XP-PRE’H£nu', V. a. [i. MisAPPRSKEirDXD ; pp. misap- 
pREHBRDirro, MiSAppREHEtfoED.] To misundcrstand 
MIs-XP'PR£-h£ N' sipR, n. MJsiinaerstanding ; mistaice. 
MlB-XP'-PRO-PRI-X'TipN,'*' n. A wrong appropriation. Ch 
Ok. 

^ J^*' MISARRAKaED ; pp MISARRANQ- 

iNo, MisARBAROBD.] To arrange wrongly; to derange. 
Clark*. 

MIs-xr-RIn^b'HENT,* n. A wrong arrangemont. Quo- 


m{^ab-orIbs', V, tu To ascribe falsely. Boyle. 

F. a. To assign erroneously. 


V. a. To disregard. MUton. 

(rals-bp-kuinO v.a. [i. misbecame ; pp. mis* 
BsooMiivo, MISBECOME.] Not to become ; to be unseemly 
to ; not to suit. , , 

Ml8-B¥-cdM'|NO,* 0 . Unbecoming; uns^mly. Locke. 
MlB-Bi-c6M'|NO-Nfis8, n. Unbecomlngness. Boyle. 
MIs-b^-fIt'tins,* 0 . Unsuitable; not fitting. Jewsbwy. 
Mis-b?-g6t', a. Misbegotten. Shakl 
MIs-BJp-o6T'TEN, (-in) a. Unlawftilly or Irregularly begot- 
ten. Dryden. 

MIs-be-hAvb'. V . n , [i. misbehaved ; pp . misbehaviro, 
MISBEHAVED.] To act ill or improperly. Johnson. 

Mis-BE have', V. a. To conduct ill or improperly. Jortin. 
Mis-bi^-uAvei>', ( havd') a. Ill-bred ; uncivil. Shak. 
MI8-be-hAv'h;>b, (inl8-b5?-b5v'yvir) n. Misconduct. 
MIs-BE-UOLi)'EN,*a.0tren3ive ; unkind. Holloway. rNoith 
of England.] — According to Forby, nisbeholding fa used 
with the same meaning in the east part of England, ap- 
plied only to words ; as, “ I never gave her one muilw- 
holding word.” — The word mxabeholden is sometimes 
thus used colloquially in the United States. 

M1s-BE-I*i£f', (inls-b^-lSf') ?i. Wrong belief. 
Mls-B¥-iil£vE', (riil 8 -b 9 -lfiv') v. n. To believe erroneously 
Mls-BE-Eifiv'ER) n. One who believes wrongly. 
tMl8-BE-8££M', V. a. Not to become. Bp. HaU. 
M1s-BJ^t6w', (mis-be-eto') v. a. To bestow improperly. 
Mis'BORN, o. Born to misfortune or evil. Spenser. 
Mis-cXli'cv-LATE, V. a. [l miscalovlated ; pp. miscal- 
culating, MISCALCULATED.] To colculatc ot rockoD erro- 
neously. 

M(s-cXIj-cV-lA'tiqn, tu Wrong calculation. 

MIS-CAL.!.', V. a. [u MISCALLED , pp. miscalling, MISCALL- 
ED.] To call or name improperly. 

M1s-cXb'r|A(^£, (inls-k&rriJ) n. The act of miscarrying *, 
ill conduct; failure , mischance : — abortion. 
MIs-cXr'RY, o. n. [u MISCARRIED ; pp. miscarkyino, mis- 
carried.] To foil ; not to have the intended event : — to 
have an abortion. 

MIs-cAst', V. a, [l miscast ; pp , miscasting, miscast.] To 
cost erroneously or badly. 

MIs-c£l-l.x-nX'b|-Xn,* tu A writer of miscellanies ; mls- 
celianist. Shaftesbury. 

fMi8'c¥i*'LANE, n. Mixed com ; meslin. Bacon. 
Mls-CEl^’l'A'N^-ofls, a. Mingled: comiwsed of various 
kinds ; embracing many sorts ; oiversified ; various. 
Mls-cj^L-LA'Ni^-ODs-LiV,* od. In a miscellaneous manner 
Ed. Rev. 

Mis-cEi<-i<i(^N4:-^0s-N£8S, n. State of being miscellaneous. 
M}s-c£L'LXrNl8T,* n. A writer of miscellaneous essays or 
treatises. D*lsraeh. 

MIs'c15;l-lx-nv» [mls's^U^r-n?, 8. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. R. Wb. i mis-s^l'lx-nq, firesncA.] n. rmtAccfianeitA, L. ] 
Sometiiing mixed ; a collection of emort literary composi- 
tions or extracts ; a mixture ; a medley , a diversity. 
tMis'c¥L-LX-Ny, a. Miscellaneous, Bacon. 
tMl8-c£N'TB£, (uils-egn't^r) v. a. To concentrate amiss. 
Donnh, 

Mis-chXnce', il hi luck ; misfortune ; mishap. 
MIs-ehXb'xc-T9E-Iz£,* V. a. To characterise falsely 
Smart 

MIs-chXb^e', V. a. To charge erroneously. Hale. 
M/s-chXr^e',* tl An erroneous charge. Smart 
Mls'CHlEF, (mJs'cbif) n. [meschtf, old Fr.] Harm ; hurt ; 
whatever is ill or injurious ; ill consequence ; vexatious 
nflair; misfortune ; injury : damage. 
tMIs'cHlEF, (mls'chjf) V. a. To hurt ; to barm. MUton. 
Mls'CH|EF-MAK'¥R, n. One who causes mischief 
MIs'chjef-mAk'jno, a. Causmg harm. Rowe. 
||Ml8'CH|EV-oDs, Jmls'ch^-vas. 8. W.J. E. F. Ja. K. 8m. 
Wb. ; mls'ch^vus or mis-chfi'vvB, P.] a. Harmful ; hurt- 
ful; destructive ; noxious ; pernicious : injurious; wick- 
ed; malicious. authors, and the modern vul- 

gar, accent the second syllable of mischievous.^^ Sotart 
IlMTts'OHiEV-oOs-LY, (mla'ch9-vu8-l?) ad. Noxiously , hurt- 
fully; wickedly. 

|(MIs'cHiEV-otJ8-Nfi88, (mJs'chp-vSs-n&i) TL Hurtfiilness. 
MTsob*n4, (rolsh'na) ». [Heb.] The text of the Jewish 
Talmud. Mather. 

MIS-OB&dl^E',^ V.a. [i. MT8CH0aE,pp. MISOHOOSINO, Mis* 
CHOSEN.] To choose wrongly. Stow. 

MYs-ohrIs'ten,* (-sn) ». a. To christen wrong. Qu. Hen, 
tMIs-cj-BlL'i-TY,* TL Capacity of being mixed. Maunder. 
tMls'oi-BLE, a. [TRtseeo, L.] That may be mixed. Brbuthnot 
Ml8-cI-TA'TiQrf|iL Incorrect or false citation or quotationi 
MIs-cIte', V . a . To cite or quote wrong. 

MIs-oEAiM't N. Mistaken claim. Baoon, 
M]s-o6g'ni-z1ivt,'^ a. {Law) Ignorant; not knowing. 
Jaxoh. 

V. a. To collect wrongly. Hooker 
MI8 -c6m-PR9-u£nd',* V. a. To comprehend incorrectly 
Hunter. 

MIs-oOM-py-Tl'TiON, n. Incorrect computation; falsa 
reckoning. 

MIs-c^m-pute',* V. a. To compute erroneously. Browne. 
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MTs<;OK-cfiiT', (mls-k^a-sStO n. A fUso ophiion or bo- 
tlun* 

MIU'OOK>€£ivx% (m1«-k9n-88v0 b. a. [C MitcoifcittBO ; 
pf, MifoovcBiTiifo, macoircBiYBP.j To misjudge; to 
liave a false notion of. 

e. a. To have a wrong or mistaken idea. 

M/s-cON-c£iv^]pK,* fi. One who misconceives. Bmivm, 
^FL 


MI8-cON*dDoT', e. a. fi. misoorouotbd ; pp. MitcoimuoT- 
iifo, MitcourDUoTBD.j To conduct or manage iU. 

MYs-oQN-j£ot'VBB, (mls-k^n-Jdkt'yur) it. A wrong guess. 

I Mis-cON-jficT^ViiX, V. o. To conjecture or guess wrong. 

Mf8>cQN-jfiGT^yBB, «. a. To make a wrong guess. 

Mls>c 62 ir-ey>CBl'TiQN,* a. A wrong oonsecnUion. Mor$. 

Mi8>CQN<aTRDoT%* o. o. To construct or interpret wrong. 
Fox, 

MI&-cQif'«TRDo'TipN, a. A wrong construction. 

Mls-cOR^STRtrR, (mls-kOn'strd) «. a. iju MiscoatTauBo ; 
pp, MifcoasTaoiRO) KisooasTauBo.] To construe or in- 
terpret wrong. 

Mla<i6if'8TR(i-]gR, a. One who misconstrues. 

tMTs-CQN-TlN'V’4l(CB) a. (£fto) The continuation of a 
suit by Improper process. Whiokaw, 

Mla-coR-RficT',* «. a. To mistake In correcting. Smart. 

Mla-coON'BEL, «. a. To advise wrong, denser. 

M1s-c50nt', «, a. [i MiscouaTBD ; pp. uincovvrinQy mis- 
oouaTBD.1 To ret^on wrong j to count wrong. 

M1s-o5CnT', V. a. To make a false reckoning. Bp. Pat- 
nek. 

MIIs-cSOkt',* a. An erroneous reckoning. Smart 

tMIs'oRy-^iNOE, I a. [mdserConce. old Fr.] Unbelief; false 

tMIs'CRE-AN-cy, I faith ; nusbeiief , adherence to a false 
religion; vilencM. Spenser. 

M'Is^cRE-AKT, a. [m^ocriantt old Fr.] [fOne who holds a 
false faith ; an inddel. Hooker,] A vile wretch. Skak. 


tMla-CBE-lTE^, a. Miscreated. 
mYs-ore-At'ED, a. Created or formed wrong. MOton, 
MIs-CRE-X^t;ve,v a. That creates amiss. Shelley. 
VLWoVt* *t. A kind of Indian dentifrice. Scudamore. 
MYS-oAtE^, P. a, [i. MtBDATXD ; pp. MISOATINQ, MlSOATBO.j 

To date erroneously. 

MT8-dAte%* a. An erroneous date. Smart 
Mis-D££D't n. An evil deed ; wicked action ; fault. 
MI8 -o££m^ o. o. [i. ursDBEMCD; pp. MisoxcMiao, MtS- 
0BSMX0.1 To Judge ill ; to mistake. 

Mla-DE-MEAit', (miS'd^-men') V. a. To behave ill. Skak. 
Mla-og-KfiAN^PR, a. An offence; ill behavior. — (Aaw) 
An offence less atrocious than a crime. 

Ml8-DE-RlVE'f V. a. To derive improperly. Bp. HaU. 
MTs-DE-bcrTBE^v V. a. To describe fblsely. ffeet Rep. 

i MlB-DE-^RT'y (mls-dy-zKrtO »• HI desert. Speneer. 
4l8-DE-VO'TiQN, a. Mistaken piety. Donne. 

I MIs-dT'et, a. Improper diet or food. Spenser, 
418-DJ-RECT', P. a. I*. MISDIRXCTXO ; pp. MlSDIXXCTiaOy 

MisotaccTKD.] To direct or guide wrong. 
MIs-D|-R£c'TIpK,* a. A wrong direction. Blackstone. 
Ml8-D!yp -^F|T ipw, (ml 8 -dls-p 9 -zlgh'vn) a. Inclination to 

MTs-djs-tIn'oujsh, (mts-djs-tlng'gwjsh) v. a. To distin- 
guish wrong. Hooker. [rJ 

Ml8-Dis-TRtB'VTE,* V. o. To distribute wrong. Latham. 
M18-D|-vIdb',* V. a. To divide wrong. Latham. 
Mls-Dl-vI^'ipif,* (-df-vlzh'vn) a. A wrong division. La- 
tham. ' 

BnB-Dd\ V. a. [t. MISDID ; pp, MlBDOiaO, MlBDOKB.l To do 
wrong ; to commit. 

MTs-DOf, V. n. To commit faults. MUUm, 

M1s-d6'er, n. An offender ; a criminal ; a malefactor. 
MTs-D6/|Na, a. Offence ; deviation from right, 
^MTs-DbOBT'f (-dttftt^) t>. a. Ac a. To suspect of deceit or 
danger. Sidney. 

tMl8-D50BT% (-ddhtO a. Suspicion of crime or danger. 
Shak. Irresolution; hesitation. Shak. 


ment : — a point or issae in a court of law. CatoeL 
tM(8-£AyB^ (-8z0 a. Uneasiness; want of ease. Chaucer. 
fMis-E-DF'TipK, (-dlsh'vn) a. A spurious edition. Bp. 
Halim 

Mfs-fiD'v-oXTE,* V. a. To educate amiss. Month. Reo. 
MI8-em-pl5£^, V. a. fi, Misxifn,orxo ; pp. MieMunartna, 

MISBMPLOTED.] TO UW tO WTOUg pUrpOSOS. 

a. Improper employment 
Mf^EN'TRY, a. A wrong entry, as in an account 
UrgER, (mt'z^r) a. [wiser, L.] [f A wreich ; a mean fol- 
low. os^] A wretch through covetousness ; one who 
lives rilserablythrough fear of poverty, and hoards he- 
^nd a prudent economy ; a person excessively penuri- 

Bnr^'yR-A'BLE, a. [Fr.] Full of misery ; unhiqi^ ; calam- 
itous ; wretched ; worthless ; despicable ; mesn. { 
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Mr«gR-LV,* a. Avartcious in the extreme. Smart 
Mlqf^ER-Y, (mlz'^r-e) a. [wweria, L.] A state of being 
miserable, or suffering evil ; wretchedness ; unhappi> 
nesa ; catomity ; misfortune. 
tMls-E8-T££M', a. Disrejpurd ; slight 
Ml 8 -fi 8 ^T{.MXTB,* V. a. To estimate erroneously. Smart 
&ns-fix-PL|-oA^Tipir,* a, A wrong explication. Baxter. 
MlB-fix-pp-yF'TJpN,* (-aXsh'vn) a. A wrong exposition 
Milton, 

Ml8-¥X-F5frND%* e. 0 . To expound incorrectly. Hooker. 
MTs-EX-pRfis'sipit* n. A wrong expression. Baxter* 
tMl8-FlLL\ V. a. To befoll unluckily, ^enaer. 

I MIs-fArb^ V. a. To be in an ill state. Oower, 

MIs-fAre% a. Ill state ; misfortune. Speneer. 
lls-FXsH^ipsr, V. a. [i. icisrASHioaxD , pp. mibpashioh- 
iMo, MitPASMioaxD.] To foshiou or form wrong. 
Ml8-F£A'9ABC£,*a. [Lam) A misdeed ; malfeasance. TVia 
line. 

[MYs-FEiair', (-fanO v. a. To feign with an ill design 
Speneer. 

M1s-f5rm^ V. a. [i. mispobmbd; pp. uiiroaMiao, mu 
FOEMXD. l To form ill or improperly. 

M1s-f5rt'V-natb,* a. Unfortunate ; unhappy. Locke, [a.] 
MI8 -f5rt'vne» (mJa-fdrt'yua) fmls-f Br'chfln, fF. J. f mls- 
f Br'tan, F. Jo. Sm. t mls-fBrcniin, S. ; mls-fBr^tyQn, E. 
K. } mis-f Br'tpn, P.] n. Calamity ; Ml luck ; want of 

i good fortune ; harm ; ill ; disaster. 

Rns-pbRT'vNEP, (ml8-f»rt'yvpd) a. Unfortunate. Milton, 
lIs-ZtlVB', p. a. [uMUOAva;pp. Muoivirro, misgivbm.] 
To All with doubt ; to deprive of confidence ; to give 
amiss. 

MIs-BiYv'mo, a. Doubt : distrust ; hesitation. 
Mls-QdT’TEN, (-tn) a. unjustly obtained. Speneer. 
Mls-Cidv'ERN, o. 0* [i. MiBoovKuaxo; pp. Misoovxaaiao, 
MiBooTxaaxD.l To govern ill ; to administer unfoitb- 
I fully. 

MYs-gY^V^ERN-Xnce, a. Bad government. Sjpeneer. 
MIs-oAv'erned, (-j^v'erad) a. Rude , uncivilized. 
Mls-ody'ERN-MENT, a. Bad government; ill management; 
inordinate behavior. 

MYs-orAft', p. a. To graft amiss. Shak. 

MYs-orPOnd', p. a. To found falsely. JBp. Hatt, * 

Mlf8-eR6WTH%* a. A wrong growth. ColeruLge. 
MYb-ouId^ANCE, (mYsH|l'dpns) a. A wrong guidance. 
MIs-ou!de', (ml8-£TdO V. a. ft. misouioko ; pp. uibouiim 
lao, MttouiDED.] To guide wrong ; to direct ill. 
MTs-hXp', a. Ill chance ; ill luck ; calamity. 
fMls-HXp'PEN, (-pn) p. a. To happen ill. Speneer, 
tMlSiHAVED',* (-bavd') a. Misbehaved. SXaA. 

MIs-h£ar\ e. a. ft. mibheaeo ; pp. MiBHXAarrro, mis- 
Hxxao.] To hear erroneously or imperfectly. SAsA. 
MIsh'mXsh, n. A mixture ; hotchpotch. Sir T. Herbert 
MiSH^lf ^ Clarke. See Misohxa. 

MIs-jm-prPve^* p. a. To use or improve to a bad purpoae. 
South, 

BfIs-iM-PR6vE^MlAYVT,* a. Bad use or employment. Soiah, 
M1s-}N-f£r', p. a. To infer wrong. Hooker. 

MIs-jn-form', p, a. [i. MismroRMXD ; pp. MuiifFosMiao, 
mibikformkd.] To inform erroneously; to deceive by 
false accounts. 

MI8-|n-form', p. a. To give felse information. 
MIs-in-f5rm'ant,* n. One who misinforms. fVilberforet 
MIs-lif-FOR-MA'TipN, a. Erroneous information. 
Mts-lYr-FOBli/['EB» R* One who misinforms. 
MI8 -jn-8TrDct', V. a. To Instruct improperly. Hooker, 
MIs-jn-btrOc'tiqn, n, IU or erroneous instruction. 
Ml8-jN-T£i,'L>i-<^&NcE, n. Misinformation ; false accounts. 
M!s-IM-t£r'pret, p. a. [t. MisimrxBFRBTXD; pp, misin- 
TxarazTiao, MrsiKTBRPiueTxo.] To interpret wrong ; to 
explain wrong. 

M] 8 «;i<r-T£R'PE 9 -TVBLE, a. Liable to misinterpretation. 
Donne. 

Ml8-jN-TfiR-PR¥-TX'TiQN, n. Wrong inierprotaUon. 
M1 s-|N-t£r'pret-]^r, a. One who misinterprets. 

MlS-JOlN', V. a. [u BflBJTOINBD ; pp. MlMOl Ml NO, MISJOIMBIkI 

To Join unfitly or improperly. 

Ml8-jl5D<jiE', (mls-iiyQ p. a, [i, misjudged , pp, misjuoo- 
iMo, MisjUDOBD.] To Judge erroReously : to form false 
opinions. 


To Join unfitly or improperly. ”* 

Ml8-jl5D<jiE', (mls-iiyQ p. a, [i, misjudged , pp, misjuoo- 
iMo, MISJUDGED.] To Judge erroReously : to form false 
opinions. 

Ws-jOiMjhE', p. a. To mistake ; to Judge erroneously. 
Erroneous Judgment. 

**5*11 , Ijootnnt of; not to know. 
^Is'KjN, a. A little bagpipe. Drayton. 
to^xlN'pLB, V, a, T^indle wrong. Bp, BULL 
tMl 8 -KB 6 w' C-nd') p. 0. To be ign^t oil 

<*• Unknown. Ed, Baa. 

I®?! * P. 0. [l. MISLAID ; pp, MtStAVlMO, Mm.AtD.1 To 

lay in a wrong place. * '' 

MIs-lAy'¥e a. One who mislays. Baaon. 

fmlz'zl) p. a. [i, uieuuo ; pp, MifURO, Mislid.] 
To rain In imperceptible drej^ like a thick mist.— Writ- 
ten also meile^ and mzxlt. 

V,Y obscure. pXr, fAsx, WltUi Hto, Mtki 
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^ j **'*®*' Wirt. Twa. 
Mis>i.tA^,rni1^|5d0o*a. [i MULBo; vp. MiiuiA.uiifa, mi»- 
UBD.] To lead or guide wrong} to betray to miBcbief or 
Riirtake. 

MJ^lSad^jI^e, b. One who misleads. 

5* properly learned. Bn. HaH 
a. Miied com. See Maslin, and Maiuit. 
JU»'lb-t 6*, (mtz'Bl-tO) n. See Mi»ti.btob. 

Ans-LlKE^, «. o. To diSMprove ; to dislike. Sidtuv. [r.! 
M^lIks^, «. 11. Not to be pleased. [r.1 

Mls-LiRE , n. Disapprobation ; dislike. Shak, [r.] 
MIs-lIk^j^r, «. One who dislikes. Atchavi. [r.] 

Mis-LlvE' «. a. To live UI. Bp. HalL [r.] 

MJs-lOck', a. Misfortune} bad luck. fFodntpke. [r. 1 
A1I8-MAN'A<?*» «. o. [i HiaMABAOED } pp. HltMARAOlKO. 

muhawaobu.] Tomant^lll. 

Ans.iiAN^^i^E-MfiBrT, a. fil management } ill conduct. 
M(s>MAN'A'yBB^* a. One who manages badly. Spectator, 
Mis-marchS* V, a. To march 111 or wrong. Maunder. fR.] 
MIs-mark', e. a. To mark with the wrong token. CoUier. 
AIXS-MATCH', V. a. [t. MUMATCHBO } pp. MlsMATCHiaO, MIS- 
MATCHED.] To match unsuitably. 

Mie-MfiA9^VRE) (mts-mfizh^Vir) e. 0. [t. mismbasursd ; pp. 

mismsascriwo, mismbasvreo.] To measure incorrectly, 
MiB-HLEAl^'yRED.* (-mSzh'yrd) a. Measured erroneously. 
M^NAME', «. a. [u MtSItAMBD } pp. MtsaAMiaa.MlSKAMBO.i 
To call by the wrong name. 

AIIs-Nd'MER, a. (Lato) A misnaming ; the act of using a 
wrong name, by which an Indictment is vacated. 
Mis-QB-yBRTE', V. a. To observe wrong. Lockc. 
MT8-9B-yftRv'?R,*n. One who misobserves. Mdton, 
M{-s6a'A-rtl8T,n. [uicrfoi and yd/joj.] A hater of marriage. 
M)-86o'a-M[V,* a. Hatred of marriage, Blount. 
||M|-8<i(?^y-Nl8T, (m^-sbj'y-nlst) n. [p«r<!oj and yvrf}.] A 
woman-hater. JruUer. 

||Mi-sO(^'y-NY, rmy-sfij'^-n?, fF. P. J. F. Jo. Stn. { me-a5|'e- 
n?, S. it.] a. llatreu of women. 

MIs-9-p1n'i 9N, (-yyn) n. Erroneous notion. Bp. Hall. 
tMIs-<5R'D?R, V. a. To conduct ill ; to disorder. Aacham, 

I MIs-or'di^r, a. Irregularity} disorder. Camden, 
MIs-bR'D^R-Ly, a. irregular j disorderly. Aacham. 
Iis-5R-Di-NA'T19N,* a. An improper ordination. JIfars. 
Ml8-pfii«L', (mls-»dlO V. a. See Misspsix. 

MIs-pfiND^, tk 0. See Misarcno. 

Ml8-pyR-cEP'TI9N,*n. A wrong perception. Wollaston. 
ADs-Pi^R-suXiis', (-8wad') n. a. To bring to a wrong no- 
tion. Hooker. 

IIla-PBR-8UA'§T9N. (-swa'zhyn) n, A wrong notion} ftilse 
opinion. Bp. Taylor. 

Mjs-PlcK'EL,* a. {Mm.) Arsenical pyrites. Brande. 
Mi8-plAce'. tJ. a. [C misplaced; pp. MtspLAciao, mis- 
placed.] To put In a wrong place ; to place wrong. 
Mts-PLAcE'MyNT,* n. The act of misplacing. ColUnaon. 
Ml8-PLfiAD^|N0,'*' n. (Lato) The omission of any thing in 
pleading, which is essential to the action or defence. 
Whiahaw. 

MI»-poInt', V. a. To point incorrectly, 

Mi8-P0L'J-cy,< a. A bad policy } impolicy. Qa. Rev. 
MiS-PRlNT', V. a. [u MISPRintED, pp. miifrintino, mis- 
FBiwTEo.'' To print wrong. 

MXs-prInt\ a. An error in printing, or of the press. 
tMls-PRi^B', V. a. [mdsprendre. mepnser, Fr.] To mistake: 
to slight } to despise. Shak. 

Ml8-pRls'i9if, (mis-prizh'yn) a. [fScorn ; contempt} mis- 
take. S&aA.J — (Zioio) Neglect ; negligence ; oversight. — 
Mutpriawn ^ treason is the bare knowledge and conceal- 
ment of treason, without any degree of assent to it.— 
JlfuyiHtum qf felony is the concealment of felony, which 
a man knows, but never has assented to. 
MI8-PR9 -c££d'];tiq, a. An erroneous proceeding. 
Mis-PR9-F£s8', V, a. To profess^rong or falsely, Donne. 
MIs-PR9-n50noe^, 0 . a. [i. misfronourced ; pp. mispro- 
RooRoiRo, MisPRORouNCBD.] To pronounce or speak 
wiong. 

M1s-pr9-n50ncs^ t», a. To pronounce improperly. 
M18 -pr9-nOn-oi-X.% 19N,* (-sh^-k'shyn) a. Erroneous pro- 
nunciation. Maunder, See Prorurciation. 
MI8 -pe 9 -p 6 r'ti 9N, e. a. To join without due proportion. 
tMlS-PRbOD', 0. Viciously proud. Shak. 
Jdls-QD^TA'TIQN,* a. An erroneous quotation. Johnson. 
M1s-QUOTS\ f-kwCt') V. a. [i. MiaquoTBO ; pp. MiiquoTiRO, 
MtsqvoTaD.J To quote incorrectly. 

MIs-rAts', V, a. To make a false estimate. Barrow. 
Mls-RV-c£ivx^, «. a. To reooive amiss or Wrong. Tbdd. 
Mis-Rjy-ePTAt, a, A wrong recital. Hale. 

«• misrbcited ; pp. mimlecitiro, 
MisRBCiTXD.j To reclto erroneously. Bp. BramhaU. 
MlB-a£CK'ON| (-kn) e. a* [i. misrboxoreo ; pp, miirbcK'- 
ORIRO, MISRBOROKBO.] To rockon wrong. [Bov. 

Mls-Rfio-pL-I'fic'TlQN,* »». Erroneous recollection. Qa. 
MI»-Rf *F&RM^* V. a. To reform erroneously. AfUtoa. 
Mis-RV-LATE^. V, a. [t. MtiRBLATBo; jn. miieblatino, 
MJsSBLATfeD.j To relate Inoorrectiy or falsely. BoyU. 
Ml8*R9<l«A^xiQN, n. False relation } inaccurate narrative. 


MTs-ri^-mSM^B^r, V. a. To Aill of reOMmberlttg correctly. 

Boyle. 

MIs-rr-mRm'ber,* V. a. To mistake in what one endeav- 
ors to remember ; to err by failure of memory. Loeke. 
M18-re-p5rt', V. 0. [i. MiiRaPORTED } pp, MiasBroRTiao, 
HtssBroRTBD.] To repoit inoorrectiy or ihlsely ; to givet 
false account of. 

MIs-r^p6rt', a. A fltlse report. DsaAota. 

MlS-R&P-Rf-^BlfT', V. 0. [i mSRBVRBSBRTBD } pp. MISRUF- 
RBSBRTiRo, miirbfebsbrtbo.] To represent fklsely or 
incorrectly} to ipjure by erroneous statements; to ftl- 
sify } to misstate. 

Mts-Rkp-RB-^EM-TA'TIQN, a. Act of misrepresenting ; a 
false representation ; account maliciously fuse. 

MIs-Rkp-RB-fkNT'A'TlVB,* o. Bopresentlng wrongly 

Sw^ft, 

M1a-R£p-RB-9£NT'Bit> s. One who misrepresents. 

Mis-RE-pOTE',* V. a. [i miirbputbd} pp. MisaaruTiao, 
misrefoted.] To repute wrongly. Milton, 

MIs-RtLB', n. Tumult ; confhaion } bad government. 

tMls-aD'LY, 0 . Unruly; turbulent Bp. Hall, 

Miss, n. Loss } want ; failure ; omission ; error ; mistake. 
SAoft. [tHurt*, harm. l^eMer.] 

Miss, n. [contracted from muttrAM.] pi itlssES. A young 
girl ; a term of respectful address to an unmarried fe- 
male, prefixed to the name ; os, Miss Smith, JIftM Olivia: 
— an unmarried female kept In concubinage ; a kept-mis- 
tress. [“ Miiia^ at the beglnnlnc of the last cenluiy, was 
appropriated to the daughters of gentlemen under the age 
of ten. Miatresa was then the style of grown-up unmar- 
ried ladies, though the mother was living; and, for a 
considerable part of the century, maintained its ground 
against the infantine term of Mias.*^ —Todd,] Bee Mis- 
tress. 

{fCr With respect to the use of this title, when two or 
more Mrsons of the same name are spoken of or ad- 
dressed, there is a good deal of diversity. Some give the 
plural form to the name ; as, ‘^The Miss Sndthai ’’—others, 
to the title { as, “ The Miaaea Smith.” In conversation, 
the former prevails ; in written or printed composition, 
usage is divided ; and in addressing letters, the latter is 
the more common. The following authorities are given 
in fbvor of the former mode, as used in composition : — > 
** The Misa Cotterels.” James JTortheota ; James Boswell 
« The Jiffs* WUklnsons.” Ed. Malone. « The Misa 
Penns.” Richard Rush. ” The Mua Porters.” Edoctie 
Review. “The two Mm Smiths.” Chambers*a Journal 
— Tlie following are In Ikvor of the latter form: — “ The 
Misses More.” Bp. Home. “ The two Misses Porter.* 
Sir Eg. Brydgea. “'fhe Misses Porter.” Charles Lamb 
“The Jlfi»*«* Gosset.” Sir Robert PsfZ.— Those gram- 
marians. who treat of the subject, generally favor the for- 
mer mode. (Misa Smiths ; ) thoi^n some make an excep- 
tion in addressing letters. — “ ‘ The Miaa Smiths * — much 
preferoblo to ‘ The Mtaaca Smith,* ” QranPa Qrammar. 

The following remarks *are quoted firom Dr. Crombie’s 
Grammar : “ Two or more substantives in concordance, 
and forming one complex name, or a name and title, have 
the plural termination annexed to the last only; m, ’ The 
two Mias Louisa HowardSf* * The two Miaa Thomsons.* 
Analogy, Dr. Priestley observes, would plead in fbvor of 
another construction, and lead us to say, ’ The twoMisaM 
Thomaony* * The two Misses Louisa Howard ; * for if the 
ellipsis were supj^ied, we should say, ‘The two young 
ladies of the name of Thomson,* and this construction, 
he adds, he has somewhere met with. The latter form 
of expression, it is true, occasionally occurs ; but general 
usage, and. 1 am rather inclined to think, analo|nr like- 
wise, decide In flavor of the former ; fbr, with a few ex- 
ceptions, and these not parallel to the examples now |iv- 
en, we almost uniformly, tn complex names, confine 
the inflection to the last substantive. — We say, indeed, 
♦ Jlfe*«ra. Thomson ; * but we seldom or never say, ‘ The 
two Messrs, Thomson,’ but ‘ The two Afr. Thomsons,’ ” 

Hiley, in his Grammar, says, “In conversation the 

? dural termination is annexed to the last noun onlv. But 
n composition and addressing letters to individuals of 
the same name, we pluralize the utle : os, • To the Misses 
Howard ; ’ * To Messrs. Thomson.* But both in conver- 
sation and In composition we pluralize only the aoiae of 
married ladies ; as, * Mrs. Wilsons were there ;* * To Mrs. 
Howards.* ” — Thus also Dr. Watts : — “ May there not be 
Sir 7*000 Mewtons in every science? — You must not sup- 
pose the world is made up of Lady Aurora Qranvi&ea.** 
Miss, v. a. [i. missed : pp. mibsiro, missbd. 1 To felt of hit- 
ting, reaching, finding, or obtaining ; to mistake ; to omit ; 
to i^rceive want of.— 7b m»* ataysy (Abut.) to fell to 
come up in the direction of the wind, as the head of a 
ship. 

Miss, e. a. To commit an error ; to fail In some act or de- 
sign ; not to hit } to mistake } to mlscarrv. 

MIs'sai,. a. [teusoIs, L.] The Roman Catholic mass-book. 
MTs-sAT', V, a. [i miisaid; pp. missatiro, mis- 

•AID.] To say wrong, in, or falsely 
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«. 0. To censure. OhtuMr. To utter amiss. 

Dokw, 

II. In^roper expression ; a bad word. MiUon, 
tMls-a££x% o. n. To appear false ; to misbecome. Spetuer, 
Aii^^9£L~BfRD, (mYs'zl-bYrd) n» A kind of tbruah. 

(miz'zl-din) n. The mistletoe. JBarreL 
(miz'zl-td) 71. A plant. See Miitlbtob. 
a. False resemblance. Spelman. 
A!is-s£ND', V. 0. [).uissKr<T; m. MissBanino, iaissbkt.] 
To send amiss or incorrectly. Todd. 

Wfs-skRVE', V. 0 . To serve unfaithfully. Bacon. 
MIs-suApe', V. a. [i. HiBSHArBo; pp. MiasHAPiiro, mis* 

I sHAPBo or MissHArsrr.J To shape ill ; to form ill. 

' WIs'shApe,* n. A bad or incorrect form. fVordstoorik. 
Mis-suA'pen,* (-pn)p. o. Ill-shaped, badly formed. 
A1 (s-sh£atiie',* ». a. To sheathe erronoou'^ly. SAdIc. 
MIs-siieathed'.* (-shSthdO a. Wrongly sheathed. Shak. 
Wis'aiLB, a. [missilisj L.] Tliat may be thrown} that is 
8«>nt by the hand, as a weapon , missive. 

Mis'sile,** n. A Weapon thrown by the hand or by a ma- 
chine. Crabb. 

Mm'sfNCt,* p. a. Absent ; wanting ; not present. 
MIs'sjng-lv,* ad. With omission ; not constantly. Shak. 
Mia'siQN, (mlsh'un) ru f music, L.] Act of sending; the 
state of being sent; dologation; commission, the per- 
sons gent to perform any service, especially for propa- 
gating religion. 

Mls'siQN-A^-Ry, (mlsh'un-^ir-f) n. A person who is sent, es- 
pecially to propagate religion. 

Mls'8iQN-A-tiir>* (ralsh'yn-a-r?) a. Relating to missions or 
missionaries ; sent abroad. Temple. 
bna'siQN-ATE,* V. a. To perform the duties of a missiona- 
ry. Mtasumary Mag. [Rare and unauthorized.] 
tMi3'aipN-?R, (mlah'v«-9r) tu [mtostonnaircj Pr.J A mission- 
ary. Dryden, 

MYs'sjve, a. [mwsttjc, Pr.] Fit for sending ; such as is sent 
iMts^sfrE^n. [FrJ A letter sent, a messenger. Shak. 
Mis-spiAK', t>. a. To speak wrong. Donne. 

MY3-8p£ak', V. n. To blunder in speaking. Shak. 
Ml8-8PftLL',* tJ. a. [i. MISSPELT or misspelled ; pp. mis- 
spell! no, MISSPELT or misspelled.] To spell wrong. 
bna-apfiLL'lNG,* B. Erroneous orthography. Smart. 
M1is-8P£nd\ V. a. [t. misspelt ; pp. misspendino, mis- 
spENr.] To spend ill ; to waste. 

Mfs-«PfiWD'-^R, «. One who misspends or wastes. 1 

f MIS-8PfiNSE^, 71. Waste; ill-employment. Bp. Hall. 
mIS-stAte^, 0 . a. [l misstated ,pp. misstatiso, misstat- 
ed.] To state wrong; to filsify , to misrepresent. 
M1 s-stAte'm¥NT, 7l Act of misstating , an erroneous or 
wrong statement. 

MIs-stay',* V. n. {Maxd.) To fail of going about from one 
tack to another. Dana, 

MYs-stAyed',* (mls-stad') a. (JVaut.) Not brought up in 
the direction of the wind, so as to be on the other tack, 
as a ship. Mar. Diet. 

MIs-sVM-MA'TipN,* TL A wrong summation. Scott. 
MIs-sweAb',* V. n. Fl misswore ; pp. missweabino, his- 
swoRw.] To swear fmsely. Smart. 

Mis'sy,* n. (Min.) A mineral substance ; a sulphate of 
iron when it has lost its water of crystallization, and is 
calcined so as to become yellow. Smart, 

IChsT, TL A cloud that comes close to the ground ; a small, 
thin rain, not perceived in single drops , any thing that 
dims or darkens. 

MhST, V. a. To cloud ; to cover with a vapor. Shak. 

Ml6T,* V. n. To shed down mist ; to mizzle. Mien. 
MI8-tA»en', (mjs-tan') p. A poetical contraction for mw- 
taken. Shak. 

MIs-TAk'a-ble, o. Liable to be mistaken. Browne. 
MIs-TARE', V. a. [l mistook , pp. mistakiro, mistakbw.] 
To understand or conceive wrong ; to take something for 
that which it is not; to misunderstand , to misjudge. 

MunakeHy or to be mstaken, is often used in a pecu- 
liar manner, when applied to persons , as. “ I am mista- 
ken,” “ He is mistaken,” i. e., wrong in judgment or opin- 
ion but, ** My opinion, or my remark, is mistaken,” 
implies that I am mistaken, or misunderstood, by my 
hearers. 

MIs-tAke', V. n. To err in Judgment or opinion ; not to 
judge right. 

MXh-tAke', n. Misconception, error. Milton. 

MCh-tA'KEN,* (-kn) p. from MUtdse. See Mistake. 
M/s-TA'KEN-Ly,jr-kn-i 9 ) ad. In a mistaken sense. 
MIs-TAk^i^r, iu One who mistakes. 

M{s-T A sking, tl Error ; act of erring. Bp. Hall. 
MXs-TAk^jng-LY, ad. Erroneously ; falsely. Boyle, 
Ifla-TfiACH', ». a. [i MISTAUOHT } pp. MIITBAOHIITO, Hit- 

TAUGHT.] To teach wrong. 

«. a. [t. MltTOLD ; pp. MISTELLIEO, MIITOLD.I 

To tall wrong. 

MXs-TfiM'p£R, V. a. To temper ill ; to disorder. Shak. 
lfT8T-l^N-o0M'B?aBO,* o. Loaded with mist. Smart. 

The pronunciation of the title Mr.y the abbre- 
viation of Meufter. “ This form of the word maeter 


seems to have been adopted, or at least promoted, for the 
sake of analogy with mistrese ; for rnktreea, among our 
old writera, often bad the form of maetreHS, in order to 
suit with mastery which was then used where we now 
find mister.*^ Smart, See Master, Miss, and Mistress 
fMIS'TBR, a. [mdsHoTy old Fr.] Sort of; as, what inwter, 
what kind of. Spenser. 

tMis'TBR, «• n. To signify ; to import. Spenser, 
Mts-TfiRM', V. a. To term erroneously. Shak. 
MIst-BX-hAl'jng,* o. Exhaling mist. Scott. 

MfST'pOL, a. Clouded, as with a mist. Shak. 
tMIs-THlNK', V. a. To think wrong. Shak, 
tMls-THOUGHT', (-thawt') 71. Wrong notion. Spenser. 
Mls-THRlVE',* V. n. To thrive badly. E. Ervvng. 

MTs'T|c,* or Mfa'TJC,* n, A kind of boat. Cooper. 
MfsT^j-Ly. ad. In a misty manner; cloudily. 

MIS-TIME', V. a, [l. MISTIMED ; pp. mistiming, MISTIMED.], 

To time wrong , not to adapt properly with regard to 
time. 

kris-TlME', V. n. To neglect proper time. 

MIaT'}-N£ss, 71. State of being misty ; cloudiness. 
fMlsT'ipN, (-ypn) n. Mixtion. Browne. 

MIs-tFtle,* o. a. To call by a wrong title. Smart, 
Mti^'TLE, (miz'zl) V. 7L See Mists, and Mizzle. 
MIs'tle-toe, (mYz'zl46) 71. A parasitical plant or shrub 
that grows on trees, frequently on the oak and apple-tree. 
— It IS common in England, and was held tn great ven- 
eration by the Druids. 

MIst'lIke, a. Resembling a mist. ShaL 
MIs-told', l & p. from MistelL See Mibtsll. 

MIs-took'. (mls-tfikO i. from Mistake. See Mistake. 
MIs-trAin', V. a. To educate or train amiss. Speiwcr. 
MXs'tbal,* ». A squall or gust of wind. Cooper. 
M1s-TRANS-lAte\ V. a. [i. mistranslated ; pp. mistrans- 
lating, MISTRANSLATED.] To translate incorrectly. 
MIs-trans-lA'tiqn, 71. An incorrect translation. Leslie. 
M1s-tr£ ADDING,* 71. An erroneous treading or step. Shak. 
MIs-TREAT',* V. a. To treat ill. JE. Erving. [R.] 
MI8-tr£at'M£NT,* 71. Ill treatment ; maltotment. Colo- 
rulge. 

Mts'TRi^ss, (mls'tr^s ; coUo^utailT/, in connection with a 
proper namoy mis'sis; as, Mistressy or Mrs.y (mls'sjs) 
Smith) 71. [maltressey Pr.] A woman who governs , cor- 
relative to suhyeet or to servantj and the feminine of mas- 
ter} — she who has something in possession ; she who has 
skill m something; a female teacher, an instructress: — 
she who is beloved and courted :--a woman kept in con- 
cubinage ; a concubine. fjCT It is the proper style of every 
lady who is mistress of a f.imily, or married, and not en- 
titled by birth, or in right of her husband, to a higher 
style. — As a prefix or title it is, in writing, commonly 
abbreviated into Mrs.; as, Mrs. Siddons. See Miss. 

“ The same haste and necessity of despatch, which 
have corrupted Master \t\Xo Mister y have,wh(!n it is a title 
of civility only, contracted Mistress into Missis. — Thus, 
Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Carter, &c., are pronounced Missis 
Montague, Missis Carter, Ac. To pronounce the word 
as It is written, would, in these cases, appear quaint and 
pedantic.” Walker. 

MIs'tr^iss, V. n. To court or wait upon a mistress. Donno 
Ml8'TR£88-8HlP, 7L Female rule or power. Bp. Hall. 
MIs-tri'al,* n. (Law) A false or erroneous trial. fVhlshaw, 
Mls-TRftST', 7L Want of trust or confidence ; distrust. 
MIs-TROsT', V. a. [l mistrusted, pp. mistrusting, mis- 
trusted.] To suspect , to doubt ; to regard with distrust 
or suspicion. 

MTs-trOst'¥R,* n. One who mistrusts. Milton. 
MIs-trOst'fOl, o. Diffident, doubting; distrustful. 
MIs-TRD8T'F0L-i.y, od. With suspicion; with mistrust. 
Mls-TROsT'FOL-Nfiss, n. Distrustfulness ; doubt. Sidney. 
Mla-TRCs’T'iNG-Ly, ad. With mistrust. 

MIs-trDst'L^SS, a. Confident; unsuspecting. Carew. 
MIs-tOne', V. a. [t, mistuned , pp. mistunino, mistvned.] 
To tune amiss ; to put out of tune. Skelton. 
tMts-xUBN', V. a. To pervert. Wichffe. 

MIs-tO'tq^t. a. To tutor or instruct amiss. Edwards. 
ftnsT'Y, 0 . Filled with mist ; clouded , oberiirc* , dark. 
M13-0n-D£R-8TXnd', V. a. [L misunderstood ; pp. misun- 
DERSTANPINO, MISUNDERSTOOD.] To underntafifl wrong, 

to misconceive. 

MIs-ON-DijiB-STXND'lNO, B. An erroneous understanding; 
misconception; dissension; disaCTeement; difTiTcnce. 

Abuse; ill use ; bad treatment. 
Mis-fi§E', (mlg-yflz'fo. a. [mdsusery Pr.] [l misused ; pp. mis- 
To treat or use improperly ; to abuse. 

’ (mls-yOs') n. Wrong or erroneous use ; abuse. 
Mi8-C^'^:a,* 71. One who misuses. — (Zsiie) Abuse. Black- 
stone. ' ' 

u. ti. To wear iU. Bacon. 

To wed or marry improperly. Smart, 
tMlB-w££N', V. n. To misjudge j to distrust. Spenser. 
tMl8-w£Ki>', V. n. To go wrong. Spenser, 

Mib-wrIte', (rals-rlt') v. a. [i. miswrote ; pp, miswritino, 
miswritten.] To write Inconectly. % Cosin. 
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MTs-wrTt'|N»,* (mHa-rlt'ing) n. Erroneous writing. Ba%~ 
ter. j 

Ml8-WROU«HT', fmls-rtwtOp. Badly worked. Bacon. \ 
MPay, n. (MinJ) A mineral substance. Hill. See Miear. i 
Mla-ifOKR^, V. a, &,n. To yoke or jom improperly. MUion. 
('Ml8-z£ ALBOVS, (mls-zlirvs) a. Mistakenly zealous. Bp. 
HaUU 

J//' ft. [Sp.] A conscription, or a division made by 
drawing lots, among tbe Indians, for any public service ; 
tribute paid by the Indians to their caziques. Stevens. 

n. A Purbeck stone, firom 15 to 34 inches 
square, and hewn j used in building. Francis. 

MIte, n. [mits, Fr. , m^t, D.] A small insect found in cheese j 
or corn ; a weevil : — something very small ; a particle : | 
— the twentieth part of a gram : ~a veiy small piece of 
money. Mark. 

Mi-T&L'L^y n. [L.1 {BoU') A genus of perennial plants. 

— {Med.) A scarf for suspending the arm when hurt. 
MrTHR4.Sy*n. The grand deity of the ancient Persians, 
supposed to bo the sun, or god of fire, to which they paid 
divine honors. Brande. 

MItu'ri-dAte. n. [mUhridatey Fr.] {Med.) A confection or 
medicine, said to be an antidote to poison, invented by 
Damocrates, physician to Mithridates, king of Pontus. — 
{Bou) Common mustard, an annual plant. 

. 0 . Capable of mitigation. Barrow. 

Mit'j-qAnt, a. Lenient; lenitive ; mitigating. 

MiT'i-OATE, tJ. a. [mitigOy L.] [i. mitigated ; pp. mitioat- 
iKO, MITIGATED.] To render mild, moderate, less intense, 
painful, or severe i to alleviate ; to temper , to mollify. 
Mit-}-gA^tiqn, n. [nutigtUiOy L.J Act of mitigating , alle- 
viation , an assuaging. 

MIt'i-oA-tIve, a. [miagatify Fr.] Lenitive ; having power 
to alleviate or mitigate, mollifying ; assuaging. 
MlT'i-GA-T<?R, n. One who mitigates; an appeaser. 
MlT^i-GA-TP-RV»* a. Tending to mitigate , softening. Mack- 
intosh. 

MU'tral* a. {Bnat) Applied to the valves of the left ven- 
tricle of the heart. Braude. 

BH'TRE, (miftijir) n. [Fr. ; mitra.L.] An ornament for the 
head worn by the pope and cardinals , also, on solemn oc- 
casions, by Protestant archbishops and bishops : — an epis- 
copal crown; — the rank of bishop or abbot. — {Arch.) A 
junction of two boards, or two pieces of wood, at an an- 
|;le, by a diagonal fitting; an angle of 45 degrees. Miller. 
Mi'tre-B5x,* (ml'tyr-bSx) n. A machine used by joiners 
in cutting ofi* any thing at an angle of 45 degrees. Ash. 
MFtred, (ml'tyrd) a. Adorned with a mitre. 
MI'tre-wheCl,* n. A wheel fitted in a particular man- 
ner, so as to work Into another. Farm. Ency, 
MIt'rj-form,* a. {BoL) Conical ; hollow j open at the 
base. P. Cyc. 

MtT'T^iN, n. [miiainey Fr.] pL MITTENS. A cover for the 
hand ; a glove for the hand without separate covering for 
the fingers. — To handle one wUhout mtUenSy to use one 
roughly. 

tMlT^:^ NT, a. [miOsjw, L.] Sending forth ; emitting. Wise- 
man. 

MFP Tf-x&Sy n. [L., we send.] {Law) A writ for transfer- 
ring records from one court to another : — a warrant by 
which a justice of the peace commits an offender to 
prison. 

Mitts,* n, pi. {Commerce) Mittens or gloves. McCulloch. 
A provincial word, in England, for mutensj or long gloves. 
Hunter. 

Mi'Ty,*a, Having insect mites; as, “mity cheese.” SmarU 
Mix, V. a. [mtsceoy mixtuSy L.J [i. mixed, pp. mixing, 
MIXED. — i. &p. sometimes mixt.J To mingle with some- 
thing else ; to mingle ; to blend : to join , to confound. 
Mix, V. n. To be blended or unitea into one mass. 
mixed,* Imixt) p. 0 . Mingled together, united into one 
mass. — (Lazo) A mixed action is a suit partaking of the 
nature of a real and of a personal action. 

MIx^^d-lv,'*' orMtxED'LV,*a<I. In a mixed manner. SmarL 
tMtX'EN, (mik'sn) n, A dunghill ; a compost heap. Chaucer. 
Mlx'^R, n. One who mixes ; a mingler. Cotgravc. 
MtX-TJ“I-lN'3p-i{iR, o, [mixtus and linearisy L.J Consisting of 
a line, or lines, part straight and part curved. Bp. Berke- 
ley. 

MTfxT'lON, (mlxt'yvn) n. Act of mixing ; mixture. 

JUnxT'LYy ad. Bacon. See Mixedly. 

MIxt'VRE, (mixt'jryr) n. fwirtura, L.] The act of mixing; 
the state or being mixodT; a mass formed by mixing; an 
Ingredient mixea; a medley. 

MIz'mAze. n. A cant word for a maze } a lal^rintb. Locke. 
MYZ'ZEI^ (mtz^zn) n. [mezosn, D.] (JVbat.) The hindmost 
of the fixed sails of a ship. 

MIz'ZBN-ailBT,*ii. The most which supports the hindmost 
sails, being nearest the stern of a ship. Mar. Diet. 

' MIz'ZLE, (miz'zl) V. n. To rain in imperceptible drops ; to 
misle. Spenser. •— Written also tittle and nustle. 

MIz^ZLB, n. Small rain; mist; misle. Broekett. 
MYz'ZLV,*** Misty ; drizzly. Palmer. [Local, Eng.] 
MlZ^zy, n. A bog ; a quagmire. Ainsworth. [R.] 


Mn?-mOn'io, (n^-mdn'jk) | s. Relating to mnemon. 
MNB-MdN'i-CAL, (n^mdn'^-ksl) $ Ics ; assisting memory. 
Mnr-m6n^|os, (ne-m5n'|ks) n, pU [pviipoifu^,] The art 
of improving and using the memory. 
MNfeM'p-TfigJH-NV,* (nSm'e-tSk-n?) n. The art of memo 
ry, or an artificial method of improving the memory 
JV*. A. Rev. 

fMo, tt. More, denser. [Used with nouns plural ] 

i Md, ad. Farther ; longer. Shak. 

f6AN,(mSn)e. a. [». moaned; pp. moaning, moaned.] To 
lament ; to deplore ; to mourn ; to bemoan. Pner. 

M5an, (mSn) v. lu To grieve ; to make lamentation. Shak 
Moan, (mSn) it. Lamentation ; audible sorrow. Shak. 
MdAN'F&L, a. Lamentable ; mournful. Hammond. 
M6AN'Ffil.-LY, ad. With lamentation. Barrow. 
Moan'jng,* n. An aud>ble lamenting. Smart, 

Moat, n. [matte, Fr.] a ditch round a house or castle, filled 
with water, for defence. 

M5at, V. a. [motter. Pr.] To surround with a ditch or ca- 
nal. Shak. 

tMoATE,* V. n. To dung, as birds ; to mute. Dryden, 

M6b, n. [contracted from mobdsy L., or from mobility.] A 
tumultuous rout ; the populace ; a crowd excited to the 
performance of some violent or unlawful act: — a kind 
of female undress cap, called also a mob-cap. 

MdB, V. a. [i. MOBBED ;pp. moboino, mobbed.] To harass; 
to overbear by violence and tumult ; — to wrap up, as in 
a veil or cowl ; to moble. More. 

M0b'b|SH, a. Relating to or resembling the mob. Drum- 
mond. 

fMOB'BY, n. A sort of drink made of potatoes. Bailey. 
IMq-bile', fcip-bCl', W. P. Jo. K. : inS'bjl, S. Wb. ; mSb'- 
ll, Sm.] n. [L. 4* Fr.] Tbe populace , the rout ; the mob. 
South. Boe Mob. 

tMQ-BiLE', (m(?-bSl') a. [PrJ Movable. Scelton. 
Mq-bIl'i-ty, n. [fnobditCy Fr. ; mobiloas, L.] The power 
of being moved ; nimhleness ; activity ; fickleness. [The 
populace, andj by contraction, thg” mob. Dryden.] 
fMOB'LE, or Mo'ble, [mSb'bl, 8. Jo. Sm. Wb. ; m6^bl, W. J. 

F. AT.] V. a. To wrap up, as in a hood or veil , to mob. Shak. 
M5b'-St 6-RV,* n. A vulgar story or tale. Addison. 
M6c'Cj^-son,* n. An Indian shoe, made of soft leather, 
without a stiff sole, and commonly ornamented round 
tbe ankle. Murray — It is an Indian word, and often 
written moccasiny and also often written and pronounced 
moggason. 

Mo'jdha-Stone, (m5'kfi-8t5n) ». [from Mocha.] {Miru) 
The dendritic or moss agate, a silicious mineral often cut 
for brooches, rings, &c. 

M6cK, V. a. [mo^uery Pr.] [t. mocked ; pp. mocking, 
MOCKED.] To Imitate in derision ; to mimic in contempt ; 
to deride ; to laugh at ; to ridicule ; to defeat ; to elude ; 
to fool ; to tantalize ; to banter. 

M5cK,e. n. To make contemptuous sport; to sneer. 
M&ck,r. Mimicry ; ridicule ; act of contempt ; sneer ; gibe. 
M5 ok. 0 . False ; counterfeit ; feigned ; not real. Dryden. 
MdcK'A-Bi.£, a. Exposed to derision. Shak. [r.] 
tM6cK^^9E, n. Mockery. Sw T. ElyoL 

i MdcK'EL, or TA6zn'RLy (mSk'kl) a. Much. Spenser. 
15ck'bk, n. One who mocks; a scorner , a scoffer. 
M6 ck'?r-Y, n. [moguertey Fr.J Act of mopking ; derision ; 
scorn , ridicule ; sport ; subject of laughter ; vanity of at- 
tempt : vam effort ; imitation ; counterfeit appearance ; 
vain show. 

M6cK'-H¥-R6'|C,*a. Burlesquingan heroic poem. Addison. 
M6ck'}N 6, n. Scorn , derision ; insult. Eitk. xlii. 
Mi)cKONG>BlRD, n. A species of thrush ; a fine American 
song-bird which has the faculty of imitating almost any 
sound. 

M6ck'jng-ly, ad. With mockery ; insultingly. 
M6 ck'}NG-St6ck, n. A butt for merriment. 
M6 ck'-Pr1v-jet, n. {BoU) A plant of the genus phiUyrea. 
M6ck'-W1i.-l6w, n, {BoL) A plant or shnib. Ash. 
Mo'dA-L, a. Imodalcy Fr. ; modalisy L,] Relating to the form 
or mode, not the essence ; existing only in other things. 
Mo'd^l-Ist,* a. {Theol.) One who adheres to modal form 
or existence. Jored Sparks. 

Mq-dXl'i-tv, n. Difference in mode or form ; modal form, 
state, or accident. 

tM6D'D?R, n. A wench or girl. HuloeL See Mauther. 
Mode, n. [Fr.; modus, L.J External variety; accidenUil 
discrimination ; accident ; degree ; manner ; way ; means ; 
course ; method : form ; fashion ; state ; custom ; any 
thing that constitutes manner, whether in logic, mu- 
sic, or existence : — a sort of thin silk : — the manner of 
conjugating a verb, called also mood. Sea Mood. 
M5d'bl, [mod'll, & W. P. J. F. Jo. K. 8m. ,* mbd'dl, Wh.] 
re. [modiloy Fr. ; modsdusy L.] A pattern of somethlne to 
be made ; o copy to be imitated ; a mould ; a mould or 
representation taken from something ; a standard ; on ex- 
ample ; a pattern ; specimen ; archetype. . 

MdD'Bti, V. a. fmodsler, Fr.] [u MooELtED modsixino, 
MODELLED.] To plan } to shape ; to mould ; to form ; to 
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Yy n. A bog ; a quagmire. Ainsworth. [R.] j] delineate. 
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n, Om who modela ; « planner. 
UW^lrhptQt* n* The art or practice of forming modela* 
aa in aUttuary* dec. Qa. R$vt \ 

MeVoVR,* tu (Meehamu) The matrix, or principal place of 
an aatrolabe, into which the other parta are fixed. OoM. 

a. fawdareWia, 14. j Moderate. Oockeram, 
k5D']gn-ATS, a. rwedaratiM, L.] Being between extremea ; 
of middle rate, quality, or temperament; temperate ; not 
exeeaeive ; not hot of temper ; not luxurioua ; reaaonn> 
ble { deliberate j cool ; mild. 

MdD'fR.lTS, e. a. [amdaror, L.] [a KonaaAtan j pp. mod- 
soATiaa, MOOMEATSD.] To regulate ; to reatrain ; to atili ; 
to padfy j to qniet ; to repreaa ; to make temperate : — to 
preaide over, decide, dire^ or regulate, aa a moderator. 
Hod^sh-Xts, V. n. To become leaa violent or intenae ; to 
preaide aa a moderator. Bp. Barlow, 

MoD'kii-d.T9>i4¥, ed. With moderation ; temperately. 
M0D']e:B-ATB-Nfi8S, n. State of being moderate. 
Mdo-Jgit-k'TipN, a. State of being moderate; reatraint; 
forbearance ; temperance ; aobriety ; modeaty ; calmneoa ; 
(higality. 

[It.] (Jtfiaa.) Noting a moderate time, 
neither quick nor alow. BumUon. 

Mdi^i^B-A-TQR, a. [L.] One who moderatea ; one who 
presides in a public assembly where there is discussion. 
llox>-kB-A'TB}X,*N. A wonum who moderates or governs. 
Warburton. 

MOD'k&N, n, [maderiUy Fr., from moiemuMy low L.] pt 
MODEBNa. A person of modern times ; not an ancient. 
The medsms are the nations which arose out of the ruins 
of the emifirea of Greece and Rome, and of other ancient 
nations. 

Mdn'kiur, a. Late; recent; not ancient; not antique; 
novel; new. 

MOjykBH-lgM,ii. A modern phrase, idiom,or mode of speech. 
M5D'k&N-laT, n. One who admires the moderns. 
MdD-^£N-|-ZA'TipN,* a. Act of modernizmg. Southey. 
M0D':gBN4zE, e. a. [i. MOoxaaizEO ; pp. Mooaaaiziifa, 
MODBaNizxD.J To render modern ; to adapt to modem 
taste or usage. Bp. Percy. 

MdD^kAN-lz-kA, a. One who modernizes. 

MdD^JgRN-Nfiss, n. State of being modern. 

MOd'est, a. [modestusy L.J Restrained by a sense of pro- 
priety or of self-distrust; moderate; chaste; diffident; 
bash All ; reserved ; not arrogant ; not presumptuous ; not 
impudent , not forward ; not loose ; not unciiaste. 

od. In a modest manner ; chastely , moder- 
utely ; not arrogantly ; with decency. 

M5u'e^TY, n. [iMdestUy Ft., modeetaey L.] The quality 
of being modest ; freedom from arrojrance or presump- 
tion ; not impudence ; moderation ; decency ; chastity ; 
purity of manners. 

MoD'E8-TY*-PificE, n. A narrow lace, worn by females 
along the upper p^ of the stays before. AAdioou. 
tMd-Dl-Ji'TlQM, n. [modtatu), L.J A measure. Tovey. 
tM.Q-DXp')-TY, n. [lasdictM, Fr.] Moderateness ; littleness. 
Ootp-aoe. 

M5D'i-c0ia, n. [L.] A small portion ; pittance. Dryden. 
MdD-jhFr4.-BLB,a. [old Fr.] That may be modified. Locke. 
Mp-DlF-i-c.fi-BlL'l-TY,'^ n. Capabibty of being modified. 
Coleridge. [R.] 

t MQ-DiF'f-ci-BLEy a. Diversifiable by various modes. 
M6 d^;-f;-cATE, e. a. To qualify. Pearson. 
I6u-;-F{-cA'TipN, n. Act of modifying; form; mode. 
M&d'{-fued,* p.o. Changed in form ; moderate^ qualified. 
M6D'i-Fi-EE,* %. He or that which modifies. JEAims. 
MdD'}-F?, V. a. f»M>d\/Isr, Fr.] [i. mopified; pp. Mooirr- 
ino, MODiriED.j To change the qualities or accidents of; 
to form ; to soften , to moderate , to qualify. 

M6d')-f?, V. n. To extenuate. Estrange, 

Mp-DlL'LlpN, fm9-dll'yvn) n. [modiUony Fr.] {Arch.) A 
console or bracket , an ornament, sometimes square on its 
profile, and sometimes scroll-shaped, placed under the 
cornice of a building. 

Mg^fiWLQNy (mv-dll'yun) *. [Pr.J Same os vioddUon. 
M6D')-d-L.^JEL*^ 0 . Bushfi-shaped. SmarL 
M6'D)su, o. Conformed to the mode ; fashionable. 
Mo'DISu-ly, odL In a modish manner ; fashionably. 
Md'DjsH-N&ss, n. Afifectation of the fashion. 

Md'oxsT,* a. A follower of the mode or fkshion. Qa. Rev, 
MfrD'V'i^ATB, (mBd'vH&t) [mSd'a-lat, J. F. Jo. ; m&d'fi- 
Ut or m&d'jilAit, It* f inBa^jfi-lat, S.j v, a, [moduiory L.] 
[t. iiooci.ATBo ; pp. uoDUUiTitiay MOODI.ATBO.] To in- 
flect or adapt, as the voice or sounds ; to form sounds 
with relation to a certain key. 

M6d-v-i.A^tiqn, n. [Fr.] The act of modulating; adapta- 
tion of sound ; harmony ; melody. 

MOd'v-LA-tqr, n. One who modulates ; a tuner. 

(n^'yvl) fmM'iai, & mf m5d'Ql, J. F.Ja.] 
n. (Fr. ; modulus, L.J An external form > a model ; a 
meagre, size, or some one part in arohiteaure, for reg- 
ttlattog the proportions of the whole building. 

«. a. Imoduior^ L.] To model ; to modulate. 
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Ma^DVs, «* [L.1 ph Mode manner.— (Z^) 

A compensation made in lieu of tithes ; a wmpensamm 
,M6>vv 8 dj^^^jajv'nly* [L.] “The njode of gratings *' 
— the manner In which a thing is effect^ HamUon. 
MftD'w^LL, n. A bird that destroys bees. 

! MdB, «. More ; a greater number. Hooker* Bee Mo. 

MdB, a. A distort^ moutb. flee Mow. - . _ 

fas-B^^6TB'|0,* a* Relating to the Goths of Mmsla. Z>r. 

M6a'e^N8,en.pL Long steeves for women’s arms, wrought 
like stockings : — hose without foot, or boot-hose. Jismis- 
oon, [Used in Scotland.] 

MOG'^o^-spb,* n. See Mocoasob. 

a. An Indian tomahawk. CraSb. 

Mp-dfiL', or GrsAt Mp-oOi.^ a. The title of the chief 
of the Moguls, or of the empire which was founded in 
Hindostan, by Baber, in the Idth century, and which ter 
minated in 1808. 

Mq^0ir'T)NE,« 0 . Belonging to Mentz (anciently Mogua- 
Of JMegaatki.) Ash* 

Md^BAfR, (mS^hir) n. [moire, Fr.] The soft, fine hair of 
the Angora goat, of which camlets, Ac., are made ; cloth 
made of the hair. 

Mq-uAm^ME-d^n, a. A follower of Mohammed ; Mahom- 
etan. See Mahomstak. 

Mq-hAm^me-dan-Ism,* a. The system of religion tmigbt 
by Mohammed or Mahomet. See MAHOMZTAaiiM. 
Mp-HAii'iaE-i>AM-IZE,*«. 0 . To conform to Mohammedan- 
ism. Reid. See Mahombtakise. 

M5^h6ck, or M5'hAwk, a. The name given to certain 
ruffians who once infested the streets of London ; so 
named from the MohauA Indians in America. Sjpectator. 
MdHS'iTB,* a. (JIfta.) A hard, rare mineraL Dana. 
M5'hvr,* n. A British-Indion gold coin, of the value of 
15 rupees. JlfolMna. 

M5FDEZ* V. a. To puzzle ; to perplex. BroekeU. [Local.] 
M5 Fd6re, [mai-dSr^, & W.J. E. Jo. K. ; mbl'dSr, P. Sm. 
Wh. Johnsony Ask.] a. [vtoeda d’oro, Port.] A Portuguese 
sold coin, of the value of 37a. sterling. 

MoFe-T¥, a. [moitidy Fr.] Half ; one of two equal rarts. 
MoYl, V. a. To daub with dirt ; to weary. Spenser. [R.] 
MdYn, V. a. To labor; to toil: to drudge. Dyden. [r.] 
fMofii, a. A spot, l^ton. Toil ; labor. Bums, A mule. See 
Motjue. 

MdPjySA Uy* (mbl^nO) a. [Fr.] {Fort.) A small, flat bastion 
raised in front of an intended fortification. Brandt. 
M51st, a. [moiUy Fr.] Wet in a small degree ; not dry; damp. 

i MoYST, V, a. To moisten. SAaA. 

IoYb'ten, (mtfl^sn) v. a. [u moistbnbd ; pp. MoisTaaiao, 
MoisTENBo.] To make moist or wet ; to damp. 
MdYs'TEN-Eky (mbl'sn-Er) a. He or that which moistens. 
tM5YsT'F0L, a. Full of moisture ; moist. Drayton. 
MdYsT'NEBS, n. Dampness, moderate wetness. 
MdlsT'VKE, (mnst'yur) a. State of being moist ; moderate 
wetness; dampness. 

fMoYsT'Y, «• Drizzling ; moist. Mirror for Mag. 
MO^KjiHy* n. The title of a doctor of laws In Turkey. 
Month. Rev. 

(Moke, n. The mesh of a net. Ainsworth. 
tMd^KY, a. Dark ; murky : muggy. Ainsworth, 

Mo^l^r, a. {molartsy L.] Havmg power to grind ; used for 
grinding , as, the molar teethy i. e. the double teeth. 

a. A tooth, generally having a flattened, triturat- 
ing suj^ace, and situated behind the incisors ; a molar 
tooth. Brands. 

Mo-LA'RfSy* a. [L.] pi. (.^aot.) A grinder 

or double tooth ; a molar. Crabb. 

M6'la-ev,* a. Grinding ; molar. Kirby. 

Mq-lAsse',* n. {Min.) A sandstone belonging to the tertiary 
strata, employed by the Swiss for building. <7re. 
Mp-lXs^se^, (m^-Us^^z) a. siny. [melassa, It.; mtUusesy 
Port.] Treacle, or a sirup which drains from sugar : a 
brown, viscid, umrystallizoble portion of sugar. — By 
some written melasses and molosoes, 

MdLD'wARP, n. See MouLpWAar. 

MdLE, a. [Fr. ; moleny Tout. ; nolay L.] A mound ; a dike ; 
a pier ; a massy work of large stones laid In the sea for 
protecting ships In a harbor. — (ATsd.) A mass of fleshy 
matter growing in the uterus : — a natural spot or discol- 
oration of the skin* — (Zoai.) A little quadruped that 
works up the ground, of the genus ; a mould- 
warp. 

M51.B, V. a. To clear the ground from molobUls. Peggt* 
[LocaLJ •• 

MPLE^BAT, n. A fish. Ainsworth. 

M5le'oX 8T, a. A hillock cast up by a mole. Mortimer, 
catches moles. Tueoer. 

M6le'-CeYck-ET,* a. A destructive insect, called also 
Murrwormy jarrAoormy eoe-cAarr, mod tasth-erab. Farm. 
JEney. 

a. Relating to or resembling molecules 
Mp-El^-g-t Ae'i-ty,* a. State or quality of being molecn- 
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W.Ja, JT. Bau f mN^kfil, m,] x. 
[molMitte, L.f A very minute fMUticle of inBttt*r, or of 
a hmm or boay ; en atom ; a c<»puacle. 

M&liS'-xfBD,* (-Id) a. Having very email eyee. Smwt, 
MdLX'BiLL, n. A hulock tbrowo up by tbe mole. 
M<M.ftEr-Di-ifI^OEOVS,* (««bva) a. Sliaped like tbe aail of 
awladmai. Smart, 

V. 0 . [maieeto, L.] [i iioi.afTai> \fp, MOLirnna, 
MOLaiTBD.] To dfapturb ; to trouble ; to vex ; to annoy; to 
incommode ; to teaae ; to make oneaey. 
M6i.-:g8-TA'TiQNt n, [melMtui, ii.] Act of molesting; vex- 
ation ; trouble ; disturbance. 

MO^fisT'i|iRf n. One who molests or disturbs 
M^LfiST^vOL, 0 . Vexatious ; troublesome. Barroio, [B.] 
Mole^TRXok, ft. The course of tbe mole under ground. 
MdLX'-TBfifi,v ft. A biennial plant ; caper-spurge. Farm, 
Eney, 

MOlb^wArp, n. A mole. Drayton, Bee Mouldwaht, 
tMp-Llll^l-MOOs, 0 . [mahfnsn,L.] Very important. More, 
n. The system of opinions on the subject of 
mce and predestination taught by Louis Molina, a Span- 
udi Jesuit ; opposed to Jansenism. Brando 
Md^LfiBlsT, ft. A follower of Molina; an adherent to Mo- 
linism. 

M5^L}-8!te,v 11 . (JIfin.) A crystallized titaniate of iron. 
Brando, 

M6L'LXHt* n. The title of the higher order of judges in 
the Turkish empire. Brandt. 

M6l'LI¥NT, or m6l'li-¥NT. [mW'Knt, 8. W. J. Ja. K. 
8m, f mSl'l^nt, P.] a. [molUeno. L.J Softening ; tending 
to mollify or soften. Bauey. [R.J 

1^'hat may be mollified or softened. 
M6i.-Li-Fi-cA'TiC)N, n. [Pr.J Act of mollifying, a soften- 
ing ; pacification : mitigation. SAsA. 

]d5L'r.i-Fl-BR, 11 . He or that which mollifies. 

MdL^Lf-F?, V. 0 . [moUiOt L.] [u mollifixd ; pp, uoixivv- 
iivo, MOLLiriBD.] To soften ; to make soft ; to assuage ; 
to appease ; to pacify ; to quiet ; to qualify. 
M5L'Ll-NfiT,* n. A small mill. Crabb. 

MQii-Lfis^c^,* n. pL [moUusaut L., oofL] {ZaoL) A division 
or class of animals having soft bodies, and no internal 
skeletons, as shell-fish. LyeU, See Molluik. 
Mql-lCs'c^n,* \ a. Relating to the mollusca or mol- 
Mol-lDs'COVS,^ ) lusks. Kirby. 

hldL'LVSK,* n. {ZooL) / molluscous animal, or an animal 
having a soft body, and no internal skeleton. Tbe term 
is applied by Cuvier to the great primary division of the 
animal kingdom, which includes all those species having 
a gangliated nervous system, with the ganglions or med- 
ullary masses dispersed more or less irregularly in differ- 
ent parts of the body, which is soft and Inarticulate. 
Brandt, 

M5-l0ss£^, (mo-ISs') n. fmoloMus, L.] (RhoL) A metrical 
foot consisting of three long syllables. BlackwaU, 
Mp-Lds'SBg, n. See Molassks. 

M6L'9-THR08,*n, (OnwtA.) A Mexican bird. Swainton, 
tMoLT. L from MtU. Melted. P. Fletcher, 
tMoLT'^-BLE, a. Fusible. HitlotU 
M5lt^en, (mOFtn) a. Melted; made of melted metal.— 
From MtU. See Mklt. 

M5^ly, n, [It. 4* Fr.] A sort of wild garlic ; a medicinal 
plant. MorUmer. 

MQ-LlfB'D^TE,v n. {Chom.) A salt composed of molybdic 
acid and a base. Brandt. 

Mq-L^b'dek,* n. Same as molyhdena. Uro, 
M&e-vb-dS'K^,*^ n. {Min.) A mineml ore, which is a com- 
mon sulphureC of molybdenum. Uro. 

Mq-lI^b'de-nIte,* n. (Afm.) A mineral containing molyb- 
denum. Dana, 

Mo-LyB'DE-NODs,* €u Relating to molybdena. Brando. 
MOL-YB-Dfi'NVMtf* C*^**^) ^ Bort of brittle metal, min- 
eralized by sulphur. Brando. 

Mp-Ll^B^Dfo,* I 0 . Relating to or derived fVom molybde- 
Mp-Ll^B^DOVS.'*' i num. Brando, 

fMoME, n A dull, stupid blockhead ; a mumchance. 8pen- 

Mor. 

M5'm;:i1;nT, n. [moment^ Fr. ; momentum, L.1 A very small, 
or indefinitely small portion of time ; an instant:— con- 
sequence : importance ; weight ; value ; force ; impul- 
sive weight ; actuating power ; momentum* See Moimir- 

TUM. 

tMQ-irfin^TfLyO. [old Fr.] Important : momentous. Breton, 
fMQ-M£N'T^-LY, ad. Momentarily ; momentously. 
Proione. 

fMd-iiEir-Tl^Nf-oOa, a. [numantanouof Ii.] Momentary. 
Bailey* 

fMd'MEN-TA-'HTf R* [mamndani, Fr.] Momentary. Rftoit 
M5'aijipK>TV>^I-LY) od. Every moment. Skensumo, 

%, The state of b^g momentary. 

tBoott. 

Mfi'if Rlr<T^•^EY} R> Luting for a moment ; done In a mo- 
ment 

M6^KRifT-aLYf* A* Momentary.— ad. Every moment Oofs- 
ridge. 


Mp-MfiitT'ovs, a. timnant; weighty: of eonaequence. 

a. [L.J pL L. {Eng. Mp- 

MfiN'TpMg, rare,] (Moel) The foreo possemed by matter 


in motion, or tbe quantity of motion m a moving body. 
MtiM^Mg-RY, n. See Muniriav. ^ ^ 

MdN^^-EH^L, (mSnVkal) a. [msaasMi, L.] Lhring 
akme, as a monly ^itaiT ; monastic* 

M6M'4L-iOHl9M, n. Tbs state of monks; monastie lifb. 
MdN'AD) [mbn^sd, & F. J. F, Sm, At mSn'fd or mb^ngd, 
JF. f mfi^nad, K,] n. [pordf.J An nhimate atom ; a sim- 
ple substance without parts ; a primary comriituant of 
matter. — A term of metaphsrsics. 

MdN^^-i:U&LPH,v fi. (BoL) A plant whose stamens are 
united into one par^ or body 1^ filaments. Loudon. 
Mdir-A<i»fit'PHQir,v n. {BoL) A stamen of which the filar- 
ments are combined into a sinrie mass. Brando, 
MON-^-DfiL'PHOVs,* a. (Bofc) mving stamens united in- 
to one parcel. P. Cye, 

Mq-nAd'jc,* a. Relating to monads. — According to the 
monadie theory of Leibiiltz, all bodies are compounded by 
aggregation of monoda, which are simple substances with- 
out parts. P. Cye, 

Mq-mad' 1-0^, a. Relating to monads. More, 
M9-NAii^Dg|t,« n. {BoL) A plant havtog only one stameR 


Mo-nAn'drj-^,* ft. (BoL) A class of plants having only 
one stamen. Crabb. 

Mq-nXn'drovSj* o. Having only one stamen. P. CV«- 
M6 n'^sj 0H. (mon'^rk) n. [pdrapxos ] One who rules 
alone; a king; a stvt'relgn; an emperor; a prince; a 
potentate: — one superior to tbe rest of tbe same kind. 
Mg-NXR£H'^L, 0 . Suiting a monarch ; regal ; monorchi- 
caL Drayton, [r.] 

MdN^XkJBH-fiss, n, A female monarch. Drayton, [R.] 
Mq-nARjEH'i-^, a. Regal ; monarchical. Burke, [R.J 
Mq-NAreh^IO, a. Vested in a sin^e ruler. Warburton, 
Mq-nAbeh'i-oxi*, a. Relating to monarchy ; regal ; vested 
in a single ruler. . 

MQ-NXBEu'i-c^L-LYt* »*. In R monarchical manner. Har- 
rington, 

MON'^Rj0H-IgM;,* It. The principles of monarchy. 

son. [R.] 

MdN^i^.Rj0H-YsT, n. An advocate for monarchy. Barrow, 
M5n^XB£H-Ize, V. ft. To play the king. Shak, 
M6n^XREH-!ze, V. 0. To rule over as king. Drayton, 
M5n'x^h-y, n. [porapxin-] The government of a single 
person ; kingdom ; empire. — Monarchies are of four 
kinds,— absolute, limited or constitutional, hereditary^ 
and elective. 

M&N-X8-t£'R)-xL,* a. Relating to a monastery. Maunder, 
M6ii'xs-t£e-y, [mbn'^tfir-^, 8, P. A Ja, JT. 8m, ; mSn'- 
as-t6r-9 or mOn^^tr?, W F, ; m6n'»s-tr§, J,] n. [numaa- 
terxum, L.] A bouse appropriated to monks and nuns, es- 
pecially the former ; convent : abbey ; cloister. 
Mq-nAb'tic, b. A monk. Sir T, Herbert, 

Mp-rAs'T{c, |a. Relatihgtomonk8ornuns,ortomoii- 
Mq-nAs^tj-cal, I asteries ; religiously recluse. «» 
Mp-ifXs'Ti-cAL-i.Y) od. In the manner of a monk. 
Mq-nXs'tj-cIsm,* It, Monastic life. SmarL 
Mo-rrXs'Tj-coN,* «. A book giving an account of monas- 
teries, or monastic institutions. Maunder, 

M5n'A'ZIte,* n. {Min.) A brown, reddish mineral. JDano. 
MdN'DAT. n, \monan-dag, Bax., the day (tf the moon,] Tbe 
second day of tbe week. 

M^nde, (mSnd) n. [Fr J The world ; a circle of people : 
a globe, as an ensign of royalty. — Btau mends, tbe fksh- 
ionable world. 

Mp-n*m'e-r6n,* n, {Med.) A kind of eye-water or eye- 
salve. DungUoon, 

MCn'R-ta-RV,'* [m5n'9-t6r-9, A Jl. IFl. ; mdn'p-tftr-?, fist] 
a. Relaring to or consisting of money. CtenL Mag. 
M6n'RY, (miin'np) n. [memurie, Fr. ; meneto, L.] pi MON- 
EYS ; — rarely used in the plural. Stamped metal, gener- 
ally gold, silver, or copper, used in traffic, or as the meas- 
ure of price; coin ; bank notes exchans^ble for coin. 
tMdN'RY, V. 0 . To supply with money. Tyndai. 
M6n'9Y-A9S,v n. {Law) A tax formerly ^d, in England, 
eveiy three years, for preserving the coinage of the realm. 
Crabb, 

m6n^ry-BX0, r. a large purse. Shak, 

Mtv'STi-BXhh,* H, A bill for raising money. HareowrL 
M6N'9Y»Bdx, n. A till : a repository for money. 
MdN^RY-BRd'XJgR, n. A broker or changer of money. 
M6 n^9Y-ChAno'er, n. A broker In money. ArbutknoL 
M6n^EYED, (mfiR^d) a. Rich in money ; aide to command 
money ; oonsisting of money. 

M6n'r y-rr, n. [monnoneury Ft.] One who deals tn money , 
a banker ; a coiner of money, JETols. [R.] 
M^N'jpY-LfiND'ER, N. One who lends money. JBitrAs. 
MdN'RY-Lfiss, a. wanting money ; penniless. 
MdN'EY~MXT'T]ipR, n. Something in which money is con- 
cerned ; account ot debtor and creditor. 
MdN'RY-ScRlVE^ifVR, n* One who raises aaoney for oth- 
ers. BrbuthnoL 
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MIJk'?Y-spTn-n?.R, n. A small Bnider, vulgarly so called. 
MAn'IJY’I^Worth, (mlin'fz-wdrtli) n. BomeUiing worth 
tho cost) Aill value. VEMrangt, 

MCn^^Y-woet, (-wttit) n, A perennial plant. 
M6 n<»'c 5 rn, (rafing^karn) n. Mixed cornj maalin Bp, 
Ball, riiOcal, Eng.J 

M^n^o^^R) (mung'l^r) n. A dealer j a seller. — Seldom used 
except in composition ; as, fishvwngtr. 

MdN-o5dz^* n, {ZooV) A sort of lemur ; mongoose. 
Crabb, 

H6fi^QRJl.hf (mQng'j^r^l) a. Of a mixed breed j hybrid. 
MdN^GRilpL, n. Any thing of a mixed breed. 
a. See Monbyed. 

Mc>-n 1 l'i>porm,* a, {BoU) Resembling a necklace. P. Cye. 
iMdM'l'MfiNT, n. [menimentum, or monumentumf L.] A me- 
morial ; a mark , a superscription ; an image ; a monu- 
ment. Spenser, 

V. a. To worn ; to admonish. Chamer. 
tM6N'}su-]E:R> R* An admonisher; a monitor. 
tM6N^}SH-M£NT, n. Admonition. Sherwood, 

MQ-Nl'^TipN, (m9-nl8h^yn) n. [flunutui, L.] Information ; 

hint ; admonition , instruction , warning. 

M6N'i-TiVE, a. [fiKwutiM, L.] Admonitory ; monitory. 
M6 n'i-tqr, n. [L.] One who wants or admonishes: — a 
student in a school or seminary appointed to instruct or 
observe others. — {Zool.) A species of lizard or saurian m 
a fossil state. — (JVaut.) A small fishing- veeuel. 
M6 n-|-t 5 'r]-^l,^ a. Relating to or taught by a monitor ; 

teaching or taught mutually, or by monitors BelL 
M6if'|-Tp-Ry, a, [monitonus^ h.] Conveying instruction ; 

giving admonition or warning; admonitory. 
Mon'i-tq-RY, n. Admonition ; warning. Bacon, [r.] 
MdN'i-TBfiss, n. A female monitor ; an instructress. 
M6 n'i-tr 1 x,* n A female monitor; amonitress. Somer- 
vtUe, 

MdNK, n. [povax6S‘] One of a religious community, with- 
drawn fVom general intercourse with the world ; one liv- 
ing in a monastery. 

M6 nk'¥R-y, n. The life and 8tate*of monks. Bale, 
M6 n'K£Y, (m&ng^ke) n, [monuxhiOf It.] A quadrumanous 
animal, having a long tail; an ape; a baboon: — a ma- 
chine for driving large piles into the earth. 
M6 n'K¥Y-Fl 6^'¥R,* n, A plant , a species of mtmulus. 
Crabb, 

a. The quality of a monkey. Blackwood. 
MdNK'FlsH,* n. A fish resembling a monk’s cowl. HiU, 
MdNK'iioOD, (mdnk'hOd) n. The state of a monk. 
M^nk'ish, a. Pertaining to monks ; monastic. 
M6!VK’8 '-Hood, (-hOd) n. A perennial plant. 
MdNK’s-Rutl'B^RB, (-r6'b?rd) n. Patience-dock. 
MftNK’s'-SEAMy* n. (Alaat) A seam made by laying the 
selvages of sails over one another, and sewing them on 
both sides. Crabb, 

M6 n-p-cAr'ppn,* n, [pdvof and irapird?.] (Bot.) A plant 
that perishes after having once borne fruit. Brands. 
M6 n-q-car'P 0V8 ,* o. Bearing one single fruit; bearing 
fruit once only. Maunder. 

Mp-n6c'e-r6s, j n. [p6v(>f and Ktoag.] The Unicom ; a 
tMc>-N09'¥-R6T, I constellation. Burton. 
M6N-Q-£;iiL^-MfD'¥-o0s,* o. (Bot.) Having a single cov- 
er. Smth, 

M6N'p-i0H6RD, (-kdrdp n. [ndvof and (Mus.) An 

instrument of one string , an harmonical canon. 
M0 n- 9 -£HRQ-mXt'jc,* a. Having but one color ; noting 
a sj^cies of lamp ^ving a yellow light. Brands. 
M6 n’p-£HROMe,* n. [^di'os and xpw/xu.] A painting exe- 
cuted in a single color. Brands. 

M5 n- 9 -c 6 t-y-l£'d 9N,* [in6n-y-k5t-9-15'd<?n, Sm. Wb. 
Brands^ P. Cyc.i mbn-y-ky-tll'y-dSn, K.] n. {Bot.) A 
plant having only one seed-lobe , an endogen. P. Cyc. 
MoN-9-c6T-Y-LED'9-NO08,*a. Having but one seed-lobe. 
LycU. 

M9-N6c'BA-rY,* n. Government by one person. Ec. Rev. 
M6n'9-crat,* n. One who rules alone , a raouarch. Jrf- 
ferson, [R ] 

M9-n6c'v-1'AR, I 0. [pSpoff Or., and ecuZus, L.] One- 
M9'N6 c'V-loDs, 1 eyed , having only one eye. HoweU. 
M6n'9-c0le,* n. An insect having only one eye. StnarL 
MQ-N6&17-LiySy* n. [L.] pl. An animal 

or insect having but one eye , a monoculc. Roga. 
M6N'9-BfiLPH.* n. [pbrog and AeXAvs.] (Zool.) A mam- 
m.al which brings forth its young in so mature a state, as 
not to require the protection of a pouch. Brands. 
M6n'9-dIst,* n. One who sings or utters a monody. OaU, 
Mag, 

n. ^6po{ and 6So^s»] (ZooL) The seo-uni- 
cora ; narwhal. P. Cyc, 

M6N-9-DRjk-jiiXT’|c,* a. Relating to a monodrame. 
Smart. 

M6n'9‘T>rXme,* n. A dramatic performance by only one 
mrsoii. Smart, 

Mon' 9 -dy» [poptaSia.] A poem or song, sung by one 
person, to express his grief or feeling. 

M9“n®^ci^N>* (m9-nS'sli9n) n, {Bot.) One of the mosisaa, 


MON 

a class of plants, which have the stamens and pistils, in 
separate flowers, on the same individual, jd. Gray, 
M9 -N(E'cio9s,* (mo-ne'shys) a. {BoL) Having the one 
sex in one flower, and the other in another. Loudon, 
MaN’9-&iM,* n, (Bot.) A plant which has but one flower. 

M9-N6o'^-Mt8T, n. [pdpo( and ydpo{.] One who disallows 
second marriages. Ooldemxth. 

M 9 -N&a'.^-MY, n. [pdpot and yap£o).] Marriage of one 
wife only, or the condition or restraint of not marrying a 
second wife after the death of the first, 
M6N-9-a-X8'TR|C,* a. Having but one stomach. DungUaon. 
M6n'9-«rXm, It. lp6pos and ypAppa,] One character or 
ciolier in writing: — an abbreviation of a name by means 
or a cipher or figure composed of an iutertexture of let- 
ters ; — a picture drawn In lines without color. Hammond. 
MdN'9-GRXsi-MijLL, a. Relating to a monogram. 
M6 n'9-orXph,* n. [p6pos and yod^no.] A treatise or mo 
moir on a single subject, of a brief kind. Brands, 
M 9 -n 5 g^rVPH£R,* n. One who practises monography. 
Po. Qtf, Rev, 

MdN-o-ORXPH'|0,’^ n. A description of a single object. 

Pennant. m 

M 5 n- 9 -oeXph'IC,* I a. Relating to monography; 
M 5 n-Q-OrXph'}-O.^L,* I drawn in plain lines. Maun 
der. 

M9-n6o'ra-phT8T,* n, A monographer. Betth. 
M9-N6Q'R^-PHy,* n.[p6po5 and ypd^to.] A representation 
simply by lines. P. C^c. 

M6N'CMyYN,* n. {BoU) A plant having only one style or 
stigma. Ltndley. 

M6N-9-HfiM'^i-ROBs,» a. (Msd.) Lasting but. one day. 
Crabb, 

M9-n6l'^:-pYs,* n. A genus of crustaceans. P. Cyc. 
M 6 N' 9 -L.tTH,* n. [/idvos and An obelisk, or monu- 

ment, formed of a single stone. Cfent. Mag. 
M6n'9-lIth-^L,* a. Formed of a single stone. Francis. 
M6N-9-LtTH'jc,* a. Consisting of only one stone. Calker- 
wood, 

M9-N6L'9-9tsT,* n. One who soliloquizes. Fx. Rev. 
M 6 n' 9 -l 6 oue, (mSnVlSg) [m 6 n' 9 - 15 g, P- J- P- 
Sm, R.} m 5 n'(>-i 5 g, &] n. [pbuos and Adyuf.] That which 
is spoken by one person , a soliloquy. 
M9-N6M'A-jBHtsT,* n. A single combatant. JV. Jl. Rev. 
M 9 -N 5 M'A-jeHY, [m9-nRm'a-k^, W. P.J. K. Sm. R.; mQn'- 
9-ma-k9, Johnson.] n. [popopaxi<i‘] A duel ; a single com- 
bat. 

M5n'9-mane,* n. One afflicted with monomania; a mon- 
omaniac. Month. Rev. 

M 5 n- 9 -mA'N|-A»* »• {Med.) Insanity upon one particular 
subject, the mind being in a sound state with respect to 
other matters. Brands. 

M 5 n- 9 -k[X'M|-Xc,'* n. One affected with monomania. 
Cltssold. 

M6n' 9ME, n. [Fr.] {Algebra) An expression composed of 
a single term, or a series of factors, all of which are 
single terms. 

M9-n6m'¥-t^:r,* n. One metre. Beck, 

Mo-no'mi-^l,* a. Consisting of only one term or letter. 
Francis. 

M 6 n- 9 -o 0 'si^n,* I a. Having identically the same nature 
M5 n-9-oO'sioV 8,* { or essence. Cudworth. 
M9-n6p'4-thy, n. [ptfvof and ndOos.] Solitary sensibility ; 
solitary suffering. fVhitlock. 

M 6 N- 9 -pfiR' 89 N-AiM* Having but one person. Meadows. 
M6n-9-p£t'a-lo08, o. [pdpoi and inraXop.] {Bot.) 
Having but one petal : — noting a corolla, the petals of 
which so cohere as to form a tube. 

M9-n0ph'th6no,* n. A simple vowel sound, as distin- 
guished from a proper diphthong. Crombie. 
M6n-9PH-tii6n'g^l,* (mSn-vp-thSng^g^l) a. Relating to a 
monophthong. Crombie. 

M6N-9-PHtL'LODs,*a. fPot.) Having one leaf. lAndlcy. 
M9-N6PH’v-siTE,* n. ( 7 %co/.) One who maintains that 
Christ has but one nature. Ency. 
M6N-9-PHy-slT'i-c.>L,* a. Relating to the Monophysltes 
Smart, 

M9-n6p'9-dy,* n. {Latin or Greek grammar) One foot. Beck, 
tM 9 -N 0 p' 9 -L¥R, n, A monopolist. Sherwood. 
M 9 -n 5 p' 9 -lT 8 T, n. One who mono|>olizes , an engrosser. 
M 9 -w 5 p' 9 -lIze, V, a. [pdpos and n-otA/fiJ.l (k Mosoro- 
LizxD ; pp. voifopouzirro, uonopouzno.) To buy up no 
as to be the only purchaser ; to obtain sole possession of 
R commodity or or a market ; to obtain the whole of: to 
engross. 

M9-N6p'9-LTz-?Rj(^a. A monopolist. Milton, 
Mq-noP'Q-ly, n. The exclusive possession of any thing, 
as a commodity or a market; the solo right of selling. 
MoN- 9 -POL'y-L 6 GUE,* n. An entertainment or perfprm- 
Mce m which a single actor sustains many characters. 
Brands, 

M 9 -n 6 p't?-RAL,* a. (Arch,) Having but one wing, gen- 
erally applied to a circular building, with one wing and 
a roof supported only by pillars. Et^. 
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H0‘N6r'Tr-*6Vj* n, [ftdm and irreptfi^.] (jtrek.) A 
tanipla, or odificoy consiiting of a circular colonnade, 
•uppottinf a domoy without any encloting wall, and 
concequently without the cell that there ia in other tem- 


M6 n' 9 p-t 5 te, rmfo'op4St. 8. J. E. F. Ja. 8m . ; mSn'op- 
tai or ai9.nop't0t, (F, P.] n, [fx6vos and arrcoffic.] 
(JShram,) A noun need only in one caae. Clarke. 
Moif>Q.ptR^9.NODB,* a. (Hot.) Having but one kernel. 
Crabb. 

MAn'o-RH^me,* u. a compoaition in verse, in which all 
the lines end with the same rhyme. Brande. 
MdM-Q-afip^^>LoOSy* 0. (Bot) Having only one sepal. 
Reid. 

M5if-Q.SPl4E'MOV8,* a. Having a single seed. Crabb. 
MoN-p-apHftR'j-c^,e 0. Consisting of, or having, a single 
sphere. £ney. 

M6i»r'p-8Tl£>H, II, IfiorSonxoy,] A composition of one verse. 
M6i4-^<aTEOPH^|0, 0. {fibvos and OTpotp^.] Having but one 
•ort of stanza ; free from the restraint of any particular 
metre, or forming but one great stanza. 

o. Consisting of only one syllable ; 
monosyltabical. Crombie. 

MdN-0<8YLoLAB^l-CXl^, a. Having only one syllable. 
MdN>Q>s&L'L^-^ii^My* n, A predominance of monosylla- 
bles. Ec. Rtv. 

MdN^Q-sS'L-LVBLB, «. [jidvos and <ri'XXa/S/J.] A word of 
only one syllable. 

M6N.Q-slfL'LA-BLBDy (rnSn-p-sliaa-bld) 0. Monosyllabical. 
Cleaveland. 

M6ir-p-THXL'vMXN,* n. (Conch.) A univalve shell, which 
has but one chamber or cell. Brande. 
MdN-9-TuXL'vuoDa,v a. Having one chamber or cell. 
RogeL 

n. The belief in only one God. Coleridge. 
M6n 'q-TH£- 18T,* n. A believer in monotheism. Cogan. 
MdBf-p-THR-lST'fCy* a. Relating to monotheism. Ee. Rev. 
M6n'p-t6ne, w. [/j6t>of and rdeog.] Uniformity of sound , 
a single key or musical sound : — a tone in speech which 
varies little iVom one musical key. 

MdN-p-TdN'i-c^L, a. Monotonous. Cheeterfield. [r.] 
Mp-n 6 t'q-no 08 , o. Having monotony; wanting variety 
in cadence ; uniform in sound. 

Mp-NdT^p-NV) lu Uniformity of sound ; an irksome same- 
ness, either in speaking or composition. 
M6N-p-TRi'GL1^PH,♦ n. (Arch.) Sucb an intercolumnia- 
tion in the Doric order, as hrmga only one triglyph over it. 
Brande. 

Mp-n6x'y-l,6n,* n. A boat made of a single piece of 
wood. Maunder. 

M6n'exd- 1TE,* n. A pale, yellowish mineral. Dana. 
MoysEiffifsujtf* (mSng'sen'yyr) n, [Fr.] A title given 
in France, before the revolution, to the dauphin ; also a 
title of courtesy, which was prefixed to the titles of dukes 
and peers, archbishops and bishops, and some other ex- 
alted personages, and used in addressing them. Brande. 
M0N8lBURy (in6-«9<i' or mSn-sdr') fmS-s^h, Surennef 
mS'Btf, F. ; radng'sddr, iT. ,• mSngs-ydr' or mds-yiir', Sm . , 
mbs^sSr, JFb.] n. [Fr.J pi. messjsuss. Sir, the com- 
Mllation of a French gentleman : — the title of the 
French king’s eldest brother : — a term of reproach for a 
Frenchman. See Mxssisurs. 

MpN-8d5N', *. [immson, monpim, Fr.] A periodical wind : 
a modification or disturbance of the regular course or 
the trade winds in the Arabian and Indian seas. 
MdN'STl^B, n. [ moiutruniy L. ; monstroj Fr.] Something 
out of the common order of nature ; an animal having 
some 111 or strange formation ; a person or thing horrible 
for deformity, wickedness, cruelty, or mischief. 
tMdN^STEE. V- a. To make monstrous. Shak. 
Mpx-STRlP'^E-oOs,* a. Producing monsters. Maunder. 
Mpn-str6s'|-tv, It. The state of being monstrous. 
M6 n^8TEOvs, a. {monetrosusy L.] Debating from the 
order of nature; unnatural, strange; wonderful; enor- 
mous ; shocking : hateful , horrible. 

M6n’8TROvs, ad. Exceedingly ; very. Dryden. [Vulgar.] 
M6N'sTRoy8-LY, od. In a monstrous manner , Wribly. 
MAN'strovs-nRss, m. State of being monstrous. 
fMON-STRV-fts’f-TY, n. Monstrosity. Shak. 

Mpb-tXn'jp,* a. [mantsnus, L.] Relating to mountains. 
Smart. 

MdN'tX-NlSM, ft. The tenets of Montanuay a Phrygian of 
the second century, who pretended to a new revelation. 
Mfilf^TA-NlsT, m. A follower of Montanus. 
M5N.TA<Nt8^Ti-CAL, 0. Belonging to the Montanists. Mb. 
HaXU 

MOn'tA'NIzx, e. a. To fbllow the opinions of Montanus. 
Bwdtar. 

MdR^TbifTyH. [Fr.] A term In fencing. Shak. ^ (Arch.) 
An upright piece In a system of firamlng. Bramde. 

n. The name of an ancient custom, still 
prevalent among the schoTars of Eton College, England, 
i^ieh consists in their proceeding every third year, on 
Whit Tuesday, to a tumulus (L. od montom) near the 


Bath road, and exacting money for ooit^ It is ealled, 
firom all persons present or pasMn by. The sok memog is 

e lven to the eoptainy or senkv scholar, to assist In demy* 
ig his expenses at the university. Brande. 

MpE:.TS'EOt a. [8p.] A horseman’s cap. Baeon, 
M6N-TftTH', or MON'TftTH, J[mSn46th^ fFb. Jrsnriek; 
m^n-tfithS JS:. f mSn^tdth. Sm.J n. A vessel for washing 
glosses, so named from tne inventor. 

M6nth, (m&nth) n. The 13th part of the calendar year j 
the space of four weeks : — the calendar month has 30 or 
31 days, except February, which has and in leap- 
year 39 the solar month, nearly 30j^ days ; the lunar, 
the time of the revolution of the moon, about 394 days. 
MdNTH'L)Ne,*n. Something which lasts a month. VForde- 
worth. 

MdNTH'LY, (mfinth'l^) a. Continuing a month ; performed 
in a month ; h^pening every month. 

MdxTH'LY, Once in a month ; every month. 

Month’s Mind, a. A celebration in remembrance of a 
deceased person, a month after his decease, practised in 
former times. Hois. An eager desire or longing. JVhrss* 
M6 n-T)-c£l’i.Itx,* n. (Jlfta.) A yellowish mineral. Demo. 
M6N'Ti-GLE,* n. A hUlock ; a small biU. JUmtiufer. [E.1 
Mon-t1o'v-i*ATX** a. Having littia projections or buls. 

Smart. * 

MQN-Tfc'V‘LOtJ8,* c. Pull of little hills. Maunder. \e.J 
Mqn-tI^-'^n-oDs,* 0 . Produced on mountains. Scott, [e.] 
MON-TOiR'y (mlin-twarO n. [Fr.] (Horeemanektp) A none 
or block used for assisting in mounting a bctfse. 
Mqn-tr0s 8', n. An under gunner; matross. Hatley. [E.] 
M5 n'v-m£nt, It. [moavntenttUR, L. ; monumeitt, Fr.] A 
structure or device jdaced as a memorial of a person de- 
ceased, or of a remarkable event; a memorial; a re- 
membrancer ; a tomb ; a cennaph. 

M6n*v-m£n'tad, a. Relating to a monnment ; memoriaL 
MdN-v-HfiN'TAD-LY, ad. In memoriaL Gegton. 

M5d, V. n. To make the noise of a cow ; to low. imitated 
from the sound : — written also mue. — [A chila’s word.] 
M55,« n. The noise of a cow ; aa of lowing. Jimieeon. 
Md6D, n. [iiuNftw, Lu ; mods, Fr.j The form of an argu- 
ment fVatta, Style of music. Milton. Temper of mind ; state 


of mind as affected by any^passion ; disposition ; humor ; 
anger; mode. — (Gram.) Toe manner of conjugating a 
verb. In English Grammar, there are commonly reck- 


oned five moods, (called also modee.) the infinitive, indic- 
ative. imperative, potential, and subjunctive. 

M66d’|-ly, ad. Sadly ; pensively. Cotgrave. 

M&5d')-n£s 8, n. Indignation; vexation. Trand, ef Boo- 
caltnu 

MdOD'y, o. Angry; out of humor; sad; pensive; satur- 
nine. Shak. 

M66d'Y“MXd,* a. Mad with anger. Shak. 

M6ol'lah,* ?i. Perkvne. See Mollah. 

M66n, n. ipbrrii Gr. ; mono. Sax.] The changing luminary 
of the night ; the satellite of the earth: — a satellite of 
a primary planet : — the period of the revolution of the 
moon, or the time from one new moon to another; a 
lunation ; a month. — (Fort.) JHalf-moony a crescent, or 
a structure or outwork resembling a crescent in form. 

MddN^-BEABf , n. A beam or ray of lunar light. Bacon. 

MddN^Bi.iND,* a. Dim-sighted; purblmd. ^tt. 

M65n'-calp, (-kaf) n. A monster; a false conception or 
mole in the womb ; a dolt ; a stupid fellow. 

n. A dial to show the time by the moon. Aeh. 

MddN^RD, a. Moon-like ; like the new moon ; bearing a 
crescent; lunated. 

MddN'RT, n. A little moon. Bp. HaU. 

MdriN'-EYED, (-Id) a. Having eyes affected by the revolu- 
tions of the moon ; dim-eyed ; purblind. 

MoriN'FSRN, n. A plant. Ainsworth. 

M6dN’<-Fl8H, n. A fish, of which the tail fin ia shi^wd 
like a half-moon. Grew. 

MddN^lsH, a. Like, or variable as, the moon. Shak, 

MoOn’less, o. Destitute of a moon. 

MddN’DiOHT, (-lit) n. The light of the moon. 

MddN'LiGHT, (-lit) a. Illuminated by the moon. 

M6dN'L;NG, n. A simpleton. B. Jonson. 

M()dN'-s££D, n. A perennial plant. Mdler. 

M65N’sH£,e n. A Mussulman professor of languagea. 
Malcom. 

MddN'sHiNE, n. The light of the inooa:>-8how with- 
out substance ; pretence. — In burlesque, a month. Shak, 

MddSJS'y, i “• “<»»• 

MddN^sTONE, n. (Min.) A variety of adulana, or reqttoa- 
dent felspar. Brande. 

MddN'STEOcK, a. Lunatic ; affected by the moon. 

MddN'-TR£’FolL, n. An annual plant ; a species of medic. 

M5&n'woet, (-wUrt) n. A kind of fern; an annual 


An upright ifiece in a system of firamlng. Brande. plant of the genus lunaria ; station-ffower. 

u. The name of an ancient custom, still ModN'Y, a. Relating to or like the moon, or a crescent $ 
prevalent among the scholars of Eton College, England, lunated. 8yU>esUr. [R.] 

wdiieh consists in their proceeding every third year, on M66e, n. [moar, Teut. ^ IceL] A manh t a Ibn , a 
Whit iHiesday, to a tumulus (L. ad montm) near the bog ; a tract of low and watery ground. [.woitras, Jj. ; 
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Or.] A natiY« of Mouritealo, alio of that put of 
Ames novr called llarftory, including Moroceof Algiers, 
TW», and TfifoU t — a blackamoor. — f d laer^ Fr.J To 
Mow 0 moor, to sound tbe horn at the fall of a deer. 

e. «. [i moorbo j jjp. Moomiiva, moorro.] To secure 
w confine, as a ship, in a station, by anchors, cables, (kc, 
lf66R, «. a. To he confined by anchors and cables or 
chains. 


HOdE'^^s, n. A Mace or station for mooring. Todd. 

a. Produced in marshes. Drayton, 
Md6R^-B0z>z^Ri),'^ n. A sort of hawk or buzeard. Gold- 


ssutA. 


M05R^-odoK, n. A fowl of the grouse tribe, that feeds in 
fens, but is not web-footed. 

Mdda'^sa,'*' n. A female of the Moorish people. CampbeU, 
MOdR^-FdWL,* 11 . A name of the red grouse. P. Cyc, 
MddR^-aABfE, n. Red game } grouse. Joknaon, 
M6dR'~<}BA88,* n. An inferior sort of grass. JParm. Ency, 
UddR'-HftN, n. A species of grouse, the female of the 
tnoor-cocfc. 

Md^R'jNQf* n. f pL The act of securing a ship 

In a harbor by anchors, Ac. : — weights or anchors, and 
chains laid across a river or harbor to confine a ship. 
Surke, 

MddRlpsH, 0 . Fenny ; marshy j watery : — relating to the 
Moors. Congreve, 

Md6R'i.^ND, n. Marsh : fen ; watery ground. Xortmer, 
M6dR^8Tdint, n, A whitiMi kind of granite. 

MC6r'v, a. Marshy j fenny ; watery ; moorish. Fax/fax. 
M668S, n. The largest animal of the deer kind, called 
also the etk, 

M6d8S'wooD,* (-wOid) «. A species of maple ; striped 
maple. Farm, Shiey, 

n, A high priest or chief moUah among 
the Turks. Perkuu, 

M60t, «. a , [i. MooTXD ; pp . nooTiifo, mootrd.] To de- 
bate } to discuss ; to plead a mock cause i to state a point 
of law by way of exercise. 

Md5T, e. n. To argue or plead upon a supposed cause in 
law by way of exercise. 

Md6T, n. Case to be disputed ; a debate ; dispute. Bacon. 
Md6T,* a. Debatable. — Moot case^ or pomt. a case or point 
unsettled and disputable, or one to be disputed . — Afoot 
court, an exercise of arguing imaginary cases. Story, 
a. That may be mooted. Dtbdm. 

MddT'?D, a. (Bar.) Pluck«id up by the roots, as trees. 
MddT'JgB. n, A diaputer of moot points. 

I n. Council-chamber •, town-hall. WicUffie. 
Md&T'-nbOsE. \ The place where moot-cases were an- 
' ciently argued. 

MddT'iNO, n. The exercise of pleading a mock cause. 
M66 t'biXk,* n. ; pL M66T'wftN, (Low) A student in law 
who moots or argues cases. Crabb. 

n. [stops, Welsh.] A utensil for cleaning floors, as 
pieces of cioth or locks of wool fixed to a handle : — a 
wiy mouth or grin made in contempt. Shak. 

MdP, V. a. fi iforpxo pp. Korriiro, n orrso.] To rub or 
clean with a mop. 

J M6p, V. n. To make wry mouths in contempt. Shak. 
lOPK, 9. n. [C wopxo ; pp. won so, moped.] To be stupid ; 
to drowse; to be in a state of gloom, inattention, or 
* stupidity. 

M5pe, V. a. To make qdritless, gloomy, or stupid. Burton. 
M&PB, ». A spiritless and inattentive person. Burton. 
M&PE'-EfED, (mVld) Purblind. BramhaU. 
MoPEtyfiL,* 0 . Drowsy ; stupid ; dulL C. B. Browu 
MdP'lBO,*p. 0 . Drowsing; drowsy; sluggish. Orey, 
Mdp')8H, s Spiritless ; inattentive ; dejected. 
MdP^lSH-Ly,* sd. In a mopish manner. Dr. AUert. ■ 
M&P'uh-B&ss, n. Dejection ; inactivRy. Coventry. 
Jiri>jp'xJlH,e n. A Mahometan inhabitant of Malabar. 
Brande. 


MdP^pj^T, «. A puppet made of rags or cloths : — a fondling 
name for a little girL Drydon. 

M6p'8igE, n. Same as mowet, 

MdP^s|-Ci^<, «. Mope-eyed ; Mind of one eye. Bailey. 
Md^pys, n. A drone ; a dreamer ; a mope. 8wgt 
MdR^^L, 0 . [nisfiMw, !«.] Relating to raUonal beings and 
their duties to each other, a« right or wrong; relating to 
morality ; obligatory In its own nature, and not depend- 
ing en legisiative enactment or positive institucion : — 
•ubjeet to a moral law ; accountable ; voluntary ; good, as 
estimated bj' a standard of right and wrong ; virtuous ; 
Just; honest: -o|nobable; supported by the eostoraaiy 
• course of things, as moral certainty, moral evidence a 
moral argument. — The moral laUf the law of the Ten 
^mmondments, fn diednction frcMn the oaramanial lam. 

doctrine or pmcticnl tppUcation of a 

i ftibler-moralfty. Pnor. Bee Momm 
M&A' b\ V. n. To moralize, 

m. A moralizer. SAak. 

*®*.^*d^®5* te«ehee morality 

e» Hfe. If^stsn. A mere moral pea p,. Mm- 


I Mo-RlL'i-Ty, n. [maroKi^. Ft.] The doctrine or 

of the dutiee of human life ; morals ; ethics ; virtue ; t^ 
quality of an action as eaUmated by a standard of rigtt 
and wrong. — An old kind of drama, in which the virtues 
and vices were personified. Warton. 

Mda-4>x>l-zI'TigR< n. Act of moralizing. Sir T. EiyoU 
MOr'^jl-IZE, V, a. {moraUaar^ Fr.] [u morauzeo ;^iios- 
▲uzjsa,MoxAx.isxo.j [To make moral. RreKme.) To ap- 
ply to moral purposes ; to explain in a moml sense. 
Mor^^l-Ize, V. n. To speak or write on moral suldects; to 
make mural reflections. 

I MdR'^L-IZ-yR, n. One who moralizes; moralist. Shor^ 
wood. 

MdR'^L-LY, ad. In a moral sense or manner ; ethically. 
MdR'^ 9 , r. pL The doctrine or practice of the duties of 
life ; morality ; ethics. 

Mq-ras8^, n. [momaiios, Goth.] A fen ; a bog ; a moor ; a 
marsh. 

Mp.RXss'y, a. Moorish ; marshv ; fenny. Pennant. 
Mp-Bi'vj-AN, n. One of a religious sect, called United 
Brethren and ffermhutera. founded by Count Zinzen- 
dorf, the earliest of them belonging to Moravia. 
Mp-RA.'yi-AN, 0 . Relatlira to Moravia or the Moravians. 
Mo-rA^V)-am- 1$M[,* n. iBe principles of the Moravians. 
Ch. Ob. 

Mor'B{D, a. [mcrMdus, L.] Diseased ; sickly ; unsound ; 
unheidtny. 

AfdR-Bf-DSz'z4iy* (mar-b^-dSt'sO n. [It.] (PakUing) Soft- 
ness and delicacy of style. Brande. 

M9R-bId^1-ty,* n. The state of being morbid. Month. JUv. 
MoB^BlD-LY,* od. In a morbid manner. Ec. Rev. 
M6R^Bii>-N£ss, n. State of being disaaaed or morbid. 
MpB-BlT'}C, ) a. [morbus and /ocio, L,] Causing dia- 
MpR-BlF'}-C^L, 1 ease. AvbuthnoL 
MpR-BlL'LOVSj* a. Having the character or appearance of 
the measlea Dungliaon. 

MpR-B6s£', a. [morboaua, L.] Diseased ; not healthy ; mor 
bid. Bay. [R.J 

tMpR-B6s'i-TY, n. A diseased state. Browne. 
MOx-cbau*,* (mdr-sOO n. [Fr.l pi. MOJtCBAUXt (miSr- 
Bdz') A small piece ; a morsel. Boiste. 

MpR-DA'ciPPs, (mer-da'shys) a. [mordox, L.] Biting; apt 
to bite : sarcastic , severe. Evelyn. 

MpR-DA'ClPys-LY, (myr-da'shys-l^) ad. Bitingly ; sarcas- 
I tically. 

MpR-DAy'l-TY, n. [mordacttaSf L.] A biting quality. Bar 
con. 

MriR'D^NT,* n. A substance used in dyeing, which com- 
bines with and fixes colors:— an adhesive for fixing 
gold-leaf. Brande. 

Moe'd^nt,* V. a. To imbue or supply with a mordant. 
Brands, 

Mor^d^nT,* a. Biting ; tending to fix. Eney, 
MoR'D^NT-L.Vy''' ad. In the manner of a mordant. JKs- 
aeum. 

\ fMoR^Di-CAN-CY, n. Mordacity. Evelyn. 

\ tMoR^Dl-c^NT, 0 . Biting ; acrid ; mordacious. Bwle. 

\ MoR-Dj-cA'TipN, n. Act of corroding or biting. Bacon. 
M5r£, a. i comp, of Many, Much, and Some. Greater in quan- 
tity or number ; greater ; added ; additional. 

M5r£, od. To a greater degree ; again. — Mo more, no long- 
er , not again. — It is used, before an adjective, to form 
the comparative degree ; as, more wise, same as wtaer, 
M5re, n. A greater quantity ; a greater degree ; greater 
thing ; other thing. 
tM5RE, V. a. To make more. Oower, 

MdRE, % A bill : — a root Upton. [Local, Eng.] 
Mp-re£n^ %. A kind of stuff used for curtains and bed- 
hangings. 

IAq-kri/, n. [morUla, Fr.] A plant ; a Aingus or mushroom 
used in gravies, soups, dec. a kind of cherry. Bee 
Morxllo. 

M5re'l.^nd, m. A mountainous or billy country. 
Mp-RfiL'td,* a. A species of acid, Juicy cherry. P. Oye. 
MO'r^ Mj^-j6’ rvm,* [li,] “ After the manner of our an- 
cestors.’* Manulton. 
tMdRB^Nyss, n. Greatness. Widiffe. 

MdRE-d'v:y&, ad. Beyond what has been mentioned ; fur- 
ther ; besides ; likewise ; also ; over and above. 
Mp-RftsQUE', or Mp-RftsK', (my-rfisk') a. [moreaipu, Fr., 
from Maurua, L,] Done after the manner of the Moors : 
Moorish : — applied to fkney ornaments, in painting ana 
sculpture, of foliage, flowers, fruits, dkc. : — written also 
mortaao, 

l|p-B£BQPE^* (m^fifk') n. (Painting) A opetAea of orna- 
mental painting, in which foliage, fruits, flowers, dbc. are 
combined by springing out of eadi other ;— first practised 
by the Moors. Brands. 

M5r-pa-mAt^|C,* a, [marganatigue, Fr.] Applied to a 
marriage, otherwise callM a Itft-handad mturiage,-.-A 
morganaUc marriage is one between a man of superior, 
aniT a woman of inferior, rank, In which It is stipulated 
that the latter and her children shall not enjoy the rank, 
nctf inherit the possessions, of her husband. Brandi 
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MdxtfUEy* (mdrtt) n» fFr.J A |^ce, fti iti mitny 'French 
toWDf, where the bodies of penons found dead are ex- 
posedi in order to he reto^ized and owded by thefr 
fHeniu. Brimde, 

0 . About to die j readv to die. Bailep, 

V, n, L.J To be obsequious. 

Coekeram, 

tMQ-RI^BR.^X'TlpN, n. Obedience j obsequiousness. Bor 
eon» 

tMp.BYp^BA-ot}8ya. Obedient; obsequious; civil. Sidlofcer. 
MdR'iL.* R. A mushroom of the size of a walnut. Smart. 
Mp-RlL'LpN,* R. (OrHitk.) A fowl of the duck kind. Crabb. 
M6'Rh6N, R. [Fr.j An iron or steel cap without beaver or 
visor ; a helmet. Ralngk, 

Mp>Rls'o5, n. [iRoriseo, Sp. ; moriaque^ old Pr.] The Moor- 
ish language:— a Moorish dance; morris dance: — a 
dancer of the morris or Moorish dance. SAok. 

Mp-RTs^cd) a. Bee Morsiuotb. 

Md'RiSK, R. See Moaiico, and Moaztqtrz. 

^MdR^KfN, R. [mitrlcsR, Swed.1 A wild beast dead through 
sickness or mischance. Bp. HalL 
M5r^L1NP, in. [moHt Pr.] Wool plucked from a dead 
M5 rt'L 1NO. i sheep. Jtinsvorth, 
tMdR'M^L/ R. A cancer or gangrene. B. Jonaon. 

n. [ftopptu.l Bugbear ; fhlse terror. Hhtmthond. 
M5r'MPN.* r, (Orntta.) A short-winged, web-footed bird, 
commmily called pt^dbi. Brande. — A name of a religious 
sect that first appeared in the United States about 1830, 
founded ^ Joseph Smith, who was murdered in 1844. 
M5 rn. r. The first part of the day ; the morning. [Poetry.] 
'MbRN^fWO, R. The first part of the day, from 12 o’clock at 
night till 12 at noon ; the time fVom dawn to the end of 
the first fourth part of the sun’s daily course above the 
horizon ; the time before dinner , the early part. 
Morn'INO, a. Being in the early part of the day. 
MbRN’jNO-G6>^N, n. An undress gown for the morning. 
MbRN'iNG-STXR, R. The planet Venus, when she rises 
before the sun. 

Mo'ro,* n. (Med.) A small abscess or tumor. Dunglison. 
Mp-R&c'cd, R. A fine sort of leather, so called from its 
being first prepared in Morocco. 

Mp-Roc'co,* 0 . Relatmg to Morocco or a kind of leather. 

.dlak. 

Md^RPN,* n. An animal of the salamander kind. Ooldamvth. 
Mp-r6ne',*r. The color of the unripe mulberry; a deep 
crimson. Smart. 

Mp-ROSB', a. [morosus, L.] Sour of temper ; severe ; peev- 
ish ; sullen. 

Mp-RdSE'LY, od. Sourly; peevishly; severely. 
Mp-RbsE'Nlpss, n. Sourness ; peevishness ; severity. 
tMp-Rbs^l-TY, n. Moroseness ; peevishness. Skak. 
M6r'PX-Ite,» r. rmorus, L.] (Min.) A native phosphate 
of lima, of a mulDerry color. Brande. 

Mp-r6x’y-L-^te,* n. (Chem.) A salt formed of moroxylic 
acid and a base. Hamilum. 

MdR-px-ilL'}C,* a. (Chem.) Noting an acid procured from 
the white mulbenv. Ency. 

M5r’PBE^, (mdr’ra) n. [iRorpk^e, old Fr.j A scurf on the 
face. 

MbR'PHE^, (mtfr^ni) v. eu To cover with scurf. Bp. JSdU. 
M'dR'PHf-b-j* R. (CkMR.) The narcotic principle of opium ; 

a substance extracted from opium ; morphine. Brande. 
MbR'FHlNB,* R. (Chem.) A narcotic sutntance derived 
from opium; morphia. Prout 
Mor-PHOL'p^V.* R* and Xdyor.] (Bat.) That part 

of the science of botany, which treats of tne metamorpho- 
sis of organs. Brande. 

MdR'RHV-A,* R* A genus of fiabes which includes the cod- 
fish. P. Oyc. 

M5b^B{S, r. a kind of play. Shak. See Moaais-DARox. 
MdR^RlS-DXNCE, n. yVoonsh or Moriseo dance.] A dance 
practised in the middle ages, the performers having bells 
fixed to their Ihet. — JWrs men’s morris^ a kind of play 
with nine holes in the syound. Shak. 

MdR’Ri8-DXirp-jgR, n. Cfne who dances the morris-dance. 
MbR’Rls-DXirc-iNa,* n. Act of dancing the morris. Aeh. 
MdR^Rl»-PlKS, R. A Moorish pike. Skut. 

MdR'Row, (roor'rb) r. The day after the present day ; any 
day with reference to another preceding it. — Te-merroio, 
ad. ten. On the day after this current day ; the day after 
this day. 

MbRSS, R. A sea-horse, or walrus, of the Arctic regiofis. 
MdR'sXL, R. [moreel or iRoreaf, old Fr.j A piece fit for the 
mouth ; a mouUifril ; a bite; a piece; a small meal:— 
a small quantity. Boyle. \ 

fMbR-sj-Ti'TipN,* n. Act of gnawing ; morsure. Seager, 
fMoR^BpRE, (mbr'shvir) n. [meirsitrs, Pr. ; morsurafh.] The 
act of biting. 

M5aT, R. [mort^ Fr.j A tune sounded at the death of the 
game. Shm. — [lae^ IcelJ A great quantity t — a salmdn 
in its third year. [Local, Eng.j 


M&n^TAhf a. fmerCsNs. L.j Suidddt lo deith^ deadly ; de. 
stmetive ; Iktal ; causing death ; belonging to deatliL ; 4)hn- 
isbable tw death ; nbt veniat : hubiap'^ hn^liie ; Vitmitlt. 
MbR’i^jfii,, a. Mktt ; homah May T^m. 

Mqr-tIl'i-ty, r. State of being mort^, or of hefaw eub- 
ject to death ; death ; destmoftbn ; fr^ueni^ bf death ; 
number of deaths in proportion to population : — human 
nature. 

M6r'txl4zx, t. a. To make mortal. Bratne. [R.J 

MdR^T 4 L-LY, ad. In a mortal manner; fatally ; iirecovera- 
bly ; to death ; ektremeiy ; to extremity. 

Mor'T^iR, r. [martarmm^ L] A strong vessel in wl||eh 
substances are pounded and tkilverized with a pestle:— 
a short, wide piece of ordnance fbr throtving shells, 
bombs, grape-snot, dtc.: — cement for the Junction or 
stones and bricks, usually made of lime, sand, and water. 

MbR^TXR-PifiOE,* R. A sort of short, thick cannon ; a 
mortar. Shak. 

tMbR'TRR, R. fmortMT, Pr.] A lamp or light ; a chamber- 
lamp. Ohaveer. 

M5RT’GfqiB.(m8r^gaJ) R« [wort-gags, Pr.] (Law) A pledge ; 
a grant or OMd of an estate or property to a creditor, as 
security for the payment of a debt, till the debt is pud ; 
the state of being hedged. 

MbRT^GX^R, 0. [i. IfoRTOAOXo ; pp. moxtoao- 

iRo, ucaroAOED.] To make over to a creditor as aecurlty 
for the payment at a debt i to pledge. 

MbRT-GX'^fifi^ (mbHib-jfiO R. A person to whom a mort- 
gage is given. 

MoBT-€ix<fB-5B^* (mttr-gaJ-tfrO n. (Law) One who gives 
a'moitt^e ; correlative of mortgagte. Blaekstone. The 

orthoRraphy of mortgagor^ which is generally used In 
legal language, is not found at all in the common Eng- 
lish dictionaries ; and Dr. Webster says it is an orfriog- 
raphy that should have no countenance.” Mr. Smart 
says that the word, when used with reference to mart- 
ffagee. is written and pronounced mort-gage-br'.” The 
insertion of the s, however uncommon it may be, seems 
necessary, in order to avoid a violation of an invariable 
principle of English pronunciation, which requires g 
to be hardy when immediately followed by o. 

M5rt'o^-4^£b, (mbr'ga-Jfer) ^Cr'gB-JUr, & P. J. Jo. K. 
8m. B. f mtfr-^-jbr', /V.] n. One who i^ves a mortgage 
See Moktoaoeor. 

MQR-TlF'XB-ofis, a. lmart(fin‘, L.] Deadly; deatntotlve 
Hammond. 

MoR-Ti-P|-CA'TlQR, R. Act of mortifying; state of being 
mortified ; local death, or loss of vitality of some part of 
the body ; gangrene : — humiliation ; vexation , chagrin ; 
trouble. 

M6r^T)-p1ed,‘*'p. o. Humbled ; subdued ; vexed. 

R. State of being mortified. Bp. Tktylor , 
I MbR’T}-Fl-9R, R. One who mortifies. Sherwood. 

M5e'T|-fY, V. a. [morUj^, Fr.j [i. mortifixo ; pp. mor- 
Tirriivo, mortified.] To destroy Vital qualities ; to affect 
with gangrene : — to macerate or harass, in order to reduce 
the body to compliance with the mind ; to subdue or de- 
stroy inordinate passions or appetites ; to humble ; to de- 
press ; to vex ; to chagrin. 

Mob’t1-f7, V. n. To lose vital heat and activity; to gan- 
grene; to corrupt : — to be subdued ; to practise severities. 

MOR'Yf-vf-TMG,* p. a. Tending to mort^ ; humbling. 

MdR^TlsE, (mtfrtis) r. [Ruirfoise, Fr.l A bole cut into wood 
that a tenon or another piece may be put into it. Bay, 

M5B^T18E,(mbr'tt8)e. a. [t. moStiseo ipp, MoSTttiirOyicoEi- 


MdR^FHl-Xi* R. (CkWR.) The narcotic principle of opium ; that a tenon or another piece may be put into it. Bay. 

a substance extracted from opium ; morphine. Brande. M5E'Tl8Bj^(mbr'tj8l v, a. [i. moStiseo ; pp, MoSTttiiro, moec 
M dR'FHiNB,* n. (Chem.) A narcotic sutntance derived tisxd.J To cut a hole or mortise in ; to Join with a mor- 
from opium; morphia. Provt. tlse. 

MOR-FHOL'enyv.* R* [t*op<pfi and Uyo^,] (Bat.) That part MdRT'HiiK, n. [main-morte, Pr.] (Law) An alienation of 
of the science of botany, which treats of tne metaraorpho- lands and tenements to any corporation or fraternity 
sis of organs. Brande. and their successors ; an nnatienabte possession. 

M6r'rhv-A,* r. a genus of fishes which includes the cod- fMftRT'pAY, r. Dead pay ; payment not made. Bacon, 
fish. P. Qye. iMdk’TRYSS, n, [tnortier de eagesee, Pr.] A dish of nseat of 

M5r^B{S, r. a kind of play. Shak, See Moaaif-DAROE. various kinds beaten together. Bacon. 

MdR^RlS-DXNCE, n. [Moonsh or Moriseo donee.] A dance M5ET'V-X-a¥» (mdrt'yv-g-re) n. rwertuairs. Pr.: merhuirfr 
practised in the middle ages, the performers having bells rir, L.] A bunal-place. Jrhitlo^ — (Bow) A foe paid to 

fixed to their foet.— JW m aien’s tnorriSf a kind of play the incumbent of a parish, by custom p^uliar to some 

with nine holes in the ground. Shak, places, on the death of a parishioner. 

MdR’Ris-DXir^-flPR, n. Cfne who dances the morris-dance. M6BT'v-X^RTt •• Belonging to the burial of the dead. 
M6R’Rfs-DXif9-lNO,* n. Act of dancing the morris. .Esh. M6 *mvs,* n. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, of n^ich ^ere 
MdR^Rl^-PlKS, R. A Moorish pike. ShaL are many varieties; the mulbeny-tree. Oabbj--^Monja 

MdE'BOW, (mor'rfi) r. The day after the present day ; any multicaulis. a species of mulbeny-tjpee,«ultivated for feed- 
day with reference to another preceding it. — To-morraWf ing the silk-worm, 
od. fo R. On the day after this enrrent day ; the day after MbR'VAJfT,* r. A species of sheep. Smmie. 
tbie day. M5 b'vrn-1tx,* r. (Afta.) Another name for pkiJHpeUm 

M(5e8E, r. a eea-horse, or walrus, of the Arctic regiofis. Dana. • , 

MSR'sel, r. {moreel or moreel^ old Pr.] A piece fit for the or MV-gl'fO,* R. {povaaiedv.] (Ptdntxmg) A 

mouth ; a mouthfhl ; a bite ; a piece ; a email meal : — epMles of repreientatfon of objects to means of very mi- 
a small quantity. Boyle. nute pieces of colored glass, or at stones or pebbles, of 

tM5R-8j-TX'TipN,* n. Act of gnawing ; morsure. Seager. different colors, cateftitly inlaid. Brandt. 

IMoR^VRE, (mtfr'shyr) n. [marswre, Ft . ; morsura, L.] The I •* {tolling or represMtatlon of db 

act of biting. to ‘tottU stohes or pebbles, Ac., of 

M5bt, r. Pr.] A tune sounded at the death of the dlnferent cotoit. ^ ^ . . 

game. Swit — [irv^ IceU A gcMt quantity * — a salmOn \ m RehAiiif to Mosesi the Ha^w lawgiver, 

in its third year. [Local, Eng.] MQ-^X'I-cgx.^ } dr Ms writings and InsttoitioPi. 
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ad. In tlie manner of inoraic work, ttw- 

M^Kn'dbTtx,^ n. (.¥»!.) A grayiab brown mineral Dana. 

Mo«'i 0 H 4 L-TfiL, (mQa'kf-tei) n. [nt&sckaUiUnat L.] A peren> 
nial plant 

M6s'jeHVB|* «• (ZooL) An animal raaembling the cbamoia. 

MQ-9SZLJB',* n. A apeciea of white German wine. IT. Bne^. 

MAs^LXMy**' n. A Musaulman : a Mahometan. JEe. Rm>. 

Md^SQ-alu'RVSy* n. (peoL) The fosail remains of a grmit 
animal found near Maestricht in Belgium. Buekland. 

M^QUE, (mSsk) n. [medscked. Ar.j A Mohammedan or 
nfabometan temple or place of worship. 

MQ8-qu1't 6,* (mos-kfi^tS) n, [moa^aito, Sp.] fL MpB-QUt'- 
t5i^ a very trouUeaome insect, of the genua chUx ; a 
large kind of gnat Eney. It is vanously written mttsgtu- 
t>, mu9qtuto«f iM*ehetOf noscketto^ ino»queto€y motqwmo. 
muschetoy tnusduUOy musketoty muakiUOy ftuuquetOy ana 
fmuqutUo. 

Mdss, n. A family of plants, with leafy stems, and narrow, 
simple leaves; any minute, small-leaved cryptogamic 
plant, such as grows on trees, rocks, &c. ; a lichen. [A 
morass or boggy place. Evelyn,] 

M688, V. a. To cover with moss. Skak, 

Mdss'-BXNK,’*' n. A bank covered with moss. CoUtm, 

H5s8'~clXv,* o. Covered with moss. Ld, LytdeUm. 

M5s8'-orown, (mds'grSn) a. Overgrown with moss. 

M688'(-n£88, n. The state of being mossy. Bacon. 

lidss'-LXND,* a. Land abounding in moss or peat-moss. 
Farm, Eney, 

Md88'~Rds£,* n. A beautifiil kind of rose, so named firom 
its moss-like pubescence. Booth, 

M&ss'TRddp-^R,'*' n. A bandit j one of a rebellious class 
of people in the north of England who lived by rapine. 
Tomhno. 

M6ss'v« a. Overgrown or abounding with moss. 

M5st, a, , ouperL of More, (whether used as the compara- 
tive of many or of much,) Greatest in number or in 


Most, ad. In the greatest degree.— It is used to form the 
superlative degree, instead of the termination est; as, 
moot lovely, for loveheaU 

MdST, It. The greatest number, part, value, or quantity. 
tMds'TiCK, n. A corruption of maulstick. 

MdsT^LYj ad* For the s^eatest part ; chiefly. 
tMosT'WHAT. (mtet'hwSt) ad. For the most part. Siam- 
mend. 

M6t, tt. [PrJ A certain note of a hunting horn. [fA word ; 
a motto. Bp. JJall.] 

M6T-A-ciL'L^,* n. [L.] A bird ; the wagtail, flitt, 
tM5-Tl'TipN, n. Act of moving Bailey. 

Mot DU euBTy* (mo'dy-gaO [Fr.j A watchword. Boiste. 
M6te, n. A small particle , any thing very little , a spot. 

i MoTE, n, A meeting, used in composition, os, burgmote. 
M5 te, [moet, D.] Must. Chaucer. Might. Spenser. 
iO'T^R. See Motor. 

Mp-TfiT', n. [Fr. , moUettOy It.] {Muo.) A composition con- 
sisting of from one to eight pt^, of a sacred character ; 
a short strain. 

M6tb, n. ; pi. HdTHS. A small insect or worm which eats 
cloths and furs , a silent consumer. 

M6th'-£ AT, V. a. To prey upon, as a moth. Sir T. Herhert. 
MPth'-eat-ew, (mSth/g-tn) a. Eaten of moths. Job xiii. 
tMPTH'EN, (mbth'n) a. Full of moths. FuUce. 

. Moth'er, (mtttfc'er) n. She that has borne oflspring ; a fe- 
male parent , correlative to son or daughter ; that which 
has produced any thing: — that which has preceded in 
tune , as, a mother church to chapels : — a fluniliar term of 
address to a matron or old woman. — {moeder, D.] A thick, 
slimy substance formed m liquors, especially in vin- 
egar. Tusser, 

M6th'rr, (mfith'^r) a. Had at the birth ; native ; natural ; 
received by birth ; received from parents or ancestors : 
vernacular. 

. (mfith'^r) V. a. [i MuTHERan ; pp. MOTRERiiia, 

- MOTHERED.] To adopt OS a SOU or daughter. 

Moth'xr, (math'^r) v. n. To gather concretion. Dryden, 
Mptu'xR 0X'Ry»9 ChIck'rw,* n. A f^all bud which is 
seen at sea ; the storm-petrel. HamMUm. 

Moth'yr-hood, (math'i^r-had) n. The office or character 
of a mother. Donne. 

M6th'er-1n», (mQth'?r-Ing) n. To go a-mothering is to 
visit parents on Midlent Sunday; midlenting. Hemck. 
[England.] 

MOth'er-In-lXw, n. The husbaiid or wife’s mother. 
MoTH'ER-Lfiss, (m&th’^-lgs) a. Destitute of a mother. 
Moth'er-li-ness,* a. Quality of being motherly. Ash, 
Moth'pr-lv, (roiith'^r-l?) a. Belonging to a mother; suit- 
anle to a mother j tender ; afiectionate. 

(muth'er-le) ad. In the manner of a mother. 
ja-<?F-P£ARL', (mutft' 9 r- 9 V-pbrl') n. The shell in 
generated, beina a coarse kind of pearl ; 
a haw, brilliant, Internal layer of several kinds of sheUs. 

(-tlra') «. A pint. 5 m2J. 


M6vH'XR-avS2^* n. The mother of the reigning kiag 
queen-mother. Shak, 

MOsfh'xr-*TDn»ue,* (mdt&'er-tttng) n. A language to 
which other languages owe their ongin ; one’s native lan- 
guage. Crabb, 

MovH'XR-WX’TgR,* n, (Chem.) The residue of a saline 
solution that does not crystallize. Ure, 

M6*h'rr-wIt,* «. Common sense ; natural wit. Qu. Boo. 
MdTH'RR-woRT, (mBth'^r-wUrt) a. A biennial plant. 
MdTH^XR-Y, (milth'^r-p) a. Concreted ; slimy ; dreggy j 
feculent. . . . 

MdTH-MhL’Lspr, (m6th-mfil'l{n) n. A biennial plant 
M6 th'wor^ (motb'wiirt) n. An herb. 

MdTH’T) a* moths. Shak. 

Mp-TlR'jc,* a. Producing motion. Oood. 

Mp-TiL'j-TY,* n. Power of moving ; contractility. DftnglF- 
non. 

MS'tiqn, (mft'sh^n) n. [Pr, ; moHoy L.] The act of moving 
or changing place ; a continued and successive change of 
place ; movement ; change of posture ; action ; military 
march or remove , agitation ; intestine or peristaltic ac- 
tion ; impulse communicated or felt : — proposal made,8E 
in a public assembly, [f A puppet-show ; a puppet 5^] 
MS'TipN, V. a. To propoM ; to move. B. Jonoon. [R.1 
Mo’TION, V. n. To make proposal ; to move. MUton. [R.] 
tMS'TIQN-RR, n. A mover. Cotgrave. 

M5^TiQN-l8T,a R. A motionor ; a mover. Milton, [R.] 
MS'TipN-Lfiss, a. Being without motion ; being at rest 
Mo'tive, (mO'tiv) 0 . rwetwms, L.] Causing motion ; tend- 
ing to move. — Jlfotrae power is the propelling force by 
which motion is obtained. 

Mo’TiVE, (mb’tiv) n. That which determines the choice ; 

that which incites the action ; cause ; reason ; principle. 
Mq-tIv'J'TY,* n. Power of moving ; power of producing 
motion. Locke. 

M6t'ij 5D,* (mSt'tld) a. Having various colors ; motley. 
Kirby. 

MdT'tRY, (mbt'l?) a. Of various colors : diversified. 
M6 t'i.?y--mInd'¥D,* o. Variously inclined. Shak. 
M6t'm5t,^ n. (Om»<A.) A bird of Brazil. Crabb. 

Md'TQR, n. [TTwtor, L., tnoteur, Fr.] A mover. Davtee.— 
(Anat.) A moving muscle. 

Mo'Tp-BY, a. [moUmusy L.] Giving motion. Ray. 
MQT-T&TTdy* n. [It.] (Mus.) See Motet. Crabb. 
MdT'TOy n. [It] pf. mPt'toe?. A sentence or word add- 
ed to a device , a sentence prefixed to any thing written 
or printed. 

M^uch, V. See MnncH. 

M6uf'l6n,* n. [Fr.] A kind of sheep or ram. SmcUic. 
|m 6&> Amoth. 

i MouGHT, t. from the old verb Move. Fairfax. 

IdVhD, (mdld) n. [mouillery Fr.] A kind of concretion on 
the top or outside of things kept motionless and damp. — 
[mold, Sax.] Earth , upper stratum of earth ; loam ; soil; 
ground in which any thing grows ; — matter of which any 
thing IS made. — [me/dc, Sp.] The matrix in which any 
thing is cast or receives its form ; a model ; cast ; form : — 
the suture or contexture of the skull : — a spot; as, an 
iron-meuZd, [moZ, Sax,] more correctly, Iron^mole. 

MouLlx (mdld) V. n. [i. moulded ; pp. mouldiho, mould- 
ed.] To contract or gather mould , to rot. 

MdULD, (mdld) V. a. fmoulery Fr.J To form ; to fashion ; to 
shape ; to model ; to knead, as bread : — to supply or cover 
witn mould ; to corrupt by mould. 

MduLD'A-BLE, 0 . That may be moulded. Bacon. 
M5uld'b5ard,‘* (mdid'bdrd) n. A wooden board on a 
plough to turn over the frirrow. JanUeooTi. 
Mouldebaert,* r. An implement used in Flanders for 
transporting mould, coinpost, Ac. Farm. Eney. 
M6uld'^:r, (nidld'^r) n. One who moulds. 

Mould'^r, (radld'or) V. u, ft. mouldered ; jm. mouldbr- 
iiro, mouldered.] To crumole into earth or dust, to wear 
or waste away. 

M5uld'?r, (nidld’^r) v. a. To turn to dust ; to crumble. 
Mould'er-Yng,* p. a. Crumbling into dust; wasting 
away. 

Mdui.D'RR-Y,* a. Partaking of or like mould. Loudon. 
MduLD'|-N£Bs, (mdld'p-nfis) n. State of being mouldy. 
M5 uld’|no, (mdid'ing) n, (Arch.) An ornamental line, 
either pndecting or depressed , a cavity or projection. 
Mould'warp, (mdld'wftrp) n. A mole ; a small animal 
that throws up the earth, 

Mould'v, (mdld'$) a. Covered with or having mould. 
M6 ult, (nidlt) V. n. [u moulted ; pp. moultiro, moult- 
ed.] I'o shed or change the feathers or hair ; to lose 
feathers. 

M5ult,* (mdlt) n. The shedding or changing of feathon 
Jardins, 

Moult'jng,* r. The act of changing feathera or hair. 


fMbON, May ; must. Chaucer. Bee Bfowa. 
fMoONOB, V. a. [m&chery Fr.j To chew. Cfteaesr. Seo 
Murom. 
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IldOifX), ft. Something railed , a bank of earth ; iomethiiig 
railed to defend, ai a bank of earth or stone. 

llbONO, V 1 . To fortify with a mound. Dryden. 

ft. fmant, Sax. ; moat, Fr.] A mountain ; a hill ; an 
artificial hUl raised in a garden or other place. [A bank ; 
a mound. Bueon*] 

M50nt, a. a, [mtmUr, Ft.] [i. mooktsd j pp. mouktino, 
MooaTxn.l To arise j to rise on high; to tower; to 
built up ; to get on horseback ; to amount. 

MOfiNT, «. a. To raise aloft : to ascend : to get upon ; to 
climb : to place on horseback ; to ftirnish with horses : — 
to enhance or embellish with ornaments. — To mount 
fuardt to do duty and watch at any particular post. — To 
mount a eaanon, to raise or set it on its wooden ftame. 

MoOnt^VBLE, a. That may be ascended. Cotgrave. 

MoON'TA}ir, (mbfin'tin) a. [montaigne^old Fr.] A very large 
hill ; a vast protuberance of the earth; any thing prover- 
bially large. 

MoOn'taiw, (mbfin'tin) a. [tnontanuty L.] Pertaining to 
mountains ; growing or found on mountains. 

M60N'ta}N-Ash,* ». A beautiful forest-tree. Dryden. 

MoOn'tain-BlOe,* n. A species of blue color ; a carbon- 
ate of copper. Smart, 

MbON'TAjN-ClT,* n. A ferocious animal ; catamount. 
Booth, 

M50N'TAlir-C6CK,* n, A species of bird. Hamilton. 

MoOrr'TA{rr-CoRK,* n. A species of asbestos. Crabh. 

M50n'TAJN-De\)P’,* n. A cant term for Scotch Highland 
whiskey that has paid no duty. Janueaon. 

MoOn'tajn-®b'0-n V,* n. (Hot.) An evergreen shrub. Oraftft. 

M50N-TA}N-fi£R', n. An inhabitant of the mountains ; a 
savage; a fteebooter , a rustic. 

tMoON'TA|N-]pR, n. A mountaineer. Bentley. 

JMiiON'TAiN'-kT, n. A hillock ; a small mount. Sidney. 

MofiN'TAlN-FLiXx,* n. A species of asbestos ; amianthos. 
(^abb. 

MoON'TAjrr-GRfifiN,* n. A species of green : — a carbonate 
of copper. Francis. 

MciON^TAiN-HfiATH,* fb (Bot.) A plant; the saxifrage. 
Crabb. 

MoOn'tajn-LAu'r^l,* «. A species of laurel or kalmia. 
Farm. Eney. 

MdON'TAJN-MA-HQo'^-wy,* n. Black birch. Farm. Ency. 

MoOn'tain-MIlk.* n. Qhiin.) A very soft, spongy variety 
of carbonate of lime. Brande. 

MbOw'TAiN-oOs, (mdftn'tin-fis) a. Abounding in moun- 
tains ; hilly ; large as mountains , huge. 

MoON'TA|7f-oDs-N£ss, n. State of being mountainous. 

MoOn'tajn-PXrs'l^y, n. A plant. 

MoCn'tain-Ro^e, (modn'tin-rOz) ».* A plant and flower. 

MoOn'tain-Soap,* n. A soft, brownish, unctuous chalk. 
Francis. 

MoClV'TAlN-TiL'LQW,* n. A mineral substance. Hamilton. 

MoOnt'ant, o. [wontaiit, Fr.] Rising on high. Shak. [r.] 

MoOn'tiP-bank, n. [inontare xn bancoy It.] A doctor who 
mounts a bench in the market, and boasts his infallible 
remedies and cures , a quack ; a charlatan ; any false 
pretender. 

tM()fiN^T:ip-BXNK. V. a. To cheat by ftdse pretences. Shak. 

i MoCN-T]^-BXNK'$R-V, n. Uuackery. Hammond. 
1o0nt']?d,* a. Seated on horseback; furnished with 
guns ; raised ; enhanced ; finished with embellishment. 
tMdCN^T]^-NXUNO£, n. Amount of a thing. Spenser. 
M50nt^]^r, n. One who mounts. Drayton. 

MbONT'iNG, n. Ascent ; ornament ; embellishment. 
MofiNT^pra-Ly, ad. By ascent. Massmger. 

M50nt^i.£T> n. A small mountain ; a hill. P. Fletcher. 
MoOnt qf Pi^:^-Ty,*' A sort of pawnbroker’s shop in 
Italy, where money is lent out to the poor on moderate 
security. Hamilton. 

M<50nt-SXint',* n. Formerly a game at cards. Maehin. 
tMbCN'Ty, n. [monUOy Fr.l The rise of a hawk. Sidney, 
MdURir, (mOrn) v, n. [i Mouairxo ; pp, Mouairiiro, 
moubuxd.] To grieve ; to lament ; to be sorrowftil ; to 
wear the habit of sorrow ; to preserve the appearance of 
grief. 

Mourn, (mOrn) v. a. To grieve for ; to lament; to utter in 
a sorrowftil manner. Mmon. 

fMOuBNE, (mbm) n. [inenM, Fr.l The round end of a 
staff; the part or a lance to which the steel part is fixed 
Sidney. 

MdURN'illtR, n. One who mourns ; a lamenter. 
MdURN^FtlL, a. Causing sorrow ; afllictive ; sorrowftil ; 
foeling sorrow : betokening sorrow ; expressive of grief; ' 
sad ; lamentable ; grievous. 

MOurn^fOl-ly, ad. In a mournftil manner. j 

M&VBN^FOlr-Nllsa, n. Sorrow; grief; show of grief. 
MdURN'lNO, n. Grief; sorrow ; the dress of sorrow. 
MOuRN'iNG,* p. a. Indicating sorrow or grief. 
M6uRN^|N€t-Ly, ad. With mourning or sorrow. j 

M6uRN^iNO~RlNG,* n. A ring worn as a memorial of a 
deceased firieod. BosweU, 

Mdfias, n. [mtis, L.J pU BCIOB. A litUe animal which in- j 
nc«sea and granaries ; a little rodent quadruped of 


the genus sitM. — (AVmt.) A hump or knot worked on a 
rope. 

MbugE, (mbfix) 0 . fi. [i. Moufnn ; pp. Mousino, Housan ] 
To catch mice : — to be sly and insidious. L*JEetnmgt. 

MbOgE, V. a. To tear in pie^, as a oat a mouse. Shak. 

M308e^-c6l-^B,v n. A color resembling that of a mouse 
Pennant. 

M5t)SE'-c6L-<>R£D,* a. Having the color of a mouse. 
Pennant. 

MoCas'-fiAR, B. A plant with a downy leaf; cbickweed ; 
scorpion-grass. 

M5fisE'-HAWK, n. A hawk that devoura mice. 

M5Dse'-h5lb, a. A hole for mice ; a small bole. 

MdOsE'-HDNT, fk A hunt for mice:~a kind of weaseL 
Shak. 

Mpftg^i^R, (mbfiz^er) n. One that catches mice. Smift, 

MbfisE'TAiL, tu An annual plant or herb. 

M5&se'-trXp, a. A snare or trap for catching mice. 

Mdu8-TXgu£',* n. [Fr.] pL Mdus-TX 9 U^i? 9 . Hair on the 
upper Up. See Mustachb. 

M5&TH, a. i pL m50fus. The aperture in the head of a 
man or an animal at which food is received, and the voice 
emitted : — the opening of a vessel ; entrance ; the instru- 
ment of speaking : — a speaker, in burlesque language : — 
cry ; voice : — distortion of the mouth , wry foce. — Down 
in the mouthy dejected ; mortified. U Estrange. 

M50¥H, V. n. [b MOUTHED ; pp. MOUTHiao, MOUTRXD.] To 
speak in a b^ or swelling manner ; to vociferate. 

Mb 0 th, V. a. To utter with a voice affectedly big or swell- 
ing ; to grind in the mouth ; to seize m the mouth ; to 
form by the mouth , to insult. See Soothb. 

MoOthed, (mbfithd) a. Furnished with a mouth: — used 
in composition ; as, foul-nu>utXed, contumelious, Ac. 

MoOth^j^r,* n. One who mouths; an affected speaker. 
SmarL 

MbOTH'-FRifiND, 7b A mere professing friend. Shak, 

MbOTH'FOL, a.; pL moCth'fOl?. \vhat the mouth con- 
tains at once: — a proverbially small quantity. 

MoOTH'-HbN- 9 R,(-an-yr) n. Cfiviiity outwardly expressed, 
without sincerity. Shak. 

MbOTH'L^ss, a. Being without a mouth. 

MbOTH'-MiDE,* a. Expressed by the mouth; not sin- 
cere. Shak. 

MbOTH'~pi£cE, (-p^s) n. The part of a wind instrument 
to which the mouth is applied : — one who speaks in the 
name of several persons, 

Mbfi'ZLE,* D. a. To rumple ; to handle freely. Congreve. 


Mov'b-SLEy a. That may move or be moved; not fixed; 
portable ; changing from one time to another ; changeable. 

MbV',\-BLE, n. Imeuble^ Fr.] pi m6v'a-ble? (m6v'a-blz) 
Personal goods , furniture ; things that may M moved, 
as distinguished from lands, bouses, Ac. 

M5v^^-bl£-n£s 8, 7b (Quality of being movable. 

M5v'^-BLy, ad. 8o that it may be moved. 

Move, e. 0 . [moveoy L.] [i. moted , pp. Moviiro, moved.] 
To put out of one place into another ; to put m motion ; 
to propose , to recommend ; to persuade ; to prevail on ; 
to affect; to touch pathetically , to incite; to affect ia 
any way ; to actuate , to induce. 

MbVE, V. 7b To change place or posture ; to stir; not to bo 
at rest , to have motion ; to have vital action ; to walk ; 
to march ; to go forward. 

MbVE. 7b Movement ; act of moving, as at cbess. 

MbVE'LiipsB, a. Unmoved ; immovabie. Boyle. 

MdVE^MRNT, lb [mouvementy Fr.] Act or manner of mov- 
ing; motion; excitement : — the train of wheel- work 
of a clock or watch. — (Musus) Any single strain or part 
having the same measure. 

i M6'V£NT, a.Jrnoven8. L.] Moving. Chew. 

Ib'v^NT, 7b lliat which moves another. OlanviUe. [R.] 
M6v']^r, a. He or that which moves ; a proposer. 
Mbv'iNG, lb Motive ; impulse ; motion. South, 

Mdv'lNG, a. Pathetic ; touching ; affecung ; exciting. 
Mdv^pfG-LY, ad. Bo as to move ; patbetic^y. 
Mdy^ING-NfiBS, a. Power to affect the passions. Boyle. 
MbVk, (mdfi) 7b A compartment in a bam for hay or grain ; 
a heap of com or hay; — when laid up in a bam, it Is 
said to be in mow ; when heaped in a field, in nek, 

Mb^, (mbfi) V. a. [i. mowed ; pp. Mowiao, mowed.] To 
put in a mow. 

Mow, (m5) V. a. [i. mowed ; pp. mowiwo, mowe or 
MOWED.] To cut down with a scythe ; to cut as with a 
scythe. 

M5w, (mb) V. a. To cut grass; to gather the harvest 
frailer, 

tM5^, (mttfi) a, A wiy mouth. Common Prayer. 

(^fi) V. a. To make mouths, as. an ape. Shak. 
MbW'BURN, «. a. To ferment and heat in the mow. Jtfba 

fMowE, V. tb [b MODOHT.] May. WkHjgk, — The old form 
of laav and mast The forms of aieies, moweny and ewawi 
aie stul used in the north of England* Todd, 

Mbw^RR, a. One who mows. TWssr. 
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n. The act of cutting with a scythe ; that 
which IS cut down ; a meadow or fluid to be mowaot 
«* An Indian moss, used In the t^re of the 
by huraliM; it on the part aggrieved, yei^pls. A cottony 
eubstance used in cabteriaii^. Dwgluou, 

a. (Afed.) Caatorlzation by using moxa. 

MdS'Ai* »• poured pul ftom volcanoes. Brandt, 

flddfLB, n. A mule. Carew. 

li&* An abbreviation of nuuter. See AUitxr, UisTaa* 
MaiatauBt. and Miat. „ ... 

Mbs.* An abbreviaUon oftntsp'ttt See Mistuss, and Mtu, 

MOCH, o. fmucAe, Sp.] [com. uoa* ituptrL most.] I^ge 
m (mantityj long in tmie} opposed to Uult. — [fMany ; 
as, much people.” jSets.] 

BlOoii, ad. la a great degree j by far ; to a certain degree ; 
to a great degree ; oAen, or long j nearly. 

MOcu, a, A great quantity, opposed to a litUo ; aban< 
HrtiyA j more than enough : — an uncommon thing ; some* 
thing strange. Bacon. — To make muck qf, to treat with 
regard; to fondle; to wunper. Sidney. -^^Much at me, 
nearly of equal value. Dryaen. — Much is often used in 
qpmposition ; os, mudMoved. 


MOD'phED,*(mlld'dld) a. Half drunk ; tipsy, ^ 

MCD'hy, «. Turbid; fbul with mud ; gross; soitod with 
mud : -*dark ; not bright ; cloudy in mind ; dulL 

MOd'dy, V. a, [i. MunoisD ; p^ nuDDTiiio, nuonisn.] Tn 
miUce muddy : to cloud ; to oisturb. Gme. 

MOD'dV-brAineD,* (-bi^d) 0 . Hull of apprehensioii ; 
stupid. Smart , . 

MOd'dv-hSad'VP, o. Dull of apprehension ; stupid. 

MOD''DT-MfiT-tL£l>,* (’tld) 0. Sluggish ; spiritless. Shak. 

MOiy-FlSH,* a. A sort of flsh wbicb lies much In the 
mud. OWiM. 

M0D'-8T5zfE,* ft. A local name for a part of the upper 
Silurian roefca P. Cyc. 

MD:b'sOoic-Y% n. A sea fowl. JOerkam. 

MOn'-wXi-L, n. A wall built without mortar, by throwing 


up mud, and suffering it to dry : — a bird. .dmswsrtA. 
MDd'~wXx.1iBX>, (-wUd) 0 . Having a mud-wall. 
MOd'WOBT,* (-wiirt) n. An aquatic plant. BamBton. 


tMuCH'gL, a. Much. Spenser. 

kOcH^Ngaa, n. auantity. Wkatdy. [Obsoleto or vulgar.] 

i MDcH'wUAT, (-hwSO ad. Nearly. GlanvUU. 
lO'cio.* 0 . (Cassi.) Obtained from gum; as, faucte acid. 
Brandt, 

MO'CID, o. [laacidtts, L.] Slimy ; mouldy. Satley. [lU] 
M(7^oix>-B£88, n. Stlminess ; muatmess. Jtinsvortk. [r.] 
n. [Fr.J A slimy or viscous mass ; an aque- 
ous solution of gum ; the liquor which moistens and lu- 
bneates certain parts of animal bodies. 
M0-ci-l4X<j^'|-NoDs, (ma-8^hiJVa&<^) a. Partaking of or 
resembling mucilage ; slimy ; viscous. Ray. 
M0-oi-x.lO^-NOt)s-N&S8, n. Shminess , viscosity 
MO'ciTB,* a. A substance in which mucic acid is com- 
bined with something else. Smart. 

Mflex, a. Damp ; moist ; rank. Mead, [r.] 

MCck, n. Dung for manure of grounds ; manure , filth ; i 
a mass of filth simply, a heap Spenser. — Ti run a 
muck, (a phrase derived from the Malays,) to run about 
franticaliy and attempt to kill all one meets. 
mock, V. a. To manure with muck . to dung. THissrr. 
tMOcK'YN-DYR, I n. [tnocador, Sp.] A handkerchief. B. 
-fMOCK'lN-OYR, i Jonson. 
fMOcK'^R, t. a. To hoard , to get meanly. Chaucer. 

i MOcK'^R-ER, n. A miser , a nipgard. Chaucer. 

10ck^h£ajP, n. A dunghill. Favour. 

MOCK'BlLL, n, A dunghill. Burton. 

MOcK'l-Nfiss, ft. Nastiness; filth. Bailey. 

i MDCK'LB, (mdk'kl) a. Mickle ; much, denser. 
lt)cK'MlD-DEN, (-dn) n. A dunghill. [North of England.] 
MDck'-rake,* a. A rake for raking dirt or muck. JBunyan. 
MDck'-swEat, a. Profbse sweat. [Vulgar.] 
MDck'-worm, (-wUrm) n. A worm that lives in dung : — ' 
a miser ; a curmudgeon. Sw^ 

MtJoK^woBT,* (-wUrt) a. (BoQ A plant. jSsh. 

MDcK'Yf n. Nasty ; filthy. Renter. 

Mv-cds'|-TY,*a. Mucousnesi^ sliroiness. Buchanan. 
MO^COys, a. [tavcosuf, L.] Slimy , viscous , containing 
mucilage : applied to a membrane which lines all the 
canals and cavities of the body, which open externally. 
MO'coys-Mfiss, a. Slime ; viscosity. 

M&CRQ,n. [L.J AsharpTOint Brotene. 

MO'crq-natBi* 0 . (Dot) Tipped by a bard point. P. Cyc. 
Mti'ORQ-NiT-]gD, a. Narrowed to a sbarp point. Wood- 
toard. 

MC'cy-LfiNT, 0 . [maeuty L.] Yispoui; moist Bailey. 
MO'eys, a. [L.] (jSnat) A viscid fluid secreted by the 
mucous membrane; animal mucilage, as that which 
flows firou the nose. 

mod, a. Earth or soU mixed with water ; moist, soft 
earth, such as is found at the bottom of still water. 
mod, V. a. [t. MuoDso ; p®. MuoDiao, mudobd.] To bury 
in mud ; to pollute, dash, or soil with mud or din ; to 
muddy. 

MOo,* a. Made of mud ; slimy. fPdod, 

MO^dar,* a. (Dot) A plant of India, of the order of as- 
clepias, used in scrofulous cases. Brandt. 

M0'da-bIne,» a. (Ckem.) A peculiar principle, having the 
singular property of softening by cold, and hardening by 
beat Brandt. 

MOd'djed,* (mfid^jd) a. Turbid ; soiled ; cloddy ; con- 
fused. Smart 

^ Turbidly ; with foul mixture. 

**• State of being muddy ; turbidness. 

MOD DtE, r-miid'dl) e. a. [i. moddumo j vp. uaODunQ, 
HUDD^ an.j To make torim : to make half drunk ; to 
cloud or stupefy. ' 

contract fihb; to he in a 
wy» low, degraded, or conAised state. AM 
kUD'DtE, (mM^dl)a. A coniUsed or tujbidstato^ dirfy 


MfiE, e. a. [lausr, Fr.] To change feathers ; to moult — 
[muksn, Oer.] To low, as a cow. See Maw, and Moo. 

Mi^Rz'ZfN,* a. A clerk or officer of a mosque, in Mahom- 
etan countries, whose duty it is to proclaim the eznm, or 
summons to prayers, at the five canonical hours ; via. at 
dawn, noon, 4 o’clock P. M., sunset, and nightfall 
jBnpu^ 

MDff, a. [aimf, Swed.] A soD cover, generally of fUr, for 
the hands in winter. 

MOf'F|N, a. A kind of light cake. 

MDf^FLB, (mfiffl) V. a. [auyls, Pr.] [i nurriJiD ; pp. 
Murruao, Mt;rri.an.] To wrap or cover, particularly the 
fhee or a part of it ; to conceal ; to involve : to wrap up : 
— to wind something round a sonorous instrument in 
order to deaden the sound. 

MCF'FtB, V. a. [faqffeZsn, moffiden, D.] To speak Inwardly 
or indistinctly. 

MOf'fle,* a. The tumid and naked portion of the upper 
lip and nose of animals of the bovine and deer kind. Au- 
dMon. An earthen oven, or earthenware case or box, for 
receiving cupels and protecting them in assay furnaces. 
Ure. 

MDf'flyr, n. He or that which muflles : —a part of female 
dress for muffling the face. 

MCf'tj, n. The Turkish title of a doctor of the law of 
the Koran. The mufu of Constantinople is the head of 
the ecclesiastical establishment or reli^on of Turkey. 

MDg, n. An earthen or metallic vessel or cup to drink 
from. 

MOo'o^rd, a. Sullen ; displeased. Orose. [LocaL Eng.] 

MGg'sish, a. Damp and close : — some as muggy. Mortmer. 

MDci-&LE-T5'i<|-^N,^mag-gM5^n9-sn)n. A follower of Lo- 
dowick Muggleton, an Englisli journeyman tailor, who, 
about the year 1657, set up for a prophet. Qrey. 

MCd'dy, m Damp ; moist ; close , misty and warm : — often 
applied to the atmosphere. Byron. 

M0g'u50se, n. An alehouse , a low bouse for drinking. 
Toiler. 

tMfJ^9l-fcNT, a. Imugiene. L.] Bellowing. Browne. 

Mfi^9|L, n. [mugU, L.] A name for the mullet. Browne. 

MDg'wobt, (m&g'wfirt) n. A plant ; a species of arte- 
misia. 

Mv-LAT'T5,n. {mulatOt Sp.; mulAtue, Fr.] pL MV-LXT^TdBg. 
The offspring of parents, of whom one is white and the 
other black. 

Mv-lXt^tbb 88,* a. A female mulatto. Chandler. 

M6l^byr-RY» *• A tree of several varieties ; the fhiit of 
the tree. 

MOlch, a. Straw, leaves, litter, Ac., half rotten. Brande. 

MOx*CH,* V. a, Tf* mjLCutoi pp. uvucHitfa, mulckxo.] 

I To cover with litter or half-rotten straw, or with manure, 
i Loudon, 

Mfii^cT, n, [mulcta, L.1 (Law) A fine of money imposed 
) for some fauft or misdemeanor ; a penalty. 

MDX.CT, V. a. To punish with fine or forfeiture. Bacon, 

MDjlc'XVRY,* a. Imulcta, L.] Consisting of fines or forfeit- 
ures; mnlctuary. Temalt, 

M&lg'tv-a-Ry, a. t’uuisbing with fine. Overhurv, 


MDjlc'XVRY,* a. Imulekt L.] Consisting of fines or forfeit- 
ures; malctuary. Temalt, 

M&lg'XV-a-RY, a. t’uuisbing with fine. Overbury, 

MClb, n. [imiZ, Sax, : miUa, L.] An animal of mongrel 
breed, but particularly the offering of an ass and mare, 
or of a horse and she-ess. — (Bot) A hybrid plant. Dfasi- 
itton. — A spinning-machine. McCuUo^ 
MfiLE'-DRiv-YR,* n. A driver of mules ; a muleteer. John- 
ton. 

MCx.E^>jftN^irY,* a. A spinning machine, invested is 177fi 
by S. Cronmtos. McCulloch, 

MO-lyt-££b^ n. [muletier, Fr,] A mule-driver) a bono' 
boy. 

Mn-L)-£B'R|-XY, a. [muUebri§,h.] Womanhood ; the qual- 
ity of being woman, eonresponding to viarmy i effeminacy. 
M&Li-giM,* n, fL.J A worm ; a wife. -^Dmo) Used to 
designate one bom is wedlocK. In distinction ftom one 
horn out of matrimouy ; in particular, one bofs In wed- 
lock, though begotten before. Wkitikm, 

MOx.’)sb, a, like a mule ; ornate as a miDa. Oetnpm, 

ad* In b with maaiiair) obstinstajyi. BadVt 
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M0L'|sa-irft88,« n. The qaelity of betng mulith. Booth. 
M0liL»n. rtDtwt} rabhtfn. ITewer.l A mulThox made of 
the email and of a born. [ScottUm.] » 

MGll,* fi. A name aisled toa epedee of moalin. W. Buoy 
If ULL, V. a. [muUOntf X«<] [<• xoluio ; xttluko, mollbo.] 
To coften and reduce the Mtength or epirit of; to heat, 
eweeten, Ac., ae wthe. 

MffL'Ljiy* n, ( {d. A prieet, or one of aacerdotal 

order, in Tartary. — The Tartar mMa and Tarkieh moUah 
are of commoo origin, though their olficee are dietinct. 
Brandt. 

MOl-l-^-q^-tAw'NV,* «. An Eaet-Indian curry eoup, be- 
ing a decoction of pepper. Hamtlton. 

M0i^'L£}N, (m&l'iin) n. A genua of annual plante with a 
soft, Woolly leaf and yellow flowers ; verbascum. 
MDl^LI^R, n. [mottlear, Fr.j He or that which Diulle:— a 
atone held in the hand with which any powder is ground 
upon a flat atone ; often called mudot. 

n. [niuZ^ Pr.l A aea-fish, of several varieties, 
valued for food. See li|nu.sit. 

MDL'l.i-ciTE,*n, (AfiiO Another name for vivianiu. Dana. 
MflL'Li-eaOBf, n. pL Twiatinga of the intestines ; ill hu- 
mor or aullenness. Beawn. ^ FI. [Vulgar.] 

MCl^LI^W, (mtil'yvn) n. [moulure. Fr.] {.Arch.) The up- 
right post, or bar, dividing two lights ora window. 
MCl'LIQN, (miiryyn)o. a. [i. muixiowed ; pp. MULUoiriiro, 
MUixioKBo.] To form with mulliona. StukeUy. 
fMOL'LQCK. n. Rubbish; mull. Chaucer. 

MOlss, n. tntUoumj L.J Wine boiled and mingled with 
honey. [R.]) 

M0l.hh,*x. Sc 9.0. See Mtrnon. 

MDLT-Alfd'V-L^R, a. [muRtts and angvlua^ L.] Having 
many angles ; polygonal. 

M0L.T-XNO'v-LiR-i.y, ad. Polygonally ; with many angles 
or corners. 

MVLT-ANO'V-L^R-Nfiss, n. State of being multangular. 
Mvi*-T£'l-Ty,* a. Multiplicity. Coleridge, [r.] 

0* (ZooL) Having many Joints. 

Brandt. 

MDl-ti-oXp^8P-l^b, a, [miritus and eopsiria, L.] Having 
many capsules. 

MOl-T{-oAr^{-nats,* a. {Conch.) Having many keel-like 
ridges. Brandt. 

MOl-ti-ca^yovs, a. [miritiis and caeus, L.j Having many 
holea or cavities. 

MCL-Ti-DfiN'T^TE,^ o. Having many teeth. Brandt. 
MOl-ti-fA'ri-oOs, o. ImuUifartiiSj L.J Having many vari- 
eties of modes or relations , having great multiplicity or 
diversity, diverse; numerous; manifold. 
MOl-ti-fa'bi-oOs-lv, ad. In a multifarious manner. 
MfJL-Ti-PA'Ri-oOs-Nfiss, n. State of being multifarious. 
MOL'Ti-FlD,*a. {BoU) Having many divisions. P. Cyc. 
Mve-TIf'i-DODs, (uiyl-tlf^-dus, P. Stn. Wb. .Ask, Rets; 
mul-ti-fl'dys, Ja.] a. [muU{fidiis, L.] Having many di- 
visions or partitions. 

M0l-T}-pl6'roV 9,* [muUp-flO'rus, ST. Swu ; myi-tif lo- 
rds, fVb.] a, L.] (Rot.) Having many flowers. 

P. Cyc. 

MOl'tj-foIl,* «. {Arch.) A leaf ornament of more than 
five divisions. Francis. 

MDi.'T)-f5i.d,*'' a. Diversified; manifold. CoUridgt, 
MOl'tI-p^rm, o. [madt^ormw, L.] Having many forms or 
appearances. 

MOL-Ti-FdRM^I-TVyA. [muR^ortmo, L.] State of being mul- 
tiform. 

M&L-Ti-FbRM'ops,* a. Multiform. Ltt, 
MOl.-ti-<^£n'eR-oDs,'^ a. Having many kinds. Smart. 
Mvl-tD'v-cioOs,* [mfll-tlj^V-gds, Sm.; mlil-tp-Jii'gys, K. 

fFb.] 0 . Consisting of many pairs. Smart. 
Mt)L-T|-LAT^]^R-Ah, a. [mukuo and lateralis, L.] Having 
many sides. RM. 

MfiL-Ti-LlN']p-A^, a. [muitus and Unta, L.] Having many 
lines. SUmen*. 

MOi-Tl-Ldc'V-LAa,* a. Having many cells. Buetdand, 
Mvl-tIl'Q-QU£nce,'*^ n. Loquacity. J. Q. Adams. 
MVL-TlL'9-QUODs, a. [multiloquAU, L.] l^uacious. 
M0L-Tl-RO'DAT£y* j & Having many knots ; many-knot- 
MCl-T|-n 6^D0VS,* } ted. SmarU 
M0l-T}-n6'M|-al, o. (Algebra) Having several terms or 
names. Brandt. 

MtlL-Ti-irdM^I-NAL, 0 . Same as tmriciiioNital. Johnson. [R.] 
MOL-Tj-NdM'l-NoOs, a, [mithus and nomon, L.] Multino- 
mial. Donne. [B.] 

MVL-TlP^A-BOtfs, a. L.] Producing many at a 

birth. Browne. 

Mvl-tIp'ah-tIte,* a. (BoU) Divided Into many parts or 
lobes. P. Cyc. 

M&L'T1-p£1>i n. XmaUipeda^ L.] An insect with many feet. 
MDl'^PLE, (mol'tp-pl) n, [mnUiplex, L.1 (Ancth.) A num- 
ber which exactly contains another number several times ; 
as, IS is a muitipie of 3. — A common multiple is one that is 
a multiple of two or more numbers ; as, 12 is a common 
multiple of 3 and 4. 

MflL'T)-PLX, a. Manifold; comprising aeveral times. 


MCl'tj-plXx,* «. (Rat) Having many folds. Bmart 
MOt^Ti-FLl-A-BiiX, A. [^.} That may be multiplied 
MDt-Tp-FLF^-BLB-irftaB, It. Oapadty of being multiplied. 

a* Mul^iable. Bp. Toffior. 


more than one. Derham. 

Mt)L-Tjnpi.i-ol'Tlc>ii, n. [Fr. j multiplioaUOf L.] The act of 
multiplying; state of being multiplied. *— (RritA.) The 
process of finding tbe amount of a ipven numbor or quan 
tity, called tbe multiplicand, when repeated a certain num- 
ber of times, expressed by tbe mud^lior.’^MultipUcedMn 
tahle. a small table containing the product of all tbe sim- 
ple aigits, and onwards up to 18 times 12. 
MbL'T[-PLi-cA-Tjvii,* a. Tending to multiply. Swart 
Mt)E'T|-PM-cA-T 9 R, n. Tbe number by which another 
number is multiplied ; multiplier. 

i MPi.-T|-PLT"oioV 8 ,(mttl-t 9 -plIah'y 8 )^a. Manifold. Rrwns; 
fOL-T(-PLl9'|-TY, n* [mult^Heiti, Fr.l State of being 
many ; state of being more than one of the same kind. 
MOi,^T|-pi.!-br, n. One who multiplies the multipiiea- 
tor, or the number by which another number is to be 
multiplied. 

MCi.'ti-pl7, V. a. {multipher, Fr. ; multipUoo, L.] [u miL- 
TtrLtED ; pp. MOLTircrttfo, multiplixo.] To Increase in 
number ; to make more by generation, accumulation, or 
addition ; to perforin the process of arithmetical multipli- 
cation. 

MOE'Ti-PLf , V. n. To grow In number ; to increase. 
MyL-Tlp^Q-TfiNT, a. [mvltus and potono, L.] Having man- 
ifold power. Shah. 

Mtiij-Tj-PRfis/BNCE, (mfll^pr«z'?ns) n. [muttus and preo- 
sentia, L.] The power or act of .being present in many 
places at once. 

tMVL-Tt"sciov8,(mvl-tl8h'ys) a. L.] Knowing 

much. Johnson. 

MOL-Ti-siL'i-QUOfis, 0 . [mttZtus and siBqua, L.J Having 
many seed-vessels. 

Myii-Tls^Q-NOOs, a. [rnttRisonas, L.] Having many sounds 
Bailey. 

MOl-T|-spI'RAL,* a. Having many spiral colls. Brande. 
MDl-ti-strI'a^te,* a. (Zool.) Marked with many streaks. 
Brande. 

M0L-T|-8fL'LA-BLtE, n. [multus, L., and syllablo.] A poly- 
syllable , a word of many syllables. 

MOl'tj-tOde, n. [Fr. , multvbvdo, L.] The state of being 
many ; a great number , a number collectively ; many ; a 
swarm ; a throng ; a crowd , tbe populace ; the vulgar. 
MCl-ti-tO'di-na-rv,* a. Multitudinous. Milford, 
MOl-ti-tO'dj-noCs, a. Consisting of or belonging to a 
multitude ; numerous ; manifold. 
M0L-Tj-T0't>l-NO0s-x£ss,* n. State of being multitudi- 
nous. Ec. Rev. 

fMvL-Tlv'A-ciANT, o. [multivagus, L.] Wandering abroad 
much. Bailey. 

tMvi*-Tlv'A-oo08, o. Same as multivagant. Bailey. 
MOl'ti-vXlve,* n. An animal or shell hay|ing more than 


two valves, RogeU 

I MO^Tl'vxt I 

MOi.-Tj-v£R's^NT,ae. Having many changes. JIamdton. 

tMvL-Tlv^|-o0s, a. [multus and via, L.j Having many 
ways. Ballsy. 

Mvi^Td'cd,* n. The name of the code of laws by which 
the Turkish empire is governed, consisting of precepts of 
the Alcoran, Ac. Braise. 

Mv 1 'T- 6 c'V'I«ar, a. rmvUue and oeulus, L.] Having moro 
eyes than two. Dorhanu 

M&LfTVTM In P'AR>r6,* [L.j “Much In litUej** a groat 
deal said in a few words. J^edonncL 

MVLT-ONf»v-L^TE,* a. [multus and ungtda, L.] (Zool.) 
Having the hoof divided into more than two parts. Brande. 

MOet^VRS) (mlilt'yvir) n. [momUure, old Pr.J A grist, or 
grinding ; the com ground ; also the toll or fee for grind* 
mg. Cotgrave. [Local, Ene.j 

M0M, vhtoH. Silence ! hush 7 Spenser. 

M0M, a. Silent ; not speaking. Shak. 

Mnm, a. [mumme, Oer.] Ale brewed with wheat ; a strong 
liquor made in Germany. Mortimer, 

MDM. V. n. See Mctkm. 

MDm'ble, (mflm'bl) v. n. [mommelon, TeuLl [t. irvantno ; 
pp, MUMBLiiro, MuiiBi.XD.j To speok with the lips oa 
mouth partly cloaed ; to grumble ; mutter ; to chew ; to 
bite softly. 

M0m^ble, (mttm^bl) «. a. To utter with a low, iaailicahito 
voice ; to utter imperfectly ; to mouth gently ; to slubber 
over ; to suppress* 

M0m'blr-Ns^, (m&m'bl-B&z) ji. A talediearer* Shak, 

MOm'blbr, n. One who mumbles ; a mutterer* 

M0M'BL|Nfii,*'ii. Suppremed, indistinct speech. Bp,HaB, 
ad. With inkiticulnt* utterance. 

Be silent and secret 1 [Used in a 
ludicrous manner.] FuUte. 
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MDM CfitKOB, II A game of liazard with dice. Cavmdtah. 

One atupid and ailent ; a fool. Oroae, 

Iffimt. e. ♦ Dan.] fu mummbd ; pp. mumm- 


apeaking ; a masker , a performer in masks , a bufibon. 

n. ff»wtiieri«, Fr.] Masking j frolic in masks ; 
foolery ; a farcical show j folly. 

n. The act of making mummies. 

iMud. Jour, 

a. Having the form of a mummy. Brando, 

M0m'M{-f7, V. a, [»i«mwy and^, L.] [v icuMMirieD , pp. 
MUMMtPTiaO) MUMMiFiBo.] To preserve, as a mummy , 
to make a mummy of. 

MDw'mino,* n. An ancient Christmas pastime in England, 
consisting of a species of masquerading. P. Cpc, 

M0M'MiNa,*p. a. Masking; relating to masking. 

n. [ntumte, Fr. ; mumta, ll.] A dead body pre- 
served in a dry state from the process of putrefaction, by 
any means, and especially by the Egyptian art of embalm- 
ing: — the liquor which distils from mummies; gum. — 
gardenera) A sort of wax used in grafting. — To 
beat to a to beat soundly. Jitnsioortk. 

MOm'mv,* V, a. To embalm , to mummify. Month. Rev. 

MOMP, d. o. rmom^elen, Teut.] [t. mumpkd ; pp. MUMriNO, 
MUMPXo.] To nibble; to bite quick , to chew: — to talk 
low and quick ; to beg ; to deceive. Otway. 

MCmp, V. n* To chatter ; to make mouths , to grin like an 
ape , to Implore or beg with a false pretence. Burke. 
n. One who mumps , a beggar. 

MOmp'JNG, n. Foolish or begging tricks ; mockery. Bentley. 

MCmlp'ISH,* o. Sullen ; sulky , obstinate. Maunder. 

MOMP'JSH-Nfiss,* n, Sullenness. Ash. 

MOmps. n. pL [mompelen^ D.] Sullenness , silent anger. — 
(Med.) A disease in which the glands about the throat 
and jaws are swelled, (cynanche parotidwa.) 

MDn, p. Must. Brockett. [North of England.] See Mows. 

MOn, n. The mouth. Todd. [Vulgar.] See Muifs. 


MOn, n. The mouth. Todd. [Vulgar.] See Muifs. 

MGncH, V. a, [manger^ Fr.] [t. munchko , pp. MUNOHiiio, 
MUMCHBD.l To chew by great mouthfuls, fihak. [Vulgar.] 
Written also mounch. 

MGnch, V. n. To chew eagerly by great mouthfuls. Dry- 
dsn. [Vulgar.] 

MDnch'^R, n. One who munches , a gross feeder. 

MDn^DANE, a. [mundanuSf L.J Belonging to the world, 
earthly , terrestrial. Skelton. 

tMvN-DAw'j-TV, n. Secularity. W. Mountague. 

tMtlN-DA'TlQN, n. [ntundus, L.] Act of cleansing. Bcaley. 

MDn'D^-TQ-RV, a. Having the power to cleanse. 

MCm'd)c, n, (Mm.) A Cornish name for iron pyrites. 
Brandt. 

Mvn-dIf'I-cXnt,* n. (Med.) A cleansing and healing oint- 
ment. Brandt, 

MDN-Di-F|-cX'TiQN,m. [miindtts and /odo, L.] Act of cleans- 
ing. QMmey. 

MyR-BlF^t-CA-TlVE, o. {mund^fieattf, old Fr.] Cleansing; 
tending to cleanse. Browne. 

Myir-DXF'l-CA-TXys, %. A medicine to cleanse. Wiseman. 

fMCif ' dj-f!^, V. a. lmnnd\fierf old Fr.] To cleanse ; to make 
clean. Browne. 

fMvit‘‘i>Ty'.^-oIirT,a. [annutoa^, L.] Wandering through 
the worid. Bmlty. 


tMO^NfR-^ 

|MC'if¥R-J 

tMO-m vr-X^Ti'qii, n. 'A remuneration. Lemon. 
MOng'-Cobn, a. Mixed com. See Maivo-Coriv. 
MOn^gB^L, (mfing^l) n,i^ a. See Mororru 
M v-Nly'l-PAL, a. [Fr. ; munmpaluj L.] Belonging to a cor- 
poration or a city ; relating to a state, kingdom, or na- 
tion. — Muniapal laWf the law of a city, state, or nation. 
XiO-irl9-|-PXL'{-TY. n. A distnct or ita inhabitanu ; the lo- 
cal covemment of a town or district. Burke. 

n. Municipal state or condition. Ee. 

Rath 

tMv-HlF'j-ciT*, V. a. [latmi^, L.' To enrich. Cockeram. 
Mv-irlF'1-cfiifCE, n, [mnnifieeiUtafLt.] Liberality; act of 
^ving ; bounty , benehcence ; generosity. 
HV-RlF^I-cCiTT, a. [mun^!cus.L.TLibeTal ; generous ; boun- 
tiful; beneficent. 

My-NtP^l-oftiTT-LY. od. Liberally; generously. 

J MO'w i-Ff ,• V. a. To fortify. Drayt^ 
fO'Ni-KfiiTT, n. [mimamsiitum, ill Fortification ; strong- 
bold ; support ; defence. — (Law) A deed ; a charter, as of 
a public Imdy. 

tMy-NlTB', V. a, [fRumo, L.] To fortify ; to strengthen. 
Baton. 

MV-h1"ti9n, (mp-nXsh'^n) a. [Fr. ; munitio, L.] Fortifica- 
tion ; strong-hold ; ammunition ; materials for war or for 
commerce. 

1 ^ Security; immunity. W. Mountagua, 

** ^ ‘pccies of madder produced In India. 

MeOuUoeh. 

Iltlir'inpif, (miin^yvn) n. Same as mitUiim. See Moluor. 


MOns, n. pi. The mouth and chops. Rw. [Vulgar.] 

MOn'tin,* or MOn'TINO,* n. (Arch.) Tbe central, vertical 
piece that divides the pinels of a door. London. 

MBNT'JXc,*n. (ZooL) A species of deer. P. Cye. 
MO'r^^b, n. Jmitriis, L.] (Imw) A toU, tax, or money paid 
to keep walls in repair, Whishaw. 

MC'ral, a. [wurottr, L.] Pertaining to a waB. — 

Mural arehy a wall, or walled arch, placed exactly in the 
plane of the metinion, for placing a quadrant, sextant, 
Ac., to observe the meridiuo altitude of the heavenly 
bodies. — Mural arcle or quadrant^ an instrument used for 
measuring angles. 

MUrc,* n. (BoQ Husks of fruit after the juice is expressed ; 
also written murk. Orabb. See Maro. 

MtJRCH'j-spN-iTE,* n. (Min.) A variety of crystalllxed fbl- 
spar. Brandt. 

MBr^dbr, n. The act of killing a human being with mal- 
ice prepense or aforethought. — Used vnterjectionaUy when 
life is in danger. 

MttR^DBR, V. a. [l. MURDERED ; pp. MURDERIKO, MUROSRBD.j 

To kill a person with malice prepense : to kill ; to aasu'i- 
sinate ; to destroy : — to abuse or violate grossly , as, “ to 
murder language.** 

MtlR^DyR-yR, n. One who has committed murder. — 
(JV*att{.) A small piece of ordnance In ships of war, called 
also a mnrdertng-piece. 

MtlR'D^R-fiss, n. A woman who has committed murder. 
Donne, 

Mt!R'D?R-lNGh-Pl£cE, n. A small piece of ordnance Shak. 

jMtiR'DyR-MfiNT, n. Act of committing murder. Fairfax. 

MiiR'D^R-oOs, a, Guilw of murder ; addicted to blood. 

MfiR'D^R-oOs-Ly, od. In a bloody or a cruel manner. 

|MOre, n. [mur, Fr . ; munis, L.] A wall. Heywood. 

IMBre, V. a. To enclose in walls; to immure. Bp. Hall. 

Mu'r^n-o^r, n. An overseer of a wall. Ainsworth. 

M€'R£x,*n. [L.] (Conch.) A mollusk having a univalve 
spiral shell, noted for its purple dye. Roget. 

MO*Ri-^-ciTE,* n. (Mxn.) An anhydrous sulphate of lime, 
containing a little common salt. Brands. 

MB^rI-^te,'*' n. (Chem.) A salt composed of muriatic acid 
and a base : — common salt is a muriate of soda. Brands. 

Mfi^Rj-XT-igiD. 0 . [muna, L.] Put in brine; combined with 
muriatic acid. 

MO-ri-Xt'ic, a. Partaking of the nature of brine or salt. — 
Muriatte add. an acid obtained from common salt. 

Mri'Rl-CATE,* a. (Zool. St BoL) Having a surface armed 
with short, but not closely set, cones, with a sharp apex ; 
muricated. Brands. 

Mu'ri-cXt-yd,'*' a. (Bot St ZooL) Covered with short, 
broad, sharp-pointed tubercles, or short, sharp points oi 
cones ; rouricate. P. Cye. 

MC'ri-cIte,* n. (Jtfin.) A genus of shells; fossil remains 
of murex. RogeL 

MC'rI-form,^ o. (Bot.) Resembling the bricks in the wall 
of a house. P. Cyc. 

Mfi^RlNE,* n. [mus. L.] pU mO^rjne^. A tribe of rodent 
quadru^ds, of which the mouse is the type. Brandt. 

Mu'rine,* a. Relating to mice. Booth. 

MBrk, n. [mvrcfc. Ban.] Darkness. Shak. Husks of fruit. 
.^mstoorCX. Bee Maro. 

MBr'ky, a. Dark ; cloudy ; wanting light. Shak, 

MBr'MVR, n. [L.] A low, continued, or frequently re- 
peated sound ; a complaint half suppressed. 

MuR'MVRy V. n. [murmuroy L.] [i. murmured .pp. murmur- 
iiva, MURMURED.] To give a low. continued sound ; to 
grumble ; to utter secret and sullen discontent ; to com- 
plain ; to repine ; to mutter. 

Mur-mv-RX'tiqn, n. Act of murmuring; a low sound. 
Skelton. [R.] 

MUr'MVR-YR, n. One who murmurs ; a repiner. 

MUr'mvr-Ing, 71. A low sound a continued murmur; a 
confused noise , complaint half suppressed. 

MtrR^MVR-Yi<rG-i.y, ad. With a low sound , mutteringly. 

MUr^mv-RoDb, a. Exciting murmur , murmuring. Pope, 

IMBr'ni-vXl, n. [momifle. Fr.] Four cards of a sort. Skin- 
ner. 

i MURR, 71. A catarrh. Oascoigne. 

IBr^rain, (mur'nn) ti. [momna. Sp.] A malignant epi- 
demic, or influenza, which sometimes makes terrible 
havoc among cattle , the plague in cattle. 

MBr^raJN, (mlirinn) a. Infected with the murrain. Shak. 
fMURRE, (milr) ti. A kind of bird , the auk. CarOw. 
tMtJR'R^Y, (mtlr'r^) a. [mor^e. old Fr.] Darkly red. Bacon. 
MBr'RHINE,* (mfir'rin) a. Made of murrhine-stone ; not- 
ing a delicate sort of ancient ware, as vases and cups. 
P. Cye. 

HBr'rhine,* n. A sort of stone or porcelain ; a delicate 
sort of ware, anciently brought from the East ; a cup of 
vase. Hamilton. 

MfiR^R}-QN, n. A helmet. See Moaioir. 
tMtlRTH, 71. Plenty, as of grain. AinsworlK 
MtlR'*PH¥R,* V, a. See Murder, 

MtiR'Zj^.v7i. An hereditary nobleman among the Tartars ; — 
not to be confounded with fiit7*za i — which see. Brandt» 
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M9a,* ■. [L.] (Zwl.) A (eniM of anbiuli : the mouM. 

UO'mXfb,* n. A book among the Turka which contain! 
their law. Crabb. 

4.RD. n. [Pr.] A dreamer j a mueer. Chaucer. 

MiJa^Cf-DEL, n. [ntueeatfiniueeadelf Fr.] A sort of sweet 
p'ape ; a sweet wine ; a sweet pear. 

M08^C^-dInE| n. A sweet wine *, a sweet pear ; muscadel. 

MCs'cAt,* «. A sort of French wine and grape j musca- 
del. Crabb, See Mosoaobl. 

WOs'CA-TfiL,* MCs'cVDfil'i* or MCs'cXt,* a. Noting a 
sweet wine or grape. Booth. 

MCsch'^l,* (mflsh^^I) n. (Aft*.) A limestone of the red 
sandstone group. Sc^amore. 

Mtrscii'EL-KALK,* n. (G.) (Afm.) A calcareous rock, often 
containing organic remains. P. C^e. 

MfJs'cLE, (mds's!) n. [Fr. ; musculust L.] pi. MUSCLES 
(mSs'slz). A fleshy fibre susceptible of contraction and 
relaxation j flesh. — The muscles are the instruments of 
motion in animal bodies, acting voluntarily or involun- 
tarily. —A bivalve shell-fish. See Mubsbl. 

MOs'cled,* (luQs'sld) o. Having muscles. Oay. 

Mvs-c6s'j-Ty, n, [museoeusf L.] Mossiness, [r.] 

MOs-cp-VA'DO,* a. [maacabado, Sp.] Raw , unrefined ; 
applied to sugar, and noting the common brow# sugar 
of the shops. Kdtaarde. 

M08-cp-va'd 6,* n. Unrefined or moist sugar. Ency. 

MDs'cV'L^r, o. rmtMoilus, L.l Relating to muscles ; per- 
formed Iw muscles \ strong ; brawny. 

MCs-cv-lar'J'TV, n. The state of being muscular. Orew. 

Mfis'cv-LODs, 0 . Full of muscles : brawny ; muscular. 

MO^E,* n. [>iov«rii, Gr. , musa, L.] pi. In Greek 

and Roman mytholo^, nymphs or inferior divinities, 
nine in number, distinguished as the peculiar protec- 
tresses of poetry, painting, rhetoric, music, and generally 
of the belles-lettres and the liberal arts. Addiaon. 

MO$E, (muz) n. Deep thought, absence of mind; brown 
study ; reverie; the deity orjwwerof poetry or song. 

Mfi^E, (mdz) «. n. [ntu^cr, Fr.] [t. mused , pp. musing, 
MUiBD.l To ponder ; to think close , to study in silence , 
to be absent of mind , to be in a brown study or reverie , 
to meditate ; to reflect. 

Mu 2 ^e. (mflz) V. a. To meditate , to think on. Thomson. 

RIu^h'fOl, a. Musing; silently thoughtful. Dryden. 

Mfi^E'L^ss, 0 . Regardless of poetry. MiUon. 

MOs'?r, n. One who muaes. 

tMu'SET, n. {Bunting) A gap in a hedge. Shak. 

My-^ETTE',* 71. [Fr.] A musical instrument; a bagpipe. 
BamiUon, 

Mv-9£'vm, [mv-z6'vmj S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. Wb.] 
n. [povaeiofi Gr. , museum., L.] pi. L. ; Eng. 

a collection of curious objects in nature 
and art, a building or room for such a collection. — 
Bometimes erroneously pronounced mu'seum. 

MOsu,* n. The dust or dusty refuse of any dry substance ; 
any thing decayed or soft. Broekett. — {U. &) Hasty pud- 
ding, or food made of the flour of maize boiled in 
water. 

MDsu^R6dM, 71. [mouseheron, old Fr.] A spong}' plant of sev- 
eral kinds, that springs up suddenly on dunghills, moist, 
rich earth, Ac. , a kind of agaric used in sauces ; cham- 
pignon: — an upstart. 

MbsH'R66M,* a. Of sudden growth and decay; ephem- 
eral. W. PttL 

MD8h'r66m-St6ne, 71. A kind of fossil. Woodtoard. 

MO'i^lc, ». [povciKfi, Gr. ; mvsique, Fr.] The art of com- 
bining sounds agreeable to the ear; the science of har- 
monical sounds ; instrumental or vocal harmony. 

0 . [Fr.] Belonging to or containing music ; har- 
monious; melodious; sweet-sounding. 

MO'i^l-C^L-LV, ad. In a musical manner. 

MC' 9 i-c^L-N& 8 s, n. Quality of being musical. 

(mv-ztsh'^n) ti. [TimsicieTi, Fr.] One skilled 
in music ; a performer on a musical instrument. 

MO'9|c-MXs'tj 9R,* 71. A teacher of music. Dryden. 

MO-^io-dd'R^puy,''' 71. The symbolical writing of musii^ 
De Stains, 

71. Meditation ; contemplation. Shak, 

MDsk, n, [moseha. Arab.] A very powerftil perfhme, pro- 
cured ftom a litUe bag near the navel of an animal in- 
habiting some of the mountainous parts of Asia; the 
animal that produces musk, called also the muBt-deer t — 
a moss or mossy flower ; grape-hyadlnth or grape-flower. 

MDsk. V* a. To perftime with musk. Cotgrave. 

MDsk'-Ap-plb, ft. A ftngrant apple. jSmsworth, 

MOsK'-EXa,* *. A bag or vessel containing musk. Oold- 
smitA. 

Mt}SK'-€XT, 71. [TUttsk and cat.] The musk or musk-deer. 
Bee Musk. 

MDsK^-OHfiB-RTi A sort of cherry. Binnoorth, 

(biMcAiu tnoaehifenujJL,] ting. A pX A 
species of deer that produces musk. AirAy. 

*. A targe kind of flsh found in the 
great lakes of North America. Blois. i 


MDs'k^t, fi* [mausguett Fr.J The flre-erni used by in- 
fkntry ; a s<Mdier*s hand-gun a male hawk of a smalt 
kind. 

Mfia-KgT-jEflR^ a. A soldier whose weapon u his mus- 
ket. 

MD8-x:gT-&6N^ 71. [tneusqueUm, Fr.] A species of short, 
thick musket, with a large bore; a blttBderbaae:*-one 
whose weapon is a musketoon. 

MOs'KET-Ry,« n, Muskeu collectively, amort, 

MOsk^i-nEss, 71. Quality of being musky. 

Mys^orTfe, i «• S«> Moiwiro. 

MOsk'-mEl-qn, II. A melon of musky odor, of several 
varieties. 

MDsk'-ox,* 7u An animal ftom which musk is pn^ured ; 
musk-deer. Booth. 

MCsk^-peAr, (musk'plir) n. A ftagrant, delicious pear. 

MOsk'-rXt,* 7u {ZooL) Another name for musquash. Dr 
Oodman. 

MfisK'-Kdi^E, n. A kind of rose, so called ftum its fragrance. 

MUsk'seEd,'*' n. The seed of the hUnscua abelmoaekuSf used 
by tbe Arabians to flavor their coflee. Ljundatedt. 

MOsk'-wood,* (-wdd) 71. A West-lndian tree, of a 
musky smell. Booth. 

MCsk'V, o. Containing or resembling musk; fragrant; 
sweet of scent. MiUon. 

MDb'L}M,* n. A Moslem or Mussulman. Lana. 

MD^'lin, n. [nuniasehne, Fr.] A fine thin stuff or fabric, 
made of cotton, named from Mosul, in Asia, where it was 
originally made. 

MC$'L|N,^ a. Made of, or consisting of, muslin. Ash. 

MOyLjN-DE-LXiNE',* 71. ImoussMTie de laine, Fr.] A 
woollen or a cotton and woollen fabric, of very light 
texture. fV. Ency. 

MO^'LiJN Et,* n. A coarse muslin ; a cotton stuff. Dre. 

MtD,* It. {East Indies) A throne ; a chair of state. 
Hamilton. 

MCs'qdash,* (-kwSsh) n. {Zool.) An American quadru- 
ped, the fur of which is used for making hats ; musk- 
rat. Dr. Richardson. 

Ml) s'r5l, [mfiz'rCI, P. K . ; mus'rSl, Sm.] n. [mussroUe, Fr.] 
The noseband of a horse’s bridle. 

fMDss, n. [mousche, old Fr.] A scramble ; an eager contest. 
Shak. 

MDs'sel, (mus'sl) It. [mussalty old Fr.] A bivalve shell- 
fish. — Sometimes written muscle. 

MDs^sel-BEd.'*' (mds'sl-bfid) n. A bed or repository of 
mussels. Goldsmith. 

fMOs-si-TX'TiQN, n. [musaitOf L.] Murmur; grumble. 
Young. 

MOs'sIte,* n. (JlfiTi.) A variety of augite, of a pale green. 
Brande, 

MOs'svl-mXn, 71. FArab.] pi. MDs'svl-mXn^. A follower 
of Mahomet or Mohammed ; a M^ometan or Moham- 
medan. 

MOs^svl-mXn-jsh, a. Mahometan. Sir T. Herbert, 

MDst, V. (a defective verb, used as auxiliary to another 
verb, and having no inflection) [muesseny Teut.] To be 
oblif^d ; to be by necessity. 

MCst, 7u [mustumy L.] New wine pressed fh>m the grape, 
but not fermented. 

MDst, V, a. Imwsy Welsh.] To mould ; to make mouldy. 
Mortmsr. 

MDst, y. n. To grow mouldy. 


toMhxOy mustaechiy It., from the Greek piicrra^.J The ludr 
when suffered to grow on the upper lip. 

Mvs-tX' 9HI^ (mys-ta^shS} *. Bame as mustache. MUton. 
Mvs-tX^h'I-OED,''' (-bd) 0 . Wearing mustaches. E. Sidney. 
MDs’taed, n, \msMtardy Welsh ; moustardcy old Fr.] A 

C us of plants ; the seed of the common mustard plant 
ten and mixed Into a soft mass for a condiment. 
MOs^TARD-PdT,* ft. A vessel to hold mustard. Ash. 
MCs'tard-sEEd,* It. The seed of mustard. Ash. 
MV8-t££', * a. Bee Mbstbb. 

MOs'T^R, V. a. [mouatereny D.] ft. mustekbo ; w. awe- 
TXRiifo, MUSTBBB©.] To Bssemble for military duty; to 
bring together. 

MDs^teb, V. 71 . To assemble as soldiers ; to meet together. 
Shak. 

MtJs’T?R, a. An assembling of tro^ for a review ; an 
assembling; a review ; a register of forces ; a collection. 
— To pass master, to be allowed, or to pass without cen- 


MOs'teb-book, (-bilk) 7k A book in which the forces are 
registered. 

a. A muster-roll or register. Shak, 
MOs'teb'mXs-tee, 7k One who keeps an account of the 
troops, or superintends the muster to prevent frauds 
MDB^T:gR-RfrLL, 7k A register of forces. Pope, 

MDs'ti-ly, ed. In a musty state or manner. 

Mfis^Ti-NEss, a. State of being musty. 
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MOb'TV, a. AHecUid with murt; mouldy , <»P«iled wltfj 
damp or afe i moist and firtid j stale i vapid ; dull } heavy ; 

' mutable: cbanseableneu j inconstancy; instamlityt 
If O'TA'BLB, tu [mutabiiiSf U] Subjiwt to change ; cl^p- 
able ; alterable j inconstant ; unsettled ; fickle ; variable } 
unstak'%- wavering, unsteady. 

M0'TA-B*.E-Hfis8, n. Changeableness ; instability 
MO^T^-blv,* od. inoonstaiwy ; variably. 4«b. 

»• A process used for arresting the progress 
of ferniei ^tion in the must of grapes. Ure, 

MV^tXm*V 4 * iu pL [L.] Things to be changed. Ham- 
tkon. . ^ 


mote, a. [nratiM, L.j Silent j not vocal not pronounced , 
not speaking ; dumb ; uttering no sound. 
mote, a. One who cannot or does not speak ; a mute 
character in a piay : — a dumb executioner of n seraglio : 

a dumb attendant at a fUneral: — a consonant which 
affords no sound without the help of a vowel. — The 
mutes are b, d. k, p. t, and e hard, and g hard : — a little 
utensil to deaden the sound of a musical instrument: — 
the dung of birds. ~(Iiaio) One who refuses to plead to 
an indictment for felony dec. 
mote, e. n. fmirtir, Pr.] To dung, as birds. Tab. il 
MOte'ly, ad. Silently ; not vocally. Milton, 

MOte^mess, n. Silence ; aversimi to speak. Milton. 
MO'TP-LATE, V, a. [firatasr, Pr. ; mutdot L.] f*. muticatbd ; 
pp. ii:uTii.ATiiio, MUTiLATBD.j To cut off a limb, or a 
part ; to deprive of some essential part. 

Mu'T|-lats, a. Deprived of some part ; mutilated. 
MO^Tl-X.AT-llD,'^ p. a. Deprived of some limb or essential 
part. 

Mo-Tl-Li'TlpN, n. Act of mutilating ; deprivation. 
M0'T)-I.A>TPB, ft. One who mutilates. Qu. Reo. 
tM0'T|NE,* n. fmiuia, Fr.J A mutineer , a mover of in- 
surrection. Skak. 

JMO'TJNE, ». n. [iiMittiisr, Pr.l To mutiny. Burton. 
M0-Tf-N££&'jji. One who Joins in a mutiny ; insurgent. 
MO'T|NO, n. The dung of birds , mute. More. 
MO'tj-noOs, a. Rising in mutiny ; exciting or promoting 
mutiny ; seditious , insurrectionary ; turbulent. 
MO'ti-noOs-ly, ad. Seditiously ; turbulently. 
M0'Ti-No0s-N£s8, n. Seditiousness ; turbulence. 
M0'T|-NV, 9. n, [mariiuT, Fr.] [c MUTirfiao , pp. mutiut- 
iKO, MUTiFTiXD.] To rise against authority, particularly 
arainst military or naval authority , to move sedition. 
JMC'Tl-NY, Insurrection, particularly against military or 
naval authority , sedition. 

Mhx'TBE, V. n. [mtttirc, L. ; muttra, Su. Ooth.] [i, mot- 

TKRXO ; pp. MUTTERItTO, MUTTERED.] To Speok iudlS- 

tinctly ; to grumble , to murmur. 

V, a. To utter indistinctly ; to grumble forth. 
MDT^TigR, n. Murmur; obscure utterance. Milton. 
MtiT'T]gB-ipB, n. One who mutters , a grumbler. 
MOT^TgB-lNO, n. Murmur ; utterance in a low voice 
MOT^T]gB>-Xi«eh-LY, od. In a muttering or grumbling man- 
ner. 

MDt'ton, (mfit^tn) n. hnouton^^ Fr.] The fiesb of sheep 
dreesed for food. [fA sheep, jlraoeii.] 

M0t'ton~bb6tii,* II. Broth made from mutton. Jltk. 
MDt^ton-ch5p,« *, A slice of mutton for broiling. 
Jbknaou. 

MOt^ton-fIst, 11 . A large, red, brawny fist. 
MDt'ton-pIe,* fi. A pie made of mutton. Booth. 
MOayy-^l^ (mQt'yv-gl) {ma'chfl-gl, & fF. J. ; mfl'ty-^, P. 
F, Jo. Jr. Sm.] a, Immiuelf Pr.l Reciprocal ; each acUog 
in return or correspondence to the other. 

MOt-v-XIi^I-TY, r. Uuality of being mutual. 

M0T'p-4bI..l,Y, ad. Reciprocally ; in return. Holder. 
tMOT-v-1'TiQK, R. [mutuaUo, L.] Act of borrowing. Bp. 
BM. 

tM0T-v-A-Tl"Tiov8, (mat-yv-g-tl8h» a. Borrowed. 

Mora, 

(♦dra*.) A flat, Kfuare block, placed on a 
sofllt of a Doric cornice, answering to a modillion of the 
Ckirinthian mder. F^mneU, 

MOx, R, [a corruption of imidk] Dirt. Oroee. [Local, 
Eng.] 

5 gloomy. Lamen, [Local, Eng.] 

%, [Arak] A Ohrlstiaa living ander the 
away of the Arabt : —a term formerly used by the Moors 
in l^in* Biwnde, 

Mj2-A-BXB'ic,e or MOz-Xb^A-bYc,* a, Relatiof to the 
Murante, or to a liturgy preserved by the CbrlstliM in 
flpUB. P, Ope, 

** “*■ 

»rt«ninglbr the mootii 

to prevent biting. 

MDZ^ZLB, V, a, [f. mjttiMty ; pp. MpscuRO, tfoxfUiD.] 


To bind the mouth to prevent Mting ; to restratn IbMt 
hurting ; to fondle with the mouth. 

MDz'zlb,o. n. To bring the mouth near* VHtbi^ga, 
MDz'zy, a. Half-drunk; stupefied; abeent; dreamteg 
HoUoway, [Local and vulgar^ JElngland.] 
m, or My, (ml or m^) [ml, Jo, E, K, fFb. f ml or mfi. fi 
m P, F, Swi.] a poooesowe or a^fectha pwmeim. Belonging 
to me. Pronounced my* whenever dlstinctoeee m 
needed ; as, **My pen is worse than yours.*’ 
My-cXn'TBL^,* n. {BoL) a plant ; the butcher’s-broom 
Momndor, 

M?-C 9 -l 69 'ic,* \ a. Relating to mycology or to the 

M?-oQ-Ld^'l>OAU»* i fungi. P. Cyc, 

*»• A treatiia on, or the science of, the 

fungi. P. Ope, 

Mv-DRi' 4 -sl 8 ,* R. [Gr.] (Mad,) A paralytic affection of 
the iris of the eye. Pron^ 
fM^N^CH^N, R. A nun or veiled virgin. Bailey, 
MYm-h££r', r. [D.] Sir, Mr., or my lord, among the 
Dutch : — in Engliah use, a Dutchman. 

MsIptSJptf wi,,. i “• myography. Smart. 

M1^-dQ'R.^-PHl8T,* R. One skilled in myography. Smart 
Mif-6o'R.^-PHY, n. [pvoypa^ia,] A description of the 
muMsles. 

M?-P-l 69 'I- 0 . 6 ^,* a. Relating to myology. P. Cye, 
M?-6l'q^Y» *»• [pwr and Xoyos.] That part of anatomy 
which treats of the muscles. 

M?'5pe, n. [Fr.; p<iu)\p, Gr.] pL Mf'dPES. A short- 
sighted person : — same os Riyops. Adame, 
Mf-p-PdT'^-MOs,* n. (ZooL) A quadruped; the coypou. 
P. Cye, 

M^^pps,* R. One who is near-sighted or purblind ; myope. 
Bi^ndo, 

M7'p-fy, a. Shortness of sight ; near-sightedness. 
M9-6 t'C>->iIY,* n. The dissection of the muscles. Crabb. 
MYr^}-Ad, (mlr'^d) n. [/ivpmr.j The number of ten 
thousand ; proverbially, any great number. Milton. 
Mfj^f-^-ORAJiJifE'f* n. [Fr.] Ten thousand French 
grammes. Boiate. 

MYr-i-a-li'trb,* (mlr-^-g-lI'tyr) n. [Fr.J A French meas- 
ure of capacity equal to ten thousand litres, or to 610,280 
cubic inches. Brandt. 

MitR-f~4-MM'TjiM,* (mIr-9-4i-m5'tvr) r. [Pr.] A French 
measure equivalent to ten thousand metres, or to two 
leagues of the old measure. Brandt. 

MfR^-A-PdD,*^ n. [pvpids and rrove.] An articulate animal, 
having an indefinite number of jointed feet. Brandt. 
MI['r'|-ar£!H,''' n. A commander often thousand men. Aah. 
My-Ri'c.^L,* n. [L.] (Pot.) A genus of plants. Orabb. 
My-r1'C}NE,* n. That portion of wax that is insoluble 
in alcohol. Brandt. 

Mi?R |-p-EA'MA,*n.[^vpids and dpapa.] Literally, a myriad 
of views: — an optical machine presenting a great num- 
ber of views. Seudamort. 

MVr'm|-d6n, (mlr'm^-dSn) n. [pvpprj^wv.] Originally one 
of the soldiers of Achilles: — a rough soldier; a rude 
ruffian. 

My-rOb'^lXn, n. [myrobolamuOf L.] A bitterish, austere 
fhiit, brought from India, formerly used in the arts and 
I in medicine. 

I My-r5p'q-l1st, n. [pipov and irwA^oi.] One who sells 
ointments or perfumery. 

MP-rp-sp£b^mVM,* r. a tree which yields the balsam of 
Peru. P. Cye. 

MVrrh, (mir) n. fsiyrrAa, L.] A strong aromatic gum- 
resin, imported n-om Arabia and Turkey, used for in- 
cense and perflunes, and as a medicine. 

MYR^RHfNE, a. [myrrAiniM, L.] Made of the myrrhine 
stone. MUton, see Muerhinx. 

MYr^bhine,* r. a kind of precious stone. Milton, 
MYr^rhIte,*' n. (Mtn,) A precious stone having the color 
of myrrh, and a fragrant smeU. Orabb, 

MVr^T}-form, (mYritf^brm) a. Formed like a myrtle. 
MVr'tlb, (mYr^tl) n. [myrtM, L.] A genus of plants or 
shrubs; an evergreen fragrant shrub, anciently regarded 
os sacred to Venus. 

MyE'TLB>B£R-BY,* N. The fi-uit of the myrtle-tree. 
Afotoider. 

My-tJfcLP', (m^ir or ml-sdlf ) [m^efilf , 8. W, P, J, F, 
Bm, f ml-sfilf. Jo, f my-ailt or ml-edlf, JT.] pron, used 
for / os ms with empbMis ; also the leclprocal of /. 
My-ed'Biir,* n, (Min,) An oxide of copper, found at Mysore. 
JOana, 

I a. Relating to the interpretation of 
t myateriea, Digby, 

MYB'T^-«6eM[yE, (mls'ta-giTg) n. [pvoray(oybg,] One who 
imerp^ divine mysteries ; <nie who keeps or shows 
church relics. 

n. The Uteipretation of Btjrstetien 

tMY8-T£^B|.^ a, Mysterious, JEl. Jbnism 
My^ri^Ri-XRfiii, (^uk) n. [pvorUpiao and dppc4*] Oio 
who presides over mysteHee. 
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Mrs-Tf « Containing mvst^rv ; Inexplicable ; not 
made known » unexplained ; awfully obacure : artfiiUy 
perplexed] eearet. 

MYs-Tt'R|-oti8-t.ir> od. In a myaterioua manner j ob- 
scurely. 

llT^TjB'B|«o&a-!cS8f|ji. 4aalUy of being mysterioue. 

i Mra^T^-alzs, e'. a. To explain, os enigmas. Brotone, 
Its'Tg-BY, (mla'tp-rp) n. [uvcrfipiovj Gr. ; myttiri. Fr.] 
Something secret, obscure, inenlicable, or Unexplained ; 
something abore human intelligence, an enigma:— a 
trade ] an aft ; a calling:— a kind of ancient dramatic 
representation. 

n. One of a religious sect who profess to have 
direct Intercourse with the spirit of God : one imbued 
with mysticism : one professing a sublime aevotion. 
M^s'tic, I 0. [myatteuat L.] Relating to or containing 
{ mysticism; sacredly obscure; emblemat- 
ical , obscure ; secret. 

M1^s'T|-c^Lt-LY, od. In a mystical manner. 
Mfs'Tj-CAL-Nfiss, n. auality of being mystical. 
MYs'TI-OISM, n. A view or tendency in religion which im- 
plies a direct communication between man and God, 
through the inward perception of the mind ; the tenets 
of the Mystics ; enthusiasm. 

Mfa-Tj-Fj-oA'TiQN,* n. The act of mystifying. Qu. Rev. 
M^a'Tj-F^ci-TQii,* n. One who mystifies. Rev, 
MtS'Tj-FlL* V. a. [i. MysTiriao ; pp. urarxrrtna, urtTi- 
rizo.l To involvd in myatery i to render obscure or diffi- 
cult. Rm. 


MtTH,* n, A fkWd ; a ffibulous story. 4 r* 

M1fTH-Hl8'TQ-EY,* A. Blstoiy ialoigpersed with ffiWa. 
Jtfauadsr* 

i *• *^*»*^« > fhbutoaa. SkmOfard. 

My-THOa^-PHfB, fi. ^^docand A writer of 

fables, a mythologist. murtaiu 

My-TUOL^p-ajpa,* n. A mythologist. P. Oye, 

MihrH-Q-L 6 iji 4 o, >0. Relating to mythology; ffibu- 

M1fTH-Q.1.6^^|p04L, ( lous. 

Mf TH-o-L6^'l-C4J:n-LY, ad. In a mythological manner. 

My-th 6 l'qA;^ 1 st, n. One versed in mythology. 

My-th6l'o-oIze, V. n. To relate or explain the flibulous 
history of tne heathens. 

MlfTH-9-i.6o'R^-PH^;B,* fu A writer on niythology. mtr- 
ton, 

M$tu'p-l 5 oue,* (mltbVlBg) n. Same as mythelogiat, 
Oaddes. fa.] 

My-th6l^-<?Yi «• and XSyot.} A ^stem of, or a 

discourse on, fables ; the collective b^y of traditions of 
any heathen nation, respecting its gods and other fhb- 
ulous supernatural beings. — Cioancal mythology is that of 
Greece and Rome. 

Mf'THp-PLXgM,* II. A narration of fhble. Xamndar. [E.j 

MYx^l-LiTB,* n. (.Afta.) A petrified shelL Smart. 

M$x'{NE,* n. A species of fish; the gastcobranchus. Ra- 

Mfx^QN,« a. A fish of the mullet kind ; myxina. 4 sh. 


N. 


N the fourteenth letter, and the eleventh consonant, of 
y the alphabet, is a liquid, a semivowel, and a nasal 
letter. — As an abbreviation, It stands for north and nuei- 
ber.-—^. B. [nota bant.] Note Well. JV*. S. New style. 
NXd, V. a, Uiappa^ Swed.] [i nABBzo ; pp. iiABBizro, 
NABReo.] To catch or seize unexpectedly, or without 
warning: to knab. [Colloquial.] 

NXb, n. The summit of a rock or mountain. Qroae. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

Na'bjx,* n. A powdered sugar-candy. Crahb. 

NAb'lvm,* n. (Jfua.) A Hebrew musical instrument, 
called also nabel and nebeL Crabb. 

Na'b5b, (na'bOb, F. J. Sm. Wb. Ash, Todd, Rees ; n^-bSb', 
S. , n&^TOb or nA'b5b, IT.] n. The title of an East-lndian 
prince: — or a European who bus enriched himself in 
the East ; a man of great wealth. 

NXc'^-bXx,^ n. A pale red color, with an orange cast: — a 
crape, or fine lined fabric, dyeu of the above color. Ure. 
NXc'UE. Bee Natch. 

KXck'i^r, n. A harness-maker. Lemon. [Local, Eng.] 
NXcK']gR. or NXk'^r, b. [nacre, Pr.] See Nacrb. 
NAo-Q-dar',* n. The cwtain of an Arab vessel. Maleom. 
Na'cre,* (na^kip*) B. [Fr.] Mother of pearl, or the white 
substance in the interior of a shell ; — sometimes written 
naaker and naker, HamtAon, 

NA'oag-oDs,* 0 . Havmga pearly lustre ; like nacre; in- 
descent. Roget. 

NA'CRiXE,* n. {Min.) A mineral of pearly lustre, usually 
occurring in mica-slate, taking the place of mica. P. 
Cye. 

NA'djr, n. [nateer, Ar.l (Aetron.) The point of the heavens 
directly under our feet, opposite to the zenith. — The 
lemtk and nadir are the poles of the horizon. 

JNjKVE, (nSv) n. [neve, ola Pr, ; nmvna, L.] A spot. Dryden. 
NXpf, or NXpx, n. A kind of tailed sea-bird. 

NAo, n. A small horse for the saddle ; a horse, in fiimiliar 
language : — a paramour, in contempt. Shak, 

NXa^Yi A* Ill-humored ; knaggy. Brockett. [Local, Eng.] 
NA'a9R,*n. (ZooA) A species of antelope. P. Oyc, 
NA'i^d, (nft^ad) (n&y'ad, VF, Jo, 8m, t nS'yad, S. K.] n. 
[JVMm. Fr. ; Votos, uj pL Naiads. (Myth.) A female 
deity who pmslded over fbuntains, rivers, brooks, Ac. ; 
a water-nyniph* — (Onek.) A firesh-water shell-fish; a 
conohifer. 

NA'ianx,* a* (J9ar.) Represented as swimming. Crabb. 
naif,* o. [Fr.1 (Jewettera) Natural; of quick, natural ap- 
pearance. as aiamondf and Jewels. Bauey, 

KXttti (nil) n. The horny substance at the ends of the fin- 
gers and toes ; the talon of a bird ; the claw of a beast: — 
a spike of metal, by which things are fhstened together ; 
a siad ; a boss : —a measure of length, 9^ inches, or a six- 
teenth of a yard. — On tks nail, readily ; without delay. 
VltL, «. a* fi RAiuiD ; pp, RAiLino, nAiiJio.] To tkiten 


or stud with nails ; to spike or stop, as the vent of a can- 
non ; to bind. 

NAil^-BrObh,* n. A brush for the nails. Booth, 

NAlL'ZRf n. One who nails ; a nail-maker. 

NAlL'gR-V, n. A manufactory for nails. Pennant. 
NAil'-h6ad,* n. (Arch.) A Gothic ornament Frande. 
NAil'worx,* (narwUrt) n. A plant Aah. 

NAin's55k,* n. A species of muslin. W, Etuy. 

JiTA'trx,* (nJt'Sv) o. {naif, naivt^ Pr.] Ingenuous ; artless, 
having native simplicity. Dibdin. 

Na'jve-IjY,* or NAive'lv,* o.d. VfiXh nhiveti \ with sim- 
plicity ; ingenuously. Pope. [R.] 

MA'fYs-TE', (na'9V-t&0 n. [PV.] Bimplicity; Innocence; 
unconscious plainness , frankness ; ingenuousness. Gray. 

|na“en, (-kn) j To make Mk«d. 

NA'K^D, a. Having no clothes on ; unclothed ; uncovered ; 
bare ; unarmed ; defenceless ; not assisted with glasses ; 
rude ; plain ; mere , simple. 

NA'ked-lv, ad. Without covering, simply ; merely. 
NA'K?D-Nfi8S, n. Btate of being naked ; nudity ; want of 
covering or concealment 
NAtL, n. A nawl or awl Taeeer, [Local, Eng.] 

Na'mAz,* n. The common prayer of the Turks. Mmnder. 
NAm'by-pAm'by, a. Having Uttie, ajSbcted prettinessea ; 

affected and showy ; finical. AaA [Colloquial and low.] 
NAm'by-pAm'by,* n* A ridiculous or worthless person ox 
thing. Pope. 

name, n. That by which any pwson or thing is called; 
appellative; app^ation; denomination; title; person; 
reputation ; character ; renown , fame ; celebrity: — qual- 
ity. office, or power, inherent in the person named.— To 
cm names, to give opprobrious names to. 
name, V. a. [i, ifAMxo ; pp* wamiwo, wamb©.] To discrim- 
inate by a particular appellation ; to mention by name ; 
to specify ; to denominate ; to style ; to designate ; to 
nominate ; to mention ; to entitle. 

NAMB'Lgsa, 0 . Destitute of a name ; not named. 
NAme'ly, ad. Particularly; specially; that is to say; by 
name ; to mention by name. 

NAM'fR, n. One who names or calls by name. 
name 'sake, n. One who has the same name with anmhier. 
NAn,* interj. How I what do you say ? libriy. [Local, Eng,] 
NAn'dv,* n, (Omith.) The American ostrich. Brande. 
NAN-xfiEMS Tnin-kSn', An. Wb. Todd, Rue; 

Jo,] n. A yellowish or buff-colored cotton doth, first 
manufiictured at Nankin in China.— Sometimea written 
nanhin, 

NXp, n. A short sleep :--r down orviUoits sitbtoee on 
cloth ; the downy substance or plants : — aknob ; a pro- 
tuberance ; the top of a hiB. Oa^* 

NXp, V, n. [i. a Arran , pp, narnttQ, nanntK] To sleep * 
to slumber ; to drowse ; to be drowsy or secure. Wichjfe. 
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IIXf.* «. ■. To rtlM a kind of down, or nap, on cloth. 

M&FS, n. The joint of the neck behind. Baeoiu See Nba.p. 

tNiyjpa-V, iu [napp^h Jt^‘»en for the table j linen in 
SOQOfftU 

l^A'PBB^, Cni'fS) n. [futpust L.] A plant See Navbw. 

NXph^tua, (n&p'the) [naphtha* P. J* F. Jiu Sm. R.i 
nifthsi, S.j n. [naphtha, L.J A limpid bitumen, or very in- 
flammable bituminous substance, which exudes flrom the 
earth, or is collected on the surihce of water, on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, and some other places. — It 
is a hydro-carbon. 

NXph-thXl^^mTde,* n. (CAem.) A compound obtained 
by distilling naphthalate of ammonia. Brande. 

NAPH^THA-tAsE,* n. [Chem,) A substance composed of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. P. Cye. 

NAph'tjia-IiATE,* n. ICheta.) A salt composed of naph- 
tbalic acid and a base. P. Cye. 

NAph-thAl'IC,* o. (Chenu) Applied to an acid obtained 
from naphthaline, or naphtha. Brande, 

NAPH'THA’tlNE,* n. (CAem.) A substance deposited from 
naphtha, and obtained flrom coal-tar, resembling concrete 
essential oil. Brande. 

NAp'i-fobm,* o. Shaped like a turnip. Pom. Ency, 

NA'pi-Om,* n. (Pot.) Nipplewort ; a plant Crabb. 

NAp^kin, n. A cloth used at table to wipe the hands. [A 
pocket-handkerchief. Shah.] 

NAp'less, o. Having no nap . threadbare. Shak. 

N^-po'li^-qn-Ite,* tt. A variety of felspar. Dana. 

NAp^Q-lite,* n. (Min.) A blue mineral from Vesuvius. 
Brande. 

NAp'P{-m£s 8, n. The quality of being nappy, or sleepy. 

NAp'pY, a. [An old epithet applied to ale. Oay.] Having a 
nap ; hairy ; flill of down. 

NAp'-TAK-iNGk n. Surprise; seizure on a sudden. Carete. 

NA'pys,* n, [L.] (Pot) A nave w or turnip, the French 
turnip. Hamdton. 

J Nar, a. Old comparative of Mear. Nearer. Spenser. 
fARAS,* H. An excellent kind of fruit. Alexa^er. 
N-jLR-CAPH'THpN,* ji. I’he bark of an aromatic tree, for- 
merly brought from India, used in fumigation. Dangh- 
son. 

N 4 .R-c£'i^,* (n?ir se'ya) n. (Chem.) A vegeto-alk aline base 
contained in opium. Brands. 

N^R-cIs^sine,* a. Relating to or like the narcissus. Ask. 
N^E-c1s'8V8, «. [L.J pi. N^R-cls'avs-^:§. (Pot) A genus 
of bulbous plants, with fragrant flowers , — including the 
daflodil and jonquil. 

JVViJt-cd^s/A, ft. [vdpKoiais.] (Med.) Privation of sense, as 
m paralysis, &c. 

N^lB-cOt'ic, ft (Med.) A medicme producing lethargy, 
stupor, drowsmess, or sleep. 

N^B-€6t^}C, I 0 . [vapKbu), Gr. ; narcoUque, Fr.] Pro- 
N^R-cdT'i-c^L, { ducmg drowsiness, sleep, torpor, or 
stupefaction. 

N^R-c6T'|-CA^l'¥f ad. By producing torpor or sleep. 
N^B-cdT'ic-Nfiss, n. The quality of being narcotic. 
NAr^oq-tIpte.* fnar'ko-tln, Sm. fVb.; nar'k^m, AT. ; nar- 
kb^tin, Pranas. J it [Fr.J The narcotic principle of opium ; 
a crystallized substance. Brande. 

Nar'c^-tI^m,* ft £fl!ect produced by narcotic snbstances ; 
narcosis. Dunghson. 

NArd, ft [rdpSos.] An aromatic plant, usually called 
spikenard, valued by the ancients as a perfume and med- 
icine ; an unguent prepared from it. 

NAr'dv^* ft [L.] (Pot.) A genus of plants ; a kind of 
mass. Ency. 


mass. Ency. 

tNARE, It [iiara, I* ; pi. nacres.] A nostril. Hudibras. 

MA'RS9,*n.pl. [L.] (Anat.) T^ nostrils. Crabb. 

tNAR'RA-BLE, a. [narro, L.] That may be related. Coek- 

NAr'bAte, [nar'rit, W. J. Jo. R. Wb. ; nltr-i«t', S. P. F. 
K. fist] ». a, fiiarro, L.] [t NxaaATao ; pp. if&BaATiivo, 
RtaaATao.J To give an account of; to relate ; to tell, as 
an event, a story, or history. BosweU. Johnson says 
this word, that it is **only used in S^tlemd.’* It is ' 
now in respectable use in En^and. 

Nab-rA'tiqn, It [narratio, Lj Act of narrating or relat- 
ing ; a narrative , account ; relation ; history. 

NAb'ba-tIve, a. [narrat\f, Pr.J Relating , giving an ac- 
•tory-telling ; apt to relate; talkative. Pope. 

N^'E4-t1ve, ft A relation ; an account ; a story ; narra- 
tion. 


NXB'Baw, V. n. To grow narrow or of smaller breadth 
— (PhrHery) Not to take ground enough, as a hone ia 
his paces ; a horse is said to narHne, when he does net 
take ground enough. Famer^s Diet. 

NAb'rSw,* ft; pi. nXe'rSw^. (Commonly used in the 
plural.) A strait or narrow posss^ between two lands. 
SeotU 

NAr'rqw-^r, a. The person or thing that narrows. OelsAs. 

NXR'Rpw-lNa,* It Act of making narrow; a narrow 
place. Ash, 

NAR'Rpw-LfiAVED,* (-ISvd) o. Having narrow leave* 
Pennant. 

NAb'rqw-lv, ad. With little breadth ; contractedly ; close- 
ly , vigilantly ; nearly ; avariciously ; sparingly. 

NAr'bpw-mind'bd,* a. Illiberal; of contracted views. 
Blackstone. 

NAR'RQW-MlND'^D-NJtss,^ 11 . IUlberolity ; contracted 
ness. Johnson. 

NAR'RQW-Nfiss, ft State of being narrow; want of 
breadth, extent, or comprehension ; contractedness ; 
meanness ; poverty. 

NAR'Rpw-souLEi),* (-sold) a. lUiberal; void of generosl^ 
ty. Milton. 

NAr^rqw-sphEred,'*' (-sf^rd) a. Having a narrow sphere 
C. Lamb. 

NAr^rPW-stRrned,* (-stbmd) a. Having a narrow stern 
Johnson. 

NXB'VAL,*it (Zool.) The narwhal. Crabb. See Narwhal. 

Nar'w‘ha.l, b. a cetacean allied to the Whale tnbe, hav- 
ing a single, long, protruded tusk , the monodon. — It is 
also written nartohale, narteal, and narval. Browne. 

tNA^. Has not. (contracted from itc has.) Spenser. 

NA^^AL., (na'z^il) a. [na^us, L.] Belonging to the nose ; 
uttered tnrough the nose. 

NA'^ai-j «• A medicine operating through the nose: — a 
letter or sound uttered as through the nose. — The nasal 
letters are m and n in French, and ng in English, as in 
nng. 

NA-§AL'l-Ty,* B. duality of being nasal. Sir W. Jones. 

NA 'sALr-lZE,^ V. n. To speak through the nose or with na- 
sal sounds. Ch. Ob. 

NAs'CAt<» ‘n. [nascale, low L.] A kind of medicated pessa- 
ry. Ferrand. 

NAs'cifiN-cy, B. Beginning of growth, production. Todd. 

NAs'cipNT, o. Beginning to exist or grow , growing. 

NAsu,* a. Weak , feeble , easily hurt. Ray. [Local, Eng.] 
See Nesh. 

NA§'|-cor-N 0V8, [nkz' 9 -kdr-nv 8 , Sm. Wb. f na'z^-kdr-nys, 
P. K,] a. [nasus and cornu, L.] Having the horn on the 
nose. Browne. 

NAij^'l-FOEM,* a. Shaped like a nose. Smart. 

NAs'T}-Ly, ad. Dirtily ; flltbily ; nauseously ; grossly. 

NAb'ti-mEss, 71. Dirt, fllth, obscenity, grossness. 

M^s-Ti/R' TJVM,* n. [L.] (Pot.) A pungent herb; the 
cress. P. Cyc. 

NXa'xy, a. [naes, Ger.] Dirty; filthy; foul; sordid; nau- 
seous ; obscene. 


fNA^sflTE, a. [fiasutus, L.] CapRious ; critical. Pp. Chtuden. 
NA'tae, a. [Fr. ; natalxs, L.] Relating to birth or nativity ; 
native ; indigenous. 

Nh-Tb-LV'TibJ,, (-llsh'al) 0 . [nataktius, L.] Relating to a 
birthday ; consecrated to the nativity of a person , natal. 
Evelyn. 

NA-ta-lF'tiovs,*' f-llsb^vs) a. Relating to nativlQr or the 
day of one’s nativity , natal ; natal itial. CarttonglU, 

i NA'TAL^, n. pL Time and place of naUvity. Fitigqffry. 
IA'tant,* a. [nato, L.] (BoL) Lying upon the water; 
floating; swimming. HamtUon, 

Na-tA’tiqn, n. [mUatio, L.] Act of swimming. Browne, 
Na-ta-t5^R|-AL,* o. Adapted to swimming. P. Cyc. 
NA^TA-Tp-By, a. Enabling to swim ; swimming ; natatoriaL 
BriL CriL 

natch, n. That put of the ox which lies neu the tail or 
rump, between the two loins. MarshaU. 

NAxcH^BdifE.* n. The rump-bone of ui ox, also called 

oilchbimM Alia sdttBb&Mo Soiiihm 

NATCH'p-Ny,* n. ^oL) An East-Indian plant. Hamilton, 


MAB-RA TipN, B. [norratM, L.] Act of narrating or relal- fNATH'LEBB, ad. Nevertheless. Spenser. 

„ Jnf > a n^ive , account ; relation ; history. tNATH'MPBB, ad. Never the more. Spenser. 

NAb ba-^ye, a. [narrat\f, Fr.] Relating , giving an ac- NA'Tipif, (ni^shyn) n. [Pr. ; natio, L.] A people distinct 
relate ; talkative. Pope. from others ; a people bom under the same government, 

^ relation ; an account ; a story ; narra- and generally distinguished from other people by diflbr- 
j « .... ®n®e of language ; a great number, emphatically. 

relation. Aykffit. ||NA"Tipw-AL, (nksh'yn-al) [nksh'yn-gl, 8. W. P. J. E. F. 

Stfifr narrates ; a relater. Ja. Sm. f n&'sbyn-al or n&so^yn-al, K. f ni'sbvun-al, Wb. 

* relation of things. HowdL [b.] P.— See Rati on ax.] a. [Pr.] Relating to a nation ; pub- 

account of. Shak, lie; general ; not pnvate ; bigoted to one’s country. 

ByW, (nftr'rO) ^ Having but a small distance from ||NA"Tipif-AAt-^9M»* A national idiom or phrase. HamiL 
ijde to side; not broad or wide ; confined ; straitened; ton. . 

SS?" * » '*®ienerous ; — neu ; ||NA’'TiQN-AL-l8T,® (nftsb'yn^-lst) n. ( Theology) One w’ho 

bolds to the elect;on of nations in contradistinction to 
XIAB^W, V. 0 . [t. "^browbd ; pp. RARRowiifo, WAR- individuals. Qau Rsm, 

***® « i contract ; to con- |lNA-Tipif-AL'j-Ty, (nksh-yn-kFe-tf) n. Ouallty of being 

to limit. national ; nwonal nias, partiality, or character HoweU, 
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INX-TiON-j®LW-zi'Tiow,* *. Act of nationalixing. IVkiu^ 
yyA^^TiON-4I«*Izs, (na«li^vn>fl-X2;) v.tu [> wATioa^usao; 
pp, iTArtonAutitrOf KAttottAUXMD*] To render national i 
to diatinguiab nationally. 


or birth; produced by nature; not artiflciid ; natural j 
original ; pertaining to the tune, country, or place or 
birth ; bom In ; bom with ; congenial ; indigenoua ; in- 
trinsic ; real ; genuine 

N1't)vb, n. One bom In a place or country ; an original 
inhabitant ; that which grows in a country, 

S A' TfVX-LYf ad. Naturally; not artificially ; originally. 

NA'Tivs-NfiBB, n. State of being produced by nature. 

N^tXV'i-TYi n, fnatwUi, Fr.] Birth; time, place, or man- 
ner of birth ; state or place of being produced. 

NA^tbi-Dm,* n, (CAam,) Sodium,— a term of German 
chemists, fhincts, 

JY'Af TAlXf* %, [14.] One of a family of snakes. P. Cyc, 

NAt'bP-lItb,* n. (Afix.) A hydrated silicate of soda and 
alumina, occurring in small rounded masses of a yellow- 
ish color. Brande. 

NA'tbqn. *, Native carbonate of soda, and the German 
name of soda; — named from Lake Natrum m Egypt, 
where it abounds. 

NXt'T^b-JAck,* «. A species of toad. Pennant. 

NXt'TV,* a. Neat : tidy ; nice. Qit. Rev. [Provincial, 

NXt'v-RAL, (nat'yu-ral) [nat'chyr-al, S. ,* nit'chfl-rai, 

J,f n&rQ-ral, E. Ja.; ii&tVvir-al, JT.J a. [natvrely 1_ 
Eelating to or produced by nature ; bestowed or dictatei 
by nature , not acquired ; agreeable or conformed to na- 
dire; not forced; not far-fetched : — discoverable by reason, 
not revealed : — tender ; afifectionate by nature ; unaffect- 
ed , consonant to nature ; opposed to violent, as, a natural 
death illegitimate ; not legal; as. a natural son. — 
JY'alural hxaUtry is a description of the various produc- 
tions of the earth, comprising the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms ; and it includes zoology, Ixitany, and 
mineralogy — JY'atural vhdoaophy is the science which 
treats of the powers of nature, the properties of natu- 
ral bodies, and their mutual action upon one another , — 
called also phyexat. — J^Tatural religton^ or JY'atural theolo- 
an inquiry relating to the nature and attributes of 
^d, and his relations to man, independent of revelation, 
from data furnished by the constitution of nature. 




NAT'v-BAh, (ndt'yy-rjil} tu An idiot, a fool. [Native, na- 
ture. B. Jonson.} 

NXT'v-RAL-i§M, (nit'yy-r^l-lzm) n. Mere state of nature : 
— the religion or nature, as distinguished from revelation. 

NAt'v-BAX'^st, (nSlt'yy-rjl-Tst) n. One versed in the 
knowledge of nature, or natural philosophy, more es- 
pecially of natural history ; an adherent to nature or 
naturalism. 

NXT-v-bXjl'j-TY, n. Naturalness. Smith. [R.] 

NXt-v-RAL-I-za'tiqn, n. The act of naturalizing ; slate 
of being naturalized. Bacon. 

NXT'V-RAL-iZE, (n4l'yu-ral-lz) v. a. [t, natuhalized, pp. 
RATURAUziifo, WATURAnizEP.] To make natural; to in- 
vest with the privileges of native citizens , to adopt. 

||NXt'V-RAI'~I'V, (nat^yu-r^-l 9 ) od. In a natural manner; 
according to nature ; without affectation ; spontaneous- 
ly , without art. 

1)NAT'V-BA1--Nfi88, (nit'yy-rfli-nSs) n. The state of being 
natural ; natural state or manner. 

fiNAT'VREj (nit'yvrH ni'chvr, & J. / na^chur, W . ; na'tdr, 
F. i nat'yyr, Jo. K, ; na'ty^r, Scott / na'tdr, coUoquxaUy 
na^chdr, Sm.] n. [Fr. ; naturae L.] The visible creation, 
with the laws by which it is governed , the system of the 
world, or of all things created , the universe , an imaginary 
soul or active principle of the universe ; the constitution 
of the world, or of any part of it, or of any bemg or 
thing , tlie native state or properties of any thing, by 
which it is discriminated from others ; disposition of 
mind : temper ; the regular course of things ; natural 
affection; natural feeling: — sort; species: — adaptation 
to reality, i):^ << There Is a vulgar pronunciation of this 
word as if written no-tar, which cannot be too carefully 
avoided.” Walker. 

BtNAT'VRB» V. 0 . To endow with natural qualities. Gotser. 

IINXt'vred,* (nat'yvrd) a. Disposed by nature ; having a 
nature or disposition ; — used in composition ; as, gOM- 
naturedf Wl-natured. Johneon, 

|JtNAT'vJtE“i‘®8S>* «. Not consonant to nature. Milton. 

|ltNAT'VR-^8T,* (nSt'yvr-lflt) n. One who adheres to nat- 
ure. Boyle. 

tNf-TO'Ri-TY, n. State of beingproduced by nature. Brotene. 

fNAu'PRAg‘®» (n5Lw'ft-|ij) n. [Fr.; naq/^grium, L.J Ship 
wreck. JBaeon, 

{NXu'fra-ooCs. o. Causing shipwreck. Bp. Tdyler. 

NXught, (n4wt) 0 . Bod ; corrupt ; worthless. Meeker. 

naught, (nkwt) n. [ne and oug-kt.] Nothing. — It is often 
written naughty to distinguish it from naughty a., bad. 

NXUGH'T|-LYt (nJlw't^-l?) ad. Wickedly ; corruptly. 


NXvGK'T]-Hfi88, (n&w^t^is) n. Wiekedneas ; badness. 
fNXuGHT^LY, (niwt'l?; ad. Badly ; corrupl' 


Mag 


\ corruptly. Mtrror jbr 


NAugh'tYi C^dw^t^) a. Bad j wicked ; corrupt ; miscbtav- 
ous. Skak, [ColloquiaL] 

NXtj^LAi^B, n. [Fr. ; Bom mmlumy L.] Money paid for pas- 
sage in a ship, [r.1 

NXu'ma-c:hy, (nd.w"fDP-kp) n. [u ouw msMa, L.] A naval 
combat;— generally applied to a mock combat. 
NXus^oq-pY) a The art of disooveriM the approach of 
ships, or other objects, at a distance. Todd, 

NXu' 8B-A> (nkw'shc-a) n, [Ii.] Literally, sickness on board 
a ship: — disposition to vomit; qualm; sickness; a 
loathing. 

NXu'sb-art,* (nfilw'shp-hnt) n, A substance that ezcitei 
nausea. JDungiuon, 

NXu'89-Xte, (n4w'Bh^4t) v. n. [iiatweo, L.] fi. wausiat- 
Eo ; pp, iTAUtBATiira, nau«bated.] To feel duigust, or in- 
clination to vomit ; to grow squeamish. 

NAu'sb-Xtb, (nkw^Bho-Xt) v. a. To loathe ; to reject with 
disgust j to strike wiib disgust. Swifi, 

NXu's9-at-}ng,* (ndw^sb^-d-ttag) p, a. Exciting nausea 
or disgust. 

NXu-sb-A'tiqn,* (nkw-sh^-X'shvm) n. Art of nauaeatiag. 
Bp.HaO, Y r-y 

NXu'S]g-^-TlVE,* (ndw'shc-p-tlv) a. Cauaing nausea. Bai- 
ley. 

NXu^ 8EOV8, (nkw'shuB) 0 . Loathsome ; disgusting. 
NXii'seovs-by, (nkw'shus-lc) ad. Loathsomely ; disgust- 
ingly. 

NAu'sEOVS-Nfisa, (nkw^shys-nds) n. Loathsomeneas. 
NAu'tic, I a. [nauttctts, L.] Relating to ships or navi- 
NAu'T|-oax>, S gallon, to sailors or seamen ; naval ; ma- 
rine ; maritime. 

NAu'ti-lIte,* n. (JBtn.) A fossil nautilus. P. Cyc. 
NAo'ti-lOs, n, [L.J pi. L. NAv*Tf-Lli Eng. nAu'tj-LOs- 
^s. (Conch.) A genus of cephalopods, including those 
which have a chambered shell , a shell-fish fUmished 
with something analogous to oars and a sail. 

Na'v^l, a. [Fr. ; naoaltsy K] Consisting of shipa ; belong- 
ing to ships ; marine ; maritime ; nautical. 
tNA'VAL^, n. pi. Naval affairs. Ld. Clarendon, 

NA'vAR^iH,* n. A commander of a fleet in Greece. .Mit- 
ford. 

Na'vaR£H-y, n. [navarchusy L.] The science of managing 
ships. Sir fr. Petty, 

Nave, n. The middle or centre of the wheel, from which 
the spokes radiate; a bub or boss: — the middle part or 
body of a church or cathedral, extendmg from the inner 
door to the choir. 

NA'vei., (na'vl) n. The centre of the belly or lower abdo- 
men. or the point where the umbilical cord passed out of 
the foetus. [An incense pan. Crabb.] 

NA^vel-gAll, 71. A gall or bruise on a horse’s back, over 
against the navel. 

TsA'velled,*, (na'vld) o. Furnished with n navel. Bwwu 
NA^vel-StbIng,* n. {Jtnat.) The umbilical cord. Dry- 
den. 

NA'vel-wort, (na'vl-wUrl) ». A genus of plants or 
shrubs. 

NA'vE^, (na'vii) n. [naeeoM, old Fr.] A plant, like a turnip, 
but smaller, of the cabbage tribe. 

NA-vlc'V-i,A^y a. [naviculansy L.] Belonging to a small ship 
or boat. — (./f not. A BoU) Shaped like a boat ; applied to 
the third bone of the foot, also to some plants ; cymbi- 
form. 

NXv-}-ga-bXl')'TY,* n. The state of being navigable. Lhs 
erpool Courier. 

NXv')-ga-blb, o. [navigabUy Fr.] That may be navigated ; 

capable of being passed by shim or boats. 
NXv^)-ga-blb-n1ss, r. State of being navigable. 
NXv'i-GATE, V. n, [navxgOy L.] [i. ravioatbd ; pp. wavi- 
oATiNo, ff AvioATxo.] To poss OB the Water a ship or 
vessel ; to sail. 

NXv'I-gXts, v. a. To pass by ships or boats ; to sail on or 
over. 

NXv-j-gA'TIQN, n. [Fr.] Art of navigating; state of being 
navigable ; the art or practice of conducting ships over 
the ocean, or on water; ships collettively : — nautical 
science. 

NXv'i-gA-TQR, r. One who navigates ; a sailor; seaman. 
NA'yY, r- [Rams, L.] An assemblage of ships ; a fleet of 
ships ; a military marine ; a mercantile marine ; the 
whole of the ships of war belongmg to a nation ; the 
officers and seamen belonging to the ships. 
N1 'vy-B6ard,* n. The court of admiralty ; a board of nm 
vy commissioners. Mead. 
tNAwi., n. An awl. Fotherby. See Nall. 

NAy, ad. No ; an adverb of negation or refUsal : — in this 
sense superseded by no, — Not only so, but more; a Word 
of amplification* 

tNAT, n. Denial ; refUsa). RadeMh, 
tNAT. «. a. To refuse. Hohnehed. 
tNAY'WARH, R. Tendency to denial. Shak, 
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n. A prorerblal reproMta j t by-word ; 

», A native of Nazaretb;— a follower of 
Jesus bf maantb appfied in contempt to the eafly 
Obristians. JMottMs 

n. [noxer, Heb.] One separated to the Iiord 
by a vow, or separated firom others for the perfbrmaoce 
OT special relifloas duties. Clark*, 

Nlzx,* n, A promonto^; a bead4and:— (same as imm 
in Scothuid.) Smart Nass. 

! Nb, (nfi or ne) ad, [Sax.] Neither ; not. Spenser. 

N£af, (nif) n. [nol, Icei] A fist. Skak, 

IfiAL, (net) o. 0 . [i sxALSD i fp. axALiso, nbalxo.] To 
temi^r, as glass or metals, by heat j to anneal. 

N£al, (n61) V. A. To be tempered in fire. Bacon. 

N£ap,'*' or Nape,* n. A wooden instrument wHh three 
fee^ to support the fore part of a loaded cart or wagon. 
Holunoay. — JV>ap is used, in some parts of New England, 
fur the tongue or pole of a cart or wagon. 

N£ap, (n€p) n. Low tide, or the time of it. HakeycUR, [R.l 
N£ap, o. Low j decrescent : — applied to the tide. Bp. HalL 
—^eapUdeaexe the lowest tides, being produced when 
the attractions of the sun and moon are exerted in differ- 
ent directions. They take place four or five das^s before 
new and fiiU moon. 

NfiAPED, (nept) a. (^aut.) Kept fWim floating by want of 
sufficient depth of water ; beneaped. 

N£-^-p6ii'|-TAN, n, A native of the kingdom of Na|fles. 
Skak, 

N£-4t.>PdL'(-TXN, a. Belonging to Naples. Addison. 
N£ap^-tIi>k,* n. The low tide which happens on the sec- 
ond and last quarters of the moon. Crabb. See Nkap. 
N£ab, (nSr) a. Not far distant in time, place, or degree; 
nigh ; adjacent ; contiguous , advanced towards the end ; 
direct ; straight ; close ; dosely related ; intimate , famil- 
iar; touching, pressing, affecting; dear: — parsimoni- 
ous : —left, ^th respect to a horse or team ; as, ** a near 
horse.” 

Near, ad. Almost; at hand ; not for off; within a little. 
N£ar, (nrfir) prep. At no grwt distance from ; close to ; 
nigh. 

N£ar, V. a. [i irsARSD ; pp. nEARirro, irsAKXD.] To ap- 
proach ; to be near to. Ueyioood. 

Near. «. n. To draw near: — a naval expression. 
N£as'z.Y, ad. At no great distance ; closely ; almost. 
NEAR^Nigss, n. State of being near , closeness ; not re- 
moteness ; alliance : — tendency to avarice. 
N£ar~s1ght'E1)i (ner-slt'^d) a. Seeing but a short dis- 
tance ; short-sighted. OetU. Mag. 
N£ab-81GHT^B1>-n£8s,* n. State of being near-sighted. 
SaL Mag, 

N£at, (net) n. An animal of the bovine kind. — Seldom 
used for an ox, cow, or calf, taken singly, except in such 


ftfe; fouit impened by fkte; inevitable; eonehiilvai 
decisive by nieviuble oonsequeace. 

N£()^B8^.By, n. ; pL imoBMABisa. Any thfiti nejCMia- 
ly ; a neceesary house or place ; a privy.— Thintpi 
needfhl or Indispensable. 

NE-ofia-sj-Tl'iii-^N,* n. An advocate fbr the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity. PrUetley, 


i NE-cfiS^Sf-TAlTB. V, a. Ti. irsoasiiTATan ; pp. iracsssiTAV- 
iKO, naocuiTATBo.J To make necessary ; to compel ; not 
to Idftvo /iroOs 

making necessary. Bram- 

tNB-ofiB'si-TTBD, (-tld) a. Being in want. Shak. 
NE-ofts'8j-TOfis, a. Being in want or need ; poor ; needy 


cogency ; compulsion j fotality ; want ; need ; poverty ; 
cogeneV of argument ; inevitable consequence ; violence ; 
compulsion. — The metaphysical doctrine of necessity is 
that scheme, which represents all human actions and 
feelings as links in a coain of causation, determined by 
laws analogous to those by which the physical universe 
is governed. Brando. 

NfiOK. n. That part of an animal body which connects tho 
head with the trunk : — the corresponding part In inani- 
mate things. 

tNfiCK^^-T££, r. A neckerchief. Johnson, 

N£ck^-b££f, n. The coarse flesh of the neck of cattle. 
Stoft, 

Nficx'cLdTH, n. A cloth or handkerchief for the neck. 

N£cked. (nfik'^d or n6kt) a. Having a neck , —used in 
composttiem, figuratively and literally; as, stiff-ncckad. 


phrases as a neat’s toi^e, a neat's foot, Ac. 
fEAT, (nSt) a. [net, Fr.l Elegant, but without dignity ; 
cleanly ; clean ; pure ; free from impure words : — clear, 
after deductions. — In this last sense, now written net. 
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NficK'EB-c^HTEF, (-chlf ) n, A kerchief for the neck. 
N£ck'-HXnd'k?r-chIef,* (-hdng'k^r-cMf) n. A hand- 
kerchief for the neck. Ash. 

N£ok'l^oe, n. An ornamental chain, or string of beads, 
Ac., worn round the neck. 

NficK'LicED, (-ISst) a. Having a necklace. 

N£ck'lXnd, n. A long, narrow strip of land. JIakewUl. 
NficK'pificE,* n. An ornament or defence for the neck. 
Addison. 

NficK'-vliRSE, n. The verse which was anciently read to 
entitle the party to benefit of clergy ; — said to be the be- 
ginning of the Slst Psalm, ” Miserere met,” Ac. 7\ndaL 
Neck'wEed, n. Hemp, in ridicule. Johnson, 
N£c'Rp-LlTE,* n, {Min.) A mineral of fetid odor, found 
in small nodules in limestone. Brxmde. 

Nfic-EQ-L6(^'ic,* I a. Relating to necrology. Oent. 
Nfio-EO-L 69 '|-C.^L,* I Mag. 

NEC-RdL'Q-ijilST,* n. A writer of necrology. Smart, 
N¥C-b6l' 9-9V, n. [vsKp6s and X6yos.] A register or an ac- 
count of persons deceased ; an obituary. 

I N£c'R9-man-€EE, n. [veicp6i and pdt>Tis,] One who prac- 
tises necromancy ; a conjurer , an enchanter, 
after deductions. — In this last sense, now written net. N£c'R9-mXn-cy, n. Divination by consulting Uie spirita 
Bee Nit. of the dead ; enchantment ; conjuration. 

N£at'-cXt-tle,* n. Oxen and cows ; black-cattle. Nfic'R9-MXif-Tjo, n. Tnck , conjuration. Toung. 

Booth, N£c’R9-mXn-tic, a. Belonpng to necromancy. WarUm, 

NfiAT^HfiRD, a. One who has the care of cattle. Tasser. Nfic-R9-MXN^T)-94LL, a. Necromantic. Brotone. 
N£at'lXnd.* n. Land granted or let to yeomanry. Orabb. Nfic-R 9 -MXzf'T}-c^E-Ly, ad. By necromancy; byconju- 
NSat^LY, oL Itia neat manner; deanlily. ration. 

N£at^E 88, ^ State of being neat ; deanliness. N£c^R 9 -nTte,* n. (Min.) Fetid felspar ; necrolite. Ibyden. 

fN£AT^RE88, n. fflie who takes care of cattle. fTomer. Nbc-r5ph'^-oXn,* n. (Bnt.) A species of beetle. Brando, 

N£at* 8^-FOOT,* (-(fit) n. The foot of an ox, bullock, or NEO-R6PH'iH^o0s,* a. Feeding on dead animals, itoyet. 

cow. Scott. Nbc-r5ph'9-r 08 * n. (JBnt.) An insect ; the interrer or 

Nfis, n. Nose; beak; mouth. Bacon. Bee Nib. corpse-carder. RogeL 

N£'bbi^>* n. A musical instrameiit among the Hebrews. N£o-R9-sc6p^|0,* | a. Relating to the examination of 

Same as nablwai. Cndth. Nfio-R9-sc'6p'{-O^L,* { a dead body, or to autopsy, or 

N£b'-n£E,* %, The East-Indlan name for the nnd or post-mortem examinations. Scudamote. 
abdlwiRcfa surrounds the fruit of the mxmosa tsmemria i Ne-CR 5'8}8, n. [viKpoiOts.] (Med.) The mortification of 
called aleo bablah. Ure. the bones. 

n. [L.1 pi. nBb'J?-LJB. a little dood; a Nfio^T^R, n. [vUrapy Gr. ; nectary L. 4^ Fr.] In mythol- 
dnrk apat, as in the eye, or on the body; a duster df ovy, the supposed wink of the gods:— any pleasant 

stars not separately distinguishable ; a cloudy or haxy ap- liquor. Shak. 

nSbM^e,* n. (Arvh.) An (mmment of a dgaag form, but n|o-tX'rE-A^| 1 ** ®^®**Wng nectar ; delicious. 

without ansU^ fb-anme. Nfio^T.^RED, (-tsrd) ^ Imbued with nectar. 

N£b-v-l 58ES* a. Misty ; cloudy ; foggy ; nebulous. l>Br- Nbo-tX^BE-oub, a. Resembling nectar ; delicious. Pope. 

ham. NXo-T^R-tF^ER-ofiB,* a. Producing nectar or honey. Leu- 

N£B-v-L5s'|/rY>* a. Quaffty of being nebuhms. PhiL Mag. don, 

N£B'v-l«otls, 0 . Tnebuletus, L.] Misty ; doudy ; hazy ; re- N£o'T.^B-linB, a. Sweet as nectar ; delidous. Mken, 
lating to or conUining nebula. BadOand. N£o'Tg.l(-linB, n. [Fr.] A (hiit resembling the peach , 

NkB^V-i'OOB-NXsa, n. MisUnem ; cloadineas. Smart. the tree that bears the fruit. 

N£ 9 -E 8 -«X^B|- 4 Lir, II. Neoessitmriatt. Priestley, tN£o'T.^lZE, e. a. To sweeten. Cockeram, 

N£ 9 ’B 8 -S 4 -R|Eg, (-dz) n. pi Things necessary ; Hrfngs not NXo'Tj^^Ob, a. Sweet as nectar ; nSctoiioe. MSUtm, 
only convenient, but needfol. Hammond. SeeNaoBssAar. N£o^tar-y,* n. [nsctaire, Fr.] (Bot.) 'Hie melliferous part 
Nfi9/E8-Si^-E}-LY, ad, IndispeusaUy ; by InevttaMe conse- of a fiower ; an organ that secretes honey. P. Cyc, 
quence ; by fote ; not freely. Neo-tO'rvs,* n. (iwol.) A genus of animals resembling 

N£9'£s-s^-Bf-N£8B, n. The state of being necessaiy. serpents and foo^ ; found m the great North American 

Nfip'gs-B^RY, 0 . [nacMsame, L.] That tnustbe : ueedfttl ; lakes. P. Cyc, 
indi^n^ ably requisite , indispensable ; essential * — act- a* An adder. Chanedr, 

Ing from necessity or compulsion, as op^KiSed to not NfifiD, n. Edgency ; necessity ; want ; poverty ; indigence. 


Nbo-tX^BE-oub, a. Resembling nectar ; delicious. Pope. 
NXo-T^R-tF^ER-otfB,* a. Producing nectar or honey. Lou- 
den. 

N£o'T.^B-linB, a. Sweet as nectar ; delidous. Mkon, 
NXo'T^B-linB, n. [Fr.] A (hiit resembling the peach , 
the tree that bears the fruit. 
fN£o'T.^lZE, e. a. To sweeten. Cockeram, 
NXo'Tj^^Ob, a. Sweet as nectar ; nectarine. MSUtm, 
N£o^tar-y,* n. [nectceure, Fr.] (Bat.) 'Hie melliferous part 
of a fiower ; an organ that secretes honey. P. Cyc, 
Neo-tC^rVs,* n. (ZaoI) A genus of animals resembling 
serpents and foogs ; found m the great North American 
lakes. P, Cyc. 

I tNEn^DEB] n. An adder. Chaneeir, 

I NfifiD, n.Edgency ; necessity ; want ; poverty ; indigence. 
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NVfiOyi). «. {{. nmttmxt rmpino, ivsboid.] To^iWBt; 
to lack ; to be in want ef; to reQuIre. 

NfilD, e.n. To be mutted or neoeoMDnrt^to be 4n warn. Loato. 
n» One who needs or wants uiy ttitnf. 

Nfi£D^vCx<|a.NeoesBaiyj indispensable i requisite, wanted. 

NhfiD'TtL-Ly, ad. Necessarily. Mf. Jonaon, 

Nfi£D^rOlr-Nftss, tt. State of being needfVil 

Nfi£D'|-LV) ad.‘ In poverty \ ponriy. 

NfiS'D^hirhss, a. want, poverty. Bacon, 

K££'di;.s, n, A small instrument, pointed at one end, and 
perforated at the other to receive a thread, used in sew- 
ing } a small, slender pointer, as the steel pointer of the 
mariner's compass : any thing like a needle. 

N££'4>led,* (ni^dld) a. Done with or having a needle. 
Brooke, 

Nfi£'DLS«vl8H, n. A sea-'dsh with an hexangular body. 

N££'DLE-vt)L, n. pU NEEDLEfULS. As much thread as is 
put at once in the needle. 

NE£'Dt.E-FtiRZE,* a. A plant i aspecieeof genista; pet- 
^-whin. Booth, 

Ne£^di.e-mAk'9r, a. One who makes needles. 

N££^DLE-m6n-¥Y,* a. Money to purchase needles. Addi- 
aon, 

N££'DL]pR, a. One who makes or deals In needles. 

N££'dle~suXped,* (-shapt) 0. Shaped like a needle. 
Smith, 

N££d^i.^ss, a. Unnecessary ; not requisite ; not wanting. 

N££d'L9 SS>LY, ad. Unnecessarily ; without need. 

N££d'L£S8-N£ss, n. Unnecessariness. Locke. 

N££'DLE-STdlfS,* n, {Mm,) A species of acicular zeo- 
lite. Brande, 

Nfi£'DL£-woRK. (n6'dl-wUrk) a. Work executed with the 
needle ; embroidery by the needle. 

N££'dlv,* a, Eelating to or resembling a needle. Sat. 
Afao, 

tNfED'Mi^NT, ft. Something necessary ; need. Spanser. 

N££ds, ad. Necessarily j by compulsion : indispensably. 

N££d'y, Poor, necessitous ; distressea by poverty. 


tN££L, ft. [fuiei, Icel.; noael, Dan.] A ne^ie. Skok.— 
Written also nesZd ana neld. 
tKfi£LO, ft. A noodle. Shak. See Kxxt.. 

Ne’er, (nAr) [nAr, fT. Jo. K. Sm. ; nir, P, i n€r, &] ad. 

Contraction for never. HucUbraa. 
tNfi£§E, V. n. To sneeze. 2 Ainu's iv. 

NfifiSE'wORT, (nSz'wUrt) ft. An herb. Shorwood. 


tN££s'|Na, ft. The act of sneezing. Job xli. 

JV*E EX'jft-XT BSo'Nd,* [L.] {Lam) A writ to restrain a 
person h‘om going out or the country. Whisham. 

n. [Pr.T The body of a church ; the nave. Addiaon, 
fNf'F^MD, 0 . \tujdndmi L.] Same as wjandous. Sheldon, 
tN^-FXN'Doys, a. Not to be named ; abominable. Sheldon, 
N¥-fA'R|-oD8,o. [ft</briKe, L.] Wicked ; abominable j vile. 
N£-fa^R(-oOs-ly, ad. Abominably ; wickedly. MtUon, 
NV-Fi^Bj-otis-Mfiss,* n. State of being nefarious. Alien. \ 
N£-gA'tiqn, ft. [ne^otio, L.] Act of denying ; denial; the 
contrary to affirmation > — a description by denial, or exclu- 
sion, or exception. 

Nfio'^L-TlVE, a. [nigaUxf^ Fr. ; negatioue, L.] Implying ne- 
gation, opposed to effirmativet — denying; implying only ' 
the absence of something ; not positive ; privative ; hav- 
ing the power to withhold 

Nfio'd-TlYE, ft. A proposition by which something is de- j 
nied ; the denial of an asserted fact ; the power or act of 
preventing an enactment:— a particle of denial ; as, not, 

NSf»'4i-TlVB, V. a, [i MBOATITSD ; pp. NZOATITIIta, NSGA- 

TtvzD.] To dismiM by negation; to vote or decide 
against. 

Nfia^A-TlVE-LY, <xd. In a negative manner ; with denial ; 

in the form of denial ; not afllrmatively. 
tNfio^VTp-RYf [ndjrototre, Fr.J Belonging to negation. 
Catgram, 

NfO-LfioT', V, a. [neglectua, L.] [i irzoLBOTaD ; pp, nao- 
uBcniro, ifBOLBeTBo.] To oaut by careleseness or de- 
sign ; to slight; to disregard ; to postpone. 

NfO-LficT'. n. Omission ; forbearance ; slight ; inatten- 
tion ; negligence ; state of being unregarded. 
Nljie-LfioT^VD-Nfiss,'*' n. State of being neglected. More, 
N¥0-l£ct'9R, n. One who neglects. Sonih. 
N]ga-LficT'FCL, a. Heedless ; careless ; inattentive | neg- 
ligent. 

tNfO-LecT'FfiL-LY, ad. With heedless inattefftioa. 
N¥ei-Lfior^7n»-LY» nd, Oarelesriy; inattentively. Skok. 
tN£€i-L&o'TiON, n. The state of h^g ne^^igeat. Skok. 
fNEO-Ltc^TiVE. a. Inattentive to ; regardless of. Bp. ffaU, 
Jt/'Eehl.f-GSE!', (ndg-ly-zhfi') n. [n6ghg4^ Fr.] A sort of 
old-fkshloned gown or dress £mng easily to the shape. 
OoidamOh, 

Nto^Li-i^fiNCE, ft. l^gUgmce^ Fr.] Act of neglecting^ 
habit of omitting by nee^essness, or of acting careless.- 
ly ; carelessness : inattention. 

NM^Ll-gfiNT, a. ant, Fr. ; negUgena, L.] Oareleas ; 

heedless: inattentive; remiss; regardless. 
!fk 9 ^Li-olRT-];.Y, ad, Gvele«ily; Imedlemly; Inatten- 
tively. 


Ng-«6.T|-d-nli.') OMditv of 

being negotiable. H, Clog, 

a. fikU y st iaB i , L.] That 
may be negotiated, tlinaAfrt^ or ezMaaged. 

(ny-c0^sll^4at) a. A negottator. BaUgh, 
N£-ed'T)-ATB, (np-g^sh^) 9. n, [adfseicr, Fr.] [i aa* 
ooTiATBo ; pp, iraoorrATiiva, rbootiatbo.] To transact 
business ; to hold intereourse respeaUng a iiMiy or aon- 
vention ; to traffic ; to treat. 

N^-eo'Ti-iTE, rn^go^hf^) v, a. To manage ; to aon- 
clude by bari^in, treaty, or atreeaieaL 
NE^5-T|-i'TipN, (n^-gd^-i^shyn) a. [ndoockaian, Fr.] 
The act of negotWing; a hnnsaction of buaiBess be- 
tween governments or states ; the matter negotiated ; a 
treaty. 

N?-eo'Tl-X-TQR, (n^5^sh94l-tyr) [n^&^slte4Uter, fF, P, 
Jo, K, Sm, f ne-ffHffik'tvir, &] n. [ndgoewUmr, Fr.] One 
who negotiates. 

NE-ao^Tj-^L-Tp-RY,* (n^gO'shy-a-ty-r^) a. Eelating to ne- 
gotiation. Maunder. 

Ne-€i5-t}-A^tr1Xj* n. A femede who negotiates. Aah, 
N£^gr;| 88,* n. A female of the black race of AfHca. Cpe, 
N£'gro, n. [Sp.] pL n£'or 6 ee. One of the black race of 
Africa ; a blackamoor. {jtUT Some speakers, but those 
of the very lowest order, pronounce this wera as if writ- 
ten ne->gur,** WaXker. 

N£'GBd.* a. Relating to negroes ; black. Mow^omery. 
Ne-gOn'do,* n. A genus of American trees. P. Qye, 
Ne'gvs, n, A mixture of wine, water, sugar, lemon, and 
nutmeg; named from the inventor, Colonel Negus. Jlfo- 
lone, 

N£iv. (nfif) n. The fist or hand ; written also nsqf. Shak, 
Still in use in the north of England. BrocktU. 
tN£iFE,* or tN£iF, (n6f) n. {Law) A female in a state of 
feudal vassalage. BlackaUme. 

Neigh, (nA) v. n. [t. usighcd ; pp. iraioMiiro, iraiGHao.] 
To utter the voice of a horse or mare ; to whinny. 
Neigh, (nA) n. The voice of a horse or mare. Shak, 
Neigh'bqr, (na'b^r) n. [nek-bur, nske-bur, Bax. ; aockbor, 
Oer.l One who lives near to another ; one who lives in 
familiarity with another; a term of civility ; an intimate; 
one who shows kindness ; one near in nature or qualities. 
Neigh'bqb, (na^b^r; a. Near to another; adjoining; next. 
Neigh'BPr, (na'bvir) v. a, [i. ubighboksd ; pp, Maioieaoa- 
iNO, ifaiGHBOEBD.] To adQoln to ; to border on. [fTo ac- 
quaint with , to make near to. Shak."] 

Neigu'bpb, (na^bvr) v. n. To Inhabit the vicinity. JDs- 
vies. 

Neigh'bpr-hood, (na'bvir^ifid) n. Place or small district 
near ; vicinity ; state of being near ; those that live near. 
Neioii'bqr-1mg,* (nA'b^r-lng) a. Near; being in the vi- 
cinity. Aah. 

NEiGH'BQR-Ll-Nfiss, (nA^bvir-ly-nds) n. State or quality of 
being neighborly. SeoU. 

Neigh' bqr-l y, (nE'bi.tr-ty) a. Becoming a aoi^bor ; friend- 
ly , obliging ; kind ; civil ; attentive. 

Neigh'bqr-ly, (nA'bur-l?) ad. With eocktl civility. 
Neigh'bqr-shIp, (nA'bvr-shXp) n. State of being near each 
other. Afies BadUe. 

Neigh'ing, (na'mg) n. The voice of a horse or mare. 
||N£i'tH¥R, (nS'th^r) [nC'thpr, S. W. P. J. E. F. Jo. Sm. R, 
Wb. t nl'th^r, fVm. Johnaton ; nS'th^r or nl'th^r.JT.] eot^. 
Not either , nor : —commonly used in the first branch m 
a sentence instead of nor, when the latter branch or 
branches are to commence with nor. It is also often naed 
instead of nor in the second branch of a negative er nf a 
prohibition ; as, ** Ye shall not eat of it, wdthar shall ye 
touch it.” g:)-Ar«itkor and obthar conform to the same 
rule in pronunciation. Bee Eitrbb. 

||N£i'VH 9R, (ne'th^r) pron. Not either ; nor one nor otiier. 
NfiH^VLiTS,* A. (Jnm.) A magnesian mineral. Dona. 
JfBM, o6n.j [a contraction for nemine eotOradieante, L.] 
** No one contradkting ; ” unanhnousty. 

JYEjr. nta.y* [a contraction for w ssw ’ar di a e mt i aate, L.] 
** No one diswnting.” Brande, 

NEn'O-rAl,* a. Relating to n grove ; woody. Scott, fR.1 
N£M'p-BOt)8, a. [nemeremte, L.] Releting to woods ; woody. 
Eodyn. [b.] 

tNftBtF'R^iCndm'n^) v, a. To name. Chaueor. 

NfiMS,* r. Arabic name of the ichneumon. Booth, 
tJV£'Ny-4, n. [Or.] A fUneral song; an elegy. Todd, 
NSn'V-PHXR, (n«n'y-f ar) n. The yellow water-Uly. 
N9-6 d'A'M&de.* n. {Aneiaat (9rem) A newly-mnie citi- 
zen. Ml^frd, fR.] 

NR-6G'b HiST,* n. One who Is newly mairied. Aek, 
N9-6 g'RA'PHY,* a* A new system ; new writing. OenU 
Mag. 

N£-<>-l 6 'oj-ai^»* a. A neologist Brit, Orit. 
N£-^Ld'^{-AN,'*’ a. Relating to neology ; Geological. C&. Ob. 
Nfi-p-L6'9l-AN-lgiC,* n. Neologism. Ei, Bao. 
Nfi-p-Ld^'lo,* a. Relating to neology ; neologicaL Fo, 

Bm. 

N£-0-l&9'i-04li<, a. [lUolojugue, Fr.] Relating to neology ; 
new ; novel. 
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Kv^L'^^Ist.'^ n. One who Introdncee new lenni or doe> 
trlnee ; an aavoeate for neology. Ch» Ob. 
Ng:>dL-Q-§^l8^T)o,* 1 0 . Relating to neology ; neidogloal. 

Nip-.ftL-^te'Tj-OAX',* i -Ec. R«o. 

N9-5L--^i>zJ['TipN,e n. Act of neaoglxlng. J^lflreon. [r.] 
N9>5L^P-^lZE,e V. n. To introduce new words or tenets. 
J^gbrson. fR.J 

n. [niologie^ Fr., fl-om the Greek viat and 
Xdyof.] A new word or phrase ; the introduction or use 
of new words or phrases j a new interpretation : — a term 
applied to a modern system of interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures in Germany. 

n. [I'toftiyv.] Time of new moon. Chambers. 
N£'q-nY 9M,* n. A new word, phrase, or idiom. Hunter. 

n. One who holas to Neonomianism. 

Buck. 

N£-<;hNd^Mf-4LNj* A. Relating to the Neonomians. Buck. 
N£>Q-M5'M|-AN-l9M,e n. The doctrine that the gospel is a 
new law. JlsA. 

N£->p-ph|-l&s'q-ph¥R»* «• A new philoso^er, or a phi- 
losopher having new principles or views. Fo. Qu. Rso. 
NM'Q-PH?TEf (n«VfK) *• [ndepAyto, Fr. ; i/fof and 0ti<u, 
Gr.] One regenerated ; a convert : — applied, m the 
primitive church, to a new convert. 

NE'Q-PEtiTTE, a. Newly entered on some state. B. Jonaon. 
N£H?-PLX-TQ-ifF'ci^N,^ (-nlsh'gn) n. Same as neopUUo- 
ntst. Braude. 

Nfi-p-Pi.i'Tp-Nt8T,*n. A mysticalphiloBopher of the school 
of Aramonius Saccus and Plotinus, who mixed some of 
the tenets of ancient Platonism with other principles. 
Braude. 

Nfi-g-Rl^ALg,* It. An optical machine representing the in- 
terior of a large building. Sat. Mag. 

Nfi-Q-TfiR'ic, n. [nsotsnctts, L.] One of modern times. 
Burton. 

Nfi-o-T£R'|C, ) a. Recent in origin s modem : novel : 
Nf-Q-Tfia'l-C^L, i late. Bacon. 

Nfip, n. [iMpsta, L.] The herb catmint or catnep. Bp. Ball. 
NftP-Au-Lifi^E',* n. The natives of Nepaul. Eamahaw. 
N?-pfiN'TH¥, n, [vfi and A drug that drives away 

all pain ; a plant. Mdton. 

NRph^^-lXite,* n, {Min.) A mineral from Mount Somma, 
near Vesuvius, sometimes called sommtte. Brands. 
N£ph'e^, (niv'vy) n.fnepoSf L. ; neceu, Fr.] The son of a 
brother or sister. FfThe grandson. Booker. Descendant, 
however distant. Spenser.) 

NtPu'RlTE,* n. (Afia.) A hard, tough mineral, of greenish 
color, composed chiefly of silica, with lime, soda, and 
potash. JBroade. 

Nip-PHJilT'jc,* n. (Med.) A medicine for diseases of the 
kidneys or for the stone. Crabb. 

N:g-PHElT'ic, I a. [vc0piT»*fdf.] Relating to nephritis, 
N¥-phr1t^j-C 4L, i or to the kidneys, diseased in the 
kidneys ; good against the stone. 

N?-PHai'T|a,* n. (Med.) An inflammation of the kidneys. 
Orahb. 

N^ph-rOg'RVPHV,* n. A description of the kidneys. 
Dungliaon. 

N£PH-Ep-LlTH'fc,* a. (Med.) Belonging to calculi in the 
kidneys. Dunglison. 

N:¥-PHE6L'p-9y,* n. A treatise on the kidneys. Dungli- 
son. 

N¥-phe6t'^-MT,* n. (Med.) The operation of extracting 
the stone from the kidneys. Brands. 

MS PL&s fL.] “Nothing more beyond:** — 

the utmost extreme or any thing. Qu. Rev. 


p^tlzm, 8. P. 


(INEP'p-TlsT,* n. One who practises nepotism. Qu. Rev. 

N?P-TO'irf-AR,* n. One who, in opposition to the Plu- 
tonic theory, maintains that the present form of the 
earth haa been produced by water or aqueous solution. 
Skep. 

NfP-Tfl^Np-^kK,* a. Relating to Neptune or the ocean; 
formed 1^ aqueous solution. Smart 

N£P'TV-MI8T,* ft. Same as Meptwnian. Ch. Ob. 

MS qtrfD WPMfs,* ry “ Not too much ;** a caution 
against excess ; as, “ There may be too much of a good 
thing.** Maedonnd, 

Nf 'E]g-ID, It. {Mereis ; pi. Mbrsidest I*.] pi Iffi*Rig-XD^ A 
sea-nymph. Bkak. An annelUdan : nereidian. P. Ope. 

Nfi-R^-lD'j-AR,**. (Zool) A class of annellidans,of which 
the j^us nersu is Che type. Brande. 

Nj-eFta,* a. nU] a sea-snail ; a sbell-flsb Hamilum. 

Nbe'p-lJjS ft. The essential oil of orange flowers. Ure, 

Nerve, (ntfrv) n. [nertms. L.] One of the organs of sen- 
•i^ion and motion, which pass from the brain to all parts 
of the body :~«a tendon ; a sinew. Pope. Force : ttrengfh. 
^(Bot ) The strong vein of a leat 

[*• aBRTEDj pp, naaviRo, waarw),] 
To invigorate ; to strengthen. 

NReved,* (ndrv'^d ernervd) s Having nerveo.— (Big.) 


I Having veeaeto simide and unbranebed, enenflUif tom 
the base towards the tip ; as, a nerved leaf. Laudam* 

NR EVE 'LESS, 0 . Without nerve, force, or atreng^ 
NRs^vi-Ko'TipN,* ft. The power of motion In teavaa. 

NRr'vine,* n. (Afsd.) A medicine for nervoua aflhetionE 
Brnads. 


NRr'vine,* a. Good for the nerves ; nervose. Smart 

N]gR-v5sE',* s. Composed of nerves ; nervine. Loudon. 

N^E-vds'l-TY,* R. The quality of being nervous or ner 
vose. Hawkins, [B.] 

NRr'vovs, o. [nsrrosiw, L.] Relating to the nerves; frill 
of nerves. Barrow. Weil strung j strong ; vigorous. Pope. 
— In popular use, having weak or diseased nerves; 
morbidly fearfril ; agitated by trifles. Dr. Cheyne. 

NRr'vovs-ly, od. In a nervous manner ; vigorously ; with 
force. 

NRR'yoya-Nfiss, n. State of being nervous^ vigor. 

tNRE'vy.o. Strong ; vigorous ; nervous. Shak. 

Nfis.* or Nftss,* n. A promontory. See Nnss. 

N£s'c|-fiNCE. (nfisb^p^ns) n. [neecto, L.] Ignorance ; the 
state of not knowing. Bp. Bail [r.] 

NfiSH, 0 . Soft jtender: of feeble health ; easily hurt. CAaa- 


Us KJXflt j Ul lOCI/IP UCttlili j COBU/ AJUlhs KriSaW* 

cor. [Local, Eng.] VYritten also nosh. 

Nfiss. A termination added to an adjective to change it into 
a substantive, denoting elate or qualitip ; as, good^ good- 
ness; from Rtssa, Sax. — The termination of many names 
of places where there is a headland or promontory ; from 
nese, Sa^ a nose landy or headland. 

NfisT, n. The bed or place of retreat formed by a bird for 
laying her eggs, &c. ; a place where insects and animals 
are produced an abode; residence*, a warm, doss 
habitation: — a collection of receptacles closely put to- 
gether, as of boxes or drawers. 

Nest,*!), a. [i. nested; pp. nesting, nested.] To place 
in a nest. South. 

N£8t. V. n. To build or occupy a nest. Howell 
NfiST'fidG, n. An egg left m the nest to keep the hen from 
forsaking it. 

Nfia'TLE, (nfis'sl) v. n. [». nestled; pp. nestling, nes- 
tled.] To settle ; to lie close and snug, as a bird in her 
nest ; to move about. 

N£s'tle, (nSs'sl) V. a. To house, as in a nest ; to cherish, 
as a bird her young. Chapman. 

Nfisx'LiNG, (nesting) n. A young bird In the neat, or Just 
taken from it. [fA nest. Bacon.) 

NfisT'LjNO, (nds'ling) a. Newly hatched or deposited. 
N^s-to'bj-an,* n. A follower of Nestorius, who, in the 
fifth century, taught that Christ was divided into, or con- 
sisted of, two persons. 

Nys-T5'B}-AN,* a. Reiatinyr to Nestorius, or to Nestor. Ency. 
Ny8-T5'B)-^N>ISM,* n. The doctrine of the Nestorians. 
Buck. 

net, n. A texture of twine or thread woven with large in- 
terstices or meshes, commonly used as a snare for fish, 
birds, &c. ; any thing made as a net , a snare. 

N&T, V. a. [u NETTED j pp. NETTING, NETTED.] To bring OS 

clear produce. 

N£t, V. n. To knit a net; to knot jf. Seward. 

N£t, a. [Fr. ; netto, It.] Clear ; clear of charges ; clear of 
tare and tret , clear after all deductions are made ; as, 
“ net weight.*^ “ net profits.” 

NExH'yB, a. Lower, not upper; being beneath ; infernal. 
NfiTH']pR-M6sT, a.; auperl. of Mether. Lowest 
tNfiTH'¥B-9T6cK8,*n.pt Stockings. Shak. 
N£th'i-nIm,» n. A servant of the Hebrew priests or Le- 
vites, employed in the meanest offices about the temples. 
Brands. 

NE'tqp,* n, (Indian) A friend or crony. Pickering, 
NfiT'TiNa, n. Reticulated work , network. 

N&T'tle, n. A genus of plants ; a well-known, perennial, 
stinging plant or weed. 

NET'TLE, (nSt'tl) tJ. 0. [i. NETTLED ; op. NETTUNO, NET- 
TLED.] To sting ; to irritate ; to provoVe. 

NfiT'tLi^B, n. One who nettles or stings. 
NfiT'TLB-BXsH,* n, (Med.) An eruption on the skin. 
Brands. 

NfiT'TLE-TRfifi,* n. A tree or shrub ; sugar-berry. Bona. 
Enap. 

NUt'-teAp,* n. A sort of trap or net to catch birds. JodrtU. 
NEt'ty,'* a. Like a net ; netted. Browne. 

NfiT^woRK, (ndt^wUrk) n. Any thing resemUing the work 
of a net ; reticulated work. 

n, [vcHpop and flXyof.] (Med.) An acute, 
painftil affection in the course of toe nerves, one or 
the^ost distressing forms of which is the He doulaureta. 
Brands, 

NeB-rXl'^IC,* a. Relating to neuralgia. Oppankdm. 
NEtl-Rda'Si^-PHy,* n. A description (ff the nerves. Chain* 
bersf 

NEfr-BO-Lfr^'l-OAL,* 0 . Relating to neurology. Smart 
Nflfi-BOL^O^^lsT,* n. One who descrlbea the nerves. Ash, 
NEfl-BfrL'^y, (nfl^l fwCpsp and %6yoi.] That 
part of animal physiology which treau of the nerves. 
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NsO-idP'TSK,* n, One of tb« nenroptera j an In- 
aect with roar trantparont wingi. Smart 
Ne0-r6p'T?-R^,* a. pi. [vtHper and irrsp6v,] (JEiit.) A 
genua of inaocta having four membranaceous, articulated 
wlnga, without a sting. JSojfet 
NeO<b6p^T9-R^L,* s. Relatinj^ to the neuroptera. Booth 
NBO-Bi^P'TfR-oDs.'t'a. Bdongingtothe neuroptera. Rojfet 
NxO'RQ>spl8T, a. [vsvpoonaoTito.] A puppet ; a figure put 
in motion. Mart [R.j 

NbC-b6t'io,* a. Kelating to the nerves , nervine. Jloh, 
NB0.RdT^}OS,* a. pL (Med,) Medicines for the nerves. 
Crabh. . 

M£0-rq-t6m^|>o^,* 0 . Relating to neurotomy. Smart 
NEtJ-RdT^p-MY, a. [i/€t)p«v and ripvai.] The anatomy or 
cutting of the nerves. 

NeO-byp-n<5l'p-^Ist,* a. One versed in neurypnology. 
jftkenaum, 

NEO-Ryp-JiGl.'p-pY»* *• A treatise on nervous sleep; mes- 
merism. BraoL 

NbO'tbr, (ufi'tcr) a, [L.] Not of either aide or party ; in- 
difiTerent ; neutral. — ( Oram.) Not masculine or feminine ; 
applied to nouns:-- not active or passive; applied to 
verbs. 

NbO'T£R, (nfi't^) n. One indifferent or neutral ; one of 
neither sex, as a working bee. 

NbO'tb^l, (n{i'tral)a. [itetttr«,Fr.] Indifferent; not of ei- 
ther side ; takiitg no part in a contest ; neither good nor 
bad: — neither acid nor alkaline, applied to salts.— ./f 
neutral natuntj a nation, in time of war, that takes no part 
with either of the belilfferent or contending parties. 
NbO'tr^l, n. One who Is not on either side. 
tNEO'TR^L-tsT, a. One who is neutral. BvMokar. 
NeC-trXl'j-ty, fna-trtll' 9 -te) tu [neutroZit^, Pr.] The state 
of being neutral or neuter , a neutral state or conduct ; 
indifference; inaction: — the condition of a state that 
does not take part in a war between other states. 
NeO-TR^L-j- 2A'T1PN,* n. [Pr.] Act of neutralizing. Brande. 
NeO^TbIe-IZE, V. a. [neutrohasr, Fr.] [t. nkutrauzxo, 
pp. KxuTaAUziKo. iTKUTRALizED.] To make neutral, in- 
different. or inactive : — to render inert or imperceptible 
by chemical combination. 

NEC'TR^L-iZ-EB,* n. He or that which neutralizes. Ency. 
NeO'trae-LY} od. Indifferently ; on neither part. 

Nfiv'^R, ad. Not ever, at no time; in no degree. — It is 
much used in composition , as, neoer-eudwg. 
Nfiv-^B-TH:g-Lfi8a^, ad. Notwithstanding that ; yet ; how- 
ever. 

NE'^, (nfi) a. [nett, Ger. ; neufy Fr.] Not old ^ fresh , novel ; 
not being before ; modem ; recent ; different from the 
former ; not antiquated ; having the effect of novelty ; 
not habituated ; not familiar ; renovated ; not of ancient 
extraction : — used adverbially, in composition, for neioly ; 
as, neto-born. 

♦Ne^, (nil) tj. a To make new ; to renew. Gower. 
Ne^'-b6rn,* o. Lately bom ; born anew. IVatts. 
Ne^'-c6me,* (nfi-kfim) a. Lately arrived ; recently come. 
Perry. 

Ns'^-C6m']?b,* n. One who has lately come to a place. 
Perry. 

Ne^-cbi^-Ate',* V. 0 . To create anew. Shak. 

Ne^^EL, n. (Arch.) An upright post, or space, round 
which the steps of a staircase are turned about. [fA 
new thing. Speneer.] 

i 'SE^-vXrretLEy a. Ifesirous of new things. Chaucer, 
Nb^-fXn^ole, V. a. To introduce novelties. Milton. 
Je^-fXn^oled, (nd-flng'gld) a. Formed or done with 
vain or foolish love of novelty ; new-fhshioned. Shak. 
NEi^-FXN''eLEl>-Nfiss, n. State of being newfangled. 
Carew, [r.] 

tNBV(r-FXN'&EE-Nfiss, n. Newfangledness. £^eiiser. 
[Ne^-fXn'olist, n. One desirous of novelty. Tooker, 
NEvV-fXsr'iqn,* (na-fksh'v>n) <t Recently come into use; 
new-fashioned, 

Ne^-fXsh'ipned,* (na-fksh'VRd) a. Lately come into 
fashion. Ee. Rev. 

Ne^'INR, II. Yest or barm. Bineworth. 

Nei^'ISH, a. Rather new ; not old. Bacon. 

NxiX^^Kpuc-lTE,* n, (Mpt) A mineral in the form of 
needles. Dana. 

Nb^^l^ ad. Freshly ; lately ; in a new manner. 
NBVf'-MlKE',* V.a. [i. nnw-MAOMiPp. K*W-MA*IlfG, w*w- 

if ADa<l To make anew. Shak 
Ne^-XOD'EL)'^ (nd-mfidV) «.«.[!. irBvr-iiODXU.KD ; pp. 

(faw-ifonaixiifo, NBw-ifODBU;.xD.j To model anew. Beh. 
NEV^-iittn'ELEED,* (nfl-mbd'^ld) p. a. Formed after a 
new model ; modelled anew. Si \ 

NE'^^ness, n. State of being new ; fVeshness ; latent ; | 
recentness; novelty. 

NeV^S, (nflz) n. smr. 6c pl{ commonly singular. Fresh I 
account ; tidings ; Intelligence : fresh information, gen- 
erally from a distance. wammarians difi!br smne- 
wbat with respect to the number of news. Crombie says, 
**lt is eomeUmea construed as a sutgtthir,aikd sometimes 
as a plural noun; the former far the more generaU”— 


“ Evil nsiM ridet And, while md news heite,** MUhm.— 
This word baa been ftmcifWy derived flrom the four 
cardinal points of the compaos, North, East, West, and 
South. 

NE^E'-xdE.«E&, (nfia'mttngHEEr) n. One who deals in 
news. 

Ne^E^p^-p^K} A printed paper or sheet publlsbed at 
stated intervals, for conveying intelligence on passing 
events ; a gazette. 

7L A room where newspapers are read 

Jbdreli. 

NEiX^^'yfiND-ER,* n. One who deals in news or news 
ptmers. Sat. Mag. 

New§^-wrIt-er,* (nilz'rlt-^r) n. A writer of nows. Bsk. 

Nei^t, (nUt) n. An eft ; a small lizard. Shak. 

NBV(r-T6'Nj-AN,* tt. A follower of Sir Isaac Newton in 
philosophy. JSney 

New-t6'ni-an,* a. Belonging to Sir Isaac Newton or bis 
pliiloeophy. i»toy. 

Ne ^'-YE AR,* a. B^latmg to the beginning of the year. Ptme 

Ne^-ySar’e-GIft, n. A present made on the first day 
of the year. Shak. 

fNfix'i-BLE, a. [nexiiilisy L.] That may be knit together 
Coekeram. 

NftxT, (nfikst) a. f superl. of Migh. Nearest in time, place, 
degree, or order. 

next, ad. At the time or turn immediately succeeding. 

tNI^AS, n. A young hawk ; an eyas. B. Jonson. 

NIb, n. The bill of a bird ; the point of any thing, as of a 


pen : — the handle of a scythe. 

Nibbed, (nlbd^ a. Having a nib. 

NIb'BLE, (nlb'bH v. a. [t. nibblbd ; pp. ribbuno, rib- 
BLSD J To bite by little at a time ; to eat slowly ; to bite 
as a fish does the bait. 

NIb'BLE, V. TU To bite at ; to carp at; to find fault 

NIb'ble, n. A little bite or half bite, as of a fish. 

NIb'bler, n. One that nibbles , a carper. 

NIb'blinq,* tu a biting , a bite; a nibble ; a small quan- 
tity. JodreU. 

Ni'CA,* TU (Zool.) A long-tailed crustacean. P. Cyc. 

Nice, a. Accurate, exact; fine; delltate ; scrupulously 
cautious ; fasUdious ; squeamish ; precise ; particular ; 
formed with minute exactness ; effeminate ; delicious ; 
handsome ; pleasing. — To make or be mes, to be scru- 
pulous or difficult. 

Nice'ItY} fld. Precisely ; exactly ; minutely ; delicately. 

NI^C£N£,a. Relating to JYIcs, a town of Asia Minor: — 
applied to the creed commenced by the council of Nice, 
A. D. 325, and completed by the council of Constantino- 
ple, A. D. 381. 

Nice'n? 88, w. Accuracy; minute exactness; nicety. 

NPcE-TV, [nl's?-!?, S. fr. P. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. , nis't?, Wb.] 
TU Ouality of being nice ; any thing nice , minute ac- 
curacy ; fastidious delicacy ; squeamishness , punctilious 
discrimination ; subtilty ; effeminate softness , a dainty. 

NI'fJH^R, (nl'kar) n. A plant. Miller. 

niche, (nich) TU [Fr.j A hollow or recess in a wall to 
place a statue in. 

Niched,* (nieb'ed or nlcht) a. Placed in a niche. Bsh. 

NICK, TU [nteXe, Teut.] Exact point of time ; a notch ; a 
score ; a reckoning. — [nicA«, Fr. — A winning throw. 
Prior.] — (Morthem myiholo^) An evil spirit of the 
waters: — hence Old Micky for the devil, in vulgar dis- 
course. 

NIck, V. a, [t. Ricxxn ; pp. ricking, rickxo.] To hit; to 
touch luckily ; to perform by some artifice , to notch ; to 
suit, as tallies : — to defeat or cozen, as at dice : — to cut 
under the tail of a horse. 

NIck'ed, (nlk'^l) TU A whitish metal, ductile, malleable, 
and veiy bard. It is attracted by the magnet, and, like 
iron, may be rendered magnetic. 

Nic-KfiL')c,* a. Relatmg to or containing nickel. Smart 

NIck'ER, u* One who nicks ; a pilferer ; a knave. 

NIck'nXck.* tu a trifle. See Knickknaok. 

NIck-nXck'e-ry,* tu a trifle; a toy; a knickknack. 
FVankbn. 

NIck^nAbkb, tu [Ttom de niguey Fr.] A name given in de- 
risioi) ; an opprobrious name or appellation. 

NXCK^nXm^ V. a. fu RIOKNAMXD , pp. NIOKRUIINO, RIOS- 

NAMXD.I To call by an opprobrious name. 

NIc-o-lA^I-tXn,* tu One of a sect of the early Christians, 
named ftom Nicolas, and charged with licentiousness. 
Rev. ii. 

Mf-cOiTidiNy (n9-kfl'shan) tu [mcofiaiw, Pr.] Tobacco: — 
so named ftom Mieoty who, about IfioO, first tent tt to 
Prance. 


t a time ; to eat slowly ; to bite 


the smell of tobacco smoke. Ure. 

MciQ-TlNy* TU (Chem.) A peculiar principle extracted firom 
tobacco; nicotianine. Brande. 

NIc'tAte, V. a. [nacto, L.] To wink ; to nictitate. Bap. [R.] 
Nic-tA'tiqn, iu a winking ; nictitation. Coekeram. 
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«. «. To wink j to nletaio. ih/tmu 
lilo^Tf«TXT-f]f«, «. Applto4 to « tbin witk 

whkk mm anlmdr can protect iMa kptn» wklMiat a 
total ofaotraction of rMoB. _ , 

M1o-«|rfT2'TiQir,* n. Tbe winking of the oyoi. 

Klni, n. [nutaf, L. j nitf , Fr.j A neta j a brood j ae, a ntar 
of 


KlD'^jgT^ (nXd'ipt) «. rcomipted lltna nkMv or ntab^.] 
A oowaH } a tnfler. ckmden. [E.J 
Nln'p^vi^lTX,* e. n* To buUd neeta, aa Mrda. Bnmde* 
Nlthl-Wl-oJk*TiQit, n, [n id i fi cai w ^ L.] Act of building neata. 
tNl^n|if»,n. A coward; adaatani; a baae fellow; a oldget. 


NT'npa, a. faidor, L.; autatr, Fr.] Scent; MTor; amen 
of roaat mart. Tmot* 

tNi>i» 9 A- 6 s'|>Ty, a. J&uctatioa wHh the taato of roaat 
meat. Floyor, 

lin'x> 9 M 0 a, a. Reoembling the amell or taate of roaat 


NId'V-X'XrT)* a. (Bat) NeatMng, or Ijrlng loose In pulp or 
cotUm. JLtudm» 

V. a. [aktalar, L.] To bnild a neat Cpdt- 

NlD-v-Ll^Tloif, a. Time of remaining in the neat 
a. [1*1 A neat of birda ; a idde. Smart, 

Nificx, (n 6 a) a. (aitaa, Fr. ; tuftut L.} The dau^ter of a 
brother or aiater. 

a. [It] A mettiod of engraving on g(M and 
allvwjd^ ^Brai^ 

) A genua ^pianta ; the fennel- 


tNi^FLX, (nl'fl) a. [aiia, Norm. Fr.} A tiifta. Ckmtear, 
A7-/?Ax^X4,*a. [It] (Bet) / — - ^ - 


flower. OaM. 


\ loel.] A miser; a sordid fellow. 


NIo^o^rd', o. 'Sordid ; pammonioua ; niggardly. 
Nl&'dAkD, a. a. To stint ; to suppty spannglv. Shak, [R.] 
tNl(a^o^Rl>-lgE, a. Nlfgarakieaa ; avarice. Spamter. 
rnn'o^RD-Xsu, a. Haiaag some diapoaition to avarice ; 
paraimoniotta* MatrtL 

Nl^G^RD-xi-irfiss, a. Avarice ; sordid parsimony. 
Nlo^e^Ri><Lir, a* Avaricious ; sordid ; parsiroonioua. 
NlO^e^RD-LY, ad. Sparingly ; poraimonioualy. Skak, 
tNTn^n^n-Rjtas, a. Avarice ; sordid parsimony. Stdiuy, 
flin»'€i4Ri>^A!p, a. Avarice. Str T, Elyot, 
tNle^OifkRn-Y, a. Niggardltneas. Oemer, 

Nlo^ous. (nig'gl) «. a, [i, kioolxo ; pp, wteoutra, ma- 
otao.} mock ; to play on. Beatcm. ^ FL 
Nlo^OLX^ V, a. To play with ; to trifle. Maumgar. 
mo^OUtR* a. One that nigglM. Smart 
NiftH, (n!) a. [ces^. aiOHca, superL irxxT.] Near; not 
distant ; not remote ; allied closely. 

Nleu, (nX) prop. At no great distance from ; near. MU- 
ton, 

NIgh, (nX) ad. Not fer off; near ; nearly ; almost. 
tNlGH, (nl) «. a. To approach ; to draw near. WieHffit. 
tNIgb, (nX) a. a. To come near to ; to near. Chaneor, 
TfnGH'LY, (nX^e) ad. Nearly ; within a little. Lodco, 
NlGB'irvas, (nl'nta) a. Nearness. A. Wood. [R.] 

NIght, (nit) a. The time of darkness ; the time from 
sunaet to sunrise ; darkness ; obscurity ; ignorance ; ad- 
versity ; death : — used much in compositicHi ; aa, mirku- 
fall.— Wnigkt, ad. this night 
NIght-sYrd, (nXt-) a. A bird that flies by night 
NlGHT^-nbRif, a. Produced in darkness. 

Night^brAwl,* (nlt^brftwl) a. A riot or quarrel In the 
night MoUday, 

N1ght'BrAwl-9r, a. One who raises diaturbaocea In 
the night S hok, 

NlGHT'~BRfiSZB,*n. A breeae blowing in the night Afeaea 
NIgbt'cAp, a. A cap worn in bed. Bacon, 
NIgbx^-CRow, a A bird that cries in the night 
NIght'-db^, a. Dew that falls in the nlglit. 
N1ght'-.d6g, a. A dog that hunts in the night 
NlGHT'-DRks^ a. Dress worn at night Popo. 

NlGHT^kD, a. Darkened ; black : benighted Shak. 
NIght^fAxl, (nXt^fld) a. The close or day ; evening. 
NIght'fAr>|NG, a. Travelling in the night Oay. 
NIgjbt'fXbb, n. a fire in the night: — ignis fatnus. 
Horbert, 

NiGBT'-FLi-yit,* a. An insect or bird that flies in the 
night SM>y. 

NlGHT'-Ftf , a. A moth that fUes in the night 
NiGHT-FdOK^DiPRED, (-dprd) s. Lost in the night. 
NiGBT'GddTN, a. A loose gown used for an undreea. 
NIght'-guXrb,'*' a. A watch or guard in the night. Pope, 
NiGHT'HlG, a. A wHeh snppoeed to wander in the 
night 

NiGHT'HlwB,* aw A hawk that fliee by ntaht Jisk, 
NIght'IB-gAxb, (nXt^iB-gU) a. A smaU bM that sings 
sweetly in the ; the sweetest or soag-tards ; phho- 
mel : — a word of endearment 
tNiGHT'XPH, a. Beloaging to the night TVrtarofle. 
N1 ght^.4Ar,* (nXt^W) a. A BritisY^bicd seawrkable fer 
^ Wide pipe of mi seak t— called aieo the gaab-mtekor, 
Brando* 


NTGirr'tVSB,'* a. Hwhig_no night Md, Phm Jana. • 
N iGHT^Lj [/(nit ^) a. Bm ^ night; linppeidnf by 

NIgI^XT, (BltOe) ad. By night ; every night BKtois. 
NIght'mIn, a.; pL BXGHTXBN. One Who enipCifa 
privies in dw night 

NTght'-k^oh,* a. A march in the night C. J. 


enboB. 

NiOHT'MJtax,* a. A nocturnal mask or visor. Dra/ytian, 
NlGBT'-PiCcB, (alt'pds) a. A picture colored for candle- 
lit effect, or eo cofered as to be seen to the best advan- 
tage by eandle-ligbt 

fNlGBT'.RliL, a. A loose cover thrown over the dtam «l 
night Maooinger. 

NlGBT'-BA-VBir, (nlt'rs-'vn) n. A sort of owl. 4 >sarsr. 
NIght'-r&st, a. Repose of the night flhsk. 
N!ght-r6b'B 9R, a. One who robs by night . 
fNlGBY'-Rtirz.x, a. A Aroifo of the night ; night-iGtal. Shak. 
inGBT'-BZA-gozr,* (nxt^s 0 -zn) a. The time of night 
Pottbn. 

NIOBT^SBlns, a. The dmltBess of the night— (B0t> 
A genus of plants and shrubs, some of which are very 
ponoBons; a perennial ptent, deadly nightshade, er 
behadnniia, or owale. > . 

NlGBT^HBHlii-prG, a. Showing brightneas in Uta night 
N!gbt^-8HKi£x, (nXt'shidk) a. A cry in the night Shak. 
NlGHT'-eblLj* a. Human excrement and nriao naed n* 
manure ; called also nij^t^manuro. Farm. Bern. 
NlOHT^-SPtLt, a. A charm against banns of the night# 
Ckauoor. 

NjGHT'-4wRAT,« a. A sweat or penpiratioB in the night 
Mead. 

NIoht'-trXp-pdvg, a. Going lightly in the night. Shak. 
NiOHT'-vIi^ipw, (nn^Tlzh-un) a. A vision of the night. 
N!ght'-wak-|ng, a. Watching during the night Shak. 
NlGBT'-wAtx, (ntt^wAk) a. A walk in the night 
NIobt'-wAlk-er, (DTt'wdk-or) a. One who walks in the 
night : — commonly used in an ill sense. 
N!6 HT^-wAxk-|NG, (sit'wkk-ing) a. Roving in the night 
NIght'-wAlk-ing, (nlt'wAk-|Bg) a. The act of wauing 
In sleep or in the night ; noctambulation. 
NIOHT^-wAN-nkR-gR, a. One that wanders by night 
NIght'-wAn-der-Ino, o. Roving in the night. Shak. 
NlGHTtwAB-BL}NG, o. Singing in the night 
NIOHT^WARD, 0. Approaching towards night 
JKIght'-watoh, (nit'wocb) n. A guard or watch at night; 
a period in the night during which the men on gnaro are 
not dianged. 

NiGHT'-WATCB-gR, (nlt'wbeb-pr) a. One who watches 
in the night 

NTght'-wItch, a. A nigh^hag. BdloeL 
NI-GRfis'cENT, a. [atgreseeas, I*.] Growing black; op- 
proaebing blackness. 

NiG-B}-F)-oA'TipN, a. [ntger and /acto, L.] The act of 
making Mack. 

Nj'grine,*!!. (Jtfta.) A silico-calcareous oxide of titankini. 
Broads. 

Ni'H|L-lsM,v a. Nothingness ; nihility. Dwight, [rA 
NJ-alL'hTX, a. [nthiiitt, Fr. ; nihdum, JU] Nothingnesa; 
the state of being nothing. 

|NIxl, V. a. [fw vTthj Not to will ; to reflise. Sjpoiuott, 
fNItt, v.n. To be unwilling ; not to agree. Shak. 

NJll. a. The shining sparks that come off of hraw when 
melted hi a ftunace. 

N 1 -x 6 m^E-tER,* a* A structure Iw which the ancients 
measured the rise of the waters of the Nile. Cfeat Afeur. 
NlM, V. a. To take ; to pilfer ; to steaL Bbdkrao. [Obsom 
or vulgar.] 

Ni]is-BXF"EB*oi^t^*^ n. Bringing ekmds or storms. Beh. 
NIb'BLB, a. Cluick ; active : ready : speedy ; lively ; agile. 
NlM'BLE-FoaT-EO,*(nXm'l^f(lt-^>a. Swill of foot Shah. . 
NlM^BLE-Nfisa, a. Quickness ; activity ; speed ; agility. 
tNltf'BXigBS, n. Nimbleness. Spoaoer. 

NTm^ble-wit-ted, a. Quick ; eager to spsik. Baedd. ^ 
NIM'bly, od. Quickly ; speedily .actively. « 

N 1 m-b 5 se^* a. Cloudx ; stormy ftempdiituotis. BsA'T#*] 
jrikt B pB,* n. [L,] A r«n clqud. -^(Painting k Sea^am A 
eireujar disk round the heads of divinities, soveveip»i| « 
and saints ; an aureola. Bramda, . 

tN}-MPE-TY, a. [nimulaa, aehool L.] The state e§ 
too much. Boiliy. " 

NTu'llEit, a. A thief ; a pilferer. Hudibrao. [R.] 
Nl2f'ffOH-pD6p, n. [a cdrruptkm of the Iiatin non ompoaJ 
A feol ; atrifler. Addison. [Vulgar.] ~ 

NIwe, o. One more than eight 
NIlfE. n. pL The number nine ; the nine muses. Popo. 
NlBE'FdLD, a. A a. Nine times ; nine timet as much. 
NIffE'HdLxg, n.yL A tame in which nine holes are made 
in the ground, into which a peUetis to be bowled. 
NIivB>ifiii*9->MdR^Rls, n. Game of ninepina. Bee Mon* 
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tN 5 l>'DX», <iiM'dn) a. B«nt ; declined. Thamtm 
K 5 o'D 9 Ky n. One who nods : a drowsy person. 

N<^d'x>ls, (add'dl) n. A head, in contempu Skak, 

IfdD'oy, n, [MNdm, Norm. Fr.J A kind of searfowl, eadlv 
taken: —a simpleton} an idiot:— -a game at cards jB. 
Jtmton, 

K 5 ds, n. fnedus, L.] A knot; a knob: — a knot or in< 
trigue of a poem or other piece. — fAfed) A s welling or 
tumor upon a bone. — (Aetroa.) pi. The two points in 
which the orbit of a planet intersects the plane of the 
ecliptic. JBrande. — A ^int or hole m the gnomon of a 
dial. — (6*00111.) A small oval figure. 

NO-DdsxS* a. Knotty j full of knots ; nodoua, fftlL 
Nq-dOs'i-ty, a. [Mdosite, Fr.J Complication } knot. Browne. 

I '*• ^3 Knotty j nodose. Browne, 

a. Formed of or resembling nodules. Smart 
NdD'OtE, (nBd'ydl) [ndd^ai, S. J. nhcPjai, fT. ; nSd'dl, 
Jo. IT. Sm.J n, [xodtuas, L.J A little knot or hump, 
NdD'OLSD, (nbdVdld) 0. Having little nodules. 
n. See Nowsu 

tNo-^-MXT'1-c.^L ,♦ a. Mental ; intellectual. Cndwortk. 
N9-£t'|c, o. [oo»7rtifdj.] Kelating to the understanding or 
to thought; perceiving; intelhsent. WaUrkouae. [r.] 
Nog, n. [abbreviation of nogpn.] A little mug ; liquor ; ale. 
Sw\ft. — (AToitt) A treenail. — (Arch.) A wooden brick j 
inserted in the wall of a house.— JVsg- qf a mill, the littie 
piece of wood which, rubbing against the hopper, makes 
the corn fall from it. Cotgvave. 

a. Hard ; rou^ ; harsh. Becape of K. Charlee. 
NdG'fijN, n. A small mug or cup. Heywood. 

NdG^AiNO, n. (Arch.) A partition framed of timber scant- 
lings, with the interstices filled up by bricks. Mason. 
fNor-^LNCE, n. See Notaitce, and Ansotakgs. 
tNolE, V. a. See Nov, and Annoy. 
fNolNT, V. a. [otnt. Fr.J To anoint. ffuloeL 
tNbl'oys, a. See Noroui. 

NoI§e, (ndiz) n. [iwws, Fr.J Any kind of sound, out- 
cry ; clamor ; boasting or importunate talk , talk. 

NoI^E, V. a. [t. noised; pp. noisino, noised.] To spread 
by rumor or report. Bentley. 

Noise, «. n. To sound loud. Milton. 
tNbi^E'rOL, a. Clamorous , noisy. FOtham. 

Npl^E'LJ^ss, 0. Silent , without noise or sound. ShAk. 


Nbl'§|-Nfi88, a. State of being noisy , clamor. 

Nbl'SQBIE, (ndl^sum) a. [nowso, ft. j” Noxious ; mischiev- 
ous, unwholesome; pernicious; onensive ; fetid. 

Nbl^SQBL£-LV, (ndi'sijim-le) ad. Noxiously , offensively. 

Noi'sqme-n£ 8S, (.ndi'sym-nSs) n. Disgust ; offensiveness. 

Nbf'§y, (ndl'ze) a. Making a noise , clamorous; loud, 
sounding loud. 

r&LgiNif* [L.] « Willing or not willing; ” — 
at all adventures, whether willing or not willing. Smart 

MO’Ll ME TXy'PB Efy [L., “ £h not touch me.’»] n. 
(Med.) An infiamed corrosive ulcer or cancer. — (Bat.) A 
thorny plant; yellow balsam. 

Np-Ll'^TipN, (nv-llah^yn) a. [ftaliha, L.] Unwillingness; 
opposed to volition. Hale. 

tNoJLL, n. A head , a noddle. Shak. , 

rE&E'f^quL* [L.] (Law) An Acknowledgment 
or an agreement by the plaintiff, that he will not further 
prosecute his suit. TVniitiw. 

Nom'.^d, a. [vouasf vopaiiKds.] Wandering ; pastoral : no- 
madic. Bri. CrU. , 

NbM'^D, or N6m'^de, n. One who leads a wandering 
or pastoral life. Todd. 

NQ-uXi^iCf a. Relating to nomads , having no fixed abode ; 
wandering ; pastoral ; rude. Brande. 

N6m'.^i>-1$m,* a. Wandering life ; state of a nomad. Fo. 
Qu, Rev. 

Nb'hL^lf-cy, n, [imsien, L., and pavrela^ Gr.; nomaneie. 
Fr.1 Divination by the letters of a name. [r.J 

NbM^ARjfcJH,* n. An ancient Egyptian magistrate. Aeh. 

Nbm^BLE^, (nftm^Uz) a. pi. The entrails of a deer , uiuUes. 

NbM'BR|L,* n. The centre of an escutcheon. Smart 

H'OM DE OUEMEEf* (nSm^d^-gir') [Fr.J A fictitious or 
assumed name. ^ Rev. 

Nome, n, [vopda.] The Greek name for the provinces into 
which Egy^ was anciently divided : a province. — [ne- 
mm, L.J (Algebra) A simple quantity affixed to some 
other quantity by its pr^r sign. 

Nb^M^B-CLA-TpE, or NehMJgN-OLl'TpE, fu [h.\ nomen- 
elatenrt Fr.J One who gives names to persons or things ; 
one whose office it is to call persons by their proper names. 

No-MgH-CLk'TE^SB, R. A female nomcnclator. Addieon. 


k^'yvu, Jtt. B.i nb'm^n-kiautflr fta. Jt n. [nomen- 
eki^,Fr. ; nomenelatvra, L.] Tto whole of the terms, 
or the laii|uage, pecniiar to an ar( or scienhe; a vocab- 
ulary. 


N&-X 9 ir- 0 LlT'yB-ls!^* a. One who forms, or is vetaod 
in, nomenclatures. Brande. 

a. A nome, name, or single term in algebra* 

s. [Rsmhialfr, L .1 Pertaining to a name or 
names ; existing in name only ; titular. 
tNbM'l-V^L, a* A nominalist. B.Joneon, 
N 5 bi')-m.^- 1 sm,* n. The doctrine of the nominalists. Brit, 
Ont 

NbM' 1 -N.jLL-TsT, n. One of a scholastic sect of philosophers 
who arose in the eleventh centuiy, and who maintained, 
in opposition to the realiete^ that the universes in logic 
were namee only, and not realities. 

I Ndai-i-NAi«-f 6 ^Tfc,* a. Relating to nominalism. Ee. Rev, 
N 6 M'j-NAL-i 2 E, V. a. To convert into a noun. Jne.for Or- 
atory. [E.J 

NbM'i-NAL-Ly, ad. By name j only in name ; titularly. 
Noii'J-NATE, V. a. [nominoy £•.] [i. nohinated; pp, nomi- 
nating, NOMINATED.] To name publicly, to (Bopose £br 


tNOM'i-N^TB-Ly, ad. Particularly ; by name. Spelman, 

NdM-i-Ni'TiQN, n. The act of nominating ; state of being 
nominated ; power of nominating; the person nominated. 

N 6 m^}-nvtXve, a. (Gram.) Ttot names, and nothing 
more ;— applied to the first case of nouns. 

N 6 m'i-na-tIve,* b. The form of a noun that designates 
the person or thing that governs the verb. Murray. 

N 6 m'(-nA.-tqb, tt. One who nominates or names. 

NdM-i-N££^ n. A person nominated to a place or office. 

N 6 M'l-NbE,* n. (Law) One who nominates. Blacketone. 

N 9 -M 6 a'RA-PHy,* B. A treatise on laws^ Dr. Black. 

N 6 M[- 9 -THfiT'}c,* a. Legislative , nomothetical. Smart 

N 6 m- 9 .th£t'j- 0 -^l, o. [ropoeirns-} Legislative. 
low. 

JV*bJV, ad. [L.J Not — It is never used separately, but 
always as a prefix, giving a negative sense to words ; as, 
Bon-residence, non-performance. 

NbN-VBlL'j-Ty,* n. Want of ability. Cfrabb. 

NbN-^c-cfiPT'^NCE,** n. A refusal to accept. Blaokstone. 

N 6 N-Ac-QUi-£ 8 'C 5 NCE,*n. Arefusal of compliance. Haw- 
tons. 

NbN-AD-Mls'siQN,* (n 5 n- 8 d-ml 8 h'vn)n. Refusal to admit 
Ayliffe. 

Nbn-A-DtJLT',* B. One not arrived at adult age. Jfatc^ 
kme. 

N 6 n'a^e, b. The time of life before legal maturity, or bo- 


fore the age of 21 years ; minority. 

Nbw^AiyED, (nSn^Sjd) a. Being in nonage. Browne. 

N6if-A-<?fi8'|-MAt,* a. (Aatron.) The ninetieth. Crabb. 

Non'A"«6n,* b. a figure having nine angles. Oa^6. 

N6N-Ai.-l?N-i'Tl9N,* (-Sl-y^n-a'shyn) n. State of not 
being alienated. Bliukstone. 

N6n-ap-p£ae ance,*b. a ftiilure of appearance. Aeh. 

N 6 N-AP-P< 5 lNT'M¥NT,*n. Nepipct of appointment Smart. 

JV’biV ^ 8 -stfMP' 8 fTy* B. [L.J (Law) A plea wberel^aman 
denies that he has made any promise. Whiahaa. 

N6n-at-tEnd'ance, n. Want of attendance. 

Nbw-4.T-TfiN'Ti9N,* n. Want of attention. Aak. 

fNbwcE, n. Purpose; intent ; design. Spenser. 

MvBCUALANCEy* (ubo' eh^-\kx\a^ n. [Fr.J IndifiTerence ; 
carelessness , coolness. Qu. Rev. 

Moj\rc'MALAJVTy*(n6D'8b^Uing')a. [Ft.] Indifferent; care- 
less. Be. Rev. 

NdB'-ci.Alu,'^ B. (Law) An omission of a claim. Blaek- 
atone. 

NdN-cpM-Mls'8i9?iED,* (nSjj-kpm-mlsh'pnd) o. Having 
no commission. Crabb. 

NbN-C9M-PU'AW0®,n. Failure of compliance. 

Mdjv odM^PQs M£jyf TfSt* [Im] (Law) Noting a person 
not sound of mind, memory, or understanding. Whiahaw. 

Ndif-cpw-cliE',* V. a. To refUse concurrence to. 77u 

Hutckmaon. 

N 6 N-c 9 N-cOB'E¥ifCE,* n. A refUsal of concurrence. 
Aah. 

Nbw-CQN-DOcT^lwo,* a. Not conducting. Smart. 

NbN-cpN-DtJcT'QE,* B. Asubstance that does not conduct 
or transmit ; — particularly, one that does not conduct the 
electric fluid ; an electric. Bnqf. 

NbN-cpN-pbRM'iNG, a. Wanting conformity. 

NbN-cpN-PdRM'jHT, n. One who does not conform; — 
specially, one who refrises to conform to tlM^establiUbed 
or national religion or church ; a dissenter. 

I NbN-cpN-FbBMO-Ty, B. Want of conformity; refusal to 
Join in the established religion or worship. 

Non-c9n-t£nt',* n. One who votes in the negative in 
the British House of Lords. HaateL 

N 6 rf-< 5 pN-TRlB'v-T 9 -EV,* 0. Not contributing.' J. Bailey, 

NbN-D£-Llv'£-Ey,* B. The omission of delivery. Block. 

atone. 

Nbif'DJ^CElPT, 0. Not yet described ; nndescrlbed. 

NOBT'Dg-BCRlPT,* B. Any thing, as a plant or animal, 
not yet described or classed. P, Cye, 

ATbjv [L.] (Law) The general issue in an 

action of detinue. TomRna, 
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NOR 


[n&Q A m P,J JE. F. Jo, K. SfnuR.1 nSn, IF^] 
a. St pron, fne om.] No one ; not one ; not nny ; not any 
one ;<-* ueed of persons or tolngs. 

Kdir-f .i 4 ftoT%e II. St pi] A person or persons not 

elected. Mar. 

Ndif~«.Lfto^TR}o,« n. A enbstutoe not electric, but which 
conducu the elecuic fluid. Brands. 

N6N~]p<.Lfio^Tnic,« ) 0 . Not electric, end therefore con- 
N5N~u.Lftc'T]i|-0|&,* i duetmg the electric fluid. Brands. 
NdK-£N^T|*TY, n. State of not eziming ; non<exii^nce ; a 
thing not existing. 

NoNEg, n. pL fnomts, L.1 A day in each month of the 
Roman caieodan so called as being the nmtk inclusive 
befm'e the ides, it correimnds to the 7th of March, May, 
July, and Oct. ; and to the 5th of all the other months 
prayers, formeriy so called. 

NONE'-Bp-PRET'Ty,* (nan's 9 -prft't 9 ) n. The London- 
pride saxifVage. Mm. Encp. 

NONE-spA.R'jNa,'*' 0 . Sparing no one. SKak. 

Ast ts-rBKffTVHf* [L., “ JJa net bent found.**] 
(Law) The return made by the sheriff when the defend- 
ant 18 not to be found in his bailiwick. Wkiakaw. 
K^NB'sticu. (ndn-) n. A thing unequalled or extraordi- 
nary : — a kind of apple. 

N6N-£:|;-y8T'£NCE, n. State of not existing ; nonentity. 

a. Not having existence. JirbulhnoL 
N 6 n-£x-p^r-tX^X 19 N,‘'' n. Failure or suspension of ex- 
portation. Perry. \ 

Nox-FilA'SAlfC*,* n. (Law) An offence of omission of 
what ought to be done. Tomhns. 

N^N-PVL-FlL'M^lfT/ n. A failure of ftilfilling or per- 
forming. Colery^ge. 

Np-NtLL'iQN,* (np-nR'yvn) n. The number of nine 
millions of millions. Smart. 

N6N-lM-ppRrTJL'TipN,* n. Failure or suspension of im- 
portation. Perry. 

Noir^pr-HXB'}-TXNT,’» n. One who is not an inhabitant. 
Ld. StoweU, 

NdN-jS'RXNT,* a. Nonjuilng ; Jacobite. Chambers. 
KdN-JflR'INi}, a. [non and jwo, L.] Not swearing al- 
legiance, as a nomuror. 

N6n'jC-RPR, or Non-jO^RPR, [nSn'jv-ror, IT. F. K. 8m.} 
nSn-Jd'rpr, 8. P. J. Jo. Wb.) n. (EngUah fustory) One 
who, conceiving James XL unjustly deposed, refused to 
swear allegiance to those who succeeded him. 
NdN-NXT'V-Ml-Sj (««» naturabay L.] A term ap- 
plied by the ola physicians to certain things which are 
necessary to hfe, but do not form a part of the living body, 
as air, food, sleep, excretions, exercise, and the passions. 
N6 n'nVi «• A ninny; a simpleton. Stevens. 
NoN-pB-^fiRV'ANCE,* n. A failure to observe. Smart 
jyQy-^QB-arXJr TJfSf [L.] (Law) “ Notwithstanding ; ” not- 
withstanding any thing to the contrary: — a clause in a 
{Mtent, Ac., licensing a thing to be done, which some 
former statute would otherwise restrain, f^ishato. 
N6N-P^L-RfiIL', (-rSl') n. [nor^aredf Fr.] Excellence un- 
equalled. Shak. A kind of apple : — a very small print- 
ing type, smaller than minion: — a kind of liquor, or 
cordial. 

N5n-p^-r£il^ (-r5F) a. Peerless ; unequalled. 
NdM-P 4 i-RY 8 H'lpN-£R,* n. One who is not a panshioner. 
Sir J. Mchol 

NOn-pXY'KI^NT,*'’ n. Omission of payment. Blackstone. 
N6n-p?r-poem'ANCE,* n. Neglect of performance. 
Blackstone. 

N6n'plOs, n. [non and plua^ L.] A puzzle ; inability to say 
or do more. 

N6n'plOs, e. 0. [i. ivonplubssd ; pp. woicplussino, kow- 
PLUSBKD.J To confound ; to puzzle. OlanviUe. 
N6N-PRfti^-EN-Ti'TipN,*n. Failure of presentation. TbCor. 
N^N-PR 9 -fI"ci¥N-cv,* 71. Want of proficiency, .dsh. 
N6n-pr<?-fI''ci?nt, <n5n-piv-fl8h'9nt) n. One who has 
made no progress in an art or study. Bp. Hall 

n. [abbreviation of non prosequitur^ L.] (J^w) 
The name of a judgment rendered against a plaintiff, for 
neglecting to prosecute his suit, according to law and the 
rules of the court. Bouvier. — When a nonsuit, or non 
proseqwXMs^ is offered, the plaintiff is said to be mm- 
drossed. FFhishaa. 

Non'-prOssed,* (-prUst) a. (Law) Permitted to be 
dropped* Blackstone. 

N6r*-BE-4rXbd' 4NCE,* n. Slight; disregard. Shak. 
NdN-RES^l-DfiNcE, IB. State of being non-resident ; neg- 
lect or failure of residence. 

N6N~Rfis^l-D£NT, n. One who does not reside at the 
place or bis official duty. 

NoM~r£ 9 ^|-d£RT, o. Not residing, or not residing at the 
place of one^i official duties ; — applied to clergymen who 
live away fVom their cures. 

N^N-’R^-fmT'^NCE, n. State of making no resistance ; 
the doctrine that it is unlawful or wrong to resist, by 
force, the commands of a prince, magistrate, or govern- 
ment ; passive obedience. 

N 6 r-R£* 9 Y 8 Y'^kt, a. Not resisting ; unoppoeing. 


NdN~Rig- 9 XBT'jN«/ 0 . Making no resistance, ^dduon. 
NdN^aXNE,* 0 . (Law) Not sane; not of Kmnd mind 
Blackstone. 

NdN'sERSE,!!. Unmeaning language; folly; trifles. 
NdN^afiiCBE-VltRSE,* n. verse made of words taken pro 
miscuouBly, without regard to any thing except meas 
lire. 0«5b. 

N5N-sfiN^8}-€^L, a. Unmeaning; foolish; trifling 
N5N-8fiN'8)<;^i.y, ad, FooUsmy ; ridiculously 
NdN-sfiN's}-o^l4-Nfi88, M. Ungrammatical jfugon ; fblly, 
N5N-sfiN's|-TlvE, n. One wanting seusation. — a. Insen- 
sible. FetUutm. [B.1 

ffbN sAq! (nSn-sekV^-tyr) [L.,<*/f dees not fol- 

low.**] (Law) A conclusion not warranted by the prem- 
ises. Qs. Rev. 

N5N-BC>-LC^Tip7r, n. Failure of solution. Breenw. 
NdN-BdL^VfR-cy, n. Xnabifity to pay ; insolvency. Swift 
NdN-s5L'VENT, fu Unable to pay debts; insolvent. 
NdN-BpXR'lNG, a. Merciless. Shak. Bee NoirK-sPARiiro. 
NdN-svB-Mis'sipN,* n. Want of submission. Bwrn. 
NSn'sCit, (-sat) n. (Law) The renunciation of a suit by 
the plaintiff, most commonly upon the discovery of 
some error or defect, when the matter is far proceed- 
ed in. 

N6r'sOiT, V. a. [i. iroifsuiTsn; pp. wowbuitiso, wow- 
BUiTso.] To stop or quash in legal process. 
N6N-TfiN'VR’E>* (Law) A plea in bar to a real action, by 
saymx that he (the defendant) holds not the lands meo- 
tioned in the plaiutiff’s count or declaration. Whishaw. 
NdN^-TfiRM,'*' n. (Law) A vacation between two lerms 
of court. Bouvxer. 

N5N'TRQir-iTE,* n. (Min.) A silicate of iron, found in 
small nodules imbedded in the ore of manganese. P. Cyc. 
NdN-€'9A^C£,* n. Neglect of use. Blackstone. 
N6n- 0'$ER,* n. (Late) A hot using ; neglect. Blackstone. 
Nod^DLE, fnb'dl) 71. A fool , a simpleton ; noddle. [Low.] 
NddK, n. A corner, a small recess or retreat. — (Law) 
About twelve and a half acres of land. CoweL 
N&6n, n. The middle of the day ; the time when the sun 
is m the meridian ; twelve o’clock ; mid-day. 

N66n. o. Meridional , mid-day. Young. 

NdSN'DiY, Tu Mid-day , noon ; noontide. Shak. 
N56n'dXy, a. Meridional. Addison. 

N6dN^|NO, 71. Repose or rest at noon; repast at noon. 
Addison. Work at noon or during dinner hours. Farm 
Eney. 

tNooN'SHON,* n. A place to retire to at noon. Browne. 
fNddw'STfiAD, (-stdd) n. Station of the sun at noon 
Drayton. 

N66n't!de,7i. Mid-day; time of noon. Shak. 
No5n'tIde, a. Meridional , mid-day. Shak, 

NdO^E, or N6dsE, [ndz, 8. J. K Jo, K, Sm. Wb. } nds, XT. 
F.l 71. A ruimuig knot, which binds the closer the more 
it is drawn. 

Ndo^E, (u6z) V. a. [t. ifooBED ; pp. KoOBino, woobsd.] To 
tie in a noose , to catch ; to entrap. 

N5'p^l,* n. (Bat) A Mexican plant; the cactus cpuntia, 
upon which the cochineal insect breeds. Ure. 

Nope, n. A bird , the bulfinch or rcdtail. Drayton. A 
blow on the head. Hunter. [Local, Eng.] 

Nor, conj. A negative particle, correlative to Tiot, and to 
neither / as, “ neither this nor that.” 

N5rm,* ?». [noma, L.J A model ; rule ; pattern. Colo- 
rtdge. [R.] 

NdR'M^i., a. [normUf L.] According to rule or principle ; 
perpendicular: — teaching rules or first principles, ele- 
mentary: — emplcwed as a rule or standard . — Jformal 
^oupf a group of rocks taken as a standard. LyelL — 
formal e^ool. a school for training schoolmasters. 
NoR'MAR, Tt. [old Fr.] A northman, apidied first to a 
Norwegian ; then, to a native of Normandy. — (Maut) 
A wooden bar on which the cable is fastened to the 
windlass. 

Nor'man, a. Relating to Normandy or the Normans. 
N6 r^ro7, w [noTti, and roy,old !>.] (Her.) The title of the 
third of the tliree kings at arms, or provincial heralds. 
Burke. 

Norse.* n. The language formerly spoken in ancient 
Bcanuinavia; the Scandinavian Gothic language. Bos- 
worth. 

Norse,* a. Relating to the language of Scandin^v^B* 

Rev. 

North, ti. One of the four cardinal points ; the point op- 
posite to the south, or to the sun when in the meridian. 
North, a. Northern ; being in the north. 

North-£a8t', (north-dstO n* The point midway between 
the north and east. 

N6rth>£a8T^ o. Being n^idway between the north and 
east. 

N5RTH-fiA8T'?RN,* o. Relating to the point between the 
north and east. Jonr. qf Science, 

N5bth'«b-l|-n£ 88,* n* The state of being northerly 
Booth. 

NdRTH^ipiULV, a. Being In or towards the north ; northern 
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c. B 0 lAf in or towards tbo north. 

EH,* n. An mbabitant of the north, of a northern 
conatn^ or northern part of a country. JEe, ilse. 

NbBTO'EElHPE,* n. One living In the north } oppoMd to 
seatherMr ; a northern. Dr. Abbot, 

NdBVU^EiiH-LY, ad. Towards the north. HaktmQt. 

NbBVH^VBN-MOST,* o. Farthest to the north. Ed, jR«e. 

UbRTH^lNO,* n. (M'aut.) The difference of latitude which 
a ship makes in sailing towards the north pole. — (Astron.) 
The motion or distance of a planet from the equinoctial 
northward. Brandt, 

1 ^ 6 bth'mAn/ n. ; pL N^RTH^MfiK. An Inhabitant of the 
north of Europe. Coleridge. 

North-p5l£^* a. An imaginary point in the northern 
hemisphere, nineW degrees from the equatmr. JBneg. 

N 5 rtu- 4 TX.r^ a. The polestar ; the lodestar. 

Nob*th0m'br|-4lN,» o. Relating to Northumberland, 
Eng. Encu. 

N 5 rth^W 4 lBD, o. Being towards the north. 

NsS™'wtSS?, j «>• »<»“• 

N5rth'w^rd>ly>* a. it ad. Being in a north direction, 
towards the north. E. Everett, 

N5rth~wEst', a. The point midway between the north 
and west. 

NoRTB>wfi 8 T' 9 R-LY,* o. Tending or being towards the 
north-west; north-western. BRUretk. 

North-wEbt'erk,* o. Being between the west and 
north. Draptea, 

N5rth>^1nd', a. Wind that blows from the north. 

NpR-wfi'^i-^Lir, a A native of Norway 

NQR-w£^df-^K, a. Belonging to Norway. 

tNpR-w£'y^N, a, Norwegian. Shak, 

N 69 E, (nOz) a. The prominence on the frice, which is the 
organ of scent and the emunctory of the parts near it ; 
the end of any thing, as of a bellows ; scent ; sagacity. 
— 7b lead bp the aoss, to drag by force, as a bear by his 
ring ; to lead blindly. — 7b thrust one's nose into any 
qfftttTj to meddle impertinently with it. — To put one's 
note out t^jotntf to put one out in the affections of an- 
(Rher. 

No$e, V. a. To scent ; to smell. Shak. To thrust the nose 
as in fkce of; to face. A. Wood. 

tNo^E, V. a. To look big ; to bluster. Shak. 

Nd^E'BARD,* a. A strap passing over the nose. Booth. 

NdfS^BiJlCD. a. A bleeding at the nose : — a plant. 

N5^ed, (nOzd) a. Having a nose; as, long-aossd, flat- 
noted. 

Nd^E'eAT, a. A bunch of flowers ; a posv. 

NdfE^LJ^ss, a. Wanting a nose , deprived of the nose. 

NdjE^BMXJLT, a. A pungent plant; the cress; nasturtium. 


NAt'A-bI'Ti di. Oarefhlly ; thriftily ; with bustle. 
NfrT'A>BLYy ad. Remarkably ; so as to be noted. 
JTp-rZWjDdt* d, pL [L.] ^ings to bo observed. Base- 
JUas. 

Np-TA^RI- 41 ., 0 . Relatiim to or done by a notary. 
No'T 4 l-RY, a. [artarnis, ll j An ofllcer among the andeig 


o't^l-RY, a. [artarhis, L. j An ofllcer among the andeig 
Romans employed to take notes of contracts, trials, and 
public proceedings : — in modem usim, an ofReer au- 
thorized to attest writings of any kind which may con- 
cern the public ; a ncRary-public. Hooker. 


N6^TA-Ry-P0B^L|o,* a. (Loai) A notaiy or ofllcer, Who 
publicly attests documents, or writings, to make them 
authentic in foreign countries : a notary. Brands. 

Nq-tA'tiqh, a. [aotatis^ L.J Toe act or manner of noting 
or marking: — act or practice of signifying any thing by 
marks or characters, as numbers by their appropnate 
signs in arithmetic and alg^ra: — the notice or knowl- 
edge of a word which is aflbrded by its original use 
and etymotogy ; an argument from etymology. B. Jonson. 

N6toh, a. [aee&a, Tout. ; leouhiOf It.j A nick ; a hollow 
cut; indentation. 

N5tch, V. a, [t. noToiizD ; pp. aroToniao, rotohbd.] To 
form notches or cuts in ; to cut in small boHows. 

NdTOH^BPARD,* a. (AreJk,) The board which receives the 
ends of the steps in a staucaM. Brands, 

NdTCH^wCfiB, a. An herb called also oraek, 

fN'dTE, [for as «ots.l Know not : could not. Spenser. 

NdTB,a.Xneta, L.] A mark or token by Which something 
is known ; notice ; heed ; reputation ; account ; informa- 
tion ; state of being observed : — tune : voice: harmonic or 
melodious sound; single sound in music : — short hint ; ab- 
breviation ; symbol a short remark or commentary; an- 
notation ; observation ; ~ a minute or memorandum ; — a 
abort letter ; a billet : a diplomatic communication : — a 
subscribed |mper acsnowledging a debt and promising 
payment ; a promissory note. 

Note, v. a. [iwto, L. ; tiotsr, Fr.] [L hotzd ; pp. wotipto, 
noTED.] To mark ; to distingulso ; to observe ; to re- 
mark ; to heed ; to attend ; to take notice of ; to make a 
memorandum of ; to enter In a book : to set down : to 
set down in musical characters. — [To push or strike. 
Ray. — Local, Eng.l 

N5te'-Book, (norbhk) r. A book containing notes. 

NdT'yD, a. Remarkable , eminent ; celebrated , notorious. 

NoT'jpD-LY, ad. With observation ; with notice. Shak. 

NdT'i^D-irfiss, A. State of being noted. Boyle, 

NdTE'LYSS, a. Having no note ; unknown. Decker, 

NSte'LYT,* n. A short note ; a billet. C. Lamb. 

N5t^:?r, n. One who notes ; an annotator. 


fNosE'THRiL, n. See Nostril. 

Nos'pvs,* n, (Arch.) The moulding upon the Upper edge 
or a step. Francis, 

NA^'LE, (nbz^zl) %. See Nozle. 

|jN<^6<iTl^-PHV,* n. [v6oof and A description of 

diseases. DungHson. 

j|N6s-Q-L6p'i-c^i.,» a. Relating to nosology. DungHson. 

ifNp-sPL'Q-prsT,* fi. One versed in nosology. P, Cye. 

[|Np-s6l.'p-py, or Np-s5l'0-oy, rno-sai'o-fo, 8. J. IT. Sm. 
Wb. f np-zol^O-J^ W. P.Ja, iZ.J n. \v6an$ and hdyos.) (Med.) 
The doctrine of diseases ; the classification and nomen- 
clature of diseases. 

DtN5-sp-PQ-fiT^)C, a. [ttboos and uotiu.) Producing dis- 
eases. ArbutknoL 

NQs-TXi.'9f-^* m. [sSerrof and dAyof.] (Med.) A species 
of melancholy resulting from absence from home and 
country; honmsicknesa. Brands. 

Nps-TXli'9tO,* a. Relating to nostalgia ; homesick. P. Mag. 

NOs'triLi, u. One of the cavities in the nose. 

Nfrs'TRVM, %. [L.] pi HPs'TRVMf. A qoack medicine 
kept for profit in the hands of the inventor, or of bis 
asnifnee. 

NdT, ad. The particle of negation or refusal:-- it denotes 
ceawtion; not only.— JVM gzulty, (Lavo) the general 
Issue ; the plea of a defondant in a criminal action or 


fNfrr, a, Bbmn. flee Nott. pp, noTtrrtno. novirrwD.] To declare ; to make known, 

JiriyTi PL.] Mark laeHt — used to point out with to. — “Such protest must be noti^Ud, within tour- 

something that deserves particular notice; commonly teen days after, to the drawer.” JModkrtsns. — In the 

J^dcaonneL United States, it is often used in the sense of to 

N6 T^-BlL'l-Ty,» n. NoCaUeness; a person or society of to gfw notiee tof as, •* I notified kirn of this matter;’* 

high or noble ^k. Chaucer. Qa. Rev. inst^ of, **Inotifiek tkie matter to him.”— I'his use was 

Not'^-^R, [nbt'^l, 8, W. P. J. E F.Jb. Sm.) a. [es- long since censured by Dr. Witherspoon. 
t^. Pr. ; ErtoMK#, L.] Industrious ; careftil ; thrifty; Nfr'Tipi^ (nlFsban) n,[notie, L.’ represents, 

i * ‘“l*®®™ commonly arolied to women. tion « any thing formed by the mind; idea ; image ; 

W. P.J. F. Jo. 8m. i nflt^g-bl, 8. E] conception : senument ; opinion ; sense ; understand- 
fcJVorthy of notice ; remarkable ; memorable. ing. — [pi Ehnall wares or trifles. — Oolioquial, U. 8.J 

NoT'A^le, E. iA person or thing worthy of notice. Addi- N6'TiQif-Ai,, a. Imaginary ; ideal ; visionaiy ; not real. 

JSE. One of the men of rank, or deputies of the states, N5'Tioif-AL’j-TY, e. Ousl^ of being notional, 
appoiiiled and co^oked by the king of Ftanoe on oer- N6'TI0H-Ah-I*Y, ad. In idea; mentally. 

oceasloM under^ old rigime, N6'ti 0R-ATE,* «. Notional , ftmclftiL MmBt, Rev. [R.l 

NoT'A*Bi«k-^ss« «. Carcftilness ; industry ; thrift. Nd'TiQir-isT, e. One who bolds an ungrounded opinion . 

NdT^A*»LE-yfiss, E. Remarkablenees ; importance. a visionary. Bp. Hopkine. 
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8m. t nbtb'ing, FTb.] n. [eo and tAmy.] Negation of be- 
ing; nonentity; universal neration: — not any thing, 
opposed to something ; a thing of no proportion or value , 
trifle. 

lINdTH^pfO, od. Not; in no degree; as, ** nothing loath." 
Milton. 

||NftTH-|K€L-A^R|-AN,* E. One who is of no particular be 
lief or denomination. Ch. Ob, 

IINAth'ino-Im,* E. Nothingness. Coleridge, [r.] 

IlNftTH'jWGKKESS, (niltb')ng-n$8) n. NihOity; non-exist- 
ence. 

Nd'TloE, (nS'ti's) E. [notieSf Fr.] Remark: heed; obser- 
vation; regard; advice; warning; information; in 
telligence. 

Nd'TfOE, V. a. [i EOTicxD ; pp. eoticieq, noticed.] To 
note ; to heed ; to observe ; to regard ; to attend to ; to 
mind; to take notice of. T, Howard^ (1608,) Bp. 
HomCf Dr. Wartony foe. A word that has been disputed, 
but long since used in England, and now in common use. 

N0'T|OS-v®Z'®f* d. That may be noticed; worthy of 
notice. Wordoieorik. [A modem wm^, in good use.] 

Nd^T|OE-A-BLY,* sd. In a noticeable manner. Blaekmood. 

Nd'Tj-cgEj* E. One who notices. Pope. 

N5-TJ-F1-CA'TIPN, E. [Fr.] Act of notifying; informa- 
tion ; notice given : representation by marks. 

N5'T|-fY, V, a, [ErtpCsf, Tr, xnetifieOf h.] [i. noTiriBo ; 
pp. EoTir vitro, EOTirrsD.] To declare ; to make known, 
with to. — **Bucb protest must be nefigsd, within four- 
teen days after, to the drawer.” Biaeketone. In the 
United States, it is often used in the sense of to fiifbrtE, 
to give notiee to ; as, ** / notated him of this matter ; ” 
instead of, "I notified tkie matter to him.”— I'his use was 
long since censured by Dr. Witherspoon. 

(mpshan) n, [notio, L.' Thou^ ; lepresenta. 
tion of any thing formed dv the mind; idea; image; 
conception: senument; opinion; sense; understand- 
ing. — [pi Small wares or trifles. — Oolioquial, U. S.] 

I Nd^TiQir-AL, a. Imaginary : ideal ; visionary ; not real. 
N6 'tioiv-al’|-ty, n, Ouality of being notional. 

N5'TI0N'AL>ZiT* dd. In Idea ; mentally. 

N5'tion>ATE,* a. Nothmal , ftmctfriL Mmtk, Rev. [R.l 

Nd'TiQir-isT, E. One who bolds an ungrounded e^nfon . 
a visionary. Bp, Hepkhu. 
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K6jpo*n3Io'T|i/ fi. An koMod thax fWiat on its back. 

HUL 

M6-T^rj|-TT, n. Fr.] Btato of being notorioua ; 

public knowUage { puUie expoeure. 

KQ-.T6'Ri-otJ8, a. [noCorttM, L.1 Publicly known j evident 
to wocld i muMUwm j not bidden ; conapicuoue^ die- 
tinguiiriied , hoCm : — coamonly, but not alwaya, used in 
a bad miumi } aa» a neiariMw ctiiM ; a iwCartetw villain » 
a netenoiM fticii 

Np-T6'R}>oDs-Ly, ad. In a notorioita manner ; publicly. 
Np-t6'rI-oCs-n&^ n. Public fame ; notorieiy. 
tXdTT, a. Smooth ; ahom. OUacer. 
jNdTT, V. a. To ahear. Stowe. 

JSTd'TVS, n. [L.] The aouth wind. MUUm. 

N6T^wufiAT, (-bwgt} a. Smooth, unbearded wheat 
NdT-wiTU-aTAND'iifa, coiy. Although: aa, ‘*He ia rich 
notvnUutandiug he haa loat much.’* AdtUton. Nevertbe- 
leaa; however. iToeger. — It ia now little uaed, in either 
of the above aeneea, by good writera See the itttL arUeU, 
N6T.W}TU-8TXKD'|Na,* prtw. Without htnderanee or ob- 
sCru<Rton ftom } not preveo^g } in apite of. pOT In theae 
aenaea nottwchatawduy haa obvioualy the force of a prep- 


conjunction. — Dr. Johneon remaifca upon it aa followa: 

Thia word, though, in conformity to other writers, called 
here a eotUun^ton^ ia property h^peariicipUd aJ^ective^ aa it ia 
compounded of not and loahetandinf^ and miawera ex- 
actly to the Latin non obotante. It u moat properly and 
analogically uaed in the ablative case abaolute, with a 
noun; aa, * He la rich natmikaiMnding his loss.* ” — ^Dr. 
Webster conaldera notwiCArtaadmg’, ia all cases, aa a par- 
ticiple, ** constituting, either wito or without uu or bkot, 
the case absolute or independent.” It obvious^ baa 
the nature of a participle, rather than of a partiaakX ad- 
Motina. In the above exalte, ** He ia rich notwltbstand- 
log his loss,” nobmtkotanding mny be regarded as a pr^ooir 
turn governing loss in the objective case ; or it may be 
construed as a pnrtieiple in the case abaolute with loss. 

Kouoht, Jnftwt) n. Nothing. — [od. In no degree. JPoir- 
/az.] — To set at noughty to alight ; to scorn. {fCT II 
been somewhat common to write thia word naughty in 
order to distinguish it firom naughty bad; but naught 
(nothing) ia the mwe pro^ oiroography, and cone- 


tbea diatiao, and neeel and eMrtbm with a mtppreeaai.^ 
Either the eemark la a little eMvagant, or prciMiem 
are grown a little more maaohatile alpce It was wtrttten.** 
Smart. is often pronotuieednBv^Ti In the U. GU 
NfSv'^L, n. [nauvaas, n.J [flfovellgr. S^aatar.] A epeclee 
of flctitlona compoeition m proed; a me.— fJlatmm law 
A aupplementaiy coaatJtutioii, a* af eome emperora ; 
law annexed to the code. 
fN5v’¥L.r|iM, n. iDQpvatton. Sir JB, /krmg* 

N6v'¥L-lBT, n. [Innovator j an aaaertor of novelty. Heaaa. 

A writer of newa. Ibtlor,] A writer of novela or talea. 
fN5y'¥L-IZE, v. 0 . To innovate. Bnmno, 
jn6v'¥I^tv, n. [mmvalZet^, old Fr.j State of being novel; 

something new : newness : fteahneaa. 

Nc>-vjtx'BgR, n, TL.] The eleventh month of the year 
[the ninth monui or the Romans, reckoned from March.] 
HN6v']5K-jJl-RV, [nbv'^n-a-r?, W, A Jo, Sm. f no-vfin^na-r^, 
S . ; nS'v^n 6r-^. ^*1 *** [novanariua, L.} Number of nine ; 
nine, collectively. Browns, 

yN6v'EN-^-R¥,'*'a. Belonging to the number nine. Phillips, 
NQ-v&ir'Ml- 4 .L, a, [noeaiifda, L.] Done evmy ninth year. 
Potur, 

NQ-vkR'oxt>, a. [nocercalia, firom noverca, L.] Rdating to, 
or suitable to, a stepmother. 

Ndv^ics, n, [novtea, Fr.; novidusy L.] One who Is new in 
any buainesa ; a beginner ; one in the rudiments ; one 
who has entered a religious house, but not yet taken 
tbe VOW; a probatioaer. 

N5v'ics-aalP,* n. The state of a novice. Scott. 
N5'vi-L.0-irxK,* «• Relating to the new moon. Bamgfisld, 
Nq-Ti^'ti-Xte, (npr-vlsh'^^lt) n. [novidaty Fr.] The state 
of a novice ; time for learning the rudiments ; the time 
spent in a religious house on probation, befme the vow is 
taken. 

tNp-vP'Tiova, (np-vlsh'yis) ou [nomtius, L.] Newly in- 
vented. Pearson, 

tNdv'}-TV, u. rnovttas, L.] Newness; novelty. Browns, 
Nddr, ad. At this time ; at tbe time j^esent ; at this time, 
or only a little while ago ; at one time ; at another time. 
—It is sometunes a conjunction or particle of connec- 
tion, expressing a connection between two propositions ; 
08 , “If this be true, be is guilty: now tiiia is true, 
therefore he is guilty.”— Abw and tsea, at one time ana 
another. 


iMnds to aughty (any thing.) See NsaoHr. 

NoOl, n. The crown or top of the head ; the head ; nolL 
Spenser, 

INoOld, (nOld) weuld.] Would not. Spenser. 

NoCn, n. (nent, rr. ; namen, L.] (G’rant.) Tbe name of 
any thing Chat exists, or of which we have any idea 
or notion. — K proper noun is the name of an individual 
person or thing ; as, JohUy London, Ac. — Common, nouns 
are names of sorts or kinds, containing many individuals ; 
as, man, city, Ac, 

fNobR'jCE, (nbr^ris) n. [wmrnes, Fr.] A nurse. Sir T. El- 

ffOt. 

KoOr^ISH, (nftr’isb) e. a. [lufurrir, Fr. ; ntOrio, L.j [t. 
nouaisHCD ; pp. ivooMSHiifo, tfouaisHKo.] To feed and 
cause to grow , to promote growth and strength ; Co cher- 
ish ; to nurture ; to support by food ; to support ; to main- 
tain ; to encourage , to educate. 

INoOr^ISH, (nftr^ish) v. n. To gain nourishment. Bacon. 
tNoOR'isH, (ndr^pih) n. A nurse. J^dgate. 
Not)R'|8H-i-BL.E, (nfir'ish-e-bl) a. That may be nourished. 
NoDr'Ish-^r, (n&r^ish-er) n. He or that which nourishes. 
NoOR'iaH-lNe,*p. a. Affording nourishment ; nutritious. 
NoOR'lSH-MfiMT, (ntir'isb-mdnt) n. [nonrrwsemeat, old Fr.] 
That which nourishes ; state of being nourished ; food ; 
sustenance ; nutriment ; sustentation. 

|NoOr' 1 -tOre, (nUr’^-tdr) n. [nonrriCifre, Fr.] Education; 
nurture. Spenser. 

INoCr'sle, (nhr'sl) v, a. To nurse up. J^peiuer. 
fNoURS’LlNG-, (nilrs'img) b. A nursling, denser. 
^dffSy*n. [Gr.j Mind; understanding; — used ludicrous- 
ly. Smart, 

fNoC^'LE, or NoD^'el, (n&z'zl) v. a. To nurse. Shak, 
fNoD^'LE, or NoDf'EL, (nua'zl) v. s. To entrap ; to mux- 
zle. 

N<>-vXc'V-lTts,* n. (Min.) An argillaceous stone used for 
bones and whetstones ; the razor-stone. Hamilton. 
Np-vA'Tl^N,* (Hih^n) n. A follower of Novatus or Nova- 
tianus, contemporaries, and religionists of the 3d century, 
who declared it sinful to admit to the euchariat persons 
who had once lapsed. 

N^vA'TiAN-l|M,^J^hgn-Izm) n. Tbe opinions of the 

|NO-Vl^TlpN, n, r^votto, lu] Innovation. Abp, Laud, 
Wo-rAfTOMt** iIk] An innovator. Bailey, 

N«V'¥L, [nbv'^ & IT. P. J, F.Jd.KSm.) a, [mmesl, 
Fr. ; novsUusy L.] New ; not ancient ; of recent oiigin or 
Intimaction.— (u«d/ ime) Appendant to the code, and 
of later enaction. Ayl^ “ Walker says, * Nothing 
Is 00 vulgar and chUdiah aa to hear smoel and heaoon with 


fNP^, n. The present moment Cowley. 

Ndi^ 'a-dXys, (nSd'a-daz) ad. In the present age. 
Nd^wAY, (no'wa) ) ad. Not in any manner or degree } 
Nd'wXYy, (nS'woz) I nowise. Campbell 
N6 w'¥D, (nb'^d) a. [jwmd, Fr.] (aer.) Knotted ; in- 
wreathed. 

tN6w'¥ L, (n5'9l) II. [no«j ssuirl, Fr.] A cry of joy ; origi- 
nally, a shout of joy at Christmas. Chaucer, 
fNdWE^yfndz) n. [lum, old Fr.] Tbe marriage knot ; noose 
Crashaw. 

No^where, (nb'hwir) ad. Not in any place ; in no place. 
Nd'wlgs, (no'wlz) ad. Not in any manner ; in no man- 
ner. 


tNdiVz,, n. See Nouu 
Ndx'iovs, (nSk'sbvs) a. [noxius. L.] Hurtful ; harmful , 
baneful ; unwholesome ; mischievous ; pernicious : — 


Ndx^ioys-LY, (nSk^ahu 8 -l 9 ) ad. HuitfuUy: perniciously. 
Ndx'lovs-NEsa, (nSk^shys-nds) n. Hurttulness; Insalu- 


N^vA'TiAN-l|M,^J^hgii-Izm) n. Tbe opinions of tbe 

fNO-Vl^TlpN, u, r^votto, L.] Innovation. Abp. Laud, 
kh'ChrA^ TOM, n, [L.] An innovator. Bailey, 

NdV'^L, [nbv'^ & IT. P. J, F, JC Sm.] a, [nonosly 
Fr. i noeellus, L.] New ; not ancient ; of recent oiigin or 


N5Y, V. a. [noysTiy Teut] To annoy. Wuhffs, 

N6Y, «. Annoyance. Hist, of Sxr Clyamon, 

N'6’i'bM0Tiyn. Annoyance. Atenser. 

,VOTAUy* (ab'yb) n, [Fr.] A rich cordial. Smart 
Ndt'kR, n. One who annojm ; annoyer. TSiseer, 
N‘6Y'f0l, a. Noisome ; hurtfhl : annoying. Bale, 

N5f 'oys, a. [noioeo, It] Hurtfhl ; troublesome ; annoy 
ing. Wiuiffie, 

tNdY's^BCE, n. Offence; trespass; nuisance. Chaucer. 
N&Z'LE, or N5z'zi>E, (nBz'zl) n. [imzai, old Fr.] The 
nose ; the snout ; the end. Arbuthnot, The extremity of 
something, as of a bellows ; a portion of a steam-engine. 
NOb,* V. a. To touch gently ; to give a hint by a touch, to 
nudge* Holloway, [lAical, Eng.J 
NO'ba,* n, A species of manna or dew. Crabb, 
tN&B’BLE, V. a. To beat , to knubble. Avuworth, 
H'ip^B£o>v-L4t* A little cloud. — (JlfAt) A white 

speck in the eye. Crabb. 

tNy-BlF^yR-oDs, 0 . L.] Bringing clouds. Bailey. 

tNy-Blo'y-NOOs,* a. Produced V clouds. Jlfoamder. 
fNO'Bi-LXTE, e. a. [nuAlo, L.1 To cloud. Bailey, 
NO^BILB, a, [Fr. ; nubtUsy L.J Marriageable ; fit for mar- 
ria«. Prtor. 

Nv-BlL'f-TY,e n. The state of being marriageable Month 
Bee, 

tNfi-Bi-LdsE^e a. Cloudy ; abounding in ckmds. Scott 
tN0'Bhl«o08, a. Cloudy. Bailey, 

NO-cg-MgN-Tl^CEoys,* (-«hy8) a. (Hot) Htvliig bng ex* 
crescences. P. Cyc, 

fNy-clF'yR-oOs, a. BemriBg nuti. HoRsy. 
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Nv<CZ.t'KV5&Mj* a. C^oe.) Tonnerf likj a nuclauf, P. (^c. 
NO'CLB-08, %, iL]pL L. NWCLK-Ii Eng. 

Th« k^elofa nut:—that about which aometliingte 
gathered and conglobated , the body or head of a comet 
Nu'otJLB,* n. {Bot) A small, hard, seed-like pericarp. P, 

tN^X'TipM, w. The act of making bare or naked. 

NObe, o. rntti, old Fr. j nudiw, L.J Bare, naked. AWost— 
iLtuo) Void i of no force. 

NODpE,* V. «. To touch gently ; to give a hint-or signal 
by a private touch with the hand, elbow, or tbot, to 
nub. Ld. BMon, ^ ^ ^ 

NO-Dj-ri-oA'Tipjf,* a. A making naked. West JfUn. 
N0'D}-Ty, n. [nudity, Fr.] State of being naked : naked- 
ness ; naked parts poverty :—p/. (J^Yns arts) Figures, 
or parts of figures, entirely divested of draperv. 

Jfv'DVM PXc'TtfMy* [L.] (LflS)) A bare, naked contract, 
without a consideration. Tomhn$. i 

NG'Bt'} a. Bee Nbwbl. ] 

Ny-oAp'T-Ty, (ny-^s^y-ty) n. [nagaz, nug'ads, L.] Futil- 
ity ; trifling talk or behavior. More, 

n, pi, [L.] Trifles j silly verses i things of little 
value. OenL Mkg, 

tNv-eA^TipN, a. [aager, L.] Act or practice of trifling. 
Bacoru 

NC'gA-t<^-ry, a. Trifling ; ftitile ; insignificant ; useless. 
N0'O|-Pf,* t>. a. To trifle. Coleridge, [r.] 

Nui'a^NCB, (nfi^sans) a. [old Fr.j Something noxious or 
oflensive. — {Lax) ApnbUe ntueance is something that an- 
noys the community or public : a private ntosance, some- 
thing that annoys, or injures the property of, an individ- 
ual. 

N0i'sATi-CBB»* n. One who causes an injury or nuisance. 
Blaekstone, 

NDl,* a, {Law) Not any; none; as, aid disseizin. Blaek- 
etone, 

NOiiL, V, a, [rndhts, L.] To annul. Milton, [r.] 

N01.L, a. Void ; of no force; inefiTectual ; invalid. Drpden, 
N&ll, a. Something of no power, or no meaning. Bacon, 
fNClr-Ll-Br^-TV, a. [nudtbi, L.] The state of being no- 
where. Badey, 

NOi.-1,|-FJ-ca'tiON,* a. Act of nullifying. Perry. 
NOl.-L|-FiD'|-i^N, a. [attdits and JUleej L.J Of no honesty, 
of no rehgion ; of no faith. Feltkam. 

NDL-Li-Fliyi-ANi* *• A person destitute of faith. Ask. 
N0L'L|-Fi-9R,* a. One who nullifies. J. C. CalAoun. 
NOl^li-f?, o. a, fauhas, L.] [t. nuulifieo , pp. ifULLirr- 
lao, Nuu.iriBD.j To make null; to annul , to make void. 
SotUk, 

NOti'l.l-F?-prG,* a. The act of making void. Davenport. 
N&L^Ll-Pd&B,* a. A lithophytous polype, having no visible 
pores on its atis. Brande. 

NDi.'L|-Ty, n. [aattite, Fr.] Want of force or efficacy ; non- 
existence. 

AR BltifRf.iyM* [L.] {Law) « No award ; — 
the plea of the defendant prosecuted on an arbitration- 
bond, for not abiding by an award. Whishaw. 

NLmb, (num) a. Torpid; chill; motionless; benumbed; 

deadened in motion or sensation : — benumbing. Shak. 
NCmb, fnfim) V. a. [t. auMSBo ; np. numbino, numbbo.] 
To make torpid or numb , to deaden , to stupefy. 
|NDMB'¥1>*1 VEbs, a. Torpor; numbness, ffiseman. 
NGM^BlgB, V. a. inombrerf Ft., numeroj L.] [i. atncBzaBo; 
pp. MDMBERiHo, aoMBERBO.j To count , to tell ; to reck- 
on how many ; to reckon as one among many ; to calcu- 
late ; to compute. 

a. [aembre, Fr, ; amaents, L.] That which is 
counted and told ; multitude, as distinmiished iWim mag- 
nitude ; a unit ; one ; an aggregate of units, as even or 
oddf many; meuv than one ; a multitude. — pL Harmony , 
propmtions calculated by number; verses; poetry.— 
(Oram.) The consideration of an object as one or more, 
or the mode of signifying one or more than one. 
N0 m^B 9B-¥^ a. Cme who numbers. 
tNOM^B^ft-FtTL, 0 . Many in number. Waterhouse. 

a. Innumerable ; more than can be 
counted ; countless. 

NOM'B^Bg, a, pL The fourth book in the Old Testament. 
NnMB'Flsjl,* (nfimTisfa) a. The torpedo. Perry. 
NGm^BLEB, (-hhO [nomblesiFr,] See Nombcbs. 
NhMB'ic^sa, (nam^n^) a. State of being numb ; torpor , 
interruption of action or sensation. 

N0'm:9R-VBLE, 0 . Capable of being numbered. Herbert. 

a. [numeral, Fr.] Eelatfng to, or consisting of, 
number. — The mtmeral leturs are Um seven Roman capi- 
tals, viz. : I, y, X, L, C, D, M ; the numeral Jtgures, 1, 

3, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7,8, 9, and 0. ^ » 

Ntl'lllPE-kL, a. A numeral character or letter. Astla. 

oi. According to number. Btowm, 


tained. — (Ar^) IJe notation of numbers, and the art also the sAeeper. — Used in eompos^n adjettively ; as, a 
or act of writing and reading numbers. aarw-child. 
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f NtJ'MRB-X-TOB, a. [L.] One who numberik — ^ 

number, in vulgar fhictlons, which » pla^ 
line, and shows bow many parts of the unit are tMen. 

I Nv->»b'1<72 «. Numerical ; the same in species and num- 
ber. JTtUwftis. . 

Nv-scfiB^)-okt*f E* Relating to or denoting number ; tbs 
same not only in species, but number. 
Ny-MftB'f-cki»-i«Tj With respect to numbw 
fNO'MER-XsT, a. One who deals In numbers. Rrowas. 

a. fIt.4‘Fr.] Number— fOw^) The figure 
or mark by which anv of a number of things is distin- 
guished abbreviated to JVb. Crabb, 
tNO-HBB-ds'l-Ty, a. State of being numerons; flow 
Parr. 

Nfl^KgB-Othi, a. [numerasue, L.] Containing many ; con- 
sisting of many : not few ; many consisting of poetic 
numbers : meloaious ; harmonious. Dryden, 
NC'MBR-ocs-Ly,‘* ad. In or with great numbers. Cowley. 
NO'HBB-oDs-Nfiss, a. The state of being numerous. 

Nt7-Bf jy-MXT'fc,* ) a. Relating to numismatics, or the 
NO-Mi^MXT'i-okl','^ \ science of coins and medals. P 
Cye, 

NC-M}9 -mXt'J 08, [nfl-miz-mXt^iki. K. Sm. R. Wb. Brande ; 
nu-mlz^me-tXks, Jo. 7bdd.] a. pL [numismata, L.] The 
science of coins and medals ; numumatoiogy. 
Nv-ifls'MA-TlST,* a. One versed in numismatics ; numis- 
matologiiB. Clent. Mag. 

Nv-BiXs-MA-TOL^C>-<j^IST»* I*- One versed in numismatolo- 
gy. Smart. 

Nv-m 19 -ma-t 6 l'q-GV,* a. The hiiRo^ or science of coins 
and medals ; numismatics. ChnU Mag. 

NDM'MA-By, a. [aaiaiatM, L.] Relating to money; nummu- 
lary. Arbuthnot. 

NOm'mv-LAB, a. [nttatmttlarias, L.] Relating to money , 
nummulary. 

NGm'mV'LA-bv,* a. Relating to money ; monetary. P. Cue. 
NCm^mV-l.Ite,* a. An extinct molluscous animii), of s 
thin, lenticular shape, divided internally into chambers or 
cells. Brande. 

NDmps, a. A weak, foolish person. Bp. Parker. [Low.] 
NOm'skOll, r. a dullard : a dunce , a dolt , a blockhead. 

ArbuthnoL The head, in l>urlesl)ue. Prior. 
NDm^skGlled, (-skiila) 0. Dull; stupid. ArbuthnoL 
NON, a. [a«nn«. Sax. ; nonne, Fr.] A female devotee, among 
the Roman Catholics, who, like aYnonk of the other sex, 
secludes herself in a religious community and makes 
profession of perpetual chastity. Swift — The blue tit- 
mouse ; a small kind of pigeon. Sherwood. 
fNON^CHlpN, (n&n'sbvin) a. A meal eaten about noon, or 
between other meals ; a luncheon. Browne. 
NOn^oi-Xte,* (nfin^shy-it) a. A messenger; a nuncio. 
Hoole. [B.J 

fNCN'c|-^-T(JEK, (nfln'shy-MflO The office of a nun- 
cio. Cl^endon. 

JVtfw^Of-0, (niin'shy-fi) n. [nanzio, It ; from nuade, L.] pi. 
jr&Jvfof-^A. A messenger; a public envoy from the pope 
to negotiate on ecclesiastical afiairs. 

INOn'cv-pXte, V. a. [nunct^o, L.] To declare publicly 
Barrow, 

fNON-cv-pX'TiQN, a. The act of naming. Chaucer . 
Nvn-cO'pa-tIve, [nfin-kfi'pe-tlv, & W. P. J. F. Jo. K . , 
nun^ku-pa-t]V, Sm.] a. [nuncupatus, L.] Publicly or sol- 
emnly aeclaratory ; verbally pronounced, not written. ■— 
(Law) A nuneupidive wtU is a will orally delivered by the 
testator. 

tNVN-cO'PA-Tp-BV, a. Nuncupative. Stoj/L 
N0n'D|-NAL, a. [nundinal, Fr., from nundtna, L.] Relating 
to a fair or market, or to the ninth day. — Among the Ro- 
mans, a nundinal letter was one of the first eight letters 
of tlie alphabet, which were repeated successively from 
the first to the last day of the year, in such a manner 
that one of these letters always expressed the market 
day, which returned every mn^ day. 
fNCN'Dl-NA-RV, a. Nundinal. Bailey. 
fNON'Di-NATE, V. ft. To buy and sell, as at fkirs. Cock- 
eram. 

tNON-Di-Nl'TlQN, R. Traffic at Iklrs and markets. J?raf»- 
haU, 

N0n'nijb-Y, ft. A house or convent of nuns ; a cloister. 
tN0N^N}SH-N&88,* m The state of nuns. J. Fox. 
NO'FHkB,* b. (BoL) The yellow pond or water lily ; nen- 
uphar. Hamilton. 

NUp'TI^lL, (Hshgl) a. [niqttial, Fr. ; nuptiaUs, L.] Pertain- 
ing to marriage ; constituting marriage ; used or done in 
marriage. 

NOp'TikL^, (-sbglz) fi. pi. Marriage; ceremony of mar 
riage. 

NtiBBB, fi, A woman who has the care of infisnts, or of 
another’s child ; a mother during the time of suckling 
her child ; a woman who bos the care of a sick person ; 
one who breeds or educates:— an old wmnan, in con- 
tempt; the state of being nursed:— a aea-flsh, called 
also the sleeper, — Used in composition adjeetively ; as, a 
iMirw-child. 
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ReftBS D. •, [i. HVMBD ; fp. ifUMiRo, RtmtBo.] To tend 
af a Bune ; to cheriah or bring up, aa a cblld ; to feed ; 
to tend tbe aick ; to pamper ; to manage eeonomicaUy ao 
aa to increaae. [iSmart. 

NttB8S'-«HlLD.* n, A child that ia nuraed i nunding. 

Ntiass^>MIts,« n. A mald-aerrant employed innnraing 
chUdren. Jui 

NtlBaE^-PdNOf* n, A pond for yonng flab. Maunder, 

NUas^gR, n, Oiow who nnraea; a promoter. 

NUR 8 ^ 9 R<Ty n. Act or office of nuraing. SKak, The object 
of a nuraed care ; a idaee of liuraing ; a place where 
young children are nuraed and brought up: — a place 
where nlanta and young treea are propagated for trane- 
lantation* 

R^B]p-Ry-MXif,* n. One employed In the euititratlon of 
nuraeriea of ahmba and treea. Loudon, 

nursling,* a. The act of bringing up young; act of tak< 
ing care of the aick. Adk, 

nurseling, n. One that la nuraed ; an infant; a fondling. 

NUrs'tle,* V, 0 . To nuzsle. See Nuzzle. 

NtiRT^VKE, (nttrt'yur) n. [lummtttre, Fr.] That which 
nounahea; food; diet: — education; inatruction. 

NtJRT'VRE, fntirt'jrur) e. a. [t. rurtured ;pp. NURTURiifo, 
RURTURso.j To educate ; to train ; to bring up. 

NOs'biSr-Itb,* n,(Min,) A phosphate of lead and lime.I>(Bia. 

Nts'TLEy (nda^sl) v. a. To nurse. See Nuzzle. 

NOt, n. The fruit of certain trees and abruba, conaisting 
of a kernel encloaed by a bard shell. — (Meeh.) A small 
cylinder or body with teeth, which correspond with the 
teeth of wheels. — M\U of a ecrew^ a piece of iron used 
in connection with a bolt. 

NOT, V. a. rii RUTTED ; pp. RDTTiRo, RUTTED.] To gather 
nuts. A. Wood, 

Nu-tX^T10N, a. raatotje. L.] {Aetron,) A tremulous motion 
of the axis of the earth. 

NOt'bro^n, o. Brown like a nut kept long. Mdton, 

NOt'orXck-^r, a. ; pL nutcrackers. An instrument 
for cracking nuts : — a species of bird. 

NOt'gAll, a. Hard excreacence of an oak. Brovme. 

NOt'hXtch, a. A shy, solitary British bird, of the genus 
etUa. 

NOt^hook, (-hdk) a. A pole with a hook, to pull down 
the boughs of nut-trees. [A cant name for a pilferer. 
SAoiU 

NOT'jdB-B^B, a. A bird ; same as nuthatch, 

NOt^m£g, n. (nutf and muguetUf old Fr.J An aromatic nut, 
used in cookery ; the name also of the tree, which grows 
in the Molucca Islands, and yields nutmegs and mace. 

NOT'KfiGGBD,**' (ndt'mdgd) a. Seasoned with nutmeg. 
JVarton, 

N&T'p£oK-gB, a. Same as nuthatch. 


NO'tr)>a** A term Rpplied to the skiaa of the coypou, of 
myopcRamus, valued for for. MoQuXlach, 
tNO-TRl-ol'TlON. a. [a«tfkatie, X^l Nutrltloii. Browne, 
NO^TR^ttNT,* 0 . Nourishinf ; nutnllotts. Braude, 
NO^TRi-HttNT, a. [aa<H>MaiiNa,L.] That which nourisliaa 
food ; aliment ; nutrition. 

NO-TRi-MfiNT'Ahy 0 . Nourishing; nutritioos. 
Nv-trI"ti 9N, (np-trlsh^un) a. (nutritio, Lt.] The act of 
nourishing ; that which nourishes : support ; nutriment. 
Nv-trY'^tiovs, (nv-trXsb^tfs) a. Having the quality nour- 

ishing; nourishing; nutritive. 

Nd'TRy-TlVB, a. Nourishing; nutritimis; alimental. 
tNO'TRj-TORE, a. The power of nourishing. Harveu, 
NDt'shIll, a. The shell of a nut ; something or small 
compass, or of little value. 

NDtt'Al-Ixb,* a. (Min.) A mineral associated with calc- 
spar, occurring in prismatic crystals. Broads. 

NOt'tjng,* a. The act of gathering nuts. Browne, 
N(lT'TfNG,*p.a. Relating to the garnering of nuts. MewUm, 
NDT'-TRjS£, n. A tree that bears nuts. 

M&x rdiff-Cht* [L ] A poisonous nut; the flruit of a 
species of strychnos, remarkable for containing the vegeto- 
alkali strychnia. Ure. 

N&Z'2LB, (-z 1)«. a, [i. RuzzLED ; pp. ruzzliro, ruzzled.J 
To nurse ; to foster. Sidney. To nestle , to house. Stq/jitrd. 
To onsnare in a noose or trap ; to put a ring in the nose. 
Smart, 

N&z^zlb, V, a. To go with the nose down, like a bog. 
N5 c^t^l6ps, a. [vvrrdXtDiL.j One who sees distinctly 
only in the twilight, or in the dark. 

Nyo^T0-i<5-PT* a* A disease or Indisposition of the eye, 
in which a person sees better by night than by day* 

N?b, a. A nide or brood, as of pheasants. 

N^i.-ghAu',* (nll-gfiLw') a. (Zool.) A large species of an- 
telope. P. Cye. 

Ni^BlPH, folmf) a. Or. ; numphay L.] A female be- 

in^ in Greek mnbology, partaking of the nature of gods 
and men ; a goddess of the woods, meadows, or waters : 
— in poet^, a lady. — (EnL) The chrysalis or pupa of an 
insect. See Ntmpha. 

hn^jtPM4y* n, [L.1 pi. hrrarpjTJB. (Aiit.) The chrysalis, 
pupa, or aurelia of an insect. Crabb. [ffamdton, 

NyM-PHiB'^,* a. (Bot.) A genus of plants ; the water4ily. 
NyM-PHlP'^-RODs,'*' a. Producing nymphs. Kirby. 
NfMPH'lSH, 0 . Relating to nymphs , ladylike. 
NfMPH'LlKE, a. Resembling a nymph. MtUon, 

Nf BtPH^LV, a. Like a nymph ; nympblike. Drayton. 
Nt^M-PHp-MA'N|-^,'*> > a. (Med.) A disease in females which 
NI^M^PHp-UA-Ny,* i is attended with an irresistible de- 
sire of sexual intercourse. DungUsoju 
N)^ 9 , or Nlf , [corruption of a« xs.J None is ; not is. fi^Mnusr 


o. 


0 (d) a vowel, and the fifteenth letter of the alphabet, is 
9 used as an abbreviation , as, 0. &, old style , Ob. for 
obtvity obuty or obity died. It has various soundi^ as in 
note, noty moos, aor. — Before Irish names, it signioes sen, 
equivalent to in England, and Mac in Scotland. 

Gy interj. Oh ! expressing a wish, exclamation, or emotion. 
Gy r. a cipher, or nought. [A circle or oval. SAoik.] — (Music) 
The O, circle, denotes a semibreve. 
tpAD, (Sd) n. Woad; a plant used in dyeing. B. Jbnaon, 
OAF, (df ) n. A changeling ; a foolish child left by the foiries 
in place of one more witty or bright ; a dolt , a blockhead. 
Oaf'^JSU, (df ')sh) o. Stupid; dull, doltish. Bailey. [R.] 
CAF'iBH-N£s8, (df')8h-nes)n. Stupidity; duIness.Bat2sy.TR.l 
Oak, (6k) n. A forest4ree, of many varieties, the wood of 
the tree, valued for timber. 

Oak'-Ap-plb, (dk'ttp-pl) tt. A spon^ excrescence on the 
leaves or tender branches of the oak. 

Oak '-BARK,* n. The bark of the oak-tree, much used in 
tanning. Booth* 

Oak'-cl£av- 1NG,* a. Cleaving oaks. Shah. 

Oak^en, (d'kn) a. Made of oak , obtained fVom oak. Bacon. 
Oak'en-pin, (d'kn-pln) n. A sort of hard apple. 
OAK-Ev'£B-GRfi£N, n. The live oak ; the ilex. 

Oak^lING, n. A vounsoak. JBvelyn. 

Oak'vm, (d'kuro) n. Loose hemp obtained by untwisting 
old ropes, with which, being mingled with pitch, leaks 
are stoppM. 

OaR^T, (d'k9) 0 . Like oak ; hard as oak. Bp, Ball, 

Oar, (dr) n, A long pole, or piece of timber, with a broad 
vnd or blade, by which boate are rowed. 

Oar, (dr) v, n. [l oared ; pp, oariro, oarbo.] To impel a 
boat or vestal with an oar; to row. 


Oar, (dr) V. a. To Impel by rowing. Shah, 

Oar'-foot-£D,* (dr'fot-^) a. Having feat used as oars. 
Burnet. 

Oar^'mXn,'^ (drz'mttn) n. ; pi. dAR§f'ufiN. One who man- 
ages oars. Moah, 

OAR'y, (dr'^) o. Having the form or nse of oars. Mikon. 

d> 4 .~ 8 iSy n, [li.] pi. 6'4-aE9. A fortile spot surrounded by 
an arid desert. Todd. A word miginally appropriated to 
a place in the western part of Egypt, but now generally 
applied. 

Oast, (det) n. A kiln for dn^ng hops. Mortimer. 

Oat, (dt) n.; pi, oats. A coarse kind of gram, raised 
chiefly for horses. It is rarely used in the singular num- 
ber, except in composition ; as, oat-atnw. [A pipe of an 
oaten straw. Milton.] Bee Oats. 

Oat'cAxe, n. Cake made of the meal of oats. Peaeham. 

Oat'en, (d'tn) 0 . Made of oats; bearing oats. Shah. 

Oath, (dth) n. [mtk, Goth. ; otA, Sax.] pL dATBf . An af- 
firmation, negation, or promise, made by calling on God 
to witness what Is said, with an invoking of his ven- 
geance, or a renunciation of his fovor, in case of falsehood. 

Oath^A~blb, a. Fit to be swenm. Shah. fR.] 

Oath'-breAk-jng, n. Peijury ; the violatfon of an oath. 
Shah. 

Oat^-MIlt, (Ot'mklt) n. Malt made of oats. Mortimer. 

OAT'MfiA^ (dt'mdl) [dt'ma, S. P. E, M, K, 8m, i dt'mdl or 
dt'mfil, ff\f dt'mdl, JWes.j n. Flour made from oate: — a 
plant. 

Oats, (dts) n.pl A kind of grain generally riven to horses. 

Oat'-ThIs-tle, (dt'thXs-sl) n. An herb. Ameworth, 

fQB-Xx'BV-LlTByV.n. [odamduie, L.] To walk about. Coeh- 
eram. 
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OBJ 

1*. Tlie act of watfchig about. Gog- 

«. [JL] (M-.) jtodc, m on P«rpo« 
for, the tnatramont named j Indiapenaably connected. 


QB-cdn'DlTS,* 0 . (Bol) Shaped like a heart planed 4n- 
veraely. Loudon, . , , « 

n, (obdormto, L.] Bleep. Bp, BaU, 
e. «. [eMeec, L.] To draw orar u a covering. 
HoU, [II] 

tOn-DOcT',* e. «. To draw over; to obduee. Brooomo, 
OB-Dtic^iOir, n. [oMaetio, L.j Act of covering. Codteram, 
HOb'DV-»^-c?, or QB-D0'BA<ry, [ 9 b-dfl^r«, & P,Ja, K, t 

»b'dtf-rMP, J, Bm, Wh, ; »b>Jv-ra -09 orffb-da'rMi^ W. i W- 

dvi.ra<s 9 or ob^Q^rf-e^, F,] n, auality of being obdurate ; 
obstinacy ; inflexible wickedneaa ; impenitence j bardneas 
of heart 


[oMwiauOf L.] Uara of heart} inflexibly obstinate in 111 ; 
hardened ; Impenitent ; stubborn ; harsh } ragged } cal- 
lous; unfeeling; insensible. 

KtPB'DV'&lTS, V. a. To harden ; to midee obdurate. More, 
IjOB'ov-ftATB-LY, ed. Stubbornly ; inflexibly; ImpentteBtly. 
QOB'DV'KATB-NftaSjm. Scubbomnesa t obduracy. Mammend. 
fOB-DV-itl'Tipif, a. Act of making obdurate ; hardness of 
heart : mubbamaess. Booker, 

t 9 B-DflBB', «. 0 . [oMmrOf L.] Toharden ; to remler inflex- 
ible ; to make obdurate. Bp, MaU. 
iOB-DflR^gD-xftfW, a. Hardness ; stubbornness. Be. BoS. 
|)Q-BS'l>i-tKCB, r^-bSMp^lns. F, J.JtuBm,; 9 -be'dypna, S. 
E, F. K,i o-bea^-Cns, IT.] a. [okidionee, Fr.l The act of 
obeying ; submission to authority. — Paooioe oWteecs, un- 
qualifiM submission or obedience to authority, however 
unreasonable or unlawful the commands may be. 
^Q-B£'D{-tlfT. a, [obediono, L.] Submissive to authority ; 
compliant with command or prohibition ; dutiful ; obee- 
quious. 

({Q-B£-D|-£N'Ti^L,a. [ob6dimeul,Fr.] Obedient. South, [r.] 
H^B£'0|-£iirT-LT» ad. With obedience : submissively. 
I^BEI'S^irCB, (^S^scos or ^-bfi^sens) fo-bi'sens, W, J. F. 
Jo. K, Ssi. R, { 9 -ba^n 8 , 8.P,E, fPb,] n. [tdcurraace, Fr.] 
A bow : a courteiy ; an act of civilly or reverence made 
by Inclination of the body or knee. 

(IQ-BEl's^N-oy,* a. Same as s^suaaee. PoUok. 
U^BEi^s^UTT,* (^H^a^s^mt or o-b<^s|int) a. Submissive to au- 
thority ; reverend obedient. Scott. Yr.] [b.] 

Ob-^-lIs'o^i., a. Having the form or an obelisk. Stukdey. 
0B']g-LlSK, a. [o&siiacas, L.] A lofty, quadrangular, mono- 
lithic column, diminishing upwards, or a square stone 
growing smaller from the base to the summit, generally 
set for a memorial : — a mark in a book for reference, dec., 
thus ft]. 

OB' 9 -Ll 6 K,* V. A. To mark with an obelisk. Ch. Ob. [R.] 
OB'i-LlZE,* V. c. To mark with an obelus ; to mark as spu- 
rious or as suspicious. Ed. Rev. 

a. r^] {d. A spit or spear. — (Drplo- 

mattes) A ma» to denote a suspected passage in a book 
or manuscript ; usually thus (->) or thus (-^). Brande. 
|9B-fiQ'U|-TATE, (^b4k'w9-tSt; V. a. [obequUOf L.] To ride 
about. Coekerum. 

k^lB-fiQ-ni-Ti'Tipir, a. The act of riding about. Coekerom. 
OB' 9 -Rdir.* a. The Ikbled king of the fturies. Brande. 
^B-gR-Rl'TlQir, a. [sdsrro, L.] Act of wandering. Bailey. 
^b£se', s. [obento, L.] fit ; fleshy ; gross ; corpulent. 
Oayton, 

Q-b£ 8 B'N 988 , a. Obeshy. ^ Oaudon. 

^b£ 8 '|-tv. a. Fatness ; fleshiness ; excessive (htness. 
^BET^ (g^O «. 0 , [obdtr, Fr.] [ 1 . obxtxd ; pp. obbtibo, 
oBarxD.] To yield obedience or submission to ; to com- 
ply with, from reverence to authority. 

. . T)a, One who obeys. Pnee, 

'o resolve ; to harden in. Bp, BaU. 
s. [ei^/Inao, !>.] To resolve ; to bbflrm. 

Sheldon. 

9 B*r 08 ^cXTE, V. 0 . [ed and fuoeo, L.] [t. oBrutoaTBo ; pp. 
oBvrtOATrao, ourvBOATXo,] To darven ; to cloud. Water- 
house. 

Qb-fOs'catb, a. Darkened ; obftiscated. Str T. ELyoL 
OB-rva-CA'TiQif, a. The act of darkening. Donne. 

{Vbit, or Ob'IT, [d'bjt, W. P.E.E.9m.t Bb'jt, S. F. Wb.] 
a. [a corrupcioD of the L. obUt, or obML] A ftinenU cer- 
emony or ^ee for the dead ; a death.— •Fsse-obit, [poet 
obitum, L.] after death. 

Q-BlT'V‘d^,* «* Relating to deatiw ; obituary. Asort. 

0 BlT'v-^-Ry, u. [oMtuoire, Fr.] A regisCer of deaths ; an 
account ef deceased persons or of m doeeafed person ; 
necrology. 

O-BYT'V'A'tiY,* s. Relating to deaths or ftinerals. CKbbo, 
QB-itoTS e. a. [objector, Fr.; otjido. oUe eU m, Xa] [i on* 
omerno ; pp. omemertuo, osxbotxd.j To prooM adverse- 
ly ; to urge against ; to oppose ; to prese n t in oppoaHlon. 
OB'jgOT, a. [i^jet, jFt. ; oljeetum, L.] That about Which 
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one Is empH^^ ; that which is pnmented to the mmew 
to raise an aflbemm or emotion ; design ; end ; uramate 
purpose:— that of which we are cemseim; 
to saSset-CGrom.) Any thing Influenced by aomething 
else, as a noun governed Iqr a verb. , ^ ^ 

tOB^JigcT, a. Ofqiosed ; presented against. Mp. nsadps* 
fOB-jkOT^-BLE, 0 . Objectionable. Bp. Tayhr. 
OB'jBCT-OLA88,a. The ^ass of a lelesoope, or mlcrosoope, 
which is nearest to the efetJect, and flutbeat finsm the eye. 
QBnjRio'Tioir, a. [Fr. ; objeetio, L.] The aot of objecting ; 
thingobjected : adverse argument; difllcuky ; exception ; 
5iloubtt hesitation ; a fliutt; criminal charge. 
Qb-j£o'tiqn-4l-8LS, a. Exposed or liable to objection. 
OB'jECT-l8T,e a. One versed in the objective philoBopby 
or doctrine. Ee. B»e. 

9b-j£c'tive, rpb^dk^tiv, W. P. J. F.Jd. 8m.; bb'jpk-tiv, 
&1 a, [edjeet^, Fr. ; objoetuo. L.] Placed over against some- 
thing : — relating to toe object of thought, and not to the 
thinker; opposed to ouMeettvei — having the quality of 
coming in toe way; as, oi^eetive certainty, i e., certainty in 
outward things, in distinction from ouijoetive certainty. — 
(Oram.) Noting the case which follows a verb or parti- 
ciple active, or a preposition ; accusative. 
9B-jfio^TrFB-LT, od. In an objective manner ; applied to 
the manner or state of an idbject, as existing externally 
with respect to the mind. 

8 B-jfto^TiyB-N£88, n. The state of being an object. Hale. 
B-JkC-Tlv'FTY,* a. The quality or state of being objec^ 
tive. Coleridge. 

OB'jgCT-Lrtsa,* a. Having no object. Celeriige, 
Qb-j£ct^OR, n. One who oiferB objection. 
OB-jy-RX'TipN,* n. The act of binding by oath. Maumder. 
9B-JUR'aXTB, V. 0. [ol^'arv^L.] [». objuroatbo j pp. ob- 
ruaoATiiro, oBroaoATBD.] Tocnioe; to reprove. OocMrsm. 
OB-JVR-oX^TipN, n. [Fr. ; objvrgatio, L.] Reproof ; repre- 
hension. BramhaU. 

OB-jtfR^eA-TC>-RTf o. Repiebensory ; culpatory ; chiding 
9 b-]:.Ite^ a. [obUtua, L.] Compressed or flattened at the 
poles, or at parts over against each other; — used of a 
spheroid. — The earth is an oblate spheroid. Cheyne. 
9b-l1^TIQN, m. [Fr. ; oblatue, L.] An oflering ; a sacrifice. 

n. One who makes an oblation. More. 
t9B-Ll'TRXTE, «. n. [oblotro, L.] To bark or rail against. 
Coekerom. 

g tOB-Lfic'TXTE, V. a. [obUeto, !•.] To delight. Cetgrave, 
3B-L9C-Tl'TLON, II. Delight ; pleasure. Feltkam. 
B^L(-aXTE, V . 8. [obhgo, L.] [t. oblioatxd , pp. oblioat- 
tK(^ OBUOATBD.] To bind by contract or duty ; to oblige. 
Bailey, 0^ Richardson, in speaking of oblige and ooU- 
gau, says, ** Among the common people, obligate is the 
more usual word.** The ** British Critic ** styles it ** a low. 
colloquial inaccuracy ; ** and Smart says “ it is a word 
never beard among prople who conform to the modem 
idiom of the upper classes.** It Is much used in the U. S. 
Ob-L|-gX'tiqn, n. [obhgtOtOy L.] That which binds ; the 
binding power of an oath, vow, duty, or contract ; an act 
which binds to some performance ; a favor by which one 
is bound in gratitude: engagement, contract ; bond. 
6B-Lf-GX' a. [obbligato, It.] Bee Obbligato. 
OB^L}-e^-TQ-R)-LY,* ad. In an bbligatory manner; by 
obligation. Johnson. 

0B'L)-€iVTp-R|-Nfis8,*n. Quality of being obligatory. ScotL 
Ob^lj-ovtO-RY* rSb'lp-ga-ttlr-?, W. J, F. Jo. R, ; bb^lgt^ft- 
tiir'9, S. E. ; bblp-git-^r?. AT. Sra.] a. fobUgatoire, Fr.] 
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ebl^, L.1 [i. oBLtoxo ;pp. oBLioiifo, obliobd.] To bind 
byalegafo " 


, _ or moral tie ; to lay under an obligation of grat- 

itude ; to pleaae ; to f^ity ; to compel : to engage ; to 
force ; to neceaaitate. 9Cr*' The word oblige, whicn waa 
formerly claased with niarbie, Icc., is now pronounced 
regulariy.** Smart. 

DB-LI-ofi£^ n. (Lam) The person to whom another, called 
the obUgor, is bound by a contract. CeweL 
{(^BLlGE^K^lfT, R. Obligation. MUton. 

I^BLlp^gR, %. He or that which obliges. 

({y-BLlp'liro. a. [obUgeant, Fr.l Disposed to confer fkvora ; 
civil ; complaisant ; respectftil ; engaging ; binding ; forc- 
ing. 

||9'BLTp^|NO-LY, ad. Civilly ; complaisantly. AdHeon. 
ii9-BLlp^lN<»-N£88, 11 . Obligation ; civility ; complaisance. 
OB-Li-«dR', n. (Law) One who binds himself contract 
to another. See Oblioib. 

fOB-LW^iQif, n. [obliquatie, L.] Declination ; obliqni- 

IjOBlwQUE', (pb-lgk' orpb-lTkO [pb-lxk', «. W. F. Wb. ; oh- 
m',J.KJo. Ssl.jgb-16fc^er9b-nk^J^;9b>i<k'tfr9b.|6k^ 
JT.I a. [Fr. ; ebhquue, L.] Not direct ; not penendieulor ; 
nm parallel ; Indireet ; by a aide gtoiice.---'(mui.) Not- 
ing any case In nouns except the nominative. 
)t 9 B>LtQUE'LY, or Qb-iAqvb* 14Y. ed. In an obRque man* 
ner ; not directly ; aot perpeDdteularly. FbU» 
||9B-LtQi7B'NiCM} or n, ObHqnity. 
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OB<LlQ' 0 |-Tr« 11. [oHhquiU^ Pf.] INatB of bo- 

inf obUqao \ iovUUon (Vom pimeal or moral recttttide. 
QB'LfT' 9 E«lLTn, 0 * «. [«Wt«ro, X.] [i. oaLtramATCD ; pp, 
oauTiEA-Tiiio, oBUTBaATiD.} To orato } to nib out; to 
eflboa ; to dettroy. 

a. Aet of obllteratiag ; edkoemont j ez- 

tinction. 

tQB-Llv^|-AL,« «. Forgcftfttl} obliTioQfl. MtMMdar, 
Qo-lTv^|-<>H, a. [0MMO, L.] FiMTgotftiliieM ; coMBtiofi of 
remembranoe ; aamoBty ; a general pardon of crimes. 
Qb-l 1 v')-o 08 , o. L.] Causing forgetfblness. 

OiaJu Forgetful. Oavendigk. 

pB-Llv'i-otJa-iflaa,* a. State of being oblivious. Ftytk, 

g jB-Lttc'v-TOa, »• [L ] One guilty of obloquy. Fate. 

0. [Fr. : oSUnguMf L.J Extended In lengtfa ; long- 
er than broad. Jrarrte. 

DbX 5 ivg,«' a. A rectangular or quadrangular figure longer 
than It is broad. CAamSertf. 

CBX 5 Ne-Ly, od. In on oblong form or manner. 
CB'LdNO-NBBS, a. The state of being oblong. 
OB'LttifO-C'v^TB,* a. (Fot) Between the oblong and the 
ovate. OaM.~ 

(Pb-l 5 'qu}-oOs, a. Beproachftil. AVnmtea. 
ibXp-QUT, a. [eUogaer, L.] Censorious speech ; blame ; 
slander : leproadi j cause of reproach j disgrace. 
tCB-LV0-Ti'Ti9N, a. [edliMtor, L.] Opp^lon ; rasisunce. 
FbtAerdy. 

OB-MV'Xsa^ogTfCB, a. [odsntteseo, L.] Loss of speech. 

Browne, Obsewation of silence. PaJiy, 

QB-ifdx'iovs. (ob-nbk^shqs) a. {oteiems, L.] Buldect : li- 
able to punishment; e:qxM«d, with to reprehensible; 
odious : offensive ; unpopular. fi^The use of obnoxumsj 
In the latter aenees, has been obj^ted to ; but it is sup- 
ported by common usage and good autho^. ** One » 
popular i another obnoxume?* Blacketone. 
QB-N6x'iOVa-LY, f9b-n8k'shvs-l9) od. In an obnoxious 
manner or state ; with exposure. 

PB-Mdx^ioV8-i*tBsBy (9b-n5k'8favs-nds) a. State of being ob- 
noxious ; subjection ; liableness. 
tQB-NO'Bl-L,ATl, V, a. [obnubilof L.] To cloud ; to obscure. 
Bvrton. 

fOB-NO-Bl-Ll'TIQNy a. Act of obnubilating Waterhouee, 
a. [It.] A musical instrument shaped like a clari- 
onet, and sounded throu|^ a reed ; hautboy. Braude, 
CB'dLE, a. [obolue. L.] Twelve f^ins, or, according to 
some, ten grains. Bee Obolus. 
dB'o-L&at* n, [L.] pL ^BfQ^Ll, An obole:<>~a small 
Greek coin, the sixth port of a drachm, equal to about 
two cents : — a weight^ the sixth of a drachm. LevereU. 

3 b- 5 'vate,* o. (Bot.) Having the shape of an egg. P, Cye, 
B-Rfip'TiQN, n. [obrq^Uo. L.J Act of creeping on ; act of 
coming on by surprise. Cudworth, [bJ 
Cb-rbp-tX'^tiovs, (bb-r^p-tlsh'ys) a. Obtained <« done by 
surprise or in secrecy. 

tOB^R<^4lTB, V. a. [obrogo, L.] To annul ; to abrogate. 
Bailey, 

Qb-SC£NE^, (9lHi6n') 0. [obtc^, Fr. ; obseemUf L.] Offen- 
sive to chastity ; indelicate ; iropuro ; filthy ; immodest ; 
causing lewd ideas ; disgusting. 

QB-Bc£itBXy, od. In an obscene manner. 

9B-S€£irB^irg88, (qb-sen'nqs) a. Impurity ; obscenity. Dry- 

pB-8o£N'l-TT, a. [obeednitdj Fr.] Quality of being obscene ; 

impurity of thought or language ; unchastity ; lewdness. 
QB-scO'RAltT,*a. One who opposes the progress of knowl- 
edge, or advocates Ignorance applied to a class in Ger- 
many. Brande, 

GB-BcV-nXVT'iifKf* a. The doctrine or influence of obscu- 
rants. Brande, 

OB-scy-BX'TlQN, a. [obaewratiOf L.] The act of darkening; 

state of being darkened or obacure ; darkness. 
Qb-scOBX^o. [d^Mvras, L.] Dark ; unenlightened ; gloomy ; 
dim ; indistinct ; llvins in the dark ; not easily understood ; 
abstruse : not noted ; little known ; unknown. 
Qb-scCre% V. a. robscKro, L.] [t. obscvrso ; pp. obsoub- 
itro. oBtcvano.] To darken ; to make dark ; to make less 
visible, less intelligible, less glorious, less beautifhl, lets 
illustrious, or less known ; to conceal. 
fOB-4oOBE%» a. Obscurity; darkness. MiUon, 
pB-acdRE^liV, od. In an obscure manner ; not brightly ; 
darkly; out of R^iht; privately; without notice; not 
clearly. 

^B-scvRE^>rgiTT,^a. Darkness; obscuration. Pon^fret, 
QB-80 Ore Offgas, a. State of being obscure ; obscurity. 
Os-scOR^gR, a. He or that which obscures. Todd, 
yB-soO^Bf-Tg, a. [obMaHios, L.] State of being obscure ; 
an obscure plaoe. state, or condition ; darkness ; want of 
tight ; privacy ; dartnieas of meaning. 
tOlpSg-OElTB, V. a. tobaotro, L.] To beseech. Coekaram, 
OB 4 g-OEl'Xl^lf , a. Entreaty : eu^lcatlon. StUtingfleet. 
^B'Sg-atJgNT, 0. [obMgaeas, L.] Obedient ; dullfm. FbO- 
sr*Ag. 

tQ 9 -«fi'^V|-Jlltog.* a. Obsequlonsnese. Memnder, 
OB^sg-QUXBf, (bb'e^kwlx) a. pL [aheigmaet Fr.] Funeral 
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ritee , fhaeial »oleauaMe»4 ^raraly tawd la tlie iliiinin 
JIftttea. 

yB-s£'Ql7H>08, (pb-efi'kwp^s) a. rst s sfii hii a, L.} Obedient; 
compliant; not naiating ; Baaeafy conplyiaf ; basely sub- 
mietive; servile. [fFuBereoL Bbelk.] 

OB-8fi^QUi-o08-i.Y, ad. In an obeequioiM mawies. 
6B-sfi^QUH>0a-Nfi88, a. Obedience ; eonwHanoe. 
fOB^Bg-Quy, (bb^i^wf) a. [s fa g g aw ts i, L.] FoiMsal ceve 
raony. JMU^ Obeequiousnaea ; compUaiijBe. F. .teaosa. 
tOB'sg-RlTE, e. e. [ohoorof L.] To lock up; to abut in. 

QB-g£RV^A~BUE, ( 9 b-aBrv^p-bl) a. ThiE may be obaoived ; 

worthy of notke : remarkable ; noUeeabla. 
yB-ggRV^^-BLE-NE88,* a. The quality of boinf obearva- 
Ue. 

QB-qttRY'A-BLy, ad. In a manner worthy of note. 
QB-qkBV^ANCE, ( 9 b-cBrv^ens) a. [Fr. ; oieorw,lt,] Act ci 
observing ; res;^ : ceremonial reverence ; Ibna ; cexe- 
mony ; rite ; attention ; obedience ; obaervation. 
tOB-gttRV^AN-oy, a. Observance. Shedu 
oB-j^BR-TAN' %, pL [L.] Things to be obeermed. 
Qb-berv'ANT, o. [oWvaas, L.] Attentive ; watehlhl ; 
mindftil; respecthiL 

tQB-ggRy'AHTf a. A slavish attendant ; an obaerver. Shak, 
OB-ggR-vA'Tipir, a. [etewreatia, L.] The act of observing ; 
that which is gained by obeerving ; show ; eidiibitioB<; 
note ; remark ; animadversion ; obe^anoe. 
OB^ggR-yA-TQR, a. Chie who oboerves ; a remarkex. 

QB-f E rv' VXQ-RY, a. A plaoe or building for makiBg e»- 
tronomical or physical observations. 

Qb-i^£rV£^ (9b-BBTvO V. a. [obeeno, L.] [i. obsbbvbd; pp. 
OBSBRTive, OBtxarno.] To see or behold with purpose or 
attention ; to notice ; to remark ; to watch ; to re^d at- 
tentively ; to find by attention : to note ; to regard or keep 
strictly ; to fulfil ; to obey ; to foUow. 

C^piiRVB^ e. a. To be attentive ; to make a remark. 
QB4£Rv'gR, a. One who observes ; a close remarker. 
Qb^£rv'^o,*P. o. Making observation ; watchful. 
9B-B£RV^}RO-Ly, od. Attentively ; carefiilJ^. Shak, 
tQB-efiss', V. a. (obetdeoy obeeaeuoy L.] To besiege ; to com- 
pass about. Str T, EhfoL 

QB-sfis'siQN, ( 9 b-sBah^n) a. {obeoesio, L.] The act of be- 
sieging ; the first attack of an evil spirit antecedent to 
possession. Burton, 

Qb-sId'{-^N,* n. (Mtn,) A volcanic substance resembling 
common green o^tle glass. LyeU. 
yB-elD'l-Q-NXL, [ 9 Mld'e- 9 -n&l, P, Ja.i 9 b- 8 td^y 9 n-al, &JE. 
9m. f 9b^ld^9<0-nBl or ob-eld'Jp-o-n&l, IF.] a. [obndwaoits, 
" s. Browne. 

The act of sealing up. Maunder. 
[oAslgas, L.] To ratify ; to seal up. 

Barrow. 

fOBtafO-NX^TipN, a. Act of sealing; confirmation. Bp 
.Taylor, 

tOB-sl&'NA-Tp-By, a. Ratifying. Dr. Ward, 
OB-SQ-L&s'cgifCE,* a. State of being obsolescent. Smart. 
0B-8Q-L£B^cgNT, o. [obeoUoeene, L.J Becoming obsolete ; 

d ^oing out of use. 

b' 8 Q.l£te, [bb's 9 -Ut, W. J, E. F.Ja.K, 9m,i 8 b^S 9 -I«t, 
S. P.] a. rob«oteti», L.t Worn out of use ; disused ; un- 
fashionable. — {Bot.) Obscure. 

I|0B'SQ-L£TE-NgS8, a. State of being obsolete or out of 
use. 

Ob' 8TA-CLE, (Sb'stg-kl) a. [Fr. ; obataeulumy L.] Som^tng 
standing in the way or hindering ; hinderance ; obatrac* 
tion ; difiiculty ; impediment. 
fOB'sTAiv-cy, a. [obsUmtuiy L.] Obstruction; obstacle. B, 
Joneon, 

Qb-8t£t'r|c, e. [oAstafrix, L.1 Rdating to sUdwifeiy or 
obstetrics ; befitting a midwite. 

Qb-8tEt^R}-c>i.,* o. Relating to obstetrics ; obstetric. Psn- 
naat. 

9B-6TfiT'Rl-clTB, V. a. [obststmsr, L.] To perform the 
office of a midwife. JDmIvvu [r.] 

9b-st£t'bi-oItb, V, a. To aasiBt as a midwife. Waters 
kouee, [R.J 

9b-8T£t-rh 3X'TIPN, a. The office of a midwife. Bp. HaU. 
OB-8Tg-TRl"ciAN,* (8b-ste-trXah^en) a. One who practises 
obstetrics ; a man-midwlm ; a midwife. Dr. BlmndeL 
OB-STg-TRr'oxohs,* (Bb-stp-trXsh^Vs) a. Obstetric. Cud. 
worUL [R.] 

9B-8TfiT'R|08,*a.sI. (Med.) The art or science of deliv- 
ering women in cbildoirth ; midwifery. Dunglwom, 
OB'sTf-BA-cy, a. [sMtaotte, L.] Quality oftelng obsti< 
nate ; stubbornness ; contumacy ; pertinacity. 
OB'STpNATB, a. [sMwatas. L«1 Stubborn ; contumaoious • 
inflexible ; perverse ; pertineclous ; headstrong. 
OB^STj-BA^z-Ly, od. Stubbornly ; inflexibly ; perversely. 
OB'BTi-NATE-if fisa, a. Stubbornnest ; obstinacy. 
0 b-6T|-pa'XZQI(, a. [sAsbpe, L.} Act of stopping up ; eos- 
tiveneaa. 

QB-aTRtP'VE-ofiBi a. [ebstfspsras, U] Loud ; damorous ; 

noiiqr ; turbulent ; vociferous. Drydea. 
9^NSTBEP'ER-oOs-iiy, ad. Leudfy ; clamorouily ; noisily. 
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ijMTtito^lQV.n, [obHrietmat L.] Act of binding j obtiga- 
tlon i bond. An/eem. ^ .. 

O»«TE00T^ 0. «. ®?" 

•TauoTiRo, 08 fTBU 0 T*D.] To Wock up j to bar j to in 
tlie ww of} to prevant ; to impede } to oppoie ; to retard } 
to binder. . 

f^alTROoT^ilPR, II. One who obstructe or bindera. 
QB^TEOc'tiqn. n. [obstruUioj L.] Act of obBtruwng } 
that wbicb obstructs ; stale of being obstructed ; binder- 
ance ; difficulty ; obstacle ; impediment ; act of blocking 
up, as any canal or passage, natural or artificial. 
<?B-«TRt)c'Tlv*, a. [o*stnu^, Pr.] Hindering; causing 
obstruction. . . ^ . 

Qb-stkOc'tjve, n. Impediment ; obstacle ; be or that which 
obstructs. 

OB^STRV-kirT, a. L.] Hindering; Uoekmgup. 

Ob'stRV-Snt,* a. That which blocks up j obstruction. 
Snutttm 

tQB-8T€-P¥-FXc'TlpH, a. L.") Act of stupefy- 

ing } stupefaction. 

tQB-8T0-P^i-FXc'T|VE, a. Stupefying, jfb&ot. 

Qb-tXin', (9b-tan0 v. a. [obttneo, L.J [t. obtaihid; pp. 
oBTAiKiKo, oBTAiBBo.l To gam by effoot or entreaty ; to 
win } to earn ; to acquire ; to procure. 
pB-Tilw', V. n. To continue in use ; to be estaUtahed ; to 
subsist in nature oM’nctlee ; to succeed. 
Qb-tAin'A'BLB, a. l^at may be obtained ; procurable. 
Qb-tXiiv'br, a. One who obtains. 
fpB-TilN'MBNT, a. Act of obtamlng. MUtcn. 
Qb-t*OT'BD,* a. [ffbtgOHSj lu] Covered. iRrfty. 
tQB-TkM'PBR-lTB, e. s, [obt^ero, L.] To obey. BaOep. 

b. a. foHenda, L.] ft. obtbndbd ; w. obtbwd- 
iHo, obtbbdbd.J To place arainst or in ciqiosition ; to op- 
pose. [fTo pretend. i>ryd«alj 

t9B-TSif-B-BpX'TipN, a. [sb and teaebre, L.] Darkness ; act 
of darkening. Bacon. 

QB-Tfiir^sipN, (ob-tdn'shun) a. Act of obtending [R.] 
OB-TkST', t». a. lobteHoTf L.] [t. obtbitbd ; pp. ortbstcbo, 
obtkstbd.] To call upon earnestly ; to beseech ; to sup- 
plicate. Dr^fdon. 

^B-Tfi8T% V. a. To protest. WaUrhovuto. 

_»B-TB8-Ti'TipN, a Supplication ; entreaty. Bp* HaU. 
tOB-TRBc-TX^TlpN, a. lobtrcctot L.J Slander ; detraction. 
J9arret0. 

^B-TRl^TIpN,* a. A wearing away by fiiction. Maunder. 
B-TRttDB', e. a. [obtrudo, L.J [i. obtbuokd : pp. obtbud- 
lao, OBTBUDKD.] Totbiiist into by force or imposture; to 
offer when not wanted ; to intrude. 

Ob-trOd'bR, n. One who obtrudes. Boyle. 
yB-TRtlir^CXTE, V. a. [obtruncoj L.] To deprive of a limb; 
to lop. Cockeram. 

Db-TRVN-cX'TIPN, n. Act of lopping or cutting. Cockeram. 
QB-TRfi'^lpN, ( 9 b-tra'zh\^n) a. [obtnunie, L.] Act of obtrud- 
ing; intrusion. 

Qb-trO'sivb, a. Inclined to obtrude ; intrusive. 
OB-TRfl'srvE-Ly,* ad. In an obtrusive manner. Henry. 
yB-TtlND', V. a. fobtundoj L.] [t. obtubdbd ; pp. oBTuao- 
iHo, oBTuanxD.j To make blunt ; to blunt ; to dull ; to 
quell ; to deaden. MiUon. 

^yB-TCif'D£NT,* a. (Med.) A mucilaginous or oily medi- 
cine, to deaden pain/ Brande, 

fOB-TV-RX^TlQir, a. [obtaratas, L.] Act of stopping up. Cot- 
grave. 

Ob-tv-rX'tqr,* a. (jSnaL) A muscle of Che thigh. Orabb. 
Qb-tOse', «. fobtasHs, L.] N(R pointed ; not acute ; dull ; 
stupid ; not shrill : — greater than a right angle. — An ob- 
Uue angle is an angle containing more than 90 degrees. 
Ob-tObe-Xn'gleb,* (-gld) a. Having an obtuse angle ; 
obtusangular. Chamhere. 

OB-TOa-iNo'v-i^Ak, (5b-tftB-»ng'gu-lgT) a. Having an ob- 
tuse angle, or an angle larger than a right angle. 
Qb-tOse'Ly, ad. In an obtuse manner ; dully. 
QE<rfF8E^ifBBS, n. duality of being obtuse ; bluntness. 
C^TfJ^^rpir, (fb-ta^zhun) n. Act of dulling ; dulness. 
QB-Om'brate, V. a. [obumbro. L.] To shade ; to adumbrate. 
Ho»eU. 

OB-PM-BRl^Tipif, n. Act of shading ; adumbration. More. 
Qb-On'cpvb,* a. Very crooked. Maunder. 
tPB-vftif 'TipN, a. [obveniOf L.J Incident ; casual benefit. 
Spencer. 

fpB-YBR'sAfTT, a. Conversant ; fkmiliar. BaeoTi. 
OB'vkRSE,* It, (Mumiematiee) The idde of a coin w medal 
that has the fkce at head upon it, the other aide being the 
reverse* HamsUon. 

Qb-vBrse',* a. (Bot.) Having the smaller end turned to 
the stock, as some leaves. Smith, 

2a.vftBSE'i,Y,* ad. In an obverse manper. BRIL 
QB-vfiiRT^ r. a. fsbeei^o, L.] [i. OBvaaTaoj pp. oavamT- 
iiro, oB*BBTai).j To turn the fSsee towards ; to turn to- 
wards. Boyle. 

Chl^VI-XTE, V , a . [obtfinsj ; obvier. Fr.] fi osviatbo ; pp. 

t in the way ; to provent 




$ 


obviatibo, OBVIAVBO.J To meet i 
by interception ; to remove. 




OB-Vf-i'TipK,* n. The act of obviating. Seott. IR. I 
Ob'V|-oOs, o. febetua, L.] Opposed in finont to any thing 
as meeting it ; open : ezposeo ; plain ; evident ; ap^iareBt j 
vhdblej clear; manifest. 

Ob'vj-oub-lv, od. In an obvious mannm ; evidenuy. 
5B'VH>0g-Ntss, n. Btate of being obvious or evident 
Ob'vq-lOtb,*®. (Bot.) EoUed or turned in or Into. Oray, 
Oc,'* n. An arrow used by the Turks. Orabb. 

Qo-oX'^lpif, (pk-kS^zhyn) n. [oeeasWfL.] Occurrence ; cat 
ualty ; incident ; opportunity ; a particular time ; conve- 
nience ; need ; exi^nce ; necessity. 

Qc-ci'9ipN, (9k-kfi'zhvn) V. o. [u ogoasiobbo ; pp. occa- 
sioBfffa, ocoAsioirsn.j To cause incidentally ; to cause j 
to produce ; to influence. 

;ic-cX'9ipif-A-BLB, a. That may be occasioned. Barroie* 
'c-ci'gtpN-AL, (pk-kfi'zhyn-gl) a. Incidental , casual ; pro- 
ducing or jMroduced by occasion or accident ; accidental. 
Qo-cX^^ipN-AL-Y^M,'*' ». (MeUtpkyeics) The nrstem of oc 
casional causes ; — a name given to certain theories of the 
Cartesian school of philosophers. Brande. 
Qc-oX-9ipn-Xl^|-t Y,* n.Uuality of being occasional. Seager. 
Qc-cX'^ipM-b-L-LY, ad. Incidentally ; at times ; now and 
then. 

Qo-oX^9ipN-£R, (ok-kft'zhvn-9r) n. One who occasions. 
Qc-cX^S|VB,* a. Falling or descending, as the sun. Smart, 
Oc-p£-oX'TipN, n, [oeemeatio, L.] The state of blinding or 
making blind ; state of beingbiind. Bp. HaU, [R.] 
Oo'pi-DBNT, n, [oeddonSf L.] Tlace of the sun’s setting ; 
the west. 

Oc-pi-DftNT'Al., a. Western ; imposed to oriental. 

' ^0-ClB^V‘^oB, a, [oeadnuey 1/.1 Western ; occidental. 
ic-pip'j-T 4 lL, a. Placed in the hinder part of the head. 
o'pf-piyTy n. [L.] The back or hinder part of the head. 
t(^^l''9lpN, (9k-<lzh'vR) *• iocasioy L.J Act of killing 

tOo-OLflDE% e. a. l^udoy L.] To shut up. Brorone, 
^-CLfl'DBNT,* a. That shuts up or closes. Sterne. [R.] 
^C-OLOSE^ 0. [oeelueus. L.1 Shut up ; closed. Holder. 
Qc-CLC'siQNy (9k-kJa'zhvn; a. Act of shutting up. Hoio- 
elL Jr.] 

Qc-ctJLT', a. [oceultuSf L.] Secret; hidden; unknown; 
latent; abstruse. 

Oc-cvi^-Ti'TipN, n. Act of hiding.— (jfstron.) The ob- 
scuration of a star or planet by the interposition of an- 
other body, as the moon, dfcc. 
ipc-cCLT'BD, a. Secret ; bidden. Skak. 

Qc-cOlt^n^ss, n. Secretness ; state of being bid or occult. 
oc^cv-pXn-oy, *1. Act of taking possession ; occupation. 
Oc'cv-PXnt, n, [occupansy L.1 An occupier ; a possessor. 
tOo^cy-pXTE, V. a. [oecupOf %.] To pmsess ; to hold ; to 
take. Bacon. 

Oc-cv-PX'TipN, n. The act of occupying, or of taking pos- 
session , the employment to which one devotes himself; 
business ; trade j calling ; vocation. 

Oo'cv-Pl-BR, n. One who occupies ; a possessm. 

Oc'cy-P?, V. a. [oecupoy L.] [u oooupibd ; pp. occupYiifo, 
occupiKD.j To possess : to keep ; to take up ; to bold ; to 
busy; to employ. — [To follow, as business. Psalm 
cviL To use , to expend. Exodus xxxviiU 
^c'cv-p7, V. n. To follow business. St. xix. 
Qc-cUr', V. n. [occttTTO, L.] [i. ocoushbd ; pp. occua- 
BiNo, occDRBBD.] To como to the mind or memory ; to 
be met with, to happen ; to appear ; to clash ; to strike 
against. 

9c-c0r'R¥Nce, n. [Fr.] Act of occurring; that which oc- 
curs or happens ; an event ; a casualty ; incident ; acci- 
dent; presentation. 

Qc-cCr'rbnt,* a. Incidental ; coming in the way. JSBL 
tQc-cOR'R£NT, n. [Fr. ; oeeurrensy L.] Incident ; occur- 
rence. Hooker. 

jOc-ciiRSS', n. A meeting. Burton, 

tOc-ctlR'sipw, n. [oeeursusy L.] Clash ; mutual blow. Boyle. 
OXE^N, (b'shan) n, [ociany Fr. ; oeeamiw, L.] The vast 
body of salt water which encompasses the great divis- 
ions of the earth ; the largest extent of water, nowhere 
entirely separated by land ; the main ; the great sea ; any 
immense expanse. 

O'CE^N, (b'shsn) a. Relating to the ocean ; oceanic. MUUm. 
f>-C£-XN^)o, (b-sh^-kn^lk) a. Pertaining to the ocean. 
Q-cftL'LA-TED, or Oc'£L-lAt-£d, [^-obPlH^d, & IT. P. 
J. F. Jo. 8m, i O^s^Mat-i^, K. vht.] a. [oesUciuSy L.] Hav- 
ing or resembling little eyes. 

(5'or-l6t,* n. (Zool) The Mexican panther. Booth. 
OEH'i-KYy n. [corrupted from akh^.] A mixed base 
metal. 

9£3H-L6c'Eb-CY,* n. A government by the multitude or 
mob. Warbvrton, 

Oeh-lo-crXt'ic,* I a. Relatingto an ochlocracy, or gov- 

6g5H-LO-CRXT'}-Oi}LL,* ( emment by the mob. Jtsv. 
OEH-lq-crXt'j-c^lL-ly,* ad. In an ochlocratimJ manntr. 
Tk, Walker, 

5g5H-Lfic'R4.-TY, n. Government by the mob. Damning. 
Q-gsuRVCROt/By* <9-fcrS'sh9s) a, lUvIi^ Uie color of 
ochre or clay. Loudon. 
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6'jDaRK, (d^ki^r) n. [^xp***] A variety of clay deeply col- 
ored fay tlie oxide of iron *, a paint or painter*! color, of 
varion! hues, {urepared fVom a kind of eartb. 
lyjeuR^'-otJSf ( 6 'kr 9 ~{iB) a» Ooniieting of or containlnf 
oclure ) ocbrey. 

O'iOHiiSY. (S^kr^) 0 . Pertaining to ochre. fToodioartL 
n, ygiin.) An ore of cerium. P. Oyc. 
OcoROMX,* a. A ^uth American quadruped. Bmetlu, 

n. (BoU) One of the two itipulei united round 
the item of cerUun plants. P. 

n. (Jlfa«.) An instrument or system of 
eight sounds. Burney^ 

n. [dxrw and ywvfa.] (Otonu) A plane figure 
having eight sides and eight angles. — (Pfart.) A place 
having eight sides or bastions. 

g c-TXe'Q-NXL, a. Having eight angles and sidea 
c-T^-H#'l>RAL,* fl. Ha^^ng eight equal sides. Smart 
Oc-T^-Hfi'DRXTB,» n. (MmT) The pyramidal ore of tita- 
nium. jDoao. Bee Octoxositc. 

Oc-TVHfi'DRpN,* R. [difTci and Upa.] (Oeom.) One of 
the five regular solids, the surihce of which consists of 
eight equal and equilateral triangles. Franas. 
Qc-tXu'drj-x,* n. (Bot) A class of plants having eight 
stamens. P. Cyc, 

Qc-tXn'»R}-^n,* o. (BoL) Having eight stamens j octan- 
drous. Smart 

Qc-tXn'drovb,* 0 . (Bot) Having eight stamens. P. Cyc. 
yc-TXjf'ov-l'X®! «• and an^us^ L.] Having eight 
angles. 

Oc-TXN'&v-LAE-Nfiss, ft auallty of having eight angles. 
OC'T^NT, «, ( atom.) The eighth piurt of a circle. — (Jigtroa.) 
An aspect, or an intermediate position, as of the moon, 
when she is between her syzygies and quarters. 
Qc-tA'nv 8,^ n. (JIfsd.) A fever which returns every eighth 
day. Brandt, 

Oc'tvplx,* a. A polyglot Bible, arranged in eight col- | 
umns, or comprising eight lan^ages. Crabb. 
Cc'ta-teOjCH. rSk^ta-ttiK) w. [oKrdi and rcu^of.] A name 
for the first eight books of the Old Testament. Hanmer. 
Oc'tXve, n. [Fr. ; oetavus^ L.] The eighth day after some 
ecclesiastica] festival, the feast day itself included , eight 
days together after a festival. — (Mus.) An harmonical in- 
terval containing five tones and two semitones , called by 
ancient authors diapason. 

Oc'tXvEj 0 . Consisting of eight Dryden. 

^-tA'vo, n. [L.1 pi qc-tA'vo^, A book formed by fold- 
ing the sheets Into eight leaves eachj commonly con- 
tracted into 8uo. 

Qo-tA'v6,* a. Having eight leaves to a sheet. Dibdin. 
Qc-TltN'Nj-^L, a. [octenniumf L.] Happening every eighth 
year; lasting eight years. 

Oc'T{LE, ». {Aotron.) Octant. See Octawt. 

Qc-to'bbr, n. [Ij. 1 The tenth month of the year. [The 
eighth month of the Romans, numbered from March.] 

a. (Jlfm.) Eight and ten ; applied to a 
crystal whose prisms exhibit eight faces in the middle 
part, and, with the two summits, ten faces. Smart 
Oo-TQ-DttN'T^TE,* o. Having eight teeth. Smart 
0c-T<^fiD^B|-OAi<} a. Having eight sides ; octahedral. Batley. 
Oc-Tp-E'DRlTE,* n. (JlftR.) The octahedral or pyramidal 
oxide of titanium , octahedrite. Brandt. 

Oo'Tp-FlD,* a. Divided into eight parts. Smart 
Oc-t^ciB-nA'bi-^n, n. One who is eighty years old. 
<?c-T6p'¥-lf^-Ry, or Oo'TQ-pB-NA-RV, [9k-t5j'9-na-r9, W. 

P. JT. Sm. i dk't^j^-ng-r^, Jo, fVb.] a. [oeto^^tnij L.] Eighty 
years of age. 

Qc-T6p*Y-NO08,* a. (Bot) Having eight styles. Loudon. 
OC-Tp-HE'DRQN,* R. Same as aetaWroR. Brandt. 
0o-tp-l6o'V-lxb,* a. (Bot) Having eight cells for seeds. 
Smart. 

Oo'TQ-NA-Rv, a. [octonaritLS^ L.] Belonging to the number 
eight. Bailey. [R.] 

Oc-to-n6o'v-I'X®i *• [octe and eculua, L.] Having eight 
eyes. Derkam. 

Oc-Tp-pfiT^Vl^ot^B, 0 . [d«ru and irfraXoi'.] Having eight 
petals. 

0c'tp-p6d,^ r. [<l«rw and iroSj.] (Ent) An Insect having 
eight feet. Brandt. 

Oc-TP-rA'di-At-¥D,* a. Having eight rays. Smart 
Oo-Tp^spttR'Moys,* a. (Bot) Having eight seeds. Lindslty. 
Oo*Tp-8T^LE, R. and (rrCAof.j (Arch.) A range of 

eight columns ; a portico, or the face of a building, hav- 
ing eight columns. 

Oo-TP- 8 VL-lAb'| 0 ,* I a. Consisting of eight syUables : 
Oc-Tp-avL-LXB'l-cXL,* I octosyllable. Ed. Boo. 
Oo-Tp.8fL'L4-BLE, o. [oeto, L., and syUablt.] Consisting 
of eight syllalfies. TyrmhUt 

Oo-Tpfti^L'LA-BLB,* R, A word of eight syllables. Clarke. 
OctMOlt* (hk-trwkn R, [Pr.] A duty levied on the en- 
trance of goods and merchandise in French towns. Ham- 
Utmt 


Oo'V-L4R-x;<y, ad. By means the aye. 

Oo^y-LXTE, 0 . [oetflotRS, L.] Having eyes } knowing by 
the eye ; opening as eyes ; oouiated. 

Oc'V-^AT-|gD,* 0 . Full of eyes or holes ; ocolate. BUL 
Oo^V-Li-pbRBt,* 0 . Havint the form of an eye. BsiitA. 
Co^V-tlST, R. One skilled In diseases of the eyes. 
bo>v-Lt3 bjB'xJ, r. [L.] A precious stone ; a variety ol 
agate. Woodvoard. 

Op-v-Pd^D(- 4 N,* R. (ZotU) A swift-running crustacean 
pr** 

Odd, (M) o. [vdda, Swed.] Not even ; not divisible into 
equal numbers ; not expreesed in a rouud number ; not to 
be numbered or taken with others ; having no one asso- 
ciated or united ; left out the number or account : — 
strange ; unaccountable ; fhutostical ; uncoamion; panic 
ular; singular, eccentric; whimsical. 

ODD^f-TY, R. Singularity ; particularity, applied both to per 
sons and things ; an odd person or thing. 

Odd^jly, ad. In an odd manner ; not evenly ; strangely. 
Odd'k^ss, r. The state of being odd ; strangeness. 

ODDf, (6dz) R. aing. kc.pl, Ineauality ; excess of a thing; 
more than an even wager ; advanta^ ; superiority ; quar 
rel , dispute. — At odde^ at variance. — Odds and tndtf reP- 
use ; scraps , remnants. 

Ode. r. A poem to be sung to music ; a lyric poem. 

Ode^-^icak-br,* r. a maker or composer of odes. Pope. 

[wJeiov.] The music theatre at Athens. Ham- 
tUon. Same as Odeum, This word, When applied 
to a modern building, is often Incorrectly pronounced 

Od^i^r-Ite,* r. (.^fui.) A variety of black mica from Swe- 
den. Brandt. 

9 -DE' (ritr,v R. [L.] A music theatre ; a building appropria- 
ted to music. Crabb. See Oobob. 
tO*Di.BX.E, a. Hateful. Balt. 

IjO'Dioys, (O'dyys or S^d^-hs) ^dyqs, 8. E. F. K.; 

P.J. Ja. ; dM^-QiS or ^m.] a. [od|o«w, L.J Hate- 

All ; detestable ; abominable ; exposed to hate ; causing 
hate or hatred : invidious. 

I O'Dioys-LY, ad. In an odious manner; hatefUlly. 
O^Dioys-Mfiss, R. Hateftilness ; state of being odious. 
O'D|-0 ai, (5'd9-&m or h^dyum) n. [L.] Invidiousness ; qual- 
ity of provoking bate ; hatred. 

O^Df-GM ri^] “Theological ha- 

tred ;** the hatred of polemical divines. Scudamore. 
Q-D6Wl^-Ti^.Rf* n. [odof and ptrpov.] An instrument for 
measunng distances ; an instrument attached to the wheel 
of a carriage, by which the distance passed over is meas- 
ured. Crombie. 

0-D5M'y-TEoD8,* a. Relating to odometry. Otol. TraxU. 
^D6M'y-TRV,* R. The measurement of distances. AUtn. 
|[d-Dpjv-TXi/'p/- 4 ,* [o^ovy or 66u>y and XXyos.J (Mtd.) 

The toothache ; odontalgy. Brandt. 

1|0-dqn-tXl'»jc, [5^l9n-tal'Jjk, P. Jo. K. Wh . ; 6d-9n-t5F- 
Jik, Sm.]a. [ddurand Pertaining to the toothache. 

j|(>DyN-TAi.'y)c,'*' R. (Med.) A remedy for the toothache. 
Dunghaon. 

IjO'DQN-TAD-i^V,* R, The toothache ; odontalgia. Smart 
^D6N'T4-LitE,* R. A fossil tooth or bone. Cltaveland. 
^d6n'to,* r. A dentifrice ; a kind of vegetable white 
powder for the teeth, prepared of oriental herbs. Aomland. 
5-dqn-t6g'ea-phv,* r. a treatise on the teeth. Owen. 
0-DpN-T6L'p-^y,* R. [odovf and Aoyes.J The anatomy or 
science of the teeth. Brandt. 

O'DpR, R. fpdor, lu ; odour f Fr.] Scent, whether good or 
bad ; smell : fragrance ; perfume ; sweet scent. 
tC'DpB-4-M£NT, R. PerfUme ; strong scent. JBurtoR. 
O^DPR- 4 NT,‘*' a. [Fr.] Affording smell or odor , fragrant. 
0^DpR-4TEy 0 . [odorattts, L.] Scented ; having a strong 
scent, whether fetid or fragrant. Bacon, [r.] 
O-dp-rIf'i^r-oDb, o. [pdor/er, L.1 DifiUsing odor, usually 
sweet odor ; firagrant ; perftimed. Bacon. 
G-dp-bIf'BR-oOs-nRss, r. Sweetness of scent ; fragrance. 
C'dpb-Ine,'^ r. a product of the redistillation of the vola- 
tile oil obtained by distilling bone, having a very difiUai- 
ble odor. Brandt, 

O'dpb-lRbs,* a. Having no odor. MiUman. 

O^DpR-oOs, a. [odortu, L.] Havmg odor ; ftagrant ; per- 
fumed ; sweet of scent ; imariferous. 

Ods'fIsh,* interj. Noting surprise. Prior. [Vulgar.] 
0 d'V 8-8¥Y,* [od'y-e?, FF. Scotty Ash, Martin f-dXs^s^, 


W. Scotty Ashy Martin ; f-dXs^S9, 


DycAe.] R. An epic poem of Homer, in which the adven- 
tures of Ulysses are celebrated. Cowper. 

CR This digraph, found in words adopted into the Eng- 
lish language firom the Greek, is to be esteemed a mere 
equivalent to e. 

C£c-P-Nd9f'}cs, R. pi [otKovopiKdty Gr. ; meonomiqutt Fr,} 
Household affairs. See Eooiiouios. 

CBc-y-MfiN^I-o^L, a. [oUovpsviKbi.] General. See Eon 

KBRICAL. 

(Ec~v-ViRH'pCbL-l.yy*ad. In an cscttmenical manner. BoP 
vngbroke. 

aS-D£'X4, (^k*me)n, [oyi7/sa.](Ar«d.} A tumor. QasR«gi 
f(£D-g-MXT'YO, a. Edematoof. mmswy. 
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Hlft-Bftm'A-TOOs, a. Relsttng to OBdema. 8«e Bo»»a»owi. 

9r W'yad) W, F. JL f j^tggd, 

& X. f l^^ygd, P. t n'yfd, fto.] n. Fr.] A ; 

wlakoftteeye. 8Mu [«.] , 

6»*», («r) rcontracted from ««*.] JiMttm. 

«. Betonging to tho oraophagiis. RogH. 

(B-a6PU'J^L^4^tiSf f-gBi) fi. / pk ^-fJ, [afw 

and (^v(o.l Tta« gullet ; the tube by which food if eon- 
veyed nom the mouth to the atomaw. Qumey. 

CB'tue^* (g'tbre) n, (Z 00 L) A genus of swift-niMi&g 
crusteceuBS* jjtwnUi 

Of, (dv) pr 0 p. Noting the cause, source, or origin ; proceed- 
ing from ; owing to ; with regard to ; belonging to ; from : 
out of. — Cf laU, in late times.— Cf old, formeily.— Qf 
eauTM. in natural or regular order. 

HOff, (6f or tuf ) [6f, S. fr. P, E. X Jk. Sm.i 4uf, K. J. 
fTb. Avtrw.] ad. Noting separarion or distance ; from, in the 
sense of distance ; fr^uentty t^poeed to on. — Or luaUk 


iyr'w^M>~4.-3Lllif a. That ms^ be offered. W. MountagwB, 

OF^FgE-gR, m. One who otfors or makes an offer. 

OF^Fgit-lNe-, n. Act of one who offbrs ; presentation ; that 
which is ofTered ; oblation ; a sacriffce. 

OF'Fi^R-TQ-Ry, n. [offisrUnrOf Fr.] An anthem chanted In 
the Catholic service, being the first part of the mass, in 
which the priest prepares the elements for consecration. 
In the communion service of the Church of England, the 
sentences read while the alms or ofibrings are collected ; 
the act of ofiTering. 

fOF^FgR'TffEE, n. An offbr ; an overture. JT. CkarUo. 

a. Done without study or hesitation ; unpre- 
meditated. (ta. Rev. 

Off^oUAitb,* nd. At the moment ; without deliberation or 
delay, Roe. 

Of'fics, (BTfrs) n, [Fr. ; oiffteium.h.'l The station, condi- 
tioo, or employment of an omcer; a puldlc charge or 
employment; magisfrney ; agency business ; frinction ; 
peculiar uae : charce , dutv ; service ; benefit ; act of wor- 
ship ; fivmuhury at devotioas : — a room, house, or place 
of business. 

tOF^FjcE, V. o. To perform : to discharge ; to do. Skak. 

OF'Fi-cgiR, n. [(#etsr, Fr.] A person invested with an office, 
either civil, military, or occlesiastical ; a mai^strate ; a 
commander in the army or navy. 

QF'F)-ogE> V. a. fi orriosaao ; jm. orricanf no, offi- 
caasD.] To furnish with ofilcers. Smart. 


at once ; without study. —Qfaad on, now remiss or away 
from the matter, now intent on it. — Tb costs t#, to escape 
by some accident or subteifuge. — To get to make es- 
cape. — 7b go to desert ; to abandon. — 7b go oF, ap' 
plied to guns, to take fire and be discharged.— IfeU or «21 
off^ fortunate or unfortunate. 

(IOff, btSst^. Away! begone! depart! 

IjOFF, prep. Not on ; distant from ; as, ** the coast** 
Jtd^en. 

liOFr,* a. Most distant; opposed to near; as, **the <tF 
side,** “i^horae.** Anort 

OF'FiL, n. {off fall, that which falls from the table.] Waste 
meat nom the table, but more commonly the refrise parts 
of animals killed for food ; carrion ; refoae ; rubbish. 

QF-FfiMCE', n. [o,gbnss, Fr. ; ofbiisa, from qffeedo^ L.] A 
crime ; a trespass ; a reisdeea ; a transgression ; injury; 
insult ; indignity ; affl’ont ; displeasure given or con- 
ceived ; anger ; attack ; act of the assailant 

tQF-FfiNCB'FOt, a. Injurious ; giving displeasure. Shek. 

Qr-FfiircE'Lg8S, 0 . UnofiTending ; innocent Milton. 

Qw-WtN1>*,v. a.(qffendOf L.] [t. orrarroBD ;yp. orrsnoiiro, 
orrnirDBo.] To make angry ; to displease ; to transgress ; 
to violate ; to disturb ; to vex. 

QF-Fftif e. n. To sin ; to transgress the law ; to cause 
anger ; to comnut trantgression or offence. 

Of-fend'i^b, n. One who ofibnds ; a criminal. 

9F-F£ifD'Bt|:s8, n. A woman who offbuds. Shak. 

tQF-FfiN'8|-BLB, o. HurtAiI. Ckdgraeo. 

^F-FfiN'siVE, a. Pr., from offennu^ L.] Causing 

anger, p^n, or aisgust ; disgusting ; abusive , insolent ; 


anger, pain, or disgust ; disgusting ; abusive , insolent ; 
ruae ; displeasing ; mjurioos : — assailant , not defensive ; 
making the first attack ; as, ** ojfOnMo war.*’ 
Qf-fKh^IYB-LY} ed. In an offensive manner ; injuriously ; 

by way of attack ; not defensively. 

OF-FfiN's}TE-irfi88, n. Quality of being ofiTensivek 
OF^F£E, e. 4k {fiffkro, L.] [k orrxaao ; pp. orraamo, or- 
raaao.] To present; to exhibit; to sacrifice; to immo- 
late ; to bid, as a price or reward ; to tender ; to propoee. 
OF'Ff b, «. n. To be present ; to be at hand , to present it- j 
self ; to make an attempt. 

OF^rgB, a. [oJHf Ft.] A proposal to be accepted or reject- 
ed ; that which ia ofiTered , proposition ; first advance ; 
priM bid ; act of bidding; atteo^ ; endeavor; essay. 
CF^FgB-^-BLB, a. That may be ofiWed. W. Mountague, 


Without regard to any subsequent variatton 
ket priw of the articles themselves ; pad it omers from 
the deelmredtredltOf supposed actual vshi^ at the tUns and 
plaoe of importation or exportation. T. Pitkin. 

QF-Fl"oi^L,< 9 f-neh'al)a. [Fr.] One Investedwith an office, 
particulariy with authority to take cognisance ef causes 
in ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; a deputy of a bishop, Ac. 

pF-Fl'^ci^L-LY, (Qf-fWsl-fo) 041. In an official manner; 
by authority ; by virtue of an office. 

t9F-Fl"ciAL-Ty, ( 9 f-flsh'al-t^) n. [c^ciolitd, Fr.] Poet of 
an official ; «i eccleshistical court. _ 

Qf-fI'^ci-a-rV,* ( 9 f-f Ish^y-g-ry) a. RalaUaf tARtt office ; 
official. AiiEiiiJ)C4nk 

QF-F^'O^ATB7(0f■f^'H^) F. *. ff. OFFIClATBD ; pp. OF- 

FioiATiao, oFFiciATao.] To discnarge an office ; to per- 
form an office frur an4itfaer ; to act. 

fpp-FT^cj-iTE, V. a. To give or frirnieh in oottdbquence of 
office. Milton. 

Qf-fI’'o|-I-tqr,« (qf-fleh'H^-tor) a. One who offioiaies. 

OF-F|-€i'NAL, or Qf-fIc'I-n AL, [Sf-fo-sX^ngl, J. F. Jd. Sm, 
JL ; 9f-f leVnyl, P. E. K. a. Jiijlcifu, L.] Belatmg to, 
used, or sold in a shop or |fiace of business, as medicine. 

Qf-fF'OIOVS, ( 9 f-ri 8 h'u 8 } a. [officiosuo, L.] [tKind ; doing 
good offices. Jirilt4m.] Active; imwctumRely forward; 
meddling ; busy ; obtrusive ; assuming. 

Qf-fI’^ciovs-lv, (9f-flsh'9s49) 041. In an offichnis man- 
ner; busily; obtrusively. 

QF-Fl^'oiovs-Nfiee, ( 9 f-fl 8 h’us-nes) n. Quality of being of- 
ficious ; forwardness of civUity. 

Of'finb, n. (MtttU.) That part of the sea which is at a con- 


siderable distance from the shore, where there is deep 
water, and a pilot is not neeiled. 

Off^sgoOr-;mo, a. That which is scoured off; refrise ; rec- 
rement. 

Off^scOm,* Ik Refrise ; ofibcourhig. Snuivt. 

Off'scOm, a. Refrise; vile; rejected. Todd. 

Off^sRt, a. A sprout ; shoot of a plant. Loeke. A sum set 
ofiT against another ; an equivalent ; a set-ofif. Smart. — 


used in surveying JFVaaas. — (Jlrek.) The superior sur- 
face left uncovered by the continuation upwards of a 
wall, where the thickness diminishes, forming a ledge. 
Brando. 

OFF'SfiT,** V. a. [i. OFFSBT ; pp. OFFtVTTlItO, OFFIgT.] To 
cancel by a contrary account or sum j to set one tiling 
against another. Smart. 

OFF'SHddT,* a. An offlrot or shoot ; a branch. Ee. Rev. 

OFF'spRiNa, a. Propagation ; production ; a child or chil- 
dren ; a descendant or descendants ; issue progeny. 

tQF-FGs'ciTE, V. a. [offuseOf L.] To cloud. fVodro^he. 
Bee Obfubcatb. 

tOF-FVa^’A'TlQN, a. Act of darkening ; obfuscation. Donne. 

Off'ward,* 4k (AVzut.) Inclining wnh the side to the wa- 
ter, as a ship’when aground ; leaning off*. Crabb. 

jjOFT, (6ft 4>r £wft) [6ft. fr. P. E. F. Jo. Sm. { kwft, 8. J. K. 
Mares.] ad. Often ; fr^uently. [Little used, in modern 
times, except in poetry.] 

jjOF'TEN, (6rfn or kw'fn) [6rfr», 8. W. P. E. Jo. Sm. i kw'- 
tOyJ.K. Mare*.] ad. [eomp. oFTaaaa; ouperL OFTawatT.] 
Frequently ; not seldom ; many times. 

IjOF’TEN. (offri) 4k Frequent. 1 7^ v. [Rare and im- 
proper.] 

litOF'TEN-Nftaa, (6f fti-n6s) a. Frequency. Hooker. 


fOF'TEN-Nfisa, (6f fti-n6s) a. Frequency. Hooker. 
Of'tbn-tTmes, (6rfn-tlinz) ed. Frequently ; often. SMter. 
OFT'TiBCEf, (oftftlmz) ad. Frequently ; often. Milton, [r.] 
li^Dp-Xs'TlieH, a. [dydoof and orlxof.] A poem of eight 
lines. 

Q-aCR^, a. (Jlrek.) A particular kind of moulding; eima. 
Bramde. 

t0ck-OA-w^"TI0N, (bg-gf-nlsh'yn) a. [oggannio, L.J The act 
of snarling like a dog ; murmuring ; grumbling. Mountagu. 
Oo’ham, a. A kind of stoganograj^y, or secret writing in 


cipher, practised by the ancient Irish, jfeile. 

[ 9 -jIv', Sm. f d'JiV, Jo.] a. [Fr.] (jtrek.) A rib in a 
Gothic vault, that crosses diagonally from one angle to 
the ofmosile. Franeis. The term used by the Fren& for 
the pointed arch. Brande. 

fVoLR. (6'gl) V. a. [oogkf D.] [f. oolbo ; pp. oouao, oolbo .] 
To view with side glances, as ia fondness, or with a d4»- 
sign to bo noticed only by the individuaL 
{yat«B, a. A side glance ; a look of fondnese. Jiddioon. 

a. One who oriM ; a sly gaaer. 

(VoLfBCi, a. Practice of viewing with side glances. 


commander in the army or navy. (VoLfBCi, a. Practice of viewing with side glances. 

QF’Fj-cgRj* V. 4k fi, oFFioaaao; jm. oFFicBafa 43 , offi- 06'i.)-d,(6M9-d)a. [It.; 4 >«a, Bp.] A medley. Bee Ouo. 

caaaD.] To fuiniw with officers. Smart. O'ciRB, (d’gur) a. [ogre, Fr.j An imaffinary monster of the 

5' P. 0 . Supplied with officers. East. Arabian M(gkte. ' 

pF-Fi ci^ ( 9 f-fUh' 9 l) a. [ofietelt Fr.] Derived from the O'BR^M* ». A femile ogre or Imaginaiv Bicmster. 

omce m officer, or from the proper authority; acting (yoB^ss, a. (Her.) A cannon ball of a black c 4 >lor. .Sehmole 
hy virtue of office; conducive; appropriate. — mOne, p-pyp'j-AB,* o. Relating to Ogfgee, or a deluge In fabulous 
•f iBeKh^lM,ia England, is the value settiedas wTy history. LgeU. 

as 1696, \>y which all the articles of export me ascertained Oh, (6) iateiy. Denming pain, sorrow, or eurpiias. 
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Ott, II. [«Iy Sax. i atmUf L.] Anv fkty creaiv, ttncluoai, 
thhi DiAlt^ {{MieMiN^r inSAmma^, expretAed either from 
VAxeUble or Aadmil ittMlaB 06 A.~Tbo Jbei o&e ere of 
either yegetafole or AAimal origin, mud are oompeunda of 
carbon, faydrofen. and oxygen. volatiU oUb me 
generally obtmnea by diatillmg certain Togetablea witb 
water , and ttiay are ohiefiy need in medicine and in per- 
fumery.— OU viiriiflt tbe old name of eulphurie acM. 
OIL, e. a. [1. oiLso ; im. oiuao, oiuso.l To smear or hibri- 
eate with oik WeUen. 

OlL^-cXxx,* %. The mare, or anbotanee which remains 
after the oil has been expressed from the seeds of fox and 
rape. JnsmLJfoey. 

O/L'-CLfrTH.* n. A cloth or canTas, haying on one side a 
thicx coat of oil paint. IF. JEAcy. 

OiL'--o6L-OR, (-kdlVO n. A color made by grinding a col- 
ored snbstanee in oil. Beyle* 

OTl'^r, n. One who oils : — an oilman. Suloet [R.l 
OlL^V-SY,* a. The commodities of an oilman. Le^nJunt, 
01*L1FT~h5i.X,* a. See EraLXT-MojLx. Crabb. 

OlL^I-Nftaa, a. duality of being oily j unctuousnesS. 
OlL'Mlir. a.; pk oilmen. One who deals in oils, or in 
both oib and pickles. 

OlL^-pliNT-iNO,* a. Fainting in which the medium for 
using the colors is oiL Brandt. 

OlL'-eHdP, a. An oilman’s shop. Johnson, 

ClL’y, 0 . Consistiag of oil } containing oil : baying the 
qualities of oil ; fatty ; greasy. 

OlL^V-eRllN, (dlF^-grSn) a. A plant. Miller, 

OIl'y-pXlm. (dll'^pAm) a. A tree. MiUer. 

OiMT, y. 0 . [etadre. Fr.] [i ointed; pp, oiaTiao, oiar- 
xo.j To smear with ointment or with something unctu- 
ous ; to anoint. Dryden. 

OInt^ment, a. Unctuous matter used for smearing the 
body or healing a diseased part ; unguent. 

01'84ln4te,* a. (Min,) An ore of titanium. Bremde. 

Oke,* a. A Turkish weight of about 2^ pounds. SmarL 
O'KER, a. A color. Sidney. See Ochre. 

a. A tropical plant, the pods of which are used In 
the mucilaginous soup called ^mbo. Farm. Ency. — It is 
the ktbiseus eseulenUu, and is also written ockrOf okro^ 
and ocra. 

Old. a. [eoipp. older or elder , superL oldest or eldest.] 
Advanced far in age ; having existed long ; not young } 
not new ; ancient ; not modern ; decayed by time ; an- 
tique } antiquated ; long-practised : — shrewd ; cunning. 
— Of oldt long ago : from ancient times. 

a. The advanced period of life ; senility. Mikon. 
fOLD^EN, (dFdn) a. Old , ancient; as, ’*tbe olden time.” 

Shat, Now used only in imitation of archaic language. 
0 lx>-fX 8H'I9NED, (-vnd) a. Formed according to obsolete 
custom ; out of fashion. Dryden. 

Clb'ish, a. Somewhat old. ShenBood. 

Olp'-MAID,* a. An unmarried woman advanced in life. 


OLD'MEaa, a. State of being old ; antiquity. 

tOLD^SAID, (dld^sfid) 0 . Long since said. Spenstr. 

OLD'wlFS, a. A contemptuous name for an old, prating 
woman. 1 7^ iv. A kind of fish ; the wrasse. 

0- LE-X<^'l-Ho08, a. [oleaginnsy L.] Oily ; unctuous. 

0>L9-Xo'|-noOs-n£s 8, a. Oiliness. 

01- e-X^M 9 N,* a. (Med.) A liniment composed of oils. 
OroM. 

C-LR-Xn^dES, a. [oliandret Fr.] A beautiful evergreen 
flowering ahnib : the rose-bay. 

CI-le^'tve, a. [L.] The wild olive ; a species of olive. 

a. (Cfom.) A salt formed of oleic acid and a 

Imse. Ure, 

IJkLfiF'J-ANT,* [e-lgr^-gnt, Brands,- aH^-fl-ent, Sm.; a-lp- 
fl'snt, fVb.] a. (CkmL) Kelating to or designating a gas, 
which, combined witb chlorine, produces a compound re- 
sembling oil. Bremde. 

0'L^‘fC.*tL (Chem.) Noting on acid derived from a soap I 
made by digesting hog’s lard in potash lye. P. Cye. | 

O'LE-lNE,* £ (Ctm.) A fusible or liquid oil expressed 
from fat, formerly called elain. P. Cyc. 

0'Lg-6N,** n* ( Ckotn.) A substance obtained by distilling ! 
oleic acid mixed witb lime. P. Cyc. 

C-LE-Q-sXc'iEU^-ROM,* a. A mixture of oil and sugar, j 
Crabb. 

m oi»y- *«»• i*-] 

6 -Lg-RX'OBOV 8 , (d-l^rfi^shys) «. [oZsraeeus, L.] Relating j 
to or like potherbs ; esculent ; eatable. Brovtne. 

tQL-rXoT^ e. a. [oifacbiu^ !<.] To smell. Hadibrat. [Bur- 
lesque.] 

Ql-pac'TIQN,* a. The sense of smell. DnngUson, 

Ok-FXo'Tp-RY» 0 * [olfiietoirej Fr.] Relating to or having 
the sense of smelf. 

OL-rXo^xo-ay,* a. The power or sense of smelling. Bsh, 

&LtB'A-NUM,* n. A gum resin which exudes from a free 
found in Arabia and India; the frankincense of the an- j 
cleats. Broads. 



nev. 

OL'|-«Xm^BAL,*o. Belatinf to an oligarchy ; oUgavehical 


neo. 

Ol-i-bXrbh^|0,* 0 . Sasse aa MgmxbitdL wfoa. Heg. 

Ol-i-oXr'£H|-o^, o. Bsloiiging to or denoting an oligaa 
chy. 

Ol^i-oXr-£HY, a. [dXtyapxteA A Stole in which tbs sove 
reign power is todged in the aandt of an exclotive class : 
the government, or the persons who have the power of 
governing. In an otigareby ; aristocracy. IMnoy. 

^lYo'q-don,* a. A species of small serpent. P* Cye, 

O'LI-6, or 51'y«) IT. P. J. Ja. Sm. f Vlyd. & 

JS, F. R:] n. [oglie, It. ; oito, Sp.] A mixture ; a medley 
Dryden* 

Ol’i-tq-ry, o. [oittor, L.j Belonging to the kitchen gar 
den. Evelyn. 

(3l-i-vX^oeovs,<*’ (Sl-^v&'sfays) a. Relating to or partaking 
of the olive-tree, or of olives. P. Cye. 

Ol-I-yXs'tyr, a* [ofoastrs, old Fr.] Of the C(flor of olive ; 
brown; tawny. 

Ol^jvb, (bl'jv) a. [ofos, Fr. ; olea, L.] A |font or tree ; 
the fruit of the tree, from which olwe oil is produced : — 
the color of the olive t — the tree is the emblem of peace. 

Ol^IVE,* a. Relating to the olive ; of the color of the olive ; 
brown tending to a yellowish green. Beh. 

OL'pna^BRiNCHt* n* A branch of the olive-tree ; an em- 
blem of peace. Shak. 

Ol'jvid, (51'ivd) a. Decorated with olive-trees. Wdrton* 

{^'i-VElf-lTS,* a. (JVia.) An arsenlate of copper. Jame- 
son* 

Ol'i-yIle,* a. An amylaceous or crystalline substance ob- 
tained from the gum of the olive-tree. Brands. 

Dl'I-vIne,* a. (Mvn.) A variety of chrysolite, of an oHve 
gr^n color. LyeU. 

Oh'Lbt a. [Sp.] An olio. B. Jbneen. See Olio, and Olla 

PODRIDA. 

P^drPd^l* n. [Sp.] A dish composed various 
kinds of meats boiled together. B. Jonson. 

Ol^iAtb^ n. (Min.) Thepotstone. HamiUon* 

Ol^P-obaph,* a. (Law) See Holoorarh. 

a. [olyntpiaSf L.] A Grecian epoch of four 
years, being the mterval between the celebration of the 
Ohmpic games. 

^LYM'Pf-^N,* a. Relating to Olympia ; Olympic. Usher. 

^LYM'pjc.* 0 . Noting public Grecian ga^s, celebrated 
at Olympia after the completion of every four years, dur- 
ing five days, in honor of Jupiter. P. Cye. 

Q-Lyu-P}-5n’}C,* a. An ode on an Olympic victory. John- 


Oh'brb, (Sm'bur) [bm^r, W. P. J.Ja.K.Sm. ,* bm^byr, & 
km'byr, bm'Dyr, F. IVb.] a, [hombrsy Sjl] A game 
of cards played by three. TaUer. ' 

Qm-br5m'£-teR,'* a. Arain-gauge J aj^viometer. Brands* 
L 9 -m 6 'gS, R W. P. J. F. E. Wh.i y-mfo's, Ja. 
'' ; 5m'y-gs or y-mS'gs, JT . } 6 'my-gs, TayUtr^s CalmeL] 


aip\ 




i The last letter of the Ghwek alphabet, as 
rat. 


Ome^let, (dm'lyt) [bmHyt^ W. P. J. F. Ja. K. f 
or bmlyt, Sm. ; 5m^y-Wt, Wb.] n.[om8tstte or amelsttey ft.} 
A fritter, or sort of pancake, maoe with eggs, foe. 
O'MEN, a. [omoa, L.J A sign or indication, good or bad ; a 
prognostic. 

O^MYNED, (O'myndlo. Containing prognostics. Pope, 

a. [L.1 (JSnat,) The caul or adipose mem- 
brane attached to the stomach, and ijring on the anterior 
surface of the intestines. 

C'mer, a. A Hebrew measure. BaUey. See Homes. 
tCM-l-LfiT'l-OAL, a. Mild ; friendly j humane. Farrinden. 
tOM'l-NXTE, V. a. [orarnor, L.] To foretoken ; to show a 
prognostic. Deeayi^ Chr. Piety. 
tOM'l-NXTB, V. a. To foretoken. Seasonable Sermon. 

g )M-}-NX'TipN, a. Prognostic. Browne. 

M^l-NOfis. a. Containing omens; exhibiting tokens of good 
or evil J indicative ; foreboding evil ; inauspicious. 
Om^)-noDs-ly, ad. In an ominous manner. 
CM'l-NOOs-Nfiss, a. auolity of being ominous. Bamet. 
Q-Ml 8 ' 8 j-BLE,* a. That may be omitted. Smart. 
^Mls'sipN, ( 9 -mIah'yn) a. rot0esue. L.] Act of omitting; 

state of being omitted ; foiiure to do something ; neglect. 
Q-mIs' 81VE, a. Leaving ouL Staekhouse, 

O-MlT', V. a. [emiUOy L.] [i. omitted ; pp. omittiko, omit- 
ted.] To leave out ; not to mention ; to pass by ; to neg- 

tQ-MlT^TANcs, a. Forbearance ; omission. Shak* 
OM'NJ-bDs,* a. [snMidtts, L., for oR] pL OjtPfil-Rtia-'gg, A 
well-known public carnage for conveying paiuengers, for 
short distances, at a cheap rate. They were first intro- 
duced into use in Paris, in 1835, and afterwards in other 
cities in Europe and America. 
fOM-Ni-obR^pp-RbX,* a* Embracing aB matter, Cudworth. 
OM-NI-YX'Rf-ofo, a* [enudfiry L.] Of all vorietiea or kinds. 
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ONY 


OOs, i. Mndfiro. L.] Producing nil things. 

MmUn, 

OM-Nlr'lO, 0. [omnis Mdfaeh, L.] AU-creating. MUtM, 
OX'Ni-FbBK. a. [otmiw and /omul, L.] Having ev«ry form. 
0M'irf-F5BM'|-TY, n. duality of powmsiiug every shape. 
JIforo. 

a. [omnigtntUf L.] Ckinaiating of aU klnda. 

Batlef* 

tOM>N|-pX^R|-eNT,4' 0. Bringing forth or producing all 
things ; all^bearlng. Scott. 

OM’Ni-pX&'i-Ty, a. [omiiw and par, L.] General equality, i 
ffhiU. 


OM-Nj-P¥B-clP'|-fiifT, 0. Perceiving every thing. More. 

Qm-nIp'o-tBncb, In. [omnnuttentta, L.] Almighty power; 

QM-Nlp'c>-TfiN-OY , ) unlimited power. 

QM-Nlp'o-TfiRT, a. fomn^otoNo, L.J Almighty ; all-pow- 
erful , powerful witnout limit. 

Qm-nIp' 9 -t£nt, N. The Almighty : — one of the appelia- 
tions of God. Milton. 

pM-Nlp'Q-TftNT-LV, od. Powerftilly ; without limit. Foimgr. 

OM-rri-Piifis'^NCE, (Sm-n^prda'^ns) n, [ornmo and presm- 
Ua, L.] The quality of being present at all places at the 
same time ; universal presence ; ubiquity. 

tOM-Ni-PKftB'J^N-cy, N. Omnipresence. More. 

OM-Ni-PBfi^'BNT, a. Present every where at the same 
time ; ubiquitaiy. 

fOM-Ni-PBB'^hN'Ti^.L, a. Omnipresent. South, 

|1 Qm-»P' 801-¥NCB, (9m-nlsh'9-9na or om-nlsh'^ns) [om- 
nlsh'^-^ns, W. J. Jo. Sm. t 9m-nlsh'9n8, S. P. F. K. A] 
N. fomitto and ocientta. L.] The power or quality of know- 
ing air things ; boundless knowledge ; infinite wisdom. 

J|QM-Nt''8C}-BN-cy, (9m-nlsh'9-9n-89) n. Omniscience. 

||pM-wX''BC|-BirT, (9in-nXsh'9-9nt) a. [ostmo and ocw, L.] 
Knowing all things. 

^M-irP'8CiOVS, (9m-nlsh^V8) a. Omniscient. HakevoiU. 

OM-Nj-spfic^TlVE.'*' a. Able to see all things. Boyce. 

Om'ni-Om, n. [L.J (l^»a«cc) The agneeate of the differ- 
ent stocks in the English public fiinds, in which a loan is 
now usually flinded. 

«• A cant term for a miscellane- 
ous collection of thinn or persons. Sdden. 

QM-Nlv'A-^iNT,* a. W^dering about every where. Maun- 

Qm-nIy^P-BOOs, a. [amnis and earo, L.] Eating food of 
every sort ; all-devouring. 

9-M6<»^B^-PHy,’*' N. A new art of representation of objects, 
being a substitute for engraving, lithography, and paint- 
ing. Dr. R. H. Black. 

Om'Q-plIte, n. (jSnat.) The shoulder-blade or scapula. 

Om'pha-oXne,* n. a Juice or oil extracted from green ol- 
ives, with which ancient wrestlers were anointed. Smart. 

Qai-PHkL^}C,* a. Relating to the navel. Smart, 

OX'PH^-Lp-ofiLE,*N. (Med.) A rupture of the navel. Crabb. 

Om-ph^-lOp'tbb,* n. An old name for a convex lens. 
Francis. 

tOM-PHk-I<dP'T|C, n. [dfttbaXSf and drrriKds.] An optic 
glass that is convex on noth sides, commonly called a con- 
vex lens. 

0M-PH^-L6T'.^-xy,* N. The division of the navel-string. 
Brando. 

OM'PHVZtTi* N, A variety of pyroxene. Dana. 

N. A Hmdoo title of preeminence. Ooldsmith, 

O'My, a. Mellow ; — i^xikeh of land. Bay. [Local, Eng.l 

On, prep, [ana, Goth. ; an, Ger. ; sen, Teut J Above and in 
contact with, either literally or figuratively ; noting near- 
ness of jplace and time ; not off, near to ; at ; upon. 

On, ad. AboYe, or next beyond ; in succession ; in progress ; 
forward ; onward ; not off. — On shipboard^ in a ship. 
vnterj. A word of incitement ; proceed ! 

The wild ass : — a military engine for 


son Indefinitely ; a person diittinotively ; a unit. - WliCQ 
used in the plural, it commonly stands nir perauns indet 
initeiy ; as, “ The great ones of the world.” 

Oirx^-AROiiEi),* (wan'itreht) a. Having a single arch. Mrs 
BuBor. 

ONE^BfiR-ay, (wdnnsdr-r^) n. The plant woirs4iane. 

One'-ePed, (witn'Xd) a. Having only one eye. 

OiCE'-HbRSE,* (wfin^htfrs) a. Brawn by a single horse. 
Snoard, 

^NEi-Rp-ORYT^lo, n. An interpreter of dreams. Addison, 

Q-ne!-rp-orIt')o,* a. Interpreting dreams; oneirocriti 
cal. Ask. [R.j 

Q-neI-rq-crIt'i-cal, o. idvetpoKptriKdt.] Intqrpretatlve 
of dreams. Addison, [b.] 

Q-ne1-rq-or1t'icb, n. pt The art or science of interpret- 
ing dreams. Bentley. 

Q-NEl'RQ-MiN-cy, n. [dvriporand pavrefa.] Divination by 
dreams. Spenser. 

0-NBi-R68'oc>-PlfiT,* N. An interpreter of dreams. Ask, 

0-neI Rbs'cQ-py.* n. The art of interpreting dreams. 
Maunder. [R.] 


discfaargiiu stones. Amsworik. 

C'NAN-lfM,* N. Belf^llution; masturbation. Clarke. 
Once, (wiiiis) ad. One time ; a single time : formerly ; at 
a former time ;— used substantively in such phrases t 


ones, this ones, that once, Qn-t6] 

Qn-cId'j-Om,* a. (Bod.) An American tropical flowering aphyi 
plant ; the nutterfly-nlant. P. Oye. Qn-toi 

QN-c6T^9-My,* N. (.Ared.>The opening of a tumor. l>ttN- itself 
ghson. 

ON-DtTf* (Bn'dS) a. [Pr.] A flying report ; a rumor. Qa. d'y^a 
Rev. ing : 

One, (wfin) a. Jemus. L. ; aae, It. d' Sp. ; aa, Ft. : oa, Toni 
(ca, ssa. Sax.] One of two ; any ; single : individual ; di- On^w^ 
verse: som^ as opposed to another. baeas, to be On^wa 
united. — AU one, all the same. ON' 

One, (wfin) arm Any single person, often including the ON'y-;0 
■piker's smf ; is, ** One oi^t to take care of aaa’a self.” The 
--0ns aneJur, two persons or things taken reciprocally ; stone 
as in the phrase ” They love one another,** L e., each ON-y-i0 
person loves the other. dor. [b.j 

OnB, (wfin) a. ; pL ONsq, (wfinx) A irtngle person; a per- 0 'n$x, (d'nlks) a. [^vf.] (.Mia.) A precious stone ; fi reg. 


tON'B'R^TE, V. a. [ oacT ’ o , L.] To load ; to burden. BoLiley, 
tON^B-RA'TiQN, n The act of loading. Bailey. 
ON-B-RObe',’*' o. Burdensome ; onerous. Ash. [R.] 
6n'bb-oDs, a, [onerosus, L.] Burdensome; oppressive; 
heavy. 

OnEv^Id'bb,*^ rwfin-sXd'^d) a. Relating to or having but 
one side , partial. Ee. Rev. 

ONE-B!D'Bi>-Nfi8S,* (wfin-) a. State of being one-sided ; 
partiality. Homtt 

GN-Gd'fNG,'*' n. Proceedure ; a going-on. Ed. Rev. 

Cn'iqn, (fin'yvn) a. [(n4ftMm, Fr.] A well-known plant, 
with a bulbous root of strong flavor, used in cookery. 
dN'lpN<.SH£LL,* n. A species of oyster, of roundish form. 
Booth, 

Gn'li-nBsb,* a. State of being single or alone. Cudworth. 
CN'Ly, a. Single ; one, and no more ; this, and no other ; 

this, above all other : alone. 

ON'L.y, ad. Simply , singly , merely ; barely. 
^NbL'Q-py,* a. A foolish way of talking. Dr. Black. 
ON'p-MXN-cy, n. [drofta and pavrela.] Divination by the 
letters of a name ; nomancy. Camden. 
On-p-mXn'ti-cal, a. Relating to onomancy. Camden [R.] 
ON-p-MA-TfiEH'Ny,* a. Divination by the letters of a name ; 
onomancy. Rowbotham. 

On-P-mXt-p-pos'ia,* (-pe'y?) a. [L.] (Rhet) The use of a 
word or phrase, the sound of wnicn corresponds with or 
resembles the thing signified. Crabb. 

8 -n6m'P-MXn-CV.* a. Same as onomancy. Brande. 

N'sfiT, a. A rushing or setting upon ; attack, storm; as- 
sault ; first brunt , a beginning. 

g ^N'shT, V. a. To set upon ; to begin. Carew. 
n'slXugiht, (dn'slQlwt) n. Attack ; onset Hudibras. Qu. 
Reo. — Johnson designates this word as ** not in use ; ” 
but its use is, in a degree, revived. 

On'stRad, a. A single farm-house. Orose. [Local, Eng.] 
On'tP,* prep. Noting entrance upon a place ; on ; upon : 
to ; as, “ They went out oa to the Mount of Olives.” Mark 
xiv. 26. — Sharpe*s Translation. (Kf This word is in pro- 
vincial use in England, and In colloquial use in tlie Unit- 
ed States ; but it is little authorized by the use of good 
writers. Forby, in bis “ Vocabulary of East Anglia,” 
•ays. ** For the preposition upon we use onto t (why not as 
good as into 1) Ex. ‘ Throw some coals eato the fire.’ — 
Into is now generally, and probably has alwi^s, in a great 
measure been used with respect to m, as denoting mo- 
tion. We use otUo with a like relation to on ; so, proba- 
bly, do other provincials, and on the same warrant of an- 
tiquity. The analogy is certainly good.” 
On-tp-lPp'|C,* \ a. Relating to ontology. . Lord 
ON-Tp-Lftp'i-eXL,* i Brougham, 
ON-Tp-L&p'i-o^L-Ly,* ad. In an ontological manner. JDr. 
AUen. 

Qn-t6l'p-pYst, a. One who is versed in ontology ; a met- 
aphysician. 

QN-TOL'p-py, a. [ivra and Xdyo$.] The science of being, in 
itself, or its ultimate grounds and conditions ; metaphysics. 
O'yvs,* a. [L.1 Id. Pjv'b-jia. A burden ; a load. Qu. Bev. 
d'y^a PXQ-BXy* of,* [L.] (Jump) “The burden of prov- 
ing: ”~tbe obligation of establishing by evidence 
Tomlins. 

On'w.^rd, ad. Forward ; proip’esslvely ; farther. 
On'ward, a. Advanced ; increased ; leading forward. 
ON'W^RDg, ad. Same as onward. Bp. HdU, 

ON'y-PHX» rsn'^-kg, nr. Ja. Wb. ,* e'n^-ke, 8. K. Sm.] a. 
The odoriferous snail, or shell of the miyx-fisb -tlie 
stone onyx. 

ON-y-PBdN'p-iry,* a. Divination by the nails Maun- 
der, [E.] 

A'nYx. r&'nTk«^ li. A nreciouB stone : a res* 
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DPI 


idarfjr tended afftto, mucli priaed for camooc-^rJIfisd.) 
An atecaM of tfe« cornea of tiie evo, 

n. (JIfJn.) A epeciec of limectooe, compoaed of 

g iobulea ctoaterod together, eonunonly without any riai- 
le cement or bate. Ure, 

O^-hVt'iOf* a. Eelating to or reaeaabling oolite. Ure 

a* [(oot' and ^oyos*] The acience of, or a trea^ 
tiae on^ eggik 

dd'Mi-X.C,'*' M, A large Baquiaaaiz boat. Mumdor. 
d 68 T,* %. OaaC. OW. See Oxst, 

MXEf a. Soft mud ; mire at the bottom of water ; alime ; 
aoft flow ; a apriag : —the lUiuor of a tanner's vat 

n. [t. ooxno ; pp, oociko, ooxao.] To flow gen- 
tly j to percolate, as liquid through the pores of aub- 
stancea, or through small openii^ 

€>dz'Y, a. Mbry; muddy, altn^> Am#, 
f^-Pl'oA.TE, V. a. [epoM, L.J To shade } to cloud ; to dark- 
en. Hayla. 

u. fopmcU^, Fr. } apacitds, L.] State of being 
opaque i cloudiness ; want of transparency. Brotem. 
Q-fA'oovs, a. [opaciUf L.J Obscure ; not transparent ; 
opaque. /Kgky. 

O-pil'ooya-NEsa, a. The state of being opaque. Evdyn. 
&piKE',*a. Dark; obscure ; not clear. ^Arta» See OpAUtix. 
^pAU'W^gaa, R. Darkness. JIfsre. See OrAquBRsas. 
O'PJ^L, [a'pal, & W, P. Ja. JT] n. (JfuL) A hard and brit- 
tle mineral, of great beauty, of a milky white, and re- 
markable for its cbanges of color, or its iridescent reflec- 
tion of lignt. 

C-p^l-£ 8 C£',* «. «. To emit the lustre of opaL ClMvdantL 
C-P.4iL-fis'C¥NOB,* n* The shinmg lustre of opal. HAmUon, 
(yp^i^ta'CESTt* a. Resembling opal , reflecting a bright 
lustre, as opal. Ure. 

O'P-^L-iitE,'*' a. Relating to or resembling opal. Jffanilton, 

O'P^L-IZE,* V. a. [l OFAAIXXD , pp» OPALIZIRO, OPAUXSD.] 

To conceit into opal ; to form like opal. LysU. 

9 -pAque', (e-pakO a. [Pr. ; opuctut L.] Dark ; impervious 
to light ; not transparent ; not clear i cloudy ; obscure.— 
Often written ootJu* 

Q-PlQUE', (9-pakO n. Opacity. Toun^. fR.] 

Q-pAque'n^ S 8 , (9-pak'n98) n. State of being opaque. 

OPE, (bp) 0.0. Sen, To open. Pope. [Used only in poetry.l 

i OPE, a. Open. Dryden. [Obsolete, or used only in poetir.j 
I'PEN, (b'pn) V. o. [u orxrfBD ; pp. orxrfiwo, ofkrbo,] To i 
unclose ; to unloca ; the contrary of to nAot ; to expand , 
to show ; to discover; to divide , Co explain , to disclose ; i 
to begin. I 

O'PSN, ( 9 'pn) v. n. To unclose itself, not to remain shut; . 

to begin : —to bark, — a term of hunting. 

O'PEN, (b'pn) a. Unclosed , not shut, jdam ; apparent , 
evident , not wearing disguise , clear , artless , sincere , 
candid ■ frank ; ingenuous , not clouded , not hidden . 
exposed to view , not restrained , not denied , not pre- 
chided , not bound by frost ; uncovered , exposed , with- 
out defence. 

O'PBN-i^R, (i'pn-qr) n. He or that which opens. 
6 'pen-E?ed, (fl'pn-Id) n. Vigilant; watchful. Shok. 
0 'PZN-hXnd'$D, a. Generous , liberal , munificent. South. 
O'PEN-afiAD'ED, ( 3 'pn-hdd'qd) a. Bare-headed. Chaucer, 
O'pen-HeXrt'^d, a. Generous; candid; frank ; artless. 
O'PEN-HEART'gD-Nfiss, u. Frankness , generosity. 
fi'PEN-lN&, ( 5 'pn-lng) n. Act of unclosing ; aperture ; 
breach ; discovery at a distance ; faint knowledge ; dawn. 


clble agency j active; vigorous; efficacious; practtchl 
working. 

Op'?r-^-t1vb,* n. A laboring man ; one employed in man*. 

ufkctures ; an artisan, ftu, Jtso. 

Gp'ER-A-tiVE-LV,"' od. In an operative manner. Cud 
worth. 

Op'¥R-X-^ PR, n. [L. ; ey^oteitr, Fr.] One who opemtes ; 

one who performs a surgical operation. 
fOp'ER-A-Tp-Ey,* n. A laboratory. Cmoley. 
^pkR'cy-LAH,* «. {Botk) Covered with a lid. Loudon, 

OP-^R-cO'Lf-voRM,* a. Formed as a cover. Loudon, 
^p$R>at^L.eM.* n. [L.] pi. OPSMCffLA, (Bot,) A cover; 

the lid of the tneca of a moss. P. Cyc. 

0 p-?R- 5 se', a. [opeoosuoy I»] Laborious; fUli of labor; 
tedious. BumOU 

0 p-]?R- 5 s£'ly,* sd. In a laborious manner. £. Ervmg, 
Op-yR-dsE'Nkss, n. State of being operose. Jtfbrs. 
tOP-ya-ds'f-TV, n. Operation ; action. Bp. Hati, 
tOP'^R-oOs,* a. Operose. Baxter. 
tOP-¥R-TA'N?-oOa,* a. Secret ; private. Smart 
tOPE'TiDB, n. The ancient time of marriage, from fipifih- 
any to Ash-Wednesday. Bp. HalL 
0 ph-1-cXl'c|^* n. (Mtn.) A rock composed of marble and 
serpentine. Juomtlton. 

OPH'i-CLEiDB,* tt. and aXcI;.] {Mus,) A newly-ln 

vented, musical wind-instrument, used in the orchestra 
and in military bands. It is a long, conical tube, made 
of brass or copper P. Cyc, 

^PHlD'i-XN,* w. A serpent. P. Cyc, 

Q^PHlS'l^Sr* i serpents or snakes. Lydl 

&PHlD'|-^N,* a. A sea-flsh resembling a serpent. Hill. 

to 

OPH-|-dL'0-GilaT,* ». One versed in ophiology. Knowles. 
Oph-j-6l'<>-ov,* n. [d0j{ and Xdyos-J That part of natural 
history which treats of reptiles or serpents. Rd. Ency. 
OPH'l-p-MXN-cy»^ »• Divination by serpents. Brande. 
OPH-j-Q-MOR'PHOVBt* o. Having the form of a serpent. 
Smart. 

! fOpH-i-6pH'j^-GODs, a. and (pdyat.] Serpent-eating 
Browne, 

OPH'i-dPS • n. (Zool.) A genus of lacertians, P. Cyc. 
5pif-l-aXtJ'RVS,* n. (ZooL) A genus of reptiles. P. Cyc. 

1 O'rHiTE,* «. (Min.) The serpentine stone. Dyer. 

\ g-rMl'TE?, n. [JL.J (JVtB.) The serpent-stone, green por- 
phyry: oi^ite. Orabb. 

Oph- 1-C'£5HV8, (6f-9-a'ku8) n. [o0iovxo{-J A constellation 
of the nortliern hemisphere ; the Water-bearer. 
ilOpH-THXL'MIc, (9p-thai'inik or 9f-thai'mik) [9p-tM.I'mik, 
«r. P. J. Ja. Sm. ,• 9f-thal'm|k, S. E. K. R. — See Triph 
THOira.J a. Relating to ophthalmy or to tbe eye. 
jjOPH-THXL-itffto'RA-PHV,* n. A description of the eye. 
Dunglison. 

jjOPH-TH^L-M6L'9-qilsT,* lu One versed in ophthalinoi 
ogy. Good, 

H5pu-THAL-M6L'9-<jiY>* »• [^00«Xpdi and Myos.] A trea- 
tise on the eye. OenU Mag. 

llOPH-TH^L-MCa'cp-PV,* n. A branch of physiognomy 
limited to the observation of the eyes. Smart. 
|i0pH-THXi*-M6T'9-MY,* n. The dissection of the eye. 

Danglison. _ . ^ , 

jjOPH'THXi'-My, (Sp'thal-m? or JiPth?! me) n. [609aX^df.] 
An inflammation of the eye, or of parts connected with it. 
5 'p|-ate, n. [from opium,] A medicine producing sleep. 
5 'pi-ATE, a. Producing sleep ; somniferous ; narcotic. 
O^Pl-iTE,* V. a. To lull to sleep; to ply with opiates. Fen- 
ton. 

6/pf-iT-?D,* p. «. AflTected by opiates; containing opiates. 

Martineau* ... 

tOP'1-PlcB, n. [epigsmw, L.] Workmanship ,* handiwork. 

tp^pl]?j-c?R, B. [opifezt L.] One that performs a work ; 

artist. Bentley. _ . 

tp-PlN'A-BLE, a, [opinoTj L.] That may be thought. Bailey. 
tOP-l-NA'Tl9N, n. Opinion ; notion. Scott, 


O'PEN-LY, («'pn-l9) ad. In an open manner , publicly ; not Dangltson. ^ i 

secretly in sight ; plainly ; without disguise. HOph'thxl-mv. (Sp'thal-m? or JiPth?! me) n. 

A'PEN-aii^dTHED, (S'pu-mdfltftd) a. Having the mouth An inflammation of the eye, or of parts conneaed with it. 

open ; greedy ; ravenous j clamorous ; vociferous, 5 'p|-ate, n. [from opium,] A medicine producing sleep. 

O'pbn-nIss, (S^pn-nSs) n. State of being open ; plainness ; 5 'pi-ATE, a. Froducing sleeo ; somniferous ; narcotic, 
d^eu ; freedom from disguise. * O^Pl-iTE,* v. «. To lull to sfeep ; to ply with opiates. Fen- 

Or'E-RA, n. [It.] pL OPERAS, A musical drama, in which ton. 

'^le music'^forms an essentid part, and not merely an 6'pf-iT-ZD,*p. «. AflTected by opiates ; containing opiates, 
accompaniment; or, according to Dryden, “a poetical Martineau, , . t .i % v u .v 

tfde or fiction, represented by vocal and instrumental fOp'i-PlCB, n, L.] Workmanship ; handiwork, 

musk, adorned with scenes, machines, and dancing.” r .- t i .. ♦k- . »r«rir . 

^p' 9 -R>-BLE, a. loperOTf L.] To be done ; practicable. ** performs a work , 

O^MltaLtsa,* n. A small telescope used In theatres. tO-^^N'A-BLE, a. I*] That may be thought BaUey. 

CtowBer^ tOP-l-wX'Tl9ff, n. Opinion ; notion. Scott. 

OP-Z-Rkill'B-TgR,* n. An apparatus used in dressing cloth, fO-plN'^-TlVE, a. Opinionative. ilarttm. 

poentod by S. V^alker, of Ueds, in 1839. Ure, f^-pW^-TOn, n. One who holds, or is tenacious of, an 

Op'iP»-AHCB,* «. Act of operating; operation. Cols- opinion. Otenoille. opiwiito ovirbd 1 

-J-B r» 1 • O-PiNE', 0 . n. [opMior, I*.] fi. ori red , pp. opiri wo, opi wbd.j 

Ow5-rXn-OY,^ a- Sa«e M aparanee, Otleridg^ [R.] To think ; to Judge ; to of opinion. South. [ Antiquat- 

‘ «. on. who hold, .n »t».on. 

’ opb^mdJ Y^oric^ to act : to havi'igency ; to fO-plN-i-Xs'TZR,* w. A dogmatical pereon. Mdton. 

P ane eflbciss*— to perform a surgical operation. f^plN-j-Xs^TBE, (9-pln-y9-48 iw) | ^ [sdRioslre, old 

^„-ATB,a 0 , 0 , To work ; to produce ; to oflTect Karnes. f^plN-j-Xs'TROVSj ( 9 -pIn-y 9-&8 Upi) j Pr.J Opinionative. 

* i *• S*l»**”l •• *!“"• OmL Mag. .rSlK^isTB, (o-BTi>'y?-5t) .. a. To maintain obutiiiuely. 

I-] Act of op«mln, i .goney j Srrtn.,WVXpln>M;tlT) .5. Mff JJ opinion ; po. 1 - 

work; a srorking ; influence; action; effect: — motion tive; dogmatical; obstinate ; opinionatod. 
of aB^anny:— a earglcal performance with inetruments. Q-ptN'j-A-iIVE^kBS, ( 9 -pI« n. Inflexibility 

e. Haswg the power of acting ; havkg for- of opinion ; obstinacy. BAUigh, _ 

Mtxir aYR; n&m HOLL, fftill, RtLS.-?, ?» 5» i* aa gz; - TOia 


opinion. Olanville. 

O-plNE', V. n. [optnor, I*.] [i. ourbd ; pp. opiwiwo, opiwbd.J 
To think ; to Judge ; to be of opinion. South. [Antiquat- 

^pIn'be, b. One who holds an opinion. Bp. Taylor. 
|^plN-l-Xs'T?R,* n. A dogmatical person. Mdton. 
iplN-J-Xs^TBE, (9-pln.y9-k8'i9r) j a. [s^nio^, old 
5-pIn-j-X8'trovs, (9-pIn-y9-&8'Uvi) J Pr.J Opinionative. 
Raleigh. 

^pWi-hTE, (9-pTn'y9-at) e. a. To maintain obstinately. 


tO-PlN-J-Xs^TBE, (9-pln.y9-k8'i9r) | a. fs^nio^, old 

tO-plN-j-Xs'TROVS, (9-pIn-y9-&8'Uvi) J Pr.J Opinionative. 


tO-Plw'l-XTE, (9-pTn'y9-at) e. a. To maintain obstinately. 
O^Iw'j-X-TlvE, (9-pIn'yq-»-ttv) a. Stiff in opinion ; posi- 
tive ; dogmatical ; obstinate ; opinionated. Sandus. 
0 -ptN'i-A-iIVE-H*BS, (9-pln'yp-|i-tlv-n»i) n. Inflexibility 
of opinion ; obstinacy. RaUigh, 
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(9-pIii-y9-*'tvr) n. [opMSttre^ Pr.] One 
food of hie own notion } a dograotut. 

TRE^ (9-pIn-y9-tt'tvr) a. [Fr.J Opinionative. 

JVtftofi* 

(^in-yH^'tyr) ». A dogmatift. Barrow* 
t9“PlN-|-A'TR¥*Ty, (<?-pln-y9-ft'tr9-t9) | a. Obstinacy ; In- 
t^PlN't-A-TKY, (o-pln'ye-ti-tr?) S flexibility. Browne* 
tO-PiN'JNO, n. Opinion ; notion. JBp. Ttniflor^ 

Q-PiN'ipx, (9'Pln'yvn) n* [Fr. j opinio^ L.] TJiat which, 
when there is no certain knowledge, is thought ; per- 
suasion of the mind , judgment , notion , favorable judg> 
ment , reputation. 

iQ-PiN'ipN, (9-pIn'yvn) c. a. To opine ; to think. Browne. 
O-plN'ipN-i^TE, (9-pIn'yvin-^t) a. Ouinionated. Bp. Bedell. 
Q-pIn'iqn-At-¥D, (9-pIn'y'in-at-9d) a. Obstinate in opin- 
ion ; dogmatical , conceited. 

O-PlN'iQN-ATE-Ly, (9-pIn'yvin-at-l9) od. Obstinately } con- 
* ceitedly. Feltham. 

t9*PlN^tpN-^-TfST, a. One who is obstinate in opinion. 
Fenton. 

Q-plN'ipN-A-TlVE, (p-p^n>y^^n-^^t'^v) a. Pond of precon- 
ceived notions ; stubborn , dogmatical , conceited. 
O-piN'ipN-A-TiVE-LV, (9-pfn'yvin-9i-lIv-i9) ad. Stubbornly. 
O-P^N'lON-^-TlVE-Mfiss, (9-pIn'yvn-M^v-iifia) n. Obsti- 
nacy. 

Q-Plw'iC>NED, (9-pIn'yvnd) a* Attached to particular opin- 
ions; conceited. South. 

Q-piN'ipN-lsT, (9-pIn'y9n-Tst) n. [opinunuste, Fr.] Oiie 
fond of his own notions. Olanvtlie. 
tQ-PlP'A-BODs, a. [op^aruSf L.] Sumptuous. Bailey. 
Q-p 1 [s'tiip-d 5 m£,* n. An apartment, or place, in the back 
part of a Grecian house. Mdford. 

0'PJ8-TH6&'R^-PHy,* n. j^dTrtffdc and ypi^w.] The act of 
wntmg on both sides ol the paper, the back as well as 
the front. Scadamore. 

t9-PlT-V-t-A'TiQN, n. [opitulatio, L.] An aiding , a help- 
ing. Bailey, 

0 ’p 1 -Dm, n. [L. ; Sniov^ from dn 6 i.] The inspissated or con- 
crete juice of a species of poppy. Its taste is bitter, 
warm, and somewhat acrid, and it is of intoxicating 
and narcotic properties. 

0 'p 1 .e-Tb££, n. [ovulus, L.] The witch-hazel. Ainsworth. 
Op-Q-bAl^sam, r. [opobalsainumy JLJ A juice, balsam or 
balm of Gilead , balsam of Peru. 

0 p-Q- 1 >JBl'd 9 c, n. A plaster used by Paracelsus. — 
{Modem) A liniment made by dissolving soap in alco- 
hol, with the addition of camphor and volatile oils. 
9 -p 5 p'a-nXx, n. \opopanaz, L.j A gum resin, of a strong, 
disagreeable smeli, and acrid taste, resembling gum am- 
moniac, formerly used in medicine. 

Q-Fd'Rf-c^f* n. [L.] {Med ) A conserve made of ripe fruits. 
Crabb. 

9 *p 6 s^ 8VM, n , ; pi, OPOSSUMS. An American marsupial 
quadruped, characterized by its prehensile tail, and the 
abdominal pouch of the female. 

Op'PJ-dAn, n. [opptdanus^ L.] A townsman ; an inhabitant 
of a town. A. Wood. At Eton, England, a student not 
on the foundation, as distinguished from a King’s scholar. 
Op^P)-dAn, a. Relating to a town. Howell. 
t9p-ple'i»r:ipB-ATE, r. a. {oppignerOf L.] To pledge; to 
pawn. Bacon, 

fOP'PJ-LATE, V. a. [oppUOf L. ; oppiler^ Fr.] To heap up 
obstruction. Cocker^. 

^p-P}-iiA'TiOB, n. Obstruction ; matter heaped up. Bur- 
ton. 

fOP'PJ-LA-TlVE, a. Obstructive. Sherwood. 
tOp-PEfiTE^* 0. Pull ; filled. Badey. ^ 

fOp-PLfT'^D, a. [oppletu 8 j L.] Filled ; crowded. Bailey, 
tOP-PEfi’TJON,* n. Fulness : act of filling up. Ash. 
t9P-P&BB^ <*• [opponoy L.J To oppose. B. Jmson. 
Qp-p6'N¥N-cy, n. Act of opposing, the opening of an 
academical disputation , an exercise for a degree. Todd. 
Dp-Pd'B^ZfT, a. That opposes ; opposite ; adverse. 
9 P-P6'W¥NT, r9p-pfi'n9nt, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Siu Wb.] 
*, [oppomnsy L.] One who opposes , one who opposes him- 
self in argument to a proponent, correlative to defend- 
ant or respondent t —■ an antagonist ; an adversary. 
J)::>*'This word is sometimes erroneously pronounced 
8p’p9-n£nL 

Cp-POB-tCb*', «• [flwortttn, Fr. ; opportunusy L.] Season- 
able; convenient; fit; well-timed. 
tOp-FOE-TOjfE^,o,a. To suit ; to accommodate. Dr. Clarke. 
OP-POB'TCne'jl.v, ad. Seasonably ; conveniently ; prop- 
erly. 


iSp-POB-T0WB^?88,* n. State of being opportune. Ash* 
OP-POR^C'Wf'Ty, R. [opportunitasy LJ Fit time; fit 
place ; occasion j time ; suitableness or circumstances. 


«• taany be opposed or counteracted. 

P* C^e. 

^P-Pdg JbJ^y n. Opposition. «ir T. BerherL 
^P-p6fB', ( 9 p.pdz') V* a. [epposer. Pr. ; apponSy h*] [i op- 
posBo; pp. osposiRo, orroiED.] To act against; to be 
adverse to; to binder; to resist. TV be epposei to. to 
oppose ; to be hostile to. Qu. Rsv. Dr. Fronkita, in 


17fi9, censured this use of te be opposed ; hot It has long 
been in good use. — ** To which Mr. O. is os much oj^ 
posed as ha is himself.” Ch, Ob. ” He was opposed to it.’^ 
Sir Robert IngUa. ”A principle to* which 1 «m ioUdly 
oppoetd.** Dr. T* Arnold, 

QP-POfE^ V. M* To act against in a controversy ; to ob- 
ject. 

9p-p6§;bd^<^ (9P-p0zd0 p. a* Resisted ; being against ; op- 
posite. Pope, “A vacuist, opposed to a plenist.” X>r* 
Johnson. 


front; facing each other; adverse; repugnant; con- 
trary. 

Op'PO-^tTE, n. He or that which is adverse ; opponent. 

Op'po-? 1 te-lv, ad. In an opposite manner; adversely. 

Op’po-?Ite-nJ 68S, a. The state of being opposite. 

OP-PO*?I''TiOJr» (8p-p9-alsh'9n) n. [Fr. ; opposUto. IJ} 
Act of opposing ; state of being opposite ; hostile re- 
sistance ; position BO as to front something else , con- 
trariety ; inconsistency , contradiction. — {Politics) I’he 
party that opposes the admmistration or the party in 
power. 

0 p-P 0-9 I"ti 0 N-Ist,* (5p-9-zl8h'un-fst) n. One of the op- 
position, or one of the party that is opposed to the ad-^ 
ministration. Oent. Mag. 

Op-p69’j-tIve, a. That may be put in opposition. Ball. 

9p-b6§'}-to-I“0'li-oOs,* a. {Bot.) Noting a peduncle 
placed opposite to the leaf. SmarL 

Qp-FR^ 8 S'y V. a. [oppressusy L.] [u oppRsaisD ; pp. or- 
rasBsiifo, OPPRESSED.] To crush by a heavy burden, 
hardship, or severity , to overpower ; to subdue. 

Qp-PE£8%on, (Qp-prSsh'un) n. Act of oppressing ; cruol-^ 
ty ; severity ; state of being oppressed , misery ; hard- 
ship ; calamity , duiness of spirits. 

QP-PBks'sjVE, 0. Causing or mtlicting oppression ; cruel, 
inhuman ; unjustly severe ; heavy. 

Op-PRfis'sjVE-LV, ad. In an oppressive or severe manner. 

9p-pr£8's|VE-jv£ss,* n. Q,uality of being oppressive. 
Richardson. 

9p-pr£s8'0B> n. [oppresseury Fr.] One who oppresses ; an 
extortioner. 

9 p-pro'bbi-oOSj a. [opprobriumy L.] Reproachful ; dis- 
graceful ; causing inmmy ; scurrilous; abusive; inso- 
lent ; blasted with infamy. 

Op-PRO'BR|-o0s-Ly, ad. Reproachfiilly ; scurrilously. 

9 p*PRO'br)-oDs-nCs 8, n. Reproachfulness; scurrility. 

Op-pr 5 'br|- 0 m, R. [L.] Reproach, disgrace ; Infamy. 

OP'PRO'BHV, n. Opprobrium. Johnson. Todd, [r.] 


P'PRO-BHV, n. Opprobrium. Johnson. Todd, [r.] 
9p-p0on’, (9p-pan0 tj. a. [^pugnoy L.] [t. osruorcED ; pp. 
oRpuaRiito, orpuoREO.] To oppose ; to attack , to resist. 
Hooker. 


t9P-PDo'NAN-cy, n. Opposition. Shak. 

9 p-p 0 g'nant, a. Opposing , contrary ; repugnant. War- 
burton. [r,] 

g P-pOo'NANT,* n. An opponent. Coleridge, [r,] 
p-pV»-NA'tion, n. Opposiuon , resistance. Bp. Hall, [r.] 
9P-Pt}GN'ER, (op-pdn'^r) [9p-piln'er, W. Ja. K. &n Wb, i 
9P-phg'n?r, & ; pp-pHn'^r, P.] n.’ One who opposes or 
oppugns. 

9P-8lM^A-Tny, n, [dipipaOeia.] Education begun late in 
life , late erudition. Hales. 

Op-sj-Om'^-t^r,* n. [dij/if and pirpov.] An instrument 
for measuring the extent of limits of distinct vision in 
difiTerent persons ; optometer. Brande. 
fOp-so-NA'TiO^t n. {opsonatioy L.] Act of catering; a buy- 
ing of provisions. Bailey. 

tOp'TA-BLE, a. Desirable ; that may be wished. Coeksram. 
TOp^tAte, V. a. [optoy L.] To choose; to wish for; toi^ 
sire. Cotgrave. ^ 

tpp-TA'TiON, n. The expression of a wish. Peaeham. 
OP'TA-TlVB, (;8p^ts-tlv, S. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm.f 8p^?i- 
tlv or 9p-ta'tjv, W.f pp-ti’tiv, Kennek.] a. [optatwusy L.J 
Expressive of desire. — {Oram.) Applied to a mood of the 
verb in Greek, which expresses desire. 

Op'Tj^-tIve,* r, a mood of the Greek verb, expressing 
desire. Hams. 

Op’T^-TlVE-Ly,* ad. In an optative manner. Bp. HalL 
Op'TfCy n. An instrument or organ of sight. Browne. 
Op’tjc, |o. [oTrriKOf.l Relating to Vision or sight; re^ 
Op'tj-CjJlL, ) lating to the science of loptics ; subservient 
to vision ; visual. 

Op'T|-cal-LV,* ad. In an optical manner. Dr. Allen. 
Qp-TT'cian, (9P*ll8h'an) n. One skilled in optics; ona 
who makes or sells optic glasses or spectacles. 

Op'tjcs, n. vl. That branch *of physical science which 
treats of light and vision. ’ 

Op'T|-M^-cy, n. [optMRotes, L.] Nobility ; body of nobles, 
Raleigh. 

Op'T}-mAte,'^ 0. Noble ; belonging to the nobility. Ec. Rea, 
6 P-Tf-MA' T& 9 y* n, pi. [L.] The best or chief men in a 
state the patrician party In Mcieat Borne ; oppotnea to 
papulares. Crabb. 


ise;ioDe nosiiieto. <£ 11 . /tse. Dr. Franklin, in |! popularee. Crabb. 
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Spherical » circular. 


A tarni appli^ lit the unlveraity of ». [L.] A public apeaker ; aa eloquent ipeaker 

Oambridiiet Enalandy to those who hold, next after die one appointed to nfe%k for otiiera. -> ( 0!*<me«rp) A patW 
wrangtera, the highest ran^ ae scholars. There are two tioner. 

olassee, senior opttm* and jaaier opHiHM. Dr. Lee Oa-^-Td^Rl-AI<> «• Rhetorical ; oratorical. S»{ft [lU] 

OP^Ti-MigM. %. [ffpthmu. L.] The doctrine that every Oii--{i-T 6 'Rj-^ir'i«y, od. Oratorically. Sto^ 
thing hi ordered for the beet, or the system which regards Oiu^-^Tda'i-CAL, a. Rhetorical 3 ^fitting an orator 3 elo* 
physical and moral evil as elements in the universal quent. 

order of things : so that every thing is good in relation to Oa-^-TdR'i-c^Ly,* ad. In an oratorical manner. Camp* 
the whole, all being made to promote the general good. belL 
Op 'T i-Ml8T,e n. A believer in or an adherent to optimism. 6R~^-T6'jRf~6f %. [It.] pi. 0Jl-jl-r5'Jl/-5flf. (Afits.) A 
D. Stewart sacred musical composition, consisting of airs, recitatives, 

Qp-tIm^)-ty, s The state of being best. Bailey, [r.] duets, trios, choruses, /fee., the subject of which is gen> 

OP'TIQN, (Op'shyn) n. [optic, L.] Choice ; election ; power erally taken from the Scriptures, 
of choosing. — (JLaio) A choice which an English arch- t0*i"A-TO'Ri-oDs, o. Oratorical. Bp. Taylor. 
bishop has of any ecclesiastical preferment in the gift of tOR-^i-Td'ai-oOs-LV, ad, Oratorically. Bp. Taylor, 

his suffragan bishop, on the promotion of such bishop to OrU-tqr-Ize,'*' v. n. To act the orator. Qti. Hev, [R.1 
another see. OR'^-Tg-Ry, n. loratoria are^ L.] The art of Sfiealting 

Op'tiqn-al, a. Depending on choice ; elective. well; rhetoric, elocution; eloquence; rhetorical ox- 

Op'tiqn-.^l-lv,* ad. By way of choice or option. DoigkL pression : — a room or place set apart for prayer* 
<?p-t6m'¥-ter* «. (pptww) An instrument for measuring Oa'.^-TRfi88, > a f«mniA Ar«tnr 

the limits of distinct vision , opsiometer. HtmxUon. Or'A-trIx, ’ j »• A female orator. Warner. 

Op'V-JjfiNCE, ?u [cpwie/ina, L.l Wealth; affluence ; riches. Orb, n. [cr^s, Pr. ; orbts^ L.] An orbicular or circular 

Op'v-l£n-cY, n. Same as ^uCence. Skak. [r.] body ; a sphere ; mundane sphere ; celestial body ; circle ; 

Op'v-LfiNT, a. [op^UentKgy L.] Rich ; wealthy j affluent. the revolution of a circular body. — [Period. JHUton.] 

OP'V-L£NT-i.y, ad. Richly ; with affluence. Orb, v. a. [t. oubsd : pp. orbing, okbro.J To round, to 

Q-pOn'TI-^^ n. (J?oe.) A genus of cactaceous plants ; a form into a circle. Mdton. 

species of Indian fig. P. Cyc, Or'bate,* a. Childless , bereaved ; destitute. Jlfaunder. [R.] 

O-pOs'clE,* ( 9 -pfiH' 8 l) n. A little work ; opusculutn. Scott. tOR-BA'TlQN, n. State of being orbate ; privation. Cockeram. 
Q-pOs'cOle,'* n. A little work , opusciilum. Bloujit ORBED, (dr'b^d or drbd) a. Round ; circular; orbicular. 

Q-P&s'cv-L&My* n. [L.] pi. Q-PUs'OJj-Li^. A little work. Or'bic, o. [oriiciM, L.J Circular, sphencoi. Bacon, 

Qtt. Rev. Ob'B{-o. 4 iL,* a. Spherical ; orbicular ; orbic. Cole. 

Or, eonj. A disjunctive particle that marks an alternative, Or'bi-cle,* (dr'b^-kl) n. A small suhero. Q. Fletcher, [n.] 
generally corresponding to either; as, either this or QR-Blc'V'-^^-tt, a. [orbieiilatrey Fr.J Spherical, circular, 
that.’* In poetry, it is often used for either. — Or ever, Jlddison, 

(an antiquated phrase.) before ever ; before the time. Qb-bIo'v-I'^R-I'V> ad. Spherically ; circularly. 
ilR, n. [Fr.l (Her.) Gold ; — a term of heraldry. Phillips. OR-Bfo'V'*‘^^R-N£8S, n. The state of being orbicular. 
C'B.t^j*n. A money of account among the Anglo-Saxons; Qr-bIo'V-Late, a. (Bot) Spherical ; orbicular. Qrabb. 

in Domesday Book, valued at 20 pence. P. Cyc. Qr-bIc^V-lat-i? D, a. Moulded into an orb. 

Ca'ACH.n. {Bot.) A genus of plants, one species of which is QK-Bic-V-LA^Tipii. n. State of being orbicular. More. 

spinach. 6 r'B|T, n. [orbue, Pr. ; orbUa, L.] iTie line or path which 

Or'^-cle, (6r'?i-kl) n. f Pr. ; oraculum, L.] A response de- any celestial body describes, by its proper motion or 
Iivered by an ancient heathen divinity, or by supernatural revolution; — the cavity m which the eyeball is fm- 

wisdom ; tlie place where, or person of whom, the de- bedded ; — the skm which surrounds the eye of a bud. 

terminations of Heaven are inquired; a place where, or Gr'bi-tal,* a. Relating to an orbit. Smart 

person by whom, certain decisions ore obtained; one Or'bI-t^iR,* a. Relating to the orbit ; orbital. Dangheon. 

famed for wisdom. Or-bIt'^-lIte,* ti. A species of millepore. P. Cyc, 

Or'^-OLE, (6r'«i-ki) V. n. To utter oracles. Milton, Qr-b1t'v-^L,* a. Orbimi, Smart [r.] 

Q-rXc'V-l^r, a. Uttering oracles, resembling oracles; Or'B}-tCde, | n. [orbitudo, oibdae, L.j Loss or want of 
positive; authoritative, obscure, ambiguous. Oa'Bj-Ty, | parents or children, privation. Bp. i/olf. [a.] 

Q.rXc'V-1^ar-lv, ad. In an oracular manner. ^R^By, a. Resembling an orb. Chapman. 

O-rX 0 'V-lar-n£ss,* n. duality of being oracular. Scott ORC, n, [orca, L. , A sea-fish ; a species of whale. 
6-RXc'V-t^o08, a. Same os oracular. Pope, Drajfton. 

Q-rXc'V-LoOs-lv, ad. Oracularly. Drydeit. Qr-ca'dj-^n,*®. Relating to the Orkney Islands, ancienl- 

Q-RXc'V-l'ODs-Nfiss, n. I’he state of being oracular. ly called Orcadee. Maunder, 

OR'AI-IJQN, ( 8 r' 9 -Z 9 n) n. [erawon, Fr. ; oratio, L.] Prayer. Or'^JHA^, n. See Orohiu 

Temple, See Obison. n. An herb. Ainsieorth, 

6'Ral, a. [Fr. ; oa, oris, L.] Uttered by the mouth ; spoken, Or'ohard, ?i. An enclosure devoted to the cultivation of 
not written ; verbal. ♦fruit-trees, as of appie-treos. 

O'RAD-LY, ad. By mouth ; without writing ; in the mouth. Or'ch^rd-GrIss,* n, A kind of grass; cock’s-foot. Farm, 
Or'AN<?E, n. [Pr.] A tree, of warm climates, which pro- £ncy. 
duces a well-known fruit, the fruit of the tree , the color OR'cHjjLRD-'lNO, n. Cultivation of orchards. Evdyn, 
of an orange. Or'cha.rd-1st, n. One who cultivates orchards. 

Or'AN<?^E,* a. Belonging to or made of orange ; of the Cr'jbh^l,* n. {Min.) A mineral resembling alum. Oabb, 
color of orange ; reddish yellow. £nq/. Or-jbH¥-86o'r VPHV,* n. A treatise on dancing. Dr. Black. 

Or-^noe-Ade',* n. A drink made of orange-juice; sher- bR’ or qr-^u&s’ tra, [br'k^s-tr?, P. K. Wb. 

bet , lemonade. Smart Jieh, Rees, Brande ; gr-kSa'tr^, W. Jo. Sm. JVbrss.] n. [do- 

0J!tAN6EAT,* (5r'?in-zh8t) n. [Fr.] Candied orange peel. x^erpa.] That part of an ancient theatre, situated imine- 

Surenne. A sirup made of almonds and orange flower diateiy between the stage and the place assigned for the 

water. W. Eney. audience , the place appropriated to the chorus, its evolu- 

,l5R'AN<?E-c6L'OR£l>,*a* Of the color of an orange. SmitA. tions and dancing. — (Afodsni) A place appropriated to 
^ ^ 8ells oranges. Hawkins. musicians, or to the performers m a concert; a baud of 

Or'AN^E-LIst,* n. A species of wide baize. Booth. musicians. 

Or'^n^b-MXn,* w. One of a society instituted in Ireland, Or'ch^s-TR^lL,* a. Relating to or befitting an orchestra. 
Ill 17^, to uphold the Protestant religion and ascendency. Smart 

and to oppose the Catliolic religion and influence. Brande. Or'£H1^b-tre, (iSr'k^s-t^r) n. [Fr.] A place for musicians. 
OR'-^.W<?E-Mt^Sit, »• A species of pear. Same as orchestra. Smith. 

Or'AN^e-PEEl,* n. The peel of an orange. Mason. QR-£JH£8'TR|c,^a. Relating to tbeorcbestre or to dancing; 

Or'AN-o£b-Y, (8r'an-j8r-9, P. Jo. K. Sm. Wb. Rees; orchestral. OtlUes. 
o-rkwn'zh^r-e, 8. W. F.; zh^r-S, J. E.]n.[orangen6, Or-j0H|-dA'ceoV 8,* (iJr-k^-da'shys) a. Relating to the 
Fr.] A plantation of orange-trees, or a gallery to pro- orchidacew, an order of herbaceous, endogenous plants, 

serve orange-trees In the winter. which includes the orchis. Morris. 

Or'AN^b-taw-nv, n. A color between yellow and brown. Or-£JiiId'b-oO^^* a. Relating to the orchis. Loudon. 

Or'ancje-tAw-ny, a. Partaking of yellow and brown in or'johjl,* or QR-jBHfcL^i.A»* A plant, a speciM of 

color. lichen, and a dye which the plant yields: —called also 

OR'ANOE-WlrB, n, A woman who sells oranges. Shak. arebU. P. Due. 

0-RXNO'-6U-TXifG' ♦ or 0'rXng>6u'tXn»,» {5-rtng'6- Or'jbh| 8, a, A plant of several varieties ; foolstones. 
tkng', Sm. ; O-rtn-5'ttlng, P. ; d'lUng-d'tilng, JL ; d-rang- Or'cjnb,* n. (CAem.) A orystallizable coloring principle ob- 
bQ'tang, Wb.] n, A large species of ape much resembling, tained from a species of lichen. Rvands. 

In form, the bamkn species. Enoy. [Ord, n. An edge, or sharpness. Chbson. — Ord, in old Eng- 

O-rXn&'-V'TXn', ♦ n. Same as ormg*outang. P. Cyc, lish, signified begiiwnmg, Chaucer, 

O-rA'tion, n. [old Pr. i oraBo, E,] A public speech; a pR-DAiiSP, (9r-dan0 v. «. [erdme, L,] fi ordaiwbd; pp. or 

SDoech of art and tome display, delivered on a special daikino, ordainbd.] To appoint; to decree; to estal»- 

dccaslon ; an addreas ; an harangne ; a declaiflaiion. lish ; to settle ; to InsUlute ; to order ; to prescribe , to in- 

tO-EA'TIQW, V. n. To make a speech ; to harangue. Donne, vest with ministerial function or sacerdotal power. 
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S r-bIo'v-I'AE-I'V, ad. Spherically ; circularly. 
K-Bio^V-L^R-N£ss, n. The state of being orbicular. 
R-Blo'v-t'ATE, a. {BoL) Spherical ; orbicular. Qrthb. 
R-Blc^V-LAT-i^D, a. Moulded into an orb. 
K-Bic-V-LA'TiQii. n. State of being orbicular. More. 
R'B|T, ». [orbite, Fr. ; orbUa, L.] Ijie line or path which 
any celestial body describes, by its proper motion or 
revolution: — the cavity m which the eyeball is im- 
bedded : — the skm which surrounds the eye of a bird. 
OR'Bi-TAL,* a. Relating to an orbit. Smart 
Or'bi-TAR,* a* Relating to the orbit ; orbital. Dunghson. 
Qr-bIt'^-lIte,* tu A species of millepore. P. Cye, 
Qr-b1t'v-^L,* a. Orbimi, Smart [r.] 

Or'BI-tCde, I n. [orbitudo, oibUos, L.] Loss or want of 
Oa'Bj-Ty, ) parents or children, privation. Rp.i/ali. [a.] 
^r'bv, a. Resembling an orb. Chapman. 

ORC, n. [orca, L. , ^{.] A sea-fish ; a species of whale. 
Drayton, 

Qr-ca'd)- 4 N,* a. Relating to the Orkney Islands, ancienl- 
iy called Orcades, Maunder, 

Oa'^HAL, n. See Orohiu 
OR'jCHiji-NkT, n. An herb. Ainsieorih, 

Or'ohard, n. An enclosure devoted to the cultivation of 
♦fruit-trees, as of appie-treos. 

Or'ch^rd-GrAss,* n, A kind of grass; cock’s-foot. Farm. 
Ency. 

OR'cHjjiRD-lNO, n. Cultivation of orchards. Evelyn, 
Oa'cHi^aD-lsT, n. One who cultivates orchards. 
Cr'CH^L,* n. {Min.) A mineral resembling alum. Crabb. 
OR-iCU¥'S6a'RVPHy,’*'7i. A treatise on dancing. Dr. Black, 
bR'fJB^^TR^, or QR-iHUiis' TRA, [br'k^s-tra, P. K. Wb. 
Ash, Rees, Brande ; gr-k6B'tr^, W. Jo, Sm. Mares.] n. [do- 
xf}(rrpa.] That part of an ancient theatre, situated imme- 
diately between the stage and the place assigned for the 
audience , the place appropriated to the chorus, its evolu- 
tions and dancing. — (Jifodsm) A place appropriated to 
musicians, or to the performers in a concert; a baud of 
musicians. 

Or'chi^s-TR^,* c . Relating to or befitting an orchestra. 
Smart 

Or'jchj^b-tre, (iir'k^s-t^r) n. [Fr.] A place for musicians. 
Same as orchestra. Smith. 

QR-£}H£a'TR)c,^a. Relating to tbeorcbestre or to dancing; 
orchestral. OtlUos. 

Or-jBHI-dA'ceovs,* (iJr-k^-da'shys) a. Relating to the 
orchidewea, an order of herbaceous, endogenous plants, 
which includes the orchis. Morris. 

Qr-£)ii1o'b-o08,* a. Relating to the orchis. Loudon. 
Or'johjl,* or QR-jBHfcL^ijA»* »• A plant, a species of 
lichen, and a dye which the plant yields:— called also 
arebti. P. Cyo. 

Cr'jbbis, n. A plant of several varieties ; (bolstones. 
Or'cine,* n. {Ckem.) A orystallizable coloring principle ob- 
tained from a species of lichen. Brands, 
fORD, r. An edge, or sharpness. Chbson.**- Ord, in old Eng- 
lish, signified begmntng, Chaucer, 

Qr-daiit, ( 9 r-dan”) v, «. [erdme, L.] ft. ordaiubd ; pp. on 
DAiiviNO, ORDAINBD.] To Eppolnt to decree; to estai>- 
*li8b ; to settle ; to Institute ; to order ; to prescribe . to in- 
vest with ministerial function or sacerdotal power. 



ORD 


a. That may be ordained. jB^. BcdL 
( 9 r-d&n^ 9 r) a. One who ordains. 
)R-DXjN'|N9,*y. a. That ordains , instituting ; appointing. 
>ll<DXlH^MSNT,*it. A decree , ordination. JWUon. Ed, Hev, 


erenoe to the Judgment of God, the guilt or innocence 
of persons accused, by exposing them to the danger of 
drowning in water, or of being burnt by fire or hot iron : 
—any severe trial. 

Or^di^r, a. [erdo, L.J Method ; regular disposition ; estab- 
lished process : proper state ; means to an end; regular- 
ity, settled mode ( rule; regulation : — mandate ; precept ; 
command : — regular government degree; class, a rank; 
a dignified or privileged class : — a religious fraternity 
the religious orders are three,— monastic, military, and 
mendicant — pi Hierarchal state ; admission to the priest- 
hood ; holy orders. — (.Srek,) A system or assemblage of 
parts subject to certain uniform established pri^rtions, 
regulated by the office each part has to perform. There are 
five orders of columns, with their entablatures, three of 
which are Greek, via,, the Doric, loni^ and Corinthian ; 
and two Italian, viz., the Tuscan and Composite. 

Cr'di^b, e. a. [t* oaosREO ; pp. oansRino, obdsrco.] To 
regulate ; to adjust ; to manage ; to conduct ; to method- 
ize ; to direct ; to command. 

Cr'd^r, V. n. To give command or direction. Milton. 
f)R^D9R-]?R, n. One who orders or regulates. 

OB'i>i^R-lN&, a. Disposition ; distribution. 

CR'p:ipR-Lfi8^ a. Disorderly ; out of rule. Shak. 
Or'V9R-L)-N£8s, n. Rewlarity ; methodicalness. 
Cr^dbr-ly, a. Methodical ; regular , systematic ; observ- 
ant of order ; not tumultuous ; welt regulated : — contain- 
ing military regulations or orders ; performing subordinate 
military duties. 

OR'D£R-Ly, ad. Methodically ; according to order. Hooker. 
Or'd^r-LV,* n. A non-commissioned military officer; one 
who does orderly duty. Gent. 

Or'D?rs,* n. pi The ecclesiastical office ; ordination or 
admission to the priesthood. Ck. Ob, See Order. 
tOB-Di-NA-BlL'j-Ty, n. Capability of ordination. Bp. BvXl. 
fOR^D{-NA-BLE, o. {ordtno, L.] That may be appointed. 1 
Hammond. 

Or'd{-n.^, a. [ordinal, Fr. ; ordinaliSj L.] Noting ordey; as, 
second, third, fourth, dec. Holder. 

Or^dj-nal, n. fordvuUef L.] A number denoting order , 
as, second, third, dte, ; a book containing orders , a rit- 
ual. 

Or'di-ptaL-Iijm,* a. The quality of being ordinal. Latham. 
OR'Dl-W^irfCE, n. [ordonnance, Fr.] A decree; law, rule; 
prescript ; observance commanded; appointment ; a prac- 
tice ; nte ; ceremony. [A cannon ; now written ordnance. 
Shak.] 

OR'Df-wXlfD,* n. (Ecclesiastical anUqiutits) One about to re- 
ceive orders. Brande. 

Or'dj-nXkt,* n. A prelate conferring orders. Brands, 
fOR'Dj-NAWT, a. [ordinansj L.J Ordaining ; decreeing. 

|jOR'Di-R^-B|-Ly, ad. According to established rules; ac- 
cording to settled method ; commonly ; usually. 
||OR'p|-ffA-Ry,jn^'d? nR-r?, P. E. Jo. K. Sm.; dr'd?-n?i-re 
or ifrd'ng-rf, PT. J. F.j a. ferdtnarttts, L.] Established; 
regular ; common ; usual ; mean ; of low rank ; vulgar : 
Indiflerent ; ugly ; not handsome. 

|tOR'o}-B^-Ry, n. An established judge of ecclesiastical 
causes ; settled establishment ; actual and constant office ; 
a judge in the court of sessions of Scotland ; — a clergy- ( 
ngn who officiates in a prison, as Newgate, London. — 
(£fer.) A portion of an escutcheon contained between i 
^ght and other lines. — (JVairf.) The establishment of 
the shipping not in actual service. i 

OR^DJ-ITA-By, or Ord' 1NA-EY. fdr'de.na-re- P. J. *r I 


<>R'DQN-NXitT,* a. Relating to or implyinf ordonauiee, 
Colsridgs • 

Ord'vre, (bfd'yur) [br'jar, S. IT. ( brd'yyr, Jd. t br'dflr, J 
>. F. Bn.] n, fFr.j Dirag ; filth ; excrement. Bhak. 

- ORE, n. A mineral body or substance firom which metal is 

t extracted ; metal yet in its fossil state. [Metal. Mdton.] 

- o^rj^-Xd, n. [dpoy.J pL A nymph of the moun- 

» tains. Miltm. 

' dRE'WfifiD, 1 . . ^ 

; Ore^wood, j sea-weed. Carew. 

tORF'AlLD, B, (Eing. law) The restitution of goods or money 
taken away by a thief by violence, If tbe robbery was 
committed in the day-time. JUnsworth. 

; t<>R^FEiY 9 , (br'fraz) a. [orfrais, old Fr.] Fringe of gold. 

; Chancer. 

«* Lees of wine ; argal. See Aboal. 

OR'a^N, R. [org-ons, Fr. ; Spya^ovyGr,] An instrument; a 
natural instrument ; as, tbe tongue is tbe organ of speech. 
— (Mua.) A large musical wind-instrument, or a machine 
containing a collection of instruments or pipes, under tbe 
command of a single perfbrmer’s fingers on the key- 
board. 

tOR^GAN, V. a. To form organically. Mmnpnghan. 
OR'G.iLN-.BUlLD'5E,* «. One who makes organs. fTsM. 
Qr-gXn'jc, I a. [org-oai^tts, Fr. ; organtcus, tk] Relating 
9 r-»Xn'|-C 4 lL, i to or containing organs ; acting by means 
of organs , consisting of various parts codperatmg with 
each other; instrumental; acting as Instruments of na- 
ture or art to a certain end. — Organic disease^ a di^ase 
affecting the organs. — Organic remains^ fossil remains of 
organized bodies, whether animal or vegetable. 
Or-gXn'i-c^i*^L¥, ad. By means of organs or instruments. 
Qh-gXn'j-o^l-n£s 8, n. State of being organical. 
OE-GAN-lF';c,* a. Forming or producing organs. Coleridge. 
Or'04N-1§m, n. Organical structure. Chrew. 

Or'g^lN-Tst, n. One who plays on the organ. 
oR-e^N-I'ZA-BLE,* 0 . That may be organized. P. Cyc. 
OR-G^N-f-ZA'TiQN, n. Act of organizing , state of being 
organized , regular construction of parts. 

Or G^n-Ize, e. a. [or^anwer, Fr.] [t. organized; pp. or- 
ganizing, ORGANIZED.] To lorm wiUi suitable organs ; to 
form organically ; to prepare and put in operation. Locks. 
To distribute into parts and appoint the proper officers, as 
a militai^ body. Smart. To establish ana appoint the 
proper officers of, as a legislative body, a society, dec. 
Ramsay. 

n. The loft where tbe organ stands. Tatr 

Ob-gxN'P-grXph'|c,* a.Relating to orgnnogmphy.Enowles. 
Ob-gan-6o RA-pny,* 71 , [Spyavov and vpd^w.j (BoL) A 
description of the organs or structure of plants. Brande. 
ORf04-N6N,* or dn'o^-NCMf* n. [L.] An instrument: 
method , rule. Bacon. 

Or'gan-pIpe, n. The pipe of a musical organ. Shak. 
OR'G^N-EftsT,* B, (Her.) A figure of uncertain origin. 
Smart. 

Or'gan-st6p,* B. A collection of pipes, similar in tone and 
quality, which run through the whole, or a great part, of 
the compass of the instrument. Crabb. 

OB'GA-Ny, n. loriganum, L.] An herb; origan. Gerarde. 
Or'oan-zine,* n. A thread used for the warp of the best 
silk. W. Encij. A particular kind of silk. Smart. 

Or gX^m, 71. [dpyaopdi.] Immoderate excitement or ac- 
tion. 

<iM'GsXT,(6T’zUt) [dr'zhat,r. Sm.;br'j 9 .ftt, Jo,] b. [Fr.] 

A liquid extracted from barley and sweet almonds. Jtfd- 

SOTU 

Or'^9-I8, b. a sea-fish, called likewise organUng. jtins^ 
worth, • 


_r y ^ or n^r-9, a.j n. Regular 

pirce of a meal ; a place of eating, or a regular meat, es- 
tablished at a certain price. 

tOR^Dl-wiTE, V. a. [ordinatue, L.] To appoint Daniel 
OR D|.K^TE, a. Re^ar; methodical; orderly. Row. 

Ob di-m^TE, b. (Oeom.) A straight line drawn from any 
point in a curve, perpendicularly, tu another straight line, 
which IS called the absciss. 

0r'di-N4^-ly, ad. In a methodical manner. Skelton, f b,] 
uR-Df^jtX TiQjf, ^ [srdtTiaha, L.] Act of ordaining ; ap- 
pointment ; Mdabllshed order ; the act of investing a man 
with the ministerial office or with sacerdotal power. 

giving power. Cotgrme, 
tpE'pr-irX-TpE,* B. An ordainer. Buaer, 

*■ } applied to ail smts of great gnns I 

** cohnons, mortars, howitMrs, eammades, 


building or of any work of ait. 


also a machine composed of several musket barrels unit^ 
ed. Crabb. 

OrVv,* n. i pi ORGIES. Revelry. Letters from the BaJUc. 
Rarely used in the singular. See Orgies. 

Or'I-ajhXleh, (Br'^-kklk) b. [orkhalcnm, L.] Mountain 
brass. Spenser. 

O'Rf-RLf B. Anciently, a sort of recess. — (jSreh.) A bay- 
window, or a window prelecting, in a triagonal orpentag- 
onal form,b^ond the wall, and supported upon brackets. 

&Rl-lfL-WWD6w,* n. Bee OatML. 

O'Bf-JN-cy, 7E Brightness of color. Wdterheuse. 

O R|-fiNT, [msBs, L.] Rising, as tbe sun; eastern; orl- 
ental; briglrt; shining: glittering; sparkling. 

> *“® P*^ where the sun first appears. 

^Mst Eastern ; placed In or proceeding from tbe 

B, An inhabitant of the east Chew, 

N. An eastern or oriental idiom or mode 
of speech, ffarton. The oriental race or character. Solis- 
bury. 
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6-RT-£M^iL4rF, II. One veraed oriental literature} an 
inhabitant of the East. 

tp-ai-iipif-TXL'l-TV, n. State of being oriental. £rowu. 
O-Rj-ftw'T^L-IZE,'" e. a. To render oriental j to conform to 
oriental manners or character. Fo. Qu, Rev, 
C5 -r 1 -¥K-tA'ti 9N,* a. An eastern direction or aspect; the 
act of placing a cliurch, so as to have its chancel point to 
tile east. Ooedunn. 

0'R|"?n-tA-tqr,* a. An instrument used for placing a 
church so as to have an exact eastern direction. JIary. 
OR'l-FlcB,'(5rVf’l8) »• or\ficiunL,'L.] An opening; a 

small hole ; a perforation ; aperture. 

Or^I'VlXmb, ( 8r'?-flain) n. [orptammS) old Fr.] A golden 
standard ; the ancient royal standard of France wdina- 
worth, 

Or'i-oXn, n. Wild maijoram. Spenser, 

n. The doctrines of Origen. Milner, 
Or'|-^¥N-Ist,* n. A follower of Origen, a presbyter of Alex- 
andria, and a learned Christian father of the third cen- 
tury. 

Or'I-cjUn, n. [onfOy L. ; originty Fr.] Beginning j first ex- 
istence , cause of existence ; source ; fountain , deriva- 
tion . rise , original. 

n. That from which any thing is transcribed 
or copied ; first copy ; archetype , origin ; an original 
person or thing. 

P-Rfy'l-N^L, 0. loriffindy Fr. ; origtnalisy L.] Primitive : 
pristine ; first ; primary ; having new ideas. — Original 
sin, {TheoL) the first sm that the first man committed ; 
also the imputation of it to bis posterity, or that deprava- 
tion of nature which is its consequence. 
Q-Rt(^4-NXL-lST,* a. A person of original genius. MorUh. 
Rev, 

^Rlqi-f-NXL'i-TY, n. Quality or state of being original. 
C-Ri<//}-NXL-LV, ad. In an original manner , primarily ; 

from the beginning , at first. 

O-Rliji't-NAL-Nfisa, 7u Originality, [r.] 

O-rIo'i-nXwt,* a. That originates : original. Coleridge, 
9-Rl</'|-NX-RVi a. [ongmaire, Fr.J Productive ; original. 
Oketfne. fR.] 

(^-r!^'|-NATE, V, a, [t. orioiivated ; pp. oaraiirATiira, 
ORioiirATBO.J To bring into existence. 

O-hIijI'J-nAtb, p. n. To begin or take existence. Burke, 
O-Rl^-j-NX'TipN, n, [onginatio, L.] Act of originating; 
first production. 

O-Rtp'l-NX-TQR,* n. One who originates. BnU Crit, 
V-RlL'i-PNi* *. [f'*’*] (Fart,) A mound of earth faced with 
a wall, to cover a cannon. Crabb. 

0'ri-6i.e,* n, A genus of birds, of the family of the merw- 
lidw, or thrushes. P. Cyc, 

q-rPqn, n. [L.J (^stron.) A constellation of the southern 
lieinisphore. 

Ok-Ib-m 6 l' 9-9V,* n. [bpiap6s and Xdyo?.] That branch of 
natural history which relates to the technical terms of the 
science : an explanation of technical terms , glossology ; 
terminology. Brande. 

OR'l-spN, (6r'9-zvn) [5r'?-zun, S. W. P. J, F. Jo, K, Sot.] 
n. [old Fr.] A prayer , a supplication. Shak. J):5“8ome 
poets place the accent of onson on the second syllable. 
Ork, u, a very large sea-fish. See Orc. 

Orle,* n. (Her,) An ordinary in the form of a fillet round 
the shielo, or an escutcheon voided. — (jlrch,) A plinth, 
or fillet. — Written also orlet, and same os orlo, Crabb. 
Or'lo,* n. [It.] (Arch,) The plinth to the base of a column 
or a pedestal. Brande. 

Oa'LpP, n, fopcrtoop, D.] (Abut.) A lower temporary deck 
in a ship of war: — in small ships, a kind of platform in 
midship^ 

Or'mp-l,!),* n. [Fr.] Bronze or copper gilt. Brands, 
OR'N^-MfiNT, n. [onuiOTsntuOT, L.] Embellishment ; deco- 
ration , honor ; that which confers dignity or honor. 
OR'N^-MjfiNT, p. 0. [i. ornamemtkd: pp. ORNAMEtfTinro, 

ornaubktbd.] To embellish ; to beaeck ; to adorn. 
Or-nx-m&nt^^l, a. Containing or bestowing ornament; 

serving for decoration ; giving embellishment. 
OR-NA-MfiNT'AL-LV, ad. By means or use of ornament. 
Or'nate, o. [emotaMr, L.] Having ornament , decorated ; 
fine. 

fOR'NXTE, «. 0. [omo, L.] To adorn ; to garnish. Sir T. 
ELyoU 

Or'nXts-ly, ad. With decoration ; with embellishment. 
Or^nAte-nEss, n. Finery ; state of being embellished. 
tQH'NX-TOEE, n. Decoration. B. Jenson. 
fQR-Nls'cp-PlsT, ». [6pvii and iaKorra.] One who observes 
and divines by birds. Johnson, 

Oa-NITH-tiCH'NlTE,* u. {QeoL) The foot-mark of a bird 
on stone. Dr, Hitchcock, 

OR-NfTU^hBU-NdL'p-pY,'^ n. A treatise on petrified birds, 
or marks of birds in stone. Dr, Hitchcock, 
Qh-n 1 th'P^Itb,* n, A petrified bird. Hamilton. 
OB-N|-thp-l 6^'}C,* I a. Relating to ornithology. Pen- 
0B-Nj-THP-L6p'i-CAL,*J nani, 

OH-KpTU&L'Q-^teTf n. {omxtkologisU, Fr.] One versed in 
ornithology. 


Or-ni-th5l^P-9t, ti. and Xtfyof.J That pan of nat 
urai history which treats of birds. 

Qr-n1tu^P-mXn-cv»* a* Divination by the Right of birds. 
Brands, 

OR-Nf-THp-RHtN'j0HV8,* [ipVlS RUd (Zool.) 

A genus of mammals, found in Australia, whose mouth 
resembles the bill of a duck. Brands, 

Or-P-orXph'jo,* > a. Relating to orography , descrip- 
Or-P-obAph'i-cxl,* i tive of mountains. Hamilton, 
9-R6G'R^-Puy\* 7U [dpoj and ypd;^a».] A description of 
mountains. Oreenough. 

5r-q-i.69-'i-c4iL,* a. Relating to orology. Smart. 
Q-R6L'Q-^y,» n. [opog and ypd<p<e,] A treatise on, or a 
knowledge of, mountains. SmarL 
O-rq-tOnd',* a. (Rhet.) Noting a manner of uttering the 
elements of speech, which exhibits them with fhlness, 
clearness, and strength. P. Cyc, 

Or'phxn, (br'f^n) n. [6p<pav6(,] A child bereaved of father 
or mother, or both. 

Qe'ph^n,^ V. a. To reduce to the state of an orphan. 
Young. 

6r'*phan, o. Bereft of parents. Sidney. 

Oa'f>HAN-^gE. (dr'fjin-^) n. [orphelinage, f’r.] State of an 
orphan. Blackstone. 

Or^pH^ned, (dr'fynd) a. Bereft of parents. Young. 
Or'ph-Jl-nEt,* n. A young or little orphan. Drayton, 
Or'phan-I^M, n. Orphanage. BaiUy. [r.] 
OR-Pil^N-dT'RQ.PHV, ». [dpi^avdf and rpo^fi.] A hospi- 
tal for orphans. Bailey, [r.] 

Qr-pue' 4 .n,* [9r-f6'aR» Sm. ; (5r'f^-sin, Hb. Ash.] a. 
Relating to the ancient poet and musician Orpheus , mu- 
slc&d and poetical. P. Cyc. 

Or'ph}C,* a. Relating to the Orphua} relating to Orphe- 
us; Orphean. P. Cyc, 

n. pL [L.] Certain works or mystic poems, 
falsely ascribed to Orpheus. P. Cyc. 

Or'pj-mSnt, «. faurtpigmentum, L.] A yellow sulphuret 
of arsenic, which forms the basis of a yellow paint , a 
pigment. 

Or'pjne, n. [orpin, Fr.] A succulent, herbaceous plantj 
rose-root. — (Pointing) A yellow color, of various de- 
grees of intensity, approaching also to red. Brande. 
Or'bE-rY, n. A machine for representing the motions and 
relative magnitudes and distances of the bodies compos- 
ing the solar system J — so named from the Earl of Or- 
rery, who patronized Mr. Rowley, the inventor. 

Or'RIS, n. [ins, L,] (Bot.) A plant and flower, the root of 
which is sometimes used in perfumed powder. Brande, 
A gold fringe or lace. See Orfrats. 

Orsedew,* or Orsidue,* n. An Inferior sort of gold- 
leaf, manufactured at Manhelm, and sometimes called 
Manheim or Dutch gold. McCulloch. 

Ort, n . ; pi. CRTS. Fragments or refuse, as of fodder. 
Shak. Bee Orts. 

Or'thTte,* n. (Min.) A silicate of cerium, iron, &c. P. 
Cyc. 

OR-THp-efiR^X-TiTE,* n. A multilocular fossil shell. Bitcfc- 
land. 

OR'THp-Ddx, a. [dp06s and doicio}.] Conformed to the 
doctrines of the catholic or universal church ; in accord- 
ance with orthodoxy, not heterodox ; sound in opinion 
or doctrine. 

tOR-Tiip-D6x'xi<, a. Orthodox. White. 
tOR-THp-DPx'xh-LY,'" ad. In an orthodox manner. Milton, 
or'thp-dPx-ly, ad. In an orthodox manner. Bacon, 
fOR'THp-DPx-NESS, n. Orthodoigi. KUlingbeck. 
OR'TiIp-Ddx-y, n. [6p0oAo[(a.] The state of being ortho- 
dox ; the standard of doctrine maintained by the catholic 
or universal church , soundness in opinion and doctrine. 
Or-thp-dr6m'IC,* a. Sailma in a direct course. Ash. 
Or-THP-I)r6m'|C8, n, pL [dpB6g and SpSpog.] The art of 
sailing on a ngbt course, or on the arc of some great cir- 
cle, which is the shortest distance between any two 
points on the surface of the globe. 

0K'THp-DE6M-y, n. Art of sailing on a straight course. 
OR-THp-fip'i-cxi*,* «• Relating to orthoepy. Martin, 
OR'THp-^-pisT, n. One who is skilled in orthoepy. Walker. 
OR'THp-¥-Py, [arfth^-p 9 , W, P. J. Jo. Sm. Wb. Rees,pr- 
th5'9-pe or dr'thp-^-p?, F. ; 9r-tli5'9-pp, K.] n. [6p66g and 
Snog.] That part of prosody which treats of the pronun- 
ciation of words , pronunciation. 

Or'thp-g6n, n. [6pB6g and yaivta.] A rectangled firare. 
Qr-th6g^P-nal, a. Rectangular ; perpendicular. Selden, 
Qr-th6g'ra-PHYE, n. One who is skilled in orthography. 
OR-thp-grAph'jc,* o. Relating to orthography, ortho- 
graphical. Ash, 

Or-thp-grXph'I-cxi-, a. Relating to orthography: — de- 
lineated according to the elevation, not the ground-plot. 
Or-thp-grAph'I-cal-ly, ad. According to the rules of 
spelling : — according to the orthography, or the elevation. 
pa-THftG'BA-PBisT,* n. One versed in orthography ; an 
oithoinrapber. Scott, 

9R-TH6»'RA-PHy, n. [6p06g and yoA<h<a.} The part of 
grammar which teaches the nature ana power of 
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tal the proper method of spelling words ; the art of spell- 
ing. — (Arch,) The geometrical representation of an ele- 
vation or section of a building. 

Pr-th6i4'q-<j^V, n, [dpdds and Adyoj.] Right naming or 
description of things. 

Qr-thom'^-trVi* n* The laws of versification. Johnton* 
Or'thq-nVx,* n. (Ormth.) A genus of birds. P, Cye, 
OR-Tn<?-P£D'ic,* j a. Relating to orthopedy or the art 
Or-thq-p£d^|-c 414,* ) of curing natural deformities in 
children. Dr. Brown, ^ . 

QR-THdP'?-py,* n, ldp96( and Tatf.] (Mod.) The art of 
curing or remedying deformities in the bodies of chil- 
dren, or, generally, in the human body. Z?r. F, Mott. 
OR-THpP-PrOB'^, (br-th^p-nS's) it. [dpOSirvota.] (Mod.) A 
dii&cuity*of breathing, which is increased by any devia- 
tion from an erect posture. 

QR-THdP'T^-R^jf n. pi. [opfiof and vrrtpov ] (EnL) An or- 
der of insects, comprising cockroaches, crickets, grass- 
hoppers. &C. P. Cyc, 

Pr-th5p'T¥-rXn,* It. (Ent.) One of the orthoptera. Brando. 
pR-THdP^T^-RoOs,* a. (EnL) Relating to the orthoptera ; 

having two straight wings. Hamilton. 

Cr'th9-st 1?LE,* It. A straight range of columns. jFVoncts. 
Or'tive, o. [orhtms, L.] (Astron.) Relating to the rising 
of a planet or star ; eastern. Brando. 

Cr't9-lXn, n. [Fr.l A small bird, much esteemed for the 
delicacy of its dean. 

CRTS, n. pi ReAise, as of hay ; things left or thrown away. 
Or'v^L, n. [orvalay L.] The herb clary. 

Or-VI-I'T^lN, n. [orvtetanoy It. — So called from a mounte- 
bank at Orvieto in Italy.] An antidote for poison. 
Bomv. 

OR-VCT-Nfio'NQ-«T,* ». Mineralogy. Franeio. [R.] 
OR-VC-t69'nq-SV,* n. Same as oryctology. Brando. 
OR-VC-TfiL'Q-9V.^ n. The branch of zoological science 
which treats or fossil, orranic remains: — mineralogy, 
or the nomenclature and classification of minerals , 
oryctnognosy. Brando. 

[L.] (Bot!) Rice; the rice-plant. P. Cyc. 
da^jeHE'Q c£le, n. [oaxroif and x^Xri-} (Med.) A scrotal 
hernia or rupture. 

Os^CIL-lXn-c¥)* «• State of moving backwards and for- 
wards. ScotL 

Os'C}X«-lXte, V. n. [ooeiUOf L.] [a. oicizxated ; pp. ooctir- 
LATINO, osciixATxo.j To Vibrate, as a pendulum ; to 
move backward and forward. 

Os-C|L-i<X^TipN, n, loociUumf L.] The act of oscillating; 
vibration. 

Os'CJL-L^-Tp-RT, or Qs-ClL'LA-Tp-Ry, S. 

fP, P. { Bs^il-fil-p-r?, K. 8m. ; bs's^-l^-t^r?, P.] a. Mov- 
ing backwards and forwards, like a pendulum. 
Os'cj-TXN-cy, n. [oseitaMia, L.] Act of yawning ; unusu- 
al sleepiness , dulness ; carelessness. 

Os'oi-tXnt, o. [oAcatans, L.] Yawning; gaping j sleepy; 
sluggish. 

Os'cj-TXNT-t-y, ad. Sluggishly ; carelessly. More. 
Os'CJ-TXte,* V. n. To yawn ; to gape. Johnson. 
Os-cj-TA'TiQN, it. fosctto, L.j Act of yawning ; oscitancy. 
On'cv lXnt,* a. Tending to embrace ; adhering close. 
Kirby, 

Or'c'V-lIte,* V. a. To salute with a kiss ; to kiss. Blount 
To touch or come in contact, as two curves. Brande. 
Ds-cy-LX^TipN,* II. The act of osculating; -the contact 
between a curve and its osculatory circle. Brando. 
Os'cv-L VT9-Ry,* a. Touching ; kissing ; coming in con- 
tact. Crabb. 

Os'cv-E^-Tp-Ry,* n. A tablet wlUi a picture of Christ and 
the Virgin, which, in ancient churches, was kissed by 
the priest and people. Smart. 

fVsi£R, (a'zh^r) n. [osusr, Fr.] A species of willow with 
flexible shoots, much used in basket-making. 

(d'zb^r) 0. Made of osier or twigs; like osier. 

fPartan. 

f^^Sl^REP,* (S'zb^rd) a. Covered with osiers. CotUno. 
OfyHjb-ZOXEt* n. (Cham.) A spirituous extract of meat. P. 
Cyc. 

n. (Jltin.) A species of mineral. Dana. 
n. (M$n.) A metallic substance found associat- 
ed with the ore of platinum. Brando. 

&^'MVirD, 11, A plant ; a species of fern. 

n, A coarse iineo, first made at Osnaburg in 

Oermaoy. 

Qs-phr£-9I-5l^0^T** n; (Med.) A treatise on oUhetion 
and odors. DunoUson. 

fys'PRAY, ft. A b^d. of the eagle kind, which lives chiefly 
on fish ; a large, blackish hawk. — Written also osprey. 
Os^sg-LtT, n. [Fr.] A hard substance, like a little bone, 
growing on the inside of a horse*s knee. 

Cs'sg-oOa. (i$sn^p-&i) a. [obuum, L.] Bony ; resembling a 
bone. 

Oa'aH3EB,^'s9-k1) «. fossieulum, X».l A small bone. 
Qs-«iic^V-i.AT-gT>,* a. Furnished with small bones. BKU. 
QaAtw'jc, 0. [oua and /Sado, h,] Having power to ossify. 


6s-8i-Fi-cX'Tl9if, n. Act of ossifying ; change Into bony 

substance. 

Os^sI-veXob, It. [oaeiAvgOf L.] A bird, which Is said to 
break the bones of animals to get the marrow , a kind of 
eagle. Lev. xi, . , 

Qs-sip^bA'OoOs,* o. Breaking the bones. Aoh. [B.J 
os'sj-P?, V. 0. j> osfiPiED ; ossiryxNO, ossified.} To 
convert or change to bone, ^rp, 

Oa'af~Fff*v.n.To change to bone; to become bone. Jmnewn. 
Qs-sIv'^lROfis, 0. [esso and vorOf L.] Feeding on bones. 
Derham. 

Os^sv-A-Ry, (IJs'shy-e-r?) «. [ossuariumy L.] A chamel- 
hQUse ; a place where the bones of dead peof^e are kept 
OsT, n. A bop-kiln. — Written also oust and oast See Oast. 
<?s-TfiN'8j-Bl.E, a. [ostondo. L.} Held fortli to view ; col- 
orable ; professed ; pretended ; apparent ; plausible. 
Os-TftN'sj-BLy,'" ad. In an ostensible manner. Burke. 
Qs-t£n' 8}VB, a. lostons^y Fr.} Showing ; betokening ; ex- 
hibiting. 

Os-TkN'sjVE-Ly,* ad. In an ostensive manner. Lloyd. 

7U [ostentum, L.] That which is extended or 
shown outwara, or in ftont ; appearance ; mien ; show , 
a portent. Shak. 

tQs-TftN'TlTE, V. a. [ostentOf L.] To display ostentatious- 
ly. Bp. Tlaylor. 

Os-T¥N-TA'TipN, n. [ostontatiOj L.] Ambitious display ; 

boast ; vain show; parade ; high pretension ; a show. Shtik. 
Os-TEN-TA'Tioys, (5a-t9n-t&'shv8)a. Ambitious of display , 
boastftjl vain , fond of show. 

08-TEN-TA'Tiovs-i.y, od. Ill an ostentatious manner. 
0 s-T?n-tA'tioV8-n£83, h. Ostentation , vanity. 
fOa'TJf n-tA-tqr, n. [ostontatourf Fr.] One fond of show. 
Sherwood. 

tPs-TfiN'Toys, a. Fond of show ; ostentatious. Fcltham. 
oa^TE-p-efLE,* n. (Med.) A hernia m which the sac fs 
cartilaginous and bony. Dunghson. 

0s'ti?-p-c6l-LA, n. [doTios and ifoAAd&).] An old terra far 
an incrustatln^ carwmate of lime; — said to have the 
property of uniting fractured bones. 

Qs-t£'p-c 6 pe, or oa'T?-p-c6PE, [vs-teVkSp, IF. J. Ja. ; 
6s-t^'ko-p^, K. f 6s't9-o-k5p, Sm. fVb.] n. [dorioy and 
/cdrrno).] Fain in the bones, or in the nerves and mem- 
branes that encompass them. 

08-T¥-6p'¥-NV,* n. The formation or growth of bone. 
Brando. 

0B-Tg-6G'RA-Pny,* n. A description of the bones. Crabb. 
6 s-TE- 6 l^P-^^:r, n. One versed in osteology. 

j “• ‘0 

Oa-TZ-Q-LdG'i-CjSir-LY,* ad. In an osteological manner. 
P, Qyc, 

Os-TE-ftL'p-plsT,* n. One versed in osteolop^. Smart 
Os-T¥-6L'p-py, a. [doTtov and X6yos.] A description, or 
the doctrine, of the bones. 

0s-TE-6p-'f j^i-rO'pj-oDs,* a. Having bones in the fins. 
Rowbotham. 

08-TE-6T'p-My,* n. (Mod.) The dissection of bones. Dan- 
ghson. 

Os'Tl-A-Ry, (6s'tP-?i-r9 or Sst'ypr-^)) [Ss't^-si-r?, P. Ja. R . ; 
bst'y^ir-^, S. K. Sw.] n. [ostiuw, The mouth oroptuiing 
by which a river discharges itself into the sea or lako. 
Browne. [Formerly, an ecclesiastical officer. Weevor.] 
OsT'LER, (bs'ier) n. [hosteller y old Fr.J A hostler. Swtjl. 
See HotTLEa. 

08T'L?R-y, (Ss'I^r-?) n. [hoatdoriey old Pr.] See Hostelrt. 
OsT^MEN, n. pU Eastmen, as the Danish settlers in Ire- 
land were called. Ld. Lyttelton. 

Qs-trA'cean,'*' (ys-trsi^sh^n) n. [ostrea, L.] A bivalve fish ; 
the oyster. Brando. 

Qa-TRA'cipN,* (98-tra'shyn) n. [oorrprtxcov.] A genus of 
fishes ; the trunk-fish. Roget 

Os'TRA-cIi^M:, n. [<}flrr/3a<ci<rudf.] A form of banishment, 
by writing the name or the person proposed to be 
banished on a shell, practised at ancient Athens, by 
which persons considered dangerous to the state wore 
exiled for ten years ; banishment: public censure. 
Os'tra-cIte, n. The oyster in its fossil state. 

Db'tra-cIze, V . a [i. OSTRACIZED ; pp . ostracizing, os- 
tracized.} To banish ; to expel. A^ Marvel 
Ds'traw-ite,* r. (Mm.) A sfiecies of mineral. Daiia. 
Oa'TRicH. n. [autrucho, Pr. ; struthioy L.J The largest 
known bird, round in Aftica and Arabia. It has short 
wings, used for running, not for flight, and its feathers 
are much esteemed for ornament 
08 'TBP-o6th,* n. An Eastern Goth. Enoy. See Visigotk. . 
OT-A-€&fis'T)C,* a. Relating to, or assisting, the sense of 
hearing. Ash. 

Ot-a-c508'tjc, n. [eSra and anfeo.] An instrument that 
assists the heturing ; an ear-trumpet. Hammond. 
Ot-a-c60»'tj-c6n, n. Same as otaeoustic. T^mkms. 
Q-tXl'9)-A,* «. [ojir and dAyof.} (Mod.) Pain In the ear , 
the earache. XhMc^ison. 

n. (Med.) A remedy for the earache. Dungli- 
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The earache j otalgia. Smart 
(ath'?T) proTu Sc a. Not the eame j not thia, dif- 
ferent; not this, the contrary not I or he, but some 
one else:— correlative to each, ^ Each and other often 
come together, as if a compound word. — 0£4er, used as 
a pronoun, takes the plural farm, others. 
til>TH'$R- 9 AT£ 8 , ad. In another manner. Shak. 
6TH'9R-aul9E, (ath'er-|lz) a. & ad, (Sometimes corrupt- 
ed into otherguess.) Of another kind. [Vulgar or local.] 
ffiTH'^R-wiiERE, (uth'9r-hwir) ad. Elsewhere. Hooker. 
fttTH'ER-WHiLE, (ath'^r-hwll) ( ad. At another time, or 
tOTH'¥R-WHiLES, (fitli'?r-bwllz) j other times, ffomtltes. 
6Tii']fR-wl5¥, (hth'^r-wlz) [uth'^r-wlz, 8. J. F. Jo. K. 
Sm.i ath'9r-wlz or fitb'^r-wlz, W.] ad. In a di^erent 
manner; in another way; by other causes; in other re- 
spects. 

0-t;-6se',* (a-sh^s') a. Idle ; unemployed ; being at rest 
or ease. Paley. 

Q-tI'tjs,* n. (Med.) InHammation of the ear. Brands. 
O'Tf-tM* ^'sh9-fim) n. [L.] pi. d^Tf-A, (d'she-^) Rest; 
leisure. Often used in the phrase otmm cum digunate^ rest 
with dignity or respect ; dignified leisure. Clarke. 
P-t6g^r^-phv,*iu (Jiffld.) A description of the ear. Dan- 
gltson, ^ 

Q-TdL^p-i^y,* n. [out and A treatise on the ear. 

Dunghson. 

Ot-9 plXs'tj-c?,* ». [Gr.] (Mtd.) An operation for restor- 
ing the ear. Dunghson, 

Ot'taR,* or Ot'to,* 71 . A corruption of otr, an Arabic 
word, signifying quintessence^ unu usually applied to the 
oily aromas extracted from flowers j as, the otitor of roses, 
tile essential, volatile, or odorous oil of roses. Brands. 
6 t't¥R, 71 , An amphibious quadruped that preys upon fish, 
and 18 valued for its fur. 

Or'TER-iioOND,* n. A variety of hound employed in the 
chase of the otter. P. Cye. 

Ot'tq-mXv,* n. ; pi. Ot'to-mXn§. A native of Turkey, a 
Turk: — a kind of stool or hassock, such as is used in 
•Turkey. Ency. 

OT^Tg-ittAN,* a. Relating to the Turks or Turkey, from 
Othman, or Osman, a commander or sultan of the tribe, 

' who ascended the throne early in the 14 th century. Kncy. 
Ot'TR^L-ITE,* 71 . (Min.) A dark-colored mineral. Dana. 
tSCi'nlT i 

OC'bOst 1 “* a sort of caterpillar. Scott [R.] 

O VJ^LTBTTEf* (6'blq-4t') n. [Fr.] A vaulted dungeon with 
only one aperture m the top for the admission of air 
Oent Mag. 

OCcii, n. An ornament of gold; the collet of a Jewel ; a 
carcanet. Spenser. Tlie blow given by a boar’s tusk. [& ] 
OuQ riT, (ilwt) II. Any thing, Milton. See Auoht. 

Ought, (ftwt) verb defective. (Originally the past tense of 
oioe ,• now used in tho present and imperfect tenses, with 
no other inflection than oughtest for the second person 
singular.) To owe or to be owed , to be bound by duly ; 
to be obliged , to be fit or necessary. 

OOnce, 71 . [oTw, Fr. , uncut, L.] A small weight : — in troy 
weight, the 12th part of a pound , in avoirdupoH, tho 16 tb 
part : — a gold coin of Sicily, and a silver com ot Malta. 
Crahh. — (ZmU) An animal of the panther kind ; a lynx. 

I } imitating waves, Chaucer. 

[duPHE, (sf”) 71 . [aJf^ Teut] A fairy, a goblin. Shak. 
t^du'PHEN, (8'fh) a. Elfish. Shak. 

OOR, pron. or a. Belonging to us. In this form it is regard- 
ed by grammarians as an adjective pronoun or a pronom- 
inal adjective. When it takes the form ours, it is a pro- 
noun of the possessive case. See Ovm. 
C0-R^N-6G'R^-PHlsT,*n, One who describes the heavens. ] 
.dsA. 

O 0 -RAfr- 6 G'RVPHV, n. Idvpavo^ and ypa<p(o.'] A descrip- 
tion of the heavens and the heavenly bodies. 1 

O 0 -r 6 l'C>- 9 V»* a. [ovpov and A >yos.] (Med.) Tho judgment 1 
of diseases from the exEiniinatiun of the urine. Brands. 
O 0 -R 6 .s'co-Py^ n. Same as ourology. Brande. 

CO R!j,* pron. (The possessive case plural of the iiersoiial pro- 
noun /, plurol, ice.) Belonging to us. 

C 0 r-s 1 iLVE§', (dfir-sSlvz') reciprocal pron.; pi. of Myself. 
We ; not others ; — us ; not others. — The singular num- 
ber, oursplf, is used only in the regal style. 

6u§e, (6z) n. See Ooze. 

6u'$ee, (8'zl) n. A species of bird. See Ouzel. 

CU^T.^fl. [ouster, Otar, Fr.] [t. ousted ;pp,ou8Tivo,ousT- 
Bo.j To va^Hite ; to take away j to deprive , to eject. Iltde. \ 
COsT'ER, 71 . (Lart) Dispossession. Blackstone. 
CfisT'bB-Lfl-MXlN, i». [old Fr.] (Old Eng.law)The deliv- 
ery of lands out of the king%; or out of a guardian’s, 
hands. Blaekstone. 

CQt, ad. Not in ; ^posed to ta ; not within ; abroail , not at 
h.tme; not in omce; not In employment , away, to the 
end ; at a lo«i. — Out and out, thorough-paced , 'exlrome , 
going to the extremes. — Out at the heels, having the heels 
bare ; wanting income or thrift. — Out qf pocket, sustain- 
ing loss. — Out qf hand, forthwith ; immediately — Out to 


out, (Csf?.) noting a measurement which is taken from 
the outermost bounds of an object— Out qf, ftom; pro* 
ceeding from ; without ; not in ; noting exclusion, dis 
mission, absence, or dereliction. — Out ^ is accounted s 
compound preposition ; yet qf is the only real preposi- 
tion, out retaining, substantiall^r, its original import — 
Out is much used in composition, and generally signi- 
fies something beyond or more than another; but some- 
times it betokens emission, exclusion, or something ex- 
ternaL 

COt, interj. Expressing abhonence or expulsion. 

CfiT, V, a. To eject ; to oust Dryden. [R.j 
COt-Xct', V. a. To do beyond. Qtioay, 

COt-Xr'gve,* V. a. To overcome in argument Johnson. 
COT-BXs'BtE,* V, a. To surpass in idle prattle. Mdton, 
COt-bXl'^nce, V. a. To overweigb ; to preponderate. 
OOt-bAr', V. a. To shut out by fortification, denser. 
COt-bId', V. a. [t. outbade; pp. outdiooino, outbiddbw, 
outbid.] To surpass, or to overpower, by bidding a higher 
price. 

OuT-BtD'DipB, n. One who outbids. 

OOt-Blown', a. Inflated , swollen with wind. Dryden, 
OOt-blOsh', V. a. To exceed in rosy color. Shipman. 
ODt'board,* n. (Maut) Any thing that is without the 
ship. Crabb. 

OOt'born, o. Foreign ; not native. [R.] 

OOt'boOnd. o. Outward bound. Dryden. 

OOt-brAve^, V. a. To bear down and defeat by being more 
daring^ insolent, or splendid. Shak. 

Ohx-BRA'ZEN, (bClt-bra'zn) v. a. To bear down with im- 
pudence. 

Out'breAk, n. A breaking forth ; eruption ; outburst 
OOt'breAk-ING, n. Act of breaking forth ; eruption. 
OOt-Bk£atH£^ (dflt-bret&O t>. a. To weary by having bet 
ter breath. Shak. To expire. Spenser. 

OOt-bribe',* V. a. To exceed m bribery. Blair, 
OOt-bCd^, V. n. To put foifh buds. Spenser. 

OOt-BUIld', (dflt-biidO V. a. [i. outbuilt or outbuildeo . 
m. ouTBUiLDivo, OUTBUILT or OUTBUILDBD.] To excecu 
in building; to build more durably. Young. 
OOt'-BuIld-jng,* II. A building subordinate to, or con- 
nected with, the main building or house. Dibdtn. 
OOt-bUrn', V. a. To exceed in burning. 8ee Burw. Young. 
OOt'bIjrst,* 71. An outbreak , an explosion. Qu, Reo. 
OOt-cXnt',* V. a. To surpass in canting. Pope. 

OOt'cXst, p. a. Thrown away; cast out ; expelled, 
OOt'cXst, n. Exile; one rejected , one expelled. 
tOOT-efiPT', ciw. Except. B. Jonson. 
oOT-ctiMB', (out-kllmO V. a. To climb beyond. Davenant 
OOt-c6m'pass, t>, <z. To exceed due bounds. 

OOt-crXft\ V. a. To excel m cunning. Shak. 
OOx'CRdP,* n. (OeoL) The exposure of struta at tho earth' s 
surface. Brande. 

OUt'cry, n. A loud cry or noise ; cry of distress ; clamor , 
clamor of opposition , clamor of detestation. 
OOx-dAre', V. a. To venture beyond. Shak. 
tOOx-DATE', tj. a. To antiquate. Hammond. 
o0x-d 6', tJ. a. [t. OUTDID, pp. oUTPOirra, outdore.] To 
excel , to surpass ; to perform beyond. 

OOx'-doob, * a. Being out of the bouse or in the open air, 
exterior, as, “oat-door amusements.” Sir E. Brydges. 
OOi'-DoOR?',* or OOt-qf-door?,* ad. In the open air , 
abroad. Black. 

f>0x-DRlNK', V. a. To exceed in drinking. Donne. 
IGOt'diJre,* V. a. To outlast ; to endure beyond Beaum. 
tf FI. 

OOx-PWfiLE^ V. a. To dwell or stay beyond. ShAh. 
OOt'^r, a. Belonging to the outside ; exterior ; tbaus with- 
out , opposed to inner. 

Ofix'^R-Ly, ad. Towards or on the outside. Gvetn. 
OOx'ER-MOsx, a. ; superl. from Outer. Remotest ftom the 
middle or midst : outmost , uttermost. Bacon. 
OOx-fAce', V. a. To outbrave , to stare down. 

n. The lower end of a watercourse. Loudon. 
tOOx-pANQ'XHfiF,* n. (Law) The right or claim of a lord 
of a fee to try a felon at his own court. Crabb. 
OOt-fXwn' V. a. To excel in fawning. Hudtbras. 
OOx-fEasX', V. a. To exceed m feasting. Bp. 7'aylor. 
OOx^-FifiLP,* 7 ». A field at a distance from tlie homestead. 
Loudon. 

OOX'FlT, 71 . Act of fitting out or preparing for a voyage or 
expedition ; equipment ; mean.'? or money furnished for 
an expedition ; — allowance to a public minister of the 
United States on going to a foreign country, which can- 
not exceed a year’s salary. [Mag. 

ftOx'Ftx-TER,* TU One who fits or makes an outfit. Cons. 
OOx-flXnk', V. a. To outreach the flank of an army. 
OOx-FL?', v.a. [l outklew ; pp. outflyimo, outflow^.] 
To leave behind in flight. 

OOx-f66l', u. a. To exceed in folly. Young. 
fOOx'-FORM, n. External appearance. B, Jonson. 
O0x-FR<5VkNS V. a. To overbear by frowns. Shak. 
OOx'-gAxe, «. Outlet ; passage outwards. Spenser 
O0x-9fiN'¥ib-^£, v , a . [u outoeweealled , pp . outoexee^ 
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Atxiro To exceed *n milltaiy ckill 

or manoeuvre. Ld, CheAerJieUL 
COT-AXYE', (-|lv0 «. 0 . To aurposs in giving. Drydei^ 
OOT-«d', V. a. [uouTWBHT, pp* ouTootna, outookx*] To 
surpaM ; to go beyond j to leave behind j to circumvent. 
OOT-€K5']gE.* n. One who outgoes, one wfac leaves any 
place, territory, or land. Farm. Ency. 

OuT-»o'|Ne, n. The act of going out; the slate of going 
forth: — expenditure , outlay. Fraxer*s Mag. 
OOT'-©Ri)OND,* n. Ground lying withoul^or at some dis- 
tance from, the main or central ground. ChmL Mag, 
C0t-Gr5w', (jtri/) V. a. [t. ouioasw ; jpp. outorowino, 
OUTGROWN.] To surpass in growth j to grow too great or 
too old for. 

OOt'-guard, (ddt'g&rd) n. A guard posted at a distance 
from the mam body as a defence. 

OOt-hAul'IPR,* n. (Maut.) A rope for hauling out the 
tack of a jib. Jtfor. EicL 

OOT-H£R'QI>,* V. a. ft. OUTHKRODSD j pp. OUTHSRODINO, 

ouTHBBODBo.] To overact or surpass the character or cru- 
elty of Herod. SAak. 

O&T'iioOSE, R. An out-building, as regards the dwelling- 
house ; as, a barn, stable, coachhouse, &.c. 

OOt-j£st', V. a. To exceed or overpower by jesting. SAak. 
OOt-jIlt',^ V. 0 . To surpass in jilting. Congreoe. 
COt-jCg'gle, t>. a. To surpass in juggling. Bp. HalL 
OOt-knave', (-nSv') V. a. To surpass in knavery. 
fOOx'LXND, a. Foreign. Strutt. 
tpOT'LXND-ipR, n. A foreigner, .d. Wood. 

OOt-eXnd^jsh, o. Not native , foreign ; strange. Addiaan. 
OOt-lXst', V. a. To surpass in duration. Bacon. 
OOt'lAWjTi. {Law) One excluded from the benefit, aid, or 
protection of the law j — a robber , a bandit. Shak, 

OUT'LAW, U. a. [UOUTLAWBO ;pp. OUTLAWING, OUTLAWBO.] 

To deprive of the benefit and protection of the law. 
OOt'lAw-rv, n. {Law) A decree or punishment by which 
u man is deprived of the protection of the law. — “ In the 
United States, outlawry in civil cases is unknown ; and if 
there are any instances of outlawry in criminal cases, 
they are very rare.” Bouvier. [out. Qu. Rev. 

OOt'lAy,* n. Expenditure , sum expended ; act of laying 
COt-l£ap', V. a. To pass by leaping , to start beyond. 
OCt'lSap, M€p) n. Solly ; flight , escape. Locke. 
OOt-lKarn^* ®. a. To surpass in learning. Ash. 
OOt'lIit, r. Passage outwards, discharge outw'ards; 
egress , passage of egress. 

OOt'lIck-¥r, n. (JVauL) A small piece of timber fastened 
to the top of the poop, and standing right out astern. 
OOT'L!e% (-11') V. a. To surpass in lying. Bp. Roll. 
OtT'Ll-i^R, R. One who lies not, or is not resident, in the 
place with which bis office or duty connects him. — {Mm.) 
A portion of a rock or stratum detached at some distance 
from the principal mass. 

OOt'line, n. Contour, a line by which any figure is 
defired , a sketch ; delineation ) exterior line , extremity. 

OOT'LINE,* V. a. [l. OUTLINED jpp. OUTLINING, OUTLINED.] 

To form an outline or sketch. Month. Rev. 

Oi)T-LlVE', V. a. To live beyond j to survive. Shak. 
OOT-Llv'jpR, R. One who outlives j a survivor. 
OOt-look', (ofit-Kik') u.o. To face down 3 to browbeat 3 to 
look out 3 to select. Cotton. 

OflX'LOOK, n. A vigilant watch 3 a look-out ; vigilance. 
tOOT'LOPE, R, An excursion. Fiona 
oOt-lOs'tre, (-t^r) V. a. To excel in brightness. Shak. 
OOt'eY-ING, p. a. Being out of the common place or order. 
OCt-mXn'tle,* V. a. To surpass in dress or ornament. 
Cowptr, 

OOt-march', V. a. To leave behind in the march. 
OOT-MfiA^'VRE, (dflt-mezh'vr) v. a. To exceed in measure. 
^Dt'm5st, a. ^molest from the middle. Mtlum. 
OCt-kAme', V. a. To exceed m naming. Beaum, ^ FI. 
OCt'n^ss,* r. An external form or show. Colendge. [R,] 
COt-nOm'BER, V. a. To exceed in number. Adduon. 
CCt'-qf-door',* a. Being out of the house, or in the open 
air : — same as outrdoor. Southey. See Out-dook. 
0&t'-pp-th¥-wAy',* a. Uncommon ; unusual. Addieon. 
C 0 t- 4 ;>F-TRIh',* o. (A'out.) Applied to a ship when she is 
not properly balanced for navigation. Mar. Diet. 
COt-pAcE', V. 0 . To outgo 3 to leave bebmd. Chapman. 
OOT-pAa'A-JidUR, (-mdr) v. a. To exceed in keeping mis- 
tresses. Shak. 

OOt'-pAb-I8H, r. Parish not lying within the walls or limits. 
OOt'-pXet, n. Part remote from the centre or main body. 
60 t'-pA-tii^kt,‘*’ r. a patient not in the bo^ital. JodreU. 
t>OT-p££R'.* V. a. To surpass in nobleness. Shak, 
OOT-P 5 I 9 E', V. a. To outweigh. HotoelL 
0Ct'-p6rch, n. An entrance. MtUon. 

^OT'pdRT, R. A pon at some distance from a city or town. 
DOt'pSst, n. A post or station without the limits of the 
camp, or u a distance from the army 3 troops placed at 
such a station. 

f>0T-p6tJR', (dflEpUr^) V. a. To pour out 3 to emit. 

ODT-pdu b'ino,* R. Act of pouring out 3 eflTusion. CSb. 06. 
{>Ot*fRAt\ V, s. To exceed in prayer. Drydm* 


OOt-pr£ach% V. 0. To exceed in jpnaching 
tOOT-pRIzE^ «. a. To exceed in the value set. Shm, 
OOt'r^i^B, [aat'rfla, & F, i uat'raj, W. J. Jo. K. RJ m 
[outragty Pr.] Open violence 3 wanton abuse or miscfalerj 


a grave injury 3 enonnity. 

OOt'rA^e, fttflt'rSj, & P. Ja. R; »at-ri^', W. R] e. m 
rottfra^jPir.l [i, outxaobd) pp. outhaqiro, ouvraobo.] 
To injure vidwntly 3 to abuse or insult roughly or inde* 
cenUy ; to treat or perform abusively. 
tpOT^RAijiE, V. n. To commit exorbitancies. Aeekam. 
OOT-RA'^Eoys, (-jys) a. Violent 3 fUriou8 3 raging; exor- 
bitant: tumultuous; turbulent: excessive : enormousb 
OOT-RA'VEoys-LV, (-jvHi-i?) ad. Violently 3 fUriously. 
OOt-rA'^eovs-n&ss, (jt.is-nSs) n. Fury ; violence. 

OOt bXn',* t. firpm Outrun. SCe Outbur. 

OOt-bXp',* V. 0 . T’o surpass in rapping. Pope. 

ODt-rIze', V. a. To root out entirety. Sandys. 

OtrrJi^ (&-tra')a. [Fr.] Elxtmvagant 3 out of the common 
limita , overstrained. Z>r. Oeddes. 

OOt-rEach', V. a. To go beyond ; to overreach. 
GOt-rEa'^on, (oht-rG'zn) v. a. To excel in reasoning. 
OOt-rEcx'on, {-kn>^. a. To exceed in reckoning. 
OOt-reign', (dQt'rkn') v. a. To surpass in reigning; to 
reign through or beyond the whole of. Spenser. 
GCt^rIck,* n.A heap of hay or com in the open air.JPmnsrtC. 

OOT ride', V. a. [1. OUTBODE , pp. OUTBIDINO, OUTBIDDEN, 

OUTBID.] To Burmss 'by riding ; to ride beyond. 
^Dt-kide', V. n. To travel or ride about. Adduon, 
OOt'rIde,* n. A place for riding. SonterviUe. 

OOT'RiD-?R, n. One who outrides, or rides abroad; a ser- 
vant on horseback who precedes or accompanies a car- 
nage: — a sheriff’s summoner. 

OOt-rIg'g?r, n. {MauU) A projecting spar or piece of tun 
her for extending ropes or sails, or for other temporary 
purposes. 

OOt-rIght', (dflt-rlt') ad. Immediately ; completely. 
OOt-rIse',* V. a. To rise earlier than another. ScotL 
COt-rFval, V. a To surpass in excellence. Addison. 
tpOx'ROAD. n. Excursion , an outride, 1 Mace. xv. 
oOT-RdAR'i (dflt-r 6 r') V, a. To exceed in roaring. Shak, 
OOr-RdOT't V. a. To extirpate ; to eradicate. Rowe. 

GOT-ROn', tJ. a. [l. OUTBAN , pp. OUTRUNNING, OUTBUR.] To 

leave behind in running 3 to exceed. 

OOt-sail', V. a. To exceed or leave behind in sailing. 
IpOT'scAPE, n. Power of escaping. Chapman. 
O0t-sc6ld',* V, a. To surpass in scolding. Shak. 
GOt-scorn', V. a. To bear down by contempt. Shak 
i)flT-scbCR'jNG,* n, Offscouring. Smart. 

C 0 t- 8 £ll r. a. [t. outsold ; pp. outssluro, outsolb»J 
To exceed in sellmg, or in the prices for things sold 3 to 
sell at a higher rate , to gain a higher price SkoX. 
OOt'-sEn-trv,* 7 i. Asentry to guard an avenue. 

OOt's£t. n. Opening 3 beginning. Mason. 
OOt-set'tlbr^* n. One who settles at a distance ftom the 
mam body. Kirby. [lustre. 

OOt-shine'. V. n. To emit lustre. Shak. — r. a. To excel in 
0 Dt-sh6ne',* i. from Outshine, See Outshirx. 
OOt-8h56t', r. a. To exceed in shooting. 

OOt-shOt', V. a. To exclude ; to shut out, Donne. 
OOt'sIde, n. The part or side exposed to the atmosphere 3 
superficies , surfhee , external part , extreme part 3 super- 
ficial appearance , outer side , the utmost. 

OOt'slDE,* a. Belonging to the superficies; exterior 3 being 
without; consisting' in show. Ash. 

OOT-sIn', V. a. To exceed in sinning. SiUtngbeck, 
OOt-sIt', V. a. To sit beyond the time of any thing 
OOt- 8 RIp', V. a. To avoid by flight. B. Jonson, 

OCt'skYbt, n. A suburb 3 border; outport; outpost. 
OOt- 8 L££p', V. a. To sleep beyond. Shak. 

GOt-soar', ('S5r') V. a. To soar beyond. 

OCt-860nd', V. a. To exceed in sound. Hammond. 
OOt-bpar'kle,* V. a. To exceed in sparkling. Byron, 
OOt-speak', V. a. To exceed in speaking. 8^. 
OOt- 8 p 6 rt', V. a. To sport beyond. Shak. 

GOt-sprEad', (-sprfid') v. a. To extend , to dtfiTuse. 
OOt-stAnd', V. a. [t. outstood; pp. outstardirq, out- 
stood.] To resist jjh) stand beyond the proper time. Shak, 
OOt-stand', V. n. To protuberate from the main body. 
OOt-btAnd'|ng,* a. Existing abroad 3 unsettled 3 unpaid ; 

as, ** outstanding debts.*’ Ck. Ob, 

OOt-btAre', r. a. To face down 3 to browbeat ; to outfkce. 
OOt-stEp',* V. a. To step or go beyond. Smart. See Strf. 
OfiT-STbRM',* V. a. To overbear by storming. Smart, 
GOt^-strEEt, n. A street in the extremity of a town. 
OOt- 8 Tr£tch', V. a. To extend ; to spread out. Shak. 
OOT-STRftTCHED,* (dfit-strCcb'pd or dilt-strdebt') p. a. Ex- 
tended j stretched out. Deuteronomy. 

OOt-stride', V. a. To surpass in striding. B. Joneon. 
OOx-STBlP', v.a, [i. ouTBTBippxn; pp. outbtxippiro, out- 
stripped. J To outgo 3 to leave behmd in a race. 
OOt-sweAr', r. a. To overpower by swearing. BkoX. 
O0x-8w££t^£N, (-Bwet'tn)e* a. Toexoel in •weetness.Bitok. 
OOx- 8 w£i,l', V, a. To swell beyond 3 to overflow. Betpyu 
tOOT-xAKS',pr^. Except. Oower. 
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Throw. 

gOT-TdN&ufi'> Mfing') «. a. To bear down by noise Skak, 
OOT-T6P', V. 0 . To orertop ; to surpass. WHliams, 
tOOT-O'gvuE,* (ttat-ya'zhvr) v* a. To surpass in exacting 
usury. Pope, 

OOt-vXl'vb, (-vtl'yp) o. a. To transcend in price. Sople. 
OOT*vft^'QM, V, a. To exceed in poison. S/iak, 

OOt-vIe', (-vV) V. a. To exceed ; to surpass ; to outstrip. 
OOt-vIl'lajm, (-l|n) r. a. To exceed in viilany. 8hak, 
oOt-voIce', V. a. Tooutroar; to exceed in clamor. SAak, 
OOt-v6te' t>. o. To conquer or exceed by voting. 

(-wftkO ©. a. To exceed in walking. 
OOt'-wAll, n. Outward wail of a building; superficial ap- 
pearance. Skak, 

Out' WARD, a, Bxtemal ; exterior, opposed to mtoard ; vis- 
ible ; extrinsic : not inward ; not internal; not spiritual. 
OOt'ward, n. External form. Skak, [r.J 
OOt'wabd. ad. To the outward parts; to foreign parts, 
as, “ a ship outward bound.** 

OOt'waRD-ly, od. Externally; not inwardly; in appear- 
ance. 

OOT'WARD-iffiss,* R. State of being outward. Coleridge. 
OOt'WAED§, ad. Same as outward. J^ewton. 

OOt-watch', C-wSch') V, a. To surpass in watchAiIness. 
OOt-weXr', (r^ir') v. a. [i. outwore ; pp, outwxariwo, 
ouTwoRrc.j To wear out ; to exceed In wearing: — to 
pass tediously. Poj^ 

OuT-wiSfiD' V. a. To extirpate, as a weed ; to surpass in 
weeding, denser. 

OOt-w£ep', ©. a. To exceed in weeping. Dryden. 
OOt-WEIOH', (bfit-wa') «. a. To exceed in gravity^ to 
preponderate ; to excel in value or influence. 
toOT-wftLL', V . a. To pour out. Spenser, 

OOt-wEnt', i. from Outgo. See Outgo. 

OOt-wh5re',* V. a. To exceed in lewdness. Pope, 
OOt-wIn', e. 0 . To surpass, [ffo get out of. Spender.] 
OOt-wInd', V . a. To extricate , to unloose. More, 
OOt-WInd', V. a. To outstrip ; to outgo. Oartk. 
OOt-wIt', V , a. To cheat ; to overcfime by stratagem. 
OOt-work',* (-wiirkO V . a. [t. outworked, outwrouoht : 
m ouTwoRRiiro, outworked, outwrouoht.] To exceed 
in working , to outdo. J3. Joneon, 

OOt'work, (bflt'wiirk) n. (Fort.) A work raised on the 
outside of the ditcji of a fortified place ; a work raised 
outwardly for defence , the part of a fortification next 
the enemy. 

<50t-w6rn', p. from Outwear. Milton. See Outwear. 
fOOT-woRTH', (-wUrth') e. a. To excel in value. Sliak. 
|OCt-Wr£st', (-rSstO V. a. To extort by violence. Spenser. 
OOt-wrIte',* tj. o. To surpass or excel in writing. Jidduon. 
OOt-WROUGHT', ^r4wt') p. from Outwork. B. Jonson. 
OOt-zA'NV. w. o. To exceed in bufToonery. B. Jonson. 
6u'zel,* (&'y.l) R. (OrnOh.) A water-fowl of the rail kind. 
Crabb. A blackbird. Smart. 

6'VAL, a. [ovaUy Fr. ; oeum, L., an egg.] Oblong and cur- 
vilinear ; resembling the longitudinal section of an egg. 
— Oval wvndowj one of the holes in the hollows of we 
ear. 

O'val, r. a figure resembling an ellipse, or the transverse 
section of an egg ; an egg-shaped superficies. 

n. The albumen or white of an egg. 

Brande. 

5'VAL-Ly,* ad. In the manner of an oval. Scott, 
5'val-shAped,* (-shapt) a. Having the form of an oval. 
Loudon, 

O-vA'rj-oOs, a. Consisting of eggs. Thomson, 
Q-vA'RI-Cm,* r. [L.] pi. Q-vi'Rf-A. (Anat.) The two or- 
gans which contain the female ova. — (Bot.) A hollow 
case enclosing ovules or young seeds, situated in the can> 
tre of a flower. Brands. See Ovary. 

6'VA-RV, ». [ovairSf Fr. ; ovanum, L.] (AnaU) An organ 
containing the female ova, or in which impregnation is 
performed. — (Bet) A hollow case enclosing ovules or 
young seeds. See Ovarium. 


and a lance. Lindley, 

0-VA'TIOW» n. IFr. ; oeatio, L.] An Inferior kind of tri- 
umph among tne Romans, granted to distinguished mili- 
tary leaders, in which sheep were sacrificed Instead of 
bullocks. 

0-vA-T9^dB'L6wo,* a. Oblong as an egg. Smart, 

tOv'¥L-Ty,* R. (Law) Wkiakaw, See Oweltv. 

bv'EN, fdv'vn) R. An arched cavity, of brick or stone 
work, tot baking bread, 4tc. ; a cavity in a stove for bak- 
ing. 

ftv'EN-LtSfl,* (tiv'vn-ies) a. Destitute of an oven. Asv. 

Above ; above, with motion ; across ; upon ; 
through ; throughout ; more than. 

C'V^R, ad. Above the top; so as to be upper or above ; 


more ; throughout r firom beginning to end ; fh>m elde to 
side. — Ooer and above, besides ; fa^ond was first 
supposed or immediatoty intended.— Otwr%oiti«t, oppo- 
eite. — Over and over, with repetition. — To gine over, to 
cease from ; to attempt to help no longer. — Over is much 
used in composition, and with various meanings; but 
more commonly with the signification of too, too vtuek, 
more than enough, excess, abundanee. 

0'v?R, a. Being past or beyond:— upper; being on the 
outside ; aa^over leather. T^id, 

O'VJ^R, V, a. To get over. Pegge, [North of Eng.] 
O-vgR-A-BotND”, V, n. To abound more than enough. 
5 -v£r-Act', V, a, it n. To act more than enough. 

O'v^B a-oainst',* (-gCnstOprqi. Opposite to, with an in- 
tervening space. Raleigh, 

5-ybr-A9>tAte, V. a. To agitate too much. 
(VyjgR-ALLg,* n, pi A kind of loose trousers eorering 
another dress. Smart, 

5- vbr-Anx'iov 8,* (-Ank'shys) a. Too anxious. Maunder, 
O-vbk-Xnx'iovs-lv,* ad. In a too anxious manner. Ask, 

6- v]pR-ARCH', V . a . To cover as with an arch. 
0 -V]?r-Awe', V , a . [i. overawed; vp . oterawiro, over- 
awed.] To keep in awe ; to Intimidate. 

O-vbR'BXl At*tC£, V . a. To weigh down ; to preponderate. 
O'vbr-bXl-ance, r. An excess ; more than an equivalent. 
tp-VBR-BXT'TLE, a. Too fruitful ; exuberant. Hooker, 
O-ver-beAr'. C-b4r0 v. a. [i. overbore ; pp. ovbrbeariro, 
overborne.] To bear down by power, severity, or pride ; 
to repress ; to subdue ; to prostrate. 

(Vv¥R-beAb'jn»,* p. a. Bearing down ; oppressive ; des- 
potic. 

O-VER-BftND', V. a. [i. OVERBEWT ; pp, OTEHBEICDINO, 

ovERBBNT.] To bend too much, or too intensely. 

6-VipR-BtD', V. a, [t. OVSRBADB ; pp. OVERBIDDlNO, OTER- 
BID.] To bid more, or too much. 

6-v:gR-BL.6w', v. n. [i. overblew ; pp. ovBRBLowiifa, 
oTEBBLoww.J To Wow With too much violence. Spenser. 
6-v?e-bl6w', V . a. To drive away. Waller. 
O'vi^R-BdARD, ad. Off the ship ; out of the ship. 
0-V9 R-b6Il'.* V . a. To boll too much. Harte, 

5- v¥B.b6ld',* a. Too bold ; impudent. Ash, 

6- VER-b6rne',* p. from Overbear. See Overbear. 
0-V^R-BRfif D',e ©. a. To breed to excess. Fo, Qm. Rev, . 
6-v]pR-BR6W', V . a. To hang over. CoUins, 
O-VfR-BUlLD^* V . a. To exceed in building ; to build over. 

Black. See Build. . 

0-vi?R-BUlLT', uk.p. from Overbuild, See Ovbrbuild. 
tp-v^a-BDLK', V . a. To oppress by bulk. Skak, 
0-V¥R-bUr'den, (-dn) v. a. To load with too great weight. 
6-V]^R-BtlR'DEN-s6ME,''' a. Too burdensome. Raleigh. 
0-v?R-BUs'v,* (-blz'§) o. Too busy ; officious. SmarL 
6-ver-buy', C-bl') V . a. To buy too dear or loo much. Bp 
HaU. 

0-v?b-cAme',* t, from Overcome, See Overcomr. 
0-v?e-cXn'9-pv, V . a. To cover as with a canopy. SWfc. 
0'V]f.R-cARE.* R. Excessive care ; anxiety. Dryden, 

0 VJPR-cAre'fOl,* a. Careflil to excess. Smart. 
O-v^r-oAr'ev, V . a. To carry or hurry too far. Hayward. 

0-V^R-CAST', V . a. [*. OVERCAST, pp. OTBRCASTIITO, OVBRr- 

CAST.] To cloud ; to darken ; — to cast or compute at loo 
high a rate : — to sew over; to encircle with a thread. 
O'v^r-cAst,* o. Clouded; cloudy; obscured. Maunder. 
6-v?R-cAu'TIOVS,* (-shys) a. Cautious to excess. SmarL 
0-V¥R-chAr9E', V. a. ft. overcharobo ; pp. overchabo- 
iNo, ovebcharoed.] To charge to excess; to rate too 
high ; to load too heavily ; to caricature. 
0 'v?r-chXR9-e,'*' r. Too ^eat a charge. Oaseoigno, 
6-v?R-CLiMB', (-kllm^ V. a. To climb over. Ld, Surrey 
0-vjfR-cL50DS V. a. To cover with clouds. Abp, Laud. 

5- V¥R-CL6t', V. a. To fill beyond satiety. Skak, 
O'v^R-coAT,* n. An outside coat ; a greatcoat. ColBer, 
0-V]fB-c6ME', (-k&m') V, a. [overcomen, D.] [i. overcame ; 

pp. OVERCOMING, ovbrcombO To subdue , to conquer, to 
vanquish ; to surmount.* [fTo invade. Skak.] 
0-v^;R-cftME', (-kiim') v. n. To gain the superiority. 

6- V¥E-c6M'lfB, (-kum'^r) r. One who overcomes. 
6-v?R-c6M'|Na-Ly, ad. In the manner of a conqueror. 
(5-V¥R-c6rr'F|-DftNCE,* n. Too great confidence. Aek. 
0-V¥R-cdN'Fj-DJ£NT,* o. Too confident , preMumptuous. 

Ask, 

O-v^R-cSfiriT', V, a. To rate or count too Wgb, 
0 -V?b-c6v'¥R, V. a. To cover completely. Skak, 
O>ygR-cRfiD'v-Z<o0Sj* a. Credulous to excess. MUUm, 
0-V]PR-cr6w', V. a. To crow as in triumph. Spenser, 
0'V?b-dAr-ING,* a. Too daring. Skak. 

O-v^r-dAte', V , a. To date beyond the proper period. 
O-VJpR-DftL'j-CATE,* a. Delicate to excess. Bp. HalL 
tO-TgR-DlOHT', (-dlt')p. a. Covered over. Spenoer, 
^TgR-DtL')-4^£ifT,‘*' 0 . Excessively diligent. Ask, 
O-vjbr-dO', V* a, [l overdid ;pp. ovbrdoimo, ovbroore.] 
To do more than enough. 

(5-v?R-d6', V, n. To do too much. Orew, 

O-y^R-DdsE',* V. a. To load with too large a dose. Ash, 
O'vgR-Ddas,* n. An exceMlve dose. JCacy. 
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O-VflUDmXW'l* t>. 0. [i. OT*RP*«W} Pf. OTUIIDBAWIKO, 

oTEROluwiy To draw too much, or beyond one’s credit 
or aotboriti^^— to represent too strongly. Qu. Jiso. 
C>V¥E-drAw'|N(»,^ «. Tbe act of drawing too high, or be- 
yond one’s credit. ^ 

(^VfiuXiRfiss^, V, a. To dress too much or lavishly, rope* 
t^ri^R-VKlnK'f V, n. To drink too much or to excess. 
6-v?R-DRiVE', c. a. To drive too hard, or beyond 
itrength. 

O-VRR-DRf', V. a. To dry too much. Burton* 
0-vjpR-fiA'i8¥R, (-S'g^r) a. Too eager ; too vehement. 
0-V¥R-£A'fi¥R-LV, ad* With too much eagerness. Mtiton, 
^Y]pR-]gAR^N^ST,* a. Excessively earnest. Shak* 
0-v?r-£at',* V. n* To eat too much. Ash, See Eat. 
0-V¥R-£mp'tv, (-«m't9) V* a. To make too empty. 
0-vjpR-£8'Ti-M;^TE,* n. Too high an estimation. Jfiorton* 
O-v^R-fis'T^-MATE,* V. a. To estimate too high. Scott* 
0-vifR.-¥X-ciT'¥D,* a* Excited too much. Colandge* 
0-v]pR-E?E', (S-v^r-lO V* a* To superintend} to observe; 
to remark. Shak, 

O^Vj^r-fXll, n. A cataract. Raleigh, — (JiTauL) A shoal or 
bank near the sur/hce of the sea. Orabb* 
fi-v?R FA-TlouE',* ». o. To fatigue too much. Ash, 
O-vipR-FifiD',* e. a. To feed too much. Dryden, Bee 
Feed 

0-V¥R-fIll',* e. a* To fill too fhll. Ash* 

C-VER-FL6at', e. a* To cover, as with water. Dryden, 

0 V¥R-plo0b 7SH,* e. a. To flourish or adorn superficial- 
ly. Shak* 

6-V?R-fl6w', (-^d') V, n. [i. ovaarnowED; jm* over- 
FLOvriiro, oterplowed, terongly ovERPt-owN.] To be 
' more than fhll ; to flow over the banks or limits ; to 
exuberate ; to abound. 

C-v?r-fl6w', o. a. To fill beyond the brim ; to deluge ; 
to drown , to inundate. 

6^V¥R-Fl6w, n. Inundation ; exuberance ; more than fhl- 
iiess ; such a quantity as runs over. 

O-VER-FLdw'yNG, n* ^uberance ; copiousness. /• 
C-V¥R-FL5w')Na,'* p* a* Inundating; exuberant; abun- 
dant. 

O-VRR-FlSw'jng-LY, ad. Exuberantly. Boyle. 
0-vrr-fl6wn' ♦ p. from Overfiy. See Oterflt. 
6-V?R-FLCsh',* t>. a. To flush too high. Smart. 

0-V^R-FE?^ V. O. [l. OVERFLEW , pp. OVERFLTINO, OVER- 
FLOW H.] To cross by flight. Dryden* 
fi-VER-FOND',* a. Too fond. Mdton* 

C-v?r-f5r'w^rd,* o. Forward to excess. Strong* 
0-v?r-for'Wari>-n£ss, n. Too great forwardness. 
0-v?R-FRfi£',* o. Too free ; too (arailiar. Ash* 
(5-V£R-FREIGHT', (-friit') V. a* [t. overfreiohted; pp. 
overfreiohtiro, overfreighted.] To freight or load 
too heavily. 

O-V£R-fr0it'f0l, r-frdt'fill) a. Too fruitful. 
tfi-v?R-jGfiT', V. a. To reach ; to come up with. SAney. 
0-v?r-gXld', V. a. To gild over , to varnish. 
O-vipR-GlRD', V. a. To bind too closely, Mtiton. 
Ci-V£R-GLXNCE^, V. a* To look hastily over. Shak* 
0-v?r-g6', V. a* [l overwert; pp. ovERGorwo, over- 
gore.] To go over or beyond ; to surpass; to excel. 
O-V¥R-g0we', p. from Ooergo. Surpassed. — [fliijured. 
SAak.J 

C vjpr-g<3b9E', V. a. To gorge too much. Shak. 
fC-v^R-GBjUsED', (-grist') a. Having too much grass; 

overgrown with grass. Spenser. 

O-v^e-geeAt', (-^tO a. Too great Locke. 
0-V£r-greed'v,* a* Greedy to excess. Ash. 
0-V]pR-GR6w', V. a, [l overgrew ; pp. overgrowino, 
ovERORowrr.j To grow beyond ; to cover with growth. 
6 -V¥B-&e5w', t, n. To grow beyond the natural size. 
C'vipRrGROWN,* p. a. Grown too large ; grown over. 
C'v?r.6r5wtu. n. Exuberant growtii. 

O-vi^r-hAle', (-hSiwl') t). a. To examine. See Overhvul. 
t(yvRR-HXND,* n. Su^rionty; upperhand. Str Th. More. 
o-V£R-hXn^DLE, V. a. To mention too often. Shak. 
C-V£B-hXng', V. a, [t. ovERHurro ; pp, overharoiiio, 
ovcRHurro.] To Jut over; to impend over. Shak. 
0-v?r-h1wg', V. n. To bang or jut over. MUton. 
6-V?r-habd',* o. Excessively hard. Ash. 
5-V£r.hXrd'en, (-dn) v. a. To make too hard. 
O-VRR-HAS'TJ-Ly, ad. In too great a hurry. Hales. 
O-v^R-HAs'Ti-Nfiss, ». Too mucb haste. Reresby. 
0-v?r-hA»'Tv, o. Too quick ; too hasty. Hammond, 
0-vgR-HXuL' t. a. (AVwt) To unfold or loosen, as the 
tackle of a ship to pull or turn over unceremoniously ; 
to examine over again. 

C-vgR-u£AD', ad. Above the bead ; aloft ; in Che aenitb ; 
above. 

O-VlgR-HfiAR', V. a. [i, overheard; pp* OVBEHBAEtfVO, 
OVBRUBARO.] To hear privately or by chance; to hear 
what was not meant to be heard. 

0-v?R-HJi»AED',*p. a. Heard as by accident Oilman, 
^vg;E-H£AT', e. a. To beat too mucb. Addison, 
<6-V£R-h8le', e, a. To cover over. JB. Jonson, 
fO-v^R-HfiND', e. a. To overtake ; to reach. $^psmsar 


6-vi?R-la'8V*,*<-Ish'«bv) n. An excessive issue, as of bank 
notes. D. Webster, 

C-y£R>^£AL^ova,'^ 0. Jealous to excess. Shak, 
0-V£R-j5Y', V, a* To transport; to ravish. Bp, Tsylor, 
O'v^iR-Jo^, B. Transport; ecetaw. Shak, 
O-VJ^R^JbtED',* (-jdido F* «• Filled with Joy or trans 
port 

0-V¥R-kInd'w?sb,* n. Excessive kindness. Shak, 
C'VfR-Ll'BQB, e. a, [i. otbrla bored, pp. overlaboriro, 
OVERLABORED.] To oxecute with too much labor or cure * 
to harass with toil. 

O-V^B-LXDE'i V. a. [i OVBRLADSD ; pp. OVBRLADlKO, OVER 

LADBR.l To overburden ; to lade too much.. SucA/mg. 
0'V£B-1.AND,* a. Performed or carried on by land, not by 
sea. Ed, Rev, 

f3'vRR-J.XNJ>.^R,* n. One who travels over regions or 
lands. TVut 

O-VBR-tlP',* e. a. To lap or fold over. Smart. See lur. 
6-VRR-liAR<^E', a. Too large. Colher. 
tO-V£R-LXsH', V. n. To exaggerate. Barrow* 
tp-y:^R-LXsfi^lNG-I.y, ad. With exaggeration. Brerevjood* 
^v^r-lAt^, V. a* [l overlaid ; pp. overlavino, 

OVERLAID.] To lay something upon; to oppress by too 
much weight or power ; to smother with too much or too 
close covering; to smother; to crush; to overwhelm: — 
to cover the surface, as of a work In wood, with a 
metal. 

5-V¥R-lAy'jng, n. A superficial covering. Exod. xxxviii. 
5 -v?b-1.£ap', V, a. To pass over, as by a jump. Shak. 
O'VjpR-LfeATU-^R, (-16tn-^r) n. Upper-leather. Shak. [R.] 

5- V¥R litAV'EN, (-ISv'vn) V* a* To swell out too much. B. 
Jonson. To mix too much with ; to corrupt. Shak. 

6- V£R-L.1e',* e. a. [u overlay; pp. overltino, ovkh- 
LAiw.] (OeoL) To lie mxin or over. Phtlhps. 

5- V£R-L.iGllT', (-lltO s* Too strong light. Bacon, 

6- V£R-i.1ve', V. a* To survive ; to outlive. Sidney, 
0-V?R-i.tvE', V. 71* To live too long, .hfilton, 
0-v^:r-e1v'£B, n. One who overlives , survivor. Bacon. 
0-V£R-1.5ad', V. a. [l overloaded, pp. overloadiru, 

OVERLOADED.] To load With too much , to burden. 
6 -v?b-^I.6n6', a. Too long. Boyle. 

O-VER-LOOK', (-liik') V. a. [u OVERLOOKED ; pp. overlook- 
ing, OVERLOOKED.] To vlow from a higher place, to view 
fully ; to peruse ; to superintend , to oversee , to review : 
— to pass by indulgently , to neglect , to slight. 
0-V?R-LOOK'£R, (-Iflk'«?r) It, One who overlooks. 
O'V^R'iiOcip, n, {Maut.) Orlop. Ralegh. See Orlof. 

5- v?R-l6ve', V. a. To love too mucif. Bp. Hall* 
O'VjpE-LV, o. TfCareless ; negligent ^ slight. Bp. HaU*] Cur- 
sory ; supernciaJ. Karnes. [Scotticism.] — Excessive, loo 
much. Colendge. [r.] 

f0'y£R-LV,* fld. Carelessly; slightly. Bailey 
O-VER-MXsT'jpD, o. Having too much mast. Dryden* 
0-V¥R-mXs'T1?r, V. a. To subdue ; to TOvern. Shak. 
0-VER-MATCH', V. a. To be loo powerful for , to conquer 
Mdton. 

O'vfR match, n. One of superior powers ; superiority. 
0-VJfR-M£A§'VRE, (-mSzb'yr) v. a* To measure or estimate 
too largely. Bacon. 

0'V£R-m£a^VRR, (-miizh'yr)n. Something given over liie 
due measure ; a surplus. 

6- V£R-m£r'ev,* Excessively merry. Shak* 

t6-V¥R-MlcK'LE, (-mik'kl) a. Overmuch. 

O-y^R-Mlx', V. a. To mix with too mucb. Cretek. 
(5-V9R-m6d'est, a. Too bashful , too reserved. Hales. 
t0'V£B-MO8T, 0 , Highest, over the rest. Ainstoorth. 
q-v^r-mDch', o. Too much ; more than enough. Locke, 
(5-VER'MDch', ad. In too great a degree. Hooker* 
O-V^B-mDch', n. More tlian enough. Milton, 
tO-y£R-MGcH'N£HB, n* Superabundance. B. Jonson, 
t6-V£R-Mt}i.'Ti-T0DE, V. o. To exceed in number. Milton 
&y£B-NAME', V, a. To name over in a series. Shak. 
0-y£R-NlGHT', (-nlt')n. Night before bed-tnne. Shak, 
6-V£R-NiGHT%* ad. Through the niglit, in the evening, 

or in the evening before. TarbervUe. 
tO-VER-N6l8E', V. a* To overpower by noise. Cowley. 
tfV-V£R-6F'P}CB, V. a* To lord by virtue of office. Shak* 
0-v?R-QF-Fl"ci0V8, J- 9 f-ft 8 h'y 8 ) a. Too (.fticious, 
<VV£B-pAint', r a. To color too strongly. 
tp-V£R-PART',* V. a. To assign too high a part to. Shak, 
^y£R-pAss', V. a, [i. overpassed, overpast; fip. over 

PASSING, OVERPASSED, OVERPAST.] To CroSS } tO OVerllMlk 

to pass with disregara ; to omit , not to receive. 
0-y£R-pXsT', p, a. Gone ; past. Shak, 

0-V£R-pAy', V, a, (i ov£RPAU);pp. otbrpayino, 

ovBRPAiDj To pay too much. 
t(^-y£R-p££^B', r. a. To overlook ; to hover above* Shak, 
fO*V£B-p£ECH', V. a* To fly over. Shak, 
o-vifR-P£R-8uADE',* V. a, To peJTBuade too much, of 
against inclination. Ee. Rev, 

(V-ViQ;B'PXc^TVREy V. a. To exceed in representation. Shak, 
(V v£R-PLti8, n. Surplus ; what remains more than enough. 
0-VER-pi.l?', V. a. To employ too laboriously. JdiUon, 
0-V]gR-p5l9E% V, a. To outweigh. Browns, 
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O'vfR R. Freponderant weight Draim* 

0~vrr>i>6l')8h, V. a. To finisb too nicely. BUuAwaU, 
C-V^R-paN'D^a-oOS, a. Too weighty. Milton. 
O-v^R'^pasT', V. a. To get quickly over. Skak 
O-v^a-pbiX^'glR, V. e. [t ovirvowsbso ; pp. ovBKrowxR. 
I wo, oTBRrowxRBD.] To vanquifb by force j to bear 
down : to overthrow j to be predominant over ; to op- 
preea by superiority. 

0-v?R-PoW'ipa-IlfO,* p. 0 . Bearing down by superior 
power. 

C-v$R-pR&s8\ e, a. To overwhelm ; to crush ; to over- 
come by entreaty ; to press or persuade too much. 
O-v^R-PRlZE', V. a. To value at too high a price. fFottm. 
O-v^R-pRaMPT',*^ 0 . Prompt to excess. 8m^. 
0-V?R-PRaMPT'N?8S, It. Hastiness ; precipitation. Haiat. 
C-v^R-PRp-paR'TipN,* V, 0 . To make too great a propor- 
tion. Smart, 

^V^:R-QUI'¥T-Nft88, B. A too quiet state. Broume, 
O-v^r-rXke^* V. a. (J^Taut.) To break in upon, as waves 
over a ship while at anchor. Mar. Diet. 

^ver-rXn\* i. fVom Overrun. See OvxRaarr. 
^ver-rXnk', (-rftngkO a. Too rank. Mortimer. 
0-v?r-rate', V. a, [t. ovEBRiiTEo ; pp. ovi^rratiwo, over- 
rated.] To rate at too much or too high. 

0-ver-REACH', V. a. To rise above j to deceive j to go be- 
yond , to circumvent. 

6-ver-r£ach', V. n. To strike the hinder feet too far for- 
ward, (as a horse,) so that the toes strike against the fore 
shoes. 

6'VER-RfiACH,* n. Act of overreaching ; a strain j a swell- 
ing of the master-sinew of a horse. Crabb. 
f3-V]^R-R£ACH'^R, n. One that overreaches; a cheat. 
tO-VER-RfiAD', V. a. To penise. SheJc. 

O-VER-RficK'ON,* (-r6ck'kn) v. a. To reckon too much. 
Ash. 

tp-VER-RfiD', V, a. To smear with red. Shak. 
O-VEK-rIde^, V. a. [i. OVERRODE ; jm. overridiwo, over- 
BiDDEif, OVERRODE, OT ovBRRiD.] To Tide ovcr , to Tide 
too much. — (Law) To supersede. 
fi-VER-Rl<?'|D,* a. Too rigid ; too strict. Aah. 
fi VER-RiPE',* a. Too ripe. Mdton. 

C-ver-rI'pen, (-ri'pn) v. a. To make too ripe. 
^VER-koA8T', (-rflst) V. a. To roast too much. Skak. 

O-VER-ROLE', D, a [u OVERRULED , pp. UTERRULIWO, OVER- 
RULED.] To control or influence ; to influence by predom- 
inant power ; to govern with high authority , to superin- 
tend ; to supersedfe. — (Law) To make void ; to reject. 
0 -ver-e1)l'er, n. One who overrules , director. 
0-VER-Rt)L'|NG,* p. a. Governing with superior power, 
directing. 

O-VER-RI/N'. D. 0. [l overran ; pp. overruwniwo, over- 
nuif.] To harass by incursions , to ravage ; to outrun ; 
to pass behind ; to overspread j to cover all over , to do 
mischief by great numbers ; to injure by treading down. 
•—(Priming) To run beyond the proper length by means 
of insertions ; to change the disposition of lines or pages. 
O-VER-rOn', ». n. To overflow , to be more than full. 
C-ver-RDn'neR, n. One who overruns. 


•EE It.] To watch over, to observe carefully ; to superin- 
tend ; to overlook. 

O-VER-sfifcN', p. Superintended. [fDeceived. Hooker.') 

0-VER-8£'ER*R* One who oversees , a superintendent; an 
officer who has the care or superintendence of any mat- 
ter, as a literary seminary, the poor, &c. 

i>-vER-8£'ER-8HfP,* n. The office or station of an over- 
seer. Qu. Rev, 

O-ver-sell',* V, a. [(.oversold; pp. ovERSELLrifa, over- 
•OLD.] To sell at too high a price ; to sell too much. Dnjden. 

0-VER-8£t', v.a. [loveriet; pp. ovsRSETTma, overset.] 
To turn bottom upwards ; to throw off the basis ; to 
subvert ; to overturn. 

O-VER-sftT^, t. n. To fall off the basis ; to turn over. 

f^VER-SHXDE', V. a. To cover with a shade. Shak. 

6 -VER-shXd^6w, (-ehid'da)®, a. To throw a shadow over ; 
to shelter ; to protect. 

O-ver-SHXd'qw-ER, n. One who overshadows. Bacon, 

0-VER-8HlNE^ V. a. To outshine. Shak. 

0-ver-hh66t^, V. n. To fly beyond the mark. CoUter. 

O-VER-SHGOt^ V. a, [t. overshot; pp. ovERSHooTiaa, 
overshot.] To shoot beyond , to pass swiftly over ; to 
venture too far ; — to have water so shot over that one 
part (as of a wheel) is loaded and turns, while the other 
is empty. 

6'VER-8H5T-WHfifiL',* n. A wheel which is turned by 
water flowing on the top of it. Francis. 

O'VER-slSHT, (wstt) H. Superintendence; Inspection: — 
mistake; error t~- inattention : inadvertency. 

CV-VERHilZSS V. To surpass in bulk ; to plaster over. Shak. 
v, a. To pass by leaping ; to escape. 

(-sllepO V. a. To sleep too lon^ 

R* To let slip by ; to neglect. Clarsw. 


t(VTBR-8L0W\ V. a* To render slow ; to check. B^smeKmci 
tO-V?R- 8 N 6 w', (-sndO »• «• To cover with snow. Shak. 
0 -yER‘ 8 dl*D\ u itp. ttom OverseU. Drpden* See Otbrselu 
G-VER- s^dN^ ad. Too toon* Sidnep, 
tO-VER-s 6 R^Rdw, V. a. To afllict too much. MUton. 
^vER-bpSak', e. a. To say too much. Hales. 
(3-VEKr8P£NT',p. a. Wearied ; harassed ; forespent. Dryden, 
0-VER-8PBfiAD', (-spradO V. a, [t. otbrserbad ; pp. over- 
sprsadieq, ovEMPaBAO.] To cover over ; to fill ; to scat- 
ter over. 

t5-VER-8TXND^, V. a. To stand too much upon conditions. 
Dryden, 

0-yER-STJLRB\ e. n. To stare wildly or too much. Ascham. 
O'vER-stXts,* e. e. To state too high; to exaggerate 
Paley. 

0-yER<8TlTE'MEltl^* n. Too high a statement. WWdns. 
5-yER-8Tfip',* V. a. To step beyond. Shak, See Step. 

5- yER-STlNK'.* V. a. To surpass in stench. Shak, 

6- yER-ST6cK', V. a. [l overstookbo ; pp. ovsasTOCKirro, 
overstocked.] To fill too fbll ; to crowd. 

0'yER-8T6cK,* n. Too great a stock; superabundance. 
Leonard. 

O-yER-STORE'. V. a. To store with too much. Hats.. 
O-yER-STRilN', r. n. [t. ovERSTRAirrsD ; pp. ovsrstraih- 
iwG, OVERSTRAINED. VTo make too violent efforts. 
O-VER-STRXlN', V. o.'To strain or stretch too far. 
G-yER-STREW', (-8tr5') V , a. To spread over. See Strew. 
6 -VER- 8 TrIct',* a. Excessively strict. Prynne, 
tO-VER-STRlKE', V . a. To strike beyond. Spenser, 
o-ver-swXy', V. a. To overrule ; to bear down. Hooker. 
0-yER-awfiLL^ v. a. To rise above. Shak. 

O'yjfiBT, a. [ouvertf Pr.] Open: manifest; public; appa- 
rent , not secret ; not concealed. 

O'vteBT-Ac'^* n. (Law) An open act, capable by law of 
being manifestly {woved. Whiahaw, 

O-yER-TiKE', V . a. [l overtook; pp. ovsrtakino, over- 
taken.] To catch by pursuit ; to come up to something 
going before ; to take by surprise. 

G-yER-TXsK', D. a. To burden or task too much. 
5-yER-TXx', V . a. -To tax too heavily. 

G-yER-T£'D}-oDs, a. Excessively tedious. See Tedious. 
G'vER-t£emed,* a. Warn down with teeming. Shak. 
O-yER-THROW', V. a. [i, overthrew ; pp . overthrowing, 
OVERTHROWN.] To tum upsido down ; to overturn ; to 
throw down ; to ruin ; to demolish ; to defeat ; to con- 
quer ; to vanquish , to destroy ; to subvert. 
O'vER-THROW, n. Subversion ; ruin ; destruction ; de- 
feat , discomfiture. 

G-veR-throw'eRj n. One who overthrows. 
G-vER-thwAbt', 0 . Opposite , being over against ; cross- 
ing perpendicularly ; adverse. Dryden. [R.] 
tG'v?K-THwXRT', n. An adverse circumstance. Ld, Surrey. 
O-V^K-TawkRT'.prep. Across; transverse. [E.] 
tG-VER-THwXRT', V . a. To oppose. Stapleton. 
tO-VER-TUWART'LV, ad. Across , transversely ; perversely. 
IG-veb-thwArt'ness, n. Posture across ; perverseness. 
O-VER-TIRE', V . a. To subdue with fatigue. Mdton. 
O-VER-Ti'TLE. V . a. To give too high a title to. Fuller. 
O'VERT-Ly, ad. In an overt manner ; openly. 
G-yER-TOOK', (-tflkO I. from Overtake. See Overtake. 
G-yER-T 6 p', V . a. [i. overtopped; pp. overtopping, 
OVERTOPPED.] To rise above the top or head , to excel ; 
to surpass ; to obscure. 

G-yER-To^'ER, V. n. To soar too high. Fuller. 
G-veR-TRAde',^ r. n. To trade too much. JV. Biddle. 
0-ver-TrAd'eb,* »• One who trades too much. Baker, 
G-ver-trad'ino,* n. Excessive trading or traffic. Bacon. 
G-yER-TRlP', V. a. To trip over; to walk lightly over. Shak, 
tG-VER-TR 6 w', V. n. To think too highly. Wicliffie. 
O-yER-TBOsT', V. a. To trust too mii^. Bp. Hall, 
O'yER-TfiRE, n. [ouDflrtttre, Fr.] [An opening ; disclosurew 
Shak.] A proposal ; an offer ; something offered to con- 
sideration. — (Mas.) An introductory piece of music pre- 
fixed to an oratorio, concert, or opera. 

G-VER"TtjRN', V. a. [l overturned; pp. overturning, 
overturned.] To throw down ; to overthrow ; to sub- 
vert ; to ruin , to overpower , to conquer. 

G'veR-tOrn. n. A subversion ; overthrow ; revolution, 
i G-VER-TtiBN'A-BL.E, n. That may be overturned. 

I G-ver-tCbn'ERj »• One who overturns. 

I 0 -VER-vXl.'V®» ( 5 -V 9 r-v&I'yv) r. a. [u overvalued ; pp 
overvaluing, overvalued.] To rate at too high a price. 
0-VER-VEI® J (-vaP) r. o. To cover. Shak. 
tG'VER-viEW,* n. An overlooking; inspection. Shak. 
O-vER-vote', t>. tt. To outvote. Hing Charles. 
G-veR-wXtch', (fr-v 9 r-w 6 ch') v. a. Sen, To watch over: 
—to watch too long. Dryden. 

0-veR-watohed', (-w6cht') a. Tired with loo much 
watching. Sidney. 

G-veb-weak', a. Too weak ; too feeble. 

G-vER-weAr',* t>. o. To wear too much. Dryden. 
0 -vER-wfiA'Ry, (b-v^r-wS'r?) v, a. To subdue with fatigue. 

( 5 -v 9 r-w«th' 9 r) u. a. To batter by vio- 
lence of weather, shak. [e,] 
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0>VVlrWf S1l^«. n* To think too highly or with arrogftnce; 
to reaob beyond the truth in thought, especially in the 
o^lon of a man*a eelf. Shak. [Little Ueea as a verb.} 
&V]gR-WfiCN^|NG,* a. Thinking too highly of one^s self ; 

conceited: arrogant ; opinionated. Qtt* Rev, 
O-V^R-WfiEw'jNO-iiV, ad. In an overweening manner. 
f).v$R-WEIOH^ (fr-v^r-wfiO V. a. To outweigh. Hoaktr, 
O'VRB-WEIGHT, (d'v?r-w5t) n. Preponderance. 
O-V^R-WHfiLM', (6-v9r-hw61in') v, a. [i. orcawHaucBo: 
pp, oTSRWHBLifiaa, oTXRWHELMBD.] To Spread over and 
cover or crush with something; to immerse and bear 
down, 08 a fluid ; to overpower ; to subdue ; to crush. 
t&v9R-WRfiLM^ n. Act of overwhelming. Young, 
0“V¥R-WHfiLM'fNG,* p, o. Covering; bearing down or 
crushing every thing beneath. 

C'VJ?R-wufii.M^{N€h-i.Y, ad. In a manner to overwhelm. 
C-vi?B>WR£LM'iNa~NfiS8,* a. Uuaiity of being overwhelm' 
ing. Colendge, 

tp-vilSB-wlNG', V, a. To outreach ; to outflank. Milton. 
0-V¥R*wI§e', 0. Wise to affectation ; conceited. 
C-v^R'Wl^E'N^ss, II. Pretended wisdom. Raleigh, 
6-V£R-wooD'y,’^ (O-v^r-wAd'^) a. Abounding too much in 
wood. MUton. 

tO-vjpR-wORD', (ft-v^-wlirdO V, a. To Bay too much. Hales. 
0-v?e-work', (6-v?r-wUrk')e.o. [uoTsaMroRKBo otover- 
WBOUOHT : im, ovBRWomaiiTO, oveeworksu or over- 
wrought, j To work too much , to injure or tire by labor. 
O'VEE-woBJL',* (fl'ver-wiirk') n. Excessive work or labor. 
Ed, Rev, 

6-V£R-w6Rif ^ p. Worn out ; spoiled time, toll, or use. 

6-V]gR-WR£8'Ti.E, (S-v^r-rSs'sl) v, a. To subdue by wrest- 
ling. i^ieiiser. 

0-V£R-WROUGHT', (fl-v^r-rflLwt') i, k.p. from Ovenoork. 

Labored too much ; worked all over. Pope. 
t6-V¥R-YfiARED', (5-ver-ySrd') a. Too old. Fairfax. 
t5-V¥R-Z£AL£D', (-z6ld0 o. Ruled by too much zeal. 
0-V£R-ZfiAL'ovs, (ll-v^r-zSl'^s) o. Too zealous. Lucke, 
0'Vf-B6s,* n. A species of ox having wide horns. P. Cye. 
0-v1d'|-AN,* a. Relating to or resembling Ovid. Johnson. 
O'vi-dOct, n. [ovum and ductusy L.] {Anat.) The tube 
which conducts the ovum from the ovary to the uterus, or 
to an external outlet. 

p-vlF'£R-o&s,* a. (ZooL) Bearing or containing eggs. 
Brandt. 

(yvi-f OBIS, a, [eptuR and forma, L.] Having the shape of 
an egg. 

^vliji'^a-OOs,* a. Bearing or carrying eggs. Brande. 
O'viKE,* Oi Pertaining to sheep. Ency. 

Q-ylP'A'BOOs, a. [oimm and pa-no, L.] Bringing forth at 
producing young by eggs , not viviparous. More. 
0-V|-p6§'|T,* t. a. (Ent.) To lay or deposit eggs. Kirby. 
O-vlP-O-aP^TlQN,* n. {EnX.) Act of laying eggs. Kvrby. 
0 -vi-p 69 'J-T<?r,* n. (E-nt.) The instrument by which an 
insect conducts its eggs to tbeir appropriate nidus. Brande. 
O'vi-sAc,* n. The cavity in the ovary, which contains the 
ovum. Brande. 

a. Formed like an egg ; egg-shaped. Loudon. 
O'VQ-LO,* [O'vv-lfl, Stn. Wb, Maunderi Sv'o-lS, Ash; ^vfl'- 
h}y Crabb.j n. [It.] (Arch.) A convex moulding, or quar- 
terround, usually a quarter of a circle, and frequently 
cut with a representation of a string of eggs. (yabb. 
f>-v6-Vf-vYp'^-BO0s,* a. An animal is said to be ovovivip- 
oruus when the egg is hatched within the body, and the 
young one exclude alive. P. Cye. 

O'vClk,* n. (Bot) A rudimentary seed. P. Cye. 
o'rt;M,* n, [L.1 pi. (JVot. Airt.) An egg. — {Arch.) 

An ornament in the form m eggs. EanuUon. 

Owe, (6) t». a. [u owxd; pp. owmo, owed.] To be held 
or bound to pay to ; to be indebted to; to be under obliga- 
tion for; to have from, as a consequence of a cause. 
fOwB, (6) V. r. To be bound or obliged. f^her. 

B. [Law) The diflerence which is paid, or se- 
cured by one coparcener to another, for the purpose of 
equalizing a partition. Boumer. 

Ow'iNG, p.Sc a. Due as a debt ; consequential ; imputable 
to, as an agent ; Imputable as an effect. 

OVi'L, n. [ultf Sax. : kmlotte. Ft.] A bird, of several varie- 
ue-s, that flies chiefly in the night, lives in hollow trees, 
and eats mloe:-~>a variety of pigeon. 

OWl,* V. n. (Iaw) To cany on a contraband or unlaw- 
ful trade ; to skulk about with contraband goods. Perry. 

fbOl'^, 8. m P.Ja. K, f fll'^r, Sm.] a. [Law) One 
who carries contraband goods ; one who carries out wool 
illicitly. 

O^'L'i^T, a. An owl ; a small owl. 

n. [Law) An oflenee m eanying wool or sheep 
to the sea-side, in order to export them. Blaekatone. 
OiArL^}8U, a. ResemMiog an owh Ohvy, 

O^l'-LTght, (dai'llt) a. Glimmerlng^Iiglrt. WarbwUm, 
OwL'-LiKB, a. Resembling an owl. Oonne. 
own, (6r) a. Belonging ; posseseed ; peculiar : proper to ; 
as, my tokmgfng or peculiar to me. u is added 
by way of emphasis to the pooseseive pronouna. my. tAv. 
his, her, our, your, tkeir. 


Own, (fln) v. a. [i owaan ; pp, owiviiro, owain.] To poo* 
sets or bold by right ; to acanowledge ; to avow tor one*t 
own ; to avow ; to confess ; to recognize. 
fiw?r'£B, (dnV) «• One to whom anv thing bekrnga. 
OwN^RR-aHlp, (fln'er-ahip) a. Rightflil possession. 
tOiArBB, (aflr) a. A large beast ; urus. Avnaumth, 

OiV^E,* a. Oak bark beaten small, used by tanneni the 
liquor of a tan-vat ; ooze. See Ooze. Crdbb, 
n. Same as owee ; ooze. Crabb. 

Ox, (8ks) n. ; pL oxen. A castrated bull ; a bullock : — a ge- 
neric name for the bovine genus of animals. 
Ox^A-L^TE.« a. [Cheat.) A salt formed by a combination of 
oxalic acid with a base. Brande, 

Qx-Xl^jo,* a. Relating to or extracted from sorrel ; as, oz- 
olKacid. P. Cye, 

Ox^A'Z‘Is,'» n. riuj [Bot) A genus of plants ; a sharp, acid 
plant; sorrel. Crabb. 

Ox'A-BillDE,'»or Qx-XL^A-M2DE,*n. (CAem.) Asubstance ob- 
tained by heating oxalate of ammonia in a retort. P. Cye, 
Ox^bXne, n* A plant. Ainsworth. 

Ox'bI RD,* n. A species of wading bird. Hamilton, 
Ox'^dw,* n. A bow which encloses the neck of the ox 
when yoked. Ash. 

Ox'EfB, (Ska'I) a. A plant or shrub ; a flower ; a daisy. 
Ox'-EfED, (Cks'Id) o. Having eyes like those of an ox. 
Ox'FLi^, a. A ^ hatched under the skin of cattle. 
IOx^gXng, a. (Lots) As much land as an ox can plough in 
a year, commonly taken for 15 acres, but varying from 6 
to 40 acres. Whxshaw, 

Ox'GdAD,'*' a. A rod with a point or goad for driving oxen. 
Judges. 

0x^-HAr-r6Wj* a. A large sort of harrow. Farm. Eney, 
a. The head of an ox. Shak. 

Ox'1i£al, (8ks'h61) a. A plant. Ainsworth. 

Ox'hIde,* R.*The skin of an ox:— a measure of land. 
Qent. Mag. 

Ox'i-DA-BLE,* a. Oxidizable. Pkd. Mag. 

Ox^f-DATE * V. a. Sc n. [i. oxidated ; pp. oxidatiro, oxi- 
dated.] To turn to the state of an oxide; to oxidize. Um 
See Oxidize. 

Ox-j-dX'tiqn,* n. The act of oxidizing; act of combining 
with oxygen ; the act of turning to the state of an oxide ; 
oxidizement. Brande, 

Ox'i-dA-tqb,* a. A contrivance to throw an external cur- 
rent of air upon the flame of an argand lamp. W. Eney. 
Qx’\l>B,*n. [Chem.) A substance combined with oxygen 
without being in the state of an acid ; the combination of 
a metal with oxygen ; as, nist is an oxide of iron. Ore, 
0::3r“Thi8 word, (which is derived from the Greek 
and others of the same family, are, by some, written with 
a p, as oxyde, or oxyd, oxydate, Sec., and this orthography 
IS in accordance with etymology ; yet the orthography of 
oxide, oxidate, See., seems to be established by common 
usage, especially in chemical and scientiflc works. 

Ox-jD -I' zjs-ble,* a. That may be oxidized. Brande, 
Ox'ix>Azb,* V. a. [t. OXIDIZED ; pp. oxidimro, oxidized.] 
To change to the state of an oxide ; to Impart oxygen to. 
Brande. 

Ox'ji>-IZE-M?NT,* n. The act of oxidizing. Henry. 
0x-)-5d'ic,* a. Relating to, or consisting of, the compound 
of oxygen and iodine. Brande. 

Ox'-lIkb, a. Resembling the ox. Booth, 

Ox'i.|P, n. A vernal flower , the same with eowslin. Shak. 
9x-6'n a. A member, or a graduate, of the University 
of Oxford, in England. Qu. Rev. 

Ox'pfcCK-RR,* n. A species of bird. P. Cye, 

Ox^-StXll, r. a stand or stall for oxen. 

Ox'TRR, a. The armpit. Broekett, [North of En|^d.] 
Ox't6noue, (bks'tiing) a. An annual plant. 
0x-y.EHL5^R{c,^ 0 . Noting an acid procured Iw the par- 
tial decomposition of chloric acid ; perchloric. P. Oye, 
Ox'y-CRXTE, n. [dl-oKparov.] A mixture of water and vin- 
egar. Wiseman. 

0x'v-9fiN, a. Id^Hs and vclvoyai.] [Cheat.) A gas which 
generates acids and oxides, and forms the vital part of 
common air. It is an elementary, gaseous body, color- 
less, tasteless, and a little heavier than common air. It 
is essential to respiration, and the chief snpporter of com- 
bustion. By combination with hydrogen, it forms water, 
and with nitrogen, common air. This important ele- 
ment was discovered in 1774, by Dr. Priestley ; and it baa 
been termed depidogisticated air, vital air, and empyreal air, 
0x'y-9RN-XTE,« e. a. To acidify by oxygen ; tonxyghnlze. 
Brande. 

5x-y-<ii?N-X'TiCN,* B. The act of oxygenating. HamiUen, 
0x'y-9£N-lzE,* V. a. [i oxtoerizbo ; pp. oxToaaisiao, 
oxTaxifizEoj To acidify by oxygen ; to impregnate with 
o^gen. P. Oye, 

8 x-Y9^¥-no08,« a. Relating to or containing oxyg»B.Jnai4Cs. 
x'y-o6N, a. and yds to,] A trian^ hiving three 
acute angles. 

g x-Wo-ffXh,* a. Having three acme anglea. Phmcjt. 

x-Y-GO'Ni- 4 .L,* a. flame as oteygonoL^Maumdar . 
Gx^Y-mKl, n. [4|^prXi.] A mixture of vinegar «d honey. 
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n, [dJlipLatpovA (Mket,) A figure by which a 
word or phraae is uaed, which i^ pregnant with meaning, 
though senseless, If interpreted literally j as, **eru«2 kind- 
ness ; ” ** home is home,” 

Ox-y.MO'Rj-^TE,*n. A salt formed of oxymuriatic acid and 
a base. Brands. — Oxjrmwnate qf j<m«, chloride of lime, a 
valuable bleaching compound. [CrtUfb. 

Ox-v-artJ-Bj-XT'jo,* «. Noting an acid, called also MoritiA, 
Ox-tfPH'Q-jfV> a. Acuteness of voice. ShnarU 
<Px- 1 ^r^bhq-dI 1 vb, f^ks-Ir'p-dXn) n. [o^ti^/Jodivov.] A mix- 
ture of two parts or oil of roses with one of vinegar of roses. 
Ox^y-sfii^e a. A salt consisting of an oxygenated acid and 
oxide. 2/rs. 

<5 x'v-t 6 xe,* a. A word with an acute sound, or having an 
acute accent on the last syllable. Smart 
O'YfR. [O'y^r, FT. P, J, E. F, Ja, Sm, i flL^'y^r, K. f & 
Wb.j a, [ever, Norm. Fr., to kear.] (Law) A hearing; al- 
ways joined with terminer, court qf oyer and termner, 
m court for hearing and determining causes. 


! [fi-ySs^ & 8m, JR. / fi-yfe', W. P, F,t C^^s, E,^ 

I 6'ya, Jo.] petnj, fcyex, Fr., hear ys.] (Lam) ** Hear ye ; * 

\ a call for attention* used by a sheim or crier, as an in 
troduction to a proclamaticm. U is thrice repes^. 
0!^'I.gT-a5LE, n. See KrsLST. Prior, 

Clf's^LN-lTB,* a, (JIfia.) A species of mineral. Brande, 
Ots^T]gR, a. [ostrso, L.] A bivalve, testaceous fish ; an oa. 
tracean. 

Oi^s^TER-BfiD,* a. A bed or breeding-place of oysters. 
Pennant 

O^s'TER-suftLt,* a. The shell of an oyster. Pope, 
01 ^s^ter-w£nou, a. A woman who sells oysters. 

0 Wt|S:wok<’*k, j -• 8«n. « 

Q-zjb'n^, (c-x«'na) a. (.Wsd.) An ulcer in the 

nose, which discharges a fetid, purulent matter. 
0z'M4-zdME,*n. Bee Oiici.zoice. Hamilton, 
Ozocerite,'*' n. (ATia.^ A mineral resembling resinous 
wax in consistence and tnmslucency. Dana, 


P the sixteenth letter of the alphabet, is a labial conso- 
^ nant, formed by a slight compression of the anterior 
part of the lips ; as in pull, peU. It forms, with h following 
it, a digraph equivalent to/. — Abbreviations, P. M., [ poet 
meridiem,] afternoon: P. 8., [post senptum,] postscript. 
tPA'i^qiE, a. [poage, old Fr, ; paanum, low L.J A toll for 
passage through the grounds or another person. Burke. 
Bee Pbagb. 

PXb'v-l^r, a. Relating to food ; alinientol. 
PXb-V-lA'TIQN, a. Act of feeding , fodder. Coekeram. 
PXb'v-loCs, a, Alimental , affording aliment ; pabular. 
PAjb' n. nui Food , aliment, fodder; support. 
PA'CX,* a. (ZooC) A quadruped of South America, of the 
lama tribe, called also alpaca, Smellte. 

PX'OXL,* a. (Sot) A tree of Peru, having medicinal qual- 
ities. Crabb, 

tPX'cXT-ED,* 0 . Pacified ; appeased. Bsh. [ridjg’C. [r.] 
P^i-cA'TIQN, a. [poco, L,] Act of appeasing. Bad^. Cole- 
PXCE, a. fpos, Fr.J A step , gait , manner of walking ; degree 
of celerity : advance in any business : — a linear measure 
of uncertain extent, assumed by some to be 5 feet, by 
others, 4 and 4 tenths: — the length of one movement of 
the foot in walking, computed at feet ; one fifth of a 
rod, or 3 feet and 3 tenths : — n particular movement of a 
horse, in which the legs on the same side are lifted to- 
gether. 

Pace, v. n. [i. rxcBo ; pp. paciko, pacbo.] To move on 
slowly j to move : — used of horses, to move by raising 
the legs on the same side together. 
pace, V. a. To measure by steps ; to regulate in motion. 
paced, (i>&st) a. Having a gait or pace, spoken of horses, 
and thence applied to persons, generally in a bad sense ; 
as, thorough-|Nie«l. 

PX^OER, n. One that paces : a pacing horse. 

PA-^hA',* [ps-shA', a. 8m. B, fVb. ; pA'shk, Brande, Cather- 
wood,] n. A title of a high ofiicer in Turkey , a governor 
of a paehallc : — sometimes written pasha, and, as applied 
to Barbary, bashaw, Eney. 

PXcH-A-ci^MAC,* b. The name of the divinity or being 
worshipped by the idolaters of Peru as the creator of the 
universe. Brande, 

PA-^hA'LIC,* [ps-shA'ljc, Sm. R. Wb . ; ps-ebAl'ik, JT. ; pk^- 
shH^h, Mauniier,] n. A province in Turkey ; the juris- 
diction or government of a pacha. Dr. Walsh. 
PAi 0 H^V- 1 >BKM,* n, (Zool,) A thick-skinned quadruped; 

one of the imcbydennata. JZirby. 

PXeh-v-dBe'MA-TA,* n. pi and Sippa.] (Zool.) An 

order of quadrupeos having thick skins, as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, bog, Ac. LyelL 

PAeh-y-dRr^mA-toOs,* 0 . Having a thick skin; belong- 
ing to the pachydermata. Lyell 
PA-(3nr'|c, 0 . [paei/leuM. L.] Promoting peace; peaceful; 

peaceable ; peace-making ; mild j gentle ; i^ipeasing. 
PX-cXr ^ 1 - 041 ., 0 . [paci/teus, !•.] Mild ; gentle ; pacific. Sir 
H, WoUtm. 


PA^'j-f 1?, e. a. [pacifier, Fr. ; padfio, L.] [i. rACirisD ; pp 
FAciFTiifa, PACIFIED.] To restoro to peace ; to tranquil- 
lize ; to calm ; to still ; to appease ; to quiet. 

PA9';ngi,* p, a. Moving with a pace ; as, a pacing horse. 

pack, n. [pack, Teut.] A large bundle tied up for carriage: 
a burden ; a load : — a pack of wool is a borse-Ioad. or 340 
pounds : — a complete assortment of playing earns : — a 
number of hounds hunting together : — a number of people 
confederated : — any great number, as to quantity and 
pressure ; as, “a pack of troubles ; ” vulgarly, “ a peck 
of troubles.” 

pack, V, a, [packtn, Teut.] [i. packed; pp. packiito, 
PACKED.] To bind and press together, as goods for car- 
riage : — to send off in a burry: — to bring together and 
select or unite, in order to secure some partial or bad end, 
as a jury: — to sort cards improperly or with ill design. 

pack, V. n. To tie up goods : — to go off m a hurry ; to re- 
move in haste : — to concert bad measures , to confeder- 
ate in ill. Carew, 

PAck'ade, n, A bale , a parcel of goods packed ; a charge 
made tor packing goods. 

PAck'cl6th, n. A cloth in which goods are tied up. 

PAck^-DCck,* n. A coarse sort of linen for pack-clotbs, 
See. H, B. Com, 

PXck'er, «• One who packs ; one who prepares merchan- 
dise for transit , one who packs herring, Ac. 

PAck'E'I', [pa^t, Fr.] A small pack , a mail of letters ; 
a sm^l bundle : — a vessel that carries mails and letters 
penodically ; a post-ship or vessel which carries letters, 
despatches, or Passengers, and also merchandise. 

PAcK'El', V, a. [t. PACXBTZD ; pp, paokbtibo, pacustbo.] 
To bind up in parcels. Sw\ft, 

PAck'et-Boat,* n. A boat or vessel employed to carry 
letters, Ac., from one place to another. Maunder. 

FXcK'ST-^mp,* n. A ship that sails at stated times for car- 
rying passengers, letters, packages, Ac. Qu. Rev, 

PAck'fono,'^ n. The Chinese name of the alloy of nickel 
and copper, commonly called Oerman stiver. Brande, 

PAck'horse, n. A horse for carrying packs or burden. 

PXoK'lNa, n. The act of one who packs ; a trick. 

PAck'mAn, n. / pi pAok^m&n. One who carries a pack ; a 
jpedler. Todd. 

PXcK'sXb-DLE, 71. A saddle on which burdens are laid. 

PAck'stApf, n, A staff to support or carry a pack. 

PXcK'THRfiAD, (lAk'thrSd) 71. Strong thread or twine used 


in tying up parcels. Bacon. 
pack' WAX, 71. Atendon or tendinous substance in the neck 
of brute animals :— written alaopaxwoz. Ray. 

PA'cS,* 71. (Zool) Booth, See Paoa. 

PA'cps,* 7t. The Peruvian name of an earthy-looking ore, 
which consists of a brown oxide of iron, and particles of 
native silver. Brande. 

PACT, 71. [pacte, Fr. i pactum, L.] A contract: a bargain; 

a covenant. Bacon. , , , , . [lonr^ [B.] 

PXc'TipN, n. [Fr. ; pactio, L.J A bargain j a Mct. Hoff- 
PXc'TiON-AL. 0. Settled by bargain ; conditional. Sanderson. 


H. Wotton. PXc'TipN, n. [Fr. ; pacho, L.J A bar^in j a Mct. 

PX-cXF'l-CAt-I^ti* ed. Inn pacific manner. Oent Mag. PAc'tion-4L, o. Settled by barg^ ; conditum^. St^ 
PA^|-F|-cA'Tipir, or P4-olF-|-cA'TlpN, [pk8-p^4-kfi'8bun, P40-Tl”TiOVS, (p§A4l8h'v«) a. [paetw, li.] Settled by 
IT. P. J. F, t p4Hitf-4-kA'shun, Jo. K. Sm. R.] n. [Pr.j.Act enant. 


pA-clF'>o5|-lf^RT, «. Tandlnjf to make peace. Rwrew. „ . . . . 1,- 

PAp'panMiR, n. One who pacifies. j| pregnate with a mordant, as cloth. Brande, 


enant. 

PAD, 71. A road j a footpath : — an easy-paced horse a rob- 
ber that inlbststhe roads on foot : -asoft saddle or bolster. 
pad, V. n. To travel gently ; to rob on foot. Pope. [R.] 

PAD,* V, a. [». PADDED ; pp. PAODIIfO, PADDED.] Po bCOt 

smooth or level ; to stuff; to ftimfah with a pad ; to im- 
pregnate with a mordant, as cloth. Brande. 
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n. <}ro«ti ; course flour. fFottan* 

PXD'D^ft, n. A robber ; a footpad. Jffudiirtu* 

n. The act of impreipiatinf cloth with a moi^ 
dant. JBrondt, 

PXd'dlx, (p&d'dl) V. n. [potrousUer^ Fr.] [u rAootio ; pp. 
rADOLiivO) FADDLxo ] To beat the water as with the hand 
open } to row } to beat water as with oars j to play in the 
water ; to Anger. 

PXd'dlK) (lAd^di) V. a. To feel ; to play with ; to toy with ; 
to propel as by an oar. 

PXo^DLEf n. An oar such as is used by a single rower in o 
boat : any thing broad, like the end of an oar : — one of 
the flies that propel a steam-vessel. 

FXd'dle-bOx,'^ a. Une of the wooden projections on each 
side of a steamboat or steam-vessel, within which are the 
paddles, or flies, that propel the vessel. 

Pad'dl^r, n. One who paddles. 

FXd'dlj;-stXff, n. An implement used by ploughmen to 
free the share from earth, stubble, ice. 

PXd'dpck, n. A small enclosure for deer or other animals. 
Eoelyn, A great frog or toad. 

PXd'd9CK-8Tone,* n. A Druidlcal charm. Maaon, 

PXD'DpCK-sTddL,* n. {Scotland) A mushroom or toad- 
stool. Booth. 

PXD^DY,*tt, Rice in the husk: — a species of heron: — a 
cant term for an Irishman, a contraction of Patruk, 
Orose, 

PXd-e-lPpn, n. [pas de hon, Fr.] A plant j lion’s foot ; 
called also padoiopipe. 

PXD'ip-aiJI!',* H. See Paduaiot. 

P'A-Df~Sji'ASt*n. A title of the I'urkisb sultanand Persian 
shah. Brandt, [a staple. 

PXo'LdcK, n. \paddt. D.] A lock with a link to hang it on 

PXD'LdcKjC. a To fasten with a padlock. Milton. 

PXd'-nXg, h. An ambling nag. Dr. Pope, 

PXd'qw-pipe, (lAd'p-pip) n. A plant. See PAD*Lioif. 

PXd-va-s 55', (^d-v-sMO [p&d-v-BbI', K. Sm. ; p&d-v-a-«<rt', 
Jo.] n. [soye, Pr.] A kind of silk stuff named from Padua. 

(p€'an) n. [vaidu.] A li}rmn in honor of Apollo ; a 
song of triumph j a war-song : — an ancient poetic foot of 
four syllables. 

PJE-DQ-BXp'Tlsa^* n. See Psdoraptism. 

P^-oXck' *». A Russian wine measure, equal to about ten 
gallons Winchester measure. Crabb. 

Pa'g^n, n. fpa^aTiiis, I*.] A heathen , a gentile ; a worship- 
per of idols or false gods } one not a Jew, Christian, or 
Mahometan. 

Pa'g^lN, a. Relating to pagans ; heathenish. 

Pl'OAN-lSH, a. Heathenish. Bp. King. 

PA'gan-1§im, n. The religion of pagans ; heathenism. 

Pa'gxn-Ize, V. a. To render heathenish. HaHytoelL 

PX'gan-ize, V. n. To behave like a pagan. MUton. 

PXqiX, n, [pagBj Fr. , pagtnay L.] One side of the leaf of a 
book ; the writing on, or contents of, a page ;---a boy- 
child } a youth attached to the service of a royal or noble 
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agony , distress : suffering ; punishment ; penally \ a panir, 
a throe. >~pf. Toe throes of childbirth. — Paint and penal- 
tiesy (Late) punishment as inflicted by law. Bee Paiks. 
PXiN, V. a. [L PAirrso ; pp, ttimiro, PAiaan.] To afBict with 
pain ; to make uneasy. 

PXin'fOl, a. Full of pain ; miserable; giving jMiln ; afflic* 
live; distressing; hard to be borne; difficult. [Tndustrb 
ous; laborious: as, *‘a patn/it/ husbandman.’* Drydan.} 
PXin*fCl-ly, ad. la a painfhl manner ; with pain. 
1^IN*F0L-Nfiss, n. Qumity of being painful ; grief. 

Hooker 


l 9E, V. a. [t. PAOEO ; pp. paoino, paged.] To mark the 
pages of a book. [To attend as a page. SXoJtc.] 
ffPXG'$ANT, or PlV? ant, [p^j'tmt, S. W. J. F. K. Sm. ; 
pa*j?nt, P. E. R. Wh. ; pi'j?-ant or ;Aj'?nt, Ja.] n. A pub- 
lic representation or exhibition of a showy and splendid 
character ; a statue in a show ; a show ; a spectacle of 
entertainment ; any thing showy and transient. 
IPXg'eant, a. Showy, pompous , ostentatious ; superficial. 
[tFA9*¥ANT, V. a. To exhibit in show ; to represent. Shak. 
*X9*YAN-TRy, (r^j’^n-tr^) n. Pomp ; show ; a spectacle. 
Pii^E'HOOD,* (-hfld) n. Stale or condition of a page. Scott. 
PXfi'f-N^y* n. [L.) pi. pX^'f-NM. A leaf or page. —(Rot.) 

The surface of a leaf. Brandt. 

PX9'|-NAL, n. \pagxna. L.] Consisting of pages. Brovmt. 
PXqi-j-NA'TipN,* a. Act of paging; marks or figures on 
paaes. Lowndet, 

Pag'ing,* n. The act of marking the pages of a book. jSth. 
PX'GOD, n. An East Indian idol or temple ; pagoda. Pope. 
P.<i-g 6'DA, a. fa corruption of poutohady Pers^.l An East 
Indian temple, containing an idol: also the idol itself: — 
an Indian gold coin, (value $1.94,) and also a silver com. 
PXG'pD-iTE,* a. (Afm.) A species of steatite or serpentine, 
which the Chinese carve into figures. Brandt. 
PX-aG'Ri-4.iiy* n. (T^ooU Amacrurous decapod crustacean; 

a kind of crab-foh. Brandt, 

PiiD, (p5d) uhep. from Pag. See Pat, 

PXl'GLX, (pa’gl) a. A kind of cowslip. B, Jonton. 

^ ^ wooden vessel fur milk, wa- 

PXiL*BBfisH,* a. A hard brush fUmlshed with bristles at 
the end, to clean the angles of vessels. Farm. Eney. 
Fail'fOl, a. i pL pailfuls. The quahtity that a p^ will 
liold* 

PAitzjiasXy* (pW-yds') a. [FrJ A straw bed. SiOioan, 
pAlL-XAii<*, (p«l-mXl') a. See Faixmavl, Dtgby. 

*• |jwia*» PiiNs. An uneomfortable 

bodily sensation, various in degree, from slight uneasiness 
to extreme torture ; uneasineu of body or mind ; anguish ; 


, ittt. Jiu n paiuiui luaiiuoi , wibu jiaiu* 

^ ^ U-Nfiss, n. Quality of being painful ; grief. 
fPXl^lJty (pa'mm) a. [paienimcy old Fr.] A Mgan. B 
fPXl'NlM, (pX'mro) a. Pagan ; infidel ; paynlm. Mdton, 
PXlN*LYB8, a. Free from pain ; void of trouble. FeU. 
PilNg,* a. Labor ; work ; toil ; care ; trouble. JO" Accords 
Ing to the best usage, the word paijiSy though of plural 
form. Is used in these senses as singular, and is Joined 
with a singular verb ; as, “ The pains they had taken toot 
very great.” Clarendon. “No p&ina it taken.** Pope. ‘‘Great 
pains w taken.” Priestley. “ Much pains.” BoUngbroke, 
PAIN^'tXk-yr, n. A very careful or laborious person. Oay, 
PXiNy tXk-jng, a. Very laborious ; industrious. Harria, 
PXim^'tXk-jng, a. Great labor, industr}^ or care. 

PXlNT, (pant) V. a. [jteait. from peindrCy Fr.] [». painted : 
pp. PAINTING, PAINTED.] To represent by delineations aiid 
colors ; to lay on a coloring substance ; to describe , to 
represent ; to depict ; to delineate ; to color or to diversity 
to the mind. 

PXiNT, V. a. To practise painting ; to color the face. 

Paint, a. A coloring substance or pigment ; color. 
PilNT'YDj^p. a. Covered or colored with paint; colored. 
PAiNT']pR, a. [petatre, Fr.] One who practises painting.; 
one who represents by delineation and colors : — one who 
paints bouses, furniture, &c. — (JiTaut.) A rope employed 
to fasten a boat alongside of a snip, wharf, Bcc. 
PXiNT'jNG, a. The art or work of a painter ; the art of rep- 
resenting objects by delineation and colors ; a picture ; 
a painted resemblance ; colors laid on. 

PXint'r^ss,* a. A female who paints. Mackintosh. 
Paint'vre, (pant'yyr) n. [peintarc, Fr.J Art of painting. 
Dry den. [r.] 

pair, (pAr) n. [pairCy Fr. ; par, L.] Two things suiting one 
another ; as, a pair of gloves, a pair of horses : — two of 
a sort ; a couple ; a brace , a man and wife. 
pair, V. n. [u PAIRED ; pp. pairing, paired.] To be joined 
in ^irs , to couple ; to suit , to fit as a counterpart. — To 
pair effy in parliamentary language, to absent tliemselves 
from divisions or voting, as two members of opposite 
parties. 

pair, V. a. To join in couples ; to unite as correspondent or 
opposite. J[|To impair, l^enser.] 

PAir'ing-Time,* n. The time when birds couple. Cotoper. 
PXl’^ce, a. [po/otiuia, L.; palaisy Ft.] The house or resi- 
dence of a king, prince, or other great personage ; a splen- 
did house. 

PXl'j^ce-C5urt, a. {Law) A court held under the stew- 
ard of the royal household of England, with a Jurisdic- 
tion of twelve miles round the'palace. [R.] 

Pa-lA'ciov 8, (pa-ia'shvs) a. Royal ; noble ; maraificenL 
PAL'.Ai-dTn,* n. ypalatmus, L.] [Romancet qf the rmMle ages) 
A lord or cbiettain ; a knight of the round table. Brande. 
PA-LiB-6G'RA-FHy,* n. See Paleoorapht. 
PX-LJE-^n-tol'q-^V,'*' n. See Palbontoloqt. 
PA-LjE-9-z6'jc,* o. {Oeol.) Noting fossiliferous strata of 
earlier geological date than the carboniferous system and 
the mountain limestone. P. Cue. 

(P 9 -Id 8 'tr») n. [L.] pi. P4-LJBafTJtM. A 
place for performing athletic exercisqp; a gymnasium. 
.dbp, Whately, 

PXl-^n-quIn', (;Al-^n-k6D*) n. [palkecy Ind.] A covered 
carriage, for conveying a person, used in the East, and 
supported on the shoulders of men. 

PAL/i{L-T 4 .-BLE, a. Pleasing to the taste ; savory ; relishablo. 
PAL'VT^i-BLE-NjBsa,* n. Quality of being palatable. SmarL 
PXl*a-tXl,* 7*. A consonant pronounceu chiefly by the 
palate. The palatals are d, gyjyky 1, n, and q. Brande. 
Pal'^-tXl,* tt. Relating to, or uttered by, the palate. Booth. 
PXL’^TE, (p&l'al) «- [palatumylu.] The roof of the mouth; 
the organ of corporeal ta8te,^uularly so considered, 
[t Mental or intellectual ’iste. Taylor.] — {Bou) The con- 
vex base of the lower I// of a personate corolla. 
JPAl'^tb, V. a. To perwive by the taste. Shak. 
PA-^X’TI^l. (p 9 -la'sh 9 ly a. fpalatium, L.] Belonging to a 
palace ; belonging to 'cae palate. 

FA-lXt'jc, rpa-lait"ik, S. W. P. Jo.} pJU'a-«k, K. Sm. R. 

Wb,] a. Belonging to the palate. Holder. [R.] 
PA-lXt'1-nate, n, [jalatinatuty L.] The county or seigor 
lory of a palatine ; — formerly the name of two stales of 
Germany, Uppei and Lower Palatinate, or the Palatinate 
of the Rhine. 

PAl*A’TTnjb, n. (palathutty L.] One invested with royal 
privileges and rights. 

PXl*a-tIne, a. Possessing royal privileges. 
tPXL'A-TivE- a. Pleasing to the taste. Jarownt. 

Ph-vihi^Ry [pa-l»^ 


Ify^yK. IFb,] n. [supposed to he 
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*fW>in tlie fimtnlsh fwlatray a word.} Buperfluoue, Idle, or 
deceitfiil talk ; erosa flattery : a public deliberation or 
conference among negroes. 

». a. dt a. [». TAX.kt^Kntt ypp, rALAYaaiito, 
PALArsaao.] To flatter grossly <Mr oflensively ; to use 
superfluous, tiresome, or deceitful language Of^se, [A 
low word.} 

P4-LX'vgBr-]gli,efk.One who palavers. Mrt. Attler. [Vulgar.] 
PAle, €u [Fr. ; paUdutf L.] Not ruddy ; wan ; white of 
look i not hi|^«colored ; not bright ; not shining ; pallid ; 
dim. 

pale, II. [pal, Bax. ; pains, L.] A stake or narrow piece of 
wood Joined above and below to a rail, to enclose 
grounds : — any enclosure ; a district or territory. [Pale- 
ness. JIfUton,] — A circular instrument for trying the qual- 
ity of cheese. Ja'nut$on* — (JSTcr.) A perpendicular stripe 
in an escutcheon. 

PAle, V. a. [u PALSD } pp. PALiKG, PALED.] To encloso with 
pales i to enclose ; to encompass : — to make pale. Shak. 
PA'L¥-a,* a. [L.] pL pA'L^-jE. Chaff} a sort of in- 

florescence. P. Oye. 

PA-LE-A'cEoys,* (-shys) a* Relating to, or consisting of, 
palea or chaff. P. Cye. 

PAl'ed, a, [from pole, in heraldry.} Striped. 8pen$er» 
Pale'-e?ed, (pallid) a. Having dim eyes. Mulon. 
pale '-F Aged, (pal'fxst) a. Having a pale face. ShaL 
PAle'-HEXkt-ED, (pal'hdrt- 9 d) a. Dispirited, Shak, 
PAle'lv, ad. Wanly , not freshly } not ruddily. 
tPXL'EN-D^iR, n. A kind of coasting vessel. KnoUes, 
PAle^NESS, n. State of being pale ; wanness. 
PA-LE-9 -OR-Apii'jc,* I a. Relating to paleography. 
PA-lE-9-ORAph'J-c^L,* 1 Qent. Mag. 
PA-le-oo'ra-PHIst,* n. One versed in paleography. T. 
Rood. 

PA-LE-frGl'RA-PHV, n. [irahaiSs and The art or 

science of deciphering ancient inscriptions, including a 
knowledge of the various characters, used at different 
periods by the writers and sculptors of different nations 
and languages, their usual abbreviations, initials, &c. ; a 
description of ancient writings j ancient writings collec- 
tively. 

PA-LE“ftL^0-9t8T,* n. One versed in paleolo^. Knoieles. 
PA-LE-6L'0-9y,* «. [?ruX'«d 5 and Xiiyos.] A treatise on, 
or the science of, antiquities. Smart 
PA-le- 6 n-T 9 -l 69 'j-cal,* o. Relating to paleontology. 
Conrad. 

PA-LE-pN-TQL'O-^laT,^ It. One versed in paleontology. 
Warburton. 

PA-le-QN"T6l' 0-9V,* n. [iraXai^Jj, and X^yof.] The 
science that treats of fossil remains, both animal and 
vegetable. LytU. 

PA-le-<?-sAu'rvs,* n. A genus of fossil saunans. P. Cyc. 
PX'LE-9-TH£ee,* n. Same as pateoUierium. LyeU. 

. Pa-le-P-tiiIE'ei-^n,* o. Relating to the paleotherium. 
Bu^Umd. 

PA-LE-9-THfi'Rl-ttM,* n. [ffaXaids and dripCov.] (Oeol.) A 
genus of extinct pachyderms ; a huge extinct animal, 
found in the fossil state. Brande. 

PA'le-oOr, a. [palea^ Husky , chaffy. Browme. [r.] 
PAl-ES-tI«'E"AN,* o. Belonging to Palestine. Qa.Ren. 
P^-Lfts'TRJC, I a. [iraXaforpa.l Belonging to the peUas- 
P^-Lfts'TEj-c^L, \ UrUf to wrestling or athletic exercises. 
Bryant 

fPXL'ET, n. fpclotfl, Pr.} The crown of the head. Skelton. 
PAl'ETTE, [pftV?t, 8. W. P. Ja. K. Sm . ; p? 16t', 

Brande.'] n. [Pr.J A light board or tablet on which a 
painter holds his colors, when he paints : written also 

p/l'FREV, or PXl'freY, [pAl'fr?, P’. fPb. ScoU, Ken^ 
riek f |Arfr9, S. P. K. K. Sm. ; pftl'fr? or pftl'fr?, VT.'} n. 
[pal^oi^ Fr.} A smalli gentle horse, fit for ladles. 
Pai/FREYED, (-frpd) a. Riding on a palfrey. TiekeU. 
PAL-J-Yl-oA'TipN, n, [paluSf L.] The art or practice of 
making ground firm by driving piles into it. Wotton. 
P^-LtL'Q-py,^ n. [irdXiv and X^yw.] {Rhet) The repeti- 
tion of a word, or fragment of a sentence, for the sake of 
greater energy ; epanalepsSs , epizeuxis. Brande. 
PAL'iMP-sliST.* n. [ttAXiv, aj^om, and i^dw, to scrape.] 
Parchment, from which that which was first written on 
it has been erased, so os to admit of its being written on 
anew ; a re-written manuscript. Brande. 

PXl'jn-dr6me, n. rvaXi»»^/)o/iI«.] A word, verse, line, or 
sentence, which is the same read backwards or forwards) 
as, madam f or this sentence, Subt dttra a rudibus. 
PAl'ino, n. A kind of fence-work made of pales, for 
parks, gardens, and grounds. Crabbe. 
PAL-j5-9¥-Kfi'^l-A,* (pAl-in-^9-n6'zh9-a) n. [rr&Xiv and 
yft'roic.J A new or second birth ; regeneration. 
PAL^|N-ODE, n, [iraXivif)6la.] A poem in which the author 
retracts the invectives contained in a former satire} a 
recantation. 

tPXL^lN-d-DVt n. Same as paUnode. A, Wood. 
jPlJL-Jf-tfH* a. [L., amlot] pL PXir-p-NO* Jtl. (Zool.) A 
genus of crustaceans. P. Cye. 


PAL-I-8AX>E^, V. O. [<. FALfiAOSO }y 9 ». rAUSADI iro, TAtASA^l 
BD.j To enclose with palisades. 

PXl-i-sAde', n, [palistttdey Pr.} A defence formed 

by pales or stakes driven into the grtMind, and sharpened 
at tne top» [paiisads 

PXl-}-sA'd 5, n. [paUtada, Sp.] pi palisadoes. Dame as 
PXL-f-sA'i>5,* V. «. To inclose with pates or palisades, to 
palisade. Svift See Palisads. 

PAl'ISH, a. Somewhat pale. Bp, HaU. 

PAl'k£e,» n. A Bengal term for a palanquin. Maleont, 
PAll, %. A cloak or mantle of state :->*the mantle of an 
archbishop: — the covering thrown over tho dead: — a 
detent, click, or sroail piece of metal that falls between 
the teeth of a racket-wheel. — {Her.) A figure m the 
form of the letter Y. 

PAle, V. n. {jpaUeo. L.} [i. palled } pp. palliho, palled.} 
I'o become vapia } to lose spirit, strength, taste, or relish } 
to become insipid, tasteless, or flat. 

PAll, V. a. To make insipid or vapid } to dispirit } to 
weaken } to impair } to cloy. ffTo cloak. SAoA.} 
fPALL, n, A nausea or nauseating. Ld. SAqftesbury. 
P^L-LA'Dl-ttM, «. [L.1 yZ. L. JPALZADIAi Eng, PALLA- 
DIUMS. A statue of Pallas in ancient Troy, on the pres- 
ervation of which the safety of the city was deemed to 
depend : — any security or protection. — { Chem.) A whit- 
ish metal, very hard, but ductile and malleable. 
PXL'LXn,* n. (Zool.) A species of antelope. P, Cyc, 
PAl'LAB> n. {Aatron.) A small planet or asteroid, dis- 
covered by Dr. Olbers of Bremen, in 1802. Eney. 
PAl^lat,*' n. A part of a watch, ^ott See Pallet. 
PXl'let, n. [paiZZe, palette, Fr.] A small bed , a mean 
bed : — a piece connected with a pendulum or balance in 
a clock or watch: — an instrument used in gilding: — 
a painter’s board ; a palette ; — a handicraft tool } a sort 
of shovel. — {Her.) A little pale or post. 
PAll^-Hold-er,'*' n. One who carries or bolds a pall at a 
burial. Smith. 

PXL^Li-Ati,'^ a. (ConeA.) The paUial tmpression is a mark 
formed m a bivalte shell by the pallium or mantle. P. Cyc. 
fPXL^Lj-A-MfiNT, n. [paJitum, L.] A dress; a robe. Shak. 
fPALL'lARD, (i^l'ysird) n. [paiUard, Fr.] A lecher. Dryden, 
fPXLL'iARD i§E, n. Fornication. Ser Q. Buck. 
FAl^LJ-Ate, V. o. [paZZio, L. ; politer, Fr.] [l palliated j 
PALL iATiwo, PALLIATED.] [fToclothe. Herbert]-— 
To cover with excuse ; to extenuate } to soften by favor- 
able representations } to mitigate } to cure imperfectly or 
temporarily, not radically } to ease, not cure } to gloss } to 
varnish. 

tPXL'Lj-ATE, a. Eased ; not perfectly cured. FeU. 
PAl-lj-A'tiqn, n. rPr.] Act of palliating } extenuation} 
alleviation , favorable representation } excuse } imperfect 
cure ; mitigation. 

PXl'l|-a-t1ve, a. [paViatif, Fr.] Tending to palliate, miti- 
gate, or extenuate ; relieving , extenuating. 
PXL'L}-^-TiVE, iL Something that palliates } mitigation. 
PAl'lid, a. Ipalltdits, L.] Pale; wan; not high-colored; 
not bright. 

Pal-lId'i-ty, n. Paleness; pallidness. Bailey. [R.] 
PAl'lid-LV, ad. Pmely ; wanly. Bp. Taylor. 
PAL'LID-Nftss, n. Paleness. Fdtham. 

PAl-li-fi-cA'tiqn,* n. Act of strengthening the ground- 
work with piles. Crabb. 

PAll'ino,* p. a. Cloying ; insipid from repetition. Ask. 
PXl’ li-Gm,* n. [L.JpZ PiL'Lf-d> The outer garment of 
the Greeks : — an episcopal mantle ; a cloak ; a pall 
Hamdton. 

Pall-mall' (p5l-m61') [p61-mgl', S. w. P. J. F, Ja. Sm.] 
n. [pda and malleus, L. ; pale maUle, old Fr.] A play in 
wbkh a ball is struck with a mallet through an iron 
ring ; the mallet used ; the place where the game is 
played : — a street in London. See Mall. 

Pal'lpr, n. [L.] Paleness. Bp. Taylor, 

Palm, (pkm) n. [paZm, Sax. } ^ma, L.] A tree of various 
species, of which the branches were anciently worn in 
token of victory ; it tlierefore implies superiority : — vie. 
tory. — [palme. Ft.] The inner part of the hand ; tiie 
hand spread out : — a measure of length : —a Roman palm 
was about 81 inches; an English palm Is 3 inches. — 
(JVauL) A sail-maker’s thimble, suited to the palm of the 
hand. , 

PALM, (pttm) V. a. [t. PAIMED } pp. PALMIWO, PALMED.] lO 
conceal in the palm as jugglers ; to Impose by fraud } to 
handle ; to stroke with the hand. 

PAL'ma-PJhrIs'tI,* b. a plant ; the castor-oil plant. IToZIer. 
PAl'mar,* b. (Anat) Relating to the palm of the hand ; 
palmate. Dungtison. 

PAl'mX-RY, JT. ITS. ; pftm'a-r?, «»•] [P^ 

marie, L.J Principal ; capital ; palmar. Bp. Home. [R.] 
PAd'mate,* n. (Chem.) A salt formed of ^mic acid and 
a base. P. Cye. , 

PAl'mate,* a. (Bot) Shaped like a palm; similar to digtr- 
tote, but with divioiona more shallow and broader. P. Cve. 
PAl'mAt-E1>, •• [pdlmaiMs^ L.] Having the shape of the 
hand or palm ; webbed, as the feet of aquatic birds. 
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FXLX’fm, (]«^mvr) n. A lort of pilcrfan« or cmmder, ra- ii PlM-PBLf T 
tumtof fhMtn Palestine, carrying a branch of a pum- | Mmmm. 


a. The act of wrlti&f pampblelai. 


tyUhH 9 mmm A 

PXl.]t'9»-^oax, (>wttm) n. A kind of locoat. 

PAt.-«ftT^Td, a. A apeciea of American dwarf |ialm j cab- 
Da|e 4 ree. 

FXL'HfCf* a. (Ckem.) Noting an acid obtained ftom pal- 
mine. P. Cyc. 

F^t^tnv'gR-oiJBf a, [palma and fero^ L.] Baaring'palma. 
BaHty* 

PXL^xpnB,* a. (CAeia.) A lubetance obtained ftom caator- 
oil. P. Cyc. 

PXL^Mj-FfiD, o. [eobaa and pw, L.] Web-footed; fin- 
footed applied to birds. 

PXl'M|-p£d,* a. A natatory or swimminff bird. Braadc. 

PXl^xis-t^r, a. One who deals in palmMtry. Bp. HoXL 

PXL'Kis-TRT, a. fpobao, L.] The art of tellins fortunes tw 
the lines in the j^m of the hand ; a trick with the hand. 

PXlx-OIl,*^ (pAm-imO a. A thick, unctuous liquid obtained 
firom the Crait of different palm-trees in Africa. Baatt- 
ikon, 

PXLK^-8Dir-DAir, (pdm^siin-da) a. The Sund^ neit be- 
fore Easter, so called in commemoration of Christ’s tri- 


umphal entry into Jerusalem, when the multitude 
•trewedpoba branches in his way. 

PXLX-WikE%* (i^-wlnO a. A Juice obtained foom a 
species of pnira-tree in the East Indies, where it is called 
t^v. Hamdtxtn, 

PXlm't, (pkm^ 9 ) 0 . Bearing palms ; flourishing ; prosper- 
ous; victorious 

PXI.P,* a. [palpus, pi. paZpt, L.] (Ent.) A jointed sensifer- 
008 organ or feeler of an insect. Brandt. 
PXL'PA-bIl'i-ty, a. Quality of being palpable. JtrhdhnoL 
PXL^PA-BLE, a, [palpabltf Fr.j Perce][Rible by the touch; 
that may be felt ; obvious ; gross ; plain ; easily detected ; 
easily perceptible. 

PXL^PA-BLE-Nfisa, a. Quality of being palpable. 
PXl^pa-bly, od. In a palpable manner : plainly. Bacon, 
PAtr-PA'TlpN, a. [po^Mitis, L.] Act of filing. OlanviUe, 
PXl'P9-brXl,* a. delating to the eyebrows. DungUson, 
PXL'P{-FdRK,* 0 . Having the form of a palp. Ktrby. 
PAlr-Pl9^'?R-o08,* a. Bearing or luoducing palps. IRrhy, 
PXL'PJ-TXTE, V. a. [potato, L.] [i palsitated, pp. pal- 
piTATiao, PAUPiTATCD.] To beat as the heart ; to pant ; 
to flutter ; to go pii-a-paL 

PXl-P}-tX'tion, a. Act of palpitating ; a convulsive mo- 
tion of any part, as of the heart ; a panting. 
PXLi^^eRXVE, (pftlz'griv) n, [paltsgraff^ Ger.l A count or 
earl, who has the oversight of a prince’s palace. 
PAl^ra-vIne',* s The wife of a palsgrave, or a lady 
of the rank of a palsgrave. Booth, 

PXl'^j-cal, (pkl'a^-k^JJa. Afflicted with the palsy; para- 
lytic. Boaloy. fR.] 

PlL'^lED, (pftl'zid) a. Diseased with palsy ; paralytic. 
PXx>^9Yf *• [poralyois, L.] A privation of voluntary 

mi^on or feeling, or both ; paralysis. 

PIl'sy, V, a, [i. PAUiEo; pp. pautiipo, palsied.] To 
strike with the palsy ; to paralyze. Todd. 
FkL'gif-woRrf* (-wilrt) n. A jdant once thought good for 
palsy. Booth. 

PAL^TfR, V. n. [i. PALTERED ; pp. PALTEMHO, PALTEBBD.] 

To shift ; to dodge ; to play trioka Bhak, 
fPlL'T^R, V. 0 . To squander ; as, ** He paitero his fentune.” 
Bemm. g Bt 

PXL^T^R-giR, «. One who palters or shifts. Shonoood. 
PXL'TE|-ir£88, n. The state of being paltry. 

PXl'try, a. {jpaltOTf Su. Goth. ; or poft, Tent] Sony ; 

worthloM ; eontem^ibie ; mean ; vile ; bw. 

PA*lD^dai«,* o. IpoluSf L.] Belatittg to marshes or fens. J. 

Pd-zB-Dd-hrSy* n. [L.] A Roman military cloak. 
Crakb. 

PXi/Y» Pale used only in poetry. Shak, 

PXx. n. The knave of clubs at loo. Pope. 

PXx'PAf «> pk Extensive fdains in South America, por- 
ticulanv in Bnonoa Ayres, covered, like the prairies of 
North Amerkx, in their natural state, with rank grass, 
and affording pasturage for numerous cattle and horsea 
8irF. Head. 

PXx'PgR, «. a. [pofi^sr, old Fr.l ft. r ampbeed ; pp. pakp but 
f Ro, pampsrbd.I To glut ; to fill ; to feed luxuriously ; to 
gratify to the full ; to satiate. 

PXk^P£RBD, (p&m^p^rd) p. a. Full-fed ; overfull. MUten. 
PXK'PXR-^i>-Nfl8s,v n. State of being pampered. HaU, 
PXx'pgR-ER,* a. One who pampers. 

PXx'PER-jWB, n. Loxnriancy. Fa^ 

PXx-PE'Rd,^ a. t pi pXXHPfi^R&a. A violaiit wind which 
sweeps over the pampae foom the west or aontb-wex, 
often doing much intjiiry on the coaXs. Sir W. Patieh. 
PXx'PHLgT, (pam'fl^tl a. [par ua/lst, Fr.J A amall book, 
printed, Witched, and sola unbound. 

PXx'PBLgT, (plttn^flX) tr. n* To write amall boirica. Hawll 
Plu-PMLgT~sER'f (pim-fl^t-er^) a. A writer of pampblete ; 
a Gotteetor, or a coilectioD, of pamphlets. 


PXx-pai.gT-££R^Dr«,a 0 . Writing paraphlxi. •deh, 
FXm^pkb,* (pdm^per) *. [Fr.j (Sculpture) An ornament 
oonaiating of vine leaves and grapes, Brande. 

PXv. a. A vessel broad and shallow, used for baking, for 
hoidisg jBovisions, Ac. ; any thing hollow : — the part of 
the locK of the gun that hmds the priming : — the bard 
earth or bed on which vegetable soil or loam IJes. 


to cure all sorts of diseases : — an herb, called also ad-hcal 
PXn-a-cS^^,* a. Heating all diseases. Wbitehtad. 
P^BA'da, n. [Sp.] Same as panada. 

P^-nX'd 5, [pa-na'dS, B.W.P.E. F. K. 8m . ; pp-nX'dO, Ja.] 
n. [Sp. ; pants, L.] Food made by boiling bread in water 
Wiosman. 

PXn^cX 1(B, n. A thin cake baked or fried in a pan. 


FJbV-cXRtn* ,* r. [Fr. ; pancharta, 1^1 (Dhlomatics) A royal 
charter, in which the enjoyment of all his possessions is 
confirmed to a subject. Brands, 


PXn^ch 4 l-TXn'tr^,*r. a celebrated collection of fables 
in the Sanscrit langu^. P. Cyc, 

PXmch^-wXt,*^ n, A Bengal four-oared boat for passen- 
gers. Malcom. 

fP^N-CRX-Ti-Xs^Tic,*^ a. All-powerftil ; pencratic. West. 
fP^N-CRXT^}0, ) a. [nSo and Kpdros.) Excelling in all 
tP^N-CRXT^l-o^L, { the gymnastic exercises. Brovne. 
FXn'0R4l-t1st,* n. One skilled in gymnastic exercises. 
Ash. 

PXN-CRX'T|-tJM,* (-sh^Sm) n. (Bat) A genus of plants 
having a fonnel-abaped flower, with a long tube. P, Cyc. 
PXn'CR¥-Xb, (pdng'kr$-48) n. [irdv and npiag.] (Anal) A 
glandular viscus of the abdomen, situatea under and 
behind the stomach ; the sweetbread. 

PXn-cr]Y-Xt^|c, a. Relating to the pancreas. Ray. 

PXw'cY, «• A kind of violet. See PAretT. 

PXn'da,* n. (ZooL) A quadruped of the genus alturus 
P. Cyc, 

tPXN'D4.R-TzB, V. w. To act the jMUt of pander. Cotgrave, 
tPXif ' da-ROOs, a. Acting as a pander. Middleton, 
PXn'dSct, n. ipandeeta, h.] A treatise that comprehends 
the whole of any science. — pL The digest of the civil 
law published by Justinian. 

PAN-dem'io, a. liras and Incident to a whole 

people. Harvey. 

PXn-d?-m 6'N|-0M,* n. ; pi pXN-D£-M6'»|-tJx§. The 
great ball, council-chamber, or palace of all the demons 
or infernal spirits. Jlfdean. 

PXn'der, ». [PandontA, the pimp in the story of TVoUus 
and Cressida.] A pimp; a male bawd ; a jnocurer. Shak. 

PXN^DgB, V. a. [t. FAIfOBRED ; pp, rARDBRIRO, rARDEREO.] 

To pimp ; to be subservient to lust or passion. Shak. 
PAN'd^R, V, n. To act the part of a pander or pimp. Mil- 
ton. 


PAN-dIc-V-I*X'TI9N, *. [pandiculans, L.] (Med.) The rest- 
lessness, uneasiness, and yawoinar that accompany the 
cold fits of an intermitting fever. Fteyer. 


PAN-D5RE^n. [vavSoipa.] An old sort of lute:— some- 
times written bandore. Dragon, 

PXn-d6ur',* n. A kind of light infantry, formerly organ- 
ized as a separate corps in the Austrian service. Brande. 
PXN-p5Vtr^DY,* R. Food made of bread and apples baked 
together. Jiang. 

PXn'dri^ss,* r. a female who panders. Middleton. 
rXE'ev-RAT-^D,* a. (Bot.) Panduriforra. Oray. 
PXif-DO^Rl-P(^RK,* a. (Bol) Shaped like a violin ; found- 
ed at the end, and narrowed in the middle. Oray. 

PXne, r. [pan, poRRsaii, Fr.] A square, especially of glass ; 
a distinct light In a window: — a piece in variegated 
work: — a part of a meadow between the trench and 
treneb-drain, that is, the part on which grass grows, that 
is mown for bay. 

PXrrED, (pand) a. Variegated ; composed of small squares. 
jlPXB-v-^Wic, [pXn- 9 -jir'»k, P. J. F. Jt; pdn-^-jfir'jk, S. 
W. Ja. K, R. {iravfiyvpts,} A eulo^ ; an encomium ; 
an encomiastie piece, (iy* Though Smart pronounces 
squirrel and megurie, •qudrir?! and p&D-^-jUrijk, yet be 
says, ** The irreguUr sound of « and y, in eqtd/rrel and 
panegyric, we may hope in time to hear reclaimed : a 
correspondent reformation having taken place in sprrit 
and miracle, which were once pronounoM apdr^jt and 
mdrig-cle.” 

pXN«]F-9£B'|0, ) a. Encomiastic; eulogistic; contain- 

IfPXM^g^Wf-OhL, ) ing praise. Donne, 

{|PXN-£-9f B^I-O^-LY,* ad. By way of panegyric. Mack- 
intosh, 

[irasdyvpi^J Afitativai; a puhlle meet- 
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PAP 


n A writer of p&negyrict j a eulogigt : 

enooiauuit. 

PXii'f>^Vit-IZB, e, a. [iravfiyvfilgo^ [». FANKoraizKO ; pp» 
FAifsovBiciivo, PAifaorMCBD.I 'Po commeDd highly ; to 
bMtow great praiee i^n. JSvMpn, 

PXN'miLi n. [paaiuati, Fr.] A Miuare, or piece of any matter 
inaerted between other bodiei) aa in a wall or wainscot : 
one of the faces of a hewn stone. — [ paneUajpanellumf L.] 
(Law) A roil coRtaining the names of such Jurors as the 
sheriff returns to pass on a trial. 

PXN':gLt V, «. [t. PAirBLl.XD } pp. PAaXLLINO, PANKLUIO.] 

To form into panels ; as, to panel wainscot. 

FAne^L]^8b, a. Wanting panes of fj^ass. SkenatoM. 

PXm'el^lIno,* M. Punel-work} act of making panels. Ou. 
Ren. 

pang, n, [either from p«*«, orksag*, D.j Extreme pain; 
sudden paroxysm of pain ; anguish , agony ; distress. 

PAug, V. u. To torment cruelly. Shak. 

Pangolin,* n. (ZooL) The scaly ant-eater. P. Cyc. 

PXn'ic, n. A sudden and groundless alarm ; sudden fear 
or fright ; — a plant. See Panric. 

PXn'IC, o. [Rai/txd;.] Sudden, groundless, and violent; — 
applied to rear. 

tPAN'|-c^ a. Same as panic. Camden. 

PAn'|c-fi)l,* 0 . Full of panic ; fearful. C. B. Brown, [r.] 

PXn'j-CLE,* n. [pameu/a, L.] (Bot.) A form of inflores- 
cence , a raceme bearing branches of flowers in place 
of simple or single ones. Brandt. 

PXn'jc-strDck,* a Struck with sudden fear. JVecle. 

Pjji-Nic'v-LfTE,* /O, (Bot.) Furnished with panicles. 

P-^-Nlc'v-LXT-¥Ii,* S C?raftft. 

PXn'i-cCm,* n. [L.] {BoL) A genua of grasses, including 
millet. P. Cyc. 

PX-NlV'Q-ROtfs^ 0 . Subsisting upon bread. Maunder. 

P;\n-nXob', n. The curvet of a norse. 

PXn'N^GE, n. [pannagiUMf low L. , panage, Fr.j (Late) 
Food Oiut swine feed on in the woods, as most of beech, 
acorns, Ac. , — called also patonage license fur puu- 
uage: — a tax on cloth. 

PXn^^-RY,* a. Useful fur making bread. Loudon. [R.l 

PAn'nel, n. [panned, D.j A kind of rustic saddle. Tue- 
ser. The stomach of a hawk. Aumoorth. See Pareu 

tPAN-NjpL-LX'TlpN, n. Act of empanelling a jury. A. 
Wood. 

PXn'n}c, X. A plant; same as pannxclf — written also 
panic. 

Pan'nj-cle, n. [pameum, L.] A plant of the imllpt kind, 
the seeds of which are, m some countries, used fur mak- 
ing bread. 

PXN'NiifR, (pftn'yvr or p&n'nKr) [^An'y^r, S. W.J.F.Ja. 
K. R. ! P. Hm.] h. [panter, Fr.J Originally, a 

bread-basket: — a basket or a vehicle consisting of two 
baskets thrown across a horse, in which fruit, Ac., are 
carried. 

PAN'NiigRED,* (pkn'yyrd) a. Having panniers. SomcredU. 

fPAN'N|.-lt£L, n. [pamuciUe, Fr.J The brain-pan , the skull. 
Speneer, 

PXn'q-plIed,* ^ Furnished with panoply , 

armed. Fo. Qu. Rev, 

PAn'<?-PLV, a. [jravoTrAla.] Complete armor for every part 
of the body. 

PAN-6p't}-c6n,* n. [irdi' and dirrordv.] A prison, or peni- 
tentiary, constructed on such a plan, that the inspector 
may see the prisoners, at oil times, without being seen 
himself. J. Bentham. 

PkTi-Q-RVvi^, [flin- 9 -r&'m 9 , S?n. R.i pan> 9 -ra'mg, Jo. K. 
fVb.] n. [ndv and opapu.] A large, circular painting or pic- 
ture, in which all the objects of nature that are visible from 
a sincie point, are represented on the interior surface of a 
round, cylindrical wall, the point of view being in the 
axis of the cylinder. 

plSrS-RxS'mL,* i *• «“• J*™- 

P^n-ph4Cr'mx-c6n,* n. (Med.) A universal medicine. Sir 
W. ScotL 

P-^n-sOph'i-cxl, «, Knowing every thing. Worthington. 

J*An'8P-phv, n. [vdv and ao<pia.] Universal wisdom. Hartr 

Ub. 

Pj^n-stB'r^-P-rX'MX,* n. orepeSf, and bpiho.] In 
rilievo, a model of a town or country in cork, wood, 
pasteboard, or other substance. Brande. 

PAN'ijV, n. [pensie, Fr.J The garden violet, heart’s^jase. 

PINT, V, n. [pantder, old Fr.J [i. paKtbd , pp. paktiko, 
PARTXD.] To palpitate ; to beat, as the heart , to have the 
breast having, as for want of breath , to gasp ; to play 
with hitermimion : — to long ; to wish earnestly. 

PXnt, n. Palpitation ; motion of the heart. Shak. 

IPAnT^A-BLE, n. A corruption of vantojle. Sandye. 

PXN'TX-ORXPtt,* a. [n-<!p and ypAfput.] An instrument for 
copying, reducing, or enlarging plans or designs. Often 
written pamofpraph, Brande. See PaxTAOBAPH. 

PXN-TX-LjfcT^#"' B* A womar> garment ; a sort of garment 
Worn by weetera Indiaus. tedUn. 

PXN-T4^-L60N^ a [panuUon, Fr.J pU pantaloons. One 

MlEir, afti; m6ve, n6r, sSn; bOll, bUr, rOle. — v» 


of the chief characters in pantomiinle repreaentatioBS ; • 
buffoon ; an old man or buflbon dressed in pantaloons. - 
pL Trousers ; a part of a man’s dress, covering the lower 
limbs. 

PXn’t^-^&rpk,* n. [vrSu and poptpfj.]. That which has 
all shapes. Scudamore, 

PXn-t^-m5r’phic,* «. Assuming all slwpes. Smart, 
PXN-TiEH'N|-cftN,* H, [irav and A niace In which 

every species of workmanship is coilecteS and expoaed 
for sale. Brande, 

PXnt’br, 11 . One who pants. [fA net. Clumcer,] 
PInt'rsb, n. Difficulty of breathing in a hawk. Aine- 
worth, 

PXn'thr-T^m,* n. The doctrine or theory which identiflea 
nature or the universe, in its totality, with God. Brande. 
PXn'the-Ist, [pXn'tli^-Ist, Snu Wb. ( pfin-thd^ist, Jo* 
Todd.] n, hrdi' and dc6s.] One who adheres to panthe- 
ism , one who confounds Gkid with the universe. 
PXn-the-Is'tic, a. Relating to pantheism ; confounding 
God with the universe. 

PXn-thr-Is'ti-c^l,* a. Relating to pantheism ; pantheis- 
tic. Coleridge, 

PXN-THB-dL'Q-4jilBT,* A. One who is versed in panttieolo- 
«y. Scott, 

PXN-TH¥-6L'0-<?y»* *«• An entire system of divinity. 
Cole. 

PXN-th£'C>n, [p?n-lhfl'vn, S, W. P. F. Ja. K, Sm. R. Wb. 
aa an Engliak wordi aa a elaaaical word, pan'tii^u, W. 
Sm. t pan-thS'^n or pftn'th^-lSn, Carr and oikera.] n. [ird;; 
Qstov or naadeov.] A temple dedicated to all the gods. 
There were two magnificent pantheons in antiquity ,^one 
at Athens, the other at Rome, still standing. See Par- 
THEOR in the Classical Vocabulary. 

PXn'tu?r, r. [navdopi Gr. ; panthera, L.] A spotted, fero- 
cious animal , a pard. 

PXn'th¥R-Ine,* a. Belonging to the oanther. Cole, 
PXn'tIle, n. A gutter tile. Bryant. 

PXnt'jng, a. Act of one who pants ; palpitation. 
PXnt'ING-LY, ad With palpitation. Skak. 

PXnt'l^r, a. [poActirr, Fr.J The officer, in a great family, 
who has the charge of the bread. Shak. 
PXn-T9-€HRP-n6m'b-t?r,* a. [irdv, xpdaos and pirpov.] 
An astronomical instrument, which is a combination of 
the compass, the sun-diai, ana the universal time-dial, and 
performs the office of all three. Dr. Black. 

Pan-To'fle, (pgn-t6'fl) n, [pantoujle, Fr.J A slipper. 
PXn'tq-grXph, a. [irdi' and yptupio.] A mathematical in- 
strument fur copying all sorts of drawings and designs. 
See Pantaoraph, and Periaoraph. 

PXn-tp-grXph'ic,* \ a. Relating to pantogiaphy 
PXn-T<?-QRXph' 1-C^L,* i Knowlea. 

PMir-T6G'RX*PUV,* n. [irdi/ and ypatpio.] A complete de- 
scription: an entire view of a thing. SmarL 
PXN-TQ-Loiji'l-c^L,* a. Relating to pantolugy. Ch. Eng, 
Qtt. Rev. 

PAN-T6L’Q-(jil8T,* A. One who treats of or is versed m 
pantology. Fo. Qo. Rev. 

PAN-t6l'9-9Y,* a. [ndv and \6yoi.] A work or treatise of 
universal instruction or science , universal knowledge ; 
u discourse relating to all things. Park. 

P^n-t6m'?-tj?:r, a. [rrdrand pirpm.] An instrument for 
measuring all sorts of angles, elevations, and distances. 
P^N-TdM'¥-TRY>* ^ 'I'ho Rft of measunng an thitijpi. 
Cole. 

PXn'tq-mJme, A. [xdp and A species of theatrical 

entertainment, in which the wliole action of the piece ia 
represented by gesticulation, without the use of words ; 
a dumb show : — a theatrical performer skilled in mim- 
iciy ; a mimic ; a buffoon. 

PXn'tq-mIme, a. Representing by gesticulation. 
PXN-T9-MtM^lc, I 0 . Representing only by gesture or 
PXN-T9-MiM'i-cxi<, i dumb show ; mutely mimicking. 
PXN^Tp-Ml-BliST,* A. One who performs pantomimes. 
Oent. Mag. 

PXn'tqn, a, a sort of horse-shoe, contrived to recover a 
narrow and hoof-bound heel ; pan ton-shoe. Famer*a Dud 
PXn’tqn-ShOe,* a. a shoe contrived for recovering nar- 
row and hoof-bound heels in horses. Scott. 

PXn’try, a. [panetene, Fr.J A room or apartment for pro- 
visions. 

P^n-Ur'oy,* a. Skill in all kinds of work or craft. Smart, 
PXP, n. [poppa. It ; pappe, D. ; papilla, L.] The nipple of 
tne breast; a teat: — food for infants, made with bread 
boiled ; soft food or substance , pulp of fruiL 
PXp, V. a. To fet'd with pap. Beautn. 4r FL 
Pa-pX', a. [TrAjTTraf, Gr. ; popo, L.] [A spiritual fiUher. 8e% 
Pape, ana Pope.] A fond name for father. SwfL 
PX'PA-cy, A. [papaut^, Fr.] The office of pope ; the BUO> 
cession of popes in the see of Borne ; popedom. 
PXp^4l-oXy,* a. (Omith.) A species of parrot. Mdmilton, 
PX’P^L, a, [papal, Fr.] Relating to the pope or to the pa- 
pacy; popisL 

tPX'PA-LlN, A.^ mpisL Sir T, Herbert 
fPX'PAL-lsT,* A. A papist. Batter. 
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V. c At n. To conform to the papacy. Om- 

fl5^^L-TT,* n. The papal eorerelifnty ; the papacj. MO- 

tern, , , 

n. A dread of the pope. Bwet, [**} 

P^-PlfrjpiRf* «. fL.J (^ot) A genua of planta ; the poppy. 
P. Cye. 

P^-pXy-^-kX* JEOVSf* (-ahva) cu Relating to the poppy. P. 
Cyc. 

a. [poparer, L.] Having the quality of 
poppiea , reaembling popies. 

P^-pAw', n, [papayay low L.J A ahnib or tree of warm cli-* 
inntea , the Trait of the tree uaed for food. 

tPAFE, n. [Fr. ; irdinraf, Or.] The pope j a apiritual father. 
RieauL 

PA'PER, It. tp<m»«r, Fr. ; papyrus, L.] A thin, flexible aiib- 
atance, uaed for wnting and printing on ; piece of paper ; 
a alngle abeet, printed or written , a newapaper } a writ- 
ten inatrument. 

Pa^pER) o. Made of paper ; tbin ; slight. 

Pa'p^R, V o. [i. PAFiRBD ; pp. PApaRiNO, PAraaBD.l To 
cover with paper; to fold in paper. [fTo register. SaaA.] 

r A'pJpR-CRfiD^jT, n. Any transfer made to the credit of 
another by moans of a written paper, containing evi- 
dence of debt, ns bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
&c. , written evidences of debt. 

Pa'per-COr'B¥N-CV,* »• Bank-notes or bank-bills. Crahh, 

Pa'p?r-fAceD, (-fast) a. Having a face as whit6 as paper. 

Pa'per-hXno-INO^,* b. pL Stained or colored paper, for 
drapery, to cover the walls of rooms. Ure. 

Pa'per-KIte, n. A machine or plaything of paper, resem- 
bling a kite in the air. Dr. fVarton. 

PA'PifR-MAit'^R, n. One who makes paper. 

PA'PER-MAK'INO,* n. The business of making paper 
Ure. 

Pa'PER-mTll, n. A mill in which paper is made. 

PA'P¥R-m6n'J 9Y, (-man'?) n. Written evidences of debt, 
bilis of exchange ; bank-notes , promissory notes. 

PA'p^R-stain'ER,* b. One who stains or stamps paper. 
Ency. 

P^-Pfia'CENT, a. Containing or resembling pap , soft. 


PA'PEBS, II. A female pope. Bp. Hall. [r.I 

PA'PHJ-^iN,* «. An inhabitant of Paphos ; a Cyprian. 
Eucy. 

PA'phj-an,* o. Relating to Paphos In Cyprus, or to Venus, 
who was worshipped there ; venereal. Ency. 

(pttp'ya-ma'shfi) ». [Fr.] A substance 
made of paper and reduced to or pulp, used for 
making various domestic utensils, articles manufactured 
of paper reduced to pulp. Brande. 

PA'PIl'ic, (pa-pIl'yS) a. [JL , papiUoUy Fr.] A butterfly ; a 
moth of various colors. Ray. 

PA-Plt<“l9-NA'cEOV8, (p^-pIl-VQ-na'shys) a. [vapiltOy L.] 
(Eat.) Relating to or resembling the butterfly. — (BoLj 
Consisting of a standard, wings, and keel, like a pea- 
flower : — noting a class of plants, as beans, peas, and 
other pulse. 

P 4 -plL'L 4 .y* «. [L.] pi. P4.-P1VLM. {Amt.) A nipple , 
a teat. Crahb. 

PAP'IL-EA-Ry, [pSp'|l-l»-r?, W. J. F. Ja. 8m. Wh. ; p?i-pTl'- 
la-T?, S. P. t. AT.] a. [papUluy L.] Relating to or resem- 
bling a nipple or pap, having paps or nipples. {fCT 
CArilXART. 

PXp-li.-l.o8E',* 0 . Resembling a papilla or pap. HUl. 

PA-pIl'i-OVS, or PAr'lL-Lohs, [p^-pH'tys, S. W. P. Ja. 
K . ; pBLp'q-lds, 8m, Wb,] a. Same as pamUaru. 

PA'Pl^M, (pa'pizm) a. Popery. Bp. BedeU. [r.] 

PA'PisT, B. [paputSy Fr. ; papist/^ !».] One who holds to ' 
the supremacy of the pope ; a Roman Catholic : — often 
used by Protestants as a term of reproach. 

P.^-pl8T')c, ) a. Relating to the i^pe, papacy, or papis- 

Pvpwt'1-CjJ.l, i tiy ^ popish. 

PA'Pjs-TRy, B. Popery , the doctrine, ceremonies, and au- 
thority of the Roman Catholic church ; — used by Protest- 
ants os a term of reproach. Ascham. 

fPA'PlZED, C-pIzd) a Adhering to popery. FuUer. 

P4iP~p668E',* B. An Indian word fora child. Carver. 

Pap-p 68E',* a. Relating to pappus; pappous. PhUltps. 

Pap'pov^s, a. [irdirirv^j Relating to pappus; soft and 
downy. 

PAp'PVSj* «. fL.] (Bot) The calyx of a composite flower, 
or the soft, aowny substance that grows on the seeds of 
certain plants. P. Qyc. 

PAp'py, a. Relating to pup ; papescent ; succulent. 
PAp'v-Ai* b. pL pap'v-A?. a negro of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, p. Cyc. 


a Cyprian. 


bulrush, used bv Che ancients for forming a substance tc 
write UMD ; a written scroll. ~ Papyrus w the parent of 
the iQoaem word paper. Ency. 

PAR, B. f U] State of equality , equivalence ; equal value ; 

— mucn used as a term of tratflc : •— a small fish. 
PX~xXft*n, A small Turkish copper coin, less than a half, 
penny in value. Crabb. 

PXR'.<k-Bi.E, B. [ir>tpal3oXf}.} A method of conveying in- 
struction by the use of short fables or tales ; a Table 
conveying instruction ; a comparison ; a similitude 
fPXR'^-BLE, V, a. To represent by a parable. MiUojt, 


pelago, P. Clfe» 

PAP*V-L4y n. fJL] pi. Plp^xj-LM, {Mtd.) An eruption on 
the skin , a piraj^e. 

PXp-v- ^osb',* a. Having paipvla or pimples. Loudem 
PXp'v*t.oDs, a. Full of pustules or pimples , pimply. 
PXp-y-eA'ceovs,* (-shus) a. Belonging to the poiiyrus; 


papyrean. HUL 

PX.p«B'¥-Xif,* 0 . Relating to or made of fapyma. DadOey. 
Pp-pf* RVSt* B. [L.] 1 ^ P4-pf*Ml, An ugy^hin reed or 


by a plane parallel to one of its sides. 

PXR-<k-B6L'|c, I a. Relating to or having the nature of 
PXR-^-BdL'i-c^L, I a parable, flguratlve;— relating to 
or having the form of a parabola. 

PXr-x-bOl'i-cal-lv, ad. In a parabolic form or manner. 
PAR-4.-B6L'|-F6RM,*a. Having the form of a parabola. Ash. 
PA-RXB'9-Lt!?M, n. {Algebra) A reduction to an equivalent 
state, as when the terms of an equation are divided b> a 
known quantity, that is involved or multiplied in the first 
term. Badey. 

P^-rXb'9-l.oID, B. [frapa^oAfj and (Ceowi.) A higher 

order of parabola : — a solid formed by the rotation of a 
parabola about its axis ; a parabolic conoid. 

Par A-cfiL'si^iV, (-sbcn) b. A follower of Paracelsus, a 
Swiss physician and alchemist, who died in 1541. 
PXr-a-cel'sian, o. Relating to Paracelsus. 
PAR-vcfiL'S}ST,*B. A follower of Paracelsus in medicine, 
physics, and mystical science. Brande. 

PAR-<k-CEN-T£'sj8, B. [napuKLvTr)ai>,.] (Jifcd.) The opera- 
tion of tapping any of the cavities of the body, for the 
purpose of withdrawing the contained fluid. 
PXr-4i-c£n'tr|C, la. [irapd and Kivrpov.] {Qeom.) 
PXr-a-c£n'tr|-cal, ) Notingasortof curve line: — not 
ing the motion of a planet towards the sun or the centre 
of attraction. 

Pa-rXjuh'ro-nT^m,* b. An error in chronology, by which 
an event is placed later than it should be. i>r. Bla^k. 
PXr-a-^hOte',* n. [Fr.] An apparatus belonging to a bal- 
loon, which resembles a common umbrella, but of far 
greater extent, designed to enable the aeronaut to drop to 
the ground, from bis balloon, without injury. Brande. 
PXr'a-clCte, B. [irapaxXrjrof.] A title of the Holy fchnnt, 
as an advocate, intercessor, or comforter of mankind , an 
intercessor : a monitor. 

PXr-ac-m.X8't|c,* o. {Med.) Gradually decreasing. Dmb- 
ghson. 

PKBt-A CRds'Tfc,* B. A poetical composition, in which the 
first verse contains, in order, all the loiters which com- 
mence the remaining verses of the poem or division. 
Brande. 

PXr-a-cv-Xn'p-^En,* n. (Chem.) A brown, solid matter, 
obtained by decomposing cyanuret of mercury by heat. 
Brande. 

Pa-rAde', n. [Fr.] Show; ostentation; display; ostenta- 
tious display ; — procession , military order or show : — 
a place where troops assemble for military duty or ex 
ercise. 

PX-rXde', V. n. [i. rABADKD ; pp. pabadibo^ paradxd.] To 
I assemble, as troops, for the purpose of being inspected or 
exercised , to make a military show. 

PX-bade', V. a. To exhibit in a showy otpstentatious man- 
ner. Todd. To assemble, as trooiw, Ibr inspection and 
military exercises. Smart. 

PXr'a-dWm, (-dim) B. [Trapd^riypo.l (RXet.) An example *, 
illustration , a fable or parable used for illustration. 
PXe-X-D|0-mXt'i-cal, a. Exemplary. More. 

PAr-A -DIG-MXx'i-cXL-Ly, ad. By paradigm. Annot. TV. 
tPXR-A-Dlo'MA'TlZE, V. a. To set forth as a modeL Har»- 
mond. 

tPXR-A-Bj-aRAM-MXT'j-ofi,* B. The forming of figures 
in plaster. FVanets. 

PXr'A'BI-sal,* a. Relating to paradise ; paradisiacal. S. 
Heed. [r.J 

PXr'a*1>18B« u. [rrap&dsurof.] The blissful region, in which 
the flrat human pair wal placed , the garden of Eden ; 
heaven ; any place of happiness. See Biao ov Paradisx. 

IpArIJ-SiIIun ' i (lA^-»*<Jlf2»»'yan) a. ParadisiaeaL J. HaU 
PXB-A-Di-«i'AC,^ a. Relating to paradise ; paradisiacal. Fa, 
qu.Rev. 

PXR-A-Di-ql'A-CA^L, a. Relating to or befitting paradise; 
blissful. More, 

PXR-A-Dlf'iAi^,'^ {-yyl) a. Relating to paradise ; paradisia- 
caL Heyt. 

PXr-a-dw'jc,* > 0. Relating to paradise ; paradislacaL 
PXr-a-dIs'i-caL,* j Wot. Law. [R.] 

PXr'a-d< 1 x, n. [irap/tSoldf.] A proposition or assertion that 
seems to be absurd, or at vainance with common sense, 
yet true in fact ; a seeming contradiction } an assenton 
conmiry to appearance. 
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a. Having the nature of a paradox : ap- 
parentty atuurd, yet true t eontrary to received opiiuonf. 
PAji>^>x>ox'(>OAL-L¥, odL In a poradoxicai manner. 
PXE-4<D6x'}>c4.L-Nfi8fl, K. State of being inuradoxicaL 


& K. Ask.] n, [iroeaAo>iff/i4^j.] (£tg%t) Palae 
reaaoningf or an illogicai deduction i the oppente of «yl- 
Ugiim, 

V. a. To rearon aopliiatioaUy. IFattir. 


fPAR-vD<>x-di.'<><^ir, a. Uae of parmdoxea. Browns. nXl.^p-dY, a. fYUse reaaoniof } p^ogiam. Browne. 

PAR'X*udx>Yf* a. State of being paradoxical. CMeridga. Tr.] P^-&XJu'V-«ldy e* (MeU,) A diminution 

PAr'A'OE^me.'^ a. An oiien gallery or paaaage. Maunder. lou of power or motion in the ^y or a part of it, v< 


PAR^AF>rlNX»* a. (CMm.) A aubatance contained in the 
productii of the dmillatlon of the tar of beech wood. 
Brands, 

PAR'^px,* a. (Law) Eguality of name, blood, or dignity ; 
but more especioUy of land, in a divtaion among heirs. 
JPAuAain. 

PAR-^-ad'pg, a. rtrapavtiiyii.] (BJut) A figure whereby a 
letter or syllable u addea at the end of a word, without 
altering its meaning , as, ranoeeoee, tanoceaey. 

PAR-^-0Op^)O, > 0. Belonging to, or added by, the fig- 

PAR-A-o^6p'i*CAi<, i nre called paragogs. 

PAR^^-odur, a. [pc^yoa, fhirn parage^ old Fr. ; paragons^ 
It.] A perfect model ; a pattern ; something supremely 
eAcJlent. [Companion: fellow .'—emulation; a match 
for trial of excellence. Reuser.] 

FKr'j^’^ 6 v, V. a. [paragonnerf old Fr.] [t. FARAooirxo ; pp. 
rARAOOMtJtOf PARAaoNuD.] To Compare , to e(iual.<SA<iik.[R.J 


PAa'A'<^dN. V. fi. To pretend € 


:y. SksUon, [R.] 


often of one side only . a palsy. 

PAR>^-LfTOo, a. One struck by paralysis. Bp. Hsll 
PAr-^-jlI^t'io, 1 0. RelaCtttg to, or affected by, paralysis ; 
PAe-4-lYt'|<i^, 


1 0. RelaCittg to, or affected c 
i palsied. 


PAR-A-adR'|C,* a. Orabb. See Pakxoobio. 

PAR'A-diKAM, n. jn-apdypappo.] A kind of play upon 
Words, a pun. Adduon, { 

PAr-^-SRAm'M^-tIst,* a. A punster. Speetator, 

PAJi-d- 0 Mly'J>f-if 9 i*n. [It.] An instrument to avert hail- 
stones. Mansis. 

PAr'A-^rAph, (pftr'g-grkf) a. [paragraphs, Pr. ; napa- j 
ypa(bbt Or>] A small subdivision of a connected die- | 
course, indicated or separated by a sign. The mark or 
sign [thus. IT] which indicates such subdivision ; a por- 
tion of written or printed matter indicated by a break or 
indentation at the beginning and end. “ Form yourself 
to reflect on what you read, paragraph by paragraph.** 
Colmdge. 

PAr'a-&rAph ,* V. a. To form into paragraphs. Evelyn. 

PAr-^-orAph'jc,* I a. Relating to or containing para- 

PAR-A-ci<tAPii'{-o^L, I graphs; fonned into small divis- 
ions. CrutwelL 

PAR-vaRAPU'l-CAL-LV, ad. By paragraphs. 

PAr-A-lI-p6m'?-NA,* n, pi. [napaXeiirbpcva.] (Bibliogra- 
phy) Supplementary works. Brands. 

PAR-A-LlP'siia,* n. [vapaXtiipi(.] (BheL) A figure by 
which a speaker pretends to omit what in reality he 
mentions. Brands. 

x^'?Sal, ( «• port*'”'"* x* « p"«''»>x 

PAr'AL-LAX, n. [trapdXXafij.] (Aetron.) A change of place 
or aspect: — the difference between the apparent place of 
a celestial object, and its true place *, or an arc of the 
heavens, intercepted between the true and apparent place 
of the sun, a planet, or -a star, viewed from the surface 
of the earth. 

PAr^^l-l£l, a. [vapiXXriXos.] Extended in the same di- 
rection, and preserving always the same distance ; hav- 
ing the same direction or tendency , continuing the re- 
seintilance through many particulars ; equal , like. — Par- 
allel lines, straight tines which are in the same plane, and, 
being produced ever so far both ways, do not meet. 

PAR'^tlr-LfiL, n. A line equally distant throughout from 
another line , that which is parallel : — a line marking the 
latitude : — resemblance ; likeness ; comparison made. 

PAa'^li-L£,l., V. a. [i. VAaALLBLKD , pp. PABAU.BUNO, VAE- 
AixELKD.] To place so as to be parallel , to keep m the 
same direction , to level ; to correspond to ; to be equal 1 
to i to resemble ; to cou^re. 1 

tPAR-AL,-Lfii.'A“®^®i “• That may be equalled. Bp. HalL 
PAR-Ah-LfiL-^-PlP'^D, 71, [rrapaXXirX-^STTiTrf^OF,] (Oeenu) | 
Brands. See PARAij:.XLOPiri:D. ! 

PAR'At*-t'£^-^^?M, 71. [poraltcIwTW, Fr.] The quality or 
state of being parallel ; resemblance ; comparison. 
fPAR'^L-L&L-Lfiss, a. Not to be paralleled. Bsaum. 4r BL 
PAR'^L-LfiL-LY, ad. With parallelism. Scott, 
PAR-Ah-LBL'Q-OEXai, 71, {va/^dAXflAof and ypappa,] 
(Oeom.) A right-lined, quadrilateral figure, whose oppo- 
site sides are parallel and bqual. It may be a square, a 
rectangle, a rhombus, or rhomboid. 
PAR-Ah-i.BL-o-ORAM'lc,'*' a. Relating to a parallelogram ; 
parallelom-ammatic. Orabb. 

PAR-Ai^t.Kt«-<>'OAAii'i-GAti> a. Relating to a parallelogram. 
pAa-^h-LfiL-p-QR^M-MAT^Ic,* o. Relating to a paralleio- 
gram. Brands. 

PAR-Ah-LfiL.-^^Pi'P?D, [plr-tl-ldl-^pf^pqd, fF. Jo. K. R, 
fVb.f pir-al-l<JI’^-plp'?d, Sia.] n, [paraUSUpipide, Fr.] 
(O^som ) A solid figure, or body, comprehends under six 
parallelograms, the opi^ite side# of which are equal and 

p£^Ji>Lfth-0*rtP'?-D5N,* [pAr-aMdl-p-plp'^dSn, P. 
Ash 1 a. Same aa parallslop^wd. €Mer. 

(p#-filV-|lKua» P- A B. Jo. Sin.f pkr'- 


mum, $tMi MftVX, WdB, sftlfj BCLL, bob, Bt)L*.- 9 , 


PAb-^l-¥-bA^tiqm.* n. The act of parajyxing. Qu. Reo. 
PXR^A'hyzx, V. a. [pseralyssr, Pr.] [a. rAaALvxap ; jm, par- 
ALvxiao, PAaALVsBD,] To strike, aa with paralysis or 
palsy; to make torpid; to benumb; to render useless. 
Todd. [A modern word.] [coi/i. 

PAr-a-mat',* a. A Birman dissenter from Buddhism. Mai- 
PA-RAm'^-tbr, a. (Osem.) A constant straight line, be- 
longing to each of the three conic sections, otherwise 
called the iMus rectum, — In the parabola, the parameter 
is a third proportional to the absciss and its correspond- 
ing ordinate. In the sUipse and hyperbola, the paramett>r 
of a diameter is a third proportional to tiiat diarnetor and 
Its conjugate. 

PA-rA^m 5,* a. [Sp.] A mountainous district covered with 
stunted trees, exposed to damp, cold winds, os m Uie el 
evated regions or South America. Brandt. 

(jPAR'A-MOUNT, [pdr'a-mbilnt, S, F. Jo. K, 8m. R. fFb.f 
pftr-a-mbfint', fr. P. J.] a. Superior ; tiaving the highest 
jurisdiction, as, lord paramount, the chief of the seign- 
jory ; eminent ; of the highest order. 

>*• The hi;roest in rank ; the chief, [ridge. 
PAR'A-MdOKT-LY,*^ ad. In a paramount manner. Cole- 
*Ar'A-m6ur, (lAr'a-m&r) a. [par and amour, Fr.] [A lover 
or wooer. Spenser. A mistress. Shah.} — At present used 
for a lover or wooer only in an ill sense. 
PAr-a-nAph'tua-l1ne,* a. A substance resembling naph- 
thaline. Brands. 

PA-RAn'thins,* 71. (Aftn.) A rare mineraL Brands. Same 
as scapolits, 

PAb'A'N^mfh, (-nlmf) a. [irapdwptpos.] A person who 
waited on the bride at an ancient wedding ; a bridesman : 

— one who countenances or supports. Miiion. 

PAR'A-Pfi<}AC> (-pfim) n. [vapdnriypa.] pi. PARAPEGMS. A 
brazen table fixed to a pillar, on which laws and pfocla- 
matlons were anciently engraved:— a table contain- 
ing an account of the rising and setting of the stars, 
eclipses of the sun and moon, the seasons of the year, 
Ac. PhdUps, 

PAJi-A'PBG'JtfAi* R. [L.] pl» pAB-A'FiiG'arA-a’A* 
as partnsgm, Orabb. 

I PAr'a-pet. n, [Fr. ; pairapetto. It.] A breast- wall or railing 
on the edges of bridges, quays, &c., to prevent people 
from falling over; a balustrade. — (Fort.) A breast-work 
or wall, raised on the edges of ramparts, bastion^ Ac. 
PAr'a-PET-¥d,'*' a. Furnished with a parapet. Fo. Qu. Rev. 
PAr'aph»* »• [paraphs, Fr.] iDiplomaties or manuscripts) 
The figure formed by the flourish of the pen at the 
end of a signature. Brands, 

PAr-a-phRr'nae,* o. Relating to paraphernalia. Bouvisr. 
PAR-d-PHfR-Nif Zf-4, n, pi [L. ; paraphemavx, Fr.] 
[Law) The apparel, Jewels, Ac., of a wife, which are 
held to belong to her aa a species of separate property, 
and which she has a right to retain after her husband*! 
death. Bouvisr. Apparel and ornaments of a wife: — 
ornaments of dress ; equipage. 

PAr-a-PH{-sio' 81S, n [Trapa^ipuivis.] (Jlfed.) A dlseasa 
when the prepuce cannot be drawn up over the glans. 
PAr-a-pu5'ni-a>* »• An alteration of the voice ; the re- 
verse of anttpkoay. Bwmey, 

PAE'A-PltRAqE, (piT'%-fraz) n, [vapAi^paeif.] A loose or 
free translation ; a translation containing iUustraUons 
and explanations not found in the original. 
PAb'a-PHRA^E, V. a. [t. PARAPHaASBO ; pp. PAa^PHRAsmo, 
PAmAPHaAiBD.J To translate or interpret loosely, diftliae- 
ly, or by comments ; to ex|[dain in many words. 
PAr'a-PURAse, V. n. To make a paraphrase. Felton. 
PAr'a-pheAst, n. [vopo^pttSTlif.J One who makes a pap. 

aphrase. ^ . 

PAb-A-FHRXs'TJO, I a. Relating to a paraphrase ; ftee ; 
PAe-a-phrA8*T|-cai*, ) not literal ; dimise ; not verbal. 
PAR-A-PHBAs'Tj-CAE-Eri ad. la a paraphraatlca) manner. 
PAb-a-ph»B-nJ'T|S, 71. [irapd and Apexirif.J (Afsd.) ^ 
inflammation of the diaphragm ; deilrhim , frenxy. A»>- 
buthnot, ^ 

PAr'a-peSg-Yi* R. a paralyiia of the lower half 

of the body. Smart. — Written also paraptsgia. Brands. 
PAR-AP'Q-Phfcx-Y,» R. [Msd.) A soporous sUte resembling 
apo^exy. Danglison, 

TXl-b-^vV’r6, (pSLr-»-ke^) r. A paroquet. Shak. 


PAb'a*^^bg, n, [parasanjra, low L,] A Persian measore 
of length, reckoned dUferentty by diffiurent auth^ : 
according to Herodotua, 30 stadiL or about 3 } English 
mUea according to some, 60 madia. 


• Herodotua, 30 stadia, or about 3 } English 
ording to some, 60 stadia. 
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Nf n. IL.] The tirtng-room of the an- 

cWnt theatre, called also the tM»*t«ceiawa/ equivalent to 
the modem green-room* Brando. 

tPXB^««OEy*Aa'T|c. {pdr-»-*v-ds't|k) «. PrepamtoiT. 

n. [L. } irapaeiccv/j.] Preparation. Bonno* 
The aabbath-eve or the Jews. {^Bkom. TranoL) 

»• lirai>aatXiit'fi‘] (Botrou.) A mock 
moon ; a meteor in a watery cloud, resembling the 
moon. JFraneiM. 

PXR'A-alTE, n. [parasite, Fr. ; paraoOus, L.] One who flaU 
ten the ri^, or who firequents rich tables, and earns his 
welcome by flattery; a sycophant:— an animal of para- 
sitical habits. — (BoL) A parasitical plant. 

PXr-X'^1t'|C» ( ^ Partaking of the character or habits 

PXr-a-sIt'i-c^l, I of a parasite ; flattering ; fawning.— 
(Bou) Living on another plant. 

PAR-X'SiT'l'^4^L-Ly, od. In a parasitical manner. 

PAR-A-slT'l-c^l.-Nfiss,'*' n. Qiiality ofbeing parasitical. Scott. 

PAr'^-sIt-Ism, n. The character or behavior of a parasite. 

PAr'a-86i., or PXr'a-^5l, [parV*81, t pilr'?-85I, S. 
J. E.F., p&r-a-s6l^ Sm.] n. [Fr.J A small canopy or um- 
brella to shelter from the sun. 

PAr-^-sy-n£x'} 8, ft. (CtotlZato) An unlawful meeting. 

FXr-X>tXx' 18,* n. [jraporafit.] (Cham.) The mere ranging 
of propositions, one after another, without marking their 
connection ; opposed to syntax. Brands. 

PX-RATH'£-sI8,^ n. [irapadtetf.] (Oram.) Same aa apposition. 
— (RkeL) A parenthetical notice, generally of something 
to be afterwards expanded. — (Printing) The matter con- 
tained between two crotchets, marked thus, [ }. Crabb. 

PXr-X'VAII.', o. [per and availe, Fr.] (Law) Holding for 
profit , the epithet for the lowest kind of tenant in the feu- 
dal system, implying; that be held of a mediate lord, and 
not of the king, or ut capite. 

"^-vXuNT, od. [par aoant, Fr.] In front Spenser. 


'XR'BdlL,«. a. [i. PAaaoiLBD , OT. PAasoiLina, rAaaoii.aD.] 
To half-boil , to boil in part. Bacon. 

IPAr'ereAk, (pkr'bruk) v. n. To vomit. Skelton. 

fPAR^BREXK, r. a. To eject from the stomach. Bp. Hall. 

fPAR'BREAK, (pOr'brak) n. Vomit Spenser. 

Par'bCc-kle,* n. (JVatU.) A contrivance formed with 
ropes, smiilar to a pmr of slings, for hoisting up casks. Sec. 
Crabb. 

Par'c^L, [par'syl, S. fF. P.J. F. Jo. K. 5ni.— Often, in this 
country, ^onounced pa'^sl.] n. [ parcelle, Fr.] A small 
bundle ; a part , a portion ; a quantity or mass , a number 
of persons or things, often in contempt. 

PAR'C£L, V. a. [(. PABCKU.BO , pp. PAaCA:.LIl«0, PABCELLBD.j 

To divide into portions , to make up into a mass or bun- 
dle, •— (AToitt} To pared a seam is to lay canvas over it 
and daub it with pitch. 

fFAR'e^L^BAWD,* X. A half-bawd. Shak. 

Par'C£-NX-RY,». [parsonnter, Fr.] A holding or occupying 
of lands by parceners or cop^ceners , joint tenancy. 

Par'cen-£R, b. (Law) One who holds an equal share with 
others of an inheritance , a coparcener , a joint owner. 

Parch, r. a. [t. pabched , pp. parching, pascheu;] To 
burn slightly and superficially ; to scorch, to dry up, to 
roast in the ashes, as com. 

PXrcu, v.n. To be scorched ; to become very dry. 

Parched,* (pArch'yd erpkrchtjp. a. Dried and scorched 
by fire. 

Parch'^d Nfiss, n. State of being dried up. More. 

PXrch'M^NT, %, [parokenun, Fr.j The skin of a sheep or 
goat dressed for writing upon. The akin of a calf, and 
sometimes that of a kid or lamb, thus dressed, is called 
vehtPH. 

PARCU']f[i^NT<-MXK-£R, x. One who dresses parchment. 

fPAR'ci'TYt n. [parute, old Fr. , parcUas, L.J Sparingness. 
Cotgrave. i 

Pard, n. fpord. Sax. ; pardus, L.] The leopard : — In poe- 
try, any spotted beast. 

( PAr'dAle, n. Same aa pard. Spenser. 

‘AR/DON, (pitr^aii) v a. [pardonner, Fr.] [t. pardonbd ; pp. 
PAaooNiRO, PABDOSBO.] To forgiVB, OS an ofifender; to 
vet free or clear from penalty , to excuse , to remit ; to 
acquit ; to absolve. — Pardon nts is a phrase of civil denial 
or slight apology. 

PXr'don, (pAr^dn) K. [jpordoa, Fr.] Forgiveness of an of- 
fender ; forgiveness of a crime ; absolution , remission of 
penalty ; an official warrant of penalty remitted. 
PAR'DOir-x-Et.B, (pAi^dn-g-bl) a. Venial ; excusable. 
Par^dom-X'ELBoNEss, (p^dn-a-hl-ofs) n. Venialness. 
PXr'doK'X‘'BLY» (pitr^dn-a-bl?) Venlally ; excusably. 
FXE^DOii-]gR, (pkr'dn-qr) n. One who pardons. — (Lois) A 
retailer of the pope’s indulgencea. Cowd. 

PXee, V. a. [parer, Fr.] [t. paebo ; pp. pariko, pabbo.] To 
cut otr the superficial substance or the extremitieo; to 
peel ; to cut awgy by little and little : to diminish. 
PAR-tMi6R’ic, m.^fr«pqyopi<r4(.3 (J^y That which allays 
naiB ; an Lssttaging madicioal prepanttkm ; aoodyae. 
PXb-e-»5r')C, «. Aatuaging; mollifying. 
f^-pih'CQN,* n. [irapiXooyT} (Mat,) A figure by Which a 
word Is lengthened by a syllable or word added. Chubb. 


P4.-RRL'Lb,* H. (Bot.) A crustaceous lichen. P. Cyo 
P4 -rBM>bq-X-¥,* n. [iraptaM] (iUst.) A sort of na 
renthesis, or figure by which a sentence is inserted loi 
ex^anatlon, that maybe removed without Injury to the 
. sense ; called also parsmptosu. Brands [Branao 

PXtt-BMP-TO’afa,* n. [napipirroxTisA Same XIB puremboU. 
P.^-r£n’jBhY-MX, [p»-r6n'k9-m», ff. t. Sm. fTb. Johnson; 
pAr-^n-kFmg, Ja. Bsh, Crabb, JBroade.] n. hropCyx«l«‘’-^ 
The spongy and cidiular tissue of animals and vegetables ; 
a spongy and porous substance ; pith. 
PXn-i^s-eu^ai'b.-ToOa, I a. Relating to the parenchyma i 
Pa-r£n'ehY'MoDs, I spongy ; pithy. Grew. 
PA'R£n^E-81s, [M-renV-els, pg-r5'n?-«Is, S. Sm, 

n. [irapalvcsif.} Persuasion; exhortation. 

PAR-e-n£t'ic, ) a. [napaiveriKbi.] Containing exhorta 
PXR-E-NfiT'l-cAh, ) tions , hortato^, encouraging. Potter. 
PAr'£NT, (piXr'^nt) n, [parens, L,] He or she that produces 
young ; a father or mother , cause , source. 
PAR'lfNT-AGE, or PXr'ent-X<?E, [pitr'ent-sj, S. fP. P. f 

E. F., pA'i^nt-aj, Ja. ; pa'r^nt-sj, JT. Sm.] n. [parentage 
Ft.] Extraction ; birth , condition with respect to the 
rank of parents. 

PA'khNT'^L, a. Relating to, or resembling, a parent, be- 
coming parents ; cherishing, as a parent ; tender. 
IPXr-EN-tA'tiqn. n. [parento, L.] Something done or said 
in honor of the dead : — a word derived from Parentaha, 
Roman feasts and sacrifices in honor of deceased par- 
ents, dec. 

PA'R£n'tiie-sIs, b. [L. } rrapevOeais.] pi PVRSn'TH?- 
s£$. A series uf words inserted in a sentence for expla- 
nation, having no grammatical connection with those 
which precede or follow : — also the marks (thus), enclos- 
ing the words inserted. 

PAr-£N-tii£t'|C, la. Relating to, or partaking of, pa- 
PAr-^n-Tii£t'j-cal, ) renthesis ; using parentheses. 
PAr-^:n-th£t'i-cal-ly, ad. In or by a parenthesis. 
PA-R£n'T(-c!u£,* X. The murder or murderer of a parent 
Scott. 

PAr'ent-l£ss, a. Deprived of parents. Mirror for Mag. 
PAr'er, n. He or that which pares , a tool to cut away tiie 
surface. Tusser. 

fPAE'Eit-9¥, n. [Trapu and ipyov.] Something unimpor- 
tant , something done by the by. Browne. 

Pa^jre^,* n. pi [L., pi of par.] (Law) A man’s peers or 
equals. WKishaw. 

PAR'GA*^'iTE,* TL (Min.) A variety of actinolite. Brandc. 
fPARV^T, n. [spar^, L.] Plaster laid upon roofiiuf rooms 
gypsum , paint. Dryden. 
fPAR'^i^T, V. a. To plaster ; to paint. Bp. Hall 
fPARVET, V. n. To lay paint on the face. B. Jonson 
tPAR'9£T-£R, n. A pwsterer Barrel 
tPAR'^i-TQ-RY,* H. A plastered object. Mdton. 
PARVl'^'l^y* n. A native of Parga in Albania. Ed. Rev. 
PAR-h£'i.1-PN, or Far-h£i.'ipn, fpr-hfi'ty-yn. fV. P. J 

F. Ja. Sm.y p^r-bS'lyvn, S. E, K. fPb.] n. [Tapd and 
iJAioj.j yZ. P^R-Hfi'lij-A. A meteor appearing os a very 
bright light near the sun , a mock sun. 

Par-h£'L|-Dm,* X. Same as parhelion. Francis. 

Pa'RJ-ah,* X, One of tlie wretched class of hereditary out- 
cast ID the south of llindostan. Murray. 

FA-RFAL, f^p?i-rl'9l, Sm. fVb. Todd; pafr^-gl, Jo.] n. A cor- 
ruption of pair-royal, the name of three cards of a sort lii 
certain games. Butler. 

PA^R1-At<»* Belonging to the Island of Paros £xcy. 
PA-Ri'jg-TAL, [p 9 -rr§-t 9 l, S. fr. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. i 
par-^'t^l, Bsh.] a. [parw.L.] Relating to walls or sides, 
as of bouses , noting two lateral bones of the skull. 
PA-Ri'¥-TA-RY» w* [pori^tairv, Fr.] A medicinal plant, wall 
peilitory. 

fP^-Rl'E-TlNE, X. A piece of a wall ; a fragment. Burton. 
Par' Jut par,* n. [even odd.] The game of even or oM, 
among the Romans. Brandi, 

PXr'INO, n. A cutting; that which is pared off, the rind. 
Pa'rI pAa' ai;/,* [KJ “With equal step;” by similar gra- 
dation. MaedonneL 

PXR'js, X. A plant ; true-love, or one-berry. 

PXR’jsH, X. [paroehia, low L. ; paroisse, Fr.,from the Greek 
irapotKia.] An ecclesiastical district, the particular charge 
of a priest, clergyman, or Christian minister. 

PAB'isH, a. Belonging to a parish ; parochial 
PAe'ish-Cleek,* (-kUrk ar-klerk)x.The lowest officer of 


the church in a parish in Engliuid. fVhuhaw. Bae Ocerb. 
PA-RlsH'ipN-AL,* (pg-rlsh^n-t^l) «• Belonging to a parish ; 
parochial. Bp, UmI 

PA-R18H'iqn-£e, (ps-rTtah'vn-vr) *. [parsiswex, Fr,] One 
who belongs to a parish. 

PA-Rl”m-AB|* (pg-rlah'e-gn) x. A native of Paris. Coleridge, 
PXr-)-80L'Q^Yi'^^ [vapiorofand Adyot.] The use of equiv- 
ocal words. CanpbdL 

PXr-)-syl-lXb') 0 ,* \ a. Having an equal number of sy I- 
PXR-j-8¥L-LAB'f^3AL,* 1 labloa. SeoU, 

PAR^)-TpB, X. A beadle ]^a aummoner : an umaritor. Dryden, 
PXR'f-TY, X. [paritb, Ft.iparttae, L] Equality; reseoi* 
blance ; likeness. 
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Park, n. [porv* Fr.) A pieoa of ground r-naflrting tf pat* 
lure and woudJiand, uted for the chase or other recrea- 
tiont, and stored with deer and other animals —(MtL) 
Park ftf mHiUerp, the whole train of arttlleijr belo^ing 
to an army 

park. p. 0. To enclose, as in a park. SMu 
PArk'i^r, a. A keeper of a park. SkeUotu 
PArx^ish,* o. Relating to, or resembling, a ^k. Southey. 
Park^-keSf-i^r,''' n. One who has the cusiody of a park. 
Joknaen. 

Par'AiAnob, n. Conversation : talk; discoune. JV’ortA. 
tPARLB, <paii) v.%. [partoTf Fr.] To talk; to discuss; to 
parley. SJta/c. 

tTARLE. (piii) n. Conversation , oral treaty ; parley. Sk 4 tk, 
FAak'leave^. (pArk'ISvz) n. An herb. Aiaaioorth. 


sr, Pr.J [i, parlsyko , jup.rAi- 


Par'l^y, (pAr'lv) ®. n.fparter, Pr.J [i, parlsyko , jup.rAi- 
LnriMO, pAMRYao.] To treat by word of mouth, to talk ; 
to discuss any thing orally ; to discourse , to confer. • 

rAB'LgY, a. Oral treaty ; talk; conference. MUton. 

PAb'lia-mKnt, (pkr'l^-mSnt) n. [parlianentum^ low L. ; 
parlement^ Pr.J The supreme legislative assembly of Great 
Britain and Ireland, cun-nsting of the king, or sovereign, 
the house of lords, and house of commons , but it is ouen 
used for the two houses only, without the king or sove- 
reign. 

PAR-LfA-x^x-Ti'Ri-^j>f, a. One who aided with the parlia- 
ment against Charles I. 

PAR-L|A-Mii:N-TA'Ri-AN, o. Adhering to the parliament in 
the time of Charles I. 

PAR-LiA-MfiN'T^-Ry, (p^r-l^-m^n'tg-rp) n. Relating to par- 
liament , conformed to the rules of parliament. 

tPAR-LlA-Kt^N-TRER', n. Same as parUMmeHtanan. A, Wood. 

Par'lqr, n. [parlotr, Fr.] [^A room in monasteries where 
monks and nuns used to give interviews to their visitors.! 
A room m bouses, commonly on the first floor, furnishea 
for the reception visitors, dec. , a sitting-room in apub< 
lie house. 

B^LOys, a. Perilous. Bale. Keen ; shrewd. MUtou. 

tPAR'Loys-Nfiss, a. Cluickneas, keenness of temper. 

tPAR-MA-ClT'y, n. Corruption of upermaceti^ which see. Shak. 

PAR-M^i-^jiXN^ a. [Psm&ia;i, Fr.] Relating to Parma in It- 
aly ; applied to a delicate sort of cheese made at Parma. 

Pae-nXs'si-^N,* (pgr-nash'^-gn) a. Relating U» Parnassus, 
a Grecian mountain , poetical. Pope. 

fPAR'N^L, n. [diminutive of puUanellaf It.] A punk, a 
slut. SkinMr ,0 

PA-RO'jeHf-Ai^i [paroehiahs^ low L.] Belonging to a par- 
ish , parish ional. 

fPA-ao-eHl-AL'l-TV, n. State of being parochial. Dr. Moat- 
noU 

Pa-ro^£H|:-^l-Tze,* «. a. To render parochial ; to fiirmto 
parishes. Brit. CrtL 

P^-ad'iEUi-AL-LY, ad. In a parish , by parishes. 

I PA-Ro'jeill-AN, a. Parochial. Bacon. 

PA-RO'^Jlii-^N, n. A parishioner. Ld. Burleigh. 
*^-r6d'ic,’*' ) a. Relating to, or conaistmg of, pasody. 

Pa-r6d'|-caL.,* I Warton. 

pAR'p-uisT,* It. One who uses or makes parodies. Ch. Ob. 
PXr'q-DVj M. [jr.ipt.i<J(u.] A kind of writing, in winch the 
words or an author are so imitated as to render tiie com- 
position ludicrous, or adapted to a new purpose , aturning 
of what 18 serious into burlesque. 

PXr'9-dv, ®. a* fparodter, Fr.l [t. parouiso ; pp. parody- 
iiYO, parooiso.J To imitate by parody ; to burlesque. 


PAe'pl, fpar'vl, Sin. R. ; pdr'di, Jo, JST.l a. Done by word 
of mouth , oral ; as, parol evidence, distinguished from I 
written evidence. 


PA’R5le', n. [pflre/«, Pr.l Word of honor or promise, pniv 
ticiilarly by a prisoner or war, conditionally set at large. 
PA-R5 i<e',* a. i>aine as jMrol. Perry. See Farou 
PXR-9-M5L'Q-9y,* n. (Rhet,) A figure by which an orator 
concedes something to an adversary,iaoEdecU> strength- 
en his own argument. Crabby 
PAr-9-N9-mX'§1-a, (par-^-n^-iua'zh^-qi) it. [Trapoivo^avla.] 
RheU) A figure by which a word la used in difi&irent 
senses, or similar words are set in opposition to each 
Ollier , a play upon words. [More. 

PXR-9-^9-fllX8'T|-cAiU «. Belonging to a paronomasia. 
fP iR-9-N6*V['A'®V» »• ^iRe as paronomasia, B. Jonson. 
PAK-9-NtCH'(-A, (pdisq-nlk'^-fO [vopwvuxla.] (AAdJA. 
whitlow. 

PXr'9 nYike,* n. A paronymous word. SnutH, 
pA-R5N'y-MODs,’^ a. [naptbi^Dpits.] Alike in sound, bul dif- 
fering ill orthography and signincation ; as, air and, 

— having tlie same derivation. Watte. 

PA-R6N'y-My,* n. (Quality of bei#g paronymous. Smart. 
PXR'9-QUfiT, (par^9-kdt) n. [psprogiurt, Fr.] A smaU spe^ 
cies of parrot. 

P^-r6t'id, [whrtt'id, S. W. J. E. F.Jd. 1C. Sm. Wb.i 
rfi'hd, P.] «. [»r<ipa»rij.] (AnaL) Noting a largo gbuia, 
situated under the ear, which secretes saliva j salivary.. | 
F 4 .^R 6 'TISt n. [Jj. j rraptoritf Gr.lpL Ph^ 6 T^f^DE§. (Anai.) \ 
A i^nd under the ear.—fJIfM ) A tumor in the parotid j 
gland. 


FAR-o-tVtib^* a. (Med.) InflaioniaUon of the parotid gland 
the mumps. Brande. . 

PAR'9x-SsM,(par'9ks-lEm) u, [rapofe<rM<*«*] " hfpenodlcal 
exacerbation of a disease , a fit or tuni of pain or great 
suffering ; convulsion. 

PXR-9x-?g'iMLL,* a. Relating to paroxysms ; eonvulsive. 

Qtt. Ren. ^ _ 

PAR'QUgT-Ry,* n. Inlaid wood-work ; mamuetry, ProMne. 
PXrr,* a. The young of the salmon, less than two years 
old. Brande. 

PXr'rAL, or PXe'r¥I., a. (JWmt.) A collar of greas^ rope, 
or trucks, by which the yard is confined to the mast 
while it slides up and down. 

FhR-Rl-cV a. [parrieuta^ L.] Relating to, partoking 
of, or committing, parricide. 

PX&'Bl-cii>£, n. [Fr. , parricidal L.] The murder of a fa- 
ther ; the murderer of a father , also the murder or mur 
derer of any near relative, as a husband, wife, mother^ 
Ac., or of a distinguished or sacred person or benefactor 
fPXR-Rl-cIn'l-oDs, a. Parricidal. Browne. 

PXa'RlED,* (uSLr'rid) p. a. Warded off ; turned aside. 
PXr'B 9T, a, Iperroauet^ Fr.] A party-colored bird, having 
a hooked bill, and remarkable for imitating thb bia i nan 
voice. 

PXr'R 9 T-FIsh,* n. A fish of the Pacific Ocean. Cook. 
PXR'R9T-By,* a. Habit of imitation, as of a parrot. CoU^ 
ridge, [r.] 

PXr^V, V. n. [parer. Fr. , poera, IceL] [». i^arrirp . pp, 
PARRYiao, PARRIED.] To Ward pfif thriisto , tp feRce. 
PXR'ay, V. a. To turn aside , to ward off. 

Parse, v. a. [pars, L.] [u parsed ; pp. par#M(o, parsed.] 
To resolve by the rules of grammar ; to resoiye into the 
grammatical elements, or ports of sp^cR., 

Pab'see,* n. One of the Persian refiigees, Gpebf^s, or fire- 
wurshippers, driven from Peieia by thp persecutions of 
the Mahometans, now mbabitiiig pprtaof India. Braude. 
Par-sj-mo'ni-oDs, a. Covetous; too ftogal , sparing, pe- 
nurious, avaricious, niggardly; miserly. 
PAR-si-MO'NJ-oDs-i4,y, ad. Covetously , sparingly. 
PAR.8|-M6'N|-oDs-Nhas, V. Quality of being parsimonious. 
PAR‘8l-M9-Ny, [pnwwflam, L.] Excessive frugality, 
covetousness : niggardliness , nenuriousness , avarice. 
Pars'INQ,* n. The apt of resolving a sentence into grani- 
maticai elements or parts. 

Pars'LII^Y, (pAps'l^) n. [pereli, Welsh ] A garden plant or 
herU L parenvp. 

Pars'njp^ n. A garden vegetable or root; — written also 
Pa,R'son, (pAr'sn) n. [ecclesi© persona, L,] A ciergvmnn ; 
a priest, a minister. — (Eng’hsX i!aio) One who has fuU 
possession of all the rights of a parochial church. 
Pab'son-^ 9E, (plr'sn-ej) n. [The benefice of a parish. Ad- 
dieon.] The house of a parson or clergyman. 
Par'soned,* (pAr'snd) a. Furnished with a parson; relat- 
ing tp or done by a parson. Young. [R.] 

PAE-86Nf}C,* ( a. Relating to a parson or ciqrgyman^ 
Par-s6n'|-c^L,» S clerical. Ckeeterjield. [R.J 
Par'son-Ish,* «. Relating to or like a parson. Ob. Lamb. 

pro tO'to,* [Ia] (Law) “Part for the whole.’* 
Hamilton. 

Part, n. [pars, L,] Something less than the whole ; a potj^ 
tina, a quantity helping to form a larger quantity; a 
piece ; a share , a division ; — a member ; particular ; In- 

f gradient ; proportional quantity : — concern ; side ; party ; 
nAerest ; particular office ; — any one of the characters or 
a play : — business , duty ; action , conduct : — something 
relating or belonging; reciprocal relation . — pU Qualities, 
powers, faculties, or accomplishments:— quarters ; re- 
gions , districts. — In good part, as well done. — In til part, 
as lU done. — For, the moat part, commonly. 

FXrt, ad. Partly ; in some measure. Shak. [R.] 

PXrt, r. a. [t farted; pp. faetiwo, farted.] To divide , 
to share , to distribute ; to separate ; to disunite ; to break 
into pieces ; to keep asunder , to separate or refine, os the 
precioue n^tals. 

PXRT, V. n. To be separated ; to quit each other ; to tfi^e 
on bid farewell. — fportir, Pr.J To go away,-" 7b 
with, to quit , to resign ; to lose. 

Part'X’BLE, a. That may be parted or divided, 
Part'AIjIE, n. [Fr.] Division , act of shRrl^ff oi parting^ 
Locke. 

Fh^-ThKE^, V. n. [f. FARTOOK ; pp. FARTARAURi FARTAKEIf.Jj 

’I’o take part with others ; to have a, shAto ; to partici., 
pate ; to ^ admitted. 

Par-tXke', r. a. To share ; to have paili in » to admit to*. 
PXE-tAk'en,* (pgr-ta'kn) p. from. Partake. Sec PARTARE^ 
n. One who parfoXe* ; R wrtner in possefo 
sions , a sharer ; an associate ; acconRpnee. 

P^R-TAK^INO, n. Oombinatioa; act o£ taking part,-« 
(Law) Union in some bad desigiw 
fPART'^D, a. Possessing aoeora^^shmiento* B. Mnecn. 
Part'xr, a. One who parts or sepofafea^ 

Faji TERRE', (pkiQAr') n. fPr.] A level piece of gfORiid. 
01 a system <n beds, in which flowers are cultivate, con- 
nected together, with intervening spaces for walks. 
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«. A poem in honor of a virgin. Bwr- 

rmgUm, 

PlWTH^irbWt* n, Ljrapff*»'(5»».] The magnifloent temple 
of Minerva at Athena fiWcy. 

P}iR>Tiig-Nd'P)>AN,* n. {ZO 0 U) A genua of cruataoeana. 

(phr'ahal) a. [Fr.] Inclined antecedently to 
flivor one party in a cause, or one aide of a question, 
more than the other , biased to one party ; not impartial : — 
comprising a part , not total ; not genercd j affecting only 
one part ; subsisting only in a part. 

I PilR^TI^L-l8T, a. One who is partial. Bp. Morton. 
*iiR-Tj-Ai.'|-Ty, (pttr-ebp-ai'p-t?) n. [pukuiliti, Fr.] State 
of being partial } an undue biaa ; unequal state of the 
Judgment. 

TFAR'Ti^ii-IZE, (pttr^shgl-Xa) v, a. [partialioer, Fr.] To 
make partial. Skak. 

Pak^ti^L'LY, ad. With partiality ; in part ; not totally. 
PAR-T}>BlL^i-TYf n. Divisibility ; separability. 

Fart^I-ble, o. That may be parted or divided ; divisi- 
ble; sepamble. Bacon. 

PiR^Tf-ctPa CJtjtM*f-yIs,* [L.] (Law) A partner in a 
crime ; an accomplice. HcataUon. 

P^R-Ti^'i-p^-BLE, a. That may be participated. Morris. 
P^R-Tlc'i-PlNT, a. [Fr.J Sharing; having share or part. 
Bacon. 

F^R-Ti9'}-PXNT, a. A partaker. IVarburton. 
P^iR-TI^'j-pAte, V, n. [partiapOf L . ; pardciper^ Fr.l 
ft. PARTI 01 FATED i pp.» PABTIClPATIKO, PAaTlClPATSO.J 

To partake ; to have share or part. 

P^E-Tl9'pPATE, V. a. To partake ; to have part of ; to 
share. 

P,^r-t19-}-pA'tI 9N, n. [Fr.] State of sharing ; act of par- 
ticipating ; a share or rart , distnbution. 
P-jLR-Tig'j-PVTiVE, a. Capable of partaking. 
PAR-Tf9'|-PA-T0R,* n. One who participates. Snath. 
pAR-T|-cfP'|-AL, a. [parttctptaitSf L.] Having the nature or 
form of a pailiciple. 

pAR-T|-clP'}-Air-iZB|* V* «• To form into a participle. 
Ruhardson. 

pAR-Tf-ciP^)-AJ>LYi In the manner of a participle. 
PAR^TJ-ciP-liE, ^j^'tp-slp-pl) n. [iMirturtptum, L.J (Oram.) 
A word derived from a verb, and partaking of the quali- 
ties of a verb and an adjective. 

PaR'T|-cle, (pir't 9 -kl) a. [particu/e, Fr. ; particular L.] 
A minute part nr portion^ something very small; a 
corpuscle; anatom. — ((Tram.) An indeclinable word or 
part of speech, of constant use in sentences ; an article, 
adverb, preposition, or conjunction. 

P^R-Tic' V-LAR, a. [particiJter, Fr.] Not belondng to the 
whole, but to one person ; not general ; individual , one, 
distinct fl’om others ; attentive to minute things; pecu- 
liar; singular, odd ; appropriate , exclusive ; close; exact; 
nice j punctual ; specific ; minute ; circumstantieiJ. 
pAR-Tlo'v-LAhf A. A single Instance, point, or matter; a 
single thing, individual person; a minute division or 
part. — In partieularr peculiarly ; distinctly. 
PAR*tIc^V-Lar-Ism,* a. State of being particular , par- 
ticularity. Colendgs. [R.] 

PXR-Tlo'V-L^R-rsTj^n. (7!leof.) One who holds the doc- 
trine of God’s particular decrees of salvation and repro- 
bation : — also a Baptiat who adheres to particular com- 
munion. Brands. 

FAR-TIo-V"LAr^J-ty, a. [partieatent^, Fr.] duality of 
being particular ; exactness ; distinct notice or enumera- 
tion , petty account ; aomething peculiar. 
PAR-tTc-v-x«AR^I-*ZA'tiqn,* a. Act of particularizing. 
Colendgs, [r.] 

PXR-Tlc'p-LXR-lZS, V. a. fperiiealariMP, Fr.] [i. pastiou- 
larizxd; pp, PAaTicuLAaixiao, PABTicrLAEixxo.] To 
mention distinctly ; to detail ; to show minutely. 
PAR-Tic'V-L:gR-!zE, v. a. To be particular. Herbert. 
P^R-Tlc’p-LAR-LYf ad. In a particular manner ; distinctly. 

V. a. To make mention singly; to 
particularize. Oamden, ! 

pART^life, a. Division; separation. — (CAem.) A separa- 
tion of gold and silver from each other. — (Maut.) State 
of being driven from the anchors, when a ship has 
broken her caUe. 

PAr^ti-^Xm, (p!tr't 9 -zftn) [pllr't^-zin, 8. W. P. J. F. Jo. 
Sm. f JTJ a. [pertvisaas, Fr. fA kind of 

pike or halberd. AAak.j — [partuoa, Fr.] An Mherent to a 
party or faction ; a follower ; a disciple : — the com- 
mander of a detachment of an anny a commander’s 
leading stoff. AtnsworCi. 

PXr’T|-§iXm-8b1p,v a. The zeal or feeling of partisans. 

PXa^lTE,* a. (Bet.) Divided ; separated. Smart. 
P^r-TF'tipk, (pfT-tlsb’vn) a. [Fr. ; part^^ L,] Act of 
dividing ; state of being divided ; that which dividea ; 
division ; separation ; separate part. 

P 4 E-TF''nQH, (p|r4tsh'un} «. a. [t. PASTiTioaBo ; « pp. 
FABTiTioaiira, PAaTmoaxo.] To aeparate by partttion ; 
to divide. 


PXR'T|-TfT«,*a. (Onwa.) A partitive word Bdam. 
FAR’T{-TiVE,« 0 . Distributive , making distribution 
Adam. 

PXR'Tt-TtVE-LY,* dd. Distributively. Adam. 
tPhRT'L^Tf n, A ruff or band formerly worn by wotBe*: 
— a hen. Shak. 

PXrt'ly, ad In some measure or degree ; in part. 
PXRT’NgR, a. One who is associated with another, as in 
trade, or as a husband or wife: — a partaker; sharer; 
associate : — one who dances with another. 

i PXRT’NER, «. 0 . To join ; to associate as partner. Shak, 
Xrt^ft^b-ship, a. Joint interest or property ; the union 
of two or more in the same trade, business^^or concern. 
P^kR-TOOK’, (pgr-tfikOp* from Partake. See Pabtaeb. 
Par'TRIDOB, a. [psnirix, Fr. ; petrts, Welsh.] A well- 
knowB bird of game. 

PXE'TRiDaE-WooD,^ (-wftd) a. A kind of wood much 
esteemedf for cabinet work. P. Oyc. 

Parts,* a. pi. Faculties ; abilities ; mental accomplish- 
ments quarters ; regions; districts. Lowth. See Pari. 
tPXRT'VR®. (pkrt'yyr) a. Departure. Spenser. 
PXR-TO'R|-EN-cy,* n. Parturition. Orant. [b.] 
PXR-tO'r}-£nt, o. [portunsas, L.] Bringing forth ; about 
to bring forth. 

PXr-TV-RP'TIQN, (par-t^-rlsh^yn) a. [vartuno, L.] Act of 
bringing forth young ; childbirth ; delivery. 

Par'TY, a. [port!, partie, Fr.] A number of arsons in a com- 
munity united in opinion or design in opposition to 
others ; a body of men united under some leader, i»r 
leaders, in politics, religion, or other matter of interest , u 
faction: — one of twolitigants: — one concerned in any 
affair: — side; cause: — a select assembly: — particuiiir 
person ; a person distinct iVom or opposed to another : — 
a detachment of soldiers from the mam body. 

PXr’ty,* a. Pertaining to a party or sect ; partial ; as, 
** a party measure.” Ch. Ob. 

Par'ty-c6e'<)REI>, (-kiU^yrd) a. Having diversity of 
colors. Skak. 

PXr'ty-JO-RYj «• (Law) A jury composed of one half 
natives, and one half foreigners. 

PXb'tv-MXn, n. } pL PARTY-MEN. A man devoted to the 
interests of a party ; a factious person. 

PXr'ty-SpIr'jt,* It. The temper or spirit of partisans. 
Colei^ge. 

a. Having the spirit of party. Ch. 
Ob. % 

Par'ty-WXll, n. A wall that separates two houses. 
PX-rO'LJS,* n. (Med.) A gum boiL Brands. 

PXr' rgt-NPy* n. [Pr.J One who has recentiy come into 
-notice , an upstart. Brit. CnL 
fPjiR' r/5, n. [Fr.] A church or church porch. Chaucer. 
Far'vise,* n. [parewa, L.] An afternoon’s exercise, or 
moot, for the instruction of young students. Whishaw. 
fPAR'vi-TODE, n. [parvus, L.] Littleness, minuteness. 
Olatv^e. 

fPAR^vi-TY, n. Littleness *, minuteness. Ray. 

Pas, (pk) n. [Fr.] A step; a pace; precedence. ArhutA- 
not, 

tPXsi0]^ (pftsk) n. [pasque, old Fr. , pasXa,Goth. ; irdcrx'i, 
Gr.] The passover ; the feast of Easter, nicbffe. 
PXs'ehxl, (pAs'kyl) a. [old Fr. ; pascfuUis, L.] Relating to 
the passover ; relating to Easter. 

PXseh’-Rgo, ^sk'fig) n. An egg dyed or stained, pre- 
sented about Easter. [North of England.] 
PXsjCH'-FlS^-ER, (pask-) See PAiQUE-Pi.owKR. 
tPXsH, V. a. [iruito, rraioto.] To strike ; to push against. 
Shak. 

tPXsu. R. A blow ; a stroke. Sherwood 
P^-shA’,* Pa shA'ljc.* See Pacha, and Paghalic. 
PXs-}-grXph')c,* I 0 . Relating to pasigraphy. Classical 
PAs-I-OrAph'I-CAL,* j Journal. 

PX-fila^RX-PilYt* n. [irdf and ypd<po}.] An imaginary uni- 
versal language, designed to be spoken and written by 
all nations. Brands. 

PX8Que'-Fl 6W-5R, (pttsk’flbfi-^r) n. The easter-flower ; 
anemone. 

fPAs^QUlL, (pKs'kwin R. Same as pasquinade. Tatler. 
jpAa'QUlL, (pds'kwfl) V. a. To lampoon. Barton. 
PXa'QUi-LXNT,* n. A lampooner. Coleridge, [r.] 
tPXa^QUlL-LlgR, n. A lampooner. Burton. 
rXs'QUlN, n. [Pasqutno, a statue at Rome.] Pasquinade. 

Dryden, See rABQiniVAOX. 

PXs'QU{N, V. a. To lampoon ; to pasquinade. 8w\ft 
PAs-qU}N-Xde^ n. [pasquinata, It.] A satirical writing, so 
called from the name (Pas^no) given to a mutilated 
statue of a gladiator iff Rome, on which it was usual tu 
paste satirical papers : a lampoon. 

PXs-qu}n-Xde',* V. a. To lampoon ; to vilify. Smart. 

PXss, V, R. [passer, Fr. ; passus, L.j [ 1 . passed ; pp. pass- 
iNO, PASSED, or PAST. — Pass Is B regular verb ; and past, 
for vasssd, hi a correct pronunciation, but a wrong orthog- 
raphy for the proper partwiple, though a correct orthog- 
raphy for the os^^os, preposiuen, and noun. Smart See 
Past.] To move onward ; to be progressive ; to proceed | 
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Id be rnrreiit , to vanish , to ocenr j to be enactecf , to be 
traimacted. — To past atoa/i/f to be kMrt j to glide oflT; to 
vaniiih. 

Piss, e e To f o beyond ; to go tbnnigb ; to exceed ; to 
spend , to live through } to cause to move onward , to 
transfer , to utter -to enact j to give authority to : — to 
omit , to admit f to allow : ->to thrust ; to surpass. — To 
pats (ooay, to spend ; to waste. — To past by^ to excuse > to 
forgive ; to neglect. — To past sesr, to omit ; to let go un- 
regarded. 

PXhs, n. A narrow entrance ; an avenue ; passage i road : — 
n permission to go or come any where , a permit ; an order 
by which a person is passed onward to some other desti- 
nation, as a stave or pauper: — push ; thrust in fencing: 
— state condition. 

FAss'a-BLE, a, Ipassable^ Fr.] That may be passed or trav- 
elled over , that may pass without objection ; current , 
tolerable , allowable. 

PAss'^ BLY, ad. Tolerably ; moderately. 

Pas-sa'i>6, [pg8-85'd5, S. W. P. J. K F.f pgs-sa'da, J. JT. 
Sw.j n. [ passata. ft. j patsade^ Fr.] A pass in fencing ; a 
push , a thrust. SKaJt, 

PXs'a^^E, n. [Fr.] Act of passing; travel; course; jour- 
ney , ferriage ; sum paid for passing, a way over water, 
a voyage made over the sea or other water , movement 
from place to place , road ; way , entrance or exit , liberty 
tt) pass : — occurrence ; unsettled stale. Temple, incident ; 
transaction, Hayward, Management ; conduct. Davtet. 
Purl of a book ; single nlace in a writing. Addison. The 
passing nr enactment or a law or bill by a legislative body. 
Marshall, 

PXs'sANT, a, [passantf Pr.] (Her.) Walking, as a beast. 
[fCursoiy ; careless Barrow.] — En passant, (Ung'-pJls- 
sttng) [Fr.] lly the way , slightly. 

PAfls'-BoOK,* (-bflk) n. A book in which a merchant or 
trader makes an entry of goods sold to a customer. Bou- 
lter, 

PAs ^EO, (pAst) u ic p. from Pass. See Pass. 

PAs'‘<f N-^*?R, n. [pasiaffer, Fr.] A traveller; one who is 
upon a journey, on the road, or in a vehicle on land, or 
m a vessel on water , a wayfarer. 

PXs-s?n-9?r-FAl'con, (-ffiL'kn) n. A migratory hawk. 

P^iiSE^P^R-TduT,* (pA8-pfir-td')a. [Fr.J Master-key: — 
A plate or wood-hlock used by an engraver. Srande, 

PAss'er, n. One wlio passes , a passenger. Carew. 

PAhJs'^R-B?,* n. One who passes liy. Colertd^re. 

PXs'sjp-RiNE,* n. (OmitA.) One of an order of birds, in- 
cluding the sparrow. Braude, 

pAs's^-RiNE,’*' a. Noting a class of birds, which include the 
sparrow. P. Cyc, 

PXs-bi-BlL'}-TY, n. [passibilitp, Fr.] duality of beang pas- 
sible , passibicnesB. 

PXb'N}-BLE, a. [Fr. , pasnbtlvi, L.J That may feel or suf- 
fer , susteptible of suffering or of impressions from exter- 
nal agents. Hooker. 

PXb'yj-BLE-NEsa, n. duality of being passible. 

PXs-sj-flo'ra,* n. (BoU) A genus of flowers , the passion- 
flower. Crahb. 

PAa'sfM,* ad. [L.J Everywhere, here and there; used 
as a word of reference. Hamilton, 

PAss'jng, p. a. Purpassing , eminent. Fairfax, [r.] 

PA^^s'nvQ, ad. Exceedingly, os, “ strange.” Shak. 

PA'^s'i^G/ a. The act of going by, 

PA^s'ing-BEll, n. A bell tolled at the death of a person; 
formerly rung to obtain prayers for the dying, now rung 
after der^-aae. 

tPAf-8'|NG-LV, orf. Exceedingly; surpassingly. fVichffe. 

PAfis'fNG Note,* n, (Jlfits.) A softening note between two 
otliiTs , a grace wherein two notes are connected by 
smaller intervening notes. Brande. 

PXs'sipN, (p^h'yn) n. [Fr. ; passio, L.] Any eflfect caused 
by externa] agency : mental excitement ; violent or strong 
emotion of the mind ; love ; anger ; grief ; fear ; zeal ; 
ardor, eagerness: — passibleness , suffering; — emphati- 
cally, the last suffering of Christ. Acts. 

■fPXs'sipN, Qiiish'vn) V. n. [peusionner, Fr.] To be extremely 
agitated, ^ak, 

PXs'siQN A-RVi (p«sh'yn-a-r9)«. [posswmaairs, Fr.J A book 
describing the sufferings of saints and martyrs, fvarton. 

PXs'sipN-ATE, (p4sh'vn-at) a. [passionni, Pr.] Moved by 
passion , feeling or expressing great emotion of mind ; 
easily moved to anger ; Irascible ; excitable ; angry , has- 
ty; hot-tempered. 

fPXs'SiQN'ATE, V, a. To affect or express with passion. 
Spenser, 

Pls'siQN-ATE'LVy (pksh'vn-gt-l^) ad. Id a passionate man- 
ner; with passion ; angrily. 

PAs'siON-ATE-Nfiss. n. State of being passionate. 

t PXs'8IQNBDt(lKish'ynd)a. Disordered ; excited. Spsnser. 
'As'filpM- F ec/^-^iR. n. A twining plant, 

of several varieties, (genus passijlora,) with showy flow- 
ers. 

PX8'«I<?n-eJ688j «. void of passion ; cool. 
PXs'aipN-WfifiK, (p&sh'vn-w«k) n. The week before Eas- 
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ter, in which the sufTerhigs arid crucifixion of Christ ne 
commemorated 

PXs'sjvi!.. ^pas'sjv) a, [passtf, Pr. ; passwus, L.] Receiving 
imfHesslon fhiin some external agent; unresisting; not 
opposing ; sufibring ; not acting ; not active ; quiescent ; 
submissive; patient. — (tTrsm.) Having that form, .as a 
verb, by which the accusative of the active voice be- 
comes the nominative ; as, doctor, I am taught. 

PXs'siVE Ly, (pif'8jv4e) od. In a passive manno*- ; with- 
out agency. — (Gfrom.) According to the form of a verb 
passive. 

PXs'siVE-Nftas, n. Q,uaIUy of being passive ; passibility ; 
patience ; calmness. 

PXs-sfv'i-TV, n. Pnssiveness. Hammond, [r.] 

PAss'eess, o. Having no passage. Cowley 

FAs8'5-ver, n. [pascAa, L.] A festival among the Jews 
which derives its English name from God’s passing over 
the houses of the Israelites, and sparing their flrstdMirn 
when those of the Egyptians were put to death ; the sac 
rificp killed. 

PA88-Pa-r5ee',* n. {passe^parole, Pr.] A command, given 
at the bead of an army, to be passed on to the rear ; pass 
word. iSnKirt. 

PAsb'port, a. [passe-port, Fr.] A warrant of protection 
and authority to travel, granted to peii^ons moving ih>m 
place to place , permission of passage. 

Pass’-word,* (pis'ward) n. A word used ns a signal , a 
watchword. Qa. Rev. 

PAss'wort,* (pks'wUrt) n. A plant ; palsywort. Booth. 

PXm'sv-mEa^'VRE, (p.t8'sy-mSzh-vr)a. [poavamezzo. It.] An 
old, stately kind of dance , a cinque-pace. Shak. 

past, p. a. &L a. [from Pass. See Pas».J Having formerly 
been , not present , not to come , spent , gone by. 

past, n. The time gone by ; past time. Fenton. 

past, prep. Beyond , above ; after , more than. — Some- 
times incorrectly used for by ; as, “ to go pasL" Mrs. 
Hemans. 

Paste, (past) a. [old Fr J Any thing mixed np so as to he vis- 
cous and tenacious : — flour and water mingled for cement 
or for food : — artificial mixture, in imitation of gems or 
precious stones. 

Paste, v. a. [paster, Fr.] [i. PA8TEO,pp. pastiivo, pasted.] 
To cement or fasten with paste. 

Paste'board, (past'bdrd) n. Thick, stiff paper, made by 
macerating paper or other substance, and casting it in 
mouldsj^or by pasting sheets of paper together. 

Paste'boarik (pttst'bSrd) o. Made of iiastebourd. 

PXs't^:l, n. [Fr.J An herb or plant ; woad ; tf dyestuff al- 
lied to indigo: — a colored cr^on. 

PXs'TpRN, n. [pusturon, old Fr,] The part of a horse’s 
foot under the fetlock to tlie heel: — a patten. DryUeu. 

Pasticcio, /’pys-tlch'S) n. [It.] An oglio , a medley. 
(Painting) A picture paintea by a master in a style differ- 
ent from his customary stylo. Brande. 

PXs'tjt., n. [pa'<UllvLs, L.] Lozenge or roll of paste; — a 
crayon. See Pastel, and Pastille. 

PX.s'T|L,*e. a. To administer or tn^iit with pastils. Qo. Rev. 

PXs-TtLLE' y* n. [pastille, Fr.J A roll of paste hardened, 
as those which are made of sweet-scented resins and ar- 
omatic woods for perfuming ch.imbers, a pasti) : — a su- 
gared confection. Ure. 

Pls'TlME, n. [pass and Ume.] Sport; amusement; divei 
slon , recreation , play , entertainment. 

t PAs'TlME, V. n. To sport, to take pastime. HuloeU 
‘As'TQR, a, [pastor, L. , pastenr, Fr.J A shepherd. Dryden 
A clergyman or minister who has the care of a flock. 
PAstTQR-AijtE,* n. The office or jurisdiction of a pastor. 
Month. Rev. 

PAs'tqr-al, a. [pastoralis, L.] Relating to a pastor; ro- 
tating to a shepherd , rural , relating to the care of souls. 
PAs'TpR-AL, n. A poem descriptive of shepherds and their 
occupations, or of a country life ; an idyl ; a bucolic , a 
book relating to the care of souls. 

PXs-tqr-a*l 1^* n. [It.] (Mus.) An air of a pastoral char- 
acter, a figure of a dance. SmarL 
PAs'TpR-flr-EY,* ad. In the manner of a pastor. Smart. 
PAs'TpR-ATE,* n. The office or body of pastors. Ec. Rev. 
PAs’TQR-Lfiss,* a. Destitute of a pastor. Dr. Alien. 
PAs'TpR-LiKE, o. Becoming or like a pastor. Mdton. 
PXs'TpR-LfNG,* n. An inferior pastor. Bp. HaU. 
PAs'TpR-LV, a* Becoming or like a pastor. MUton. 
PAs'TpR-SHiP, B. The office or rank of a pastor. Bp. BvlL 
PAs'tby, tt. Food made of or with paste, as|>ie8, tarts, &,c. 
baked paste. 

PAs'trv-Cpok, (pas'tr^kflkjtt. One who makes and sells 
pastry, or things baked in paste. 

PAbt'V'RA-bee, (pftst'y\i-r?i-bl) a. Pit for pasture. 
PA8T'V*RA<iiE, tt. [old Fr.] The business of feeding cattle ; 

lands grazed by cattle ; grass or feed for cattle 
PAsT'VEBf (pAst'yqr) tt. [pasture, old Pr.] Pood for cattle ; 
land grazed by cattle ; act of feeding. [fHuman culture. 
JD^den.] 

PXst'vre, (pfist'yqr) v* a, [i. rAtTumsD; pp. pasturino, 
PASTOaxo.j To feed on gross ; to place in a pasture. 

di) Si l» 9 ^ Z ; J as gz, — TUis. 
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past t>. n. To giuze or feed on grass. Goipsr. [greve. 
PAst'VRB-I-And,* n. Land appropriated to pasture. Con- 
IIPXS'TV, or PAs'ty, rp&i't9,5. fT. E. F. Ja. K. i pii't^, /». 

Sm. Wb,\ a. A pie of crust raised without a dish. Skak, 
FAs^Ty,‘*'o. Resembling or like paste; doughy. Muwtr 
der. 

PAT, a. [pas, Teut] Fit ; convenient i eiacL “ It Ueth in 
pat allusion.'* Barroio, [Colloquial.] 

Pat, otL Just in the nick , exactly ; fitly. SfcoA. [Collo- 
quial.] 

PXt, tt. [potts, Fr.] A light, quick blow ; a tap ; a small 
lump or matter beaten into shape with the band. 

PXt, e. o. [i. fxttid j pp. fattiro, pattbd.] To strike 
lightly , to tap. Bacon* 

P^-rXpjyis', (M-Ush') n, [Fr.] A small, light ship or ves- 
sel ; a sort or stage-coach. 

PXT-X'C'66ii', n. ipataeoH, Bp.] A Spanish coin worth 
somewhat more than a dollar. 
rXT-voo'Nl-AN,* a. A native of Patagonia. Murray. 
PXt-vvIn'|-tv,‘*'ii. a provincial Idiom in speech, so named 
from the idiom of Ltey, the historian, from his being 
born in the provincial town of Palaciwn, Braude, 
Patch, n* [petze, Jt.] A piece sewed on to cover a hole : — a 
piece inserted in variegated work : — a small spot of black 
silk put on'the face : — a small parcel, as of laud ; a small 
niece ; a part 

Patch, r. a. [padtzer, Dan. ; petzars. It.] [t. patched ; pp. 
PATCHiRO, PATCHED.] To put a jMitcli OH , cover with a 
patch . to mend clumsily ; to make with patches or pieces. 
PATcu':ipR, m. One who patches , a botcher. 

PXTcH'ip-RYj Botcheryj bungling work. Shak. [R.] 
PXtcii'wore, (p&ch'wdrk) n. Work or something com- 
posed of pieces , a made-up, clumsy thing. 

PXtch'Y,* a. Full of patches. Jttheiueum. 

PAte, n. The head, Spenser. [Now used in ridicule.] 
Pat'?d, a. Having a pate. — It is used only in composition ; 

as, iong-pated, cunning; shuliow-potsd, foolish. 
PXt-P-fXc'tiqn, n. [pate/actio, L.] Act or state of open- 
ing. Pearson, 

P-ii-Tfii.'Lj-FciRM,* a. Having the form of a dish. South, 
P 4 -TeL>L 4 t* n. [L.] pi. L. r4-T6LfL^f Esig. pa-t£l'- 
1.AS. The cap of the knee , the knee-pan : — a univalve 
shell-fish. Orahh. 


PAT'VL'LiTE,* II. Tile fossil remains of the patella. Vrc. 

PAt'^n, n. [paziaa, L,] A stand or saucer for a chalice 
to rest on : — u vessel on v'hicli the sacramental bread is 
placed ;~u plate.. See Patten. 

IJPAt'cnt, or PX'TpNT, [pAt'^nt, S. P. J. E. F. K. Sm. 
fVb. ; piit'f nt or pa'tent, fV. Ja.] a. [ patens^ L. . patent^ Fr.] 
Spreading, as a leaf, apparent, manifest:— -secured by 
a patent: — open to the perusal of all ; ns, letters patent. 

)|PXt'^NT, It. A writ or privilege granted by authority, con- 
veying U) a person the sole right to make nse^ or dispose 
of some new invention or discovery, fur a limited period. 

PPXT'^NT,* V, a, [l, FATENTED , pp. FATENTINO, FATBNT- 

ED.] To secure by patent. Boavier. 

J|PXT-¥lf-T££', a. One who holds a patent. 

PAt'^-m^j* n. [L.] jrf. pAT'jfC’liJit. A goblet; a broad 
bowl. Crabb. 


I'A'ThR^N^H, a. [paternuSf L. , patemel^ Fr.] Relating to, 
or becoming, a nitlier , fatherly , kind ; derived from a fa- 
ther, hereditary. 

PA-TkR'w|-Ty, n. [patemitifj Fr.] The quality, state, or re- 
lation of a father ; Ihthersbip. 

PA'TBBryMbii'TBRt a. [L., oar #VitA«r.] The Lord's 

E layer. — {.drek.) A sort of ornament in the shape of 
eads, or of on oval form. 

path, n . ; pL fAthi^ W'ay ; road , track ; any passage ; 
usually, a narrow way. 

path, V. a, [t. fatmxd ; pp. fathiro, fathxd.] To go 
over ; to cause to go ; to make way for. Shak. 
PAth-¥-MXT'1C,* a. [irddripa.] Suffering. Chalmers, [b.] 
P^-TB£T'fC, > a. [rradrtriKis*] Relating to pathos , af- 
PA-TiifiT'|-c^L, ( fecting the passions , addressed to the 
passiotiE ; moving ; affecting ; touching ; exciting the feel- 
ings. 

Vh-TUtr'i-Chh-hY, ad. In a. pathetic manner. 
Fh-Tn&T'f-chL~it£»Bf n* auality of being pathetic. 
PATU'FL?, a. A fly found in footpaths. 

PXTH'ic,* a. Ajperson abused contrary to nature. Draytoru 
PAth'leos, a. iWstitate of a rath ; untrodden. 
Pa-thA4^'9-ny,* a. {Med.) The production of disease. 
DungUson. 

Pf-TH00-NQ-M»W'|0, tf. [iraBof uo}p'frtr6r*] (Med.) Applied 
to symptoms which are peculiar to particular diseases, and 
by which they are recognised ; not merely symptomatic. 

a* [iru^ofand yi^cipij.] The expression 
of the passion* ; thp science of the signs by which the 
state of the passions Is indicated ; the natural language 
or oiMrntion ff the mind, as indicated iy the motions of 
the soft and mobile parts of the body. Combe, [Blount* 
PXth-P-l64^'1c,* a. Relating to patliology ; pathological. 
PXTH-O-L&y^l-CfL, a. Relating to patitoiofy i pathologic. 
Pj>-tii 6 l' 9'91 st, h* One who treats of potito^gy. 


Pj).-th 5 l'<?- 9 Yi «• C'rdlaf and \6f 05.] (Med.) The doctrine 
ot diseuses, together with their causes, effi'Cts, and differ- 
ences , a treatise on diseases. 

PATB~(^pas'/4,* (path-o-pe'y*) »• (Met.) A figure of 
speech by which the j^sions are moved. Crabb. 
PA'tii5b, n. [irdddr.] Passion ; vehemence of feeling ; ex- 
pression of deep feeling , that which excites the emotions, 
especially the tender emotions of the mind. 

PAth'wXy, n* A road ; a narrow way to l>e passed on foot. 
tjPXT'1-Bl.E, a. That may be suffered. Bailey, 
Fb-‘TWl}~l*h-n.Yf a. [paUbuUare, Fi , from patibulumt L.] 
Relating to a cross, gibbet, or gallows. 

PA'TlgitcB, (pa'sh^ns) n. [Fr. ; patientiOf JL] duality of 
being patient , act of suffering without complaint ; calm 
endurance ; resignation ; perseverance ; continuance ol 
labor. — (Rat.) An herb or plant. 

PA'ti^nt, (pd'sb^nt) a. [patient^ Fr. ; pattens ^ L.] Pos- 
sessed of patience ; suffering pain, affliction, hardship, or 
insult with equanimity , calm ; persevering ; not hasty. 
Pa'ti^nt, (pa'sh^nt) n. [Fr.] That which receives impres- 
sions from external agents ; an invalid : — a person suffer- 
ing under disease ; commonly used of the relation between 
a sick person and a physician. [inson. 

fjPX'Ti^NT, (pa'sh^nt) v. a. To compose to patience. Rob- 
Pa'ti^nt-ly, (pa'sh^nf-I?) ad. With patience , calmly 
PXt'IN, h. [paH/ia, L.] See Paten, and Patter. 
PAt* 1-N4.* n. [L.] {JSrumisntaUcs) The fine rust witli wJiich 
coins become covered by lying in certain soils. Braude. 
PXT'i.y,od. Commodiously , fitly. Barroio See Pat. 
PXt'nbss, n. Convenience , suitableness. Barrovo. 
PATOiHf* (pat-wfliO u. [Fr.] A dialect peculiar to the peas- 
antry or lower classes, a rustic or provincial dialecL 
Braitde. 

PA'TRBtf C6y-scRYp^ Tfj* pi. [I^] ** Conscript fathers," 
the senators of ancient Rome Hamilton. 

PA'TRJ-aR£;h, (pa'tr9-ark) 71. [patriarcha, L.] One who 
governs by paternal right, applied in general to the an- 
cient fathers of mankind , the father or head of a family : 
— a dignity of the highest rank in the Oriental churches, 
superior to archbishops. 

Pa-TR|-ar'j 0HAL, (pa-tr^-ttr'kgl) a. Belonging to patriarchs , 
such as is or was possessed or enjoyed hy patriarchs. 
PA-TRJ-ak'jEH^TE, (pa-tr^-ilr'k^t) w. [ patriarchate Fr.] The 
office, dignity, rank, or iiinsdiction of a palrmrtb. 
tPA'TR|-A.EJCH-UQM,* ». Doiuiiiiun of a patriarch. MiUon. 
Pa-TRI-ARCH'IC,* a. Patriarclial. Bryant. 
PA'TR|-AR€H-l!;fM[,* M. Patriarchal state or religion. CA. Ob 
PA'Taj-ARjt'll-SHlP, n. Same os patriarchate. 
Pa'TRI-ar-AJH V, r. Patriarchate. Brereitood. 

P.^-TRl''ciAN, (p9-trlsli'9n) n. [patrieius^ L.] One of the 
nobility, among tlie ancient Romans ; a iioblemnn : — 
one who is versed m or adheres to patristic theolog}'. 
Coleridge. [beuin 

P^i-TRp'ciAN, (pa-trTsli'^n) a. Noble , senatorial , not pie 
P.ji-TRf"ci4iN-l^ai,* n. The rank or character of patricians. 
Ee. Rev. 

PXt-K| a. Relating to patricide ; parricidal. Booth. 

PXT'Bi-clDE,*ii. The murder or murderer of a father , par- 
ricide. Booth. 

PXt-R)-M[ 5 'n 1-4^1., a. Relating to a uatrimony; posM^ased 
by inheritance , claimed by nglit 01 birth j hereditary. 
PXt-ei-m 6 'n|- 4 ^L-i.y, ad. By inheritance. 

PXt'e|-mq-ny, n. ( patrimoniumy L.] A right or estate in- 
herited from one’s fathers ; a patrnnonml estate. 
|}Pa'tr 1-9T, jpa'trY-9t, & fP. P. .1 E F. Ja. K. Sm. R.i pdt'- 
r9-9t, IVb. Rees,] n, [patriotey Fr., fVom patruiyh.] One 
who loves and laithfiilly serves his country. It is some- 
times used ironically for a factious disturber of the gov- 
ernment. 

||PA'trj- 9T. a. Actuated by the love of one's country. 
|iPA-TR}-6T'jc, or PXt-B|-<>T'|C, [pa4ro-6t'|k, E Ja. K. 
Stn. i pst-r^-At'|k, J. F. R. IVb.] a. Relating to or full of 
patriotism. 

S PA-tri-6t'i-cai*-hy,* od. In a patnutic manner. Burke 
Pi'TRl-QT-lSM, [pa'lr? 9M*m, S. fV. P. J. F*. F. Ja. K 
Sm. R,', parr^-vt-lEm, IVb.] n. Love of one's country, 
zeal for one's country. 

PA-TR}-PAs'sian,* (pa-trf-pdsh'gn‘) n, (TAeal.) One who 
holds Uiat God the Father himself suffered on the cross. 
Braude, [ Clissold. 

PA-tr^-pXs^sian-T^M,* n. The tenets of the Patripassians. 
PA-TBiis'Tic,* I o. Relating to the Fathers of the primi- 
P^-TRls'Tj-CAi*,* 1 live Christian church. BrU. CrU. — 
Patristic theologyy the theology of the early Christian 
Fathers. 

fPA-TK69'i-NATE, r. a. [patroeinoTy L.J To patronixe. Diet 
tPA-TR59-|-NA^Ti9N, n. Countenance , support. Bp. Hall 
tPXT^R9-ciN-Y, n. Patronage : support. Waterhouse, 
PA-trol\ r. [patrouiUsy Fr.] The act of going ths 
rounds, in the streets of a garrison town, to repress di«> 
order; the persons or soldiers who go the rounds. 
PA-tr&l', V. n. [patroutUer, Fr.] [»* fatroioro; pp, fa- 
TH01.X.1 NO, FATROLLEO.] To go tound R pliloe oT disUict aa 
a patrol. 
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^titf*!^**^** •• P*** through } to go rouv *, M a guard. 

n "* * J®*^’*"***» ^1 Who patroniaet, 

countenance, supporte, or protect#: — a guardian anint: 

has ^e donation of ecclesiasucol preferment. 

i'TRON.* a. AdTordin# tiit«tiirv 


— , pro- 
donation of a benefice ; right of 


.. .]■ AiV 

tectiun ; guardianship : — 
conferring a benefice. 
tP^T'RQN-^ij^E, V. a* To patronize. Siak, 
l*iT yp-s^l, rpSJ-,^»,J P.J.E. p, pHryn.!, S.Ja., 

^ M Relating to, or 

acting as, a patron , protecting, supporting. 

*'“••• J*‘'rvn-e., 

H’ i“’ patron, or a female who patron- 

izes, defends, countenances, or supports. 
nPXT'BpN-lZE, f|»t'ri,n-lz, S. ur. P. J. P. Ja. K. , piW- 

^ r»*/yR0i«iz*D; pp. PATRONIZIWO, PATROK- 

IIPA^ilv .5^? J to^support i to dofond , to countoiianco. 
t . /.J. «• One who patronizes or supports. 

'*• Having no patron. S/uifieskury. 
rAT-RQ-NSM j[c, «, [narpouipiKos.] A name formed from 
t|ie name of a father or ancestor, as, Pelzd^, the son of 
Peleus , Fitzjattiesf the son of James. 
rAT-Rp-jvfM'jc,* a. Derived, as a name, from an ancestor : 

patronymical. Dr. Black, ’ 

rAT-RQ-NS^iu'j-c^L,* o. Expressing the name of a father 
or ancestor} patronymic. Robertson, 

*** H.J a large landed proprietor, 

holding estates occupied by a tenantry. Barnard, [Local, 

P^t-T££',* n. (Her.) A cross, small in the middle and 
wide at the ends. Crabb. 

PAT'TipN, ju fpotin, Fr.J The foot or base, as of a pillar : 
--a shoe of wood with an iron ring, worn under the sole 
of the common shoe by women, to keep them from the 
dirt or water. 

PAt't^n-Mak-:i5R, n. One who makes pattens. 

PAT T^R, V, n. [paUCt Fr.l [i. pattbreo , pp. patterino. 
PATTERED.] To Strike with a quick succession of small 
^f'liaif' steps of many feel, or the beating j 

PAt't^r, e. a. [paetraj 8W, : pattcrenj Arm.] To rjccite or 
repeat hastily. Chaucer. [R.j 

PXt't^rn, n, [//otran, Fr, , patroon, D.] The original pro- 
posed for imitHtion , archetype , that which is to be cop- 
led , u model , an exemplar: — a specimen , a part shown 
as a sample of the rest , an instance ; — a shape or form cut 
in pajKjr, See, 

Pat tj;rn, t. a, [paironner^ Fr,] To imitate, as from a 
jiatterii j to copy , to serve as an example. Shak. 

Pat Ty, n. [pfite, Fr.] A IntJe pie, as, u veal^potty. 

I AT'Ty-pAiv, n, A pan to bake a little pie in. 

Spreading ; expanded. Drudon, 
tl AU-ciyp-QUfiNT,* a. Using few words. .dsA. 
PAU-ciL'p-Quy, n. rpflttcih)}i«tt/n L.] Sparing and rare 
speech. Biulejf. [R.j ® 

PAu'c|-tv, n. [paucito.?, L.] Fewness ; smallness of num- 
ber , smallness of quantity. 

Pau'i.|-^w-1st,* n. (^TheoL) A follower of Paul of Samos- 
Jita, a divine of the third century, Braude. 

Pau (piw-llsh'e-an) n. One of a sect of Chris- 

tians, named from their leader Paulus, whose history is 
interwoven with that of the Greek church of the 9th and 
10th centuries. Brands, 

PAu'LiNE,^ a. Relating to St. Paul. Coleridge. 
tPAUM, (pAin) V. a. To palm. Swift See Paum, 
tPAUNCE, (pins) ». A pansy. Spenser. See Paihy. 

1 AUNCH, (panch or pawnch) [pinch, W. P, J, F. Ja. Sm. t 
piwnch, & £, K.] n. [ pause, fVj The belly , the abdomen. 

1 AUNCH, ». a. I'o exenterate , to eviscerate. Shak, 

Pau'p^r, h. [L.] a poor person} one who is supported by 
aims, or by public provision. 

PAu^p4:£-i$M, n. State of being a pauper, poverty : condi- 
paupers which requires a legal provision. 

PAU P^R-iZE,* V, a. [i, faupxrizao ; pp. rAUPEaizino, 
FAnPERizED.] To reduce to pauperism, to treat as pau- 
pers, Ch, Ob, 

pause, (pawz) n. rFr.ipausa, low L. j iradw, Gr.] A stop: 
a place or tune of intermission , suspense j cessation : — a 
mark, thus (—), for suspending the voice a stop in music. 
rAV^fi, e, n. [i, pavscd , pp, PAUSirro, paused.] To wait; 
to skip } nr»t to proceed ; to forbear for a Ume : to delib- 
erate } to demur , to hesitate. 
pAl/g'gE, n. One who pauses or deliberates. 

PAu^'lN»-t y, ad. After a pause j by breaks. Shak. 

PiUT,* n. (Itot.) An Eaat-Indian plant. Bamlton, 
n. A sort of weapon. Ciaueer. 
frkv'Aiif n. r pseaua. Bp. j A slow, stately dance, practised in 
Spain, ana formerly prMtlsed in England. 

FiVB, ^ [pOBic, L] [i. PAVED } pp, PAVIWO, PAVED.] To I 
lay with Wkk or stone } to floor wilth stone. 


PXVE'M^NT, n. [paetmeotEm, L.J A floor or causewM 
formed of stone, or brick, or other bard material. 
tPAvE'M^JN^ V, a. To floor ; to pave. Bp. IfalU 
PAv'^r, n. One who paves or forms peveroents , a pavier. 
FXv-]g-aADK',* n. [Fr.J A kind of defence, or a clotliliung 
round a galley to cover the rowers. Orabb, 
fPXv'SBSf* n. A kind of shieliL coverinp the whole body s 
used in the middle ages. Sir Th. More, 
tPXv'fi8K,e V. a. To shield ; to cover. Berners. 
Pa'V}-^<?e,* a. (Law) A contribution or tax for paving the 
streets or highways. Bouvier. 

PXv'i^R, (piv'yvr) n. One who paves. Same as poeer. 
PA-vIl'ic>n, (pvvll^vn) n. [pavilion^ Fr.J A projecting 
apartment on the flank of a building ; a Wilding with a 
dome : — a summer-house in a garden : — a military tent. 
PA-vlE'ipN, (-yyn) v. a. To furnish with tents : to shelter 
by a tent. Pope. 

tPXv'iN, n. Same as pavan. See Pavaw. 

Pav'jno, n. Act of making a pavement ; pavement. 
PAy'ipR,* (-yyr) n. Same as paper, or pavier, Qay, 

Pa' k«5,* h. [L.] ( OrnUh.) A genus of birds ; the peacock 
— {jistron.) A soutliern constellation. Crabb. 
fPA-VONE', n. [papa, L.}pavone, It.] A peacock. 8pen- 

#0l*s 

PXv'p-»I^,e n. (Paintingr) Peacock-tail tarnish. HamUUm. 
PAW, n. [»a*p«», Welsh.] The foot of a beast of prey, in- 
cluding the dog and the cat: — the hand, in contempt. 
PAw, V, n. [i. PAWED , pp. PAWING, PAWED.] To dfaw the 
fore foot along the ground ; to dig with the foot. 

PAw, t>. a. To strike with a drawn stroke of the fore foot ; 

to handle, as with paws. 

PAwed, (plwd) a. Having paws , broad-footed. 

PAwk.* n. A sort of BUiall lobster. TVavis. 

PAwk'v, a. Arch ; cunning , artful. Grose. [North of 
England.] 

PAwl.,* n. (JVauA) A piece of iron in a ship to keep the 
capstan from recoiling.— A small piece of money in 
Guinea. Crabb. 

Pawn, n. [ pandy Teut. } pan, old Pr.] Something given as a 
security for repayment of money, or fuldiment of a prom- 
ise} a pledge} state of being pledged. — [ pwn, Fr.J A 
common man at chess. 

pawn, V. a. [i. PAWNED} pp. pawning, pawned.] To 
pledge, to give in pledge. 

Pawn'br 6 k-^:r, n. One who lends money upon pledge } 
a sort of banker who advances money, at a certain rate 
of interest, upon the security of goods deposited in his 
hands. 

PAw'n'brok-jnq,* n. The business of a pawnbroker. Ld. 
Qlendg. 

PAwn-ee', n. One who receives a pawn. 

PAWN'il^R,* n. One who pawns. Smart 
PXx, n. [pax, L., peace.] A sort of little image of Christ, 
or a metallic plate with a crucifix engraved on it, which, 
in old times, the people used to kiss after the service was 
ended, that ceremony being considered as the kiss qf 
peace. The word has been often confounded with pix, 
Pax'wXx, n. Bee Pacewxz. 

PA¥, (pa) v.a. [payer. Pr.] [i. paid } pp. paying, paid.] To 
discharge as a debt } to give what is due ; to rewara , to 
recompense } to give an equivalent for. — (MauL) To 
smear with pitch, resin, turpentine, tallow, and the 
like. 

PAY, n. Wages : hire } money for service or debt , payment. 
PAY'a-ble, a. [payo^fe, Fr.J That may be paid } that is to 
be paid } due. 

PAy'-Day, (pa'da) n. The day on which payment is to be 
made. 

Pay-££^,* n. (Laio) A person to whom a bill or note is to 
be paid. Blaacstone, 

PAy'^Bj n. [peyeur, Pr.] One who pays. 

PAy'mAs-T^r, n. One who pays or makes payment: — an 
officer of the army by whom the officers and soldiers are 
paid. 

PAy'mAs-t?r-^En']PR-^l,* n. An officer of the army 
who is intrusted with the funds fur paying the salaries 
of the officers, the wages of the soldiers, dec. Brands. 
PAY'MipNT, A. Act of paying } that which is paid } imy. 
PAY^Mfe-^rRipss,*' N. A woman who pays money. JodrtU, 
PAy'nim, n. See Painim. 

tPAYSE, (paz) V. n. [peser, Fr.] To poise. Spenser. 
tPAY's^n, (pa'zyr) n. One that weighs or poises. Carew, 
r£A, (pd) n. [piaum, L.] pk Pl^s ur PEASE. A plant; its 
fruit, which grows in a pod. JfCT In the plural, peas is 
used when number is referred to; bm,** ten peas r* and 
pease when species or quantity is denoted } as, a bushel 
of pease.** Bee Pease. 

P£a'-B0o,* or P£A'-Wfi£-VfL,* n, A small Insect or bee- 
tle that breeds in peas. Bams. 
peace, fp68) H. [poix, Pr. ; do*, U] A state of tranquUtity 
or freedom from war or disturbance } respite from war 
a state not hosule; tranquillity} rest; quiet; content 
freedom from terror: heavenly rest ; stillness : silence. - 
(Law) That general security and quiet which a kinft 
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Iruler, or govemment warranu to tlioae who are under 
the ^vemmenL 

P£aos, (p«d) ivUij. Silence ! —a word commanding ai- 
lence. 

PSaob' 4 -ble, o. Free fl'om war or tumult j peaceful ; pa- 
•^c ; quiet , undifturbed ; promoting peace ; not quarrel* 
•ome: mild , gentle. 

PfiACE'A-BLE-Nftss, n. Uuietness j dispoaition to peace. 
P£AC£'A-Bt.Y> «d. In a peaceable manner. 
PiACB^BU£AE*:gR» n. One who disturbs the peace. 
PilACE'FOi., e. Ouiet; pacific; mild ; undisturbed; still. 
Peace' fOl-ey, od. In a peacofhl manner ; quietly. 
P£AOE'FfiL-N£s8, h. duality of being peacef\il ; quiet. 
PfACE'LEss, 0 . Wanting peace i disturbed. Sandys. 
PEace'mAk-er, ». A promoter of peace, a reconciler. 
P£ACE'MAK-pro,* n. The act of making peace. MUton. 
P£ACE'MAK>iNa,* a. Reconciling difierences. CA. Ob. 
PEACE'-^F-F^R-Irra, n. An atoning sacrifice among the 
Israelites, or an offermg to procure peace 
P£ACE'-0F-Fl-C9E,'''n. A justice of the peace, constable, 
or other civil officer, whose duty it is to keep the peace. 
Ash. 

P£AC£'-PXRT-:gD, 0 . Dismissed or separated In peace. 
Shak. 

P£ace'-R9-st6r'jno,* a. Recovering peace. Covtper. 
Peach, (p§ch) n. [p^cAs, Pr.] A well-known fruit. 
tP£ACH, V. n. [corrupted from impeach.] To impute guilt. 
Dryden. 

fPfiACa, V. a. To impeach. Old Mor. of Hycke Scomer. 
P£ACH'->cdL-QRED. (p6ch'kiil-^rd) a. Of the color of the 
peach-blossom ; psue red. Shak. 
tP£ACH'¥R, a. An impeacher. Fox. 

Fea'chIcr, (pB'chlk) n. The chick of a peacock. 
PSach'-tree,* n. A tree that bears peacuos. Pike. 
PEach'y,'*' a. Oontqining or resembling jieaches. Barry. 
PfiA'cdCK, (pS'kSk) n. A fowl distinguished for the beau- 
ty of his feathers, and particularly of bis tan. 
tPE'A^E,* n. A toll or tax paid by passengers for protec- 
tion. J. Fox. See Paa.oe, and Peoaqk. 

P£a'h£n, ft. The female of the peacock. 

P£a'-jAck-?t,* n. A loose, coarse Jacket, or short gar- 
ment worn by mariners, fishermen, &c. Brackett. 

Peak, n. The top of a hill, eminence, or mountain: a 
point ; any thing acuminated ; the rising forepart or a 
head-dress. — (JVaat.) The upper corner of an extended 
sail. 

P£ak, V. n. To look sickly, or mean : — to sneak. Shak. 
peak,* t>. a. (JVtfttt.) To raise a yard or gaff more obliquely 
to the mast Falconer. 

P£ak'£U,* o. Having a peak or point; picked. Holloway. 
PLak'ISH, a. Having peaks , situated on a peak : — thin and 
emaciated, os from sickness. Drayton. 

Peal, (pel) n. A succession of loud sounds, as of bells, 
thunder, cannon, or loud instruments , a loud noise. 
P£al, (pSI) tf. n. [i. PXALKD , pp. PEAUTfo, PEALEu.] To Ut- 
ter solemn and loud sounds. Milton. 

P£al, V. a. To assail with noise. Milton. To cool; as, *‘to 
peal the pot” Orose. [North of £ng.] 

Pe'^-I^M,* n. A triumphal song. Smart. 

PeAr, (pAr) n. [petre, Fr.] A fruit of many varieties 
Pear, v. n. See PExa. 

PEARCU, (pdrch) n. See Pxhch. 

P£arch'-Stone, n. A sort of stone. 

PJSARL, (piJrl) a. [peris, Fr. ; perla, Sp.] A white or whit- 
ish, hard, smootn substance, usually round, and of a pe- 
culiar lustre, found chiefly in a kind of oyster or bivalve 
mollusk in the Asiatic seas : — poetically, any thing round 
and clear, as a fluid drop: — a white speck or film grow- 
ing on the eye:*— the smallest printing type except 
diamond. 

PSarl,* (p«rl) e. a. To adorn with pearls. Smart 
PKarl, V. n. To resemble pearls, ffpenser. 

PKarL,* a. Relating to or made of pearls. Ooldsmith. 
FEaRL'Xsh,* ft. Impure carbonate of potash. Brande. 
PfiARL'-DlV-?R,* a. One who dives to get pearls. Cole- 
ridge, 

PEarlxd, (pBrld) a. Adorned with or resembling pearls. 
P£ABL'-£raD, (j^rPxd) 0 . Having a speck in the eye. 
PKarl'gbXbs, ft. A plant 

P£ARL'-01fs-T9R,^ n. A testaceous fish that produces 
pearls. P. Cye. 

Pearl'plXnt, It A plant 

PEarl^sIr-tvr,* It (Mtn.) A silicious mineral, found in 
volcanic tufb, called also fiorite. Brande. 

PKarl'sfXr,* It {Min.) A kind of brown spar. Phillips. 
PExRL'STdifB,* It (Mtn.) A variety of obsidian. Jameson, 
PM ARL' WHITE,* ft {Chem.) A submuriate of bismuth. Ure. 
PMarl'wort, (-wUrt) ft An annual plant or weed ; sa- 
gina. 

Pe^arl'Y, a. Abounding with pearls ; containing pearls ; 

resembilog Drayton. 

PeAr-mAht', (pAr-min') n. [pamunn. Fr.] An ap|de. 
PsAr^>6HApbd,* (-ahlptj a. Shaped like a pear. Smith. 
FbAb'-^RMC, ft The tree that bemrs pears. 


PfiAf^Al^^t (pBz^Ant) n. [jfawant, old Fr.] One of the lowrr 
class of people, in distinction firom the nobility and gen 
try : a rural laborer; a hind ; a boor; a rustic. 

PfiA^VlfT, (pSa'ftnOa. Rustic; couritiy. Spenser, 

P£Aq'ANT>tIXE, (p6z'«int-llk) a. Rude , like a peasant ; 
rustic. 

tP£AS'ANT-Lr, 0. Like a peasant ; rustic. MUton, 

P£A[^'AiVT-RYy [pSB'^t-r^) ft A body of peasants ; peas- 
ants collectivefy ; rustics. 

P£a8'c5d, «r Fras'cOd, [p«x'k5d, 8. P, E. K. Sm, t p<s'- 
k6a, IV. J. F, Jo.] ft The husk of the pea. 

PEa^e, (pfix) n. ipoUfFrlpL of Pea. Peas collectively, 
used for fo<m, or spoken of in quantity. See Pea. 

P£a'sh£ll, ft The shell or husk of the pea. 

PEa'st6ne,* n. (Min.) A variety of limestone, composed 
of globular concretions of the size of a pea, called also 
visile. Brande. 

\ Peat. (pCt) n, A species of turf, composed of an accumu- 
lation of vegetable baatter, used for fuel, [t A darling , a 
pet SAoJL] 

; Peat'-B6o,* ft A bog or marsh containing peat. Oent 

i Mag. 

1 P£at'y»* «• Containing or resembling peat. Brande. 

PEb'blb, n. A small, roundish stone ; a rounded nodule, 
especially of silicious minerals, as rock-crystals, agates, 
ice. — ( With opticians) A transparent rock-crystal or 
quartz, used instead of glass for spectacles. 

PEb'ble-Cr^s'tal, n. A crystal in the form of nodules. 

PfiB'BL^D, (p€b'bld) a. Abounding with pebbles. 

PfiB'BLE-fiTONE, ft A 8m.UI Stone. See Pebble. 

PfiB'BLY, 0 . Full of pebbles , having pebbles. Thomson, 

P5-cXn',* ft. An American tree and its fruit, resemblingThe 
walnut. Michaux. 

P£c-CA-BtL'|-TV, n. State of being peccable or liable to sin 

P£c'ca-ble, a. [pccco, L.] That may sin , liable to sin. 

P£c-CA-D^L'l 5, n. [peeadtllo^ 8p. , peccaddle^ Fr.J vL 
PECCADILLOES. A petty fault , a slight crime , a venial 
ofifence. [fA sort of stiff ruff. Bv. Taylor.] 

P£c'CAN-CY, n. A bad quality. [Offence. W. Mountagne.] 

P£c'CANT, a. [peccant, Fr. , peccans, L.J Guilty, criminal , 
ill-disposed , corrupt , bad : — Injurious to the body or to 
health , corrupting , diseased : — wrong ; deficient , in- 
formal. 

tPfic'CANT, n. An offend -r. Whitlock. 

P£c'ca-rY)* n. A Mexican anuniil . niusk-bonr. Booth. 

Ppc-CA*ri, fL., «/ have sinned.^*} A colloquial expres- 
sion , as, “ He cried peecavt.*^ Auorey. 

Pfie'eo,* n. A kind of black tea. Adams. See Pkroe. 

P£cil'BL£NDE,*n. (Min.) An ore of uranium , pitchblende. 
Brande. 

P£cK, n. The fourth part of a busheL — A great deal , as, 
** a peck (or pack) of troubles.” [Low.] Pack. 

I P£ck,o. a.[beeyuer, old Fr. ; ptekenA). , picka, Su. Goth.] [*• 


** a peck (or pack) of troubles.” [Low.] Pack. 

P£ck,o. a.[beeyuer, old Fr. ; ptekenA). , picka, Su. Goth.] [*• 
pecked ,pp. FBCKiso, PECKED.] TO Btnke With the beak, 
as a bird , to pick up food with the beak , to strike with 
any pointed instrument , to strike. 

P£cK,* V. n. To strike , to carp , to find fhult. South. 

PfiCK'jpR, ft. One that pecks . a bird, the wood-peckcr. 

fPfic'KLED, (-kid) a. Spotted; speckled. Walton. 

PMc'tate,* n. (Chem.) A salt composed of pectic acid and 
a base. PhU* Mag. 

Pfic'T? N,* n. A vascular membrane in the eye# of birds : 
— a genus of bivalve shells ; the clam. Brands. 

P£c'T}C,* a, (Chem.) Relating to pectine , noting an acid 
found in many vegetables. 

P£c'ti-nxl, n. [pecten, L.] A fish whose bones resemble 
the teeth of a comb. 

P£c'Tl-NAL,* o. Resembling a comb. Ash. 

P£c'T|-n^te,* a. (Bot.) Formed like the teeth of a comb ; 
pectinated. P. Cye, 

Pec'T|-nXt-?d, a. Formed like the teeth of a comb. 

PEc-tI-nA'tipn, n. State of being pectinated. Browne, 

Pfic'TjNE,* n. The gelatinizing pnneiffie of certain vege- 
tables, such as currants, apples, Ac. Brande, 

PEc'tql-Ite,* n. (Mm.) A grayish mineral. Dana. 

PEc'tq-RXL, a. [pectoraltSf jM Belonging to the breast. 

P£c'tc>-b.^l, n. Ipeetorale, ll ; pectoral, Fr.] (Med.) A 
medicine for diseases of the breast. — A breastplate. 

Pfic'TQ-EAL-LV,* ad. In n pectoral manner. Chester, 
field. 

P£c'tp-ej-l6'quj-AL,* a. Relating to pectoriloquy. Mur 
seum. 

P£c-Tp-RlL'p-QUl8M,* fu Speech or voire coming from 
the chest or breast ; pectoriloquy. Dunglison. 

P£c-Tp-RlL'p-QUY,* n. A sound from ine chest or breast : 
— a phenomenon in the state of diseased lungs, ascer 
tained by means of the stethoscope. Scudamore. 

P£'cvL«* An East-Indian measure, equal to 139 lbs. 
avoirdupois. Crabb. 

PfiC'V-LATE, V. a. A n. [pscitler, L.] fi. rserLATEo ; pp, 
FEcuLATiivo, feoclateo.] Toembozzle, as public money. 
^ an officer ; to rob or dmraud the public. Burke. 

IPec'v-late, n. Peculation. Bum^ 

P£c-v-LA'TlpN, n. [ peeulatns, L.1 Act of pocQlatlng. - 
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r&M) ImbM^menty or ttiitewfnl approprlotioiiy of pub- 
lic money by e public otAcer. 

Fto'V -Ll-TOft, n. [L.] One who peculates ; a robber of the 
MbUc. 

|r|p-c€L^ 14 LR, or (p^-kai'yer or 

fpp-kfl'lyer, S. E.F.K,t p^kfl^r, m P, X Jd, Sm,] a, 
I pBoUutntf L ] Belonging to only one. not common to 
many*, singular; appropriate; p^cular; single.— ‘To 
Join sioot with pecuhar is improper. 

|Pg-cOL^l 4 LBy n. Property ; the exchislTe property. Milton. 
— ( Canon law) A particular parish or church which has 
the probate of wills within itself. 

HPg-cO-Lj-XR'i-TV, (p^kai-y 9 -&r>t 9 ) a. auality of being 
peculiar , particulaiity , something found only in one. 
r? cOL'l.^K'IZEy (p^-kai'yar-Xz) v. a. [i raouMASisaD ; 
pp FBcuLiARixiiroy PBcuu ARitBD.] TO appropriate ; to 
make peculiar. 

NP^-cDL'i^R-LYy ad. Particularly ; in a peculiar manner 
{lP^-cOL'i^R-N£;s8y n. Peculiari^. Mede. [r.] 

F^-c&Lf- OiUy* n. [L.] (Law) Peculiar or exclusive prop- 
erty. Blackstone. C®*®* 

jjPlf-cCN'i^-EpLV,* od. In a pecuniary manner, nest, 
||Pip-cON'i^-RV, or P]5-oO'N|-a-rv, (p^-kan'ya-r? or p?- 
ka'n?-9i-r9) [p^kfl'ny^r-e, S. E. F. K. ; pe-ku'ne-a-r^y fF. 
P. J. Jo. Sm.J 0 . [pecnimnust L.] Relating to money; 
consisting of money ; monetary. [wood. 

{ ?!;:-€ O'Nl-oOSy a. [pd^AMuXy Fr.] Full of money. Sker- 
P&D, n. A basket , a hamper ; a pad. T\Lsser. 

n. A toll paid by passengers. P/uUips. See Pb- 

AOB. 

(|P£i>-^-g-59'|C, a. Same as pedagogical. Warton. 
llPfiD-A-ad^'l-o^, [p8d-a-g3j'?-k5, Sm. R. fFA. /p3d-a- 
gO'J^kaly Ja,i ped-a-gSgV^^U ^•] a. Belonging to a 
schoolmaster. Soutk. 

)jfP£:D'4.-eo-<^I^y [ped'a-g^-ilzm, R. fFb.; pfid'a-gSg-lzmy 
Sm. K.] n. Omce or character of a pedagogue. 
PfiD'^-eiO0-UE, (pfid'a-gSg) n. [iraiiaytoyds.] One who 
teaches boys; a schoolmaster; a pedant. Sir Af. Sandys. 
tP£D'^-o5GUE, (pSd'a-g5g) V. a. [iraiduyuiylui.] To teach, 
as a pedagogue. Prior, 

|jP£D'^-G6^-V, n. [naiiaywyta,] The employment of a 
schoolmaster; teaching. fVfute. 

PE 'DAL, [pS'dal, & IV. P. Jo. } pSd'al, K. Sjb.] a. [pedalis, 
L.l Belonging to a foot. Brande. 

PfiD^AL, It. ; pL rfiD'AL^. A key, acted upon by the foot, 
in a musical instrument, as an organ or piano-forte ; a 
lever acting on the swell of the organ. 

P9-da'li-^1v,* a. Relating to the feet ; pedal. Maunder, 
P^-DXL'i-Ty,'* n. The act of measuring by the foot or 
by paces. Ash. [R.l 

tP?-DA'N:?-oOs, a. ipedaneusy I.,] Pedestrian. Bailey. 
PfiD'^NT, n. [pidant, Fr.l A schoolmaster; a vain pre- 
tender to learning ; one full of pedantry , a man vain or 
awkwardly ostentatious of his learning. 

P£-dAn'T|o, { a. [p^dantesque, Fr., from p6dant,) Re- 
P^-dXn'tj-cal, i luting to pedantry or a pedant; re- 
sembling a pedant ; ostentatious of learning. 
P£-dXn't|-cal-LV, ad. In a pedantic manner. 
P^-dXm'tIc-LY, od. Same as yeda/iticoZly. More. 
tPfiD'ANT-t^M,* B. Office or quality of a pedant. Bailey. 
fPfiD'ANT-iZE, ». n. Ipcdantuer^ Fr.] To act or play the 
pedant. Cotgrave. 

Ped'an-trv, n. Character or quality of a pedant : awk- 
ward or vain pretension to learning , ostentation oflearn- 
Ing , an obstinate addiction to the forms of some profes- 
sion or line of life, with contempt of other forma. 
tPfiD'AN-TV,* n. An assembly of pedants. MUton. 
PE-dA'ri-an,'^ n. A Roman senator who voted by walk- 
ing over to the side which he espoused. Smart. 

a. (BoU) Palmate, with the lateral sections 
lengthened and lobad. P. Cye. [don. 

p£-DAT'}-rlD,* a. (BoU) Cut into lobes irregularly. Low 
PfiD'DLE, (p3d'dl) V. n. It. FBDOLEo; ra rBooLirro, VBO- 
DLBo.l To sell as a pealer. [fTo trme; to piddle. Atas- 
loortA.] 

PEd'dle,* o. a. To carry about and sell ; to retail, as a 
peddler. Smart, 

Ped'dl^r,'*' n. One who peddles. 

FED'DL^R-fiss, R. A female peddler. Ocerbiiry. 
P£d^dL9R-y, n. The articles sold by peddlers AftZeim. The 
employment of selling petty articles. Jokwon. 
PEd'dli^r-Y, o. Sold by peddlen. Sw^ [R.] 
Pfio'DL|Na,«n. The employment of a peeler. P. Mag, 
r£D'DLlNG,p. a Retailing. » trifling. Bp. Taylor.] 

P£d'9-rX 8T,'* n. One addicted to pederasty. Burney, 
PBD^¥-rX8-tv,* n. Unnatural love for boys. Ash, 
Pfio-^R£'Rd, n, [pedrerOf Sp.] A small cannon managed 
by a swivel ; a sort of swivel gun : — frequently written 
peurero, 

PfiD'^a-TAL, n. [piidestal, Pr.] (Arch.) The foot, base or 
substruction of a column, statue, pillar, or wall. It con- 
sists of the base, die, and cornice. 

Plg-ofts'TR|-AiM ^ [psdsserw, L.] Belonging to the foot ; 

• pedestrian. Moeeley. 


PB-Dft»^TR}-A^f a* Using the feet ; going on foot. 
Pg-Dts'TRf-j^R, n. One who goes or Journey's on foot. 
P^Dfta'TRi-^lf-lflt,* n The act of travelling on foot 
Browne. 

PB-D&8'TRt-4iN-TZB,* n. n. To travel on foot. Ee Ret. 
Pg-Dtts'TRl-o&s. 0 * Gkilag on fool; pedestrian. Browne. 
PftD'i-ofiL,*^ n. (Bet.) An ultimate branch of a peduncle. 
P, Cye, 

PftD'i-cftii-L^TB,* 0 . (Bet.) Supported by a pedicle. 
Gray, 

PEd'i-cle, (p«d VbJ) »• l *> } pddtoUs, Pr 1 (BotJ The 

footstalk which supports one flower. Bacon. I’edicet 
P9-Dlo'v-LAR, a. [pedxesdariCf L.] Havmg the puthirias<« 
or lousy distemper ; lousy. 

PB-Dlijl'BR-oDs,'*' a. Having fbet Khrhy, 

P&d'hgb£S) n* Genealogy ; lineage : account of descent. 
PfiD'i-MfiNT, n. [pflrfw, Lu] (.drcA.) The triangular part 
over the entablature at tbe end of a building ; a siimlar 
part over a portico, door, window, &c. 

PBd'i-pXlp,* n. (Zooh) One of an order of animals or 
reptiles, which includes the scorpion. Kvrby. 

P£d'L]^r, It. One who peddles: — written b\bo peddler and 
pedlar. See Peddler. 

Pe-dq-bXp'tI^M, rpd-d9-bap'tiBm, S. P. K K. Sm. JVb., 
pad- 9 -bap'ttam, n.] n. [ffuiiiof and 0dirTtopa.] The bap- 
tism of infants or children. Featley. 

PE-DG-bXp'TJST, n. \trai 66 s and ffarmarfif.] One that 
holds or practises inmnt baptism. 

PfiD'Q-MXif-cv,* n. Divination by the soles of the feet. 
Smart. 

P]£-DdM'B-T£R, R. L., and pirpov^ Gr. ; pidomitrty 
Fr.] An instrument for the purpose of registering 
the number of paces taken by a man in travelling or 
walking, and thus ascertaining the distance. 
PjP-dOn'cle,* [p 9 -dan'kl, K. Sm. fVb.i pfid'vn-kl, Ash, 
DungUson.) n. (BoU) The flower-stalk of a plant. P. 
Cyc. [Cyc. 

PB-dCn'cv-laR,* a. Relating to or like a peduncle. P. 
P?-dDn'cV-late,* a. Growing out of a peduncle. Smith. 
PEE, V. n. To look with one eye ; to peep. Ray. [North of 
En gland J 

peed, a. Blind of one eye. Ray. [Local, Eng.] 
peek,* r. See Peak. a 

PEEl, V. a. {jpelcTy Fr. ; from psow, L.] [t. cbbled; pp. 
pbeliro, pbblbd.] To strip ott the skin, or bark; to 
dacorticate ; to flay. — [pUlcTf Fr. To plunder , to pilL 
Isaiah xviiu] 

PEEL, R, [peUiSf L.] The skin or thin rind of any thtug: 
— a broad board with a handle, or a shovel, used by 
bakers to put bread in and out of the oven : — an in- 
strument for hanging up printed sheets to dry. 

PEEl,* V. n. To be separated, or come otf, in flakes. 
Sw\ft. 

PEEled, (paid) a. See Pibled. 

PEEl'i^r, r. One who peels or strips ; a robber. 
PeEl'-HoOse,* n. A small tower. Sir W. ScotU [R.] 
PEEl'jng,* h. The skin or rind , the peel. Forby, 

PEEp, V. n. [t. PEEPED ; pp. pcepino, peeped.] To begin 
to appear, to look slyly or curious, us from a hiding- 
place ; — to chirp ; to cry as young birds ; to pip. 

PEEP. R. A beginning to appear; a sly look. 

PEEp'^Rj^tl One who peeps: — an eye : — a young chicken. 
PEEp'-HolEj n. A hole to peep through. Prior. 
PE£p'}NG-4Iole, r. a hole to peep through ; a little hole. 
peer, n. [pair, FV.] An equal ; one of the same rank ; n 
companion : — a nobleman ; particularly, a nobleman en- 
titled to a seat in the- British House or Lords, or upper 
house of parliamenL 

peer, V. r. [perer, Norm. Fr.] [t. peered; pp. peeriro, 
PEERED.] To come Just in sight ; to loo^ narrowjy ; to 


peer, V. a. To make equal or of tbe tame rank. Heylin. 

P££r^AGE,r. [pome, Fr.] The dignity or rank of a peer, 
tbe b^y of peers. 

tPEER'DQM, n. Peerage. Bailey. 

PEEr'i^ss, r. Lady of^ peer , a woman ennobled. 

PEEr'l£S8, a. Unequalled, having no peer; matchless. 

PEEr'l^ss-lv, ad. Without on equal ; matchlessly. 

PEEr'LBBS-MESs, r. State of being peerless. 

PEE'tsEe,* n. A species of Chinese water chestnut 
Farm. Eney. 

PEE'yISH, a. Apt to complain ; querulous ; cross; fretfUl; 
morose ; petulant ; waspish. [fSilly. SAok.] 

PEE'yjsH-LY, od. In a peevish manner ; querulously. 

PEE'yjsh-nEss, r. Irascibility; queruluusness , fretlUl- 
ness. 

PSE'VfT,* R. A bird, called also tbe blackcap or gray lame. 
Mill, See Pewit. 

peg, r. [peggh^ Teut] A piece of wood serving as a 
nail ; a amadl wooden pin the pin or pan of on instru- 
ment on which strings are strained: — the nickname of 
' Margaret. — To take a peg lower, to depress ; to sink. 

PEG, V. a. [>. PBOoEn; ftp. pbooiro, pbooed.] To fksten 
with a peg. 
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m. (AstronJ) A eonstellation in the ikorUinm 
bomiapheref figured in the form of a fiyiag horae. 0«M. 
n. One who pega. Sherwood, 

tPfioif , (pfim) n,\vfiyfta.] A aort of moving machine in the 
old pageanta. A Jonson, 

Pft^'M^T-lTEy* n. (Aftn.) A primitive granite ro^.k. Hamr 

Pfto'-STRlK-^iR,* n. One who catchea turtles by striking 
them with an iron peg having'a string attached to it. HoC- 

P¥-aO'¥R,* n. A native of Pegu. ^rnsAaio. 
P£l-RXM'i-TfR,* n. An instrument which shows the 
amount of resistance offered by the surfaces of roads, to 
the passing of wheel<carriages. FroHeis. 

PeI-rX8'T|c.* o. Attempting. Swart. 
fPEli^G, (plz) N. [pesa, Sp.J A weight } poise ; a blow. 
Spenser. 

tPEii^E, (pla) V, a. [peser, Fr.] To poise , to balance. Sidney. 
Pfi'K^N,* n. (Zosi.) An American weasel. Booth. 

n. {Bot.) A South American plant which 
yields an excellent nut, called taouart or eawarra. P. Cyc. 
PEk'oe,* n. The finest species of black tea. Davts. 

n. The covering of a wild beast, consisting of 
hair, fur, or wool. Thompson. 

P?-LX'oi-fN, «, A follower of Peladus, a British monk of 
the 5th century, who denied the doctrine of original sin, 
and maintained free-will, and the merit of good works. 
Bp. HalL 

P^-LX'<jil-^N, a. Relating to Pelagius or Pelagianism: — 
belonging to the sea. 

pj^-LX'^i-^N-l^M, n. Doctrine of Pelagius and his fol- 
lowers. 

P^-lX<^'1C,* a. Belonging to the sea ; marine. LyeU. 
P£l'iP-c5Td,* n. A peculiar-shaped curve. Francu. 

PfiLF. «. Money , riches, in a bad sense. I 

i PfiL'FRV, or PfiL'FRAY, n. Pelf. Oranmer. 

*£l'1-c^N, or PfiL'¥-CAN, 11 . [trehcKuPf Gr. ; ptlicanusy 
low L.] A genus of swimming birds : — a large bird with i 
a pouch firom which it supplies its young with water ; 
whence it has been supposed to permit its young to suck 
blood from its breast. — (Chem.) A blind alembic, or a 
glass vessel from which two opposite beaks pass out and 
reljnter at the belly the cucurbit. — {Med.) An instru- 
ment for extracting C^th. 

P£l'|-6m,* h. (Afis.) A variety of iolite , pelioma. Phillips. 
P£L-f-0'MAj* n. (Mm.) A variety ot lolite , peliom. — 
(jifed.) A livid spot or bruise. Smart. 

P^-LlssE*^ (p^-lCs') n. [Fr.J A robe or cloak, a silk 
habit worn by feroiiles. 

P^L-la'gra,'*' Tt. [pelliSf L., and Rypa^ Gr ] (Med.) A dis- 
ease chiefly affecting the skin. P. Cyc. 

P£l'L£T, n. [jn/a, L. , pshite, Fr.] A l.ttle ball , a bullet : — • 
shreds used as pellets, in dressing wounds. — (Arch,) A 
Gothic ornament. 

PCl'l^t, V. a. To form into little balls. Shak. 

P£l'L£T-]PD, a. Consisting of Mllets or bullets. Shak. 
P£l'L|-cLE, n. rpei’hcuZa, L.] A thin skin or membrane. 
— (Chem.) A film of sailor other substance which forms 
on the surface of liquors or solutions. 

Pfii.'L}-TQ-Ry, n. A perennial medicinal plant. 
P£ll-m£ll', ad. [piUnnile, Fr.] Confusedly ; tumultu- 
ously ; with hurrying confusion. Shak. 

P£ll^, (pSlz) ti.vl. \yeUis^ L., a skin.] Parchment rolls or 
records made or skins. — Clerk of the peUs, an ofllcer of 
the English exchequer, who enters every teller’s bill Into 
a parchment roll, called pellu aecepterunt. 
pjpL-Lij'ciD, a. ipeUuetduSf L.] Clear; transparent; not 
dark. Miiton. 

F£l^V-c1d’)-TV, n. Pellucidness. Locke. 

Pgr.-LC’c}i>-N£ 88 , n. Quality of being pellucid. Ked. 
PELOKONiTEy* n. (Mm.) A bluish-black mineral. P. Cyc, 
P£lt, a. tpellu, L.] An undressed skin or hide of an ani- 
mal. — [peltey Fr. ; petto, I 4 .] A buckler or target ; more 
correctly, pelta, Addison. [A blow ; a stroke. Colloquial.] 
P£lt, e. a. [t. PKLTCD ; pp. pkltiivo, pelted.] To strike 
with something thrown ; to beat ; to throw , to cast. 

PBz' T4f* n. A sort of light shield or buckler ; a pelt. — 
(BoL) a flat fyuctifleation on some lichens. CraM. 
Pel't^te,* a. (BoL) formed like a round shield ; fixed 
to the stock by the centre. Brande. 

PfiLT’giR, m. One who pelts, [f A naltry wretch. HuloeL] 
tP£LT'|NO, «. Mean ; paltry , pitiful. Shak, 

P£LT'fRO, a. A beating; assault; violence. Shak, 
P£i.t^-m6n-A£r, (-mung'l^^r) a. A dealer in furs and 
skins. JUehardson. 

PfiL’TRy, n, [peUeteriSy Fr.] Furs collectively; skins 
with the fur on. 

P£lt’-Wool,* (pMt'wfil) n. Wool taken from the skin 
or nett of a dead sheefi. ffhuhaw. 

PtL’Tic,* 0. Belonging to the pelvis. Zhuiglison, 

P£l*Mri8, ^ [L.J (Anat,) The lower part of tlie abdomen. 
F£lt’K|-cXji,*' n. Meat or food cooked and prepared for 
^ in long voyagesybr journeys. SmarL 
PfiN, n, [peanoy L.J Primarily a feather ; a large feather. 


An Instrument for writing, made of a qnOI, or 
of a metallic substance. — rpsanon, Sax.] A small eodos- 
ure ; a coopj as fur sheep, fowls, Sec, 

PfiN, V, a, U. rsiCT or pemreo, pp, psifiriRO, pert er 
PBRRBo.] To coop ; to shut up ; to incage ; to imprisQii 
in a narrow {dace. 

P£n, V. a. [t. PBRRBD ; pp. pbrriro, pbrrbd.] To write; 
to compose, as an author. 

P£'n^l, a, [pinal, Fr., from pcenoy L.] That punishes; 
relating to or infiicting punishment ; vindictive, 

Pl’N^L-CdDE,* r. (Law) A code or system of laws re- 
lating to the punishment of crimes. Ed. Rev. 

tP?-NAL’j-TV, B. \p6naltt&y old Fr.] Penalty. Browne. 

PE’NAL-Ly,* ad In a penal manner, by penalty. La. 
StowelL 

P£N’AL-Ty, n [pdnaUtiy old Fr.] Punishment ; Judicial 
infliction ; a fine ; a mulct; a forfeiture fur wrong omis- 
sion or commission. 

P£n’ance, n. [penaneOy old Fr.] Suffering, voluntary or 
imposed^ for sin or offence^ repentance. 

Pj^-na’tpi^j^ n, pi. [L.] The household gods of the 
Romans. Clarke. 

PfiN’eXsE,* 11 . A case to carry pens in. Johnson, 

P£nce, n. ,‘pl. of Penny. See Per rv. 

PENCHANTy* (pan-shAngO n. [Fr.] Declivity; Inclina 
tion ; bias. Ec. Rev. 

P£m’oul, n. [pentcilluniy L.] An instrument made of black 
lead, or other substance, for writing or marking without 
ink ; a small brush made of hair, used by painters , the 
art of painting: — any instrument for writing without 
ink. — (Optics) A collection of rays of light converging 
to a point. 

P£N^C|L, V. a. [t. PBRCILLEO ; pp. PERcTlLIRO, PBROILLBD.] 
To mark or draw with a iiencil , to paint. 

P£n’c|LLED,* (-s|ld) p. a. Painted; marked with a pen- 
cil ; drawn with black-lead marks. 

PfiN’cjL-LlNG,* n. The act of forming sketches with a 
pencii ; a sketch. Qu. Ren. 

PEn'crXft,* n. The use of the pen. M Bruce. 

P£n'-GDt-T?R,* n. One who makes pens. Sir J. Hawkins. 

PEn’dant, n. [Fr.] Something which hangs ; a jewel in 
the ear, an earring: — something corresponding to an- 
other thing symmetrically. — (Maui.) A streamer or flag 
foom the mast-head of a ship. — (Arch.) An ornamented 
piece of stone or timber banging from the vault or roof. 

PBn'dence, n. Slopeness ; pendency. fVbtton. 

P£N'D£N-cy, n. Slopeness , suspense ; delay of decision. 

PEn’d^nt, a. [pendensy L.] Hanging ; pendulous , jultmg 
over, sloping; supported above the ground. 

Pen-d&N^ti^ LV TJ^y* [L.J (Law) “During the trial or 
dispute ; “ while the suit is undetermined. Hamilton. 

PjpN-DfiN'TjVE,* It. (Arch.) A spandrel or triangular space 
between the arches, or arch-headed wails, supporting a 
dome, which is continued down to the springing of such 
arches. P. Cyc. 

P£N^DlCE,n. Bee Pbrtice. 

P£n'd;-cle,'*' r. A pendant , an appendage. Jamieson. 

P£nd’)NO, a. Depending, remaining yet undecided. “At 
the period when the treaty was pending.*^ Brit. Cnt. 

PBnd'ino,* prqt. For the time of the continuance of, 
during; as, ** pending the suit.” ** Pending the negoUa- 
tion.” Aykff^. 

PBn’drO,* r. a disease in sheep , hydatid. Loudon. 

i P£N’D0LB, R. [Fr.] A pendulum. Evelyn. 
*£n-dv-e68’j-tv, r. Pendulousness. Browne. [R.] 
P£n'dv-LiOD8, [i^n’dv-liiB, & P. F. Ja. K. 5^. ; p0n^- 
jvi-l&s, fV.] a. [pendulusy L.] Pendent; hanging, not 
supported below. [fDoubtful. Bp. Bull.] 
PEN’DV^LoDs-Mfiss, n. State of hanging ; suspension. 
P£n'dv-lOm, r. [pendulusy L. ; penduUy Fr.l pL PENDV- 
LUMS. Any heavy body so suspended that ft may vibrate 
or swing backwards and forwards about some fixed 
point ; of which the great law is, that its oscillations are 
always performed in equal time ; a suspended, vibrating 
body, belonging to a clock. 

P£N- 9 -TB. 4 i-BlL'|-Ty, R. Quality of being penetrable. 
P£n': 9 -tr.^-ble, a. [Fr. \ venetrabiliSy L.] That may be 
penetrated, pierced, perforated, or entered; susceptive 
of impression. Shak. 

P£n’]^-trvble-n£ 8S,* n. Quality of being penetrable. 
Ask. 

PEn’e-tr^blv,* ad In a penetrable manner. Cudmortk. 
fPfiN’gi-TRXlL, n. [pen^raaay L.] Interior part; recess. 
Harvey, 

P£jv.^-rH.J'X^c,* R. [L.] pi. Pi&N-pi‘TRV LP4^ A sacred 
I place in tbe interior part of an ancient temple. Crabb. 
PEN'iiiS-TRXN-cy, R. Power of entering or piercing. Ray. 
Pfiitr’E-TRXlfT, a. [Fr.] Having power to pierce ; sharp; 
subtile. BoyU. 

Pfii>r’9-TRXTE, V. a. [penetro. L.] [i. rERBTRATBn ; m. 
perbteatiro, rBRETSATED.] To pleTce ; to enter be- 
yond tbe surface; to perforate; to bore; (0 affeet the 
mind ; to reach the meaning. R^. 

P£n^9-trXte, V, n. To make way j to pass ; to enter. 
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Pft!r^?-T»XT-fK»,* p, «. Piercing I having penetration; 
diecerning. 

PftN-f'TRA^TlQNf n. [Fn] The act of penetrating ; men- 
tal power of penetrating ; dwcernroent , dUcriinination ; 
acutenen ; migacity. 

PfiN^]$-Ta^-Tlvs, c. Ptorcing; acute; lagacioui; dio- 
cemiag ; penetnRing. 

PCN'f-TRV^lvs-iffiBB, n. The quality of being penetra- 
tive. 

P£N'GUfN, (pen'gwjn) n. A large aquatic bird:— a fruit 
common in the West Indies. 

PfiN-l-clL'L^TE,* 0 . (Zoel.) Supporting one or more small 
bundles of diverging hairs ; shaped like a pencil or tuft. 
Kirby* 

IjP^N IN'sv-L 4 l, [p^n-In'shy-lft, S. W. J, F. ; p^n-In'sy-la, 
P. Jo* K* Sm.J n* [peniwitlay ptne xnavldy L.j ^ PENINSU- 
LAS. A piece of land almost surrounded by water, but 
joined by a narrow neck to the continent or main land. 

I P?n-In'8V-L^,* o. Relating to or like a peninsula. ATapisr. 
P^N-In'sv-lAte,* V* a* To form a peninsula. Smart. 
JPi?N-lN'sv-LiT-¥D, a. Almost surrounded by water. 
Wvndham* 

PftN^j-TftNCE, It. [Pr. ; pctnitentia, L.^j Quality of being 
penitent, repentance; sorrow for sin or crimes; con- 
trition, compunction. 

P£n'j-ten-cv» h* Same as penitence. Taylor. 

PfiN'i-TfiNT, a. [Fr. ; pendens^ L.] Suffering pain or sor- 
row of heart on account of sin ; repentant ; contrite. 
p£N'f-T£NT, n. One who is penitent or aorrowftil for 
sin. [One under censures of the church, but admitted to 
penance. StUlingfieet,] 

P£n-i-t£n'tul, (pdn-y-tiln'shyl) a. Proceeding from, or 
expressing, penitence , enjoined to penance. 
P£N-j-TfiN^IAL, n* Ipinttenttelf Fr. ; pmnUentudey low L.] 
A book directing the degrees of penance. Jtyl^e. 
P£n-|-t£n'ti^-RV, (pfin-^fSn'sha-ry) n- [piBrntmtianuSy 
low L.] One who prescribes the rules of penance. 
Bacon* A penitent; one who does penance. Carew* A 
place where penance is enjoined : a house of correction : 
— a prison m which convicted cnminals are subjected to 
a course of discipline and instruction with a view to their 
reformation. 

P£N-|-T£N'Tii^-RV, (pyn-y-tSn'shfli-ry) a* Relating to the 
rules and measures of penance. Bp. BramJudL 
P£N'f-T£NT-LY, ad. In a penitent manner. 

PfiN'KNiFE, (pfin'tilf ) n. A knife for making pens. 
P£n'M-^n, n. f pi. PENMEN. One who practises writing; a 
writer ; an author. 

P£n'MAN-8HIp, n. The use of the pen ; art of writing. 
PfiN^N^^ElED, (pSn'nysht) a* [panacAs, Fr.] (Bot.) Dtver- 
sided with natural stripes of various colors, as flowers. 
PfiN^N^NT, n. [pennoUj Fr.] A tackle for hoisting things 
on board a ship. Ainsioorlk* A small flag. See Pbnoa.nt, 
and Pennok. 

PRn'nate,'*’ a. (Bot*) Same as pennated. Browie. 
P£n'nAt-ed, a* [pennottts, L.] Winged. — (Bot.) Having 
leaves that grow directly, one against another, on the 
same rib or stalk. 

PRn'n^d, a. Winged ; having wings , plumed. Huloet. 
PfiNNED,* (pSnd) p. from Pen. Written: — enclosed; 
pent. 

PEN'NiigiR. n. One who pens or writes. [A pencase.J 
F£n'N}-form,* a. Resembling the fibres in the shaft of a 
pen or feather , shaped like a pen or feather. Boget. 
Pen-nI^'^b-oOs,* a. Bearing feathers. Kirby, 
p£N'N}-Lfi8S, a. Moneyless , poor ; wanting money. 
PfiN^NiNa, n* Act of penning or writing ; written work. 
PRn'ni-stone,* n* A coarse woollen stufl!' or frieke. 
Booth* 

PRn'nqn, n* [Fr.] A small flag, streamer, or banner: — 
the banner of a knight, baronet, or esquire. — [psnita, 
L. A pinion. MiUon*] 

P£n'nv, n.f pi PENCE or PENNIES. An English copper 
coin^ (formerly silver ;) four farthings ; one twelfth of a 
•hilling : — a small sum ; money in general, The plu- 
ral form of pemues is used only when the pi^s of coin 
are meant. 

P£n'nv-A-lIn'?r,* ». A writer or author who fhrnisbes 
copy for a penny a line. Qu. Ren, 

PftN^Ny-CJbBD,* n* A small cord or rope. Sfiok. 
PfiN^NV-QRAas,*^ II. A species of grass ; pennyroyal. Dyer* 
P£N^NV-MAlL,*n. (ScDUoiuf) Rent paid in money. JamiMim. 
PfiN'NV-P6sT,«' n* A post in a city, by which letters are 
conveyed to the different parts of it. Gent Mag, 
PfiN-Ny-R5£'^L, n. An annual aromatic or spicy plant, 
called also pennjf-grase* 

PiN'NV- WEIGHT. (-Wit) n, A Weight equal to 94 grains, 
or the twentieth part of an ounce troy. — It was the 
weight of a silver penny in the time of Edward I. 
P£n^nV-W!^e^ a. Saving small sums at the haaard of lar- 
ger ; saving on Im^per occasions. 

PRn'wv-WOBTH, (pen'n^wUrth) [pfin^^wUrth, 8* P. E, 
Ja, Mil pta'n^-wttrth sr pfin'nvuth, fr* J* F.t p6n'n^ 
wttith, eMoyidaUy pin'nyrth. Sin,] n. As much as is 


bott^t for a penny ; any purchase ; a bargain ; rate , a 
small quantity. 

PfiN^siLE, (pin^sfl) a. [penoOto, L.] Suspended , supported 
above the ground. 

PfiN'siLE-NBBB, n The state of being pensile. 

PEn'sipn, (pin'shyn) n. [Fr.l A payment of money ; q 
rent * an allowance : — an allowance or annual sum paid 
for public services, literary merit, Ac. 

PfiN'siQN, (pin'shyti) 0 * tu [l PBNiioNao ; pp* fbnsiorino, 
rsMBioNXD.j To grant a pension to. 

P£n'81Qn-a-RY, a* [penetoitnaire, Fr.] Consisting of, or 
• maintained by, pensions. 

PfiN'siQN-^-RY, n. One receiving a pension ; a pensioner 
PEn'siqn-er, (pin'shyn-yr) n. One who has a pension ; a 
dependant. — (.dt Cambridge Umvereitpy Esng*) One who 
pays for bis commons out of bis own income ; — the same 
as commoner at Oxford. 

P£n's|VE, (pfin'sjv) a* [peno^y Fr. ; pensivoy It] Thought- 
ful with melancholy or sadness ; sorrowful : s^ous ; sad. 

I P£n^s}VE-ly» ad. Ill a pensive manner; sadly. 
PfiN^s|VE-NfiS8, n. Quality of being pensive. 

P£n'st&cx, n. An instrument or trough for supplying wa- 
ter to a mill or wheel , a pentrougb ; a sort of sluice ; a 
flood-gate. 

PfiNT, u A p. from Pen. Shut up. See Psiv. 

PEnt,*^ i>. a confined accumulation ; enclosure. Milton. 
P£n-t^-cAp'sv-l^r, a. [nirre and capeiUar.] Having five 
cells or cavities. 

P£n'ta-£^h5rd, n. [irli'irr and xapi^*] An Instrument 
with five strings. 

P£n-T4^-c5c'cov8,* a. (Bot) Five-grained ; having grains 
or seeds in five united cells, one In each. Crabb* 
Pi^n-tXc'R|N-Ite,* n* (Oeol.) A fossil animal b<>dy resen- 
bling the star-fish. Badland* 

P£n'ta-cr68-tjo,* n* A set of verses so arranged as to 
exhibit an acrostic of one name five times over. Smart. 
PEn't^l-dAc-tyl,* n, (Bot) A five-fingered plant 
Smart* 

P£N^TA-GdN, R. httvTc and Y<^vla.](Qeom,) K plane figure 
having five angles and five sides. 

Pj^n-tAg^q-Nj^l, 0 . Quinquaqgular ; having five angles. 
P?N-TAG'p-N4k.L-Ly,*ad. In a pentagonal manner. Brovmo. 
PEn'ta-orAph,* r. An instrument for copying designs 
— written also pantograph and pantograph. Crabb* 
PfiN-TA-GRAPH'lc,* I a* Relating to a pentagraph 
P£N-TA^-ORAPH'j-Cjj.L,* J pantagraphical. Knotolee* 
P£N-TA-(^i?N'l-A,* R. pi (Bot.) An order of plants, which 
have five pistils. Crabb. 

P£N-T^-(y?N'j-^N,* a* Having five pistils or styles. P 
Cyc. 

P?N-TX(ji'Y-No£s,* a* (Bot) Having five styles. Loudon. 
P£n-ta-H£'dr^l,* a. Hdvmg five sides, pentahedrous. 
Smart* 

PfiN-TA^-HfiD'Rl-CAL,* a. Having five sides. .Ssh, 
P£n-ta-he'drqn,* r. / pi p£n-t^-u£'dr 4 i. a figure 
having five sides. Smart* 

PEN-TA-iiE'DBoys, a. [ir^vTc and idpa*] Having five 
sides ; pentaliedral. Woodward, 

PEN-T^-H£x-A H£'DRAL,*a. (CryetaHography) Exhibiting 
five ranges of faces, one above another, each range con- 
taining BIX faces. Smart 

P?n-tAm'£-tur, n* [peniametrumyl*.] A Greek or Latin 
verse of five feet ; a series of five metres. 
P]^n-tXm^ 9 -T£R, o. Having five metrical feet Warion* 
PipN-TXN'DRi-A,* n. (Bot) A class of plants which have 
hermaphrodite flowers, with five stamens. Orabh* 
P^n-tAn'dbi-an,* a* Having five stamens ; pentandrous. 
Smart 

PEN-tAn'drOVS,* a* Having five stamens. P* Cye. 
P£nt-An'ole»* «• A figure having five angles; a penta- 
gon. Crabb, 

Pent-Xn'gv-I*A»» «• [rrivre, and angular.] Having five 
angles. 

PEn-Tj^-PEt'vloOs, a* [irfore and rriraXop,] Having five 
petals or leaves. 

Pen-tvph^l^lovs,* a. (Bot) Pive-leaved. Smart 
PEN-tXp'q-dv,* r. a series of five feet Beck* 
PfiN'TXREH-Y, n* [iriyre and dpx^i*] A government exer- 
cised by five. 

PEn't^-spXst, r. [pentaepastey Fr* ; rrlvn and asdo), Gr.] 
An engine with five pulleys. 

PEn-t^-spEr'movs,* a. (Bot) Having five seeds, ftaort 
P£n'ta-8tIEH, [^n'ty-etlk, Jo. Sm* Wb. t pyn-tds'tik, 
.hhnaonyAshy Crabb.] n. [ireore and orixof>] A poem, po- 
etical passage, or stanza, consisting of five verses or lines. 
PEn'T^-stPle, r. [riore and arCXoy.J (Mreh.) A building 
having five columns in front; a portico of five col- 
umns. 

(pSn'ty-tfik) n. [ir^vre and rniJvfif.] The 
five books of Moses, or first five tK>oks of the Bible. 
PEN-T 4 .-TBC'iBH 4 ^L,* o. Relating to the Pentateuch. WtL 

PfiN'TE-o&N-TER,*^ n* A fifly-oared vessel of ancient 
Greece. JIBtfard, 
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[pfin't^k5it. P. B.Ja.K.8m. Wh. t pta'tf- iiwanm|; perAcwM w a aubataace eoatalBlnf a nai 
kOat, S. IT. J. F I n. [ntvreicocTf).] A feaat among tbe imum of oirogen. SmaH, 

J««r8, 80 called oecauae it wnn celebrated on tbe /[ftutk a, [jMraoateay L.] V<ny aharp ; vaiy violenti 

day after tbe feaat of unleavened bread, i. e., the 1!^ of Harvey, 

the month Nisan, and the next day after the fbaat of the P£R-A]>-vfiNT^yRK, rper-«td-v«nt^yyr) aL [par avaaten^ 
Paaaover : Whitsuntide. Fr.j Perhaps j may be ; by chance. {Ob8ofeaceBt.J 

PftN'T 9 - 4 ?os-T^, a. Belonging to Pentecost or Whttaun- n. Doubt, question. B. 

tide. v.a. [paragro, L.] To wander over. Foi- 

P£N'Ty-< n. pi Oblations formerly made at fey. 

Pentecost, by parishioners to their parish-priest. CoteeL tPfia-^-«RA^TiQN, «. The act of passing through. Bnnon*. 

P£N'TJiP-o6s-Tyit,* a. A commander of fifty men in PyR-XM'By-LATE, v. a. [ peram^o, L.J [t. paaAMBi 7 i.AT- 
Greece. Mttford, • xo ; pp. PBRAMSULATiifo, PBaAMBULATXD.] To walk 

PEN'Ty-cds-Tfs.^n. A Grecian body of fifty men. Afty^ird. through; to survey by passing through. 

PEnt'iioOsx, n. [peat, firom peate, FV., and keuea] A shed PyR-AM-By-iiA'TipN, n. Act of perambulating ; a travel- 
hanging out aslope from the main wall. ling survey ; a district ; limit of Jurisdiction ; survey of 

P£n'T{ce, n. fpeadtce. It.] A sloping roof. WoWnu [B.] the bounds of a district or parish. 

tP£N'T)-CL£,* a. A pentice. Fairfax, PfR-iM'By-LA-TyR, n. One who perambulates : — a luo' 

P£n'tIle, a. A tile formed to cover the sloping part of a chine for measunng distances on roads; an odometer. 

roof : — they are often called paattfsr. Mozon, PXR [L.j “ By the year.** 

P&N^TROUOH^ (p<in^tr6f) n. same as penstoek. Franeia, Pxr-bi-sOl'phate,« n. {Chem.) A sulphate with two pro. 
PE^nOlt,* a. Penukima : — so shortened by some writers. portions of sulphuric acid, combined with an oxide at the 
Srande. maximum of oxidation. Sjnart. 

Py-NOL^Ti-MA,*^ a. The last syllable but one of a word; PyR-GAB'By>RfiT-Q'yD,* a. (CAem.) Combined with a max 
penultimate. Walker, imum of carbon. {7re. 

Py-NOL'T)-M^TE, a, [penuUimuej L.] Noting the last syl- fPEiucAsB^, ad. Perchance ; perhaps Bacon, 
lablebutone. fFRR'cy-ANT, a. [per^antf Fr.] Piercing; penetrating 

Py-N£L*T|-MATE,* a. The last syllable but one of a word ; apeneer, 
penultima. Carr, Pyn-cfilV'A-BLE, (pyr-sSvVbl) a. Perceptible. Locke, 

Py-wOM'BR^. a. [peas and amAea, L.] A faint shade.— PyR-Cfinr'A-BLV, (p^r-sfiv'g-bl^?) od. Perceptibly. 

[Attron,) An imperfect shadow, as of the earth, occa- tP£R-o£lV'ANC£, a. Perception. Mdton. 
sioned by the apparent magnitude of the Bun*s msk. — PyR-cfilVE', (p§r-sSv') v, a. [perctpto, L.] [». rxacxivBD ; 
\^Patmtitg) The boundary of shade and tight pp. rxROxiviaa, pxRcxivxp.j To discover by some sen- 

P£-nO'R|-oDs, a. [ penuria^ L.] Niggardly , sparing , not sible effects ; to discern ; to get knowledge of by the bod- 

liberal ; sordid , mean ; parsimonious ; avancious. ily senses, or by the mind ; to distinguish , to observe. 

Py-NO'Rl-oCa-Lf, ad. In a penurious manner. P¥R-c£lV'yR, (p^r-sSv'^r) a. One who perceives. 

P£-N0*Ei-oOs-Nfis8, a. Niffgudliness , parsimony. P£R-c£nt'A^e,* a. A rate or estimate by the hundred. 

PEn*v-ev, a. [penurta, L.J Extreme poverty , want , indi- TneddeU, 
gence. P^R C£i^ [L.J “ By the hundred : ’* — commonly 

Pen'wom-APT,* (-wllm'^n) a. A female writer. Johnson, abbreviated per cent, 

PE'ypf, a. (/« JnduL) A foot-soldier, a servant PjpR-oEP-Tj-Bft'j-Ty, a. State of being perceptible. 

Pfi'i^Ny, n. [ptBomaj L.J A plant and fiuwer : — written PyR-cfip'Tj-BtE, a, [Fr. ; perc^tuSf Lj That may be per- 
alsu piony. ceived, seen, heard, felt, tasted, or smelt ; observable ; 

Peo'ple, (pS'pl) a. [penple^ Fr. ; populur, L.} pi. PEOPLE discernible, capable of perception. 
or PEOPLES. A nation ; those who compose a cominuni- PyB-c£p*T}-BLY, od. In a perceptible manner, 
ty , the commonalty, not the pnnces or nobles ; the vul- Pj^R-cfip'TiQN, a. [Fr. ; perception L.] Act of perceiving; 
gar , ft'rsons of a imticular class , persons in general. power of perceiving , knowledge ; conscious observation ; 

0::;^* Ti<e plural form peoples is rarely used ; and people is notion ; idea , conception ; sensation, 

sometimes, though now very rarely, used with a smgii- P^R-cEp'tjve, a, [perceptnen L,] Having the power of 
tar verb ; as, ** My people doth not consider.*’ IsaicUi perceiving ; perceiving. 

Plo'ple, (p6'pl) V, a. [peupleTy Fr.] [i. pxorLxo ,pp. pbo- Per-c^p-tIv^I-TV, n. Power of perception. Locke. 

ruaa, pxoplxo.] To stock with inhubitunts. FErch, n. [perca, L.; perche, Fr.] A fresh-water fish. 

fPEo'PLlSH, (pe'plish) a. Vulgar. Chaacer, • PERCH, a. [pcrtica, L.; pcrcAe, Fr.] A measure of length. 

fpL-pXii^Tic, a. {rtvixivij},] A i>eptic medicine. Bailey. 16^ feet, or 5^ yards , in land measure, a fortieth part or 

PE/’-jpR-Pjvd,* a. [iL] A kind of vulcanic rock, formed a rood: — a rod, a pole; — soinething on which birds 

by cementing together sand, cinders, &c. Braude, roost or siU 

PEp'pER, a. ipeppoTn Sax. , piper^ L.J An aromatic, pun- PEech, v, a. [i, pxrchxd, pp. PXRCHiao, pxrchxd.] To 
gent plant, seed, or spice. — There are three kinds of sit or roost, as a bird ; to roost. Speneer. 
pepper, the black, the white, and the It.ng, which are PErch, v. a. To place on a perch. More, 
pr^uced by three distinct plants. PEr-chXnce', ad. Perhaps, peradventure. Shak. 

Pfip'pjpR, v.a. ft. PBPPBRxo : pp. PXFPXxiao, peppered.] PErch'EB, a. He or that which perches: — one of an or- 
To sprinkle with pepper. [To beat; to mangle with shot der of birds. [A sort of wax candle, also a Pa'-is candle 
or blows. SAdk] formerly used in England. Bailey.] 

P£p*pER-B)ro,* a. A bird that is very fond of pepper. Hill. PER-£!HLd'RATE,* a, (Chem.) A salt composed of per- 
P£p^pER-b6x, a. a box for holding pepper. chloric acid and a base. P. Cyc. 

Pfip'PER-BRANB,* a. A disease in gram. Farm. Ency. PEr-jchlo^rjc,’*' a An epithet applied to chloric acid 
P£p'P£a-<;AKE,a. See PxppEa-oiaoxRBRSAo. when chlorine is combined with a maximum of oxygen 

P£p'P£B-oorn, a. A seed of the pepper-plant ; any thing Ure. 

of inconsiderable value. PERHBHLd'EiDB,* a. A compound of an excess of chlo- 

P£p^PER^lN*qhER-BE£AD, a. Hot-spiced gingerbread. rine with a base. Bitande. 

P&P*piR-«Rl8B,* a. An aromatic or spicy plant. Crabb. Per-oIp'J-Ence,* a. Act of pm’ceiving ; perception. Has- 
Pfip'PER-li>9*i* A plant or shrub ; the barberry : — ap- lam. 

plied someiiines to the black-gum. Farm. Ency. PER'CIp'I-Ent, o. [pempreas, L.] That perceives ; per- 

PEp^p^r-Inb, 0 . Hot; fiery ; angry. Sic(/k. ceiving ; having the power of perception. Bentley. 

P£p^PEB-MlirT, a. An aromatic plant or herb ; a liquor im- Per-cIp'I-Eitt, a. One who perceives. More, 
pregnated with It. tPi^R-CLOSE', a. Conclusion , last pan, Raleigh. 

Pe^p^pERhbXx^I-VRI^X,* a. A worthless herbaceous plant. PEr^cq-lIte, v. o. [ percolo, LJ [t. rxaooL4iTXD ; pp. pair 
Farm. Eney. cojuxTiaa, pbroolated.] To filter ; to strain through. 

Pfip'FJgR-wl’TER,* n. A liquid prepared from powdered PEe^oq-lXtb,* v. a. To pass by filtration. 8w^ 

black pepper, used in microscopical observations. Smart. PEb-oq-lA^tipn, a. Act of percolating, filtration. 

Pfip'PEB-woBT, (-wUrt) a. An annual plant; a cress. PEr'CQ-lI-tqs,* a. A filterar ; a filtering machine. Fratr 
PEp'p^r-Y,* o. Relating to, or containing, pepper. Atko- at. 

nestem, PER-oObs*, «. a. [psrvassus, L.] To strike against. Bacont 

PEp'tic, s. [rcirrticdi,] Promoting digestion ; dietetic. Pi^R-oOa^ipN, (per>ki&sh'un) a. rpereaisMo, L.] Act of 
Ainsworth. striking ; the striking of one body against another , coi- 

PEp'T( 0,» a, A substance that inomotes digestion. DangIL lision, 
son, PXR-oDs'sits,* a. Striking ; striking against. Ash, 

P£Rt*prn. [li.] By; for; through.— This Latin preposi- I PgRrCd^TtENT, (p^r-ka'sh^nt) a. [psreutienSfL.] Striking; 
tion is <^n used Iti certain forms or phrases, ami some- | havingtbe power to strike. Bacon, [r.] 
times jarecedos an English word ; as, per daft per fires, per PMr LfrxM,* [L.] “ By the day.** 
sMta. ** A loaf psr man ; ** i. e. a loaf for wch man : — PEr^oi-poIl,''' n. A tree or plaht which periodically loses 
sometimes it precedes a Latin word ; as, psr ansuun, psr its leaves ; a deciduous tree. Smart* 
cant, or esnium. ** A man persef**L e., a man who, for PER-Dl^^TlpN, (p^-dlsb^vn) %• [perdkio, L.] State of oe> 
sxeellenee, sunds by himsslfn or alone. — As a mellx, ing utteriy lost; destruction j ruin; death; eternal 
especially in ehemistiy, psr is often used to ampliiy the death. 
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P?ft-DT''Trpir-^BLE,* (p^r^lfti^yn-f'br, a. Fitted forper< 
dition. PoUok. [b.] 

♦F|:r-dO', or P¥r-dCe', fp?r-dll\ S. W. J. Jo. t pdr'dv, P. 
K. Sm,] 0 . [ptTdvkf Fr.j Desperate j abandoned ; given np 
as lost. Abp. SiaurqfL 

*Pi;R>D0^yit. One who is placed in ambush, or on the watch. 
Shak* 

tPER-i>0', ad. In concealment : In ambush. South, 
tPhn^DV-LOCs, a. [perito, L.] Lost ^ thrown away. Bram~ 
hatL 

^P1£r^dv-bvble, m. [Fr. ; ptrdvro^ L.] Lasting ; long-con- 
tinued. Shak. 

fPiiR'DV-BA-BLY, od. Lastingly; durably. Shak. 
fPfiR-DV-RA'TrpNj n. Long continuance. Ainstoorih. 


(p9r-nsk'^)ii. One whoperftn-ras n per 
manent w<Mrit, or who endows a charity. Smart, 

?i^K-rV 'Oli^VTf* (p 9 r-fXsh'fint) a. Efibctnal ; performing. 
BlaekpUme 

IIPgn-FlD'l-oOs, or PgMlD'iOV*, [P 9 r-f Xd'yvs, 8. W. SI 
F K. Sm.; per-fid'f-ys, J. Jo. Pro.] e. rpa^iu, L. 
Guilty of perfidy ; fkrthless ; treacherous ; ndse to trust. 

( PER-fid'I-ovs-lv, oil. Treacherously ; by breach of ftiith. 
PupR-FlD'i-oys-Nfiss, II. The quali^ of being perfidious. 
'jdE'Fl-DV, a. [ perfidia. L. ; perfidUOi Fr.] Treachery j breach 
of fhitl) or trust } faithlessness. 
fP^R'FL^-BLE, a. [ptrfio, L.] Having the wind driven 
through. 


tPfiR-DV-RA'TipN. n. Long continuance. AinsuMHh. v. a. [perfioy I..] To blow through. Harvoy, 

fPEB-DY', (p 9 r-dS') ad, fa corruption of the French oath par I tPifR-Fl.A'TlpN, «. Act of blowing through. Woodward, 
Dteu.] Certainly ; verfly , in truth. Spenser. [Frequent in I PER-F6'Lj-ij.TE,* a. (Bot.) Surrounding the stem by the 


old English poetry.] 

tPfiR']?-«Aii, 0. [per, and igaly Fr.] Equal ; equal In all re- 
spects. Spenser, 

tPfcR-ip-ORA'TipN,* n. See PcRAORATionr. 
P£R':g-PR|-NATE, V. n. [peregrinusy L.] [i. FERcaRiRAT- 
Ko; pp. rsRKaRiNATtRo, PERRORj rated.] To travel} to 
lire in foreign countries. Bailey. [R.] 
tP£R'5-GRI-NATE,* o. Foreign j travelled. Shak. 
PfiR-ip-PRj-NA'TipN, n. Act of travelling ; foreign travel. 
tPfiR'¥-GE}-KA-TpR, n. A traveller. Casauboju 
PfeR'g-ORTNE, a. [eerc^m, Fr. ; peregnnusy L.] Foreign ; 

not native not domestic. Bacon, [r.] 

P£r'E-gr 1 ne,* n. A species of falcon. Selden. 
tP£R-¥-ORlN'}-Ty, n. [p 6 regrintUy Fr.] Strangeness. 
Cockeram, 

fP^R-fiMFT', (p9r-imt') e. a. [peremptusy L.] {Law) To 
kill , to crush. Aybffe. 

fPipR-EMP'TipN, n. Tperemptxoy L.] {Law) Act of destroy- 
ing , extinction. Ay^e. 

||PfiE'¥MP-Tp-Ri-LV, ad. In a peremptory manner, abso- 
lutely , positively ; decisively. 
j|P£R'EMP-Tp-Rj-NE8s, n, Cluality of being peremptory , 
pusitiveness , absolute decision ; dogmatism. 
||P£r'EMP-tp Ry, [p€r'eui-tvr-^, S. J. E. F. K. Sm. Wb.i 
p6r'9m-tyr-9 or p§-rSm't(t-r?, W. P. Ja.) a. [peremptormsy 
low L.] That puts an end to all debate} decisive, posi- 
tive , dogmatical , absolute. 

P?R-fiN'N|-^L, a. [perenntsy L.] Lasting through the 
year, perpetual, unceasing. — {BoL) Living more than 
two years. 

P^R-fiN^Nl-AL, n. (Bot.) A plant that lives more than two 
years , or a plant whose roots remain alive more years 
than two, but whose stems, flowers, and leaves perish an- 
nually. 

fPifR-fiN'Nl-Ty, *. [perennitoj, L.] Quality of being peren- 
nial. Derham, 

fPfiR-EE-RA'TlQN, n. [pererrotusy L.] Travel } act of ram- 
bling through various places. Howell. 

PkB FXs kTATk’FUSy* [L.] “Through right and wrong ” 
Per'f^cT. a. [parfuky Fr. , perfectuSy L.] Possessing per- 
fection , having no defect , faultless : — entirely finished } 
complete , consummate : — pure , blameless ; immaculate. 
— Perfect number^ number equal to the sum of all its divi- 
sors. — ( Oram.) Past or finished. The perfect tense is that 
form of the English verb denoted by the auxiliary have ; 
as, “I have done.** 

IIPfiR'F^CT, [per'fpkt, S. W. P. J. E. F. K. Sm. R. Wb, ; ptfr'- 
f^kt or p?r-fSkt^, Ja^ v. a. [t. perfected ; pp. pehfbct- 
iRo, PERFECTED.] To make perfect , to finish , to com- 
plete ; to consummate. 
ljP£R'F?CT-¥B, n. One who makes perfect. 
P^R-Ffic-Ti-BlL'|-^N,* 71. An adherent to perfectibility. 
Ed. Rev. [R.] 

P^R-Ffic-Tj-BiL'i-Ty,* n. Capability of arriving at perfec- 
tion } capacity of being made perfect } state of perfection. 
Dr. JV. Drake. 

PER-f£c^ti-bi.e,* a. Capable of becoming perfect. P.Mag. 
PjpR-Ftc'TIQN, 71. l^perfecttOy L.] The state of being per- 
fect } supreme excellence } something that concurs to pro- 
duce perfection : — an attribute of God. In this last 
sense it has a plural. 

P:^r-f£o'tiqn-al, a. Relating to perfection. [Made com- 
plete. Pearson.] 

P^R-Ffic'TIQN-ATE, V. o. [perfecttonnsTy Pr.] To perfect. 
Dryden, [r.] 

P¥B-p£c-TlQN-i'TlQN,*7i. Act of making perfect. Fo. Qu. 
Rev. [R.] 

PgiR-Fftc'TiQN-ISM,* 71, The principles of the perfection- 
ists. Ck. Ob. 

P$r-f£o'TIQN-T8 T, ft. One who bolds to the possibility of 
attaining perfection : — one pretending to perfection } — 
formerly apjfiied to a Puritan. South. 
PilpR-Ffio'TlpN-K&NT,* II. Act of making perfect. Dr. 


PER-Fd^Li-ATB,*' a. (Sot.) Surrounding the stem by the 
base of the leaf, which grows together where the margins 
touch. P. Cyc. 

P9R-Pd^Li-AT-¥D,* a. Resembling leaves. HilL 

P£r'fq-rAte, V. a. [petfor^ L.] [i. PERPoaxTEO ; pp. pbr- 
roBATiao, PERFORATED.] To boro through } to pierce with 
a tool. 

P&r-fq-rA'tiqn, n. Act of perfbrating } a hole. 

P£r'fP-rA-t 1 ve, o. Having power to pierce or perforate. 

P£B'FQ-RA-TpR, n. He or that which perforates } a borer. 

PER-FdROE^f ad. Bv force , violently, denser. 

P¥R-f6rm', [TOr-fdnn', S. P. J. E F. Jo. K. Sm. R. ; p9r- 
fbrm' or P9r-f6rm', W.] v. w. [performo, low L.] [i. pbe- 


. a. [po7:f%ctio7iii«r, Pr.] To perfect. 


fbrm' or P9r-f6rm', W.] v. w. [performo, low L.] [i. pbe- 

FORMBD. jm. PERFORMING, PERFORMED.] To eXBCUte } ti> 

do : to dMcharge ; to achieve } to accomplish ; to produce } 
to mifll. 

PiPB-f 5 rm^ V. n. To succeed in an attempt to act a part. 
PER-fArm'A'BLE, a. That may be performed ; pracUcablo. 
P¥R-f 5 rm'ance. n. Act of performing ; completion ; exe- 
cution , production ; work , deed } exploit } achievement } 
action , something done. 

PigR-FORM'ER, n. One wlio performs. 

P?r-porm'ing,* n. A performance ; act of doing. 
tP£R'FR}-cATE, V. n. [joerjrtcoy L.] To rub over. Bailey. 
Per-fO'ma-TO-ry, a. That perfUmes. Letgh. 

P?r-fOme', or PER'FOMEjp^rTQm, & W. J. F. Ja, R.f 
u^r-fum', E. K. Sm.} p^r-rttm' or pdr'fam, P.] ti. [parfwny 
Fr.j Volatile, fragrant effluvia } a substance emitting such 
effluvia } sweet odor } fragrance , scent. 

PjpR-rOME', V. a. [l, PERFUMED ; pp. PERFUKTWG, PER- 
FUMED.] To scent, to impregnate with perfume or sweet 
odor. 

PVR-Ff m'?r, 71. One who perfumes or sells perfumes. 
P^R-F0M'$-Ry,* 71. The art of perfuming} perfumes in 
general. Ure. 

! PER-FDNC'TQ-Rl-Ly, ad. Ill R perfunctoiy manner. 
P?e-fOnc'TQ-R 1 -n£ 3S, n. Negligence , carelessness. 
P?R-FDNc'TO-Ry, or PlR'FVNc-TQ-Ry, [p?r-f unk't^r?, 
W. P, J. F. } per'funk-t^-r?, S. K. Sm.] a. [ perfuncioriasy 
L.] Done with the sole purpose of getting through ; care- 
less how done , relating to work done carelessly or negli- 
gently; indifibrent; slight; negligent. 

P?r-fO§e', V. a. [perfususy L.] To tincture ; to overspread 
Harvey. [R.] [der 

PtfR-FO'^lQN,* (p^r-fu'zhyn) n. Act of pouring out. Maun- 
PER-fC'sIVE,* tt. Overspreading , diiiUsive. Colerulge. [R. 
PfiR-&A-M£'N]p-oDs,*a. (EnL) Consisting of a thin« tough 
semi-transparent substance ; like parchment. Brands. 
PkJt' & 9 -LAy n. [It.] A kind of arbor. FineU. 

P]^r-hAP8\ ad. Feradventure ; it may be ; perchance. 
P£r-|-X'g 5,* PfiR-|-A'»UA,* or P£r-1-Au'j»^;r,* n, A 
small boat or canoe ; a pirogue. Ligon. See Pirogue. 
P£r'1-Anth.* n. (Bot.) A collection of floral envelopes, 
among which the calyx cannot be distinguished from the 
corolla, though both are present. P. Cyc, 
PfcR-j-XN'THi-OM,* 7u [jT^f and (Bot,) An enve- 

lope that surrounds the flower ; a perianth. Loudon, 
P£r'1-Xpt, a. [irepidTTTui,] Amulet ; charm. Shak. [R.] 
F¥-e 1 b'p-l 68,* 71, [vcpl and 0 dXX<o.] (Arch.) A court or 
enclosure entirely round a temple, surround^ by a wall. 
Brands. 

PfiB-l-cXB'Dj-Xo,* a. Relating to the pericardium} peri- 
card ic. Me^L Jour. 

P£r-|-car'di-al,* o. Relating to the pericardium. Buckland, 
PfiR-i-cXp^Dl-^iN,* > a. Belonging to the pericardium. PhtU 
PftR-l-oXR'D|C.* t lips. 

PjfcE-|-cXR'D|-OM, n. [irepi and xapStoy Qr . ; pMeardSy Pr.J 
(Anal.) A thin membrane, or membranous sac, which 
surrounds the heart. 

PfiR'i-CARP,* n. (BoL) The shell or covering of a fimit ; 


pericarpium. P. Cyc. 

I Per-1-cab'PIVM, 7*. [rrepi and sapirbfy Qr . } pdriearpSy Pr.] 
(BoL) The same as penearp. Bay. 

PtK-i-enM'TihLy* a. Relating to the perichortium. Brando, 
f-sh 9 -fim) a. [ireof and xairy.] (BoL) 


Henry, [R.] f-sh^-fim) a. [ireof and x«^ri;.] (BoL) 

PgB-REO^T|VB, a. Conducing to bring to perfection. The leaves at the base of the stalk of the feuit of a 


FEE-FfiO^T}rs-LY, ad. Bo as to bring to perfection. moaa. P. Cyc. 

fER'PgcT-LTt dd. In a perfect manner ; completely. PRE-f-i 9 Hp-B£' 8 | 8 ,* a. [Gr.] A going round about } a mta> 

P]£B^FgCT-NBB8, a. Completenem } perfection } skill. tion. Bp. Rays. 
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PftE'^CLAsSi* n. {Min.) A magiidflian niineraK Dana. 
tP$-R}c'L| TATB, V. o. [pmcWr, L.] Tobasard. Codfc- 
wnm* 

tPl^Rto-Ll-TX^TipH, It. Danger ; hazard ; trial. Coduram. 
P£r-|-orX'N}-Om, a. [retpi and tcpaviov.] (.da«t.) A mem- 
brane that covers the skull. 

fPv-Kic' v-t^oOa, a. [perieulosus, L.] Pangeroas } hazardous ; 
perilous Browne, 

P£R-|-DQ-Dfic a. Having twelve sides all 

round) or when all are counted, ap^ied to a crystal. 
Smart, 

PfiR'l-DdT,* n. {Min.) The prismatic chrysolite. Brande. 
P£r'|-dr5me,* n. [vcpf ana 6f^pof.] A gallery or an alley 
between columns or walls. Fritneu. 

PfiR-l-£'ciANi^* (pSr-^-d'shpns) a. pU Same as pnnacu 
StnarL Bee PsaicEoi. 

P6r-|-£r'<?V, n. [irepl and ipyov.l Needless caution in an 
operation; bustle; trouble. — A bombastic or 

over-labor^ style. Crabb. f R.J 
Pfia'|-9^££) n, [vepl and ytjy Or. ; pMgSsy Pr.] {jSstron.) 
That point of the inoon*8 orbit which is nearest to the 
earth , opposed to e^gtt. 

PEr-}-9£'V1Ii n* [X«.J Same as perigee. Browne, 
ri;R'j-Q5N£.*' n. Same as MnantJk. P, Cyc. 

F CR-j-Gd'NF-OM,'" n. [teepi and yefvopai.] {Bot.) Same as 
perianth, Branae, 

P£r'|-»6rd,* n. (Afm.) An ore of manganese. Vre. 
P£R^i-oRXPH.* n. A careless or imperfect delineation ; 
a sketch. Dust, Jtrte, 

Pj^-eI^'V-noOs,* o. (Bot.) Growing from the sides of a ca- 
lyx. P. Cyc. 

Pi:R-l-Hfi'Ll-6N,* It. I pi PERIHELIA. (.Setron.) The point 
in the orbit of a planet or comet which is nearest the sun ; 
opposed to (w}ielion, Brande, 

P£a>}-ii£^L) dM, n. [L.; nepi and fiXiosy 6r. ; pcrihHiey 
Fr.] Same as periheuon. Cheyne. 
P£R-)-H£x-A-H£^nRAL,* a. Apiriied to a crystal whose 
primitive form has four sides, and its secondary six. Smart, 
Pgk'IL, r. [pirdy Fr.] Danger ; hazard ; jeopardy ; risk ; de- 
nunciation ; danger denounced or threatened. 

P£r'(L,* V. a. [i. rzaiLLZo; pp. pekilliro, perilled.] To 
endanger ; to put in peril. Qu. Reo. 
fPfiR'|L,e.it. [pdrdUry old Pr.] To be in danger. Mdton. 
P£r' 1 L-o&s, a. [pbrdUtUy Fr.] Dangerous; hazardous , full 
of peril. 

PfiR'ilr-oOs-LV, od. With peril ; dangerously 
P£r'{L-oOs-n£sS) n. Dangerousness. 

P£R'l-LtMPH,* n, ^eoL) a transparent, watery, or thin 
gelatinous fluid. Roget. 

Pi^-RlM^g-T£R, n, [trcpi and perpeo^, Qr.) p&nmitre^ Pr.] 
The circuit or boundary, or the length of the bounding 
tine, of a plane figure. 

P£r-I-6c-ta-h£'deal,* <z. Applied to a crystal whose 
primitive form has four sides, and its secondary eight. 
Smart, 

P£'r|-<>D, n, [pModCy Fr. ; nepioio^y Gr.] An interval of 
time at theeiid of which the same phenomenon again takes 
place, as the revolution of a planet ; — a eyrie, a circuit : — 
a series of years ; length of duration : — the end or conclu- 
sion , termination : — a complete sentence, ftom one full 
8U>p to another, or a passage or series of words developed 
in properly connected parts : — a mark or dot, thus [ . ], 
piaced at ^e end of a sentence. 
fpL'R|-<;>D, V. a* To put an end to. Shak. 

Pb-Ri-dD^)C, I a. [piriodtquey Fr.] Relating to a period 
P£-R}-5D'i-€AL, I or periods ; happening at regular or 
stated times; j^rformed in a circuit; circular: regular. 
P£-r|-6d'{-cal,* n. A publication issued periodically, as a 
review, a magazine, &c. Ed. Rev. 

P£-E|-6d'|-c^l- 18T,* tt, A writer in a periodical work. M. 
M. Mag. 

P£-R|-6D'|-CATb-LV, ad. At regular or stated periods. 
P£-R1-6 d'j-c^l-n£88,* n. State of being periodical. .Ssh. 
P£-R|-P-Dl 9 '|-TY,* It. The quality being periodical L4. 

Brougham. . 

BSn^f-CE'oIy* n,pL [L.] People who live under the same 
parallel of latitude, but in opposite meridians. 0rad6. 
PER-l-ds'Tg-OlR, n. [ntpl and do-T^ei'.] (jSnat.) A fibrous 
membrane which invests the bones. 

PfiR-l-PA-TJtT'|c, «. One pf the followers of Aristotle.— 
The PertpateUee were so named from the walks m the 
Lyceum where Aristide taught: — ludicrously, a great 
walker ; an itinerant preacher. 

P£R-|-PA-TfiT'lc, a. fn-rptwarr/riKbe,] Belonging to tbe Per- 
ipatetics; Aristotelian; walking about. 
P£r-{-PA-t£t^|-CAL, a. Same as peripatetic. Bdlee. 
PftR^pPA-TftT'i-cigii, m. Notions of tbe Peripatetics. 
Pg-R(pu']g-R^L,* a. Relating to the periphery ; periphericol. 
Smart. 

PftR-l-PHfiR^lc.* I a. Relating to or consistiRg of a pe- 
P*»-|-PHftR'|-vAL> i rlphery. SmarL 
F9-r1ph^£-rY, n. [irtpi and 0cpw, Or. ; pdidpAdrje, Pr.] Cir- 
cumference of a circle, ellipse, or other cunriAaear 
figure. 


PfiR^i-PHRlfE, e. a. To express by circumlocution. Batiey 

PfiR'f-PHEXgE,* n. Same as penphraMe. SmarL 

Pv-R1P»^R^18, n. [irepiippaotSy Qt, iperipkraeity L.;p^- 
ripkroMt Fr.] pi. Pij;-RtPH'EA-s£^ Circumlocution; tbe 
use of many words to express the sense of one ; as, fur 
deathy we may say, the lose of hfe. 

F£R-j-PHRXa'TfCy*a.Circumiocatory; periphrasticai. ScotL 

PfiR-|-PHRXs'T|-c^L, a. Using circumlocution ; circumloc- 
utory ; expressing the sense of one word in many. 

PfiR.|-PHRAs'T|-c^L-LV, ad. With circumlocution. 

PfiR'i-PLCs, n. [L. ; vtp( and irAuilf, Or.] A voyage round a 
certain sea or sea-coast; circumnavigation. Dr. rincent. 

P£fl-fi*-JVSfLJtrd'JVf~4yn. [L.] Peripneuniony. Hervey. 

P£R-|P-NEV-M6pc'i-CAi«»* «. Afflicted with peripneumony. 
.Beh, 

PfiR-|P-NEfJ'Mp-rry, n. [vepi and nvcCptovy Gr.; pMpneu- 
monte, Fr.l An inflammation of the lungs. 

PfiR-j-PQ-LYa'Q-NAl*,* a. Having many sides. Scudamore. 

PJg-RtP'T£-RAL,* a. (Arch.) Encompassed with columns or 
battlements; peripterous. P. Cyc. 

P¥-rIp't?-roD8,* a. Encompassed with columns ; perip- 
teral. Crahb. 

F£-Rtp'T£-RV,* n. (Arch.) A building surrounded with a 
wing, aisle, or passage, or with a single row of columns. 
Brande. 

Periputist,'^ k. a small, tin. cooking apparatus. Wdles. 

P¥-Elp'Y-Rl8T,* n, A newly-invented cooking apparatus. 
Scudamore. 

P&Rfy* n. ;pL PE'RfS. (Peretan mythology) A class of im- 
aginary beings closely allied to the elves or fairies of more 
northern latitudes. Brande. 

Pi^-rIs'ci^lN, (p^-rlsh'y^n) a. Having shadows all around. 
Browne. 

P£-Bts'ci^N,'*‘ (p^-rlsh'yfin) n. ; pi. PERisciANS. Same as 
pensen. Browne. 

Pjg-Rjs'Cf-Iy fp9-rlsh'9-I) n. pi [L. , ntptoKioi. Or.] Peo- 
ple whose Btiadows move all round, as the inhabitants 
within the Arctic and Antartic circles. 

PfiR'i-scoPE,* n. A view ail round. Smart. 

P£r-|-sc6p'|c,* a. Looking or viewing all around ; applied 
to a kind of spectacles. Dr. Wollaston. 

P£r-|-sc6p'1-c^l,* a. Same as penacopie. Ee. Rev. 

P£r'|SH, V. n. [p<*rtr, Pr. , pereo, L.] Tl pbribhed ; pp. pkr- 
isHirro, PERISHED.] To die ; to be destroyed , to be lost ; 
tO'Come to nothing; to expire ; to decay. 

fPfiR'ISH, V. a. To destroy , to bring to decay. S&aJk. 

P£R-|SH-A-BlL'i-Ty,* n. Perishableness. Sylvester. 

P£k^ 1 SII-^-ble, a. Liable to perish ; subject to decay 

P£r'|8H--{i-ble-n£88 , n. State of being perishable. 

PfiR'iSH-MfiNT,* n. Act of perishing. Zrf. Stowell. 

PfiR'f-sptRM.* n. The testa or albumen of a seed. Brande. 

Spherical! round. Smart. 

P£R-is-86L'Q-9V, n. [KepicrooXoYla.] (RheL) Redundance , 
roacrology. 

PfiR-j-STXL'TfC, a. [rreptOTeXXoy Gr, ; piristaUiquey Fr.] 
(AnaL) Applied to the peculiar motion of the intestines, 
by which their contents are gradually propelled from unu 
end of the canal to tbe other. 

P£r-J 8 -t£'E}- 9 N, n. The herb vervain. 

P 9 -Rl 8 'TJf-RiTE,* n. (Min.) A variety of felspar. Thomson. 

P£r'j- 8TOME,* n. (BoL) A set of processes surrounding 
the orifice of the theca of a moss , penstomium. P Cyc. 

P£r-1-st6'mi-0m,* n, (BoL) A ring or fringe of bristles or 
teeth, which are seated immediately below the opercu- 
lum of mosses, and close up tbe orihee of the seed vessel : 
— same as penstome. P. Cyc. 

P£r-|-8Tr£ph'|0,* a. An epithet applied to ponoramio 

S aintings, exhibited in parts, by being fixed on twocylin- 
ers , revolving. Dr. Black. 

P£e'|-st£le, n. [piristyley Fr.] (Arch.) A building encom- 
passed with columns on tbe inside. Francis. A circular 
range of pillars, Arbuthnot. 

P£R-f-STVl,f f~1fMy* n. [L.] pi. PERTSTYLIA. A COUrt, 
square, or cloister, with columns on three aides. Brande, 
A place surrounded with pillars ; peristyle. Ainsworth. 
P£r- 1 - 8 Y 8 'T 9 -L£, n. [ncpi and ovaroXfi.] (Med.) The nuus* 
that ensues on the contraction of the heart, before the di 
ostole or dilatation can follow. 
tPlp-RlTB^, a. [penttfs, L.] Skilful. Whitaker. 
P£R-|-T 9 -N£'^L,*fl. Relating to tbe peritoneum. P. Cyc. 
PfiE-|-Tp-if£'VM» »*• [ftepirdvaiov.] (AnaL) The membran 
which envelops the abdominal viscera, and lines the env 
ity of the abdomen. 

PjtR-i-TRd'fHf-&My* n. [vtpirpox&oi.] (Mech.) Awheel 
or circular frame of wood, fixed upcm a cylinder or axle, 
round which a rope is wound ; and the wheel and cylin- 
der being movable about a common axis, a power applied 
to the wheel will raise a weight attached to the rope with 
so much tbe greater advantage, as tbe circumference ot 
the wheel is greater than that of tbe cylinder. This me- 
chanical power ii called tbe axis in peritrochib. The wind- 
lass and capstan are constructed on the same principle 
wheel and axle. Brastde, 
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a. Turning ground , rotary. Moeker, , 
n* [ jmruquet Fr.J A peruke j.a urig ; fUlee hair 
for tiie head. 

PfiR')-wXo, V, 0 . To drees In Adse hair. 8ylve»ter. [r. 1 
P£R'|«wl»-MiK>£R.* a. One who makos periwigs. Bocth, 
PfiR'p-wiN-KLR) (pdr'^wXng-kl) n. A small sbell-flsh ; a 
kind of fish-anail : — a perenniiU evergreen [duiit. 
PkR^jyRE, e, «. rnsf^ttrO) L.] [u pxmuhko } jip. ranjua- 
iifo, rsajuRKD.] To forswear, to taint with peijury. It 
Is used with the reciprocal pronoun. 
tPhR'JVRk* »• [pMjunwy L J A perjured or forsworn per^ 
son. Shak, 

Pka'JVREDy* (piir'J.ird) p. a. Quiltyof perjury; obtained 
by perjury ; sworn fulnely. 

p£R'jyR-]yRy n. One who perjures or commits perjury. 

i PJ^R>jO'Rl>oDs, a. Guilty of perjury. Sir K. Coke. i 

’ka'jy-RVy M. [pmurtum, L.] A false oath or swearing. — 
{Law) A wilful false oath, taken in a court of justice, by 
a witness lawfully required to depose the truth. * 
PfiRK, V. n. To hold up the head wiUi an affected brisk- 
ness , to perch. More. 

F£uk, V. a. To dress , fo prank. Shak. 

P£rk, o. Pert , brisk ; airy: lively ; proud. Spenser. — “ Perk 
as a peacock.** Forhy. [liocal and colloquial-] 
pJbR-LA'cEoys,* (-sh\^s) o. Resembling a pearl. PennanL 
PsR'ijj^TEf*a. (Chem.) Applied to an acid or salt, which is 
a phosphate or soda. Francis. 

tPhR^LOys, a. [froinperdoutf.l Dangerous : perilous, ^enser. 
PhR-Lys-TRA^TipM, a. [perlustrotus, L.J Act*of viewing 
all over. HoweU. [R.] 

P£r'MA- 9Y, n. A little Turkish boat [R.] 

PdR'M^-NfiNCE, i n. State of being permanent ; duration; 
P£R'Mi-M£N-cYy 1 continuance; lostinguess. 
P£r'MA-n£nt, o. Iperwauentf Fr. , pcrmanena^ L.] Dura- 
ble , not decaying , unchanged , of long cuutmuance ; 
^ lusting. 

T£r'M 4 .-n£nt-lv, ad. Durably , lastingly. Boyle. 
+PyR-M.XN*BigN, n. [perrnaneot L.J Permanence. Browne. 
PER-My-^-Bit'l-xy,* n. duality of being permeable. J>r. 
Ritchie. 

P£r'M£-a-ble, a. [permeOf L.] That may be permeated or 
passed through. 

tPRR'aiB-^NT, a. [permeanst L.] Passing through. Browne. 
P£r'91£-Xte, t>. a. [pemee, L.] [i. pehueatsd ; pp. p*a- 
MKATiNo, rcaMBATxo.] To poss tbfougb the pores or in- 
terstices of; to pass through. 

P£R-M^-A'TipN, R. The act of passing through. Bp. HaJL 
tP^R-Mls'cj-BL^ a. [permwcflo^L,] That may be mingled. 
tPVR-Mlss',* n. Permission. Mdton. 

PyR-Ans'si-BLE, a. That may be permitted ; allowable. 
P^R-Mis'sj-BLV,* ad. By permission. Dr. Alien. 
p£K-Mi8'8iQN, (p^r-mlsh'^n) n. [Fr. , permwsas, L.] Act 
of permitting ; leave , license , miuwance , grant of lib- 
erty , a permit. 

P£R-M1S'81V£, o. [pemiittOipermciStts, L.] Granting liberty, 
not favor , not hindering, though not approving , grant- 
ed , suffered without binaerance ; permitted, not author- 
ized or favored. 

PgR-Btls'sjVE-LV, ad. By permission , without hinderance. 
PyR-atiST'iQN, (^r-mlst'yun) n. [psmwtutf, L.] Act of 
mixing f perraixtion. 

P]yR-MiT', V . a. [perniittOj L.] [t. pbrmittbd , pp. pxsmit- 
Tino, pKBMiTTBo.] To ollow, wUhout command , to suf- 
fer, without authorizing or approving, to allow ; to suf- 
fer ; to admit , to consent to ; to tolerate. 

P£B*M|T, or PyR-MlT', [per'in|t, S. fV, J. E. F. K. Sm. 
P 9 r-mlt*, P. Jo. Wb. Rees.] n. An order ; permission ; a 
written permission from an odicer of the customs, au- 
thorizing the removal of goods, subject to duties, flrom 
one place to anhtiier. 

PYR-MIt't^nce, n. Allowance ; permission. Derham. [r.] 
P£r-M{T-t££',* n. One to whom permission or a permit 
has been granted. RvUhie. 

P|:r-mIt'T¥R,* n. One who permits. Edwards. 
P^R-BllXT'lQN, (pyr-mlkst'yyn) n. [ perwiwttts, L.] Act of 
mingling; state of being mingled. 


PRe-nqo-^I'tx^n, n. [pmmosbatio, L.] Act of watching 
through the night, jfo. 7\^ifsr. 

FttR^NOR,* a. (Law) Be who recdvos the proflta of land, 
Ac. Jasob, 


another. Bacon. — {Algebra} x ne arrangement oi any ae- largeiy. joauey. 

terminate number of things or letters, in all possible or- PKa^Uf-slTE,(p«r'kwy-zlt) n. {perquisitas^ 1^,] Sometbirih 
ders, one after the other. obtained by a place or office over and above the aettlea 

Per-mOtb', V. a. [permuto^ L.] To exchange. Suloet. [r.] salary , a gift or allowance in addition to wages. ^ 
P£r-mCt'^;r, n. An exchanger. HvioeU [R.l tPKR'QUi-flT-BD, a. Supplied with perquisites. Savage. - 

pSb'NXN'OV,^ n. {Law) A toking or receiving. Tithes WR-QU|-gl"TiON, (pdr-kwy-zlsh'ynjit. An accurate luqul- 
in pernancy are tithes taken, or that may be taken, in ry , a thorough search. Bp. Berkeley. [R.l 
kind. fVkishaw. P£r'rj-¥B,* n. [Fr,] An engine for throwing stones. 

tPBR-NF'cipN,* (p^r-nTsh'vh) ^ Destruction, nudxhraa. HaklayL 

pjpB-NF*cl0VSi (p^r-nlsb'ys) a. [psmurtosa^, L.1 Mlspbiev- PfiR'RpN,* n. {Arch.) A staircase outslda of a buBdln^ 
ous in the htgnest degr^ ; very burtftil , rulnoui ; de- Hamilton. 

•trucUve.--fp«nMa:, L. Quick. AWton.] F£r'RP-<JU£t,* (p8r'iv-k<0 n. See pASoquar. 

PER-irF^cioVk-l.Y,(P9r-nXeh'v»-i9)«<^-In8poroicloaiman- (P^’ra'k9-9t> ** C^’r-3 A wig-maker. 

ner; destructlv<'ly ; mischievously; ruinously. Brit, CrtL „ , . ^ 

pEH.!CF'ciOV8-w£8f,(-nIdi>)»* Quality of being pemlctoui, P£b*rYi«- A fermented liquor made of pears. 

♦PlpR-IlX 9 *|-TY,Ji. [pi^,L.3 Swiftness; celerity. Ray.^ P&R “ By a leap or jump.** 
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PhR'Q-NlTEf* a, (Bot.) liald thickly over with a woolly 
substance, ending in a soft meal. P, Oye. 

PfiR-Q-RX'TipN, n. [pereraCte, L.] (JUAst ) The concluding 
part of an oration, in which the arguments are bnetl> re 
capitulated, and earnestly enforced. 

PEROVSiUTE,*ii. {Mai.) A mineral containing titanium 
and lime. Ross, 

PBR-6x' !!>£,'* n. {Chem.) A substance having a maximum 
of uxygeu , tbo highest oxide of any metal. Urs. 
P]^R-6x'l'i>lz£,'>‘e. a. To oxidize to the highest degree. Ure. 
fPipR-PkMD', 0 . a. [perpendot L.J To weigh m the wind , lu 
consider. Shak. 

PVR-p£nd'£R, or PKB'PgND-STdNE, M. A coping-stone. 
Pili;R-p£N^B}-CLE, n. [perpendtcalef B'r.J Any thing hait^iug 
down by a straight fine. [R.] 

P£r-p$m-uXc'V-l^b, a. [perpendtadariSf L.] Crossing an 
other line at right angles , foiling at right angles on tiia 
plane of the horizon ; standing at right angles ; upright. 
PER-P^M-Dio'V'n^R, n. A line falJing on the plane of 
the horizon at right angles , a line falling upon or inter- 
secting another line, so that the angles fuemed by the 
intersection are equal, and each of them a right angle. 
P£r-P£M-d1c-V-I<Xr*|-TV, R. State of being perpendicular. 
P£R-PBN-Dlc'V-l<XK-i^¥> sd. In a perpendicular raauucr , 
at right angles ; in the direction of a straight line up and 
down. 

tP£R-PfiN'8iON, (-shun) n. Consideration. Browne, 
tP£R-p£N'B)-TV,* R. Consideration , a pondering. SwtfL 
tP]^R-p£8^8l9N, (p^r-pSsh'pn) r. Iperpessw, L.] Suffering. 
Pearson. 

P£b'P£-TRXte, e. a, [perpetaro. L.3 [t. rzaraTAATKo ; pp. 
rxarjBTBATiNO, PxmrzTaATan.J To commit, to perform* 
— always used m an ill sense. 

PfiB-Plf-TRA'TlON, R. The act of perpetrating ; the com 
mission of a cr.me. 

PtR'Ptji-TRi-TQR,* R. Ono who perpetrates. Richardson. 
PlfB-pCT'v-^tL., (p^r-pdt'yy-al) a. [perpitaely Fr. , psrpstaus^ 
L.] Never-ceasing , eternal, with respect to futurity , con- 
tinual , uninterrupted ; perennial , lasting; constant ; in- 
cessant ; unceasing. — Perpetual screw, a screw which acta 
against the teeth of a wheel, so Uiat the action can al- 
ways go on. 

P£R-p£T'y-^L-LY» ud. Constantly; continually; inces 
santly. 

Pj|gR-p£T'y-iTE, (p 9 r-pCt'yv-at) v. a. [perpiStuer, Fr.; per- 
pctlto, [*• rBRPZTUATBO , pp. FEBrETl/ATi XO, PERfST- 
UATBD.l To make perpetual , to preserve from exlmclion ; 
to continue without cessation or intermission. 
Pj 9 B-p£t-V-A'T 1 <?n, n. The act ot perpetuating , act ol 
making perpetual , incessant continuance. 
PtR-Pljl-Tu'j-TV, n. [perpetutfe, Fr, , perpetuitaSf L.] Slate 
of being peipetual ; duration to all futurity , eternity ; 
something of which there is no end : — a sum of money 
that will purchase a perpetual annuity. 
P: 9 R-ph 68 'ph^te,* n. {Chem.) A salt in which phosphoric 
acid 18 combined with an oxide, at the maximum of oxi- 
dation. Ure. 

PXR'PL£x*, V. a. [pcrplczus, L.] fi. ferplexxo ; pp. per- 
rLSxinOf PERPLEXED.] To disturb with doubtful notions; 
to entangle , to make anxious , to distract , to embarrass , 
to puzzle ; to harass ; to confuse ; to make intricate , to 
involve , to vex. 

fP^R-PL&x*, a. [verplexef Fr . ; perplWnu, L.] Intricate , dif- 
! ficult ; perplexed. WanviUe, 

PBR-p££x'B]>-i.¥, ad. Intricately ; with involution. Bp. 
Bull. 

PBR-PLfix'fO-Nftss, R. Intricacy ; difficulty , perplexity. 
Locke, 

P?B-PL£x*lNO,*p. a. Embarrassing: difficult, intricate. 
PijiR-PLfix'i-TY, R. [perplexity Fr,] Anxiety ; distraction of 
mind; embarrassment, difficulty; entanglement, intri- 
cacy. 

fPEB-PLfix'LY, ad. Perplexedly. Mikon. 
tPEB-PQ-TX'TiQN, R. [per aud peto, L.] Act of drinking 
largely. Bailey, 

P£E^Uf-slTE,(pdr'kw 9 -zlt) n. [perquMitus^ 1^.] Sometbirik 
obtainea by a place or office over and above the eettlea 
salary , a gift or allowance in additkm to wages. ^ ; 

tP£R*QU)-sfT-BD, a. Supplied with perquisites. Savage. < 
PfiB-QUl-^r^TiQN, (pdr-kw^-zIsh'ynjR. An accurate inqui- 
ry . a thorough search. Bp. Berkeley. [R.l 
PfiR'R}-i?R,* n. [Fr.] An engine for throwing stones. 
HedduyL 

PfiR'RQN,* R. {Arch.) A staircaae outside of a buBdln^ 
Hamilton. 

F£r'rP-qu£t,* (p8r'i9-k<0 n. See pARoquxT. 

P^r~rW (P9f*rd'k9-9^> ** [Fr.j A wig-maker. 
Bnt, Cnt, 

PfiB*RY,R. [pow^kFr.] A fermested liquor made of pears. 
PhR SXj«'TW* [L 1 “ By a leap or jump.** 
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P» E-SCRV-T action, * n. A tborougb aearcb. SauarU 

FUm [L.1 By himself; by herself, by Itwjlf j by them- 
selves ; — - alMtractedly } alone. — (Zojftc) ThinM are said 
to be considered par te when they are taken in the ab- 
stract. Crabb. 

PfiR'8¥-cOTE, V. a, [persecutors Fr. ; perseetUuSf L.] [i. raa- 

SBOUTBO i pp» PCMBCUTIITO, PBBSBCUTSD.] TohafaSS With 

penalties, genoraUy on account of opinions in rebgion or 
some other subject of interest or importance ; to harass ; 
to pursue with malignity , to pursue with repeated acts of 
vengeance or enmity : to importune much. 

PKr-S¥-cC'TI<?n, n. [Fr. j persecutto, I*.] Act of persecut- 
ing ; state of being persecuted ; malignant prosecution. 

PkR/8¥“C0-TiVE,* a. Persecuting. Scott. [R.J 

PkR'8¥-cOT-QR, n- One who persecutes. 

PkR^8Je:-cO-TRlX,* n. A female who persecutes. jEc. Rev. 

fPjpR-sfiv'^R,* V. n. To persevere. — This word is repeat- 
edly found BO spelt and accented by Shakspeare, as well 
as oy Spenser. 

PjfiR-s^-vfiR'^NCE, a. rPr. , perseverofOuis L.] Act of per- 
se vermg , persistence in any design ; steadiness in pur- 
suits, constancy. — (JThtel.) Continuance in a state of 
grace. 

P£R-siS:-Y£R^^TfT, a. [Fr. ; perseoemns, L.J Persisting, 
constant , persevering. Bp. Pndeauz. CoUndge. [r.J 

tPkR-8¥-VER'^NT-LY, cd. With constancy, ^tritual Con- 
auesL 

Psa-SllP-VfiRE', V. 11. [perseveroy L.] ft. pbrsbvbrbd , pp. 
PBRtBVBBino, PEiuBVBBBD.] To persist In an attempt, to 
hold on , to be constant ; to continue ; to pursue } to pros- 
ecute ; to Insist } not to kive over. 

P1br-8¥-v£r'IN»,* p. a. I^rsisting ; resolute. 

P£R-8:g-v£R'ii«a-JL.v» od. With perseverance. Bp. BuU. 

PkR'siAN,* (pdr'shan) n. A native of Persia. Moner. 
— {Arch.) A male figure, instead of a column, to support 
an entablature. Ftcmcxs. See Persic. 

PMr^bi^n,* o. Relating to Persia ; of Persia. — Persuin 
vohedy an engine for watering lands. Crabb. 

PRr'bjc,* o. Relating to Persia : -—noting an order of archi- 
tecture in which an entablature is supported by the 
statues of men. Scott. 

PERSiaoT^ (pir's^kd') n. [Fr.] A kind of liquor or cor- 
dial. W. 

PKRSiFLAGSy* (pir-s^-flazh') tt. [Pr.] Idle talk, in 
which all the subjects are treated with levity or banter. 
Qa. Rev. 

PER-sIm'mpn,* n. [BoL) A tree and its fruit, found in the 
Middle and ^uthern United States of America. Michaux. 

PkB'sl^M.* n. A Persian idiom. 

P;?E-8lST', V. n. [pereistOy L. , persistery Fr.] [t. persist- 
ED;pp. PERSISTING, PERSISTED.] To pcrsevere ; to con- 
tinue firm, infiezible, or steadfast ; not to give over. 

P?R-8l8T'ipNCE, in. State of persisting, constancy, per- 

PYR-sl8T'^N-cy, I severance, obstinacy , contumacy. — 
(Optics) The duration of the impression of light on the 
retina, after the luminous object has disappeared. 

P]ipR-8lsT']ipNT,* a. Remaining , nut falling oif. Loudon. 

Per sIs'TJVE, a. Steady , firm , persevering. Shak. 

FER'BOlfy (pdr'sn) [pdr'sny fV. P. J. F. Ja. ,■ pdr'syn, S. K . ; 
piSr^syn, colloquially per'sn, Swe] n. [persoruiy L. , per- 
soHnOy Fr } Originally, a mask used by Roman actors ; 
whence, character assumed , exterior appearance , the 
body; shape: — an individual; a human being, a man 
or woman; an individual, intelligent being, one.— 
( Oram.) The character which a noun or pronoun bears, 
as denoting the speaker, the person spoken to, or the 
person or thing spoken of. 

Psa'spN-VBiiE, a. Handsome ; gracaAtl ; of good ap- 
pearance. — (Lam) That can appear and maintain pleas 
in court. 

PltR'BQR-^^Eyn. [pereonnagCy Fr.] A person of distinction ; 
exterior appearance ; character assumed or represented. 

PkR^SQN-AL, [pdrisyn-gl, 8. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. S^] a. 
[personnei. Fr, ; ptreonaliey L.] Relating to the person or 
individual; relating to one’s private actions or charac- 


P£r'8PN-Xtb, V. a. [i PEatoiTATEn ; pp. verso RATTRO fc 
FERsoNATRD.] Torvepresent by a hctitloui or assumed 
character, so as to pass for the person represented , to 
represent by feigniiig a character ; to act ; to counterfeit ; 
to feign. [To oeMnbe. 8hak.—^sonOf L. To celebrate 
loudly. Milton.} 

P£r'8qn-Atb, V. n. To play a ficttUous character. Buck. 
PjiB'SQN-ATE,* a. {Bou) l^iate, with the palate of the 
lower lip preasing against the upper lip. P. Oye. 
PRR-fiQN-A'Tipiryw. Act of personating ; a counterfeit. 
P£R'spN-X-TQR,«. One who pereonatee ; a performer. 
P£r-sqn-£'j-tv,* *• Personality. Coleridge. [R.] 
P¥R-86n-j-fi-cX'tipw, II. Act of personifying. —(jRkst.) 
A figure by which Inanimate objects are represented as 
endued with life and action ; prosopopceia. 
>iP?r-s6n'j-p£, V. a. [*. fersonified ; vp. pbrsowiftiwo, 
FERsoNiPiED ] To represent with the attributes of a 
person , to change from a thing to a person. 
fPJteL^SQN-IZE, V. a. To personify. Richardeon. 
PERSONNEL,* (pAr'sy-nfilO n. [Fr.] The rank, appoint 
ment, and duties of the persons, men, or officers belong- 
ing to an army, as distinguish^ from the mat&nely oi 
provisions, arms, equipage, Ac. McCuUoch. 
Per-sp£c'tjve, [pyr-spfik't)V, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. 8m. f 
pfer'spok-tlv, Jii>Ans(»».] n. [perapecttve, Fr. ; persptcto, L.] 
A glass through which tnings are view^ , a vista ; a 
view; a prospect: — the act of delineating, on a plane, 
objects as they appear to an eye placed at a given height 
and distance, This word, as may be seen in 

Johnson, was generally accented by the poets on the first 
syllable , but the harshness of this pronunciation has 
prevented it from gaining any ground in prose.” Walker. 
P^R-fiP&c'TiYE, a. Relating to the science of vision ; optic. 
P]$R-SPfic^T|V£-L.Y, ad. Optically; through a g)a«s. Skak. 
Pl^R-8Pfic'Tp-&RAPU,‘*‘ n. An instrument for taking the 
points and outlines of objects. Btgeloio. ^ 

tPER'8Pj-CA-BLE> tt* [perspicalnliSy L.] Discernible. Herbert. 
P£r-8PJ-cA'cI 0V8, (pbr-sp^-ka'sbys) o. [perspieax, 1*.] 
duick-sighted , sharp of sight , discerning , acute ; clear. 
P£r-8P1-ca'ciov8-lv,* od. Id a perspicacious manner. 
Johnson. 

P£r-8P1-cA'ciovs-n£ss, (per-spy-ki'sbys-nSs) it. Perspi- 
cacity. 

P£R-sp|-cXp'l-Ty, n. iperaptcactte, Fr.] (Quality of being 
perspicacious , acuteness of sight or discernment. 
tPfiR'^sPl-CA-CY,n [per.^tcocta, L.] Perspicacity. B.Jonson. 
jPjpR-8pi"ci-£NCE, (p^r-splsh'^-^ns) ». [perspiaensy L.] 
Perspicacity. 

fP£B'8Pi-ciL, n. Iper^ptciUim, L.] An optic glass. On- 
shaw. 

P£R-aPl-cO'j-Ty^ n. [periyncuit^, Fr.] [fTransparency. 
Browne.] Quality of being perspicuous ; clearness to the 
mind ; easiness to be understood ; freedom from ob- 
scurity. 

P\.B-spIc'v-oOs, o. [perspieuusy L.] That may be seen 
through , easily discerned ; transparent ; clear , clear to 
the understanding; easily understood , not obscure. 
PjpR-8Plc'v-oDs-Ly, od. In a perspicuous manner , clear- 
ly ; not obscurely. 

P^iR-spIc^V-oOs-Nfiss, B. Freedom from obscurity; per- 
spicuity. 

P^e-spIr'a-ble, [p^r-spIrVbl, & W. P. Ja. K. Sm.] a. 

That may be perspired. [Emitting perspiration. Bacon.] 
PRr-spj-ra'tiqn, n. Act of perspiring; excretion by the 
cuticular pores. ArbuthnoU 

P^r-spIr'A'TIye, o. Performing the act of perspiration. 
P^R-sPlR'^jk-TQ-Ry, a. Perspirative. Bp. Beriuley. 
Pj?B-8pIre', V. n, [persptrs, L.] [t. persfirbo , pp. per- 
spiring, PERSPIRED.] To exude by or through the skin or 
pores £ to jperform excretion by the pores ; to sweat. 
Pl^R-spiRE', V. a. To emit by the pores. Smollett. 
P]^b-8Tb1n(^e', V. a. [peretrmgoylt.] To touch or glance 
upon. BvHon. 

PjgB-suAD'VBi<B, (p^r-swad'g-hl) a. That may he por- 


ter : — belonging to men or women, not to things : — pecu- 
liar ; proper to bun or her : — present ; not acting by repre- 
sentative ; done by one’s self, not by another : — exterioF; 
corporal. — [Lav) Movable ; appendant to the person, as 
money; not real, as land. — (Oram.) Having the modifi- 
caUons of the three grammatical persons. 

PkR^80N-Al<, n. (Law) Movable property, or goods j in op- 
position to lands add tenements, or real estate. 

FER*BQit-ki,-l§My* n. Quality of being personal. Qte. Rev. 

P£a-BOlf-Ai.')-Ty, n. State of being a person ; quality of 
being personal; individualitv:— a reflection or remark 
directly or oflTensively applied. 

PttR^spB-^ir-f Z£,« v.a. To render personal. Warkwrton. 

I*RR^8Qlf-Ai>Z<y> ttd. In a personal manner ; in person ; In 

^Moeence ; not by representative ; particularly. 

PiE'spN-AL-^y,* a. (Law) A name for things personal, in 
distinction flrom things real an action is in perewMdky 
when it u brought against the right person, or the per- 
son against whom in law it lies. misUw. 


Buaded ; persuasible. [R.] 

tPl^R-suAD'A-BLy, od. ^ as to be persuaded, ^urwood. 
FER-BVkBE'y (p?r-awSd') v. a. [persEodeo, L.] [i. paa- 

SUADED ; W. PERSUADING, PERSUADED.] TO COUnsel Of 

advise with effect ; to draw or incline the will ; to cause 
to act; to influence by ar^piment or expostulation, to 
entice ; to exhort ; to prevail upon. 
fP^R-BuADE^ n. Persuasion. Sohman and Peraeda. 
P£R-suId'rr, n. One who persuades. 

» PgE.BTJA-8f-BlL'j-Ty, n. Capability of being persuaded. 
P£R-8 uA'8|-ble, [p9r-swa'B9-bl, 8. P. F. Sbi. Wb. ,* p^ 
sw&^Z9-bl, W. J. Ja. K. R.] a. [psrsNOstht^, L.] That 
may be persuaded, [r.] 

|jP¥B-8Ui>8j-BLE-N£8S, «. Quality of being persuasible. 
P^R-suX^iliiQN, (p^r-sw&^zhun) n. [Fr.] Act or art of pet 
Buading ; exhortation ; enticement ; state of being per 
suadea; creed; belief; opinion. 

PlgR-sBl'aiYX, a, [persuas^y Fr.] Having power to pa^ 
iniadej influenciM the will or passtons ; hortatory. 
WR-sua^s|yb, n. Exhortation; argument; importunity. 
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P9S>euX'B|TB«LT, In inch n manner ae to perauade. 
PiK-sul's(yE>NS8S, a. At^ality of belCta penuaiive, 
p£K-sul'89-ar, 0 . [|MrniEa«ar<t(«, L.] jElavHig power to 
perauade ; pemiaftive« Srtwne, 

Pj^a-aOjL'PH^TSy* a. (OUm,) A aalt composed Of sul- 
phuric acid and a peroxide. Ure, 

PEii-svi.-Ti'Tiojr,* a* An enmtion of the blood. SeotL 
PJbrt, o. [vert, Welsh ; p»rL D.] [fLively ; brisk } smart. 

MUUnu] Saucy ; forward ; boldf and loquacious. 

PkRT, a. A pert or over4brward person. ^Cfoldgmtth* [R.] 
tPkaT, «. a. To behave pertly or impudently. Bp. Oaudea. 
P^R-TAIN', V. n. [pertiaeo, L.] [t raaTAiwao j pp. psa- 
TAiifiNO) PKaTxiNBD.] To beloDg ; to relate ; to appertain. 
fP¥R-TfiR-]^-BKA'TlpN, B. [per and terebradOf L J Boring 
through. Bailey. 

PtiETHaTE,* a. (Afia.) A variety of felspar. Thomson. 
PkR-Tl-wI'cioVS, (pbr-t^-na'shys) a. Obstinate; stub- 
born; perversely resolute. [Resolute: steady. South.] 
PfiR-Ti-NA'cioys-Ly, (pCr-te-na'shys-l?) ad. In a pertina- 
cious manner; obstinately: stubbornly. 
PfcR-Tj-Ni'cioV8-Nfis8, n. Pertinacity. Bp. Taylor. 
PfiR-Tl-NX^'j-Ty, B. [pertinoCTo, L.J Quality of being per- 
tinacious , obstinacy ; stubbornness ; persistency. 
tPkR'Tj-N^cy, n.lperUnaXf L.] Obstmacy ; constancy; 
pertinacity. Bp. Taylor. 

PER'Tl-NfiNCE, la. [pertiaeo, L.] Quality of being per- 
PkR'Tj-NfiN-cy, J tlnent , fitness ; propriety to the pur- 
" pose ; relevancy : appropriateness , appositeness. 
Per'TJ-n£nt, a. [oertinensf L. ; pertinent, Fr.] Related to 
the matter in hand ; Just to the purpose ; not useless to 
the end proposed ; apposite ; fit ; relevant , appropriate. 
PfiR'Tj-NfiNT-Ly, ad. Appositely ; to the purpose. 
PkR'Tl-NfiNT-NESS, B. ApposUeness ; pertinence. [R.^ 
t|I^R-TlN'<jiENT, a. [pertingens, L.] Reaching to; torching. 
Pert'lv, ad. In a pert manner , smartly , saucUy. 
PERT'Nii^sa, B. Quality of being pert, sauciness. 
tPER-TRXN'ai?NT, a. [pertransiens, L.] Passing over. Bailey. 
PER-tUrb'i V, a. [perturbo, L ] [i. perturbed : pp. per- 
TURBiBo, perturbed.] To dlsoulet ; to disturb, to dis- 
order. Bp. HaU. [R.] 

PER-TtiR'BANCE,* n. Perturbation ; disturbance. Sharp. 
fPER-TUR'BATE, fp^r-tUr'bat, S. W. P. J. F. Jo. K. Sm.; 
per'tyr-bat, Wb.] v. a. To disquiet; to disturb, to per- 
turb. More. See Contemplate. 

PkR-TVR-Bi'TlON, B. [perturbatio, L.j Disquiet of mind; 
disturbance; disorder, confusion; cause of disquiet, 
commotion of passions. Hooker. 

PfeR'Ti;R-BA-TC>R, B. [L.] One who disturbs. 
PifR-TliRB'^R, B. A disturber. Str O. Paul. 

P?r-T(Jse',* a. Bored through ; perforated. Bailey. [R.] 
fP^:R-TO§ED', (p^r-tdzd') a. [pertusm, L.] Bored , pierced 
with holes. Scott. 

P¥R-tC' 9 I<?n, (p^r-ta'zhyn) b. Act of piercing, hole 
made by piercing , a perforation. Bacon. 

PyB-TOs'sjs,* n. {Med.) The whooping-cough. Brande. 
PEr'Oke, n, [perrugue, Fr.] A cap of false hair ; a peri- 
wig. 

P£r^ke, V. a. To flimish with perukes or wigs, [r.] 
FER'tTKE-MXK-ipR, B. A maker of perukes; a wig- 
maker. 

PfiR'ULE,* B. {Bot.) The cover of a seed. Hamilton. 
PE-ru'ijAL, n. Act of perusing; examination. 

Pj^-Rtlg£', V. a. [t. PERUSED ; pp. PERUSING, PERUSED.] To 

read , to observe , to examine. 

PE-rOs'er, b. One who peruses ; a reader. 

PE-rO'yi-AN, o. Belonging to Peru. — Peruvian bark, or 
cinchona, a bark from a Peruvian tree, much usea in 
medicine. Brande. 

PEE-VADE', r. a. [pervada, L.] [». pervaded ; pp. per- 
vading, PERVADED.] To permeate ; to pass through the 
whole extent of ; to extend through. 

PER-vlD'}2vo,*p. a Passing through ; penetrating. 
PER-vA'siqn, (p^r-va'shyn) n. The act of pervading; 

state of being pervaded. Boyle. 

PER-vA'sive, o. Having power to pervade, Shmstone. 
PER-vfiRSE'. a. [pervers, Fr. ; pervei'sus, L.] Distorted 
from the right ; obstinate in the wrong ; stubborn ; un- 
tractable ; untoward ; spiteful , petulant ; vexatious. 
PER-vRE8E'Ly, od. In a perverse manner; spitefully. 
PER-yRR8E'NESB, n. Quality of being perverse. 
PER-Y^R'siQN, (p^r-vCr'shyn) b. [Fr.] Act of perverting; 

state of being ^rverted ; change to something worse. 
PER-vtiR'8}-Ty, n, [perversiti, Fr.] Quality of being per- 
verse ; ill disposition ; perverseness ; crossness. 
PER-vRb'sjve, a. Tending to pervert or corrupt. 
PE^-yfiBT', V. a , [perverto^lt.] [i. perverted ; pp. per- 
VERTING, PERVERTED.} To distort from tho true end 
or purpose ; to corrupt ; to turn from the right ; to entice 
to ill. 

PER’VkRT'ED.^P* «• Turned aside from right ; corrupted. 
PER-VliRT'ERf R* One who perverts; a corrupter. 
PER*VttRT'}-BLE, a. That may be perverted. Mountajpi. 
tPEA-vfta^Ti-OlTS, t». a. [pervestigOf L.] To .search out. 
Coekeranu 


fPER-Tls'Tl-oX^TiOir, n. L.] A thorough oi 

diligent search. CkiUingvorth, 
tPfiR-V|-cX'oiov8, (p«r-vE-kS'8hiiM) 0 . [pemco*. L.] Spites 
fully obstinate ; peevishly contumacious. Denham. 
tPftR-vi-oX'oiov8^Ly, ad. With spiteful obstinacy. 
tPkR-Vf-cA^ciov8-Ntt88 , ) B, Spltefril obstiuacy ; contunuu 
tPkR-vj-cX^'j-Ty, ) cy. Bentley. 
tPfiR'vi-o^oy, B. Ipermeaeia, L.} Same as peroieaeUy 
Bailey. 

PSr'vi-oOs, o. [psptmts, L.] That may be permeated, 
penetratecL or passed through ; admitting passage ; per- 
meable. [Permeating. Prior.] 

PfiR'vi-oCa-Nfta^ B. Quality of being pervious. 

PbR'vjs, n. See Parvis. 

PE-Sade', [p 9 -sttd\ Jd . ; p^z&d', Ssl] n. [Pr.] The motion 
which a horse makes in raising or lifting up his foro 
quarters. Farrier^s Diet. 

Pfis'SA-RV, «• [pcssaire, Pr.] {Med.) A small roll of some- 
thing, as of lint, medicated for thrusting into the uterus 
on extraordinary occasions. Arbuthnot. 

Pfia'af-MlsT,* 71. A universal complalner opposed to op- 
timist. Smart. 

Pfes^BQ-MXN-cy,* B. [ireoeSg and paureia.] Divination by 
means of pebbles. Bmart. 

PfisT, B. fpeste, Fr. ; pestis, L.] Plague ; pestilence ; a per- 
son or thing mischievous or destructive. 

Pfis'TER, V. a. [pester, Pr.] [l pestered ; pp. pestering, 
PESTERED.] To disturb ; to perplex , to harass ; to en- 
cumber. 

Pfta'TER-ER, n. One who pesters or disturbs. 
fPfis'TER-ODS, a. Encumbering ; cumbersome. Bacon. 
FJi8T'-Hof)8B, n. A hospital for persons infected with 
any pestilential disease. South. 

PSb'tj-dOct^ [pestu and duco, L.] That which conveys 
contagion. Donne. 

PES-TlF'Ef^oOs, a. [pesti/er, L.] Propagating pestilence; 
destructive ; mischievous ; pestilential ; madignant ; in- 
fectious. 

Pfea'Tj-LftNOE, B. [Pr. ; pestilenda, L.] A contagious or 
infectious disease, which is epidemic, or endemic, and 
mortal ; the plague ; pest ; contagious distemper. 
Pfis'Ti-LftNT, a. TPr. ; pestileru. L.l Producing pestilence 
or plagues ; malignant , pestilential , mischievous ; de- 
structive. 

Pfta-Tj-LftN'Tl^L, (pSs-t^-lSn'shyl) a. [pesttlentiel, Fr.] Par- 
taking of the nature of pestilence or of the plague ; pro- 
ducing pestilence , infectious ; contagious ; mischievous ; 
destructive ; pernicious ; pestilent. 
Pi 68 -T|-L£N'TI 4 LL-Ly,*a<i. By means of pestilence. Qu. JUv 
Pfis-Ti-LfiN'Tlovs,'*' a. Pestilential, Sidney. [R.] 
Pfea'Tj-LfiNT-LV, ad. Mischievously ; destructively. 
tPfis-Tiii-Li'TipNjTi. Act of pounding in a mortar. Broume. 
jlPfca'TLE, (pes'sl or p6s'tl) [pSs'tl, S. FT. P. J. F. K. { pSa'- 
si, Sm. Wb.] n. [pesteil, old Fr. ; pistdlam, L.] An instru- 
ment with which any thing is broken in a mortar. — A 


pestle of pork, a gammon of bacon. Huloet. 
|P£s - “ • - — - . 


•fis'TLE, (pgs'slj V. n. To use a pestle. B. Jonson. [b.} 
fiT, B. A slight anger or passion ; a slight fit of peevish- 
ness : — a lamb taken into the house, and brought up by 
hand ; a cade lamb ; any creature or person that is fon- 
dled and indulged. 

PftT, V. a. [i.-PETTED ; pp. VETTING, PETTED.] To treat as a 
pet; to fondle ; to indulge. 

PfiT'AL, Pfi'TAL, [pSt'al, S.P.E.Sm.} pe'tyl or pBt'gl, 
W. J. F. i pS'tyl, Ja. K.] n. [ttI roXov.] {BoL) A flower 
leaf; a division of the corolla of a plant. 

PfiT'^i-LlPiB,* 0 . {Bot.) Relating to or like a petal. Snath. 

PfeT'AL-lgM, 71 . [nera\iap6(.] A form of banishment 
among the Syracusans, for five years, by writing the 
name of the obnoxious person on a leaf. 

PfiT'Ai*-lTE,* n. {Min.) A rare mineral, having a foliated 
structure. Brande. 

PfiT'Al'i'EDi* (pBt'ald) 0 . Furnished with petals. Barrett. 

PfiT'A'i^blD,'* a. {BoU) Resembling a petal. P. Cye. 

P&T^A-LoOa, a. Having petals. 

PEt'xl-shXped,'*' (-sbapt) a. Shaped like a petal. Gray. 

fPE-TXR', n. Same as petard. Shak. 

PE-tXedS b. [pitard, Fr. ; petardo. It.] (JIftl.) An engine, 
charged with powder, resembling in shaj^ a high-crowned 
hat, formerly much used for breaking gates, barricades, d&e. 

PfiT-ARD-fifiR^,* 71. One who manages a petard. Crabh. 

PSif^-stfs,* B. [L ] A broad covering for the head ; Mer 
cury’s winged cap. — ■ (.drcA.) A cupola in the form of a 
broad-brimmed cap. (>abb. 

Pif^-TAv'RfBT,*n. {ZooL) A marsupial animal which has the 
power of taking extensive leaps through the air. Brande, 

P$-T& (p^t5'kp-fl) n. pU [L.] {Med.) Small, red, 
pestilential spots. « 

PE-Tfi'£5H|-XL, rp$-t«'k9-sl, W. J. F. Ja. f p9-t8k'e-gl, P. 
STB. i pe-t«k'ytif, S. ^.] a. Pestilentially spottM. ArbutknoL 

PfiT-E-RA'RS,* B. See PeoesIbro. Faiicoker. 

P&T'l^~RlfL, 71. A sea-bird. Haiekestoorth. Bee Petrel. 

tFf^TER-MXN,* n, A fisherman poaching on the Thames. 
Mason, 
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n, pL A tribate of a penny flror every 
MMlee In Bnfiand, othernriee called Amt^cot, ft. Inerly 
paid to the pope, at XiimtiiaaHday. JBp. BoitL 
M'TVn-woRT, (-wUit) %, A plant. 

F*T'i-d-MR,* 0. Of or bolongioK to a petiole. J». Cye» 
PIt'|-o-lAte»* a. Growing out of peticdei. Loudatu 
PftT'i-OLE,* ft. (BaQ The Btallc of a leaf. P. OVc. 
PftV'H>-LULE^* %. {BoL) A little petiole. Loudvn. 


^ a^ of patty, aa opposed to uaportaRt, /road, or 
hxgky it ia generally pronounced jwtty, even when the 
apelling ia prttt, aa petu or patty larceny, vettt or petty 
treoeea.** Smart. 

[petttie, L.] A requeat; en- 
part or article of a prayer. 

. . • [»• rnTiTiowao ; pp. rari- 

^oRiao, raTiTionno.j To aolicit; to auppUcate; to en> 

PV-TP'TlQN-^-Rj-Lr, (PHUb'Mn-a-r^l 9 ) ad. By way of 
petition, or begging the question. Protene. 
P]^Tl"TlQN-^-RYf (p^Iah'vn-a-r?) a. Supplicatory: com- 
petitiona j containing petitions or requests. 

(p^^Tah'qn-^r) a. One who petitions. 
PRfN-oIl»i-I,* (pMlsh'e-b) [L,] (Logic) 
“ A begging of the question ; » or the teking of a thing for 
true, which is false, or which requires to be proved. Enev. 
PRTII^AITRE,* (p«t'€ma'tr) n. [Fr.] A coxcomb j a 
fop. Chcstorfiold. '' ’ 

<*♦ [pstitornw, L.] Petitioning j petitionary. 

PjT'jT^TRfiA'^K,* (p«t'q4r8'*n) a. See TaiiLSoa. 
P^'M^N,* a. The smallest pig of the litter. Forby. [Pro- 
vincial, £ng.j *• 

PA'TRE, (pd't^r) a. | potm, L.] Nitre j saltpetre. Broione. 
^-TRE'^N,* 0 . Relating to a rock or stone. Ure. 
PE'TR?L,a a. A sea-fowl, or bird of the class of proceUa- \ 
rm^ the appearance of which around a vessel ia said to be 
a presage of a storm ; called also otom^etreL Horm-btrd. 
and MotAer Cary*o ekieken. Brandc. 

^-TRfi8|C¥ncs,* a. Act of being turned to stwie. Scott. 
Py-TRfiwofZTT, a. [pcireoeciUf L.] Becoming stone : pet- 
riiying. 

PtT-R|-fX€^TIpN, n. [pctr^aaoj L.] The act of petriiy- 
ing } state of being petrified or turned to stone ; that 
which is Mtrlfled or made stone. 

PlT-Rj-»Xo'T}V*, a. Having the power to petrify. 
PH-TRlr'fC, a. [petrifieuc, L.J Having power to change to 
atone; petrifactive. 

tP?-TRlF>j-CATE, V. a. To petrify. J. Hall. 
P*T-R|-FJ-CA'TIPW, n. Petrifaction. HaUpwell. 

F4t'RJ-f5, V. a. ipitrifier, Pr. ; peira and Jio, L.] [i. rax- 
airiBO ; pp. riTairriaa, parRiFiSD.l To change to 
•tone ; to moke callous, obdurate, or hard , to fix. 
PBT'RJ-Fr, V. a. To become stone. Dryden. 

WT'RfL-lTE,* n. (Jfm.) A sort of felspar. Crabb. 
PE'TRWE,* o. Relating to St. Peter. Ec. Roc. 

FE'TePl, [pS'trtI, S. W. frb.,_^.MV,Ja. Sm.l n. [p<f- 
troUj Pr.] Same as petroleum. Woodward. 

PE-TEd^LE-OM, a. A brown liquid bitumen, found in Per- 
•ia, the West Indies, and other parts of America, and 
several parts of Europe. It ia called also rock-<^ and 
Barbadoeo tar. 

FEt^sP-lXeb,* n. A substance obtained by distilling pe- 
troleum. Braude. 

Fij-tr6l'q-pv,* a. [vtrpof and Xoyor.1 A discourse con- 
eeming rocks. Phil Mar. 

Wt'r^kB L, a. [p^tnaoJ, Pr.] A pistol ; a small gun used 
by a horseman ; pettrel. Speneer. 

a. (Min.) Homstone, or compact felspar. 

FS^TRoys** a. 8*25^^ » resembling stone. Dunglison. 
«tT'Tl-00AT, a. The lower part of a woman’s dress. 
FfiT'Tf COAT,* a, Bdonging to a petticoat ; female. Ash. 

FS T T|-Fo€i, ©, a. [». rxTTf rooGED ; pp. psttifoogisg, 
PETTiroGOEO.] To play the pettifogger. Mdton. 
PtT|TJ-FOe-«]gR, a. A petty, small-rate lawyer. Cams. 
P£T'T(-FO^oyB-|r, a. Practice of a pettifogger , trick, 
Fet’tj-h ftsa, a. Smallness j littleness ; unimportance. 
PfcT'TisH, «. Fretful , peevish ; petulant Burton. 

‘ P*TjTj8H-Ly, ad. In a pet ; petulantly ; firetfully. 

P&T T{8K-N&8S, a. Fretfulness: peeWsbness. QolUer 
PEt^ti-tOe^, (pfit't^Ute) a. pi. The feet of a young pig ; 
^»*<llcrously, the toes generally. 

The breast; — figuratively, privacy : as, 

* ^ petto,” I e., reserve j in secrecy. /A. CkcjtterJeld. 
rax TR?L,* a. A vreastplste fbr a horse , pc^ronei. Sidney. 

lP*^ ^’r.] Staall; inconsiderable: inferior; 
litUe ; trifling ; trivial : frivolous ; fhtile. 

PtT'TV-CHAPS, ('«chdps) a. A kind of wagtail, called, in 
some parts, the beam^rd. 

FftX'T^r-cbf, a. An herb, Auatworth. 


ntxJxv-WHlTf,* a. A plant, called also neiiU-fitrte. BoafK 
Mt'v-L-^nce, ) a. [pttmlaneef Pr.,; petulmntiaf L.] Uuality 
PET^V-tABT-cy, J or being petulant ; aanciness ; peevish 
ness ; ill temper : fVetftilness j wantomiess. 
PftX'v-liAHT, (pdt'yy-lsnt) a. [Pr. ; petulamef L.] Sauey; per- 
verse ; abusive ; pettish ; firetfhl ; pert ; wanton. 


, Chas. 

variety of felspar. 

l/roe 

P^TOraE'^J^al^XfiNXZE^•(p^tfin80*.(C»i»««) Bee 

PkO-cEd'^-nIwe,* a. (Ckom.) A peculiar principle ob- 
the peucedanum offieintuCf or sea-sulphiirwort 

^Cr'mi-cXk,* a. Potted beef. Maunder. See PiMMi04a. 
Pew. (pfl) a. A seat, or several seats enclosed together, in 
a church. 

Pe^. e. a. To fhmlsh with pews. Ash. 

PeW'-d6or,* (pil'dCr) a. The door of a pew. Ouardian. 

or Pfi'w^T, [p8'w?t, S. W. F. Ja. Sm. ; P. 
- *3 ^ [pweity D.] A water-fowl; the lapwing. 
PEW'pfii.-Ld'W, a. A companion. Hall. 

PkW'ter, a. [pcaitter, Teut.J An artificial metal, being 
an alloy of tin and lead, together with a little antimony, 
Einc, or copper ; — tlie pewter plates and dishes in a house. 
raW'TipR,* 0 . Relating to or made of pewter. Scott. 
Pe^'T¥R-¥R, a. A smith who works in pewter. Boyle. 
PeW'-wom-^n,* (pa'wflm-?m) a. A woman who conducts 
strangers to a pew in a church. Ed. Rev. 

Pftx^-xy, a. {peeto^ K] The nap or shag of cloth. Coles. 
PFfeN'srjNG,* (ftn'ing) n. A small German copper coin, of 
the value of only about one twelfth of a fhrthing. Crabb. 
PHX-it^G'X-MoOs,* a. (Bot.) Having flowers and seeds 
that are visible. P. Cyc. 

PHJE-NflM'lp-NdN. n. See PHxaoMEaoa. 

PhX'¥-tqn, a. A kind of lofty, open chaise, upon four 
wheels ; so named from Phaetony the fabled driver of the 
chariot of the sun. 

PhX^¥-d£'N^, a. [pay ilia troy Or. , pharedtenay L.] (Med.) 

An ulcer that eats away the flesh. 

PHX^-¥-DfiN';c,o. [phafn(l(enay'L.yan ulcer.] Relating to or 
curing an ulcer; corroding, ulcerous. DwMltson. 
PllXljh-E-Dfi'ifOVS, a. Same as phagedenve. H^ctnan. 
Fha-lXn'i^iP-^k,* a. Relating to a phalanx : — noting certain 
bones in the fingers and toes. Low. 

PhX-lXn'(5h:e»* »• (Zool.) A genus of marsupial animals. 

Brandc. « 

PHA-iiXN'i^l-Ofts,* a. [pholangiumy L.] Relating to a genns 
of spiders. Smart. 

PHX'yiNX, or PhXl'xnx, [fa'IXnks, S. JE. Jo. JT. ; fXTinks 
or fXl'»nh8, PT. P. J. F.; fftl'^nks, Sw.] a. [L.] pi. L. 
PH^-LXN'pR^i Eng. phX'lXnx-:?^, or phXe'anx- 
A close, compact body of men ; — originally applied 
to a Macedonian troop. — The classical plural, phalan- 
ges. is applied to the small bones in the fingers and tex's. 
P^“The pronunciation ph&l'finx is the more general: 
hut pha'l?inx is the more analogical.” Walker. 
PiiXl’a-rIs,* n. (Bot) A small genus of grasses, one spe- 
cies of which producesXIanary-seed. P. Cyc. 
PH^-Lfi'ci^N,* (fH^'shtm) a. Noting verses of eleven syl- 
lables. Crahb. — Written also. yXolcueian. 

PHXi.']g-R6PE,* n. (Omuh.) A species of wading bird 
Brands. 

ftiXN-?-R9-GXM'|c,* i o. [pavep6s and yipof.] (BoL) 
PhXn-^-r^g'j^-moDs,* I Having the reproductive organs 
visible. Lyell. 

Phantagin,* n, (Zool.) A quadruped covered with scales 
Ooldsmtth. 

PhXn't^-scOpe,* n. An optical instrument. &iu2amars 
See PHxaxAtMAscopx. 

PhXn'tX^m, n. An appearance, generally a vain and airy 
appearance ; something appearing to the imagination ; a 
vision , a spectre ; a phantom. 

Phan-tX^'M^, n. [paorao pa.] Same as phantaom. 
PH^N-n^S-M^-oS'RJ-A,* n. [(ftdvraopa and hyopAouai ] 
An optical apparatus, by means of which the images of 
objMits can be magnified or diminished at pleasure, and 
motion given to them, whereby a strong illusion is pro- 
duced , a sort of magic lantern. Brandc. 

«' Phantasmagoric. JV. At Rev. 
e *^'*^*^*^** ** phantasmagoria, 

^phantaemagorta. Qw. Rev. 
PH4.n-tX9'mx-bc6pe,* n. Uavntopn and aicotrlto.] An op- 
tical instrument, invented by Dr. Roget, which givesthe 
appearance of motion to figures. Roget, * 

PHaw-tX^Mvt5g'r^-phv,* b. a description of celestial 
appearances, as the rainbow, Ac. Crabb. 

Phan-tXs'tjo, ) o „ 

PHAJf-XXs'Tj-CAL, I Fantastic. 

PHXw'TA-sy, n. Bee Fawtast. 

’** (P*®**^»*«» Antbrnoy Fr.] A spectre; on 
apparition ; a ghost ; a phantasm ; a fhneied vtsira. 
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Pa)LN>TQlt-XT^|;c,* «* ReUtiog to or like a pfaautom i fan* 
taatic. CtAwidg*, [^1 

PHXK- 4 L> 5 M'iOy* & Elating to the Pharaohs. Smart. 
tPuiRi:, [Ft.l A pharos. Rat/epi-» Written also phara. 
tjPaXB-l'SA'lc, I tu Relating to or like the Pharisees ; 
jjPilXR'j-sA'f-o^t i attentive to external ceremonies ; rit- 
ual; externally religious.; formal, hypocritical. 

ed. In a pharisaical manner. AUciu 
PuXR-i-t>A'i-c>ij-N£ss, fu Quality of being Pharisaic. 
PhXr^HX-IsN. [f ilr'9-si-Izm, Sw, SL Wb^ f f &r-^a^Izra, 
Jo. K.] M. NotHjns an 4 conduct of a Pharisee. 
{jtPHXR-|-s£'^N, 0. Pharisaic. MtUon^ 
liPHXR'j-efi£,^fir'?-s 5 ) [ffiir'^g, IT. 9tn,R, JVb. ,* fXr'^tfi, 
Jo. if.J n. [pWo^X, Heb.] A separatist among the Jews, 
or one of a sect who separated themselves fhim the rest 
of the people, pretending to peculiar holiness, f>om their 
strict observance of ceremonies. 

||Phab-ma-?eO'T|c, [fJtr-ma-sa'tjk, W. K. Jo. Sm. Wb. ; 
far-ma-ku't)k, & K,] e. Relating to pharmacy, or prepa- 
ration of medicines. 

UPaAa-]tt. 4 L- 9 £ 0 'T(-o.^L) «• ifjmppaicsvTiKds-l Same as pAer- 
tnuciuhc* 

j|PHAB-M^-9E0'Tjca,* M. pi Ufed.) The science of prepar- 
ing medicines, and of the effect of medicines; pharmacy. 
SrHurl 

PuAR-si^-c6L^p-<ji]f8T, n. One who is versed in pharma- 
cology. Woodward, 

PuAR-M.jL-c6L'9-pv, n. [<p&ppaK0tf and Xrfyof.] A tresdise 
on pharmacy, or on medicines. 

PMAR-KtA-cp-PCR'l^, (far-raa-kg-pS'ya) n, [(pappOKOv and 
nQuoa.'\ pL PHARMACOPCSIAS. A dispensatoiy ; a book 
containing directions for the preparation of medicines. 
PuXR-M^-cdP^Q-LlST, A. [(pAppaKov and irtuAcw.] An 
apothecary ; a druggist. 

PhXr'M-A-cv, «• {ipappatcov.] The art or practice of prepar- 
ing medicines , the trade of an apothecary or druggist. 
Pu.^R-MXiiL'Q-UT£,* n. <Afm.) Native ameniate or lime. 

fPHA^Rd, «. Same as pharos. Sir T. Herbert 
PiiA'Rds, n. [li.] A watchtower , a lighthouse for directing 
mariners ; so named from the famous one on the island of 
Pharosy near Alexandria, in Egypt. 

PhXr'sXno, n. Bee PxRxsAifo. 

Pit.jk-Ri^N^9R-AL,* a. Relating to the pharynx. Roget 
PuXR-VN-od«'RA-PHy,* n. L^dpti^f and ypd<put.j {Anat) 
A description of the pharynx. thingUson. 
PuXR-yN-GdL'Q-<^Y)^R> The part of anatomy which treats 
of the pharynx. DungUson, 

PuiR-yN-o6T'p-Mvr ^fkr-in-g 5 tVJn§) n. [(pdpvy^ and 
riptfio.] The operation of making an incision into the 
pharynx. 

PhXr'VNXj* ffar^jnks, P. Sm. Wb.; fi'rinks, W.] n, 
(Anut) The back part of the mouth, or the 
upper pan of the gullet, below the larynx, Brande. 
PuXs'cp-LdME,* n. (Zool) A marsupial quadruped , the 
wombat. Brande. 

PUA§E,* (faz) [faz, Sm, R.; fas, Wb.] tu [Fr. ; 0 d<r<f.] 
pi The appearance of ahy celestial body, es- 

pecially of the moon or an inferior planet, as seen by an 
observer ; the appearance or state of any phenomenon that 
undergoes a periodical change , phasis. Brande. 

PiiX'i^i^L, (fa*z§l) n. [pXaa«oltt5, L.] A French bean; a 
kind of pulse. Ainsworth. 

PuA'sjs, A. [L. ; 0d(r<f,Gr. ; phasty Fr.] pi PiiX'sfi^. An ap- 
pearance of a body at a particular time, panicularly of a 
planetary body. See Phais. 

IphxS^ j A phantasm. Hammond. 

PuttA^'^NT, (fSz'?int) A. {faisany Fr,] One of a family of 
gallinaceous birds, originally from Asia ; a wild cock. 
Pu£a$'XNT-rv,* n. A coop or collection of pheasants. 
Maunder, 

tPHCfR, n, A companion. Drayton. See Faaa, and Fsax. 
Pii££se. (fSz) V. a. To comb: to fleece ; to curry , to les- 
sen fn bulk. Shah. [R.] See Fkacc. 

Ph££$^Y,'^ a. Fretful; ^erulous, irritable^ sore. Forby. 
— A provincial word in England. PXeese, a., a flt of fret- 
fulness, Is a colloquial, vulgar word in the United Stqtes, 
PHfiN'^-clTE,'*' A. (JlftA.) A mineral rasemblit\g quartz. 
Hartwail. 

PHftN'(?lTE,* A. (ARa.) A species of bright a ^\4 heautiftM 
alabaster. Phillips* 

PHtN'i-clNE,* A, A purple powder, which is precipitated 
when a sulphuric solution of indigo ip diluted With water* 
Brands. 

PHttN'J-o6p-TtpB, A. [ 0 wti»i«ditr«po£«l A With, purple 
wings. HakewilL ^ ^ 

PhC'N|X, (ffe'mks) A* ; Bk«A«x, JUJ Milton, See 

Phocmix. 

Pufiir-o-ei^VHN,* 4, (Bptl paving visible pistils and 
stamens ; ph^poganwii. 

Phv-n^M'V-rai,,* o, ReUting to phenomena. JEe. Ren, 
PHn-N6»'f-NXi^i*Yi* ^ manner oC a phenome- 

non. QoUridge, 
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PHB-NA 0 rE-N 6 N, A. pi PHENOMENA. All 

appearance ; any thing as it appears to the senses. — it Is 
commonly applied to those appearances of nature of 
which the cause Is not immediately obvious, such as 
the phenomena of light, electricity, magnetlam, Ikc., pro- 
duced by experimento ; or to unusual natural a^aranees. 
as meteors, comets, dtc. JOT Smart says, “This word 
has a regular plural, as having been long adopted liLo**' 
language , but the classical mural. yXsAomsAa, Is more 
common in works of science.”— The plural tonn of phs- 
nomenons is not couimon, and in works of science very 
rarely, if ever, used. 

PhS'ON, n. (Her.) The barbed iron bead of a dart. 

PhT-^l, (fl'gl) A. [pXiolo, L. ; phioU, Fr.] A small bottle ; 

a vial : — an electricm jar ; os, ” a Leyden phud,** Mteatan. 
Pul%ty «. 0. To keep in a phial. SksnOom, 
PHli.-A-DfiL^PHi-^N,'^ A. One of the sect called the Fami- 
ly of Love : — a citizen of Philadelphia. Bwek, 
PuiL-^N-THRdp'{C, / «. Relating to or possessed of 
PuKl-an-thr 5 p')-C 4 lL, S philanthropy ; loving man- 
kind, benevolent. 

Puj[L-4LN-THR6P')-OXL-LT,e od. In E phUanthrc^lcal man- 
ner. Oodmn. 

PulL-f n-thrOp'|-nI$m,‘^ a. Amame given In Germany to 
a system of education on natural principles, as it is 
termed. Brande. 

PHlL-^N-THR6p')-Nl8T,e a. An advocote for philanthrop- 
inism. Brands. 

Phj-lXn'thr^-pIst, a. a person possessed of philan- 
thropy , a lover or benefkctor of mankind. 
Phi-lXn'thrq-py, n. [0(A^b) and &t>Op<A)no$.] Love of 
mankind generally , general benevcdence. 
tPHli:.'Xu-TV,* n. [0tAauWa.] Love of one’s self; self- 
love. Beaumont 

PBlL^^R-udN^lc,* a. Loving harmony or music. AfeuA- 
der. 

IPHlL-HRL-LfiN'lc,* o. Friendly to Greece. Maunder, 
PHlL'f-Bfia, A. See Pillibao. 

Pu{-LlP'P|C, A. An invective: violent declamation ; —so 
named from the invectives of Demosthenes against PksUp 
of Macedon. 

PulL^)P-piZE, V. A. To declaim against ; to utter invectives. 
Buriat. 

Puj-Lls^TiNE.* A. An inhabitant of ancient Canaan: — a 
term ap^ied by German students to those who are not 
members of the university. Russell 
Pu}-Xii8^TiN-l$M,* A. The character or manner of the Phi- 
listines. Carlyle. 

PnlL’i.|P8-lTE,* A. (Min.) A silicious mineral. P. (^ye. 
PulL-LY-R^^Xy n. An evergreen plant. Evelyn. 
Phj-l6l'q-<j1BR, a. [0tXdXo>^of.] One versed in philology ; 
a philolc^isU 

Ph 1 l-q-loi^' 1 C, I a. Relating to philology or language ; 
PulL-^L69'|-cXt*» ) critical ; grainmatical. 
Ph 1 l-o-i<&&'}-o^L-lV,''' ad. In a philological manner. Dr. 
Alien. 

PH|-L 5 L'p-<jiIST, A. One versed in philology ; a critic. 
Pui-LdL'p-^IZE, V. A. To offer criticisms, ^elyn. [r.] 
PH}-E6i.'9-9y, n. [0iXoXoy£u.] The knowledge and study 
of the languages, or the branches of learning connected 
with the languages. — It comprises, in the common use 
of the term, etymology, grammar, and literary criticism ; 
or, etymology, grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and criticism ; 
belles-lettres.— The province of philology ba> of lata 
been enlarged, and been made to comprehend phonol- 
ogy, etymology, and ideology. Brandy 
PhIlVmXth, fflPo-mSlth, r. H. 8 m. 4 shy Reesf fl'lp. 

m&th, Jo. Wb.] n. [^iXu^udi};.] A lover of learning. 
PulL-Q-HXTH'ic,* ( a. Relating to philomathy , fond 
PhIi.-P-mXth'1-CAL,* { of learning. Smart 

H.' Love of learning. Maunder, 
PHlL' 9 -MfilM rnV 9 -in«, S. IT. P. J.E,F.M:. 8 m. { f I'lT- 
mS], Ja. tf^.j A. The nightingale. Shak. 

A* [6r.] A nightingale , philomet. Pops. 
Pi£iL^9-MdT, a. [corrupted from feuiUe mortOy a dead Uaf.] 
Colored Uke a dead leaf. Addison. See Fiuimot. 
Rjn-l*o-PltQ-$fiN'l-*IVE-NfiB8,* A. (Phren.) The love of 
offspring. Combe, 

Ph)-l68'q-pmXs-teb,* a. A pretender to philosophy. H. 
More, 

tPttl-Lds^O-PHXTB, V. A. [pXt^esopXatAs, L.] To phtloso* 
pbize. Barrow. 

tPH)-L6B-Q-PHX^Tl9lf, A. Act of phUosophtelug. Sir W, 
Petty. 

tPHi-L 5 ft’o-PHflME,A. [0iXo<rd0i7yia.] A principle uf reason 
ing; theorem. Watts, 

PH)-i.58'9-pher, a. Ipkilosopkusy U] One who is versed 
in philosophy. 

PH)-i.6s'p-PHEB’9-STdlCE, A, A atfiiip which was fancied 
by the alchemists to convert base pjietals into gold. MiUon. 
||Ph1l-p-86ph'jo, or Pb 1 l-o- 80 ph'|o, ifn-o-aBTik, S. W. 
J.F.M. K, Sm. t ni^sBf Ik, P. WbyJ «. [philosophifua, 
Fr.] Relating to phiiosophy; pnUoeoraie^ 
||PHlL.Q-gOiPH'i-CAi<, 8* Relating to phuosopby ; beaominf 
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fbrmed by philosoi^liy ; ratloiial ; calm ; I 


|P^llr^95PH'}*OAL-LT, oi. In a phlloaophioal manner. 

i 1 PhIl- 0 -s 6 ph'|-C 4 L-nbss,^ n. Ouality of being philoaophi- 
cal. Ch. Ob 

PHi>L68'^PHlf Of,* n. Sophietiy j folae phUoaophy. Car- 
lyle. 

Ps^()s^p-PHtsT,* n. A pretender to philoaophy. Eug- 

PHf-LdB'Q-PHlZEf V. n. PBILOfOPHlSZO } po. PH1L080- 
PHixiiro, pRiLoiopHisED.j To uct the philoaopner, to rea- 
eon : to moralize. 

pH|-L6s'p-PHy, (f^lBaWe) m. and (rof^ia, Gr. ; pkUo- 

gophuk^ L., pAi/oecpAte, Fr. j Literally, the love of wledom : — 
the sum total of systematic human knowledge knowl- 
edge, natural or moral, consi8tin|( of three departments, etx. 
natural philoaophy^ or physics ; vntglleetual or rnsneoi philoo- 
ophy^ or metaphysics; and moral pJulogophpf or ethics. 

PHlL-Q-STOR^9Y)'^ n> Affection for offspring. Crabb, 

PHtL-p-ajfijBH'Nic,* > a. Fond of the arts j friendly to 

PHtL-p-ThjBH'Ni-c^L,* J the arts. Jtfflundsr. 

PhIl'tbr, n. [(ptXrpoyf Gr. ; phiitro, Fr.] Bomethmg to 
cause love ; a charm. 

PhYl'teb, V. 0. To charm to love. Brooke. 

PhIz, a Iz) H. fa ludicrous contraction fl-om phygiogniomy.l 
The ^e or visage, in contempt. [Vulgar.] 

pHH:-B6»'EA-PHy,* w. ancf ypd^<o.] {JtML) A de- 

scription of the veins. DungHgon. 

PHLiS:-BdL^Q-<^y,* n. The anatomy of the veins. DungU- 
gon. 

PHL:^-BdT^O-MlsT, n. [(pXixf/ and rtpvoj.} One who lets 
blood ; a bloodletter. 

Phl?-b 6 t'P-mIze, «. a. To let blood. HotodL 

PHlii-B6T'p-My. (fl^-bQt'^-m?) n. [<}>XeQoTopla.] The op- 
eration of opening a vein for the purpose of taking away 
blood ; bloodletting. 

PBlifiOBt, (fl«ra) w. l<bXfyua.] The watery humor of the 
body ; the thick, viscid matter discharged from the throat 
in coughing : — dulness , coolness ; indifference — (Chem.) 
The water of distillation. 

Pm.£o'MA-odQUE, (flSg'ma-gSg) n. [(pXiypa and &yo).} 
{Med.) Mediane for carrying away phlegm. 


Phl?g-mAt'|C, or PHLfip'MA-Tic, ^eg-mat'ik, P. F. K. 
Sm. Wb. Aghf Reeg ; flfig'ma-tik, S. fV. J. Ja . ; liC'ma-tYk, 
£.] a. l<pXcypariK6(,] Abounding in phlegm ; generating 
phlegm , watery ; — dull , cold , frigid. ** PhUgmatiCf 
though more frequently heard with the accent on the an- 1 
tepenuitimate, ought, if possible, to be reduced to regu- : 
larlty.** Walker. \ 

PHJ-¥€h-MXT'j-CAL,* a. Same as phlegmatic. Ash. i 

PKLBSKMXTi-CAL-LV,* ad. In a phlegmatic manner. Lee. 

PHLBG-MXT'jc-iiY, ad. With phlegm , coolly. Warburton. 

Pui.fid'M<?N, n. [(bXeypopfi.] {Med.) An innammation , a 
burning tumor. Wiseman. 

PblSo'mq-noDs, a. Inflammatory. Sdrvey. 

PHIifilCE, (fl€ro) n. See Fleam. 

PHLp-aXs'Tic, (fl^-jls'tjk) 0 . [phlogistiquef Fr.] Partaking 
of phlogiston. 

PBLQ-V^S'TI-CXTE,* V. a. [(. FHXfOOISTICATED ; pp. FHLO- 

oiiTioATiivo,rfu.oa^8TicAT£D.] To combine with phlogis- 
ton. Henry. 

pHLp-^Is'TQir, ffl^-jls'ton or fl 9 -gt 8 't 9 n, W. P. J. F. Ja. ; 


flo-jls't^iK £. K. Sin. Wb.; fl^l8't9n, S.J n. [ifiXoytorbf.] 
{Cheat.) The matter of fire fixed in coraDustible bodies ; 
an imaginary principle by which Stahl and the chemists 
of his school account for the phenomena of combustion : 
— the old name for caloric. 

PBi<Q-B.fiT'|c,* 0. {Cheat.) Noting an acid containing phlor- 
izine. P. Cyc. 

Fhl 6 r'j-z 1 ne,* n. {Chem.) A peculiar vegetable matter 
that exists in the bark of apple, pear, cherry, and plum 
trees. P. C^c, 

Phl 6 x,* n. [U] {Sou) A genus of plants and flowers, com- 
prising many species. Ency. 

Ph 6 'c^,* «. [I^ pi phS'cjr. (ZooL) a genus of animals , 
the sem. Str W. Scott. 

PHp-ci'CEAW,^ (f^kX'shga) w. [phoea, L.] {Zool) One of 
a tribe of carnivorous, amphibious mammals, of which the 
seal is the type ; one of the seal tribe. Brande. 

PHO-cfi'wpTE,* n. {Cheau) A peculiar fatty matter con- 
tained hi the oil of the porpoise. It yields phocenie acid. 
Brande. 

PBd^clKB,* a. Belating to the phoca or seal. P. Oye. 

pHCE'Npc,* (f^'niks) It. {Myth.) A fabled bird of great 
celebrity among the ancients, which was supposed to 
live frir a long period, to exist single, to burn itself, and 
to rise again fmm its own ashes. — {Astron.) A southern 
constellation. — (Bou) A genus of jmlms ; the date-tree : 
—•written also pnemz. 

Fko-lI^db-^it,* n. A bivalt^e sbell-flsh. Brande. 

Pa5^L4Ji-l..s,* n. {Ann.) A hydrated silicate of alumina. 
P. Cge. 

PHp-HA^TiON,* n. The physiology of the voice. 

a. Applied to that sort of writing in which 


the signs need represent sounds ; —opposed totdsegnqpMa. 
Brande. 

PH9-KfiT'|-o^,* 0 . Same as phoneUc. Sharpe, 
PHQ-NttTfi-OJ^L'^*ad. In a phonetic manner. I^arpe. 
Phq-n£t'JC 8,* n. The doctrine of sounds ; the representa* 
tion of sounds ; the science which treats of the sounds of 
the human voice. Latham. 

Pu6n'|o,* ) a. Relating to phonics ; relating to sound 

Pm6n'i-c^,* i Ch. Ob. 

Ph6n'jc 8, [fbn'iks, P.J. F. W. Sat. ; fS'njks, Ja. AT.] n.pl 
idiopfi.] The doctrine of sounds ; acoustics. 
Pho-nq-oXmp'tio, o. l<l>upfi and edpirrio.'] Able to inflect 
sound. Derhaau 

Ph5'nq-grXph,* n. A type or character for expressing 
sound ; a character used in phonography. Pitman. 
Php-n6g'&^-phbr,v n. One versea in phonography. Pit- 
man. 

PHO-Np-eRXPH'jc,* ) a. Relating to phonography. An- 
PHO-NP-GRXph'J-C^lL,* j drevJs. 

Pa6-Np-oaXPH'l-c.frJL-LY,* ad. According to phonography. 
Piinum. 

pHp-Nd»'R^-PHY,* n. [<p(ovfi and yp&4>(o.] The art of ex- 
pressing sounds by characters or symbols ; a brief system 
of short-hand writing, used instead of stenography. Pit- 
man. The art of expressing ideas harmoniously and mu- 
sically. Sudre. 

Ph5^np-lIte,* n. {Min.) A species of compact, sonorous 
basalt. Brande. 

Ph5-np-L&P'}C,* a. Same as phonologieoL 
Ph5-np-l6p'i-cal,* [f5-n9-15j'9-kal, K. Sm.; fbn-^-lCj'p 
kal. W fr.l a. Relatmg to phonology, or the doctrine of 
sounds. Brande. 

Php-n6e'p-p18T,* n. One versed in phonology. 
Php-n6l'p-py»* h* [0OI'/? and Xdyos.] The science of 
sounds : phonics ; a treatise on the sounds of the human 
voice. Brande. 

Ph5'np-t?pe,* n. A type or character used in phenotypic 
printing. Pitman. 

Ph5-NP-T?p'jc,* \ a. Relating to phonotypes or pho- 
Pho-np-tS’P'j-c^l,* ) notypy. Pitman. 

PHp-NftT'p-py,* n. The act or art of printing by sound^ or 
by types or characters representing the sounds of the voice. 
Pitman. 

Phor'mInx,* n. (Mug.) An ancient lyre. Burney. 
PH6R-p-N6'MJ--jt,* n. Same as phoronomtes. Brande. 
Ph6r-p-n6m'ics,* n. pi. The science of motion. Brande. 
Pu6s'p£N£,* 0 . Applied to a gas compounded of chlorine 
and carbonic oxide, formed in bright daylight or sunshme. 
Brande. 

PHds'PH^^iTE,* n. {Chem.) A salt formed of phosphoric acid 
and a base. Brande. 

Pnds'PHlTE,* n. A salt formed of phosphorous acid and a 
base. Brande. 

Puds'PHpR, n. Same as phosphorus. Addison, [r.] 
Ph6s'php-rXt£,* v, a. [t. phosphorated , pp. fhosfho- 
RATiifo, PHOSPHORATED.] To combinc or impregnate with 
phosphorus. Brands. 

Ph5s'php-rXt-]^d, a. Impregnated with phosphorus. Kxr- 
toan. 

Ph6s-php-r£sce',* (-rSs') v. n. [u phosphoresced ; pp. 
PHospHOREsciRo. PHOSPHORESCED.] To emit a phosphoric 
light, or a feeble light without heat. Brande. 
Pn68-PHp-R£s'cENCE,* n. The emission of light by sub- 
stances at common temperatures, or below red heat. 
Brande. 

PHp8-PHp-Rfts'c?NT,* o. Emitting phosphoric light ; lu- 
minous. Ure. 

PhPS-ph6r'IC,* I o. Relating to, or containing, phos- 
Phps-ph6r'j-c^l,* I phorus , noting an acid in which 
phosphorus is combined with two degrees of oxygen. 
Brande. 

Ph68'php-eIte,* iu (Jlfin.) Native phosphate of lime. 
Brande. 

PHds'PHp-ROtls,* a. Noting an acid in which phosphorus 
18 combined with but one degree of oxygen. Brande. 
Ph5s'php-r08, n. [phosphorus^ lu] ^CAem.) A substance 
which exists in minerals and animals, and is commonly 
obtained from bones and urine. When exposed to the 
air, at a temperature of about 100 degrees, it burns with 
intense brilliancy. — (jJsfrim.) The morning star. Pope. 
Ph6s'phv-r£t,* n. A compound formed of phosphorus, 
combined with some other substances. Brande. 
Puds^PHV-a&T-T^D,* 0 . Combined with pliosphorus. 
Brande. 

Pitd^TfL,* n.(Rot) Atree resembling the banana-tree. OaAb. 
Pm6'tj-2ITE,* n. A maraesian spar, Dana. 
PH6-Tp-pfiN'jc.* a. Produced by the light of the sun : — ap- 
plied to a species of drawing performed by exposing metal 
plate^ properly prepared, to intense light Brande. 
PHQ-Too'i^-KXy* n. and ylypopaiT} The art or act of 
producing flic-similM, or representations of objects, by the 
chemical action of light on a pri^red metallic tamet : — 
called also dyrusrreotypef from M. Daguerre, the inventor 
P. Oye. See DAovBRBBOTrpE. 
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fitd’TO^Eira.* n. A AuHdmUe or likeness produced by 
ptaotofeny or anguerreotype Montk, Rev, 
fHd'TO aEXPH,*^v.a. To produce facHiiiiiUes or likeuesses 
iiy pkotogeny. Momtk, Rev* 

Pho>T9^rXph'|C,* I «. Relating to photography. 
Pud*TQ-«EXPH'{<CAl>** ) Mentk. Rev, 
pHQ-T5«'liX‘PHy,* n, [0(5r and ypd^w.] The art of delin- 
eating ot^ects 1^ mesns of light} photogenic drawing 
or representation } photogeny ; daguerreotype. jBrtmds. 
Pud-Tp-Ld<^^f-o^y* a. Relating to photolo^. 
rap-TdL' 9 -<^¥,e n, i*po5s end A«Vo^j The science of, or a 
treatise on, light. Anert. 

Pup-T6it'¥-T$a, H, [0dit and itirpoy,] A light-measurer} 
an iRstniment for measuring the relative illuminating 
powers of different sources of light. P. Cyc, 
Pud>TQ>MfiT'Eic,* ) a. Relating to photometry } meas- 
PH6-Tp-MfiT'Et-cxi*»* ) urlng light, ^ande, 
PuQ-T6lf'g-TE¥,* a. fococ and nirpov.] The science or ai^ 
of measuring light. Knmie, 

PUP-T6p'8y,* n. [0cD( and A morbid affection of 

the eyes, in which corusc^Uuns of light seem to play be- 
fore them. Smart 

PiiRl^s, (friz) n. [ippiffif,] An expression consisting of 
two mr more words, and iorinmg in general a part of a 
sentence , manner of expression } mode of speech } style } 
an idiom. 

PuEAi^E, (tf&z)v, a, [t, PHaA.siD}pp. PHSiLSiira, pheasbd. 1 
To style ; to call } to term. 

Pmba^e, (friz) V, n. To employ peculiar phrases. 

Phrase '-B ooK,'^' (-bhk) n, A small book in which phrases, 
or the idioms of a language, are explained. Aah, 
PheX 9 E^ 1 .ESS,* a. Destitute of phrases , speechless. Shek, 
PuEl^E'M^N,* n. One who makes phrases. CoUndge, 
Fuul-^]p-9-iiO<^^IC,* a. Borne &a phraaeologkal. Smart 
PBLEA-l^'C^-hd^'i-cgL, a. Peculiar to a language or phrase. 
PuEX-$¥-dL.'Q^l8T,* n. A stickler for a particular phrase- 
ology. More. 

PURA-^E'dI.^p-9^¥y fi* [#d(r(c and Xdyo;.] Manner of ex- 
pression , diction , style , a collection of phrases. 
PHEl^-NfiT'ic, [fr^-nfit'jk, W. P, J, E. F, Jo. K. Sm, , frdn'- 
9 -tIk, 5.] a,l^peviTiK6(f Gr. j phr&ndtiqiie^FT,] Disordered 
with phrensy } affected in the brain , mad ; frantic. 
PUE9-NfiT'}C,ft. A madman } a frantic person. Selden, [R.] 
PHEfiN^fC,* a, (Anat) Belonging to the diaphragm. P. Vyc, 
PuRg-NPTls. n. (Med,) Inflammation of the 

brain , madness. 

PHft¥-N6L'9-9ER,* n. A phrenologist Phren, Jour, 
PHEfiN-p-td^'lc,* ( o. Relating to phrenology , partak- 
PHEftN-Q-Ld^'l-C^L,* i ing of phrenology. Combe, 
PiieSn-^l6^'}-c^l-lv,* ad. In a phrenoiogicttl manner. 
Oombe, 

Phe¥-n6l'(?-vI8T,* n. One who is versed in phrenology. 
Ch, Ob, 

PHR¥-N6i.'^-9^y, n. [(pp^v and Adyof.J The doctrine, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bpurzlieim, of the special faculties of tlie 
mind, and of the relations between their manifestations j 
and toe body, particularly the brain , or, according to Mr. | 
Combe, the science of the brain, as connected with the 
intellectual, moral, and sensual dispositions and qualities 
of the individual : — cranioiogy. 

PHRjtN'^V,* V, a. To make frantic : to Infuriate, Byron. 
PluifiN'^y, (frSn'z?) «. [ppirriciSf Gr. , phrbnisie^ Fr.J Mad- 
ness , franticness. See Frenzy. 
tPHEkN'Tjc, a. Same oa phrenetic, B, Jenks, 
tPURkif^Tlc, n. A madman. fVoodvaard, 
fFiiR6jt'Ti8-T|:-R¥, n. [0po*»r(vr^ptei'.J A school} a sem- 
inary of learning. CoroMs Doom, 

PHR^ 9 ' 1 -AN, (frIjVsn) a. Relating to Phrygia: — denot- 
ing, among the ancients, a sprightly and animating kind 
of music. 

PuTHi-Rl'^L-slS,* 71. [L.J (Med.) The lousy disease, Brande, 
PhthI^'IC, (tiz'jk) n, [(pdiais.] (Med.) A consumption} 
phthisis. Milton, 

PuTHl$'i-cxL, (tlz' 9 -k?l) 0 . ipdiviKbs,] Consumptive} 
wasting. Harv^, 

pHTHl^'lcE-y,* (tlz' 9 -k?) a. Having the phthisic or phthi- 
sis ; phthisicaL Maunder. 

PHTHPajs, (thl'sia or tl'sjs) '"thl'sis. S. IF. F, Jo. K. ,* tl'sis, 
8m. ; thXs'is, P.J n. [Gr. } phthisis^ L.] (Med.) A pulmona- 
ry consumption, 

Piiy-LXc'TipR, Tt, Same as phylactery. Sandys. 
PiiV-i-Xc'TJfEED, ffljlkk't^rd) a. Wearing phylacteries} 
dressed like the Pharisees. Green, 

Pnl?L.-^o-Tfia'l-cAio «. Relating to phylacteries, [r.] 
PHy-JLXo'TE-RV, 71. l(pvXaeTm)ioi>.] A slip of parchment in- 
scribed with verses of the Jewish law, and worn on the 
arm or between the eyes of a Jew } an amulet for preser* 
vation against infection. 

Ph?'1jXreh,* Tt. r^ilAopxof*] An Athenian oflicer appoint- 
ed for each phyU or tribe, to superintend the registering 
of its members, Ac. Brande. 

PHVl'lItb,* Tt. (JtfiTt.) A petrified leaf. Urt 
PKyL-li5^Di-&M,* n,i pL PHYLLODIA. (Bot) A petiole 
transformed into a flat, leaf-like body. P, Cyc. 


PHyL-i.6pH'^-oXN,» n. [0^ AAov and pay^.] Onv 

of a tribe of manmpials. — (Dnt.) One of a tribe of be» 
UeOfr Bnvde, 

Puyi.-L6PH'Q-Eo0a,* a. Bearing leaves. /*. Oy& 

PHfL'L<^p6»,* m r^XAor and One of a tribe of 

cruataceanE itnitiras 

PHUjL'i^-sTdXB,* II. A spectM of bat. Brwide. 

PH?'Lp-LlTB,» H. (.Mm.) A petrified plant. 1^ ^ 

71 . (Aim.) A mineral that swells with heat, 
a species of Uqmz. Ore. 

PHfs'9-T«R,* ti. AflUering machine, consl^g of a tub, 
with an air-tight perforated stage. Franeie , — (Ich.) A 
large species of whale } the cachidot. Btamitton, 

PHts'fo, (fXz'(k) It. [^uffoci?.] The science of medicine or 
the art of healing : — mediemes colleetlvely : •— a purging 
medicine } a cathartic. 

PHllS'lC, (fte'iW V. a. [u rHTSlORBD } pp, rKTIICBIltO, 

rMTsioBBo.] To purge } to treat with physic } to cure 
Shak, 

Pu!^^'l-C^L, (fXz' 9 -kal) 0 . [p*y«gii«,Pr.3 Relating to phys- 
ics, to nature, or to natural phuosopby, natural, not 
moral. [Mediciqal ; helpful to health. SAo*.] 

Pui^^^l-c^L-Ly, od. In a physical manner; according to 
nature ; by natural operation ; not morally. 

PHSa'I-cxL-Nfiss,* Tu The quality of being physical. Scott. 

PHy-sP'ciXN, (fp-aXsh'an) «• [pAymewt, Pr.j One who 
proieasea or practises physic or the art of healing. 

PhI^s^I-cIst,* Tt. One versed in physics. PhiL Mag, f^] 

PHts-l-c6-L6<»'|C,v n, IiOgic illustrated by pbysicE Swart. 

PHy$'{-cd--MXT£b-]? ‘ilXT')cs,*^ n. pL Mixed mathematicE 
OoAA 

PH5i^'l-c6-TH?-6L'Q-<jiy» n. [from physicue and theolop.] 
Natural theology, or theology enforced or illustrated by 
natural philosophy. 

Ph«§'IC 8,* n. pU [^v£ri>c^j.] The science of nature } natu- 
ral philosophy ; natural science : — that department of sci- 
ence which hM for its subject all things that exist inde- 
pendently of the mind’s conception of them, and of the 
human will, and thus standing distinct from metaphysics^ 
or the science which has for Its subject the notions that 
exist in the mind only. 

Ph?§-|-6o'N0-M¥R, n. A physiognomist. Peacham. [R. | 


PH5^|-P€1-N6M'|C, 
Pllt§-J-pa-N6M'l-CAL, J 


a. Relating to phy8io|pomy. 

PHil-j-PG-N6M'Jc^* E pi. Physiognomy. Chambers. 
Pulf§-i-6o'Np-Ml8T, n. One who is versed in physiog- 

tPutsV<^®-N0-M6N'lc, a. Physiognomic. Johnson, 
PHl?s-f-^®'NO-My, [fIz-^Jig'n9-m§, S. P. J. E. F, K. 8m.; 
fXzh'9-bg-n9-m9, IF . ; flz-o-lSfi'n9'm9 or f Iz-9-5n'9-m9, 
Ja.] n. ipuaioyvbipoviatGr.) The art of discovering tJie 
temper and character by the outward appearance, espe- 
cially by the features of the face } the countenance , the 
face ; the cast of the look. 

Pii5§-|-6o'Np-TyPE,'* n. A machine for taking casts and 
imprints of human faces or countenances. Observer. 
PHt^|-6G'p-Ny,* E The production or birth of nature. 

Colandge. . « , 

PHSs-i-dG'Rf-PHV,* E A description of nature Colendge. 
||PHy?-l-6L'p-p¥R, E A physiologist. Aubrey. 
Ph¥s-1-p-l6g'1c, (a. Relating to physiology, or the 

Ph5s-J-P-l6g'j-cxI', i doctnne of nature ; physical 
|jPHS§-J-p-i-6p'j-C^Ly,* ad. In a physiological manner. 

Oent. Mag. , , , 

I1Ph5s-i-6l'9-gIst, e One versed in physiology. 
11 ph1?^J-0l' 9-9V, [fIz- 9 - 8 l' 9 -J 9 » S. P. J. £• F. Ja, K, Sm. ; 
flzb-f- 6 l' 9 -j 9 » and Aoyof, Gr. ; pkyswlogie, 

Fr.l The science of things generated or alive , the doc- 
trine of vital phenomena , the science of natural organi- 
zation, or of organized beings. — Animal physiology, the 
science of animals, or zoology.— FegetoWspAymolo^, the 
science of vegetables, or botany. 
fPHts'wp-My, E Physiognomy Spenser, , , . . 

PhS^'p-grXdb,* e (ZooL) One of the tribe of acalephai 
Brands. 

tPHSs'y, E The same with ^ss. LocIce . . 

PHy-TllPH'X-®AN»* payoj.j (ZooU) A ceta- 

ceous mammal. Brawie. 

PHy-Tlv'9-EODs, a. Feeding on plants. Ray, 
PHtT-p-jCHfiai'ls-TRy,* E Vegetable chemistry. Phuaa. 

PHy-Tdo^R-^L-PHy, E ipvTOP and ypd^w.] A description of 
plants : a branch of Botany. , . , , . 

PHtT’9-LlTE,*E (JIfiE) A petrified plant. Seuda^. 
PHyT-9-i.69'j-c^,* E Relating to phytology or to pluntE 

Pir?!T6i.'9-9l8T, E One versed in phytology. ftfdyn. 
PHV-T6L'9-Gy, n, [pvrSv and X^yw.] The doctVine of 
plants } a discourse on botany } botany } a book contain- 
ing herbs and plants. 

tPHY'T9N-ftS8, E See PTTHOI»»iS. , , ^ . 

PHy-T6PH'X-®oDs,* a, \Pvt 6 v and p&ya.] Eating or sub- 
sisting on plants. Branas. 

Ph?t- 9 - 8 Au'bv 8 »* A genus of fossil lanrianE P, Cye. 
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PbI^S, « Be« PMig 

An enormoui crime. Bp,Xbng» 
ri-Xc^V-L^B, a. [pwciUma, L.] Expiatoiy; making ez> 

i piation: — criminal, atroeioua. Bp. Ball 
PI-Ao'V-i-oOs, 0. Fiacular. Btoiom, 

^T4 MX^TfUtfiu [L.j (.4iuit} A thin, yaacnlar membrane 
covering the convolutions of the brain, and the qiinal 
marrow. 

PI'4-ir£T, n. A small kind of woodpecker ; also the maraie. 
Pl-A'NtsT,* [p^'nTst, XT. Sm. AfatMier j pX>-nt8t, WkT] n. 

A performer on the piano>forte. Osat Mag. 

Pf-XfpfQ.* [It.] (Mus.) Soft. — n. Sometimes used for ptsHe- 
farte. Observer. 

Pi-A'N9-F6R'T¥, [p^-a'n^-f 6r'ie, E,Ja,R.; p^'no-fbr't^, 
iT. , p^nVfdr't?* Sm.; p^'no-fdrt, fPb.] n. [It.] pL 
PiANO-FOBTES. A muBical stringed instrument, played 
by keys. — It is often pronounced p^n'^f Art. 

Pi'^-KiST,* n. One of a religious order founded at Rome 
in the 17th century, bound by a special vow to devote 
themselves to education. Braude. 

Pi-Xs^T^R, n. [ptoHrOj It. ; ptagtre, Fr.] An Italian coin, of 
the value of nearly da. sterling. 
tPi-X'TigN, », [picfie, lu] Expiation. Cocker. 

P|-Xz'z^, n. [U.] pi. PIAZZAS. {Breh.) A square, open 
space, surrounded by buildings, an open walk around a j 
building, usually enclosed bv columns and covered by a ! 
projecting story , a walk under a roof supported by pillars. 
tPiB^BL£-pXB'BLE,« n. Idle talk ; tattle. Shak. 

PiB'coRN,* H. A species of musical pipe in Wales. Smart \ 
Pi'B&XeUf (pl^br&k) n. Same as ptbroci. Toiler. 

Pi'bk 6€H, [pI'brQk, Ja. R . ; p€'br6k. K. Sm.1 n. A Highland 
air, or martial music produced by the bagpipe of the 
Scotch Highlanders , the instrument or bagpiM. 

Pi'cx, X. A bird^ the pie, or magpie. — (Med) A vitiated 
appetite. — (JPnntmg) A type of two sizes, pujc, and staoli 
ptca, small pica being the size next larger than long primer. 
Plc~^~i}OMff*n. [Sp.j A riding-master ; a breaker of horses: 

— tile horseman in a bull-fight. Qu. Rev. 

Pio^^-MAR,* n. {Oum.) The bitter principle of tar. Brande. 
PiC-^-RddN^ a, rmcartm, Sp.] A rubber, a plunderer 
on the sea. IJoiee^ See PicKEaoon. 
tPiC'Cf-D/L, n. Same as pteeadtUy. Bp. Corbet. 
PiC'c'X-DlMY, n. Iptecadillej Pr.J A ruff or border of poinu 
like speimlieads, worn in the time of James I.: — hence 
the name of the street in London. 

Pic'CA^E, n. I puseagiuMt low L.] (Laui) Money paid at fairs 
for breaking mound for booths. Amsworth. 

PiCE,* n. (Indu) A small copper coin. Maleom. 
Picu'v-RlM,* n. A sort of bean, or oblong, heavy seed, 
brought from Brazil, and used medicinally in the cure of 
the colic. Brande. 

PloR, V. a, [ptekenf D.] [i rtezzo ; pp. riezino, piczed.] 
To cull; to choose, to select, to glean ; to gather here 
aud there; to take up; to gather, to dnd industriously; 
to separate bv gleaning ; to clean by gathering off, grad- 
ually, any thing adhering. — [pigiwr, Fr.j To pierce; to 
strike with a sharp instrument. — [pycaa. Sax.] To strike 
with bill or beak ; to peck . to mark. — [ptecare, It.] To 
rob , to open a lock by a pointed instrument. — To pick a 
hole nt one*e coat, to find fault. — To pick vn, (Paintivg) to. 
restore any unevenness in a picture by using a small pen- 
cil. 

Pick, e. a. To eat slowly and by small morsels ; to do any 
thing nicely and leisurely. Dryden. 

PICB, a. [figae, Fr.j A sharp-pointed iron tool for dress- 
ing millstones. — a toothpick: — selection: — that 
which is pibkefi out, or requires to be picked out, as foul 
matter in type, 

PicK'x-P^ck, ad, la the manner of a pack. VRatrange. 
JLow,] 

tincK'^R^-DlL, n. Same as ptceadiUy, B. Jonson. 

PlcR'XxE, Ipik'kks) n. An aze or tool with a sharp point. 
PTcK'bXoK, od. On the hack ; pick-pack. Hndibraa. [Low.] 
PloK'^D, 4, Pointed i sharp; peaked. [Smart; spruce. 
Shak 3 

PICKED,* (plkt) p. a. Selected ; culled : — from Ptek. 
FicK^^D-iffiSfl, n. State of being pointed or picked, [fFop- 
pery ; spruceness. B. Joneott.] 

V, n. [pieorer, Fr.] To pillage ; to rob. Ainaworth, 
PlcK^XPR, n. One who picks ; a pickaxe ; on instrument to 
pick with. 

Fu:k^ 9B-KL, n, A ftesb-water fish ; a small pike. 
PlcK^ER.'KL-rWfiSD, ft. A water-plant, from which pikes 
are fabied to be generated. bFaUan. 

PIcK'£R-jD9E,* n, A tumor on the back of caUle ; wornaU 
JjOudCJt/, 

PlCK'f B'Urch-lTE,* fk (Mm,) A maipiesian alum, ffayee. 
P][ck-k-r 66 n^,* 0, (Mant,) A pirate-sbip. Crabb. See 

PlOASOOV. 

ploK-h-'R&dif^,* V. n. (Mil) To skirmish before the main 
baoie begins, as ji^t boreemeiu Oraib. 
rXcK'K-BY,* ft. (8eoS^) The stealing Of trifles. Wkiaktm. 
riOK^KT, m. Ipignet, Fr.l (RorU) A sUke used, in luring 
out grounds, to mark the bounds and angles. -.(Jinx) A 


guard posted befinre an array, to give noM of an ete 
my*e approach. 

PIok'KT, «. a, {C rioBBTzo ; riozBTriro, rioBBVBo.] 
To place as a picket ; to ftuiton to a picket. 

PTOK-VT-Tflfl^,* ft. (Ret) A fine, variejgated carnation. Orabb 

PlOK^fKO,* ft. Act of cubing or choosing ; a gleaning ; thing 
left. 

PIc'KiiB, (pik'kl) n. [pekel, Teut] Any kind of salt liquor, 
or vinegar, in which flesh or vegetables are preserved : 
the substance pickled. [Condition ; state. Shak. Ludicrous.] 

PIc'KLE, V. a. [t rioBLEO ; pp. ricxuvo. nexutD.] To 
preserve in pickle : — to season or imbue highly with any 
thing bad. 

P!o-KLX-HfiR^R}NO, ft A ealted herring :— formerly, a 
merry-andrew ; a buflbun. Shak, 

PICK'jLdcK, ft An instrument for picking locks : — a person 
who picks locks. 

PIcK^POCK-KT, ft A thief who steals by putting his hand 
privately in the pocket. 

P1ck^p6ck-¥T, «. Privately stealing. South, 

PXcK^PtiRSE, n. Same as pickpocket. Shak. 

PICK'sy,* n. A ftiiry. OenL Mag. See Pixr. 

FXck^tuXnk,x. An officious person , a whispering parasite. 

PfCK'xddTH, n. A toothpick. Swi/L [r.] 

Pic'i.E, i>r Plo'KLE, (plk^kl) x. [pteeola. It] (Eng. law) A 
little close ; a small parcel of land enclosed with a 
hedge : — written also pyele, pightel, aifd pingle. CoweJ. 

Pic^Nlc, ft An assembly or entertainment in which each 
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nesm. Dana. 

F1o'rq-m£l,* ft [iriKpSi and fifXi.] The chemical princi- 
ple, of a sweetish bitter taste, which exists in the bile. 
Brande. 

Plc^RQ-PHtLL,* ft (Min.) A species of serpentine. Dana. 

PiCROSMlNE,* X. (Jifin.) A sllfciouB mineral. P. Cyc. 

Plo-RQ-Tdx^lNE,* ft (.Chem.) The bitter and poisonous 
principle of the cocemus Jndheus. Hamilton, 

FIcT, n. [ pietue, L.] A painted person ; one of a Scythian 
or German race who anciently settled in Scotland, — so 
named from their painting their naked bodies. Lee. 

PICT'isH,* a. Relating to the Piets, anciently of Scotland. 
Ed. Rev. 

Plc-T6'Rf-XL, a. [pietor, L.] Produced by a painter ; hav- 
ing pictures ; illustrated by paintings or pictures. Browne. 

P}C-TO'Rl-xt<’Ly,* ad. In a pictorial manner. Observer. 

PIC-tDr'ic,* I a. Relating to the art of painting ; rep- 

P|C-T6R'i-cxi*>* ) resented by pictures. Maunder, [a.] 

PlcT'yR-^-BLB^*(p'lkt'yvr-g-bl)o. That may be pictureaor 
painted. Coleridge, 

PlcT'VK-Xi*, (plkt'yv-r?!) n. A representation. Spenser. [R,] 

PIcT^VR-X^i* n. Relating to or represented by pictures. Fo, 
Qit Rev, 

PIct'vR®! (plkt'yyr) n. [pietwra^ L.] A representation of a 
person or thing in colors ; a painting ; a likeness , an im- 
age , an effigy ; any resemblance or representation. 

PIct'VREj (plkt'yvr) v. a. [u fictubed , pp. fioturixo, 
FioTUBED.] To point ; to represent by painting ; to rep- 
resent, 

Pict'vke-PrAme,* n. A frame for a picture. Aforg-eit 

PlCT'VRE-LiKE, a. Like a picture. Shak. 

PTct'VR-KR> n. A painter ; a maker of pictures. Puller. 

PlCT-v-R£aQUE', (plkt-yy-r5sk') a. [piuoreseo, It. jpitto- 
resfue, Fr.] Having fit combination of form and color for 
the imitation of the painter , like a fine picture ; wild 
and beautiful ; giving vivid impressions of reality or nat- 
ure ; graphical. 

PIct-v-r£ 8QUE',* (plkt-yy-r6sk0 n. A picturesque assem- 
blage, in general ; pictiiresqueness. Brande. 

PIcT-v-B£sQUE'Ly,* (plkt-y^-rlisk'l?) ad. In a picturesque 
manner. Haimlton, 

P1ct-v-r£8QUE'n£B 8. ft duality of being picturesque. 

PIct'V-kIzk,* V. a. To adorn or represent by pictures. Ec. 
Rev. [r.] 

PIo'VL,* X. A Chinese weight of 133| lbs., containing 100 
caMes, or 1600 taels. Maleom. 

PlD^DLE. (pld'dl)v. n. [t riDOLBO ; pp. rioDUira, fidolxo.] 
To pick at table ; to feed squeamishly ; to trifle , to be 
busy about small matters. Sw\ft, 

Plp'PLipR, n. One who piddles, or Is busy about trifles. 

PlD^DLlNG,* p. 0 . Trifling ; being busy about trifles. 

PiE, (pi) ft A crust baked with something in it for food ; 

pastiiy. — [jnee, L.] A magpie; a party-colored bird: — 
j the md Catholic service-book : — printer*! type, when the 
diflbrent letters are mingled together. — A mound or pit, 
for preserving potatoes, A;c. ; — a compost heap. Warm. 
Eney, 

PIe'bXld, «, Of various colors ; diversiflod In color. 

Pxfoz, (pgs) ft IpUee, Fr.] A patch ; a part of the whole ; 
aftagment; a single thing or part ; aportipn a picture ; 
a compositioa ; performance a gun, large or email : — a 
coin. [fA cai^; any building, ;^ea#ar. J — .fl-pises, to 
each. — or a with, like ; ot the etine eort. 
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Plici, (pflii) 0. ri. riBoso : m. Mkotwo, riMsik.] Tq 

patch j to eahufe by the additloa of a piece } to Join ; to 
unite. TV eia, to increase by addition. 

PiMcz. V. n. To Join } to coalesce } to be compac^d. 
PifiCB'li^sa, a. Whole ; not made of separate pieces. 
fPifiOB^LYf ad. In pieces. JEMaet, 

PiSob'mSal, (pda'mei) od. In pieces ; in fragments. 
Pi£cb'M£al, (pgs'mSl) s. Single ; separate ; divided. 
tFi£cB'lc£AL^ a. A fragment ; a morsel. iZ. Vang/uoi. 
tPiScB^MSAL)*^ e. 0 . To divide into parts. Jodrm, 
tPi£0B'M£Ai.BD) (p6s'm51d) a. Divided into pieces. Cot- 
frave. 

Pii£CE'N?R,* a. One who supplies the rolls of wool to the 
slubber, in the woollen manufacture. P. Afa/. 
n. One who pieces j apatcher. 

PiecE'woRK,e (pSs'wdrk) a. Work dune by the piece or 
job ; task-work. Farwi. 

Pied, (pid) a. Variegated } party-colored. jJbboL 
PiED'N^ss, (pld'n§«) a. Variegation j diversity of color. 
Shak, 

tPiELED, (p51d) a. ipeUf Pr.J Bald ; barej peeled. Shak. 
Pi£p, fpSp) V. n. To peep. Huloet See Pbup. 
Pi^'FoVi^-D¥R-CdURT, or Pi£'p60-DRE-C5URT, B. [pied 
poudreux, Fr.J (Eng. lata) A court established to decide, 
on the spot, disputes arising at fairs and markets. 

Pier, (p6r) a. [pisrre, Fr.] A column on which the arch 
of a bridge is raised : — the solids between the openings of 
a building : — that port of the wall of a house which is be- 
tween the windows : — a mole projecting into the sea, to 
break the force of the waves. 

Pi£r'^9-b,* a. Toll paid for using a marine pier. Smart. 
llPlfRCE, or PlIiacE, [pSrs, P. JE. Jo. K. Sm. ; pBra or pBrs, 
fP. J. F. f pfirs, S.] V. a. [psrccr, Fr.] [t. pikroco , pp. 
pixaciao, piBBCKD.] To penetrate , to enter; to force a 
way into ; to touch the passions , to affect. 

||Pi£rce, «. a. To make way by force mto or through any 
thing ; to affect ; to enter , to dive, as iuto a secret. 
iPlfR^E^^-BLE, a. That may be pierced or penetrated. 
iPiERV'EB, a. He or that which pierces , a perfurater. 
|PleR9'1n&, a. Act of penetrating; penetration. Prov. xti. 
jPl£R 9 '}Ma,* p. a. Penetrating; affecting; sharp; se- 
vere. 

I Pl£R9'pra-l.Y, ad. Sharply. Sherwood. 

Pi£a 9 ^ 1 Ma-N£bs, n. Power or act of piercing. Derham. 

n. A large looking-glass between windows. 

8/nart. 

Fi£R'-Ti-BLE,* a. A table placed between windows. 
Smart 

Pi'^T, or a. A magpie. [Local, Eiig.] 

Pi'iT-I§M, n. The principles or practice of the Pietists. 
Pi'ET-isT, n. One of a sect that sprung up m Germany in 
the 17th century, noted for strict devotion and great 
purity of life : — a kind of mystic, 

Pl-E-Tla'Tjc,* ) a. Relating to, or partaking of, pietism. 


Pf-Jf-TlS'TJC,* 

Pi-Y-TlS'TJ-C^L,* 


a. Relating to, or partaking of, pietism. 
FV. Qu. Rev. 


PV^-TXt «• [pwhis. L. ; ptitCf Fr.l The filial sentiment felt 
by man to the jrather of all , duty to Gkid, duty to pa- 
rents or those in superior relation. 

Pi-¥ z6M']^-TYtt,* a. [nU^oi and perpov.] An instrument 
fur ascertaining the compressibility of liquids. Brands. 

FIf'fe-ro,* n. Tit.] (Mue.) An instrument resembling a 
hautboy: — a nfe. Crabb. 

PlQ, n. XbiggSf Teut. ; ptc. Sax.] The young of swine ; a 
young ix)^ or sow. — (Mimng) A separated mass of un- 
furged metal, about 250 lbs,, as of iron, or of lead. 

PlG, V. n. To farrow , to bring pigs. 

Pi^'EpN, (plj'vm) a, [pigeon, Fr.] A bird of several spe- 
cies, oiten bred tame in a cot, or dove-cot. 

Pl 9 ^E<?N-FOOT, (pli'ifU-fCit) n. An herb. Jiineioorth. 

PK/'EPN-HEXRT-jgiD, o. Timid ; frightened. 

Pi^'EPN-HdLiE, n. A hole in a dove-cot : — a small hole or 
cavity for papers, Ac. — pi. An old English game; — so 
called from the arches in the iiiachine, through which 
balls were rolled. 

PIp'EpN-Llv-^RED, (-prd) a. Mild; soft, gentle; timid. 

PiG'EpSf-EY,* (plj'yn-f?) a. A house or cage for pigeons. 

Loudon. 

Pla'-E?£0,* (-Xd) a. Having small, sunken eyes; having 
eyes like those of swine. Booth. 

PiG'EifR-Y,* a. A place or receptacle for pigs ; a sty. Zwu- 
don. 

PTo'4a|N, a. A small wooden vessel. 

Pio'«)8H,* a. Relating to or like pigs ; swinish. Qii. Rmt. 

Ple'*-HfiAD-ED, 0 . Having a head like a pig, or a large 
head ; stupid ; obstinate. 

i PlDB r, (pit) i A p. oba. from Piuh. Pitched ; fixed. I^neer, 

PiGHT, (pit) V* 0 . To pierce. ^ 

PIOH^TijiL, (pl't^l) a. [picooJo, lu] A little close. Cewd, 

Bee PioLB. 

PId'-!R-pir,*<-XiM^) a. Iron melted Horn the ore into large 
lumps. Ferry, See Pio. 

PXo^>jUlAX>,* a. Lead in large masses from the frimace. 

£§0tk, weePfo. j 

a. Ipigmentum, L.] Faint; any color used by (j nL'eBJM,**. Relating t 
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artists:— a mucous secrstloB that covers the iris of Uw 
eye. 

PlG'MY, n. [nffmaasyli.; nvypaToff Or.} A dwarf Biif- 
ha. See Ptomt. 

PlG-Np-RA^Tlpif, a. [Fr., from pigmu^ pignorie, L.] (Law) 
The act of pledging; a pledge of property or of person. 
' Coekeratn. [R.! 

Plo'Mp-R^-TlVE, 0 . Pledging; pawning. BuUakar. [R.] 
PIg^nOt, a The earth-nut or ground-nut; a bulbous root 
Shak. 

PlG'pT-lTE,* a. (Afm.) A massive, brownish mineral. 
Dana. 

fPlG^^NBY, (plgz'n?) a. A word of endearment to a girt 
Chaucer. 

PIg^8t 9,» a. A place where pigs are kept; a piggery. 
Booth. 

Pl&^TAit, a. A cue ; the hair tied behind in a ribbon, so as 
to resemble a pig's tail , tobacco twisted so as to Mve a 
similar resemblance : — a species of baboon. 
Plo'wli>- 9 EQN, (-Jun) a. A fklry ; a cant word tor any 
thing petty or small. Cleaveland. 

PiKE, n. [pt^as, Fr.] Something pointed : — a fresh-water 
fish, having a sharp snout : — a long lance, formerlv used 
by toot-eol Jiers , a fork used in husbandry ; a pitchfork : 
— a ))eak ; a point: — one of two iron springs for fiist- 
eninit the work to a turning-lathe. 

PlK'ED, (pik'ed) [plk'^?d, & W. P. J. F. Ja. ,• pg'k^d, JT. t 
p6kt or pik'ed, Sm.] a, [ pigui, Fr.] Ending in a point ; 
picked , peaked. Bee Pickxd. 

PIke'-h&ad-^d,* a. Having a sharp-pointed head. Pea- 
ruiMt. 

FIke'lbt, I n. A light cake ; a kind of muffin. Seward^e 
PiKE'L.)N, I Lettera. [North of Eng.] 

PiKE'M^N, n. A soldier armed with a pike. Knollee. 
PIke'btAff, n. The wooden pule of a pike. Tbtlsr. 
tPi']:.4L.GE,* n. The natural coat or hair on animals Bacon 
P}-1.X8'TER, a. [pHaatrey Fr. , pdaatro. It.] (Arch.) A 
square column or pillar set or engaged in a wall, usu- 
ally projectmg not more than a fifth or sixth part of its 
width. 

P}-lX8^tered,* (P 9 -I& 8 ^t 9 rd) a. Furnished with pilasters. 
Fo. Qu. Rev. 

PlECH, a. A coat of skins ; a frirred gown ; a pileber. 
Chaucer. 

PlLCH'^RD, a. A fish resembling the herring, but thicker 
I and rounder, yet smaller , — called also ptlc/Hr. 
PlLcu'ER, n. A furred gown or case, any thing lined with 
fur. Shak. A fish , pilchard. Milton. 

Pile, n. [ptJ, Sax. ; pUe, Fr. , pyir, D,] A stake, or strong 
piece of wood, or timber, driven into the ground to make 
a firm foundation : — a heap ; an accumulation , an v thing 
heaped together to be burned : — an edifice , a building , a 
mass of building. — [pdus. L.] Hair , stiag , hairy sur- 
face , nap. — [ ptlum, L.] The head i>f an arrow. — [ pile, 
Ft. , ptla, It.] One side of a com, the cross being the oth- 
er. Hemorrhoids. See Pile ■. — Galvanic or Foltau: 
pile, a series of circles or elements acting in unison , a 
galvanic buttery. — PUs engine, a machine for driving 
piles into the ground ; a piTc-dnver. 

Pile, v. a. [i. piled , pp. piLtna, piled.] To heap, to co- 
acervate , to fill with something heaped, to lay on. Shak. 
To break off, as the awns of barley. Farm. Encu. 
Pil'e-^te,* a. (Bot.) Having a cap like that of a mush- 
room , pileated. Loudon. 

Pil'e-At-ed, a. [pileus, L.] Having the form of a cover 
or hat ; pileate. 

PIle^-Driv-er,* b. An engine for driving piles into the 
ground. Brands. 

tPiLE'MEt^^y Accumulation. Bp. HaU. 

Pi.le-6p's| 8,* n. (Conch.) A species of she)!; Ihe fboPs 
cap. RogeU 

PI'le-oDs,’" o. Relating to the hair; pilous. Dunglieon, 
PiL'ER, a. One who piles or accumulates. 

Pile?,* a. pi. (Med.) A disease originating in a morbid 
dilatation of the veins in the lower part of the rectum | 
hemorrhoids. DungUson. 

Pi'LE-Cs,* a. (Bot) The cap of a mushroom. P. Cyc. 

Pile 'WORT, (-wikn) n. A plant , lesser celandine. 
PiL^FElt, V. a. [pUler, Fr.J [i. pilfered , pp. PiLrEmnOf 
riLvaEBo.] To steal in small quantities; to get by peuy 
theft ; to filch. 

PXl^f^r, V. a. To practise petty theft. MUton, 

PlL^F^B-BR, a. One who pilfers or steals pet^ things. 
P1 l'F9R-1ng, a. Act of stealing ; a petty theft. 
PiL'FiR-lNG-LYy ad. With petty lareeuv ; filchiugly. 
PlL'F^R-Y, »• Petty theft. VEMrangs. [R ] 

P1L-6AB'L)C, n. One whose hair is (kileu off ; a wretchet 
mraon ; one fleeced and forsaken. Stevens. [Low.] See 

PlU.aD-OAlUJ10. . , , . 

PXl^gbIM, a. [peigHm, D. ; persgrinuM, L.] A traveller ; a 
wanderer : — one who travels on a pUgruMfs, or on a re- 
ligious account, or to baUowed places. 
tPlL'GRlM, e. a. To wander ; to ramble. Orsw, 
fo'GBIM,* «. Relating to pilgrims ; travelling. (May, 
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undertaken 
a long 


FtL'«Epi-A^X, fi. [pikrimag»t Fr.j A Journey, unde 
for devodonal purpoeee, to eome hallowed place } 
Jourae^ } traTeu 
tPix<'»E)X-lzs, V. n. To Journey like a pilgrim. B. Jon- 
eon. I 

F^-lIf'SE-ODs,* 0 . Bearing hairs. Loudatu \ 

Piz.'1-FORK,* a. (JBoU) Having the form of hairs or down. ; 

Lowdont I 

Pi-JLlq^'^E-oOs,* a. Producing hair. Jftr^y. { 

PiL^INSh-lR-pN,* (-X'Vm) n. A tool for breaking off the j 
awns of barley. Form. Fkey. 

PILL, n. [yiZuZa, L.] Medicme made up into a little ball j 
any thing nauseous. 

PILL, V. a.[p$ller. Fr.] [i. riLLBoj pp. riLLiva, riixso.] 
To take off the rind ; to ^1 ; to strip ; to rob ; to plun- 
der , to pillage. JDhyden, [R.] 

Pill, v. n. To be stripped away ; to come off in flakes; to 
peel ; to commit robbeiy. UEsbrangt, [R.] 

PlL'L^^^S, n. [ptUage, Fr.] Plunder: spoil; actof plun- 
denng. — (.dre/k.) A pillar standing behind a column to 
bear up the arches. Craib. 

PXL'L^^-E, V. a. [t. riLLAOXO; J>p. VILLA OIKO, PILLAOBO.] 

To funder ; to sack ; to rob ; to spoil. 

PIl'l^lT^er, n. One who pillars : a plunderer. 

PlL'L^R, n. [ ptitetf Fr . ; pilot. 6p.J (jireA.) A columnar or 
vertical support in a building ; an irregular column, or 
one having the same diameter at the base and capital ; 
something that supports. 

PlL^L^RSD, (-lard) a. Supported by pillars or columns. 

n. A common Turkish dish, made of boiled 
rice and mutton fat. Walah. 

PIll£D'-«1r'L)c, (plld'-) n. One whose hair is fallen 
off by disease ; a lorlom wretch. Steeoens. [Low.] See 

PlL-OAEUC. 

fPlL'L^R, n. [pitisar, Fr.] A plunderer; a robber. CAoa- 
e«r. 

tPlL'Lip-Ry, B. [piUsrifl, Fr.] Rapine ; robbery. Hvloet. 
PiL'LfZ,* a. The name in Cornwall, England, for a spe- 
cies of naked barley raised there. P. Cyc. 

PlL'LiQN. (pll'yvm) n. A cushion or soft saddle for a wom- 
an to riae on, behind a person on horseback ; the pad of 
a saddle ; a low saddle. 

PiL'LQ-Ry, n. fpilorif Fr. ; piUortumy low LJ A wooden 
frame or engine on which criminals or oflenders were 
formerly exposed to public view, and generally to public 
insult. 

Pll'L9-rv, ». «. {pUoneTy Fr.] To punish with the pil- 
lory. 

PiL'LdW, (pll'io) II. A bag of feathers, or something soft, 
laid under the bead to sleep on ; that which supports 
something laid on it 

FlL'Ldw, V. a. To rest any thing on a pillow. 
PlL'LQW-BfiftR, or PIl'lpw-B£ar, n. A pillow-case, 
Chaucer. 

PXl 'LQW-C lSE, n. A cover or case for a pillow. 
Pl-Ldss^,* a. (ZooL & Bot.) Uairy; covered with hair; 
pilous. Brandt. 

Pl-L6s'}-Ty, (p^Ss'p~t?) «. [pdosuty L.] Hairiness. Bar 
con, 

FVhQTy n. [pilotty Fr. ; pilooty D.l One whose business it 
is to conduct ships or vessels in or out of harbors, or 
wherever the navigation requires local knowledge. 
Pi'LQT, V. a, [l riLOTxo; pp. riLOTino, riLOTBo.] To 
steer ; to direct in the course. 

P!'LQT- 4 ><jiE, H. [Fr.] The employment, office, or pay of a 
pilot. 

PrLpT-BKRD,**' n. A bird found about the Canbbee Islands. 
Crabb. 

PI'lqt-FIbh,* ft. A fish that attends on the shark. Crabb. 

I Pi'LOiJil^K, B. Pilotage ; skill of a pilot. SAenoaod. 
PI'LQT-Ry, n. Pilotage. Hams. 

I'LOys, a. [inle<nM, L.] Hairy ; foil of hairs. Robinson. 
FiL^BiftLy B. The candle-moth, .dinsioorth. 

PVLjfM^n. [L.] A missile weapon ; a Javelin. Craitb. 
PlM^¥L-iTE,« B. (JIflB.) A green, hydrated, sUico-alumin- 
ous mineral. Brandt, 

tPrJiyNT, B. [pMBeBtMfB, low L.] Wine mixed with spice 
or honey. Chaucer, 

Pf-u&N'T^ I H. [pmenty Fr.] Jamaica pepper ; allspice ; a 
PI-MEn^to, k berry, the produce of the myrtus pmenta, or 
eugemapmmia, a native tree of the West Indies. 

PlMP, B. [pingty Fr.] One who provides gratifications for 
the lust of others ; a procurer ; a pander. 

PlMP, V. n. [i, ttUFED ; pp. pimpibo, pimpbd.] To procure, 
as a pimp ; to pander. 

PlM'PER-NEL, B. [pw^ftmella, L.] A plant of several vari- 
eties. 

PlM'PMffiL-L^, n. (BoL) A genus of plants, mostly peren- 
nials, including barnet. 

tPlXP'jMCi, 0 . Idttle; petty ; as, a pimping thing* Stinner* 
PiK'PLE, (-ol) B. A small red pustule ; a blotch. 


PIN, n. I pennutHy low L.] A short, pointed piece of wire, 
with a head, used for fesfonmg clothes : — any thing driven 
to hold parts together ; a peg ; a bolt , any slender thing 
fixed in another body ; that which locks the wheel to the 
axle ; a Imchpln ; the central part ; a peg by which mu- 
sicians stretbh or relax their strings. — • A homy induration 
of the membranes of the eye. Hanmer, A cylindrical 
roller made of wood. CorbeL A noxious humor in a 
hawk’s foot Jlinaworth. [State of being almost drunk. 
Oroee, Note; strain; whim. H^EstrangeT] 

PIN, V. a. [l PiiriTBO ; pp. fibbibo, piwbbd.] To fostefi 
with pins ; to fasten ; to make fast ; to join ; to fix ; to 
•hut up ; to peiL 

PiN'A-yoRE,**' B. A sort of garment or apron, worn by chil- 
dren or laborers to protect their clothes ; a child’s aisron ; 
a scuffle. P. Mag. 

Pl-NXs'T:gR, B. [L.] The wild or mountain pine. Jlnon. 
PlN'cXsE, n. A case for pins ; a pincushion. 

PIn'cEE?, [pln's^ra, & fV. P. J. F. Jo.] %. {pmeetUy Fr.] 
An instrument by which any thing is griped in order 
to be drawn out, as a nail. “ This word is frequently 
mispronounced mnekers.” Walker. See Pibohbm. 
PINCH, V, a. [pvneery Fr.] [». pinckbd j pp. pi bo hi bo, 
piBOHBD.] To squeeze between two small hard bodies, 
as the fingers, teeth, or parts of a utensil ; to press , to 
gall , to fret , to gripe ; to oppress ; to straiten ; to dis- 
tress ; to pain ; to try thoroughly. 

PINCH, V. B. To act with force, so as to be felt ; to bear 
hard ; to be puz^h^ ; to spare ; to be flrugal. 

PINCH, n. [pinfon, Fr.] The act of one who pinches ; a 
painful squeeze ; a gripe : — as much as is pinched up by 
the fingers : — oppresrion ; distress inflicted ; difficulty ; 
time of distress. 

PInch'sEck, b. An alloy of copper and zinc ; a gold-col- 
ored mixed metal, named from the inventor. 

PInch'XE,* n. He or that which pinches, jlsh, 
PInch'^r?,* n. pL An instrument by which any thing is 
griped in order to be drawn out : pincers. SmarL This 
word is very often used instead of pincers, and it is pre- 
ferred by Dr. Webster and Mr. SmarL 
PlNCH'FlST, \ n. A sordid person ; a niggard ; a miser. 
PInch'pEn-ny, I Huloet, 

PInch'ing,* p. a. Griping ; oppressing ; covetous. Ash. 
PlNCH^-spOT-xyD,*^ a. Discolored by having been pmched. 
Shak. 

PIn'cOsh-iqn, (-kftsb-yn) n. A cushion to keep pins in. 
PIN-dXr'jc, n. An irregular ode , an ode in imitation of 
the odes of Pindar. Addison. 

Pjn-dXr'jc, a. Relating to, or resembling. Pindar. 
P|N-i>Xr'i-c4J.,* a. Relating to Pindar , Pindaric. CoiDley. 
PlN'DAR-i^M,'*' n. An imitation of Pindar. Johnson. 

PIN'D AR-Ist,* n. An imitator of Pindar. Johnson. 
PIn'dOst, n. Metal dust in a pm manufactory. 

PlNE, B. [piniw, L. , pm, Fr. , pmn, Sax.] A large evergreen 
tree of many varieties, valued for timber: — a pine-apple. 
PiNE, V. n. [L FiBso ; pp. fibibo, fibbo.] To languish; 
to wear away with any kind of misery ; to flag ; to 
droop , to waste away. 

PINE, V. a. To wear out , to grieve for. MilUm, [R.] 
tPlNE, n. Woe: want; suffering of any kind. Spenser. 
WN'jp-AL, [pln'?- 9 il. W. P. J. Ja. tVb. ; pln'y?tl, S. K. } pl'- 
np-^l, Sm.] a. fpinSalCy Fr.] Resembling a pineapple. — 
(Anai.) Applied to a protuberance or gland of the brain 
PINe'Ap-ple, n. The ananas, a delicious tropical fruit, 
resembling, in sb^, the cone of a pine. 
PiNe'-Xs-t^r,* n.The wild pine. Hanuiton, See Pibabtkr. 
PINe'-BXr'r^n?,* n.pl. a term applied to level, sandy 
tracts covered with pine-trees in the Southern United 
States. Darby. 

fPlNE'FOL, 0 . Full of woe ; sorrowful. Bp. Hall, 
PlNE'-MAR-T]gN,* B. (ZooL) A morton valued for its for. 
Booth. 

PlN'E-Ry, B. A place where pineapples are raised. 

PiN'EY,* a. Aboundmg in pines. See Pibt. Ure. 
PIn'-f^th-er,* b. a feather, from its size, assimilated to 
a pin ; a feather beginning to shoot, or not folly grown. 
Smart. 

PIn'-fEath-ERED, (-Erd) a. Having pin-feathers. 
PIn'f5ld, n. A place for confining beasts ; a pound. 
PIN'-FOOT-ED,* fpIn'fot-Ed) 0 . Having the toes or feet bor- 
dered by a memmane. Kirby. 
tPlN'OLE. (plng'gl) n. A small enclosure. Aineworth. 
PfN-0V&'DOy*n. [L.] (AnaU) Fat of animals lying under 
theskm. Crabb. 

PlN-&ufiD'j-NO08,* a. Fat Dr. Cogan. [R.] 
fPlN'ouiD, (plng'gwjd) 0 . [pingutsy L.J Fat; unetuoua, 
Mortimer. 

tPlN'ouj-F?,* V. a. To fatten ; to make fat Cudwortk. 
PlN'aulTE,* n. (Jlfm.) An oil-green mineral. Dana. 
PIN'&UJ-TUDE,* tt. Fatness ; obesity. Sir W. SeoU. [R.] 
PiN'HdLD,* B. A place where a pin makes fast Smart. 
PiN'HdLS, B. A hole or perforation, such as is made by a 
pin. 

PiN'iQN, (pin'yyn) n. [pignony Fr.] The Joint of the 
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wing remotest flrom tlie t>ody ; a featber or quill of the 
wing ; a wing : — a fetter or bond for the arm: — a smaU, 
toothed wheel which plays in the teeth of a larger one. 
VJjtfjQSf (pln^yn) V. a. [». FiifioKxoj pp. Fitviomiro, 
riifioavD.l To confine or bind, as the wings or pinions ; 
to disable the pinion } to confine by binding the arms or 
elbows to the sides : to shackle ; to bind. 

PlN'iQM'ED, (pln'yuna)fl. Furnished with pinions. Drydau. 
fPiN'lQN-lST, (pln'yvin-lst) n. Any bird that flies. Browne, 
VLN'ix^t* n, (Jtfm.) A soft, crystallized mineral. Brande. 
Pink, n. [yvnk^ D.] A small, fragrant flower of many varie- 
ties ; the diantbus , the usual color of the flower ; a light 
crimson} a color of reddish hue: — the summit of ex- 
cellence : — a little eye } a little fish } the minnow. — 
[ptncke. Danish } pinque^ Fr.] A kind of heavy, narrow- 
Bterned ship : hence the sea-term pvnk-atemed, 

PlNKfV a. [pmk, D.] ft. riifKKD, pp, riirKriro, Piifaxn.] 
'J'o work in eyelet-holes } to pierce } to stab. Jidduon, 
PiXR, V, n, [pinckeUf D.] To wmk with the eyes. VE- 
strange, 

a. Resembling the most usual color of the pink, 
light crimson. Smart 

PiNK‘-c6L-pnBP,* (-yrd) a. Having the color of the pink. 
Moore. 

PlNK'-E?ED, (-Id) o. Having little eyes. Holland. 
PiNK'-N££-PLE, n. A shepherd’s bodkin. Sherwood, 
PiNK'-ST^RNED, (-stdmd) o. (ATout.) Having a narrow 
stern, as a ship. 

Pin '-M ix-? E, n. One who makes pins. 

PIn^-mOn-ey, (-mfin-?) n. Money allowed to a wife, as 
for pins, that is^ for her private expenses. 

PIN 'N ACE, n. rptnosse, Fr.l (MauU) A small, light vessel 
with sails ana oars : — a boat belonging to a ship of war. 
Pin'NA-cle, (pln'na-kl) n. [ptnocis, Fr., ptnna^ L.] (Arch.) A 
small square or polygonal pillar or turret on a building, 
generally on an angle of a building ; a turret or elevation 
above the rest of the building: — a high, spirir^ point. 
PlN'NA-CEE, tj. a. To furnish with pinnacles. fVarUm, 
PiN^NA-ciiED,* (-kid) a. Having a pinnacle. Mason, 
1Pin'nA9^£i n. Poundage of cattle. HtUoeL 
Pin'nate,* a. (Bot) Divided into a number of pairs of 
leaflets. P. Cyc. 

PIn'nat-ed. a. \pmnatv3f L.] (Bot) Feathered, having 
leaflets; pinnate. 

P|n-nXt'|-fTd,* a. (Bot) Divided in a pinnated manner, 
nearly down to the midrib. P. Cyc. 

PjN-NXT'i-PftD,* o. Fin-footed} having the toes bordered 
by a membrane. Hamilton. 

P 1 N-nAt'i-p£d,* n. A fin-footed bird. Brande. 

PiN'NER, n. One who pins , a maker of pins : — the lappet 
of a head-dress which flies loose. [A pounder of cattle. 

PlN'NET,*n. Apinacle; awing. ScoU. 

PKn'NI-FORM,* a. Having the form of a fin. Hill. 
PlN'NlNO,* n. The act of fastening with pins: — the low 
masonry which supports a frame of stud-work. Forby. 
See UitnEariitNiNo. 

PIn'ni-pSd,* n. A species of crab. Brande. 

PlN'NQCK, n. The tomtit ; a small bird. Ainsworth. A 
tunnel under a road to carry oflf the water , a culvert. 
Holloway. [Local, England.] 

FIn'nv-la'I'e,’*' a, (Bot) Subdivided into leaflets; pin- 
nate. Booth, 

PIn'nCle,* n, A small fin. Hill. 

Pint, n. Half a quart ; the eighth part of a gallon ; a 
liquid measure. Dryden. 

PjN-TX'DO,* n. A bird of South America. Hawkesworth. 
PIn'tXil,* n, A kind of duck, with a pointed tail. Pennant 
PIn'tle,'*' n. An iron pm which keeps a cannon from re- 
coilii^; — a hook, or bolt, fur hanging a rudder. Crabb, 
Pint'-P6t,* n. A measure of a half a quart. Shak. 
PIn'vI'Ej One of the sights of an astrolabe. 

Pi'NV, a. Abounding with, or resembling, pines. 
Pi-<?-N££R', n. [pnmter, from pwn, FrJ A soldier or person 
whose business it is to clear a road before an army, to 
sink mines, 8md throw up works and fortifications : —one 
who removes obstructions, or prepares the way for those 
who follow, 

Pi-g-NfifiR',* V. n. [i. rioiTEERED} pp. pionebrino, pio- 
neered.] To act as pioneer ; to clear the way. Qtu Rev. 
Pl-p-NfifiR^* V. a. To remove obstacles from ; to clear for 
passage. More. 

Pro-NJED,* (pl' 9 -nid) a. Furnished with pionies. Shak. 
tPrg-NlNG, n. Works of pioneers ; a pioneering. Spenser, 
Pi'g-NY, n. [pumUy Bax. ; pisoma, L.] A perennial plant 
with a large flower: — written also pooiiy. Bee Pbont. 
Pi'ovsj «• [pw«» L.] Partaking of piety; possessing piety; 
dutiful to God } devout ; godly ; religious ; — dutifhl to par- 
ents or other near relations. — Pwus frauds a fraud or 
a wrong done with a professedly relirious motive. 
Fl'oys-LV, od. In a pious manner; religiously. 

Ftp n, [p^e. D.] A disease in fowls, being a defluzion or 
a Wny pellicle that grows on the tip of their tongues : 
~-a spot on playing cards : the seed of an apple. 


Ftp, e.fs. [p^. L.1 To chirp or crv as a bird ; to peep. HeWs. 
PiPS. a. Welsh ; pipe, Sax.] Any long, hollow bodv ; 
a tube:— a tube of baked day or other dubstanee for 
smoking tobacco:— a wind-instrument of music:— the 
organs of voice and respiration ; as, the wind-pqiet— the 
key or sound of the voice a large cask; a liquid or 
wine measure, from ]05 to 140 gallons.*— {Lew) A roll, of 
great roll, in the English exchequer. — (Afm.) An ore 
running endwise in a hole. Crabb, 

PIPE, V. n. [i. PIPED ; pp, PIPING, PIPED.] To play on the 
pipe ; to emit a shrill sound ; to whittle. 

Pips, v. o. To play upon a pipe. 1 Cor. xlv. 
PIpe'-ChAm-ber,* n. A receptacle for water. Danner. 
PIpe'-ClAy,* n. (Afm.) A species of clay employed in 
the manufacture of earthenware. MeCuBoeh, 

PIPED,* (pXpt) a. Formed with a pipe; tubular. Qye, 
PiPE^-KsHj^* % A small sea-flsh. Surer, 

PiP^EH} N. One who plays on the pipe:— a long, slender 
fish. 

PIp'E»-Ii><?e,* n. (Bot) The barberry bush, a shrub. 
Johnson, Bee Peppbridgb. 

PIp'EU-Ine,* h. (Chem.) The active principle of black 
pepper. P. Cye. 

PIpe'-TrAE, n. The lUac-tree. 

Plp^lNO, a. That pipes In speech as from sickness!- 
weak ; feeble ; sickly : — that pipes in the act of boiling ; 
— hence the vulgar phrase piping hot 
PlP'KjN, n. A small earthen boiler. Pops. 

P/p'P|N, n. [puppynghe, D.] A kind of apple ; an excellent 
winter apple. 

IIPIQ'UAN-CV, (ptk'an-BE) n. Slate of being piquant; 

sharpness , pungency ; severity. • 

IIPIQ'U^NT, (plk'ant) [plk'ant, P. J. F. Jo . ; pS'kant, SL 
5m.] a. [^Fr.] Pricking, piercing; stimulating to the 
taste, corporeal or mental ; sharp ; pungent ; severe. 
IJPIq'u4lNT-ly, (pTk'ant-l?) ad. Sharply ; pungently. 
PiquE, (pSk) n. [Fr.] An ill-will , an offence , a slight re- 
sentment, grudge: —a point ; a punctilio: — a doubling 
of the points at pi^et. [A depraved appetite. See Pioa.j 
Pique, (pfik) t>, a. [piquer^ Fr.] [u piqued ; pm. piquing, 
piqued.] To touch with envy ; to put into a nret , to kin- 
dle to emulation; to offend; to irritate: — to value; to 
pride, with the reciprocal pronouns. 

PIque, (p5k) V. n. To cause irritation. Tatler, 

I PIQU-Eer', V. n. Bee Piceber. 

P|QU-E£r'er, (pjk-Sr'^r) n. A robber; a picaroon. Swjft 
‘j-qu£t', (p?-k6t0 n. l^iqaet, Fr.] A game at cards. See 
Picket. 

PPRA-cy, n. hrcipareta, Gr. ; ptratica, L.] The crime of 
robbery on the sea ; the crime or employment of pirates ; 
— any robbery . particularly literary theft. Johnson. 
PI-RA'guX,* A rude canoe. See Pirogue. 

PpRATE, (pl'rat) n. [nsiparfis, Gr. ; pirate, L.] One who 
practises piracy , a sea-robber ; a ship employed in pira- 
cy : — any robber, particularly a bookseller who steals a 
copyright. 

PPr^te, V. a. [i, PIRATED ;pp. pirating, pirated.] To 
take by theft or robbery , to rob by sea. Arbuthnat 
PI'rate, V. n. To practise piracy or robbery. 
PI'R^T-ED,*p. o. Taken by piracy, or robbery, or theft. 
Pi-rAt'I-cal, o. Relating to piracy; plundering, preda- 
tory , robbing. 

Pi-rXt'i-cai^-lV, ad. In a piratical manner ; by piracy. 
PIr-}-m£'l^* n. (Conch.) A genus of crabs. Dr. Leat^ 
PiRN,* n. The wound yarn that is on a weaver’s shuttle. 
Francis. 

Pj-r5oue',* (P^rbgO n. [Fr.] A canoe formed of one large 
tree , a small boat used on the western waters of the 
United States. Flint. Written also penago and pertagua. 
PIk-OuStte',* 71. [Fr.] A twirl, os in dancing. Smart 
PlR-Ou-fcTTK',* V. n. To twirl, to turn round on one foot. 
Maunder. 

tPiR'Ry, n. A rough gale or storm. Sir T. Elyot 
I PI'e^n,* n. A native of Pi^ Eamshaw. 
PIs-i^s-PHAij'TVM,* n. Mineral pitch. Brande. See Pi it as- 
phalt. 

PIs'CA-Ry, n. (Law) The right or liberty of fishing. Crabb 
tPlS-<;A'Tl9N, 71. [pisceUzo, L.1 The act of fishing. Browne, 
PfS-cl'TQE,* n, [L.] A nsberman ; an angler. Oent 
Mag, 

PI8-ca-t6'r|-^l,* 0 . Relating to fishing; piscatory. Oent 
Mag. 

PlB'cA-TQ-By, a. Relating to fishes or fishing. Addison. 
PIs^oMS, (pIs'sSz) n. pi. [L.] Fishes. — (Astron.) The ISith 
sign or the zodiac, represented by two fishes joined 
together. 

PIs'cj-nal,* a. Belonging to a fish-pond. Aek. [E.] 
PIs'ciNE,* a. Relating to fish. Smart 
P(R-cIv^p-Ro08, a, [ptscis and voro, L.] Fish-eating; living 
on fish. Ray. 

Pis£,* (pfi'za) 7u [pisi, Fr.] A kind of clay.— (.drek.) A 
species of wall constructed of stiff earth or clay, carried 
up in moulds, and rammed down, as the work is carried 
up. j^mnds. 
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PfSH, iKterJ, Pshaw ! a contemptuous exclamation. 

PISH. V. n. *To express contempt. Beaum. ^ FL 
Plsu'-PXsH,*^ n. A confhsed medley. Ec. Rev. [Low.] 
Pi'8j-F5EM,* f pl's 9 -f drm, Sm. ; pls^f firm* W'i.J a. Formed 
like a pea. Smart, 

«r Plp'MlRE. [plz'mir, IT. J. F. Jd. 8m . ; pls^- 
mlr, S. P. E. K.] n. [pmiMre, D.J A small insect j an 
ant } an emmeU . 

Pi'SQ-LlTE,* [pl^s^nt. Sm. ; plsVlIt* n. (Min.) The 
pea-stone, a mineral resembling an agglutination of 
peas. i<yeu. 

Pisa, V. n. [pueer, Fr. ; piaetn, Teut] To make water. 
Dr^den. 

Piss. n. Urine ; animal water. Pope. 

Piss'^-BkD, n. A yellow flower growing in the grass. 
Pls's^s-PHALT, %. {nloaa and der^aXrof, Gr. }ptM<utpAaltat«, 
L.1 Muieral pitch, an indurated bitumei. 

Piss 'BflRUfT, a. Btained with urine. 

P18-tA'9Hi 6, [p|8-tft'sh6, 8. W.E. Jo. K. R. ,• pja-tS'chfl, J. 
Stn. ; pi8-ta'chd or pis-ta'sh0, F.l n. [ptetacke. Fr. j pts- 
tacehWi It. j ptetaeta, L.] A nut or an oblong ngure, of a 
sweetish and unctuous taste, the fruit of the putaeia 
vera, a kind of turpentine-tree. Bacon, 

PJfB'TA-clT£,* n. (Min.) A mineral, called also eptdoU. 
Brando, 

Pls-T^-R£fiN^,* n. A small Spanish silver coin, of the 
value of 17 cents j formerly valued at 20 cents. Bouvier. 
PISTR, (pdst) n. [Fr.l A track or footstep. Johnaon. 
tPIs'TJC,* o. (>to-rtit 0 f.] Pure ; genuine. Sir Tk. BnnttM. 
Pls'TiL,* n. (BoL) The pointal of a female flower, adher- 
ing to the fruit, %r the reception of the pollen, and con- 
sisting of three parts, the ovary , style, and stigma. P. Cyc. 
P1s.t|I.-i.A'ceov 8.* (pls-td-la'shvs) a. (BoL) Growing 
the germ or seed-bud of a flower. Smart 
PIs'tj^^Ate,* o. (BoL) Having, or consisting of, a pistil. 

fPte-TiL-Ll'TlpN, n. [pietiUuin, L.] The act of pounding. 
Browne. See PxsTii.LaTioir. 

Pls-TjL-LlF'^R-oOs,* a. (BoL) Having a pistil. Smitk. 
Pls'TpL., n. [ putoiet, Fr.J A small hand-gun ; the smallest 
firearm. 

PIs'Tpi,, r. a. [piatoleTf F^ To shoot with a pistol. JSubrey. 
PIs-tq-lAde^,* n. [Fr.J The shot or discharge of a pistol. 
Orabb. 

P|8-t6le', n. [Fr.J A gold coin of Spam, Germany, dec., 
of diflferent degrees of value. 

P1s-T9-l£t', n. A little pistol , a coin. 

Pia'TQL-iTE,* n. (Mtn.) The pea-stone, a carbonate of 
lime, existing in globules. Brando. 

Ple'TQK, n. [Fr.J A short cylinder of wood or metal, 
which fits exactly the cavity of a pump, or of other hy- 
draulic machines, as an air-pump, &c., and works up and 
down, causing suction , an embolus. 

Pit, n. A hole in the ground ; an abyss , the grave : — the floor 
or middle portion of the audience part of a theatre : — any 
hollow, as of the stomach , the arm-pit i — the arena on 
which cocks fight: — a mark made by a disease: — the 
stone of a fruit, as of a cherry or peach. [Local, U. S.J 
Pit, V, a. [u pmttkd, pp. fittiwo, pittxo.J To lay in a 
pit : — to mark with holes or spots ; to indent : — to set in 
opposition or competition, as cocks in a pit 
PIt'^-pAt, n. A flutter , a palpitation , a light, quick step. 
P1t-^-fAT%* ad. With a fluttering palpitation. Smart 
Pitch, w. [jnc. Sax. ; ptx, L.J The residuum which re- 
mains after boiling tar in an open iron pot, much used 
in abip-building j asphalt or asphaltum , bitumen : — size 
stature j degree ; rate. — (Mua.) The degree of acuteness 
or gravenesa of a note — (-drcA.) The inclmation of 
sloping sides to the horizon, as of a roof. 

PITCH, V. a. [u PITCHXD ; pp. PITCHING, PITCHBO.J To 
fix , to plant ; to order regularly , to set to a key-note ; to 
throw; to cast; to throw headlong ; to cast forward: — 
to smear with pitch. 

PITCH. V. n. To light ; to drofl^ to happen , to fall , to fall 
headlong ; to fix choice, with upon ; to fix a tent. 
PITCH'-BLACK,* a. Black as pitch. JSUon. 

PItch'blEnde,* n, (Min.) A compound of the oxides of 
uranium and iron ; a mineral found in Saxony. Brando, 
PITCH^COAL,* n. (Min.) Jet, a hard, black substance. 


PItch'ee, n. [piekor, Fr.J He or that which pitches : — an 
instrument tor pieremg the ground:— an earthen ves- 
sel ; a water-poU 

FlTCH'-FAR-raiN«, n. A pUy (otherwise called ekuck- 
fartkmg) of pitching copper money into a round hole. 

PlTcii'roKK, n. A fork with which hay or grain if pitched. 

PlTCB'i-NCaa.n. Blackness} darkness. 

PlTcu^lKra,* n. The rising and faUlng of the head and 
stem of a ship , act of throwing, as with a pitchfork. 

Wtch'iko,* a. Msceoiing abni^y j declivous ; steep. • 

rlTCH'PlPE, n. An instrument to regulate the voice, Nn4 
to fire the loading note a tune. Aoetator. . \ 

dSIted piST ^ ▼olcanic rock resemUinf In- | 


PiTCH'v, 0 . Smeared with pitch ; having the qualities of 
jpitcli : — black . dark ; dismal. Skak, 

PlT'-cdAL, (plt'kOl) n. Fossil or mineral coal, ao called 
because it is obtained by sinking pits in the earth. * 
||FlT's-ofl8, [j^t'^s, P. J. Jo. om.; pU'yus, B. £, F. JST., 
pltch^^iis. ff.] a. Sorrowful, mourmul, exoitini 
wofUl ; doleful; compassionate ; tender. [fPitiful, J! 

! PXt^9-o0s-lv, ad. In a piteous manner. 

PlT^E-ofl9-N&88, It. Sonowfulness: tenderness. 

’iT^PALi., n. A covered or concealed pit, liable to be foJlen 
into ; a sort of gin or trap for catching wild beasts. 
tPlT'pALL, V. n. To lead into a pitfklL Milton, 

PlTU, n. The soft, spongy substance in the centre of tbs 
stem of plants: — the marrow of animal bodies: — 
strength ; force ; enerc^ , cogency : — closeness ; impor- 
tance , moment ; principal pan ; quintessence ; chief parU 
PlTH'i-EY) ud. with strength ; with cogency or force. 
PlTH'f-w&BB, n. State of being pithy ; energy. 

PlTH^i. 988 , a. Wanting pitb, strength, or force. 
PlT'-uoiiE, n. A mark made by disease ; a cavity : a hole. 
PlTH'Y, a. Consisting of pith, abounding with pith; 
strong, forcible, energetic. 

PlT'j-^-BLE, a. [pttoyabfOf Fr.J That may be pitied ; ex- 
citing pity , deserving pity. 

PlT'i-^L-BiiE-Nftss, n. State of deserving pity. FottloweU, 
tPlT'i-fiu-LY, od. In a situation to be pitied. FoUkam, 
Plx'l-ER, n. One who pities. Bp. Oauden. 

PIt^I-fCl, o. [Tender , compassionate. Skak, Melancholy , 
moving compassion. Spenssr.J Paltry ; contemptible ; des- 
picable; base; worthless : — now commonly used in a 
bad sense. 

PIt')-fCl-ly, od. In a pitiftil manner ; basely. 
PIt'I-fOl-nEss, n. duality of being pitifUl. 

PIt'}-l£s8, o. Wanting pity or compassion ; merciless. 
PIT'} l£88-ly, ad. Without pity or mercy. Sherwood, 
P1t'}-l£S8-m£ss, n. Unmercifulness. 

PlT'M^N, *./ pL PITMEN. One who, in sawing timber, 
stands in a pit : — an appendage to a forcing pump. 
PIt'sAw, n. A large saw used by two men, of whom one 
is in a pit. 

FIt't^-cAl,i,,* or PIt't^-cAl,* n. One of the curious six 
principles found in wood-tar, of a dark blue, solid sub- 
stance, somewhat like indigo. Ure. 

PIt't^nce, n. [ pitancs, Fr.J A small allowance; a small 
portion ; a little quantity , a trifle. 

PiT'T]}:D,* p. a. Marked with indentations or pits; in 
dented. 

PlT'T}Z-iTE,*n. (JIfin.) Vitnol ochre. Dana. 
P}-tO')-t^-rY, o. Relating to or conducting phlegm. 
PlT'V-iTE, (pit'yy-lt) n. [yitttUe, Fr. ; pituuOf L.J Phlegm ; 
mucus. ArbuiknoL 

P)-tO'}-toDs, a. Consisting of, or discharging, mucus or 
phlegm, Browne. 

PlT'Y, n. [pitie, Fr. ; pietd, It.J The feeling of a humane 
person excited by the distress of another , commiseration ; 
compassion , sympathy with misery. — A ground nfptiy, 
a subject of pity or of grief, in which sense it has, collo- 
quially, a plural , as, a thousand pitiM.” V Estrange. 
PlT'YfV.a. [pitoyoTfOld Fr J [i. pitixo, pp. pitting, pitixo.I 
To have compassion for , to compassionate , to regard 
with pity , to commiserate. 

PiT'y, V. n. To be compassionate. Jer. xiii. 

Piv'pT, n. [ pivot, Fr.J A pm or short shaft on which any 
thing turns. — (Afi/.) The uthcer or soldier upon whom 
the wheelings, in evolutions, are made. 

Plx. n. [pixw, L.J A little chest or box. See Prx, 

Plx'V,* n. A sort of fiiiry or imaginary bei^. Jenmnge. 

[A word common in the south-west part of England. J 
Piz'zjLE, n. The male organ in quadrupeds. 

1 Pla-cA'B1l'}-ty, I n. duality of being placable ; possi- 
Pi.a'ca-bIjE-n£ 88, I bility to be appeased. 

FlA'ca-ble, [pla'ka-bl, S.W.J.E F. Jo. K. Sm. Wb.f 
plak'a-bl, P. Kenrxek.) a. [plocoftilw, L.J That may be ap- 
peased ; appeasable. 

Px.a-cXrd', n. [plakaertf D. ; plaeardj Fr.J A written or 
printed paper pc^d up in some place of public resort ; an 
edict ; a declaration ; a public notification. 

PL^-CARD'fV, a. [plocorder, Fr.J fu PLACA.ai>KD ; pp. «.a- 
cxaoiKo, PLAOAaDED.J To advertise or give notiee of by 
placards , to publish by posting up ; to post up. 
Pea-carts n. Same as placard. HoweU. [r.] 

Pea'cats, V, a, [placet U] To appease : to reconcile. 

Forbes. Ck, Ob, (A word used in Scotland.! 

Peace, n. [place, Fr. ; pl^ee, Sax.J A particular portion of 
space ; locality ; situation ; station ; posiUon ; site ; spot ; 
local relation ; local ezistence ; space in general ; separate 
room ; a seat ; residence ; mansion ; passage in wntlng ; 
ordinal relation ; state of actual operation ; eflbct ; e:ii^- 
ence ; rank ; order of priority ; precedence ; office ; pub- 
lic employment ; post ; charge ; ftinctlon ; room , way j 
ground ; station in life a public square in a city. 

Peace, «, «. [ plaesr, Fr.J [i. rLAoxp ; plaoiiio, peacbd.] 

To put in any place, rank, condition, or office ; to flx ; to 
settle ; to ertahliiih , to set ; to lay ; to dispose ; to order. 
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Pl^-cI ». (Jferf.) A medkiae or preaeriptioD which 
la deaignad to plaaae, rather than hena(^ the patient. OrabL 
pLAcK'L9ni,« a. HuTing no i^ce or ofBoe. Ed. JUv. 
FLkaWM^tf, n. f pL PLACBMJBN. One who haa a place or 
ofilce under a foverament. 

Pl,4-cAl>/fT4. a* [L.J A cake. — (.daaC.) A circular, flat, 
▼aacttlar aubataace, that aervea to convey nourishment 
from the mother to the fcatua in the womb, and comes 

away after the birth ; the after-birth fJtoL) The part of 

the orary to wbkh the ovules are attached : a cellular 
tissue. 

PL^-otTf'T-jiL,* a. Relating to the placenta. Smart. 
PtrAc-^N-TA'TlQN,* n. (BoL) The disposition of the coty- 
ledons in the germination of seeds. P. Qyc. 
PLkC-Jfjl-TlW'Vii-oOB,* a. (Bol) Bearing the placenta. G>ray. 
PlA'c^R, n. One who places. Spenser. 

PlX^'id, a. [plaeiduSf L.] Gentle ; quiet; sereue ; calm: 

not turbulent ; soft; kind, mild. 

PL4-cId'i-tv, I n. State of being placid , mildness : gen- 
PLX9^1D-Nfi88 , ) tleness. Chandler. 

PLk(p'fD~LY, ad. Mildly; gently : with quietness. 

PlA^'jt, n, [ plaeituMf L.](Lau>) Decree or decision of some 
court or government. OlanvUle. 

PLXpff-TA,* n. pi. [I1.I Public courts or assemblies in 
the middle ages. Brande. — {Lau>) A decree, a decision: 

— pleas; pleadings. Crabb. 

PLA9'j-T9-Ry, o. (Late) Relating to the act or form of 
pleading in courts of law. Clayton. 
tPLAcK'^T, or PlAQ'uet, (pkk'ft) 71. A petticoat. Shak. 
Pla.-f6iid',* n. [Pr.j {Arch.) A ceiling of a room, a sof- 
fit. Francis. 

Puk'QjpLf* o.'[7rXayiDs.] {Mus.) Noting a kind of melody ; 

a term in the old ecclesiastical music. P. Cyc. 
||Pla' 91-A-R18M, tt. [plofium, L.] I’he act of taking, with- 
out acknowledgment, in literary composition, the thoughts 
or words of another , literary theft. 

JiPLi'<^l-^-RlsT,* n. One who commits plagiarism ; a plagi- 
ary. Q«. Bev. 

|jPLA'9}-^-RlZB,8 V. a. Sen. To commit literary theft , to 
steal literary property. Qu. Rev. 

UPlA'^I-A-RX, or Pla'oia-RV, P- J- -El F. Jo. 

R.; pla'j9-r9, & ff. if. Sia.J n, [plagium^ Ij. \ plaguare. 
Fr.l One who commits plagiarism. [fPlagiarism. Rretous.j 
IIPlaVI'A-RYi a. Relating to plagiarism or literary theft. 
rLA-9|-ll£'OR^L,'^ a. Having oblique sides. SmarL 
PLA'^i-QN-iTS,* n. (Mui.) A mineral containing lead, an- 
timony, and sulphur. Dana. 

PLA'9i-ds-T6MB,* A. A cartilaginous fish:— a univalve 
mollusk. Brands. 

Plaoue, (pl&g) n. [plaffUf L. ; irXiyyi), Or.] A disease emi- 
nently contagious and destructive ; pestilence: — state of 
misery : — any thing troublesome or vexatious ; trouble. 
PlAoUE, (plag) V. a. ft. plaooko ; pp. PLioumo, plaoukd.] 
To infect with pestilence ; to oppress with calamity ; 
to trouble ; to tease ; to vex ; to harass , to torment , to 
ufllict , to distress ; to torture ; to embarrass , to excru- 
ciate ; to annoy ; to molest. 

'fPLAouE^FOL, (plAg^tTR) a. Infecting with plague ; abound- 
ing with [dagues. Mirror for Mag. 

PlA'GU^R,* (plaSf^r) n. One who plagues or vexes. Browne. 
PLX'auj-LV, (pUL|'9-i9) <*d. Vexatlously , horribly. [Low.] 
PL.i'ou Y, (plS^'f ) a. Vexatious ; troublesome. [Low.] Donne. 
PlAiob, (plasj n. [platSf D.j A sort of flat nsh, valued for 
food. 

PlAice'-M 50 th, n. A wry mouth. B. Jonson. 

PlAid, (pULd) n. [plot, M. Ooth.l A striped or variegated 
cloth, much worn by the Highlanders of Scotland, and 
forming a predominant part of the national costume. 

Plain, (plan) a. [ploniw, L.] Smooth; level; fiat; plane: 

— open , clear ; evident ; not obscure , void of ornament ; 
simple ; artless ; honestly rough , open ; sincere , not soft 
in language : — mere : bare. — Plain charts a chart on which 
the degrees of latitude and longitude are made of equal 
length. — Plain sailings the method of sailing by a plain 
chart. 

Plain, od. Not obscurely , distinctly; frankly, plainly. 
Plain, n. [pfains, Fr.j Level ground , open field , fiat 
expanse ; often , a field of battle ; a plane superficies. 

Plain and plane are often used indiscriininutely , in 
sdence and the arts, the word is generally written plane ,* 
but for a level, open field or expanse, plain. 

Plain, v. a. To level ; to make plain. Bee Plaits. 
f P lain, v. n. [pfatndre, Pr.] To lament , to wail ; to com- 
plain. Milton, 

fPLAlN, V. a. To lament. I^ensor. 
tPLAiN*4.NT * a. A plaintiC Batler. 

PLXiN'DfiAL-fR,* ft. One who deals plainly or fVankly. 
Lecbfbrd. 

PLAiN'DflAL-fNO, a. Honest ; open ; acting without art. 
PlAin'dRal-INCi, It. Management void of art ; sincerity. 
PlIin^i^R,* It. One who ptains. Chapman. 
PLAn«^UBABT-9D,a. Having a sincere, honest heart ; ftank. 
pLAlN^HBART-flD-Nftsa, (pfan^hilrt-^dmds) A. Frankness. 
fPLAlN'iNCi, n. Complaint. Shak. 


PLAiN'LTt'sd. In a plain aniBnar: fhmkly ; sincerely: 

earnest ; evidently , clesrfy ; not obscurely. 

Plain'n^ss, h. OualUy of being plain ; ftatneni rwant ul 
show ; openness ; artlessness ; simiflicity ; flrankness. 
PlAin^85n», ft. Tbe plain, unvaried ohant In church ser- 
vice, in distinction ftom pnek-aongf or variegated musk 
sung 1^ note. Shak, 

PlAin'>8p5-ken, (plan'spb-kn) a. Speaking ftmnkly. 
PlAint, (plant) ft. [ plamUf Fr.j jComplaint ; lament ; 
expression of sorrow. MiUon.'] — (Low) The propounding 
oi exhibiting of any action, personal or real, in writing. 
CoweL 

i PLAlNT'FfiL, a. Complaining , plaintive. Sidney. 
*lAin't}FF, [plan'tif, fP. P. J. F. Jd. K. Sm. f ptiin'tif, 
Kenriek^ ^tt.] n. IplaiHtff Fr.j (Law) One wtio, in a 
personal action, commences a Kiiit, or seeks a remedy for 
an injury to his rights ; opposed to defendant. 
tPLAlN'TlFF, a. Complaining : plaintive. Prior, 
PlAin'tive, a. [piaktif, Fr.j Complaining; lamenting ( 
expressive of sorrow ; sorrowful ; moumftil ; sad. 
PlAin'tive-lv, ad. In a manner expressins grief or sorrow. 
PLAlN^riv£-N£ss, n. (Quality of being plaintive. 
fPLAiNT'L^ss, a. Without complaint; unrepining. Savage, 
FlAin'-Work, (plan'wlirk) n. Work not difficult: — 
common needlework, as distinguished from embroidery. 
PlAit, (plat) 7u [ pletA, Welsh.] A fold ; a dou bie, as of cloth. 
PlAit, V. a. [^plaeta, Su. Goth.] [ 1 . flaitso , pp. plaiting, 
PLAiTBD.] To fold ; to double , to weave ; to braid , to en- 
tangle ; to plat. [OOr “ Often wrongly pronounced pWt.” 
Smart. A vulgar pronunciation in the United States.] 
PlAit'^r, (plit'^r) n. One who plaits.. 

PlXn, a. [ p/an, Fr.l A scheme ; a form , a model ; a device ; 
contrivance, project: — a plot of a building: —a repre- 
sentation of something drawn on paper, or on a fiat surface. 
PlXn, 0 . a. [a. PLANNBD ; pp. plannino, planned.] To de- 
vise , to scheme ; to form m design. 

IPlA^n^-rY, a. Pertaining to a plane. Bailey. 

PlXnch, V. a, [plancAiier^ Fr.] [v planched ; pp. plakoh- 
iNQ, PLANCHED.] To plonk j to covct wlU) boaru or planks. 
Berners. [R.] 

i pLXNCH'^D, a. Made of boards. Shak. 

*lXncii': 9R, n. One who planches : a floor ; a plank. 
tPLANCH'^R, V. a. To make a wooden floor. Sanenft. 
PlXnch'|N», n. (Carp.) The laying of floors; a wooden 
flooring. 

Plane, n. [p/amur, L.] (Oeom.) A completely flat or even 
surface or superficies. — [plans, Fr.] (Carp.) A tool for 
making straight, smooth, or even surfaces on wood : — 
the sycamore-tree. Bee Plain. 

Plane, V. a. [ p/qpsr, Fr.] [u planed ;pp. planing, planed.] 
To level ; to smooth , to make smooth with a plane. 
Plane,* a. (Oeom.) Level , even , plain. Francis. 

Pl An'^r, n. One who planes : — an American tree. Mtchaux. 
PlAn'i^t, n. Iplaneta^h.] A celestial body that revolves 
about another and larger body , a wandering star, as dis- 
tinguished from such as are fixed. — A prunary planet 
is one which revolves round the sun. — A secondary 
planet is one which revolves round a primary planet. 
PlAn-ET-A'RI-Om,* n. (Aetron.) An orrery, or astronomi- 
cal machine which exhibits tbe motions of the planeu 
Harris, 

PlAn'^it-^i-RY, o. [planitaire. Fr.] Pertaining to the plan- 
ets , under the dominion of a j^anet ; produced by the 
planets ; having the nature of a planet ; erratic. 
fPLXN'ET-iipD, 0 . Belonging to, or having, planets. Young. 
tPL^L-NfiT'j-CAL, a. Planetary. Browne. 

PlAne'-Te£e, n. [plane, platans, Fr.] A large tree, of ma- 
jestic appearance, calleu in America the sycamore, or but- 
tonwood . — (Scotland) The maple. 

PLXN'^T-aTBOoK, a. Struck by a planet ; blasted. 
PlAn'¥-tOle,* n. A little planet. Conybeare. 
PLXN-J-F6'L|-Ot)8, a. [ planus and fohum, 1*] (SoL) Con^ 
sistmg of plain leaves, set together in circular rows round 
tbe centre. 

PlXn-|-m£t'R}-cXl, a. Relating to planimetry.. 
Pla-nIM'¥-try. n. [pUmur, L., and utrpioj,Gr.] That part 
of geometry which treats of plain fibres. 

PlXn-|-p£t' VLOO s, a. [ planus, L., and rtraXov, Gr.] (BoL) 
Having fiat petals or leaves , flat-leaved. 

PlXn'jsh, V. a. [l planished ; pp. planishing, planished.] 
To polish : to smooth. 

PlXn'j-sfhere, n. [planus,!,., and sphere.] A^spheru pro- 
jected on a plane a map or one or both hemispheres. 
PlXnk, (pltogk) IS. [planche, Fr.] A broad piece of timber 
thicker than a board : a board from to 4 inches thick, and 
more than 9 in width. Those of fir or pine are called 
deals in England. 

PlXnk, (pl&ngk) v, a. fs. planked ; pp. planking, planked.] 
To cover or lay with planks. 

PlXnk'Y,* o. Constructed of planks. Rowe, 

PLXrt^h^sB,* a. Destitute of s plan. Coleridge, 

PlXn'ni^r, n. One .who fiorms a plan or design# 
PlA'N 9 <-oon'cAv£,* a. Flat on one side, and concave on 
the other. FVaaciE. 
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PLA'irQ-0dN'(<-0^) a. {fUams and conus^ L.] Caral on one 
side, and conical on tne otlier. 

PLA^NQ-cdN'Vft X, a, [planus and convexus, L.] Plat on tbe 
one Bide, and convex on the other. [position. •S^nort 
PLA^NQ-udft-i-zdJM'T^L,* eu Having a level, horizontal 
Pli^>N5R'B{8,« n. (ZooL) A univalve moUusk. RogU, 
FLA'N 9 -aG'BV-L 4 .T£,* 0 . [Bou) Plain, and awl-abaped. 
Browns* 

VlXkt* n. Iplantf Sax . } plaM, Fr. ; ptonto, L.] An organ- 
ized being destitute of sensation ; any thing produced 
from seed : a vegetable ; any vegetable production ; a sap- 
ling. — [pls/Uaf JUJ The sole of the foot. CAapnum, 
PlAmt, V. a. [plants. L. ; plantar, Fr.] [t. rLXNTao \ pp. 
ri.AiTTiKo, PLAifTKo.] To put luto the ground In order to 
grow, as seeds , to set j to cultivate , to generate ; to 
place j to fix i to settle , to establish , to fill or adorn with 
something planted : — to lay the first course of stone in 
buiidmg ; to direct. 

Plant, V. n. To perform the act of planting. Bacon, 
tPLANT'A<^s» n* [plonta^, I 1 .J An herb, or herbs in gen- - 
oral. Shak. 

PlAn'tain, (pian'hn) n. [Fr. ; plaaUago^ L.] A medicinal 
plant : — a tree of the West Indies, and its fruit, which re- 
sembles the banana. 

tPLAN'TAL, 0 . Pertaining to plants. OlanoUls. 
Pl^n-tA'ti^n, h. [plajUatto, L.] Act of planting; the 
place planted ; a piece of ground planted with trees for 
timber : — land approimated to the production of important 
crops, as the sugu-cane, cotton, rice, tobacco, cofifee, k.c . ; 
a large farm : — a colony , establishment. 
PlAnt'-CAne,* n. Sugar-cane from the seed. Smart. 
PlAnt^j^d, p. a. Settled ; well-grounded. Shak. 
PLANT^j^B,n. One who plants , a cultivator: — a proprietor 
and cultivator, as in the Southern States or West Indies. 
PlAn^T)-CLE,* n. A small, young plant. Darwin, 
PlAn'ti-orAde,* n. An animal that walks on the whole 
foot, as the bear. Btrby. 

PlAm^tj-grAoe,*' a. Walking on the whole foot. IRrby. 
PlAnt'inq, n. Act of one who plants , plantation. 
PlAnt^LESS,* a. Destitute of plants. jSd. Reo. 
PlAnt'l^t,* a. A little plant , a plantule. Keith. 
PlAnt'-lIke,* a. Resembling plants. Kirby. 
PlAnt^-LoOse,* n. An insect that infests plants. Lee. 
Plan-tOc'ra-cv,* a. A body of planters. Ec. Reo. [ R.] 
PlAN'tCle,* n. A little plant or germ , a plautlot. Po%. 
PlAnx'tVi* n. An Irish dance. Smart. 

PlAsu, n. [plasche, Teut. , platz. Dan.] A pond , a puddle : 

— a branch partly cut on and bound to other branches. 
PlAsh, V. a. [ylasschen, Teui.] [u puasusd , pp. flashing, 
PLASHED.] To dash with wate^ to distturb the water ; to 
splash. — [plesser, old Fr.J To interweave branches. 
hhielyn. 

PlAsh'V) Watery : filled with puddles ; splashy. 

PlA^bi, n. [aXdffttii.j A mould, a matrix m which any 
thing is cast or formed. tVoodioard, 

PlA^ n. (Jtfin.) A species of green gem. Hamilton. 
Pla^uAt')-c^, a. Having the power of givmg form. 
Atore. [R.J 

PlAs^tj^r, n. [piastre, old Fr. ; irhdoffai, Gr.] A composi- 
tion of water, lime, and other things, for overlaymg 
walls : — a substance, generally formed of gypsum, for cast- 
ing figures and ornamentSL — (Med.) A composition for 
external application ; a kind of salve. •— PUutor of Pans, 
gypsum, or calcined gypsum. 

PlAb't^b, V. a, [plastrer, old Fr.] [l flasteexo ; pp. plas - 
Tzaivo, PLASTXBZD.] To overlsy or cover, as with plaster, 
to smooth over. [plaster. 

PlXb'ter-er, n. One who plasters or forms figures in 
pLAs'TJgR-lNej n. Work done in plaster. JScclus. xxit, 
PLAa'TER-8TONE,*n. Gypsum used for making plaster. (7re. 
PlAs'TIC, o. Givmg form ; moulding, as with plaster. 
PlAs^ti-o^l, a, [ithaariiros.] Plastic. More, [r.] 
PlAs^tic-A/LAy,* n. [QsoL) One of the beds of the eocene 
tertiary period. Bedt. 

PL^a.Tl 9 'l-Ty,^ a. Tbe quality of being plastic. Brands. 
PL^s-T6o^BA-FHr,*' n. The art of fornidng figures in plas- 
ter : — counterfeit writing. Maundor. 

PLAs'T&pN, n. [Fr.] A piece of leather stuffed, forming a 
texture for the breast, which a fencing-master uses for 
protection while teaching. 



of land asmooth or level portions ground ; also called 
a plot I — work performed by platting. 

I PlaT, o. Plain ; fiat. Chaucer. 

PlAt, od. [plat, Teut. j Downright; smoothly. DrasU. 
*lAt'ANE, n. [pfetaass, L.; nhirauos, Gr.j The fdane- 
tree. Spenser. 

PLlT'A-NlsT^'ii. rphmmtfta, L.] A kind of fish;— a spa- 
eies of dolphin. Brands, 

PlAt^bA^,*!!. [Arch.) A square moulding, mojectisf less 
than its height or breadth. Brands. 

Plate, n. [plats, Teut. ; plat, Pr.] A flat, extended piece 
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of metal ; a vessel, almost fiat, on which provisions art 
eaten at table: — armor in flat pieces, distinguished fttim 
laati. — [ Plata, Sp.1 Silver and gold wrought into articles 
of household flimiture.— (.drcA.) A piece of timber lying 
borizontaily on a wall, for tbe reception of the ends of 
girders, joists^ Ac. 

Plate, «. a. [l plated ; pp, plating, plated.] To cover 
or overlay with plate or silver, or a coating or wash of 
silver: — to arm with plates. Shak, To beat into lamina 
or plates. Dryden. 

PLATEAtt,* (plk-tdO [plU^S JT. 8m. i pl&t'S, Afatmder.] n- 
[Pr.J pL Fr. plateaux i Eng. plateaux or pla- 
teaus, (plk-tdzO A large ornamental dish, for the cen- 
tre of a table; a table, an elevated plam; table-land. 
P. Cyc. 

PlAt'^d,* p. a. Covered with plate or silver ; as, platsd 
ware. Urs. - [hold. BoswsU. 

PlAte'fOl,* n. ; pL platefuls. As much as a plate will 
PlAte^-GlAss,^ n. A fine kind of glass, cast in plates, 
used for looking-glasses, the better kmd of wmdows, Ac. 
FVancis. 

PlAt^EN, tt. The plate or flat part of a printing press, on 
which the impression is made. 

Pl At'form, n. [ plaUeforme, Teut.] A level formed by con- 
trivance: — a plan or ichnography of an intended build- 
ing: — aflat floor, of wood or stone, raised above the 
ground ; a level floor ; a foundation : — a scheme ; a plan. 
fPLA^Tic, 0 . (Astrolo^) Applied to an aspect or ray cast 
from one planet to another, not exactly, but within the 
orbit of its own light. BaU^. 

PlAt'j-na, [pUit'e-na, W. Ja. K. Sm ; pla-U'nS) Dunglison.] 
n. [platina, Sp.J [Min.) Tbe heaviest of metals , — now 
more commonly written platinum. See Platinum. 
PlAt^INGi,* n. Act of covering with plate : a coat of silver. 
PlAt'}-n5d£,**' n. (^Oalvantsm) The cathode or negaUve 
pole of a galvanic oattery. Fionas, 

PlAt'i-nOm,* n. (Mtn.) A metal, of whitish color, very 
bard, exceedingly ductile, malleable, aud dilficult of fu- 
sion. — It 18 the heaviest substance known, the specific 
gravity being 2X.5. Brande. 

Pla-t6n'ic,* n. A follower of Plato, a PlatonisL Pope, 
Pla-tSn'jc, I a. Relating to Plato, to Platonism, or to the 
PL,^-T6N'i-CAL., J philosophy of Plato. — Platonic love, a 
love between the sexes wholly spiritual, or unmixed with 
carnal desires. 

Pla-t5n')-caIo-X'Y) After tbe manner of Plato. 

IIPl A'tq-nIsm, n. The philosophy of Plato. •— “ The leading 
doctrine of Platonism is the independence of God, or spirit, 

I and matter, as tbe two distinct and eternal principles 
I by which all things exist, tbe one operating formatively 
on the other, but not creatively.” Smart. 
I|PLA'TC>-Nl8T,rpla't9-«Ist»-^u- A- plkt'9-nl8t, JV 
P.J n. One wno adheres to Platonism. 

IIPLA'TQtNiZE, V. n. [t. Platonized^ pp. Platonicino, 
Platonized.J To reason or think like Pluto. Enfield. 
(]PLA'TQ-NlZ-ER,n.ODe whoPlatomzes. Young. 
FlA'TOOn', n. [a corruption of peloton. Ft.] (Mu.) A small, 
square body of musketeers, drawn out from tbe mam 
body, m order to strengthen the angle of a larger square, 
or to do duty m ambuscade, defile^, &c. , a body separate 
from the midn body. 

PlAt'ter, n. One who plats : — a large dish for bolding 
provisions for the table. 

PlAt^tinci,* n. Bark, cane, straw, &c., woven or plaited 
for making hats. McCuUotk. 

PLAT-y-c£PH^A-i<oC8,* a. Broad-headed. SmarL 
PlAt-y-orPnIte,* n. A broad, lily-shaped fossil animal. 
Smart, 

PlAt-?'p-don,* b. a broad4ootbed animal. Smart. 
FlXt'y-pOs,* n. (Zool) A flat-footed quadruped of New 
Holland, with a mouth like a duck’s bill ; — now called 
omUhorhynchus, P. Cyc. 

PlAt^Y-KhIme»* n. A species of monkey. Brande. 
PlAu^djt. b. [plaudits, L,] Applause ; acclamation ; a 
shout of applause or apprimation. 

PlAu^di-tp-RY)* a. Giving applause ; laudatory. Maunder 
PLAu-g}-BlL'|-TY, B. duality of being plausible. 
PlAu^si-ble, (^9lw'z9-bl) a. [plausible. Ft.', plaueibdie, 
L.] Having the appearance of truth; apparently right; 
superficially pleasing ; colorable ; specious ; popular. 
PLAu'El-BLE-Nkss, B. Speclousness ; show of right. 
PlAu'e^blY} ad. In a plausible manner ; speciously. 
PLAu^8}yE,a. Applauding. [fPlausible. SAolc.] 

PlAy, (pla) V. n. [l plated ; pp. plating, plated.] To 
sport ; to frolic ; to do, not as a task, but for pleasure ; 
to act or operate with the easy effect of nature, of skill, 
or of contrivance ; to act as if for sport ; to toy ; to trifle ; 
to mock: — to game; to contend at some game: — to touch 
a musical Instrument ; to operate ; to wanton ; to move Ir- 
regularly : —to personate a drama ; to represent a charac- 
ter ; to act. * 

Play, r. a. To put in action or operation ; to use an instru- 
ment of music ; to perform ; to act ; to exhibit dramati- 
cally. 
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PLlTy (pl&) n. Action or occupation for pleamire or atnuflc* 
ment ; p^ime , amusement j sport ; jest, not eametm — 
Rdnuna; a coniMy or tragedy : — agame; practice of gam- 
ing ; contest at a game : — practice in any contest ; em^oy- 
ment : — office i practice i action j manner of acting t — 
room for action; liberty of acting: — act of touching an 
instrument. 

PlAy'bIli.,* n. An advertisement of a play or dramatic 
performance. Johnson, 

PlIy^book, (pla'biik) a. A book containing plays. 

Play'd Ay, ». Day exempt from tasks or work. Siojt 
PLAY'DfiBT. (pla'ddt) n. Debt contracted by gaming. 
PlAy'^r, (pla'Vr) n. One who plays ; an actor ; a gamester. 
PLAY'Fl;x.-Ldw, n. A companion in play. 
tPLAY'FfiRE, ». A playfellow. Ootoer. 

FlAy'pOl, o. Pall of play ; gay j merry , sportive j lively. 
PLAY'F&z.-LYt* ad. In a playful manner. Boswell. 
PlAy'gAme, n. Amusement or game of children. 
PlAy'-gS-er,* n. A frequenter of plays. Mrs. Butler. 
Pl.Ay'-g6-jng,* o. Frequenting the theatre. Davies. 
PlAy'hoOse, n. A house for dramatic performances. 
^lAy'mAte, n. Playfellow; companion m amusement. 
,Pl.AY'Pli£A9-VR£, (pla'plSilh-yr) n. Idle amusement. Ba- 
con. 

tPLAYSE'MoOTH,* n. A wry mouth. B. Jonaon. 

i PLAY'spME, (pla'svim) a. Wanton , playful. Shelton, 
PlAy'sqme-ness, u. Wantonneas , levity. B. Jonaon, 
*lAy'THIng, n. A toy : a thing to play with. Locke. 
PlAy'wrIght, (pla'rit; n. A maker of plays. Pope, 
PlAy'wrIt-eR,* «• A writer of plays. Chambera. 

Pi.£a, (pl6) n. [plaidf Fr.] (Z«w) The act or form of 
pleadmg, that which a pMty alleges for himself in a 
cause tried in court ; the argument of a lawyer or coun- 
sel in a cause in court: — an allegation, an apology; 
argument ; defence ; an excuse. 
fPLEACH, V, a. [pleaaeTj old Fr. ; rrXUWf 6r.] To bend ; to 
interweave , to plat. Shak. 

PLiAD, (pl€d) V. n. [pledier^ pUder^ old PV. ; plmder^ mod- 
ern.] [k rcxADKo; pp. PkKADiifa, P1.BAOSD.1 To offer 
pleas or allegations, as arguments for or against some- 
thing , to argue berore a court of justice ; to reason with 
another , to be offered as a plea , to reason. 0 ^ It is a 
rt‘gular verb , yet the Scotch use pled^ or pl^od, for the 
ini|)erfect tense and past participle, instead of pUadedf gs 
also do many Americans, es^cially in conversation. 
Pllad, V. a. To defend , to discuss ; to allege in pleading 
or argument ; to offer as an excuse. 

Plead' A-BLE, a. That may be alleged in plea. Howell. 
Pllad'er, n. One who pleads ; an advocate. 

PlCad'inq, n. Act or form of pleading. — pL (Law) The 
altercations of litigants ; the allegations of parties to suits, 


1P]:.iA8'VR-X«T, ft. One devot^ to pleofura. Browns, 

PLE-BS'i.^if, (pl^-bS'ygn) n. [plibitenf Fr.; plebema, L.] 
A (too cltUwn of ancient Rome, belonging to the lower 
class ; not a patrician : — one of the common people ; a 
rustic. 

PLE-B£'iAir, (pl^-bfi'ygn) a. Belonging to the plebeians or 
common peoj^e ; vul^ ; low ; common. 

tjPLE-Bfi'XANOE, (-ygns) n, CommOnalty. Du BaHaa. (1681.) 

PLE-Bfi'i^N-lgM,* (pi^be'ygn-lEm) n. The qualities of a 
plebeian ; vulgarity Foster, 

Ple-b£'i^n-1ze,* (pl9-b6'yfn-Iz) v, a. To render jdebeian 
or common. Ch, C», 

PLfiB-j-Fi-cA'TigN,*^ n. Act of making plebeian. Cola 
ridge. [R.] 

Plebiscit,* n. [ pleHacttum^ It.] A law or order made by 
the Roman plebeians or commonalty, on the requisition 
of a tribune. Boumer, 

Pl£c-tc>g-nAth')o,* o. Applied to fishes having fixed 
jaws. Scudamore. 

PL&cfTRV^t*n. [L.] An instrument used by the ancienta 
for playing on the lyre.— (.dnoL) The styloid process of 
the temporal bone. CrM. 

Pl£d> u Sep. from Plead. Erroneously used for pleaded. 
Sir David Brewater, See Plbad. 

Pl£d 9£, (pl£j) n. Any thing put to pawn ; a gage ; any 
thing jpven as security, a pawn; a surety, a bail, a 
hostage ; a deposit : — an invitation to drink, or a health 
in drinking. 

Pl£d 9E, (idfij) V. 0. [pleg’sr, old Fr^j pfiedgeUf Oer.] [i. 
pcEDQBD ; pp. PuiDoiifo, PLEDOED.] To put in pswH ; to 
give as warrant or security ; to secure : — to invite to drink 
by a pledge, or bv accepting the cup or health after another. 

PLfiD^^fifi',* n. The person to whom a pledge is given. P, 
C^e. 

Pledi^e'less,* a. Having no pledges. Qa. Rev. 

PLfiDq^E 5 r',* n. (J^w) One who gives a pledge ; correl- 
ative of pledgee. BlacksUme. [R»] See MoETGAOBoa. 

Pl£d<^'ER, n. One who pledges or offers a pledge. 

PL£Diji'E-B¥i'*' ^ {,Law) Sure^ship ; an answering for. 
Whiehaw, * 

PLfiD^'ET, n. {plaggheiD.^ {Med.) Aflat tent, or small 
mass of lint. 

jjPL£'lA-D£^, (pie'y^i-dSz) n. pL {pleiades^ L.; nAeid(^c(, Or.] 
(Myth.) The seven daughters of Atlas, who were trans- 
formed to stars : — the seven stars. See Pleiads. 

jlPLE'i^D?, (plS'yadz) [rfg'y^dz, fT. P. F. Sm. fVb. ,* pla'- 
^dz, K Ja.i pll'fidz, & K.] n. pL The Seven Stars, a 
northern constellation. Dryden, 

fPLfi'NAL, 0. [pienuef L.] Full ; complete ; plenary. Beau- 
monL 

! Pl£n'a-R 1 -lt, ad. In a plenary manner , fiilly. 
PLfiN'^-RI-Nfiss, 7u Fulness ; completeness. 

‘l£n' 4 iR-TV, n, [plenua, L.l (JBSng. law) The state of a ben- 
efice, office, Sec.j when full; m opposition to vacancy. 
Blackstone. 

}1PL£N'^-Ry, or Pl£'NA-RV, [plSn'^-rp, S. P.J. E.F.K.R.; 

f lS'n^-re, Jo, Sm. W b . ; plen'?-r$ or plfi'nfli-r?, fF.] a. 

plenu^ L.] Full; complete; enture. — Plenary tnaptra- 
tum. (Theol.) that kind or degree of inspiratiun which 
excludes all mixture of error. 

HPlEn'a-ev, or PLfi'N^RY, n. (Law) Decisive procedure. 
Ayliffe. 

PLEN-i-Lfl'N^R,'^ o. Relating to the fUll moon , plenfluna- 
ry. Campht^ [R*] 

Plen-j-lu'n^RY, o. Relating to the fUll moon. Browne. 
fPLfiN'l-LOWE, n. [pteiMliiniunt, li.] A full moon. B.Jon- 
eon. 

PLE-NtP'p-TfiNCE, I n, [plenua and ootontta, L.] Fulness 
PLE-NiP'P-TfiN-cy, J of power. Milton. [R.] 
Ple-n1p'q-t£nt, a. [plempotenat L.] Invested with full 
power. Milton. 

PL£N-j-p<>-TfiN'Tj-A-By, (pl8n-^pp4«n'sh9-9-r?) n. [pl^ 
mpotentiairey Fr.] An ambassador, envoy, commissioner, 
or negotiator. Invested with full power. 
PLfiN-j-pp-TfiN'Ti-A-Ry, (plSn-^-p^-ten'sh^-^-r?) a. Invest- 
ed with full powers, as a negotiator. Cowley. 
tPLfiN'iSH, t>. o. [pUnxry old Fr.] To replenish. Reeve. 
Pl£'N}ST, n. [p/sniw, L.] One who holds all space to be 
full of matter ; opposed to vacuisL Boyle. 

Pl£n'i-T(Jdb, n. [plenitudoy L. ; pWmtuds, Fr.] State of 
being full ; the contrary to vaemtyi — repletion ; fulness ; 
plethory ; abundance ; completeness. 
PL£N-j-TU-Df-NA'Rf-AW,* «. One who allows no vacuum 
to exist in nature : a plenist. Shafleabury. [R.] 
lIPLfiN'TE-oOs, [plen't^-tts, P. J. Jo. 8m. i pWn'tyys, F. F. 
K. { plfin'chys, R ,• pWn'ch^Bs, W.] a. fplsuftsux, old Fr.] 
Copious; exuberant; abundant: ^nUfUl; fHiitful. 
IjPLEN'TE-oOs-Ly, ad, Copioasiy ; abundsnUy ; plenti- 
fully. 

||PLfiN'TE>Pt}s*itfiS8, n. Abundance ; pisnty. 
FLfiN'Tl-FfiL, 0 . Copious ; abundaitt ; exuberant ; fruitful ; 
ample , plenteous. 

Pl£]h'ti-fCl-ly, ad. Copiously; abundaBtly; exuber* 

; antly. 


when they are put into a proper and iMal form ; pleas. 
fPLEA'^ANCE, (ple'z^s) n. [pkusanceyFr,] Gayety , pleas- 
antry. Spenser. 


FLfiAS'VRE,(plezh'vu')n. [platstr.Fr.J That which pleases ; 
gratification of the senses, or of the mind ; transient en- 
joyment; comfort; delight : — loose gratification: — ap- 
probation t — what the will dictates; choice: arbitrary 
will, —./ft pleaeurey according to choice or desire ; as one 
pleases. 

PLfiAg'VBB,(pl8zh'vr}e.a. To please ; to gratify. Shak. [R.] 
Pl£a8'VR£,* (plfizh'vir) v. n. To pursue Measure. C. Lemb. I 
FLfiAg'VRE>BOAT,*irplSzh'vu-bO() n. A boat used for excur- 
sions of pleasure. Clarke. 

PLfiAS'yEE-ClB'RlA^E,'^ (piezh'gr-k&r'ij) n. A carriage 
used for pleasure. Adame. 

tPLkAS'VRS-FfiL. (^8zhV-f hi) a. Delightful Ahbot 
Fl£a9Vbk-OR&und, n. Ground, near a mansion, devoted | 
to ornamentai purposes and recreation* j 


pLfiA^'^NT, (plSz'^nt) a. [plaUanty Fr.] Delightful ; grate- 
ful to the senses ; cheerful , agreeable ; pleasing: — fitted 
to raise mirth , jocose ; facetious , gay ; lively , merry. 
PL£Ai^'ANT-Ly, (plez'ant- 1 ^) od. In a pleasant manner; 

agreeably , gayly , merrily ; in good humor ; lightly. 
Pl£ae'^nt-n£ 8S, n. State of being pleasant : gayety. 
PLfiA§'ANT-Ry, (plSz'en-tr^) n [plaisantene, Fr.l Gayety ; 

merriment ; a sprightly saying , lively talk ; light humor. 
Please, (plSz) v.a. [placeOjU.] [t. pleased ; pp. pleas- 
trra, pleased.] To delight ; to gratify ; to humor; to sat- 
isfy. — 7 V> be pleased wi3ij to approve. — To be pleaeedy to 
like ; to condescend. word of ceremony.] 

Pl£a$b, (plSz) V. n. To give pleasure : to gain approba- 
tion ; to like ; to choose ; to condescend , to comply. [A 
word of ceremony or entreaty.] 

PL£A^'ED-Ly, sd. In a way to tie delighted. Feltham. 
tPLfiASE'MAN, n. A pickthank ; an officious fellow. Shak. 
PLfiA^'ER, n. One who pleases or endeavors to please. 
PL£Af'lNG,*p. a. Affording pleasure ; agreeable. 
PL£Ai^'lNG-Ly, ad. In such a manner as to give delight. 
PL£A$'lN€h-N£8S, n. Quality of giving delight. Feltham. 
Pl£A 9'VB-A'BL£. (pl8zh'vr-a-bl) a. Delightful; full of 
pleasure; affording pleasure; pleasing. 
PLfiAS'VB-<9^-BLE-NiB8, (pl8zh'vr-a-bl-n8s) n. Pleasure. 


PLE-NtP'p-TfiNCE, I n, [plenua and potentia, L.] Fulness 
PLE-NiP'P-TfiN-cy, J of power. Milton. [R.] 
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FLftir'Tl «. Stfito of being plaatiftil ; abii»> 

Px.ftH^T}-Niss,* «. Plentlftilnew. nojfmcmd, [E.] 
FLftn'TVt »• oid Fr.j Abundance ; *iucli a quantity 

ae !■ more than enough ; fraltfiitaiew ; exuberance. — Of> 
ten need colloquiaily, but not correctly, a« an adjective 
fur ple»t\ful } aa, ** water if piattif.** Ttuaer, 

^ Fulness of matter in flpacei^in distinc- 
tion ftom eaciutm, 1. e., empty state or space. Orabb, 
PLt'p-DdMTyV n, A lacartian lizard } a kind of saurian. 
F. Cfc, 

(plS' 9 -n&zm) n. [phonaatnusy L.] (HheL) A 
redundant phrase or expression j the use of more words 
than are necessary. 

Pi.£-<>-nXs't}c,* 0 . Redundant; pleonastical. P. Cye, 
PlE-q-nXs'ti-c^l, o. Relating to pleonasm , redundant. 
PLfi-Q-NXs'Tf-c^-LY, ad. Redundantly. BUukwaJL 
fP£.¥-EdPH'Q-BY, n. {itXtipfxprtpia,] Firm persuasion. Jfy. 
Bail, 

fpLfisH, n.^ A puddle , a plash. Spenser. 
n«£-8}-Q-M5R'PHlsBl,* R. [irAijefuf and pop(>^.] A close 
resemblance of the forms of crystallized substances to 
each other. Brands. 

PL£'8|-<;>-sXnR,* n. Same as plesiosaurus. Brands, 
PLfi-SJ-g-sXu'RVS.* n. [ffXi 7 o( *j and aatJpa.] pL PLESIO- 
SAURI. (OeeL) A genus of extinct marine saunans, re- 
markable for a long neck. P. Cye. 
pLftTH'Q-Ra, [pWth^ 9 -rfr, S. W. P. J, F. Ja. K. Sm. ; pl^ 
tbb'rg, R.] n. [7rA»?0wpa.] {Med.) A redundant fhlness 
of the blood-vessels ; too great fulness of blood or hu- 
mors. 

PEfiTU-Q-RCT^IC, a. Plethoric. Johnson. 

PLg:-TH6R'jc, or PlI:tii'q-r1c. [pl^i-thSr'jk, S. W. P. J, 
F. Ja. K. Sm. R. ,* plSthV'l^t Crabb.] a. Affected 

by plethora ; having a full habit. Arhuthnot. Al- 
tuough all the principal English orthoSpists place the ac- 
cent of this word on the second syllable, yet Mr. Todd 
says, ** it is now usually placed on the first.’’ 
PL^-THdR'f-CAU,* a. FulLin habit; plethoric. C. Lamb. 
Ple-thCr'i-c^l-lv,* ad. In a plethoric manner. C. 
Lamb, 

PlSth'P-RV, n. Plethora. Bp. Taylor, See Plkthoha. 
PLf'THRVM,'*' R. An ancient Greek measure, of, as sup- 
posed by some, 240 feet. Smart. 

Ple& R. [I^.] {Anat) A double membrane, which 
covers the internal cavity of the thorax. Crabb. 
Ple(1'r}- 8Y, (plu'r^^) tt. [ffXcoprrif, Gr. ; pleurdsiSf Pr.] 
(Med,) An inflammation of the pleura , a disease which 
begins with fever, cough, pain in the side, and a hard 
and strong pulse. 

Plb0-r1t'}c, \ a. Diseased with a pleurisy ; relating to 
PleO-r1t^|-C4L, \ pleurisy. 

PLXtf-RpTfW,* R. [Gr. ; vleuritis^ L.] (JIfed.) Inflamma- 
tion of the pleura ; pleurisy. Brands. 

PLBO'Rp-DdRT,* ». An iguanian lizard. P. Cye. 
fPLtv'fN, R. [plevmSf old Fr.; plevtna, low L.] (Law) A 
warrant. See RErLKyisr. 

FLfix^RB.* R. An interweaving ; a texture. Brooks. 

n. [L.] (Anat.) A weaving; a union of fibres, 

Ac. Crabb. 

PlI-^-b1l'1-TY, n. Flexibility ; pliableness. 

PLPg-BLB, a. [pbabls. Fr.l Easily folded or bent ; easily 
persuaded ; pliant ; flexible. 

PLi'A-BLB-Bfiss, R. auality of being pliable. 

PlI'^^BLY,* od. in a pliable manner. fPood. 

PlI'^m-cY) *• Easiness to be bent ; pliableness. 

PlI'ant. a. [plumt, Pr.] Bending ; tough : flexile j flexi- 
ble; pliable ; conmlying ; easily persuaded. 

PLi'ANT-Nftss, R. Flexibility ; toughness. Baeon. 

PlPo^^ r. [L.] (lisd.) A disease in which the hair be- 
comes matted and inextricably entangled , said to be al- 
most peculiar to Poland, and called pltea Polomca. 
PlI'cate,* or PLi'ciT-?D,* a. Platted or folded. Smart. 
tPLJ-ci'TIQW, R, Act of folding ; a fold. Richardson. 
fPLTc'A-TOBBs fplIk^g-tQr, Ja. Sm, fVb. f pHk'g-char, 
W. ; plFkg-chdr, & ; pll'kg-tflr, P.J r. [phcaturo, L.] A 
fold ; a double. Mors, 

PLPgRg, R. pt. An instrument for holding something in 
order to be^ it. 

PlTgh^ (put) V . a, [i. PLfOHTxo ; pp. puohtiivo, tviqht- 
*o.] To pledge ; to give as surety. [fTo plait. Chaucer.] 
PlIbht, (pnt) n. Condition; state; good case; pledge; 

gage. Skak. [tA fold ; aplait ; a garment. Chapinan.] 
PiriftHT^igR, ^tV) B. He or that which plights. 

K, t>. R. To s 


^ODiD.] To toil; to drudge ; to labor ; to travel laboH 
MMy ; to stud^ closely and dully. 

e who plods ; a dull, labarioas man. 


Pl6skd£R, r. 


gage. Skak. [tA fold ; aplait ; a garment. Chapman.] 
PiriftHT^igR, (piltV) B. He or that which plights. 

PlIk, V. n. To swell; to increase in bulk: — to plumb. 
Gross. [Local, England.] 

PlIbth, r. Gr. ; pUnths^ Pr.] (AreJL) The square 

part under a pedestal, or the lower member of Uie boM 
of a column, wall, Ac., in the shape of a brick or tile. 
pLPp-ctiiE,* R. A a.[irXsnor and aatrbf.] (CM,) Ko^g 
the most modem division of tlm tertiary period of gecdo- 
ffistsysttbse^ttothe miocene. U is di^ded telotwo 
_ ^ pUoesns and nswer pUoesne, XpilL 

PLOB, «. *. [plosghenf D,] [i, pi.ooono; pp. pumoiiro, 


PLdD'ifilNO, R. AtA of a plodder ; dull labor. 

Pl5n'X9T,* r. A nnd of coarse woollen cloth. CroM. 

PLdT, R. A small extent of level ground , same as plat -• 
[pldt, Teut.] A form ; a scheme ; a plan. — [eomplot, Fr.] 
A conspiracy ; a secret design ; combinatiun ; an in- 
trigue ; a stratagem ; contrivance , an afikir complicated 
and embarrassed, with the intention of being unravelied, 
aa the stoiy of a play. 

Pl 5T, V. n. [>. P 1 . 0 TTID; pp. PLOTTlIfO, PJUOTTXO.] To 
form schemes of mischief against another, commonly 
I against those in authority ; to contrive , to scheme. 

Plot, v. a. To plan; to contrive; to project; to describe 
according to iconography. * 

Pl5t'-pro6b,* a. Proof against plots. Shak. 

Pl6t'tbr, R. One who plots ; conspirator. 

PloOgu, (pldil) R. An implement of husbandry, by which 
the soil IS cut and turned up in fbrrows: — a sort of 
plane for making grooves -a bookbinder’s instrument 
for cutting the edges of paper, books, Ac.: — tiliage; 
culture of land : — by some written plpw. 

PloOgh, (plctd) V. n. [i. PLoiroHEO ; pp. PLonoHiiro, 
PLOUGHED.] To turn up the soil with a plough: — to use 
the plough. 

PLbOGH, (pldd) V. a. To turn up with a plough ; to bring 
to view by the plough ; to Airrow ; to divide ; to tear ; 
to smooth with a bookbinder’s instrument. 

PloDgh’a-ble,* a. That may be ploughed ; arable. JS. 
Johnson, 

PLbOGH^-XLMg, (plSfl'ILmi^ R. An ancient contribution 
to the church of one penny for every carucate. 

Pl50gh'b6tk,* n. (Law) Wood allowed to a tenant for 
the repair of the instruments of husbandry. fVhtshaw. 

PloOgh'bo?, (pldU'bdl) n. A boy that follows the plough ; 
a rude, mstic, ignorant boy. fVatts. 

PloOgh'^r, (pldQ'^r) R. One who ploughs. 

PLdfiGH'GATK,'* (pldfi'gat) R. A quantity of land, com- 
puted at about 30 acres. Qa. Rev. 

PloOgh'ino, (plda'jng) n. Operation by the plough. 

PloDgb^lXnI), (pldQOind) n. [A carucate. Hale.] Land 
that is ploughed ; corn-land. 

PLdOGH^MXN, n. ; pL PLOUGHMEN. One who ploughs ; 
an agricultural laborer ; a rustic. 

Plo0gh-M6n'day, (pldO-mQn^dg) n. TTie Monday for 
beginning work after the 12tb day, or the termination of 
the Chnstioas holidays. 

PloOgh'shXre, (pldO'shXr) n. The iron part of a plough, 
which cuts the ground. 

FloOgh'-TAil,* (plda'th.1) n. The handle of a plough. 
Dry den. [lapwing. 

Pl6v'¥R, (pluv'^r) n. [phteier, Fr.] An aquatic bird ; the 

Pl5^',* 7u An agricultural implement. South. Bee Plough. 

PlOcK, V. a. [t. PLUCKED , pp. PLUCKING, PLUCKED.] To 

pull with force , to snatch , to pull , to draw , to force on 
or off , to force up or down ; to strip off. — To pluck up 
heart or spvrtt^ to resume courage. 

PlOck, r. a pull , a draw. Ray. — [pluyAA, Erse.] I’be 
heart, liver, and lights of an animal killed for food : — 
courage; spu-it. Hunter. [Vulgar.] 

PlCcX'J^R, n. One who plucks. Mortimer. 

FlDg, r. [pluggf Swed. ; plugghs^ Teut.] Any tfimg to 
stop a hole larger than a peg ; a stopple. 

PlOo, V. a. [l plugged; pp. fluooino, plugged.] To 
stop with a plug. 

PlOm, n. A fruit with a stone ;. a grape dried in the sun ; a 
raisin. — In cant language, now obsolescent, the sum of 
£100,000 sterling; a person possessing £100,000. Addi- 
son. A kind of play. Ainsworth, 

tPLOM, a. The old word for plump. Florio. 

Pl0'ma<?e, r. [plumage, Fr.J The feathers of a bird ; suit 
of feathers. 

PlC-mX8-siur',* r. [Fr.] One who prepares feathers fi»r 
ornamental purposes. Loudon. 

PlDmb, (plfim) R. [plomb, Fr.; plumbum, L.] A heavy 
body, usually of lead, suspended at the end of a line, 
by which perpendicularity is ascertained ; a plummet. 

PlOmb, (plum) ad. Perpendicularly to the horizon. — To 


PlOmb, (plum) ad. Perpendicularly to the horizon. — To 
fall plumb down, often erroneously written plump. 

PlOmb,* (pl&m) o. Perpendicular to the horizon. Reid. 

PlIImb, (pllim) V . a. [l flumred ; to. flumbino, FLUMaxD.'' 
To sound ; to sqarch by a plumlMine ; to regulate by the 
plummet 

Flvm-bA^ 91 NE,* b, a vegetable principle existing in the 
root of the plumbago Europaa. or leatberwort. P. Cye, 

Plvm-bX'g5,* r. (JtfiR.) A mineral consisting of carbon 
and iron, commonly called blaek d ead} called alsogropAtttu 
Brands. 

PLfiU'BXNE,* R. (ARr.) a chloride of lead. Brands. 

PlCm^BV-an, I a. [phimbsus, L.] Consistiitg of lead ; re- 
J eembling lekd ; heavy . dull. SUUs. 

PlUMb'^r, (pl&m^^) R. [pUmHsTf Fr*] One who plumbs : 
a worker in lead. 
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PtthCB'Vft-T) «. Lend-worici } the tnanuftie- 

taree of lead, or of a [dumber. Bp. Hall. 
PLOM-BlF^^E-otJs,* a. iWucing load. Smart. 
PLOMB'tNS,* fpiani'.ng) 'Mie operation of eotind* 

ing or Marching anu.ng mines. Cre. 

PLCuB'-LiNE.* rpiaiu'lln) «. A line perpendicular to the 

g lane of the horizon, made by dropping a plummet. Ham- 
tan, 

PLDM'-BBdTH,*!!. A liquid containing plums. Pope, 
PLfiM-CAKE^ n. Cake made with plums or raisins. 
PlOme, n. [Fr. ; plumuf L.J A feather of a bird , a feather 
worn as an ornament, a crest: — token of honor, prize 
of contest; pride; towering mien. — (J5or.) A plumule. 
See Plitmulb. 

PlCme, V. a.[L rtuuxD ittp. plumiwo, flumki).] To pick 
and adjust feathers ; to feather ; to place as a plume , to 
adorn with plumes : — to make proud , to pride ; to value. 
— [pfamer, Fr. j To strip off, as feathers ; to strip. Drydea, 
PlCme-Al'vm, n. Feathery alum, a kind of usbestos. 
PlGhe'L^ss, a. Having no plume ; without feathers. 
PLV-Wtl(ji'?R-oD8, a. [pluma and ifcro, L.J Having feathers. 
PLG'Mi-PfiD, n. [pluma andp^, L.J A fowl that has feath- 
ers on the feet. 

PLO'Ml-PfiD,* a. Having the feet covered with feathers. 
Smart 

PlGm'M^T, n. [plometf old Fr. ; plumbata^ L.] A weight of 
lead attached to a string or plumb-line, by which depths 
are sounded, and perpendicularity u ascertained: — a 
pencil wholly of lead. 

Plp-mose','*' a. Feathery ; downy , plumous. Crabb. 
tPLV-Mds'}-Ty, n. The state of liaving feathers. Bailey. 
FlG^MOV8| o. [plumosus, L.] Feathery , plumose. fVood- 
toard, 

PlGmp, a. Full with substance ; round and sleek with ful- 
ness of flesh ; fleshy , fat , sleek. " 
fPLOMP, n. A cluster, things formed into a lump or mass, 
now written dump. Bacon. 

PlCmp, V. a. To fatten , to swell , to make large: — to let 
fell suddenly: — to vote for one candidate only, when 
more than one are to be elected. Smart. 

PlDmp, V. n. To grow plump: — to fall or sink down, as a 
stone, or something solid. 

PlDmp, ad. [plompen^ Teut.] With a sudden or heavy fall. 
B, Jonaon, 

PLiGhtp'^r, n.He or that which plumps: — something worn 
in the mouth to swell out the cheeks : — at elections, a 
vote for a single candidate, when more than one are to be 
elected: — something large and full. [A downright lie. 
Low.J . 

PlOmp'-pAced,* (-fist) a. Having a plump face. Specta- 
tor. 

PlGm'-pie,* n. A pie having plums in it. Maunder. 
PLOirP'LV, ad. Roundly , fully. Cotjp-ave. 

PlGmp'ness, n. State of being plump, fulness. 
PlOjw-pGr'RID^E, n. Porridge with plums. Addison. 
PLGM-pGD'hliva, Tu Pudding made with ^ums or raisins. 
Pl0m-p0o'd|NG-St6ne,* n. (Jfin.) See Poddi no-Stone. 
PlGmp'Y, a. Plump , fet. Shak. 

PlOM'~Tre£,* n. A tree that bears ^ums. London, 
PlG'MV-LA,* a. [pluma, L.] (fiot.) The jpowing point of 
the embryo, or the rudiment of the future stem of a 
idant , plumule. Brande, 

PLO'MfJLE,'*' n. {Bot) The rudiment of a stem in the em- 
bryo. P, Cyc, 

PlO'mv, o. Feathered ; covered with feathers. MilUm, 
PlCn'd^K) V. a. [pluTidemt Gler. ; plonderen. Teut] 
ft, FLUNOERED ; pp. FJ.UNDERINO. FLUNDEREO.] To pil- 
lage , to rob in warfare, or as a thief, to strip , to sack. 
PtOy'D^Rf n. Pillage , spoil taken in war or by theft. 
[Luggage or b^gage, so used, as a cant term, In some 
parts of the U. ^ J 

PlOm'd^r-^^e^ n. (Law) The embezzlement of goods on 
board a shi]^ Bouvicr. 

PlGn^d^R-J^R, n. One who plunders ; a spoiler ; a robber. 
PLOlfqiE, (pl&nj) ». a. [plongoTy Fr.] [i. flunqed ; pp. pluno- 
iNo, PLUNGED.] To put sudoeniv into water or into any 
liquid ; to put into any state suddenly , to hurry or force 
in suddenly ; to overwhelm , to immerse. 
pLtN9Z, V. n. To sink, fall, or rush, us into water ; to dive: 
—to thrdw the body forward and the hind legs up, as a 
horse. 

PlGnob^ n. Act of plunging ; sudden fall ; distress. 
Pl0n' 9£QK, (pliin'jviO n. A sea-bird. Amnaorth, 
PjuGb 9 ^]^B, n. One who plunges ; a diver: — the forcer of 
a pum]^ Orier, 
tPLCN'qiy, a. Wet Chaucer. 

FLGB^KlgT, (plllng^k^t) n. A kind of blue color. Ainsworth. 
Ptft'Plill-r&GT,* a. (Oram,) Noting the tense of a verb 
which expresses what bad already taken place at some past 
time mentioBWl ; as, I had seen him before.** Murray, 
Pi.ft'B4it, 0 . [plarafts, L.] More than one ; expresilng more 
than one. 

Pttr'BaL,^ It. A number containing more than one. Harris. 

n. The quality of being plural : — the sys- 


tem or act of bolding moiB than one living: or hensflce 
Ch,Ob. 

Pi.fl'R^i4-T8T, n, [piuralisUj Pr.l A clergyman, or ecdesias 
tic, who bolds more than one neneflce, with cure of souls 
PlV-RAl'i-TV, n. [plMralUty Fr.l The state of being plural 
a number mure than one ; the greater numltcr, or the 
greatest of several numbers.— A candidate, in an elt^c- 
tion, receives a plurdoy of votes, when he receives more 
than any other candidate , and he receives a majon<p o\ 
votes, when he receives more than all others. — (Canon 
law) More benefices than one, or the holding of more tiian 
one benefice. < 

PliG^RAli-iZE,* V. a. [t. PLURALIZED ; pp. PLURALIZINO. 

PLURALizED.] To make plural ; to ejqiress in the plural 
form. Hiley. 

PlG^r^l-lv, ad. In a sense implying more than one. 
PL.G'Ri-£9> [L‘] (Law) A species of writ. Blackatone. 

PlG-rI-pre^'i^ncb,* n. Presence in many places. Johnson, 
tPt.G'Rl-sy, n. fp/uw, plurts^ L] Superabundance. Sfudt, 
PlCHj* ad. [L.]More. — (Algebra)n. The affirmative or pos- 
itive sign, noting addition, and marked thus,[-i-.] Crabb, 
PlGsh, n. [peluchey Fr.] A villous or shaggy cloth; wool- 
len velvet. 

PlGsh' ] pR, n. A sea-fish. Carew. 

PlD8-quam-p£r'p¥ct,* a. (Oram.) Same as pluperfkct 
See PLUPERKErT. AsX 

Plv-to'nj-an,* P n. One who adopts the theory that the 
PLV'TQ-NiHTf* I formation of the earth, in its present 
state^ was effected by igneous fusion. Ency. 
Plv-to'ni-an,* I a. Relating to Pluto, to fire, or to the re- 
PL V-t6n'|C,* ) gions of fire. — Plutonic theory ^ the^ho- 

ory that ascribes the formation of the earth to the action 
of fire. Ency. 

PlC'vi-al, a. fpluvta^ L.] Rainy ; relating to ram. [R.] 
•[PlO'VI-al, n. [pluoialy Fr.] A priest’s cope or cloak. 
Ainsworth. 

PLO-V|-AM'?-T?R,*n. [ plttoitts and mctruTO, L.J An instru- 
ment for measuring the quantity of water that falls in 
ram ; a rain-gauge : — written also pluviometer. Brande. 
PlO'vj-OGs, a. Relating to rain , pluvial. More. [R.] 

Ply, (pll) V. a. [i. PLIED , pp. PLViNo, PLIED.] To work on 
closely , to employ with diligence , to keep busy , to set 
on work , to practise diligently or earnestly. 

Pl^, V. n. To work, or offer service ; to go m haste ; to busy 
one’s self, to be employed or active. — [ piier, Fr. To 
bond. Oower.] [R ] 

Ply, n. Bent, turn; cast; bias: — plait; fold. Arbuthnot 
Pl\'?RS, n. pi. See Pliers. 

Ply'ino, n. Act of one who plies. — (Maut) Act of work- 
ing against the direction of the wind. 

PneO-mAt'ic, (nfl-mat'ik) ) a. [irvtvpariKbq.] Relat- 
PneG-mAt'i-cal, (nQ-mat'9-k?d) i mg to the atr, to wind, 
to breath, to spirit, or to pneumatics , atmospherical. 
PNE 0 -MAT'lCS,(nu-niat'|k 8 ) 71 . pZ. fpneumatigue^Pr.f rrociJ- 
pa, Gr.] The science which treats of the mechanical proji- 
erties, m the weight, pressure, elasticity, &c., of elastic 
fluids, and particularly of atmospheric air: — pneumatol- 

ogy* 

Pneu-mAt'o-c£le,* n. (Med.) A hernia from wind m 
the scrotum. Crabb. 

PneO-ma-tq-lSi/'j-c’^l,* a. Relating to pneumatology. 
Doddridge. 

PneG-m^-t6l'q-9 I8T,* n. One versed in pneumatology. 
Smart 

PNE0-MA-T6L'p-9y, (nfl-m^-t 5 lVj?) «• rTrpEvparoXoyfe.] 

The dot trine of the properties of elastic fluids : — the doc- 
trine of spiritual existence. Beid* 

PneG-mPg'RA-PHV,* n. [rrvevpcoo and ypd^w.] (Anat) A 
description of the lungs. DangUson, 

PNEO-ittdL'Q-tjiv ,♦ n. [rryevpoio and Adyo;.] The anatomy 
of the lungs. Dunglison. 

PneC-m6'nj-a,* n. (Jifed.) An inflammation of the lungs. 
Crabb. 

PlfE 0 -M 6 N'lc,* (na-m6n'|k) a. Relating to the lungs. Dun- 
glison, 

PneO-m6n'jC8 , (nii-mQn'iks) n. pi, [irprv/twv.] (Jlfed.) Medi- 
cines for diseases of the lungs. 

PiVEO'MQ-Ny,* n. The same as pneumonia. Crabb. 

P6'X>*«. (Bot.) A genus of grasses ; meadow-grass. Brande, 
P 5 ach, (p 5 ch) r. afpocher, Fr.] [». poached ; pp, poach 
ING, POACHED.] To softett OT cook by bailing; to boil 
slightly; to make mellow or soft r — to stab.— 

Prij To ileal , to plunder by stealth. 

P 5 ach, (pCch) V. n, [pocAe, Fr.] [l poached ; pp, poach- 
ing, POACHED.] To steal game , to carry ofl^gamd private- 
ly, as in a bag. [To be damp ; to be swampy. Mortamsr.} 
p6aoh*^rd, (pOch'srd) n. A kind of water-fowl. 
PdACH'^B, R. One who poaches or steals game. 
P 5 ACH')-N£as, n. Marshiness ; dampness. Martimm 
P^ACH'iMG,* a. The act of stealing game boiling. 
PSach'T, (pdch'9) a. Damp ; marshy. Jfcfer^iiasr. 

PdAXB,* n. Waste arising fW>m the preparation of skins, 
composed of hair, lime, and oil. Farm, JEncy. 

Pd'cXRD,* H, A Mexican bird of the duck kind. Crabb, 
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f6ci^f m A puatulo from an eruptive dietemper, at the 
■maU'poK i a , cjw-pox or kino-pock . — pL Pus- 

tuiee, pox. See bu^ix-Pox, and Cow-Pox. 
PdcK'Bad-iuiN,^ a. Marked with the smoU-pox. Same at 
vod^freUetL, Forby, 

PocK'jpT^ n. [pcdtetUy Fr.] A pouch or small bag In a gar- 
ment; a pouch; — a siuail quantity a large bag for 
hope. 

PdcK'ifT, r. a. l^pochetery Pr.l [t. rocaaTco ; pp. vooebt- 
INO, rocxKTso.J To put in the pocket. — To pocket to 
put out of Sight , to take without examination or com- 
plaint. 

PocK'jpT-BOOK, (-bfik) n. A book, or note-case, for the 
pocket. 

POCk'jpt-PlXp,* n. The piece that covers the pocket4iole. 
Aah. 

P6ck']^t-f&l,* b. As much as a pocket will hold. JodrelU 
P6ck^$T-glA 8S, n. A glass carrit'd iii tiie pocket. 
P6 cK'¥T-h6i,e,* «. An a^ierturii to a juicket. Johnson, 
P6cK'¥T-Jl6N-^:y,* ». Money for cusiml expens.‘s. Wyman. 
PdCK'¥T-PlCK-iNO,^ n. Act of picking the po< ki!t. Steine. 
P6cK'|a^-Pls-TQL,* a. A pistol to be ccirntU in ih.^ pticket. 
Booth. 

P6cK'¥T-V6li-VME,* n. A portable volume. JodrdL 
F&ck.'vr£t-T£N, (p5k'frSt4n) a. Having pixik -holes. 
PdCK'-udLE, ft. A pit or scar made by a pock or the small- 

TSSiy n£sb, n. The state of being pocky. { 

? dcK'>MARK, ft. A mark made by the small-pox. Todd. 

6CR'-P1T-T¥D,* a. Marked with the auiall-pox. Booth. 
P6cK'Y, a. Having pocks, infected with the pux. 
Pp-co'sgN,* B. A little swamp, imarsh, or fen. Washington. 

' [A word used in Virginia and other buutliern States.] 
tPoc'V-JhfiNT, a. [pcicaZuiB, L.J Fit tor a cup or drink. Bacon. 
PdD, B. [bodoy buMty D.] The capsule, or case of seeds, of 
le^minous plants. 

or Pq~dXo' R^ y* [po-dag'ra, Ashy Crabb, 
pbd'g-grg, BrandCy Dungluion.] n. [L,J (Med.) Ihe gout in 
the feet. Crabb, 

Pq-dAg'RI-C^L, a. InoSaypiKdt.] Beluting to the gout, 
^uty. 

Foo'd^r, b. a gatherer of pods. London. 

Pd'JDJis' TAy* a. [It.] One of the tliiut magistrates of Gen- 
oa or Venice , a magistrate. Braude. 
tP5D9E. n. A ^ddle , a splash. Skmuer. 

Pg-DOL'Q-gy,* b, [srour and A treatise on the foot. 

Danghaon, 

Po'^M, n. [poema, L.; iroiiina, Gr.] The work or produc- 
tion of a poet , a poetical composition , a piece of poetry. 
Pd-?M-XT'|c.* a. Relating to a poem , poetical. Coleridge. 
Po'^-bYt f^• Fr. , poesisy L., noiticnsy Gr ] Ihe ait 

or skill of writing poetry or ixierns , jKietry; — a short 
conceit engraved on u ring , a posy. e>ee Posv. 

Po'jpT, B. [poitCy Ft. , pociu, L. , noitirruy Gr.] An author 
of poetry , a writer ot poems. 

Pd'JpT-Xs-T^R, n. IpoitastrCy Fr.] A vile, petty poet. B. 
Jonson. 

P6'JfT-£ss, B. [poHessey old Fr.J A female poet. Bp. Hall. 
Pg-£T'lC, ; a. [Tr'UijriAdyy Gr. , podticaSy L.J Relating to 
Pg-£T'i-CAL, I poetry , partaking of jKietry , expressed 
in poetry , suitable to poetr>. 

Fg-£T'|-c4iL-L.y, ad. W lUi Uie qualities of poetry , by po- 
etry, 

Pq-£t'ics, n. pi. Th.tt branch of criticism which treats of 
the nature and laws of ;)ootry , poesy. 

P6%T-1ZL, 0 . a. [ poHucTy Fr.f To wnU* like a poet. Donne. 
Po-j^t-lAu'uv-^te,* «. n king’s poet. loouUicy. See Lao- 


ative ima^natinn, the end of which is to afford intellec- 
tual pleasure, by exciting elevated, agreeable, or pathetic 
emotions ; composition uniting fiction and metre , verse ; 
metrical composition ; poems collectively. 

Pd^J|:T-aiafP,* b. The state or rank of a poet. Cotoper, 

A Acind of American fish. Hale. 

PdH,* ukaj. Ad DXclanuUion of contempt or aversion. John- 
eon* * 

n. The power of stimulating 
the palate : iBli^ess , asperity ; point. 
gPOtO^K^iNf, (tidVnm) [pdl'nant, W. P. E. Jo. R. Sm.f 
pwdl'nant, s. J. F.] a, [poignanty Fr,] Sharp; peiietrat- 
m % ; atimulating the palate ; severe ; painful ; irritating ; 


(pm^npnt-lf ) odL In a poignant manner. 
rw-mt-LlT'jc,* 0. [^oofi'Aojj (Oeol.) ApJied to the new 
tea smulstone formation. Brande, 

pointy Fr.; punctwHy L.] The sharp end 
of *y inst^ment j any thing which pler^, pricki, or 
wounds : which has position , but no dimensioAs : -»• 

smellew .possibls space or ma^itnde j— an ehd af a 
W • — a epot where two or more lines meet ; — a Mring 
jrith a tag : — headland ; promontory; a ca|>e ; — a sduf of j 


an eplgnm i a aentenoe teruilnatod with s<inie reiuarknbts 
turn of words or thought; — an indivisible part nfsyac.- or 
of time; a moment .—punctilio; nicety ; ~ exact hlice; 
degree ; state : — note of distinction, in writing . a stop or 
dot used in printing or writing; — aspot; apartofasurihcd 
divided by spots ; the ace point } — one of the degrees into 
which the circumference of the horizon, and the mariner’s 
compass, is divided : — the particular place to which any 
thing is directed : — > particular , particular mode , an aim ; 
act of aiming ; — U»e particular thing required : — instance ; 
example ; a single position ; a single assertion; a single part 
of a complicated question ; a single part of any whoiL^ : — a 
notr, in music . — Actmg pointy in physics, the exact spot 
at which any impulse Is given. — Potwfr-ihmA, the white 
mark at which aim is taken j as, an arrow is shot to the 
pomt-blank, or whits mark : — used adverbially for directly. 
— Point deoiacy or device, originally a sort of lace or fine 
needlework : — something very nice and exact. — /V>i«e 
of sight. (Perspextwe) that which is exactly opprjsito to the 
tye . — The melting or fusing points of solids, and the 
bi lling and freezing points ot liquids, are those degrt'es of 
beat at which m' ltirig, boiling, and freezing, respect- 
ively commence. — Point of tnadenee, the place where, by 
striking a resisting or refracting surface, the motion is 
changed in direction. — Point of vieiOy the place from 
which an object is seen. 

Point, v. a [». pointed; pp. pointing, pointid.] To 
sharpen , to forge or grind to a point ; — to direct with the 
point towards ; to aim , to direct the eye or notice , to 
show, as by directing the finger, to indicate , to direi.t 
towards: — to distinguish by stops or points: — to fill with 
mortar and smooth with a trowel. [fTo appoint. Upenset.] 

Point, v. n. To note, by pointing the finger , to dlstulgul^h 
words or sentences hy points , to indicate, us dugs do to 
sportsmen , to show distinctly. 

PolNT^AL,* B. (lioL) The pistil of a flower. Crabb. See 
Pistil. 

PoInt'-blXnk,* ad. ( Gun.) Denoting that when the pe>r'' h 
levelled, the shot goes directly forward, and dues n t 
move in a curved line: — diredly, straiglit lorward to 
the mark. Crabb. — n. A white mark. See Point. 

PoiNT'jgD, a. Sharp ; having a point or points , directed 
with personality , epigrammatical. 

PoiNT'^D-Ly, ad. In a pointed manner ; sharply. 

1*i)1nt'?d-n£s 8, n. duality of being pointed , sharpness. 

PolN'T^L, B. [potnUlUy Fr.J A kind of pencil or style , any 
thing on a point. Derfiam. 

PolNT'ER, n. He or that which points ; — a dog that points 
out the game^o sportsmen. 

PtMNT'jNG,* n. A sharpening , punctuation ; — the act of 
Idling with mortar , the mortar used for pointing. Harris. 

P</iN'i.'|NO-i9T6cK, B. An object of ridicule, Shak. 

Pt) NT'L^:ss, a. Having no point . blunt , not sharp, 

Poi'jc, (pdiz) n. [poui.^, Fr.] Force tending to the centre, 
weight, balance, equilibrium, equipoise. 

Po'>E, (pdiz) V. a. [pciCTy Fr.] [i. poised, pp. poising, 
r •I8 eu.]*To balance , to hold or place in equipunderance , 
to load with weight , to be eqinponderunl to , to weigh ; 
t i examine hy the balance. 

Pul',^ON, ^jK>;'/.n) n. [ptiwon, PV] A juice, drug, gas, or 
ollitr substance, that di-.lurhs, siisp-nd*-, or destroys hfe, 
or one or more of tlie vital functions , venom , any tii.ng 
inf ctious or m digii int 

POI^^ON, (nol'zn) O. a. [». P(H 9 )NE 0 , pp. POISONING. POI- 
SONED.] To infect with pmson , U* attack, injure, ui k.ll 
hy iMiisoi) given , to corrupt to taint. 

PoF§on-.^-BLE, (pbFzn-^i-bl) u. That may be pmsou. d 
Todd. 

P6P§on-¥R, (pdP'zn-^r) n. One who {ndsona. 

PoI'^n-¥R-£s 8,* 71. A female who poisons. Oreneway. 

tP5l^?ON-F0L, (pbl'zn-fCll) a. Poisonous. Dr. WhiU. 

PoP§ON-lNO, (pdl'zn-Ing) B. Act of giving poison. 

PoP^ON-o0s,(^Fzn-ils)a. Containing poison ; venomous ; 
having the qualities of poison. 

PoP^ON-oOs-Ly, (pdFzn-fi8-l§) ad. Venomously. South. 

PoI'^on-oOs-n£s 8, rpdFzn-ds-niSs] n. Venomousness. 

Po1'90N-Tr££, (pdl'zn-trC) n. A plant. Miller. 

PdPTRifl., TU [poUrail. Fr. ; pettoralOy It. ; pectoralCy L.] Ar- 
mor for the breast or a horse. Skinner. [fA gnivuig tool ; 
a pointel. Ainsworth.] 

PdTZE, 71. [poiaecypeecey old Fr. ; poids, later.] See Pons. 

Poke, n. [poeca, Slx., poche, Fr. , poke, Icel.J The act of 
one who pokes : — a bag ; a sack. — A plant ; garget. 

PdKE, e. 0 . fpoka, Swed.] [t. poxEo;n) foxing, fokbd.] 
To put or thrust forward, as the band, a stick, or the horn 
of a brute ; to feel in the dark ; to search with a long in 
strument. 

P5K'g:R, B. He or that which pokes; an iron bar for stir- 
ring the fire. [A bugbear. Vulgar and colloquial, U. B.] 
P5K'i?lt-TsH,* a. Fngbtihl , causing fear, especially to chil- 
dren. Dr. F. MotL [A childish or coikqufal word.] 

P5K’l?fo, a. Drudging , servile. Gray. [Colloqaial.J 
PdK^ING-eTYcK. Tu An instrument anciently made use of 
to adjust the plaits of ruffs. Middleton, 
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Pq-lXo'o^,* iu a Levantine veisel wUb three masts; 
wrUten also pe2aet« and polaque* Brmnda, See PouLoaa. 

F\>-L.ifoRE^ (P 9 -U'k?r) rTO44'k9r, K. Sm. f p6'l»-k^r, JSa. 
Toddy Meet; Wb, JkordayO IPr.] (J^auL) A 

Levantine vessel ; a peculiar rig of a vessel, having no 
pole masts, no tops, and sometunes no cross-trees. Braude. 
Bee PoLAOoA. 

Pp-LXQUs'y (p^Aik') n, [Pr.] Polacre or polacca. Boyer. 

Po'l^r, a. [pdatrey Fr.j Eelatmg to the pole or pules, 
being near the pole ; issuing from the pule. 

P6Ij'AR-£3HV,* n. A government by many. Maunder. 

Pq-lXr'I-scope,* n. An apparatus, or instrument, fm ex- 
hibiting the polariamtion of light. Francis. 

Pq-lXr'i-tv, ft. Tendency to the pole , that property of 
bodies in consequence* of which they tend or point to 
_given poles. 

Po-L^R-iz'vBLE,* o. That may be polarized. Phil. Mav. 

Po-l^e-I-ZA'tiON.* n. (Optics) Act of polarizing, state 
of being polarized ; the modification of light, by causing 
it to undergo certain reflections and refractions, in conse- 
quence of which it no longer presents the same phenom- 
ena of reflection and transmission, as light winch has not 
been subjected to such action. Braude. 

P5'lar-i2E,* V. a. [«. rocABiZEo; pp. poLARizmo, polar- 
ized.] To render polary j to render light incapable of 
reflection and transmission in certain directions, with an 
allusion to an imaginary conformity to the poles of a 
magnet. Phil. Mag. 

P5^L^-Ry, a. [polartsy L.] Tending to the pole j directed 
toward the poles. 

P6l'D 9R,^ n. A salt marsh, as in Holland. Loudon. 

POLEj n. [mlus, L. , pdlCy Fr.] One of the extremities of 
the imaginary axis of the earth , the extremity of any axis 
of rotation, or of the axis of a sphere : — the point in a body 
in which its attractive or repulsive force appears to be con- 
centrated : — a measure of length containing 16|^ feet, or 
yards , a perch , a rod; — an instrument for measur- 
ing , a long stake , a long staff : — a long, slender piece of 
timber; — a tall piece of timber erected; — a native of 
Poland. 

Pole, v. a. [i. poled ; pp. poliwo, poled.] To furnish with 
poles , to carry with poles , to push forward by poles, as 
a boat. 

Pole'-Axe, n. An axe fixed to a long polo. 

Pole'cXt, n. [Pole or Polish cat.] A fetid animal of the 
weasel tribe , the fitchew. ' > 

fPdLE'DA-vv, «• A sort of coarse cloth. Howell. 

PoLE'-LiyHE,* n. A simple sort of lathe. Francis. 

PdL'^-MXREH,*?!. [Trd\<p«f and dnx<5s.] A ruler of an army; 
an Athenian officer who had under bis charge all stran- 
gers in Athens, and the children of those who had lost 
their lives in tneir country’s service. Crabb. 

foLE'MXdT,* 7u (JVaut.) A mast formed of a single tree. 
Crabb. 

Pp-LfiM'lc, n. A disputant , controversialist. Pope. 

Pq-l£m'|c, jo. [iTi/Xipa'ii.] Controversial, disputa- 

Pp-LfiM'l-CA^, ) tious , contentious , disputative. 

Pp-LftM'lcs,* n, pL Controversy , controversial treatises , 
theological controversy. Ec. Rev. 

P6j/9-m1st,* ft. A controversialist ; a polemic. Qii. Rev. 

PQ-LfiM'O-scSpE, ft. [ft- and (TKonE(o.] (Optics) A kind 
of crooked or oblique perspective glass or instrument, 
for seeing objects whirh cannot be seen by direct vision. 

P{)-l6n' TAy* ft. fltj An Italian food made of unripe 
roasted maize, fr. Kmy. 

Pole-star, n. The north star; a star near the pole, 
by which navigators compute their northern latitude; 
cynosure ; lodestar , a guide. 

Po'ley-orXss.* ft. (BoL) A plant ; an herb. Smart. 

Po'l^y-MoOn'tajn, ft. A plant. Miller. 

Vo-lSce', (P 9 - 1 S 8 ') H. [Fr.] The regulation and govern- 
ment of a city, town, or country, so far as regards the 
inhabitants, or so far as relates to the maintenance of 

J [ood order, cleanliness, health, &.c. ; the body or civil 
orce by whose means these objects are effbeted. 
Pp-LfOED'. (p 9 -ISBt') rp 9 -l 6 at', & W. P. AT.] a. [pohod, Fr.] 
Regulatea ; governea. Thomson, Bee Policieu. 
Pp-LiCE'-MXw,* ft. f pi Pp-LlcE'-MfiN. One of the ordi- 
naiy police of a town or city. Ec. Rev. 
PP-lice'-Of'fj-c^r,* ft. An officer of the civil govern- 
ment. Lewis. 

Pp-Lt''ciAL,* (pp-Hsh'^l) a. Relating to the police. Poe. [R.] 
POl^I-oYed, (^P 9 -sfd) a. Regulated by laws; governed; 
policed. Young. 

PoJ/l-cV, ft. [rroAirrfa, Or. j politMy L.] The art of gov- 
ernment ; rule ; management of public affairs, foreign or 
domestic : — art ; prudence ; management of omamon af- 
fairs } stratagem. — [pohgay Bp.] A warrant for money in 
the imblic funds ; a ticket ; — a warrant for some peculiar 
kinosof claim ; — an instrument or writing given by In- 
surer to make good the thing inaured.— The 
about a gentleman’s mansion. 

V. 4 . To reduce to ord«r» or regulate by lawor 


ft. The mtt of using poles for any pOrpose ; 
urging forward alioat by pifles ; — a amall board for aup- 
porting the eozth while a tunnel is formed. FVaneis. 
P6 l')SU, V. a, {folu^y L. ; pohr, Fr.] [t. roLisHBo ; pp* 
FOLisHiRo, poLfsHno.] To smootb ; to brighten by at 
trition ; to gloss ; to reone; to moke elegant of manners. 
PdL'fSH, V. ft. To become smooth, bright, or glossy. 
PdL'iBH, ft. Ooh, poUesurSy Fr.] Artificial gloes ; elegance 
of manners ; politeness. 

Pd'LiSH,*^ a. Relating tc Poland or its inhabitants. Murray. 
PdL'feH-A-BLE. a. Capable of being polished. Cotgravs. 
P6 l'j8h:bd,* (pSi'isht) p. a. Made smootb and bright : — re- 
fined in manners ; iimite. 

P&L'}»u-Yi)-Nfi8S, ft. State of being polished. Donms. 
P6 l'}sh-yr, ft. He or that which polishes. 

PdL^ISH-lno, ft. Act of giving a gloss or polish. 
P6L'isH-M£NT, ft. Act of j^lishlng ; polish. Waterhouse, 
Pp-LITE', a. [polituay L.] Of polished or refined manners j 
genteel; courteous, civil; elegant; polished; reflnedf 
Pq-lite'ly, ad. In a polite manner , genteelly. 
Pq-lIte'n^ss, ft. [poluessey Fr.] duality of boing polite j 
good breeding , good manners ; refinement ; elegance oi 
manners ; gentility ; civility , courtesy. 

P&z,-FT&ssjb'j^ ft. fFr.] Politeness ; over-acted polite- 
ness. /Smart. [An affected word.] 

POl'i-tIc, a. [TToXtrudf.] Wise; sagacious: shrewd; 
cautious; prudent; artfUl; cunning:-— political, as in 
the phrase, “ body pehtte.” 
tP6L'i-Tfc, ft. A politician. Bacon. 

Pq-l1t'i-cal, a. [ffoXirt/cdf.] Relating to government^ 
polity, or politica , relating to public aflhirs ; national ; 
public ; civil. — Poittteal eeanemy,the science which treats 
of the wealth of nations and the causes of its increase 
or diminution ; the principles of government. ^ 

PQ-LlT'|-CAL-I§M,* ft. Political zeal or partisanship. Ch. Ob, 
Pq-lIt'i-cal-lv, ad. With relation to politics. 
Pq-lYt-i-cXs'tyr, n. A petty, ignorant politician. L’E- 
strange, [r.] 

P6L-f-Tf"ciAN, (p81-f-tlsh’an) ft. [pohtieieny Fr.] One 
versed in politics ; one devoted to politics : one who is 
much in public life ; a statesman ; a man of artifice. 
fP5L-j-Tl"^CIAN, (p6I-^-tIsh'sm) a. Politic. MiUon. 
P6 l^1-tIc-ly, ad. In a politic manner , artfully. 
P5 l'j-tIc 8, ft. pi The art or science of government ; po- 
litical science ; the administration of public afilkirs ; pub- 
lic affairs ; the conduct and contentions of political piuties. 
fPdL'j-TTZE, V. ft. To play the politician. Milton. 
fP6L^j-TCRE, ft. [pchturcy old Fr.] Gloss ; polish. Donne. 
P6 l'i-ty, ft. [ffoXircta.] The science or art of govern- 
ment; a form of government; civil constitution, poli- 
cy; art , management. 

Poll, «. D.] The head ; the back of the head ; 

a catalogue or list of persons ; a register of heads ; an 
election ; act of voting; — the chub-fish or cheven , pollard 
Poll, v. a. [l polled ; pp. polling, polled.] To 1^ off 
the head or top of any thing, as trees ; to cut oft hnu 
from the bead ; to clip ; to shear ; to crop, f To plunder ; 
to strip. Shak ] To take a list or register of persons , to 
enter one’s name in a list or register ; to insert into a 
number as a voter ; to receive or give, as votes. — Polled 
sheepy sheep without horns. 

P6 l'lard, ft. A tree lopped or polled : —a clipped coin ; — 
the chub-fish : stag that has cast his horns : — a mixture 
of bran and meal. 

P5l'lard, V. a. To lop off; to poll. Evelyn. [R.] 
P6 l'l?n. ft. A fine bran ; farina. — (Bot.) The powder or 
pulverulent substance contained .in the anther of a 
flower. 

P5L-LYN-A'R|-ot}s,'^ a. Consisting of pollen or meal. 
Maunder, [R.] 

tP5L'L^;N-<^YR, ft. Brushwood. Tuseer. 

P6L'LifN-lNE,* ft. (Chem.) A substance prepared from the 
pollen of tulips. Brande. 

Pol’lyn-TObe,* ft. (Boi.) A membranous tube emitted 
by pollen after foiling on the stigma. P. Cyc. 

Poll'yr, n. One who polls ; a clipper; a robbipr. 
P6i.L’fi-viL, (p6l'fi-vl) n. A sweUtiig or infl^matipn in 
a horse’s poll or In the nape of the neck. JS^arnery Diet. 
Pql-l1c-|-ta'tiqn, ft. (Civil law) A prooiiM nog yet ac- 
cepted by the person to whom it is magqt Bouvier. ^ 
PpL-LlNc'TQR, ft. [L.J One who prepilid materials 
embalmmg the dead. GreenhtU, y 

P6 l'li-wIg,* ft. A tadpole ; a porwiggle. Forby,^ [Wto- 
vinrial in England; in the United States Flllgttty 
c^led politwog.] 

P6 l'lpok, ft. A fish of the cod kind. * 

Poll'-tXx,* ft. A tax assessed by the head or poll. " 
PPL-lOte', V. a. [Mlluoy L.] [». roLLUTED ; pp. muMr- 
iiro, POLLUTED.] To make unclean; to defile V%> taint} 
to corrupt : to contaminate ; to infect ; to vHiata , 

fPpL-LtfTE^ a. Polluted. MilUm. 

PpL-LOT'gD-LY, ad. With poUtttiqa. Toiir^' 
PpL-LCT'YD-jrftss, ft. The state of being {lottate# 
PpL-xflT'gBi ft. One who poUtttes ; defiler. 
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n, fPr. ; poUutio, L.] Act of poUutliif j iCata 
of belnf polluted j taint ; denlement. 

PbLfZ,j;x,* «. (.Jatrea.) A fixed •uur:>-oneof the twine 
formlne the conetelJation Oeinini. (VoM. See CAtToa. 

Pd~LO^NJii9M>, (pW9-naz')». [Fr.] A kind of woman’s rohe 
or drees, adopted from the fiuibion of the Poles. — (JIftw.) 
A Polish air and dance. 

pQ>L9<-Nfii^B%* a. 'J’he Polish language. — a. Relating to 
Poland. P. Cyc 

P6 lt,* n. A blow ; a stroke ; a push. Scotu [Colloquial.] 

Polt'-Poot, (pdlt'fdt) n. A crooked or distorted foot. 

PdLT'-FOOT, (i^lt'fat) \ a. Having distorted feet. S. 

P6i.T'-foot-¥d, (-fClt'od) | Jonson, 

PdL'T{N,* n. A Russian coin of the value of about 90d. 
sterling. Cmbb. 


P9 L-tr 66 n'¥R-V, n, [peltrenena, It.J Cowardice} base- 
nesa. B, Jonaon, 

PpL-TRddN'ieH,* 0. Resembling a poltroon } cowardly. 
IL R, Hamdton, 

tPpL-TRddN'RV* a. Poltroonery. Warburton. 

P6 l'v?r-Xne,* ». Calcined ashes of a plant of the Levant 
that have the nature of pearl-ashes. Ure, 

Pd'LV) H. [pohwM, JUJ A plant or herb. Ainawcrtk. See 
PoLBV-OaASS. 

POLy, [roAv.] A prefix in words of Greek origin, signify- 
ing nump^ mukxphcation^ plundUpf Ac. } as, polygon^ a 
figure of many angles. 

P6L-Y-^-c<i0s’Tlc, a. [jToXiif and dxo^w.] That multiplies 
sounds ; increasing sounds. 

P6i.-v-A-c<J08'Tics,*n. pi. The art of multiplying sounds ; 
instruments for multiidymg sounds. Maunder. 

PhL-V-A-DfiL'PHl-A,'* fk (Bet.) A class of plants. Crabb. 

POL-Y-i^-oJ^L'PHlTE,* n. A variety of garnet. I)ana. 

F6L-Y-b^-DEL'puov8,* a. (Bot.) Having stamens combined 
into more than two parcels. P. Cyc. 

P6 l-Y-An'dri-a,* n. (Bot.) A class of plants. Crabb. 

P6 l-v-AN'DROVS,* o. (BoL) Having more than twenty 
hypogynuuB stamens. P. Cyc. 

P6 l-v-an'drv,* n. [rroXvf and di/^p.] A plurality of hus- 
bands. Bouvxer. 

P6 l-V-An'THV 8, [p5-l9-4n'thy8, & W. P. J. F. K. ,* p8]-e- 
kn'thus, Jo. Sm. R. Wb.] n. [iroAv^ and ivdoi.] pi. 
POLYAMTHUSES. A plant and dower of many hues ; 
a primrose sometimes written pelyaathoe. 

P6L'Y-‘itB^^5H^8T,* m. An advocate for polyarchy. Cudworth. 

P6 l'Y-X®hBHY,* ». [iroAej and dpxfi.] A government by 
many, opposed to mofnarchy ; a democracy , an oligarchy , 
polycracy ; polygarchy. Cudworth. 

PoL-Y-A.K'<i^lTE,*ic. (Afin.) A mineral allied to rosite. Dana, 

P5l-Y--Au-t60'r^-FHY,* n. The art of multiplying copies 
or autogrsmhs ; a kind of lithography. Oent. Mag. 

P9-LtB^V8»TE,* n. (Afirt.) A sulphuret of silver. Dana. 

Poir-Y-CAR'Poys,* a. (Bot) Bearing much fruit. Maunder. 

tP6L-y-jeHCBR'A-NY,* «. [ffoAuxoipevfu.] A government 
by many chiefs or princes , an aristocracy, (^worth. 

P6h'Y-JsaB.ti6T. n. hroAis and XP'toT’dj.] (Chem. Sc. Med.) 
Any thing of miutifarious virtues, or having various 
uses. Bvefyn* 

P6L'Y-jeH^lTE,* n. [jroA^f and %pda.] (Chem.) The 
cidoring matter of ■alfl'on. Brande. 

P6l.'Y-CH»d-My,* n. fffoAvr and xpdiua.) The ancient art 
or practice of coloring statues ana exteriors of build- 
inga. P, Qye. 

Phit-Y-cdT-y-LfiD^Q-NOtls,* a. (BoL) Having more than 
two cotyiedoRB, P, Cyc. 

PQ-liYc'RA-OY,* ^ A guvemmenl by many rulers. Smart. 

P6 l-Y-£^drqr, n. See Polyheoeon. 

P5i.'Y-p5]l,‘*' n. (Breh.) Same as muUifoil. Franeig. 

P9-£.liG'VKi8Ti ^ An advocate for polygamy} ooe who 
has more than one wtfe. 

PQ-Llf«i'^-Mafi8> 0. Relating to polygamy.— (Ret.) Bav- 
ing male and hermapbr^ite, or female and nermapbro* 
dite, at male, fbmale. asd hermaphrodite flowers on the 
same or diifemnt Individuals. P. C^ 

»* Ipolygsmiei Fr . , iroAoyoRfo, Gr.] Plurality 
of wives act or custom of having more than one 
wife, or nutfe tlMQ one husband, at the same time. 

P6L'Y'^^fi*’J0BV»* e* A ^emment by many. Smart 

POl'Y-GLGt, n. [waX^yhf^rroff Gr. } polygloUe^ Fr.] One 
who understanns many languages } a book containing a 
work, as the Bible, in several longnages. 

P5i.^Y-gl5t, a. Having many languafes. 

Pdtr^y-o6R, ft. [rroXHf and yceetai] A figure of many an- 
gles:— a range of buildings with several earners or di- 
visions. 

Pp-i.Y«'Q*if At, a. Having many anises. 

P6L-Y-tfp-w5M'¥-TBy,* n. The doctrine or propertlee of 
ptdygons. Broads. 

PQ-h9o'Q^MY, n. fpolygomim, L.] Kaotginssu ^Massr. 

Pot'y-«EXlf, n. [koXof and yp^pa*] A figaw eonsistiag 
of many linen. 

PBt^<«RXPB,* n. [iroMf and ypS<fi(o.] An t ns tr umnn t fbr 


mnltlplylng copies of a writing. Smart.-— > (Bibliography) 
A colfectfon of different works either by one or several 
authors. Braude. 

P5t-y-GRXPH'jc?,* ) a. Relating to polygraphy or to pot 
P6t-Y-»HXPH'|-Cgt,* i ygrapbs* Smart 
Pp-t1?G'RA-PHy, a. [ffttAwf and Ypn^l^fi.] Tbo art writ- 
ing in various ciphers, and of deciphering them. 
PPtV-pIfN,* a. (Bet) A plant having many pistils. P. Cye. 
Pp-t1?<jKy.NoOB,* a. (Bot.) Having many styles. Iwudon. 
Pp-tfp'y-NY,* It. A plurality of wives , pofygamv. Smart. 
Pp-tH'HAt-lTE,* a. (Jlfta.) A mineral from Ischel in 
Austria j a mineral containing many salts. Brande, 
P6t-y-HE'DR-^t,* a. Having many sides. Turner. 
P5L-V-HftD'RJ-CAt, 1 a. [n-oAi;«^pyf, Gr. ; polyidre^ Pr.] 
PdL-Y-H£^DROV8, I Relating to a polyhedron ; having 
many sides. 

P6t-y-H£'DRpTr, a. t pi. polyhedra. (Gsom.) Aflgure or 
a solid body of many sides t — a multiplying glass. 
P6L-Y-H?'DRiTE,* n. (Jlfta.) A silicate of the peroxide of 
iron. Dana. 

P6t'v-LiTE,*n.(Jlftn.) A mineral allied to pyroxene. Dana, 
tPp-tYt'p-pv, n. [ttoXvs and Xbyof.] Talkativeness. 
Qranger. 

Pp-ti?^t'p-QUfiNT,* a. Talking much } talkative. Smart. 
PdL-y-MXTH'lc,^ a. Relating to polymnthy. Smart. 
tPp-Ll?M'A-THl8T,* a. A man of various learning. HowdL 
PP-LYm'a-tiiv, a. [rroAvs and pai^ddvu.] The knowledge 
of many arts and sciences ; various learning. HartUb. 
P6i.-y-Ml»'NiTE,* a. (Jlfm.) A mineral occurring in pris- 
matic crystals, of metallic lustre, found in Norway. BraadA 
P6l-V-Mor'PUOV8,* a. Having many forms. Ec. Rev. 
P6L'y-MOR-PHV,* a. [toAus and fteppn/ State of having 
many forms. Ke. Rev. 

P6L-y-N£'^l-A,* (p6l-c-nS'zh9-e) n. A space in the Pacific 
Ocean wjhich intlutles many clusters of islands. Kitcy. 
P5i.-y-N£'§i-4iN,* (p61-c-n6'zhe-anl o. Relating to Polyne 
sia. Cye. 

P5l.-y-N6'Mi-AL,* a. Having many names or terras, niuhi* 
nomial. Francis. 

P5l-v-6n'p-moC8,* a. Having many names. Cudworth, 
P6Lr.y-6N'p-My,* n, A multiplicity of names. Cudworth. 
P5jL,-y-6P'TRQN,* ». [7r'*X6j and dxrc.).] (Optics) A glass 
through which objects apfiear multiplied, but not duniii 
ished , a multiplying glass. Brande. 

PdL-y-6p'TRVitt,* n. Same as polyoptron. Crabb. 
POa-v-p-RX'MA,* n. Literally, many views, an optical ma- 
chine presenting many views. I/ale. See Panosama. 
P^L'ypE, n. f pL pdL'ypES. The name of ag extensive 
group of radiated animals, in the system of Cuvier, asso- 
ciated together by the common character of a fleshy body, 
of a conical or cylindrical form, commonly fixed by one ex- 
tremity, and with the mouth situated at the opposite end, 
and surrounded by more or less numerous arms or tenta- 
cles : — written also polypus. Brande. 

P6L.-y-p£'AN,* a. Relating to the iiolype or polypus. P. Cyc. 
Pdii-y-Pfit'A-LOOs, a. [ttoAvj and irtruXov.] (Bot.) Having 
many petals. 

Pp-i.tPU'A”®ot)s,* a. Feeding on many things. JSirby. 
PdL-y-PHXB'MA-cy,* n. A pharmacy embracing many in- 
giedients. EoereU. 

POl-y-fho'ni-an,* n. A musical instrument. OenL Mag, 
P6Lr-y-PH6N'ic,* a. Having many sounds. Smart. 
PP-lYph^P-nI^M, 7u [voXvs and ptuv^.] Multiplicity of 
sound. Derkam. 

Pq-lYph'p-nTst,* ». One producing many sounds. Blaek, 
Pq-lYph'P-NODs,* a. Having many sounds. Dr. Blade, 
PP-l,5ph'q-nv,* b. [iroAvt and ^poovii.] A multiplicity of 
sounds. Smart. 

P6L-y-PH5L'LOV8,* o. Having many leaves. Loudon, 
P6i.-y-PlF'¥R-o08,<' a. Producing polypes. Phdlipe. 
P6l*'yp-iTE,* n. A fossil polypus or polype. Smart. 
P6i.'y-p6DE, B. (JSbtL) A mUliped. Oraiii. — Polypody. 

Pp2^?p^Dy, n. [polypodiuMf L.] (Bot.) A genut of omn- 
mental ferns, of several species. 

Pp-i.yp'Q-BiTE,* R. A plant having many porea. SsMrf. 
PP-lYp'P-boCs,* a. Having many pores. Brbuthnet. 
P5i.'y-POD8, a. Relating to or partaking of the polypna. 
PdL'y-PDs, 71. [rroXbirovf.] pL L. PbL’y-Pfi Eng. pftL'y- 
pOs-:?^ One of a group of radiated animals ; a polype. 
See PoLTFE. — (Afed.) A fleshy tumor, os in the nostrils or 
uterus. 

P6lr-v-8jeH£'MA-TlsT,* a. Having many forma. Beck. 
PdL’y-scoPE, ». [irwAif and (ncorrlf',] (Optics) A lens, con- 
sisting of several plane surfaces disposed under a convex 
form } a multiplying glass. 

P0L-y-e£p^A~x«otJ8,« a. Having many sepals. Reed. 
P6L'y-spXBT, n. [ polyepasU, Fr.] A roaefone having many 
pulleys. 

I Pol'y-8p£rh, tt. [FuAi>( and veippa.} A tree with firuit of 
many seeds. 

P6]>y-8P£B'M0V8* a, (Bot) Haring many seeds. 
P6L’y-STpLB,s ff. [rroAi!(«nd FriiXef.] (.are*.) An edifies 
having many columns. Brande, 
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Hftvlog many fylUblM: par- 
PdL-ir^irz«>LXB'|«€/Xi, < talnl) g to a polyiyliablo. 
PdL-v*S¥i«uXB'H3l8X,*a. State of haTiag many lyllablea. 
Jtnn% 4 U R^gUUr, 

P6i,'v-s?l-L4l-blb, «. and (reXAa^^.] A word of 

many iyilubles or of more than three ayllabltja. 
P6L-V*8tN'D?-T6l», a, (1f^Aeo^f• iero*^.] (Hhet.) A figure by 
which conjunctions are often repeated ; as, ** i came, mnd 
■aw, and overcame.*’ See Any mobtok. 
P6L-Y-syN-THftT'|0,* ie. Forming a manifold com- 
POL.Y.svN>TiffiT^(.C4.x*,* i poand or composition. Ec, 
Rev. 

P5i«-v-Ttt<eH'ir|0,*«. [voX^i and rtv»^] Comprising many 
arts. >-> Po^ytsdmtc tehooL a school In which many of the 
liberal aits are taaght BUuk, 

P6 l-V-t 4 £JH'nj-c^l,* «. Same as pol^teehnk. Clarke. 
POL'v.THE-f^MjJpJH'^thWam, W. J. E. F. Jo. Bnu Wh. t 
pM-^ie'lzm, a: P. ; pH8'th^^zm. a;] n. fvoXiif and 
0e6f.] The doctrine of a plurality of goas. 
P6L'v-TH£-r8T, [p8l'9-aie-l8t, ir.Jo. 5m. m.; p6l-?4b€'- 
ist, S. P.Aeh ; pHS'th^lstj^AT.] n, A believer in polytheism. 
PdL-Y-TU^-U'TiCf I a. Relating to polytheism , holding 
P6L-y-TH9-Is'Tj-CAL, J a plurality of gods. 
FdL-v-THjp-Is'Tj-cilf-LY,* od. In a polytheisticid manner. 
Dr. Alletu 

Pdt.-v-*5'N4.i.,*«. Havind many nones or belts applied 
to a burning lens constructed of several zones or rings. 
Brande. 

PdL-Y-zo'QW,* n, firoXfir and (Zool.) A species of 

compound animal. Braude. 

PfiM'^CE, (pfim'M) n. {pomaeaum^ L.] The substance of I 
ground apples after the cider is expressed. 

PP'ttA'CEOVS, (pf-ma'shvis) a. fpemam, L.] Consisting of 
apples ; relating to or like apples. Pkdtpe. 

Pp-MAhE', [p9-mad% & W. P. J. F. Sm. { po>m'Ad^ Ja.] n. 

{ poinmade^ Fr. ; poTnata^ lul A fragrant ointment. | 

Pq-mAn'd^r, ^-m&n'der, Jr. J. Sm. R. \ pSm'^n-d^r, S. F. «* 
pfl'mfin-der, P. K. fPk.j n. [posmis d’^amkre^ Fr.j A per- 
fumed ball or powder. Skak. ' 

Pq-ma'tvm, n. [LJ An unguent or ointment for the hair, i 
Pp-MA'TVM, V. 4 u To apply pomatum to the hair. I 

tP6ME, V. n. [yammer, Fr.j To grow to around hesid, tike i 
an apple. 

POALE,* n. {^Bot.) An apple, or fruit like that of the apple, 
pear, Ac. P. Cye. 

PdME-clT'&pN, (pfim-slt'r9n) A. [pome and eitren,] A cit- 
ron apple. 

P6 me-orAn'ate, (pSm-gr&n^^) n. [pomum granatum. L.1 
A tree and its fruit, which is as large as an orange, nlied 
with numerous seeds, each surrounded with pulp; — an 
ornament like a pomegranate. 

Pp-NcfiL'iQ.N,'" n. The hindmost knob of a cannon , the 
cascabei. Falconer. 

PftME'RbI?. (piim'rdl) J n, A sort of apple. Jtine- 
P6 i«je-r 6 ?'al, (p^m-rdl'^l) [ loartk 
PdME'wA-TER-i s. A large, Juicy af^e. 

Pg-Mlr'?R-oDs, a, [ponufer^ L.] Prt^uciug apples, or the 
large fruits, intlucring gourds, Ac. 

PhM'MA<^£,* n. The substance of appics ground, before or 
after the cider is expressed , pomace Loudon. 

POMXE.* (phm) n. [Pr.] (Jiisr.) A de>ice, or port of a de- 
vice, like an apjde. Crakb. 

P6 m'm:I 9L, (phm'm^i) n. [pomeUusy low L.] A ball or knob; 
the knob on the hilt of a sword , the protubt'rant part of 
a saddle-bow. 

(pSim'm^l) V. a. [yemmelcr, Pr.] fi. roMUEixKD ; 
pp. poMMXLLirro, POMMELLED.] To beat with any thing 
thick or bulky ; to beat black and blue , to bruise. 
Pftai'MELED, (pum'm^ld) a. (Her.) Denoting the pommel 
of a sword or dagger. 

PdM-Q-L.O<^'{-CAt<}*«< Relating to pomology or fruit. Down- 
tng. 

Pp-MbL'p-^-IsT,* n. One who is versed in pomology , a 
cultivator of fruit or fruit-trees. Downing. 

Pp-MbL^p-pV,* n. [pomuntf L., and Xd^'«9, Gr.J The art of 
cultivating ftuit and fruit-trees ; a treatise on fruit. Maun- 
der. 

PbMP, a. [pompe, Fr. ; pomva, 1*. ; iropwfiy Gr.] A proces- 
sion of parade and splenaor. Mdton. Bidendor ; exterior 
■bow ; magnificence ; grandeur } pride , pageantry. 
fPpM-PXT'{P, a. [pompatusy L.] Pompous ; ostentatious. 
Bamne. 

P6 m'pbt, a. [pampettey Fr.] An old name for a printer’s 
blacking ball. Cotgrave. 

P&M^PRp*LtX, B. Trrsp/jd^wf.] (Alckemy) White oxide of 
Bine. Hdl A smaU spark, which, while brass is trying, 
flies upwards and sticks to the roof or sides of the work- 
shop. Crobb. 

PftM^P^pw, (pfim'p^n) A. [pampeny old Fr.] A pumpkin. 
See PUMPRIA. 

fPbM'pXRB, (piim'pir) A. rpwAus and yymw, U] An ap- 
1^6 ; t son of pearmain. Atnetoorth. 

PpM-Pds'i-TY, A. Quality of being pompons ; ostentatious- 
ness I boaiRflilaess. Aiiim. 


P6m'pov«» a ipampettM, Fr.J Splendid, magnificent | 
showy ; tnflatid ; affecting great show . stately , gnuid. 
P5M'P0VB-l.Yf od. In a pompons mannei , splendidly. 
Pdx'poys-Mfiss, A. Quality of being pompous. 

PdN’CHO,* A. Ipomehey Sp.. A sort of cloak, or loom 

S srment, worn by tbe utdisyM, and aiim by many of the 
panish inhabitants, of South America. Sir F. Mend. 
PdND, A. A small take ; a small collection of water { a nat* 
ural or an artificial basin of water ; a pool. MiUon. 
PbND'-DDcK,'*' A. A species of duck. Chldetmtk. 

PCn'der, V. a. fyoAdsre, L.] [u roAosaxo ipy. roAOBBiAG, 
roADBOBD.] To weigh mentally ; to consider ; to think 
upon. 

PdN^D^R, e. A. To think; to muse; to reflect, with im. 
PdN-D:gR-^.4iIi.'}-TY,*' A. The quality of being ponderable. 
Coleridge. 

PdN'Di^a-VBLX, a. [pandere. It.] That may be pondered 
or weighed. 

PdN'D^R-^-BLB-Nfiss,* A. State of being ponderable. Dr, 
Alien. 

P&N'i>ipB-gi., a. Estimated by weight, not by number. 
F6yfDi^R-b^ttCEy* A. Weight ; heaviness. Smart. 
tP6N-D?R-A'TigN, A. The act of weighing. Bp. HaU. » 
P5n'deu-¥R, a. One who ponders. Wkttlock. 
PdN^DXR-lNa-LY, ad. With due estimation. Hammond, 

i PdN^D^R-MfiNT,* A. The act of pondering. Bgrom, 
*6N-DXR^6s'i-TY» A. {pondiroeiUy Fr.j Weight; gravity; 
heaviness. 

PCn'd^R-oDs, o. [yoAderosvs, L.] Heavy} weighty; im- 
portant , momentous ; forcible ; strongly impulsive* 
PoN^DBa-o08-i.v, ad. With great weight. 
P&n'dbr-oDs-m&ss, a. Heaviness , weight ; gravity. 
POnd'w££d, a* a perennial, herbaceous plant. 

P5'N£NT, a. [ponenUy It.] Setting, or western, with refer- 
ence to tbe Bun-setting. Milton. Bee Levant. 
P6m-<^££^,* a. a kind of silk made in China. Stone. 
P5 n-qu££^* (p5ng-|e') a. A Birman priest of tbe higher 
order. MaUom. 

P6K'(i6y* (pfing'gd) n. A species of orang-outang. SnuUie, 
P6n'ia.RO, (pSn'yard) n. [poignardy Fr.j A dagger ; a stab- 
bing wea;wn ; a dirk. 

P6n'i^rd, (pSn'ygrd) v. a. To stab with a poniard. Cat- 

t^NX, A. [puke, Icel.] A nocturnal spirit Speneer. 
PdN'TXc,* A. A fine sort of claret Henderson. 

P5N'T^<jiE. A. [pontagSy Fr. : pontamumy low L.] Duty paid 
for rejmuring bridges. Ayliffe. Toil of a bridge. Coke. 
P6n'te£,* A. (Olaea manvfacture) An iron instrument by 
which the hot glass is taken out of the giass-pot Brande, 
PdN'TiPF, A. IpoTU^Cy Fr. y ponttfex, L,] The highest scu;er- 
dotal title ; a high priest , the pope. 

PdN-TlF'}C, a. Relating to a pontiff or to the pope ; pontiff' 
cal. 

P6n-t1f'J-CAL, a. [pontyiealy Pr. ; pontificalisy L.] Belong 
ing to a high priest, pontiff, or pope : popish : — splendid. 
— [from pons and facio. Bndge-buiiding. Milton.] 
P6n-tif'|-CAL, a. \pont\ficalry L.] A book of ecclesiastical 
rites and ceremonies. — pi. The full dress of a priest or 
bishop. 

tP6N-TlF-|-cXL'j-TY, n. The papacy. Abp, Uaher. 
P6N'T1f^}-cal-i<¥} od. In a pontifical manner. 
P6N-TlF'i-CATE, A, [pontificaty Fr.', pont^iicalmy L.] The 
state or office of a pontiff or high priest ; the papacy ; 
popedom. Addison. 

PoN'T|-FiCE. A [perns and /acts.] Bridge-work; the con- 
struction of a bridge ; the edifice of a bridge. Mdton. [r.] 
fPON-Tj-Fi^'ciAL, (^n-t^-flsh'^l) 0 . Pontifical. BwrUrU 
tPON-Tj-Fl"ci^N, (pdn-t^-flsh'gn) a. Pontifical. Bp. HtdL 
tjP5N-Ti-Ft"ciAN> (p5n-t9-fl8h'8n) a, A papist. Mountagne, 
P5n'tjne,* a. \n epithet applied to a large mamb between 
Rome and Naples. Eney. 

P6nt'lx-vI8, a. (Horeenumeh^) A disorderly action of a 
hone that ream up so as to be in danger of coming over. 
P<>n-t6n', fmn-tdn'. S. fP, P. J. E. F,E.Sm,( pdn^t^n, Ja 
R eea.] n. [Fr.] A nat-boftonted boat. Bee Pontoon. 
P6n-tq-ni£r',X a, [Fr.] A constructer of pontoons. 
Mmander, 

PPN-t65n',* a, [ponton, Fr.] A flat-bottomed boat, used for 
making temporary floating bridges; a floating bridge* 
P6'NY, a, a small horse ; a nag. 

Pd5i>,* A. A Russian weight of 36 pounds. Orabh. 
Fdd^DLE,* A. A small dog with long, curly hair , a sort of 
lap-dog ; a barbet. Bootk, 

p&6Ly n. A smaU collection of water; a pond: — a recep- 
tacle for stakes at certain games of cards ; also the stakes. 
Written also poule. 

PdOL'XB,* A. A tanner’s instrument for stirring vats. 
Crabb. 

P6dL'aN|FS,e a. A bird, called also reiAaak. Pennant,. 
Pd6'N^H-LlT£,* A. (Afim.) A mineral allied to natrollto 
Dona, « 

P66p, A. [jwuqwi Fr. ; puppie* L.} (JtauL) A partial derv 
extending close aft, above the complete deck of the ves- 
sel , tbe hindmost part of tbe ahip. 
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PftOp, ». a. {JVaut) [i. roorssv: pp. roormOf roontt.J To 
run the head, bownprU, or Jib'booin of one veasel into 
the Item of another : a «hip is said to be focptd when a 
sea comes over the stem. Mar. Diet 
P&6PBt>,* (pSp'^d or pdpn 0 . Having a poop ; stmck on 
the poop by the shock of a heavy sea. SmarU 
PddP^jNG,^ «. (Abut.) A breaking of the sea over the taf- 
frail on the poop. Mar. Diet. 

P66r, o. IpauvrCf Fr. ; pobrOf Sp.l Not rich; indigent; 
necessitous : — barren, as soil ; not fertile : — lean, not fkt ; 
emaciated : — wretched ; low ; of little dignity, force, or 
value; paltry; mean : contemptible : — unhappy; uneasy; 
pitiable : — often used in a sense of pity, and sometimes 
as a word of tenderness. 

POOR, n. pL Indigent people collectively ; that portion of 
the population of a country, or those ji^raons, who are 
destitute of wealth or property, and are often assisted by 
charity , the opposite of the rich. “ The nch and the poor 
meet together,” Proverbs. 

Poor'-b6x,* r. a box to receive money for the pot^r. Pope. 
PddR'-HdOBVf* n. A house for the poor, an almshouse. 
Qu. Rev, 

POor-jOhn', (pdr-jbnO «• A sort of fish. Burton. 
PoOr'-lAw,* n. A law relating to the poor, or providing 
for the support of the poor. Qu. Rev. 

P66a'Ly, ad. Without wealth, spirit, or merit ; meanly. 
PdfiR'LV, a. Somewhat ill ; feeble ; indisposed. [Collo- 
quial.] “I have, for a long time, been very poorly. Dr. | 
S. Johnson, 

PddR'NBSS, n. State of being poor ; poverty j 

Pd6R'>RATE,*n. A tax forthe support of the poor. Qu. Nee. j 
P66 r-8PT(r'jt-BD, o. Mean ; cowardly. Dennis. 
PddR-splR'tT-BD-Nkss, n. Meanness ; cowardice. South. \ 
P6p, Ti. [ po^^smoj L.} A small, smart, quick sound. Addison. ' 
P6p, V . n. [». poppsD ; pp. foppimo, popped.] To appear to | 
the eye suddenly ; to move or enter with a sudden motion. 
FdP, V. a. To ofier, present, or to put out or in suddenly, 
slyly, or unexpectedly ; to shift. 

P5p, ad. Suddenly; unexpectedly. Beaum. ^ FL 
Pope, n. [papa^ L. ; vdtrvaif Gr.J The title of the bishop 
of Rome, the supreme head of the Roman Catholic church , 
the sovereign pontiff : — a small fish. 

PopE^DpM, n. The office, jurisdiction, or territory of the 
pope ; papacy ; papal dignity. 

'*ope'-Joan', (^p'jonO n. A game at cards. Jenner. 
f PdPE'LfNa, ft. One who adheres to the pope: — an infe- 
rior pope. Hp. HdlL 

P>p'pR-V, n. The religion of the church of Rome ; —used 
oy Protestants often as a term of reproach, or to denote 
the priestcraft of the Roman Catholic church. 

PoPEs'Eys, (p5ps'i) n, A gland surrounded with fat in a 
leg of mutton. 

P6p'gONj n. A child's gun for making a noise. 

P6p'|.v-jay, a, {papegay^ D.] A parrot ; a woodpecker: — 

11 trifling fop. 

Pdp')SH, a. Relating to the pope, or to popery. Hooker. 
Pop^}SH-LV, od. In a popish manner. Adduon. 

Pdi^'LAR, n. [peupheTj Fr. ; populus^ L.J A tree of several 
varieties. 

P5p'l.ar,* a. Belonging to, or made of, poplar. Ash. 
Pftp'LARED,* (-IgrdJ a. Covered with, or containing, pop- 
lars. Jones. 


Pdp'LfN. n. A kind of stuff made of silk and worsted 

Pqp-lIt'B-AL,* o. (AnaU) Relating to the posterior part of 
the knee-joint or nam. Brandt. 

Ppp-LlT'ic,* a. Same as popliteal Crabb. 

POp'P^T, n. See Pupp*t, 

P6f'ple,* r. The poplar-tree. Forby. [Provincial, Eng.J 

P6p'py, a. [papaver, L.] A genus of soporific plants and 
flowers, from a sfiecies of which opium is obtained. 

P6p'v-l^ce, ft. [Fr., from popu/us, L.] The vulgar; the 
multitude , the people ; the mob , the rabble. 

tP6p'v-l'4-cy, »• The multitude ; populace. Charles. 

P6p'v-l'fit> a* [pflptdotre, Fr. ; papidarts, L. I Itelating to 
the people ; prevaUing among the people ; jlieasiiig to, or 
beloved by, the people ; adapted to the people or to the 
understanding of the p^ple ; generally acceptable or es- 
teemed ; easily underrtood ; not profound or abstruse , 
familiar ; not critical ; vulgar; common. 

P6p-v-LXR'|-Ty, n. Ifopularttas^ It,] State or quality of be- 
ing popular ; state of being generally beloved or esteemed ; 
general esteem. 

Pop-v-JlXb-i-zA'tiqh,* n. Act of making popular. Qh. 
Rev. [R.] 

Pi5p'V-L^R-TzE,* e. a. [i. pofulakikso ; pp. poptrLAaiziivG, 
ropuLARizKo.J To render popular; to make common 
or easy. Rd. Rev. TModem.] 

Pfip'V-LAE-Ly, od. In a popular manner. 

POP'V-LAT^'*' V. a. [». POPULATED ; pp. populatino, popu- 
latbdJ To people ; to furnish with inhabitants. OenL 
Mag. [^dern.] 

P5p'v-I'A*e, t». [populue. L.] To breed peojHe. JSaem. 

POP-V-Ll'nppr, n. The inhabitants or people a town, 
district, country, dec. ; the people, comprising all dosses. 


— toM of pepuUdien^ the law or rule according to which 
the population of a country increases. 

P6p'v-1^Idb,* n. The murder of the people,JBc.JZ«>. f R.] 
P5 p'v-lXnb,«' n. A crystaliizable substance, seporated from 
the bark or the poplar. Brands. 
fPdP-v-LdB'j-TY, n. [populosti^t old Fr.] Populousness. 
Broiene. 

P6p'v-X*oDs, a. [populoeusf L.] Having population, or a 
dense p^ulation ; ftill of people , numerously inhabited. 
P6p'v-LO08-t.y, ad. With much population or people. 
PdP'v-i«OD8-Nfise, a. The state of being populous. 
Por'b£a-ole,* n. A species of shark. Pennant. 
PdR'cATE,* a. [porta, L.] Having longitudinal ridges. 
Brands, 

PdR'cA-TED,* a. Having ridges ; ridged ; porcate. Smart. 
||P6r'cE-L.^IN, or POR'CE-LAIN, [par's?-!^, S. fV. J. F . ; 
pOrts^lfin, E. Jo. j pSrs'Un, K. t pors'l^n, Snu; pdr's^-l^n, 
R.] n. [ porcelains, Fr. ; poresUana, It.] The finest species of 
earthen ware, or pottery, originally imported from China, 
but now made in Europe; china ware, fine diahes. — 
[portulaca, L. An herb ; purslain. Ainsworth.] 
IjPOR'cv-L^IN,* a. Belonging to or consisting oT porcelain. 
Drytlen. 

||PbR'cE-LAiN-fTK,* n. [Min.) An opaque, brittle variety of 
jasper. Brandt. 

)|PbR-CE-L.A'N?-otis,'*' a. Relating to, or containing, porce- 
lain. Brande. 

Porch, n. [porcke, Fr. ; porticu*, L.] A vestibule or roof 
supported by pillars before a door, an entrance, a por- 
tico. 

Por'cIne, a. Relating to swine , like a hog. Smart. 
Por'cV-PINE, n, [pi)rc~(fpic, porte-^pme, Fr.] An animal 
of about the size of a rabbit, having a bristly hide, full 
of spines , a sort of hedgehog. Hill. 

POR'cv-PiNE-PIbH,* n. A prickly fish. Scott. 

Pore, «. [pore, Fr. ; irifpof, Gr.] A spiracle, particularly in 
the skin , a passage fur perspiration , a small hole. 

P5re, V. n. [i. poRCD ; pp. poring, porjcd.] To look or ex- 
amine with steady or coiitinuecl attention. 
tPoRE 'BLIND, a. Shortsighted ; purblind. Bacon. 

Por'er,* n. One who pores, an intense student. Temple. 
P6'-R}me,* n. (Oeom.) A theorem or proposition m geom- 
etry, so easy to be demonstrated as to be almost self-evi- 
dent. Crabb. See Pobibm. 

POR'i-Nfcss, n. Fulness of pores. Jfiseman. 

Po'Ri^M,* n. [irdocapa.] (Oeom.) A proposition affirming 
I the possibility of finding such conditions ns will render 
a certain problem indeterminate, or capable of innumer- 
able solutions, a general theorem drawn from another 
theorem alreadv demonstrated. Pianfatr. 

Pp-Ri8'T|c, o. [KopicTiKbi.] (Math.) Applied to a method 
of determining the several ways of solving a problem. 
Pb^RlTE,* n. A species of coral. Smart. 

Pork, n. [pore, Fr. ; porcus, L.] The flesh of swine, fresh 
or salted. [A hog , a pig. Milton.] 

PbRK'iiAT-ER, w. One who feeds on pork. Shak. 

PORK'^R, n. A hog ; a pig , a pig for eating fresh. 
PORK'jpT, n. A young hog ; a porkling ; a porker. Dryden. 
PoRK'L}NO, 71. A young pig. Tusaer. 

PQ-R6»'|-Ty, 71. [pvrositc, Fr.J State or quality of being 
porous. 

Po'ROvs, a. [poreuz, Fr.] Having small pores, spiracles, 
or passages. 

Po'Roys-Nfiaa, ti. The quality or state of having pores. 
tPoR'pifN-TiNE,* 71. Another name for the porcupine. Shak. 
Por'pess,* 71. The porpoise. See Porpoise. 
tPoR'PU> RE, (pdr'f?r) «. Porphyry. Locke. 
POR-Pijy-H/T'}c,* I a. Relating to, or containing, por- 
P6 r-phv-R1T'|-cai-,* i pfiyry. MeCuUoch. 

POR'PHy-Ry, (pOr'f^-rq) ti. [nopipvaa, Gr. \ porphyntss, L. ; 
porpkyre, Fr.j A hard stone, of different colors, susceptible 
of a high polish. — [OeoL) An unstratified or igneous 
rock. 

PbR'PQisE, (pbr'pus) n, [pore poiwon, Fr.] The sea-bog; 

a sort of dolphin or unwieldy cetaceous mammal. 
PbR'Pys, n. Same as porpoise. Sw\ft. 

POR-rA'oeovs, (-shys) a. [porraceus, L.] Green like a 
leek. 

P^R-RficT^'*' a. [BoU dc ZooL) Extended forward. Loudon, 
fPpR-RjSc'Tipw, n, [porrectio, L.J Act of reaching forth. 
PbR^Rj^T, 71. [poTTUTA, L.] A leek ; a small onion ; a scal- 
lion 

P6r'r1d 9E, n. A kind of broth , pottage ; food made by 
boiling flour in water, or in milk and water. 
P5 b'b1d</£-F6t, n. The pot in which porridge or food Is 
boiled. 

PQRr-RP&d,* n. [L.] {Med.) The ringworm or scald-head. 
Brande. 

P6r^R|N-9EB^. R* a vessel in which porridge, milk, broth, 
Boirp, dLC., are eaten ; a child’s dish. 

P6rt, n [ port, Fr. : portMs, L.J A harbor ; a station for 
ships , a haven. — [ porta, L. ; porfe, Fr.j A gate , the ap- 
erture, in a ship, at which the gun is put t>ut ; a port-hole 
— [P"rt, JP’r.J Carriage; air; mien, manner; bearing.— 
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A kind of Winn, from Oporto. — The Ottomnn court, 
commonly written porte. eee Ports. 
tP5ET, V, «. [pcrto L. ; porter, Fr.] To carry in form. Mil- 
ton* 

PSr-T^-sXl'J-TV,* n. Quality of being portable. Ec, Ree, 
PdRT'^>Bt£, a, [porUtbtiiSf L.] That may be carried, 
borne, or supported ) manageable by the hand j tup- 
iKirtable. 

PoKT'^-BLS>Nl;8S, H. The quality of bemg portable. 


PoBT'^(j^E, n. [porittgetj. Fr.} Carriage; act of carrying, j 
price of carriage. [tPortbole. Ska*.] A carrying-pluce 
round waterfalls, or from one navigable river, or water. 


round waterfalls, or from one navigable river, or water, 
to another. Qu. Reo. 

Por't^L, 7u [portai, Sp. ; portaUf Fr.} A gate ; the arch 
over a door or gateway j the ft-ame of a gateway : — the 
smaller of two gates. 

tPoRT'^NCE, ». [port, Ft.] Air; mien; port; demeanor. 
Spenser. 

tPoH'T^iss, n. A breviary ; a prayer-book. Chaucer. 
tPoRT'^-T/VB, a. [portat^^ Fr.] Portable. Chaucer. 
jPoRivcXN'NpN,* It. Anoriiamtnt for the knees. ATttdt- 
bras. 

fPoRT'cLfJsE, It. Same as porUullia. 

Port'-orAY-qn,* n, A case to cariy a pencil. Francie. 
Port-cDIi'lis, n. [portfl couUase, Fr.] A frame of iron or 
wooden jpars, placed over a gateway, to let down as a pro- 
tection to the gate. 

Port-cOl'ljs, V. a. To bar , to shut up. Shah. 
P^rt-cOl'ljsed, (-list) a. Having a portcullis 
Porte.* n The Gctoman c-r Turkish court, or government, 
so called from the ot' the sultan’s palace, where jus- 
OC8 is administered. Ency, 
fPoRT'^DfO. Having gates. B. Jonecn. 
PORTE-FEUti.j.Ky* (pdrl'fQPy?) n. [Pr.] A portfolio; the 
office, charge, csr department of a minister of state. 
Boiste. 

POR-TfeND', V. a. [portendo, L.] [i. portrwdbd ; pp. por- 
tbrdino, portsxdso.} To foretoken, to foreshow, as 
omens , to presage , to forebode; to betoken Hooker. 
tPoR-TfiN'siQN, n. The act of foretokening. Browne^ 
POR-tEnt', 7u [ porteatumy h.] Omen of ill, an ill-boding 
prodigy , a presage. 

tPpR-TfiN'TjVE,* «. Foreshowing ; portentous. Browne. 
PpR-TEN'Toys, a. [ porteutosusy L.J Foretokening ill, om- 
inous , monstrous, prodigious, wonderful. 

Por'ter, n. [portiery Fr., from porta, L.J One who has 
charge of a gate, or who waits at a gate or door. — [porteury 
Fr.j from porto, L.J One who carries burdens for hire. 
— A kind of strong beer, or strong malt liquor. 
PoR'TiiiR-^yE, M, Carriage , money paid for carriage. 
PoK'TjpR-Lv, a. Like a porter , coarse, vulgar. Bray. 
tPoR'Ti^ssE, (pdr't^) n. A b*'eviary. See PoKTiss. 
PoRT^-P?RE,* n. (^U^unncrxj) A paper tube filled with pow- 
der, &c., used to fire guns instead of a match. Braude. 
PoiiT-Fo'Ll-o, or P6 rt-f6l'i6 , (-yQ) w. [ portcfeudUy Fr.] 
pi. PORTFOLIOS. A case, of the size and form of a large 
book, to keep loose papers or prints m. Sfee Polio. 
Port'glAve, n. [porter and glawCy Fr. Erso.] A sword- 
bearer. Ainsworth. 

tPoRT'ORAvE, I ». {Law) The principal magistrate of a 
fPoRT'OREVE, I port-town. See Purtkebvu, 
PoRT^HdLE, n. .A hole cut liko a window in tlie sides of a 
ship of war, in which the guns are placed. 
PORT'-HOOK,* (-faCik) n. (MauU) A hook driven through 
the side of a ship and clinched, for the purpose of hook- 
jng the binges that are fastened to the purt4ids. Crabb. 
P6r'TI-c 6, n. [porticusy L. ; porticoy It.] pi. p6r'TJ-CO§. 
(Arch.) A series of columns at the end of a building, a 
place for walking under shelter . a projection supported 
by columns, placed before a building. 
iPOR'Tf-c&Hy n. [L.] Same as portico. B. Jonson. 
PSr'TION, (par'shun) n. [Fr. , portiOy L.] A part ; a part 
assigned; an allotment, a dividend; a share, a quanti- 
ty : — part of an inheritance given to a child ; a fortune , 
a wife’s fortune. 

POR'TIQN, V. a, ft. PORTtOITBO ; pp. portiowiwo, por- 
TiOREU.J To divide; to parcel: — to endow with a for- 
tune or inheritance. 

PoR'TlpN-ER, n. One who portions. 

P6r'TIQN-I8T, n. [portioHutey Fr.] One who has a certain 
academical allowance or portion ; the incumbent of a 
benefice that has more rectors or vicars than one. 
P5B'TIpif-Lfiss/> a. Destitute of a portion. Ed. Ren. 
PdRT'LAND-^TONE,* n. (Altit.) A species of oolite, an 
alkaline, whitish sandstone, used for building. Francu. 
PdBT^LXsT,* or P5K'TO|q£,* n. (Maut.) Same as gunwale. 
Mar, Diet. 

Port'-lKd,'*' n. (JWittt.) A sort of hanging door that shuts 
in the ports at sea. Crabh. 

PdRT'Ll-ltfiss, ». Quality of being portly; bulkiness. 
PdBT'LYt Grand of mien ; bulky, swelling; corpulent. 
PPrT'm^H, n. A burgess of a port-town, or of one of the 
English Cinque Ports. Diet. 

PORT-ttlR'TXAd, (p6ft-mkn'lb) a. iportemantaam, Fr.] pL 


Ft. FOMTEMAlfTBA UX. { Bog. PORT-lfXir'TXAVq, (-Cta) 
A case or bag for carrying clothes and other things necee> 
■ary in travelling ; a valise. 

P54aT'MXir-TLB.* Tu A portmanteau.—** This seems to be 
the old Engitso orthography.** Carr’s Croosa DiaUet . — 
f PortmanOe is counionancM by the Dictionaries of Bai- 
ley, Dyche, Ash. and Martin ; and somewhat also by vul- 
gar, though not bv good, use.] 

PO^RT'MOTE, tu A court held ih port-towns. BlaektUme. 
PoR'TojqE, (pbr't.z) n. {JfauL} A ship is said to ride a 
portoisey when she rides with her yards struck down to 
the dock, when at anchor in a gale of wind : — gunwale. 
See PoRTLABT. 

PSr'trAit, (pSr'trAt) a. [portrait, Pr.] A picture or rep- 
resentation of a person or an individual, or of a* face, 
painted from real life. 

fPoR'TRAiT, V. a. [portrair»f Fr.] To draw; to portray. 
^tenser. 

PoR'TR^iT-PiiNT'EB,* ». A painter of portraits. Twad- 
delU 

PdR'TRAiT-PiiNT'iNO,* li. The art of painting portraits 
or human faces. Boswell. 

P6r'trai-t.0re, tu [Fr.] A painted resemblance ; a por- 
trait. 

IPor'trai-tOre,* c. a. To paint, to portray. ShafUahurp, 
PoR-TRAY', (pOr-tra') e. o. [ portraire, Fr.] [i. roRTRAVBO; 
pp. poRTRAViao, poRTRAVBx).] To represent or draw ta 
colors ; to describe by picture , to adorn with pictures. 
Pok-TrAy'er,* n. One who portrays. Richardson. 
Port'reeve, n. A bailifl', or mayor, of a port-town. 
Por'trbss, n. A female porter or keeper of a gate. JUH 
ten. 

Port'rOle,* tu An instrument which regulates the mo- 
tton of a rule m a machine. Morse. 
fPoR' WIG-OLE, (pdr'wlg-ffl) TU A tadpole; ayoungfirog. 

— Called also pmiwig Bna polUweg. Bro-wne. 

Po'Ry, (p5'r$) a. [poreuXy Fr.] Pull of pores , porous. Dry* 
den 

fPoijE, n. A cold , a catarrh , a rheum. Chaucer. 

Pose, (p5z) v. a. [i. posed , pp. posirro, pusbd.] To puz- 
zle , to gravel , to put to a stand or stop. [fTo oppose, to 
interrogate. Bacon.] 

P6§'er, n. One who poses ; something that puzzles. 
P6^'lT-^Vy a. [positusy L.] Placed, deposited. Hale. 
Pp-t^F^TCpN, (pv-ziflh'yn) n. [ Fr. , positioy L.] State of be- 
ing placed , situation, posture, bearing: — principle laid 
down, advancement of any principle. — (Oram.) The 
state of a vowel placed before two consondiits, as p6m- 
pous, or a double consonant, as axis. — {Arith.) A rule of 
supposition, called also rule c(f falscy dwiAed into singlo 
position and double position. 

PQ-^V'TiQS-jyLy (py-zlsh'yn aO a. Relating to position. 
Browne. 

P 6 s'i-tIve, (pSz'i-ttv) a. [positivnsy L. ; positify Fr.] Real ; 
absolute , explicit , actual , certain , assured , affirmative ; 
direct, not implied, not negative: — confident, dogmati- 
cal ; ready to lay down nuliuns with confidence : — settled 
by arbitrary appointment, as opposed to natural. — Positive 
degree, {Oram.) the simple form of an adjective, or the 
first degree of any quality expressed by an adjective. - 
Positwe electricity, a state of bodies havmg mure than 
their natural quantity of electricity. 

P6§'i-Tivc, TU That which is capable of being affirmed ; 

that which settles by arbitrary appointment , reality. 
P 69 '|-tTve-lv, ad. In a positive manner, absolutely. 
P 65 '|-tTve-nEss, tu State of being positive. 
P6s-j-Tlv'}-Ty, Tt. Confidence, positiveness. fFatts. [E.J 
fPoijf'i-TORE, Tt. [po.tUura, L.] Position , posture. BramhaU, 
fPdil’NET, TU [bassinety Fr.] A little basin, a porringer; a 
skillet. Bacon. 

PP-s6l^P-gV)* Tt. {Med.) That part of medicine which 
teaches the right administration of doses. Crabb. 

P58S, V, a. To dash into the water. BrocketL [Local.] 
Pds’SYty n. [L.] An armed power, a number. Locke.-— 
PSs's^ [L.] {Law) the power of the county, 

w bich the s’henflr is empowered to raise in case of riot, 
or resistance to lawful authority. 

Ppq-^fiss', (pflZ-zSs') V. a. [possessusy L.] [i. foisbbsbo ; 
pp. possEsaiNQ, POSBB88ED.J To have as an owner , to be 
master of , to enjoy or occupy actually , to hold , t<i seize ; 
to obtain ; to make master of ; to have power over, as an 
unclean spirit. 

Ppi^^fis'sipN, (p 9 Z-zfish'vin) Ti. [Pr. ; possessio, L.] The 
state or act of {Hissessing , that which is possessed ; prop- 
erty ; madness caused by the internal operation of an evil 
spirit. 

tPpif sEs'sipw, V. a. To invest. Carew. 
Pps-^c8'sipN-A-RY,*<L Relating to or implying possession 

Bhm^teld. 

tPp 9 -SEs' 8 ipN- 5 R, TU Possessor. Sidney. 

Pp^s£S's|V£, a. [posaessivusy L.] Having pofsession ; de- 
noting p^eflsjon. — ,Eng. gram.) Noting a case of nouns, 
implying possession, and answering to the genitive in 
Latin. 
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K. A pronoun denotinf? poMeasion. Aah» 


P9JH^t8'sp-RY, prP5§'j?¥8-8Q-By Jp 92 i-*eB'«vr- 9 , J1 JT. Sm. 
A, p6z^S9S-«vr-?, S. . P» JE. F. Ja.j a. [poaawBoiw. 
Fr.J Ha<^ng pomession. HotoolL — Poueasoty actum, (Late) 
an action in which the right of posseasion is contested. 

Pds'snT, %, [ posca, L.] Milk curdled with wine or other 
liquor 

fPda^SfT, V. a. To turn ; to curdle, os milk with acids. 8hak» 

Pd»-S{-BlL^)-TV, n. IposstHlUi^ Fr.] State of being possi- 
ble ; power of being or doing ; practicabiliu. 

Pds'sf-BLB, (pds^s^-bl) a. [Fr. ; posatbduif L.] That may 
exist, or be, or be done ; not contrary to the nature of 
things, practicable. 

P5s's>-buV, ad. By any power existing ; perhaps. 

P68T,n. [postCf Fr.] A hasty messenger, a courier ; a pub- 
lic Ititter-carner ; quick course or manner of travelling: — 
a French measure of distance, equal to 5.5Q English 
miles. — [posts, Fr., from posUiUj L.] Situation, seat, 
military station ; place ; employment , othce. — [postts, 
L.] A piece of timber, or of stone, set erect. — Poat and 
pair, an old ^me at cards. B. Jonaon. — Knxght qf the 
post^ [aposUy Fr.] a fellow suborned or procured to do 
a bad action. FUuer. 

P5st, o. Used m travelling quickly , speedy, [qpost^, Fr. 
^Suborned. Soitdys.] 

Post, v. a. [i postxd j pp. posting, posted.] To fix on a 
post. — [ poster f Fr.] To place in the line of promotion , 
to station : — to register methodically : — to transcribe from 
one book into another, or from the waste-book or journal 
into the leger: — to send with speed, or by means of 
jMJSt-horses. 

Post, v. n. [poster, Fr.] To travel with post-horses, or with 
speed. 

Post.'* ad. Hastily, or as a post. Smart. 

Fost'jJi-ble, a. That may be posted. Mountague. 

PosT'^c/E, n. Money paid for conveyance by post, as letters. 

Post'al,* a. Relating to posts, posting, or mails. Times. 

Post-and-PA-IR,* «. A game at cards. T. Heywood. 

Post'bo^, n. A courier, a boy who rides post. Toiler. 

Post'^hai^e, (-Shi/) n. A traveihng carriage with four 
wheels ; a stage-coach. 

Post'coach,* n. A coach hired for travelling. Boswell. 

Post'date, V. a. [post, L., and date.] [u postdated; pp. 
posTDATi NO, POSTDATED.] To date UitiT thdo the real tune. 

Post'dav,* h, a day on which the post arrives. Johnson. 

PdaT DP JfCMi* [h.^ ajler the day.] (Law) The return of a 
writ after the day assigned. Crabb. 

P6sT-D|-L{I'V|-^L,^a. After the flood , postdiluvian. Smart. 

Post-dj-lO'vi-an, o. [post and diluvium^ L.j Posterior to, or 
aAer, the flood. 

PdsT-Di-L£/'vi-4iN,ii. A person living since the flood. Orew. 

PosT-Djs-aEl'zjN,'* n (Law) A writ that lies for him who, 
having recovered lands or tenements by force of novo/ 
disaevtin^ is again dissented by the former disseizor. 
Whishaw. 

Pds^T^-ht* [L., nfierward.] (Law) A record of what is 
done in a cause subsequent to the joining of issue and 
awarding of trial. IVhtahaw. 

P<>8T't?B, «. One who posts , a post , a courier : — a bill or 
advertisement posted. 

Pps-T£'Rl-pR, a. [L. ; postMewry Fr.] Later; subsequent 
in time or place; happening after, placed after; back- 
ward. 

P<?8-T£-Rl-6R'f'TV, ji. [postinorit^f Fr.] The state of be- 
ins; posterior , opposite to prwnty. 

pQs-T£'Kf-QR-LY,* ad. In a posterior manner; behind. 
Dangluon. 

P98-Ti:.'a|-9R§, n. pL [posteriora, L.] The hinder parts. 

P98-t£r'}-TV, n. [poaterUasj L.] Succeeding generations , 
jlesceiidantii , opposed to aoMstors. 

Pos'TipB.v, n. [peterne, Fr. , posteme, D.] A* small gate j a 
little dour. 

P5s'ti^rn,* a. Being behind or in the rear. Dryden. 

|P68T-]^:|-f8T',* V. n. To exist or live after. Cudwartk, 

PosT-^^-Ist'CNCE, n. Subsequent existence. 

P68T-$3p48T'$NT,* a. Existing after. Cudworth. 

Post'fAct, o. That which represents or relates to a fact 
that has occurred. Todd. 

PdsT^FiiVE,* n. lEngliak law) A duty to the king for a fine 
acknowledged in his court, paid by the cognizee <^fter the 
fine 18 fully passed. Whtahaw. 

f ^ST'Fix,* n. A particle added at the end of a word ; an 
affix. Bosworth. 

PdST-HAcit'N^iY, n. A hired post-horse, tfotton. 

P5sT'Haste', n. Haste, like that of a post or courier. 

Post-haste',* od. With the haste of one who rides post. 
Ash. 

Po8T'-h8r 8E, n. A horee for the use of couriers. 

P6st'- h50se, n. Post-office , a house with a post-office. 

[PAsT'UVME, a. Posthumous. Purehas. 

M«T'HV-M008, 'p5st'hu-mas, S. W. J. E. F. Jo. K. 8m. 
Wh. i pdst'hy-mOa, P.1 a. [posthumuSf L.1 Done, had, or 
pttbtobed after one*s death ; born after a father’s deittli. 


P5sT'HV-MOfts-LV, ad. After one’s death, 
tPds'Tpo, a. [postimSf L.] Backward. Browns. 
fPds'Tjl^ n. [postiUef Ft . ; postilla^ L.] Gloss ; a margiBal 
note. BaU. 

i Pds'TfXi, e. fu To comment ; to add notes. RhsRon. 
Pds'TjL, fi. a. To illustrate with marginal notes. Bason. 
*d8-TTL'ipif, [p0s4Il'yun, S. J. F. Ja. Sm . ; pbs-tlPyvn, IT. 
K JT.I n. [posttUony IV. J One who guides, or rides on. 
one of the leaden in a coach, postchaise, or other car- 
riage. 

|P6s"TjL-Lf r, n. One who glosses or comments. Browne. 
rdsT’fMO,* n, Tbe act of travelling post ; the business of 
furnishing post-horses. McCulloch. 

P 9 S-TlQUE\« (p 9 S-t 8 k') a. [posUekej Fr.j Superadded ; 
done after tbe work is finished : — applied to an ornament 
of sculpture nr architecture. Planets. 

PdST-Lf-MlN'j-AR, I a. [postUminiumf L.] Existing, done, 
PSst-li-mIn'j-oDs, I or contrived subsequently. South. 
Pt>ST~Lf~Ml?Pl-tfM^* n. [L.] (J^ational law) The right by 
virtue of which, persons taken by an enemy return to 
their former state of ftreedom, with their former rigble 
and property. Brande. 

Po8T-l.lM'l-NV,* n. (Law) The English form of posthmwr 
turn. See Postmaiiniom. Stott. 

PdsT'M^N, n. , pL POSTMEN. A post ; a courier; a letter- 
carrier. Granger. — In the EngliKh court of exchequer, 
twe of the most distinguished barristers are called post- 
man and tubman, from the places they occupy. Whishaw. 
Post' MARK,* n. A mark on a letter by a postmaster. 
Greene. 

PSst'mark,* V. a. [i. po*tmakebd; pp. potTMABEiNO, 
postmarked.] To put the mark of the post-ofllce on a 
letter, &c. Gardiner. 

P58T'mX8-ti?b, n. One who has charge of a po^-office. 
P6sT'MXs-T?R-4?£N'ifR-AL, 71. A public officer, who has 
the superintendence and direction of the post-office es- 
tablishment of a country or nation. 

Post-ME-rId'1 -AN, a. [postmendianua, L.] Relating to, or 
being in. the afternoon. 

POUT Mor'TEM,* [L., after death.] — done or happening 
after death , as, a post mortem examination.” Gent. Mag. 
Post'nAte, a. [post and natus, L.] Born after. Bp. Tayl^. 
Post'-N6te,* n. A promissory note of a banking compa- 
ny, payable at a distant period, and not on demand, a 
cash-note to be sent by post. Bouvter. 

Post-5' BIT,* n. [post obit am, L] (Law) A bond given for 
tbe purpose of securing a sum of money, on the death of 
some s^cified individual. Brande. 

P6st-,o'bjt,* a. After death ; posthumous. Smart. 
Post'-6f-F|ce, n. A place for the reception and distnbu- 
turn of letters, despatches, newspapers, Ac. 

Post'pAid,* a. Having the postage paid. Greene. 
Post-p6ne', V. a. [pos^ovo, L.] [i. eosTeoNED , pv. fost- 
FONiNo, eosTPONED.] To put OH , to delay , to set in value 
below something else ; to procrastinate , to defer, to pro- 
long ; to protract. 

Pobt-pone'm^nt, n. Act of postponing; state of being 
jMistponed ; delay. 

PosT-PO'NCNCE, 71. Dislike. Dr. Johnson. [R»] 
PobT-PdN'^R, 71. One who postpones or puts on. Tbdd. 
P6st-P9-91''T19N, (p59t-p9-ztBh'vin) n. [postpositue, L.] 
Btate of being put back ; a back position. Mede. 
F68T-p6s'j-TfVE,* a. Being placed after. Horne Tooke 
Post-prAn'D}-al,* a. Happening after dinner. Sulwer. 
Post'-rSad,* 11 . A road on which the post, or mail, is 
conveyed. Sterne. 

P6sT-8C&'Nf~0M,* n. [L,] The back part of a theatre. 
Hamilton. 

PdST'scRfPT, a. [post and ser^um, L.] That which is 
written after; a pmampb added to a letter. 
Pd3T'scRfPT-¥D,* a. Having a postscript, written after- 
wards. J. Q. Adams. [R.] 

Post'-to^NjTi. A town having a post-oflice or post-house. 
P6 s'tv-IiAnt,* n. A candidate. Chestorfield. [^R.] 
P68T'v-t-ATE, (pbst'yy-Iat) V. a. [poatulo, L.] To beg or 
assume without proof ; to invite ; to require by entreaty. 
Burnet. [R.] 

Pd8T'y-LATE,n. [postutatum, L.] A position assumed with- 
out proof ; postu latum. 

PdsT-v*LA'Ti9N, 71. [postulatio, L.l Act of supposing with- 
out pro^)f : postulate. Hale. Supplication. Pearson. Suit ; 
cause. Burnet, 

P58T'v-i<A-T9-RY, a. Assuming or assumed without proof. 
Pt>8T-v-LAf tvm, n. [L.] pi L. POSTULaTA} Eng. Poa- 
tuZjATUMS. a position assumed without proof ; a postu- 
late. 

PdsT'VRE, (pbst'yur) n. [Fr. ; positurUf L.] Place ; situation ; 
state : — collocation or the ports of the body with respect 
to each other; attitude ; gmure. 

PdsT'VRE, (pOst'yvr) V. a. To put in any posture. Brook. 
PdBT'VRE-MAK-ipR,* R. One who makes postures or con- 
tortions. Spectator. 

PdsT'yRE-MAs-T^R, (pbst'yyr-mfts-tfr) tt. A teacher of 
postures or attitudes. 
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W ^r, (p^»9) «. [oontmelwl frum jwMf.] A poeUe motto, 
M oa tt ring, See, j « bUBcb of floweri : o bouquet. 

P6t, m. [jMt, Fr. 4r D.l A Toeael in which meat ki boiled 
on the Are; a veMel/coinaMMily of earthen warn, for v»> 
rioua puraoaea:— a cupt — the quantity contained in a 
pot:— defloitely,aq«ait.«-7V m pet, to go to destruc- 

tion. JtrbMtMtMi, [Vulgar.] 

PdT, a. a. [t. roTTMO } pp. rortiiro, roTrao.] To pnaerre 
in pots ; to end ae m pots of earth. . 

tP6T,* a. n» To ; to drink. JS/kak, 

Fo^T4-blb, a. [Fr. j petoMi#, L.1 That may be drunk : 
drinkable. 8kat» 

P5't^>bi.b, a. Something which may be drunk. PkUifB. 
Po^T^-BLE-Bfias, a. State of being stable. 

PdT'^-^i^R, a. A porringer. Oreio. [r.] 

Pd'T-^ifCE,* a. The stud in which the lower pivot of the 
verge of a watch is placed. Crabb, 

P<>>tar'» 6, a. A sauce or pickle from the West Indies. 
PdT'AsH. a. [petosM, Fr.} A saline matter, or an impure, 
fixed, alkaline salt, obtained from lixiviating the ashes of 
wood. It IS of great use in the manufacture of soap and 
glass, in bleaching, Ac. 

Pp-TAe's^,* a. (CAe/rt.) An alkaline, salt substance; a pro- 
toxide of potaasiu in. Brandt, 

Pp-TAs'sj-OM,* (po-tAsh'^-vm) a. (Chem.) The metallic base 
of pota84*a ; an extraordinoiy metal discovered, m 1807, 
by Sir Humphry Davy. It is the lightest known solid, 
and is very combustible. Brandt, 
pQ-TA'TipN, n, [potatio^ L.] Act of drinking; a drinking 
bout ; draught: — a species of drink. Shak, 

Pp-TA'rd, H, [Sp. batata, and patata, corrupted firom the 
Indian.} pL pp-TA'TOEg. A well-known plant, and eseu- 
Jent root. , 

Po'T^-Tp-RV,* a. Relating to drinking. Bultoer, [E.j 
PdT'BkL-LlED, (-l|d) a. Having a large belly. 
P6 t'b£l.-lv, »• A protuberant belly. Jlrbuthnot, 

i PdTcu, V. n, [pother, Fr,] To thrust, to push. Shak. 
'OTCU, e. a. [pother, Fr.] To poach. tVueman. See Poach. 
PdT'-cpM-PAN'ipw, (-kiim-pan'yun) n. A fellow-drinker. 
Pp-TEiB^,* or P6T-TjB£N',* n, [Irish.] Whiskey, (tent. 
Mag, 

Po'tjp-lOt,* a. (Mtn.) A sulphuret of molybden. Ure. 
Po'TgNCE,*' i n. {Her.) A sort of cross which terminates 
Po't^int,* ) like the head of a crutch. Crabb. 
Po'T^N-cy, a. 'potentia, L.] Power, induence ; authority , 
force , energy , efiicacy ; strength. 

P5'T£NT, a. Tpotens, L.J Having great authority or domin- 
ion , powerful, forcible, strong, efficacious. 
tPd'T^NT, a. A potentate. Shak. A crutch. Chauter, 
fPo'TipN-TA-CV, «. Sovereignty , potency. Barroto. 
P6'T£B-TATE, [pO't^n-tttt, S. fV. P. J, E. F. Ja. K. Sm.] n. 
[potentat, Fr.j A monarch ; prince , sovereign. Some- 
times incorrectly pronounced pdt^^n-Ut. 

PP-t£n'tia£, (P 9 -tfin' 8 h 5 il) a. [ potentiel, Fr, ; potentialia, L.] 
Existing in possibility, not in act. [tEfflcaciuus ; powerful. 
S/wiA.] — {Eng. gram.) Noting a mood of the verb, which 
iinplicB p^sibility or liberty, power, will, or obligation, or 
the possibility of doing any action. 

PP-t£n-T}-Ai.'|-tv, (p 9 -teii- 8 h 9 -al'^t?) a. Quality of being 
potential ; possibility. Bp. Taylor. 

Pp-t£b'tial-ev, ad. In power or possibility; not in act, 
or positively ; in efficacy, not in actuality. 
P9-TfiN'T|-ATE,» (po-teii^sh^-at] v. a. To give power to. 
Coltruige, [R.j 

P6'tent-ev, od. Powerfully, forcibly. Bacon. 
Pd^T£NT-Njftss, a. Powerfulness , might j power. 
tPQ-T£8^TA-T2vE, a. [ potettaUviu, low L.] Authoritative. 
Pearson. 

fPOT'GOrr, a. Popgun. Bp. Hall. See Pofouw. 
P0t'hAn 6-£R, a. A hook to hang a pot on ; a pothook. 
fPdTil'E-CA-RVy KL* [botuarta, Sp.J The old word for apotht- 
tary, Chaucer. 

[pJHftW, E.Ja. K. Sm. Wb, { pfith'^r, & fF. P. J. 
F.] n, [povdre, Fr.] Bustle , tumult ; flutter , bother. SluUe. 

llPdTU'^R, V. a. [i. POTHSRSD } pp. roTKERiiro, roTHsaao.] 
To make a blustering, ineffectual effort. 
ttPdTH'^R, V. a. To turmoil ; to puzzle , to bother. Locke. 
F6T'Ii£RB, (p&t'tSrb) a. An herb flt fur the pul. Toiler. 
PdT^UOOK, (pdt^hiik) a. A hook or branch on which a pot 
or kettle is hung over the fire ; any thing like it in shape. 
PdT'udOsE, a. An alehouse ; a drtnking-house. IFarton. 
Fo'TfQN, n. [Fr. ; potio, L.] A draught, commonly of medi- 
cine. MUum. 

PdT^LlD, a. A cover of a pot. Derheun. 

PdT^LOcK,* n. Dinner ; mod IVom the pot — ** To take pot- 
luck. to partake of the Ihmily dinner.’* Carr. Qraoen 
JhaleeL [Oolioquiai*] 

PdT’MAfi* a. [A companioB. 4. ffbad.] A Mrvant at a 
puMic bouse. 

Pot*~MXb-|-o5ld, 4' a. A plant used In broths and soups. 

If. Emeu. 

PdT^KfiT-At,* a. An alloy of lead and copper. Bremde. 
tPttT'sHXRB, er tPW9HA»»» n. Sameasjwtskml. ^pmuer. 
POt'bhRbp, a. A fragment of a broken pot S^eneer. 
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PdT'BT5BX,*a. (Min.) A tmgB variety of steatite. Brandn 
POt'tave, a. [ Mtafs, Fr.] boHea in a pot ; any thing 
boiled or decoct^fbr food. 

PQT-TfifiB^* a. Irish whisk^. W. Eneg. Written also jm- 
tsea. 

PdT’TRR, a. [potisp, lYr.l A maker of eaitben pots or ves- 
sels. 

PftT'TRE,* V, n. [i. romiueD ; pp. roTTBaiao, voTTBaan.] 
To busy or pei|dex one’s self about trifles : to trifle ; to 
pudder. Qu. Rev. Tbe verb to putter is used coUo- 
quially, in the Unlt^ States, in the same sense. 
P 6 t’T£R, V. a. To poke; to push; to disturb; to pother. 
WUbroAam. 

POT’T£RB-dRS, a. Ore with which potters glaze earihen 
vessels. 

POt’txr 9 *-OlIt,* a. (Alta.) A substance which dlilbrs 
from pipe-clay, by conuining a greater proportion of lime 
and oxide of iron. HamiUon. 

PfiT'TE-Ry, a. [poterie, Pr.J The manufiactory of a potter ; 

the manufketures of a potter ; all kinds of earthenware. 
Pdx’TiNO, n. Act of putting in pots. [Drinking. SAok.] 
POt'tle, (pSt'tl) a. A liquio measure containing four pints ; 

a tankard ; a fruit-vessel or basket. 
tPdT'v-LftNT, a. [potulent%u, L.J Inebriated ; fit to drink. 
P 6 t~vXl'iant, (j^t-vftl’ygmt) a. Courageous from the ef- 
fects of liquor only, jfddison. 

P 6 t-wal'eo-p?R,* (p»t-w 8 l' 9 -p 9 r) a. A person entitled to 
vote, in certain boroughs in England, from having boiled 
a pot in it. Qu. Rev. 

PoOcH, a. [poehe, Fr.] A small bag; a pocket.— Applied 
ludicrously to a big wily or paunch. 

Poflcil, V. a. To pocket. THieaer. To swallow : — to pouL 
Dtrham. [r.] 

PoOch’-lTke,*^ a. Resembling a peuch. Smuth. 
Po&cii’-M50tr,* a. A mouth wuh blubbered lips. Aeh. 
PoOCH’-MdOXHED, (-mOQtfid) 0 . Blubber-lipped. 
P 6 u- 9 H 6 ns’,*ii. a species of tea. Adame. 
POu-drBtte',* (pd^rct') n. fPr.] Manure prepared from 
human excrement; dried nignt-soi). Farm. Eticy. 
iPdUL’DA-V} 8 , n. A sail-cloth. Ainsworth. See PousoAvr. 
P60 l'D£r, e. 0 . See Powoer. 

PbOL'DRpN, n. See Powia>aoa. 

PduLE, (pdl) a, [Fr.] 7'he stakes played for at some games 
of cards: — written also poet. Southeme. 

Poult, (p51t) n. Tpoulet, Fr.] A chicken , a pullet. Eing. 
tPSoL’T^R, (pCI't^r) n. Same as pouttercr. Shak. 
P 6 uL’T?R-ipB, (p3Ut?r-?r) n. A dealer in poultry. 
Poul’tjce, (pdl’tis) n. [pulte, old Fr., puUis, L.] An applica- 
tion to sores of flour, bread, Ac., to remove inflamma- 
tion , a cataplasm ; a soft, mollifying application. 
PdUL’T}cE, (pdl'tis) V. a. [t. poulticed; pp. poulticibo, 
POULTICED.] To apply a poultice to. 
tPoUL'TjVK, n. A poultice. Temple. 

Poul’trv, (pdl'tr^) n. Domestic fowls ; tbe flesh of domes- 
tic fowls used for food. 

P50boe, a. [puRzoas, It.] The claw or talon of a bird of 
prey : — tbe powder of mm sandarach ; a powdpr used to 
prevent ink from spreading after erasures, and other pur- 
poses. — [ponce, Fr.l Cloth worked in eyelet-holes. 
PoOncb, V. a.[ pvnzellare. It.] [i. pouifcao ; pp. poubcibo, 
pouBcsD.l To pierce ; to periorate : — to pour or sprinkle 
with powder through small perforations : — to seize with 
the pounces or talons, as a bird of prey. 

PoObced, (pddnst) a. rumisbed with talons. Thomson, 
P60n'c^t-b6x, a. A small box perforated. Shak. 

PoObd, a. A weight, being 12 ounces troy, and Iflonnces 
avoirdupois. — In money, the sum of 20 shillings.— A 
pinfold, or enclosure for cattle or strayed animals. 
PoCND, V. a. fu POUBDED , pp. POUBDIBO, POUBDEO.] To 

beat, to grind, as with a pestle: — to shut up ; to imprison 
as in a pound. 

PoOND'J^<^E, n. A sura deducted from a pound : — payment 
rated by the pound : — confinement of cattle in a pound. 
F60 bd’be£ach,* a. {Law) The breakingof a public pound. 
Crabb. 

FdOND'c 6 v-XET,*a. {Law) A place of enclosure. Black- 
stone. 

P60bd’£R. n. He or that which pounds; a pestle ; a large 
pear: — that which has or carries pounds; as,a ten-penad- 
er, Ac., applied to cannon fitted for a ball of so many 

PcfoND-FddL'jSH, a. Neglecting the care of large sums in 
attending to little ones. Burton. 

PbOND'Q-viiRT',* a. {Imw) An enclosure in the open air. 
Blackslons, 

PbOND'RXTB,* a. {Law) A rate or payment by the pound. 
Toller. 

PbONX'A,* a. {Chem.) Impure borate of soda. Franeie. 
P 6 u'p¥-T 9 B, (pd'pfr^n) a. [poupie, Fr.] A puppet;, a 

tp^u^los, (pb^plks) a. pi Veal steaks and slices of bacon. 
Baileu. 

lIPdUR, (p5r) [p8r, JB. Ja. K. 9m. Jt 9Fb. Mares f p6e, 9.P.J.I 
pttClr, rP. i per, p6r» or pBiiir, F. j v. a. [i. pouano ; pp. room- 
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Ji»«, ,f owa*p.] To let out of a veaaeli aa a liquid j to abed j 
to apiU , t» empty ; to emiao j to emit j to give vont to j 
to Mund forth , to let out. 

llPooiu (p6r> e. «. To atroam ; to flow } to ruah tumuUuoua 
ty. Guy. 

liPorR'^iK, (pOrV) »»• pouia, 

roUR'l.lEl), (pUr'Id) n. See Purlieu. 

PdUft-PAR'TV,* n. (Law) A divwion or ahare of lands 
which, before the partition, were held Jointly by parccti- 
ers, WkmhtM. 

P6uR-PRfisT'VRE,* (pfir-prSst'yMO *• The act of 

wrongfully taking and appropriating to one’s self any 
thing, whether it be Jurisdiction, land, or franchise. 
JtnutdB. 

Pour-trAy', (pSr-tra') t>. a. See Portray. 
tPoOssE, (pdds) n. Pulse : pease. 8 ptn$tr. 

PoOt, n. A fresh-water flsh } the whiting pout a kind of 
bird : — a tit of sullenness. [Colloquial.J 
PoOt, t). a. [boHUTf Fr.) £1. footed} pp. FouTiifo, pout- 
SU.J To look sullen by thrusting out the lips } to shoot 
out , to hang prominent. 

PdOx'^a, n. One who pouts: — a kind of pigeon. Todd. 
See PowTBE. 

PoOt^INO, n. Act of one that pouts; aullenness. 
P6 v'¥R-xy, *. [pauvret^i Fr.] The state or condition of 
being poor, penuiy ; indigence, necessity; want; bar- 
renness , defect. 

Pb^,* aunj. An exclamation of contempt ; aa, “ poio wow.** 
Skak. S^ Powwow. 

Pb>^'D¥R, n. Ipoudre, Fr.] Dust, as of the earth , dust , any 
substance or body pulverized , gunpowder , dust or per- 
fumed flour fur the hair. 

PbVlr’D^R, tj. 0. [poudrer, Fr.] powdered , pp. powder- 
ing, POWDERED.] To reduce to du<it, to comminute, to 
grind small ; to pulverize : to sprinkle, as with dust. 
Poi^^D^R, V. n. To fkll to oust : — to come with tumult. 
Po^'DJ^a-Bdx, n. A box for keeping powder for the hair. 
Po^'D¥R“Ch£st. b. (MiuL) A chest or box filled with 
gunpowder, pebble-stones, and such like materials, set on 
fire when a ship is boarded by an enemy. 
Pb^'u]^R~FL.AsK, 7u A flask for gunpowder; a powder- 
horn. 

Pbi^'D^R-HORN, B. A horn or case for gunpowder. 
Po^^'d^r-Tng-tOb, h. A vessel in winch meat is salted ; 

a place in whuh any thing is kept from putrefaction. 
Pbw'D^R-MiLL, B. A mill in which gunpowder is made. 
PoVt''DJi.R-MiNE, n. A cavern m winch powder is placed, 
so as to be fired at a proper time. Rowley. 
PovV^D^R-RooM, B. (AVtiit.) A room in a ship for gun- 
powder. 

row'D^-R-y, a. [poudreux, Fr.] Covered with powder; 
dusty. 

Po^'-DiRE, n. A sort of dike in a marsh or fen. Black- 
ftone. 

1 * n. [ pouvoiVy Fr.] Ability to do something ; ability 

to endure or suflVr, caiwcity , mental faculty, com- 
mand , authority , dominion , influence , prevalence , force , 
strength, might, sway; aniiriHl strength, natural 
strength: — the moving force of an engine: — govern- 
ment , right of governing: — sovereign, potentate, one 
invested with dominion : — army, military force: — the 
force which tends to produce motion, when applied to 
an engine or machine. [A great number. Low.] — {Alge- 
bra A AnthmettK) 'I ne "product arising from a number 
multiplied into itself. — Power of attorney^ {Law) The 
authority which one man gives anotJier to act for him. 
IPo^'^R-A-BLE, a. Capable of performing. Camden. 
Pbi^'']^R-pCi., a. Having power; strung; potent, forcible; 
mighty , ettickcious. 

PovV'¥B-bOl-lv, od. In a powerful manner : forcibly, 
Pb^''¥R-rOi.-Ni;ss, n. state of being powerlui; force. 
Pd\V']^R-Lfis8, a. Having no power , weak. 
Fb\^^ 4 ^R-i.iJi 8 B-iflB 8 ,« ft. State of being powerless. Chal- 

mers. 

Pb^'RE-LdbjI,* ft. A loom worked by steam. McCulloch. 
P6i^*:^R>pit£8a,* b. A printing-press worked by steam, 
by water, or by other power. Ency. 

Po^L^DKQN, n. (Lfer.) That part of armor which covers 
the shoulders. Sandye. 

Pbifr'TgR. B. Large-tmasted pigeon:— written al8o;»<mti!T. 
Pbi^'wbw,* V. n. To use nsagicsJ arts ; to conjure ; to di- 
vine. Boiicher. 

n. An Indian dance » sort of conjurer, sor- 
cerer, or diviner, among the Indians. Brawuwd. 

Pbx, (pSks) B, [properly poeke.] Pustules; syphilis: — an 1 
eruptive disease, as the small-pox or cow-pox : — without 
a prefix it means syphilis, or toe venereal disease. 

P 5 v. ft. [apoyof Sp. ; appuif pouh, Fr.] A rope-dancer’s 
pole ; a pole to impel a boat. 
roS'-BlRD,* It. A bird of New Zealand. OooL 
P02SS, s. «. To puzzle. See Pose. 8hak, 

P^z-zy-p-LX'NA»* *. Volcanic ashes used as mmlar for 
hiiitdiim: — so named fi-om FbzzuoU, fhmwUck His 
shipped, Brando 


PrAam,* ipittm) n. A flat-bottomed boat. See Prau. 
tPRXc'Tio, a. [irpaerudf.] Practical ; sly ; artful, ^awsv 
FrXc-tj-ca-Bu-'I-TV, n. State of being nractlcoble * prao- 
ticnbieness ; possibility. 

PrAc^T)-ca-bls, «. [praticablo. Fr.] That may be per 
formed, practised, or accomplished ; performaMb ; fsasi> 
ble ; possible ; assailable ; fit to be assailed. 
pRAc'xi-ovBLB-Mfiss, ft. State of being practicaUe. 
PRXc'T|-c^-Bi.y, od. In a practicable manner. 
PrXc'xi-^AI-i «• [praetieus^ L.] Relating to action or prao 
tice ; designed for practice ; that is to be acted, per 
formed, or practised ; not merely speculative. 
PRXc-Tf-cXl.'f-xv,a B. duality of being practical. JFo. Qtu 
Rev. 

PrXc^xi-caLtLY, ad. In a {nractical manner ; by practice. 
PbXc^xi-c'^l-n&ss. b. The quality of being practical. 
PrXc'X|ce, (prkk'tis) b. [irpaeroc^, Gr. ; pratigue. Fr.] The 
habit of doing any thing , such use as begets a habit ; cus- 
tomary use ; dexterity acquired by habit , actual perform- 
ance, distinguished from theory ; method : custom ; hab- 
it ; manner ; use : — medical treatment of diseases ; exer- 
cise of any profession, as that of medicine : — a rule, in 
anikmetWi for expeditiously solving Questions in propor- 
tion. 

JPrXc'xj-i^Xnt, n, A practiser. Shak, 

PrXc'xjse, (pmk'tis) v. a. [irp/i/rroriif, Or.; pratiqtur^ Fr.] 
[1. FRAOTisED, pp. PRACTiAiNG, FRACTiaED.j To do habit- 
ually or repeatedly , to exercise actually ; to do, not mere- 
ly to profess ; to transact : — to perform or attend to, aa, to 
praetue law or physic. 

PrXc'xjse, V. n. To form a habit ; to exercise a profession ; 

to transact , to negotiate secretly , to use aits or stratagem. 
PrXc't}8-¥r, b. One who practises; a practitioner. 
PrXc'xis-Ino,*P. a. Doing ; exercising , enraged in practice. 
PRAC-TI'^TIQN-ER, (pr^k-tlsh'yn-^r) b. One actually en- 
gaged in the exercise of any art or profession, as that of 
medicine. 

PJt.dk, (prS) [L.] “ Before :*’ — a prefix which occurs in 
compound words adopted from the Latin ; as, pracogntta. 
See Pre. 

PR^y'j-pfi,* (pr5s'9-p5) B. {Law) Written instructions, 
given by an attorney or plaintiif, to the rlcrk of a court, 
for making out a writ. Bouvter. .‘Vn original writ. Whxahaw. 
PRjE-cQa'Nf-TAy n. pi. [L.] Things previously known, in 
order to underi-taiiding souiethiog else. Locke. 
PRA^-cbR< DfA.* n.pl. [L.] {Anat.) The parts adjoining 
to the heart , the diaphragm, the abdominal viscera, and 
the epigastrium. DungUsoru 

Prasf-l<?-ra'’3;ion,* (pr6f-l9-ru'shyn) n. {BoL) ASstivation. 

P. Cye. Pee Estivation. [r.] 

PRJEL-i-dQ'RA-piiy,* n. A description of battles. Hams. 
Pii^M-V-Ni'RE, (prem-M-nI'r9)B. [L.J {Law) A writ, or an 
oflence of the nature of contempt against government, for 
which the writ is crauted. See Premuni re. 

PRJE-N& ME^* n. [L.] The fir^t name of a person among 
the Romans, prefixed to the general family name. Aws- 
worth. 

Prje-tRx' TA* n. [L J A long, white, Roman robe, worn 
by boys till the age of J 7 , and by girls til) they were mar- 
ried. Brande. 

Prje-tO' Rf-CM* n. [L.] pi. prjetorta. The hall or 
court where the Raman preetor administered justice ; also 
a general’s tent. Crubb. 

Prao-mXt'ic, i a. [irpfiypara, Gr. ; pragmatique^ Fr.] 
Prao-mAt';-cal, | Meddling, impertinent; impertinent- 
ly busy; assuming airs of business, officious; dictato- 
rial. — J^gmatic sanctioUf ( Civd law) a rescript, or answer 
of a sovereign, delivered, by the advice of his council, to 
some college, order, or body of people. — The Prapwtio 
Sanctum, famous in history, was the rescript of Cmarles 
VI., in 175 M, by which he settled his hereditary doraio- 
lons on his.daughter Maria Theresa. Eney. 
PrAO-mXt'i-cal-ey, ad. In a pragmatical manner. 
Pr^&-mXx'i-caL'N£ 8S, n. duality of being pragmatical. 
tPRXG'wi^-xTsx, B. A busybody. Bp. Reynolds. 

PrAhme, f - ' - 


PrAhme, (pr 4 m) See Pram. 

PuAfKiFt* (pra'r?) b. fPr.] A large natural mendow, or 
tract of cou ntry , bare or trees, and covered with gross, such 
as are common in many parts of the Mississippr valley. P. 
Cye. 

Prai^'A-BLE, o. That may be praised. fFicbJPe. 

Prai4'A-bly>* od. So aa to deserve praise. Oiford Zmu 
G ram. 

Praise, (prSz) n. [ prijs, Teut. ; pret, Sp ; pretto. It, ; preis, 
6er j Commendation; encomium; eulogy ; panegyric : 
fhme , glorification ; tribute of gratitude ; laud , gruuna 


6er j Commendation; encomium; eulogy ; panegyric : 
fhme , glorification ; tribute of gratitude ; laud , gruuna 
or reason of praise. 

PBAiqi^, (praz; v. a. [pr^sen, D.J [i. fraisbo ; pp. raAisino, 
FRAisED.] To commend : to applaud ; to celebrate ; to ex- 
tol ; to eulogize ; to glorify In worship. 

tPBAi^E'FCL, 0 . Laudable; commendable. Sidney. 

FrAise'lbbs, o. Wanting praise ; without praise. Sidney, 


P^z-zy-p-LX'NA»* *. Volcanic ashes used M mmtir for FRAifE'LBfis, a. Wanting praise ; without nraise. Sidney, 
bammmit^eo nnmed (Tom FozzuoU, fitHii nMek HI* PrAi^^^r, n. One who praises ; a eommender. 
shipped. Brando || PmAifliE'woR-vHi-Ly, ad. Inn manner worthy of praise. 
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PftXtqpB'wOR-VHf-ilftss, (prfts^wttr-tb^nSt) n. State of be- 
ing pfaiM worth jr. 

pRAii|^S^woji.VHY, fprtz^wttr-th?) a. Worthy of praiwi } 
deeervlng commendation ; commendabte. 

PitXBl, or PaXiks, n. [prata, Icel . : promo. Tout] (<Mtut.) A 
light tort of bMt used in Holland and the Baltic fur 
loading and unloading shlpe. 

PrXncE, V. n. [pronktn, D. ; pranfon, Ger.] [inunoao ; 
pp. PBAitcsKo, rEANoao.] To aprlng and Imund in high 
metUe, aa a horae ; to ride or move in a warlike or ahowy 
manner. 

PrAnc'jno, n. The act of bounding, aa a horae. 
PRiN'^&ds,* a. (£ot,) An Eaat Indian, herbaceous, peren- 
nial plant. HamiUon, 

Prank, (prtmgk) v, a. [pronken, D.] [i. rnANaao ; pp. 
FRANKiKOt pRAKaao.] To decoTOte } to dress to ostenta- 
tion ; to prink. 

PbAnk, (prAngk) «. [pwmJfc, D.] A frolic j a wild flighti a 
ludicrous trick , a mischievous act. Sponsor. [Low.] 
tPRANK, (prAngk) a. Frolicsome; full of tricks. Brower, 
PKXNK'jgR, It. One who pranks or prinks. Burton. 
PkAnk^INO, ft. Ostentatious dress ; prinking. More, 
PrAnk'jsh,’*' a. Full of pranks , mischievous. Cfent. Mag. 
FRK^E,*n. (JIftn.) Green quartz, a silicious mineral. Brandt. 
PraseolitEjA It. (J./tn.) A green, imperfectly crystallized, 
Norwegian mineral. Dana. 

PaXs'i LITE,* n. (Mm.) A soft, green, fibrous mineral, 
found in Scotland. Dana, 

tPRA'soN,(pri'8n) a. [Kpdarov,] A leek ; a sea-weed. Bailey. 
Prate, e. n. [praten, D.] [t. pbatsd , pp. prating, prat- 
so.] To talk carelessly and foolishly ; to babble ; to chat- 
ter , to be loquacious ; to prattle. 

Prate, n. Tattle , babble , idle talk ; unmeaning loquocity. 
Prate,* v. a. To utter foolishly or boisterously. Stnart. 
PRAT'^R, n. One who prates; an idle Ulker. 

PrAt'ic, 7U [prac^fite, Fr. ; pratico, It.] (Maui.) A license 
for the master of a ship to traffic in the European ports 
of the Mediterranean, after having performed quarantine.' 
Prat'1N€1, n. Chatter , idle talk ; prate. Bacon. 
PRAT'jNa-coL£,*n. A bird of Coromandel, with a hooked 
bill. Crabb. 

Prat'ino-ly, ad. With tittle-tattle; with loquacity. 
PrAt'tle, (prtit'tl) t>. n. [diminutive of prate.} ft. prat- 
tled , pp. prattling, prattlko.] To talk childishly or 
lightly , to chatter. 

PrAt'tle, n. Childish, puerile, or trifling talk ; chat. 
PaXT'TLE-MfiNT,* a. Prate , idle or light talk. Hayley, 
PrAt'TLIJR, n. One who prattles; a chaltrrer. 

PrXv'i-TV, n. {pravUas, L.j Corruption , depravity. Mdton. 
PrAwn, n. A small crustaceous fish, of the crab kind, re- 
sembling a shrimp, but larger. 

Bi{Ax'(s, n. [L.J tfse , praetKj , requisition, the subject 
or matter of exercise. Covoitry. 

Pray, v. n. [prier, Fr. ; prater, old Fr.] [i. praysd ; pp. 
phaying, prated.] To make ptlitiims or entreaty, to 
make prayer to God . to entreat , to a-^k submissively. — 
To pray tn aid, (Law) to tuU m for hi Ip one who has an 
interi^t In the cause in question. — / praii, or pray, that is, 
/ pray you to tell me, or pray tell me, w n sort of adverbial 
or expletive phrase, or a slightly ceremonious form of in- 
troducing a question. 

Pray, (prk) v. a. To supplicate , to implore ; to ask for; to 
entreaL 

PrAy'^r, (prA'^r or pr&r) [pri'<?r, fV. J. F. Jo. Sm. R. f 
prA'er, P.f prar, S. K.] h. [prater, old Fr. , priire, mod- 
ern.] A petition to God , a petition , a form of supplica- 
tion ; request ; a suit , entreaty. It may be doubted, 
with respect to prayer, whether it should be regarded as a 
dissyllable or a monosyllable. By most orthodpists, it is 
noted as a di68> liable, but in poetry, it is commonly 
used as a monosyllable ; and it rhymes exactly with 
care, fair, pair, &c. A sunildr difficulty relates to various 
other words ending in erf as, for example, the dissylla- 
bles gO'^r and hlgh'^r, are pronounced exactly, or near- 
ly, like the monosyllables gdre and hire. 
pRAY'¥R,*n. One who prays. Smart. 

PrAV'¥R-BOOK, (pr4'9r bfik) n. A book of public or pri- 
vnte devotion, containing forms of prayer. 
PhAY'¥R-fOl,* a. Using prayer , praying ; devout. Ch. Ob. 
PiiAv'^li-POL.'-LYy'*' In a devout manner. Ec. Rev. 
pRAV'ER-FfiL-Nkss,* n. State of being prayerful. MeXean. 
pRAY'^R-LfiM, a. Not praying or using prayer; indevout. 
Orton. Jiy-Thls word, also prayerful and prayerfully, 
though modern, are now much used. 
pRXY^9R~M££T-lNa,* R. A meeting for prayer. Ec. Rev. 
PRAY'ING-LV» (pr5'ing‘l<?) ad. W^lth supplication. Milton. 
Pk£, [pns, L.] A particle or prefix, whose original Latin 
form, prm, is still retained in some words scarcely natural- 
ized. U signifies btfore or previoue, in time or place ; also 
above, ewerior. 

P&£ach, (prfleh) V. n. [pradieo, L. ; prieker, Fr.] [i. 
ni«ACHED ; pp rRBACHING, VRaAOHBD.] To dlsc^rse 

publicly on the gos^l, See . ; to pronounce a public dis- 
course upon a sacred subject 


PnfiACH, 9 . a, To|iroolaini or wblMi In reUi^s oratlou 
or sermons ; to inculcate pabliely ; to teach. 
tPafiAca, m. XprSake. Fr.} A dbcoorse; a sermon. Bookar 
PRfiAOii^X*tt n. [prieksur, Fr.] One wlm preaches. 
PRfiACB^jgR-eHlp, N. The odice of a preacher. Bp. BaB. 
PBfiAOH'jifa, ft. The omiHc^aMnt or act of a preacher 
Pb£ach'mxn, n. A preacher, in contempt. BowRL 
PR£ACU'MEirT,ii. A sermon, in contempt BktUu 
PRfi-XO-QUAlNT'XNCB, «. Previous acquainunce 
Pr£-A1>-Xm'|C,* o. Anterior to Adam. /. Taylor, 
PrE-Xd'xm-Ite,* ft. One supposed to have lived before 
Adam: — one who bolde there were person# existing 
before Adam. Crabb. 

PRfi-X]>-MiN-is-TRA'TiQir, %. Previous administration. 

Pr£-A 1> M6N'|Hn, V. 0. [i. rRaADMONISHED,pp. KRSADMON 

iiMiNo, rRBAOMONisHBD.] To cautioR Of admonish be- 
forehand. 

Pr£-Xi>-mc>-n1"tic>n,* tt. A ^vious warning. SmarL 
Pr£'Xm-ble,n. rprtfostXu/s, fVJ Something previous ; in- 
troduction , preface, — ■ (Ltw) The introductory matter to 
a statute, bill, or act of a legislative body. 

Pr£'XM-blb, V. a. To prefhee ; to introduce. Feltham. [R.] 
tJPRfi-AM'BV-LA-RY, a. Iritruductory. Pearson, 
rRE-XM'BV-LXTE, o. n. To walk or go before. Jordan. [R.] 
1Tr£-Xm-BV-lA'T 10N, n. A going before. Chaucer. 
PRfi-XM'BV-LA-TQ-RY, a. Going before. Bp. Taylor. [R.] 
tPRfi-XM'BV-LOOs, a. Introductory. Browne. 
rR£-AN-N60NCE\* e. a. To announce before. Coleridgo, 
PR£-XN-Tg-p?-NtfL'T|-MATE,*a. Fourth from the lost syl- 
lable. Walker. 

PR£-XP-PRg-«£N'sipN, n. A previous apprehension. 
fpRfiAgE, (prez) n. Press ; crowd. Chapman. 
tPRfiAy |NO, a. Crowding. Spenser. 

PR£-Xu'D{-gNCE, n. A previous audience ; the right or 
state of being heard before another. BUukstone, 
Pr£b'EN 1>, n. [pnsibenda, low L. ; prdbende, Fr.] A stipend 
or share in the estate of a cathedral or collegiate church 
received by a prebendary: — sometimes, but Improperly, 
used fiir a prebendary. Johnson. 

Pr?-b£nd'al, o. Of or belonging to a prebend. 
Pk£b'en-DA-RY« R* [prebendarius, L.] A stipendiary of a 
cathedral who has a prebend ; an officiating canon. 
Pr£b'¥N-dx-RV-sh1p, n. The office of a prebendary. 
tPRtB'END-BHfp,* n. The office of a prebendary. Fox. 
FRiji-cA'RI-oOs, 0. [precaritts, L. , vrdcaire, Fr.] Uncertain, 
because depending on the will of another ; held by cour 
tesy , dependent , doubtful , dubious. 
Pre-ca'r|-oOs-ly, ad. In a precarious manner. 
pRi^-CA'Rj-oOs-Nkss, n. State of being precarious. 
fPR^-CA'TlQN,* n. Supplication ; entreaty. Cotton. 
Pr£c'x*^IV£, a. [prccativus, L.] Suppliant; submissive. 
Hams, [r.] 

Pr£c'a-tp-ry, a. Suppliant ; beseeching. Bp. Hopkins, [r.] 
Pr?-cau'T 19N, n. [Fr., from prascautus, L.] Previous care; 

preservative caution , preventive measures. 
Pr^-cAu'tiqn, V. a. [pricautionner, Fr.l [i. precautionbd ; 
pp. pkxcadtiomng, precautionsd.j To warn before- 
hand. Locke. 

PR^-cAu'TipN-XL, a. Precautionary. W. Mountague. [R.] 
Prl-cAu'tiqn-a-RV»* fl. Implying or using precautitm. 
Coleridge. 

Pu¥-cAu'tiovs,* a. Relating to or using precaution ; pre- 
cautionary. Guardian. 

tPBE-c^:-DA'N¥-oOa, «. Previous; preceding. Hammond, 
Pr^-cede', V. a. [preeedo, L. ’,pricider,Ft.}\i* paECEDBo; 
pp. PRECEDING, PRECEDED.] To go before in order of time ; 
to go before iii place or rank. 

Pr¥-c£'d®nce, in. {prwceio, L.] The act or state of go- 
Pr^-cE'd^n-C’Y, I ing before; priority; adjustment of 
place ; the foremost place ; the relative rank in the eti- 
quette of society, These words are sometimes erro- 
neously prunounceawith Uie accent on the first syllable, 
— a mode not countenanced by any of the orthoepists. 
Pr^;-c£'DENT, o. [Fr. \prwcedcns, L.] That precedes , pre- 
ceding ; former ; going before. 

Pr£^'E-d£nt, n. That which, going before, is an example 
or nile for following times or practice; an example. — 
(Law) An authority to be followed in a court of jus- 
tice, &C. 

PRfio'¥-DfiWT-ED, a. Having a precedent or example. 
Pr£-c£'dent LV, ad. Beforehand ; formerly. 
Pr 9 -c£d'ing,*p. a. Going before , being earlier in time. 
fpRR-cftL'LENCE, i n. [^csUenee, old Fr., from pr<oeeUo, 
tPR?-OfiL'LEN-CV» i L.J Excellence. Sheldon. 
FRE-efiN'TpR, n. [prwuntor, L.; pricenteur, Fr.l (Mus.) 

One who leads a choir; a chanter. — (Scottand) A clerk. 
PrE-c£n'T9R-shIp,* n. The office of mentor. Roscee. 
Pr£'< ' « — 


prtecepeum, JLi.j jx lutv nutiionuuiivoiy HI von * « uicuiwuu , 
a direction : a command i an order ; a doctrine ; a princi- 
ple ; a maxim ; a law. — (Lme) A warrant of a magistrate. 
fpRE-cttP'TiXIt* ('^diel) a. Containing firecepUi. Shak. 
fPBJg-ofiP'riQlf, n, [pnecepito, L.] A precept. Rp. HaU. 
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fE¥-oRl»'T|Va» «. [prece/ftivut, L.] Containlnf precepts; 

fivins precepb ; teocbing; instructiye; didactic. 
pRtj-CBP'TQR, «. [pTwepUtr^ L. ; pr4e«pUur^ Fr,} A bead 
liiMter or princij;^ of an academy or other seminary ; a 
teacbur; a tutor. 

Pae-Cj|^p-Td'ii|-^L,* a. Relating to a preceptor <Mr to teach- 
ing: preceptive. BimH. 

PR49'^:F-TQ-RT^pr«s'9P-tvir-e, W. ,• pr«'f^p-tvr-9i ^ f 
pre^p'tvr.^ k. ffh*] a. Giving precepto; preceptive. 
tPRfi^'gP-T^RVyS. A subordinate religious house. Clayton* 
PRg-cttP'TRR8S,« n. A female who teaches. Ctnoper* 
pR$-ofta'8IQN) (pr^-sdsb'UB) m. [prscsde, prseesres, L.] 
Tbe act of going before ; an advance ; a movement for- 
ward, particularly applied to the advancing of tbe equi- 
noctim points. 

tPRe-c|-DA^Ng-oDs,* a. Cut before ; killed before. Ask. 
PRfi'clHCT, rpr6%3Uigkt, & P.E.JC. 8m, ffb.; pr^slngkt'. 
fP, Jo. f prS^slngkt er pi^lngkt', J, F.l n. [prie^tusf L.J 
Outward limit, boundary ; a territorial district. Hoolur. 
|PR£-c)-ds'l-TV,(pr6-eb9-68^9-t9) n. [preUostUj L.] Value; 
preciousness. Rrwas. 

PrS'^oiovs, (prd8h'vs)a. [pricieux* Pr. ; prttumu^ li.] Val- 
uable ; being of great worth ; costly ; of great price ; as, 
“a vrMwiis stone.** [Often used ironically.] 
PBk''ciov8-LV, (pr68li'vs-l?)ad. Valuably ; to a great price. 
pRfi'^ciova-Nfisa, (presh'v>i-nfi8) a. Value , worth ; price. 
PRfi9^1-Pg,e n. {Law) See PRji.ctPB. 

Pr£c^|-PYce, (prfis'^pls) n, [ pr<sc^tttufa, L. ; prSdpiet^ Fr.] 
A oeadlong steep; an abrupt or steep descent or declivi- 
ty ; a fall nearl}' perpendicular. 

Pr£-cIp'|-t^-BLE,* o. I’hal may be precipitated. Braiuie, 
PrB-cIp'i-t^nce, ) n. Rash haste ; headlong hurry , rash- 
PRE-clp'i-T^N-cy, j ness. MiUon, 

pRg-clP*l-T.^NT, a. [practpitainij L.] Falling or rushing 
headlong ; hasty , rash ; j^ecipitate. 

PRE-clP'i-T^NT-iiV, ad. In headlong haste or hurry. 
PR¥-CTP>T4.WT-Nfiss,* a. auality of being precipitant. 


pRy;-clP*|-TXTE,«. a. [prteipitOf [*• vaaciPiTATBO ; pp. 
raaciPiTATiifo, raaciPiTATGo.] To throw headlong ; to 
urge on violently, to hasten unexpectedly; to hurry. — 
{Chem,) To throw to the bottom, as a solid substance in 
a liquid. 

pRg;-clp'|-TjlTE, e. n. To fall headlong ; to proceed hastily. 

— {Chem.) To fall to the bottom, as a sediment. 
PRg-clP'l-Ti^TE, a. Steep , headlong ; hasty ; rash ; violent , 
thoughtless , heedless. 

pRE-cfp'j-TATB, «. A substance or medicine thrown down, 
as a solid in a liquid, by chemical decomposition. 

Pri^ ctP')-Ti^TE-LY,<^« in a precipitate manner , headlong. 
PEg-ciP-l-TA'TipN, a. [Fr.] The act of precipitating ; blind 
haste. — {Chem.) Sediment ; subsidency. 
PrE-CIP'i-Ta-tpr, a. [prffeipitotw, L.] One who precipi- 
tates. 

|pRfic-|-pP'TiOVS, (prds-^plsb'ys) a. Steep, headlong. 
Herbert. 

tPR£p-I-PT"Tl0V8-LV, (prSs-^-pIsh'qs-l?) ad. Headlong. 
pR]|:-ciP'i-TO0s, a. Headlong; steep; precipitate; busty; 
sudden , rash. 

Pr^-cip'i-toDsuev, sd. In a precipitous manner. 
PrE-CIP^I-toOs-nCss, a. Rashness. Hammond. 

Pr^-cIse', a. [pr^tur, Fr. ; prvexsuoy L.1 Exact; strict; 
rigidly nice ; scrupulous , accurate ; coiivct ; nice ; hav- 
ing strict limitations ; formal ; too particular ; finical. 
pRE-cIsC^EY, <uL In a precise manner , exactly *, nicely ; 

accurately ; with too much scrupulosity. 

Pr^-cTse^NI^Ss, a. Exactness ; rigid nicety. Bacon, 
Pr£-c]^IAM, (pre-stxb'gn) a. One who is precise, very ex- 
a^ or snperstitiously rigorous. WaiXo. 
pRg-Cls'lAhT'IgM, (prp-sI^^'gn-Yzm) a. Superstitious rigor ; 
finical or uo^sonaUe exactness. Mdton. 

a. One very precise , a precisian. Ec. Rev. 
PR£-oig^lOR» '(prp-steb'vn) a. [Fr.] State of being precise , 
exactness ; exact limitation. 

tPR£-cI'8fVE, a. [preeints, L.] Cutting off; exactly limit- 
ing. Wma. 

Pr£-CL<Idb^, «. a. [praelndo. L.] [I. n*chVx>MV j pp. raa- 
oLuoinOyraacLcoso.] To shut out or hinder beforehand ; 
to hinder ; to prevent ; to obviate* 

PE£-ci:.O^gipir, (pr9-kia*zhpn) a. [pnscZ««io, L.] Act of 
precluding; hinderonce by some anticipation. 
Pr£-cl 0^8|VE, 4. Hindering by anticipation. Bttrke. 
pR£-OLti'8}VE-LY, ad. Wkh hinderanceJIiy anticipation. 
Pr9-c5'cio V 8, (prp-kd'sbys) a* [ pracoXf prweoeis* h ; prd- 
eoee, Fr.] Ripe before tbe natural time : early ripe, as 
plants ; applied also to the mental or bodily powers. 
PR£-cd'cioV8-LY,* ad. In a inrecoclous manner. Qu. Res. 
PR£-c&'ciov»-if£88, (pr^k&^hvs-nfs) a. Precocity. 
Pr9-c^*}-ty, a. State of being precocious; ripenen be- 
fore the natural time ; early ripeneea. 

PEf-oI^jh'f^TATE, V. a, Iprwtogita, L»1 To eoiudder or 
eeherae beforehand. Bkmnaood. 

a. Prevloua cogitation. JHbaader. 
pRfi-00»-KP**iQ!f, (prB-kqg-nlsh'yn) a. [old Fr. ; jms and 


oo/mkio^ L.J Previous knowledge. «->(SBsteki««e} A preyil* 
quiry whether Jiere is ground m proseoutioii. 
PEfi-CQM-Fdf E*, e. a. To compose beforebaod. JMassa. 
PaE-cpN-odiT^ (-satO a* Lp*w and eoneotL} An opinion 
previously form^ Hooker. 

Pr£-cpn-c£ivb^ (-eav*) v. a, [i. emaooaoatVBo j pp. fbb- 
courcBrriao, nacoscMtrMo.] To conceive beforehand ; 
to imagine beforehand. 

PRfi-opN-cfiP^TiQN, a. A previous conception. 
Pr£-OPN-c£bt',* V, a. [», PBBooncBaTBo ; pp. nmoon 
oBRTiaa, paaooaoaaTBo.] To conceit befor^and. Qu 
Rev. 

PRfi-opif-cttRT'9D,p. a. Concerted or settled beforehand 
Pr£-cpn-c£rt'9]>-i*y«* ad. In a preconcerted manner 
Dr.jtUen. 

pRS-opN-c£RT^£D-Nfi88,« ft. State of being preconcerted 
Coleridge. 

PR£-cpif-o£R*Tipir,* a. Act of preconcerting. Dwight, [k.) 
PRfi-cpN-D£MN^,*(prd-kqn-ddmO«*«* To condemn before- 
hand. Rrvaas. 

PRfi-cpN-r6RM'|-TY,* a. Antecedent conformity. Cole- 
ridge. 

tPR£-cOir-|-Zl'Tipir, a. [pnscoattna, L.] Proclamatiou 
Bp. HaU, 

Pre-cpn-sT»n',* (pre-kpn-sinO v, a. To make over, or con- 
sign, beforehana. Ask. 

PR£-cpN-adL'4-DAT-9D,*a. Consolidated previously. PkH 
bpe, 

Pre-c6n'trXct, a. A previous contract. Shak. 

PRfi-CpM-TRXCT', V. a. [t. PBECONTRAGTBD ; pf. PBECOW- 

TRArTiao, paBooNTRACTBo.] To contnict or bargain be- 
forehand. 

tPRE-ctJRSE', a. [preecwrro^ L.] A forerunning. Shak. 
pRE-cflR'spR, n. \pr<Bcuraor^ L.] A predecessor; forerun- 
ner ; harbinger , a messenger. 

PR9-ctiR'8p-RY, a. Preceding ; introductory ; previous. JBo- 
een, 

fPRE-CIlR'sp-RV, a. An introduction. Hammond. 
rR9-Di'CEAN,* (prp-da'sh§m) b. An animal of prey. Kirby 
PRE-DA'CEoys, (pry-da'shys) a. [prada, L.] Living by 
prey. 

i PR£'DAl<y8* [pvedtt, L.] Robbing; predatory. Boyae. 
'RfiD'A-Tp-Ry, 0. [pradatoriU3y L.] Plundering; practis- 
ing rapine ; hungry , preying, rapacious; ravenous. 
Pr£-DE-c£ase\ V. a. To die before. Shak, 
Pre-i>e-c£a8E',^ b. The decease of one before another. 
Brougham. 

PR£-DE-c£ASED^ (-s^'iV) o. Dead before. Shak. 
PRfiD-E-c£s'SQR, [prdd-e-s^s'sur, S. fV. J. F. K. 8m.; prS- 
dy-slfs'syr, P. Ja.j n. [prSdtoeaaaury Fr. ; pra and duetto^ 
L.] One who precedes , one who, dying first, leaves an 
other in his place , an anrestor. 

PrE-de-clAred',* (-klardO a. Declared beforehand 
Burke. 

Pr£-de-fIne','* v. a. To define or limit beforehand. Bp 
HaU. 

Pr£-dE-*'^n-e-A'tipn, n. A previous delineation. Todd. 
PrE-d£s-T| nA'RJ-^n, b. One who believes in predesti- 
nation. 

PRE-Dfis-Tf-NA'Rl-^NjO. Of or belonging to predestination. 
PrE-dEs'TI-NATC, V. a. [prddrstiner^ Fr. , prm and dea- 
tino, L.] [l. FRCOESTINATED ; FF' PAKOBf TI B ATIBG, PRE- 
DE8TIBATED.] 'I'o predetermine ; to foreordain ; to pre- 
destine ; to appoint beforehand by an Irreversible decree. 
PrE-d£8'T}-nAte, o. b. To hold predestination. Dry- 
den. [R,] 

PrE-dc8'T|-N;^TE, o. Predestinated. Ritmet 
PrE-d£ 8-^1 -nA^tiqn, n. Act of predestinating; the doc- 
trine or belief that God has from all eternity decreed 
whatever comes to pass ; preordination. 
PRE-ofis^Tj-NA-TlVE,'*' 0. That predestinates; foreordain- 
ing. Colei^ge. 

PrE-i>£8't)-nA-T 0R, It- One who predestinates ; one who 
holds the doctrine of predestination ; predestinarian. 
PRE-l>£8'T|ifB, (pry-4€s'tin) v. a. [prideetinerf FrJ [i. pbb- 

DXlTtBBD ; pp. PREDBSTININO, PRBDXSTINXD.] TO dccreo 

beforehand : to predestinate. Milton. 
PRfi-DE-T£R^Miir-A>BL£,*a. That may be predetermined. 
Coleridge. 

PRfi-DE-TkR^MI-VATE, o. Before determined. Rtehardaon. 
PRfi-DE-TkR-Mj-xA^TiQN, B. Previous determination. 

PRfi-DI^TkR^aciWB, V. a. [t. PRBDSTBEMIBBD ; pp. PRBOB- 

TBKUiKiBo, PRBDXTBBMiBBD.] To determine beforehand. 
pR£-DE-T£B'MJNE,*e.B.To determine beforehand. 8marU 
PRS^Df-AL, a. \pnedium, L.] Consisting of, or relating to, 
forms. 

Pr£i>-|-oa-bIl' 1 -ty, n. State of being predloable. Reid. 
PRfiD^f-CA'BLE, a, [Fr. ipredieabilief Ii.j That may be predi- 
cated ; that may be affirmed of something. 
PRfiD^)-04-BLE, (prdd^E-kg-bl) n, [pradteahUe^ L.] {Logic) 
That which can be affirmed of any thing ; viiL genus 
species, dllTerence, property, and accident, callM the 
Jive predieablee. Watte, 

PrE-dIo^A-x£ivT, b. [Fr. ; pfw d fe estsirtitm, L.] A class ; a 
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Kind } simntion } eondltlon ; ttate. A cstegoiv ; 

one of the Arlstote ian divieiona or predieamenta ; viz. 
■ubatuiee, quantity^ quality relation, apace, time, situa- 
tion, possession, action, suffering. 

?R¥-Dlc-A-ittBN'TAL, a» Relating to predicaments, HaU, 
tPR£D'}-cXNT, a. [prMteaa^, L.T One who affirms. HQoktr, 
PrSd^I-oXts, 9. a. [prtfdico, '^] [u raaDioATBD ; pp. 

raBDioATtna, raxoiOATao.l To affirm of something. 
Pr£o'|-oAte, V. %, To affirm something of another 
thing ; to affirm. 

PrBd'1-cxte, %. [preadtcatum, L.] (Logie) That which is 
affirmed or denied of the subject ; as, Man is rational.** 
Here man is the subject, w the copula, and rational the 
predicate. 

PRfiD'i-c^iTEj^a. Predicated; affirmed. J, Mco-mHoU. [r.] 
PafcD-j-cA'TiQN, a. IpnadtcatiOf^L,] Affirmation concern- 
ing any thing ; declaration of any position. Locks. 
PRfio'j-CA-TQ-RV, o. Affirmative, decisive. Bp. HalL 
pRg-oicT', 9. a. \prmdietasy L.J [i. frboiotbo ; pp. pru- 
DioTiiro, FRXDicTaD.J To ioretell; to foreshow; to 
prophesy ; to prognosticate. 

PrB-dIc'tiqn, n. [pnsdictiOy L.] Act of predicting ; proph- 
ecy ; declaratien of something future. 

Pr?-dIc'T1 VE, a. Prophetic , foretelling. More. 
PR¥-Dic'TlVE-Ly,* ad. By way of prediction. Sibley. 
PrE-dIc'tqr, 71. One who predicts ; foreteller. 
PR£-Dl-<jlfi8'TiC>N, 71. Digestion too soon performed. Bacon. 
Pre-di-lBc^tion, n. A preference or liking beforehand , 
inclination to favor , partiality ; preference. 
PRE-Djs-Pd'NBN-cy,* a. A prior disposition. Perry. 
Pr£-J7|S-po'N¥NT,* a. Predisposing. Smart. 

Pr£-D)S.PO$B', V. a. [t FREDISPOSBO , pp. PRBDrSPOSIIVO, 

PKKDisPoBco.j To incline beforehand , to adapt pre- 
viously. 

Pre-dis-po 9 t"TiQN, (prS-dls-p 9 -ztsh'un) n. State of 
being predisposed ; previous adaptation or inclination. 
PrB-dom'I-n^nce, in. State of being predominant, 
PEE-i>6M'i-Nj^N-cv, S prevalence , superiority ; ascend- 
ency , superior mnuence. 

PRje-D6M'j-NANT, o. [Fr. ; pra and dominoTy L.] Preva- 
lent, prevailing, supreme, superior, ascendant. 
PrB-dOm'j-nant-lv, ad. With superior influence. 
PR¥-D6M'f-NATE, V. n. [prddommeTy Fr. , pra and dominoTy 
L.] [«. PREUOMITTATEO , pp. PREOOMI NATl If O, PREOOMI- 

KATED.J To be first or superior in rule or power , to have 
rule or sway , to prevail , to be ascendant. 
Pr?-d6m'i-nAte, V. a. To rule over. Daoies. \ 

PRg-DdM'i-NA'TiQN, 7». Superior influence. Brotene. 
pR£-D66i«ED',*(-ddradO «. Doomed beforehand. Coleridge. 
PR£-¥-LfiCT', 9. a. [l. PRE^LBCTED: pp. PRSkLECTINO, 
prcSlegteo.] To choose or elect beforehand. 
PR£-?-Lfic'TlON, 71. Previous choice or election. 
PR£-GM'i-N&NCE. 71. [pr66minencey Fr.J State of being pre- 
, eminent ; superiority of excellence, power, or influence ; 

precedence , priority of place. 

PRfi-fiM'l-NfiNT, a. [jrriiminenty Fr.] Having pretSminence ; 

eminent or excellent above others. 

PRfi-tM'i-NfeNT-Ly, ad. In a preeminent manner. 
PRfi-?M-PLOl?',* 9. a. To employ previously. Shak. 
Pr£-£mp'TIPN, 71. [praemptoty L.] The first buying of a 
thing , the right or privilege of purchasing before others. 
PRfi-fiMP'TQR,* (pr 9 ^m't 9 r) ti. One who practises pre- 
emption. Judge Story. 

PRitN, 9. a. ft. rntSttKD ; po. PREBlfllfO, PREEIfEO.] To 

clean, as with a preen , to trim feathers, as birds. fFdrton. 
PrSSn, 71. A forked instrument used by clothiers. 

PR£-£N-aApB'. 9. A. [l. PRCBIfaAOKD ; pp. PRSkltGIAOIIfO, 

FRBiifOAOED.j To engage beforehand. 
PR£-:£N-oApE'MEKT, n. A previous engagement. 
PrE-I^r-tXb'LISH, 9. a. [i. preHstablishcd ; pp. prbbs- 
TABLisHiifo, pREfifTABLisHED.j To establish OF Settle be- 
forehand. 

Pr£-]P8-tXB'LISh-m£vt, n. A previous establishment. 
pRE-£y-AM-|-NA'Tl9N, 71. Previous examination. 

PeE-i^ i-XM'jNE,* 9. 0 . To examine beforehand. Cbuty. 
pRE-i^i-laT', (pre-^gz-Ist') 9 . 71 . [ 1 . prbKxistbd ; pp. frb- 
xxtsTtivo, pRxXxitTBi^ To exfst beforehand. 
Pr£-iP^-1st'£Nob, r. The existence of a thing before an- 
other, previous existence: — the existence of the soul 
before Its union with the body.— (TAsoi.) The existence 
of Christ before his human birth. 

PBfi-£|:-IST'£NT, a. Existing beforehand ; preceding. 
jpRfi-9:|:-l8-T)-MA'Tipif, R. [pTW and eteistimatia, ll] Ee- 
teem befMreband. Brmtne. 

Pafi-ftx-Pgic-Tl/Tipir,* n. A previous eniectation. amort 
PRfiF^AOB, (iMTiffs) n. [Pr.; pro^Ho, L.] Observations 
prefixed to a Uteniiy work intended to inform the reader 
respecting its design, plan, dec. ; something spoken be- 
fore ; introduction ; prelude ; proem. 

PbRf'ACB. 9 . a. [i. raarAOBO ; pp, FRBPAOiira, paarAOBD.] 

To introduce bj^relimlnaiy remarks. 

PrSF^AOe, 9 . «. To say or db something introductory. 
Pr£f'a<?'‘ 9 R 7 n* One who ineffioes, or writes a wetiM. 
pRftF-A-TO'RJ-A^,'*' a. Introductory ; prefatory. [B.] 


PRtF'A-Tp-BY, a. Introductory j serving to introduca. 

pRl'Fgor, R. [praifsetaw, L.] One placed over others ; * 
governor of a province ; the maymr wa town or city ; —laii 
officer who has the direction of the pcdice establishment 
in a department in France i — a commander ; a superin- 
tendent. 

PrE'f^ct-shTp,* r. The office ofjirefeot. Wood. 

Pr£f'£0-tOee, [prfif 9k-tar, W. P. J, P . j pre'fok-tfir, JR 
Jb. im. JR. fh. Mpir«'fi?k-char, &] r. f pp</!»etttrs, Fr. , 
pntfeeturoy L.] The office of a jweiect; command, 
ter Though 1 have agreed with all our ortboepists in 
making the first syllable of pr^fha long, I cannot follow 
them so in^icltly in the accent and quantity of this 
word. All n. e. who preceded Walker] but Mr. Sher- 
idan, W. Jotineton, and Mr. Perry, place the accent 011 
the second syllable , and the two first of these writers 
make the first syllable long, as in prisfect. Mr. Perry, 
alone, has, in my opinion, given this word its true pro- 
nunciation, by {dacing the accent on the first syllabto 
and making that syllable short. This is agreeable to that 
general tendency of our language to an antepenultimate 
accentuation, with a short quantity on every vowel 
butu.** Walkor. 


PR 9 -p£r', 9 . 0. [pr^irery Pr. ,pre^fhrOy L.] [t. PBErERRED • 
pp. PEBPBaRiRo, pRBrxRRED.J To regard or esteem more 
than something else ; to place or put before ; to choose 
to advance ; to exalt ; to raise ; to promote. 
Pr£p'i^r-^-BLE, a. [Fr.J That is to be preferred; de- 
serving preference ; eligible before something else. 
pR£F'£Kr^-BL£-Nfi 88 , 71 . The State of being preferable. 
PrEf'kr-a^-blv, ad. In preference; by choice. 
Pr£f'j?r-]^ncb, 71 . [Pr.] The act of preferring; estima- 
tion, choice, or election of one thing before another. 
PrEp-er-£n'TIAI^,* a. Implying pretorence. J. Story. [R.' 
Pr^-fer'mbnt, n. Act of preferring, advancement to a 
post of honor or profit , exaltation , preference. 
Pr£-f£r'r$r, 7 t. One who prefers. 
tPREF'l-DfiNCE,^ 71 . Previous confidence. Baxter. 
fPRftp'i-DfiNT,* a. Confident beforehand. Baxter. 
tPR¥-Plo'V-RJ^TE, 9 . 0. To prefigure. Chrafton. 

of prefiguring; antecedent 

representation. Burnet. 

PR 9 -f 1 &'v-RA-tIVE, a. Foreshowing by figures. Barrow. 
FrE-pIg'VEE, (pr^-flg'yyr) 9. a Ti, phekiouhed ; pp. pbe- 
piGTTRiifo, pRBFiauREO.j To exuibit by uiitecedent rep- 


resentation. 

Pr?-pio'VRE-m£nt,* R. The act of preflgurinyff, Ch. Ob. 

fPR^-FiNE', 9. a. [prifiniry Fr. , proifinwyh.] To limit be- 
forehand. KnoUes. [rJ 

tPRfiF-|-Nl"TiON, (pr6f-9-nl8h'vin) n. [pT-af/Initio, L.] Previ- 
ous limitation. Fotherby. 

Pr£-FIX', 9. tt. {prtpfigOy L.] [1. PRBFIXSD , fp. FREPIXIRO, 
PREFIXED.] To fix or put before Something else ; to ap- 
point beforehand , to settle. 

PrE'fIx, n. {pripfiiuMy L.] A particle or something placed 
before another word to make with it a new word. 


tPa¥-Ftx'ipN, (pr^-flk'shyn) 71. The act of prefixing. 

Pre-FL.Q-rA'tipn,* n. A previous flowering. Smith. 

IPrE-fPrm', 9. a. To form beforehand. SAak. 

PR?-Ft)L'p]pN-cv, «• [pr^fidgens, L.] Superior brigbtneM 
Barrow. 

fPRfiGi'NA'BLE, a. [prenable, Fr.] Expugnable ; that may 
be taken. Cotgrave. 

PrEgi'n^nce, R. Inventive power ; pregnancy. JUiUsn. 

PrEg'n^n-cy, n. State of being pregnant or with youog * 
fertility ; fruitfulness ; inventive power. 

PrEg'nant, o. [Fr. ; pragnansy ll] Being with young; 
teeming , breeding ; fruitful ; fertile ; fUU of coRaequence. 
[fFlain , clear ; full , free ; kind ; ready ; witty. S^.] 

PrEg'nant-lYi od. In a pregnant manner ; Chiitfully. 

tPRfio'RA-vXTE, 9. a. [prwgravo. L*.] To boar down ; to 
depress. Bp. Ball. * 

Pr^gDs'tant,'*' a. Tasting beforehand. JSkL Bsv. 

PrE-gvs-tA'tipn, n. Act of tasting before another. 

Pr 9 -h£m^ 8 )-bL£,* a. That may be taken hold of. Lotih 


rence. 

Pa 9 -Hfiif^ 8 }LE,* 0. Adapted to seize or grasp; taking hold. 

pR£-i^N' 8 ipN,* R, Act of taking hold ; grasp. BogA 
Pb¥-h£n' 8 P-ey,* «• Prehensile. JTirby. 
pRfiHNaTB,* (prtn'Il) R. (Mtn.) A mineral of freenisli 
color, Bnaide. 

PrE-jn-strOct^ 9. a. [i. fbeirstbuctbd ; pp. FBBiif- 
•TRuoTiiro, pRBiifsTRucTBD.] To instruct prevloUBly 
More. 

PrE-vjOdpe', 9.0. [prijuger, Pr.; pro and judlctf, L.] [i 

PRESUDOED ; pp. PREJUOOINO, PBBJUDGBD.] To JudgB 

previously ; and, generaUy, to Judge unfavorably ; to do- 
termine beforehand. 

PrC-jOdc^^m^kt, r. Ptovions Judgment. 
tPR¥-jO'D}-CA-CY7 Prepossession ; prejudice. Bloiait. 
fPRG-jff'oi-oXifT,* 0. Having a prevUms opinion. MiUan, 
^g-jO'D}-cXTE, 9. «. [prw ana judiw, L.J To prejudgew 
SoBdys. 
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8 4. To turm a judgmeot beforahtsd. 

, SuiMV* 

rH¥-JC'D|- 04 iTB» a. Fretiudiced ; prepoMttMed. BdlL 
ad. With prejudica. DarhoM, 

' FRi|).->j[0<o}-OA'Ti<;>Ny It. Act of wejudging. Skeneoad, 
FR^-j0^ii|-c'^-Tlv£, 0 . Judging wTtliout examinattoa. 
I, . ATi/re. 

*fu&j'VnDlCEt ^pr&d'Ju^U) n. fPr. j pi* 0 j 8 dtc«Ntn« L.] Pre- 
lriuu« and uuiavorabia bias or jad^ent j prepossesskin : 
^•<-niiscbief i detriment; hurt; injury. 

Pa£j'y<DtcE, (prdd'JMi*) [*» raajruoicBo ; pp. ruBJ- 
Doirirro, rRBJUoiOBD.] To prepossess against; to fill 
vinth prejudice ; to injure; to hurt; to impair. 
Pr£j'V>dic£D,'*' rprfid'Jv-dist) p. a. Influenced by preju- 
dice , biased ; injured ; wanting candor or fUirness. 
pR£j-V-Di"ci^I.) (prdd-jvi-4lsh'{U) a. [prejudictclf Fr.J 
Obstructed by prejudice ; mischievous ; hurtfUl , injuri- 
ous, detrimental. 

Pafij-V-Dl"ciAL-LV,* (prdd-jv-dlahV-J?) ad. In a prejudi- 
cial manner. Jacksoiu 

Pr£j.V-d1''ciai.-i«£ss, (prdd-jv-dlsb'al^nds) n. Injury ; 
hurt. 

pRr:-KN6WL'£DOi5,* n. Foreknowledge. Colendgt. [r.] 
PRhii'^-cy, u. The dignity orotflee of a prelate, episco- 
pacy , the order of bishops ; bishops collectively. 
pRfiL'ATB. [prSl'at, & W. F. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm . ; pr8'l»t, 
fFb.] n, iprilatf Fr. , pralataa., L.l A bishop, or an arch- 
bisiiop ; a dignitary of the church : — seldom applied to 
one lower than a bishop. 
tPafiir-^-Tf'i-TV,* «• Prelacy. Milton. 

Pr£l'^T£-sh1p, n. Oihee of a prelate ; prelacy. Harmar. 
PREL^^T-fiss,* n. A female prelate. MtUon. 

Ph£-lXt')c, I a. Relating to prelates or prelacy , epis- 
Pr^-LAt'I-C^L, I copal ; haughty. Bp. Morton. 
PR£-liXT'i-0-^L-Ly, ad. With reference to prelates. Milton. 
fPR^-LA'TlQN, It. (wmlatusy L.] Preference. More. 
tPufiL'^-TlijM,* n. The office or a prelate ; prelacy. Mdton. 
pRfiL'A-TlsT, n. One who supports prelacy. Stewart. 
fPRfiL'^T-xzB,* V. n. To perform the duties of a prelate. 
Mdton. 

fPRfiL'VTRy,* «. Prelacy. Mdton. 

tPafeB'^-TORE, > n, [prwlaturay L. ; prilaturey Fr.] 
tPR£L'A-T0RE-8Hlp, j The state or dignity of a prel- 
ate. Bade^. 

fpRfiL'^i-Ty, n. Episcopacy ; prelacy. Mdton. 

PRi?-LficT', V. n. ipralegOj prwlcctasy L.] To discourse; to 
lecture. Bp. Horsley. [&.] 

PrB-BEc'tipn, n. [|>r<8l«ctw, L.] Act of reading ; lecture ; 
discourse. 

PrP-l£c'tqr, n. IpraleetoTy L,] A reader ; a lecturer. 
PrL-li-ba'tiqn, n. [prwliboy L.] A previous taste ; fore- 
taste; antepast; anticipation. 

PRE-LlM'l-N^i-ni-Ly,* Antecedently. Maunder. 
PK£-Ll.M'i-NA-Ry, a. [prdlimnairey Fr. ; pra hmtne, L.] 
Previous ; introductory ; preparatory ; antecedent ; pro- 
einial. 

PR¥-LiM'|-N^-By, n. That which precedes ; a preparatory 
act or measure ; something previous. 
pRtn'DDE, fprdl'ud, & W. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm. f prS'Iud, 
fPb.] n. [prUude, Fr. , prmludxumy L.] Sometbing intro- 
ductory ; an introduction, something that only shows 
what is to follow. — (Mua.) A preface or introduction 
to a movement or performance. 

HPr£-lOde' or PRftL'ODB, fpr^-lud', S. fT. P. J. F. K. 
fVb. i prfil'ad, Jo. Sm.] v. n. [prouder, Fr. , prwludoy L.] 
[u rRELUOBo , jpp. rRELOoiifo, ra£i.uoBn.] To serve as 
an introduction ; to be previous to. 

fi PaB-LOo£', V. a. To play a prelude to. Mason. 
Pe£-lOd^£R, or Pr£l^UO-BK) n. One who plays a pre- 
lude. 

fPR£-LC'DH>fl8, «. Previous ; introductory. More. 
PRB-d&Df-GMy^n. [L.] Prelude. Bp. Taylor. 
Pr^-l&m^B 4 B,* a. (oinaL) Placed before the loins. Z>un- 
ghson, 

Prb-lO'sjve, o. Previous , introductory. Thomson. 
PR£-L0'8p-Ry, a. Introductory; prelusive. Bacon. 
||PR£-MV-r«Ja»'t [pre-mg-tar', & W. P. J. F. Jo. K. Wb. ; 
prein'a-tar, Sm.] a. [pramaturusy L.] Ripe too soon , ex- 
isting, done, said, or undertaken too soon ; too early , not 
prep.ired , unprepared ; not ready. 

UPkE-ma-tOrb'juv, ad. Too early ; too soon ; too hastily. 
jjPaL-MA-TORE'N£SS, 1 n. [ Fr.] State of be- 
ll PR£-MA'TO'R|-Ty, { ing premature ; too great haste ; 

URseasmiable earliness. 

PrE-mEd'i-tate, n. a. [pramedUoTy L.] ft. premeditat- 
ed , pp. raEMBDiTATiiro, PREKJBDITATBO.J To COntrlVO, 
form, conceive, or meditate beforehand. 
PR£*M£D^l-TiTS, V. n. To meditate or think beforehand. 
|pE£-ai6D'j-TATE, a. Premeditated. Burnet. 
Pre-m£x>'|-tAt igD,* |p. o. Meditated or contriTed before- 
hand. 

PRf-MttD'i-TAT^-Ly, ad. With premeditation. PWfAam. 
PRU^-lt&D-f-TA'TiQN, a. IpramsdUattOy L.} Act of premed- 
itating ; prerious reflection, considei^on, or thought. 


PRE 

PRg-xltR'}T, «. a. (premereoTy !«.] To deaenm before. Khtg 
Charles. {R.] 

fFRfiX'l-CEf) a. fprimitus, L. ; primieosy Fr.] First ihiiU 
Druden. 

j|PRE'4f/-g;ji, or PMEM*i^Jty a. [Fr.] First ; chief. Otwi- 
dsn. 

{|PRfi^MP«R, or pRfiM'lipR, [prflm'y^r, IT. F. Jd. } pr8m'- 
y^r, &J.KR.f prS^in^-ijr, P. Sm.] n. [Fr.] The prime 
minister ; the prime minister of England. 
|lPR£'lil|-:?R-8HiP,* n. The oflice of premier. JBc. Reo. 
Pr^-MII^e', (prg-mXzO v. a. rpnwitisinw, L.] [i. premised ; 

S p. PREMISING, PREMISED.] To expioln previuusly , to lay 
own premises, ftl'o send before, 5Aalc.] 

PRE-aii^E', V. n. To make antecedent propositions. Sw\ft, 
Pr£m^} 8£, n. [praauaaumy L. ; primvtees. Fr.] pi. PRLM'- 
)s-E^. A thing premised, —pi. (Logic)The first two propo- 
sitions of a syllogism. — (Late) Statements which have 
been before made: — that part, in the beginiiiiig of a 
deed, in which are set forth the names of the parties, 
with their titles and additions, and other matters : — lands 
and houses or tenements. 

Pr£m']S8, r. {Logic) Premise. Watts. See Premise. 
Pr^'Mi-Dm, n. [pramiumy L. ; pi. pramua.} pL PRS'Xf- 
Cm^. Something given to invite a loan or a bargain ; a 
reward ; a recompense , a bonus ; — value above the 
original price or cost, as opposed to discount. 

PRE-MON'ISU, V. a. [b PREMONIBHED , pp. PREMONI8HINO, 

PREMONUHED.I To wom or admonish beforehand. 
PrE-m6n'jsh-MENT, n. Previous admonition. Wotton. 
PR£-Mp-Ni''Ti 9 N, (prS-m 9 -nl 8 h'un) n. Previous notice or 
warning , previous intelligence. Chapman. 
Pr£-m6n'i-tqr,* n. One who gives premonition. Bp 
Hall. 

PR£-M6N'}-TQ-Ry, a. [pra and moneo, L.] Previously ad- 
vising or warning. 

PrE-m6n'strant, n. [Pramonatratensesy L.] One of an or- 
der of monks from Premontrcy in the Isle of France, com- 
monly called White Canons. 

tPR£-M:6N'sTRATE, V. a. To show beforehand. Haring^ 
ton. 

fPRE-MQN-STRi'TlpN, Tb Act of premonstrating. Shel- 
ford 

PrE-m6n'strA-T 9R,* n. He or that which premonstratas, 
Kirby. 

PrE-m6rse',* a. {Bot.) Bitten off, as it were, at the end. 
Crabb. 

Pr&m' !?~Nl-Rl^y n. [L.] {Law) A writ. See Prjemunire. 
tPREM'V-NlTE, V. a. [praniunwy L.J 'J’i» fortify. Foiherby. 
tFRE-MV-Ni"TlQN, (pr5-my-nlsh'vn) n. [prmmuniOy L.] An 
anticipation of objection. 

PrE-mC'ni-tq-rv, a. Defining a penalty that may be in- 
curred. Hody. 

Pr£n'der,* n. {Law) The power or right of taking a thing 
before it is offered. Whishaw. 

PRE-NdM'i-NATE, t>. o. [prwnomtnoy L.] To forename. 
Shak. [R ] 

Pr£-n6m'1-nate, o. Forenamed. ShaJe. [r.] 
Pr£-n6m-1-na'tipn, n. State of being named first. 
PRE-NO'TipN, n. [prinotwny Fr.l Foreknowledge. Browne. 
jPREN-BA'TipN, n. {prensatusy from prensoy L.J A violent 
seizing. Barrow. 

Pr£n't|ce, n. [contracted ftom apprentice.] Apprentice. 

Shak, See Apprentice. 

Pr£w'tjce-8H1p, n. Pope. See Appentickship. 
jPafi-NON-Cl-i'TlpN, ('pre-nfin-sh^-a'sbyn) n. [pranunciOy 
L.] Act of telling before. Bailey. 

Pre-6c'cv-pAN-cv, n. I'lie right or act of taking posses- 
sion before another. 

tPR£-6c'cV-PATE, V. a. To preoccupy. Bacon. 
pRl-6c-cV-PA'TlpN, n. Act of predccupying ; preposses- 
sion. 

Pr£-6c'cV-P?» «• [pr^occitper, Fr. ; praoceupOy L.] ft. 

PREbCCOPfED ; pp. PRfidOCOPriRO, PREdCCUPlEO.] To 
take previous possession of; to prepossess ; to occupy 
previously. 

tPR£-6M'i-NATE , V. a. To prognosticate. Browne. 
Pr£-P-p1n'ipn, (-y vn) n. Opinion antecedently formed ; 
prepossession. Browne, 

Pr£-op'tipn. n. The right of first choice. Stackhouse. 

PK£-PR-DXINS 8.0. [b PRSbRDAlNED ; pp. PRSdRDAI NINO, 

pREdRDEiNED.] To Ordain beforehand ; to foreordain. 
PrS-PR'di-nXnce, n. Antecedent or first decree. Shak. [r.] 
tPR£-5R'D)-NAT£, a. Preordained. Sir T. EluoU 
Pr£-5r-d}-nA'tipn, n. The act of pKordaining. Fothorby. 
fjPRfip'^-Ri^TE, o. [prqwrotw, L.] Prepared. 
PafiP-^-Bl'Tiprr, n. [preparatioy L.] Act of preparing; 
state of being prepared ; thing prepared ; readiness ; 
equipment , previous measures , ceremonkms introduc- 
tion ; accomplishment ; qualificatiun. 

PrIP-PAB'A-TIve, a. [priparatify Fr.] That prepares ; mak- 
ing ready ; qualifying ; fitting. 

PrjP-pIr'a-tive. n. [priparatify Fr.] That which has the 
power of (veparing ; that whkh la done in order to aome* 
thing else. 
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Pr9>ipAr'^-tIyb<4«v« fldL By way of preittrattoa. 
PRftp'A-RA-TpR,* One who prepares OaUtmUJu [».] 
PRV-pXR^VTO-mVf 0 . [pr^ratoirti Fr.] Xatroduciury ; 

previous : preliminary ; antecedent. 

Pe^-pArb', e. a. [ pr«q»ar«, L.] [i. pasPARRo ; pp, prrpar* 
iRo, pasPARBD.j To make ready; to fit fior any thing; to 
adjust to any use ; to quality for any purpose ; to mrm ; 
to make ; to provide ; to equip. 

Piue:-pAR£^ V. a. To take previous measures i to make all 
things ready ; to put things in order ; to make one’s self 
ready. 

tPR^-pABB^.a. Preparation; previous measures. Shak. 
Prj[P-pAreds* (pr^-p^rdO p. a. Being in a state of prepa- 
ration; ready. 

Prj^-pAr'^d-ly, ad. In a state of preparation. 

PR^ pAB'^D-Nfiss, n. State or act of being prepared. 
Pr^-pAr'J^R, a. He or that which prepares. 

Pr£-pAy',* o. a. [t. rasFAiD ; pp, raarATiiro, pRarArn.] To 
pay beforehand. JR. HiU. 

Pr£-pay'M 9 NT,* n. Act of paying beforehand ; sum pre- 
paid. Ec. Rev. 

fpRt-pfiNSE', e. a. To weigh beforehand. Sir T. ElycL 
tPRE-pfiNSE', V, n. To deliberate beforehand. Spenser, 
Pu£-p£nsS', a, (Law) Premeditated, preconceived; con- 
trived beforehand ; as, malice prepense, 

Pr£-pJ6N8E'lv,* ad. In a prepense manner. Qu. Rev. , 
pRtji-Pdii'L^NCE, in. [ prapoliene, L.] Prevalence; supe- j 
PKjp-pCL'LiN-cy, I rlority of force. Coventry. 
Pr4:-p6l'L]^nt, a. Superior In force or value. HunUngford. ! 
tPR£-P6N'D£R, V, a. To outweigh. tVoUon. ' 

PR¥-p6n'd¥R--JlNoe, n. Superiority of weight, act of out- 
* weighing. 

Pr^i-pOn'd^r-an-cy, n. Preponderance. Locke. 
pRi-pON'D^R-^NT, a. [ pr<Bpo/idcraas, L.] Outweighing. 
Retd, 

PR£-p6n'D5B-Ate, e. a. [ prapanderOf h.] [i. ptusporrosa- 
AT£X>;pp. PREPONDfRAllNO, PRCPOIfOEKATED. j To OUt- 

weigli , to overpower by weight or by stronger influence. 
Fr^-pOm'd^r-ATE, V. n. To exceed in weight, or in influ- 
ence. 

PEi;.-pdN Di^R-A'iipN, fu Act or State of preponderating. 
Watta. 

tPRE-PO^E', V. a. [pripoeeTf Pr. ; prespono^ L.] To put be- 
fore. W. Percy. 

PRjs:p-0-§P'Ti<?N, (prfip-^zlsh'vn) n. [Fr ; pnrposttio, L.| 

( Oram.) A particle or part of speech which serves to con- 
nect words with one another, and to show the relation 
between them. Prepusiiiuns, in English grammar, gov- 
ern the objective case of nouns and pronouns. 
pR£p-p-9l"TipN-AL,* (-zldh'yn-^l) a. fteluting to, or like, a 
preposition. Latham. 

pRl-p6§'i-TfVE,* n. A word or particle pul before anoth- 
er word. Huriu Tooke. 

PaE-p6§'{-TpR, n. [ pr<»p<)«tor, L,] A scholar appointed 
by the master to overlook the rest , a monitor. 
PRE-Pd^'t-TURE, n. [prtspositura, L.] A provostship. 
Lowth. 

PaE'PO§-§£S8', (prS-p^z-zfis') v. a. [i, PRXPOssRstEO ; pp. 
PRSPOiaxsBiNo, rnxt'O.'iSEaflRD.J To predccupy , to take 
previous possession ot , to bias or influence beforehand , 
to prejudice. 

PRE-pp^-ijCs'sipN, (prc-p9z-z5sh'vn) n. Predccupation ; 

first possession , prejudice , preconceived opinion. 
Pre-PP^^-^£s'hPR, n. One who prepossesses. 
PRi^-Pde'TJ^R-oOs, a. [prapoaterue, L.] Having that first 
which ought to be lust , |>erverted , irrational , wrong ; 
absurd . foolish. 

PR¥-p6s't^;.r-oOs-lv, ad. In a preposterous manner. 
PRi?-p6s'TJpR-oDs-N£ss, K. State of being preposterous. 
fPRif-PO'TEN-CY} n. L prtrpetc/itia, L.J Superior power; 
predominance. Browne. 

fPR^-PO'T^NT, a. Mighty; very powerAil. Plmfere. 
jPRjp-PROP'JpR-oOs, a. [^prccproperuay L.J Over-hasty. Ray. 
Pr£'pCce, n. [prepuce, Fr. ; pnspvlium^ L.] The skin 
which is removed by circumcision , foreskin. 
Pk£-pO'tial,* a- Relating to the prepuce or foreskin. Car- 
bet. 

Pr£-r¥-m6te',* a. Remote with respect to the antecedent 
order or time. Smart, 

PrE-re-quire', V. a. To demand previously. Hammond. 
pRE-REQ'ui-^iTE, (prfi-rdk^ w^zlt) a. Previously neces- 
sary. 

Pa£-RfcQ'u;-§lTE, (prd-rSk'w^zIt) n. Something pre- 
viously necessary. JDrydea. 

pRE.-Rip-ij;6LVE', V a. To resolve previously. Sir E, Der- 
xng, 

PRi?-R6G'A-TTvi5, a. [prdro^tvs, Pr. ; prwrogatioa, low 
L.] An exclusive or peculiar privilege, right, or authori- 
ty ; the special right or preeminence of a king. 

Plllj 0 . Having special privileges, Harring- 

ton, — Prerogative court, a court, belonging to the vcn- 
hisbop of Oanterbary, in England, in which all testa- 
ments are proved, and administrations granted. Bladt- 


(4lvd) 0 . Having prerogaiive. Bhak, 
pRfis’A^Bf IprH’yif \ fV.P.E, Jo, K. &h, prks'a) or prV » 
J. i prWfiS or prp-ei^^ f, t pr«'s«}, HT e.j «. [pi^ge 
Fr. : prmeagium, L.] Sowttliing ttiat foreshows ; a lure 
boding ; an omen : a token ; prognoetic ; indication. 
PRg-sA^E^ V. a, Xfvds^rer, PV.; preux^. L.j [i. ran- 
baubo , pp. FRBSAOirro. pRBBAOjEoJ To lorebode ; to fore , 
; to prophesy ; to twtokatl i to toveibow 
Pri^-8A^e'fOl, a, Forebodingj iml of 


tPRk- 8 iL<^B^M 9 irT, a. Foreboding; presage. 

pR]9-8Aa']i^R, A. One who preeagee ; foreteller. Shot, 

PrISs’bytb.* a. [Pr. ; Trpto^ibrnt.l One Who eeee ofetjecte 
only at a distance ; a long-sighted person* Prof. Forhr. 

Pr£^'BY-T^R, a. [presbyter, Zm', npt&livT' Elder; 
a member of a presbytery; a priest. [fA Presbyterian. 
ButUr.) 

PRE§;-BYT'9-B^,e a. Relating to a presbyter or presbytery. 
Ann, Reg. 

Prjp^-b£t'jpb-atb,* I n. The office or station of a presby- 

PR£§'BV-T?R-8Hrp,* \ ter. Heber. 

PaR^^BY-TBR-fiss,'*' n. A female presbyter. Bate. 

PR£$-BY-Til'Ri-^L, a, Presbyterian. Holyday. 

Pa£i^By-T£^Ri-;AN, o. [irnsa0Or£(joi.] Relating to presby- 
tenanism or the Presbyterians, consisting of elders,— 
a term for a form of ecclesiastical governihenl. 

PaJS^-BY-Tfi'Ej-^N, a. One who adheres to the form of 
church government that is conducted by presbyteries, or 
by cleri^ and lay presbyters : — a Calvinist. 

Pr£^by-t£'r|- 4 lN- 1 sm, n. The principles and discipline 
of Presbyterians. Addison. 

Pr£§'bv-t£r-V, (prSz'b^-tSr-c) [prSz'be-tfir-?, S. W. P. J. 
E. F. Jo. K. Sm. fVb.] n. That form of ecciesiasticai pol- 
ity which vests church government in a society of cleri- 
cal and lay presbyters, or of ministers and lay elders, all 
possessed, officially, of equal rank and power : — a body 
of clerical and lay presbyters; — a district comprising a 
number of parishes. 0;^ I'his word is sometimes erro- 
neously pronounced pr^s-byt'e-ry, — a mode which is not 


countenanced by any of the orthoepists. 
||Pr£'8cj-£nce, (wS'shp-CnsI InrS'she-fir 
Sm. ( prS'shens, S. K. ; j 
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•S'shp-Cns) [prS'sh^-fins, fF. J. F. Jo. 
AT. ; prCsh'^ns, P.J n. [prescjencs, Fr.] 
Foreknowledge, knowledge of future things. 
j|PR£'8Cj-fiNT, (prS'she-fint) a. [prxacieiuty'L.] Foreknow- 
ing , prophetic. Bacon. 

Pei,.-scinu', (pr«?-Blud') v. a. [pr(Sscmdo, L.] To cut off; 

to abstract. Pearson. [R.] 
pR^-sclND'jfNT, a. Abstracting. Cheyne. 

Pre'sc|-oDs. (prS'sh^-ds) a. [praaciu-i, I*.] Foreknowing ; 
prescient. Bp. Hall, [r.] 

pR£-SCRiBE', V. a. [pneaeribo, L.] [i. prescbibep ; »p. 
FRXscRiBiNo, PRESCRIBED.] Tu Bet down authoriUliveiy , 
to order , to direct , to direct medically , to appoint , to 
ordain ^ to dictate. 

Pr£-scribe', V. n. To influence arbitrarily or by long cus- 
tom , to give law. — [preaertre, Pr.] To form a custom 
winch has the force of law: — to write medical direc- 
tions. 

Pr?-scrib'?b, n. One who prescribes. 

PRE 'SCRIPT, a. [prcBscnptus, L.j Directed by precept; pre- 
scribed. 

PRfi'scRfPT, n. [pragenptum, L.] Direction ; precept ; mod- 
el ; prescription. 

Pr?-scrIp-T|-b1l'i xy,* a. Quality of being prescriplible. 
J. Story. 

PRjp-scRlP'Tj-BLE,* o. That may be prescribed. Qraflon, 
Pr?-scr1p'ti<?n, n. [prceacnptio, L.] A medical recipe ; a 
direction, a rule. — (Law) A title, acquired by use andl 
time, to incorporeal hereditaments, such as a right of 
way, of common, Sc.c . ; long use or usage. 
PR¥-8CRtP'TiVE, a. [ prcBscriptiw, L.] Relating to prescrip- 
tion , pleading the authority of custom. Hurd. 
PRE-SCRtr' TJ/M,* n. [L.] pi. PRKHCRIPTA. A jthing 
prescribed ; a prescription , a prescript. Month. Rev. 
tPR£-s£'ANCE, n. [preadanee, Fr.] Priority of place in sit- 
ting. Carew. 

PrC^'^ince, (prSz'^ns) n. [Fr. ; preesentta, L.] State of be- 
ing present ; contrary to absence t — approach face to face 
to a great person , state of being present to a great per- 
sonage ; — the persons so present: — the chamber or place 
of such presence : — port , air , mien ; demeanor : — read- 
iness at need ; quickness at expedients , as, ‘‘presence of 
mind.” , * 

Pr£s'?nce-CiiXm'B£R, |n. The room in which a great 
Pb£9'?nce-R65m, ) person receives company 

Locke. 

Pe£-S£N-sX'TI 9N, a. Previous sensation. More. 
tPRR-sfiN'sipN, n. [preeaensio, L.J Presentlmtnl. Browne. 
pRfis'lfNT, a. [Pr. ; pnesene, L.] Being face to face , ready 
at hand ; not absent ; now existing ; not past ; not future ; 

a uick in emergencies ; attentive ; not neglectful ; luropi- 
ous. 

PR£s')gzrT, a. [an elliptical expression.] The present time. 

—At preeent, at the present time ; now. 
pRfi 9 '¥NT, a. A gift; a donative; a donation ; a benefUo- 
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tk» ^{i4io)ja. Letter! i writing! ; u, << Oteie 
tliMe Imn now preeant. . 

V. «L (prmBWtc, low L. iprisn^t ft.] [j. «■- 
tMTiED j pp* eiuttienTiwo, npwewrno.] To place in the 
^ Itfiience of; to exhibit to view or notice ; to offer j to ex- 
hibit : — to give formally j to put intp the hand! of another 
in ceremony : *— • to hivor with giA!* na to present a peraon 
with something : -> to prefer to ecclesiaaCical benencea : -> 
to o0br openly : to lay before a court of judicature aa on 
object of inquiry : — to point a mtaaila weapon before it is 
discharged ; — to offer in the way of battle. 

PR 9 > 8 fiNT'A-BLSy a. That may be presented or exhibited. 

tPBfc^]|:i*-Ti'N¥-oD8, a. [prmieiUaiieutf L.] Ready , quick j 
immediate. Harvey, 

PH£g-¥W-TA'Tipjr, It. The act of presenting ; representa- 
tion ; exhibition : — act of offering any one to an ecclesi- 
astical benefice. 

PR]^ i^kXT'f-TlVE, a. Relating to, or admitting, presenta- 
tions. 

PBfi^EN-rEE^ n. [prisentif Fr.] (EngluklMc) One jMre- 
sented to a benefice. AyUffe. 

PR9-§£NT'¥a, ». One who presents. 

fPRf-gfiit'TiAL, (pit-sdn'sh^) a. SufqxMiing presence. Kor~ 
ns, 

tPR¥-sftK-Tl-XL'j-Ty, (-«hp41'-) R. State of being present. 


tPR]g- 9 ftN'TiAL-LT, (-shgl-l?) od. In a way which supposes 
actual presence. More, 

fPRJg-^fiN'Tl-ATE, (-ah^-at) v, a. To make present Orew. 
tPRft^^N-TtF'lc, a. Ipratseiu and /ocio, L.j Making pres- 
ent More. 

tPRE^jk^N-Tfr^JC-Ly, od. So as to make present More, 
PR£-s£N'Ti-M£NT, n. [ pressmUmentf Fr.] A previous no- 
tion, idea, or sentiment. 

PR£-sfiN-T|-M£N'TAt,* a. Relating to or having presenti- 
ment. Coleridge, 

tPR^-sfiN'TlQN, n. See PaciBNiioif. 

Pr£9'£NT-lv, ad. [At present Hooker.] Immediately, 

, soon J before long. 

pRi^-fENT^MENT, n. Act of presenting ; any thing present- 
ed ; presentation. — {Laie) The notice taken by a grand 
jury, of their own knowledge, without any bill or indict- 
ment found before them, of any ofi^ence, nuisance, libel, 
dec.:—- an information made by a jury in a court, an in- 
quisition of office and indictments. 
fPRfiif'^NT-Nfiss, n. Presence of mind ; quickness. CZarea- 
don, 

Pri^-^Ert'A-ble, a. That may be preserved. 
PBfi§i-¥R-vA'TipN, n. Act of preserving , state of being 
preserved ; protection ; care to preserve. 
pR^.^tR'YA-TlVE, a. [priservat^f Fr.J That which pre- 
serves , a preventive. 

PR£-§Brv'A"TIve, a. Having power to preserve I conserv- 
ative. 

PrB-^Brv'a-to-RY, R. a preservative. WhrUoek. 
PR¥^fiRV'A-T<?-RV, a. That preserves, preservative. Bp, 

PRip-qiBRVE^, (pr^zifrv') V. a. \pr<eservo, low L.] [t. ra*-^ 
sKarxD ; pp. rxEsssriivci, raESEarKD.j To keep or save* 
from destruction or injury ; to protect : — to share ; to 
keep: —to season or pickle, as Aults, &c., so as to 
keep them fit for food. 

Pre-s£rve', r. Fruit preserved in sugar; a sweetmeat: — 
a place set apart for the preservation of game. 
Pr5-^£rv'¥E, n. One who preserves. 

PR¥- 9 £Ry':gR-£ 88 ,* n. A female who preserves. Daniel, 
Pag-ijiDE',j;pr 9 -zld') [pr^-zld', Jo. K, Sm, Wb. ; pr? sId', 8, i 
W, P, J. JP;] c. n. [prdrstdto, L. ; witider., Fr.j [i. paxtio- 
Bo ; pp. PREtiDiso, pREiiDED.] To be Set over, to have i 


upon with weight { to force, as into soom awrice } to Im* 
press. 

PRfias, V, n. To act with compulsive violence ; to urge ; to 
go forward with violence to any object ; to crowd ; to 
throng , to come unseasonably or importunately ; to urge 
with vehemence and importunity ; to act upon or influ- 
ence. — Tb press vpoi^ to invade , to push against. 

PrEss, r. [pressoiry Fr,] An Instrument or machine by 
which any thing is pressed : — a wme-press ; a cider-preSs ; 
— the instrument used in printing , the art of printing ; the 
literature of a country : — a case or frame in wiiich clothes, 
dtc., are kept j a clothes-press : — crowd ; throng ; violent 
tendency: — a commission to force men into naval or 
military service : used for impress. See iMraaii. 
Pr£ss'-b£o, r. a bed that shuts up in a case. 

PrEss'^r, r. He or that which presses. 

PREss'aXNB, n. A detachment from a ship’s crew, or a 
number of men, for impressing men into naval service. 
Pr£ss';no,« p. a. Squeezing; urgent; Importunate. 
PrEss’ino-ly, ad. With force ; closely. Howell. 
tPafis'BiQN, (prSsh'yn) r. Act of pressing ; pressure. JWiotoR. 
tPRfis’s|-TANT, 0 . Gravitating ; heavy. More, 
tPRfiBS^LY, ad, Ipressi^ L.] Closely. More, 

PrEss'mab, n. ,* pL PRESSMEN. A printer who works at 
the press : — one of a pressgang. 

PR£ss’-MdN-]^Y, (prfis'm&n-^) n. Money given to one who 
is impressed. Qay. See Preit-moret. 
fpREss'Njpss,* R. Closeness ; compression. Towig, 
PrEss'vbb, (prfish'yr) r. Act of pressing; state of being 
pressed , the force nr weight which presses ; gravitation , 
weight acting or resisting : — violence inflicted ; oppres- 
sion ; affliction ; grievance ; distress : — impression ; 
stamp; character made by impression. 

Press' WORK,* (prfis'wUrk) n. The operation of taking im- 
pressions from types, by means of the press. Brande. 
IPrEst, a, [prest or prity Fr.] Ready ; not dilatory , neat; 
tight. Tusser. 

tPRfiST, R. [ presty old Fr.] Ready money ; a loan. Bacon. 
PrEst,* r. (Laic) Duty in money to be paid by the sherilf 
upon his account in the exchequer, or for money leA in 
.)is hands. Crabb. 

PREs'TA-BLE,*fl. Payable , that may be made good. Sir W. 

Scott. j[A word usud in Scotland.] 

PR?8-TA'TlpN,* n. An annual payment ; a tax. Russell. 
PrEs't^r, r. hr/jrjorno.] A kind of exhalation, thrown 
from tiio clouds downwards with such force as to be set 
on fire by the collision. 

PrEs'tipe, r. [prestigey Fr. ; prastigiumy h.] pZ. prEs'- 
T|-p]^s. Illusion , imposture , juggling tricks. fFarburton. 
tPR]^s-Tip-|-X'TlpN, R. [ prautigiatorf L.] A deceiving; 
legerdemain. 

tPR?s-T 19 'j-X-TpR, R. A Juggler; a cheat. More. 
fPRES-Tip'i-A-TQ-RV, a. Juggling , illusory. Barrow. 
tPRi^s-Tlp'l-oDS, a. Juggling , practising tricks. Bale. 
FrEst'-m6n-:9Y,* r. Earnest money given to a soldier 
when he is enlisted , so called because it binds the receiver 
to be ready for service at all times appointed. fVkuhaw, 
PrEs'to, ad, [It.] (Jtfiw.) Q,uick , at once ; gayly. 
tPR9-STRlc'TiQN, R. [prmstnctusy L.] Dimness, a dazzling 
Milton, 

PbEst'-sXil,* r. [Maut.) All the sail which a ship can 
carry. Crabb. 

pRip-i^0M'VBLB, 0 . That may be presumed ; credible , prob- 
able. 

PrIP-^Om'A-bly, ad. Without examination ; probably. 
Pr^-^Ome', (pr^-zdmO v* [prisumery Fr . , praummoy L.] 
ft. PREiuMED , pp. PREiuMiifo, PREtuuED.J To take be- 
forehand ; to take for granted ; to suppose ; to believe ; 
to venture without positive leave ; to form confident or 
arrogant opinions. 

PRg-^uM'j^R, R. One who presumes ; an arrogant person. 
Pre-^Om'|no,* p. 0 . Supposing: — confident; arrogant; 
presumptive. 

PB9-gt)MP'TipN, (pr^-zUm'shi/n) n. [preesumptusy L. ; pr4- 
somptiony Fr.] Act of presuming; the thing jmsumed; 
inclination to presume ; supposition ; confidence ground- 
ed on any thing preiupposed ; an argument strong, but 
not demonstrative ; a strong probabilitv : -.^arrogance ; 
unfounded reliance ; unreasonable confidence. 


R. lemaie wno preserves. L/amei, x'b^-i^ume', (pr^-zam'; v. r. ipresumery r r. , praisumoy 
Pag-giDE'jJ^prq-zld') [pr^zld', Jo. ff. Sm, Wb.; pr^sld', S , ft. preiumed , pp . preiumiro, presumed.] To take be- 

W. P, J. ii;] V, n. [prastdtOy L. ; wisidety Fr.j [t. presio- forehand ; to take for granted ; to supjxiBe ; to believe ; 

Bo; pp . pREtiDiRo, pREsiDBD.] To be Set over, to have to venture without positive leave; to form confident or 

authority over others ; to act as president or chairman. arrogant opinions. 

PREg'l-DEN-CY, n. [prlstdenety Fr.j The office of president ; Pr^-^um'j^r, r. One who presumes ; an arrogant person. 

the term of the office , superintendence. PrE-§Om'ing,* p. a. Supposing: — confident; arrogant; 

PrE^'I-bEnt, r. [prasidens, L.] One who presides; one presumptive, 
who is placed in authority over otliers : — the chief officer PR^-gOMP'xipw, (pr9-zam'shvn) n, [ prasumptusy L. ; prd- 
of a society, university, college, co^ratlon, or state: — somptiony Pr.] Act of presuming; the thing jmsumed; 

the chief magistrate or the United States. inclination to presume ; supposition ; confidence ground- 

PaEg-l-DEN'TlAL, a. Presiding over. Olanmlle. Relating ed on any thing preiupposed ; an argument strong, but 

to a president or presidency. Q,u, Rev. not demonstrative ; a strong probability : — arrogance ; 

PrE^'I-dEnt-bhIp, r. The office of president; presidency. unfounded reliance ; unreasonable confidence. 

Pr^ $Td’£r,* n. One who presides. Willutms. Pb^-^Omp'tivb, (pre-zfim'tiv) a. [prisomp^y Fr ] Taken 

PR^-slD'pAi^f «• f prisidialy Fr. ; prsuidwmy L. J Relating to by previous sup^itlon : — confident ; arrogant : — prov- 

or having a garrison. ing circumstantially, not directly ; circumstontial , as, 

TBfiBlD'/-A-Ry, «. Of or belonging to a garrison. Sheldon. **presamptme evidence ; ” — suppcMed, not apparent : os, 

PEE-elo’Nj-FI-cX'Tipir, R. Iprmsi^i^ficatsOy L.] Act of pre- “heir presamptxoe,'** See Hsia. 

siniifying. Barrow. Pe^-^Omp'tjve-ly, ad. In a presumptive manner. 

PRE-SIO'NI-FY, V. a. [i. raasieifiriBD ; pp. msianimnay Pb^-^Dmpt'V'OOb, (pre-zttmt'yv-tts) a. [prt^sontptasuz, ft.] 
rutiotfiriBD.] To mark orshow out beforehand. Pearson, Arrogant ; unreasonably confident ; insolent. KJrThert 

PRS88, V, a. [pressery Fr . ; premoypressusy L.] [i. SEBstBo ; is a vulgar pronunciation of this word in three syllahlea, 

i y_*_f *****Bo, raBsfBD.] To squeeze ; to crush ; to dii- (pr^-zfim'sh^s,) which should be carefully avoided, 
treas ; to crush with calamHiea , to gripe ; to constrain ; to PBtp-gOMPT'v-ofia-LYt (pr^-zQmt'yv-Qs-l?) od. In a pre- 
compel ; to impose by eonstraiat ; to drive by violence ; to sumptuous manner ; arrogantly ; confidently, 

affect siwriy ; to enforce; to inculcate with argument FEE-9tJMPT'v-o0s-H*88,».aiiamyof being presumptuous, 

or tmjMitunit/ ; to urge ; to boar strongly on -to make PbS-8vp-p5b'^l, n. Presupposition. SMtsr. 

smooth ; to compress ; to hug, as in embracing : — to act PRS-ayP-FOgE', ». «. [pM^osery ft. ; pra and suppose.] 
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Ji. FBisupi'OSBD ; pp. pR»»t;pposiiro, PHEiupposBo.] To 
suppose beforehand, to suppose as previous, to imply 
os antecedent. 

pRfi-s0p-P9-8y"Ti<?w, (prS-sap-p^-zlsh'i^n) tl Supposition 
previously formed. Sherwood, 

n. Surmise previously formed. Shak. 
P&9-tjE;noE^, n. [jmsteiutt.*, L.] A false argument, ground- 
ed upon fictitious postulates; act of pretending, or of 
showing ot alleging what is not real ; unfounded claim ; 
pretension ; pretext , show ; appearance ; assumption , 
claitn* 

PR^-TfiNCE'L?as,* a. Having no pretension. MUIotl 
PrV-t£nd', V. a. [pr/stendOfh,] [i. paETEiroED, pp. prb- 
TEifoiNo, PRETKifDED.] To hold out. With false or delu- 
sive appearance ; to make a show of, to feign , to affect, 
to simulate , to allege falsely ; to claim ; to design. 
PRip-TfiiND', V. 71* To hold out an appearance ; to make pro- 
fession ; to put in a claim, truly or falsely , to presume. 
PRlj-TfiND'^D,* p. o. Feigned, making false claims. 
PRi^-TliND'jpD-Ly, ad. By pretence or nilse appearance. 
Pa^-TfiND'j^R, Tt. One who pretends or claims : — one who 
pretends to a right to a crown from which he is exclud- 
ed ; — the name by which Charles atuart, the grandson of 
James II.. of England, is generally known. 
Pa^-TfiND'jNQ-,* p. a. Making pretensions , simulating. 
PRip-TfiND'iNG-Ly, ad. Arrogantly ; presumptuously. 
PRip-TfiNSED', (pr9-t5n8t0 a. [prtBtensus, L.] (Lato) Pro- 
tended ; as, “ & pretensed right to land which is in posses- 
sion of another.” 

Paip-TfiN'sipN, (pr^-tSn'shyn) n. [pratcnaio^ L.] Claim, 
true or false , assumption ; pretence. 
tPR^:-T£N'TA-TlVE, a. That may be previously tried. Wot- 
ton. 

Pr^:-t£n'TIOVS,* a. Making pretensions. Qit. Rev. fR.] 
Pr£'t£R, n. [praiter, L.] A particle, in words of Latin or- 
igin, signifying beside^ by^ beyond^ beyond xn time. 
PrjP-t£'R|-£nt,'*' a. Past through , anterior. Observer. [R.] 
Pr£-T¥R-IM-PER'F£CT, a. (Oram.) Imperfectly past , ap- 
plied to a tense which, in its primary use, signifies a time 
that teas passing , otherwise called imperfect. 
|1Pr£t'£R-1te, or Pr£'T¥R-|TE, [pret'er-lt, S.K. Sm.R.i 
prS'ter-U, W. J. Ja. PFb.] a. [pr^tcrU^ Ft. , prmtentuSy L.] 
Past , noting the past or perfect tense of the verb ; as, 
“ 1 wrote •” — written often preterit. 

((Pr£t'^r-Ite,* n. The past tense. Ash. 
j|pRfiT-^;R-l"Tii;>N, (pret-er-’lsh'un) n. [Fr.l The act of go- 
ing past , the state of being past. Bp Hall. 
|(PRlT'^R-lTE-^£ss, n. Slate of being preterite or past. 
Bentley. 

Pe£-T£R-LXpsed', (pr5-ter-14p8t') a. [prasterlapsusj L.] 
Past and gone. 

Pr£-ter-l£'gal, a. Exceeding legal limits. K. Charles. 
PR£-T£R-Mls'aipN, (prS-tfr-mlsh'un) n. [Fr., proitermis- 
siOf L.} Act of pretermitting. Donne. 

PRfi-T^R-MlT', V. a. [prcrtermitto^ L.] [i. pretermitted ; 
OT. PRETERMITTINO, PRETERMITTED.] To Omit , tO paSS 
DV ; to neglect. 

Pr£-T£R-nat'V-RAL, (pr5-t9r-n4t'yu-r9l) a. Beyond what 
is natural ; out of ordinary nature ; unnatural , irregular. 
♦PRg-TlfR-NXT-V-RXE'j-TV, n. Preternaturalness SmUh. 
PRE-TifR-NXT'v-R^L-Ly, au. In a preternatural manner. 
Pr£-T£R-ivXt'v-r^l-n£ss, 7t. State of being preternatural. 
pR£-T£R-PfiR'F£CT, a. [prctmtuTTi pcr/pc«um, L.] (Cfram.) 
Perfectly past , applied to a tense which denotes time 
absolutely past, have donei” — otherwise called 

simply perfect. 

PR£'Tii:R-Pi.tj-p£R'FECT, o. [jprcBteritum phisqiiam pcrfec- 
tum^ L.] {Oram.) More than perfectly past, applied to 
a time past before some other past time; as, “/ had 
done ! ” — otherwise called simply pluperfect, 
fPR£-Tfix', V, a. [pretexOf L.] To cloak ; to conceal. Edr- 
wards. 

PR¥-TfiXT', or PRfi'TfiXT, [pr^-tgxt', & W. P. E. F. Ja. 
&n. JVb.i pre-t6xt', or prS'text, J.f prS'tSxt, K. Ash.] n. 
[pratextumj L.] Pretence ; false ap^arance ; false alle- 
gation , pretension ; excuse. Shak. 

Pri^~t&xIt 4.* n. See Prjetexta. 

Pre'tqr, n. [pr«eor, L.] A Roman magistrate ranking In 
dignity next to the consuls ; a general ; a commander ; 
a fudge. 

Pr?-to'RI-A£, «• Relating to a pretor; Judicial. Burke. 
PR£-T6'Ri-^N, a. [pretonanusj L.] Judicial ; exercised by 
the pretor. 

pR®-T6'E|-^jr,* n. A member of a pretorlan cohort. OW- 
ben. 

PRfi'TOR-SHtP, n. The office of pretor. Dr, fVdrton. 
ypRET'T|-Ly, (prlt't^J^) ad. With prottlness ; neatly ; ele- 
gantly ; pleasingly ; without dignity or elevation. 
ypRET'Tl-Nftss, (prlt't 9 -n 68 ) n. Beauty without dignity; 

neat elegance without elevation j neatness. 

UPeet'ty, (prtt't?) [prU't?, S. W. J. F. Ja, K. Sm. Wb.; 

O , jR.J a. ; prettOf It. ; 'vroe, prattighy, D.J 

ng; pleasing without being striking; modefately 
beautiful ; beautiful without being elegant or elevated ; 


handsome; neat; trim : — applied in contempt or irony 
to men, dot. ; as, ** \pret^ fallow ! ” 
jjPRET'Ty, (prlt't?) ad. lil#»me degree; moderately ; con- 
siderably : — less than twry. ^ 

IjPRET'Ty-I^M,* <prlt't 9 -Izin) n. Affected prettiness. JSd. 
Rev. [r.] * 

PRE-Tfp'i-F?, V. a. To prefigure. Pearson. 

Pr£-vXii/, V. n. l^rdpoloiTf Pr. ; prJUalsrs, L.] [». rai- 
V AILED ; pp. frsvailinO) prevailed.] To be prevalent ; 
to be in force ; to have effect, power, or influence ; to 
overcome , to gain the superiority ; to gain mfluenco ; to 
operate effectually: — to extend, to become common. — 
To prevail upon or with, to persuade ; to induce. 
Pr£-vail'|ng, a. Predominant ; having most influence ; 
widely extended , prevalent. 

PR?-VAIL'|NG-Ly,'*' ad. Predominantly; chiefly. Saunders. 
tPR^:-vAii,'M£NT, 7L Prevalence. Shak. 

Pr£v'4.-l£nce, 1 71. fpr^raZcncc, old Fr. ; prcevalentiay low 
PRfiv'A-EfiN-cy, I L.] State of being prevalent ; superi- 
ority , influence ; predominance , efficacy ; force ; va- 
lidity. 

Pr£v'^-l£nt, a. [prcBvalenSi L.] Predominant; power- 
ful , efficacious , common. 

PR£v'A-L£NT-l.y, ad. Powerfully ; forcibly. Prior 
||PR?-vXR'f-CiTE, [pr^-vilr'e-kat, S, W. P.J. F. Ja.K. R.i 
pre-va'r^-kat, Sm.]v. n. [prievancory L.] [l prevaricated ; 
pp. PREVABicATino, PREVARICATED.] To evudo the truth; 
to quibble , to cavil , to shufiRe. 

||tPR?-vAR'|-CATE, v.a. To pervcrt ; to evade by a crooked 
course. Bp. Taylor. 

j|PRt?-vXR-|-cA'Ti 9 N, 77. ^{BvarUatiOy L.] Act of prevari- 
cating ; a cavil , a quibble. 

||Pr^:-vXr^}-CA-TQR, n. [pnevancatory L.] One who pro- 
varicaUis, a caviller. — {Civil Law) A sham-dealer.— 
( Cambridge, Eng.) A sort of occasional orator. 
fPRE-v£NE', V. a. [prmvenw, L.] To hinder. Phillips. 
Pri>-v£'ni-£nt, o. [priDvenicns, L,J Preceding, prevent- 
ive. Milton. 

Pri?-v£nt', e. o. [prajwenio, L.] [t. prevented ; pp. pre- 
vENTiNo, PREVENTED.] [fTo go boforo , to preccdc ; to 
succor. Bible. To anticipate. Pope.] To hinder; to obvi- 
ate , to obstruct , to impede ; to preclude. 
tPRtjl-VfiNT', V. n. To come before the usual time. Bacon. 
PRE-v£NT'A-BLE,a. That maybe prevented. Bp. Reynolds. 
Pre-v£n'ta-t1ve,* 7». That which prevents; — incor 
rectly used for pr:ventive. Pilkimrion. 

Prp.-vEnt'er, 77. One who prevents , a hmderer. 
PKE-v£NT'|NG-Ly, ad. In a way so as to prevent. Dr. 
Walker. 

PrE-vEn'tiqn, r. [pr(?P(57itnm, Fr., from preventum, L.] 
Act of prevfmting, state of being prevented, hinder- 
ance , obstruction. 

tPR£-v£N'TiQN-AL, a. Tending to prevention. Bailey. 
Pre-vEnt'JVE, a. Tending to hinder; preservative; hin- 
dering. 

Pr?-v£nt'IVE, n. A preservative ; that which prevents. 
PR£-vfiNT'iVE-Ly, od. In a preventive manner. 
Pr£'V|-oD8, a. [prmvius, L.J Antecedent , going before ; 

prior ; introductory ; preliminary , anterior. 
PRE'vi-oCs-Ly, ad. Beforehand , antecedently , before. 
Pre'vi-oOs-nJCss, 71. State of being previous. 
■(•Pre-vi”§I 9N, (pr^-vlzh'un) lu [prisvisus, h.] Foresight. 
Pearson. 

Pr£-warn', V. a. [i. prewarned , pp. prewarnino, pre- 
warned.] To warn beforehand. Beaum. if FL 
Prey, (pra)7i. [prmda, L.] Something seized, or liable to be 
seized, in order to be devoured, rapine; booty, spoil; 
plunder, ravage, depredation. — A beast or ojiiinal of 
prey is one that lives on other animals. 

Prey, (pra) v. n. {prwdor, L.] [i. preved , pp. previno, 
PREYED.] To feed by violence, to plunder; to rob, to 
corrode. 

Prey'ee, (pra'or) n. A robber ; devourer, plunderer. 
PRTA-pl§ai, 71 . [pnapismus, L.] A preternatural tension. 
Price, n. [prix, Fr. ; prew, Ger. ; ptrs, Gotb.] I'he sum 
for which anything may be bought, an equivalent paid 
for any thing , value rated in money ; cost , charge ; 
expense ; worth ; estimation ; rate ; reward. * 

Price, v. a. [*. priced , pp. pricxno, priced.] [To pay 
for. S»e 7 wer.J To put a price on ; to value. 
PrIce-CDr'RENT,* 7l a list or enumeration of various 
articles of merchandise with their present market prices 
stated. McCulloch. 

Priced,* (prist; o. Having a fixed price ; rated at a price. 
P, Mag. 

PRiCE'L£SS, 0 . Invaluable ; without price. Shak. 

PrIck, V. a. [i. pricked; pp. pricking, pricked.] To 
pierce with a small puncture ; — to erect, as the ears ; — to 
fix by or hang on a point: — to nominate by a puncture or 
mark : — to spur ; to goad ; to impel ; to incite ; to pain ; 
to wound or cut : — to make acid : — to mark a tune. 
pRlcK, V. n. To dress ; to come upon the spur ; — to prink 
to aim at a point. 

PrIck, n. A sharp, slender instrument ; a thorn ; a point 
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ft foftd I a pancturo , a point at which orchcra aim:— Um 
prmt of a hare in the ground. 

PaIok^^r, n. He or that which pricks; a sharp point; a 
prick ; a prickle. 

PRJCK'^T, n. A buck in his second year. Shak. 

PrIc’K'ino, n. Sensation of being pricked. 

PRiCK'LE, (prik'kl) n. A small, sharp point, or pointed 
shoot growing from the bark, as in the brier or goose- 
berry ; a pncker. [fA basket made of briers. B, Jonson,] 
PrTc^kle-bXck, (prlk'kl-l^k) n. A small fish ; called also 
stickleback. 

PRlCK'i.r-Nfiss, n. Fulness of prickles or sharp points. 
PrIok'loOse, ». A tailor, in contempt. VEstrange. 
PrTck'lv, «*• Full of prickles or sharp points. 
PrIck'lv-PeAr,* n. (J5ot) A plant having sharp thorns ; 

the Indian dg; cacUu opuntta. Crabb. 

PrIck'mXd-am, 71. A species of houseleck. 

PrIck'-Post,* 71. (Arch.) A post framed into the breast- 
summer. Crabb. 

PrIck'pDNch, 7». A pointed tool, of tempered steel, to 
prick R round mark m cold iron. 

PrIck'sSng, 71, A song pricked down, or set to music ; va- 
riegated music, in contradistinction to phunsong. 
pRlcK'wooD, (-wM) 71. A tree. jSiTwicortA. 

Pride, ti. Inordinate self-esteem; behavior which indi- 
cates too little esteem of others ; haughtiness ; loftiness 
of air; arrogance; conceit, vanity, insolence; insolent 
exultation , elevation , dignity , ornament ; show , splen- 
dor ; ostentation : — the state of a female beast soliciting 
the male : — a sort of fish. 

PrIde, V. a. [i. PBiDSD ; pp. phidiko, pridsd.] To make 
proud , to rate high, followed by the reciprocal pronoun. 
tPRiDE'FOl., a. Insolent; proud. W. Richardson, 
tPRlDE'LESs, a. Without pride. Chaucer. 

PRlD'|NGr-LV> ad. In pride of heart. Barroto. 
fPRlE, (pri) n. Probably an old name of privet. T\isser. 
tPRiEF, (prof) »• Proof. Spenser. 

PrI'ER, 71. One who pr;ea or inquires narrowly. 

Priest, (proat) n. One who officiates in sacred offices ; a 
clergyman, an ecclesiastic, above a deacon, below a 
bishop. 

Pri£st'cuAft, n. The arts and management of priests 
and ecclesiastical persons, to gam power, religious 
fraud or artifice. 

Pri£st'ceXft-V,* a. Relating to, or possessed of, priest- 
craft. Ch. Ob. 

PRLEST'jpas, n. A woman who officiated in heathen rites, j 
Priest'hood, (prSst'hfid) 7i. The office and character of 
a priest ; the order of priests , the second order of the hi- 
erarchy, in episcopacy. | 

fPRifisT'jNG,* n. The office or duty of a priest. Milton. 
pRifcsT'i^M,* 71. The character, influence, or government 
of the priesthood. Ec. Rev. \ 

PRlg8T'l.Eas,^ a. Having no priest. Pope. 

PRifisT'LiKE, a. Resembling a priest. Shak. 
pRiEST'iiJ-Nfiss, 77, The quality of being priestly. , 

Pr{£st'lv, a. Relating to or becoming a priest ; sacerdo- i 
tal. 

Pr IE st'rId-dejv, (-dn) a. Managed or governed by priests. 
Stotji. 

tPRiEVE, (pr5v) V. a. To prove, Chaucer. 
tPRfG, V. 71. {prachgen^ D.J To steal , to filch. Barret. 

Prig, n. [fA thief. Shak.\ A pert, conceited, saucy, prag- 
matical little fellow , an upstart. Tatier. [A cant word.] 
Pr1g'ger-Y»'* The qualities of a prig; perlness ; con- 
ceit. Qu. Rev. 

PrIg'jGIsii, a. Vain ; conceited ; coxcomical ; aflbeted. 
Broekett. 

Pr1g'gjsii-lv,* od. In a priggish manner; conceitedly. 
Booth. 

PRtG'jGjifM.* 71. The qualities of a prig; conceit. Qa. Rev. 
PrIll, n. A birt or turbot , — called also bnU. Ainsworth. 
PRiLL'ipN,* (pril'yyn) n. Tin extracted from the slag of 
the furnace, ffavulton. 

PrTM, a. Formal ; precise ; affectedly nice. $w\ft. 

PrIm, V. a. [t. FRiMMBO ; pp. FRiMMirro, pRiifMXD.] To deck 
up with great or affected nicety ; to prink. 

Pri'MX-CV, n. [primautb, Fr. ; prtmatitSy L.] The office or 
dignity of primate ; the chief ecclesi^tical station ; su- 
premacy. 

PrFma ft. [It.] A singer Who performs the 

first female part m an Italian opera ; a first-rate female 
singer, or actress. Orant, 

PRPMk Fk'Cf~2f* fprr'm»-fi['sii^-€) [L.J“On the first 
face or view ; ” at first sight. 

PrPh^i^^e, ft. (Com.) An allowance paid by ft shipper or 
consigner of goods to the master ana sailors of a vessel, 
for lo^ng it Ainsworth. 

Pnl'M^t, a. [priiftft^ L.] First; primary. SAck. 
tPRt-MlL'l-TV,* ft. estate of being the first Baxter, 

ad, Ciriginally ; at first ; in the first place. 
FRPMX-Rf-Kft^ «, ft. State of being pnmaty. Morris, 
PbX'MX-RVj a. [prtTnariuj, L,] First in time, place, or rank ; 
first in intention or meaning ; primitive ; original ; first ; 


chief; principal. — PrtTnory planet, a planet which i*. 
volves around the sun, and not round another planet 
PrI'mx-RTi’*' A principal thing. Pennant, 

PrI'Mj^te, 71. [pnftiat, rr.; primne, L.] An ecclesiastical 
chief ; a prelate of suj^rior digaity or authority ; an arch* 
bishop. 

PrI'mate-shTp, ft. Office of a primate ; primacy. 
PrI-MAT'I-c^L. a. Belonging to a primate. Barrow, 
Prims, n, [pf^iur, L. ; prim, Bax.] The first part of the 
day ; the dawn ; the morning ; the beginning; the early 
days ; spring ; the spring of life ; the first or best part : 
— the height: — the first canonical hour. — Prwns 
moon, the new moon at her first appearance. 

Prime, a. Early; blooming; principal; first-rate; first; 
original ; excellent. — Prime vertu^, a vertical circle 
which is perpendicular to the meriaian. — Prime num-’ 
bers, numbers which have no divisors, or which cannot 
be divided into any less number of equal integral parts, 
than tile number of units of which they m'e composed ; 
such are 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, dec. 

Prime, ». a. [t. frimed; pp. rniuina, frtmedJ To put 
powder in the pan of a gun. — [wanwr, Fr.] To lay the 
ground or first coat on a canvas for painting. 

Prime'lv, od. Originally ; primarily ; excellently; well. 
Prime'-M1n';s-teRj* ft. The head of a ministry or cabi- 
net ; the lU’emier. Bohnghroke. 

PrIme'ni^ss, 71. The state of being first ; excellence. 
tpRlM'ER, a. [prmariua, L.l First; original. Mountagu. 
PrIm'ER, n. [pnmarius, L.j A first book for children ; a 
book of devotion m the Roman Catholic church: — a 
printing type, called long prmer, larger than bourgeois, 
and smaller than small pica. 

Prj-me' R d,n. [ prtmera, Sp.] A game at cards, Shak, 
PrI-m£'v^L, a. [primmvus, L.] Original; of the earlieM 
ages; primitive, first. 

Pri-m£'vovs, c. Primeval Baxley. 

Pbi-m;-9e'n;-^l, fl. First-born, prlmogenial. OlanviUe. 
fpRl-Mi-^fi'Ni-oOs, a. Ipnmigentus, L.] First-born; pri- 
mogenial. Bp. HaU. 

PrI'mjne,* 71. (BoL) The external integument of the 
ovule. P. Cye. 

PrIm'jng,* n. Powder for the pan of a gun ; — the first col- 
oring or coat of painting. Crabb. 

PrI-MIP'j-lar, a. Ipnmptlansf L.] Of, or belonging to, 
the captain or lender of the van-guard of a Roman ar- 
my, Barrow. 

Pri-mV Ti-JE,* (prl-mish'^-C) n. pi [L,] The first fruits 
of the year. — (Laxo) The profits of a church living for 
one year after it becomes void. Crabb. 

Pri-MI"tial, (prl-mish'^) a. [pnmitias, Ij.] Primitive; 
first. Ainsworth, [r.] 

Pr1m'}-t1ve, a. [pnmxtif, Fr. ; primitivus, L.] Ancient; 
original , primary , not derivative ; established from the 
beginning', forma) ; imitating the supposed gravity or ex- 
cellence uf early times ; grave ; solemn. — Primitive eolore, 
the seven prismatic colors, now more properly restricten 
to three^ viz,, red, yellow, and blue. 

PRfM'i-xiVE, n. An original or primitive word. 
PrIM'j-tIve-lv, cd. Originally; at first; primarily. 
PRlM'i-TlVE-jffiss, n. State of being primitive , antiquity 
tPRfM'j-Ty, ft. Iprmitits, L.] Stale of being first, pnmi- 
tiveness. Pearson, 

PrIm'lv,* ad. With primness ; precisely. Snuxrt. 
PrIM^N^ss, n Affected niceness or formality. Gray, 
PrFmO* fit.] (Mas.) The first. Hamilton. 
PrI-M 9 - 9 £'ni-al, o. [prxmtgentus, L.] First-bom ; origin- 
al ; primary ; primitive ; constituent , elemental. 
PRl-Mp-^fiN'j-TlVE,* ft. Primogeniture. Shak, 
PRl-MQ-^£N'j-TlVE,* a. Relating to primogeniture. Month, 
Rev. 

pRl-MQ-45^fiN^I-T<)R, ft. An ancestor ; forefather. Oayten, 
PrI-M^PEn'i-tOre, n. [primogbMture, Fr., from prmth- 
genitus, !».] The state of being the first-born ; the right 
of the eldest son, or of the first-born ; seniority ; eloer- 
ship. 

Pr!-M9';V®’^'1-t0re-shTp, ft. Right of eldership." 
||PrI-mor'di-al, [prl-mbr'd 9 -al, P. J. F. Swi . ; prl-mbr^- 
dysil. E F. K . ; prl-mdr'd?-?! or prl-m»r'j 9 -»l, fF.] a, [pr»- 
mordtum, L.] Original , existing from the beginning. Bp. 
Bull. , 

I PRi-MdR^D|-xz<, n. Origin ; first principle. More. 
PRl-MdR'D|-^N, ft. A kind of plum. 

PrI-m5r'D|-^te, a. Original ; primordial. Boyle, 
j’Rl-jififR^Df-&M,* ft. [£.] p(. PRl-MBR'npg. Begin- 
ning; origin. Qu, Rev. 

PrImp, 0 . ft. To behave in a ridiculously formal or affected 
manner. [Cumberland, Eng.J 

pRiM'RdgB, ft. A plant and early fiower; a of daf- 

fodil. — [a. Flowery. SAek.] 

PrIm'roi^ed,* (-rCzd) a. Adorned wiUi primroftea. B’lsr- 
ton, 

PrPju'P’M [U] «The fint mover :»*— that 

which puts every thing in moUoa. — (Ftolenude aetron.) 
The outermost sphere of the univeme, which gives mo* 
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tlon to all the otbeia, and carrlea them itmnd with it, in PrYnt'in<»-H 608B,* n. A houae where printing ie execute 
ite diurnal revolution* Ita centre ia the centra of the ed. Johnson* 

e^h. Brando, PRlNT'fNCh-M^-^HllfE',* n. A machine for perforraing, 

PmPmus IrrTRH [L.] “The firat among with rapidity, the operation of printing by eteam-power. 

t^quala.** Scudatnoro, P. Cye. 

tpRi'MV, a. Blooming ; early. 8hak* PRlNT^jNO-PRftas,* n* A prem at machine for printing. 

pRlNCE, B. rPr. ; pnncepSy L.] A chief of any body of Ure, 
men ; a chief , a ruler ; a sovereign a sovereign of a Pr1nt'l?8S, a. That leaves no impression. MUton. 
principality, and of lower rank than a king : — the son of Pr1nt'-8£ll-?b,» a. One who sells prints. Cfenu Mag, 
a king, specially the eldest son. — [t A princess. Com- PrTnt'-suSp,* n. A shop where prints are sold. Davies, 
*»•] PrI- 6 n'o-d 6 n,* n. (ZooL) A quadruped, of tbiine form, 

fPRlNCE, V, n, Toj^ay the prince j to take state. Shak, found in Java. Hor^eld. 

Pr 1 noe'^ 9E,* n. The body of princes. JtfimtA. Rev. [r.] PrI'pr, o. [L.] Former ; being before something also ,* an- 
PrIncE'dqm, {prlns'dym) n. The rank, estate, or power tecedent ; anterior , previous ; preceding. 

of a prince ; sovereigntv ; principality. MiUon. Pai'pR, n. [prwitr, Fr.j The head of a prfory, or of a mon- 

PrInce^lIkEj o. Becoming, or like, a prince. SAak. astery, li» rank below an abbot. 

PrTnce'li-ness, n. State, manner, or dignity of a prince. PrPqr-^te, n. [pnoratus, low L.] Office or government 
PRfNCE'LlNa,* n. A small or petty prince. Young. of a prior. fParton. 

PrInce'LV, o. Relating to a prince ; becoming a prince ; PaFpR-Ess, it. The head, or lady superior, of a convent of 
having the rank of a prince , royal j noble 3 honorable , nuns. 

grand : august. Pri- 6 r'j-tv, n. The state of being prior or first j onteoe- 

PrInce'lv, <*d. In a princeliko manner. dence in time or place ; precedence. 

FRlN'CEi^EfiA.TH']pR, It. A plant and fiowoT j a specles of PRi'pR-LV. ad. Antecedently. Otddes. [a.] 
amaranth. PRi'pR-siiiP, n. The state or office of a prior. 

PrIn'c^i^-mEt'-Jil, n. A kind of factitious metal, com- Pri'p-ry, n. A convent, in dignity below an abbey. 

posed of fine brass and tin or zinc. Todd. PaFg^pE, n. f prisagt^ old Fr.l {English late) The king’s 

PrIn'c^ss, n. [princessoj Fr.] A sovereign or royal lady ; share or custom of lawful jvizes, usually one tenth. — 

the wife of a prince ; the daughter of a king. Prf's^s, an ancient duty, now called butlcrage, by which 

PrTn'oi-P^L, a. [principal^ Fr. , prvictpalisy L.] Chief; the king took, at his own price, a certain portion of the 

first ; capital , essential , important ; main ; most consid- cargoes of wine brought into certain ports. Cotocl, 
erable ; greatest in amount or importance. PRjs-cIii'Li-^N-IST,* n. A follower of Priscillian, bishop 

PrIn'ci-Pj^i., n. A head , a president ; the first officer in a of Atila in Spam, in the 4th century. Brande. 
seminary: — a leader ; a chief, not a second: — one pri- Pri^e,'*' v. & n. See Prizc, and Pav. 
manly engaged, not accessory or auxiliary: — a capital tPai^'jpR,* a. One who contends for a prize. Shak, 

.sum placed out at interest. — {Arch.) A main timber Prism, (prizm) n. [prurmc, Fr. ; Gr.] A geometri- 

in a building. cal figure or solid, whose two ends are parallel, equal, 

PrTn-CI-pAl'I-tv, n. [prinetpalii^^ Fr.] The state, rank, nnd straight, and whose sides are parallelograms: — an 

office, or domain of a pnnce , sovereignty: — supreme optical instrument or prism of glass, whose ends arc tri- 

power : — the country which gives title to a prince ; as, angles. 

the principality of Wales. PrI^mAt'IC, a, [pnamaUque, Fr.] Relating to, or formed 

PrIn'ci-p^l-lv, ad. Chiefly , above all ; above the rest. os. a prism. — Prismatic colors^ or primary colors^ the seven 

PRlN'cl-P^-L-Nfiss, n. The stale of being principal or colors into which a ray of light is decomposed, when rc- 

ebief. fracted from a pri.sm , viz., red, orange, yellow, green, 

fPRlN'CJ-PlTE, n. [jprmcipoltts, L.] Principality; supreme blue, purple, and violet. 

rule. Barrow. PRj?-MAT'i-ci^L,* a. Formed as a prism ; prismatic. 

PRfN-olpff-Af* n. pi. [L.] First principles ; elements. Ash. 

JiTcwton. PRI^-MXT'j-CAii-l-V) ad. In the form of a prism, Boyle. 

tPRlN-clP'j-i!LL,^ a. Initial ; elementary. Bacon. PrI^-MA-toId'^^l,* a. Resembling a prism. Smart. 

Pr1N-c1p'i-Xnt,* a. Relating to the beginning or first prin- n. An imperfect prism; a figure resembling the 

ciples. Coleridge. [R.] form of a prism. 

fPRlN-clP-l-X'TipN, n. [principiwmf L.] Analysis into do- Pr1§'mv,* a. Like a prism ; prismatic. Jodrell, [R.] 
mental parts. Bacon, Pr1s'P-d6n,* n. {Conch.) A fresh-water coiichiier or shell. 

PrIn'ci-PLE, (prln'89-pl) n. {principium^ L.] An element; P. Cyc. 
constituent part; original cause; Ixjing productive of PeI^'on, (prtz'zn) n. [Fr.] A place of confinement ; a 
other being, operative cause, fundamental truth, on- house for prisoners , a jail. 

S inal postulate , firat position from which others are de- PrI^'on, (priz'zn) v. a. To irapnson ; to confine. Shak. 

uced , ground of action; motive, r tenet on which PrI^'on-base, (prlz'zn-bas) n. A kind of rural play; — 

morality or religion is founded , doctrine , rule of action called also pnsoners-base, and prison-bars. Sandys. 
or conduct ; foundation of mmality or reJigiou. PrI^'on-^^r, (prlz'zn-^r) n, [ pnsonnisr, Fr.] One who is 

PrIn'ci-ple, V. a. [i. PRINCIPLED , pp. pRiKciPHNo, PRIN- Confined in prison, or under arrest ; a captive , one taken 
ciPLED.] To establish or fix firmly in the mind, as a prin- by the enemy. 

cipie ; to educate in good principles ; to indoctrinate. PrI^'on-uoOse, (priz'zn-hbfis) n. A jail ; a prison. 

PRiN’cf-PLED,* (-pid) p. a. Having principles, fixed in tPRis'ON-MfiNT, (prlz'zn-m6nt) a. Imprisonment. Shak. 

opinion PrIs^tjne, a. [pristine, old Fr. ; pristmus, h.] First; an- 

tPRlJC'cOcK, a. Pert; coxcomleal. Florio. cient; original, primitive. 

fPRlN'oOx, n, A coxcomb ; a conceited person ; a pert young PrIs'tis,* b. A genus of fishes ; the saw-fish. Crohb. 
rogue. Shak. [Rare or local-] PrIth'ee. A familiar corruption of pray thee, or, I pray 

n, { Omith.) The name of a genus of birds of thee. Rowe. 

Java. Hor^eld. PrIt'tle-prXt^tle, n. Idle or empty talk ; trifling lo- 

pRlNK, (pringk) V. n, [pronken, D.] [t. prinked ;pp. prink- quaclty. Bp. Bramhall, 
iNO, PRINKED.] To prank ; to dress for show. Howell. PRl'VA-cy, [pri'vgi-se, P. E. Jo. Sm. Wb.; pri'vj-s? or 

pRlNK, V. a. To dress or adjust to ostentation. Cowper. prlv^^-s?, fV. J. F, f prlv'^i-s?, S. K.] n. State of being 

Print, v. a. [imprmer^mpreiat, Fr.] [l printed ; pp. private or secret; secrecy, retirement; retreat; seclu- 

pRiNTiNO, PRINTED.] To mark by pressure, to impress sion. — [pnvauti, Fr. Privity; joint knowledge ; great 

any thing, so as to leave its form ; to form by impression , familiarity. ArbuthnoL] 

to impress on paper by means of letters or types ; to DO, n. [Sp.] A secret friend. Baton. 

stamp. PrVVj^te, o. [privatus, L.] Not open , secret ; alone ; not 

Print, «. n. To use the art of printing ; to publish a book. accompanied ; single ; individual ; particular , not pub- 

PrInt, n. [emprsinte, Fr.l A mark or form made by impres- lie; belonging to an individual, not to the community, 

sion or printing ; any thing printed : — that which, being as, private property : — not noted or known as of pnblic 

impressed, leaves its form ; as, a butter-;?rm£ ? — a cut, in or general concern. — In private, secretly ; not publicly, 

wood or metal, to be impressed on paper ; the impression Private, n. [[A secret message. SAo*.] A coma|on sol- 
made ; a picture ; a stamp : — the letters in a printed book : dier. 

— a printed work or sheet : — a newspaper. PrI-va-tJ8£r', n. An armed ship or vessel, belonging to 

PrInt^Bi^i ft. Pne who iffints books, Ac. ; one employed one or more private individuals, licensed by government 
in printing. to take prizes from an enemy. 

PalNT^BR^MNX,* or pRtNT'|Ne-lNK,* n. Ink used for PRl-v^TfifiR', v. n. To fit out and manage privateers, 
printing, commonly made of linseed oil, boiled to a var- PRi-VA-TfijER'fN©.* n. The employment of taking prizes 
nlsti, and lampblack. Hamilton. or property, on the ocean, from an enemy, by means of 

PrTnt'b-RVi* n* An establishment for printing cottons, Ac. ; privateers. Ash, 
print works. PUkm. [r.] pRi-v^-T££R§'MAN,* n. One engaged in privateering. 

Pe1nt^YN«, r. The business of a printer ; the art or process Kingsley. 
of impresiriiig letters or words ; typography : — the process PRFvaifX-LT, ad. In a private manner ; secretly. 
at ilatning tmen with figures. PrFv 4 .T£-n£S 8 ; r. The state of being private ; privacy. 
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PaVv^TE-WiY,* w. (JUw) A right posaesied by on© or 
more persons of going over the land of another. WHshaw, 
PEJ'VJl^ipN, «. fFr. » pnvatio^ L.l State of being desti^ 
tutOi or deprivedj of something , loss of something j ab- 
sence ; deprivation. 

IIPBIV'A-TIVE, [prlv'9-«v, S. KT. J. R. F.Ja.K Sm. f pit'- 
v?i-tlv, P.] a. ipnvatif, Fr. , privativusy L.] Causing pri- 
vation ; taking away ; consisting m the absence of some- 
thing; not positive. Privative is in things what nega- 
tive IS in propositions. 

“ Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Konrick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, 
wOohnston, and Entick, make the first syllable of this 
word short, as I have done , and Mr. Perry and Buchan- 
an make it long. In defence of the first pronunciation, 
it may be observed, that this word is not like primacy 
and primary , the first of which is a formative of our 
own , and the second derived from the Latin primartusy 
which, in our pronunciation of the Latin, does not short- 
en the t in the first syllable, ns privativua does , and there- 
fore these words are no rule for the pronunciation of this, 
which, besides the general tendency of the penultimate 
accent to shorten every vowel it falls on but «, seems to 
have another claim to the short vowel from its termina- 
tion , thus sanative, donative, primitive, derivative, See,, all 
plead for the short sound.” fValker, 

{IPrIv'a-tIvx, n. That which has metaphysical existence, 
by the absence of something , as, silence, winch exists by 
the absence of sound. — {Oram.) A letter or syllable pre- 
fixed to a word, which changes it from an affirmative ton 
negative sense. 

I Pr(v'a-tTve-lv, ad. By privation , negatively. 
Piilv^A-TlVE-Nfiss, n. duality of being privative. 

Rlv'^T, n. An evergreen plant or shrub. 
pRfv'f-LE<^E, 71 . [Fr. , privilegiuin, L.j A law, or an excep- 
tion from the cotniuun provisions of law, in favor of an 
individual or a body, a peculiar advantage or benefit, an 
exemption ; immunity ; a right not universal. 
PRlv'j-Lfii^E, (priv'y-lej) v. a. [i. privileged , pp. privi- 
leging, privileoed.] To invest with rights or immuni- 
ties , to grant a privilege to , to exempt from censure, in- 
jury, danger, tax, &cc . ; to excuse. 
pRiv'f-LfiijiED,* (prlv'e-lCjd)p. a. Possessed of privileges. 
I’Rfv'i-I.y, ad. Secretly , privately. Spenser. 

PkIv'j-tv, «. [privaut , Fr.] Private corn mu « ication , con - 
sciousnc'ss , joint krunvlcdg'* , private concur»<jnce. [fPri- 
vaev. Spenier.] — pi. Setritpait^. 

PRfv'y, a. [pru'^j Fr.J Private, not public , secret, clan- 
destine, done by siealih : — conscious, pnv.itely know- 
ing : — admitted to secrets of state. — Prunj council, {East- 
land) the principal council belonging to the king, the mem- 
bers of which are styled privy councillors — Privy seal, or 
pnvy ngnet, {England) the king’s seal, which is first set to 
such grants or things as pass the great seal. Whishaw. 
PRlv'y, n. A place of retirement , a necessary house. 
Prize, n. [preis, Qnv.fpris, Goth.] A reward gained or 
taken by contest or contention , a reward gained by any 
performance, something taken by adventure, anything 
captured by a belligerent during a war. 

Prize, v. a. [pnser, Fr. , appreciare, L.] [t. prized ;pp. 
prizing, prized.] To set a price on , to appraise , to hold 
in high esteem , to rate , to esteem , to value highly. 
Prize,* v. a. To apply a lever to move any weighty body, 
as a cask, anchor, or cannon. Mar. Diet. 'Po force up or 
open, as the lid of a chest, a door, &c. Forty. 

Prize,* or pRi§E,* 7 i. A lever used for the purpose of forc- 
ing or raising heavy bodies. This instrument is some- 
times called a pry.” Forty. the United States, it 

18 generally called a pry, and the same word is used as a 
verb to denote the use of it. See Pry, 

PrIze'-fIohI-^r, n. One who fights publicly for a re- 
ward. 

PrIz'^r, n. [priseur, Fr.] One who prizes, [fA prize-fight- 
er. 

Pe 6, [L.] For ; in defence of. — Pro and con, [for pro and 
coTilra,] for and against. Clarendon, 
pRo'^, n. A long, narrow vessel, or sort of canoe, in the 
Eastern seas i — a Malay boat : — sometimes wntten proe. 
pRg-Au'Lj-pN,*n. (w^rcA.) A vestibule. Brande. 
Pr 6 b'a-B 1 E-T^M,* n, {Theology & Ethua) The theory 
of probability, or a theory that it is right to follow, in 
doubtful cases, a probable opinion, though there may be an 
opinion still more probable. Hallam, 

PB 6 B'A-BfL-IsT,* n. One who adheres to probabilism. 
Brande. 

PRiiB-A-BlL'l-TV, n, [nrobahimaa, L.] State of being prob- 
able , that degree ca evidence, or appearance of truth, 
which induces belief, but not certainty ; likelihood ; 
chance. 

L.] [tThat maybe proved 
Milton.] That tnoy be ; having pn^bility : Ukely i having 
more evidei ce than the contrary. 

^ Likely, in likelihood; it may be. 

Pro bXno,* n, {Med.) A flexible piece of whalebone, with 
a sponge at the end, used for probing the throat. Brandt. 


PB 5 ^BATE,n. [probcawn,Jj,] [fFtoof. 1 — (Zrow) Tba 

proof*, or the act of exhibiting and proving, of wills ana te»* 
toments: — the official copy of a will, with the certificate 
of Its having been proved. Blackstone, 

Pro'b^te,* o. Relatiijg to the proof or establishment of 
wills and testaments : as, probate court. fF. PhiUipa, 
PRQ-Bi'TlQN, n. [pro&otw, L.] Act of proving , proof; ev- 
idence ; testimony. — [probation, Fr.l Trial; examina- 
tion ; moral trial ; term or tune of trial or of proving ; no 
vitiate. 

PrO-ba'TIQN-AI*, o. Probationary. Bp. Richardson, 
PrO-bA'tion-^-bV, o. Relating to, or implying, probation, 
serving for trial. 

PbO-bA'^iPN-?r, n. One who is upon trial or probation. 
PrO-bA'tion-¥R-suIp, n. State of a probationer ; no vi- 
tiate. Locke. 

tPRO-BA'TiQN-SHlP, n. State of probation, Transl. of Boc, 
pRO'BA-TiVE, a. [probatus, L.J Serving for trial, proba- 
tionary. South. 

Pro-bA'tqr, n. [L.J An examiner; an approver. Mayd- 
inan. — (Laio) An accuser ; one who undertakes to prove 
a charge against another. Covoel. 

Pro'ba-tq-RY, rpr6'b?i-tur-e, S. P.E. K. Sm. JFb.; pr8b'?i- 
tilr-e, fV. Ja. R.] a. [probo, L.J Serving for trial. Bram- 
hall. Serving for proof. Bp. Taylor. 

Prq-ba> T ijM &ST, [L.] “It has been tried , It has been 
proved ; ” — an expression added at the end of a receipt or 
a demonstration. 

Probe, n. [probo, la.] A surgical instrument, generally of 
silver wire, for examining wounds , something that probea 
or examines. 

Probe, e. a. [probo, L.J [i. probed ',pp. probino, probed.] 
To try with a probe , to search or try thoroughly , to ex- 
amine. 

Probe'-ScI^'^ob?, (prob'siz'zurz) n. pi. Surgical scissors, 
used to open wounds. Wiseman, 

Prob'i-ty, n. [prohitc, Fr. ,probitas, L.J Honesty , upright- 
ness; integrity, sincerity; veracity. 

PRftB'iiEM, 7*. [probUmc, Fr. , np6/^\npa, Gr.J A question 
to be solved , a proposition requumg some operation to be 
performed, or something to be demonstrated. 
PROB-LifM-AT'l-CAL, a. Uncertain , unsettled , disputable. 
Pr 5 b-lem-Xt'|-cal-lv, ad. Uncertainly , doubtfully. 
tPR6B'L^:M-A-TJST, n. One wJio proposes problems. Evelyn. 
tPR 5 B'Li;M-A-TiZE, V. n To propose problems. B.Jonson. 
Pk6b-qs-cId'}-an,* n. {Zool.) A mammal having a pro- 
boscis Brande. 

Prp-b 5 -!'cis, n. [Gr. , proboscis, L.] pi. PRP-b 5 s'cj-d!! 9 . A 
prehensile organ formed bj the prolongation of the nose, 
as the trunk of an elephant , a snout. 

PrP-ca'ciovs, [proeax, L.J Petulant, saucy; pert. Bar- 
row. 

PRP-cXp'l-TV, n. Petulance , portness. Barrow, [r.] 
PRd-cXT-ARC'Tjc, a. [irpuKarapKTiKbi.] Relating toprocat- 
arxis ; forerunning. 

Pro-cXt-arx'js, n, [rrpoKarap^is.] {Med.) The prcifxistent 
cause of a disease. 

PRd-c^-D£]sd DO,* 71 . {Law) A writ which lies where an 
action IS removed from an inferior to a superior court. 
Whishaw. 

PrP-c£d'vre, (prp-sSd'yyr) n. [Fr.J Act of proceeding; 
manner of proceeding ; management ; conduct , progress ; 
process, operation. [fProduce. Bacon.] 

PrP-c£ed% V. n. [procedo, L. ; procider. Fr.J [i. frocebd- 
ED; pp. PROCEEDING, FROCEEDSD.J To gO OD ; tO ffO OX 

come forward or forth , to tend to the end designed ; to 
advance ; to make progress ; to issue , to arise : to ema- 
nate ; to take efifect ; to be transacted ; to be produced : — 
to carry on a judicial process. 

PrP-ceed'¥B, n. One who proceeds. 
pRp-c£fiD^jNO, n. [pTocide, Fr.J Process ; conduct ; trans- 
action , legal procedure. 

Pro'c£kd9, or Prp-c££d§', [pr^-sSdz', W. P. K. FTb.f 
prd'sCdz, Ja.f prbs'edz, Sm.] 7i. pi. Produce; income; 
rent ; money arising out of a commercial transaction. 
Pr69-¥-LE0s-mXt'|C, (pr6a-9-lQ9-init';k)a. [npoKcXevapa- 
riKis.] Encouraging by a song, call, or speech. Johnson. 
tPRP-CEL'Loys, a. [praecUosus, L.J Stormy. Bailey. 
tPap-cfip'TipN, n. Predcciipation. i:i7iy Charles. 
FRo'eyR,* n. An iron hooked at the end. Crabh. 
tPap-efiRE', a. [procerus, L.J I’all ; of high stature. Evelyn. 
fPRp-cfiR'i-Ty, n. [prociruc, Fr,, from procerus, L.] Tall- 
ness ; height of stature. Bacon. 

Pr69'?ss, (prSs'ys) [prbs'Qs, S. W. P. J. F. E. Ja. Sm. ; 
prb'ses or prSs'ys, iT.J n, [prods, Fr. j processus, L.] A 
proceeding or moving forward ; progressive course ; grad- 
ual progress ; course ; methodical management , arrange- 
ment ; oDeration. — {Law) The proceedings in an action or 
prosecution ; a course of law. — {jinat.) The prdminent 
part of a bone. 

PilQ-cfi8'sip», (piv-sSsh^un) n. [Fr. ; proousio, L.] Act of 
proceeding ; on issuing forth ; a retinue ; a company, a nu- 
merous body, or train, marching in ceremonious solemnity. 
PRp-cfis'sipN, (pr9-86Bh^Vin) e. n. To go in procession, [a.] 
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PRC>«O&8^8X0N>^L, (pr 9 Hi£ 8 b'vii-^)a. Fr.] Re* 

Ifttinff to a proceoaion , moving or formed as a procession. 

P&Q-OfiS'sipN-^L, (pr^^Ssh^vn'fil) «• [proceastonaie^ L.] A 
book relating to the processions of the Romish church. 
Ortgory^ [Davies, [ r .] 

PRQ-ofts'siQN-^L-feT,* n. One who walks in a procession. 

Fap-c£s' 8 i 9 N-^-RV, (pr9*sSsh'vin'a-r?} a* Consisting in pro- 
cession. Hooker. 

PR9-cj£s'sion-Xng,* n. {Law) A term used, in Tennessee, 
to denote the act of ascertaining the boundaries of land. 
Rottvter. 

PR<?-ofi8^8jVE,* a. €h)ing forward ; advancing. Coleridge. 

PJtooJES Verbal^ (priis-sa-vdr-bal') [Fr.] “ Verbal pro- 
cess.’*— (jFVenc/i mnaprudence) An authentic written 
minute or report of an official act or proceeding, or a state- 
ment of facts. Brande. 

PRd'psHiNt* (prO'shgn) a. [Fr.] (Law) Nearj nextj as, 
proehem cmty. next friend. Whishaw. 

Plto^jeHBpN-J^ai, n. [n'poYpo>»i(r//(ij.] An error in chronolo- 
gy, by dating a thing before it happened. Gregory. 


gy, by dating a thing before it happened. Gregory. 
pRoc'i-pfeNCE, or PRO'ci-DfiNCE, I pro's^-dSns, Ja. R. 
Wo.i prSs'^-dens, JT. Sm.] n. [proctaentia, L.] (Med.) A 
falling down of any part. Ferrand. 

PRQ-ClD'V-Otls,* a. That falls from its place. Smart. [ton. 
iPRQ-cTt.vCT', n. [proctTtcftts, L.] Complete preparation. Jtfii- 
PRQ-CLAim', V. a. [proclami^'L.'] [i. rRocLAiMxo , pp. pro- 
CLAiMiiTO, FRooLAiMED.] To promulgate ; to pronounce 
publicly ; to publish , to announce , to declare ; to tell 
openly : to outlaw by public denunciation. 
pRp-CLAlM'^R, n. One who proclaims. 

PeOc-L^-mA^TIQN, n. [proclamation L.] A public decla- 
ration by government or public authonly j a public notice , 
a decree ; an edict. [kar. 

fPRQ-CLiVE', a. [procZiotj, L.] Inclining or inclined. BuUo- 
PRQ-CLlv'l-Ty, n. [prochvitasn L.] Tendency , natural in- 
clination ; propension , pronetiess , readiness. 
fPRG-CLl'vovs, a. Inclined , tending by nature. Badcy. 
pRQ-cdN'sVL, n. [L.l A Roman officer who governed a 
province with consular authority. 

PR9-cdN'sv-LABi a. Belonging to a proconsul, under the 
rule of a proconsul. Mdton. 

Pr9-c6n'sv-l^-RV,* a. Proconsular. Greeneway. 
PR9-c5n'sv-late,* n. Proconsulslup. Maunder. 
PR9-c6n'8VL-&hIp, n. The office of a proconsul. 
PR 9 -crXs'T|-nate, V. a. [procrastmo, L.] [i. procrasti- 
nated ; pp. PROCRASTINATING, PROCRASTINATED.] To pUt 

off from aay to day, or from time to time, to defer j to 
delay , to prolong , to postpone. 

PR 9 -crXs'T|-nate, V. 71. To be dilatory , to delay. 
FR9-CRXs-T|-Ni'Ti9N, n. Act of procrastinating, delay, 
dilatoriness. 

PR9-crX8'ti-nX-T 9R, n. A dilatory person. 
pR9-CRAs'Ti-N^-T9-Ry,* a. Implying procrastination. Ec. 

Rev. [S/iak. 

fPRO'cR^-ANT, a.r procr«fljw, L.] Productive, pregnant. 
+Pr6'or¥-ant, n. That which generates, Milton. 
Pro'cr^-Ate, V. a. [procreon L.] [i. procreated , pp. pho- 
CREATiNo. procreated.] To generate , to produce. 
Pro-cr9-a'TI 9N, 71. [Fr. , procreatwj L.] Act of procre- 
ating , generation , production. 

Pro'orx?-A-TIVE, a. Generative ; productive. Hale. 
Pro'cr?-A-tjve-n£s 8, n. Power of generation. 
Pro'cr?-A-T 9R, 71. One who procreates , generator. 
PR 9 -cbDs't?- 4 in,* a. Relating to Procrustes, a robben 
of ancient Greece, who accommodated the length of 
his guests or victims to the length of his bed, by 
either stretching them longer or cutting them shorter: — 
stretched, or contracted, to cover a given extent. CA. Ob. 
PR9-CRDs'T^:-4LN-iZE,* V. a. To stretch or contract to a 
given or roguired extent or size. Ch. Ob. 
Pho-crvs-te'§ian,* a. Relating to Procrustes j Procrus- 
tean. Qu. Rev. 

Proc'tqr, n. [procuratar, L.] A manager of another man’s 
affiiirs : — an attorney in a spiritual court, or in a court of 
admiralty, a procurator ; — an officer m a university or 
college. 

Pr6c'T9R, V. a. To manage. Warburton. [A cant word,] 
tPR6c'T9R-A9E, ». Management, in contempt. MiUon. 
PR9C-t6'rj-.^l,* o. Relating to a proctor. JVaterkouse. 
tPR9C T6R'}-c^L, a. Belonging to a proctor ; magisterial } 
proctorial. Pndeaux 

Pa6c'T9R-SHlP, n. The office or dignity of a proctor. 
PR9 -cDm'B^nt, «. [proeumbenSyL.] Lying down; prone. 

— (Bot.) Trailing on the ground. 

Pr9-c0r'A-BLE, a. That may be procured ; obtainable. 
fPadc'v-R^-cy, n. Management of any thing. Hohnehed. 
Te5c-V'RA'TI 9W, 71. The act of procuring ; — management 
of affkirs for another person : — a sum paid by an Incum- 
bent to a bishop, at visitations. 
pEftc-V-BA'Ti9N~M6N'¥y,’^ n. (Law) Money for procuring 
a loan. BUukstone. 

Pr<5c'V-RA-T9E, n. A Roman provincial magistrate one 
who undertakes to manage any legal proceedings for an- 
other i an agent j manager ; a proctor. 


Pb5c-v a. Relating to, or done by, a proctor, 

PrSc^rA'T9R-shIp, n. The office of ajirocurator. 

pR9-cC'BA-T9-Ry, [pr9-kfl'rMv>^-fi ^ f 

V-ra-tur-^, Sm. ; pr5'kv-ra4<?-r9» ^*0 <*• Tending to proc- 
uration. J. Fox. [R>] 

j PR9-CURE', V. a. iproeuroy li.] [i. rnoovRsv j pp. procur- 
ing, PROCURED.] To manage j to transact for another , to 
obtain ; to acquire ; to gain j to win } to earn , to per- 
suade ; to contrive ; to forward. 

[ Pr9-cCre', V. n. To bawd ; to pimp. Dryden. 

Pr9-c0re'M¥NT, 71, The act of procuring. Sir T. ElyoU 

Pe9-c0r'JPK, 71. One who procures j a pimpj pander. 

Pr 9 -cCr'?S 8 , 71, She that procures j a bawd. 0:^^^ These 
words, in their ill sense, Smart says, “ are mostly pro- 
nounced pr5c'v-r9r and pr5c'y-r6s8.” All the other prin- 
cipal orthoepists place the accent on the second syllable. 

Prod, n. A goad ; — an awl. Grose. [Local, Eng.] 

Pr5d'|-G4iL, a. [prodigasy L.] Profuse i wasteful j expen- 
sive , lavish ; extravagant. 

Pr6d'i-oal, 71. A waster , a spendthrift ; a lavisher. 

PrCd-j-gAl'i-TY, 71. [prodigaliU t Fr.] State of being prod- 
igal ; excess j extravagance , profusion , waste. 

JPrSd'j-GAD-iZE, V. 71. To play the prodigal. Sherwood. 

Pr6d'Z-gAL-lv, ad. In a prodigal manner , profhsely. 

tPaSn'l-GfiNCE, 71. [prodigentiay L.] Indigence. Bp. Hall. 

PRQ-Dl^'ioys, (pr 9 -^lj'vs) a. [prodigiosusy L.] Wonder- 
ful , amazing , astonisiiing , portentous ) enormous ; mon- 
strous. 

Pr 9 -dI 9 'ioV 8 -lv, (prQ-dlj'vs-lQ) ad. In a prodigious man- 


ner , amazingly , astonishingly. 

Peq-dT^'iovs-ncss, (prgMlij'ys-nSs) n. State of beipg pro- 
digious ; portentousness. 

PR8D'j-9y, n. [prodigCy Fr. ; prodigiumy L.] Any thing out 
of the ordinary course of nature j portent j any thing as- 
tonishing , a wonder , a monster. 
tPu 9 -Dl"Ti 9 N, (pr(?-dish'yn) n. [proditiOy L.] Treason ; 
treachery. Bp. Hall. 

fP/i&D’/- relit, n. [L.] A traitor. Shak. 

IPrSd-i-to'ri-oDs, a. Tr.iitorous , treacherous. Wottoiu 
Pr6d'|-T9-RV, a. \Law) Treasonable, treaclierous. Milton. 
fPRO'DRdME, n. [jirodromey Fr. , prodr omu$n L.j A forerun- 
ner. Coles. 

i Pa^D'Rp-MOOs, a. Forerunning Alien. 

*R 9 -dDce', V. a. [produco, L.J [i. pkouitced , pp. produc- 
ing, PRODUCED ] To bring forth , to yield , to afford , to 
give , to impart , to offer to view , to exhitiit to the pub- 
lic J to bear , to cause ; to effect , to generate , to expend. 
Pr6d'uce, (prbd'dus) [prSd'dus, W. Ja. Sm . , prSd'jus, if. ; 
prbd'us, J. E. F.; pro'dus, ./S.vA.] n. That which h pro- 
duced , that whicJi any thing yields or brings , product , 
amount , profit , gam. 
tPRP-DOcE'M^NX, «. Production. Milton. 

Pr 9 -DU 9 '£NT, 71. One who exhibits or offers. Aijliffc. fu.] 
Pr9-du9'er, 71. One who produces. 

pR 9 -DU- 9 l-BlL'l-Ty, 71 Mate of being producible. Barrow. 
Pr 9 -du' 9 I-BLE, a. That may he produced or exhibited. 
Pr 9 -dO'ci-BLE-n£;ss, n. The state of being producible. 
Pr5d'VCT, [prSd'ukt, S. IV. P. J. E F. Ja. Sm. Wb. ; pro^- 
dukt, K. Ash.] n. [productus, L.] Something produced 
by nature or artj produce, production; work, compo- 
sition ; effect of art or labor , performance , result. — 
(Arith.) The result or quantity produced by multiplying 
one number by another , sum. 

Prq-d&c' T 4n* 71 . (Gcol.) A genus of extinct, fossil, bi- 
valve shells. Brarule. 

Prq-dDc'tj-ble,* a. That may bo produced ; producible. 
Maunder. [R.] 

PR9-D0c'TjL.E, a. That may be drawn out ; tensile. 
Pk 9 -dDc'ti 9 N, n. Act of producing ; any thing produced : 
fruit J product ; composition , a literary work , a work of 
art : a performance. 

Prq-dDc'tjve, a. That produces; causing production; 

having power to produce , fertile ; efficient. 
pRO-Dt)c'TiVE-DV,* ad. In a productive manner. Allen. 
Pr 9 -dDc'tive-n£ 8 S, n. State of being productive. 
PrOd-VC-tIv'J-TT,* n. Power of producing. Coleridge. 
pR 9 -DtJc^TR£SS,* n. A female who produces. 

Pro'?M, r. [npoolaiovy Gr. ; prowmiumy L.J Preface , in- 
troduction , exordium. 


proctorial. Pndeaux tPRO'lJM, v. a. To preffico. SontJu rrnmmnrtA Tr 1 

Pr 6 c'T 9 R-shIp, ». The office or dignity of a proctor. Pr9-£'mi-AI'> “• ^ sis 

PR9-cDm'B^NT, «. [procumbenSyL!] Lying down; prone. Pe 5 -?MP-to' 8 ;s,* [pfS-^m-to sjs, Sm. OroW , ^9^"* 
l{Boi.) Trailing irtlie ground. ‘‘ K. Wb. Ash.] o? 

pRGijOR'A-BLE, o. That may be procured ; obtainable. too soon : — applied as 

tPadc'v-R^-cy, R. Management of any thing. Hohnshed. addition of a day, to prevent the new moon 

t«'ga:yiw e.x,a 

P«*6c“:Ri!^R™'AEomanprovlnclnImagl«trat6:-<,ne 
Who undertakes to manage any legal proceedings for on- or ^ ^ ’ 

other; an agent; manager; aprocton secular ; not sacred ; as, prgfime history. 
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Pmo-VlKl', ». 0. 0*41^, L.; ptqfitner^ Fr.j [t rio- 
FAiTBD ; w. rROFAirirro, fboparsd.1 To violate ; to pol- 
lute ) to desecrate j to put to a degrading or wrong use. 
I^Ep-TlNB^JLV, od. Witb irreverence to what is sacred. 
pRp-BANE'Mil^as, n. Irreverence of what is sacred. 
pBp-rAN^9B, n. One who profanes ; violator. 
PEO-fXn'I-TV,* n. Profaneness. Brxt, Ontte, JEc. /ten., Ch 
0*., &c. Mr. Smart says that this word is “ Ihtli 
authorized.” It is in common use in America and in 
Scotland, and it is also used by respectable English 
authors. 

tPRp-Fftc'TiQN, n. [prqfDctioy L.l Advance. Browne, 
Pb6-P¥C-tX''tiovs,» (prfr-f^k-ash'vs) a. Proceeding from. 
Chbbon, 

PrO'f&RT^* n, [L., he brings forward.'] A bringing 

forward, an exhibition, or record, hi cwn&t i. e. in a court. 
Orabb. 

Pb<?-f£ss', V, a. [professor f Fr. j professus^ L.] ft. pho- 
FGS8XD ; pp. raoFBtsiNo, PROFESSED.] To make open or 
public declaration of, to declare openly, publicly, or in 
strong terms ; to avow ; to maintain. 

PrP-PESS', V. n. To declare openly ; to enter into a state 
of life, secular or religious, by a public declaration. 
PR9-p£s8ED',*(pr9-f5st') P- o. Avowed j declared publicly. 
PR9-F68S'g;D-LV, ad. With open declaration or profession , 
avowedly, undeniably. 

PR^pfts'siQN, (piv-fSsh'vn) n. [Fr.] Act of professing , that 
which is professed , declaration : — a calling, vocation ; 
an em^oyment requiring a learned education, as those 
of divinity, law, and physic. 

pRQ-Ffis'sivN-^L, (prp-fesh'vn-sil) 0. Relating to a calling 
or profession j done by a professqr. 
Pap-FJfes^siQN-^L-IsT,* n, Ono who practises, or belongs 
to, some profession. Month. Rev. [r.] 
PBp-rfis'siQN-AL-LV, (pr9-ft8h'vn-»l-l$) ad. By profes- 
sion , os a professor. 

PrP-fes'sqr, 7u ^qfesseur^ Fr.] One who professes , a 
public teacher of some science or art, in a university, 
college, dec. j ono who makes profession of any thing, 
one visibly or professedly religious. 

PR5-F?a-so'R|-^L, a. [profesaonus. L.] Relating to a pro- 
lessor. Bentley. 

*RO-F?s-sd'Rf-AL-I§M,* 71. TUe character or quality of a 
professor. Rc, Rev. [rJ[ 

^^-FJEs'spR-sHlP, n, T^e station or office of a professor. 
^Q-Ffis'sp-Ry, tt. Professorial. Bacon. 

PR^F^F^R, V. a, [pro/ere, L.] [». proffered ; pp, froffer- 
iRO, proffered.] To propose, to offer to acceptance j 
to attempt of one’s own accord. 

PrOf’f^r, n. Something proposed to acceptance j offer. 
PRdF'FgR-:i^R, n. One who proffers, 

PrP-fI"ci?nce, (prp-flsh'^ns) n. Same as proficiency. 
PrP-fF'ci¥N-cv, (piv-ftsh'?n-89) n, [prqficw, L.f Ad- 
vancement ; improvement gamed ; progress. 
Prq-fP'ci^nt, (piv-flsh'^ntj n. [profictensj L.] One who 
has made advancement or proficiency in any study or 
business ; an adept 

tPRQ-Flo'v-oOs, o. [jpreficuuSi L.] Advantageous ; useful. 
Harvey. 

|(PR5'pfLE, Pro-pIle', or Pro'pIle, [niT-l^P, S. P. J. F, 
Jo. Sm.} prS'fil, or pr«i-Rl', IT.] ti. [profile 
tr.jl he outside or contour of any thing, such as a figure, 
bunding, ornament, the face, &c. ; u head or portrait 
represented sideways, the side-face ; half-face. 
nPRO-FlLE',* V. a. To draw an outline of. Holland. 
|1PR9-f1i.'jst,* [pr9-ftl',8t, K. Sm. ; prSP^-lIst, Maunder.] 
^ One who draws a profile. [Modern.] 

Prof'jt, 7». [Fr.] Pecuniary gam , opposed to loss; — the 
surrius money which remains to a dealer, above that 
With which he began ; benefit j advantage j proficiency. 
PROF'fT^ V. a. Iprofiter. Pr.j [i. profited; pp. profiting, 
profited.] lo benefit; to advantage ; to advance. 

** 8^*® advantage ; to make improvement. 

Prof jt-.^-bi,e, a. [Fr.l Affording profit; beneficial, gain- 
lul J lucrative; useful; advantageous, 
PadF'|T-.f-Bi.E-!cl8^ n. auality.of being profitable. 

ad, (iainfully : advantageously. 
PBOF|jT-Lfi88, 0. Void of pront, gain, or advantage. 
PROF'Lj-Q^-cy, Tt. State of a profligate; vice; abandoned 
conduct ; depravity. 

PaCp'Lf-G^TE, a, [proJUgatuSf L.] Abandoned to vice: 
vicious ; lost to virtue and decency ; shameless. 

X I abandoned or profligate person. 

tPROF^Lj-GiTE, V. a, [projbgo, L.] To drive away: to 
overcome. tn. / j ^ , 

oii In a profligate manner. 

be^»^ profligate. 
n. Defeat ; rout. Bacon, 

PB5F'l.V-fiNCE, TI. — 

Pb6F’lv>£kt, tt. 

ton, [B.J 
PMQ-FX.&rf- 


is; course. WbUon, [e,] 

“"f, I*.] Flowing forwvd. Mil- 

Pro F0RtM4,* [L.] For form’s sake.” 


Pr9-p60nd^ tt. [prqfiinAu^ h.] Having greftl depOi , deep , 
descending far mIow the surface ; low. with raipect to 
the neighboring {daces : — intellectually deep : learned : — 
deep in contrivance ; hidden : — lowly ; humble ; sabmis- 
sive. 

PrP-foOptd', tu The deep; the sea; the abyss. MiUon, 
tPRQ-PoOirD', V. n. To dive ; to penetrate. OlanvilU. 
PRQ-FOfiND'LV, ttd. In a profound mannel ; deeply. 
PRp-FbOND’ifyss, n. Depth of place ; depth of knowl- 
edge ; profundity. 

Prp-fdn'dj-tv. n. State of being profound ; depth of 
[dace or knowledge. 

Peq-fAse', tt. [prqfiisus, L.] Lavish ; too liberal ; prodi- 
gal ; extravagant ; overabounding ; exuberant. 
tPap-Ffl V. tt. To pour forth; to make abundant. 
Armairong. 

pRp-FOsB'Ly, ttd. In a promise manner ; lavishly. 
PR0-Ftf8E'N]g8S, n. State of being profuse : monision. 
PrP-fCI' 9IPN, (pip-fii'zhvn) ti. [prqfuau), I^J State of being 
proAise ; lavishness ; prodigality; profuseness; excess; 
extravagance ; lavish expense ; — abundance ; exuberant 
plenty. 

Pr 6 o, V. n. To go a begging ; to jprocure by beggarly 
tncks ^ to steal ; to shift meanly for provisions. More. 

Pr 6 g, tu Victuals ; provision of any kind. Sw^ [Low.] 
tPRp-pftN'¥R-ATE, e. a.[prove»ero, !L] To beget. C^tgrave. 
tPRp-p£N-¥R-A'TipN, 71. 1110 act of begetting ; propor 
gallon. Johnson. 

PRp-pfeN'l-TQR, n. [L.] One from whom another de- 
scends in a direct line , a forefather ; an ancestor. 
Pr5P'E-NY> n. [proginie^ old Fr. , progenies^ L.] Offspring; 
descendants; issue; race. 

PrOg-n 5'8IS,* n. [irpSyvcooii.] (Med.) That part of medi- 
cine by which the progress and termination of diseases 
are judged of by their symptoms. P. Cye. 

PrPG-n6s'T|c, tt. [irpoyv(x>aTiK6s.] Foreshowing : — fore- 
tokening disease or recovery , as, a prognosUe symptom. 
PrPG-n6s'tjc, 71. A prediction; a token: — the Judgment 
formed of the event of a disease. 
tPRQG-Nds'Tlc, r. a. To prognosticate. Bp. HackeL 
pRpG-Nds'Ti-c^-BLE, tt. That may be foreknown or fore- 
told. Browne. 

PrPG-n 6 s'tj-cate, V. a. [i. proonostioatbd ; pp. proo- 

WOSTICATIWO, PROGNOSTICATED.] To foretell ; to foreshow. 

PrPG-n 6 s-ti-cA'tipn, n. Act of prognosticating; that 
which Is prognosticated ; prediction ; a foretellmg. 
Pr 9 G-n 6 s'T|-ca-T 9 b, TU One who prognosticates; fore- 
teller. 

Pro'grXm,^ 71. [programmaf L. ; programme^ Fr.] A bill or 
plan exhibiting an outline of an entertainment or public 
performance, as at a college or university , an advertise- 
ment; an edict. Bailey. Tins is the English form of the 
word , but the Latin pr^amma and the French pro 
gramme are often used, Phooramme. 
Prq-QRXm’m^^ 71. [L. ; programme. Fr.] See Pboorawhe. 
Pro'grXmme,* 7*. [Fr.] A university term, signifying an 
outline of the speeches and orations to delivered on a 
particular occasion : — an outline of any entertainment or 
public ceremony. Brande. See Program. 

Pr6g'reS8, [prSg'gr^s, S. W. P. J. E. F Sm. Wb. ; pro'- 
gr^s, Ja. K. Entick.] n. [progrisy Fr. ; progressus, L. 
Course ; procession ; passage ; advancement ; motion 
forward ; intellectual improvement ; advancement m 
knowledge ; proficiency ; removal ftom one place to an- 
other ; a Journey of state. 

Pb 6 g'B 9 ss, V. n. To move forward ; to advance. Shak. 
Pr 6 g'r?ss, V. 0. To go round. M’dUm. 
pRQ-ORlSss',* v. n. fi, progressed; pp. rnoouKtnittay pro- 
gressed.] To make progress ; to advance ; to proceed ; 
to move forward. The verb prog'rcss^ with the ac- 
cent on the first b> liable, is found in Shakspeare; and 
Dr. Johnson inserted it in his Dictionary, noted as “ not 
in use.^* The word is also found in Milton, used in an 
active sense; as, “to progress a circle;” in this sense, 
however, it is entirely obsolete. But the neuter verb 
prot^ess'f with the accent on the second syllable, is of 
modem origin or revival; and it has generally been 
regarded as an Americanism. It often occurs, both in 
conversation and in published writings, though a great 

E art of our best wnters forbear the use ont. It baser late 
een much used In England, and by writers of high 
respectability. Among the numerous English authoiities 
that may be brought forward for the use of it, are the 
following: -Sir Robert Peel, O’Connell, Coleridge, 
Dick. IJood, Bulwer, Dickons, the British Critic, the 
Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review, the Monthly 
^view, the Eclectic Review, the Dublin Review, tiie 
wntleman’s Magazine, the Christian Observer, ana the 
Penny OyclopadTa ; and it is also Inserted in the late 
English Dictionaries of Maunder, Knowles, Smart, and 
Reid. 

Feo ORfts'SiOl*', (pr^grXsh'yn) n. [pregressiOt L.] Regular 
and gradual advance ; gradual motion forward ; course ; 
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AteBectutl ftdvaoM} mognaM,-^(j9ntJL) A aeriei of 
numben Increailng or oecraaslag by equal dilibrencae. 

a* Implying progres- 
•km ; navuicing i progrewivo. JSrome, 

Fep^e&b'sIVB, o. Iprogrustff Pr.] Going forward j mak- 
ing progroM ; advaticing. 

PKO-^esks'sjVE-LYt od. Bv regular course or advance. 

PRQ ORfta'sltB-^ffiss. n. The state of advancinir. 


{{Pe0l-q-c0^T0E-8hIp, ft. Ofloo or dignity of a proloeu 
tor. 

fPE&L'o-^IZEy o* ft. To deliver a prologue. 4* FL 


PRQ -ORfta'sitB-^ffis!^ n. The state of advancing. 

PX6 MXo FPoJ^t* [1^-1 “ f'or this tum.»» Maedtnind. 
Frq-HIb'JT, ». 0. [pro4iA«^L.J ft. rnoHiBiTeo ; pp, pko- 
HjBiTino, raoHiaiTao.] To forbid j to interdict oy au- 
thority: to debar; to hinder. 

PEO-HlB'fT-^R, ft. One who prohibits : forbldder. 
PEO-HJ-Bi'^Tipif, (prb-h9-blsh'vn) «. [Fr. ; prohibuio, L.l 
Act of prohibiting ; interdiction ; interdict. — (Law) A 
writ issued by one court to stop the proceeding of another. 
Pr6-h|-bP^T 19N-18T,* n. An advocate for prohibitory meas- 
ures. Fo, Qu. Rev, 

PrP-hTb'j-tivb, a. Implying prohibition; prohibiting; pro- 
hibitory. Barrow. 

PEp-HlB'f-TQ-RV, a. Implying prohibition ; forbidding. 
tPR5lN, V. a, [proviffnert ^*“*J To lop ; to trim ; to prune. 
CfMucer. 

i PROlN, V. n. To be employed in pruning. Bacon, 
^Ep-jfiCT', V, a, [proiecttw, L.] [t. frojxctbd ; pp. pro- 
jECTirro, PROJECTED.] To throw or cast forward ; to ex- 
hibit a form, as of the image thrown on a mirror. — [jtro- 
^ jettCTj Fr.] To scheme , to form in the mind ; to contrive ; 
to plan. 

PrP-jSct', V. n. To jut out ; to shoot forward ; to extend. 
Pr6j'¥CT, n. [preset. Fr.] Bcheme ; design; contrivance. 
pRp-jkc'TiLB, n. A body projected or put in motion.^ 
pRp-jfic'TjLE, a. [Fr.J Impelled or impelling forward. 
PRp-jfio'TipN, n. Act of projecting ; that which is project- 
ed ; that which projects : a part jutting out, as in a build- 
ing: — a plan ; delineation, scheme ; the representation 
of any object on a plane. •— ( Old chem.) The crisis of an 
operation. 

tPRp-JfiCT'M?NT, n. Design ; contrivance. Clarendon. 
FRp-jfiCT'pR, n. One who projects , a schemer. 
pRp-jfiCT'VRE, (pr9-j5kt'yyr) n. [Fr. ; projectura^ L.] 
(Arch.) A projection ; a Jutting out. Bailey. 

Projet.* (pr5-zhi') n. [Fr.] A plan ; a project , the draft 
of a proposed treaty or convention. Bouvier. 
PrP-Lapse',* V. a. To protrude. — v.n. To extend out 
Ash. [R.] 

PrP-lAte', V. a. [prolatam, L.] To pronounce ; to utter. 


rKO'iiATE, [pro'iai, o. ju. no. Jisn, prorai, n.f pry-uv, 
Sm.] a. [prolatusj L.] Extended or brought out beyond 
an exact fi^re or sphere. — A sphere drawn out at the 
poles IS prolate ; one Hattoned at tlic poles is oblate. 
PrP-lA'tipn, n. Utterance ; act of bringing out. B. Jonajn. 

Delay ; act of deferring. Ainsworth. 

PRo'Lfii^* n. A kind of false or spurious leg of certain in- 
sects. Hofftt. 

PRdi.-¥-&OM'?-W4L, ». pi. [irpo'Key6fxeva.'] Preliminary ob- 
servations prefixed to any work. — Prolegomenon, tlie sin- 
gular, is rarely used. 

PRftL-E-o6M'¥-NA-RV,* a. Introductory ; prefatory. Ec.Rev. 
Pap-Lfip'sjs, n. [wp^Xiji/ziy.] (RheU) A figure by which ob- 
Jectioos are anticipated and answered, anticipation. — 
(Chron.) An error in chronology by which events are 
dated too early. Theobald. 

PrP-l£p'tic, I a. Previous; antecedent: — applied to 
PRp-Lfip'Tl-CAl*} ) certain fits of a disease. Qregory. 
pRp-LBp'Ti-c^l.-LV, ad. By way of anticipation. Bentley. 
tPR6L-:9-TA'N¥-oDs,^ a. Having a numerous offspring. 
Cole. 

i PR6L-if-TA'Rl-AN, a. Mean ; vile ; vulgar. Hadibraa. 
PrOl'IP-TA-RV, n.[proletarius, L.] A mean person. Barton. 
*Rj)L^|-clD£,^ n. The destruction of human offspring , in- 
fonttclde or fosticide. Bouvter. 

PeP-i,If':PR-oDs,* a, (BoU) Producing progeny; prolific. 
Smart, 

PeP-LIf'I^ a, [prolifique. Fr. ; vroles and facio, L.] Pro- 
ducing ofilspriag ; fVuitfiil ; productive ; promising fecun- 
dity, 

PrP-lIf'i-cal, a. Fruitfiil ; prolific. Pearson. 
Pap-LlF'i-CAL-LV, ad. Fruitfully ; productively. 
PRP-LtF-J-cA'TipN, n. Generation of children ; production. 
PRP-LitF'jc-Nftss, n. The state of being prolific Scott. 
PkP-lIx'. [pry-Ilks', S. W. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm, ; pry-llks' 
sr prb'hks, ffb.] a. [proheus, L.] Long; tedious , diffuse ; 
not concise ; tiresome. 

tPRP-LfX'Iovs* (pry-llk'shys) a. Tedious ; prolix, Shah. 
PRp-Llx'l-TV, n. [proimi^f Fr.] duality of being prolix; 
tiresome length. 

PRp-Llx'LV, ad. At great length ; tediously. Zhryden, 
PEp-Llx'NkSS, n. Tediousness ; prolixity. A, Smith. 
|Pr6l'P-cO-TPR, [prbPy-ka-tyr, & Sm. t prWo-kQ'tyr, P. 
Jd. f prq-lbk'v-tvr, J. F. K. R. Wb.f prbl-9<kflHyr, IT.j n. 
[X*i One who speaks before or for others ; the foreman 
or weaker of a convocation. 


piece in verse recited before the representation of a play , 
a preface ; introduction to any discourse or performance. 
lltPRdL'OoTJS, (prSPbg) o. 0 . To introduce formally. Skak. 
PrP-l6no', V, a, [prolonger, Pr. ; pro and lonpis, L.j [i. 
pROLoifOED ; pp. PROLonoiiro, PROLONGED.] 1*0 lengthen 
out ; to continue; to put off to a distant time ; to protract , 
to delay. 

PR6-LpN-oA'TipN, [prS-lyn-gi'shun. 8. P. Ja, K. Sm. Wb. } 
pr51<on-ga'8hvD, W. J. FI] n. fPr.j Act of prolonging; pro- 
traction ; delay. 

PrP-lPnp'er, n. He or that which prolongs. 
tPRp-i.6Nft'MENT,* n. The act of prolonging. Shaftesbury. 
PRp-LtJ'qipN, (pr 9 -ia'zhun) n, [prolusio, L.J A prelude; 

on introduction : an essay. liakmoiU. [r.] 
\\Pr6m-e-nads', or PR6M-]^-yADiP, [pr3m-9-nad', Ja. 
K. Sm. R. , prSm-c-nad', fVb.] n, [Fr.J A walk ; a place 
for walking , a walk for pleasure or show. Burke. 
||Pr5m-E-nAD£',* V. a. ft. promenaded ,pp. promenading, 
promenaded.] To walk; to take a walk. Qu. Rev. 
JIPRpM-B-rNAD'ER,* «. One who promenades. Observer. 
fPRQ-MKR';T, V . a. Ipromereo, L.] To oblige; to deserve. 
Bp. Hall. 

PBQ-ME'TnE-AN,* n. A small glass tube containing con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, surrounded with an inflamma- 
ble mixture. Brande. 

PrP-m£'tue-an,* a. Relating to Prometheus ; having the 
lifo-giving quality of the fire which he stole from heaven. 
Ency. 

Pr6m'|-n£ncE, n. [prominence, Pr. ; prominentia, L.] State 
of being prominent ; a projection , conspicuousness , pro- 
tuberance ; extant part. 

Pr6m'J-nEn-cv» n. Same as prominence. 

Pr6m'i-n£nt, a. [prominens. L.] Standing out beyond the 
other parts, protuberant, full, conspicuous. 
Pr6m'1'N£nt-ly, ad. In a prominent manner. 
PRp-Mis'ey-oDs, a. [promijfcuuA, L.] ftlinglcil , indiscrimi- 
nate ; common , confused ; undistinguished. 
PrP-mIs'cv-oDs-lv, ad. In a promiscuous manner. 
PRP-Mls'cv-oOs-Nfiss, n. State of being promiscuous. 

' PrPm'jse, n. [promissum, h.] A declaration winch binds 
! the one who makes it ; a declaration of some benefit to 
be conferred , engagement ; word , that which is prom- 
ised , performance of a promise , hope ; expectation, 
Pe6m'|8E, V . a. [promitto,h.] [i, promised \pp. promising, 
PROMISED.] To declare a purpose to do something de- 
sired ; to assure by promise ; to make declaration of 
good, and sometimes of 111. 

PrPm'ise, tj. n. To excite hope or expectation, to make a 
promise , to bid fair. 

tPR6M'|SE-BR£ACH, 71. Violation of promise. Shak. 
Pr6m'|SE-bkeAk'er, 71. A violator of promises. Shak 
PrPm'ise-cuAmmed,* (-krdmd) a. Filled with promises 
Shak. 

Pr6m-JS-e£'^* 71. One to whom a promise Is made. Palcy. 
Pr5m'|SE->keep'jng,* n. Adherence to promise. Shak. 
Pr6m'is-er, 71. One who promises. 

PrPm'js-Ino,* a. Giving promise ; affording hope of good. 
Pr6m'js-pr,» or PrPm-JS-or',* 71. (Law) One who prom- 
ises. It IS pronounced pr6m-)s-br^ when used in opposi- 
tion to promisee. Chitty. 

PrSm'js-sp-ry, a. [promissorius,!^.] Containing a prom- 
ise -^Promissory note., a note or writing containing a 
promise to pay a specified sum, or perform a specified act 
Pr5ivi'|s-sp-e1-LYi ad. By way of promise. Browne, 
tPRPM'pNT, n. A promontory. Feltham. 

Pa6M'PN-Tp-RY» a. [ promontonum, L.] A headland , a 


rCm'PN-TP-RYj ft. [ promontonum. L.] A headland , a 
capo ; a point of lana, commonly high, projecting into liie 
sea. 


PrP-m5te', 17. a. [promoveOfWomotus, L.] [». promoted , 
pp. PROMOTING, PROMOTED.] To forward, to advance; to 
elevate ; to exalt , to prefer ; to raise in rank or office. 

PRP-M6T']gR, ru r promoteur, Fr.] One who promotes ; ad- 
vancer ; forwaraer ; encourager. 

PrP-m5^tipn, 71 . [Fr.] Act of promoting; state of being 
promoted ; advancement ; encouragement ; exaltation to 
some new honor or rank ; preferment. 

pRp-Mo'TjVE,* o. Tending to promote , helpful. JTume. 

fPRQ~M6YE',v. a. [promoveo, L.] To advance ; to promote 
Sucklinff. 

Prompt, (pr8mt) a. [Fr. ; promptus, L.] Quick ; ready ; 
acute ; easy ; agile ; alert ; hrlsk , lively : sprightly ; un- 
obstructed , immediate ; prepared ; wanting no new mo- 
tive ; — ready , told down ; as, prompt payment. 

Prompt, (pr5mt) v. a. [prontare. It.] [t. prompted ; pp. 
PROMPTING, PROMPTED.] To Incito; to ossist when at a 
loss, particularly for words ; to dictate ; to excite ; to in- 
stigate . to remind. 

Prompt'? R, (prSmt'qr) n. One who prompts. 
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rEAlt»'T|>TDD£» (pr8m'tf-tad)», [Pr. ; jwwiqrtiu, L.] State 
of beina prompt ; readiness , quickneaa. 

P»6mpixv, (pr8mt'l9) ad. Readily ; quickly ; expeditiously. 

PRdMPT^N:9Sfi) (prBmt'nM) n. Readiness , quickness. 

Pll6MPT'y-A-RV, (prOmt'yy-a-r?) n. [pnmptuartum, L.] A 
storehouse ; a repository j a magazine. JSp. King. 

IPRdMPT'VRE, (prCmt'yur) n. Suggestion. Shak. 

Prq-mDl'oXte, e a . [promulgOf X.] [i. pkoi(U1.oat®d ; 
pp. FaoMDt.aATiifo, rnoMULOATaD.] To publish j to make 
known by open declaration , to |M‘omulge. 

Pr5m-VL-oa'tiqn, n. [ pr&mulgatiOj L.] Act of promulgat- 
ing , declaration j publication. 

Pii6M'Vl*-o^-TpR, or PRdM-Vli-oX'TQR, [pr«m-Ml-ga'tur, 
FV. J. F . ; prd-myl-ga'tyr, E. Jo. ; pri?-miiPgi-tyr, S . ; 
pr8ni'vl-ga-tyr, Sm.] n. One who promulgates ; publisher. 

PrP-mDLQE', V. a. [promulgo, L.J [t. fromuloed ; pp. 
FKOMULGiNo, pROMULOEo.j To promulgate; to publish ^ 
to teach openly. 

PRp-MCLp'ipB, n. One who promulges ; promulgator. 

PrP-nA'PS,* n. [rrp6 and padf.] {jSrch.') The front porch of 
a temple or of a church. Brande. 

pRp-NA'TipN, n. The position of the hand in which the 
palm is turned downw»ard. Smith. 

PRP-NA'TpB. n. (Anat.) A inusclo used m turning the palm 
of the hand downwards. 

Pb5ne, o. [old Fr.'fpronus, L.] Lying with the face down- 
wards, as opposed to supine; bending downward, not 
erect , precipitous , sloping , inclined , mentally disposed, 
commonly in an ill sense. 

Prone'lv, ad. In a prone manner ; downward. Todd. 

Prone 'N ipss, n. The state of being prone , descent , decliv- 
ity , inclination , disposition to ill. 

Pr6ng, n. [prwn, Icel.l A spike of a fork , a fork. 

PrOnq'sCtck,* «. (Zooi.) A species of antelope. P. Ci/c. 

Pronged,* (pr8ngd) a. Having prongs , forked. JodtcU. 


tPRO'Nl-Ty, n. Proneness. More. 

J?R<?-n6m'i-NA1., a. {proiwminalis,!^.] Relating to a pro- 
noun , having the nature of a pronoun. 

rR<)'i<6M'j-NAi.-L>,* ad. In the manner of a pronoun. 
Smart. 

fPR6N'9-T^-Ry,* n. Protlionotary. See Prothonotarv. 
Bouvier. 

Pro'noOn, n. [pronomen, L ] A word that is used instead 
of a noun, to avoid the too irequent repetition of the same 
word. — Personal pronouns are used as substitutes for 
nouns that denote persons ; — they are /, thou, he, she, it, 
with tht'ir plurals, wc, you or ye, and thnj. — Relative pro- 
nouns, in general, relate to some word' or phrase going 
before, called the antecedent: — lliey are who, which, what, 
and that. — Who, which, and what, when used m asking 
questions, are called interrogative pronouns. — Adjectit'e 
pronouns partake of the prope rties both of pronouns and 
adjectives, and are subdivided into the possessive, the dis- 
tributioe, the demonstrative, and the indefinite. The pos- 
sessive are my or mine, thy or thine, Aw, her, our, your, their 
— the distributive, rack, every, either, neither — the de- 
monstrative, this, that, these, those: — the indefinite, some, 
other j any, one, all, such, &.C. 

PrP-NoOnce', V. a. [prononcer, Fr. ; pronuncio, L.] [i. 
fbonounced ; pp. fronouncipto pronounced.] To ar- 
ticulate , to speak , to utter , to form or articulate by the 
organs of speech , to uttqr rhetorically , to declare j to af- 
firm. 

Prq-noOnce', V. n. To speak with confidence or authority 

tPRp-NoONCE', n. Declaration. Milton. 

Pbq-noCnce'a-ble, a. [pronon^le, old Fr.] That may 
be pronounced. Cotgrave. 

Prq-noOnp'^;r, n. One who pronounces. 

PRQ-NoOwp'iNG,* p. a. Uttering , relating to pronunciation. 

Prq-nC'BI-ALj* a. Presiding over marriage. Congreve. [R.j 

|1PrP-nCn-ci-a'tipn, (pr9-nun-sh9-d'8h\in) [pr 9 -nun-sh 9 - 
a^shun, W. J. E. F. Jo. ; pr5-nvin-8ha'shun. S. ;pr 9 -iiun- 
s^-a'slii/n, P. K, Sm.] n. [pronunciatio, L.J Act of pro- 
nouncing ; mode of pronouncing, utterance; delivery 
of a discourse. “ This word is regularly pronounced 
pr 9 -nun- 8 he-a'ghvn, and by all speakers would probably 
be so sounded if it were related to any such verb as to 
pronunciate, in the same way as association and enuncia- 
tion are related to associate and enunciate. In tho absence 
of any such related verb, most speakers say pr 9 -nun- 89 - 
a'sbvn, and so avoid the double occurrence or the sound 
of sh in the same word.” Smart, Walker says, “ The 
very same reasons that oblige us to pronounce partialtty, 
pi'opkiation, speciality, See., as if written parsheality, pro- 
pisheashun, spesheality, See., obliTO us to pronounce pro- 
nunciation as if written pronunsheashun.^* 

The majority of the authorities above given are in fa- 
vor of the sound of ah ; and the Rev, Dr. N. H. Wheaton 
says, in his ** TVavda tn England,*^ “ I was a little morti- 
fied at having my Yankee origin detected, by my omitting 
fo give the full sound of ah in the word pronunciation.** 

5 tPEp*>rtJK'cj-^ -riVE, (pr9-nUn'8h9-a-nvf a. Dogmatical. 
Bacon, 

jjpRp-lftfif'CI-A-TPR,* n. One who pronounces. Ch. Ob. 


|jpRp-NCN'ci-^-Tp-Ey,* fpr9-nGn'8h9-H9'*‘$) «• Helatlng 
to pronunciation. Eamahaw. 

PfidOF, H. That by which something is proved ; evidence , 
testimony; reason ; argument ; demonstration: — experi- 
ence ; test ; trial ; experiment : — that which has been 
proved : — firm temper ; impenetrability. — [Prmttng) The 
trial-sheet for examination or correction ; a proof-sheet. 
Pr66f, a. Impenetrable ; able to resist ; having been 
proved able to resist something: — taken from a copper- 
plate before it is at ali worn. 

PRddF'L^ss, a. Unproved ; wanting evidence or proof. 
PRddF'-SHfifiT * n. (Printing) 'i’lie first impression of a 
printed sheet for correction ; a proof. BoaioelU 
Pr6p, V. a. [proppen, D.] [i. froffed , pp. frofpiwo, 
froffed.] To support by placing something under or 
against ; to support : to sustain. 

Pr6p, n. [proppe, D.J A support; a stay ; that which sus- 
tains. 

PRo-pjE-DEfJ'Tics,* n. pi, [rrpS and naiSevu).] Preliminary 
learning, connected with any art or science. Brande. 
Pr5p'a-&A-BI.E, a. That may be propapted or spread. 
Plt 6 P- 4 -GAJVf n. The name of a Roman Catholic as- 
sociation, called the Congregatio dc Propaganda Fide, or 
** Society for propagating the Faith.” Ency. 
Pr6p-A-gXn'd}§m,* n. A system of measures for the prop- 
agation of opinions or principles , proselytism. Qu. Rev. 
Pr6p-a-gAn'dist,» n. One employed to propagate opin- 
ions. Qu. Rev. 

Pr5p'a-gATE, V a. [propago, L.] [t. fropaqated ; pp. 
PROPAGATING, PROPAGATED.] To continue or spread by 
generation or successive production ; to extend ; to circu- 
late , to diffuse ; to disseminate , to promote ; to increase ; 
to generate. 

Pr6p'a-gate, V. n. To have offspring or increase. Milton 
Pr6p-^-ga'tiqn, 71. [propa^tttui, L.J Act of propagating; 
state of being propagated, generation; production; in- 
crease , extension. 

Pr5p'a-ga-tpr, 71. One who propagates , a spreader. 
TbP-pIl.', V. a. [propello, L.J [i. propelled; pp. propel- 
ling, PROPELLED.] To drive forward , to urge on , to im- 
pel. 

PBp-pjCND', V. n. [pro 2 )endo, L.] To incline ; to be disposed 
Shak. [R.j 

PRp-Pl:N'D?N-cy, n. Inclination or tendency ; attentive 
deliberation , perpendency. Hale. fB.] 

Pap-pfiND'ilfNT,* a. Hanging forward or downward. Loudon 
PrP-p£nse', a. [propensus, L J Inclined , disposed. Hook- 
er. [r.] 

tPBP-P£NaE'N?ss, 71. Natural tendency. Donne. 
PRp-pjlN'feipN, (pr 9 -pt!n' 8 h 9 n) n. [propeneio, L.] Same as 
propensity. Temple, f R.] 

PRp-pi.N'bj-Ty, n. Natural tendency ; bent of mind , bi- 
as ; inclination , disposition to any tiling, good or bad. 
Pbop'lr, o. [propre,Fr., proprtus, L.] Peculiar, belong- 
ing or peculiar to the individual , not belonging to more ; 
not Common , noting an individual , one’s own , natural ; 
original , fit , accommodated , adapted , suitable , quuii 
tied , exact , accurate , just , strict , right , real , not fig 
urative. [Elegant , pretty. Heb. jMere , pure , tall , lus- 
ty , well-made , good-looking ; personable. Shak.] 
tPR6p'^:R-ATE, D. a. [ propero, h ] To hasten. Cockeram. 
fPBdP-E-RA'TipN, TU I properatio, h.} Act of hastening ; 
haste. Bailey. 

Pr6p'^:r-ly, arf. In a proper manner, strictly, fitly; suit- 
ably , in a strict sense. 

Pr6p^¥B-n£&s, 71. The quality of being proper. 
PR6p'JipR-Ty, 7L A peculiar quality, quality, attribute; 
disposition: — that which is one’s own, right of posses- 
sion , possession held in one’s own right ; thing pos- 
sessed , estate ; goods : — something appropriate to the 
character played, or winch an actor uses in playing his 
part. 

tPR6p'¥R-Ty, V. a. To invest with properties ; to hold. Shalt, 
Pr6pii'a-sI 8, (pr5f'^-8l8) n. [np 6 (paais.] (Med.) Progno- 
sis. Bailey, 

PEOPn']?-cy, (prSr^-sQ) ti. [npotpyrcia.] A foretelling of 
something that is to take place in a future time; that 
which 18 foretold , prediction. 

PR6PH'?-8i-?R, 71. One who prophesies. 

PRdPU'JfSY, (prUPg-Bl) V. a. [l prophesied ; pv. prophe- 
sying, PROPHESIED.] To foretell what is to take place at 
some future time ; to predict ; to foretell ; to prognosti- 
cate ; to foreshow. 

Pb6ph'¥-sY, V. 7 u To utter predictions. [tTo preadi. 
Ezekiel] 

Pr6ph'js:-8?-ing,* 71 Act of foretelling. [Act of preaching 
Bp. Taylor.] 

Proph'^t, (prSr^t) 71. [propUte, Pr. ; Gr,] One 

who prophesies : one who foretells future events ; a pre- 
dicter ; a foreteller ; a writer of prophecies ; the writing 
of a prophet. — pi. The portion of the Ola Testament 
written by the prophets. 

Pb5pr^]^t-£ss, 71. [prophitesatf Pr.] A woman who proph- 
esies or foretells. 
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Pap-PHftT'jc, j a. ’[ptvphitiquef Fr.J Relating to a 
rHQ<PHftT'i>C4k.ty ) prophet : relating to a prophecy ; 

foreaeeing; foretelling f f r , 

pRO-PH®T-f-oXL^J-TV»^ »• Propheticalnesa, Coleridgtt. [r» 1 
PRQ-PHftT'f-c^L-LVj ^ In the manner of a prophecy. 
Pap-pu£T^}-c^j;.>N£s8,* n. Uuality of being prophetical. 
ScotL 

fPB6PH'£T-IZE, V, n. [propMtisert Fr.] To give predic- 
tions. DanieL 

pR6pH'¥T-LiKE, a. Like a prophet. Shak. 
Pr 6 ph-V-lXc'tic, iu (Med.) A preventive. Fordyee. 
PrSph-y-lXc'tjc, 1 a. [rrpo^vAadfTHftff.] Preventing 
Pr 6 ph.v-lXc'TJ-c^l, \ disease ; preventive. Ferrand. 
tPR6p-j-Ni'Ti<?N, n. Iprojnnatio, L.] Act of pledging or 
offering a cup. Potter. 

|PRQ-PiNE' V. a. [propino^ L.] To offer in kindness, as 
the cup when we drink to any one ; to expose. Fotherby. 
fpRp-PiN'QUiTE, V. n. [propinquo^ L.] To approach: to 
draw near. Coekeram. 

PBQ-PlN'QUi-Ty, (pr9-ptng'kw9-t9) n. [proptnquitaSf L.] 
Nearness; proximity Ray. Kindred ; nearness of blood. 
Shak. 

PRdP-}-TH£'ovs>* n. (ZooL) A quadruped allied to the le- 
mur. Bennett, 

PRp-PP'TI-4t-BLE, (prp-pJsli'^-^-bl) a. [propUiabiliSf L.] 
That may be propitiated or made primitioua ; placable. 
Pr^i-pP'T|-Xte, (pr9-plsh'9-&t) v. a. [propiho, L.] [i. pro- 
pitiated ; pp, pROFiTiATiNO, PROPITIATED.] To make 
propitious or favorable ; to appease ; to reconcile ; to 
gain : to conciliate. 

Prq-pP'TJ-Ate, (pr9-pYsh'9-at) v. n. To make propitiation 
or atonement. Young. 

Prq-pI-tj-X'tiqn, (pr9>pT8h-9-a'8hvn) [pr^-pHsh-^-a'shun, 
JF. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm.} prS-p^-sha'shyn, S. — See Pao- 
KUNciATioN.] n. [proj)ituitu)nj Fr.] Act of propitiating, 
that which propitiates , reconciliation; atonement. 
PRQ-pP'Tj-X-TpR, (pr^-plsh'^-a-tyr) n. One who propiti- 
ates. 

Prq-pI''TJ-.^-TO-RV, (pr9-plsh'§-?i-t9-r9) a. [propitiatoirey 
Fr.] Having the power to make propitious ; conciliatory. 
pRQ-pV>Ti-j^-TQ-RXf (pTQ-pUh'q-q-tQ-re) n. The mercy- i 
seat J the covering of the ark in the Jewish temple. | 
PearsoTU j 

Prq-pI"TIOVS, (prp-plsh'ys) a. {propitius^ L.] Favorable; 
kind ; benign , benevolent. 

PRp-Pr'TiOVS-LV, (prp-plsh'ys-i?) ad. Favorably ; kindly. 
PrP-pF'tiovs-n£ 88, (pr9-plsh'ns-n6s) n. Favorableness. 
Pro'plX^M, n. [irpd and nXdcpa.] Mould , matrix. fVood- 
leard. [R.] 

Prq-PLas'tic,* a. Forming a mould or cast. Coleridge. 
Prq-PLXs'TJCE, [pr9-pl3l8't|8, P.K. Sm. Wb.', pr^-plis't?- 
B^, Sco/t.] n. [ir/jojrXaffru^.]^Art of making moulds for 
casting. Baxley. [R.] 

Pr6p'q-l1s, [prC'p^-lIs, Ja. Sm. Wb. ; prSpVl^s, IT.] n. [L.] 

A slutinous substance, with which bees close the holes 
ana crannies of their hives. 

PrP-PO'nent, n. [proponensy L.] (Law) One who pro- 
pounds or makes a proposal. Dryden. 

Pr 9 -p 6 r'ti<?n, (-shyn) n. [Fr. , proportiOy L.J Compara- 
tive relation of one thing to another ; equality of ratios ; 
size, always m comparison ; ratio ; rate , equal degree , 
harmonic relation ; symmetry ; adaptation of one to an- 
other. — (Jlnth. & Qeom.) An equality or similarity of ra- | 
tio ; that is, if the ratio of 6 to 3 be the same as that of 
24 to 12, then 6, 3, 24, and 12, are in proportion, which 
is denoted by placing the quantities thus, 6 : 3 : : 24 : 12, 
and is read, as 6 is to 3, so is 24 to 1^ This, because 
three of the numbers are usually given to find a fourth, 
is often called the Rule of Three, and divided into direct 
and inverse. In direct proportion, the second terra, if 
greater or less than the first, requires the fourth to be, 
in like manner, greater or less than the third, as in the 
above example. In inverse proportion, more requires 
less, and less requires more. 

Prq-pSr'TIQN, V. a. [ proportwnner, Fr.] [». proportiohed ; 
pp. pROFoRTioMiro, FROPORTioNEO.] To a^just by Com- 
parative relation ; to form symmetrically. 
PrP-p 6 r'ti<?n- 4 .-ble, a. That may be proportioned ; pro- 
portional. TtUotaon. 

Prq-p5r^TIPN-vble-n£ss, n. State of being proportion- 
able. 

Pr9-p6r'ti9J^-A-b 1'Y» According to pr^ortion. 
Frq-POR'TIQN-al, a. [proportionnel, Fr.J Relating to the 
proportion which objects, quantities, and numbers bear 
to each other ; having due proportion or a settled com- 
parative relation ; proportionate ; symmetrical. 
pRQ-PdR'TIQN-AL,* n. A quantity m proportion. Maunder. 
PrP-p 5 b-T 1 QN-Xl'|-TY, n. duality or being proportional. 
pRQ-pftR'TipN-j^E-LY, «d. In a proportional degree. 
PRQ-pdR^TiQN-^TS, o. Adjusted to something else, ac- 
cording to a comparative relation ; proportional. 

PBQ-PdB^TIpN-XTE, V. 0. [l. FROFORTIOirATSD } Bp. FRO- 

poaTioRATKro, pRoroRTiotrATXD.] To adjust relatively ; 
to a^ust according to settled rates. 


PrP-por't19N-^tb-lY} ad. In a proportionate manner 
PrP-p5r^tI9N-4lTE-n£s8, n. State of being proportioflv 
ate. Hale. 

PRQ-p5R'Ti9ir-Lfi88, 0. Wanting prc^rtion or symme- 
try. 

PRQ-pSR'TiON-MfiNT,* H, The act of proportioning. Moly- 
neuz. 

Pr9-p6'§al, «. That which is proposed ; a scheme ; de- 
sign ] offer ; proposition. 

PR9-P0§e', (pry-pdzO «. «• [proposer, FT.ipropono, L.] fu 
fbopobed ; pp. FROFOBiwo, FROFOBEO.] To put fomord ; 
to bid ; to tender ; to offer to the consideration. / 
PR9 -p6§e', (pry-^z') v. n. [fTo converse. Shak.] Somoiimes 
incorrectly uaed for purpose. 
fpRO-PosES ». [vropos, Fr.] Talk; discourse. Shak. 
FR9-p6§'?r, n. One who proposes. 

Pr6p-9-§I"ti 9N, (pr0p-9-zl8h'yn) n. [Fr. ; propositia, L.] 
A thing proposed; an offer, a proposal : — a sentence in 
which something is affirmed, particularly one of the three 
members of a syllogism. 

Pr0p-9-^I"ti9N-^l, (pr5p-9-zl8h'vin-al) a* Relating to, or 
implying, a proposition. Watts. 

Prq-poOnd', V. a. [propono, L.] [i. profounded ; pp. fro- 
FouNDiNQ, PROFouRDED.l To Offer to Consideration ; to 
propose ; to offer; to exhiDit. 

Pr9-poOnd'er, n. One who propounds , proposer. 
Prq-PRi'E-TA-ry, n. [ propnetaire, Fr.] A possessor in his 
own right ; a proprietor , a body of proprietors. 
PR9-PRi'¥-T4.-RY, 0. Relating to a certain owner or propri- 
etor. drew. 

Pbq-prPE-TOR, n. [proprius, L.] A possessor in his own 
right , an owner. 

PR9-PRi'?-T9B-SHlP,* n. The state or right of a proprie- 
tor. Locke. 

PRpTPRi'E-TRfiss, n. A female proprietor , a mistress. 
PrO-PRI'^-TY, n. [propridte, Fr. , proprietas, L.] Peculiar 
or exclusive right , property. Milton. State of being proiv 
er ; fitness ; suitableness , justness. 

Pe6pt, p. from Prop} contracted from propped. See Prof. 
Pope. 

PrP-pOgn', (pry-pun') v. a. [propugno, L.] To defend : to 
vindicate , to contend for. Hammond. [R.J \elL 

tPR9-pOG'3VA-CLE,n. {propugnaculum,h.] A fortress, How- 
tPad-PVG-NA'TipN, n. [propugnatio, Ju.] Defence. Shak. 
PrO-pOon'ER, (pry-pun'^r) n. A defender. Cudworth. 
jPRO-PVL-SA'TipN, H. [propulaatxo, L.j The act of repel- 
ling Bp. Hall. 

tPiip-POLSE', V. a. To drive away ; to repel. Cot grave. 
PrP-pDl'siqn, n. [propulsus, Ij.] Act of driving forward. 
Bacon. 

PrP-pCl'sjve,* 0. Driving on; propelling. Coleridge. 
Pji&P-Y-lje'vm,* n. [L.] pi. pRbP-Y-LM'A. (Arch.) 
The porch of a temple , the vestibule of a house 
Brandt. 

Pro Ra^t^,* [L.] (Com.) “According to the rale;” m 
i proportion. 

I Prore, k. [prora, L.] The prow of a ship. Pope. [R.] 

I Pro-rec'TQR,* n. An officer in a German university who 
presides in the senate or academic court. Month. Rev 
PRo-Rfic'Tp-BATE,* 71. The office of prorector. Wm. How- 
etL 

PrO Re na'T 4,* [h.] As occasion may arise; or, as mat- 
ters have turned. Macdonnel. 

Pr9-r£p'TI9 N,* n. Act of creeping on. Smart. 
Pro'rq-gXte,* V. a. To prorogue , to put off. Lord 
Brougham. [R.] 

Pro-rq-ga'tiqn, n. [prorogatio, L.] Act of proroguing, 
act of deferring or putting off, as the session of parlia- 
ment, continuance ; prolongation. 

Peq-ROGUE', (pry-r5g') v. a. [prorogo, L.] [t. pudhooued 
pp, froboouiho, FRORoouED.] To protfuct ; to prolong; 
to put off, to delay, as the fiirther session of purhament ; 
to adjourn. 

Prq-rDp'tiqn, 71. [proruptus, L.] The act of bursting out. 
Rrowae. 

Pr9-?A'|C, a. fprosatque, Fr. ; prosaicus, L.] Relating to or 
consisting of prose ; written in prose , not poetical. 
Pbq-sX'j-c^lL,* a. Consisting of prose , prosaic. Cudworth. 
Prq-EA'J-cal-LY,* ad. In a prosaic manner. Southey. 
PRp-sX'l-cisM,* Tu Prosaic manner. Jtnna Seward. [R-] 
Prq-sA'jst,* [pry-za'|8t, iT. Sm. f prS'zji-Ist, Wb.] n. A 
writer of prose. J. BeU. [Modern.] 
fpRp'SAL, a. [prosa, L.] rrosaic. Sir T. Browne. 
PRQ-soM'Nf-uja,* n. [L.] The place before the scene 
where the actors appeared; the stage. Crabb. 
Pr9-SCR1be', V. a. [prosenbo, L.] [i. proscribed ; pp. pro- 
BCRiBiifo, FROBCRIBED.] To sct down in Writing for de- 
struction ; to punish with civil death ; to condemn ; to 
outlaw , to doom ; to interdict. 

Pro-8CRIb'¥R, n. One who proscribes. 

Pro'scrIpt,* n. One who is proscribed. Maunder. [R.] 


PrP-scrIp'tiqn, n. [^osenptio, L.] Act of proscribing ; 
state of being proscribed , doom to death, to civil death, 
or to confiscation. 
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FRO*«eilP'T}TV, a. IpTMcriptusy L.] Tending to proscribe ; 
I^oeerlbing. 

Pfi6sx, (prOz) n. [prose, Fr. ; prosa, L.] Discourse or com- 
position without metre or poetic measure ; all composi- 
tioD or language not in verse. [A prayer of the JElomish 
church, used on particular days. Bdrmar,] 

PRd^E, V. n. [i. PSOSED ; pp. pbosino, pRoasD.] To write 
prose. Milton, To speak tediously. Mason, 

Plto^E,* a. Relating to, or conslntmg of, prose; prosaic; 
not imetic. Jidduon, 

Pnds^^-cCTE, V, a. [proseeutt^ li.] [i. PRoaccuTSD ; pp. 
raoaEOUTiRO, prosecuted.] To pursue , to continue en- 
deavors after ; to continue ; to carry on ; to apply to with 
continued purpose ; to pursue by law ; to sue as a crimi- 
nal ; to indict. 

pjfi6s'Jp-ctJTE, V. «. To carry on a legal prosecution. 

Pnds'f-cDT-iNO,* p. a. Pursuing, conducting prosecu- 
tions. 

pR6s-]9-cO'TIpN, n. Act of prosecuting ; state of being 
prosecuted ; pursuit ; endeavor to carry on ; a criminal 
suit. 

Pa6s'¥-cfJ-T9R, n. One who prosecutes ; a pursuer. 

Pr6s'jp-c0-trpc,* n. A female who prosecutes. CoUinson, 

Pr63'¥-1'5te, n. [■rrpoafiXvTOi.'} One who is proselyted ; 
one brought over to a new opinion, particularly in reli 
gion , a convert. 

PR6S'¥-IiifTE, e. a. [t. PROtELYTEO ’,pp. PR08ELTTI wo, PROS- 
ELYTED.] To bring over to a new opinion , to convert. 

PR6s'¥-LV-Tlf M, n. Act of proselyting , conversion ; zeal 
for making proselytes. Hammond, 

Pr6S']5-LV-TI2E, V.a. ft. PROSELYTIZED ; pp, PROSELYTIZ- 
ING. PROSELYTIZED.] TO convcrt , to proselyte. Burke. 

Pr6s':i9-LY-tIZE, v. n. To proselyte. L. Addison. [R.] 

fPRQ-sfiM-l-NA'TiQN, n. [proseminatus, L.] Propagation by 
seed. Hale. 


pRds-ftN-N^-^L-Hfi'DR^iL,* o. Having nine faces on two ad- 
jacent parts, as a crystal. Smart 
pRos'ifR, n. [A writer of prose. Drayton.] One who proses , 
a tiresome relater. 

PBQ-8lii'|-^:N-cv,* n. [prosilio, L.] Act of leaping forward. 
Colendge. [r.] 

PRp-fllM^l-^,* n. {Zool.) A species of lemur. P. Cyc. 
PRO'aj-Nfias,* R. duality of being prosy or dull. OentMag. 
Pfid^'lNO/ a. Dull and tiresome discourse or writing. 

Rev, 

Pro^^no,* a. Dull ; tiresome j prosaic. Ee. Rev. 
PR6s-Q-DI'4k.-c^L,* a. Of or relating to prosody. Walker. 
PRds-o-Dl'^-c^l.-Ly,* ad. In a prosodiacal manner. Smart 
Pr9-so'D|-^L,* a. Relating to prosody ; prosodioal. Broione. 
pRO-sd'DI-^N, [pr9-sa'd?-?in, W. J. Jo. Sm. Wb.; pr9-s5'- 
dy^n, 8. K F. K. I pr9-85d^9-an, P.] n. One skilled in 
metre or prosody ; a prosodisl. [ton. 

PrP-s6d'j-c^l, a. Relating to prosody ; prosodiacal. War- 
PRds'o-DlST, n. One who Vs versed in prosody. 
PRds'p-DV, n. [rrpoawiJfa.] The science, or the part of 
grammar, which treats or quantity, accent, versification, 
and the laws of harmony, both in metrical and prose 
composition. 

PRps-p-p60'R^-PHy,* n. (RheL) A description of ani- 
mated objects. Brando. 

pR6s-p-pp-L.fip'sy,* n. Prejudice from the first view of a 
person ; personal partiality. Cudworth. 

Pb6s-p-PP-PCE'i^, (pr88-9-p9-p5'y?) n, [irpociononoita.] 
(RAet) A figure by which inanimate objects, or abstract 
ideas, are personified ; personification. 

Pr6s'pect, n. [prospectus, L.J A view of something dis- 
tant ; a place which affords an extended view ; a land- 
scape ; a survey : series of objects open to the eye ; ob- 
ject of view ; view delineated ; a representation of a 
landscape: — view into futurity, opposed to retrospect; 
ground of expectation j regard to something future. 
fPRdS'p^CT, V. n. [prospectus, L.] To look forward. Diet 
PrP-sp£o'tipn, n. Act of looking forward, or providing 
for the Allure. Palsy. 

PRP-8p£c'T)y£, a. Looking forward ; acting with fore- 
sight; distant; Aiture. 

PRp-6pfio'T|VE,* n. A view seen at a distance. Wotton. 
pRp-spfic'TivS-srkss,* n, duality of being prospective. 
Coleridge. 

PEp-spfic'Tps, n. [L.] pi PEP-SPtc'TVS-?^. An outline 
of any plan, or a propoiral submitted to the public ; com- 
monly applied to a literaiy uhdertaklng, or a proposed 
work or publication. 

Pads'pipR, V. a. [proMoro, L.] [i. rRoapsasD ; pp. PRoa fer- 
iNo, PRoaPERED.] TO make prosperous or successful ; to 
cause to succeed ; to favor. 

Pr58'P£r, u. a. [proapdrer, Pr.] To be prosperous; to "be 
successful ; to thrive ; to fiourisb. 

Pap»-pftE'|-Ty, n. [pmspentas, L. ; prospiriU, Fr.) State 
of being prosperous ; success ; good fortune ; welAire. 
PE6s^P9B.>ofi8, a. [piHMoenu, XJIj BucceesfiU ; fortunate ; 

thriving} flourishing; lucky. 

Fnds^pgB-oOs-LY, od. SuccessAilly ; fortunately. 
PE5s^p:gE-o08-ir£8S, m. Prosperity ; success. 


tPRp-SPP'oi-:gNOE, (pro- 8 pl 8 b' 9 -fna] n. [prospidop L.] The 
act of looking forward. 

Pr&ss, n. Talk ; gossip. BrocketL [Irfical, Eng.] 

tPR68-T:5R-ifA^TlplT, II. [prostomo, U] D^ection; de- 
presiion. Feltham. 

fPRds-Tfi'THls, n. [rrpooTTjdts ] (Med.] A filling up with 
flesh, as a fistulous ulcer. Bailey. 

Ph6s'th¥-sI8,* r. [wp6<r6i(ri{.](Oram.) A figure by which 
one or more letters are prefixed to a word , as, loved 
&a-Ioved. Brande. See Prothebib. 

Paps-THfiT'ic,* a. Prefixed to a word or letter. Qu* Rev, 

PR68'Tl-tCTE, V. a. [prosiduo, L.] [i. prostituted ; pp. 
prostituting, prostituted. 1 To put forward to sale, 
always in a bad sense; to sml wrongfully; to appropri- 
ate to a bad use or purpose ; to expose upon vile terms. 

Fr6s' 1 l-TfiTE a. [prostitutus. L.] Vicious for hire ; sold 
to vice or Infamy ; perverted ; degraded ; vile. 

Pr6s't;-t0te, r. A person sold to vice ; a hireling ; a 
mercenaiy ; one who is set to sale ; a public strumpet. 

Pr68-ti-tu'tipn, n. [Fr.] The act of prostituting ; state 
of being prostituted : the life of a prostitute, lewdness. 

Pr6s't;-tu-TPR, n. One who prostitutes. Hurd. 

PrOs'tr^te, a. [prostratus, L.J Lying at length ; lying at 
mercy; prostrated, thrown down; lying in humble 
adoration. 

Pr6s'tbAte, V. a. [i. prostrated; pp. prostrating* 
PROSTRATED.] To lav flat ; to throw down ; to throw 
cast down in adoration. 

PBps-TRi'TipN, n. Act of prostrating; state of being 
prostrated ; loss of strength , dejection , depression. 

Pr6 'ST?LE, n. [prostyle, Fr . ; rrpoarvXbg, Gr.] (Arch.) A 
range of columns before an edifice. 

Pb6'§v,* a. Partaking of the nature of prose ; dull ; tire- 
some. Brit Crit 

PRp-sYL'Lp-pl^M, n. (Logic) A form of argument in 
which the conclusion of one syllogism becomes the 
major of the next. Watts. 

PRp-TXQ'p-Ni8T,*n. A prime contender or fighter. Dryden. 

Pr6 TllsdTd,* [L.] (Laic) “For so much.” Hamilton. 

PRt>T* A-sISy [prStVsI^ Sm. R., pr9-ta'8t8, W. P. Ash, 
Crabb, pr6't9-sls, ja. K. Wb.] n. [jrpdraois,] (Rhet.) The 
first of two parts of a period, the other or second part be- 
ing the apodosisi — a maxim or proposition: — in the 
ancient drama, the first part or opening of the plot. 

PrP-tAt'ic, a. [TTpoTaTitcds.] Serving to introduce; pre- 
vious. X^den, 

Pr6't?-x,* n. (Bot) A genus of plants. Crabb. 

Pro'ti^-AN,* [pr 6 't 9 - 9 n, H. Wb. Richardson; pr 9 -to^en, 
Sm.] a. Relating to Proteus, (a sea-deity who possessed 
the power of changing himself into different shapes ;) 
assuming different shapes. Cudworth. 

Pr6'T9-an-lv,* ad. In the manner of Proteus. Cudworth. 

PrP-t£ct', t>. a. [protutus, L.l [l protected ; pp. pro- 
tecting, protected,] To defend ; to cover from evil ; 
to shield ; to support ; to cherish ; to harbor , to shelter , 
to foster ; to guard ; to countenance ; to vindicate. 

PRp-Tfic'TipN, n. [Fr.] Act of protecting ; state of being 
protected , defence ; shelter ; a passport , exemption. 

PRP-Tfic'TjVE, a. Serving to protect , defensive. 

PRp-T£c'TpR, n. [protuteur, Fr.] One who protects ; de- 
fender; supporter, guardian: — one appointed to protect 
or govern a kingdom during the king’s minority or dur- 
ing an interregnum: — the title of Cromwell while at 
the head of the commonwealth of England. 

PrP-t£c'tp-b^l,* a. Relating to a protector , protectoriol. 
Ec. Rev. 

pRP-Tfic'Tp-R^TE, R. Government or office of a pro- 
tector; protectorship. 

Pr6-T£c-tO'^rj-AI«, a. Relating to a protector. Moble. 

PRP-T£c'TpE-SHlP, R. Office of a protector ; protectorate 
Burnet 

PrP-t£c'te£8S, n. [protectrice, Fr.J A woman who pro 
tects. Bacon. 

PeP-t£c'tr1x,* R. [L.] A protectress. Scott 

PROTkok^,^ (pr5-t9-zba') n. [Fr.] One who is protected 
or patronized by another ; a d^ndent. Ed. Rev. 

PROTk&kE,* (pr6-t9-zh5') n. [Pr.] A female who is pro- 
tected. Qu. Rev. 

Pr 6 TkM pq-R1^,* [L.] “ For the time or occasion.” 
Booth. 

fPRp-TfiND', V. a. [protendo, L.] To hold out ; to stretch 
forth. Dryden. 

tPRP-TfiNSE'.n. [protendo, h.] Extension. Spenser. 

rE6T-p-Rp-SAU'RVa,* n. (Oeol) The fossil monitor of 
Thurin^. P, Cyc, 

PEp-TfiaVi-Ty, n. [protervUas, L.j Peevishness; petu- 
lance. BuUokar. rBr] 

PrP-t£st', V. n. [protestor, L,] [i. protebted ; pp. pro- 
TEBTiiro, PROTEBTEO.] To gtvo E Bolemn declaration of 
opinion or resolution ; to remonstrate. 

PbP-t£8T^ V. a, [fTo prove ; to show. Shak.] Te call as a 
witness ; to disown.—* To protest a bill, to cause a notary 
public to make a formal doelarotioa against the drawer 
on account of non-acceptance or non-payment 
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PKd'TtST, Pe^T'^ST, rpre'UM, J, JR. Jo. JT. FT*, t pfQ- 
Ust' ormUt'^stf fT,} {tfor^, Srtu JL Jlah^ Jfarea. Endek ; 

& P. IP.] ft. A colema declaration of opinion, 
commonly against something ; a raper containing reasons 
of dissent. —(Cbm.) A writing drawn by a master of a 
Tesael, stating that any injury which the vessel has suf- 
fered is not owing to bis misconduct or neglect : — a notifi- 
cation written upon a copy of a bill of exchange, note, 
or order, for its non-payment or non-acceptance. Black- 
^tone, ** The first pronunciation [{WH^gt'] of this 
Word is adopted by Mr. Sliendan, Mr.s^tt, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, Barclay. Bailey, and 
Penning; and the second [prdt^^tlby Mr. Nares, Dr. 


Ash, Dr. Johnson, and Enticlk. As tnis substantive was 
derived from the verb, it had formerly the accent of the 
verb ; and that this accent was the most prevailing, appears 
from the m^ority of authorities in its favor. But the re- 
spectable authorities for the second pronunciation, and the 
pretence of distinguishing it from the verb, may very 
probably establish it, to the detrunent of the sound of 
the lan^^e, without any advantage to its signiflea- 

Pr 6 t'?s-T 4 lNT, n. [protestarti, Fr.] Originally, one of the 
Reformers or Lutherans, who protested against a decree 
of the imperial diet held at Spires in 1529, and appealed 
to a general council : — one of the reformed religion ; one 
belonging to some denomination of Chnstians not with- 
in the pale of the Roman Catholic or Greek church. 

Pr6t'¥ 8-T^NT, a. Belonging to Protestants. Addiaon. 

PRdT'jps-T^NT-l^M, n. The principles or religion of Prot- 
estants. 

PrSt^jPS-t^nt-lv, ad. In conformity to Protestants. Milton. 

Pr5t-:?8-tA'tiqn, 71. [Fr.J Act of protesting; a solemn 
declaration or protest. 

PRQ-TiiST'ifR, «. One who protests. 

PJlO'T^-if-Sj n. [L.] (Myth.) A marine deity of the heathens, 
who was said to appear in various forms : — one who as- 
sumes any shape. Maundrcll. — (ZooL) A genus of Infu- 
sories ; — an amphibious reptile. 

Pr 6 -th 4 l-lA'M|-on,* 71. A piece written to celebrate a 
marriage , an epithalamium. Drayton. 

Pr 6 th'¥-sis,* 71. [Tpddeoti.] (Med.) The addition of 
some artificial part to the human body, os a wooden leg. 
Dungltsotu 

PrP-TIi 6 n'p-ta-RV, n. [protonotanuSi L.] A chief notary 
of the Greek empire : — formerly a register or clerk of 
the Court ofthe King’s Bench^Eng. ; — the clerk ofa court. 

PRQ-THdN'p-T^-By-sijlp. n. The office of prothonotary. 

Pr 9 -tu 6 'r^x,* 71. [irpoOoipdKiov.] The nrst thorax or 
trunk of an insect. Roget. 

PjRdfTdf* [irpoiTOi^ firsts Used as a prefix in the English 
language to express priority ; as, proto-martyr, the first 
martyr. Hamilton, 

Pad'Tp-cdL, 71. [Trpeorof and koXX/J.I The original copy 
or rough draught of a writing, os of a treaty, despatch, 
or other document ; a record ; a register. 

PBd'TQ-cdL,* V . n. To form propositions or first draughts. 
Ch. Ob. 

PaS'TQ-cdL-lST,* 71. (i2u5^) A register ; a clerk. Smart. 

Pro-tq-mAe'tve, 71. [n-pcoTof and pdprvp.] The first 
martyr ; a term applied to St. Stephen ; — any one who 
■ufiers first in a cause. Dryden, 

PeS'tq-plAst, 71. [rrpQros and TrXaarfJf.] A thing first 
formed as a model, to be followed allorwards. Howell. 

PbS-tq-plXs'tio, a. First formed. Howell. 

Prq-t 6 p'T¥-eDs,* 71. An extraordinary animal supposed 
by Mr. Owen to belong to the class of malacopterygipus 
fishes. P. Cyc. 

Pr6-tp-8Dl'phate,^ 71. (Chem.) A combination of sul- 
phuric acid with a protoxide. Brandc. 

pR6^Tp-Ti?PE, 71. [n^pojrdTVTroi/.] The original pattern or 
model of a thing that may be copied , exemplar , archetype. 

PrP-t5x'}D£,* 71. (Chem.) A substance cumbiued with 
oxygen in the first degree. Brands. 

PRp-TdX’j-DiZE,* V. a. To oxidize in the first degree. | 
Brande. 

PbP-TrXct^, V. a. [protractus. L.1 [t. protracted ; pp. 
PROTRACTiifo, PROTRACTED.] To uruw out , to delay , to 
lengthen ; to spin to length , to prolong , to put off, 

t^p-TRXCT', n. Tedious continuance. Spenser. 

PbP-TBXoT’ 9B, «. One who protracts. See Protractor. 

PbP-TrXo’TIPN, n. The act of protracting ; continua- 
tion* 

PrP-teXc'TJVE, o. Dilatory ; delaying ; spinning to length. 

Pr^TbXo^tpb, n. One who protracts : — an instrument for 
laying down and measuring angles. , 

tPBP-TR£p'Tl-CJl.L, a. [irporptirriKbs.'] Hortatory. Ward. 

PRP-TeOdb% V, a. [protrudoj L.] [t. protruded ; pp. 
paotatroiRO, protruded.] To push on or forward, to 
thrust forward. 

PRp-tEtlDE', o. 71. To thrust or move forward. Bacon. 

Pep TEfi^fipir, (pr9-trfi^zhMn) n. [protrustis, L.J Act of 
protruding or thrusting forward ; thrust ; push. 

PEp-TEfi'BiVE, a Thrusting or pushing forward, 


pRp-TO^BVE-Xvcx, n. L.] A part prcilacIlBg 

out ; a swelling ; prommence ; tumor. 

Pbq-tO^B^r-Xivt, a SwelUng} prominent QUamUU. 
Pep-tO'B¥b-Xnt-lt,* od. In a protuberant manner. Dr. 
Allen. 

Prp-tO'bxr-Xte, V. n. [prota^sre, L.] To bulge ; to swell 
out. Sharp. 

pRp-TO B¥E-X'TipE, 7u Act of pfotuberatlng j a swelling 
Cooke. 

tPEp-rO'E^R-oOs, a. Protuberant Smith, 

ProCd, o. Possessing jpride, or inordinate aelf-esteem , 
overvaluing one’s self; arrogant; haughty; assuming: 
conceited , vain ; daring ; presumptuous : lof^ ; grand 
of mien or person; ostentations; grand. [Balacious; 
eager for the male; applied to female brutes.] — 
fleshy flesh exuberant and fhngous, from the healing of a 
wound. 

PRofiu'-HEXRT-BB,* o. Having a proud spirit. Skak, 
PR5t>D'|SH,* a. Somewhat proud. Ash. 

ProOd'ly, od. In a proud manner; haughtily ; arrogantly 
tPR60D'-MlND-Ei>,* a. Proud in mind ; haughty. Shak. 
Pr6v'^-BLE, a. That may be proved. Chaucer. 
Pr5v'a-blv, ad. In a manner capable of proof. HuXoet. 
tPR6vUND, tFufiv'ipND, or 71. Provender; 

provision. Draytoju 

Pr6ve, V . a. [prouver^ Fr. ; proho^ L.] [i. proted ; pp, 
PROTiira, proved: — in Seoiland^ pxovsiv.J To make that 
appear certain which was doubtful ; to evince ; to show 
by argument or testimony ; to demonstrate ; to manifest: 
— to try , to bring to the tost , to experience , to endure : 
— to publisln according to the law of testaments, before 
the proper officer. 

Pr6ve, V. n. To make trial ; to be found by experience ; 
to succeed , to turn out. 

PRQ-vfiD'i-TpR, 71. [proucditOT^, It.] An officer who fur- 
nished supplies and provisions for the army ; purveyor 
Bp. Taylor. 

tPR0v-E-D5RE% 71. A provedltor. Friend. 

Pr5v'en,* (pr&v'vn) p. from Prove. Proved. See Prove. 
(1^ The participle proven is used in Scotland and in 
some parts of the United States, and sometimes, though 
rarely, in England.— “ There is a mighty difference be- 
tween not proven and diaproveni*^ Dr. Th. CkalnuTM. 
“ Not proven ” Qti. Rev. 

Pr6v'?noe-b5§e,* 1 71. A common rose, called also ca5- 
Pr6v'|NCE-r6§e,* \ bage^oae. Booth. 

PeP-v£n'cixl, (pr9-vfin'8h?il) a. [Provenaal^ Fr.] Of, or 
belongipg to, Provence, in France. Todd. 

Pb6v'en-D¥R, 71. [provandey D. ; provmde^ Fr.] Dry (bod 
for brutes , hay, corn, or oats. 

Pr6v'er, n. One who proves or shows. Shak. 

PbOv’ERB, 71. Iprovcrbe^ Fr. , proverbium^ L.] A short sen- 
tence often rei>eated; a common saying, a maxim, an 
aphorism , a saw ; an adage , a by-word. — pL One of 
the books of the Old Testament. 
tPR6v'?RB, V. 71. To utter proverbs. MUtom 
|Pr5v’5EB, V . a. To mention in a proverb. Milton. 
FRp-vfiR'Bj-AL, a. [Pr.] Mentioned or comprised in a 
proverb . resembling or suitable to a proverb. 
PrP-v£r'bi-xi^-^?m,* n. A proverbial phrase or maxim. 
JV*. A. Rev. 

pRp-vfiR'Bj ^L-IST,* n. One who utters proverbs. Can- 
ningham. 

PRp-vfcR’Bi-i^L-IZE,* v.a. An. To make proverbs. Colo- 

ridge. 

pRp-vliR’Bj-^L-LV, ad. In a proverbial manner. 
PrP-vIde', V . a. rproTJtdeo, L.] [»• provided , pp. pbovid- 
iNo, provided,] To procure beforehand, to get ready; 
to prepare , to furnish ; to supply ; to s^ulate ; to make 
a conditional limitation ; to foresee. — To provide agmnat. 
to take measures against. -rTo provide for ^ to take care of 
beforehand. — Provided thaty n conjunctive phrase, intro- 
ducing a saving clause or condition ; upon these terms , 


this stipulation beii^ madot 
Pr6V'1-dJ6nce, 71. [Fr. i providentu^ L.] Quality of being 
provident ; prudence , frugality , foresight , timely care ; 
— the divine superintendence over all created beings, 
the Divine Being considered in this relation. 
Pr6v'|-dCnt, a. [providens. L.] Forecasting; careful for 
the future , cautious ; prudent. 

Pr5v-|-d£n'ti-^l, a. Relating to, or effected by, Provi- 
dence. ^ _ 

PBftv-i-DfiN’TiAL-Ly, ad. By the care of Providence. 
pR5v'i-p£NT-i.y, ad. In a provident manner. 
Prq-vId'£B, 71. One who provides or procures. 
Pr5v'jnce, 71. [Fr. ; provincia, L.] A subject country : — 
a region ; a tract : — a district , a part or division of a coun- 
try : — a tract over which au archbishop or other officer 
has jurisdiction : — the proper office or business of any one. 
Prq-vIn’cixl, (pro-vtn'sbsil) a. [Pr.] Relating to a prov- 
ince , appendant to the principal country ; belonging to 
a province, not to the mother countrv : — rude ; unpol- 
ished t — belonging only to an archbishop’s Jurisdiction : 


isbedt- belonging 
— not oecumenical. 


hop’s Jurisdiction : 
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pRO-VtM'ci^L, (pr 9 -vln' 8 h»l) n. One belonging to a prov- 
ince : an ecclesiastical governor. Burke, 
Pit<>-VlN'ciAZ<-l9M, (pr^-vTn'shal-iam) n. A provincial 
idioni) word, or pbrase. Bp. Marah. 
PBO-vlN'ci^L-IST,*«. An inhabitant of a province. Ch. Ob* 
Peo-vIn-ci-Xl'j-tv, (pr(>-vln- 8 bp^' 9 -tp) n. duality of be- 
ing provincial : — a peculiarity of language. 
tPEp-vlN'ci-ATE, (prp-vln'ah^-at) v. a. To turn to a prov- 
ince. HowdL 

Peq-vIne', V. fu [proviffi^f Fr.] To lay a branch of a 
vine, or of any tree, in the ground for propagation. 
PEP-vIs'ipN, (piv-vJzh'vn) «. [Fr. j proviaw^ L.] Act of 
providing ; thing provided ; terms settled ; care taken ; 
measures taken beforehand ; accumulation of stores be- 
forehand ; stock collected : — victuals , food ; fore. 
FBp-vl§'ipN, (prp-vlzh'vin) v. a. [t. pkovisionbd ; pp. pao- 
Y 18 IONINO, paoviaioifBD.J To supply with provisions. 
PEp-vls'lQN-^L, (prp-vlzh'p-fd) a. [proewMmncZ, Pr.J Tem- 
porarily established ; provided merely for present need. 
PEp-vI?'ipN-ALrLV, (prp-vlzh'yn-al-l?) ad. By way of pro- 
vision : for the present occasion. 
pRp-vl§'ipN-^-Ry, (prp-vlzh'yn-ji-rf)) a. Making provision 
for the occasion provisional. Burke. 

PrP-vI'so, n. [L.] pL PRp-vI'$6§. An article in which a 
condition is introduced ; stipulation , caution , provisional 
condition. 

PrP-vF§PR. n. [L. ; pronusur, Fr.] A purveyor. Cowel. An 
officer in the ancient French universities : — a person ap- 
pointed to a benefice by tlie pope before the death of the 
incumbent. [a provi'^o. 

PRp-vl'§p-RV, a. [provisoire, Fr.] Conditional ; including 
Pe6v-p-cA'TIPN, n. [prococotio, L.] Act of provoking , 
state of being provoked , cause of anger , irritation ; in- 
citement. 

||PRp-vo'c^-TlVE, [pry-vS'ky-ttv, S. FT. P. J. F. Ja.K. R.; 
pr^vbk'Mlv, Sot.] a. That provokes or incites ^ stimulat- 
ing, inciting. 

IIPrq-vo'ca-tIve, 71. Any thing which provokes, incites, 
or stimulates , something that excites an appetite. 
||Prq-v6'c^-t1ve-n£ss, n. duality of being provocative. 
J|fPtt9-v6'CA-T9-RVi «• iprovocatoire, old Fr.J A challenge , 
provocative. Cotgrane. 

Prq-VOK'A-BLE, a. That may be provoked. Rawlins. 
Prq-VOKE', V. a. [preeoco, L.j [i. provoked, pp. puovok- 
ino, PROVOKED.] To rouse , to excite by suinething ofiea- 
sive J to awake , to enrage , to oflend , to incense , to ir- 
ritate , to aggravate , to exasperate , to excite , to cause , to 
challenge , to induce by motive , to move , to incite. 
Pap-VOKE^ V. 71. To appeal , to produce anger. [R.] 
PrP-v6k'¥R, 71. One who provokes , an inciter. 
pRp-VOK'iNG,*p. o. Tending to provoke , irritating ; vexa- 
tious. 

Pap-v6K'jNO-Ly, ad. In such a manner as to raise anger. 
Pb6v'psT, [prSv'yst, S. iV. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm.] n. [pr6- 
vostj old Fr.] The cJiief or head of any body , as, tlie 
provost of a college. — (Scotland) The head of a royal burgh. 
Provost, (pry-vo') [pry-vs', S. IT. F. ; pr8v'ust, P. .h. K. 
Sot.] 71. [corrupted from the Fr. jn-^oGt,] The executioner 
of an army. — Provost-marshal^ an omcer, of the Eng- 
lish navy, who has the charge of prisoners taken at sea. 
fVhxahav). 

Pr6v'pst-shIp, n. The office of a provost. HakewxU. 
Prow, (prdCi or pro) FproQ, P. J. E. F. IV b. ; pro, S. Ja. Sin. ; 
prdfi OP pr6, W. A.J n. [proue, Fr. ; proa, Sp.] The head 
or fore of a ship ; the beak of a vessel or galley. 
fpRO''^, a. [preux, old Fr.] Valiant. Spenser. 

Proi^'^Ss, [prdfi'^s, S. P.J. E. F. Ja. Sm. ; prdQ'^s or pro'- 
98^ fV. K.] lu [proueaae, Fr.] Bravery, courage, valor j 
military gallantry. 

tPaovV'jpsT, a. Bravest, most valiant. Spenser. 

IJPro^Vl, fprdai, S. E. F. K. Sm. fVb . ; pr61, P. JTares ; profit 
or pr61, (V. Ja.j v. a, [i. fro^vled , pp. prowling, prowl- 
ed.] To rove over ; to scour or search. 

! Proi^l, V. n. To rove about for plunder or prey j to prey. 
Pro^i,. 71. Ramble for plunder. Todd. 

Proi^l'^R, n. One who prowls or roves about for prey. 
'Kdx'SiiE* 71. All officer, in ancient Sparta, who had the 
charge of superintending strangers. Brande. 
Pr6x'i-m^te, a. [proxmus, L.j Next in the series; near, 
immediate , opposed to remote and mediate. 
PrOx'i-m^TE-lv, ad. Immediately ; without intervention. 
tPaOx'iME, (prCks'jm) n. [proximus, L.] Next. Watts. 
pRQX-lM'i-xy, n. [proximud, Fr.] State of being proxi- 
mate ; nearness, 

Pr5x'v, n. [contracted from proctiracy.] The agency of nn- 
otlrer , the agency of a substitute ; the person substituted 
or deputed , a substitute, whether a person or a written 
mper. — (Rhode Island and Connecticut) Improperly used 
for an electiom or time of an election. Pickering. 
PHdx'y,* «. Tu To volfe or act by the agency of another. Str 
J. Mackintoaht 

pROx'y-aiilP, 7u Office of a proxy. Sremnt. 

PutScEfn. [old name for F7*afOTu.T Prussian leather. Drgdeju 
Psfi^JPE, n. [prude, Fr. ; prude, Sax.] A woman over-«cru- 


pulouB } B woman of affected reserve, eoyness, «ii4 stUf- 
ness. 

Pr0'd?Noe, n. [prudence, Fr, ; prudenUa. L.] Quality of 
being prudent : wisdom ^plied to practice ; caution. 
PRtr'DJ^NT, a. [prudent, Fr. ; prudena, L.] Cautious and 
wise in measures and conduct ; discreet ; provident , prac- 
tic&llv * c&fofiil* 

PrV-d£n'ti4lL, a. Eligible on principles of prudence ; hav- 
ing superintendence, direction, and care. Sovih. 
PRV-»fiN'Ti^L-IST,*7i. One who adheres to, or is governed 
by, prudence. Colendge. 

PRV-DfiN-Tj-XL'i-Ty, (pry-d€n- 8 h 9 -JiI' 9 -t?) n. Eligibility on 
principles of prudence. Browne, [r.] 
pRV-DfiN'Ti^L-Ly, ad. According to the rules of prudence. 
pRV-DfiN'Ti^Li^, (pry-dSn'Bhylz) n. pi. Maxims of prudence 
or practical wisdom. Watts. 

PRtl'D£NT-Ly, ad. In a prudent manner , discreetly. 
pRtJ'D¥R-y, 71. The quality or conduct of a prude j over- 
much nicety or reserve in conduct. 

PR<1'DISH, a. Affectedly reserved, shy, or precise. 
pRt)'DjsH-Ly,'*' ad. In the manner of a prude. Pope. 
PRffNE, V. a, [provigner, Fr.] [t. pruned, pp. pruning, 
pruned.] To lop; to divest, as trees or vines of their su- 
perfluous branches ; to clear from excrescences ; to trim. 
PrOne, u. 7U To dress; to prink. Dryden. [Ludicrous.] 
PrOne, 71. [prune, pruneau, Fr. , prunum, L.J A dried plum ; 
a plum. Bacon. 

PRtr'N£L, 71. [pruneUa. L.] An herb. Ainsworth, 
PrV-nRl’la.* 71. rL.t (hied.) [Dryness of the throat in fe- 
vers. Crahb.] — (Bot^ A med icinal plant. Crabb. A prep- 
aration of purified nitre. Maunder. 

PRV-NfeL'iiO, n. A stuff of which clergymen’s gowns are 
made , often written prunella .* — a plum , prune. 
PnttN'lfR, n. One who prunes. 

PrOne'-Tree,* Tu The 4ree that bears prunes. Hamilton. 
PrV-nIf'^r-oOs, a. [prunum and /ero, L.] Bearing prunes 
or plums. [Chambers. 

pR^N'iNG,* 71. Act of lopping or trimming , a croppmg. 
PrOn'|NG-hook, (-lifik) 7u A hooked knife for pruning. 
PatN'lNO-KNiFE, n. A knife for pruning trees. 
Pr1)n'ing-sh£ar§,* 71. pi. Shears for pruning shrubs, &c. 
Brande. 

PrO'ri-^nce, In. [prurio, L.] An itching; an eager do- 
PRtJ'RI-ipN-cy, I sire or appetite for any thing. Burke. 
PrO'KI-j^nt, a. [pruriens, L.J Itching, having an itching 
or uneasy desire , uneasy. 

PbV-RIV'I-noDs, a. [ prurigo, L.] Relating to, or partaking 
of, the Uch. UreenhxlL 

Prij-rV QO, n. [L.j (Med.) An itching of the skin, with 
an eruption of pimples , itch , irritation , psora. 
IIPrussian,’*' (prfi'shgin or prush'^n) [prfi'sh^n, P. JT. Wb. f 
prfi'shp-an or prush'e-an, Earnshaw, prfish'an, Sm.] n, A 
native of Prussia. Murray. 

IIPrOs'si^n,’' or PrDs'sian,* a. Relating to Prussia.— 
Prussian blue is a color of a fine blue tint. Brande. 
jjPRCs'sj-ATE,* or PrDs'S}-ate,* 71. A salt formed of prus- 
sic acid and a base. Brande. 

IjPRtlB'sic,* or PROs'sjCj^rprfis'sik, K. Wb. ; prQs'sik, Sot.] 
a. (Ch^i.) Noting an acid which is called also hydrocyanic 
acid, and forms the coloring matter of prussian blue. It is 
acrid to the taste, of pungent odor, and very poisonous. 
Brande. [Brands. 

IIPRtJs'.sjNE,* or PrOs'sjne,* 71. A gaseous substance. 
Pry, (pri) v. ti. [t. pried, pp. prying, pried.] To peep 
narrowly , to inspect officiously, curiously, or impeiti- 
nently. 

Pry, 71. Impertinent peeping. SmarVa Poems. 

Pry.* 71. A largo lever employed to raise or move heavy 
substances. [A word used in the United States and m 
some parts of England.] See Prize. 

Pry,* V. a. [i. pried; pp. prying, pried.] To move or 
raise by means of a large lever , to prize. [A word used 
in the United States.] See Prize. 

Pry'ING-lv. ad. With impertinent curiosity. 

PRltT-4-N&' VM,* 71. [L.J The senate-house at Athens, 
where the Prytanes assembled. Crabb. 

PRfi^A-Nts,* n. [Gr.] pl. PRPr'A-JVJK4f. One of the se- 
lect senators of Athens, being 50 in number, selected 
from 500. Crabb. 

Psalm, (aim) n. [ psalm, Sax. ; xpaXpSf, Gr.] A sacred song. 
PsXl'mist, (sdl'mist or aim'\9t) [syLPmist. W. J. F , ; sdl'- 
m)st, S. K. Ja.} sXm'ist, P. K. Sm. Wb.] n. [paalmiate, 
Fr.] A writer of psalms or sacred songs ;— specially ap- 
plied to David, king of Israel. [Milton. 

PsXL'Mis-TRy,* (sklhnjB-tr?) tu The act of singing psalms. 
PsAlm'ite,* (sam'tt) n. (Mtn.) A spccids of sandstone. 
Smart. 

PsAL-MdD'}C, (sal-mSd'ik) ) 0 . Relating to psalmo- 

Pa^L-MSD'j-C^L, (8al-m5d^9-k{d) | dy. Warton, 
PsXL^MQ-DlsT, (skFmp-dlBt) 71. One who sings holy songs. 
PsXl'MQ-dIze,* V. n. To practise psalmody. Cooper. 
PsXl'mo-dv, (sil'mp-d?) [sSiPmp-d?, S, tr. P. J. F. Ja. K. 
8m. JLf BkmVd?} Wb.] n. [tpaXpioSla.'} I'be act or prac* 
tice of singing sacred songs. Hammond. 
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(•♦l-mKg'r^k-fpr) n. [xf/aXu^s and ypd- 
(pci>.] A writer of peaims. Loe. (16140 

Ps^JOMda'R-jL-PHlsT,* n. A writer of psalms^ Mk. 

Pa4.L-Bi6G^BA-PUY, (»^l-m0g'r»-fe) n. The act of writing 
psalms. Bmley. 

P8XLBi^~6lNe>}N6,* (lAm^slng^ng) n. The singing of 
psalms. OmL Mag. 

PsAl'T^R, (sawl't^r) fsflil'ter, 5. W. P. J. F. F Jo. K. R. ,• 
sfti^t^r, Sw*.] n. [pjower, Sax. ; psauticr^ Fr. ; ipaXr^ptoVt 
Gr.l The book or Psalms , a psalm-book. 

PsAL'Ti^R-Yt (skwl't^r-^) n. A musical stringed instru- 
ment) in use among the Jews ; a kind of harp. Shak. 

PSE0-D?-Pla'R4-PriY,* (sQ-d^-pTg'r^-f?) n. (rl/evSfis and 
iirtypa^fi.^ The ascription of false names oi authors to 
works. Brande, 

PasujoOf (sa'do) n. A prefix, fVora the Greek, 

which si^ifies falaef or counterfeit ; os, p^sttdff-apostie, a 
fkise apostle. 

Pse0'dq-x-p6s'tle,* n. A false apostle. Scott. 

PsEt3'D9-BL£p^sis,* ». [xpevdfji and /JXixpis.] False vision. 
Brande. 

PseO'dq-bOlb,* n. (Bot.) The solid, above-ground tuber of 
some of the orchidus. P. Cyc. 

Pbeu'DQ-chi'nx,* n. The false china root. SmaH. 

PsEO^Dp-E-pIs'cp-PA-cy,* n. A false episcopacy. Milton. 

PsEO-Dp-E-VAN-^fiL'j-cl^M,* 7t. A false view of evangel- 
ical doctrine. Bnt. CnL Wre. 

PSEO'Dp-ox-Lt^NXj^n. {Mm.) False galena, or black-jack. 

PseO^DO-ORAph, (8ClM(?-grftf ) n. Pseudography. Cockeram. 

P8EV-d6g'ra-phv, n. False writing j false spelling. B. 
Jonamu 

P8EV-B6L'p-(jiTST,* n. A retailer of falsehood. Maunder. 

P8EV-d6l'P- 9V, fsy-dSlVj?) «• [i/zeiaJoAuj-itt.] Falsehood 
of speech. Brbuumot. 

PseO'dq-MAR'tyr,'*' n. A false martyr. Blount. 

P8E0'DO-M?-TXL'LfC,* a. (Mm.) Aflordinga lustre only 
when held to the light, as a mineral. Smart. 

PseO'dq-mor'phovb,* a. Of deceptive form ; having de- 
rived Its form from some other substance. Clcaveland. 

PsEiI'Dp-Ni?ME,* (sd'd^-nlin) n. A false name. Qu. Rev. 

PsEV-DdN'v-MoOs,* a. liuving a false name or signature. 
Ec. Rev. 

PsE0'DQ-PHJ-L63'<?-PHER,*n. A false philosopher. SmaH. 

PseC'dp-ph1-l6s'p-piiv,* n. False philosophy. Ch. Ob. 

r8EV-D6Tli'Y-KdN,*n. [ip.vdfis and tivpu.] (jSreh.) A false 
door. Brande. 

PsEO-Dp-TlN'lf-X,*n. An insect that feeds on wax. Kirby. 

PsEu'Dp-vpL-CA'NO,* n. A volcano which emits smoke 
and sometimes tlame, but never lava. P. Cyc. 

PshAw, (Shaw) interj. Poh ! —expressing contempt or 
dislike. 

PsI-lAn'thrp-pIst,* (sI-lsln'thrQ-pIst) n. [\piX6s and dv- 
dfxarroi.] One who believes Christ to have been a mere 
man , a humanitarian. Smart. 

PsjT-TA'cEOVS,* (sit-ta'shys) a. Of the parrot kind P. Cyc. 

Pso'xs, (sa'sis) n. [i//(5a.l pi. VSOJE. {Anat.) The name of a 
muscle in the loins, of which there are two. 

Ps^'RX, (s5'ra) n. [ipdipa.] {Med.) A cutaneous, contagious 
eruption of very minute pimples ; the itch. 

Psp-Rl'x-sIfSj* ( 89 -rI'fli-sl 8 ) n. {Med.) A rough, scaly state of 
the cuticle. Brande. 

Ps6'ric,* (sa'nis) a- {Med.) Relating to psora. Herring. 

PBd'RjES,'*' n. pi. {Med.) Medicine for tho itch. Smart, 

Psy-jChI'a-trv,* n. Medical treatment of diseases of the 
mind. Month. Ren, 

Ps^^jeHj-cxi',* (sFk^kid) a. Relating to the soul , psycho- 
logical. Fo. Qu. Rev. 

Ps?-jCHp-li6p'jo, (sl-k9-16j'ik) ) a. Relating to psy- 

P8i^-ieHp-L6p'j-CAL, ( 8 i-k 9 - 16 j' 9 -kfiil) ) chology, or the 
soul} mental. IColendge. 

Ps1?-j0HP-l.6p'j-CAL-L^’*' ad. In a psychological manner. 

P8Y-j0H6L'p-ajiisT,* n. One versed m psychology. Bailey. 

Ps?-j0h6l'p-pVj (Bl-k81'9-j9) n. [i}^vxfi and Adyr^?.] The 
doctrine of the soul or mind ; a treatise on tho soul or 
mind ; mental philosophy ; metaphysics. 

Ps?-j 0 H 6 M' 4 .-JBHy,’*' ( 8 l-k 6 m' 5 i-k§) n. A conflict of the 
soul with the body. Walker. 

Ps?'jE!HP-mAn-0Yj* (sI'k 9 -mftn-B 9 ) n. Divination by con- 
sulting the spirits or souls of the dead. Walker. 

Ps5?-jeHR5M'£-T£R,* n. [^vxpds and pirpov.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the tension of tiie aqueous vapor con- 
tained in the atmosphere. Brande. [der. 

Pb5^-j0HRP-ph6'bj- 4.,'*'». A dread of any thing cold. Maun- 

Pt'Ar'MJ-oxn, (tSLr'm^’g^n) n. The white grouse game. 

PTftBr^DXc'TYL,* (t 6 r- 9 -ddk'til) n {OeoU) An extinct 
genus of Hying reptiles, adapted to fly in the air, of the 
order of saurians. Buekland 

PTfiR'p-P6D,* (tSr' 9 -pW) Tu {Zool.) One of a wing-footed 
class of mollusks. Brande. 

Pt£r'Y-o5Id,^ (t«r' 9 -gyid) o. Wing-shaped. Brande. 

Ptisak, er tTx'tn) [tjz-zanS 8. W. F. Ja. K.f Hz'- 

gn, P. J> Sm. Wb.Jtu [ ntieane f Fr. } nntrdvnt Gr.l {Med.) 
A medicinal drmk made of a decoction of barley with 
other ingredients. 
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PTdL-¥-MA'lP, (tSl-f-mS'ik) a. Relating to Ptolemy the 
astronomer, or bis system of the universe, in which the 
earth is supposed to be the centre. 

Pt5'a-lI§m, (tl^fli-nam) n, [rrvaXiffpds.] (Med ) A flow ot 
salivh; salivation. 

PTy^'MX-odaUE, (tlz'm?i-g0g)n. rirrCff/uo and iyto.] {Med.) 
A medicine which causes a discharge of saliva or spittle. 

P0^B£R-TV, n. [pubertaSf L.] The time of life in which the 
generative faculties begin to be developed} ripe age.— 
(Law) The age of J 4 in men, and 12 in women. 

PV-b£s'c:!PNce, n. [pufreoco, L.] The state of arriving at 
puberty : — soft, downy hair on Insects or plants. 

PV-b£s'c?nt, a. [pubeacenof L.] Arriving at puberty: — 
covered with down or hair. 

P0'b;c,*, a. {Anat.) Denoting a bone of the pelvis. Roget, 

PDb'lic, o. [public, Fr. ; pub/tcus, L.] Belonging to a 
state or nation ; not private ; common to many } belonging 
to the community , common } open ; notorious , general- 
ly known , general ; open for general use or entertain- 
ment } as, a public road, a public house. 

PDb'eic, n. The people at large, tho community. — Open 
view , general notice ; as, in public. 

PDb'l.|-can, n. [pubheus, L.] A Roman officer of tho reve- 
nue, employed in collecting taxes or tribute } a tax-gather- 
er. Matthew. Now, a kee^r of a public drinking or eat- 
ing house. [Low.] Johnson. 

POb-lj-cA'tipn, 71. [Fr. } publico, L.] Act of publishing , 
tiiat which is published , any literary work published , an 
edition ; proclamation. 

PDB'Ljc-HEART'JtiD, a. Pubtic-spirited. Clarendon. 

POb'ljc-HoOse,* 71. An inn or tavern. — “ An inn or tav- 
ern, in ordinary language, is called a public- house.'*'' 
Booth. 

Pt5B'Lj-cIsT,* n. A writer on the laws of nature and na- 
tions. Burke. 

PVB-ii!p'j-Ty, 71. [pubheuiy Fr.] State of being public, pub- 
lic notice ; notoriety. 

PfJB'Ljc-Ey, ad. In a public manner } openly. 

POB'Ljc-MiND'i^D-NESS, 71. Public spirit. South. 

PDB't.ic-N£88. 71. State of being public } publicity. Boyle. [R.] 

1*Cjb'lIc-sp1r'}T-j;d, a. Having regard to the public inter- 
est apart from private good , generous ; liberal. 

P0b'L|c--sp1r'jt-?d-n£ss, n. Regard to public good. 

PDb'LISH, V. a. [pabher, Fr. } publico^ L.J [i. puhlished , 
pp. puBusHiNQ, PUBLISHED.] To muko pulilic } to Riako 
generally known ; to announce, to advertise, to declare 
openly , to promulgate , to reveal , to disclose ; — to print 
and ofibr for sale, as a book, newspaper. &c. 

PDB'Ljsii-x-BLE,* a. That may be published. Qii. Rev. 

POb'eisii-^r, 7». One who makes publicly or generally 
known , one who publishes books, &,c. 

PDB'LlSH-MfeNT,* 71. Act of publishing. Fabyan.— In the 
United States, it is used for an official notice, made by a 
town-clerk, of an intended marriage. Judge Jer. Smith. 

PVC-co6n',* 71. A red vegetable pigment, used by the 
American Indians:— a papaveraceous plant that pro- 
duces the pigment. P. Cyc. 

POcE, a. [Fr.J Of a flea color, dark brown } brown purple. 

Pu'c?-AN,* n. The plant-louse. Smart. 

PC'C£i.-ApE, 71. [Fr.l A state of virginity. Robinson. [R.] 

Pu'ce-r6n,* n. {EnQ A genus of insects , the vine-fretter } 
plant-louse. Loudon. 

PDcK, n, [ piiAe, Icel. if Su. Goth.] In tho mytholo^ of 
the middle ages, a sort of mischievous fairy, hobg^lin, 
or sprite , — called also Robin Qoodfellow. Shak. 

PCck'ball, 71. A kind of mushroom full of dust } puff- 
ball. 

PDCK^?R, V. a. [u PITOKERED } pp. PUCKERING, PUCKERED.] 
To gather into corrugations or small folds ; to wnnkle. 

P0cK'?R, V. A small fold or plication ; a wrinkle. 

PDcK'£RED,*(pak'9rd)p. a. Gathered into puckers} wrin- 
kled. 

PDcK'?R-?R,* 71. He or that which puckers. Ash. 

POck'fIst, n. 8ume as puckbalL B. Jonaon, 

PDd'd?r, 71. A tumult } a bustle, a bother. Locke. [Low.] 

POd'D^R, V 71. [t. PUDDERED , pp. PUDDERINO, PUDDERED.J 

To make a tumult or bustle } to rake , to potter. Locke. 

P0d'd£R, V. a. To perplex , to confound , to pother. Locke. 

POd'ding, n. [bottdtn, Fr. ,pudingf Swed-] A kind of food 
very variously comj^unded, of flour, milk, eggs, flruit, 
&c., boiled or baked : — something or the oonaistence of 
pudding: — a bowel stuffed with edible ingredletito: — a 
proverbial name for food. 

PCd'ding-bAg,* 71. A bag in which a pudding is boiled. 
ArbuVinot. 

POd'ding-fIsh,* b. A species of fish. Hamilton, 

POD'DjNG-GRdss, 7u A plant. 

POD'DlNG-HfeAD'^D,* o. Dull } stupld. Sterne. [Low.] 

P0d'd}NG-p 1£, n. A pudding with meat baked in it. 

POd^d|ng-sl££ve, n. A full sleeve, as of a clergyman 
in full dress. Sho^ 

POd^ding-stone,'*' n, (Min.) A stone or rock consisting 
of fragments, or small stones, conglutinated by a sort or 
cement } conglomerate } breccia. Hre. 
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PfrD'BlHO-trlBnE, n. The time of dinner; the time at 
wblM pudding, anciently the first dish, is set upon the 
table. Johngon. Kick of time ; critical minute. Hudtlrraa. 

PD]|'])LB, (piid^dl) n. [puteoUUf L. ; Welsh.] A snmll 
pool of dirty water ; a muddy plash : — a mixture of clay 
and sand reduced to a Bemi<nuid state. 

POD^DLBt V. a. [i. ruDDLSD ; pp. ruDDunOt rvDDLBV.] To 
make muddy or foul ; to mix with dirt and water : — to 
fill or stop up with a mixture of clay and sand, in or- 
der to exclude or stop water: — to convert cast iron into 
wrought iron. 

PDd'dlk, V. n. To make a dirty stir. Junius. 

POd'dlin©,* n. A process of changing cast iron Into 
wrought iron : — act of using a mixture of clay and sand 
for confining watei Francis. 

POd'dly, a. Muddy j dirty ; miry. Carets. 

PDd'dqck, n. A small enclosure ; a paddock ; — also writ- 
ten purrvek. [Local, Eng.J 

P0'DEN-cv»»- tp«d««^L.TMode 8 ty; shamefocedness. S^ai. 

Pp-D£N*i}4Ly* n.pL [L.] The private parts. Crabb. 

PV-Dl^'j-Ty, n. XpwUcXU^ Fr. ; pudicUtat L.] Modesty; 
chastity. HotoeU. 

POa'FftL-LSw, n. See Pawrxi-Low. 

P0^:g-RrLB, 0 . (puertUSf L.] Childish; boyish; youthfol; 
juvenile ; trifling. 

Pu-¥-r1l'J-tv, n. IpuerilitaSf L. ; puMlitif Fr.] Childish- 
ness : boyishness. 

PV-fiR'P^-R^iL, a. [tmer and peWo, L.] Relating to, or hap- 
pening after, childbirth ; as, the puerperal fever. 

PV-teR'p?-ROOB,* a. Bearing children. Smart, 

PO'j^Tf R. A kind of water-fowl. See Pkwxt. 

POff, n. r p<tf> Teut.] A quick blast with the mouth ; 

a small blast of wind : — a fongous ball filled with dust , 
any thing light and porous: — eomething with which to 
sprinkle powder on the hair: — exaggerated praise, as in 
a public notice or advertisement. 

PDfp, V. n. [boffeUi D.] [u puffed ; pp. puffiwo, puffed.] 
To swell the cheeks with wind ; to blow with a quick 
blast j to blow with scomfolness 5 to breathe thick and 
hard , to move with hurry ; to swell with wind or air. 

POff, v. a. To inflate, as with wind ; to inflate or swell 
with air; to drive with a blast: — to swell or blow up 
with pride or praise : — to praise extravagantly. 

PDff'-bAll,* n. Lycoperdon , a puffin, or a species of 
fungus , a mushroom nlled with dust ; puckbail. P. Cye. 

PCFF^BfRD,* a. The barbet or kingfisher. P. Cye. 

POff'^r, n. One who puffo: — a person employed by the 
owner of property to bid it up in order to raise the price : 
— a small sea-fish. 

POFF']?-R’jf,* n. Act of puffing ; extravagant praise. W. C. 
Bryant. 

POf'fjn, n. Fr.] A water-fowl ; a kind of fish : — 

a kind of fungus filled with dust ; a puff-ball. 

POp'fiw-Ap'PLE, n. A sort of apple. Jimsworth. 

PDFF'i-Nfias, ft. State or quality of being turgid or pufi^y. 

PfiFF^lNG,* n. Inflation ; extravagant praise. Burkk 

POff'Ino-lv, fld. In a puffing manner ; tumidly. 

PttFF'y, a. Windy ; flatulent , tumid ; turgid. 

PDg, n. A puck : — a monkey : — a small dog, a fondled dog 
or other animal. 

PDg,* a. Like a monkey; noting a species of dog. Ask, 

PDg'-d 6 g,* n. A small dog which bears a miniature re- 
semblance to the bull-dog. — “It is the common lap-dog 
of Italy.” Booth. 

PDg'-pAced,* (pfig'fost) a. Having a monkey-like face. 
Palmer. 

tPDo'GBRED, (pug'J^rd) a. Complicated ; puckered. More. 

Pugh, (pbh) tnten. Poh I expressing contempt. 

Pu'<ji|L, n. [puffdle^ Fr.] A small handful ; a large pinch, 
or 08 much as can be held between the thumb and first 
two fingers. Bacon. 

PO'yiL-lijfM, (pil'j)l-Izm) n. [pu^l, L.] The act or practice 
of boxing, or fighting with the fist. 

PO'qijL-IST- n. A i^bter with the fist ; a boxer. 

P0-^;Zr>l8T'lc,* a, elating to pugilism or boxing. Qk. Rev. 

PVG-kA'oiOVB, (-sbys) a, {pugnaz^lu] Inclmed to fight ; 
quarrelsome ; fighting; contentious. 

PyG-Rlc'l-Tir, R. Quarretsomeness : inclination to fight. 

POg'-nojbbd,* (pfig^ndzd) a. Having a short and thick 
nose. Palmor, 

POis'w?. (pA'o^) o. [fuisnd, Fr.] (Late) Young ; young- 
er ; inferior ; lower in mnk ; petty ; small ; puny. It 
is written jneny, when it is not used as a technical word. 
■— Putsne judge, a term applied to the Judges and barons 
of the King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, in 
England, with the exception of the chief JusUeea and 
chief baron. 

PO’ia^XROE, [paHs-sKiis, S. J. F. Jo. K. 9m. R. Wk. ,• m- 
is's|«s, P. / pfL’^o^na or pv^Xs^agns, mi n. [Fr.] Pow- 
er i strength : force. Spoi^. 

yPO'ja-aXifT, fpa'is-sam, S. W. J. F.Ja. Sm.R. Wb. f pu- 
Xs'sgnt, P. it. .joh, Scott, Enuck.] su [Pr.] Powerftii; 
strong ; forcible. SkoJk. j l j 

^PO'jB^XitT-LY, ad, Powerfolly; forcibly. Berners, 


POKE, R. A vomit ; medicine causing vomit ; an emetic. 
PORE, V. n [i. ruxEo ; pp. pukiho, roxED.] To spew; to 
vomit. Skak. 

PORE, 0 . Of a color between black and russet ; pace. 9kak, 
See Puce. 

POk^rr, r. One who pukes ; an emetic. ChrtM. 
PDL'jeHRj-TVDEf n. [pulchntudo, L.J Beauty, grace; 
handsomeness. More* ' 

POLE, ». R. [piflttier, Pr.] [t. pucbd ; pp. ruuno, puled.] 
To cry like a chicken. Cotgravc, To whine ; to cry , to 
whimper. Shak. 

P&L&x,* n. [L.] (JSnt.) A genus of insects ; the flea. 
Crabb. 

PO'Ljo, n. A plant or herb. Ainsteertk. 

PO'Li-cfiNE,^ a. Relating to fleas; pulicous. Maunder. [r.I 
PO-Ll-cSsE', a. [puHeosus, L.] Aboundingwith fleas, [r.] 
PO'liJ-coOs,* a. Relating to fleas ; pulicose. <^nare. (E.j 
POl'ing, n. The cry as of a chicken, or child ; a whine. 
POl'ing-ly, ad. With whining ; with complaint. 
PC'L|-6 l, n. A plant or herb. Aoisteortk. 

PDl,k,* n. A compact company or collection : — a hole foil 
of mud. Forby. [Local, Eng.J 
P&lk'm'A,* n. A Lapland sledge. Smart. 

POLL, V. a. [u PULLED ; pp. rvu.itia, pulled.] To draw 
violently towards one ; opposed to push, which Is to drive 
from one , to draw forcibly ; to haul ; to drag ; to pluck ; 
to gather , to tear: — to impress by pulling at a printing- 
press. — To pull doxon, to subvert ; to demolish. — To puU 
up, to extirpate ; to eradicate. 

POLL, n. Act of jpulling ; contest ; struggle ; pluck. 
POll^Xck, n. That which keeps back , a restraint. 
[POl'lrn, r. [pottlaille, Fr.] Poultry. Beaum. ^ FL 
POll^er, r.' He or that which pulls. 

POl'lrt, n. [poukt, Ft.] A young hen. Browne. 
POl'lry, n. [potUte, Fr.j One of the six simple machines 
or mechanic^ powers, consisting of a wheel movable 
about an axis, and having a groove cut in its circumfer- 
ence, over which n cord oMses, for raising weights. 
POl'LRYED,* (pftl'^d) a. ^rnished with pulldys. Howell. 
PDl'lv-LATE, V. n. [puLlulo, L. ; puUuler, Fr.] To germi- 
nate ; to bud. Qranger. 

POl-lv-la'tiqn, w. The act of budding or growing. 
More. 

PDL'Mp-NA-Ry, a. [pulmo, LO Relating to the lungs , af- 
fecting the lungs ; jiulmonic. 

PDl'mo-na-rv, n. [pulmonaria, L.] The herb lungwort. 
Ainsworth. 

PyL-M6N'|C, n. One diseased in the lungs. Arbuthnot 
PVL-m6n'ic, a. [pulmo, L.] Belonging to the lungs ; pul- 
monary. 

PVL-MoN'i-CAL,* a. Relating to the lungs ; pulmonic. 
Blount, 

PhL-M9-N'iF'?R-ot5s,*a. H.ivmgor producing lungs. Oent. 
Mag. 

PDlp, n. [pulpa, L. ; pvlpe, Fr.] Any soft mass; the soft 
part of fruit. 

PrjLP,* V. a. [ 1 , pulped; pp. pulpiho, pulped.] To reduce 
a vegetable substance to pulp. Dunglxson. 
tPDL-PA-TodN',* 7J. A sort of confection or cake. Marts. 
PDl'pi-nCsh,* n. State of being pulpy. Jns. Johnson. 
POl'PJT, [pul'pit, S. m. J. F. .Ja. K. Sm. Wb., pul'p;t, P.] 
n [pvlpituni, L.] A structure, or a raised part, in a 
church or public building, from which a sermon or ora- 
tion IS delivered , a rostrum. Dnjden. 

POl'p}T-£lr,* n. A preacher, In contempt. Dr. South. 
POL'PiT-fiL'Q-QUfiNCE,* n. The eloquence or oratory of 
preachers. Booth. 

P0l-p1t'|-cal,* o. Relating or suited to the pulpit. 
A'ih. [r.J 

POl-pIt'i-cal-lv,* ad. In the manner of the pulpit. Ld. 
Chesterfield. [R.] 

POl'P|T-Ish,* a. Relating to, or like, the pulpit. Ckalmrrs, 
PDL'POys, a. [pulpeux, Fr.j Soft; pappy, pulpy. Pkd- 
lips. 

POL'POVS-NfiBS, n. The quality of being pulpous. 

POL'py, o. Consisting of pulp, soft, pappy. 

PUZQUE,* (pQl'ka) n. [Sp.J A vinous beverage resembling 
cider, obtained foom the Mexican aloes or American 
agave. P. Mag. 

PCl'sa-tIle, a. [pulsatihs, L.1 Fit to be struck, beaten, 
or acted on by pulsation, as a drum or tabor. 
PVL-sA'tiqn, n. [ pulsatio, L.] The act of beating or strik- 
ing , motion of the pulse ; a throbbing. 

PDl'sa-tIve,* a. Having an impelling power. CMdsmUk, 
PVL-sa'tpr, ru [LJ Striker ; a beater, [b.1 
PDl^8^-tq-ry> a. l^atmg like the pulse; U!h>bbing. Wotr- 
ton, 

PfiLSE, n. [pulsus, L.] pL pfiLS^ip& The pulsation or mo* 
tion of an artery, depending on the impuim given to the 
blood by the aeflon of the heart ; a slight stroke ; a throb ; 
oscillation ; vibration. — 7b fed ends pulse, to try to 
know one’s mind artfully.'— [jrWs, L.] Leguminous 
plants, cultivated for their pods or seeds, as tbs pea, 
bean, vetch, lupin, dec. 
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PULSE, V. ft. To beat, as tbe pulse. Rofa, [r.] 

POlse. «. a. To drive, as tbe pulse is driven. Smith* [r.] 
POLSS'LESS,*^ o. Destitute of pulse. Wordsworth* 
PVL-sTf^jo, a* [vulaus and/i^, Lu] Moving or exciting 
tbe pulse. Smtuu [R.] 

POl^siqn, (pdl'shyn) n. [pidsuOf L.] Tbe act of driving or 
of forcing forward, in distinction to suctum or tracUon* 
Mere* 

Pyir-Tl^cEoys,* (pvl-^'sb^) 0 . Eesembling pap ; macer- 
ated. BamiUon* 

fP^L^TlSE, It. [puUigy L.] A poultice. Burton, 
FtJL'VER-^-BLE, a. {pvloens, L.] That may be pulverized ; 
l^lverizable. Boyle* 

i POL'VER-AxE, V, a. To pulverize. Coekeram. 
*DL'VER-lfNE,* n. The ashes of barilla. Ure. 
PDl'ver-1-EA-ble,* a. That may be pulverized. P. Mag. 
PDl-V¥R-J-ZA'ti 9N, n. Act of pulverizing ; state of being 
pulverized , reduction to dust. 

PDl'VER-Ize, e. a* [ptdverOf ; pulvdriserf Fr.] Ft. rotr 
TBRIZZD ; pp. PULVSRIZINO, PULVBRizsD.] To roduce to 
powder or dust. 

Pul'ver-oGs> a. Consisting of dust or powder. Smart. 
PVL-v£r'V-LENCE, n. Ipulverulontutf L.] Dustiness, 
dust. 

PVL-vfiR'V-LEwT,* a. (Bot.) Dusty ; powdery. P. Cye. 
POL'VfL, n. IpulvUlum, L.] sweet-scented powder. 
Gay. [r.] 

tPOLVlL, e. a. To sprinkle with pulvil. Congreve. 
FVL-vlL'L6f* n, ! pi. PULViLLOs. A small bag or cushion 
stuffed with perfumes. Addison. 

PVh-yVyj^Rt* n. [L.] {Med.) A medicated cushion. Crahb. 
PDl'vj-N^TE,* a. Cushion-shaped ; pulvinated, Loudon. 
PDl'vi-nAt-ED,* a. {Arck^ Swelled , swelling us a pil- 
low. Brands. 

PO'Mhi* ft* (Zcol.) A ferocious American animal, of the 
genus £ncy, 

PO'Mi-CATE,* V. a. To smooth with pumice. Maunder. 
1|P0/MJCI^ or POm'ice, [pu'mis, 5. J. F. Sm. ; piira'is, P. 
£.Ja. K* Wb.; pd^mis ur pdm'|S, W.] n. [pumeZf purni- 
ciSf L.] A substance frequently ejected from volcanoes, 
lax, spongy, and porous ; a slag or cinder of some fossil. 
PV-MF'cEoys,* (pv-mish'i.is) a. Having the nature of pu- 
mice. Smart 

IIPC'mice-Stone,* n* The cinder of a fossil. Ash. 
PDm'm^ce,’* 71. Apples ground. Forty. See Pomace. 
P&M'MEL, n* See Pommel. 

POmp, n. [pompCf D. dr Fr.] An engine or machine by 
which water is drawn up from wells: — a shoe with a 
thin sole and low heel. — The suction^ or suckings pump^ 
the common household pump, — The /orcc, or forcing, 
pumpf a pump which is capable of driving a stream of 
water above the pump-barrel, by means of compressed 
air. ~ The ehatn-pumpf a pump used m ships of war. — 
Air-pump. See Air-pump. 

POmp, tj. n. [pompsnf D.] [t. pumped; pp. pumping, 
PUMPED.] To worK a pump ; to throw out water by a 
pump. 

PtiMP, tJ. a. To raise or throw out, as by means of a pump : 

— to elicit or draw out artful^, or by any means. 
PDmp'-bbAke,* ». (Maut.) The handle of a pump in a 
ship. Crabb. 

PDmp'-cXn,*ii, a vessel for pouring water into a pump, to 
make it work. Crabh. 

PDmp'-dale,* ) n. (MauL) A trough into which the water 
PDmp'-vale,* I runs that is pumped out, a tube used 
with a cbaid-purap. Crabb. 

POmp'er, r. He or that which pumps. 
POm'per-'RTck^el,* 71. A kind of bread eaten by the peas- 
ants of Westphalia, made of bran. It has a little acidity, 
but is agreeable to tbe taste. Brands, 

PRMP'iSEAR,''' n. Materials for pumps. Smart* 
POmp'-hood,* (-hdd) n. A head or covering for a chain- 


pump. Mar. Diet 

POMP'lQN, (-yvn) n* [pompon^ Fr.] A plant and its fruit. 

PDmp'kjn, n. A plant and its fruit , the pumpion. — Pump- 
kin, though a corrupted orthography, is new the most 
common. 

PDMP'-MiK'ERi*R* One who makes pumps. Gent Mag. 

PCmp'--bp£ar,* «. The bar to which tbe upper box of a 
pump is fastened. Ure* 

PON, H. A play upon words, the wit or point of which de- 
pends on some resemblance of sound, with a difference 
of meaning ; a quibble ; a witticism ; a conceit. 

PDn, V. 71. [u ruNNED } j^* PuiTNiMa, PUKNEO.] To ploy on 
words so as to make puns ; to quibble. 

POn, V. a. To affect or persuade by a pun. Addioon* • 

POnou, V* a. [poinfotmsr, Fr. j punehar,pungir, Sp., from the 
Latin pungere,] [i. funched; j^. punching, fonoheo.] 
To bore or perforate with a sharp instrument ; to push or 
strike with the fist. 

PDnoh, n* A pointed instrument Ibr making small holes ; 
E borer: — a Mow or push:— • a liquor made by mixing 
spirit with water, sugar, and the Juice of lemons.— 
[PeMmUs, It.] The buffoon or harlequin of a puppet- 


show ; Punchinello : —a short, thick-set man a horse, 
well set and well knit, having a short back and thin 
shoulders, with a broad neck, and well lined with Iht. 

POnch’t,!*- [Vulgar.] 

PDnch^-bowl, (-bon n. A bowl to bold punch. 

POnch'eqn, (pQnch'vn) n. [poingonf Pr.j An instrument , 
a sort of puncher or punch: — a shon post: — a dorm 
cask ; a measure for liquids, oontaming from 84 to 120 
gallons. 

PITnch^EB^ a* He or that which punches ; an instrument 
that makes an impression or hole. 

PDn'chin,* 71. A short piece of timber, placed to support a 
weight. Crabb. 

PDn-chj-n£l'l6,7», [polichinsUe, Fr. j ptdeineUo, It] A sort 
of buffoon J a punch. TaBer. 

PGnc'tate,* o. (ZooL) Having many points or minute im- 
pressions, which do not perforate the surfVice. Brando. 

PDnc'tat-ed, a. [punctatua, lu] Drawn into a point; 
full of small holes , dotted. 

PDnc^tj-form,* a. Having tbe form of a point Loudon. 

PDnc-tIl'i 6, (punk-tlPy6) tu [punttgUOf It, from jpitTietaTii, 
L.] pi* pDnc-tIl'io§. a nicety; a nice point In behav- 
ior , a nice point of exactness. 

IIPDnc-tIl'iovs, (pQnk-tll'yys) [pSnk-ttl'yvs, S. W, J. F, 
Ja. K. Sm. f pfink-tll' 9 -as, P.] a. Nice ; very exact; pre- 
cise, scrupulous, punctual or exact to excess. 

U POnc-tIl'io ys-LV, (pank-tXl'yys-lij) ad. With great nicety. 
PDnc-t1l'iovs-n£ss, (p&nk-tll'y viands) Nicety; ex- 
actness. 

PDnc'tipn, (pangk'shyn) ti. [punetio, L.] A puncture. 
PDnc'to, 7t. [punto, Bp.j Nice point of ceremony ; punc- 
tilio. Bacon. The point in fencing. Shak. 

PDnct' v-.^L, (pungkt'yy-?!) u. \jpum.ctuU, old Fr.] Comprised 
in a point ; done at the precise time ; obsen^g the ex- 
act time ; exact ; nice ; punctilious. 

Pi)NCT'V-AL-lsT,7i. One very exact or ceremonious. Milton. 
PDnct-v-Xl'i-tv, (pungkt-yvi-&l' 9 -t^) tu Q,uaiity of being 
punctual , nicety , scrupulous exactness. 
PDNCT'V-ALrLV, ad. Nicely, exactly; scrupulously. 
PONCT'v-AJb-N£ss, 71. Exactness ; punctuality. 
POnct'V-Ate, (pQngkt'yy-at) t>. a. [punctuer, old Fr.] [i. 

PUNCTUATED , pV. FUNCTUATINO, FUNCTUATED,] To mark 

with written points ; to point. 

PGnct-v-a'tiqn, 71. [old Fr.] The art of dividing words 
and sentences by means of murks or points ; the {u:t of 


pointing. 

PuNCT'v-A-TpR,* n. One who punctuates; punctuist. S. 
Phelps. 

POnct'v-Ist,* 71. One skilled in punctuation. Smart 
PDnct'v-late, V . a. [punctulumy L.] To mark with small 
spots. Woodward. 

PDnct'vre, (pungkt'yyr) tu [punetus, L.] A small, sharp 
jKiint ; a small prick , a hole made with a sharp point. 
Punct'vre, V . a. [u punctured ; pp. puncturing, punct- 
ured.] To prick ; to pierce with a small hole, 

POn'djt,* 71. (East Indies) A learned Brahmin. Hamilton. 

I PCn^dle, 7U A short and fat woman. Ainsworth. 

'Onq,* n. A rude sort of sleigh, or oblong box, made of 
boards, and placed on runners, used in tbe United States 
for drawing loads on snow by horses. JV*. A. Rev. 
PDn'gar, (pung'pr) tu A crab-fish. 

PON'pEN-cy, TU The quality of being pungent; sharpness ; 
heat or sharpness to tbe tongue ; smartness ; acridness ; 
acninoniousness , keenness. 

PDN'<jiyNT,a. [pungens, L.] Pricking ; sharp or acrid t%the 
tongue or palate , smart , piercing ; sharp , acrimonious ; 
biting. . 

PCN'pyNT-Ly,* ad. In a pungent manner. Clarke. 
Pu'N|c,* a. Relating to the Carthaginians: — faithless; 
treacherous , as, “ Punic faith,” ironically used for treach- 
ery. Milton. 

PO'Njc,* 71. The language of the ancient Carthaginians. 

Ency . [ery. 

P&Nf-cd FVde^,* [L.] “ Carthaginian faith ; ” — treach- 
fPO'NicE, (pfl'njs) TU A wall-louse , a bed-bug. IJudihr^. 


PV-Nr'CEOVB, (py-nlshV) a. [ pitnicsiw, L. 1 Scarlet. Rai/ey. 

PiI'N^-Nfiss, TU State of being puny ; smallness. 

POn'ibh, ». a. [puTiw, L.] [u punished ; j»p. punishing, 
punished.] To chastise , to afflict with penalties or death 
for some fault or crime , to correct ; to chasten ; to disci- 

P^n'^sh-a-ble, a. [puRwroWfi, Fr.] That may be punished ; 
liable to punishment. . 

PCN')aii-A-BLE-NfiB8, 7t. The quality of being punishable. 

PClf'|8H-ER, R. One who punishes. 

PDn';sh-mEnt, tu Act of punishing ; any infliction of 
suffering or pain imposed on one who has committed a 
fault or crime , a penalty , correction. 

tPy-NP'TiQji, (py-nlsb'vn) » [Fr. ; pwmdo, li.] Punish- 
ment. Mirror for Mag. 

PO'Ni-TlvE, a. [|iu7ua,L.J Relating to punishment; inlUct- 
ing punishment ; penal. Hammond* 

tPO'Nl-Tp-RY, a Punishing ; punitive. BaBey. 
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n, A common jn-ostitute ; a strumpet. Shak, A kind 
of fiingus used for tinder. *^sh. Rotten wood ; touch- 
wood. 

n. The art or practice of making puns. Taller. 
PyN-N6L'p-9y»* n. The art of punning. Pope. [R.] 
PCN'ST^R. n. One given to punning, a quibbler; a wit. 
PCnt^ n. A flat-bottomed boat. 

PDN'R V. n. To play at basset and ombre. Addison. 

PDnt'i? R.* n. [pointeurj Fr.] One who plays at faro or bas- 
set, with the banker or keeper of a faro bank. Bouvter. 
PC'Ny, 0. [puwne, Fr.] Young, inferior; inferior in rate 
or size; i^tty , little, puisne. See Puisnr. 

PC'Ny, 71. A young, inexperienced person. Bp. Halt. 

PDp, V. n. {u PUPPED ,pp. puppirro, pupped.] To bring forth 
wtielps , used of a bitch bringing forth young. 

PDp,* n. A puppy , a whelp. Smart. 

PD>P4 j n. [L.] pi. PUPJS. Chrysalis. Paley. A genus of 
land snails. 

POPE,* n. [pupa, L.] The oviform nymph of certain in- 
sects ; chn sails. Brands. 

PO'PlLj n.[pupUlaj L.] The apple of the eye Bacon. — 
[puptUgj rr. , pupiUvLSf L.] A scholar , one under the care 
of a tutor , a student : — a ward , one under the care of a 
guardian. — ( Cwil law) One under the age of 14, if a male, 
or 12, if a female. 

Pu'PJL-ijL.(jiE, n. State of being a pupil ; wardship. 
PC-PJL-Xr'I-TV, n. [puptllantCy Fr.J {Law) The state of in- 
fants before puberty , pupilage. Cotjrrave. 

PO'P|ij-^-Ry, a. Pertaining to a pupil or ward. See Capil- 

LART. 

PV-PIP'A-®<^^5a,* a. Bringing forth pupee or pupes. Kirby. 
PV-Piv'p-ROGa,* a. Feeding on pupse or larvaj. Smart. 
PDp'p^t, n. [poitpce, Fr.] A little image moved by a wire 
in a show or mock drama: — a word of contemiR. — 
(T^umery) The upright parts for supporting the mandrel. 
PDp^p^t-mXn, ) n. The owner or master of a puppet- 
PDp'p^t-mXs't^r, I show. 

PDP'PtfT-PLiy,* n. A play with puppets , a mock drama. 
Johnson. 

POp'PRT-PLXy-ipR, n. One who manages puppets. Hales. 
POP'pipT-QUEEN,* n. A mock queen. Rowe. 

i PDP'PipT-Ry, n. Affectation. Marston. 

'tjp'p?T-8HOW, n. An exhibition of puppiets. 

PDP'py, n. lpoup(‘c, Fr.] A whelp , progeny of a bitch , a 
young dog : — a name of contemptuous reproach to a man. 
Shak. 

PDp'py, V. 71. To bring forth puppies , to pnp. 

PDp'py-lSM, 7t. Extreme affectation , conceit. 

PDR, or FUrr, n. A gentle noise made by a cat. Shak. 

PDr, r. 71. [i. ruRRED , pp. purring, purred ] To murmur, 
as a cat or leopard in pleasure. Oay. Written also purr. 
PDr, or PURR, V. a. To signify by purring. Oray. [R.J 
PV-ra'N-Ji,* 71. [Sanscrit.] p/. pv-ra'na?. The sacred books 
of India, which contain the explanation of the Shaster. 
Brands. 

PUr'b^ck-StSne,* 71. {Min.) A hard stone found at Pur- 
beck, in Dorsetshire, England. Ure. 

PUr'blInd, o. [corrupted from poreblind.] Near-sighted ; 

short-sighted , dim-sighted. Shak. 

PUR'BlInd-N^ss, n. Shortness of sight. Cotgrave. 
FUr'ciixs-A-ble, a. That may be purchased or bought. 
PUr'ch^SE, r. a. [pourchaser, old Fr.J [u purchased , pp. 
puRCHAsiifo, purchased.] To bargain for , to acquire, not 
inbent , to buy for a price ; to obtain at any expense ; to 
expiate or recompense by a fine or forfeit , to gain some 
xnBchanical advantage. — (JV*aut.) To raise or move heavy 
bodies by means of mechanical powers. 

PUr'chasE, n. [povrehas^ old Fr.] Act of buying, thing 
bought , any thing purchased or obtained otherwise than 
by fnhentance ; — a mechanical advantage. [ tRobbery ; 
plunder. SAoA.] 

PUr'ch^se-M 6 n- 9Y, n. Money laid out for a purchase. 
PUr'CHX 8-?B» a. One who purchases , a buyer. I 

PUr'c 6 w,* n. An oriental pnest of fire-worship. Bryant. I 
PURE, a. [pwr, Sax. ; pur, pure, Fr. ; purus^ L.j Clear, not 
dirty ; not muddy , tree from mixture with any thing else ; j 
free from dirt, stain, or guilt; not filthy; not sullied; 
unmingled ; genuine ; real ; unadulterated ; unpolluted ; 
clean : guiltless ; holy ; chaste ; mere ; not vitiated, cor- 
rupted, or mixed : — not connected with any thing extrin- 
sic , as, pure mathematics. 
tPURE, V. a. To purify ; to cleanse. Chaucer. 

FUrs'lv, od. In a pare manner ; merely ; completely. 
POre^N^ss, a. State of being pure ; purity ; clearness. 
PUr'E)LE, fpttr'fU) «, [pourJudSf Fr.] A sort of ancient 
trimming for women’s gowns, made of tinsel and thread ; 
purfte. B^lsy. 

tl^R^FLE, V, a. [poui:fiUry Fr,] To deciarate with purflle ; to 
embroider. Spenser, * 

I PUb'ele, V. n. To be trimmed with purflle. Sir T. Herbert. 
’Ue'fle, 1 . a border of embroidery : same as purjiie. I 
{PUr^FLBV^, I SheUon, 

PUe'fled,* (pttr'fld) p. a. -Embroidered. ARUou. Elchiy 
sculptured. Jh-anae. | 
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TlfR'oA-MftKT,* n. A cathartic ; purgation. Baeon. 
?Va-&A'Ti9N, n. [purgattOy E.] Act of cleansing or purlfr> 
mg ; purification ; evacuation ; a cleansing ; a clearing. 
PUr'g^^-tIve, a. [purgatify Fr. ; purgaUvus, L.] Serving to 
cleanse or purge , cathartic ; cleansing. 

PUE'e^-TlYE, n, A cathartic medicine. Burton. 
PUr-ox-t6'rj-al, a. Relating to purgatory ; purifying. 
tPUR-QA-T5'Ri-jj.N, a. Some os purgatorial. Mode, 
rUR-ax-TO'El-AN,* n. A believer in purgatory. Johnson. 
PUR'6^-TQ-Ry, n. [purgaioriumy L.J A place of expiation 
or purification: — according to Roman Catholics, an in- 
termediate state of the souls of the penitent after death, 
and before the final Judgment, during which they are 
supposed to expiate, by certain punishments, the guilt 
which they have incurred through life. 

PUR'G^-TQ-RYy a. Cleansing; expiatory. Burke. 

PUr^e, V. a. [ purgeTy Fr. , purgOy L.] [i. purged ; pp. puro- 
irro, PURGED.] To make clear or pure , to cleanse , to clear 
from impurities or from guilt , to defecate ; to evacuate 
tne body by cathartics. 

PUr^e, V. n. To grow pure ; to have frequent evacuations. 
Purc^e, n. [purgSy Fr.J A cathartic medicine ; a medicine 
that evacuates the body by stool. 

PUr^'^r, 7u One who purges ; purge , cathartic. 
PUR9 'jn»,* 71. Purgation ; lax state of the bowels. 
PUr^'ing-FlXx,* n. Dwarf wild flax ; a medicinal plant. 
Farm. Ency. 

PD-rj-fj-ca'tiqn, 71. [ptiT^catMj, L.] Act of purifying; 
state of being purified ; a cleansing , a Hebrew rite after 
childbirth. 

jPv-RiF'j-CA-TlVE, a. [pur\Jicattfy old Fr.] Tending to 
jjurify. Cotgrave. 

Pu-rj-fj-cA'tqr,* n. A purifier. Blackwood’s Mag. 
PV-Hlr'1-CA-Tp-Ry, a. Having power to punfy. [r.] 
PO'rj-fi-ER, 71 . He or that which purifies ; cleanser. 
PO'ri-form,* a. {Med.) Having the form of pus. JJunglison. 
Pu'R1-FY, V. a. [purifier. Fr. 'ypurificoy L.] [i. purified ,pp. 
PURIFYING, PURIFIED.] To make pure ; to free from any 
extraneous admixture ; to free from guilt or pollution ; to 
cleanse ; to clarify , to clear from barbarisms. 

P0'h}-fy, V. 71. To grow pure. Burnet. 

P0'ri-fy-}Ni^ 71 . Act of making pure ; purification. 
PO'rjm,* 71. The feast of lots, among the Jews, in com- 
memoration of their deliverance from Haman’s conspira- 
cy. Cra^b. 

PO'KI^M,* «. [punsmcy Fr.] Rigid purity ; niccness in the 
! use of worifs. MitJonL 

PO'rjst, 71. [purtsity Fr.] One scrupulously nice in the use 
of ^^ords. 

Pu^Rl-TAN, 71. An advocate for purity in religion: — one of 
a class of dissenters from the church of England, in the 
time of Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts, who were ad- 
vocates for a greater purity of doctrine and discipline ia 
I the church. 

PO'Ri-T^N, a. Of or belonging to Puritans. Milton. 
Pu-R|-tXn'jc, ia. Relating to Puritans; strict; rigid; 
PU-R|-tAn'j-cal, J precise. 

Pu-Rj-TXN'i-CAL-Ly, od. In a Puritanical manner. 
Pu'Rj-TAN-ijM, 71. Doctrine and practice of Puritans. 
tPO'R}-T^N-iZE, V. a. To conform to the Puritans. Afovn- 
tagu. 

Pu'Rj-Ty, 71 . [puretiy Fr. ; puritas, L.] State of being 
pure , freedom from guilt or impurity , freedom from mix- 
ture, cleanness; innocence , chastity. 

PURL, 71, [contracted from vurfie.] An embroidered and 

f mekered border : — a soft now, as of a stream : — mant- 
mg of liquor : — medicated malt liquor: — ale or beer in 
which wormwood is infused. 

PUrl,i>. 71. [porluy Swed.] [i. purled 'ypp. purling, purled.] 
To murmur; to flow with a gentle noise; to rise or aii- 
pear in undulations. Shak. 

Purl, v. a. To decorate with a purl. B. Jonson. 

PUr'LIED, (pur'la) 7 l [pur and lieu, Fr.] vl. pUr^LIEH^. 
The grounds on the borders of a forest; border, enclos- 
ure ; district. 

PUr'lieO-MAn,* 71. A man who has the care of a purlieu. 
Blackstone. 

PUr'ljn, n. ; pi. pUe'lin?. {Arch.) A horizontal piece of 
timber lying on the main rafters, to support the common 
rafters, in the middle of their length. 

PUrl'|ng, n. The gentle noise of a stream. Bacon. 

PyR-LOlN', V. a. f*. PURLOINED ; pp. PURLOINING PUR- 
LOINED.] To steal, to take by theft. Spenser, 

PVR-LolN', t7. n. To practise theft, m. li. 

PVB-LblN'ftR, tt. One who purloins ; a thief. 
PVR-loIn'jng, n. Act of stealing; theft. Baeon. 
FUr'pXr-tv, n. {Law) A share or part of an estate. See 
Pour-party. 

POr'ple, a. [pourpre.Fx.\ purpureusy L.] Bed tinctured 
with blue. — (PotftiT/) Red. 

PUr^ple, n. A color produced by the mixture of red and 
blue : — the color which distinguished the Roman empe- 
rors ; hence imperial sovereignty : — the color of a car- 
dinal’s cloak ; hence a cardinalate : — a purple dress. 
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WfR'PLE, V, «. [pKrptirp, Lb] [u raftpLio; pp. vurpuro, 
FURFLBD.J To color wlUi purwo. Skak, 
PUe'plb-c6l'qred,* (pUrpt-xftPvrd) a. Having the color 
ol' purple. Sikok. 

PtiR'FLB-HOED,* (-diild) M. Same aa purpU<clor9d. Shak. 
PUR'PLf^, fpUr'plz) K. pL Spote of a livid red color, which 
break out in malignant fevera : a purple fever. 
PUr'ple-tIn^eDj* (-tinjd) a* Tinged with purple. Pope, 
PtTR^PLfSH, a. Inclining to, or aomewhat, purple. 
PtiR'PORT, n. [old Fr.j Deaign ; meaning ; aignification j 
intent , tendency of a writing or diacourae. 

PUr'port. V. «. [t. waraarao j pp, ruaroaTiRo, pparoaT- 
so.] To intend ; to tend , to ahow. 

PlIu'PQSE, (pdr'ppa) n, [propoo, Fr. ; propooittim^ L.] In- 
tention ^ design i effect , object ; view ; aim , reason , the 
end desired. — pi, A kind of enigma or riddle. — On pur- 
pose, for of purpose, designedly ; intentionally. 

POtt'ppsE, V. a. [i. ruRFosKD , pp. vuaroaiNa, ruarosao.] 
To intend ^ to deaign ; to resolve. 

P(]r'P<;> 8£, o. n. To have an intention or deaign 
PUh'pps£-l>£ss, o. Having no purpose or aim. Bp. HaU. 
P(Ir'pqh£-LY, ad. By deaign , by intention. Hooker. 
PUR-PRfc8T'VRE»*a. (Low) See Pouri'rciturk. Blackstone. 
PDr'prI^E, (pUr'prIz) n. [pourpns, old Ft. •, purprisum, law 
L.] A close or enclosure , as also tlie whole compass of a 
manor. Bacofn. 

Pi7Rfn?-K4,* n. [L.] {Med.) An eruption of small purple 
specks and patches, caused by extravasation of blood un- 
der the cuticle. — {Zool.) A univalve gasteropod. Braude. 
PIIr'pV-KjSTE,* n. Balt formed of purpuric acid and a 
base. Braude. 

PiiR'PV-RATE,* a. Relating to purpura. More. 

PUr'pOre,* n. (Her.) Purple, one of the colors used in 
blazonry. Braude. 

PVR-pH'rjj-^il,* a. Purple , beautiful. Akeusxde. [a.] 
Pt)R-PC'R)c,'<' o. (Chem.) Noting an acid, obtained by 
treating uric or lithic acid with dilute nitric acid. Ure. 
PUr'pV-RIne.* n. A coloring principle supposed by Ro- 
biquet to exist in madder. Ure. [Pur. 

PURR, n. A sea-lark. Ainsworth. The noise of a cat. See 
PURR, V. n. [l. purred , pp. purrino, purred.] To mur- 
mur as a cat, &c. See Fur. 

PUr'RING,* n. The murmuring noise of a cat. Bailey. 
PURSE, n. [bourse, Fr. ; piors, Welsh.] A small bag for 
money a sum of money. 

PURSE, V. a. [u puRaxD , pp. purbino, pursed.] To put 
into a purse ; to contract as a purse. Skak. 
PUR3E'-BeAr-£R,* n. One who carries the purse. Blount. 
PUR8£'F0L,*a. jpLPUESEFULS. As much 06 a purse will 
hold. Drydeu. 

PUrse'n£t, n. A purse made of network , a net of which 
the mouth is drawn together by a string. 

PUrse'-prIde, n. Pride which spnngs fVom wealth. 
PUrse'-proCd, a. Puffed up or made proud with money 
or wealth. Bp. HaU. 

PUrs'^r, n. An officer of the navy who keeps the accounts 
of the vessel to which be belongs, and also acts os pur- 
veyor. 

PUrse'-tXk-JNO,* n. The act of stealing a purse. Shak. 
PUr'8)-n£s 8, n. duality of being pursy. Mertoood. 
tPUR^siVE,* a. Fat and short-breathed : pursy. Ash. 
tPUR'sjvE-Nfiss, ft. Same as pursiness. Bailey. 

PUrs'eajn, (-lin) n. [poreeZlana, It.] A plant j a weed. 
PUR8'LA|N-TR£flj(4in-tr6) n. A shrub proper for a hedge. 
PyR-sO^^-BLE, a. ^at may be pursued. Sherwood. 
PyR-sU'Ai'^OB, n. Prosecution ; process consequence. 
PVR-sO'^NT, a. Done in consequence or prosecution of 
any thing , consequent ; conformable. 

PyR-sU'^-NT,* ad. Conformably j in consequence of. Sw{ft 
PyR-sOE', (pvr-sii') t>. a.lpoursuiore, Fr.] [». pursued , pp. 
ruRsuiNO, PURSUED.] To follow for some end ; to perse- 
cute : to chase ; to prosecute , to continue ; to imitate. 
PyR-sOE^ (pi^r-sdO v. n. To go on , to proceed ; to persist. 

Boyle. , 

PyR-sC'ER, n. One who pursues or follows. 

PVR-sClT', n, [poursuite, Pr.] Act of pursuing ; that which 
IS pursued ; a following ; a chase ; employment ; occu- 
pation. 

POr'suj-vXnt, (pUr'sw^-vknt) n. fpourstticont. Fr.] (Law) 
A state messenger. — (//<T.) A kind of probationer in the 
Heralds' College of England. [SAoA. 

PUr'sv, (pUr's?) a. [pause f, Pr.] Fat and short-breathed. 
PIIr^TI^-nXnce, r. [appartenanee, Fr.] The pluck of an 
animal. Ex. xii. 

I PO'B i ^ ’ generation of pus or matter. 

PO'rv-l£nt, [pfl'rv-lfint, S. W. P. J. KF.E.Sm. } pttrV 
l£nt, .At.] a. ymnUentus, L.] Consisting of pus } full of j 
pus ; resembling pus. 

PO'RV-LftNT-LV,* ad. In a purulent manner. Coleridge. | 
PyR-VEY', (pyr-vi') V. a. [pourvovr, Pr.' [i. purtsted;]:^. i 
pURPETirra, purveted.] To provide with ; to procure. 
PyB-VEY', (pur-vS') e. n. To buy in provisions ; to provide. 
PVR-VEy'^RCE, (pvir-vi'§ins) a. Act of purveying ; provis- 
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ion. — (EaghsA law) The providing of necessaries tor 
tlieJcmg’s house. 

PVR-VBy'OR, (pvr-va'vr) n. One who purveys: — a pro- 
curer , a pimp * — an officer who provides provisions and 
supplies for an army. 

PUEViBvlr, (pUr'vQ) n. [pourou, Fr.] Proviso} condi- 
tion. — (Lam) The body of a statute distinct from the 
preamble. 

Pus, n. [L ] (Med.) Matter, or a yellowish fluid, secreted 
in abscesses or sores, when they are healing. 

PO'sEY-l^M,* (pik's^-Um) ft. The principles of a class of 
divines of the church of England, so termed from Dr. £. 
B. Pusey, professor of Hebrew in the university of Ox- 
ford , called also, by some, Mewmanism, froui the Rev. J 
H. Newman, another prominent theologian of this class. 
Their views, iii relation to the doctrine: aud discipline 
of the church, are exhibited in variou/i publications, 
especially m a senes of “Tracts for the Times,” and 
they are, iii many particulars, much more assimilated 
to the views of the Roman Catholic church, than ure the 
views of most Protestants. Ch. Ob. 

POsu, V. a. [pousser, Fr.] [t. pushed } pp. pubhino, pushed.] 
To press against with force , to urge or press forward ; to 
strike With a thrust , to force ; to enforce , to drive to a 
conclusion , to importune. 

POsH, V. n. To make a thrust or effort , to rush. 

PCsii, a. Thrust; an impulse, force impressed , assault; 
attack ; a forcible onset ; a strong effort : — exigence , trial : 
extremity. — fpiwtula, L. A pimple, an eruption. Bacon.) 

POsh'ER, 71. One who pushes. 

POsu'iNG, a. Urging on, enterprising, vigorous. 

POsH'PlN, ». A child’s play, in which pins are pushed. 

Pu-8|L-LA-NiM'l-Ty, n. [pusiUanmiU, Fr.] State of being 
pusillanimous ; cowardice ; want of spirit. Bacon. 

Pu-s^l-IjXn'I-moDs, a. [pusiUas and anunus, L.] Having 
nobpirit, mean-spiritea , cowardly; timid, fearfhl. 

Pu 8 }L-lXn'J-moOs-lv, ad. With pusillanimity. 

PO-sjl-lXn'i-moDs-nEss, n. Pusillanimity. 

POss, n. The fondling name of a cat. IVatts. The sports- 
man’s term for a hare. Oay. 

PCs'sY,'*' a. A fondling name for a cut , the diminutive of 
puss. Booth. [tulate. Maunder 

PusT'y-LAR,* a. Having, or covered with, pustules ; pus- 

POst'V-lXte, (pdiSl'yy-lat) v. a. [pustulatus, L.] To form 
into pustules or blisters. Stackhoiu.e. 

POsT'V-Li^TE,*a. Covered with pustules ; pustular , pustu- 
lous. Loudon. 

PDst'Ole, (pus'tQI or ptist'yfll) [piis'tilL E. F. Ja, K. 
Sm.t pus'thul, fV. J.; pQs'chuK 6'.] n, [pustula, L.] A 
small swelling , a pimple , an efflorescence. 

PDst'V-LoD^ , a. Pull of pustules ; pimply. Cockeram. 

POt, V. a. [pwt, pwtian, Welsh.] [». put , pp. puttiwo, 
PUT.] To lay or reposlt in any place ; to place in 
any situation , to place in any state or condition ; to 
set ; to apply , to propose , to state ; to offer ; to re- 
duce. — To put about, to turn round. — To put by, to 
turn off ; to divert ; to thrust aside. — To put down, to 
repress ; to crush ; to degrade ; to confute. — To put 
forth, to propose ; to extend ; to emit, as a sprouting 
plant ; to exert. — To put in, to interpose ; to drive ; to 
enter , to offer as a claim ; to harbor. — To put in practieep 
to use ; to exercise. — To put off, to divest ; to lay aside ; 
to defeat or delay with some artifice or excuse ; to delay ; 
to defer ; to procrastinate , to discard ; to dispose of , to 
leave land. — To put on, to assume ; to forward ; to in- 
cite. — To put on or upon, to impute ; to invest with ; to 
impose ; to inflict , to assume , to take. — To put over, to 
refer. — To put out, to place at interest , to extinguish ; to 
emit, as a plant ; to extend ; to protrude ; to eiipel ; to 
drive fVom . to make public , to disconcert ; to disap- 
point ; to offend. — To put to, to lay by ; to assist with ; 
to punish by , to refer to ; to ex^iose. — To put to it, to 
distress , to (wrplex ; to press hard. — To put to death, to 
kill. — To put together, to accumulate into one sum or 
mask'. — To put up, to pass unrevenged or unnoticed : — to 
start from a cover ; to hoard ; to hide : — to expose pub- 
licly , as, “ These goods are put up to sale.” — Put caae^ 
an old elliptical phrase, signifying, suppose the case to be. 

POt, [pflt, S. P. J. E. F. Ja. ; pat or pUt, fV.] v. n. To 
move , to shoot or germinate ; to steer a vessel. - 7b put 
forth, to leave a port , to germinate , to bud. — To put to, 
to enter a haven. — To put in for, to claim. — To put m, to 
offer a claim. — 7b put tff, to leave land. -—To put ever^ 
to sail across. — To put to sea, to set salt. — 7b put up, to 
offer one’s self as a candidate ; to advance to; to bring 
one’s self forward to take lodgings or stop. Southey. 
— 7b put up with, to suffer without resentmeiit. 

POT, [pat, S. W. P. E F. K. Sm. ; pdt, Jiz.] n. An action of 
distress , a forced action. V Estrange. A rustic , a clown. 
BramsUm. A game at cards. — Put on, excuse ; shift 
evasion. [woman’s part 

POSTAGE, fi. [putain. Pr.] (Law) Prostitution on the 

PV-TA'MEK,* a. (Sot.) The inner eoat, or shell, or stone 
of a ftuit, commoiily ciUled the andocarp. Brands. 
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m. Fr.] The trade of a prostitute. 

PO'tvtXve, o. [vutatiff Pr., from jmto, L.] Supposed j re- 
puted ; not re& 

PuTOH'pOK,* fi. The root of a plant which grows in 
Sinde, is imported into China, and is burnt as incense 
in Chinese temples. McCulloch, 

PtlTOH^VK/ n. Same as mOchoek. P, Oye, See Putohoou. 
PO^T|D, a. [pKtufitf, L.] Mean j low ; worthless. Bp. Tap- 
hr, [R.1 

P(7^T][D-N£8S,n. Meanness; vileness, [r.] 

POT^Ldo, n. (Arch.) A piece of timber used for a brick- 
layer’s ^atform, or in scaffolding. 

POt^-Off, n. An excuse; an evasion; delay. Eing 
Jams. 

PV-TRfiD'l-NoOs, 0 . [putredOfh,] Stinking ; rotten ; putrid. 
Floyer. 

PC-TRE-FXc'Tlpir, n. [putr^fitciiont Fr . ; putns and /acio, 
It. 1 Act of putrefying ; rottenness ; decomposition of an 
animal substance by exposure. 

PO-trj^-fXc'tive, o. Causing putrefaction ; making rot- 
ten. 

PG-TRt^-FXo^Tivs-Mfiss,* ft. State of being putrefactive. 
Scott. 

PiJ'TR?-F?, V. a. [putr^/toTy Fr. ; jnttr^fiichy L.] [£. futrb- 
riED : pp. ruTRBFrirro, PUTREriso.] To msike rotten or 
putrid, as an animal subetance ; to corrupt with rotten- 
ness. 

PO^tre-f?, V. n. To rot ; to become putrid. 
PV-TR£8'c)gNCE, n. [putrescoy L.] Act of growing putrid 
or rotten , rottenness. 

PV-tr£8’C9NT, a. [putrssconsy L.] Growing rotten or pu- 
trid. 

PV-tr£8'oi-ble, o. That may grow rotten or putrefy. 
PO^TRJD, a. [puOridCy Fr. ; putndusy L.] Rotten ; corrupt ; 
tainted or aecomposed, as animal substance. — {Med.) 
Noting a kind of fever ; typhus. 

PV-TRfD^{-TY,* n. State of being putrid ; putridness. JDun- 
gUaon. 

Pu'TR|D-n£ 88, 71. Rottenness. Floyer. 

P0-trj-f|-ca'ti9N, n. State of becoming rotten. 
tPO'TRy, a. Rotten; putrid. Marston. 

POt'TJ?r, n. One who puts. — Putter on, inciter. Shak. \ 
P&T'TipR,* V. n. See Potts a. 

POT'TjNG-STdNE, It. A stone for the trial of strength. 
Pope. 

POt'TOck, n. [buteoy L. 1 A hawk; a kite. — (Abut.) A 
small shroud. Phillips. "Properly futtoek. See Futtocks. 
PCt^tY, n. A very fine cement of lime, used by plasterers : 
— a cement or composition, chiefly of whiting and oil, 
used by glaziers. 

PDt'tv,* V. a. To lay on a cement or putty. Ash. 

-PUY. See Por. 

POZ^ZLE, (pbz’zl) «. a. [pussa, pulsa, Icel. and Su. Goth.] 
[t. PUZZLED ; pp. puzzLiKTO, PUZZLED.] To pcrplez ; to 
confound , to embarrass ; to entangle , to put to a stand ; 
to tease ; to bewilder , to make intricate ; to entangle. 
PfJz^ZLE, e. n. To be bewildered or perplexed. 

PhZ^ZLE, (pfiz^zl) n. A toy to try ingenuity; anything 
that puzzles ; embarrassment ; perplexity 
P&Z’ZL£-fi£AZ>-JgD, a. Full of confused notions. John- 
son. 

PDz'ZLifRy n. One who puzzles. 

Ptiz'ZhlVi&y*p. a. Perplexing; confusing; intricate. 
POz'zq-lXn,* I n. A porous, volcanic substance. Smart. 
PDz-ZQ-LA'Nhi* i See Pozzola ka. 

PJc'NiTE,* n. (Min.) Shorlous topaz, a prismatic mineral ; 
shorlite. Brands. 

P5c'nq-8T?le,* n. (Arch.) An arrangement of columns, 
in winch the intercolumniations are equal to one diam- 
eter and a half of the columns. Brandt. 

P?E. See PiB. 

PYe’bXld. See Piebald. 

PifQ'hRQy n. A kind of eagle, having a white tail:>- 
a beast with white buttocks. 

PYG-hS’^bt, [pfg-mfi'gn, S. W.Ja,K. Sm, / pTg'm^n, P.) 

a. Belonging to a pygmy > dwarfish. 

PVa'Mft n, Ipygittiey Fr. ; ppgvususy h . ; irvypaToSy Gr.] 

i One of a natkm fhbled to be only three spans high. 
tenthy.] A dwarf; any thing little ; a species of monkey. 
PfG'MYt a. Dwarfish ; small ; pygmean. 

PStL'h’^dRZy* n. [nvAaydpat ] A representative of a Gre- 
‘ clan city, in the council of toe Amphictyons. Mttford. 
Py-L5R'io,* a. Relating to the pylorus. Boget. 

Py-Ld’EVS, n. [>rvXa;p<r<.] pi FY-h^'Rl, (AnaL) The low- 
er orifice of the stomach. 

Pf'QT. See PiBT. 

P^r'A-cXntb, n. [pyraeatuia, L.] A plant; a kind of 
thorn. Mason. 

Py-RXL^LQL-iTE,* fi. (ABh.) A mineral which changes its 
color Iw beat. Lkam, 

PV-RXx’^DdlD,* ji. A figure resembling a pyramid. 
Orabb, 

PtRAMJ^* n, A smaB water-epaniel. Booth. 

P£r’^-1CZI>, n, [pyramitUy Fr. ; nvpapitt Gt*] A solid figure, i 


standing on a polygonal, square, or triangular base, and 
terminating in a point at the top, the sidM being plane 
triangles. 

Py-rXm^;-d^, o. Relating to or formed as a pyramid. 
PY-rXk'|-D 4I..LY,* od. In the form of a pyramid. Browna. 
Pi^R-4L-xlD'|0, I 0. Relating to or like a pyramid ; py. 
Pi^R-A-MlD'l-OAZ., { ramidal. Locke. 
P£r-A-m 1 d' 1-04 JL-i«y, ad. In the form of a pyramid 
Broome. 

n. Quality of being pyramidicaL 

Scott. 

tPpR'd-xISy n. [li., pL PY‘RXx'f-JjS9.] A pyramid. Re- 
con. 

Py-RXB'<jiIL-LfTK,* n. (Jtfm.) A mineral found in fournild- 
ed prisms. P. C^c. 

F£re, 7l [pyray LJ A pile to be burnt ; a funeral pile. 
PfR-^-N£'^N,*a. Relating to the Pyrenees in Spam. Earn- 
shato. 

PYr-¥-n£'Ite,* n. (Mm.) A mineral from the Pyrenees ; 
a kind of garnet — Written also pyrsnite and pyrenaite. 
Brande. 

Py-RfiT'Jcs,* TL pL Medicines for fevers. SmarL 
PYR-^-TdL'o-qiy,* tl [irvperds and Adyog.] (Mod.) The 
doctrine of, or a treatise on, fevers. Brands. 
Pit-R&X'f-JBy* It. pi [I*.] (Med.) Fevers. Brande. 
P?-Rfix’}-c^L,* o. Relating to fever; febrile. Dr, Dtaer- 
son. 

PYr^i-f8rm,* a. (Bot) Shaped like ajpear. P. Oyc. 
PtR'iTE,* n. ,* pi PtR'iTES. (Mm.) The fire-stone ; a sul- 
phuret of iron or other metal. Danoin. — This Anglicized 
form of this word, though modern, is now in good use. 
Smart 

Py-RpTfi?, r^p9-n't8z, S. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm,t p^-n'tSz or 
plr'^-tfiz, tr. P.] lu sing. &. pi. [lu] Fire-stone , a sul- 
phuret of iron or other metal ; pyrite. See Ptrite. 
PV-RlT'ic,* > a. Relating to, or consisting of, pyrites 
Py-RlT' j-c^L,* y or P3nnte. Cleaveland. 
PfR-|T-lF^^;R-ous,* a. Containing or producing pyrites. 
Eaton. 

PYr'I-toOs,^ a. Containing nyrite ; pyritic. P. Oyc. 
PY-RI!>b' Q-L l.* n. pi [L.] Fire-balls, or other sorts of fire- 
works used oy the ancients. Crabb. 

PYR'G-jeHiiORE,* n. (Mm.) A reddish-brown, or black 
mineral, occurring in octahedral crystals. P. Cyc. 

' P^R-Q-clT'RjCy* a. (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained by 
distilling citric acid. Ure. 

Py-R6<ji'?-NoOSj* a. Causing tire ; igneous. Phillips. 
PYR'Q-L^y* n. (Bot.) A genus of plants ; the winter-green. 
Cr^b. 

Py-RdL'A-TRy, n. [iri)p and Xarpeia.] Adoration or wor- 
ship of fire. Young. 

PYR-p-LtG'N^:-oDs,*a. Noting an acid obtained from wood ; 

— same as pyrolignous. Brande. 

Pi^-<)-Lr&'N|c,* a. (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained by 
the distillation of wood. Hamilton. 

PYr-P-i.Ig^nov8,* <l Notmg an acid obtained from wood, 

I l^e. 

PYR-p-LjfTH';c,*a. Noting an acid obtained from uric acid. 
Smart. 

Py-R6i.'p-<jiy,» n. A treatise on beat or fire. Smart. 
PYr-P-lO'sIte,* n. (Mm.) Common black manganese, or 
a binoxlde of manganese. P. Cye. 

PfR'p-MXN-cy, fpIrVin^n-s^, fT. J. F. Sm. / pl'rv-mln- 
B^y S. E. Jo, K.f p9-r5m'gn-s9 or plrVnt&n-s^, P.l n 
[Kvpopavria,] Divination by fire. Ayliffe. [bert 

Pye'P-mXn-tio, il One who practises pyromancy. Her- 
Py-EfiM'^-T^E, [p^-rbm'^-t^r, E. W. K. Sm. Crabb ; pFi^- 
ro€-t^r, Jo.) n. (pyronUtrSy Fr. ; nUp and pirpovy Gr.] Au 
instrument for measuring the degrees of heat, or of tbo 
expansion of bodies by heat. 

PYR-p-MOR'PHiTE,* n. (Mm.) Native phosphate of lead ; 
a species of mineral. Brande. 

PYr-P-mO^cIte,* n. A salt formed of pyromucous acid and 
a base. OaZ>4. 

PYR-p-Mfl'cpps,* a. (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained from 
sugar, gum, and mucilage. Crabb. 

PYr'PPE,* r. (Mm.) A fiery, brilliant-red garnet. Brands, 
Py-R6PH'VNOUS,* 0. Rendered transparent by heat 
Smart 

PYR-p-PHdR^lO,* 0. Relating to pyrophorus. Brande. 
Py-RdPH’p-ROS,* n. A substance which spontaneously 
takes fire when exposed to air. Brands, 
PYe-p-phYz.^l7tb,*^ n, (Min.) A foliated mineral. Dana. 
PYr-p-pneO-mXt'|C,* a. Noting a kind of lanm fbr pro- 
ducing instantaneous light, by the action of inflammable 
air upon a metallic substance ; invented by Mr. Garden. 
Black, 

Py-RdRTH'lTE,* n. (Min.) A mineral reieml’ ling ortbite 
Brande. 

Pybobc^ebite,* n. (Mm.) A greenish mineral. Dana. 
PtR^Q^O&PHy* n. An instrument for measuring the inten- 
sity of heat radiating from a fire. Fronde, 

Py-Rd'B|s,e n, htvpoiatf.] (Med.) A burning redness in 
the fade. Craho, 
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Pr-ads'M^-LiT*,* n. (Jttn.) A native rabmurlate of Iron. 
Brande,, 

PtR'pTSdniE,* n. (JCbtt.) A iort of compound aecldian, 
which is remarkable for emitting phosphoric light. Brande. 

P1?b-q-t^r,tXr'jc,* a. Noting an acia obtained by distil- 
ling pure tartrate of potassa. Brande. 

IP^R-O-TfiCH'Nf-XN,* In. A maker of fire-works: a 
PfR-9-Tjpi3H-Nl'^ciXN,* ) pyrotechnist. Scott. 

iPtR-Q-T&eH'NfO,* a. Relating to fire-works j pyrotechui- 
cal. P. Cyc. 

llPpR-0-TftcH'N|-cxL, fl. Relating to pyrotechny or fire- 
works. ' 

j{P?R-p-TftiCH'NfC8, n. pi. [fl^p and Art of fire- 

works ; pyrotechny. 

jlPyR-Q-TBjCH'NlST, n. One who is versed in pyrotechny. 

llPv'R'p-TfijeH-NV, [plr'9-tSk-n9, W. P.J.P. Sm. ; pVrif-tSk- 
n?, b'. E. Ja. K.] n. [pyroiechme. Pr.] The art of manag- 
ing fire, particularly as applied to the art of war, and 
more especially the making of ornamental fire-works for 
amusement. 

PV-rOt'jc, n. [pyrotiquej Fr., firom Trvprfw, Gr.J (JIfed.) A 
caustic medicine. 

PV-r6t'|C,* o. Caustic: burning. Aeh. 

PfR'px-fiNE,* n. (Mn.) The augite ; a crystallized miner- 
al. Brande, 

P5^R-px-tL'ic,* a. (Ckem.) Applied to a spirit produced by 
the destructive distillation of wood. Brande. {Ure. 

Py-R6x'v-LINE,* n. A substance found m pyroxylic spirit. 

PvR'rhjc.^ (plr'jk) n. An ancient, military, quick dance, 
Invented by Pyrrhus: — a poetic foot of two abort sylla- 
bles. SmarL 

PtR'RH)c,* a. Relating to Pyrrhus, or to a dance invented 
by him. Brande. 

PyR-RHliBH'i-AN,* a. Noting a military daaee tnvented by 
Pyrrhus i pynmc. Ormtd. 


Pf B'RHlTB,* n. (MitL) A thlupral df an oraiife yeRo#. Dana, 

PtR-RHQ-WE'Ai*?* «• Relating to Pyrrho. 

PyR-RHttN'jo,* (pp-rBn'ik) a. Relating to Pyrrhonism. 

PfR'RHQ-Nti^BC, (pir'^-hlzm) a, Scepticittn ; the doctrine 
or principles of Pyrrho ^ the founder of the sceptical jdii 
losophy. 

PfR'RHQ-NisT, n. A follower of Pyrrho j a sceptic. JIfare. 
ton. 

l|Py-THXfii-c>-fcfi'xWi [p9-thag-o-r8^an, W. Ja. K. 9m.} pith- 
a-gO'rp-fih, PF6.] a. Relating to Pythagoras or his philos- 
ophy. 

IIPy-THXo-o-RE'^N, tt. A follower of Pythagoras the phi- 
losopher. 

(|Py-THXQ-c>-R£'4LN-l9iit,* n. The doctrine of Pythagoras 
Bailey. 

P?tii-a- 06 r'|c, a. Same as Pythagorean. Warburton* 

PfTH-A-&6R'l-CAL, a. Same as Pythfigorean. More. 

PV-THXa'Q-Rl§w, n. The doctrine of Pythagoras. JIfors. 

PtTH^l-XN,* a. Relating to Pythia, the priestess of Apollo i 
also to Grecian games celebrated, in honor of the Pythian 
Apollo, at Delphi. Crabb. 

PSTii'p-Nfess, [plthVnSs, JT. Sm. Wb. ( pl'th^-nfis, Ja.] a. 
[Ppthonissa, ll, from IXudo)*', Gr.] I’he priestess of Apollo 
at the oracle of Delphi : — a sort of witch. Bp. Hall. 

Py-Tn6N'|c, a. [n’etlwi/ticds.] Pretending to foretell future 
events. Ricaut, 

P5th'p-nIsm,* n. The art .of foretelling future events by 
sorcery. Cole. 

PyTH'p-Nl8T, n. A conjurer. Coekeram. 

P?-ftL'cprr,* n. ; pi. py-Dl'cX- {Med.) A surgical instru- 
ment for extracting pus from a cavity. Dungheon. 

pyx, R. [ psiXM, L.] The box in which the host is kept by 
Roman Catholics: — a box used for the trial of gold and 
silver coin 
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^ a consonant, and the 17th letter of the alphabet, is 
always followed by v. It has the sound of k or c 
hard^ and the u which follows it, when not silent, is 
sounded as to ; as, qttaili pronounced ktcail. Q is used as 
an abbreviation oi queen, question, and query. 

Quab, (kwSb) n. [quabbe, or qu^pe, Teut,] A sort of 
fish. 


Q,uXck, (kwftk) V. n. [mtacAfia, Teut.] [i. quacked, jjp. 
QUACKiRo, QUACKED.] To Cry like a duck to chatter 
boastingl}^ to brag loudly ; to talk ostentatiously. 

,Q.uXcK, n. The cry of a duck : — a vam, boastful pretender 
to a science or art which he does not understand, par- 
ticularly medicine; an irregular, tricking practitioner in 
physic. Pope. 

GuXcK, a. Falsely pretending, or falsely alleged, to cure 
diseases ; as, a quatdi doctor, a quack medicine. 

duXcK^ENED, (kwXk'knd) p. a. Almost choked j quack- 
led. Lemon. [I^cal, Rng.j 

GuXck'j^r-Y, a* The character and practices of a quack ; 
irregular practice ; vain and false pretensions. 

auXcR'iSH, a. Boastful and tricktidi ; like a quack. 
Burke. 

(iTjXcK.'t§M, n. The practice of quackery, .dsh. [R.] 

UuXc'KLE,* v. a. & n. [i quackled j pp. quackliro, 
QUACKLED ] To Interrupt In breathing; to almost choke , 
to sufiitcate. Holloway. [Provincial in England, and col- 
loquial in America.] 

QuXc'kled, (kwak'kid) p. a. from Quackle. Almost 
choked. Pegge. See Quackle. 

QuXck'sXl-v?r, [kwdk'sSl-v^r, S. W. P. Ja. R.; kwJik'- 
s'A-v^r, Sm.] n. [quack and salve.] A quack who deals 
chiefly in salves and ointments, a medicaster ; a charla- 
tan. Burton. 


fQUAD, (kw3d) a. [miaed, Teut.] Evil ; bad. Oower. 

Q.uad'ra,'^ (kwba'ra) n. {^ch.) A square moulding, 
firamo, or border, encompassing a bass-relief, f'raocis. 

QUAD'RX-^fiNE, (kw8d'ra-j6n) n. [quadragena. L ] A 
papal inaulgence, multiplying the remission or penance 
by forties. Bp. Taylor. 

ClUAD-RA-^Cs'l-MX,* (kw5d-) n. [L., fortieth.] The season 
of lent, so called because it consists of 40 days. — Quod- 
ragesima Sunday, the first Sunday in lent. Brande. 

AVAD-RA-9fis'i-iiiXL,(kw5a-ra-J€s^9-mal} a. [gaadmg’ssinui, 
L.] Relating to Lent ; lenten. 

(kwM-rg-488VXh»lz) n. pi. OtTer- 
ihgi formerly mad8, on mld-lent Sundky, to the mother 
church. 


Quad'rXn-OLR, (kw5d'r&ng-gi) n. [quadratus and on^ 
lus, L.] A plane figure, having four angles and four 
sides , a square. 

Quad-rXn'gv-lar, a. Square ; having four angles. 

Q-UAD'rant, (kwSd'rant) [kwk'drant, S. fP. K F. Ja. K. } 
kwSd'rant, P. J. Sm.] n. [quadransy L.] The fourth part; 
the quarter: — the quarter of a circle , an arc of 90 de- 
grees : — a mathematical Instrument for taking altitudes, 
formerly much used in astronomy and navigation an 
instrument used m gunnery, for elevating and pointing 
cannon, &:c. 

Qua-drXn'tal, a. Relating to a quadrant. — Quadrantal 
triangle, a spherical triangle, having a quadrant or arc of 
90 degrees for one of its sides. Derham. 

Qua-drXn'tae,* n. A figure which is every way square, 
like a die. Crabb 

Quad'rat,* (kwfid'rat) n. [Fr.] (Printing) A square piece 
of metal to fill up a void space between words and 
letters. They are either m-quadrats, which are whole 
squares, or n-quail rats, half squares. Crabb. 

Quad'rate, (kw6d'rat) o. [quadratus or ottodrWis, L.] 
Square , having four equal sides : — square, in a figurative 
sense , equal , exact. 

Quad'rate, (kwfid'rat) «. A square ; a mathematical in- 
strument. — (jSstrol.) [quadrat, Fr.] An aspect: — same 
as quarttle. , 

Quad'rate, (kwbd'rat) v. n. [quadro, L. , quadrer, Fr.1 
To suit , to correspond , to be accommodated to. Bp. Bull. 

Qux-DRXt'jc, o. Square ; belonging to a square. — Quo- 
dratic equationy (Jilgebra) an equatioa of the second 
degree, or one which involves tlie square of the unknown 

Quadratrix,* (kwSd-rS'trlks or kwlSd'ra-trlks) [kwdd'- 
rk-trlks, K. Sm. Wb. ; kwOd-ri'trtkei, j9sA, Crabb, Brande.] 
n. (Oeom.) A mechanical line, by means of which right 
lines are found equal to the circumferences of circles or 
other curves. Crabb. 

QUAD'RA-TfJRE, (kwsd'ra-fdr) n. [Pr. ; quadrature L.J 
The act of squaring; a quadrate; a square. — (Oeom.; 
The determination of the area of a curve, or the finding 
of an equal square ; the Adding of a rauare equal to the 
area of another flgUrO, aS a circle. — 7%« quadrature of the 
circle is a problem of great celebrttv in the histo^ of 
mathematical science. — (AWraa.) The position of the 
moon when she is 90 degrees fVom the sun, when enter- 
ing the second or ^nrth quarter. [stone. Crabb 

Quad'RI^L,* (kwBd'r^l) a A kind of artificial square 
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0 . See avAPBfxivinAU aVAD^Kfr^LB, (kw9d'rtt-pl) a. [fuadrt^^, U] 

ad. Byeiy four yean Smart. fold : four times told. 

QiUAD'Ei'BLE, (kwW'r^bl) a. That may be Q.UAD%t)-PLXD> (kwBd'rd-pld) a. Made fourfold, jfsa. 

squared. Der^am. aUAD-Et'PLJ-ciTE, (kwod-rd'pl^-kfit) v. a. [quaSruplieo^ 

ttUAX>>B|-cAP'aV'LAE,*(kwSd-r^k&p'sv^^)a.(Bat)fiav- L.J [i quADiuPLioATXD ; pp. quAoaurAicATiwo^ UUask 
lug four capsules to a flower. Ltmaon. ruflioatko.] To double twice ; to make fourfofd. 

auAD'E|-<; 6 RN,« (kwbd'r^-kam) %. (JBat.) The name of a auAi>-Efl-PLi-oA'Tic>N, (kwSd-rd-pl^-k&'shvn) a. The 
family of insects, having four antennae. — {ZooL) A four* taking a thing four times ; a fourfold quantity, 
horned antelope. Brands. (^UAB^atJ-PLy, (kw 8 d'rfl-pie) ad. To a fourfold quantity. 

UUAi>>R|>coR'NOV8,«(kw5d-) a* Having four horns. Anart. ^ujsre^ [L., v. imperatwe f-^tnoutre.] Inquire; 

UuAD ri-p£c'|-m^l,* (kwSd-r^-dSs'^-mal) a. Having four search; seek: — often placed, (or its abbreviation Qu.) 

faces to each of the two summits, as a ciystal. Ure. before something held in doubt, or to be inquired into. 

Quad-r 1 -d£n^taT£,* a. (Sot) Having four teeth. P. Oye. (IuXpp, (kw&f) v. a. [i. quAPrxD; pp. quArriNo, 

QUAD-Rj-£pi'N{-^L. (kwbd-re-^n'n^-aO a. [^tiadrtoRRutm, quArpxo.] To drink ; to swallow in large draughts, 
flrom qnatmr and annus, L.] Comprising four years; Q.tjXFP. (kw&f) v* To drink luxuriously. Skak, 
happening once m four years. TVdd. (iluXPP'BR« (kw&f er) n. One who quafls. 

duAD-Rj-FA'Ri-otJB,* (kwSd-rf-fa'r^-Us) a. Arranged in fduXF'FER, (kwftr^r) v. a. To feel out. Derham. 

four rows or ranks* Loudon. OuXo.* n. A shaking, wet soil ; a quagmire. Cotoper. 

Quad'ri-fIo, fkwCd'r^-fld) a. [^uodn/Idu, L.] Cloven CtvXo'GA** »• (Zool.) A solipedous, Aftican quadruped, of 
into four divisions. the species OMua or horse, allied to the zebra. Brands. 

dUAD^Rf-FolL,* (kw 8 d'r 9 -/bli) a. Having four leaves. OuXa'^iy, a. Boggy ; soft and wet ; not solid. 

Pennant. OuXa'MiRB, n. A soft, yielding marsh or bog. 

Q.tJAD'R{-FUR-oXT>£D,* (kwSd^i^-f Ur>c£t-qd) a. Having Q,uXg'mir£, v. a. To whelm in a quagmire. Todd. 

four forks. Pennant. Q,vk~uXv&\* n. A large species of American clam, — 

CIuad'R)-4^£-nX^B1>o0b,* (kwbd^r^J^na^r^iis) a. Consist- written also quahog and quauhog. Jour, of Sasnes. 

ing of forty. Maunder. fCltlXlD, a. Uuailed ; depressed. Spenser, 

Quai>-r1j'v-€^oDs,* (kw5d-rlj'vi-giia) a. (JSat) Having duXiL, n. [quaghoy It.] A bird, nearly allied to the par- 
four pairs of leaflets. Crabb. tridge. Ray. 

CIuad-ri-lXt^BE-AP) (kwBd-r^-lit'^r-^I) a. [quatuor and duXiL, (kwal) v. n. [quelen, Teut.] [t. qoAix.aD ; pp. qoAfi^ 
latMSy L.] Having four sides. ino, ruailsd.] To sink in spirit or by dejection ; to lan- 

QlJAI>-R|-£tXT'j£R-j^L,* (kwdd-T^-l&t'^T-^l) n, A figure hav- guish. [To curdle. Forty. Local, Eng.] 
ing four sides. P. QuXlx*. v. a. To crush ; to quell , to depress. Spenser. [R.] 

Quai>-R|-lXt'BR-AL-n£s 8 , (kwbd-r^-ULt'^r-^l-nfisjn. State auXiL'-cXLL,* it. Same as quad-pipe. Booth. 

of being quadrilateral. CluXiL'-FlaHT-iNO,* n. A combat of quails. Ooldsmith. 

Q,uad-r|-lit'£R-^l,* (kwM-r^-lIt'^r-flJ) a. Consisting of Q,uXil^)n&, n. Act of failing ; declination; decay. 

four letters. P. Cyc. auilL'-PiPE, «. A pipe with which fowlers allure quails. 

dUA-DRlLLE'. (ka-dril') n, [quadrdlay Sp.] A game at Q,uXint, (kwant) a. [cotnt, Pr.; comptus. L.] Nice, exact 
cards, played by four persons. Pope. A kind of dance, a with petty elegance; odd through nicety; fine-spun; 
cotillon. fantastic , affected ; having some point or conceit . hav- 

Qu^-drYlle^,'* (ka-drllO e. n. To pl^ at quadrille. Quin. ing point, though not elevated , fancifuL Chaucer. [Neat ; 
Uuao-rIll^IQN,* (kwod-rfl'yyn) n. The fourth power of pretty. SAoX.] 
a million , or, according to the French, only the square Q-UAINT^LV, ad. In a quaint manner ; nicely, 
of a million. Francu. CIuaint'ness, n. Quality of being quaint , nicety. 

ClUAl>-R)-Ld'BXTE,* (kw8d-r$4fi'bat) a. (Pot.) Having four QuXke, t>. n. [k quared; pp. quAxmo, quAKXo.] To 
lobes. Loudon. shake with cold or fear ; to tremble ; to shake ; not to be 

CIijai>-R)-l 6 c' V-LXE,* (kw5d-r9-I5k'v-l?r) a. (Bot.) Having solid or firm. 

four cells. Loudon. fQ,uAK£, v. a. To ftighten ; to cause to tremble. Shah. 

fQUAiyRlN, (kwdd'nn) n. [guadnaso, L.] A mite ; a small QuXke, n. A shudder ; a shake , a trembling. 

piece of inooey. Badey. QuXk'ee, n. One who quakes. — (Tkeo/.) A Friend: — 

Q,UAt>-R|-N5'Mj-XL»'* (kw6d-r$-n5'in$-jil) a. {Algebra) applied (originally in derision) to the religious denomina- 
Having four terms. Crabb. tiun of Friends, who were founded about the middle 

QUAD-Kl-MOai'l-cxii, (kw6d-r9-n5m'9-kyl) a. [quatuor and of the 17tli century by George Fox. 

nomeuy L.] Consisting of four denominations. Q.uAk']^e-Isu,«^ a. Relating to, or resembling, Quakers. C. 

QUA-DKlP'XR-TlTE, 0 . [quatuor and partitusy L.] Having Lamb. 

four parts , divided into four parts. QuAk'^r-T^M, n. The principles of the Quakers. 

Qu^-orIp'^r-tIte-lv, ad. In a quadripartite distribution. QuAK'$R-i.y, a. Relating to or resembling Quakers. 
Quad-RI-PXE-t1"ti 9N, (kwSd-r^-pflir-tlsh'vtn) n, A divis- tQuAK'£R-v, n. Same as Q,uakensm. HaUyweU. 

ion by four, or into quarters , a quarter, [r.] QuAk'jno, n. A trembling , irepidallon. Eidk. xii. 

Quad-R|-pXs'j 0 HA 1 .,* (kwdd-r^p^'k^) a. Including four Quak'ino-GkXss, n. A species of grass having little 
possovert. Carpenter. pendulous, trembling spikefets , an annual plant. Hamilton. 

Quai>-r{-p£n^n^tb,* (kwbd-) a. Having four wings. (|QuAii'pFl-VBL£, (kw&t^^-ft-^-bl) a. Tfaatniay be qualified. 

Braude, j]QUAL-j-Pl-cA'TipN, (kwhl-^f^-kS'shyn) n. Act of quali- 

QUAX>-R|-PHl^l.^LOV8,(kw5d-«:p>r[lMvis)a. [ftMtKsr, L., and fying, that which qualifies; state of being qualified; 

^XXov, Or.] Having four leaves. legal ability ; possession of the requisite qualities , fit- 

QUAiyRI-RfiME, (kwbd'rq-rSm) n. [quadrirenUsy L. j A galley ness , accomiuishment : — abatement , diminution. 

with four banks of oars. ||Qval^|-fIed,'*' (kwSl'^ftd) p. a. Having qualification ; 

QUAD-Rl-syL'LA'B^B* (kw^d-rp-slFIf-bl) n, [quatuor and fit, furnished: — partial; limited; not complete. 

syUoMs.] A word of four syllables. ||Quai.'j-f 3-¥R, (kwbl'^-fl-er) i». He or that which quali- 

jQuad'bi-vXlvk,* a. {BoL) Having four valves. Loudon. fies. 

Qu AD'Rl-vXLVEg, (kw 6 d-) n. pU [quatuor and valvay L.] j|QuAE'|-F?, (kw81'v‘-n) [k wW'p-fl, W. P. J. F. Jo. Sm. Wb . ; 

Doors with four folds. kwXl' 9 -fr, S. JE.] v. a. [yiialyJer, Pr.] [*. quALiFixo , op. 

QUAX>-RYT'|-XL>(kw 9 dHrIv'^) a. [auadriviurny tt.] Having quAurriifo, quALipixo.l To make fit, capable, or fur- 

four ways meeting in a point. B. Jonspn. nished ; to fit for , to furnish with qualifications , to 

X 9 LUAX>-Rly'l- 4 ki 4 ,'* (kW 9 d^rtv^ 9 -ld) n. A forum with quad- make capable of any employment, office, or privilege : — 

ririai streets. B. Jonson. to abate , to soften ; to ease ; to assuage ; to modify ; 

n. [L.] fin the language of the schools) to regulate ; to limit, 

the four lesser arts, — arithmetic, music, geometry, and {(Qual'i-f?,* (kwSl'^-fl) 0 . n. To become qualified or fit. 
astronomy. Brands. Qu. Rev. 

QUAD-RddN^,* fkw 9 d-rdn') n. A quarter-blooded person , f^UAL'l-TlED, (kwSr^-tld) a. Disposed as to qualities. 

the offwing of a mulatto woman by a white man. P. Cye. Hales. 

<Quai>>e0^1(X-nX)* n. pL {ZO 0 L) The second order of mam- Qual'i-ty, (kwbF^-t?) F^kwSl'?-!?, W. P. J. R. Ja. 8m, , 
miferons animals in Cuvier’s system, which includes kwxr^-t?. S. £.] n. [quahtasy L. ; qualitiy Fr.] The 
monkeys. P, Cye, nature of a thing, relatively considered ; property of a 

Quad'rv-mxne,* (kwbd^iV-man) n, [quodrwmaimt. L.] thing; attribute; disposition; temper; virtue or vice; 

One of tbe quadmraana ; a mammaLhavlng four limbs character; comparative or relative rank: — distinction ; 

or extremities terminated by hands. iOrby. ftisbion ; rank ; superiority of birth or station ; persons 

Qx;Ai>-R{jr'x^-ifo&s,» rkW 9 d-rfi''ma-nas, K. Wb, ,* kwM'ru- of high rank. 

BkXn- 9 S, Sm.] o. H^ing four limbs, each of which serves |jQuXi.M, (kwkm or kwkm) [kwlim, P, J. Ja. 8m. Wb.f 
as a band, as tbe monkey tribe. P. Cyc, kwftni, W. JE. F.] n. A sudden fit of sickness ; a sudden 

<|XJAI/RV>p£ 1 ', f^kwbd'rv-pCd) n. [quads^bdsy Ft . ; guadru- seizure of sickly languor ; nausea. 

pasy L ] A four-footed animal ; a mammal having four feet. ' {iQvXLM'lsu, (kwAm’jsh) a. Seized with sickly languor ; 
QBAn^RV-PfiD, (kwSd^rv-pftd) a. Having fonr ^t. Watts, queasy ; squeamish. 

QuA^RtJfps-DALy* (kw 9 d-rfi'P 9 -dfl) a. Having four Uset. j|QuXLBi'|«ii-Ly,» (kwtia-) ed. In E qualmish manner 
P^Oyc. I}r.JUen. 
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dulLM'jSH-irEsa,* (kwiun'iijh n«s; » ^ State of btiiif 
qualmisb* Smart, 

sS fiMs^SB^BlT,* [L.] (law) « A* 

long aa ho shall behave hitnself well j — h clause often 
inserted in letters-patent of the grant of offices, that the 
party shatl b ild the same during good behavior. Whukau, 
Quiar'Q-CLtT.* ?!. (Sot.) A plant or shrub. Orabb. 
Uuan-oA/rv, (kwon-da'r? or kw5n'da-r?) [kwon-da're, S. 

F. Jo. K. Sm. ; kwSn^da-r^, frb. Afoander.] n. 
[Qa’en dirai-je^ Pr.J A doubt: a difficulty j an uncertain* 
ly , perplejcity. [A low word.] 
t^UAN-DA'RV, (kw 9 n-di'r^) V , a. To perplex. Otway. 
QuANTf* n. A small piece of board at the TOttom of a Jump- 
ing-pole, to prevent the polo from sinking into the earth 
or mud. Loudon. 

tQuAN'Tj-T^JTlVE, (kw5n V^-tlv) a. Ouantitive. Bp, 
Taylor. 

tauAN'Ti-TivE, (kw8n't9-tTv) a. Rated by quantity. Dirby. 
auAN'Tj-xy, (kwSn't^-t?) [kwOn't^-t?, W. P. J. F. Ja. 
Sm. f kwin'tq-t^. S, £.] «, f^uaattte, Pr. ; ^fuantUaOj L.] 
That property of any thing which may be increased or 
diminished j any thing capable of estimation or measure- 
ment, bulk, weight; measure; a portion; a part; a 
deal; a large pmrtion. — (Prosody) The measure of time 
in pronouncing a syllable. 

QPAN'TfrM:, (kwSn'tym) n, [L.] Q,uantity ; amount Swi/t, 
Q^vXn^ TijM Afjfiit'tr-i'r,* [L.J (iaio) “ As much as he has 
deserved , — an action on a case grounded upon the 

promise of another to pay the plaintiffi, for doing any thing, 
so much as he should deserve or merit. WhiahMW. 
0 ,vXn'ti?m a&F'Ff-c'tT* fL.] A sufficient quantity. 
CiUAP, (kw8p) V . n. To throD. Chaucer. See Quob. 

UuAr, n. See Q.ua.rrs. 

auAR-AN-TiNE', (kw8r-fin-tsn') [kwSr-yn-tSn', S. W. J. 
F. Ja, JT. , kw5r'an4Sn, Sm, frb.i kar'an-t6n, P.] n. 
Iquarantatney Pr., from the Italian quarantina^ Lent, or the 
term of forty day-s.j The space of forty days, applied to 
the season of Lent. Batley. — (Com.) A period of time, va- 
riable in length, during which a ship or vessel, supposed 
to be infected with certain diseases, is not allowed tocooi- 
inunicate freely with Ihe shore. — (Law) A benefit allowed, 
by the law of England, to the widow of a man dying 
seized of land, whereby she may challenge to continue 
in his capital messuage forty days after his decease. 
QuAR-AN-TiNE',* (kw6r-§in-t0nO v. a. To put under quar- 
antine , to prohibit from intercourse with a town or its 
inhabitants. Black. 

fO-uARRE, (kwor) n. A quarry. Drayton, 

UUAR'R^L, (kw5r'r?l) n. [querelle, Ft.] A breach of con- 
cord , a brawl , a petty fight , a scuffio ; a dispute ; a con- 
test ; a cause of contention , altercation , a broil ; a feud , 
something that gives a right to reprisal ; objection ; ill- 
will. — [quarreau, old Pr. , quadreUo. It An arrow with a 
square head. Camden.] — [quadrum^ L A square of glass. 
Sherwood. The instrument with which a square or pane 
of glass IS cut , the glazier’s diamond. Douce.] 
Q,uar'r^l, (kwSr'rel) e.n. [guer«Iier, Pr.] [i. quarrelled , 
pp. quarrellino, quarrelled j To dispute violently or 
with anger, to debate ; to scufiie ; to squabble ; to fight, 
to combat ; to find fault ; to disagree. See Travel. 
^UAR'KtjiL, (kwSr'ryl) v. a. To quarrel with. B. Jonoon. 
QUAR'aijiL-LERi (kw5r'r9l-er) n. One who quarrels. 
QuAR'R^^L-tlNO, (kwSr'r^l-Ing) n. Breach of concord; 

dispute ; dissension ; contention ; a wrangling. 
Q.UAR'R^L-loDs, (kwOr'r?! Ss) a. [querelleurj Pr.] Petu- 
lant : quarrelsome. Shak. [r.J 
CiUAR'R$i.-H6M£, (kwSr'r^l-sum) a. Disposed to quarrel ; 
contentious , easily irritated ; irascible , choleric , petu- 
lant. 

CIuar'REL-s6me-lv, (kw5r'r9l-8lim-l$) ad. In a quarrel- 
some mannor ; petulantly , cholericiy. 
Q[;AR^RJ|i:L-sdME-N£ss, (kw5r^r?l-8dm-n€s) n. Choleric- 
ness , petulance. 

Q.uar'rI-j^r,*'' (kwSr'r^r) n. One who quarries. Chan- 
dler. 

Q,uar'ry, (kwSr'r^) tl [camp's, Pr.] A stone mine ; a place 
where stone, slate, or chalk is dug. — [guorr^, Fr.l A 
diamond-shaped piece of glass, to be used as a window- 
pane. [A small square, made for paving. Mortimer.] — 
[quarreauy quadr^ Ft. An arrow with a square head ; 
quarrel. Fairfax. Game flown at by a hawk. Dryden, A 
heap of game killed. S^.l 

dUAR^RVi (kwSr'r^) v. a. [i. quarried ; vp. QUARRriifo, 
QUARRIED.] To dig out of s quoTry. Chldamith, 
tO^UAR^RYi (kwOr'r?) v. n. To prey upon. L'Eetrange, 
auAR'RY-iwo,* (kwSr'rp-Ing) n. The act of one who 
quarries : — a small piece, broken or chipped off, found 
in quarries. Praneie. 

Q.XJAR'RV’-M.jiiv, (kwSr'r^-m^n) n. One who digs in a 
quarry. 

Quart, n* [Pr.] [fA fourth part ; a quarter, fipmuer.] The 
fourth part of a gallon ; a vessel which holds a quart. 
Quart, (k&rt) n. Fr.J A sequence of four cards 

at piquet. Jokmeon, 


QuAR'TAif, n. IfAm guarinaa, L.] (Med.) An Intomittsa 
fever or iq^e which retnrns every fourth day. 

QuAr't^n,* a. (Med,) Coming every fourth day, as an 
ague. Good, 

Quar-tA'tiqn, n, Actof quartering. — (JMirtaBar^) Th 
separation of silver from gold, by means of nitric acid 
an operation by which the quantity of one thing is made 
equal to the fourth part of the quantity of another. 

QuAR'TgR, a. [ffuart, guertisr, Fr.J A fourth part : —a region 
of the skies, as referred to the seaman’s card , a particu- 
lar region or a town or country : a section ; a district ; a 
station : — the fourUi part of a lunatiim : — remission of 
life , mercy granted by a conqueror : — a square panel : — 
the after part of a ship’s side : — a measure of eight bush- 
els of grain : — a square timber four inches thick, [t Am- 
ity ; concord. SfuiA.] —pL Stations for a ship’s crew in 
time of action : — stations for soldiers or an army , lodg- 
ings. — To give quarter f to give or srare life. — Faise quar- 
ter le a. cleft or chink in a quarter of a horse’s hoof, from 
top to bottom. 

QuAr'ti^r, V. a . Ft. quartered; pp . quartxriro, quar- 
tered.] To divide Into four parts or quarters , to divide , 
to break by force ; to divide into distinct regions : — to 
station or lodge, as soldiers , to lodge ; to fix on a temjpo- 
rary dwelling : — to bear as an appendage to the heredita- 
ry arms : — to punish by tearing in pieces by four horses, 
one attached to each limb of a criminal. 

QuAr't^r,'* V. n. To remain in quarters; to abide. 8w\ft 

QuAR'TgR- 4 (^E, n. A quarterly allowance. J. Fox. 

QuAr^t$r-day, n. The day that begins or completes a 
quarter of the year, on which rent is paid. 

QuAR'TkR-D£cK, n. (MauU) The portion of the upper- 
most deck of a ship between the main and mizzen masts. 

QuAr^ter-Inu, n. A dividing into quarters: — station; 
appointment of quarters : — a partition. 

Q,uAR'TER-iiY) o* Occurring every quarter, or four times in 
a vear, containing a fourth part. 

Q.uAr'ter-ly, ad. Once in a quarter of a year. 

QuAr'ter-i<Y>* ^ publication issued once a quarter. 
£c. Rev. 

QuAr'ter-mAs'tjpr, n. (MU.) An officer whose business 
it IS to look after the quarters of the soldiers, and to at- 
tend to their clothing, bread, ammunition, &c. — (Mavy) 
A petty officer, who, besides other duties of superintend- 
ence. cuns the ship, and attends to her steerage. Brande. 

Q,uAR'T?R-MAa-TER-<?fiN'ER-AL,* TL An officer of the 
army, whose duty it is to define the marches, to mark out 
the encampments, to choose liead-quarters, &c. Crahb. 

Qu A r'tern, n. A gill ; fourth part of a pint : — the fourth 
part of a peck of corn. 

QuAr't^r-PoInt,* n, (MauL) The fourth part of the 
measure of one of the priucipal pomts of the compass 
Francis. 

CIuAr'ter-R60nd,* n. A moulding whose contour is ei- 
ther a perfect quadrant, or a quarter of a circle, or what 
approaches to that figure. Crabb. 

QuAk'ter-S£s'si 9 N$, (-sSsh'ynz) n. pU (Law) A court 
held by at least two justices, commonly for the trial of 
criminals. 

QuAr'^TER-stAff, n. A staff of defence. 

QuAR-TfiT', n. [quarteUoy It.] (Mua.) A piece of music 
arranged for four voices, or lor four instruments. Braride. 
— (Poetry) A stanza of four lines. Mason. 

QuAr^T|L£, n. (Jlstrol.) An aspect of two planets whose 
positions are at a distance of 90 degrees on the zodiac. 

QuAr'tjne,* n. (JBot.) The fourth envelope of the vegeta- 
ble ovulum, beginning to count from the outside. Braude, 

QuAr'TQ, n. [quartuSf L.] pi. QUAr'TO^ or QuAR'TOE?. 
A book composed of sheets of paper each folded into 
four leaves ; abbreviated to 4to. 

QuAr^to,* a. Having four leaves in a sheet. JSd. Rev. 

QuAr'trAin,* n. (Poetry) A stanza of four lines, rhym- 
ing alternately. HamtUon. 

QuAr'trjd^e,* n. Quarterly allowance ; quarterage. 
Swift. 

Quartz, n. (Jlfm.) Rock-crystal; a transparent mineral 
composed of pure silex; a sllicious stone , one of the in- 
gredients of granite. 

QuAet'zSse,* (kwdrt'zSs) a. Relating to, or containing, 
quartz. Rogers. 

QuARTZ'-S/if-TER,* n. (Min.) A substance found in thp 
form of sllicious concretions. Hamilton. 

QuArt'ZY,*®* Relating to quartz, quartzose. Xhe, 

HQuash, (kwSsh) rkwSsb, S. W. J. Ja. K. Sm. Wb. f kwkshu 
P. JC. F.J e. a. [i. quashed , pp . quashiho, quashed.] 
To crush ; to squeeze ; tc subdue suddenly. — (Law) To 
annul ; to nullify ; to make void. 

IIQuash, (kwCah) v. n. To be shaken with a noise. Bay, 
Quash, (kwSsh) n. Squash. Jltneworth. Bee Squash. 

QuX'alj* [L.] “As if;” jnst os if : almost. — Quasi 
contracty (Law) an implied contract. Crabb, — It is used 
in tiie sense of pretended^ not real, 

QvXa-fr-Hd'D&t* n. (In the Roman CathoUc edUndar) Tba 
first Sunday after fiaster. Brande, 
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n. A moan sort uf tormented Hquor, made by 
I>ouring warm water on rye or barley meal, and drunk by 
Uie peasantry of Russia. Clarke. 
ai;^8-«A*TlpN, n. [qaassatio, U] The act of abakingj the 
state of being simKen. QayUm. 

QUA8'8t*A» (kwesh'^-#) n. A tall tree of South America 
and the W^est Indies the wood or tiark of the tree } a very 
bitter infusion obtained from the wood and bark. 
<AuAs^S|N£,* H.{Ckem.) 'i'he aitive, bitter principle of quas- 
sia. Phil. Mag. 

i UUAT, (kw6t) n. A pustule, a pimple. Shah. 
lOA'TtfiE-coO^-iN§, (ki't^r-kuz-znz) n. pL Those within 
the hrst four degrees of kindred , friends. 
Cl.UA-TliR'AA-»V» »• [guotsTAonus, L.J The number four ; 
quaternity. Boyle. 

s< Consisting of four. F, Gregory. 
n. [guatemWf L.] The number four, a 
file of four soldiers. 

tQ,UA-T£R'N}-pN, V. a. To divide into files. MUton. 
fOrUA-Th R'N}-TV, n. [gaotsmus, L.J The number four; qua- 
ternary. Browne, 

QUA-TdRZE'jV n. [Fr.] A game of cards. — (jit piquet) 
Four curds of the same denomination. Maunder. 
auAT'RAiN, (kwbt'rau) n. [guotram, Fr.J A stanza of four 
lines rhyming alternately. Dryden. 

Q,u^T~TMt' prOf* M. [Il] A small copper coin; a quadrin. 
Crabb. 

Q.UAVE, V. n. To shake ; to quaver. Pegge. [Lpcal.] 
t^uAVE'MlRE, n. A quagmire. Mir. for Mag, 

QuA'V$R, «. n. [u qUATKBZD ; pp, qUAVERitfo, uuavkrsi}.] 
To shake the voice ; to produce a shake on a musical in- 
strument , to tremble : to vibrate. 

QuA' v:i^R, n. (Mue,) Asuake of the voice, or of a sound from 
an instrument : — a musical note, equal to half a crotchet. 
Qua'VJ^red, (kwa'v^rd) a. Distributed into quavers. 
UuA'v^R-Ji^R, n. One who quavers , a warbler. 
QuA^vifR-lNO, n. Act of shaking the voice , a shake. 
'jauAY, (^k€) fke, W. P, J. JC, F, Ja. 8m, fVb., ka, S.] n. 
[guot, Fr. ; kaey^ Dan.] A key , an artificial bunk or 
whan, by the side of the sea or a river, for more con- 
veniently loading and unloading vessels : — Written also 
key. 

IIOUAY^A^^t* n. Money paid for the use of a quay. 

SmarL 

fQUEACU, n. A thick, bushy plot. Chapman, 
tUbEACH, V, n. To stir , to move. Bacon. 

Uujlacb'y, a. Shaking; quaggy, unsolid ; unsound. 

Drayton, I'hick , bushy. Cockeram, [Obsolete or local.] 
Q.(JEAN, (kw6u] [kwen, W. P.J, F. Ja. Sm. , kwaii, & K.] 
n. [quens. Goth.] A worthless woman , a strumpet. 
Shak [R.j 

QuEa'^I-mess, n. The sickness of a nauseated stomach. 
CIu£a^^V) (kwS'z^) a. Sick with nausea, fastidious, 
squeamish , delicate ; tender. Shak. 
tO^kCQ, V. n. To stir. Bacon. See Quick, and Quxach. 
Qu££n, (kwSn) n. The wife of a king ; a woman who is 
sovereign of a kingdom ; a female regent ; a female chief. 
— Queen bee, the largest and governing bee of a swarm. 
QuSe^n. V. n. To play the queen. Shak. 

Queen '-Ap-ple, n. A species of apple. Mortxmer. 
Qu££N'-CdN^s6ET/ A. The wife of the reigning king. 
Blackstone, 

QuSEN^-DdW'A-^^&i* The widow of a deceased king. 

Qu££N^dLD,* H, A royal duty or revenue formerly be- 
longing to the queen of England. Blackstone. 

QvfEN'jNa, n, A species of winter apple. JIforttsisr. 
Qe££n'e1ke, o. Becoming or resembling a queen ; queen- 
ly. Drayton, 

Qu££n^eY, a. Becoming a queen ; suitable to a queen. 
Qo££m'-M6th^ji^r,* n. The widow of a deceased king, 
and mother of the reigning king. Temple, 
Qufi£N'-R£'<ji?NT,* 7U Same as queeurregnawt. Blaekstone. 
Qu££ir^-R£&^N4NT,* n, A queen who reigns in her own 
right ; a queen-rerant ; a queen-sovereign. Coke, 

Quf Kir 'SHIP,* a. The state or condition of a queen. Be- 
tham, 

Qu££r. (kwfir) a. Odd ; droll ; strange ; original , singular. 
Qu££r')sh,* a. Somewhat queer ; odd. ChnL Mag, 
Qtj££B'Ly, ad. In a queer manner ; oddly. 

Qu££r'H]!^ 88, a. Odidness; strangeness; particularity. 
Qu££ 8T, (kwCst) a. [queeiue, L.J A ringdove ; a kind of 
wild pigeon. 

tUuRlNX, (kwSnt) L 6c p. from Qaeadk Quenched. Gower. 
QufiLL, V. a, [k qqxtx.so ; pp quaxxiao, quskLBo.l To 
quiet; to crush ; to subdue:— originally, to kill. JuUton. 
Qu£le, e. a. To abate ; to diminish, ^penaer, 
tQukLi., a. A kdling ; murder. Shak. 

QUEEL'gR, a. One who quells, crushes, or subdues. AfiRoa. 
^U£J.QUJS-0S0SB, (kbk'shaz) a. [Fr.] A trifle ; a kick- 
shaw. Donne. t 


f^£HE, V, a. '^o please. Gower. 

QH£ncH, V. a. [k qugNCHSo ; m. quaaoMifro, quaNCMBO.] 
To extinguish ; to still ; to stifle ; to alUgr ; to deiHroy. 


fQlifiMCB, V. a. To cool ; to grow eooL Slok. 
QufiNcn'A-BEE, a. That may be quenched Sherwood 
QufiNoH'^a, a. One who quenches ; extinguisher. 
QUfiNcH'LigBS, 0 . Unextinguishable. Shak. 
UU|f.a-clT'iHNE,* a. The coloring principle of qtiercrtron. 
QujpR-ClT'RQN,* or Qu¥R-ciT'RpN-BXRK,* n. I’he bark 
of an American oak, (guercus tiaeteno, or yellow oak,] 
which furnisJies an excellent yellow dye-stuff. Brandc. 

A. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of trees; the oak. 

Brands, 

See Quaere. 

tQu£'R£LB, n. [qaerelUf L. ; querdle, Fr.] (Law) A com 
plaint to a court. Jlyliffb. 

fQuE'RENT, Ik [querensy I..] (Law) A complainant , plain- 
tiff. — IquarenSyL.] An inquirer; querist. Jiubrey, 
tQu£R-i-M5'N)-oOs, a. [guertmontaf L.] Querulous. Cock- 
eranu 

1^u£r-J-m6'N}-oC8-LV, ad. Querulously. Denham, 
fQufiR-j-M6'N|-oOs-N£s8, n. Complninnig temper. 
Que'r]8t, n. [qnmroy L.] An inquirer, an asker of ques- 
tions , an interrogator. 

QuEkk. n. See Quirk. 

Qu£r'KENED, (kwbr'knd) a. Choked. Carr. [Local, Etiy.J 
Qu£RN._a. A iiand-mili for grinding grain. Sfiak. 
QufeR'PO, n. [cnerpoy Sp.] Bodily shape : — a dress close to 
the body; a waistcoat. Dryden. See Cuzrpo. 
t^ufeR'ay, n. A groom ; equerry. Bp. Hall. See EquEKuv. 
fQufiR-V'EkN'TiAL,* a. Com^aiuiiig. Cumberland. 
Qu£R'v-f*oD8, a. [^ucrulus, L.] Disposed to find fault or 
to complain ; whining, habitually complaining. [u^r. 
QuCr'v-loOs-lv, ad. in a querulous or complaining niaii- 
QuliR'v-LoDs-Nfiss, n. Quality of being querulous. 
Que'‘RY, n. [queprey L,] A question , an inquiry to be ro- 
soived , interrogatory. 

QUk'Ry, V. n. [qairroy L.] [i. quzrizd ; pp. quxRvirio, 
queried.] To ask questions , to express doubts , to 
question. 

QuL'RY, V. a. To examine by questions ; to doubt of. 
fQuC^E,* c. a. To seai^Lh after. Milton. 

Qu£st, n. [quesUy old Fr.l Search , act of seeking ; pur- 
suit. [Inquest , a jury. Shak. inquiry , request. Herbert.] 
|Qu£8T, V. n, fquestery old Fr.J ^'o go in searcli. B Joimon. 
fQuCsT, V, a. To search for , to seek for. Sir T. Herbert. 
iUtLij'T^NT, M. [questanty okl Fr.] A seeker, a searctior. 
Shak. 

tQu£i>'T£ii,* n. A seeker , a searcher. Rowe. 

Ui>Ls'ti(,>n, (kw«:>t'yi.in) n, [questum, Fr. ; qiuestiOy L.] 
Thai which is a^ked, and which requires au answer, 
interrogatory , any tiling inquired , inquiry , disquisition ; 
a dispute , a subject ot debate , afiair to be exuiuiiicd , 
doubt, controversy, judicial trial, examination by tor- 
ture, state uf being the subject of present inquiry. [fAct 
of seeking. jsAoA.J 

Qufis'TipN, (kwest'yun) v. n. [i. questioned , pp. ques- 
tioning, QUESTIONED.] To liiQuire , to ask, to debate 
by interrogatories. 

QuKs'TipN, (kwest'yyiO v. a, [questionner, Fr.] To exam- 
ine one by questions, to interrogate, to doubt; to be un- 
certain of , to have no confidence in , to mention as nut 
to be trusted. 

Qu£s'TipN-VBLE, (kwest'yyn- 9 -bl) o. That may be ques- 
tioned or doubted , doubtful ; disputable. 
Qu£s'tipn-.^-bee-n£b 8, n. The quality of being ques- 
tionable. 

Qi;£s'TipN-A-Ry» a. Inquiring ; asking questions. Pope. 
Qu£s'TipN- 4 i-EY,* Ik An itinerant peddler of relics. Jar fF. 
Scott, 

Qv£s'TipN-£R, (kwdst'yvn-^r) n. An inquirer; querist. 
Qu£s'TipN-iNO,* Ik Interrogation; the putting of ques 
tions. Fox. 

I Qu£8'TipN-lsT, Ik A questioner; an inquirer. Bp. HaU. 

I One who is examined. Month. Rev. [R.] 

I Qu£s'tipn-l£ 8S, od. Certainly; doubtless. Raleigh, 
QufisT'H^N, Ik One legally empowered to make quest of 
certain matters, os a churchwarden. 

Qu£8T'M5N«-f R, (-mung-g?r) n. [quest and monger.] One 
who delights in litigation ; a starter of lawsuits. Bacon. 
Quks'TpK, n. [quwstoTy L.] An officer among the Romans, 
who had the manugenient of the public treasure. 
Qu£8'TpR-8UiP, n. Office of a questor. Milton, 
tQu£a'TR|ST, n. [questeury old Fr.] Seeker; pursuer. Shak. 
Qu£8T'u-A-Ry, (Kwdst'yv-g-r?) a. [qweetnUy Jo.] Studious 
of profit. Browne. 

Qu£st'v-A'RY) One employed to collect profits. Taylor. 
QvEUEy (ku) Ik See Cux. 

fQulB, n. A sarcasm ; a bitter taunt ; a quip. jSinnoorth. 
QuiB'BEE, (kwib'bl) It. A slight cavil ; a start or turn from 
I the point In question , an evasion ; a conceit ; a sort of pun. 

! QuIb'BLE, (-bl) V, n. [k QUisskso ; pp. QtfissuNo, quib- 
bled.] To evade the point in question by some play up* 
on words ; to cavil , to pun. 

QulB'BL^iB, B. One who quibbles ; a punster. 
QulB'BLpiB,* tk A playing upon words ; a cavil. 

QuicE, Ik See Quxcst. 
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tC^Ulcil, e. n. To stir; to move. ^en$er, 
auicK, (kwlk) 0 . Moving} living} alive} pregnant 
swiA ; nimble : ipee4y } active } aprightly } ready } brisk } 
prompt, ei^ditious. 

Q,uiOK, ad. Nimbly ; speedily } readily ; quickly. Shak. 
QulcK, n. [f A live anlmaL ^eruer.] Living plants, as in a 
hedge. MorUmer. The living flesh } the sensible parts of 
the body. 

tiiulcit, 0 . a. To make alive ; to quicken. Chaucer 
tQulfCK, V. n. To become aliv^ to quicken. Chaucer. 
aui:cK'B£AM, or aulCK'EN-*TB££, n. A species of wild 
ash. 

Quick'EN, (kwtk'kn) v. a. [i. quicKSNso; pp. quioK> 
EKiNo, quicKEivED.l To make alive : — to hasten } to ac- 
celerate ; to despatch ; to sharpen ; to excite. 

QuIck'en, (kwlk'kn) r. a. To become alive ; to be in that 
state of pregnancy in which the child gives indications 
of life : •— to move with activity. 

Q,uIcK'£N-Eit) n. He or that which quickens. 
QulcK'EfED, (kwlk 'Id) a. Having sharp sight. 
QuIck'&rXss, n. Dog-graas. 

QuIck'hXtch,* n, A name of the wolverine. Booth. 
CIuIck'lIme, n. Fresh-burnt lime; lime unqueiicbed} 
pure caustic lime. BiJl. 

QiutcK'LV, ad. Soon: speedily} without delay. South. 
Q,uicK'MXTCH,* n. A match used by artillery-men. SmarL 
QuIck'ness, n. Quality of being quick ; speed ; celerity. 
QuIck'sXnd, n. Moving sand ; unsolid ground. 
Q,utcK'scfiNT-ED, a. Having keen scent. 

CMjIck'sSt, V. a. To plant with living plants. Thisser. 
QuICK'sMiT, 71. A living plant set to grow, as a hawthorn. 
— Quickset hedffCf a hedge formed of living plants or 
shrubs. 

Q.ulcK'8fiT,* o. Composed of living or young jdants. Forty. 
QuTck'sIgiht-ed, a. Having sharp sight. 
CluicK'slQHT-EU-Nfiss, 7t. Sharpness of sight. 
CluIcK'slL-VER, 71. A heavy, fluid metal ; mercury. 
(it/lCK'sYL-v^RED, (-v^rd) a. Overlaid with quicksilver. 
QuIck'wIt-TED. a. Having ready wit. Shak. 

QuId, 71. Something chewed ; a cud. Peggc. [Vulgar.] 
QuPdXm^ n. \}j.\ {French hm) “Somebody:” “some 
one }” — used to denote an unknown or nameless person. 
Spenser. 

*CIuXd'd4l-nV', 71. Marmalade } confection of quinces, ice. 
Bailey. 

QuId'dit, n. [corrupted from qiadlibetj L.] A subtilty } an 
equivocation. Shak. [^ow.] 

QijId'di-TV, 71. [quidditas, low L.] Essence ; that which is 
a proper answer to the question. Quid est 7 (What is it ') 
the essence of a thing inquired after, a trifling nicety , a 
cavil : — a scholastic term. 

QuXd'dle,* V. n. To be busy about trifles , to piddle. [Col- 
loquial, U. S.] 

QutD'DLE,* I n. One who busies himself about trifles. 
QuId'dler,* I [Colloquial, U. S.l 
UuIu'-nOnc,* 7t. [L., fVhat now 7] (Jne who is continually 
asking “What now?” or “What news?”} a news- 
gosaiper , a politician, in contempt. OenL Mag. 

Q ulD Pilfl QU6* [L., what for what ] {Law) “Something 
for somewhat . ” — the giving of one thing of value in re- 
turn for another thing. Whishaw. 

QuI-fi8'c?NCE, n. {quiescoy L.] Rest; repose; quiet. 
Uui-fis'cENT, a. [quxeaems^ L.] Resting; being at rest; 
not moving ; silent ; quiet. 

QuFet, a. [guict, Fr. ; quietus^ L.] Still ; free flora dis- 
turbance , peaceable : calm ; silent ; smooth ; not ruffled. 
Qui'et, n. [yutes, L.J Rest ; repose ; ease ; calm ; calm- 
ness, tranquillity, peace; stillness. 

Ciui'^:T, V. a. [i. QUIETED ; pp. quieting, quieted.] To 
calm ; to lull ; to pacify ; to put to rest ; to still ; to satisfy. 
Qu'i'e^-^R} 71. The person or thing that quiets. 
UuI'¥T-I§M. 71. The religious views of the Quietists^ who 
make religion consist chiefly jn devout contemplation, a 
sect of which Molinos, a Spanish priest, author of “The 
Spiritual Guide,” (1675,) was the reputed founder. 
Qui'^T-lsT, 71. One who loves quiet ; — a believer in, or an 
adherent to, Quietism. 

QvI'ET-ly, ad. In a quiet manner: calmly ; at rest. 
QuI'ET-Nfiss, 71. State of being quiet , stillness. 
tQui'¥T-s6ME, 0 . Calm; still; quiet. Spenser. 
IQuI'e-tOde, Tt. [quiitudCf Ft.] Rest; repose; tranquilli- 
ty ; quiet, fvotton. 

QuI-£'tvs, 71. [L.! {Eng. law) A final discharge ; complete 
acquittance, mo/c. 

Quill, n. The large, strong feather of the wing of a goose 
or other fowl; a pen ; the instrument of writing: — that , 
which resembles a quill, as the dart or nrick of a porcu- 
pine, or the reed on which weavers wind their threads : — 
the instrument with which musicians strike their string. 
QuXLL, V, a. [t. QUIL 1 .XD ; pp. quilling, qululed.] To 
plait ; to form in plaits or folds, like quills. 

QulL'LET, n. [qutdlibct. quiUbet^ and quodlibetj L. ; quol^ 
tstf Fr.J Bubtilty; nicety; a scientific quibble; petty 
cant; quodlibet. S^. 


QuIll'wobt,* (-wUit) n. A plant of the fern tribe Beetk 

OulLT, 71. [kitlokt, D.l A cover oc coverlet made by stitebinf 
one cloth over another, with some soft substance between 
them. 

QuIlt, V. a. [t. quilted; pp. quilting, quilted.] To 
stitch one cloth upon another with something soil be 
tween them. 

QuIlt'er,* 7l One who quilts. Booth. 

QulLT'iNO,* tL The act or quilting ; the substance quilted. 
Barnes. 

QuI'n^-rY, o. [^nonus, L.l Consisting of five. Boyle. 

QuI'n^te.* o. {BoU) Combiiied of fives. P. Cue. 

QuInoe, (kwlns) n. [coin, Fr. ; guidden, Ger.] A fluit-trse 
the fruit of the tree. 

QuInce'-pIe,* n. A pie made of quinces. Butler. 

fQulNCH, e. 7L [the same with gutcA.] To stir. Spenser. 

QuIn'cIte,* 7l (Jifm.) A magnesian mineral. Dana. 

QuIn-cCn'ci^l, (kwin-khng'sh^l) a. Having the form of 
a quincunx. Ray. 

QuIn'cOnx, (kwlng'kungks) n. [L.] pL L. 

Eng. quIn'cDnx-e§. An order or arrangement of 
Jive , a peculiar arrangement of any thing in rows, as 
trees, so that the articles in one row are not opposite to 
those of the other, but opposite to the intervals between 
them. 

QulN-Dfc'^-GdN,* n. A plane figure, with fifteen angles 
and fifteen sides. Crabb. 

QuIn-de-o&m’yjr* n. [L.] pi. QTrlN-D^-o£jit rf-Rf. 
One of a body of 15 magistrates who presided over 
Roman sacrifices. .Arnold. 

QuIn'i- 4 l,* or QuI'n^,* 7l {Med.) A vegetable alkali, ob- 
tained from cinchona., or cinchona eordfoluiy Peruvian or 
ellow bark, much used in medicine ; called also quinine. 
ee Quinine. P. Cyc. 

Qui-nIne',* or QutN'lNE,* [kw^-nln', 8m. ; kwln'In, K. . 
kwl'nln, fVb.] n. {Med.) An alkaline substance prepared 
from cinchona or yellow bark, much used in medicine as 
a tonic and febrifuge. See Quinia. Brande. 

QulN-QUd-fiSs'f-M.^^ 71. [L., A/iy*] Quinquageslma Sun- 
day, which is the seventh Sunday, and about the JifUeth 
day, before Easter ; Shrove Sunday. 

QuTn-quXng'V-LAR, a. [quinque and angulus, L.] Having 
five angles or corners. 

QulN-QU^R-Tlc'V-LX*t, a. [quinqueunA artieuluSf L.] Con 
sisting of five articles. Sanderson. 

QulN-qu:p-cAp' sv-L4Rf* a. {Bot.) Having five capsules 
Crabb. 

QuIn-Que-dEn't^te,* I a. {Bot) Having five teeth or 

Qu1n-que-dEn'tat-ed,* 1 indentations. Pennant 

Quin-QUE-fa'ri-oDs,* a. Opening into five parts. Loudon. 

QulN'QUE-viu, a. [quingue mid findo, L.] Divided into five. 

QutN-QUE-FO'Lj-AT-El>, o. [quinque and fohumf L.] Hav- 
ing five leaves 

QuIn'que-lobed,* (-I6bd) a. {Bot) Having five lobes. 
P. Cyc. 

Qu1n-que-l6c'V-LAR,* (Bot) Having five cells. P. Cye. 

QulN-QUfeN'N}-AL, (kwin-kwfin'n?-?!!) a. [quinquenms, L.] 
Embracmg, or lasting, five years ; happening once in five 
years. 

QulN-QufiN'Nj-tJM,* 7L The space of five years. Fo. Qu. Rev 

QuYN-Qu£p'.^R-TiTE,* o. {Bot) Divided into five parts. 
Loudon. 

QuIn'que-r£me,* 77. A galley having five seats or banks 
of oars. Brande. 

QulM-QUE-si^L'L^-BLE,* n. A word of five syllables. Os- 
teoid. 

QuIn'que-vXlve,*77. a shell having five valves. JodreU. 

QuYn-que-vXl'w-lar.* a. Having five valves. P. Cyc. 

QuJN'qu^-rYR*n.[L.]p\. (ixrlN-ciu&v^ f-Rl One of the 
board of five commisslonerB or magistrates in Rome. Ams- 
worth. 

QuIn-quT'n^,* b. a name of Peruvian bark or cinchona. 
Brande. 

QuIn'ev, (kwXn'a^) b. {squxnaneU^ Fr.] Corrupted from 
sqmnancy. {Med.) Inflammation of the tonsils; inflam- 
matory sore throat. 

QuXnt, (kwlnt) n. [yuiTif, Fr.] A set of five. Hudibras. 

QuXn'TAJN, n. [quxntainey Fr. } poyntyn, Welsh.] A post : 
— an ancient pastime, in which a post was erected, with 
a cross-piece turning upon a pivot on the top of it, to one 
end of which a sand-bag was suspended, and at the other 
a board was fixed. The play consisted in riding or tilting 
against the board with a lance, and passing, without being 
struck behind by the sand-bag. 

QuXn'txl, 7l [quintal, Fr.] A hundred weight ; equal to 
112 pounds : — written also kentle. 

QuIn^^n,* 7l [quintana, L.J A fifth day fever or ague. P 
Cye. 

QujN-Tfis'SENCE. or QuiN'TES-sfiNCE [kwTn't^sSns, S, 
P. J. E. F. ; kwin-tfis's^ns. Jo. K. 8m. R. fVb. Rees, Ash , 
kwln't?s-85ns or kwin-t6s'e?ns, fP.] n. [^tifnta essenttOt 
L.] A fifth being. Watts. An extract from any thing, con 
taining all its virtues in a small quantity ; essence ; lino 
ture. 
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a. CoDilftlngofquintefsence. 
avlN^TlLE,* II. Tho aspect of planets wJien dia- 

lani uom each other the fiftli of a circle. Oraid 
QutN^TlUL'iQN,* n. The fifth power of a million. J«Vonew. 
ClUlN'TlIf, «- See aoiWTAiw. 

dvlN^TiXE,* n. (Bol) The innermost integument of the 
ovule. jP, Cyc. 

QvJrfT-BddN'f* 7 u The offspring of a white man 1^ a tutu- 
tipMntf or a woman who has one sixteenth part of negro 
blood. Booth, 

Uuin'tv-plE| (kwln'tvpl) o. [guintupltu, L.] Fivefold. 
Oraunt, 

Qutn'TV-PLED,* a. Increased fivefold. Coleridge. 
Q,u1n'zAin£,* n. (CAron.) The 14th day after a feast-day, 
or the 15th. if the day of the feast is included. Bratidt. 
QulP, (kwlp)ii. A sharp Jest ; a taunt ; a sarcasm. Skak. 
tQ,ulP, 0 . a. To scoff at ; to insult , to taunt %SMsr. 

QulP, V. n. To scoff. Sir H. Sidney. 

CLvVpo,* (ke'pd) n. i pi. Qul'Pdq,* n. [Sp.] Cords having 
various colors and knots, used by the ancient Peruvians 
for records and accounts. Roberteon. 
dulEE, (kwlr) lu [e^fr or quayer^ old Fr.] A bundle of pa- 
per containing 24 sheets. — [cAsncr, Fr. ; esro, It.] A body 
of singers , a chorus j a choir Now commonly written 
ehotr. 

QuiRE, o. n. To sing as in a choir. Shak. 

Q,u1e' 1S-T9R, Ik Chorister. See Choristsiu 
tQ.ulR-1-TA'TXQN, ik [quiritotio, I..] A cry for help. Bp. 
HaJL 

Q,ufaK, (kw^rk) n. ^uick stroke ; smart taunt: — a slight 
conceit} flight of fancy; subtilty, a quibble; nicety; 
artful distinction: — a loose, light tune. Pope, — (Jlrch.) 
A piece of ground taken out of any regular ground -plot or 
floor. — Quirk mouldings a moulding which is increased 
by an additional turn or twist. 

QuIrk^ISU, a. Consisting of quirks ; subtle, artful. 

Quit, (kwlt) c. a. [qutUert Fr.] [t. ruittsd or <iuit ; pp. 
RUiTTiNo, quiTTBD OT uuiT.] To leave , to relinquish , to 
give up , to resign , to forsake , to leave at liberty , to free 
from obligation , to discharge : — to be even with. [fTo ac- 
quit. Shak. To requite. Feurfax.] Oc;^ The regular form 
of this verb, quitted^ is now chiefly used. 

Quit,* o. Free , clear , discharged. Ash. 

tAm,* a. [L,] (Law) A term applied to penal actions 
brought by common informers. J}a/te. 

QuItcu'&rAss, n. Dog-grass, quick-grass. Jifortimer. \ 
QuiT'cLAiM,* n. (Law) The release or actiuiUing of a 
man fur any action which the releaser has, or may have, 
against him: — a release of claim by deed. iVkisKaw. 

QUIT'CLAIM:, V. tt. [k qUlTCLAIMED , pp. RUlTCkAIMIIfO, 

RUiTckAiMEo.] To release or yield up by quiUlaim. Todd. 
Quite, (kwit) ad. Fr.] Completely ; perfectly , to- 

tally , Uioroughly. Hooker. J^The definition here given 
of auUe is that of Johnson, and it is its proper meaning, 
and accords with the best English usage , yet it is often 
used, in this country, in the sense of very; as, ** quite 
warm , ’’ quite cold , ” and it is sometimes so used by 
English writers , as, “ quite recent” Ec. Rev. “ Q,utte ex- 
traordinary.” McCulloch. 

QuIt'rEnt, n. (Law) A rent paid by the tenant of a free- 
hold, by which he is discharged from any other rent Bou^ 
vfier. 

Quits, xnXerj. An exclamation implying that claims are set- 
tled. and parties are even. 

QuIt'T^ble, a. That may be left or relinquished. Todd. 
tQulT'T^, Ik Return ; repayment. Shak. 

QUlT'T^NCE, n. [qvxUaiice^ F^.] A discharge from a debt or 
obligation ; an a^uittance ; recompense ; return ; repay- 
ment. Skedt, 

^uIt't^nce, V. a. To repay ; to recompense. Shak. 
QulT^TEB, n. One who quits. — (Med.) Discharge from a 
wound: —an ulcer formed in a horse’s foot between the 
hair and the hoof Bee QuiTTsaaoifx. Scoria of tin. 
Ainaworth. 

QulT^TJ^R-BdiTE n. A hard, round swelling upon the cor< 
onet, between a hone’s heel and the quarter. Famer*s 
Dwi. [ Spenser, 

QuXv'ee, n. [eauvrir, Fr.} A case or sheath for arrows. 
tQulv'EE, a. [quivoMf Ckith.] Nimble , active. Shak. 
QvlV'JfR, V. fk [u RUtvKMJtv : pp. quirsBiiro, quirxRco.] 
To quake ; to quaver ; to shiver ; to shudder. Sidney. 
Qulv’g;BED, (kwlv'^d; a. Furnished with a quiver. Md~ 

tOTk 

QtiiV^g;E-lNO.* n. Act of shaking ; a tremulous mdtion. 
Quj-vife,* (ks'vSv') [Fr.] Who goes there ? The cry of 
a sentinel. He is on the gat-ens,” i. e. on the alert. 
BlessingU>n. [Qu. Rev, 

QuIx-5t^}C,* a. Like Don Quixote ; absurd ; extravagant. 
Qulx'pT-Iig^M, n. Romantic and absurd notions otr actions, 
like those of Don Qaixots, the cetebqgted hero of Cer- 
vantes. 
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Qutx'pT RY,* n. Quixotism. Scott. 

Quiz,* n. An imposition ; a hoax , sumething to puaiw i — 
an odd fellow. Gent. Mag, [Colloquial ana low. I 
Quiz,*v. a. [k qoiczaD ,pp. quizxiRo, RUissBo.j Tohoax} 
to play a trick upon ; to puzzle. Qv. Rev, 

GtViZZ'l^Rf* n. One who quizzes. fFdberforce, 
Qxs\Z'Z]-ch^y* a. Relating to or containing a quiz or hoax ; 

fbrcical. WhUe. [Colloqtiiul or low.] 

QulZZ’lNCi,* f. a. Imposing upon , litted for quizzing. 
QuIzz'ino-GlXss,* n. A small eye-glass. Smart. 

Qtrd'Aif MdCf* [L.] (Law) “ As to this ; ” “ as far as this : ” 

— used in pleadings to Signify that, as tothe thing named, 
the law is so and so. iVhishaw. 

Qua XNff-M6* [L.] “With what mind:” — with what 
intention ; with what meaning. Hamilton. 
fQudB, V. n. I’o move, as an embryo ; to throb. Chaucer. 
fQudn. The same as ^othi said. Chaucer. See Quoth. 

Li~B&T^ n. [L.J A nice point ; a subtilty. Prior. [R.j 
tUudix-LlB-E-TA^Rj-^N, R. One who disputes. Bailey, 
tQudD-L|-BkT'|-CAL, a. Such as you will. Fulke, 
tQu6D-Li-BfiT'i-CAU-LV, ad. On whatever side. Browne. 
HQuoIf, [kwJJIf, & fV. P. J. F. K . , kJJlf, E. Jo.] n. [coige, 
Fr.J A cap for the bead , a coif. See Cotr. 

IIQublP, V. a. [co\|f«r, or coiner, Fr.J To cap ; to dress with 
a head-dress. Addison. 

IIQuSIf'fCre, n. [rryfUrs, Fr T A coiflbre. See CoirFuas. 
QUdlN, ^wdln or kdin) [kw8tn, P. K. ; kbXn, E. Ja.^ n. 
[com, Fr.] Comer , a wedge used by printers, &.c. 
(Arch.) A corner or angle or a building. — (Gunnery)^ 
loose wedge placed below the breech of a cannon to adjOft 
Its elevation. 

IIQuoIt, (kwdU) [kwdtt, S. IP. P. J. F. K. Sm. ; ktflt, E. Jn.] 
n. fcoete, D.] Something, as a flat iron ring, or a flat stone, 
to M pitched Iroin a distance to a certain point, as a trial 
of dexterity — pi. A game with quoits. 

IIQublT, V. n, [k quoiTED ; pp. ruoitino, ruoited.] To 
throw quoits , to play at quoits. Dryden. 
jjlQuolT, V. a. To throw. Shak. 

IIQuoXts,* n. pt. A game in which quoits are thrown. Ash. 
Quo JufRp:,* [LJ “ By what right.” Hamilton. 
Qu6n'i>Am, (kwJbi'daro) a. [L.] Having been founerly. 
Shak. [Colloquial.] 

fQuoOK, (kwak) 1 . from Quake. Quaked. Spenser, 
fflUbP, V. n. See Qlob. Cleaveland. 

Qub'RVM, (kwo'nim) n. [L.] {Law) A bench of Justices: 

— sii.li a number of an assembly, committee, or other 
lK)d> of men, as is sutficient to transact business, aud 
give valid It) tn their arts. 

Quo'ta, (k woT^) n. [quutusy quota, L.] A share , that part 
which each meinbi>r of a society or community has to con- 
tribute or receive, in making up or dividing a certain sum 
Quot'4-ble,* a. '1 hat may be quoted. Ch, Ob. 
Quq-tA'tipn, (kw 9 -ti'shun) n. Act of quoting; a pas- 
I sage quoted , that which is quoted ; citation : — the price 
I of merchandise, as stated in a price-current 

» Qup-TA'TiQN-l8T, n. One who makes quotations. Milton. 
Qu5te, (kw5t) [^kwM, fV. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm. , kat, S. P.] 
v.a. [quoter, Fr.J [t. quoTco, pp. quoTina, quoTBO.] To 
cite or adduce in the words of another. [tTo note. 
Sliak.) 

S fQubTE, n. [quote, Fr.] A note upon an article. Cotgrave. 
QUOT'^R, n. One who quotes ; a citer. 
luOTH, (kwiith or kwdth] [kw6th, F. Ja. K.t kdth, S. ; 
kw&tb or kwdtb, W. : kdtb or kQth. P. / kwfith, J. Sm.) v. 
n. defective. Said. — It is used only in the imperfect tense, 
and in the first and third persons , as, quoth /,” said 1 , 
** quoth he.** said he. Sidney. Sheridan, Dr. 

Kenrick, Mr. Scott, W, Johnston, Mr. Nares, Mr. Perrv, 
and Mr. Smith, pronounce the o in this word long, as in 
both ; but Buchanan short, as in moth. This latter pronun- 
ciation is certainly more agreeable to the general sound 
of o before th, as in broth, froth, cloth, A.c. ; but ray ear 
fails mu if I have not always heard it pronounced like the 
o in doth, as if written kwfith. which is the pronunciation 
Mr. EUphinstone gives it, ana, in my opinion, is the true 
one.” fValkrr. 

jjQub-TlD'i-AN, (kw 9 -tld'^n, P J. Ja. Sm. ; kwp-tld'y^n, 
E. F. K . ; kW 9 -tYj' 9 - 9 in, IV. ; kw 9 -tTdzh'?tn, S.] a. Iquoti- 
dien, Fr. . quoUdtanus, L.] Daily ; happening every day. 
IjQup-TiD'i-AN, 7k A quotidian fever , a fever which re- 
turns every day any thing which returns every day. 
Mdton. 

Qub'TiENT, (kwS’sh^nt) [kwfi'sh^nt, IT. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. : kd’sh^nt, & P.l 7k [Fr. , quoties, L.] (Anth.) The 
result of division, or the number resulting from the divis- 
ion of one number by another. 

Qu<5 JVAtt'jyy-Td,* [L.] “By what warrant or author- 
ity.”— (/«aio> A writ against one who claims or usurps 
an office, franchise, or liberty, to Inquire by what author- 
ity he supports bis claim, in order to determine the right. 
frhishaw. 
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R tha elghteentb letter of tbe alpnabet, a consonant^ a | 
^ liquid, and a semivowel, has a rough sound, and is 
never silent — Ad an abbreviation, K stands fur rex, 
(king,) royalf rare. 

fH^-BATE^ e. ». [rafrattre, Fr.] (Falconry) To recover a 
hawk to the Aat again. .Ainsworth. rSAalc. 

fRA-BA'To, H. [rodotcre, Fr.] A neck>band ; a kind or ruflf. i 
BXb'BI^T, V, a. [rofrotre, rabvter, Fr.] [». rabbxtxd ; pp. 
RABBETiNO, RABBETED.] To pare dowu, OS the edge of a 
board, so as to receive tne edge of another , to unite, 
RXb^bi^t, n. A Joint, cut, or groove, in the edge of a board, 
(rab'b? or r&b'bl) (r&Vb? or rftb'bl, ^ F. Ja. } rftb'- 
b?, 5. A J. i rab'bl, E. iS^] n. A Hebrew term for doctor 
or teacher} an expounder of the Jewish law, and of the 
Talmud. {t>-“In reading the Scripture, It should be 
pronounced rab'bl.** tValker. \ 

Rab'bin. n. Same as rabbi. 

R^b-bIn'ic,'* a. Relating to the rabbies or rabbins , rabbin- 
• lual. Cadtcorth, 

JlAB-Bly'f-c^L, a. Relating to the rabbles or rabbins, or to 
their principles. Mdton. 

RXb'B|N-I§m,« b. The doctrines of the rabbins. JEc. Rev. 
RAb'b)n-1bt, n. One who adheres to, or is versed in, the 
doctrines of the rabbins, or the Talmud. 

RXb'BIT. n. [roAie, robbekm. D.l A small rodent quadru- 
ped, or the hare tnbe. that nurrows in the ground. — 
fVeloh rabbu^ broad ana cheese toasted , corrupted fVom 
rare-biU Chose. 

RXB'BlT-BV,*n. A place for rabbits. Loudon. 
RXb'bjt-War-R^n,'* (-w5r-r9n) n. An enclosure for rab- 
bits ; a rubbitry. Maunder. 

RXb'ble, (rab'lil) n. [raftitla, L. ; rabutare^ ]ow h.] A tu- 
multuous crowd ; an assembly of low ^oplc, a mob, 
populace. 

Rab'ble, V. n. To speak in a confused manner. Todd. 
HXb'ble-chXrm-ING,* a. Charming the rabble. So«eA. 
fRXB'BLE-lttfiifT, n, A crowd of low people, a rabble. 
Sfieuser. 

RAb'ble-roOt,* n. A tumultuous assembly. JodrclL 
Rab-dCl'p-^^V,* n. A contrivance of J. Napier to facilitate 
the performance of inultipUcntion and divi’?ion by moans 
of rude: — called also Mapier^s bones or Mapter^s rods. P. 
Gyc. 

RXb'dp-M.Xn-cy,* n. See Rhaddomakcy. 

RAb'id, a. [rabidiis^ h.] Fierce , furious , mad j raging. 
RXB'JD-Nfisa, n. Fierceness , furioiisnesa. Feltkam. 
RAB'i-NliT, Tu A kind of small ordnance. Ainsworth. 
Ra'C 4 ,*/i. a Syriac word, signifying vanity or foUy.nnd 
used to express extreme contempt : — a miscreant. Ca«i>- 
beO. 

R^c-c6dN', B. An American quadruped, valued for its fur. 
Race, b. [Fr ; from rodics, L.] A family collectively j a 
family ascending , a fhmily descending , ancestry , proge- 
ny ; lineage ; bouse ; a generation , a particular breed ; — 
H contest in speed or running ; course , passage ; progress ; 
train : — [a particular strength, taste, or flavor; as, a race 
of wine. Stfcecrw.] A root , as, “ a race (1. e. root) of gin- 
ger.” A cut or canal along which water is conveyed to 
a water-wheel. Frasuxs. 

RXcB, V. n. [i. raced j pp. racibo, raced.] To run as in a 
race ; to run swiftly. Pope. 

RXce'-course,* n. The ground or path on which races 
are run : a cut or course for water. Francis. 
RXce'-oboOnd,* n. Ground appropriated to mcee. Booth. 
RXcE'-HbRSE, B. Horse bred to run in the race for prizes. 
RXp-¥-MA'TipN, n. [racematio, L.] A cluster, like that of 
grapes ; — the cultivation of the clusters of grapes. 
RX-cEme',* b. [racswiw, L.] (Ret.) A form of inflorescence 
in which tbe flowers are arranged along an axis, as in 
the hyacinth or currant Brandt. 

Ra-cBmed',* (ra-s€mdO (Bot.) Racemose. Smith. 

(CXtfrn.) Noting an acid found, together with 
urtaric acid, in the Urtar obtained from certain vinewds 
on the Rhine. Brandt. [ters. 

RXp-^-MlT'BR-oDs, a. [roceiBits ard feroy L.] Bearing cUis- 
RAC-:^;-m68e',* a. Growing or flowering in racemes. Loudon. 
aXc'V-MODs,» or R^-cIS% 0V8,* fra-se'mys, Sm.} r&s'?- 
mQs, K. Wb.] a. Growing in clusters. Smart. 

RX'c^R, ». One who races : a race-horse. 

IRXch, b. a hunting or setting dog. OmtUmanU ReereedMn, 
RA'CHis,* B. {BoU) The axis of Infloreicence j a petiole of 

RA-^ttFTjs!^ CJtfW.) The rlcketa, a dUwaae 

atfbeting enUdrett Bnmi*. 


Ri'CMftss, B. The quality of being racy. BUuikHana. 

RXcK, n. [raakty D.] An engine or Instrument of torture ; -• 
torture, extreme pain; exaction :—ai^ instrument by 
which extension is performed; a distaff: — a motion or 
pace of a horse. — {Mavt.) A frame of timber on a ship’s 
bowsprit. — A wooden grate or flame to hold bay for cat- 
tle , a grate on which bacon is laid : — a toothed wheel or 
bar of metal in machinery: — a neck or crag of mutton. 
[fThin vapor , a flying cloud ; a track , a trace. SkoX.] A 
spirituous liquor , arrack. See Arracr. 

RXck, V. a. [t. raorsd; pp. racribo, racxed.] To tor- 
ment ; to harass , to harass by exaction ; to screw ; to 
force to perfurmance ; to stretch ; to extend ; to defecate ; 
Co draw off from the lees : — to move with a quick amble, 
as a horse. 

fRXcK, V. n. To stream or fly, as clouds before the wind. 
Shah. 

RXck^^b, b. One who racks ; a wrester. Barret. 

RAck'bt.b. An irregular, clattering noise. Shak. A confused 
talk. — [rafuettey Fr.] The instrument or bat used at ten- 
nis. Shm. A little net. SuUtvan. A snow-shoe. [U. S.] 

RXck'^t, V. a [u raceeted : pp. racketibg, racebted ] 
To strike, as at the game of racket ; to cuff ; to toss. 

EXck'bt, V, n. To make a racket or noise ; to frolic. Oray 

RXck' ifiTs,* n. pi. Snow-sboes ; — sometimes so called m 
the Northern States of America. Pickenny. 

RXcK'jpx-v, a. Making a noise ; noisy. Todd. [Vulgar.] 

RXck'ing, n. The use of the rack ; torture ; process of 
stretching or of defecating. 

RXck'}NG-PXce, n. The same as an amble, except that it 
is a swifter time and a shorter tread. Famer^s DuU 

RXcK'-RfiNT, b. Annual rent raised to the uttermost. 

Swift. 

RXck'-r£nt-er, n. One who pays rack-rent. Iwcke. 

BA'cy, 0. Having strong flavor, indicating its origin ; excit- 
ing or stimulating to the mental taste ; flavorous ; tasting 
of the soil , high-seasoned. 

tRXi). The old pret and part, of Read. Spensfr. 

RXd'dle,v. a. To twist together. Defoe. 

RAd'dle, n. A long stick used in hedging. — A rwldle 
hedge IS a hedge of twisted twigs or boughs. 7'ooke. 

RXu'dqck, It. See Ruddock. 

Bade A ir,* (ra-dS') n. [Fr.] A float of timber , a raft. Hatch- 
inson, 

RA'D^-pii-lTE,* b. (Afm.) A variety of natrolito. Dana. 

|(RX'i>l-AL,* a. Relating to a radius, a ray, or a rod; shoot- 
ing out from a centre ; having rays. Bonnycastle. 

IRa'D|-ANCE, In, \rad%are, L.] Sparkling lustre, glitter; 

iRA'D|-AN-cy, i effulgence. SAa*. 

|Ra'd}-ant, [rS'd^-^nt, P. J. .Ta. Sm.} ri'dy^nf, E. F. XT.,- 
ra'j^nt, S. , ra'd9-gnt or ra'j9-?int, J'T. j a. [radian.?, Ia.] 
Dispersed in rays or by radiation , shining ; sparkling ; 
emitting ravs. 

j|RA'u|-ANT,* n.(Oeom,) A straight line proceeding from a 
given point, or nxed pole, about which it is conceived to 
revolve. Brande. 

K Ra'd|-ant-lv, ad. With glitter , with sparkling lustre. 
RA'di-a-rv,* n. { pi rX'dj-a-r)E?. (ZooL) A worm or an- 
imal having a radiated form ; the lowest organized being 
of the primary divisions of the animal kingdom. Brande. 
PX'DI-XTE, [ra'd9-§t, P. J, Ja. Sm.} Tk> Ayat. K F. } r5'- 
jdt, & f raM9-at or ra'j9-at, fP.] v. a, [radio, L.] [* radi- 
ated ; pp. radiatibo, radiated.] To send out in rays as 
from a centre ; to irradiate ; to fill with brightness. 

H Ra'di-Ate, V. n. To emit rays; to shine , to sparkle. 
RA'di-ate,* c. (Bot.) Radiated ; having florets set round 
in the form of a radiant star. Loudon. 

IJRA'di-at-rd, a. [radiatusy L.] Adorned with rays. Addt-. 

}JRA-dj-A'tion, b. [radiatio, L.} Act of radiating ; beamy 
lustre , emission of rays. 

IjEA'Dl-A-TPR,* n. He or that which radiates; a Jwdjr of 
substance from which rays emanate or radiate, Frants, 
BXdM-cal, a. [radicaly Pr.] That regards the root, origin, 
or first princiidos , native , fundamental ; primitive ; origi- 
nal ; serving to originate, --(Algebra) Radical sigB, a 
symbol noting the extraction of a rooL 
RXd'I-cal,* n. An advocate for radical reform In govern- 
ment ; a political reformer or agitator. Qu. Her. — (CAem.) 
The base, as applied to acids ; as, sulphur is tbe radical or 
sulphuric acid.jRroBds. , . 

RXD'l-c^kL-ISM,***. The principles of radicals. BrU, 0^ 
RXD-i-olL'JrTV, n. Origination ; radicalnose. Htoiobs. [r.] 
BXD'f-o<tL“I*y, od. V a radical manner ; primitively. 
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HXd I n. The state of bein^ radical. 

IUd'i-oXNT,* a, {Bot) Producing roots frcjin the stem 
Xieiufoitt 

&Xd^(>cXte, e. 0 . [radteaius, L.J To root} to plant deeply. 
Hammond, [R.] 

» JRXd'I-OATE, tt. De^ly infixed. SoiOh, 

. RXd-i-ca'tiqn, n, [Pr.J The act of taking root. Harnmond. 

RXd'I-ole, n, [radicvle, Fr.] A little root; that part of 
the seed of a plant which becomes a root; the fibrous 
part of a root. 

RXd'i-cOi.e,'*' n. [Fr.] (Bat) That end of the embryo 
which is opposite to the cotyledons. London, 

BX'dj-P-lIte,* n, A fossil shell, the inferior valve of 
which IB in the shape of a reversed cone, the superior 
valve convex. Brando. 

n. An instrument for Caking altitudes. 

Crabb. 

RXd^Ish, n. A root, commonly eaten raw. 

RX^Df-Cs, [ra'd^>&s, P, J, Jo, Sm. ,* ra'j^s, S. ,* ra'dyus, E. 
F. K., ra'd 9 -u 8 or ra'i^-fis, W,] n. [L.] pi L. 

Ene. bX'di-Os-]^^ The semi-diameter of a circle: — a 
spoke of a wheel : — the bone of the forearm, which ac- 
companies the ulna from the elbow to the wrist — (Bot.) 
The outer part of the circumference of a compound 
radiate flower. — The Latin plural radix is chiefly used. 

RA'DfXfn. [L.] pi. Root ; the base. 

tRXPF, e. a.\rdfer. old Fr.] To sweep ; to huddle j to take 
hastily without distinction. Careto. 

RXff, n. A confiised heap ; a jumble. Barrov. RefUse. 
Forbjf, A low fellow. — the mob. Grose, 

RXf'fle. (-fl) n, (r^c, Fr.j A species of game or lottery, 
in which many stake a small part of the value of some 
single thing, for the chance of gaming It by casting, or 
otherwise. 

RXf'FLE, (-fl) V, n. [i. eaffled; pp. raffling, raffled.] 
To try the chance of a raffle ; to cast dice for a prize, for 
which eve^ one lays down a stake. Your^. 

RXf'fle-Net,* n. A sort of fishing-net. Cro&ft. 

RXF-fl£'§|-^,* (r?if-fls'zh§-a) n. (Bot,) A parasitical plant 
of Sumatra. P, Cye, 

raft, n. A frame, or float, formed of logs or planks fast- 
ened together, so as to be conveyed dfown a stream, or 
upon water. 

tEAFT, p. Bereft ; rent j severed. Spenser. 

RXf'T^R. n. fra^f D.J (Arch.) A sloping or inclined 
piece of timber in the side of a roof. 

RAf't^r,* V. a. To form into rafters: — to plough up 
one half of the land, by turning the grass side of the 
ploughed furrow on the laud that is left unploughed 
London, 

RAf^t^RED, (rtirt^rd) a. Built with rafters. Pope. 

RAft'V, o. Damp , misty, musty; stale. Forby. [Local, Eng.] 

RXo, n. A piece of cloth torn from the rest , a tatter , a 
fragment : — a stone that breaks into ragged or jagged 
pieces. [fA vulgar person. Spenser .] — pi Worn-out 
clothes ; mean attire ; tatters. 

RXg, V. a To rate ; to scold opprobriously. Pegge. [Local, 
£ng.J 

EXo-A-Mt^F^FfN, fk A paltry, mean fellow , a blackguard. 

RXo^-BdLT,* n. An iron pm full of barbs or Jags. 
Crabb, 


KX^b, n, [rage^ Fr.J Violent anger ; vehement ftiry ; cliol- 
er ; vehemence of any thing painful , violent desire ; ea- 
gerness ; vehemence of mind. — [Fashion ; mode , as,** It 
is all the ra^e.*^ Colloquial.] 

RX^E, V, tt. [t. RAOBD -fpp, RAOINO, RAGED.] To bO fUfloUS; 

to be heated with excessive anger ; to ravage ; to act with 
mischievous or destructive impetuosity. 

i RX(i^E'FOx., a. Furious ; vkdent. Sidney. 

RXqi^^BY, N. Wantonness. Chancer. ^ 

IXg^jGRD, o. Rent into tatters ; tattered ; dressed in rags , 
torn ; uneven ; rugged ; not smooth. 

RXe^«i¥i>'l<¥y ad. In a ragged condition. Bp, Haeket. 
RAG'jGl^D-frkss, R. State of beinrg ragged : unevenness. 
RXe'«Yy* a. An East Indian plant. Oamlton. 

RX^^^JNG, tt. Violence ; Impetuosity Pealm Ixxxix. 
Ra^'ing-LV, ad. With vehement fury. Bp. HaU. 
RXg^MAIT, n, f pL BAGMEN. One who deals in rags. 
^XG'MAN>Bdi.E, tt. See Rigmarole. 

MA0o&Tf (rft-gdO tt. [Fr.] A bighly-eeasoned dish or food. 
RXg'8t5ns, tt. A dark-gray, silicious sandstone, which 
has a rougn or uneven fracture. 

RXG'~Wa£Si.,‘8 tt. A wheel furnished with cogs or pins. 

Frande. [cies. 

RXg 'WORT, C-wttrt) n. An annua! plant of several spe- 
RXil, (rSl) tt. [rieg^ Ger.] A bar of wood or iron extend- 
ing from one upright post to another : — the horizontal part 
in a piece of framing or panelling an aouatic birdjthe 
water-rail. [fA woman’s upper garment. Beaum. 4" 

Rliz<, V. a, [i SAILED k|*!P> axiLiiro, eaxlbd.] To enclose 
with rails ; to rsnge in a line. Baeom, 

BXiL, V, R. [raiUerj Fr.j To use insolent and reproachful 
language ; to utter reproaches [fTo flow, ifyeiuer,] 

Ik One who rails ; one who reproaenM. 


i RXil'ptg, n. Insolent and reproachftil language : — a f(^ 
lies of rails ; rails which enclose a place ; ns, an iron rail- 
ing, 

RXiL'fNG-LY, ad. Scoffingly ; like a scoflfer. Huloet. 

RXil'L9R-v, (rXl'l^r-?) [rAl'lqr-^, S. W. P. J. E. F. Jo, K 
Sm.} raI'?r- 9 , Wb.] n, [raillene, Fr.] Slight satire ; satir- 
ical merriment ; banter ; good-humored irony. 

piCr “ We must not suppose this word to be the oflTspring 
of the English word to rot/, however nearly they may be 
sometimes allied in practice. Raillery comes directly 
from the French word raillerie} and, in compliment hi 
that language for the assistance it so often aflforda us, 
we pronounce the first syllable nearly as m the original 
This, however, is not a mere compliment, like the gen- 
erality of those we pay the French , for, were we to pro- 
nounce the first syllable like rai^, it might obscure and 
pervert the meaning. Mr. Shendan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Ken- 
rick, Mr. Nares, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Smith, 
pronounce it as I have marked it.” Walker. 

Railzeujr, (ri-^l-yiir') n. [Fr.] One who uses raillery ; 
a jester , a mocker. Sprat. fB.] 

EilL'E6AD,* n. A road made nearly level, and construct- 
ed of tracks of iron, called^atls, on which the wheels of 
carriages roll, and to which they are confined by ledges 
or flanges, raised either on the rail or on the tire of Uie 
wheels , a railway. Brande. 

RAil'wAy,'* tt. Same as railroad. P. Cyc, — Railway is the 
more common term in England ; and railroad is the mure 
common in the United States. 

RXl'MifNT, (ra'm^nt) n. Vesture; vestment; dress. 

RXin, (ran) v. n. [t. rained raining, rained.] To 
fall in drops from the clouds , to fall as ram. —ft rainsy 
the water falls from the clouds. , 

RXin, V. a. To pour down os rain. Psalm Ixxviii. 

Rain, n. The water or moisture that falls in drops from the 
clouds; any shower or fall of water from the clouds. [A 
fUrrow. Wynne. Local, Eng.] 

Rain'bSat, a. Injured by ram. Bp. Hall 

Rain'bow, tt. The ins , the bnlliant-cotored arch, which 
is seen when ram is falling in the region of the sky op- 
posite to the sun, and when the sun is shining at the 
same time. 

Rain'bowed,* (ran'bSd) o. Furnished with a rainbow 
Dwight. 

Rain'deSr, n. See Reindeer. 

RXiN'GAU(?^E,*n. An instrument for measuring the quantity 
of rain that falls , a pluvlaroeter. Crabb. 

RXiN'f-Nfiss, n. The state of being ramy or showery, 

RAin'-wX-t?r, 7k Water which falls m ram from the 
clouds. 

RXin'v, a. Abounding in rain; showery, wet. 

RXiP, n. A rod to measure ground. Diet. Rust, [r.] 

RXi§'^-ble,* a. That may be raised or produced Hard- 
wick. 

Rai§;£, (rSiz) v. a. [resa, Swed ; reiser, Dan.] [i. r vised 
pp. RAISING, RAISED.] To lift, to sct Upright, to erect , to 
build up ; to exalt ; to elevate ; to amplify ; to enlarge , 
to increase in current value , to heighten ; to advance , 
to promote , to prefer , to excite ; to put in action ; to ex- 
cite to war or tumult; to stir up; to aggravate, to give 
beginning of importance to , as, ** He raised tbe family , ’ 
to bring into being ; to call into view from tbe state of sepa- 
rate spirits , to bring from death to life , to occasion , to 
begin ; to set up , to utter loudly ; to collect ; to obtain a 
certain sum ; to assemble : to levy ; to give rise to : — to 
make light or spongy, as dougb or paste : — to procure to 
be bred or propagated , as, ** He raised sheep ; ” — to cause 
to grow; to grow ; as, “ He raised wheat.” — To raise a 
spinty to call it into view. To raise a eiegCy to relinquish 
a siege. In the Southern States, to raise is used in 

the sense m to bring up } as, ** The place in which he 
Was reused.** Jefferson. 

RXi^'i^r, It. One who raises : — a board set on edge under 
the ibreside of a step, a stair, &c. 

Bai'^in, (ra'zn) [ra'zn, 8. E. K. Sm. R, Wb.} T&'ztn, P 
Jo, } rS'zn, W. J. f razn or r6zn, F.J n. [romn, Fr.] A 
dried grape, Walker pronounces this word rfi'zn ; 
and he regards^e pun contained in the following quota- 
tion from Shakspeare, — ** If reasons were as plenty as 
blackbernes, 1 would give no man a reason upon compul- 
sion,” — as a proof that ratsm and reason were pronounced 
exactly alike in bis time , but they are now pronounced 
differently. 

Raii^'ING,* tt. An exalting ; act of lifting up. 

RAiaoNNky* (rfi-z9-nk0 a. [Fr.] Rational ; accurate ; sup- 
ported by reason : — arranged and digests systematica 1- 
ly , as, ** a catalogue raisonni.** ColeHdge. 

Rjl'jAWy (rk'jk or ri'JH) [ra'jk, Ja, K. / rS'jii^ Sm ] ». A 
Hindoo native prince or cnief. 

RXj-PddT',* n. (India) A person belonging to the mlBtajry 
order* Maleonu 


Ik One who rails ; one who reproaMea. |j Fr. ; reksl, D.] A loose and dUwolate man } a debauchee'; 
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oii« devoted to vicious pleBsure. » (AViut.) The incline. RXsi'm^r, n. ivr tiint which nuns ; an instrument With 
tioti of a roast from the perpendicular. which any thing is driven hard ; a ramrod. 

Rake. V. a. [t. tuxso ; pf* rakiso, raked.] To gather with RXm'mjsh, o. Like a ram :~.*strong.scented. Chaucer 
H rake } to clear With a rake ; to draw or heap together : RAai'MY} a. Resembling a ram ; rammish. Surtotu 

to scour , to search with eager and veliemeut diligence R a-mose',** o. Full of branches : ramoiis. HiU, 
to pass swiftly and violently over. — (JVaut.) To ftro into Ra'movs, o. [rawtw, L,} Branchy y branched ; consisting 
the head or stern of a ship in the direction of her length, of branches y ramose. 

or along her decks. -- 7V> rake up^ to cover with ashes, as RXmp, v. n. [rampery Pr.] [i. ram»d j pj». ram who, ramped.] 

the fire. To climb as a plant , to leap with riolonce y to sport y to 

Rake, o. n. To use a rake y to search y to grope ; to pass play , to rump. Jlf</mn. 
with violence y to play the part of a rake. — (AYrnt) To RXmp, n. Leap ; sprng y a romp. SAoife. — (./freX.) A con- 

incline, 08 a mast, stem, or stempost. cave bond or slope m the cap or upper member of any 

RAK£'u£ll, n. A wild, worthless, dissolute person ; a piece of workmanship. Brande. 

rake. Sw\fl, [Low.] tilAM-pXL'EiAN, (ram-pal'ysn) n. A mean wretch. Shak, 

fRAKE'fl&LL, 0 . Base; wild ; outcast: worthless. Speneer. RXm'pan-cy. n. Prevalence, exuberance. Mere, 
tRAK£'M£LL-Y, 0. Wild, dissolute. B, Jonaon. RXm'pant, a, [Pr.J Exuberant : overgrowing restraint, 

llAK'i^R, n. One who rakes. rebounding , exulting. — {Her.) ttearing, as if to lonpy — 

jilAKE^SHAME, ». A base, rascally fellow. Milton, applied to lions, tigers, fcc. 

Rake'stale,* n. The handle of a rake. HaUoway. RXm'pant-lv,'* ad. In a rampant manner. !>. .alien. 

llAK'iNa,* n. Act of one who rakes: — a cannonading: RXm'pXrt, n. [remport, Fr.J (FTrirt.) The wall which sur- 

— dissoluteness. — {Jirch.) A substance placed on asur- rounds a furtitied place; a mound; a platform behind a 

face at an irregular angle. Francie. parapet : — the void space between the walls of a city and 

Rak'isii, a. Loose-, lewd; dissolute. Richardson, the nearest houses. 

RAK'|SH-N£8S,* n. DlSStdutenosS ; lewdness. Scott. fRXM'PART, > ^ r,.rrlfV with mmnnrts. Shak, Sidneo. 

RAl'Lj-ANCE,* ». Act of rallying , rally. Ji^fferson, [R.] fRXM'PiRE, 1 ramparts. Shak. Sutney. 

RXl^LI-^R* n. One who rallies. Hadibras. RAm'piEr, or RXm'pjre, n. Same as rampart. Pope. 

RAl'ly, V. a. [roWter, Fr.] ft. rallied; pp. ralltiko, RAM'Pf-gx, n. A creeping, biennial plant, with an esculent 
RALLIED.] To put disordered or dispersed forces into or- root. 

der , to recover : — to treat with raillery, irony, or satire j RAm'r6d,* n. The rammer of a gun. Orahb, 
to banter y to joke. RAm'^PN, n. A species of garlic. jainswortJh 

RAl'ly, 0 . n. To come together in a hurcy , to come again RAN, u from Run. See Row. 
into order:— to recover strength or vigor ; — to exercise Ran-cJSs'ceiv:^* o. Becoming rancid. Smart. 

satirical merriment. t^ANCH, v. a. To sprain ; to wrench. Drydm. 

RAl.'jl.y, n. Act of recovering order; — act of recovering UAN'CfD, a. [rancidusy L.] H.iving a rank smelly rank; 
strength : — exercise of slight satire y banter , a Joke, a fetid , sour , offensive, as butter or oils too long exposed, 
jest. RAN-olD'|-Ty, ) n. State of being rancid y a rank smell y 

RXlph'Ite,* n. (Jkfin.) A sort of fibrous hornblende. Dotmt. RAn'cid-n£ss, ] fetid scent. 

RAM, n. A male sheep: — the vernal sign Aries: — a war- RAN'epR, (rtng'kyr) n. [rancor, L. 4^ Bp.', rancore, It. , 
like engine, a battering-ram : — an hydraulic engine , a raneanr, old Pr.] Inveterate malignity, malice, stead- 
water-ram. fast implacability ; standing hate , virulence y hatred , 

RAM, tJ. a. [t. BAMMED , pp. RAMMiHfl, RAMMED.] To drive enmity y animosity. 

by violence, as with a battering-ram : — to push in or fiJl RAN'epR-oDs, (rtin g'kyr-Ss) a. Pull of rancor: virulent, 
somethme, as a gun , to press or force in , to diive or malignant y malicious , spiteful in the utmost degree. 

force down. RAN'C9R-oD8-LY,(ring'kvr-u8-le)a.l.Withrancor,ma- 

RAm-x-dAn',* n. The name given to the groat fast, or lent, lignantly. . * d a. p/ 

of the Mahometans. It commences with the new moon mXND, n. A border, shred , piece cut out. ^eaum. Of ri. 

of the ninth month of the Mahometan year . and, while RAn'dpm. n. [randon, Fr.] An attempt without dirwlion y 

It continues, the day is spent in prayers and other devo- want of direction ; want of rule or method , cnance y 

tiomil exercises; and a strict abstinence from food and hazard, roving motion. 

drink, from the first apyieurauce of daybreak till sunset. RXn'dc>m, a. Done by chance ; ro^ng without direction. 

— It Is also written rhamadan, rainadhan, and ramazan. RXn'i>Vj a. Riotous, disorderly. I .. 

Brimde 4- P. Cyc. tRAN'FORCE, n. The ring of a gun next to the touch-hole 

LXm'aoe, n. [rawtave,Fr.] Boughs or branches of trees; Bailey, _ „ „ „ 

warbling as on boughs. i>ruwi7M0ft£i. RANG, ». from Rung. See Ri ho. 

iXm'age.o. [ramose, old Fr.] Wild; shy. Chaucer RaN(?e, v. c. [ranger, it.) [»* 

AM-/-rk'Tf4,* n. The oldest of the two great Sanscrit to arrange: — to rove over. — 

epic poems, which describes the life and actions of the he- loot.] See Chawqe. hi, niaced 

to Rama apd his wife Sita. Brande. RANijiE, r. n. To rove at large y 1 ° wander : -to be placed 


Brande ^ P. Cyc. tRAN'FORCE, n. The ring oi a gun nexv lo me vuueu-Mw.w 

tRXM'AQE, n. [ra77taFe,Fr.] Boughs or branches of trees; Bailey, ^ „ 

warbling as on boughs. i>ruwi7M0/i£i. RANG, ». from Bung. See Ri ho. 

1 RAM' AGE, a. [ramose, old Fr.] Wild; shy. Chaucer RaN(?e, v. c. [ranger, it.) [»* 

RAm'XVE* <*• See Rummage. rahoed.] P**^*^*^ 

RAM-A-Yk'yXi* n. The oldest of the two great Sanscrit to arrange: — to rove over. — [roTifi^STi, D.J tiosm. nu 
epic poems, which describes the life and actions of the he- loet.] See Chawqe. hs niaced 

to Rama aid his wife Sita. Brande. RANijiE, r. n. To rove at large y 1 ° zander : -to be placed 

RAm'BLE, (-bl) 17 . n. [rtfiTiiTieZeTi, D.] [i. rambled y pp. ram- in order y to he or stand ou-ed In a 

RXm'ble, n. A wandering ; an irregular excursion. paratus ; —a beam between ^ ft^m^for ex- 

RAm'bl£R, n. One who rambles y a wanderer. class, an ““ ox- 

RXm'bling, n. A wandering , an irregular excursion. South, > compos j® ®®y 1 ^lenrth of caWe 

n r m'ht iKo'v « a Wanderinff : roving, irregular. tended, or ranked in order. — (•AMaw./ v . • 

RXm'blino-lv,* ad. In a rambling manner. equal to the depth of is cnrHed*” 

tRXivi-BdosE', n. “ A compound drink, in most request at distance to which a shot or ^her ftiSaiement 

■ Cambridgl, [England,] wmmoniy iJiade of eggs, ale, tRAN<?E'M?NT,* n. The act of ranging; arrangement 
wine, and sugar, but in summer, of milk, wine, sugar, ffalerland. _ . » dnff that bei M 

and fose-watSr.” BleunPs Olossography. Ran<?'?b, n One a forert of 

fRAM-BtSE', 71 . Same as ra»tioos«. Bailey. the ground;— an r 

tRAM'¥-KlN, n. Pr.] (C,.*er,) A annll sliceof „ 

bread, with farces of cheese and eggs. Bodey. RAN^'ER-8H1P, n, X he omce ot a ra g , , ' 

Ra'MVNT, n. [rameMa, L.] [fA shavm* or scraping.] - park or veins Sidet the 

(-shosrrcsTt.-) covered with ra- 

Ra'Sn'tum * n. [Le] pi R^i-MfiN'Ti^. {Bot.) Soft, rag- toahighdegree. — [ra7»ct£/iw, L.] . iJJJtlng 

u (I, chaff-li^ haL, Vowing upon the petiole of ferns j ^igh-tarted^; iron of a plane is 

R .0 a branch! ™no«,. S«et. Men the edgi is so placed that « wtii UUte olT a 

fli (-kin) n. TFr.] Same as ronw/tiri. Crahb. thick sliawng. fiercely^ Spenser. 

R 'M-|-F|-OA'TipN, n. [ratHification, Fr.. from roTniw, L.] a row -^a line, particularly ot soldiers: — range 

Act of rnmiiying or branching; separation into branches i . class I’^ider ; degree of dignity; em- 


u branch. MuthnoL ^ ^ ^h^gh piac^^ Order of conimbh sol- 

Bjt'Mg-AM.* i ter Bamue . ptolMKt of rbetorle and phi- „„,b 4 ; to hnve a certain order. 

..u,, cl. -I.. •• 1 . 1 . "'•“■I I 



RAP 


RAT 


KUtiK] To foatoT ; to corrode : to become fore or fkretful ; 
to be inflamed in body or mind. 

(lUag'kJ) V. a. To make sore : to irritate ; to 
inflame. Hume, 

RXl«K'l«iNa,* n, A feetering ; inflammation ; irritation. 

RXjfK'Lt} ad. Luxuriantly ; rancidly ; with ranknesi. 

RXnk'N]|:88, n. State of being rank ; exuberance 

RXN'NYt The ahrewmouee. Brotime* 

RX-N^alCK, «. a. [raasaka^ Su. Ootb.] [t. rxnsackbd ; pp. 
RANtACKiTfO, RARaAOKKo.] To plunder j to pillage* — to 
search narrowly. [fTo ravish. Spenser 1 

EXn'spm, a. \ra%gon^ Fr. } rmuoen. D.J Price pnid for re- 
demption from captivity or punishment; redemption; 
release ; rescue ; deliverance. 

RXn'sqm, V, a, (ranconnsr, Fr.^ li. RAiriOMSD ; pp. ean- 
soMiao, EAaiOMao.j To redeem from captivity or punish- 
ment ; to set free ; to rescue ; to liberate. 

Rt]v'SQM-]^R, N. One who redeems. 

RAN'spM-Lfiss, a. Being without ransom. Shak. 

RXnt, e. n, [rondsR, D.J [a eaxted ; pp. EAETiifO, eant- 
Eu.J To rave in violent or high-sounding language ; to be 
boisterous, abusive, or virulent. 

BXnt. n. Violent language ; empty declamation ; bluster. 

BXnt'j^r, n One who rants ; — one of a religious sect that 
first appeared in England, about the middle of the 17th 
centuiy. 

RXN'T{-pdLE, 0 . Wild ; roving; rakish. Congreve. [A low 
word.] 

RXn'ti-p6le,* m. A rude, romping boy or girl. Orose. 

RXN'Ti-PdLK) «. a. To run about wildly. Jtrbuthnot. 
[Low.] 

RXNT^ti^M, a. Tenets of the Ranters. Bp, Rust. 

RXnt'Yi o. Wild } mad. [Cumberland, Eng.] Todd. 

a. [L.1 A litUe frog. — (Med.) An inflammato- 
ry tumor under the tongue. 

Ra-nDn-cv-lA'ceovs,* (-ehps) a. {Sot) Relating to the 
ranunculus. P. Cye, 

EX'NOn'cV'LDs, n. [L.] pL L. Eng. RA- 

NCN'cv-i<Ds-j§:g. (Bou) A plant and its flower, tlie 
crows-foot. 

RAyz DES Vaches* (ra.pz-d?-vdsh') n. [Fr.] A favor- 
ite air which the Swiss shepherds play upon the Alpine 
horn. Brande, 

Rap, n. [rapp^ Su. Goth.] A quick, smart blow ; a knock. 
[Counterfeit coin: — a sort of cant term, perhaps fruin 
rapparee. SiO{/L] 

Rap, o.h. [i. eappko ; pp. EArpitvo, rapped.] To strike 
with a quick, smart blow . to knock. 

Rap, V. a. To strike with a quick, smart blow, to knock. 

— 7b rap out, to utter with hasty violence, as an oath. 

— In the United States, to rip out is often used in the 
same manner. 

RX^ r. a. [i. RAPPED ; pp, rappino, rapped or rapt.] To 
affect with rapture : — to snatch away ; to seize by vio- 
lence.— TV and rend, to seize with ^olence. 

BVPX'cioys, (r|i-pX'shvis) a. frapoce, Fr. ; rapax, L.] Given 
to plunder ; seizing by violence , ravenous ; voracious , 
greedy. 

RA-pX'cioys-Ly, (-sh^-) od. In a rapacious manner. 

Ra-pA'CIOVS'NRss, (-sh\is-) n. Rapacity. Burke. 

BVPX^'f-TYi *• [ropocthu, L.] duality of being rapacious ; 
addictedness to plunder ; ravenousness. 

Rape, n. A plant belonging to the cabbage family, from 
the seed of which oH is eimressed : — one of the six di- 
visions of the county of Essex, England. — [rapt, Fr. ; 
raptns, L.] A seizure; staking away. — (Law) Violent 
seizure and carnal knowledge of a woman a^nst her will. 

RXpe'-CXke,* n. The refuse, or marc, remaining after the 
oil has been expressed from rape or cole seed. Farm. Ency. 

Bape'-SESd,* n. The seed of the rape from which oil Is 
obtained. Ure. 

RA'PUJP,* n. [ia^.] (BoL) The line of communication be- 
tween the hilum and chalaza. P. Cye. 

*> (Bot.) Aciculajand other 

crystals scattered in vegetable tissue. P. Cye. 

RApii'|L-Ite,* n. (Mm.) A mineral occurring in diverging, 
aeicular ciystals. Dana. 

BXp'ID, a. [repidus, L.] duick ; swift; moving fast; fleet, 
spe^y. 

EXp'id,* a. i pL rXp^]DS. A swift current in a river where 
the channd is descending; — commonly used In the plu- 
nd. Qu, Rev. 

BA'P1d')-ty, r. [rapiditd, Fr.] duality of being rapid; 
celerity ; vdoeity ; swiftnese. 

RXp'ID-lY) ad. Swiftly , with quick or rapid motion. 

RXp'ii>-N&89, n. Celerity; swi^efle; rapidity. 

Ra'P)-]^r, (ri'p^r) %. [rapier, Qer.] A iwt of sword used 
fur thrusting. 

RX^pi-]^r FfsB, a. The swoni-fish. Grew. 

BXp^fiTE, (rftf/in) a. rropina, L. ; rapine, Fr] Act of jflun- 
dering ; plunder ; i&lage ; violence ; fence. 

i BXF'inB, frkp'm) V. a. To plunder. Sir .7. Sack. 
IXP-P.^-«££'. a. A wild Irish ptunderer, so called from Us 
being armed with a haif-pike, termed a ropery, Bwnat. 


Er.] a. A coarse sort of snuff. F, Sates, 
RXP^PfN,* a. A small Swiss coin, equal to about half • 
fkrthing. Orabb. 

RXp'PSRi a. One who raps: — the knocker of a door. [An 
oath or a lie. Bp. Parker.] 

fRAP-pORT', a. [rapport, Fr.J Relation ; reference ; propor* 
tion. Temple. 

fRXPT, V. a. To ravish ; to put in ecstasy. Chapman. 
fRXPT, a. A trance. Bp. Morton. Rapidity. Browne, 
RXpt,* p. a, firom JfZon. Seized with rapture. See Rap. 
tRXPT'OR,artRXPT'jpE,a. [w^far,L.j A ravWier , a plun- 
derer. Drayton, 

RAP-Tfi'Rf-AL,* a. Rapacious ; living by rapine or prey , 
as, rtmtorxul birds, k e., birds of prty. P. Cye. 
Rap-to'rj-oDs,* a. Same as raptorial. Kirby. 

RXpt'vre, (rftpt'yvr) a. [tVioleut seizure. Chapman. Ra- 
pidity. Mdton.] Ecstasy ; transport , delight : enthusiasm 
Raft^VRED, (rapt'yurd) a. Enraptured. Thomson. [R.J 
tRXPT*VR-l8T, (rdpt'yyr-Ist) n. An entiiusiast. Spenser, 
RXPT'Vh-ods, (rkpt'y vr-fis) a. Full of rapture , deiiglitful , 
ecstatic , transporting. 

RXpt'viuoOs-ly,* ad. In a rapturous manner. Booth. 
rare, a. [rams, L . ; rare, Fr.J Thin ; not dense, thinly 
scattered , scarce ; uncommon , not frequent : — excellent , 
incomparable ; valuable to a degree seldom found : — 
nearly raw , not perfectly roasted or boiled , underdone. 
Dryden. 

RA'REE-sn5w, (rAr^q-shd) a. A rare-show ; a peep-show ; 

a show carried in a box. Pope. 

RXr-b-fXc'tiqn, n. [Fr.] Act of rarefying, state of being 
rarefied , extension of the parts of a body , the opposite 
to condensation, 

RXr'j^-fI-A'Ble, a. Admitting rarefaction. 

BXe^¥-p?, [r^r'^f I, & fV. J. F. K . , rkr'Q f I, P. ( ra'r^-f I, 
Ja. Sm.] V. a. [rarifer^ Fr. , rarus and fio^ L.] [t. rare- 
fied , pp. RAREKYiao, RAREFIED.] To uiake thin, contra- 
ry to condense } to expand. 

RXr'¥-f?, V. n. To become thin. Dryden. 

Rare'ly, ad. In a rare manner , seldom ; not often ; not 
frequently ; finely , nicely ; accurately. 

RARB'.NJipss, n. State of being rare , uncommonness ; infre- 
quency ; thinness ; distance from each other. 
RArb^ripe,'*' n. An early peach or other fruit : — corrupted 
from rath-npe. Downing. 

RAr'}-TY, fra'r^-t?. S. fr. J. E. F. .fa. K. Sm. ; rAr'^-t?, P. t 
rar'?-t9, fPb.] n. fraritd, Fr . , raritas,h.] Uucornmonuess; 
infrequency , a thing valued for its scarcity. 

RXr'i-ty» [rar'^-tp, IV. F. ; ra're-t?, S. J. Ja. K. Sw.] n. 

Thinness ; subtilty ; the contrary to density. 

RXs'cAL, n. A mean fellow , a scoundrel , a viilam ; a 
sorry wretch. [A lean deer. Still in use. Drayton.] 
RXs'cal, a. Mean ; low , vile , vilianous. Spenser. 
RAS-cXl'j-TY, n. [fLow, mean people. OlanvUle.] Petty 
vUlany . knavery , vile conduct. 

RAS-cXl'^liqn, (r;i8-kal'y\in) n. A vile wretch. Hudibras. 
RAs'cAl'-i^Vy a. Mean , sorry , base , worthless. Shak, 
RA^E, or RAsc, [raz, P. Ja, Sm, , riz or ras, IF. F. K.] v 
a. [rascr, Fr. ; rasus, L.J [t. kaseo , yp. RASiinrG, rased.] 
To skim ; to erase ; to raze. Mdton. See Rrzs. 
tRA^E, n. A slight wound , a grazing ; erasure. Hooker. 
RXSH, a. [roacA, D. , rask^ Dan. A 8w.] Hasty : violent , 
precipitate; acting without caution or reflection; fool- 
hardy , thoughtless. [Dry and crumbling, as com. Orose.] 
RXsH, r. [roacAia, It.] [fi^iutin. Minshew.] A cutaneous erup- 
tion or efliorescente ; a breaking out. [Spenser, 

fRXsii, r. a. [raschtare^ It.J To cut into pieces ; to divide 
RAsu'^r, n, A thin slice of bacon or pork. ShaL 
RXsH'EiNO, n. One who acts rashly. Sylvester. 

RXsh'ey, ad. Hastily , violently ; without consideration. 
RXsh^nbss, n. Uuolity of being rash , temerity. 

R^s-EfiL' yjKS^ n. pL I'he largest and most important class 
of dissenters from the Greek church in Russia. Brande, 
RAsp, n. [rospa, lu] A large, rough file, for filing wood. [fA 
raspberry. Bacon^ 

RAsp, V. a. [raspen, Ger. ; rasper, ^\d Fr.] [t. rasped ; pp 
RAspjifo, rasped.] To file with a rasp ; to rub to powder 
RAsp'^-tq-by, n. frasyatoir, Fr.] A surgeon’s rasp. 
IjRA^P^BJ^R-RYy (ras'ber-^) [rftzOb^r-^, P. J. F.i ras'b^r-q, 
8. rV.Ja.f rkz’l^r-^, K. Sm.] n, A shrub and its fruit ; a 
delicious berry, of several varieties. 
||RAiiiP'B9R'RY*-»08U. (rkz^b^r-^bfisii) a. A shrub that bears 
raspberries ; a bramble. 

RA8P']^b, n. One who rasps ; a scraper. [RAXuas. 

RA'qVRE, (r&'zhvir) n. [rasura^ L.] Erasure ; raznre. See 
RIt, n. [rmu, D. ; rat, Fr.] An animal of the mouse (o( 
mHs) kind, that infests houses and ships. — TV smell a rat, 
to suspect something, and be on the watch for it. 
RAt,*v. n. [uRATTiD ,yy. a ATTtao, RATTED.] To act base- 
ly ; to fbimake friends, or a party, from unworthy motives ; 
to leave a falling party or cause. Fo. Qu. Rev. 
BX-T4.-BlL'i-Tyj* «. Quality of being ratable. Menti. Meg. 
RA^ta-ble, o. That may be rated ; set at a certain iraloe. 
EA^T.g-BLYt ad. By rate ; proportionabiy. 

BAt-A'FFAi er rat-g-fB') [rkt-g-f&^g, 8. tV. P. F. 
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/«. Jt.; J. Fr».f or rK^»-r8^ An.] m 

AipirltiacMis liquor flavored with kemele of awlci^ ; anv 
liquor compounded vritb alcohol, suRar, and the odcaif 
eroui or flavoring princlplee of vegetables. 

R^'TXk', (re>tdnO n. A branch or shoot of the eolamuo ra- 
Utfi£f a plant found in the Asiatic Islands : — a small cane ; 
a small walking<«tick. Brande, 

RXt'-cAtou-i?b,* n. One that catches rats. Pennant 
RXtgh, n. (CfoeU^orJt) A ratchet ; a rotchet-wheeL See 
Eatohbt, and BATOHBT-WHaxJu 
RXtoh' 9 T,« n, A small tooth or piece of mechanism in a 
clock or watch, which abuts against the teeth of the ratek- 
et tckeelj or which keeps the fhsee fi’om going back in 
winding up. Brande. 

RXTcu^VT-WHflfli*,* n. A wheel having teeth like those 
of a saw. Brande. 

rate, n. [ratusy L.] Price or value of things as estimated 
in proportion to other things ; allowance or price in rela- 
tion to a standard ; comparative value ; proportion ; ra- 
tio ; quota ; degree ; rank ; estimation : — > a tax ; a parish 
tax. 

rate, V. a. [t. BATED ; pp. BATirro, batzo.] To settle or fix 
the value, rank, or degree , to estimate , to value ,'to ap- 
praise : » to scold , to chide hostily and vehemently. Skak. 
Rate, v. a. To make an estimate. KettUvielL 
RXt'^r, a. One who rates; one who makes an estimate. 
fRXTH, A. A hill. Spenser. 

fRXTH, a. Early , soon ; coming before the time. Wid^ffe. 
fRXTH, <uL Soon , betimes , early. Chaucer. 

RXth'^r, [r&tb'^r, & P.J. E. F. R. Wb.\ rtitft'^rerra'th^r, 
W. { rk'th^r, Ja, K. Sm,] ad. f Originally the eomp. f^om 
RotX.] More willingly ; preferably to the other ; with bet- 
ter reason , in preference ; more properly ; especially. — 
To have rather ^ to desire in preference. “ Dr. John- 
son tells us that this word is the comparative of rath., a 
Saxon word signifying seen, and that it still retains its 
original signiflcation , as we may say, * 1 would sooner do 
a thing,* with as much propriety as would rather do 
It.’ Some very respectable speakers pronounce this word 
with the first syllaole like that in ro-een ,* and Mr. Nares 
has adopted this pronunciation. Dr. Ash and Bailey seem 
to be of the same opinion ; but ail the other orthobpists, 
from whom we can certainly know the quantity of the 
vowel, as Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elphinstone, Mr. Scott, Dr. 
Kenrick, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, and Entick. 
make it short. There is a pronunciation of this, ana 
some few other words, which may not improperly be 
called diminutive. Thus, in familiar conversation, when 
wt wish to express very httle, we sometimes lengthen the 
vowel, and pronounce the word as if written leetle. In 
the same manner, when rather signifies just pr^erable, we 
lengthen the first vowel, and pronounce it long and slen- 
der, as if written rayther, and this, perhaps, may be the 
reason that the long, slender sound of the vowel has so 
much obtained ; for usage seems to be clearly on the 
side of the other pronunciation, and analogy requires it, 
as this word is but the old comparative of the word rotX, 
soon.” Walker. 

RXTH'pFF-iTE,'* A. (Jlfm.) A species of garnet found in 
Sweden. Brande. 

RXth'rIpe,* a. An early fruit ; rareripe. Ray. [Local, Eng.] 
RUth'rIpe,* a. Coming early to maturity , rareripe. Forty. 
RXT-l-Fi'Ai (rttt-^-fS'g or rttt'^-fiS) n. See Ratapia. 

RXt-i Fj-ci'TigN, A. The act of ratifying j state of being 
ratified ; settlement ; confirmation. 

RXt'i-fI-9R, a. The person or thing that ratifies. 
RXT'i-F?, V. a. Fr. , ratumjactoy L.] [u BATtrizo ; 

pp. BATiPTiAO, BATiPixD.] To Confirm; to settle, to es- 
tablish. [Taylor. 

tRXT-j-HX-Bl”TIQN,* A. Ratification ; approbation. Bp. 
RXt'inh, a. Act of one who rates , chiding : — valuation. 
RX'Tl-d, (rfi'sh^-C) a. [L.] pi rA'T|- 6§, (ra' 8 h 9 -fiz) Liter- 
ally, reason : — the relation or pro^rtion of two or more 
things of the same kind, as to limit, quantity, magnitude, 
or quality , the relation which one thing has to another ; 
proportion. 

|)RX-ti- 69 '|-nXtb, (rksh-^-ds'^n&t) [zttsb-^-jis'^nat, W. P. 
jL. Sm. i rfi-shd's^-nat, S. ; ra-sh^-^'^nat, Ja.] v. %. [ra- 
tioeinory L.] To reason ; to argue. Str W, Petty. [R.] 
j|RX-Tj- 69 -l-NX'TigN, [iilsh-9-te-f-nk^shvn, W. P. J. E. F. 
Bout rtkshfi-s^n&^sbvm, r^sh^-iSa-g-na'shvin, Ja.] a. 
Act or process of reasoning. 

iiRl-Tt-6o'l-NX-Tlvii, (rish-^>-b 8 ^ 9 -nMIv) «. Argumenta- 
tive ; aavancing by process of discourse Halo. Tr.] 
BX'TlQN, A. [Pr.] An allowance or portion of food, am- 
munition, dec., aotifned daily to each soldier. 
HRX”Ti0i*-d-3fif (ikehMjm-^I) [riish'vn-»l, 8. W. P. J. E. F. 
Ja. JT. 8m. A. t ra^shijm-gl, Wb.] a. [ratiannely Fr. ; ratta- 
mJiSy Ij.] Having the power of reasoning ; endowed with 
reason ; agreeable to reason ; wise ; judioMue 
Jt Having a deftnito root; not surd. — (ffeo/.) 

AmL. opposed to swwtNs, as applied to the horhBon. 
la very common, in this country, to pronounce ratumal 
and with the first syllable long, r&'tional, nfi'- 


Hon^j iNtt this mode is not countenanced by any of 
the English ortbokpists. 

KRX^'Tignr-AJL, (rash'yn-fd) a. A ratkmal being. y«AA/. 
RX-Tj-g-ni'l.^, (rtL8hV^k'l^)i*fksh-^ni'l^, P,£.R.i rft- 
Ja. Sm* t K* { ra-shyn-A'l?. Wb,] 

A. TL.] A detail with reasons ; a theoretical solution of 
explanation. 

jjRX''Tipi«-^L-l9M,* (rttsh'yn-al-tom) a. The principles o| 
rationalisu ; adherence to reason, as distinct flrotn rev- 
elation ; interpretation of Scripture on the principles of 
human reason. Brit Ont 

|jRX”TiQN-XL-l8T, (rXsh'yn-fl-lst) a. One who adheres to 
reason ; one who adheres to rationalism. 
|]RX'^TipN-XL-l8T,^ a. Relating to rationaliam ; rationplis- 
tic. Hoppus. 

jlRX-TipR-jL-to^Tjc,* > a. Relating to, or accordant 
RX-TipN-^L j with, rationalism. Brit Crit 

jjRX-TipN-.^L-l8'Tj-c^L-Ly,*ad. In a rationalistic manner. 
Ec. Rev. 

|1RX-t|-p-nXl'|-tv, (r&sh-o-o-nXlVt?) Ciuality of being 
rational ; the power of reasoning ; sanity of mind ; rea- 
sonableness. 

IIRX'^TIPN-^lL-IZB,* V. A. Jl. RATIOAAUSXD ; Vp. BATIONAL- 

ixiN(^ RATioAALtzBD.] To reBBOB ; to Bct tfie rationalist. 
Qtt. Rev.— e. a* To make rational. Warburton. [son. 

i RX''TipN-.{k.L-Ly, (rilsb'yn-al-Iy) ad. Reasonably ; with rea- 
RX^TipN-AL-Nkss, (rdsh'yn-al-nSs) a. Rationality. 
1 Xt'i.}ne$,’*‘ n. (hTaut) Small, horizontal lines or ropes, 
extending over the shrouds, thus forming the steps of 
ladders, for going up and down the rigging and masts. 
Brande* 

RXt^L|NCI 9 ,* A. vl. [hTauL) See Ratliaxi. 

RXts^bXne, a. jPoison for rats ; arsenic. L* Estrange. 
RXts'bIned, (riits'band) a* Poisoned by ratsbane, .hmisu, 
RXt'tXil^,* a. pi. A virulent disease in horses. Crabb. 
R^T-tXn',* a. An East Indian cane. See Rataa. 
R^t-teAm', a. A thick, .quilted or twilled, woollen stuff. 
RXt'TLS, (rftt'tl) V. A. [ratelen, D.J [i. battlxd ; pp. bat- 
TLiAo, BATTLKD.] To make a quick, sharp noise, by fre- 
quent collision, as of small, round bodies, to speak noi- 
sily; to clatter. 

RXt'tle, V. a. To move any thing so as to make a rattle of 
noise , to stun with a noise ; to drive with a noise ; to 
scold , to rail at.— - (Abut.) To rattle the rtggtngy to fix 
the ratlines. 

RXt'tle, a. A quick noise nimbly repeated ; empty and 
loud talk, an instrument, or child’s toy, fur making a 
sharp noise : — a plant, lousewort 
RXt'tle-brXined,'* (-brand) a. Giddy; wild. Addieon. 
RXt'tle-h£ad-]^d, (rlt'tl-hdd-yd} a. Giddy ; not steady. 
RXt'tle-snXee, n. A deadly-poisonous serpent, so called 
on account of its being furnished with a rattle, or rat- 
tling instrument, at the end of its tail, formed of several 
flattened horny rinn or nodules. 
RXt'tle-8nAke-Ro5t', a. A plant, polygala senegOy used 
as a remedy against the bite of a rattlesnake. [Crabb* 
RXt'tee-8NAKE-We£d',* a. (Bot) A perennial plant. 
RXt^tl}NO, a. Noise produced by a rattle, or by the wheels 
of a carriage in swift motion. 

Rat-t6on',* a, A raccoon. Walker. See Raooooa. 
Raueh-wXck':)^,'^ a. (Oeol.) 'A calcareous formation of 
Germany, equivalent to the magnesian limestone forma- 
tion in England. P. Cyc. 

Rkv'd-TXyn* [raucusy L.] A loud, rough noise. Baeon, [B.] 
RXu'coys, a. Hoarse ; harsh. TV. qfBnffon. [R.] 
tRXuHHT, (rawt) The old u k. p. ftom Reach. Reached. 
Spenser. 

tRAUNCH, V. a. See Wbxacb. 

RXv'.fipE, V. a* [ravagery Fr.] [i rataoxd ; pp. bavaoiao, 
BAVAOXD.] To lay waste ; to desolate ; to sack ; to ran- 
sack ; to spoil ; to pillage ; to plunder. 

RXv'xpB, A. Spoil ; ruin ; waste ; desolation ; devastation. 
RXv'^^ER> n- One who ravages ; plunderer. 

Rave, v. a. [reren, D. ; r«rer, Pr.] [t. ravbd ; pp. batiao, 
BATXD.] To be mad, furious, or delirious ; to talk irra- 
tionally or furiously ; to dote. 

RXV'EL, (rkv'vl) V. a. [raveleny D.J [i. batxllxd; yp. bat- 
XLLiAo, BAVXU.XD.] To entangle , to entwist; to make 
intricate; to Involve; — to unweave. Shak.-—To ravel 
outy to untwist ; to unravel. Shah. 

RXv'el, (rav'vl) V. A. To fall into perplexity or confusion ; 
to work in perplexity. Jftlton, To bo unwoven or unrav- 
elled. Spenser. 

RXvE'LfN, (rftv'hn) a. [Fr.] (Fort) A detached work, com- 
posed of two embankments, forming a salient angle. 
Ra'ven, (rfi'vn) a. A large, black, voracious bird, allied td 
the crow. 

RA'VEN,* (ra'vn) a. Like a raven ; Mack. Dryden, 

RXv'EN, (rkv'vn) v, a* [*. ravkaxo ; pp. batbaiao, bat^ 
XABD.J To obtain by violence ; to devour with rapacity. 
BXv'EW, (itv'vn) V. a. To prey with rapacity. Gen. xi 
RXv'EN,* (rkv'vn) A. Prey ; pluiider : rwine. Johnson, 
RXv'£5-?R, a. One wfio ravens or phinders. Oomor. 
RXv'EK-Ii»», (liv'vn-lng) a. Violenoe; a plundering. 
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p. a. Devouring ; rapacious. 

fiAv^BN-oDs, (rtlv^vn-ttB) a. fiiriously voracious } tiun|iy 
to rage. 

Rlv'EK*ot}8~LYt (rtv'vn-fis-l?) ad. With raging voracity. 
RXv^EN'^Ds-NfiSS, (riv^vn-iis-nfis) n. Furious voracity. 
RXv'BRj »*• One who raves. Sherwood, [Ravsk. 

BXv'in, (riLv'vn) n. Prey j plunder j rapine. Hay, See 

i RXv'iN, (i-kv'vn) a. Ravenous, Shaft, 

L^-viNE' (ra-venOa- [FrO A long, deep hollow, usually 
formed by a stream or torrent of water , a deep pass. 
RXv'iNa, a. Madness , fury , furious exclamation. 
RAV'fNG,*a. Furious; distracted: frenzied. 

Rav'1NO-lv, ad. With frenzy ; with distraction. Sidney, 
RXv'isH, V. a. [raptr, Fr.] [*, eatuhed , pp. ravishing, 
RAVISHED.] To violate by force ; to deflower by violence ; 
to take away by violence : — to enrapture ; to charm ; to 
delight , to transport. 

UAv'ish-:?r, n. [rawmsar, Fr.] One who ravishes. 
RXv'jsu-lNCi, n. Ravishment ; rapture , transport. 
RXv'}SH<lNa,* p. a. Delighting ; aifording joy or transport. 
RAv'ish-Ino-lv, ad. With ravishment or transport. 
RAv^jSH’MfilfT, It. Iravtssement^ Fr.] Act of ravishing ; for- 
cible violation , rape; violence: — transport; rapture; 
ecstasy : eoravishment. 

RXw, a, [roa, Dan. , rouv, D.j Not subdued by the Are or 
heat ; not cooked or concocted : — bare of skin or flesh , 
sore: — green in years or experience ; crude, immature; 
unripe; unseasoned; unnpe in skill, new: — bleak; 
chili; cold with damp: — not spun or twisted ; as, raio 
silk: — not mixed; as, raw spirits: — not worked up, 
manufactured, or propared for use ; as, raw materials. 
RXw'bOne, a. Having little flesh on the bones. Spenaer, 
HXw^bomed, (-band) a. Having little flesh on the bones. 
Shaft, 

RXw'uRad, n. A spectre mentioned to frighten children. 
RAw')sh, a. Somewhat raw. Maraton, 

BAw^LiYn ad. In a raw manner ; cftidely ; unskilfully. 
RAw^K^ss, n. State of being raw ; unskilfulness. 
EAw'pSbt,* n. (JVbut.) A port-hole, in small vessels, for 
working an oar in a calm. Smart, 

Ray, (ri) n, [rate, rayon, Fr.] A beam or portion of light 
/Vom any luminous body , any lustre, corporeal or intel- 
lectual. — [raye, Fr , ; raia, L. A fish. Jiinsworth, An herb. 
Ainaworth,] [Array or order. Spenser. Array or dress. B. 
Jana<m ,\ — A disease in sheep. Laadon, — (Bot) Same as 
radius. See Radius. 

Ray, (ra) V. a. [rayer, Fr.l [t. rayed , pp, rating, bated.] 
To streak ; to shoot forth. [fTo foul , to bewray. Spenser. 
To artay. Jtfbrs.] 

n, A term applied by the Turkish government to 
its non-Mahometan subjects, who pay the capitation tax. 
jDr. Walsh, 

Rayed,'*' (rad) p. a. Streaked , marked with lines , radiat- 
ed : applied to a class of invertebrate animals. P, Cyc, 
EAy'-GkAss,* n. A species of grass. Ptlkington, 

BAy^LEss, (ra'l^s) a. Dark ; without a ray. Young, 

RAzb, n. R^, a root. See Race. Shaft, 

RAze, V. a, [raser, Fr, ; rasus, L.] [t. razed ; pp, razing, 
aazed.] To demolish ; to dismantle ; to destroy ; to over- 
throw ; to ruin , to subvert. [To extirpate ; to erase. SAoA.] 
R^-z££^,* Ik [rasde, Fr.] {JvauU) A ship of war cut down 
to an inferior class, or made smaller ; as a seventy-four 
cut down to a frigate. Brands, 

R^-Z££',* V. a, [i. razeed ; pp. razeeing, razeed.] To 
cut down or reduce to a lower class, as a ship. Brande. 
RA'zpR, n. [rasotr, Fr.] A knife, or sharp instrument, for 
shaving the beard. — Razors of a boar, a boar’s tusks. 
Ra'ZQR-^^-ble, a. Fit to be shaved. Shak. [r.] 
EA'zor-BIel, n. A web-footed, aquatic bird , the alka. 
RA'ZQE.-FisH, II. A small, bivalve shell-fish. 
RA^Z^B-MAk-ER,'*' n. One who makes razors. Jodrell. 
Ra'zqr-Sh£i.l.,'*' n. (Conch.) A bivalve shell, of the genus 
sedem P, Cyc. 

RA^Z0R^tr6p,'*' n. A piece of leather, or other substance, 
for sharpening razors : — wntten also razor-strap. Spectator. 
RA'zyBE, (ra'zhyir) n. [rasure, Fr . ; rasura, jL] Act of 
erasing; erasure. Shaft, [r.] 

R£, a prefix or an inseparabte particle, borrowed from the 
Latm, denoting repetition, iteration, or backward action , 
as, to return, to come back ; to revive, to live again , re- 
percussion, the act of driving back. — It is used abun- 
dantly before verbs and verbid nouns. 

R£-XB-abBB', V, a. To absorb anew; to swallow up 
again. 

R&-AB-a5RP*TiQM,’* Ik The act of re&bsorbing. Vre, 
R£-^C-c£ss^ n. A new or fresh access. 

R£-ic-c0fE','*' V. a. To accuse again. Daniel. 

R£AC|i, (rheh) V, a. [t. reached ; pp, reaching, reaokso : 
o fEAUGHT.} To touch With the hand extended* ; to ar- 
rive at ; to attain by the 4iand or by any instrument, or 
by effbit ; tf strike ^rom a distance ; to hand from a place 
not off, and give , to bold out : to stretch tbrtb ; to 
attain ; to gain ; to obtam ; to penetrate to , to extend to. 
[tXo overreach. SeidA.] 


RfiACH.e. «. To be extended; to penetrate to dtrivbj 
to make an effort to vomit. See Retch. 

R£acB, n. Act or power of reaching ; the distance or space 
that be reached ; compass ; power of attainment or 
management; power; limit of faculties; intellectual 
power ; contrivance ; deep thought ; a fetch ; an artifice ; 
tendency ; extent ; distance between two points. 
RfiACH'j^.-BLE,'* a. That may be reached. H, Martineau, 
R£ach'£R, 71. One who reaches. 

R£ACH'iNe-P6sT,'* 7t. A post used in rope-making, fixed 
in the ground at the lower end of a ropewalk. Crahb, 
R£acu'less,'^ a. That cannot be reached. Hall, 

Rfi-XcT^, V. a, [k REACTED ; pp, reacting, reacted.] To 
act or do again , to reciprocate. 

R£-Xct',* V. n. To act again ; to return an act or impulse. 
Ency, 

RI-Xc'TiQi'r, Tk [reaction, Fr.] An action reiterated or re- 
turned , the reciprocaJity of force exerted by two bodies 
or things which act mutually on each other. 
Re.Xc'tiqn-^-rVV*' a. Implying reaction. Black. 
Re-Xc^tIVE,* a. Relating to or causing reaction. Black- 
more, 

Re-Xc'tive-EV,* ad. By way of reaction. Foster. 

Read, n. Counsel ; saying ; sentence. Spenser. [Obsolete 
or local.] 

R£ad, (rSd) V a. [i. rMao ; pp. reading. r£ad.] To peruse, 

I os a book or any thing written , to aiscover by charac- 
ters or marks ; to learn by observation. [tTo know fully. 
Shaft, To advise ; to suppose , to guess. 5p«7urer.] 

Read, v. n. To perform the act of reading ; to peruse 
books. [To tell , to declare. Spenser.] 

RfiAD, (red) o. [from read.] Skilful by reading; acquaint- 
ed with books ; as, “ well-reod.” 

R£ad'a-BL£, G. That may be read; fit to be read; legi- 
ble. 

[ REad'a-BLE-n£ss,’^ n (Quality of being readable. Ec, 

I Rev. 

' Rf-^D-DRfiss',* V. a. To address or direct again. Boyle. 
tR£-^D-£p'Tl9N, n. Recovery; act of regaining. Bacon. 
Read'^R, 71. One who reads, one who reads or corrects 
for the press ; one whose ofiSce it is to read prayers in 
churches. 

R£ad']^r-shIp, n. The office of a reader of prayers. Swift. 
R£ad'j-ly, (rfid' 9 -I?) ad. In a ready manner ;'tiuickly ; 
promptly j willinffJy* 

Read'j-n£ss, (rCd^-nfis) n. State of being ready ; prompti- 
tude , facility , freedom from obstruction ; willingness ; 
preparation. 

Readying, (rSd'ing) n. Perusal of books; a lecture; a 
prelection , public recital : — variation in copies of books 
or manuscripts, or a particular interpretation of a pas- 
sage , 08 , “ various readmgsJ*'* 

RfiAD'iNG-DfisK,'*' 7k A desk at which reading is per- 
formed. Johnson. 

R£AD'?NG-RddM,‘*' n. A room appropriated to reading. 
Qu. Rev. 

RE-jjiD-JoURN', (-jUrnO v. a. To put off or adjourn again. 
Re-ad-jHst', V. a. To put in order or adjust again. 
R£-.\d-jDst'j«[¥nt,’^ 7k A new or repeated adjustment. 
SmitA. 

R£- 4 k.D-Mls'sic>N, (rS-ad-mlsh'vin) ik Act of admitting again 
R£-.^d-M1t^, r. a. To admit or let in again, Milton. 
Re-.JiD-mIt'tance, 71. A new or repeated admittance 
RE-a-d5pt', V. a. To adopt again. Young. 

R£-Vl><^RI^^ t). a. To decorate again ; to adorn anew 
R£-^d-vXnce',* V. 71. To advance again. B. Jonson. 
R£- 4 iD-v£r't?n-c^ n. Act of reviewing. Moms. 

B£ad'y, (r 6 d' 9 ) a. Prepared ; prompt ; fit for a puipose ; 
not to seek, accommodated to any design; willing; 
eager ; quick ; not distant ; near ; about to do or be ; 
being at band , next to hand ; apt , dexterous ; facile ; 
easy , opportune , nimble ; not embarrassed ; not slow 
— To nCake ready, to make things ready ; to prepare. 
RftAD'y, ad. Readily , without delay. Mumbers. [r.J 
R£ad'Y» «• Beady money. j9rbuthnot,J Vulgar J 
R£ad'y« V. a. To set things in order. Brooke. [Local, Eng.l 
BfiAD'Y-MiDE,* a. Made ready, prepared beforehand. 
Ec. Rev. 

R£-^r-rfEM',* V. a. Sen. To affirm again. R. Fletcher. 
R£-^f-fIrm'ANCB, 71. A second affirmation. .Byfifft, 
B£-^f-f6e'£8T-ed,'*' a. (Law) Converted anew into a 
forest. Crahb. 

B£-X'<ji?NT,’*' B. (Chem.) A substance employed to precipi* 
tate another in solution, or to detect the ingredients or a 
mixture ; a chemical test. Ure, 

R£-Xg-gea-vA'tipn,* 7k (Catholic church) The last mon- 
itory published after three admonitions, and before the 
last excommunication. Ash. 

t R£AK, (rSk) 7k A rush. DranL 

LB'AL. <k [r(^el, Fr. ; reaRs, h.] Actually being or existing ; 
not imaginary ; not fictitious ; true ; genuine ; actual ; 
positive; certain relating to things, not persons; not 
personal. — (Late) Consisting of tfainglii immovable, as 
land. — Real acUon, an action relating to real property. 
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n. [rMU, Sp.J A BpanUih lilver coin, of^ ▼tloe 
of about 10 or 19 oentii* [tA realist. Bvrtmu] 

a. (pmn,) Em sulphuret of arsenic. 

» The doctrines of the realists. Bnt. Critic. 

R£'^1*-1bt, a. One of the sect of scholasticai philosophers, 
who maintained, in opposition to the nominalists, that 
the iioiversals in logic were tkingt or rcaiities, and not 
merely names. 


R£<^L-is'T} 0 ,* 0 . Eelating to realism. Ee. Rev. 
R^-Xl'j-tv, a. [riahU^ Fr.] Slate of being realj feet; 
truth , verity ; what is, not what merely seems ; some- 


thing intrinsically in^rtant. 

R£';(kX.-iz-^-Bi.E,* 0 . That may be realized. JEc. Rev. 

Rb-AL-I'Za'tiqn, a. [rialuiaUvn^ Fr.] Act of realizing; 
state of being realized ; act of making real. 

RI:'ijLL-iZ£, V. a. Irrfoiwer, Fr.] [t. rzauzsd ; pp. azAUZ- 
iNo, REAUZKD J To make real; to bring into being or 
act , to convert into lan^ as money ; to accomplish ; to 
ndiieve , to fUlhl ; to effect , to complete , to consum- 
mate , to make real: — to make certain or substantial. AU~ 
eon. OiCr word, in the sense of to make certain or 
enbstanUalf has been reputed an Americanism; but 
Dr. Dunglison says of it, that *‘it is universal in Eng- 
land in this very sense.” — It is also used, in America, 
in the sense of to gain, as, “ to reahie profit , ” — like- 
wise, in the sense of to feel or bring home to one*s mind as 
a reality ; and this latter sense is not without English au- 
thority ; as, To realize our position.” Ec. Rev. 

R£'4lL-1z-¥R,* n. One who realizes. Coleridge. 

R£-^L-l£ 9E% (r6-Bl-16jO v a. [r^aU^guer, Fr.] To allege 
again. Cotgrave. 

RfirjLL-LV, ai. With reality : actually ; truly ; indeed. 

R£aj:.M, (rSlrn) n. J^reolme, 8p,] A kingdom ; a king’s do- 
minion , an empire ; a state. 

R£'^-N£S8,'* n. The quality of being real. Coleridge. 

R£'^L-TV, n. [Loyqlty. Milton. Reality. More.] — (Lato) An 
abstract of real, as distinguished from personalty. Realty 
relates to real property, as lands and tenements. Bouvter. 

R£am, (rSm) n. A quantity of paper consisting generally 
of ik) quires, of 94 sheets each. — A pnnter*e ream^ m 
England, contains 2U quires, or 516 sheets. Brande. 

R£-Xm^)-MAT£, v.a. To revive, to restore to life. Qltui- 
ville. 

R£-^N-NfiX^, V. a. To annex again. Bacon. 

Re-Xn-N¥X-a'TI<?n,* n. Act of reknnexing. J. K. Polk. 

Re-X'NoInt^’*’ V. a. To anoint again. Drayton. 

Re-Xn'sW¥R,* V. a. To answer again. Shak. 

R£ap, (rfip) v.a. [t. bkapzo , pp. acAPiNa, reaped.] To 
cut with a sickle, at harvest , to harvest , to gather ; to 
obtain. 

R£ap, V. n. To use the sickle ; to harvest. 

R£ap,* n. A company of reapers. Porby. A parcel of corn 
laid down by reapers. Holloway. [Local, Eng.] 

R£ap'?R, n. One who reaps. 

Reap'INO,* r. The act of cuttin|[ standing corn, &c. Sw\ft 

Reap'JNG-IIook, (-hflk) n. A sickle. Dryden. 

K£-^p-pAr'£L, V. a. To apparel or clothe again. Donne. 

Re-XP-pear',* V. n. To appear again. Scott. 

R£-XP*p£ar'XI^ce, n. A second or new appearance. 

R£-XP-PL|-cA'TipN, n. A second or new application. 

Re-XP-poTnt',* V. a. To appoint anew , to renew the ap- 
pointment 01 . JodrelU 

Re-XP poInt'm^nt,* ?i. A renewed appointment. Fox. 

Rear, (rSr) «. [amire, Fr.] That which is behind , the 
bind part, as of an army or fleet: — the lost class, the 
last m order. 

tRBAR, V. a. To place so as to protect the rear. Scott. 

Rear, a. Behind , hindermost ; last , as, “ rear rank.” 
Brandt. [Raw ; underdone ; rare. Sir T. ElyoL See 

Rare.] 

Rear, od. Early; soon. Qay [Provincial, Eng.] 

RfiAR, V. a. [i. reared; pp. rearino, beared.] To raise 
up , to lift up ; to bring up to maturity , to educate , to in- 
struct, to exalt; to elevate; to raise; to breed. [fTo 
achieve ; to obtain. Spenser.] 

R£ar,* V. n. To assume an erect posture ; to rise up. 
8w\fL 

Rf ar-Xd'mj-RXL,* n. An officer who is next in rank to 
the vice-admiral, and cani^ his flag at the mizzen top- 
mast head. Crabb. 

RSar'^r,* n. One who rears or raises. Letois. 

R£ar'-Fr15nt,*«. (MU.) A company or body of men when 
faced about, and standing in that position. Crabb. 

RIEar'-GuXrd,* n. That part of an army, a regiment, or 
a battalion, which marches after the main body. Brande. 

Rfi-XR'GVB,* V. a. To argue again. Burrows. 

R£ab^PIG/ n. The act of rearing or bringing up. Dryden, 

R£ab'm5ube, n. The leather-winged bat. Jibbot. 

R£ ar'-RXnk,'*' n. The last rank of a battalion when drawn 
up In open order. Bremde. 

RfiA&'WABD, n. The last troop ; the end ; a train behind ; 
Uie latter p^ 

e. u. To climb or ascend again. 

Efi-Xn-tiiND^, «. 0. To mount or ascend again. 


Rfi-X8-c£NT^> n. The act of rsaseendinf. Causer. 
RSa^i^on, (r6'zn) n. [rafesiiy Fr. ; ratio, L.] That feoulty la 
man of which either the exclusive, or rae incomparably 
higher, enjoyment distinguishes him fhom the rest of the 
animal creation , that power of the* perception of truth, in 
the human mind, to which all reasonings may be re- 
ferred ; the power of producing one proposition flrom 
another , the rational faulty ; discursive power : — effi- 
cient cause ; final cause , purpose ; end ; argument ; proof ; 
ground of persuasion ; motive ; ratiocination ; discursive 
act : — clearness of feculties ; reasonable claim ; Just view 
of tbinn , rationale , Just account ; moderation ; moderate 
demands: — absolute right, truth, or justice. 

RfA^^ON, (rS'zn) V. n. fra wimner, Fr.j [». reasoned ; pp. 
REAsoNiMo, REASONED.] To apply the feculty of reason in 
order to understand something, or to make another un- 
derstand ; to argue rationally ; to debate ; to discourse. 
Rea'^on, (rS'zn) v. a. To examine rationally ; to argpe. 
R£A^$on-x-ble, (r€'zn-a-bl) a. Having the faculty of rea- 
son , endued with reason ; partaking of reason ; con- 
formed to reason ; acting, speaking, or thinking rational- 
ly , Just , rational ; agreeable to reason ; not Immoderate j 
honest , equitable: fair. 

Rf a' 90 n-x-ble-ne 88 , (r6'zn-a-bl-nSs) n. Staje or quality 
of being reasonable ; the faculty of reason , compliance 
with reason ; rationality ; moderation. 

RfiA'^ON-A-BLV, (rfi'zn-a-bl?) ad. In a reasonable manner ; 

agreeably to reason ; moderately. 

R£a^ 90 N-£r, (rS^zm^r) n. One who reasons ; an arguer* 
R£a^son-Ino, (rS'zn-Ing) n. Ratiocination ; argument. 
tR£A' 90 N-lST,» (rS'zn-Xst) n. A follower of reason; a ra- 
tionalist. Wdterland. 

R£A' 90 N-iifis 8 , (re'zn-lfiB) a. Void of reason. Skak. 
R£-X8-sfiM'BEA(jiE, n. A renewed assemblage. Harrw. 
R£-XS-8£m'ble, V. a. To collect or assemble anew. 
R£-as-8£rt', V. a. To assert anew : to reaffirm. 
Rf-XB-skR'TiQN,'*' n. A repeated araertion. J. Q. Adams. 
R£-XS-s£s8'm¥NT,’^ n. A renewed assessment. Burrows. 
R£-XB-sIgin',« (rS-ss-sInO v. a. To assign again. Ash. 
RE-XS-sIqn'ment,* n. A repeated assignment. Chandler. 
Re-xs-s$'cj-Ate,* (rfi-ss-sS'sh^-at) c.n. To associate again 
Fibyan. 

RE-^s-sOME'f V. a. [reassumOf L.] To resume ; to take 
again. Milton. 

Rf-XS-sflMP^TlpN,'*' (-siimM Act of rekssuming. Maunder. 
RE-XS-8f r'XNOB,'*' (r5-s8-shdr'xns) n. Renewed assurance. 
Blaekstone, 

R£-as-80r£^ (r5-as-shdr') v. a. [rdassurert Pr.] To assure 
anew ; to free from fear. 

R£as'T|-n£8s, n. State of being rancid. Cot^aue. [Local,] 
Reas'ty, (rSs't^) a. Rusty, as bacon; rancid SkeUon. 
[North of England.] 

Re ate, (rSt) n. A kind of long, small water-grass. PTof- 
ton. [r.J 

RE-XT-tXch'm?nt,* n. A second attachment. Wkishaw. 
R£-XT-tAin^* V. a. To attain again. Daniel 
R£-xt-t£mpt', (-temtO V. a. To fry again. JIfore. 
fREAVE, (rSv) V. a. [i. reft ; pp, reaving, reft.] To take 
away by stealth or violence ; to bereave. Spenser. 
R£-X~vo'^',* V. a. To avow again. Clay. 

R£-X-wAke',* V. n. To awake again. Messenger. 
R£-bXp-ti-zX'TIC>N, n. Renewal of baptism. Hooker. 
RE-BXP-TIZE^ V. a. [rehaptisert Fr.] To baptize again. 

I RE-bap-tIz'j^r, n. One who baptizes again. Howell 
R£-bar'bxb-!ze,^ V. a. To reduce again to barbarism. An- 
nual Reg. 

R¥-bXte', tj. a. [rebttttre, Fr.] [i. rebated ; pp. rebating, 
REBATED.] To olunt ; to make obtuse : — to abate : — to 
rabbet. Dryden. [R.] See Rabbet. 

R^-bAte' * n. (Arch.) The groove, recess, or channel sunk 
on the edge of any piece of material. Brande. A kind of 
freestone : — a piece of wood to beat out mortar : — an 
iron tool somewhat like a chisel. Elmes. — (Mer. law) Dis- 
count ; abatement of interest on account of prompt pay- 
ment. Boumer. 

R]^-£ATE'MkNT, n. Diminution j abatement. 1 Rings. [R.] 
tR?-Bi'TO, n. A sort of ruff. See Rabato. Burton. 
R£^B 90 , n. [reftec, Fr. ; rtbeca^ It.] A three-stringed instru- 
ment; a sort of violin introduced by the Moors into Spain. 
R¥-Bfic'ox»* n. A gate-breaker or riotous person ; — A title 
given to the lea-der of an anti-turnpike conspiracy, which 
was commenced in Wales, in 1839, by breaking down the 
turnpike gates, the leader assuming the guise of a wom- 
an. The name was derived from a strange application of 
a passage in Genesis xxiv. 60. Annual Register. 

R£b'£L, n. [rebelley Fr. ; rebeUiSy L.] One who re«ists by 
violence lawflil author!^ ; a revolter ; an Insuffent. 
R£b'XL. a. [rebellis, L.] Rebellious. Milton. 

R]|^-BfiLs V. ». [rebsUoy L.] fi. REBBU.aD ; pp, UMBxu.trra, 
RSBEixED.] To rise in reDeilion ; to resist lawAil author- 
ity ; to revolt. 

R^-b&lled', (r9-b51d0y* u* OuUty of rebellion. MUton, 
tB^-BfiL'L^R, n. One who rebels ; a rebeL Parfre. 
R]i^-B&L^i4l9N, (r^bdFyqn) n. [reeeUiim, Ft . ; rebelUof L. | 
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Intumt^loti apmiit Jatvftj) authority; redition , r^vr»lt; 
Contumacy. 

R9-fiEl«^LioV8» (rc*WI^3rv") «• Resisting, or conttary to 
lawful auttority j seditious 3 Insurrectionary ; contuuia 
oious. [ner. 

R?-BfiL'Lrovs-LV, (r^-Ml'yys-l?) ad. In a rebeHloiis ronn- 
RE-Bfci.'LfOV8-N£s8, rrfi-bSl'yys-nda) n. The quality of be- 
ing rebellious. Bp. Morton. 

R£-BfiL'L6w, (rS.b6l'l6) V. n. To bellow again ; to bellow 
in return , to echo back a loud noise. Spenoer. 

,* V. n. To bloom or blossom amin. Orabbe. 
fRE-Bp-A'TiQN, a, [reboof L.] Return of a loud sound. 

Patrick. [T. ElyoL 

RE-bo1l^ o. «. [reJu/Zio, L.] To boil anew : to be hot. Sir 
R^:-BbOND\ t>. n. [rrftoni/ir, Pr. ; re and bound.^ [t. re- 
ttovsvKD ; pp. RSBoi;iirDiNo,RSBouNoxo.] To Spring back , 
to be reverberated 3 to fly back in consequence of motion 
impressed and resisted ; to recoil. 

R^i-BoOWD', o. a. To reverberate ; to beat or force back. 
R?-BdONJ)', a. The act tf rebounding 3 resilience. 
R&-brAce\ V. a. To biHce again. Gray. 

R£-br£a 7 H£', (rd-br€tftO o. a. To breathe again, 
R£-bDfp', n, [rebaffade, Pr. , rabbnffo^ It.] Repercussion ; a 
beating back 3 a sudden check or resistance ; a refusal. 
Re-BOPF', V. a. [t. RBBUrFED ; pp. REHcrriMa, RpnifevEO.] 
To beat baok 3 to oppose with sudden violence , to repel , 
to reject ; to oppose. 

RE-bDp'p^T,* ti. a. To buffet again 5 to beat hack. Rowe. 
R£-Bt 7 YLD', (r6-blld') t>. a. [1. rebuilt , pp. RrnriLoiao, 
REBUILT.] To build anew 3 to rebdify , to repair. See 
Build. 

R£-buIlo'£B, (rS-btld'^r) n. One who rebuilds. Todd. 
Ri^-bOk'a-BLE, a. That may be rebuked , reprehensible. 
RB-bCK.E', V. a. [rsftottcAer, Pr. , rebeck^ Arm.] [i. rebuked , 
pp. REBUKiifo, REBUKED.] To chide 3 to reprehend 3 to 
reprove ; to reprimand^ to check. 

KjP-bGke', r. Reprehension ; objurgation ; reproof, a check. 
tR£-B 0 KE'F 0 L, a. Abounding in rebuke. Huloet. 
tR?-BOKE'FOL-LV, ad. With reprehension. Sir T. ELyoU 
Rj^-bOk^£R. n. One who rebukes ; a chider. 
R£-BVL-i:.P'TipN, (rfi-by] 4 l 8 h^un) n. {rebuUut^ L,] Act of 
reboiling. 

RS-BUO?',* t. a. To buoy, raise, or sustain again. Byron. 
RE-BUR'y, (rS-bfir'r?) v. a. To bury or inter again. 

RE^BVS, n. [reftiM, L.J pi. RE'Bys-gi$. An enigmatical rep- 
resentation of a name by pictures and emblems 3 a sort of 
riddle or enigma. 

R?-BGt', V. a, freftttter, Pr.] [i. rebutted 5 pp. rebuttiwg, 
REBUTTED.] TO beat bocK , to repel , to oppose by argu- 
ment. 

R£-bOt', «. w. [fTo retire. Syeiwer.] — (Z.aio) To return an 
answer. 

R?-bOt'T¥R, n. He or that which rebuts. — {Imw) The 
fifth stage of the pleadings in a suit, or the plaintiff’s an- 
swer to the defendant’s surrejoinder. Whuhaw. 
RS-cXl'ci-trXkt,* a. Kicking back 3 kicking again. Ed. 
Rev. 

RE-cAl'cj-trAtb,* V. a. To kick ; to kick again. Smurf. 
RE-cXiroj-TRA'Tipi^* n. Act of kicking , act of kick- 
ing back or again. Rev. 

Re-cAll^, V. a. [l recalled 3 pp. rbcalliito, recalled.] 
To call back 5 to annul 3 to revoke 3 to repeal. 

RE-c All. V. a. To call again. Davis. 

Rigi-cALL', R. Revocation 3 act or power of recalling. 
R£-cAnt^, V. a. [reeantOf L.] [l recanted 3 pp. recant- 
iito, recanted.] To retract, as an opinion or declaration 3 
to revoke ; to alMnre 3 to recall. 

R9-cAnt', T. B. To retract an opinion or declaration 3 to 
make a recantation. 

R£-can-tA'tiqn, n. Act of recanting 3 that which is re- 
c.inted ; retraction. 

Re-cAiVT'JgE, n. One who recants. Skai. 
RE-CA-pA^'j-tAte, V. a. To qualify again. Atterbury. 
R£-CA-PfT'v-LATE,(r 5 -k»-pnVv-l&l) »• <L [r^capifufer, Pr. 3 
re and eapUulmm^ L ] [l recapitulated ; pp. recapitu- 
LATixo, recapitulated.] To repeat the bends or sum of 
what has already been said 3 Co recite 3 to rehearse. 
Rf.-CA-PiT-v-LA'Tipi«,R. Act of recapitulating; that which 
IS recapitulated 3 repetition. 

Rr-CA-PiT'v-LA-TQ-Rir, a. Repeating again. Barrow. 
RL-cXp'tiqn,* n. (Law) A second cafkion, distress, or 
seizure : — the act of a person who has been deprived of 
the custody of another, to which he is legally entitled, by 
which he regains custody of such person. Bouvter. 
RE-cXpt'vre, (r^ktpt'yyr) a. Act of taking again : recov- 
ery of a prize. • • » 

RE-cXpt^VRB, (r8-ki^Vyt) V, a. To capture anew ; to re- 
R£-cAR'N|-Ff, V. a. To convert again Into flesh. HoweU, 
R£-cXr'rY, V. a. To carry again 3 to carry back. 

RC-cAst', V. 0. [i. KECAST , pp. asoASTiNo, aECAST.] To cast 
again 3 to mould anew. 

SfZcfiOE^ V. n,[reeedOf L.] [i. receded; pp. rbobdino, 
MXCMPW.] To ftlJ back , to retreat : to desiat ; to rdaz 
any claim 3 to retire 3 to withdraw ; to retrograde. 


KE-ctiPaf*, (r^sCfO «• [esc^ old Fr. ; rsc^pfa. low L.\ Act 
of receiving , place of receiving ; reception ; a prescrlptloo ; 
a recipe ; a writing acknowledging the reception of money 
or goods. 

Re-c£ipt' ♦ (re-s€tO v. a, [i. receipted 3pp. RECEiPTiao, 
receipted.] To give a written acknowledgment for 
money or property received 3 to give a receipt for. CAob- 
dler. It Is in common use, as a verb, In the United 
States, but not found in tlie English dictionaries. 
RE-c£ipt'-Book,* (r9-s8i'bak) n. A book containing re- 
ceipts. More. 

RE-c£ipt'pr,* (r^-sS'tyr) n. One who gives a receipt 3 one 
who becomes surety for goods attached. Carta. 
RE-c£iv-a-bTl'i-tv,* n. Quality of being receivable. Dan^ 
tel fFebsUsr. 

RE-c£iv'a-ble, (re-86v'y-bl) a. That may be received. 
RE-c£lv'A-BLB-Nfi8S, n. State of being receivable. 
Rr-cEive', ©. o. [rcccooir, Pr. ; reetpw, L.] fLaECEivED, 
pp. RECEIVING, RECEIVED.] To take or obtain by a volun 
tary act ; to take by an Involuntary act ; to accept , to 
einhrace intellectually; to allow ; to admit; to entertain. 
R?-CEIV'?D-Nfiss,n. General allowance ; reception. Boyle. 
R^-cElv'ipR, n. [receveur, Fr.] One who receives ; that 
which receives ; a partaker , an officer appointed to re- 
ceive public money : — one who cooperates with a robber 
or thief, by taking the goods which he steals:— a vessel of 
the air-pump, out of which the air is exhausted, in order 
to receive tile subjects of experiment : — anv vessel for re- 
ceiving the product of an operation, as of distilling. 
RC-cEl’^-brAte, V. a. To celebrate anew. S. Jonson. 
R£'c?n-cy, »• [recensy L.] State of being recent , newness; 
new state, ffiaeman. 

R?-cEnbe', V. a. [reeenseTf Fr.] To review 3 to revise. 
Bentley, [r.] 

RXI-cEn'siqn, (ry-85n'shun)it. [racciwin, L.] Ennmemtlon ; 
review : — a review of the text of an ancient author by 
a critical editor. 

Re'cent, a. [recent, Fr. ; recensy L.] New 3 not of long ex- 
istence ; late , fresh , novel ; modern. 

R£'CX:nt-ly, ad. Lately ; newly ; freshly. Arhuthnot. 
Re'c^int-nEss, 1*. Newness; freshness. Hale. 
R?-cfiP'TA-CLE, fry-sap'ty-kl, P. E Jo. K. Sm. Wh. Ash, 
JCenrieky Mares , rfis'^fi-ty-kl, S. J. P. , rfis'ep-ty-kl er ry- 
sfp'ty-kl, fV.] n. [receptaeulum, L.] A vessel or place Into 
which any thing is received ; a reservoir ; a cistern. 
ft^“The promincmtion rS^'yp-ty-cle is by far the more 
l^hionable , but ry-cgp'tji-cle more agreeable to analogy 
and the ear.” fPalker. (1804.) “ The accent used to be on 
the first syllable.” Smart. (1840.) 
tRE9'?P-TA-RY, n. A thing received. Browne. 
Re-cEp-ti-bIl'i-ty, n. Possibility of receiving. OlanvSle, 
R^;-cEp’TipN, (ry-sSp'sbiin) n. [r 6 cepiiony Ft. , reeeptns, L.] 
Act of receiving ; power of receiving ; state of being re- 
ceived , admission of any thing communicated , accepta- 
tion , receipt , admission 3 act of containing 3 welcome ; 
entertainment. 

Re-cEp't|VE, a. Having the power of receiving or admit- 
ting. 

REp-XiP-Ttv'i-TY, 71. [rdceptivit^y Fr.] State of being recep- 
tive. Fotherby. [R.] 

REp'jpp-Tp-RY, wR? cEp'tq-ry, [rSs'yp-tfir-y, & W. J. F. 
R.; ry-sgp'ty-ry, P. K. Sm. Wb.] a. Generally admitted or 
received. Browne, [i^ 

R^I-cEss', ^y-sSs', S. fr. P.J. F.Ja. K. Sm. Wb.] n. [reees- 
susy L. J Retirement ; retreat ; a withdrawing , place of 
retirement: — a cavity in the face of a wall; a niche: 
— place of secrecy 3 private abode ; privacy 3 secret part : 
— remission or sus/iension ; intermission : — a decree of 
the German diet, Although all the orthoCpists ac 
cent this word on the second syllable, yet we often 
hear it pronounced with the accent on the first 
R?-cE8sed',* (ry-sgst') a. Furnished wUh recesses. P. Cye, 
RY-cEb'siqn, (ry-sCgh'vn) n. [reeessioy L.] Act of reced- 
ing , act of relaxing ; a retreat a going back. 
RE'jehab-Ite,* 71. One of a religious sect among the an- 
cient Jews. Jeremiah. 

R£-CHANpE^, V. a. [rscAaayer, Fr.] To change again. Dry- 
den. 

R£-chArpeL V. a. [reeharjrsr. Fr.] To charge again : — to 
accuse in return. 

R£-ciiA8'teb,* (r6-chfi8^sn)i). a. To chasten again. Moore, 
Rg-cii£AT’, 71. [rachat, old Fr.] (HtmUng) A recall by the 
born to the dogs. SheUu ' 

Re-chEat', (ry-ch6l') r. n. To blow the recheat DrayUm, 
Re-ch668E',* V. a. To choose again ; to reifiect Johnmn. 
fREp-I-BrvATE, «. R. To fell b^k 3 to backslide. Bp. An- 
drews. 

tRE-<?Ii>-;-yA'Tipif, R. [reeuHime, L.] Backsliding, a re- 
lapse. Bp. HalL 

iREc-i-DT'voys, a. Suli^ect or liable to foil again. Baiiey. 
REp'i-pfi, (r6s'y-p6) r. [L.] A medical preacrlption ; any 
prescription. 

R^-cIp^-En-oy,* r. Act or capacity of receivlBg ; reoefb 
tloD. Bp. fFUson, 
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». [rae^M, L,] A receiver ; a vcfetel which 

receives. 

m. [rwipnKUJif L.] Acting in vicissitude 
or by turns ; alternate ; mutual , mutually interchangea< 
bie.>->JR«ourr(Mal Jigurnt^ (Oeom) two figures of the 
fame kind, as triangles, pe^lelograms, Ac., so related, 
that two sides of the one form the extremes of an analo- 
gy of which the msaas are the two correspofiding aides 
of the other. — Jiectprocal proporHon is, when, of four 
numbers or terms taken in order, the first has to the 
second the same ratio that the fourth has to the third, ot 
when the first has to the second the same ratio which the 
reciprocal of the third has to the reciprocal of the fourth. 

Rij:-crp'Rp-c^l«, n. {A'nih.) The quotient resulting from 
the division of unity by any number. — [An alternacy. 
Bucon.] 

Ejf-clP-RQ-cXL'l-Ty,* n. The quality of being reciprocal. 
Coleridge, 

Ri^-ClP^Rp-O^-LT, ad. Mutually ; interchangeably. 

Ri^-cIp'rq-cal-n&ss, n. Mutual return ; alternateness. 

R^-ctp'RQ-cATS, e. n. ft. axciPR 0 CA.TED; yp. asctpao- 
OATiifo, axciraocATao.j To act interchangeably; to al- 
ternate. 

Rf - cIp'rq-oXtb, V. a. To exchange mutually : to inter- 
change. 

B^-clP-R^i-CI'TiQlf, n. rreciprocotie, L.] Act of recipro- 
cating ; alternation ; action interchanged. 

Rj£ 0 -J-PR 69 '|-Ty^ (rSs-9-prb8'9-t9) n. [riaprodUf Pr.] Re- 
ciprocal act, nght, or obligation ; interchange. Black- 
stone. 

Rg-clP-RO-cdR^NOVS,* a. Having horns turned backwards 
and forwards^ as those of a ram. Scott. 

R£-ciR'cVM-CIgE,’* V. 0 . To circumcise again. Barrow. 

RE-clg''ipN, (r 9 -sIzh^Vn) n. [Pr. j reeunu, L.] Act of cut- 
ting off. 

RE-ci'T^L, a. Act of reciting; account; relation; narra- 
tive ; repetition ; rehearsal ; narration , recitation , de- 
tail. 

R&^-I-tX'tiqn, ft. Act of reciting , tfaRt which is recited; 
recital , rehearsal. ^ 

Rfic-|-T^-TlVE', (r58-?-tsi-tSv') 71, [reeitatifi Pr.] (Mus.) A 
kind of singing differing but little from ordinary speak- 
ing ; a sort of tuneful pronunciation ; a chant. 

Rt 9 -l-T^-TlvE',* a. Uttered musically , chanting, .dddisen. 

Rfi 9 -i-T 4 TlvE'Ly, ad. After the manner of recitative. 

R£p-f-T4-TP rdf (rSs-^-tji-tS'v?) n. [It.] Same as recitor- 
tioe. Pope, 

Re-ClTE', V. a. [reeitOf L. ; rdciterj Pr.] [t. recited ; pp. 
REciTiNo, RECITED.] To rehesrse , to repeat, to enu- 
merate ; to tell over , to recapitulate. 

Rr-oIte','*' V. n. To make a recital or recitation. Sma7*t. 



R£ck, V. a. To heed ; to care for. Sidney — It recksj (m- 
personalf) to care for or concern , as, It recks me not.” 
Milton. 

-^RficK, V. n. To care ; to heed ; to mind. Spenser. 

RtcK'h^SS, a. Careless ; heedless ; thoughtless : rash. 

R&cR'LESS'Ly,*ad. In a reckless manner. Vdid. 

RfiCK^L^sa-Nfiss, n. Carelessness ; negligence. Sidney. 

RRdK^ON, (rSk^kn) v. a. [i. recroned , pp. RECKoniifo, 
RECKOifXD.] To compute ; to number ; to count ; to 
esteem ; to account ; to estimate ; to calculate . to assign 
in an account. OCr“ Tb reckon, to suppose, to conjec- 
ture; to conclude ; as, */ reckon he’ll come.’ ” Brockett. 
— ***J reckon. I guess J are idiomatic in Devonshire.” 
Palmer. — “ To reckon is used in some of the Southern 
States as gneas is In the Northern.” Pickering. — The 
provincial use in some parts of England, with respect to 
this word, is the same as the colloquial use in some parts 
of the United States. 

RficK'ON, (rfik^kn) «. a. To compute ; to calculate ; to 
state an account ; to charge to account : to give an ac- 
count ; to pay a penalty ; to call to punishment ; to lay 
stress or dependence upon. 

RficK'ON-^B, (r«k'kn-9r) n. One who reckons. 

RficK'ON-lNa. ^k'kn-Tng) n. Computation ; calculation ; 
account of time ; account of debtor and creditor ; money 
charged by a host or landlord , account taken ; esteem ; 
account ; estimation. — (JVottt.) The estimated place of a 
ship calculated from the rate, as determined by the log, 
ana the cours^ as determined by the compass. 

R Rcx^on-InckBook, (r<k'kn-lng-bfik; n. A book in which 
mnn^ received and expended is set down. 

Rg-OLAIM^ (-klam^) «. a. [ivehiiiui, L.! [i. reclaimed ; pp. 
RECLAiMiRo, RBCX.AIMBO.] To coU Ditck from error or 
vice; to reform; to correct.— [rAlomer, Pr.J To reduce 
to the state desired ; to recall ; to recover. 

R^-cliAlBf', e. n. To exclaim. Pope, [R.1 

Rfi-CLAlM^,'*' V. a. To claim anew. Parker. 

n. Reformation. MaUe, Recovery. Spenaer. 

R^-CLXm'A-BLB, a. That may be teclaimed ; recoverable. 

R:g-OEllM^ANT, n. A eontradicter. WaterUmd, [R.] 

Kll ci.XiJt'L9Sb, 0* That cannot be r^laimed. Lee, 

kUen, sYB; Kdrx, IfdR, sdir; BfiLL, bUb, Rfi£.X 9, 


R£o-L^-MXfTlON, n, [Pr.] Recovery ; demand. Bp. IfeC 
RS-OLAsp'.e V. «. To clasp or embrace again. PaUy. 
Rfio-Li-BX'TiQif, «•. Act or state of leaning or reclining. 
R£ clink', V. a, [reeUna, L. , reehasr, Fr,J [i, aaoLiirEP 
pp. SEouRiNo, sEOLiifED.] TO Icsn bsck ; to lean sidsi 
ways. 

R9 -cl!nb', V. H * To rest ; to repose ; to lean SAenetone. 
Rip-CLINB', a. [redmis, L.] In a leaning posture. Mtk 
ton. [R.] 

R?'CLIn^?r,* n. He or that which reclines i— a dia. 

whose plane reclines from the perpendicular. Francie. 
Rfi-cLo^E^, (re-kio*') V. a. To dose again. Pope, 
R£-clOde', V. a. [redudo, L.] To open. Harvey. [R,] 
RE-ci.Cse', [r^-klV, & W. P. J. F. Jo. K. 8m. R, m.} n, 
Weclut, recluse. Fr.l A retired person ; a person aeduded 
from the world , a hermit. 

R£-cii08E% a. Shut up; retired : solitary. Prior* 
fRE-CLOgE', V. a. To shut up. Donne. 

RE-clOse'lv, ad. In retirement , like a recluse. 
Re-clOse'ness, n. Retirement. Feltham. 

RE-ceC'EIQn, (r^klfi'zb^^n) ti. [Pr.] State of a recluse. 
RE-ciift'siVE, a. Affording concealment. Skek. 
RE-cp-Xa-v-LX^TlpN, n. A second coagulation. Boyle. 
t&^-c6cT', V, a. [reeoetus, L.] To cook or vamp up. Bp 
Taylor. 

R£-odc'TipN,’^ a. A repeated coctlon or boiling. Scrape, 
R£c-p&-n1”tic>n, (r6k-9g-nl8h'un) ti. [reeogkiM, L.] Act 
of recognizing; state or being recognized; review; ren 
ovation of knowledge , acknowledgment. 
||RE-c 6 o'nj-t 5 r,* n . ; pL BE-c6o'Ni-T<jBg. (Law) A Jury 
empanelled^ on an assize ; so called because they ac- 
knowledge a disseizin by their verdict. HHuehaw. 

Re eda'Ni-ZA-BLE, [r^-kbg’nE-za-bl, Jo. ; rf-kbnVzg-bl, 
JT. fFb.} r2k'pg-nl-z?i-bl, Sm.] a. That may be acknowl- 
edged or recognized. 

jjRE-cdG'Nj-ZANCE, [rc-kSg'n^-zkns, IT. J. F. Sm.; rg* 
k5n'E-za.n8, S. P. K. Wb. ,* r^-kdg'n^-z&ns or re-kbn^E-, 
zSins, Jo.] n, [reconnotssance, Fr.l An acknowleagmenil 
recognition. — (Law) An acknowledgment of a debt upon 
record : — an obligation which a roan enters into before 
some court or magistrate to do some act: — also an ac- 
knowledgment by the recognizor of something due to the 
recognizee. In the general sense, the ^ is sound- 

ed ; in professional legal use, it is usually sunk.” Smart. 
Rr-c^g-ni-zX'TIPN,* 71. Act of recognizing. Blackstone. 
jjRBc'po-NiZE, [r2k'(?g-nlz, ff. J. F. Ja. K. Sm.f r9-k9g- 
nlz', S.; rSk'pn-Iz, P. fTt. •— sometimes incorrectly 
pronounced r^-kdg^nlz.] v. a. [reeognoaco. L.] [t. ascoo- 

NIZED , RECOOItlZIIfO, RECOGNIZED.] To feCOVOr tho 

knowledge of; to know again ; to acknowledge ; to 
avow , to confess , to own ; to review ; to reexamine. 
Rftc'p&-NlZE,* V. n. To enter into recognizance. Philhpo. 
||RE-c 5 p-ni-ze£', 71. (Law) A person to whom one is 
bound by recognizance. 

I R6c'p»-Niz-ER,* n. One who recognizes. SAa/lesbury. 
RE-c6o-N)-z6r', n.(Law) One who gives a recognizance. 
LE-c 51 l', V. 71. [recttler, Fr.] [i. recoiled; pp. recoiling, 
RECOILED.] To rush or fall back in consequence of resist- 
ance ; to rebound ; to reverberate : — to fail ; to shrink. 
tRE-c<iIt''> a* To cause to recoil. Spenser, 

RE-c6Il', 71. A falling or springing back ; resilience ; —the 
rebound of firearms, or of a piece of ordnance, when 
discharged. 

RE-coiL'Eitf n. One who recoils or falls back. Tbdd. 
RE-€o 1 l'|no, 71. Act of shrinking back ; revolt ; recoil. 
RE-cblL'|N»-Ly, ad. With retrocession. HvXoeL 
Rfi-colN', V. a. To coin over again. Addison. 

R£-o 5 Tn'aPE» R* Act of coining anew ; a new coinage. 
RjE-cblN'Eit»* «• One who recoins. 

RRo-pL-LfiCT', V. a. [recoUectus, L.] [i. recollected ; pp, 
RBooLLsoTiNG, RECOLLECTED.] To recall to mind or 
memory ; to remember ; to recover to memory. 
R£-cpL-LficT^, V. a. To collect or gather again. Donne. 
Rfic'pL-LfccT,* ( n. {recoUet, Fr.] A monk of a reformed 
R£c'PL-l£t,* I order of Franciscans. fFeeoer, 
R£o-PL-Lfio'TipN, 71. Act of recollecting ; reminiscence ; 
remembrance ; memory ; recovery of notion ; revival in 
the memory. Locke, [SmarL 

EfiO-PL-i.fio'TlVE,* a. Implying ot causing recollection. 
E£-o6l-p-N|-zX'tipn,* 7L Act of recolonizing. MioeretL 
Rfi-o6L'p-NiZE,v V. a. T< colonize anew. P. Cyc, 
Rfi-ePM-BiNE', V. 0. To combine or join together again. 
RE-cdx'rQRT, (-kHm-) v. a. To comfort again. 

! R£-c6M'rpRT-L&s8, a. Being without comfort. Spenser. 
Ri-cdn'FQR-TiJRE,* n. Renewal of comfort. SAak. 
Ifi-cpM-MfiNOE', V. a. [reoommencer, Fr.] To commence 
or begin anew. 

I Rfi-cpM-MfiNCE','^ V, n. To commence again. HowM. 
i R£-cpai-MfiNOE'MENT,*it. A renewed beginning. JokTisoE. 

Rfio-pM-xfiND', V. a. [recomnumdor, Fr.] [i eeoommend- 
I no; pp. RECOMMENDING, RECOMMENDED. J To Commend 
I or praise to another ; to make acceptable ; to commit 
I with prayers. 

I R&c-ph-mbnd^A’B^b» R- That may be recomnmnded. 
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EtC<^Mr-MtND'i)L-BLS-«rtss, n. Deieit of pPiiBO. Mart, 
RftO«QM<M&ND^A-BLY» orf. So M to dewsrve praiM. 8hm'- 
wood* 

REc-pM-MipN-DA'TtQN, «. [roeommandatiim, Fr.] Act of 
recommending, that which recommondi; a fiivorable 
representation ; a commendation > a credentia). 
tKftc-QM-MftN'D^-TlVTE,* u. A recommendation. JodreU* 
RttO-QM-MftN'PA-Tp-EY, a. Conveying praise j laudatory. 
Bfio-pM-MfiNo'iR, n. One who recommends. 
Efi-cpM-MKx', V. 0 . To commit anew. Clarendon* 
Bli-opM'MYT'MipivT,* n. A new commitment. 

n* A new or second committal. GhnL 

Mag* 

B£-cpM-PXcT^ V. 0 . To join or compact anew. Donne* 

i Rfic-^M-PBN-sA^TlpN, n. Recompense. Huloet, 
LfiC'pM-PfiNSE, V. a* [rieon^eeueTf Fr.] [t. aacoMraivtaD ; 

S K aaooMPKfrairfo, aaooMrarfsao.] To pay back an equiv* 
ent ; to repay , to requite ; to give in requital ; to com- 
pensate ; to remunerate ; to redeem. 

BBc'pM-pSN8E,n. [Fr.] Reward ; requital ; compensation ; 

remuneration } satisfhction ; amends. 

Rftc-pML-Pftfra'Bll,* n. One who recompenses. Fez. 
B£-cpM-pll.E'M 9 NT, a. New compUement. Bacon* 
Bfi-cpif-PO^E', V. a* [reeon^oeor, n.] To compose, form, 
or quiet anew. 

Bt-cpM-P&f/EE,* a. One who recomposes. More. 
Bfi-odM-Pp-sr'TipN, (•zlsh'yn) n. A new composition. 
Bfio-pE-olL^BLE, a* [r^eoneiliaiU* Fr.] That may be rec- 
onciled, conciliated, or made consistent ; consistent. 
BRo^pic-clL'^-BLE-NRas, n. State of being reconcilable. 
Bto^pir-clLE, V. a* [rdoonetlter, Fr. ; reeonalto^L.] [i axo- 
OIVOII.XO ) pp. xxooNciLiico, Rsooiroii.xD.] To make to 
like again } to make to be liked again ; to conciliate ; to 
prspitiate ; to make consistent ; to restore to fitvor. [fTo 
punfy. Fuller* To reestablish. Spenser.] 
tBBo'pN-OlLE, e. n* To become reconciled, San- 
er^ 

R£c^PN-cTlb-K«ict, m. Reconciliation. Milton* 
Bfio^pif-clL-BR, n. One who reconciles. 
BRo-pN-otL-;-A'Tipir, n, [reeonediattOf L.] Act of recon- 
ciling } state of being reconciled ; renewal of firiendship ; 
solution of seeming contrarieties ; atonement. 
Blo-pif-cll.'f-^-Tp-iry, a. Tending to reconcile. Bp. Hall. 
B£-opif-l>ft!rsE\ V. a. To condense anew. Bople. 
Rfto'pN-DlTE, or RB-cdN^D|TE, [rdk'^n-dK, fF. J. Ja. 
Wb. \ rC-k 9 n-dIt\ 8. K, ; r^-kSn'djl, F. Sm. R. ; rCk'qn-dlt 
or r9-k6nM|t, F.\ s. [reconditust L.] Hidden , secret ; 
profound ; abstruse ; deep ; interior , hard to be under- 
stood. 

Rqr **Dr. Johnson, I>r. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Barclay, 
Mr. Nares. Mr. Scott, Mr. Fry, and Entick, accent this 
word on tne second syllable ; Mr. Sheridan and finiley on 
the last; and Penning, only, on the first* But, notwith- 
standing so many authorities are against me, I am much 
deceived if the analogy of pronunciation be not decided- 
ly in ftivorof that accentuation which I have given. We 
have but few instances in the lanfmage whi re we receive 
a wmd ftom the Latin, by dropping a syllable, tiiat we 
do not remove the accent higher than the original. Thus 
recondUe^ derived iVom reconduus^ may with as much pro- 
priety remove the accent from the long penultimate, as 
eetrbunds from earbuneuluSf eabtmiw ih>m calumma^ detri- 
ment from detritnentvMy tnnoeeney from tnnocetUia, contro- 
verep from eontrovereiay and a thousand otiiers. The word 
imeondUe must certainly follow the fortunes of the present 
word ; and we And those orthoifpiBts, who have the word, 
accent it as they do reeondetSf Mr. Bbendan on the last 
i^Hal^, but Mr. Penning, inconsistently, on the second.** 

B?-o6ir'*DI-Tp-BT,* n* A storehouse ; a repository. MautLei} | 
B£-opir-DOcT^, V. a. To conduct again. Drydsn* 
BR-oPN-dOc'TIQN,* n* Act of reconductmg. — (Late) A 
renewing of a former lease. Boumer, 

Bf -opN-PlRM^ e. a. To confirm or establish again. 
RX-0PN-J^^N^ V. a. To conjoin or join anew. Boyle. 
MB-a6ft'NOfS-aXircMf** n. [Fr.j An examination of a 
tract of country or of the sea-coast, preparatory to the 
march of an army, the construction of a railroad, canal, 
dec., or the embarcatikin of troops. F* Cye, 
Bfto-OH-irlSFTEE,(rdk-po-bI^tpr) frdk-pn-bl'tvr, Jo. 8m. R. ,* 
ri-kqn-bt'tqr, frb. Daoist r6k-qn-fi'tvr or rek-qn-in'tyr, 
JT.] V* a* [rsesxnstfrs, Fr.] [L xscoxvoitkxd ;|iy. aacox> 
KoiTxixo, xxooirxotTasD.] To view; to survey, particu- 
larly for military purposes ; to examine. Addison. 
BR-cor^QPBB, frp-kbng'ker) «. a, [reeomqadrir, Fr.] To 
conquer nmuit. 

R%-c6jttQ,vZBT,* n. A renewed conquest* Drydsn. 
Eje-o6ir^8E-CRATX, e. 0 . To consecrate an<.‘W. Aytiffb* 
B£-odNA]f-CMA'TiQtfj*n. A renewed eonseerati^ Bum. 
BR-cqh-81d^BB» «. o. To consider again ; to review ; to re- 
new the eonsid ration of; to retract. 
BS-OQN4li>-BB-A'TipE,« n. Act of reconsidering. JMn~ 
son* 

tBR-odn's^LlTE, e. a. To comfort again. IFoteon, 


Bf ope-85l-I-dX'ti<)N,* n. A second consolidation. Di 
la Bsehs. 

Be OQN-«TBficsT',^ V, a* To construct again j to rebuild 
Ftuhsr, 

Bfi-CQN-STROc'TiQWj^ n. Act of reconstructing. Bslskam. 

Re-cpN-TlN'v-AifCE,* n. Act of reconlinuing. Drauton. 

Ef-Cplf-TlN'VB,* c. e. dt ft. To continue again. StirUng* 

RS-CQlc-yeirE^ v. n. To assemble anew. Clarendon, 

Rfi-CON-vttw'TipN,* n. (Civil late) An action brought by a 
party who Is defendant, against the plalntUT, before the 
same judge. Bouvvor. 

Bf-cpw-VER^siQrr, ». A second conversion. 

Rfi-CQW-veRT^ V. a. To convert again. Milton. 

Rfi-epN-VET', (-vaO V. a. To convey again. Denham, 

Re-CQN-VEV'ANCE,e (rd-kqn-v&'gns) n. A repeated con 
veyance. Blaekstone, 

Rf-eftp'y,* e. a* To copy anew ; to transcribe again. Ttoed- 

R¥-c5rd^, V. a, [recoraoTt L. ; recorder^ Fr.] [i. asooaoxo ; 
pp. xxcoBDiivo, axooHDXD.l To remoter any thing, so 
that its memory may not be lost ; to celebrate ; to cause 
to be remqnibered , to enroll, [fTo recite ; to tune ; to call 
to mind. Sssaser.] 


fRE-coRD^ V. n. To sing a tune ; to play a tune. Shde. 
Kfic'QRD, [rfik'ord, F. J. Ja. JT. Sm. Wb. ; rdk'prd or rp- 
kdrd', )r.J. F.] n. t^*] Register ; an authentic memorial ; 
an enrolment , a memorandum. “ ^Id authors ac- 
cent the noun as the verb, and this accentuation Is soiiie- 
times still retained ; as in the phrase, * A court of re- 
cord'.* ** Smart. But, in the United Stales, it is common- 
ly, in this phrase, pronounced rec'yrd* 
fkJko-Qn-JiA'TlQTt. n. [reeordatio, L.] Remembrance. Shak. 
Rg-cdRO'BR) One who records ; one who registers nny 
event:— the chief judicial officer^of a city: — a musi- 
cal instrument somewhat resembling a flageolet. Bacon. 
RB-rbRD'gR-SHlP,* n. Tbe office of recorder. Str J. Mack 
intosh. 

Rfi-criOcH^ V. n. To couch or He down again. Wotton. 
Bg-o50jrT', V. a. [reeonter^ Pr.l [t. recouivtkd j pp. hb- 
couirrmo, axcougrrsD.] To remte in detail ; to tell dis- 
tinctly ; to recapitulate , to enumerate ; to describe. 
Rfi-criUNT',* V. a. To count again. J. Lovering. 
tRg-c60NT*MENT, n. Relation ; recital. Shak. 

R¥-c6up',* or Rjp-c6uPE',* v. a* \recoupery Fr.] To cut 
again. — (Z.aio) To make a set-on, defalcation, or dis- 
count, as by a defendant to the claim of a plaiutifT. 
Bouvter. 

Rg;-c6up'?R,* n. One who recoups or keeps back. Story. 
tR]g-c5uEE', V. a* To recover. Spenser. See Rxeuax. 


Rg-COURSE', (rp-kftrs') n. [recursuSf L, ; reeours, Pr.J [fPre- 

? uent passage ; access, shak. Return. Barrow.] — {reeours^ 
V.] Application, as for help or protection , resort. 
fRip-couRSE^, (r^-kSrs') v. n. To return. Fox. 
tR^-couRSE'FUL, a. Moving alternately. Drayton. 
B?-c6v'ipR, (r^-kSv'^r) v. a. [receuwer, Fr. ; recuperOf L.] 
[i. kbootxrxd; pp. xxoovxRiifo, XECOTXREO.] To re- 
store from sickness or disorder, to repair, to regain ; to 
retneve ; to recruit , to get again. 

R^-<;6v'^r, V. n. To gain health or strength. 

Rr-c6v'?R,* V. o. To cover again. Black. 
R9-c6v'9R-a-BLE, a. [recouvrabUy Pr.] That may be re- 
covered ; possible to be regained. 
RE-cdv'gR-^-Bi.E-Nfiss,'^ n. State of being recoverable. 
Examtnor. 

RE-c^v^j^r-er.* n. One who recovers. Clarke* 
RE-cBv-er-ors* n. (Late) One who obtains a claim, in a 
suit of common recovery, from tbe defendant or the re- 
eoveree'. Blaekstone. 

B?-c6v'ER-y, n* Act of recovering, state of being recov- 
ered , restoration from sickness. — (Law) The act of cut- 
ting ofi* an entail ; act of obtaining any thing by trial of 
law. 

BRo're-ANT, o. h^erSanty old Pr.] Cowardly ; mean-spir- 
ited ; apostate ; tUse ; fbitbleM. 

I ERo^RE-Xte, V. a. [reereoy L.l [i. xxcxxatxd ; pp. xeorb- 
I ATiao, bxoreatxd.] To refresh after toil ; to amuse or 
I divert ; to delight ;to gratify ; to relieve ; to revive. 
RRc^RE-Ate, v.n* To take recreation. L. Addxaon. 
Bfi-ORE-ATE', V. a. To create anew. Donne. 
Eec-RE*A'Tipif, n. Act of recreating ; relief after toil or 
pain; amusement In sorrow or distress; refreshment; 
amusement ; diversion , entertainment ; sport ; pastime. 
R£-ORE-A'Ti9lf,« B. Act of recreating ; a new creation. 
Walker. 

Bftc^RE-X'TiTE, a. Serving to recreate; refreshing, giv- 
ing relief after labor or pain ; amusing ; diverting. , 
B£o'BE-I-T|VE-ly, ad* With recreation ; with diversion 
R&0 ^RE-A-T(V£-i«es 8, n. The quality of being recreative 
R£o*BE-MfiNT, n. [rscremsatiwii, L.J Dross ; spume , su 
perfiuoui matter cast off. 

Eso-BE-MftNT^^L, 0. DroMty ; recreroentitious ; reftise 
RRo-re-mvn-tF^tiovb, (-tXshV*) «• Drossy ; spumy ; con 
sisting of reftise. Beyls, 

RE-OBlX'i-iflTB, «. X. [rderknkier, Fr.; rs and ermkw 
L.] [i axomiKiNETBo; pp* XBomiiiixaTiMo, RxoaiiiiXEV- 
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s».] To erimlnata or reproach mutually ; to return ono 
aecusation with another. 
fi9-CRX]|f|«NAT£, V. <u To accute in return. 
R£-oeIm-j-nA'tiqn, n. [Pr.] Act of recriminating i return 
Of one aeeuaation with another. 

Rf-ORlM'^NA-TlVE,* o. Returning crimination. Qa. Re®. 
RV-crTm^I-na-tqr, ». One who recriminatea. 
R«-CRTM')>NA*Tp>KYy a. Retorting accusation. Burk*, 
tRE>OEt^D9i«<<7Y, A. Recrudeseency. Bucon, 
tR£-0Ry-D£8^0¥N-CY, a. [recrud0»ceneef Fr. ; r*auduco^ 
L.] State of becoming sore again j a aort of relapse. 
Bocotk, 

fRf-CRp-Dfis'o^NT, a. [rterudewens^ L.] Growing sore or 
painful again. Bavley, 

R£-crOit^ (r^-krdt') ®. a. [racmter, Pr.] [t. ascautTao ; i 
pp, EBCEUITINO, EECRUITED.] To repair by new supplies j 
to supply an army with new men j to regain j to recover , 
to retrieve } to replace ; to refresh. 

R^-crCit', (r^-krdtO v, n. To raise new soldiers: — to 
receive new strength j to grow again. 

Rf-CRtiT'y (r^-krdtO i*. Supply of any thing wasted t— a 
newly enlisted soldier. 

Rip-CRtIT'£Ry n. One who recruits. Wood. 
Rfl-CRtJiT'MifNT,* «. Act of recruiting. SmarL [R.J 
R&c'TAn-gle, a. [rectanguluSf L.j A right-angled paral- 
lelogram } any geometrical figure containing one or more 
right angles. 

R&c'tXn-gle, (rSk't&ng-gl) a. Rectangular. Broicne, 
Rfio'TXN-€ii.£D, (rdk'Uing-gld) a. Rectangular. 
Rfio-TXN'»V'i<ARi (rdk-teng'gV'l^r) a. Right-angled > hav- 
ing one or more angles of ninety degrees. 
Rfic-xXN'GV-l^AK-LY, ad. With right angles. Bnnoru. 
R£c-TXN'GV*l.^R-N|i8B,* > E. The quality of being rectan- 
Rfio-TXN-GV-LXR'i-TY,* i gular. Ash. 

REc'Tf-Fi-A-BLE, a. That may be rectified or set right. 
Rfic-Tj-Fi-cX'TiQN. n. f Fr.] The act of rectifying or set- 
ting right. ->(Afa£A) The finding of a right line equal to 
a proposed curve. — (CAem.) The act of strengthening 
and purifying spirituous liquors by repeated distillation. 
R£c'T)-Fl-lfR, n. One who rectifies, that which rectifies: 
— an instrument that shows the variation of the com- 
pass. 

Rec'tj-f?, ». a. [rsctifier^ Fr. ; rectus and fado^ L.] [». 
EBCTirixo ; pp. ExcTirriNo, eectified.] To make 
right , to reform ; to redress ; to amend , to correct , to 
mend: — to exalt and improve by repeated distillation, 
to redistil. 

Rfic-T)-LlN^]E:-AL,* a. Bounded by right lines ; rectilinear. 
Brands. 

Rfic-T|-LlN'9-AR, a. {rectus and Itaea, L.] Consisting of 
right lines , bounded by straight lines ; rectilineal. 
R£c-T|-lIn-¥-Xr'J-TVi* *»• State of being rectilinear, or in 
right lines. Cola^ge. 

Rfic-Tj[-LlN'£-ofis, 0. Rectilinear. Ray. [r.] 

RRc^ti-tOde, n. [recUtudOf L.j State of being right, 
straightness, not curvity j freedom from moral curvity 
or obliquity ; uprightness } right judgment } due delibera- 
tion and decision. 

BRc'Td,* n. (Law) A writ of right. Whishaw. 

Rfic'TpR, n. [rectsur, Fr. ; rector, L.] [Ruler ; governor. 
Hale.\ A clergyman who has the care and charge of a 
parish church : — the head of a literary seminary. 
Rec'TQ-rXte,**' n. The office of rector. Wm. HotoUl. 
R9 C-to'R{-A 1<, a. [rectorol, Fr.J Relating to a rectory or 
rector. 

Rftc'TQR-SHiP, N. The rank or office of rector. 

REc'tq-ry, n. The benefice of a rector ; the church of a 
rector , the station, living, rights, and perquisites of a 
rector ; a rector’s house , parsonage. 

iRfic'TRS^^’ j "* [rectnx, L.] Governess. B. Jonson, 
REc'TVM,'^ n. {AnaL) The last portion of the large intes- 
tines, terminating in the anus. Crabb. 

RBo^Ttps In [L.] {Law) “Right in court:” — 

one who stands at the bar and no man objects against him, 
on account of any offence. HamtUon, 

RftC-V'BA^TipN, n, [rccttA^ L.1 Act of lying. Browne. 
f E^-cOle', V. n. [recttlsr, J^.] To fall backward , to recoil. 
Barret, 

fRjp-cDMB’, (r^&mO v, n, {reeuMboj L.] To lean ; to re- 
pose. Allen, 

Ri^-cDM'B9NCE, n. Act or posture of lying ; recumbency. 
R^-cDM^B^N-OYt n. The posture or uct of lying , rest ; re- 
pose. 

R^-cOm^b^nt, o. [rMvmAsiis, L.] Lying ; leaning } reclin- 
ing } reposing ; inactive t hstless. 

Ef-oOM'B9NT-iiV>* ad. Inn recumbent posture. Dr, Al- 
lan, 

rR]|P-oO'P£RrA-BLB,* a. Recoverable. Ckaueer, 
R9-cO'p:^R>Xtk,* V, a. To recover; to regain. A*. Bid- 

fRiHclSpfR-i'TipN, *. {reaupereHef L.] Recovery of a 
t^g lost. Mare, 

E9-c(rP9R-g/-Tlyx, a. Restorative ; recovering. Cadmam, 


R]g-o0^p]gB-A TO'BTf a. Same as rempemuee, Bailey, 
Rg-ctlR', V. n. fteeurro, L.] [t. asouEasi} , pp. aaouEniso, 
anouEEsn.] To coma back to the thought ; to revive in 
the mind. — [ressunr, Fr.] To have recourse ; to resort; 
to occur or happen a^in. 

tR¥-cOR£', 0 . To recover ftom sickness or labor. ;^e»- 
ser. 

tR£-cORB^l•. Recovery; remei^. SackviUe, 
t££-oORE'L£88, o. Incapable of remedy. Bp, BaU, 


I t£:^-oORE'L]?88, a. Incapable of remedy. Bp, BalL 
R£-oOr'R¥NCE, 11. Act of recurring ; return. 
R]^-oOr'r£N-cy» n. Return ; recurrence. 

RE-gOr'rjpnt, a. [rdeurrent, Fr. ; recurrenSf L.] Returning 
from time to time ; coming again. Jfarvey. 
tRg-cUR'siQN, n. [reearnts, L.] Recurrence. Boyle, 
Rj^-ctiR‘vXTE, V. a. [rscurvoiu^L.] [t. excuetetso ; pp, 
EEouEVATfiro, EB0UET4TXD ] To bend back ; to recurve 
PennanL 

R£-cvr-vX'tiqn, a. Act of recurvating; flexure back- 
wards. 

Rj^-citavE', o. 0. [rscaree, L.] To bow or bend back. Coek- 
eram, 

RE-cUr'vi-ty, a. a bending or flexure backwards. 
RE-oUr'vovs, a, {recurvuSf L.J Bent backwards. Derham, 
||fiE-cf!'9AB-CYy A. The tenets or practice of a recusant ; 
nonconformity. Coke, 

||EE-oG'9^nt, or R£c(V*^XBT, [r^-kfi'zant, F. J. E, Jo, 
R. Wb.i rfik'kv-zgnt, & K. Sm.} r^-kU'z^nt or Hik'kv- 
zsnt, fV.] A. [rseusons, L.] (Enghsh history) One of those 
who refused to acknowledge the king’s supremacy aS 
head of the church. chieflj^CathoUcs : — a nonconformist. 
|iR£-oO'$ANT, a. Relating to or implying recusancy. 
R£c-V-?a'tiqn, a. [tRsfusal. Cotgrave.)—{Lav>) Act of 
recusing a judge ; that is, of requiring him not to try a 
cause in which be is supposed to do personally intemsted. 


R£c-V-?a'tiqn, a. [tRsfusal. Cotgrave.] — {Law) Act of 
recusing a judge ; that is, of requiring him not to try a 
cause in which be is supposed to do personally intemsted. 
R¥-cu§e', V. a. [rdcuser, Fr. ; reeuso, L.] {Law) To re- 
fuse , to challenge that a judge shall not try a cause. 
Digby. [R.] 

Rf-c Ds'BiQN,* (r^-kfish^yn) a. Act of beating back. JtfoiiA- 
der. 

R£d, a. Having the color which is like blood, the varie- 
ties of which are scarlet, vermilion, crimson, Abe. 

R£d, a. Red color : one of the primitive colors. 
fRi^-DXcT', V. a. [redaetuSf L.J To force ; to reduce into 
form. DrummowC 

R£-dXc'tiqn,* a. Act of digesting or reducing to form. 
Ed. Mag. [R.] 

R£'dXn,« n. {Fort) A kind of rampart placed in advance 
of the principal works to defend the least protected parts. 
Braude. 

B£d'>Ant,*' a. a small species of ant. Booth, 
tR¥-DAR'GVE, V. a. {redarguo^ L.] To refute. HakowdL 
tR£D-^R-aO'TipN, n, {redarguUo^ L.] A refutation. Ba- 
con, 

E£d^-bXcked,‘*' (-b&kt) a. Having a red back. Pennant, 
R£d'-Bay,* a. A species of American bay or laurel. Farm, 
Eney. 

R£d^-b£r-R)E 1>, a. Bearing red berries ; as, the red-berried 
shrub cassia. 

RfiD'-BiRD,» A. A bird of a red color. BUudemore, 
R£d'-Book,‘^ (-bfik) A. The name given to a book contain- 
ing the names of all the persons in the service of the Brit- 
ish government. Brands, 

R£d'bb£abt, a. a bird, so named from the color of its 
breast. 

B£D'-BR£A8T-]y>,* o. Having a red breast. Pennant. 
RfiD^-BCD,* A. The Judas tree. Farm, Ency, 

E£d'-CXp,* a. a spectre with long teeth, supposed to 
haunt old houses in Scotland. Jamieson. 

££d'-CXp,* a. a name of a species of goldfinch. Booth. 
R£d'-Chai.k,* (-chkwk) A. Chalk of a red color. SmarU 
R£d'>ch££ked,*' ( johSkt) a. Having red cheeks. Lee, 
K£d^c 5 at, 71. An English soldier, in contempt. 
R£D^-odAT-9D.« a. Having a red coat. ScoU. 

E£d'den, (rfid'dn) v. a. [u eeookitsd ; pp. EXDOxniiro, 
EEDDsrrxD.] To make red. Dryden, 

REd'dem, (rid'dn) v. n. To grow red. Dryden. 

RgD-D&ie* DVMf* [L. To be yielded**] — {Law) A term 
used in a deed, whereby the grantor reserves something 
new to himself, out of what be had before rented. Bownar 
Rfii>'D|8H, a. Somewhat red ; inclining to red. 
R£D'Di8H-N£88, 71. Tendency to redness. Boyla, 
R£J>-Di"Ti9N, (ryd-dlsh'yn) ti. [redditum, Fr., firora reddo^ 
li.] Restitution ; a rendering ; explanation ; representa- 
tion. MiUon. . , , . - J 

R£d'd|-tIvs, o. \reddUxouSf L.] Answering ; render- 
ing. [r.] 

RfiD'DLE, A. (JIfiA.) A soft, argillaceoui mineral, deeply 
tinged with red by oxide oi iron ; red chalk. 
tR£DE, A. Counsel ; advice. Spenser. See Read. 
kfiDE, V. a. To advise. Bums. See Riao. 

R£-d££m', «. a. [redimot L.] [«. ebobejiBo ; pp. exdbbw* 
11*0, EEOBBMBO.J To ransom ; to relieve ftom forfeiture 
or captivity by paying a price , to rescue ; to recover , to 
recompense ; to compensate ; to make amends for * to 
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nv the penalty of :>«to recover ftom tin and ita nonse- Rf^DRftsa'FR, n. One who redrsawM or afibrda teller, 
fences; R^-dr&s'sivs, a. Affording remedy. Thomaon, fn.] 

o. That may be redeemed ; recoverable. RF^nnftsa'L^SB, a. Withont redreea or reliiff. «*#»• 
RE-D££M'A-BLS-Pf&88, H. The state of being redeemable. wood. [R.] 

Re«d££m'£R, n. One who ranaoma or redeems j a ransom- R^-DRftsa'MftifT,* ». Act of rediesidng. J^flenon, [R.J 
or: — the Savior of the world. RftD'-R66T,* n. A worthless weed ; stoneweed ; — - New 

reconsider. Cotgrave. Jersey lea : — a {riant { puccoon root, turmeric, or Indian 

R£-de-l1v'¥B, V. a. To deliver again or back. AyUJf^, paint. .FVitm. Eowy* 

R£-D¥-Llv'EB-y, n. A second or new delivery. R£d-«£ab', (r«d-«8r') e. n. To break or crack under tbs 

R£-db-mXnd', V, a. To demand back or again. Additon. hammer, as iron when redhot. Moxon. 

RJE-d?-mise',v t>. a. [u BSDBMisBD ; »p. axoBMiiiNo, an- Rfin'BHXNK, a. A name of contempt, formerly given to the 
oKMisBD.] (X<ato) To regrant lands before demised for a Scotch Highlanders. Spenser, A bird. Avnewortk, 
long time i to convey back. Whxahavo. Rft i>'-eN6w,* n. Snow having a red tinge. Scoretby. — (Rat) 

RE-dEMP'tiqn, fr?-d«m'8hvn) n. [Pr. ; redemption L.] The An arctic plant or fungus ; tirsde mwUu, Hdvukon. 
act of redeeming ; state of being redeemed ; ransom ; RSd'stXrt, *. A bird resembling the robin -redbreast, 
release: — the recovery of mankind by the mediation of R£i>'8Tb£ax, n. A kind of apple; cider made of It. 

Christ. RfiD'TAji., n. A bird ; same as the redstart. 

R^-nftMP'TIQN-^-Ry,* n. One who Is redeemed, or set at R£d'-tAiled,* (-t41d) a. Having a red tail. Pennant 
liberty, by paying a comiiensation. HaJduyL R£d'-TA-P{ 8T,* a. One employed in a public office, who 

R 9 -d£mp'TI 9 N-br,* a. A foreign emigrant, who sells binds parcels with tape. Qu. Rev. 
bis services for a term of time to pay for his pagsage from R£d'thr 6 at-?d,* o. Having a red throat. Pennant 
Europe to America. J. Boucher. RfiD'T&p,* a. A common species of valuable grass. Farm. 

Rf:-D£MP'T{yE,* (r 9 -ddm't{V) a. Relating to or implying Eney. 

redemption. Coleridge. RB-£>U0E% v. a. Weducon !<.] [t. beoucbd ; pp. BBOUctao, 

R]^ DftMP'TQ-RlsT,* (r^fim'to-rTst) a. One of a monastic bbditcbd.I To bring back ; to bring to the former state ; 

religious order, founded in 1732, at Naples, by Liguori, to bring into a state of diminution ; to degrade ; to sub- 

and somethnes called Lignorists. Brando. due ; to diminish ; to lower ; to curtail ; to shorten. — 

R:ip-D£MP'TQ-RYt (r^-dfim't^r?) a. Redeeming; paid for MritA.) To bring or change from a higher to a lower, or 
ransom. Cf'i mman, * from a lower to a higher, denomination or state. — To 

R£-DtF-acfiND', V. a. To descend again. Howell reclaim to order: — to subiect to a rule ; to bring into a 

RftD'EYE,* (rfid'I) a. {Jeh.) A sort of carp with red fins. class , as, the variations of language are reduced to rules , 

Orabb. * insects are reduced to tribes. 

RfiD^fiOM, a. A disease Incident to children newly bom R¥-D0cE'M¥NT,a. Act of reducing ; reduction. Bacon, [r.] 
a tflaease in grain ; a kind of blight. R¥-d0'c?nt,* a. That which reduces. Good. 

RfiD'-HAlRED,* (-h4rd) a. Having red hair. Orton. RE-d0c^1?r, a. One who reduces. 

R£d'h£ad-¥D,* a. Having a red head. Ooldsmith. R5 -dC^C|-ble, a. That may be reduced. South. 

R£D-Hl-Bt"Ti9N,* (rfid-h^-blsh'un) a. (Law) The avoid- R¥-dO'ci-blk-n£ss, a. auality of being reducible. Boyle. 
ance of a sale on account of defect in the thing sold tR¥-D0cT', v. a. [reductusn L.] To reduce. Wards. 

Bouvier. Rg;-DCcT', n. (Arch.) A quirk, or a little place, taken out 

Rfio'udT, a. Heated to rednesg; very hot. of a lar^r, to make it more uniform and regular. Cham- 

R£-DI-g£ 8T',* V. a. To digest again. Good. hers. 

R¥-dIn'te-gbAte, V. a. [redvUegrOn L.] To restore ;io R^-Dl^c> Tf~6 Xd AB-sifR'n^M* (r?-dak'sh9-5-) [L.] 
make new. R. Jenson, [r.] [Bacon. (Logic) A species of argument which proves not the 

fR^-DlN'TB-ORATE, a. ^stored ; renewed ; made new. thmg asserted, but the absurdity of whatever contra- 

RE-DlN-T:f-ORA'Tl9N, a. Renovation ; restoration. — diets it. P. Cyc. 

(Chem.) The restoring of a mixed body, whose form R¥-dCc'tiqn, n. [Fr.] The act of reducing, state of be- 
bas been destroyed, to its former state. ing reduced; diminution. — (./9ntA.) The changing of 

Re-D{S-BUR8E', (-bilrsO c. a. To repay, denser. quantities from one denomination to another, or of 

R£-D|8 -c 6 v'er,* o. a. To discover a second time. Salmon. bnnging them to one denomination. — (CAsm.) The 

Kfi-Dls-Pd^E^, V. a. To adjust or dispose anew. A. Baxter. {irocess of converting a metallic oxide into metal, by 

R£-D)S-8 £ize',* (-sSz') V. a. (Law) To disseize anew. Coke. exjwlling Its oxygen. 

R£-D}S-8 £i'Z{N,v a. (Law) A disseizin made by one who Rk-d0c'T|VE, a. [riduettf^ Ft.] Having the power of rt>- 
before was found to have disseized the same man of his ducing. 

lands or tenements, for which a special writ lay, called a Ri?-dDc'T|VE, a. That which has power to reduce. Hale, 
writ qf rediseeiiin. Crabb. RE-d0c'T1V£-ly, od. By reduction ; by consequence. 

R£-D{8 -s£i'ZQR,* n. One who disseizes again. Blackstone. RE-DfiN'DANCE, | a. [redundanUay L.] Stale of being re- 
Rfi-D|9-96LVE','*’r.<i. & n. To dissolve or melt again. Boyle. R?-dI3n'd^n-cv,J diindant ; excess , superabundance ; 
R£-D{S-trIb'vte, V. a. To distribute anew. Cotgrave. exuberance ; dinuseness. 

R£-D}-v!de^* V. a. To divide again. Bp. Hall. RE-dUn'd^nt, a. [redundansy L.] Superabundant ; exu- 

RkD-LflAD', (-I«d) a. The red oxide of lead, used as a pig- berant ; superfluous ; excessive ; diffuse ; using too many 
ment ; an oxide intermediate between the protoxide and words or images. 

peroxide of lead , minium. RE-dDn'd^nt-ly, ad. Superfluously ; su{)erabundantly. 

BftD'-LfioOED,* (-Ifigd) a. Having red legs. HiU. R^-dO'plj-cAte, v. a. ft. beduplicated ; pp. bboufli- 

Rfio'-LfiT-T^RED,* (-t?rd) a. ranted with red lettera. catiito, BBDi;ri.icATBi>.J To double; to double again 
Savage. Pearson, 

BtTt'ty.ad. With redness. Cotgnve. Rjp-Dfl-PLj-cA'Tlpw, a. Act of doubling. — (RAst) A flg- 

Rfti>'-II»BT,* a. A species of nflnt. Booth, ure by which a verse ends with the same word wi^ 

R£D'Ng;88, a. The quality of being red. Browne. which the following b^ins. 

RftDtQ-L£NCE, I a. Quality of being redolent ; sweet Re-d0'pl|-cA-T4VB, o. ^rddupheaUfy Fr.] DouUe ; doub- 
R£d'^l£n-cY) ) scent ; odor. ling again. WiUte, 

RftD'p-LfiNT, a. [redolensy L.] Diffusing an odor, smell, Re-dC'pL|-cA-T{VE,* a. A reduplicative word. PMoeoph^ 
scent, or savor ; odoriferous ; sweet of scent. xcal Museum, 

R]g-DO0B^X.E, (r^-dfib'bl) v. a. [redoubler. Fr.] [i. bedoub- R&d'wIno, a. A bird ; a sort of thrush. 

LED ; pp. BBDoOBLiao, REDOUBLED.] To iDcrease by doub- RfiD'wlNeBD,'*' (-wlngd) a. Having red wings. Blackmort, 
ling; to repent in return, or often. R££, v. a. To riddle ; tu sift. Mortimer. [Local, Eng.] 

Ri^-doDb^le, (rp-dfib^bl) V. a. To become twice as much. Rfifi,'*' a. A small Portuguese copper coin. Orabb, 
Bi-DdOBT'y (r^dat') M. [redouUy Fr . , rxdottoy It.] (Fort.) RES'b6k,* n. (ZooL) A B|)ecic8 of antelope ; rbeebok. 
An outworn ; n work intended to fortify a military post- P. Cyc. 

■tion : a fmtress. R£-fiEH'0, (r6-€k'fl) e. a. [i. beXchobd ; to. REscHoiao, 

Rip-DofiBT'^-BLE, (r^bfitVbl) a . [rvdoutable. Pr.] For- reMchobd.] To returp an echo ; to echo back. 

midable; terrible to foes , terrible; dreadful. Pope. Rfi-fiEH'd,'" (r8-dk'6) a. An echo returned or sent back. 

RE-Dd(>BT'j|;D, a. [redoutdy Fr.j Formidable. Spenser. Browne. 

RE-d5Cicd^, V. a. [ret^Md^li.J [i. asoouaDBo ; pp. ax- tR££cu'Y* ^ Smoky; sooty; sweaty; reeky. Shak. 

DouBDiNo, aBoouRDBo.] To bo Sent back, as a wave, by R££d, a. A common name of many aquatic plants, which 

reaction; to conduce in the consequence ; to proceed In have ahollow, knotted stalk ; a cane : —a small pipe, ori* 
the consequence ; to contribute , to tend. sinally made of a reed : — a part of a loom which resein- 

REn'PdLE,* a. (OraitA.) A sort of finch ; a species of lln- ties the teeth of a comb : — an arrow, as made oi a reed. 

net. Crabb. RttD'lgDy a. Covered or furnished witn reeds. 

RfiD'PdLL,* a. Same as redpole. JSootk. R££d'en, (rS'dn) a. Consisting of reeds. Dryden. 

RV-BRfiss', V. a. [redresser, Fr.} [I redressed ; pp. be- Rfi£D'-^RXS8, a. A plant ; bur-reed ; canary-grass. 
DaEssiifo, mBDBEssED.]'To set rlglit ; to amend ; to recti- ££-fii>-{-P{-cA'TlQN, a. [rdedi/tcation, Fr.] Act of rebuild- 
fy ; to correct , tr repair ; to relieve ; to remedy ; to ease. ins ; state of being rebuilt ; a now edification. 
B](:-DRfiss^, a. Relief, remedy, amends ; reparation ; com- R£-ed'{-f£, «. o. [rded\/ler, Pr.] To edify again; to m- 
pensatioQ for injury ; remuneration. build, ^nmsor. 


R^-DfiN'DANCE, I a. [redundant 
R?-Di3N'D^N-cv,J diindant; 
exuberance ; difluseness. 
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ItfiftD'pro,* n. (Jtrtk,) A numbdr of beaded mouldinga 
Qnlted together, aa in chimney Jamba, wooden pilaateA, 
comomn ploturo-fhunea, Aic. Frineii 
R&So^i.]g8i^ «. Being without reeda. May. 

Rfif h'XiCK,* n. A ^ant that growa near water. Baetk. 
RfffiD'PiPX,* n, A maaical pipe made of reed. JodreU, 
B.££iy--8pXR^Rdw,* ft. A burd Uring among reeda. Peor 
nant, 

RfifiD'y, a. Abounding with reeds. Blaekmore. 
RttJBD'y-TdNXD,* («tAnd) a. (ATita.) Noting a voice that is 
somewhat thick, or partakes of the tone of a reed. Crabb. 
RfifiF, a. (0.1 A certain portion of a sail which, 

by eyeleUholes, can be so drawn together as to reduce the 
aurfbce of the sail. — [rtf, <Ser.] A chain of rocks in the 
ocean lying near the suiface of the water. Wallu, 

R£fiF, V. a. [i. KBiPED ; pp. aEBPiaa, eebfed.1 {MlxlU) To 
diminish or reduce the surface of the sails, by Uking in 
one or more of the reefs, on the increasing of the wind. 
R£gK, n. [reae, Sax.] Smoke ; steam , vapor. ScatU — [r<*e, 
Ger. A pile of com or hay, commonly pronounced ruk. 
Drydtfu] 

RE£k, e, a. [t. EEXKaD ;pp. aaxKiao, eexsed.] To smoke ; 

to steam ; to emit vapor. Shak, 

R££K'y, a. Smoky , tanned ; black : dark. Shak. 

RE£l, a. A turning frame, upon which yarn or thread la 
wound into skeins from the spindle: — an angler’s imple- 
ment to wind his line on : — a lively Scotch dance. 
R££l, V. tu [i. HEELED j pjK aEBLino, KEELED.] To gather 
yarn off the spindle, 

R££l, V. n. [roitea, D; ragla^ Swed.] To stagger; to in- 
cline, in wadking, first to one aide and then to the other; 
to totter : — to wind in dancing with constant circles. 
RS-¥-L&CT',* V. c. To elect again , to rechoose. Juwiua. 
R£-X-l£c'tiq]V, n. A rested election. 

Efi-fiL'g-viTE,* V. a. To elevate again. Coleridge. 
R£-fiL'f-<ji|-BLE,v a. Capable of being reflected. Knotolea. 
R££l'|NG,* a. A vacillating walk ; a staggering. Cowper. 
RfifM,* n. A quadruped. Yevng. 

RE-^X-bArk',* d. a. a n. Tu embark again. Beleham. 
Rfi-^M-BXT^TLE, «. E. To range again in battle array Afti- 
ton. 

R£-¥X-BdD'r,* tj. a. To embody again. A$h. 
Rg-XX-BRiCE',* B. a. To embrace again. Young. 
Rfi-:g-M£R9^E%* B. n. To emerge again. PoUer. 
Rfi-yN-XoT^ 9. a. To enact anew. ArbulhnoL 
Re-:PN-coOr'4i9^e-m£nt,* n. Renewed encouragement. 
Brovne. 

R£-¥N-DOi5ir',* B. a. To endow again. JodreiL 

RE-XN-P6RCE', B. a. [t. REilfFORCED ; pp. REENFORCinO, 

REENFORCED.] To enforce anew ; to strengthen with new 
assistance or support. Shak. 

Rfi-¥N-F5RCE'M^NT, n. Act of reinforcing; supply of 
new force ; fresh assistance ; new help 
RE-?N-GA<jiE',* B. o. To engage again. Scott. 
Rfi-XN-OA^E'MlfNT,* n. Renewed engagement. Ash. 
U£-¥N-0RAVE',* V. a. To engrave again. JodreiL 
RE-]pN-jo£', B. a. To enjoy anew, ora second tune. Pope. 
KE-XN-kIn'dle, b. a. To enkindle anew. Bp. Taylor. 
R£-¥N-Ll8T',* B. a. To enlist again, or a second time. Ency. 
RE-^n-lIst'm^nt,* n. A repented enlistment. Dr. Allen. 
RE-xn-8tXxp',* b. o. To enstamp anew. Tappan. 

RE-£N'Tyi^ B. a. [l RBilfTBRED , pp. RBklfTERIIfO, EBEn- 
TERED.] To enter again ; to enter anew. MtUon. — (En- 
graving) To deepen the incisions of a plate, which are not 
aiifliciently bitten in by nqua-fortis. 

RE ipN-THRONE', B. a. To replace in a throne. Southern. 
RE-Bn'tranoe, r. The act of entering again. Hooker. 
RE-En’trv,* ». A renewed entry. Barry. 

RE£r'm5C8E, n. A bat. See Rearmouse, and Reremousb. 
R£-B8-tXb'L}8H, b. a. To establish again. Locke. 
RE-XS-TXB’L|sH-yR, n. One who establishes anew. 
RE-^s-TXB'LiSH-MfiNT, n. Act of redstablishmg ; state of 
being relistaMtshed ; a new establishment. 

R£-X8-tXte', b. tt. To reestablish. fVallu. [R.] 

KEfiVE, n. A steward , a peace-officer. It is used in com- 
position ; as, borough-resBe, port-resBe, &c. Dryden. 
Re-xx-Xx-I-nX'tiqn,* n. Renewed examination. Maunder, 
Rfi_]pg.XM'|NE, B. a. To examine anew. 
Rfi-XX-CHXNijiE',* B. a. To exchange again. Smart. 
Rf-gX-OHlN^E^*^ n. A second exchange. Bouvier. 
RS-^x-pQrt^,'* b. a Tu export again , to export what has 
been imported. Smith. 

RjE-£x-PpR-TX'TlON.* n. Act of redxpoiting. Smith. 
fRg-FfiCT', B. a. [r^/^us, L.] To refresh ; to restore after 
buiuer. Broiona, 

R]g-FBO’TI9N, m. [r^fectioTif Pr.] A repast ; a spare meed ; 

refreshment after hunger or fatigue. Brotone. 
R?-f£o^T|VB,* a. Tending tc^/efresh ; restorative. Smart. 
Rg-Ffic'TQ-EV, [r^-fBk'tvr-^, P. E. Ja. K.Sm.H.Wb. Jfares^ 
Todd^ Rewi r«f '^k-tyr-^, S. J. F.t ry-fSk'lyr-y orref'yk- 
tfir-^, ff.] n. [r^feetpiref Fr.} An apartment In which re- 
freshment dr meals are taken ; an eating-room. 

Rg-f £l^ e. 0 . L.] To refute ; to repress. Shak. [R.] 

R9-fRb% 9 , e. Jrq^o, L . ; riftrer^ Fr.] [t. referred ; pp. 


REFERRIRO, REFERRED*] To dllDet tO UOther foT InfbimBo 

tion or Judgment ; to eend to ; to betake to for decision 
to reduce to ; to reduce, ae Co a claes. 

B. n. To respect ; to have or bear relatioh ; to al 
lude ; to hint; to anpeaL 

RfiF^yR-A-BLB, a. lliat may be refbrred ; refbrriblc. Jtfors. 
RfiF-9R-££\ n. One to whom some matter in dispute ie re> 
ferred, in order that he may settle it ; an arbitrator. 
R&F'yR-igNOE, n. Act of referring ; relation ; respect ; ai~ 
lusion to ; dismission to another tribunal : — »a trial or de- 
cision by referees act of referring, or a person referred 
to, in order to establish credit. 

R£F-?R-£N'DVi^y» »• [rtferendua., L.] A referee. Bacon.-- 
[r^fiertndariuoy L.J An officer who delivered the royal an- 
swer to petitions. Harmar. 

R&F-ya-fiN'Ti^L,* a. Relating to or having reference. 
Smart. 

RfiF-^R-ftN'Ti^L-LV,* od. By Way of reference. Smart, 
tR$-F£R'KgNT, n. A reference. Abp. Laud. 
RE-FER-XfiNT', e. a. To ferment anew. Blackmore, 
R£.F]^R-KfiNT',p B. R. To ferment again. Maunder. 
RE-f&r'rbr,* n. One who refers. Scoff. 

RB-FfiR'Ri-BbB, a. That may be referred ; referable. — Of- 
ten written referable. 

Re-fIg'vre,* b. «. To figure or represent again. MUton. 
RE-FiLii',* B. a. To fill again. Browne. 

R£-FiND', B. a. To find again. Sandye, 

R^-FInb', b. a. [rq|fbier, Fr.] [t. refined ; pp. refinino, 
REFINED.] To purify ; to clear from dross ; to make ele- 
gant ; to.poliBh : to make accurate. 

R$-fIn£', b. r. To improve in point of accuracy or dellca* 
cy , to grow pure , to affect nicety. 

R¥-fIned',* (r9-flnd') p. fl. Purified; polished; pure; 

delicate ; possessing refinement. 

R¥-FiN'gi>-LV, ad. With refinement or affected elennee. 
RE-FlN']pD-NfiS8,R. State of being refined ; purity. Barrow 
RE-FiNB'xigNT, n. Act of refining ; state oi being refined ; 
parity ; polish ; affectation of nicety ; cultivation , improve- 
ment ; civilization. 

RE-fin'^r, n. One who refines ; a purifier of metals. 
Ry-FlN^£R-Y,* n- A place for refining, as sugar. South. 
RE-FiN'jNG,* R. The employment of a refiner. 

Re-fIt', b. o. [rtfaitt Fr. , re and^f.] [». refitted ; pp. re- 
fitting, refitted.] To fit or prepare anew ; to repair , to 
restore after damage. 

R£-fIt'X¥NT,* n. Act of refitting. Ld. EUenborough. 
R£-fIx',* b. o. To fix again. Wollaston. 

R^-FLEct', b. o. fr^eefo, L.] ft. reflected ;pp. rbfleot- 
iNo, REFLECTED J To throw Wk *, to ca»t back. 
R¥-fl£ct', b. n. To throw back light : to bend back ; — to 
consider attentively ; to ponder , to think ; to muse ; — to 
throw reproach or censure ; to bring reproach. 
R^-flEct'^NT, a. [refiecUns, L.] Bending back ; flying 
back. Dig by. 

Rip-FL.ficT'jNO,’* p. a. Making reflection ; considerate ; 
thoughtflil. — Refecting telescope^ a telescope in which 
the rays from the object to viewed are first received on 
a speculum, or reflecting surface, thence passing to anoth- 
er speculum, and so to the eye. Crahb. 
R?-FL£cT'iNO-i.y,* ad. With reflection. Swift, 
R^:-flEc'ti 9N, n. Act of reflecting, a rebound of a body 
or of light, heat, or sound, from an opposing surfkce , that 
which is reflected : — thought thrown back upon the past, 
or the absent, or on itself, the action of the mind upon it- 
self, attentive consideration; meditation, cogitation: — 
reproach, censure. 

R¥-flEcT'|VE, a. Throwing back images '. — considering 
things past ; musing : — tending to reproach. — B-efiootkoo 
verb IS one which returns the action upon the agent. 
R]^-FLficT'iV£-L.v,* od. In a reflective manner. Smart. 
Rj^-flEct'ive-nEbs,* n. duality of being reflective. Ec. 
Rev. 

R^-flEct'qr, r. He or that which reflects : — a reflecting 
telescope. 

R£'fl£x, o. [r^exus, L.] Directed backward. Hale. 
RE^FLEx, n. [tRetlection. Hooker.) — (PatuUng) The Illu- 
mination of one body by light reflected from another. 
tR^-FLfix’, B. a. To reflect. Shak. 

R^-FL£x-1-bIl'j-tv, r. duality of being reflexible. 
R]P-fl£x')-BL£, a. That may be reflected or thrown back. 
tR¥-ri-Ex'|VE, a. Reflective. South, See Rrflective. 
tR?-Fi:.fix'|VE-L.V, ad. Reflectively. South. 
m¥-FL6AT’, (r9-fl«tO r. Ebb ; reflux. Bacon. 
RE-flq-rEs'c^nce,* r. a reblossoming. Loudon. 
RE-floOr^ 1SH, (re-nfir^isb) v. n. To flourish anew. Milton. 
RE-flow’, (rS-fl6') B. R. [i^uOf L.] To flow back or anew 
W. Browne. 

R£-FLdVlf'¥R,* V. n. To flower again. Butler. 
REf'lV'^nce, R. Same as refItteRcy. Du BorUu. 
REf'lv-9N-gv, n. State of flowing back. W. Moumtagym. 
RfiF'LV-lpiVT, a. [r^neR#, U] Running back ; flowing back 
ArbiUhnoL 

RE’flDx, n. [reflux, Fr. ; reflusue, L.] Backward course ol 
water. MUion. 
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tB9-T59^}L.LlT«. p, a. [r^eiUmr, Fr. j L.] To 

•trei^hen by reiretbment. Jiubrey. 
tRv-FO^-fL-LA'Tip^n. Beftorationof ftrength. MiddUUn, 
R£>FO-m1nt\ V, «. To foment or warm ftgain. Cotgrave, 
Rl^-FORM^ V. a. [rtf/brmoj L. ; r4fomter,FT.] [u asromao ; 
pp* RXFORUiao, ESFoaMBD.] To Change fVom '.vorae to bet- 
ter j to mend , to amend ; to correct j to imfurove j to rec- 
tify ; to restore. 

R9-F(5rm', V. tt. To pass by change fVom worse to better. 
R^-f5rm^ n. [r^ormtf Fr.J A new form ; reformation j a 
change for the tetter ; a political reformation. Burke, 
B£-FdHM', V. a. To form anew. Goioer. 

R£p-QR-MA'j>d^ n. [Sp.] A monk adhering to the refor- 
mation of his order. fFeever. An officer retained in a regi- 
ment when his company is disbanded. B.Joneon, 
R£F-QR-Ml'Dd,* a. Penitent, reformed. Fenton. 
tE^-FdR'MAL-IZE, V. n. To afiect reformation. Loe. 
KfiF-QR-MA'TiQN, It. [Fr.] Act of reforming; state of be- 
ing reformed ; improvement , amendment , correction , re- 
form , chgnge from worse to better : — the change of relig- 
ion enected by Lather and others in the sixteenth century. 
R£-f5r-1iiA'tiqn, m. The act of forming anew. Pearson. 
Rj^-FbEM^A'^Q-KV}* a* Relating to, or causing, reformation. 
Maunder, 

R^-formed',* (r^-fbrradO p. a. Changed for the better; 
amended: — having renounced the doctrines of the Ro- 
man Catholics, ana embsaced those of the Protestants ; 
Calvmistic. 

RF-forh^^r, n. One who reforms: — one who assisted in 
the reformation of religion ; one belonging to p reformed 
church : — one who promotes or urges political reform. 
R¥-f5rm'|8T, r. One who reforms , a reformer. HoiodU 
fRi^-Fbs'siQN, (r^fSshVn) a. [r^osaust L.] Act of digging 
up. Bp. Hall. 

R£-FbCND', V. a. To found or cast anew. Warton. 
R£-FO0nd^]PR,* r. One who refounds. Southey. 
Rg-FRAcT^, e. a. [r^acUu, L.] [u rxfracted ; pp. aa- 
rRACTirta, aEraAOTEo.] To break or oppose the direct 
course of, as rays of light , to turn aside. 

Rg-FRXc'TipN, n. [Fr.J Act of refVarting ; change of di- 
rection. — (Optics) The deviation of a ray of light from 
its original path in entering a medium of different den- 
sity. 

Rg-FRXcT'iVE, a. Having the power of refVaction. 
Rg-FRXc'T9-a|-Lv,* ad. In a refractory manner. jSak, 
Hg-FRXc'Tp-Ri-NfiSB, ft. Stale of being refractory. 
R:[^-FRXo'tp-RV, a. [r^Aoefotrs, Fr. ; rt^actanusy L.] Ob- 
stinate ; perverse , contumacious ; unruly , ungovernable. 
Rj?-FRXc'T9-Ry, n. An obstinate person. Bp. HaU. [R-] 
|1R£f'ra-ga-ble, [rSfip-gj-bl, S. fV. J. K. Sm. { r?-frtg^- 
p-bl or rSf 'rfi-gf-bl, P.J a [r^agabiUs^ L.] Capable of 
confutation , refutable. Badey. [r.] 
||R£F'ra*<}A-BIi£-n£ 88,* n State of being refragiible. ./fsA. 
R^;-FRAin', (r^-fran') v. a. [rtfriner, Fr. , re and 
L.1 [t. eefuaiaeo; pp. aEFEAiifiao, refraikeo.] To 
hold back , to keep from action , to withhold. 

Eip-FRAlif', V. n. To forbear , to abstain ; to spare. 
R^-FRAin^, n. [nj/roiB, Fr.] The burden of a song or piece 
of music ; a kind of musical repetition. Mason. 
fRB-FRAinr'MJ^NT,* u. Act of refraining, abstinence. 
8h4\ftesbury. 

R£-frAM£^, V. a. To fhime or put together again. 
E^-frXn-9)-bIl.')-tv, n. duality of being refrangible; the 
disposition of the rays of light to be refracted or bent in 
passing obliquely from one transparent body or medium 
into another. 

Ri^-frXn'91-ble, o. Capable of being refTacted. 
B.9-FRXN'9i-BL£-Mfi3S,* R. duality of being refrangible. 
sh. 

I RfiF-R^-irA'Tipif, II Act of restraining. Cotgrave. 
lJg-FR£8li', V. a. [ixfrflwcAw, old Fr.] [», refreshed ; pp. 
BEFRESHiRo, REFRESHED.] To recreate; to relieve or re- 
vive after pain, fatigue, or want ; — to improve by new 
touches any thing impaired : — to renovate ; to renew : — 
to refrigerate ; to cool. 
tR]^-FR£8H^, n. Act of refreshing. Danid. 

R£-FRfi8H^:^R, R. He or that which refreshes. Thomson, 
R£-FBfi8H^F&L,»a. FuU of refreshment , refreshing; Thomr 
son. 

R£-FRfisR'lNG, «. Relief after pain, fktigiie, or want. 
R£-rR£8H^iNG,*p. a. Affording refreshment ; reviving. 
R£-fr£sh^M£nt, n. Act of lefteshihg ; that which re- 
freshes , relief after pain, want, or fatlpie ; rest , food. 
tR^-FRfiT', n. The burden of a song; refrain. Badey. 
R^-FRfp^igR-ANT, a, [Fr.] Cooling ; mitigating heat. Ba- 
con, 

Rl^-FRlp^igR-ANT, m. Bometbing that cools, as a medicine 
or drink. 

R£-FRl9'£E-iT£, p. a, [r^Avsro, L.] fi. mBFEiosRATBo ; 
pp. REFErOBRATinO, REFRIGERATED.] To COOl. BoCOH. 

R^-frI9-£R-A'tiqn, n. [mfirigerattOf L.] Act of cooling ; 
state of being cooled. •» 

2 1^ r£l9'£R-A“T!VF,*n. A cooling medicine. SeotL 
¥-FBl^'^:»-A-TlV£, 0 . [r^fHg-draeir, Pr.; r^eraterisu. 
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L.] Cooling ; having the power to eool ; refiriferatorf'. 


Rf-FRl^'fB-X-TQR,* n. A cooler; an appemtue far pre- 
serving matters by means of ice ; an apparatua to cool the 
wortc of a brew-house. Franete. 

R£-FRlG^jgR-A<TQ>RV, n. Any thing that cools ; that part 
of a distillmg vessel which is placed about the head of a 
still, and filled with water to cool the condensing vapors ; 
a refrigerator. 

R^-FRlp^^R-A-Tp-Ry, a. Having a cooling quality; re- 
ftigerative. Soott. 

n. [L.] Cool refreshment. South, 

i R£FT,p. from Reave. Deprived ; taken away. Jlecham, 
L£ft, n, A chink. See Rift. 

R£f'CJgb, (r«f 'fQJ) B. [Fr. ; r^gium, L.] A shelter from 
any danger or distress ; protection : an asylum ; a retreat ; 
that which gives shelter ; an expedient in distiesa ; expe- 
dient in generaL 

fRfiF'OpB, V. a. [r^ugier^ Fr.] To shelter: to protect Shok. 
tR£F^O^£, p. n. To take refhge. Sir J, Ftnett. 

RfiF v-9£E', n. [r^gi^, Fr.J One who flies to shelter or 
protection ; one who flees from religious or political per- 
secution, in bis own country, to take refuge in another. 
Dryden. 

RB ful^V£Ncx, 1 n. Brilliant li^ht ; radiation of light ; 
R^-FDt'pj^N-CY, i splendor : brightness. 

R¥-FDt'9¥NT, a. [r^fulgent^ Fr. , rtfulgens. L.] Emitting 
light , bright , shilling ; glittering ; splendid. 
R^-fOl'gj^nt-ly, ad. In a refulgent oi shinmg manner. 
R]9 -fDnd', V. n. [r^ndOf L.] ft. rsfunded , pp. refuro- 
iNo, REFCRDED.J To pouF bacR , to repay what Is received ; 
to restore. 

R£-fOnd',* V. a. To fund anew. D. TreadiotU. 
R^-FfiND']^R, n. One who refunds or repays. Todd. 
R£-FUa'N][SU,* V. a. To furnish anew. Sar T. ElyoU 
R^-fOs'a-BLR, a. That may be refused , fit to be refrised. 

n. Act of refusing, rejection, denial of a re- 
quest, petition, or demand ; denial : — preemption ; right 
of having or choosing before another , offer , option. 
tRjp-FO^E', (r^fuz') n. A denial , refusal. Fairfax. 
R£-FiJ§E', (r^-fUzO V. a. Wtfuser^ Fr.] [t. refused; pp.wm- 
FUSING, REFUSED.] To ueny what is solicited or r^uired ; 
not to comply with ; to decline , to reject. 

R¥-fOse', V. n. Not to accept, not to comply. 

R£f'Ose, [rfif 'as, W. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. fVb.i rSfftlz, 8. P. 
E.] n. [r^fusy Fr.] That which remains disregarded when 
the rest is taken . worthless remains ; dregs , dross. 
R£f'U8£, a. Left when the rest is taken ; worthless. 
Rf^-FUs'^E, n. One who refuses. 

RE-fO'^^iqn,* r. a renewed fhsion , restoring. IVdrburton 
Ri^-FU'TA-BLE, a. That may be refuted. See Irrefutable. 
tR^-F0'T^L, n. Refutation. Diet. 

R£f v-tA'tiqn, n. [r^utatio, L.] Act of refriting ; act oC 
proving false ; confutation , disproof. 

R^-fO'ta-tp-ey,'" a. Relating to, or containing, refritation. 
Jibp. WhaUly. 

R^-fOte', V. a. {refuto. L. ; r^/ktsr, Pr.] [t, ebfdted ; pp, 
REFUTING, REFUTED.] To pTovo &lse OF efToneous ; to 
confute , to disprove. 

R?-FOt'br, n. One who refutes. Bp. HaU. 

Rj^-oAin', V. a. [regagnsTy Fr.] [t. regained ; pp. reoain- 
iNo, regained.] To recover, to gain or get anew. 
R£'OAXi> u. [regaley Fr. ; regaUsy L.] Relating to a king ; 
royal ; kingly. 

iRf^OAE, n. [rdgaley Fr.] A musical instrument ; a sort of 
portable organ. Bacon. 

RB-9A'LBi n* (L.] pL Rgi-QA' Lf-A- A royal prerogative 
ensign. See Regalia. 

R^-gAle', V. 0. [rigalery Fr.] [l regaled ; pp. regaling, 
BBGALED.] To rofresb ; to entertain ; to gratify ; to feast. 
R£-gAle', V. n. To feast , to fare sumptuously. Shenstone. 
R^-oAle', a. An entertainment ; a regalement, [k.] 
R^-gAle'm^nt, a. Refreshment ; enterUinment , a treat. 
Phdltpe. 

RB-»A^Lpdi B. pU [L.J The privileges, prerogatives, and 
rights of a sovereign ; ensigns of royalty. 

R9-gAl')-ty, n. [reg^oZis, L. J State of being regal ; royalty ; 

sovereignty ; an ensign of royalty. 

R£'g^l-i.V, ad. In a regal manner. Milton, 

R£-gaed', p, a, {regar^y Fr.] [i. regarded ; pp. eboaed- 
iNo, EBOAEDED.] To value ; to attend to, as worthy of 
notice , to esteem ; to respect : — to observe ; to remark ; 
to mind; to heed; to pay attention to: — to have rela- 
tion to. 

R^gXbd', e. Attention ; esteem ; respect ; reverence ; 
concern ; care ; note ; eminence ; account ; relation ; ref- 
erence ; look. [Matter demanding notice ^eneer.] 
fR^-GARD^A-BLX, a. Observable ; worthy of notice. Cer 

R^-Gka'DAlfT,* a. Watching. — (J9sr.) Looking behind* 
Orabh. 

R£-gArd^£R, m. One who regards. [| Anciently, an officer 
or oreraeer of the forests of England. Hbioell.] 
R9-gArd'fCl, a. Attentive ; taking notice of. Bayward 
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ItlF'-OXRD'FCl^-LYya^ Attentivety ; boedfully , reapactfully. 

Having regara to ; reapeeting. iftlM. 
Ui;-aX&D^l.]Yss, a, Beedleafl , negUgent i inattentivo. [Not 
resardfid : allsbted. SaeetaUtrA 
&9-<}iLKX>'Lg8S-LY, od. Careleuly j without heod. 
fts-aXRD^liJ(ias-MJt8S, n. Heedleaaneai , inattention. 
Ite>9Xvu^f n,* t), a. To gather or collect anew. Bakluyu 
Rb-oXt' n, flu] A IraatHrace for public amusement. 

or Rpa^L,* n. (JLHron,) A star of the first 
mi^nitude, constituting the left heel in the constellation 
Orion. Brando, 

Rf'ij^gN-cV) (rS'j 9 n-se) n. The government of a regent; 
the office or jurisdiction of a regent, rule, vicarious 
government: — a collective body administering the gov- 
ernment ; as, **Tbe regency transacted affaus in the 
king’s absence.” Johnoo*. 

R$-V£n'$R-^-CV, n. State of being regenerate. Hammond. 
R^-<?£n']PR-ATE, V, a, [rogenerOf L.J fu afiOBNERATso; 
pp. RBOKNBRATiNO, ABafiNBEATxo.j To produce anew j 
to cause to be born anew , to renew, as to the afiections 
Ri^-<ji£N^:^R-^T£, 0 . rregcnerotue, L.] Reproduced ; regen- 
erated : born anew by grace to a Christian life. 
Rii:-<^£N'¥R-^TB-N£88, n. The state of being regenerate. 
Rif-(jifiN-jpR-A'TiQN, n. [Fr.] Act of regenerating; state 
of being regenerated , new birth ; birth by grace unto 
righteousness. 

Rif-<^fiN'¥R-4L-TKvE,*a. Producing regeneration. Coleridge. 
Re'i^ENT, n. [regenOf L.] One who exercises the powers 
of a sovereign aurmg the absence, incapacity, or minori- 
ty of the sovereign ; — a ruler , one ruling for another : — 
an officer of high authority in a university , a governor; 
a director: — a subordinate officer in some American 
colleges. 

££'<;^ENT, o. [Pr. , regcns, L.] Ruling, exercising vica- 
rious authority ; regnant. 

R£’<^]^nt-£ss, n. [r^eate, Fr.] A female regent Cotgravo, 
R£'i;i£NT-suIp, n. 'Hie office of a regent , regency. Shak. 
R£-iji£R'M:{-NXTE,*ij.ft.To germinate or bud anew. Badey. 
R£-^£r-M1-m1’tiqi«, n. Act of sprouting again. 
fRE-^fiST’, n. [regejitum^ L.] A register. MiUon. 
fR£(ji'f-BLE, (reJ'Q-bl) a. Goveriiabie. BaUey. 
R£(^-(-cI’D4L,'<' o. Belonging to a regicide. tVarburton. 
R£^'{-cIde, r. [reguadat £.] The ofl!ence or crime of 
murdering or slaying a king or sovereign ; a murderer or 
slayer of a king. 

R£l/''i-oiDE,v a. Relating to the murder of a king. Burke. 
R6qime^* (r^-zhSm') n. fPrJ Government , rule. Ee, Rev, 
R£</’ 1 -m£n, n. [L.] (Jlfed.) The method to be observed by 
a patient with respect to diet ; regulation of diet or 
food ; diet — ( Oram.) The government of nouns by verbs, 
and other words, which determine the case. 
Rfi(ji'}-M[£irT, n, [r^pment^ Fr.] [tGovernment , rule, 
authority. Hale,] A body of troops under the command 
of a colonel. 

Rfi<jl'j-M£5T,v V. a. To form into regiments. Jt. South, [r.] 
R£ 9 -}-m£n'T 4 L, a. Belonging to a regiment ; military. 
Rfi6-{-MfiN'T^L$, n. pL The military dress of a regiment 
R£'<j>i 9 N, (rS'Jvri) n. [Fr. , regio, L] A tract of land , 
country ; tract of space , district; quarter, space: — part 
of the body , place. [fRank. SAak.] 

Rfio’]8-T£R, B. [regutre, Fr. ; regtstrum^ L. ; a corruption 
or regestum.] An account of any thing regularly kept ; a 
record ; a catalogue ; a list , a roll ; a chronicle. — [regts- 
trarmOf low L.] An officer whose business it is to write 
and keep a register ; a registrar. — A plate or shutter of 
iron m a stov^ Hirnace, or chimney, to regulate the heat 
or quantity of air to be admitted: — a sliding board in 
an organ by which the vents ore opened or shut: — a part 
of a mould hy which accuracy in casting is secured : — a 
regulation of the forms in printing, by which the lines of 
pages, which are back to back, are adjusted: — a con- 
trivance for noting down or calculating the performance 
of an engine, or the rapidity of a process. 

R£(il'}s-TER, V. a. [regutroTf Fr.] [i. rboiiterbd; pp. 
RBoisTBRiNo, RBoisTERBo.] 'Po record , to enroll , to set 
down in a list or register. 

R£<;^'1S-TER-su1p, n. The office of register. Jtbp. Laud, 
R£^’i8-TRARf n. [regioirariusj law L.] One who writes 
and keeps a register ; a register. 

B£<31'j«-TRAR- 8HIP,* n. The office of registrar. Ed. Rev, 
R£9'}S-TRAR-Y) n. A registrar. J3bp. Laud, [r.] 
RftqkjS-TRA'TlQN, n. Act of registering , registry. 
BJta’is-TRY* a. [registrum, L.] Act of registering; the 
ptace where a register is kept; — a series of facts recod- 
ed ; a record ; a register. 

RK^Pf’&s,* a. [L.] Royal; kingly. — Rsirtuv profeaoor is 
a professor appointed by the king. Scudamore, 

Rfi-AtVE',* V. a. To give again. Young. 

\R&»'LE-M^STy (r«g'gl-ro8nt) n. [Fr!] Regulation Bacon, 
Rfio'LRT, n. A ledge of wood by which printers separate 
lines in pages. — (.droA.) A fiat narrow moulding ; a fillet. 
R£»'nan-cYi* h. The act of reigning , rule. Coleridge, [n.] 
Rfia'NAi^TT, e. [Fr.] Reigning; actually mling; regtnt, 
having regal authority ; predominant ; prevalent. 


RR-»dR^E', 0 . 0 . [re and gorge,] [i. rboorord , pp. an- 
oORoiifo, RBoonosoJ To vomit u^ to throw back , te 
swallow eageriy. swallow back. 

IBe-orAdb’, e. n,Jregn4iorf L.} To retire. Dr, Badee, 
R£-orXft’, V. o. To graft a|^n. Bacon, 

Rfi-ORliTT^ o. a. To grant anew « to grant back. AyU^ 
RE-orItb', e. a, [rogratar^ Fr.j [k ananATso ; pp, an 
oaATiifo, aBaBATaD.jf [fTo grate or oftend. DstAmi.] — 
{Lom) To buy proviaione and ami again at or near the 
same market; to enhance the price of; to forestall.— 
(Maeonry) To take off the outer aiurfoce, foe., as of an 
old hewn stone wall. 

RE-orA'tpr, a. [rsgrodsr, Fr.] (Lme) One who regrates 
or forestalls ; one who buys and sells provisions or wares 
at the same market ; an engrosser ; a huckster. 
R£-gr£St’, V. a. To resalute ; to giwt a eecond time. 
tR£-aRfi£T^ n. Return or exchange of salutation. Skak. 
RE-ORfiss', a. [rigrfoy Fr. ; rogreoeuot L.] Passage back ; a 
return. Burnet, 

tR£'aR£ss, e. a. To go back ; to return. Broume, 
RE-G-Rfis'uipN, (r^-gmsh'^n) a. Act of returning; return. 
RE-aRks'siVE,* a. Passing or going back. Smart 
RE-ORks'siVE-LYy* od. In a regressive manner. Johnson, 
RE-or£t', a. [rsgret, Fr. ; greOan, Goth.] Vexation or 
grief on account of something past; grief, sorrow; dis- 
satisfaction. 

RE-or£t’, V. a, [regretter, Fr.l [i. aaoaBTTBD ; pp. rk> 
ORETTiaa, RBORBTTBO.] To griove at; to lament; to bo 
sorry fur ; to repent of. 

RE-urRt'fOl, a. Full of regret; sorrowfol. Fanehauu 
RE-aR£T'FOL.-L.Yi od. VITith regret. OreenhiU. 
tRE-(}u£R'DQN, V. a. To reward. Shak, 
tRE-a-u£R'DQN, a. Reward. Shak. 

R£a'V-LAR, 0 . [r^^r^Mher, Fr. ; regularise L.J Ckinformable 
to rule , conformed to strict regulations ; methodiem ; or- 
derly ; exact , correct: — instituted or initiated according 
to established forms. — (Osom.) Ehivlng the aides or sur- 
faces composed of equal ^ures or lines. 

R£Gi/y-L,^R, a. [r 84 rmier, fr.l One in a monastery who 
has taken the three vows or poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience : — a soldier belonging to a permanent army. 
Rfio-V-LAR'j-TY, a. [riguUrUie Fr.J State or quality of 
being regular; conformity to rule or regulations , certain 
order; method. 

Rfio'V-LAR-IZE,* V. a. To make regular. Qa. Rsv. [r.] 
RSo'y-LAR-LYy od. In a regular manner, exactly. 
R£a'V-l<ATE, V. a. [rsgulae L.1 [». rboulatbd ; pp. reou- 
EATiao, aEOULATED.] To adjust by rule or method; to 
direct; to put in good order, to keep in order, to dis- 
pose , to rule ; to govern. 

REO-y-LA'Tipx. a. Act of remilatlng ; method ; state of 
being regulated ; effect of being regulated : rule ; order. 
R£ci'V-LA^-t1v£,* a. Tending to regulate. Coleridge. 
R£g’V’X-A-tpr, n. One that regulates ; that part of a ma- 
chine which produces uniform movement. 

R£o'y-LlN£,* a. Belonging to regulus. Smart. 
R£q'V-l1z£,* V. 0 . To reduce to regulus. Smart [R.J 
RRG'f?-Ltl3e a. [L.; rdg-u/s, Fr.] pi L. RSe'^^-Lr, Eng. 
Rko'y-LDs-E?, (Ckem.) Pure metal freed ftora impuri- 
ties, applied by the old chemists to some of the interior 
metals, as antimony, bismuth, foe. : — antimony. 
RE-GtiRVl-'^-ATE, V. a. [re and gwgese L.] [u rbguroi 

TATBO ; pp. MOUROlTATiaO, EBODROITATBO.J To tblOW 

back ; to pour back. 

RE-atiR’pi-TATE, V. a. To be poured back. Harvey. 
RE-GUit-Gi-TA'Ti 9 N,a. Act cf regurgiuting ; reabsorptinii. 
R£-HA-BIL'|-tAte, V. a. {rs and kabtltiaUf rdhabUUer^ 

Fr.] [l. REHABILITATED ; W. RBHABILITATI HO, REHA- 
BILITATED.] To restore a delinquent to former rank, 
privilege, or right ; to quality again ; to reinstate. Chambers. 
R£-HA-BlL-J-TA'Tipif, a. (Law) Act of rehabilitating : a 
reinstatement of a person in bis former rights, which 
have been forfeited or lost by judicial sentence. 
R£-H£AR’, V. a. [u REHEARD ; pp. rxmbarino, rehraro.] 
To hear«gnin. Chambers. 

R£-il£ ARMING, a. A secoiifi bearing. Addison. 
RE-h£ar 8 ’ai<, (rq-hbrs'si) a- Act of rehearsing; ivoeti- 
tion: — a recital in private, previous to public exhibition. 
RE-h£ar 8 E', (ry-heirs') v. a. [l rehearsed; pp, rehears- 
lao, rehearsed.] To repeat; to recite: to relate; te 
tell : — to recite previously to public exhibitfon. 
Re-h£aR 8 'er, (re-hUrs'yr) a. One who rehearses. 
R£-HlRB^* V. a. To hire again. Lord Mansfield, 

R£i’glb, (rfi'gl) a. [reiglSt old Fr., from regular L.] A hol- 
low or groove formed for any thing to run in : — a rule. 
Carew. 

tR£i'aLE-M£NT,* a. A rule; a canon; a mark; regula- 
tion , a reiffle. Bp, Taylor. 

Reign, (ran) v. a. [r«^, L. ; rignsry Pr.] [t RSioaBo , 
pp, RjiioaiNo, rriorro.I To enjoy or exercise sovereifii 
authority ; to rule B8*a king os sovereign ; to ha presSoml- 
nant , to prevail. 

Reign, frSn) a. [rigne^ Pr. ; vsgmtia, L.] R<^ anthomy,- 
sovereignty ; a king’s government ; time of a king’s gov- 
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•mmeiit} kingdom; omptn; dominion; power; Infln* 
enee 

RBiaN^yn, (rtn'^r) n. One who reignt. Skwweotf. 
Rxi»n'|no,* (rkn^ing) p. a. Exercliing eorereign power ; 
ruling. 

RX>|Z*>Lil^>l{ifE,* V. a. To Illuminate anew. Onepw. 
RS-}M-BdD'Vf V, n. To imbody again. Bee RaniiBoor. 
Rfi-IM-BdRaE', V, a. [rembovrs^ Pr.J [i axYMBUttio ; pp. 
**YMBORiiwo, BsXiiBuaiaD.] To repay; to repeir loee or 
expense by an equivalent. 

Re-|M-B0R8E'M¥irT, n. Act of reYmbursing ; repayment. 
RC-iM-BtiB8']^R, n. One who reYmbureee or repays. 
R£>|M-b(/rs^)<ble,* a. That may be reYmbursed. Bop- 

s> 

R£-pI-M[ttB<j^^E^^ V. o. To immerge again. JodrdL 
U£-)M-PLAirT', V. a. To implant or graft again. Bp. Tkylor. 
RE-lM'PQR-TflNE', V. a. To importune or entreat again. 
R£-1 M>p 59E'.* e. 0 . To impose or place anew. Smith. 
R£-lM>PC>>gr'TlpM,* (-zXsh'yn) %. Act of reYmposing. 
Smith. 

R£-fM-PR6Q'NXTEf V. a. To impregnate anew. Brvtmu. 
RI-jM-PRfiss^*' V. a. To impress again. Johnson. 
R£-)M-pe£s'sipn, (r6-im-prMh'yn) n. A new impression. 
RE'IM'PrInt^, V. 0 . To imprint again. Spelman, 

Rein, (rSn) n. {rino, Fr.] The strap or part of a bridle, 
which extends from the horse’s nead to the driver’s or 
rider’s hand ; an instrument for curbing or restraining ; 
restraint; government — 7b gvoo the retns, to give li- 
cense. 

Rein, (rSn) v. a. [i. aafNan: pp. rxinino, reined.] To 
govern by a bridle : to restrain ; to control. 
tREiN,* (ran) v. lu To obey the reins. Shak. 
R£-|N-cense',* V. a. To inceuse or Kindle anew. Danid. 
RS-m-ClTE',* a. a. To incite again. Letots. 
R£-|N-c5r'pp-rAte,* v. a. To incorporate anew. JodrM. 
RE-jw-cOr',* V. a. To incur again. Witherspoon, 
EsiN^DSfiR, (ran'dSr; n. \rennUiier. G.l A species of 
deer which has high horns, inhabits Lapland, and is 
used for drawing sledges. P. Cyc. Sometimes written 
ratndeer and ranedeer. 

R£iN'D££R-Mdss^* a. A lichen, or Lapland moss, which 
furnishes food fbr the reindeer. Booth. 

n. fOer., The Fox.] A celebrated German 
epic poem) m high repute in the latter part of the middle 
ages. Brtfnde, 

Rk fy-FSo' Thi* [L.] **The affair or business not having 
been done or accomplished.” Scudamore. 

RE-jn-p6rce',* n. (ArtiUery) That part of a gun nearest 
to the breech. Brande. See Reenporce. 

RE-lN-FdaM'.* V. a. To inform again. Scott 
tRE-;N-pOND^* V. n. To flow in again. Sw\fL 
Kf-JN-FC^E',* V. a. To infuse anew. Oldham. 
RS-IN-pra'tj-Ate, (rS-in-gra'sh^-at) o. a. To ingratiate 
a^iii. 

RE-IN-hXb'JTj^ e. a. To Inhabit again. Jlfcde. 

REllf^Ll^ss, (ranMys) a. Without rein ; unchecked. 

Reins, (ranz) n. pi. [reneSf L. ; rcww, Fr.J The kidneys ; 

the lower part of the back. 

R£-)N-8£ rt'. V. c. To insert again. 
tt£-IN-spiRE\ V, 4 . To iQspu% anew. JlfUton. 
RE-|N-spIr';t,* v. a, To inspirit again. Foster. 

RE-IN-STALL.^, V. a. (». REINSTALLED , pp. REl'NITALLINO, 

reInitau.ed.] To install anew ; to put again in posses- 
sion. 

R£-JN-8TAte', o. a. [i rbYnstated ; pp. reYnbtatino, eb- 
Ynstateo.] To instate or invest anew. 
RE- 1 N-stAte'M£NT,* n. Act of reYnstating. Bp. Horsley. 
RE-JN-STrGct','*' r. a. To instruct anew. tVaterland. 
R£-;n<.80r'^nce,* (rfi-in-shar'yns) n. Second insumnre. 
— (Zaio) An insurance made by a former insurer in order 
to protect himself, or his estate, from the risk of bis 
former insurance. Bouvier. 

B£-1n^T9-PRATE, V. a. [rdtnUgreri Pr. ; re and inUger, 
1 To renew. Bacon, bm Redintegrate. 


L.J To renew. Bacon. 1 
RE-IN-TE-eEA'TZpN,* n. 

B£-jn-teb'bp-gAtb, 9, 


n. Act of reintegrating.* Jlfauitder. 
To Interrogate again. Cot- 

gravCf 

R£-IN-tbr5nb^ V. 0 . See REiNTHaoNs. 
tRfi-INrTHRdNlzs, V. a. To rednthrone. Howell. 
RE-fN-qpicB^* V. a. To intice agEin. Warner. 
BE*lNrT94^-|iCCR',* V. 0 . To introduce again. JV*. Jl. Rev. 
R£-1n-tr^dOc'tiPN,* n. A repeated introduction. Bloch- 

R£-|N»ON'oAinB,* p. a> To inundate ^in. CaldweU. 
R£-iN-y£BT^, V. a. To invest anew. Donne. 
R£-)N*vft8'Ti-pATB,* Vt a. To investigate again. JIT. 
Stuoft. 

R£-}N-vJfcB>T}-€ii^TiPN,*' n, A repeated investigation. 
Stuart. 

R£-IN-v1ci'PR-Ate,* V. a. To invigorate again. Smith. 
R£-|N-vi>LVE',* «. a. To involve anew. MUton. 
flMig^EF-FSy* Df • %. The title of one of the chief Turk- 
ish onicers of state. He is chancellm of the empire, and 
minister of foreign aflikfrt. Brande. 


Cri-lsh'y-a-bl} a. That may be reVssuetL 

Rf-ls'svE,* (ra-lsb'y) e. a. A a. To issue again. JhdraU, 
tRfiiT, (rdt) n. Sedge or sea-weed. Bp. Riehardson. 
RbIt'BoK,* a. (ZooL) A species of antelope. P. Cye, 
tHBlT'^R, (rlt'^) a. [reftw, Ger.] A rider ; a trooper. See 
RuTTsa. 

Rfi-lT'9R-ATE, V. 0 . frs and tfero, L. ; rdUdrer. Fr.] [t. rb- 
Ytebated; pp. rbYteratino, rbYtbratbd.] To repeat 
again and again. 

R£-lT^9R-AT-]gi>-LY,* ad. By reYteration ; repeatedly. PhiL 
Mag. 

RS-It-yb>1'txqn, a. [Fr.] Act of reYterating ; repetition. 
R$-j£ot^, p. a. [rejecter^ Fr. ; rejieioj rmcetus, h.] [i. ee- 
JEOTXD ; pp. rejbotino, rejected.] To refuse; to 
throw away ; to dismiss without complying with the 
proposal or accepting the offer : to cast back ; to cast off ; 
to decline ; to repel ; to dlscara ; to refrise. 
RB-jSot'^-blb, a. That may be rejected. Cotgrave. 
tR£-j£o-TA'N$-oD8, a. [r^e^ams, L.] Not chosen ; re- 
jected. More. 

Rn-jficT'Yi>)'^p* a. ReAised ; cast off; thrown aside. 
R]g.jfiOT'9R, a. One who rejects ; a refriser. 

BY-jfic'TiQN, a. {rejectM, L.] The act of rejecting ; refli- 
sal ; repulsion. 

tR£-JYO-Tl”Tiovs, (rfi-jyk-tXah^ys) a. Implying rejection. 

Cudworth. • 

R:^-jdlCE', V. n. rri^oaw, Fr.] [t. rejoiced; pp. bejolo- 
iNo, rejoiced.] To be joyfrif ; to feel joy or gladness , to 
joy . to exult. [ful. 

R£-joYce', V. a. To exhilarate ; to gladden ; to make joy- 
tRB-j51CE', a. Act of rejoicing. Brotone. 
a. One who rejoices. 

R?-j6T^'iNO, n. Expression of joy ; subject of Joy. 
R£-j5t9'|NG-LY, ad. With joy , with exultation. Sheldon. 
R£-j61n', V. a. [r^otndre, Fr.] [t. rejoined ; pp. rejoin 
iNQ. rejoined ] To join again ; to meet one again. 
RY-joIn', V. n. To answer to an answer. Dryden. 
Rj^-joIn’dj^r, n. {Law) The fourth stage in the pleadings 
of an action, being the defendant’s answer to the plain- 
tiff’s replication ; an answer to a reply. 
tR£-j5tN'D£R, V. n. To make a reply. Hammond. 
tR£.j6TN'D0RE,’^ n. A joining again , reunion. Shak. 
R£-jdTNT', V. a. To reUnite the Joints. Barrow. To fill up 
the old joints of wails with fresh mortar. 
tR?-j6LT', n. [rejailhr, Fr.] Shock ; succussion. Souik. 
f R£-jdLT',‘*' V. a. To teverberate , to rebound. Locke. 
tR£-JOtiRN', (rS-jUrn') v. a. {ria^ovmer^ Fr.] To rekcl 
journ. Burton. 

Re-jOd<;ie', p. a. To judge anew ; to redxamine. 
R£-jfJ'V]p-NATE,* V. a. To restore youth to; to make 
young again. Ed. Reo. 

RY-jtI-V£-Nfi8'c£NCE, ti. Renewal of youth. Chesterfield. 
R£-jt}-V£-N£s'c^N-cy, n [re and juvenescena, L.] Same 
as rt^venescence, Smkh. iMag 

R 9 -jO-v?-Nfi 8 'c?NT,* 0 . Becoming young again. Ocict 
R£-k1n'dle, V. a. To kindle or set on fine again. Cheyne. 
Rfi-LADE',*” V. a. To lade anew , to load again. Pennant. 
RSLAis* (ry-la') n. [Fr.] {Fort.) A narrow walk, four er 
five feet wide, lefr without the rampart. Brande. 
RE-lXnd',* v.a.hc,n. To land a^in. Smith. 

R£-lXP8E', V. n. [relapsus. L.1 [t. relapsed ; pp. relaps- 
ing, relapsed.] To slip back ; to slide or fall back *, to 
foil back into vice or error ; to fall back, from a state of 
recovery, to sickness. 

R£-lXp8E', r. Act of relapsing ; a falling back into vice, 
error, or sickness , regression ; return to any state, [t A 
relapser. J. FoxA 

RY-lXps'YK* n. One who relapses. Bp. HaJL 
Rjp-LXTE^ V. a. [relatusy L.j [i. related, pp. relating, 
RELATED.] To tell ; to recite , to unfold ; to recount , to 
detail ; to describe ; to narrate. [fTo bring back : — a LaU 
inism. Spenser.] 

Re-lXt£^ V. n. To have reference, relation, or respect ; to 
belong ; to pertain ; to refer. 

RY-lXt'£d,* p. a. Allied by kindred ; connected ; do> 
dared ; told. 

RY-lXt'i^r, r. [relateurf Fr.] One who relates ; a narrator 
— {Law) A person who suggests or states focts. 
R¥-LAT'jN»,* p. a. Having relation or reference ; belong- 
ing; respecting iwrtaining. 

RY-lX'tiqn, n. [Fr.] Act of relating; that which . is re- 
iafed ; recital ; narrative ; narration , detail ; account ; 
respect; reference; regard : —connection between one 
thing and another : — kindred ; alliance by bmod or mar- 
riage ; a relative ; kinsman ; kinswoman. 
RY-eX^TIQB-al,* a. Having, or imiUying, relation. Ch. Ob. 
RY-'Z'X'TIQN-ist,* R. A relative: relation. Browne [r.] 
RY-lfX'TipN-4HlP,R. State of being related, either by buth 
or marriage ; connection ; alliance. 

RBl^^-tTve, 0 . [rdativusj L. ; relatiff Pr.] Having rela- 
tion; respecting; belonging to; connected with:— con- 
sidered not absolutely, but as belonging to, or respect- 
ing, something else. 
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«. Rdtetion } kiiwmmii { a peraon volated ; a 
thing relatM j connection : — a pronoun ancwerlng to an 
antecedent. 

ad. In relation to eoniethlng else. 
RttL'^-TlYB-Nfias, a. The state of having relation. 
RfiL-A-TlT^I-TY,* a. Relatlreneu. Otlendge, [ r.] 
R?-la^T 9R,* a. (Law) A rehearser j a teller. JSouvitr. 
RB-lA'TR|X,* a. (Law) A female who relatea. Judg$ Storf* 
R$>lXx^, «. a. {rdaxOf L.] [i bblaxid ; pp, aaLjixiifo, 
acLAXBD.] To slacken ; to remit ; to make lem severe, 
rigorous, or tense } to loose ; to mitigate j to ease ; to di* 
vert ; to unbend. 

RB-lXx', «. a. To be mild ; to become remiss or careless. 
tR^-LAx', a. Relaxation. AWtAom. 

R^^lAx'^'BLB, o. That may be relaxed. Barrow. [R.] 
RB-lAx^^nT,* a. (Med,) A relaxing medicine. Dwagli- 
aon. 

R£l-^x-A'TIPN, n. [relaxatio, L.J Act of relaxing } state 
of being relaxed ; diminution or tension or restrmnt } re- 
mission ; abatement of rigor. 

R?-lAx'vtXve, a. [rskxotits, L.] That which relaxes. B. 
Jonaon, 

Rip-LAx'A-TlVE,* o. Tending to relax ; relaxing. Goad. 
Rip-LAx'}NGi,'*'y. a. Remitting j tending to relax or weaken. 
R]^-lAy% a. Fr.] [llunting-dogs, kept in readiness 

to relieve others. B. Jonaon.] jPresh horses on the road to 
relieve others in a Journey ; a new supply. 
Rf-L£A8^5-BL£, a. Capable of being released. Selden. 
RB-lSase', (r^-lCs') V. a. [tel&cher. relaxOTf Fr.] [i. a»- 
Laxtxo; pp. BXLBAsiNo, BXLXASBD.j To Set free; to set 
at liberty ; to flree ftom servitude, confinement, or obliga- 
tion ; to let go ; to discharge ; to dismiss. 

Rip-LfiASE^ a. [reidcks, Fr.j Act of releasing; a setting 
firee ; dismission ; discharge ; liberation ; relaxation of a 
penalty ; remission of a claim ; acquittance from a debt, 

^ legally signed ; a legal method of cqnveying land. 
RE-LfiASE'MEl^T, n. Act of releasing, release. Milton. [R.] 
R^-l£as'er, n. One who releases or sets free. 
fRfiL'E-oATE, V. a. [religtwTf Ft. ; relego, L.] To banish. 
Cotgraoe. 

tRfiL-¥-»A'Tl<?N, n. [relegattOf L.] Exile ; Judicial banish- 
ment. Aybffe. 

RE'LfiNT', V. n. [ralsattr, Fr.] [i asLEaTxo ; pp. rblewt- 
iiro, RXLRirTED.J To soften , to grow less rigid or bard , 
to yield ; to melt, to grow less intense ; to soften in tem- 
per ; to grow tender ; to feel compassion. 
tR^-LfiXT', V. a. To slacken ; to soften ; to mollify. Snenaer. i 
fR^-LftNT', a. Dissolved ; relented. Vulg. Hormaniu, 
tRE-LftXT', n. Remission , stay. Spenser. 

KE-LfiNT'iXG,'*' n. Act of softening , return of kindness. 
BE-L£XT'i.tpss. a. Unrelenting , unpitying , unmoved by 
kindness, tenderness, or pity ; cruel , unmerciful. 
BE-Li:NT'i.?ss-l.V,* ad. In a relentless manner. £d. Rev. 
Ei-LtT(T'i.i,S8-NisBf*n. State of being relentless. MiUman. 
B£-l£8-s££',* n, (Law) One to whom a release is execut- 
ed. Blaekatone. 

R£-l£s-s<5r',* ». (Law) One who executes a release 
to a relessee. Blaekatone. 

B£-LfiT',* V. a. To let again. Qa. Rem. 

RfiL^]ip-VAN-CY, n. State of being relevant. Bp. BumeL 

— (Law) The evidence applicable to the issue Joined. 

— ( Scotch law) Sufficiency to infer the conclusion. 
R£l'E-v^nt, a, [Fr.] Relieving ; lending aid , affording 

something to thp purwse , pertinent , applicable. Charles L I 
tR£L-E-vA'Tl<;>N, n. [relevatiOj L.] A lifting up. Batley. | 
RE-Ll-A-BlL'l-Ty.v n. State of confidence, trust. Cole- i 
rtdg^ [Modem.] 

RE-L1'A-BLE,* 0 . That may be confided in. Sir R. Peel. \ 
RE-l!^ABCB, n. Act of relying ; that which is relied on ; 

trust, dependence; confidence; repose. 

R&L'IC, n. [relumuBy L. ; relujuty Fr.] That which remains ; 
that which is left after the loss or decay of the rest ; that 
which is kept in memory of another . — pL The body or 
remains of a deceased person : — the remains of saints, or 
of their garments, Stc.^ which are held in veneration by 
tbe Roman Catholic church. 
tRBL'jc-LV, ad. In the manner of relics. Donne. 

B£l'}cT, h. [relieta, L.] A woman whose husband is dead ; 
a widow. 

R£-lIot^ED.* p. a. (Law) Left uncovered, os land by the 
retreat of tne sea or of any water. Bouvier. 

' RE-lIo'tiqn,'^ n. (Law) An increase of land by a sudden 
retreat of the sea or a river. Bouvter. 

R9-l<l£V', (T9-15f ) n. [reieoium, low L. ; rsfi^, Fr.] Allevi- 
ation of calamity, pain, or sorrow ; that which frees ftom 
pain or sorrow ; succor ; assistance ; remedy ; mitigation ; 
redress: — the raising or replacing of a sentinel: — tbe 
prominence of a figure or picture ; rilievo. 
RJI^-LJfiF'LEsai.* a. Destitute of relief. Savage. 

R9-lI'9K, n. One who places reliance. 

RV-I<i£v^A-*BLE, (r^igvVbl) 0 . Capable of relief. Hole. 
B]g-Ll£yE', (r^dov') V. a. [reiemoy L. ; rsleesr, Fr.] [». mi- 
lixveo ; pp. Rxuanito, xbusved.] To ease pain or sor- 
row ; to succor by assistance ; to suppent ; to assist ; to 


ops, (rp-nd^Jys) a. [raigwausy L.] Attentive to 
, or practising its duties; pious; devout; holy; 
it; stnet: — among CotAoIies. bound by monastic 


alleviate ; Co old ; to lielp ; to suceort— to afibrd relief to 
by suppljing the jfiace, as of a aentinei. — (Law) To re- 
dress : to right by law. 

tRv-LilSvB'MigXT,* a. Release ; relief. ITssesr. 
RE-Lifiy'fR, (rp-lfiv^yr) n. One who relieves. 

Rjf-ziMf rdy rr^-ld'vB) n, [riUses, It] The prominence or 
raisifig of a Agura in scttlpCare or painting. See Riusvo 
Rfi-LlOHT^ (r«-llt') V. a. To light anew. Papa, 

RE-Lt<^'iQN, (rp-lld'jyn) a. [J^. ; religia, L.] Duty to God ; 
the bond which ties man to tbe Deify ; practical oiety : — 
a system of ^th and worship, as dlstinguislied Irom oth- 
ers ; as, “ a view of difierent religiona.**-— [pL Religious 
rites. MiUan.] • 

RE-l1(^'iqx-^.bY, 0 . Relating to religion ; pious. Bp. Bar- 
low. 

R9-Ll<^'lQJt-EUy* n. A religionist. Somthay. [r.] 
Rp-Ll^^lQN-lfM,* a. Religious feeling or seal. Qa. Rev. 
RE-tl^'ipN-IST, (ry-Hd^Jyn-lst) a. A devotee or bigot to 
some religion ; a religious person. More. 
R£-Ll<j^}-6s')-TY,* a. State of being religious. Rb. Qa. 
Rev. [e.] 

Rp-tTo^iops, (rp-nd^Jys) a. [religioauay L.] Attentive to 
religion, or practising its duties; pious; devout; holy; 
reverent; stnet: — among CatAoltca. bound by monastic • 
vows, or the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
R£-Ll9'iops. fr94Id'JyB) a. One, among the Roman Cath- 
olics, bound by monastic vows, jiddiaon. 

R£-I.I^'iovs-ly, (ry-lld'jys-ly) od. In a religious manner ; 
piously ; reverently ; exactly. 

Ri^-LKiji'iovs-Nfiss, (ry^ld'jus-nSs) a. The quality or state 
of being religious. Sir E, &indya. [R.J 
RE-i.1n'quish, (ry-llng'kwish) r. a. [reZingao, L.] [i. bb- 
LtaRUlSHBO ; pp, BBLJRRUlBHiao, BBUKRUIBHEDr] To 
forsake ; to abandon ; to leave with reluctance, applied 
to things ; to desert ; to quit ; to release : to give up , to 
forego ; to renounce ; to abdicate ; to resign. 
RE-i.in^qu|sh-er, a. One who relinquishes. 

RE-l1n'quish m£mt, a. Act of relinquishing ; abandon- 
ment; release. 

Rifi-LPf QUf-Jtfiy* n. pi. [L.] (OeoU) Fossil remains of sub- 
stances found in different parts of the globe. Hamdton. 
R£L'i-QU^-Ry, a. [reZtgaatrs, Fr.] A casket or receptacle 
for relics. Gray. 

RfC-z/RVB'y* (ry-lSk') a. [FrJ A relic. Dwight. 

R£l^ 1SH, a. [relichery Fr.j Taste ; tbe effect of any thing 
on the palate , a pleasing taste ; flavor ; savor ; zest : — 
a small quantity Just perceptible : — liking ; delight in any 
thing ; sense , power of j^rceiving excellence , delict 
given by any thing. 

RfiL'jSH, V, a. [b RBLISHBD ; pp. HBUBHISO, BZLIBHXD ] 
To give a taste to ; to taste; to like the taste of; to use 
with pleasure ; to enjoy. 

R£l^1sh, V. n. To have a pleasing taste ; to give pleasure , 
to have a flavor. 

REii'Isu-^'BLB, a. That may be relished , rastable 
R£L'i8H-lNG,*p. a. Giving a relish ; palatable; savory 
RE-lIve', V. n. To revive ; to live anew. 
tRfl-l.I'VE', V. a. To bring back to life. Spenser 
RE-l5ad' * V. a. To loan again. Cook. 

RfiL-P'CA'Tipx,* n. (Law) Renewal of a lease, ffhiahaw. 
B£-t.6vE', V. a. To love again. [fTo love in return. 
Boyle.] 

\ Rj^-lO'cEXT, a. [relueensy L.] Throwing back light ; shin- 
I ing ; transparent , pellucid. Thomson. 

R$-LflCT', V. n. [mucter, Fr.; reZactor, L.] To struggle 
I against. Wtdton. [r.] 

RE-lOc't^lNCE, n. [reluetoTf L.] Unwillingness ; repug* 

I nance; aversion. 

' Re-lCc'tan-cy, n. Unwillii^eBS ; reluctance. Dryden. 
R]^-Lflc'TAXT, a. {^vaUxna, lLI Striving against; unwill- 
ing; averse ; bacxward ; loato. 

R^-luc^tAXT-ly, ad. With resistance ; with unwilling- 
ness. 

tR?-i*flc'TATE, V. n. [rsZttcfar, L.] To resist; to struggle 
j against ; to reluct. Decay qf Piety. 
tREL-VC-TA'TiQX, Ji. Repugnance ; unwillingness. Bacon. 
RE-lUme', v. a. [raZ/umsr, lY.] To light anew ; to rekin- 
dle. Shak. 

tRE-i<0'ii)XE, V. a. To light anew; to relume. 

RE-l?', V. n. [t. rblibd; pp. mBLTiifo, relibo.] To lean 
upon with confidence ; to put trust in ; to rest or depend 
upon ; to confide. 

RE-mAix', ». n. IremaneOf L.] [i. bbmaixbd, pp. rsmaiiv- 
iNO, RBMAiKBD.j To contlnue ; to endure ; to be lefl in a 
particular state, or out of a greater number ; to stay , to 
sojourn ; to abide. 

RE-mAix', V. a. To await; to be left to. Milton, [r.] 
fRE-MAix', n. [rwiflin, old Pr,] That which is left: — a 
relic: — abode. Shak, See Rbmaixs. 

RE-mAix'dEK| c* Remaining ; reftise left. SkaA. 

< RE-mAin'dEK« X* That which remains ; wh^ is left ; rem- 
nant; the rest; residue. — (Antk.) The difference of two 
quantities, left after ttie less is subtracted ftom tbe greater 
—(Law) A remnant of an estate, or a future estate in 
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> landR, toiMiaeiite, or bereditameota^ )jmit«)d to arioe aftor 
tbo detarmination of another estate. 

R n. (Law) One entitiod to aa estate^ to 
take effect after another estate is determined. Barrsaos. 

Julies ; the body of a deceased penon ; 
a corpse ; things left by a person deceased. jSdduon* 

Rfi-MXJUC^ V. a. [u ncMAon fp. aaMAJUifo, aaMAOj:.] To 
make anew. 

Kg-MlND\ V. a, [ramandert Fr. j re and mondo, L 1 [u aa* 
MAKOBD ; pp. aBMAHDino, aaMAKoao.] To send back j to 
call back. 

RkM'^-irfiNOE,* I a. Act or state of remaluing ; a remain* 
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Rt|:-MARK', a. [remorfae, Fr.J Observation j note ; notice 
taken , comment , annotation suggestion ; hint. 
Ri^-MABK^ V, a. [ramarmury Pr.j [t. aaMAsaaD ; pp. aa- 
MABEiao, RBMAaxBD.] To DOte j to observe; to notice; 
to express in words ; to mark. 

R^-mark',* V. n. To make observation : to observe. StD\ft 
Rj^-Mark'^-BLE, a, [remarquable^ Fr.] Observable ; worthy 
of note ; uncommon ; extraordinary; singular ; noticeable. 
Rt;-M[ARK'^-BLE-N£sSy n. State of being remarkable. 
R£-mark'VBLVi ad. Observably ; in a remarkable manner. 
Rt:-MARK'£R, n. One who remarks ; an observer. 
R£-mXr'ry, V. a. To marry again, ora second time. 
RsMBLAif* fram-bia') a. [Fr.J (JPbrf.) The earth or ma- 
terials used in filling up a trench. Brando, C/^* 

RC-M&Ag^VBBf'*' (rfi-mfizh'i/r) v. a. To measure anew. Fotr- 
RE-mE'di-^-BLE, [r^*m6M^a-bl, IT. J. Ja. K. 8m. ; Tf-me'- 
dya-bl, 5. F, f r 9 -mdd'g-a*bl, P.] a. Capable of remedy ; 
curable. 

R^-ME'Df-4LLt a. Affording remedv ; relieving. Burke, 
RE-Mfi'D{-^L-LY«* od. In a remedial manner. Burke. 
tR^-M£^D{*^TE, a. Medicinal ; affording a remedy. SAak. 
iR£M'£-D{-LfiS8, or R9 -m£d'|-l£ 8S, [rtm'9*d^lte, S. fT. 
J. Jo. K. Sm. R. ; r^mfid^H^8, P. IPb. Aeh^ Reeef rSm'^ 
d^-lds or r^-mSd'^-lds, P.] a. Not admitting remedy ; ir- 
reparable; incurable. 

** Spenser and Milton place tbe accent upon the sec- 
ond syllable of this word ; and, as Mr. Nares observes, 
Dr. Johnson has, on the authority of these authors, adopt- 
ed this accentuation. ^ But this,’ says Mr. Nares, ‘ is ir- 
regular ; for every monosyllabic termination, added to a 
word accented on the antepenult, throws the accent to 
the fourth syllable fVom the end.’ With great respect for 
Mr. Nares’s opinion on this subject, I should think a 
much easier and more general rule might be laid dot% n 
for all words of this kind, which is, that those words 
which take tbe Saxon terminations after them, as er, lees, 
neee, lessness, ly, Ac., preserve the accent of the radical 
word ; therefore this and the following words ought to 
liave tbe same accent as remedy, from which they are 
formed.” Walker. 

j|R£M'£-DJ-L£8S-LY,* ad. Without remedy. Sidney. 
jR£M'£-D}-l.£ss-iirfiss, a. Incurableness. 

K£m^£-dy, n. [remedtum, L.] That which procures a cure 
or recovery from disease or other evil ; a restorative ; cure ; 
that whif^ counteracts any evil ; reparation , an etfica* 
Clous medicine; a cure. 

K£m^£-DY« V. a. [rem^dter, Fr.] [t. axMsoixD , pp.nmuuDT- 
iKo, rxmboibd.] To cure ; to heal ; to repair or remove 
some evil. 

RC-m£lt',* V. a. To melt again. Ash. 

RB-MfiM'BBB, V. a, [remembrer, old Fr. ; rimembrare^lt.'] [i. 
bbmkmbxrbo , pp. aaMCMBxaiifa. acMsirBXBCD.] To bear 
in mind , not to forget , to recollect ; to call to mind ; to 
keep or hold in mrad ; to preserve from oblivion , to men- 
tion , to put in mind ; to remmd. 

RE:M£m'bbr-^-ble,* o. That may be remembered. Coh- 
ridge. f&utXsy. 

R£-MfiM'B£R*A-BLY,* ad. So as to be remembered. 
R£-m£m'b£B-£R, n. One who remembers. Wottoa. 
Rg-MfiM'BRANCE, R. [Fr.] Act of remembering ; state of 
being remembered ; retention in memory ; memory ; rec- 
ollection: revival of any idea; reminiscence, account 
preserved ; memorial ; power of remembering , a note to 
help memory. 

R£ m£m^bR^N*€£R, a. One that reminds ; be or that which 
puts in mind ; a memorial : a monument ; a memento : — i 
a recorder or officer of the English exchequer. 
tR£*M£x’p>BjS.TE, 0 . a. [rsiasmaraftts, L.J To remember. 
BryskeU. 

fR^-PiEvL-Q-Rl'TiQV. n. Remembrance. Mountagu. 
E£-MfiM'<?-RA-TlVE,* a. CaQing to mind. Watethnd. [E.] 
fRV-MkR'cYi e. a. [reiasrMer, Fr.] To thank. Spenser. 
R£j)tf-fi69,* a, pi [remex. pi. rMiigee, L.] The quill 
feathers of the wings of a bird. Brande. 


RB<kInd\ e. a. [i. axMiaoao ; jq». aaMiaoiao. 

To put in mind ; to cause to remember. Sima. 

Re-M1ND’er, a. One who reminds. Johneon. 

RfiM-f-ifl8'C9ircB, a. [riminiseenee, Fr. ; ramlnisemu, 1<.| 
Recollection ; recovery of ideas ; memcoy. 

RfiM-|*ltY8^Cf N<OY» R* Same as remmieeenee. SmUk. 

RfiM*}*Nls'CBifT,* a. One who colls past events to mind. 
Ckorlee Butler. 

R£M-|-Nm-ofiN^TZ^, a. Relating to reminiscence. JRrMoas. 

RfiM^}-PSD,* a. [t^as and pes, L.] (Ent.) One of an order 
of coleopterous insects. Brande. 

R9-MlgB^* r. a. [remtser, Fr.] [t. bxmisxo ; pp, axifisiao, 
BxuisxD.] (Law) To give or grant back, to release a 
claim. Bouvier. 

RB-]Ii 188\ a. [rsmtssus, L.] Slack ; slothful ; careless ; neg- 
ligent ; inattentive , heedless ; thoughtless. 

R£-Ml8-Bi-Btt,'}-TY,* a. Ouality of being remissible. Ash, 

Rjg-Mfs'si-BLE, a. [Fr.] That may be forgiven or remit- 
ted. Feltham. 

R£-Mts’8lQN, fr^-mlsh’yn) a. [remissio, L.] Act of remit- 
ting ; that which is remitted* , abatement , relaxation ; 
moderation , cessation of intenseness , release : — pardon ; 
forgiveness. — (Afsd.) Abatement of a disorder, but with 
quick return. 

R£-mYs'sive, a. Forgiving; yielding, ffackst. 

R£-Ml88^L.Y» ad. Carelessly ; negligently , slackly. 

R£-Ml8s'N£ss, a. State of being remiss , inattention ; care* 
lessness , negligence , slackness. 

R¥-MIt', V. a. [remtUo, L. ; remettre, Fr.] [t. bxmittxd , 
pp. BXMiTTiao, BXMITTXD.] To free from punishment or 
fine ; to relax ; to abate ; to forgive ; to pardon : — to give 


fine ; to relax ; to abate ; to forgive ; to pardon ; — to give 
up ; to resign ; to defer ; to reter : — to put again in custo- 
dy : — to send to a distant place, as money. 

R£-m1t^ V. a. To slacken , tu grow less intense ; to abate. 
— (Med.) To grow by intervals less violent. 

R£-HfT’M£NT, R. The act of remitting; remission. Milton. . 

R£-mIt't^L,* n. Act of remitting , remission. Smart 

R£-m1t^tance. a. Act of remitting , sum or money re- 
mitted ; any thing sent , remission. 

R^-mIt't^nt,* a. Ceasing, or abating, for a time. Hamilton. 

RB-m1t'T£R, a. [remettre, Fr.] Ope who remits. — (Z.o») 
Tbe restitution of a more ancient and certain right of pos- 
session, to a person who comes into possession through a 
defect of title In the previous possessor. 

R£-m1t't5r,* a. (Law) One who makes a remittance. 
Bouvitr. 

Rf-Mtx',* V, a. To mix again. Ash. 

R£m’n^nt, a. [corrupted from rsmanenLi Residue ; that 
which is left ; remainder. 

REm'n^nt, o. Remaining , yet left. Prior, [b.] 

R£-m5d'£L, V. a. To model anew. Churton, 

R£-m5l'T£N, (re-m51’tn) p. a. Melted again. Bacon, 

R£-m6n’str4lNce, a. fold Fr.] rfShow. Sfcok.] A strong 
representation, or statement or facts and reasons^ against 
something complained of or opposed ; expostulation. 

R?-m5n'8TR4iNT, n. [rminwtraTw, L.J One who Joins In a 
remonstrance: — a title mven to the Arminians from 
their remonstrance made In 1618. 

RE-MdN'8TR^NT, o. Expostulatory : containing reasons. 

R$-m6n'strate, V. n. [remonstro, Ju] [i. bxmonstratxd ; 
pp. BEMoasTBATiao, REMORiTBATED.] To make a strong 
representation ; to show reasons against something com- 
plained of ; to expostulate. 

R£-ai6n'strAte, V. 0 . To show by a strong representor 
tion. Young, [r,] 

REm-QN-strA'tiqn, a. Act of remonstrating. Todd. [B.] 

R£-M6lf'sTRA-TQB, a. One who remonstrates. BumsL [R.J 
a. [1^] An obstacle. Rowe* A sucking-fish ; a 
fisa or sea-worm, so called because it was supposed to re- 
tard the passage of ships, by sticking to them. Spenser. 

IREbi'Q-rAte, V. a. [remoTffr, L.] To binder ; to delay. 

tR:b m6bd', v. a. [remordeo, L. j To rebuke , to excite to re- 
morse. Skelton. 

tR£-MORD’, V. a. To feel remorse. Sir T. Elyot. 

R£-m5r'D£N-cy, n. [remordsns, L.] Compunction. Killings 
beck. 

||R£-m5bse', [rip-mbrs', S. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm. R. / r^mbrs' 


or r 9 -m 0 rs', w. J».] a. [remorsus, I 4 .] The pain of guilt ; 
the reproach of conscience , compunction ; penitence. 
[fPity. Shak.) [HalL 

ItRE-BidRSEO', (r^-mbrstO a. Struck with remorse. Bp 
|R£-M5B8E'rOL, o. Full of a sense of guilt. [tTender. 

SXaA.] [AUsn. 

RE-morse^fOl-LY)* od. In a remorsefbl manner. Dr. 
R]j;-M5R8E^L£88, a. Unpitving; cruel; savage. MUlon, 
R£-HbRS£'L£8s-LY, od. Without remorse. SantO. 


F. Jo. K. rS'm^at, & ; ^8-nl^grat, Wb.] v. %. [r»- R£-mote'ly, ad. Not nearly ; at a distance ; ftr off. 
migro, I-.J’To remove back again. Boyle, [s^] RE-X&TE'NfBS, a. State of being remote ; distance 

jEfitf-l-ORA^TiQN, or R£-Mi-6RA’TiQif, a. Removal back tRE-xS'Tigir, a. [retnotus, L.] Aa of removing ; mova 
again. Mala. ment. Shak, 
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R£-HbRS£'L£8s-LY, od. Without remorse. South. 
|iR£-MbR8E'L]pss-Nfi88, a. Savageness , cruelty. BeaumoHt, 
R£-MbT£\ a. [remotue, L.] Distant in place, time, or com 
nection ; far off; not near : not connected ; disconnected ; 
foreign ; alien ; not agreeing ; abstracted. 

Rft-MOTE^LYr ad. Not nearly ; at a distance ; fkr off. 
Rft-x&TE'Nft88, a. State of being remote ; distance 
fRft-xd'TiQir, n, [remebus, L.] Aa of removing j mova 
ment. Shak, 




tft-XbONT^ V. ». [rMumtar, Fr.] To mount agnin. Dr^dm. 

o. That may Iw ramoved ; movaJMo. 
R^-n 6 v'^. n» Act of removinf j state of being removed ; 

remove ; diamisaion fW>m a poet or office. 

Rg-M6VE', V , a. [remowof L.] [t. aaieovaD j pp. aaMoviao, 
aaiiovso. j To put ftvm its place j to take or put away : 
to place at a distance. 

Rjf-XdVE'f V . n. To chan« place ; to so to another place. 
Rg-Bt6yB', n. Act of moving ; state of being removed : re- 
moval ; change of place ; a step in the scale of gradation ; 
a small distance t-^-act of putting a horse’s shoes upon 
different feet : a dish to be changed, while the rest of 
the course remains. 

R9-M6VED', (r^-mdvdO p. a. Remote. SJkak. 
R^-M6v’gi>-N£s8, n. State of being removed. SAak, 
RtP-MOv^gR, n. One who removes. — (Low) The removal 
of a cause or suit out of one court into another. Bouvter. 
R&m' PH lN^* n. An idol worshipped by the Israelites, while 
in the wilderness. Acts. 

Rt?-M0'9l-?NT, a. [remitgwiM L.] Rebellowing. Afers. [R.] 
Ri?-MO-N£R-^-BlL'j-Tv, n. State of being remunerabie. 
Pearson. 

R^-mO^n^r-a-ble, o. That may be remunerated. 
R^-mO'N£R-ATB, t>. 0. [remiinerOf L. , r^un^sr, Pr.J [». 
KEMUrrERATKO, pp, REMDITEBATlIfa, REMUnBRATBO. J To 
reward for service j to repay , to requite j to recompense , 
to compensate. 

R^-MG-NgR-A'TipN, n. [Pr. J remuneration L.] Act of re- 
munerating ; compensation ; satisfhction ; reward , requi- 
tal ; recompense ; repayment. 

R?-mC'n?b-vt 1 ve, a. Affording remuneration or reward. 
Rip-MC'NgR-A-Xp-av, a. Affording recompense or reward. 
R£-MUB'MVR) V. a. [u REMtRMURBD ; pp. EBMURMURING, 
REMURMuaEo.] To murmur again , to utter back in mur- 
murs ; to repeat in low, hoarse sounds. 

R£-mUr'mvR, V. n [remurmuron^] To murmur back or 
apin , to echo a low sound. 

R£'nal, a [renalisn L.] Relating to the reins or kidneys. 
BfiN'ARD, a. [Fr.] The name of a fox m feble. Dryden. 

Written nUo reynard. See Retitaro. 

R^-nX8'c?nce,* i n. [renaseensn L.1 State of being renas- 
R¥-NX8'c¥Pr-cv, S cent. Browne. 

Rip-NXiJ'CJpNT, 0. [renaseenej L.] Produced again j rising 
again into being ; reviving. 

fRjp-NXs'ci-BLB, 0. [renaseoTf L.] Possible to be produced 
again. Bailey. 

RE-nAte',*o. Born again; revived. Beaum. ^ FL [R.] 
R£-nAv'i-oAte, V. n. To sail or navigate again. 
R¥N-obOli'T?R, 71. [rencontren Fr.j Clash , collision ; per- 
sonal opposition ; an unexpected or casual engagement; 
a sudden combat or conflict. 

Rtpii-coCN'T^R, V. a. [remontrern Fr.] To attack hand to 
hand ; to encounter, ^enser. [R.] 

REN-coON'TlfR, V. n. To clash ; to collide ; to fight. [R,] 
Rbxd, V. a. [1. reptt; pp. bewoiko, rewt.J To tear with 
violence ; to lacerate ; to break ; to rack. 

RCnd. V . n. To separate, to be disunited. Bp. Taylor, [r.] 
R£M>'gR, r. One who rends ; a tearer. 

K£lir'D£R, V. a. [rendre, Fr,] [i. rendered; pp. render- 
ing, rendered.] To return , to pay back , to restore ; to 
give back ; to yield ; to afford ; to give upon demand : — 


Sm. R, fFk} V* a. [rnuigv» L. ) rsmsr, Fr.] To dteown ^ 
to renonnee. Skak. 

{IfRg-vtgiB', or «. «. To deny« Rhol:. 

Rfi-N£RVB^,* «. a. To nerve or etrengthen anew. Byron. 


give back ; to yield ; to afford ; to give upon demand : — 
to invest with qualities to make: — to represent, to 
exhibit ; to translate. [fTo surrender. SXoX.] 
iRfiN'DgR, «. n. To show , to give an account. Shak. 
R£N'DgR, n. [fAii account. Shak.] A recital, payment. 
R£n'd¥R-A-BLE, a. That may be rendered. Shwrwood. 
R£n’d£R-£R, n. One who renders or returns. Todd. 
RfiN'D^R-tNO,* n. Act of giving up or returning. — {Arch.) 
The first coat of plastering on walls. Francis. 


a. To nerve or etrengthen anew. Ryrvii. 
SO V. a. [i asNEwED ; pv. aaNiwiao, a» 
renovate ; to begin again ; to repeat ; to 


R£-NBlXr/ (i^nfiO aSNawED; p 

nawBo.] To renovate ; to begin age 
make new ; to transform to new life. 


[[Rendezvous, (ren'd?-v6 or ren'd^-vdzO [r8n'de-v6, 8 . 
J. K. i rin'd9-v8, JE. f rSn'd^-vd, Sm. ; rSn-u^-vdiiO ff. F. 
Ja ] n. [rendez-ooust Pr.] pi. rendezvouses. A meeting 
appointed , a place of meeting or resort, partichlarly for 
troops. Jibr ‘‘ I know not,” says Bp. Hurd, “ how this 
word came to make its fortune in our language. It is au 
awkward and ill construction even in French.”— It is 
not often used in the plural, yet is so used {rendezvouses) 
by Bp. Sprpt, Swift, and the Quarterly Review. 
jjRENDEZVOUa, (rfin'dp-v8 or rSn-d^-vd/.') [rfin'd^-vd, 
S. J. K. f rJln'de-vd, JS. , rSn'd^-vd, Sm, ; rdn-d^-vdz', fP. 

F. Jit.] V . n. [t. RENDEZVOUSED ; pp. RENDEZVOUSING, 

RENDEZVOUSED.] To meet at a place appointed. Herbert. 

»| ENDEZVOU8, (rfin’d^-vd or r6n-d^v6z') e. a. To bring 
together to a place appointed. Echard. 

R£n'di-blb, o. That may be rent; — that may be ren- 
dered, translated, yielded, or restored. Cotgrave. [R.] 
R£N-d1''TIPN. (r^n-^Ish'vn) n. A surrendeiiug , the act of 
yielding. Fairfax. Translation. South. [R.] 
R£N'g-G-lDE, n. An apostate; a vagabond ; a revolter; 
a renegade. This word, in the old English authors, 
is renegatet and runagate. 

RftN-B-oA'B&i R. [Sp. , rendgatn Fr, ; renegatusn low L.] pi 
r£n-$-oA'd5e^ An apostate ftom the faith ; a revolter 
lo the enemy ; a vagabond ; a renegade. 


Rg-ms^^e V. «. To glow afteeh ; to begin ngaln. Peps. 

Rg-NEW-A-BlL^I-Ty,* n. duality of being renewable. John 
7)flor. [R.] 

RB-nbiIB^Vblb, a. I’hat may bd renewed. Swift 

Rg-NE\|r^^L, n. Act of renewing ; renovatloB. 

Rg-NEiX^ED,* (rp-nfidO p. 0. Formed anew ; renevated. 

Rg-NEi;^'gD-LT,* ad. Anew ; again ; once more. JisAiiZ^aote 
A word often used by American preachers, but not sup 
ported by good English use. 

Rg-NEW'gD-N£88, N. State of being made anew. 

Rg-NEiX^'gR, R. One who renews. Sherwood. 

p. a. Making new; restoring to a /ormer 

state. 

R£w’I-p 5 rm,* [r«n'^f«rm, JT. Wb.f r6'n9-fbnn,'ffia,] a. 
Having the form of kidneys. Ure. 

IIRE-nI'tence, a. Same as rontteney. Wollaston. 

IjRg-Ni'TgN-cv, [r^-nl'ien-s^, S. fr.J. F.Ja. K. AR.;Hln'- 
9^dn-e9, P. Wb.] n. The resistance which soHd bodies 
oppose to any force that is exerted upon them ; reeistanoe ; 
opposition. 

l|Rg-Nl'TENT, [r^nl't^nt, S. W. J. K F.Ja. K. Sm. t r«n'- 
9-tSnt, P. Wb.] a. [renitenst L.] Acting against any im- 
pulse by elastic power. Bay. 

RfiN'NgT, a. The prepared inner membrane of a caira 
stomach, used for turning milk to curds and whey.— 
Written also runnsL See Runnbt. 

RtiJ'SP j«o, ! "• A “P"* W'*- 

Rg-N^ONC£^ V . a. [rsneaesr, Fr. ; reauado, L.] [i. re- 
nounced; pp. RENOUNUlNO, RENOUNCED.] To dlSOWn ; 
to abnegate ; to disclaim ; to give up, as a right or claim ; 
to abandon; to forsake; to abdicate; to relinquish; to 
resign ; to quit upon oath. 

Rg-N 3 C NCE% V . n. [To declare renunciation. Drydsn.) — 
{At cards) Not to follow the suit led, though the jdayer 
has one of the suit in his hand. 

Rg-N 5 DNCE\ a. Act of renouncing at cards. FFXtst,e Poem. 

fRg-NoONOE'MgNT, a. Act of renouncing, renunciation. 
Shak. 

Rg-NbONp'gR, n. One who renounces, disowns, or de- 
nies. 

Rg-N 60 Np'lNO, a. Act of disowning ; apostasy. 

R£n'P-vAT£, V. a. [renov^ L.] [t. renovated ; pp. reno- 
vating, RENOVATED.] To make new; to renew; tore- 
store to the first state. 

REn'o-vAt-ER,* a. One who renovates. Foster. 

RfiN-p-vA'TiQN, a. [renovation L.l Act of renovating; 
state of being renovated ; renewal. 

RE-n 6^N', a. [reasTawde, Fr.] Fame ; celebrity; great rep- 
utation , notoriety , high honor ; great eminence. 

RE-n 5 ^N', V. a. [renommern Fr.j T*. renowned ; pp. aa- 
NowNiNo, renowned.] To make famous ; to celebrate. 

RE-n6i^ned', ^r^-nUfindO a. Famous ; celebrated ; emi- 
nent ; highly distinguished. 

EE-no^n^d-LY* od. With celebrity; with fame. 

RE-n6^n'er,* a. One who gives renown. Chapman. 

RE-n 6 V 1 ^n'leb^ a. Inglorious . without renown. Huloet. 

R£ns 8E-la£r^TE,* 7b (Afm.) A mineral allied to pyrox- 
ene. Dana. 

R&nt,* b a p. ftom Rend. Tom ; lacerated. Bee Rend. 

tR£NT, V. a. To tear ; to lacerate ; to rend. Hooker. — Rend 
is the word in modem use. See Rend. 

tRfiNT, V. lb To bluster; to rant. Hudibras. See Rant. 

rent, a. [rentn Sax. , reats, Pr.l Revenue ; annual pay- 
ment ; a sum paid for any thing held of another : — q 
break ; a laceration. 

R£nt, v.a. [renUTn Fr.] [t. rented ; pp. renting, mb nt- 
bd.] To bmd by paying rent; to take by lease. Addison. 
To let to a tenant , to lease. Swjt. 

REnt'a-ble, o. That may be rented. * 

REnt'^oe, a. [rentagSn old Fr.] Rent. P. Fletcher. 

REnt'al, a. A schedule or account of rents ; a rent-rail ; 
aggregate of rents. 

REnt-AR-REar',* n. Unpaid rent. Blaekstons. 

RENT'-CHARpE,* a. A charge on an estate. Maunder. 

REnt'-DAy,* a. The day for paying rent. Somerville. 

REnt'er, a. One who rente, or holds by paying rent. 

REnt'-Roll, n. A list or schedule of rents, or revenuea ; 
rental. HakeunU, 

RE-nC’MER-Ate,* «. a. To recount. Maunder. 

BE-nOn-ci-A'tipn, (rp-nan-ehA^'shva) [rp-nan-ehp-ft^- 
shyn, W. P. J. F. Je. f ra-nan-shi^hijin, S. f ip-nan-sp- 
g'shvn, K.] a. [Tvntfaeiotio, L.] Act of renouncing ; 
abnegation ; recantation , abjuration. See Pronuncia- 
tion. 

tREN-vER8Z^ «. 0 . [reaverser, Fr.] To revenw. Spenser. 
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(JSftrO Reverse j having the hea«i down- 

Wftfda. Chm» 

tEVN-ViSSB^II^NT, «. FFr.] Acc of reveMing. Sta&sig. 
Rfi-QB~TAlN', e. 0 . To obtaiu again. Mtr,for Mag, 
RR-QfhTJLiir^VBioEi «• That may be obtained again. 
Ri-dc'cV-P?*'" V. a. To occupy anew. fVraxell, 
RS-5'PSN,* (i^'pn) V. a. To open again. EoerttL 
Rfi-9P-P5sss* V. a. To oppose ^m. Browne, 

V. a. ^ordonnoTt Fr.J To ordain again. 
Rfi-OB^OIE^R/ V. a. To order again. IfanteL 
R£-dB-D}>NA'TiQN, «. A Second or repeated ordination. 
K£-5R-«AN-i-zA'TiQN,* n. A new organization. JDavt*. 
Rfi-OR'GAN-iZ£,* e. a. To organize anew. Scott. 
R£-pXo^|>p?, V. a. To pacify again. JDanieL 
R£-pXck',* V. a. To pack again. SmtM, 

Re-pAid\ i, Sep. from Bepap. Paid anew. See Rzrar 
Re-pXint^* V. a. To paint anew. Ropnolde. 

R]p-pXi»'t (r9-pir0 v. a. [rqwwv, L. } rSparer, Fr.J [i az- 
rAiRBD : pp. azrAiRiifo, azrAiazo.] To restore after inju- 
ry oi[ dilapidation ; to amend by an equivalent ; to 011 up 
anew ; to retrieve. [To recover. Spoiwer.] 

R^-pXir', n. Reparation ; state of being repaired ; supply 
of loss : restoration after dilapidation. Shak. 

Rip-pXiR', (rf-pAr') v. n. [repatrer, Fr.] To go to j to betake 
one’s self. 

tR:ip-pAlR’, n. [rqiatr^Fr.J Resort ; abode : retreat Dryden. 
tRB-PilE^^-BJLB, 0 . That may be repaired j reparable. Cot- 
grave, 

Rf-pAm^VR, n. One who repairs ; amender. 

RS-pXnd^* a. (Bot.) Having the margin undulated and 
unequally dilated. Loudon, 

R^-pXh^dOVB, o. [r^anduet L.] [Bent upwards, or back. 

Browne.] — (BoL) Having a sinuous mar^n ; repand. 
Rfip'^RA-BZiE) a. [Fr. } reparabilu^ L.] That may be re- 
paired ; retrievable. 

Rbp'^-r^-bly, ad. ion reparable manner. 
E£p-^-r1^tiqn, n. [Fr. , reparation L.] Act of repairing j 
state of being repaired ; instauration ; recompense for in- 
jury ; amends ; remuneration. 

R^-pXr'^-tIve, r. Whatever makes amends or repara- 
tion. 

RE-pXb'V^I'^* a. Amending defect, loss, or iqjury. Tay- 
lor. 

Rfip-^B-T££^ a. [repartie, Fr.] A smart reply ; a witty re- 
tort to a Jocose observation. 

R£p-AR-t££^ V. n. To make smart replies ; to retort Den- 
ham. 

RM-p^r-tV'tiqNj* (4Ish'vn) n, A division into smaller 


KV-P£t'L9NT, It. Ir^wUenot L.] (Med ) An applieatloti to 
the Burftce of the nody, designea to cause a disorder to 
retreat inwards. 

Rf-PfiL'LlgirT, a. Having power to repel. Bp, Berkeley, 
Rf-pftt'LjGiR, 11 . One who repels. 

RV-PfilTT^ V. n, fjwentir, Fr.] [t BBrzRTBO ; pp, BBraifT 
iRo, BBPBRTBor] To feel i^n or sorrow on account of 
something one has done or left undone ; to be penitent } 
to be soriy; to have such sorrow for sin as produces 
amendment of life ; to change one’s course. 

R¥-pfiNT\ V, 0 . To remember with sorrow. SAdt — [w re- 
penttr, Fr.] [It was formerly used with the reciprocal 
pronoun ; as, “ To repent one’s self.”] 

Re'pent,* a. [repenot L.] (ZooL) Creeidng j moving with 
the body close to the ground. Brande, 

RY-p£nt^ancb, r. [rqtentaneef Fr.] Act of repenting; 
sorrow for something done or left undone ; sorrow for 
sin. such as produces nevi%iess of lifo ; penitence : con- 
trition. 

E£-pfiNT^ANT, 0 . [repewtaeUn Fr.] Sorrowful for sin ; peni- 
tent. 

RB-PfiNT'ANT, R. One who repents; a penitent LighU 
foot. 

tRB-PftNT’ANT-LT,* ad. Penitently. Grafton, 
RB-PfiNT'BR, R. One who repents. Donne, 

RB-PfiNT')NO, R. Act of repentance. Hoe. xL 
RB-PfiNT'lNCi-l.Y, ad. With r^ntance. 

R£-p£o'ple, (rS-pe'pl) v, a. To stock with peoide anew. 
R£-p£o'plingi, (rfi-i^'pling) n. Act of peopling anew. 
fRe-PBR-cOsa', V. a. [repereutto, repereueeue^ JL] To beat 
or drive baejt. Bacon. 

Rg-PBB-cOs^siQN, (-k&sh'vn) n. [repereuesio, L.] Act of 
driving back ; rebound. Bacon. 

Rfi-PBR-cOs'sfVE, a. [rSpereueeif, Fr.] Driving back ; re- 
pellent, rebounding. 

tRfi-PBR-cOs'sjvE, R. A repellent Bacon, 
iR£p-BR-Tl”Tl0VS, (r^p-^r-tlsh’vOa. [rspartus, L.] Found. 
Bailey. 

R&pf^R-TQ-RYt [rfip’^r-tttr-?, & fF. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. B. 
Wh. { r^-pdr'fo-r?, JE. Badevn Ash.] r. frepertariitm, L.] A 
treasury , a magazine ; a book or a idace in which any 
thing is to be found. 

R£p-B-t£nd',* n. r.dntA.) That part of a circulating deci- 
mal which is conttnunlly repeated. Francte. 
R£p-B-TX”TlpN, (r«p-^-tl8h'vn) «. [Fr. ; repetition L.] Act of 
repeating; state or being repeated , tautology, iteration; 
recital. — (Law) A recovery, or a demanding back again. 
Pothiet. 

Rfip-B-Tl"Ti9N-AL, (-tish'vn-?!) \ a. Containing rep- 

K£p-b-t1"ti 9N-A-RV» (-tIsh'vn-?-r?) 4 etition. Btblioth 
Bibl, 

R£p-B-T'f"Ti0V8,* (rSp- 9 -tX 8 h'\;s) a. Containing repetition j 
repetitional. JV*. A. Rev. R. Anderson. [R.] 

Rfip'B ti-tIve,* o. Containing repetitions ; repeating ; 
repetitional. Andrews JYorton. 


parts. Maunder. 

R£-pAs8', V. a. [rQKMssr, Fr.] To pass again ; to pass or 
travel back. 

R£-pAs 8', V. R. To go back in a road. Dryden. 

Rl-pXs’sA9B,’^ r. Act of passing anew. Hakluyt. • 

RB-pAbt/, r. [repos, Fr.] A meal , act of taking food ; 
food ; a feast. 

{RB-pAst’, tj. a. [repaietren old Fr.] To feed ; to feast. Shak. RfiP-B-Tl'Tp]^* n. [L.] A private teacher in a German 
Rb-pXst',* r. n. 'I'o take food , to feast. Pope. [R.] university. OenU Mag. 

tRB-PABT^VRB, (r^-pftst^yvir) n. Entertainment. Sfiak. RB-PINE^, v. n. [re and pine.] [i. RxriivED ; pp. hbpiriso, 

fRl-pX'TRf-XTE, V. a. [repatnern old Fr. ; re and patrion L.] bbpirbd.I To murmur , to complain ; to firet ; to be dis- 

To restore to one’s own home or country. Cotgrave. contented , to envy. 

i Rfi-pX-TRJ-A'TipN,* R. Return to one’s country. WoUon. Rb-pin'¥R, r. One who repines or murmurs. 

LB-pAy', V. a. [repaycTn Fr.] [u repaid ; pp. rspatiro, RB-piN'fNO, n. Act of murmuring or complaining. 
REPAID.] To pay back in return, in requital, or in re- Rb-pIn’ino-ly, od. With complaint ; with murmuring, 

venge; to recompense ; to requite good or ill, to reim- Rb-PI*Ace', r. a. [replacern Fr.J [u replaced ; pp. beplac- 

burse , to return. iRo* replaced.] To put again in a place ; to put in a new 

Efi-pAY^*^ V, a. To pay again, or a second time. Clarke. place. [replacery Fr.] To put another in the place of 

R£-pAy’A'BL^i* °>8y be repaid. SmarU that taken away : to substitute. 

R£-PAY’MBR'Yy a. Act of repaying , the thing repaid. R£-plAce’,* v. a. To place anew. WilUame. 

RB-p£ai>’, (r^pei’) V. a. [rappeisr, Fr.l [i. repealed ; pp. Rb-pi.Ace'MBNT,* r. Act of replacing. Qu. Rev. 
BBPEAURo, REPEALED.] To revcrse by authority ; to an- Eb-plA^'ino,* r. The act of replacing or jdacing anew, 
nul ; to call back legally ; to abrogate ; to revoke. R£-plait'. v. a. To plait anew : to add another fold. 

RB-PfiAL’, R. Act of repealing , abrogation of a law ; re- Re-plXnt', v a. [replantern Fr.J To plant anew. Bacon. 

call ; revocation ; abrogation. RS-plXnt’a-ble, a. That may be replanted. Cotgrave. 

RB-p£al'a-BLE,* a. That may be repealed. SeotL RE-plan-TA'tiqn, n. Act of planting again. HaUywelL 

RB-PRal’BR* ^ ^ho repeals or revokes. Burke. — An R£-PL.EAD^* v. n. To plead a second time. Aeh. 
advocate for the repeal of the union of Ireland with Eng- EC-pl£ad’bR»* (Asmo) A second pleading. Blacketone. 
land. D. O' Conned. RB-PI.£n'|sh, v. a. [repleon from rs and plenue, L.1 [l rb- 

1^-p£at^, (rB-pStO V. a, [rqssto, L.; ratter, Fr.] [l be- plbrishbd; pp. repleriihino, repleriiheo.] To sup- 

PEATED ; pp. REPBATiRO, REPEATBD.] To Iterate , to do, ply; to stock ; to fill. [fTo complete. Skaik] 

perform, or spook again ; to recapitulate ; to recite ; to re- v. n. To recover the former fiuness. Bacon. 

hearse. RB-Pt^fii^'lSH-BB,* r. One who replenishes. Hakluyt. 

RB-p£at^ r. a repetition. — (Afits.) A mark or character RB-PLfilf'lSH-MfiNT,* r. Act of replenishing. Ch. Ob. 

denoting the repetition of the part which it bounds. RB-pl£tb\ a. [replst, Fr. ; repletuen L.] Full ; completely 

RB-P£AT'Bi>y*p. a* Spoken anin ; done again , iterated. filled ; quite fulL 

RB-P£AT'Bt>*t<Yf ad. Over and over ; more than once. RB-pi<£te'n£88,* r. Fulness ; repletion. Scott, 
RB-p£at'bb, r. He or that which repeats: — a watch that Eb-plE'tfqn, r. [Fr.] The state of being too Aill ; fol- 
strikes the hour, on the pressing of a spring. ness. Bar.on, 

tR£P-B-i>A'TiQN, R. [npedatRs, L.] A going back. More. RB-Pi-£'T)yE, a. [rSpUtify old Fr.] Replenishing; filling 
RB-P£l^ V. a. [r^Mo. L.] [l rbpbllbo; pp. bbpblliro, Cotgrave. [R.] 

RBPaLLBo.] To drive back ; to repulse ; to resist ; to drive RB-PL£'T(y£-LY) ad. So as to be filled. Summary cf Da 
Vm. Bartae, 

RB-PBL'. V. R. To act with force contrary to force Im- RB-PLfiv'l-VBLB, a, [replegiahlie, low L,] That may be 
preeevdn to make eslstance. — (ATsd.) To act with re- replevied ; bailable. 

pelliag power, by preventUig a tumor, foe. RB-PLfiv'jif ,« n. (Lam) An action of tort, In which the 


\ a. Containing rep- 
i etition. Btblioth 


BBPBAURo, RBPBALBD.J To revcrse by authority ; to an- 
nul ; to call back legally ; to abrogate ; to revoke. 
RB-PfiAL’, R. Act of repealing , abrogation of a law ; re- 
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call ; revocation ; abrogation. 

RB-P£AL’a-BLE,* a. That may he repealed. ScotL 

RB-PRal’BB* n. One who repeals or revokes. Burke. — An 
advocate for the repeal of the union of Ireland with Eng- 
land. D. O' Conned. 

1^-p£at^, (rp-pfitO «. a, [repetOn L. ; rSpitor, Fr.] [l be- 
FEATED ; pp. REFEATIRO, REFEATBD.] To Iterate , tO do, 
perform, or spook again ; to recapitulate ; to recite ; to re- 
hearse. 

RB-p£at^ r. a repetition. — (Mue.) A mark or character 


RB-p£at'bb, r. He or that which repeats : — a watch that 
strikes the hour, on the pressing of a spring. 

tR£P-B-l>X'TiQN, R. [repedatuon L.] A going back. More. 

RB-P£l^, V. a. [rqfeUon L.] [l rbfelleo; pp. bbfblliro, 
mBFELLBo.] To dilve back ; to repulse ; to resist ; to drive 

RB-PBL'. V. R. To act with force contrary to force Im- 
preeevdn to make eslstance.— (ATsd.) To act with re- 
pelliag power, by preventiBg a tumor, foe. 
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^^rrirro, M»i.*YijBo.j (Law) To take back! by 
B ***i®lt* distrained or iUefallv seized. ^ 

•««»*«• See RaPLBTiir. 

KBP i4j-cXifT,* n. One who makes a reply. CA. Ob, 
RES/J'i’SzJS’I ’ replicated. Loudoiu 

A repetition. Bumev, 

Hkp LI-cAt-^d,* a. Folded back. BeitMtU, 
Ekp-Li-CA'TIQN, n. [re;>/ico, L.1 [A rebound. «iak.l A 
S^ — (X«*£>) Tile third stage in the 
fendant»8 pfei” , the plaintiff’s answer to the do 
E?-plI'?r, n. One who replies. 

Pr.] [i. tLKTLlKD ; pp, M- 

te.poi.<i rto^i'iHlww. “ *“ “ 

»k'« »'’ *■ “^r Is "“li.?”;*” "‘•wer- JlfiUm. 

“ L J'n.wl!; ’’*'*• *■ “*<* to 

JoirTder''^*^ ”™**°**”^^ * return to an answer j are- 
in S^IJlind i t****’®^’ replace, /amiwon. [Used 

^*'•3 SSPORTBD ; pp. RKPORT- 

popular rumor j to relate ; 
to give an account of; to return. 

*^BAnnIT l popular fame, repute; hearsay; — 

noise; repercussion: — an account of the 
operations, proceedings, or condition of any institution 
or matter ; an account of a law case ; a statement made 
by a committee or public officer. 

"• reports. — (Law) One who re- 

ports the proceedings of courts or public bodies. 

^ or common fame. Skak. 


exhibits a likeness ; a substitute j one authortzed to act 
I^Mhers j a deputy ; an elected member <rf a leglslaUve 

ad. By repnseiitatloii ; viearl- 

n. One who lepresents j a representa* 

n. Image ; represeiitatioii. Bp, Tay- 


«». L^epoT^ repontus, UJ [t, Rupoizn ; pp. rr- 
POBINO, REPOSZD.J To lay to rest ; to place, as in confi- 
dence or trust , to lodge ; to lay up. 

t>. ». f r^ossr, Fr.J To sleep; to be at rest or 
ease , t<r rest ; to recline. 

E^^po^e', n. [r^as, Fr.j Sleep ; rest ; quiet ; ease ; cause 
of rest ; — m a picture, that kind of harmony when noth- 


E¥-PRSS8^, V, a, [reprassus, L.J [i. reprrssro ; pp. iuiprzss.. 
ino, BZPRBssRn.] To crush ; to put down i to subdue ; to 
restrain : to suppress. 

B^-PRfiss'BR, ». One who represses. Sksnsood. 

R9-pr£s siQN, (r^pr£8h^\^n) n. Act of repressing. 

K^-PRes'S|VE, a. Having power to repress ; repressing. 

fi5-PR£8’8jVE-LV,* ad. In a repressive manner. BUm, 

tE^.PRitV'^L, (r 9 -prfiv'*l) n. Reprieve. Overlmrv, 

E?-pri£ve', (r9-pr«v0 v. a, [reprendr*, rfptVj [». rr- 
PRiRTRD ; pp. RRPRiRTiifQ, RBPRiRVRD.] To respite after 
sentence of death ; to give a reprieve or respite. 

R£-pri£ve’, (r^-prfiv') a. The suspension of the execution 
of a sentence for a certain time ; a respite after sentence 
of death. 

R£p-R)-mXnd^, V. a. [rdprimatuUr, Pr. ; reprimOf [u rrp- 
RlMAIfDRD ; pp. RBPRIMANniNOiRSPRIIIARDRD.l To chldo *, 
to check ; to reprehend ; to reprove ; to rebuke ; to cen- 
sure. * * 

Rfip'Rl-MXfiTD, 7U [rSprmand»f Pr.] Reproof ; reprehension ; 
censure ; rebuke : — a censure which a public officer pro- 
nounces against an offender. 

RR-PRINT', V. a. [i. RRPRINTBD J pp. RRPatlTTl IfO, RBPRIKT- 

again , to renew tlie impression of. 

RE PRINT, n. A reYinpression , a new iminresslon. 

*• [v^Moiia, low L. ; repriaadU^ Fr.j Some- 
thing seized or done by way of retaliation of wronger in- 
jury, particularly by one nation against another. See 
Maruue. Lrttbrs or. 

R¥-PRi§E', n, [repnae^ Fr.j The act of taking something 
m retaliation of injury; reprisal. Drydmi.-^(La'w)jd. Do- 
d actions or payments out of the value of lands, as rent- 
charges or annuities. 

fR^-PRI^E', V, a, [reprendref reprUf Pr.] To take again ; to 
recompense. Spenser. 

Rfi-PRWE’,* V, a. To prize anew. Barkt. 

R£-pr6ach', (r$-pr6ch') v, a, [reprocker, Pr.] [i. b»- 

rROACHRD J pp, RRFROAOHIRO, RRFROACHED.] TO CenSUrO 

In opprobrious terms ; to charge with a fault in severe 
language ; to upbraid ; to blame ; to reprove ; to coii- 
demi^, to vilify , to revile. 

R^-proach', (r^-prSchO ». [reprocke, Pr.] Censure ; infer 
my , shame ; reproof ; abuse ; opprobrium. 


Rf-Pps'sfis? deiwsitory.”* Rb-peoach'bR,* n. One who reproaches. Browne. 

R£-Pps-s£8'siON^«-Doz-za8h'unfiL**/^Aw*it a. Scurrilous; opprobrious; insolent; 
RE-p6tR' ^cirOe I^*To 1. p „ insulting ; abusiVe ; offensive , shaS^eful , vlli. 

Oppr„.rt„ue.y’* 

S W.m’S^T^u’ “i7o*chYrjrwU”^ R?^ip»^ch'f0i.kE 8«.. <ta.my of being reproachft.1 

a rrtiXSSSf" tv* * “r'»p.B*TE, a. fniprobM, L.] Lort to virtue ; ioat to 

iTl u’. grace; abandoned; vitiated , profligate ; corrupt; do- 

wrabir^^* ' Wamablej culpable; cen- praved ; rejected as base. cu«upk, uo. 

R£p-RE-H£N^8i.Bi.K-Nftflii « ni<>»«aKiA».>e.. -..1 ui Rep'bq-bXte, n. One lost to virtue ; an abandoned wretch 

Kfip-RE-HfiN'so-B V *'a, reprobated ; condemnation ; — the act of abandoning, 

-op^CViin* •^‘•-X.to.tornuide.uuot.o/; 

Avhihl* R£P“R 9 -BA'tion-er, r. One who beflds to renrobation. 


*iarRRSEIfTIWO,TlErRE8ESTED.] To 

** thing exhibited were present ; to de- 

*?r. ’ particular character ; — to person- 


A-0g4&, I*. [TtprfMwuHs^ rr.j wormy or re- 
proach ; censurable. 

RB-peoach'br,* n. One who reproaches. Browne. 
EB-PROACH'fOl, a. Scurrilous ; opprobrious ; insolent ; 

insulting ; abusive ; offensive , shameful , vile. 
RB-proach'fOi«-ly, ad, Opurobriuusly ; scurrUously : 
shamefully. 

R¥-PB6ACH'F0i.-lf£8S,* n. Ouality of being reproachful 

Seottm 

R£p'rq-BXte, a. rr^sproAus, h.] Lost to virtue; lost to 
grace; abandoned; vitiated, jvofligate; corrupt; de- 
praved ; rejected as base. 

Rep'eq-bXte, n. One lost to virtue ; an abandoned wretch 
R£p RP-bXte, V. a, [rsproAo, L.1 [u obfrobatsd ; pp. ref^ 
ROBATINO, REPROBATED.] To (lisallow ; to reject ; to con- 
demn ; to censure ; to abandon to ruin or destruction. 
Rfip'RQ-BXTE-MBBS, n. The state of being reprobate. 
Rep'rq-bXt-i^r, n. One who reprobates. JfobU, 


ing reprobated ; condemnation : — the act of abandoning, 
or the state of being abandoned, to eternal destruction , 
— opposed to electioH, 

R£p-rq-BX't 19N-9 r, b. One who beflds to reprobation. 
South, 

R£-pr9-d0ce', V . a. To produce again or anew. B^'otene 
R£-pr9-d09'br, i». One who produces anew. Burke. 
R£-pb9-d0c'TI9N, n. The act of fnoducing anew. 


E£-PR9M-VL-OA'Ti9N,*n, A second promulgation. Pc. Reo. 
RB-PR9dF% n. Blame to the face ; reprehension ; rebuke. 


fR£p.KS.R£iv<paw/iie • p . .. « ... ^ n. oiame lo me race ; reprehension ; rebu 

Kp^EE^tNTTsiT E¥-pr6v^A-blb, a. Deserving reproof ; blamable. 

Mwer * Representing ; having vicwloUR RB-PEdv'A-BLE-NRsfl,* n. State of being reprovable. Dr. 


power. Latham. • ' 

^KfiP-RB-ffiNT'ANT, n. A representative. WotUnu 
ERphimek-tX^tiqn, ». [ft.] Actofrepresemlngj state 
of being represented ; that which represents : a body of 
representaUvesi— a description; image; likeness:— 
decJaralion ; public exhibition. . 


HlBN, Bf»i MdTB, NdR, bOn} bOll, bUb, bOul-^, 9, t, eojti iB, «, £, J, A«rd; aeZ i^ae gi i-vuia 


Rg-PEdv'AE** n. Act of reproving ; reproof. Oent, Mag. 
EB-PBOVE', V, a. [rdprouver. Pr?} [i, refrovxd ; pp. mu- 
FROTIWO, REFROVEDJ To blame; to censure; to (barge 
to the fece with a fault ; to checl^ to chide ; to repre 
bend ; lo reprimand ; to rebuke. [fTo disprove. Shai.' 
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S .PEdv'f %, On« vrho reprovat : a reprebender. 

-PE0ifa% V. e. To pmne a wcond time. JQocfoa* 
BJtp-VA'TtQit,* n. The act of moving or creepmg, aa am*- 
penta. Awwto. 

Kil^TiLE, [r«p'tp, & IT. P. J. a F. 8m. { r«p^n, Jo.] 
N. [repUMf llj An animal that creepa upon the ground, 
moving on its oeliy or with abort feet, aa a aerpent, a tor- 
toiae, or a toad, me £kpstologt. — A mean, grovelling 
wretch. 

RfiF'Tii.E, a. Creeping on the ground, or on many feet. 

a. Relating to reptilea ; reptile. Sdltma*. 
Ra-Pt^B'L}-CAN> a> Relating to a republic ; conformed to a 
republic. 

Ra-pOB^Lj-o^N, N. One who (hvora a republican govern- 
ment, a citizen of a republic. 

RE-pCb'li-c^n-I^m, a. Attachment to a republican form 
of government ; republican principles. 
R¥-pDB'Li-c^ir-lZE,* V. a. To tender republican. JH. 
Young. 

R¥~Pi}B'L)c, a. [raapudltca, Ij. ; ripuhUque^ Fr.] That form 
of government in which the aupreme power ia vested in 
the people, or m representatives elected by the people , a 
commonwealth. — A republic may be either a democracy 
or an aristocracy. In the former, the supreme power is 
vested in the whole body of the people, or in representa- 
tives elected by the people ; in the latter, it is vested in a 
nobility, or a privileged class, of comparatively a small 
number of persons. •— RepuhUc of UtterOf the whole body 
of people who apply themselves to study and learning, 
or to literature and science. 

R£-pOB-L|-cA'TipN, a. A reYmpression of a printed work. 

— (Leue) A secondjiublication. 

R£-pDb'l)sh, «. a. 'ni publish anew. Mountag^ 
R£-pOb^lish-^b,* a. One who republishes. fFarburton. 
EE-p17'd{-^-ble, a. That may be repudiated or rejected ; 
fit to be rejected. Bnley. [R.] 

E9-PO'D|-1tb, c. o. [n^tunb, L. ; ripudter.Fr.] [i. repudi- 
ATEO ; pp. aaptJoiATi aa, repudiated.] To divorce , to re- 
ject ; to put away. Bp. Horolep. To disown or refuse to 
pay , as a debt. McJV\iU. 

E^.pfi -Df-i'TiQN^ a. [Fr.J Act of repudiating ; divorce , 
rejection. MartU. Disavowal or renisal to pay a debt. 
I^dnep Smtth. 

R5-pO'DI-A-TPR,» a. One who repudiates. Foster. 

(r^-pdn') v. a. [repugno^ L . , ripugner^ Fr.] To 
expose ; to make resistance. Sir T. ElyoL 
tRiP'POON', (r^-pilnO v* n. To withstand ; to resist Shak. 
Rgi-POe^B^NCE, ) a. IripugnancCf Fr. j Inconsistency , con- 
R]F-p0o'n.^n-ct, i trariety . reluctance , resistance j op- 
position ; aversion ; unwillingness. 

R^-POa^N^NT, a. [Fr. j repugnant, L.] Contrary j opposite , 
inconsistent ; reluctant j adverse *, hostile j inimical. 
R^-POe'w^NT-Ly, od. Reluctantly , contradictorily. 
tR^-pOo-'niTE,* V. a. To oppose , to resist Tayl^. 
R£'P0L'Lp-LiTE, V, a, [r^tulluleTf Fr.] To bud again. 
HowelL 

R]g-pOL8E^ a. [rspalM, L.] State of being repulsed ; 
check ; refusal ; repulsion. 

R]g-P0LSB^, V. a. [rt^nusas, L.] [t. RBrui.8ED ; pp. repuls- 
lao, REPULSED.] To beat back ; to drive off"} to repel. 
E^-PuLs'iPR, a. One who repulses or beats back. 
R^-Pfit^siQB, (r^-pdl'sh^n) n. [Fr J Act of repelling ; re- 
pulse ; act of driving or beating on. 

R¥-p0l' 8)VB, a. Driving off, tending to repel ; repelling. 
Rk-pOl^sq-ry,* o. Tending to repuJse ; repulsive. jSsA. 
Ee-pUr'chase, V. a. To buy or purchase again. 
R£-p0'R1-fy,* V. 0. To punfy agam. Dmud. 
R£p'V-t^-ble, o. Having good repute, respectable : cred- 
itable ; honorable. 

R£p'V’T^-ble-n£bs, a. State of being reputable. 
RftP'V-T^-BLY, od. In a reputable manner. 

RfiP-V-TA'TiQjf, a. [Fr.] Good repute, credit, honor; 
Ikme ; character, goM or bad. 

tR^-PO'TA-TlVE-JtY,* ad. According to repute. Jf.E.El- 
der*. 

RjP-pOTE', «. 0 . [rqnUOf L. ; rd^er, Fr.] [t. reputed ; pp. 
REPUTiao, reputed.] To bold ; to account ; to think ; 
to estimate ; to esteem. Skak. 

RiP-pOte^ a. CtuurRcCar ; reputation ; credit 
R¥-pOt^¥D,* o. Having repute ; estimated ; esteemed. 
R^-pOt^^d-ly, ad. In common estimation : by repute. 
tR9'P(^TE^L|lS8, a. DisieputaUe ; disgraceml. Skak. 
RE-<tu£sT^ (r9-RWdstO n. [rsgassts, old Fr.j Petition ; en- 
treaty ; prayer ; suit ; demand : — repute , credit : — state 
of being dMired. 

R£-autaT^ (r^-kwdstO [<• rkiurstrd ; pp. reruest- 
I ao, EBRUEsTRD.] To Rsk ; to soUclt ; to entreat ; to de- 
mand. 

) requests ; petitioner, 
i) V. a. To rtttirimMt 8kak» 

UiQViMM.irVkw^0rraLfw^m) [rd'kw^^ 8 W. 
P. J. F. Jo. K. firV; Mwe^Sslyn. [rseS^lmiisa- 
tive rtguim^ L. « rest*’] A hymn m wbicn rest Is im- 
plofed for the dead. — It it called psgatsst, because the 


introite in the msMee for the dead begir wHh this word 
->Rest; quiet; peace. 

fEk-QUl'V-TQ-RY, a. [reguietorium^ low h.] A sepulchre 
Woeetr. 

Rfi'QUIN,* a, [Fr.] A species of shark. Kirby. 

R^-QUIR'^l-BLE, a. That may be required. HaJU. 

R£-aulR£*, (T9-kwlr*) t>. a. [reguirOf L.; regu^ir, Fr.l [<. 
asquraao; pp. aaquiRiao, RgqyiRED.J To deroana, to 
ask as of right , to make necessary , to need ; to requend. 

Rip-QulRE’MfNT,* a. That which is required ; requisition. 
BaUey*s Duty John Footer. Ch. Ob.y Ec, Rev.y Sec. A word 
much used in the United States . less used, though now In 
good use, in England. 

Ri?-quIr'er, (r9-kwlr'?r) n. One who requires. 

R£q'ui-sItb, (rfik'w^zlt) a. [re^isitiw, L.] Necessary; 
needful ; required by the nature of things ; essential ; ei 
pedient 

Rbq'ui-^Ite, (rdk^w^zYt) a. Any thing necessary. 

RfiQ'ui-flTE-tY, (rdk'w^-zlt-l^) od. In a requisite map 
ner. 

R£q'uj-9Yte-n£s&, a. State of being requisite. 

R£Q-U|-9l"TipN, (rfik-w^-zlsh'vn) n. fPr.] Act of requir- 
ing , that which is required , demand ; application for a 
thing as of right. 

R£q-U|-9I"tiqn-Ist,* (rSk-W9-zY8h'vn-l8t) n. One who 
makes requisition. Fo. Qu. Rev. 

R^-quI^'I-tIvb, (r^-kwYz'p-tYv) a. Indicating demand. 
Harrie. 

R£-quT 9 'i-tTve,* a. He or that which makes requisition. 
Harrie. 

RE-quI^'I-tq-ry, o. [regaisthiA, L.] Sought for; demand- 
ed. [r.] 

RE-qui'TjJ.l, a. Act of requiting ; return for any good or 
bad office ; reward ; recompense ; compensation ; retri- 
bution ; amends , satisfaction. 

RE-quIte', (i^kwlt') V. a. [u reruited; pp. reruitiwo, 
RBRuiTSD.] To repay; to retaliate good or ill; to recom- 
pense , to reward. 

RE-QUlT'EB, (r9-kwlt'9r) n. One who requites. 

RBre'moOse, n. A bat. See Rearmouse. 

R£re'wArd,* n. See Rearward. 

R£-sXil', V. a. To sail again ; to sail back. Pope. 

R£*sale, n. A second sale; sale at second hand. 

R£-eA-LUTE', V. a. [resalutOy L. ; reealuery Fr.] To salute 
anew ; to salute in return. 

fRCs'c^T^ a. A ransom , a release. Hakluyt. 

RE-scInd', (r^-sIndO v. a. [rtecmdoy L. ; rescindery [l 
RE scirroEo; pp. REtciaDiao, REtciifDED.j To cut off; to 
abrogate, as a law ; to abolish. 

RE- 8 cInd'a-ble,* a. That may be rescinded. Story. 

RE-scInd'ment,* n. Act of rescinding. Story. 

RE-scYe'eiqn, (rf-slzh'yn) n. [rcActswn, Fr. ; rfscissus, L.] 
A cutting off ; abrogation. Bacon. 

RE-80I§'SQ-RY, [r9-8lz'zvr-9, fV. Ja. K. Sm. Wb. ; rSs'sjs- 
sSr-?, & .* r?-8lB'89-r9, P.] a. Having the power to cut off 
or abrogate. BumeL [r.J 

Rfis'eops,* or Rfes'evE,* n. {Law) An illegal taking away 
and setting at liberty of a distress taken, or of a person 
arrested by process of law. Bouvier. A writ which lies 
for a rescue. Wkishaw. 

RE- 8 CR 1 be', (r^-skrlb') v. a. \i^eerib 0 y L.] [t rxscribed ; 
pp. RxicRiBiffo, REsoRiBED.] To Write back , to write over 
again. Howell. 

R£^cr 1 pt, n. [resent, Fr. ; reecriptumy L.] An answer of 
an emperor when consulted, having the force of an edict ; 
an edict. Bacon. — A counterpart. Bowter. 

RE-scrYp^tiqn, n. Act of writing or answering back. Todd. 

RE'BCRIp'TJVE-I.Y,* ad. By rescript. SmarU 

R£s^cv-A-bl£, a. {reecoteabley old Fr.j That may be res- 
cued. 

R£s'cOe, (rfis'kii) r. a. [rMeue, low L.] [i. rescued ; pp 
RESCUING, RESCUED.] To Set fVee foom any violence, con- 
finement, or danger ; to set free ; to liberate ; to save : — 
to take by illegal rescue. 

Rfis'cOE, (rSs^kfi) n. [reecoueeey old Fr. ; reeeneeue, low L.] 
Deliverance from violence, danger, or confinement.— 
(Law) A forcible retaking of goods or persons detained by 
le^ authority. 

R£s'ov-E^ n. One who rescues. 

R£S'CV8-s££'>* {Law) One in whose favor a rescue is 
made. Crabb. [Rj 

REs-c0s*85R,*n. One who makes a rescue ; rescuer. Crabby 

RE-b£arch*, (rE-sdrehO n. [rscksrcAe, Fr.] Inquiry ; search ; 
examination ; investigation ; semtiny. 

RE-«£aroh', V. a. To examine ; to inquire ; ,to search 

fFoWm. 

RE'8 £arch*er, n. One who makes research or inquiir. 

RE>s£aboh^pOl,* a, Haking or implying research. CoU- 
ridge. 

RS-seat*, V. a. To seat again. Druden. 

RE-bRc’tiqn, «. [oid Fr.j Act of cuttiBg or paring off 


Ri-«£iZE', (rd-sfizO V. 0. To seise or lay hold on again 
Rfi- 8 £iz'EB, (rd-edz*9r) n. One who seises again. 


A. £f It Ot 0, £, akartf Ay *t l> Vi cAsears. — PARE, fXr, fXst, fAll; UftiR, ttlE 
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^ E«»aie<l ««i*ure. Bttetm 
R£<6£ll^** V. a. To tell again. CUur^ 
tR«-s&M'BL 4 L>BLX, «. Tbat may be eoinpared. Oowr, 
B»-sJfcM'BL^NCB, (r 9 -*«m'Wani) n. [reetem^Aztictf) Fr.l 
Likenees , aimtUtude \ rt^reaentation j aunilarity. 

£lf^BL£y (r 9 "a^im^bl i v. a. [rMJMiMery Fr.J (i. aasaM- 
auao; pp, axsaMBLiao, aaiaMai,ao.] [To repreaent aa 
like aomeUuiig else. RaUtgh,] To be like , to nave like- 
Deaato} to appear aimilaa to. 

Rf-f fiM^BLBBy* ». One who reaemblea. 

R£-8£.nd', e. 0 . To send a^in , to send back. Shak, 
R$-^NT', V. «. [rswentir, Fr.] [i. bsiknt£o , pp, astcRT- 
iNu, RsiaifTaD.J [fTo take well or ill. Rocea.] To take 
ill , to consider as an injury or affront \ to be angry in 
consequence of. 

RB-fkNT'^a, n. One who resents. 

R^-gfiKT'FOz., a. Feeling resentment; angry; malignant; 

easily provoked to anger ; irascible. 

R¥-^fiNT'iN&-LV, od. With resentment ; with auger. 
tR^-stNTOVE, (rp>2dQt^lv) a. Ready to resent. Thonuon. 

MBKT, n. Iretsentinunty Fr.] Act of resenting ; 
deep sense of injury ; auger prolonged ; indignat.ou ; 
wrath. 

Rfi^jpil-vi'Tipw, n, [Fr.l The act of reserving ; state 
of being reserved ; any thing kept in reserve ; reserve ; 
concealment in the mind ; something kept bcuik ; cus- 
tody. 

fRj^-skRV'A TlVE, 0. Reserving. Cotgrave, 
Bg:-^£EV'A-TQ-RV, n, [r^ssrsow-, Fr.J A place in which 
things are reserved ; depository , repository. 

(r^arv') e. «. [rdseroer, Fr^j reserve, L.] [u 
axsERVBD , pp. usaaviNO, aasaarso.] To keep in store ; 
to save to some other purpose ; to retain ; to keep ; to 
hold , to preserve. 

R¥-$kKV£^ n. Store kept untouched ; something 

reserved or kept for exigence ; something concealed in 
the mind , reservation j exception ; prohibition ; excep- 
tion in fovor ; retention : — the habit of keeping back or 
being silent . silence ; taciturnity : — modesty ; caution 
In personal behavior. 

R£-g£KVED^ (r^zhrvdO a. Modest; not loosely free: — 
not communicative , taciturn ; not open ; not frank. 
R¥-§kRV'£D-LV, ad. With reserve ; not frankly : coldly. 
R£-ij;lERV^£l>-N£88, n. Want of Rankness ; reserve. 
R£g-¥R-v££^* n. {Law) One to whom something is re- 
served , opposed to ressrvor. Story. 

R^-fkRV^ER, (rp-24!rv'9r) n. One who reserves. fTotton. 
Kfi^jgR-voiR^ (rfix-fr-vwdrO n, [Fr.l A place where any 
thing is kept in store, as water : a cistern ; a pond. 
Rfi^^R-voR',* n. (Law) One who reserves. Story. 
R$-s£t',* V. a. (Scotland) To harbor; to receive stolen 
goods. Jamteoon. 

Rjg-sfiT',* R. (Scotch law) The act of receiving stolen goods. 

Bouvier. The act of harboring an outlaw. Crabb, 
Rfi-flfiT',* V. a. To set or compote anew. Burney. 
RB-s£t^tbr,* r. (Scotch law) A receiver of stolen goods. 
Bouvxer. 

R£-8fiT'TLE, V. 0. To settle again. 

R£-s£T^TLS-MfiMT, R. Act of aettling again ; new settle- 
ment 

R£-shApe',* V. a. To shape anew. Ed. Rev. 

||tRfi$'}-^NCJB, frdx'^gns, Sm. f rfi'sh^-gns, Jit. ; r^-sX^gns, 
& ; rezj^ns, JT.] r. [rsMAmtiss, Fr. ; reseancia, low L.j 

B (^w) ^sidence ; abode ; dwelling. Bacon. 

4lNT, a. Resident ; mvsent in a place, ^eneer. 
tR£yj-gJirT,*R. [rsMdent, Fr.] A resident; an officer resid- 
ing in a distant place. Svr J. Mawktna. 

R:g-^lDB', (i^zIdO V. R. [rssidse, L. ; rietdert Fr.] [t. rrsid- 
Bo ; pp. RBSioirro, xbsidbo.] To have abode , to live , to ; 
dwell ; to inhabit, to sojourn. — [rsndo, L. To sink; to 
subside ; to ikll to the bottom. Boyle.] 

Rfis'f-PfiMCE, R. [rieidenee^ Fr.] Act of dwelling in a 
place; place of abode; dwelling, domicile; habitation; 
abode. [tSediment. Bacon,] 

B£i;j')-d£n-cv, n. Same as reetdenep. Hale. 

Rfig^l-DfiNT, a. [reeidenat L.) Dwelling , having abode in 
anv place ; stationary , residing ; fixed. 

Bfis^ofiNT, n. One who resides in a place : — a minister 
of state sent to continue, for some time, at the court of a 
foreign prince or state. 

Bfig^{-DfiNT-BB,* R. One who resides ; a resident. Ch. Ob. 
B£g-}-DfiM'Tl^L,*' a. Relating to residence. Waterland. 
Rfi^{-l>£N'Tj-^-RV, (rCa-f-ddn'sh^-g-r?) a. Holding resi- 
dence. More. 

Rkg-^pfiN^Tl-A-By. (r<B-^<n^ah 9 -g-r 9 ) r. An ecclesiastic 
who keejps a certain residence. [ Wodd. 

Rfis-i-p£N'T}-A-B¥-8HlP,* R. The station of a residentiary. 
R£-RID'£B, a* One who resides : a resident. 

Rg^p'V ' - 

the ref’ 

*^?irtSng or "entitled to,' the msidiie or remain'^. ~ Re- 
'mdMMrylegalee.ow who has the residue an estate alter 
all other legacies and demanda are paid. 


flD'BB, a* One who resides : a resident. 

(rg-Kld'VM'gl) a. [residatwnf L.j Relating to 
3 residue ; remaining. Crabb, [bJ 

a. Residual.— (2^) Re- 


Rtf'l-PfiB, (rix'g-dfi} a. [rdsida, Fr. ; residmua, L.] The 
remainuif pert , toet irolch la leR ; remainder , the 
rest. 

R^-sIp^V-Oh,* r. [L.] (Ckem.) The residue, remainder, or 
what is Isft, in any obemical process. Oraib. 

R£-qflaN', (r^^n') e. «. [rds^fasr, Fr,: rssv*«, I,.] [». aa- 
sioKBD , pp. aBsioKiNo. aatieMRD.] To give up ; to yield 
up ; to give up in confioenca ; to renounce ; lo relinquish ; 
to abdicate; to submit, particularly to Providence. 
tRB-^iGN', (r^zinM r. Resignation. Bemm , 4* FL 
Rfi-BiGN^* {r6-sln0 p* a. To sign again. Eney. 
R£g-)G-NA'TipN, (Hiz-ig-na^abyn) r. [Fr.] Act of restgii- 
ing ; state of being resigned ; pi^ence ; endurance i sub- 
mission , acquiescence , submission to Providence. 
R£-i^iGNEp',* (ry-zlndO p> a. Having made a resignation : 

— feeling resignation ; submlsaive. 

R£-^ioN'£D-LY, (ry-aln'^-ly) ad. With resignation. 
R£9-1GN-££\* (tHz-f-nB') n. (Law) The party to whom a 
thing is resigned. Hailey. 

R¥:' 9 iON'£R, (ry-zXn'yr) a. One who resigns. 
fR^g-flGN'MBMT, (ry-zln'mynt) r. Reeignation. WaUon. 
tR£-giiLE', e. R. To start back ; to fly imm a purpose. JD- 
lie. 

8 R£-gtI.^|-£NCE, (ry-zlP^ns) ) r. [remlio, L.] The act 

RB-slL'i-fiN-cy, (r^zIl'^n-B?) ] of atarting or leaping 
back. Bacon. 

liRk-slL'i-fiNT, [ry-zll'y-^nt, W. P. Jo. Sm. ; r^lPyynt, S. 

F. A.l 0 . [resuieni , L.] Starting or springingback. 
R£9 -|-l 1 "tipn, (rhz-t-lIshVn) «• [rMi/to, L] Resilience. 
Rfi^'lN, R. [r^me, Fr.; restno, L.J A vegetable principle 
exuding firom certain trees, Inflammable, hard when 
cool, viscid when heated, insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alcohol ; inspissated turpentine ; rosin. 
R£^'|N-}-form,« o. Having the form of resin. Smart. 
R£§-i-NiF'£R-o08,* a. Yielding resin. Ure. 
R£y'}-No-B-E£c'TRio,* a. Exhibiting what was formerly 
called n^ative electricity. Ure. 

R£s^lN-otJS, a. [riatneux^ Fr.] Containing resin ; consisting 
or resin; resembling resin. — AMtRtms electrieay^ that 
kind of electricity which a tube of resin exhibits by 
friction on a rubber of wool, otherwise called negutiee 
electricity ; opposed to vUreoue electricity. 
R£^'IN-oOs-n£s 8 , r. The quality of being resinous. 
R£8-i-Pls'c£NCEy R. [Fr. ; reeiptsceiUM^ low L.] Wisdom 
after the fact ; repentance. fV. Mountague. [r.J 
R^-^Xst^ V. a, [r 0 j>wte, L. ; riaistery Fr.J [». HXBitTzo; pp. 
azfisTiRQ, RxsitTZD.J To oppose , to strive or act against ; 
to withstand , to thwart , not to admit impression or 
force from. 

RB-gl8T', e. R. To make opposition. Shak. 

RB-sIST'^NCE, n. [r^tance, Fr.] Act of resisting ; oppo 
sitioD , the quality of not yielding to force or externa) im- 
pression : — a resisting force, or a power tiiat acts in oi»- 
position to another, so as to destroy or dimmish its effect. 
tRjp-slBT'^NT, R. He or tbat which resists. Peareon. 
R^-^IST'br, n. One who resists. .Buetin. 
Rjp-^lST-l-BlL'l-TY, R. duality of being resistible 
RB-^Ist^I-BLE, a. That may be resisted. 

Ri^^lST'ivE, 0 . Having power to resist. B. Joneon. [R.J 
RB-§fX8T'LB9S, a. Irresistible , that cannot be resisted or 
opposed : — that cannot resist ; helpless. 
RB-slsT'EB8<3-Ly, od. So as not to be opposed or denied. 
Rfi^'p-Efi-BLE, [r6z'9-10-bJ, fF. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. ; r^-sSi'- 
y-bl, 5.] a. [rbeolubley Fr. ; re and eolubiUe^ L.] That may 
be melted, mssolved, or resolved ; resolvable. 
R£ 9 'C>-EiJ-BLE-N£ 88 ,* R. Quality of being resoluble. 
Boyle. 

Rfi§'p-LftTE,e. MfoZu, Fr.] Determined , decided ; fixed, 
constant ; steady ; firm ; iiersevenng ; unshaken. 
R£§'0-bOTE, R. A determined person. Sfcok. [a.] 
Rk^'O-EtlTB-Ly, ad. In a resolute manner ; firmly 
Rfi^'p-LOTE-irBSS, n. Quality of being resolute. 
RfiB-p-iifl'TIQN, (rfiz- 9 -Ifi'Bhvn) n. [rwolatw, L.] Act of re- 
solving; state of being resolved ; that which is resolved , 
fixed determination ; settled thought , constancy ; firmness ; 
steadiness : — the act of clearing of difficulties ; analy 
sis ; act of sejimrating any thing into constituent parts ; 
dissolution: — determination of a cause in court, detla- 
rallon passed by a public body. 

Rfi^O-LfJ'TiQN-BR, »»• One who makes a resolntiou. Bur- 

Bfi?P-?i?'TipN-lBT,* R. One who makes a resolution. Qn. 
X0V fR*l 

B£s'p-lo’-TIVE, a. [rieolutif, Fr.] Having the power to dis- 
solve. Holland, [R 1 . ^ 

RE-sdi.v'A Bl'®. <»* That may be resolved, referred, or re- 
duced ; admitting separation of parts ; dissolvable ; ca- 
pable of solution ; solvable. , , , 

Rb-sOlyb', (re-zMvO V- a. [resoho, h.) Tu rrsoltzo j pp 
aasojLTiRO, RRsoi.tsD.] To inform ; to tree ftom a doubt 
or difficulty ; to solve ; to clear ; to aettle in an opinion , 
to determine ; to purpose ; to Ilk ; to eoAfirto : — to reduce 
into component parts ; to analyse ; to melt ; to dissolve ; 
to relax. 
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Ei^sGtiVS^ (ra-iinv') V. n. To determine } to decree with- 
in one*! eelri to be fixed ; — to melt , to be diaeolved. 

&]|p- 4 dLVB'. (r^-xSlvO A resolution } fixed determination ; 
a declaration of a public body. 

Rf-s^LTBo',* (r^ablvd') a. I^tennined ; firm ; resolute. 

Rj 9 -s 6 LV^ 9 Z>-Ly, ad. With firmness and constancy. 

Resolution j constancy; firmness. 

R^sdLy^BNO,* n. (Aritk.) A number which arises from 
increasing the remainder after subtraction^ in extracting 
the square or cube root. Crabh. 

Rf.^dLv'^NT, n. [rsssZvsiM, L.1 That which causes solu- 
tion a substance used to disperse a tummr. 

R]^- 96 LV'j?NTy* a. Having power to dissolve. X^udsn. 

RB-$dLV'BR, n. He or that which resolves. 

Rj^-^dLV'fNO,* n. Resolution ; determination. 

R£s^q-nXnce, (r£zVn)tns) n. [Fr. ; reaono^ L.] A return 
of sound ; resound : broncophony. BoyU. 

Rfif^P'NANT, a. [Fr. ; raronaiw, L.] Resounding; return- 
ing sound. MtUon. 

R^-borb', V . a. [rfisorbeoy L.] To swallow up. Yovng. 

Rlp-e(^R'B¥NT, a. [resorbetu.h.] Swallowing up. fVMuU. 

RB-95et^ V . n. [rMsortir, Pr.] [i. sksortso ; m . rbsort- 
iiro, RssoRTE^ To have recourse; to go often; to re- 
pair. (Late) To fall back. Hole. 

R9-^5rts n. [ressortf Pr.] Frequency ; assembly ; meet- 
ing ; concourse , confluence ; act of visiting ; movement ; 
resource. — JLast rssort, last resource; the highest tribu- 
nal. — Demur ruort, last resource. 

RB-fdRT'^R, «. One who resorts or frequents. 

Re-IoOnd^ (r^-zdQndO e. a. [rwono, Li. ; rdsoansr, Fr.] 

[i RXIOUNDXD , pp. RSSOUNDlIfO, REIOUEDED.] TO OCbO ; 

to sound back; to return as sound; to celebrate by 
sound , to sound , to tell so as to be heard far. 

Ri^-^oOnd', e. «. To be echoed back ; to be much and 
loudtv mentioned. 

RB- 9 < 5 und', «. Echo ; return of sound. BeaumonL [R.] 

Rg'sbOiCD,* V . a. To sound again. 

R]g- 8 dUBC£', (r^-sOrsO n, [rMs<mrce, Pr.] Any source of 
aid or support; an expedient to which many resort; 
means; resort. 

RB-sdaRCE'LiBss, (r^-sdrs^l^s) a. Wanting resource. 

R£-SdW', frS-afl') e. a. To sow anew. Bacmt. 

R£-ep2AK\ V n. To speak again ; to answer. 

R¥-8P£ct', V. a. [respeetug^ L. ; respecter^ Fr.] [i. rbbfbct- 
Eo ; fp. RESPXCTiiro, RE5PXOTSO.J To esteem , to honor; 
to prize ; to regard ; to have regard to ; to consider with 
honor or a degree of reverence ; — to have relation to ; to 
look toward. 

Rjp-SPfiCT^. %. [Pr. ; reepeehUf L.] Regard ; attention ; rev- 
erence ; Donor ; deference ; esteem ; good-wUl ; partial 
regard ; manner of treating others , consideration ; esti- 
mation ; motive ; relation ; reference. 

RE-spficT-A-BlL'l-TYj n. Cluality of being respectable. 

RB-spficT'VBLE, a, [reepeetiUile. Fr.J Worthy of respect; 
venerable ; reputable ; estimable ; of good quality ; mod- 
erately good. 

Rf-apfict^VBLE-Nfias, n. State or quality of being re- 
spectable: reflfiectability. 

R 9 -sp£ct'^-blYi od. In a respectable manner ; reputably. 

RE-spftcT^¥i>}*P< a. Regarded or treated with respect. 

EB-sp£ct^iPR, a. One who respects. 

RB-spSct^fOl^ a. Pull of respect; civil; obedient, duti- 
ful; ceremonious. 

RB-sp£ct^pOl-ly, ad. In a respectftil manner. 

RB-apfioT'F0L-N£88, n. The quality of being respect- 
ftil. 

RY:-spficT'}NO,* prep. Having respect to; concerning. 
Hiley. 

RB- 8 p£c'tive, (re-spfik'tiv) a. Particular ; relating to par- 
ticular persons or things ; not collective, but several. — 
[respeettff Fr.] Relative ; not absolute. [fWorthy of rever- 
ence ; respectable. Shak. Careful. Hooker.] 

R 9 - 8 Ffto'TiVE-LY« od. In a respective manner ; particu- 
larly ; as each belongs to each ; relatively ; not absolute- 
ly; p^ially 

Bg:- 8 PficT^Lf 88 , a. Having no respect ; disrespectftil. [r.] 

RB-sp£oT'i.i: 8 S-irfi 88 , ii. State of being respsctless. SheC- 

tOM, 

tR 9 - 8 PitR 8 B^ V. a. [reepernUf L.] To sprinkle; to dis- 
nerse In smul jSm. 7\tvlor. 

R 9 - 8 PRr^ 8 IPN, (r^pdr's^vn) «. [respervio, L.] Act of 
sprinkling. [r.j 

R¥- 8 PlR-.ii-BU.^}-TY,* n. State of being respirable. Med. 
Jour. 

R^-bpIr^^-BLE, [re-splr^a-bl, Jo. Sm. Wb. Toddi rds'p^ 
ry-bl, P.K.'l a. That can respire ; that can be respired. 

R£ 8 -P|-bX^T 1 QN, r. [Pr. ; reeptratie, L.] Act of retiring , 
act of br^sihing : — the function by which the nutrient, 
circulating fluid of an organised body is submitted to the 
Influence of air, for the purpose of changing its proper- 
ties. Brande. Relief flrom toil ; intervaL Jfy. MM. 

EV-«p1be', V. R. [reipiro, L. ; ratpirerf Fr.J [i REsriBin ; 
pp. EEsriRiKo, szspiRBo.J To breathe ; to inhale j to 
catch breath ; to take breath ; to rest 


R9-aplASS V. 0 . To breathe out , to send out in exhale 
tione. 

R£8-P|.rX'T1QII-AL,« o. Relating to respiration. Ck. Ob. 
Rft8'P|-RX-T9R,* n. An instrument formed of flattened 
silver or gilt wires, fitted to cover the mouth, over which 
it is retained l^jiroper bandages, used as a safeguard 
for weak lungs. Brande. 

RE-spTr^X-t<>-RY» o. Having power to respire. Banter. 
R£8'P|TB, (rds'pit) R. [re«ptt, Md Pr.] Delay, as for breath 
ing; pause; interval:— •reprieve ; suspension of a capb 
tal sentence. 

Rfis'PjTE, (rds^pit) e. a, [reciter, old Fr.] [t. RXtPfTxo , 
pp. RBspiTiRo, RESPITED.] To roliove by a pause ; to sue 
pend ; to delay ; to reprieve. 

l5lFtsN'S|5-c“,r, ! "• brl»htne« , 

R]^-spLfiN'D9NT, o. [re^lendengf L.] Bright; shining; 
having a fine lustre. 

R£-spL£ir'D:i^2rT-LY, ad. Withlustre; brightly; splendid- 
ly. 

R^-spdND^, e. R. [responded L.] [i. BxspoirDBO ; pp. as- 
•poRDiirn, REspoROBD.] To answer; to reply; to cor- 
respond ; to suit. 

RHI-spOnd', n. A short anthem, corresponding in sent!* 
men^ though interrupting for a time some other service. 
R^-spon^di^noe,* n. Act of responding ; unison. ParnelL 
RE-8p5n'dbn-cy,* n. Act of responding; respondence. 
Chalmere. 

RB-8p6n'd£NT, r. [reepondensy L.] He who answers the 
opponent in a set disputation ; one who answers objec- 
tions. — (Law) One who makes an knswer to a bill or 
other proceeding In chancery. 

RE-8p6n'd£NT,* a. Answerable ; corresponding. Pope. 
tR£-8p5N's^L, a. Answerable ; responsible. Heyltn. 
^^-SPdN'SAL, n. One responsible : — response. Barrovt. 
KB-8POnse', Tt. [responsum, L. ; responsty old Fr.] An an- 
swer ; a reply to an. objection in a formal disputation ; an 
oracular answer ; an alternate answer: — an answer by 
the congregation, made alternately with the priest or 
minister, in public worship. 

RE-spCn-si-bIl'i-ty, n. [rerponsabilitiy Fr.] State of being 
responsible; obligation, responsiblenessj ability to dis- 
charge obJi^tions. Bp. Horslep. 

R¥-spon'8J-ble, a. [reeponj/ue, L.] Answerable ; account- 
able ; amenable : — capable of discharging an obligation ; 
able to pay all demands. 

R£-sp6n'8|-ble-n£ss, 7u State of being responsible ; re- 
sponsibility. 

fR]^-SF5N'8iQN, R. [responstoy L.] Act of answering. Bob 
ley. 

BE-spdN'sjrvE, 0 . [reepon8\fy Fr.] Making response; an- 
swering; making answer, correspondent. 
RE-8 p6n'81VE-ly,* ad. In a responsive manner. Sir W. 

Scott. ' [R.] 

RE-8p6n'8Q-ry, o. [responsoritUy L.] Containing answer. 
RB-bp6n'sp-ry, b. a response. Crashaw. [R.] 

R£st, n. [rest, Sax.] Cessation of motion or labor ; qniet ; 
stillness; ease; peace; intermission; stop; sleep; re- 
pose ; death : — support ; that on which any thing leans or 
rests ; place of repose. — [reete, Fr. ; cmed reetaty L.J Re- 
mainder ; what remains ; others : those not included ; 
residue ; remnant — (Afustc) An interval, during which 
the sound or voice is intermitted. — {Poetry)pA pause or 
rest of the voice ; a cesura. 

R£st, v. R. [rsstuR, Sax.] [u rested ;pp. reitiito, rested.] 
To sleep ; to be asleep ; to slumber ; to die ; to be quiet 
or still ; to be at peace ; to be without distuihance ; to be 
fixed in any state or opinion ; to cease firom labor ; to be 
satisfied: — to lean; to recline for support or quiet. — 
[reetOy L. ; fester, Fr.] To be left ; to remain. 

Rest, v. a. To lay to rest ; to place as on a support. 
tRB-8TX»'NXNT, a. [reetagnane, L.J Remaining without 
motion Boyle. 

tRE-STXa'NATE, V. n. To stand without flow. BHeemam, 
jRfi-sTAe-RX'TipN, n. A standing still ; stagnation. 
R£s'tVnt,* tt. (Bot.) Remaining, as footstalks. London. 
RsaTAURANTy* (res-tq-ittng^) R. [Fr.] An eating-house. 
Brtt. Crtt, 

RESTAVRATBURy* (r«s-t»rVtUr') R. [Pr.] One who 
keeps an eating-house. P. Cye. 
iRfis-TAv-EA'Tipir, R. [regtawroy L.] Restoration. Hooker^ 
R£-8t£m^, V. a. To stem back against the current. Skak, 
BtST'wOhy a. Clulet; being at rest. Skak. [a.] 
tK£8T^F0L-LY, od. In a state of quiet. Str T. Elyot 
R£8T'vOL-Nfts8,* R. State of being restftiL Ee. Rev, [R.J 
R£8t-hXr'r5w, r. An herbaceous plant or shrub ; cam 
mock. 

Rks'TfFF, 0 . old Fr. ; retflo, It.] Unwilling to stir 

resolute against going forward; obstinate; stubborn^ 
restive. Bm Restive. 

Rft8'T|FF-NR88, R. Obstinate leluctance ; resUrraesa. 
tR9-8Tlifc^Tlpir, (rf-atlagk'sh^jin) r. [reetinane, L.] Act 
of extinguishing. 

R&ST'lNCh-PLlPB, R. A iflaM of rest Ceventry. 
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9. a* L.J To extinguish. JDr. j 

Rf -STlP-V-LA^ripN,"' n. A new stipulation. Bp. HaU. 
|fifia'T|-TOrs, 9.0. [t'utfhtot rtstUuUUf !«.] To recorer; 
to restore. 2^«r. 

RSs-fi-TO^TIpN, w. [re*t><«t»o, L.] Act of restoring what 
is lost or taken ; state of being restored ; thing restored : 
— the act of returning or giving back something to the 
proper owner. | 

R£s't|-tO-tor, n. [L.] A restorer. Oayton. i 

Rks'T)V|;, 0 . Unwilling to stir ; obstinate , stubborn , res- | 
Itff. Brotone. ^ HeatWBf which baa been discountenanced | 
by some, has been lung in use, and is now more com- j 
mon than restyf. See Rasrirr. f£focs/i. I 

Rta'TiVK-Nliss, n. State of being restive; restitTneas. Ld. \ 
jB,k8T'L:q:ss, a. Being wittiout rest ; wanting rest , unquiet , 
unsettled , not stiU : in continuai motion. 

RfcsT'LlfSS-Ly, od. Without rest ; unquietiy. South. 
RfisT'L^ss-Nfisa, n. State of being restless j want of rest , 
unquietness; agitation. 

R^-st5r'^-ble, a. That may be restored. SwifL 
JR^-sto'RAL, n. Restitution. Barrow. 

R£8-tq-RA'tiqn, n. Act of restoring ; state of being re- 
stored ; recovery. — {English history) The restoring of the 
monarchy, in the person of Charles IL, in 16G0. 
Rfis-Tp-RA'TiQN-]gR,* 1 M. Ono who holds to the doctrine 
RfiS-TQ-RA'TiQN-lsT,* | of the final restoration of all 
men to happiness. Jidams. f fViUis. 

Rfis-TQ-RA'TipN-l^M,* n. DoctHne of the Restorationista. 
R^-sto'ra-tIve, a. That has the power to restore or re- 
cruit; restoring; curative. 

R?-8T6'RA-TiVE, n. A medicine that restores strength. 
Rfis'Tp-RA-Tpa,* n. [mtaurateur, Fr.] A keeper of an 
eating-house. Ford. 

R?-8To'ra-TP-RV,* a. Restorative. Jour. Cong. [R.] 
Ri^-STORE', V. a. [restaurer, Fr. yrestauro^ L.] [i. resturkd , 
pp. RftsTORiKQ, RESTORED.] To retum what has been 
taken, lost, or given , to return ; to repay ; to give back , 
to bring back , to retrieve , to cure , to recover from dis- 
ease ; to recover from corruption, as passages in books. 
tRi^-STORE', n. Restoration. Spenser. 
fRE-HTORE'M^NT,* n. Restoration. Milton. 
R^:-st6r']?r,-?u One who repairs or restores. 

R?-8TRAin', V. 0 . j-estreindre^ Fr.] [i. restraiived; pp. 
BESTRAiifirra, restraiwed.] To bold back ; to keep in , 
to repress, to keep in awe; to hinder, to abridge, to 
hold in ; to limit ; to confine , to coSree , to restrict. 
R?-STRAi]y'A“BLE, a. That may be restrained. Browne. 
Rip-STRAiN'ijiD-Lv, ad. With restraint. 

R9-strAin'?r, n. One who restrains or withholds. 
R?-strAint', n. [restremtf Fr.] Act of restraining , state 
of being restrained , that which restrains , prohibition , 
restriction ; liiuitation , hmderance , constraint. 
R:?-str1ct', V. a. [restnetus, L.] [i. restricted , pp. re- 
sTRicTiNO, BssTRioTED.] To liiuit , to confilie , to re- 
strain. [straint , constraint. 

R^-STRlc'TipN, n. [Fr.] Confinement , limitation , re- 
R£-aTRlc'T|V£, a. Tending to restrain , expressing limita- 
tion. — [restrictiff Fr.] Styptic, astringent. 
B¥-8TRlc'T|VE-Ly, od. la u restrictive manner. 
Rjp-STRllvpE^, V. a [restringo.h.] [i. restrixgeo , pp. re- 
•TRitfoiNo, BEsTRiNQED.j To confinc , to contract , to 
Bstringe, Bailey. [r.J 

E¥-STRiN'(ji?N-cy, Power of contracting; astringency. 
R^-sTRlN'pipNT, n. [riwtnng-ejw, L.] An astringent medi- 
cine ; a styptic. Harvey. 

R]P-str1n'^]^nt,* a. Having a contracting quality. P. Cyc. 
Re-strive', V. n. To strive anew. Sir E. SackviUe. 

Eis'Ty, a. {restif^ old Fr.] Obstinate in standing still ; res- 
tiff; restive. Milton. See Restikf, and Restive. 
RE-svB-j£c'Tippr, n. A second subjection. Bp. Hall. 
B£-sDb-L{-MA't1PN,* n. Act of resubhmmg. Boyle. 
RE-svb-lime', V. a. To sublime another time. Mewton. 
Re-sv-dA'TIPN, n. [old Fr. ; resudatus^ L.] Act of sweat- 
ing out again. 

(r9-zSltO V, n. fresulto, L.J [». resulted ; pp. 
RBSULTINO, RESULTED.] [I'c fly back. PopC .] — [r^SUltCTf 

Fr.] To come, as by force or necessity, from premises , to 
be produced as the efiect of causes jointly concurring. 
[To come to a decision, as an ecclesiastical council, jias- 
tin. U. S. See Result, n.] 

R^-sHhT', ^r9-z5Slt') n. [tResiILence. Rocow.] Consequence ; 
enect produced by the concurrence of codperating causes ; 
issue; event, inference fi-om premises. — [Resolve, de- 
cision. — “ Rude, passionate, and mistaken rcsidts have, 
at certain times, fallen fVom great assemblies.” Swi^. 
This use of result Johnson pronounces to be “ improp- 
er.”— In the United States, it is often used in this sense, 
M applied to the decision of an ecclesiastical counciL 
The Eclectic Review remarks, ** Result and to result. In 
the technical sense peculiar tp American ecclesiastics, 
deserve to be exploded.”] 

R?-9ftL'TANCE, n. Act of resulting. Ld. Herbert. 

a. (Much.) The force which results fWim 


the composition of two or more forces acting upon t 
body. Broads. [Francis, 

Rg-^OL'T^NT,* a. Combined of two or more forces 
R^-^Olt'fOl,* «. Having results , elfectual. Ezaminsr. 
Rf-^Ont'A-BLE, a. That may be resumed of taken back. 

(rp-zam') V. a. [resawo, L.J [u resumed ; pp 
EEsuMisra, RBiuMEO.J To take back^ to take again; to 
take part ; — to begin again after interruption. 

(rdz'y-ma') n. [Fr.] A summoiy. Sir D. Rorry 
R£-sObi'M<;>n^,* n. A second summons. B^haw. 
Ej^-^Omp'tiqn, (rp-z&m'shvm) n. [r^sawytwn, Fr. ; rssump* 
tusy L.] Act of resuming , that which is resumed. 
R?-§Omp'tjve, (r 9 -zum't 4 v) a. [resumptusy L.] Taking 
back. Johnson, [r.] 

R£-9Dmp'T|VE,* a. {Med.) A restoring medicine. Crabb. 
R^f-sO'Pj-NATE,* a. (Rot.) Inverted ; bent backwards, ro- 
ftupinated. P. Cyc, 

RE-80'pi-nAt-9D,* o. Lying with the face upwards. HtlL 
Rg-sO-Pi-NA^TlpN, n. [rwupiao, L.] Act of lying on the 
back. fVottfin. 

R?-sUr'P£NCE,* n. The act of rising again. Coleridge. 
RE-811r'P¥NT,^ a. Rising again, or from the dead. Cole- 
ridge, 

R£-SVR prT?e',* t*. a. To surprise anew. Bacon. 
R£.§-Va-R£c'TigN, n. [Fr. , resurrcctuniy L ] Act of rising 
again, especially after death, revival from the dead , re- 
turn to life from the grave. 

Rfi^-VR-RCc'TiQN-IST,* n. One wlio disinters human bod- 
ies for dissection. Qu. Rco. . [CtmpOcIL 

R£^-VR-k£c'tiqn-MAn,* n. Same as rcsurrrctio/«st. Tk. 
Rl-svr-vey', (-va') V. a. To survey again , to review. 
Re-sOs'ci-ta-ble,* a. That may be resuscitated. Boyle. 
RE-sCs'ci-TATE, V. a. [resuseitOy L. ; resauscitery Fr.] [t. 
RESUSCl TATED , pp. RESUtCIT ATIIf O, RE9USCIT VTEU.j To 

Stir up anew , to restore to life ; to revive. Baeon. 
Re-sDs'ci-TATE, V. n. To awaken . to revive. Feltham. 
R^-sds-c}-TA'TipN, n. Act of resuscitating , state of be- 
ing resuscitated , revival. 

Rp-808'ci-TA-TlvE, a. [ressuscitatif, Fr.] Tending to re- 
suscitate , reviving. Cotgrave. 

RfiT,* V. a. [l. RETTED , pp. RETTIWO, RETTED.] To SOak J 
to macerate in water or m moisture , to rot or partially 
putrefy, as flax. Ure. 

Ee-tAil', [r^i-til', S. fF. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. : r^Ul' er 
rS'tal, fVb.] v. a. [retaiUer, Fr.] [i. retailed ; pp. re- 
tailing, RETAILED.] To Sell iR smiili qimutities, in 
consequence of selling at second hand , to sell in broken 
parts, or at second hand. “ 'I’bis verb is sometimes 
accented on the first syllable, and the noun on the lasU” 
fValker. 

Re'tAil, [rS'tal, TF. P. Ja. Sm. ; r(?*taF, S. J. F. R.] w. 

Sale by small quantities, or at second hand. 

R?-tAii.'£R, or R£'tAil-er, n. One who retails. 
RE'TAIN', (r 9 -tan') v. a. [retineo, L. , retemr, Fr.] [t. re- 
tained, pp. retaining, retained.] To keep, to hold ; 
to detain , to reserve , to keep in pay , to hire. 

RP-tAin', V. n. To belong to , to depend on , to continue. 
R;P-tAin'a-ble,* a. Capable of being retained. Jlsh. 
RE-tain'ek. "a. One wiio retains : — one who is retained : 
— an adherent , a dependant ; a hanger-on. — ( Old English 
law) A servant, not a menial dwelling coiiliriually in the 
house of his muster, but only wearing his livery, and at- 
tending soinetimos on special occasions : — act of keeping 
dofiendants. — (Loic) A retaining fee, or a fee to secure 
a lawyer or counsellor, or prevent him from pleading fur 
the opposite party. 

RE-tAin'}ng,* p. a. Withholding : securing ; keeping 
huLk. — Retdmwg wally a wall used for the support ana 
maintenance of a body of earth. — (Law) Retaining fee, a 
fee given to a lawyer to secure his services, or prevent 
h's acting in favor of the opposite party, a retainer. 
IFhishaw. 

R£-tAke', V. a. To take again. Clarendon. 

R£-tAl'i-Ate, V. a. [rc and talio, L.] [u retaliated ; to. 
retaliating, retaliated.] To retum by giving like u»r 
like , to repay ; to requite, either with good or evil, but 
commonly used in an ill sense ; to revenge. 
R9-T\i4-|-A'TI<?N, n. Act of retaliating ; requital ; return 
of like for like ; repayment , revenge. [fFesU Rev, 

R^:-TAl.'i-A-TlVE,* a. Returning like for like ; retaliatory. 
R^j-tAl'i-a-tp-rv,* a. Implying retaliation; retaliating; 
revenging. George Canning. 

R^-TARd', V. a. [retardo, L . , retarder, Pr.] [t. retarded, 
pp. RETARDING, RETARDED.] To binder, to obstruct in 
swiftness of coume , to delay; to put off; to defer; to 
protract , to prolong , to postpone , to procrastinate. 
tRi 9 -TARD' V. n. To stay back. Browne, 

R£t-ar*ba'tipn, n. [Fr.] Act of retarding ; delay ; hin- 
derance. 

Ri 5 -tar'd^-tIve,* a. Having power to retard. Mpunder. 
RE-tard'eR, n. One who retards: binderer. 
RE-tArd^ment, R. Retardation; delay. Cowley. [R.] 
E£tch, (rQch or r^b) [r6ch, E,m.K. 8m. ; rSch, S. P. F'b., 
rBch or rSch, fF. J^.] v. a, [i.RXTCMED; pp, retching, 
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mBTCHai>.l To make an effort vO vomit j to strive: — 
often written reach, 

^ Reckless. Drydck, Bee BaoaLXss. 

itilpjl£/cloV8,‘^(r^^sb\jis) 0 . Rewtebiing net-work. Jtfaim- 

n. [rctcetuc, L.] Act of discovering. BovU. 

R£-TfiLL^V. 0. [i EBTOLOJIp. IUBTJBlJ.iaO| EBTOLO.] TO 
tell again. Shak. 

JtS'T^ Ji£V-oO'8VMj*n. [L.] (jStuU.) The soft and appa- 
rently fibrous matter, or layer^ situated between the cu- 
ticle and cutis. It is the seat of the color of the skin. 
Smndc* 

R^-tJSn'tiojt, b. [Pr. } retentiOf L.] Act of retaining ; 
power of retaining : — memory : — act of withholding any 
tbii^ , preservation ; custo^ ; confinement ; restraint. 

Rip-TfiN'T|VE, a. j[rdtcnt{ff Fr.j Having power to retain j 
capacious ; preserving ; holding much or long. 

tRE-TfiN'TjVE, n. Restraint. Bp. jffalL 

R¥-Tftif'TjVE-LV,* od. In a retentive manner. Dr. JlUen. 

R^-TfeN'TlVK-Nfiss, n. duality of being retentive. 

fHtp-Tftx', «. a. [retcxOf L.] To unweave ; to undo, ffacket. 

R£-t£xtVre,^ (rS-tSxt'yyr) n. A renewed texture. Carlyle. 

R£'Tf- 4 i.-Ry,* (rS'sh^-flt-r?) a. [retianust L.] Armed with a 
tndent and net, as a gladiator. Colendge, [r.I 

R£T^-ofiNc£, R. [Fr. i retieeiUta, Ii.] Concealment by si- 
lence. Southey, 

R£t'i-ole, (rfit^kl) n. [retieulunif L.] A small net ; a bag ; 
a reticule. 

Ri^-tTg'V-l^r, a. Having the form of a small net. 

R^-tIc'v-i-^te,* n. (Zool.) A species of lithophyte. 
Brande, 

^¥-Tlc'V-iiATE,* a. Resembling net-work j having a sur- 
ihce intersected by lines. I/yeU, 

R?-Tlc'v-LiT-?D, a, IreticulatuSf h.] Made of net- work j 
formed like a net. 

B£t'1-cOle,* n. A small work-bag, or not; reticle, — In 
a telescope, a net-work dividing the field of view into a 
series of small, equal squares. Brande. 

RfiT'}-FbRM,'a. [ret^fonpiSf L.] Having the form of a net, 
or net-work. 

I*. [L.] pi. R&iff-rrjE. The pulpy or net-like 
expansion or the optic nerve, on the interior surface of 
the eye. It is the seat of vision. 

R£t-i-nA8-PH1l'TVM,* n. A resinous substance, found m 
some kinds of coal , retinite. Francis. 

BfiT'i-Nil'E,* n. (Mtn.) An infismmable, resinous sub- 
stance, found in some coal-mines. Dana. 

RfiT-l-Nl'T|s,*B. (JIffld.) Inflammation of the retina. Brande. 

R9-TlN'p-LiTE,* n. (Mm.) A mineral substance. Dana. 

Ri.T'j-NOE, rrfit'9-nQ, P. E. K, Sm. R. fVb. , rSt'^-nd or 
r^-tln'ny, fr. J. F Ja.{ r^-tln'ni^, S.] n. [retenue. Fr.] A 
number attending upon a principal person , a train of at- 
tendants. 5::3r “ This word was formerly always accent- 
ed on the second syllable ; but the antepenultimate accent, 
to which our language is so prone in simples of three syl- 
lables, has so generally obtained as to make it doubtful to 
which Bide the best usage inclines. Dr. Johnson, Sheridan, 
Ash, Kenrick, Nares, Bailey, and Feniiing, accent the sec- 
ond syllable , and Buchanan, W. Johnston, Perry, Barclay, 
and Entick, the first. Scott accents both, but prefers the 
first. In this case, then, analogy ought to decide for plac- 
ing the accent on the first syllable.” Walker. — All the 
principal English oithoiSpists, more recent than Walker, 
give tile preference to placing the accent on the first syi- 


K tbe preference to placing the accent on the first syl- 
. See RavEMOB. 

R&T-f-RADE'j* n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A retrenchment Crabb. 
RE-tIre', o. a. [rstirer, Fr.] [i. retired; pp. retiriro, 
RETIRED.] To retreat , to withdraw ; to go to a place of 
privacy , to go from a public station , to go off from com- 
pany ; to recede : to retrograde ; to secede. 
fRE-TlRE', V. a. To withdraw , to make to retire. Sidney. 
fRE-TiRE'. n. Retreat ; retirement. MUton. 

RE-tIred', (r^-tlrd') a. Withdrawn ; secret ; private. 
RE-tIred'eY) (r^-tlrdOe) ad. In solitude ; in privacy. 
Re-tire p'ness, (rE-tlrd'n^s) n. Solitude ; privacy. 
RE-tIre'ment, n. Act of retiring , state of being retired , 
private abode ; private way of life ; privacy ; seclusion. 
RE-TIr^ER)* n. One who retires or withdraws. Oaacoigne. 
Rg-TofiD', p. from Retell, Bee Rbteix. 

Re-tort', ». a. [retartus, L.] [i retorted ; pp. retort- 
irro, RETORTED.] To throw or twist back ; to rebound, 
to return, as an argument, censure, or incivility. 
Re-tort',* v. n. To make a retort j to rebound. Pope. 
RE-TdRT',* B. [retorts, Pr. ; retortum, L.] A censure or in- 
civility returned ; a severe, short answer or reply ; a rep- 
artee. — A chemical glass or earthen vessel, with a bent 
neck, fur holding solids or liquids for distillation, dec. 

Re TORT'Eky n. One who retorts. 

RE'T(5rt'|mo, fi. Act of easting back, as a censure or in- 
civility. 

RE-Tbb'TiQN, *, Act of retorting ; retaliatkMi. Warbwrtou, 
RE-tSr'tjve,* o. Making retort. Bartew, 

Rg-Tdss', «. a. To toss ag^ ; to toM back. JF^e, 

* &£-TOtloH', (rfi-fich') V. A. [reUmeher, Fr.] [i BSTotresiBO ; 


pp. RBTouoniifo, aBToucHBD.l To touch again ; to tm- 
piDve by new touches. Dryden, 

Re-trAob', or Be-tbIces e. a. \retraeer, Fr.] [i. rb- 
TBAOBD ; m, RxTREOtRo, RBTRAOBD.j To tTOce agiun ; tb 
trace back:-~to renew, as the outline of a drawing 
RE-TbXotS v , a. [retraetuej L. ; rrftroetsr, Pr.1 [i. rxtraot- 
BO ; pp, RBTRAOTiHO, RBTRACTBO.l To recsJl ; to recant ; 
to take back ; to revoke ; to abjure ; to unsay ; to re- 
sume. 

RE-tbXct', V. n. To unsay ; to withdraw concession. 
fBE-TRXc'TXTE, V, a, [retraetatust L.] To retraat. Trane- 
laiore of the Bible, 

BfiT-R^o-Tl'TlQir, u, [Fr. ; retraetatiOf L.] Becantatlon ; 
retraction. Browne, [R.] 

RE-trXc'tj-ble,* o. ^hat may be retracted. SmOh, 
RE-trXc'tile,* o. Capable of being drawn back. Smart 
Be-trXc'tiqpt, n, [Pr.J Act of retracting; something re- 
tracted ; recantation ; declaration of change of opinion. 
RE-TrXo'tjve, n. That which withdraws. Bp. Hall. 
tRE-TRXiCT', (r§-tr5kt') n, [rctraicte, old Fr.] Retreat. 

Bacon. [ture. Spenser, 

fRE-TRilT', n. [nfrotto, ItJ A cast of countenance ; a pic- 
R£-TRd.N8 lXte',* v. a. To translate again. Chesterfield, 


R£-TRd.N8 lXte',* V. a. To translate again. Chesterfield, 
Rf!~TRXx'fTf* n. [L.] (Law) A withdrawal of a suit m 
I court, by which the plaintiff loses his action. Whishaw. 
Rg-TREAD',* V. a. To tread again Wordsworth, 
RE-TR£AT'y (r^-trSt') b. [retraite, Pr.] Act of retreating ; 
state of privacy ; place of privacy ; place of safety ; with- 
drawal ; retirement ; shelter ; refuge , asylum. 
RE-TR£AT', V. n, [i. RETREATED ; pp, RETREATIirO, RE- 
TREATED.] To withdraw ; to move back to a place ; to go 
to a private abode ; to take shelter ; to go to a place of se- 
curity ; to retire fi'om a superior enemy ; to recede ; to 
retire 

Re-tb£at'e®» P «• Retired; gone to privacy. MUton, 
RE-TR£at'MENT,* n. Retreat. John Tyler, [r.] 
RE-TR£ncii', V. a. [rctrancAer, Pr.] [t. retrerched ; pp. 
RETRERCHizfo, RETBEWCHED.] To cut off ; to pare away ; 
to confine ; to lessen ; to diminish. 

RE-trEnch', V. n. To live with less show or expense. 
RE-tr£ncu' 1NO, n. A cutting off ; a purposed omission. 
RE-TR£nch'MENT, n. [retranchementf Fr.] Act of re- 
trenching ; curtailment ; diminution. — (ForU) Any raised 
work to cover a post. 

RE-trIb'VTE, [r9-tflb'vt, W. P. J. E. Jo. Sm. R.; rdt'r?- 
bflt, 8. K. ,* r^tflb'yt or rfit'r^-biit, F.J v. a. [retnbuo^ L. , 
rdtnbuer. Fr J [i. retributed, pp. rbtributiho, retrib- 
UTBD.] To pay back , to make repayment of, to requite. 
RE-tr1b'v-ter, n. One who makes retribution. 


RfiT-Hj-BO'TlpN, n. [Pr.l Act of retnbuting ; that which 
IS retributed or awarded , repayment ; requital , reward ; 
recompense , return accommodated to the action. 


Re-trIb'v-tIve, a. Making retribution ; repaying. 
RE-Tb1b'v-TP-ry, a. Repaying , retributive. Bp. Hall. 
RE-TEi£v'a-ble, a. That may be retrieved ; recoverable. 
RE-tri£v' 4 -ble-n£b 8 ,* n. State of being retrievable. wSsk. 
RE-TRIEV'ALj* n. Recovery , restoration. Colendge. 
RE-TRI£ve', (r^-trSv') v. a. [retrowrer, Fr. ; ntrooore. It.] 
•[t. retrieved ; pp. betrieviro, retrieved.] To make 
up for, as a loss ; to recover , to restore ; to repair ; to re- 
gain ; to recall ; to bring back. 
tR¥-TRi£vE', n. A discovery ; recovery. B. Jonson, 
BE-TRl£v':pE,* «. One who retrieves. Harrington, 
RE-trim',* V. a. To trim again. Wordsworth 
RfiT'Bj-MfiNT,* n. Dregs , refuse. Scott. [R.] 

» R£-TRp-ACT\* V. n. To act backward. Wm, Johnson. 
R£-TRp-Xc'TipN, n. [retrOf L., and actum.] Action back- 
ward. 

||R£-TRp.Xc'TIVE, or RfiT-Rp-Xc'TJVE, [rS-tr^k't|V, XT. 
Sm. R. t r«t-r 9 -&k'tjv, P. Wb.] a. Acting in regard to things 
past. Chbbon. Acting backwards. Scott. 
|jRE-TRp-Xc'TjVE-LY,* ad. By acting backwards. Smart. 
llRg'TRp-cfiDE,* or RfiT'Rp-cfiDE,* [rS'trp-sgd, S. Ja. K. 
Sm. R. { r6t'rp-B5d, W. P. J. F. Wb.] v. a. [i. retroceded ; 
pp. retrocediro, retroceded.] To cede back again ; to 
restore to the former state. Qu. Rev. 

||Re'trp-c£de,* V. n. To go back again. ScoU, 
||R£-trp-c£'i>¥NT,* a.(Af<!rf.} Moving from one part of the 
body to another, as some diseases. Brande. 
||RE-TRp-c£8'8lpN, (-sgih'yn) n. [rstrocMsum, L.] Act of 
retroceding ; action of going back ; recession. 
IjRf-TRp-DCc'Tipiv,* n. Act of bringing back. Bmart. 
R£t'bp-fl£x,* a. (BoC) Bent this way and back. Smart, 
jjR£-TRp-FRXcT']ipD,* a, (Bot.) Hanging back and down, 
as if broken. Smart, 

||RfiT-Rp-eBi^-DX^Tipir, n. [Fr.] Act of going backward. 
— (Aetron,) A motion of a planet when v}t appears con- 
trary to the order of the signs. 

{{RfiT'Bp-eRXbB, [rit'ry-grad, W. P. J, E. P, K. R. Wb . ; 
re'try-Frild, Jo. «w.] a. [ritro^ade^ Pr. ; retro and gradtnr^ 
1*0 wing backward]; dedining to a worse state. 
(Astron.) Apparently moving in an order oontraiy to that 
of the ■igaii. as a planet. 

iiR£T'RQ-OBXDB, V, M. [rdtrogToder, Fr.] [t. rbtboorad- 
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ID ; ff. RSTAo«iftA«iN4i, itBTSOORADBD.] To go backwArd ; 
tu recede. 

||RfiT'EQ-«KlDE, «. «. To CftOM to go bockword. %lDa«ear. 
(|ltfiT-RQ-^lD^|»o>LY9* od. By reorograde niotion. 

Rev. 

||RfiT-RC>-QEtt8'8i^N, (HH-iv-grSsh'vn) h. {retro and grtt- 
eve, L.J Act of going backwards. 

||R£t-kq-€1-b£s'8|VE,* o. Going backwards. Coleridge. 
j|R£T-RQ-M2NVii^i^-<^Vi »* [ftftro and mingOy L.] Ouality of 
atajing backwards. 

||RCt-r<;>-m1m' 99NT, tu An animal staling backward. 
Broione. 

R£t-ro-mIn' 9 ?nt,* a. Staling backwards. jSsh 
R£t-rp-pDl'81VE,* o. Driving back ; repelling. SmarL 
llfi-TRORSE'LV,* ad. In a backward direction. Smart 
llRfiT'Rp-SPficT, [rSt'r9-ap5kt, W. P. j: F. R. Wb.t rfl'trv- 
spukt, S. E. Ja, K, Sm.] n. [retro and epecto, L.] A look 
thrown back upon things boniiid or things past ; a view 
of the past. 

R£t'rq-sp£ct,* V, n. To look back. D. Chnton. [r.] 
R£t-R 9 -sp£c'TI 0N, tu Act or faculty of looking back. 
RfiT-RQ-spfic'TlVE, tt. Looking back; viewing the past. 
tt£T-R9-8P£c'TlVE-LV,* ad. By retrospection. Ec. Rev. 
ll&T-RQ-v^a'siQTif* tu Act of retroverting J change of 
position; displacement. Dunglisoiu 
|jR£T'Ep-vfeRT,'»' V. a. To turn back ; to place that before 
which is behind. Smart. 

R^-TRIJde', V. a. [retrudo, L.1 [*. rethudco , pp. bstrud- 
irra, acTRUDED.] Tu thrust back. More. 
fR^-TRCsE', a. rretnwiw, KJ Hidden; abstruse. Heyroood. 
R£t'T|NO,* tu Tile act of preparing flax for the separation 
of the woody part from the harl or fUainentous part, by 
soaking it in water, or by exposure tu dew , also called 
rutting. Ure. 

tRi/i-ThND', V. a. [retundo, L.] To IHunt ; to turn. Ray. 
Re-tOrn', V. TU [retounurj Fr.] [i. returned , pp. return- 
ing, RETURNED.] To come again to the same place or 
state , to go or come back , to make answer , to come 
again , to revisit , to revert , to retort. 

Re-tUrn', c. a. To give back what has been borrowed or 
lent ; to repay ; to give m requital ; to give or send back ; 
to restore ; — to give account of, to transmit. 

R^-tOrn^, n. Act of returning , that which is returned, 
retrogression , act of coming back to the some place or 
state , revolution, vicissitude, restoration : — profit, ad- 
vantage : — remittance ; repayment , retribution, requital , 
restitution ; relapse.*— report , account returned ; as, the 
sheriff’s reCtirn.” — {Jlreh.) A projecturo, moulding, or 
wair, continued in an opposite or different direction. — 
Return days, {Lavj) Certain days during which ail original 
writs are returnable, and the defendant is to appear in 
court. 

R|;-TiiRN^^-BLE, a. That may be returned ; allowed to be 
reported back. 

Rp-TiiRK'BK, n. One who returns or remits. 
Rij:-TtjRN')Ne,'*'p. a. Going or giving back, makmg a re- 
turn. 

R]^-t 0 rn'l]^ 8S, a. Admitting no return ; irremeable. 
lip-TCsE',’*' a. {Bot) Blunt, and turned inwards more than 
obtuse , abruptly blunt. P. Cyc. 

Rl-On'iqn, (rS-yfln'yvn) n. {r^ttiuon, Fr.] A renewed union , 
return to concord or cohesion. See Union. 

Re-V-nITE', (re-yv-nit') v. a. [i. reunited ; pp. ebunit- 
iNo, reunited.] To unite again ; to join again , to recon- 
cile , to make those at variance one. 

R£-y-NlT£', V n. To unite or cohere again. 
tRi:-v-Nl"TipN, (r5-yu-nlah'\in) 71. A new union. Knatch- 
bulL ■ I 

Rfi-tJEijE',* V. a. To urge again. C. B. Broum. 

ReOss^ite,'*' tu (Mitu) A substance containing sulphates 
of soda and magnesia. Dana. 

R£-vAl-V-a'tion, n. Afresh valuation. Shervoood. 
tR£vE, TU A bailiff of a franchise or manor. See Reeve. 
Ry-VEAL', (r^-vSF) ». 0. [rewsZe, L. , r6v6ler, Fr.] [i. re- 
vealed , m. REVEALING, REVEALED.] To discovor , to lay 
open ; to disclose ; to make known , to divulge , to com- 
municate; to impart from heaven, as divine truth. 
Ry-VEALED',*'' (r9-vSld') p. a. Laid open; made known, 
imparted from heaven. 

Ry-v£AL'¥R, n. One who reveals , a discoverer. 
tR¥-v£AL'M¥NT, tu Act of revealing ; revelation. South. 
R£-v£9'¥-tAte,* V. n. To vegetate a second time. Booth. 
RErsULLEi (r9-val' or r^-vaFyk) [r^-val' or r^-val'ya, Sm . ; 
r9-v41'ya, Ja. ; r^-vfiF or r^-vSl'ya, JBT.l n. [rdveillerf Fr., 
to awake i — rdvetl^ Fr., a toaktnff.] A name given 

to the practice of the European armies of beating the 
drum at daybieak, to awake the soldiers, and put a 
stop to the cliuUengmg of the sentries. 

REv'i^L, V. n. {rdeedier, Fr.] [t. revelled ; pp. rsve;ujno, 
BEVELLED.] To fcEst With loose and clamoixHui merri- 
ment ; to carouse. 

R£y’9L, n. A feast with loose and noisy Jollity ; carousal. 
— (Jtrcfu) The space between the exterior surflace of a 
wall and the frame of a recessed window or door. 


R9 -t£l', V. tuireoeOOf L.] {i. revelled; pp. eevelliee. 

revelled.] To retract ; to draw back. Haroey. 
££y-:]^-LX'TiQV, tu [Fr.] Act of revealing ; that which is 
revmdsd ; discovery ; oomaMinioatton : — coromEnioEtlott 
of sacred or reiigiotts truths hy a Ceaciier from haavea, or 
by divine inspiration ; the tratM thus coonnunicslsd t*- 
the Apocalypse of St. John. 

R£v'tPL-L9R, «. One who revels. 

Rfiv'$X4-i.YNCi, %. Loose Jollity ; revelry, 1 Pst. iv. 

n. Act of reveHing. maekuioo^ [R.1 
R£y/^L-ttbOT, a. A mob ; a rabble ; tumultuous bmUt- 
ity, Rowe. 

R£y^]pL-RY, n. Loose Jollity ; festiye mirth ; oarousal. 
R£-vfiN'o}-cXT£,* V. a. To claim that which has been 
taken, or been seized by an enemy. Smart 
Rjp-vfiN-Dj-ci’TiQN,**. The act of revendicating.. — (CtoU 
law) A claim legally made to recover property by one 
claiming as owner. Braude. 

Rif-vfiNpE’, V. a. [revanchoTj Fr.] [i. revenged ; pp. re- 
vENGiNO, REVENGED.] To inflict pain or injury for injury 
received , to return an injury , to wreak one’s wrongs on 
him who inflicted them ; to retaliate ; to avenge. In- 
juries are revenged ; crimes avengml. 

R¥-v£n 9E’, n. [reoancAe, Fr.] Return of an Injury ; malig- 
nity, malice, or anger, settled, and waiting to retaliate an 
injury ; retaliation. — Revejtffe Is an act of passion ; ven- 
geance of justice. 

Ry-vfiNpE'rOE, a. Pull of revenge ; vindictive ; malicious ; 

malignant; rescntfril. [lively. 

R^-vfiNpE'FOL-LV, od. In a revengeful manner; vlndic- 
R¥-v£N9E'rOL-N£8S, n. duality of being revengeful 
RE-v£N9E’L]^ss, a. Unrevenged. Marston. 
tRE-vfiNpE'M^WT, B. Revenge. Spenser. 

Rip-vfiNp'jpR, n. One who revenges. 

R?-v£n 9 ’in&-lv, ad. With revenge , vindictively. 
Rtv'if-NtjE, rr6v'9-nQ, P. Sm. Wb.i rSv'^-nQ or r^-vfin'nu, 
S. W. J. E. F. Ja. K. P.J B. [rane/iu, Fr.] The income of a 
state derived from duties, customs, taxation, excise, and 
other sources ; income ; annual profits from lands or other 
fiinds. 0::5‘“ThiB word seems ns nearly balanced be- 
tween the accent on the first and second syllable as pos- 
sible ; but as it is of the same form and origin as avenua 
and retinue, it ought to fallow the same fortune. Retinue 
seems to have been long inclining to accent the first syl- 
lable, and avenue has decidedly dona so, since Dr. Watts 
observed that it was sometimes accented on the second ; 
and, by this retrocession of accent, as it may be called, we 
may easily foresee that these three words will uniformly 
yield to the antepenultimate accent, the favorite accent 
of our language, conformably to the general rule, which 
accents simples of three syllables upon the first Dr. John- 
son, Mr. Nares, and Bailey, are for the accent on the sec- 
ond syllable ; but Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Buchanan, W. 
Johnston, Perry, Barclay, Penning, and Entick, accent 
the first. Mr. Bhendau gives both, but places the antepe- 
nultimate accent first.” Walker. All the principal Eng- 
lish oithobpists, more recent than Walker, give the pref- 
erence to placing the accent on the first syllable. See 
Retinue. 

fRE-yfeRB', V, a. [reverbero, L.] To resound ; to reverber- 
ate. Skak. 

R^-y£R'BBR-<(tNT, a. Resounding , beating back. 
Rjp-vfeR'B?R-ATE, V a. [reverbero, L.] [i. reverbbeatso ; 
pp. reverdbrating, revbrberated.J To beat back; to 
force back , to return, as sound. 

Re-vKr’b^r-Ate, V. TU To bound buck ; to rebound ; to re- 
sound. 

tRE-y£R'B^R-ATE, a. Resounding, reverberant. Shak. 
R¥-v£r-bj?r-a'tiqn, B. [Fr.] Act of reverberating, are- 
sounding. 

Rtf-VbR'BifR-A-Tp-RY,o. Returning ; beating back , rever- 
berating. Moxon, 

Rt;-vfcH'B^;R-^-XQ-RY, w. A reverberating frirnaoe. Cot- 
grave. 

R^;-v£re’, u. a. [rcodrer, Fr. , revrreor, L.] [t. revebbd ; 
pp. REVERING, REVERED.] To reverence ; to honor, to 
venerate , to regard with awe ; to adore. 

R£v'^r-:^nce, b. [Fr. , reverenUa, L.] Veneration : awful 
regard , awe , dread , respect , honor , act of obeisance ; 
bow , courtesy : — the title of the cler^. 

RCv'?r-ence, V . a. [u reverenced; pp. reverencino, 
REVERENCED.] To regard with reverence , to revere. 
Rfiv'?R-?N-CBR, n. One who regards with reverence. 
RBy’9R-£ND, a. [Fr. ; revm'endus, L.] Venerable ; deserv- 
ing reverence : — the title of resect given to the clergy.— 
A clergyman is styled teverend, a dean, very reverend, a 
bishop, right reverend, an archbishop, most reverend, 
tR£y']^R-¥MD-iiY;* ad. Reverently. F\>z. 

Rfiv'9R-:ipNT, a. [reverens, Ii.] Humble; expressing sub- 
mission ; testifying veneration ; reverential. MUton. 
R£v-1PE-£n'TI4i.L, (rSv-^r-fin'shpl) a, [rivdrentidle, Fr.] 
Expresdng levesanoe : proceeding from awe and venerar 

Riy-9B-liN^Ti4t-LYt od. In a reverential manner. 
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ad. In B. reverent manner; with rever- 
ence. 

Rs-vSe'ER, It. One who reveret or veneratea. 
RBV-E-Rifi', (rfiv-9-rS') n. Fr.] A deep musing j a 

wandering thought ; a revery. See RaTsar. 
Ef-vliR^SAL, n. Act of reversing; repeal; alteration; 

change of sentence ; reversion. 

Rr-vEr'S^l, a. Implying revers^ intended to reverse. 
RE-vErse^, V. a. [rcDsrwr, old Pr. ; reeersae, L.] [i. sa- 
TaRBBO ,* pp. BETBRiiiro, aaTBRsan,] To turn upside 
down ; to overturn ; to subvert ; to Invert ; to thm back ; 
to contradict ; to repeal ; to turn to the contrary ; to re- 
turn ; to put each in the place of the other ; to recall. 
tR?-vfiR8E', V. n. To return ; to revert. Spenser. 
RE-vErse', n. [retersy Fr.] Change ; vicissitu*^ ; a con 
trary , an opposite. — (J^unusmaties) The opposite to the 
obverse or face of a coin or medal. 

RE-vfeRs'ED-Ly, ad. In a reversed manner. Lovath, 
RE-vKrse'less, a. Irreversible. Setoard. 

RE-vErse'lv, ad. In a reverse manner ; on the other hand. 
KE'VErs'rr,* n. One who reverses. Bouvter. 
RE-vErs'}-ble, a. [Fr.] Capable of being reversed. 
RE-vEr'siqn, (r^-vdr'shvn) n. [Fr.] Act of reverting ; that 
which reverts. — (Law) A returning, as of a possession to 
a former owner ; ■— the right to the possession of an estate 
after the death of the present possessor, or after the de- 
termination of some other estate: — an annuity which is 
not to commence till after a certain number of years. 
RE-vEr'siqn-a-rv, (r9.-vbr'8hyn-?i-re) a. Relating to a re- 
version ; to be eiijoyed in succession. 

RE-v&r'siqn-er, n. One who baa a reversion. 

RiP'VliRT^, V. a. [revertOy L.] [u HEvaRTcn , pp. sctbkt- 
iifo, REVERTED.] To tum back , to change , to turn to the 
contrary ; to reverberate. 

R^-vISrt', V. n. frevertir, old Fr.] To return ; to fall back. 
Rip-vfeRT', n. (Mas.) Return, recurrence. Peacham. 
R:?-vfiR'T]?NT,* n. (Med.) A medicine which restores the 
natural order of inverted action in the body. Good. 
R¥-vfcRT'¥R,* n. He or that which reverts. — (Law) A kind 
of writ. Boumer. 

RE-vErt'i-ble, a. That may revert ; returnable. 
R?-vfeRT'ivE, a. Changing , turning to the contrary. 
RfiV'¥-RV, or Rfiv-¥-Rlf', [rfiv'?r-6, S. fV. J. F. Wb. Ash; 

f Ja. JST. Sm. EnUcky Rees; r5v'?r-5 orrSv-^r-S', P.] 
n. [^oene, Fr.J A fit of wandering thought or deep mus- 
ing ; a wild fancy ; meditation. 0:^ Both the orthogra- 
phy and pronuncsation of this word are unsettled, some 
good writers and speakers using one form, and some the 
other. — “ This word seems to have been some years fioat- 
ing between the accent on the first and last syllable, but 
to have settled at lost on the former. It may still, how- 
ever, be reckoned among those words, which, if occasion 
require, admit of either. It may, perhaps, l>e necessary to 
observe, that some lexicographers have written this word 
reverie, instead of revery, and that, while it is thus writ- 
ten, we may place the accent either on the first or lost 
eyilable ; but, if we place the accent on the last of revery, 
and pronounce the y like e, there arises an irregularity 
which forbids it ; for y, with the accent on it, is never so 
pronounced. Dr. Johnson’s orthography, therefore, with 
y in the last syllable, and Mr. Sheridan’s accent on the 
first, seem to be the most correct mode of writing and 
pronouncing this word.” Walker. 

R¥-v£8T', V. a. [revBstir, rwitvr, Fr. ; revestio, L.] To clothe 
again , to reinvest. Spenser. 

RE-vEst^I-a-rv, (r9-v€3t'ye-?i-r?) n. [r^Mtioirs, Fr.] A 
place where dresses are rcposited. Camden. 
RE-vEte'ment,* n, [Fr.] (FoH.) A strong wall built 
round the lower part of the rampart, to support the earth. 
Brands. 

RE-yI'brAte,* V. n. To vibrate back or again. Shenstone. 
IRE-vIc'tiqn, n. [remctum, LJ Return to life. J3b. Hall. 
Rfi-VICT'UAL, (r6-vlt'tl) r. a. To victual or store again. 
fRE-ViE', (.r^-vl') p. a. To accede to the proposal of a stake 
at cards, and to overtop it. B.Jonson. 
tRE-viE', V. n. To return the challenge at cards ; to retort. 
RE-VIE>^', (r^-vfi') p. a. [rtf and view.) [i. reviewed , pp. 
RBviBwrrro, reviewed.] To look back; to see again ; to 
consider over again ; to reexamine ; to retrace ; to survey : 
— to inspect, as troops: —to examine criticaily, as a 
book , to write a notice or review of. 

RE-viE’^^ (r9-va') n. [revue, Fr.] Act of reviewing ; sur- 
vey ; examination : — an inspection of a body of troops or 
soldiers ; — a criticnl examination of a literary work : — a 
periodical publication, giving an analysis of books, a cbar- 
mcter of them, and remarks upon them ; as, the Monthly 
Review, ^he oldest of the name, begun in 1749;) the Ed~ 
snburffh Review, (1803;) and the QuarteHu Renew, (1813:) 
the Morth American Renew, (18UQ 
R^VfBV^'4-BLE,* (^vaVbl) a. That may be reviewed. 
Qh. Rev. 

n. A review of a book ; b critique. Bevfhey. 
RE-view'#r, (r9-vft'9T) n. One who reviews j one who j 
writes reviews or critical notices of books. 


fRE-vIO'O-BATE, V. a, ’revigowrtr, old Fr.] To reYnvig* 
orate. Cotgrave. 

RE'-vIls', V. a, [rs and et/s.] aariueo ; pp. aarthina^ 
reviled.] To reproach ; to vilify ; to treat with contu- 
mely ; to abuse ; to traduce. 
tRE*vlLE% R. Reproach ; contumely. MUton. 
RE-v!le^ment, n. Act of reviling ; reproach. More. 
RE'VIl^ER; n* One who reviles. Milton, 

RE-v!l'ino, n. Act of reproaching ; a vilifying. 
RE-vlL'iMO-Ly, ad. In an abusive manner; with contu- 
mely. 

fRfiv-i-Rfis'cftNCE,* n. Renewal of strength or of youth. 
Wdrbvrton. 

RE-vi'E4.L, a. Review ; reexamination ; revision. Pope. 
RE-vIee', (r?-vlz') p. o. [repwits, L.] [u revised , pp. rb- 
visiiro, REVISED.] To review ; to reexamine in order to 
correct . to inspect careftilly ; to overlook. Pope. 
RE-VI^e', (r9-vlz')«- Review ; rebxamination. — (Printing) 
A second or further proof of a printed sheet corrected. 
RE-vi^'eRj »• [r^PwtfHP, Fr.] One who revises ; examiner; 
superintendent. 

RE-vIe'iqn, (r^-vlzh'yn) n. [Fr.] Act of revising; a re- 
view . a revisal , redxamination. 

R£-vIe'JT, p. a, [revisitcr, Fr. ; revisito, L.] To visit again. 
Rfi-vIs-i-TA'TIpN, 71. [Fr.] Act of revisiting. Cdgrave, 
R^-vrEP-RV,* a. Relating to, or making, revision. Story, 
RE-vI' VjJiL, n. Act of reviving , renewal of life; recall from 
a state of languor, oblivion, or obscurity. Warton,— 
(Theol) A renewed or increased attention to religion; an 
awakening. Edwards. 

RE-vi'VAL-l§M,* 71. A revival of religion : excited feeling 
or interest with respect to religion. Qu. Rev. [Modem.] 
RE-Vi'val-Ist,* 71. A promoter of, or an advocate for, re- 
ligious revivals. Colton. 

RE-VIVE', p. 71. [revivr^ Fr. ; remvo, L.] [t. revived ; pp. 
REVIVING, REVIVED.] To rctum to life , to return to vigor, 
activity, or fame. 

Re- VIVE', V. a. To bring to life again ; to raise from any 
state of lowness , to reanimate ; to renew ; to quicken ; 
to renovate , to refresh ; to restore to hope , to bring again 
into notice ; to recover. 

Re-viv'eR, 71, He or that which revives. 
tRE-vlv'l-F}-CATE, V. a. [rc and vivifieo, L.] To recall to life. 
Re- vIv-j-Fj-cA'TipN, 71. The act of recalling to life. Jfortf. 
Re-vIv'j-FY, p. a. To vivify again , to recall tp life. 
RE-viv'jng, n. Act of restoring or coming to life. 
RE-vIv'iNG,*p. a. Returning to life , animating. 
R£v-|-vfs'cENCE, 71. [repiPLstftfTituz, ll] Renew^ of life or 
existence. Bp. Burnet. 

RfeV-l-vTs'c'EN-cy, 71. Same as rtftnpwctfnctf. Bp. Pearson 
RE-vi'viSR,* 71. (Law) The revival of a suit after the death 
of anv of the parties. Whiahaw. 

Rftv'p-CA'BLE, a. I Fr. , revocabdis, L.] That may be re- 
voked , that may be repealed. Milton. 
R£v'P-ca-ble-n£ss, tl The quality of being revocable. 
tRfiv'p-CATEjP. a. [revoco, L.] To recall ; to revoke Daniel. 
k£v-P-cA'tiqn, 71. [rcpocatio, L.J Act of revoking, that 
which 18 revoked , repeal , reversal ; as, the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, by Louis XIV., in 1685. 
R£v'P-ca-tp-rv, a. Revoking ; recalling. Todd. 
RE-VOKE', p. a. [r^voquer. Fr. , rtfpoco, L.] [i. revoked ; pp. 
BETOKiNo, REVOKED.] To Toverse by authority; to call 
back solemnly ; to repeal , to recall. 

RE-voke', p. 71. To renounce at cards. Todd. 

RE-v6ke', 71. Act of renouncing at cards, or the act of fail. 

ing to follow suit, when the player can follow. Todd. 
fRE-VOKE'MENT, 71. Revocation , repeal ; recall. Shak. 
|1RE-v6lt', or Re-volt', [re-v61t', S.P E.K. Wb. Kennck ; 
rp-vSlt'jJ. F. Jo. Sm. ; re-v6lt' or rp-vSlt', W.] v. n. [rS^ 
volter, JFr. ; rtvoltare, ItJ [i. revolted; pp. revolting, 
REVOLTED.] To fail ofi^ frooi one to another; to renounce 
aHeginnce , to desert , to rebel. 

(|RE-v6lt', or Re-volt', p. a. [rtvoltare^ It ; revolve, L.J 
To turn , to overturn. Spenser. To disgust ; to shock. 
Burke. 

||RE-v6lt', or Re-v5lt', n. [r^olte, Fr.] Gross departure 
from duty or allegiance ; an insurrection , a rebellion , de- 
sertion ; change of sides. [fA revolter, one who changea 
sides. ^.] 

[RE-v6lt'ed, p. a. Having swerved from duty. Jer.y. 
JRE-vPlt'ER, or Re-volt'er, n. One who revolts. 
jjRE-ydLT'iNG,''' p. 0 . Repelling; shocking; disgusting. 
Rfiv'p-LV-BLE, 0 . [^.] That may revolve. Cotgreme. 
REv'p-LfiTE,*a. (ZooU k. BoU) Rolled outwards or back- 
wards. Branded 

R£v-p-LC'TipN, n. [Fr. ; revolutus, L.] Act of revolving ; 
rotation ; circular motion ; motion backward ; motion of 
a point or line about a centre ; course of any thing which 
returns to the point at which it began to move ; space 
measured bv some revolution. — ( Peittics) An extensive 
change in the political constitution ox government of a 
country ; as the English revolution of 16w, the American 
revolution of 1776, and the French revolutions of 1789 
and 1830. 
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ltT>o*x<0'TiQN-4L-RT, 0. BAlatlng to a revolution ; promot- (r^t'o-tl*) a. n. To act the orator. Obt 

mg or tkvoring a revolution. grave, 

Rfiv-p-LO'TipN-¥R,'*' a. A revolutionist. Crabb. RhAt'o-rIze, (rlt^9-rlz) a. a. To represent by a figure of 

Rfiv-p-Lfl'TipN-tsT, n. A favorer of revolutions. Burke, oratory. AUUm, [^R.] 

REv-p-LO'Tipw-iZE,* «. 0. [i. RKroLUTiorrixaD ; jtp. aav- BheCm, (rdm) n, T/Jcv/aa, Gr. ; rkenma^ LJ A thin, serous 
oLUTiotriziNo, BxroLUTiosrizsD.] To effect a change in fluid, secreted by mucous glands; demixion : —an in- 
the form of government; to change thoroughly ; to over- flammatory action of certain glands, as in a cold, by 

turn. Ee, Rev. which the excreted fluids are altered and increased j a 

R^-v 6 lve', (r^vQlvO v, n. [rrfveZesr, old Pr. ; revolvoy L.] catarrh. — (BoL) A genus of plants j rhubarb. 

[i. RaToLvxD ; pp. asvoLTiiro, rsvolveo.] To roll in a RHEtJ-BlXT'lc, (rtl-mSLt'iJc) a, Proceeding 

circle; to perform a revolution: — to fall back ; to return from rheum, or a peccant, watery humor:— -relating to 

E-?-v 6 lve', V. a. [revolvo^ L.]] To cause to turn or roll rheumatism; afflicted with rheumatism. 

round ; to roll round ; to consider ; to reflect on. RHEd'M^-Tl^Mi, (rd'ma-tizm) n. [^iupuncrpds, Gr. ; rheu- 

R^-vdiiV'^N-ov, a. Constant revolution. Covtper. matismus, L J A painful disease, affecting the Joints with 

Rfi-v6M^T, V. a. [rwomtr, Pr.] To vomit again. HaketodL swelling and stiflness, also affecting the muscular, tendi- 

R^-vOl siqn, ^e-vul'shun) n. [Fr. ; retmlsus, L.] Act of nous, and fibrous textures ot the body, 

revelling or throwing back: — the turning of a disease RheO^mic,* a. (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained fl'om rhu- 
from one part of the body to another. barb stalks. Hamilton, 

RE-vOl'sive, n. That which has the power of subducting RheO'my, (rfl'm?) a. Affected by, or relating to, rheum. 

or withdrawing, as the humors of the body. FelL Rhimb. b. See Rhyme. 

R^-vDl'sjve, a. Having the power of revulsion. Rhine'^^nd-R 6 d,* n. (Port.) A measure of 13 feet 

tREW, (r6)B. A row; a rank Speneer. Crabb. 

Re-wake',* v. a. Sen. To wake again. Richarthan, Rm'NO, (rl'nO) a. A cant word for money. Wagsiaffe, 

R^-wArd', V. a, [rd,jTi«rdon7i«r, Fr.] [u rewarded, pp. Rh1-nq-c£r'}-cal,* a. Relating to the rhinoceros. wSddtson. 
RBWARDirro, REWARDED.] To repay , to recompense, to RHi-N6g'jp-R6s, (rl-nSs'e-rds) n. [(tiv and Gr. ; rhi- 

requite ; to gratify by a gift in token of desert or ap- noeSros^ Fr.] pU rhI-no 9 '$-r 6 s-ei^. An oriental i»chy- 
proval. dermatous quadrumd, of great size, characterized by one 

R¥-wArd', R. A gift in token of approved merit; recom- or two horny productions upon the nose. — {OmxUi.) A 
pense ; requital, in a good or ill sense ; r tribution. species of hornbill. 

RiP-wArd'a-ble, a. That may be rewarded. Hooker. Rhi-nq-plAs'tjc,* a. Relating to the operation for form- 

R9 -wArd'vbx.£-n£ss, n. Worthiness of reward. Good- ing a new nose, or rhinoplasty. DangUaon. 

man. Rui^p-PLAs-TV,* {Med.) Tlie operation for forming a 

R¥-wArd'^r, r. One who rewards. new nose. Med, Jour, 

RjP-wArd'pOl,* o. Bestowing reward, recompensing. Rh|-p1p't^:-rAn,* n. [|5ifrft and vrepSi/.] {Ent,) One of 
Thomson, [r.] the rhipiptera^ otherwise called strspsiptera, an order of 

RE-wArd'l^ss,* a. Having no reward. PoUok. insects. Brande, 

Rew'^t,* (lil'^t) n. The lock of a gun. Scott, [r.] RhI-zo'ma,* n, (Bot.) A creeping stem, or rootstock, like 

Re-word', (rS-wUrd') v. a. To repeat in the same words. that of the iria. P, Cyc, 

Re-write',* v, a. To write anew. Young. Riii-ZQ-MOR'pha,* n. (Bof.) A genus of ftingi. P. Cye, 

Rey'jvard,* (rSn'^rd or ra'nfird) n. The name of a fox in KHi-z6PH'Q-RA,* ». {BoL) A genus of plants , mangrove 
fable. Booth, Written also renard. P, Cyc. 

Rua-BAR'ba-RATE, (r?i-b4r'b?i-r5it) a. [rhabarbara, L.] Im- Rho'D|-AN,* (ro'd^-jin) a. Relating to Rhodes. Ency. 

pregnated or tinctured with rhubarb. Floyer. Rhq-di'te?,* n. [L.] iMin.) A stone ot rose color. Cyc, 

Rha-bar'BA-RIne,* (r?i-bar'bfi-rln) n. The purgative prin- Rho'dj-Om,* n. {Ckem.) A metal obtained from the ore of 
ciple of rhubarb. Francis. platinum, of a whitish color, and very hard. It has been 

RuAB-DdL'p-ijiy,* (rab-d81'9-Jp) n. The art of computing used for the points of metallic pens. Braude. 

by rods or bones. J^apter. See Eabdolooy. Ru 6 d'}-zite.* (r6d'?-zlt) w. A mineral substance. Dana. 

RhAb'DP-mAn-CV, (rib'dp-min-ae) n. and pav- Rh 6 d-p-d£n'^drpn, or Rh 6 -dp-d£n'dhpn, [rQd-9-den'- 

rcia.l Divination by a wand or rod. Browne. drpn, Ja. R., r6-d9-dgn'dri,)n, K. Sm. tVb.] n, \_^o6)v and 

RhA-PON'T|-c1ne,* n. (Ckem.) A substance obtained from 6 vipov.^ {Hot.) A genus of plants; the bay laurel, a 

the rheum rhaponticum^ in the form of yellow scales. fine flowering shrub. 

Brande. Rh 6 u-p-mpn-TAde', ». Bee Rodomontade. 

jRHXP'ap-D?R,* (riip'89-der) n. A rhapsodist. Shaftesbury. ||Ku6iaB, [rumb, fF, P. J. F . ; r6mb, S. Ja, K. Sm.] n. {rhom 
Ruap-s 6 d' 1 -cal, (r?ip-86d'9-k?il) a. Partaking of rhapsody ; buSy L. ; Gr.] {Qeom.) A quadrilateral figure 

unconnected , rambling. whose sides are all equal, and its angles not right an- 

Rhap-s 6 d'j-cal-ly,* ^ In the manner of rhapsody. gles , same as rhombus. See Rhombus. 

Hawkins. ' IIRhom'bjc, (rum'bjk or rSm'bik) a. Shaped like a rhomb. 

RhXp'8P-d1st, (i^p'sp-dlst) n. One who recites or sings Rh 6 m-bp-he'dbal,* o. Rhom boidal. Bsc. 
rhapsodies or extempore verses , a writer of rhapsodies, |jEH5]vi-Bp-HE'DRpN,* n. {Geom.) A solid figure of six 
or of wild, irregular compositions. • sides. Kbnig. 

RhXp'sp-dize,* (rAp'sp-dlz) t>. n. To recite rhapsodies, ||Rh 6 m'b 6 id, n. (Geom.) A quadrilateral fig- 

to act as a rhapsodist. AUiencsum. ure, with the opposite sides equal, but not the adjacent 

RiiXp'sp-dv, (nip'89-de) ru [^axpipSla.] A collection of sides, and the angles not right angles, 
songs, or versesj joined without natural cohesion , a jjRHpM-BoI'DAE, a. Relating to a rhomb ; resembling a 
wild, rambling, incoherent composition. rhomb. Woodward. 

RhE'Ai* (re'?) n. {Ornith.) A species of bird. Sat. Mag. jlRHpM-Bot'DE^, n. Rhomboid. Milton. 

Rhein'-bEr-RV, (ran'b6r-S) n. Buckthorn , a plant. |1 Rh6mb'-Spar,* n. (Min.) A crystalline, magnesian carbo- 

Rhe'JNE,* (rS'jn) n. An inodorous, bitterish substance, of nate of lime. Brande. 
yellow color, obtained from rhubarb by nitric acid. ||Rh6m'bvs,* (rSm'bus) n. [L.] {Oeam.) A plan© figure, 
Brande. bounded by four equal straight lines, the opposite lines 

RhEn'ish,* (rSn'jsh) a. Relating to the Rhine. Bulwer. parallel, and the angles oblique. When the angles are 

RhEn'Ish, (rfin'fsh) n. Wine from the vineyards on or right angles, it becomes a square. Brande. 

near the Rhine. Shak. RhO'BARB, rrfi'bSLrb) n. [r/m&or, Persian , rhubarbarum, L.] 

Rhe-6m'ij-trv,* (r9-5m'9-tr9) n. [/Jfwand pirpov.] (Math.) A perenniad plant with a root much used as x purgative 
The differential and integral calculus , fluxions. R. Park. medicine. 

RhE'T 1-AN,* (r8'Bh9-?n) a. Relating to the RhflBtii, the an- Rhv-BAR'ba-eIne,* n. Smart. See Rhabarbakinb. 

cient people of Tyrol, and to a part of the Alps. P. Cyc. RHft'BAR-By,* a. Relating to or containing rhubarb. But- 

R//E' TO Jty (rS'tdr) n. [L. } Mriop, Or.] A rbetonaan. Butler. Ur. . ^ , 

RiiET'Q-Rlc, (rStVrlk) n. [ht,ropintiy Gr. ; rhStorume, Fr.] RhCMB,* (riimfi) n. (JVaat.) A vertical circle of any given 

The art of persuasion, or of oratory , the art of addressing place, or the Intersection of any such circle with the no- 
public assemblies ; oratory ; eloquence ; -—the art of prose rizon ; in which latter sense it means the same as a point 

composition generally ; philological criticism. of the compass. Afar. jDict. See Rhomb. 

Rh^-tOr'I-CAI-, (r9-t8r'9-k?l) a, {rhetorwusy L.l Pertain- RhOmb'-Line,* n. (Wout.) The track of a ship which cuts 
ing to rhetoric ; oratorical ; figurative ; persuasive. all the meridians at the same angle, called also the loxa- 

Ri:e-t6b'1-C4lL-i*V, (r^-tbr'^-k?!-!?) ad. In a rhetorical dromxe curve. Brande. 

manner: like an orator ; figuratively. RhOb,* (rds) ». [L.] (Bat) A genus of plants; sumach. 

RHE-T6RVcAl*-Nfi88,* ». Guality of being rhetorical. Hamilton, « 

tRlIE-TttR'l-cXTE, V, n. [rketorvoory low L.] To play the RhYme, (rira) n. [nm, ryma. Su. 60th.] The correspond- 
orator. WaUrland. (land. ence of the sound of the last word or syllable of one 

fRllE-T6B-l-cX'TIpN, n. Rhetorical amplification. Water- verse or line, to the sound of the last word or syllable of 

RHfiT-0-Rl"ciAlf, (r6t-^Ish'?n) %. [riWtoricien, Pr.] One another; an harmonical succession of sounds : — poetry ; 

versed in rhetoric ; a teacher (^rhetoric ; an orator. a poem ; a word chiming with another word. — Rhyme or 

tRHfiT- 0 -El'' 0 IAN, (ret-9-rl8h'?n) a. Rhetorical. RIadb- reasouj verse or sense. 

RhJme, (nm) V. n. [rwBsr, Fr. ; rimsr, Dan.; remeny 

KlEN. 8lR; Blftvis, H&R, «6 n ; BOll, bWr, rAlz. — p, 9, 5, tf S» l» *«»•<*>• ^ ae Zi f as gz, — this 
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Oct 3 [i. KHTuaD ; fp. *Hrinwo, ehtmid.] To agree 
In found ; to make voraes. Shak. 

(rttti) V. o. To put jnto rhyme, WUaoru 
Bu?I 1E'1«¥88, (rlin'198) a. Not having rhyme. Bp. HisXL 
RH?at^]^il, (rim'^) n. A maker of rhymef ; a venifter. 
Drydm. 

BnfM'ti:-RV,* (rtm'e-r?) n. The art of making rhymes. JEc. 
Bh^XE'ster, (rlin'fitfr) tt. A maker of rhymes ; a verfifi- 
er j a poet, lo contempt , a rhymer. Shak. 

RhS?M'|ST,* n. A maker of rhymes j a rhymer. Cowper. 
KHfN'ctt6PS,* n. (OrmtA.) The black skimmer. BofOL 

(rlthm or rithm) [rlthm, S. fV, P. J. F. Ja. R.; 
rTthra, K. Sm. j n, [rhythmtiSy L. } Gr.] The con- 

sonance of measure and time in poetry, prose composi- 
tion, and music; — also in dancing metre ; verse 
numbers; proportion applied to any motion whatever. 
ip[lHl?TH'Ml>CAt^, (rlth'm^kfl) a. l^uBfAiKds.] Relating to 
or having rhythm ; harmonica!. 

S Rh^th'Mi-c-^l-lv,* ad. In a rhythmical manner. Beck. 
auV^THM'i.?ss,* a. Destitute of rhythm. Coleridge. 
RHyTii-M6M'E-T?R,* n. An instrument for marking time 
to movements in music. OenL Mag. 

Ri'^l, (rC'fl) n. [real, Sp.J A piece of money. See Bbal. 
JtiAiVTf (rfl-4in') a. t^r.l Laughing; exciting laughter: 

gay ; smiling : — applied figuratively to the arts. Burke. 
rib, n. One of the twelve bones on each side of the verte- 
br» of the human body , the corresponding bone in other 
animals: — a piece of timber in the roof of a building or 
the side of a ship : — a part that strengthens the side of 
any thing: — the continuation of a petioie in a loaf: — a 
narrow strip : — a wife, with allusion to the creation of 
Eve. 

BIb^ V. a. [i. aiBBxo ; pp. ribbiito, ribbed.] To furnish 
with ribs; to enclose, as the body, by nos. Shak. To 
plough imperfectly. Loudon. 

Rib'^LD, n. [nbauldj old Fr. ; nbaldo^ It.] A loose, mean, 
brutal wretch. Spenser. 

RTb'^LD, a. Base; mean ; loose , vile; obscene. Shak. 
fKlB''^LD-TsH, a. Disposed to ribald ly. Bp. HaU. 
KlB'^LD-RY, n. Vile, brutal, ribald language, obscenity. 
Rib'axd, (rib'fn) n. [ruban, Pr.j A filK-t of silk. See Ribbon. 
BlB'jJiNn, (rib'fn) v. a. B. Jonson. See Ribbon. 
RlB'-jiND-ipD,* a. Adorned with rib<inds or ribbons. Smart. 
Rib'baND,* or RTB'AND,*n. {JV'aut.) A long, narrow, fleK- 
ible piece of timber, nailed on the outside of the ribs of 
a ship. Mar. Diet. 

RKbbeo, (rlbd) a. Furnished with ribs. Oay. 

Rib'b|NO,* n. (Car.) The timber-work for sustaining a 
vaulted ceiling. Crabb. 

RtB'Bi.E-RXB'BLB,* iu A rabble , a mob. .dish. 

RIb'bqn, n. A fillet of silk , a slip of silk or satin used for 
ornament, or as a badge. — (Her.) An ordinary which is 
the eighth part of a bend, This word, formerly writ- 
ten rtbandj is now commonly written ribbon. 

RIB'BQN,* t). tt. [». RIBBONED , pp. RIBBONING, RIBBONED.] 

To furnish or adorn with ribbons. Beaum. ^ Ft. 
RIb'bqn-OrXss^ 71. An ornamental grass, having striped 
leaves. Farm. Ency. 

'KIb'-GkXbs,* n. A plant ; ribwort ; plantain Farm. Ency. 

i RlB'pBE, 71. A sort of stringed instrument. See Rebeck. 

LIb'i-BLE,*' 71. (Mue.) A small viol with three strings. Crabb. 
RYb^lEbs,* o. Having no nbs. Smih. 

BIb'roast, r. a. [«. ribboasted ; pp. rirhoastino, 

RiBROASTXD.] TO beat soundly: — a burlesque word. 
Butler. [ridge. 

RIb'r6ast-jn&,* 71. A sound beating ; a cudgelling. CoU- 
RIb'WOET, (rtb'wiirt) n. A plant : nb-gross. 

Rlc, 71. Jhc denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man. So 
.B(finc is altogether strong. Qibson. 

RicE, 71. [t^z, ns, Fr. ; ttsc, It.; oryta^ L. ; ^pv<a, Gr.] A 
plant and very valuable grain, raised in immense quanti- 
ties in tropica] climates. [worth. 

RIce'-bYrd,* n. A species of East Indian bird. Hawkes- 
RfcB'-MtLK,* 7*. Milk boiled and thickened with rice. .^sA. 
Rice'-pA-peR,* n. A substance imported from China, said 
to be a membrane of a species of the bread-fruit tree, and 
used for drawing-paper. Hamilton. 

RIce^-pCd-diro,* Tt. Pudding made of rjee. Ash. 

Rlcn, a. [T-icAe, Sax. ; rieke^ Fr.] Possessed of riches , 
wealthy ; abounding in wealth ; abounding in posses- 
sions ; opulent; opposed to poor t— valuable ; estimable ; 
precious ; splendid ; sumptuous : — having ingredients or 
qualities in a great quantity or degree ; having something 
precious : — fertile ; fruitfiitl : — abundant ; plentiful , 
abounding; plenti^Uy stocked; as, « pastures rich in 
flocks.” — It is sometimes used as a collective noun, for 
rwh persons ; as, “ The 7*tcA and the poor meet together.” 
JRYcil, V. a. To enrich. Oower. 

7u pL [rUfhesMt Sax. ; rteAssss, Pr.] Wealth ; 
money or possessions ; treasures ; opulence ; affluence. 

It was fv/rmerly sometimes used as in Uie singular 
number; as, ” For in one hour so great riehae *■ come to 
nought.’* Boo. xviii. 17. 

RlcR^Lg, sdL With rkbes ; plenteously j ahundantly. 


RYcH'RESNf n. Ouallty of being rkh ; opulence ; wealth , 
finery; fertility: fniitRilness ; abundance. 

Rj-cYn'ic.'*' o. (Ckem.) Applied to an acid obtained IVoni 
castor-oil. Brands, 

RIok, n. A pile of com or bay, regularly heaped up and 
sheltered ; sometimes, a small pile just gathered. 

RTck.* V, a, Td pile up bay or grain. Ash, 

RIck'ets, 7t.pl. [rachuisf L,] A disease, generally confined 
to childhood, known by a large bead, protruded breast- 
bone, flattened ribs, tumid belly, emaciated limbs, and 
great general debility; rachitis. 

Rick'ET-Y, a. Diseased with the rickets ; feeble ; tottering 

Ricochet^* (rlk-o-shS') a. [Pr.] An epithet applied to 
the firing of a piece of ordnance, by which a shot or shell 
rolls or Imiinds along the opposite rampart. Brands, 

tR/CT'VRE, (rlkt'yyr) Tt. [metura, L.] A gaping. Bailey. 

Rlc* TtrSf* n. [L.J (Bot.) The opening between the lips of 
a labiate flower. Crabb. 

RYd, p. from Ride. Bee Ride. 

RId, V. a. [t. RIO ; pp. ridding, rid.] To set fVee ; to deliver , 
to disencumber; to drive away, to remove by violence. 

RYo'd^lNCE, 71. Act of ridding: deliverance; disencum- 
brance; loss of something one is glad to lose. 

RY]>'d£N, (rYd'dn)p, from Ride. See Rid*. 

RYd'der,* Tt. One who rids : — a kind of sieve. Phillips. 

RYd'dle, (-dl) 71. An enigma ; a puzzling question , a dark 
problem; any thing puzzling: — a coarse or open siev.-. 

Rio^DLE, (rld'dl) v. a. [t. riddled ; pp. riddling, riddled ] 
To solve ; to unriddle : — to separate by a coarse sieve. 

BTd'd1.e, V. n. To speak ambiguously or obscurely. 

RYd'dleR, n. One who riddles; one who speaks obscurely. 

RId'dljno-lv, ad. In the manner of a riddle ; secretly. 

Ride, v. n. [i. rode ; pp. riding, rode, rid, ridden.] To 
travel on horseback ; to be conveyed on a horse, or other 
animal, or in any sort of carnage , to be borne, not to 
walk , to manage a horse; — to be supported, whether in 
motion or at rest, by something ; or on water, ns a ship 
fjfCT" The use of the word both as a verb and a 
noun, in the sense of being conveyed in a carriage^ has 
been regarded as an Americanism; and it has been 
maintained that the English use, and the proper mean- 
ing of 7n(/c, is a conveyance on horseback ; and that a 
conveyance in a carnage is not a rtde^ but a drive, and 
it IS thus used in the following quotation from Cowper. 
“ Sometimes I get into a neighbor’s chaise, but generally 
rWc;” (i. e., on horseback.) — The (Quarterly Review re- 
marks upon what has been called the American use of 
the word, that ” it has been, for a hundred years, a noted 
vulgarism in England.” This “noted vulgarism” bus 
been countenanced, for more than “a hundred years,” 
by the English dictionaries , and it is sanctioned by the 
most eminent English lexicographers. Bailey defines the 
verb to ride, “to go on horseback, in a coach, wagon, 
&c. ,” Johnson, “ to travel on horseback ; to travel in a 
vehicle;” Richardson, “ to convey or carry on a horsf*, 
or other animal, or m any sort of carnage , to sit upon 
such an animal, or m such a carnage, whether the mo- 
tion be slow or fast , ” and Todd defines the noun rtdr, 
“ an excursion in a vehicle or on horseback ; as, ‘ to take 
*B Tide.’ ” — “He made him to ride in the charioV^ Qen. 
xli. 43. 

RIde, V, a. To sit on so as to be carried. MiUon. To man- 
age insolently at will. Collier. 

RIde, n. An excursion on horseback or in a vehicle. Todd. 

{ See the verb Ride.] A place for riding , a road, generally 
n pleasure-grounds, a riding. Todd. [A saddle-horse; 
a little stream. Grose. Local, Eng.] 

Riheau,* (rB-db') n. [Fr.] (Fort.) An elevation of the 
earth along a plain, serving to protect a camp. Brands. 
RId'^r, n. One who rides, one who manages or breaks 
horses: — an addition to a manuscript or document 
after its completion ; a clause added to a bill passing 
through a legislative body. 

RTd'?r-l£88,* 0 . Being destitute of a rider. Herbert. 
RlD^E, 71. The back, or top of the back ; the rough top of 
any thing, resembling the vertebne of the back ; a pro- 
tuberance: — the ground thrown up by the plough: — 
the top of the roof rising to an angle. 

RYlXjlE. V. 0. [t. RIDGED ; pp. RIDGING, RIDGED.] To form 

as a ridge or with a ridge ; to form into ridges ; to wrinkle. 
RYdcjIE'bAnd,* n. The part of a harness that crosses the 
back of a horse. Ash, 

RXD'<?3gL, (rid'j?!) n. An animal half castrated. Drydsn, 
RfDljiE'LliiT ♦ n, A little ndge. Loudon, 

RYd^e^t.jno, 71. Same as rmgeL Dryden. 

. . . - '’ridges. 


J L.] Wit of that 
species which provokes laughter, and is designed to bring 
the sabject of it into contempt ; derision ; satire : sar- 
casm ; mockery ; burlesque ; ridiculousness. This 

word is frequently migpronounced by sounding the first 
syllable like the adjecuve red f an inaccuracy which can- 
not be too carefully avoided.” Walker, 
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^D^I^CUB, «. 0. [*» MfntCfJVMX>i m. piOICITLIIfO, KlOlo 
^ULKD.] To lauffh at with good numorj to expose to 
laughter ; to rally ; to treat with contemptuoui merri> 
inent : to deride , to jeer ; to mock , to satirize. 
RId'{-oui.-9R, a. One who ridiculed Clarke, 
Bj-Dlfc'v-LoDs. 0 . Worthy, of being laughed at j exciting 
laughter j risible j absurd } preposterous , ludicrous ; droll. 
RI-d1c'V-i-oDS”LVi ad. In a manner to excite laughter. 
Ri-D¥o'V-LO&8->\£ss, n. duality of being ridiculous. 
RlD'}Na,p. a. Employed to travel on any occasion. 
RiD'iNGh} n. A ride. — (England) A district visited by an 
officer ; — one of the three divisions of Yorkshire j cor- 
rupted from trUhtng or triding, a third. 
RId'jno-Clerk,* (-kl«rk or -klark) n. A mercantile trav- 
eller : — one of the six clerks in the English chancery. 
Smart. See Clerk. 

RiD'lNG-CLOAK,* n. A cloak used for riding. Aah. 
RlD'iNGh-cdAT, n. A coat used in riding on a journey. 
Swift 

RId'jnij-hXb'it, n. A dress for women, when riding on 
horseback. 

RId'jng-hood, (-hdd) n. A woman’s riding-dress. 
RXd'jng-hoOse, n. A riding-school. Ld. Chesterfield. 
RId'jng-S£h66l, h. a school or place where the art of 
riding is taught. 

Rf-Dt>T*T6^ n. [It.] pi. Jtl~D67fTds. An assembly ; a 
public entertainment of music and dancing. Rambler, 
RiE, n. MUler. See Rtx. 

Rite, a. [ryfe, Sax.; rijf. D.] Prevalent; prevailing; 

common ; abundant ; — chiefly used of diseases. 
RXfe'ly, ad. Prevalently, abundantly. Knolles. 
RiFE'Ni^ss, n. Prevalence ; abundance. Bp. Halt, 
RIff'rXff, n. The refuse of any thing ; the rabble. Bp. 
Hall. 

RI'fle, (-fl) tj. a. [rifibr, rifiery Ft. ; mjffeleny Teut.] [i ri- 
fled , pp. RiFLiifo, RIFLED.] To Tob j to pillage ; to plun- 
der , to take away. 

RI'fle, (-fl) n. [r^eleuy Teut.] A gun or musket of which 
the barrel, instep of being a clear cylinder inside, is fur- 
rowed with spiral channels: — a sort of whetstone or 
Jnstrument for sharpening a scythe. 

Ri'fle-man, n . , pi. RiFLEi^N. A man armed with a rifle. 
RFfl^r, n. One who rifles; robber; pillager. 

RIft, n. A cleft; a fissure; a breach ; an opening. Spenser. 

A rapid or broken fall in a river. Btdvoer. 

RIft, V . a. ft. rifted , pp. rifting, rifted.] To rive; to 
split. ShaL 

rift, t>. n. To burst; to open. Shak. To belch; to break 
wind. Brockeit. [North of England.] 

RKg, 71. A wanton .an impudent woman ; a strumpet. Dor 
vies. A bluster. Burke. — A ridge ; a rib. Forby. — Dress: 

— a trick ; a jeer. — (fiTaut.) The manner of fitting the 
masts and rigging to the hull of a vessel. — To run a rxgy 
to play a tnck of gayety or merriment. Cowper. — To run 
the ng upoUy to practise a joke upon. 

RIO, V . a. [l riooed ; pp. rigging, rigged.] To dress; to 
accoutre ; to fit with tackling, cordage, or accoutrements. 
rig, V . n. To be wanton ; to play. Holloway. [Local, Eng.] 
RIg-^-d66n^, 71, [rigodony Fr.] A kind of bnsK dance, per- 
formed by one couple, said to be brought from Provence. 
Ouardian. 

fRi-Gi'TiQN, 71, [rigattOf L.] Act of watering; irrigation. 

Swinburne. [pulley. 

RIg'ger, n. One who rigs : — a cylindrical or drum-shaped 
RIg'ging, n, (A*a««.) The cordage or ropes by which the 
masts are supported, and the sails extended or taken in. 
tRlG'GfSH, a. Wanton ; whorish. Shak. 

RIg^gle, V . 71 . See Wriggle. 

Right, (rlt) a. [riAt, rehty Sax. ; rechty Ger. , reetuSy L.] 
Straight , direct , upright : — fit , proper ; becoming ; suita- 
ble ; — rightful , true ; not erroneous ; not wrong , not mis- 
taken ; just ; honest , equitable ; proper , correct , conven- 
ient : — not oblique : — not left : — an epithet applied to the 
stronger leg, foot, arm, or hand, or the side on which they 
are placed. — Right anglcy an angle of 90 degrees. — Right 
line, a straight line. — Right sphere , the position of a s^ere 
when the equator cuts the horizon at right angles. — Right 
ascension. See Ascension, Right. 

Right, (rit) inteH. An expression of approbation. Pope. 
Right, (rIt) ad. In a right manner ; in a direct line ; prop- 
erly; Justly ; exactly ; lust; very. — It is used in titles; 
as, right honorable ; right reverend. 
right, (rit) 71. That which is right ; the contrary to wrong t 

— the contrary to . — justice ; goodness ; freedom from 
error : — just claim , that which justly belongs to one; prop- 
erty ; prerogative ; immunity ; privilege. — 7b nghtSy with 
deliverance from error ; in order. — fTrit qf rigkty (Law) 
the highest writ in law, which lies only of an estate in 
fee simple. 

right, (rit) e. 0. RIGHTED ;pp. RIGHTING, RIGHTED.] 
To do justice to; to relieve noni wrong, to rectify.— 
(Abut.) To restore a ship to her upright position ; to put 
any thing in its proper position ; os, to right the helm. 


right, (rlt) V, n, (JfauL) To rise with the masts erect, aa 
a ship, after having been pressed down on one side. FkL 
Conor. 

RIght^-Xn-glbd,v (lit^ng-gld) a. Having right angles , 
rectangular : — having one right angle. Phd^. 
tRlGHT^N, (rX'tn) V. a. To do Justice to.. Isaiak i. 
IIBiGHT^EOVS, (rI^ch;^l) [rX^ohys, S. rR'yys, JC. F. K. 
Sm. ; rl'chy-QS, fF. P. J, t rl't^s, Jo.) a. Just ; honest ; 
virtuous ; equitable ; upright ; 4m;reeiDg with right. 
IlfRlGHT^j^-ousED, (rl^chy-ust) a. Made righteous. Bale. 
RIght'eovs-ly, (rl'chys-ly) ad. Justly ; honestly. 
jjRiGHT'EOVfl-Nfiss, (rl'chys-nSs) n. State of being righL 
ecus; justice; honesty; virtue: goodness; integnty. 
RIght'^r, (rit'yr) tl One who rights or sets right. 
Right'pOl, (rlt'fai) a. Having the right ; having the just 
claim, honest, Just, agreeable to justice; equitable. 
right 'F(>L.-LY» (rlt'fuMy) ad. According tojustice or right. 
RiGHT'FOL-Nfiss, 71. duality of being rightful. Sidney. 
RIght'-hXnd, (rIt'-h8,nd)7L The hanu on the right arm or 
right side , not the left hand. 

RIght'-hXnd,* a. Situated on the right hand. JSddtson. 
RIght'-hXnd-i^d,* a. (JsiDg or inclined to use the right 
band. JodreU. 

RiOHT'-HXNi>-¥D-NftS8,* 71. Dexterity. Bailey. 

Bight 'LY, (rlt^y) ad. In a right manner, properly ; suita- 
bly ; nut erroneously ; honestly , uprightly ; equitably. 
RlGHT^-idlNi>-x?D,v a. Well disposed ; of good principles. 
More. 

RiOHT'Nipss, (rlt'n^s) n. Conformity to truth; rectitude. 
RXi^'ID, (rlj'id) a. [riyids, Fr. , ngidusy L.] Having rigor ; 
stiff, not to be bent; unpllant, inflexible: — severe* 
strict; rigorous; unremitted; cruel. 

R;-<jili>')-TY, 71. \ngidit6y Fr.] State of being rigid ; stiff 
ness , want of easy or airy elegance ; severity ; inflexibil- 
ity , resistance to change of form. 

R!<^'1D-l.y, od. In a rigid manner ; stiffly ; severely. 
R 19 ^' 1 D-n£ss, 71. Stiffness ; seventy ; inflexibility. 
R1 g'l.¥T, 71. [riglety Fr.J A flat, thin, square piece of 
wood ; a reglet. Moxon. See Reqlet. 

RIg^ma-role, 71. A repetition of idle words ; a succession 
of long, foolish stones , foolish talk. Goldsmith. [Collo- 
qu|al.J ^ 

RIg'ma-role,* a. Tedious and nonsensical. Grose, 
fRl'G(;>L, n. A circle ; a diadem. Shak. 

RIg'PR, 71. [rigor. L. ; ngueury Fr.] duality of being rigid , 
stiffness , seventy ; sternness , voluntary pain , austerity , 
strictness , unabated exactness , harshness , cruelty , hard- 
ness. — (Med.) Convulsive shuddering with cold. 
RlG'pR-l^Itt,* 71. Rigid principle or practice. Qa. Rev, 
RIg'pb-Ist,* 71. A person of rigid principles or practice 
Coleridge, A term applied to a Jansenist. Mosheim. 
RIg'QR-oCs, o. [rigoureiixy Fr.] Pull of rigor ; stem , rigid , 
severe , allowing no abatement , exact , scrupulously nice. 
Rig'pr-oDs-ly, ad. In a rigorous manner ; severely. 
R1 o'qr-o0s-n£S 8, 71. duality of being rigorous. .Ssh. 
Rile,''’ V. a. [i. riled, pp. riling, riled.] To render tur- 
bid by stirring up the sediment , to vex , to make angry ; 
to roll. See Roil. It is spelled rile by Brocketty Forbyy 
and Holloway. [Provincial in England, and colloquial in 
America.] 

RIll, n. [abbreviation of the Latin nvulusy viz. rillus.] A 
small brook j a little streamlet. MtUon. 
kill, V. n. [l billed ; pp. billing, billed.] To run in 
small streams. Prior. 

tRlL'L^T, n. A small stream or rill. Carew. 

RiM, n. A border ; a margin ; an edge , that which encir- 
cles something else. 

RIme, 7u Hoar-frost. — [rnna, L. A hole ; a chink. Browne, 
A step of a ladder. Grose.] 

RIme, v. n. To freeze with hoar-frost, [r.] 

RIme, 71. See Rhyme. 

rimmed,* (rimd) a. Having a rim or border. Pennant. 
Rj-M 08 £\* a. Full of chinks ; rimous ; having small, nar 
row, nearly parallel excavations, as the bark of trees 
Brande. 

Rj-m68'j-tv,* n. State of being rimose or full of chinks 
£^tt. 

RI'Mops,* a. (Bot.) Full of clefts or chinks; rimose 
Smart, 

RIm'ple, n. A wrinkle ; a fold , an undulation ; a ripple. 

RIM'PLE, V, a. fu RIMFLED ; Vp. RIMPLING, RIMPLED.] To 

pucker ; to wrinkle ; to ripple. Chaucer. 

Rim'PLING, 71 . Uneven motion ; undulation. Crakbe, 
RlMfip^L^y* n. [L.j (Conch.) The name of a genus of tes- 
taceous moliusks, P. Cyc, 

RI'MY» a- Frosty ; foggy ; full of frozen mist Harvey, 
RInd, 71 . [rtTid, ^x. ; rindOy D.] Bark ; husk ; coat ; peel ; 

— hide ; the skin, as of pork, ^enser. 
bind, V. a. To decorticate , to bar1k ; to husk. Bailey. 
ring, 7 u a circle ; an orbicular line ; a circle of gold sr 
some other matter worn as an ornament , an annuiet; a 
circular flmire or Instrument of metal or other substance ; 
a circle of metal, as a handle: — a circular course: — a 
circle ^persons ; a community of persons; a class of pep 
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•out or people :~-a chime or eouDd, at of belli or any 
ether innorous body. 

EiNG, V. a. [i. RUNG or tuna ; pp. aiifoiNo, roro.] To strike 
a bell or any other sonorous body so as to make it sound , 
to cause to sound. 

RYNOy V. n. To sound, as a bell or sonorous metal ; to prac^ 
tise the art of making music with bells ; to sound ; to re- 
sound ; to utter as a bell i to tinkle 3 to be filled with a re- 
port or talk. 

Ring, Vt a. [ 1 . rirgeo , pp, RiROitro, ringed.] To encircle; 

to nt with rings, os the fingers, or a swine’s snout. 
ring. V. n. To form a circle. Spenser. 

RlNG'-BdLT,**' n. A bolt with a ring nt one end. Jlfor. Diet, 
RIng'-bore, n. A hard, callous substance growing in the 
hollow circle of the little pastern of a horse, above the 
coronet. 

RIno'-chDck,* b. a chuck, or appendage to a lathe, 
with a brass ring fitted over the end. Francts. 
RlNG'DALt.,*n. An injury received by a young tree, which 
causes the bark to grow into the substance of the wood. 
Crabb. 

n. A pocket sun-dial, in the form of a ring. 

J9sk. 

R/ng'd 6 ve, (rJng'dfiv) n. A kind of pigeon. Mortimer. 
RiN'^j^NT,* a. (Bot.) Gaping; same as personate. P. Cyc. 
RfNO'i^R, B. One who rings. 

KIng'h£ad,* b . An instrument for stretching woollen 
cloth. Crabb. 

RTng'jng, b . Art or act of making music with bells. 
RIng'lead, (rlng'led) v. a. To conduct. 

RIng'lead-^r, n. [One who leads the ring. Barrow.] The 
head of a notons body or multitude ; leader. 
ring 'LET, n. A small ring , a small circle ; a curl. 
R(ng' 6 u-Z^L,* B. A bird of Great Britain. Pennant. 
RIng'-SAIL,* b . (Maut.) A small and light sail set on a 
mast, on the taifrail , also a studding-saiLset upon the gafiT 
of a fore and aft sail. Brande, 

RIng'-streakep, (-strfikt) a. Circularly streaked. 
R/ng'tail, n. A bird ; a kind of kite with a whitish 
tail. 

Ring'-tXiled,* ( tiild) a. Having a streaked Uil; applied 
to a species of eagle P Cyc. 

EIng'worm, rTng'wUrin) n. A circular tetter, a disease 
which appears in cmular patches upon the neck, fore- 
head, or scalp. 

RtfCSE, V. a. [rnn, Ger. ; hreins, M. Goth.] [t. RiNaEo , pp. 
RINSING, RINSED.] To wash ; to cleanse by washing, to 
clear of the soap used in washing clothes , to wash the 
soap out of clothes. 

Eins^er, b. One who washes or rinses. 

RTns'jng,* n. The act of cleansing by water. 

Ri'pN-lTE,* A substance containing seJenium and 

zinc. Dana. 

Ri'pT, n. [note, Fr.; netto. It.] Wild and loose festivity; 
a sedition, a tumult by a mob. — (iiatc) A tumultuous 
disturbance of the pence by three or more persons assem- 
bling together, and executing some improper purpose or 
enterprise, in a violent and turbulent manner. — To run 
not, to act without restraint. 

RI'qt, r. n. [noter, old Fr.J [t. rioted ;pp. rioting, riot- 
ed.] To revel ; to luxuriate, to be tumultuous, to ban- 
quet with noisy mirth , to raise a sedition or uproar. 
R1 'qt-?r, b. One who riots or is engaged in not. 
Ri'pT-lJVG,* n. Act of revelling ; a not, 
tRI'pT ISE, n. Dissoluteness , luxury. Spenser. 

RI'qt-oDs, a. [noteux, Fr.] Practising not , partaking of 
riot; violent; licentious; seditious, turbulent. 
Rl'OT-ofJS-LY, ad. In a riotous manner, turbulently. 
El'QT-ofls-Niiss, B. The state of being riotous. Raleigh. 
RI'qt-RV,* b . Riotous conduct , riot. H. Tayj^. [r.] 

RlP, V. a. [i. RirrED ; pp. ripeino, ripped.] To separate by 
cutting or tearing , to tear ; to lacerate ; to cut asunder , 
to lake aw^ by laceration ; to disclose , to search out , to 
tear up. — To rip out^ to utter hastily, as an oath. See Rap. 
RIP, B. A laceration: — a wicker basket to carry fish i«i. 
CoweU [Refuge ; a worthless person or thing. HolLuwatj. 
A profbne swearer. Forty, A low word.] 

RJp,* r. n. To swear profanely; to be violent. Forty. [Vui- 
gar.] 

Rj-pa^rj-AN,* a. Relating to, or bordering on, the banks of 
rivers or watercourses. Bouvter. 

RIpe, o. Brought to maturity, as fruit ; mature ; resembling 
the ripeness of fruH; finished; consummate; fully ma- 
tured ; fully qualified ; perfect. 

|E1pe, V. n. To ripen ; to be matured. SAai. 
tRiPE, V. a. To make ripe ; to ripen. SAak. 

BIpe'LV, ad. With npeness ; maturely ; at the fit time. 
lU'FEN, (rl'pn) V. n. [i. ripened ; pp. ripening, RiPENgo.] 
To grow rip^ to be matured. 

BFpbn, V. a. To mature ; to make ripe. Drydm, 
RlPE'ir^ks, B. State of being ripe ; maturity ; Rill growth ; 
liberty. 

RX-PHS'aiy,* a. Relating to a range of mountains in the 
north of Asia : written Rktpean and Jbpoan. Daoy. 


R!-pId^OL-!tb.* «. (JtftE.) Another name for chlorite. JDase. 

tRTp'j-$R, B. |npori*ia, low L.] One who carried fiab |r 
market. Oowm. 

RIp'pi^r, n. One who rips ; one wbo tears. 

Rip'pING, n. Act of tearing or opening. 

BXp'PLE, (rVirf) V. n. [ 1 . rippled ;pp. riffling, ripplbo.] 
To fret on the surtkee, as water running swiftly. 

RIp'ple, «. 0 . To form into ripples: — Co deprive of seed 
vessels, as flax or hemp. Loudon. 

RIp'ple, (rlp'pO B. Agitation or fretting of the surfiice of 
running water ; nmple : — a large comb for cleaning flax. 

RIp'PLE-MXrk,'^ B. {Oeol) An undulation on the surface 
of some rocks, resembling ridges and hollows left on 
mud and sand by the passage of water. P, Cyc, 

RWPhi^Ty* B. A small ripple. Qu. Rev. 

RIp'pling. n. The ripple dashing on the shore. PemtaiU, 
A methoo of cleaning flax. 

|RTp't5i^-]^l, b. a gratuity, or reward given to tenants, 
after thev had reaped their lord’s corn. Bailey. 

RI^e, ^Iz) V. n. [reisan^ 60 th.] [i. rose ; pp. ribino, ri»- 
EN.] To change a jacent or recumbent to an erect pos- 
ture, to get up from the ground, from a bed, from a 
chair, Ac. : — to grow ; to increase , to spring ; to arise , to 
ascend , to move upwards ; to mount ; to climb : — to 
break out from below the horizon, as the sun ; to appear 
in view , to come into existence ; to be excited , to be 
produced: — to break out into military commotions , to 
make insurrections : — to be roused , to be excited to 
action: — to make a hostile attack : — to grow mure or 
greater in any respect: — to increase in price: — to bo 
improved : — to elevate the style ; — to be revived from 
death : — to come by chance , to come. 

Rise, (ris) [rls, S. fP. J. F. Ja. Sm. ; riz, P. E. S'.] n. Act 
of rising, loctTlly or figuratively; the act of mounting 
from the ground ; ascent : — elevated place ; — appeararic» , 
as of the sun in the east: — increase, increase of price: 
— origin; source; beginning; original ; elevation. [fA 
bough , a branch. Chaucer.] “ Tins word very prop 

erly takes the pure sound of s to distinguish it from th » 
verb, but does not adhere to this distinction so inviohi- 
bly as the nouns use^ excuscy Ac. , for we sometimes hear 
‘the Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ ‘th<* rune 
and fall of provisions,’ Ac., with the s like x. The pure 
Sy however, is more agreeable to analogy, and ought to be 
scrupulously preserved in these phrases by all correct 
spf-akiTS.” fValker. 

Ri§'en, (riz'zn 1 p. from Rvae. See Rise. 

RI.^'er, (rlz'^r) n. One who rises. Chapman, 


Having the faculty or power of laughing , exciting laugh 
ter ; ridiculous. 

Rt^'l-BLE-Ntss,'*' B. Q.uality of being risible. Dr. Alleru 

Ri^'lNG, B. Act of getting up , first appearance of the 
sun, a planet, or a star in tbe eastern horizon , an 
ascent ; — a tumor : — insurrection ; — resurrection. 

Ri^'fNG,* pr<^. Surpassing, exceeding, upwards of, ns, 
“ It cost rising 3000 dollars.” Lord. Used colloquially 
in tbe United States, but not supported by good usage. 

risk. n. [risyue, Fr. , rtsckwy It.] Hazard , danger, chance 
of norm. 

RISK, V. a. [^qucTy Fr.] [». risked ; pp. risking, risked.] 
To hazard ; to pul to chance , to endanger. 

RlSK'l^B, n. One who risks. Butler. 

tRlSSE> The obsolete preterit of Rise. B. Jonson. 

Rite, n. frtte, Fr, ; rifusy L.] A formal act of religion ; ex- 
ternal observance , form , ceremony ; observance. 

RT-TOa-JfLL' n. [It.] The refrain, repeat, burden, or 
return, of an air or song. Mason. 

RIt'v-al, (rlt'yy-^l) a. [ntuely Fr.] Relating to or pre- 
scribing, rites or cerfiinonies , ceremonial. 

RIt'v-AI-j w* a book of religious rites or ceremonies. 

RYt'v-AI'-I?^,* b. Adherence to the ritual. CA. Ob. 

skilled In the ritual or rites. 

RIt'v-al-LY, ad. Id accordance with the ritual. 

fRfr* 4 fiEy n. [Fr.] A bank ; a coast; the shore. Spenser. 

RVv^i.. n, [rtvalisy L.] One who is in pursuit of the same 
object as another; one striving to excel another, an an- 
tagonist ; a competitor. 

BI'val, o. Standing in competition ; pursuing the same 
object ; making the same claim ; emulous. 

RFvAL, V. a, [t. rivalled^ pp, rivallino, rivallrd.] To 
strive in competition with ; to emulate , to endeavor tc 
equal or excel. 

RI'val, r. b. To be competitors; to compete. Shak, 

Ri-vAl'i-tv, n. {rivalitasy L.] Ikiual rank ; competition , 


rivalry, jyisradi. [r.] 

EI'vAL*RTiR* State of being rivals; competition; emula 
tion. 


RI'VAL-sitTp, XL State of a rival ; rivalry. B. Jonson, 

BIvz, V. a, ju rived; pp. riving, riven.] To split, to 
cleave ; to mvide by a tnunt instrument ; to force asun* 
der. 
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RTtb, V. ». To be eplit ; to be divided by violence. 

EIve, n. A rent; a tear BrotkeU. [Local, Eng.] 

Efv'EL, [riv'vl) V. a. [*, eitkllxd; pp. bitxluno, mitbl- 
LfiD. I 7'o contract into wrinkles and corrugations. Chtoer 
tRIv'EL., (riv'vl) 7 U A wrinkii, Widffft, 

Riv'en, ^rIv'vn) ij. from Rive. See Rjtb. 

Riv'?r, n. [ntJiSre, Fr. ; rieue, L.] A large stream of 
water flowing into the sea, a lake, or another river ; a 
Rtrenm larger than a brook. 

RIv'ipR, n. One who fives or cleaves. Echard. 
RiV'Eil-BfiD,* n. The bed of a river. LydU 
Riv'^r-ChXn'nel,* n. The channel of a river. LyOL 
RIr'?R-C9N-FfiR'Vi>.,* «. {Bot.) A plant; the crowsilk. 
Booth, 

Riv'^R-DRXa'pir, n. A crocodile. Milton. 

Rjv'jpR-fiT, n. A small stream , a rill ; a rivulet Drayton. 
RiV'?R-GOD, n. A tutelary deity of a river. 
Rlv'ijR-HOESE, n. The hipponotamus. Milton. 
Riv'EE-wX-T]^R,* n. Water from a river. Smart. 
tRIV'¥R-v,* a. Having rivers , like a river. Drayton. 
RIv^ET, «. [rivetf Fr.j A fastening pm clinched at both 
ends. 

RIv'ET, V. a. [t, RivsTBD ; pp. rivetiwo, riveted.] To 
fasten with rivets . to fasten strongly ; to clinch. 
Rj-VOSE',* a. (ZooL) Marked with furrows not parallel. 
Brande. 

Rlv'V'l'fiT, n. [rivultUf L.] A small river; a brook; a 
streamlet. 

tRlx-X'TiQN, n. [rizotw, L.] A brawl , a quarrel. Cock- 
eram. 

RfX-A'TJtTXt*n. [L.] A common scold. Bouvier. 

RIx-d6l^lar, n. A silver coin of Germany, Denmark, 
and Sweden, of different value in different parts, vary- 
ing from about 75 to 100 cents. 

R6acu, (rfich) n. A fresh-water fish — (MauL) A curve or 
arch, which is generally cut in the foot of some square 
sails. — [roche, Fr., a rock ] Jls sound as a roach^ firm , 
stout. Pcffge. [Apparently a corrupt phrase.] 

R04D, (rSd) n. [rode, Fr. ; route, Fr.j A broad, open way to 
he passed or travelled over; a public passage , a course , 
path ; — inroad , incursion : — journey , the act or state of 
travelling : — a place of anchorage fur ships ; a roadstead. 
R5AL>-Bf:D,* n. That part of a railroad upon which the 
superstructure reposes. Tanner. 

Road'stEad, (rod'sted) n. A place of anchorage for ships. 

• R6ad'sti?r,* n. A horse fit tor travelling. Smart. — {MavL) 
A ship nding at anchor. Brands. 

RSad'-wXy, n. Course of the public road, highway. 
Sliak. 

Roam, (r6m) v. n. [t. roamed; pp. noAMiwo, roamed.] 
To wander , to ramble ; to rove , to stroll. 

R5 am, (rdin) v. a. To range ; to wander over. Milton. 
Roam, (rSin) n. Act of wandering , a ramble. Youuff. 
BoAM'jfR, (rflm'er) n. One who roams , a rover. 
Roam'JNG, (rom^ng) n. Act of wandering. More. 

R5 an, (rOn) a. [rouen, Fr.] Bay, sorrel, or dark color, with 
gray or white hairs, or small spots, interspersed very 
tliick. Famer^s Diet, 

Roan,* n. A dark color variegated with spots. Ash. 
Roan'-Tre£, n. The mountain-ash. Loudon. 

Roar, (rSr) v.n. [i. roared , pp. roarino, roared.] To 
cry as a lion or other wild beast , to cry as in distress, 
to sound as the wind or sea , to make a loud noise. 

Boar, (r5r) w. The cry of a hon or other beast, an out- 
cry of distress , a clamor of merriment , the sound of the 
wind or sea; any loud noise. 

Roar'er, n. One who roars ; a noisy man. 

Roar'ing, n. Act of making a roar or outcry ; outcry : — a 
disease among horses, 

Roab'v, (ra're) a. Roral ; rory. Fairfax. See Rort. 

Roast, (r5st) v. a. [rostir^ rOtir, Fr. ; rosten^ Ger.] [u 

roasted , pp. ROASTING, ROASTED Or ROAST. — RoOSt^ DS R 

participle. IS nearly obsolete ; but it is still used as a par- 
ticipial adjective , as, roast beef.] To cook, as meat, by 
placing and turning it before a fire ; to dress at the fire 
without water, to heat violently; to parch; to dry; — 
to jeer , to banter. Atterbury. 

R6ast, 0. Roasted, — used instead of roasted ; bSj ** roast 
beef.” Addison. ** Roast pig.” C. Lamb. 

Roast, (r6st) ti. That which is roasted. [Banter. — Collo- 
quial.] — To rule the roasty to govern , to manage. TVmst. 
R6ast,* V. n. To become roasted, or fit for eating, at the 
fire. Pope. 

Roast'ER) tt. One who roasts : — a gridiron ; an apparatus 
for roasting meat, Ax. 

R5 b, n. [Ar!j Inspissated juice of any npe fruit. 

E6b, t>. a, [robber, old Pr. , rubare, It. ; raubm, Ger. Teut.] 
[i. ROBBED , pp. ROBBING, ROBBED.] To deprive of any 
thing by unlawAil force or by secret theft ; to take by 
violence or force ; to plunder. 
ft6B'BERj «• One who robs: a plunderer: a thief, 

**• [robberie, ola Fr.j Act or robbing ; act of 
plundering; theft by violence or with privacy. — (Law) 
The act of feloniously taking money or goods from the 


person of another, or In Ms presence against his win, 
by violence, or by putting him in fear. 

R6b'B|N 9, n. pL [raobon^ Swed.] (JVbut ) Small ropes hav- 
ing an eye at one end, for fostenlng the sails to the yards ; 
corrupted ftom rope-bands, 

R5 be, n. [robe, Pr. , roba. It.] A gown of state ; a dress 
of dignity. Shak. ^Master qr the robes, an officer in the 
English royal household, whose duty consists in ordering 
the sovereign’s robes. 

R5 be, V. a. [1. ROBED ; pp. robing, robed.] To dress in a 
robe , to invest. Pope 

tR6B'EBt>9-MXN, > n. One of Robin Hood’s men, a famous 
tR6B'ERT8-MXw, I robber; — in old English statutes, a 
night robber. 

R6b’ebt, 71. An herb; stork-bill. Ainstoorth, 
R6 b'eR-tIne,* It, One of an order of monks, named from 
Robert Floyer, their founder, in 1137. 

R6 b'|N, n. A bird having a red breast. — The English robin 
is a bird of the genus motactlla : the American, one of the 
genus turdus, or a sjiecies of thnisb. 
ROB'jN-GooD'FftL-Law, (r6b'in-gadTC*l-l6' n. An old do- 
mestic goblin, a fairy; a Iriend : — called also Puck, 
Puo, and Pouke. ^ 

E6B"jN-R£D'BRftAST, 71. Same as robin. 

R6B’jN-wAKE,* n. A plant, the arum maeulatum} wake- 
robin. Crabb. 

R6 b'p-rXnt,* 71. A strengthening medicine. Maunder. 
R6 b'q-RXnt,* a. Giving strength ; strengthening. Smart. 
fR6B-Q~RA'TlQN,n.Jroborattoii, Fr.j A strengthening. Coles 
fRp-BO'RE-AN,* 0. Made of oak; roboreous. Scott. 
tRp-BO’RE-oOs, a. [robur, L.] Made of oak ; strong. Bailey. 
RP-bOst', a. [robustus, L.] Strong, sinewy, vigorous, 
firm , sturdy , hardy. 

Rp-b 0 st'ioV 8, (rQ-btist'yijiR) a. Robust ; — violent ; rude. 

Swtf't. [Now rare and low.] [ardson. 

tRp-BORT’ioys-LY, (r^-buHt'yi.is-le) ad. With vigor. Rich- 
tRp-BOsT'ioya-Nfiss, (rv-bust'yys-nSs) n. Vigor. Saiidys. 
Rp-BfJST'NEss, 71. State of being robust , vigor. 

Rdc,”' or ROkh,'*' 71. a fabulous, monstrous bird, of Arabian 
mythology, of the same fabulous species as the simurg of 
the Persians. Brande. 

R6 c'am-bole, 11. Spanish or wild garlic. Mortimer. 
Koche-Al'pm, (roch-41'ym) «. [roche, Fr.] Pure alum. See 
Rock-Alum. 

RP-ch£lle'-8Xlt,* n. A tartrate of soda and potassa, a 
salt used in medicine. Brands. 


Roch'et, [rSch'er, P. K R. Wb . ; rSk'^t, Sm. ; r 9 -chSt', E.] 
n. [rochet, Fr.] [f^n outer garment or frock. Chaucer.] A 
surplice , a linen habit, now peculiar to a bishop: — a fish , 
the roach » usually written rotchet. Chambers. 

R6ck, 71. [roe, roche, Fr. : rocca. It.] A large mass of stone, 
or stony matter, fixed m the earth : — figuratively, protec- 
tion , deteucc ; strength. — [rock, Dan. , rocca. It. jA dis- 
taflr held in the hand, from which the wool was spun by 
twirling a spindle or ball below. B. Jonson.] 

R6ck, V. a. [roequer, Fr. ; hrocka, Icel.] [i. rocked ; pp. 
BocKiNO, ROCKED.] To Shake ; to move backwards and 
forwards ; to move as a cradle or in a cradle ; to lull; to 
quiet. 

Rock. v. n. To move backwards and forwards , to reel. 

ROck'-Al-vm,* n. The purest kind of alum. Ash. Writte* 
also roche-aluin. 

R6cK'-BA-siN,*7t. A basin supposed to have been cut for 
Driiidical rites. Smart. 

ROck'bDt-ter,'*' n. (Chem.) A subsulphate of alumine. 
Smart. 

RdcK'cRisa,* 71. A plant. Crabb, [Ure. 

R6 ck'--CrYs-tal,* 71. [Min.) Limpid or crystallized quartau 

R6 ck’-Doe, (r6k'd6) 7u A species of deer. Qrew. 

R6 ck'er, 7t. One who rocks ; — a part of a cradle, chair, 
&c., by means of which rocking is performed. 

R6ck'eR*Y,* «• A hillock formed of stones, earth, &c , for 
plants. Carter. 

R6 cr'et, 71. [roccMtta, It.] An artificial fire-work, or mili- 
tary projectile, which, being lighted, is carried 1^ its own 
conflagration to a considerable distance, and finally ex- 
plodes, scattering sparks or burning materials in eve^ di- 
rection. The most destructive were invented by Sir Wm. 
Congreve, and called from him CoBgreas rockets — (Bot.) 
An annual plant, a species of brassica. 

R6ck'pIsh,* 71. A species of fish. Clarke. 

R6ok’-heart-ei>,* a. Hard-hearted ; unfeeling. Cowloy. 

R6cK’i-NftS8, 71. State of being rocky. Bp H. Croft. 

RAck'ing, 7». State of shaking or being sunken. 

B6cK'|Ne-ST6NB,* 71. A large stone, or rock, so balanced 
on another rock as to be easily moved ; a logan or 
loggnn. Oent. Mag, 

R5 ck^lE 8 S, o. Being without rocks. Dryden, 

RdcK'LiNG,'*' n. A species of fish ; the sea-loach Booth, 

R6cK'6lL,'*' n. Another name for j^roleum. Ency 
B6cK’-PI(^BQN, (rSk^plj-vm) %. A pigeon which builds on 
rocks. 

R5 ck'-PlXkt,* n. A plant which grows on or among 
naked rocks. P. Cyc 
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EftCK^lt5sB, n. A plant ; a apeciei of cyatua :--a finh. 
RdcK'~EO>BY, n. A name aometimea given to the garnet. 
R6 ck'-sAlt, n. Common aalt, or muriate of aoda, found 
m maaatsa in beds or salt mines* 

RdCK'WORK, (rSk'wUrk) tu Maaorry wrought in imitation 
of rough stone, used in basements of buildings^ &c. : — a 
hillock formed of stones, earth, &c., for certain plants ; a 
rockery. • 

R6ck'v, a. Full of rocks ; hard j stony ; obdurate. 

A6d, n. [roedet D.] A long twig or shoot of any woody 
plant ; an instrument of punishment ; a verge j a sceptre ; 
a wand, or long, slender stick, as for fishing or measur- 
ing : — a perch ; a measure of length, 5jt yards, or 16| feet. 
tUiiD'DY, a. Pull of rods or twigs. Cotgrave, 

Bode, t. itp. from Ride. See Rid*. 
t^UoDE, n. The cross ; a crucifix. Chaucer. See Rood. 
Eo'd:^nt,* ». (ZooZ.) An animal that gnaws, as the bea- 
ver. Kirby. 

Ro'd^nt,* o. That gnaws ; gnawing, as an animal. P. Cyc. 
\R6 d’ Q-M t>NTy n. [Rodomontef a blustering hero in tho 
Orlando Furioso or Ariosto.] A vain boaster. Sir T. Her- 
bert. 

tR5D'C)-MZ5NT, a. Bragging] vainly boasting. B. Jonson. 
ROd-q-HIpn-tAde', n. [from a boastful, boisterous hero of 
Ariosto, called Rodom<mU,'\ n. Noisy bluster ] empty boast ] 
rant. 

R6D-9-M9N-TADE', V. n. To brag thrasonically ; to boast. 
R6 d-p-m 9 N-tA'd|st, n. A noisy boaster or blusterer. Terry. 
RiSd-p-MPN-TA'do, n. Same as rodomontadfl. Herbert. 
Rf)D-p-MpN-TA'DpR, n. Same as rodomontadist. Outhne. 
Roe, (r6) ». Called also the roebuck t — a species of deer; 
the female of the hart : — the seed or spawn of fishes : 
that of the female is hard, of the male soft. 
R6E'BDcK,*n. A kind of deer : — the male of the roe. ScotL 
Roed,* (rod) o. Impregnated with roe or sperm. Pennant. 
RoE'STONE,* n. (Jlfta.) A mineral resembling fish roe. 
Smart 

Rp-Gi'TipN, n, [Fr., from rogo, L.] Litany ; supplication. 
Hooker. — RogaUon-week, the second week before Whit- 
Sunday, in which are the three rogation-days, Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, next before Ascension-Day, or 
Holy Thursday. 

Rogue, (rOg) n. [f A beggar : a vagrant. Spenser.] A knave , 
a dishonest fellow , a villain , a thief : — jocularly, a wag , 
a sly fellow: — also used as a word of slight baiitenng, 
tenderness, or endearment. 

fBOGUE, (rOg) V. n. To act the rogue or knave, denser. To 
play knavish tricks. Seaum. ^ FL 
RoG%¥it-Yi (rOg'^r-?) n. Character and conduct of a rogue ; 
knavery ; waggery. 

Rogue'ship, (rSg'ship) n. The qualities or personage of a 
rogue, in mockery. Dryden. 

Rogu'ISH, frbg'jsh) a. Relating to or like a rogue ; knav- 
ish ; fraudulent; waggish, slightly mischievous: — spu- 
rious, applied to plants. 

RoGU'jsn-LV, (r5g';sh-l9) ad. Like a rogue ; knavishly. 
R6 gu'|sh-n£ss, (rd£']sh-n€H) n. The qualities of a ro^e. 
tR5GU'Y» (r5|'9) a. Knavish ; roguish. Marston. 

BolL,* V. a. [1. aoiLED ; pp. aoiLiffo, roiled.] To render 
turbid by stirring up the sediment : — to make angry ; to 
hIc. JV*. Ward. To perplex ; to fatigue. Orose. [Provin- 
cial in England, and colloquisd in the United States.] 
Same as rUe. See Rile. [Colloquial.] 

RoI'ly,* a. Turbid , having the sediment stirred up ; rily. 

S RoIn, n. A scab : a scurf. Chaucer. 

RoTn, V. a. See Kotre. 

LoIn'ish, a. See Rotnish. 

RoInt, interj. Be gone. Orose. [Local.] See Akotkt. 

J R51ST, V. n. [Arist, Icel.] To bluster , to roister. Shak. 

LoIS'TlgR, V. n. To be turbulent , to bluster. Swift. [R.] 
tRdls^TER, n. A turbulent, blustering fellow. Jibp. Laud. 
Rdl8'T?R-?R,* 71. A turbulent, blustering fellow. BrocketL 
RbTs'T]pB-LY» a. Turbulent ; blustering. Hacket. 
tRo'KY, a. [roocA, Teut.J Misty; cloudy. Ray. [Local, Eng.] 
RdLL, (rdl) r. a. [rouler, Ft. , rollen, D.] ft. rolled , pp. 
ROLLiRo, ROLLED.] To cause to tum circularly , to move 
ki a circle ; to revolve ; to involve ; to inwrap; to flatten 
or smooth W a roller ; to form by rolling. 

Rpll, r. 71. To move or turn circularly ; to tum round ; to 
run on wheels ; to perform a periodical revolution , to 
move ; to float in rough water; to fluctuate ; to revolve 
on an axis ; to be moved with violence. 

B5ll, n. frdZe, Fr.] Act of rolling ; state of being rolled ; 
thing roHed ; thing rolling ; a cylinder ; mass made ground : 
— writing rolled upon itself; a volume. — [rotulua, L.1 A 
public wnting ; a fist ; a register ; a catalogue ; chronicle 
JfOflice; part. VEetrange.] 

a. Capable of being lolled. Aeh. 

B5ll'ER, Tt. [rouleau, Fr.] He or that which rolls ; a heavy 
rolling stone, used to level walks : — a bandage : fillet 
a bird ; — an instrumint by which printers ink their types. 
RAll'ING.* p. a Revolving:— undulating; varied ^tmall 
bills and valleys, as land: — so used in the Western 
States. Fbut. [U. S.] 


R5ll^|NG.* a. A circular motion ; the motion of a revolving 
body. — (JWmt.) The lateral oscillation of a vessel. Brande. 
RdLL^|NG>MlLL,* n. A mill for rolling or forming iron and 
other metals into jflates or sheets, ifre. [roll paste. 

R5LL'iNG-Ptr^ a. A roun^piece of wood, or cylinder, to 
RdLL^ING-PREss, 71. A cymider rolling upon another cyl- 
inder, by which printing is performed on engraved plates ; 
a copperplate printing-press. 

Roll'y-po6l-Y, 71. A sort of game, in which, when a ball 
rolls Into a certain place, it wins. Arbuthnot 
Rbm'AGE, (rflni'^j) See Rummage. 

Rp-Jtti'jc,* 71, The language of the inhabitants of tho East 
ern Empire of the Romans ; the modern Greek. Brande. 
RP-mA'io,* a. Relating to the modern Greek language. P. Cyc. 
R5^man, Tt. [Romanus, L.] A native of Rome ; n Roiiiiiii 
citizen : — a Roman Catholic ; a Papist ; a Romanist. 
Ro'man, a. Relating to Rome; papal : — noting the com- 
mon printing letter, not Italic. 

Ro'man-CXth'p-lIo,* Tt, One belonging to the church of 
Rome. Eney. . [lies. Ch. Ob. 

Ro-man-CXth'P-lIc,* d. Relating to the Roman Catho- 
RP-mXnce', n. [roTTuiTi, Fr. ; romamo. It.] A work of fic- 
tion, in prose or verse, containing a relation of a series of 
adventures, either marvellous or probable ; a tale of wild 
adventure of war and love ; a fiction ; a fable ; a novel : 
— a falsehood. 0:;)r This term was derived from the name 
given to the language in which fictitious narratives, in 
modem times, were first widely known and circulated. 
See Romanos, and Romanesk. 

RP-mXnce', V. n. [t. romanced; pp. romancing, ro- 
manced.] To lie ; to forge. Richardson. 

RP-MXnce', ) 71. A language which was formed by 
Rd-MAN-fesQUE^,* \ the mixture of Latin with the lan- 
guages of the barbarous nations that overran the Western 
Roman Empire. Mitford. 

RP-mXnc'eR, n. A writer of romances : — a liar ; a forger. 
RP-mXn^9J8T,* n. A writer of romance ; romancer. Month. 
Rev. 

tRp-MlN'cY» Romantic. Life of A. Wood. 
R6-MXN-fesK',* a. & n. See Romanesque. Mitford. • 
Rb-MAN-fispuE',* (rS-m^n-Csk') a. (Painting) Relating to 
fable or romance. — {Literature) Belonging to the dialect 
of Languedoc and some other districts of the south of 
France, a remnant of the old Romance language. Brande. 
Rp-MXN'fC,* a. Relating to Rome, the Romans, or the Ro- 
manesque language. Ency, 

Ro^MXN-Ish,’*' o. Relating to Romanism. Ch. Ob. 
R6'm^N-I§M, tu Tenets of the church of Rome. Breinnt 
Rp^MAN-Ist, 71. A Roman Catholic , a Roman. Bp. Hall. 
Rd'WAN IZE, [u Romanized, pp. Romanizing, Ro- 
manized.] Tomtinize ; to change to tho Roman language , 
to convert to the Roman Catholic church. [idiuni. 

R5^mXN-Ize, V. 7U To follow a Romish opinion, custom, or 
RP-mAnsch',* tu a corruption of the Latin, spoken m the 
Grlsons of Switzerland: — called also Rumonsch, & dia- 
lect of the Romance or Romanesque. P Cyc. 

RP-mXn'TJC, o. Relating to, or resemblingj tales of romance . 

wild , extravagant ; fancifiil , fantastic, improbable , false. 
RP-mXn'tj-C-^, a. Romantic Cudworth. [r,] 
RP-mXn'tj-c^L-LY, ad. Wildly ; extravagantly* Pope. 
RP-mXn'tj-cI^M,* tu Romantic or fantastic notions or feel- 
ings ; a fantastic or unnatural novel or production. Brande. 
RP-mXn'tj-c1st,» tu One imbued with romanticism. Qu. 
Rev. 

RP-mXn'tjc-nEss, n. State or quality of being romantic. 
RP-mXn'zpf-Ite,* tu (Jlftn.) A brown mineral from Fm- 
iand. Brande. 

Rome,* [rflm, 8m. ; rdm or ram, F. ; r8m, W. P. J.] n. Tlie 
capital city of ancient Italy : — the seat of the pope. 

The 0 , in this word,” says Walker, “ seems irrev- 
ocably fixed in the English sound of that letter in move ; ” 
but Smart calls it the old pronunciation, which modern 
practice has discontinued.” 
tRdME'KlN,* TU A kind of drinking-cup. Davenant 

KoM'fSH, o. Roman ; Roman Catholic ; papal. 
tROM'iST, TU A Romanist ; a Papist. South. 

R6mp, tu a rude girl, fond of boisterous play. 

£6mp, V. n. [u BOMPED ; pp . romping, romped.] To play as 
a romp ; to pl^ rudely. 

R6mp'|NO,* tu Rude, noisy play. Maunder. 

RdMP'lBH, a. Inclined to rude or rough play. Ash. 
RdMP'}SH-NfiS8j TU Disposition to rude sport. Spectator. 
RbN-DEATf, (ron-db') n. [Fr.] pL Fr. rondeaux i Eng. 
RONDEAUS, (r5n-d0z0 (French poetry) A little poem, of 
thirteen venes, divided into three unequal strophes, with 
two rhymes, with eight verses in one rhvrae and five in 
another; roundelay. — (Mus.) A light air. in which the 
first strain forms the burden, and as such is frequently 
repeated r — written also rondo. 

RdN'DBL,* TU (Fort) A small, round tower, erected, in 
some paiticular oases, at the foot of the bastion. Brande. 
fRdN^DLE, (rbn'dl) «u [rondMe, Fr.] A round mass. Peaeham. 
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B0w'l>6,* n. [It] (Mu*.) A kind of air ; rondeau P. Cfc, 
See RoNiiSAO. 

tRON'DOuE, n. [rondewr, Fr.] A circle; a round. SAak, 
LScp. from Riuf. Now ncii^. Chaueer. 

BftN'ipN, or RftN'YQN, (rfin'yyn) n. [ro^rne, royiw, PrJ A 
mangy, scabby aniinal ; a scurvy fellow : — a drab, 
R^nt, n. A stunted animal. See Runt. 

RddD, n. The fourth part of an acre, in square measure, or 
40 square poles [f A rod or pole. Milton.] The cross, or im- 
age of Christ on the cross, with the Virgin and St. John 
on each side of it ; a crucifix. 

R5dD'L5FT, n. A gallery, in a church, with the rood. 
R5dF, n. The cover or upper part of a building , a house : 

— the arch of a vault ; — the upper part of the mouth. 
R5 Pf, V. a. [u ROOFED , pp. ROOFING, ROOFED.] To cover 
with a roof, to enclose in a house. 

ROOf'^ir,* tu One who roofs or makes roofs. PicL Ann. 
RodF'iNO,* n. A roof, or materials for a roof. P. Mag. 
R66f'i.?ss, a. Wanting a roof . uncovered. Hughoa. 
EOoF'LJpT,* n. A small roof or covering, Loudon. 

R66f'v, a Having roofs. 

IIROOK, (r6k or rttk) [r&k. S. m P. KJa. K. ? rflk, F. Sm. 
fVb.] n. A bird resembling a crow. It feeds not on carri- 
on, out often robs corndelds. — The castle, or one of the 
chief pieces used at the game of chess: — a cheat; a 
tnckish, rapacious fellow. 

|(R6dK, V.n. [l. ROOKED , pp. ROOKING, ROOKED.] To Fob ; to 
cheat : — to squat ; to cower , to ruck. Locke. 

||R55 k, V. a. To cheat ; to plunder by cheating : — to move, 
as the rook in chess. Aubrey. 

||R66K':ipR-Yj «• A nursery of rooks. Pope. A place for 
rogues and prostitutes : — a bustle. HoUotoay. 
IIRook'worm,* (-wUrm) n. A Bpiecies of worm or Insect. 
Booth. 

IjROdK'Yi a* Inhabited by rooks. Shak. 

E66m, n. Space ; extent of place, great or small ; space or 
place unoccupied ; way unobstructed ; — place of another; 
stead : — an apartment in a house , a chamber. 
room,* V. n. To occupy a room; to lodge. Bowen. [Often 
used at American colleges.] 
fROoM'AOE, n. Space ; place. Wotton. 
fRoOM'FUL, fl. Having much room. Donne 
ROom'fOl,* n. ,* pi. ROOMFULS. As much, or as many, as 
a room will hold. Sw\ft. 

Room'i-n£s 8, n. State of being roomy ; space. 
R06 m'l?s 8,* a. Having no CRpm. Udal. 

IROOmth. n. Space ; place ; room. Drayton, 
tROOMTH'v* Spacious , roomy. Filler. 

RoOm'v, o. Spacious ; capacious ; ample , wide ; large. 
ROop, n. {^oopf Icel.] A hoarseness. Ray. [Local, Eng.] 
R66 st, n. That on which a bird sits to sleep ; the act of 
sleeping as a bird. Derham. 

RooST^tJ. n. [roMten, I).] [i. roosted . pp. roosting, roost- 
ed.] To sleep as a birdf , to lodge, in burlesque. " 
R()6 st'^:r,* n. One that roosts. fV. Browne. 

R66t, [r8t, S. W. P. J. E. F.Ja. K. Sm. } r(it, Wb.] n. [ro«f, 
Swed. ; roed. Dan.] That part of a plant which is in 
the earth, and nourishes the parts above , the esculent part 
of many plants, as of a potato, turnip, &c. , a plant whose 
root IS esculent : — the bottom , the lower part ; the origi- 
nal , the first cause; first ancestor : — fixed residence, 
deep impression. 

R6ftT, V. n. [t. ROOTED ; pp. rooting, rooted.] To fix the 
root ; to strike far into the earth • to turn up earth , to 
search in the earth ; to sink deep : — to seek preferment 
or flavor, ^ flattery or mean arts. Meadley. 

Rc'idT, c. a. To fix deep in the earth ; to impress deeply : — to 
turn up out of the ground , to eradicate ; to extirpate; to 
exterminate , to destroy , used with up and out. 
R66t'-boCnd, tt. Fixed to the earth by a hmiL Milton. 
R6€>t'-buIlt, (r6t'bilt) a. Built of roots. Shenstone. 
R66t'-£at-¥R,* n. An animal that eats roots. Kirby. 
Ko6t'¥D, a. Fixed by the roots; fixed deep; radical. 
Hammoiid. 

RdoT'pD-Ly, od. Deeply; strongly. Shale. 
R56 t' 9 D-n£ss,* n. The quality of being rooted. Booth, 
R66t'?R, n. One who roots. South. 

R66 t'-ho 08E, n. An edifice of roots. Dodaley. 
K66T'iNG,*n. Act of fixing the root; eradication: — the 
act of seeking promotion by flattery or mean arts. Meadley. 
R6dT'L^:ss,* 0. Having no root Sir Th. More. 
Ro5T'L¥T,*n. A small root; fibre of a root Loudon. 
E66 t'st 5 ck,* n. (BoL) A prostrate, rooting, thickened 
stem, which yearly produces young branches or plants. 
Brande. 

R5dT*'Y, 0. Full of roots. Chapman, 

Rq-pXl'1C,* a. Formed like a club. Smart, [r.] 

R5PE,n. [rap. Sax. ; roopf D.J A large cord ; a string ; a 
halter , a cable , analser any row of things depending; 
as, a rope of onions : — an intestine of a bird. — Upon ^ 
high rope*, elated ; in high spirits. Chose, 

£5 pe, u. r, [i. roped; pp. eopino. roped.] To draw out 
Into viscous threads ; to conciete into fflutfnous filaments# 
R&PB^-BXNDf ,* n. pi (Maui.) Pieces of small ropes having 


an eye atone end : — commonly pronounced rohbm* Mm 
i>Mt See Rorbins. 

R5 pb'-dXn-ci 9 R, a. One who walks ot dances on a rope. 
R6PK'-DAjf-ciNG,* V. The act of the rope-dancer. Johnson 
Rdp'^B, n. A rope-maker. Johnson. 

RdPB'-LXD-DfR, n. A portable ladder made of rope. 
R6 pe'-mXk-¥R, «• One who makes ropes. Shak. 
R6 pe'-mAk-ing,* «. The business of making ropes. Ure. 
Rope'-pOmp,* n. A machine for raising water, having a 
rope with the two ends joined together. Francis. 
RSp'^r^Y* ». [tRoguery. Shak.] A place where ropes are 
inade , a rope-walK. 

fRopE'-TRlcK, n. A trick that deserves the halter. ShaL 
Rope'-wXlk, (rOp'wftk) n. A walk or place where ropes 
are made. 

Ro'pj-nEss, r. Viscosity ; glutinousness. 

Rd'pjsH,* a. Tending to ropiness ; ropy. Scott 
Ro'py, tt. Viscous, tenacious; glutinous. Dryden. 
Roqvelaure, (rSk-9-15r') [r5k-e-J5r', IV. J. Sm., r8kV 
16, P. F.; r5kM6, S.] n. [Fr. ; called so after the duke of 
Roquelaure.] A cloak for men. Oay. 

Roqvblo, (r6k'y-l6) «. See Roquecaure. Crabb. 
tRo'RAL, a. [roratw, L.] Dewy. Oreen. 
fRp-RX'TlQN, n. A fblling of dew. Badey. 
fRda'lD, a. [rortdus, L.] Dewy. Changer. 

R0 -rIf'¥R-oDs, tt. and /cro, L.] Producing dew. Bai- 
ley. [R.] 

tRQ-RlF'LV“¥NT, tt. [ros and Jluo, L.] Flowing with dew 
Badey. 

Ro'ry.* a. [rorcs, L.]^ Dewy ; roary. Smart See Roary. 
Rq-§X'ceovs,* (r^-za'shys) a. Resembling or consisting of 
roses. P. Cyc. 

R5 s'.^m-b 6 le,* n. A bulbous root resembling garlic ; roc- 
ambole. W. kney. 

R6 '§a-RY, n. [rosarium, L.] A bed of roses ; a chaplet: — 
a string of beads , strictly, 150 ave-maries, and 15 pater- 
nosters, tacked together, with buttons on a string. 
tR6s'cjJ), tt. [roscidm, L.] Dewy , abounding with dew 
Bacon. 

R5^E, (r5z) n. [rose, Sax. ; rose, Fr. , rosa, L.] A pbiiit or 
shruli, and a well-known flower, universally cultivated, 
of many varieties : — a knot of ribbons in the form of a 
rose. — Under the rose, with secrecy. Bp. ITaU. 

Roiyc, i. from Rise. See Rme. 

IlfRo'^^J-AL, (ro'zhe-ut) a. [roseus, L.] Rosy. Sir T Elyot. 
|jR6'§?-ATE, (r6'zhp-.’it [ro'zh^-^t, fr. P. J. Jo. Sm. ; r6'- 
zhet, S. E.) a. [ronat, Fr.] Resembling a rose in bloom, 
beauty, color, or fragrance , rosy , full of roses , bloom- 
ing , fragrant. 

Ro9E'Biy,*n. (Bot.) A plain or shrub ; oleander. Crabb. 
RofE'-BOD,* n. The bud of the rose. Prior. 

ROfE'-BDG,* n. An insect, a sort of beetle, which is a 
scourge to roses and to gardens. Farm. Ency. 
Ro^e'-bOsh,* n. The shrub that bears the rose. Loudon. 
R5 §E'-cXm-P}-QN,* n, A plant. Gardiner. 

Ro§e '-C hXf-? R,* n. Rose- bug. Farm. Ency. See Rose-bug, 
Ro^e'-c 6 l-pred,* (-yrd) a. Having the color of the rose. 
Pennant. 

R5^£D, (r5zd) 0. Crimsoned; flushed; rosy. Skak. 
Ro§e'-fIsh,* ». The Norway haddock. Storer. 
Ro^e'-fly,* n. A sjiecies of fly. Booth. 

Ro^e'gAll,* n. An excrescence on the dog-rose. Smart, 
Ro^£'-kn6t,* n. An ornamental bunch of ribbons, plaited 
so as to represent a rose. Booth. 

Ro^e'-lIpped,* (rez'JTpt) o. Having rosy or red lips. Shak. 
Ro^e'lIte,* n. (Mm.) A rare crystallized mineral. Dana. 
Ro§e'-mXl-l 5 w, (r6z'm4l-ia) n. A large kind of mallow 
RoIe'MjV-RY, n. [roamormiM, L.] A sweet-sinelling, ever- 
green shrub. 

Ro^e'-no-ble, (r5z'n5-bl) n. An ancient English gold 
coin, of the value of 6a. 8d., first coined m the reign of 
Edward III. 

Ro-§e'P-lX»* (Med.) A rash, so called from its rose-col- 
or. Brande. 

R5!^E'-QUXRT2,*n. (Min.) A reddish kind ofquartz. Dana. 
R6 se'r 56 t,* n. (Bot.) A plant. Smart. 

Ro'^ET, n. [rosette, Fr.] A red color. Peacham. See Ro- 
sette. 

Ep-^ftTTE',* n. [Pr.J A rose-shaped Gothic window: — an 
artificial rose :— an ornament in the form of a rose: — 
a red color. Ed. Ency. 

R59 B'-wX-t?r, n. Water distilled flrom roses. Shak. 
RS^E'wooD,* (raz'wfid) n. A fine kind of wood, highly 
esteemed for cabinet work, brought from Brazil, Siam, 
and the Canary Islands, ifcc. McChiUoch, 

RS^e'wort,* (rCz'wdrt) n. A plant ; roseroot. Booth, 
R6§-i-CEfi'ci.^N, (r6z-9-kriIl'shan) b, [RosesOtreut i — rosa 
and crux, L.] One of a sect of visionary philosophers or 
speculators, that appeared in Germany, about the end of 
tne sixteenth century : — an alchemist ; a quack. 

tt. Relating to the Rosicnicians. 
B5^9|ED,* (riS'zid) 0. Adorned with roses or their color 
Shak. 

(rO'zh?-^) n, [rosier, Fr.] A rose-bush. Chauesr 
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lOs'in, (rite'in) i* [rAww, Fr. ; rMina, L.] A auhetance 
obtained from the distillation of turpentine } inspissated 
turoentine; resin. — itssm is the scientific term , but ro«m 
is the name of the substance, (the commonest resin in 
use,) when employed in a solid state fur ordinary pur- 
poses. 

fios'iN, ». a. To rub with rosin. Oay. 

Rd'si-Nfiss, Tu State or quality of being rosy. 

R6ffTi-y, a Resembling rosm. TanpU, 

Rd'^^iTE,* n. (Mm ) A red, granulated mineral. Dana. 

tRds^L^ND, n. Heathy land ; also moorish land. Bailey, 
n. Bosemaiy. Shenstone. 

R6ss,« n. The outer, rough, dead bark of large trees. It 
IS an accumulation of epidermu. [Local, U. S.] 

KOs'sj^L, n. Light land. Mortimer. 

Rds'stpL-LY}'^ 0 . Light and loose, as land. Mortimer, [r.] 

ROs't^Lj* n. (BoU) Same as rostellum. Crabb. 

Rps-TfiL'Li-poRM,* a. Formed as a rostel or rostellum. 
Smith, 

BQa-T£L'zi/3r*n. [L.] A little beak. — (Rot.) An elevated 
and rather thickened portion of the stigma of orchida- 
ceous plants. Brande. 

R6s't?e,* «. A plan or table by which the duty of milita- 
ry officers is regulated. Brande. 

RSs'tral, a. (rostrum, L.] Resembling the beak of a 
sliip, or rostrum. Toiler. 

R68'trate,* o. (Bot.) Furnished with a beak. P. Cye. 

Rds'TRlT-l^D, a. [rostratm.li.] Adorned with the beaks 
of ships, or birds. — (Bot) Having a beak , beaked. 

R6s'tri-f6rm,* a. Having the form of a rostrum. Kirby. 

R^s' TRVM^n [L.] pi. Rl^s'TRdi. The beak of a bird : — 
the beak of a ship ; — the scaffold, pulpit, or pleading place 
in the Roman forum, which was decorated with prows 
of vessels taken from the enemy: — the pipe which con- 
veys the distilling liquor into its receiver in the common 
alembics. — (Rot.) Any prolongation of a plant. 

Rfi^'V-i-ATE,* o. (BoU) Having the leaves arranged in lit- 
tle rose-like clusters. P. Cyc. 

Ro'sy, a. [roseus, L.] Resembling a rose in bloom, beauty, 
color, or fragrance , blooming , red , fiushed. 

R6'i^V“C6l-<;)REI),* a. Having the color of the rose. JDrydcn. 

Ro'9V-cro>X'NED,* (-krdfind) a. Crowned with roses. Gray. 

R6t, V. n. [raUcre, D.] [i. rotted, pp. rotting, rotieo.] 
To putrefy , to lose the cohesion of parts, to decay. 

R6t, V. a. To make putrid j to bring to corruption. 

R5t,* V. a. To destroy , to sentence to evil. — An impre- 
catory term ^ as, “ Rot it,” Craven Dialect. 

R5t, n. A distemper among sheep, in which their lungs 
are wasted : — putrefaction j putrid decay. 

Rd'T^iy n. [L.] A wheel : — a court of Papal jurisdiction, 
consisting of twelve doctors. Burnet. A club of English 
politicians, who, in 1659, were for establishing govern- 
ment by rotation. Hudibras. 

R6t'a-ci§m,* n. A vicious pronunciation of the letter r, 
common in the north of England. Dungliaon. 

Ro'TA-ry, o. [rota, L.] Turning on its axis, as a wheel , 
whirling; rotatory. 

Ro'tate,* V. n. [t. ROTATED ; pp. rotating, rotated.] To 
move round ; to revolve. TUloeh. 

Ro'tate,* a. (Bot.) Wheel-shaped ; circular. Crabb. 

R5'tat-¥d, a. [rototuR, L.] Wheel-shaped ; whirled 
round , rotate. 

RP-tA'tiqn, n. [roffltio, L.] Act of whirling round like a 
wheel , state of bemg turned round ; whirl ; vicissitude 
of succession. 

R6'ta-tIve,* a. Implying or causing rotation. P. Cyc. 

R9-TA'T9-pi4iNE,* a. (Rot.) Wheel-shaped and flat. 
SmarL 


R 9 ta'tqr, n. [L.] That which gives a circular motion j 
a muscle. 

R5'ta-tp-ry, a. [rotatusf L.T Turning round on an axis ; 
whirling ; running round. Pcdey. 

R6'ta-tq-ry,* n. (Ent.) An animal, or animalcule, that I 
moves by rolling or revolving. Kirby. 

R5TCH'jpT,* n. A kind of fish. Chambere. See Rochet. 

Rote, n. [rote and rotine, old Fr., from the L. rota.] An I 
old musical instrument, played with a wheel , a sort of 
burdygurdy : — repetition, as by a wheel in motion. — By 
rotCf by mere mechanical repetition, without exercise oi* 
the understanding. 

tRCTE, V. a. To learn by rote, without understanding. Shak. 

Rote, v. n. [rota, L.J To go out by rotation or succession. 
Grog. [R.] 

E5t'6Dt, n. Bad small-heer. Harvey. [Low.] 

fRdTH'^R, a. Lowing, as an ox or cow ; bovine. — Rother- 
beaetOt horned cattle. Ooldmg. 

ROth'^r-NAil, 71. [a corruption of rudder.] (Maut.) A 
nail with a very full head, used for fastening the pintles 
to the rudder : rudder-nails. Bailey. 

^0TH^gR-45lL, n. The dung of rotber-beasts. Bailey. 

lt6T^j-F¥E,* n. rota and /ero, L.] A highly-orgauised in- j 
Ibsorial animal, commonly called the uSuel anbmaleuU. , 
Brande, 

EOt^tsh, (-tn) 0 . Putrid ; putrefied ; decayed ; ctrions $ { 


not sound ; corrupt ; not firm ; not trusty ; nut to fM 
trusted 

RftT'TEN-wfiss, (rSt^tn-nSs) n. The state of being rotten. 
RSt'tew-StOne,* n. A soft stone used for polishing 
Hamilton. 

RC-tOnd^, a. [rotundas, L.] Round; circular; spherical 
Addison. 

RO-tOn-dj r5'L|-oD8, a. [rotundus and /otetm, 1^.] Hav- 
ing round leaves. 

Rp-TDN'Dj-rry, n, [rotunditas^ L. , rotondtU^ Fr.] Round- 
ness ; sphericity , circularity. 

RO-tDn'do, n. [rotondo. It.] A buiJUing formed round both 
in the inside and outside, as the Pantheon at Rome. 
Rdu'BLE,* (rd'bl) n. A Russian coin. See Ruhle. 

Boui.* (r6-Ji') 71. [Fr.] A dissipated person ; a person de- 
voted to a Ilfs of pleasure and sensuality, but not so viti- 
ated as to be excluded from society ; a rake. Brande. 
Rovet* (rfi-a') [Fr.] A small solid whee^ formerly 
fixed to the pans or firelocks for firing them oflr. Crabb. 
RouGEy (r6zb) n. ("Fr.] Red paint for the face; a cosmet- 
ic ; a ^cies of lake prepared fVom the dried flowers of 
the safflower. 

R5uge, (r6zh) a. [Fr ] Red. Davies 

RduoE, (rdzh) v. n. [t. rouged ; pp. rouging, rouged.] 
To lay rouge upon the face ; as, “ She rouges.*^ Todd. 
RduOE, (r&zh) V. a. To paint or color with rouge ; as, “ She 
was rouged.'^ Todd. 

R6uge-DrXg'C>n,* (r8zh-) n. [Fr.] A herald. Burke. 
RoDgh, (riSf ) a. Not smooth , rugged , having inequalities 
on the surface: — uncivil; austere, harsh to the ear; 
rugged of temper ; inelegant of manners ; not soft ; 
coarse; not civil, severe, not mild, rude, not gentle, 
harsh to the mind ; hard-fi atured , not delicate , unfin- 
ished , unpolished ; not polished , not finished by art, 
as, a rough diamond : — terrible ; dreadful ; disordered in 
appearance ; tempestuous , stormy , boisterous : — hairy ; 
covered with hair or feathers. — It is used in composition. 
fRoDGH, (rdf) n. Rough or stormy weather. P. Fletcher. 
RoOgh,* (ruf ) V. a. To go tlirough in spite of obstacles or 
bad weather , as, “ to rough it.” Qu. Rev. To break m, 
as a horse. Crabb. 

RoOgh'cAst, (ru^kist) v. a. [t. roughcast ; pp. rough- 
casting, ROUGHCAST.] To mould or form coarsely , to 
form with asperities and inequalities. 

RoDgh'cAst, (ruf'kist) n. A rude model , a form in its 
rudiments: — a kind of plaster, containing lime, shells, 
pebbles, ice., for covering the exterior of bujldings. 
IlotlGU'cAsT-ipR,* (ruf'kist-^r) n. One who roughcasts. 
Ash. 

RoOGH'-CLXD,‘*'(raf'kl4d)o. Having coarse apparel. 
RoOgh'draught, (rufdrkft) n. A draught m its rudi 
inents , a sketch , an outline. Drydvn. 

RoOgeUdrAw, (rQfdi^w) v. a. [i. roughdre w ; pp. roi'oh- 
DRAwiNo, RouoHDRAWN.] To draw an outline of; to 
trace coarsely. Dryden. 

RoDgh'en, (ruffn) v. a. ft. roughened , pp. roughen- 
ing, ROUGHENED.] To make rough. Dryden. 

RoOgh'en, (ruffn) v. n. To grow rough. Thomson. 
RoDgh'-foot-jpd, (ruffat-^d) a. Feather-footed. 
RoDgh-HEW', (ruf-hu') v. a. [i. rouohhewed ,pp. rough- 
hewing, RouoHHEWN J To licw rudely, for first purposes. 
RoOgh'hew-¥R,* (ruPhfi-pr) n. One who roughhews. 
Oent. Mag. 

RoOgh-hei?5^n', fruf-han'; p. a. Rugged ; unpolished ; un 
civil , unrefined , not yet nicely finished. 

RoOgh'jng^, (raf'mgz)?!. pZ. Grass after mowing or reap- 
ing, rowen. Holloway. [Local, Eng.] 

RoDgh'ish,* (rar|8h)*o. Somewhat rough. Grainger. 
RoOgh'ly, (rdfle) ad. In a rough manner, with uneven 
surface ; harshly , uncivilly ; rudely , severely. 
RoDgh'n^ss, (rufn^s) Tt. Statu or quality of being rough ; 
unevenness of surface ; austcreneas ; harshness to the 
ear, ruggedness , rudeness; coarseness of manners; 
coarseness of behavior and address , severity ; violence , 
inelegance of dress or appearance: — tempestuousness. 
RoDgh-rid'^r,* (rfif-rld'^r) n. One who breaks horses 
for riding. 

RoOgh'-8h6d, (rfif'shbd) a. Having the feet shod with 
roughened shoes, or shoes fitted for travelling on ice : — 
used of horses. 

tRouGHT, (rkwt) Old pret. of Reach, Reached. Shak. 
RoOgh'WORK, (riif wilrk) v. a. [i. rougmwrouoht, rough- 
WORRED : rouohworkino, roughwrouoht, or rough* 

woRRED.j To work coarsely, without finish. 

RouLEAUy (r5-l6') 71. [Pr.j pi. rouleaux, (r6-167.') A 
little roll ; a roll of current coins, making a certain sum 
a bundle of fascines tied together. 

R6u-l6tte',* (r6-16t') n. [ft.] A little wheel : — a gamt 
at hazard. Grant, 
fRbON, t>. 7u To whisper. Ooeoer, 
tRoOi«, V, a. To address In a whisper. Breton, 

R50noe,* 71. The handle of a printing-press. Brande, 
R<5Cn^o$-vAl, 7». [firom RoneeevaUesu a town at the foot of 
the Pyrenees.] A species of pea. Tueeer. 
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ftbOlTD, ft. I4. ; rondy Fr. ; mda^ It.] Cylindri- 

cfti ; clitular } splierlcal ; globular } orbicular ; rotund : — 
plump ; All! : wuolo : ~ not broken \ w, a round number : 

large or full •, aa, a round eum or i^ce, a round pace 
or rate : — AiU and clear , as, round in speech or sound. 
R50 nd, n. A circle , a sphere , an orb , a globe : —a circuit ; 
a tour : >-a rundle ; step of a ladder : — that which passes 
round the time in which anything Las passed through 
all hands, and comes back to the first : — a revolution ; a 
course ending at the point where it began ; rotation j suc- 
cession in vicissitude : — a walk performed by a guard or 
officer, to survey a certain district : — the discharge of his 
gun by each man in a military body: — a dance: — a 
roundelay , a song 

RoDnd, ad. Every way ; on all sides ; in a revolution ; in 
a round manner ; around } circularly , not directly. 
RoOnd, O n every side of, about; all over; around. 
RoOnd, V. a,\r0tundo^ L.j [i. rounusd ; pp. rouhoino, 
RouifDED.1 surround ; to make spheHcai. circular, or 
cylindrical, to move about any thing; to make protuber- 
ant : — to make full, smooth, or swelling in sound. 
R60 nd, V, n. To grow round ; to go round. MUton. 
IRoCnd, e. 0. To address in a whisper. Spenser. See 
Ruun. 

Ro0nd'4-B(50t, a. Ample ; extensive , circuitous , indi- 
rect , loose. Locke. — It is also colloquially used as an ad- 
verb and a preposition. 

R60nd'a-b60t,* n. A horizontal wheel on which chil- 
dren ride : — an outer garment : a surtout. Smart. 
RbOfr^Di^L, n. [rondelle^ Fr.] A round form or figure ; a 
roundelay. Spenser. 

RbOif^Dif-LAY, n. [rondeauy Fr.] A poem of thirteen verses, 
eight in one rhyme, and five in another , a shepherd’s 
song , a roundel , a rondeau. — [rondeUe^ Fr.] A round 
form or figure. Bacon. 

RoOnd'-faced,* (-fast) a. Having a round face. Hudibras. 
RoOnd'h^ad, n. A Puritan, in the time of Charles I. 
and of Cromwell, so named in derision, fVom the prac- 
tice of cropping the hair round. 

R5Dnd'-h£ad-^d, a. Having a round bead or top. Lowth. 
RqOnd'hoCse, n. The constable’s prison, so called from 
Its usual form. Pope. 

RoOno'Ish, a. Approaching to roundness. 

RoOnd'l^t, n. A little round or circle. Or^ory. 
tRoOND'Ly, a. Somewhat round , round, fv. Brotone. 
RoOnd'lv, ad. In around form; in a round manner; 

openly ; plainly ; without reserve ; briskly ; in earnest. 
RoCnd'n^ss, n. State of being round , rotundity; circu- 
larity , sphericity. 

RoOnd'-R6b-in, n. \ruban rond^ Fr., rountdribbon.] A 
written petition, remonstrance, address, or other instru- 
ment, signed by several persons round a ring or circle, so 
that It cannot be seen who signed first. 
RoOnd'shoul-d^red,* (-sh6l-d5rd) a. Having roundness 
on the shoulders. Davies. 

Ro0nd't6p,* n {J^aut.) A round frame of boards near 
the top of the mast. fVood. 

Roup,* n. A Scotticism for auction. Brands. 

Roup,* v. a To sell by auction. Sir John Sinclair. [Scot- 
tish.] 

RoOsE, (|rd(lz) V. a, [t. roused , pp. ROUiiwo, roused.] To 
wake rrom rest or inaction , to awaken , to stir up ; to 
piovoke , to excite to thought or action , to put into ac- 
tion ; to starL as a beast from his lair. 

RoO^e, V. n. To awake ; to be excited , to start up. 
tRbO^E, n. [rauffcA, Ger.J A large glass filled to the utmost, 
in honor of a health proposed. Shak. 

RoD^'J^R, n. One who rouses. Shelton. 

RbOsT,* n. {Orkneys) A strong tide or current. Jamieson. 
RoOt, n. [routs, Fr.; rot, Teut.] A clamorous multitude ; 
a rabble:— -a fashionable assembly, or large evening 
party; — a crowd, — The disorder or confusion of an 
army defeated or dispersed. — To put to rout, to defeat 
and disperse in disorder. 

RoOt, V. a. [t. ROUTED ; pp. RouTiwa, routed.] To dis- 
perse and put into confusion by defeat , to disperse. — To 
rout out, to search out. Smart 
fRb&T, V. n. To assemble in clamorous crowds. Bacon. 
tRofix, or Rb'^X, V. n. To snore in sleep. Chaucer. 
fRoOx, V. n. To search in the ground, aa a swine ; to root. 
Edviarde. 

Route, (rdt or rbtit) [r6t, 8. J. F. K. Sm R., rdfit or r6t, 
W.Ja.', rdftt, P. JE. Wb.] n. [route, Pr.] Road; way; 
passage ; course. Oay. 

{fCr Upon a more accurate observation of the best 
usage, I roust give the preference to the first sound [rdfitj 
of this word, notwithstanding its coincidence in sound 
with another word of a difiTerent meaning , the fewer 
French soundsof this diphthong we have in our language 
the better. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Smith make a differ- 
enee between rout, a rabble, and route, a road ; Mr. Scott 
gives both sounds, but seems to prefer the first ; W. John- 
ston, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Perry, pronounce both alike, 
and with the first sound.” WatJur. Most of the ortbod- 


pists more recent than Walker, gbre the preference to the 
pronunciation rdt. 

ROU-TtNE\ (ifi-tfinO a. [PrJ Tl» ordinary, beaten way j 
regular practice ; custom. JButler. 

RoOt'ovs-lv,* ad. {Law) In the manner of a rout Bou~ 
vter. 

R6ve, t>. It. Dan. ; roooen, Teut] [i, roved ; pp. 

ROTiRo, ROVED.] To ramble; to range; to wander; to 
stroll , to roam. [fTo shoot Sjpenss^ 

R5vb, V. a. To wander over. JUdton. To^ough into ridges 
by turning one furrow upon another. [U. S.] 

Rove,* n. A roll of wool drawn out and slightly twisted 
a Blub: — a ramble ; a wandering. BooUt 

Rbv'j^R, n. One who roves, a wanderer ; a robber ; a pi 
rate : — a kind of arrow. •— jit rovers, without any partic- 
ular aim. JSbp. Cranmer. At random. jSddison. 

Rov'jno, n. Act of rambling or wandering. Barrow. 

Row, (rd) n. A rank or file , a number of things in a line. 

Rbi^, n. A riotous noise ; a drunken debauch. [Low.l 

Row, (rO) V. n. [». rowed ; pp. rowiro, rowed.] To unpol 
a boat or vessel in the water by oars. 

R5w. V. a. To drive or help forward by oars MUton. 

Row'4t-BLE, a. That may be rowed or rowed upon. B. 
Jonaon. 

R5w'^N-TEf £,♦ n. A species of pirns, a graceful tree, 
called also the royne-tree, roun-tru, fowler^s service-dree, 
and the mountain-ash. P. Cyc. 

R5w'-B5at,* n. A boat impelled by oars. Smollett. 

R5wed,* (rod) a. Placed in rows ; having rows. PamelL 
n. [rouelle, Fr.] A little flat ring or wheel in 
horses’ bits: — the points of a spur turning on an axis : ■— 
a seton ; a roll of hair, silk, or other substance, put into a 
wound, to hinder it from healing, and provoke a dis- 
charge. 

RoiV'J^L, V. a. [t. ROWELLED ; pp. ROWELLINO, ROWELLED.] 

To pierce through the skin, and keep the wound open by 
a rowel. 

Roi^'^n, n. [A field kept up till after Michaelmas, that 
the corn left on the ground may sprout into neen. This- 
ser.] The second crop of grass, called also afiermath and 
JuttermatA. P. Cyc. 

Row']^r, n. One who rows or manages an oar. 

Ro>^'¥TT,* n. Aftermath , rowen. See Rower. P. Cyc. 

Row'lqck,* (rd'lvk, colloquially ruF9k) n. (JVaut.) That 

f iart of a boat’s gunwale on which the oar rests in row- 
ng. Mar. Diet 

a. [royal. Fr.] Kingly ; belonging to a king or to 
royalty , becoming a king ; regal ; noble ; illustrious. 
Rot'AL,7i. A shoot of a stag’s head. Bailey, — {J^Taut) The 
highest sail of a ship. — {Jlrtillery) A kind of small mor- 
tar: — one of the soldiers of the first British regiment of 
foot, ( The Royals,) said to be the oldest regular corps in 
Europe. 

Rdl^'i^L-li^AI, n. [royalisme, Fr.] Attachment to the cause 
of royalty. 

R6^'al-1st, n. [royaltsU, Pr.] An adherent to a king or to 
iwalty. 

Rblf'.^i.-iZE, V. a. To make royal. Shak. 

Ro?'AL-Ly, ad. In a roya! manner , as becomes a king. 
Rot'^L-xy, n. [royault^, old FrJ State or quality of being 
royal , state, character, or ofiice of a king ; kingship ; 
emblem of royalty, 

R6f'L?-A,* 71. {Bot) A Himalayan genus of plants. P. Cye. 
tRotNE,* n. A stream ; a passage of running water. 
Coioel. 

fRbfNE, V. a. [rogner, Fr.] To gnaw ; to bite. Sbenstr. 
tRbtw'iSH, a. [rogneux, Fr.l Paltry , mean ; rude. Shak, 
Eb^s'xpw-CROW,* 77. The hooded-crow. P. Cye. 
tRo1f'x?-LJ6x, 77. A little or petty king. Heylin. 
tRb^'xjSH, a. Wild , irregular. ReawfnoTit. 

ROb, V . a. [rhubio, Welsh , reiben, Ger.] [ 1 . rubbed ; pp. 
RUBBiRo, RUBBED.] To movc Bgainst by mction ; to clean 
or smooth any thing by passing something over it; to 
scour ; to wipe ; to polish ; to retouch ; to remove by 
ftiction ; to touch hard ; to chafe ; to fret ; to gall. — To 
rub down, to clean or curry. — To rub up, to excite ; to 
awaken , to polish ; to refresh. 

RDb, V. 77. To fret; to make a friction ; to get through diffi- 
culties. 

RDb, 77. Act of rubbing; friction; unevenness of surface; 
collision ; that against which something rubs ; obstruc- 
tion ; difficulty ; cause of uneasiness; severe rebuke. 
tRDB'BAPE, 77. Rubbish. Wotton. 

ROb'b]?r, 77. He or that which rubs ; that with which one 
rubs , a coarse file ; a whetstone : ~ gum-elastic or caout- 
chouc: — a game; a contest; two games won out of 
three.— pL A disease In sheem 
tROB’BiDpE, 71. Rubbish. Bp. Taylor. 

RtJB^Bisn, n, Oflkeourings ; refuse ; whatever is cast away; 
ruins of building , fraraents of matter used in building 
mingled mass ; any thing vilo and worthless. 

EDb'blb, It. Small stones, brickbats, and the like, used t« 
confine water ; builder’s rnbbish. Orabb, 
RdB'BLE-SxdNE, n. Stone nibbed and worn by the water 
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R&b^bls-work/ (-wUrk) n. A rough loit of rmuonry. 
Franeu, 

^ Abouniling in sma]! atonea. SueUand* 

RO-Big-VA'ciBNT,^ r-sh^t) n. (JVed.) A medicine or an 
externa] agent, which causes redness of the part to 
which it is applied. P. Cyc. 

Et-B^-FA'cHiNT,* (-sb^nt; o. Producing redness. DungU- 
soru 

n. (JIfin.) Red schorl or tourmaline. 

Brandt, 

RV-b£'p-LA,* h, {Med,) The measles. Brandt. 

RV-B£s'ctNT,* a. Growing or becoming red. Seott. 

HC'jbe-zaml^* n. A famous fhbulous spirit of the Eiesen- 
gebirge in Germany, celebrated in ballads, tales, See. 
Brandt. 

EfJ'ui-cAN, 0. [ntWean, Pr.] Red predominating over 
gray, in the color of a horse j or bay, sorrel, or black, 
with a light gray or white upon the flanks, but not pre- 
dominant there. Famer*t DicL 

Rt)^Bi-c£L,'* n. (Afm.) A term applied to the Brazilian ru- 
by. Brande. 

Rtr'B|-cCND, a. [rtMcondf Fr. 3 rubieunduSf L.] Indkiing 
to redness. Douct. 

RfJ-Bi-cCN'Dj-Ty, n. Disposition to redness. Scott, 

RU'bied, (rd'b|d) a. Like a ruby ; red os a ruby. 

Ry-BlF^c, a. Making red. Orsu. 

RO-BJ-F|-ca'tiqn, n. [ruber and facto, L.] Act of making 
red. HowelL 

RtJ'Bl-F 5 RM, a. [ruber, L., and form.] Having the form of 
red. Mewton. 

RC'bi-fy, V. a. [i. BUBiFiEo 3 pp. EVBiFViira, rubifibd.] 
To make red. Chaucer. 

tRV-B19'lN-oD8,* 0. Rusty 3 mildewed. Bailey. 

tRC'Bl-oOs, a. [ntfteu*, L.] Ruddy , red. Shak. 

RC'ble,* frd'bl) n. A Russian silver coin, of the value of 
about hair a crown. McCtdlock. 

RO^BKIC, w. [rubitque, Fr. , rubrica, L.] Any writing or 
printing in red ink : — the order of the liturgy of the Cath- 
olic church, and of the I'rotestant Episcopal church : — 
the directions printed in books of law, and in prayer 
books, are so termed, because they were originally dis- 
tinguished by being in red ink. 

RO'BR|c, a. Red , rubrical. Mewton. 

R0'BR|C, V, a. To adorn with red , to rubricate. Johnson. 

Rt'BR|-CAL, a. [rttbrtca, L.] Red : — placed in or conformed 
to the rubrics. 

RC'bri-cAte, V. a. [ruhneatuB, L.] To make red , to mark 
with red. Herbert. 

Rt^'BRf-c^TE, a. Marked with red. Spelman. 

RU-br1"ci^n,* (rd-brlsh'^n) n. One versed in the rubric 3 
an adherent to or advocate for the rubric. Qu. Bev. 

RCb'-st6ne, n. A stone to scour or sharpen T\isser. 

RB'BV, n. [niAt, rubis, Fr., from ruber, L.] A precious 
stone 3 a crystallized gem of various shades of red, very 
bard, and valuable: — a printing-type between pearl and 
nonpareil: — any thing red 3 a carbuncle 3 a red pim- 

E^SV, o. Of a red color. Shak. 

tRtJ'By, V. a. To moke red. Pope. 

ROck, V. n. To cower 3 to sit close: to squat; to rook. 
Oower. To set a hen on eggs. Ray. [Local, Eng.] 

ROck, n. A fold , a crease : — a neap of stones. Tooke. 
[Local.] 

Ryc-TA'Tioif, «. [rtudo, L.] A belching ; an eructation. 
Cockeram. 

i RD©, a. froed, flu. Goth.] Red 3 ruddy : rosy. Percy^e ReL 
LDd, n. [tRedness; blush. Chancer.] Ruddle; red ochre 
used to mark sheep. Qrose. A river flsb, a kind of small 
roach. WedUm. 

tROd, V. a. To make rod. Speneer. 

RDd'dbr, «. [roeder, Teut.] (JVaut.) The instrument or 
fhutne of wood by which a ship is steered 3 any thing 
that guides or governs. 

R0d'd{-mRs 8, n. The quality of being ruddy. 

RDd^i^e, n. [rudul, Icel.] Red earth 3 red ochre 3 a rod 
iron ore. 

EOd'dle-mXn, «. One employed in digging ruddle. Bur- 
ton. 

BCd'dOOK, «. A bird, called redbreast. Spenser. 

ROD^Dy, a. Ammiaching to redness 3 pale red 3 florid : 

yellow ; as, “ ruddy gold.** Dryden, 

ROd'dy,* V. a. To make ruddy. Scott, [e.] 

RAds, (rfld) a. [rude, Fr. ; rudts, L.] tfntaught) barba- 
rous 3 savage ; rough 3 coarse of manners 3 unpolished , 
saucy 3 impudent 3 insolent 3 impertinent 3 uncivil ; bru- 
tal 3 harsh ; inclement : — ignorant ; raw 3 untaught: — 
rugged 3 uneven 3 shapeless:— artless 3 inelegant 3 such 
as may be done with strength without art 3 as, rude work. 
fttlox'Ly, (rlkdl^) ad* In n rude manner; coarsely; un- 
skitAilly. 

R(!rDB'N]^88, (rtkd^n^) n. [rudssse, Pr.] duality of being 
rude ; coarsens m ; incivility 3 ignorance 3 unskUAiJneas 3 
artlessneas ; inelegwce. 

{>r.] {Brek.) The Rgare of n rqpe or 


staff, with which the flutings of columns are sametimes 
fliled up 3 by some called eabUng. Francts* 
tR(r*DB-BA-*AV) a. [rudera, L.] Belonging to or formed of 
rubbish. Bailey. 

tRfl-BBR-A'TiON, n. Act of paving with pebbles. BaUey 
RtiDBf'By, (rddz^be) a. A rude fellow. SkeJt. [r«] 
Etr'Di-uRMT, n. [fY. 3 rudunentusu, L.] First, unshapen 
beginning ; first principle , the first eleuents 01 • 
science ; first part of education. 
tR^*D|-MENT, V. a. To settle in rudiments. C/ayton. 
RtJ-D}-M:£N'TAL>, a. initial ; relating to rudiments. Spectator 
R 0 -D}-m£i«*ta^V,« a. Relating to, or containing, rudi- 
ments, rudunental P. Cyc. 

RV-BdJL'FHiNE.* 0. Belonging to a set of astronomical ta- 
bles computed by Keplar, and named for the Emperor 
Rudoipli tl. Brande. 

EBe, (ro) V, a. [i. uukd ; pp. uviira, auen.] To grieve 
for , to be sorry for , to regret ; to lament. JuUton. 
fRljE, (rd) V. n. To have compassion. Chaucer. 
fRBE, {rd)n. Sorrow ; ‘repentance. Shak. 
ktJE, (rd) n. [ntfl, Fr. 3 ruta, L. , rude, Sax.] A plant or 
herb, called herb tf grace, because holy water was for- 
merly sprankled with it. Tusser. 

RBe'fCl, a. Mournful , woful , sorrowfhl 3 sad , dismal. 
RtJ£'FOLi-l.y, ad. Moumfiilly ; sorrowfully. More. 
Rtl£*F 0 Li-N£ 8 S, n. Sorrowfulness ; mournfulness. Spen- 
ser. 

\Rtt-&LLE’,n. [Fr.] A circle; an assembly at a private 
house. Dt^den. 

RV-f£s*C¥NT,* a. [rvfcsco, L.] Becoming red. Cyc. 

RDff, n A puckered linen ornament, formerly worn abou. 
the nock; any thing collected into puckers: — a araal 
river fisb : — a bird, so called fi-om its tufl of leathers.— 
[ronfte, Fr.] At cards, the act of trumping. 

Ruff, t>. a. [i. buffed, pp huffiitq, ruffed.] To ruflie: 
to disorder. Spenser. At curds, to put on a trump instead 
of following suit ; to trump any other suit of the cards 
at whist. 

RtlFF^l^N, (tfifysm) n. [rtiffiano. It.; rtifien, Fr., rqfioa, 
Su. Goth.] A brutal, boisterous, mischievous fellow, a 
cutthroat 3 a robber. 

[ ROff'ian, (rQf^^n) a. Brutal 3 savagely boisterous. Shak. 
tRDPF'iAN, (rury?in) r. n. To play the rufiian. Shak. 
KDff'ian-Ii^m,* (rQry?in-lzm) 7 u The quality or conduct 
of a ruflian 3 brutality. Sir J. Mackintosh. 
ROFF'l^N-LiK£, (rQry?!!-) 0. Like a ruffian. Fulke. 
ROFF^i^N-Ly, (rufy^n- 1 ^) a. Like a ruffian , brutal. Bp. 
Hall, 

RDf'FJLE, (ruFfl) V, a. l^ffelen, Teut.] [». suffced; pp. 
auFFuifo, RUFFLED.] To disorder, to put out of form , 
to make less smooth; td discompose 3 to disturb , to put 
out of temper , to put out of order ^ to surprise , to throw 
disorderly together ; — to contract into plaits or ruflles. 
RtJF'FLE, V. n. To grow rough or turbulent 3 to flutter , to 
jar. 

ROf^fle, n. Plaited linen or fine cotten cloth, used as an 
ornament; fine cloth ruffled: — disturbance, tumult, 
a flourish upon a drum in presenting arms. - 
RDf'fl.e-l£88,* o. Having no ruffles. O McUen. [r.] 
ROf'fLE-m£nt,* n. State of being ruffled. fVdberforce. 
ROf'fL£R, n. One who ruffles: — a bully. Bale. 
RfiF'Fii{Na, N. Commotion , disturbance: — act of plaiting. 
RC'Foys,'^ a. Red 3 reddish , orange-colored. Loudon. 
tR 0 F*TER-HOOD, (-lifid) n. {Falconry) A hood worn by a 
hawk when first drawn. Badcy. 

BtJ», n. A coarse, nappy, woollen cloth or coverlet ; — a 
shagg|^i^et for the hearth or feet [fA rough, woolly 

RDg^»¥D, a. [ruggig, Swed. ; rugueux, Fr.] Rough , of 
I uneven surface , shaggy , not neatly formed ; uneven : 
— savage; brutal, harsh; stormy; rude, sour, violent; 
boisterous. [Hardy , healthy.— Colloquial, U. S.] 
ad. In a rugged manner, roughly. 
RGg*G]^1>-n£ss, n. State of being rugged , roughness. 

I ROo'-oo^ned, (-gdund) a. Wearing a coarse gown. 
Beaum. 4 * FI. 

RU'ljtjN, (rfl'iin) w. A nappy cloth. JFiseman. 

RGVIme, (ra'j6n) n. [Fr.j A Burgeon’s rasp Sharp, [r.] 
RV-g68E', a. [rufosus, L] Full of wrinkles, mseniun. 
EV-o 5 s'|-Ty. n. estate of being wrinkled. Smilh, [r.] 
RG-gv-l68E',* a. Finely wrinkled. Loudon. 

Efr'jN, n. [ruine, Fr. ; rtUna, L.] A fall , overthrow ; de- 
struction :— that which 18 ruined; remains of buildings 
or cities demolished: — loss of happiness or fortune; a 
^st 3 mischief 3 bane. 

RG'JN, V. a. [ruiner, Fr.J ft. ruiiteo ;pp. nvimtea, ruiiced.] 
To subvert ; to demonsii 3 to destroy ; to deprive of feli- 
city, fortune, or honor; to impoverish. 

Rfi'jN, V. n. To fall in ruins ; to run to ruin. Locke, [r.] 
a. That may he ruined. fPatts. 
fRtr'jN-ATE, V. a. To subvert 3 to demolish 3 to ruin. Bkak, 
tAB'IN-A'TiQir. n. Subversion 3 demolition 3 ruin. Cajn- 
dsn, 

Rtl^]N-]^R, n. One who ruins. Olqpmait. 
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It. Act of grie'^ing : lamentatioii. Sir T, Smith. 
£0'|N-}<75aM,* 0 . (Afin.) mThig tho form or appearance 
of ruina CoL JaeJuon. 

RO^IN-oCs, a. FaUen to ruin ; demoUabed : — oauiing ruin ; 
miscbievoua \ pernicious , destructive. 

Rt)'{N>o&s-Lf , ad. In a ruinous manner ; destructively. 

RC'iN-oD8>N£S8, n. State of being ruinous. 

RCl'^-ble,* a. That may be ruled ; governable. Bacon. 

ROls, (nil) n. [rsgtiZa, L.] Government; empire; sway; 
supreme command: — an instrument for drawing lines 
or measuring: — a guide; regulation; method; canon; 
precept by which the thoughts or actions are directed : a 
law , an order. — Rule of Three, {Jlriih.) a rule by which 
three numbers are given to find a fourth ; projp^ion. 

RCle, V. a. [t. RULED ; pp. ruling, ruled.] To govern ; 
to control , to manage ; to conduct , to guide ; to set- 
tle as by a rule ; to mark with lines. 

RtJLE, t). n. To have power or command; with over . — 
{Lavi) To establish or settle a rule or order of proceed- 
ing. 

RtTLE^L^ps,* a. Being without rule. Spenser. 

Rt)L(^R, li. One who rules ; governor: — an instrument for 
drawing lines ; a rule. 

RtJL'iNQ,^ p. a. Governing; predominant; prevailing, 
prevalent. 

Rti'LV, a. Moderate ; quiet ; orderly. Cotgrave. 

ROM, n. [A queer or old-fashioned person, particularly a 
parson. A kind of spirituous liquor distilled 

from molasses. 

ROM, a. Old-fashioned ; odd ; queer, hfichola. [A cant 
term.] 

ROm'BLE, (rdm'bl) t>. n. [rowfiZen, Teut.; romeler, Fr. ; 
rombare. It.] [l rumbled , pp. rumbling, rumbled.] To 
make a hoarse, heavy, low, continued noise or sound, 
as a body moving over a rough surface. 

ROm'bLiBE, n. The person or thing that rumbles. 

RDm'bljno, n. A hoarse, low, continued noise. 

ROM'BdUGrE, n. See Ramuooze. 

R&men,* n. [L.] {^nat.) The paunch, or first cavity of 
the complex stomach, of a ruminant quadruped. Braude. 

Rt^MfiX,* n. [L.] (Rot.) A genus of plants. P. Cyc. 

RVM-gCm'tiovs,* (^rym-gum'shys) a Sturdy in opinion ; 
rough and surly. Forby. [Provincial and vulgar, Eng.] 

Rt'Mj-NXNT, a. [rumimnt, Fr. ; rummans, L.] Having the 
property of chewing the cud. 

Ru'mi-nAmt, n. An animal that chews the cud. Derham. 

RC-mi-nXn'ti-4i,* n. pi. (Zooi.) A class of animals which 
ruminate, or chew the cud. Lyell. 

RC'MI-nXte, t. n. [rumtner, Fr. , rumino, L.] [i. rumi- 
nated ; pp. ruminating, ruminated.] To chew the cud, 
as an animal : — to muse ; to think again and again. 

RO'Ml-NATE, e. a. To chew over again ; — to muse on ; to 
meditate over and over again. 

RO'Mf-NAT-ife.D,''' o. (Bvt.) Pierced by numerous perfora- 
tions , full of chaffy matter, like a nutmeg. P. Cyc. 

RO-MI-nA'TIQN, n. Act of ruminating, meditation. 

R(J'Mi"NA-T<?R, n. One who ruminates , a thinker. 

ROm'mac^e, (ruin'mw) v. a, [raumen, Ger.l [l rummaged ; 
pp. rummaging, rummaged.] To searen among many 
things by turning them over, to search , to examine. 

RTjM'm^^e, V. n. To search places. Dryden. 

KDm'MjV<?e, n. Search ; act of tumbling things about. Dry- 


RCm'ma-<??R,* u. One who rummages. Hakluyt. 
fRrjM'M^R, n. A glass , a drinking-cup. PhUlips. 

RC'MQR, n. [rumor, L. , rumeur, Fr.] Flying or popular 
report ; current hearsay ; fame. 

Rff'MQR, V. a. [l rumored , pp. rumoring, rumored.] To 
report abroad ; to circulate , to bruit. 

n. R^rter, spreader of news. Shak. 
tRfJ'MpR-OtJS, o. Famous , notorious. Bale. 

ROMP, n. [rumpf, Ger. , romp, D.] The end of the back- 
bone of beasts, and (in contempt) of human beings , the 
buttocks: — the fag end of a thing which lasts longer 

than the body It is an epithet given, in derision, to the 

remnant of the English Long Parliament, which, after the 
resignation of Richard Cromwell, was called by a coun- 
cil of officers, and assembled in 1659. 
fRDMP'^Rj w. One who favored the rump parliament ; one 
who had been a member of it. L\fe of A. Wood. 
RDm'PLE, (riiin'pl) n. A pucker ; a wrinkle ; a crumple. 
RnM'PLE, V. a. [l rumpled; pp rumpling, rumpled.] 
To disorder by rumples ; to crush together out of sh^. 
ROMP'ii^ss,* a. Having no rump. Laurence. ^ 

ROm'pUS»* A riot ; a quarrel ; confusion ; a great noise ; 

disturbance. R. B. Skendan, [Vulgar.] 

ROn, t>. n. [». ran; pp. BUNKING, RUN.] To move swiftly; 
to move on the ground with the swiftest action of the 
legs * to make haste; to pass with quick pace ; to move 
in a’ hurry ; to pass ; to go away ; to go forward ; to 
aroceed ; to flee j to have a course or currency ; to flow ; 
to emit ; to let flow ; to melt ; to be liquid ; to leak out ; 
to discharge ; to pass ; to nroceed ; — to flow as periods 
or metre; to have a cadence; as, “The Unes pun 


smoothly: “—to have a legal coune; to be practised; 
to have a course in any dueolon ; to pass in thought 
or speech ; to be mentioned cursorily or in tew words : — 
to have a continual tenor of any kind: — to have re- 
ception, succees, or continuance; as, “The pamphlet 
ran much among the people : “ — to go on by a succession 
of parts; to be generally reoelved; to have a track or 
course; to make a gradual progress; to bo predomi- 
nant: — to excern pus or matter. — 7b run qfter, to 
search for ; to endeavor at. — 7b run atoay wUh, to car- 
ry ofl^ ; to adopt hastily^ to hurry. — 7b run tn wUh, to 
comply. — To run on, to be continued; to continue the 
same course. — To run over, to overflow : to recount 
cursorily; to consider cursorily; to run torough. — 7b 
run out, to be at an end ; to spread exuberantly ; to be 
wasted or exhausted. 

RDn, V. a. To pierce ; to stab : to force ; to drive ; to melt ; 
to ftise ; to incur ; to fall into ; to venture ; to hazard : 
to import or export without duty ; to push ; to direct and 
form. — 7b run down, to chase to weariness ; to crush ; to 
overbear; to reproach. — 7b run »n, (PrtnUng) to place 
the carriage with the form of types, so as to obtain an 
impression. — To run out, to withdraw the carriage after 
an impression. 

RDn, n. Act of running ; course ; motion ; flow ; cadence ; 
process , way , will ; state or condition , long reception ; 
continued success clamor , populsur censure. Su>\fl. — 
A small stream of running water. JVores. — (JVbut.) The 
hinder part of a ship’s bottom ; the distance a ship has 
sailed.— jjt or tn the long run, in the final result. 

RDn^^-gate, n. [renAgat, Fr.] A fugitive ; apostate ; a ren- 
egade. Shak. 

ROn'^-wXy, (rfin'fli-wa) n. One who flies from danger ; 
one who departs by stealth ; a deserter ; a fugitive. 

fRVN-cX'TipN, n [runcaUo, L.] Act of clearing away 
weeds. Evelyn. 

ROn'oj-nXte,* a. (Bot.) Hook-backed ; saw-ehaped. 
Brande. 

ROn'dle, n. A little round ; a step of a ladder ; a peritro- 
ebium ; something put round an axis. 

n. A cask for liquors ftom 3 to SO gallons. 
Crabb. A small barrel ; a runlet. Bacon. 

ROne, n. The Runic character, or letter. Temple. 

ROno, uiep. ftom Ring. See Ring. 

RDng, n. [A spar ; a round or step of a ladder. Bp. An- 
drews.] — f JVbut.) One of the timbers in a ship, which 
constitute her floor, and are bolted to the keel. 

Rft'Njc, a. Relating to the Goths, Scandinavians, and other 
nations of ancient Europe, or their language. Temple. 

Rff'Nfc,'* n. The language of the Gkiths, Scandinavians, 
and other ancient northern nations. Crabb. 

ROn'L£T,* n. A measure of wine, oil, tc., containing 
18| gallons. Whishaw. A little run or stream of water. 
Butler. See Rundlet. 

RDn'-MXn,* n. A runaway ftom a ship of war. Crabb. 

RCn'm]|:l, n. A rivulet, a small brook; a run. Fairfax. 

RDn'n^r, n. One who runs ; that which runs , a racer, a 
messenger : — a plant or stem that runs on the ground ; a 
sprig: — a single movable pulley; a rope: — the upper 
or moving stone in a mill : — a bird. 

RDn'n^t, n. The prepared inner membrane of a calTs 
stomach, used for coagulating milk, and converting it in- 
to curd and whey : — written also rennet. 

ROn'njno, a. Kept for the race ; moving swiftly ; flowing. 
— Running title, a title of a book, continued from page to 
page, on the to^ 

RoN^jwa, n. Act of moving on with celerity ; — discharge 
of a wound or sore. 

RtJN'NjNG-FiGHT,* n. An action or battle in which the 
enemy endeavors to escape. Crabb. 

RDN'NfNO-Rr®'»iN&,* n. (JVbttt.) That portion of a ship** 
rigging which passes through the blocks, to dilate, con- 
tract, or traverse the sails. HkmiUon. 

ROnn'iqn, (riin'yvo) n. A paltry wretch. See Bonion. 

RCnt, n. [runte, Teut.] A small or stunted animal ; a 
small W^sh cow ; a heifer. 

RV-PE£^ n. An East Indian silver coin, worth about 55i 
cents, though differing in different parts. 

EOp'tiqn, n. [Fr. ; from ruptus, L.] Breach ; a rupture ; a 
disruption. Wiseman. 

RPpt'vRE, (rupt'yyr) n. [Fr., from ruptus, L.] Act of 
breaking; state of being broken: — a breach of peace; 
open hostility : — fVacture , the bursting of something per 
taming to the body, os an intestine ; hernia. 

RDpt'VRE» »• [»• ruptured ; pp. rupturing, 

RUPTURED.] To break ; to hurst : to suffer disrupCioo* 

EtJPX'VBE-wORT, (-wUrt) n. A shrubby plant. 

Rft'RAL, a. [Fr. , ruraUs, L.] Relating to, existing in, or ne- 
fitting the country ; pastoral ; rustic ; conntrv. — Rural 
econoTity, management of landed property ; agriculture. 

Rff'RAL-D£AN'9ft-Y,* n. (Englasia) A tubdiviskm of an 
archdeaconry. — Rural deans, an orde^ now almost ex 
tinct, had the care and in^eetkm of dlstricte, now called 
deanenee. Crabb. 
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Rt^^KAL-lST, «. One wbo leadi a rural life. On>«i»fry. [B.J 
RV-bJIL'I'TY, n. Ruralnees. JSotZey. Qu. Rev. [R.] 
Rt'B^L-LYi od. In a rural manner. Wak^tld, 
R0'B^-lfft88« n. Ouality of being rural. BaOtm, 
tRV'Klo'Q-LlST, n. {rwncola^ L.J An inhabitant of the 
country. Bailey. 

fRy Blo^Y'NoOSy a. [rara and g^piOy L.] Born in the coun- 
try. Batley. 

R t>yjSj (j^z) n. [Fr.] Artifice ; atratagem ; trick ; firaud ; de- 
ceit. Rjiy. 

R 7SJS DE auEEXSy* (rfiz^d^||Lr') [Fr.] A trick of war; 
a Btratagem. Ed. Rev. 

ROsu. n. A plant of many Bpecies, with a long stem or 
etulk, growing plentifully in wet places ; the flowering 
rush, a handsome herbaceous plant : — any thing provei 
bially worthless. 

ROsn, e. n. [t. kuihkd; pp. rushino, rushed.] To move 
with violence or tumultuous rapidity ; to enter with eager 
ness ; to hurry or drive forward. 

RDsii, V. a. To push forward with violence. [R.] 

RDsh. n. Violent course , a driving forward , a struggle. 
RDsu'-beXr-ing,* n. A name, in some parts of England, 
for a country wake. P. Cyc, 

ROsH'-BdT'TpMED,* o. Having a bottom of rushes, /r- 
vtnff. 

RCsu-cXn'dle, n. A sinall, blinking taper, made by dip- 
ping a rush in tallow. Shak. 

RDshed, (rdsht) a. Abounding with rushes. Warton. 
RCsh'^r, «. One who rushes. 

ROsu'-GrXss,* n. A sort of coarse grass. Booth. 
R0su'{-N£s8, n. State of being full of rushes. Scott 
RDsh'jno, n. Act of moving with violence. 

ROsh'lioht,* n. A rush-candle, ortlie light of it; a small 
taper. TaeddeU. 

ROsu'-lIke, a. Resembling a rush ; weak ; impotent. 
RnsH'-MXT,* n. A mat composed of rushes. Sw^fL 
ROsu'y, a. Abounding with rushes , made of rushes. 
ROsk, n. A light, hard cake or oread. RaLigh. 

ROy'MA, n. A depilatory used by Turkish women. 

RDss,* 71. A Russian. — a. Russian. Murray. 

R0s' 8£T, a. [rouaaeU Fr. , rxu,sus^ L,] Reddishly brown ; the 
color of ap^nes called rusaetings , gray , coarse , homespun , 
rustic. Sh^. 

RDs's^t, 71 , Country dress: — russet mg, an apple. 
RHs's^t, V. a. To give the russet color to. TTiomson. 
RDs'syt-Img, 7t. An apple, of several varieties, having a 
rough skin, and commonly of a brownish, rusty color. 
ROs'SYT-v, a. Of a russet color, reddishly brown. 
IjRussiAN,^ (rd'sh^in or rdsh'^n) [r1l'Hll^ln, P. K.; rdsh'^in, 
A'm. , rd'Bh?in or riish'^m, Eamahaw.] n. A native of 
Russia. Clarke. 

[RtJs'si^N,* or ROs'sian,* a. Relating to Russia. Lyell. 
ROst, It. A reddish crust, or peroxide, found on the surface 
of iron when exposed to moisture , the tarnished or cor- 
roded surface of any metal , foul matter collected : — loss 
of power 1iy inactivity. 

RtlST, V. It. [t. rusted ; pp. RUSTirro, rusted.] To become 
rusty , to gather rust ; to have the surface tarnished or 
corroded , to degenerate in or by idleness. 

RfiST, V. a. To make rusty , to impair by inactivity. 
RDs^T}C, a. [T^ticu^, L.] Relating to the country; rural, 
country wanting politeness or civility , rough, rude, 
untaught -, inelegant , artless : — honest , simple ; plain ; 
unadorned. — {.Arch.) Noting a rude sort of masonry. 
R0 s'T)c, n. An inhabitant of the country ; a clown ; a 
swain: — rude sort of masonry, in imitation of simple 
nature. Pope. 

RDs^Tf-c^L, 0 . {rxutxeiUy L.] Relating to the country ; rude , 
rustic. Sidney. 

R0s^T|-OAir-LY, od. In a rustic manner ; rudely. 
R08'T|-c^L-Mfi88, 71. Quality of being rustic ; rudeness. 
ROs^T|-ciTX, V, a. [i. aosTioATBo ; pp. ausTicATiiro, bus 


TtflaTBD ] To banish into the country ; to banish fiw • 
time from college. SpeOator. 

ROs'Ti-cii^TS* V. n. Iruaticor, L.] To reside in the countty 
Pope. 

RDs-ti-cX'tiqn, 71. Act of rusticating ; state of being nts* 
ticated ; a residence in the country , a temporary banish- 
ment from college. 

Rys-Tip'j-TV, 71. IruetidtPy Fr. ; rustieiUUyh.) State of be- 
ing rustic ; want of polish or refinement ; artlessness ; rude- 
ness. 

ROs^T)C-LY)*' ad. In a rustic manner. Chapman 
ROst'i-ly, ad. In a rusty state. Sidney. 

ROsT^j-Nfias, 71. The state of being rusty. 

ROs^TEE, (rU8'sl)D. 71. [l. RUSTLED, pp. RU8TLI NO, RUSTLED.] 

To make a noise, as by the rubbing of silk or dry leaves , 
to make a low, continued rattle. 

RDs'tle * (rus'sl) n. The noise of things shaken ; a ms- 
tling. Idler. 

RDs'tli?r,* (rQs'l^r) n. One who rustles. Scott 
R&s'tljng, 7l a noise, as of leaves in motion. 

ROst'Y) o. Covered with rust, infected with rust, rusted: 

— impaired by inactivity : — surly , morose. 

RDt, n. [rutf, rut. Fr. , rugitusy L.J The track made in the 
earth by a wheel : — copulation, as of deer. 

RDt, t). 71. [l rutted, pp. rutting, BUTTED.] To luBt or 
copulate, as a deer or sheep. 

RDt,'*' V. a. To cut a hue m the soil with a spade , to mark 
with ruts. Loudon. To cover , to tup. Dniden. 
RD'ta-bA'ga.* n. A vegetable root of the turnip kind ; the 
Swedish turnip. Loudon. 

fROTH. 71. Mercy , pity , tenderness , sorrow. Spenaet, 
Ir^th'fOl, fl. Merciful, tender, sorrowful. Carew. ^ 
|R(JTH'rOL-LV, ad. Wofully , sadly , sorrowfully, i^ea- 
ser. 

RDth'lbss, o. Cruel, u n compassionate , barbarous. 
RDth'L£SS-ly, fid. Without |)ity , cruelly, barbarously 
RtTH'ELSS-Nfiss, 71. Want of pity , cruelty. 
RD-ti-d6'si8,* tu [/uTif.] (Med.) A disease of the eye, in 
which the corntm appears shrunk and puckered. Brando. 
tRD'Tj-LANT, a. \ruULan8y L.] Shining. Evelyn. 
tRD'Tj-LATE, V. n. &, a. [rutdoy L.J To shine ; to make 
bright. Cockeram. 

RD'tjle,* n. (Min.) A reddish or reddish-brown raineml, 
comaining titanium. Dana. 

RD'T|-LiTE,* n. (Min.) Native oxide of titanium. Brande. 
RDt'ter, 71. [ruyUry Teut. ; reater, (Jer.] One that ruts, 
ft A horse-soldier , a trooper. Bale.] 
fRrjT'T^R-KiN, 71. A crafW old knave. Cot^ave. 
IROt'ti-er, 71. [routiCTy Fr.] A direction for the route or 
course by land or sea , an old traveller ; an experienced 
soldier. Cotgrave. 

RDt'tish, a. Wanton; libidinous: — rutty. Shuk. 
RDt'T}sh-n£.ss,*' iu Quality of being ruttish. Maunder. 
fRDT'TLE, 71. Rattle in tbe throat. Burnet. 

ROt'TV,* a. Full of ruts , cut by wheels. Hogarth. 
Ry-Xc'P-eite,* n, (Min.) A name of glassy felspar. 
Brande. 

Ry'der,* 71. A clause added. JlfasoTu See Rider. 

Rye, (rl) ti. A species of gram or bread-corn, coarser than 
wheat, to which it is the nearest allied . — a disease in a 
hawk. Ainsworth. 

Rye'-BrEad,* 7l Bread made of rye. Ash. 

RifE'-GRXaH, (rl'grks) 71. A coarse kind of grass: — called 
also ray-grass. Mortimer. 

RYn^chops.'*' 71. An aquatic, palmiped bird. P. Cyc. 
RYnd,* 71. A piece of iron that goes across tbe hole in an 
upper mill-stone. Frances. 

B.y'qTj* n. (India) A peasant ; a cultivator of the soil ; a 
farmer. Qa. Rev. 

RYth,* tu a ford. Scott, [e.] 

RYx'l-NAy* n. [/3vrf( ] (ZseZ.) An herbivorous cetacean. 
Brande, 
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M « dMlfMtioii of tlM Almi^y : ^ tlM Lord of fafto* 
otA.” 

8^b-ba-tX'S|-^n, n. One who obterre# the aevettth day of 
tbe weak, instead of tbe first: — one who observes the 
Sabbath with great strictness. 

SXB>B^'Ti'E|:-4iIf, a. Of or belonging to Sabbatarians. 

BXB-B^-Tl'Rf.^M-X^M, n. The teneU of Sabbatarians. Bp. 
fVard. 

SXb'b^th, n. [Heb.] Literally, rest; time of rest: — the 
day of cessation fVom labor, consecrated to religious wor- 
ship, enjoined upon, and observed by, the Jews on the 
seventh day of the week, because ** in six days Ood cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth, and rested on the seventh 
day,*’ and also in commemoration of their deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage, from which their seventh day 
was dated : — but the CkrtUum Sabbath is observed on the 
first day of the week, in commemoration of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ on that day. 

BXb'bath-Bbb Ak-¥R, a. A violator of the Sabbath. [ Ob 

SXB'BATH-BREXK-iNO,* n. Violation of the Sabbath. CA. 

SXB'BATH-Lfiss, a. Without a Sabbath or rest. Bacon. 

S^B-bXt'jc, > 0 . [aabbaticuSf L j sabbattfue. Fr.] Re- 

Bab-bXt^)-c^l, 1 sembling the Sabbath j belonging to 
the Sabbath. — Sabbatical year, every seventh year, among 
tbe Israelites, because during that year the land was al- 
lowed to lie fallow. 

n. [saAAatttm, L.] Observance of the Sab- 
bath ; rest. Moro. 

8A-BfiL.'LiAN,* (ss-b^Fyyn; a. Relating to SabelUus or 8a- 
bellianism. Pearson. 

SA-bRl'Lian,* (sy-bSl'ysn) r. A follower of Subellius, who 
denied the distinction of persons in the Godhead, and 
held tbe scheme that has been known, in modern times, 
as that of tbe modal trinity. 

SVB&L'Li^N-Isst,* (e»-b€lV»n-Yzm) n. The doctrine of 
Babelliiis. 

8a'b)-^n,* n. One of a sect of idolaters more ancient than 
Moses, who believed in one Ood, and paid adoration to 
the sun, moon, and stars, or to angels who were sup- 
posed to reside in them, and govern the world under 
God, Ed. Ency. — Called also Sabaatu - One of an early 
Christian sect. 

Si'Bl-AN-i$ai,* n. The doctrine of the Sabians. Ed. Ency. 

" See Sabaism. 

SXb'ine, (sab'jn) a, [^oAin«, Fr. ; sabina^ L.] A plant or 
shrub , savin. Mortimer. 

SA'ble, (sa'bl) n. fziAdi/a, L.] A small quadruped of the 
weasel kind, allied to the marten-cat, culobrated fur its 
Air, the fur of the sable , fur. Peacham. 

SX'BLE, a. {Her.) Black. Spenser. [Pope. 

Babble,* v. a. To darken ; to make black, sad, or dismal. 

BA'BLE-M608E,*n, A name applied to the lemming. Booth. 

BA'BL.E<-STdl.£D,* a. Wearing a sable stole or long vest. 
JVftUon. 

SABLlERFy (88Lb'l9-Ar) n. [Fr.l A sand or graVel pit. — 
(Arch.) A piece of timber as long, but not so thick, as a 
beam. Bailey 

8'A-BdT^, (s4-b0') n. [Fr, } xapato^ Sp.] A sort of wooden 
shoe. BramJiaU. 

BA'BRE, (sa'b^r) n. [Fr.] A kind of sword, with a broad, 
heavy blade, falcated or crooked towards the point , a cim- 
eter , a falchion. 

Sa'bre, (si'b^r) V. a. To strike with a sabre. Burke. 

6Xb-V"I-6s'j-TV, n. Gnttiness j sandiness. Bailey, [r.] 

SXb'v-LOOs, a. [safruZttTit, L.] Gritty ; sandy. Badey. [R.] 

Blc, n. In natural history, a bag , a pouch , a receptacle ; 
a sack. — {Law) One of the ancient privileges of the lord 
of a manor. See Soo. 

S 40 -CADE\ n. [Fr.] An old term, in horsemanship for a 
Jerk with the bridle. Badey, [P. Cyc. 

Sac'cate,* a. {Bou Ac AnaL) Formed like a sac or bag. 

Sxd-EHXR']c,* a. (Chsm.) JNoting an acid obtained from 
sugar. Brande. 

6Ac-£HA-r1f':§:b-oB8, a. [saecharum and /ero, L.] Produc- 
ing sugar. 

BXc'EHX-RiNE, <^k'»-rln) [sWtVrtn, & FT. 

F. Ja. K. { sXk'g-rln, J. Sm.] a. [soeeXonn, Fr.] Having 
the taste or other qualities of sugar , sweet. 

BXc'EHX-RiZBf* «• To form into sugar. Qramger. 

BXc'Elix-RdIu,’*' a. (Jlfm.) Resembling the texture of loaf- 
sugar. LyeU, 

SXc'£H^-Rolu.* n. A stone resemblinc loaf sugar. Smart. 

6Xc-£H^-r51d'X1^i* «• Resembling sugar, or a loaf of su- 
gar ; same as sauharmd. Ainsworth. 

SXc-£HX-k<>m'£-T¥R,* n. An instrument for ascertaining 
the strength of worts, and the richness of saccharme sub- 
stances. Chevaber. 

SXc-£H<>‘bXc'T|c,* a. (Chsm.) Noting an acid obtained 
from the sugar of milk. P. Cyc. 

BXc'£H<;i-LATe,* n. A salt formed of saccholactio acid and 
a base. P. Cye. 


jjSXC-¥R-l>o'T^li, 

sft^r-dd't»l, P.] 
tbe priostbood or 


[sks^r-dO^tgl, W. J.F.Ja,Sm. B. fTb. f 
a. [Fr. ; saeerdotaiiSf L.] Belonging to 
a priest ; priestly. 


{|SX^R-l>0'TfI.-LT»* 


In a saeerdotal manner. Ar 


SXca'fL, n. [seesniiu, L.] A small sack or bag. Bee BxTem 

MU 

SX^OBA^M,* n. An AmeHean Indian chief or prince ; a chief 
of a tribe. Mason, [R*] 

SX'chbm-d6m,* n. Tbe Jurisdiction of a sachem. Dwight 
SA^CH^M-aulB,* «. Tbe ofllce or Jurisdiction of a sachom 
Mdss. 


back, %. [a&sKoit 6r. ; saceus^ L.] A bag ; a pouch ; com- 
monly a lariie bag; the measure of three bushels: — a 
loose robe, mrmerly worn by women. — [jroca, Sp.] The 
sacking of a town ; storm or pillage of a town ; plun- 
der.— [««:, Fr.l Canary wine; sherry wine. SAoL — 
** The sack of Shakspeare is believed to b$ what is now 
called sherry.** Johnson. It is called by FalstafiT Shesris 
sack^ i. e., sack from Xeres. 

SXcK, V. a. [i. BAOxxo ; pp. sACKiira, •aoxxd.] To put into 
sacks or bags. — [soeor, Bp.J To take by storm ; to pil- 
lage ; to plunder. 

SXck'a^e, II. Act of sacking or plundering. Felthanu 

SXck'bvt, n. [sac^buUe^ old Fr.] A wind instrument of 
the trumpet species ; the trombone of the Italians. Shak. 

SXcK'cL&TH, n. Cloth of which sacks are made ; coarse, 
rough cloth, sometimes worn in mortification. 

SXcK^cLdTBED, (s&k'klSthd) 0 . Wearing sackcloth. Bp* 
HatL 

SXcK'^R, n. One who sacks a town. BarrsU 

SXck'eOi., n.; pi. SACKFULS. As much as a sack wIL 
bold. 


SXcK'iNO, ft. Act of plundering a town. Barret Coarse 
cloth, fastened to a bedstead, and supporting the bed ; 
cloth of which sacks are made. 

SXCK'LBSS, a. Innocent ; weak ; simple. Brackett [North 
of England.] ^ 

SXck-p6s's^t, r. a posset made of milk, sack, Ac. 
SXc'RA-MfiNT, [sftk'r^-ment, S. W. P.J. E.F.Ja.K. Sm. R. 
JVb.] n. [sacrementf Fr. ; sacramentum. L.] Ihe military 
oath taken by a Roman soldier. — (geology) A religious 
rite or ceremony , an outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace ; the eucharist , the Lord’s sup- 
per. Among Protestants ^ there are two sacraments, viz., 
baptism and the eucharist or Lord’s supper: — among 
CatholicSf seven, viz., baptism, confirmation, eucharist, 
penancojjorders, matrimony, and extreme unction. 

0:^ This word, with sacrifice.^ sacrUege^ and sacristy^ 
is sometimes pronounced with the a in the first syllahh 
long, ns in sacred ( but this is contrary to one of the clear- 
est analogies in the liinguage.” Walker. The Eiigrish or- 
thodpists are unanimous against the practice. 
tSXc'RA-MhNT, V. a. To bind by an oath. Ahp. Laud. 
BXc-ra-mSn'tal, a. Relating to a sacrament ; partaking 
of the nature of a sacrament , sacredly binding. 
SXc-R^-MfiN'Ti^L, n. Something having tbe nature of a 
sacrament. Bp. Morton. [R.J 

SXc-RA-M&N'Tj>iL-L V, ad. After the manner of a sacramenL 
SAc-ra-m:i^n-ta'R}-an, r. One who dilTers in opinioiu at 
to the sacraments, from the Roman Catholics ; applied by 
them reproachfully to Protestants. T\ndaL 
SXc-RA-MfiNT'^k-RV, n. [saeramentariamy low L.] A sacra- 
mental prayer-book. Ab^ Usher. Sacramentarian. Stapleton,* 
SXc-r^-m£nt'^-rV, a. Relating to the sacramentanant or 
sacraments. 

tSA'cRATE, r. a. Uaeroy L.] To consecrate. Waterhouse, 
Sa'cri^d, a. [sacrl, Fr. ; racer, L,] Immediately relating to 
God ; divine ; devoted to religious uses , holy ; dedicated ; 
consecrated ; relating to religion ; relating to the Scrip- 
tures ; not profane ; not secular ; venerable ; inviolable. 
SX'cR^D-LV, ad. In a sacred manner, inviolably. 
SX^CRipD-N&ss, n. State Of beina sacred ; sanctity. 
S^-cRlP'ic, I a. [saer\ficus. L.] Employed or used in 
Sa-crIf'1-cal, I sacrifice. Coekeram, [R.J 
fSA-CRTF'l-Ci^-BLE, a. That may be sacrificed. Browne. 
tSvcRlF^I-CANT, R. \sacr\fiean8. L.] A sacnficer. HaUywsll. 
fSAc-Rl-Fl-CA'TQR, n. A sacnficer. Browne. 
S4L-CRiF'|-CX-Tp-RV, a. lsaer\ficatorre, Fr.] Offering sacri- 
fice. Sherwood. 

||SAc'Ri-FicE, (s&k'r^flz) (sXk'r^-flz, 8. W. P.J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm.B. Wb.]v. a. [saerifierjFr.f rocr^icOyL.] [t.SAompicBD ; 
pp. sACRiFiciRO, SACRiFiccD.] To ofiTer to Heaven , to itu- 
molate as an atonement or propitiation , to destroy or give 
up for the sake of something else ; to destroy ; to kill ; to 
devote with Ices. 

0:^ In the words aaerifiee^ *HficSt and discern^ e is al- 
lowed, by the common consent of orthodpists, and by gen- 
eral usage, to take the sound of x. Some Ifi^kers, how- 
ever, pronounce sacrifice with the proper sound of e soft, 
and Smart countenances this pronunciation of it when 
used as a rcur ; yet he says it Is the jBtictice of most 
speakers [to pronounce It eaer^fiteh and according to this 
practice u the word marked in all former pronouncing 
dictionaries.” See SAcatriox, ^ and Saceambitt. 

P Xc'R|-f1oe, (skk'r^nz} V. n. To oflfer sacrifice. 

Xo'Ri-vIoE, (sdk'r^fXz) [skk'r^U, 8. W* P* J* F* Ja, 
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K, JLf Mk'r^ftn, An.] n. [Pr.; saergUium, U] Act of 
•acriftcing j that whicb is sacrificed ; an ofiTering made to 
God j any thing given up for somelhlng else deemed of 
less value j any thing destroyed. ^ , 

|(Slo'R)-Fi>cipR} (s&k'r^-fls-er) n. One who sacrifices. 

BAc-]t|-Fl"ci^i., f8lLk>-r^fIsb'g)) a. Relating to sacrifice; 
included in sucrince ; performing sac/ifice. 

8Xc^a|>£.&(?£} (sak're-l^J) n. [Fr. ; sacrdegUmy L.] The 
crime of appropriating tp one’s self, or to secular use, 
what is devoted to reli^on ; the crime of violating or 
profaning things sacred. See Sacsamsst. 

8ac-R}-L^GIOVS, (s4k-r9-lS'jv8) a. {sacrilegui^ L.] Relat- 
ing to, or implying, sacrilege ; violating thinM sacred. 

SXc-r 1 -i.£' 9*<^V®'*'V» (sak-rp-lB'jys-l?) ad. With sacrilege. 

SXc-Ri-Lfi'^lovs-Nfiss, ( Jijis-) n. Sacnlege. 

6Xc'R}-l£-91s:^ n. One who commits sacrilege. ^sZnUkn. 

tSX'cElNG, 0. Consecrating; sacred. Shak. 

8X'CR}N€h-B£LL,* n. A bell rung before the host. Shak, 

8 X'cr}St, n, A sexton , sacristan. Ayliffe. 

8Ac'EIS.tXn, n. [aaenstainf Fr.J One who has the care of 
the vessels and movables of a church ; a vestry-keeper ; 
a sexton. Boday. [R.j 

fiXc'R|s-TV, n. [saerisde^ Fr.] An apartment In a church 
for keeping the sacred utensils ; vestry^room. Addison. 

fSA'CR9-8XNCT, a. Inviolable , sacred. More. 

BID, a. Full of grief; sorrowAil ; gloomy ; heavy ; melan- 
choly ; dull ; mournful ; depressed ; cheerless ; calami- 
tous; afilictive : — in hwrUsquet bad; vexatious; trouble- 
some ; inconvenient. 

BXd^DEN, (sftd'dn) v. a. [u sadokned; pp. saddxiviho, 
•AODEivxD.l To make sad , to make sorrowful, melan 
choly, or gloomy. 

BXd^den, (sXd'dn) v. n. To become sad. Pope. 

k. A summary of the Zendavesta in Persian 
Brands. * 

BXd^DLE, n. The seat which is put upon a horse, for the 
accommodation of the rider ; something like a saddle. 

SXd’dle, V. a. [t. saddled; pp. saddliivo, saddled ] To 
cover or furnish with a saddle ; to load , to burden. 

BXd^dle-bXcked, (s&d^dl-bakt) a. Low in the back, with 
an elevated head and neck, as a horse. Farrter^a Dtct. 

BXD'DLE-BXo§f*n.pl. Leathern bags carried on horseback. 
OenL Mag. 

BXd'dle-b6w, (s&d^dl b5) tt. The arch at the upper part 
of the saddle, which is to fit the horse’s back. 

BXd'ole-clOtu,* ti. A cloth for a saddle. BosweU. 

BXd^dle-gXll,* n. An injury caused by a saddle. Crabb. 

BAd^dle-horse,* n. A horse used for riding with a sad- 
dle. Booth. 

BXd’ DEE- itf A K-ER, n. One who makes saddles. 

6Au'dL£R, n. One whose trade it is to make saddles. 

BAd'dl£-ry,* (sadMe-r^) n. The manufatlure of saddles ; 
materials for making saddles. McCulloch. 

BXd’DLE-Tr£e,* n. The frame of a saddle. Cotoper. 

BXd-DV-c£'AN,**' a. Relating to the Sadducees. Ash. 

BXd'dv-cESj n. [Heb.j One of an ancient sect among the 
Jews, who denied the resurrection of the dead, uiid the 
existence of angels and spirits. 

SXd'dv-cI^M, h. The tenets of the Sadducees. More. 

0 BXd^DV-CIZE,* V. n. To conform to the Sadducees. Atter- 
Awry. 

BXD'-ePed,* (sid'Id) a. Having a sad countenance. Shak. 

BXd'-UeArt-ed,* a. Sorrowful , melancholy. Shak. 

BXD'LYt kd. With sadness , sorrowfully ; mournfully. 

BAd'ivi^. fi. State of being sad ; sorrowfulness. 

BAfe. o. [soHf, Fr. ; soivtu, L.J Free from danger, hurt, 
mr injury; secure: — trusty; trustworthy: — re^sitecf 
out of the power of doing harm. 

BAfe, n. A place of safety ; a place for repoeiting things 
where they will be secure from fire, from insects, dec. : — 
a buttery. 

J BAfe, V. a. To render safe ; to procure safety to. Shak. 
lAFE-cfrir'DycT, a. [sat^e<mdiut, Fr.] That which gives 
a safe passagb ; a pass-warrant ; a convoy , a guard 
through an enemy’s county , a saifeguard. 

BAfe'guXrd, (saf^gkrd) «. Defrnce ; protection , security; 
convoy ; a guard through an Interdicted road granted by 
the possessor , pass ; warrant to pass ; a safe-conduct. — 

. An outer petticoat worn by women on horseback. Mason. 
BAfe^guArd, (sif 'g^^ V. a. To guard ; to protect. Shak. 
6Afb>k££p'|1VO,* n. The act of keeping safely. Wyman. 
Bafe'ly, ad. In a safe manner ; without danger or hurt 
Safe^n^ss, n. Exemption from danger ; safety. South. 
Bafe-plEdi^e,* n. (law) Security given for a man’s ap- 
jpevance at,a^ny assigned. Whhhaio, 

Bafe'tY; n. State of being safe; freedom from danger; 

exemption from li^Jury ; security. 

BIfe’tt-LXmp,* a. A lamp, invented by Sir H. Davy, 
which is sc constnmted as to bum without danger in an 
ei^losive atmosphere, os in coal mines. BMnde, 
BIFe’ty-VXl . E,*n. A valve In a steam-engine that opens 
outward from the boiler, facilitating the escape of steam. 
In order to guard agdinst accidenu by the steam obtaining 
too high a pressure. FVaaefs. 


BXF'FtCW, (sif^flS) n. Same os sctS^oieer. Mortimer. 
SAF'FLdi^-gE. n. An annual plant, bastard satfrou, used 
as a dye-atufi, and for making rouge. 

IjSAF^FRON, (sftf fVrn or rtlf rvn) [rtf 'fVro, W. P, J. F. \ 
rtf'ryn, S. Jo, K. 3m.] n. [aa^r. Ar.j A plant and 
flower; the prepared stimata of the flowers, used in 
medicine, confbctioneiy, &c. 

jjSXF^FRON, (gAf'fvra) a. Yellow; having the color of saf- 
fron. Shak. 

SXf'fron, (siffijm) V. tt. To tinge with safl!Von. Chaucer 
SAF'FBON-BlstTARD, n. A plant ; safflower. Miller. 
ISXf'frqr-y, tt. Resembling or containing saffron. Todd. 
sXg, V. n. [t. sagged; pp. sagging, sagged.] To sink in 
the middle when supported at both ends, as a lung pole ; 
to sink down by its weight ; to hang beav^ or on one 
side , to bend , to fail ; to swag. ^iak. See Bwao. 
tSXG, V. a. To load ; to burden. Johnson. 

SAG,'* or SAg'jGIng,'* n. The state or act of sinking in the 
middle when supported at both ends, os a long piece of 
timber. Francis. 

SA’e4.f*n.i pi sX'ah9. The general name of those an- 
cient compMitions, which comprise both the history and 
mythology of the northern European nations. Brands, 
S^-GA'Cloys, (s^-ga^sh^s) a. [^a4rar, L.] ^Q,uick of scent. 
Mdton.] Quick in mental penetration ; discerning ; acute , 
wise ; sage ; Judicious. 

Sa-gA'ciov8-ly» (s^-ga'shys-l?) otf. In a sagacious manner 
S^-gA'CIOVS-n£ss, (gg-ga'shvis-nds) n. Sagacity. 
S^-oXy^j-TY, a. [sagnctt6^ Fr. , sagaatas, L,] Quality Of 
being sagacious ; penetration ; quick discernment. 
SAg'a-m 5 e£, n. The title of a chief or ruler among soote 
of the American tribes of Indians ; a sachem : — a Juice 
used in medicine. Johnson, 

SXG'VPftN,'* n. A Persian, fetid gum-resin. McCulloch. 
SXo-4-p£'jvyjif,'* n. [L.] Sagapen. See Sagapen. McCulloch, 
SA'gaR,* n. A species of ancient weapon. Bryant. 
SXg'A-thv, n. A kind of serge ; slight woollen stuff. 71ael&. 
SA(^e, n. [saugCj Fr.] A garden plant or herb, of sevenM 
sorts. ^ 

SAqrE, tt. [soys, Fr. ; saggio, It.] Wise ; grave ; prudent ; 

sapient , sagacious , discerning. 

SA^E, ». A philosopher ; u iimn of gravity and wisdom. 
SAi^e'LY, ad. Wisely, prudently, sagaciously. Spenser. 
SA^E'Nyss, TL Gravity ; prudence. Ascham. 

SX</'£N-ite,’* n. (Min.) Another name for rutlie. Dana. 
SA^e'roi^e,'* n. A plant and flower. Ash. 

SXg'geR)* n. A clay used in making the pots in which 
earthenware is baked. — The pots are called saggers or 
seggers. Brande. 

SAg'gjng^ n. The act of sinking or hanging down. — 
(JYttut.) The arching downwards of the middle part of 
the keel and bottom of a ship. Hamilton. 

SA(^'|-nAt£, V. a. To pamper} to glut; to fatten. John 
son. [r 1 

SA(?'IT-tal, [ 84d'j9-t»l> P- Jo- Sm. Wb. f B»-jIt^tfliI. S’ JT.] 
a. [sagutaltSf L.] Belonging to an arrow : — resembling an 
arrow, ns a suture of the skull. 

SX^}-fT-TA'Rf-&Sf n. [L.] {Aatron.) The Saglttary, or 
Archer , one of the signs of the zodiac. Moxon. 
SA<j1'}T-ta-rV, n. [aagiUanuSy L.] A centaur ; an animhl 
half man, half horse, armed with a bow and quiver ; an 
archer. Shak. 

SA(;^'|T-ta-RY» «• Belonging to nn arrow. Brotone. [r.] 
SAg'IT-tate,* tt. (BoL) Resembling the head of an an- 
cient arrow. P. Cye. 

SA'g 6, n. A species of nutritious fecula or starch, extracted 
from the pith of a species ot East Indian palm-tree, called 
the sago palm. 

Si^-GOiN’,* n. (ZooL) An animal of the genus stmio. Jotlr. 

Science. — Called also sagouin. 

SA’Gfrjir,'* A. [L.] The military dress of the Roman magis- 
trates and dignitaries; a cloak fastened at the breast with 
a clasp. Brande. 

SA'9Y, tt. [stttty^, old Fr.] Pull of sage ; seasoned with 
sage. Cotgrave. 

BhHhlTE,* n. (Min.) A variety of auglte from Sweden. 
Brande. 

SA'ic, or SA^jk, n. [safeue, Fr.] A Turkish merchant-ves- 
sel of the Levant, having but one mast, and that very high. 
Said, (sed) u A p . from Say. Mentioned ; related , afore- 
said ; declared , showed. See Say. 

SAl'o^,'* n. (Zool.) A species of antelope. P. Cye. 

Sail, (sai) n. [seykel^ seylf D.] A surface obtained by can- 
vas. mat, or other material, by the action of the wind on 
which, when extended, a vessel is moved on water : — a 
ship ; a vessel ; a collective word for a number of ships ; 
in this sense it is used as a collective noun in the plural 
number ; as, “ a fleet of twenty sad.** — in poetry, wings. 
—> To strike aadj to lower the nail ; to abate pomp or supe- 
riority. 

SAIL, V . n , [i. sailed; pp . sailing, sailed*] To be moved 
by the wind with saUs ; to pass by sea , to swim ; to pass 
smoothly along. 

SiiL, «. a. To paw by means of saib ; to fly thfongli. 
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iIlL' 4 -BtS, o. Navigfti»l 0 { pMMbl« by •hlppliiff. 
BXil'~b6an^* o. Carried by^li. Filcn^* 
8Aii.^-BBOAi>, (afil'^wd) a. Expanding like a aalL Jtftlteii. 
8 ail'**€L6th,* n. Cloth need for aaila. MeCuUocIL 
n* no or that which aaila ; a aailing veaaeL 
BXil'fIsh.* a. A name applied to the baaking-abark. Boctk. 
SAiL'iNCi,* a. (JWittt.) The act of one who aaila , the move- 
ment by which a veaael is impelled upon the water, by the 
action of the wind on the aaila } the art or act of naviga- 
tion. Mar, Dust, 

n. (Mwt,) A aubordinate officer on 
board a ship of war, who has the charge of the navi- 
^ing of a ship under the direction of the captain. 

SllL'L^ss,* a. Destitute of sails. PoOok, 

BAtL'-LdFT,* a. A place where sails are made. King, 
BAiL'-MXK-:^ii,e n. A maker of sails. Skak. 

BXlL'Q&f H, One of the crew of a ship or vessel, usually 
one of those before the mast , a seaman : a mariner. 
SAIL'PE-LIKE,* a. Like a sailor. KAboL- 
BAlL^Yy a* Like a sail. Drayton, [r.] 

BAil'YARd, n, A pole on which a sail is extended. 

Baim, n. [sotet, W.] Lard j goose-grease. Brackett, [Local, 
En^and.J 

tSAiN, i, ^p, from Say. CJsed for aay. Spenser. Said. Skak. 
SXlN'reiN, or Sain'poIn, [san'fdin, fV. J. F.i afin'fdla, 
& E. ; san'fdin, K, Sin. ivh.] n. [sainfoin^ Fr.l A peren- 
nial plant, similar to lucern, cultivated for fodder. 

BAint, (sant) n. [Fr. , oonetus, L.J A person eminent for 
piety and virtue ; one of the blessed in heaven ; one can- 
onized ; a sanctimonious or very religious person. 
saint, V. a, [i. lAiNTEo 'fjm. SAiirTtNo, SAINTED.] To num- 
ber among saints j to reckon among saints by public de- 
cree ; to canonize. South. 

Saint, v. m. To act with a show of piety. Pope. 
SAlNT-AN'DREW’§-CR5sb,* Ti. A shrub. Crabb. 
BAINT-AN'THQ-NY’ijf-FiRE,* n. (Med.) Erysipelas. Ho&lyn. 
8Anir^BAR'NA-BY’^TuIs'TLE,^ «. An annual plant. 

BAint'i^D, a. Holy ; pious ; virtuous ; sacred. Shak, 
tSAiNT']pss, 71, A female saint. Bp. Fisher, 

SAint^FcSIn, n. Same as sainfoin. 

BAint'^I^M,* n. The quality or character of saints. Wood. 
SAINT-46uN*§'-BRfiAU,* n. A plant , the carob. Miller. 
SArwT-J6HN’§'-WORT, (-wUrt) 71. A plant and shrub. 
BAint'-lIke, tt. Becoming a saint , resembling a saint. 
8 aint'l1-n£ss,'*' n. Q,uality of being saintly. Ash. 
BAlNT'LYt 0 . Like a saint , becoming a saint. Milton, 
Sain-t6l'p-<jIIst,* n. One who treats of the lives of the 
saints. Ch. Ob. 

Saint-PC't?r’i^Wort,* 7t. A perennial plant. Crabb. 
6Aiists'-b£ll, n. The smaller church bell, so called be- 
cause formerly it was rung when the priest came to those 
words of the mass, Sancte, Sancte, Sancte, Dcas Sabauthy 
that all persons absent might fall on their knees. Bp. Hail. 
SAint'-«££m-}NQ, a. Appearing like a saint. Mountagn, 
Saint'ship, Tt. The character or qualities of a saint. 
SAlNT-Vi'TVS»9-DXNCE,* 71. (Med.) (Chorea Sancti Viti) 
A convulsive or irregular ana involuntary motion of the 
limbs, a disease tba* commonly occurs in childhood. Dun- 
jjjrUson, 

Bare, n. [sac. Sax. ; saeke. D.] Final cause ; end ; purpose , 
reason , account , regard to any person or tiling. 

SA'Ki^R, tt. [soers, Fr.J A species of hawk: — a piece of 
artillery. Derham. 

BXK'9R-£T, It. The male of a saker-hawk. Bailey. 

SXLy tt. [L.] Salt: — the scientific term for salt, used in 
chemistry and pharmacy. Flayer. 

BAl'A'BLB, a. That may be sold} vendible; fit for sale; 
marketable. 

BAL'A-BEE-Nfiss, tt. The state of being salable. 
SXi/x*bly, ad. In a salable manner. 

6A-EX^Clotrs, (sg-la^shvs) a. [salaXy L.; soZoce, Fr.] Lust- 
ful: lecherous; lewd; wanton. Dryden. 
Bx-BA'OlOve>EY> (sg-la'shvs-le) ad. Lecherously ; lustfully. 
BA-LA^cioys-Nfiss,* ft. Quality of being salacious. Bailey. 
Ba-lA^' 1-TY; n. [salaeOaSy L.] Lust , lechery. Browne. 
BXl'xb, r. (saleMt Fr. ; salaet, Ger.l Food of raw herbs, 
generally oressed with vinegar,. salt, oil. See, Vulgarly 
corruptml to saUet, 

BXl'AB-Ino,'*' tt. Vegetables used for salad. SaL Mag. 
Balal-Berry,* tt. A fruit from the valley of the Oregon, 
about the size of a common grajM, of a dark purple color, 
and of sweet, pleasant flavor. Farrn, Ency, 

SA-L'AM'y II. [Per.] A Persian salutation. Sir T, Herbert 
A Hindoo salutation or act of worship. Malcorn. 
8Xl'A-MXn<D 9R, tt. [saloTaandre, Fr. ; selaiaandrOy L.] The 
name of a genua ofWrachian reptiles, which have some 
affinity to lizards. The salamander has been fabled to 
live in fire, and to be very poisonous. 

-Wool, %, Asbestos, ^neeii. 
BXl-A-mXn'drine, o. Resembling a salamander. 
8 Al-Am:-m5^V}-Xo,* n. (Chesn,) Muriate (^ammonia, a salt 
from muriatic acid and ammonia. Brands. 


SALAjraTONB,* «. (JMiii.) An ornamental stone, which no 
curs in small transparent crystals ; a species of sapphire 
Ure, 

SXl'A-rIED,* (siirMl^ F* d. Having a salaiy. Qn. Ren, 
SAl'X'EVi tt* [satetre, £t. ; snlorhim, X.] An annual or p»> 
nodical payment for Mrvices ; stipend ; wages ; hire ; al* 
lowance. 

SAL^A'BYt* V. a, {». SAJUsafED ; Fp. sALAarmo, lALAaiio.] 
To fix a salary ; to pay a atipend to Ch, Ob, 
sale, tt. [mI, Icel.] Act of selling ; state of being sold ; 
state of Being venal ; vent ; power of felling ; market ; 
auction. [fA wicker basket. Speneer.l 
tSXL-¥-BROs'i-TY, tt. [salebrosus, L.] State of being rough 
or rugged. Feltkam, 

tSXi/i^-BROOs, a. [aalebrosuey L.] Rough ; uneven ; rugged. 
Cotton. 

S^-l£p% [se-lfip', Bm,; s&M^p, IFft.] n, [Turk, A Fr.] A 
powder prepared from the roots of a plant of the orchik 
kind: — called also aaiop and saloop. McCnUoek, See 
SALor. 

SXL-£-RA'Tva,* tt. A sort of refined pearl-ash. Adams, 


SAle^'man, n,; pL sAle^'men One who sells goods or 
merchandise , one employed in seliiug. 

SXl^rt, n. See Sau.et. 


SXle'work, (-wiirk) n. Work for sale; work carelessly 
done for sale. Shak, 

Si'Lf^XyTy a. [aaillanty Fr.] (Her.) Being in a leaping 
posture, as a lion. See Sauent. 

SXl'}C, [skF|k. P. Sm. Wb. Ash,] a. [sah'fus, Fr.] Excluu- 
ing females from inheriting. — The aahe law is a funda- 
mental law of the French monarchy, by which females 
are excluded from succeeding to the throne. 

SXl'i-cIne,'*' A. A febrifuge substance of bitter taste, ol>- 
tained, in prismatic crystals, from the bark of the willow 
Ure, 

SX'li-£nt, [Ba'l?-«nt, W, P, J. Ja. Sm. R. j skl'y^nt, S. XI. 
F. s sal'y^nt, K.) a. [jialisnA, L.] Leaping ; bounding ; 
moving by leaps ; shooting , projecting ; springing or 
shooting with a quick motion. — (Her.) Being in a leaj)- 
ing posture. — Salient anglcy an angle of a polygon pro- 
jecting outwards. 

S-ji-LlF'jpR-oOs,* o. Producing salt. — (/?eo/.) The salifer- 
ous system denotes the senes of calcareous, argtllaceoui^ 
and sandy strata, locally and frequently productive of 
rock s^t or brine springs, and of gypsum. P. Cyc. 

SXl'j-fi-vble,'*' a. Capable of being converted into salL 
Brande. 

SXl-I'FJ-ca'tiqn,* n. The act of salifying. Urc. 

SXL'i-F?,* V. a. [t. BALIFIED , pp. lALlFYlNO, lALlPlSD.] 

To convert or form into salt. Ure. 

SXl'1-g6t, 71. [saligoty Fr.] The water thistle. 

SXl'}N,* 7u A ary. saline, reddish substance, obtained from 
the ashes of potato leaves, Ac. Loudon. 

SXL-l-NA'TipN, n. [^sahnatory L.J Act of washing with 
salt liquor. OreenhdL 

S^-lIne', fsa-lln', S. P. J. JK. F. Ja. K. Sm. Wb . ; Sfi-lXu' 
or sa'IIn^ W.] a. [salinusy L.] Consisting of salt , impreg* 
nated with salt, containing salt. 

S^-LiNE',* 71. A repository of salt; a suit-pit. Scott. 

Sa-lIne'n£SS,* 77. The state of being saline. Smart. 

Sa-LIn'j-f5rm,* a. Having the form of salt. Smart 

S^-lI'n 9 -T£R-rene',* o. Partaking of salt and earth. 
Smart. [Browne. [R.] 


S^-Li'Noys, 0 . [Aohnus, L.] Containing salt, saline. 
<SA-x/qi 7£', (sg-ISK') tt* [Fr.] Same as suite. See Salic. 
S^-lPva, tt. [L.] pL SA-Li'VJE. The fluid that is secreted 
into the mouth by the salivary glands , every thing that 


into the mouth by the salivary glands , every thing that 
is spit up. 

Sa-lVval, fs^-ll'vel, 8. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. R.f skl'^-vltl er 
se-IVv^I, W] a. Relating to saliva ; salivary. 

SXl'j-vXnt,* o. Promoting salivation. CaldwetL 

SXl'1-va-ry, tt. Relating to saliva or spittle. Orew. 

SXl'I-VATE, V. a. [t. SALIVATED } pp. fALIVATIfrO, BALIVAT- 
KD.I To purge by the soliv^ glands. Wiseman. To 
produce a flow of saliva. 

SXl-j-vA'Tiqn, tt. Act of salivating ; excessive flow or 
secretion of saliva, as produced by mercury, Ac. 

Sa-lPvovs, [s^-II'vvs, S. F. j. K. Sm. R. , se-ll'vys or 
sdl'^-vQs, m P.j 0 . Relating to, or consisting of, saliva 


0 . Relating to, or consisting of, saliva 
[willow. P. 0^ 
(Bot) A genus of plants or trees ; the 
ie, Fr.] A helmet. Chaueer. 


SX'LfXy* n. [L.] (Bot) A genus of plants or trees ; the 
8 Xl'L£T, tt. [saladey Fr.] A helmet. Chaueer. 

SXl'L£T, n. A corruption of salad. Boyle. See Salad. 
BXl'li^t-1no, n. Same as sallet and scdadxng. Mortimer, 
tSXL'L|-XNCE, tt. Act of issuing forth ; sally. Speneer. 
BXl'low, (8&ri5) tt. fsattls, Fr.J A small tree comprising 
several species of soZix, resembling the willow or osier. 
SXl'l6w, a. [saloy Ger. ; sols, Fr.] Yellow, as froip UlneM j 
yellow ; pale ; sickly. 

SXL'Lpw-Nfiss, (saia 9 -Bds) tt. YellowneM; sickly pale- 
ness. [Rncy, 

SXL^Lpw-TH5RN,ttii. An ornamental tree or shrub. Farm, 
SXl'LYi tt. [eoiRie, Fr.] An eruption or Issue, as from a 
place oesleged ; quick egress ; excursion ; fll^t ; spright- 
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ly ezeitioii ; etcape : —levity ; extravagant flight } flrolic ; 
wild gayety. 

BXi.'LY, V. n. [u tAiXiED ; pp, •AU.rtfra, SALUsn.] To 
lAsue out suddenly ; to make an erufdion. 

BXL^LY-PdRT, n. A gate at which sallies are made ; a 
postern gate : —m fire-ehips^the place uf escape for train* 
nrers. 

SXl-ma-gRr'D|, n. A mixture of chopped meat, with oil, 
vinegar, p<*pper, and onions , a mixture of chopped meat 
and sensunings *, a medley. Catgrave. 

BXl'M{-Xc,* n. Sometimes used, as a contraction tar atd- 
OMMontac. Francis. 

BXlm'qn, (sJiin'yn) n. [salmo^ L. j Mumon, Fr.] A fish 
higiily valued for food. 

BXlm'qn-J&t,* (BdmVndt) n. A little salmon ; a samlet. 

Johnson. [Brando, 

BXL'mg-NdTD,* n. (leh.) A sofk-flnned, abdominal fish. 
SXLM'pN-PiPE * n. A device for catching salmon. Crahb. 
SXLM'gN-TROUT, (sam'un-trdQt) n. A trout that has some 
reMemblance to a salmon. Walton. 

B.^'LddN^, n. [aalon^ sttUe^ Fr., from the Oer. oaL] A spa- 
cious hull or room , a state-room. 

8A'Lv>P, or a^-L66P', n. [stUrp, Turk.] A powder prepared 
from the roots of a plant of the orchis kind, sumetiiues 
used as food : — called also salep. 
eXJL'Pj-cdN, or Sal-Pi'cqn, [sa|'pc-k 5 n, Sm. Wb . ; ssil- 

f >e'kc)n, K. Johnson.] n. A kind of farce or stuffing, put 
nto holes cut in legs of beef, veal, or mutton. Bacon. 
BXl' P lNX,* n. (Jinat.) The eustachmn tube, 

or channel, lictween the mouth and the ear. Brando. 
BXL-PRV-Tt£L'i.^* a. {Chem.) Fused nitre, cast into cakes 
or balls. Ure. 

f8XL-s^-K£N-TX'R]-oDs, a. [aaUamentariuSi L.] Being 
salt or salted. Baxley. 

Bal-seionette,* ^l-san-yStO n. (Ckem.) Tartrate of 
potassa and soda j Rochelle salt. Brando. 

BlL'SHPy, n. [L.j An esculent garden vegetable; the 
oyster plant ; goat’s beard. 

n. [Sp.] An herbaceous plant from Peru, the 
roots of which are eaten like the potato. Farm. Ency. 
8Xi.-8<>-X^';d, a. [salsus and aciduSi L.] Having saltness 
and sourness. Flayer. 

BXl'sq-la,* n. {Bot.) A genus of plants 5 saltwort. Crabb. 

a. [salsurtnoax^ Fr., from saUngOy L.] 
Saltish , somewhat salt. Boyle. 
salt, a. Goth.] Common salt, a suhrtanre used for 
seasoning, being a muriate of soda , that which seasons 
or preserves from corruption ; — tnt?te , smack , wit , iiiern- 
ment. — i^Chem.) Any substance formed by the combina- 
tion of an acid with an alkaline or salifiable base. — pi. 
Popularly used for salts taken us medicine ; as, Epsom 
salts.** 

6At<T, a. Having the taste of, or preserved by, salt , ns, 
salt fisii , impregnated witli salt, abounding with salt. 
— [salazy L. Lecherous , salacious. SAoA.] 
salt, V, a. [i. •ALTco , pp. SALTING, SALTED.] To seoson 
with salt. Sl Jlfatt. V. — t. u. To become impregnated 
wuih aalL 

fSXLT^ n. [sauft, old Fr. j saltus, L.] Act of leaping ; a 
skip ; a leap. B. Jonson 

fBXL'T^NT, a, [saitansy L.] Jumping , dancmg. Holland. 
BXl'tAte,* o. n. [aaltOy L.] To leap , to jump , to skip. 
Month. Rev. 

Fal-tA'tiqn, n. [aaltatiOy L.] Act of leaping or Jumping , 
Mat; palpitaCioa. Wiseman. 

8XL-TA-T6'EH>liS,* «. Saltatory. JTirby. 

SAl'ta-tp-rv,* a. Adapted to leaping ; jumping ; skip- 
ping. Brando. 

Salt'-b 5 x,* n. A sort of musicnl instrument. Boswell. 
SAlt'-cAt, n. A lump of ttalt, made at the salterns, which 
attracts pigeons ; a mixture given to pigeons. 
8 Alt^c£l-L^R, r. [eaUire, Fr.] A small vessel for bold- 
ing salt on the table. 

SXLT^ipR, n. One who salts ; one who sells salt. 
SAlt'^rn, s. a salt-work , a place for making salt. 
SAlt'>or££n,* a. Sea-greesi ; green like the sea. Shak. 
SXL'TifR, or SXL'TlRE,n. r^mtoir, Fr,] (Her.) A cross 
with two feet, as if capable of leaping, as an X, or an 
ordinary in the form of the cross of SL Andrew. 
fSXLT-JN-BXN'cp, n. [saitare in bancoy IL] A quack or 
mountebank. Browns. 

SAlt'ino,* n. Act of impregnating with salt: — a salt- 
water marsh. Loudon. 

SXLT'fSll, a. Somewhat salt Mirror for Magistmtos, 
BALT'LliPss, 0. Having no salt ; insipid. 

SAlt'ly. ed. With taste of salt ; in a salt manner. 
BAlt^-'MArsh,'*' n. A marsh sometimes overflowed with 
aalt-water. Jlsh. 

BAlt^~m 1 ne,* r. a place where-saH is found. MoCuUoeh. 
BALT^Ngss, R. State of being salt ; taste of saR. 
BAlt'-pXn, s. Fame at oo^ptL Bacon. 

BAlt-f£’tee, r-06'tfr) R. Nitre , nitrate of potash. Bewon. 
BAlt'-fIt, n. A pit or place where salt is obtained ; a 
salt mine ; srUt-worfc. 


BAlt'-riieCm^ (-rflraj a. A kind of hurpes ; an afiectio* 
of the skin. Dr, Reljb. 

SAlt'-wA-t?R,* r. Water containing salt Mranao, 

8 Alt'-wA-t£b,* a. Relating to, or used at, sea. Skak. 

SAlt'-work, (-wUrk) n.; pi. bAlt'-wORKS, (-wUrksJ 
A saltern , a place where salt Is made. 

SALT' WORT,* (-wdrt) R. A genus of plants growing on 
the sea-coast ; saNoia. Crabb. 

fSALT'y, a. Somewhat salt. Cotgrave. 

S.^-lO'br|-oOs, a. [saluhrisy L.J Wholesome; healthful; 
promoting health ; nealthy , salutary. 

Sa-lO'BR}-oOs-LY» ad. So as to promote health. Burke, 

SA-L 0 'BRf-o 0 s-N£ 8 s,*R. Quality of being salubnous. JSllen. 

Sa-lO'bri-ty, n. [saittfrrite, Fr.J Quality of being salubri- 
ous ; whulesomeness ; healthuilness. 

SXl'V-ta-R|-ly,* od. In a salutary manner. EA. Rev. 

SXL'V-TA-Rj-Nfiss, R. Quality of being salutuiy. 

SXl'v-TA-RV, a. [salutaire. Fr. ; salutarts. L.J Wholesome ; 
healthful , safe ; advantageous ; contributing to health or 
safety , beneficial. 

SXl V-tA'TIQN, n. [Pr. ; salutatiOy L.] Act or style of salut- 
ing, a salute, an act of civility; greeting: address. 

Sa-lCI't^-tq-ry,* a. Containing salutations ; greeting , 
as, “ a saliitato-^ oration.” K>rklund. [U. 8 ] 

fSA-LO'TA-Tp-By, n. [salatatonwiny low L.] Floee of greet- 
ing. MU ton. 

8 ^-lOte', ». a. [snlvtOyli.; aaluoTy Pr.] fi. saluted, pp. 
saluting, saluted.] To greet ; to show civility or respect 
to , to hail , to please , to gratify ; to kiss. 

Sa-lCte', r. Salutation ; greeting , a kiss. — (Mil.) An ex- 
hibition of re 8 p<ift and honor, performed in difi^erent ways, 

Sa-lOt'¥R, n. One who salutes. 

SXl-V-t 1 f'?r-oOs, a. [aalutifery L.] Healthy; bringing 
health , salutary. RxcauL 

SXL-v-TlF'¥R-oDa-LV,* ad. In a salutiferous manner. Cud- 
woikh. 

SXl-v^-bIl'I-TY, R. State of being sal vablo. Sanderson. 

SXl'va-ble, a. \salvOy aaltmsy L.] That may bo saved; 
that may be kept safe. 

SXL'VA-BLE-NfibS,* n. Salvability. .dsh. 

SXl'va^H, n. [saloagOy Fr.] (Mercantile law) A compen- 
sation for saving or preserving a vessel or merciiandise 
from wreck or utter loss. 

tSXL'v^i^E, a. [saulvage, old Pr.] Rude; cruel:— now, 
Mirage. 

SXl-va-tEl'la,* n. (Jinat.) A vein of the arm, terminat- 
ing in the fingers. Brandt. 

I Sal-va'tiqn, n. [salnatioy low L.] Art of saving ; state of 
j being saved , deliverance from any evil, especially from 
eternal death ; reception to heaven. 

S^L'Viji-TQ-Ky, n. A place where any thing is preserved. 

11 S\LVK, (^lAv orsAlv) [sAv, P. E. K. Srn. R. Wb. ; sdlv, W.J. 
F . , salv or sdv, Jo.] n. [wo//, Sax. , salbony Goth.] A gluli- 
naus composition or ointment applied to wounds and 
hurts , hi'lp , remedy. {)c 5 ” “ Dr. Johnson tells us that 
llii.s word is originally and properly salf; which, having 
sulves in the plural, the singular, in time, was borrowed 
from It ; sealfy Saxon, undoubtedly from salvusy Latin. 
There is some diversity among our orthobpists about tho 
I m this word and its verb. Mr. Sheridan marks it to he 

R renounced , Mr. Smith, W Johnston, and Barclay, make 
mute , Mr. Scott and Mr. Perry give it both ways , and 
Mr. Nares says it is mute in the noun, but sounded in the 
verb. The mute I is certainly countenanced in this word 
by calve and halve; but, as they are very irregular, and are 
the only words where the / is silent in this situation, (for 
valve, deloe, aolvty Sec., have the I pronounced,) end ns this 
word 18 of Latin original, the I ought certainly to be pre- 
served 111 iMith words, for, to have the same word sound 
ed dififerently to signify difiTerent things, is a defect in 
lan^l^ge that ought, as much as possible, to be avoided.” 

{|Salve, (sAv or sklv) v. a. [salbon, Gotlu ; saUien, Ger.] [i. 
SALVED , pp. SALviNo, SALVED.] To curo With inedicameiits 
api^ied , to help ; to remedy. [To help or save by a siUvo 
or an excuse. Hooker.] 

SXl'V 9 B, [sil'v^r, S. W. P. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. R. Wb.] n. A 
plate on which any thing is presented. 

SAL'ri-bt* A genus of plants ; the sage. P. Ci/c. 

SAL'riJ, n. [salvo jure, JLJ pi. sXl'vSe^ or sXL'vd?. 
Something reserved when other things are granted , an 
exception ; a reservation ; an excuse. 
SXL-vp-LXT'i-L?,*n. Asesquicarbonate of ammonia. Ure, 
SXl'vqr.* r. (Law) One who saves a ship or cargo from 
impending wreck or do’^rurtiun. Bouvier. 

8 a*mA'R^,*r. (Bot.) An indehiscent, superior fnut or nut, 
or a kind of one-oeode;!, indehiscent perlcaip, with a wing 
at one end. Braude. 

B4i-bsXr'i-T4lN, r. An inhabitant of the city or district of 
Samaria , one of a sect of the Jews, who believed in the 
Pentateuch only, and with whom other Jewa refused to 
have dealings. 

BA-MXR'|-T^N,a. Pertaining to Samaria or the Samaritans 
denoting a sort of Hebrew alphabet. 
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o. SMwnbtiiig a aaman. Btundg 
B^-nXRfK^f «. See SiMAa. 

SXM'Bd,* n, t pL sXM'Bdf er 8 XX'b 6E9. Tbe oSspring of 
a negro and nralatto. JSrtry. 

RXm'bOKB,^ n. [Mtaluee, L.J A mutioal inetrument. Axhmn, 
Same, o. Icel. > M Guth.J Idratical, not 

diCsrent ; not another , being of the like kind, sort, or do 
free , Chat which war meationed before, 
jSame, ad. Together. Spenser. 

SAME'Nl^sSy a. State of being the same j identity. 
6 a'M)-^n,* a. Relating to the laland of Samoa. Oent. Mag. 
SA'Mf-BLf* n. [Ar.j A hot, and wind, common m Africa, 
and Arabia, Syria, dec . : the aimooui : the kanisin. P. Cyc. 
^Sa'mite, m. [aa/ait, Fr.J A aort of ailk stuff. C/uiueor. 
SXM'Li^T, n. A small hah, coiled also the parr and salmo- 
net , the fry of the aalraou. 

SAm-P-thra'ci^w,* n. A native of Samothracia. Ency. 
SXM-o^-fiDE)^',* (sam-dl-fidz') n. pL A people of Tarlaiy. 
Earashaw. 

StMP,* a. Indian corn broken coarse and boiled, to be eat< 
en with milk or butter: — fVoni the Indian word nato- 
saamp. R. IViUianu, 

SXM'PiliRE, (sauiTir) n. [Saint Pierre, Fr.] A plant which 
grows on rocks washed by the sea, used for pickling. 
Sam'PLE, n. A part shewn as a spjcimen of the whole ; a 
specimen , example , pattern. 

tSAM'Pi.£,e. a. To show as a specimen , toexemplity. Afsds. 
SAM'PLjpa, n. [ezetnplar, L.] A patti'rn of work ; a speci- 
men, particularly of a girl’s improvement in needlework. 
SXM'SHVt* n. A Chinese spirit distilled from rice. Stuart. 
JISAN-f-Bil.'l-TVj'*' *• duality of being sanable. Med. Jour. 
jjdAN' 4 HBL£, [san'^-bl, S. FT. P. F. Ja. K. Sm R. t sa'na-bl, 
Mares, Baekauan.] a. rsaita&/e, old Fr. ; sanabtlis, L.] That 
may be cured , curable. More, [r.] 
nSXN'A-BL,E-N£as,* n. State of being sanable. .Bsh. 
fS^-NA'TlQN, n. [sanatw, LJ Act of curing. fViseman. 
SXN'A-TiVE, a. Isana, L.] Powerful, or tending to cure ; 
healing ; sanatory. 

SXn' 4 l-tive-n£ss, «. duality of being sanative. 
6XN'^-TQ-&y,* a. Relating to health , sanative. Dr. Fran- 


CIS. 

tSXN’CE^BfiLL, n. A comiption of saintsbell, which see. 

tSXNC'T}-F|-cATE, V. o. [sanctijico, low L.J To sanctify. 
Barroio. 

SXNC-Ti-Fi-ci'TipN, n. [Fr.l Act of sanctifying ; state of 
being sanctified or made holy , consecration. 

SXNC'Tj-Fi-ifR, n. One who sanctifies : ~ the Holy Spirit. 

SXNc'TJ-FSf, (sangk't?-f I) v. a. [sanctijier, Fr. ; sanettfieo, L.] 

fl, SANCTIKIEO , SANCTII- YINO, »A«CTIFIE1>.} To frCC 

from the power of sin , to make holy , to make a means 
of huliiiess ; to make free from guilt , to consecrate ; to 
purify. 

SANC-Ti-M5'rr|-oDs, (singk-t^-mS'n^-ils) a. (jsanctmonia, 
L.] Saintly, having the appearance of sanctity. Milton. 

SXnc-ti-mo'ni-oDs lv, ad. In a sanctimonious manner. 

SXnc-TI-MO'nj-oDs-N^ss, n. State of being sanctimoni- 
ous. 

8ANC'T]-Mp-Ny, a. [saacttmonia, L.] Holiness ; scrupulous 
austerity , appearance or pretence of holiness. 

SXnc'tiqn, n. [Fr. , sanctio, L.] That which sanctions, 
confirms, or renders obligatory: act of confirming or 
sanctioning; confirmation, ratification. 

BAnc'TIPN, (sdngk'sh^in) v. a. [u sakctiofted ; p;i. saitc- 
TioNiFTo, lANciioNED.] To give a sanction to, to counte- 
nance , to support , to authorize. Burke. 

SAnc'tj-tOde, a. [sanctus, L.] Holiness ; sanctity. Mdton. 

SAnc'T|-TV, (sangk'te-t?) a. [sanctitas, L.] Holiness , state 
of being holy , goodness ; purity , godliness ; a holy being. 

|SXNCT'v-A-RiZE, (slngkt'yu-a riz) v. a. To shelter by 
means of sacred privileges. SAak. 

SXncT'V-X-RV, (singkl'yy-^-r?) n. [sanetuaire, Fr. ; sanetu- 
arium, L ] The penetralia, or most retired and sacred part 
of a temple ; a holy place , a temple , a consecrated build- 
ing ; holy ground ; an asylum sacred from the reach of 
civil power ; shelter ; protection. 

SlNC’Tl/M SXnc-t6^ [L.] “The Holy of Holies.” 

The innermost or holiest place of tlie Jewish temple, 
where the ark was kept ; the sanctuary. Crabb. 

SXnd. n. [sand. Sax. ; sand, Dan. ^ D.] Articles or powder 
arising from the breaking or crumbling of stone ; minute 
nrains of stone . — pL Barren country covered with sand. 

SXND, V. a. [i. sANDKOjpp. •AiTDiao, saroxo.J To sprinkle 
with sand ; to drive on sands. 

BXn'DXL, r. [jandofa, Fr. ; sandaUwn, L.] A loose shoe; a 
sort of slipper. MUton. 

SXn' DAI*- WOOD,* (-wQd) 71. The heart of a small oriental 
tree resembling the myrtle, remarkable for its fragrance, 
and used for ^eing, — It is called also rsd saunders, or 
ganders wood. Ure. 

BXn'd^-bX£H, 7u [sandaraca, L.J A gum resin which oozes 
firun the common Juniper, used in making varnish 
when pulverized, sometimes called pounce t — a native 
fiissU, of a bright red color ; a eombinatloQ of arsenic and 
sulphur. 


SXnd' ml9,* a, A teg for sand ; repoattory for sand. 5teB 
SXnd'-bXnk,« n. A tenk of sand. GeUmnith. 
aXND'-BXTU,*ii. A vessel filled with heated sand, for dry< 
ing precipitatMy foe.: — a bath made at warm sand* 
Fnneis. 

SXnd'-blTnd, «. Having a defect in the eyes, by which 
small particles appear to flV before them. Shak. 
SXnd'-b6x^ n. A box for bolding aand. Owen. 
SXNo'B6x>TRe£', ju A tree whose pericarp bursU, and 
scatters Its seeds. 

SXnd'-bOo,* n. An insect. Smart. 

SAnu'-crXck,* h. a fissure in a horse’s hoof. Loudon. 
SXnu'^Oj^o. Covered with sand ; barren; sandy. 
SXnd'-eel. a. A kind of eel found under the sand. 
SXn-di^-ma'^ni-an,* n. A follower of Robert Sandeman. a 
Scotch divine: —in Scotland called Ofoonte, from John 
Glass. Buck. 

SXN-D]i;-«[A'Ni-AN-YfM,* R. The principles of the Sande- 
man ians. Ec. Rev. 

SAN^DpR-LlNO,7t. A sort of moor-fowl, similar to the pewit 
SXn'deh*^) 71. [saRta/um, L.] See Sai«dai.-Wooo. 
SAnd'-Fl,6ou,* (sAnd'nftd; r. A flowing of sand in a dee 
ert. Smart 

SXnd’-fl,y,* n. A minute, troublesome fly. 
SAndMJlXss** 71. An hour-glass. BoswelL 
SXnd'-Heat, r. Heat of warm or hot sand. 
SXnd'-HIll,* n. A hill of sand, or a lull covered with sand. 
Pennant, 

SXND'udp-pi^R,* 71. A little cnistaceous animal. Rogttu 
SXND'i-NBas, n. The state of being sandy. South. 
SXno'ish, a. Like sand , loose , not compact Eoelyn. [B.] 
SAnd'{-v^r, n. Saline matter, or impurities which rite as a 
scum upon glass, during its fusion in the furnace: — 
called also glass-galL 

SXif' i>Jx,* or iJAJV'Dyx,*n. [L.] A kind of minium. Ora&l. 
SANd'-MaR-TIN,* 7U A species of swallow. Pennant 
SXnd'pip-?r,* n. A bird allied to the snipe. P. Cyc. 
SAno'stone, n. Stone com{)OBed of agglutinated particles 
or grains of sand, of difierent varieties, some calcareous, 
and some silicious ; a species of freestone. 
SXnd'-Storm,* r. a violent commotion of sand. Ooldsmtk. 
SXnd'wIch,* /sand'wldj) n. 1’wo slices of bread with a 
slice of meatWtween them. Bulwer. 

SAnd'-Worm,* (-wdrm) ti, A sp^icies of worm. Pennant 
SAnd'wort,* (-wiirt) /t. A genus of small plants; arena- 
rui. Farm. Ency. 

SAnd'v, a. Abounding with sand ; full of sand ; unsolid. 
Sane, o. [sanus, L ] Sound; healthy, not insane gen- 
erally applied to the mind. 

Sane'n^ss,* 71. The state of being sane ; sanity Bailey, 
SANG, t. from Sing. See Sing. 

SXn-ga-rlu',* n. A beverage made of wine, water, and 
sugar. Dr. Madden. 

SAN&-FROID, (slng'frwQi') R. [Fr.] Cold blood ; coolness ; 

freedom from ardor or warmth , iiidifferenoe, Sheridan. 
SAn'9|-Ac,* n. A Turkish officer, governor of a sangiacate, 
or a district forming part of a pachalic. Braude. See 
Sanjtae. 

SAn'91-a-cAte,* r. The jurisdiction of a sangiac. Eney. 
San-guif'^:r-o08, (s^ng-gwif '^r-fis)* a. [saa!i^u\/hr, L.] 
Conveying blood , as, “ a sanguiferous vessel.” Derham, 
SXn-guj-F|-CA'tiqn, (sing-gw 9 -f?-ka'shvn) n. [Fr. , san- 
guis and facia, L.] Production of blood , the conversion 
of the chyle Into blood. 

SXn'gui-fi-j?r, (s-ing'gw^-fl-^r) tu [sanguis and faao, L.] 
A producer of blood , that which snnguifies. Floyd. 
SXN'GU}-Ff, (sang'gw^-fl) v. n. [sanguisund facio, L.] [i. 
•ARGUirtED , pp. 8ANuuiprrNG,«ANGUiFiRo.J To pToduce 
blood. [Jlfauader 

SXn'gu|N-^-r 1 -n£ 88 ,* r. (Xuality of being sanguinary 
SXN'GuiN-A'Ry. (sAng'gwin-^-r^) a. [sanguinanuSfL.] Cru- 
el , bloody , bloodthirsty ; murderous. 

SXN'QU|N-^-Ry, n. [sanguinaxre, Fr.J An herb. Jtinye 
worth. 

SXn'gujnE, (sdng'gwin) «. [Ya/i^-um, Fr. ; sangumeuSyfrom 
snngaib, I,.] Red ; of the color uf liUiod , abotiRdiug With 
blood: — warm; ardent; confident, inclined to expect 
much. 

SXn'guine,r. Blood color. Spenser, Bloodstone. Cotgrao^ 
fSXy'eujNE, V. a. To stain with blood > to eusaugmua 
Fanshawe. 

SXn'gu|NE-lv, C«5Ing'gwin-l9) ad. Ardency, coufldont^j(. 
SXN'oujNE n£88, n. Ardor, state of beinc sapguine. 
SAN-OUlN'if-ofts: (SflmgngwlnV^***) «• [sattgamsus, I^] 
Constitirting blood; abounding with blood; plolkoric. 
tSAN-GUlN'i-TV, R, Sangulnenoss. 8»oft 

SiN-GUiN^P^LfiN-oV,'* N* Bloodiness- Morte. 
SAN-oulN*Q-LfiNT,*tt. [Fr.] Tinged with blood. ZhtRyAienB* 
SXn'oui-sOge,* r. a leech or bioodsuckex. Smarts 
SXn'hi^-drim, ^n'hp-drlm, 8. FT. P. J. F. Ja. K, Seoy i 
san-W'driBi, f^ylor*o Oaimrt] n. (Heb.l Thp highest ju- 
dicial tribunal, or chief council, among the Jewa, consist- 
ing of 71 members, includmg the high-p^si, who pro- 
aufed. 
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BAli'i-oXfX, (An^^kl) n. [Fr. ; smtktita, L.] A perranial 

ptant ; 

tAfyf~B9, (flfi'ni«€z) 11. [L.] (MM.) A thin, unhMdtby, pn- 
inlent discha^ fh>m wounds and sores. 

BA^ni-oO’s, o. Emitting sanies ; ichorous , serous. 
BXn'I'TA'RY,'*' o. Relating to health ; sanatory. JBh. Rsv. 
BXN'i-TY, a. (MinitaSf L.J Stale of being sane ; soundness 
of mind. Snak. 

BXn'jXk,* a. A military division of the Turkish empire! 
the commbnder of the division: — called aanjak, aanjak 
bey, or simply bey , sangiac. P, Oye* See Ssvoiac. 

BXnk, (sdngk) u from Hiek. See Sink. 

SXiV4(, (s4nz) prep. [Fr.] Without; destitute of. Siak. 
SXn'sc&IT, n. fsaascnto, i. e. polished.] The learned lan- 
guage of Uindostan and of the Bramlns. — It Is the pa- 
rent of most of the East Indian languages. 
S^ys-^CULOTTE^ (8Ang'ktt-16t0 a. fFr., leitXeat bree ch e s .] 
A man shabbily dressed , a ragaraumn. Ed. Rev, 
8XN!^-oO'LQT-Ti[^M,*n. Dress Olid manners of saas-ealottas. 
Carlyie, 

SAys-Souci,* (BiLM-«6-s60 Without care. Eney, 
BXn'ta-l1ne,‘* a. The coloring matter of red sandal or 
saunders wood. Brande. 

San't^r, V. a. See SAuaraa. 

S \ N'TQN, a. A Turkish priest ; a kind of dervise. 
San'tq-nIn£,‘<' n. A vegetable principle possessing acid 
properties, obtained from the seeds of arteausta soatomea, 
or BouUiern-wood. P. Cyc. 

SAP, a. The vital juice of plants and trees, or the fluid 
which is absorbed by the roots, and sent upwards into the 
stem, branches, and leaves. — {MiL) A trench for under- 
qiining:— -sap-wood. See Sap-wood. 

SAP, V, a. [soper, Fr. ; lappare. It.] ft. sapped ; pp. sap- 
pi ao, SAPPED.] To undermine ; to suWert by digging ; to 
dig, as a trencn. 

SAP. V. n. To proceed by mine ; to proceed invisibly. 
SAp'a-j 6 j* or SAp-^-j 6 u',* a. [Fr.] An American animal 
of the genus atmui. Jour. Scu 

Bapa-Wood,**' (-whd) n. A kind of wood similar to 
Brazil-wood, found in India, used for dyeing and inlay- 
ing. Ure. 

BXp'fOl,* o. Full of sap, containing nap , sappy. Coleridge. 
8 Ap' 6 R££m,* n. A pigment prepared by evaporating the 
Juice of buckthorn berries to dryness, mixed with lime. 
P. Cyc. 

Sa-phe'na,* «. [ffa0/}f.] {AnaU) The large vein of the leg, 
which ascends over the external ankle. Brande. — (Jfm.) 
A bluish mineral substance. Crabb. 

SAph'ire, n. See Sapphibe. 

SAP'fD, 0. [saptdiur, L.] Tastefhl ; palatable j stimulating 
ttie p^ate. ArbuthnoL 

SA-PtD'i-TV, i «. Tastefulness ; power of stimulating the 
SAp'|D-n£ss, i palate. Browne. 

8 a'P}-£nce, n. [Fr. j eapumtia^ L.] Wisdom ; sageness. 
Orew. 

SA'pi-Ent, a. [eapiena, L.] Wisej sage. Milton. 
8a-P{-£n^T 1AL, a. Teaching wisdom. Richardson, [r.] 
tHA-P|-fiN'TlAL-LV,* ad. In a wise manner. Baxter. 
SA'Pl-¥N-TiZE,* V. To grow or make wise. Coleridge, [r.] 
SAp'L^as, a. Wanting sap ; wanting vital Juice , dry j old j 
husky. Dryden. 

baffling, n. A young tree ; a young plant. Shah. 
BAP-O-NA'CEOya, (slp-y-ni'shys) a. [sapo, L.] Having the 
qualities of soap , resembling soap ; soapy 
tSAP'Q-NA-RV* «* Saponaceous. Boyle. 

BA-PttN'l-Fi-A-BLE,^ a. That may be saponifled. PhiL Mag. 
SA-PGN-i-Pi-cA'TiQN,* n. The act of making soap, or of 
changing into soap. Brands. 

B^-p6N'|-Fi?,* r. a. [i. sapoivipied , pp. >APorfirriwo, sa- 
poniPiED.] To convert into soap. P. Cyc. 

SXp' 9 -wIne,* n. A peculiar substance contained In the 
root of the saponaria qffianali»f producing lather. Brande. 
BXP'Q-jriTE,* n. iMoe.) A soil, white mineral. Dana. 
8A'PbR.n. [L.] Taste; power of affecting the palate. 
BXP-9-Rir^lC, a, [ettporifi^y Fr. ; eapor and/acto, L.] Pro- 
ducing taste, flavor, or relish. 

SAp-Q-RfF'|C-N£88,*». duality of being saporific. Scott. 
SAp'p-roDs, a. Savoiy ; tasteful. Bailey. [r.J 
SAp'pXre,* or SXp'pXr,* a. (JIfta.) A terra applied to the 
ryanite. Brands, 

SAp'pyR, n. [sapour, Fr.] One who saps; one who digs a 
trench or undermines; a kind of miner. 

BAp'PH}c, ( 8&f'f|k)a. [Sapphteue, L., from Sappho.] Denot- 
ing a kind of verse, said to have been invented by the 
Greek poetess Sappho, consisting of eleven ^llables. 
BXp'phjc,* (ittfT}ic)ii. A Sapphic verse. Ed, Rev, 
JISXP'PHIRE, («lf'fir) [sif Tir, 8, W. J. F. Jd, 8m, ; skf'flr, 
F.] n. [simkinuy L.] A precious stone, or very bard 
gem, consisting essentially of crystalliEed alumina, of va- 
rious colors ; the blue variety being generally called sap- 
phire ; the red, the Cental ruby ; and the ysUois, the 
oriental topaz. 

MAp'PUfRZ,* (ttrf ir) a. Besemblhig mipphiie. JUiUim. 
BXf'phje-Ine, (ikf Tir-in) a. Made of, or like, n|ipblf» I 
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SXP'PHIR-Iint,* (^fir-la) n, (JRm.) A mlaeit] rmem 
bling sapphire. XMna. 

BXp'pI-hAss, n. State of betag eappy ; iuieineeR 
BXp^pt, o. Abounding in sap; luicy; mcculent; yo«ag| 
not firm ; weak ; wnl ; silly ; fool^. 

SXp'-R 6 t,* n. A disease of timber. See Dbv-Rot. 
SXp's^-OO,* n. [eehabiisgert Oer.] A kind of Swim cheese, 
.of a dark olive-green color. — Written also ^peager 
Farm, Eney, 

SAp^-wood,** (-w(id)ii. The alburnum of a tree, being the 
newly-formed and light-colored wood Which is next to 
the bark, and through which the sap flows most fhtely. 
Brands, 

SXr^VBA-Itb,* It. A kind of oriental monk or cosnobite. 
WaddingUm, 

SXr^. 4 i-band, n. [larabanda^ Bp. ; earabandSf Fr.] A Span- 
ish dance: — a musical composition in triple time, similar 
to a minuet. 

SAr'^-c£n,* n. A name adopted by the Arabs after their 
settlement in Europe ; a Mahometan. Eney. 
SAr-a-cEm^IC, I a. Relating to the Saracens, or to their 
SAR-.^-c£N^i-c^L, ) architecture , called modem OotJnc. 
Sar'bAc,'* n. (ZooL) The grunting ox of Tartary. Booth, 
Sar'cA^M, r. [soroosme, Fr. ; sorcamiM, L. ; <rup«cd^a>, Or.1 
A keen reproach , a taunt ; a cutting Jest ; satire personal 
and severe ; a gibe. 

tS^R-cXs'MOVS,'*' a. Refnroachful ; sarcastical. Hudxbrae. 
SAR-cAs'Tfc, \ a. Relating to, or containing, sarcasm ; 
S^e-cAs'ti-cai*, I keen ; taunting ; severe. 
S^R-cAs'Tj-c^L-iiY, ad. In a sarcastic manner , severely 
SAR'cyL,'^ n. The pinion or outer Joint of a bird’s wir.g. 

Booth. m 

SArce^N£t, (sArs^n^t) n. Fine, thin, woven silk. 
Sar'cle, (Bar'kl) v. a. [sarc/cr, Fr. , eareuloy L.] To weed 
corn. Atnaworth. [r.] 

SAr^cq-carp,^ n. (Rot.) The intermediate fleshy layer, be- 
tween the epicarp and endocarp. P. Cyc. 

Sar'co-c£le. n. [ffdpf and Gr.; sareoulSy Fr.] A tu- 
mefaction of the testicle. 

SAR-C9-c6L'iiA,* n. [L.] A tree, and a gum resin which 
exudes from the tree, ana is used for flesh-wounds. Brande 
8AR'c9-LiTE,* n. {Mtn.) A variety of zeolite, of a flesh- 
color. Brande. 

Sar-c9^69'I-CAL,* a. Relating to sarcology. Smart. 
SAR-o6i.'9-91ST,* n. One versed in surculo^. Dunglieon. 
SAR-cdL'9-9Y,* n. [aapi, and Ad;^o(.] That part of anato- 
my which treats of the fleshy parts of the b^y. Brande. 
Sar-c6'ma» ». [crapKcjpa.] A fleshy excrescence or lump j 
a morbid tumor. Bailw. 

SAR-cdm^A-ToOs,* a. Relating to sarcoma. Dunglieen. 
B.^r-c5ph'a-oo 08, a. [ffttpf and ^dy w.] Flesh-eating ; feed- 
ing on flesh. 

SAR-cbPH' A-oPa, n. [L.] pi. L. s^Ji-cr&pjsr'A-Pff Eng. 
8^R-cdPH'A-a0s-E^ ; — the former plural is the more 
common. A stone coffin or receptacle for a dead body. 
S^R-c6PH'A-9Vt (s^r-kSf '^-J?) n. [ffap( and ifiayui.] The 
practice of eating flesh. Browne. 

SaR-c6t'|c, n. [ffdp^, Gr. ; aarcotiquey Fr.] A medicine 
which fills up ulcers with new flesh ; same as ineamativs. 
fVxaeman. 

SAR-cdT^lc.* a. Generating or breeding new flesh. Ash. 
tSAR-cy-LA^Tl9?r, n. [sarculusy L.J The act of weeding. 
Bailey. 

Sard,* n. (Min.) A mineral, which, when held up to the 
light, 18 of a deep red color : — a fish. Ure. 

Bab'dan,* R- a fish like the herring. Smart. [dino. 

S ar'd^l, n. A fish : — a stone : — called also sarda and sar^ 
||Sar'dii 4£,* or Sar'dIne,* [sar'din, F. F. K. i sXr'dlii, 
S. fP. J. Ja.] 0. Relating to the sardiiis ; os, the sardine 
stone. Eney. [scales. McCulloch, 

IJSar'djne,* or SXr'dIne,* n. A fish with gold-colored 
8 ar-d1n'I-AN,* a. Relating to Sardinia. Murray. 
SAR^D|-ns, Tt. A sort of precious stone. Reo. xxi. 
Bar'doIn.* n. (Jlf«7t.) Same as sard. Smart. 

Sab-d5'N)-AN, a. Same as sardonic. Bp. HaU, 

SaR-d&n^|0, a. Forced or feigned, as applied to laughter, 
smiles, or grins. Spenser. — Sardonic loag-A, a convulsive 
laugh, said to have been first observed m those who ate 
the herb sardonia^ which grows in Sardinia. 

SAr'D 9 -nYx, [sttr^d9-nlx, W. P. F. Ja. K. Snt. ; sgr-dd^njx. 
& £L] R. A precious stone ; a chalcedony or carnelian, of 
a reddish-yellow or orange color. 

SArr. n. A shirt or shift. ArbuthnoL [North of England.] 
Sark'ittci,* r. Thin boards for lining, fee. ; boarilng for 
slates. London, 

6ab-M£M-tA'ceov 8,* (-shys) a, (BoL) Twiggy ; sarmen- 
tose. SbmUton, 

BAR-BqpN-T5sE^* a. (BoL) flaying leaves in bunches, and 
only at the Joints. Crabb, 

SArn, n, A pavement, or stepping-stone. [Local, Eng.] 
SA'Roay* n. An ancient astronomical period or cycle, tlw 
origin and length of which are unknown. BranM, 
Sar'pd^b,* n. Half a pack of wool, containing 40 tods 
Crabb, 
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n. A plHnt ; a kind of bfrtb-Won. (Foi%) 

A kind of jpurtcultli or hearse, 
n. Barsaparilla. Johnaon, 

Bar-s^^^-rIl'l^, n. A medicinal plant and its roqft; a 
species Of smilox ; a drug. 

t^ARSE, II. [aaaauraf old Fr.J A fine lawn sieve ; a searse. 
BurreU \^BaU«y, 

£ S ARSE, V. s. [sAMST, Ff.] To sift through a sarse or searse. 
Sart, n. Wobd>laiid turned into arable land. Bailey, 

I .v»-TO'R|-0s, s, [gartOTf JL, a tMdor,] (AnaL) The muscle 
which serves to throw one leg across the other ; called 
the tador*a muscle. Palsy. 

8Ash, n* A band ; a belt worn for ornament ; a silken 
band worn by officers in the army, and by the clergy 
over their cassocks : and also as a part of female dress. -<> 
{^Jirch.) A piece of frame-work for holding the squares of 
glass in a window ; a window so formed as to be let up 
and down by pulleys. 

8ash, V. a. [u lAiRBD ; pp, sASHiifo, SASHED.] To dress 
with a sash : — to ftimish with sash-windows. 
FAsh'-PrAme,* n. {Arch.) A wooden frame into which a 
sash 18 fitted. Braude. 

n. A leather stuffing in a boot. Ainsworth. 
SAsh'-WIn-dSw,* n. A window made of a wooden 
frame and large squares. Ash. 

Basin,* n. A species of antelope. P. dye. * 

& ts^s^-FRXs, H. [sasqfras, Sp.] A tree, the wood and bark of 
which are aromatic and medicinal. 
fSXssE, (sks) n. [sos, D.] A kind of sluice or lock. Pepys.' 
SAs'sp-LiNE,* n. (Chem.) Native boracic acid from Basso, 
in the Florentine territory. Brands, 

SXt, t. & V. from Sit. See Sit. 

SA'T.^iV, [siL'tsin, S. P. J. F, Ja. K. Sm. Wb.f s&'tqm or 
s&t'an. If. ; skt'gn, JVareo.] n. [Heb.] The adversary: 
the devil. “ This word is frequently pronounced 

as if written Sattan ; but making the first syllable long 
is so agreeable to analogy, that it ought to be indulged 
wherever custom will permit, and particularly m proper 
names. Cato, PlatOf Ac., have now universally the penul- 
timate a long and slender , and no good reason can be 
given why the word in question should not join this 
class. Mr. Narea and Buchanan, only, adopt the second 
sound ; but Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Mr. Periy, Entick, and Dr. Ash, 
the first.’^ Walker. 

S^-tXn'|C, io. Belonging to, or proceeding from, (he 
.Sa-tXn'I-cxl, ) devil , diabolical , evil , false. 
Sa-tXn'I-c^l-LV, od. In a satanic manner ; diabolically. 
SA-TXN^i-ciL-Nfiss,* n. duality of being satanical. Ask. 
Sa'txn-I^M, n. Extreme wickedness. [R.] 

SX'T^N-lST, n. A wicked person. Chrangtr. [R,] 

8 Xtcu']^L, n. [sukel^ Ger. ; sacculus^ L.] A little bag or 
sack, commonly a bag used by schoolboys. Shak. 

Sate, V. 0. [sauOf L.] [i. bated j pp. BATirro, BATED.] To 
satiate } to glut , to pall. Mdton. 

SXTE'l^ss, o. Insatiable. Young. [rJ 
SXt':9L-l1te, [8kt'§l-It, S. fV. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm ; sg-tSK- 
it,^ Fenrtek.] n. [satelles^ L. j satellite^ Fr.J pL sAT'Et*- 
LlTES. A small planet revolving round a larger ; or a 
secondary planet which revolves about a primary planet j 
an attendant ; a follower. • 

Q:^“Pope has, by the license of his art, accented the 
plural of this word upon the second syllable, and, like 
the Latin plural, has given it four syllables : 

* Or ask of yonder argent fields above, I 

Why Jove’s satellites are leas than Jove.’ Essay on Man. \ 
This, however, is only pardonable in poetry, and. It may 
be added, in good poetry.” Walker. I 

^XT-?L-L^'TIOVS, ( 8 At-?l-l 8 h'v 8 ) o. Consisting of satel- 
lites. Cheyne. I 

SA'TJ-Ate, (8a'sh9-St) v. a. [soho, L.] [». satiated ;pp. 
BATiATirco, SATIATED.] To satisfy J to fill; to glut; to I 
pall ; to fill beyond natural desire ; to saturate , to cloy. 
8 a'T)-^te, (s&^sh?-gt) a. Glutted ; mil to satiety. Pope^ 
SA-TI-A'TipN, (sa-sb^-a'shvin) ». Act of satiating ; state 
of being filled. Whitaker. [rJ 
SA-Ti'^-TVt fsg-tl'p't?, W, P. XF. Ja. Sm. R. Wb.f s^-sT'- 
o-tf, <S. f M^8h9-t9, j&] n. [satietas^ L. ; sattite^ Fr.J 
Sti^ of being s&tiated ; fulness beyond desire or pleas- 
ure ; more than enough ; excess ; wearisomeness of plenty. 
^XT'IN, n. [Fr.J sotha, D.] A thick, closely-woven, glossy 
silk. 

SXt'IN,* o. Belonging to or made of satin. Ash. 

BXT'^NfiT, n. A sort of slight or thin satin:— a twilled 
stuff, or cloth, mode of wool and cotton. 
eXT'lN-FL5W-¥R,* n. {BoL) A plant and flower. Hamtln 
ton. 

8XT^}N-*SpXR,* It. (Min.) Fibrous limestone. Hamilton, 
6XT')N<*Wood,* f-wfid) ft. A fine, hard, lemon-colored, 
East-Indian wood, having a fragrant odor. Fronds. 

n, Besembling, or partaking of, satin. P. Cyo. 
8ATJES, (ii'tvr, sit'If, or skt'vr) [sS'tvr, & P. J. F. t saVyt, 


K. An. JVkrss, Xntidk ; skt^Xr, Wb. i sfi^tyr, sit’ur, st^, 
or sit'lr, W, t SkHytf Ja. f Ml^tlr, ffsnrlek.J n. [satyra ot 
sattrOf L.1 A oompomtion, oommonly Hi poetry, in whloli 
vice or I^y id cenmired or exposM to hatred or con- 


tempt; if personal, It becomes a lampoon-t— ridicule; 
sarcasm ; wit ; irony ; humor, ” The first mode 
rs&'tur] of pronouncing this woro is adopted by Mr 


[s&'tur] of pronouncing this word is adopted by Mr 
Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Ash, and Mr. Smith. The short 
quantity of the first vowel is adopted by Mr. Nares, 
Mr. El^inston, Buchanan, and Entick ; but the quantity 
of the second syllable they have not marked. The tliird 
rsa'tirj is adoj^ed by Dr. Kenrick: and for the fourth 
[sat'lrj we have no authorities. — But, though the first 
mode of pronouncing this word is the most general and 
the most agreeable to an English ear, the second seems 
to be that which is most favored by the learned, because 
say they, the first syllable in the Latin satyra is short.” 
Walker. 

6a-tir^)C, I 0 . [saUrteuSf L.] Belonging to, or contaln- 
Sa-tIr'i-cal, \ ins, satire ; censorious , severe ; sarcastic. 
SA*TlR'}-cAii*x.Y, a^ Inn satirical manner ; severely. 
SA-TlEi-€AL-N£ss,* n, duality of being satirical. F^Ulsr, 
SAt'iRiIst, It. One who writes or makes use of satire. 
SAt^}R-1ZS, V . a. [sotimer, Fr.] [». batirised ; pp. bat- 
laizino, BATiRizBD.j To expose by satire; to censure, 
as in a satire ; to ridicule. 

SAt-is-fXc'tiqn, r. Isatuifactioy L.] Act of satisfying ; 
state of being satisfied, that which satisfies, content- 
ment , compensation ; remuneration ; requital ; convic- 
tion ; gratifleatiou ; amends; atonement for a crime; 
recompense for an iniuiy. 

SAt-)s-fXc't)V£, a. [satu/octus, L.] Giving satisfaction ; 
satisfactory. Browne. [R.l 

SXT-is-FXc'TQ-Rf-LY, oil In a satisfoctory manner. 
SAt-)S-fXc'tp-R|-n£s^ n. duality of being satisfactory 
SXt-|S-fXo'tq-ry^ a. Giving satisfaction , giving content ; 

gratifying ; pleasing ; making amends* 

SAT'|8-Fi-i;a, ft. One who satisfies. 

SXt^)8-f¥, V . a. [salMjaeuiy L.J fi. batisvied ; pp. satib- 
FviNG, BATiBFiED.] To please fully; to content; to feed 
to the full , to gratiiy ; to satiate ; to glut ; to recom- 
pense ; to appease ; to free from doubt, perplexity, or 
suspense ; to convince. 

SXT'is-FY, o. n. To give content or satisfaction. Lorke. 
SA'xivE, a. [sativusy L.] Sown ; lit for sowing. Evelyn. [R.] 
Sa' rit A /*,jrsa'tr9p, J. K. Snu Reesi sk'tiAp, ; selFrsip, 
Wb.] «, [Per.] A Persian viceroy or governor of a province. 
SXt'rA-pAl,* a. Relating to a satrap or satrapy. Smart. 
SXt'ra-PV» L««it'rsi-P9, Ja. K Wb , ; si'tr?i-P9, Sm.] n. The 
government or jurisdiction of a satrap. Milton. 
BXt'v-RA-bI‘*iS) o. That may be saturated. Qrew. 
SXt'V-rAnt, a. [saturansy L.J Having power to saturate. 
SAt'V-RATE, (sat'yv-rat) r. a. [saturoy L.] [u baturaied ; 
pp. BATURATiNQ, B ATURATEo.] To impregnate till no more 
can be received or imbibed , to fill full. 

SXt'V-rate,* 0 . Being full; saturated. Cowper, 
SXt-V-RA'tiqn, n. Act of saturating , state of being satu- 
rated , repletion , fulness. ' 

SXt^VR-i>AY> [from Saturn i dies Satunuy L.] The sev- 
enth and last day of the week. 
tSA-TO'Rj-TV, n. Isaturitiy old Fr.] Repletion. Warner. 
SXt'VRN, [sat'yrn, P. E. Sm. R. Wb. Rees, sa'turn, S. J. 
F. { s&'tyrn, Ja. / sa'tyro or sat'yrn. W. AT.] ti, [Satumus, 
L.1 (MythoU) An ancient Italian deity, under whom the 

f ;oiden age is fubled to have existed. — (Astron.) A planet 
n the solar system, supposed the most remote of the 
’ planets, before the discovery of Uranus. — (Alchemy) The 
I emblem of lead. — (Her.) Black color in coats of arms. 
{fCr ** The first pronunciation of this word [sa'tyrnj Is 
not the most general, but by for the most analogical, 
and for the same reason as in Satan f but there is an 
additional reason in this word, which will weigh greatly 
with the learned, and that is, the a is long in the origi- 
nal. Mr. Elphinston, Dr. Kenrick, Perry, and Entick. 
adopt the second pronunciation [sat'uru] of this word . 
and Mr. Sheridan, Scott, Buchanan, W. Johnston, and 
Dr. Ash, the first.” Walker. 

SAt-vw-na' L hdt* n.pL [L.J An ancient festival of Sat- 
urn, celebrated at Borne about the middle of December. 
Brande, 

SAt-vk-nX'L|-an, a, [SatumeUiay L.J Sportive, loose 
like the feasts of Saturn. Burke, 

Sa-tUe'n;-an, a. [saturnius. L.j Happy ; golden, as In tlie 
reign of Saturn : — applied iBso to a sort of Iambic verse. 
SXt'v»-nIne, a. [saturninus. JUj Not light or mercurial, 
but gloomy and grave, as if born under tfie influence of 
Saturn ; melancholy ; heavy ; sad* 
tSAT'VR-NlST, n. One of saturnine temper. Browns, 
BXt'vRN-^te,* n, (Min.) A metallic substance separated 
from lead in torreractlon. Ure, 

SA'tvr, (sfi'tyr sAt'ir) [fl'tyr, A F. J. F. Wb . ; skt'ur, 
Sm. f Bhhvr, Ja. ; si'tyr or sXt'yr, W. ff.] n, [satyrusy L.j 
(Mythol.) A sylvan god, suppo^ by the ancienu to be 
rude and lecherous* 
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n* (Med.) LMcirlouf Bi«do«M } prlaplffm > 
•a •zc«M of Mminal aocretion. Ftoffer. 

BvTf a. Relating to aatyra. Bryigrt, 

n. [L.] A proTocatire Mant ; ragwort. Pope. 
Bauoe. (a&wa) n. [aauce, Fr. ; ealea, It. ; «aZ«Ma, firom eokof 
L.] TOmething eaten with ford to improve iu relieh ; 
aomething simulating. Shok — Impudence ; aaucineaa. 
fWby. r VulgarJ» Any son of vegetable eaten with flesh 
meat, forty. [This use is provincial in England, and ciri- 
loquial or vulgar in the United States.] — To eerve one the 
oame sauce, to retaliate one injury with another. [Vulgar.] 
sauce, V. a. [i siiTccD , pp. ■AUCiNO, SADoao.l To season ; 

to stimulate. [fTo gratify with rich tastes. SAoA.] 
8AucE-A-LdN£'> n. A plant ; Jack-by>the>hedge. JBootA. 
SAucE'Bdx, n. An impertinent or saucy fellow. Brewer. 
BAuce'pAn, n. A metal pan, or cooking Vessel, with a han- 
dle. 

SAu'c^Ef a. [sauct^rs, Fr.j A small pan or platter for a tea- 
cup, &.C. 

BAu'ci-ly, ad. Impudently ; in a saucy manner. 
BAu'cf-Nfiss, n. Impudence; petulance; impertinence. 
SAv^ctssEj (sfiLu'sfis) n. [Fr.] Same as sauaeeon. 

SXtf CfH-soN^ n. [Fr,] (Fort.) A long pipe or bag filled 
with gunpowder, for the purpose of firing a mine. 
SAu'cy, rs^iw^s?) a. [salsus, L.] Pert ; petulant ; contempt- 
uous 01 superiors ; insolent ; impudent ; rude ; imperti- 
nent. 

iAUEM^KRAUTf* (sdfir'kriSfit) n. [Ger.] Salted or pickled 
cabbage, which has been fermented, a German dish, 
sour-krout. W. Eney. 

[SAul, n. Old spelling for eouL BrockeU. See Soul. 
BAUN'ciNe-BfiLL, n. See Sakcxbsll. 
Baun'dek^Wood,* (-wild) It. Same as eandatr^ood. See 
SanoAL-VVoon. 

ySAUN'TER, or SAun'ter, [sJtn't^r, J. P. Ja. Sm. Wb.f 
sftwn't^r, & P. KfeShn'l^r or sfliwn't^r, fF.] v. n. [t. sauw- 
TEEEO , pp. SAUiiTERiifo, SAUNTERED.] [From idle people 
who roved about the country and asked charity, under 
pretence of going d la eainte terre ,* or from eauterj Fr., 
to leapjJ To wander about idly, to loiter, to linger. 
ft^“The first mode of pronouncing this word [sHn't^rJ 
Is the most agreeable to analogy, if not in the most gen- 
eral use , but where use has formed so clear a rule as in 
words of this form, it is wrong not to follow it. Mr. El- 
phinston. Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, and Mr. Scott, are for 
the first pronunciation ; and Mr. Sheridan and W. John- 
ston for the last.” Walker. 

|{Saun't$r, or SAur^T^R, n. An idle walk or ramble. 

IISaun't^r-^r, or SAun-T?r-?r, n. One who saunters. 
BAu'ri-ai^«* (ZooL) The name of a family of reptiles ; 
the lizard. P. Cyc. 

SAu'r][-an,* a. Relating to, or resemblingj^lizards. Bueldand. 
BAu'roId,* a. Like saurians ; saurian. Buckland. 
SAu'rQ'FhIs,* n. (ZooL) A genus of lizards. P. Cyc. 
SAu'rv,* A species of fish. Pennant. 

SAu'sa^e, [saw'sij, P. Ja. Sm. } sllw'sij, E . ; sbs'sij, J. K. f 
siis'sij, S. ; sftw'sjj or s&s'sy, W.] it. [saucieae^ Fr.] A roll 
of seasoned minced meat, enclosed in a skin. This 
word IS pronounced in the first manner [sflLw^J by cor- 
rect, and in the second by vulgar, speakers. Among this 
number, however, I do not reckon Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. Scott, who adopt it ; but, in my opinion. 
Dr Kenrick and Mr. Perry, who prefer the first, are not 
only more agreeable to rule, but to the best usage.” Walker. 
BAus'8UR-!te,* *. (Min.) A variety of nephrite, found on 
the banks of the lake of Geneva. Brando. 
tAUTERNEt* (e5-t«rn') n. [Fr.] A species of French wine. 
Qa. Rev. 

Ua urEQARDE,,* (sflv'gttrd) n. [Fr.] (ZaoL) The monitory 
lisard or sofag^rd. P. Cyc. 

SAv'A'BLE, 0 . That may be saved ; salvable. ChiUingwortk. 
6Av^A-BLE-Nfi88, n. Capability of being saved ; salvability. 
ChiUingwortk. 

SAv'^GE, a. [eauvapOf Ft, ; eelvappio. It.] Wild , unculti- 
vated ; untamed ; cruel : uncivilized i ^rocious ; fierce ; 
very barbarous ; untaught ; brutal. 

SAv'l^B, n. A man whoUv uncivilized : a barbarian. 
j;SXv'A<ii®f »<• «» To make barbarous, wild, or cruet More. 
SAv'a^e-LVv od. Barbarously ; cruelly. Shak. 
BAv'A^s*n£s8 , n. State of a savage ; barbaroiisness , cni- 
eltv. [R.] 

SAv'A 9 B-ry, a. Cruelty , barbarity ; wild growth. 8kak. 
8 a-vAn'nAi ^ [eabanot Sp.l An open (dain, or meadow, 
without wood ; a prairie. Locke. 
save, V. a. [saltNi, L. ; soitner, Fr.] [i. saved ; pp. sativo, 
SATED.] To jneserve from any evil, particumriy from 
eternal death ; to preserve ; to protect ; to rescue ; to de- 
liver ; not to spend or lose ; to hinder from being spent or 
lost ; to reserve or li^ by , to spare ; to excuse. 
bate, V. n. To be cheap ; to prevent loss. Bacea. 
bate, prep. Exc' pt ; not Including ; as, ** forty stripes sans 
one.” 9 Gsr.— > conj. Except ; unless ; aa, ** Ssm he that 
Imd the mark.” Ren. 


BAtb^All, n. A snnill pan Inserted into a eaailltvUcIi la 
save tile ends of candles. BowRl 

SAV^hB, fi. One who saves ; preserver. 

SAv^lir, a. [saMna, L ; satdmsr, saMu, Fr.] A plant } a 
species of juniper. 

SAv'fifa, 0 . That saves ; frugal , parsimonious ; not lavitb 

SAv^lNG, prep. With exception in favor of ; excepting. 

SAv^lIfO, n. Something saved ; escape of expense. 

SAv^INO-ly, ad. So as to be saved ; with parsimony. 

SAv^}NG-n£88, n. duality of being saving ; frugality. 

SAv^]NGi|1-BXnk,'^ n. A bank, or provident institution^ in 
which small sums, or savings, are placed for security, and 
accumulation by interest. Oent, Mar. 

SAv'IQR, or SAv'ioVR, ( 8 av'y 9 r) n. (^vator, L. ; eauveur, 
Fr.] One who saves ; the l^deemer of mankind. 

This word is sometimes written, in this country, 
Moaor, and sometimes eavtoury but more commonly eavtor, 
in accordance with the pretty generally adopted rule 
which excludes « from words ending in or or o«tr ; os. 
error, favor, konory Ac. These words, error, favoTy and 
honoTy are derived directly from the lAtm, without any 
change in the orthography , but it is not so with eavior ; 
and the omission of the u is onensive to the eyes of many, 
who are accustomed to see it inserted , and the piincipial 
reason in favor of its omission is conformity to the gen- 
eral rule relating to words of this class. 

Sil^vgR, n. laapoTy L. ; eaveur, Fr.] A scent ; odor ; taste ; 
flavor ; relish. 

SA'vgR, V. n. [eapor. L.; eavourery Fr.] [t. satoreo ; pp. 

' SAVORING, SAVORED.] To havc a smell or taste ; to beto- 
ken , to have an intellectual taste. 

SA'vqr, V. a. To like ; to taste or smell with delight. Shak. 
To perceive ; to consider ; to taste intellectually. Afott. xvi. 

SA^VQr-i-ly, ad. With gust, with appetite; with relish. 

SA'VQR-i-Nfiss, n. duality of being savory , relish. 

SA'vgR-L£s8, a. Wanting savor. Bp. Had. 

SA'vqr-ly» o. Well-seasoned , of good taste. HuloeL [R.] 

SA^VQR-lv, ad. With a pleasing relish. Barrow. 

tSA'VQR-OU8,o. [eavoureuxy Fr.J Sweet, pleasant Chaucer. 

SA'vqr-Y, n. [aavordcy Fr.j An aromatic or spicy plant. — 
Simmer eavory, an annual plant. — Winter savory, an ev- 
ergreen perennial. 

SA'vqr-Y, a* [savoureuzy Fr.] Pleasing or exciting to the 
taste or smell , relishing, piquant. 

Sa-v 5Y', n. A sort of curled winter cabbage. 

SA-vdl^^Ahi^)* A native of Savoy. Eamshaw. 

Saw, i from See. See See. 

SAw, n. [sawe, Dan.] A deiitated, cutting iDstrument — [A 
saying ; a maxim ; an axiom ; a proverb. Shak.] 

SAw, V. a. [t. SAWED, pp. SAWING, SAWED OTSAWN.] To CUt 

with a saw. 

SAw,* V. n. To use a saw ; to be under the cut or opera- 
tion of a saw. Smart. 

SAw'dDst, n. Dust made by the attrition of a saw. 

Sawder, n. One who saws, now corrupted to eawyer. 

SAw'fIsh, iu a fish with a kind of dentated horn. 

SAw'fl?,* n. A genus of flies, of many species ; an insect 
with a saw-like sting. Kirby. [Ency. 

SAw'orAss,* n. A kind of coarse grass ; bog-rush. Farm. 

SAw'-MIll,* n. A mill for sawing timber. P. Cyc. 

SAw'nYi* n. A witless clown ; — a nickname for a Scotch- 
man. Orose. * 

SAw'-PIt, n. A pit over which timber is laid to be sawed. 

SAw'TRY,* n. A musical instrument ; psaltery. Dryden. 

SAw'wort, (-wUrl) n. A perennial, serrated plant. 

SAw'-wr£st, (-r^st) a. An instrument for setting the 
teeth of a saw. 

SAw'yer* »• One who saws. — A large tree with its roots 
fastened In the bottom of a river, the top moving up and 
down by the action of the current ‘. — common in the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. Flint, 

SAx^^-tIle,* a. Relating to, or living among, stones or 
rocks. Smart 

SAx'l-FRAgE, (rilk's^-fraj) i*. Uaxifraga, L.] A genus of 
beautiful Alpine plants ; a medicinal plant, reputed good 
for the stone. 

SAx'|-FRAgE-MfiAD'5w, n. A plant. 

S^-lF^RA-^oOs, a. [eazifi-aguay aaxum and frango, L.] 
Dissolvent of stone in the bladder. Browne. 

SAx^QN, It. [Saxo, Lri One of the people who inhabited 
the northern part of Grermany, obtained footing in Brit- 
ain about the year 440, and afterwards subdued a great 
part of the island : — the language of the Saxons. 

SAx'pN, a. Belonging to the Saxons, or to their language. 

SAst'pN-BLOE,'*' a. A solution of indigo in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, much used as a dye-stufif. Braude. 

SAE^ON'lgBi n* 4 ^on idiom or phrase. Warton. 

0Ax^QN-l8T, n. One ]wbo i* versed in the Saxon lanraage. 

SAy, fsg) Vf a, [t. SAID (s4d); pp. satino, said : — As sats 
( sdz j.] To speak ; to utter in words , to tell ; to allege ; to 
repeat i to rehearse ; to speak, not sing. 

I bay, (si) V. n, To speak , to tell ; to utter ; to relate.— la 
poetry, eay is used before a question ; tell, Milton. 
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obMrmtloo. it’jEitrai^ -<• [for away.] Bample. Sidney. 
I’rial by a aample. •» fioM, Fr. fA thin aort of silk. Spttir- 
«er.] [coMtto, Fr.] A kind of woollen Muff. BerktUy. 
BlY^lKe, a. Act of speaking ; expression ; an opinion ; a 
proverb ; a maxim ; adage : aphorism. 

SAVa,** (s«z) Third person singular of Say. See Sat. 

ScXb, n. [tfo«6, Sax. $cabbta^ ft. ; seobiM, L.] An incrusta- 
tion over a sore : — a disease incident to sheep : — the itch 
or mange of horses : — a dirty, paltry fellow. SKak, 
ScXb'BARD. (skAb^bard) n. [sehapj Ger. ; achabbt^ Belg.] 
The sheath of a sword. 

Scabbed, (skkb'bad or sk&bd) a. Covered or diseased with 
scabs ; scabby ; paltry , sorry ; vile ; worthless. 
ScAB's^D-NfiM} n. The state of being scabbed. HylotL 
ScXB'Bl-Mfis^ n. The state of being scabby. Sherwood. 

Sc )1 b'bY) a. Full of scabs ; diseased with scabs ; scabbed. 
Sca'B)-oOs, (ska'b^ds) a. [acabwaue, JLJ Itchy} leprous. 
.drbuthnot. 

Sr\'BJ-oD8, n. [eeabinue^ Fr. j ecabioea^ L.] A genus of 
plants, mostly perennial. Evelyn. 
fScA-BRkD'j-Ty, n. [scabredOf L.] Unevenness; rugge^- 
ness. Burton, 

ScA'BRoys, a, [aeabreuxj Fr. ; acaber^ L.l Rough ; rugged ; 
rough to the touch , covered with hard, short projections 
fVom the cuticle, or with granules:— harsh; unmusical. 
Dryden. 

Sca'brovs-n&ss, n. State of being scabrous ; roughness. 
Sc Xb' WORT, r-w(irt) n. A plant. Amaworth. 

6 cXd. n. A nsh ; the shad : — the horse-mackerel. Carew. 
ScXr'FQLD, n. [ichafaud. Fr. ; achavot, Teut.] A tempo- 
rary galleiy or stage, as for shows, for the execution of a 
criminal, for builders to stand on while at work, or for 
hay, grain, Ac. ; scaffolding. [timber. 

ScXf'fqdd, o. a. To furnish with a scaffold or frames of 
tScXF'FQLD-^9E,n. Gallery ; hollow floor; scaffold. S^. 
BcXf'fqld-Ingi, n. A temporary frame or stage ; a scaffold ; 
a temporary frame or support for builders to stand on , a 
building slightly erected. 

ScAa2.-f-0'L4y* (skal-y^'i^) n. [It.] (Arch.) A sort of arti- 
ficial stone, or composition, formed chiefly of pulverized 
gypsum, and made to imitate the colors of marble. Brande. 

i^ee SoALioLA. 

ScA'Lvi-BLE, a. That may be scaled with a ladder. 
8 c^-LADE'. n. [eacaladef Fr. ; eacalada^ 8p., from seoZa, L.] 
An assault upon a place by means of ladders , an esca- 
Hde. ArbuthnoU See Escalaok. 

6 ca-lX'D 0, n. Same as acalade. Bacon. 

ScXL'4-RV, [skkl'fli-ry, tV. J.Ja. R . ; 8ka'l?i-r?, S. P. K. Sm.] 
a [scoZa, ill Proceeduig by steps, like those of a ladder. 
Browne. [R.] 

ScAld, V. a. [scoZdare, It.] [t. scaldcd; pp. scALOiira, 
scALOKD.] To burn or injure with hot liquor , to parboil. 
[To scorch. Forby. Local, Eng.] 

SoXld, n. S«urf on the head , a burn ; a hurt or burn 
caused by hot liquor. * 

ScAld, a. Paltry ; sorry , scurvy ; scabby , scalled. ShoJc. 
UScXld, or ScAld, [skfUd, Ja. K. R. ; skald, Sm.] tu 
[D an. 4* 3u.J An ancient Scandinavian poet. 
(jScXL'DBR, [skal'dyr, E. Sm. ; skUl'dyr, R. ffb.] n, A Scan- 
dinavian poet, a scald. fVarton. 

SoALD^UfiAD, n. A kind of local leprosy, in which the 
head is covered with a continuous scab , the ringworm 
of the scalp; a scalled head. 

yScXL'Dlo, a. Relating to the poets called scalds. WarUm. 
Scale, n. [seoZe, Sax.J A balance, a vessel suspended by 
a beam against another vessel, for weighing ; — generally 
used in the plural: — the sign Libra in the zodiac. — 
[sAuZfa, Goth.] The small shells or crusts which, lying 
one over another, make the coats of Ashes , any thing 
exfoliated or desquamated , a thin lamina ; an abortive 
leaf — [scoZa, L.] A ladder ; means of ascent , act of storm- 
ing by ladders ; regular gradation : -> an instrument, line, 
or any thing marked or made up of parts nt equal dis- 
tances, and used for the purpose of measuring other lin- 
ear magnitudes ; an instrument for ascertaining propor- 
tions. — (Jlfus.) A progressive series of sounds. 

ScALE^ V. 0. [addarCf iL] [u scaled ,pp. scaliso, scaled.] 
'I'o climb, as by ladders , to mount , to ascend : — to meas- 
ure or compare ; to weigh. Shak. To strip of scales : to 
take off in a thin lamina ; to pare off a surface. [To 
spread, as manure. Brackett. North of Eng.J — (Abut.) 
To cieanse the inside, as of cannon. Mar. DiU. 

Scale, v. n. To peel off in scales: — to ascend. 
ScAle'-B 6 ard,* n. (Prmttnf) A thin slip of wood, em- 
ployed in JiistiiVing a page to Its true length. Orabb.— 
Commonly pronounced acaFboard. 

Scaled, (skild) a. Bquamous ; having scales ; scaly. Shak, 
BcAle'lebs, a. Wanting scales. Coigrane, 

8 cA-l£ne', n. [Fr. ; acaUnua, L. ; OKaXr\v6i, Gr.] (Gfsom.) 

A triangie having the three sides unequal. Baalay, 
BCA-LfiNE',* a. Having three unequal sides, as a triangle ; 
twlique, or having the axis inclined to the base, as a cone. 
Brando, [lene. Chambera. 

8c4-z.£'BOva,* a. Like a scalene ; of unequal sides ; scop 


Bc4-LR'vva,* a. (Jtnat) A muscle of the neck. Braada. 
ScAL'ERtf m. He Of that which scales. JCSsiu 
ScA^Lj-Btaa, n. The state of being scaly. 

ScXl-j-5^l.«i.s n. [seeg’ZMlB, It.] (Aroh.) An omaaMntal 
plaster-work, produced by applying a pap made of cal- 
cined gypsum, mixed with a solutioa of Flanders glue, 
upon a figure formed with laths, or upon brickwork, be- 
ing made to imitate marble. Ura. See Scaoliola. 
ScAll, n. Leprosy : morbid baldness , scald. Lao, xlil 
ScAlled, (skSlwld) e. Scurfy: scabby; paltry. 
ScXll'iqn, (skal'y^n) n. [acedognoy it,) A kind of imper- 
fect onion. 

IIScAL'LQP JskdFlvp) [skdlMvp, 8. W. P. J, F, K, Sm, Wh, | 
akalM^p, E. Ja.) a. A fish with a hollow, rounded shell 
pectinated : — a hollow, or round, at the edge of any tiling. 

This word is irregular , for it ougJit to have the 
a in the first syllable tike that in tallow f but the deep 
sound of a is too firmly fixed by custom to afford any ex 
pectatiun of a change. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Ken 
rick, Mr. Nares, and Mr. Smith, pronounce the a in the 
manner I have given iL” Walker. 

}|Scal'lqp, (skSlMi^pj V, a. [t. scalloped ; pp. scAixopiao, 
SCALLOPED.] To mark or diversify at the edge with bul- 
lowB. 

nScAL'LQPED,* (skSr9pt)p. 0. Having the edge indented. 
ScXlp, n. [acAefoe, Teut.] The skm on the top of the head, 
on which the hair grows ; sometimes, the skull. 
ScALP^. o. [acalpo.Lt.) [i. scalped ; pp. scalping, scalp- 
ed.] To deprive of the skin or scalp. 

ScXl'pel, n. [Fr. ; aea^sZZitm, L.] A dissecting knife, a 
surgeon’s instrument. 

ScAlp')N6-Knife,* n. A knife used by the Indians in 
taking off the scalps of their prisoners. Drake. 

ScXl' pRt/M,* n. [L.] A knife. — (ZooZ.) The cutting edge 
of the incisor teeth. Brande. 

ScX'LV, a. Covered with scales ; paltry ; mean ; scald. 
Mdton, 

ScXm'ble, v.n. [aXyTiia, Icel.] [t. scamblsd; pp. soam- 
BLiNo, scAMBLED.J To be turbulont , to scramble; to 
struggle: to get by struggling with others. Tuaaer. To 
shift awkwardly. More. 

ScXm'ble, V. a. To mangle ; to maul. Mortimer. [R.] 
ScXm'ble,* n. A struggle with others ; a scramble. Aah. 
ScXm'bleR) n. One who scambles. — [Scottish.] Ahold 
intruder U|wn one’s table or generosity. Steevena, 
ScXm^bl{N&-ly, cul. With turbulence or intrusion. Sher- 
wood 

Sc4iM-M0'N}-^TE, a. Made with scammonv. Wiaeman. 
ScXm'MQ-ny, n. [L. ; acamonicy Fr.j A species of Asiat- 
ic convolvulus (convolvulus scummonea ) : — a gum resiu 
obtained from it, used as a drastic purge. 

ScXmp,'*’ n. A knave , a swindler ; a worthless fellow. Qu. 

Rev. A modern, colloquial, low word. 

ScXai'PER, 0 . n. [achan^eUy Teut., eacampery Fr. , acam- 
varcy iL] [t. scampered , pp. bcampehino, scampered.] 
To run with burry or speed ; to run through fear ; to 
scud. 

ScXm'peR}'*' n. A hasty flight ; act of running. Blackwood. 
ScXMP'lslf,'^ a. Like a scamp ; knavish. Palmer. [Low.] 
ScXn, V. a. [acaiidery Fr. , acandOy L.] [t. scanned; pp. 
scanning, scanned.] To measure, as verse ; to examine 
a verse by counting the feet ; to examine nicely. 
ScXn'dal, n. [aKdoduXua, Gr. ; acandaUy Fr.] Oflence given 
by the faults of others , reproachful aspersion ; disgrace ; 
reproach, discredit; infamy; opprobrium. 
fScAN'D^L, v.a. [acandaliaery Ft.] To reproach; to scan- 
dalize. Shak. 

tScXN'D^LED,"' (sk&n'dtild) a. Infamous; scandalized. 
Slutk. 

ScXm'dal-Ize, tj. 0. Gr. ; acandaliaery Fr.] 

[l scandalized , pp. SCANDALIZING, SCANDALIZED.] To 

offend by some criminal or vde action. Hooker. — To 
reproach , to disgrace ; to defame , to asperse ; to calum- 
niate , to slander . to vilify. Blackatone. 

ScXm'da-LODs, a. lacandaieux, Fr.] Giving public offence ; 
opprobrious ; disgraceful ; shumefol , vile ; infamous ; 
defamatory.' 

ScXn'd^-loOs-ly, od. In a scandalous manner ; sliame- 
fully. 

ScXN'DA-LOOs-Nftss, n. Ouality of being scandalous 
SoXJV'DA-z&Jff n. [L.] iEngUahlaw) An 

offence done to a peer, or a great oflicer, by scandalous 
words or reports : — an action for words spoken in deroga- 
tion of a peer, a Judge, or other great officer. 
ScXn'dent,* a. (BoQ Climbing by help of tendrils. ScotL 
ScXn-dj-nX'vi-^n,* b. Relating to Scandinavia, the an- 
cient name of Sweden and Norway ; or to the ancient 
literature of the north-west part of Europe. P, Cue. 
ScXn-di-bX'yi-an,* n* A native of Scandinavia. P. Cye. 
ScXN'NfND,* n. Act of counting the feet In a verse ; 
scansion. Adam. 

ScXb'siqn, n. [acanaiOy L.] Act of scanning. Bp. Perch. 
Scan-s6'r;-al,* 1*. (Ornith.) A climbing bird. — The 
climbing birds are called acunaoriala or acattaoraa. Brands 
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BcXirr, «. «. fi fOAIVTSD; fp, lOAKTtllO, tCAIITBD.] To 
limit i to itniBOB* Mole. 

BcXnt, V. n. (J^ouL) To fhll ; u, **Tli0 wtad ocmto.** 
t^oXIIT, 11. a^rcUy ; •caatinest. Cotmo. 

BcXnt, c. Not plentiful ; acaroe , leM than what la proper 
or competent , scanty j not liberal , poraimoniotta. SkaL 
— (AVtat.) Not fair , unfhroraMe ; aa^ ** a foani wind.** 
tScXNT, a<L Scarcely; hardly. Camden, 

6 cXnt'|-ly, ad. Narrowly ; not plentifblly ; sparingly. 
ScXNT'i-Nfias, n. State of being scanty ; narrowness. 
tScXN'TLXf V. n. To be deficient ; to scant. Drayton, 
ScXn'TLE, V. a. [tachantder^ old Fr. ; tchiantara, It.] To di- 
ride into little pieces; to shiver. Ld, Cktsterfisld, [B.'' 
ScXnt'lj^T) n, A small pattern ; a little piece. Bale, 
ScXnt*L{N€I, n. liehtaUiUonf Fr.] A quantity cut 
particular purpose ; a certain proportion ; a smalt quanti- 
ty t — the measure of breadth and thickness of timber : — 
a piece of timber under five inches square : timber used 
for the quartering of partitions, as posts, tie-beams, raft- 
ers, fitc. 

ScXnt'ljno, a. Not plentiful ; small ; scant. Msasteas. 
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ScXnt'lYi od. Scarcely ; hardly ; penuriously. 
den, fit.] 

BoXnt'n^ss, a. Narrowness ; scantiness. Hayvard, [^B.] 

ScXnt^Y) o. Narrow ; smalt ; short of quantity sufficient ; 
too small for the purpose intended , not copious ; not am- 
ple ; scant ; sparing ; parsimonious. 

BcApe, V. a, [contracted firom escape,] To escape. Shak, 

ScXpe, e. a. To get away , to escape. Drydea. 

ScXps, a. [fEscape; means of escape: evasion; fireak ; 
loose act. Shak,] —‘(^BoL) A peduncle ; tM flowesing stem 
of a planL 

ScXpe-GXl'lows,* a. One who has escaped, though de- 
serving, the gallows. Carr, 

ScXpe'-^oat, n. The goat set at liberty, by the Jews, on 
the day of solemn expiation, and banished into the wil- 
derness, loaded with the imprecations of the high-priest, 
representing the sins of all the people. 

BcXpe^-GrXob,* a. A vile or worthless fellow ; a knave. 
BrU. Critic. 

BcXPE^MkNT, a. (Clockwork) Bee EsoAPXvxirr. 

BcXph^Ite,* a. lcrtca(pfi,] (Conch.) An elliptical-chambered 
shell, belonging to the family of the ammonites. Brands. 

ScXP'Q-LiTE,* n. (Mui.) A silicioiis mineral which occurs 
crystallized and massive ; pyramidal felspar. P, Oyc, 

SOAP*tf~Ldi [L<3 pl« acAPULM, (Jlnat) The shoulder- 
blade. 

BoXp^V-LAR, ) a. [ecapulatrey Fr.] Relating to the scapu- 

Hr X p'V-l^l-ry, I la or to the shoulders. 

ScXp'v-l./^-ry, a. Part of the habit of a friar, consisting 
of two narrow slips of cloth, of winch one crosses the 
back or shoulders, and the other the stomach. 

ScA'pps,* n. [L.] (Ormth.) The stem or trunk of a feath- 
er, including the quill. — (Arch,) The shaft of a column. 
Brands, 

BcXr, a. [ioxdpoL,] A mark of a wound ; a cicatrix : — a 
divided part ; the detached protrusion of a rock. — [scarus, 
L. j A sea-fish ; the scarus. 

Soar, v, a, [t. soAaBso ,pp. ■oAaaiWG, soarrcd.] To mark 
os with a scar, sore, or wound. 

BcXr^AB, a. A beetle ; an insect ; a scarabee. Derham, 

ScXR^^-Bfifi, a. [scarabtBuSt L. , scarcdtde^ Fr.l A beetle ; 
an insect of the genus sterabmUf with sheathed wings. 

BoXE'a*m60cb, a. [scaramuecia, It.; ecaramouchef Fr.] 
A bufibon in motley dress ; a character in the puppet- 
show, originally from Italy. 

8cXr'bbo-ite,« a. (Afta.) A hydrated silicate of alumina, 
moMive, and white. P. Cyc, 

JiBcXrce, [skars, W. J, F, Jo. K, 8m, Wb, ( skirs, S. f skdrs, 
P, { skkrs, JE^ a. [soorso. It.] [tParsimonious ; not liber- 
al ; stingy. Chaucer.] Not plentiful ; not copious ; rare ; 
not common. 

1 Scarce, ad. Hardly ; with difficulty ; scarcely. 
ScArce^ly, ad. Hardly ; barely ; with difficulty. 
BcABCE'Mki«T,*a. A rebate or set-back in building walls, 
or in raising banks of earth, Loudon, 

KBcAboe^nj^ss, a. State of being scarce ; s arclty. 
i|6cAE9^f-TY, a. State of being scarce ; want of plenty ; 

want ; penunr ; rareness ; infrequency. 
|{ScAB^^p>TY<-ROdT,* a. The root of soarciQr, or mangel 
wurzel. Farm, Eme, 

BcXrd, a. A shard. [North of £ag.l 
BcAre, V. e. [seorar^ It. ; skier, ioeU] Ti, scarrd ; m. 
scABiao, scARso.] To frighten : toadVtgbt; to terrify; 
to alarm ; to strike with sudden fear. 

ScAre'crow, a. An image, clapper, or other thing, set 
up to frighten birds ; any vain terror: —a bird of the sea- 
gull kind , the black gull. PennanL 
froARE'riRE, a. An amrm caused by fire. Balder, 

Bcarv, a. A pleqe of dress that bangs loose upon the 
■boulders ; r sort of shawl. — (Arch.) A Junction of two 
liieces of Umber. 

BclEWf V. m, [L scAaranj pp, MAariao, soAiurBO.} To 
tlnow loosely on. Shak. To drass in any looee vesCitre 


{Jlrak.) To piece ; to unite two pieces of Umbw togetlwr 
by notahing them into each other at the ends. 
SCABV'llfO,* a. lArch.) The act of covering with a scarf: 
—the act of Joining two pieces of timber, notching 
or Indenting, so as to appear but one. P, Cf% 
ScXRE^tKlir, a. The outermost lamina of toe skin ; the 
cuticle i the epidermis. 

SoXiUf-E{-cX'TtQif| a. [scarification U] Act of scarifying ; 

incision of the skin with a scarificator. 
ScXr'i-fi-cX-tqr, a. One who scarifies ; an instrument 
consisting of ten or twelve lancets, used in enpping. 
ScXa'i-Fl-gR, a. One who scarifies; a scarificator: — a 
machine to excoriate or disturb the surface of the earth. 
ScXB*|-rP, r. a. [sceoificot L. ; scarifiert Fr.] [i scAturtOD, 
pp. soARivn ac, scAairisp.j To let blood by incisions of 
the skin, not so deep as to open the large veins, as with 
a scarificator. 

ScX-R)-dsR',* a, (BoL) Dry and shrivelled ; scarious 
Orabb. 

ScX'Ri-oOs,* a. (Bot.) Dry, thin, and shrivelled. P. Oyc, 
ScAr-l^-TF a. (JIfsd.; Bcarlet fever ; an eruptive fe- 
ver, accompanied with sore throat, and often appearing 
as an epidemic. P. Cyc, 

ScXr'l^ss,* o. Free from scan. Drummond, 

SoXr^LET, a. [csearlaten old Fr. : acarlattOn It. ; seharlach. 
Oer.] A color compounded of red and yellow ; a bright rea 
color ; cloth or dress of scarlet. 

ScXR^ii]?T, 0 . Of the color of scarlet ; red tinged with yeU 
low. 

ScAR^LgT-JBfiAN, a. A red bean, and the plant. 
ScAR'LgT-F£'V¥R,* a. A fever or disease accompanied 
with an efflorescence, or red flush ; scarlaUna. Brands. 
ScXb'l^t-FIsh,* n. A Chinese fish ; the telescope carp 
Booth. 

Scar'let-Cak^, a. A species of oak ; the ilex. 
tScitS^S;!* Artlrmtah. Sp«,«r. 

BcXrn. a. Oow-dung. Ray, [North of E^.] 

Bcarn'-B££, n. A beetle. Ray. [Local, Eng.] 

ScXrp, a. [escarpcn Fr.] (Fort.) The interior slope of a 
ditch : the slope on that side of a ditch which is next to 
a fortified place, and looks towards the fields. 

Scar'rYi* a. Having scars; covered with scars. Bohns- 
hsd, 

SoX'RVS) n. [L.] pi 8CARI. (Ich.) A genus of fishes ; a 
sea-fish ; the scar. Bp. Taylor. 

Sca'ry, a. Poor land having a little grass. [Ixical, Eng.] 
ScXt, a. A shower of rain. Qroae. [lK>cal,Eng.1 
fBcXTCH, a. [escachsn Fr.] A kind of horse-bit for bridles. 
Badey. 

fScXTCH'^g, n.pl [chaussesn Fr.] A sort of stilts to put the 
feet in, to walk in dirty places. BaUey. 

Sc ATE, a. [schastscy Teut.] A fish of the species of thorn- 
bAck : — a shoe with an iron for sliding. See Skats 
Thomson. 

tScXT'^-BROCs, a. [scatebra, L.] Abounding with springs. 
Badey. 

jjScXTH, [skkth, IT. Jo. Sm. R. Wb. ; skSUi, 8. JT.] r. a. [i. 
SCATHED ; pp. SCATHING, SCATHED.] To harm ; to waste ; 
to damage , to injure ; to destroy. Milton, [r.] 

(fSoXTH, n. Damage ; mischief, depopulation. Spemamr. 
IscXth'fOl, a. Mischievous , destructive. Shak, [R.] 
[ScXth^l^ss, o. Without harm or damage. Chaucer. [R.] 
SoXt't^r, r. a. [t. scattered; pp. scattering, scat- 
tered.] To throw loosely about; to sprinkle; to dissi- 
pate ; to disperse ; to spread thinly. 

ScXt't^r, V. n. To be dissipated ; to be dispersed. Bacon, 
ScXt^TJ^R-bbXined,* (-brand) a. Giddy; light-headed. 
Brockstt, 

ScXt^tj^b-b&Xins,* a. A giddy or dissipated person. 
Carr. [Colloquial.] 

ScXt't?bed-lv, (sKfttft^rd-l?) ad, Dispersedly. CUtrke, 
ScXT'T^R-ieiR,’'' a. One who scatters. Ash. 

BcXt'tj^r-Inu, n, A dispersing ; that which is scattered 
ScXT'TgR-lNO,* a. Separated ; dispersed ; not united. 
ScXT^T$R-lNO-LYy od. Loosely : dispersedly. Abbot. 
ScXT^TgR-LlNd, a. A vagabond ; a wanderer. Spenser. 
tSoA-TtJ'Rl-i^NT, a, [scaturtensy L.] Springing, os a foun- 
tain. BaUty. 

tScX-TV-Rl<y^}>M 0 . [seatii*v9, L.] Full of fountains 
Badey. 

ScXup'dDck,* a. A species of duck. PennanL 
BcXv'k^Ey* a. An ‘mpost on merchant strangers, levied 
by a mayor or sheriffi Orabb. 

Bcxv's«^SSy n. Originally, a petty magistrate, whose 
office it was to see that the streets were clean : — now, a 
laborer employed in cleaning them. 
tSo£L^$-RXT, a. [Fr. ; seeUratMSy L.] A vUlain. Oksyne, 
8c£'n^-rY, a* See Scenekt. 

8c£ne, (s9n) a. [seinsy Fr. ; seeao, L. ; esavli, Or.] The 
stage or a theatre ; dramatic representation ; the imagina- 
ry place in which the action of a ];fiBy is suimoeed to pass t 
— a division of a drama or play, a Mibdivuiioa of an act. 
or po much an act of a ^ay as is transacted wlthont 
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•at foppoM^ ebanfe of piaoe, or consequent alteration 
of tbe ^nted scene : — the hangings of a theatre, adapted 
to the plat ; a large painted view : — the general appear* 
ance of any actitm ; tbe whole contexture of oldects ; a 
display ; a series ; a rejgular disposition : any series of 
action : disorderiy action ; exhibition of disorder and 
passion, as in an assembly or public body 

J ScSne, V. a. To exhibit \ to display. Seacrq^ 

(sen'f&l) 0. Abounding in imagery. CoUina, 
Bc&NE'-PAlNT-gE,* a. One who paints scenes or scenery. 
P* Qyc, 

So2NE'-PiiNT-|NO,* n. The art or act of painting scenes, 
scenery, or representations for the stage, &c. P. Cyc, 
Sc£'NJgB-y, (sS^npr-^) a. Tbe appearance of a place or of 
objects , a landsca]^ ; a representation ; the painted rep- 
resentation of a spot where an action is performed, as 
upon the stage. 

ScEN'jc, (s5n^|k) fsen'ik, & W, P. J. F, Ja. RILt sg'nik, 
$?n.] a. [scenicus, L. ; scirngut^ Fr.l Relating to scenes or 
theatrical representations ; dramatic ; theatrical. 
ScEn'}-o^I., o. Scenic. B. Jonaon, [r.] 
8cfiN-p-&RXPH'jc,* 0. Relating to scenography. Park. 
Sc&N-p-aRXPH'i-c^L, 0. {oKnvfi^ndL ypd(^M.] Relating to 
scenography ; perspective; drawn in perspective. 
ScfiN'Q-GRXPH'l-C-jiL-Ly, ad. In or by perspective. 
8 c?-n6g'r^-PHV, (S 9-iBg'r5i-f(p) n. [aKn^'H and yp(50<.».] 
The art of perspective; the representation of solids in 
perspective. 

ScfiNT, (sfint) n, [ssnttr. Ft. ; aentioy L,] Power of smell- 
ing ; the object of smell ; odor, good or bad , smell ; per- 
fume , fragrance : — chase followed by the smell. 

ScfiNT, (sgnt) V. a. [i. sosifTxo ; pp. scxrrTirfo, soxifTSD.] 
To smell , to perceive by the nose ; to perfume, or to im- 
bue with odor. 

ScEnt'ed,* p. a. Perfumed , imbued with or having scent. 
ScEnt^fOl, a. Odorous ; quick of smell. Brow m. 
BcEnt'less, (sSnt'l^s) a. Inodorous . having no smell. 
IfSEfiP'Tic, (Bkfip'tjk) [skfip'tik, 8. fV. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm.; 
a^p'Ukf i&] n. la-KSJrriKdst Gr . ; aceptique^ Fr.] An adher- 
ent tu the sceptical philosophy , a I^rrhonist ; a doubter, 
one who di8b«*lievea tbe truths of revelation ; an infidel. 

K^The old orthography of this word was aeeptic; and 
it is so printed in the old dictionaries which preceded those 
of Dr. Johnson, viz., those of Blount, Phillips, Coles, 
Kersey, Bailey, Dyche, Ainsworth, Martin, &c. ; but Dr. 
Johnson introduced the orthography of akepttc. and in this 
he has been followed by a majority of succeeding lexicog- 
raphers, among whom are Ash, Kennck, Barclay, Pen- 
ning, Barlow, Brown, Gntiek, Scott, Sheridan, Perry. 
Jones, Jameson, and Richardson ; but sceptic is preferred 
by Lemon, Walker, Enfield, Fulton and Knight, Re'es, 
Maunder, Smart, and Reid. In the first edition of Dr. 
Webster’s large Dictionary, (1828,) the word stands scep- 
tic, pronounced sep'tiet but, in the second edition, (1841,) 
It 18 altered to akepUc. In encyclopiediaB and dictionaries 
of the arts and sciences, the orthography generally used 
is scephe. 

Walker, in speaking of the orthography and proiitin- 
cialiun of this word, says, ** Dr. Johnson has not only 
given bis approbation to the sound of k, but has, contrary 
to general practice, spelt the word akeptic. It is not my 
intention to cross the general current of polite and classi- 
cal pronunciation, which is, I know, that of sounding the 
c like k ; my objection is only to writing it with the k ; and 
in this I think 1 am supported by the best authorities since 
the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary” 

In a notice of Dr. Johnson’s Dictiono^, in the Monthly 
Review, in 1755, soon after its first publication, the fol- 
lowing remark is found, in relation to this word : ” Seep- 
ttc^ he insists, ought to be written akeptic^ but without 
producing any authority in fhvor of that mode of spell- 
ing.” In all the instances, six in number, adduced by John- 
son to illustrate the use of the words sceptic, sceptical, and 
aceptictam. the orthography of sc, and not s/c, is used , the 
same is the fact with reapeit to all the instances, nine in 
number, adduced by Richardson in his Dictiona^. The 
orthography of sceptic, aceptical, aeaptumam^ continues to be 
the prevailing ana best usage; sc being pronounced hard 
like ak m these words, as in the word actrrhua. 
)|Sjt:£p'Tj-cXL, (8k£p't?-kal) a. Relating to, or partaking of, 
scepticism , aoubting , not believing , disbelieving. 
||S£;fip'T)-CAi>-LYy ad. In a sceptical manner ; doubtingly. 

I ScEp'ti-c^L-nEss, n. Qualitv of being sce^ical. Tlodd. 
jSisEP'Ti'Ol^SI, n. IcainT'tpai.] An ancient system of phl- 
tosophy, founded by Pyrrho, which introduced universal 
doubt, or suspension of assent, with respect to all grounds 
of k nowledse : — tendency or aisposition to doutR ; u nlver- 
sal doubt ; doubt of the truths of revelation ; infldeli||u 
ISiOfiF'Tl-clzx, e. n. To doubt of every thing. Ld» 

8<^S^*TES, (rtp'^r) a. [sMjrtmm, L. ; sospers, Pr.] The en- 
sign of royal^ i the staff borne in the band kings or 
sovereigns as an ensign of authority. 

SetP^TES, (slp't^r) V. 0. To invest with a seeptrs. Bp. RaXL 
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ScBp^tbbd, (sd{/terd) a. Bearing • eoegtie. JMIRm. 

SoftP'TEB^i^* (sIp^ppMe) «. Bftvlitg no seeptre. BOmt. 

^hXal'btbIit,* (slilU'stfa) n. (JftM.) Table spar, a min- 
eral which ocenrs in laminated masees or coneretiona. 
Bnutda, 

S^hXh,* (sha) n. Tbe aovereign of Peraia. Bee Bmam. 

SjOhR'di-a^M,* (Bk6'dp4xm) n, [oBsdloerpa.j Cnrsory writ- 
ing on a loose sheet. IVaiktr, 

Schedule, (sk^d'yai, sbM^yai, or sM'yai) [shdd'yill, JT. 
8m. R.t sdd'ai, J. kt skdd'ai, fTi. Katmok, 
slid^jfil, & ; sdd^iai or skdd'jai, W. t sked^Oi or sdd^dl, P. f 
skdd’ill or shdd'dl, Ja,] n. [avroir. Or. ; ackaitUa, L. ; 
aehidulet Fr.l A small scroll ; a detached or separate in- 
ventory ; a list : a catalogue ; a writing additiooal or 
appendant ; a little invent^. 

OOr ** In tbe pronunciation of this word, we seem 
to depart both from the Latin acheduia and the French 
cMuli, If we fallow the first, we ought to pronounce 
the word akadula ; if the last, akadtUe, but entirely sinking 
the cA in aekadula seems to be the prevailing mode, and 
too flrmlv fixed by custom to be altered in favor at either 
of its original words. Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, and Bu- 
chanan, pronounce it ^cadula ; but Mr. Elphinston, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Scott. Mr. Nares, Barclay, Penning, and 
Shaw, aodaU ; though, if we may believe Dr. Jones, it 
was pronounced aktdvia in Queen Anne’s time.” Walker. 

||SchEd'Cle, V. a. To place in a list or catalogue. Todd. 

S^HSEL^iTE,* a. (JIfta.) A tungstate of lime. Dama. 

S^hEE’li-Om,* (snsn^iim) n. (JIfia.) Another name for 
tungsten. Brande. [See SoHaaBaira 

S^mSkr'i^r-Itb,*' n. (Mitt.) Resinous naphthaline. Daita 

S^hEik,* a. Bee Shxix. 

SCHfi'MA-TTgM, n, [(Trr)pari<rp6g.] Combination of the as 
pects of heavenly bodies : — • parucuiar form or disposition 

' of a thing. 

Sciifi'MA-TlST, n. A projector ; schemer. FUataoaoi. 

Sjbh£^m^-tIze,* V. n. To form schemes or schematisms 
Blackwood. 

Scheme, (skSm) n. [axiipa.] A combination of various 
things into one view, design, or purpose ; a plan ; a rep- 
resentation of any geometrical or astronomical figure ; a 
diagram ; a system ; a project ; a contrivance ; a design , 
an astrological, lineal, or mathematical diagram. 

Scheme, (skSm) v. a. [i tcHaMED ; pp. loHxiiiao 
0OHBMBD.J Tu contrive ; to project , to plan. 

Scheme, (Skem) v. n. To contrive ; to form or design. 

SchEm'^r, ( 8k6m'9r)n. A projector ; a contriver , scharoisL 

ScHE^MfST, (skd^mist) n. A projector ; a schemer. Ooo- 
entry. [r.J 

S9 HEr'biPT,*' n. See SHsaBiT. 

S^HER'ii^R-iTE,* n. (Afm.) An inflammable whitish sub- 
stance, found in acicuiar crystals, in t^ds of lignite; 
resinous naphthaline : — written also achcerente. P. Cye. 

S^HEr'if,* (shdr'if) a. [Arab., lord or master.] A title 
given, in the Eut, to tnose who are descended fhim 
Mahomet through hit son -in-iaw and daughter, All and 
Fatima called also emir and acid. Brands. 

SchE'Ro'ma,* n. [^no6g.] (Med.) A dryness of the eye. 
Brande. 

(sk^r-tsHn'dS) [It.] (Aftur.) Noting a 
sportive style. Crakb. 

8ch£'8|s, (ske'sjs) n. [ox^<ri(.] (Med.) Habit or constitu 
tion of the body habitude ; state. — (RheU) An arra- 
ment against an adversary, from tbe state of mind lin- 
puted to bim. 

SchEt^IC,* ( skdt^lk) a. Constitutional; habitual. OoAA. 

S^hiEf'er-bpAr,* n. (Mm.) Slate-spar, a foliated car- 
bonate of lime. P. Cyc. 

S9H1 L'lee-SpXr,* n. (Min.) A silicious mineral which 
occurs cryttaUiziMl, in oblique rhombic prisms. P. Cyc. 

SCHlR'RHya, n. An induration of a gland. Brande, See 
SciRRHOt. 

ScHlgM, (slzm) [slzm, & W. P, F. JBL Ja. K. 8m. R. Wb.] n. 
[seXisme, Fr. ; Or.] A separation from the true 

church ; a division or separation, particularly among 
those who profess the same religion ; a division ; sepa- 
ration. ” The common pronunciation of this word is 
contrary to every rule for pronouncing words from the 
learned languages, and ought to be altered. CX, in Eng- 
lish words, coming from Greek words with x* ought al- 
ways to be pronounced like k i and I believe the word m 
question is almost the only exceptkn throughout the 
language. However strange, therefore, ekizm may sound, 
it Is the only true and analogical pronunciation j and we 
might as well pronounce aekame aeme, as aehtam atztn, 
there being exactly the same reason for both. But, whan 
once a flilse pronunciation is fixed, as this is, it requires 
some daring spirit to begin the reformation; but. when 
once begun, as it has (what seldom happens) truth, nov- 
elty, and the appearance of Greek erudition, on its side, 
there is no doubt of its success. Wlwtever, therefore, 
may be the fate of ihi pronunciation, it ongm still to re- 
tain Its spelimg* This must be held sacred, or tbe whole 
language will be metamorphosed ; for tbe very same rea- 
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•OB tint Inducod T>r. Johnvon to tpeU teeptiek gkepfiek. 
Ought to hsve made him ipell tekitm sitmf and schtdtU* 
tmuU» All our ortho«pists pronounce the word ai I have 
marked it** Walker. 

n. [extefia.] (Mus.) An interval equal to half 
a comma. Brandt. 

Bcitla'M^Tlc, (iiz'mM^k or ajz-mftt'jk) retz^mti-tYk, 8. 
W J. E. F. Ja. Stn. R. BaOeyi a|Z-in&t^\, P. K. Wh. 
SeoUy Entukf Jiah^ Ree8.\ a. One who practises, promotes, 
or adheres to schism ; a separatist 
8cni9-MAT^|c, (siz-m4t'jk) rs|z>mktMk, IT. Sm. R. Wb.i 
slz'ma4lk, Jo.] a. [sehismaUftUt Fr.J Practising schism ; 
schlsmntical , disaensious. 

ScH|S-MAT^f-c^L, (siz-mkt'^k^I) a. Implying schism} 
inclined to, or promoting, schism ; practising schism. 
BcH|i^MXT'|-c^L.-tv, (siz-mktVkgtl?) od. In a schismat- 
ical manner. 

Scui^-MlT'i-cAL-Nfias, (s{Z>mAt Vkgl-n£s) n. State of 
being schisinatical. Mart. 

Bch1)^'M>>t1ze, (siz'mg-tiz) v. n. [scAcmotiser, Fr.] To 
practise schism. Cotorave, 

tScHlijfBC'Li^ss, (slzm'l^s) a. Without schism. MtUon. 
8911IST,* (shlst) n. [<TxioT6i.'\ (Jlfm.) A slate rock or stone. 
A word CMriginaliy Greek, but adopted into English from 
the German. Brandt. 

Sgula^TdsE,* 0. Relating to, or containing, schist} having 
a slaty texture. LytdL. 

B^HlB^TOys,* a. Relating to schist } schistose. Louden. 
S£!Htz'9-p6D,* n. r<rx»§^wO {Zool.) A long-tailed, decapod 
crustacean. Brandt. 

BfJHdL'^R, (skSl'gr) •• [echolansy L.] One who learns of 
a master ; a pupil : — one who has a learned education , a 
proficient in learning, particularly classical learning ; a 
man of letters } a literary man : a man of books : — one 
who, in an English university, belongs to the foundation 
of a college, and who has a portion of its revenues. 
tSj0HQ-LXR^{-TY,(8k9dkr'9-tQ) n. [acXohirttd, old Fr.] Schol- 
arship. B. Jotiaon. 

Sje:H5L'^R-LlKE, a. Becoming a scholar ; like a scholar. 
BiEHdL^^R-LVy^a. Relating to, or like, a scholar. Chambera. 
SehAl^ar-lv,* ad. In the manner of a scholar. Shak. 
BjCJIIOl^XK-bhIp, n. Learning: literature, knowledge; 
literary education : — an exhibitlou or maintenance for a 
scholar. 

BjC^HP-lXs'tic, o. {acholay aeholastiaisy L.] Pertaining to 
a school or schools, particularly to the schools, learn- 
ing, theology, and philosophy of the middle ages: — pe- 
dantic I needlessly subtle. — Scholaatie philosophvy the 
method of philosophizing which was practised by the 
schoolman, or in the schools and universities, of the 
middle, (NT dark, ages. — SnholaaUc theology, according to 
Haliain, ‘‘was an endeavor to arrange the orthodox 
system of the church, such as authority had made it, ac- 
cording to the rules and methods of the Aristotelian 
dialectics, and sometimes upon premises supplied by 
metaphysical reasoning.’* 

Schq-lXs'tic, n. An adherent to scholastic philosophy 
or theology , a schoolman. 

SjeHp-i.Xs'T|-CXL, a. [acholasUeua. L.] Relating to the 
school^ scholasticism, or scholustirs , scholastic. 
BjeHp-LAa^Tl-c.^L-LV, ad. In a scholastic manner. 

B£U q-lXs^T|-c1$m, (sk9-las't9-8lzin) a. The scholastic 
philosophy or mode of philosophizing. Warton. 
BEHd'Li-XaT, n. [a^haattsy ll] A name given to the 
old grammarians, or critics, who used to write notes or 
annotations on the margins of the manuscripts of the 
ancient classical authors ; a writer of explanatory notes. 
Beu5-L}-Xs’Tic, a. Pertaining to a scholiasL 
tS€iiO'L|-AZ£, t>. n. To write notes. Milton. 
jSeNdL’i-cxii, a. rscXeliciur, L-1 Scholastic. Halea. 
SeJBrO'JLf-bNy (skoO^-hn) n. [Gt J[ Same as seXehum. Spenaer. 
Sf! ad' Lf-I^My (sk5'l9-am) n. [L.] pi. L. SffHO'Lf-di 
Eng. 8 C/Ho'l|-0mi^. An annotation ; an explanatory 
note or observation. 

fS/EHS'LV, (skS'l^) A. [aekotU. Pr. ; aekoliumy L.] Ap ex- 
planatu^ note , scholium. Hooker. 
tSPHd’LY, (skO'l?) V. n. To write expositions. Hooker, 
BjCHddL, (skdl) n. [aekolUy L.; aeolty Sax.; achultyOer., 
aeholty Teut.J A place for elementary instruction ; a place 
of discipline and instruction ; a seminary ; a place of 
literary education : an academy ; a university ; a state of 
instruction ; — the docblne, system, or practice of any one 
set of teachers : —a particular class devoted to any sys- 
tem or art ; as the French aehool of painting: — the age 
of the church and form of theology succeeding that of 
the fathers ; so called because this mode of treating re- 
ligion arose fVom the use of academical disputations. 
Sanderaon. 

SeUbftLyV. a. [t. tCHOOLBO} pp, SOHOOLtirO, SCHOOLID.] 
To instruct , to train , to teach with superiority ; to tutor. 
Sj6Mti6Li,* a. Rdatlng to a srhool or to education ; scholas- 
tic ; as, “ aehoel divinity,** “ a aehool divine.** Leeks. 
SaihMl^-book,* (-bilk) a. A book used in scluKda. Jod- 
rsO. 


(skdPbtn) a. A boy that atteadt sdiCMk 
SendfiL'-BRiftB,* a. Educated in a scbool. OsiqNf. 
SEHddXi'-DXMB, a. A schoolmistress. Eekard, 
SjBndOL^-DXv, n.,- pt BCHd6L^«DXY9. Time in whleh 
youth are sent to school. Shak. 

SjeH56L'-Dj-vlNE',* n. One versed in, or supporting, scho* 
lastic theology ; a schoolman. Blackatone. 
S£h65l'-d(-v/n^|-TY,'^ n. Scholastic theology. Aadiaon, 
tSiBHddL'ER-V, n. Precepts , schooling. Spenaer. 
S£UddL^-F£i.-Ldw, f-skdl'i^l-ld) n. One bred at the same 
school ; a fellow-student. 

SiCHdOL'-jeiYRL,'* n. A girl that attends school. Roberta, 
Si6ii65L’-H5fisE, n. A bouse in which a school is kept. 
SjeuddL^iNo, X. Instruction ; learning at scbool ; expense 
for instruction : — a lecture ; a reprimand. 
Sj0iid5L^MAlD, n. A girl at school. Shak. 

SeaddL'MXN, n.ipL SCHOOLMEN. A scholastic; one 
versed in, or a writer oC, scholastic divinity or philoso- 
phy. 

SeH65L^MXs-TipR, n. One who teaches a school. 
Sj0H6dL'MlS-TRE8s, n. A woman who teaches a school. 
S£:uddL'-Rd5M,* a. A room in which a scbool is kept. 
Aah. 

SEHddL^-TXuoHT,* (-tkut) o. Taught at or in school. 
Ooldamtth. 

ScHd&L'-TH]9-5E'Q-9V,*^ n. Scibolastic divinity. CXona- 
bera. 

SjBHddN'^R, n, [seXuwer, Ger.] A small, sharp-built ves- 
sel, having two masts, with small top-masts and fore-and- 
aft sails. A schooner carries a fore-top and a top-gallant 
sail. 

SCHORL,* (shbrl) n. [aeorl, Swed.l (Afm.) A brittle min- 
eral, usually occurring in black prismatic crystals. Brande. 
S9H6 rl^ts,* n. (Mm.) A name sometimes given to to- 
paz. Dana. 

S9HbRL’ovs,'*' a. Relating to or containing shorl. Dana. 
ScuRfilGHT, (skrSt) n. A fish. Ainaworth. 

SCHRODE,* n. A young or sinall codfish, split and salted 
for cooking : — written also acrode. C. Broton. 
ScI'a-grXph,* r. The section of a building to show its 
inside ; sciannpliy Aah. 

scH-ISx^'^cal,- ! “• •“ *■>«• 

ScI-a-grXpu'I-c^l-ly,* ad. According to sciagraphy. 
Smart. 

Sci-Xa'RA-PHy, (sl-ftg'rs-f?) n. [aetagrapkie, Fr. ; exiaypa 
(pta, Gr.] Art of sketching : — the art or act of casting and 
delineating shadows: — art of dialling. — {Arch.) The 
section, or profile of a section, of a building, cut In its 
length and breadth, displaying its interior : — written also 
aetography. 

ScI-Xm'a-jCHV, See SciOMxcHr. .Tohnaon. 
ScI-A-TH£R'iC, I a. [oKiafirtoiKd;.] Belonging to a sun- 
Scl-X-THfiR'i-CAL, I dial. Browne. See Bciothbrio. 
8 cI-a-th£r'i-cal-lv, ad. After the manner of a sun-dial. 
Scl-XT'ic,* a. Elating to sciatica; sciatical. Burney, 
ScI-Xt'jc, n. Same as aciaUca. Pope. 

ScI-Xt'i-CA, (8 l-ai'9-k?) n. [tnatigufy Fr. ; iaehiadica paaaiOy 
L.] n. {Med.) A rheumatic ufilection of the hip Joint ; the 
hip gout. 

ScI-Xt'I-cal, a. Relating to sciatica , afflicting the hip. 
ScF^nce,' ( sl'^ns) n. [Fr. , acientia. L.] Knowledge; 
knowledge methodically digested and arranged ; a branch 
of knowledge , a body of truths or principles : any 
species of knowledge or art : — one of the seven liberal 
arts or sciences of the ancients, namely, grammar, 
rhetoric, logi«% arithmetic, music, geometry, astrono- 
my.— Abatract aciencey the knowledge of reasons and 
their conclusions. — Maturpl acience, the knowledge of 
causes and effects, and of the laws of nature. — Sctancey 
08 distinguished from literature, is a branch of knowledge 
which is made the subject of investigation with a view 
to discover and apply first principles. 
fSci'^NT, a. [saena.L.] Skilful; knowing. Coekeram. 
ScL&rd TFtty* ad. [L.T (Law) Knowingly. Bouvier. 
tScl-EN'TiAL, (sl-en'shfil) a. Producing science. B. Jonaon. 
ScI-?N-TlF'|C, a. [aetent^flguBy Fr . ; aclenUa and faeioy L.] 
Elating to science ; conformed to the rules of science ; 
versed in science ; producing certainty ; learned. 
SoI-BN-TlF'i-c^L, 0. Relating to science ; scientific. 
Bc!-iN-TTF'i ad. In A scientific manner. 

SolL'f-cliTy* ad. [L.] {Law) Truly ; certainly ; that is to 
say , to wit. Whiahaw. 

Sc1l'l|-tIne,* n. XChem.) Tie peculiar bitter principle 
obtained fVom the ^uill, or the bulbous root of the acdla 
maritma. Brande. 

SclM'}-TXR, (8lm’9-t9r) n. See Sotmbtah and Oimbtbh. 

tt YN'c6lD,* a. A shor^footed saurian reptile. Brands, 
IN-C9-ID'|-XN,* n. {Zool.) A species of saurian ; sem- 
coid. P. 0^ 

tSclNK, (sink) R. An abortive or slunk calf. Ainnoor^ 
SclN'TfL-LXNT, a. [aeintiUanay L.] Sparkling} emitting 
sparks. Orttn. 

SoIn'til-lXte, e. n . [semnUZa, L.] [i. schvtiixated ; yp. 
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•ciVtiLLATiMo, MiliiTiuurrmD.] To tporUe ; to oiait 
pparka. 

8oin-tix^lX'tiok, n. Act of •cintiUating ; aparks emlttod. 

0cT-do'Sj^<PHYi* »• See Soiaoeapht. 

Scl'Q'Ll^M) H. [aetoluMf L.] Superficial knowl- 

edge or learning. BrU» Ortt. 

ScT'Q-LtST, csl'9-ll«t) n. One of auperflcial knowledge. 

|ScI'<)-LoOs, a. Superficially or imperfectly knowing. 

HototU. 

(al-Um'a-k?) [sl-dm^g-k?, W. P. J. F. JT. 
8m. fFb.i skl-^m^ 9 -k 9 , &] a. [actttmatkUj Fr. ; a ta and 
naxfit Or.] Battle with a shadow. Cowley. — Written 
also aaamachy. 

Sci'q-MAn-cy,* a. Divinntion by shadows; the art of 
raising or calling up |lux'>ts. Orabb. 

BvVoVj (si'vn) a. [Fr.J A sinull twig. See Crow. 

8ci-OP'T|c,* or Sci-6p'tric,* a. Applied to a ball, used 
in the camera obscura, fur giving motion to a lens. Brande. 

Bc 1 - 9 -th£;r'J 9 ,* a. The sciuthenc telescope is an instru- 
ment for adjusting the time, by means of the shadow. 
Crabb. 

ScI'rb FA'cf-j^a. ( 8 l'r 9 -f a'sh^-^is) n. TL.] “Cause it to 
be known.” — (Law) A judicial writ hiunded upon some 
record, and requiring the defendant to show cause why 
the plamtitr should nut have tiie advantage of such rec- 
ord , or, when it is issued to repeal letters-patent, why 
the record should not be annulled and vacated. 

8je]R-RU6s'}-TYy (8k}r-r5s'9-t9) n. State of being scir- 
rhous ; an induration of a gland. 

S£lR'RHOt;s, (skir'rhus) a. Having a gland indurated. 

BcIr'rhvs, (akir'rvs) [skir'rus, S. fV. Ja. K. Sw.] n. 
[acirrs, Fr. ; Gr.] pL L. sunlit' Rf, Eng. s/DHlR^- 

rV8-?9> (Jaed.) An induration of a glund, forming an 
indolent tumor not readily suppurating, and at first un- 
attended by discolorutum of the skin. — Skimetimes 
written schirrhus and skirrhus. “ This word is 

sometimes, but improperly, written sckirru>if with the k 
in the first syllable instead of the last . and Railey and 
Penning have given ns two aspirations, and spelt it 
schirrhus , both of which modes of spelling the word are 
contrary to the general analogy of orthography , for, as the 
wttrd comes from tlie Greek <r- the latter r, only, 

can have the aspiration, as the nrst of these double let- 
ters has always the sptrUus le>iis , and the e, in the first 
8\llalile, arising from tlie Greek a, and not the Xt no 
inure reason can be given for placing the A after it, by 
spelling It f,chtrrus, than there is for spelling scene, from 
aKT\vf\^ ichciie } or sceptre^ from CAijTrpos, scheptre. The 
most correct Latin orthography confirms this opinion, by 
sptlliog the word in question scirrhus i and, according to 
the mohl settled analogy of our own lanj^age, and the 
constant rnetliod of pronouncing words from the Greek 
and Latin, the c uuglit to be soft before the % in this 
word, and the first sjll.ihlo should he pronounced like the 
first of syr-tnire^ Sir-t-u«,&c. Whatever might have been 
the occasion of the false orthography of this word, its 
false pronunciation seems fixed beyond recovery.” Walker. 

tScis-cj-TA'Tipiv, w, {scxscitatus^ L.] Inquiry. Bp. Hall. 

Bcts'si^L,* (sls's^l) n. 'J'he clippings of metals produced 
in manufacturing them: — slips or plates of metals out 
of which circular blanks have been cut for the purpose 
of coinage. Brands. 

f6cls'S}-BLR, (sls's^-hl) a. L.] Scissile. Bacon. 

Scls'siLB, (sls'sjl) a. [Fr. ; seisstlis^ L.] Capable of being 
cqt or divided smoothly by a sharp edge. ArbuthnoU [r.J 

Bci^'^lQN, (sTzh'^nJl n. [Fr. , sctssio^ L.J Act of cutting. 

( 8 lz'z 9 rz) n. pL [sewiror, L. ; eiseaux^ Fr.] A cut- 
ting instrument, formed like shears, with two blades 
movable on a pivot ; small sheaia : — sometimea written 
eisorsj eisars, ciiars^ and setssars, 

fScl^'^VRE, (slzh'yr) n. [scwjmra, L.] A crack j a rent, a 
fissure. Hammond. 

BciTE,* (sit) n. See Sit*. 

ri. [seturus^ L.] (Zool.) A rodent of the 
squirrel tribe , a squirrel. Brande. 

Bjcla-v5'n|-an,* n. A native or inhabitant of Sclavonia. 
Ency. — Written also Slavonian. 

Bpi.j^-vP'nj-jJlN, I 0 . Relating to Sclavonia, or the (Schtm) 

Sjb’JL.A-v6N'jc, i people of Sclavonia. 

SjBL^-RttT'jc, a. [scierotique, Fr. : nK^ffpoSt Gr.] Hard: — 
an epithet of one of the coats of tlie eye. Ray. 

8g:L9-RdT'|C, n. {Med.) Medicine which hardens and con- 
solidates. [eyo. Brande. 

BieL?-a6T'|-CA,* «• {Anat.) One of the membranes of the 

Bcoat, (sksti V. a. To stop a wheel. Bailey. See Scotch. 

8c6»8% tt* > ^ Raspings of ivorv or other 

bard sutmtanees ; dross of metals ; potashes. Chambers. 

8c6fF, (skbf) o. f». [schoppettf TeuL] [». soorFcD : pp. 
scorn wo, icorrao.] To treat with mockery, ridicule, or 
contempt ; to mock , to jeer. 

Bc^FF, V. a. To Jeer ; to treat with scoffk. JDatherby. 

• BofiFF, n. Ridicule ; mocke^; Jeer; expression of scorn. 

BoOpf'^R, h. One who scofil; ndiculer; saucy seomer. 

BcdwF'ftiQ,* p, a. Jeering ; inclined to scofiT. 


8oOPV'|lt»,^ «. Act of repilinf ; jaariw TUlotmm, 
BcdpF^INCHbir, sd. In eontom^; in rkiiciile. JBroome. 
ScdirD, V. •. JscAsIdsn. Tout*] [i. eooutao ; pp. sooloiwo^ 
scoLoao ] To rail with rude clamor ; to gpeak to another 
in reproacbfril language , to quarrel olanMnousty and rude- 
ly. Shak. 

Scold, e. a. To chide ; to rate. HoweXU 
Bc5ld. %. A clamorous, rude, foul-mouthed woman. Swifu 
ScdLD'f n, n. One who scolas or rails* Oseawr. 
ScdLD'iNO, n. Clamorous, rude language. South, 
ScdLD'iNO,* p. a. Using loud and reproachful language. 
ScQLD')Na-LV, ad. With rude clamor, like a scold. 
Sc6L'^:-ciTE,* %. [<r«wAi 7 f.] {Min.) A crystallized min- 
eral ; the needlestone. Dana. 

SoOl^LQP, n. A shell-fish. Properly soaUap. See Scallof. 
8 c6l'lpp> V. a. See Scalxof. 

Sc6l-9-PEn'dr^, n. [scotopendrcy Fr. ; orxoXosIvJpa, Gr.] 
A venomous serpent, an earwig. Bryant. — [oeolopendrh 
unt, L.] An herb. Ainsworth. 

SedM^B^R,* ». A sea-fish ; the mackerel. lidL 
ScdM'Bip RbfD,* It. A fish of the mackerel tribe. Brands. 
fSedMM, n. [scemma, L.} A bufibon ; a muck ; a Jeer. 
Foiherby. 

Sconce, (skSns) a. [jcAontM, Teut. ; skansa^ 8u. Ootb.j 
The head : — the head or part of a candlestick in which the 
candle is inserted : — a pensile candlestick, genemily with 
a looking-glass to reflect the light. [A fixed seat or sJielf 
Local.] A mulct, or fine. Johnson. --^{ForL) A small fort 
for the defence of a pass, a river, dtc. 

Sconce, v. a. [t. icowced; pp. ■cowoiwo, •oowokd.] To 
mulct , to fine. Warton. [Low.] 

Sc56p, n. [schoepSy Teut.] A kind of large ladle ; a vessel with 
a long handle, used to lade water: — an instrument fur 
making hollows : — a surgical instrument ; — a sweep ; a 
stroke. 

Sc6bP, V. a. [sehorpen^ Teut.] [u scooped; pp. sooopiwa, 
SCOOPED.] To lade out , to empty by lading ; to make 
hollow , to remove, so as to leave a liollow. 

Sc5<ip'?R, n. One who scoops ; a waterfowl. 
Sc65p'-Wh££l,*». A large wheel having scoops fastened 
in Its periphery, or having buckets around the circumfer- 
ence. Loudon. 

Scope, n. [oeopue, L.] The limit of intellectual view , aim ; 
intention , drift , thing aimed at ; tendency ; final end ; 
room ; space. [Liberty ; license ; excess ; sally. SAa*.] 
ScOp'i-porm,* a. Having the form of a broom. Smart. 
fSettp'P^T, t>. a. To lade out. Bp. Hall. 

jscSp'TpcAL, i [o’'f‘*>»rrudj.] Scoffing. Hammond. 
tSedP'v-DOOs, o [ocopuloous, L.1 Rocky. Baxley. 
jScoR'BCTE, ». [ocoritttiw, L.] The scurvy. Parchas. 
ScpR-BO'T|c, I a. Rt’lutifig to the scurvy , diseased with 
ScpR-BO'T|-CAL» ) scurvy. Wiseman. 
ScpR-BO'Tj-CAL-Ly, od. With or m the scurvy. Wiseman. 
fScORCE, n. Exchange. Spenser. SeeScoasB. 

Scorch, v. a. ft. scobched ; pp. sooacHiwo, icobcmed.] 
To burn siiperncialiy ; to burn. 

Scorch, v. n. To be burnt superficially ; to be dried up. 
Scorch p. a. Burning superficially. 
ScoRCU'jNG-FftN'N^L, B. A plant ; the deadly enrroL 
Scor'D|-Dm, n. [L.] A plant ; the water-germander. 
Sc5re, n. [skoraf loel.] A notch, long incision, or mark, 
used to denote a number ; an account kept by notches, 
hues, or marks , a mark ; a line ; account ; — reason ; sake ; 
motive: — the number twenty. — (Afus.) The original 
draughtof the whole composition, in which the several 
parts are marked. 

Score, e. a. [t. icoasD; pp. soobiwo, scobed.] To mark, 
as by Incision, or with parallel grooves *, to mark *, to cut ; 
to set down as a debt ; to impute ; to charge. 

ScoR'i^R* n. One who scores an instrument for mark- 
ing timber. Loudon. 

ScfyRf-A, n. [L,l pi. soOfRpjB. Ashes, dross, or slag, 
from a smelting mrnace ; dross ; rejected matter ; volcan- 
ic cinders. [dross. C/re. 

Sc6-ri-a'ceoV8,* (skS-rp-K^shys) a. Relating to or like 
8 c6-R|-ppcA'TipN, n. Act of scorifying; change to scoria. 
8c6'rj-f6rm,* o. Resembling scorie. Smorf. 

Sco'Rj-FY,* V. a. To reduce to scona or dross. Smart. 
8c6r'|-l1T£,* n. (JIftn.) A sienitic mmeral. JDana. 
Sco'rI-oDs, o. Dfoasy; recrementitious. Br wne. [r-I 
Scorn, e. a . [seAemsn, TeuL ; eseomer ^ old Fr.] [i. icorwxo ; 
pp, sooRMwo, scoRWEO.] To hold in extreme contempt ; 
to disdain , to despise ; to slight ; to contemn. 

Scorn, v. n. To show contempt ; to disdain. 

Bc6rn, n. [escamef old Fr.] Extreme contempt; act of 
contempt ; object of eontein^ ; disdain. — [t To thtide scorn, 
to disdain ; to bold unworthy of regard. Stdney. — 7h 
lauph to seom, to deride as contemptible. MattJ 
Sc6rn']9 R, n. One who scorns; despiser; scofiTer. 
ScdRN'pfrL, a. Ftllefi with scorn ; showing contempt: con 
temptiious; disdainful. 

8 cdRN'pOL-LY, ad. With scorn ; rontempUiously. 
SedRN^pOL-Nfiss,* ti. duality of being scornful. Ash 
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«. Act of eoBteniA or diadola. Pc. esxitt. 
tfik^iVsv'Yt «• Po oorytog •eora. Mirror Jbr Md^» 
do6e’<m>ITB,* n, (Ml».) An oiMoiate of copper. JDans. 
6o5R'rH>Hf m [Ft. : oco^t L.] An Insect, or smell raptUe, 
resembling e ereb, heTing in its uU a venomous sting : — a 
scourge of cruel effect : -.a sea«fish : — the eighth sign in 
the sodiac. [annual, and some perennial. 

8o5R'PK>N-ORXa«, » A genus of idants, some of them 
Scda'Pl-QN-SJlN'N^a. Aperennial plant ; thesrv«tm.Jlther. 
Sc5r'pi<PN*^TXil, i a. Names of pktnU or herbs, .dm*- 
6cbR'P|-pN-WoET, I worth. 

fScoRSE, V. u. To barter ; to exchange ; to chase. Spmoor. 
fScbRSE, V. m. To deal ; to barter. B. JomMm. 

i ScoRSE, n. Exchange ; barter, ^tenser, [JEHndmarth. 
IcoR'T^-TQ-RV,* a. Relating to prostitution or lewdness. 
6 c5r'za,* n. [It.J (Afta.) A species of epidute. Dana. 
ScbR-ZQ-v&'Rhf R* (Ret.) A genus of plants, viper’s- 
grass. Crabb. 

8cdT, n. [sceot. Sax., part or portion^ in the sense of eontrt- 
butwn or toe.] Same as oatot or tkoi ; a payment , tax ; 
reckoning. — It is an old word, which is used in some 
forms, as acoUfreet — also ** paying aoot and let, »» {Emg. 
law) 1. e., paying parochial rates. 

8odT. n. [Scottu, L.j A native of Scotland ; a Scotchman. 
ScdT'lLE,* M. (Late) An offence of which a public officer 
was guil^ who kept an alehouse in his district. fFhtshaw. 
ScdTCU, V. a. [i scoTOHXD ; pp. icutohino, iootohed.I j 
To cut with shallow incisions. Shak. To stop a wheel 


To cut with shallow incisions. Shak. To stop a wheel 
by putting something, as a stone, under it : ~ to pack, as 
hemp. 

ScdTCU, fi. A slight cut ; a shallow incision. Shak. 

ScdTCU, a. Relatmg to Scotland, its inhabitants, or lan- 
guage } Scottish. 

ScdTCU-CdL'LpPS, n, pU Veal cut into small pieces. 

SodTcHED-CdL'LQpa, (skdtcht-) n. pL Scolch-collops. 

ScdTCH'-riD'DL.E,* n. The itch. [A cant term.] Scott. 

SodTCH'-FlR^n. A species of fir or pine : — mure properly 
Seoteh-mne. F^arm. Eney. 

SodTCU'-HdP'PgR^, lupL A play In which boys hop over 
lines or scotches in the ground. Locke, 

SedTOU'-RdsE,* a. A species of very thorny rose. Booth. 

ScdTCH'-Tuia'TLE,* rthls'sl) n. A species of thistle : — the 
emblem in the arms or the Scotch nation. Booth, 

Sed^TfR,* ft. (OnutA.) A species of black duck or diver. 
BroMde. 

SodT'-FEfiS, a. Without payment , untaxed ; unhurt. 

• tSedTH,* V. a. To wrap in darkness. Sidney. 

Scd'Ti-^.* rskS'sh^-fi) ft. (Jirch.) A semicircular cavity or 
channel, between the ton, in the bases of columns j a 
hollow moulding ; a cavetto. Francis. 

Scd'Tiax, 11 . A schoolman or scholastic who followed Zhins 
Scotus, in opposition to Thomas Aquinas. 

ScdT-o-DlN^}-^,* n. (Jtfisd.) Giddiness, with imperfect vis- 
ion. Brands. 

SodT'o-GEAPH,**' n. An instrument with which a person 
who is blind or who is in the dark may write. Manndor. 

SedT^Q-af Vi Tu [ffsdruifta.] A dizziness causing dimness of 
sight. B. Jonson. 

Scots,* o. Scottish : Scotch. Sir W. Scott. 

ScdT^TgR-lRG, R. A boyish sport in Herefordshire, Eng- 
land, of burning a bundle of pease-straw at the end of 
harvest. Bailey. 

ScdT^Ti-cIgu, n. A Scottish Idiom, word, or phrase. 

BodT^TfSH, a. Relating to Scotland, its inhabitants, or 
language : Scotch. Stewart, [Dana. 

SooOl'I^E-XTX,* n. [Min.) A mineral allied to Thomsonite. 

SodOif'DRXL, R. [seondamolo, It.J A mean rascal; a low, 
petty villain ; a knave. « 

Sc50n'DRXL, o. Base ; disgracefil ; vile. Warbwrton, 

Sc50n'DRXX.-X9M, r. Baseness ; rosi^lity. Cotgraoe. 

Sc50r, V. a. [Bumiwnf M. Goth. ; skerer^ Dan. ; scAurcR, D.l 
[i. SCOURED } m. scouRirro, scoured.] To rub hard with 
sand or any thing rough, iu order to clean the surface , to 
purge violently ; to cleanse , to remove by scouring ; to 
clear away. — Isearrere, It.] To pass swiftly over. 

SedfiE, e. R. To perfOTm the office of cleaning ; to clean ; to 
be purged or lax : — to range , to run ; to scamper. 

SedUE^XR. a. One who scours ; a cleaner ; a purge. 

IjScotiEG* (akilij) "skUij, «. IF. P. J. E. F. K. Sm. Wb. f 
skGiJ, Jo.'] a. [sMOsugie, Ft. ; ecorsag^ It. ; oarrigia^ L.] 
A whip ; a lash ; an inrtrument of discipline ; a punish- 
ment , a vindictive affliction : — -one that afflicts, harasses, 
or destrojrs a cause of great injuiy or destruction. 

UScotiEGE, V. 0 . [i. soouaoBO ; pp scoueoiro, scourged.] 
To lash with a whip ; to whip severely ; to punish ; to 
chastise ; to chasten. 


running. 

^cdUESX, (skfirs) e. «. To barter. See Scobsb. 

SodOT, R. [eeeowUy old Fr.] One who is sent pdvily to ob- 
serve the state or motions of an enemy j a spy. fA high 
rock. Orem. North of England.] 


SedffT, •. R. [i. soouTBD ; fp. scovTiira, sootnrM J To ja 
out in order to observe the motions of an enemy private- 
ly i **— to sneer. 

ScoffT,* V. a. To travel over In searching or pursuing 
SvtA. To r^eet with contempt : — to boot out or away , 
to ridicule. Bichardsen. ** Unauthorized till of late years, 
but getting into good use.*’ Smart. 

SGdv^L,(skQv^vl)R. [seepay L.] A sort of mop; a malkin. 
Seddr,* R. A flat-bottomed boat. See Bxow. 

SediVL, V. R. [f. soowexo; pp. scowuifo, soowlbo.] To 
frown ; to pout ; to look angry, sour, or sullen. 

SoddrL, V. a. To drive scowliiigly. MUton. [E.1 
SoddrL. n*. Look of sullenneas or displeasure ; frown. 
Scdd^L'iNG-JUYy ad. With a frowning and sullen look. 
SoeAb'BLB, (skfkb'bi; V. n. [krabbele^ schrabbeny Teut.j [u 
SCRABBLED ; vp. fcRABBLiRo, SCRABBLED.] To make Un- 
meaning or ime marks ; to scribble ; to scrawl : — to strive 
to catch with the hands; to scramble; to struggle; to 
claw ; to crawl or paw, as on the floor or ground. Holr 
loway. [Provincial in England, and colloquial in Amer- 
ica.] 

SceAb'blb,* r. Act of scrabbling ; a scribble ; a scramble. 
Holloway. 

SoeAf'fle, o. n. To scramble , to struggle ; to scrabble. 
Brockett. [Local, England ] 

BcrXg, R. Anything thin or lean or rough. — A scrag ot 
mutton is the end of the neck. 

ScrAg'abd, a. Rough j uneven ; rugged ; scraggy. 
ScsAG'j6Bi>-Nffss, n. State of being scragged. 
ScrAg^G|-LY, ad. Meagrely ; leanly ; roughly. Cotgraoe. 
ScrAg'gi-nBss, n. State of being scraggy; roughness. 
SceAg^gY) I«an ; thin ; rough ; rugged , uneven. 
ScrAm'ble, (skr&m'bl) y. r. [t. scrambled , pp. scram- 
BLiifo, SCRAMBLED.] To cotch at any thing eagerly with 
the hands ; to catch with haste preventive of another , to 
struggle ; to climb by the help of the hands. — Scrabble is 
used in the same sense in England and the United States , 
also acraffiey provincially in England. Brockett. 
ScrAm'ble, 7l Eager contest with others for something , 
act of one who scrambles. 

ScrAm'blbe, r. One who scrambles. 

ScEANCH, tJ. a. [sekrantseuy D.] To crush between the teeth 
with noise , to craunch , to scrunch. BrocketL [Local, Eng.] 
ScrAnk^Y»* a. Lank. Blackwood. See Skrankit. 
SceAn'NBL, a. Slight ; poor , worthless. MUton. [R.J 
SceAp, n. A little piece ; a fragment; crumb ; small parti- 
cle, as of meat ; a slip, os of paper, properly scrip. .—pL 
The husky, skinny residuum of melted fat. Forby. 
ScrAp'-Book,* (-bfik) n. A book composed of scraps or 
small pieces cut out of newspapers, &c. WUlard. 

ScrApe, V. a. [schrapeny D.] [l scraped; pp. scraping, 
SCRAPED.] To deprive of the surface by the light action of 
a sharp instrument, to rub the surface from an edge ; 
tc clean by rubbing; to erase , to act on a surface with a 
grating noise ; to gather by penurious or tnfling diligence. 
ScrApe, v. n. To make a harsh noise ; to play ill on a fid- 
dle , to draw the foot on the ground or floor ; to make an 
awkward bow. — To scrape aemuiintancey to curry favor by 
bows, or to insinuate into one’s familiarity. 

ScrApe, n. Difficulty ; a bad situation or trouble caused by 
ill conduct. Warbwrton. [Low.] The sound of the foot 
drawn over the floor ; a bow. 

ScRAP'Bit, n. One who scrapes ; an instrument for scrap 
ing : — a miser ; a scrape-penny : — a vile fiddler. Cowley. 
SceAp-|-A'na>* n. pi. A collection of scraps. Ec. Reo. [r.] 
ScRAP’iNG,* R. The act of one that scrapes ; the portion 
or matter srraped off. 

ScrAt, r. An hermaphrodite. Skinner. [Obsolete or local.] 
fScRAx, V. a. jesoraty Ang. Nor.] To scratch. Burton. 
tScRAT, V. R. To rake ; to search. Mirror for Mag. 
Scratch, v. a. [kratieny Ger. , kratsuy Su.] [i. scratched ; 
pp. SCRATCHING, SCRATCHED.] To tear or mark with some- 
thing sharp or pointed, as the nails , to wound slightly ; 
to hurt slightly with any thing pointed or keen : — to rub 
with the nails : — to write or draw awkwardly. 

Scratch, R. An incision ragged and. shallow ; laceration 
by scratching, as with the nails ; a slight wound. 
ScrAtch^BR> n. One who scratches. 

ScrAtch'b?> n* pk Cracked ulcers in a horse’s foot. 
ScrAtoh'{NG-ly, ad. With the action of scratching. 8id> 
ney. 

iSoRA Wy n. [Ir. 4- Erse.] Surface or scurf. 8w\ft. 

ScrAwl, V. a. [corrupted fl'om serabbls.] [t. scrawled ; pp. 
SCRAWLING, SCRAWLED.] To drow Of mark irregularly or 
clumsily ; to scrabble ; to scribble. Sw\ft. 

ScrAwl, v. n. To write badly ; to scribble. 

ScrAwl, r. Unskilful and inelegant writing ; scrlbUa. 
ScrAwl']^r, r. A clumsy and inelegant writer. 

ScrAy. (skri) R. A bird cadled seehswaUow. Ray, [ley 
tSoR£'A~BLE, a. [sereabtluy L.] That may be spit out Bah 
Scr£ak, (skr0k) v. n, [ekraekoy Icel. ; ekrikOy Su. OoUl] 
[i. soaxARED;]!*. soRBAKiNo, SCREAKED.] To make ,a^ 
shrill or loud noise i to shriek , to creak. I^enser. [B.] 
Sor£ak, (skrffk) r. A sbriek ; a creak. Bp. BuU. 
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BckIam, (akrtaO «. m. flw«d.] fi tcuiAMso j pp, 

« jRSAiti ifo, • 0 B»AaniD.} To crv out ibnOy, «a in terror or 
afuny ; to ciy ebrilly ; to ihrieK ; to ecreech. 

BorIax. »• A ofarill, quick, loud cry of terror or pain. 
BorSak'VR, R* One who ecreame : —a eoit of bird. 
fiOE££cH, V * fu [eferaeika, Icel. j [i. toaxBCHxn } pp, scaxcoii- 
ino, •OKJcxcMxo.] To cry out, as in terror or anguiih ; to 
■cream ; to cry aa an owl or a night-owl. 

Bcr££ch. ti. a cry of bmrror and anguiab : a fcream. 
BcrSScu'o^l, a. An owl that hooU in the night. 
8 or££d,* n. (.ircA) A wooden rule for ninnmg mould- 
inn:— the extreme guide on the margin of walls and 
ceilings for floating to, by the aid of the rules. Brande, 
£}CR££n, n. [ererem, old Fr.j Something to intercept or con- 
ceal \ something to exclude light, beat, or cold , a slight 
panition : — a coarse sieve ; a riddle to sift sand. 

Bcr££r, e. a. fi toaxxirxo j pp. icaxcivirfo, scRssrrxD.] 
To protect from heat, light, or cold : to cover ; to shield , 
to shelter; to conceal, to hide. — femw, crevi, L.] To 
sift ; to riddle. Evelyn, 

Screw, (skrfl) a. [seroses, D. ; sscroas, old Pr.] A cylinder of 
wood or metal grooved spirally : — one of the mechanical 
powers, used in pressing. — When the spiral thread is up- 
on the outside it the cylinder, it is called a male screw ; 
when cut along the inner surface of a hollow cylinder, a 
female screw ; — a nail grooved, which enters on being 
turned. 

8cREW,(skrd)«. a. [». seas wed ;pp. scaswiifa, screwed.] 
To turn or paove by a screw ; to fasten with a screw! — 
to deform by contortions ; to force ; to bring by violence , 
to squeeze ; to press ; to oppress by extortion. 

ScREW'ig:^ (skrO^^r) n. He or that which screws. 
8 crew'-JXck,* (skrt'i&k) n. A portable machine for rais- 
ing great weights bv the agency of a screw. P. Cyc. 
ScREW'-pRfcss,* ^skrd'pr^) n. A machine for commu- 
nicating pressure by means of a screw or screws. P. Cyc. 
BcR£W'-^H£LL,‘*'(skrfl'8h£l) n. Wreath-shell ; asea-ehell. 
Hamilton, 

Screw'>Tr££, (skrd'trS) n. A plant of the East and West 
Indies. 

tScRi-BA^Tioys, a. Skilful in, or fond of, writing. Barroiv, 
tScRlB''BET,* n. A painter’s pencil. Evelyn, 
ocrIb'BLE, (skrib'bl) v. a. [^acribot eeribiUo, h.} [t. scrib- 
B1.EU , pp. lORlBBLlNO, SCRIBBLED.] To Write WlthOUt 
care or elegance , to All with artless or worthless writ- 
ing ; to scrawl. 

ScKiB'BLE, V. n. To write without care or beauty. 
SoKiB'BLE, n. Worthless writing ; a scrawl. Boyle. \ 

8cRiB'BLE-M£NT,* ti. A Worthless or careless writing ; 
scribble. Southey. [R.] 

6cRiB'BLi;K, TI. One who scribbles , a petty author. 
Scribe, «. (Pr. ; smfta, D.] A writer ; a clerk ; a public 
notary : — a copyist, and, at the same time, an interpreter, 
teacher, or doctor of the law, among the Jews. 

Scribe,* v. a. [i. scribed, pp. scribirq, bcribed. 1 (Car.) 
To mark and adjust with compasses ; to tit the eage of a 
board, or one piece of timber or wood, to another. Brande. 
ScRiB'l^a,* n. Tile act of fitting the edge of one board to 
the surface of another. Crabh. 

ScrIg'gle,* V. n. To writhe ; to struggle or twist about 
with more or less force , to squirm \ to squiggle. Forty. 
[Local, Eng.] 

fScRriHijiR^ [ssertmeter, Fr.] A gladiator ; a fencing- 
roaster. Shak. 

BoRlSTPyO. [ikninpeB, Tent.] Short; scanty. BrocketU [North 
of Eng.] 

BcRjMP,* V. a. [t. SCRIMPED ; pp. scrimpinq, bcrimpeo.] To 
■pare ; to be niggardly of ; to make scant. Brackett. [North 
of Eng.] 

ScRlMP^N^ss,* n. Scantiness ; small allowance. Bai- 
ley. [r.] 

ScRlMP'TlpN,* n. A small portion ; a pittance. Forty. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.j [Spenser 

tScRiNE, n. [eertnium, L.] A shrine ; a chest , a coffer. 
BcRlBi^E^ V. Tt. TosbnnJc; to shrivel, to cringe. Forty. 
[Local, Eng.] 

ScRtP, n. [ekraemaf Icel.] A small bag ; a satchel, ^ak . — 
[eer^tiOf L.1 A schedule; a small writing; script: — a 
certificate of stock subscribed, or of shares iq a bank, or 
other stocks. 

tScRiP'PA<j^£, B* That which Is contained in a scrip. Skak. 
Script, n. [escr^t, old Pr. ; eeriptum, L.] [fA small writ- 
ing ; scrip Chaucer] An imitation of writing or manu- 
script in print. P. Cye,—{Lau>) An original instrument. 
Bouvter. 

ScRl^'TQ-RY. a. [oeriptoriiUf L,] Written ; not orally de- 
livered. SieVt. [R.] 

ScRlPT'V'R^^i (skrlpt'yv-r^J) a* Beloting to, or in accord- 
ance with, Benpture ; biblical. 

BcRiPT'V-BAL-lST,* n. Same as eeriptwiet. Smart, 

Script' ^ ^uRHty of being scriptural, .dPUem 
BcalPT'VRE, (skrYpt'yvO »• [eeriptuta, L.J Writing: — 
distinctivtJy, the Holy Scriptures ; the writings of the 
Old and New Testaments ; the Bible. 


ScrIpt'var,* (skrtpt'yvr) «• Belating to the Bible or the 
Scriptniee ; ecriiittinu. Mhou. 

ScR)P-TO'R|«ANt* *• Some os se p^tori st. JftwdUto. [R.] 
SoElPT'VR-lBT, n. One who odheree to, or is versed m, the 
Scripture, .atp, ikTuBeoma. 

ScRlYE'EYR, (skrJv'npr) [skrlv'npr, & fK P. J. & F.t 
skrlv' 4 n- 9 r, Jo. JT. Sm.] n. [ eorivanOf It. ; sscrivaui, old 
Fr.] fWmerly, one who drew contracts or any writings t 

— more recently, one whose business it was to place 
money at interest ; a kind of money-broker. Dryden. 

Sorq-bio'v-l^lTs,* a. (Bot.) Having little pits or hollows 
Loudon. 

SoRdF'v-l<A« *• [acrofiu L.] (Med.) A disouse character 
ized by a chronic swelling of the absorbent glniids, or by 
indurated glandular tumors, especially about the neck 
struma : — vulgarly called the kinyr'e emiL 
SoRdF'y-LODs, a. Diseased with, or partaking of, the 
scrofula. 

ScR6F'v-LOt)s-Nfiiss,* n. State of being scrofulous. Jitk, 
Bcr6g, It. A stunted shrub or bush. Brackett. [North of 
Eng.] ^ 

Scroll, (skrOl) n, [sscrous, old Fr.] A writing rolled oi 
I wrapped up; a roll of parchment. — (.Brch.) A consoli- 
dated or twisted ornament. 

Scrolled,* (skrBId) a. Inclosed In a scroll or roll. Pope. 
ScrO't^,* a. fielating to the scrotum. Mead. 
6or5'ti-f6rm,* o. (BoL) Formed like a double bag. Lou- 
don. 

ScrOt'o-cBle,* n. (JIfsd.) A hernia descending Into the 
scrotum. Dunffhsnn, 

ScRd'TVM^* n. [L.] (jtnat.) The bag containing the tes- 
ticles. Crabb. 

fSCROl^LE, n. fsirerottsUes, Fr ] A rascal , a wretch. Skak. 
ScrDb, e. a. [sxru^fra, Swed. ; echrobben^ D.] [t bcrubbsd j 
pp, scRUBBiNo, scrubbed.] To rub hard with something 
coarse and rough ; to scout. [Smart. 

ScrDb,* v. n. To work hard ; to be industrious and (Vugal. 
ScrDb, n. [sekrobber^ D.] A stunted or worn-out broom: 
something small and mean : — one who works hard and 
lives frugally or meanly , a niggardly person. 
ScrDb'b^d, a. Mean ; vile , worthless ; scrubby. Shak. 
ScRDB'By, a. Mean; vile; like a scrub. Sw{ft 
SceDpf. n. [fThe same with ecu^. Bailey.} The hinder 
part of the neck ; scuff. Forby. [Local, Eng.] 
SCR0NCH,*e. a To craiinch. Jenmnga. See Scratch. 
ScrD'PLE, ( skrd'pl) n. [eerupule^ Fr. , ecrupulm^ L ] Doubt; 
difficulty of determination ; perplexity ; any thing small : 

— a small weight; SO grains; the third part of acUrain. 
--patron.) A dfigit, Francia. 

SCRU'PLE, V. n. [t. semUBLED ; pp, SCRUrLIKO, SCRUFLED.] 

To doubt ; to hesitate. 

ScrO'ple, (Bkrd'pl) V. a. To doubt or hesitate about. Locke. 
ScrD'plyr, n. One who has scruples; a doubter. 
|ScrO'pv-lI8T,* n. One who doubts or scruples. Bhafteo- 
bury. 

tScRu'PV-l'IZE, V. a. To perplex with scruples. Mountajm. 
ScrD-PV-lOs'i-TV, n. State of being scrupulous ; doubt ; 

conscientiousness : tenderness of conscience. 
SCRft'pp-LODs, a. locrupuleuXf Fr. ; acmpulotmaj L.] Hav 
ing scruples or doubts ; exact , hard to satisfy, or be sat 
isfled, in determinations of conscience; conscientious; 
captious ; nice ; doubtful ; careftit , vigilant , cnittioita. 
ScR(y'PV-LODa-Ly,ad.In a scrupulous manner ; carefully ; 
nicely; anxiously. 

ScRft'py-LOOs-Nfiss, TI. The state of being scrupulous. 
ScRtJ'Tb'BLEf a. [acrutorf L.] That may be scrutinized or 
inquired into. Decay of Piety. [R.] {Badey. 

tScRV-TA'TiQN, B. {aerutoT.^ Uj Search ; examination. 
ScrV-tA'tqr, n. An Inquirer ; searcher, examiner. Halea, 
ScRtr-Ti-N££R', n. A searcher ; examiner of votes. Bailey. 

SCRtO'Tl-NlZE, V. a. [t. •CRUTiirizED ; pp. icRUTiffiziNa, 

SCRUTINIZED.] To examine closely , to inquire into, to 
investigate ; to piy into , to search. 

ScRt'Ti-NOCs, 0 . Captious ; fUll of inquiries. Denham, 
ScRft'Tj-NoCs-LV,* ad. By using scrutiny. MuttaJL 
fSCRfl'TI-NV, V, a. To scrutinize. Johnaon. 

ScrD'ti-NV, b. [sentfro, Fr. ; aerutiniumf L.] CarefUl in- 
quiry ; search ; close examination. 

ScrC-toire', (skrd-twbrO Fskrd-tSr'. S. W.P.J. E F.i 
8kriJ4w«r', Jo. K, Sw.] n X case of drawers for writing ; 
an escritoire. 

tScRftzE, V. a. To squeeze ; to compress. Spanaer. 

ScOd, V . n. [aquittire^ It. iakutta^ Swed.] [l wuddeo ; pp. 
SCUDDING, fcuDDED.] To flee or run with speed, to 
run, or to be driven wHh precipitation by the wind, as a 
ship. 

ScOd, V, a. To pass over quickly. ShenaUme. 

ScOd, n. A thin cloud driven by the wind. Dryden. 
ScDd'DLE, V. n. To run , to scud ; to scuttle. Sadeu. (R.) 
ScDpf,* n. The hinder part of the neck. Brookett [North 
of Eng.] — Bouph acuffi the lowest people ; the rabble. 
[Colloquial and vulgar. U. S.] 

ScDf'fle, n. owed.] A conftised quarrel; a tu- 

multuous broil ; a contest wuh the hands. 
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6cOr>L«, V. «. [i. tcurFLCo j •cvjrruiio, fccrruio.J 
To aCri^e or alruf gl« rougbly ^ to flgbt conftiwdly. 

BcDr^FL^Rt* n. One who ■cnfflot:*— an implement fbr 
cuuittg up weeds, and etirring the eurfhce of the ground. 
Fitrm* Eney. 

ficOa, v.a. [rJlpttgga, Swed.] To hide. G'reM.~>M. Atbel- 
tered place. C^ven DudecU [Local, Bng.] 

BcDli^ V. n. [sitolka, Su. Ooth.] To lurk in hiding-plaeea. 
See SKU 1 .K. 

ScClk'^r, n. A lurfcer. See Skvlkbr. 

Sc Dll, n. A short oar ; an oar at the stem of a boat [A 
small boat. Sherwood. A rower of a cockboat Hudthraa. 
A shoal, as of fish, fililak.] The bone of the head. See 
SatLL. 

6c Dll « v. a. To impel a boat by an oar. Faleoner. 

ScDll'cAp, n. A headpiece : — a plant See Skullolp. 

ScOll'j^r, n. [skiolaj ^th.l One who sculls or rows a 
boat ; — [a cockboat. Dryden.] 

BcDl'l^k-V, n. [sAwlo, Icel., or Mc«MUe,old Pr.] The place 
where culinary utensils, as kettles or dishes, are cleaned 
and kept 

BcDll'iqn, (skiil'yvn) n. [sculier, old Fr.] A low domes- 
tic servant ; one who washes the kettles and the dishes 
in the kitchen. 

fScDLL'iQN-LY, (skuKyvm-l^) a. Low; base; worthless. 
MUton. 

fScDLP, V. a. [sculpo, L.; oculptar^ Fr.] To carve ; to en- 
grave ; to sculpture. Sandys. 

6cuL'P}if,*^ n. A small sea-fish ; eoUuo. Storer. 

tScOLP'T}L£, a. {scvdptduij L.] Made by carving. Browne. 

ScDlp'tqr, n. [ecuJptor^ L.-, oculptewry Fr.] A carver; an 
artist in sculpture. 

SoDlp'tr^ss,* n. A female artist in sculpture. Qu Ren. 

BcDLPT'v-ttAt,* a. Relating to sculpture. Maunder 

BcOLPT'vrc, (skdlpt'yvr) n. [eculptura^ L.] The art of 
carving in wood, stone, or other mater^s, or of forming 
images of visible objects fVom solid substances: — the 
work of the sculptor ; carved images or statues , carved 
work.— The art of engraving on copper. Johnson. 

8cDlpt'VRE» (skulpt'yyr) v.a. [t. acoLPTUREo ipp. sculpt- 
URifro, acuLPTUREu.] To carve , to cut; to engrave. 

ScDlpt-VR'Csque',* (sk&lpt-yur-esk') a. Relating to 
sculpture. KnigkL [r.] 

Be Dm, r. [Mcume, ola Fr. , skum, Dan., schuym^ D.] That 
which rises to the to,) of any liquor, dross , refuse, the 
recrement , that part which is to be thrown away. 

BoDM, V. a. [t. SCUMMED, pp. BCUMMINO, SCUMMED.] To 
clear off the scum , to skim. Milton. 

BcDm'bi^r, a. The dung of a fox. .dinsworth. 

8cOM'BiR,*ar ScOm'M^h,* e. n. To dung. Massinger. £b.] 

BcDm'M^R, a. He or that which scums ; a skimmer. Ray. 

BcOm'mv,* 0 . Covered with scum; vile. Sidney. 

ScOp'PJpR,* n. [scAoiycn, D.] (JVattt.) A hole in a ship’s 
deck or side, to carry on the rain or water. Mar. Diet. 

BcOp'P^R, a. Applied to a hole to carry off water ; also, 
to nails with broad heads, used on shipboard. 

BcOp'p^r-hS^e,* n. (JSTauL) A leather pipe or tube nailed 
round the scuppers of the lower deck, to prevent the wa- 
ter from entering. Mar. Diet. 

BcOp'p^r-NAil,* n. A nail with a brood head. Crabb. 

BoURF, n. [skurfy Dan.] A kind of dry, miliary scab; a 
soil or stain adherent , any thing sticking on the surface. 

Bo(iRF'}-ir£ss, n. The state of being scurfy. Skelton. 

BcUrf'y, a. Having scurfs, scabs, or scales. 

8cDr^R)LE, a. [seumUsj L.] Low , mean , grossly oppro- 
brious ; lewdly Jocose ; scurrilous. Bp. Hall. 

SCVR-RIL'J-TY, n. [aeurrilvt^^ Fr. , seumlitaSf L.] duality 
of being scurrilous , vulgar or abusiVx lan^age ; gross- 
ness of reproach ; mean bufToonery. 

6oDr'R)L-oDs, a. Grossly opprobrious, vulgar; abusive; 
using vile language , coarse , vile , low. 

BcDr'RIL-oOs-LY, ad. In a scurrilous manner ; grossly. 

ScDR'RjL-oDs-N£ss, n. Gross language or manners , scur- 
rility. 

BclfR'Vf-LY, ad. Vilely ; basely , coarsely. B. Jonson. 

BctJR^V|-N£as, n. State of being scurvy. Sherwood. 

ScDr'VY, a. Scabbed ; diseased with the scurvy : — vile , 
bad , sorry; worthless; contemptible; offensive. 

BcCr'vYi R* a disease, incident to seamen, &c., caused 
by a moist, cold, foul atmosphere, and want of whole- 
some provisions, of exercise, and of cleanliness. 

BcUr'vy-GrXss, n. A genua of plants ; cochlearia , spoon 
wort. MUler. 

’ScO’s:ig$, n. pL Contracted from Exeuaeo. Shak. 

BoOt, n, [akoUf Icel.] The tall of a short-tailed or curtailed 
animal, as the har^. Browne. \ 

BcC'ta^b, n. [scttfagtum, low L.] (Feudal law) A tenure 
^ knight’s service ; a sort of tax or contribution. See 

ESOU AOB. 

BcO^TATB,* a. (Zoot) Protected by scales on the surfhee. 
J^roads. — (Rot.) Formed like a round buckler* Loudon. 

BoOTOH,* V. a. Tt. scutched , pp. SOUTCHinCL SCUTCHED.] 

To break and separate the woody part of flax ; to dress 
Bax* Loudon. 
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8oOTCH'B<>]r, (skBch'vn) n. [aeutagiumt low L, Aom 
oeutumj L.] uHor.) A abield ; tha enaigns armorial of a 
fluaily. Bee Escutcheon. 

fScOTB,* ». [aeutwn^ Ih] A shield. Oaaeotgne. An old 
French gold coin of the value of Ss. Bd. JfuttalL 
SeC'T^L,* a. (Bot.) Same as acutellum. Smart 
8cy-T£L’LlT-9D, a.[8cutella. L.] Like a pan ; divided in* 
to small surfaces. Woodward. 

ScV‘T£L^Ly»r.* n. [L.] {Bot) The fVuctifying space upon 
the thallus or a lichen. P. Cye. 

ScO'Tj-FdRM, a, [Mut\formi3fLt.] Shaped like a shield. 
8 cO'ti-<^£R,* n. (Zool.) A species of myriapod. Brande. 
ScO^Tf-p£D,* n. ( OrnUh.) One of a class of birds. Brande. 
ScDt'TLE, (skfitUl) a. [aeutedla^ L. ; acutellf Celt.] [A wide, 
shallow basket. Tuaaer. A small grate. Mortimer.] A 
metal pan or pail for holding coals : — [a quick pace; a 
short run ; a pace of afiTected precipitation ; a scudding. 
Spectator.] — (Maut.) An opening In a ship’s side or deck 
to admit light or air, or for communication. 

ScDT^TLE, V. a. [t. SCUTTLED , pp. SCUTTLINO, SCUTTLED.] 
To cut holes in the deck of a ship to let water down into 
the hold ; to cut holes in a ship for the purpose of sink- 
ing her. 

ScPt'tle, V. n. To run ; to scud ; to scuddle. Jirbuthnot 
ScDt'tle-BDt,* a. (JVbut.) A cask of water for the use 
of a ship. Brande, 

Scvi*-jhA'R|-AN,* n. (Conch.) A species of decapod. P. Cye, 
8c?m'j-tar,* n. A short Turkish sword, with a convex 
blade : — written also acymetar^ aimttar^ and exmeter. 
ScffpHtrSy* n. [(TKv0oi.] (Bot) A cup^haped vessel , the 
cup of the narcissus. Brande. 

Scathe, n. An instrument for mowing grass. 

SC^TflE, V. a. [t. SCYTHED ; pp. scything, SCYTHED.] To 
cut or mow with a scythe. [nant 

Scathed,* (sithd) a. Armed with Rcythes; falcated. Pen- 
Scythe'man,* n. One who uses a scythe. Smart 
SetTu’i-AN,* n. An inhabitant of Scvthia. Etiey. 
Sc5th'j-AN,* <L Relating to Scythia. Murray. 
fSDAIN, (sdan) n. [adegTtarCy It.] Disdain. Spenaer. 

fSDEiGN I “• 'To disdain. Spenaer. 

fSDElON^FOL, (RdanThl)a. [adegnoAt.] Disdainful. Spenaer. 
Sea, (sS) 7l Sax. ; aee^ or zee, D.] A large body of salt 
water communicating with an ocean , the ocean , a sin- 
gle wave, the water, opposed to the land — a lake ; an, 
“ the aea of Galilee ” Matt. Proverbially, any large quan- 
tity , any thing rough and tempestuous, as, aea of 
troubles or passion.” — It is often used in composition. 
— Half aeaa over^ half drunk. Spectator. 

SCa'-Ad-d^r,’*' n. A singular kind of fish. Hdl. 
Sea^-Air,^ n. The air from the sea. Mead. 
Sea-A-nem'p-n^;,* n. (Bot) A plant , a highly-organized 
jpolype. Brande. 

Sea'-Ape,* n. A marine animal. Hill. 

S£a'-BAnk, n. Sea-shore ; a fence to keep the sea within 
bounds. 

SfiA'BAR, n. The sea-swallow. 

S£a'bAr-row,* n. The sea-pincushion. Oent Mag. 
S£a'-BAt, n. A sort of flying-fish. Cotgrave. 
Sea'-bAthed, (sS'batfid) a. Bathed or dipped in the sea. 
S&a'b£ach,* r. a beach bordering on the sea. Maunder. 
S£a'-BeAb,* n. (Zool.) The ursine seal. Hamilton. 
S£a^-BEast, n. An animal of the sea; a sea monster. 
S£a^-B£AT. a. Dashed by the waves ; sen-l>eaten. 
Sea'-b£at'£N, (sB'hSt'tn) a. Dashed by the waves. 
S£a'-BYrd,'* r. a bird that frequents the sea. Smollett 
B£a'-BlDb-B£R,* n. A marine insect. Pennant. 
Sea’boaro, od. (J^aut) Towards the sea. 

S£a'b6ard,* n. The sea-coast ; the country bordering on 
the sea. Qa. Rev. 

S£a'b6ard,* a. Bordering on the sea. Mason. 
S£A'-BdAT, n. (Maut) A seg-vesscl , -— applied to a vessel 
as respects her qualities in bad weather. 

S£a'bord, o. Same as aeaboard. Spenser. 
Sea'bor-d^r-Ing, a. Bordering on the sea. Spenaer. 
Sla'-BORN, a. Produced by the sea ; born at sea. 
S£a'-b6rne,* a. Wafted upon the sea. GoldamOh, 
SCa'-b50nd, a. Bound by the sea. Sandya. 
S£A'-BdOND-£D, 0 . Bounded by the sea Mir. fbr Mag. 
S£a'-B 5^, n, A boy employed on shipboard. Shak. 
S£a'-Br£ach, r. An irni^ion of the sea by breaking the 
banks. 

S£a^br£am,‘^ n. A fish ; the reddish spams. HtlL 
S£a'-Br£d,* o. Trained upon or for the sen. Congreve, 
S£a'-BR££Z£, ^sS'brSz) n. A wind blowing from the sea* 
S£A’-Bi7tLT, (s^’bllt) a. Built for the sea , built at sea. 
S£a^-GAB-bape, n. Sea-colawort ; a plant. Miller. 
S£a^-CAlf, (se'kkf ) n. The seal. Orew. 

S£a'-CAp, n. A cap made to be worn on shipboard. Shak. 
S£a'<-GXp-TA|M 2 * ti. A master of a sea-vetsel. Shak, 
S£a^-GArd, n. The mariner’s compass card. 

S£a'-CXrp, r. A spotted fish that lives among rocks. 
S£a^-ChXnpe, r. Change effected by the sea. 
SCa'-ChXrt, n. A map of the sea, its coasts, islands, dec. 

», v* Yt sAseurs.— fAre, fXr, fAst, fAll, h£ir, F-Iri; 
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0tA' GMToK>'Wfieo,*ti. A peimlal plint. Crm 
■MIa'-k^Ys^lbo, ffi'«Yr4ikl) «. Sttftoitnded by ttaa ma. 
BjEA'^CdAL, n. Minersl coal) w callod, becAuie broaght 
[to L)On4ofi] by sea*, pit-oo^ 8kak* 

SeA'oCdASTy (se'kOsi) «. Ttia shore ; edge of the sea. 
SiA'-CdBy A. A bird, called also ssa-gAH. 
BEA'^dLB-woRT,« (<wdrt) «. A marine plant ; sea-kale. 
SnuurU 

8eA'--C6M-P4L8S, (sS^kdm-Ms) a. Mariner's compass. 
BSA'^CddT, A. A sea-fowl, like the moor-ben. 
BEA'-CbR'MQ-BANT, A. A sea-gull or sea-crow. 
B£a'-C5^, a. The manatee, a larn cetaceous animal. 
SEa'-GrXb,* a. A maritime shell-nsh. Ooldsmttk, 
S£A'*-CRdw, (aS'krd) n. The sea-gull. 

9£A'-Ct}R-BC:NT,* A. A current in the sea. OenL Mag. 
SEa'-DXf^fq-bIi.,* a. (^BoL) A plant with a bulbous rom. 
CreAb, 

SfiA'-Ufi'l-TV,* A. A marine god or deity. Warburton. 
SfiA'-Dfiv-jL.* A. A large cartilaginous flsh, of the ray 
tribe ; also toe angler or frog-fish. Brandt. 

SSa'>D6o, a. The seal : — the shark. Roscotntnon. 
S£A'-OdT-TRBL,* A. A marine bird. Pennant. 
S£a^-DrXb-qn, a. a sea-fish, called also the tnoar Cot- 
grave. A venomous serpent. OenL Mag. 

8£ A'-DrXkb, a. Same as aea-eormoranL 
SeA'-DOcK,* A. A marine duck. Ooldenutlu 
SEa^-Sar, a. a sea-planL 
S£a'-&&L, a. The conger. 

8&A'>SaG,* A. A species of shell-fish. HilL 
8£a'-9N-cir'clbd, (-kid) a. Surrounded by the sea. 
SSa'fXr-]9R, R* a hraveller by sea; a mariner , a sailor. 
8 £a^fAr-}NG, a. Relating to, or following, the life of a 
seaman ; travelling by sea. Shak. 

SEA'-Ffiir-N^L, A. The same with eamfhire. 

SEa'-Fight, (s 8 'flt) A. A battle of ships ; a battle on the 
sea. 

SEa'-FTsh, a. Fish that lire in the sea. 

8ea^--F6\^i., a. a fowl that lives at sea. Derham. 
8^A.'-~F6Xf* A. A species of flsh. IfUL [Smart. 

SEa'-Qa^b,* a. The demh of water that a vessel draws. 
B£a'-Oar-l,JlND, a. An herb. 

BEa^-GIr-dle, (86'gi'r-dl) n. Sea-mushroom. 

SLa^-gXrt, a. Girded or encircled by the sea. Milton. 
SEa'-GOo, a. a fabulous deity of the sea. Drayton. 
BUA'-GdD-Digss,*' A. A female deity of Che ocean. Pope. 
SEA'-Gd^N, A. A mariner’s short-sleeved gown. Skak. 
8 Ea'-GrAss, a. Grass growing in water on the sea-shore. 
SEa'-grEEn, o. Of the color of the distant sea; cerulean. 
8 Ea'-Gr££n, a. Saxifirage , a plant. —(ATaat ) Ground 
overflowed by the sea at spring tides. 

Sea'-GOll, a. A bird common on the sea-coasts, of a 
light-^ray color: — called the een-croto and aea-cormorawt. 
SEa'-HAre,^ A. A sea-insect: — the aplysia. RogeL 
BEa'-HEath,* A. [BoL) a perennial plant. OoSi. 
8 EA'-HfiD 9 ^B-HdG, A. A kind of sea sbeli-fisb. Carew. 
8EA''-HfiN,* A. A sea fowl. Smart 
8£a'-H6g, A. The porpoise. 

BEA'-HdL-Ly, A. A maritime, perennial plant 
SEA'-HdLM, A. A desert islet, or small uninhabited 
island : — sea-holly, a kind of sea-weed. Careto. 
8Ea'-HoR8E, a. a fish of a singular form, of the needle- 
fish kind : —Che walrus ; the morse. [The hippopotamus. 
Dryden.] 

SEa'-KAle,* a. a plant, dressed and eaten in the manner 
of asparagus; sea-colewoit PF. Enoy. 

BEa'-IOWG,'*' a. An ancient Danish pirate. Muttali, 

BEal, (881) A. [sigelj Sax. ; stgiUnm^ L.] A stamp engraved 
on stone, metal, or other hard substance, and capable of 
yielding an impression, as on wax ; tbe wax impressed, 
or the imiRession made in wax, any act of confirmation. 
— [neoly aeUf Sax. ; eeel^ Dan.] (ZooL) A marine raaminif- 
erous quadruped, of the genus phoctdat the sea-calf, or 
phoca, an animal hunted for its skin and oil. — Pnoy eeal^ 
the privy signet of the king of England. See Paivv Sea. 1 .. 
BEal, (s61) V. a, [i. •xalxo, pp. axALfiro, axALxo.l To 
fasten with a seal ; to confirm or attest by a seat , to 
confirm ; to ratify ; to settle ; to shut , to close ; to make 
fast , to mark with a stamp. 

Seal, (s81) v. a. To fix a seal. Meh. lx. 

6£a'-LAn-GUAGB)^ a. The language of seamen. Chamiore, 

SEa'-LXrk,* A. A bird. Pennant 

BEa'-LEach,* A. An insect. Pennant 

SEa'-LRm-pi^* a. a lemon-colored marine animal. Smart 

BEal'i^R, a. One who seals. Huloet 

BEa^-LIfb,* a. The life of seamen ; naval life. Johnson. 

SCa'-lIke, a. Resembling the sea. Thomson. 

SEal'IMG, a. Act of sealing. Mek. z. 

8Eal'}NG-wXx, a. Hard* wax, or a composition of sh^ 
lac, turpentine, Ac., for sealing letters, packeu, Ac. 
BlA'-Ll-aw,* A. The seal. Smart 
BfiA'-L&nsB,* A. The Molucca crab. Hdimlton. 
GiAL^-Bxi9r,* A. Tbe skin of a seal. Johnson, 
BJBA'LfiBGg,* a* An insect. FsaacaC. 

08aii, (iMa) a* A stttuie ; a Joactare ; the suture where 


the two edges of doth are sewed cegeGier I— the jMclBBi 
of planks in a ship: — a olcacrix ; ascm*t— ameasure ) a 
vesNul in which things are held ; eight bushels of core i 
— asssiAof glass is BlO pounds:— toltowj grease; bog’s 
lard. Shak. 

iBEam, (s6m) «. a. [i. sbamxd ; vp. sxaiiiao, sbambd.] To 
J oin together by suture, or otherwise ; to mark ; to soar 
with a long cicatrix. 

SEa'mXid, a. A mermaid. Shak, A waterniympli. 

BEa'-MXll, a. a kind of sea^U. 

SEa'kxn, a. t pL SEAMEN. <^6 wbo leads a ssafariiiji 
lifb, St a common sailor or an officer; a eallor; a navl- 
a mariner. [Merman ; the male of the mermaid 

SEa'm^n-shYp, a. Skill of a good seaman; naval ekill; 
good management of a ship. 

fSEA^-MXRGE,* A. A marine cliff; the border o«‘ shore of 
the sea. Shak. 

SEa'-MXrk, a. a point or beacon at sea to assist mari- 
ners in directing their course. 

SEam'-BlXst,* a. a blast made by filling with powder 
the seams or crevices made by a previous drill blast* 
Halt. 

SEa'me^, (sS'mfl) A, A sea-fowl, a name of the gull. 

S£a'-M1lk%ort,* (-wUit) A. A saltwort, or plant grow- 
ing in salt marshea Farm. Ency. 

SEam'l^ss, (sein'i^s) a. Having no seam. Bp. HdU. 

SEA'-M5N-aT]^R, A. A monster or strange animal of the 
sea. 

SEa'--M5ss, a. Coral, which grows in the sea like a shrub. 

SEA'-MdOsE,*** A. The aphrodite, a small sea-animal. 
HogeL 

SEam'-REnt. a. a separation of a suture ; a breach of 
the stitches in a team 

SEam'st^r, a. One who sews or uses a needle. Oauden 

BEam'str^bs, (sfim'str^s) [sSm'str^s, S. W. J. F. Ja. 8m . ; 
sem'str^s; P. E. JVb.] n. A woman who sews written 
also sempstress and sometimes semstress. 

SEa'-MDd,* a. a rich saline deposit from salt marshes and 
sea-shores. Farm. Eney, 

SEA'-MtlLS,* n. A gull. Smart 

SEam'v, a. Having a seam , showing the seam. Shak. 

SEan, (s6n) A. A net. Sandys, See ^iita. 

SEa'-Na-vel,* a. a small shell-fish resembling a navel. 


Scott 

*8Ea'-NI'vel.wobt, (-vl-wllit) A. An herb or plant. 
SEa'-NEE-dlb,* a. The garfish. Smart 
S£a'-N£t-tle, a. a marine, animal substance, rosens- 
bling a lump of jelly. 

SEan'na-jBHV,* a. Sm Ssnaacht. 

S£a'-NURsed,« (s8'nUrst) a. Nursed at sea. Smart 
SEa'-NVmpu, a. a goddess of the sea. Broome. 
BEa'-Onion, (sS'fin-yyn) a. The squill. Ainsworth, 
S£a'~56ze, (88'8z) a. The mud in the sea or on tlie shora. 
Mortimer. 

SEa'-Orb,* a. a flsh almost round. OoUgmUh, 
SEa'-Ot-ti^r,'*’ A. A marine animal. 

SEA^-OVbL,* A. Tbe lump-fish. Smart 
SEa'-PXd, a. The star fish. 

SEa'-PXn-th^r, a. a flsh like a lamprey 
SEa'-PEn,* a. a zoaphite animal. Crabb. 

SEa'-PErch,* A. A marine fish. Pennant 
SEa^-PhEa^-^nt,*^ a. The pin-tailed duck. Smart 
SEa'-Pie,'^ a. An aquatic bird ; the oyster-catcher. F 
dye. 

S£a'>Pi£ce, (88'p8s) A. A picture representing any thing 
at sea. 

SEa -Pike,* a. A marine flsh ; sea-needle. Pennant 
SEA'-PlN'cOsH-ipN,* A. The egg of tbe skate or thorn- 
back. Oent Mag. 

SEA'-PfNK,* A. (Bot) A perennial plant Crabb, 
SEa'-PlXnt,* a. a marine plant. Oent Mag, 

SEA'-P6dL, 71. A lake of salt water. Spenser. 
SEa'-Por'cv-pIne,* a. a kind of flsh. Goldsmith. 
SEa^port, a. a harbor or port for ships. 

SEa'p 5?, (se'plfl) A. See Sxror. 

SEa'QuAke,* a. a concussion of the ocean. OoUsmith, 
SEar, (88r) a. Dry; withered; faded; no longer green, 
as leaves late in tbe autumn. Skak. 
bear, (s8r) V. a. [t. sxaxxo ; pp. ssAXiiro, SBxmxo.] To 
burn ; to cauterize ; to wither ; to dry, 

BEa'-RA-ven,* (s8'ri-vn) a. A manne bird. OMdsmith, 
SEaroe, (88rs) V. a. [sasser. Fr.] To sift finely. Boyle. [*.] 
SEarce, ( s8rs) A. [east Pr.J A sieve; a bolter : — written 
also sarse. Sherwood. [R.1 
SEarc'BR, a. One who sifts or bolts. Coigrane, 
search, (sdreh) V. a reiereAsr, Fr.} [a tXAECHBO ; pp, 
sxAmohiAo, sBAaoMao.] Toexamine ; to try ; to explore; 
to look through ; to inquire ; to seek for ; to investigate ; 
to scrutinize ; to probe as a chirurgeon. — TV aeareh oiU^ 
to find by seeking. 

search, (sdrch) V. A. To wake a search or incniiry : to 
seek. 

search, (■droh) A. Act of fearchlng ; a camikll laoBliM 
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tlnwiiti; tcratlny; loTeftlgattoiil nMarcb; i^quirf} 
extittlnatlon ; qua«t. 

l9ttAbOB'^-»LX, (•4Srcb'H>0 ^ may be ezphned. 

0ttABoa'4:R> (Mfob'^r) n. One wbo MarcbeB } examiner ; 
eeeker ; inquirer: --an examiner of sbipe, or of clotbe: 
— In London, a person appointed to examine the bodim 
of the dead, and rep^ the cause ef death j a coroner. 

BIBarch^INO,* p. 0 . Examining closely} exploring} prob- 
ing. 

SttAROH'liro, n. Examination } inquisition. 

BbARoa^Lgss, a. Free flrom search ; inscrutable. 

BbARCH^-WAR-RANT,* (wdr-fut) R. (Loao) A warrant or 
writ, granted Iw a justiM of the peace, to search a house 
or other place for stolen goods, or to search respecting 
some offence. Brands, 

S£ar'-sCl6th,* ». 0 . To cover with sear-cloth. Dryden. 

8£AR'-0l«dTH, n. A plaster} cloth for a plaster. Mortis 
mer. 

Beared,** (sbr^fd or sgrd) p. a. Cauterized } hardened ; 
callous. 

B£AR'9D-Nfiss, (sSr'^d-nes) n. State of being seared or 
cauterized ; cauterization ; insensibility. Bp. HalL 

S£a'-RS£d,* n. A marine plant. PamelL 

SeA'-Rgt-ffiM'BLjND, o. Resemblinff the sea. Sandyo. 

S£a'-R1sk, n. Hazard at sea. ArbtMnot, 

8£A^-RdB-B¥R, n. A pirate; a sea-thief. JtfUton. 

SfiA'-RdB-jN,* II. A sea-fish ; the gurnard. Storer. 

8£a^-R6ck-9T, n» A plant. MiUer. 

SSa'-RAAm, n. Open sea ; spacious main. Bacon. 

BEa^-RoVoJ^r, 11 . One who roves over the sea ; a pirate. 

B£a'-ROw, n. A kind of sea-fish. 

S£a'-S£r-P£NT, n. A large serpent living in the sea, 
water serpent : — a fish of the eel tribe. 

8£A'-8£R-y|CE, n. Naval service. Swift. 

S£a'-8hXrk, n. A ravenous sea-fish. Shah. 

SfiA'-SBfiLiL, n. A manue shell; a shell found on the 
shore. 

S£a'--Sh5re, a. The shore or coast of the sea. 

8£a'-8Tok, a. Afiecttid by sea-sicknoss ; sick, as new 
voyuers on the sea. 

8£a'-^ok-N£8s,* n. A sickness, or nausea and retch- 
ing, which attack most persons on first going to sea. Fal~ 
Conor. 

BRa'sIdb, «. The shore or edge of the sea. 

8£a'-8n£il,* r. a marine insect. Ooldamith. 

SRa'^n, (se^zn) R. [muMR, Fr.] One of the four divisions 
or parts of the year, namely, spring, summer, autumn, 
winter: — a time, as distin^ished from others, a fit or 
suitable time , opportunity , a time of some continuance, 
but not veiy long. [fThat which gives a relish ; now 
•eoscmtny. Shak.] 

BSa'^ON, (sS'zn) V. a. [assaisowiert Fr.] [t. sxasorxd: 
pv. txAtoRiRo, SEASONED.] To advonce to an intended 

‘ time ; to fit fur use by time or habit , to mature ; to in- 
ure } to habituate : — to render mature or fit for the taste , 
to pv* a relish to ; to qualify by admixture of another 
incipient ; to imbue : to tinge or taint 

(ae'za) v. n. To become mature ; to grow fit for 
any purpose : — to betoken ; to savor. Bacon. 

8£A'iifON-A-BLE, (s€^zn-a-bl) a. Happening or done m a 
proper time ; proper as to time ; opportune ; timely. 

SEA'gON-VBtE-DrCss, (sd^zn-a-M-nds) r. Opportuneness. 

BfiA^fOB-a-Bi^Ty (sfi'zn-a-bla) ad. In premier time; in 
season ; optNErtunely.* 

tSfA'^ov-a^B, (sd'zn-aj) *• Seasoning; sauce. Souik. 

UA^goN-AL,* (sg'zn-al) a. Eelatmg to the seasons of the 
year. Sot Mag. [r.] 

8EA^goi«-9R, (sPzn-gr) n. He or that which seasons. 

BfiA^gOK-tN*, (sg'zn-lng) n. That which seasons ; a sub- 
stance that ^ves a relish :— time of seasoning ; proo^ of 
seasoning or inuring. 

BfiA^gonr-Ltss,* a. Having no seasons; unseasonable. 


Byron. 

8£A'-43!rllB,* R. A Eotobite ; a fish. Poonant. 

SSa'stAre,* r. a bird. Ponnant. 

BfiA^-BtfR-^EpN, <;sd^stlr*itfii) R. A naval surgeon. 

8£A^^»4t5(hfD'gD, 0 . Enoitcled by the sea. Pope. 

8fiA'-8WA]>Ldw,« (si'swin-b) R. A marine bird. Pm- 

SIat, (Sit) n. [esdst, L. ; Mtt, old Ger.l A chair, bench, 
or any thing on which one may sit : chair of state ; 
tbftme : pom of authority : — mansion ; residence; 
dwelling ; abode ; situation ; site. 

BSat, V. a. {i SBATSD ; pp. sBATtivoy SBATBO.] To ploce on 
a seat ; to cause to sit down ; to place in a post of au- 
thority ; to fix in some high place or station ; to settle ; to 
fix ; to {dace firm. 

t8£A!l^ (sit) V. R. To rest ; to lie down. Spmoer, - 

SfiA'-TERM, R. A word of ait used ^ seaaMtn. Pope, 

BIa'-Tricv, (sd'thif) n, A pirate. Jk Cwtaye. 

0XA'-TdAD, (si^tbd) R. An ugly sea-fM, so named* Cot- 
gronte, 

0EA'-T2»BJr, a, Tom by the sea. Browne, 

0SAMr5B^O|8E,* R. A kind of fish ; turtle. PennmL 


4k Tcm&i by the sea Mk 

SlA'^TtlEir,* R. A gale, brseaa, or mist fiom too sMb 
9eoU 

BXa'-TUr-tlb,* r. a marine turtle : —a species of bird. 
Hitt. 

SfiA'-O^ifl-cdRB,* R. (ZooL) a name of the narwhal* 


S£A'-t)R-CHiir,* R. (ZooL) A water animal ; the ecliinua 
Braude. 

SfAVESb pi* Rushes. Bay. [North of Enpand.j 

SfiA'-viE^,* (si'va) R. A prospect at sea. Morgen, 
SfiA'-V5£-APE,** n. A pamng or tourney by sea. Swtft. 
S£av'y, (BSWf) 0. Overgrown with rushes. Bay. [Local, 
Eng.] 

S£a'-WAll,* r. a wall or fence against the sea. Block- 
stone, 

S£a'-wAlled, (sfi'wAld) a. Surrounded by the sea, Shak, 
S£A'wg.RD, a. Directed towards the sea. Donne, 
S£a'ward, (seaward) ad. Towards the sea. Drayton. 
S£a'-WAre,* r. Weeds thrown up by the sea. Farm. Eney 
8£a'~WA8P,* R. An insect. Johnaon. 

S£a'-WA-T 5 R, r. The salt water of the sea. Bacon. 
SfiA^-WfifiD^* R. A marine grass or plant , alga. Falconer, 
BEa'-WIno,* n. A bivalve shell. JoartU. 
SfiA'-WlTH-wiifD, R. Bindweed. 

S£a'-Woi*f,* (sd^wfilf) 71. A species of fish. Pennant. 
S£a'-Worm,* (sfi'wUrm) n. A marine insect. Pennant, 
SEa'-Worm-wood, (se'wilrm-wfid) n. A sort of worm- 
wood that grows in the sea. 

S£a'-w6rn,** a. Worn by the waves or the sea. Drayton. 
SfiA'-WoR-THi-Nfess,* R. State of being sea-worthy ; fit- 
ness for sustaining a voyage at sea, as a ship. P. Cyc. 
S£a'«wor-thv, (sd'wUr-thg) a. Fit to go to sea , being in 
a state to make a sea-voyage with probable safety, as a 
ship. 

S£-BA^CEOVS, (sg-ba^shi^s) a. [eebaeeua^ L.] Relating to 
tallow , partaking of tallow ; made of tallow. 
89 -bXc^jo,-* a. (Chem.) Obtained from fat or tallow, 
as aebaeic acid. Brande. 

SE'b^te,** n. A salt composed of sebacic acid and a base. 
Crabh. 

Sgi-cX'Ligj* n. [L.] The ergot or clavus of rye. Brande. 
S£'cawt, r. [aeoanay L.; aScantey Pr.] {Cham.) The straight 
line drawn fh>m the centre of a circle to one extremity 
of an arc, and produced till It meets the tangent tn the 
other extremity. 

S£-c£de', V. n. [aeeedoy L.] [i. sbosoxd; m>. secedino, 
lECEDED.] To withdraw from union or fellowship in so- 
ciety, or in any matter or business ; to retire ; to recede ; 
to retreat , to depart. 

S9-c£d'£^ r. One wbo secedes: — one wbo secedes 
from the Presbyterian church of Scotland , a dissenter 
S5-cfeBN', V. a. [aecemoy L.] [i ■eoeeneo ; pp. secebn- 
ino, 8ECBBNEO.J To secrete ; to separate nrom grosser 
matter. Bacon. — {Med.) To promote secretion. 
B^-c£rn'?nt,* ». {Med.) Medicine to promote secretion ; 

a secreting vessel of the body. Hoblyn. 

S?-c£RN'Mg?rT,* R. Separation ; secretion. Ktrby. 

n. [aeceaauay L.] Retirement ; retreat. More. 
Big-cfis'sipN, (s^-e^sb'vn; r. [seceaewy L.] Act of seced- 
ing ; a withdrawal : — persons seceding. 

R. An esculent vegetable from BoiKb Ameri- 
ca, resembling in shape a large bell-pear. Farm. Eney. 
B&ok'el,* (sAk'kl) R. A small, delicious pear: — called 
also aiMe. Dowmng. 

fSfi'cLE, (sd'kl) R. {aiicley Fr. ; sentiuiR, L.] A century. 
Hammond. 

Sl^-OLtJDE% «. 0. [sseludo, L.] [i, sboluded ; pp. seglud- 
iifo, BBOLUDBD.J To so^rate ; to keep apart ; to confine 
f^ora ; to excludfe. 

S9-CL0D^7D-LY,** od. In a secluded manner. JEc. Bov. 
tS^J-CLOsE'NUfSS,'* n. Seclusion. More. 

Sg-CLfi'^ipN, (s^klQ'zhyn) r. Act of secluding ; state of 
being secluded; privacy; retirement; separation; ex- 
clusion. 0 

S]^>olC^8(VE,* a. Tending to seclude or separate. Cole- 
ridge. [r.] 

Sfio^pND, a. [aeeondy Fr. ; seemduoy L.] Next in order to 
the first ; ordinal of two ; next in value or dignity ; in- 
ferior; secondary. 

Sfic'QND, R. [aeeondy Fr.] One who backs or supports an* 
other, particularly one who attends in a duel ; a subordi- 
nate : — the sixtieth part of a minute : — a musical inter- 
val. 

Bto'QfTD, V. 4k [aeeondor. Fr.] [i. fBooKOBD ; pp. «zoond- 
iNo, sBcoiroBD.] To follow in the next place ; to back ; 
to support the mover of a question or resolution ; to sus- 
tain ; to fmward ; to assirt. 

S£o^pzm.^.B|-i*Y, ad. In the second degree or order ; not 
jnimartly ; not originally ; not in the first intention. 
SEC'QBD-A^-ifftie, a. ^e state of being secondary. 
B£c'PND-^-By, 0. [aeeondaaref Fr. ; eoeundariuoy L.] Sne- 
ceeding to the first; inferior to the first ; second ; net 
ptimarr; subordinate; not of the first order or ratob 
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Applied to ft Mrieft of etrfttlded rpckn, wMch 
lie above the iHlinttiyi ftpd bflioiir tbe teitiaiy.— jf Mcoiid- 
ory BTtai etrdit, a elrote perpendleolai to a primary great 
circle — A ttcondary Jwtr^ a fbver that ftriaea after a 
eriais. 

B1:c^qn-D4l-rj, r. a ddegate ; a deputy ; a subordinate. 
S£o'QlfD>Co 09 'm,* a. Tiie child of a cousin. Booth. 
8£c^pirD-]pR, n. One who seconds, supports, or maintains. 
Sfio'QND-HiND, a. Nut ivimary ; not original ; not new ; 

that has been used before ; transmitted , not immediate. 
S£o'PNJ>>UXnd, n. Possession after the possession of the 
same thing by another; a second possession . — Bt 
» 9 co 7 td handy by transmission ; not primarily. 

Sfic'QND-LYy od. In the second, place or order, 
S£c'qnd-Rate, ru The second order in dignity or value. 
Sfic'QND-RATE,* a. Of the second order or class. Dry- 
den. 

«. pZ. A coarse kind of flour. Shak. 
S£o'pND-SlQHT, (sSk'vnd-sIt) n. The power of intellec- 
tual vision, by which syme mrsons are supposed to see 
or know what is to follow ihiogs now seen or known : — 
a faculty that has been claimed by some of tlie Scottish 
islanders. 

S£c'c>nd-s]GHT-£J>, (s6k'vnd-alt-9d) a. Having second 
sight. 

S£'CR£-cy, n. State of being secret ; privacy ; seclusion , 
concealment, solitude; retirement, close silence. 
Se'cb,5 T, a. (eecretusy L.] Kept hidden ; not revealed ; 
concealed , retired , private , unseen , occult , privy ; clan- 
destine ; bidden ; latent. 

S£'cr]^t, h. [Fr, ; secretuniy L.] Something studiously hid- 
den ; a thing unknown ; something not yet discovered ; 
privacy, secrecy; concealment . — pL Private parts. 
tSE'cR£T, D. a. To keep private , to secrete. Bacon. 
S£c-R?-TX'Ri-XL,*a. Relating to a SQcretary. Ch. Ob. [r.] 
S£c'R£-T^-Ry, n. IsecrdtairOy Fr. , aecretarius, low h.] One 
intrusted with the management of the business of a soci- 
ety, institution, or company ; one who writes for another ; 
a writer , a scribe , an officer employed in wnting letters, 
despatches, Ac., under the order? of his superior. — Secre- 
tary ofstatiy a high executive officer, who has the manage- 
ment of either the domestic or the fWeign affairs of a gov- 
ernment, or of both the domestic and foreign affairs: — 
the iatter is the fact in relation to the government of the 
United States. — Secretanca ef the treasury y wary and navyy 
high executive officers of these several departments. 
SficTR¥-T,^i-Ey-BlfRD,* n. (OmitA.) A large, long-legged 
bird, found m South Africa and the East , called also gy- 
pogeranua. P. Oyc. 

8£c'R£-TA-Ry-SHiP, n. The office of a secretory. Swift. 
8£-CR£te', V. a. [swretiM, L.l [». iecrktbd , pp. skcret- 
iRo, tscRETED.] To put oside , to hide 1 — to secern; to 
separate, as from the blood in animals, or from tho sap 
in vegetables. 

S?-0RE'TI9N, (s^krS'shyn) n. [Fr.] Act of secreting, 
process of sepmation from blood or sap , that which is se- 
creted. 

fS£'CR£T-IST, n. A dealer in secret^f. Boyle. 
Sfic-R£-Tl"Tl 0 V 8 , (sSk-rp-ttsh'ys) a. Parted by secretion. 
SE-CRfi'T|VE-NfiS8,* n. (Phrsn.) A disposition to conceal 
or dissemble. Combe. 

J.E'OR£T-Ly, od. In a secret manner ; privately , privily ; 

not openly ; not publicly ; latently ; not apparently. 
SJS'CBET-Nfiss, n. State of being secret ; privacy. 
e?-CEE'T9-Ry, or S£'cR¥-Tp-Ry, [B§-kr6't?-rej FF’. J. F. 
K. Sm. R. Rcesi sfi'kr^tur-?, P. E. Jo. tVb.t sek'r^-tiSr-?, 
fif.] a. Performing the office of secretion or animal sepa- 
ration ; secreting. Ray. 

8£cT, Ji. [aectSy Fr . ; aecta, L.J A body of persons follow- 
ing some teacher ; a body of persons united in some set- 
tled tenets, a religious denomination: — a religious de- 
nomination separated from the mam body of Christians, <»r 
from the Catholic church, or from the established religion 
of a country. — [sectus, L. Cutting. SAoA.] 

8£0-tA'rj-an, o. Relating to a sect or to sectaries ; follow- | 
ing a sect. OtanvtUe. • 

S£C-TA'Rjf-Anr,* n. One who belong to a sect ; one who 
dissents from the estabtished religion or church ; a secta- 
ry, SeotU 

S^c-tA'rj-xn-I^M, n. 8tate or quality of being a sectarian ; 
devotion to a sect. 

8bo-tA'r1-XN-Ize.* e. 0. To render sectarian, Ec. Rev. 

> 8 io^TA-Rl 9 My n. Sectarianism. K. Charles. 

Sftc'T^i-RlST, n. A sectary: a sectarian. fVarUm. 
S£r'TA-RYi^ [aeetamty Fr.} One belonging to a sect ; asec- 
tarinn j a schismatic. [fA follower ; a pupil. 
tS^O-Ti'TpB, n. rii .1 A follower ; an Imitator. Raleigh. 
Bfio'TlLE,^ fl, (Mtu) That may be cut or divided. Vre. 
Sfic'TipN, (Bdk'shyn) n. [Fr. , sectio, L.] Act of cutting; a 
part cut off or separatied ; a separate part: a portion ; a 
d I vision or distinct part, as of a book or writing. — ( Oeom.) 
The line fbrmed by the intersacUon of twoaurfices, and 
likewise the surffioe formed when a solid body Is cut by a 
plane. — (wf «A.) The pfojection, or geometrical represen- 


tation, of ft bunding sppppsed to he cut thromh, so SAto 
exhibit Its interior. 

S£c'TiQK-ftL,e s. Relating to ft section ; embracing a see- 
tion. Jlsv. [Modern, but now In good use.] 
Sfto-TipTf-XL'i-Ty,* ». amaity o{ beln^ sectional. VPm. 


Taylor. [B.] ^ r , 

Skc'TipN^ZE,* r. 0. To form into sections. Qm. Ren. [b.] 
SfiCT'-Mlg-T^B,* n. Tho leader of a sect. Baxter. 
Bftc'TpR, a, IseetflTy L.] (Oeofn*) A portion of the area of a 
circle, bounded by two radii and the intercepted arc ; — a 
mathematical instrument used In making diagrams, laying 
down plans, : ~ an astronomical instrument, con- 
structeo for the purpose of detqnu^ing the xenlth dis- 
tances of stars passing within a few degrees of the zenith, 
S£c'v-i‘XR, [seeularisy L.] Relating to the ftflhirs of the 
present world ; not spiritual ; civil , temporal ; not ectl'3- 
Biastical ; worldly. — (CAurcA qf Rome) Not bound by 
monastic rules; as, ** secular clergy.** — Happening 
once a century , as, “ aecidar games.” 

S£c'v-LftR, n. A layman , an ecclesiastic in the Romish 
church not bound by monastic rules. 

S£c-v-LXR'i-Ty, n. [aicularUiy Fr.] State of being secular; 

worldliness , attention to tbe things of the present life. 
Sfic-v-hXR-l-zX'Tipitf, n. Act of secularizing , tbe appro- 
priation of church property to secular uses. 
S£c'V-LftR-lZE, V. a. [sicalarisevy Fr.] [». seculabued; 
pp. sECULARizmo, SECULARIZED.] To make secular ; to 
convert from spiritual appropriation to common use. 
Sfic'v-t*XR-Ly, ad. In a secular or worldly manner. 
Sfic'V'L^iE-Nfis.s n. Worldliness ; seculurity. 

SE'cVNiJ,* 0. (ISoL) Arranged or turned to one side ; fol- 
lowing one direction. P. Cyc. 

Sfic'yN-DiNE, pL 8£c'vN-DiNE9, w. [sccoadiRM, Ff.] The 
fetal membranes , the afterbirth. — (Bot.) The second in- 
tegument of theWvule. 

S^-c&N' dfm AR'T^My* [L,] “According to tho rules of 
art.” Hamilton. 

Sp-cOr'X-ble,* fl. That may be secured. Qu. Reo. 
S¥-cCre', a. [sccitnis, L.] Free from fear or terror ; easy ; 
conhdent , certain , sure ; careless ; free from danger ; 
safe. 

Sft-cORE', V. a. [l secubed ; pp. skcubiko, secured.] To 
make safe or secure ; to free from danger ; to assure ; to 
guarantee ; to protect. 

S?-cCre'lv, ad. Without fear or danger ; safely. 
iSft-cORE'M^NT, n. Cause of safety; security. Browne. 
|S9-cfjRE'N£SS, n. Safety ; security. Bacon. 

Sg-CUE'£B, n. He or that which secures. Todd. 
S?-cO'Rl-F£R,* n. {Eat ) A hymenopterous Insect. Brands, 
aft-cC'EI-FOBM,* a. Shaped like an axe. S/tnart. 
S£-cC'r}-pXlp,* n. (Ent.) A coleopterous insect. Brands, 
Sft-cC'Bp-Ty, n. [sicuriUy Fr. , secuntasy L.] Slate of being 
secure, that which secures, freedom from fear or dan- 
ger ; confidence ; protection ; defence ; any thing given 
as a pledge or safeguard ; insurance ; safety. 

B?-dXn', b. a kind of portable coach, or covered chair, in 
which a person is earned : — first made at Sedan. 
Sif-PATB', o. [sedatusy L.] Calm , quiet ; stiU ; unruffled i 
undisturoed ; serene; composed; tranquil. 

SE-DATE'Ly, od. In a sedate manner ; calmly. 
S?-pAte'N¥88, b. Calmness ; tranquillity ; serenity. 
tSE-PA'TipN, n. Act of composing. Coles. 

S£D'A-TtvE, o. Isddatify Fr.] Tending to assuage , compos- 
ing , calming. ^ ^ . 

S£d'a-tIve,* n. (Med.) An agent or substance which pr<v 
duces a direct depreuion of the action of the vascular 
system, with little sensible evacuation ; something that 
assuages. P. Cyc. . , * 

Se de-f^n-d&N^ D dy* [L.! (Law) “ In defending one s 
self,” in self-defence. Whuhaw. 
l|SfiD'EN'T^-Rl'LV»* ad. In a sedentary manner, SmarL 
ljS£D'VN-TA-Bl-i<fc88, n. State of being sedentary ; inac- 
tivity. 

jlSfip'jpN-Tft-BV, [s«d'ftn-tft-r9, S. fV. P.J. V. K. Sm. R. Wb.} 
se'd^n-ta-r?, Ja.i s^-ddn'ta-r?, Buchanan,] a. [side^irs 
Fr. , sedeatarioy IL ; sedentartusy L.] Occupied in sitting , 
having or requiring a habit of sitting; inacUve; sluggish, 
motionless. ^ » j 


BBO-TA'RI-XW-IZE,* u. o. i o renusT seewnan, ax. suo. the reed-bunting. Rrasde. 

sIc'ta-rIsm, n. Sectarianism. K. Charles. SfiixyEP, (sdjd) o. Composed of flaga. Shak. [Ska*. 

Sftc'Tt-Rlsr, n. A sectary : a sectarian. fVarUm. Sfipp'y, a. Overgrown wi^ f 

S£r'TX-RYi 'a,, fseee^, Fr. j One belonging to a sect ; a sec- 8 £d'1-m£nt. r. [^. , 
tarinn ; a schismatic. [fA follower ; a pupil- ^awscr.l sides or seWe* at the^tom ; . 

tSEO-TJt'TpE, a. [li.] A follower ; an imitator. Ral^h. Bfip-|-M£NT'x-Ry> o. Relating to, or containing, sediment 
Bfio'TlLE,^ fl, (Mtn,) That may be cut or divided. Vre. Fea^stonehaugh. t i a . 

Sfic'TipN, (sSk'shyn) n. [Pr. , ssetio, L.] Act of cutting; a Sg-pF'TiPK, (sft^iish vn) n. 

Dart cut off or separated ; a separate part; a portion ; a an insunection ; ft factious commotion.— (iUw) An of- 
5?viifon 0? diSncfpJS^ as of a Sk or writing. fenco agaliwt 

Tbe line formed by tho intevescUon of twoaurfoces, and ^ nv 

Ukewise the surfooo foniied when a solid body it cut by a S?-^"tiov^ w Rtjfoting to, or 

plane. — (BnA.) The projection, or geometrical r^ireten- partaking of, switioo , foctfous , turbuleot. 
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0 ¥>dV'tiOV 8 -LT, (•^-dlsh'vs-l^) ad. With Mditton ; In a sa- 
ditiona manner ; ftctiouslv. 

8 £-i> 1 ^^Tio vs-Nfiss, (a^lfh^va-nts) n* FactioUBtturbtilence. 
8£o'i;.n'Z'WA'T9B,*' u. The mineral water of Se^ttz, 
in Bohemia, containing Bulphate of magnesia, sulphate 
of soda, and carbonic acid. Brtmda. 
b:^-D 0 csS V. a, Fsediteo, L.] [i saoveaD; pp, sanuoiiro, 
asocrcso.l To araw aside from the right , to tempt ; to 
corrupt i to deprave ; to mislead ; to deceive ; to allure ; 
to attract ; to decoy , to entice. 
fii^-Ddcs^BlipN':^ n. Act of seducing ; seduction. 
6$-DC9^:gR, ft. One who seduces ; a corrupter. 
S^-nO^'l-BLE, a. That may be seduced ; corruptible. 

p.a. Enticing; corrupting; misleading. 
6]P'-DGo'TiQN, ft. [Fr. ; ^aetve, L.] Act of seducing ; act 
of drawing aside; enticement to evil.— (Law) The of- 
fence of a man who abuses the simplicity and confidence 
of a womsQ, to obtain, by false promises, what she ought 
not to grant. 

S]^-dDc't(VE, a. Tending to seduce ; apt to mislead. 
Se-dDc'tjvb-lv,* ad. In a seductive manner. Dr. Alien. • 
8tp-DG'L)-TV, n. laeduktast L.] Diligent assiduity ; sedu- 
lousness ; industry ; application , intenseness of endeavor. 
B£D'y-LO 0 Sj a. [aedtUua, L.] Assiduous; industrious; la- 
borious ; diligent ; constantly occupied. 

SfiD^V-LOOs-LY, ad. Assiduously; industriously; labori- 
ously. 

SfeD' v-LOtJs-Nfiss, n. Assiduity ; assiduousness ; industry. 
Sfi'DVM,* n. (Med.) An acrid substance which acts both 
as an emetic and a cathartic ; wall-pepper. Dtinghson. 
S££, n. \sedM. L.J The seat of episcopu power; the seat 
mr diocese of a bwhop. [Formerly, the seat of power, gen- 
erally. Bacon.] 

B££, V. a. [i. saw ; pp. seiiko, saaw.^To perceive by the 
eye ; to eye , to view , to observe ; ro find , to discover ; 
to descinn to discern ; to remark. 

S££, V. n. To have the ^wer of sight ; to have, by the eye, 
perception of things distant , to discern without being de- 
ceived , to behold ; to look ; to inquire ; to be attentive ; 
to contrive. — To see to, to look well after ; to look at. 
B££, tnten. Lo ! look ! observe ! behold ! — The imperative 
mode of the verb used inteijectionally. 

8££d, n. [sad, Sax. ; Med, Dan. ; eae^ D.] The reproductive | 
substance of a plant or animal, containing the embryo or 
rudiment of a future plant or animal ; semen : — first I 
principle; original, principle of production ; — progeny; j 
ofi'spnng; descendants; race, generation. I 

S££d, V. H. [u sxsosD ; pp. ssbdiwo, sebded.] To grow to 
maturity, so as to shed the seed ; to shed the seed. j 

S££d,* c. a. To supply with seed ; to sow. Smart. — To 
seed down, to sow with grass-seed. Smith. 

SC£d'-BOd,* n. (BeL) Tne rudiment of the fruit. P. Cyc. 
8££d'-<;ake, a. A sweet cake having aromatic seeds. 
S££d'-C6at,* n. The outer coat or covering of a seed. 
Smart. 

SfiED^-CdD,* n. A basket or vessel for holding seed, while 
the husbandman is sowing it. Whishaw. 

BE£d'-D6Wn,* n. The pappus or downy substance at- 
tached to some seeds as the dandelion, thistle, Ac. Hamr 
iUon. 

B££d^ 9D, a. Bearing seed ; interspersed as with seeds. 
8 ££d']^r, n. One who seeds or sows. 

BffiD'-GXB-DEM,*^ a. A garden for raising seed. Loudon. 
S££b'-LXc,* n. Lac broken oflf from the tree, but not 
melted. Brande. 

S£Ed'-L£af,* n. The primary leaf of a plant. Loudon. 
8££D'L)»fO, ft. A young plant, or tree, sprung up ftom a 
seed, in distinction from one propagatea from a sucker. 
S££D^LfP, I B. A vessel in which the sower carries his 
8££D'l.pP, I seed. Ainsworth. 

BE£o'-LQbe,* n. A lobe containing seed. Loudon. 
tS££D'N]gsa, a. Seed-time , the time of sowing. Shok. 
S££d^-PIsael, (sed'pbrl) it. A very sipali pearl. 
8££u'PLdT, n. A nursery in a garden, or ground on which 
jdants are sowed to be afterwards transplanted. 
B££i>i^'M^if, a. ; pL SEEDSMEN. One who sows seeds ; 
one who sells seeds. 

6££d^-tIme, n. The season of sowini or planting. 
BfifD'-Vfis-sgi.,* a. A Vessel containing seed. Loudon. 
B££d'y, a. Abounding with seed; having the flavor of 
seed ; running to seed. 

S££'iNa, a. Sight ; vision ; perception. Shok. 

B££'iNO, eonj. Since ; inasmuch ; it being so; as, Seeing 
ye look for such things 9 Peter. 

Be£x, e. a. [t. SOUGHT ; pp tBEKino, souobt.I To look for ; 
to search for ; to solicit ; to endeavor to gain or to take ; 
to go to find ; to explore ; to examine. 

B££x, o. n. To make search or inquiry; to endeavor; to 
make pursuit: |o amdy to; to use solicitation; to en- 
deavor aft^r. ftTo be at a loss. Afiiton.] 

Bfifx'ipB, n. One who seeks ; an inquirer:— one of a sect 
which professed to have no detmnilnata form of religion, 
but to be eeeier* of one. 

tSfifiE'-8«a-Edw, (e«k's6r-rti) h. A selftotnMBtor. Odnep. 


8££l*,v. sBBtBo; pp. annuna, sbelbd.] To elofs 
tbe eyes, as a hawk in training ; to hoodwink. Spemaer, 
fSfifiL, o. n. (Abut) To lean on one side ; to roll to the 
leeward : to heel. Raleijrh, f Saadvc. 

tSfifL, or tS££L 'IN oti^The agitatl<Hi or rolliBs oi aah!]^ 
B£fiL, fi. Season ; time : as, h^-ocel, bay-time, oailey-eos^, 
barley-Cime. Ray, A sieve. JSoUoway [Provincial, Eng- 
land.! 

g 3 £&i.%s« Lucky; happy; silly; foolish. Spenaer. 

££M, V. n. [saeman, Icel. ; tetmen, Oer.J {t. sebssbo : pp 
•BBMiiva, BBBMBD.] To appesT ; to make a show ; to Mve 
semblance ; to have the appearance of truth. — R amana, 
it appears : — used in slight affirmation. 
tS££M, V. a. To become ; to beseem, ^enaer, 

S££M'^a, n. One who seems or carries an appearance 
SEfiM'iNG, n. Appearance ; show ; semblance. 

p. a. Appearing ; making a show or semblance 
8 ££m!no-LY, ad. Apparently , in appearance. 
S££m'ino-n£8s, n. Plausibility ; appearance ; show. 
fSfifM^Lil^ss, a. Unseemly ; indecorous. Spen^ 
tS££u^L|-LY, ad. Decently ; comeliiy. HuloeL 
S££m’li-n£ss, n. Decency ; comeliness ; beauty. 
S££m'ly, a. Decent; becoming; proper; fit; meet. 
S££m'ly, ad. In a decent or proper manner. 
tS££M'x.Y-Hfip, 71 . Decent, comely appearance. Chaucer. 
fS££N, a. Skilled ; versed. Shak. 

B££N,*p. ftrom See. See Sbe. 

S£'¥e, It. One who sees ; one who foresees ; a prophet : — • 
an E)ast-lndian weight of about 2 lbs. 

S££r, a. Several ; divers. Ray. [North of England.] 
S£^ER-SHfP,* n. The office or quality of a seer. Mon^ Roe 
tS££R'wooD. or S£ar'wood, (-wfid) w. Dry wood. Ray, 
BeE'sXw, tt. A reciprocating motion. Pope. — At whist, tbe 
playing of two partners, so that each, alternately, enables 
the other to win the trick. Smart. 

S££'sXw, V. Tt. [t. ibbiawbd ; pp. seebawino, bbbbawed.] 
To move or play with a reciprocating motion to and fro, 
or up and down. 

S££^sAw,* a. Undulating with reciprocal motion. Savage. 
S££TH£, V. a. ^ SEETHED OT fsoD ; pp. seething, seethed 
or SODDEN.] To boil ; to decoct in hot liquor. 

S£f THE, V. Tt. To be in a state of ebullition ; to be hot. 
8££TH'Ek> m One who seethes ; a boiler , a pot. 
S?-fA'ti^n,* (s^-fl'sh^n) Tt. One of a sect of Mahom- 
etans ; — oppomd to the MotateUtea. P. Cyc. 

S£e, Tu Sedge , a rush. BarreL [Local, Eng.] 

Sfiu, or S£g 6, Tt. A castrated oull ; a bull castrated when 
full-grown. Jamieson. BrockeU. — Used in Scotland, and 
in the north of England. See Buld-bego, and Buix-stao 
S] p-OAR^ Tt. [CT^p-arro, Sp.] A little roll of tobacco for smok- 
ing. Bee CiOAB. 

S£g'bXn,'^ rt. A horseman, among tbe Turks, who has the 
care of the baggage of an army. CrxM. 

S£g'g.^r,* tu a cylindric case of fire-clay. In which fine 
stone*-ware is inclosed while baking in the kiln. Written 
also sagger. Ure. See SAooEn. 

S£g'm?nt, n. [Fr. ; aegmentum, L.] A part of a whole fig- 
ure or substance, A part cut off from a figure 

by a line or plane , the part of a circle comprised between 
an arc and its chord. 

tS£G'N)-TCDE, Tt. Same as aegnxtu. Todd. [Bedley. 

fS£G'Nj-TY, TU [aegnitaa, L.] Sluggishness; inactivity 
8 £o'R]9-gAte, V. a, [eegrego, L. ; aigriger, Fr.] [i. seo- 
asoATED ; pp. sEoaEOATiNo, isGREOATED.] To Set apart ; 
to separate. Bp. Berkeley, [r.] 
tSfiG'RE-GATE, a. Select j separate. Wotton. 
SfiG-RE-Gi'TipN, TU [Fr.j Separation from others. Shak. 
S£id'L|TZ-WA'T¥R,* tu See Sedlits-Wateb. 
8?ig-neC'ri-al, (sp-nfi'r^gl) o. Relating to a lord of tbe 
manor ; manorial ; invested with large powers ; inde- 
pendent. Temple. 

Seign'iqr. (sSn'yvir) tu [swtter, L. , aeigneur, Fr. ; signore. 
It.] A lord : — a title, In some European countries, equiva- 
lent to lord in England. The sultan or emperor of 'Tur- 
key is styled the Orand Seigiuor — Written alto signsor, 
and aignor, 

S£IGN^IPR-APE, (sCn'yvr-i^j) tu [se^aeitriage, Fr.J State of 
m seijgnior : — authority ; an ancient prerogative of the 
English crown, by which it claimed a per-centage for 
coining bullion. 

g 3 filGN'IpR-IZE, (o€n'ym-iz) v, a. To lord over. JPahfax. 
£lGN^IpR-Y, (sBn'yqr-?) a. [aeigneurie, Fr.] A lordship ; 
a territory. — (Coasdo) The right of feudal superiority in 
real estate ; a manor. 

SfiiNE, (fgn) TU [ssifie, Fr.] A net used in fishing. Carme, 
tSfilN'ER, (sgn'qr) iu A fisher with nets. Carew. 
SeIs-mom^V-T^R,* a. [<fttep6f and plrpov.] An instrument 
for measuring the shock of an earthquake, and other con- 
cussions. Biinde. 

Be! bO'ea,* a. (Omkh.) A genus of birds ; an Australian 
bird, caBed the diakwaaUer. P. Cyc. 

Sfi')-TY,* n. Something peculiar to man’s self Tatler* fa.] 
Sfiiz'A-BLX, 0. That may be seized ; liable to be seised. 
S£iZB, (ste) V 4 a. [aaiair, Pr. ; ssfria, Ann.] [u ■■!»» j pp. 
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To take bold of; to gripe ; to graep; 
to take poeseMiun of bv force ; to lay bold on ; to invade 
eoddeoly ; to take forcible poumaion of by law : to 
pcweeMed ; to put In poeeemion of: to apprekend : to 
snatch , to catch ; to take. (JWutf.) To bind with a cord, 
os ropee. — To ht soixod nf, (Low) to be poaaeaaed of. 
BEiZEf (m9z) V. n. To fix or fasten, with ea or zpon, 
SEIZED,* (sSad) p. a. (Law) Having possession of. Blaek- 

OtOHO. 

S£iz'|:r, (sSz'^r) m. One who seises. 

SIiz'iN, /eS'Zin) n, [oaxtimo, Pr.] Seisure ; possession. 
(Law) Tb possession of an estate (d* freehold. — Ssizm 
»M deofl or ysct is actual possession ; sntin in law ia where 
lands descend, and one has not actually entered on them, 
but has a right to enter. — Written also oetsin, 

8£izt6a,s n, (Law) One who takes possession. Black- 
stone, 

8£iz^VRS, fsg^zhpr) n. Act of seizing ; thing seized ; act 
of taking forcible possession ; gripe, catch.-— (Zi^iao) The 
act of taking possession of the property of a person, con- 
demned by a competent tribunal to pay a certain sum 
of mon^, by a sheriff or constable, by virtue of an exe- 
cution, for the purpose of having such property sold to 
satisfy the Judgment. 

or SfiO^-ANT, a. (Her.) Sitting, as a beast. 
tS^-JdlN', V. a. To separate j to disjoin. Bp. HalL 
ShJ'V-aoOa, or S^-jO'&OVS,* [s^-Jfl'gvs, Sm. Wb.) a. (BoL) 
Yoked, as to its six pairs of leaflets. Crabb, %e Mui.> 

Tijuaovi. 

fS j^-j Dmo 'T lQN, n. [s^anctio, L.] Act of disjoining. Pear- 
son. 

tS£-jON^9^{-BLS, 0 . is^ngo, I..] That may be dlidoined. 
Pearson, 

tS£KE, 0 . Sick. Chaucer. 

Sk'KOSf* n. [ariKbs.) A place, in a pagan temple, for im- 
ages or statues } a shrine. Maunder. 

SkrLAilt* n. [Heb.] A word that often occurs in the book 
of Psalms , supposed to signify a rest or pause in singing. 
Cruden, [j^e/tser. 

|S£i.'c6uth, CaSl'kdth) a. Rarely known; uncommon. 
tS£LD,*ad. Rarely, seldom. Shak. — a. Scarce. J^ares. 
ShL'uQM, ad. Rarely; not often ; not frequently. Hooker. 
S£l'dqm, a. Rare , not frequent. Jiidton. [r.] 
tSfiLi'DQn[-N£ss, n. Inftequency ; rareness , rarity. Hooker. 
j^SBld'shown, (sSld'shdn) a. Seldom shown. Shak. 
S^-l£ot% V. a.[seiectusy L.] [u skcectso , pp. tSLECTiifo, 
■ZLEOTED.] To choose in preference to others rejected ; 
to pick ; to cull. 

89 -l£ct^, o. Nicely chosen ; choice ; culled out; selected. 
Si^-LficT'^D-LV, ad. With care in the selection. Todd, 
8^-Lic'TlQNy }(. [selecUo, L.] Act of selecting ; thing se- 
lected , choice ; aggregate of things selected. 
S¥-LficT'~MXN,* n. } pi. 8¥-LficT'-M£N. A magistrate an- 
nually elected by the freemen of a town or township in 
New England, to superintend and manage the aflfairs and 
government of the town. The number is commonly ftom 
three to five. .Dane. 

Sf-LficT'N^as, n. The state of being select. 

S¥-l£ct'9E, n. One who selects. 

n. (Chem.) A salt formed of selenic acid 
and a base. P. Cyc. 

S^-LfiM'io,* a, (Chem.) Relating to, or obtained ftom, se- 
lenium ; as, seUmc acid. Ure. 

S£-l£'N|-oDs,* a. Derived from selenium. P. Cyc. 
8£L'f:-NlTE, n. [selenttesf L.] (JMtn.) A crystallized sul- 
phate of lime ; sparry ^paum , a salt of selenious acid. 
S£L-:]S:-NrT£i^, n. [L.J Mirror-stone ; selenite. Hicholson. 
S£l-e-nit')c, a. Relating to, or partaking of, selenite. 

n. (Chem.) A metalloid principle, or sort of 
semi-metal, of a reddish brown color, brittle, and not 
very hard. Ure. 

n. (Min.) A mineral composed chiefly 
of selenium, silver, and copper. Brands. 
8£L-]p-Nrv-k£X'T9D,* a. Holding seleniuret in solution. 
ProuL 

B£L-] 9 -Ndo^R^-PU]?R,* n. One versed in selenography. 
Murchison. 


sltl’lNnSxraHfoVi., i *• *» ■otenography 

SfiL-f-Ndo'EA-PHlsT,’*' n. A describer of the moon. ScotL 
6£x«-9-NdG-'B^-PHY, n. [silinographiej Fr.; aiXffrri and 
ypa^cj. Or.] A description of the surface of the moon. 
SfiL-JgN-FXLrL^D-lTE,* n, (Jlfoi.) Native palladium. Dana. 
6£LF, a. pron. ; vl. 8£lvb^ [silbay Ooth. ; sylf^ eyffb^ Sax. ; 
«e(f, sstee, D.j Very; particular; this above others; 
one*sown; relating or restricted to an individual. — Its 
primary signification is that of an adjective ; and it has 
the force of an adjective when prefixed to a noun, as se^- 
interest, a«{Aknowledge. —United with my, thy^ Atm. 
Asr, ear, year, tAem, and it, it forms reciprocal personal 
pronouns ; as, ** He hurt himsolf.**— It is sometimei used 
enaphatically in the nominative case ; as, ** Myself will 
decide it.*’-<*It often adds only emphasis and force to 
the ^onoun with which it is compounded ; as, ** He, did 


it AmimI^** — It ^ sometimes used as a noun, Am- one’s 
individual person, or for an indlvidnal or being spoken 
of; as, “The fononess we have for aeff.** fWatte. — 
is much used ia aomposition ; as, «s{^vident, oolf-lora, 
— Many such compounds are here inserted, w many 
others might be added. 

S£lf-^-b 18SD’,» (-b&stO a. Humbled by conscious guitt 
Law 

8£Lr-A-i>^SK'BC9irT,* a. Abasement of one’s self. Watts. 

SftLV~AB-a5R'»kN0B,* a. Abhorrence of one’s selt Ash. 

S£lf-A-bOsb^,* n. Abuse of one’s self. Shak. 

SkLF-^c-oOfED’,* (-kflzdO «• Accused by one’s self. Bsh, 

SftLF-^c-oOl'lNO-,* 0 . Accusing one’s self. Lacks. 

SfiLF>AD-M)-RA'TiQN,* 11 . Admiration of one’s self. Aeh. 

S£lf-Ap*bi^XU 9 B^* n. Commendation of one’s self. Ash. 

S£lf>Ap-frq-bA'tiqn,* n. Approbation of one’s self 
Watte. 

S£LF.-^F-PR5v'fPrci,* a. Approving one’s self. Pope. 

SfiLF-cfiN'TRBD,* (-sSn't^rd) a. Centred in one’s self. jfjiA. 

BfiLF-CQN-cfiiT',* n. Too high opinion of one’a self; 
vanity. Colman. 

S£lf-oqn-c£it']9D^ a. Cherishing a high opinion of 
one’s self ; vain. Baldwin. 

S£LF-C6N'Fj-DfiNCE,* n. Confidence in one’s self. Em- 
erson. 

SfiLF-cON'Fj-DfiNT,* o. Confiding in one’s self. MUckclL 

S£lf-C6n-tra-d1c'tiqn,* n. Contradiction or repugnan- 
cy in terms. Clarke. 

SfiLF-c6N-TR^-Dlo'TQ-EY,^ o. Contradictory in Itself 
BumeL 

S£LF-opN-vlCT'EX>,* 0 . Convicted by one’s self. Lee. 

S£LF-CpN-vlc'TiQ]V,* R. Conviction by one’s conscious- 
ness. Ash. 

n. Deception proceeding ftom one’s self. 

Addison. 

S£LF-D¥-cfilVED’,* (-sCvdO o. Deceived by one’s self. 
King. 

S£LF~D£-cfilv'¥R,* R. One who deceives himself. Ash. 

SkLF-D^-ckP'TIpN,*^ n. Act of deceiving one’s self. Ash. 

SfiLF-D£-FfiNCE',* n. Act of defending one’s self. Paley. 

8fiLF-D^-Lt7^§;ipN,* n. Act of deluding one’s self. CA. 
Ob. 

S£jlf-D¥-nT'aI‘»* «• Act of denying one’s self. Ch. Ob. 

SfiLF~D¥-Nl?'iNO,^ 0 * Denying one’s self. Burnet. 

SfiLP-Djp-STEDc'TIpN,* R. Destruction of one’s self. CA. 
Ob. 


S£LF-D?-T£R-Mi-Ni'TiQN,* tt. Determination by one’s 
own mind. Locks. 

SfiLF-D^:-T£R'M|NED,* o. Determined by one’s self. Ash. 

S£i.F--D£-T£R'ai;N-lNQ,‘^ a. Determining by one’s self, 
or by one’s own mind. Coleridge. 

S£LF-fiD'V-cAT-]?D,* a. Educated by one’s self. Davis. 

S£lf~|^s-t££m','*' r. Good opinion of one’s seif; vanity 
Combe. 

S£LF-Rv'f-D£NCE,* n. Evidence commanding the imme- 
diate assent of the mind. JLocke. 

S£lf-£v'|-d£nt.* a. Evident in its own nature ; com- 
manding immeaiate assent without proof. Paley. 

SfiLF-fix-AL-TA'TipN,* n. Exaltation of one’s self 
Knowles. 

S£lf-^}^-Am-1-nA'TIQNj* n. Act of examining one’s own 
conduct and motives. Fahw. 

BkLF-^Y-lsT'fNCE,*^ R. Underived and independent ex- 
istence , existence of one’s self, independent of any oth- 
er being or causa ; — an attribute peculiar to God. Palsy. 

a. Existing without origin or depend- 
ence on another. Paley. 

B£i.f-fj:.At'T¥R-Ino,* o. Flattering one’s self. WaUe. 

SfiLF~FLAT'T?R-^* R. Flattery of one’s self. Aeh. 

SfiLF-Gfiv'JfEN-MfiNT,* R. Government of one’s self. Pa- 


ley. 

S£lf^h£al, r. a perennial plant ; prunella. 

S£lf>H6m'}-cIde,*^ r. Act of killing one’s self. HaketotU. 

B£i4F~lM-p6a'TANCB,* r. High opinion of one’s self, 
pride. Ash. 

Belf-jm-f6r't,^t,* a. Important In one’s own esteem ; 
proud. Ash. 

Self-Xn't?e-B8T,* r. Regard to one’s own interest. Ash. 

SfiLF-lN’T^R-fiST-VD,* o. Having a regard' to One’s own 
mterest; selfish. Clarke. 

BfiLF’fSH, a. Attentive, or devoted chiefly or wholly, to 
one’s own interest; void of due regard for others. 

Sfii.F^)SH-LY, ad. With regard only or chiefly to one’s own 

BfiLF'^H-Nfi88, R. (duality of being selfish ; inordinate 
regard to, or pursuit of, one’s own interest : self-love. 

SfiLF'fSM,* R. Devotedness to self; selfishness. R. W. 


SfiLF^jBrl* R. One devoted to self ; a selftah person. Isaac 
Tailor. [B "* 

SfiiiF-JG8-T|-Ff-cA’TipK,* R. Justification of one’s self. 


S£LF>kif5wL’Vl>9X,* (-nSI’fj) n. Knowledge of one’s 
self. Mason. 
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a. Left to one’s Mdf. MQiUiu 

B&Lt'Lj|S8,« a. Devoid of self or •eliUhtiesa. Coltridgs. 
BtLW-hiKK^.* 0 . Like one’s eelf. SidnM, 

8jU.r-*LDvB%* n. Tile love of one^e self } selfiollDeM. Pa* 

SfiLF-MATZ',* M. A mate for one’s self! SJutk. 
BftLF-MJSiT'TLE,* n. Mettle In Itself, coturage. Skok. 
B£Lr-kl6'Tiv>M,* n, MuUun by iniierent power. Aah, 
BikLF-'MOvEo',* (-tndvdO a. Moved by inherent power 
or inciiimtiun. Clurke. 

BfiLF-M6v'|N»,* a. Moving by inherent power. ReuL 
BIilF'-MUb'dj^r,* r. The murder of one’s self, suicide. 
Paley. 

8£iiP>MUR'D]^B>];:R,* n. One who murders himself. Pa- 
lsy. 

fB£LF'NJ;ss, N. Self-love ; selfishness. Sidney. 
S£^.F->P9l^9£S6SD^* (-zSat') a. Composed ; not disturbed. 
£e. Rev. 

8£lf-Pp^9£8^siqn,* (-p9z-zdsfa'vn) fi. Possession of one’s 
self, composure. JStah. 

8£lf-Praii^£',* r. Praise of one’s self. A»h. 
6£lf--Ph£f'J|^k-]^nc£,* %. Preference of one’s self. 
KntncU*. 

B£iiF-PR£iji-¥B-vi'Tl<?N,* n. Act of preserving one’s self. 
Btutley. 

BfiLF-Bfi<ii'js-T:^B4Ntf,* a. Registering itself, or marking 
the highest and lowest temperature, as a thermometer. 
Francis, 

B£lf-R£-pr65f^* n. The reproof of conscience. Ash. 
B£lf-R^-Pe5v'1NG1,* a. Reproving one’s seii. Shak. 
S£lf-r^-6Tr1im£D^,* (-strandO a. Restrained by one’s 
self. Ash. 

B£i.f--R¥-8TRXiivt',* m. Restraint imposed on one’s self. 
Ash. 

8£LP-RlaH'TEOV8,* (-^I'ch^is) a. Righteous in one’s own 
esteem. Ch. Ob. 

8£LF-RiOH^T£oys-N£ss,* (-rl'chys-nfis) n. Righteous- 
ness, the merits of which a person attributes to hilnself , 
false or phansaicaJ righteousness. Paiey. 
B£LF-SXc'R|-FiCE,* (-fizj n. tiacrifice of one’s self, or 
of self-interest Chamung. 

B£lf'8AME, o. EAiictly tlic same , identical. 
S£LF-Si,£K'}NQ,* R. Undue utleiition to self-interost 
.Month. Ren. 

BhLir-bKhK'fSQy* a. .Seeking one’s own interest. Bud. 
8£lp-6lai;«ij'teii,* //. Uc^tructhin of one’s self. Ash. 
8CLF-.syB-DCEU^♦ (-UddO a. Subdued by one’s self. Shak. 
B£LF-SyF-Fi"ciVNCL,* (-f Isii'^us; 1 n. Undue coiih- 

B£lf-*SvF'Fi"ciln-cv,* (-f isli'yii-a? \ deuce in one’s 
own strength, competence, or merit. Clarke. 
SfiLF-syp-Fi'^ciENT,* ,-svf-l Isli'«?iit) a. Relying too much 
on one’s self, haughty , assuming ; proud. Ash. 
BfiLF-TpR-MfiNT'jN»,* fl. 'i’orinonting one’s self. Ash. 
8£lf>W1i.l',* n. Obstinacy ; stubbornness. Gsnesur xUx. 
SfiLF-wtLLED’,» (-wild') a. Obstinate} headstrong. 2 
Peter iL 

tSfiii'ipN, n. ^sefto, low L.] A ridge of land. Ainsworth. 
siJtLL. v. a. sold; m. seixiivo, sold.] To part with for 
a price ; to dispose of or betray for money ; to vend. 
6£Lii, V. n. To have traffic with one } to be sold. 

B£Lii, prbn. ; pU sells. SelL B. Jonson. — Still used in the 
north of England, and in Scotland. Todd. 
tS£LL, n. A saddle. Spausr. A royal seat. Fairfax. 
BRL'LfN-D^Rg, or Bel'lxn-d^r^, n. vL a disease in a 
horse’s hock, or back of the knee, similar to the mdliin- 
ders. Loudon. 

BEll'er, n. One who sells ; vender. 
BfiLT'ZER-WA'TER,* n. A mineral water of Seltzer, in 
Germany, containing carbonic acid, dec. Brands. 
S£l'va<j^£, n. The edge of cloth where it is closed by 
complicating the threads. -» Written also selvedge. — 
(ATauL) A piece of a very fiexlbie kind of rope. 
S£L'vx<j^£X^ (-Vfijd) a. Daving a selvage ; bordered. 
ShL'vx-VfiE,* n. (ATaui.) A skein of rope-yarns marled 
together. Mar. Diet. 

B£l^ved9E, r. Some as selvage. Exodus. 

B£lve9, (sCIvz) The plural of Se{f. Locke. 
0£M'h‘PttORE,* M. [o^/ia and <^pio.] A sort of tele^aph, i 
or machine, for communicating intelligence by signals. 
Braude. 

BfiM-x-PHDR'iic,* \ «. Relating to a oemaphore } tele- 
B£ic-VPii6R^i.OEL,* i graphic. Mckson, 
8£M-A-Pu6R'|-cxL-L'y,* ad. By means bf a bemaphore. 
Maunder. 

BkM-E-TdL'p-OY,* *. The doctrine of lihgual or verbal 
signs, coo^enending the theory of graoiihar, logic, and 
rhetoric. AnarL 

fSfiM'BLE'BLE, 0 . r|V,l Like } reseraUing* SkaL 
i^£h'bl^-BL¥, od. tVith resemblance. Shi^ 
BRm'blxmge, r. [Fn] Likeness; resemblance; simili- 
tude ; representation , appearance ; show : figure. 
t8£M'BLX-MT, a. [Fr.] Like ; resembling. Prufr. 
tSfiM'BL^NT, R. Show ; figure ; resembfance. SpMser. 
tBRm'bl^tIvb, a. Suitable; fit; resembling. Mkak. 
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t^CM'BLB, 9 . a. [ssmMsr, Fr.] To represent ; to roak^ a 

hkehesa. Prior. 

«* [vmfou and Adyof.] (Med.) That 
branch of medicine, or pathology^ whicn treats of the signs 
or symptoms of diseases. Dunghson. 

Sfi-^i-OT'jc.* a. [ffijptrov.] (Afed.) Affording signs or 
symptoms of diseases. Brands. 

Sfi-MEl-6T'jC8,* w. pi. {Med.) Same as semeiology. Smart 
SM'JUipNy* H. [L.l {Anat) Sperm ; the fecundating fiuid of 
animals. Dunglisun. 

SJtJitfy (sdm'y) n. [L.] A word which, used as a prefix in 
composition, signifies hafi as, ssmtcircle, half a circle. 
S£m-I-XM-plex'j-cAul,* o. (Bot.) Embracing the stem 
half way, os a leaf. Loudon. 

S£M-i-XN'irv-XL,* a. Happening every half-year; half- 
I yearly. Month. Rev. 

StM-i-AW'NV-^L-Ly,* fld. Every half-year. Bale. 
S£m-]-An'nv-LXR, a. [semi and annuhtSy L.] Half-round , 
half-rounded ; semicircular. Grew. 

StM-}-Xp'ER-TORB,* n. Half an aperture. Smart. 

n. One who adopts, in part, the doctrines 
or principles of Arius t one who denies the consubstunti- 
ality of the Son with the Father, but admits the siuii 
larity of substance. Brands. 

S£m-j-A'bj-xn-1sm,* ». The princibles of the Bemi-Arians. 
Buck. 

S£M-|-nXB-BA'Ri-XN,* R. One but partially civilized. Ec. 
Rev. 

S£m'i-BREVE, n. [sdinibrdvey Fr.] (Afits.) A note of Iialf ibj 
qii.intity of a breve, contaming two minims, four crotch- 
ets. dec. 

S£m']-bri£p, r. Same as ^mnibrene. Harris. 
StM-i-cXL'ciNED,* (-sjnd) a. Partially calcined. Ure. 
8Lm-|-cAs'traxe,* V. a. To castrate in part. Smart 
SLm-i-cab-tra'tiqn,'*' r. Removal of one testicle. Cols. 
SLm'i-cir-cle. r. [setnicireulusy L.] Half of a circle , a 
figure formed by tile diameter and half the circumference 
of a circle. 

B£m'|-c!ir-cled, (-kid) a. Semicircular. Shak, 
S£M-;-ciR'cy-LAa, a. Half round or half circular. 
SkM-i-ciR-cOM'FJyR-ifNCE,* R. Half of a circumference. 
Maunder. 

S£m-}-c6'lpn, r. [semi, I.., and nuiXoPy Gr.] Half a colon , 
a point made thus [ > j to note a greater pause than that or 
a coinm.i. Lowtli. 

SEm-j-cq-lDm'.nab,* a. {Bot) Like half a column. Smart 
StM-i-C 9 M-PXcr',* a. Partially compact. Smart 
BEm'i-cOn,* n. {Mus.) An ancient, five-stringed, musical 
instrument, resembimg a harp. Crabb. 
SEM-i-CRys^TA'cEOVb,^ (-ti'shys) o. Partly crustaceous. 
Smart 

SXM-l-cy-LlN'DRl-CAb,* a. Half cylindrical. Smart 
S£M-j-»y-lsT'j-CAL,* a. Inclined to deism. Ec. Rev. 
SEM-l-ul-Xai'E-T^R, a. [ssmiand diameter.] Half a diame- 
ter , a straight line drawn from the curcumferonce to 
the centre of a circle ; a radius. 

S£M-i-Di-vPX'§QN,* n. {Mus.) An imperfect octave, or an 
octave diminished by a minor setnituno. Brands. 
S£M-|-Di-A*P£N'TE,* n. {Mus.) An imperfect fifth. Crnbb. 
S£M-i-Dl-^-PUX-B£'}-Ty, n. Half or imperfect transpar- 
ency. 

B£jM-|-Dl-XPH'X-NOt5a, a. Half or imperfectly transparent. 
B£M-i-Di'-^-T£8'svB6N,* R. {Mus.) A defective or false 
fourtli. Brands. 

S£M-i-Di'T5N£,'’' n. {Mas.) A less third ; semiditono. 
Crabb. 

S£M-i-DiT'Q-N6,* R. {Mus.) A minor third. Brands. 
B£M'i-DoCB-LE, (sem'y-dub-W) n. An office or feast in the 
Romish breviary, that is celebrated with less solemnity 
than a double one, and mOre than a single one. r,uuy 
S£M'|-FLd-RET, n. {Bot.) A haif-floret, tubutous nt the bo 

S [inning, like a fioret. and afterwards expanded in tJie 
brin of a tongue. Badey. 

8£M-)-FL5B’cy-LAR,v o. Having an imperfect fiower. Ash. 
S£m-1-fl5s'cv-loOs, a. Having a semifloret. Bailey. 
S£m-J-flC';d, a. Imp^rfeclly fluid Arbuihnot 
S£m'|-form,* n. An imperfect form. Smart. 
S£H-Htt'i>y-RXT-^D,* a. Partially indurated. Smart 
SEm-i-lO'nxk, ^ a. Tsemt/uRatrs, Fr. ; eemi and hinuy L.j 
SfiM-l-Lft'NVBVf ) Resembling, in form, a half-moon. 
S£m-i-m£t'xl, n, A half-metal ; an imperfect metal : — a 
term applied % Uie old chemists to the brittle metals. 
SkM-i-MiK'i-MX}* (Aftts.) A half a minim or crotc-het. 
BtaluU. 

SfiBi'i-Nf L. a. [sdstmaZ, Fr. ; seminisy L.] Belonging to seed ; 
contained in the seed , radical. 

** Seminal state. Browne. 

tSfiH-i-MXL'i-TV, n.Tbe nature of seed ; power of |»oduc- 
tion. Browne. 

SfiM'|-RX'*ltlBT,R. A Romish priest educated in a seminary. 
tS£Bi'}rNX-B!ZB> V* a* 'I'o •ow or plant. Coekeram. 
b£m')-KA-bY» «• [edminairey Fr. ; senttnorttm, L.] [A seed- 
fdot; a nursery. Mortimer. Seminal state. Browne. Prin- 
ciple } Cafisality. IBmey.] A plaoe of education literary 
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tnsUtu^fon, «• a loftodl, academy, college, or unWenlty. 
[fA wnUnariat. Joiuon.] 

a* l^lndt j belonging to oeed. SmUJu 
tS^M'i-NATB, «. a. To aow ; to propagate, maerkoute, 
BEM-j-Ri^TiOW, a. Act of sowing } act of diapereing. fTet- 
Unu 

tSfeM'iNED, {-rad) a. Covered as with aeeds. B Jetuon. 
HEm-i-nIf'bR-oOs,*#. Bearing or producing seed. Miller. 

ia. [semen and /icio, L.] Productive of 
BfiM-r-Nip'i-oAL , ) seed. Browne 


SfiM-f-iflF i-cA'tiqw, n. Propagation from seed. Hale. fR.] 
8Em'|-nO0E,* 0 . Half-naked. Q,u. Rev. [L^ownet. 

BfiM'i-NyMPH,* n. {Ekl) The nymph of certain insects. 
S£.M-|-6i.'Q-^Y,* n. (Med.) See Semsioloot. 
8Em-|-^pA'covs, 0 . Haif4ark ; semiopaque. Boyle. 
flfiM-r-6'p^,* n. (Mtn.) An im^rfect sort of opal. Cleane- 
Umd. 

SEm-I-q-pAque',* C-pik) a. Half-opaque. SmarL 
8 Em-?-PR-bic'V-LAR,^ a. Half-orbicular. SmarL 
SfiBf-i-oR'Dj-KATE, n. Half an ordinate. Harris. 
B?m-i-68S'eovs,* (-bsh'ys) o. Half as hard as bone. SmarL 
p ftM-|-6T'|C8,» n. pZ. (Med.) See SmcaioTrcs. Month. Rev, 
SfiM-l-o^v^iTE,* 0 . Half egg-shaped. Smart. 
«fiM-|-6x'v-^ipN-l2¥D,* o. Half-oxygenized. Ure. 
BEM-i-pAL'M.^TE,* a. fZooL) Having the toes connected 
together by a web extending along only their proximal 
half. Brande. 

Sfiai^i-PA-RXB'O-LA,* n. Half a parabola. jtsA, 
SfiM'j-pftD,* n. (RheL) Half a foot, in poetry. SmarL 
SfiiR j.p£'DAL, or S¥-MlP'¥-DAL, [sfim-^-pS'dal, S. P. K. 
fVb. Aahi BC-mlp'^^I; W. Ja.t sfim-^pgd'sJ, Sm.] a. 
[senu and pedu, L.J Containing half a foot. 
SEM-|-P¥-LA'<jii-AN,* n. One who holds the Pelagian doc- 
trine in a modined or partial manner. Bailey. 
SfeM-i-p^-LA'^j-AN,* a. Relating to the Semi-Pelagians. 
Buck, 

BLM-i-P?-LA'<iH-AN-I§M,* n. The doctrines of the Semi- 
Pelagians. Mtlner. 

S£m-}-peL“LO'c|d, «. [sm< and peZZiwjuZiM, L.] Half clear, 
imperfectly transparent. 

St,M-i-P^:R-8Plc'V-oDs, a. [semi and perspicuuSf L.] Imper- 
fectly perspicuous, clear, or transp&rent 
SEm-|-pri-MI(^'¥-noOs,* a. (OeoL) Of a middle state be- 
tween primary and secondary formations. jLyeU, 
S1:m'|-PR66f, n. Half proof or evidence. Bailey. 
S£m- 1 -QuA'drate, I n. (Astrol.) An aspect of the planets 
SCm-i-quAr^tile, S when distant from each other half 
a right angle, or 45 degrees. Baxley. 

SftM'i-QUA-v^R, ( 8 «ra' 9 -kwa-v?r) n, (Mm.) A note whose 
duration ia half that of a quaver. 

BEm-i-QuYn^tile, n. (AstroL) An aspect of the planets 
when at the distance of 36 degrees from one another. 
Bailey. 

SfeM-|-8Xv'A<?E * n. A barbarian ; half a savage. Eney. 
BLm-I-sEx'tjle, n. (Astral.) An aspect of the planets 
when they are 30 degrees distant from each other: — 
called also a aemisxxth. Baxley. 

S&M-f-SQa-pP Ri)^* n. [It.] (Mus.) A small pause, equal 
to the eighth part of a bar in common time. Brande. 
S£m-}-8Ph£r'{-cal, a. Relating to, or like, half a sphere. 
SfiM-i-8PHE-RblD'AL, o. Formed like a half-spheroid. 
8£M-i-TRR^TiAN, (-shfin) n. (Med.) An ague compounded 
of a tertian and a quotidian. ArbuthnoL 
Sv-MlT'ic,* a. Relating to Sbem or his descendants. Qu. 
Rev, See Shsmitio. 

S£M['|-TdNE, n. [«07nt-4ofi, Fr.] (Mm.) Half a tone ; the 
smallest interval in music. 

8£ii-)-t5n'|c,* 0 . Relating to a semitone. Maunder, 
BEm-I-trXn'sept. n. The half of a transept. WarUm, 
B£m- 1 -trans-pXr'£NT^* a. Half-transparent P. Cyo, 
SEm-1-v1t'R£-o 08,* a. Half-vitreous. Swart 
8fiM[-i-v6'cAt,* a. Half-vocal. Smart. 

S£m'|-v5i^-£L. n. A consonant which, like a vowel, can 
be pronounced independently, or without the aid of any 
other letter. The seiqivowels are /, Z, m, n, r, a, v, x, z, 
and c and g soft. 

8Bm~q-lP n. [semolmo. It] A granule of Italian 
wheat, used in soups and in making vermicelli ; called 
also sotqee. — A smaller kuid is called semeletta. W. 
Ency, 

8fiM-P£R-vl'B]ipNT,* a. Always flourishing; evergreen. 
Smart 

SfiM^fR-vTvx, n. [semper and moM, L.] A perennial, ev- 
ergreen idant. Bacon. 

n. [L.] (BoL) A genus of plants te- 
nacious of lifb ; sempervive. P. Oyc. 

BEbi-FI-tRr'n^L, a. [sempitemel^ Pr.; sempUemmf I*] 
Eternal in ftiturity ; having beginning, but no end in 
poetry, eternal. Johnson, 

8BK-FHr£R'irj-TV, n. [ssmpttsmieaa, L.] Future duration 
without end. 

BfiMF'sTfR, (sSm^st^r) n. One who uses a needle ; a tai- 
lor ; aeamster. 

SRkf'stri^ss, (sSm^Btrfs) n. A wtmsan whose business is 


to sew ; a Ibm^ #ho news. — Written also ssm st r es s and 

SRKP'sTR]g-«T,* Mm'str^s^) a. Tbe business of sewing 
with a needle. J^wt Use. 

SMMTTNoiAf* (s^mdn'shf-e) a. [L.] A small Roman eotn. 
Brcmde. 

JsfiNS, ( S^snstr, Bee Siifoa. 

Sftif'^-RY, a. [senarimf asm, L.] Relating to the nninber 
six ; containing six. 

Sfiir'ATE, n. [MiMttw, L.] The deliberative assembly of the 
Roman peoue ; a body of men set apart to consult for the 
public good ; a body of councillors tbe upper house of 
the congress of the United States, composed of two mem- 
bers from each state ; the upper house of a state legisla- 
ture. 

SfiN'ATE-HbfrsE, n, A {dace where the senate, or a pubdic 
assembly, meet. 

SfiN'A'TQR, a. [L.] A member of a senate ; a public coun- 
sellor. 

S£n-^-t5'r}-^AI<» s> [smotomta, L.] Relating to a senate or 
a senator ; suited to, or becoming, a senator. 
SftN-A-Td'Ri In a senatorial manner. Hrmmmsmd. 

BfiN-A-Td'Rf-^K, a. Same as sematoridL Johnson, 
t8fiN-VT6'R|-O08,* a. Senatorial. More, 

SfiN'A'TQR-BHYp, n. Tbe office or dignity of a senator. 
S^-nA> TVB-CQN-aiyLf n, [L.] A vote, act, or de- 

cree of the Roman senate. Crabb. 

S£nd, «. a, [i. seft; pp. sendino, ixirr.] [fsndan, Sax.; 
senden, D.j To despatch a person or thing frrom one 
place to another ; to commission by authority to go and 
act ; to transmit by another ; to cause to go *, to dismiss 
another as agent ; to grant ; to inflict, as from a distance , 
to immit , to diffYise , to throw , to shoot. — To send away, 
to discharge ; to dismiss ; to discard. 

S£nd, V. n. To despatch a message.— To send for, to re- 
quire by message to come, or cause to be brought. 
tSkN^D^L, a. [csfuZoZ, Bp.] A sort of thin silk. Chaucer. 
SfiND^ER, n. One who sends. 

I n. (BoL) Polygala senega^ a perennial plant, 
SfiN^E-K^,* \ having a medicinal root ; rattlesnake-root, 
or rattlesnake-milkwort. — Written also sensco. Dunghson. 
S£N'£-(jilN£,* n. (Chem,) The bitter, acrid principle of po- 
lygala senega^ or rattlesnake-root. Brande. 
S£-n£s'c£NCB, n. [senescoy L.] State of growing old ; de- 
! cay by time. Woodward. [R.] 

||B£n']^8-chXl, [sfin^^sh&l, P. E. Ja. K. Sm. Wb. Henrick; 
s^n'^s-kXl, S. W. J. F.] n. [sinechaly Pr.] A French title 
of office and dignity, derived from the middle ages, an- 
swering to that of steward or high steward in England : 
— one who had. in great houses, the care of feasts, do- 
mestic ceremonies, &c. 

)|S£n'^;s-^h^l-8h1p,* n. The office of seneschal. Sir W 
ScotL 

B£n'gr££n, n. A plant. 

Se'nIle, I sS'nll, S. W. J. F.Ja. Sm. f sB'njl, P. ,• sB-nll', K.\ 
a. [sentZts, L.] Belonging to old age , consequent on old 
age. 

S¥-NlL'j-Ty, n. [aenUtUry L.] Old age ; the weakness of 
Me. BoswelL > 

IjSEN'ipR, (sen'yyr) [sB'nyyr, B. E. F. K. R . ; Sfl^n^-yr, P. 
J. Ja. i sB^n^-vr or sfin'yyr. JP.] n. [L.] One older than 
another : an elder ; an aged person. 

||S£N-idR')-Tv, (sBn-^Or'^t^) «. State of being senior ; el- 
dership ; priority of birth. 

([tS£N'iQ-RY, (8Bn'y9-r?) n. Seniority. Shak, 

B£n^na, n. A tree , a species of cassia ; the leaves of tbe 
tree used as a cathartic medicine. 

SfiN^NViESHY,* n. (Scotland) A Highland bard or minstrel : 

— an antiquary or genealogist. QenL Mag, 

6£Tf^N)OHT, (sBn'nit) n. [contracted from seoenmghL'] The 
space of seven nights and days ; a week ; sevennight. 
Shak, 

SEn'njt,* n. (Mitu) A sort of flat, braided cordage, formed 
by plaiting five or seven rope-yarns together. Mar, DieL 
Sen-oo'V'I'AR-) [eeni and oculmy L.J Having six eyes. 
Derham, 

SfiN'sXTE,* a. Perceived by the senses ; sensated. Batter. 
S£ir'sXT-ED, p. a. Perceived by the senses. Heske. 
SjglY-sI'TlQN, n. [Fr. ; sensatiOy school L.] Perception by 
means of the senses, or effect produced on the sensoriuiii 
by something actmg on tbe bodily organs : — excitement ; 
feeling excited ; impression made on others. 
S]gir-8X^TipN-4i«,* 0 . Relating to, or implying, sensation. 
Clissold. 

S*N8E, n. [sensy Fr. ; ssnsmy L.] The fltculty or power by 
which the properties and states of external things are per- 
ceived. There are five senses, viz., sight, bearing, tasl», 
touch, and smell. — Susceptibility of emotion; sensibili- 
ty ; perception by the senses , sensation ; feeling : — per- 


ce^ion by the understanding ; intellect ; apfMrehiension of 
mind , quickness or keenness of perception ; understand' 
ing ; soundness of faculttes ; strength of natural reason 
reason ; reasonable meaning ; 0{iML>n i notion ; Judgment 
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feiecfiCkm ; eonactonmeu ; conviction 
port; cignlflcation. 
iBftirffiBn, (e^nst) p. a. Perceived tlie ee n een, OUmviOf 
tBftNSE'rOLy 0 . Reaeonuble : iiidiciooe. Spentr, 
MNSX'Lgss, (sSne^^a) tu Wanting eense ; incapable of 
eeneation ; incapable o* emotion or sympathy ; wanting 
understanding or Judgment ; unwise , foolish ; unreason- 
able , stupid , insensible ; wanting knowledge j uncon- 
scious. 

B£N8S'L¥83-Ly, ai. In a senseless manner; stupidly, 
B£N8E'Lis8-Nfi88, a. Btato of being senseless ; fully ; un- 
reasonableness ; absurdi.y ; sti^mty. 

B£N-8i-BlL'}-TV, TU [s<tnMhiiUf ^.] State of being sensi- 
ble f capability of sensation ; aptness for sensation ; ca- 
pability of or apUiees for quick emotion ; susceptibility , 
feeling; delicacy. 

8£m'si-bx.e, (sSn^sp-bl) a. [Fr. ; sensibilisf !•.} Cn^bie of 
sensation) or of exciting sensation , sensitive ; liable to 
quick emotion; tidung or taken quickly to heart: — affect- 
ing the senses , percerving by the senses , perceptible by 
the senses: — perceived by the mind , perceiving by the 
mind : perceptible by tbemind : — strongly affected , con- 
vinced ; persuaded : — conformed to good sense or reason , 
reasonable ; judirious ; wise. 

B£N'S|-BiiE, a. Sensation. [Poetical.] Milton. Whatever is 
perceptible around us. More, [a.] 

B£N^s)-£LE-if£8S) n. duality or state of being sensible 
sensibility ; Judgment. Bp. Taylor. 

8£if'8|-BLYt ^ In a sensible manner ; perceptibly to the 
senses , externally ; by impression on the senses , by im- 
pression on the mind , plainly y Judiciously , reasonably. 
B^N-sYv'j^e-oDB)* o. Irodacing sense or sensation. Int. 
Oat. 

Bxn-s1f'}C)* a. Causing sensation. Oood. 

8£n'8}-tIvE) a. [aenoil^f, Fr.] Alive to organic affections 
from external things ; sensient , having sense but not rea- 
son. — SenoiUve pUinty (muno»a ptidtca^) a small annual 
plant, which shrinks and falls on being slightly touched. 
Ben'sj-TIve-LV, ad. In a sensitive manner. Hammond. 
SfiN'sj-TiVE-Nfiss,^ n. duality of being sensitive. Jsh. 
B^N-so'rj-AL,* a. Relating to the seiisoriu 111 . Tucker. 
B^N-ad'Rj-ttMy H. [U] pL L. HENaoRiAi Eng. scn- 
SORIUMS. (.^nat.) The Boat or common centre of sensa- 
tion, almost universally supposed to be in the brain, 
the organ of seoKition. 

B£;n'sq-RY, n. Same as genoormm. Bentley. 

B£n' 8P-BY,* a. Relating to the sensoriuru. Belskam. [r.] 
8£N'sv-,9i.L, (s^n'sh^-gl) a. [eeneaely Fr.] Relating to the 
senses; dej^nding on the senses; affecting the senses, 
pleasing to the senses: — carnal , not spiritual ; devoted to 
the pleasures of the senses , voluptuous ; lewd , luxuri- 
ous. 

SBn'8V-AI.-I?m,* (sCn^shy -al-Izm) n. Sensuality: sensual 
indulgence, appetite, or ideas. — (^Mental philosophy) The 
theory which resolves all the mental acts and intellectual 
powers of man into various modifications of mere sensa- 
tion. Brxmde. 

6£iV^8V>Al^lST, (sSn'shy-al-lst) n. One devoted to sensual 
pleasures : a voluptuary ; an epicure ; a carnal person. 
BEN-sp-XLnf-Ty, (sfin shv-ftl'^-t^) n. [sensualUdy Fr.j dual- 
ity of Bling sensual ; devotedness to the senses or to sen- 
sual pleasures ; voluptuousness. 

B£n-8V-1l-}-zX'tiqn,* frtn-shv-4I-^xa'shvn) n. Act of 
rendering sensoal. Qk. Boo. 

B£lf'8V-A^lZE, (sSn^sbyi-^Iz) v. a. [t. ■aasuxi.iznD ; pp. 
sxifttTiLUiiao, sKasuAusRD.J To give up to sensuality ; 
to make sensual. Pope. 

8£N'8V-Ai>-i.Y, (sSn'shv-al'l?) od. In a sensual manner. 
tS£N-8y-d8')-TY,**' n. State of being sensuous. Scott. 
B&S'sij-oOay (sSn'shv-ils) a. [tBensiial. .Afdton.] Full of 
sense, feeling, or passion ; piUhetic. Milton. Abounding 
in sonslble images , comprehensible ; ** Things most com- 
prehensible, that i^ oonsuoue.** Coleridge. 
B£n'8V-oC8-jly,* ed. In a sensuous manner. Coleridge. 

b. duality of being sensuous. Cole- 

ridge. 

B£nt, i.Bp. firom Send. Bee Skno. 

BSiN'T^iiOEt n. [Fr. ; eentetUiay L.} Determination, decis- 
ion, decree, or condemnation, as of a court or Judge ; 
Judgment ; doom : — a maxim ; an axiom, generally mor- 
al : — a period in writing, or words logically and gram- 
matically Joined so as to make a complete sense, and 
marked by a ftiU stop ; an assemblage of words form- 
ing a compete sense. — A simple sentonee has but one sub- 
ject and one finite verb ; as, **Lifa Is short.” — A eom- 
peund eentenee consists of two or more simple sentences, 
_^nected together; as, ** Life is short, but art is long.” 
B£lf'T£liCB, V. a. [soateneiery Fr.] [u sxinrxsrcsD ; pp. sbw- 
TBRciao, ■BNTxscxo.] To poss sentence upon; to pass 
Judgment on , to condemn : to doom to punirament. ffTo 
relate, or express. Feltham.] 

B£lf^TElf-c£il,* a. One who sentences. Southey. 
Bipir-TXN'Ti^L, (s^n-dn'shsl) a. Comprising sentences; 
•entenUous. .4^. Mteeomo. 


8£if-TfiN'Ti^L-l.T»* sd. By means of sentences Co/s- 
ridge. [R.J 

tB£«-TEN-Tj 68'| ty, (s^n-Ufn-sbp-Bs'f-t?) n. BeMtemhao- 
ness* Broteno. 

S9N-T£N'TiovSy (s^n-mn'shqs) a. [ssnteneisux, Fr.] 
Abounding with sentences, axioms, and maxims , short 
and enersetic ; foil of meaning ; very expressive ; pithy ; 
sentuntiaL 

8£N-Tfirf 'Tioys-LY, ad. In a sententious manner ; pithily. 

S^N-TfiN'Tiovs-Nfiss, (s^n-t^n'shvis-nes) w. duality df be 
ing sententious ; brevity with strength. 

S£ii'T£R-y, «• A sentinel. See SawTar. Milion. 

BtN'TiJfN-CY,* (sSii^sh^n-s^) n. Perception.; feeling. Bar- 
rett [r.] 

S£N'T|-£ifT, (son'sh^nt) o. [swtiflM, L.] Having sensa- 
tion ; ^rceiving by the senses , sensitive ; perceiving. 

S£n'T}-£NT, (sen'sh^-ent) n A being having sensation. 

S£m't}-iii£nt, N. [Fr.j Sensibility; foeling, tenderness, 
susceptibility: — thought; notion, tenet; opinion; di- 
rection of thought : — a disposition of mind, as love, 
hatred, hope, adroixation, pride, humility: — a striking 
sentence in a composition. 

S£N-T}-m£n'T 4 lL, a. Abounding in sensibility ; exciting 
to sensibility, pathetic; having feeling; having sentn 
ment , having affected sensibility. 

S£n-tj-m6n't^l.-I 9M[,* ». duality of being sentimental; 
affectation of sentiment or sensibility. Qa. Bev. 

S£n-t;-m£n'tal- 18 T,'*' n. One who has or affects senlv- 
inent or sensibility. Montgomery. 

BfiK-T|-M¥N-TAL'i-TY, "• State of being sentimental , af 
fected sensibility , sentimentalism. fVarton. 

S£n-t|-m£n't^l-Tze,* V. n. To form, cherish, or affect 
sentiment or sensibility. JEc. Bev. 

S£n't|-n£l, n. [sentinelle, Fr., foom sentiOy L.] One who 
watches or keeps guard, to prevent surprise ; a soldier on 
guard, Hatch; guard. 

SEi!ir'T|-Nfii.L.ED,* (-ngld) a. Furnished with senthiels. 
Pollok. 

S£n'try, n. [corrupted from sentinel.] A soldier on guard ; 
a sentinel : — guard , watch , duty of a sentry. 

8£n'try-B6x,* «. A small shed for a sentry. Smart 

Sl'p^L,* n. {BoU) A division or leaf of the calyx. P. Cye. 

SEp'^i-LOfJs,* 0 . Relatiuff to, or having, sepals. P. Cyc. 

S£p-A-RA-BlL'i-TV, 71. duality of being separable. Oum- 
itile. 

S£p'^-RA-Rt.E, a. [Fr. ; separahiUsy L.] That may be sepa- 
rated . divisible , discerptible. 

S£p'a-ra-blk-n£ss, n. duality of being separable. Boyle. 

B£p'vka-bly,'*' ad. In a state of separation. Dr JiUen. 

S£P'i^-RATE, V. a. [separoy L. ; s6parery Fr.] [u fSPARATBO , 
pp. aBPARATiifo, SBPARATXD.] To divide into parts ; to di»> 
unite ; to disjoin , to make a space between ; to sever , to 
part , to sunder , to set apart ; to withdraw. 

Sep'a-rate, V. n. To pan, to be divided or disunited 
Locke. 

S£p'^-r^T£, a. Divided fVom the rest , parted from anoth- 
er , disjoined ; withdrawn ; disunited ; distinct ; differ- 
ent; unconnected. 

S£p'VRi^TE-i«Y> In a separate manner ; apart ; singly. 

^ ’I'he state of being separate. Mede. 

S£p-x-nAT'}-€Ai<,* a. Relating to separation ; sectarian. 
Dr. T. Dieight [H.] 

Sfip-X-RA'TipN, n. [separatioy L.] Act of separating ; state 
of ^ing separate* ■ di»UDipn , division , divorce; di^unc- 
tion. 

n. The pnnciides or qualities of the Sep- 
aratists. Ch. Oh. 

SfiP'^-HA-TlsT, n. One who separates himself, particu- 
larly from a cburcii ; a dissenter ; a sectary ; a schismat- 
ic : a seceder. 

Sfip'A-RA-TivE,* a. I'ending to separate. Boyle. 

S£p'i-RA-TpR, n. One who separates ; a divider. 

8£p^VRA-TC>-RY> a. That sejj^rates , separating. Ckeyne. 

6£p'^-ra-tq-ry,^ a- ( Chem.) A vessel used for separating 
the essential parts of liquors. Crabb. 

8S'Pf-4iy* n. [L.] pi. sR'Pf-JB. The cuttle-flsh. RogcL A 
species of pigment prepared from a black Juice secreted 
by certain glands of the cutUe-fisb. Braude. 

tB£p'g-Lj-BLfi, a. [sepelto, L.] That mav be buried. Bailey. 

j-S£p')-MfiMT, n. [sepmentumy L.] A hedge ; a fence. Bai- 
ley. 

fB£-p5fE', (8^p5z') ti. a. [sepono, sepomtusy L.] To set apart. 
Denne, 

tSfep-p-§f"TipN, n. The act of setting apart. Bp. Thylor. 

B£'p&9, n. [sipah, Per,] A soldier of the native India 
troops, in the service of the East-India company 

S&PSy n. [L.] A kind of venomous eR ; one of a genus of 
saurian reptiles, having four very short legs. 

S£pt, a. [sq/tuMy L.] A clan : a race ; a family ; a genera- 
tion, used only with regard or allusion to Ireland, 
ser. Ed. Rev. 

S&p' TAy* n. pL [L.] P. Cye. Bee SurrvH. 

Bfip'TAN-OLE,* n. A firare having seven sides and seven 
angles ; a heptagon. Orabb. 
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B^F TXn'«V>L|iR, a. and airngulust L.] HaFlng 

•erea angle* or eorner*. 

S^F-TA'Rf-^* n, pL (MU,) Nodules of cnlcareous mart 
presenting numeroas fissures, mnaodamd, 

69F-t£m^bfr, m. TL*] Tbe ninth month of the ywti^ 
[the seventh montn m’theRoimni year, which began with 
March.J 

SKi-reatTfR.* n. [L.] 8fP^TAatrf-RT. One of 
seven men, joined in any office or commission. Ain*- 
toortk, 

B¥P-T£M'vt-RATE,'*'ii.The office of the septemviri ; a gov- 
ernment of seven arsons. Davies. 

Sfip'T£N-A-RV, o* heptenariusj L.J Consisting of seven. 

Bfip'T¥tr-^-RV, n. The number seven. Browne. 

8£P-TfiN'N}-^L, 0. [septenitts, L.] Lasting seven years; 
happening once in seven years. 

Si^P‘T6N*Nf-&M^* n. [L.j A period of seven years. Ham- 
ilton. 

e?P-T£N'TR|-ON, n. [Pr. ; eeptentrio, L.] That part of the 
heavens in which are the Seven Stars, or Charles’s Wain ; 
the north. Skak. 

S?p-TfiN'TB}-QN, \ a. [septentrionalis.lt.] Northern. Sir 

Sipp-TftN'TRf-Q-NAL, \ E. Sondys. [R.J 

lS?P-T£N-TR}-p-NAL'f-Ty, «. State of being northern. 

8t;P TfeN'TRf-p-N^L-LV, 8^* Towards the north , norther- 
ly. Browne. 

t^S?P-TfiN'TR|-p-irATE, V. n. To tend northerly. Browns. 

8fiPT'FOIi.,*n. (Bot.) A seven -leaved plant. Crahb. 

Sfip'Tic,* n. A substance that produces putrefaction. Wair 
son. 

Sftp'Tjc, ) a. [tfiiffTiifdf.] Having power to imiduce pu- 

Sfip^Tj-oAL, ( trefaction , causing putrefaction. Browne. 

8£p-T|-9i'DAL,* a. (Bot.) Dividing the dissepiments. P, 
Cye. 

Spp-T/9'i-TV,* «. Tendency to putrefaction. Smart. 

Bii:p-TlF'£R-oDs,* a. (Bot.) Bearing septa. Itoudon. 

B^p-tif'ra-oal,* a. (Bot.) Breaking through the septa. P. 
Oyc. 

B£p-T1-lXt'ER-<^L, a. [sepieim and latenSf L.] Having 
seven sides. 

BvP-TiN^sy-LAR,’*' a. Consisting of seven islands ; as, 
** The Septinsular Republic.” Qu. Rev. 

n. A word having seven syllables. 

Oiwald. 

Sfip'TpN,* R. (Chem.) A gas compounded of azote and ox- 
ygen. P. Cye. 

8ep-tv-a-<??-nA'ri-a.n,* n. One who is seventy years of 
age. SwtL 

Sfip-TV-X(ji'£-NA-RV»* One who is seventy years old ; 
septuagenarian. H. More. 

6£p-Ty-X9'¥-NA-Ry, a. [septna^enarius^ L.] Consisting of 
seventy, or seventy years. Browne. 

8£P~T(/-4-fi£s'f-aT^f n. [L.] The third Sunday before 
Lent, so called ft-om it^ being seventy days before Eas- 
ter. 

8£p-TV-A-9£s'i-MAli, n. [septuagesimusj I^.] Consisting of 
seventy. Browne. 

Sfip'TV-A-^lNT, n. [septnag^nta. L.] The Greek version of 
the Old Testament, made at Ab-xandria, about 384 B. C., 
for the advantage of the Jews in Egypt, who had lost the 
use of the Hebrew language: — so called, as being sup- 
posed to be the work of seventy-two interpreters or 
translators. 

B£p'TV-A-9lNT,* a. Belonging to the version of the Seven- 
ty. Ask. 

8£P*T(^M.* n. [L.] pi. s£p'ta. An inclosure ; a fence. — 
(AnaU) A partition , separation ; a membrane ; the drum 
of the ear. — (Bot.) A partition separating a body into 
two or more cells or parts , dissepiment. Brands. 

6£p'tO-ple, a. [septnplezy L.] Seven times as much; 
sevenfold. 

B^-pHL'jehRAL, (-krgi) a. [sepvlchralis^ L.] Relating to a 
sepiiichre or to burial, monumental: — grave, deep; 
hollow. 

ST-POL'iBHRAir-lZB,* V. a. To render sepulchral or sol- 
emn. Ch. Ob. 

8£p^VL-chre, (8«p'^-kfr) [s«p'Ml-ker, & W. P. J. E. F. 
Jo. K. Sm. R. Wb. f sy-ptH'k^ Fenningy Baileiy.] n. [si- 
miiere. Ft. ; aepulekrumy L.] The place where a corpse is 
huriea : a grave , a tomb ; a monument for the dead. 

“ 1 consider this word as having altered its orid- 
nu accent on the second syllable, either by the necess^ 
or caprice of the poets, nr by Its similitude to the general- 
ity of words of this form and number of syllables, which 
generally have the accent on the first syllable. Dr. John- 
son tells us it is accented by Sbakspeare and Milton on 
the second syllable, but by Jonson and Prior, more prop- 
erly, on the first ; and he might have added, as Shak- 
speare has sometimes done.” Walker. 

B^-pCl^oHRE, '' 

Sm. / sdp^vl-k^r, ^ ^ . _ 

VUI.OHRINO, sspuLCHaBO.J To bury , to entombs akak. 

BfiP'^L-TGRE, n. [Fr.; s^idtMra, L.J Interment; burial 
Dryden. 


(s^-p&Pk^r) [s^pftPk^r. 8. W.J.EF.Ja, 
^r, P. IFfr. j V, «. [i. tnroLOHajiD \m. sn- 


Followlnit 
[R.] 

ihnolty. Rp. 

Taylor. 

fflg-QUX^'l-Ty, n. [segiMs, L.] Ductility ; toughness ; net 
of following. Baeosu 

Sfi^QUgSL, (se^kwd) «• [tfdgnstts, Fr. ; ssgwela, L.] That 
which follows ; the close ; conclusion ; succeeding part ; 
consequence ; event. 

B£'QU£ifCE, (sfi'Jcw^ns) n. [Fr., fW>m ssfser, !«.] Order 
of succession ; series. Shak. — (J\tn*.) A similar succes- 
sion of chords. 

8£'qu¥NT, a. [old Fr. ; soguensy L.] Following; succeed- 
ing ; consequential. SAuk. [R.1 
tS£^QU£NT, n. A follower. Shak, 
fS£-Qu£N^Ti4.L,* o. Succeeding, following. fFoBbridge. 
B¥-QUfi8'T¥R, (se-kwea't^r) v, a. [siqnestrery Ft . ; seguea- 
trOy low L.J SBqUKtTBKSO ; vp. ■squBSTBRino. SB- 
RUBSTKBBD.J To Separate Oom otneirs for the sake or pri- 
vacy ; to put aside ; to withdraw ; to take possession of ; 
to set aside from the use of the owner to that of others , 
as, ** His annuity is seguestered to pay his creditors to 
deprive of possessions. — (Civil law) To renounce. 
Sg-Qi;£s'T£R, V. ft. To withdraw ; to retint^MUUm, 
♦S]^QUfi8'TipR,* n. Disjunction ; sequestratiro. Shak, 
S£-QUfis'TRA'‘BLS, o. That may be aequeatered or aeques- 
traled. Boyle, 

Sjp-QUfiS^TRXTE, e. n. [t. SBqUBSTBATBD ; pp. SEROBITBAT- 

iito, SB4VBITBATBD.] To sequester; to separate. Arbvtk- 

|1S£Q-U:g8-TRX'TIQN, (sSk-w^s-trS'shyn) n. [Fr.] Act of 
sequestering ; state of being sequestered ; separation ; 
state of being set aside. — (Zmio) Deprivation of the use 
and profits of a possession ; the separating or setting aside 
of a thing in controversy, from the possession of both of 
the parties who contend for it. 

|1 S£q'u£ 8 -trX-tpr, [86k w^s-tTsL't^r, W.J. F. K. /slk'wes- 
tra-tvr, 8, E Sm. ; se-kw^s-tra'tyr, P. fTb.] n. One who 
sequesters or takes from a man the profits of his posses- 
sions. 

Sfi'QUlN,*' 11. [tecekinoy It.] An Italian gold coin, of tho 
value of about 9s. 5d. sterling : — also, a Turkish gold coin, 
^e value of which vaiiies according to the periods of 
coinage : — written also zscAin, ehecgnesny ckegum, and ceo- 
ekin, P. Cye. 

S£-bXgl^iO, (s^-rSl'yO) 11. [serraglioy It. ; seraUoy Sp. ; oeraiy 
Turk.] The palace of the Turkish sultan, at Constantino- 
ple ; a place for concubines, in the East ; a harem. 
S^-RX'fy* n. [Turk, llr Per.] A place for the Rccommoda- 
.tion of travellers in the East Indies , a khan ; a caravan- 
sary. Hamilton. 

S£r-al-bG'M£N,« n. Albumen obtoined firom the serum of 
the blood. FVands, 

8£R'j^PHy (ser'?f) n. [Heb.] pL Heb. SERAPHlMt Eng. 
SERAPHS. An angel of the highest rank. Milton. — In 
the English version of the Bible, the plural form seror 
phvns is used; as, “one of the serapktms.** Jsasak. — 
The Order qftke Ser^kim, a Swedish order of knighthood, 
instituted in 1334, limited to 34 members, besides tho 
king and royal family. 

S£-rXph'ic, 1 a. Relating to a seraph ; angelic ; cele»- 
S£-rXph'i-cal, ) tial ; pure ; refined firom sensuality. 
S£-rXph'{-cai<-n£6b,* n. The quality of being seraphic. 
Scott. 

S£-rXph^ 1 -c 18M,'^ B. The quality of a seraph. Cudworth. 
S£r'A'Rh 1 m, (s6r'»-flm) n. [Heb.] The plural of Serapk. 
Angels of the highest rank. Common Prayer, Bee Bkb- 

AVH. 

SfiR^^PHfNE,* n. (Afus.) A keyed, musical wtnd-instra- 
mantjof the organ species, adapted to the ske of a cham- 
ber. Brande, 

Sip-RX'PfS^ n. [Scoamj.] An Egyptian deity. Brande. 
SF-RXs'Kl£Ry* or S£r- 4 S-ki£r\* [s^-rtLs'ker, Sm. Wb.f 
B6-ras-k6r\ K. / s6r'a8-k6r, Brande.] n. The commander- 
in-chief of the Turkish army ; a generalissimo ; a gen- 
eral. Ency. 

». Booth. SeeSABCBL. 

Sere, a. Dry ; withered, Spenser. See Sbab. 

1B£re, 11. [serrsy Fr.] A claw ; talon. Chapman, 

S]?-R£'NAy n. See Gutta Sbbbka. 

8fiR-£-NADE', n. [Fr. ; oerenatOy It.] An entertainment of 
music ; a musical performance made by gentlemen, in the 
spirit of gallantry, under the window of ladies, in the 
evening. 

S£r-e-nade', V. a. [i. SBBBftAoaD ; m, bbbbnadino, sbb- 
BRADBD.J To entertain with a serenade, or with nocturnal 
music. 

SfiR-E-NXDE^, V. a. To perform a serenade. Tatlor, 
B£'R£NE', a. [serem, Fr. ; eerenus, L.] Clear; calm; plao 
id : quiet; unruffled ; undisturbed ; even of temper ; tran- 
quil , peaceful:— used as a European, or, especially, a 
German title of honor : as, “ Serene Highness.” 
Sf-RfiRE^ n. [ssrsiM, Fr.j Fresh, co<d air; a calm evening. 
B.Joneon. 
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V. a. Fr. ; urttUy L.] T<i calm , lo cpn- 

et i to clear. PmUpa. [R.J 

8]|p»EfiliE'i.V« in a serene manner, with serenity ^ 
calmly ; quietly ; coolly. 

‘ CM^a£flE^ffi^a8, «. Serenity. Feltham, 

tSj^>a£jN'|-TCD£, n. Calmness j coolness of mind ; sareni* 
ty. Wottoiu 

Vf n* [sMnxU, Fr.] State of being serene \ calm- 
ness f mild temperature ; p^ce ; quietness ; traiiquiliitv ; 
evenness of temper , coolness. [UigbneM; title of re- 
spect. MUton,] 

serf, n. [Fr. , sermutj L.] A slave of a low class, such as 
existed la the dark ages ; a slave attached to an estate, 
as in Russia , a peasant ; a boor : — written also mi/. 

SRRF^jl^,* It. I'he state or condition of a serf} slavery. 

BRr^e, (sdij) n. [ser^s, Fr. } xerga^ Sp.] A coarse sort of 
woollen stuff; a cloth of quilted woollen. 

||6ER'aSAN-cv, (sir'j^n-«f) n. The office of sergeant. 
Hacket, 

USBR'a^ANT, (sljr'J^nt) [sarO^Bt, & IT. P.J. JE. F.Ja, Wb . ; 
ser^i^nt or sltr'J^nt, K,\ n. Fr. \sorgonju^ It.] An 

officer; a non-commissioned officer of the army.— > A aer- 
geoMj or gorgoaol-atr-UaOy {EngLmd) is the highest degree 
of coniinra law, tbrougii which all must proceed before 
Attaining the dij^ity of Judge. — Sorgoant^at^artiu^ an offi- i 
cer attending on the person of a king ; an officer of a 
court, or of a legislature, whose duty it is to arrest offend- 
ers, dec. 

This word is often written atrjeamt ; and this or- 
thography is found in encyclopedias, many works on 
law, and other publications ; though the orthography m 
most of the English dictionaries is oergoaitL 
{fCr “ There is a remarkable exception to the common 
sound of the letter e in the words elerkj sergeaiU^ and a 
few others, where we find the « pronounced like the a in 
dark and margni. But this exception, I im^ine, was, 
till within these few years, the general rule or sounding 
this letter before r, fniluwed by another consonant. Thir- 
ty years ago, every one pronounced the hrst syllable of 
•mer^nt like the iiionus> liable murcA, and as it was ori- 
ginally written, marckaiU. Sorvics and servant are still 
heard, among the lower orders of speakers, as if written 
sarvice and sarvaiU { and even among the better sort, we 
sometimes have the salutation, * Sir, four saroant , ’ 
tiiough this pronunciation of the word singly would be 
looked u|>on as a mark of the lowest vulgarity. The | 
proper names Derby and Berkeley still retain the old 
sound , but even these, in polite usage, are getting into 
the common sound, nearly as if written Darby and 
Burktley. As this modern pronunciation of the e bus a 
tendency to simplify the language by lessening the num- 
ber of exceptions, it ought certainly to be indulged.” 
fValker. 

“ I'he letters er aro irregularly sounded or in derk and 
sergeant, and formerly, but not now, in merchant, Derby, 
and several otlier words.” Smart, 

In the United States, the letters er are, by good speak- 
ers, regularly sounded, as in her, in the woro^s merchant, 
servant, Derby, Berkeley, dec. The regular pronunciation i 
of derk (clbrk) is also a very common, if not the prevail- 
ing, mode. Manv give the same sound to s in sergeanL 
See Ci.KaK, and MERciiXRT. 

jjSEE'(^¥ANT-8HiP, (sArij^nt-siilp) n. Office of a sergeant. 

Pber'^EAN-tv, ( Ar'j^-te) a. (Law) A tenure of lands of 
the king of England, by a service to be performed, one 
kind of which is called grand, the other petit sergeanty. 
o. Relating to, or implying, a series. P, Cyc. 

e£'Rl-^i.,< a, A number or part of a work or publicatUm 
issued in a series, or periodically. Month. Rett. 

SS^Kf-A' TfM,* ad. [L.] In a senes; in order; accord- 
ing to place or seniority. Ch, Ob. 

8jp-Rl"CEOV8,* (s^-rtsli'ys) a. (BoL) Silky ; covered with 
silky hairs, as a leaf. P. Cyc. 

8£'R1-£i^, (tyre-S/.) «. sing, dc pU [sine, Fr. ; senes, L.] A 
connected succession ; a set of connected terms , se- 
quence ; 'order ; course. — Seriesos, in the plural, is some- 
times, though not often, used ; as, “ssrteses of periodic 
terms.” Jamas Ivory. 

B£'ri-5-c5m^jc,* i a. Being both serious and comic. 

S£'Ri-5-c6M'{-cab,* { Baldwin. 

8£'R)-oCt, a. [sirietu^ Fr.; serms, L.] Earnest; grave; 
solemn ; not volatile ; niB light of bebovlor ; important ; 
weigb^; nottnflmg. [nest. 

8£'r|-o08-ly, od. in a af>rious manner ; gravely ; in ear- 

8£^R}-o08-N£as, a. duality of being serious; gravity. 

8er'j5ant,v (silr^J^nt) n. See Skrobart. 

tSgR-M5^}-lf A^TiQN, n, [sormaoinatia, L.] Act of making 
■qweefaes. PcacAom. 

ftSgR M6c'|-NiL-TpR, (s^r-mbs'p-nfi-t^r) n, [ssnaeolasr, L.] 
A preacher ; a speech-maker. BdwolL 

n, [Fr. ; sormo, L.J A religious dtsoouiie, dellv- 
ered from the pulpit, or to a congregatiem ; a aeri^ ex- 
hortation. 


tSkR'M^lf, V. a. [sermonar, Fr.] To discourse, as in a sep* 
man j to tutor. Shah, 

tSka'MQN, e. n. To compose or deliver a sermon. MiUon, 
a. Like a sermon ; hortatory. JM» 

dridge, [a.] 

tSMR^pli-lNa, a. Discourse; instruction. CAaveer 
sRr^mqn-Ish,^''' a. Resembling a sermon. Ch, Ob, [A.] 
S£A^Mpir-X8T,v n. A writer of sermons. Dr, Dibdtn. 

n. [L.] An interlude ^r historical play, 
formerly acted by the inferior orders of the Catholic 
clergy, assisted by youths, m tiie body of the church 
Cowel. 

Ska'MQN-IZE, V, n, [i. SBRMONIXBO , pp. IBBUONICIRO, 
sxaMoaizBO.l To preach. Bp. J^TickoLon. To make ser- 
mons. Ld. Chestsrjisld. 

S£u'MpN-iz-¥R,* a. A writer of sertuous. F, Knaz. 
8£R'oiPN-iz-)Na,* a. Act of making serimms. Ch. Ob. 
Ska^MoON-TAlM, n. A plant, called ailer and seseli, 
Sjp-adN'.* or Sjp-RddN',* a. [serron, Fr . , seroa, Sp.] A 
buffalo’s hide, used for packing drugs, dec. Brande. 
SB-ads'l-TVy M. (sdrosUi, Fr.] State of being serous or thin. 
Browns. 

SS'Roys, a. [s6roux, Fr. ; seresus, L.] Relating to serum ; 
thin; watery. 

SRr^p^nt, a. [serpens, L.] One of a species of ophidians ; 
an animal that moves by a winding motion, or by an un- 
dulation, without legs , a snake ; a viper : — any thing re- 
sembling a serpent , a malicious person : — a sort of fire- 
work : — a musical, brass wind-iiistrument, serving as a 
bass in concerts. 

SRb'p^mt,'*' a. Serpentine ; winding , writhing. Milton. 
SEB-PJ^N-Til^Bl-ijL,-* a. (Bot.) The (dant siiakeroot. QnM 
n. (jSstron.) An ancient constella- 
tion, in the northern hemisphere: — called also OpAnuots. 
Crabb. 

Sj^K-pfiN'Tl-F&RM,* a. Having the form of a serpent. 
Brande. 

S£R-P¥N-Tl<jl'lN-ODs,* o. Bred of a serpent. Maunder. 
SRr'p^n-tine, n. An herb. — (.l/i«.) A magnesian stone 
or rock, of various colors, and iH>inctiiues speckled like a 
serpent’s back. 

SkR'P^N-TiNE, o. [serpentui. Ft. ; scrpentinus, L.] Re- 
sembling a serpent , winding like a strpoiit , anfractuous : 
— noting a magnesian stone or roi k. 

SkB'PbN-TiNE, V. n. To wind like a serpent. Tfarte. [r.] 
SfeR'p4^-Ti-NOVS,* 0 . Relating to seipentine. De la Beche. 
SAr'p^nt-ixe, «. tt. To meander , to serpentine. Mason. 
SfeR'pl^NT-RV,* «. A habitation of serpents. Keates. 
SkK^PifNi’8-T6N6U£, ( tung) a. A plant. Ainsworth. 
tiku'PET, n. A basket. Ainsworth. 

S^r-pk^'I-noDs, o. [serpigo, L.] Relating to, or partakhig 
of, 8erpij(o , diseased with a serpip. 

S^A-Pi'eo, or S^R-Pi'GO, [s^r prg^ SL fFb . ; s^r-pC'gd, 
Jo. K. Snu { s^r-pi'gS or ser'py-go, fr. , ser'p^s-gS, P.] n. 
[L.] (Med.) A tetter , a ringworm , herpes circinatus. 
St^iR-PU'L^-iw,* n. (EnU) A kind of aniicllidan, often fouud 
parasitic on shells. Brande. 

tSkRB, V a. [eerrer, Fr.] To drive or crowd into a little 
space. Bacon. 

SSB'BhTE, I a. [serratus, L.] Formed with jags or in- 
S£r'bAt-J|PD, j dentures, like the edge of a saw ; in- 
dented. 

fSkR-A-A^TiQM, n Formation in the shape of a saw. Bailey, 
S£r'B4i-tBae, n Indenture like teeth of saws. Woodward. 
S£a'R}-c5EN,* n. (Ent) A coleopterous insect. Brande. 
S£r'rV-I.JIte,* o. (BoL) Having minute teeth or notches ; 
indented. Ct^b. 

SfiA-RV-L^TlpN,* n. A notching ; an indentation. Loudon, 
|S£b'BV> V. a. [serrer, Fr.J [i. sBaaiBo ; pp. berrying, bxr- 
Eixo.] To press close ; to drive together. MtUon. 
S£'rvm, n. [L.] The fluid which sep.'irates from blond 
during its cott^lation : — the thin and watery imrt that 
separates from tbe rest in any liquor, as in milk the whey 
(which is tbe serum) from the cream. 

Bbrv’vbla,* o. Capable of being served. Rtr J. Maekin- 
tosh. 

SkB'vhL,* n, A ferocious quadruped. SineUie. 

SkB'yhUt, n, [Fr, ; servus, L.J One who serves ; correla- 
tive of moBtsr, used of man or woman : — one in subjec- 
tion : a menial ; a domestic ; a drudge , a slave. — It is a 
word of civility used to si^riors or equals, at in the sub- 
scription of a letter. See SaEOEANT. 
t8£R'y.gNT, V. a. To subject. Shak. 

S£B^v.ltifT->MJlXD,* a. A female or maid servant. Aalt. 

a male or man servant. Ash. 

SkaVK, V. 0 . [servar, Fr. ; aervw, L.] [t. saavBo :pp, ibrt- 
iNo, samvan.] To woix for ; to penorm service for ; to 
obey as a servant ; lo attend at command ; to supply with 
food ceremoniouMy ; to be subservient or subordinate to : 
—tosupiriy with Mo;y thing; as, ** The curate served two 
churches ; ” to obey in mlutaiv actions ; ai^ ” He served 
the king In three camnalgns to be sufficient' to; to 
be of use to; to assist; to promote; to minister to; to 
help by good officeei; to comply with ; to submit to ; to 
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•atitfy j to provide ; to (brnUh } to •umd inatead of any 
thing to one ; — to worship : — to treat j to requite, in an ill 
sense. — To a«rw a isomnit, a s»nt, mn attoehmint, or aa 
extcatwHy to do what is required by law in each case. 

7b oerot an oJ^cOy to discharge its duties. — To soroe 
out^ to distribute. To soroo up^ to place on the table. 

BttaVE, V. n. To be a servant, or slave ; to be in subjec- 
tion , to attend , to wait ; to be under military com- 
inamJ ; — to be sutficieiit, to suit, to be convenient, to 
conduce; to be of use: — to otficmte or inmister in 
any othce or employment , as, lie tteroed at tiie public 
dinnci 

SSuv'jpa, a. One who serves:— a salver, a plate. Tyn- 
doll. 

S^R'VICE, (sdr'vjs) a. [Pr. ; seroUmtUf L.] The business, 
duty, attendance, or condition of a servant ; act oi 
one who serves, any benetlt rendered; meiiml office; 
office of a servant , attendance on any su|)erior , profes- 
sion of respect uttered or sent ; obedience ; sulimission ; 
actual duty, office; employment, busine<4s , any duty, 
public or private: — military or naval duty; a military 
achievement: — purpose; use; useful office, advantage 
conferred , heneht , utility, favor: — public office of de- 
votion ; particular portion of divine service sung in 
cathedrals, or churches: — course ; order of dishes at 
table : — a tree and fruit. 

8£r'V|C£-A-B^Bi o* [ssrtuoWs, Pr.] Performing or afford- 
ing service; advantageous; active; diligent; useful, 
beneficial. 

6£R'V(c£-^-BiiE-NjB;si^ n. State of being serviceable. 

SBr'vjoe-^l-blv, ad. Bo as to be serviceable ; usefully. 

t^:iBR'vjCE--^9-E,* n. State of servitude. Fairfax. 

8b r' vice-Book,* (-bUk) n. A book of devotion. MiUon. 

SbR'viCE-TRfiE,* n. A name of the sorb-tree. Crabb. 

Ber'vj-£nt, a. [seroisas, L.] Subordinate. Dyer. [r.J 

Ser'viee, (sdr'vil) [sbr'vd, S. fV. P. J. K F. K. S«.; sdr'- 
vll, Jii\ a. ^aeroxLe, Pr. , atrvdut^ L.] Being in a state of 
slavery , being in subjection , slavish , dependent , mean ; 
fawning , cringing : — perforniing service, subservient. 

Sbtt'vfLE,* a. A letter that bus a use, but is not sounded, 
ns the Anal e in peacoy plane. Elphinston . — A term applied 
to ii political party in Spain. Brandt. 

SbK'v{Lfi-LY, txd. In a servile manner, meanly. 

Si:u'v;le-n£ss, n. Subjection; servility, [r.] 

8ipR-ya.'|-TYi n. State of being servile , subjection , mean- 
ness , dependence , baseness , slavery. 

Serv'Ing,* n. TJie act of one who serves. Tyndall. 

Ber V'Ing,* p. a. Acting as u servant , aiding. 

Berv'ing-Maid, n. A female servant. Bp. Bull, 

6i:rv'|ng-MAn, n. A menial servant. S/wtA. 

B£R'v|-tqr, n. [srroiteury Pr.] [tServant , attendant. Hook- 
er.] An undergraduate, m tne university of Oxford, 
England, who is partly supported by the college fund^ 
being of the same class as a oizar in the university or 
Cambridge. 

Ber' V|-T 9 R- 8 Hfp, n. Office or station of a servitor. BoaioelL 

SbR'vj-TOt>Ei »• seroilusy L.j The state of a ser- 

vant, or more commonly of a slave ; slavery ; bondage. 


[TBervants collectively. Mdton.] 

S£b'a-MA., [sSs'^-m?, K. Sm.i s^s'^ira, fVb.; sS's^m, JL] 
n. [Pr. ; aeaama or aosamuniy L. ; aqaappy Gr.J An unentai 
plant. See Sesamum. I 

Bes-^-mo iu',* 1 a. (jSnat.) Noting little bones at the 

i articulations of tJie toes, resembling j 


n. fL.] (Bot.) A genus of oriental plants, j 
from the seeds of woicb oil is obtained ; sesame. P. Cyc. < 

S&a'QUf.* A Latin term denoting one and a half, three 
iialves, as much and half us much : — prefixed to certain 
words. Crabb. 

B£s-qu|-Xl't] 9 R,* n. The name of a stop on the oi^an, 
containing three ranks of pipes. P. Cyc. 

Bb8-QU|-AL^T^R, ia. [aesquuUtirey Pr. , aeaqutaUery h.] 

Bfis-<iUi-AL'Ti|?R-AL, { (Ooom.) Having the ratio or pro 
jiortioii of to 1. 

Bes-QUI-Xe'tj^k-^TE,* o. Same as seaqtuaUeral. Francis. 

Bbs-QUi-uC^PLi-Cv^TE.* a. Having the relation of 2^ to 1, 
or twice as much and half as much. Crabb. 

8b»-QufP'9-B4iL, [sps-kwlp'p-d^l, ff. Jo. Wh. } 898-kwp- 
pfi'd^l, & K. S/A.] a. Containing a foot and a half. 

B£ 8 -QUi-Pb-oA'L)-^, a. [oeoquipodaUoy L.] Gontaining a 
ftMit and a hiiif. 

B£ 8 -aui-P 9 -DlL.'i-TV«* n. The space of a foot and a half. 
aterne. 

B^s-ciuiP^LI-CATE, 0. Having the ratio of 3 \ to 1 . 

Bbs-QUi-TbR^Ti^N, a. Having: die ratio of S} to 1 . 

Bfis^QUi-xdME,^ n. (.Vim.) An interval of three seinitoBes. 
Smart, 

8 £sa, A. Eate ; cess charged ; tax. JDavios, Bee Cass. 

BEa^aiLX,* a. (Bot) Beated dose upon any thing without 
a stalk, as a leaf on a stem when it has no petiole. P. Cyc, 

Bfis'siQN, <s«sh^V<^) n, [FV.; Lt] Act of sitUng; a 
stated assembly ,thesittiiigofacourt,dfaconAeil,orofa 
political, legislative, or academic body ; the time during 


! which.an assembly sits.— pi A meeting of juBtiees ; as, 
the oooetono of the peace.*— 7^ Court of Soooian, the 
highest or supreme civil court of Scotland. 
Sfis^ipN-^iL,* (sSsh'vn-al) a. Relating to a session. Ed. Jtev 
SRss^p&fri., a. A hde ot excavation in the ground (at 
receiving foul water. Jfefby. — Written also coaovoot 
Sfis'T^ROB, n, [Pr. ; oootorttuoy Ii.] A Roman silver and 
also copper coin. B, Jouaon, — The Rssum oos^rtium was 
equal to a thousand sesterces, or upwards of 61. sterling 
Bfts'TfiTT,* or Bftx'TRTT,* a. [ooatottoy It.] (Afits.) A piece 
of music for six voices. fPamer, 

A stanxa of six lines. Mauudor. 

SfiT, V. a. [i. sxT , pp. sBTTina, sit.] To place , to put In any 
situation or place : to put ; to put into any condition, state, 
or posture ; to make motionless ; to fix immovably ; to fix ; 
to state by some rule ; to regulate ; to adjust ; to adqpt 
with notes ; to plant ; to intersperse or variegate with 
any thing; to reduce from a fractured or dislocated 
state ; to settle , to establish ; to appoint ; to assign to a 
post ; to exhibit ; to display ; to value ; to estimate ; to 
rate ; to fix in metal ; to embarrass ; to distress ; to ^r- 
plex ; to offer for a price j to place in order ; to frame ; to 
station : — to bring to a fine edge, as, to sst a razor : — to 
point out, without noise or disturbance, as, a dPg set* birds. 

— To set abouty to apply to ; to begin. — To set ajfainaty 
to place in op^ition ; to oppose. — To oot apart to neg 
lect for a season ; to separate ; to appropriate ; to dedi- 
cate , to devote. — To set asidoy to omit for the present ; 
to reject ; to annul. — To oot by y to regard ; to esteem ; to 
omit. — To set downy to explain ; to register ; to put in 
writing ; to fix ; to establish. — To set forth, to publish ; 
to make appear ; to raise ; to send out on expeditions ; to 
display ; to explain ; to represent ; to arrange ; to show 
to exhibit. — To set foneardy to advance , to promote. — 
TO aetfireoy to liberate ; to acquit ; to clear. — Ta set ta 
to put in a way to begin. — To set off, to decorate ; tc 
recommend ; to adorn. — To aet on or upon, to animate ; 
to instigate ; to attack , to assault ; to employ as in a 
task , to fix the attention ; to determine. — 7b set out, to 
assign ; to allot ; to publish , to mark by boundaries or 
distinctions of space ; to adorn , to embellish ; to raise ; 
to equip , to show , to display ; to recommend ; to prove. — 
To aet upy to erect , to establish newly ; to enable to com- 
mence a new business , to raise ; to put in power ; to 
establish ; to appoint ; to fix ; to place in view ; to place 
in repose , to rest ; to raise by the voice : to advance ; to 
propose to reception , to set up a trade ; to set up a 
trader. 0^5““ This is one of the words,” says Dr. John- 
son, “ that can scarcely be referred to any radical or 
primitive notion; it very frequently includes the idea 
of a change made in the state of the subject, with 
some degree of continuance in the state superin- 
duced.” 

S£t, V. n. To apply one’s self to, or assume a posture for, 
some purpose: — to fall below the horizon, as the sun at 
evening: — to be fixed : — to fit music to words: — to cease 
to be mild ; to concrete: — to begin a journey to put 
one’s self into any state or posture of removal:— to 
catch birds with a dog that aeta them (that is, lies 
down and points them out ;) to sport with a large net : — 
to plant, not sow. — It is commonly used in conversa- 
tion for au. which, though undoubtedly barbarous, is 
sometimes round in authors. — 7b aet about to frill to ; to 
begin. — To aet in, to become settled. — Tit aet off, to set 
out on any pursuit ; to start. — 7b set <m or upon, to be- 
gin a march. Journey, or enterprise ; to make an attack. 

— To aet only to have beginning ; to begin a Journey or 
course. — 7b aet to, to apply himself to. To aet up, to 
begin a trade openly; to begin a scheme in life; to 
profess publicly. 

S£t, a. Regular ; not lax ; firm ; fixed ; stiff; squared by rule. 
SfiT, n. A number of things suited to each other, and of 
which one cannot be taken away without detriment to 
the whole; a complete suit or assortment any thing 
not sown, but put in a state of some growth into the 
ground: — apparent fall of the sun, or other heavenly 
body, below tiie horizon. [A wager at dice. Drydon, A 
game. S4d^] — Daad aft, a concerted scheme to defraud 
a person by gaming. Oroao. 

8 &'T 4 y*n, [LO pi. aS^Tja. A bristle.— (Rot,) The stalk 
that supports the theca, capsule, or sporangium of mosses ; 
the awn or beard of grasses; an abortive stamen; a 
pubescence. Brando. 

Sip-TA'CEoyS) (s^-tS'shys) a, laotay L.] Set with strong 
hair or bristles , bristly ; consisting of strong hairs. 

n. (dfaut) An iron pn for closing planks. 

Crabb. 

S£t'*-D(5^n, n. A rebuff; a rebuke; aa unexpected nnd 
overwhelmnig answer or rwiy. Todd, 

SfiT'rolL, n. An herb ; septfeil. See Sawrorz. 

SttTH^lo.* a. Noting a period of 1460 yeaii. Woat Boo, 
Sl'xi-FOKH,* a, Havkig the form of a brkdie. Louaen 
Svxl 9 '£B-oDs,* a. Bearing bristles. houdoL 
8£x^|-B£BfS,* n. A natatory leg of an aquatic ineoctfftrdy 
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n. Eegulatton ; adjiutnieiit ; fixedneta. Todd, 
ftftT'-Ott, m. A counterbalance ; a recommcudatiott ; a 
decoration. —(ZirfMO) A demand of the defbiidant to coon* 
terbalance the previous demand of the phdutiff. See Orr- 

stv. 

Sfi^ON, (si'tn) a. rsdttm, Fr.] An artificial ulcer madel^ 
passing a twist or silk, thread, or hair, under a portion or 
the skin, by means of a oeUm noedU t a rovrel ; an issue. 
Sf^Tdss',* a. (Bot dc ZooL) Covered nrith briatles or stiff 
hairs ; bristly ; setous. Bromdo. [Loadoa. 

Se/Toys,* a. {BoL) Bristly, applied to a leaf; setose. 
0yT-T££% N. A large, long seat, with a back.— (JWiut.) 
A vessel with two masts, common in the Mediterranean, 
with one deck, and a long and sharp prow. 
8jpT-T£fi'>B£i),* n. A bed that turns up in the form of a 
settee. Boh. 

n. One who seta ; a dog that beats the field, and 
points out the bird for the sportsman j a man who performs 
am office like that of a setting dog: — one who adapts 
words to music : — whatever sets off. — S 0 tter-/ortk, a pro- 
claimer. — Sstter-oa, an instigator : an inciter. 
SfiT'Tipjt-WORT, (-wdrt) a. A species of hellebore. 
BhT^TfNe, a. Act of one that sets : apparent fuli of the 
sun, or of any other lieaveniy body, telow the horizon. 
[Enclosure. Exod.] — (JVbat.) Direction of the current or 
sea. 

8£T^Tpt6h-D0o, n. A dog taught to find gome, and point 
it out to the sportsman. Bddtson, 

ShT'TLS, (s<t'tl) n. A seat ; a bench } something to sit on. 
B&T'TtS, (sSt'tl) 0. a. [t.ssTTLao ; pp. laTTLiiro, settled.] 
To place in any certain state after a time of fluctuation 
or disturbance } to fix in any way of life ; to fix in any j 
place : — to fix ; to compose ; toailQust ; to regulate ; to es- 
tablish f to confirm , to determine ; to free from ambigui- 
ty ; to make certain or unchangeable: — to fix; not to 
suffer to continue doubtftil in opinion, or desultory and 
wavering in conduct : — to make ciose or compact : — to fix 
inalienably by legal sanctions; to fix inseparably: — to 
affect so as that the dregs or impurities sink to the bot- 
tom : — to comj^e , to put in a state of calmpess. 
BfiT'TLE, 17 . n. To subside ; to sink to the bottom , to lose 
motion or fermentation ; to deposit feces or dregs at the I 
bottom : — to establish a residence ; to choose a method of 
life , to establish a domestic state ; to become fixed so as 
not to change : to quit an irregular and desultory for a 
methodic^ lifo : — to take any lasting state ; to rest , to 
repose ; to grow calm : — to contract. 

8£t'tle~B£i>,* a. A bed turned so as to form a seat ; a 
half-canopy bed. CnUtb. 

6£T'TLED-Nfi3s, (sSt'tld nSs) H. State of being settled. 
8fiT'TLE-aiI:NT, n. Act of settling , state of being settled ; 
adjustment; establishment, subsidence: — a colony, a 
district newly settied ; place of a colony : — the act of giv- 
ing possession by legal sanction : — a jointure granted to a 
wife : — a legal residence by which relief is claimed ftom 
a parish. — .dct of settlement, in English history, was that 
of the 12th and 13tb of William 111., which fixed the 
succession to the throne. 

SftT'TLgiR, n. One who settles, as in a new place or colony. 
8fiT'TLiNO, ». Act of making a settlement , settlement ; 

adjustment : — that which settles ; subsidence ; dregs. 
8 £t' -Td,* H. A joining in a contest ; a warm debate or ar- 
fpiment; a contest; an onset. BroekM, 

8fiT'wALL, n. A garden plant. 

BEv'en, (sdv'vn) a. Four and three ; one more than six. 
Sfiv'EN,* (sdv'vn) n. The number of six and one. Boh. 
8fiv'BN-roiii>, a. Repeated seven times; having seven 
doubles , increased seven times. 

8fiy'£N-voi.D, ad. Seven times as much. 

8evei«ni«ht, (s6n'n|t) n. A week ; the time of seven 
nights and days, from one day of the week to the next 
day of the same denomination preceding or following. — 
Now contracted to sennij^kt, and thus used; as, It hap- 
pened on Monday sevennigkt or seantykt,’* that is, on the 
Mondap htfore loot Monday ; “ It will be done on Monday 
oooenmightf** that is, on the Monday after next Monday. 
Bdduon. 

BSV'bn-soOrb, (sdv^vn-skdr) a. Seven times twenty. 
Sfiv'BN-TfifiN, (sdv^vn-tdn) a. Seven and ten. 
8£v'Bif-T££MTH, .sUv'vn-tenth) «. Ordinal of seventeen. 
SEv'bnth, (sSv'vnth) a. The ordinal of seven , the first 
after the sixth ; confining one part in ssesa. 

Sftv^BiCTH,* (sdv'vnth) n. (Afus.) An interval. Breads. 
Sftv'BNTH-LY, (B«v'vnth-l 9 ) ad. In the seventh place. 

Bftv BH-TP'lTH, (sSvVn-t^th) «. Ordinal of seventy. 
8 £v^ch*ty, (sfiv'vn-t^) a. Seven times ten. 

Bftv'BN-TV,* a. The number of seven times ten. Beh.^ 
The Seventy [72] translators of the Bemuagint. Clarke. 
BftT'EE, s. «. [ssorsr, Fr. ; sqpers, L.] Tt. sivnaaD ; pp. 
ssraaino, •svaaao.j To part forcibly firom the rest; to 
divide ; to fmrt ; to force asunder ; to separate ; to segre- 
gtte ; to put in different orders or placM ; to divide by 
dislinctions ; to disjoin ; to disanlte ; to detach j to keep 
diBtlaet ; to keep apart. 


Sfty^ER, e.a. To make a separation : to suffer di8juneti.tii 
SfiV^EB-d^L, a. [ssesroZ, cdd Fr.] Different ; distinct from 
one anther ; divers ; sundry ; various ; many ; particaiar ; 
single; distinct: appropriate; separate; disjoined: — 
used of any small number more than two. 

Stv^fR-^kL, a. A state of separation or partition. TVsser. 
Bach p^leular singly taken. Shak. Any enclosed or sep- 
arate ^ace. Hooker. A piece of open land, adjoining to 
a common field, and a kind of joint property of the land- 
holders of a parish. Bacon. [Rare and antiquatedj 
|8fiV-¥B-XL^l>TY, n. Each particular singly taken. Bp. Hall, 
tS£v'9B-4LL-t;ZB, V. a. To distinguish ; to separate. Bp 
HoB. 

Sfiv^l^R-fL-LY, ad. Distinctly; seporately; apart firom 
others. 

S£v'¥R-^L-Ty, %. State of separation from the rest. — Es- 
tate in eeoeratty^ (Law) An estate held by a person in his 
own right only, as a sole tenant. 

SfiV^EB-^NCE, n. Act of severing , separation ; partition. 
Sb-verb'. a. [Fr. ; severusj L.] Rigiu, harsh; sharp, apt 
to punisn or blame ; hard , nguroua ; austere , morose , 
hard to please ; not indulgent ; stern ; rough ; cruel ; in- 
exorable ; regulated by rigid rules ; strict ; exempt firoin 
all levity of appearance ; grave ; sedate ; not lax ; close , 
strictly methodical; rigidly exact; concise, keen; cut- 
ting; sarcastic; painfhl ; afflictive. 

Sb-ve RE 'LY, ad. In a severe manner; rigidly; painfully; 

affiictlvely ; strictly ; rigorou^. 

SB-v£RE'rrB8a»* «• Seventy. Temple. 

Sb-v£r^|-TY, n. [sdvirtti^ old Fr. ; severitasy L.] State of 
being severe ; cruel treatment , sharpness of punishment ; 
hardness; power of distressing; strictness, rigid accu- 
racy ; rl^r ; austerity ; harshness , cruelty ; want of 
mildness ; want of indulgence. 
tSfiv-o-oI^TipN, n. [seoeco, L.] Act of calling aside. 
Bailey. 

tSEW, (sfi) V. a. [suitTre, Fr.] To pursue ; to sue. Spenser. 
Sew, (sd) V. n. [suo, L. ; eye, Su. Goth, and Danish.] [t. 
SEWED ipp. sEWiiro, SEWED. — Sewn IS sometimes, though 
rarely, used as the participle.] To join any thing by the 
use of the needle. 

Sew, (85) V. a. To join by threads drawn with a needle. — 
Sew up, to inclose in any thing sewed. 
fSEW, (sQ) V. a. To dfain a pond for the fish. Binswortk, 
Sew' AGE,* (sd'^n n. The water flowing in eewrra. Martin. 
tSEW'BR» (sOi'er) n. [esatyer. old Fr.] An ancient officer 
who served up a feast. Sir T. Herbert. 

Sewer, (sd'^r or shSr) [shSr, S. W. P. J. P. Jo. R. ; sfl'^r, 
E. ! sd'^r, k. } sfir, viugarly pronounced shSr, S/».] n. A 
passage to convev water under ground ; a drain. — Some 
times corrupted by orthography as well as pronunciation 
into shore. “ The corrupt pronunciation of this word 
is become universal, though in Junius’s time it should 
seem to have been confined to London ; for, under the 
word shore, he says, ‘ Common shore, Londinensihus ila 
corrupts dicitur, the common sewer.* Johnson has given 
us no etymology of this word ; but Skinner tells us, 
*Non infeliciter CowrUiurdeclinatB verbo tssite, dictumque 

E utat quasi issuer, abjectk initial! syllabSu’ Nothing can 
e more natural than this derivation , the s going into sh 
before u, preceded by the accent, is agreeable to analogy, 
and the u in this case, being pronounced like ew, might 
easily draw the word into the common orthography, 
sewer i while the sound of sh was preserved, and the ew. 
as in shew, strew, and sew, might soon slide into o, ana 
thus produce the present anomaly.” Walker. 

Sew'BE, (s5'9r) n. One who sews or uses a needle. 
Sbw'bE'A^E,* (sd'^r-^j or sbSr'fd) n. The construction or 
support of common sewers or drains. P. Mag. 

Bew'jng,* (sd'ing) n. Act of using the needle ; work done 
by the use of the needle. Beh. 

SEW^INO-Nfifi^Di.E,'^ n. A needle used in sewing. Bsh. 
fSEW'BTBR, (sd'st^r) n. One who sews with a needle; a 
seamstress. B. Joneon. 

SfiB, (sdks) n, [sexe, Fr. ; oexus, L.] The property by which 
any animal Is male or female : — womankind, by way of 
emphasis. XTrydea. 

S&x-^> 9 B-zrX'R)-AN,* n. One who is sixty years old. Bent- 
ley. 

S£x-Xq^'B-HX-RYy [sdkaAd'fon-a-r?, 8. W. P. J. F. Jo, K. 
Sm. t sdki^j^-ndr-^, Wb.\ a. leexaginatre, Fr. ; eexagena 
Hue, L.J Threescore ; ag^ sixty years. 

S£x-a-9£8'}-MA, r. [L.] The second Sunday before Lent : 

— the eighth Sunday (nearly sixty days) before Easter. 
S&x-4-9fi8'|-MAL> 0 . leexageemue, L.] Sixtieth ; numbered 
by sixties. 

Sfix'^R^RTy* 0* Consisting of six : sixfold. Crabb. 
Sfix^XN-OLB,* ft. A figure having six sides and six angles 
Crabb. 

Sfix'XN-GLBiD, (afiks'&ng^lBd) a. Sexangular. 
S£x-XN^oy«JL^R, a. [sac, £., and angular.] Having six mn* 
gles; bexagonaL 

Sex-Xn^gV'I'^R'LY, ad. With six angles ; hexagonaHy. 
Sfix-Dly'i-M^,*^ a. Having six and ten. Smart, 
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II. The vtate of bavini tix fingers on 
one bandy oi six toes on one toot. Parry. 
6ftx>Dl<j^')T-lsTy*n. One who has six fingers on one hand, 
or six toes on one foot. Perry. 

a. [5« and oaints, L.] Ha|q;>ening onoe in 
six yean ; lasting six yean. [Smart. 

8£x'rXD,* or 8fiX'(-rlD.* a. (Pot.) Divided into six parts. 

'6£x-{-8lfL^L^<BLB,« n. A word having six ^rllables. 0$wdd, 
a. Deiditute of the characteristics of sex. SkeU§^, 
8£x-l6c'V'I'^R,* a. (BoL) Having six cells. Smart 
B£x'TA}lfy (sdln'tin) n. [oextono, osx, L.] A stanza of six 
lines. 

8£x't^nt, n. [Fr. j soxtaiw, L.] A sixth part, as of a circle, 
or of a R^nan ast — an astronomical instrument, formed 
of a sixth part of a circle, or sixty degrees, for measuring 
the angular distances of objects by reflection:— -a con- 
stellation. 


Be.x'T^-R¥,n. Istxtariusj L.] A sixth part j a pint and a half 
j **• “ 9acruty» Bailey^ 

8£x't£tt,* n. (Jtftto.) See Sxitbtt. Wanur. 

S£x'T{LE, n. [sezti/is, L.] {Astrd.) An aspect of two plan- 
ets, when they are distant from each other a sixth part 
of a circle, or sixty degrees. Harrii. 

B£x-tIll'iqn,* (sfiks-tll'yvn) n. The sixth power of a 
million. PVoacu. 


8£x'TO.* n. ; pi. s£x'tos. A book formed by folding each 
sheet into six leaves. Southey. 

Bfix^xpur, fi. fcorrupted from sacrietan.] An under oflicer 
of the church, who has the care of the building and the 
sacred utensils, digs graves, dec. 

Sfix'TpN-sxilp, n. The oflice of a sexton. Swift. 

B£x'tC-pl£, o. [aeztuvlusy L.] Sixfold ; six times told. 

B£x'v-al, (86k'8h\i-al) o. [sflzueZ, Fr.1 Distinguishing, or 
relating to, the sex ^arising from the difference of the sexes. 

B£x-V-AIi' 1 -TY,* n. The nature or quality of sex. Bultoer. 


SE7'Bij:uT-lT£,*(sI'b^rt-U) n.{Mui.) A mineral containing 
alumina and magnesia, tkana. 

SuXb,* ft. A disease in sheep ; the scab. Loudon, 

BuXb, V. n. [i.shabbkd; pp. ihabbibo, ihabbko.] To 
play mean tricks : — to retreat or skulk away meanly or 


clandestinely. Palmer. [A low, cant wordj 

BuXb'bj^d, a. Shabby ; mean ; paltry, .d. FTood. 

ShXb'b|-lv, ad. Meanly , basely ; despicably ; paltrily. 

8ifXB'B}-N£s8, ft. Meanness \ paltriness. Spectator. 

BhXb'bv, a. Mean in dress or in conduct j worn , giving 
the notion of poverty : — paltry , low ; vile. Clarendon. 

ShXb'rXck,* ft. The cloth furniture of a cavalry officer’s 
charger. Srande. 

SuXgk, n. Grain shaken from the ripe ear, eaten by hogs, 
dec., after harvest, small gleanings of grain or acorns. 


Oroee. — A shabby, shiftless fellowi. Forby. 

SuXcK, V. n. To shed, as corn at harvest. Orose. To feed in 
the stubble ; as, ‘*to send hogs a shacking.'*^ [Local, Eng.] 
finXcK'di-Tp-RV,* ft. All Irish bound. Dekker. 

ShXo'kle, ft. Stubble. Pegge. [Local, Eng.] 

SuXc'kle, (shak'kl) r. a. [sAosclteZen. Teut.] [»• shackled ; 

pp. sHACKLiiro, SHACKLED.] To cbam ; to fetter , ttfbind. 
BiiXc'kle, pi. SnXc'KLEfi, (shkk'klz) n. {shaeckely Teut.] 
Fetters ; gyves ; chains for prisoners. [An iron loop 
moving on a bolt. Bro^tL] 

BuXu, n. A fish of the herring tribe ; elupea alosa. 
ShXd'dpck, ft. A tree and fruit resembling the orange. 
ShAde, n. \scaduy scady Sax. , echadcy D.] The interception 
of light, or of the rays of the sun , shadow } darkness ; 
obscurity, coolness, as an effect of shade; an obscure 
place, as in a grove ; — a screen ; umbrage , shelter : — part 
of a picture not brightly colored ; a color ; gradation of 
light ; the shadow of any figure on the part opposite to 
the light : — the soul separated from the body, so called, as 
supposed by the ancients to be perceptible to the sight, 
not to the touch ; a spirit ; a ghost ; manes. 

BhXde, V. a. [i. SHADED ; pp. shading, shaded.] To screen 
from light ; to overspread with opacity } to overspread , 
to shelter ; to protect ; to cover ; to screen ; — to paint 
with dark colors, or with gradations of colora 
BhXd'£R, n. He or that which shades or obscures. 
ShA'di-NESS, n. State of being shady ; uinbrageousness. 
ShAd'INO,^ n. Obscuration ; inU rception of light. 
BhXd’6w, (shUd'O) n. [soadu, Sai ; scAodwes, D.] A shade 
on one side when an opaque boi'\y intercepts a bright light 
on the other, or a portion of spLce from which light is 
intercepted ny an opaque body ; opacity , darkness j ob- 
scurity ; shade ; shelter made by 'my thing that intercepU 
the light, heat, or influence of the air ; obscure place ; — 
dark part of a picture : — any thing perceptible only to the 
sight:— a ghost, a spirit, or shade : — an imperfect and 
faint representatinn, opposed to miAetanee ; any thing un- 
substantial } that which accompanies the substance ; a 
shade cast ; an inseparable companion : —a type ; mysti- 
cal representation. 


BhXD’OW, V. 0. [i SHADOWED ; pp. SHADOWINO, BHADOW- 

Eo.l To shade ; to intercept the light or beat from ; to 
cloud ; to darkmi; to conceal under cover ; to hide; to 


screen ; to protect ; to mark with gradatione of color; to 
paint in ob^re colors to represent imperfectly ortjrnb 
cally i to typify. 

ShXb’pw-GrXss, n, A Und of grass. 

SHXD'QW-i-Nfias, n. The state of being shadowy. TVddL 
ShXd^Pw-ino, n. A shading ; shade in a picture ; grada 
tion of light or color. FMutm, 

ShXd’qw-l£88^ o. Having no shadow* PoUok. 
ShXd^qw-v. o. Full of shade or shadows ; dark ; obscure, 
gloomy ; faintly representative ; typical ; unsubstantial ; 
unreal. 

BhX'dy, a. Having shade ; secure iVom light or heat ; cool. 
SuXv’xLB, V. «. To move awkwardly; to walk lamely; 

to hobble ; to shuffle. BroekeU. [North of England.] 
SHXv'FLg;R, n. One who ihaffles or limps. Huloet 
ShXft, n. An arrow ; a missive weapon : — a narmw, deep, 
perpendicular pit, as in a mine:— any thing straight: — 
the spire of a church : — Ihe part of a column between the 
base and the capital : — the part of a chimney above the 
roof ; — handle of a weapon : — pole of a carriage. 
BuXft'£D, a. (Her.) Having a handle, as a spear-head 
ShXft’-H5rse,* n. The horse that goes in the shafts. Crahh, 
fSuXFT^MgNT, n. Measure of about aix inches with the 
hand ; a span-measure. Bay. 

BhXo, n. Rough, woolly hair : — • a kind of shaggy or woolly 
cloth: — a bird of the pelican tribe. 
tSHXa, a. Hairy; shaggy. Shak. See Shaogt. 

ShXg. V. a. To moke shaggy or rough ; to deform. TTkomaom, 
SHXe'BARK,s n. A species of walnut-tree, having a rough 
bark ; the nut of the tree. Luell. 

ShXo'-Sarbd,* (-«rd) a. Having shaggy ears. Shak, 
ShXo'£1£D, a. Hairy : rough ; shaggy. Dryden, 
ShXo'jB£D-n£sb, n. State of being shagged. More. 
BuXa'dl-Nfiss,* n. State of being shaggy. Cook. 

Roimh with long hair; hairy ; rough. 
SHA-<^B£EN'y n. The skin of a fish, or a species of whale: 

— a species of leather having a rough or granulated sur- 
face: — the prepared skin of the ass. 

Sha-gr££n', V. a. See Chagein. 

Sua-&r££ned\* (-grfind') a. Having shagreen ; being like 
shagreen. Pennant. 

ShXg'-Weav-£R,* n. One who nenrea shag, jish, 
SMjiJSy* n. [Per., prtnee.] The title given by Europeans to 
the monarch or emperor of Persia. Brande, 
SHAH-NAMAMy* B. [Per. The Book of Kings.] The most 
ancient and celebrated poem of the modem Persian lan- 
guage, by the poet Firdousi. Brande. [Low.] 

tSHXit., V. n. [scAoA/, Teut.] To walk sidewise. DEetrange. 
Shake, v. a. [l shook ; pp. shaking, shaken.] [sehoeken, 
Teut.] To put into a vibrating motion ; to cause to move 
backwards and forwards ; to agitate ; to make to totter 
or tremble ; to throw down , to throw away ; to drive 
off: — to weaken ; to depress : to make afraid. — To shake 
handsy to join hands, as iViends at meeting or parting ; to 
take leave. — To shake ojfy to get rid of, to free from ; to 
divest of. 

Shake, v, n. To be agitated with a vibratory motion ; to 
totter ; to tremble ; to shudder ; to quiver ; to quake ; to 
be in terror ; to be fbeble. 

Shake, n. Concussion suffered ; impulse ; moving power ; 
vibratory motion ; Junction and motion of the hands ; — 
a crack, fissure, or cleft in timber. — (Mua.) A quick, al- 
ternate repetition of two notes in Juxtaposition to each 
other. 

SH4-KS&'y* n. An East-lndian coin, of the value of about 
3d. sterling. Crabb. 

ShAke^fork, n. A fork to toss hay about. [North of Eng.] 
ShAk'£R, n. A person or thing that shakes ; a variety of 
pigeon : — one of a religious denomination, styled the 
** Uruted Society y** which first rose in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, in 1747, by a secession from the Uuakers, under the 
leading of Anne Lee : — often called Shahng-Quakers. 
ShAk^)no, n. Vibratory motion ; concussion ; a trembling. 
SHAK-8P£AR'i-AN)* s. Relating to, or like, Bhakspeare. 
C.Lami. 

ShA^ky» o. Applied to timber which has shakes, cracks, 
clefts, or fissures. Chambers. 

ShAlb, n. A busk : the case of seeds in siliquoos planta. 

— (Min.) A crumbling variety of slate. 

BhAle, V. a. To peel. Orose. [North of Eng.] 

Shall, V. [i. SHOULD.] It is an auxiliary and defbrtive 
verb, used to form the future tense. In the first person, 
it implies having intentum or purpose to, or being m a stats 
to i as, ** I shall go , ” “I shall die.” In the second and 
third persons, it Implies compulsion, command, promise, 
or threat ; as, “ you shall go ; ” “ you shall die ; ’» ” they 
^uUl go;” « they skoZi die.” 

Shall and toiZZ, the two signs of the ftiture tense In the 
English language, are often confounded with each other, 
especially by foreigners, and by persons not well versed 
in the language. A sad misapplication of these auxilia- 
ries was made by the Ibreigiter, in Entland, who, having 
fallen into the Thaaows, cried out, tsiZZ he drowned ; 
nobody sAoZZ help me.” fifcaZZ , In the fiist person, simfrty 
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tbraietta ; u, ** 1 tpoAk : ” in the lecond and third 
penoaa, it commandti promieea, or threaten*} as, **you 
cAoU apeak ; ** “ he skaU be rewarded ; ** ** they aJhali be 
paniahed.*’— WUl, in the flnt person, promises or threat* 
ans} as, vnU do it:”-»ana in the second and third 
pennons, it simply ibretells} as, <*yoa, he, or they, isOI 
do it.»» 

The fddlowlng remarks are quoted from Johnson: — 
**The explanation of shalL which foreigners and pro- 
vincials confound with irta, is not easy } and the diffi- 
culty IS increased by the poets, who sometimes rive to 
$haU an emphatical sense of viU ; but I shall endeavor, 
croMft Mimehhj to show the meaning of 8kaU in the fu- 
ture tense. — 1. I akoM love. It will be so that I must 
love} I am resolved to love.— S. SftoU f level Will it 
be permitted me to love? Will you permit me to love ^ 

. Will it be that 1 must love ? — 3. Thou ahaJtt love, I com- 
mand thee to love } It is permitted thee to love , [in poet- 
ry or solemn diction,] It will be that thou must love. — 
4. Skatt tkou level Will it be that thou must love? Will 
it be permitted to thee to love ?— 5. He shall love, It will 
be that he must love j It is commanded him that he love. 
— 6. Shalt he level Is it permitted him to love? [in sol- 
emn language,] Will it be that he must love ?— 7. The 
plural persons follow the signification of the singulars.** 
See iu« 

8ual-l66n^, n. [from ChaloTia,] A slight woollen stuff, 
first made at Chalons, in France. 

SuXL'Lpp, a. [chaloupe, Fr.] A small boat. RaLeiirh. 

Sh^L-l6t', n. A sort of onion. See Eschalot. 

SuAl'lPw, (sh&Fld) 0 . Having little depth, not deep: 
having the bottom kt no great distance from the surface 
or edge: — not intellectually deep ; not profound, not 
wise } empty , futile } silly ; foolish. 

SuXl'lSw, n. A shelf } a sand ; a flat} a shoal } a place 
where the water is not deep. Shak. 

tSHXL'Ldw, V. a. To make shallow. Sir T. Browne. 

ShXl,-lqw-brXinbd, (Bh&lM 9 -brand) o. Foolish , fUtile } 
empty. 

8hXl'lqw-ly, ad. With no great depth ; foolishly. 

SuX(/LpW-N£s^, n. State of being shallow} want of 
depth , futility , silliness. 

ShAl'lpw-pAt-^d,* a. Of weak mind, silly, .dsh. 

Suajlm, [shkm) a. [sehalmey, Teut.] A kind of musical 
pipe ; a hautboy. See Shawm. 

ShXlt. Second person singular of ShaH See Shall. 

Sha'ly,* o. Partaking of or like shale : — mixed with small 
stones, as soil. Loudon. 

SuXh, V. a. [sXommi, Welsh ; sekimpen, Teut.] [t. shammsd ; 
pp. SHAMMING, BHAMMXD.] To make a pretence in order 
to deceive , to trick; to cheat: — to peiform negligently 
or carelessly } to slight: — to obtrude by fraud or folly. 
L^Estrange. 

SuAm, V. n. To pretend ; to make mocks. Prior. 

ShAm, %. Fraud } trick ; false pretence , imposture. — SAam 
plea, (ZfUto) a fdea entered fur the mere purpose of delay. 

BhAm, a. False: counterfeit} fletitious ; pretended. 

BhA^MXN,* a. A professor or priest of Shamanism. Ency. 

BnK'nihH,* a. Relating to Shamanism. Eney. 

BhA^MAN-Ism,* a. A pagan religion of various barbarous 
riibes, in Siberia and Middle and Northern Asia. Brands. 

BhAm'iblb,* V. a. To walk or move awkwardly. Ctarth. 

BuAm^ble,* a. A kind of mole or landing-place in a mine. 
Ash. 

BhXm'blbs, (slBlm^blx) n. ph The place where butchers 
kill or sell their meat , a flesh-market ; a slaughter-house. 

BbAiii^bL}n«i, a. Act of movhig awkwardly , a scainbling. 

BuAm'blinb, 0 . Moving awkwardly and irregularly. 

BhAme, a. The passion felt when a person is conscious 
that others know or see what, for the sake of reputation 
or flrom modesty, was meant to be kept concealed } the 
passion expressed by blushing ; cause or reason of shame : 
disgrace } dishonor } ignommy } reproach } infliction of 
shame. 

Shame, v. a. [t. shamed shaming, shamxd.] To make 
ashamed ; to All with snaine } to dls^ce. 

ShAme. e. a. To be ashamed. Spanser. [r.] 

BHAME'yAcED, (-list) 0 . Modest} basbflil} easily pot out 
of countenance. 

ShAme 'pAoed-lYi ad. Modestly ; bashfhlly. 

BHiME^FlCEH-livsa, (-fut-) o. Modesty } bashffilness: 
timidity. 

BhAme'fAl, c. DisgraceAd } ignominioas ; infhmous } re- 
proachful : indecent ; scandalous } opprolnrious } tending 
to cause shame ; fittM to excite shame. 

BhAme'fOl-ly, ed. In a shamefhl manner; dlsgracefliUy. 

BhAme^fCl-n£ 88,* a. State of being shamefuL Bamaa, 

BuAMB'Lipss, a. Wanting ebame ; wanting modesty } im- 
pudent } firontless ; immodest } indecent } audaciohs. 

6UMB'Lii;88-LY, ed. Ip a shameless manner ; impudently. 

8HAME^L]^88-Nfts8, a. Impudence } want of shame. 

SfiAME'-FRddF,^ a. Callous or insensible to ebame. mak. 
BiiAm' a. Whoever or whatever makes ariiamed. i 

«HAM'-Ff«UT,* (-fit) a. A mock or leigned light. Omapar. \ 


SaAM^MVit, n. One who shams ; a cheat 

ShAm'my, a. [dtoiarit, Fr.j A kind of soft leathor, oHgt 
nally made from the skin of tbechamris goat by some 
spelt ahamots. See Chamois. 

SHAM-P6d\* V. a. [< sHAMrooao}pp. sHAMrooiao, sham- 
poo so.] To press, pull, and crock the Joints and rub the 
limbs of one who is bathing in a warm bath, a* in the 
Bast Indies. Qu. Rev. 

ShAm pdO'fNo,^ n. The act of pressing the Joinu and rub< 
bing the limbs. Gent. Mag. 

ShXm'r6ck, a. The Irish name for three-leaved grass or 
trefoil. It is the popular emblem of Ireland , as the roae is 
of England, and the tluaUe, of Scotland. — It is supposed 
to have been the plant cadled white clover, or the vtood 
aorrel, Brantle, 

ShAn«, a. The middle joint of the leg ; that part which 
reaches from the ankle to the knee ; the bone of the leg* 
— the leg or support of any thing: — the long part of any 
instrument : — an herb. — Shank painter, {Moot.) a rope or 
chain which bolds the shank of the anchor. 

Shanked, (shftngkt) a. Having a shank. 

ShAne^i^b, a. [^ncre, Fr.l See Chancre. 

ShXn'ty,* or BhXn't^e,* n. A mean cabin or shed ; a 
slight, temporary shelter. SaL Mt^. 

Shan't Y, a. Showy } gay ; jaiity. Brockett. [North of Eng.] 

ShAp'x-BLE,* a. That may be shaped. JV*. IVard. 

ShApe, e. a. [l shapbd; pp. shaping^ shaped or shapen. 

— In modern use, it is regul.Tr.] To form , to mould, with 
respect to external dimensions , to fashion , to mould } 
to cast; to i^ulate , to adjust. 

Shape, v. n. TVi square , to suit. Skak. 

Shape, n. Form , external appearance , make or form of 
the trunk of the body } being, as moulded into form ; 
idea ; pattern. 

Shaped,* ^8h&pt) p. a. Formed ; having a shape or form. 

ShApr'l:? 88, a. Wanting shape or regularUy of form. 

SfiAp£'jL.9SS-N£ss,* n. State of being shapeless. Lee. 

8hApe'l.|-n£s 8, n. Beauty or proportion of form. 

Shape'lv, a. Symmetrical , well shaped or formed. 

Shape'smIth, n. One who undertakes to improve a per- 
son*s shape or form. Garth. [A burlesque word.] 

Shard, w. [schaerde, Frisic.l A fragment of an earthen 
vessel, of a tile, or of any brittle substance , slierd. Mil- 
ton. The shell of an egg or a snail. Gower. A j^ant ; 
chard. Dryden. A frith or strait. Spenser. A fish. 

Shard'-borne, a. Borne along by sheathed wings. Shak. 

SUARD'EO, 0 . Having wings, as within shells} sheath- 
winged. 

SiiAre, V. a. [». shared ; pp. sharing, shared.] To di- 
vide among many; to partake with others, to seize or 
possess with others ; to apportion } to participate , to cut } 
to shear. 

ShAre, V. n. To have part , to have a dividend. 

SHARE,n. A part ; allotment ; an apportionment , division : 
dividend obtained : — a part contributed : — the Wade of 
the plough that cuts the ground. — To go shares, to par* 
take together of any thing. 

ShARe'b£am,* n. That part of a plough to which the 
share is applied. Aah. 

ShAre'bone, n. The bone that divides the trunk from the 
lower limbs } the os pubis, jperham. 

SHARE'HdLD-i^R,* n. An owner of a share in a Joint 
stock. Qu. Rw. 

ShAr'i^r, n. One who shares } a divider ; partaker. 

ShAr'}ng, n. Participation, denser. 

Shark, n. A voracious sea-flsh, (the squalus of Linnaeus,) 
of the ikmily of the aquahdwt — a greedy, artfUl fellow} 
a sharper } a shirk. South. — [Fraud , potty rapine. SoutA. j 
[Low.] 

Shark, v. n. [i. sharked } pp. sharking, sharked.] To 
play the petty thief } to practise cheats } to live by fraud } 
to shirk ; to live scantily or by shifts , to shift. 

ShArk, V. a. To pick up hastily or slyly. Shak. 

Shabk'j^r, n. One who sharks ; an artful f.dlow, Wotton, 

ShArk'}ng, n. Petty repine } trick , shirking. Dr. West- 
field. 

ShAb'qcx,* n* An East-Indian silver coin, of the value of 
■tout twenty-five cents. Crtdfb. 

ShXrp, a. [scearp. Sax.} scherpe, D.] Keen} piercing; 
having a keen edge ; having an acute point , not blunt; 
terminating in a point or edge; not obtuse : -acute of 
mind } witty ; ingenious ; inventive ; quick, as of sight 
or hearing: — sour without astringency; sour, but not 
austere; acid : — shrill ; piercing the ear with a quirk 
noise ; acute ; not flat: — severe ; harsh v biting ; quick 
to pnnish ; cruel ; severely rigid : — eager ; hungry: — 
keen upon a pursuit, in a bargain, or fbr gain : — painful ; 
afflictive : — flerce ; ardent ; fiery : — attentive ; vigilant ; 

— acrid; pinching : — subtile ; nice;— bard and acute 
in substance. 

ShArp, n. A sharp or acute note or sound. Shede. A point- 
ed weapon ; small-sword ; rapier. CoUter. 

Sharp, v. a. [f. sHAaPEo ; pp. sharping, sKAaPBo.] To 
make sharp ; to sbarpsn. Spmaar. 
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ShIbp, V. n. To play the atuurpor. rSitrang^, 

‘ 6aXEP'~c5B>Zf9RXi>i* (-n^ra) a. Having aharp conien. 
Bumty. 

fiaXa'^Bic, (ahftr^pn)9. a. ft. sHARranan ; pp, SHAarsiriira, 
•HAEraifan.j To make sharp or keen ; to edge , to point: 
— to make quick, ingenioua, acute, or piercing : — to make 
eager, hungry, fierce, angry, biting, sarcastic, or severe : 
— to make iess flat 

BuXr'pen, (sblr^pn) e. a. To grow aharp. Shak, 

6uarp':^r, n. A tricking fbllow ; a cheat ; a defrauder. 

Bharp'lv, With ^arpness ; severely , rigorously ; 
roughly j keenly j acutely j vigorously j painfully ; wit- 
tily. 

SHARP'Ngss, a. State of being sharp; keenness ; penetra- 
tion , acuteness; ingenuity; wit; eagerness; sourness; 
acidity , severity , acrimony. 

SHXRp'-pbiNT-^iD,* a. Ha in g sharp points. Shak. 

BhArp'-s£t, tt. Hungry; ravenous, eager; desiroua 

Bh arp'sh66t-:PR,* 71 . A rifleman , a goM marksman. 
Park. 

S11ARP'8ISHT-?D, (-slt- 9 d) 0 . Having quick sight. 

BiiARP'-To6THED,*(-tatht) o. Having a sharp tooth. Shak. 

BHarp'v1§-^(;^ed, (-viz-ejd) a. Having a thin face. 

SuARP'-wlT-t?D, a. Having an acute mind ; sagacious. 

BtiAsH, R. A sash. Cotton. See Sash. 

BuXs't^r, n. A sacred book of the Hindoos, containing 
the doctrines and precepts of their religion, — called al- 
so shastra. 

SHXT^T]^R, V. 0. [t. SHATTfiRCO ; pp. SHATTKRIIYO, SHAT- 

tERBD.J To break at once into many pieces : to break so 
as to scatter the parts ; to dissipate , to impair. 

SjIXt't^R, tj. n. To be broken, or to fall, by any force ap- 
plied, into fragments. Bacon. 

Shat'ter, n. One part of many into which any thing is 
shattered , a fragment : — used chiefly in the plural. 

ShXt't^;r-brAin,* a, A careless, aiddy person. Ash. 

BjiXx'T^R-BRXiNED, (-brind) 0 . Disordered m mind. 

ShXt't^r-pAT-^d, ii. Same as sAotter-drained. [R.] 

S«i Xt't^r-V I a. Disunited ; not compact ; easily shattered ; 
loose of texture. Woodward. 

Shave, w. o. [skaevent D.] [u shaved ipp. shavhvq, shaved 
ur SHAVEN , — now commonly shaved- j To cut or pare 
close to the surface, as by a razor , to cut oflT, as the 
iieard ; — to pare or cut with a sharp inslruraont : — to skiin 
by passing near: — to cut in thin slices: — to strip, to 
fleece , to oppress by extortion. Johnson. 

Shave,* o. n. To use the razor or the shave ; to cut closely 
or keenly : — to be hard and severe in bar^ins. Baker. 

Shave,* n. An instrument or tool, having a long blade and 
two liandles, used for shaving hoops, dtc. Chamberlin. 

SriAVE'-GRXas, 71. A plant. 

Shave 'L fNO, n. A man shaved ; — a monk or friar, in con- 
tempt. Spenser. 

Shav'e^i «. One who shaves ; a barber: — one whose deal- 
ings are close and keen for liis own profit ; an extortion- 
er , a plunderer. [A boy. Orose.] 

Sha v'|NQ, 71. A thin paring of wood planed or shaved oif , 
a thin slice pared olr : — a tittle ; nicely ; os, “ It fits to a 
shaving.^* Craven Dialect. 

BhAt'ino-BrDsh,* 71. A brush used in shavii^. Booth. 

ShAw, 71. A small shady wood in a valley. Qower. [Lo- 
cal, Bng.l 

BiiAw^Pb WL, 71. An artificial fowl made to shoot at. 

SUAWi,, n. A part of modern female dress , a large ker- 
chief, or square garment, originally IVom India, worn 
over the shoulders and bock. 

ShAwm, n. [aehalmeyf Teut.] A Hebrew musical instru- 
ment, a hautboy : — written also shalm. Ps. 

ShAy,* n. A colloquial vulgarism for chaise. C. Lamb. 

Sul, pron. persoruiL fern, [she, hers, her -, pi. they, 
THEIRS, THEM.] The Woman ; the woman before men- 
tioned ; the female understood or alluded to. — Sometimes 
an ad^eeUee. Female; as, sAebear:’* — also a noun. 
A woman ; as, ** the shes of Italy.*’ Shak. 

BhIad'^ng^ n, A tithing, division, or district in the Isle 
of Man. Whx^utw, 

ShIaf, (shSf ) R. ; pi SHEAVES. A bundle of grain in 
•talks bound together; any bundle or collection held to- 
gether. 

BbIaf. V. n. To make sheaves. SkoJt. 

BhIaf^Y,* o. Kesembling or consisting of sheaves. Oray. 

|Bb1al, (shCl) V. a. To shell. Shak. B^ Shale. 

BhIar, (shdr) V. a. [t. sheabed ; pp. shearing, shorn or 
SHBARED.] To chp or cut With shears, or by the intercep- 
tion of two blades moving on a rivet ; to cut ; to clip ; to 
divide ; to reap. 

ShIar, «. R. To turn aside. Sandys. See Sheer. 

SbIab. (sbfir) a.; pi shIar^, (shSrz) [Seldom used in 
the singular.] An Instrument to cut with, consisting of 
two blades moving on a pin, between which the thing cut 
is interposed ; a large kind of scissors ; any thing in the 
Ibrm of the blades of sAsors.— A term denoting the age 
of sheep; as being sheared yeaiiy; as,**oaesA«cir,** **two 
sAsor.** Mortmor. 


tSBfiAmD, (shbrd) n. A Augment. JMeA. See Shaed. 
SRjfiAR'gR, R. One who shim ; a reapelr. 
Sh£ar'-Gr1ss,* r. a kind of grass ; the horsetail. Ask 
Sh£ AR'l^f R. The act of oltpplng or cutting off. 
SHfiAR^Lfifa,* a. A sheep that has been shorn but once. 
JIfaunder. 

ShSar'scan. r. One who shears ; a shearer. SAoA. 
Sh£ar'-ST££l,’» r. a kind of steel prepared for making 
clothiers* shears, scythes, &c. Franets. 

Bh£ar*wA-t$r, a. A fowl; sheerwater. Ainsworth. 
Sh£ath. (sheth) R. i pi SHEATH?. The case of any thing: 
the scabbard of a sword, dec. — (Fort) A land guard of 
embankments. — (fioh) A petiole; a rudimentary leaf 
which wraps round a stem. 

Sh£afhe, (shetb) V. a. ft. sheathed , pp. sheathing, 
SHEATHED.] To incloso In a sheath or scabbard ; to in- 
close in any case ; to fit with a sheath , to defend by an 
outward covering. [To make less acrid. Boyle.] 
ShEatb'ER,* A. One who sheathes. Bampjmd. 
Sh£atii')N 6,* n. Act of inclosing ; a covering: — the cas- 
ing and covering of a ship’s bottom and sides, to defend 
It from worms. Anson. 

Sh£ath'less, o. Having no sheath. Fusden. 

Sx]£ath' WINGED, (shbth'wlngd) a. Having sheaths or 
cases which are folded over the wings. J9roi^. 
8 h£ath'V} o* Forming a sheath ; like a sheath. 
8 h£a’-Tee£,* n. The butter-tree of Africa. Mango Park. 
tSHEAVE, V. a. To bring together , to collei’t. Aihmolc. 
ShEAVE,* n. (Abut.) The wheel on which a rope works 
in a block; — called also sAieer r — a single pulley. jPVaa- 
cis. 

tSuSAVED, (shSvd) a. Made of straw. Shak. 
Sh£ave'-115i.e,* n. (Abut.) A channel for a sheave. 
Crabb. 

Sh£b'xn-der,* n. A Dutch East-India commercial oflicer 
Hawkesworth. 

Sh£€h'i-nah,* or SHE-jenTNAH,* [shfik'^-nSL, W. Sm. t 
sh^-kT'n^, P. Brands.] n. The Jewish name for the divine 
presence, which restM, in the shape of a cloud, over the 
mercy-seat or propitiatory. BroTtde. [rut. 

tSH£cK'LA-T6N, n. [ciclatony old Fr.] Gilded leather. J^cn- 
Sh£d, V. a. [t. SHED ; pp. aHEDDiNO, iHED.] To pour out ; 

to spill , to scatter , to let fall. 

Sh£d, V. n. To let fall its parts ; to drof off. Mortimer. 
Sh£d, n. A slight covering or roof ; a slight building of 
timber: — in composition, effusion, as, blood-sXed. 
Sh£o'der, n. One who sheds , a spiller. 

SHfiD'D|NG,* R. Act of casting off , that which is shed. 
Wordsworth. 

Sh££l'}NG,* n. (Scotland) A cottage ; a hut, a shelter. Sir 
W. Scott. 

fSHEfiN, a. Bright ; shining ; sheeny. Spenser. 

ISheEn. 71. Byightness , splendor. Milton. 
fSH££N'V» «• Bright; glittering, shining; fair. Milton. 
ShE£p, 71 . [«Tt|jr. & pi { as, “ this sheep ,* ” “ those sheep.**] 
The animm that bears wool, remarkable for its harmless- 
ness, timidity, and usefulness: — In contempt, a foolish, 
silly fellow. — The people, considorea as n.-^der 

a roiritual shepnerd or pastor. 

ISheEp'BITE, V. n. To practise petty thefts. Shak. 
tSHfifip'BlT-?R, n. A petty thief. iSuser. 

Bu££p'cdT, 71. An enclosure for sheep; a sheep-pen^ 
sheefifold. 

SH££p'FdLD, R. The place where sheep are inclosed. 
SHfifiP'HOOK, (shep'bdk) 71. A hook fastened to a pole, 
by which shepherds lay hold of the legs of their riieep ; 
a shepherd’s crook. 

Sh££p^)SH, a. rtRelatins to sheen. StalFord.’) Bashful to 


to sheep. Stafford.] Bashful to 


silliness ; timid ; meanly diffident. 

8 h££p^}8H-ly, ad. Bashfully ; with mean diffidence. 

BHEfiP'T8H-N£ss, R. Uuality of being sheepish. 

Sh&£p'-MXr'K£T,* r. a matket for sheep. SL John. 

SH£fiP'MX8-T?R, Tt. A feeder of sheep ; a shepherd. Bacon, 

BhEEp'-PEw,* n. An enclosure for sheep. More. 

SHfi£p’8'-EYE, (sheps'I) iL A modest, diffident, or loving 
look ; a kind of leer ; a wishfbi glance. Drpden. 

Sh££p'-8HXnk,* r. (Abut.) A knot in a rope, made to 
shorten it. Crabb. 

ShEE PB’H ftAD,* R. A kind of fish, much esteemed for 
food a silly fellow. Maxwell 

Sh££p'-8hEar-?R, n. One who shears sheep. 

SHEEp'-shEar-inq, r. Act of shearing, or time of shear- 
ing sheep ; the feast made when sheep are shorn. 

I SnESP'-SHfi AR?,* R. pi Shears for shearing sheep. Bamen, 

ShEEp'skIN,* r. The skin of a sheep. Hebrews. 

Sh££p’8'-S0R-R¥L,* a. a perennial species of dock. Farm, 

S^S'-8TEAL-i?R,n. One who steals sheep. Burton, 

ShEEp'-stEawno,"' n> The crime of stealing sheep. Farm, 
Eney. 

SHEfip’s'-wooi.,* (sMps'wfll) a. The wool of a sheeps 
Booth, 

SHflEF'wix.S, (sbfp'w&wk) a. Pasture for sheep. MiBan,' 

Sheer, o. Pure ; dear ; uniahigled. Spanaor. 
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tjSHfifim, Mi, Cleati ; qolek j at onw } ahcerly. MiUtm. 
dh£1E, « %. t** •Maaaao • TP* «Hsxai(«o, ■Nxxaao.] To 
deviate or tora aside firom a direct courae, aa a thip or a 
borae. — To ohotr <#, to ateal away. 

8a££E, «. a. To mow iightly over. Jemtingo, [Local, Eiif- 
land.] See Shiax. 

8Hfi£R-H0i4Cy* ». An old afaip of war cut down to the 
lower, or gun, deck, and fbmiahed with abeera, fbr abip- 
ping and unaiiipping the maata of other veaaela. Falcon, 
fSaSlR^LY, ud. At once ; Quite ; absolutely. Boaum, 4r FL 
8h££rq,* n. pi iJikui,) Two maata or spare, laabed to< 
gether at or near the bead, and raised to a vertical posi- 
tion, for the purpose of lifting the maata into and out of a 
vessel. Bramde* Bee Bhxam 
Sii££R'wX-TgR,* «. A kind of sea-bird. Hawkesvtorih, 
Su££t, n. A broad and luge piece, as of linen or cotton ; 
the linen or cotton doth for a bed : — as much paper as is 
made in one body or piece , the quantity of paper which 
receives the peculiar folding for being bound in a book, 
or in common use for writing. — pL A book ; a pamphlet. 
— (JVbat.} A rope fastened to one or both of the lower 
comen of a sail, to extend it to the wind. 

Sh££t, «. a. To fmmish with sheeto j to infold In a sheet ; 

to cover as with a sheet. Bftsk. 

Bu££t'-An-j 0HOR, (ab«t^&ngk-^r) a. [Formerly skoot-an- 
cAor.l The larged anchor in a ship, which, in stress of 
weather, is the mariner’s last reftige : — chief support. 
SH££T'-c6p-PgR.* n. Copper in sheets. Ure. 
Sh££t'pOl,* a. As much as a sheet contains. AddUon, 
SatfT'iNa, N. Cloth for making sheets. 

Bh££t'-I-ron,* (-I-ura) fi. Iron in sheets. Ency. 

SjiEeT' l£ad,*ii. Lead in sheets. Ure. 

Su££t'i.)NO,* n. A small sheet. Wdbaforee, 

SufiK,* a. A chief, or a title of respect, among the Arabs : 
— among Mahometans, a kind of priest who has the care 
of a mosque. Th. CampbdL 

Bu£k'EL, (shek'kl) [shSk'kl, W. E. K. Sm. Wb. Rees; shS'- 
kl, S. J. F. Jo.; she'k^l, P.] n. An ancient Jewish coin, 
equal in value to about 3s. 7d. sterling: — also a weight 
equal to about a half-ounce avoirdupois. 

SlhIk'i-nai^* or SHg-Ki^NAH,* n. See SHacHiivAR. 
BufiLD, a. Speckled ; piebald. Ray. [South and east of 
England.] 

SHfiL'D^-PhB, «. A chatSInch. 

5 u£l'drAkb, n. A beautiful species of duck, which fre- 
quents Che coasts of Great Britain, and feeds on fish, ma- 
rine insects, dec. 

ShIl'dDck, «. The female or hen of the sheldrake. 
BiifiLP, a . ; pL 8BELVBS. A platform, a plank, or board, 
fixed to a wall, for bolding vessels: — a sand-bank in the 
sea:-~a rock under shallow water. ~ (Jtftsmg’) Fast 
ground ; an uneven stratum or layer. 

6h£lp'v, o. Full of bidden rocks or shelves ; sbelvy. 
BHhLti, n. [ocyllf seell. Sax. ; scAols, scAeUc, Teut. ; sehaU. 
Ger.] The hard and stony covering of certain fruits and 
animals ; the hard covering of any thing ; external crust ; 
the covering an egg : — the outer part of a house : — a 
coarse kind of coffin: — a bomb, or hollow sphere of iron, 
to be filled with powder, and fired from a mortar : — in 
poetry, a musical instrument. 

6h£ll. V. a. [k BHSixao ; pp. shrluivo, shbixed.] To take 
out of the well ; to stnp the shell. 

Sm£ll, V. a. To fall ofl^ as broken shells ; to cast the shell. 
8ufiL'-Ll0,* or Sh£ll^-LJIc,* a. Melted lac in {dates ; a 
eubstance formed by an insect, and deiKMited in different 
species of trees, m the south-east {KUt of Asia. Vro. 

Sal sll'dCcK, n. See Bhxlducx. 

SH£LL'>rl8a,«. Fish invested with a hard covering, either 
testaceous, as listers, or crustaoeous, as lobsters j mol- 
liisk. 

Sa£LL'>MARL,* n. A dejmsit of clay and other substances, 
mixed with shells, at the bottom of lakes. Braade. 
Sh£ll'>m£at, ». Food consisting of shell-fish. Fuller. 
SukLiig,* a. pL The covering of the cocoa, used for food 
or beverage ; the drink made of them. Adams, 
8h£x.l'work, (sbiPwtirk) a. Work made eff, or trimmed 
with, shells. Cotgraoe, 

8h£l'ly, o. Abounding with shells ; cmisisting of shells. 
SttkL'TgR, n. That which covers or defends { state of be- 
ing covered ; an asylum ; a refuge *, a retreat ; a cover { a 
protector; protection. 

8b£x.'terI V. a, [t. smLTxaap; pv, sMBLTxaiifo, skbi/- 
Tsaao.] To cover ftrom external violence ; to defend ; to 
protect , to harbor , to betake to cover ; to cover from no- 
tice. 

SBtL'Tgm, «. n. To take shelter ; to give shelter. 
8ft£i.'TER'ER,* a. One who shelters. Ash, 
8h£l'teb-l£88, a. Having no shelter. Rotes, 
tSath'TgE-y, tf. Affording ehelter. fFUts. 
i^lL^Tlg, (sh«l'to) A email Shetland horse. Aferfia. 
SbIlve, (shdlv) «. 0. [i. tmtLtKD ; pp. snaLvi ne, sHUAvao.] 
To pla^ on shelf j to put aside. 

5«iEv;|if«, tL Raised, as a shelf; sloping; Ineliniag. 
0H£i.y'Y, s. Shallow; rocky; fiUI of sbelves or baSok 


SHg-MlT^lo,* a. Relating to Bbem or his descendants) ra» 
iating to the Chaldee. Syrian, Arabic, Hebrew, Samarmn, 
and old PtKBnidai^ UnguagM : Semitic. Bosworth. 
SHfiK^I-TlgM,* a. The Shemltic race, character, or tan* 
go age. Salisbury. 

fSRfiNO, V. a. tseksudsny D.] [». siranT; pp, snxiroiiro, 
sHMirr.] To rutu ; to disgrace ; to blame ; to overpower ; 
to surpass. Spenser. 

Sh]?-pab'd{-^,* n. (BoL) A shrub or smafi tree and its 
ftuU ; the buffalo berry Farm. Eneu, 

SH£p'HgRD, (shfip'^) a. One who tends sheep in the 
pasture , a herdsman of sheep : — a swain ; a ruru lover : 
— a pastor of a flock, or of a parish. 

Sh£p^herd-£ 88, (sbep'9rd-«8) a. A woman who tends 
sheep ; a rural lass. Sidney. 
fSHkP'HgRD-lsH, (-^rd-lsh) a. Pastoral. Suinw, 
SHfip'Hi?RD-LXN&,* n. A little shepherd. IF. Browne. 
Su£p'heRX>-LY, (^BiiSp'$rd-l9) a. Pastoral ; rustic. Taylor, 
8u£p'u:gRD*9-N££'DLB, a. A troublesome weed ; Venus’s 
comb. 

SHfip'HgRD’^PilRSE, or -P50 ch, a. A common weed 
SufiP'^HgRD’^RdD, n. A plant ; teasel. 
SHfip'HERD’Q-STXPF,* a. A plant ; shepherd’s-rod. Orabb. 
Sh£r'BET, or SHgR-BfiT’, [sh^r-bfit', S. fP. P.J, E. F. Ja, ; 
sbiSr'b^t, E. Sm. R. Wb. Ash. Dyche.] n. [Per.] A bever- 
age in the East, somewhat like lemonade, made of water, 
lemon-juice, and sugar, or of bruised raisins, (lerfumcd 
with rose-water, Ac. 

Sh£ri>, a. A fragment of broken earthenware. See Shard. 
Shjs-RsSp',* or SHfR-RiFFB'y* R. A descendant of .Ma- 
homet. Mdeom. See BH£Rtr. 

SnSR'fF,* a. An Arabic word, which signifies noble, illue^ 
tnous, and a title given in Arabia, Egypt, and Barbary, to 
those who are descended from Mahomet , a prince or gov- 
ernor, as of Mecca. P. Cyc. — Written also echerifyAeruft 
ekimffe, and sheriffb. See Schkrif. 

SHfiR'iFF, n. The chief executive officer of a county. — 
Deputy sheriff, an executive officer subordinate to the 
sheriff. 

Sh£r^{FF-;^L-ty, n. The office of sheriff ; shrievalty. [B.] 
See SHRiEVALTr. 
fSHfiR'lFF-JjfiM, ) 

fSHfia'iFF-sHlp, > a. Office of sheriff; shrievalty. Jokneon, 
fSHfiR'lFF-WlCK, 7 

Sm£r'RY, a. A Spanish wine, so called from Xsres, In 
Spain. Sherrie, or shems sack, if sup(>osed to have been 
the same wine. Shak. See Sack. 

Shew, (ahd) v. a. [ksHcwso; pp. ennwino, shmwh.] To 
exhibit to view ; to cause to see , to prove. Sec Show. 
Shew, (abO) a. A spectacle ; displ^. See Show. 
Shew'br£ad,* (shft'brSd) a. See Showbhsao. 

Shew'^r, (shd'er) n. One who shews. HhIocl 
ShT^b,* a. A Mahometan of the sect of Ali ; a Shiite. 
Hamilton. 

ShIb' bq~lRth, n. [Heb., oa ear qf com, and also a Jlood 
of water.'] A word which was made a criterion, whereby 
the Gileadites distinguished the l^hraimltes in their pro- 
nouncing e for eh t — hence, in a figurative sense, the cri- 
terion or watchword of a paity. South, 

ShIde, a. A piece of wood split off, a shingle; a small, 
solid piece , a billet, Orose. [Local, England.] 

ShIe,* V. a. To toss obliquely : to throw askant. Bulwer. 
Shi£ld, (sheld) a. A broad jiiece of defensive armor held 
on the left arm to ward off blows, much used before the 
Invention of gunpowder ; a buckler ; defence ; protection : 
— one who defends ; a protector. 

SHrfiLl^ (shSid) V, a. [t. shiklded ; m. bhikloiro, ihibld- 
■D.] To cover with a shield ; to defend ; to protect ; to se- 
cure ; to keep off. 

Shift, e. a. [t. BHirTiD ; m. sHirriiro, shiptso.] To move; 
to change ; to change direction ; to change place , to give 
place to other things ; to change clothes , to resort to 
some expedient , to act or live, though with difficulty ; 
to practise indirect methods ; to take some method for 
safety. 

ShIft, V. a. To change ; to alter ; to transfer from a {dace 
or pMltion ; to put by some expedient out of the way ; to 
chang^ as clothes , to dress in fresh clothes. — 7b ek\ft 
<ff, to defer ; to put away by some ex|)edient. 

Shift, a. Change, ultemution , turn; expedient; Indirect 
expedient; last resource: — fraud , artifice; stratagem; 
subterftige ; evasion; elusory practice :— a woman’s un* 
der-garment or linen. Johnson. 

Shift' A-BLE,* a. That may be shifted or changed. Ash, 
SHiFT'gB, n. One who shins, changes, or alters. 
ShTft')K9, n. Act of changing; evasion ; ftiuio. 
ShYft'|NO-ly, ad. By change , eiinningly ; deceitfbny. 
SHlFT'Lgss, 0. Wanting means or energy ; inefficient* 
SHlFT'Lg88-LY,* od. In a shiftless manner. AUsn, 
SHlFT'LgSB-irfiss,* a. The state of being shiftless. Allan, 
Bh 1 ft'y« a. Changeable; shifting Ed. Rsv, [B.j 
BbITte,* n, A heretic or sectariaa among the Mahonet* 
mas ; a foOower of All. ITiey are also called Shiahs, and 
are opposed to the Sunnitss. P, Oye, 
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BhIlL, 9, 0 . To riiell. Brodutt. [Novtb of EagluiJ.l 
8ifYL^i4|Ma, N. An Engtlah coin, of tbe value of 19i(. ster- 
ling , XwHve ponce } I9d. i one twentieth of a pound. 
BuiLL-I-shXll-I, or i^HlL'LV-SHXL'LV, (ehll^^-shdl^o) A 
corrupt reduplication of shall II Bhall I, or shall 1 not? 
Tbe question of a man hesitating. — I'o stand shiU-I-^haU- 
/ is to stand hesitating. 
fiiiPLY, oiL See Shtj^y. 

SiiJM,* n. A tool used in tillage. Farm. Rney, 
tSliYM'MViK, V. », [seXi/nmera, Q.-r.J To gleam. Chaucer, 
BiilN, n, Sax , Mchten, Ger.j The fore part of the leg, 

or tibiu, just above the foot. 

Shine, t>. n. [skeinan, Goth. ; setaon, Sax.] [t. tHONx or 
•HirfBD ; pp, SHINING, SHONE OT SHINED.] To emit fays of 
light , to be bright ; to radiate , to glitter , to glisten ; to 
gleam , to be glossy, gay, splendiif, beautiful, eminent, 
or conspicuous , to be propitious : to give light, real or fig- 
urative. 

tSiilNE, V. a. To cause to shine. Wicliffe. 

Shine, n. Fair weather; brightness j splendor; lustre.— A 
liking , fancy , as, to take a shme to one. [Colloquial, U. 
S.J A disturbance; a row; as, “to kick up a sAwie.” 
Brackett. [Local, England.] 

SiiiN^igR,* n. He or that which shines: — a small fish. I 
Campbell, \ 

Bui'nI^ss, n. See Shyness. | 

SiiiN'QLE, (ahing'gl) a. [echindel^ Ger., from scindula^ L.] 

A thin board to cover houses , a sort of tiling : — a coarse 
gravel. See Shingles. 

Shin'hle, (shing'gl) v. a, [i shingled : pp, shinocino, j 
SHINGLED.] To covbr with shingles or tilea 
SniN'or.¥R,^ n. One who shingles. JodreU. 

SuiN'GLEtf, ^shing'glz) n. pi. [cingmlum^ L.] (.Verf) An i 
eruptive d unease , a kind of tetter or herpes that spreads 
round the body. 

ShIn'ing,* 71. Brightness, splendor. 

Bhin'ing,* a. Bright ; splenaid ; conspicuous. 
SiilN'lNG-Nliss, 71. Brigiitness ; splendor. Spence. 

Biiin'TVj^* n. A Scottish game ; an infirior species of golf; 

the dun or btick used in playing the game. Jamieson. 
Siii'NV, 0 . Bright, splendid; luminous. Sftenser. 

Snip. A termination, from the Saxon, noting quahty or ad- 
junct^ as, lordaAip , or office, as, steward^Atp. I 

Snip, n. [scip, Sax., schip. Tout.] In a goneml sense, any 
large sea-veasel ; appropriately, a vessel having three 
masts, eat h composed of a lower, top, and top-gallant 
mast. [tA large boat. Matt] 

Ship, v. a. [j. •hipped , pp. shippino, (hippeo.] To put on 
board a ship , to transport in a ship. — (ATaat.) To receive 
into Ihe ship , as, “ to ship a heavy sea.” 

Siiip'b6ard, (shYp'bSrd) n. A plank of a ship. Ezek, Sel- 
dom used except in the adverbial phrase on shipboardy 
that is, in a ship. 

Siiip'-Bo?, 7L A hoy that serves in a ship. Shak. 
Sii]p'-BUlLD-ER,* It. A builder of ships. Fowler. 
SHiP'-BulLD-jNG,*n. The art of building ships. OenUMag, 
Ship'-cXr-P¥N-T¥r,* 7l a builder of ships. Lee. 
ShIp'-chXn-dl?r,* 71. One who deals in cordage, sails, 
and other furniture and provisions for ships. Page, 
ShIp'-chAn-dl^r-Y,* 7l The business and commodities 
of a ship-chandler. Adams, 

ShTp'fOl,* n. As much as a ship will hold. Tindall. 
ShIp'-h6ld-?R,* 7l An owner of a ship. Smart 
ShTp'l^ss, a. Destitute of ships. Gray. 
fSHlP'MijiN, n. Sailor ; seaman. Shak, 

Ship'mAs-tj^r, 7l a commander or master of a ship. 
ShIp'MATE,* Tt. One who serves in the same ship. Taylor. 
Ship'M^nt,* 71. Act of shipping, tr.insiiortation. Smart 
Sh/p'-M6n-YV, (shIp'mfln- 9 ) n. A famous tax imposed by 
Charles I. of England, without the authority of parlia- 
ment. The sherifif of each county was directed to pro- 
vide a ship for ^le kingUi service, accompanied by written 
instructions, appointing a sum of money to be levied m- 
stead of it. Brands. 

Sh1p'-0wn-¥R,* n. One who owns a ship. Qu. Rev. 
ShIp'p^N, K. A stable, a cowhouse. Chaucer f Ray. [Pro- 
vincial, Eng.] 

ShIp'pi^R,''' n. One who ships , a master of a ship. Holinshed. 
BhYp^pING, n. Shiyps and vessels of navigation generally or 
collectively j a fleet ; tonnage : — passage in a ship. 
BhYp'shAps,* ad. In a seamanlike manner. Smart. 
ShIp'worm,* n. A testaceous animal that adheres to tbe 
sides and bottom of ships coming tVom India. Crahb. 
BHtp'WRfioK., (shYp'rSk) n. The loss of a ship at sea ; the 
destruction of a ship by rocks or shelves : — tbe parts o( a 
shattered ship : — destruction ; miscarriage. 

BHlP'WRficK, V. «. [i. •mrwaicaso ; pp. sHiPwaacatNo, 
sHiPwaaexxo.] To sink, dash, or destroy, as a ship at 
sea , to destroy by dashing on rocks or shallows ; to make 
to suffer tbe dangers of a wreck. 

BBlv^WlitoHT, (-rXt) «. A builder qf ships ; ship-carpenter. 
Bh|-rX 1B',« sr n* A Persian wine from Bhiraa. 

fir J. Jiaddmthsh. 
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fTh. f shir or shfir, F.] n. A territorial division ; a eoii|» 
ty ; so much of a kingdom or state as is under one sheriff, 
i The pronunciation of this word is very irregular, 

as It is the only pure English word in the language where 
the final edoes not produce the long diphthongal nound 
of t when the accent is on it ; but this irregularity is so 
fixed as to give tbe regular sound a pedantic stiffness. 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Buchanan, however, have 
adopted this sound, in whi<^ they have been fulluwed by 
Mr. Smith , but Mr. Elphinston, Dr. Lowth, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Perry, and Barclay, are for the irregular sound ; \V. 
Johnston gives both, but places the irregular first. It may 
likewise be observed that this word, when unaccoiiled at 
the end of words, as, JfotHnghamshirey fPittshirq, bte.y is 
always pronounced with the i like «e.” Walker. 
HtSHiRE'MOTE, n. Anciently, a county court ; a meeting 
of the persons of a county on an extraordinary occa- 
sion. Burke. 

S SHfHE'-RfifivE,* 71. A reeve or steward of a shire. Burke. 
IhYRK,V. 71. [t. SHIRKED , pp. SHIRKINO, SHIRRED.] I'osiiaik ; 

to practise mean or artful tricks , to live scantily or by 
using expedients. Orinuitone. See Shirk. 

ShYrk, V. a. To procure by mean tricks ; to shark. Bp^ 
Raniboto. To get off from ; to avoid. Smart. 

Shirk,* n. A sharping, tricking fellow , a shark. Scott, 
SiDrk'ing,* r. The practice of mean tricks ; sharking, 
Qit. Reo. 

tSiiiRL, a. Shrill. Bee Shrill. HuXoct 
Shirt, tl The under linen or cotton garment of a man. 
ShYrT, V. a. [t. SKIRTED , pp. SHIRTING, SHIRTEO.]. To COW* 
er , to clothe, as in a shirt. 

Shirt'ing,* tl Cloth for shirts. McCuUech. 

Sh'irt'less, a. Wanting a shirt. Pope. 

SiiiST,* BiiYs'TdsE, (Min.) Bee Schist, and Schistose. 
ShYt'tah, 7l a sort of precious wood. Isaiah. 

ShTt'tjm, n. A sort of precious wood, of which Moset 
made the greatest part of the tables, altars, and planks^ 
belonging to the tabernacle. Calmet. 
tSHiT'TLE, a. Wavering, unsettled. Mirror for Mag. 
SHlT'TLE-c6rK, Tl. Seo Shuttlecock. 
tSHlT^TLE-Nkss, a. Uiisettledness ; inconstancy. BarreL 
SliiVE, [shiv, & W. P. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. { shiv. Wb.] n. 
[scAy/, I).] [A slice of bread. Warw. A thick splinter or 
lamina cut off. Boyle.] A little piece or fragment; the 
woody part of flax , called in Scotland ahooea and shaws, 
Jamieson. — Often pronounced in the U. S. shiv. 
SiKv'f.r, V. 0. [t. shivered; pp. shivering, shivered.] 
To break by one act into many parts ; tu shatter. 
SuIv'^R, V. n. [skeflur, Icel. , huyvereuy Teut.] To quake ; 
to tremble; to shudder, as with cold or four: — to break 
into many parts. 

SHfv'^R, 71. One fragment of many into which any thing 
IS broken; a little piece: — a shaking fit; a tremor : — « 
spindle. —(JV*aat.) A wheel fixed in a channel or block. 
ShIv'?r-Ing, n. Act of trembling , shuddering; division. 
SiiIy'?R-Y, a. Loose as to coherence ; incompact ; easy to 
shiver. 

SuOAD,* TL (Min.) A train of metallic stones, serving to di- 
rect miners in the discovery of mines ; a stone containing 
ore mixed with rubbish. Francis. 

Sh5ad'8t5ne, n. A dark, iiver^olored stone ; a fragment 
broken off from an iron vein. 

Sh5al, (sbAI) 71. A crowd ; a great multitude ; a throng ; q 
large number together, as of fish : — a shallow ; a sand- 
bank : — a shallow piece of water. 

Shoal, v. n. To crowd ; to throng. Chapman, To be or 
grow shallow. Milton, 

Shoal, a. Shallow ; obstructed by banks. 

SiiOAL'}-N£ss, n. State of being shoaty ; shallowness. 
Shoal'Vj a. Full of shoals ; full of shallow places. 
Sh6ck, tl [cAoc, Fr. ; schocky Tent.] Conflict : violent 
collision , rononssion ; external violence , conflict of en- 
emies ; sudden impression of fear, dread, or abhorrence ; 
offence ; impression of disgust: — a pile of 12 sheaves of 
grain ; a stook ; a hattock : — a shaggy dog. 

SHdcK, e. a. r^cAocAen, Ger.l [l shookeo , pp. shock i no, 
SMOCKED.] To strike with disgust, dread, or abhorrence j 
to shake oy violence ; to meet force with force , to en- 
counter ; tu offend ; to disgust : — to appall ; to terrify ; to 
affright : — to make up into shocks. 

Shock, v. tl To meet with hoAile violence. Pope. To ho 
offensive : — to pile sheaves into shocks. 

ShOok'-DOg,* n. A dog having very long, silky hair. 
Booth. 

SHOcK'-HfiAX>-Bi>)*s. Having thick, bushy hahr. Booth, 
ShOok'ING,* a. That shocks ; oflhnsive ; disgusting ; dmd- 
fhl ; frightflil. 

ShOck'ING-ly, od. So as to disgust ; offensively. 

Sh6d, l a p. fyom BAss. See Shoe. 

BhOd'dy,*^ 0. Noting a mill emplt^ed in tbe manufbctiiro 
of yam ffom old woollen ctoitas and refuse goods. Mo- 
Cullech. 

6h6b, (sbfi) n. t pL aaOBg, faactoBtlyf sbseii.} Tbe cover 
of the foot ; a protection ot covering fia the foot ; any 
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Utint reMraubthig « ikoe ; tn iron pincod nudei' the foot, 
•i of n hoiwe :•» a long plate or bar of iron, or a pieee 
of wood, foateaed under the runner of a elelgh or a 
Bled part at the bottom of a water4rank or leaden 

^pe, for turning the cour«e of the Voter a sort of 
drag or contrivance for etoppiim a carriage wheel. 
(JftmL) A block of wood, appended to an anchor. 

BH&B, (»h6) V. a. {i. flHOD i pp. cHoaiHO. buoo.] To fit the 
foot with a aboe ; uced comnionly of nonea : — to cover 
the bottom of. 

BhOe^blAck, (Bhd^bUlic) n. One who cleans shoes. 
SfldB'BLXcK-BR,* a. Same as eXeaMocA. OentMug^. 
Bh&e'boI!’, (shd'bbl) ft. A boy that cleans shoes. Su)(A* 
Su6B'-B0C-BLE,e It. A buckle for the shoe. MeCuUoek, 
6Hd£'}NCh-H5RN, (shd'tng-hiJrn) n. A horn used to facili- 
tate putting on a shoe. [Any thing by which a transaction 
is facilitated ; any thing used as a medium : in contempt. 
S^ctator.] 

Shoe^-lXtch-^t,* ft. That which fastens a shoe. MtUon, 
SHdB^-LfiATH-jpR,* a. Leather for shoes. McCulloch. 
BHdB^LIi:aa,* a. Destitute of aboea. Drayton. 
SHd£'MAK-]^R, It. One whose trade it is to make shoes. 
Sh6e'mXk-}NG,‘* ft. The busineM of making shoes. Mc- 
Culloch. 

Bud'fRf n. One who fits the foot with a shoe. 
Sh6b'8TrXp,* ft. A strap for a shoe. .dah. 

Sh^e^strIng, n. A string with which a shoe is tied. 
Sh6e't!e, (shd'tl) n. A shoestring. Craakaw. 
f BHdG, n. Violent concussion ; a shock. Drydcn. 
fBHdGf V. a. To shake ; to agitate ; to shock. 
tSHdG. V. n. To move off; to be gone ; to Jog. Hall. [Low.] 
tSu6G'G}NO, It. Concussion *, agitation. Harmar. 
SHdG'GLE, V. a. To shake ; to joggle. Pcggt. [Local, Eng.] 
ShAne, or BHdrcE, [shSn. 8. W. J. F. Jo. Sm. R. Kenrtek. 
Etpkmoton f ahfin, £ Wb. ; sh&n, P . ; sbOn or shbn, jBT.j 
t. mim same. Bee Shisr. 

SHdd,* intorj. or «. it. imperative and defective. Begone ; go 
away. Lemon. A word used to drive away fowls, sheep, 
dec. Written also ehoughy aku, and ahuc. 

Shook, (shak) [sliQk, S. P. J. F. Sm. fVb. f shdk, W.Jd. 

JT.] t. from Shake. See Bhakb. 

Shook,* (shdk) n. The timber or staves of a hogshead 
prepaid for use : — boards for boxes. Adame. 

E SHddN. See Smob. 

HddT, t>. a. [l. shot; pp. IHOOTiaa, shot, t»HOTTBN.] To 
discharge, so that the thing discharged shall fly with speed 
or violence ; to discharge as from a bow or gun ; to let 
off, to strike with any thing shot : — to emit new parts, as | 
a vegetable ; to emit , to dart or thrust forth ; to push sud- | 
denly ; to push forward : — to fit to each other by jdaning : 
— to pass through with swiftness. — To be shot gf, to be j 
discharged or cleared of. Todd, [Colloquial.] 

BnddT, V. n. To perform the act of shooting ; to germi- ; 
nate ; to iucrease in vegetable growth ; to form itself into 
any shape by emissions from a radical particle ; to be 
emitted ; to ]Wotuberate ; to Jut out ; to puss ms an arrow ; 
to become any thing by sudden growth ; to move swiftly , 
to dart ; to fi^l a quick, glancing pain. ~ To ehoot forthj 
to BfNrout : to bud. — To shoot <me, to project ; to protrude. 
SH6dT, It. [Act of propelling. Bacon. Act of striking. Shak.] 

A Inuncli issuing foom the main stock. [A young swine, j 
Ootgrave, See Shotb.] 

Bh5ot^](:r, n. One who shoots ; a gunner. 

Bb66t')MG, a. Act of emitting, as from a gun or bow ; the 
practice of discharging guns : — a sensation of quick ^n. 
BHddT'|NG4lTXR,« n. A meteor often seen, of which the 
origin and nature are involved in great obscurity. Brands. 
SHdP, n. [iehoppSf Fr.] A place where any thing is sold ; a 

g aoe for retailing goods or merchandise : — a room or build- 
ig in which manufoctures are carried on ; a work-place. 
Shop. e. n. To flrequent shops ; as, ** They are shopping.*^ 
BU6WBfLhf* n. An advertisement of a shop-keeper’s busi- 
neas, or list of his goods, printed separately for distribu- 
tion. Owen. 

SHdP^BdARD, fi. A board on which any work is done. 
8 h5p'book, (shBp^bfik) n. A book in which a tradesman 
keeps his accounts. Looks. 

BHdP'-Edf,* a. A boy employed in a ahop. Ash. 
tSHdPE. Oidprit.ef Shtme. Shaped. Speneer. 
SHdP'KJBSP-ijpB, a. A trader who sells in a shop ; a retailer. 
Bii&P^K££p-)NO,* a. The business of keeping a shop. Ask. 
8h5p^Uft-];ir, a. One who, under pretence of buying, 
steals goods out of a shop ; a shop-thief. 

SHdp'LTFT-fif G. a. The crime of a shoplifter. 

S uAp'tiKE, a. Low ; vulgar ; common. B. Janeen. 

a. A young woman who attends in a sfat^. 

JodreU. 

BhOp^m^k, a. A shopkeeper ; one who serves in a ahop. 
BHdP-6c'BX-CT>* a* The body of shopkeepers. Ee. Bee. 
BBf^P'FlKG,* a. The act of fr^uenting obops. Byhm, 
BBt^P'-R&NT • a. Rent paid for the uae of a ahop. Barreto. 
Bh6p'-w,Ih-d6w,* n. The window of a shop. Ash, 
8fi5P'wOM-Aif,* (4wfim-an) a. A woman who aerrea ia a 
rtiop. Meander. 


Si g R^iyE,* a. {Law) Duty paid for goods brought onstwrb 

tSHdRE, i. fiom Slser. Sheared. Bee Shbau. 
ra5RE, a. Land bordering on the aea, or on a lake *, the 
coast of the sea , the bank of a river : — the support of a 
building ; a buttress. [A drain : a sewer. See Sbwbb.] 
SRdRE, V. a. [echoorent Teut.] {t. tHORBo, pp. tHORiao, 


•HOBBD.] To prop; to support, [f’^o set on more. Shak.] 
6HdRED,Jshdrd) a. Having a bank or shore. Mir. for Mug. 
Sh5rb'x.and,* a. Land bordering on a shore or sea-beach. 
Loudon. 

SHdRE'LfSS, a. Having no shore or coast ; boundless. 
SHdRE'wEfiD,* n. A perennial, aquatic plant. Farm. Eney. 
Shorl'ING, a. The skin of a sheep after shearing ; the 
living animal when shorn the felt or skin of a sheep 
shorn. 

Bb5rn, [sbbrn, W. P. F. Jo. K. 8m. J*. Wb. ; shBrn, S.] p. 
ftom Shear. See Bhbab. 

SndRT, a. Not long ; not lung in space or extent; not long 
in time or duration : nut adequate ; defective ; imperfect ; 

not reaching the intended point ; scanty , wanting ; nar- 
row ; contracted : — brittle ; friable ; breaking quicKly : — 
laconic; brief, concise, compendious- succinct. 
Sh6rt, «. A summary account. Shak. — pL Coarse fibur; 

bran ; refose of com.— 7n Mort, suraroarily : in few words. 
Short, ad. Not long ; shortly. — It is used in composition. 
fSHORT, V. It. To fail ; to be deficient ; to decrease 
fSHbRT, V. a. To abbreviate ; to shorten. Chancer. 
Bhort^-Xrmed,* (-armd) a. Having short arms. Shak. 
Bhort^-bIlled,* (-blld) a. Having a short bill. Aah. 
Sh5rt'>br£athed,* (-brStht) a. Having a short breath ; 
asthmatic. Johnaon. 

Sh5rt^oXk£,* n. Cake or pastry in which butter or lard 
is mixed with flour. Forbu, 

SHORT'-eftM-jNG,* n. Defective performance ; deficiency 
as to duty. Dr. T. Chalmera ; Qa. Rev. 

Sh6rt-dat'¥D, a. Having little time to run, Sandya. 
Bhort'-Sared,* (-fird) a. Having short ears. Pennant. 
SHdRT^Efr, (shbritn) v. a. [i. shortbivbd ;pp. shohteniivo, 
SHORTBRED.] To make short ; to contract ; to abbreviate , 
to curtail ; to abridge ; to reduce ; to confine , to lop. 
Short'en,* V. n. To grow short ; to be diminished. Swfl. 
8h5rt^£N-]^r,* r. He or that which shortens. Swift. 
SHdRT'EN-iNO,* (sbbritn-lng) n. Act of making short ; — 
something that makes paste short and friable, ns butter, 
lard, &c. Forby. 

SHbRT'-Flrf-G^RED,* a. Having short fingers. Aah. 
Su5rt'-POOT-?»,* (-fat-?d) a. Having short feet. Aah, 
Short^-hXirbd,* (-bkrd) a. Having short hair. PennanU 
Short'hXnd, n. A contracted method of writing fur the 
sake of rapidity ; atenography ; brachygrapby. 
Shc5rt'-horned,* (-hbmd) fl. Having short horns. HBl. 
BHORT'-l£gg£D,* (-ISgd) a. Having short legs. Louden. 
Bhort'-lIved, C-Ilvd) a. Not living or lasting long. 
Bhort'ly, ad. Uuickly ; soon : — concisely ; briefly. 
SHbRT^-N£CKED,* a. Having a short neck. Wilaon. 

Bnb RT'NJ^aa, n, (Quality of being short ; brevity ; concise- 
ness. 

Siiort'-n6§ed,* a. Having a short nose. Aah. 
Sh5rt'-r1b, n. One of the lower or false ribs ; bastard rib 
SHORT'siGHT,* (-Sit) n. A defect of sight. Good. 
BH'dBT'slGHT-i^Df (-slt-^d) o. Unable to see far; — said 
of corporeal sight, but more commonly of intellectual 
sight; nearsighted. 

SHORT-siGHT^j^D-NfiSB, (-slt'^d-nSs) n. State of being 
shortsighted ; nearsightedness ; defect of sight. 
ShorT'-tAiled,* C-tald) a. Having a short taiL Pennant, 
Sh5rt'-wAi8T-¥D, a. Having a short waist or body. 
BHdRT^-wlND-]?D, a. Bhort-breathed ; asthmatic. 
Short^-wInged, a. Having short whigt. 
Bh5rt'-wTt-T9D, a. Simple ; scant of wit. Halea, 
SHdR'Y, a. Lying near the coast ; having shores. Burnet, [r.] 
Sh6t, f. fo p. from Shoot Bee Shoot. 

Sh6t. n. [achotj D.] pi. SHOT or SHOTS. That which is 
discharged ; an arrow, bullet, foe. ; a very small granular 
bullet of lead, used for small game : — any thing emitted ; 
act of shooting ; the flight of a missile weapon. — [sscvC, 
Ft*.] A sum charged ; a reckoning. BAek. Bee Scut. 
ShDtb, n. A fish resembling the trout. Oarew. — A young 
bog ; a pig parthilly grown. This old English word 
is written in diflbrent forms in eeveral of the etninties 
of England. Ootgrave (1611) spells it sXots, sksot, and 
ahootf and defines it, a hog that is a year, or under a 
year, old.’’ Bailey, Martin, and Johnson, spell it ahoot t 
Ainsworth, ehotsf Ash, aheati Lemon, abt; Mo<ir and 
Forby, skat and akeat; Holloway, skoOt and aheeti Ray, 
gfieat, ohetSf and ahoot f and Ray remarks, that ** In Esaek 
they called it a skate.** — In this ctaintry, the common 


they called it a shote,** — In this ctaintro, the common 
form Is ehate, uaed for a young hog, and applied to a 
man, in contemn^ aa, ** a poor riiau.** 


3 applied to a 


BMI^P'-R&nt * n. Rent paid for the uae of a ahop. Barreto. BHdT^->>FR£i, a* Ctear of reckoning ; soot-ffecu Shak, 
Bnbv'-wjiv-Dbw y* n. The window of a shcro. Aah, Not to be hart by abet ; not injured. FsUkam. 

8fi6P'wpM-Aif,* (4wfim-an) n, A woman who aerraa In a Sh 5 t'~GAuge,* n. An tnatrojiient for maaanriAg Ihe 
mtop, Meandar, diametor of slwL 
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bnOT'xav. (shSi^ta) «. Having i^ectod the apawn. Dry- 
d 0 tu Curdled by too long Jceeping : -—•booting out into 
anfrle«:~Bpmii>ed ; dielocated. 8/mk, 
e[uou«H, (shdk) N. A ibtggy dog i a staoclc. Shak. See 
’ Shook. 

Shouoh, (■bft) inUry^ r«ft«tteAe», Oer.l An exclamation 
tt«ed in driving away fowls : written by Forbu^ Brodutt^ 
Ac., shoo. See Shoo, 

SuoOld, r»h6d) V. «. [sM4. Teut.; shvldo^ pL ebiOden, 
old Eng.J jSh auxiliary and atfecims verbf denoting obli- 
gation, du^, poaeibUity, or contingency. It la regarded 
aa the preterite of shall; and it Is used to the 
past teUses of the potential mood; but it is lUcewiae 
used in the conditional present and future tenses.— 
He skoM have paid the bill yesterday.” ** He should 
do right DOW and always.” ” if I should see him, or 
should I see him to-morrow, I will inform him in the 
first instance, should is used in the past tense ; in the 
second, in the present ; and in the third, in the future. 
— The following remarks are quoted from Dr. Johnson : 
” 1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb used in the con- 
junctive [potential] mood, of which the signification is 
not easily fixed. — 2. / ahoidd go, it is my business or 
duty to go.— 3. If I should go^ if it happens that I go. — 
4. Thou shovldat go^ thou oughtest to go. — 5. If thou 
skouldst go^ if it happens that thou goest.— 6. The 
same significations are Joined in all the other persons, 
singular and plural.” 

SnouL'Dlga, (shOl'd^r) n. [scu/drs, Sax.; scholder^ Teut.] 
The joint winch connects the arm to the body ; the cor- 
responding joint in the foreleg of a quadruped, particu- 
larly of an edible animal ; the upper part of the back ; a 
rising part; a prominence: — a sustaining power, sup- 
^rt. 

SudUL'Dijia, (shdl'd^r) v. a. [t. SHonuiEasn ; pp. shoui.- 
DERiNo, BHOULDSEKD.] To pusb With iDsolenco oud vio- 
lence ; to put upon the shoulder. 

SH5uL'D?R-B£iiT, n. *A belt placed across the shoulder. 
Buoul'djpr-BlAus, n. The bone of the shoulder, the 
scapula. 

BHduJL,'D?R-CLXp-P¥R, ». A sheriff’s officer ; a bailiff: — 
one who uses great freedom. SAoL 
Suoul'djpr-Kn6t, n. An epaulet; a knot of lace or 
ribbon worn on the shoulder. Swift. [der. 

SudUL'u:i^R-aHdT'T£N, (-shQt'tn) 0 . Strained intheshoul- 
SHfiUL'D^R-SLlP. H. Dislocation of the shoulder. Su>ift. 
ShoCt, n. A loud and vehement cry of triumph or exulta- 
tion , a plaudit , applause. 

SuofiT, V. n. Ji. iHuuTSD ; pp. ihoutino, shoutbo.J To 
cry in tnum^ or exultation. 

ShoCt. V. a. To utter or treat with shouts. Bp. HalL 
SHofiT']ipR, n. One who shouts. Dryden. 

ShoCt'ing, n. Act of shouting ; applause , exultation. 
Su6v£, (shuv) tj. a. [schuyjfcn^ achuyven^ Teut.] [i. shoved ; 
pp. SHOVING, SHOVED.] To pusii by mam strength; to 
propel ; to press against , to push. 

8h6ve, (shiiv) V. n. To push forward before one ; to move 
tn a beat, not by oars, but a pole. 

ShOve, (shiiv) n. The act of shoving ; a pusb. Sio\ft. 
tSH5vE'-GROjlT,v n. A sort of game. ShaJc. 

Sudv^EL, (sh&v'vl) n. An instrument consisting of a 
broad Made, or a scoop, and a handle. 

Subv'EL, (shuv'vl) V. a. [t. shovelled; pp. shovelling, 
SHOVELLED.] To take up and throw with a shovel ; to 
' gather or take up in large quantities. 
tSH5v'E£-4JiD, (sh&vVl-grd) n. ShoveUer; a bird. 
Browns. 

BH5v^£Z4>BdABi>, (shtivVi-bOrd) n. A long board on 
winch a play is performed by sliding metal pieces at a 
mark , one of the pieces of metal so used. Dryden. 
Bh6v'el-f 0£,.* n.f pL shovelfuls. As much as a 
shovel will hold. Qu. Rev, 

8h6v'bl-l$r, (sh&vWI-^r) n. One who shovels : — a spe- 
cies of duck, having a Iona, broad bill- 
Show, (Sh5) V. a. [sceatoa% Sax. ; scAoiren, D.] [t. showed ; 
pp. SHOWING, SHOWN.] To exhibit to view ; to make to 
see ; to perceive or know ; to display ; to direct ; to give 
proof of ; to prove ; to publish ; to Inform , to teach ; to 
make known ; to expiain ; to expound , to discover ; to 
point ouL — To show off^ to set off; to exhibit ostenta- 
tiously* ** This word la frequently written shea ; but 
since it is always pronounced, and often written showj 
which is fiivored likewise by the Dutch schowen, J have ad- 
justed the orthography to the pronunciation.” Dr, John- 
son. — In the English dictionaries which preceded that of 
Johnson, this word is printed shsu) ; and m nearly all those 
which have appeared since that of Johnson, it is printed 
show; yet, notwithstanding the orthography show **is 
favored by the Dutch se&oweN,*’ bvthe pronunciation, and 
ly the authority of the diotionarlea in common use, the 
l 9 rm skew maintaiaa its ground by perhaps the prevailing 
asage of the best authors. 

BHdw, (ahd) v. n. To appear , to look ; to have appear- 
aace ; to make aa exhibition. 


Sh5w, (ahfi) m A npectaeles fomethiag publioly expuaed 
to view for money ; external or auperflctal appeaiuuue ; 
not reality ; ostent^ous dlaplay ; parade ; ostentation ; 

! >ub|ic appearance ; contrary to eo n eealmm t t semblance , 
ikeness , spociouaness ; exhibition , pomp. 
SHdw'-BiLL,* a. A larae sheet of paper with an adver- 
Usement printed on itln large Jettera. R, B. Carter. 
SHdw'-BR£AD, or SHEW'-BRtAB,.j(sbfl'br4d) n. Among 
the Jews, twelve loaves of bread, representing the twelve 
tribes of Israel, placed weekly on the golden tables of 
the sanctuary, and afterwards lawfully eaten only by the 
priests. 

Show'er, (shs^fr) n. One who shows ; an exhihiter. 
Shoi^'j^r, (shbO'^r) a. A copious fall of rain or bail, of 
short duration ; a copious fill or distribution uf any 
thing; something shed or poured down. 

SHOlllr'ER, (sbifil'^r) 0. 0. [l showered ; pp. showering, 
SHOWERED.] To wct Or dfown with rain ; to pour down ; 
to distribute or bestow liberally. 

(shdfi'^r; v. n. To ram In showers. 
SHoiXr'ipR-l-Nftss,* n. The state of being showery Soott. 
SuoiX^'ER-L£ss, a. Without showers. Jirmatrong. 
ShoiV'Er-V, o. Raining in showers ; rainy. 
Show'-GlXss.* n. A show-man’s gloss , a mirror. Cowper. 
Siiow'i-Ly, oA In a showy manner. 

Sh6w'j-nJ6s 8, «. State of being showy. 

Show'ish, o. Splendid ; gaudy : snowy ; ostentatious. 
Show'-MAn,* n.i pi SHOW'-MEN. One who exhibits 
shows. Cook, 

Shown, (8bbn)p. ftom Show. See Show. 

Show^-PlXce,'^ r. a place for public exhibitions. Skok, 
Show'v, a. Splendid; gaudy , ostentatiously fine. 
tSuKXo, V. a. To lop ; to trim ; as, to akrag trees. HuloeU 
IShrAo, r. a twig of a tree cut off. Buloet. 
tSHRAo'eiER, R. A lopper; one that trims trees. Buloet. 
SurAh,* r. a. To shrivel ; to pinch. Holloway. “ Shrammei 
with cold.” BuUer. [Local, Eng,] 
fSHRXNK, u from Shrink. Shrunk. Bee Shrink. 

IShrAp, ; n. A place baited with chaff to entice buds. 
fSHBAPE, I Bp. BedeU, 

ShrAp'nell,* 0 . (Ounnerjf) Applied to shells which are 
filled with musket-balls to be projected by an explosion. 
Brande. 

SHRfio, V. a. [i. shred; pp. shredding, shred.] To cut 
into small pieces. 

SHRj&D, R. A small piece cut off, a strip ; a fragment. 
ShrEd'oinh, n. Act of cutting off, what is cut off. 
ShrCd'dv,* 0. Consisting of shreds or fragments. Palmer 
Shrew, (slird) n. A peevish, brawling woman ; a scold , a 
termagant: — a shrewQiuuse. See Shrewmoube. 
tSHREW, (shrd) V. a. To beshrew , to curse. Chaucer. 
Shrewd, (shrdd) a. [The participle of the verb shrew.'] 
[Originally, malicious, mischievous, bad, painful; 
dangerous; shrewish. Sha/c.] Artful, cunning, saga- 
cious , sensible ; sharp-sighted , acute , keen , pene- 
tratinj, arch; sly. — “A man of shrewd discernment.” 
Qu. Rev. 

Shrewd'lv, (shrdd'I?) ad. In a shrewd manner; cun- 
ningly ; slyly , with good guess. 

Shrewd'ness, (shrfla'n^s) n. Quality of being shrewd j 
sagacity: cunning, archness. 

Shrewish, (shd^ish) a. Having the qualities of a shrew ; 

froward , petulantly clamorous. Shak. 

Shrew'][sh-lv, (shrU'lsh-Ip) ad. Petulantly , peevishly ; 
ftowardly. Shak. 

SHBEW'|SH-Nfiss, (shrfi'jsb-nSs)}!. The qualities ofa shrew. 
SHEBW'MdfisE, (shrA'mdfis) n . ; pi. SHREWMlCE. A 
small auimad resembling a mouse, once thought venom- 
ous. 

SHRlfiK, (shrSk) V. n. [shracka, Icel. ; ehrtka, Su. Goth.] 
[t. shrieked ; pp. SHRIEKING, SHRIEKED.] To Uttef U 

sharp, shrill cry, as in distress; to cry out m anguish ; to 
scream. 

ShriSk, (shrSk) n. An inarticulate cry of distress or an- 
guish ; a scream. 

SHRifiK'i^R,* R. One who shrieks. O. Crahhe. 
SHElfiK'lNG,* n. The act of making shrieks. Bp. Taylor. 
BURifiv^AL, (Bhr3v'fkl) 0 . Belonging to the shrieve or sheriff. 
Dryden. 

SHRifiv'AU-xy, (shrBv'fliM?) n. The office or jurisdiction 
of a sheriff; shenffalty. Slackstone. 53^ Shrieoe is ob- 
solete, sheriff’ being used instead of it ; yet the deriva- 
tive shrievalty is more in use than sheriffalty. 
fSHRlfiVE, (shrSv) n. Sheriff. Bhukstone, 
fSHRlFT, n. Confession made to a driest. Shak. 
fSHElnHT, (shut) p. from Shrwk. Shrieked. Chaueer, 
tSHRiciHT, (sbrlt) R. A shriek. S^penser. 

SHRIKE,* n. The butcher-bird. Ha/miJeon. 

Shrill, o. Sounding In a piercing, tremnlons manner ; ut- 
tering an acute sound ; loud and sharp or clear. 

Shrill, «. n. To make a shrill sound. Shck, 

SUBiLL, V. a. To express in a shrill manner. Spenser, 
ShbTl'linA,* r. a piercing, shrill sound, ffirhy. 
ShrIll^ness, n. The quality of being shrill. SnHih* 
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(-tiingd) 0. Havliif ft ftbriU vote*.' 

aiL With a ahrill noise or aound. 

ShkIMP, tt. [sekrumpef Oer. , eerjfmBe^ Dan.] A amallt 
cruataceous nsh ; — a little, wrinkled man } a dwaufl Skoi. 
tSHRlMP, V. a. To contract. EchartU 

SHaiNfi, n. [«TtM, Sax. ; scriiuunt^ JL] A case, box, or recep- 
tacle, for reposititig eom^thing sacred, as the remains or 
relics of a saint. 

BhrIne,* V . a. To place in a shrine } to enshrine. Pope. 
SHRINK, ». n. fi. iHRurrx , pp. sHainaiNO, shrunk. — The 
preterit shrank and the participle shrunken are nearly ob- 
solete.] To contract spontaneously ; to shrivel j to with- 
draw or fall buck, Its from danger ; to recoil ; to retire. 
BurTnk, V. a. To make to shrink } to contract Shak. 
Shrink, a. Corrugation , contraction into less compass. 
Woodward. Contraction of the body from fear or horror. 
IkaaeL 

SmrInk'^r, n. One who shrinks. Old ssa-song. 
SuRlNK^lNCi, n. Act of one who shrinks ; a recoiling^ con- 
traction. 

Shrite,'*' n, iOmUk.) A name of the thrush. Booth. 
tSHRJV'4LX»-Ty, It. See SHRisTACTr 

jSiiRiVK, V. a. [t. sHROVfi dr shrived; pp. shrivino, 
SHRIVEN.] To hear, as a priest, at confession. Shak. 
tSHRiVEfC. n. To administer confession. Spenser. 
BhrTv'el, (shrlv'vl) r. n. [u shrivelled ; pp. shrivel- 
LiNo, SHRIVELLED.] To contfact itseif into wrinkles; to 
wither ; to shrink. 

Shlriv'el, (shriv'vl) v. a. To contract into wrinkles. 
tSilRlv'^R, n. One who shnves ; a confessor. Shak. 
tSHRlV'lNQ, r. Act of hearing confession. Spenser. 
SHRdFF,* n. An £ftst-lndian banker or money-changer. 
Maunder. 

Sur50d, n. ffA shelter, a cover. SAaA.] The dress of a 
corpse ; a winding-sheet. [The branch of a tree. Warton.] 
— pL (Maut.) The large ropes supporting a mast laterally. 
Shr60d, V . a, [t. SHROUDED ; pp. shrouding, shrouded.] 
[fTo cover from danger, as an agent. Spenser. To shelter. 
Balei^h.] To clothe ; to dress, especially for the grave. 
[fTo cut or lop off the top branches of trees. Chamhers.] 
8hr50d, r. n. To harbor; to take shelter. Mdton. 
ShroDd'JL^ss,* <x. Having no shroud. Dodsley. 
fSHRdOo^y, a. Affording shelter. Milton. 
tSHRdVE, V . n. 1\> revel at shrovetide. Beaum. llr FI. 
Burove^tIbb, a. [from shrove, the preterit of shrive.] The 
time of confession , Sbrove-Tuesday. See Smrovb-Tues- 
DAV. Shak. 

Bhrove'-TOei^dat, (shrOv'tOz-d?) n. The Tuesday after 
Ctuinquagesima Sunday, and immediately preceding Ash- 
WednMoay, the first day of Lent ; so called because on 
that day confession was made, preparatory to the fast of 
Lent. 

tSHRdv'jNfl-. n. The festivity of Shrovetide. Hales. 

Bb&Db, n. A small, low, dwarfish tree, which, instead of 
one single stem, often puts forth, from the same root, sev- 
eral stems; a bush; — a beverage or liquor composed of 
rum or other spirits, acid, and sugar. 

SHKtiB. V. a. To rid from bushes or trees. Anderson. 
8UE(}B%]gR-Y, n. A plantation or growth of shrubs. Ghwes. 
SHBtiB'BhNfiss,'* m. The state of being shrubby. Ash, 
SurOb'by, a . ResemUiog a shrub ; frill of shrubs , busby ; 

consisting of shrubs. Philtpa. 

ShrOb^l^ss,* a. Destitute of shrubs. Byron, 
tSuROFF, n, Droes ; refuse of metal tried by the fire. 
SurOh, V . n, [sehrUken, D. ; skruka, Su.] [u •hrugoed ; 
pp. scHRDOQiNO, tcHRUGOEn.] To Contract or draw up 
the shoulders, as in the feeling of cold, aversion, or dis- 
satisfaction. [JFTono. 

BhROo, V. a. To contract or draw up, as the shoulders. 
ShrOg, n. A drawing up of the shoulders. 

ShrOnk. L Ap. from Shrtnk. See Shrink. 

BubOnk'en, (shrSnk'kn) p. from Shrink. Shrunk; — near- 
ly obsolete. See Shrink. Spenser. 

SHfi,* xnterj. Be^ne ! a term used to frighten poultry. Lan- 
eashire dialect See Shoo, and Shouoh. 

ShDck,* n. A busk or shell; — a shock. Farm. Ency. 
SuOo'DfSR, V . n, [shuUem, Qer. ; schudden, Tept.] ft. shud- 
dered ; pp. SHUODEBiNO, SHUDDERED.] To feel R COld 

tremor from fear, horror, or aversion ; to quake with fear ; 
to tremble , to shake. 

BhOd^d^r, n. A tremor; state of trembling. Shak. 
BhOd^di^r-Ing,* r. A trembling caused by fear or dread. 
BhOf'fle, -( ahuf 'fl) p. 0 . [i. sHurrLBO ; pp. •mrrn.iNo, 
•HurvLED.] To throw into disorder , to agitate tumultu- 
ously, so as that one thing takes the place of anotlier ; to 
cofifrise ; to change the position of cards with respect to 
each other ; to remove or Introduce by means of designed 
eonfuskm. — ' To shvffie off, to get rid of. — To shuffle up, to 
form turaultuouslv or fraudulently. 

IHiOF'FLE, (shilf'fl) v.n.Tti throw cards Into a new order; 
— to play mean tncks; to practise fraud ; to evade ftlr 
questions, to eqaivocate; to quibble:— to etruffte; to 
move with ftD irregular gaiu 


BhOf^flb, n Act of one who shuffivs-, an hregutfti 
movement 1 ft trick ; an evoskm ; ft quibble. 
SHttF^FBE-BdARB, N. The Old name of ^ooelhoard. 
BhOf'flb-cXp, n. A play at which money Is shaken to ft 
hat. Arbuthnot, 

SHfiF^FLigR, 7u One who plays tricks, or shuffles. 
SHfiF'FL)NG, n. Act of one who shuffles , confusion ; trick ; 

artifice , an irregular gait. ^ 

SHfiF^FLiNG,* p. a. I’lirowlng into confusion j evasive ; 
disingenuous. 

StiDp'Fi.jNG-LV, ad. With a shuffle or an irregular gait. 
SHfr^M^LC,* n. See Sumach. 

SHCN, V. 0. ft. SHUNNED , Vf. SHUNNING, SHUNNED.] Tj 

avoid , to aechne , to endeavor to escape , to elude ; to 
evade; to eschew. 

ShOn, V. n. To decline'; to avoid to do a thing. 
ShOn'e^se, a. Inevitable , unavoidable, e/ta*. 

ShOnt,* n. A short railroad to turn from a greater. Smart. 
ShDt, V. a. [sohutten, D.J [i. shut; pp. shutting, shut.] 
To close so as to prohibit ingress or egress , to make not 
open ; to enclose , to confine , to prohibit , to bar , to ex- 
clude ; to contract from an expanded state. — To shut out, 
to exclude , to deny admission to. — To shut up, to close 
up, to make impervious, to make impassable, to con- 
fine ; to imprison. — [7'obeshut o/, to be cleared or rid 
of: — same as to be shot of. Richardson.] 

ShDt, V. n. To be closed , to close itself. 

•ShOt, p. Closed. — a. [Rid , clear , free. Estranf^e.] 
SHfiT. n. Close , act of siiutting. Dryden. A shutter. Wilkins 
ShOt't^r, n. He or that which shuts, a cover for a win- 
dow or other aperture , a door. 

ShDt'tle, (sbut'tl) 71. [sckietspoele, Teut. ; shutul, Iceh] 
The instrument with which a weaver shoots the cross 
threads. 

Sh0t'tle-c6ck, 71. A cork stuck with feathers, to be 
driven backward and forward by players with a battle- 
door. 

8H.9, (shl) a. [sehouuf, Teut.] Reserved ; not familiar, not 
free of behavior, fearful , coy , cautious , wary , chary ; 
keeping at a distance ; unwilling to approach , suspicious , 
jealous. 

Sh?, o. 7l [i. shied ,pp. SHYING, SHIED.] To tum aside or 
start, as a home , to sheer. Forby 
Suf'LY, ad. In a shy manner , not familiarly. 

Sh^'n^ss, n. State of being shy , reserved ness. 
Si^A-oDSH,* rt. A feline qimdriip^ , caracal. Smellie. 
8i-Xe'a-gooue,* (sl-al'g g5g) tt frtr(«Attv and 3^w.] (Jlfcd.) 
A medicine that increases the now of saliva and other 
fluids, from the parotid and other glands, near the mouth. 
P. Cyc. r Kney. 

Si-i^M-£?E%* f». ainr. Sc pi. A native or natives of Siam. 
SI-am-£^',* a. Belonging to Siam. JEc. Rev. 
fSlB, a. Related by blood, Chaucer. 
fSiB, n. A relation. Mountagu, 

SlB'BENs,^ n. An infectious disease in the mountainous 
parts of Scotland, resembling svphilis. Dunghsvn. 
8i-bE'ri-AN,* a. Relating to Siberia ; cold. Ency. 
Si-be'ei-an,* n. A n.Ttive of Siberia. P. Cyc. 
Sj-bE^RITE,* or SlB'E-RiTE,* [aj-bS'rtt, BruTidet 
AT. Wb.] 71. (Mtn.) Rubellite or red tourmaline. Brande. 
SlB^l-LANCE,* R. A hissing sound, as of 8. Dr. Southey. 
SIb'I-lant, a. [sibiianSf L.J Having the sound of the letter 
S; hissing. 

SIb'j-l^nt,* n, A letter or character having a hissing 
sound, as S, Latham. 

SIb-}-lA'T1QN, n. Act of hissing ; a hissing sound. Bacon. 
BIb'il-oOs,* a. Hissing; sibilant. Pennant. 

SIb'vb, n. [eUfylla, L.J (Myth.) A prophetic woman of 
ancient Greece and Italy. There were several, the most 
celebral!^d of whom was the sybil of Cumae : — a witch. 

ft* [etbylUnus, L.] Of or belonging to a sibyl. 

Addison. 

BlB'Yl^-i*teT,* 71. A devotee of the sibyl. Cudworth. 
8Ic^A-M5RE,7t. [eyeomoruof L.] A large forest tree. Peaeham. 
See Sycamore. 

S1c'ca-RV-p££'»* R* An East-lndian coin, of the value of 
2s. 3d. sterling. Crabb. 

fSIc'cAXE, V. a. [siceo, L.] To dry. Cockeram, 
t8|c-cA'TI9N, n. The act of drying. Bailey. 

SIc'CA-TlVE,* a. Dicing ; causing to dry. Smart. 
tSjc-olF'lc. (sjk-alf'tkjo. [stccasand fio, L.] Causing diy- 
ness. Bailey. 

SIC'cj-TY, (slk's^-t^) 71. [eiccki, Fr . ; eieeitaa, L.] Dryness ; 

aridKy ; want of moisture. Bacon. 

SICE, (SIR) fslE, 8. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm,] n. [six, Pr.] The 
number SIX at dice. Dryden. 

f^CH, a. Such. Spenser. [Still in vulgar use.] [Eoey. 
8|-clL'j-AN,ft n. A native of Sicily. — a. Relating to Sicily. 
Sics, a. Afflicted with disease ; ill In health ; aifocted with 
nausea ; ill in the stomach ; sickly ; ill ; indisposed ; di» 
gusted : —applied to a place or ro<mi where there Is sick 
ness ; as, ** ft eiek room.*’ 

^OK, V. n. To sicken ; to be ill. Shak, fnesR Mara. 

II. A bed on Whidh one is conflqsd by sick* 
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SlOK'xn, (•Xk^kn)®. a ; pp moxxmiho, iiok. 

xfixo.] To make sick ; to dlMaae } to weaken ; to impair. 
Slox^sif, (alk'ka) v. n. To grow sick : to fkll into diseaee: 
to grow weak ; to decay ; to languiah ; to be disgusted 

! S 1 ck^¥R, 0. [sicker, Ger.J Sure j certain : firm. Spetuer, 
BtcK':^a, ad* Surely ; certainly, ^tiuer 
SlcK'^R-Ly, ad* Surely. RoHnwn, 
tSIcK'^ta-xfiss, a. Security. Sponsor. 

SicK'isu, a* SomewJiat sick ; inclined to be sick ; causing 
nausea} nauseating. 

SlcK'{SH-LYi'^ od. In a sickish manner. Dr. Alien. 
SlOK'tSH-Nfiss, n. Ttie state of being sickish. Cheynt. 
SIc'KLE, (Bik'kl) n. Isickdf D., from seeals or sicnla^ L.! A 
liook for reaping wain , a reaping-hook. See Sbckxl. 
SIc'KLED, (sik'kid) 0. Furnished with a sickle. Tkofosen. 
SKc'KLE-mAn, ».,• ;;i. SICKLE MEN. A reaper. SAak, 
tSIc'KL^R, n. A reaper. Sandya. 

Sic'KLE-W 0 R 5 , (sTk'kI-wUrt) n. A plant. 

BiCK'L}-N£sM, n. State of being sickly } disease. 

BIck'lv, «. Not healthy ; visited with sickness } not 
sound , diseased, morbid, not well } faint, weak} lan- 
guid, 

SlCK'LV, ad. Not in health. Shak. 
iSicK'LV, V. a. To make diseased } to sicken. Shak. 
bick'n^ss, 71 . State of being sick} disease} illness} mal- 
ady , nausea, disorder in the organs of digestion. 

Stc Pls'sfM* [L.] “ So every where.” ^udatnore. 
Sid'dow,* a. Such as boil freely, applied to peas. Loudon. 
Side, n. [<ndc. Sax , sxjde^ D.] The part of a man or an an- 
imal fortified by the ribs } as, the right su^c, the left svdt t 
— a part of any thing which is long and broad, as distin- 

{ (uished from an end ; — alme of boundary : — the right or 
eft ; — margin , verge ; — any kind of local respect ; — part , 
party } interest , sect ; — any part placed in contradis- 
tinction or opposition to another. — It is used of persons 
or propositions respecting each other , as, ” It is granted 
on both aulas.'' — It is used to note consanguinity} as, 
“ He 18 cousin by his mother’s or father’s side." 

SIDE, a. Lateral, oblique, indirect. [Long, broad. SAoL] 
SiDE, V, n. [u SIDED , pp. SIDING, SIDED.] To lean on one 
side ; — to join a party , to engage in a iaction. 
fSiDE, V. a. To be at the side of, to stand at the side of. 

Spena^. To suit ; to pair. Ld. Clarendon. 

SIde'board, (sid'bdrd) n. A table, or piece of furniture, 
placed at one side, or in the recess, of a dining-room. 
Pii>e'-B6x, ». An enclosed seat on the side of a theatre. 
iriDE'-COT,* 7 t. A lateral canal diverging from the main 
ciuial. Tanner. 

BiD’JpD,*_a. Having a side , as, ono-jided, two-Jtd«d. P. Cyc. 
Bide 'FLY, n. An iiisecL Derharn. 

Bide'ljno,* a. Inclined} oblique, sloping} as, ^*aulehng 
ground.” Francis. 

BiDE'LdNG, tt. Lateral ; oblique , not in front , not direct. 
8 iO£'L 0 NG,ad. Laterally , obliquely , on the side , askance. 
BiO£'LOOK> (luk) n. An oblique view. Steele. 

SId'^R, n. One wlio sides or joins a party, 
tSi'D^:R, 71 . See Cider. 

SlD'ipR-AL, a. lauiuSf L.] Starry} astral } sidereal. Milton. 
81d'$r-At-]^d, a, [sideratus, L.] tilaated } planet-struck. 
Browne. [R.] 

SId-j^r-A'tiqn, n. [Fr. ; aidaratw, L.] A sudden mortifica- 
tion , a blast , a sudden deprivation of sense, as ui an 
apoplexy. Bay. [r.J [the stars. 

B}-dE'R¥-al, a. [sidereiw, L.l Astral , starry } relating to 
SiD'KR-iTE,fsId'9r-It, Jo. K. tVb. , 89 -der'It, Sw.] n. {Min.) 
The loadstone , a phosphate of iron. — {BoL) A plant or 
genus of plants called vronworu 
SlD-if-Ri'Tjs,* n. [ffhV/ooj.] {BoU) A genus of plants and 
shrubs; siderite. P. Cyc. 

SId-^i-rq-cAl'cite,* rt. (Min.) The brown spar. Kxrwan. 
B 1 d-K-R<?-grApu'|c,* I a. Relating to siderography. 
8iD-J?-RQ-GRAPH'i-CAL,* J P. CyC. 
SiD-jp-Rd&'RA-PHi&T,* 7 t. One who practises siderography. 
Knowles. 

Bii>-B”K 6 a'RA--PHV»'*' n. [oiSrjpot and y^d^w.] The art or 
practice of engraving on steel. Ency. 

Bid'E-RC’-mAn-ov,* »». Divination by burning straws, itc., 
on red-hot iron. Orabb. 

8ii>-^-Rp-BCHis'<?-LiTE,* n. (Mxn.) A Mack mineral. Dana, 
i 1 o'4.-RQ-ac6PE,* [sld'^-r^-skdp, Wb.i sid-^-rSs'kCSp, A”., 
wy-d5'r9-sk5p, Swi.T Tt. An instrument for detecting small 
(•articles of iron. STxart. 

B IDE's Ad-ole, tl A woman’s saddle or semt on horse- 
back : — a plant and flower } a pitcher-shaped flower. 
Bides'man, n. Ad assistant to a churchwarden. AyQfb. 
BideM'a-ble,* n. A table to be placed at the side of a 
room. Taller. 

SIde^tAk-ino, n. Act of Joining a party. Bp. BdU. 

(sXd'va) a* An oblique view } a aide look. 

Papa. 

^Rdb^-wAlEj^ (sid'wlwk) 71 , A walk for foot-passengers 
by the side of a street or road ; foot-way ; foot-path. Sol 
M ag. [in common use in the United States.] 

BIdbVay^, (std'w&x) ad. Laterally 1 sidewise.. Milton. 


side'- WIND, • ». A wind blowing laterally, ftejft 
SIdb'wI^B, ad. Laterally } on or toward one side. 
SlD'pro, n. A leaning to a side or party a turn-out ao 
passing place on a railroad. 

Si'DLS, (st'di) V. n To go jidewise, or with the body the 
narrowest way } to lie on the aide } to move to one side. 
Swift 

SI'dljno,* od. In a side or sloping way } sidewise. Sunft 
BiS^b, (s 8J) 71. [si^ye, Fr.] The act of Msetting a fonlflea 
place with an army } act of besieging ; any continued ei 
deavor to gain possession. — [Seat} throne. Spenatr. 
Place } class ; rank. Shak. Stool. Browne,] 
tSif <jiE, (sCj) V. a, [stdyer, Fr.] To besiege. Spanser. 
SI'^i-nIte,*7i. (Min.) Arock or stone comiiounded ofqunrt*. 
felspar, and hornblende. It resembles granite, but diflers 
from it by bavi^ hornblende instead of mica. Written 
also syenite. P. C^e, 

ST-k-nTt'ig,* 0 . Relating to, or containing, slenite. Phil 
Mag. 

Sf-SRfRA^* n. rSp.] A range of mountains. Qit. Ket». 
Sf-£s'T4,* n. Rest or sleep taken after dinner, in 
the hot part of the day} common In warm countries. 
Qu. Rev. 

SIEVE, (siv) n. A vessel with a bottom of network, more or 
less coarse, used to separate the flner part of any siiti- 
stance from the coarser, as flour ftom bran : — a bolter} a 
searce } a basket. 

g SiP'FLE-MfiNT,* 71. A whistling. Brewer, 
lFT,e. a. [slften, D.] [i. sifted: pp. siftino, sifted.] 
To separate, as flour ftom bran, by a sieve} to separate} 
to examine closely ; to try. 

SlFT'^R, n. One who sifts ; a bolter ; a sieve. 

SlFT'jNa,* 71. Act of using a sieve : scrutiny. Chanman. 
SlG,* Tt. Urine , stale urine. Ash. [Local, England.] 

SIg was used by the Saxons for victory. — Sigbert, fkmous 
for victory. — Sigward^ victorious preserver. Gibson. 
STgh, (sI) V . n. [sttcAten, D.] [t. sighed; pp. sighino, 
sighed.] To inhale and exspIre audibly, as from grief ; to 
emit breath audibly, as in grief or suffering } to respire. 
fSIoH, (si) e. a. To lament ; to mourn. Prior. 

SiGH, (si) 71. A deep respiration, ns in grief ; a deep, Long 
bfeath. {fCT “ A very extraordinary pronunciation of tJils 
word prevails in London, and, what is more extraordina 
ry, on the stage, — so different from every other word of 
the same form as tomake It a perfect oddity In the language. 
This pronunciation approaches to the word aitha and the 
only difference is tfiat aithe has the flat aspiration, as in 
thisy and sigh the sharp one, as in thin. It is not easy 
to conjecture what could be the reason of this departure 
from analogy, unless it were to give the word a sound 
which seems an echo to the sense.” Walker, This “ ex- 
traordinary pronunciation” of axgh is mi>rD or less com 
mon in some parts of the United States. It is not coun 
tenanced by any of the ortho^plsts. 

STgh'er, (si'or) n. One who sighs. 

SiGH'jNG, (sI^ng) n. The act of one who sighs. 

SIGHT, (sit) n. [sicht^ geaicM^ D.] Perception by the eye ; 
act of seeing} power or faculty of seeing; view : — that 
which is seen or to be seen, spectacle, show exhibi 
tion ; knowledge : — eye , instrument of seeing , aperture 
pervious to the eye, or other point fired to guide the oye ; 
as, the sight of a quadrant, a gun, Sec. [A great number 
Forby. Colloquial.] 

SiGiiT'^D, (slt'^d) 0 . Having sight : — used chiefly in com- 
position : as, quick-sigAted, etiotl-^ghted. Sidney. 
fSjGHT'FUL,* o. Visible ; perspicuous. Chaucer. 
fSiGHT'FOL-Nfiss, (sIt'fCIl-nSs) n. Perspicuity. Sidney. 
Sigiit'-H6le,* 71. A hole to be seen through. Shak, 
SiGHT'Lkss, (slt'l^s) a. Wanting sight ; blind. [fNot slgfU- 
ly , offensive to the eye ; invisible. Shak.] 
SiGHT'L?8S-Nfiss,* (slt'l^s-nfis) 71. Want of sight. jOWd, 
Sight'L}-n£ss, (slt'le-n68) tu State of being sightly, 
SiGHT'Ly, (Blt'l?) o. Pleasing to the eye ; comely. 
Sight'-B£e-1NG,* n. The art of seeing sights. Ec. 
SIght'-s££-|NG,* a. Employed in seeing curiosities. JBs 
Rev. 

Sight'-SE-^r,* 71 . One who secs sights or curiosities. Ka 
Sig'jl, TU faigUluMt L.] Seal , signature. Dvydan^ 
Sfiji-jL-LA'Ri-A,* »• pi Fossil plants fbund In coal ffarmii- 
tions. Brands. 

fSlG'iL-LA-TlVE, a. [aigxUatxfy old Fr„ ftrom aagillumy L ] 
Pit to seal, or for a seal. Cotgrave. 

SlG'MblD,* 0 . (BoL) Bent or shaped like Mje letter 8.} 
sigmoidal. P. Cyc. 

Sig-mSId'A!-, «. [Greek letter ayrm^ atnd ncoy.] Curved. 

like the Greek letter aigma [c]* er the Bnglish letter B. 
SIGN, (sin) 71, [sijrns, Fr.} ai'gfwn^ L.] A token; a token, 
or picture of a man’s occupation hung up near his door : 
a signal ; a nod, or other token, instead of words ; s type •, 
a symbol ; a mark ; a note ; a gymptom j omen ; prognos- 
tic } i»resage ; a wonder ; a miracle , a |godigy ; a monu- 
ment , a memorial;— a constellation in the aodiac: — an 
algebraical indication mark of distinction ; a subfcrip- 
tion of one’s name ; as, ” a rign-manual.” 
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81«ir, Mn) r, «. Tr . ; «>«?, I-.] [i. mo^d; pp. 

MovriBto. sionxo*] To mark with charactow or with one • 
Aluxie: to mark , to denote; to show ; to ratify hand 
or aeal ; to signlty. , 

tSIorr, (8ln) v, n. To be a iign or omen. Shah. 
BIon'A-BLE,* (8ln'a-bl) a. That may be signed., Bomu. 
Sle'W^L, n. [atgnal, Fr., aenal, Sp.] Notice given by a 
sign , a sign that gives notice ; a mark j indication. 
BtQ'v^Lf a. [aiffTtaUi Fr. j Eminent j memorable ; remarka> 
bJe : extraordinary j distinguished. 
fS|»-NXL'l-TV, a. »tate of being signal. Brotone. 
SfQ'N^L-IZE, V. a. [gignaUry Fr 1 p. siokalixed ; pp. sio- 
n ALizrNo, aioirALizBo.J To make signal, eminent, or re- 
markable. 

BIg'nal-lv, ad. Eminently j remarkably ; memorably. 
t8|a-NA'TIpN, n. [sig-ao, L.] Act of signing; a token. 
Browne. 

Sle'N^-TDRE, n. [Fr. , surnotnra, Ij.] A person’s name 
signed to any paper or instrument ; a sign or mark im- 
pressed upon any thing j a stamp i a mark : — a mark upon 
any matter, as plants or persona, indicative of use or char- 
acter. — (Frmting*) A letter or figure, at the bottom of the 
page, to distinguish sheets or half sheets ; a printed sheet 
or half sheet. — (Mus.) The flats and sharps placed after 
the clef, at the beginnmg of the staff. 
tSIo'WA-TC-Rl8T, n. One who holds the doctrine of signa- 
tures of plants, Ac. Browne. 

Sion'eR) (sin'er) n. One who signs. 

BIg'net, n. (signettei Fr.] A seal ; a royal seal ; the 
privy seal of the king of Eng and, used in sealing pri- 
vate letters and grants under the sign-manual. 
B|o-nT1p'1-cance, \ n. Power of signifying ; that which is 
S}o-NlP'}-CAN-cy, i signified , meaning , force ; energy , 
nnportance; moment. 

8|«-irtP'l-CANT, a. [siffnifiantf Fr. ; sign^fnanst L.] Ex- 
pressing meaning; expressive of something beyond the 
external mark ; betokening ; standing as a sign of some- 
thing , forcible to impress the iptended meaning ; impor- 
tant ; weighty ; momentous. 

^;o-NlP'l-CANT, n. That which issigniflrant; token. Shak. 
S}G-NIF'1-CANT-Ly, ad. In a signifleant manner. 
SjG-NKp'i-CA^i^)* a* Several things signified by a common 
term are its ai^ificatea. Whately. 

SlG-Nj-Fl-CA'TlpN, n. [Fr. ^ giffnificadoy L.] Act of signi- 
fying , that which is signified ; meaning expressed by a 
sign or word , import; sense; importance. 
S|G-nIp'I-ca-tIve, a. [sigspiait//, Fr.] Betokening by an 
external sign , forcible ; strongly expressive. 
SlG-NlP'i-c^k-TlVE-Ly, ad. In a signiflcative manner. 
S|G-wlP'l-CA-TlfVE-NfiS8,* II, (iuaJity of being significative. 
West. Rev. 

SlG-iflp'i-cX-TpR, n. He or that which signifies. Burton.. 
Bjo-nTp'i CA-TQ-Ry, n. That which signmes. Bp. Taylor. 
8 T€f^JVf-Ff-cA' vfT.,* n. [L.j (Law) A species of wnt. Crabh. 
81 g'ni-f?, (8lg'n§-f I) V. a. [significTy Fr. ; siginficoy L.] [i. 
siorririxD , pp. sioiviFrirra, sioivrriBD.] To make known 
or declare by some token or sign , to declare , to mean ; 
to express ; to denote , to imply , to import , to ^eigh. 
SIg'ni-p?, V. n. To express meaning with force ; to mean. 
SiONiORy (sfin'ypr) n. [sigTwrtf, ItJ See Sfirowioa. 
tSlGN'ipB-lZE, (8€n'yvr-Iz) v. a. To lord over. — v. n. To 
have dominion. Skelton. See SEiomoRizc. 

SIgn'iqr-v, (sCn'yui^) n. [sigTiona, It.] Lordship, sen- 
iority. SAok. See Sxioxiort, and SEmoBiTY. 
8lGN-MXN'v-AL,*n.(Z.air) The signature of a king written 
.with his own hand, as in grants or letters-patent. Whxshaw. 
SIor'-PXINT-ER,* n. A painter of signs. Burney. 
BIgn'-P6st, (sln'plSst) n. A post on which a sign hangs. 

fSIXE I ^ Speneer. — Written also by Speimer, ateh. 
fiixE, II. A small stream of water ; a rill. Brockett. [North 
of England.] 

g lX'EBy a.icad. Chaucer. Bee Sicker 
Ix^EB,-n£S 8, ». Snreness. Chaucer. See Sickerkess. 

LE, v. a. \mlay Su. Goth.] To strain, os milk. Brockett. 
[North of England.] 

Bl&E,* n. A fine sieve or milk-strainer. Brockett. [Local, 
England.] A yonng herring. Pennant. 

Bl-hi'Vi.,* n, (BoQ A species of plants ; the catebfiy. 
Orabb. 

BI'lence, n. [Fr. ; ailanttumy L.] State of being silent ; 
forbearance of speech ; taciturnity ; stillness ; secrecy , 
oblivion ; obscurity. 

SFlexce, huerj. Commanding silence ; be still! 
81 *'lebce, «. o. [i. •ilerced; yp. iiuswciifo^ silercxd.] 
To put to silence ; to make silent : to still. 

^ [ailena, L.] Not speaking ; mote ; taciturn ; 
not talwive ; not locpipclons ; still ; wanting efllcacy : — 
not pronounced, ns a atiatu letter. — StUnt partner^ one 
who assists in rarnishing means for carrying on a busi- 
ness, without taking an active or ostensible part in ft. 
58^LiS*r'XJ-^By, M-lBn'sh^-ro) n. latUMtartuay low L.] 
One wbo Is appointed to keep silence in court ; one who 
‘ Is aworn not to divulge secrets of state. Barrow. 


SI'LgNT-LT« ed. In a silent manner ; with stillness. 
BFLSNT-Nftsa, a. State or quality of being silent. 

(8^6'sho^) n. A kind of linen made in Stin> 

sia. Stnart. 

SFlex, n. [li.] (Afm.) Flint; the earth of flint; silica. 
Todd. SeeSiuoA. 

SiJLMOUETTEy* (atVbAt') n. [Fr., from the artist.] A rep- 
resentation of an object, or a small portrait, filled in 
with a black color; a profile likeness by shade. Brandt. 
SlL'i-c^,* n. (Cham.) I’he scientific term for site*. It was 
till lately ranked among the earths proper, but it has been 
transferred to the chemical class of acids. It constitutes 
the principal portion of most of the hard stones which 
compose the crust of the globe, occurring nearly pure in 
rock-crystal, quartz, agate, chalcedony, flint, Ac. Ure. 
BIi.-i-CAi<-cX'RE'Ofis,* a. Consisting of silica and calcare- 
ous matter. Brande. 

SlL'i-c^TE,* n. A compound of silicic acid and some base. 
Ure. 

S1 i.'}-cXt-ei>i*^ a. Impregnated with silica. Brande 
SlL'/CE,v n. (BoL) Same as athcvla. Smart. 

Sl-Ll^'ic,* a. Derived from or containing silica. Ure, 
SIl-i-cIf'er-oDs,* a. Producing silica. Ure. 
Bi-l 1 e' 1 -fIed,* p. 0. Petrified or mineralized by silicious 
earth. Lyell. 

S|-lY9'(-PY,* V. o. a n. To change into silex. Buekland. 
6i-LY9-}-MC^RlT£,* n. An earth composed of silica and 
magnesia. Stnart. 

Si-Lr'oiovs, (s^-ilsh'^s) a. [site*, stltetas, or atUeeuay L.] 
Relating to, or containing, silex or silica ; flinty, This 

word is wntten atiietoua and atkceoua. The orthography 
of ailictoua is that which is found in nearly or quite all 
the common En|;lish dictionaries ; but that of aiUceoua is 
more common in works of science. — It Is sometimes 
confounded with cUtaoua. See Cilicioub. 

Sl-Llc'j-TkD,'*' a. Impregnated with silex. Smart. 
Si-U"ci-Dm,* (s^llsh'^am) n. (Chem.) The metallic base 
of silica. Brande. 

SlL.^l-CL.£,* n. (BoL) A short, two-valved pod, as hi gar 
den-cress. P. ^c. 

STi.'}-c6n,* a. Tlie same as ailicitm. Ure. 

S}-Llc'V-'t^A>'^ n. (Bot.yA silicle , silicule. Orabb. 
SIl'i-cOle,* n. (Ret.) Same as ailude. Loudon. 
tSi-Llc-v-LOBE', a. [aiUcula, L.] Husky ; frill of husks. Diet, 
tS)-LT9-j-NOS£^, a. lailigtnoawy L.] Made of fine wheat. 
JBatley. 

SFling-DIsh, n, A strainer ; a colander. Barret. [Local, 
Eng.] 

SWf-iiU 4 y n. [L.] pi. SILIQUJB. (With aold-Jinera) A ca- 
rat, of which SIX make a scruple. — [amgue, Fr.} (Ret.) 
The pod, husk, or shell of plants of the pulse kind, as 
the bean, pea, Ac. 

Sl-LiQUE',* (s^-iek') n. [Fr.] (Ret.) A long, two-valved 
pod, as in the cabbage ; siliqua. P. Cye. 

S1 l.-)-qu 5 s£', i a. [sth^uA, L.l (Ret.) Having a pod or cap* 
SlL'i-QUOOs. \ sule. Arbuiknot, 

Silk, h. A glossy thread or filament spun by silk-worms ia 
the caterpillar state , stuff made of the thread. 
S1 lx'-C 6 t-tow,* (k&t-tn)n. (Rot.) A large tree of the East 
and West Indies, so called from the down in its seed-pod, 
of which clothing is made. Crabb. 

S1 lk'-Dr£ 88-ER,* n. One employed in the trade of silk. 
Burrow. 

SiLK'SN, fsTIk'kn) a. Made of silk , silky; soft; tender. 
SlLK'SN, (sllk'kn) V. a. To make soft or smooth. Dyer. [R.] 
SIlk'-6sa88,^ r. a plant having fibrous leaves. Ash. 
SfLR'i-Nfias, n. State of being silky ; softness. 

SiLK'MAN, n. A dealer in silk ; siik-mercer. Shak. 
SlLX'-MkR-CER, n. A dealer in silk. Johnson. 
SIlx^-mIll,* n. A manufactory of silk. Sterne. 
tSlLK^NESS. n. Silkiness. R. Jonaon. 

S1 lk'-thr 5 w-eR,* ( R. One who winds, twists, spins, 
S1 lk'-thr 5 w-stex»* i or throws silk, so as to fit it for 
weaving. Crabb. 

StLK'-WEAY-EX, R. One wbo weaves sUk. 

SlLX'-woRM, (-wilrm) n. The worm that spins silk. Bacon. 
SlLX'y, a. Made of silk : silken , soft , tender. 

BILL, n. The ground-sill of a building : — the horizontal 
port below a window or door, whether of wood or stone. 
[Shaft of a wagon ; tbilL Orvae.] 

SIl'l^-^Ob, r. a liquor made of milk and wine or cider 
and sugar. 

SlL'Ll-LT, sd. In a siUy manner ; simply ; foolishly. 
SIl^li-m^n- 1 te,* r. (Aftit.) A minmxl composed of silica 
and alumina, of a brown or dark-grj^ color, found in 
Connecticut. Brande. 

SlL'Ll-xfiss, R. State of being silly ; harmless folly 
BlL'LQCK,*^ n. A fish found amoiif the Shetland Isles 
Eney. 

SlL^LQN,* It. (JFWl) a work raised in the middle of a 
ditch, in order to defend it when it is too wide. OraM. 
BlL^LV, a. [tHarmJess ; innocent ; weak lielpless. 8 pm- 
aer.} Foolish ; witless ; weak ; simple. [Not ia health. 
Pegge. Local, £ki<.) 
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». Tbe memtoane that eov«r« the head of 
the mtoa. Ametie. 

fiiLOS,* n, A repoeho^ for arahi. Lmdnt. 

UlLf n, [L.J A plant and iu juice ; a gum-reein 

nMsntioned by the anclenta ; later. P. Oyc. 

8Xx<T, n. [*ytUf Suetb.] [Mud } slime. Ha/e.1 Comminoted 
sand, chiy, and eartfi, transported by running water. Ly- 
«iL 

SILT,* «. a. fi. ttLTno ; jif. siLnao, siltso.] To impede 
^obstruct by accumulations of clay, sand, or earth. Ly- 

a. [stiitras. L.] (Oaol) Noting a series of 
rooks, or a grmip of fossiJiierous strata, such as are found 
in Wales ; — • applied also to a family of Ashes. P. Cue. 

S]<lCI^B)-dAn,* n. rsthirtis, L.] (leh.) One of a family of 
fishes, (the of which the silurus is the type. 

Brttndk, See Silubos. 

Sf‘L& n. [L.] A sheath'flsh: — the type of a fomily 
of fishes, (the nlwridansj or stlttridat.) having merely a 
naked akin, or large osseous plates. P. Cye. 

Slii'v^N, a. Relating to the woods ; woody. See Svl- 

VA,K. 

SiL'V^TB,*a. AcoinpoiMid of silvicacidand abase. Fremcts. 

6i)L.'v:gR. n, [stl«6r, Goth. ; aeolftTf Bax. ; stlktr, Ger. ; aU~ 
vsr, D.J A white, malleable, ductile, and tenacious metal, 
of a brilliant lustre when polished, much used for coin 
and plate : — any thing of soft splendor ; money made of 
silver. — OermoM ailuer^ an alloy of copper, nickel, and 
zinc, but containing no silver ; — much used for forks, 
spoons, Ac. 

SlL'VBR, 0 . Made d silver ; white, like silver; having a 
pale lustre : — soft of voice ; soft ; gentle ; quiet. 

Sll'V^R, e. a. [i. siLTSRXD iiLvamiffa, aiLTzaan.] To 
cover with silver ; to adorn with mild lustre. 

SlL^VBR-BfiAT^BR, n. One who beats or foliates silver. 
Boyle. 

SIl'vbr-BOsh,* n. (BoU) A shrub. Cralb. 

SlL'V^R-FfR, n. A species of the fir-tree. Bp, Berkdey. 

Slli'v^R-FlSH,* n. A species of fish. ARZl. 

Sli.'v¥R<>ORiLY,* a. Of a color resembling silver. SnuUie. 

eii.'v¥R-H A ired,* (-bird) a. Having hair of the color of 
silver. Pennent. 

SlL'v^R-lND,* fi. The art of covering the surfaces of bod- 
ies with a thin film of silver. Uro, 

S1l.'v]9R->l£af,* n. Silver beaten into thin leaf. Ure. 

SlL'ViipR-LlNO, ft. A silver coin. Isamk vii. 

SlL^Vi^R-LV, ad. With the appearance of silver. Shot. 

8fii'y:gR~SHSD'D}No,* 0 . Shedding silver. Shak. 

SlL'Vf R-SMiTH, n. One who works in silver. 

SlL.' V|^R-THl8^TLE, (4b Ys^sl) n. A plant. Miller. 

SlL'V?R-TftNOUEi),* (-tungd) a. Having a smooth tongue 
or speech. />r .dUen. 

SlD'VJga-TR££, n. A tree having bright or silvery foliage. 

S1l'V¥R>w££d^ n. A perennial plant. MUler. 

SlL'V]^R-Y, a. Like silver; besprinkled with silver. 

SYl'VIC,* a. (Ckrm.) Applied to an acid which, with pinic 
acid, constitutes the greater portion of colophony or com- 
mon rosin. P. Cue, 

fSlM'.^-OR£, (-g?r) N. [aimap-ief Fr.J Grimace. Dryden, 

SI-mXr', 11. [sanuirs, 1 ).] A robe ; a loose, light garment, 
nuchas a bishop wore under his gown: — also written 
cymavt ctmmar, and ckmmar. Dryden. 

SIm-^-rO'B.^,* n. (Afed.) The bark of the root quaaata aim- 
aruba, a native of the West Indies ; used as a tonic. P. 
Cye. 

r. rib] (^ZooU) A genus of animals resembling 
roan, including the ape, balwon, monkey, Ac. Braude, 

SlM'l-LA^y ^ [nmUaxra, Fr., from eimUie, L.] Homogene- 
ous ; resembling ; having resemblance ; like ; uniform. 

SIm-i-lXr'i-tv* n. State of being similar ; likeness. 

SIm'i-l^r-lv, ad. With resemblance ; in a similar manner. 

tSlM'l-LAK-Vt Similar. Johnson, 

SIm'|-d£, n. [aintlOf L.j (^RheU) A resemblance, in some 
particular thing, between two objects that are, in them- 
selves, dissimUar ; a comparison > a similitude ; a com- 
parison made to illustrate something. 

Si-JtrWf-TBBi* R* [L.] (Lav) The technical designation 
of the form by whicb either party, in pleading, accepts 
the issue tendered ^ his opponent. Brando. 

S|-k1l'I-tOdb, r* [fr. ; auntUtudOf L.] Likeness ; resem- 
blance ; comparison ; simile. ffbUon, 

K -l-TO^Df-NA-AV, 0 . Denoting resemblance. Coke. 

dR,* R. An alloy of copper and zinc, made to imi- 
tate silver and gold ; a golden-colored variety of btass. 
Vre. 

81m')-oCs.* a. Relating to, or resembling, the monkey. &d- 
ney Smtdk 

81^|-taR| R* See SorifJTaa, and Cimstbr. 

F. R. [i. •iiiMxaBD ; pp, tiioiBaiRO, siMiiBaBD.] 
To boU gently ; to boil with a gentle hissing. 
t0Xx'N|^» R. \am»ndy old Fr. ; ammeUua, low L.] A kind 
of bun or cake ; a emcknel. BttOain. 

8l*lf5'ir|-Xti» R* [aimeit i a eu a, L.] One wbo practises simo- 
ny. Bp, Badall, 


SXx-o<BT'A-e^L, «. Relating to, or partaking of, sloKHiy* 
SlM-Q-iirA-OAL-LYi^ad. With the guilt of aimony- Rwnut 
tSi-Md^Kpofia,* e. RelaHiic to almony. JfUton. 
SImVn-Ist,* r. One who practieet or defends simony. 
Bum. 

SlM'Q-Nf, fstm^n^f R P* E. F. Jo, X:. am. ; sl^mo- 
119 , Xenriek.] r. aimettU, Ft. j [sjmeRki, h.] An un- 
lawftil contract for tbe (HreaenUng of a olergymaa to a 
benefice ; the crime of buying or eelling bhiiroh prefor- 
ment : — named from 8imen Magua, Jlcta viil. 
apart or SparttaP,* n. A hot, noxious wind in 
Arabia and some parts of Afirlca, oaUed also amUl and 
kamatn, P, One, Bee Bamixl, 

SFmovs,* a. Having a fiat nose ; anub-noeed. Bronma. 
SlM'PfR, V. H, [aemnsTf old Sueth., MRper, modern.] [>. 
siMSBaBO ; pp. •iMPBRiifo, siMPBRBD.] To smilo j gener- 
ally, to smile afibctedly or foolishly. 

SIM^P£R, R. Smile; generally, an aflTected or foolish 
smile. 

SlM'P:gR-:gR, n. One who simpers. MeoUe, 
STm^pbr-Ins-lt, ad. With an affected or foolish smile. 
SlM'PLB, a, [nmplez, L. ; stnqvle, Fr.] Plain ; artless ; un- 
designing I sincere ; not comptez ; not cumplicated ; un- 
min^ed ; single ; only one: — silly ; foolish ; not wise. 
SlM'PLB, /slm^) R. [Fr.] A single Innedient In a med- 
icine ; a drug ; something not compounaed. It is popularly 
used for a medicinal herb. 
tSlM'PLE, V. n. To gather simples. Oartk. 
STm'ple-mTnd'bd, a. Artless : single in purpose ; simple. 
SlK'PLE-MfND'iSiD-Rfiss,* R. Tlie quality of being simple- 
minded , artlessness. Ch. Ob. 

SIM^PLB-Nftss, ft. duality of being simple- 
SlM'PLBR, R. A collector of simples ; a herbalist. Dave- 
tSlM^PL£ 8 S, n. Simplicity ; silliness : folly. Bpanaer. 
SIM'PDB-TQN, n. A silly person ; a trlfler ; a foolish fellow. 
fS}M-PLl'^ 0 lAN, (sjm-plTsh^en) n. [sbi^ez, aimpUcUf L.] 
An imdesigaing, unslcilled person ; opposed to poluieiaH, 
Amvay. 

SfM-PLl^^f-Ty, R. [aimpheitaay L. ; aimplieiU^ Pr.] State or 
quality of being simple ; plainness ; artlessness ; single- 
ness; weakness. [fSilliness ; folly. Hooker.] 
SlM-PL|-Ff-oX'TipN, R. Act of simplifying ; act of making 
plain. 

SlM'PLj-F?, V. a. leimpt^fieTy Fr. ; aimptex and facio, L.] [i. 
•luruFiBD ; pp. fiMFLirriifo, iiUFurisD.] To .maKe 
simple ; to render plain. 

SlM^PLjST, R. One' skilled in simples ; a herbalist. 
SiM'PLYf od. In a simple manner ; without art ; plainly ; 

artlessly ; of itself ; merely ; solely. 
tSlM'v-l>I-CHBE, (slmV-lk-kgr) r. [simttlacriMR, L.] An 
image. Sir T. Elyot. 

fSlM'v-l'AR* R* [svmtdo^ L.] One that counterfeits. Shak. 
fSlM'v-Li^R,* a. Specious ; plausible ; feigned. Skak. 
SIm'V'LXte, V. a. {amulo. L.] [t. iimulatcd ; pp. bimulat* 
fRO, bimdlatkd.J To feign; to counterfeit. Thomaon. 
fSlM'y-L^TE, a. laimulatuaf L.l Feigned : simulated. Bale, 
S1m'v-lXt-9d,* a. Counterfeit; feigned; simulate. Boa^ 
weU. 

SlM-v-Dl'TiQN, n. [Fr. : aimulaUOf L.] Act of simulating ; 

a feigning ; fttlse pretence. Bacon. 

S}-9iCl-ta*n£^I-tY)* n. State of being simultaneous. Cole- 
ridge. [rJ 

(jSI-Myi.-TX'N^-oOs, [sX-myl-tS^n^-fis, S. W, P J. Jo. K, 
Wb. ; slm-yl4&'n^fis, F. Sfn. it] a. [eimuJtaneuaf L.] Aot« 
Ing at the same time ; existing at tbe same time. 
jjSI-MVL-TA'Nip-ODs-LY, ed. At the same time ; together. 
||Si-MVL-TA'N 9 -o 08 -M&S 8 ,* tt. State of being slmultano* 
oils. Qu. Bee. 

tSlM'VL-TY, n. [aimnltasy L.] Private quarrel. B. Jonaon, 
SlM'VRO,* n. A fabulous, monstrous bird of the Persians. 
Brande. See Roc. 

SIR, n. A transgression of the law of God ; a violation of 
or want of conformity to. the divine law ; depravitj^ 
wickedness ; iniquity. — The aeven deadly aina (Ouholiej 
are pride. Idleness, envy, murder, covetousness, lust, 
and gluttony. 

’SiN, V, R. fi. siRRBO ; pp. iiRRirro, aiftirBD.] To violate the 
law of ; to do wickedly ; to offend against right* 
tSiN, ad. [aan, aedan, Swed.l Since. Spenaer, 

Sj-RA'P| 8 ,* R. [L.] (BoU) A genus of plants ; mustard. P. 

SlR^-pIs.{NE,*R. A peculiar principle extracted ftom miis.* 
tard seed. Brando. 

SlN^V^ISM,* fsInV^zm, K. Sm. Wb. Aah} sl^na-PUm* 
P.] R. {nnapimiiM, jU] (Mod.) A cataplasm made chiefly 
of mustarA^d. Brande, 

SfN'-BbRN,* a. Bom of, or sprung from, sin. JtfUtom. 
SIn^-br£d,* a. Produeed or bred oy sin. MlUon. 

SINCE, eonj. [by contraction ftom aUkenea,] Because that ; 

seeing that ; Inasmuch as. Ledce, 

SINCE, od. Ago ; before thia ; from that tlnw* aHney, 
SINCE, prep. After; ftom the time of; as> **aiMe that 
time.** 

BiN-cfiRB*, a. [s fa ssms, L. ; siaedps, Fr.] [Unhurt ; unln* 
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; pare. Dryden.] Roneet ; real ; not fiefgned ; «|h 
Hgfit ; time ; fdahi ; ftnnk , andisBemblIng ; unc<»Tapt. 
vpt'CflltC'tiYy od. In a sincere manner ; honestly. 
SlIfcCRn'K^gm, n. Honesty i sincerity. Temple, 
S{N-«fiR')-TY, N. Quality of beinff sincere ; honesty} pori> 
ty } freedom trom hypocrisy or dissimulation. 
BTn^ci-pDt,* ». (Anat,) The fore part of the head. Orabb, 
8|N-dab',* n. A native chief of liindostan. Mav.nder, 
fStN^DQN, 71. [sindonj L. } ait>6u}i.] A fold; a wrapper. 
Bacon. 

BTnb, n. [siTtus, L.1 (Geom.) A straight line drawn Aom 
one extremity of the arc of a circle, perpendicular to the 
radius, passing through the other extremity. 

SPNSy* prep. [L.] Without ; as, “si»s invidiilL,’* without 
envy. 

BI'n?-cOre, rsl'n^-kdr, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. R. ITb.] 
n. Istne ana eara, L.] An office without any duties at- 
tached to it , a benefice without a cure, or without 
the care of souls. 

Si'N?-cORE,* V. a. To place in a sinecure. Ee. Rev, 
SI'n^-cC-rY^wt,* n. The bolding of sinecures , the state or 
practice of a sinecurist. Blackwood's Mag, 
SPN^-cf-RlST,* n. One who holds a sinecure ; an advo- 
cate for sinecures. Ed. Rev. 

SPnb [L., without day.] In legal and parliamenta- 

ry language, an adjournment, amc die, means, without 
anv specified day for resuming the subject, or reassem- 
bling. Brande. 

SVni^ qua [L., without which not.] An indispen- 

sable condition j that without which the matter in hand 
Is null. Ed. Rev, 

BIn'ew, (sin'ny) n. A ligament by which a joint is moved ; 
a tendon ; a muscle ; a nerve : — whatever gives strength 
or compactness ; os, “ Money is the sinews of war.” 
STn'ew, fsln'ny) v. a. To knit, as by sinews. Shak. 
BTn'ewed, (sln'nfld) fl. Having sinews ; strong; firm. 
STn'ew-} nCss,* 71. The quality of being sinewy. ScoU, 
HfN'EW-Lfisj^ (sTn'nu-lSs; a. Having no sinews , weak. 
filN'Ew-.siiRO\K, (sTn'ny-) a. Having the sinews under 
the belly stitT and contracted, as of a horse by over-riding. 
BTn'ew-v, (sTn'iiy-^) a. Consisting of a sinew, or of 
sinews, strong, vigorous. 

BTn'pOl, a. Part<tking of sin ; addicted to sin ; iniquitous ; 

irreligious ; not holy ; wicked , contrary to religion. 
STN'FOL-rLV, ad. In a sinful manner, wickedly. 
SiN'FOL-NfiES, ft. State of being sinful ; iniquity. 

SING, V. n. Istn^gan, Sax.; stngiOj Icel. ; singh^j D.] [t. 
•UNO (TT sAfio , pp. •moiKo, •UNO, — Sang is growing ob- 
solete.] To form the voice to melody ; to utter words 
with musical modulation , to utter sweet sounds inartic- 
ulately , to make any small or shnil noise , to tell in po- 
etry. 

SIno, V, a. To utter with musical modulation ; to relate or 
meiition in poetry , to celebrate ; to give praises to, in 
verse , to utter harmoniously. 

SIN^E, (sTnj) V. a. [t. siNoEo; pp. •inoino, sinqso.I To 
scorch , to burn slightly or superficially. 

SINGE, (sTnJ) 71. A slight burn on the surface. 

Sf\' 99 R,* (sln'j^r) n. One who singes. Smart. 

SlNG'jpR, n. One who sings , one skilled in singing. 
Sin-giia-jl£§e',* n. sing. A. pi. A native, or the natives, of 
Cey|<»n , Oeylonese. Eamshaw. 

BIng'jno, 71. Utterance of melodious sounds ; melody. 
Bing'ing-BIrd,* 71 A bird that sings. Addison. 
8iNo'}NO-BoOK, ( bflk) n. A book of tunes. Brewer, 
SiNG'iNG-LY, ad. With a kind of tune. Morth. 
SiNG'jNG-MAN, 7f. One who sings ; a singer. Shak. 
SlNO'jNG-MAs'T?R, n. One who teaches the art of sing- 
ing, 

SXn GLE. (sing'gl) a. [singnlus, L.] One; not double , not 
more than one, particular, individual, not compound- 
ed ; alone ; only ; sole ; having no companion ; imving 
00 assistant unmarried : — not complicated ; not dupli- 
cated i singular : -.-noting a state or act in which one is 
wposed to one; as. “a single combat.” [Weak; silly. 
Shak. Not double-minded , pure ; uncorrupt, St. Matt, vl.] 
S^n'ole, rsTng'glj V. a. [n •iifaLco ; pp. singling, »in- 
GLED ] To choose out from among others ; to select , to 
sequester ; to withdraw, 

BlN'GLE-FLi^^-^RED,* (-frd) 0 , Having a single flower. 
ffilL 

BIn'gle-hXnd-^d,* a. Having but a single hand ; unas- 
sisted. Smith. 

8Jn'6le-heXbt-?d,* o. Sincere ; pure ; upright. He- 

tkamp 

BlN'GLB-Nfiss, 7L State of being single ; NimpUcity ; sin- 
cerity ; honest plainness, 

BIn^gle-StIck, n, A cudgel, called also a badt>sword, 
tktmxeson, 

BIn'gle-vXlved,* 4-vJllvd) a. fiavtog bjit one valve. 

olfllM* 

BIh'gIiO,* a. A .oit of fine tea. Perry, 

{“‘^^vidually; paiticulaily ; only} by one’a- 
; without associates ; honestly ; sincere^* I 


SlBra's6irG, n, A chant, in eontempt ; bad slnginf ; ba 
unffleasant sepetition of similar words or tones* 
BIn'gv-l^r, «. [sm^ber, Fr. ; singuiarist L.] Single ; not 
compound : — particular ; odd ; eccentric ; strange ; ram ; 
unexampled ; having something not common to others ; 
alone; of which there is but one. — ( dyom.) Expressing 
only one ; not plural. 

fSlN^GV-Zi^R, II. A particular ; single instance. More. 
tSlN'ov-LAR-lST-, 71. One who aflTects singularity. Barrow, 
8In-gv-lXr'}-ty, Tt. Isingulariti, Pr.J State of being sin- 
gular; something singular or peculiar, peculiarity, uu- 
commonness ; strangeness ; eccentricity ; a curiosity. 
fSlN'GV-L^R-lZE, V. n. To make singular. 
S1 n'gv-l^r-ly, ad. In a singular manner; strangely ; par- 
ticularly. 

fSTN'GOLT, R. [siHgitlttts, L.] A sigh ; hiccough. Browne. 
Sfif-G&L' TVSy* n, [L.] (Med.) The hiccough or hiccup. 
Gent Mag. 

SIn'I-c^l,* a. Relating to sines ; noting a kind of quad- 
rant. Francis, 

||SIN'J8-T?R, or Si-Nl8^¥R, [sln'is-tCT. A W. P. J. K. Wb. ; 
B^-nls't^r, F. Ja. Sm.] a. L.] Being on the left 

hand , left , not ngnt ; not dexter , unlucky ; inauspi- 
cious ; sinistrous. This word, in the sense of lefl^ is 
accented by the poets Milton, Dryden, dec., on the second 
syllable, though most lexicographers and ortbodpists ac- 
cent it on the first syllable, whether it is used m the 
sense of left or perverse. — Walker says, “ This word, 
though uniformly accented on the second syllable in the 
poets quoted by Johnson, is as uniformly accented on the 
first by all our lexicographers, and is uniformly so pro- 
nounced by the best speakers. Mr.Nares tells us, that Dr. 
Johnson seems to think, that, when this word is used 
in its literal sense,— as, 

** In his sinister hand, instead of ball, 

He placed a mighty mug of potent ale,” 

DrydeOy — 

it has the accent on the second syllable ; but when in 
the figurative sense of corrupty tnsidtousy &c., on the first. 
This distinction seems not to be founded on the best 
usage.” 

SIn'is-T¥R, [sln'}8-t?r, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm.] a. Bad; 

perverse, corrupt, deviating fVom honesty , unfair. 
jlSlN'js-TiiiR-HXND'ED, ft Loft-haiided ; unlucky. Lovelace, 
SIn'is-t^ir-lv, ad. Perversely , corruptly , unfairly. 
SIn'is-t&Xl,* ft. Belonging to the left hand ; sinister ; sin 
istrous. Fo. Qtt. Rev. 

SIn'^Is-trXl-lv,* ud. On the left hand ; from left to right. 
Fo. Qtt. Rev. 

SlN-ia-TROR's^iL,* ft. [mMfror«t7n, L.] Rising from left 
to right, as a spiral line. Smart. 

||SlN'|s-TEOtJa, [^sln'js-trQs, S. fV. P. F. JT.; sln'is-trQs ®r 
sp-nls'lrus, Swi.j a. [sinister, L.] Sinister: — being on tho 
left:- absurd ; perverse , wrong. Bentley. 
|jSlN'|s-TRo08-Ly, ftd. With a tendency to the left; per- 
versely , absurdly. Browne. 

SINK, (singk) e. «. [innken, Ger.] [l bunx or bank ; pp. 
•INKING, SUNK. — Sank IS growing obsolete; and /ruTtlm 
Is used as a participial adjective.] To fall down through 
any medium , not to swim , to go to the bottom , to fall 
gradually , to eflter or poaetrate into any body , to lose 
height ; to fall to a level , to be overwhelmed : — to de- 
cline ; to decrease ; to decay ; to droop ; to drop. 

SINK, r, a. To put under water: — to delve ; to make by 
digging : — to depress ; to degrade ; to make to fall; to 
bring low ; to diminish ; to crush ; to overbear ; to make 
to decline ; to suppress : — to reduce, as a capital sum of 
money for the sake of a greater profit or interest out of it. 
SINK, n. [sincan. Sax.; sinken, Ger.J A dram to carry ofl* 
filthy water or other foul matter; a Jakes, any piace 
where corniption is gathered. 

SInk'ino-FOnd,'*' 7u a portion of the public revenue of 
Great Britain set apart for the gradual reduction of the 
national debt. Pitt See Fund. 

SlN'LigBS, a. Exempt from sin ; pure ; innocent. MUton. 
BIn^l^88-n£b8, n. Exemption from sin. Boyle. 

BIn'nj^r, n. One who sins , an irreligious person. 

SlN'N^’R. V. ft. To act the part of a sinner ; as, To sin- 
ner It.” Pope. JliUdicroiis.] 

SlN'NifT,* n, (Araut.) Rope-yam bound about ropes to pre- 
vent them from galling; sennit. Crabb. 

SIn'-Cf-F9R-1mGj n. An expiation or sacrifice for sin. 
BiN'p-pjpB, n. (JIfiTi.) A red ferruginous quartz , sinople ; a 
species of earth. Ainsworth. 

SiN'G-PLE, (-pi) lu Sinoper — (Her.) Green; vert. 
SiN'-PQL-LUT'^D,* ft. PoIIutea with sin. Dryden. 
SIn't^e,* It. (Min.) A mineral ; a variety of carbonate of 
lime ; also a varle^ of common opal. Brando. 

SiN'Tfic,* or SlN^DOO.* ft. The bark of a siiecles of ebma- 
momwn, a tree founa in Java, used as a spice. P. Cye, 
SIn'V-Ite, (sln'yv-tt) V. a. [sintio, L.] [l •iNUATaD;pp. 

■iNUATiNo, sinuatsd.] To Wind ; toDend in and out. 
SlN'V-fr'TE,'* (iln^yv-gt) ft. (Bot) Turning in and out hi 
an irregular manner ; sinucMMi. P. Oye, 
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B|!r«V«X'TTON, n. Act of tinutitinf ; a bending In and ont. 
SlN-v-dSE',* a. Bending in and out : sinuous. Laudim* 
a. Tbe state or quality of being sinuous. 
B£iir'V-^()a» (sin'yv-tts) a. Fr., from L.] 

Bending in and out \ winding ; of a serpentina or undu- 
lating form : curred. 

Bi^Nva, n. [L.] vl, L. aiNUBf Eng. sT'zrps-ipi^. A bay of the 
sea ; an opening of the land : — a fold or owning vein of 
the d«ra itiaUr t — any cavity , a cell. 

BTN'-wdRN^* a. Worn by sin. MiUtm. 

Sip, e. a. Sax. ; atmany D.] [u iirpco ; pp. sippino, 

BippED.j To take, as a fluid, by small quantities with the 
lips ; to draw into the mouth ; to dnnk , to drink out of. 
SiP, V. n. To drink a small quantity or sparingly. 

Sip, n. A small draught taken with the lips. 

SiPE, V. n. [s^en, Teut.l To ooze or dram out slowly. 

&ro»e, [Local, England.] 

SiPH'j-Lta,* n. {Med.) See Stphilis. 

Si'PHpN, ( 8 l'f 9 ii) n. [nlcpbtVf Gr. ; gtphoy JL] A bent tube 
used for drawing oflT liquids from casks. — (ZooL) A 
membranous or calcareous tube. 

Si-PHo'N|-^,* n. (Bot.) A tree of South America, which 
yields caoutchouc. P, Cyc» 

Si-PudN'ic,*^ a. Relating to, or resembling, a siphon. Buek^ 
land, 

Si'phDn-cIiS,'*' II. A membranous organ or pipe of some 
shell-flsh. Brande, A hole or tube. SmarL 
fSip'jD, a. [an old form of sapid,] Savory. Cocksram, 
Sip'p^R, n. One who sips. 

Slp'pj^T, n, A small sop. MtUon, 

SiP'Dir-CLB,* n. (Eat.) A genus of worms. Brande, 
SPiiUfSj (sl'kwis) n. [L., \f any one.] An advertisement 
or notiflcation beginning, ** J(fany one?* — It is applied to a 
notification of an intention to take holy orders, with a 
consequent inquiij if any one can allege impediment. 
Sir, n. Pr.] The word of respect in compellution to 
man, in common conversation: — the title of a baronet 
nnd a knight, prefixed to the Christian name . as. Sir John : 

— it IS sometimes used for man. Shak. — “A title formerly 
applied to priests and curates in general *, for this reason : 

— dominus, the academical title of bachelor of’ arts, was 
usually rendered by nr in English, at the universities ; so 
tiiat a bachelor, who in the books stood Domtnun Brown, 
was, m conversation, called Sir Brown. This was m use in 
some colleges even in ray memory.” J^ares. A similar 
use of the title sir is, or has been lieretofore, common in 
some American colleges. 

S|-rA8'ki£r,* R. [Turk.] See Sxraskier. 

Sir-car',* n. A government of Hmdostan. Eney. 

Sjuk, n. [sirs, Fr. j senior^ L.] The word of respect in ad- 
dre«i$iiig a ki^: — in poetry, r father; — it is used of 
boiists ; as, “ The horse had a good sire, but a bad dam.” — 
It IS used in composition , a«), grand -sirs. 

Sire, v. a. To beget. Shak. [It is used of beasts.] 
Si-rC'don,* n. (ZooL) A species of batrachian, also called 
azulotl. P. Cyc. 

Sj'RtN, jTsI'r^n, S. fF. J. JEL F. Ja. K. Sn. ; sTr'^n, Wb.] n. 
[L. , SEipni/, Or.] pi. sirens. (Mythology) Melodious 
goddesses, or preternatural women, who dwelt on or near 
the shores of Sicily, and so charmed passing mariners by 
the sweetness of their song, that they forgot their homes, 
and remained there till they perished with hunger. There 
were originally two sirens, afterwards three. 'J’hey had 
the form of a virgin above the waist ; nnd the rest of 
their body was like that of a bird : — a mermaid ; — an 
enticing woman. — (ZooL) A reptile or batrachian with 
two feet. 

Sl'RijiN, 11 . AlliiHng; bewitching like a siren. 

8|-k£ne',* n. [Fr.] An instrument for determining the 
velocity of aerial vibration, corresponding to the differ- 
ent pitches of musical sound. Brande, 

SI'R?N-iZE, V. n. To practise the arts of a siren. Cock- 
eram. [r.J 

Si-rFa-sIs, n. [oiplacrig.] (Med.) A stroke of the sun ; n 
sun-stroke; insolation, inflammation of the brain 
through excessive heat of the sun , phrenitis. 

S/JR' jr- n. [L.] The dog-star; a star of the first mi^i- 
tiide in the constellation of Came Major or the Great Dog. 
It is the brigiitest star in the heavens. 


BlR'LblN, [sYr'ldln, J. E. F. Sm. R. Wb.^ sVr-WIn', Ja. 
Ases.j It. The loin of beef, or a piece of beef covering 
either kidney. — A baron 0/ now an obsolete joint, 
consisted of two sirloins undivided. W. Eney. — Johnson, 
in his definition of str, says it is “a title given to the loin 
of beef, which one of our kings knighted in a fit of good 
Jiumor , ” or, as another phrases tt, **in one. of his merry 
moods.” — In this account of the origin of sirlstn. John- 
son has been generally fiiBowect by subsequent Endish 
lexicographers, who have spoken of its etymology. Tlie 
king referred to, according to some, was Charles II, ; but 
according to a greater number, James L The foBowlng 
account m given by Dean Swift, in his “ Polite Conver- 
satiojn j ” — ** i^t pray why is It called a sirloin ? — Why. 
vou must know that our king, James L, who loved good 


eating, being invHed te dinner by one of his nobles, and 
seeing a large loin of beef at bis tablSjJto drew out bie 
sword, and in a frtdie knighted it.” whether this was 
related by Swift in a aerious or ** merry mood,” may bs 
doubted ; ae it may well be doubted wbetber this is a 
correct account of the origin of the word. 

It is not found in any English dictionary previous to that of 
Johnson, with the orthography of sirloin ; but the earlier 
orthography was avrlsin. Bailey’s Dictionary has sttrlotn 
of freqf, corresponding to the French snrUmge do bayff 
the obvious or pmbable etymology. Surloin is also given 
by Ainsworth ; and the word occurs repeatedly in Cot- 
grave’s Dictionary^ first published in 1611, with tbe or- 
thography of svrimne ana surloyno. See Suruoin. 
SiR'NAMS,n. Bee SuENA.MB. 

8|-R6c'cft, n. [It.] pL 8|-r5o'o0i^. A periodical, warm, 
relaxing, south wind, which generally blows in the south 
of Italy, in Malta, Sicily, and in Dalmatia, every year, 
about Easter. 

SiR'RAH, (sftr^r^h or slr'rgh) [sitFrU, S. W. P. J. F. K.t 
sCr'ra, Ja. Sm^ Johnston, sir' A, fFb.f sir'rgb, E. Ekphin* 
sum.] n. [sir, ha !] An adaptation of the word sir, when 
used with anger, contempt, or insult, or in playflilness. 
fSlRT, n. [syrtis, L.] A bog , a quicksand. See Strtii. 
IISiB'VP, (sir'yp or shr'rup) fsaFrup, S. fV.J. K. Wb., s«r'- 
r^p, F. Ja. f slr'ryp, P. R. : 8Ir^lp, coUoqnuUly sQr'yp, 
6^] r. [Arab.] Veg«"table juice boiled with sugar, or a 
saturated sulntfon of sugar in water, commonly united 
with some vegetable or other ingredient. 
ySlR'VPED, (sir'vpt) a. Sweet, like sirup; having sirup. 
Drayton. 

lISfR'VP-V, a. Resembling sirup. Mortimer. 

SiRVEJVTEj* or SiRrANTEj* (s'Sr-vllngt') n. [^Pr.] A 
species of p>oem in common use among the Tnoubadoura 
of the middle ages. Brande. 
tSiSE, n. [contracted from assize.] Donne. See Aibize. 
Sis'K}N, n. [auytken, Teut.] A bud : the greenfinch 
SisON,* n. (BoL) A genus of umbelliferous plants. P. Oye» 
S/s-s66',* n. A tree of Bengal, valued for timber. P. Cye. 
Sis'TijiR, ». [zuyter, D.J A female born of the same par- 
ents , corremtive to brother t — a woman of the same (kith, 
— of the same condition, — of the same kind,— of the 
same church, society, or community. 
fSis'T^R, V. a. To resemble clgsely. Shak. 
tSis'Tif.R, V. n. To be akin , to be near to. Shak. 
SIs'TER-HOOD, (-hfid) n. State or duty of a sister ; —a set 
of sisters: — a number of women of the same order. 
SI.s't^r-In-lAw, n. The slater of a husband or wife. 
Sts'Ti^R-LY, a. Like a sister ; becoming a siatcr. Shak. 

Sis' TRi/Af,* n. [L. ; (tcTctpov, Gr,] (Mas.) A musical in- 
strument of percussion, anciently used in Egypt. P. Cye, 
S|-sfM'BR|-l5M,* n. (Bot.) A genus of plants. P. Cye. 

SlT, V. n. [u sat; pp. sittino, sat or sitter. — Sitten is 
now nearly obsolete.] To rest the lower extremity of the 
body ; to repose on a sent , to perch , to be in a state of rest } 
to be m any local position , to rest as a weight nr burden ; 
to settle : — to brood ; to incubate ; — to be adjusted ; to be 
placed in order to be painted : — to be convened, ns an as- 
sembly of a public or authoritative kind ; to bold a see- 
sion , as, “The court — “Tbe last general coun- 

cil sat at Trent : ” — to occupy a place in an ofiicial capaci- 
ty. — To sit down, to begin a siege ; to rest ; to settle. — 
To sit out. to be without engagement ; to remain to the 
end. — To sit up, to rise from lying to sitting , not to go 
to bed. 

SIT, V. a. To keep the seat upon ; to place on a seat. 8hak^ 
As an active verb, it is generally used by way of eUipsis ; 
as, “ To nt a horse ” is to ait upon a horse. 

SITE, n. fyitay, L.] Situation; loCal position, ground-plot j 
place , locality ; spot 
STt'^d, a. Placed ; situated. Spenser. 

SIt'fXst, n. An ulcerated sore or tumor growing on a 
horse’s back under tbe saddle. Farrier's DicL 
fSlTH, conj. Since , seeing that. Hooker. 
fSiTHE, n. Time. Spenser. 

SiTHE, n. An instrument for mowing. See Sctthb. 
8iTHE,*e. n. To sigh. Forfty, JToWoioay. Sec Sigh. [It is pro- 
vincial and cockney in England, and a colloquial vuL 
garisin in the United States.] 

SiTHED, (sithd) a. Armed with scythes; scythed. Wdrtam, 
Sithe'man, n. A mower; scytheman. Peaeham. 
tSlTH'l^NCE, ad. Slnr.c ; in latter times, denser. 

n. [sir Of and Xd^o;.] A treatise on ail- 
ment or food. Hobtyn. 

BlT'TX,'* n. ( Omiik.) A species of bird ; the nuthatch. 
Oesner. 

SIT'TEN,* (sit'tnjp. from SiL Placed on a seat. fiksM,— 
It is nearly obsolete, sat being used instead of it. 
SlT'Ti^R, n. One who sits : — a bird that incubates. 
SlT'T|N&, n. Act of one who sits ; posture of being on a 
seat ; time of sitting or being seated ; seaaiou , a nwet- 
ing of an assembly ; incubation. 

SiT'v-XTE, (sTt'yv-gt) 0 . [oitiu, L.] Having a situation 
placed; situated. 
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«. Kftrlng a sttaation ; plaeed ; cireum- 
gtOTPftd } fltuato* 

«. [Fr.l State of being eitnated ; local re- 
apoct} poaidon; condition} cteto} temporary ateto) cir- 
ennuteacea j place } alte ; atation ; poat j loeality j loca- 
tion. 

8Pr4f* n. (HmdM mythology) Tfaa third person of the Hin- 
doo triad or trinity } or the Supreme Being, considered in 
the cbamcter of a destroyer or avenger. He la the per- 
eonidcation of time. Mahom. 

8l-r4-TM&R(~8M^* n, [Stea; and Biiptoy, 6 r.} (OeoL) 
An extinct genua of ruminant animals, of great siae, 
famished with four henna, found in foosU remains. Sronde. 
STx, a. Twice three ; one more timn five. 

Six, a. The number six. Bromu, Small beer. JWnee. — 7 b 
beat sm and omtou. or outt end oeveno, is to be in a state of 
disorder and eonfhsion. 

Slx'-cbn-HgRBD,* (-nprd) a. Having six comers. Lee, 
Slx'FdLD, 0. Six times told. 

Slx'pgNOX, ft. A small English silver coin ; half a shilling. 
Slx^pyN-iry, a. Wwth six^nce. Preeton, 
Slx'-«fiT- 4 J.I.XD,« (-ald}a. (Hot) Having six peUls. SmarU 
Slx'aodRS, a. Six times twenty. Sandys. 

Slx'-alD-ifDf* a. Having six sides. Cwb, 

Slx'Tfif n, a. Six and ten. Baeon. 

Slx'TfifiNTH, a. Sixth after the tenth ; ordinal of sixteen. 
SJx'TffiXTH,* 11. {Mue.) The replicate of the ninth ; an 
interval consisting of two octaves and a second. Crabh. 
SIXTH, a. The first after the fifth j ordinal of six. 

SIXTH. %, A sixth part. Ckeyne. 

SIxth'lYi In the sixth ^ace. Bacon. 

SIx^Ti-fiTH, a. Ordinal of sixty. 

aix'TY, a. Bix times ten a. The number sixty. 

Blz'^XI.X, a. Of suitable size ; large. Hnrd. 

Sl'z^R, n. A student of the lowest rank, or one admitted 
on enaier terms, with regard to expenses, than others, at 
Cambridge, in EnglaniL and at Dublin, in Ireland ; corre- 
sponding to eereitor at Oxford. ~ Written also aiier. 
SVz.^SHlP,* a. The rank or station of a sizar. Southey. 
Size, a. [from tartso, L. ; or from assize^ or aesise^ IV.] 
Bulk } quantity ; comparative magnitude ; magnitude : — 
a settled quantity; a portion of bread, meat, dec., 
allotted to a student. — Bp.] A sort of varnish. 

K int. or glue: — a thick, tenacious kind of varnish used 
ffilders, called also gold ntet — a bufiy coat on the 
surf^ of coaigulated blood. 

Size, v. a . [i. sizzo , pp. •iziiro, iizxd.] To swell ; to ad- 
just or arrange, according to size : — to settle ; to fix : — 
to cover with glutinous matter ; to besmear with size. 
SIZED, (sizd) a. Having a particular magnitude. Locke. 
SPzgL,* ft. The residue of flat bars of silver, after pieces 
are cut out for coin#. Crabb. 

Sizx'BdLi.,* u. A small piece of parchment added to some 
part of a roll or record. Crabb. 

SIZ'XBS, ft. pL Tueaer. See Scissoas. 

Sf^Zf-NEas, a. Glutinousness ; viscosity. Flayer. 

Srz'iiVH,* n. The act of covering with size ; a viscous or 
gintinous rabstance. vfsA. 

Brzy, a. Belatii^ to size ; viscous ; glutinous. 
tSxJlD^DLB, a. Huft ; damage. Bailey. 

SxXd'dle, a. Mischievous ; ravenous. Ray. [Local, Eng.] 
fSxXD'Dpxg, a. pi. The embryos of bees. Bailey. 

BkAie, a. [eeeaigne, old Fr.] A knot of thread or silk. See 
Sazia. 

tSxliify'MXTE, a. A messmate ; a companion. Skak. 
raXED,* a. A bard. See Scald. 

SkXtx, a. A sort of shoe ftiralsbed with iron, for sliding 
on the ice : — a sea-fish, of the thomback kind. 

SxlTX, V. a. [L sKATzo ; pp. fSATiao, skated.] To slide 
on the ice by the use of skates. 

SxXT'gR,* n. One who skates. Smith. 

g SKfiAir, (akSn) a. A short sword ; a knife. Spenoer. 

KfifiLr, a. loehale, Ger.] A shallow, wooden vessel, for 
bolding milk or cream ; a milking-pail. O^oss. [North of 
England.] 

SxSet,* a. (Abat) A sort of long bco(^, used to wet the 
decks and sides of a ship, la order to keep them cool. 
Jfar. 

SkEo, a. A wild plum growing in hedges. Bailey , A 
sort of oats. Farm, Euey. 

Sxfio'AgR, au Little salmon. VFaUen. 

Skein. (skSn) a. A knot of thread or silk. 

g lKfiz.'DgB,s e. a. To cheat : to swindle ; to beg. B. Jbasoa. 
KfiL'g-TQN, n. [oKtXerbf.J (Anat.) AU the bones of a 
human or animal body, drlM, cleaned, and disposed in 
their natural position a fttune of a oaildiag <x struct- 
ure : — a general plan or outtine* 
fSRhL'LVM, a. [eehelmet old Fr. ; seMm, Oer.] A villaki ; 
a seouttdrd. Cetmra»e. 

ffKfix/LYt V. n. To squiBt.>-a. A squtet. BrodsatU [NorUi 
of BnglaedJ 

BkBlp, a. A Mow } a aamit stroke. Broekau. {North of 
^ Bnglaad.] 

BkBn, V. a. To squint. MeOoieay. [Local, Eaghud.] 


SkEp, a. [A sort of basket. Tkeeer.l In Seottand aai 
some parts of England, a bee-hive* Todd. 

SKfip'Tlo, a. [aaewrtKlf^ Or. ; ocepHyae. Fr.] One who 
douMs of every thing ; sceptic. — See Sobptio, the mesa 
common orthography. 

SKhP'Tpc^, a. Doubtful ; doubting. Sea Sceftsoal. 
Sxfip^Tl-c^L-lrY, od. In a skeptical manner. See Soaprr 

OALLT. 

SKftp'Tj-cl^M, a. Universal doubt. See SoBmoim. 
6 kKp'T|-c 1 ze, V. n. To doubt. See ScBrTicizB. 
Sk&r'ry,* a. An insulated rock ; a rocky isle. Jamieeon. 
8 k£tch, e. s. [sMstesa, D.] [t. sketched ; pp. sketohino, 
SKETCHED.] TO dfEW, bv tracing outlines, and slighUy 
shading ; to make a rough draught of; to plan ; to suggest 
a general notion of: to depict ; to delineate. 

SxftTOH, a. [echetOf D.] An outline ; delineation ; a rough 
draught ; a first plan. 

SkStch'y,'* a. Kelating to a skMeh ; apt at sketching ; un- 
finished. Knxgkt. 

Ske^, (ska) a. [skuse, or sksee, Dan.] Oblique ; distorted ; 
•kue. Brewer. [R.] 

tSKE^, (ska) sd. Awry; askew. Huloet 
SKE\y, (ska) V . a. To look obliquely upon ; to form oblique- 
ly ; to throw violently. BretheU. [Local, England.] 
Ske^, (ska) V. a. To walk obliqueV } ^ aside, as a 
borse. L'Eetrange. [LocaL England.] 

SkeiX^^-BXcx,* a. (Arch.) The doping abutment in brick- 
work and masonry, for the ends of the arched bead of an 
aperture. Braude. 

SkeV^'-BrIdoe,* n. A kind of bridge introduced upon 
railroads, when the railwiy intersects any egistiag com- 
municatioB at right angles. Braude. 

SKB^^yR, (ska'^) a. [ftbre. Dan.] A small wooden <nr iron 
piq, used to keep meat in form. 

Skew'xb, (ska'pr) e. a. To fosten with skewers. 

SkId,* a. A compassing piece of timber, formed so as to 
answer the vertical curve of a ship’s side. Mar. Dtct. A 
chain to confine a wheel. — (U. S.) A short stick or log 
of wood laid crosswise, to support logs or timbers, m 
making a fence with logs. 

SkIff, a. [seki^, Ger.j eequif, Pr. ; ecapha, L.] A small, 
light boat ; a wherry. 

SkIff, V . a. To pass over in a skiff. Beaum. ^ Ft, 
SkIl'd^r,* V. a. To live by begging or pilfering. &r IV. 
SeoU. [Local.] 

SkIl'fOl, o. Having skill ; well-versed ; knowing } dex- 
teroqs; adroit; expert: able. 

SkTi.'fCi.-ly, (od. In a skilful manner ; ably. 
SkIl'.fOl-nIss, n. State of being skilftil ; ability. 

Skill, a. rdni, Icel.] Knowledge of any practice or art, 
as medicine; readiness or dexterity in any practice; 
knowledge ; experience, [tl^ason ; cause. 
fSKlLL, V . a. [ekihoj Icel.l To be knowing, to be dexter- 
ous. Spencer. To make difference ; to matter. Hooker. 
Skill, v. a. To know : to understand. Beaum. (jr FL Still 
used in some parts of England. Forby. 

Skilled, (sklld) a. Knowing ; dexterous ; skilflil. MUtou, 
tSKlL'Lgss, 0. Wanting skill ; artless. Stdneu. 

HKlL^LgT. a. [eecueUcUe. old Fr.] A small Iron kettle or 
boiler with ahandle. Skak. 
tSKlLT, a. Difference. Cleaveland. 

SkYM, V . a. [l skimmed; pp. sktmmino, sxiBncED.] To clear 
off from the upper part, by passmg a vessel a little below 
the surfoce, as cream ftom milk ; to take by skimming : — > 
to brush the surface slightly ; to pass very near the sur- 
face : — • to cover superficially. 

SkIbi, V . a. To ][»ss lightly; to glide along. Addison, 
fSKlM, n. Scum ; reftise. BryaketU 

SxlM^BLB-BXXlf'BLE, a. Wandering; wild. Shak, [Low.] 
SkIm'blb-sxXm'ble,* ad. In a conftised manner. Aah. 
SxlM'MgR, a. One who skims : —a scoop or shallow vessel, 
for skimming : — e bird ; the rynchops. 

SKlM'-HlLK, a. Milk skimmed of its cream. 

SxlM^MlNO.* a. Act of taking off the surface of a liquid * 
that which is skimmed off. B. HaXL 
SKlM'MlNH-TpN, or SxlM'MgR-TQN, od. Used jestingly, in 
ridicule of a man who suffers himself to be beaten by his 
wife ; aa, ** to ride Mmmington^^^ is or was a burlesque 
procession practised, in Emgland, in such cases. — 7 b 
ride the atanf is a phrase of similar import in the north of 
England. Jnree* 

SKYn, a. {oMad, Dan.] The natural covering of the flesh or 
the animal body. It consists of three porttor membranes : 
the exterior, called the eeatfakin^ or eutulef under this is 
a thin layer of soft or pulpy matter, called the mueoua net- 
work, which is the seat of color ; and under these the oit- 
tie, nr true skin, which is a gelatinou* texture. Brande. 
A membrane ; hide ; pelt ; husk or covering. Ludicrous 
1 y, the bodv. VEetrange, 

Skin, e. a. {i ixiairaD ; vp tKivatvo, sxiinrao.] To flay , 
to strip or divest of the skin ; to peel ; to cover with 
skin. 

SxYn,* v. n. To acquire a skin ; to become skinned over 
d^e. 
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BttlHOJBL* V. «. Tp to ocrimp ; to giro « obort allow- 
Mioe. Jbrfty. [Local, Engtand.] 

SKlN^-DSUr, 0 . Bbgbt ; auporfiotal. FMlum, 
n. A niggardly penon ; a miaer. 

BkIn'fOl,* a. { pL SKINFULS. As mueli as Uio skin will 
bold, ffawkestoorth, 

BkInk, rsklngk) a. [tDrink ; anything potable :» pottage. 

ilac<m.j A soft of Egyptian reptile or lizard. SeotL 
fSKlNK. (flkXngk) V. a. To serve drink. E. Jonton. 
fSKlNK'gR, (sklngk'sr) a. One who serves dnnk. Skdu 
BKlN'Lgss, a. Having no skin, or a slight skin. 
SKlM^LlKX,’" 0 . Resembling the skin. Booth, 

BkXnnbd, (skind) p. Divested of skin..-* a. Having skin; 
callous. 

SKiN'NgB, a. One who skins ; a dealer in skins. 
BkIn'NI-NESS, a. The quality of being skinny. 

BkIn'nv, o. Consisting of skin ; wanting flesh. 
Bk/n'-wool,* C-wfll) a. Wool pulled from the skin; felt- 
wooL Booth, 

Bkip^v. tt. [slM^Icel.l [». sKiprso }pp, sKirriao, skippkd.I 
To fetch quick bounds ; to pass by quick leaps , to bound 
lightly ; to leap ; to Jump. — 7b sLp over, to pass without 
notice. 

SKtP) V. 0 . To miss ; to pass ; to omit. Shak. 

Skip, a. A light leap or bound ; a spring. — (Mus.) A pas- 
sage flrom one sound to another by more than a degree at 
one time. 

SKtp'jXcK, a. An upstart : — a sea-flsh. Martin, 
BKiP^KfiN-M¥L, a. A lackey ; a footboy. BaUey, 

SkIp^pi^b, 71. One who skips ; a giddy person : — the hom- 
flsh. — (JVoat.) The master of a small merchant-vessel , a 
ship'Oiaster. [A ship-boy. Congreoe,] 


SkXbl, V. a. To scream out. JBrockett. [Local, Eng.1 
SkYr'MISH, tu fseXirmea, Ger. ; aocarmouehey Fr.j A slight 
flight, in war, less than a set battle ; a slight, distant com- 
bat , a contest, 

Skir'M|su, V. a. {eaearmonchery Fr.] [t. seiemuhzd ; pp, 
saiRMisHiivo, sKianisHZo.] To fight loosely or in small 
parties or detachments. 

Skib'M{8H-]^b, n. One who skirmishes. BarroL 
SKni'MjsH-lNa, a. Act of fighting loosely. Bp. Taylor. 
tSKYRB, V, a, [oKaipco.] To scour, to ramble over. Shah. 
ISkYrr, V, n. To scour ; to scud ; to run in haste. ShaL 
SkIr'bkt, a. A perennial, garden plant. Mortimer. 

BkYrt, a. [akoerte, Swed.] The lower, loose part of a gar- 
ment below the waist , the loose edge or border of any 
part of dress ; edge ; margin , border : — the diaphragm in 
butcher’s meat. 

SkYrt, V. a. [u sKiRTZD ; pp. SKiaTmo, ssirted.] To bor- 
der ; to run along the edge of 
Sklrt'ING,* n. (Jreh.) A narrow, vertical board, on the 
floor, round the sides of an apartment; wash-board. 
Brande, 

BkIt, a. A light, wanton wench. Howard, A reflection ; 
a jeer , a gibe. Tookt, fR.] 

Bk'It. V. a. To cast reflections on. Gross. [Local, England.] 
SKiT'TfsJiy a. Shy ; enaily frightened , wanton , volatile , 
precipitate ; changeable , fickle. Shah. 

6k1t'tish-L¥, ad. In a skittish manner , shyly ; wantonly. 
BkIt^tisu-nSss, a. State of being skittish ; fickieness. 
fiKliT'TLEi^a. A ninepin. —pL skittles. Ninepins, a game. 
Sk6L'?z-ite,* 71. (Min.) A colorless, translucent mineral, 
which occurs ciystallized and massive. Brande. 

BKdNCB, a. See Sconcz. Carew. 

SKdR'pD-lTE,* Tt. (Mm.) A species of mineral ; an arseni- 
ate of iron. Brande. 

BKdRZ'lTE,* a. (Afin.) A. variety of epidote. Brande. 

n. (Scotland) A small boot made of willows. Ac., 
and covered with skins : — a flat-bottomed boat used as a 
lighter on rivers and canals. Jamteeon. Bee Bcow. 
BkrSen, tt. A V. [escrany escreiny old Fr.] See Scree ir. 
SkrIm'pv,* a. Mean ; niggard ; scrimp. Hamilton. [York- 
shire dialect ] 

BKRlNi^E, V. a. To squeeze violently. Broekett, [North of 
England.] See Orinos, and Scriitoe. 

BkOe, (skfl) a. Oblique; sidelong. BenUeu. Bee Brew. 
BkOg, V. a. To hide. Oro$e. [Loctil, England.] See Souo. 
SkDLK, V. tt. [i. SKULZEO; pp. •RULKINO, ■KULRED.] To 
lurk in hiding-places ; to endeavor to keep out of sight ; 
to bide ; to iurk ; to absent one’s self from duty. 
BkClk,*v. a. To produce or bring forward clandestinely or 
improperly. £o. Rev. [b.] 

SK 0 LK' 9 R,*tt. One who skulks; alurker. Johnaon. 
BkOll, It. [sktola, Icel.] The bone or bony case that en- 
closes the brain. It consists of eight bones, and fOTros 
the forehead and eve^ part of the head, ezcept the face ; 
the head : — an oar. See Scuix. 

SkOll'cXp, n, A head-piece ; a b^met,-^[Rot.) A genus 
of plants, one of which has been reputed as a remedy 
for hyd^bobia; •outeUarui. 

BkCll'fIsh,* n. A young whale. Ooldmith. 

SkDm,* tt. Bee Scum. 


SKfimc,* n, A atnall, camlvofmis, AaMriean qaadrapei, 
allied to the weasel and badgsr, aad very fluid.— An ab- 
original or Indian nmne. JBn^ 

SKflMK^ CXB-B^ 9 B,*ti. Afetta American j^Bnt,nioducing 
an early flower ; called also stunk^meed. Jhrrm, Eney, 
BcOr'rt, «. Haste; Impetuosii^. Broekett 
fSxflTE, tt. [seXayt, D.] A boat or small vessel. ffOUame. 
||SK?, [skX, P. li:. Jo. it f skyl, 8.J.F.t akei, W. K , ; sk’p, 
Sm.) n. [sky, Dan.] The apparent arch or vault of heaven, 
which, on a clear day, ie of a bluleh color ; the atmosphere, 
as divested of clouds and vapor ; the heavens ; the weath- 
er j the climate. [fA cloud ; shadow. Gswer.] 
SKy’-BLflE,* a. Blue as the sky ; eorulean ; azure. HUL 
SeV'-c^l-QB, n. An azure color ; color of the sky. 
SK?’-odL-<>RBD, a. Blue ; colored like the sky. 
BxV^-DlhBD, (-did) 0 . Colored like the sky. Po^ 

Bk?bd, (skid) a. Enveloped by the ekiee. Tkemeon, 
Bk?^KT, (skl'^^) a. Like the eky ; ethereal. Skok. 

Sk^’ish, a. Approaching the eky ; ekyey. Shak. 
Sk^'lXrx. Tt. A lark that mounts, and sings as it flies ; a 
passerine nird, the aUtuda arvenete. 

|{Sk?^lXrk-;no,* It. (Maut) A term used by seamen for 
games or tricks with each other In the rigging, tops, Ae., 
of ships ; play among sailors. Mar. Diet 
|(Bk?^liqht, (-lit) 71. A glazed flrame, placed in a roof, with 
one or more inclined panes of glass ; a window in a roof. 
(jSKP'RdcK-J^T, n. A kind of firework, or rocket, which 
flies high, and burns as it flies. Addmon. 

}|Bk?'sXil,* Tt. (JVottL) A small sail, sometimes set above 
the royal. Brande. 

j|SKY'-TlNCT-VRED,* (-tlnkt-yyrd) a. Tinctured by the sky. 
Mdton. 

tSLXB, a. Thick ; viscous ; glutinous. Bhak. 

B1.XB, 71. [fA puddle. Evelyn ] A thin, flat, regnlnr piece of 
marble or cRher stone : — the outside j^ank of a log or piece 
of timber when sawn into boards. 

IISlXb'bkr, [sl&b’bf r, J. E. F. Jo. R . ; slSh'b^r, 8. P. K. Wb. t 
sl&b’b^rersiSb'b^r, Pf. flm.] e. a. [sio^fren, sioifterm, TeiiU] 

[u SLARBKRED ; fp. SLABBERIltO, SLABBERED.] [To SUp Up. 

Barret.] To smear with spittle, or with a liquid ; to slav- 
er ; to shed ; to spill. Sometimes spelt, as well as pro- 
nounced, alokAer. {l:3r“The second sound of this word 
Is by much the more usual one ; but, as it is in direct op- 
position to the orthography, it ought to be discounte- 
nanced, and the a restored to its tnie sound.” Walker, 

n SLXB'Bi^R, V. n. To let the spittle fall ; to drivel ; to slaver. 
SlXb’bkb,* n. Slimy moisture from the mouth ; slaver. 
Ruikardaon. 

S BLXB'B]^R-]gR, 7». One who slabbers; an idiot. 
IlXb^B|-n£ 88,* n. State of being siabby ; muddiness. Ban- 
yan. 

SlXb'BYj a. Thick ; viscous. Pitman. Wet , floody. Oay. 
SlXb'-Line,* 71. (JVaut.) A small rope loading through a 
block under the lower yards for tricing up a sniL Brande. 
SlXck, a. [slcac. Sax. ; elak, Su. Goth. ; elakeny Icel.] Not 
tense ; not hard drawn ; loose ; relaxed ; weak : — remiss ; 
not diligent ; careless ; negligent ; not punctual ; indo 
lent : — not eager , not violent ; not rapid ; not intense. 
SlXck, v. n. [L s lacred ; pp. sLAOKriro, slacked.] To be- 
come less tense , to be remiss ; to abate ; to languish ; to 
slacken. 

SlXck, v. a. To loosen ; to relax ; to remit : to mitigate; to 
cause to be remitted ; to repress : —to deprive of cohesion, 
as lime ; to slake ; to slacken. See Slake. 

SlXck, n. Small coal ; coal broken into parts smaller than 
the size of an egg. Brande. — A valley; a dell. Orase, 
[Local, England.] 

SlXck'en, (sl&k'kn) v. n. [». slaokzivex> ; pp. •LACRieiiro, 
SLACKS RED.] To become less tense ; to be remiss ; to 
abate ; to languish ; to frdi ; to flag ; to Mack. 

SlXck'en, (slkk'kn) v. a. To relax ; to remit ; to mitigate; 
to slack. 

SlXck'lv, ad. In a slack manner ; loosely ; remissly. 
SlXck’nbss, n. State of being tlack ; looseness ; neglb 
gence ; inattention ; remissness ; tardiness. 
SlXck'wX-tbr,* n. The interval between the flux and re- 
flux of the tide ; the state of water at rest. Mar. Diet 
tSLXDB, n. A little dell ; a den or valley. Dranton. 

BlXo, n. Dross or recrement of metal ; vitrifled cinders or 
clinkers, such as are produced during the reduction of 
metallic ores by various fluxes. 

SlXie, (slS) n. A weaver’s reed. See Slet. 

SlXin, (slfifl)p. flrom Say. Bee SLsr, and Slat. 

SlXkb, V, a. [aUteeka, Icel.] [i. slaked; pp. slaeiro, 
SLAKED.] To quench ; to extinguish ; to slack. ** It is 
used of lime ; so that tt is uncertain whether the original 
notion of to slock or elake lime be to powder or quench It.’* 
Johnaon. Slack and Moke, as applied to lime, are much 
confounded. ” Slaked lime is usually called aUaekod lime, 
which implies Mme loosened or reduced to powder ; but 
the original notion is probably quenched lime.” Smart 
SlJ^KE, V. n. To grow less tense ; to slack. Broumc. See 
Slack. 

SlXkb,*. SeeSLAca. 
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%. A ipoi^, iemi-vitrifled cubctanca or •coiia, 
Hied in unelting. 

«. a. [slaemra, Iccl.] [i nu^MUXo i m scamuy ivo, 
•LAMM BD.j To crush i to beat ; to shut hard j to push vi> 
olently j as, ** He almn,nud the door.” Orose. 

SlXh, *. Defeat at cards by whining every trick. Loifol 
Song, The refuse of alum works. FVancia, 

Itxa-MSB-Klir, ( ^ 

SlXn^d^r, e. a. [Molandnr, old Fr.] [t. SLANOXRao ; pp. 
SLARDXRiao, fLAifDXHEo,] To censuro falsely; to belie, 
to defame , to asperse : to calumniate ; to vilify. 
SlXn'dj^r, n. Detraction ; defamation ; calumny ; false 
reproach ; utterance of injurious reports against another. 
— (Law) The malicious publication of words, by speak- 
ing, wnting, or printing, with an intent to injure the per- 
son U> whom they relate ; malicious defamation. 
8 lXiv'd$r-9R, n. One who slanders , a defamer. 
SLAN'D^R-otla, a. Containing slander ; defamatory; false 
and malicious ; calumnious ; scandalous. 
SlAn'd^R-oDs-ly, ad. With slander , calumniously. 
BlAn'D^R-oOs-n&ss, n. duality of being slanderous. 
tSLXNO. t. fi-om Sltng, Slung. See Sliro. 

^Ano,« k. Coarse or vulgar language ; the cant of the 
vulgar or of sliarpers. Qu. Rev, 

BhXSQ'WHXyQ’J^R.* n, A noisy demagogue, ff, Irving, 
[A cant term, used only in humorous or vulgar style.] 
tSLANK,*p. from SlniA. Slunk. See Suim. 

SlXnk, a. An herb or plant. Ainsworth. 

BlAnt, o. [slants Bwed.J Oblique : not direct ; not perpen- 
dicular ; inclining; slanting. Muton, 

€lAnt, V. a. or n. [u slanted ; jip. slantiito, slanted.] 
To turn aside ; to bend from a perpendicular , to glance 
or slope. Fuller, 

SlAnT'ING, n. Obliqne position or remark. Fuller. 
SlAnt'inu-, p, a. Inclining , oblique , slant. 
SlAnt^INO-lY) ad. With oblique direction or remark 
SlAnt'ly, I ad. Obliquely ; not perpendicularly ; m a 
SlAnt'wI$£, I sloping manner. Tusser. 

SlXP, n. [sehl^^ Oer.] A blow, as with the open band. 
S1.XP, ad. With a slap or sudden blow. Arhuthnot, 

SlXP, V. a. [t. sLACPEo; pp. slappino, aLAPPXD.j To strike 
with the open hand or with a slap. Prior. 

SlXp-dXsh', ad. All at once , at random. Prior. [A low 
word.] 

SlXpe, a. Slippery , smooth. Ray. rNorth of Eng.] 
SlXp'p^R, n. He or that which slaps. — Any thing very 
large. O^ee. fNcrth of Eng.J 
SlXsu, V. a. Icel.] [l blaihed ; pp. blabhino, 

BLABHBD.] To cut ; to cut With lung incisions; to slit. 
[To lash. IUng.] 

SlXsh, V. n. To strike at random with a sword or knife. 
Slash, n. Cut ; wound , a cut in cloth. Siiak. 

BlXshed,* (slosht) p. a. Cut in slits ; cut. 

SlXsh'Y,* a. Wet and dirty. Brocket!.. [LocaL] See Slosht. 
SlXt,* n. A small piece of wood used in the bottom of the 
body of a cart or wagon , a sloat. — It is an American 
C4)rruption of the word sloat. Si^e Bloat. 

SlXt, V. n. See Slattes. 

BlXtch, n. {Maui.) The middle part of a rope or cable 
that hangs down loose : — a transitory breeze of wind : — 
an interval of fair weather. 

SlXte, n. feselatej Fr. ; slathtSy M. Goth.] A dark-colored 
stone, easily split into thin plates, used for covering bouses, 
making tables for writing upon, &.c . ; a thin plate of stone. 
Orew. 

SlXtb, V, a. [f. slated f LATINO, slated.] To cover 

with slate, or slates, as the roof ; to tile. 

BlXte, I V. n. To set a dog loose at a^ thing, as sheep, 
BlSte, I swine, dec. Ray. [North of Eng.] 

SlXt':i^r, n. One who covers with slates or tiles. 
Slat'jno,* n. Act of covering with slate , materials for 
slating, ff, Enoy, 

SlXt'TER, V. n. [sladdOf Icel. ^ O. Sueth.] To be sloven- 
ly and dirty. Bag. To spilLcarelessIy. Holloway. [Local, 
Eng.] 

SlXt't^rit, n. A negligent, untidy woman ; a slut. 
SlAt'ti^rn, V. a. To waste, as a slattern. Ld. Chesterfield. 
SlXt't^rn-LY, a. Not clean; slovenly. Ld. Chesterfield. 
SLXT'T]gRN-LY, ad. Awkwardly ; negligently. Ld. Chester- 
field. 

StJL'ty, a. Besembling slate : lamins^d. 

SlXugu'ti^r, (slAw't^r) n. Massacre; carnage; Imtchery. 
SLXuou'Ti^a, (slkwH^r) v. a, [l sLAnoHraaBu ; vp. slauoh- 
TEaiNo, sLAuaHTBRBD.] To mtssacre ; to slay; to kill 
with the sword ; to kill, as beasts. 

8LAuoii'T|:R-igB. (sl&w't^r-^r) n. One who slauglitera. 
SlAugh'tar-hoOse, (sUw't^r-) n, A house la which 
beasts are killedwnd butchered. Shak, 
Slau&H'T¥*i-mXn, (sliw't^r-) n. A slaughterer. 
SLAu^il'TgR-oOa, (sUw't«T-&s} a. DeitrucUve; murder- 
ous. 

BlA VB. N. [eselavs, Fr.] One held in bondage or slaver^ so 
as to be regarded by the law as the property of his austsor; 


one who serves from necessity, not from choice ; one d# 
prived of freedom ; a dependant ; a bondman ; a drudge. 
SlXve, V. n. [L SLAVED blatino, slatbo.] To drudge ; 

to moll ; to toil. Swift, procure slaves, or carry on the 

slave4rade. Ed. Rev, 
tSLlVE, V. a. To enslave. Felthatn. 

SLXVB^-B(5Rir, a. Born in slavery. JMimmond, 
SLlYE'-DfAL-gB,**' tL One who trades in slaves. Mont- 
gomery, [A«v 

SLXvB'-HdLD-^R.^r n. One who bolds or owns slaves Ee 
SLXvE'-HdLD-iNG,* n. Act of bolding slaves. Ec. Ren, 
SlXve'-lIkb, a. Like, or becoming, a slave. Shak. 
SLXyB'-MfiR-cHAXT,^ n. A merchant engaged in the 
slave-trade. Wdliams. 

SLiVE'-6wN-BR,* n. An owner of slaves. Ed. Rev. 
SlXv'bR)* n* One who slaves: — a ship employed in the 
slave-trade. Ed. Rev. 

SlXv^BR, n. [soZira, L. ; slfljfe, Icel.] Spittle running from 
the mouth , drivel : — a small parcel, as of wool. Booth, 
SLXv^B^t, v.n. [t. blatbred ; pp. blavbrino, sLAVEasD.} 
To be smeared with spittle , to emit spittle. 

SlXv^BR) V* a. To smear with spittle or drivel. Dryden. 
SLXv'¥B-:gR, R. [alabbaerdf D.J One who slavers ; a driv- 
eller ; an idiot 

SlXv'er-Tno-ly, ad. With slaver or driveL Cotgrave. 
SlA'v^-V» [sla'v^r-^, & W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm, il. ,• slfiv'- 
r?, IV b.] n. The stale or condition of a slave ; compul- 
sory servitude ; bondage , drudgery. 

SlXve'-shIp,'^ r. a vessel employed in the slave-trade. 
Williams. 

SlXve^-trXde,* n. The act of buying and selling men 
for slaves ; the trade in slaves, esj^cially as carried on 
by Europeans and Americans with Africa. Brands, 
SlAVe'-trXd-er,* 7l One who trades in slaves. JEc, Rev, 
SlIv^ISH, a. Servile ; moan , base ; dependent 
SLXv'jsH-LY, ad. In a slavish manner , servilely. 
SlXv'isu-n£ss, r. duality of being slavish ; servility. 
Sla-VON'IC,* a. Relating to Blavonia. See Sclavonic. 
SeXy, (sla) V. a. [slaharif Goth. ; alaaii^ Sax.] [t. blew , pp, 
BLATINO, SLAIN.] To kill ; to butcher , to put to death ; 
to destroy , to murder. 

Slay. r. A weaver’s reed. See Slet. 

Slay'i^r, n. One who sl^s ; a destroyer. 

Sleave, n. [sUficit Icel.] The knotted or entangled part of 
silk or thread. Shak. 

SlLave, V. a, [l bleated , pp. bleating, bleated ] To 
separate into threads , to sleid. Whitlock. 

Sleaved, (sldvd) a. Unwrought ; raw , not spun. Hohno- 
hed. 

Sl£a'Z|-n£sb,* n. The quality of being sleazy. Ash. 
Slea’ZY) (sle'z?) a. Weak, wanting substance; thin; 

flimsy, Howell. — Written also sUasy^ and sleeiy, 

Bl£d, n. [sUed, Dan. ; sledde^ D.] A carriage drawn upon the 
snow with runners, and without wheels. Mr. Nores 
says, that, The words sled and sledge have been cuii- 
founded in both of their senses, that of a hammer, and that 
of a carnage withuiit wheels , but. according to the etymol- 
ogies given by Johnson and I'odd, sledge is right in the 
sense of a Jiammer, being from siege., Saxon , and sled for a 
carriage without wheels, as that comes from sledde, Dutch, 
or shod. Danisii.” — The common use of the two words, 
in the United States, is in accordance with this remark. 
Sl£d,'*' V, a. [l sledded , pp. sledding, bleoued.] To 
carry or transport on a sled. Forby. 

SlEd’^d^d, a. Mounted on a sled. Shak. 

Sl£d 9 £, (sldj) n. [slecg, slege^ Sax. ; sleggia^ Icel.] A 
large, heavy hammer : — a carnage without wheels, prop- 
erly a sled. See Sled. 

SL£D<ji£'-'UXM-]ii]^R,* n. The largest hammer used in 
forges, or by smiths, in beating iron on an anvil. 
Crabb. 

Sl££k, a. [sleyeky and sliebtf Teut.] Smooth ; nttid ; glos- 
sy j not rouuKh ; not harsh. 
fSLEiK, n. That which makes smooth ; varnish. 

SleLK, V. a. [l sleeked, yp. blekkino, sleeked.] To 
make even or smooth , to render soft, smooth, or glossy. 
Sl££x'LY, ad. Smoothly , glossily. Shak. 

Sl££x'i«bbS} ^ Smoothness , glossiness. Fcltham. 
Sl££&^ 8T5M£. n. A sinoothing stone. Peaeham. 

8l££k'Y) a. Sleek ; smooth ; glossy. Thomson. 

Sl££p, d. n. {slepan^ Goth. ; slapan. Sax.] [i blest ; pp, 
SLEEPING!, BLBPT.] To take rest, by suspension of the 
mental and corporeal powers , to slumber , to repose ; to 
nap , to rest , to be inutiuuless ; to live thoughtlessly ; to 
be dead ; to be inattentive ; to be unnoticed. 

Sl££p, n, [slepj Goth. ; elepf Sax^] The state of one who 
sleeps ; a periodical repoM of the organs of the senses 
and of the intellectual faculties ; repose ; rest ; a nap ; a 
slumber ; drowse. 

SlC£p'£r, r. One who sleeps ; that which lies dormant: 
— 'a flsh. — (.^reJk.) A piece of timber laid horizontally 
on or near Die ground, to support the superincumbeol 
weight, foists, rails, Ac. 
tSLfiEP'rCL, a. Very sleepy. SutU. • 
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n. Strong d«tlre to sleep. Todd. 
LC£V'} LT, ad. In a sleepy manner ; drowsily , stupidly. 
BLssP'} Nfiaa, n« State of being sleepy » drowsiitess. 
f » Tbe slate of resting in sleep ; refwse. 

2^51 r**^®®* *• Wanting sleep , always awake. MUton. 
oLEEP^Lgas-LV,* ad. In u sleepless manner. £id. Rev. 
SLfiEP'LlfSS-Nfiss, n. Want of sleep. Bp. Hall. 

SLEEP' y, a. Drowsy, disposed to sleep; lethargic, sopo- 
tiferous , somniferous j causing sleep ; dull ; lazy. 
8 l££t, w. [s/ud, Dan. ; sletta. Icel.J A fall of hail, or of 
rain and hail, or of rain and snow, together, usually in 
due particles. — pi, {Quniiery) The parts of a mortar from 
tho chamber to the trunnions. 

SlEEt, V. n. To snow or bail with rain mingled. 
Bl££tch> w, I'hick mud, as at the bottom of rivers : — 
corrupted into slush. Franets. See Slush. 
BlEEt'I-nEs^* n. The state of being sleety. Scott. 
BLEEt'v, a. Eelating to sioot j abounding in, or bringing. 

SlbEve, a. Tbe part of a garment that covers the arm : — 
a tish. Ainsworth. [A skein of silk. See Slbavk.I — To 
laugh in one’s sleeve^ to laugh unperceived, as behind the 
sleeve, when it was large and pendent. — To pin or hang 
OH a sleeve^ to make dependent , — an allusion to the cus- 
tom of wearing a token of faith or love on the sleeve, 
and swearing to maintain it. fjtfaunder. 

SlEEve'-bDt-ton,* (-tn) n, A button for the sluevo. 
Sleeved, (slSvd) a. Having sleeves. 

BlEEve'le^S, a. Having no sleeves : — without a cover or 
pretence ; as, “ a sleeveless errand.” S//tctator. 

Sl^iu, (slad) V. a. [u 8LSIOCO ; pp. •LEioiao, B1.EIOSD.] 
To separate into threads , to prepare for use in the weav- 
er’s sley. Shak. 

Sleiqu,* (bU) n. A vehicle for travelling, being drawn 
upon the snow by one horse, or by two or more horses. 
P. Mag. — It is a very common vehicle in the United 
States, particularly in the Northern States , but com- 
paratively little known in England, and there commonly 
called a sledge. 

SLEiau'fna,* (sia'jng) n. Tbe act of Jounieylng or trans- 
porting with sleighs. P. Mag. 

Sleight, (slit) «. Artful triclc, cunning artifice ; dexteri- 
ty ; dexterous practice ; as, sleight of hand ; the tricks 
of a juggler ; — often, less properly, shghL 
SleIgut, (slit) a. Deceitful , artful. M^n. [r.] 
tSLEiOHT'FOL, (sllt'fai) a. Artful ; cunning. W. Browne. 
fSLElGHT'i-Ly, ( 8 llt' 9 -le) ad. Craftily , cunningly. Huloet. 
tSLElGHT'y, (sll't 9 )a. Crafty; artftiJ. Huloet. 

SlEive, m. See Slgave. 

SlEn'der, a. [slimier, D.] Thin ; small in circumference 
compared with the leiixth ; not thick: — small in the 
waist , having a fine or delicate shape : — fragile , slim ; 
not bulky, slight; not strong, small, inconsiderable; 
weak : — sparing , less than enough ; not amply supplied. 
SlEn'di^r-limbed,'^ (-llinbd) a. Having slender limbs. 
Cowley. 

Sl£n'deR-LY) ad. In a slender manner : slightly. 
SLfix'D^R-Nfiss, B. State of being ilender ; thinness, 
want of bulk or strength , slightness ; weakness ; iocon> 
siderableness. 

JSLfiNT, o. n. To sneer: — to slant. Puller. 

Slept, t. dcp. from Sleep. See SocBr. - 
SleiXt, (slh) t. from Slay. See Slav. 

Bley, (sla) n. A weaver’s reed. OoialL — Written also 
slaio and slay. 

Sle V, (sla) V. n. To prepare for the sley ; to sleid. 

SlIos, V. a. [schlsissen, Grer.j [l sliced ; pp. sliciico, 
SLicxo.l To cut into thin or broad pieces or parts ; to cut 
off in a broad piece ; to cut , to divide. 

SlIoe, n. A thin or broad piece cut off ; a broad piece : — a 
peel ; a spatula : — a fire-shovel. Oent. Mag. [Local, Eng. 
and tbe United States.] 

SlIch,* n. {Min.) Ore of metal pounded. Smart. 

SlTck, a. Smooth ; sleek. Browne. See Sleek. 
SLlcK'?N-siDE,* «. (Mm.) A specular variety of galena. 
Brands. 

■SlTok'n^ss,* b. State of being slick ; smoothness. Ash. 
Slid, t. k, p. from Shde. See Blidb. 

BlId'den, (slld'dn) a. fVom Slide. See Slide. 

^SlId'd^r, V. n. [sliddoren, Teut.] To slide with intemij)- 
tlon. I^den. 

SlIdE, V. n. [t. SLID ; pp. SLioiiro, slid or SLiDoxir.] To 
move by slipping, as on ice or a smooth surfiice ; to pass 
along smoothly; to slip; to glide; to move wit^t 
change of the feet, as on tbe ice ; to pass inadvertently, 
unnoticed, silently, mdually, or easily; to pass without 
difficulty or obstruction ; to ftill by error j to be not firm j 
W pass with a free and gentle course or now. 

SlTds,' t a. To move forward gently. fPatts. 

BlIdS, a. Act of sliding ; place fur sliding ; smooth and 
assy passofe; flow; even course something that 
sHm: — s part of a forcing-pump. 


SLiD'gR, n. One who slides the port of an instrument 
that slides. BuHts. 

Slid'jno, a. Act of one that slides t transgresshm : 

hence baekskding. Shak. [ly ; movable. 

SLiD'iNe,*^. a. lAvinga tilde ; that slides ; muvingsiiiooth- 
SLiD'iJVG-ltfiLB,* a. A mathematical instrument or scale, 
consisting of two parts, one of which slides along the 
other. Btwtde. 

Slight, (slit) a. [sUcht, D.] Small ; worthless ; inconsid* 
erable , not important ; not cogent ; slim ; feeble : slen> 
der; not strong, weak : — negligent ; cursory; hasty; 
desultory ; careless. 

Slight, (slit) n. Neglect : contempt ; act of scorn. [Arti- 
fice; dexterity. StfuM. See Sleiuht.] 
tSLiGUT, (slit) ad. Improperly used for slightly. Shak. 
Slight, (slit) v. a. [l slighted ; pp. slighting, slight- 
ed.] To neglect , to disregard; to perform carelessly or 
slightly, [tin overthrow : to demolish. Ld. Clarendon.]' 
tSLioHT'EN, (sll'tn) V. a. To slight B. Jonson. 
SLiGHT'ifR, (slit'^r) n. One who slights. 

Sliout'ing,* (8llt'|iig)p. a. Disregarding ; neglecting. 
SLiGHT'iNG-LV, fsllt^ng-le) ad. With contempt or neglect 
SlIght'lv, (sllrl?) ad. In a slight manner , carelessly ; 

negligently ; contemptuously ; weakly ; without tbroe. 
SlIght'n£ss, (sllt'nes) «. State of being slight 
Slight' Y, (sllt'p) fl. Trifling; superficial. Echard. [Rj 
SlI'lv, od. Cunningly. See Sltlt. 

Slim, 1. [seWim, Ger. ; slim, Teut 4^ D.] Weak; slight; 

slender , thin of shape ; feeble ; worthless. 

SlIme, n. Viscous mire ; a glutinous substance. 
Sl1'M|-n£ss, n. Viscosity ; glutinous matter. Austin. 
SlIm'n^ss, n. State or quality of being slim. 

Sli'hY) o. Overspread with slime , viscous ; glutinous. 
SlI'N£8s, n. Designing artifice. See Slynbis. 

SlIng, n. [sliunga, Su. Goth. ; sltnghe. Tout.] An instru- 
ment for throwing stones, made by a strap and two 
strings : — a throw ; a stroke ; a rope : — a kind of hang 
ing bandage, in which a wounded limb is sustained. 
SlIng, v. a. [sliughsti, Teut; slmgan, Sax.] [». iLumi, 
tsLAKG ; pp. sLiNoilo, iLUffG.] To throw by a sling, to 
throw ; to cast : — to hang loosely, as in a sling : — to 
move by means of a rope. 

SlIng'^r, n. One who slings or uses the sling. 

SlInk, (sllngk) V. n. [». »luwk, tsLAUK ; pp. SLinxiNo, 
fLUNK.J To sneak ; to steal out of the way : — to miscar- 
ry, as a beast 

SlInk, v. a. To cast prematurely ; to miscarry of. 

SlInk, a. Produced before its time, as a calf. 

SlInk,* n. The young of a beast, brought Ibrth before its 
time. Ash. 

Slip, V. n. [iltpan. Sax. ; slippen, D.] [l slipped : pp. slip- 
ping, SLIPPED.] To slide involuntarily , to slide , not to 
tread firm ; to glide , to move out of place ; to slink ; to 
err ; to creep ; to escape : to fall away. • * 

Slip, v. a. To cause to slide , to move ; to convey secretly : 
— to lose by negligence : — to part asunder by a knife : — 
to escape from ; to leave slyly : — to let loose ; to throw 
off: — to suffer abortion of, as a mare. — To slxp on, to put 
on hastily, as clothes. 

Slip, n. Act of slipping, false step ; error ; mistake ; fault: 
—that which is slipped or cut off; a cutting ; a branch , a 
twig torn firom tbe main stock : — a string by which a dog is 
held: — an escape ; adesertion : — astrip or Ion®, narrow 
piece ; matter or sulwtance which slides or slips : — a place 
on which a ship is built, whence it may slip or slide intc 
tbe water. [A narrow dock or opening between wharves 
N. y.] A mixture of clay and flint used in making earth 
en ware ; matter worn off of grindstones by fading ; — 
food made of the curd of milk, &c. : — a particular quan 
lity of yarn. Barret. [A counterfeit coin. SAok.] ^{Oeol) 
A mass of strata separated vertically or aslant ; land-slip. 
SLtP'BdARD, n. A board sliding in hooves. 

SlIp'Kn6t, (-n5t) n. A bowknot; a knot easily untied. 
SLiP'-dN,* n. A greatcoat, or loose cloak, worn in the Scotch 
Highlands. Jamieson. 

SlIp'p^r, n. One who slips: — a light, thin shoe. 
tSLlP'PJ^R, a. Slippery , not firm, denser. 

SlIp'pereD, (-p^rd) a. Wearing slippers. fPartoiu 
SlIp'p?r-i-lv, ad. In a slippery manner. 

BLlP'PigR-p-NEss, n. State of being slippery ; gMbness, 
SlIp'p^R-Y, a. Smooth, glib; tending or causing to shp; 

« easily sliding; hard to hold or keep: — changeame , un- 
certain; mutable; unstable: — unchaste. Shak. 

Slippery; easily sliding. Bavies. 

SlIp'shod, a. Wearing slipshoes; baviog shoes idipped 
on, but not pulled up at tbe heels. 

SLlP'sHdE, (-sbd) n. A light, easy shoe ; a slipper. Johnson 
SlIp'skIN, a. Slippery ; evasive. MUton. [».} 
aLtp'sL6P, n. Bad liquor : — fbeMe eompoMtion. On. Roo 
tSLlP'STRlifG, n. One who has loosened hlmeelf lh>m re 
straint ; a prodigal Ootgrava. 
tSLlP^THRlTT, n. A speodthrifl ; a prodigal. €htntf«r. 
BlIsh, n. A cut : a wound. — A low word forasea by re 
duplWating sla^} as, ** and staid.” 8kdt. 
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tU {UBUT BTBUTTBPi fV.B|.rrTt|fa, BUT BT BUT- 

Tfin.] Tu cut lenrtbw^iBe j to make a long cut in ^ to 
eutt at a piaoe of cloth. 

BlIt. a. A loiiE cut or narrow opening. Baeon. 

BLlT'TigR, n. One who cuU mrtUtt. Cotgrw, 

BlIvb, «. a. To tneak. Greie. e. «. To eliver. [B.] 
pLi'VBB, «. «. To epUt ; to tUt ; to tear olT lengtawlae ; to 
•eparate into slivere. 8kak, 

lISLf'vBR, or SLlr'Bft, [tll'T^r, «. W. P, J. F. Jo. X.8m.R.t 
allv'^r, ITi.l a. A piece of any Bubstance, at wood, torn 
or Bplit off. Thie word it, in tfaiB country, commonly 
pronounced sllv'fr } but the Englith orthogpitte all pro- 
nounce it Bll'v^r. [Broade. 

Sloam,* n. (OeoL) A layer of efaiy between layera of Band. 
SLdAT, raldt) a. A narrow piece of timber which holds 
larger ttmberfi together. See Slat. 

Si<dB^BBR) V. a* Teut.] To tlaver ; to tpili upon ; 

to slabber. Bee eijiBBsa, and slateb. 

8L6B'BtpR, a. Slaver or Blabber , liquor tpiJled. 
Bl6b'b9R,* V. a. To drivel ; to Blabber. Sioift* [OroBs. 
8LdB'BiR-!l^it, a. One who Blobbera: — a slovenly tkrmer. 
6l&b'B]^b>Y, «. [dobbormiy Teut] Moist ; floody. S4ek. 
fSL 60 K. > V. a. [slodbia, Su. Goth. } doedca^ Icel.] 

fSt6cK'Bir, (-kn) j To slake ; to quench. »> 

Sloe, (aid) a. The fruH of the blackthorn; the {riant or 
shi;ub that beani it ; a small, wUd plum. 

SL5dM, a. A gentle sleep or slumber. Gress. [Local, Eng.] 
^LddM'V, a. [losM, Teut] Sluggish ; slow. Sfcmalr. 
8L6dP, a. [ekaloupo, Fr.] A vessel with one mast, like a 
cutter, but having a Jib stay, which a cutter has not: — a 
ship or vmwel of wblt below the size of a fHgate. 

SLdP, e. a. ft. BLOPFED ; pp. Bt.oppiifo, slopped.] To drink 
groi^y and greedily ; to toil by letting water or other liquor 
fall i to spill. 

8LdP. a. Mean and vile liquor ; liquid food : — a dirty place 
made by tpilling a liquid . — pL Trousers; ready-made 
clothes : — clothes and bedding for seamen. 

BtdPE, a. Oblique; not perpendicular; sloping. 

StdPE, a. An oblique direction; inclinatiun; declivity; 

ground cut or formed with declivity. 

StdPE, ad. Obliquely ; not perpiendicularly. Milton. 
Slope, o. a. [l sloped; pp. blopiivo, bloped.] To form 
obliquely; to incline ; to form to obliquity or declivity ; 
to direct obliquely. 

Sl5pe. V. a. To take an oblioiie direction. 

Sl5pe'n£SS, a. Obliquity ; declivity. Wotton. 
8l5ps'wI 8E, a. Obliquely ; not perpendicularly. Caraw. 
8L5p^(Ne,* p, a. Forming, or formed to, a declivity. 
8L5P^|N€h-LYy ad. Obliquely ; nut perpendicularly. Digbp. 
SLdP'PY, a. Miry and wet ; plashy ; watery. Joknaon. 
SLdp'-SsLL-lpR, a. One who sells ready-made clothes. 
SLdp^-SHdP, a. Place where ready-made clothes are sold. 
SLdSH, a. Snow in a melting state. Corey. — SlestcA, aluah^ 
ilutek, daah, and aiudge are all used for nearly the same 
thing. 

0l58H'y,* a. Being in a state of slosh ; slushy Corey. 
SLdT, V. a. [Wata, Swed. ; siayten, Teut.] To strike or 
clash hard ; to slam ; as, ** to alot a door.’’ Bav. [Local, 
England.] 

fSLdT, a. The track of a deer. DramUm. 

KSl5tr, (.slStfa, B. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. F. Sm. } slSth, WbA 
a.SlosvBess; laziness; sluggishness; idleness. — {Zool.) 
An animal ; a mammal {iroverbial for the slowness of its 
motion, of the fomily of bradypods. 
ntSLdTR, V. a. To slug ; to lie idle. Goieer. 

|Sl6th’f0l, a. Addicted to sloth ; idle ; lazy ; sluggish ; 

inactive; indolent; inert. 

HSl&th’fOl-ly, ad. Idly ; lazily ; with sloth. 
^LdTH^FOL-nfisa, a. Idleness ; laziness , sluggishness. 
tSl^T^TYR-Y, a. [aloddaren^ Taut.] Squalid , foul. CAaaeer. 
DLdOCH, a. [doky Sueth.] A downcast look ; a depression 
of the bead; a clownwh gait or manner. 8wjt — An 
awkward fellow ; a clown. Mora. 

8l 50€H, 9. a. [t slouched; vp. SLoucHiBG, slouched.] 
To have a downcast, clownish look, gait, or manner. 
8 l5Cch. o. a. To preas down ; as, to aloueh the bat. Tbdd. 
Sl&Och'ino,* p. 0 . Having an awkward gait or mien. 
BLdCos, (Slbfi) [sl0d, 8. m P. J. E. F. 8m. Wb.i siaf, Ja. 


ffl] a. A deep, miry place ; a hole full of mud. 

BloOoh, (Slttf ) fsittf, & W. P. J. ML F. Ja. K. Sia,] a. The 
Skin, partienlany the cast skin of a serpent: — the part 
that sepaitues from a foul sore. 

SloOoh, (slfif) o. a. [i sloughed; pp. blouomiko, 
BUouGHED.] (Jfsd.) To se{Mtrate, as the dead and living 
parts of flesh ; to part fitmi the sound ffesb : — to cast off 
the skin or slough. 

SL&OoH’Yt (stbA^) a. Miry ; boggy ; muddy. Sadfl* 

Blouoht, (slCir^) a. Foul ; mortiflod ; suppurated. Wara. 

SLfiv'igiir, (alttv'pn) a. [aloafy 0.1 A man or bog BO|^lfezit 
oreleauiiness, or«arelemly or dirtily dresoed. 

SlOv'yn-lj-kess, n. State of being diovoiity. 

SLdv^ipB-L Y, a. Negligent of dfpss tn deanltaoss ; dlrl^ imd 
cureleMS In dress. 

BlOv'YN-'LY, ad. In a coarse or slovenly snaanor. Papa* 


fSLOv’ipB-BY* ». OirtinosB , slovenliness. Skak, 

SlOw, a. Nob swift ; not quick uf motion ; not speedy ; not 
fkik i not hasty ; not ready ; not prompt ; nut vehement ; 
moderate ; not having velocity ; wanitng celerity , late ; 
not haiipenit^ in a short time , dull ; inactive ; tardy ; 
sluggish-; heavy in wit: — used adverbially, particularlv 
in compomtion, alowly ; as, aUno-pacmg. 

g Li5w, (sl5) v.a. To make slow , to delay. Shak. 

Ldw, n. A moth. Chaucer 

dw'BlcK, N. A lubber ; an idle fellow. Favour. [E ] 
SLdw'-aAlT-£D,» a. Moving sluwly. Shak. 

SLdw’LY, (8l5'l$) ad. In a slow manner; not speedily; 
not hastily ; not rashly ; not promptly ; not readily , tar- 
dily. / 

SLOW'NfSS, (sIS’nes) n. Quality of being slow , want of 
velocity ; want of promptness ; delay , dilatonness. 
8 l5w'-pJLo£D,* (slb'pSist) 0 . Having a slow motion, dsh, 
Slow'worm, (slO’wdrm) n. The blind worm , a small 
kind of viper, not mortal, and scarcely venomous. 
SlDb,'* a. A roll of wool drawn out and slightly twisted ; 
a rove. Booth. 

SlDb.* e. a. To form into slubs. P. Mag. 

SlOb^B^R, V. a. [alobbertf Scano-Goth.] [u blubbered : pp. 
sLUBSEEiNG, BLUBBERED.] Tu hurry over in an iiidoleut, 
imperfect manner , to cover coarsely ; to swallow hastily ; 
to smear or slaver. Shak. — Sometimes used instead of 
alavaty aiabber, or alobber. 

SlCb'byr, V. r. To be m, or to move with^ a hurry. More. 
SlOb’biPR,* r. One who manages the slubbing-machuie. P. 
Mag. . 

SlOb-b^r-de-gDl'liqn, (-yvn) n. A paltry, duty, soriy 
wretch. JBadibraa. [Vulgar.] 

SLDB'BipE-lNCh-LY, od. In an imperfect or alovonly man- 
ner. 

SLfiB'BlNO-BlL'LYt^* R. A slubbing-machine. P. Mag, 
SLDB'BiNa-M^-V;iiiN£',’<> R. A machine used in the man- 
ufacture of woollen, for drawing out into slubs the roils 
of wool, and siigbtlv twisting them. P. Mag. 

SlGiu/e, (sluj) n. Mue ; dirt mixed with water ; pulvcr 
ized ice. Mortxmar. 8^ Slobh, and Slush. 

SlOdg'^r,* ju All iron instrument for boring in quicksand. 
Loudon. 

SlOe,'*' V. a. [l blued ; pp. cLVinOy blued.] (JVaut) To 
turn about, as on its axis, as a most or boom , to turn 
around , to turn. Mar. DicL 

SlOg, r. [sfRfff Han. , slock, D.] An idler , a drone , a heavy, 
sleepy^ lazy fellow. Shak. A hinderonce , an obstruction ; 
— a kind of slow-creeping snail. — [s/cey, Sax.] A cylin- 
drical or oval piece of metal shot from a gun. 

SlOg, V. n. To lie idle , to play the drone ; to move slowly 
Spenser. 

fSLOG, V. a. To make sluggish. Mdton, 

SlOg^-^-b£d, r. One fond of lying in bed ; a drone. Shak. 
SlDg'g^rd, a. An idler ; a drone ; an idle, lazy fellow. 
SlDg'G4RD, o. Lazy , sluggish. Drvden. 
fSLCo'G^RD-iZE, u. a. To moke idle, to make dronteh. 
Shak. 


Sl0g'g)8H, a. Dull f lazy ; slothful ; idle ; slow ; inert. 

SlO&'G{uH-LV, ad. Dullv; lazily ; idly ; slowly. 

SlOg'gish-nEss, n. Dulness , sloth; laziness, idleness, 

ISLCG'iGY) a. Sluggish. Chaucer, 

SLDG'SNAiL,*a. Asmall kind of snail without a shell. JSah. 

SL0ICE, (slQs) n. [aluyaty D. ; asUusOy old Fr.] A frame uf 
timber, stone, or other substance, serving to retain and 
also to furnish a passage for water , a floodmte ; a vent 
for water : — a stream Issuing through a floodgate. 

SlOice, (Bias) V. a. To emit by floodgates. Shak. 

SlOi^cY) (b1Q’s9) a. Falling in streams as flrom a sluice. 

SlCm'byr, D. a. [t. slumbered; pp. slumbering, blum- 
BSRED.] To sleep lightly : to doze ; to drowse , to nap ; 
to sleep ; to repose ; to be in a state of negligence and su- 
pineness. 

SlDm'ber, V. a. To lay to sleep ; to stupefy. Wotton. 

SlGm'ber, R* Light sleep , dozing , Eleep , repose. 

SlCm'Bj^r-Er, a. One who slumbers. Donne. 

SlGm'byr>1ng, a. Sleeping ; state of repose. 

SlOm'BEE-oOs, a. Inviting to sleep ; soponferous , sleepy. 

tSLCM'BYR-Y, a. Sleepy ; slumberous. Shak. 

SlOmp.* V. n. (i. SLUMPED ; pp. slumping, slumped.] To 
sink in mbne or any soft substance ; to go down, as through 
ice or snow. Rapy Forby, Ac. 

BlOmp.* n. Marsh . swamp. Jamiaaon. [Local.] 

SlOmp'Y)'^ a. Marshy ; easily broken through. Jamiaaon, 

BlGng, uStp. from Sltng. See Sling. 

SlOnk, (slflnYk) i. Sep. uom Sknk, See Sline. 

SlAe, V. a. [l sLUiuutP ; pp. sLuaRiNo, slurrsd.] To sul- 
ly ; to soil i to pass li^tly ; to balk ; to render obscure ; 
todeinriveof dlstinctneiM:— to reproach:— (o chhat; ta 
trick. ' 

SlOe, n. Act of one who shtra ; faint reproach { alight die* 
grace ; trkk.— (Afuf.) A nark dcnotiiig a eonneoMon of 
one note with anothar. 

SlOsh, a. Mild ; aluloh ; a plaahy ground; a dirty plaab ; 
sludge ; snow in a state of liqueflsction ; called also 
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Jcc. [Prerinclid hk Gr«at Britain, 
and ncdlotiaial in th» United 8tatea.j 9m fiMm, and 
Sl^stch.— (JV>M t) Gkwne at fat Gma boiled meaL 

BLOaR.*' V. a. (Mutt,) To grenae, as a mast. Ikma, 

a, Elating to or containing slush ; stoshy. Forby. 

BlOt, n. A dirty woman , a slattern;-- a female dog; a 
bitch : — a word of slight contempt to a woman. SAak, 

SlOtch,* n. A miry earth ; plashy ground , slusli. Fsa- 
wmt. See Slush, and Su»sH. 

SlDtch'v,* tt. Miiyj slushy. Pennant. 

BLtiTH'HdCND,* n. A sort of Scotch dog, having a quick 
smell, jtek. 

tSLDT'Tif-RV, n. The qnalities or practice of a slut SAak, 

SlDt'tish, tf. Negligent of cleanliness j dirty : not clean- 
ly; filthy. [Meretricious JleUtUty.] 

Si.DT'T|SH-LV, od. In a sluttish manner ; nastily ; dirtily. 

6Lt}T^T|SHr-if&S8, n. State of being sluttish ; dirtiness. 

Sl 9, (sll) a. Meanly artful ; insidious ; cunning ; arch ; 
crafty : subtle ; wily. 

8i>?'boOT 8,* a. A cunning or sly person. CMdsmUh, 

SlS^'LV) od. In a sly manner ; insidiously. 

Bl?<N] 9 B 8 , fi. duality of being sly ; art , designing artifice. 

BmXcx, e. n,\»maeekent D.J [t. bmacssd ; j/p. smacxino, 
sMACKBD.] To have any particular taste or quality: — to 
make a noise, as by separation of the lips after tasting: — 
to kiss with an audible separation of the lips. 

SmXck, V. a. To make a noise with, as with the lips in 
separating them ; to kiss. 

BmXck, a. [emaCf Sax. ; smaeck^ D.] Taste : savor ; tincture ; 


kiss : — a blow mven with the flat of the hand. — [snusoa, 
Bax.; snecXra, Icel.] (JWnO.) A vessel with one mast, 
commonly rigged as a sloop, used in the coasting trade 
and in fishing ; a small ship. 

8mXck'] 9R,* n. One who smacks ; a loud kiss. Jieh, 
BmXll, o. [smol, Sax. ; seiol, D.] Little in quantity, bulk, 
or number ; not great , slender , minute ; liltle in degree , 
little in importance; petty; diminutive; contracted: — 
little in the main quality ; as, mnail beer: — not strong; 
weak ; gentle ; soft. 

Shall, n. Tbe small or narrow part of any thing. 
ISmAll, V. a. To make little or less. Prompt. Parv. 
8nAll'a<;^E, n. A short-lived weed ; a sort of parsley. 
SwAll'arm^,''' n. pL a general term for dl kinds of mus- 
kets, rifles, pistols, carbines, dec. Mar. Diet. 
SrAll'-B££R,* n. A weak kind of beer. Jbtey. 
SmAll'clothes,* n.pl. Breeches. Orant. [A cant term.] 
ShAll'-coal, (-kdl) n. Little wood-coals used to light 
fires ; coal not in lumps or large pieces. 

SmAll'-ckXft, n. A vessel or vessels smaller than a ship. 
SmAll'ISH, a. Somewhat small. CAaueer. 

SMALL^NtPSS, n. State of being small ; littleness ; want of 
bulk ; minuteness ; weakness ; gentleness ; soflness. 
SmAll^-Pi£c£,* n. A Scotch coin worth about two pence 
and one farthing sterling. Crabb. 

SMALL-p^x^n. An eruptive, malignant, contagious dis- 
ease. which disfigures the skin ; variola. 

SmAl^^ly, od. In a small degree ; with minuteness. Jfeeham. 
SmAlt, n. [smaUo, It. ; amaelta^ Su. Goth.] A beautiAil blue 
substance, made by fusing glass with oxide of cohalt, of 
by mixtures of xanlre, sand, and peariasb ; used in paint- 
ing, in printing upon earthen ware, Ac. 
tSMAR'A£^x>i *• [(rp&payios.] The emerald. Sale. 
Bra-b-Xci'dine, a. Made of emerald ; resembling emerald. 
SlcvRXci^piTX,* n. (Mm.) A variety of green diallage. 
Hamilton. 

Bm'Art, n. [amerty D. ; amarta, Swed.] Quick, pungent, 
lively pain ; pain, corporeal or intellectual. [A fellow af- 
fecting vivacity. » A cant term. JoAneon.] 

BmXRT, V. n, [t. BMAHTSD ; pp. SMAaTIITO, IMAKTSO.] To 
feel a quick, lively pain ; to suflfer a sensation of quick, 
lively i^n ; to foel pain of body or mind. 

BmXrt, a. Pungent ; sharp ; causing smart ; quick ; vigor- 
ous ; active ; eager ; keen ; severe ; drute ; witty ; brisk ; 
vivacious ; lively ; gay ; showy. — Smart rtcAct, s certifi- 
cate of a seaman^ baying received a wound or hurt. 
Smart'en, (smkrt'tn) v. a. To make smart or showy. 
SmlXr'TLE, (snUlr^U) v. n. To waste or melt away. Ray. [r.] 
Bm'Art'ly, od. In a smart manner ; vigorously ; wittily. 
8 MXRT'-Mdlf-9Y,vs. Money used In tbe recruiting service, 
or money paid to recruits. Crabb, [fMoney paid for re- 
demi^n from military servica. Smart.] 

SBlXRT'Kiipss, n,. Quality of being smart ; quickness ; vig- 
or ; liveliness; briskness ; wittlness. 

BmXsh, V. [smoeeere, It.| seAtasfssea, Ger.] [i. smashbu ; 
w, tiiAfHiiro,sMASHBD.] To dssb With violence ; to break 
*n pieces^ ^ ^ . 

SaiXsH,* n. A crash ; state of being crushed. Broekett, 
BMXaa'JFb,^ a. He or that which smashes. F. Mag, 
tSxXRCS, V. ». To have a taste ; to smack. Hoaieter. 
BrXtch, a. [corrupted from amaek,] Taste j tinctura j 
twang ; smack, akak, A kind of Wed. [».] 

BMlT'Tf R, V, n, ri. sRATTBaan ; pp, smattrrivo, skat- 


Tsasn.] To have a taelo; to bavo a sliglit, super* 
ficial knowledge; to ttJk rapeirficially. Swift, 

SMXT'TgJt, a. Superfloial or slighi kaowledire' Tbmpla, 
SMXT'TgR-jgR, a. One who has a superficial knowledgo 
SMXT^TgiR-XN«, a. BupOTftelal knoa^fs. Bp, iiatt, 
Sm£ar, (smdr) e. a. [smeerea, TeuL] [i sHaAman; mu 
sMSAaino, SMBAWSD.] To overtpraad with aomething 
unctuous or adhesive ; to bwmear ; to soil ; to contami- 
nste; to daub. 

SMfiAR, a. An ointment ; any fat liquor or inioe. [&.] 
Sm£ar'dXb,v a. A species of fiat-fish. Oralb, 

Sm£ar^Y, (smSrie) a. Dauby , adhesive. Bowe, 

SmIath, (smfitb) a. A sea-fowl. Howe. 

SmBc^lIte,* a. (Min,) A sort of friller*M earth. Smart. 

! fSMfifm, V. a. To smoke. See Smutch. 

BM£a-MXT'lc, a. [ojuil^pu.] Soapy { detersive. Hatley, [b.] 
Sm£ll, V. a. [I. •MBLT or smsllbd i pp. smbiaino, imblt, 
or •Msu.Bo.] To perceive by the sense of smell, or by 
the nose ; to And out by mental sagacity. 

Sm&ll, V. n. To affect the sense of smell ; to have any par- 
ticular scent ; to smack of something ; to exercise Uto 
sense of smell ; to exercise sagacity. 

Sm£ll, a. The sense which resides in the membrane that 
lines the nostrils ; the sense of which tbe nose is the or- 
gan ; the power of smelling ; scent ; odor. 

SmEll'^Kj One who smelu : — the organ of smeRing. 
Sm&ll^f£ast, a. A parasite ; one who haunts good ta- 
bles. South. 

SmEll'inq, n. Act of one who smells ; the sense by which 
smells are perceived ; smell. 

SMfiLL'fNCh-BfrT^TLS,* n. A bottle impregnated with some- 
thing to stimulate tbe noee or gratify tbe smell. HsA. 
SmElt, Lbep. from SmelL See Bmkll. 

SmElt, n. A small sea-fish. [A young salmon. BrodkaU.'] 
SmElt, v. a. [malta, Icel. ; amaeUa, rnieUa, Su. Goth.] T& 

SMELTED ; pp. SMBLTmO, SMELTED.] To melt, OS OTe, »f 
the purpo^ of refining and extracting metal. 

SmElt'er, a. One who smelts. 

SmElt^INO,* a. The operation of reducing ores to the me- 
tallic state. Ure. 

SmErk, V. n. To smile wantonly or pertly; to fown; to 
smirk. See Smikx. 

SmErk. n. A fawning smile. Ld. CkeHet^dd. Bee Smibs. 
SmErk'y, a. Nice ; smart ; janty. I^enaer. [r.] 

SmEr^LIN, n. A fish. Annoorth. 

SmeV^,* (smfi) a. (Omitk.) A sea-bird or diver, of tbe go- 
nuB mergua. Brando. 

SmIck'eK) V. n. [smidbra, Swed.] To smirk ; to look amo- 
rously or wantonly. Beraey. 

SMlCK'Eit-lMO, a. A look of amorous inclination. Drydan* 
fBMlCK'ET, n. The under garment of a woman ; smock. 
fSMlD'DY, n. [ackmtdtef Oer.] The shop of a smith ; a sniitb- 
ery ; a smitiiy. 

SmIft,* n. A match of paper, or other light combustible 
substance, for firing a charge of powder, as k> a mine ; a 
fhse. Ure. 

fSMiGHT, (smit) V. a. To smite. Spenser. 

SmIl'a-ciive,v a. A vegetable principle peculiar to arndax 
aaraapariUa. JFVoaeis. [P. Cye. 

BmPlax^* a. rii.] (Bot.) A genus of plants ; sarsaparilla. 
SxIls, V. a. [amuylanj Teut. ; amtla, Dan. k Swed.] [t. 
SMILED ; pp. SMI LI no, SMILED.] To express pleasure, kind- 
ness, Jove, or gladness, by tbe countenance ; conuary to 
frown t •— to express slight contempt by the look : — to look 

S y or foyous ; to look with favor or apisrobation ; to be 
rurable or propitious {R.j 

BmIle, V. a. To awe with a contemptuous smile. Toua^. 
SmIle, n. Act of smiling ; a look of pleasiure or kindaeos ; 
gay or joyous appearance. 

Smile' WL,’*' a. iSilI of smiles; smiling. Ch. Ob. [R.] 
SmIl'e^ s. One who smiles. Young. 

SxlL'fifG,* a. Expressing kindness, love, or pleasure. 
SmIl'INO-LY, ad. With a look of pleasure. Boyla, 
SmIl'img-nEm,* a. The quality of being smiling. Byron. 
tSMlLT, V. a. [corrupted from amek, or melt.] Mortmor, 
SmYrgu, V. a. [ii 8M1BCHBO ; pp. sMiacMino, smieoheo.] 
To cloud ; to ousk ; to soil ; to smutch. Shak, 

SmYrk, V. n. [t. SMIRKED , pp. sMiRxi no, SMIRKED.] To smllo 
wantonly, affbctedly, or pertly ; to look afiTectedly kind. 
SmIrk, a. A fawning or affected smile ; a soft look. 

SmIt, p. txoia Smtte. ^ Smite. 

SMiTE, V. a. [l smote.; pp. smitiwo, sMiTTsn or smit. «» 
Omt is little used.] To Xrlke ; to kill ; to destfoy to 
afflict; toebasten:—- to affbet with some passton. 

BmIte, V. n. To Xrlke ; to collide. Makum. 

SmItb, a. A Mow. Farmer* [Local. England.] 

SmIt'^r, n. One who smites. Jaaiah. 

SMITH, a. [amid, Sax. ; soXsNd, Ger.] One who forges 
with a hammer ; one who works in metals, as gold, sil- 
ver, copper, iron, dse. ; a workmus generally. 
tSMlTH, V. a. To beat into shape, as a smith. CAaaaetr, 
SmItu'cbXft, a. The art of a smith. MalaigA, {r.} 
SmIth'er-Y, r. The iteop of a smith; smiihy ; ettUiy; 
work perfogmed In a smith’s s1m|l^ Buake. 
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n. The art or «ct of working a man of iron. 
BillTH'y,*. The shop of a smith ; smitbery ; stithy. Uryrfsa. 
SmITT. a. Fine clayey ore or ochre used fbr marking sheep. 
fVo^tDord. 

SMfT'TEN, (smtt'tn)p. fVom Smite. Struck. See Smite. 
Smit'tle, e. a. To infect. Oroae. [Local, England.] 
SmIt't-e, / «. Infectious ; contagious. JBrocketL [North 
SMlT'TLisfi, j of England.] 

SMdcK, n. The under garment of a woman ; a shift. — It is 
used ludicrously, in composition, for fsomething relating 
to women , as, ewocAt-loyalty, smocfc-treason. D^den. 
Sm6c;k'-faced, (-fist) a. Pale-faced ; maidenly. Addison. 
Sm6ck'fr6ck, n. A laborer’s round frock ; a gabardine. 
tSMdcK'Ll^ss, a. Wanting a smock. Chaucer. 
Sm6ck'-Mill,* n. A windmill, of which the top only 
turns to meet the wind. Francis. 

Smok'a-BLE ,♦ o. Capable of being smcAced. Fo. Qa. Rev. 
SMdKE, n. The visible effluvium, vapor, or sooty exhala- 
tion, arising from wood and other substances m a state of 
combustion , sooty vapor. 

6m5k£, V. n. [t. $MOK£D, op. iMOKiiro, 8MOKCO.] To emit 
smoke , to emit a dark exhalation by heat or fire , to burn , 
to be kindled : — to move very fast, so as to raise dust 
like smoke : — to exhale the vapor of burning tobacco; — 
to smell or hunt out , to suffer , to be punished. 

BMdKE, V. a. To foul or scent by smoke ; to dry and cure 
by smoke , to expel by smoke. [To smell out , to find out. 
5AaA.l — [op6x . To sneer, to ridicule to the face. Ad- 
diaon.j 

Smoke'-dried,* (-drid) a. Dried by smoke. Irving. 
0m5ke'-dr?, V. a. To dry by smoke. Mortimer. 
8m5ke'~JAcx,‘*' n. A machine turned round by the ascent 
of smoke, or by a rising current in a chimney. Booth, 
8m5ke'l,:i^s8, a. Having no smoke. Pope. 

BMdK'^R, One who smokos. 

SMdKE '"S ail, n. A small sail hoisted against the fore- 
mast, when a ship rides head to wind, to give the smoke 
of the galley an opportunity to rise. Mar. Diet. 
8m5'K|-LY, nd. 8o us to be fhll of smoke. Sherwood. 
BMo'Kj-Nfisa,* n. The state of being smoky. Ash. 
SMd'KiNG,* n. The act of one who smokes. Oent Mag. 
BMd^Ky, a. Emitting smoke ; full of smoke ; fumid , hav- 
ing the appearance or nature of smoke , dark ; obscure. 
SMddR, )v. a. To suffocate , to smother. More. [Local, 
BMdBE, I England.] 

BMddTU, a. Even on the surface ; not rough , level , hav- 
ing no aspenties , plain , glossy : — moving equably, with- 
out obstruction i gently flowing i voluble : — bland , mild ; 
adulatory. 

BMddTH, n. Smooth part of any thing, f/en. xxvil. 

8HddTH, V. a. [i IMOOTHED , pp, IMOOTHiao, IMOOTHED.] 

To make smooth , to level , to make easy , to make flow- 
ing ; to podliate ; to soften ; to calm ; to mollify , to ease ; 
to sdfteu with blandishment. See Soothe. 
SMddTH'-cHlfrNBD,* (-chind) a. Having a smooth chin , 
beardless. Drayton. 

BMddTU'EN, (-tnn) v. a. To make smooth ; to smooth. 
SWLddTH^ipR, n. One who smooths. Bp. Percy. 
SsrddTH'-FACED, (-fast) a. Having a soft or smooth face. 
SMddTH'-HAlRED,* (-hArd) a. Having smooth hair. MiUon. 
SMd67H'livo-'Pi.XN£,*}i. A fine, short finifhmg-plane. Ash. 
SMddTH^L.y, odl In a smooth manner , not roughly •$ even- 
ly ; without obstruction ; easily , readily , mildly. 
8MddTH'NK8S, n. State of being smooth ; evenness ; free- 
dom from roughness or asperity ; softness , gentleness. 
8 bi66th’-t6noued,* (-tiingd) a. Using flattery j adulato- 
ry, 8ea^. 

8m6te, f. from Smite. See Smite. 

SMdTH'l^B, (smQth'er) v. a. [i. smothered; pp. smothbb- 
iso, SMOTHERED.] To suffocate with smoke, or^ exclu- 
sion of the air , to suppress , to stifle. ^ 

SxdTH^ipR, (smfith'^r) V. u. To smoke without vent j to 
be suppressed, kept close, or siifTocated. 

SMdVH'ipR, (smntfl^^r) n. Smoke ; thick dust, SAak. 
tSMbOcH, V. a. To salute ; to kiss. Stubbes. 
cMdUL^DilpR,^ V. n [L smouldered ; pp. smouldbeiho, 
•MOULDERED.] To bum oud smoke without flame or vent. 
Sir fV. Seott, 

SMdUL'Di^R,* n. Smoke smothered. Oaseoigne, 
8MdUL'D7E-li«»,p. a. Burning and smoking without vent. 
Ihyden. 

^MOUL^DRy, a. Smouldering. Spenser. 

BmD0, a, Nice ; spruce ; dressed with affectation of nice- 
ness ; affectedly smart. Spectator. jTColtoqaial or low.] 
tSMOo, V. a. To adorn ; to sprueeu Ohapmtat, 

BMfio'eLE, (smtig^fl) «. a. \mokkdenj O.] [w sMUoaLso ; 
pp. sMurmLiRo, sMuooLBD.j To Imflort or export goods 
without paying the customs or duties ; to import orex|KNt 
UDlawftuiy ; to manage or convey secretly. 

8Mfle'»LBD,* (sii&g'gid) p. s. Imported withoot having j 
the duties paid. j 

Bx&o^»x.yR, n. One who smuggles. j 

n. The offence of importing goods Witbont 
payinf the dntiet chargeable upon them by the laws. 


SxDa'Ly, tuL Neatly ; sprucely. Gap- [M.J 
SM(tG'll!$88, m. SpruceneM ; neatness. fiAensetd. [iLl 
SMfl'Ly, a. Louki^moothly. demure. [Cumberland, Eng.] 
SmCt, n. [smettSf jD.] A spot made with soot or coal, or 
the like ; mildew , a disease incidental to corn, causing 
it to form bails filled with black powder, a sort of 
ftingus; mildew: — obscenity. 

AKOT, V. a. [l SMUTTED, pp. SMUTTIRO, SMUTTED.] To 

stain; to mark with soot or coal, to soil: — to taint 
wfth mildew. 

SiiOt, V. n. To gather mould or smut. MorUmsr. 

IjSMOTCH, [smfich, S. fV. P. J. F. K. Sm. ; smach, Ja.] 
V. a. To black with smoke ; to smut : to soil. Shak. 
(ISmDtch,* n. A foul spot ; smut ; a black soilure. Cowper. 
BmDt'-MIll,* 7l a contrivance to cleanse grain ftum 
smut or dust. Farm. Fscy, 

SmDt'ti-ly, ad. In a smutty manner ; blackly. 
BmDt’tpnEss, n. State of being smutty or dirty. 
SmDt'tv, a. Soiled or tainted with smut, dirty, foul: — 
obscene , not modest. 

SnXck, n. A share ; a part taken by compact ; as, “ to go 
snodtu,” to share together. Pope. Blight, hasty repast 
SnXck'et, n. A hasp. Sherwood. [R.] Bee Bmeor. 
BnXc'QT, n. A fish. Ainsworth. 

SnXf'FLE, (snaffl) n, A bridle which crosses the nose, or 
which consists of a slender bit or bit-mouth. Shak. 
SnXf'FLE, (snaffl) v. a. [i. skaffled ; pp. snakfliro, 
SNAFFLED, j To bridle ; to hold as in a bridle , to manage. 
SnXci, n. [se/tneeXsR, Ger. j A Jag, or short protuberance ; 
a knot ; a knob , a knar] : — a tooth, in contempt Prior. 
— A tree having its roots fastened in the bottom of a river, 
or a branch of a tree thus fastened , — common in the 
Mississippi and some of its tributaries. FltnL 
SnXg, v.a. [t. siTAOOso; pp. sRAQaiira, snaooed.1 To hew 
roughly with an axe. 7'odd. To cut off the branches, 
knots, or protuberances of trees. Carr. To stop, upset, or 
wreck, as a boat or vessel, by a tree or snag m a river. 
FUnL ^e Snao, r. 

SnXo'j& 12 :d, a. Full of snags or protuberances; snaggy. 
SNXo'jey, a. Pull of snags or points. [Testy. Orose.^ 
BnXil, (snal) n. A slimy insect or reptile of different 
varieties, some of -which are covered with shells ; a slug : 
— the emblem of slowness , a sluggish person. 
SnAil'-ClXv-¥R, n. A pliint or hi>rb. 

Snail'-Feo^-^R,* n. A plant and flower. Smart. ' 
Snail'-lIke, a. Resembling a snail , moving slow. 
Snail'>fAc£D,* (snal'pilst) a. Moving slow, as a snail. 
Shak. 

Snail'-ShEll,* r. The covering of the snail. Ash. 
Snail'-Tr£-fo1l, n. An annual plant. 

Snake, n. [snoca, Sax., snake, D.J A serpent;— the gen- 
eral name of serpents, whether narmless or venomous ; 
but specially a ser^nt of the oviparous kind, whose 
bite is harmless, as distinguished from a viper. 
SnAke'-qourd,* r (Bot.) An annual plant. Crabb. 
SNAKE'-KddT, 7L A species of fibrous, aromatic, bitterish 
medicinal root, growing in Virginia, Carolina, dec. 
Snake ’s -hEad, r. A plant and flower. 

Snake'- ATONE,* n. (Jlfm.) The ammonite. Hamilton. 
BnAkb'-wE£d, r. Ad annual plant ; bistort. 
SnAke'-wood, (-wfid) n. The wood of the strychnos 
eolubrina, supimsed to be an antidote to the poison of cer- 
tain snakes 

SnAk'jsh,* a. Like a snake ; snaky. R Ervmg. 

SnA'kv, o. Abounding in, or resembling, snakes. 

SnXp, e. a. [i. srapped or snapt; pp. srappiro, snapped 
or sifAPT.] To break at once; to break short, to strike 
with a sharp sound , to bite ; to catch suddenly : — to treat 
with sharp language. 

BnXp, V. n. To break short; to fall asunder; to break 
without bending , to make an effort to bite with eager- 
ness : — to utter sharp language , to snarl. 

SnAf, n. A sudden breaking; an attempt to seize orUhe; 
a quick, eager bite : — a sharp noise : — a catch ; a small 
lock ; — a greedy fellow ; — a snapper. 

SnXp'-drX&- 9N. n. A perennial plant, called also ealps- 
snoiU and toad-fax t — a child’s play, called also ^p~ 
dragon. Bee Flap-ora oorr. 
tSNXP'HAMCE, R. A kind of firelock. Shelton. 

SnXp'prr, r. One who snaps : — a sea-fish. 

SnXp'pish, a. Eager to bite; snarling; surly; waspish) 
peevish; tart; irascible; sharp in reply. 

6NXp'p)SH-Ly, od. In a snappish manner ; peevishly. 
BNXP'pisH-N£ss, n. duality of being snappish ; tartneaa. 
SNXp'py,* a. Same as snappish. Sir E. Brydres. 
BnAp'sXck, n. [snappsackf owed.] A soldier^ bag; — more 
usually knapsack. SontA. [Snap. 

SnXpt,* i. k. p. Sometimes used for snapped. Pope. Bee 
fSNXR, V. n. [sRorrsR, Teut.] To snarl. Censor. 

SnAbje, «. [pEsra, Swed. 4r Icel. ) eners, Dan.) Any tbhii 
set to catch an animal ; a gin ; a trap ; a net ; a noose } 
any thing by which one is entrapped or ensnared. 

BnAre, V. a. [i sNAiEO ; pp. sHARiRe, snaebd.] To en- 
trap ; to enta^le ; to enenare. Milton, 
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SifAK'^a, N. One who inaret; nn enioarer. Crabbt, 
SnXrl, V. n. [eiuirmij Tout.] [u •ifAnLsojfp. ■iVARUifo, 
•ifAitt.Kp.J To growl u an Mgiy dog or other animal ; to 
gnarl ; to apeak roughly or hiiimly. 

6nXrl, 9 o. To entente ; to embarraaa ; to twiat. Mp, 
OroaoMr. 

SmXrl,* n. entanglement aa in twisted thread: — a 
quarrel ; an angry contest HolUnoew. [Provincial in Eng- 
land, and colloquial in the United States.] 

n. One who snarls , a quarrelsome fellow. 
BnAe'v, a. Tending to ensnare : insidious. Drydetu 
tSNXsT, n. The snuff of a candle. Bacon. 

SnXtch, t. a. [ona^CHf Teut.] [t. aiTATCHso; pp. skatcm- 
lira, BnATCHBD.] To catch eagerly or violently, to seize 
hastily ; to grasp ; to gripe. 

SnXtch, V. n. To bite, or catch, eagerly at sometliing. 
SnXtch, n. A hasty catch ; a short fit or turn of vigorous 
action ; a small or broken part Spectator. A quip ; a 
shuffling answer. Shak. [A hasty rejmst BostoelL — Scot- 
land.] 

SnXtch'-Bl6ck,* n. (JVoiit) A sort of pulley in a ship. 
Mar. Diet. 

SNXTCH'Jga, n. One who snatches. Skak. 

SnXtch'|NO-lv, ad. Hastily : with interruption. 

SnXth,'*' n. A bent or crooked handle of a scythe. — It is 
so written in the United States. Ray and Oroae spell the 
word with the same meaning snathe ; Aah^ aiuai and sneei ; 
Holloway^ enead and sneathe. In the north of England and 
in Scotland, it is called stud. BrocktU tc Jamieson. 
SnXthe, V. a. To prune ) to lop. BrocketL [North of Eng.] 
fSNXT'TpCK, n. A chip; a slice; a cutting. Oayton. 
Sk£ad,* ft. A ligament, a line or string. Tracts.-^ A 
handle for a scythe. Ask. See Snath. 

SjvJsax, (snSk) v. n. [t. snbaxsd; pp. eifSAKitta. snkaksd.] 
To creep slyly ; to come or go as if afraid to be seen ; to 
behave with meanness and servility ; to crouch ; to 
truckle. 

tBN£AK, (snek) V. a. To hide; to conceal. Wake. 

8n£ak, (snSk) n. A sneaking, moan fellow. QlanciLle. 
Sn£aK'-cGp, n. Sneaker. Shak. See Snbakup. 

SNEAK'JgiR, n. One who sneaks ; a sneak. — A small drink- 
ing-cup. Spectator. [Local, Eng.] 

Sm£ak'in€ 1 , a. Servile , mean ; low ; covetous , niggard- 
ly , meanly parsimonious. 

SnEak'ing-ly, ad. In a sneaking manner , meanly, 
SNfiAK'lNG-Nfiss, n. Niggardliness; meanness. Boyle, 
tSwfiAKs'By, n. A sneaking fellow ; a sneak. Barrow, 
tSNfiAK'VP, n. A sneaker, a paltiy, sneaking fellow. 
Shak. 

ISnEap, (snSp) V. a. To reprimand , to check , to nip. Skak. 
fSNfiAP, (snSb) n. A reprimand , a check. Shak. 
tSNfiB, V. a. To check ; to chide ; to snib Spenser. 
oNficK, n. The lah'h or bolt of a door. Kay. [Local, Eng.] 
S3tficK'?T,* n. A string to draw up the latch of a door. 
Bailey. [Local, Eng.] 

Sn£d,* n. The handle of a scythe. Brackett. See Snath. 
Sn£d, V, a. See Snathe. 

Sn££,* n. A knife: — “Snick and mss,” a combat with 
knives. Ash. [A cant phrase.] 

Sn££d, 71. The handle of a scythe. Evelyru See Snath. 

SnEER, «. 71. [i. BNEEIIED ; pp. 8NEEBINO, SNEERED.] To 

Show contempt by outward manner, as by turning up the 
nose ; to insinuate contempt by covert expressions ; to ut- 
ter something with grimace ; to scoff, to gibe; to jeer. 
SbtCEr, n. An expression of contemptuous ridiciiie by look 
or by words , ludicrous scorfi , jeer ; gibe , scoff, derision. 
tSN££R, V. a. To sneer at , to jeer, TAyer. 

Sn££r'^R, 71. One who sneers or shows contempt. 
[SnEEr'pOl, a. Given to sneering , sneering. Shenstotu. 
SnEEr'INO-lv, ad. In a sneering or scornful manner, 
SnEEZE, C. n. [l SNEEZED, pp, SNEEZING, SllTEEZED,] To 
emit, spasmodically and audibly, breath and moisture, 
from irritation of the inner membrane of the nose. Bacon. 
Sn^ZE, n. Act of one who sneezes , sternutation. 
SnUze'wort, (snSz'wiirt) n. A sternutatory plant. 
SnEEz'INO, n. Act of sneezing , sternutation, [Lve, 

•BnCll, a. [snel, Sax. , snelloj It.] Nimble , active ; lively, 
SnEt, 71. The fat of a deer. Bailnj. [A hunter’s term.] 
[SnE’X^, (sna) The old preterit of Snow. Snowed. Chancer. 
fSNfB, V. a. To check , to reprimand ; to snub. Chaucer' 
Snick, n. A small cut or mark ; — a latch. SeeSNBCE.— 
Snick and snee^ a combat with knives. 

Snick'^E, r. n. [t. bnicicered , pp. snickering, snick- 
ered.] To laugh in a sly or half-euppressed manner; 
to laugh in one’s sleeve ; to titter ; to snigger. Batloy. 

AnIPF, V. n. ft, SNIFFED ; pp. SNIFFING, SNIFFED.] To dfRW 

breath audibly up the nose ; to snuff. 8w{ft 
Sniff, v. a. To draw in with the breath ; to snuff, [j^] 
SnIpF, 71. Act of sniffing ; perception by the nose. fFarton, 
SnIft, 9 . n. To snort ; to snuff up. JohneoTi. [R.] 

SnIft, n. A moment. HoUoway. [Local, England.] 
SnIfT'ING-VXlve,*!!. a valve in a steam-engine, so called 
“because the air makes a noise, every time it blows 
through it, like a man snifting with a cold.” Francis. 
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SNla. a. A kind of Orass, [Local. England.] 
SnIo'abr, 9. n. To sneer ; to giggle with Ul-nature. Forftf 
HLoca).] To snicker. Badsy. See Snickjik. 

SnIo^GLB, 9. a. To tish for eels. Waitsm, 

SNlG'aLE, 9. a. To catch ; to snare. Beawn. St PL 
SnTp, V, a. [mippes, Teut.] [i. sniffed ; pp. sniffing, 
SNIFFED.] To cut or cllo at once with scissors, Arbutknou 
Snip, ft. A single cut with scissors ; a small shred ; a share ; 
a paring , a portion , snack. Wisstnan, A tailor, in con- 
tempt. 

SnIpe, n. [scAsqjps, Ger. ; sitm, D.] A small grallotorial 
bird, or a oird with a long, 8l.inder bill, which frequents 
marshes : — a fool , a blockhead. Shak, 

SnIp'p^E, n. One who snips. 

tSNlP’pj^T, R. A small part ; a share ; a snip Sadibras, 
SnIp'snXp, ft. r^a cant word formed by reduplication of 
snap,] A tart dialogue, with quick rej^ies ; angry returL 
Pope. 

SnIp'snXp,* a. Short and quick; smart. Ch, Ob. 
tSNiTE, n. A snipe. Carew. 

Snite, V. a. (Scotland) To blow the nose. — “ To snite tha 
candle*’ is to snuff it. Grew. 

SnIthe, or SnIth’y, a. Sharp; piercing; cutting:— ap- 
piiedsto the wind. Carr. [Locals England.] 

SnIv'el, (sniv'vl) ft. Snot ; the running of the nose. 
SnIv'el, (sniv'vl) V. n. [». snivelled, pp. snivelling, 
SNIVELLED.] To ruu Rt the nose ; to cry, as a child ; to 
complain. 

SnIv'el-LBR, (snlv'vl-^r) ». One who snivels, SroiA. 
SnIv'el-lIno,* n. A crying through the nose ; complaint. 
8 nIV'el-lv, fsnlv'vl-?) a. Snotty ; pitiful ; whining. Todd, 
Sn5d, or 8n66d, r. A fillet ; a ribbon. [Loco), England.] 
SnOd, a. Trimmed, smorsth : sly , cunning , demure t 
— snug. BrocktU, [North of England.] 

SN5dK, V. n. [snoka, Swad.] To lurk , to lie in ambush, 
ScotL [r.] 

SnGOze,* V. R. To slumber. — R. A short natL Palmer, 
[Pjovineial in England, and colloquial in the U. S.] 
fSNORE, V. 71 . [snorc/cea, Teut.: soAnarcAsa, Ger.] [i, 
snored; pp. SNORING, SNORED.] To hroatlie hara and 
audibly through the nose, as in sleep. 

8n5re, 71. The noise of one who snores ; audible respira- 
tion made through the nose in sleep, 

Snor'?r, n. One who snores, 

Snor'jng,* r. Noise made through the nose In sleep. 
Snort, v. tl [snoreken, Teut.l [i. snorted ; pp. snorting, 
SNORTED.] [ffo snore Bp, Taylor,] To blow through the 
nose, as a high-mettled horse. 
fSNGHT, V. a. To turn up in nnger or derision. Chancer, 
Snort'ER, 71, One who snorts. Sherwood, 

Snokt'ing, n. Act of blowing through the nose, os a 
horse. 

Sn6t, 71, [snot, Teut.] The secretion or mucus of the nose. 
Sn6t, V, n. To blow the nose. Sw{ft. [Vulgar.] 

Sn6t't?r, V. TL To snivel , to sob or cry. Orose. [Local, 

I England.] 

SN6T'Ty, a. Full of snot , dirty , mean. Arbnthnot, 

SnoOt, n. [snuyt, Teut.] The nose of a beast , the nose of 
a man, in contempt : — the nozle or end of a hollow pipe. 
SnoOt, V. a. To furnish with a nozle ojr point. Camden, 
Sn60t'?d, a. Having a snout, Beylin, 

SnoOt'v, a. Resembling a beast’s snout. Otmaij. [R.] 
Sn6w, (snS) ». [snaiws, M. Goth , sneeuw, Teut , snaw, Sax, ] 
Congealed watery vapor which falls from the bosom of 
the Htmoaphere in white flakes. — (.AfGia.) A ship with 
two masts. Falconer. 

Snow, v. n, [t. snowed; pp, snowing, snowed. — The 
preterit anew has long been obsolete.] To fall m snow. 
Snow, v. a. To scatter like snow. Donne. 
Snow'-Ap-PLE,* n. A species of apple. Ash, 

8n5w'bAi.i«, r. A round lump of snow, 
Snow'bXll-TrEE,* n A shrub which bears white balls 
or clusters of white flowers , tlie goldor-rose. Crabb. 
SNOw'-BfiR-Ry,* n. A small, ornamental, garden shrub. 

Crabb. [bon. 

SNOW'-B’fRD,* n, A bird seen in the time of snow. Aadu- 
Sn6w'-BR0th, tl Very cold liquor. Shak, 
Snow'-bGnt-ING,* tl a bird seen in winter. Pennant, 
Sn5w'-cr6^ned, (-krdfind) a. Crowned willi snow. 
Sn6w'de£p, r. a plant or herb, 

Bnow'-drIft,* 7l a drift or heap of snow. Dr, Holmes, 
Sn6w'dr6p, 71 . A plant and very earlv white flower. 
Bn5w'-flXke,* tl a small mass of falling snow. .fodreU, 
Sudw'vhtCK,* TL A bird ; tfib snow-bunting. Bo'tlh, 
Sn6w'18H,* a. Resembling snow ; snowy. Warner. 
Snow'-lIke, a. Resembling snow. 

Sn6w'-sh5e,* n. A shoe, or light, broad macbinis, as«« 
for travelling on deep snow. TrumbuU, 

Sn5w'-slIp,* n. A large mass of snow which slips down 
firom a mountain or elevated place. Smart, 
Snow'-stobm,* r. A storm attended with snow. Holmes, 
SnSw'-whIte, (snfi'bwlt) a. White ns snow. Chaucer, 
SNdw'Y, a. Resembling or partaking of snow ; white likq 
snow ; abounding with snow ; pure os snow ; white. 
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6n0b, n. D.] A jag } a mag j a knot in wood ; a 

nub. 

SNdB. «. a. [MMbhOy 6wed.] ft. sifuaBso ; fp. fimaBiifo, 
•iroBBBD.l To check ; to reunmand. TatUr. To nip. Ray. 

BbCB, V. n. [seJinauben, Oer.J To mb convulsively. BaUey. 

(-nbzd) a. Having a flat or short nose. 

tSNdD^Ei V. n. To lie close or snug ; to snuggle. Herbert, 
n. A miser: a curmudgeon. Aeekam. 

BNdFF) n. [anuffem^ Teut.J [SmelL StitAetey.] A candle al- 
most burnt out ; the fired or charred wick of a candle 
remaining after the flame. [Resentnrent expressed by 
snihing ) perverse resentment. Shak.] Powdered tobacco 
taken by the nose. 

SnOff, V. a. Teut.] [i. sircrrxD ; pp. sbuffiko, 

SNUFFED.] To draw in with the breath , to inhale ; to 
scent : — to crop the candle. 

BnDff, V. b. To snort ; to draw breath by the nose. JDry- 
den. To sniff in contempt. JtfaL il. 

SNDFF'B6Xy n. A box in which snuff is carried. Su>^fl. 

SnDff'^R) n. One who snuffs. 


breathe hard through the nose. 

SnDf'flbr, n. One who snuffles. 

SnOp^fles,* n. pL Obstruction in the nose. Smart, 

SnOff'-mak-i^R,* n. One who makes snuff. Jlah. 

QjiGTV'TAK-^Ry n. One who takes snuff. T\itler. 

8nDff'tAk-jno,* b. The practice of taking snuff. Aeh, 

SnGff'Y, o. Grimed with snuff: —.sulky. Jarnteson, 

SbDgk, V, n.lentfer, Dan.] [i. skuooed } pp. sNUGOiiro, 
bnuooxdO To lie close ^ to snuggle. Suln^, 

BnGo, a. Close ; convenient and comfortable ; neat ; com- 
pact and warm : — concealed ; closely sly. Batley. 

n. A snug place or dwelling. Basil HaU. [R.] 

BnOo^ULE, (-gl) V. n, [t. iKuoaLEO jot. snugoliko, ikuo- 
ouBD.] To lie close j to lie warm. Bosley. 

SnCo'i-f?,* t>. a. To make snug. C. Lamb. [R.] 

SNGd'lfYf ad. In a snug manner j closely. 

». State of being snug. Warton. 

'So, ad. [soo^ D. ; so^ Ger.] In like manner, preceded or fol- 
lowed by os ‘—to such a degree , in such a manner, fol- 
lowed by that t — in the same manner , thus , if thus j the 
same j this is the state ; at this j in the same degree , in 
this manner,* therefore j for this reason , in consequence 
of this; on these terms; noting a conditional petition, 
answered by as ; provide that , in like manner ; noting 
concession of one proposition and assumption of another, 
answering to os. — & mmetimes returns the sense of a 
word or sentence going before, and is used to avoid repe- 
tition } as, “ The two brothers were valiant, but the el- 
der was more so.’’ — It notes a kind of abrupt beginning ; 
well. — It sometimes is little more than an expletive, 
though It implies some latent or surd comparison. — A 
word of assumption ; thus be it. — A form of petition. — 
So forth, more of the like kind. — So much as, however 
much. — So so, indifferently j not much amiss nor well. 
— So then, thus then it is that j therefore. 

SdAR, (Sbk) V. a. [t. SOAKSDJpp. SOAKING, SOAKED.] To 

macerate in any moisture ; to steep j to keep wet till 
the moisture is imbibed ; to drench j to imbibe j to im- 
brue J to macerate : — to drain. Bacon. 

BOak, (s5k) V. n. To lie steeped in moisture ; to enter by 
degrees into pores : — to drink intemperately. Locke. 

B6AK'j^q'E,* n. Act of soaking j state of being soaked. P. 
Mag. 

S5ak^ER} b. One who soaks : a great drinker. 

BOAK'y,^ or SdcR/y,* a. Moist on the surface j steeped in 
water , soggy. Forby. 

BdAL, n. See Sole. 

SdAP, (sdp) n. fsapo, L.] A chemical compound of oily 
substances with potash or alkaline substances, prepared 
for the purposes of washing, shaving, dec. 

85AP^BfiR-RY--TR££,* n. A species of tree j sapindus. It 
bears a berry used in washing. Crabb. [.dddwon. 

B5ap^b5Ti>>9R, n. One whose trade it is to make soap. 

SdAP'B5lL-|Na,* n. The business of boiling soap. Ash. 

BdAP'STdME,'*' n. (Min.) Steatite ; a magnesian stone, soft, 
and apparently unctuous to the touch. Brands. 


Boap^sud^,* n. Water imjnregnated with soap. Smart. 

SdAP^woRT, (Bdp^wttrt) R. A genus of plants j bouncing- 
bet : a species of campion. 

B5ap'y> a* Resembling soap ; having the quality of soap. 

SdAR, (s5r) V. n. (Verors, It.] [t. soaseo ; pp. soaring, 
SOARED.] To fly wift ; to tower ; to mount ; to ascend j 
to climb : to mount intellectually j to rise high. 

BdAR, ft. Towering flight j ascent. MtUon. 

SdAR. 0 . Bee Soax. 

SdAR'iNd, n. Act of rising; mounting aloft. 

BdB, V. n. ft. SOBBED J pp, SOBBING, soBBBO.] To hescve au- 
dibly with conirulslve sorrow i to sigh convulsively. 

05b, n, / convulsive sigh j audible expression ef grief or 
sorrow* 

tS6B, ». 0 . To soak j to sop. Mortimer. (A cant word.] 


S5B^BfN0, n. Act of lamenting audibly. Drummond. 
Sd^BBR, a. [sobriw, L. j sobre, Fr.] Temperate, particular- 
ly in liquors; not drunk; abstinent; abstenuous:— not 
mad ; right in the understanding : — moderate * regular ; 
calm t — serious ; grave. 

Sd'Bl^R, V. 0. [t. tOBBRXD ; pp. fOBXaiNO, SOBlBtD.] To 

make sober ; to cure of intoxication ; to calm. 
S5'B]gR-lZB,* V. a. To make sober. O. Crabbe. [R.] 
So^BBR.|ZE,« V. B To become sober. Qrahame. [r.] 
So^BER-iiY, od. In a sober manner ; temperately. 
So'bbr>mImd-9D,* a. Free ftom passion ; calm ; rational. 
Mdton. 

Sd'BBR-MlND^fD-Nfiss, R. Calmness ; refnilarity. Porteus. 
Sd'B^R-Nfiss, %. State of being sober; calmness. 
S6 b-p-l1f'br-oDs,»o. (BoU) producing young plants from 
the root. Loudon. 

Sq-brI'¥«ty» «• [sobriitd. Fr.] State of being sober ; tem- 
perance ; soberness ; calmness ; coolness ; seriousness , 
gravity. 

SojuAiQUET,* (sSb'rS-ka') b. [Pr.] A nickname, or a bur- 
lesque appellation for a nickname. Brands. 

S6c, or Soke, n. (Laio) Jurisdiction, or circuit of jurisdic- 
tion; some liberty or privilege of tenants. — (Md.) A 
leathern receptacle near the stirrup, to receive the end 
of the standard-staff, in a cavalry regiment 
S5 c^A<S^e, n. [see, Fr. ; soeagium, barbarous L.] (Law) A 
tenure of lands by any certain and determinate service, 
distinct from knight’s service : — written also soceage. 
86c'b-(^VRt n. A tenant by socage ; a ookeman. 
So-cj-^-BlL'j-TY, (85-8h$-^bll'9-t9) B. duality of being so- 
ciable ; sociableness. PFarburton, 

S6'ci-a-ble, ( 8 &^ 8 h^ 9 -bl) [sS'sh^-bl, W. P. F. Jo. Sm. ; 
s5'8h^-bl, & J.] a. Fr. ; soeiabUis, L.] Able to 

associate, or to be associated, with : companionable ; 
ready to unite in a general interest ; friendly ; familiar ; 
conversable ; affable ; inclined to company. 

S5^c|-a-ble, (85^8h^»-bl) n. A kind of phadton, or open, 
four-wheeled carriage, with two seats facing each other. 
S5'cf-A-BLE-N£s8, (slVBh^-bl-nes) n. duality of being 
sociable ; inclination to company ; good-fellowship. 
S5^0|-^-BLY, (sd'sh^- 9 -bl 9 ) ad. In a sociable manner; con- 
versably ; as a companion. 

So^ciAL. (sS'shal) a. [socialts, L.] Relating to a general or 
public interest , relating to society : — inclined to associate 
with others; companionable; conversable ; fruniliar, so- 
ciable: — consisting in union or converse with another. 
So'ciAL-I§Mr,* (sO'sh^l-Izm) n. A modern term applied to 
a state of society, divested of the influence of revealed 
religion, and with radical changes in government, ac* 
cording to the principles of Robert Owen. Qu. Rev. 
S5^cial-Ist,* n. An advocate for socialism. Ch. Ob. 
S6-C}-Al'i-TY, (86-8h9^1'94$) n. Socialness. Stems. [R.] 
So'ciAL-iZE,* (85'8h»l-Iz) V. a. To render social : — to reg- 
ulate or conform to the principles of the Socialists. Qu. 
Rev. 

S5'cial-i.y, (B0'8h?il-le) ad. In a social way or manner. 
So'ci^L-Nfess, fsS'sbsil-n^s) n, duality of being social. 
tS6'cj-ATE, (sO'sh^-at) v. n. To associate. Shejford. 
SO-ci'^-TY, n. [soaiti, Fr. , sometas, L.] Union of many 
in one general interest ; fellowship ; community ; com- 
pany ; partnership ; an association formed for the promo- 
tion of some object, either scientifle, literary, religious, 
benevolent, political, or convivial. 

S9-c1n'{-an, n. A follower of Lelius Socinus, and his 
nephew Faustus Socinus, who, In the 16th century, de- 
nied the divinity and prc6xistence of Christ. 

Sp-clN'j-APr, a. Of or belonging to Socinianism. Hurd. 
Sq-cIn'{-AN-I^M, n. The tenets first propagated by Socinus. 
Sp-clN'|-AN-IzE,* V. a. To conform or adapt to Socinian- 
ism. Milner. 

I S5ck, n. [soceus, L. ; soee. Sax. ; soeke, Teut.] Something 
put between the foot and shoe; a short stocking : — the 
■hoe of the ancient comic actors ; — figuratively, comedy, 
as opposed to buskin. [A ploughshare. Ray.] See Soo. 
BdCK'BT, n. [souehette, Fr.] Any hollow that receives 
something inserted; the hollow of a candlestick ; tiie 
receptacle of the eye. 

SdcK'i^T-CHl^'i^L, n. A strong sort of chisel. Moxon, 
SdcK'LBSS, 0 . Wanting socks or shoes. Beaum. 4* FI. 
S5c'LE, rsSk'kl or sS'kl) [sbk'kl, S. Sm. / sS'kl, W. K. Wb.] 
n. (Arch.) A square member or piece of masonry, whose 
breadth is greater than its height, used instead of a ped- 
estal for the reception of a column : — a foot-stand. 
S6 c^man, n, A tenant by socage ; a socager. CoweL Bee 

SOKEMAE. 

65c^MAi*r-RY» [seAemoiins, low L.] Free tenure by soc- 
age. Cowd. 

Sde^pMB, a. (Eng. lam) A costom of tenants to grind corn 
at their lord’s null. CemeL [Slmart. 

S5o'P-Tr1ne,« o. Relating to Socotra ; at, Soeotrine aloes. 
Sp-€RXt'IO, la. Reiatmt to Boemtes. — The Sooratie 
Sp-ORXT’i-OAi<, i method of arguing is that which pro- 
ceeds by imtting questions to the opponent, so as to draw 
from him an aomission of the thing to be proved. 
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ltd. With the Socratical mode or mao- 

ner. 

6^'EdL.Tlfic, a. The phlloaophy or doctrine of Socratee. 
S6o'E4-TteT, n. A disciple of Bocrates. Martin, 

Bod, n. froed, D.] A green turf: a clod with graai on it. 
65 d, €, Made of turf or sods. Ctmiutt^Aem. 

B6 d, i. ft-om Seethe, Seethed. Bee Sbsthx. 

85^d^ n, (Chen,) A mineral alkali or a fixed alkali; an 
oxide of sodium, commonly obtained from the ashes of 
marine plants ; natron. 

BO'd^lItb,* n. (ACn.) A mineral composed chiefly of 
silica, alumina, and soda. Braude, 

6o-DXt.^l-Ty, n. IsodaiUif Fr.] A fellowship j a fraternity. 
StUlingdeeL 

S6 'd^-WX'tbii,ii, Water impregnated with carbonic acid 
gas; — so csilled because fr^uently prepared by mixing 
together, in water, the carbonate of soda and tartaric or 
citric acid. 


SdD^DiQir, (~dn) ». from Seethe, Seethed. Shak, See Sxethe. 

SOd'DV, «. Turiy ; flifl of sods. Cotgrave, 

B6 d'^i^ [sdd'er, S,W.J,E. F, Ja. R. Wb . ; sO'd^r, P. ,* sA'- 
dfr, K, £fni.j «. a, [souderj Fr.] [u booeebd , pp. sooxa- 
iNo, iODERED.] To Unite or fasten with a metallic ce- 
ment ; to solder. — It is generally written eolder. See 
Boudxe. 

BOd'^B, n. Metallic cement ; solder. Collier. 

S5'D}-tJM,* tt. (Chem,) The metallic base of soda, discov- 
ered by Sir H. Davy, in 1808. It is a substance much re- 
sembling potassium. Brandt. 

86D'pM-iTB,* n. One guilty of sodomy. Aeh. 

85d-pic-It^)-C4Z.,*^ a, Aelati^ to sodomy. Asih. 

BfrD^Q-Stv,'^ n. The sin of Solfem ; unnatural crime. Aah, 

SdE, n. A luge wooden bucket or tub; a cowl. Afore. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

SfrE'FfiL,* n. As much as a soe will hold. H, More. 

Bp-tv'EE, ad. A word usually joined with a pronoun or 
adverb, as loko, lokot, koto, Ac., giving a wider extent of 
meaning ; as, ukoeoeoer, wkatsoeoer^ howeoever. 

Bd'F4.f n. [eo/flt, Per.] pL [An alcove used in 

Eastern countries.] A long, soft, easy seat, with cushions. 

8 &f'F}T,* n. (Arch.) A ceiilng with cross-beams and orna- 
mented compartments: — the ornamented under part of 
a larmier or drip. Orabb. 

SC'Ft,* (sS'ft) n. [Per.] pL s5'f1i^ A religious person 
among the Mahometans, otherwise called a deroue or der~ 
vtsh, Brande. — Written also eophi and eoofce. 

n. The religious or mystical doctrines of the so- 
fls. Brande. 

Sfrp'lTE,* n. Bee fforriT. Tanner. 

jjS6FT. (85ft or sawft) [85ft, W. P. J. E. F. Ja. 8m. R. ; 
s&wft, S. K. Mares,] a. f^qA, Sax. ; soft, Teut.J Easily 
yieldingto pressure , not hard ; not rugged , notrough: — 
ductile ; malleable ; flexible : yielding ; supple , pliant : — 
tender ; mild ; gentle ; kina ; not severe , meek ; civil , 
placid; easy, enfemmate, delicate, elegantly tender : — 
weak, simple: — low; not loud: — smooth; flowing, 
not vehement ; not forcible , not violent. “ When 
this word is accompanied by emotion, it is sometimes 
lengthened into saiqft, as Mr. Sheridan has marked it.’* 
W<3ker. 

B frFT, ad. Softly ; gently ; quietly. Spenser, 

6ft. trUery. Hold , stop ; not so fast. Shak. 
dFT%N, (sdftfn) V. a. fk BorTEirsD , pp. eorravtNa, 
SOFTENED.] To make soft , to make less hard , to make 
mild, easy, yielding, kind, or placid , to mollify , to com- 
pose ; to mitigate ; to palliate ; to alleviate ; to make less 
harsh, less vehement, or less violent. [cruel. 

H SfrFT'EN, (sdffn) v.n. To grow soft, loss hard, or less 
SdFT''Elv-EEi (sSffn-^rJ n. He or Chat which softeus, 
softner. Richardson, 

! S6ft'en-1no, (sSffn-Ing) n. Act of making soft. 
S6 fT'-GbXS 8,* n. (Bot.) A perennial plant. Oabb. 
SdFT^-H£AD-9D,* 0. Having a soft head , of weak intel- 
lect. Bailey. 

8 SdFT'-H£XaT-^D, 0. Kind-hearted ; gentle ; meek. 
S6 ft^)SU,* a. Somewhat soft ; inclining to softness. Cham- 
bers. 

B SdFT'LlNQ, n. An eflTeminate person. Wbolton. [n.] 
SdFT^LY, ad, tan soft manner ; with softness , gently : 
mildly. 

IjSfrFT'^ER, (sSfn^r) n. He or that which softens ; soft- 
ener. Stoift. 

j|S5FT'NES8, n. duality of being soft ; mildness ; civility ; 
gentleness ; eftemmacy ; pusillanimity ; facility ; meek- 
ness; weakness. 

860^X1 Y, a. {soggTf Icel. ; soegen^ Welsh.] Moist ; damp , 
steaming damp ; soaked with water. B. Jenson. 
Sp-Hd^ intery. A form of cnlling , sportsman’s halloo. Shak. 
8oi-J}i84NT,* v*wk'd6.ziuig0 0. [Fr.] Pretended; would 
he Ch. Ob. 

651L, V. a. [mlea. Oer. ; souiUerf Fr.J [f. soiueo ; pp. soii.- 
INO, SOILED.] To make dirty ; to foul ; to pollute ; to 
■tain; to sully; to tarnish t-> to manure: — to feed, as 
horses or cattle, with cut grass and other green food. 


S51l, n. Dirt ; spot ; pollution ; foulness. — [s»l, ft. ; s»- 
htia, L.] Grouna ; earth : mould ; evth mixed with vege- 
table matter ; the primitive eartLs In a state oi mixture 
with organized matter fit for the growth of pionta : — 
land ; country. MUton. Dung ; compost. AddisoH. — To 
take soil, to run into the water, as a hunted deer. 

tSblL'l-Nfiss, n. Stain ; foulness. Bacon. 

HOlL'iNP,* n. The act of one who soils ; a mode of feed- 
ing horses and cattle, in the stable or yard, witli grass 
and other green food, brought to them, as cut in the fiields. 
P. Ppc. 

S5li.'pR£, (-yvr) n. Stain ; pollution ; fbulnesa. Shak. [R.] 

tSdlL^Y.* «. Dirty ; foul ; soiled. Ash. 

SoimAb,* (swk-ra') n. [Fr.J An evening party heJd for 
conversation. Brande, 

IjSS'jOVRN, (sS'jyirn) [sS'jyrn, S. W. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. R.t 
s5'jvrn or 89-jUrn', P. ; 89-jlirn', Kenriek, Entick ; 85J^v>rn, 
A^] V . n. [sejotirner, Fr. ; soggiornare, IL] [t. sojourn- 
ed; pp. BojouaNiNo, SOJOURNED.] To dwell fora time; 
to have a temporary abode ; to live as not at home* 
Shak. An old word, somewhat antiquated. 

JlC^r “ This verb and noun, as may be seen In Johnson, 
are variously accented by the poets ; but our modern ur- 
thuSpiHts have, in general, given the accent to the first 
syllable of both words. l)r. Kenriek, Entick, nud Bu- 
chanan, accent the second syllable ; but Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Siieridun, Dr. Ash, Mr. Nnres, W. Johnston, Buiiey, 
Barclay, and Fenning, the first. Mr. Scott gives both 
accents, but that on the first syilalile the first place.” 
fPalker. 

IlSo'jovRN, (sS'jvrn) n. [sijowr, Fr.] A temporary resi- 
dence or abode. MUton. 

I S6 'joven-er, n. A temporanr dweller. Dryden. 
S6'JOVRN-fN0, n. The act or one who sojourns. 
S5 'jovrn-m£nt,* n. Act or time of sojourning. Sir B. 
Alford. [R-] 

SdKE,'" n. (Lais) A privilege : — a circuit or district in Lin- 
colnshire, Encana, in which some particular power or 
privilege is exercised. Orabb. 

Sokb'm^lN,* n. ,* pL s5ke'M¥N. (Late) One who held by 
no servile tenure, but paid rent as a soke, or sign of free- 
dom. Brande. 

S5ke'man-rv.* n. (Late) The tenure of socage. Blaekstone, 
SoKE'REfiVE,* n. (Laic) A rent-gatherer in a lord’s soke. 
Crabb. 

S6l,* n. [L.] The sun.— [Fr.] A French copper coin; a 
sou. Francis. 

S6 l, [sr)!, Ja. K. R. ; a51, FFb.] n. The name of one of the 
musical notes In sol-faing. See Sol-fa. 

S6 l'ace, V . a. [solacier, old Fr. ; sollaiiare. It.] [t. solaced ; 
pp. SOLACING, SOLACED.] To coHsoie ; to allay; to com- 
fort , to cheer. 

tSOL'XCE, V . n. To take comfort , to be recreated. Shak. 
BfrL'kCE, n, [solace, old Fr.l Comfort In grief, consolation ; 
alleviation ; that which gives comfort or pleasure ; recre- 
ation. [R.] 

SOL'k^OE-MfiNT,* n. Act of solacing ; solace. E. Erving. 
tSQ-LX'cious, (S9-Ia’sh9s) a, [solacieuz, Fr.J Affording 
comfort. Bale. 

So'lXk,* n. A bowman, or archer, belonging to the per- 
sonal guard of the Grand Seignior. Crabb. 

Sq-lXnd'I^R, n. [solandres, Fr.J A disease in horses. Bap- 
ley. 

So'EA-ND-GOdsE, or S6'Lk^N-G66sE. n. An aquatic fowl, 
of about the size of a goose, remarkable for the quickness 
of its sight ; the gannet. 

Sq-lX'ni-a,’^ n. (Chem.) The active principle of solanum 
dulcamara, or woody nightshade. Francis. 

SQrLk'NOy* n. [Sp.J A hot, oppressive wind, which blows 
occasionally in the Mediterranean, particularly on the 
eastern coast of Spain. Brande, 

SQ-Li'N^M,* n. [L.] (Bot.) A’ genus of pi.ints. — 
wfm tiJt-btr-b’ sym, tne plant of winch tlie potato is the 
root, a native of America. — Solanum nigrum, the com- 
mon nightshade. — Solanum iyeopersieum, love-apple or 
tomato. P. Cye. 

Bd'LhB, a. [solaire, Fr. ; Solaris, L.J Of or relating to the 
sun ; as, solar eclipse : — measured by the sun ; as, solar 
month, solar year. — Solar mteroseope, tlie common mi- 
croscope connected to a reflector and condenser. — Solar 
system, that part of the universe which comprises the 
sun and the various heavenly bodies which revolve 
around him. 

Bd’L^R, n. Bee Sollar, . « , . 

Bd'LA-RY, 0. Relating to the sun ; solar. Boyle. [E.j 
Sold, u Ay. from SeU, See Sell. 
fSSLD, n. [sauW, old Fr.J Military pay ; warlike entertain ’ 
menu Spenser. 

SSl'd^n. fB51'd?in, S. P.Jd. Sm. R. Wb. { sSl'dgn, W.Jf'. 
jr.l n. [souldan, old Fr., from the Ar.J Sultan. Milton. 
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tfamao.J To unito or fatten with metallio cement; to 
mend j to unite any thing broken ; to coder. See Sooaiu 
** Or. Johncon aeemt to ikvor writing thla word 
wtUiout tl^ 1 , aa it is sometimes pronounced ; but the 
many examples he has brought, where it is spelt with 2 , 
wuow sufficiently how much this orthography is estab- 
lished.** Though our ortho^plrtts agree in leaving 
out the It they differ in pronouncing the o. Sheridan 
sounds the o os in tod ; W. Johnston as in sober ; and Mr. 
Nares as the diphthong aip. Mr. Smith says that Mr. 
Walker pronounces the I in this word, but every work- 
man pronounces it as rhyming with fodder ; to which it 
may be answered, that workmen ought to take their pro- 
nunciation from scholars, and not scholars from work- 
, men.*’ Walker. 

USoL'D^R, (sSI'd^r or sk'der) n. Metallic cement ; soder. 
||SOL'D]pR-:ipR, (sSI'd^r-^r or sk'd^r-^r) n. One who solders. 

(sSl'J^r) n. [sofdot, Fr. , soudoyery old Fr.] A 
membeir of a military company, or of an army ; a fighting 
man ; a warrior, — commonly a private soldier, ns dis- 
tinguished from an officer. -—By some corruptly pro- 
nounced sO'jer, both in England and the United States. 
BSL'DiigB-CRAB,*^ (sSl'J^r-) n. A crustaceous animal. Oold- 
smUh. 

S5L'Dl7B«fiS8, (sorj^r-^s) n. A female wwrrioT. Beaum. ^ FL 
B5l'dI9B-lTke, fsfil'j^r-llk) a. Martial ; soldierly. Skak. 
SdL'DlBR-Z<Y, (sdPj^r-I?) a. Becoming a soldier ; martial. 
SdL'DiBR-sHlP, (sbl'j^r-shtp) n. State or quality of a sol- 
dier , military character ; martial skill. 

S5l'di¥B-v, (s51'j9r-e) n. A body of military men ; sol- 
diers, collectively. [tSoldiersliip , military service. Sidney.] 
Bole, n. [sofea, aotum. L.] The bottom of the foot, the 
foot ; the bottom of tne shoe ; the part of any thing that 
touches the ground : — a small sea-fish. 

BdLE, o. a. [u SOLED ; pp. soli wo, soled.] To Airnish with 
soles , as, ** to sole a pair of shoes.** 

85le, o. [salt old Fr. ; solusy L.] Single ; only ; alone , 
solitary. — (Late) Not married, 

86l^B-c19M, r. [oo\oiKiep6s.] (RheL) An offence against 
the rules of grammar or syntax, by the use of words in a 
wrong construction. — A barbarism may be of one word, 
but a solecism must be of more. — [Any unfitness or im- 
propriety. S.JonsoH.] 

Sol'¥-cTst, %. [ffoAouiaryf.] One who commits a sole- 
cism. Bla^wtlL ' [Crombie. 

BdL-¥-cl 8 'T|C,* a Containing a solecism ; sofecintical. 
^6L-¥-<7Ts'Ti-c^L, a. Relating to, or containing, a solecism. 
SAL-?-cIs'Ti-CAL-LV, ad. In a solecistical manner. 
S 6 l'?-cIze, V. n. [<r«Ao(«r(^w.] To practise solecism. More. 
SoLE'LV) ad. With no other person or thing , singly ; only. 
BdL'JpMN, (sSl'eni) a. [solemncly or solcnnelj Fr. ; solemnufy 
L.] Anniversary , observed once a year with religious 
ceremonies. Sulims jUeL Religiously grave, awful, for- 
mal ; ritual , striking with seriousness ; sober ; serious , 
affectedly serious. 

B 6 L']|fMN-BR£ATH-JNG,* a. Diffusing solemnity. Smart. 
66 L' 9 M-NfiS 8 , R. State of being solemn ; solemnity. Brotone. 

n. [solemntUi or solennit6y Fr.] A ceremony 
pr nte annually j^rformed , a religious ceremony ; state 
of being solemn , gravity , seriousness ; awful grandeur. 
tSp-L£w'N?-ZATE,'*' r. a. To solemnize. Burnet. 
85L-BM-N1-zA'Tipi>r, R. Act of solemnizing; celebration. 
B5L']^]tf-NiZE, V. a. [«o2mn}5r;\ Fr.] [l solemnized , pp. 
soLBMirizjiro, solemnizeo.] To dignify by solemn cere- 
monies ; to celebrate in due form : — to perform religious- 
ly once a year. Hooker. To make solemn or serious ; to 
. impress with awe. WUberforce, Dr. O. Oresonj; Ch. Ob. 
JC^rThis use of solemnize is common in the United States ; 
and, though modern in England, it is now supported by 
resp^table English authorities. i 

fidL'9M-K!z-]|^B,.n. One who solemnizes. Todd. \ 

B6 l'¥MN-lv, (sSl’^m-i?) od. In a solemn manner ; with I 
reti^ouB or due ceremonies ; seriously ; earnestly. i 

Sd^Li^N,* R. A surgical machine, in which a broken leg is ! 
placed. — {Conch.) A bivalve shell-fish; the razor-sbeli, 
or razor-sheath. Pennant I 

fiftL-^-Ni'CEAN,* (-shgm) n. {Conch.) A term applied to a 
family of bivalve mollusks, of which the razor-shell or 
solen is the type. Brande. 

B&L-^^I'CEOVs,* (-sh^s) a. Relating to the solenaceans. 

B&L£'nE 88 , n. Single state. Ld. Chesterfield, [r.] 
85'L¥B-ite,'*' r. a genus, of shells ; a petrified solen. 
Smart 

Bp-LfiN'p-Dftif,* M. {ZooL) A genus of insectivorous mam- 
mals. JP. Cyc, 

85'LB-n5Id,* n. [(ToyXfjv and etSos.] In eleetro^fnamiesy 
E small electrical current, named from its shape. Brandi. 
tSd'HlET,* a. Crafty ; subtle. Cudwortk. 

B5le* 8IIIP, n. Slagle state ; soleness. Sir E. Derinr. [b.] 
B6L-r‘A% rfM-fk'. Ja.K.Sm.R. ; sW-fk', Wb.l v. n. (Mus.) 
To exercise the voice on the gamut, while articulating the 
syllables soly/oy mi, «e. See. A. Smith, 
y 6 L-v^-ifA'B{-^,* R. [It.] A sulphur mine. Smart 


Sl^L-Fd-T‘Af Mdy* n. [It.] {Oeol.) A volcanic vent, fW>m 
which sulphur, and sulphureous, watery, and acid vapors 
and gases are emitted. LyelL 

SOLFATARITE,* ft. (AfZn.) A mineral substance found in 
the Rol/htaras of Italy. Dana. 

SOLFE&eiARSy* ( 8 dl-f(pd-jkr' 9 ) tJ. n. [It.] To sol-fh. Ham- 
ilton. See SoL-VE* 

Sp-Llp'jT, (S9-Ils^|t) V, a, [solicitoy L. ; soUidtery Pr.] [t. so- 
licited ; pp. soLiciTjNo, SOLICITED.] To ImDortune } to 
entreat ; to call to action ; to summon ; to im|dore ; to 
ask ; to request ; to crave ; to beg ; to beseech ; to suppli- 
cate ; to try to obtain. [To disturb ; to disquiet. Milton.] 
Sp-Llp^|T,* V. n. To make solicitation. Addison, 
Sp-Llp-i-TX'TlpN, n. [sodteitauony Fr.] Act of soliciting; 

importunity ; invitation ; excitement. 

Sp-Llp'i-TpR, n. [soUidteury Fr.] One who solicits, impor- 
tunes, or entreats: — an attorney or counsellor at law; 
— particularly, and in distinction from an attorney, one 
who pactises in a court of chancery. 
Sp-Llp'i-TpB-^ftN'^R-^L,* R. A law-officer of the crown, 
in England, who ranks next to the attorney-general, with 
whom he is associated in the managing of the legal busi- 
ness of the crown. JEncy. 

Sp-Ltc'i-Tots, a. [sohettusy L.] Having solicitude ; anxious ; 
careful ; concerned. 

Sp-Llp'i-TOOs-LV, ad. Anxiously ; with solicitude. 
S^Llp'j-TOtJs-Nfiss.* n. State of being solicitous. BoyU. 
Sp-Llp'i-TBfiss, n. A woman who solicits. Dryden, 
Sp-Llp'i-TflDE, R. [soUtcitudey Fr. ; solicitudoy L.] Anxi- 
ety , carefulness ; concern ; care : anxious care. 

SdL’iD, a. [sohdusy L. ; soli^y Fr.] Not liquid ; not fluid : — 
not hollow , ftill of matter; compact ; dense: — having nil 
the geometrical dimensions, length, breadth, and thick- 
ness: — strong , firm , hard ; sulistantial ; stable ; sound : 
-—real ; true ; not emptv ; not fallacious ; not light; not 
superficial ; mve : profound. 

SdL'jD, n. A solid substance ; a magnitude which has 
length, breadth, and thickness. —p2. The bones, flesh, 
Sec., of the body, in distinction from the fiuids. 
tSSL'^I-DARE,* n. A small piece of money. Shak. 
te6L'j-DATE, V. a. [solido, L.] To consolidate. Cowley. 
Sp-LlD-l-FI-ci'TipN,* R. Act of making solid. Brande, 
Sp-LlD'i-F?.* V. a. [l. SOLIDIFIED , pp. SOLIDIFTIWO, SOLID- 
IFIED.] To make solid ; to reduce to the state of a solid 
substance. Lardner. 

S6L'jD-lgM,* n. (Med.) The medical doctrine that refers 
all diseases to alterations of the solid ports of the body 
Dunghson. 

Sp-LlD'i-Ty, n. [sohd/tS, Pr. ; soliditas, L.1 State of being 
solid ; fulness of matter ; firmness , hardness , compact- 
ness ; density; not fluidity ; — reality ; gravity. 
SdL'iD-Ly, ad. In a solid manner; firmly , densely. 
SttL'iD-Nfiss, n. Solidity ; firmness ; density. Bacon, 
S6l-1-d0n'(JV-late,* R. A soliped. Brande. 
S6L-j-D0N'ov-LOt5s, a, [solidus and unguluy L.] Whole- 
hoofed, as a horse. 

S5l-}-f1d’i-an, n. [solus and fides, L.] One who supposes 
that faith alone, without works, is necessary to salvation. 
Hammond. 

SAl-I-fId'i-^n, a. Relating to the Solifidions. Feltham, 
S6l-|-fId'}-an-I5B^ r. The tenets of Solifidians. Bp. BuU. 
tSPL'j-FdRM,* a. Formed like the sun. Cudwortk. 
Sp-LlL'p-QuiZE, ( 89 -lIJ'p-kwIz) tj. n. To utter a soliloquy. 
Bp-LlL'p-Quy, (M-nVif-kw^) n. [sobloguey Fr. ; solus and 
loquor, L.l A discourse made by one in solitude to him- 
self; a tal^tcing to one’s self. 

S5l'i-p£d, n. [solus and pesy L.] An animal having a sin- 
gle hoof on each foot ; a solidungulate. The last 
syllable of the following class of words is derived from 
the Latin word p», foot , — yiz., bipedy centipedy cvrropedy 
condyloped, miUeptdy multiped, palmiped, plumiped, quadru- 
ped, and soliped; and it would seem proper that the final 
syllable in each should be spelled and pronounced in the 
same manner. The last syllable of biped and quadruped 
is unifunniy written ped, without a final e. With regard 
to the others, usage is divided, though the final syllable of 
most of them has been heretofore more commonly writ- 
ten pede, with a final e ; and it is pronounced by some 
orthoepists Icmg, and by others short. There is no good 
reason for this diversity, and the best, and, perhaps, 
only practicable mode of establishing uniformity, is to 
spell them all without a final e, and pronounce the final 
syllable, ped, short. 

S6l-j-tAire', rshl-^ir') n. [Fr.] A hermit. Pops, An 
ornament for the neck. Skenstone. A game with cords. 
SdL-}-TA'R|-AN, R. A hermit ; a solitary. Sir R, Twudem. 
tS6L-i-TA-Ri'¥-Ty,* R. State of being solitary. Cudwortk. 
8dL'i-T;^-RjP-Ly, ad. In a solitary manner; In solitude. 
SdL'i-T^-Rl-Nftss, R. State of being solitary : solitude. 
66L^i-Ti^-Ry, a. [sohLaire, Fr. ; solitanus, L.J Living alone , 
single ; lonely ; not having company ; retired ; remote 
from company ; desolate ; gloomy ; dismal. 

S 6 l' 1 -ta-rv, 7 l One who lives alone ; a hermit. Pops, 
SdL'i-TUDE, R. [soUiude, Fr. ; solitudo, L.] State of beinfl 
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•3oii« ; A lonoly life ; lonAlinen ; r«mntcn«im from compa* 
oy ; n plac« iininbAbited ; a lonely place ; a desert. 

a. [wlvuafutf L.J Wandering about alone ; 
aoliTAgoUB. Qrant^er. 

B<?-LTv'4L-»ot}8,* a. Wandering about alone. QenJU Mag. 
SdL'LAR, «• [Boteriitfit, low L. ; aollier. old Fr.j [fAn up- 
per room ; a loft ; a garret, i'uajer.j An entrance to a 
mine ; a room or gallery in a mine. ./f. Wood. 
8dL-M{-ZA'TiQN, (Rbl-m^-z&'shun) n. [from the musical 
term aol mu] (.flafus.) The act of exercising the voice on 
the gamut ; a kind of sol-faing. Dr. Burney. 

Sd^LOy n. [It.] pi. s6'lo§. {Mtui ) A piece of music, or u 
movement, to be played or sung by one person only. 
e6L'p-^6N’9-L6AF, n. A plant. 

S6l.'p-m6n’?-S£al, n. A perepnial plant ; convallaria. 
SdL'STJCE, (sSl'stjs) n. [aolstice, Fr. ; aolstitium, L.] The 
time at which the siin is at the greatest distance from the 
equator, which happens at mid-summer, (when the days 
are longest,) and at mid-winter, (when the days are short- 
est.) 

SpL-STr'TfAL, (S 9 l.stT 8 h'»l) a. [solsticuil, Fr.] Belonging j 
to the solstice ; happening at the solstice. — SoUutial 
points^ the two points in the ecliptic, at which the sun 
arrives at the time of the solstice. The first points of 
Cancer and Capricorn. 

SdL-V-BlL'i-TV, 71. State of being soluble. QlanviUe. 
BdL'V'BLE, a {solubili3y L.] That may be dissolved , solv- 
able ; capable of dissolution ; relaxing. 

S6'LVND-G66se, 71. See Soi.a.7«d-Ooosb. Qrevo. 
Sp-L(JTE',* a. Relaxed; free; licentious. Young. — (BoL) 
Loose ; feee ; not adhering. Smart. 

Sp-LC'TipN, 71. [Fr. ; aoluttOy L.] Act of solving; act of 
dissolving ; state of being solved or dissolved ; that which 
is dissolved , matter dissolved ; resolution of a doubt , re- 
moval of an intellectual difinculty , release ; deliverance ; 
discharge. [Bacim. 

S6l'V"T1ve. a. [soZtttif Fr.] Laxative ; causing relaxation. 
66 lv-a-bYl'j-tv,* 71. The state of being solvable; ability 
to pay all demands. Coleridge, [r.] 

S6lv'a-ble, a. [Fr.] That may be solved or explained ; 

capable of being paid. Home Tooke. 

86LV'^-BLE-Nfi8S,* 71. State of being solvable, .^sh. 
S6lve, (s61v) V. a. [solvoj L.] [t. solved ; pp. solvino, 
SOLVED.] To clear ; to explain ; to untie an intellectual 
knot ; to resolve ; to unfold. [debts. 

S6LV'ifN-cv, n. State of being solvent ; — ability to pay all 
SdLV'j^yTf a. [aolvens^ L.] Having power to dissolve, or to 
cause dissolution : — able to pay all debts contracted. 
S6 lv'?nt,* 7l (Chem.) A substance or liquor that dissolves 
bodies ; a menstruum. Boyle. 

FfiLV'ifR, 71. He or that which solves. 

P6lv'i-ble, a. Solvable. Hale See Solvable. 
|Sp-mXt'|C, ) a. [ffc'partifdj.] Corporeal , belonging to 
fSp-MXT'l-CAL, i the body. Scott. 

66'MA-tTst, 71. [ <r(3/ia.] One who admits the existence of 
material substances only , a materialist. OlanvtUc. [R ] 
65-m;a-t 6L'P-PY, n. [ffcopa and Acvco,] The doctrine of 
material substances , a treatise on the human body. 
SOM^BRE, (sera'b^r) [sflm'bQr, Ja. K, Sm. R. fVb.] a. [som- 
bre, Fr.J Dark ; gloomy ; sombrous. Granger. 
SOM'BRE-Nfiss,* (sbm'b^r-iiSs) tl Gloom, darkness. Sat. 
Mag. 

S6M'BROVf», or SSm'brovs, [sbm'brys, Jo. Sm. R. Wb.j 
sbm'brys or sSm'brus, K,] a. Dark ; gloomy , sombre. Knox. 
B6me. a termination of many adjectives, which denote a 
quality or property of any thing; as, gamesoTwe. [soa7a,D.] 
B6 me, (afim) a. More or less, as to quantity or as to num- 
ber ; certain ; any; one without determining which. — It is 
added to a number to show that the number is uncertain 
and conjectural ; as, “ some ten leagues to the westward.” 
86 me, (sfim) tnief. adj. pron. Some people ; some persons ; 
somethings. It is often opposed to otheref os, Some 
are happy, while others are miserable.” Murray. 
S6me'bpd-v> (siim'bQd-f ) n. One ; a person not identified ; 

a person of importance or consideration. 
tSftME'DEAL, (sum'dei) ad. In some degree. Spenser. 
B6me'h 5>^'’, (sfim'hbCi) ad. In one way or other. Cheyne. 
EftM'JpR-sXuLT, (8am'?r-sawlt) n. [soubresanltf old Fr.j 
Somerset. Brotene. 

S6m'1j:r-s£t, (sSm-) %. [svprassaltOy It.] A leap in which 
the heels are thrown over the head: — written also som- 
ersault, mmmeraety and summersault 
S^iM'tfR-VlLL-lTE,* 71. (Min.) A crystallized mineral. Dana. 
S6me'th|N», (sfim'thinff) ti. A thing, indefinitely ; a mat- 
ter indeterminate ; a thing meriting consideration , a part. 
SdME'THiJVO, rt/L In some degree. Temple. 

SOme'time, (siim'tim) ad. Once; formerly ; at one time. 
SdsiE^TtMEi^, (s^m'tlmz) ad. Not never ; now and then ; at 
one time or other . at one time. 

BOme'wrat, (siim'hwdt) n. Something; a Httld; more 
or less , part greater or less. 

BftME'WHAT, (sftm'hwdt) ad. In some degree ; more or less. 
B^ME'waSRE, (sfim'hw4r) ad. In one j^ace or another. 
tSftME'WHiLE, (sttm'hwll) ad. Once ; for a time. Spenser. 
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S6ME^WHltii-9R,*«d. To some ptaiee, Asiort. 
S6 m'm!tb,* «. (Min.) Nepbelioe of Somma. Brands* 
8pM-NXM-By-LA'Tipir,«ii. Act of walking in sleep. Smart 
Sqm-nXm^bOlB',* «. A somnamholist. Qa. Rev. 
BQM-NXM'By-l.fo,‘*'a. Relating to somnambulism. Qa. Jfes. 
SQM-NXM'By-Ll^jt,* n. The act of walking In sleep ; what- 
ever is done by a person apparently Insensible to external 
objects, who acts as if he were in a state of consciousness. 
P. Cue. 

SpM-NAM'By-LtsT, a. [jomaits and osifetlo, L.] One who 
walks in his sleep, or practises somnambuliam. 
fSftM'NyR, 71. A suromoner. See Summonsr. 

SdM'Ni-AE,* a. [sommum^ L.] Relating to dreams. Csle- 
Sj5m'ni-^-tIve,* a. Relating to, or producing, dreams. 
Coleridge. [R.J 

Sqm-nIp'ER-oOs, a. [som7t\fi^7^^ Fr. ; somaifer, L.] Causing 
sleep ; procuring sleep ; soporiferous. Burton. 
Som-nYp'|c, a. [somnus and/aeio, L ] Causing sleep ; som- 
niferous. 

SpM-NlL'Q-QU&NCE,* 71. The act of talking in sleep ; sleep- 
talking. Dendy. 

n. Act of talking in sleep or while 
dreaming; somniloquence. Coleridge. 
SQM-NlL^p-QVlsT.'k 7L One who talks in sleep. Dendy. 

It. [L.] A dream ; a combination of ideas or 
images that present themselves to the mind during sleep. 
Dunghson. 

S6m'np-l&nob, I It. [somnolentia, L.] Sleepiness ; Inclina- 
SAM'Np-LfiN-cy, I tlon to sleep. Ootoer. 

86m'np-l£nt, a. [somnolentus, L.] Sleepy ; drowsy. 

S6n, (sfin) n. [suna, Sax.;AoAit, Qer. ; «oa,Bwed. ; sone, D.] A 
male child ; correlative to father or mother t — a descend- 
ant, however distant ; as, ** the sons of Adam : ” — a 
compellation of an old man to a young man, or of a priest or 
teacher to his disciple:-— a native of a country: — any 
person or thing in which the relation of a son to a Iktber 
is perceived or imagined. 

Sq-nA^ta, [s9-na'ta, dL W. P. F.t sp-nA'ts, J. Ja, K. Sm. 
FTb.] 7L fit.] (Mus.) A tune or composition to be per- 
formed wnolly by instruments. 

SfiN'ey, or SoN'sy, a. Pleasant ; lucky ; fat ; thriving. 
Brockett. [North of Eng.] 

S5np, 71. T^at which is sung or fit to be sung ; a ballad ; a 
poem ; lay , strain , hymn : — poetry , poesy : — notes of 
birds : — a trifle. — .dn old song, a mere trifle. Mors. 
tSSNG'iSH, a. Consisting of or like songs. Dryden. 
SdNG'STyR, n. A person or a bird that sings 
SftNO'sTR^ss, 71. A female singer. Thomson. 
Sp-NlF^yR-of/s, a. [sonus and fero, L.] Bringing sound ; 
sonorific. Derham. 

S6n'-}n-lAw, 71. A man married to one’s daughter. 
S^N'NyT, 71. [sonnet, Fr. ; sonnetto, It.] A short song or 
poem, — speciiillv, a short poem consisting of fourteen 
lines, rhymed according to an intricate, but not always 
precisely similar, arrangement. 
fSpN'NyT, V. n. To compose sonnets. Bp. Hall. 
S6n-net-££r', 71. [sonnetier, Fr.] A writer of sonnets ; a 
small poet. 

fSPN'NET-yR, 71. Same as sonneteer. Shak. 
fSOy'NET-IST, n. Same as sonneteer. Bp. Hall. 
S6N’NyT-iZE,* V. 71. To compose sonnets. Maunder. 
SOur'NET-WRiT-yR, (-rlt-?r)7i. A writer of sonnets; ason- 
neteer. Wartoxi. 

SdN'NlTE,* 71. One of a Mahometan sect. Rney. OaRed 
also Sunnites, Soonees, and Sunnies. 

Sp-NPai'E-T^R,* 71. A measure of sound. Smart * 

SdN-p-RlF'{C, a. [sonorua and facto, L.] Giving or produc- 
ing sound. Watts. 

Sp-NO’Roys, a. [sonoreuz, old Fr. ; sonorus, L.] Giving 
sound when struck ; loud-sounding ; giving a loud or shrill 
sound ; high-sounding ; shrill. 

Sp-MO'Roys-Ly, ad. In a-Bonorous manner ; with sound 
Sp-NO’ROys-Nfisa, n. I’he quality of lieing sonorous. 
SftN’sHlP, n. State of a son ; filiation. Waterland. 
SddD'^R,* It. The fourth caste among the Hindoos, con- 
sisting of artisans, laborers, and servants. Booth. 
SooFEE,* n. A term applied to a Persian dynasty. P. Cye. 
It is applied likewise to a religious person, and written 
also sq/l and sopAi. [Semolina. 

SOOJEE,* 71 . A granular substance of wheat. W. Eney. See 
SddN, ad. [suns, Goth. , aona, Sax. ; saen, D.] Before long , 
shortly ; early , quickly ; readily ; willingly. — [o. Speedy 
Stdasy.J — As soon as, immediately ; at the very time. 
SOONEE,'*' n. One of the sect of the Mahometans who fol- 
low the traditions. Called also Sonnite, and Sunnies, and 
opposed to Shiite. Hamilton. 
fSdON'Ly, ad. duickly ; speedily. More, 

Sd6p’B£R-Ry, n. See Boapbeubt. 

||SooT, (sdt or sftt) [sfiL J. E. F. Ja, Sm. Wh. ; slit, & P 
Kennckt sdt, FT. K. R.] n. The powdery black mass 
deposited by smoke when becoming coo); condensed 
smoke. 

Jttr ** Notwithstanding T havb Mr. Sheridan, Mr.Nores, 
DrTKenrick, W. Johnston, Mr. Peny, and the professors 
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(if the black tit UieiMelvaa, agnhist me in the pmtrancit- 
tioQ of tihte vmd, I have Tentured to prefbr tlie regnlar 
ntmuncliitlon to the Irregular. Tbe t4>B0tive ieetg haa 
Its regular sound among the eorrectest speakers, which 
has induced Mr. Sheridan to mark It so ; biir nothing can 
be more absurd than to pronounce the eabstantire in one 
manner, and the adjective, derived from it by adding y, 
in another. The other orthobpista, therefore, who pro- 
nounce both these words with the oo like h, are more 
consistent than Mr. Sheridan, though, upon the whole, 
not so right.” ffalkm", 

fSooTE, or SoTB, 0 . Sweet. See Swbst. [soot. 

iSooT'jgD, (sbt'^d orsdt'^) a. Smeared or covered with 
SddT^ipit-klN, It. A kind of false birth fabled of Dutch 
women, from sitting over their stoves. Suy\ft. 
fSddTi^ n. Truth ; reality. 8kak, Prognostication. Spm- 
stT. Sweetnesf , kindness. Shak. 
fSftfiTH, 0 . True ; faithfVil. Shok, 

666THE, (sdtfi) V. a. [» SOOTHED ; pp. soothiko, soothed.] 
To allay ; to compose ; to assuage : to tranquillize ; to 
calm ; to soften ; to mollify , to gratify , to pacify ; to mit- 
igate ; to appease. TA, at the end of words, is 

sharp, as death, breath, tcc,, except in beneath, booth, toith, 
and the verbs to seeth, to smooth, to sooth, to month, all 
which ought to be written with t final, not only to dis- 
tin|[«lfii some of them from the nouns, but to show that 
th is soft ; for th, when final, is sometimes pronounced 
eefr, as in to mouih ,* yet the, at the end of words, is never 
pronounced hard. There is as obvious an analogy for this 
sound of th tn these verba, as for tbe z sound of s in verbs 
ending in so f and why we should write some verba with 
s, and others without it, is tncoaoeivable. The best way 
to show the absurdity of our orthography, in this particu- 
lar, win be to draw out the nouns and verbs as th^ stand 
in Johnson's Oictienary i — 

Almas, f-c. Fsrbs. { Almas. ^ 

~ ■ Sheath, 

Smooth, 

Booth, 

Bwath, 


Bath, 

Breath, 


Cloth, 

Louth, 

Mouth, 


to bathe , 

** breathe; 
** cloche; 

“ uncloatb; 
“ loathe; 
mouth 


Verbs, 

to sheath, sheathe ; 
** smooth ; 

** sooth ; 

** swathe j 
“ wreath ; 
inwreathe. 


Wreath, 

* Surely nothing can be more evident than tbe analogy 
of the language in this case. Is it not absurd to hesitate 
a moment at writing aH the verbs with e final. This is a 
departure from our great lexicographer which he himself 
would approve, as nothing init inadvertency could have 
led him into this unmeaning irregularity.” Walker. 

Although Walker speaks so decidedly on this matter, 
yet he has not accommodated the orthography of all tnese 
words to tbe principle which he inculcates. It could be 
wished that all the words of this class were conformed in 
their orthography to this rule. The only ones which are 
not BOW actually, by respectable usage, conformed to it, 
are the verbs to mouth and to smooth, which we hardly 
ever see written to mouthe and to smoothe. 

M. One who soothes or tranquillizes. 
S&O’TH'iya-LY, ad. In a soothing manner, 
fSddTfi'Ly, ad. In truth , really. Holes. 

BddxH'siY, V. «. To predict ; to foretell, jicts xvi. [R.] 
tSddTH^SAr, n. A true saying* — a prediction. Spenser. 
SOdTH'sAY-jgR, (ndth'si-fr) tv A foreteller; a predicter. 
86dTU'sAY-iN&, n. Act of foretelling ; prediction. 
IISddT^I-Nfisii, n. The qualUy of het^ hooty. 
jjSoOT'y, {sdt' 9 ^ 8(lt'§) [sftt'^, J. E. F. Jit. Sm.f s6t'?, S. 
JW. K. s P.l a. Breeding soot ; consisting of soot , 

covered with soot , black ; dark ; dusky. 

IjSofiT'y, V. a. To make black with soot. Ckaipman. 

BdP, n. Any thing steeped in hquor. commonly to be eaten : 

—ony thing given to pacify, from the sop given to Cerberus. 
S5 p, d. a, [i sopped; pp. soppino, sopped.] To steep in 
liqnor ; to immerse in gravy, or any liquid. 

BdPE, n. See Soap. 

S5ph, (sSf) n. [sophista, L.] A disputant; sophister ; a 
student of two years' standing in a university. Pope. 
Sd'PHi, n. [Feij;! The kin;^ or emperor of Persia , sofi. 
tSl)PH'JC,* a. Teaching wisdom ; sophicol. Richardson. 
tS5pH^|~C^L, a. [ooipla.] Teaching wisdom. Dr. Harris, 
a6PU'j^M, (B5f 'jzm) n. [sophisms, Fr. ; sopMsma, L.] An 
appearance of truth witnout the reality ; a specious but 
fallacious argument ; an unsound subtUty ; a follacy. 
S6 ph'|8T, n, [sophtste, Fr. ; sopHsta, L.] [A pro- 

fessor or pbUosopby. Temple.] One who teaches or prac- 
tises the art of subtle but fhilaciouf reasoning: — an un- 
dergraduate at the university of Cambridge, England ; 
sophister. Crabb. 

Sdpii'is-T^R, (sQf ^|8-t^r) R. A disputant foltacinusly sub- 
tle ; an artful but insidious logickm. &iak. A pratemor of 
philosophy ; a sopkUt. Hooker. An underfnraduate. 
tS6PH'T»-T5R, V. «. To maintain Iw sopbistiy. Ld. Coikam. 
SO'PHte'Tjc, i a, [sophisti^ue, Fr.] ^hitiftf to sophfs- 
Sp-PHls'Tj-CAL, i try , containing sophistry ; fallaciously 
subtle: logically deceitful. 

H^PHla^TI-CAL-iiY, <mL With fallacious subUety. Stsift 


Sq-phY8^T|-oal-ii&S8,* n. aualHy of being sophisticaL AsK 
SO-PHIs'TI-CATE, V* tU [scphisHfUSr, Pr.] (i SOPHMTICAtw 
bd; pp. sopHisTfoATfivo, sopHitTioATBD.] To adulterate) 
to corrupt with something spurious ; to vitiate. Dtydm, 
Sp-pula^TKiATE, 0 . Adulterate ; not genuine. Comup, 
Sp-PHla-Tj-cA'TipN, a. [Fr.] Act of sophisticating ; adul- 
teration. Boyle. [terator. 

Sp-PHls'T|-cA-TpB, n. One who sophisticates ; an adul- 
86PH'|S-TRy, (sSf^is-trc) [fLog^ca* exercise. Felton.] 
Fallacious reasoning ; a subtle faNary ; folse logic. 
SdpH'p-MORE,* a. A student, In an American ooUege, in 
his second year. Willard. 

SdP-Yn-wlNE, or Sdps-.lN>wlNE,ii. A kind of pink : — an 
apple Spenser. , 

Sd^pOx,* n. [L.] A profound sleep. DungUson. 
^dp'p-RATE, V. a. [soporo, L.J To lay asleep. Cwhoorth. 
S6p-P-bIf'?r-o&s, a. [soportfEr, L., ftom sopor and fero,] 
Productive of sleep; causing sleep; narcotic; soporific; 
somniferous ; anodyne , sleepy. StO{fL 
S6p-p-RlF'?R-o08-NfiS8, n. The quality of causing sleep. 
S6 p-p-b1p'jc, [s5p^-rlf '|k, W. J. F. Ja. 8m. t s5-pp-rTf ^jk, 
S, P. E. AT.] a. Causing sleep ; opiate ; narcotic. 
86p-p.Rlp'|c,* n. {Med.) A soporific medicine, or a nitd 
icine causing sleep. Ch. Ob. 

8&P'Q-dtd8E',* a. Sleepy ; causing sleep Brit. Ahnanae. 
tSdP'p-Ro08, a. {soporus, L.] Sleepy ; causing sleep ; sop- 
orific OreenkUL 

S5p^PEit, n. One who steeps any thing in liquor. 
8Q~PRA'Nd,* n, [It.] pi. sq-PRXfNf. {Mus.) Treble; tbe 
supreme or highest vocal part. Crabb. 

Sorb, n. [sorbum, L.] The service-tree ; tbe berry of tbe 
tree. Muton. 

Sorb'-Ap-ple,'* b. The fruit of the service-tree. jfsA. 
Bor'batev*' n. (Cksm.) A salt composed of sorbic acid and 
a base. C^e. 

86r-B3^-pA'cient,'*' (sdr-be-fa'sh^nt) a. (Med.) Promoting 
atwoi^ion. Dunglison. 

SoR-Bi^-FA'ciipNT,* n. A Bubstance which causes absorp- 
tion ; a substance used for removing superfluous or nox- 
ious fluids. Park. 

Sor'bjc,* tt. {Chem.) Derived from the sorb. Ure. 
fSoR'BlLB, a. [sorbeo, I..] That may be drunk. Bailey. 
fSoB-Bl"TiON, (sdr-bish'yn) n. [sorbttto, L.] Act of drink- 
ing. Cooker am. 

Sor-b6n'}-cal, a. Of or belonging to the Borbonne. Bale. 
Sor'bqn-Ist, n. A doctor of the theological house of the 
Sorbonne, in the ancient university of Paris. The Ser- 
bonne was also a term used in general for the whole fac- 
ulty of theology there. 

S6r'c]?r-?r, n. [sorcier, Fr. ; sorttarius, low L., from aim- 
tes, L.] One who practises sorcery, a conjurer; an en- 
chanter ; a magician ; a necromancer. 

n. A female magician ; an enchantress. 
Sor'c^r-oCs, a. Containing enchantments. Bale, [r.] 
SoR'CE-Ry, n. The art or practice of sorcerers ; magic j en- 
chantment r conjuration ; witchcraft, charms. 

SoRD, [sdrd, W. P. J. F. K.f sSrd, Wb.] n. [corrupted 
from stoara.] Turf; grassy pound. Jlfdton. See Sward. 
SdR'DA-WAL-lTE,* a. {Mtn.) A mineral found at Sorda- 
wald in F^inland. Knowles. 

SQr'dM^, n. [L.] Foulness ; dregs. Woodward. 

SpR-DfiT', n. Same as sordine. Bailey. 

SoR'©|D, o. [sordxde, Ft . ; sordtdus, ll] Foul ; gross ; filthy ; 
dirty. Bp. Hall. Intellectually dirty ; mean ; vile ; base. 
Cowley. Covetous; niggardly; penurious; parsimonious. 
Denham. 

SoR'DiD-LV, ad. In a sordid manner ; meanly ; basely. 
S&r'did-bCbs, n. State of being sordid ; meanness. 
SpR-DiwB', (S 9 r-d«n') [ 89 r-d 0 n', W. P.Ja. K.; sdr'din, Sm.] 
n. [sourd^, Fr. ; sordma, It.] A small pipe put into the 
mouth of a trumpet, or on the bridge of a violin, to dead- 
en the sound. 

S5re. n. [sar, Bax. ; eaur, Dan.] A place tender and painful, 
as rrom excoriation , an ulcer. [fA hawk of the first 
_year ; a buck of the fourth year. Spenser.] 

Sore, a. Tender to the touch , tender to the mind; easily 
vexed ; violent with pain ; afflictively vehement , griev- 
ous. [fCriminRl. Shak.] 

fSoRE, fld. [ser, or sehr^ Ger. ; eeer, Teut] Intensely ; in a 
great degree , grievousJy ; painfully. They all wept 
sore.** Acts. 

jSoRE. V. a. To wound ; to make sore, denser. 
jSdRE'HdN, or tS5RN, n. An arbitrary exaction of bed 
and board from tenants, formerly practised in Scotland 
and Ireland. Spenser. 

fSSRE'HQN,* or tSORN,*®. «. To obtrude on friends for 
bed and board. Macbean. 

SdE'?L, [sCr'pl, P. K. 8m. R. Wb . ; sS'rfl, S. W. J. F.] n. 

A buck of the third year. — a. Reddish. See Sorreu 
S dRE'vy, ad. With great pain or distress ; grievously 
SdRE'Nipss, n. State of being sore ; tenderness. 

85'eI,* iv pi. [trwp6(.] (Bou) The small heaps of reproduc- 
tive granules found on feme ; fructificatioa of foros* P 
OytL 
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•* (Lc£ie) An abridged form of 

■taUng a sertea of tyiiogiams ; an argument where one 
propoeition ii accumulated on another. IVatte. 

Bobi^ It. dt e. See SonaHon. 

Sc>-r6b'i-oIde, [89-r5r'^ld, W, P. Jo. t •ff-rS'r^-eld, & K. 
Sm.] a. [mtot and cod#, L.J The murder of a aiater j the 
murderer of a stater. 

BaB'R^9E, a. Blades of green wheat or barley. Bailey, 
S6r'r^NCE, a. A disease or sore in horses. Badey. 
SdR^RRL, a. [serel, Pr.] A genus of plants j oxalis: — a 
sort of grass or weed having an acid taste. 

SdR^RfL, 0 . [Mare, Fr.] Reddish ; inclining to a red colors 
as, a sorrel horse. Cotgravt, 

SdR'RRL. See Soasu 

SdR^RRL-TRfiS,’*' a. A small ornamental tree, the leaves 
of which are sometimes used in dyeing. Farm, Ency. 
S6e'ri-lv, ad. Meanly ; poorly , despicably j wretchedly. 
S6R'Bi-Nfi8S, ». State of being sorry ; meanness , wretch- 
edness ; despicableness. Bailey, [r.] 

S5r'r6w, ^r'rd) v. n. [i. •orroweo ,pp, soRROwirfa, sor- 
Rowjt^D.] To grieve ; to be sad ; to be dejected. SAalc. 
S6 r'r5w, (sSr'rfl) a. Grief j affliction, trouble, pain for 
something past ; sadness ; mourning. 

S6r'r6wed, (sdr'rfld) a. Accompanied with sorrow. SAale. 
SdR^RQW-pOli, (sbr'iv-fdl) a. Full of sorrow , sad for some- 
thing past ; mournful ; grieving. [fDeeply serious. 1 Sonuj 
86 r'rpw-pOl-lv, ad. In a sorrowful manner. 
S6R'Rpw-pOL-Nfis8, n. State of being sorrowful. 
86R'Rpw-lNO, a. Expression of sorrow. 

S6R'RQW-LfiS8, o. Without sorrow. HewyL 
S6r^kY, a. [IDisroal. Spenser.'] Feeling sorrow ; grieved 
sorrowful: — vile : pitiful ; worthless. 

Sort, a. [sorts, Fr.J A kind ; a species , a class or order of 
persons : a manner; a form of being or acting ; a degree 
of any quality a company , rank ; condition above the 
vulgar. — [tA set ; a suit. — [sort, Fr. ; sortes, L. 

fLot. SAo/;.] —pL {Printing) Any letters, points, marks, 
or quadrats, which are either deficient or redundant in 
quantity. There is an afi!ected pronunciation of 

this word so as to rhyme with port.” Walker. 

Sort, v. a, [sortin, L. j ossortirs. It,] [i. iorted , pp. sort- 
I no, SORTED. J To separate into classes, to distribute^ to 
reduce to order , to conjoin ; to put together in distribu- 
tion ; to arrange. 

Sort, v. n. To be joined with others of the some species ; 
to consort ; to join ; to suit , to fit. — [sortir, Pr. To ter- 
minate , to issue. Bacon.] \ 

8ort'4l-bl£, o. [Fr.] That may be sorted. [tSuitable. Ba- 
con.] 

fSoET'^-BLY, ad. Suitably j fitly. Cotgrave, 
fSoRT'AL, a. Belonging to the sort. I^cke. 
j[SdRT'.^NCE, n. Suitableness , agreement. Shak. 
S5rt'$d,’*'p. a. Reduced to order , classed. 

Sort'^r,* n. One who sorts or separates. A. Smith. 
SdA-TiE',* (sdr-tS') n, [Pr.] (Md.) A sally : a sudden attack 
made by the inhabitants of a besieged place upon the be- 
siegers. Brande. 

SoR'Tt-LfipE, n. [sortiliffe. Pr. j eortUegiuniy L.] Act or 
practice of drawing lots. Badey. 

SoR-Tl-LE^l^loys, (-jvs) a. Relating to sortilege. Daubuz. 
t6bR-Tl"TlON, n. (sortitioj L.J Selection by lot. Bp. Hall. 
jSoRT'MENT, n. Act of sorting ; assortment. Johnson. 
So'Ry ,* n. ( Chem.) An old name for sulphate of iron. Francis. 
Sdss, V. n. To sit or fall lazily into a chair. StD\ft. To lap ! 

water as a dog ; to swill. Brackett. [Local, Eng.] 

66ss, n. [tA lazy fellow Cotgrane.] A heavy fall. Brockett. 
Sbss,* V. a. To throw carelessly ; to toss. Sto{ft. 

SOt, n. [sotf Norm. ; sot-scipe, Sax. j sot, Fr. ; sotj Teut.] 
[tA blockhead , a dolt. Shak.'] A wretch stupefied by 
drinking^ an habitual drunkard. 

S5t, V. a. To stupefy , to besot. Dryden. [b,] 

SdT, V. n. To tipple to stupidity. Qoldsmvth. 
tSOTE,* 0 . Sweet. Fairfax, 

S6th'JC,* a. Noting the Elgyptian year of 365 days. Brande. 
— SotJiic period, a period in Egyptian chronology of 1460 
years, in which their months returned to the same day of 
the year. Park. It is also called the Sothiae period. 
S6t'ti8H, a. Dull ; stupid ; besotted ; drunken , intem- 
perate. 

SoT'T|SH-LY, ad. In a sottish manner ; stupidly. 
65 t'T}SH-n£s 8, n. State of being sottish , stupidity. 

Sdtr,* (86) n. [Pr.] pi. ad US, (sOz) A French copper coin; 

the twentieth part of a franc ; sol. Crabb. See So vs. 
Sdu'BXMf* n. A province or a viceroy in Hindostan. Matu- 
rice. 

SOu-brBtte',* (8d-br5t0n* [Pr.] A waiting-maid. Sir W. 

‘ Scott. 

SdOcs, n. See Souse. 

S6u-9h6no% (sd-shSngO [sb-sbSag'. P. E. K. Bm. Wb.; 
abCi-chbag^ W* J, Jo.] n. A kind or black tea, superior to 
Congo. 

fSoUBH, (sftf) f>. n. [sopfftn, Teat] To whistle, applied to 
the wina. Hut Ro^ Soetety, 

Boueu, (sSf) [saf, Jo. K. R. Wb. ; sOf, P. Sin.] n. A sub- 


tamMow drain ; a amall box or dsiio ; an adit. Ray 
A wbisUing of the wind ; a sound. dWim. 

SOUBRT, (skwt) i dcp. firom Seek, See Sxea. 

S5uL,(a61) a. [mmI, Sax. i seel, IceL j sssls, Oer.l That part 
of man which Is oonsidered distinctly from the material 
body, as giving it life, eensibUityy and uoderstonding ; the 
immateriid ana immom spirit of man ; the mind ; intellec- 
tual principle; vital principle; apirit; essence; quintes- 
sence; princip^ part; interior power; active j^wer:-— 
fire ; grandeur of mind : — a human being. 
tSdUL, (sdl) o. a. To endue with a soul. Chaueer, 

SduL, or SOWL, (s6l) V, a. To afibrd suitable sustenance 
Warner. [Local, England.] 

tSovL'^BiiLL, (adl'bSI) n. Tne passing bell. Bp. Mall, 
SduL-^pN-F)fRM')No,* o. Giving confidence. Shak, 
Souii-DE-aTB51^'tNO,* 0 . Destroying the soul. JBliwm,Mag, 
SdUL'Digit (sCl'Jer) n. See Soldier. 
SouL-Dj^£A$ED\(-d(z-SzdOs* Diseased In mind. Spenser. 
SduL-.D)i^$dLV^)Na,^ a. Dissolving the soul. Smart, 
SouLED, (sSld) a. Furnished with a soul or mind. Dryden, 
SouL^LESS, (sfil'l^s) 0 . Without soul ; mean ; low ; spirit- 
less. 

SouL'-RR-FRfisH'jNd,* a. Refreshing the soul. Cowper, 
S6ul'-RE-vIv'jn»,* a. Reviving the soul. Watts. 
S5uL'8cdT,* n. (Late) An ancient mortuary. Blackstone, 
SouL'-sfiLL-iNO.* a. Selling the soul. Smart 
tS5i7L'SHdT, It. An ancient fhnereal duty paid fbr a soul’s 
requiem : — same as soulscot Jiyliffe. 

SouL'sIcK, (sSl'sIk) a. Diseased In mind. J?p. HaU. 
Soul'-stIr-rjng,* a. Stirring or moving the soul W Tr- 
vtng. 

S5uL'-8VB-Dfl'|N0,* a. Subduing the soul. CoUins, 
SoULi'-vfiXED,* (-v6xt) a. Vexed at heart Shak. 

Sd&ND, a. Whole ; healthy ; hearty ; n(B morbid ; not dis- 
eased ; not hurt ; not disordered , sane : — right ; not er- 
roneous ; orthodox : — stout ; strong ; lusty : — valid ; not 
failing : --fast; hearty; thorough; deep, — applied to 
sleep. 

S(50nd, ad. Soundly ; heartily ; completely fkst. Spenser. 
SoOnd, n. [sund, High D.l A shallow sea, such as may be 
sounded : — the air-bladaer of a fish ; — the cuttle-fish. 
SoOnd, n. [sonde, Fr.] An instrument to try the depth of a 
wound ; a probe. 

SoOnd, n. [son, Fr. ; sontis, L.] The sensation produced 
by the vibrations of the air, or other medium, with which 
the organ of bearing is in contact ; any thing audible ; 
noise , tone ; empty noise. 

SoOmd, V. n. [t. 80 URDSO ; pp. sounding, sounded.] To 
make a noise ; to emit a noise ; to exhibit by sound ; to 
be conveyed m sound ; — to try the depth of water with 
a 8ounding-1me. 

SoOnd, v. a. To cause to sound ; to play on ; to command 
by a sound ; to celebrate by sound : — to try the depth 
of, to search by a plummet or line , to try ; to examine. 
SoOnd'^-bde,* a. That may be sounded. Perry. 
S60nd'-boabd, (-bard) n. A board which propagates sound 
in an organ ; a board to strengthen and extend a speaker’s 
voice, sounding-board. [Rer. 

SoOnd'-heart-rd,* a. Having an uncorrupted heart Ed, 
BoOND'iNa, a. Uttering or making a sound , sonorous. 
SoOnd^INGI, 7l Act of trying the depth of water with a 
plummet: — act of emitting a sound ; sound emitted. — 
pi. A depth of water, or place, where the bottom can be 
reached. 

So(>nd'}no-B5ard,* r. a board or mechanism to propa- 
gate sound ; a sound-board. Burney. 

Sbt)ND'|NG-LlNE,* n. A Ime for measuring the depth of 
water. Scott 

SoOnd'lrss, a. Not to bo fathomed ; without sound. 
SofiND'LY, In a sound manner ; healthily ; heartily ; 
truly; rightly: — fast; closely; deeply, — used of sleep- 
ing. 

SbOwD'NEss, n. State of being sound ; health ; heartiness ; 

truth: rectitude, incorrupt state ; strength, solidity. 
SbOND'-PbsT,* n. A post withinside of a violm, Ac., 
as a prop between the back and belly of the mstruraent 
Crabb. 

SduP, (sop) n. [soupe, Fr.J Strong decoction of flesh for 
food ; a rich broth. 

fSbUP, (sdp) v.a. To sup. Wtdiffb. To breathe ouU Camden, 
tSbUP, (sdp) V. n. To sweep ; to pass with pomp. Bp. HalL 
86up'-LA-DLE,* n. A ladle for soup. Shenetone. 

SoOr, a. Acid to the taste ; acid to the mental taste ; acid ; 
pungent on the palate, with astringency, as vinegar or un- 
ripe fruit; tart, acetous : — sharp , acrimonious; harsh; 
crabbed ; morose ; afflictive ; expressing duKiontent. 

SoOr, n. An acid substance. Spenser. [R.] 

SoOb, V. a. [l soured ; pp. souring, sourxd. 1 To make 
acid ; to make harsh, uneasy, or discontented ; to alien- 
ate. 

SoOr, V. n. To become acid ; to grow peevish or crabbed. 
Source, (s6rs) [sdrs, S. W, J, E. F. Jo, JT. 8m. R. Wb.f 
sdrs, P. kenrtek.] n. [source, Fr.] Spring ; fountain ; head j 
original ; origin ; rise ; first cause ; first producer. 
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Soma mrpeetable fpeakera bava attempted to 
giTetbe French sound to the diphthong in this word and 
its eompoiind raroerer, as if written 4N>eroe, and rucoru / 
hut, ae this is contrary to analogy, so it is to general 
usato.** WiWffr. 

BbORTcRbOT,*' i n. A German dish prepared fironi cabbage ; 
65 Cb'Kr50t,* I pickled cabbage ; sanr-kraut. Qtt. Rev. 
ficua^DJgiT, a. [auurd, Fr.] The little pipe of a trumpet. 
SoOR'DdcK,n. A plant ; sorrel. SmarL 
BbOR'-EfEU,* (Id) 0 . Having a sour look. 8hak. 
BoOe'ooubd,* 71. A plant. Cre^b. 

B50k^|N6,* n. The act of makiug sour; acid. Jteh. — A 
sour apple. 

BoOh'ISU, (shdr'ish) a. Somewhat sour. Boyle. 

SoOR'LYt ad. With sourness ; with acrimony , painfully. 
hoOK'Niss, n. duality of being sour; acidity ; HS{)erUy. 
SbftR'sbP, n. The West Indian custard-appk*. JtfiUer. 
Sbus, (sfl) [86, S, P, J. E. F. Jo. K. &n. ; odda or 86, fT,] «. 
Ufl/, or seuj Fr.] A French penny. {jCT Considered as a 
I^eHch word, it is the plural of eou. See Sou. 

SbOhE, n. [sovief D.] Pickle made of salt; any thing 
jiarboiled kept lu salt pickle : — a dish made of the pickled 
ears, feet, £cc. of swine : — the ear, as of a hog, from its 
being frequently pickled or soused :~a violent attack, 
ns of a bird striking its prey. Orose. 

SoDse, V. a. fi. auuscD , pp. souiino, soused.] To parboil, 
and steep in pickk : — to throw into water :»to strike 
with sudden viol nco, as a bird its prey. 

SoOsE, V. Tt. To tail with violence, or aa/i bird on its prey. 
SoOse, ad. With sudden violence. Young. 
fSbu'T^R, (sd't^r) tu A shoemaker , a cobbler. Chaucer. 
4s6u't?r-lv, a. Like a cobbler , low; vulgar. Fiona. 
•fSbu-TlfR-RAlN', (8&-ter-ran0 n. [eouterrainf Fr.] A grotto 
or cavern in the ground. ArbvUimL 
BbOTH,n. [sud, Fr.] One of the cardinal points of the com- 
pass , the direction in whicli the sun always appears at noon 
to the inhabitants of the northern hemisphere, without the 
tropic; — opposed to the north , the southern regions , the 
wind that blows from the south. 

BoDtu, a. Southern , meridional. Job xxxvii. 

BoCtu, ad. Towards the south ; from the south. Bacon. 
SoOth-Last', n. The point between the east and south. 
So0tii-£a8T',* a. Being between the south and east. 
SbOTii-£AST'^:R-LV,* a. Being between the south and 
east. Hildreth, 

BoOTH-£AST'?.RN,*a. Relating to the south-east. Olmsted, 
jlSoCTH'ER-Li-Nfiss,* n. State of being southerly. Ash, 
|jSorTH'ER-LV,(8Qth'cr-l9) [suth'cr-lc, S. P. Ja.K.i sfitft'- 
^r-l? or “kiuth'^r-l?, fV.J. •S/w.J a. Suiuhern, or approach- 
ing to the south , lying towards the south , coming from. 
the South. 

||SoD’FH'£RN, Jsuth'^rn, S. P. E. K. Wh.: sduth'^rn or 
sulh' 9 rn,fF. F.Ja. Sm.] a. Belonging to the south , mundi- 
onni , lying towards the south ; coming from the south. 
jlSoCTIl'^^R.N,* a. Same as sowtArtm. Sat. Mag. 

BottTH'Jf RN-i:R,* n. An inhnhitantof the south, or of the 
Southern States, — opposed to northerner. Abbot. [Used 
in the United States.] 

[Sonfli'^KN LV, ad. In or from a southern direction. 
SoDTH':igKN-Mb.sT,a. Farthest towards the south. Graves. 
|BoOth'£BN-wood, (suth'^rn-wQd) n. A perenuial plant 
resembling worinwo^. 

BoOth'jno, tt. Going towards the foiith. Dryden. 
BoOth'Ino, n. Tendency to the south. Dryden, — (MatU.) 
The difference of latitude made by a ship in sailing south- 
ward. 

BbOTH^MbST, tt. Farthest towards the south. Milton. 
BoOth^bqn,* n. An inhabitant of the south, or of a south- 
ern country. Sat. Mag. 

fSduTH'siY, %, Prediction ; a soothsaying. Spenser. 
tBdUTH'sAY, e. ». To predict. Camden. 

16&tJTH'sly-:ipR, n. A predicter, a soothsayer. 
(IBouth'waRD, (sbQth'w^rd or siith'vrd) [sQthVd) S, P, 
J, E.R. i sdQth'Wftrd or shth'grd, tP. F. Snu; sdiitlrward, 
Ja. JT.I n. The southern regions. Raleigh. [south. 

ffiStotJTH^ARD, (sb0th'wardo»*8atft'vird) ad. Towards the 
B60 tb-W'£st^, n. The point between the south and west. 
BdOTH-w£8T^,* a. Being between the south and west. 
Ash, 

BbOTH-w£8T^^R-LY,* 0 . Being between the south and 
west. HUdrfth, [sted. 

850TH-w£flT'?EN,* a. Relating to the south-west. Olm- 
SdVTB'N'AycR^ (s5v'n4ns) n. [Fr.] Remembrance, denser. 
86 UVE' NjlMf* n.\¥r.] A remembrance; a remembrancer 
Smart. 

l|Sbv' 5 R-Elow, (suv^ 9 r-Tn or sJSv'^r-tn) [sttv'^r-ln, & fY. P. 
J. F. K, R. Wb, f 85v'9r-an, Ja. f sliv'^r-In, Sm.] a, [sour 
Dcram, Pr. ; sovrapo^ It.] Supreme in power {having 
no superior ; supreme in ufHcary ; efficacious. 
|jSbv'¥R-EiCiN, (suvV-In) n. A supreme lord or ruler; 
a monarch : - an old Fnglisb gold coin, of the value of 
/—a mndera Euplu<h grdd coin of the value of 90tt. 
|fBdv'^B-E|ON-izE, (suv'9r-in-l7.) «. n. To eiercise su- 
pseane power. Bar T. HerberL 


)(S6v'^B-E}Olf-l.Y, (sttv^er-in-l?) ad. Supremely. Bs^ 
|i8Bv^?ii-Bi«N-TV, (■ftv'pr-jn-to) ** [seii»ertt<»«td, Fr,] 
State or power of a aoverai^ ; supremacy ; supreBw 
power : high authority ; royalty. 

Sb^, (soQ) n, A female pig or swine ; the female of a 
boar: — an oblong mass of lead, a pig. SAetton, An in- 
sect, a mille|K*d. 

SdW, (86) V. tt. ft. sowed; pp. sowiwo, sowed or fowjt.] 
To scatter need in order to a harvest. 

Sow, r. tt. To scatter seed for growth ; to propagate ; to 
spread , to impregnate , to besprinkle. 

S6w- V. a. To join by a needle : to sew. Mdton, Bee Sew, 
SbtV'^N^,'* H.pl, Food prepared in Scotland from the husk 
or bran of oats; sow ins. Hamilton. 

Sbt^'BANE,* tt. A plant, goose foot ; — called also hog*- 
bane. Booth, 

SbVtr'BREAD, (sbd'brfid) tt. A plant. Tate, 

SoiV'bOo,* tt. An insect. Smart, 

8o^ CE, (sbQs) V, a. To throw into the water. See Bouse. 
S6w'^:r, (85^91^ «. One who solves , a scatterer. 
Sow'jNG,* n. The aet of scattering seed. 

SbW'ji« 9 , (soQ'inz) n. pi. Flummery made of sourish oat- 
meal. — Wiittuii also sotoans and sowens. Mortimer, 
fBo^LE, (sddl) V. a. To pull by tlie ears. Shtde. 

Sown, (sSn) p. from Sow. See Sow. 

SbW'-THls-TLE, (sdb'thls-sl) n. A perennial plant. 

Bo 7, n. A kind of sauce from Japan. 

Sbz'ZLB,* V. a. To mingle confusedly. Hollomay. [Local.] 
Spa,* [spa, Eamshaw . spiw, Sw.] n. A mineral water, u 
place where mineral waters are foundt os at Spa in Itol- 
giiim. SmarL 

t^bPAAD, ^spad) tt. (Min.) English talc; spar. Woodward. 
Space, n. [spatium^ L.] Extension in all directions; 
room ; local extension , area ; — a quantity of time ; a 
small time, a while'. — (Printing) A small opening or 
distance, as between hues: — a piece of wood or metal 
to form or to fill a space. 

Space,* e.tt. [spatiory L.] [i. spaced ,pp. spacifto, spaced.] 
To form with spaces, us in printing. Metcalf. 
tSPAcE. V. n. I’o rove ; to expatiate Spenser. 
tSpAcE'rOL, (spas'fQl) tt. Extensive, spacious. Sandys 
SPACE'JL£f>s,* tt. Destitute of space. Coleridge. 
SPA'cioys, (spa.'shys) a. [spacieujy Fr. , spatiomsy L.J 
Having much space , ample , wide , extensive ; roomy, 
SpA'ciovs-ly, (spa'shys-li^) ad. Extensively , widely, 
Spa'ciov8-n£ss, (spa'shys-ngs) n. Wide extension. 
SpAd'DLE, (spad'dl) tt. A little spade. Mortimer. 

BpAde, n. (spady Bax. , spade, Icel. An instrument, 

or sort of shovel, f>r d.ggitig: — a suit or cards : — a deer 
three years old. Ainsworth. 

SpAde'bone, n. The shoulder-blade. Drayton, 
Spade'fOl,* n. ; pi. spadefuls. As much as a spade 
holds. Stuart. 

Spa-d(''ceovs, (sp^-dish'qs) o. [^adteem, L.] (Bot.) Re- 
lating to or growing on a spadix. [Of a hgnt-red color. 
Browne.'j 

SpAd-j-cose',* a. (Bot.) Growing on the spadix. Hoblyn. 
SP6-PlL'lb,* (spa-dil'yd; n. Spndille. Pope. [at ombre. 
Sp^-DfLLE', (8p?i-dil0 n. [spadUle, Fr.] 'I'he ace of spades 
Spa'dIx,* tt. (Bot.) The infiorescence of an arum ; an axis 
closely covered with sessile flowers, and inclosed in a 
spathe. P. Cyc. 

SPA-DRbbN',* tt. A light sort of broadsword. Crabh. 
fSP^-ljiYR'lc, (spa-jir'ik) n. A chemist. Bp. Hall. 
|SP^-<]ltR'ic, I tt. '[spagynciisy h . ; onint and dyclpoi, 
tSp.^-^YR'i-c^L, I Gr.] Chemical. Harris. 
tSpX^'VR-isT, (spij'jr-Ist) M. A chemist. Boyle, 

Spa'u££, (spA'fi or spX-heO [ «. [esp^hse. Per.] One of 
SpA'hJ, (^'S, or spa-be') \ the Turkish cavalry. 
SpAke. The old preterit of sprak. Spoke. See Speak. 
ISpAll, tt. [espaule, old Fr.] The shoulder. Spenser. 

Bp All, or Bpale,!!. A chip. BroekeU. [North of England.] 
SpAlt, n. (Mtn.) A white, scaly mineml ; spell. Bailey. 
SpXn, tt. [span, Bax. ; spanna, Icel. ; span, D.] The space 
from the end of the thumb to the end of the little finger, 
or of the middle finger, both extended ; nine inches ; any 
short duration. [A pair , as, a span of horses. United 
States.] — (JVattL) A small line or cord, used to confine a 
rope. — Span-roof y a. commun roof of a house, consisting 
of two regularly-inclined sides. — Span of arch, its 
width from hutment to hutment. 

Span, r. tt. [spaniian. Sax. : spanna, Bu. Goth.] [t. spanited ; 
pp, SPA it NINO, spanned.] To measuTe by the hand ex- 
tended , to measure. 

Bp An. Old preterit of Spin. Spun. Bee Spin. 

SpAn'c?!^ tt. A rope to tie a cow’s legs ; a cow-tie. Orose. 
[liocal, <£ng.] 

SpAn'c£L, V. a. To tin the fore or hinder legs of a horse or 
cow with a rope. Malone. [North of England.] 
SpXn'coOn-tjpr, I n. A jday in which money is thrown ; 
SpXN'FAR-THfNO, j 8 soft of chuckfaithing. Shak. 
SpXn'dR£L,* tt. (jfrcA.) The triangular space included he- 
tween the curve of an arch and the square head or drip- 
stone over it. Franeis, 
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0p1hi, v» a. Oer.] To wean a child. Brodutt. 

[North of JCngland.j 

fSPlNGt *• Oor. , tpangk$, Teut.] A ahining 

ornament of metal ; apangle. Spenser* 

SpXn'gls^ (spang'gl) 71. {epanftty Ger.] A small plate of 
ahining meul ; any thing ap^kling and shining. 
SpXN'OLEf (spang' gl) r. a. [t. aPAivoLeD ; pp. spASOLisra, 
•PANGLED.] To b^prinkle with spangles, stare, or shining 
bodies. Shek* 

SpXn'gl^r,* 71. One who spangles. Keates, 

BpXn'i^lrd,* (sp&n'y9rd>7t. A native of Spain. Southey. 
(JSpXn'i?l, (sptin'y^il or span'll) [spdn'y?!, S. IT. J. E. F. 
Ja, K. S/rt . ; spXn'^l, P.] n. [Hiapantolus, L., from Hia- 
pojuolaA A sporting dog, originally from Hispaniola, re- 
markable for sagacity and fawning: — a sneaking, fawn- 
ing person. 

SpAn'i^l, (spin'yel) a. Like a spaniel. Shak. 

‘^pXn'iel, ( 8 piln'y 9 lt e. n. To fawn ; to play the spaniel. 
HSpAn'i^l, (span'y^l) v. a. To follow like a spaniel. ToUeL 
SpXn'}sh, 7t. The language of Spain. HotoelL 
SPXN'iSH,*tt. Relating to Spain. SoutJuy. 
SpXn'|ph-Br66m, ti. A small shrub. 
6pXN'|aH-BRc5i^N,*7t. An earth used for painting; a red- 
dish-brown color. SmitA. 

SpXn'ish-Fl?, It. A venomous fly much used in medicine 
for raising blisters ,* cantharis. 

SpXn'ish-NDt, n. A plant. Miller* 

SpXN'jsH-WHiTE,* 71. An earth used for painting. Smith. 
SpXnk,* (sp^nk) V. a. [i. spanked , pp. spanking, spanked.] 
To strike with the open hand. Jlsk. 

SpXnk':^r, repknk'^r)7t. [A small copper coin. Denham.] 
A person that takes long steps , a stout or tall person. 
[Vulgar.] — (Maut.) A ship’s driver or after-sail. 
SpXnk'inq,* a. Moving nimbly or with strides: — large; 

lusty. Forby. [Provincial and colloquial.] 

PpXn'-l6ng, a. Of the length only of a span. B. Jonson. 
BpXn'n^:r, 71. One who spans; a cross-brace: — the lock 
of a fusee or carabine. Bailey. The fusee itself. Sir J. 
Binonng. 

SpXn'-new, (spHn'na) a. Quite new, brand-new; fire- 
new , new, as from the warehouse. Chancer. See Spick. 
SpX Jv'vvoRM,* (-warm) n. A aperies of destructive cater- 
pillar , — called also looprr, geometcTf find ^ in New Eng- 
i.md, the cankn-worm. Farm. Ency. 

Sp tR, n. (Min.) A rrimenil that breaks easily into cubic, pris- 
matic, or other fragments, with polisiied surfaces , fiuate 
of lime , carbonate of barytes. — \jirch.) A common rafter 
of a roof ; — a round piece of timber fit for making masts, 
yards, sc^iffoldlng-polcs, Ac. 

Spar, v. n. [i. sparked , pp sparrino, sparred.] To fight as 
a pugilist , to quarrel , to contend. 
fSPAR, V. a To shut , to close , to bar. Chaucer. 
SfXr'a-ble, 7t. A small nail, such as is used m shoes. 
fSpXR^/L-DaXP, 71. A cerecloth. fViseman. 

tSpXR'J^o'na, I A»paragu,. Bp. Tayhr. 

6par'-DLck,* 71. (JV'aut.) An upper deck appropriated 
to the reception of spars, &.c. Mar. Diet. 

IspXre.v. a. [u spared, pp. sparing, spared.] To use 
fnig.uly ; not to waste ; not to consume : — to be able to part 
with or do without, to save from any particular use ; to 
do without : — to lose willingly , to omit ; to withhold ; to 
forbear : — louse tenderly, to treat with pity, not to afflict ; 
not to destroy , to use with mercy : — to grant ; to allow; 
to indulge; to impart , to afford , to communicate. 
SpAre, V. n. To live frugally ; to be parsimonious , to be 
not liberal , to forbear ; to be scrupulous : — to use mercy. 
8 pXRE,a. Scanty , not abundant ; frugal: — lean ; wanting 
fiesh : — supernumerary ; not in actual use ; superfluous ; 
not wanted. 

tSpXRE,7i. Parsimony; frugal use. Chapman. 

SpAre'lv, ad. In a spare manner, sparingly. 
SpXre'nipss, n. State of being spare. Hammond. 

'SpAr'^r, n. One who spares or avoids expense. 
SpAre'rTb, n, A part of a hog’s side, consisung of ribs 
with but little fiesh. 

BPAR-<ji?-FXc'Tlc>N,7». [spargo^ L.] Act of sprinkling. Stoift. 
Spar'hAWK, 71. See Sparrowhawk. 

SpAr'ing, a. Scarce ; little; scanty; not plentiful; absti- 
nent parsimonious ; not liberal ’. — forbearing ; tender. 
SpAr'inG’LV, ad. In a sparing manner; frugally. 
SpAR'iNG-ivfess, 71. Quality of being sparing. 

Spark, tu [spruce, Sax.; spar A«, D.j A particle of fire 
thrown from bodies in combustion ; any thing shining, 
vivid, or active : — a lively, showy, gay man ; a gallant ; a 
beau ; a lover. 

tSPARK, 77. 71. To emit particles of fire ; to sparkle. Spenser. 
tSPXRK'rOL, fl. Lively; brisk; airy; sparkish, Camden. 
SpXrk'ish, o. Airy; gay; showy; well-dressed ; fine. 
SpXr'KLE, (spAr^kl) 71. A spark ; a small particle of fire ; 
aluminous particle; lustre. 

BpXr'kle, (^r'kl) V, n, [». sparkled ; pp. sparkling, 
SPARKLKD.] To emit sparks ; to issue in sparks ; to shine ; 
to glitter; to emit little bubbles, as liquor in a glass. 
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BfXr'klb, «. a, [epergo, 1*] Todispene; toseatter, « 
sparks. 

Spark'l^r, n. One who aparklee, or whose eyea sparkle. 
Sparx^lbt, 11 . A small tpuk. CoUon, 
tSPARK'ii|-M&B8, n. Vivacity. Aubrey. 

SpXrk'i.|ng,* a. Lively ; glittering ; emitting sporka, 
SPARK^L)NO-LYf od. With vivid and twinkling lustre. 
SPARK'L|Ne-Nfi8S.ii. Vlvid and twinkling lustre. Beyle. 
Spar'ljng, n. [esperUm, old Fr.J A smelt. Coigrwe. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.l 

BPA'K5in,« 7u [Ich.) A species of fish. Brands. 
Spar'R[NG,'^ n Act of conteudiin{, fighting, or beating. 
SpAr'hovv, (spkr'rfi) n. [sparwa, Goth.] A small bird, near- 
ly allied to the finch 

gpAR'RQW-GftXns, a. A corruption of as|wmi^tcs. IRng. 
SpXr'rqw-hAw’K. a. a small kind of hawk. Chaucer. 
8pAr'rqw-wort,* ( wilrt) n. A shrub. Crahb. 

Spar'uy, a. Consisting of, or resembling, spar. 

Sparse,'*' a. [spar go, sparsus, L.j Scattered ; thinly spread : 
not dense. P. Mag. — This word has been regarded os of 
American origin ; but it is found in Jamieson’s Dictiona- 
ry of the Scottish Language. It is in common use in 
America, though tittle used in England. It is the prop- 
er correlative of dense.” P. Cyc. 
tSPARSE, i>. a. [sparsus, L.] To disperse. Spenser. 

Spars' ad. Scattenngly ; dispersedly. Evelyn. 
Sparse'LiV,* ad. In a scattered or sparse manner , thinly. 
Dr. Franklin. 

Sparse'nbss,* n. State of being sparse. H. Wallace. 
Spar'T^N,* a. Relating to Sparta , brave , hardy. Mitford. 
SpXi^m, n. [spastne, Fr. , (rtranpa, Gr.] A violent and invol- 
untary contraction of a muscle or of muscles, generally 
attended with pain , convulsion. 

Spaij-mAt'i-oal,* a. 'Relating to spasms ; sposmodicuL 
Blount. 

Sp^^-mGd'jc, I a. [apasmodique, Fr.] Relating to 
Spa^-m6d'}-c^l,'*' 1 spasms; convulsive. R«2ey. 
Bpa4-m6d'|c,'*' n. A medicine for spasms; an antispos- 
inudic. Smart 

Spai;j-m6l.'Q- 9^V,* n. [Med.) A treatise on spasms. Dungli- 
sun, 

BPXB'Tfc,* a. Relating to spasms ; spasmodic. Park. 

SpXt. The old preterit of SpU. Spit. See Brit. 

SpXt, 71. The spawn of sheli-fish. Woodtoard. A quarrel 
of words ; a dispute. W. Brown. fCoiloquial, New Eng- 
land.] 

Sp^-tan'gvs,* 71. [oiraTayyos.] (ZooL) A genus of sea- 
animals , a sea-urchin. Roget. 

Spa-tha'ceoV 3,* (-shys) o. (Bot.) Inclosed within a 
spatbo, or bearing that kind of bract. P. Cyc. 

Spathe,* 71. [spatha, L.] [Bot) A large, colored bract, 
which incloses a spadix, a sheathing invulucrum or 
many plants. P. Cyc. 

SpXtu'ic,* a. [Min.) Foliated or lamellar. Dana. 
Sp^those’,'*' a. [Bot) Relating to, or formed like, a 
spalbe ; spathaceous. Ure. — [Mm.) Sparry ; of the na- 
ture of spar. Hamilton. 

BPA'THOys,* a. [Bot) Same as spatAose. Smart 
8pA'T|-ate, (spa'shp-it) f. n. [spatior, L.J To rove; to ex- 
patiate. Bacon. 

SpXt'TBR, V. a. [t. ipattered ; pp, spattering, spat- 
tered.] To sprinkle with dirt, or any thing offensive ; 
to throw out offensively ; to throw out ; to sprinkle ; to 
asperse , to defame , to bespatter. 

SpAt'ti^k, V. n. To spit ; to throw out any thing nauseous. 
SpXt'tbr-dXsh-]^^, n. pi. Coverings for the tegs, to pro- 
tect llieni Ironi wet or dirt. 
tSPAT'TLE, (spat'll) n. Spittle. Bale, A spatula. 
SpAT'Tl.lNO-P6P'py, 71. White hehen ; a plant. Miller. 
SpAtts,* n. pi. Short spatterdashes, reaching but liule 
above the ankle. Crabb. 

SpAt'v-LiA, «. [spatha, spathula, L.] [Med.) A thin, broad 
knife, used to spread plasters, and to mu or extend 
soft substances. 

SpAt'd-lAte,*^ a. [Bot) Shaped like a spatula, lung, nar- 
row, and broadest at the point. P. Qye. 

SpAv'^IN, 7*. [espavent, old Fr. ; spavemo. It.] A disease in 
bones, consisting of r bony excrescence, or a cniiR as 
hard as a bone, that grows on the inside of the hough. 
SpAv'INED. (spAv'ind) a. Diseased with spavin. OoldsmUh. 
SpAw, n. [irom Spc.] A mineral water. See Spa. 
fSpAwL, V. 71 . To spatter saliva ; to spit. Ooerbury. 
fSpAWL, n. Spittle or saliva ejected. Drydeu. 
fSpAwL'iNG, 7u E;jection of saliva ; moisture thrown out. 
Congreve. 

Spawn, n. [spent, spenne, Tout. ; spans, old Eng.] The se- 
men, or mill, and eggs of fish or of frogs: — any product 
or offspring, in contempt : — buds or blanches from 
under-ground stems : — white, fibrous matter. 

Spawn, v. a. [i. spawned ; pp. spawning, spawned.] To 
deposit, BM spawn; to generate or bring forth, in con- 
tempt. 

SpAwn, V. n. To produce eggs, os fish ; to issue, as ofl!^ 
spring. JLoeke, 
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n. One thatepawns; the female flab. WkUon. 
BpXt, 9, a. [spado^ L.] [i. trATSD ; pp. sPAriiro, spatko.] 
To eaatrate or render a female animal incapable of being 
Impregnated. 

8p£ak, (apfik) 9 , n. [i. aroaa or ■paki j pp. araAKriro, 
•Poaair or aroxa*--> ia obaoleaoenty and opoke Ja lit> 
tie need aa a portte^U, except colloquiaHy.] To utter 
words ; to utter a discourse : to uttei^ articulate sounds ; 
to express thoughts by words ; to harangue ; to make a 
speech ; to talk ; to discourse j to give sound ; to con- 
verse. 

Sp£ak, (spfik) «. a. To utter with the mouth ; to pro- 
nounce } to proclaim ; to celebrate ; to address ; to exhib- 
it ; to make known ; to say ; to tell ; to articulate. 
Sp£ax^A’-ble, o. That may be spoken. Mitton. 

Sp£ak^ER. a. One who speaks : — tite jnesiding officer in a 
deliberative assembly ; a prolocutor. 

6p£ak^jngi, n. Act of expressing In words ; discourse ; elo- 
cution ; oratoiv ; declamation. 

Sp£AK'|N€h~TRUBl'p]pT, a. A trumpet by means of which 
the voice may be m^e audible at a great distance. 

Bp£ AR. (spfir) a. [j^sars, Bax. ; apsTS, Teut.] A long weap- 
on with a sharp point, used in thrusting or throwing: — 
a lance \ a lance, generally with prongs, to kill fish. 
Sp£ar, (spfir) 9. a, [t. spsARao; pp, sprariito, spxarxo.] 
To kill or pierce with a spear. 

8p£aR, V. n. To shoot or sprout in the form of a spear. 
tSp£AR^]9R,* r. a spearman. Barret, 

Sp£ar'foot,* (-ffit) A. A horse’s off foot behind. Crahh, 
SpEar'-OrIss, n. Long, stiff grass. SAak. 

Bp£ar'-HXnd,* n, A horseman’s right hand. Crahb, 
BpEar'man, «. / pL SPEARMEN. A scddler who is armed 
with a war. 

Sp£ar^mInt, a. a species of mint ; an aromatic herb. 
SpEAR'-THla-TLE,* (-thTs'sl) n. A plant. Smart, 
Sp£aR^wobt, (-wurt) a. A perennial plant. 
tSp£cHT,«ii. [specht^ Teut.j A woodpecker. Sherwood. \ 
See Spxiomt. 

SPfi''ciAL, (spSsh'fil) a. [Pr. ; apecwlw, L.] Noting a sort 
or species ; particular ; peculiar ; appropriate ; designed 
for a particular purpose : —extraordinary ; uncommon; 
chief in excellence; especial. — Specutl grau^ (TheoL) 
Extraordinary grace, or such as is ^ven to some persons 
only ; opposed to eomtnon grace — SpeeuU pleading, (Law) 
the allegation of special or new matter, as distin^ished 
from a direct denial of matter previously alleged on the 
opposite Bide.— ‘Special verdict, a verdict in which the 
facts of the case are put on the record, and the law is 
submitted to the Judg<^ 

tSpfi'^clALj (spdsb'^l)!!. A particular. Hammond. 

(spSsb'^l-fst) n. A practical man. Qu. Rev. 
t8Pfi-C|-Xli'j-TV, (spSsh-^-Al'e-t^) n. [sp^ctalut, Fr.] Spe- 
cialty. Hale, 

tSp£"ciAl^5ZB, (spfish V-t*) V. a. To particularize. Sheldon. 
apfi'^CIAl^LYi (spfish'^I-l?) ad. In a special manner; par- 
ticularly above others , i^culinrly. 

Sp£"cial-ty» (sp^sh'^l-t?) n. A particnlar or peculiar case ; 
particularity. — (Law) A iKmd-bill ; a deed , any wnttng 
under the band and seal of the parties. 

Sp£'ci£,* (spS'sh?) n. [eepdce, Fr.] Com, ns gold and sil- 
ver, as a circulating medium, in distinction from paper 
money. Brandt. 

Sp£'ci£f, (spS'sh^z) n. oing. Sc pi. [L.] A class compre- 
hended under a genus, or a sort comprehended under a 
kind ; a group ; a class ; a sort ; a subdivision of a gen- 
eral term ; a single order of beings : — appearance to the 
senses , any visible <h: sensible representation ; represen- 
tation to the mind; show , exhibition. [An ingredient of 
a compound. Johnson. Coin. Arhuthnot. Now eptctt.] — 
(Logic) A predicable which is considered as expressing 
tlie whole essence of the individuals of which it is 
affirmed. 

SP£-cTp'JC, n. (Med.) A remedy or medicine the effect of 
which on a particular disease is little liable to fallacy or 
uncertainty ; an efficacious medicine. 

BP£-cl7'jic, 0 . [epic^fiqntt Fr. ; speeiee and facio, L.*} That 
makes a thing of the species of which it is ; distinguishing 
one feom another ; peculiar. — (Med.) Appropriate to the 
cure of some particular disease. — Spec^^ eharacicr, that 
which peculiarly and certainly distinguishes one thing 
from another. — Spoe^ gravity, the motive proportion 
of the weight of bodies m the same bulk, as compared 
with rain water. — Speafie legacy, a bequest of any partic- 
ular thing. 

SPe-cI£^{-cxl, o. Specific. Bacon, 

Spe-cYf^j-cal-ly, od. In a specific manner. 
SPE-clF')-cAL-Nft88,* a. State of being speciflcal. AoK 
fSp^-clF^I-clTE, tv eu [epeeieo and facio, L.1 To specify. 
Hale. 

8Pfio-)-F|-cI'TiQN, n. [Fr.] Act aC specifying ; state of 
bmng specified ; dfetinet notation ; determination by a 
peculiar mar» ; particular mention. 

8Pf >0lF'ip-N£B8, n. The quality of being specific. Todd. 
8P£q'l-Fy, (Bp«s^$-ff) V. a. [epSei/lor, Fr.] [i. srxoirixo ; 


pp. fPicirriire, sPiotrraD.J To mention or showMltli 
some particular marks of distinction ; to particularise. 

8 p& 9 '|-m£N, (8p«s^9-men) n. [L.] A part of any thing ex- 
hibited that the rest may be known ; a pattern ; a sample. 

SPfi^oloVB, (spe'shys) a fopdaotu, Fr. i opeeioeuo, L.] 
Showy ; pleasing or striking at first view ; colorable ; 
ostensible ; having the appearance of truth or {NXipriety ; 
plausible ; superficially, not solidly, right. 

Spfi^ciovR-iiY, (spg^sbvs-l?) od. In a specious manner. 

I Sp£'ciovs-Nis8, ft. auality of being specious. 

SPftoK, n. A small discoloration or stain ; a spot. Dryden, 
The sole of a shoe : — the sole-fish. Forby. 

SPfiCK, V. 0. [i srBCKBD ; pp. srEcsiifo, bpbcxsd.] To 
spot , to stain in drops or spots. Milton. To put a sole upon 
a shoe. Forby. 

8 p£ck'le, (s^k’kl) n. A small speck ; a little spot 

Sp£ck'le, (s^k'kl) e. a. [«. spkoklbd ; pp. speokliro, 
•PRCKLso.] To mark with small spots , to spot. 

Sp£ck^i.ed,* (spdk'ld) a. Full or small spots , spotted. 


Sp£ck'le, (s^k'kl) e. a. [«. speckled ; pp. speokliro, 
•PRCKLso.j To mark with small spots , to spot. 

Sp£ck^i.ed,* (spdk'ld) a. Full or small spots , spotted. 
Maunder. 

Sp£cK'i.ED-Nfi8fl, (spdk^ld-nllB) n. State of being speck- 
led. Ash, 

Sp£ckt, n. A woodpecker. See Speight. 

Spfic^T^-CLE, (sp£k^t 9 -kl) n. [Fr. ; spectaculum, L.] A show; 
a gazing-stock ; any thing exhibited to the view as emi- 
nently remarkable ; a sight ; a representation ; a pageant ; 
an exhibition , a theatrical exhibition. — pi. An optical 
instrument, or glasses, Co assist the sight or vision. 

SP£c'TV 0 LE-B£- 8 TRtD',* tt. Wearing spectacles. Cowper. 

8p£c'ta-cled. (sp6k't»-kld) a. Wearing spectacles. 

Sp£c’T 4 .-OLE-IlliK'¥R,* A. A maker of Spectacles. Ash. 

8 P 90 -TXc^V-I<Alt, a. Relating to shows. J>. Hiekes. [r.] 

tSp^c-Ti'TipN, n. [specUttio, L.] Regard. Harvey. 

SPgc-TX'TpE, n. [speetateur, Pr. ; spectator, L.] One pres- 
ent and looking on without takmg part ; a looker-on , a 
beholder. 

SPfic-TVT6'Rf-Xli,* a. Looking on ; observing. Addison. 

Speo-tX'TQR-shIp, a. Act of beholdmg. Shak. Office or 
quality of a spectator. Spectator. 

Spec-TA^TR£SS, ) n, [spectatnx, L.] A female looker-on 

Speo-ta'trjx, J or beholder. Rowe. 

SPfio'TR^l.,**' a. Elating to spectres , ghostly. Maunder. 

SpEc^tre, (spSk^ti/r) n. [spectrum, L. ; spectre, Fr.] An 
apparition ; an appearance of a person dead , a ghost , a 
phantom. 

Sp£c'trvm, n. [L.] pi. SP&o’TRA. An image; the im- 
age of something seen alter closing the eyes : — an optical 
image of the sun, or other luminuus body, formed on a 
wall or screen by a beam of light , a visible form. 

SpEc^V-C'-AR, a, [specularis, L.^ Having the qualities of a 
mirror or looking-glass. [fAsihsting sight , affording view. 
Milton.] 

Spfic'V-l'iTE, V. A. [spiculer, Pr. ; specido^ L.] [«. specu- 
lated ; pp. speculatiro, speculated.] To meditate ; to 
contemplate , to take a view of any thing with the mind. 
Addison. To purchase or lay out money with a view to 
more than usual success in trade , to buy in order to sell 
again. Smart. 

|Sp£c'V-1'Xte, V. a. To consider attentively. Browne. 

Sp£c-v-i.A'TipN, n. [Fr.] Act of speculating; examina- 
tion by the eye ; view ; mental view : intellectual exam- 
ination ; contemplation ; a tram of thoughts formed by 
meditation , mental scheme not reduced to practice , a 
theory : — a mercantile transaction ; act of buying. [fPow- 
er of seeing. Shak.] 

Spfic'v-LA'TlsT, n. A speculator : — a mercantile specula- 
tor. Ch. Ob. 

SpEc'v-I'A-tIve, o. [spiculattf, Fr.l Given to speculation ; 
contemplative ; theoretical ; ideal ; not practical ; relat- 
ing to vision , prying. 

SpEc'v-lA“TIve-i.y, ad. In a speculative manner ; Ideal- 
ly ; theoretically ; not practically. 

Sp£c'v-i.VTlyE-N£sB, a. State of being speculative. 

SpEc'v-la-tqr, a. One who speculates ; an observer : — 
one who speculates in trade or commerce. Ch. Ob. 

SpEc'v-la-tp-ey» «• Exercising speculation; specula- 
tive. Worton, 

Sp&c'v-Ll}M,n. [L.] pi. SPiio'v^-Lk. A mirror; a look- 
ing-glass ; a refi^or iormed of polished metal : — a surgi- 
cal instrument for dilating a part for viewing it. 

Sp£d, i. Sep. from ^ed. Bee Speed. 

ISpEEce,* n. Kind ; species. B. Jonson, 

Speech, a. The power of articulate utterance ; the power 
of expressing thoughts by vocal words : — the words of a 
language ; language ; words, considered as expressing 
thoughts ; a particular language, as distinct feom others : 
— any thing spoken ; a declaration of thoughts ; talk ; 
an oration ; an harangue ; an address ; a disc^rse. 

tSpEfiOH, V. A. To harangue ; to make a speech. Pyfe. 

Sp££cH-}-F|-cX'TXQN,’t' n. Act of speechifying. Mom, 
Chron, [Low.] 

Sp££ch^I-f?,* V, n, [i sPBBOHirixD ; pp, onnoniwtino, 
sRBxcHiPiBD.l To make speeches ; to hannfttet— used 
in contempt, ch, Ob, 
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fhHiioit'LVM, 0 . E>eprived of fpeecb j onalile to ipeak : 
' »uflo } dumb. 

0PfieoH'L]98S-7r£8s, n. State of befn; speecblea. Bacon. 
BF££oB'~aiXK>]pft,* «. One who makei a speech. Arbuth- 
not. 

6p££d, V. %. [tpotdtn^ Teut. j spuden^ Ger. ; sped, Sai.] [». 
$rtD;pp, iraaoiwo, wan.] To make haste; to move 


(tpfr-ttOit^^SL W. JT. Snu Wh. t apir 
ma-to^ly Jd. { aper-^a-tO^Fi JUkt Joknoon.'] n. lovifypn 
and (Jtfed.) A hernia or awelling of toe testicles. 

SPkR-MA-TOL'Q-oy,* n* A treatise on aperm, Zhtnjrlioon, 
Spjpn-MlD' n, [onipjua.] (BoL) A kind of smaU 
seedovessel ; an akenium. JaroMe. 


with celerity ; to have good success ; to succeed, well or 
ill : to have any condufon, good or bad. 

SPksn, V. a. To despatch in haste ; to hasten ; to put into 
quick motion j to accelerate ; to expedite : to assist ; to 
help forward ; to make prosperous ; to make to succeed ; 
to execute ; to despatch. 

Spe£d, n. Quickness; celerity; haste; hurry; despatch: 

— success ; event : — the course or pace of a horse. 
Sp££d'?i^* n. One who speeds ; — a machine. Chapman. 
tSpfiED'FOL, a. Serviceuijle ; useful, mdiffb. ' 
8p££d'i-lv, ad. With haste or speed ; quickly. 
Pp££d'{-n£:s 8, n. The quality of being speedy. 
SpEEd'L^ss,* a. Having no speed. Warner. 
SpEEd'w^ll, n. A perennial plant; veronica. 

SpEed'v, a. Quick, swift, nimble , quick of despatch. 
SpfifiR,* V. a. To inquire. Brockeu. See Spire. 
tSp££T, r. a. To stab. Gammer Ourton'a J^eedle. 

SPEIGHT, f spat) n, A woodpecker : — written specht and 
speckU Todd. 

Speiss,* n. (Mnu) Nickel in an impure state. Brande, 
SpfiL'DiNO,* n. A dried haddock. Booth. 

Sp£l'fOl,* a. Having spells or charms. Hoole. [R.1 
8p£lk, n. A splinter , a small stick to fix on thatcn with. 
Oroae. [Liocnl, England.] 

Sp£ll, n. [fA tale. Chaucer] A charm consisting of some 
words of occult power ; a charm , incantation : — a turn 
of work , a vicissitude of labor ; a short time spent in ony 
employment. Oareto. — A short turn *, as, “ a spell of 
weather.” Carr. “This dreadfhl mell of weather.” 
John Randolph. [Provincial in England, and colloquial in 
the United States.] 

Sp£ll, V. a. [apelUan^ Sax.; apcKsn, Teut. ; apettenj Ger.] 

f t. tPCLLKD or SPELT , pp. SPELLlfTO, SPELLED OT SPELT.] 

[To charm. Shah. To relate ; to teach. Warton.] To 
write with the proper letters ; to read or repeat by nam- 
ing letters singly , to read ; to discover by characters or 
marks. — (JVauf.) To relieve, by taking a turn at a piece 
of work ; as, “to speU the pump.” 

Sp£ll, V. n. To form words of letters ; to read ; to read 
unskilfully. 

Sp£ll'boCnd,* a. Bound by a spell ; enchanted. Qu. Rev. 
SpE.LL'jpR,'*' n. One who spells. Ash. 

SpfiLL'iNG,* n. Act of one who spells , orthography. 
Sp£ll'inq-Book,* (-bClk) n. A book for teaching orthog- 
raphy ; an elementary school-book. Mavor. 

Sp£ll^ -STOPPED,* (-slSpt) a. Stopped by a spell. Shak. 
+Sp£lt, c.n. [.vpalten, Ger.] To split, to break. Mortimer. 
Sp£lt, 71. {spelta, L. , spfh. Sax. ; spcltc, Teut.] A kind of 
gram or wheat; — a mineral. Bailey. See Spalt. 
SptL'TigR, n. The commercial name for zinc, impure 
zinc. 

fSpfiNCE, w. [dcspencc, old Fr.] A buttery; a larder; a 
store-room. Chaucer. 

Sp£n'c?r, It. ft A butler.] An outer coat or jacket, without 
skirts, namea from an £^r] Spencer. SmarL 
Sp£nd, V. a. [l spent , pp. spending, spent.] To con- 
sume ; to exhaust ; to waste ; to bestow as expense ; to 
expend ; to lay out ; to exhaust , to dissipate ; to bestow 
for any purpose, to effhse , to squander; to lavish; to 
pass away ; to wear out ; to fatigue ; to harass. 

Fp£nd, V. n. To make expense , to prove in the use ; to be 
lost or wasted ; to be employed for any use. 

Sp£nd'£R, n. One who spends ; a lavisher. 

Sp£nd'ing, n. Act of consuming or expending. 
Sp£nd'thrTft, «. One who spends lavishly ; a prodigal. 
6 p£nt'-bAll,* n. A cannon-ball, or niusket-boll, which 
reaches an object without sudicient force to pass through 
it. Crabb. 

tSpgR,* V. a. To shut or bar up. Shak. 

fSpE'RA-BLE, a. [sperabilis^ L.] That may be hoped. Bacon. 

tSpfi'R^TE, a. [speratust 1*.] Hoped for. Bacon. 

SpEre, V. a. [t. APERED ; po. spxrino, spebed.] To inquire ; 

to ask ; to search or pry into. Gower, [Local, England.] 
Sp£r'gv-la,* n. (Bot.) A genus of plants; spurry. P. Cyc. 
SpErm, 71. [sperms, Fr. ; eperma. L.] Seed ; seed of ani- 
mals , spawn : — a substance obtained from the head of 
some species of whales : — incorrectly used for spermaceti. 
SpKr-M^l-cE'tj J sper-mfli-sa't 9 , W. P. F.Ja.8ni,i spdr-me- 
8U'9, S. y. E. a!] n. [L., “ sperm nf whale.*'] A substance 
obtained from the ou found in the head of several spe- 
cies of whales, emplt^cd for making candles and oint- 
ments. 

Bp£R-Ma-c£^TT»* ^ Belatlng to, or made of, spermaceti. 
Armstron/f. 

8p]|pR-ltXT^|0, \ a. [sperma^e^ Fr.] EelsUing to, or con- 

Sp^R-WXT'j-caL, S slsting of, sperm ; seralnai. 
tSp£B^M^-Tl2E,tL n. To yield seed. Browne. 


oXSyos*] One who gathers or 


i SPiSRBS, V. a. [sparsusj L.J To disperse ; to scatter. Spenser 
Sf£t, V. a. To eject from the mouth , to spit. BarreL 
Sp£t, r. Spittle. Lovelace. 

IPE^, (spfl) V. a. [spstvon, Goth^ spsatsen, Ger.] [t. 
spewed ; fp. SPEWING, SPEWED.] TO vomit ; to eject, as 
from the mouth ; to expectorate ; to etect with nausea or 
loathing. Dryden. [Low or antiquated.] 

SpEt^. (spa) V. n. To vomit ; to ease the stomach. B. Joneon. 
SrE>3^']9R, (spu^er) n. One who spews. Todd. 

Spe^'jnq, (spQ'ing) 71. Act of vomiting. Hob. ii. 

SpEiX^'V, (Bpil' 9 ) «• Wet , foggy. MorUmer. [Local, Eng.] 
SphX^'j^-LATE, (affiLs'^-lat) v. a. [sphacdua^uA [t. sphace- 
lated ; pp. SPHACELATING, SPHACELATED.] TO aS«Ct WUtl 

gangrene. Sharp. 

SPHi 9 '?-LXTE, (sf&sViSf) «• **• To mortify; to suffer 
gangrene. Sharp. 

SphX^'^-late,* a. (Bot.) Withered; dead. Loudon. 
SPHX^'ig-LDS, (sffts'^-l&s) 7». [crpdAfXoi.] (Med.) A gan- 
grene: a mortification. Wiseman. [dlitb 

SPHiBB'v-DlTE,* 71. (Min.) A mineral. Dana. Bee Bpheb: 
SphXg'nvm,* n. (Bot.; A genus of mosses , bog-moss. Crabb 
SphEne,* n. [ff0^i.] A wedge. — (Min.) An me or oxide 
of titanium. Brande. 


of titanium. Brande. 

SpHfi'NbfD,* 7L [a<pfiv.] (Anat.) A bone at the base of the 
cranium. Dunglison. 

Sph£'noYd,* a. Wedge-shaped ; noting a bone of the head ; 
sphenoidal. Brande, 

SPH£nN5lD'AL,* o. Relating to the sphenoid; wedge- 
shaped. Dungliaon, 

Sphere, (st^r) tl [Fr. ; spheera^ L. ; o0arpa, Gr.] A solid 
body formed by the revolution ;>f a semicircle about its 
diameter, or a solid body bounded by a surface of which 
every point is equally distant from the centre within a 
globe , the earth ; a star ; a planet ; the concave expanse 
of the heavens; — orb; circuit of motion: — province; 
compass of knowledge, action, or influence.— (w9stnm.) 
The concave expanse of the heavens, which appears to 
tbe eye as the interior surface of a sphere. — ^Oeog.) A 
representation of the earth on tbe surface of a globe, 
which has also represented on it an assemblage of ctrc.es 
showing the positions of the equator, ecliptic, meridians, 
parallels of latitude, &c. 

SPiifiRE, V, a. [l sphered; pp. sphering, sphered.] To 
place in a sphere ; to make round. Milton. 

Sph£r'|C, ) a. (sphinquej Fr.] Relating to, or formed as, 

SphEr'I-cal, ) a sphere ; round , orbicular; globular.— 
Spherical trigonometry^ the science of spherical triangles. 

Sph£r'i-Cjsl-ly, f8f6r'e-kel-l9) ad. In the form of a sphere. 

SPHfiR^I-CAD-ilfisa, 71. Roundness, sphericity. 

SPHip-Rl^'j-TV, (Bfe-rl 8 ' 9 -t 9 ) n. Quality of being spherical , 
rotundity ; globosity ; round ness. 

6 ph£r'{cs, (sfSr'iks) n. Tbe doctrine and properties of the 
sphere, considered as a geometrical body, and, in particu- 
lar, of the different circles described on Its surface ; the 
science of spherical triangles , spherical trigonometry. 

SphE'roTd, (efS'riftd) n. [oipaTpa and f 7 (Jof.J A body ob- 
long or oblate, approaching to the form of a sphere. Cheyne. 
A solid body generated by the revolution of an ellipse 
about one of its axes ; a body resembling a sphere, but ob- 
late or prolate. 

Sph¥-roT(d'-{ll, (sf^-riJId'^l) | a. Having tbe form of 

SPH^-RolD'l-c^L, (8f?-ri5Id'9-kal) ) a spheroid. Adams. 

SPH9-E6lD'j-Ty, 7U Quality of being spheroidal. Mason. 

Sphi^-r6m'¥-ter,* 71. An instrument for measuring the 
thickness of small bodies, the curvature ot optical glass- 
es, &c. Brande. [ Cheyne. 

SphEr'Ole, (sfBr'ai) 7L {mluerulay L.] A Httle sphere. 

SPHfiR'V-LiTE,* n. (Min?) Obsidian, or pearl-stone, In 
rounded grains. Brande. 

tSPHE'RV, (sft'r?) a. Spherical ; round. Mdton. 

oPHIG-mOm'^-T^R,* 71. See BrnroKOMETER. Brande, 

SphInc'teR, (sflnK't^r) ti. [L.] (Anat.) A name of sev- 
eral muscles, which close or contract the orifices which 
they surround. 

SphInx, (sflnks) 7L A ftibled monster, in Egy'pt, 

having the face of a virgin, and the body of a lion. 


having the face t 


, and the body of a lion. 


SpHRXiy'fD,* n. (Min) An ochreous clay. Smart. 

Sphra^Is'tjcs,* il pi. [ocbpaylf.] The knowledge or 
study of seals and autOffrapos. R. Park, 

SPHVG~M6M'¥-Tg:E,* n.[o<pty/t6s and pirpov,] (Med.) An 
instrument for counting arterial pulsations, and one 
which renders the action of tbe pulse visible to tbe eye. 
Scudamore. 

fSpI'Ai*, iL [espliZ, FrJ A sw ; a watcher ; —watch. Bacon, 
n, fL.j (Mol) A fpUie, a apeciet of inflor^ 
cence. Crabb. 
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Bprc^TS,* 0. (£ot) Haring ipikM or oart. Loudon, 
SffO-o'A^TO^* [lul {Muo.) Directing a division of the notes 
nom each other, In a plain and distinct manner. Crohh, 
BpIce, n. [eraicea, old Fr.] A vegetable production, (Vagrant 
to the Binelt, and pungent to the taste , that which gives 
flavor or pungency ; an aromatic substance used in sauces. 
— [sspiics, Fr.] A very small quantity , a sample i a spec!- 
men. SAoA, 

BpIcs, V. a. [t. spicKD ; pp. ■picino, spiced.] To season 
with spice ; to mix with aromatic bodies ; to season. 
Bpice'Ap-ple,'^ n. The name of an apple, jtsh, 

SpIc'ER, n. One who spices or deals in spices. 

Spi'cifR-v> n, [eopicene, old Fr.] Spices collectively ; a re- 
pository of spices. 

fiPicE'wooD,* (-wild) n. An American shrub or small 
tree. Farm. JEncv. 

SpI'ci-nEss,* n. The quality of being spicy. Dr. AUen. 
Bpi9'jNO,* n. The act of seasoning with spices. 

^SpIck, r. a spike : a tenter. — Spick-and-span j as, ^^sptck- 
and-opan new,” that is, quite new. Htidtbras. — “ Spick- 
and-gpan is fresh from the spike or tenter and fVamcs.” 
JV'ares. — ad. With glossy fVeshness. Butler, 

SPiCK'N: 9 L, n, A perennial plant } beRr-wort ; spignel. 
SpI-Ci5se',^ or Spi'coys,* a, Haidng ears like«corn , point- 
ed. Ash, 

fSpi-cds'i-TV, n. [spicOf L.] The quality of being spiked. 
Bailey. 

Sp7c> n, [L.] pi. SPlc^ {t-ljb. (Bot) A small spike. 

Crakb, 

SpIc'v-lIte, «. a, [spieulOf L.] To make sharp at the 
point. Maeoju 

BpFcy, a* Relating to, or abounding in, spice ; aromatic ; 
having the qualities of spice. 

BpI'd^R. n. An animal that spins a web for flies. There 
are various species of spiders, (popularly called tuaectsy) be- 
longing to the class of animals culled arachnuia. — A 
kitten utensil ; a sort of stewpan : — the form of a spi- 
der ; a small ball of pith cut in. 

SpI'd^r-CAtch-er, a- A bird. 

SppDER-LiKE, a. Resembling a spider in shape or quality. 
Spi'DipR-sHfiLL,* n. A species of the murei-shell. HiU. 
Spi'DipR-WORT, (-wUrt) n. A perennial plant. 

SPIG'N^L, 7^ A perennial plant, of difl'erent species. 
SpIg'qt, n. A pin or peg to stop a faucet in a cask. 
SpI'GUr'n^l,* n. (Enpr, law) The sealer of the king^s 
writs. Wkxahaw. 

SpiKB, n. [spicay L,] An ear of corn or grain ; a species of 
inflorescence, as in wheat, rye, &cc. , a shoot: — a small 
species of lavender: — a long nail of iron or wood: — 
a long rod of iron sharpened. 

Spike, o. a. [t. spiked , pp. spiKmo, spiked.] To fasten 
with spikes , to set with spiki's , to sti p with spikes, as 
the vent of a cannon , to make sharp at the end. 

BpIkeo, (splkt) a. Formed with, or having, spikes. 
SPiKE'LtT,* n. A little spike. One of a great many 

small spikrs coiiucted in a mass, as in grass. P. Cyc. 
SpiKE'NAriD, [^pIk'n5l^d, & fF. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm.R.} 
splk'n^rii, E. fVb. Elphinston.] n. [s/^ica wardi, L.] A per- 
ennial plant or stirub , the oil or balsam produced from 
Uie plant. 

BPi'Ky, a. Having spikes ; having a sharp point. Dyer. 
Spule,* n. A wooden peg to stop a bole in a cask of liquor ; 
a spill ; a spigot. Brockett. 

Spile'uole,^ n. Air-hole of a cask j bole for a spile. 
Forby. 

Bpil-'j-kIn?,* n.pL A set of small ivory instruments used 
in playing games. Mason. 

BpIll, ti. [sptjleny Teut.] A small shiver of wood ; a peg to 
stop a hole in a cask ; a spile : — a thin bar of iron. Carew, 
A small quantity of money. Ayh^ 

BfIel, V. a. [apdlany Sax. ; spdlenyD.) [i. spilt or spilled ; 
pp. spiLLiNO, SPILT or SPILLED.] To shed ; to lose by shed- 
ding i to pour out ; to throw away. 

BpIll, 0 . n. To waste ; to be shed ; to be lust by being 
shed. — 7'o sptR a sod, (JFaut.) to discharge the wind 
from it. 

BplLL^EKy n* One who spills: — a kind of fishing-line. 

Spilt, u icp. from SpUl. See Spilu 

tSPlLTH, R. Any thiiu spilt or poured out Shak. 

Spin, v. a, [finnan, wtn. ; gpinnany Sax. ; epinneuy Ger. 4* 
D.] fi. SPUR or SPLIT ; pp. spiititiro. sprrr. — Span is now 
obsolete, i To draw out and twist into threads ; to form, 
as by spinning : — to extend to a great length ; to protract , 
to form by degrees ; to draw out tediously : — to put into a 
turning motion, as a boy’s top , to twirl. 

BpIn, e. R. To exercise the art of spinning; to twirl : — to 
gush or issue in a small stream: — to whirl round by 
reason of force, as a top. 

8pi-nA^ceovs,* (-sbys) a. Noting a class of plants includ- 
ing spinach. fF, Enef. 

r. [epinaehia. L.] A garden plant, cultivated for 
the table : --written also opinage, 

BPIN^Il^E, r. a garden jflant ; same as wpinaok. 

BpFm^, a, [sptaa, L.] Belonging to the spine or back-bone. 
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SpIn^dlb, n. The pin or rod used in spinning, Iw wbi*h 
the thread is twisted, and on which it is wound: — anv 
slender, pointed rod : — a long, slender stalk. — ( Oeem,) A 
solid generated by the evolution of a curve line about its 
base. 

SpIn'dle, V. R. To shoot or grow like a spindle. Bacon. 
SplN^DLE-LfiooED, (spln'dl-ISgd) 1 o. Having long, 
Spin'dle-suAiiked, (spln'dl-shdngkt ) ) slender legs 
7'atler. 

SpIn^dle-shAnks,* r. Thin limbs ; — a tall, slender per* 
son. Jamieson. [Vulgar.] 

SpIn'dle-suApeii,'*' (-shapt) a. Shaped like a spindle. 
Smart. 

Spin'dle-sh£ll,* r. a species of buccinum. Ask, 
SplN'DLB-TRfifi, n. Prick wood ; a shrub. Evelyn, 
SpIn'dle-worm,* (-wiirm) n. An insect fatal to some 
plants. Farm. Eney. 

SpiN'DLiNG,*p. a. Shooting into a small stalk ; long and 
slender. Ash, 

Spine, n. [spinay L.] The bock-bone; vertebrss : — a large 
thorn, of woody substance. 

SPiNEU,* (spind) a. Having spines. Pennant 
SpI'n^l, [spl'nyl, fV. P. J. Ja. , spln'yl, S. K. Sm. ; sp)-n«l\ 
Brande.] n. A species of ruby, of various colors, as red, 
brown, yellow, and blue. 

SpIn '“EL-LANE,* n. (Mtn.) A dodecahedral variety of zeo- 
lite. Brande. 

Spi-n£lle',* r. (JlfiTi.) A crystallized ruby ; a spinel. 
Bnande. 

SpI-nRs'cent,* a. Becoming hard and thorny. Smart 
SpIn'et, or SPi-NfiT', [sptn'et, fP. P. F. Ja. fVb. ; spy- 
nSt', S. J. K. Sm. R.) n. [apinettOy It. ; espinette, old Fr.J A 
musical stringed instrument, with keys like a harpsi- 
chord : — originally called the couched harp. 
fSpi'NET, n. [apinetunty L.] A small wood, or a place of bri- 
ers and bushes. B. Jonson. — W ritten also spiny j and spinny. 
SpI-nIp'er-oDs, a. [^tTia and fero. L.] Bearing thorns. 
SPi'Ni-Nfiss,* n. The quality of being spiny. Chapman. 
SpiNK, (splngk) n. A finch , a bird. Harte. 

SpIn'ner, n. One who spins : — an organ for spinning, ns 
in an insect: — a spider, the garden-spider, with long, 
jointed legs. 

SpIn'ner-¥,* n. A place where spinning is performed ; a 
mill for spinning. P. Cyc. 

SpIn'nino,* n. The business or work of a spinner. 
SptN'NjNG-JfiiN-Ny,* n. A complicated machine for spin- 
ning cotton. McCulloch. 

Bpin'njng-Wheel, n. A machine for spinning. 

SpiN'Ny. a. Small , slender. Mortimer. [R.] 

SPi-Nds'i-TV, n. State of being thorny ; perplexity. More. 
Spi'Noys, a. L.] Thorny, full of thorns ; spiny. 

|18pIn'p-zI?m,* [spln'p-zlzm, E. ; spl'ny-ztzm, Sm. fVb. ; 
8 p 9 -n 6 'zlzm, Brande.] n. The doctrine or system of Ben- 
edict Spinoza, a Jew. who was born at Amsterdam in 
1C32. Uis system, which is pantheistic, is to be found 
in his work on Ethics. “ He deduces, by strictly mathe- 
matical reasoning, from a few axioms, the well-known 
principles, ‘that there can be no substance hut God; 
wliatever is, is in God , and nothing can be conceived 
without God.’ ” Brande. 

||SpfN'o-zI^T,* n. One who holds the system of Spinoza. 
Ed. Ency. 

SpIn'ster, n. A woman who spins. Shak. — {Law) An un- 
married woman. Sir E. Coke. 

SPiN'STRy, n. The work of spinning. Milton. [R.] 
SfIn'Th£r£,* n. (Min.) A mineral of a greenish-gray col- 
or. Brands. 

Spin 'Ole,* r. A small spine. Hdl, 

SpIn-v-les'cent,* a. Producing small spines. Loudon, 
SPiN-v-LOSE',* a. Covered with small spines. Loudon. 
Spi'Ny, a. [spinay L J Thorny j briery j perplexed ; difli- 
cult, spinous. 

tSpi'Ny, or tSplN'wy, n. A small wood. Todd. See Sri net. 
BPlR'A-CLE, or Sp!'RA-cLB, [splr'a-kl, fV. J. F. Ja. Wb. ; 
spl'ra-kl, S. P. E. K. Sm. A.J r. [mrociditiR, L.] A breath- 
ing-hole , a vent ; a pore ; a small aperture. 

SPi-RJE'4y* n. [Lh] (Bou) A genus of plants or shrubs. 
Crabb. 

SpI'rAL, a. [Fr.] Winding ; circularly involved, like a 
screw. — (Oeom.) Noting a curve, which continually re- 
cedes from a centre or pole, while It continues to revolve 
about iL 

Spi'HAL,* n. A circularly involved form or curve. JEc. Rev 
Spi'ral-lv, od. In a spiral form. Ray. 
tSPl-RA'TipN, n. [sptratiOy L.1 Breathing. Barrow. 

Spire, n. [Fr. , spira. It 4* L.] A curve or spiral line ; 
any thing wreathed or contorted ; a curl ; a twist ; a 
wreath: — any thing growing un taper; a round, long 
p>rainid: — an erection above the tower of a church, 
which diminishes gradually as it rises; a steeple : — the 
top or uppermost point 

f S pire, v. n. To shoot up. Drayton, To breathe, ^unstom, 
fSPiRE, V. a. To shoot forth. Sponsor, 

SpIrsd, (splrd) a. Having a steeple or S|dr8. Mason, 
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Bpl'Rj-r^R,* «. (O§ol.) An eitinct genu* of molluuik*. 
Bnindtr 

BpIr'IT, feplr'it, IF. P, J, W.Ja,K.9m, P. Wb. f ■pSr'it, &] 
n. [sptrUuSf L. ; uprfe, Fr.j [tBreatb. Bomh.] An intelli- 
gent being iniperceptiUe to the corporeal sense* ; an im- 
niaterial substance ; an intellectual being ; the soul of 
man ; an apparition : — temper ; habitual disposition of 
mind ; 'ardor ; courage ; elevation ; vehemence of mind ; 
life ; energy ; animation : — genius ; vigor of mind turn 
of mind ; power of mind, moral or intellectual : — intel- 
lectual and moral powers, distinct from the body: — sen- 
timent ; perception ; eagerness ; desire : — a man of activ- 
ity ; a man of life, fire, and enterpnse : — that which gives 
vigor or cheerfulness to the mind : — essential quality ; es- 
sence , any thing eminently refined : — an infiammable 
liquor produced by distillation, as brandy, ruin, whiskey. 
&c. , intoxicating liquor . — pL Inflammable liquors obtainea 
by (lisiiiiation, as brandy, rum, gin, whiskey, &c. ; ardent 
spirits animation ; vivacity. — ^irit of tome, alcohol. 

— Spirit lovely a glass tube nearly filled with spirit of wine 
or distilled water, and hermetically sealed at both ends. 

JKr “ The general sound of the first t, in this word and 
all its compounds, was, till lately, the sound of e m merit ; 
but a very laudable attention to propriety has nearly re- 
stored the t to Its true sound ; ana now spirit sounded as 
if written spent begins to grow vulgar.” fValker. 

SpXr'IT, V, (u [sptmore, It.] [t. sfiritso ; sriRiTiifa, 
•riRiTSD.] To excite ; to encourage ; to inspirit. Sie\ft. 

— To spirit awayy to entice or take away. JJrbuthneU 
tSplR'iT-^L-Ly, ad. By means of the breath. Holder. 
SpIr'|T-9D, a. Lively; vivacious; full of fire or spirit. 
SplR'jT-ipD-LV, ad. In a lively or spirited manner. 
Bp!r'{T-]PD-n£ 88, n. duality of being spirited. Addison. 
fSplR'iT-pOL, a. Lively ; full of spirit ; spirited. Ash. 
tSPlR'iT-pOL-Ly, od. In a sprightly or lively manner. 
fSplR'|T-FOL-Nfiss, ji. Sprightliness ; liveliness. Haroey. 
SpIr'IT-Ing,* n. Act of inspiriting. Shak, 

SpIr^{T-LXmp,* n. A lamp in which spirit is used instead 

of oil. Phd. Mag. 

SpIr^1T-l£ss, a. Devoid of spirit, vigor, or courage ; de- 
pressed ; discouraged : dull ; lifeless. 

SPlR'|T-L£ss-Ly, od. Without spirit. More, 
SPiR'iT-Lfiss-Nfiss, n. State of being spiritless. 
SPiR-f-TO' aOy* or CftJV SpyR'f-Td.* [It.] (Mas.) Noting a 
movement to be performed m a spirited manner. Brande. 
SpIr'it-oOs, a. Partaking of spirit , refined j ardent ; ac- 
tive; spirituous. Mdton. 

SpTr'{T-oOs-n£ss, n. duality of being spiritous. Boyle, 
SpIr'Its,* n. See Spirit. 

SpIr'it-stYr-ring,* a. Rousing the spint. Shak. 

Spib' JT-V-X l') (splr'jt-yy-al) o. [spiritudy Pr.] Having, or par- 
taking of, the nature of spirit , relating to the spirit, mind, 
or soul ; distinct from matter ; immaterial ; incorporeal ; 
mental; intellectual : —not gross, refined from external 
things : — holy ; heavenly ; not secular ; not lay ; not sen- 
sual ; not temporal : — relating to the things of heaven ; 
ecclesiastical , religious. 

SpIr'}T-V“AL-!?m,* n. The quality of being spiritual , spir- 
itual nature or doctrine . — that system, (as opposed to nui- 


tenahsmy) according to which all that is real is spirit, soul, 
or self; — that which is called the external world, being 
either a succession of notions impressed on the mind by 
the Deity, or else the mere educt of the mind itself. The 
former is the spiritualism of Berkeley ; the latter, that of 
Fichte. Brande, 

SpIr'JT-v-^l-Ist, n. One who is devoted to spiritual 
things; one whose employment is spiritual : — one who 
adheres to spiritualism. 

SPlR-lT-V-XL'l-Ty, (8n^-it-yy-ai'9-t9) n. [spiritwdtUy Fr.] 
State or quality of 'i-^ing spiritual , spiritual nature ; de- 
votion to spiritual o'llects and interests : — immateriality ; 
essence, distinct fnn matter: — pure devotion: — that 
which belongs to any one as an ecclesiastic. 

SPtR-jT-V'AL-i-zi'TJpN, n. Act of spiritualizing. Chambers. 

SplR'lT-V'il'-lZE, V. a. [spirUtuilisery Fr.] [». spiritual- 
ized , pp. iPiRiTUALizirro, spiritualized.] To purify 
from the feculence of the world; to render spiritual : — 
to give a spiritual meaning to. — (CXem.) To raise by dis- 
tillation ; to extract inflammable spirit from. 

SpIr'JT-V-XL-Iz-^E, n. One who spiritualizes. Warburton. 

BPlR')T-V-A.L-Ly, ad. Inn, spiritual manner ; mentally 

g PiR'jT-v-XL-Ty, n Ecclesiastical body ; the clergy. Shak. 
PlE-JT-V-6s'j-Ty, V. Spirituousness. Cudwortk. 
•lE'|T-V-o08, (splr'jt-yv-tis) a. [spiritueuxy Fr.] Partaking 
of spirit, particularly of distilled spirit ; ardent ; infiam- 
mable ; alcoholic ; aplrltous. — ^irtttunut bquoTy a diatilied 
liquor, or spirit, which contains alcohol, and is intoxi- 
cating. 

SPlR^(T-V*‘Ot)s-Nfi88, n. Q^iality of being spirituous. 
SpIrt, V. w. [t. spirted :pp. spirtino, spirted.] To spring 
or stream out, as a fluid ; to stream out by intervals Bar 
eon. Written also sjmrt. 

BrtRT, V* a. To throw out in a jet. Dryden. 

BpYrt, n. Sudden ejection ; sudden and abort effort. 


tSpYR'TLBj^p. 0 . To spirt Drayton. 
spPRy, a. t^ramidal : wreathed ; curled ; spiral. Drydsa. 
fSpXss. a. Isptssus^Js.] Close j firm ; thick. Brersseood 
SpXs'sa-t^o,* a. Thickened ; Chick j gross. Wdrbwrtsn, 
Sp18^8I-tOds, n. Orossness ; thickness. Bacon. 

SpIt, n. [spit, O.] A long prong on which meat is roasted t 

— such a depth of earth as a spade pierces at once. 

SptT, V. a. [spstsa, Teuti [i. svitte® ; pp. spittiwo, spit- 
ted.] To put upon a spit ; to thrust through. 

SpIt, », 0 . [». SPIT or spat j pp» spittiho, spit or spiTtaji. 

— Spat and spitten are growing obstdete.] To eject Ihuil 
the mouth ; to throw out 

Spit, V. n. To throw out spittle or saliva from the mouth. 
SpIt, n. What is thrown fhim the mouth ; spittle. 

n. A charitable foundation; a lazar-house : — a 
hospital, of which the word is an abbreviation or corrup- 
tion. Johnson, 

tSplT'At-HoUsE,* n. A hospital. Shak, 

SpIt'b&x,* n. A box to spit in ; a spittoon. Baker. 
SpXtcii'c6ck, «. a« [i. spitchoookbd ; pp. spitchooox- 
irro, spiTOHcooKED.j To split an eel lengthwise, and 
broil It King. 

SplTcH'cdcK. tt. An eel spitchcocked. Decker. 

SpIte, n. lepijty D. ; despUy old Fr.] Malice ; rancor; hate ; 
malignity; malevolence. — In spite pfy notwithstanding ; 
in defiance of. 

SpItb, V. a. [l SPITED ; po. spitieq, spited.] To treat ma- 
liciously ; to vex: to thwart malignantly; to fill with 
8j)ite : to offend. Shak. 

Spitk^fDl, o. Full of spite ; malicious ; malignant. 
SpIte'fOl-lv, ad. Maliciously ; malignantly. fflaUer. 
Spite' F 0t-N£s8, n. Quality of being spiteiul ; malice. 
BpIt'fIre,* n. An nnipry or irascible person. Congreve, 
SpIt'rXck,* n. A rack to hang spits upon. ff. 

SpIt't^d, a. Shot out into length, as a deer^s horn. Bacon, 
SpIt'tjpe, n. One who spits : — a young deer. Barret. 
fSplT'TLE, n. A hospital, of which it is a corruption or ob 
breviation ; spital. B. Jonson. See Sfital. 

SpIt'tle, n. Moisture of the mouth ; saliva. 
fSPiT'TLY, o* Slimy ; full of spittle. Cotgrave, 
Spjt-t66n',* n. A box or vessel to spit in. Ec. Rev. 
Spit'v£n-qm, n. Venom ejected from the mouth. Hooker. 
SplXn£h'M|C,* a. (AnaU) Relating to the viscera. Dun- 
glison. 

SPLXNEH-NdL'o-^v, (spiangk-nSlVJ?) a. [eir\dyxy<* "O'* 
X6yog.] The doctrine of the viscera; a treatise on the 
bowels. Hoblyn. 

SplXsii, V. a. [plaska. Swed.] [t. splashed ; pp. splash- 
ing, splashed.] To dash or spatter with a liquid, as dnty 
water. Prior. 

SplXsh, n. Water or mud as thrown up iVom a puddle; 

noise of throwing water. Todd. 

SPLXsH'y, a. Full of dirty water ; apt to bespatter. Johnson, 
SplXt'T£E,* V. n. To make a noise as in water. Jamieson. 
8pi.Xt'T¥R-dXsh,* n. An uproar , a sputter. Jamieson. 
SplXy, (spla) v. 0 . To dislocate or break a horse’s shoul- 
der-bone : — to slope or incline. Francis. 
tSPLXy, (8pl&) V. a. For display. Mir. for Mag. 

SplXy, (splS) a. Displayed ; sinead ; sloping ; turned out- 
ward ; as, a splay foot, i. e., a foot turned outwards. 
SplXy.* tu A sloping surface. Francis. 

SplXy'-foot, (spla'fQt) I a. Having the foot turned 
SplAy'-foot-£D, (spla'ffit-^d) I outward. JlfocXtii. 
SplXy'-moOth, n. A wide, deformed moutb. Dryden. 
SplXy'-moOtheDj* a. Having a wide mouth. Ash. 
Spl££n, n. [spleuy L. ; arrXfjvy Or.] A spongy viscus, of an 
oval form, the use of which Is unknown ; the milt ; a soft 
part of the viscera, the fancied seat of melancholy, anger, 
and vexation : — anger , spite ; ill-humor ; inconstancy ; 
caprice ; melancholy ; hypochondriasis ; a fit of passion, 
[timmoderate merriment. SAok.] 

SplSened, (splSnd) a. Deprived of the spleen. Arbuthnot 
Spl££n'fOl, a. Angry; peevish; fretrul ; melancholy ; 

splenetic, ^lak. [See Spleniih. 

Spl££n')8H, a. Fretful ; melancholy ; spieeny. B. HalL 
tSp££N'L£8S, a. Kind , gentle ; mild. Chapman. [plant. 
Spl££n'wort, (splBn'wiirt) n. Miltwort , a pernniiial 
Spl££n'V»o« Angry; peevish, fretful; gloomy. Shak. 
SPLfi9'£T,* n. A wet cloth for washing a sore. Crabb. 
Spl£n'dent, a. [splenden.<fy L.] Shiiuug , glossy, bright; 

resplendent ; ^lendid. fVotton. 

Splem'did, a. {splendidusy L.] Having splendor ;■ showy ; 

magnificent; brilliant, conspicuous, pompous. 
Spl£n'dii>-ly, Off. In a splendid manner; magnificently. 
SpLfiN'DjD-Nfiss,* n. The quality of being splendid. Boyle. 
SPLfiN'DpR, n. [splendour y Fr. , splendor y L.j Great bright 
ness, brilliancy; lustre, magnificence; pomp. 
tSPLfiN'DROVfl, a. Having splendor ; splendid. Drayton. 
SPLfiN' 5 -Tlo, fspian'^-tlk, S. W. P. J.E. F. Jo. Sm. R. ffb. \ 
spl^-nlit'ik, K. Ash.] a. [splcniuquey Pr.] Troubled with 
the spleen ; fretful ; peevish , morose ; sullen : gloomy. 
Spl£n'£-tIc, n. A splenetic person. Tatier. A mddkiae 
for the spleen. 

SPLE-ltfiT'l-CAl^, a. Same as opUnotie. Wotten, 
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8PL9-KftT'}-c^L~LY,* od. In B iplBneHc misiBer. jaima^ 

diTi 

g FLSK^yo, «. [tpUnifutf Ft.] Relatlnf to tlM Bplefta. 
PLfiir'K>AIi|*^ «• Relating Co the spleen ; splenic. Mh, 

«. Fretful ; peevish ; smeenish, Dr«ffton» [lt.1 
BPLlg-NrT|B,« n. [<nrXr;vtr((.] (.¥sd.) Inflamnation of 
the spleen. Brtm^ 

tSPLlN^I^TlTB, «. Hot i fleiy ; peevish ; splenetic. Shat, 
SPLfiN-i-zA'TiQM,* ft. (JIftd.) A change Induced in the 
Ivngs by inflammation, causing them to resemble the 
spleen. Hoblfn, 

SPLfiN^p>c£LE,*ii. {Med.) A hernia of the spleen. CroM. 
SPL9-NdL'Q>9Yi* ^ -A- treatise on the spleen. Dungluon. 
6pl.£nt, n. A callous swelling on the shank-bone of a 
horse’s leg : — a splint. Famer^a Diet. 

SPLfiNT,*^ or SplInt,* a. (Mut.) Noting a kind of canal- 
coal, called also parrot-eoaL Cleaveland. 

SplIce, V. a. [apUsaofij D. ; phee, Ij.] [t. ipliobd ; pp. 
SPLICING, spLicBD.] To joln together, as the two ends of 
a rope ; to conjoin lengthwise ; to join by interweaving. 
BplIce,* n. An interweaving or joming of two ends of 
ropes. Mar. DteU A piece added. 

SplInt, n. [sphntsp, Tout.] A tVagment of wood split ofl!*: 
— a thin piece of wood to keep a set bone in Its place : — 
a tumor or an excrescence of a bone in a horse ; B{dent. 
SplInt, v. a. To secure by splints; to splinter. Shat 
SPLlN'TipR, ft. [aphntar^ TeuL] A fragment of any thing 
broken or sidit ofl!'; a splint; a thin pieoe of wood. 
SplIn't^r, V. 0 . [l sPLiNTxaED , pp. apLiifTEairra, spun- 
TBRxo.] To shiver ; to break into A^ments , to secure 
by splints ; to simpoit. &ut 

SpLlN'T:gR, «. R. To be shivered, split, or broken Into frag- 
ments. [Braude. 

SplIn'T¥R-y,* a. Having imlinters ; laminated ; scaly. 
Split, «. a. [spl^tsm, aplittenf Teut.] [u split or bplitted , 

ra. SPLITTING, srLIT OT SPLITTBD. — SpltUcd iB little USed.J 

To divide longitudinally in two, to divide , to part, to 
cleave ; to rive ; to crack ; to separate , to burst , to dash 
and break on a rock ; to break into discord. 

SplIt, o. n. To burst in sunder; to crock; to separate; 

to burst with laughter , to be broken, as against rocks. 
SplIt'TJ^R, ft. One who splits. Swifl. 

8PL0T'T]gR, n. Bustle ; tumult. Johnson. [Vulgar.] 

SPLCr^TljlR, V.n, [u SPLUTTEOEO ; pp. SPLUTTERING, SPLUT- 
TERED.] To speak hastily and confusedi}'. Carleton. 
SPLOT'T|!R-]gR,* n. One who splutters. Smart. [Vulgar.] 
SPdcH'Ddci,* R. A species of dog. Dryden. 
8p6d'q-mXn-oY,* r. Divination by ashes. Smart 
SPdD'v-MSNE.* R. (JUtR.) A mineral composed of silica, 
alumina, and lithia, found in laminated masses, hard, 
brittle, and translucent : — called also trtphane. Brande. 
8p51L, V. a. [apolioy L. ; apoUer^ Fr.] [l spoiled or spoilt ; 
pp. SPOILING, spoiled OT SPOILT.] To seizo by robbery ; to 
plunder ; to strip of goods ; to rob : — to corrupt ; to mar ; 
to make useless ; to ruin. 

Sp51l, o. r. To practise robbery or plunder : — to grow use- 
less ; to be corrupted. Loeke. 

Sp51l, n. [ap<dwm. L.] That which Is taken by violence ; 
that which Is taken from an enemy ; plunder ; pillage ; 
booty ; prey ; that which is taken from another ; robbery ; 
waste: — corruption; ruin. Shat The slough; cast^iff 
skin of a serpenL Baeon. 

8p5Il'a-ble,« o. That may be spoiled. Dr. Arnold. 
8p<5Tl']PB, r. One who spoils ; a corrupter ; a robber. 
tSpolL'FO^o. Wasteful ; rapacious, ^enaor. 

Spoke, r. radius of a wheel ; the oar of a wheel that 
passes from the nave to the felly : — the spar of a ladder. 
8Pdic.E,* V. a. To At or furnish with spokes. Pope. 

SPdKE, L from Spent See Speak. 

SPd'KEN, (spS'kn) p. from Speat See Spbae. [Afar. Diet 
Spoke 'shave n. A abave for smoothing spokes, dtc. 
Spokes'man, r. One who speaks for another. 

Spo'L|-Ate, V. a. [apoltOf L.J To rob ; to plunder ; to apoiV 
J. ff. Oroker. [E.^ 

8p5-L|-A't1PN, r. {Fr. ; apoUatiOy L.] Act of robbing ; rob- 
bery ; plunder. Aylifft. 

Sp5-Ll-A'TpR,« R. One who coramita spoliation. Perrin. 
Spp'L)-A-Tp-RY,* 0 . Causing spoliation ; deatractive. CA 
Ob [R.] 

Sp6n-dA'{c, ) a. Belonging to a spondee ; containing 
8p0n-dA'}-c^L, j a spondee. Farrand, 

8p6N'DfiE, R. fepondie, Fr. ; epondmuOf L.] (Oreek and Lat- 
in poetry) A foot of two long syllaUes ; as, Rd-tl. 
SpAn'dylb, (spda'dil) n. [evorSvhofj Or.: epandttlue, L.] 
A vertebre ; a Joint of the spine. Jfy. Taylor. 

Sp6npe, (spfinj) R. [epongio^ L. ; wponffea^ Sax.] A soft, 
porous subAance, or cellular, fibrous tissue, produced by 
very small sea animals, and used for wiping and eleanlsig, 
o( for imbibing moisture; any soft substance used for 
wiping and cleaaing. and for imbibiiig moistiirot— -a 
kind cd’mon: — asm dough. 

SrONpE, (spttni)«. a. [ispONGBo ;pp. sPoitoiircLSPOise»o.1 
To blot ; to wipe away as with a sponge ; to daanae with 
a sponge, applied to the act of deansing oaaaoB ; to draia 


oraqneese, as by using a aponge:— to harass by extos* 
tion ; to gain by mean arts. 

Bp 6 nps, (spdnj) V. n. To suck In as a sponge : to live lay 
mean sits: to bang on others far maintenance. X’JC* 
strange, [JiieheUe. 

Sp^Npx'-olKS,* R. A cake so named from iu lightness 

SpdNpE'L 9 T,*R. (BoL) Sjpongiote. P. Cye. Bee Spongiole. 

Sp 6 Na' 9 R. (BpllnJ V) who sponges. 

Sp^N'pf-FdEM,* «. Having the form of sponge. PhUUpe. 

SpftN'pi-Nttss, n. auallty of being spongy. 

BpdNp'|N«,* a. Wiping lip orsqueeamgoutwbBt remains. 

SpdNp')NSh-HdOsE,'^ n. (Z<at 0 ) A bailiff’s house or oflice ; 
a victualling-house where persons arrested for debt are 
kept for a time, either till they compromise with their 
creditors, or are removed to a closer confinement. Qrabb. 

Sp6n'GI-6le,* r. [apongiola^ L.] {Bot) The tender, grow- 
ing tip of the root ; the extremity of the ululate fibril 
of a root. P. Cye. 

fSp 6 N' 9 ^ 1 -oDB, a. [apongieuxy Fr.] Spongy. Cheyne. 

SpfiN'i^Y, rspfin'J^; a. Having the qualities of sponge ; soft 
and imbibing ; wet ; soaked. 

Sp&n's^l, a, [aponsauaf L.J Relating to marriage. 

SpCn'sipn. n. [aponaw^ L. J Act of becoming a surety, par- 
ticularly in baptism. JTapleton. — (International law) An 
act or engagement made, on behalf of a state, by an agent 
or agents, who are not specially authorized, or who exceed 
the limits of their authority. Brande. [ton. 

BpdN'siQN-^,* a. Responsible , implying a pledge. Lngh- 

SpdN'BQR, n. [LJ A surety ; one who is surety for anoth- 
er, particularly for an infant in baptism. 

Spqn-s5'R)-.^l,* o. Relating to a sponsor. Museum, 

Sp&N'spR-sHlP,* R. Tbe omce of sponsor. Dana. 

SpdN-T^-N£'|-TYi n. [apontaneitaa^ school L. , epontanlUdf 
Fr.] State of being s^tansous ; voluatariness ; wQling- 
ncas. BramheU. 

8pqn-tX'n9-oOs. a. r^onhmd, Fr., from sponts, L.] Acting 
or growing of itself, or of its own accord , voluntary ; 
arising from present will , willing. 

Spqn-ta'n^-oCs-ly, ad. Voluntarily; of its own accord. 

Spqn-tX'ne-oDs-n&ss, r. State of being spontaneous. 

SpQN-TdON', n. [esponton, Fr.] A military weapon , a kind 
of half-pike or halberd. 

Spool, n. [apvltt 6er. ; apohl^ D.] A small piece of cane, 
reed, or wood, to wind yarn upon ; a weaver’s qiitU. 

SPddL,*«. a. [l srooLSD;yp. spooling, stoolsd.] To wind 
yam on a spool. Aeh. 

SpddL'iipB,* R. One who spools, or uses a spool. Mason. 

Sp66iiii, V. n. (Maut.) To be driven by wind. Dryden. [r.J 

Sp 66 n, n. [apamy D. ; aponoy Dan. ; eponny Iccl.J A little 
bowl or concave vessel with a handle, used at table for 
taking up liquids. 

tSp55N, V. n, (JVaut) Same as apoom. Bailey. 

Bp&&n'bIll, n. A burd of the heron tribe, named from tbe 
shape of its bill. 

SpddN' DRIFT,* n. (Maut) The light spray blown off tbe 
waves by the wind. Brands. 

Sp5on'f0l, n. ; pi. spoonfuls. As much as a spoon will 
bold ; a small quantity. — (Med.) Half an ounce. 

SpddN'MfiAT, R. Liquid food taken with a spoon. 

SPOdN'woRT, (spdn'wUrt) r. Scurvy-grass. 

SP6Jt'4~DE?y* R. pi. [aporaa, pi. eporadesy L.] Scattered 
islands, stars, A>c. Cr^h. 

SFQ-Ri.'D|rAl','^ u* Scattered ; sporadical. Phil. Mag. 

Spq-rXd'Io,* o. (Med.) Scattered ; attacking few at a time ; 
sporadicaL Brande. 

Spq-bXd'i-cxl, <l [onopaSiKdf,] (Med.) Single ; scattered : 
-^used in reference to diseases, as opposed to epidemical. 

Sp5re,* ) H. (Bot) The reproductive body or substance 

SpOs'vls,* ) of cryptogamic or fiowerless planu, anol- 
ojous to seed in flowering plants. P. Cye. 

Sport, r. [spotty Icel.] That which produces mirth nr 

f Measure ; play ; diversion ; game ; frolic ; merriment , 
est ; ipirtn ; amusement ; entertainment , recreation , 
pastime that with which one plays ; idle Jmgle : — di- 
version of the field, as fowling, hunting, or fishing. 
SPdRT, V. 0. [t. BFORTSO j pp. SPORTING, SPORTED.] To piny 
with ; to divert; to maM merry ; to represent sportfully. 
Sport, v. n. To j^y ; to frolic ; to game ; to trifle. 
SPOBT-j^-BlL'f-TY,* R. Frolicsomeness. Sums. [R.] 
Sport'^r, r. One who sports. Shsrwood. 

Spobt'fOl, a. Full of sport ; mirthful ; merry ; sportive. 
Sp5bt'fOl-LY» sd. With sport , merrily. 
Spobt'fOl-hRbs, n. Play ; merriment ; frolic. 
Sport'jng,* p, a. Diverting; given to eport 
SpdBT'iNG-LY» ad. In Jest ; in sport. Hammond. 
Sp 6 bt')VS, o. Gay ; menv ; lively ; Jocund ; sprightly ; vi- 
vacious ; wanton ; playful. 

SpSrt'jve-LY,* od. In a sportive manner. Dryden, 
SpdRT'iVE-Nftss, R. Qnyety i jflayj wantonoess. 
BPdRT'L^ss, a. Joyless ; siul. P, Fleteher, 

Sp5bt'L|H»,* r. A liUle sportsman. SvtiL 
SfObts'm^n, r. ; pL SPORTSMEN. One who pursues field- 
sports, as hunring t fishing, Ice. raims. Bp, HaU. 

tSpdB'TV-LASVi t [ep^tnlare, Jow L.J Subsisting on 
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BpdRT^OLB, (iplfit'y&l) n. [isporeiOa, L.] Almti a dole. 

a. (Bot) See Seoma. LimioH, I 

SpdluV-^lr'BB^fiSt'^e* (BoU) Producing sporulef. Leadem. 
SPdT. n. [netUf Dan. ; tpotUf Flem.] A blot ; a mark 
made by discoloration } a speck } a stain : — a disgrace ; a 
taint: >-a small extent of place j any particular place; 
place; site: locality.— A kind of pigeon.— Qioa the 
immediately ; without apanging place. 

Spot, v. a. [i. sroTTao ; pp. sroTTiiro, ■pottsd.I To mark 
with spots ; to maculate : — to disgrace ; to taint. 
Spdx'LJgss, a. Free fhua spots; f^ee from reproach or 
impurity ; immaculate ; pure ; untainted ; unspotted ; 
blameless. 

SPdT'LBss-Nfiss, n. State or quality of being spotless. 
SpdT'TBO,*a. Maculated; having spots; spotty. Skak. 
Sp6t'T¥b, n. He or that which spots. 

Sp6t't|-nBss. n. State or quality of being spotty. 

SpdT'TY, a. Full of spots ; maculated , spotted. Mdton, 

tSpoC^^^OE, a. Act of espousing. Bale. 

tiPdC'^jfJLf a. Nuptial; conjugal, connubial; espousaL 

i^aL 

SPdO'^AL, (spdd'zgl) n. f pL SPOUSALS. [eapougatUee, old 
Fr. ; tponaaha^ L.] Marriage ; nuptials ; espousals. Mtltoru 
SPoOl[fE, (spdilz) n. [aponaa^ aponaua. L. ; elmouss, old Fr.] 
One joined in marriage ; a husband or wife. 
fSpoC^E, (spbiiz) V. a. To espouse; to wed. Chaucer, 
ppoC^E'BRfiACH * n. {Lava) Adultery. Covoel. 
SPbOfE'Lilpss, 0 . Wanting a husband or wife , unmarried. 
SpoCt. n. [spayC, Teut.] A pipe or projecting mouth of a 
vessel ; a water pipe or tube : — water falling in a body ; 
a cataract, such as is seen in the hot climates when 
clouds sometimes discharge all then: water at once; a 
water-spout. 

SpoOt, «. a. r^pt«fi,‘Teut.] [t. spouted ; pp. spoutiko, 
SPOUTED.] To pour violently, Rs from a spout :— to utter or 
speak in a pompous or mouthing manner; to harangue. 
SpoOt. «. n. To issue as from a spout. Sidney. 

SpoOt'B R j* n. One that spouts ; a speech-maker. Knox. 
SpoOt'-Hole,* n. A hole for the discharge of water. Pen- 
nant. 


the other terminating in a point. Woodward. 
SprYg^aBD,* a. Growing in sprigs : having sprigs. Oraiy. 
SpRfa^AV, 0 . Full of sprigs or small branches. Sherwood. 


tSFBTOHT'ktlXi, (■pift'f&l) «. lAveAj ; sprightly. Skak, 
fSPEfftHT^vClriliy, (•iNrtt'l&l4pj Brii^y; Tigoroualf 
Shah, 

tSPRioHT'rt)ir4rXu»(BprR'(til^B<s) ». Sprightliness ; gay 
ety ; Tivacity. Bbminond, 

SPRlaHT'LBS^ (sprltl^s) a. Dull ; dugglrii. Maraton, 
SPRl»aT'L{-Ki£88, (wrlta^-ods) n. Ga«ity of being ■pcight* 
ly ; liveliness ; briskness ; vivacity. 

Sprioht']:.¥, (sprlta^) s. Gay; brisk; lively; vigoioaa; 
vivacious. 

Spring, v. n, [sprtaysn, D.] [i. spruno or s paaira ; m, 
sPBiNoirro, SPEUNO. — Spraw is growing obsolete.] To 
rise out of the ground ; to begin to grow ; to appear ; to 


SpoOt'jng,*’ n. A pouring out; declamation. Knox, 
Sp50t'LBSS * a. Having no spout. Cowper. 

SprXck, o. Same as aprar. Ghroae. [Local, EngJ 
SprXg, a. Vigorous; sprightly. Shak. [Local, Eng.] 

SprXg, n. A young salmon, woae. A nail. Craven Dialect. 
SprXin, (spran) «. a. [t. sprained; pp. spraining, 
SPRAINED.] To overstrain the ligaments, os of a joint; to 
injure by straining ; to strain. 

SprXin, r. A bad or painful strain, without dislocation. 
tSpRXiNTs, (sprants) a. pi. The dung of an otter. Bailey. 
bprXng, i. from Spnnff. Sprung. See Spring. 

SprXt, n. [aprot, D.] A small sea-fish. Sidney. 

SprXwl, V. n. [apradle, Dan.: sparte/en, D.] [t. sprawled ; 
pp. SPRAWLING, sprawled.] To stretch the body and 
limbs widely, and at random, generally in a lying pos- 
ture ; to spread about ; to be contorted , to struggle. 
SprXwl,* n. A small twig or branch of a tree. JFWby. 
[Local, Eng.] 

SprXy, (spra) IS. The foam of the sea ; sprinkling of the 
sea, or of falling water : — a twig ; a sprig. Spenser. 
Spr&ad, (sprSd) V. a. [aprcadanj Sax. ; apreyden, Tout.] [u 
spread ; pp. SPREADING, SPREAD.] To exteud in all direc- 
tions, to extend ; to expand ; to cover by extension , to 
cover over; to stretch: — to publish , to divulge, to dis- 
seminate ; to scatter ; to diffuse ; to disperse ; to distrib- ! 
ute ; to circulate ; to propagate. 

Spread, v. n. To extend or expand itself. 

Spr&ad, n. Extent ; compass ; expansion of ports ; diffusion. I 
SPR£AD'~fiA-GLE,* n. An eagle with the wings extended. 

Booth. [vulger. 

Spr&ad^i^r, (sprdd'er) n. He or that which spreads ; di- 
SpRfiAD^ING, (spr^d^ing) it. Act of extending or expand- 
ing. 

Spread'ING,* p. a. Extending ; expanding ; increasing. 
Spr££,*b. Sport; frolic; noisy merriment; a drinking 
bout ; a carousal. Mordh. Reo. [Low or colloquial.] 
tSpRfiNT, p. Sprinkled. Sidney. 

Spbey, (sprit) a. Spruce ; — spry. See Spruce, and Spry. 
SprIg, n. [sprteXa, Swed.] A small branch ; a shoot ; a 
twig : — a brad, or nail without a head. — (A*a«t.) A small 
eyebolt which is ragged at the point. 

SPRIG, V. 0. [l. SPBIGORD ; pp. SPRIGGING, SPRIGGID.] To 

mark or adorn with sprigs or branches ; to work in spngs. 
SpRiG, a. Noting a crystm found in the form of an hex- 
angular column, adhering at one end to the stone, and at 


particularly by the old poets. Bee Spirit, and Sprite. 
fSpRlGHT, (sprit) V. a. To haunt as a upright. Shak, 


begin to exist ; to proceed as from seed ; to come Into 
existence ; to issue forth ; to arise ; to issue with effect or 
force ; to proceed, as fh>m ancestors, or a country ; to 
issue from a fountain ; to proceed as from a source ; to 
shoot: to emanate: — to bound; to leap; to jump; to 
rush hastily ; to appear suddenly ; to dy with elastlo 
power ; to start ; to rise from a covert. 

Spring, v. a. To start; to rouse game : to produce quickly 
or unexpectedly ; to discharge, apfdied to a mine : — to 
disengage, as a spring: — to contrive on a sudden ; to pro- 
duce hastily; to offer unexpectedly. — 7b a leak. 

(JVbat.) A ship is said to spring a leak when the water, 
by a sudden breach, passes through the sides or bottom 
into the huU. 

Spring, n. The season in which plants rise and vegetate ; 
the vernal season, comprising the months of March, 
April, and May : — astronomieaJly. extending from the 
vernal equinox, about the 31st of March, to the summer 
solstice, about the 32d of June: — that which suddenly 
rises of itself from a bent position ; an elastic body ; elasti- 
city ; elastic force ; active power , a leap ; a bound ; a Jump ; 
a violent effort ; a sudden struggle :— a fountain ; an issue 
of water from the earth : — a source , that by which any 
thing is supi;diad; rise; beginning; cause; original.— 
(JV’aut.) A crack running transversely ; a leak : — a rope or 
hawser attached to a cable. [fA plant ; a shoot ; a young 
tree ; a youth. Sjpenaer. A shoulder of pork. Beaum. 4r FI.J 
— Spnng-halanUf a machine in which the elasticity of a 
spring of tempered steel is employed as a means of 
measuring weight or force. Spnng-eamagef a wheel- 
carriage uirnished with springs. — Spring-wheat^ wheat 
which is sown in the spring. 

fSPRlNG'AL, I R. A youth ; an active young man ; a 

fSPRlN^GALL, \ shoot. Spenser. {MU.) An engine of 
war for shooting Iw the force of a spring. Richardson. 

Spr1ng'b6k,* r. {Zool.) A species of antelope. P. Cye. 

SprIng'-BDx,* n. The box containing the spring of a 
watch. Crabb. 

SprIni^e, (sprinj) n. A gin ; a noose, which, fastened to 
any elastic body, catches by a spring or jerk. Shak. 

Springe, (sprinj) v. a. To insnare, to entrap. Beaum. 
^ FL 

SprIng'&r, n. One who springs : — a young plant : — one 
of the first two stones of an arch, one being above each 
impost. Franma. 

Spring'-GrAbs,* r. a perennial plant. Crabb. 

SfrIng'hXlt, (sprlng^h&lt) n. A lameness or halting, by 
which a horse twitches up bis legs. Shak. 

SPRlNG'HfiAD,(sprIng'b«d) n. Fountain ; source. Herbert. 

Spb1ng'I-n£ss, r. Elasticity ; power of restoring itself. 

SprIng'ing, n. Growth; increase. — (.^rcX.) The lower* 
part of an arch, or that from which it rises ; the side of 
an arch contiguous to the part whereon it rests. 

tSpRlN'GLE, (spring' gl) n. A springe ; a noose. Carew. 

Bpr1ng'-r¥e,* n. Rye that is sown in the spring. Feeaenr 
den. 

SprIng'-tIde, n. Tide at the new and fbli moon; the 
highest tide. Dryden, 

SprIng'-tIme,* r. The vernal season. Cowper. 

SpbIng'-wI'ti^r,* ». Water issuing firom a spring. .Arm- 
strong. 

Spr1ng'-wh£at,* n. Wheat that is sown in the spring. 
Buel, 

SFRlN 4 i'y, [spring'?, P. J. E. Jo. K. Sm.; sprln'j?, S.f 
spring'? or spring?, W. P.J a. Elastic ; having the power 
of restoring itself. 

5^“ A most absurd custom has prevailed m pronounc- 
ing this adjective, hs if it were formed from apringe^ a 
gin, rhyming with fringe^ when nothing can be plainer 
than its formation from aprmg^ an elastic body, and that 
the addition of y ought no more to alter the sound of 
g in this word than It does m stringy^ full of strlnjiB.” 
JF<Uk^. 

SpbIng'y, a. Full of springs and fountains : —elastic. 

SpbIn'KLE, (sprlng'kl) v. a. [aprmekelenf Teat. ; aprenken, 
Ger.] [i. traiNKLED ; pp. sprinruno, sprihrled.] ,To 
scatter ; to disperse in smedl masses; to bMprinkle ; to 
bedew ; to wash, wet, or dust, by sealteriqg. 

SprIn'xlb, V, n. To perform the act of acattering in drops;^ 

SprIn'klb, (sprlng'kl) u. A small quantity scattered ; a 
sprinklinf. [A uteiuU to sprinkle with, f^psnser.] 
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RntYiiajLipE, (tprliiK'k)^) h. One who iprinUei. 
8PElirx^Lnvo> n. The act of scattering in amaU ^ropa; a 
■mall qnant^ loattered ; a sprinkle. 
tSPtttT, V. a. To throw out ; to spirt Bromu. 
fSPKlTt V. n. To shoot , to sprout, at barley, •Krhasm. < 
BPBiT, a. Shoot ; sprout o-CJWutt.) A smsUhhom or pole. 
SPEHh^ M. A spint ; an incorporeal agent i used by the 
old ilDets as a contraction of spirit. See SriaiT, and 
SsainHT. < 

fSPRlTE'rOL, fl. Gay ; lively j sprightly. Stroad, 
tSPRjfTE^FCL-LV, ad. Vigorously , sprightnilly. Chapmaa. 
TSPRiTE'L^sSj 0. Surry, See SrRioMTi.Eat. 
rSpKlTE'i.|-NEas, a. See SeaiGHTUNata. fVarton. 
fSpaiTE'LV, a. See SraioHTLr. 
fSpRiTE'LV, od. Gayly. Cks^uaan. 

SpeIt'sAil, «. (JWiitt) A four-cornered, fore-and-aft sail, 
supported diagonally by a piece of wood or pole called the 
irprit, 

SpeOd, n. A salmon while in its second year’s growth. 
C/umbtfrs. TLocal, Eng.1 

tSPRONO. The old preterit of Spring, Sprung. Hooker. 
SPEdOT,®. n, [aprytan^ Sax. , spruyten^ D.J [i. ipbouteo , pp. 
•fRouTiKo, sprouted.] To sboot, 88 tile Seed of a plant, 
to germinate ; to vegetate ; to begin to grow , to grow. 
SproOt, n. A shoot of a vegotable . — pL Young cole- 
worts. j 

BPRfrcE, a. Nice, trim; finical; neat without elegance. I 
SPRfiCE, V. n. [u SPRUCED , pp. SFRUCIICa, SPRUCED.] To 
dress with affected neatness. Cotgrave. 
pPRfJCE, e. a. To trim , to dress. Jiinsworth, 

SprCce, %, An overmen tree ; a species of fir. 
SpRl!tc£'-B££R, n. A beverage or fermented liquor made 
from the leaves and small branches of spruce, with 
sugar or molasses. 

tSPRficE'-LfiA¥H-]^R, R. Corruption of Pruosian leather, 
Dryden, 

SprOce'lv, od. In a spruce manner ; nicely. Jlfarston. 
SPRficE^N^ss, n. State of being spruce , trimness. 
Spr^e,* n. Matter formed in the mouth in certain diseases : 

— scoria or dross. Smart, 

RprCo, ». a. To make smart. [Local, Eng.] 

SPRf)NO^, u Sep. from Spring. See SrKitra. 
tSPRONT, V. n. To spring up; to germinate. Somerville. 
SpkCnt, r. Any thing that is short, and will not easily 
bend ; — a leap, or a spring in leaping. [Loral, Eng.] 
fSpRONT, a. Vigorous, active , grown out. Kersey. 
tSPROWT'LV, ad. Youthfully ; vigorously. B. Jonson, I 
Sprv, a. Lively ; active ; nimble, quick in actum. Jen- \ 
nmgs. [Provincial in England, and colloquial in the ! 
United ^tes.] , 

SpDd, n. A short knife, a tool for cutting up weeds ; any 
thing short. Sva\ft.. 

6pOKE,*n. A spirit or spectre. Bultoer. [R.] 

JGpOl’l^R, r. An inspector of yarn. Bailey. 

•GpOme, n. [spvma, L.J Foam ; froth , scum. . 

SpOme, v.%. [t. SPUMED , pp. iPUMiwo, SPUMED.] To foam J 
to firoth. Dryden. 

SpV“Mft8'o?NCE,* R. State of foaming ; frothiness. Smart. 
Spp-MlF'JpR-oOs,* a. Producing froth. Scott. 
SpO'm|-k£ss,* r. The quality of being spumy. .Ash. 

SpO'm?,'^^* I ** Frothy ; foamy. Dryden. 

SpOn, i Sc p. from Sjptn. See Spir. 

SpOn^e, (spiinj) r. A v. See Sporoe. 

BpDNqi’ipR,* R. One who spunges. Svifi. See Sporoee. 
SpONti'ltva-HbfisE, n. See Sporgiro-House. 

SpRitMijiy, o. See Sporot. 

SPilN'-llAY,* n. Hay twisted for carnage. Smart 
SpOnk, (spBngk) n. Touchwood; rotten wood. Browne. 

Mettle; spirit. Brockett [Vulgar.] 

SpOnk'v,* a. Spirited ; fiery , irntahle j brisk. Forty. [Pro- 
vincial and colloquial.] 

SpDn'-YAen,* R. A line of rope-yarns twisted. Smart 
SpUr, r. [spur, Sax, ; spore, Dan.] A sharp point or goad, 
worn at the heel by horsemen , any thing like a spur : — 
a sharp point on a cock’s leg : — a snag : — a stimulus ; in- 
citement. [A saa-awallow. Ray.] — The longest and larg- 
est root or a tree. Skoic. A branch or subordinate range 
of mountains that shoots out from a larger ran^ P. Cyc. 
BpUr, V. a. [i. ■PURHXD ; pp, spurrirg, spurred.] To prick 
with the spur ; to drive with the spur ; to instigate ; to 
Incite ; to urge forward : — to fix a spur to. 

Spur, V, n. To travel very fast ; to press forward. 
SpUr'oAll, V. a. To wound or hurt with the spur. Shak. 
SrUR'dAJbL, R. A hurt occasioned by the use of the spur. 
J^ah, 

SpfjR'aALLED,* (spUr'gMd) a. Hurt with the spur. Ash. 
SpUr^e, r. [aipur/s, old Fr. ; from pwrgUi L.] A genus of 
plants, some of which are medicinal and purgative. 
SpURqiE'-FLXx, n. A plant. 

BpUR^E'-LXu-Rf L, R. A shrub, a native of England, See, 
SpUR9E^~dL-|y£, R. A shrub ; daphne mezareon. 
SfUr^e'-wort (-w'irt) R. A plant 
^SFlittf^'pra, R. Act of purging ; discharge. B, Jimson, 
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SpU^R)<Ot)a, 0 . [spurtus, U] ' Not genuine { 

counter^it ^ adulterine ; supposititinua ; not legitimate. 
SpO'RI-oO»-lv, od. In a spunoua manner ; fiiJaely. 
bpO'rI oOs^nIIs^ r. State of being spurious or counterfeit 
SpUr^L^ss,* a. Having no spurs. RUoon, 

SpUR'tjNO, R. A small sea. fish, russer, 

BpVr'lihq like,* n. (JYout) A line which forms the 
communication ween the wheel and the telltale. Cratt, 
SpUr'-mak-j^r.p r. One w||pi makes spurs. Bootk. 

SpUrn, V. a. [i. spurred; pp. spuenirg, spurred.] To 
kick , to strike with the foat. Shak. To reject with dis- 
dain ; to scorn ; to put away with contempt ; to disdain ; 
to treat with contempt. 

SpUrn, v. n. To manifest disdain ; to make contemptuous 
opposition ; to toss up the heels. 

SpUrn. n. Kick ; disdainful rejection ; scorn. Mdton, 
SpUrn’br, r. One who spurns. Sherwood, 

SpUr'ney, (spUr'n?) n. A plant. 

Spurred, (spUrd) a.* Wearing or having spurs. 

SpUr'ri^r, n. One who uses spurs. 

SpUr'r)-er, r. One who makes spurs. B. Jonson, 
SpUr'-Ro\V'£L,* r. The point or a spur. Sprat, 
SpUr'roY-al, n. A gold coin, first coined in the time of 
Edward IV. ; of the value, m the time of James I., of 
15s. • — sometimes written spar-rial or epur-ryaU 
SpDr'rv or SpDr'r^y, r. [apumef old Fr.] A gpnus of 
plants ; a plant cultivated in the Netherlands and Ger- 
many for fodder ; spergula. 

SpUrt, ». n. [i. spurted; pp. spurting, spurted.] To 
spring or stream out as a fluid, suddenly or at intervals. 
— V. a. To throw out ; to emit , to spirt. See Spirt. 
SpUrt, R. A sudden, short efifort: — a few drops of rain 
Carr. [Local.] — Written also spirt. Bee Spirt. 
SpUr'way, (spUr'wa) n A horse-way; a bridle-road; 

distinct from a road fur carnages. Bailey. [R.] 
fSpy-TA^TlpN, n. jjputumf L.] Act of spitting. Harvey, 
JSpO'ta-tIve, 0 . Spitting much ; inclined to spit. FFotton. 
SpDt'T^R, V. n. [spate, L.] [i. sputtered , pp. sputter- 
ing, SPUTTERED.] To spit ID Scattered, small drops, as in 
rapid speaking; to emit moisture or drops of water; to 
fly out in small particles with some noise; to speak 
lm<itily and obscurely. 

SpDt'ti?r, V. a. To throw out or utter with haste and 
noise. B^den. 

SpOt'ter, «, Act of sputtering; moisture thrown out by 
sputtering. 

SpnT'T¥R-J?R, n. One who sputters. 

Spy, (spi) n. [yspiOf Welsh , espion, Fr. ; spie, D.J One on 
the watch to gam and send intelligence of transactions 
intended to be Kept secret , one sent to gain intelligenca 
in an enemy’s camp or country , a secret emissary. 

Sp?, (spl) V. a. [». SPIED ; pp. spying, spied.] To see; to 
gain sight of: — to watch or observe narrowly; to espy. 
— To spy outf to search or discover by artifice. 

Spy, V. n. To search narrowly , to act ak a spy. 

SpY'-boat, (spl'bdt) n. A boat sent out for intelligence. 
SpY'-olXss,* n. A small or short telescope. Ed, Rev, 
Spy'I^M,* tt. The conduct of a spy. Afoitndcr. [r.J 
Squab, fskwbb) a. [aquabf Suelh.] Uufeathereu; newly 
hatched : — fat, thick and stout , awkwardly bulky. 
Squab, (skwdb) n. A kind of sofa , a studied cushion a 
short, lat person : — a young pigeon. 

Squab, (skwSb) ad. With a heavy, sudden fall, ns some- 
thing plump and fiat. L’ Estrange. [A low wordf.] 

Squab, (skwSb) v. n. [i. s^uabred; pp. sruabbino, 
sauABBED.l To fall down plump or flat. Johnson, [r.] 
Squab'B)SH, (skwdb'bisb) a. Thick; heavy; fleshy. Har- 
vey. 

Squab^BLE, (skwSb^bl) D. n. [i. iquABBUED ; pp, tquAB- 
BURO, squABBLED.] To quarrcl ; to debate peevishly ; to 
wrangle; to fight; to scufile; to struggle in contest. 
Shak. [Low.] 

Squab^ble, (skwSb'bl) r. A low brawl , a petty quarrel. 
Squab'bl^r, (skwSb'bl^r) ». One who squabbles. 
Squab'b V,* (skwSb'b^) a. Short and thick , very corpulent , 
squab. Smart 

Squab'chIck,* (skwbb'chlk) r. A chicken not fully 
feathered. Ash. 

Squab'pIe, (skwSb^I) A pie made of squab pigeons, op 
of many ingredients. King. 

SquXc'co,* r. a bird ; a species of heron. HJL 
Squad, (skwbd) n. [sseousds, Fr.] A little parly or set, as 
of soldiers, sent or stationed apart fur some purpose. 
Todd. 

Squad^rqn, (skwSd'run) [skwk'drvn, W. F. Jo. ; skw&d'- 
rqjifJ.Sm. fFb.]n, [sscodrou, Fr. ; squadronCf It., front 
guadratus, L.] A body of men drawn up square; a 
port of an army ; a body of cavalry, from one hundred to 
two hundred men a detachment of ships or vessels of 
war employed on an expedition ; part of a fleet. 
Squad'rqnsd, (skwbd'rvmd) a. Formed into squadnHM* 
hlUton. 

Squal'id, (skw&l'id) [skwBFid, A JF. P. J. F.Ja. K. 8m, r 
■kwal'id, £L] a, [sftidltdus, L.] Foul ; nasty ; filthy. ^ 
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^QRlklR«n. JMItp, 

Bqual^zkXiX,* (•kw«'jd-l 9 ) 0 ^ In a squalid mannor. Dr, 
Alien. 

BQUAl«^(X><*NfiBS, (skwSrid'QSs) n. State of being squalid. 

BQuAll, V. n. ^sguneUif Su. Goth.] [u squAixai) j pp, 
sqUALLiiroy squALLED.] To scream or cry out, as a 
child or woman frighted : to scream. Swift. 

SQt7A.LX<. n. Loud scream. P^e. Sudden gust of wind. 

SquAll'i^r, n. One who squills : screamer. 

BquAll'Y, a* Abounding in Miualls , windy ; gusty. 

SQUi^LdJtf n. fit.] Squalidness ; the appearance of one 
who neglects ms j^rson. B. JoTieon. 

SquX'mi-p5rm,* o. Having the form of scales. Loudon. 

a. Bearing scales. SmarL 

SQUA-M5sE^,e a. Having scales ; scaly , squamous. Hdl. 

SQUA'MOys, (skwa'mys) a. [aquameuSf L.] Scaly j covered 
with scales. Derkam. 

Bquar'd^r, (skw&n'd^r) v. a, [scAweadea, Oer.] [u squAif- 
DEHED ; pp. squANDERnrO} sqUAifoEREo.] To scatter lav- 
ishly ; to spend profhsely j to throw away prodigally : to 
waste. [To scatter. .SAaA. j 

Squan'd^r, (skwdn'd^r) n. Act of squandering, [r.] 

Squan'D¥R-¥R, ( 8 kw 6 n'd 9 r- 9 r) n. A spendthrift } a prod- 
igal. 

Square, (skwAr) a. [ysnodr, Welsh , quadratua^ L.] Hav- 
ing four equal sides ana four right angles , forming a right 
angle : — cornered , parallel , exactly suitable : — strong ; 
stout ; well set : — equal ; exact ; honest ; fair. — Square 
rootf the number which multiplied by itself produces the 
square ; as 4 is the square root of 16. — Square number ^ a 
number whose root can be exactly found, or the product 
of a nuqiber multiplied bv Itself. 

Square, n. {^quadra, L.] A square figure or space ; a four- 
sided, rectilineal figure, of which all the angles arc right 
angles, and all the sides equal : — a spare of ground with 
houses on each side , an open space in a town or city : — 
t&e product of a number multiplied by Itself; — a rule or 
instrument by winch workmen measure or form their an- 
gles. [Rule , regularity. Hooker. 'I’roops formed square , 
qiiaturniun ; number four. Skak. Level ; equality. Z>/*y- 
den. Q,uartilu, in astrology. Mdton.] 

Square, v. a. [i. squARXD , pp. tquARinro, aquAHEO.] To 
form with right angles , to reduce to a square , to meas- 
ure , to reduce to a measure , to adjust, to regulate , to 
mould , to shape , to accommodate , to fit : — to multiply 
into Itself, to get at the problem of the square, as it re- 
gards Its relation to the circle. 

Square, o. n. To suit , to fit, to take an attitude. Dryden. 
[fTo quarrel , to cofitend. Shak.] 

SquAre'ly, ad. Suitably , in conformity Todd. 

SquAre'm;ss, It. The state of being square. Moxon. 

SquAr'^.r,* n. He or that which makes square. Shak. 

SquAre'-rIgged,* (-rlgd) a. (JWiut.) Applied to a vessel 
carrying square sails, which are extended by yards sus- 
pended horizontally, or slung by the middle. Brands. 

SquAre'-t5ed,* (-tdd) a. Having the toes or end square. 
Robmaon. 

Squ.^R-r58E',* a. (BoL) Jagged ; rough ; composed of 
parts which are irregular, and which diverge at right 
angles. P. Cyc. 

Squash, (skwdsh) v. a. [from qvaah : achiacHare^ It.] [t. 
squASHED; pp. squASHiivG, squASHED.] To crush into 
pulp ; to batter or make flat. 

Squash, (skwSsh) n. Any thing soft and easily crushed ; 
a sudden fall. Arbuthnot. A shock of soft bodies. Sw\fl. 
A plant and its fruit, resembling a pumpkin ; quash. Sm. 

Squash'-BDo,* (skwdsh'-) n. A fetid insect destructive to 
squashes. Farm. Ency. 

Squasu'ER,* (skwSsh'^r) n. One who squashes. Cotfrave. 

Squat, (skw&t) v. n.fquatto, It] [t. sqUATTED ; pp. iquAT- 
TiNo, squATTED.j To Sit down on the hams or heels; to 
sit close to the ground. — (U. S.) To settle on another’s 
lands, or on public lands, without having a title. Peck. 

tSQUAT, (skwdt) 0. a. To bruise or make flat by a full. Barret. 

Squat, (skwSt) a. Cowering; close to the ground. Mdton. 
Hhort and thick ; having one part close to another. 

Squat, (skwfit) a. The posture of one who squats. [fA 
sudden fall. Herbert.] — (Jlfin.) A bed of ore extending 
but a little distance ; a mineral consisting of tin ore and 
spar. 

SQUAT^TEit,* (skwSt'^r)*!. One who squats. — One who 
settles on land without obtaining a legal title. Peck. — 

t A cant word used in the newly-settled parts of the 
Tnlted States.] 

SquAw',* n. An Indian word for or woman. Drake. 
SquAwl, V. n. Bee SquALu 

Squ£AK, (Bkw 6 k) e. n. [sramska, Bwed.] [t. squEAKEo ; 
pp. squEAEiiro, sqUEAXED.J To cry out with pam ; to cry 
with a shrill, a.ute tone ; to make an acute, shrill noise. 
Bqu£ak, n. An acute, shrill cry or noise ; a quick cry. 
BQU£AK'EBf a. One who squeaks: a young pigeon. 
6 qu£ae, (skw 6 l) o. n. [aqwael^ Su. Ooth.J [t. tquEALXD ; 
pp. squEALiiray squealed.] To cry with a ibrill, idiarp 
foioe ; to ciy with pain, as a pig. Tbtler, 
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SQuisj:,,* R. A riirtU or sharp esy. Pennant. 

SQU£Ali'|aH, (akwS’mjsh) a. Having the stomach easfif 
turned ; over nice ; aloe ; fastidious ; easily disgusted , 
difficult ; veiy particular. 

Squ£am’ish«At, ad. In a flutidlous or squeamish manner 
SQu£AM'i8H4rfiss, n. CAualily of being Mueamish 
fiQUfiA'ki-ifBsa, n. OAieasiness ; ftmtiaiouaneaib Hank 

a. QuedSy; squeamish. Bp. Eeade, 
SQu££z'VBt^Sy* 9- That may be squeeaed. JEc. Rev, 
Squ££ze, (skwSa) v. a. [t. squeexed; pp. squasxmo, 
SQUEEZED.] To compress ; to press, to crush between 
two bodies , to oppress , to crush ; to harass by extoitioiu 
SqueSze, V. n. To force a way through close bodlSa, 
Squ££ze, a. Act of squeezing ; compression ; a squeezing. 
Squ££z']NG, n. Act of compressing. Pope. 
fSQUfiLCH, or SqvBlsh, V. a. To crush. Seaum. ^ Ft 
iSQu£LCH, n. A flat, heavy fall. Hudtbraa. 
Sque-t£ague',* (8kw9-t6|0 n, A sea-fish ; — called also 
wcak-Jish. Storer. 

SQUfB, n. [achieben, (3er.] A little firework that whizzes 
and cracks , a small charge of powder ; a sudden flash ; 
a lampoon. [fA petty fellow. Sj>wwer.] 

SquIg^GLE,* V. n. To Shake aitd wash a fluid about the 
mouth with the lips closed. Forby. [Provincial.] 

SquIll, n. r^^iZZa, L.] A bulbous, medicinal root, import- 
ed from the Levant, of bitter and acrid taste ; the sea- 
onion : — a criistaceous fish : — an insect. 
fSQUlN'^N-cy, n. laquinancet aquinanctCy Fr.] A quinsy. Bar- 
eon. 

SquTn'an-cV“Wort,* (-wUrt) n. (Hot.) A perennial plant. 
Crabb. 

SquZnt, a. D.] Having an oblique look ; oblique ; 

looking suspiciously. 

BquInt, n. An oblique look ; strabismus. 

SquInt, V. n. [i. •quiKTED , pp. SqUlNTIWO, SqUINTEO.] 
To look obliquely or with the eyes diflareiitly directed. 
SquInt. v. a. To form or turn the eye obliquely. Bacon, 
SquInt'er * n. One who squints. fVarton. , 
SquInt^-eyed, (-Id) a. Having squint eyes ; having the 
eyes differently directed ; indirect ; oblique : — malignant. 
tSQUlNT-j-pib'oo, a. Squinting. Dryden. [A cant word.] 
SquInt'ing,* n. The act of one who squints ; strabismus. 
P. Cyc. 

SquInt'jng-L^ ad. With an oblique look. Sherwood. 
SquIn'y, e. n. To look asquint. Shak. [A cant word.] 
SQulR'AR-fJHV,* n. The body or state of country-sqiilres, 
in England. J^. Rev.--- Sir K Brydgea. [A modern cant 
word.] 

Squire, (skwlr) n. [contraction of — Mcuycr, old 

Fr.] A gentleman next in rank to a knight. Shak. An at- 
tendant on a noble warrior. Dryden. A title of a Justice of 
the peace, or of a gentleman. It is a contraction of ea~ 
quire. See Esquire. 

SquIre, (skwlr) v. a. To attend , to wait on. See Es- 
quire. 

SquIre'HOOD, rskwlr^hdd) | n. Rank and state of an es- 
SquIre'shIp, (Bkwlr'shlp) ) quire. Shelton, 

SquIre'eV, a. Besoming a squire. Shelton, 

SquYrm,* V. n. To wriggle or twist about, as an eol. Bat- 
ley. Holloway. [Provincial in England, and colloquial 
in the United States.] 

SquYrr,* V. a. To throw, as with the edge foremost. Ad~ 
diaon. To squirt. 

IiSquir'rel, (skwlr'r^l, skwfir'r?!, orskwQr'rel) [skwfir'- 
rfl, & fV. P. J. F. Jo, K. Swu f skwflr'r?!, E. R. Wb. Ken- 
riclc. — See Pakeotrio.] n. [icureutly Fr.] A small, active, 
rodent animal, that lives in the woods, — of several 
species. 

“ The t in this word ought not, according to anal- 
ogy, to be pronounced like ef but custom seems to have 
fixed it too firmly in that sound to be altered without the 
appearance of pedantry.” Walker. “ The irregular sound 
of I and y in squirrel and panegyric we may hope in time 
to hear reclaimed^ a correspondent refaririntion having 
taken place in spirit and mtracUy which were once, but 
are not now, pronoiinc< d spfir'it and rafir'a-cle.” Smart. 
HSquir'rel-Fish,* n. A sort of perch. Crabb. 

SQUIRT, V. a. [l. squiRTED, pp. sqUIETIIfO, SQUIRTED.] To 
eject in a stream from a small orifice ; to spirt. ArbuthnoL 
Squirt, v. n. To prate , to let fly. L*Eatranga. [Vulgar.] 
SquYrt, n. An instrument by which a quick stream la 
ejected ; a small, quick stream. Bacon, 

SqdJRT'EB} »• One who squirts. Arbuthnot, 

StAb, e. a. [ 1 . stabbed; pp. stabbieo, stabbed.] To 
pierce with a pointed weapon ; to wound mortally or 
mischievously. 

StAb, V. n. To give a wound ; to offer a stab. Shak, 

StAb, n. A thrust or wound with a Bharp-nninted weapon; 

an injury done in the dark ; a itroke ; a blow. 

STAB'BERf n. One who itabs ; a privy murderer. 
Sta-b1l'|-m£nt, n. [sCoZMZts, L.] Support; act of making 
, firm. Derkam. 

I fSTA-BiL'i-TATS, V, a. To make Btable ; to eaubUsh. More. 
9, if soft; f), G, 9, I, hard; g m Z; g os gz , — Tflia 
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8T^-BYL'^TT, «. [$tahaiti. Ft . ; rtahmu, L.] OUU Of b»- 
Ittf ttaUe or firm: stabioneM; ftoadiBOM) Mieagtli to 
Maud } flnaneae ; fixednets , oonatancf 
StA^lb, (-bl) 0 . [Fr. ; stabilitj L.] FUod t able to stand } 
flria } steady ; constant ; fixed in reaolutWB or oonducl ; 
strung; durable. 

BtA^blb, n. [atabvlwnf L.] A bouse or building for bcnses 
and other beasts. 

SVA'BLE, V. H. I< 1 [i. STASinD ; m. tTasuiro, 

8TABLBD.] To dwcli Of Shelter, as in a stable. MtUon, 
BtA'blk, V. a. To put into a stable. Spenser. [fTo moke 
stable. Straps.] 

STA'BLB>BOt, > a. One rrho attends in a stable ; hostler. 
StA^blz-mxn, i AstA* 

STA^BLB*>Kfi£p']giu* n. One who keeps a stable. Jodrett. 
STA^BLB-Mfisa, n. Steadiness ; constancy ; stability. 
6 tA'bl.k *ltd6M,''' n. Room in a stable, or for stables. jfsA. 
StA'blb-stAnd, fi. (Eng. law) The olTence of being at a 
standing in a forest, in such a position or act as to afford 
presumptive evidence of an intention to kill the king’s 
deer. CeweL 

StA^blitio, n. Act of, or room for, housing horses, Ac. 
t8TXB'L}8U, e. a. [staetlto, L.] To establish. £^nssr. 
BtA'bly, ad. Firmly ; steadily. HuleeL 
fSTAB-v-i^A'TlpM, n. [s<a^tio,L.] Act of bousing beasts. 
Ooekeram* 

StXo-oX' T 6y* n. [It.] (Mas.) A character (') denoting 
that the notes over which it is placed should be performed 
in a separate manner. Orabb. 

BtAck, a. [stock, Icel.l A large quantity of hay, corn, 
straw, wood, Ac,, piled up in a circular or regular form ; 
a rick: ~ a number or column of chimneys or fbnnels 
standing together. 

Stack, e. a. [i. staoxbd ; pp. itaokiho, staokbo.] To 
pile up into a stack or stacks. 

BtXor'bt,* n. A stockade. Sir W. SeoU. 
StAck^-OuArd,* ft. A covering of canvas for a haystack. 
Louden. 

StXo'tb, (s^k^tp) n. (oraurfiy Gr. ; stoets, L. ; stoets, Sax.] 
The gum that distils fVom the m}nTh-tree ; an aromatic. 
StXo'dl>£, n. [fTbat on which any thing stands; a sup- 
port or staff. Spenser.] A young tree , a tree left to grow 
when others are cut ; standard. Thtsser. 

BtXu'dle, V. a. To leave, as stnddles. THisser. 

BtAde, n. [stodc, Fr. ; stodtuta, L.] A ftirlong. Donne. [R.] 
StA' D f-OMy* n. [L.] pi. arA'Df-A. A Groek and Roman 
measure of distance, equal to I’iS paces, or 625 English 
feet : — a career , a course. Crabb. 

BTADT^HdLl>-BR, (st&t'hfild-^r) n. [stadt and houdeny D.. 
eitf-AsWer.l Formerly, the title of the chief magistrate of 
the Uni^ Provinces of Holland. BumsL 
BtXdt'h6ld-er-ate,* n . Office of stadtliolder. Chattan. 
8tXdt'h6li>-ER-81i1p,* n . Office of stadtholder. . S . Smith. 
BtAfp, n. {steffy Dan. ; etafy D. ; stafy loel.] vl. 8TAVE§ or 
BTAvEij^ [See Btatbs.j A stick used for support in 
walking, or for defence ; a prop ; a support , a club : — the 
handle of an edged or pointed weapon : — any long piece 
of wood ; round or step of a ladder an ensign of an of- 

fice ; a badm of authority : — a stanza or series of verses ; 
a stave. •— ^Bs.) The five lines, and the spaces between 
them, on which music is written. — {Arch.) 

a square rod of wood standing fiush with the wall, on 
each of its sides, at the external angles of plastering, on 
the inside of ailments, to prevent the angles thereof 
being broken or damaged. 

BtAtp, %. i pL staffs. (MU.) The officers who are at- 
taeheid to a commander or an army, to assist him in car- 
rying bis plans into execution ; — comprising a quarter- 
master-general, adjutant-general, majors of brigade, Ac. 
— > JZsgtmsBtal stqff, an adjutant, auarter-^naster, chaplain, 
surgeon, Ac. — i^soiiaf the officers immediately 
about the general of an array. 
t8TAF'FJ-¥E,* n. One who carries a staff. Hudibrae. 
tBTXFF^lSH, a. Stiff; harah. Aseham. 

BTlTF'-OF-Fi-CBR,* n. An officer belonging to the staff of 
a re jimeat. The staff-officers are the adjutant, quarter- 
mastev-jchapbiin, surgeon, Ac. Booth, 

BtIff'-Tr^S, n, A sort of evergreen privet, 

BTAe, fi. The mab red deer ; male of the hind. ShaM. A 
bull castrated whea partly or ftUly grown ; —so used in the 
United SJates, and in some parts of £n|^and : — in some 
parts of England called also ssg, buU-eeg. and bnll-etar. — 
Stag is also used, in some parts of England, for a oolt or 
filly, a cock-turkey, a wren, and a rompMig girL BoUo-^ 
way, Cheee, 4* BreeketL 
BtA^-bSS-tio;,* a. An insect Crabb. 

BTlqiE. «. [eetagey old Fr.] A floor raised to view, on which 
any abow ki exhibited ; a raised flour for temporary use ; 
the theatre ; a place of scenic entertainments ; any 
piace where any thing is publicly transacted or per- 
formed:— a piahe in which rest Is taken ou a ^rney; 
as aiiB;h of a journey as is perfonned without fotermis- 
Sion ; a single auip in any progress : — a corrkige for con- 
veying paMengers ; a stage-coach. T. B. Maeanlay. — 


(JVaut) A machine formed of jdanks, let over the sfdee 
of a afaip by ropes, for workmen to stand on when repab^ 
tng the vesBei. 

tSTA^s, V. a. To exhibit publicly. Skok. « 

StA(^s^-o5ach. (stSj^fcoch) n. A coach or carriage that 
travels regularly at stated times, for the accommodation 
of passengers. 

STAi^E^-odAOH-MAit,* n, A driver of a stage-cosota. Q« 
Bee. 

tSTAi^K'LV, a. Belonging to the stage. Bp. TkvZer. 

STAqiE'-PLAV, n. Theatrical entertainment. Dryden, 

STA^E'-PLAY-igR, n. One who publicly represents actions 
on tbe stage ; an actor. Arbnthnnu 

STAiy'BR, n. A player. B. Jeneen. An old practitknier. Dry- 
den. [R.] 

i'$-RY, n. Exhibition or show on the stage. MUten. 


iTAo'fi-YiLi (st&s'S-vl) n. A disease in the jaw of a horse, 
arising from cold, fotigue, or ftrom some wound or injury ; 

— calfod also lodted-jaso and teUmne. Leudnn. 

StA<^e'-wAsk>n,* n, A wagon for conveying goods and 

passengers, at stated times ; stage-coach. Ash. 

BTXa'GbADy n* A four-year-old stag. Ainsworth. 

SrAo^eiipR, V. A. [sU^gereny D.] [t. sTAoaxaao ; pp. stao- 
OBBiNo, STAOOBKBDJ To loel , not to stand or walk stead- 
ily ; to totter; to faint , to begin to give way to hesi- 
tate: to fall into doubt. 

StXs'^ER, o. o. To make to stagger or reel; to shock ; to 
alarm ; to make less confident. 

STXa^ABR-BfisH,* n. An American shrub. Jfona. JSney. 

StXo'«¥R-Ino, b. Act of reeling ; cause of staggering. 

StAo^a; R- lK«-LY) ad. In a staggering or reeling manner. 

STXe'AJ^R^, ft. pi. A giddiness or kind of apoplexy m 
horses. [fMadnesa ; wild conduct. Bkok.] 

StX«'«er-wort,* (-wttrt) ft. A idgnU Booth. 

StX»'-H&Cnd,* n. A bound used in hunting tbe stag or 
deer. Booth. 

STXqi^lNS,* n. The management of, or tbe act of travelling 
in, stage-coaches. C. Colton. — It is used also in the Uni- 
ted ^ates for scaffolding. Pickering. 

STXiy'l-RiTE,* n. A native of Stagira, an ancient town of 
Macedonia: — applied especially to Aristotle. Ency. 

SrXo'Jif^y* n [Gr.l (Chem.) Any distilled liquor. Crabb. 

STXe^NAN-OV> n. The state of being stagnant. Colton. 

BtXo'n^nt, a. [stagnansy L.] Motionless , still , nut flow- 
ing ; not running ; as, stagnant water. 

StAo'NATE, V. n, [stagnoy L.] [u staosatbo ; pp. stao- 
NATiNo, STAOSATBD.] To ceose to flow , to be motion- 
less; to be dull or inactive; to stand , to stop. 

St^o-na^TIQN, n. Stop of course : cessation of motion. 

Stahl'i-an-I^M,* n. {Med.) The doctrine of Stahl, a Ger- 
man physician, who considered eveiy vital action under 
the direction and presidency of tbe soul. DungUson. 

Staid,* L Scp. ft-om Stay. Stayed. See Stat. 

Staid, (stad) a. [from stay.] Sober , grave ; regular ; steady ; 
not wild. 

Staid'ly,* ad. In a staid manner ; calmly ; soberly. Lee. 

Staid'ness, t». Sobriety ; gravity ; regularity. 

Stain, (stan) v. a. [t. stained ; pp. stainiivo, tTAnran.] 
To blot ; to spot ; to maculate ; to dye ; to tinge ; to col- 
or : — to disgrace ; to spot with guilt or infamy ; to soil ; 
to tarhisb ; to pollute. 

StAin,* V. n. To take stains ; to become stained. Skak. 

Stain, n. Blot ; spot ; discoloration ; a blemish ; a speck : 

— taint of guilt or infamy; cause of reproach ; shame. 

StAin'^r, n. One who stains j one who dyes. 

Stain'd BSB, a. Free firom stain, spot, sin, or reproach. 

StAir, (st&r) II. A step ; ene step in a flight of stoiM . — pL 

A senes or flight of steps or stairs for ascending from tiie 
lo#er to tbe upper part of a house, or from one story to 
another. I’be phrase a pair qfstatrSy for a sst (ff stepsy 
or a flight^ stasrsy though condemned by grammarians, 
is supported ^ respectame authorities, as Dr. Ooldsmdh, 
Dr. Burney, Tk. Campbell, &c. 

StAir'cAsb, 71 . a set of stairs, with tbe walls supporting 
the stops, leading from one story to another; a frame 
that contains tbe stairs. 

STAiR'-HfiAD.* ft. The top of a staircase. Addison. 

StAith,* n. A stage from which coals are discharged into 
ships at coal mines or coaleries. Smart. 

stake, n. A post or strong stick fixed in tbe ground ; a 
piece of long, rough wood ; any thing placed as a pali- 
sade or fence : — the post to which is Dm a beast, also a 
martyr, Ac.:— any thing pledged, wagered, or put at 
hazard ; the state of being hazarded, pledged, or wa- 
gered : — a small anvil which stands upon a small iron 
foot, on the work-bench, to be moved as occasion requires, 

— &ake and rioe, a fence formed by stakes driven into the 
ground, interwoven with branches and twigs. Loudon. 

Stake, v. o. [i. stabbdipp. itabino, btaxbd.] To fosten, 
support, or oefend with stakes or posts set upright : — to 
wager ; to hazard ; to put to hazard. Addison, 

BTAKE'-FfiL-Ldw,* n. One tied or burnt ot the saoM 
stake. Southey. 

BtAke'-H6l.d-bK)* b. One who holds a pledge* Booth, 
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ST^-Llc'Tfo,* ) «. Rtflatiof to, or rew^mblinf, a ttalac- 
BT4 -jlAo^TI cal, V lilei na^u^tk. D$rkam, 
BT4-LXo'T)-roRiii,* a. Haviog Um form of a stalactite. 
Philips, 

BT^l-laC'TTtb,* a. [<rfaAa4fiocof ] pL STA-LXc'TfTES, 
{Mm.) A concretion of carbonate of lime, found pen- 
aunt, like icicles, from the roofb and sidett of arches and 
caves in cak^reous regions ; a spar in the shape of an 
icicle. Ure, — It was formerly written and pronounced in 
the singular 

STX'L-^o-TrTfig, a. Woodwttrd. See SrAXiioTiTa. 
STXL-^c-TtT')0,« a. Relating to, or like, stalactites. P. Cyc. 
STXL-AC-TlT'i-c^L,* o. Same as atalacUUc. Urt. 
ST^-LXa'MlTS, a. {Mm.) A stalactitical deposit of carbo- 
nate of lime, found upon the floors of calcareous cav- 
ema — {Boi.) A genus of plants. 

StXl-^ci-mIt'jc,* o. Relating to, or like, stalagmites. Ura. 
StXl^der,* a. A cask-stand. SamrU 
Stale, a. Old ; long kept : stagnant ; vapid ; tasteless ; 
destitute of Sreshness or life, as a liquid : — not new, as 
stale bread : ~ used till of no esteem , worn out of regard 
or notice. 

Stale, a. Something placed as a lure, a decoy. Sidney. A 
prostitute. Shak. Urine ; old urine. Svnfl. Old beer , vap- 
id beer: — a long handle, as of a rake — At chess, a 
flxed state, applied to the king when he cannot move 
but into check j stalemate. 
tSTALE, V. a. To wear out , to make old. Shak. 

Stale, v, n. [ataUan^ Teut.j [tu staled , pp. stalino, 
STALED.] To void urine, as a beast. Hudtbras. 
tSTALE'LY, ad. Of old ; of long time. B. Jonson. 
Stale'mAte,* il a term in the game of chess. Twisa. 
Stale^nESS, n. State of being stale or worn out. Bacon. 
StAlk, (stkwk) « n. [l stalxeo ; pp. sTALairro, stalked.] 
To walk, as on stilts, or with high and proud steps , to 
walk behind a stalking-horse. 

StAlk^ (stkwk) n. [utslAs, or atialke^ Swed.] The stem of 
a plant or herb, the stem of a quill, Ac.: — the walk 
or step of one who stalks. 

RtAlked, (stAwkt) a. Having a stalk. 

BtAlk'eEi iStkwk'^r) n. One who stalks: — a fishing- 
net. 

6TALK'{Na-H(5RSE, (stfiLwk'jng-hdrs) n. A horse, either 
real or fictitious, by which a fowler hides himself from 
his game , a mask , a pretence. 

StAlk'less,* (sUwkM^s) a. Having no stalk. Brown. 
StAlk^V, (stSlwk'^) a. Resembling a stalk , hard as a 
stalk. 

StAll, n. [staX. steals Sax. ; atal^ D. , stalls, Swed. , stal, 
Arm.] A stable, a crib in a stable: — a bench or form 
where something is set to sale: — a small bouse or shed, 
used by a trader or an artisan : — the stand or seat of a 
dignified cler^man in the choir. 

BtAll, V. o. [l italled ; pp. iTALLina, stalled.] To 
place or ke^ in a stall. [fTo install. SAo/c.] 

BtAll. v. h. To inhabit , to dwell. Shak. To kennel. 
StAll'A^K* ^ P&><1 for a stall. — [Laystall ^ dung.] 

tST^L-LA'TlQN, n. installation. Cavendiak. 

STALL'-FfiD, a. Fed in stalls, and with dry feed. 
StALL'-FEED,* V. a. [i. STALL-SED , pp. STALL-FEEDlIfO, 

sTALL-rsD.] To feed with dry fodder in a stall, as cattle. 
Chapman. 

StAll'-fEEd-IMG,* n. The act of feeding cattle, with 
dry fodder, in stalls or stablee. Branda. 

BtAll'IQN, (staFy vm) n. [yadalwyn^ Welsh j estalonj old 
Fr. , atatUma, IL] A horse kept for mares. 

BtAl'worth, (stai'wdrth) a. Stout, strong , brave. Fbtr- 
fax. — Written also atahoort and atalwart. Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotland, and local.] 

STA'MB^y a.f pL STAJaPf-N^i [L.] Foundation; texture, 
warp of linen, —pi. The first principles of any thing, ap- 
plied specially to the solids of the human body. See the 
next artidct Btamek. 

StX'MEN. n. ; pU stA'men?* (RoL) The male apparatus 
or fertilizing ormn of a flower, consisting of filament, 
anther, and pollen. — The stamens surround the pistil, 
and were called by the elder botanists apices and chtoea. 
P. C^c. — In this sense, stamen is Anglicized, and takes 
a regular English plural. 

Bta'ulin, n. A slight sort of stuff ; a kind of woollen 
rioth. bhoMear. 

StXm'I-nAtk, V. a. To endue with stamina. Bibliotk. BibL 
StAm^I-KATB,** a. {BoL) Oonsisting of stamens. London. 
Sta-MIN^E’OUS, «. [ataminaua, L.J Relating to, or having, 
stamens. 

StXm-i-nIf'ER-oOb,'^ a. Having stamens without a pistil. 

StXm'mel, n. restonue, Fr.] A species of red color. B. 

Jonaon. A kina of woollen cloth ; stamin. Reaitm. 4^ FU 
BtXm'MEL, a. Of *a reddish color. Baaam. Jjr FL 
BtXm'MEE* «• a, [atamart Sax ; stomeren, TeuL] [i. stam- 
MEEBD : sTAMMauno, iTAMMEEBo.j To proHOunce 

or speak with hesitation , to stutter; to falter; to hesi- 
tate , to otter words with difficulty. 


StXm'MER, V a. To pnmoanoe or declare imperfficCly 
Baatun. FV. 

StXh'mer-er, r* One who iRammers. 

STXM'MER-Isra,* n. Act of hesitating in speech. Taytor. 

StXm'mer-1i(^,v o. That stammers ; hesitating tn speech 

STAM'MER-lNCihLV, od. In a stammeiii^ manner. JaaloaL 

Stamp, v. e. ^stampsn, atampar. Dan.] [i. stamped ; 
pp. sTAMPino, STAMPED.] To Strike by thrusting the foot 
down ; to pound ; to beat, as in a mortar : — to Impresg 
with some mark or figure; to fix by impressing, to 
make by impressing a mark ; to mint ; to form ; to coin. 

Stamp, v. n. To strike the foot suddenly downws^. 

Stamp, h. [estampa^ Fr. ; atampar IL] Any instrument by 
which au impression is made , the Impression made : — a 
blow or noise made by stamping : — a print ; a mark set on 
any thing , impression ; a thing marked or stamped ; a 
picture cut in wood or metal ; a picture made by impres* 
Sion , a cut , a plate : — a mark set upon things that pay 
duty to the government : —a character, good or bad ; au- 
thority ; currency , make , cast , form. 

StAmp-Act,v n. An act of the British parliament impos* 
ing a duty on stamps. Oraham. 

StAmp'-DO-TV,* a. A duty on stamps. Aah. 

StAmp'eR, a* He or that which stamps. 

8tAmp'-0f-p;ce,* n. The office where stamps are deliv- 
ered. Maunder. 

[StAn was the termination of the superlative degree ; so, 
AtheUton, most noble ; Dunstan, the highesL Qibaon'a 
Camden. 

StAncu, V. a. [astaneher^ old Fr.] [l stanohed ; pp. stanch- 
I NO, stanched.] To stop, as applied to blood ; to hinder 
from running. 

Stanch, v. n. To stop ; to cease to flow. Luka vlii. 

Stanch, a. Sound , firm in principle or conduct, trusty ; 
hearty , determined ; strong.— .4 atanek hound^ a dog that 
follows the scent without error or remissness. 

STANCH'Ett, n. One who stanches or stops blood. 
StAn'^hipn, (stiin'shyn) n. [aatanson^ old Fr.] (JVauL) An 


StAn'ijhiqn, (sutn'shyn) n. [eatanQon^ old Fr.] (JVauL) An 
upright support , a prop. 

STANcu'LEes, a. That cannot be stopped. Shak. 

Stanch'ness,* n. The quality of being stanch. BoyU. 

Stand, v. n. [atandan^ Goth. , atamdan^ Sax. , staen, D.j [t. 
stood ; p/i. standing, stood.] To be upon the feet ; not 
to sit, kneel, or lie down ; to be not demolished or over- 
thrown ; to be placed as an edifice ; to remain erect , not 
to lull , to become erect ; to stop ; to halt , not to go for- 
ward , to be at a stationa^ point, without progress or re- 
gression ; to rest ; to be firm, and not vacillating; to be 
in any posture of resistance or defence , to be in a stale 
of hostility , to keep the ground , not to yield , not to give 
way , to stay , not to fly : to be placed , to be fixed ; to 
be unmoved, with regura to rank or order ; to remain 
in the present state , to be in any particular state , to be, 
(emphatically expressed , ) to consist ; to be stagnant ; 
not to flow ; to abide ; to persist ; to insist , to offer as a 
candidate , to be placed : — to hold a course at sea, to 
have direction towards a local point. — To atand by, to 
support , to defend ; not to desert ; to be present without 
being an actor ; to rest in. — To atand for ^ to propose one’s 
self a candidate ; to maintain , to bold towards. — To atand 
in handy to concern ; to interest — To atand offy to keep at 
a distance ; not to comply , to forbear intimacy ; to appear 
protuberant or prominent. - To atand outy to hold resolu- 
tion ; to bold a post , not to yield a point , not to comply ; 
to secede ; to be prominent or protuberant. — To atand to, 
to ply ; to persevere ; to remain fixed in a purpose ; to 
abide by a contract or assertion. — To atand under, to un- 
dergo ; to sustain. — To atand up, to erect one’s self ; to 
rise from sitting , to arise in order to gain notice ; to make 
a party. — To atand for, to defend. — To atand upon, to con- 
cern , to interest ; to value , to take pride in ; to insist. 

Stand, v. a. To endure , to resist without flying or yield- 
ing ; to await ; to abide ; to suffer ; to keep. — To atand 
one’s ground, to maintain one’s position. 

Stand, n. A station ; a place where one waits standing; a 

S ace to stand upon ; rank ; post ; station ; a stop , a halt ; 

iterruption , act of opposing , highest mark , stationary 
point ; point from which the next motion is regressive , a 
point beyond which one cannot proceed ; difficulty , per- 
plexity ; embarrassment ; hesitation : — a frame or table on 
which vessels are placed ; a small table for placing a lamp 
or candle on. 

StAnd’^rd, n. An ensign in war; a flag: — that VrMeh is 
established for a test of other tbiogs of the same kind , a 
rule of measure , a criterion , a test ; that which has been 
tried by the proper test ; a settled rate : — a tree or shrub 
that stands singly, without being attached to a wall or 
support : a standing tree that is not to be removed.— 
(Bou) The upper and erect petal of a papilionaceous 
flower. 

BtAnd'ard,* a. Having a permanent qaallty f flxed ; set- 
tled. Burney. 

StAnd^AR 1 >-*BeAr' 9 R, n. One who bears a standard. 
StAnd'^lRD-GrIbs,* n. A species of grass , satyrion. Seota 
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01FlllO^Oft5p, A. An herb. Jiwswortk. 

tSTXMD'^^L, II. A tree of loiitf etonding , tftandtrd. HovelL 

STlND'ER, n. One who stands ; a tree that has stood long ; 

a standard, jtsdiam. — Staiuler up, one who takes a side. 
BTXNO':gB~B?i* n. One who stands near ; a apeetator. Bax^ 
tsr. 

BtXni>'¥B-GkXss, n. An herb , standard-grass. Jhrunoortk. 
STXND'jne, p. o. Settled ; established ; not temporary ; 
lasting > not transitory*; stagnant, not running, fixed, 
not movable ; continuing erect , not fallen ; not cut down. 
— Standing army, a regular army kept in constant service, 
as distinct from militia. 

BtXnd'ing, n. Continuance ; long possession of an offlce, 
character, or place ; station ; place to stand in ; power to 
stand : — rank ; condition , character , reputation. 
StAnd'jsu, n. A dish or stand for pen and ink. fVotton, 
6tXni>'-p6/NT,* n. Udand-punct, Oer.] Place of standing ,* 
position. Ee. jRev. [uardly Anglicized.] 

StXn d'stTll,* a. Act of stopping ; state of rest. Carpenter. 
Stake, A. A stone. [North of England.] 

StAng, a. [A perch ; a measure of land- Siie\ftA A long 
bar , a wooden pole : — the shaft of a cart. — 7b ride the 
stang, is to be mounted on a strong pole, borne on men's 
shoulders, and carried about from place to place. See 
SxiMMiAOTOir. Callander. 

9tXkg, V. n. [stanga, Icel.] To shoot with pain. Orose. 
[North of England.] 

StXn'hope,* n. A two-wheeled carriage for travelling: 

— named fhim the Earl Stanhope. Sat. Mag. 
tSxXNK, a. [/rianeo. It.] Weak ; worn out. Spenser. 
StXkk, e A. To sigh. Bmdcett. [North of England.] 
BtXnk, (stftngk) n. A dam or bank to stop water. 

StXnk, (sULngkip. from Stink. See Stiak. 

BtXn'Nj^-rV, a. [stannum, L. j etean. Corn.] A tin mine , 
tin works or tin mines collectively ; royal rights with re- 
spect to tin mines. Bp. Hall. 

StXn'N4.-rv» Relating to the tin mines or works. — Stan- 
nary court, a court of record for the administration of jus- 
tice among tinners. Carevo. 

8tAn'N|C,* a. (Chem.) Noting an acid which is a peroxide 
of tin. Brande. 

Stan-nIf'^r-oDs,* a. Producing tin. Ure. 

STXN'NV-fiL, (Btdn'^fil) n. The common stone-hawk. Shak. 
StXn'ZA, n, [stanta. It, , stance, Fr.] pi. STANZAS. {Poetry) 
A senes or number of verses or lines, connected with 
each other in a poem or hymn, of which the metre is 
constructed of successive series similar in arrangement, 
a number of lines regularly adjusted to each other, a 
strophe. — (-drcA.) An apartment or division in a build ng. 
8 tan-z1'}C,* a. Relating to, or composed of, stanzas. Qu. 
Rev. 

STX-PfS'L|-A,* n. {BoU) A genus of African plants. P. Cyc. 
BTXPH-Y-LOR'A-PHV,*n. [ffrai/ivX/'i and /iuiA/?.] {Med.) An 
operation for uniting a cloR palate. Danghson. 
8 tXpS-T-l6' M4L,* n. [L. ; <rra0oAw/ia.] (Med.) An affec- 
tion in tyhich some port of the eyeball is protruded bo- 
yond its natural position. P. Cyc. 

BtA'PLE, (8ta'pl)n. [staprf, Belg. ^ Sueth.] [A settled mart 
or market. Prior.] A chief commodity either grown or 
manufhetured in a country , a chief production. 
BtX'plb, (-pi) a. Settled , established in commerce ; chief, 
principal ; as, sttqile commodity. 

BtA'plb, a. a loop of iron ; a bar bent and driven in at 
both ends. 

8tA'PL|:r, A. A dealer; as, a wool-staptor. Howell. 

BtAr, a. Tsterrs, Teut.] An apparently small, luminous 
body, In the nocturnal sky ; any celestial body, including 
the planets ; a self-ehining body or fixed star; the pole- 
■tar ; any thing resembling a star : — a mark of honor : — 
a mark or note of reference , an asterisk : — a person or 
thing sbininff above others , an orator, a performer, an 
acton ike., of great eminence. 

BtAR,» V. 0 . [A staersd ; pp. sTitaaiao, iTAHazn.] To set 
or adorn with stars. — e. a. To shine, as a star. Ed. Rev. 
BtAr'-Ap-PLB, a. a shrub and its ft-uit. which is soft, 
fleshy, and eaolosing a stone;— found in the West 
Indies. 

StAr'-blIicd,* a. Partially blind. Jtsh. 

BtXr'b&ard. or BtAk'bqabd, h. (MauL) The right-hand 
side on sbipnoard, looking forwards, as larboard is the left. 
BtAr^-bbight,* (sUr^brlt) a. Bright as a star. Milton. 
BtArch, a. [stark, 6er.] A substance made of flour, pota- 
toes, or other vegetable material, used for stiflTening linen : 
— a stiff, formal manner. 

BTXRCi7,a. Stiff j precise; rigid; starched. KUHngbeek. 
BtAbch.v. a. [u staechkd; pp. staroriro, starokbd.] 
I'o stiffen with starch ; to make stiff. Oay. 
6tXr^<^hAm-B9R, a. Ah English court of criminal Juris- 
diction, of very arbitmry power, abolish^ in the reign of 
Charles I. ; — named from the stars which ornamented 
the room where ft, at one time, sat. Shak. 

BtArched, (stircht) p. a. Stiffened with starch ; stiff; 
formal ; starch. 

STXRCB<9i>-ifRaSt a. BUflhess ; formality. L. Addison. 


BtXrcr'bR* a> One who starches. 

StXrch^lv, ad. Stiffly ; precisely. Swift, 
StXroh'-mXx-br,* a. One who makes storeh. Ask. 
StXrch'-m Ax-in n. The business of making starch. Asik. 
8tXrch'n:^88, a. miflViess ; preciseness. 

STXRCH'Vi* a. Partaking of the nature of starch. Bromic, 
BtXr' crossed,* (-krbst) a. Ill-fated. Skek. 

StXr' CRddrNED,* a. Crowned with stars. Holmes. 
StArb, V. n. [atom, Icel. 4- Sueth.] [t. itxrbd , pp, stab. 
mo, sTAMon To look with fixed eyes, as an effect ol 
wonder, stupidity, impudence, or horror : — to look stead- 
ily ; to gaze ; to stand out prominent. 

Stars, v. a. To aflbet or Influence by staVes. Drydsn, — 7b 
sUsre m tits face, to be undeniably evident to. 

Stars, a. [stsrre, Teut] Act of one who stares , fixed 
look : — starling, a bird. 

StAr'bk, a. One who stares or looks with fixed eyes. 
Star'fInc^,* a. a beautiful bird ; the redstart. HUL 
StAr'fIsh, a. a marine animal, of the molluscous order, 
which resembles a star in form, and adheres to the bottom 
of vessels : — asteruiB, called also sea-star and five-finger 
8tAr'ploi^-¥R,* a. a plant and flower. Crabb. 
8tAr'-P6rt,* a. (Fort.) A kind of redoubt enclosing an 
area, and having its lines of rampart or parapet disposed, 
on the plan, in directions making with each other angles 
which are alternately salient and rebntering, as a star is 
usually represented. P. Cyc. 

StXr^-gAz«9R, a. An astronomer or astrologer : — a fish. 
StAr'-gAz-ING,* a. The art of gazing at the stars. Ash. 
Star^-gAz-ing,* a. Looking at, or admiring, the stars 
Congreve. 

Star'-OrA88,* a. A kind of grass. Smart. 

StXr'hAwk, a. a sort of hawk. Ainsworth. 
Star'-H?-X-cInth,* A. A plant and flower. Orabb. 
StaR'-j£l-LV,* a. A plant. Smart. 

StXrk, a. [stark, Ger. ; sterk. Tout.] [Stiff; deep; ftiU. 

B. Jonson.] Mere , simple , plain ; gross. 

StArk, ad. Completely , entirely ; as, stark mad 
fSTXRK'LY, ad. Stiffly , strongly. Shak 
BTXR'-LfiD,* o. Guided by a star. Milton. 

StXr'lbss, a. Having no stars. Milton. 

StXr'light, (Btar'IIt) n. The light of the stars. 
Star-light, o. Lighted by the stars. Dryden. 

Star-like, a. Stellated , like stars , bright , illustrious. 
StXr-L|NG, n. A bird, soinetiines called a stare, very do- 
cile, and sometimes taught to talk like the magpie: — a 
defence to the piers of bridges , a case constructed about 
the end of a pier. 

Star-lIt,* o. Lit or lighted by a star. Fisher. 
Star'm6n-G¥R,* a. An astrologer , an observer of the 
stars. Swift. 

St\r~qf-BBth-l?-h?m, a. a plant and flower. 
StXr'qst,* n. {Poland) A nobleman possessed of a castle 
or domain called a starosty. Brande. 

StXr'qs-tv,’^ a. a castle and domain or estate of a stax- 

ost. Brande. 

STAR -PAVED, (-pavd) a. Studded with stars. Mdton. 
Star'pr66f, o. impervious to starlight. 

IStar'-RSad, a. Doctrine of the stars ; astronomy. Spenser 
StXrreo, (stJUrd) a. Decorated with a star or stars: — in- 
fluenced by the stars with respect to fortune. Milton. 
STAR'Rj-NftSB,* A. The state or being starry. Ash. 
StAr-R|NG, a. Shining as with the light of starsi Crashaw. 
Star-by, a. Decorated with stars ; abounding with stars ; 

consisting of stars , stellar ; resembling stars. 
Star'bh50T, n. An emission fVom a star. Boyle, 
STAR'-«pXN-GLED,*(-sp4ng-gld) o. Diversified or spanned 
with stars. Potter. 

StXb--8P6t-T¥D.* o. Spotted with stars. Wordsworth. 
StXr'stone, a. a rare vanety of sapphire, which presents 
a peculiar reflection of light in the lorm of a star. 

StXRT, V, n. [i. stabtsd; pp. startino, started.] To bo 
moved or twitched suddenly, as by a sense of danger . to 
rise suddenly ; to move with sudden quickness ; to shrink , 
to startle, to wince; to deviate: — to set out fVom the 
barrier at a race ; to set out on any pursuit ; to begin a 
Journey or any movement. 

StXrt, V. a. To alarm , to disturb suddenly ; to startle ; to 
arouse ftom concealment ; to rouse ; to bring into motion 
or within pursuit , to put suddenly out of place. — (ATrtaL) 
To punish by applying a rope’s end to the back. 

StXrt, a. A mution of terror ; a sudden twitch or action 
of the body, as from terror ; a sudden rousing to action , 
sally ; vehement eruption ; sudden effusion ; sudden fit ; 
intermitted action ; a quick spring: — act of setting out ; 
first motion in a movement, Journey:, or race;— a bird ; 
the redstart. [Tail or long handle. BrockcU.] — To get the 
Stan, to begin before another. 

StXrt-er, a. One who starts ; a dog that rouses game 
StXr--ThI 8-TLE,* (thls-sl) n. A plant. Crabb. 
BtXrt-TNG, n. The act of setting out, or of starting. Donno 
tBTXRT-|NCh-H5LE, A. Evasion ; loop-hole. Shak. 
BtXrt-jxg-ly, ad. With frequent starts and intermhwloni. 
Shak. 
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8tXrT^PV 0-P&IT) ti. Barrier flrem which the race beciM. 
BIpXrt'MH,* or BtXRT^LJBH,* 0 . Apt to atari. Jtth, [Cd- 
loquial.1 

BYXr^TL^ (atlr^tl) e. n. [i iTAatLao ; m. tTABTLirra, sTAa- 
TUiD.] 7^ shrink ; to move auddenly, as Aroin fuar ; to 
start. 

Star^tlb, V, tu To fnght ; to shock ; to impress with sud- 
den terror, surprise, or alarm. [To deter. Clarmdotu] 
StXR'tle, a. Sudden alarm ; s^k ; sudden terror, 
tator. 

BtXrt'ljwo,* f. a. Impressing with fear : shocking. 
tSTART'DP, a. A kind of high shoe. Bp^ Hail, An upstart. 

Shak, [^rton. 

fSTXRT'OP, o. Suddenly come Into notice ; ‘tipstart fVar- 
StXbvb, (stirv) r. a. [aterven, D.J [i. itartko , pp. start- 
iwo, STARVED.] [To peHsh. FoMfox.] To perish with hun- 
ger ; to suffer hunger ; to suffer extreme poverty. Pope, i 
To suffer, perish, or be destroyed with cold. Woodtoard. 
BtXrve, (sHrv) e. a. I'o kill with hunger , to subdue by j 
famine : — to kill with cold ; — to deprive of force or vigor. ’ 
STARVE'LiPra, a. An animal or plant thin and weak for 
want of nourishment. Shak. 

Starve 'LJNO-, a. Hungry, lean; pining. PhUlipa. 
Star'wort, (-wUrt) a. A genua of plants, the aster; el- 
ecampane. JntUer. 

tSTA-TA'Ri-AN,* a. Steady ; well-disciplined. Tucker. 
tSTA-TA'Rj-4N-Ly,'*'«d. In astatarian manner Tucker. 
tSTA'TA-RY, a. [statas, LJ Fixed ; settled ; stated. Browne. 
State, n. [atatuay L.j Cfondition , circumstances of na- 
ture or fortune ; situation, position , predicament; case ; 
plight, rank ; degree; post; modification of any thing; 
stationary point ; crisis , height ; quality ; solemn |K>nip , 
appearance of greatness; dignity; grandeur, a seat of 
dignity. — [eataty old Fr.] Estate , seigniory ; possession : 
— mode of government ; the community ; the public , tlie 
commonwealth ; civil power, not ecclesiastical , a civil 
community ; a kingdom ; a republic , a government not 
monarchical : — a large district of country having a sepa- 
rate government, but confederated with other states, as 
one of the members or states of the American Union. — 
rindividuaiity. Shak. A canopy ; a person of rank. Bacon.} 
In composition, it signifies pubUcy national ,• aa, atato-s/- 
fairs, stots-tnais. 

State, tJ. a. [eonstatery Fr.] [i. stated ; pp. itatiro, stat- 
ed.] To place in mental view ; to represent , to tell. Hale. 
StAte,'^ a. Belonging to the state or nation ; public. Ec. 
Rev. 

State 'crXpt,* n. Statesmanship, in contempt. Bra. CrO, \ 
State-CrIm'I-nal,* n. A political offender. Pope. 
StAt'ed,* p. a. Fixed , regular , established. 

8tAt'¥D-LY, ad. At stated times; regularly. 
STATE'LJ-Nfesa, n. Quality of being stately; grandeur, 
majestic appearance ; loftiness; magnificence; dignity. 
StAte'ly, a. Utacteliff, Sci. Goth ] August , grand , lofty ; 

elevated ; majestic ; magnificent , magisterial ; pompous. 
StAte'ly, ad. Majestically. MiUon. [R.] 

StAte'MENT, n. Act of stating , that which is stated ; an 
arrangement of a series of facts or circumstances. Malone. \ 
8tAte'm6n-«?R, (stat'mdng-g^r) n. One versed in gov- 
ernment ; a statesman, in contempt. Willxama, ^ 

StAte'-Pa-pijRj* n. A paper, document, or treatise, relat- 
ing to pu Wic a^lrs, or to affairs of state. Johnson. 
StAte'-PrI9'on-¥R,* n. One imprisoned for an offence 
against the state or government. SmoUeU, 

StAt'?r,* B, One who states; — an apothecary’s weight 
of li ounces. Clarke. [Crabb. 

StA'ter, b. [eraTfio.] A Greek coin, of different values. 
StAte'-r66m. b. A magnificent room in a palace or large 
mansion : — the principal cabin in a ship ; a small room in 
a ship, or steam-vessel, for one or two passengers. 

States, ^statsjn. pL Nobility a legislative body. Shak. 
STATE8^fiN'ER-;^L,* B. pi. A legislative assembly com- 
posed of different orders. The stateMeneml of the Neth- 
erlands consists of two chambers. TTie states-general of 
France, before the revolution, consisted of the three or- 
ders of the kingdom, — the nobility, the clergy, and the 
third estate, i>r common people. Burke. 

BtXtes'h^N. b. ; pi. statesmen. One versed or em- 
ployed In public atlkirs, or in the arts of government; a 
politician. [A small landholder. Craven Duilea.] 
BTXTES'MXBT-LfKE,* a. Becoming a statesman. Qk. Rev. 
8tXtes'MAN-ly,*^ a. Relating to, or befitting, a statesman. 

R. W. Hatnmon. [CAit«AdA 

StXtbs’MAN-shIp,* n. The qualities of a statesman. 
BtXtBs'WOM-an, (stits'wdm-gn) n. A woman who med- { 
dies with public affhiri : — us^ in contempt. B. Jtmaon. \ 
StXt'IC, { a. Relating to statics, or to the art or science i 
StXt'i-c^a, I of weighing. 

BtXt'ics, b. pL [eraWj, Gr.; atatiquey Ft.] That branch i 
of physics, or mechanics, which treats of the equilibrium, i 
weight, pressure, dec., of bodies while at rest, distin- 
guished irom ivnmiea ; the ait of weighing. 
8 tX’T10Wi(«S'»*>^«*) r®'^* i **«**«» M Act of standing; 

a stal e of rest a place where any onb Is fixed ; post as- 


signed ; office ; sitaatioa : posBIon j employmenl ; efiaf 
acter , state , rank ; condition of tile ; cIsm ; order t ■— 
a place of stopping on a railroad. 

StX/tion, (stS'shvin) V. a. [i> sTATiowaD ; pp. tTATtoRiBO, 
■TATioifEo.} To place in acertain post, imnk, or situation ; 
to set ; to estaMish ; to fix. 

StA^tiqn-^l,** a. Relatlngto a station ; stationary. SmotL 
BTA'TiQN-^-R)-Nfi8S,* B. Tbs qualitji of being stationary 
Ed. Rev. 

STA’TiQN-f-RY, a, [atationnairey Fr.l Fixed ; not progress- 
ive ; standing; motionless; respecting plaoe. 
Sta’tipn-er, (sti'shun-er) b. Originally, one who kept a 
shop or stall ; afterwards, a bookseller ; now, a seller of 
stationery, or of paper, quills, pens, ink, wafers, also of 
books, dtc. 

StA'tiqn-Er-y,* »• The goods sold by a stationer, as 
books, paper, quills, pens, sealing-wax^ wafers, ink, dec. 
Hansard. Sometimes improperly written atoBonarp. 
STA'Ti9N-ftR-Y,* 0 . Relating to a stationer or his goods. 
Hansard. 

STA'TipN-HdOsE,* n. A d4p6t on a railroad. P. Cyc. 
STA'TipN>PdlNT'kR,*a. An instrument used in maritime 
surveying. Braude. [Crabb, 

STA'TiQN>^TArF,* n. An instrument used by surveyors. 
tSTA'T|§M, B. Policy , Che arts of government. South, 
tSTA'TfST, B. A statesman; a politician. Shak. 
STf-Tls'T)c, I a. Relating to statistics; relating to the 
Sta-tIs'ti-c Ai*, S state or condition, or to the population 
or resources, of a country ; political. 
Sta-tIs'T|-oal-lv,‘^ ad. In a statistical manner. Babbag^. 
StAt-18-ti’'cian,* (8tftt-|s4t9h'5in) B. One who is versed 
in statistics. Qu. Rev. 

Sta-ti8't}cs, B. pU [statusy L.] The science which treats 
of the state or condition of a country or nation, princi- 
pally in relation to its extent, population, resources, in- 
dustry, wealth, and power, a statement of the popula- 
tion, agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and other re 
sources of a country. 

StXt'v-A-RV» (St4t'yy-?i-r9) n. [statuairey Fr. ; atatuoy L.] 
Art of carving or 6f casting statues , a statue or a group of 
statues : — one who makes statues , a sculptor : — a cojiy 
ist of, or dealer in, statues. 

StXt've, (stat'yu) n. [atatuey Fr. ; atatucy L.] An image ; 
a representation, in some solid substance, as marble or 
bronze, of a man or un animal. 

StXt've, V. a. I’o place, or to form, as a statue. Shak, 
StXt'ved,* (stat'yvd) a. Furnished with statues. Ed, Rev, 
StXt'v-Rsque,'*' (stat'y^-dsk) a. Relating to a statue. Cole- 
ridge. 

ISta-tO'MI-nAte, V. a. [statuminoy L.] To support; to 
underprop. B. Jonaon. 

StXt'vRE, fstet'yur) n. [Fr. , ataturay L] The height of 
any animal, particularly of man ; tallness. 

StXt'vRED, (stat'yyrd) a. Arrived at full stature. J. Hall, 
StXt’V‘TA-ble, o. According to statute. Addiaon. [tun, 
8tXt'v-TA-blv, ad. In a manner agreeable to law. Mir- 
BtXt'Ote, (stat'yat) n. [atatut, Fr. ; atatutamy L.J A law; 
an act of a legislative body, as distinct from an unwritten 
law, or one founded on immemorial custom. — Statute oj 
hmxiationy (Law) a statute which assigns a certain time 
within which an action must be brought. 
StXt'Ote-Book,* (-bfik) n. A register of laws or legisla- 
tive acts, Jlddison. 

StAt'V-tq-RY, a. Enacted by statute. Dr, Johnson, 
Staunch, a. See Sta bch. 

StAu^rp-lIte,* b. [crrdVjorfT and XWog.] (Min.) A silicota 
of baryta and alumina, called also the eroas-atoTtSy harmo^ 
tomey and andreaabergohte. Brands. 

StAu'rp-tIde,* b. [eTavp6f and eifot.] (Min.) The pris- 
matic garnet or grenatite. Braude, 

BtAve, V. a. ft. STAVED or itovr ; pp. stavibg, staved or 
STOVE.] To weak In pieces; to push away as with a 
staff; to pour out. Sandya. — (Maut.) To break a hole in a 
vessel; as, “Our launch is stone.” Mar. Diet, — The 
regular form staved is chieily used. 
fSTAVE, V. n. To light with staves. Hudibraa, — Stave and 
tally to part dogs by interposing a staff, and by pulling the 
tail. Hudibraa. 

Stave, b. A narrow, thin piece of timber, in a barrel or 
other cask:— a metrical portion, a staff, a eommou 
term for the verse of one of the psalms appointed to be 
sung. Todd. 

BtXver, or SrXVEg, [stiv^SL W. P. E. .Jo. K. Sm. R. f 
stavz or stkvz, F. ; stAvz, Wb.) n. { pi. of Staff. See Stafe. 
** Some people pronounce atavesy the plural of staffy wiUi 
the Italian a ; but the practice is not general.” SmarU It 
it often thus pronounced in the United States. 
StXve^'A-ore, (stivz'a-ker) n. Larkspur ; a plant 
StXve^'wood.* (stivE'wild) n. A tall West-lLndian tree , 
the quassia. Booth. 

BtAw, V. n. fstoa, Su. Gtoth.l To be fixed or set ; to stand 
still, as a cart Holloway, [North of England.] 

SiI|Ay, (8t£) V. B. [ataay Su. Goth. ; ataeUy D.] [i. statro 
or staid ; pp. sTAXiifo, statbd or staId.] To continue in 
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« pteM } to ftubeor departure ; to continue In a Hate ; to 
ramein ; to abide ; to continue ; to wait : to attend ) to 
forttear to act ; to etop ; to stand stUl j to dwell* 

0TXY, (itt) e. a. [i tTATno or *taid j pp eTATixo, sTAran, 
or STAID.] To stop ; to withheld , to repress ; to delay ; 
to obstruct j to binder fk>m progression ; to prop ; to sup- 
port. 

BtAt, (sta) n. [estoj/Oj old Pr.] Continuance in a plaoe } 
stand ; a stop ; — an obstruction j a binderance ; restraint : 
— prudence; caution; a fixed state: — a prop; a sup- 
port ; tackling. — (JVIsat.) A strong rope fyom the head of 
the mast, to support it from falling aft. — ttop-Mtl, a tri- 
angular sail extended on a stay. 

STAy'BdB-BfN,* a, A bobbin used for stays. Aok. 

StAysd, (stfid) p a. Fixed ; serious ; staid. Bacon. See 
Stat, and STAtn. [*.] 

Stayed ' liV, (rtSd^lp) ad. Composedly; caimly; staidly. 
BtAyed'bess. (st&d'n^s) n. Sobriety. See Staidkbis. 
BTAY'f;R, (Bt&'^r) n. One who stays, holds, or supports. 
StAy'lAce, (st&Mis) a. A lace for fastening a bodice. 

Stoift [Mof, 

StAy^l^ss, (sta'l^s) a. Without stop or delay. Mirror for 
StAy^ mAk-i^r, a. One who makes stays. 

BtAy^, (8t£a) a. pU Bodice ; a kind of waistcoat made stiff 
by whalebone, worn by women. Oay. [Station ; fixed an- 
chorage. &da«y.} Any support ; any thing that keeps an- 
other thing extended. Drgden. 

StIy'sAil,* a. (MaoL) A triangular sail extended on stays. 
Crabb. 

StAy^-tXo'kle,* a. (JVottt.) A large tackle attached to the 
main stay. Crabb, 

StEad, (stid) n. [rtod, Goth. ; sted. Sax. ; rtsd, Dan. ^ 
Ger. ; otede. D.] ffPIace. apenaer.] Room ; place which 
another bad, or might have ; preceded by ta ; as, ** in his 
otoadt** — the fhune of a bed; — rarely used except in 
composition, as bedstead i — . use ; help. — To stand in sUad, 
to be of use. See Instsad. 
tSTfiAD, (Bted) V. a. To help ; to fill the place of. Shak. 
BTfiAD'F^T. (st^d'fast) a. Fast in place , firm , fixed ; con- 
stant ; resolute ; not turned aside by fear or temptation ; 
persevering ; unmoved ; steady. — Written also stsdfasU 
8TfiAD^FA8T-LV,(stddTa8M^) ad. Firmly; constantly. 
STfiAD'FAST-NRss, (st^d 'f^t-nfis) It. Firmness ; constancy. 
8 t£ad'|-ly» (st^d'^-l^) od. In a steady manner; firmly. 
St£ad'}-n£S 8, (stSd'p-nSs) n. State of being steady ; firm- 
ness ; constancy ; consistent, unvaried conduct 
STfiAD'V) (stfid' 9 ) 0 . Fnrm fixed , regular ; constant ; un- 
deviating ; unremitted , not wavering ; not fickle ; stead- 
fast 

8T£AD'Y* (stlSd'^) V. a. [t. STCADIBD ; pp. stbadtino, stbad- 
isD.] To make or keep steady or firm ; to regulate. 
SxfiAD'y,* nUeij. Be fixed; be unwavering. — (A*a«t) A 
command given to keep a ship in her course, without de- 
viating to the right or left Mar. Diet. 

SteAk, (stiik) n. A slice of beef, &c., for broiling j a col- 
Iw; b^f-steak. 

Steal, fstsi) V. a. [i. BTOLB ; pp. •TEALINO, STOLEN.] To 
take what is another*8 without leave or unlawfully ; to 
take by theft ; to take clandestinely ; to take without 
right , to withdraw w convey without notice ; to gain 
or effect gradually and privately. 

8t£al, (stSl) V. n. To withdraw privily ; to pass silently: 

— to practise theft ; to piay the thief. 

STfiAL'ER, a. One who steals ; a thief. 

STfiAL'jNa-LY, ad. By theft ; slyly , by secret practice. 
8 t£altii, (stSlth) n. [tTheft , the thing stolen. Spenser.) 
Secret act ; clandestine practice. — By stealthy secretly , 
clandestinely ; — sometimes used in a good tense. 
St£alth'|-LV,* od. In a stealthy manner. A. Knox. 
ST£ALTH'|-N£88,*n. Ouailty of being stealthy. Ck. Ob. 
8t£alth'y> (stdltb' 9 ) a. Done or performed by stealth ; 
clandestine. Shak. 

6t£ah, (stem) n. The elastic fluid into which water is 
converted by the continued application of heat ; vapor. 
8 t£aM, (stem) V. n. [i stbambd ; pp. stbamiro, stbambo.] 
To exhale or Mnlt vapor or ateam; to smoke or vapor 
with moist heat. 

8t£am, V. a. To exhale ; to expose to steam ; to apply steam 
to ; to soften or concoct witn steam. 

STfiAM^-BdAT,* %. A large boat propelled by steam; a 
steam-vessel. KuUon. 

8t£am^-B51l-]Pr,* n. A large, Iron vessel, for generating 
steam. Brands, 

BT£AM'-€XR-RiA<jiB,* B. A Carriage preened by power 
of steam. P. Cye. 

BTfiAM^-Rni-^IBrE,'" n. An enrtne acted upon by the ex- 
pansive force of steam, and empkiyed to impel boats, 
can, and other machinery. Prout, 

n. One who steams a vessel prc^lled by 
steam , a steam-boat : a steam-ship. Qu. Rev. 
8t£am'<-G&n,* n. An instrument by which balls and other 
projectiles ir ay be projected by steam. Brando. 
STfiAM^-PXcK-ET,* n. A vessel for carrying passengers, 
letters, dec., propelled by steam. Qu. Rto, 
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STflAM' -Ssflp,* n. A ship propelled ty steam. Chant 
St£am'>V£8-8EL,* %, A vessel propelled by steam. Qa. 

St£ak'-WhIs-tle,* (-hwls'sl) a. A pipe attached to the 
boiler of a steam-engine, ftom which steam escapes with 
a loud, hissing noise ; — used to give warning of the ap- 
proach of the engine. Tanner. 

STEAM'Vt* a* Consuming of, or abounding in, steam; 
damp. Cofoper, 

fSTfiAN. (sten) n. A vessel of stone ; ajar. Spenser. 
STE-Xa'^ic.* a. (Cfcast.) Derived from animal fht; as, 
stearu acid. Urt, 

St£'a-R1nb,* n. (Chem.) One of the proximate elementa 
of animal fat, as lard, tallow, dec. ; a concreted fatty sub- 
stance. Srande. 

ST£'A-»<iN,* n. A substance obtained by the partial decom- 
position of stearic acid. P. Cye. 

St£-a-b6p^ten,* n. {Chem.) A solid substance which 
torms oue of the two parts of volatile oils, the other sub- 
stance being deopteny which is liquid. P. Oyc. 
Ste'a-tIte.^ a. (jlfin.) Soapstone , a magnesian mineral, 
soft, of dull, fatty lustre, and greasy feel. Ure. 
St£-a-tIt^)C,* a. Relating to, or containing, steatite. P. 
Cye. 

St¥-At'c)-c£le,v b. {Mod.) A hernia or tumor In the scro- 
tum, containing fbt. Crabb. 

Ste-a-t6'ma, n. fcrrsarw/iiu.] {Med.) An encysted tumor, 
whose contents are similar to fat ; a species of wen. 
ST£-A-TdBf'A-To08,* a. Relating to steatoma. DungU- 
son. 

StIy’ I ’** ^ •*‘<*d®*'* Brochett [North of Eng.] 

St££j», b. a horse for state or war. Shak. 

ST££l, n. {ataly styloy Sax. ; ataely D. , stof, Icel. ; Otal 
stahely Ger.] Iron combined with a ^rtiun of carbon 
hardened and refined iron : — any thing made of steel, as 
weapons : — extreme hardness : — chalybeate medicine. 
StIel, a. Made of steel. Chapman. 

St££l, V. a. [l stkblbd ; pp. stbelino, stbblbd.] To 
point or edge with steel ; to make hard or firm. 

STEf l'-CAp,* b. Armor for the head ; a head-fHece 
Booth. 

St£bl'-cLXd,* a. Covered or mailed with steel. Bot*tk. 
StE£l'er,* ». (JVaaL) The foremost or aftermost plank 
in a strake, which is dropped short of the stern or stem- 
post. Mar. Diet 

St££l'|-n£ 8S,* n. The quality of being steely. Smart. 
ST££L'-PfiN,* n, A pen made of steel. Booth. 
Ste£l'-TrAp,* n, A trap made of steel. Somerville, 
tST££L'Y, a. Made of steel , hard ; firm , unfeeling. Sidney, 
Steel'yard, (stSPyard, eoUoqwalh stiKyard) [stdi'yard, 
& IT. P. E. Jo, K. i stli'yard, J, F. ,* story ard, coUoquiat 
ly stfil 'yard, Sm.) n. A kind of balance, by which the 
weights of bodies are determined by using one weight 
only, or by means of a single standard of weigiit. 

“ This word, in common usage amons; those who 
weigh heavy bodies, baa contracted its double e into sin 
gle », and is pronounced as if written stdyard. This con- 
traction IS BO common, in com|>ound words of this kind, 
as to become an idiom of pronunciation, which cannot 
be easily counteracted without opposing the current of 
the language.” Walker. It is sometimes written sUUyard. 
Crabb. 

fSTfifiN, n. A vessel of clay or stone. See Stxan. 
Stl£n'|NO,* or Stean'jno,* n. The wall or lining of a 
well. Brands. 

tSxEEN'KiRK^ n. A cant term for a neckcloth. King. 
SteEp, a. Rising or descending with great inclination ; 

precipitous , approaching perpendicularity. 

St££p, n. A precipice , a steep ascent or descent. 

St££p, V, a. [stippeny D.] [t. steeted ; pp. steepino, 
iTBEPKD.l To soak ; to macerate , to imbue ; to dip. 
SxXfiP'-DO'drN,* a. Having steep descent. Shak. 
St££P'1-n£ 88, R. Steepness. JfoioelL [R.j 
St££'ple, (ste'pl) R. A turret or tower of various forma, 
usually attached to a church ; a spire. 
St££'ple-GhAbe,* r. a race-course or chase pursued in 
a right line toward an o^ect or an end. Observer, 
STfifi'PLBD, (sto'pld) a. Furnished with steeples. 
STfifi'PLE-HoOsE, R. A term for a church, in contempt. 
8 t££p'LY, ad. In a steep manner or form. 

ST££p'ifE88, R. State of lialng steep. 

Bt££p'y, a, A poetical word for ste^. Wotton, 
gxfifiR, R. A voung bullock or ox. 

8t££r, V. a. [». STEERED ; pp. sTEBaiNo, steered.! To di- 
rect ; to guide in a passage : — originajly used of a ship, 
but applied to other things. 

St££r, V. R. To direct a course ; to conduct one’s self. 
tSTfiSR, R. A mdder or helm. Ootoer. 

STfifa'A^E, R. The act or practice of steering, ns of a 
ship ; direction ; regulation of a course , that by which 
any course is guided ; regulation or management of any 
thing. — (JVoiiL I The stern or hinder pnrt of a ship. Johnson. 
A place below in the fore part of a ahip, as distinguished 
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Si^lf r' 4 l^e~WXt,* n. (JVhttt) Th«t degree of progrerahre 
notion which renders n ship governable by the helm. 
Mur, DkL 

8 Tfi£R'gE, II. One who steers ; a pilot. Pturtotu 
STCfiR'lNO-WHfieL,* n. (A^itt.) A wheel in ships to 
which the thter-rope is conveyed, for the purpose of 
steering it Afar. Diet. 

fSTjEeR^Lgas, a. Having no steer or rudder. Oower. 
8 T££R^L}Ne,* A. A young steer or bullock. Franciu. 
STffiRg'n^N, n. One who steers a ship ; a pilot 
STflfRg'KlTE, n. A steersman ; a pilot. MtUotu 
8 t££ve,* 0 . a. fi. stsstro : pp. stsitiito, ■tsstso.} 
(Ship-huOdtuf) To give the bowsprit a certain angle of 
elevation with the horizon. Afar. Diet, 

8 t£<*, iu [ats^ys, Icel.] A gander. BroekeU, [North of Eng.] 
BTfia-vride'E^-PBlST, n. One versed in steganograidiy. 
Baiteif. 

Sxfto-^-NOo'RVPHV, n, [<rrtya»6{ and yp&6u),] The art 
of writing in secret characters or ciphers. Burton, 
Sxifa-NOT'ic, a, [artyvwrudj.] Binding j rendering cos- 
tive. Buileif. 

Sx^GhNftx^IC,* n. (Med.) A binding or costive medicine. 
Copeland, 

SxElN,* V. a. To lino with stone or brick, as a welt Lou- 
don. 

SxEtR^RdoK,* n. (Loot) A species of goat or antelope. 
Booth, 

SXEiN'H?i-LlTE,v n. (Aftn.) A variety of ioiite, of blue 
color. Brande, 

Sx£lb, (stei) n. A stalk; a long handle; a stale. flTtt 
brakam. [Local.] 

Sx£l'L 4 .r, a. [atsUa, L.] Belating to the stars ; astral ; 
starry. Milton, 

SxfiL'LVEVi s> Astral ; star^; stellar. Stukele^. 
SxfiL'L^TE, a. [eteUatuef L.] Kadiated or pointed as a star ; 
stellated. Boyle, 

SxfiL'LAx-gD,* a. Pointed or radiated like a star ; starred. 
Boyle, 

Sxjg:i.-L£'xipN, n. Emission of light, as fhim a star. Hatley. 
fSxfiL'LED, a. Starry ; stellate. Shak. 

Sxex.-e£r'i-]>Xn,* n. {[eh.) One of the class of echino- 
derms; star-flsh. Brande. 

SxipL-LlF'gR-oOs, a. [Stella and /ere, L.] Having, or bear- 
ing, stars. Baxley. 

fST&L'n-wft V, a. [sudla and /oeie, L.] To make a star ; 

to turn into a star , to star. Ckaueer. 

Sx£ll'iqn, (-y^n) n. [etaUie, L.] A newt spotted with 
stars, .dinsworth. 

tSx£LL'l<>N- 4 LXE. (sUll'yvin-gt) n. [steUtoaot, Fr. ; stelliona- 
tite, L.] (Hemaa lato) A fVaud or crime committed in mat- 
ters of agreement, which was not designated by any 
more special appellotion, — as if a man should sell a 
thing to two purchasers, or sell that for his own estate 
which is actually another man’s. Bacon. 

8x£l'l1xe,* n. (Aftn.) A mineral resembling natrolite. 
Thompson, 

Sx&L'LV-lAxe,« a. Resembling little stars. Loudon. 
Sxip-L&o'R^-FHYi n. [flrri 7 Xoypa 0 fa.] The art of writing 
upon a pillar. Stwhhouse, 

SxfiM, n. [stemma, L. ; stemn, Sax. ; stamm, Ger.] The stalk 
of a plant or tree ; a stalk ; a twig. — [staemnta, Swed. ; 
Stamm, Ger.] Family ; race ; generation ; pedigree ; pr^e- 
ny; branch of a family. — [st<^|la, Icel.] (McaO.) The 
prow or fore part of a ship. — (Mua.) The upright or down- 
right line added to the head of a musical note. 

SxfiM, V. a. [s/taenmt^ Su. Goth.] [i sTaiiKBO ; pp. btbm- 
MiBo, STBMMBD.] To opposo, OS a Current ; to stop; to 
pass across or forward, notwithstanding the stream. 
SxfiM'-CLXsp-iNO,* a. Inclosing the stem. Loudon, 
SxfiM'-LfiAF,* n. A leaf inserted into the stem. Crubb. 
SxfiM'Lgas,* a. Having no stem. Crobb. 

STJtJtAfh-T4,* n. pi, [oreppa.) {ShU.) The visual organs 
of certain insects. Roget, 

SxfiM'PLE,* n. A cross-bar of wood in a abaft, used in 
mining. Smart, 

SxEm's^n,* n. (Abut.) A compaw piece of timber, fixed 
within the apron, to reYnforce its scarf, in the same 
manner as the apron supports the scarf of the stem. Afar. 

Diet, 

.SxfiNon, H. A stink ; a fetid or bad smell. Shak. 

SxfiNcil, V «. To make to stink. Mortimor, [To stanch, 
iferesy.l 

8 xfi!fcll%n* Having a bad smell. Dyer, 

ST&if'C}L,v jh piece of thin leather or oU^cloth. used In 
painting paper-hangings. P. Cye. A piece of thin metal 
with letters cut out, used in marking packages. 
6TfiN^O|L,v a. [t. STznciuuao ; pp. •tbboiu4bo, stbit- 
OIU.B 0 .] To produce the picture of an object without 
drtwing H ; to form with a stencil. Franda. 
flTft-Vgi-Q-sAu'RVa,* n, (Zaol.) A species of crooodilean. 
Omen. P. Cye, 


STg-itft«'Rf.pm^ «. Oaewlm peMllses stenography 
a irtenoipapiiiit. siurdbufk 

STftH-^RjLPft^lo,* 7 «. BalRllBg tostenograpliy , writ* 

8 xfiif.p.«RXpR'|.ofl.,* { lag in short-hand ; wrltfam hi 
shoit-hand. Murdkur, 

BT9-if 6««R^.pH!sT,* n. Same as tuuugr o aS^. Mk, 

STip-Nde'R^ PHV, ». [trrtrdt and The art of writ- 

ing in short band ; tachyginphy ; short-band writing. 

tSxfiRT, e. 0 . To restrain ; to stint. Speuaor, See Stiut. 

SrSy^TQM^* n, [Fr<*TWp.l A Grecisa, (the Homeric her 
aid,) whose voice is sala to have equalled the united 
voices of fifty men ; a person of a loud voice. Cole 
ridfe, 

SxfiM-TS^RI-XN, 0 . Relating to Stentor ; loud ; uneommoa- 
^3^ loud 

tSxftK-TQ-RfiN'|o,* 0 . Very loud ; stentmiaa. ffhrburtan, 

STfiM-TQ-Rp-PUdN'ia, m, [Lriifriop and Loudly 

sounding. Hudibraa. 

Sxfip, V. n, [t. BTBrrBD ; pp, fTBrniro, sTSprso.] To make 
one pace or movement of the foot, as In walking; to 
move forward by the feet , to walk ; to proceed ; to ad- 
vance by a sudden progression ; to move ; to go ; to 
come, as by chance. 

Sxfip, u. [aUapy Sax. ; stay, D.J One move of the foot in 
advancing or ascending; a pace; a stair: a degree; a 
romid of a ladder ; quantity of space passed or measunst 
by one removal of the foot; a small length; a small 
space ; print of the foot ; footstep ; gait ; act in any busi- 
ness ; walk ; paasage ; gradation ; progresalon ; act of 
adtanclng; movement; procedure. 

Sxfip, in compoattion, signifies a relationship arising out 
of orphanage ; thus, a attm^mother meant a »ther*a wife, 
when the real mother is dead. — St^fi^ber, stap-motber, 


of orphanage ; thus, a at^-mother means a »ther*a wife, 
when the real mother is dead. — Sh^fi^her, atap-motber, 
atap-sister, dee., are sometimes confounded with fnther- 
inAaw, mother-in-law, sister-in-law, Ico. ; but the dif- 
‘ ference will be understood by one example : — a aistar-tn- 
I loio is a brother’s wife, or a husband’s or wife’s sister ; a 
I etepsister is the daughter of a step-father or a step-mother 
! by a former marriage ; while the daughter of a step-moth- 
er by present marriage is a half-aietar ; and the daughter 
of a step-father by present marriage is a uterine aiater, oa 
well as a half-ateter, 

STfip'-BR6xH-]^R,v n. A brother by marriage. Johnson, 
Sxfip'-OAME,* n. A step-mother , a mother by marriage. 
Ramsay. 

Sxftp’-DAu&H-XfiR,* B. A daughter by marriage. Parker, 
SxfiP'-FA-XHfiR,v n. A mother’s husband, when one’s 
real father Is dead. Smith. 

SxfiP'-MOxii-fiR,^ n. A father’s wife, when one’s real 
mother is dead. 

SxfippE.* n. [Russ.] A plain of vast extent, uncultivated, 
and onen barren, but in some instances covered with 
luxuriant vegetation, as in some parts of Russia and Tar- 
tary. Clarke, 

Sxfip'PiNO, n. The act of going forward by steps. More. 
Sx&P’P{ifa-8x5NE, fi. A stone laid to assist the foot in a 
difficult or dirty way , an aid or means to be used in as- 
cending or advancing. 

STfip’<-Sf8-XfiR,* n. A sister by marriage. Johnson, 
SxftP'-SON,* Ti. A son by marriage. D^den, 

SxfiR, [steorey Sax.] Used in composition ; as, whster, 
maitatery apinstery dec. Somnar, 

Sx£r-cP-RA'C£OV8, (-sb^s) a, [etereorosusy L.] Belonging 
to dung , partaking of the nature of dung. Arbuthnat, 
8x£r-cq-rA’r}-^n.« n. One who disbelieves that the host 
taken in oommunion turns to other substance than com 
mon. Smart. 

SxfiR’CQ RA-KY,* A place for bolding dung. Smart, 
tSx£R'cp-RATE,v n. Dung; excrement. Martin, 
fSxfiR-cp-RA'XlpN, n. [atereoroyh.] Act of dunging or ma- 
nuring. Bacon, 

SXER-c6’Ri-AN-l9M,^ n, (Eeeleauistieal history) A nickname 
applied to those who held that a change took place in the 
consecrated elements, so as to be subject to digestion. 
Brande. 

Sx&R'E-P-bAxe,''' n. Socle. Francis. [R.] 
SxfiR-9-p-«RXPii'|o, a. Relating to stereography. 
BTftR-]g-p-0RXPU’)-€Al<,*a. Relating to stereography. Ask. 
STftR-E-6&'RA'PHY. n. [<rrf/>«di and ypdiPoj.] The repre- 


STftR-fi-6&'RA-PHY, B. [<rrf(>«di and ypdipoj.] The repre- 
sentation of solids on a plane , that branch of solid ge- 
ometry which demonstrates the properties, and shows the 
construction, of ail solid bodies which are regularly de- 
fined. 

STfiR-E-p-xifiT’Rl-OAi*,* 0 . Relating to stereometry. Ash. 
rixfin-E-dM'fi-XRY, «. [<nspt6f ana psrpiio,] The art of 
measuring solid bodies. 

SxfiR-fi-6x'Q-MYf »• [ortpebg and ripvw,] The art of cut- 
ting solid bodies, as walls, arches, S^c, 

|jSlfiR'fi-4>-x£PE, [ 8 Uir' 9 - 9 -tIp, P, J. Jo, Sm. R, Wb, i stfi'- 
r^-p-tlp, fF. f st^r'e-p-Up or sW'r^-v-tlp, jP.] n, [errtps6s 
and riaot.] A fixed metal type ; the art of easting, irom 
movable types, solid metallic platea, to be used in printing j 
masses or letters, colled letter-press plates, of the size of 
a page, cast fVom a piaster mould, in which an exact rep* 
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iwncBtetioa of tbe types has been made, and tbus ftnrm- 
iBf tbe permanent i4ates from wbich books are aft«r- 
wards printed j a letter-press «asr « plaster 
mould. 

|87ttB^]p-p-T?PB, e. a. fi sTaaaofTran, pp» ^raanoTT^- 
I NO, sTBaaoTrpao.] To cast, as letter-press plates; to 
prepare and print by tbe use of stereotype {dotes. 
^&R^9-Q-T?PE, 0 . Relating to the art of stereotyping. 
STfiB'];E-Q-T?P-?R, a. One who stereotypes. Entiek 
STfiB-9>p-TSi>Mc, 0 . Relating to 8tereotyi>e. Entuk, 
STfta-?-p-Ty-p6a'RA-PH¥R, a. A stereotype {Mrinter. 
STftR-¥- 9 -Ty-Pdo'B^-PHy, a. Stereotype printing. 

Bt£r'}LE, o. [sth-dCf Fr. ; steriltSy L., from rrctpvr. Or.] 
Barren , unfruitful; not fertile; not p-oduetive; arid. 

8t¥-b1[l^{-tv. a. [atinUUj Fr. ; stertlitos, L.] State of be- 
ing sterile , oarrennesa ; unfruitflilness. 

St£r'{L-Ize, r. a. To make barren ; to deprive of fecun- 
dity, or the imwer of production. Woodward. 

8t£r^L¥T,* a. A fish ; a caviar sturgeon. Booth. 

Bt£r^i>1N0, a. Genuine ; standard ; coined in full |iro{)or- 
tion or weight, by the authorized persons, who are com- 
monly supposed to have been originally Eagteriingaf or 
German and Baltic traders who visited London in the 
middle ages : — hence an epithet applied to English 
money. • rLsaAs. 

STkR'LjNO, a. English coin ; money ; standard rate. 

6t£rn, a. Severe of countenance, look, or manner; aus- 
tere ; rigid ; rigorous ; harsh ; unrelenting ; cruel ; hard , 
afflictive. 

Bt£rn, d. [sttoma, Icel.] The hind part of a ship or ves- 
sel, where the rudder is placed ; direction ; the hindmr 
part of any thing. 

tSTkRN'^qiE, n. The steerage or stem. Shak. 

BtBr'nal,*!!. Relating to the sternum. Flemn/r. 

BtP.rn'bOard,* n. (JVhut) Loss of way in making a tack. 
Mar. Diet. [Dud. 

Bt£rn'oh 18-£R,* it.(JWiut.) A cannon in the stem. Mar. 

BtRrned, (stdrad) a. (MawL) Having a particular kind of 
stem ; as, a square^terasd, or a pink^trrned, vessel. 

fSr^RN'RR, n. A governor ; director. Dr. Clarke. 

BtRrn'prame,* n. The timber forming a stern. JBar. DkL 

STkRN^LV, ad. In a stern manner , severely. 

BtBrn'MOST,* a. (JVhut.) Farthest astern. Falconer. 

BtBrn'n^ss, n. duality of being stem, austerity; harsh- 
ness ; severity of look. 

BtBr'NQN, n. [eternurn, I..; oripfoVi Gr.] The breast-bone. 
Wiseman. See Bra a bum. 

StBrn'port,* n. {Maui.) A {wit-hole at the stern. Mar. Dud. 

BtBrn'post,* n. \MauL) The timber on which the rudder 
is hung. Mar. Diet, 

SxBRN'sHfif !,♦ n . ; pi STERNSHEETa. (JVaaf.) An ex- 
panded covering of a ship or boat , the part of a boat 
which is fhrnished with seats for passengers. Mar. Dud. 

STku'Ni/Jkfj* n. [L.] (Anat.) The breast-bone ; the simple 
or com{>ound bone which completes the thoracic cage an- 
teriorly, and serves as a medium of union to a greater or 
less number of tbe ribs. Brande. 


StBr-NV-tA'TIQN, n. [etemutatiOj L.] Act of sneezing. 

STJifR-Nu'T^-TlVE, o. [etemutai^. Fr.] Provoking to 
sneeze , sternutatory. BaUey. [r.j 

Btee-n0'T^-T9-RYi a. [etemutatoirej Fr.] (Jlfed.) Medicine 
that provokes sneezing. Browne. [G<ood. 

BT^R-NC'T^L-TQ-Ry,* o. Provoking, or causing, sneezing. 

BtBrn'wAY^ a. (MauL) Movement backwards. Mar. Dut. 

tBTBR-<iU)-LrNOy8, a. [ateryuduaum^ L.j Mean; dirty, 
paltry. Howell 

fSTBRVE, V. n. To perish . to starve. Spenaer. 

BxfiTH'Q-SoSPE, n. [arflider and oKoniui.] (Med.) An in- 
strument invented by Laennec, used in auscultation, for 
exploring the chest, or ascertaining its diseases by sounds. 
Brandt. 


StBth-O-ScOp^IC,* 1 a. Relating to the 8tetliosco{ie or 
BxftTH-<?-8c6p'{-0Al„* J its use. Med. Jour. 

BtRve.* V. a. To stow away in a shi;). Knowlea. 
8x£vx^D5RE,*n. A man employed in loading and unload- 
ing vessels. Bouvter. 

fSxR'VBfr, (sM'vn) a. A cry or loud clamor. Spenser. 
Btei^, (sta; V. th [oatuner, old Fr, j etaven, D.] [i stswed ; 
pp. tyawiao, armwED.] To boil, seethe, concoct, cook, 
or mrepase, with a little water. In a slow, moist heat. 
Stew, v,n. To be seethed In a slow, moist heat. 

8xe^, (sltt) n. [sfht«e,old Ff.i ettifa. It.] pi STEwa. A 
^nio. Spenaer. A brothel. jSaelum. A jNrostUute. Sir A. 
Weldon, — [stPissN, D.] A stme-pond ; a small pond. 
Chaucer. Confusion. [Low.] Oroee, Bileat stewed for food ; 
as, a etew of beef. 

8te^'^RD, (nth^yrd) n, A superintendent of anmher’s af- 
fairs ; an officer of state; a manager of the table, as in a 
ship. ^ r^. 

fSTE^'^RD, (stfi^rd) V. a. To manage, as a steward, jhd- 
SxEiX'^^n-ise,* A female stewu^ MarUneam. 

In the manner of a Reward. Teedur, 
0TE^'.^E]>-RV,* a. Office of steward ; euperintendence. 


RD-aHlP, n. Tbe office of a steward. 

Sts^'Ish, a. Suiting a brothel or stews. Bp. HaJL 
Sxbi^'pAn, a. A pan used for stewing or cooking. 
SxE^'Pdx.* a. A pot used for stewing. Overburn. 
Bxafin'fo,* A. (Med.) Applied to diseases which are tbe 
result of inflammatory or increased action ; opposed to 
astherue. Brande. 

StI'aRj* a. A humor in tbe eyelid ; a sty. SmarL [R,] 
St/b'}-^l, a. [eUbium^ L.] Relating to antimony ; antimo 
mat. Harvey. 

tSxlB-j-A'Rj-^LN, a. [etibiumt L.] A cant term for a violent 
man. White. 

Sx1b'{-At-£d,4' a. Impregnated with antimony. Smart 
SxrBfc,* 1 a. (Chem.) Containing, or derived from, an- 
SllB'i-oOs,* I timony. Brande. 

STln'f Om. n. [L.j Antimony Collop. 
fSxIc^A-DOS, n. A plant or herb. Ameworth. 

(stlk) n, A row; a line; averse; — a 

term used in poetry, and in numbering the books of 
Scripture. — In rural aflairs, an order, row, or rank of 
trees. Chalmera. 

Sx1j0h'{c,* o. Relating to, or consisting of, lines or verses. 
Beck. 

BTlCH'Q-Mhs-cYi* a. Divination by lines, nr passages in a 
book, taken at hazard. Brande. 

Sxi-jehOm'^-IRY, (st^-kSm'^-tr^) n. [orivof and pirpov.] 
A catalogue of books of Scnptiire, to which is added the 
number of the verses which each book contains. Lardner, 
SxiCH'WORl,* ^-wilrt) «. A p^aiit; stellaria. Pdkington. 
BxIck, n. A piece of wood small and long , a piece of 
wood cut for the Are ; a club , a cane ; a staff : — the name 
of many instruments long and slender: — a thrust; a 
stab. 

SxlCK, V. a. [t. STUCK ; pp. stioxiso, stuck.] To pierce; 
to stab , to set , to fix m , to set with something pointed ; 
to fasten on so as that it may adhere , to make cohere ; 
to agglutinate : — to affix ; to attach , to fix : — to pierce 
with a knife, or pointed instrument. 

SxICK, V. n. To adhere , to cleave to the surface ; to be in- 
separable; to be united: — to rest upon the memory, to 
stop , to lose motion , to resist emission : — to be constant ; 
to hold ; to cleave ; to adhere with firmness : — to remain ; 
not to be lost : — to dwell upon ; not to forsake : — localise 
difflculties or scruple , to scruple ; to hesitate , to be 
stopped , to be embarrassed — To attek to support. — 
To atuk out, to be prominent ; to project. — To atuJi to, to 
adhere to, to persist in maintaining. 

SxIck'^r,’*' n. One who sticks or stabs. Booth, 
SxicK'i-NEss, It. Ouality of being sticky ; viscosity. 
SxIck'-LAc,* n. Lac in its natural state. Braude. 
SxIc'KLE, (stik'kl) V. n. [t. stickled , pp. stickliko, stic- 
KLiiu.] To take part with one side or other ; to contest ; 
to altercate ; to contend with obstinacy ; to trim , to hesi- 
tate. 

tSxic'KLE, V. a. To arbitrate. Drayton. 

Stic^kle-bAck,'*' n. A very small fish, found In creeks on 
tbe sea-coast. Storer, 

SxIc'KLE-bAgi, n. Properly etieklebaek. Walton. 
Sxlc'KL^R, n. A sidesman to fencers ; a second to a duel- 
list, one who stands to judge a combat; an arbitrator. 
Sidney. An obstinate contender about any thing ; defend- 
er. — (Eng. law) An inferior officer who cut wood in the 
king’s parks of Clarendon. Cowel 
Sx/c’Ki.^R~LlK£,* <r. Like a stickler. Shak. 

SxIcK'y, 0 . Viscous, adhesive; glutinous. Bacon. 
SxId'dv, n. [atedta, Icel.] An anvil , also, a smith’s shop ; 

stithy ; a sinithery. Brockett. [North of England.] 

Stiff, o. \aUf, Sax.; atiff. Dan. , styf, Swed.] Not easily 
bent; rigid ; inflexible ^ resisting flexure ; not flaccid , not 
limber ; not easily flexible ; not pliant ; not soft ; not giv- 
ing way , not fluid ; strong ; not easily resisted , hardy : — 
stubborn; not easily subdued; obstinate, (>ertinacions ; 
harsh: — not written with ease; not easy or free, con. 
strained , formal ; rigorous in certain ceremonies ; starch- 
ed . affected , strongly maintained. 

Sxlv FEW, (stif'fn) V. a. [u sTirFaNCD ; pp. iTirPEmifn, 
sTtrFzirxD.j To make stiff ; to make inflexible, unpllant, 
or torpid. 

STTY^FEN,(stirfh) V. n. To grow stiff; to grow rigid, nnpli- 
ant, hard, or obstinate ; to be hardened. 

SxlF'FEN-iNO,* n* Act of making stiff ; that which makes 
stiff. 

Sx1ff'-HeArt-ed, (-bkrt-^) a. Obstinate; stubborn. 
StIff'EV, ad. With stiffness ; inflexibly , stubbornly. 
SxlFP’NfiCKED, (-nfikt) a. Stubborn ; obstinate. 

Sxi F r'NficK-]^ d-.n£hs,* a. The quality of being stlfllbecked; 
stubbornness. PhUhpe. 

8t1ff'R£SS, n. Quality of being stiff; rigidity; inflezibil- 
1^; obstina^ ; stubbornness ; unpleaslng formality. 
Bti'flb, (stl^fl)v old Fr.l [lstifleo ; pp. m- 

PLi no, STIFLED J TO op{we8s Of kill ny closeness of irir ; to 
suffocate ; to keep In ; to hinder from emission ; to extin- 
guish by bindenng communication ; to smother ; to choke ; 
to suppress ; to conceal. 
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SWwtMj 11 . TIm Ant joint ibovo % b*M>i tbiili, 
iMxt the irnttock* Miu»n, 

STT^rLS-^dlMT,* It. The Am Joint and bending neA to 
the buttock of a horse. OaM. 
tSTPFLS-ir&NT. a. Act of atiAing. Brmer, 

BtIoh, (sti) a. See Stt. 

STto'M^y a. [sti^fiaa, L.] pL L. t Eng. stY»'- 

MA^. A brand ) a mark with a brand or hot iron ; a mark 
of infamy ; a blot; a badge. ^ (£oL) The upper end of 
the style, on which the pollen falls. 

6TiGi-BiA'a(-^* a. {ChoL} A genus of extinct fossil jrianU. 
BucklatuL 

Stio-mAt'jo, I a, Relating to, or having, a stigma; 
St;o-mXt'|-o^l, I branded or marked. SAaM. 
t^ST|»-MXT'|c, n. One who has a mark of infamy. Steeeeat. 
DTiQ-MXT'i-Ci^L-i4y, ad. With a mark of infamy or defor- 
mitv. Wonder of a Kinf^dom. 

6Tia'M^»Tlzs, V. a. [stiffrnatuer. Fr.] [i. stiomatizsd ; pp, 
•TioMATiziao, tTiaMaTizEo.] To mark with a brand or 
with infamy ; to Ax a stigma upon ; to disgrace ; to re- 
proach. 

STi'L-aiR, 0. Belonging to the sule of a dial. Moxoiu 
BtIl'bIte,* n. {Mm.) Awhile, crystallized mineral, of the 
zeolite family. LyelL 

StIlb, n. a set of steps to pass from one enclosure to 
another : — a vertical piece in fVaming or panelling : — 
the pin of a dial. See STrLs. 

STf^zBT'Tdf n. [It. ; sMet^ Fr.] A small dagger, of which 
the blade is not edged, but round, with a sharp point. 
8T|>LfiT'T6,* V. a. To stab with a small dagger. Bacon. 
Still, e. a. [atHian, Sux. ; O. ; atUlen^ Oer.] [i. 

iTiLLan ; pp. sTiixiiro, stilled.] To make still , to calm ; 
to lull , to silence , to make silent ; to quiet ; to allay ; to 
pacify ; to appease ; to make motionless. [jTo distil. Bar- 
ret.] 

StIll, o. fstiUOi Sax. ; stil, D.] Silent ; making no noise ; 

quiet; caJiii , motionless , gentle , not loud. 

Still, n. [stiller Oer.] Calm ; silence , stillness. Bacon. 
BtIll, ad. Till now ; nevertheless ; In an increasing de- 
gree , always ; ever ; continually ; after that , in contin- 
uance. 

St/ll, n. [from diHil.] An apparatus for the distillation of 
liquids on a large or small scale ; a vessel for distillation , 
an alembic. 

fSTlLL, «. n. To drop ; to fall in drops ; to distil. Chapman. 
STfZrLjL^ TjMi* ad. [L.] By drops; drop by drop. Foster. ' 
Bt1l-la-t1"tiov8, (8tll-lHl8h'v8) a. [etaiatUius^ L.] Fall- 
ing in drops ; drawn by a still. 

StIl'la-tq-rv, n. rfVom sttU or distil ] An alembic ; a ves- | 
set in which distillation is performed ; a still : — the room ' 
in which stills are placed ; laboratory. 

StYll'bIrtHj^ n. State of being stillborn ; the birth of 
that which is lifeless. Cowper. 

St1ll'b5rn, a. Born lifeless , dead in the birth ; abortive. 
BtIll'bUrn,'*' V. a. To burn while distilling. Smart. < 

STlL'Lg^R, n. One who stills or quiets. Casaabon. \ 

StIll'hoCse,* it. A house where distilling is performed, 
distillery, .^sh. 

Bt1l'L{-cIde, n. [stdlieidiuMf L.] A succession of drops; 

the dripping from the eaves of a iiouse. Bacon, [k.] 
tSTlL-Li-ClD^j-oOs, a. Falling in drops. Browne. 
8tIll'(NO-, n. The act of stilling : — a stand for casks, [r.] 
BtIll'-LIfe, n. (Painting) The representation of such 
things as are without animal life, or have only vegetable 
life. 

BTiLh'N^BBf n. State of being still ; freedom from noise ; 

calm; quiet; silence, taciturnity. 

STlLL'RodM,* n. A room for a still , a domestic laboratory. 
W. Ency. 

St{ll'~stXnd, n. Absence of motion , a stand-still. Shak. 
StIl'lv, ad. Silently ; not loudly , gently ; calmly. 
StIll'Y^RD,^ n. See Steelyard. Cradft. 
STfLP-NP-8lD'¥R-lTE,*«. (Mm.) A dark-colcred mineral; 
a peroxide of iron. Jameson. 

BtYlt, V. a. [stylta, Su. Groth.] [i. stilted, pp. stiltiito, 
STILTED.] To raise, as on stilts ; to make higher by stilts. 
BtIlt, n. [seaitfa, Icel. ; styUa^ Su. Ootiu] pi. stilts. A 
support or prop with a rest for the foot, used in pairs for 
walking in a raised position. \Branda, 

BtIlt'bYrd,^ n. A bird having long and slender legs. 
StIl^T|-F?)‘^ e. «. To raise, as on stilts. Byron [R.] 
STlLT'-PLftv-^R,* fi. A bird ; a species of frfover. P. Cyc. 
BTWTYf* 0. RaiMd on stilts ; pompous. Qa. JRev. 
Btim'V'Xi^nt, o. [sebiMihtiw, L.] Stimulating; exciting. 
FaUanor. 

BTYM'V-l«X*<rT, n. A stimulating medicine ; excitemenL 
BTlM^V-liXTE, e. a. [stmsd^ L.] [l sTiitvLATsD ; pp. stim- 
VLATiffo, sTtifULATfeD.] g^ ; to spuf oD ; to pHck ; 
to prick forward ; to exctta by some physical or intellee- 
tual stimulus ; to excite the organ in action ; to aniaaate; 
to encouraga ; to taipal ; to IncHe ; to urge ; to irritate. 
BTln-‘V~JjVTliyK, a. [sthnidalis, L.] Act of sUmulating ; 
exeAenHmt WetUt. 

BTlM'y4JL-T}YEy a. Btiraulating ; exciting. JtolL 


BTlM^tr-Ll-TTTX, a. That which atimutetaa. Mahm 
8t1k'V'1<X.-tqr, a. One who stitnulatea. Asott. 
STlM^V-x.l-TRfB8,o a. She who stimulates. Saaiasr. 

a. [L.] pi. aTtat*v-x.t A goad; a spur 
something that excites or stimulates ; excitement ; a stim 
ulant. OMomdfo. 

STiivo, a. a. [i srvna ; pp. STiaoiae, sTuao. — Atang, tho 
former preterit, is obsolete.] To pierce or wound with a 
sting, or point darted out, as that of a wasp or scurpion ; 
to pain acutely. 

StInu, a. A sharp point with which some animals or in- 
sects are armed , that which stings or gives pain : -—re- 
morse of conscience. — (Ret.) A kind of hair, of certain 
plants, which secretes a poisonous Auid. 

StIno^bAli^* a. A Ash, which, with the spinous rajra of 
its dorsal An, InAicts wounds attended with InAamma- 
tion. Crabb. 

BtIng^^r, a. He or that which stings ; an insect. 
8TlK'<jij-LV, ad. Covetously ; sparingly. 

StIn^^I-nAss, a. Avarice; covetousness: niggardliness. 
ST/NO'LJgas, a. Having no sting. Bp. Hall. 

STlN'ed, (stlng'gS) a. Sharp old b^r. Bddtsoti. [A cant 
word.] 

STlN^ijiYi a. Covetous ; niggardly ; avaricious. Knox. [Low.] 
StInx, (Btingk) V. n. [stiaeksn, D.l [t. stvsk or BtAttU . ; pp. 
sTiNKiao, BTurrx. — Stank is obsolescent.] To emit a 
stench or an offensive smell, commonly a smell of putre- 
faction. [Low.] 

Stink. (Btlngk)n. An offensive or fetid smell. [Low.] 
Stink'ard, a. A mean, stinking, paltry fellow. S.Jonsan. 
StInk'er, n. He or that which gives a bad smell. Homey. 
Bt1nk'h5rm,*^ n. A species of mushroom ; stinking morel. 
Booth. 

StInk'ino-lv, «d. With a stink. Shak. 

StInk'pOt, a. A composition offensive to the smell. 
STlNK'ST6NE,*n. (Mm.) Fetid carbonate of lime; swine- 
stone. Jameson. 

BtInt, v.o. [t. iTiNTXD ;pp iTinTi NO, STINTED.] To bound ; 

to limit ; to conAne ; to restrain ; to stop. 

StInt, V. n. To cease ; to stop ; to desist. SaekvUle. [R.] 
Stint, n. A limit , bound ; a qiiantKy assigned , a task ; — 
a small bird found ou the sea-shores of England. 
fSTfNT'ijLNCE, n. Restraint; stoppage, stmt. Land. Prod. 
BTlNT'¥D-Nfi88,* a. State of being stinted. JCc. Rm. 
StInt'^r, n. He or that which stints, restrains, or eromps. 
Stipe, ♦ n. (Bot.) The stalk that bears the head of a mush- 
room , the stalk of the leaf of a fern „a stalk. P. Cyc. 
StPp^inu, n. [atipendmmt L.] Wages; settled pay for ser- 
vices ; salary ; allowance ; hire. 

Sti^p?ND, V. a. To pay by settled wages. Shelton. [R.] 
StI-P?n-dA'ri-.^N,* a. Mercenary, hired. Seward. [R.l 
j|STi-pfiN'Dj-A-Ry, [stI-p6n'd9->-r9, P. J. ./o. Sm. } stl-pen'- 
jer-9, S. f Btl-pfin 'dyer-9, E. F. K. : 8tT-p8n'd9-9-r9 or stl- 
p5n'j9-9-re, W.] a. Relating to, or having, a stipend ; per- 
formed for, or receiving, a salary. 

|jSTi-PfcN'D|-A-Ry, n. [sttpendiaire. Fr, ; stipendiuriuSf L.] 
One H ho receives a Axed salary for services. 

StIp'PLEjO, n. [t. STIPPLED ; pp. stippling, stippled.] To 
engrave, not in stroke or line, but in dots. 

StIp'pling,* n. The act of engraving by the use of dots. 
Brande. 

StYp'tic, n. See Styptic. 

STtp' J/-L^y*n. [L.] pi. btIp' v-lje. a scale which protects 
the nascent leaves of plants ; a stipule. Roget. 
Stip-v-la'ceov 8,^ (-ehvs) a. (Bot.) Having stipules or 
stipules. Loudon. 

StIp'v-la-RYi* Relating to stipulie or stipules. Loudon* 
StIp'v-LATE, V. n. L.] [t. stipulated ipp. stip- 

ulating, stipulated.] To contract ; to bargain ; to settle 
terms. 

StIp'v-i*XTE,*c. (Bot.) Furnished with stipules. P. Cue. 
StYp-v-LA'TI 9N, n. [Fr.] Act of stipulating, that which is 
stipulated ; contract ; tiargaln. 

StIp'v-lX-tqb, n. One who stipulates or bargains. 
StYp'Ole,* n. [sUpula, L.] (Bot.) A scale at the base of 
some leaf-stalks, or one which protects the nascent leaves 
of plants. P. Cw. 

StYp'Oled,* o. (BoL) Furnished with stipules. Crabb. 
StIr, V. a. [i. STIRRED ; pp. stireino, stirred.] To move ; 
to remove ; to agitate , to incite ; to instigate ; tq animate ; 
to excite. — To stir up^ to incite ; to quicken ; to awaken ; 
to rouse ; to animate. 

BtYr, V. n. To move one's self; to move ; to be In motion ; 
to change place ; to become an object of notke. [To rise 
in the morning. Colloquial. Akok.] 

Stir, r. Tumult ; bustle ; commotion ; public disturbance 
seditious uproar ; agitation ; conAictiag passion. 
StYr'a-boOt, n. A oisfa formed of oatmeal, or other meal, 
in water to a certain consistency ; a hasty-paddlag. 
Malme. 

BtIre,* n. A sort of cider-epple. Loudon, 

StIr'i-Xt-^d,* o. Having pendants, as iclclet. Ammt 
BtYr'i-oOs, ( 8tlr'9-Gs) a. [sttrts, L.] Eesembllnf iciclea 
Browne, 
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BtYek, «. 8m Stves 

tSTlRP, fu [Etini, L .1 Race : tkmUiy ; fonentton 
BrTnPA^p, [to pi. Root; ■tern: ■tock.— 

(Imp) Tlie perton IWmi whom a fkmiljr it detcended ; 
nmity ; kindred ; ftirp. Boueier, 

n. Motion ; act of itirring. Omtgtr. 
STYe'E^E, a. One who atlni ; an inciter j an inatigator. — 
Sitrrer 19, an inciter ; an Instigator. 

STYR's|i<ro, N. The act of moving. Jldditen. 

IjSTiR'RVPf (stttr'vp or stXWvp) rstur'mj. S. W. P. J. E. E. 
Hit. ; stSr'i^p, F. Jo. 9m, f atlr^ryp* R.J «. An iron hoop 
suspended by a ttrap. in which a norseman sets his tbot 
when he mounts or tides. 

fjSTiR'RVP-iB“ON,* (ttar'yp-t-urn) n. An iron or steel hoop 
which is snspendeo by a matner strap: a stirrup. Booth, 
{jSTfR'RVP'STRXp.* (star'vp-strftp) n. A strap by whkh a 
stimjp la suspended. Jtsk, 

StXtch, e. a, [otuJte, Dan. ; stiekea, D.] [t stitohro ; jrp. 
fTiTCHiifO) STITCHED.] To SOW J to woiE With a needle 
on any thing ; to Join : — to unite, generally with some de- 
STM of clumsiness. — 7 b otiteA up, to mend what was rent. 
8TIT0H, e. n. To practise needlework j to sew. 

StYtch, n, A pss of the needle and thread through any 
thing, made by sewing: ><- a sharp, lancinating rain : --a 
link of yarn, in knitting. [Furrow ; ridge ; stich. Chapman,] 
STlTCH'¥R-v, n. Needlework. Skak, 

BTYTCH'FXLL.>EE,e o. Hanging loose. Dryden, 
StItch'wobt, (Btlch'wUrt) a. A genua of herbaceous 
plants ; a weed ; camomile ; stichwort JHnovoortk, 
StYth, a. Strong ; stilT. Stay, [Local, England.] 
tSTYTH, n. An anvil. Chaueor. 

StYth'v, A smithes shop ; an anvil ; a smithy Shah. 
[Local, England.] 

STlTu'v, V, a. To form on the anvil j to forge. Skak, [R»] 
StIve, V. a, [i, STITED ; pp. stiviko, itived.] To stuff up 
or keep close ; to press together. Sandys, To make hot or 
sultry. WoUon, 

STPyj^R, n. A Dutch copper coin. 

Store,* 0 . a. (JtTaut) To stop ; to choke. Bailoy. 

St6at, (st 3 t) n. A fetid animal, of the weasel kind. 
tST6'c,5H, n, [Irish.] An attendant ; a wallet-boy. Sponsor, 
Stqc-cade', n. An enclosure or fence made with pointed 
stakes. Mason, See Stockade. 

Btpc<cX'd5, n. [stoeeata, It. , estoeade, Fr.] A thrust with 
a rapier. Shah, 

SrdcK, n, [stock, 8u. Gtoth. j stoc, Sax. ; stock, P.l The 
trunkor body of O’ plant ; the trunk into which a graft is in- 
serted ; a log ; a post: — a blockhead , a man proverbially 
stupid: — the handle of any tiling. — [stock, Teut. A 
thrust ; a stoccado ; a stocking. Skak.] An article of dress 
for the neck ; a cravat ; a close neckcloth : — a race ; a 
lineage; a family: — a fixed fund ; the capital sum in- 
vested in a bank, or manufacturing or trading company or 
corporation; principal; capital store : quantity ; store, 
farming store, cattle in general : — a fund consisting of 
a capital debt due by government to individual holders, 
who receive a rate of interest (commonly used in the 
plural.) See Stocks. 

Stock, v* a. [i stocked; pp, stockiko, stocked.] To 
store ; to fill , to lay up ; to supply with stock. — ^rtoeken. 
Teut. To put in the stocks. SluiL To extirpate. iJrayton,] 
BtOck-Ade',* K, (Fart,) A sharpened post or stake; a line 
or enclosure formed with pointed stakes. Smart 
BtOck-Ade',* e. a. To defend by stockades. Smart 
StOcK^brO-ker, n. One who deals in the public funds. 
StOck'dOve, (stSk'd&v) n. The ringdove. Dryden, 
8tOck'-ex-chJIn<?e,* n. The system by which the pur- 
chase. sale, and transference of stock and shares are ef- 
fected by brokers. Brando, 

StOck'fIsh, n. [stoeksowck, D.J Dried cod, so called fbom 
its hardness. SkoUon, Dried fish cured without salt. 
StOck-^Yl'ev-flO^-iPR, n, A plant and fragrant flower. 
STOcK^UdED-jgB,* n. An owner of stock , shareholder. 
SU, Stev. 

8 T 5 cK';Ne, m The close covering of the leg. 

STfrcE'pra, « d. To dress in storings. Zhydon, [Ask. 
8TdcK^}Ea>FRXME,* n. A frame for weaving stockings. 
'eTfrcK'lNO-WfiAV-VE,* n. One who weaves stockings. 


8t6cK^18H, a. Hard ; blockish : stocky. Skak, 
STOcK'jfrB-BfR, n. One who deals or speculates in stocks 
nr the public funds ; a stockbroker. 

8t6ck'j6b-b|N6, n. Act of speculating In stocks. 
8t5ce'l6ck, n. A lock fixed in Wood. Jfoton, 
8T6cK>URaE,* 11 . (MU.) A certain saving which is made 
in a corps, and aptHled to regimental purposes. CMk. 
Stacks, n.Bt a for the legs; a kind of punishment : 
— public rhnds. ‘—(Maut) A mime erected on the shore 
of a river or barbof^ or in a navy-yard, to sui^Knt a ship 
while it is bu iding. See Stock. [Oroko. 

8t5ck'suXvb,* n. An instrument used in block-s^lng. 
8 t6ce^<*STTll, o. Mfotionless as a log ; quHe stlQ. Vaeios, 
Bt6cK% a. Stout; short and thick ; as, *«8ttCii a one Is 
stoeftf.** Addison. [Provincial and colloquial.] 


St 5 '|c, *, rSrwlVof, from aroa, a porek,] One of a sect of 
ancient philosophers, founded by Zenm named from Urn 
stea, (porok,) in Athens, where Zeno delivered his dis- 
courses. He taught that a wise man ought to be free from 
all passions, to be unmoved either by Joy or grief, and to 
emeeroall things governed by unavoidable necessity 
one who is stoical, insensible, or unmoved. 

STd'jo, > 0. Of or belonging to the Stoics; e<rid ; stiff ; 
8 t 5 '|-oae, 1 .austere; unfeeling; unmoved; wanting 
sensibility ; affecting to hold all things indifferent. 
8 T 5 ^|-o^L-q:iY» sd. In a stoical manner ; austerely. 
STfr'i-OAL-Nfisa, H, duality or state of being stoical. 
St 5 Y-jBB)- 6 k' 9 -TEV,*ii. [aroixclorand^erpov.l (Ckm.) A 
branch of eh^isdiy that treats of the projmrtioDS which 
submanees must have, when they enter into a state of 
neutrality. JSsev. 

STd'i-cY^M, n. [stoKeisme, Fr.l The system, doctrine, 
character, or manners, of the Stoics , insensibility. 
tSTO-Y^O-TV,* a. Stoicalness. B, Jonson. 

St 5 kb, Stoae, (stfik) [stoc. Sax.] Isteust place :•>- ben ce 
the names of many English towns, Ac. ; as, Basingstoke. 
STd^KEBy a. One who IcwJu after the fire of a brewhouse 
or steam-engine. Cfroen, A poker. Rtokardson, 

St6le, a. [stola, L. ; stol. Sax.; stole, FrJ A long vest; a 
vestment of a matron or of a priest. mcUffb, — (Bot) A 
sucker, or the modification of one. 

St 5 lb, t. from Stoat See Steal. 

STfrLBD, (stsld) 0. Wearing a stole or long robe. O. P^etcker. 
St 5 ^zj&n, (stain) p. from Stool. See Steal. S*rov. he. 
St6l'ID, a, fstohdas, L.] Stupid; foolish. Cockaram, Ee. 
Sloe, [b.] 

St^eYd'i-TIT, a. [stohdus, L.; sMtdUi^ Pr.] Stupidity; 

want of sense. Bentley, 

STfrL'iD-Nfiss.* a. Stupidity : stolidity. Beott 
STd'LQN,* a. \stolo, L.J (Bot) A shoot or runner of grass, 
that roots at the Joint. London, 

8TdL-p-NTF'BE-ODS»* o* Producing stolons, or creeping, 
rootins shoots, as some grasses. Louden, 
STQ-MAO'^^-cpi^n. [L.] (Mod,) Fetor of breath, or offensive 
smell, arising from ulcerated gums. Brands. 

StOm^AEH, (stQm'ak) a. ; pL 8t6m'^€HS. [oslomac, Fr. ; 
stomMhus, I4.] The ventricle or viscus in which food is 
digested. The human stomach is a somewhat oblong, 
rounded, membranous bag, in the epigastric re^on . — 
appetite ; desire of food ; inclination ; liking. [Anger 
^enaer. Sullenness ; resentment ; pride ; haugntinesa 

STfrM'^CH, (stSro'gk) V. a, [stomaekorf L .1 [i stomached; 
pp. sTOMACHiMO, STOMACHED.] To receiVB, hold, retain, 
or bear in the stomach. Xtekardson, To resent ; to remem- 
ber with anger ; to brook. Skak, 
fSTdM'htsn, (stum'gk) v. a. To be angry. Hooker. 
fSTdM'AEH-^L, 0. [sUmaeaL, Fr.] Cordial ; helping the 
stomach. Ootgraeo. 

St6m'aehed, (stQm'akt) a. Filled with anger. Skak. 
StDm'^-cheb, (stiim'a-ebar) a. An ornamental covering 
worn by women on the breast. 

St 6 m' 4 u 0 H-ER,* (st&m'ak-^r) n. One who stomachs. Smart 
STfrM'k<!H-Ft)L, 0. Sullen ; stubborn ; angry. Bp, Halt 
StAm'^ch-fOl-LY,* od‘ Yn an angry manner. Johnson. 
STfrM'AEH-FftL-Nfias, n. Sullenness ; obstinacy. Oranger 
STQ-MAEH^;c,(8t9-m&k^ik) a. A medicine for the stomach. 
BTQ-MXjenic, > a, [stomachtgue, Fr.] Relating to the 
St^mX€H'1-cae, I stomach ; good for the stomach. 
St^M^^eh-Yno, (st&m^ak-lng) a. Resentment. Skak. 
STfrM'^H-Lfisa, a. Having no stomach or appetite. Bp. 

Hall. [sullen. Spenser. 

fSTfrM'^EH-oHs, (stiim^ak-lis) 0. [otomaekosus, L.] Angry, 
oTfrM'AeH-POMP,* a. A small pump, or syringe, for draw 
ing liquids out of the stomach, or injecting liquids into it 
Brands, 

8t6m'aeh-y, o. Sullen ; obstinate ; stomachftil. Jennings, 
SxfrM'^-FfrD,* a. [vT^a and aoiJj.] (Zool.) One of an or 
der of crustaceans. Brands, 

St 5 m'a-ta,* a. pt (Bot A Zool.) Oval orifices in the cover- 
ing of some plants, and the cuticle of some animals. Rogot 
BT9-mXt'jc,* a. [aroparisds,] (Mod,) A medicine for dis- 
eases of the mouth. Ihsnglison, 

STd'Ml-Xs,* a. A genus of fishes, of the pike tribe. P. Cye, 

g 3 Tdin>, a. Post ; station. Spenser, Slop ; a stand. Bason. 
TdEB, a. [sudns, Ooth. ; staa, Bax. ; stosa, D.J A concre- 
tion of some species of earth, as lime, silex, day, and the 
like, in combination, smaller than a rock and larger than 
gravel ; a mineral not ductile or malleable ; apiece of stone 
cut for building, a gem ; a precious stone ; a pebble ; a 
bowlder : a composition which stands the weather, and 

has the appearance of stone ; artificial stone 1 -—a monu- 
ment. at a grave t ~ any thing made of stone calculus, 

or calculous concretion, in the kidneys or bladder ; the 
disease ansing from a calcalus the case nrhieh, in some 

fruiU, contains the seed, snd hi itself contained in the 
frnit I -- testicle.— A waiflit containing foniteen pounds ; 
but, at tbe Bmitbfield market, in Bnfliuid, eight pounds 
are reckoned a stone of meat—** By an set of paMiamentf 
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the Kona of ftmitaea pound* k required to be adopted la 
the wekontng, In the market j but cuetom In thie, aa Itr 
many other caeea defies the aathmity of the goiremment, 
and eight pounds continue to be reckoned as the Smith- 
field MMia” CbJsum. — To isaes no otmu tmhumttdt to do 
every thing that can be done to produce aa ei^t, or pro- 
mote an ol^t. 

Stone, o. Made of stone ; consisting of stone. Shok. 
6 t5ne,«. o. (i stoksd; pp. tronttta^ tTONaD.] To pelt or 
beat or kill with stones : — to face with stones j to hard- 
en : — to remove stones 
STdNE'-BLtNO,*' s. Blind Es a Stone, 

STditE^Bda-gB,* a. An animal that bores stones. JTtrbw. 
St 6 ne'b 6 w, (stOn^bS) n. A crossbow which shoots stones. 
8 t5ne'brXm-BLX,* r. a plant that bears the roebuck-ber- 
ries. Booth, 

STdNE'BRXsH,* a. A subsoil composed of pulverised rock 
or stone. Ztottdon, 

• STdNE'BREiK, (stbn'brak) a. An herb. jSinsioortk, 
Stone'bOck,* r. An animal of the deer kind. WmL 
St6ne'BCT-T¥R,» r. (JlfiR.) A sort of alum. Crabb, 
StSne'ohXt,* r. a bird ; a species of warbler. Brsnde, 
STONE'CHXT-TgiB, R. A bird , stonechat. jStnswortk, 
Stonb'cOal,* R, (Jtftn.) Mineral carbon, or Kilkenny coat, 
of slaty texture and conchoidal fracture ; anthracite. Crabb. 
Stone '- cdLD,* a. Cold as a stone, fkitfax. 
Stone'-c6r-j([i.,* r. a hard species of coral. LyoU. 
STdNX^ORXY, R. A distemper in hawks. 

STdVE'CRdp, R. A genus of succulent ^ants. 
St5ne'cr0sh,* r. a sore on the fbot Pox. [Local.] 
Stone 'cUr-uei^,''' r. A bird j a large species of plover. 
Brando. 

STdNE'cDT-TgR, R. One who hewsgtones ; a mason. 
St6ne'o0t-tin«,* r. The work of a stonecutter. ITrs. 
STdNE'-DftAD,* o. Cluite dead. JSoh. 

STdNE'fiAT-l^R,* R. An animal that devours stones , 
stoneborer. Kirby, 

St 6 ne'fXl-con,* (-fkw kn) r. A sort of hawk which 
builds her nest to rocks. Crabb. 

STdNE'FkRN, R. A plant Jtxnawortk. 

Stone 'FL 5, r. An insect AxnstDorth. 

St5ne'fr<1it, (stSn'frdt) r. Fruit containing a stone, or a 
l^rd shell which encloses the seed, as peaches, plums, dtc. 
Stonb'hXm-MBR,* r. a hammer for breaking stones. Aok. 
6t5ne'hAwk, r. a kind of hawk. Ainsworth. 
tSTONE^BEXRT-^D. o. Hardhearted. Browne. 
BTdNE^U(5R8£, R. A horse not castrated ; a stallion. 
6t5ne'mX-80N,*^ n. A mason who works in stone. Aoh. 
STdNE'Mbn-TXRf* a< A kind of mortar m wliich stones 
are laid. .dsA. 

Stone'pIne,* r. A species of pine-tree. W. Eney. 
Bt6ne'pTt, r, a quarry ; a pit where stones are dug. 
STdNE 'PITCH, R. Hard, inspissated pitch. Bacon, 
Stone'plXnt,* R. {Boi.) The lythopbyton. HamtUon, 
St5ne'pl6v-BR, (tWn'pIfiv-^r) n. A bird. Axnoworth. 
ST6NE'QUAR-Ry,*(-kw8r'9)R. A mine or quarry of stones. 
Ooldsndtk. 

BTdN'J^R, R. One who beats or kills with stones. 
STdNE’s'-cXsT, n. Distance to which a stone may be ; 

thrown ; the cast of a stone. 

STdNE'sfifiD,* R. A perennial plant. Booth. 
8t5ne'sb[1c-KLE, (sUto'smtk-kl) n. A bird. Ainworth. 
St&ne'8QuXr-:EB) a* One who shapes stones into squares. 
Bt5ne'wXLL,* r. A wall or fence made of stone. StoUe, 
Stone'wXre,* r. Ware made of pulverised stone or earth. 

MoOulloeh. [stone. 

Stone 'WORE, (-wlirk) n. Work or masonry consisting of 
St 6 n'j-n£ 8S, r. The quality of being stony ; hardness. 
Ston'v, a. Made of. or resembling, stone ; abounding with 
stones; hard; inflexible, uorelunting. 
STdN'v-liEXRT-jpii, a. Hardhearted : cruel; pitiless. Shak, 
Stood, (stdd) ubep. from Stmed. See Staro. 

St 6&K, [stdk, Ja. K. i stQk, fFb.] n. [otuke, WestOoth.] A 
shock of corn containing twelve sheaves. Loudon. 
STodK, V. a. To set up the sheaves in stooks. Ask, 

BTddL, n. [stols, Gtoth. , otol. Sax. ; etoely D. ; otollf Oer.] 

A seat without a back, as distinguished fVom a chair:— 
a closr stool , natural evacuation of the liowels:— a shoot 
fiMm the trunk of a tree ; the root of a Umber tree 
which throws up shouts. — Stool qf ropontancoy or catty 
ottfol, a stool on which persons stood in the churchM of 
Scotland who had been guilty of fornication, bcc. 
BTddL'BALLyn. A rural i^y with a ball. Prior, 

STddM^. a. To allay or qualUy wine by herbs ; to stum. 


^65p, V. n, [i. iTooraD; pp, sTooprifo, sroorso.] To 
bend down or forward ; to lean forward^ standing or 
walking ; to yield ; to bend , to submit ; to descend from 
rank or dignity ; to be inferior ; tocondescend : —to come 
down on pr^. 

0Tfi6p» a. a. To bend forward ; to submit. Vounf, 

Bt A&p, R. Act of stooping ; iBcllnation downward : descent 
IWmq dignity or superiorly : fall of a bird upon hi* prey. 
— [otop^, Sea* j stoepe, D.j A vessel for liquor.— [mpo, 


Ia] a poet Aiteiied to tbeemth. Any. [LMtl, IBng.]** 
A niasaa orbalustndat-^apONli with SMi doorsteps. 

^ ^ [Local. New yortoj — 

ST^p'f R, R. Om Who stoopa. Bkarmood. 

oTOoP'iNe,* p. a. Bending aown : bending ibrward. 

ST65p'fN»-LY, nd. With imlinatfOR downwards. 

Bt6p, V. a. [eotrigtoTy old Fr. ; eteppar^ It. ; stsppM, D.] [i 
stopprd; pp. sToPPtMro. sroppBo.] To hindar Ihmi pro- 
gresslve motion ; to hinder fiium suoeessive operation ; 
to hinder from any change of state ; to hinder fh>m aetkm 
or practice ; to put an end to the motion or action of; to 
impede ; to check * to intercept ; to represa ; to suspend ; 
to suppmM : to dose up ; to obstruct. 

StAp, 9. n. To cease to proceed ; to stay | to cease. 

Stop, a. Act of stopping; that which stops; time of 
stopping ; cessation of progressive motion ; htoderanoe ; 
obstruction ; cessation ; rest ; intermission ; iaterroption ; 
that which obstructs; obstacle; impediment:— a point 
or mark to writing: — a vent on a wind instrument, or 
place on the wire of a stringed instroment, by whidb a 
note is produced. 

STdp'oAcx, R. A pipe to let out liquor, stopped by a tom- 
ing cock. 

St6p'»Xp, r. Something substituted , a temporary sxpe 
dient. JohMoon. [r.] 

StAp'l^ss, a. Not to be stopped ; having no stop ; irresist- 
ible. Daoenant 


B’Sop'Pb^-Ry n. Act of stopping ; state of being stopped ; 

I that which stops; obstruction.— Btoppogf m troRst/R, 
{Law) the seixure by the sellar of goods sold, during the 
course of their passage to the buyer. 

StAp'p^r, r. He or that which stops ; a stopple. 
St6p'pbr-B5lt,* r. (JVWL) a large ring-bolt driven 
into the de - k, for the use of a rope-stopper. Crabb. 
StAp'pino,* r. Act of halting or stopping. 

StAp'ple. (stSp'pl) n. That by which any bole, or the 
mouth of any vessel, is Ailed up ; a cork ; a stopper 
StAp'ple,* r. 0. To stop ; to close with a stopple. Cowper, 
St6r'^(j1E,* r. Act of storing goods ; place for stortog 
goods; sum paid for storing goods. Ash. 

Sto'rXx, n. (etyraxy L.] A tree ; a resin or ftogrnnt bal- 
samic exudation from the tree. 

' Store, r. [«£dr,old Swed. ; star, Dan. ; staor, led.] A large 
I number or large quantity , plenty ; a stock accumulated ; a 
supply boarded , a house where merchandise is stored ; 
a warehouse, hoard; storehouse, magazine. — ( fTsilsd 
States) A retailer’s shop. See Bookstobb. 

Store, a. Hoarded; laid up, accumulated. Bacon. Fit or 
deigned to be kept ; as, store cattle or pigs. Loudon. 
Store, v. a. \u storbo ; pp, storiro, storbo.J To lay up 
in store , to hoard ; to furnish , to replenish , to stock. 
Stoke'hAOse, n. A magazine ; a warehouse , a place in 
wbicli things are hoarded and reposited against a time of 
use ; a store. 

STdRE'XLEP-^R,* R. One whr takes care of a store. Ash, 
StAe'^r, r. One who stores or lays up. 

Store 'bOOm,* n. A room or place for goods. Jones. 
STDjt'fify* [sWr'j?, Sir. Ashf stdrj, K. fVb. Maunder. ^ 
[err Ip} n.] n. Parental or maternal instinct or afifacUon; 
aflection of animals for their young. Ash, 
tST6'Bj-^L, (stS'r^l) a. HistoHral. Chaucer, 

STO'RiipD, (std'rid) a. Furnished with stories :— adorned 
with historical paintings : — celebrated to story. Gray. 
tSTd'Rpi^R, H. Historian ; relater of stories. Bp, Peacock. 
STORK, R. A bird of passage, nearly allied to the crane and 
heron, famous for the regularity of its departure. 
Storxs'bIll, r. a genus of plants. 

St5rm, n. [yatormy Welsh ; stormy Sax. ; storm, D. ; etormoj 
It.l A commotion in the atmosphere ; a tempest , a blast ; 
a hurricane; rain accompanied by wind:— a violent 
assault on a fortifled place , sedition ; tumult ; calamity ; 
distress , violence ; vehemence , tumultuous force. 
St5rxi, V. a. [t. fToBMBo; pp. stosmi ro, stosmbo.] To 
attack with violence by open force. 

StAem, V. n. To raise tempests , to rage , to blow violently > 
to be tempestuous ; to be angry or violent. 

STbRM'B^AT, a. Injured, or bent, by storm. Spenser, 
Storm'bIrd,* r. a bird ; a name of the petrti. IBIL 
STbRM'oAcK,* R. A bird, called also the tmeaeU Peemant. 
StArm'fInch,* r. A bird ; the petrel ; Mother Carey’s 
chicken. HamiUon, 

8t5r]|'f0l,* a. Tempestuous ; stormy. CoUine, (E.] 
BT5RM'F0n-Nfis8,* R. Stormlness. Oariyle. [r.] 
STdRM'l-Nkss, R. State or quality of being stormy. 
StArm^ING,* r. Act of one who storms ; a temp^ 
ST5RM'n$S8,* a. Destitute of storms. Montgomery. 
8T5EM'PR56r,* a. Proof against storms or bad weather. 
G'arrtelc. 


STdRM'y, a. Tempestuous ; blowing ; violent ; jwudonate. 
STiiRTR’JifOy* (Btbrt'ing) n. The parliament or lagUdative 
body of Norway. Ec, Bm. 

STd'EY, R. [sto?r,8ax. ; storto, D, ; atorio, It. : ioTupfa,Gr.] 
History ; an account of things past ; a sraau tale ; a petty 
narrative ; an anecdote ; an incident ; a trifling tale ; a 
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prttjr ilctiwi t — ft itag© or floor of a Imildhig j a flight of 
roooM} a aobdivition of the baiffbt of a houee, embra- 
cinf height ascended by one night of stairs. WuUon. 

BtO'RV, V. a. To relate. Stuik. arrange In stories. 

Beiattv, . 

BTd'ftr-BOOK,* (-bflk) n. A book filled with stales. 

JBo$wiitL 

8tB'rV“P6«t,* a. (Jreh,) An upright piece of timber 
disposed in a story of a building for a support. Frtmcia. 

8TS'Rv-TfiLL-¥R, n. One who relates tales or stories. 

Dryden, 

BT6'RV-T8LL-y?r»,*a. The act of telling storle*. OaarAon. 

ST^iT, n. [tA horse. Chaucer.'] A steer. [Local, Eng,] 

Stote, r. a kind of weasel. See Stoat. 

StoOnd, T. «. [stands, Icel.] To be in pain or sorrow; to 
ache. BrocketU [Local, Eng J 
fSTftfiNu, p. Stunned, fi^peiwsr.^ 

StoOnd, n. Sorrow; pain; a noise. Spcnter. Amazement. 

Otiy. Hour; time ; instant. Thomaon. [Obsolete or local.] 
fSTbOR, n. [stnr, Run.] Assault ; incursion ; tumult. Speti- 
srr. A river ; used in cesiposttton, as Stourbridge, 

St50t, o. [stoKt, D] Strong; corpulent; large; lusty; 

valiant ; brave ; bold ; obstinate ; resolute , proud ; firm. 

8t6Ct. n. A cant name for very strong beer. Sunft, 

St60t'heart-?d,^ o. Brave , resolute ; courageous. Ash. 

StoOt'lv, ad. Lustily ; boldly ; firmly ; obstinately. 

StoOt'n^bs, n. auality of being stout; strength, valor, 
boldness, fortitude: obstinacy. 

StAve, a. [MfttM, old Fr. ; stees, D.J A hothouse ; a place 
artificially heated. Wiseman, A fireplace, more or less 
close, or a receptacle for the combustion of fhel Ibr the 
purpose of heating houses or apartments. 

Stove, «. a. To keep warm in a house artificially heated. 

Bacon. 

St6'vij;r, a. [Mtaeai*, old Fr.] Fodder for cattle ; coarse hay 
or straw. Shak. Pods or points, as of rape, broken oflT in 

thrashing. [Local, Eng.] oxh-aui t/. u. *'-j -“j: > i-w umig. 

Stow, (st8) V. a. [t. stowed; pp. stowiwo, stowed.] To Chose. [Scotland, and local in England.] 
lay by or place compactly ; to lay up ; to reposit. StrXm'ash,* n. A crash , a tumult. Jamieson. [Vulgar.] 

fSTow, fST6E, n. [Sax.] A place, ^bson. Stra-min'^-ops, a. [stramineus, L.J Strawy; consisting of 

St5w'a<j 1E, n. Act of stowing, state of lv‘ing stowed; straw , cliafty , like straw. Burton. 
that which is stowed up, place for stowing, room for Stra-MO'ni-0m,* n. (£ot.) A plant; the thorn-apple. CroW. 
laying up; money paid rorthe stowing of goods, STRXM'p-Ny,*n. The thorn-apple, or datura stramomuni, a 

StrA'BIsk, n. [strabismus, L. ; strahisme, Fr.] A squinting ; narcotic plant, the seeds and leaves of which are used m 
act of looking asquint. See Strabismus. medinne. Brands. 

STRA-Bl8'MVs,*n.[L] (Afed.) An-unnatural obliquity in the SteXnd, n. [stroad, Sax. ; strande, D. j strend, Icel.j The 

axis of the eye ; a want of concordance in the optic axes , verge of the sea or of any water ; a shore ; a beach. — 
a squinting. Brandt. {JTauU) A division or twist of a rope. 

StkXd'dle, rstrtdMI)e.n.[i STRADDLED straddliwo, StrXnd, t. o. [». stranded , pp. strandiwo, stranded, i 
STRADDLED.] To Stand Of wslk with the feet removed To drive or force upon the shallows to break a strand 
far from eacn other to the right and loft , to part the legs of rope. 

wide. StrXng, a. Strong. Brodcett. [North of Eng.] 

StrXd'dle,* h. The position of one who straddles; di- StrAniji^ (stranj) a. [estran^^e, old Fr. , extraneus,lj.] For- 
varication , a stride. Cowper. ©*gn ; of another country ; not domestic : — wonderful ; 

StrXg'gle, (str&g'gl) V. n. [i. straggled ; pp. strao- new ; unaccustomed ; odd , unusual ; singular : eccen- 
GLi NO, STRAGGLED.} To wanuer without any o-ertain di- unknown; remote; unacquainted. See Change. 

rection ; to rove , to rtunble , to roam ; to wander dis- 8 traN(;^e, interj. An expression of wonder Waller. 

persedly ; to exuberate ; to shoot too far ; to be dispersed ; IStrAnijIE, v. ». To be estranged ; to wojider. OlanviUe. 

to stand sfngfe. fSTRAN^E, v. a. [estrangcr, old Fr.] To alienate ; to es 

StrXg'gli^r, n. One who straggles; a wanderer; a rov- trange. Wodroephe. 

er ; a vagabond. StranIjIE^-look-jng,* (-Ifik-jng) o. Having an odd ap- 

StrXo'GLING,* p. a. Moving irregularly ; roving. pearance. West. Rev. 

StrXg'gling-lv,* od. In a straggling manner. Stran^e'ly, od. In a strange manner ; wonderfully. 

Straight, (strati a. Direct; right, as a line stretched SteAN(?e'N¥S 8, n. State or quality of being strange , odd- 
between two points ; not crooked ; tense ; tight. See ness ; singularity ; uncommonness. 

Strait. StrAn'g?r, w. [estranger, old Fr.] One who Is not known ; 

Straight,* (strat) c. a. To make straight ; to straighten. one who is not an inhabitant , a foreigner; one of anolh- 
SmUh. er country , an alien ; a guest ; one unacquainted ; one 

Straight, (strSt) ad. Immediately ; directly. ShaJk. not admitted to fellowship. 

StrAight'en, (stra'in) v. a. [f. straightened; pp. tSTRAN'9?R, a. o. To estrange ; to alienate. SAoA. . 
STRAIGHTENING, sTmAiGHTENBO.] To make Straight ; to StrAw<?E'-SAil,* n. (ATttttf.) An unknown, or an enemy’s, 
free from crookedness. ship within view. Mar. Diet 

8trAight'EN-¥BL, (stri’tn-^r) n. One who straightens. Stran'gle, (str&ng'gl) v. a. [strangulo. L.] [i. strangled ; 

S 3trAight'f5bth, (Strfit'fiirth) ad. Directly, ^enser. pp. stranolino, strangled,] To choke ; to sufiTocate ; to 

TRAight'fSr-w^Bd,* (strat'fbr-wgrdj a. Proceeding Kill by interoeirting the breath , to suppress ; to hinder 

directly forward ; direct , upnght ; unaeviatlng. Sir £. from birth. 

Brydges. [Aev. StrXn’gls-A-BLE,* o. That may be strangled. Chester- ^ 

StrAIGht'f6h'WARI>-LT,* ad. In a direct manner. Ec. field. fR.] 

STRAiGRT’rbB'w^RD-NftSB,* fi. Quality of being straight- STRANMEiLigR, m. One who strangles. 8hak. [throat. 

forward. P. Cye, StbXh^gleij, (strftn^glz) n. pL Swellings in a norse’s 

StrAigbt’ly, (strStM?) ad. In a right line : not crookedly. StbXn'»L|NG, n. Act of stopping the breath. 
BtrAight'n^ss, (strftt'n^s) n, StMe of being straight; 8 trXn-«v*i*X’tiqn, n, [Fr.] Act of strangling ; state of 
rectitude ; directness. being strangled ; suffbeation. Wiseman. [r.] 

£ 3tkAight’-i»Iobt,* (strilVpfK) a. Straight in fdiape. 8hak. Stb^n-gU’ri-oDB)* a. Relating to the strangury. Chs^e. 
trAight'wAt, (str&rwi) ad. Immediately ; direc^. 8 trXn'gv-BV, n. [erpayyovpla.] (Med.) A difficulty in 
|STRAiGHT’wATg,*sM(. Immediately ; straightway. iVaeoa. voiding urine, attended with pain. 

Strain, (strSa) «. a. [eetrehtdre, oldT Fr.] [i sTRAiiras ; pp. StbXp, n. [stropp, Sax. ; strop, Teut.] A narrow, long slip 
sTRAiNiEo, STRAINED.] To force through some potous of cloth or leather; — an appendage to the leaf of some 

enbetance; to forceUhrough a strainer; to purity by grasses:-— a leather, dec., for sharpening a razor, usuafiy 

ftfUationt — to squeeze in an embrace; to stretch; to or very often written strop. 

eprain; to weaken by violence: — to put to Its utmost StrAp, v. o. [l sraAPfED; pp. strappino, strappso.] To 

etrangth ; to make sfraight or tense ; to push beyond the beat with a strap ; to sharpen with a strap, 
proper extent:— to force; to constr^n ; to make oneftsy STRfP-pA'od, n. [estrapade, Fr.] A kind of mllitaiy 

or unnaturaL torture, formerly practised. It woa performed by drawing 


Strain, e n. To make violent eflbrts ; to be fiUerod« 
Strain, (stran) n. An Injury by violence; a sprain:—! 
style or manner of speaking ; song : note ; sound ; tune t 

— turn ; tendency. [fRace ; generation ; hereditary diiqw- 
sitlon. Shak. Rank ; ciiaracter. Drydm,] 

Strain'^ BLB, o. That may be strained. Bacon. 
StrAin'i^r, n. One who strains , a fitterer ; a colander : 

— an Instrument of filtration. 

STRliN^fXG, n. Act of one who strains ; filtration. 
fSTRAlNT, (strint) n. Violent tension. Spenser. 

StrAiTj (strfit) a. [estrott. old Fr. ; etretto. It.] Confined as 

by a line strained round the body ; narrow ; close ; ava- 
ricious; difficult; distressfril. [Strict; rigorous. Shak] 
StrAit, (strfit) n. A narrow channel joining two seas, or 
one part of a sea or piece of water to another ; lyrass ; — 
state of distress or embarrassment ; distress; difinculty. 
tSTRAiT, v.a. To put to difficulties ; to straiten. Shak. 
STRAlT^EN,(8trfi'tn)v.a. [i. straitened ; pp. straitening, 
STRAITENED.] To make narrow ; to contract; to confine ; 
to make close or ti^t ; to deprive of necessary room : — 
to distress ; to put into difficulties ; to embarrass. 
StrAit’hAnd-iS^d, a. Parsimonious; sparing; niggardly. 
StrAit'hXnd'ED-n^kk, ft. Niggardliness. 2^. Hall. 
8trXit'-JXck'?t,* a. An apparatus to confine the 
limbs of a distracted person. Smart. 

StrAit'lAced, (strfit'l&st) a. Pinched by stays: — stifiT: 
constrained ; without freedom ; rigid ; strict , over-scru- 
pulous. 

StrAit'ly, ad. Narrowly ; strictly ; rigorously ; closely. 
StrAit’nbss, «. Quality of being strait; narrowness; 

rigor, distress; difficulty; want; scarcity. 
StrAit'-WAist'cqat,* n. Same as straitjacket. Smart. 
fSTRAKE. The old preterit of Strike. Struck. See Struck. 
StrAke, n. [A streak; a narrow board.] The iron or tire 
which defends the felly of a wiieel. — (AVntt.) A range 
of planks, or a seam between two planks, in a ship. 
Stram'^SH, V. a. [stramazzare. It.] 'J'o beat , to bang. 
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up the offender to the top of n beun, ind letting him ftUl, 
witli the commoa eflbot of dieloeating a limb. Shak. 

V. 0 . To punieh ; to torture. MtUon. 
6TEXp^pg;E,* a. One who etraps: — any thing bulky. CnUr 
Here, 

STRXP'pjive, a. Vaet} large; bulky. J6kn$on, ^Vulgar 
or coUoqukd.] [eiaii. 

tSXRXp'PLE/ V. 0 . To bind with twiga; to strap. Chaa- 
StrXss,* a. A compound mineral subatance, used in mak- 
ing artificial gems. Ifn, 

STAi'TAi n* of stratam^ L.] (Jllta. & QmL) Beds; 

layers, as of earth. See Stbatum. 

BtkXt'a-9-£m, n. [<rrpa‘^ffytifia.] An artifice in war ; a 
trick by which an enemy is deceived or some advantage 
gained ; nn artifice; a trick. 

BTRXT-A-<j^fiM'I-CXL, a. Full of stratagems. S 10 ^fL [r.J 
StrXt-^-ritu'm] 5:-TRV,* n. [orpardy, dmOftdi, and >i£- 
rpfJi/.J (MU.) The act of drawing up an army or body of 
men in a geometrical figure. Crubb. 

BTRXT-¥-<ji£T'jc,* ) a. Relating to strategetics. Qu. 
STRiT-£-<jifiT'|-CAL,» \ Rev. 

Strategics,* n. pi. See Bteatsuktios, and Strategy. 
Bade. 

STRAT-?-<j>fiT'jc8,* n. pi. That brand of military science 
which relates to the disposition and arrangement of an 
army for battle, military tactics , strategy. Th. Campb^lL 
STR^-Tfi<ji'fC,* ia. [crparfiy lov.] Relating to strategy 
STR^-T£^'i-c^L,* ) or military tactics. Qu. Reo. 
SxRXT^j^-^isT,* n. One who is versed in strategy or strat- 
egetics. Qu. Rev. 

STR^-T&f n, [L. ; arparriY^Si Gr.] An Athenian 
genera) oflUcer. Mu/ard. 

StrXt'£-<?V,* [8trit'9-i^ ff. Sm. Wb. Orahbi str^ tB'J^, P. 
Cyc.] n. [orpor/iyfrt.j The art or science of making pre- 
liminary arrangements for an army , also of arraying and 
c^durting an army, strategetics , military science or 
tactics. P. Cyc. 

StrAtii, It. [yatradf Welsh.] A vale ; a valley through 
winch a river flows. Bp. Horsley.— -In use in Scotland. 
StrXth'sp£Y,* (strath'sp?) n. (Mus.) A lively Scotch 
dance , a Highland uir. Sir fV. ScotL 
StrAt-pfj-ca'ti 9N, n. Act of stratifying ; state of being 
stratifiedj arrangement in beds or layers. 
SthAt'i-fied,* (strat'^-fld) p. a. Composed of strata or 
Iciyers , having strata. P. Cyc. [PhUhps. 

BtrAt'i-form,* a. Being in the form of strata ; stratified. 
STRXT'i-Fy, 0, a. lstrat{/ier^ Fr., from stratum^ L.J [i. atbat- 
lYiED , pp. stratifying, STRATIFIED.] To furm Of uiTangc 
into layers or beds. 

StrXt-|-grAphM-cxe»* a. Relating to strata; descriptive 
of strata. Murchison, [Sedgtoick. 

BtrXt-|-gbAph'|-cal-LV>* ad’ In a stratigraphical form. 
Stra-t6o'Ra-cVi «. [crparbs and Kpdrof.] A military 
government. Outhnr. 

STRA-T6G'RA-pny, 71 , [crrpaTiiy and ypdc/iw.] A description 
ot armies, or wh.itever relates to them. Todd. 
STRA'Tt^MfH. fL .1 pi. aTRA'TA ; Eng. strA'tvm? *. the 
latter rarely used. — (Mm. A Qeol.) A layer or bed of 
auy thing ; as, a stratum of gravel, or of earth, or of 
rocks which lie in succession upon each other. 
Stra'tvs* n. [L.] (Meteorology) A fall-cloud, ora cloud 
that rests on the earth’s surface. Hamilton. 

IStrAught, (strkwt) Old prcU Sc p. from Stretch. Stretched. 
Chaucer. 

BtrAw, n. The stalk or stem of grain : — any thing prover- 
bially worthless. 

Straw, v. a. See Strew. 

STRAw'-BftD,* n. A bed made of straw. Holdeworth, 
StrAw'B£R-RV, r. a well-known plant and its fruit, of 
many varieties. 

StrAw'ser-ry-Tr^S, n. An evergreen tree ; arbutus. 
StrAw'-buIlt, (-bJlt) a. Made of straw. MUton. 
StrAw'-c6l-qe,* n. The color of straw. Ency. 
BtrAW-c6l-gred, (-kiii-vrd) a. Of the color of straw; 
light yellow. Shak. 

StrAw’-cOT-T^R,* n. One who cuts straw. Fkrm. Ency. 
BtrAw'-hXt,* n. A hat made of straw. Ure, 
StrAw'-stDffed, (-st&ft) a. Stuffed with straw. 
StrAw'-worm, f-wUrm) ». A worm bred in straw. 
StrAw'Y} o* Made or consisting of straw ; like straw ; 
light. 

Stray, (strS) o. n, [C itraybd ; pp. aTRAViiro, stbayed.] 
To wander ; to rove ; to rove out of the way ; to range or 
wander : to go astray ; to ramble ; to swerve , to err ; to 
deviate from the right. 
tSXRXY, (Btri) V, 0. To mislead. Shak. 

BtrAy, (str&) n. Any creature strayed ; any thing lost by 
wandering. Shak. Act of wandering. 

SteAV'?R, (strfi'^r) n. One who stravs ; a wanderer. Foz. 
StrAy^ING, II. Act of roving i act of going astray. 
SXBfiAE, (strSk) n, [strsks, D.J A line of color diffbrent 
from that of the ground color : — a long, narrow stripe: 
—.a srratfb or marie made on a minei ul. 

8te£ax, (strgk) v, a. [t. sTaBARBo; pp. itrsajciko. 


strsarso.] To morit In atraaks ; to stripe ; to dapple 
rtTo Ttrat tfu . diuaraMm.1 

Strearbd,* (striUrpd er strfikt) p> s. Bavlng streaks, 
str^d ; streaky. r<^ 

Steeae'y, a. Striped ; Yori^ted by hues or streaks. Zhy 
SteSaM, (strSm) a. [stream^ MX. ; s trmm, 1^1. ; strootn, D.] 
A running water ; a flow of water ; a now of or gas ; 
a current : — any thing iesulng from a head, and proceed- 
ing continuously ; a regular series or successloii ; course. 
Stream, (strfim) v. n, Tstreifme, Icel.j [i btrbambo ; pp. 
STOBAMINQ, sTiBAitxo.j To flow ; to ruH in a current ; to 
emit a current ; to pour out water in u stream ; to issue 
forth. 

Stream, v, a. To pour; to send forth : — to mark with 
colors or embroidery in long tracks; to streak. Bacou. 
StrE AM'£R, n. That which streams ; — an ensign ; a flag : a 
pennon : — any thing that streams forth : —aurora boremis. 
StbEam'fOx.,* a. Full of streams or of water. DmyUm, 
StrEam'eet, n. A small stream. Thomeon, 
Stream'-TIn,* n. (Mm.) Diluvial ore in tin mines, or par- 
ticles or masses of tin found beneath the surface, in aHu- 
vial grounds. Came. 

Stream' y, (strem'e) 0 . Abounding in streams; flowing. 
Str££k, V. a. To lay out a dead body. Ray. [Local, £ng.l 
Street, n. [stratef Sax. ; straeta^ Icel. ; straet^ Su. Goth.] 
A public way in a town or city, with houses, commonly, 
on both Bides ; a way, properly a paved way, between 
two rows of houses. [jekie. 

STR£fiT'-D60R,* 7u A door opening into the street. BTois- 
Str££t'-pA-C]NO,* a. Perambulating the street. Cotoper. 
Ste££t'-wAlk-er, (strfit'wkwk-^r) n. A common pros- 
titute : — an idler. 

StrEEt'wArd, 1 71. (Eng. law) An officer who formerly 
StrEt'wArd, I took care of the streets. CoweL 
Streight, (strat) a. Narrow. See Strait. 
tSTRElQHT, (strat) ad. Strictly. Spenaer. 

Streight, (strat) n. A narrow passage. See Strait. 
STRfiL'iTE,* a. (Min.) Anthropophylite. IXma. 
Str&l')TZ,* n. A soldier of the ancient Muscovite militia. 
Brande. 

Stre-i,It'z?-x»*»- (Bot.) A* genus of plants, from the Cape 
of Good Ho^. Banks, 


fSXRfiNE, n. Race; ollbpring; strain. Chaucer. See Strain. 
Strength, n. The active power of an animal body; the 
passive power of any body ; intellectual power ; power of 
any kind , muscular force , power of endurance or re- 
sistance ; force ; vigor ; firmness ; durability ; toughness ; 
hardness, support, mental or moral power; spirit; an- 
imation: — vigor of writing; nervous diction; force, 
opposed to sqftnessy in writing or painting: — potency or 
liquors: — legal force: validity: — armament; military 
force , argumentative force. 
tSTRfiNGTH, V. a. To Strengthen. Darnel 
StrEngth'en, (Htrfing'thn) v, a. ft. ■trengthbived ; pp. 
strengthening, itrenothened.J To make strong: to 
confirm , to establish ; to animate , to fortify ; to Invigo- 


StrEnoth'en, (strSng'thn) v. n. To grow strong. Otway. 
StrEngth'en-^r, (strSng'thn-^r) n. He or that which 
gives strength: — a medicine that gives strength. 
StrEngth'EN-Tng,* p, a. Imparting strength ; making 
strong 

STRfiNGTH'FfiL-Nfiss,* n, Fulness of strength. tVest. Rev 
Ste&ngth'L£88, a. Wanting strength ; weak. Boyle. 
Str£ngth'ner, n. Same as strengdiener, 
tSTRENGTH'Y)* a. Having strength ; strong. A. Oloucester. 
SteEn'V-oDb, (strfin'yv-iis) a. {strenuus^ L.J Eagerly prea»< 
ing , urgent ; earnest : vehement ; bold ; zealous. 
STrEn'v-oOs-ly, ad. In a strenuous manner; urgently. 
SrrEn'V-oOs-nEss, n. Slate of being strenuous. 
Str£p'£NT, o. [jstrepene^ L.] Noisy : loud. Shenatone. [R.] 
IStrEf'er-oDs, a, [strepo^ L.] Loud ; noisy ; obstreperous. 
Browne. 

StrEss, n. Importance ; weight ; violence ; force ; strahfi. 
tSTRfiss, V, a. To distress ; to put to difficulties. Spenser, 
Str£tch, (strScb) v. a. [i. stretched ; pp. itretchino, 
STRETCHED.] To dniw out to a greater length or Width ; 
to lengthen; to extend; to spread out, to expand, to 
make tense ; to strain or force farther than is right. 
Stretch, v. a. To be extended, locally, intellectunlty, or 
consequentially, to bear extension ; to reach ; to sally be- 
yond the truth. 

StrEtch, n. Act of stretching ; state of being stretched ; 
extension ; reach ; effort ; struggle ; utmost extent or 
reach. 

StrEtch'^r, 7u He m* that which stretches ; any thing 
used for extension : — a board used in building: — a row- 
er’s foot-board. 

}|Stre w, (strfi or strS) [strfi, 8. J. Jo. K. 9m. j strd, W. E. F.^ 
V. a. [Mrateon, Goth.; streyen, D.] [i btrbwbd; vp. 

•TREWI NO, STREWED OT STRBWN.] To ipTead bCing 

scattered or by seattering ; to scatter loosely ; to strow. 
jjSTREW'iNG, (Strfi'ing erstrS'jng) n. Act of strewing. Skak. 
(IfSTBEW'M^NT, n. Any thing strewed. Shak, 
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(atrf^f) «. pi. (AiOural kittorp) Ttae Mniill cbanneki 
in tbe tbeUf or cocklei nnd «callopi. -> {Jbrck) FiU«Ci, or 
ray*, tfaiit Mpnrata the fUrrowa of fiutcid columac. 
S'tBJ^ATK, I 0 . Formed in atris ; channellod ; hanng 
SiTnrAT-ipD, J narrow, tranaverae atreaka painted or ini> 
preaaed on toe aurfkce. 

tSTRPA-TOBE, M. Diapoaition of atrUa. Wo 0 diMrd, 
fSTElcx, n, [9TplYii Gr. i aCm, !•.] A bird of bad omen. 
Spenser. 

BtrIck'bic, (atrXk'ka) y. ftom ArOa. Struck. See Stukb. 
BtrXck'en. (atrlk'kn) a. Afflicted } far gone ; advanced in 
veara. Luke I, f Antic nated.! 

STRic^KLE, (atrlk'kl) a. A atrike or inatmment for level- 
ling a meaaure of grain: — an inatrument for w letting 
arytbea ; a rifle. BroekeU, 

STRlcK'LgR, la. An inatrument:— aame aa aendUa, 
STRlcK^L^sa, i strike, or stntchel. [Local, England.] 
Strict, o. [atnetua, L.] Exact , accurate : — ngoroualy nice , 
eevere; rigoroua, not mild: — confined ; cioae ; tenae. 
BtrIot^ly, od. In a atrict manner , exactly ; cto^ly. 
SRBlcT'Ngsa, a. Quality of being atrict ; exactneea ; rigor- 
oua accuracy ; aeverity : rigor ; cloaeneaa. 

StrIct'vre, (atrlkt'yvr) a. [afnctare, L.] A atroke ; a 
touch ; mark. Hale. A critical remark } animadveraion ; 
oenaure: — a alight touch or criticiam upon a aubject. — 
{Med.) A morbid contraction, and conaequent cloaure. 
Stride, a. Act of one who atrides ; a long atep ; a wide 
divanration of the lega ; a atraddle. 

Stride, e. a. [u tTaooa or itrio ; yp. iTaioiao, aTaiDoaa 
or itridJ To walk with iong atepa ; to atand with the 
iega far from each other ; to atraddle. 

Stride, v, a. To paaa by long atepa. ArhutknoL 
StrI'dor^ n. [L.] A quick, loud noiae ; a creaking. JDry- 
den. 

StrId^V-loDa, o. [strUvJMs. L.] Making a small noise; 

hissing ; creaking ; chattering. Bp. HalL 
StrIfe, a. [aetri/j old Fr.] Contention ; dieaenaion , quar- 
rel ; contrariety ; contest ; discord ; litigation. 
tSTRiFE'FfiL, a. Contentious; discordant. Spenser. 
tStrio'm^nT, m. [atrigmmteni, L.] Scraping , recrement. 

Browne. [P. Oye. 

8trI-o58E',* a. (BoL) Covered with stiff*, unequal hairs. 
Strike, e. a. Istreeeken, Oer.J ft. sTSUoa ; pp. sTaiKirro, 
STsoca or sTaicaaiv. — .Stridbett ta nearly obsolete.] To act 
upon by a blow ; to hit with a blow ; to beat ; to punish , 
to afflict : — to dash , to throw by a quick motion : — to no- 
tify by sound : — to stamp ; to impress : — to contract , to 
lower or take down, aa a sail, tent, or flag : — to alarm : — 
to make, aa a bargain ; to produce by a sudden action ; to 
affect suddenly in any particular manner, to cause to 
sound by blows: — to forge; to mint. — 7’o strike <#, to 
erase ; to separate by a blow : — to print.— To strike oat, 
to produce by collision ; to blot ; to efface ; to bring to 
light ; to form at once. 

Strike, e. n. I'o make a blow ; to collide ; to clash ; to act by 
repmUed percussion ; to sound , to make an attack ; to act 
by external influx ; to sound with blows:— to be dashed ; 
to be stranded ; to pass with a quick or stroiigeffect: — to 
pay homage, aa by lowering tbe sail to be put by some 
sudden act or motion into any state ; to break forth: — to 
cease fVom work, as a body of laborers, in order to get an 
increase of wages. — To strike in withy to conform to. — 
To strike out, to spread or rove. 

StRlKE, II. A dry measure of capacity ; a bushel : — an in- 
strument with a stmight edge fur levelling a measure, aa 
of grain ; a strickle : — a sudden cessation from work, as 


of a body of hired laborers, in order to get an increase of 
their wages. — (Jifm.) Tbe direction nr nearing of strau. 
6 tr1kx'bl5ck,ii. a ^ane shorter than tbe jointer, used 


for the shooting of a short Joint. Mozan, 

STBiK'i^B, n. He or that which strikes. 

STBlK^jNO, a. Affecting; surprising; wonderfhl. — ^riMng 
distanesy the distance at which the electric fluid will pass ^ 
away with a shock. 

8Tb1k')N0-1.v, ad. Bo as to affect or surprise. FTarton, 

STBlK^flfeKirfisa, n. The power of affecting or surprising. 

STRfNa, 11 . A slender rope: aamall cord ; a large thread ; 
a line ; a ribbon ; a tbreao on which any things are filed ; 
chord of a musical instrument ; a fibre ; a nerve ; a ten- 
don ; line of the bow ; — any set of things filed ; any con- 
catenation or series ; as, “ a string of propositions.” — To 
have two strings to the bow. to have two views or two ex- 
pedients ; to have doable advantage or double aecunty.— 
Strmg-wowrtSf a projecting line of masonry on tbe face of 
a wait 

8tr1n 0, V. a. [t. srauwa ; pp. sTiiiroino, srauifa or 
s*%:naMO. — Stringod is little used except as an a4i«ctive.] 
To fiirnlffli with strings: — to put in tune : to file on a 
string: — to make tense : — to deprive-of strings. 

STBliraED, (itrlngd)#. Having strings; ftuiiiaited with 
strings. 

bTiclK^^gNT, a. [stri;ngsnsy L.] Binding; contractliig ) 
tense ; drawn tight ; severe ; rtgid. 

BtRlE'^9NT-L¥,*ad. In a stringent manner. More. 


STBXKtf'gB, n. On# who stringi. Botham. 

BTRlirft'HALiT, R. A sudden twitching and snatching up of 
the hinder leg of a horse ; called also springkedt. Fsm 
sr>s DieL 

STRTif&'i-irftas,* a. The quality of being stringy. Loudon, 
STRlNa'LBSa, e. Having no strings. Shak. 

STRtrre'V, a. Full of strings , fibrous ; consisting of strings ; 

Biaekmore. 

Strip, e. a. [i. stbippeo; sTaivpiiro, iTaippan.] To 
make naked ; to deprive of covering : — to deprive ; to di- 
vest ; to rob ; to plunder ; to pillage ; as, ** A thief stripped 
the house : ” — te peel , to decorticate , to deprive of all ; 
to cast off: — to draw the after-milking of cows. Grose, 
Strip,* e. n. To take off the covering or clothes. Beh, 
StrIp, r. a narrow shred , a slip ; a long, narrow piece. 
StrIpb, (strip) V. a. [etrepeuy D.] [t. steiped ; pp. steip- 
itfOy sTEiPED.] To variegate with lines of different colors: 
— to beat; to lash. Johnson. 

StrIpe, n, [strepe. D.] A narrow division or line ; a col- 
ored line or narrow space ; a streak ; a wheal ; discolora- 
tion made by a lash or blow ; a blow ; a lash. 

Stripped, o. Having stripes, colored lines, or streaks. 
StrIp'LINO, n. A youth ; a young person not fully grown. 
StrTp'per, n. One who strips. Sherwood. 

StrXp'P}N 09 , n. pL The last milk taken fVom a cow. Orose, 
StrItoh'EL, A strickle. See Steicklb. 

Strive, e. n. [streveny D. ; Mteteer,oId Pr.] [i. iteovb ; pp. 
sTEivino, sTRivEir.] To struggle, to labor; to make an 
effort ; to contest ; to contend ; to vie ; to aim ; to en- 
deavor ; to try. 

StrIv^er, n. One who strives or contends. 

StrIv'ing-, n. Contest ; struggle; endeavor. 
STRiv'iNa-LY, od. With struggle; with contest Huloet, 
STRfXy* n. [L.] A channel in a fluted pillar. — (OntttA.) A 
genus of birds , the horned owl. Crabb. 

Str6b'jle,* n. [strobtlusy L.] (BoL) The fruit or con# oi 
the fir-tree. Brandt. A pericarp made up of scales that lie 
over each other. Smart. 

Str5'kal, n. An instrument used by glass-makers. 
tSTR^KE. Old preterit of Strike. Now struck. Sidney. 
Stroke, n. [stroktyiYio old preterit of i»tr»ifce.] Act of one 
who strikes ; a blow ; a knock ; a sudden effect , afflic- 
tion : — the sound of the clock : — the tourh of a pencil : 

— a line or Icvng mark; a touch: — a masterly effort; 
power ; efficacy : — operation or series of efforts ; as, a 
good stroke of business.” BrockeU. 

STRdKE, e. a. [u iteoeed ; pp. sTROKiifo, steoesd.] To 
rub gently in one direction with tbe hand ; to make 
smooth , to soothe. 

STROK']ipR, n. One who strokes or rubs gently with ttae hand 
Strok'ino, n. Act of rubbing gently with the hand. 
STR5K'jN&$,* n. pL The last milking of a cow ; strippings. 
Bsk. 

STR5LL, V. n. [i STROLLED ; pp. STROLLlItO, STROLLED.] To 
wander ; to ramble ; to rove idly , to roam. 

Str5ll. (strSI) %. A ramble ; act of roving about. 
STROi.L.'f R, R. A vagrant , a wanderer ; a vagabond. 
Btr5IjL^1NG1,* p. a. Wandering ; roving from place to place. 
STROJU*RirSy* n. [L.] A univalve shell-fish ; a snail. Credfb, 
tSTR6N’D, R. A beach ; a strand. Shak. 

Str6nci, a. Having strength ; vigorous ; forceful ; fortified ; 
secure f>om attack ; powerful ; mighty ; supplied with 
forces ; as, a thousand etrongi — forcible , hale , healthy ; 
robust ; vigorous ; stout ; muscular ; efficacious : — ardent ; 
eager ; positive ; sealous : — full ; having any qualities in a 
great denee ; acting forcibly on the mind or imagination : 

— affectung tbe sight forci^ : — potent; intoxicating: 

— having a deep tincture : afliecting the taste forcibly : — 
affecting the smell powerfully furnished with abUities 
for any thing ; valid , confirmed : — violent , vehement : — 
cogent : conclusive ; able ; firm ; compact : — forcibly ex- 
pressed or written; comjinisiag much meaning in few 
words. 

STR6NO'~BXcKEDy* (-bfikt) o. Having a strong back. Bsh, 
STRdNO^-FlsT-ED, a. Strong-handed. BrhUhnoL 
STBdlfO^-HXND, R. Force: strength ; violence. Spenser. 
STR&NO'-HXifD-ipD,* a. Having strong hands; having a 
strong support. Johnson, [jRee. 

8TR5if»UHeLD,* R. A place of strength ; a fortress. Qtu 
Str6no'|bh,* a. Somewhat strong. Byrbn. 

SxaftNa'LV, ad. With strength ; powerfully ; forcibly. 
8 i^^o'~mind-9D,* a. Having a strong mind ; sensible. 

STRdNO'>BTBBBD^ (-ribd) a. Having strong ribs. Shak. 
STR5fra^-8fiT, a. Firmly compacted. SwifL 
Str6n9^-4M£ll-}nq,* a. Having a strong scent or smell. 
Mead. 

6tb6no^-wX-t^r, r. DlstiHed spirits. Baton, 
6TB6if'T|-4L,* (strSn^shf-#) n. (JUIr.) A white earth, con- 
tained in a mineral fonnd at Strontian, in Scotland. It 
is an oxide of strontium, its metallic base. Brands. 
STB^ir'Ti-^zr,* (strfin^sh^fn) r. (Min.) Strontfa. Jtmeoon, 
StrOh'T|-aw-1tb,* C•t^»n'^^♦Il-n) r. (Min.) NaUve car- 
bonate of strontia. Brands, 
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n. (JSn.) Strontia. SmStbortia. Brmnd*, 
STft6N«zXx4o> a. Siting to, or contalniof, Mrontia. Ure. 

(•tKttD'th^ttin) m. (Jfim) A peculiar metal, 
iMing a carbonate or eulphute of itronua, and forming tbe 
metulic baee of atrontia. P, Oye* 

Old preterit from Striks, Struck. Dryden, 

Btr6f, n, (MttU,) A piece of rope eplioed into a circular 
wreath, or eurrounding a block : —a leather on which a 
raaor is sharpened : — often written stmp, 

STBdP,*^ v. a* [t* eTmorran ;pp. sTRovpmo, iTaoppco.] To 
sharpen with a strop { to strap. TA. Need. 

StrS'phjp, (strd'f?) a. [arpoo^.J A division of a Greek 
choral ode, answering to a stansa. 

8tr6ph'|C,* o. Relating to, or consisting of, strophes. Reck. 
STRdPH'l^-L^iTE,* o. [etropAiolum. L.] (Ret.) Having 
little fUngous excrescences surrounding the hilutn. P. Cyc. 
STR5PH'jH)-l-iT-$D,* a. (Rot.) Strophiolate. Sinttk. 
BTRbPiT if-LOSf* n. [L.] {Med,) An eruption of pigaples 
on the skin, peculiar to infants , red-gum. P. Cyc. 
STRdOo,* n. (Abut.) A twist at tbe end of a rope or cable. 

Crabb. [I^ayton, 

fSTRoOT, V. n. [etrotxen, GkirJ To swell outj to strut. 
tSTRoOx, V. a. To swell or puff out with iiomp. Bacon. 
Strove, i. from Strive. See Strivm. 

Btrow, (strd) V. a. [i. strowrd, pp. sTRowiiro, strowbd 
or STROWR.J To spread; to spread by scattering, to 
be^rinkle , to scatter , to throw at random ; to strew. 
Stro WE, (strSI) e. n. To stroll. Oay. See Stroll. 

|Stro5, V. a. To destroy. Tiueer. 

Struck, i. A p. from Strike. See Btrikr. Dryden. 
tSTEDcR'EN, (strhk'kn) p. from Strike. Old. Fatrfaz. 
BTRDcT'V’-B^l't'^ e* Relating to structure. Sat. Mag. 
StrOct'VRE, (strfikt'yvuf) n. [Pr. ; etmctara, L.J Act of 
building: — manner of building ; form , make : — a fabric ; 
an edifice ; a building. 

StrOims, ( n. A stock of breeding mores; a stud. Rot- 
STRdDE, I ley. [R.1 

StkOo'OLE, (strug'gl) V. n. [l sTRUoaLEo , pp. iTRUoaLirra, i 
STRuaoLED.J To labor , to act with effort , to strive ; to 
contend ; to contest ; to labor in difficulties or in distress. 
6 tr0o^«le, n. Act of struggling, labor, effort, contest. 
StkDo'oleR, n. One who struggles ; a striver. 
BtrDg'gliro, n. Tbe act of striving or contending. 
StkDLL,* m. a bar so placed as to resist weight. London. 
STRO'M^y n. [L.1 (Med.) An enlarged gland ; scrofula. 

— (Bot.i A swelling or dilatation in leaves or mosses. 
STRU•M^SE^‘'' a. {Bot ) Having wens : — strumous. Loudon. 
StrO'movs, <l Having swellings in tbe glands ; scrofulous ; 
Btruniose. fViseman. 

StrOm'p^it, a. A prostitute ; a harlot* Skak, 

SteOm'p^t, a. Like a strumpet ; false ; inconstant. Shak. 
tSTROM'PET, V. a. To debaucb. Shak. 

BtrDm'strDm,* n. A noisy, musical instrument. Dampter. 
StrDno, l a p. from String. See String. Oay. 

StkOt, e. n. [atrotzen. Ger.J [t. itruttrd ; pp. struttiwo, i 
sTRUTTBD.j I'o Walk With affectod dignity , to swell with 
stateliness , to swell , to (Hotuberate. 

StrCt, r. An affectation of stateliness in walking. — i 
{Arch.) A piece of timber placed upright for support. 
StrO^thi-oDs * a. fstrtttkw, L.J Relating to, or resembling, 
the ostrich. Brande. 

StrDt't^ir, h. One who struts : — a bragger. 

StrDt'tjng,* n. The act of one that struts. Cook. 
Btr&t'T{ng-ly, od. With a strut, vauntingly. Cotgraoe. 
SxRYEH'Ni-.^,* n. UTTpvxyos,'} A poisonous alkaline sub- 
stance, extracted from toe atryehnoe nuz vannea ; strych- 
nine. — {BoL) A kind of night^ade. Ure, 

Btr1^£:h^n(c> o. {Chem.) Applied to an acid existing in 
strychnia. P. Cyc, 

SxRl^jCH'NiNE,* n, {Med.) An alkaline principle, solid, 
crystiilline, bitter, inodorous, and excessively poiMnous , 
obtained from the atrychnoa nux vomica. Dungliaon, 

BtOb, a. A thick, short stock, left when the rest is cut off; 

a small stump ; a log ; a block. 

BtOb, V. a. [1. »TUBBKD ; pp, btubbino, sturbbd.] To force 
up ; to extirpate : to grub up. Grew. To strike against, 
as tbe toes. UJ. B.] 

SxOB'Bf D, a. Truncated ; short and thick ; hardy ; atout. 
BTDB'B 9 i>-Nfiss, a. State of being stublied, short, thick, 
and truncated. 

BtDb'BEB, a. [etUmbUy old Fr. ; etcppely D. ; at^uloy L.] 
The stalks of com or grain left by the reaper. 
StOb'blbd,* (stiib'bld) 0 . Covered with stubble. Oay, 
8TDB'BEB-a6MB. a. A goose fed among stubble. Chaucer, 
StOb'bqrn, 0 . OMtinate ; inflexible ; headstrong ; contu- 
macious ; wiifUl ; unyielding ; persisting ; stiff; not plia- 
ble ; hardy ; harsh : ragged. 

BtOb'bqbn-ly, od. In a stubborn manner : obstinately. 
StOb'bprh-nRss, n. auality of being stubborn ; obstinacy. 
BxDb'BYV<x« i } etubbed. Orew, 

lltaflB<-)lfoa-X)SE,« a. (4rcA.) A mortise that does not pass 
through the timber moriisea. LemUm, 

BxflB'NAiE, a. A nail broken off ; a short, thick nail. 
BTflc'o5. a. [It. } etuc, Fr.j A kind of plaster, mortar, or 


oaleaiaom oema nt , wed fbr laying on the eurfRot of build 
ings, Ac. 

BxOo'od, «. 0 . [i STPoooBB } jipu STVoeotaa, BStroeomu ] 
To overlay wlw stucco ; to plaster walls with stucco. 
BxOcX, i. A a. firesad Stielh Bee Stick. Addiean, 
tSxOoK, a. A thrust. Shak, [issrm. 

BtOo^xex. (stflk'kl) a. A heap of sheaves ; a meek. 4ia#- 
StOd, a, A piece of timber inserted in a sill to support a 
beam; ap^; a stake ; a prop a nail with a large head 

for ornament; an ornamental knob: — a eolicction of 
breeding bones and mares. 

BxOn, I), a. fi iTOooao , pp, eruoDtaa, stooobo.] To adorn 
with studs or knobs. Shak, 

STOD'DiNGhSXiLt* a. (JVaat.) A narrow sail beyond tbe 
skirt of a square sail, set when tin wind is light ; called 
aIbo * 

BrO'DyiNT, a. [stadsa#. L.] One devoted to study ; a mem- 
ber of a literary seminary ; a scholar. 

StO'd«nx<«uXp,« a. The state of a student Amt, PkiL 
SxOiy-uoRSE,* a. A breeding hone ; a stallion. Mheeeiea, 
SxOd'isd, (stdd'id) a. Learned ; qualifled by study ; pre- 
meditated ; precise ; formal. 

StOd^IED-ly, sd. In a studied manner. Todd, 

StOd^I-BR, a. One who studies , a student TUletaon, 
ST(!*Df-6y* a. [It] pL An artist’s work- 

shop or study. Qent, Mag, 

))StO'D)-oDs, [stfi'd^Qs, P,J.F,Jd,Sm,; sta'jvs, & ; sta'- 
dyus, E. K, i sta'd^-Qs or ■MMe-fis, W.) a, [stadisax, Fr. ; 
stadwsas, L.] Devoted to study, books, or learning ; dili- 
gent ; busy ; attentive to ; careftil ; contemplative. 

I StO'd|-oOs-ly, od. In a studious manner: earefuUy. 
St0^d|-oDs-n& 8S, a. Quality of being studious. 
ItOd'work,* (-wUrk) a. A wall buiU between studs. 
Crabb. 

StOd'Y, a. [jrtudtum, L. ; eatudiySkd Fr.] Application of the 
mind to books and learning ; continued attention to any 
subject; deep cogitation; attention; meditation: — any 
kind of learning; subject of attention : — an apartment 
appropriated to study or literary employment: — the 
sketched ideas of a painter not wrought into a whole. 
StOd'Y- »• »• [ftudeoy L.] [u studiro ;pp. stuovino, stuo- 
1 X 0 . j To ap^y the mind; to think closely ; to meditate ; 
to reflect ; to muse ; to endeavor diligently. 

StDu'Y) <’• c. To apply the mind to ; to consider attentlve- 
l:n to search into ; to learn by application. 

STtTF^t* n. fit.] A Jet of steam issuing from a Assure in 
the earth. Brande. 


l:n to search into ; to learn by application. 

STtTF^t* n. fit.] A Jet of steam issuing from a Assure in 
the earth. Brande. 

StOff, a. {etoffe. D. ; eetoffe^ old Pr.] A mass, indeflnitely , 
matter, applied to numberless things; materials out of 
which any thing is made ; furniture ; goods : — that which 
fills any thing : -> a mixture or medicine. Shak.^ Cloth or 
texture of any kind, but especially such woollen cloths, 
of slight texture, as are used for Imingt. 

StOff, v. a. [i sTvrrxo ; pp, sTurriNO, sTurrxD.l To fill 
with stuff ; to All very ftill ; to fill to uneasiness ; to thrust 
into any thing ; to fill by being put into any thing ; to 
■well out by putting something in ; to form by stufilag ; to 
fill with something iniinroper or superfluous ; to obstruct, 
as an organ of sense : — to fill meat with something of 
high relish. ^ 

BtOff. V. a. To feed gluttonously. 

StOff'ing, a. The act of filling : — that by which any thing 
is filled : — relishing ingredients put into meat. 
BtOf'fy** o- (Scotland) Stout : mettlesome ; resolute. Jotii- 
iesoa.— (17. A) Angry or sulky: obstinate. [Gniloqalal.] 
tSTfiKE, or tSTfioE, n. Stucco. Badey. See Stucco. 
StDem, a. A shaft to draw water out of a mine. Bailey, 
StDl'ti-f?, V. a. [sttttetts and /acM, L.] [t. btultivixo ; pp, 
sTULiTVTiifo, sTULTiriBD.l To 0^6 or pTOve fix^lkih or 
void of understanding* Johnson, 

SxvL-TlL'Q-QUfiNCE, n. [etuUue and loquentia, L.1 Fooliah 
talk. Badey, [R.] 

BxvE-TlL'ci-QUYy n, [stwililogMMMi, L.1 Foolish talk or dis- 
course ; stultiloquence. Bp, Taylor, [R.] 

StOm, a. Unfermented Juice of the grape when it has been 
several times racked off and separated firom the sediment ; 
must ; new wine used to ferment vapid wines. 

StAm, V. a. To renew wine by mixing stum ; to fume with 
burning sulphur, as a cask. Flayer. 

StDm'BLE, V. n. [etumroy IceL ; stowAIa, Sueth.l IL stum 
BLxoipp. STUMBLINO, STUMBLED.] To trip or fall in walk 
ing ; to alip ; to err ; to strike agaimdyor lighten, by chance 
StOm'blb, V. a. To cfli^ruct in progress ; to confound. 
StDm'blb, n. A trip in walking ; a blunder ; a fi&ilure. 
StOm'BL^R, a. One who stumbles. Herbert, 
8TDM'BL4i«o-BLd€K, > n. Something that oauses Stumbling ; 
ST 0 M'BL|ifCHST 5 irE, i cause of eiTor j cottse oToffboce. 
BTOu'BE|Ma-LYy ad. With Ihilure ; with blandor. Btdnsy, 
SxfiMP, n. [staii^, Dan. : etemfty D «1 Tba part of any 8<iiid 
body remsinlng idlar the rest Is taken away ; slob of a 
tree, Ac.— pi. Legs; as, •‘Stir your etumme,** Brockett. 
[Vulgar.] — Stamf^peeehy a speech made ftom a stump 
or other elevation ; — .a selfeleetioneering speech. [U. 8. ] 
StOmp, V, a, [etampeny Dan.] [i sTUMFxnjpp. sTUMriNo, 
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siAnmiB.1 To lop. Mart . — To clmtleiite. [Tttigtf mnd 
colloquial. United State*.] — To Hump it, or to take the 
atmmp^ a cant pbrase siffnifying to make electioneering 
apeeobea in flavor of one** *elf. Prentw, [Local, U. S.] 
Stomp, r. n, [To brag ; to boaat. To walk about 

lieaviiy or ciumKily, or like a clown. Todd [Low.] 
8 t 0 mp* 4 l<^e,* n. Timber in tree* Mnnding. Chandler* [A 
term in use among the dealer* in timber in Maine, U. S.] 
STOMP'gR,'^ fi. One who stump* : — a boaster, jteh. 
StOMP'y, o. Pull of stumps j hard j strong. — [Hampig, 
Swed.J Short j stubby. Todd, 

StOjt, V. a.[eHonner, old Pr.j [«. sTtrirrfKD j pp. •xarriffiro, 
iTurffiED.J To confound or dixzy with noise; to make 
senaele** or dizzy with a blow. 

StOn&, {.dc p. from Stmg, See Stiico. 

StOnk, (Htuiigk) u icp. rh>m Stttik. See Stink. 

StOnt, V. «. [etunta^ Icel.] [i. ituntid j pp stuntino, 
•TUNTED.] To hinder from growth. Pope, See Stint. 
StOnt.* n. A check in growth ; a stunted animal. Forby, 
ST0NT']pD>Nfis8,* n. The state of being stunted. Smart. 
StOpe, fi. [«tupa, L.] Cloth or flax dipped m warm medi- 
caments, and applied to a hurt or sore. 

StOpb, V. a. To foment ; to dress with stupes. Wueman, 
StOpe, a. A stupid or foolish person. Bicturstaff. [R.] 
STC-p^-pXc'TipN, H. [Fr. J Hupifactus, L.] Act of stupe- 
fying ; state of being stupefied j insensibility ; dulness , 
stupidity. 

StO-P 9 -pXc'T|TE, a. [Ht^^actuOf L.] Causing insensibil- 
ity ; narcotic ; opiate. Bacon, 

Stu-P¥-fXc'T|VB, a. An opiate. Bacon, [r.] 
STO'p]^-FiED-Nfiss,* n. State of being stupefied. Boyle, 
STO'pi^-Fi-jpR, n. He or that which stupefies. 

StO'pi^-F?, V. a. [stup^aewy L.] [i. sTUPEriEO ; pp. tTitPE- 
FTiNo, •TUPXFiBo.j To make btupid; to deprive of sen- 
sibility ; to dull. * 

STV-PfiN'Doys, a. [stupendiie. L.] Wonderful ; amazing , 
astonishing, ** By an inexciisabie negligence, this 

word and tremendoua are frequently pronounced as if 
written stupendunts and tremendiouty even by tliose speak- 
ers who, in other respects, are not incorrect.** Walker. 
Stv-p£n'dOV 8 - 1 .Y) od. In a stupendous or wonderful man- 
ner. 

STV-pfiN'DOVa-Nftss, n. Wonderfulness. Ellis. 

St0*P{O, a, [stuptdey Fr. } stupidus, L.] Dull ; wanting 
sense or sensibility ; wanting apprehension ; heavy , 
sluggish ; doltish , senseless. 

Stv-pid'|-TV, n. [stupidity, Fr , stupiditas, L.] State of 
bemg stupid ; dulnoss ; heaviness of mind , sluggish- 
ness of understanding. 

BtO'pio-ly, od. In a stupid manner ; dully. 

STfl'p)i>-Nfi8S, a. Oulness: stupidity. Bp. Hall. 

ST&PbRy 7u [L.] Suspension, or great diminution, of sen- 
sibility ; numbness ; astonishment. 
f!TV-p5sE*,* a. {Boi.) Having a tuft of hairs. P. Cyc, 
tSTO'PRlTE, V. a, [stapro, L.] To ravish , to constuprate. 

Heyieood. [stupration. Brovne. 

tSTy-PRA^TlQIf, n. [HuprtUiOy L.] Rape ; violation ; con- 
ST(iR'D|-LY, od. In a sturdy manner ; stoutly ; hardily , 
resolutely, 

ST(ig*D|-NfiS8, %. State of being sturdy ; stoutness. 
StBr^dy, o. [estourdif old Fr.] Hardy ; stout ; brutal ; obsti- 
nate , strong ; robust , firm ; stifi^. 

StUr'^eqn, fstiIr'Jvn) n. [eeturgeonj old Fr.J A large, 
eatable, cartilaguious fish. 

StO-R|>5*N}-an,* n, (/eh.) A cartilaginous fish; the stur- 
geon. Brande. 

StUrk, n. A young ox or heifer. Bailey. [Local, Eng.] 
^tOt, «. n. To stutter. Skelton. 

StDt'tj^r, V. n, [atoUemy Ger.j [t. stuttbkeo ; pp. §tut- 
TBBiNo, ituttbbed.] To Speak with hesitation , to stam- 
mer. 

fSTDi'TyR, n. A stutterer. Paeon. 

STfiT'TJgR,* ft. Hesitation in speech. 0<mt. Jfag. 
8 tDt'T]PR-¥R, n. One who stutters ; a stammerer. 
STDT'TjpR-lNa,* ft. Act of one who stutters; stammering. 
StOt't^r-Twgklv, ad. With stammering speech. HuloeL 
3T?y (8tl) n. A pen for swine ; a place literally or morally 
filthy. — (JIfsd.) A little boil or tumor on the edge of the 
eyelid. 

Sty, V. a. To shut up in a sty. Shak. 

fSTY, o. ft. To soar ; to ascend ; to climb. Wkhffie. 

ST(*CAt A copper Saxon com of the lowest value. Leake, 
6 tY 9 'j-^n, (stld'j^-tm) a, [etufiuoy L.J Pertaining to hell, 
or to Styx, one of tlie poetical rivers of hell : infernal ; 
hellish. 

St?-l^-«Xl*MA-1c,* a, [oT^Xof and dyaX/ux.] (Jirek.) Ap- 
plied to figures which perform the office of columns. Brande. 
StV'lar,'* «. Relating to the style of a dial. SmaH, 

StVle, a. [etyluoy L.] An ancient pen or pencil, uaed for 
writing on waxed ' tableta : — the distinctive manner of 
writing whic* belongs to a writer or an author ; — mode 
of thinking, speaking, acting, singing, building, or of j 
performing any art; — mode or manner of add reaalng a 
person; title; appellation any thing with a oharp j 


point, aa a graver : --the pin or gnomon of a dtal* — (0Bt) 
The stalk or elongation of the ovarium whiid>^^PPPits 
the stigma. — {Chron.) Manner of reckoning nme ; as, 
old Hyle and new etyle, — Old otylty the mode of reckonfhg 
time anterior to the reformation of the calendar hy Pope 
Oregon* XIII., in 15SSJ. JVV«> styUy the mode of reckon 
Ing adopted since, and now in use. — (Laio) Mode of pro- 
ceeding in a court of law. 

Style, v. a. ft. sttlbd ;pp. »ttuno, sttlkd.] To denom* 
inate ; to entitle ; to designate ; to call ; to term ; to name 
St^'l^t.* n. A small dagger ; stiletto. Smart, 
STY'Li-FORM,* a. Having the form of a s^le. Smart. 
StY'ljsh,* o. Modish j showy ; finical ; ftwhioiiable. Qu. 
Rev. [Colloquial.] 

Stv-lIs'tjc,* n. The art of forming a good style in qfrit- 
ing } a treatise on style. Ee. Rev. [R.] 

StY'lIte,* n. One of a class of ancient anchorites, who 
took up their abodes on the tops of columns, in Egypt 
and Syria. Brande, 

StY*h»-bXte,* n. [Hylobatay L.] {Arch.) An uninterrupt- 
ed base below a range of columns or pillars. Brande. 
ST^*LQ-BiTE,* n. {Min.) Oehlenite. JJana. 
StV-lq-grXph'ic,* I a. Relating to stylography. Oss- 
St^-lp-grXph'j-cal,* I man, 

St?-l6g'RA-phv,''‘ a. [Hylusy L. ; and yoUrpM.] Art of 
writing with a style. Smart. A name given to a new 
method of engraving or drawing, invented by Mr. J. C. 
Grosman, performed bv the use of a style on a tablet. Hale. 
STY'LblD,* a. (jSnat ) Resembling a style or pen, noting 
two bones in the foot of a liurse. Roget. 

STfp'Tjc, n. (Med.) A remedy to check the flow of blood, 
or hemorrhage ; an astringent medicine. Wiseman. 
StYp'tjc, j a. loTvnriKOSy Or. , etyptiquCy Fr.J That 
gTYp^Tj-CAL) i stops bleeding ; astringent. Browne. 
Styp-tI^'i-tv, n. [stypticit'y Fr.] The quality of being 
styptic , astnngency. Flayer. 

St?'rXx,* n. The juice of an Arabian tree. Loudon. 
STtTU'y. V. a. See Stithy. 

Su-A-BlL'i-TV,* n. The quality of being suable. Smart. [R.J 
SO'^-BLE,* a. That may be sued. Knowles. [B.] 
fSuADE, (swad) f>. a. Uuadeoy L.j To persuade. Or'moald. 
fSuXiyE, (swaj) V. a. In assuage. Bp. Fisher. 

SO'ant,* and SC'ANT-Ly.* See Suent, and Soently. 
fSuA'si-BLE, (svvJ's9-bl) o. [suadeoy L.J Easy to be per- 
suaded. Bailey. 

SUA'^IQN, (swa'zhun) n. [old Fr. , suasioy L.] Act of per- 
suading, persuasion; enticement. Bp. Houkxns. 

SuA H}V£, rswa'siv) a. Tending to persuaae , persuasive. 
South. [R.J 

SuA'sQ-HY, vswa's^-r?) a. [«wwmu.<», L.J Having a tenden- 
cy to persuade , persuasive. Bp. Hopkins. 

SuXv*i-Ti^R In MO^oOy* [L.] “Gentle in manner.** 
Chesterfield. 

SuXv*|-TY, (8Wiiv*?-t?) n. [puavitiy Fr. ; euavttaoy L.] 
[tSweetness to the senses. Brovme.] Sweetness to’the 
mind , mildness , pleasantness , urbanity gentleness. 
St^B. A Latin preposition signifying mn^er, below. — In com 
position it signifies a less or a subordinate degree. 
SuB-X 9 ^ID, a. Acid in u small degree. ArbuthnoU 
SCb-Xc^R)D, a. Acrid in a suborainate degree. 
tSOB-XCT', V. a. Isubactusy L.] To reduce. Bacon, 
SOb-Xc'tiqn, n. [subactiUy L.j Act of reducing. Bacon, 
BDB-X-£'RI-Al't* u- Being under the air. Phillips. 
SCb-A'<jI?N-CY,* n. A subordinate Rgency. Cong. Report, 
S0*BAH,* R. (In India) A province , soubab. Hamilton, 
SO*bah-dXr,* n. A guvenior of a subah. Mackintosh, 
SHb-Aid'ing,* a. Giving secret or private aid. DanuL 
SDb-Xl'mqn-¥R,* r. a subordinate almoner. Wood 
pOB'AL-TtRN, or Svb-Al't?Rn, rsub'sl-tbrn, S. W. P.J 
K F. Jo. Sm. R. Kenrick ; si^b-Art^rn or 8 i,ib-iU't^m, K. f 
sijib-bFtern, Wb.] a. [subaltemey Fr.] Inferior; subordi- 
nate. It is used in the army in relation to nil officers be- 
low a captain. Johnson, Bailey, Penning. Barclay. 
Ash, and Richardson place the accent on the aecona 
pliable. “ In England,” says the author of Remarks on 
eberidan and Walker, “ usage is universally with those 
who place the accent on the first syllable ;*’ but in the 
United States it is very common to place it on the second 
syllable. 

SOb*al~tRrn, or ByB-XL*T9RN, n. An inferior officer; 

any officer in the army under the rank of captain. 
SDb-al-t£b*nate, a. [subaUemusy L.j Succeeding by 
turns ; subordinate. Evelyn. 

SDb-Xl-t^b-nA'tiqn, n. Act of succeeding by eoune; 

state of inferiority ; relationship of subalterns. Hooker, 
SDb-Xn'gv-laR** d. Inclining to an angle. PmnanL 
S0b-A*qu$-o0s, a, [suA and aqua, !«.] Lying under water. 
Xinoaii. 

tS0B-AR*-itA'Ti9if, n. Isukarrarty low L.j The ancient cus- 
tom of betrothing, wheatioy* 


meaning ; abstractihn. Tooke, 
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tt. (dCMC.) Un4ar Um irmptt { ttndtr 
ttie wvity of the wiiifc. JPmmtaU 
SOb-bIa^olb, (4»«'dl) ». An undor bemdlo. 
AObhjXe^bq-n^tb,* m. (CAmh.) a mlt or oarbOBtto having 
an ezoeai of the base* BrMde* 

80B-oXB'BV.BBT>ThD,« 0 . Oarburetted in a aubordinate 
degree* Ur*, 

SOB-ojU-T|-jLX^'jN-ot)8,* 0 . Being under the cartilageE 

8DB-olu'DAii,* 0 . Lying under the UU. 
80B>CB>Lfis'Ti4LL, a. naced beneath the heavens. 
SOb-€H£nt'BR, a. [tfui and ckanUrf sueo*$Uorf L.] An un- 
der chanter^ the deputy of a precentor In a cathedral. 
JQavies. 

60B-OLl'y(-^N, a, [«id^ and cUvutf L.] Being under the 
Shoulder or armpit. 

BCB-C9M-MlT'T£fi. a. A subordinate committee. Milton. 
S0B-c5N-8T£L-LX'TiQif, a. A Subordinate constellation. 
8 Db-o6n'TRACT,* a. A contract under another. Mannder. 
SDa-CQN-TRXcT'jfD, o. Contracted alter a former con- 
tract. Skak. 

8DB-cdN'TB^-RY. a. Contrary in an inferior degree. Watt*. 
— (Oeom.) Noting the position of two similar triangles 
which have one common angle j or, when a figure or scd- 
id is symmetrical, so that equal lines or polygons can be 
drawn on two dmerent sides, those equal lines or poly- 
gons are called suSeantrary. — {Logic) Noting the particu- 
lar affirmative and negative ];»ropositiona, with relation to 
the universal affirmative and negative contraries above 
them, which have the some matter : thus, some man w 
mortal, and oomo man u not mortal, are subcontraries, 
with relation to evory man la mortal^ and no man ia mor- 
tal, which are contraries. 

SDb-c5n'tr^-rY,* n. A subcontrary proposition. Smart 
SDb-oor'd^tb,* a. Somewhat resembling the heart. 
Smart 

SDB-cfis'TAL,* a. Lying^ or placed, under the riba jiak. 
SDb-cu-tA'N¥-oD 8, a. [suS and cutaneoua.] Lying under 
the skin. 

8&b-d£a'CON, (-dS^kn) n. [ouftdtaoonus, L.! One subor- 
dinate to a deacon ; a deacon’s servant. Ayt\ffe. 
Btta-DfiA'cON-RV, (-da'kn-r?) n. Subdeacon ship. Martin. 
SDb-d£a'oon-sh1p, (-dS'kn-shIp) n. The office of a sub- 
deacon. Bp. Bedell. 

SUb-DEAN', (adb-dSn') n, {auhdeeanus, L.] The vicege- 
rent or subordinate of a dean. .Syl^ffe. 

SOb-d£an'i?-rY, a. The rank or office of subdenn. Bacon. 
SDB-Dfic'^-NAL,* or SDb-D9-ca'nal,* o. Relating to a 
subdean, or subdeanery. McCaUoch. See Dbcaival. 
SOB-Dfic'V-PLE, (-d€k'ki^-pl) 0 . and decaplua, L.] 
Containing one part of ten. 

SDB-DfiL'B'<3^XTE,v n. A subordinate delegate. Crablf. 
8fiB-DfiL']p-ciATE,'*' V. a. To appoint to act under another. 
Scott 

S&B-DftNT'BO)* a* Indented beneath. Smart 
SCB-DB-Pd9')T,* n. A deposit under another. LyelU 
tSOB-DfiR-l-sd'Rj oOs, a. Somewhat derisory. Jifore. 
BDb-de-r1v'j(l-tIve,* n. A word following in immedliOe 
grammatical derivation. Riehardaon. 

SOB-Di'A-LftOT,* n. An inferior dialect. HdwelL 
tSDB-Df-Tl"TIOV8, (-d^-tlsh'v*) a. [aubdttUiua, L.] Put 
secretly in the place of something else ; foisted in. Bai- 
Uy. 

SDb-DI-yBr'si-f?, V. p. [r. tUBDiviasiricD ;pp. fUBorvaa- 
•irriNo, suBDiTKRsiriBD.] To diversify again what is 
already diversified. 

BDb-DI-vIde', e. a. [t. iubditidiio ; pp. suBDirioiifo, sub- 
oiTiDSD.I To divide what has been already divided , to 
separate into subdivisions. 

8fiB-D|-vlNE',* a. Divine in a lower degree. Bp. Hall. 
SDb-D|-v 18'1QN, (-d^-vizh'vn) n. [Pr.] Act of subdividing ; 

a part subdivide ; a second division. 
tSOB'DQ-L.o&s, a. \aubdolua, L.] Cunning ; subtle ; sly. 
Bp. Reynolda, 

8DB-DdM'l-NXNT,v n. {M\ts.) That note which is a fifth 
below the key-note ; the note below the dominant, being 
the fourth above the tonic. Brande. 

Svb-dH'A-blb, a. That may be subdued. Dr. Ward, 
Bvb-dO'AL, a. The act of subduing. Warburton. [R.] 
8yB-D0o£^ V. a. [aubduco, L.] [t. suboucbd , pp. suBDOot ao, 
susDUciD.l To take away} to withdraw, to subduct. 
Bp. HaU. 

Bvb-dOoT^, V. a. [auhdnco, aubdvatua, L.] [i. iubduoted ; 
pp. tUBouoTiiro, subductbd.1 To withdraw ; to take 
away , to subtract arlthmeticaUy ; to subduce. Milton. 
SVB-Dfio^TlQN, n. Act of taking away ; subtraction. Halo. 
Bvb-dOb', V. a. [avJbdo, or auhjngo, L.] [t. subdubd ; pp. 
suBDUiao, suBouBD.] To crush ; to oppress } to overpow- 
er } to conquer ; to i^uee under *, to overcome } to sur- 
mount ; to vanquish } to subjugate } to subject } to mol- 
lify. 

*• Conquest. Skedt. 

Svb-dO^VE, n* Om who subdues ; oonquercur. 
BOii']>V-#l*S, s. Containing one part of two. 


B0l-Eft'FL|-oXTS, 0 . [suMupIs, Fr. ) su* and dupfas, U] 
Noting the ratio of the square roou of two nnrabers. 
8DB-fi^QUAL,* 0 . Just below ; almost equal BmaH. 
SO'Bi^a-ATB,* n, A salt formed of suberic acid and a base. 
Brando, 

Sv-Bfia'fOj* a. {Cham.) Relating to, or obtained lWHa,oork ) 
as, onkertc acid. Brando. 

SO'B^a-ftnE,* n. A cellular tissue of cork. Brando, 
80b-er-68b^,* a. Appearing as if somewhat gnawed* 
Smart 

SO^Bilia-oOs,* a. Corky ; soft and elastic. Smart 
80B^pXM-f-t.Y»* *. A subdivision of a fiimily. P. Cye, 
fSDB-FDsK', a. [oultfuoeuo, L.] Of a dark-brown eolmr. 7kA 
ler. 

SDb-<?£'nv 8,* n. A subdivision of a genua P. Cye, 
SOB-oLdB'v-LAR,* a. Olobutar in some degree. Smart 
S0b-oDv'9RN-qr,v n. An inferior governor. Cook, 
SDb-h^s-tA'tiqn,* n. A public auction. Smart 
80b-1n'd|-cAte,* V. a. To indicate In a less degree. JIfsrs. 
SOB-lM-Dj-cA'TipN, w. [aubindipo, low L.] Indication by 
signs ; signification. Barrow. 
tSDB-iN-DOcE’, o. a. To offer indirectly. Sir E. Dering, 
SOb-In-fev-da'tion,* n. {Law) A grant of land upon 
feudal conditions to an inferior tenant, by a person hold- 
ing it himself upon like conditions of a superior lord. 
Blackstono. 

S0B-|N-aR£s^8iQN, (-in-grSsh'un) n. [eit6 and tngreaauo, L.] 
Secret entrance. Boyle. [Bullokar, 

tSOB-|-TA'N¥-oDia a. [oubitaneua, L.] Sudden } hasty. 
fSOB'l-TA-NY, a. Hasty ; subitaneous. ^oles. 

[It.] (Mua.) Quickly; suddenly. Crabi, 
Svb-jA'C¥NT, o. [Ft. } aubjacena, L.] Lying under. Wood- 
ward. 

Svb-j£ct\ e. a. [aubjetAua, L.] [t. suBjacTao ; pp. sub- 
jKCTiivo, suBjacTED.] To put Under } to make subordi- 
nate or submissive ; to enslave ; to make subservient ; 
to subjugate; to subdue: — to make obnoxious; to ex- 
pose ; to make liable ; to submit , to make accountable. 
SDb'ji^CT, o. [old Fr. ; aubjectua, L.] Placed or situated 
under; living under the dominion of another; subordi- 
nate; subservient; inferior: — exposed; liable, obnox- 
ious : — being that on which any action operates, whether 
intellectual or material. 

SOB'JipcT, n. [aubject, old Fr.] One who lives under the 
dominion of another; opposed to ruler or aovereignt — 
that on which any operation, either mental or material, 
is performed ; that in which any thing inheres or exists ; 
matter, materials; object; theme. — {Oram.) The nom- 
inative case to 0 verb. — {Logic) One of the three terms 
of a proposition, or that concerning which something is 
affirmed or denied. — {Fine arts) That which it is the 
object and aim of the artist to express. 

SVB-jfiCT'¥D,* [syb-jfikt'^d, P. W. IT. Snu Wb.] p. a. Put 
under ; reduced to submission ; exposed ; made liable to. 

A very improper accentuation (sdb'j^t-^d) of 
the passive participle of the verb to aubject has ob- 
tained, which ought to be corrected.” Walker. 
SyB-j&c'TipN, n. Act of subduing or subjecting ; state of 
being subject; subjugation; conquest 
SDB'jycT-IST,*^ n. One versed in the subjective philoso- 
phy. Ee. Rev. 

Svb-j£c^tive, a. Relating not to the object, but the sub- 
ject ; relating to the conscious subject ; not objective. — 

” Objecuve certainty is when the proposition is certainly 
true in itself ; and subjective, when we are certain of tlie 
truth of it.” Watta. “ Subjective and objetiive are 

terms expressing the distinction which, in analyzing 
every intellectual act, we necessarily make between 
ourselves, the conscious suiHect, and that of which we 
are conscious, the obje^ */ know,^ and *• eometking la 
known by me,'* are convertible propositions ; every act of 
the soul which is not thus resolvable, belongs to tbe emo- 
tive part of our nature, as distinguished from the intelli- 
gent and percipient. For the distinction between subject 
and object, all-important in Intellectual philosophy, and 
the neglect of which has been the cause of infinite con- 
fusion and perplexity, we are indebted to the schoolmen, 
from whom it was derived, through Wolf and Leibnitz, 
by Kant and the modern German philosophers.” Brands, 
SvB-jfio'TjiVE-LY, ad. In relation to the subject ; as exist- 
ing in a subject or mind. 

SDb-j?c-t1v'i-ty,v n. The quality of being subjective ; 

the state of having existence in the mind. Coleridre, 
SOB'jycT-MXT'TyR,* ». Tbe substance of the thing un- 
der discussion. Swijt. 

SVB-Jc^lN', V. a. [stti and joindre, Fr«] ft tUBJOinao ; pp, 
lUBjoiiriao, tUBroiNBD.] To add at the end ; to add af- 
terwards ; to annex. 

S&B JW [L.] (Law) ** Under ftie judge t ” —under 

discussion ; not yet decided* Hamilton, 

SOb'jv-oAte, V. a. [ombjuguoTf Pr. ; oubfugo.Jj.} ft sub- 
jugated ; pp. subjuoatiwo, bubjuoateo.j To makt 
subject, or bring under the yoke ; to vaaquiah; to con* 
quer ; to subdue. 
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n, [Pn] Act of aultjoctiiig j oonqueit} 

SOb^jV-«^X-TQB,* n. One wbo lubJagatea. CoUrid^ 

0VB jDvo'tion, n. [tubjunifo, JU] State of being sabjoined i 
•ct of cubioining. 

Bvb-jDnc'tivb, (•^b-jttnk'tiv) a. [auft/uiictteiWj L.] Sub- 
joined to something else. — > ( G'ram,) Subjunctive eeeod, a 
furin of the verb which unties doubt, uncertainty, or 
condition. It is preceded by a conjunction, expressed or 
understood ; and it requires another verb to be subjoined 
in order to form a complete sentence ; as. Jf be study, 
he will improve j ” or, ** UnlcM he study, he will not im- 
prove.*’ 

Svb-jDnc'tjve,* h. a mood of the verb. JBdrrii, 
S0b-lA'n->.te,* a. In some degree woolly. Smart. 
80b-l.ap^A'R)-AN, a. Relating to the Subiapsarians or 
their tenets ; below or after the fall. 

BDb-laP'^A'RI-AN, n. One of the class of Calvinists, 
called also Infixdapsartancy who bold that God permitted 
tlie full of Adam without predetermining it} opposed to 
Supralapcarian. 

80b-lAp'S4l-bv, o. Sublapsarian. [R.] 

Svb-lA'TI0N, It. taublatWy L.] Act of taking away. Bp. 
Hall. 

SDb'i^^-tive,* a. Having a depriving power. Harris. 

S&B-LfiT',* V. a. [l. SUBLET} pp. SUBLKTTlIfO, SUBLET.] To 

underlet ; to let that which is hired of another. AfcCiU- 
loch. 

SDb-LE-vA'TIQN, r. [sublevoy L.] Act of raising on high. 
S0 b-LI-brA'ri-4lN,* Ik An under librarian. Smart. 
SOB-LiBU-TfiN'^NT,* (sub-l^f-tSn'aut Or sub-Ii^-ten'ant) n. 
A second or subordinate lieutenant. Orabb. See Lixu- 

TBRART. 

SOB-Li-oA'TiQir,* a. Act of binding underneath. Smart 
SyB-LPM^-BLE, a. That may be sublimed. 
Svb-lI'ma-ble-nRss, n. Ouality of admitting sublimation. 
BDb'L)-mAte a. [t. sublimated; pp. sublimatiro, sub- 
Z.IMATBO.] To raise a solid substance into vapor by 
heat and then condense it : — to refine } to exalt ; to ele- 
vate. 

SDb^li-bk^te, n. (Chem.) That which is sublimated; the 
product of sublimation, as of quicksilver raised in the 
retort 

SDB'tl-M^TE, a. Raised to a state of sublimation. 
SOb-LJ-mA^TIPN, b. fFr.] (Chem.) Act of sublimating; a 

E rocess by which solids are converted into vapor, which 
I again condensed, and often reduced to a ciystaliine 
form : — exaltation , elevation. 

8fiB'L|-M^-T9-BV,* a. Tending to sublimate. BoyU. 
SyB-LlKE^ a. \9ublwii8y L.] Possessed of sublimity ; high 
in |dace ; high in excellence ; high in style or sentiment ; 
exited by nature ; great : lofty ; grand ; elevated. 
ByB-tlME', n. The grand in the works of nature or of art, 
as distinguished from the beautiful ; the grand in thought 
mr o^le ; the emotion produced by grandeur. — The sub- 
Um w a Gallicism, but now naturalized. 

8yB-l«llIB% V. a. IstMtmert Pr.] [t. sublimed; pp . sub- 
uvivo, MUBUMMD.J To subUmatc ; to raise on high ; to 
exalt ; to heighten. MiUon. 

8yB*l.iJlCX^ V. n. To rise in the chemical vessel by the foipe 
of fire, and then be condensed ; to be sublimated. 
ByB-LlKB^LY, od. In a sublime manner ; grandly. 
BVB-LlME'Hgsa, N. Sublimi^. Burnet 
tSyB-LlX-l-F|-cA'TiOK. R. [subltmu and /ide, L.] Act of 
■Mking sublime. OUpm. 

SVB-Icllf'l-TVt R* [sublumUdy Fr. ; svJbUmitasy L.] State or 
quality of being sublime ; that which produces the emo- 
tkm w grandeur; the emotion produced by grandeur; 
elevation ; grandeur ; greatness ; loftiness of style or sen- 
timent. 

BOB-Llir-:g-A'TlQN. r. Act of drawing a line under a 
word or line ; a line drawn under another line. Todd. 
BtlB-i.Tir'»u^, (shb-llng'gw^l) a. [Fr.] Placed under the 
tongue. 

80b-lI"TIC>N,* (sub-llsh'yn) n. (Painting) The laying of 
the ground color under the perfect color. Cfrabb. 
BOb-lO'n^b, e. Being under the moon ; sublunary. Afil- 
ton. 

80b'I.V-NA'E 7» [sfibMy-ng-ry, 8. W. J. F. Jo. K, Sm. R, ; 
■yb-Iii^na-ry or i&b^i\^-ng-r9, P. j a. and htna, L. ; 
snblunatrey Fr.] Situated beneath the moon; earthly; 
terrestrial ; belonging to the earth or this world. 
tSfiB'LV-Njfi-RY) R* Any worldly thing. Feltham. 
BdB-LVX-A'Tiplv^ n. A violent sjMuin. AM. Diet 
BOb-ma-rInb^. (sab-mg-rCnO (t* [sub and mere, L.] Uving, 
or being, unoer the sea. 

80b-m^-rin£*,* r. a submarine plant. J92ZL 
BCb-xAr'sh^i.,*’ r. a deputy to the chief marshal. Wkt 

^lOOV. 

finB-MXx'Ti.-LVXV>* h* Being under the jaw. JElney. 
BDB-Mi'Di-ANT / n. (ATiisO middle note between the 
tonic and subdominant. Brande. 

S fiB-M&ir'T^t.,* a. (AnoL) Under the chin. Dunghoon. 
VB-HfiRps^ V. a. [submergeTf Fr. ; eubmergo, L.] [i. sna- 


MBmoBD J w. suaMBaaiRo, suaicaaoao.] To put tiBder 
water ; to iinmers^ to overwhelm. 

8yB-MttRpB^ V. R. To be or lie under water, MSWaUowa 
BvB-xRaVgKOE,* R. The act of submerfiag, or sinking 
under water ; immersion. LyelL 
SVB-MkRaB^ «. a. [eubnursusy L.] [«. suBMaasED ; jm. 
suBMBBsiifo, suBMERjED.] To put Under water; to sub- 
merge. Scott 


SVB-MlN'iB-TRiu V, n. To be subservient. L*Estrange. 
tSvB-MlN^}s-TBAirT, 0 . [ou^inwtroiw, L.] Subservient; 

serving in subordination. Bacon. 
fSVB-MlN'js-TRATE, V. a. [eubfaimetrOy L.] To supply ; to 
subminister. Harvey. 

SVB-MlN-js-TRA'Tipw, n. Act of Supplying. WoWm. 
fSVB-Mlss^ a* rru^mwsiM, L.] Submissive , gentle. Afilton, 
Obsequious. Bacon. Low ; not loud. 

SyB-MUs'sipN, (svib-mlsb^vn) n. IsoubnUssiony old Fr.l Act of 
submitting; state of being submissive; eomfuiance ; 
subjection; acknowledgment of inferiority or depend- 
ence ; obsequiousness ; resignation : obedience. 
SyB-Mls's|VB, a. fsubmissus, L.] Disposed to submit; 
yielding; obedient. 

SyB-Mls^}yE-LY, ad. In a submissive manner ; humbly. 
SyB-uIs'siVE-Nfiss, n. State of being submissive ; submis- 
sion ; humility. 

tSvB-Mlss'LY, od. Humbly: with submission. Bp. Taylor. 
tSyB-MlSB^NESB, R. Humility ; lowliness of mind. Burton. 
SyB-MlT',u.a. [suAmttto. L.] [t. submitted ,pp.suBMiTTirro, 
SUBMITTED.] [To let Qown ; to sink. Drydeti.] To resign ; 
to yield ; to surrender : to cease to resist ; to comply 
with ; to leave to discretion ; to refer to judgment. 
SVB-MiT^, o. n. To be subject ; to yield , to surrender. 
SVB-MlT'T¥R, R. One who submits. Whitlock. 

S&B AiO'Ddy* [L.l (Logie) “ In a manner ; ” under a par- 
ticular modification or restriction. Hamilton. 
tSyB-MdN'iSH, V. a. To remind ; to suggest. Changer. 
SOb-mCl'tj-plE, (siib-radl't^-pl) n. A number or quantity 
which has a seometncal ratio to another number or 
quantity, by being contained in it a certain number of 
times exactly; — thus 3 is a submultiple of SI, being 
contained in it 7 times exactly. 

SOb-mDl^tj-ple,* 0 . Noting a number or quantity which is 
exactly contained in another number or quantity. Harris. 
SDB-NA8'c:yNT, fsub-nSs'synt) a. [subnascensy L.j Growing 
beneath something else. Evel^ 

SOb-nor'mal,* b. (Oeom.) That part of the axis of a 
curved line which is intercepted between the ordinate 
and the normal. Brande. 

SDb-nOde',* a. (But.) Almost bare, as leaves. Lindlejf, 
SCb-PB-8cur£'ly, ad. Somewhat obscurely. Donne. 
80b-5c'tAve, a. Same as suboctuple. Arbuthnot 
S&b-5c'tv-ple, o. Containing one port of eight Wilkins. 
8Db-6o'v-i.ae,* a. Being under the eyes. Turner. 
SDb'5f-F)-cre,* n. An under officer. Booth. 
SCB-pB-Blc'y-I.4LR,* a. Almost orbicular. Smith. 
SyB-5R'D}-irA-CY, n. State of being subordinate; subjec- 
tion : a senes of subordination. Spectator. 
tSyB-OE'Dj-N^N-OY, n. Same as subordinacy. TVmple. 
SyB-OR'Dl-NATE, a, [sub and ordinatusy L.1 Inferior in 
order, rank, nature, dignity, or power ; subject ; subser- 
vient , descending in a regular series. 

SyB-OR^Di-NATE, R. One wbo is subordinate to another; 
an inferior person. Sandys. One of a descent m a regular 
senes. A/TiUon. 

Svb-or' 2 >I-nAte, V. a. [i. suboedi rated; pp. iuboedi- 
RATiRo, suBOBDiifATXD.j To TEDge uodor Eiiother ; to 
make subordinate. 

SyB-oa'Di-N^TE-LY, ad. In a subordinate manner. 
SyB-oR^Di-if ate*»£bs,'» r. State of being subordinate. 
Halt 

SvB-ftR-Di-TfX'TipN, R. [Fr.] State of being subordinate ; 
subjection ; a series re^larly descending ; place or order 
of rank. 

SvB-dRR\ V. a. [subomery Fr. ; subomoy L.] [«. suboereo : 
PP.suBoxRiRa, tuBOERED.] To procuro in an underhand 
manner or by secret collusion; to procure by indirect 
means ; to procure or cause to take such a Iklse oatk 
as constitutes peijuiv. 

SDB-pR-Ni'TipR. R, [Fr.] Act of suborn in jg.— (Late) Sub- 
ornation of peijurv is the procuring of a man to take a 
false oath, amountlngto peigury : — the crime of procuring 
anjr one to do a bad action. Spenser. 

Sys-oRB^RR, R. [eu^omevr, Fr.] One who Buboms or is 


80 b-m^-rin£*,* r. a submarine plant. HUL of subornation. 

SCb-xAr'sh^i.,*’ r. a deputy to the chief marshal. Wht Sub-P^yal,* a. Inclining to the form of an egg. J^SRRORt. 

ekow. SOb-S'yate,* a. (Bot) Almost In the fonn of an egg 

8nB-MXx'Ti.-LVRY}* k. Being under the jaw. Eney. Smith. 

BOm-uE'd}-Xnt,* n. (Afus.) The middle note between the Svb-pge’r^, (syb-p^^ns) R- [eub and peena, L.] (Law) A 
tonic and subdominant. Brande. writ or process to cause a wHnesi to appear in oouft or 

a. (Anat) Under the chin. Dunghs^ before a magistrate, and give testimony. 

yB-lskR^B\ V. 0 . [submerg^er, Fr. ; eubmergo, L.} [i. sdb- SyB-POS'if^, (syb^pg'ni) o* a. [i tUBsOBRARo; pp. tmN 
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•V»P4iHA»D.] (Lmb) to lei^o wl& a lub- 
P^B. Li, CkMwrfMd, 

8tm-PEr^R, n. [m* and prior,] The rioegerent of a prior. 
Lowth, 

SCb-quad'rv-ple, (■«Wcw»d'rv-p!)a. [«td and guadrupU.] 
Containing one part of four. WUkins, 

SOn-QUtw'TV-PLB, (sab-kwJn'tv-pl) a, and quifiivpie.] 
Containing one part of hve. WWano, 
saB>RA^KOps,* a. {BoL) Branched in aome degree. SixarL 
SDB-RfiAD^9E)* a. (/i«w) An under reader in the Inna of 
court, Crohb, 

SnB-alt€'T 9 R, n. A rectoria vicegerent or aubordinate. 
SVB-Rfip'TiQN, n, [aitirwtioa, Pr. j jrit^eptiw, L.] A creep- 
ing upon; Burreption. Bp, HaU, 
tSDB-R¥P-Tl"Tiovs, (au^r^p-tlsh'va) a. [auJbreptice, Pr. ; 
aurrepttUua^ L.] Done by uiifaur raeana. Cotgrave. See 
SURBJSPTITIOUS. [ly. 

tSDB-R:pp-Tl'^Tl0V8-l.y, ad.Shorwood. See S uhrkftitious- 
tSOB-Rftp'TIVE, a, l»ubr^t^f^ PrJ Surreptitiou<«. Cotgrave. 
tSOB'Rp-oXTE, V, a, {aubrojo^ ll] To put in the place of 
another. Ld. Herbart. See ^rrogats. 
SGb-rq-gX'tiqn,* n. {Law) The act of putting, by trans- 
fer, one person or thing in the place of another. Boomer. 
S&B [L.] “ Under the rose , ” secretly. MacdonneL 

SDb-RP-tDnd%* a Nearly round. Smart. 

SDb-sa-line',* a. In some degree salt. Ure. 

S&B'sALT,*n. A weak kind of salt, or a salt with less acid 
than is necessary to neutmlize its radicals. Ure. 
SDb-scXp'V-‘I'AK)* i o* {•dnat.) Being beneath the scap- 
60B-sclP'v-l^i-K¥i* ) ula. Danrliaoa. 
Svb-scrFb^-ble,* a. That may be subscribed. Colendge. 

S^B-SCRXbe^ V. a, [aubaeribOf L.] [i. lUBacaiBEo ; pp. sob- 
soBiBiivo, tuBsoaiBCo.] Tu write or annex the name to a 
paper, statement, or agreement; to give consent to by 
underwriting the name ; to attest by writing the name; to 
sign ; to a^ee to ; to engage to pay. [iTo submit. Shak.] 
SVB-scRlB£',e. n. To give consent, to promise a stipulated 
sum for the iiromotion of any undertaking. 
StJB-scRiB'BR, a. One who subscribes, one who writes 
ilia name to any paper or instrument ; one who contrib- 
utes to any undertaking. 

SDb'scrIpt, n. lavbaenptunif h.] Anything underwritten. 
Bentley, 

8vb-scr1p'ti0N, «. Taobaertptw, It.] Act of subscribing; 
that which is subscribed , something underwritten ; con- 
sent or attestation given by signature ; a contribution to 
any undertaking. [tSubmission: Shak.] 

8Db-s£c'tiqn, n, [aub and aectto^ L.] A subdivision of a 
larger section ; a section of n section. Dtet. 
atJB-sfic'V-TlVE, a. [suba^catif, Pr., from aubaeguor, L.] 
Poliowing in train. Cotgrave. 

8DB-s£M'}-TdNE,« n. (JIfua.) The leading note or sharp 
seventh of the scale. Brande. 

80B-a£p'TV-PLE, (sub-s€p't«^-pl) a. [su> and aeptupluOf 
L.1 Containing one of seven parts. WUktna. 
S£b's£-qu£nce, n. [aubaeqvm-t L.] State of being subse- 
quent , consequent. 

SOB's^-QUfiBT-CV, n. Same as aubaequence. OreenhdL 
SDb^S£-Qu£nt, a. [Fr. , avbaeguenay L.j Following in 
train ; not preceding ; posterior; consequent. 
SDb'8E-Qu£nt-LY, od. At a later time ; so as to follow. 
Svb-s£rve', (Bvb-sbrvO v. a. [aubaervio, L.l f t. •ubscryxd ; 
pp. sUBsaaViiro, sObsertko.] To be subservient to ; to 
promote ; to help forward ; to serve in subordination ; to 
serve instrumentally. Milton. Southey. — ** To aubaerve 
the interests of a party.’* N. Hall. 

SvB-sKR'vj-fiNCE, ) n. State of being subservient ; instru- 
6vB-8£R'vi-fiN-c¥y i mental fitness, use, or operation. 
8vb-s£b'V|-£nt, a. [su^seroten^, L.] Serving under ; sub- 
ordinate ; helpfiil , instrumentally useful. 

SCB-sfis^8}LE,* a, {BoL) Having veiy short foot-stalks. 


Brown, 

SDb-8£x'tv-ele, a, [sub and aextupluaj L.] Containing one 
part of six. Wdkina. 

Svb-sIde’, V. n. [aubaidoy L ] [i subsided ; pp. subsidibo, 
SUBSIDED.] To settle or tend downwards , to sink to the 
bottom, as lees ; to sink ; to fhli to rest ; to abate , to 
intermit. — It is commonlv used of one part of a com- 
pound, sinking in the Whole. 

SyB-sPD£NCE, In. Actof subsiding or sinking; tendency 
SvB-«Pd£N-OV, ) downwards, Arbuihnot, 
IISyB-slD'j-VEJ-i'yi od- In a subsidiary manner. 

SyB-slD'l-A-RY, [ 8 vb- 8 ld' 9 -g-ry, P. J. Jo. f syb-Bld'yg ry, 
8. K F. K. Sm. f syb-sld’y-a-r? or svb-sld'jy-g-ry, fT.] a. 
faubaidiaire, Fr. ; aubaidiarittOy L.] Aiding; assisting , 
^rnishing supplies : assistant ; brought in aid. ArbuthnoL 
ySvB-alDMvKY) *• An assistant. Hammond, 

BDB'si-DiZE) n. 0 . [i. subsidized : pp^ subsidiziito, subsi- 
dized.] To furnish With a subsi^ ; to stipulate to pay 
money to (br senrioes, Buhardaom. 

0£b'81-x>Y, *• fsaWds, Ft, ; anbaiddasmy L.] Pecuniary aid 
granted by one government to another in pursuance of a 
treaty for aerticea : peeuiHaiy aaalstance or grant ; a tax. 
B0B-8I•W^ (silb-sfnO u.o. [auboignoy L. ; oonbaignor, old Pr.J 


[i. subsicked; pp, suasionmo, duasioRBo.] To sign 
under ; to subscnbe. Camahm, 

SOB-aio-Nl^TiQB, fs. fanbaignaUOf Ii.1 Act of tignini 
under. Shelden, [r.] 

S&B Sf-ziff^Tf-dy* (8p-ldn'shp-fi) J[L.1 “In ailence;’* 
without any notice being taken/ Jiamtiton, 

SVB-alST', V, n, [aubaiatery Fr.| aubatato, L.J [i subsisted ; 
pp. SUBSISTING, SUBSISTED.! To cxist ; to be ; to have 
existence; to continue; to nave means of living; to be 
maintained ; to inhere. 

SyB-slST^, V. a. To f^od ; to maintain. Addiaon, 
SyB-slsT'ENCE, n. [aabaiatancey Fr.] Act of subsisting; 
that wtiicli subsists; inherence; real being; means of 
support ; maintenance , living ; livelihood ; sustenance ; 
support. 

Sy n-sisT'EN-CYi B. Same as auftsMtence. OlanviUe. 
8VB-sisT'£NT, a. [subaiatciisy L.] Having subsistence or 
real lieing, existing , inherent. 

SDb’soil,* n. A layer of earth or soil under another. Brande. 
SDb'soil-PloOoh'ino,* n. The operation of plounhing 
deep, or of turning up the subsoil, or substratum, by the 
use of a peculiar sort ot plough. Farm, Eacy, 
SOb'sq-l-^-ry,* a. Being under the sun. Browne, [R.] 
S0b-8p£'cie§,* »• A subordinate species. Dempier. 
SOb'stance, n. [Fr. ; aubatantiay L.] That which is sub- 
sibtent or has real being, as distinct from that which has 
only metaphysical existence ; that which supports acci- 
dents ; something substantial ; essential part; something 
real, not imaginary ; something solid or palpable : body ; 
corporeal nature, wealth: property, means of lif& 
Svb-8tXn'TI4lL, (s^ib-stdn'shal) a. {aabatantiely Pr.] Ro- 
lating to substance; having substance; containing the 
essential part , real ; actually existing ; solid ; not merely 
seeming , corporeal ; material , comprising the essential 
part, strong; stout, bulky; responsible; moderately 
wealthy ; worthy of confidence. 

SyB-8TAN-Ti-AL'l-TY, (syb-stan-sh^-ftl'y-t?) »• The state of 
being substantial ; corporeity : materiality. OlanviUe. 
SyB-sTAN'Ti^-IZE,* V. a. To make substantial. Dr. 
Reeder. [R.] 

SyB-STAN'Ti^ir-Ly. ad. In a substantial manner; in sub- 
stance ; by including the substance or essential part ; 
truly; solidly; really. 

Svb-stAn'ti^l-n£s 8, n. State of bring substantial ; flrra- 
uess , strength , substantiality. Wotton. 

SyB-STAN'Ti^Li^, (s^b-stan'sh^lz) n. pi. Essential parts, 
Ayltffe. 

Svb-stAn'tj-Ate, (syb-stiin'sh^-St) v, a. [i. subitanti- 
AiED, pp. iUBSTANTiATi NO, substantiated.] To make 
to exist. Ayliffe, To establish by proof or competent evi- 
dence ; to verify ; to prove. Smart. 

SDB'STAN-Ti-VjjJL,* a. Relating to, or like, a substantive. 
Latham* 

SCb'stan-tIve, n, [avbatantify Fr. ; aubatantivuMy L.] The 
name of any thing that exists, whether material or im- 
material. — (Oram.) That part of speech which denotes 
a aubatawe or aabjecty as distinguished from an attribute 
or predicate ; the name of any thing; a noun. 
SCb'stan-TIve, a. [aubatantivusy L.] Solid, depending 
only on itself. Bacon. Betokening existence , as, a verb 
aubatantivOy i. e., to bet — not adjective ; as, a noun aub» 
atantive. 

SCb'8t^n-tIve-lYj ad. As a substantive. 

SDb'sti-tOte, V a, [aubatUuery Fr. ; aubatitutuay L.] [i. 
substituted ; pp. substituting, substituted.] To put 
in the place of another ; to exchange , to change. 
SOB'sTi-tUTE, n. laubatituty Fr.] One placed by another 
to act with delegated power ; one acting or put in place 
of another; a person or thing substituted. 
SDb-sti-tC'tiqn. n. [Fr.J Act of substituting ; state of 
being substituted ; the replacing of one thing by another ; 
that which is substituted. 

SCB-STi-T0'Ti9N-AL,*a. Implying substitution ; supplying 
the place of another. RusseU. {Rev. 

SOB-STj-TO'ripN-^L-LY,* ad. By way of substitution. E(L 
SCb-stj-tO'tiqn-a-RYi*' Relating to, or making, substi- 
tution ; substitutional. Dr, J. Pye Smith. 
SDb-stj-tO'TIVE,* a. Furnishing a substitute. Wtlkina, 
Svb-8TrXct^, V, a. [soubstrairey Fr. ; eubtrahOy L.] To de- 
duct. Barrow. See Subtract. 

Svb-STRAc'TIQN, n. [aubstractiony old Pr.] {Law) The act 
of taking away, withdrawing, or withholding, as of 
rights, legacies, or rents. Blackatone. See Bubiraction 
SCb'strAte,* 71. A substratum. Dr. Good, 

S &B- 8 TX a' Tir jTy n. [L.] pi. auBSTXATA. A stratum lying 
under another stratum ; a subsoil , a basis ; a foundation. 
SGb-strCc'tiqN, n. [auhatruetioy U] An under-building. 
BOb-strOo^tvRZ} (s&b-strfikt’yvr) n. [aub and atructarot 
li.] A foundation ; an isRder-building* Hama. 
S 0 b- 8 Z?^lar, a. laub and at^uay L.] Noting a line under 
the style of a dial. Moxon, 

SDb'style,* n. (DutUing) The straight line fonmd by 
the intersection of the rape of the dial with the perpen- 
dicular (done which passes through the |(&omon. Brande, 
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«. (Okmu) A sabstancft not onlte ft ttil- I 
phttto on ftccount oi its hnviog on oxcom of tbo Immo* 
Jirfltuts* 

6VB-ftt}L'T|vn, a. Same M suhsultorjf. Bp. Bftrkelep. [B.] 
tS0B'8VL>Tp-]i[-LY« od. By fits , by starts. Bao«n, 

orBvn-BVh'TQ-RTf. {itfib'svUyr>9, 8. W, 
E, F. } syb-sBl'tyr-^, P. J. K. 8m. Hi. Wb.] a. [siti^ultas, 
L.] Bounding; moving by starts. Abo. Ifort, [r.] 

** Mr. Sheridan is the only ortnodpist who has ac- 
cented this word on the first syllable, as 1 have done ; for 
Dr. Johntion, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Barclay, Penning, 
Bailey, and Entick, accent the second, lu companion, 
desultory, is accented on the first pliable by Mr. Sheri- 
dan, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Nares, Mr. Smith, and Penning, 

t atid by J. F. E.Ja. K. Snt R. JVb . ,] but on the second by 
>r. Ash, Dr. Kcnrick, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, 
Buchanan, Builuy, and Entick. As these two words 
must necessarily be accented alike, we see Dr. Johnson 
and Fenniug [also J. JT. 8m. H, IV b.] are inconsistent. 
But, though the majority of authorities are against me in 
both these words, I greatly mistake if analogy is not 
clearly on my side.” Walker. 
tSVB-sUME', V. n. [sai and sumo, L.] To assume by con- 
sequence. Hammond. 

SOB-xAN'fjlBNT, n. {Owm.) The part of the axis of a curve 
intercepted between the tangent and the ordinate. 
SOb-tab-ta'rB-^n,* a. Being under Tartarus. Pope. 
BVB-xkND^ V. a. [su6 and Undo, L.] [i. iubtbndsd *, prp. 
SUBTENDING, ■UDTsifDSD.J To stretch or extend under j 
to reach or run along under, as a line. 

Svb-t£nse', n. [Vtf^ and Unsua, L.] The chord of an arc. 
SDB-TkP'jfD,* a. Tepid in some degree. Smart. 

BUb'tj^r^ [L.] a Latin preposition signifying uader; 

equivalent to suft, as a prefix. 

8VB-TkR'FLV-:^'NT, 1 a, {eubterfluo^ L.] Flowing or run- 
SuB-TliR'FLV-oDs, ( ning under. Bailey, [a.] 
SDb't?R-fC 9E, n. [Fr. ; aubter and /ug-io, L.J A shift j an 
evasion ; a trick , a quirk , an artifice. 

BDb'tj^r-rAne, n. [aabterram^ old Fr.] A subterraneous 
structure , a room under ground. Bryant. 
fSDB-T^IB-RA'NJp-AL, a. Same as aubterranean. Beyle. 
S0B-TBft-ftA'N^-;^N, I a. {sub and tsrra, L. , subUrrande^ 
SDB-TijlR-RA'Njp-O&s, { Fr.] Being under the earth ; be- 
ing under the surface of the earth , placed below the sur- 
face. 

tSOB-T^R-RXK'l-TYtft. A place under ground. Brovme. 
fSCB'TBB-RA-NV, H. That which lies under the earth. Bacon. 
tSCB'T^B-RA*NY, a. Subterranean. Bacon. 
JsDb'ti^R-rene,* o. Subterranean. J. Tavlor. 

SOB'TfLE, (sfib'tjl) [sub'til, S. W. J. E. P. Jo. Sm. ; sttytil 
or sdt'tl, P.'jr.J a. [aubtilf Fr.; sufttdw, L.] Thin , not dense , 
not gross ; nice ; fine ; delicate ; not coarse , piercing ; 
acute ; — cunning , artful; — in this sense it is now com- 
monly written subtle. See Subtle. 

8Cb't}L£-ly, od. In a subtile manner; thinly; finely. 
SOB'TfLE-Nkss, n. State of being subtile. 
tSya-TlL'l-ATE, [syb-ni'yat, S. W. F. Ja. K . ; syb-tll'^-at, 
P. J.] V. a. To make thin or subtile. Harvey. 
tSt;B-Tll4-l-A^TipN, n. Act of making subtile. Boyle. 
SVB-TlL'j-Ty.* n. Same as mbtxlty. Smart. 
SfiB-TfL-l-ZA'TipN, n. Act of subtilizing ; refinement. 
SCfl'TlL-iZE, fsub'til-Iz, S. W. E. Ja. K. Sm . ; sut'tl-Iz or 
sub't(l-Iz, Aj V. a, [auitdwcr, Fr.] fi. subtilized j pp. 
SUBTILIZING, subtilized.] To make thin , to make less 
gross or coarse ; to refine ; to spin into useless niceties. 
SOB'TIL-IZE, V. n. To refine too much in argument ; to use 
refinement. Dtgby. 

BDb'T}L-TY, n. [aubtHUiy Fr.] Thinness , fineness ; nicety, 
refinement: — cunning, artifice. See Subtlett. 
B0bt'i.e, (siit'tl) a. Sly , artful , cunning ; crafty ; wily ; 
acute. SubUle and subtle are often confounded with 
each other both in orthography and pronunciation, and 
also in the sense of acute ; as, u “ subtle reosoner,” or a 
“ subtde reasoner.” j 

20- “ This word and subtile have been used almost in- 
discriminately to express very different senses, as may 
be seen in Johnson , but, as custom has adopted a differ- 
ent spelling and a dififerent pronunciation, it is to be pre- ; 
sumed it has not been without reason. That the first 
sense of the word, meaning ^e, acute, &c., should ex- 
tend itself to the latter, meaning sjy, arifiU, dec., is not to 
be wondered at, as words have a tendency to fall into a 
bad sense ; witness knave, vtllatn, dec. , but, if custom has 
marked this difference of sense by a difilerence of spell- 
iug and pronunciation, it should seem to be an effort of | 
nature to preserve precision in our ideas. If these obser- ! 
vat ions are just, the abstracts of these words ought to be i 
kept as distinct as their concretes : ftom subtile ought to 
be formed subidty^ and firom subtle, subtlety ; the b being 
heard in the two firsL and mute in the two last.” Walker. 
8Pbt'le-n£s 8,* (s&rU-nds) n. Ciuality of being subtle. 


SBbt'lb-tYj* (sttt'tW^) a. Artfhlnesf ; cunning; slynem 
SCBT^LYi (sut'^) ad. Slyly ; artftilly ; eanningly ; craftily 


8VB-TmJl0T^ « ft. [sftbSrftctus JLl [i. swaTaAorifti pp 
•ubteactino, subtraoted.] To take a tmaller quantity 
or number from a greater *, to deduct ; to withdraw part 
from the rest. — Sometimes written suUtraet, which see. 
Svb-TbXot^BB, n. One who subtracts. 

SyB-TRXo'TipN, u. Act of subtracting; act of taking one 
number mr quantity from another, in order to find the dif- 
ference ; deduction. See Substbaction. 

SOB'TBd-HfiND, n. [subtrakendum, L.] {Brith.) A number 
which is to be subtracted from a larger number, called the 
minuend. 

SliB-TBl'pjD,* a. (Bot.) Trifid in some degree. Smart. 
SOb-TRIp'le, (-trlp'pl) a. [Fr. ; sub and tnplus, L.] Con- 
taining a third, or one part of three, or having the ratio of 
lto3. WdHns. 

SOb-trXp'L|-oatz,* a. Noting the ratio of the cube root. 
Crabb. 

SVB-TRfiDE%* V. a. To insert or place under. Dublin Rev. 
SOb-tO'TPR, n. A subordinate tutor. Burnet. 
SO'bv-LATE,* a. (Bot.) Shaped like an awl. P. Cue. 
tSOB-VN-DX'Tipw, n. [sub and unda. L.] Flood. Huloet 
SDb'Urb, n. [suburbiumf L.] A district, territory, or vil- 
lage, without the walls of a city ; the out-part or confines 
or a city. 

SDB-tlRB'b^N,a. [suburboAus, L.] Relating to, or inhabiting, 
a suburb. 

SfiB'ijRBED, (-Urbd) a. Having a suburb. Careto. 
SDB-tlR^Bj-jtLE, a. Same as suburban. Warton. [r.] 
SOB-tiR'B)-AN, a. Same as suburban. Dryden, [r.] 
SOB-(lR-Bl-cX'R)-ANt a. [suburbicarhisy IaI Applied to 
those provinces of Italy which composed the ancient 
diocese of Rome. Barrov). 

SOb-va-bI'^’^ty,* b. a subordinate variety. P Cye. 
SDb-v£ne%* V . n. To come under, as a support or stay ; to 
happen. Warburton. 

tSOB-v^N-TX'N^-oOs, 0 . [subventoneus, L.] Addle; windy 
Brotone. 

SvB-vfiN'Tipif, n. [Fr.] Act of coming under ; the act of 
I supporting ; aid. Stackhouse. 

' |SvB-vfeRSE% ». a. [subversuey L.] To subvert. Speruer. 
SvB-vfiB'sipN, n- [Fr. \.subversusy L.] Act of subverting; 

overturn ; overthrow ; ruin , destruction. 
SvB-vfeR'SIpN-A-BV,* a. Destructive; subverting. Ch. Ob. 
Svb-v£r's;v£, a . Tending to subvert, destructive. 
SVB-VkRT', V . a. [subvertir, Fr. ; subvert^ L.] [i. subteiit- 
ED ; pp. SUBVERTING, SUBVERTED.] TO overthrow ; to 
overturn; to destroy; to turn upside down; to invert; 
to reverse ; to corrupt. 

SyB-vteRT'ipR, B. One who subverts ; a destroyer. 
SyB-vkRT'l-BLE,* a. That may be subverted. Smith. 
Sf)B-woRK'?R, (-wiirk'^r) n. A subordinate worker. 
80c-C£-DX'Njy-oGs, a. [sweedaneusy L.] Supplying the 
place of something else : substitutional. Brotone. 
Suc-cjp^DA'Nip-ilMy n. [L.] pi. L. sHc-cb-dA'njic-A t 
Eng. (rarely) sGc-C£-dA'n]^-dm^. That which takes the 
place of something else ; a substitute. 

Syc-c££D', V . n. [suceddery Fr. ; snccedo, L.] [i. succeed- 
ed , pp. SUCCEEDING, SUCCEEDED.] To coiBe ID place of 
another; to follow in order: — to obtain one’s wish: to 
have success , to terminate an undertaking in the desired 
effect , to have a good result, effect, or issue ; to he pros- 
perous ; to issue well or ill. [fTo sounder cover. Dryden.] 
Syc-CEfiD', V. a. To follow ; to be subsequent or conse- 
quent to : — to prosper; to make successful. Dryden. 
Syc-c££D'ER, n. One who succeeds , successor. 
Syc-c££D'iNGi,*p. a. Following, coming after. 
Syc-cftN'TpR,* n. (Afiw.) A bass singer in a concert. Crabb. 
Syc-efess', n. [suceis, Fr. ; successusy L.] The issue or ter- 
ininatioD of any affair ; always understood as a desired is- 
sue, unless qualified by another word, as bad or ill success t 
prosperity : good fortune; luck. [tSuccession. ^lOTiser.} 
Syc-c£ss'FuL, a . Haviug success ; prosperous ; happy ; 
fortunate ; lucky. 

Syc-cfess'FfiL-LV, ad. Prosperously ; luckily; fortunately. 
Syc-ckss'FOL-Nfiss, n. State of being successful. 
Syc-cts'sipN, (suk-sfish'yn) n. [Fr. ; successto, L.] Act of 
succeeding, or of following in order ; that which follows or 
succeeds, consecution ; a series of things or persons fol- 
lowing one another in order , a lineage , an order of de- 
scendants; power or right of succeeding. — Apostolical 
succesaiony (TheoL) ** The uninterrupted succession of 
priests in the church, by regular ordination, from the 
first commission given by Christ to the apostles, and 
recorded in the G^pels, down to the present day. And 
the doctrine of * the apostolical successlou,’ as U ui prop- 
erly called, means the belief that the clergy, so regularly 
ordained, have a commission ftom Ood to jneach the gos- 
pel, administer the sacraments, and guide the church ; 
that through their ministration only we can derive the 
grace which is communicated by the sacraments. It fol- 
lows, of course, that those sects of Christians which 
have no succession (having seceded (Vom Romanism 
without retaining ministers re^larly ordained, or hav- 
ing subsequently interrupted the succession, that is, aU 
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IProtMtant bodtet, except tiie eburch of Bagland) have, 
properly apeakipg, neither church nor lacrainetita, aiaoe 

they p oa eew po upoeuriical authority, The church 

of Eofland doea not aArm thie doctrine In her Articlea ; 
and the language of Art. 19, although not excluding it, 
ie plainly not aucb as would have been used by framen 
who wished to inculcate it.** j^raade. — Loto ef sueeMston^ 
(Law) the law or rule according to which the succession 
to the property of deceased individuals is regulated 
flVC-cfis'siQN-^kii^ a. Relating to succession; implying 
succession. JEc. Ree. 

Svc-cfi8'sipN-^L-l.v,* ad. By way of succession. Ec. 
Reo. 

Syc-cfis'sipN-lST,* n. One who adheres to succession. Ec. 
Rev. 

Svc-cfts'sjVE, o. [suecMstf, Fr.] Following in order; un- 
interru^d ; continuous ; consecutive ; alternate. 
Syc-cfta'sjVE-Ly, ad. [euceesewementf Fr.] By succession ; 

in a series ; one after another. 

Svc-cfis'sjVE-Nfiss, ». State of being successive. Rale. [R.] 
Syc-c&ss'L^as, a. Unlucky ; unfortunate. Heyltn. 
Syc-cfiss'Lyss-LV, ad. Without success. Todd. 
Byc-cfiss'L^ss-Nfiss, u. Unauccessfulness. Boyle, 
Svo-cfts'spR, [syk-sfis'yr, P. J. Jo. K. Sm. fVh. } sfik'sys- 
yr, S. E, F . ; suk'sys-ur or syk-sSs'yr, fV. /t] n. [jiwocsj- 
sear, Fr. ; sMccMsorf L.] One who foUows in the place or 
character of another; correlative to predecessor. Sidney. 

J)Or “ This word is not unfrequently pronounced with 
tile accent on the second syllable, as if it were formed 
from suuess; but this accentuation, though agreeable to 
its Latin original, has, as in confessor^ yielded to the pre- 
vailing power of the English ante^nultimate accent. 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Bhendan, Mr. Elphmston, and Entick 
accent this word on the first syllable ; and Dr. Ash, Dr. 
Eenrick, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, and Bailey, 
on the second : Barclay and Penning give both, but pre- 
fer tlie first ; Mr. Scott gives both, and prefers the second : 
hut, from the opinion that is foolishly gone forth, that we 
ought to accent words as near the beginning as possible, 
there is little doubt that the antepenultimate accent will 
prevail.” Walker. — ” This is one of the words over 
which fashion now relaxes its sway in favor of the 
more consistent accentuation,” [syc-cfiss'pr.] Smart. 
fiVC-clD'v-otis,* a. Ready to fall. Smart. 
fiyo-ClF^J^R-oOs,* a. Yielding sap. Smart. 
Byc-clN^^-BilDE,* n. (Chem.) A substance obtained from 
succinic acid and ammonia. P. Cyc. 
fiOc'Cf-NATE,* n. (Chem.) A salt formed of succinic acid 
and a base. Brands. 

Svc-cTnct', (syk-singkt') a. [Fr. ; succinctus^ L.] [Tucked 
or girded up , having the clothes drawn up to disengage 
the legs. MtUon,] Short, concise , brief; summary , com- 
pendious. 

Bvc-cInct'lv, (syk-slngkt'ly) ad. Briefly ; concisely. 
Byc-clNCT^N^ss, (syk-singkt'nys) n. Brevity ; concise- 
ness. 

Syc-clN'jc,* a. (Chem.) Derived fVom amber. Brands. 
Sfjc'ciN-lTE,* 71. (Mm.) An amber-colored garnet. Brands. 
B&c'cj-NoDs,* o. Relating to amber. Ure. 

S&c'Cf-JX&jUj* n. [L.] (Min.) Amber. Crabb. 

SOC^CQR, V. a. [secounrf Fr. ; succurro, L.J [lsuccorbo; 
pp. aucooRiifo, SUCCORED.] To help; to assist in difficul- 
ty or distress , to relieve ; to aid ; to cherish. 

BCc'cpa, %. [secourSf Fr.J Aid; relief, person or thing 
that aids. 

S0c'cpR-¥R, n. One who succors ; a helper. 
B&c'cqr-l£ss, a. Wanting relief ; void of help. 
fiPc'CQ-HYy n* [cichoriumf L.] A plant ; the wild endive or 
chiccory. 

SDc'cp-tXsh,* II. Food made of green maize and beans 
boiled: — the name and the thing are derived from the 
Indians. J. W. Gibbs. 

8&o'ov-S4f n. [L.] A kind of female demon. Mir. for 
Mag. 

S&c^ov-B&Syn, [L.] A kind of demon. Ifar^uT^Ti. 
BDo'cV'iiA,* «• (Me^) A bare axis or cylinder with staves 
on it to move it round. Pranets. 

B0c^cV'L£nc£, I n. State of being succulent ; Juici- 
BDo'cV-iifiN-cv» i newj »» of plants. 

B0c^CV-l£nt, o. [Fr. ; sueculentusf L.] Moist; ftill of 
Juice ; fiesby ; juicy, as a plant. 

a. Succulent. Fti. Qtc. Rev. 

SyoofiHB^, V. 71. [auecumboy L.; succomber, Fr.l [i. stro- 
ouMtxo ; pp. sDcctTMBiRa, ttjcouiiBED.] To yield ; to lub- 
mit; to sink under. 

fiOo-ova-sX^TlpN, n. [aueeusaatio, low L.] A trot; succus- 
•ioB. Browns. 

Syo-cfiB^BiPN, (sykokfish^yn) it. [aueeuaaio. L.] Act of 
■baking. — (Jued.) A shaking or the buoy or nervous 
parU by ■timulants. JShrbntknoL 
Boca, a. A pron. Of that kind ; of the like kind ; the same 
that ; the same : noting a person or thing. It is fre- 
quently followea by as t and it becomes a lannoun by 
the ellipsia of a substantive ; as, “ HelpsueA as need help.** 


book, V. 0. [simm, Bax. ; anga, sueliMi, L. ; sussr. Fir.] 
[i snoxEB ; pp, suoxiiro. sucruo.] To draw in with tha 
mouth ; to draw milk firom with the mouth ; to dnw 
or drain ; to imbibe ; to inhale* 
book, V. n. To draw the breast ; to draw ; to hnUbe. 
SOcK, 71 . Act of sucking ; milk ftom the breast. — [mmsos, 
L.] Juice. Ward. 

SOcK'i^R, 71. [sMceur, Fr.} He or that which mioks ; the 
embolus or pbton of a pump, or of a steam-engine; n 
pipe through which anv thing is sucked : — a piece of wet 
leather : — a shoot of a plant growing fVoin the main stock 
or root : — a fish that Rdheres to rocu ; also a river-fish. 
SOcK'ER,* V. a. To deprive of suckers. FkUer. 

SOcK'^T, 71. A sweetmeat to be dissolved in the mouth. 
SDck'ino-BPt'tle, n. A bottle which to oHudren sup- 
plies the want of a pap. Locke. 

SDck'ino-FIsh,'*' Tt. A lump-fish, a clumsy-ehaped animal ; 
a sucker. Booth, 

S&CK'L^(suk'k1) V. a. [i. svcxlbd;jiP. suokliko, t«pK^ 
LSD.] To nurse at the breast. 
fSDcK'LE, (siik'kl) 7L A teat , a dug. Sir T. Eirbart. 
S0ck'l{NO, 7L a young creature yet fed by the pap; a 
babe. ^ 

SOo^TipN, TL [«uceum, or suettos, Fr.] Act of sucking ; act 
of raising lioMids through a tube by means of a piston. 
Syo-Td'Ri-^L,'* 0 . Adapted to sucking; living by suck- 
ing. P. Cyc. 

Syc-T6'Ri-^if,* a. (IcA.) A cartilaginous fish. Brands* 
Syc-To'Ri-oDs,* a. Same as suctorial, Kirby. 
fBu^n^L-RY, 71. [sudanumy L.] A napkin or handkerchief. 
Wicliffe. 

fSy-DX'TipN, n. [sttdo, L.] Act of sweating ; sweat. Bai- 

ley. 

SO'Di^-Tp-RY,* a. Sweating ; perspiring. Smart. 
Su'DA^Tp-Ry, 7L [sttdo, L.J A hot-house ; sweating-bath. 
Herbert. 

SCd'di^n, a. [sotidatTi, Fr. ; sodsHy Sax.] Happening with- 
out previous notice ; coming unexpectedly ; unexpected ; 
not anticipated ; hasty ; precipitate. 
tB0D'D]^N,7t. An unexpected time or occurrence ; ■uriH'ise. 

Wotton. — On a auddsny suddenly ; unexpectedly. 
SttD'D£N-LY, ad. In a sudden manner; unexpectedly. 
SOd^d^n-m&ss, 7l State of being sudden ; unexpected- 
ness. 

Su-DP-rIf'|C, a. [sudorifiguSy Fr. ; sudor and/bcio, L.] Pro- 
ducing or causing sweat , sweating. 

SO-Dp-RlF'ic, n, A medicine promoting sweat. jSrbutk^ 
not. 

fSO'DpR-pOs, a. [sudoTy L.] Consisting of sweat. 
Browne. 

SC'DRjiy* n. The fourth caste among the Hindoos, com- 
prehending mechanics and laburers. P. Cyc. 

S0»^, 71. vl. Water impregnated with soap, a lixivium of 
soap and water. — To be in the sudsy to be in difficulty. 
SOe, (su) V. a. [^lore, Fr.] [u sued ; pp. •ciwo, sued.] To 
prosecute by law ; to gain by legal procedure : — to follow ; 
to ensue. — (Falconry) To clean the beak, as a hawk. — 
To sue out, to petition fur, and take out or obtain, as a 
writ or a pardon. 

SGe, V. 71. To beg ; to entreat , to petition. 

SG^yNT,* a. Even ; smooth ; plain , regular. Jenningn, 
[Provincial in England, and in some parts of New 
England.] 

SO'ENT-Ey, ♦ oii. Evenly; smoothly; regularly. Palmer, 
tSO'ER, 71. One who sues ; a suitor. Lord. 

[old Fr.] A hard fat situated about the lotns and 
kidneys, as of the ox or sheep. 

80'et-y, a. Consisting of suet; resembling suet. Sharp. 
SDf'fER, V. a. [son^tr, Fr. , aufiroy L.] [i. tuPFERKD ; pp. 
suFPERiifo, BUFFERED.] To bear , to undergo, to feel 
with sense of pain ; to endure ; to support ; not to sink 
under , to be affected by ; to be acted upon ; — to allow ; 
to permit , tosusUin ; to tolerate ; to admit ; not to hinder. 
SDf'fer, r tl To undergo pain, inconvenience, or punish- 
ment , to be HI want or distress. 

SGf'#eR~a-ble, a. That may be suffered ; endurable ; 
tolerable. 

SOF'FER-A-BLE-Nfiss, 71. Tolerableness. Scott. 
SOF'FEiu^-Bi.y, ad. Tolerably, so as to be endured* Kd- 
dison. 

SCp'fer-XRCE, tl [souffrancCy Fr.] Pain ; inconvenience ; 
misery : — patience ; moderation : — toleration ; permis- 
sion , not hinderance. 

SDP^FER-¥Ry n. One who suffers or endures ; one who per- 
mits or allows. 

SDf'fer-IRci, 7l Act of enduring ; distress ; pain ■u^ 
fered. 

SOF'PER-TN»-Ly, ad. With pain or sufirering. 

SVF-Fit^R'» (svf-flBO [aitf-flx'y 8, W. P. J. E. F.Jd. 8m, 
syf-fis', K. — See Slcbifice.J «. n. [svffirSy Fr. ; awfieio, 
L.] [i. SUFFICED J pp. SUFriOlKG, lUFFICXO.] Iq be 

enough ; to be sufficient ; to be equal to the end or puc, 
pose. 

SyF-FlcE^ (svf-fXxO V. 0 . To satisfy ; to be sufficient for. 
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(•vf n. Saffid«ncy. fTatU. [k.] 

SVM1"0I9]M)Y« m. [auffisatM^ Pr.l Stale 

ef^tiehif auffieient ; state of being adequate to the end 
proposed ; qualificntioii ; competence j enough ; supply 
equal to want , adequacy. 

Bv»-Fr'oi?KT, (aijif-flsh'^nt) a. [eq/JE«pit, Fr. ; 

In] Equal to an end, adequate, Enough; competent, 
not deficient ; qualified by fortune or otherwise. 

BVF-rF'ci^NT-Ly, (syf-f Ish'^nt-I?) ad. To a sufficient de- 
gree. 

SVF-Fl^'fNG,* (syf-flz'jng) p. a. Affording enough. 

SVF-Fi^'lNG-Nfisa,* (s.if-fIz')ng>nSa) n. The quality of 
being su/ficient, or of affording satisfaction. Coleridge. 

^S(^F'Ff~i^ANCEy (sfif T^-zUns) n. [Pr.] Excess ; plenty. 
Spenser. 

BDf^fIx,* n. A letter or syllable added at the end of a 
word , an affix. P. C^c. 

StJF-FiX',* V. a. [t. SUFFIXED ; pp. SUFFIXIMO, suprixso.] 

To add, as a leUe 4 ^ or 8> liable. Smart. 

ISvf-flXm'i-nate, V. a. [aq^lamwo, L.] To stop ; to stay; 
to impede. Barrow. 

♦Svf-flate', V. a. L.] To blow up. Ptuley. 

SVF-FLA'TIQN, n. [suffiutWy L,' Act of blowing up. Coles. 

SCf'fq-cATE, o. a. [svffoquer, Fr. j svffoco. L.J [t. suffo- 
cated , pp. suFFocATiixo. si'FFocATED.] To choKo by ez- 
clusion or interception of air ; to stifle , to smother. 

tSDF^FQ-C^TE, a. Choked, suffocated. SAak. 

8Df/f<?^At-|NG,*p. 0 . Tending to suffocate ; stifling. 

SDf'F9-cAt-|NO-LV,* ad. So as to suffocate. 

8Df-fq-cA'TI 9M, fi. [Pr.l The act of suffocating; state of 
being suffocated ; a choking. 

BDf'fq-cA-tIve, a. Tending to suffocate or choke, wdr- 
buthnot. 

Svf-fOs^sion, (sqf-f Ssh'qn) n. [suffitssiOf L.] Act of un- 
dermining. Bp. Hall, 

SCf'FR^l-gXn, n. [suffragant^ Fr. ; suffraganntSy L.] A 
bishop, considered as subject to liis inetro{)olitan, as 
every bishop is said to be a suffragan relatively to the 
archbishop of his province ; an assistant bishop, or one 
who is not a metropolitan. Barlow. 

BflF^FR.^-GXN,* a. Suburainate , assisting: — applied only 
to a bishop as assisting bis metropolitan, .^ih. 

BOf'frx-gXn-suIp,* n. The sUtion of suffragan. Fvi- 
ler. 

fSflF'FRA-GXNT, a. [suffragans, L.] Assisting ; suffragan. 
Bp. Hall. 

fSDF^FR^-GlNT, ft. An assistant, a suffragan. Bp. Tay- 
lor. 

fSOF'FRA-oATE, V. n. [suffragor, L.] To vote with j to 
agree with. Hale. 

•fSOF'FRA-GA-TQ^ ft. [suffmgator, L.] A favorer ; a help- 
er by vote. Bp. Felton. 

BDf'FRX^E, n. [Pr. ; suffira^iam, In] A vote ; a vote at an 
election ; the right of voting , voice given on a contro- 
verted point ; united voice of a congregation in prayer. 

fSVF-FRXG'|N-oDs, a. [suffrage, L.] Of the knee-joint of 
beasts. Browns. 

SVF-frC^T}-core,* a. (Bot) Noting a plant that is not 
properly a shrub nor an herbaceous pl.int, as the lavender. 
Brande. 

BVF-FR0^Ti-cot)8,* a. Shrubby underneath , partly shrub- 
by } suffruticose. Smart. 

SVF-F0'M|-GATE,* V. a. [u SUFFUMIOATED ; pp. SUFFUMI- 

oATiifG, SUFFUMIOATED.J Tu apply fumes or smoke under 
or witbin. Smart. 

BVF-FtJ-Mi-Gi'Tipir, n. [Fr. j suffanugo, L.] Act of suffu- 
migating. Bacon. 

fSvF-Ffl'HipE, [syf-ftl'mij) n. [suffitmigo, L.] A medical 
fume. Harvey. 

BVF-fO§E', (syf-faz') V. a. ^affasns, L.] [i. suffused , pp. 
suFFUsiifo, SUFFUSED.] To Spread over with something 
expansible, as with a vapor or a tincture. 

SVF-Fif'SipN, (suf-fQ'zhyn) n. [Fr.] The act of suffusing ; 
that which is suffused. 

Stl'Ff,* n. f pi, Stl*Fi9. A sort of contemplative, oriental 
Mussulman monk, devoted to a contemplative life: — 
written also SqfL De Sacy. See Sofi. 

Stt'r|?M,* ft. Brande, See Sofism. 

SflG, ft. [sugo, L.] A small kind of worm. Walton. 

SCG'Xit, (shflg'sir; n. [sucre, Fr. , saccar, Ar.] A sweet sub- 
stance ; a constituent of many plants, but especially the 
native salt of the sugar-cane, obtained by pressing out 
the Juice and evaporating it : — a term applied to some 
chemical substances, as sugar of lead, or of milk. 

SCg'AR, (shag'^ir) V. a. [i. fDOARED ; pp. suoariwo, sua- 
ARED.J To impregnate or season with sugar : to sweeten. 

BOg^ar,* (shQg'fr; a. Belonging to, or made of, sugar. 
Scott. 

BOo^^r-bA'ki^r,* (shfig'fir-) n, A manufacturer of sugar. 
JUknsen. 

BOg'ar-cXv'dy, (8hfig>r-) n, dandy made of sugar; sug- 
ar candied or crystallized. 

BflG'Xfi^cANE,* ^sbQg'fir-) n. A saccharine reed, w cane, 
ftnm which sugar is obtained. McOtdheh, 


SOG^AB-BdOsE,* JshfifV'Mtts) n. A hetise for makteg or 
refining sugar. KMy. 

S0g'ab>l£ 88,« (shfig'ar-Ms) a. Having no sngRF* One- 

O * 

SOa^AK-i/dAF,* (shflg'9r4df) n, A conieid mass or kmf 
of refined sugar. Knox. 

S0o'Ah*MA-PLE,* (sbfig'ff-) n. A tree flrom whose sap 
sugar 18 made. Crahb. 

BOg’ae-ieill,* (shag^ar-mll) r. A mill for making sugar. 
Ure, 

S0o'AR-PF-I>fiAD,* n. An acetate of lead. Smart, 
SOg^ar-plDm,* n. A kind of sweetmeat. Maunder, 
S0g'aR-Y» (shfig'ar-?) a. Sweet , tasting of sugar ; fond of 
sugar. 

Sv-pks'cBNT, a. [sugeo, L.] Enabling to suck ; sucking. 
Palsy, 

IISvg-gBst', (apg-jSst' or syd-jfistO [sqg-J«st', W. P. J. F, 
R. Wb. f sud-j£8t', S. E. Ja. K. ^.] v. a. [suggero, sug- 
gestum, L.J [t. buogbited ; pp. sugoestitvo, suooBtTBD.] 
To hint ; to mtiinate ; to Insinuate good or ill ; to allude 
to ; to refer to ; to glance at. [fTo seduce ; to inform 
secretly. <SAaX.] 

IISVG-pEsT'BK, n. One who suggests. 
j|SVG- 9 &ST'ipN, (si^g-jSst^yun) n. [Fr.l Act of suggesting ; 

thing suggested ; hint ; intimation ; insinuation. 
(|SVG-pfis'TiVE,* a. Making suggestion. Abp. Whately, 
fSDG'piL, V. a. [suggUlo, L.1 To defame. Ahp. Parker. 

; tBOo^G|i.-L.XTE, (sag'J^-lat) V. a. [suggiUo, L.] To beat 
bincz and blue ; to make livid by a bruise. Wiseman, 

^ tSOo-qiL-LX^TipN, n. A black and blue mark ; a bruise. 
B0 ^{-ci-dal,*^ a. Relating to suicide ; partaking of suicide. 
BriL Ct^ 

Su'|-cI-dai*-LY>* od. In a suicidal manner. FVibsr. 
SO^I-cIde, n. fsuiadium, L.] The slayer or slaying of 
one»8 self; self-murder ; a self-murderer. 
SC-1 -cId'j-cai*»* «• Suicidal. Maunder, [r.] 

S&T [L.] (Logic) « Of his or its own lrind.»» 

Jenyns. 

t90'li.-LA<i>^E, (sQ'^-l^J) R* [eouillage, Fr.] Drain of filth. 
Wotton. 

SOWING,* p. from Sue. See Svb. 

tSO'lNG, R. [suer, Fr.l Act of soaking through. Bacon. 
S0IT, (sfit) R. [suite, Fr.] A set of the same kind ; a set of 
things correspondent to each other ; as, a suit of ctothes: 
— a prayer; petition, request; courtship; pursuit :»• 
consecution; series; retinue: suite, [^e Suite.]—. 
(Law) A prosecution of right before any tribunal ; as, 
a civil suit f a criminal suit , an action. — Suit-covenant, m 
covenant to sue at a certain court. — Suit-court, the court 
to which attendance is owed. — SuU-servtee, duty of feu- 
datories to attend the court of their lord. 

Suit, (sQt) r. o. [u suited , pp. suiting, suited.] To fit ; 
to adapt to , to be fitted to ; to liecome , to answer , to 
serve. Ihyden. [To dress , to clothe. SbaX.] 

SClT, u. Ti. To agree ; to accord. Milton. 

BOit-a-bIl'J-TV,* 71 . Suitableness. Ec. Rev. [R.] 
SOit'a-ble, (su't^-bl) a. Fit ; apt ; meet ; becoming ; 
agreeable. 

SOiT'A-BLE-Nfiss. TI. Fitness ; agreeableness. 

S0lT'A-Bi.y, ad. Agreeably , according to. 

Suite,* (sw5t) [sw6t, & W. J. F. K. &».] n. [Fr.] Conse- 
cution ; series ; a tram of followers ; regular set ; retinue ; 
company. Sidney. See Suit. 

SOlT^pR, (sil'tvr) n. One who sues ; a petitioner ; a sup- 
j)lic.int , a wooer ; a lover ; one who courts a mistress. 
Suit'r^ss, n. A femalu supplicant. Rowe. 

SDl^cate,* a. (ZooL) Having a surface deeply impressed 
with par^lel lines or furrows. Brande, 

80L'cAT-i;r), a. [sulcus, L.] Furrowed. Woodward, 

SDlk, v.n. 'fo be discontented , to be sullen ; to be morose. 

Todd. — To have the sulks, to be sullen. [Colloquial.] 
SrJL'K|-Ly, ad. In a snlkv manner; morosely. 
SOl'ki-nEss, n. Silent sullennesa ; moroseness. Oray. 
SDl'KY, a. Discontented , silently sullen , morose , sullen 
SOl'rv,* n, A two-wheoled carriage for a single person, 
drawn by one horse. W. Ency. 
tSDLL, n. A plough. Ainsworth. 

SOL'LipN, a. [solus, L.] Gloomily angiy and silent ; mo- 
rose ; splen'^tic ; obstinate ; gloomy ; dismal ; heavy ; 
dull : — mischievous ; malignant. Dnjden. 
tSOL^L^N, V. a. To make sullen. Feltham. 

S0l'l?n-lv, od. In a sullen manner ; gloomily. 
B0 l^i.^n-n£ss, R. State of being sullen , moroseness. 
BOl'li^n^, n. pi. Morose temper ; gloominess. Shak. 
t80i.'Ll-AGE, n. houUlage, Fr.] Pollution ; filth , stain of 
dirt ; foulness. Wotton. — Written also suUage and suliags 
S0l.'Ly, V, a, [souiller, Fr.J [t. sullied ; pp, sullyimo, 
SULLIED.] To soil , to tarnish ; to dirt ; to spot. 

SfiL^LY, n. Soil ; tarnish : spot. SAok. 

SDl'phate,* 7l (Chem. 6c Mm.) A salt formed of sulpha- 
nc acid and an oxidized base. Ure. 

Bi;l-phXt^|C,* a. Relating to sulphate. Brande, 
SfiL'PHlTB,* n. A salt compounded of aulpiuurooa acid and 
an oxidize base. Ure. 
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%, A aiit forai«4 ii¥ th« eonabiiMtioM ^ 
ft mlt with •n^itfMied hydrofen. Urt, 
80ir-PH9-a^HXp^|<8lNX,* «. (dbem.) A cryttalUsftble rab- 
Btance obtained fVom muitara-aead. Brtmde. 

OOL'puyn, (iSU&r) n. [L.1 A yellow, brittle mineral prod- 
uct, moet abundant in Tolcaalc regions ; brimstone. 
8 Dl^phv-R 4TE, ft. [nt^pXnrotics, L.] Of or belon^ng to 
sulphur ; of the color of sulphur. 

Stili'PHV-RXTE,* e. a. [i. iolfhuxatxd ; pp. •tri.PRURAT- 
iNo. suLPHT/aATKo.] To combine with sulphur ; to anoint 
with sulphur. Smart, 

BDL-FHy-RX^TiyN, fi. [aalphwraxioy L.1 Act of sulphurating 
or anointing with sulphur. Bentley. Act of bleaching with 
the fumes of burning sulphur. 

Syi^PHO'Ry-oOs, I a^8vlphuren»i L.] Relating to sulphur ; 
SOL'PHyR-oOs, j containing sulphur; impregnated 
with sulphur. 

6vl-phO'rE-oOs-lv, od. In a sulphureous manner. 
SyL-PHtl'R^-oCs-irfiss, n. State of being sulphureous. 
SDi.'PHy-RfiT,* n. (CAem.) A combination of sulphur with 
an alkali, earth, or metal, having no sensible properties 
of an acid. Brands. 

SOL'PHy-RftT-T?l>,*a. Holding sulphur in solution. Brande. 
Syi:.-PH(I'R|c,* [syl-fa'rik, JDuuffluoiu StUtman f siil'fvir-Ik. 
fFb. Maunder t Bvl-f&r'ik, Sm.] a. Relating to or derived 
from sulphur. — Sulphuric aetdy called also ml qf vUnolf is 
an acid fully saturated with oxygen, having 58 parts of 
oxygen and 4Sl of sulphur. Brande. 

SOl'phvr-wort, (shrfVr-wart) n. A plant j hog’s fennel. 
SOL'PHyR-Y, tu Partaking of sulphur ; sulphurous. Drayton, 
SOL^Ti^pr, n. [Arab.] The Turkish or Ottoman emperor, 
called by Europeans the Grand SuUan and Grand Setjynior^ 
but whose peculiar title is PadwAuA.— Oriental pronuncia- 
tion, sHI-hUi'. 

Svl-tA'na, or Svl-tX'nx» [svl-ta'ng, 8. W, P. J. F, Sm.} 
syl-ta'na, Jo. JT.] n. The wife or consort of the sultan, 
ft. Same as sultana. 

SttL'T^pi-Fiib^-ER,* n. A plant and flower. SmarL 
SyL.-TXN'ic,*' a. Belonging to a sultan ; imperiaL BdL 
tSOL'TAN-RV, «. An eastern empire. Bacon. 
oDL’T^N'SHtP,* n. The oflice of sultan. Byron. [heat. 
SDl'tri-n£s 8, n. State of being sultry, or cloudy, damp 
SDl'try, a. Hot and close j hot, cloudy, and moist or damp. 
SDM,e, a. [sommer^ Pr.] [». summed ; pp. tUMMiiro, summed.] 
To compute; to collect particulars into a total, to cast 
up ; to comprise ; to comprehend. — (PoZcenry) To have 
feathers flill grown. 

SOm, ». [sumnia, L. , somme, Fr.l The whole of any thing; ] 
the aggregate of many particulars ; a quantity of money , 
amount : — compendium ; abridgment : — height ; com- 


pletion : — a problem in arithmetic. 

8o'mX£H, (shd'm&k or sd'mkk) [sfl'mSlk, IT. R. ; sa'mSkor 
shd'm&k, Sm.; sliQ^m&k, A.] n. [sumac or sumach^ Fr.] 
A large shrub, of the genus rhus ; a powder of its leaves, 
peduncles, Ac., used in medicine, dyeing, and tanning. 

8y-MX^TRAN,* n. A native of Sumatra. Murray. 

SfM'L^ss, a. Not to be computed. Shak. 

S0m'MA-R1-LY» od’ In a summary manner: briefly. 

80m'M[A-RV» «• [sanMnairs, Fr.] Short ; brier ; compendious ; 
comprehensive ; succinct ; laconic. 

SDm'mx-RYi A comprehensive abridgment, comprising 
the heads and subdivisions of a work ; a compendium , 
abstract. 

SCM'MyR, n. One who casts up an account ; a reckoner. 

SDm'AT^R, n. [sumer. Sax. ; somer, D.] The warm season of 
the year, comprising June, July, and August. — Astronom- 
ically considered, summer begins at the summer solstice, 
with the longest day, about June SI or 22, and ends at 
the autumnal equinox, about September 22. — (Arch.) A 
large piece of timber supported by piers ; the principal 
beam of a floor. 

V. n. [t. SUMMERED ; pp. tUMMERIITO, SUMMERED.] 

To pass the summer. 

SCm'M^R, r. cu To keep through the summer. [Addison. 

SCm'M?R,* 0. Relating to summer; as, summer fruits.” 

SOM'MJpR-coLT,* n. The undulating state of the air, near 
the ground, when heated. Smart. 

BOm'm?r-fXl-low,* r. o. To plough and let lie fallow 
for a time, as land. Knowles. 

SDm'm?r-pXl-l6w,*»' a. Lying bare in summer. Loudon 

8&M'M]pR-H5yBE, n. A country-house for passing the sum- 
mer ; a pleasure-house in a garden. Watts. 

SDm'm^r-sXult, \ n. A high leap, in which the heels are 

8DM’Bl]?R-8fiT, I thrown over the head. HudiAros. See 
Somerset. 

SflM^MER-sTYR,* V. a. To plough land that it may be fal- 
low in summer ; to summerfallow. Ash. 

SflM'MIST, n. One who forms an abridgment. Bering. 

ft. [summitas, L.] The highest point; the top; 
the utmost height. 

etlM'MlT-Lftss,* 0. Having no summit ff. Taylor. 

8RM'M1T-Lftv-?L,* ft. The highest level; the highest oft 
series of elevations over which ft canal or water-course is 
carried. Hayward. 


I t80if'M|T-Y| ft. [stmmUaat L.1 Top; eumiait 
I atm'MQN, V, a, [summamsa. L.j [i suimoivBO ; pm, sumiion- 
iif o, suMMOEBo.] To Cftll With ftuthorlty ; to cue ; to bid ; 
to invite ; to exalte ; to call up. 

SDn^MpN-apR, ft. One who cites ; one who tummoas. 

SOm'mqv^, ft. fpt summonses, a call of authority.— (Lets) 
A writ commanding a sheriff to warn a person to appear 
in court to answer a complaint made agauist him ; a cita- 
tion. [imR. 

StM^Mj^M sO'ir^TMf* [L] ** The greatest good.” Muedom- 

SDmp'trr, (B&ro^t^r) n. [sonisnsr, Pr. ; somaro. It] A horse 
or mule that carries the provisions, clothing, Ac., of an 
army or company. 

BDmp't^r,* a. Noting a horse or mule thi^ carries neces« 
sanes, as of an army. Ency. 

fSDMP'TioN, (si&m^shvin) ft. [sumptus, L.] The act of tak- 
ing. Bp , Taylor. 

SDmpt'v-A-RY* (siSmt^yv-s-r?) a. [sufimtiuiniw, L.] Relat- 
ing to expense , regulating the cost of living. — Sumptuary 
lawsy laws intended to restrain the expenditure of citi- 
zens. 

SOmpt-u-Ss'j-ty, (8amt-yv^'9-t?)«. Expeniiveness ; cost- 
liness ; sumptuousness. Raleigh. Fo. Qu. Ren. [r.] 

SDmpt'v-oOs, (s&mt'yvi-as) a. TsftsqjttMMss, iVom samptua^ 
L.] Costly ; expensive . splendid ; luxurious. 

S&MPT'v-oOs-LV, (B&mt7v tis-l$) ad. Expensively ; splen- 
didly. 

SDMPT^V‘*oD8-NfiS8, (sKmt'yv-as-nAi) ft. ExjMnsivenees. 

SCn, ft. [suano, Gb>th. ; suaiut, suiuis. Sax.] The luminary 
that makes the day ; the central bndy of the solar sys- 
tem, about which all the planets and comets revolve, and 
by which their motions are regulated and controlled : — 
radiation fVom the sun: — a sunny place: — any thing 
eminently splendid or conspicuous. — CTiider tA« san, in 
the world ; — a proverbial expression. Keel 

8 Gn, V . a . [t. BURNED ; pp . sunniro, burred.] To e:q;>oae to 
the sun, or to the sun’s warmth ; to insolate. 

SAn'bSam, n. A beam or ray of the sun. 

SDn'bEat, (R&n'bet) a. Shone on fiercely by the sun. 

SOn'b£at-en,* (siin'be-tn) a. Same as sunbeaL Ash. 


SOn'b£at-en,* (siin'be-tn) a. Same as ntiii 
SDn'bYrd,* n. A small bird, of brilliant plumage, that livet 
on the Juices of flowers, and is aJlieu to the humming 
bird. P. Cyc. 

SOn'blTnk,*' r. A glance or reflection of the sun. Scott 
SOn^-born,'^ a. Born of the sun. Hemans. [ness 

SDn^-brIght, (sun'brlt) a. Resembling the sun in bright- 

SDn'BURN.U. O. [t. BURBURRT,pp. BURBURR 1 N 0 ,IURBURWT.] 
To discolor or scorrh by the sun. Oauden. 
SflN'BtiRN-jNO, n. The effect of the sun, particularly upon 
the face. Shak. 

SDn'bUrnt, a Tanned ; scorched or discolored by the sun 
SOn'ci^Xd, o. Clothed in radiance: bright. Milton, 
SOn'-Dart,* n. A dart or beam of the sun. Hemans. 
SDn'Dj^Y, (sfin'd?) n. [sunnandeegy Sax.] The day ancient- 
ly dedicated to the sun ; — the first day of the week ; now 


mAeat. Ash, 
lumage, that livet 
to the humming 


ly dedicated to the sun ; — the first day of the week ; now 
the Christian Sabbath. 

SOn'day,* a . Belonging to Sunday or the Sabbath. Ch. Ob. 

SON'DAY-SjCHdOi.,* n. A school for religious instruction, 
kept on Sundays. Ratkes. 

SUn'DER, V. a . [t. buroered ; pp . burdbriro, bordered.] 
To part , to separate ; to divide. 

SOn'der, n. A severance into two parts ; as, “ He cutteth 
the spear in sunder.'^ Psalms. 

SDn'dew, (sQn'dii) n. A plant of the genus drosera. 

SDn'dI-al, n. An instrument to measure time, by means of 
a shadow cast by the sun. 

SOn'doi^N,* n. Sunset. John Galt, W, froing, [A word 
common in Scotland and in the United States; — little 
used m England ] 

SOn'-drIed, (siin'drTd) a . Dried by the beat of the sun. 

SDn'prie^,'^ n. pU Several things or matters. Maunder . 

SDn'dry, a. Several ; more than one or two ; various ; dif- 
ferent; divers. 

St^N'vIsH,* n. A species offish ; the diodon. Pennant 

SDn'fl5w- 9R, n. A plant and large yellow flower; heli- 
anthus. 

S&Na, t. A p. from Sing. Bee Sttra. 

SttNK, (sungk) t. A p. from Sink. Bee Sire. 

SOnk'en • (sQngk'kn) p. a. Fallen or pressed down ; low 
Shah, Bee Sire. 

SUn'L^ss, a. Wanting sun ; wanting warmth. Thomsan, 

SGn'lIoht, (sunMit) b. The light of the sun. MiUon, 

ShN'LlKE, 0. Resembling the sun. Mirror for Mag. 

BtiN'LlT,* a. Lit or lighted by the sun. Qu. Rev. 

SflN'Nl-Nfiss,* ft. The state of being sunny. SeoU. 

SOn'ny, a. Relating to the sun ; shone upon by the sun ; 
exposed to the sun ; bright with the sun ; colored by the 
sun ; bright , clear. 

SflN'PRddr, 0. Impervious to sunlight. Peele. 

SON'RlfB, ft. The time of the rising of the sun ; mom- 
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nil'siVi «. TIm tiOM of tbe MttlBc of the cun ; tiM pinee 
of tibo oct^g of the miq j ckwe of the day j evening : 


n. The setting of the sun ; sunset. JSsk. 

BOh^sltflf E, n. Radiant light of the sun ; a sunny place. 

BOH'SHIne, a. Bright with the sun ; sunshiny. Jiorthur, 

BtlN^sulN-Y, s. Exposed to, or bright with, the son. 

SOrr^STdlCE,*' n. XMta.) The adularia, a species of felApar, 
ail ornamental tituiie. Cleaveland, 

SON^eTRdKE,* n. (Med.) In Latin, tetus wlU. — An effect 
produced oy the mys of the sun uix>n a part of the body, 
as tbe erysipelas, or an inflamoiation of the brain or of 
its membranes. Hoblyn. 

BnN'wARU,* ad. Toward tbe sun. J. Montgomery. 

Su'6 [L.] (Law) “By his own right.” Howard. 

Sd*d M’AjRfTi^* [jL.] By his own exertions or his ow'n 
ability. MacdonneU. 

BDPf V. a. [eouper, Fr. ; eupan. Bax . ; aorpetiy D.] [i. sup- 
rcDj w. SUPPING, SUPPED.] To drink by mouthfuls, 
to drink by little ut a time ; to sip: — to treat with supper. 

SDp, V. ru [sottper, Fr.] To eat the evening meal. 

SDp, n. A small draught; a moutliful of liquor. Drayton. 

B&pi^r. a Latin preposition, signifying ofroes, over. — Used 
in composition as a prefix, denoting oboes, oeer, or 

BO'PI^R-a-BLE, [sQ'i»9r-a-W, W, P. J. F.Ja. K. Sin. R. tVb.} 
sbd'p9r-{i-bl) S.j a. [superabtlUf L.] That may be over- 
come ; surmountable, conquerable. Boyle. 

BO^P¥R-A-BL£-m£ss, n. duality of being superable. 

BO'P^R-^-BLy, ad. So as may t>e overcome. Johnson. 

BC-P^R-b-BbDND^, V. n. [t. SUPERABOUNOEO ; pp. supkra- 
BOUNDING, lUPEBABouNDXD.] Tu abound exceedingly ; to 
be exuberant; to be stored with more than enough. 

60-pj^R-f-Bo0ND^(NO,* p. a. Being in great abundance. 
Bunyan. 

B0-P9R-A-BCN'Db-NCE,n. More than enough ; a great quan- 
tity ; excess. 

BO-per-^-bOn^dant, a. Being pore than enough ; exces- 
sive; superfluous. 

BO-per-^-bOn^dant-LV, ad. More than sufliciently. 

BO-PER-i-clD'V-LAT-ED,* a. Acidulated to excess. Smart. 

BC-PER-Add', V. a. [supcraddo.L.] ft. buperadded ; pp. 
suPERADDiNG, suPERADDED.] To ms^e further addition 
to ; to add over and above. 

80-PER-Ai>-J>I"TipN, (-dlsh'vm) n. Act of superadding; 
that which is superadded. 

tSC-PER-AD‘V£'Nl-fiNT, a. [superadventensf L.] Coming to 
or upon ; coining unexpectedly. More 

SO-PER-An'nV'ATE, e. a. [super and annusy L.] [t. super- 
annuated ; pp. SUPERANNUATING, SUPERA NNUATED.] To 
impair or disqualify by age or length of life. 

fStJ-PER-XN'NV-ATE, V. n. To last beyond the year. Bacon. 

SD-PER-Xn'NV-At-EU,* o. Disqualified by age. 

SO-PER-An-nv-a'tiqn, b. Act of superannuating ; the state 


of being superannuated. 
SV“PiiRB°, a. [superbOy Fr. ; i 


; superbuSy L.] Grand ; pompous ; 
lofty ; august ; stately ; magnilicent , splendid. 

Bv-peub'-LIl-v, b. a plant and flower. 

By-PhRB'Ly. ad. In a superb manner ; splendidly. 

8U-PER-CAB'o^ «. [superniid cargo.] pi. SUPERCARGOES. 
A person or officer, in a merchunt-ship, appointed to su- 
perintend the commercial transactions of the voyage, to 
sell the goods or merchandise, purchase returning car- 
goes, See. 

Bu-PER-CE-Lfis'TlAL, (-Igst'ygl) a. [super and eeleetioL] 
Above the firmament ; above the heavens. 

BO'pER-chAri^e,* n, (Her.) One figure borne upon anoth- 
er. Crabb. 

BO-PER-CHX.R<jiE',*e. a. (Her.) To place one bearing or fig- 
ure upon another. Maunder, 

tSv-PfcRCH'E-BV» »»• [supercAcris, Fr.] Deceit; cheating. 
Badey, 

BC-PE^lL'j:-A-Ry,* a. Above the eyebrows. Smart, 

|jSO-PEB-c]tj:.'J-oOs, or Su-PEB-CIL'IOVS, [sii p^r-slFyys, 
fF. E. F. Jo. K. Stn. R. ,• sa-per-slt^^-us, P. J.] a. [super- 
dhumy L.] Haughty ; lofty ; dogmatical ; dictatorial , ar- 
bitrary ; despotic ; overbearing. 

P O-PER-cTL'f-ofis-LV, od. In a supercilious manner. 
0-pJ^B-ClL^I-oCB>NfiS8, n, Ifaugntiness ; contemptuous- 
lama. 

SP PFR^oWptMy* Uy [Lf] pIf (•Anat.) 

‘Jlje ridge or hair above the eyPlids ; eyebrow. Dunghson. 
BO-PER-cpN-cfiP^Tl<>N, n. A conception admitted after an- 
other conception ; superfetation. Browne, 
t8C-PER-c<yN'8E'QUfiNC£, (-fcSn's^-kwgns)!!. Remote con- 
sequence. firowne, 

BC-PER^Bfis'cj^ifCE, n, [super apd erssee, L,] An addi- 
tional growth. Brovme. 

Btl'PER-CR£B-cENT«* «• Qrowipg over something. Jf^hnson, 
BO-PER-dPm'i-nXnt,* n. (Mae.) The sixth key ip the de- 
scending scal^ Bran4e. 

Btl-PEB'£M'}-N£ircE, n. [eaper and endneoy L,] State of be- 
ing superemin' nt ; superior eminence. 
B0-PfR-£tt')-NeN-CY,n. Same as supsTsmiiimes. JSyUI^ 
a. Eminent in a high degree. 


BB-PEB-tat'f-wKBT-x.Y, ad. In t 
tefi-PEB-fiR'Q-o ANY, a. Supererogatory. . 
BO-PER-Br'P-GXtb, «. a. leuper and eroraHOf L>J To 4e 
more than duty requires. Cleav^nd. [R.J 
S 0 -fer-£r-P-ga'ti 9 II, a. Performance of more than duty 
requires. — Works tp' supererogattony good works beyond 
What are deemed necessary to salvation. 
fSO-PER-fiR'p-QA-TXVE, a Supererogatory. Staffifrd. 
8 C-PEJft-fiR'<?-GA-T 9 -RV, a. Exceeding the demands of du- 
ty ; not required by duty. Howell. 

80-per-E8-s£n'tial, (-shal) a. Essential above others, or 
above the essence or constitution of a thing. JEUis, 
SC-PER-fiTH'l-CAL,* fl. More than ethical. Bolingtroke, 
SC-PER-¥E-Alt', V. a. [i. superexawed ; pp. supeebxalt 
iNG, supxREXALTEo.] To exolt lu a superior degree. Bar^ 
row, 

SC-j>ER-fiE-A^-^A'Ti 9 N, R. Superior exaltation. Holyday. 
SO-Per-£x'cei>*lebc£,* n. Extraordinary excellenceu 
SeotL 

Sf7-PER-£x^OEl<-LBBT} 0* Excellent in an uncommon d»> 
gree. 

Sc-per-EX-cr£8'cexce, a. A superfluous excrescence. 
SO-per-fe-cDn'di-tv,* n. Superabundant fecundity. Po* 
ley. 

SO-PER-Ff'TATE, V. n. [super and /atus, L.] To conceive 
after conception. Grew. J^.] 

SC-per-fe-tA'tiqn, r. [Pr.| One conception following 
another, so that both are in the womb together, but come 
not to their full time for delivery together. Bacon. 
fSC'PER-FfiTE, V. R. To superfetate. Howell. ' 
tSO'PER-F£TE,e. a. To conceive upon a conce^onu HoweU. 
SO'PER-FlCE, R. [superficiey Fr.j superfictee, L.] Outside ; 

surfhee , superficies. Dryden. [R.] 

SC-PEB-Fl"ci^ (sa-p^r-flsh'^O «• [euperfieid, Fr., from 
superfieiesy L.) l^ing on the surface; forming the surface; 
merely covering ; not deep; slight, flimsy; shaliow; not 
profound ; not learned — Superficial content, the number 
of square inches, feet, &c., contained on any surface. 
SC-peb-fF'ciaL" 18 T,* n. One of superficial attainments. 
Ash. 

S0-peb-f1-ci-Al'j-tv, (Ba-p?r-flsh- 94 il' 9 -tA) n. The qual- 
ity of being superficial , superficialness. Brotone. 
80-per-f1"cial-a-Y» (-flsh'Al-l?) ad. In a superficial man- 
ner, without going deep; on tbe surface. 
SO-per-fF'ciai<-N£SS, (-flsh'^l-nSs) n. duality of being 
superficial, shallowness, slight knowledge. 
Si)-PEE-Fl"C|-A-RV,* «• (Law) One who pays the quit< 4 :ent 
of a house built on another man’s ground. Crabb. 
Su-pee-fF'ciI E. ( 8 Q-p 9 r-fl 8 h' 9 - 6 z or BQ-per-fUb'Sz) n. 
sing. St. pU [L.J The exterior face of any body ; outside ; 
surface. 

SO-peb-fine', a. Eminently fine ; uncommonly fine. 
SG-PER-fIne'ness,'*' r. duality of being superfine. Scott. 
tSv-PfcB'Ft.V-?NCE, n. [super and fiuoy L.] More than is 
necessary , superfluity. Hammond. 
tSu-PER-FLC'i-TANCE, R. Act of floating above. Browne. 
tSu-PER-FLG'l-TANT, 0 . [superJhtiUtnsy L.] Floating above. 
Browne. 

SO-PEH-Fi.O'1-Ty, R. [superfiuitiy Fr.] More than enough ; 
plenty beyond use ; abundance above necessity ; supera- 
bundance , redundancy ; excess. 

Sv-p£R'fi.V"OD8, a. [super and fiuOy L. ; superfiuy Fr.] Ex- 
uberant; excessive, unnecessary; needless. 
Sy-PER'FLV-oDs-Ly,* ad. In a superfluous manner. More. 
SV-f£R'fjlv-oOs-n£ 8S, n. The state of being superfluous. 
fSu'PEk-FLDx, 11 . [super and fiuxusy L.] That which exceeds 
what IS wanted ; superfluity. ShaJe. 
S 0 -per-f 6 -l|-A't 19 N, r. Excess of foliation. Sir Thos. 
Browne. 

SG-PER-HO']»Ai^t o* [super and humanusy L.] Being above 
the nature or power of rnun , being above human. 
SG-peR-1M-p6ee',* V. a. I’o lay or Impose upon something 
else. Smart. 

SO-PER-iM-PREO-wX'TiQN, R. [super and impregnation.] 
SufN^rcopct^tiun ; superfetation. Bailey, 
Sn-PER-)N't;DM'BENC£,*n. State of lying upon something. 
Sir R. Brydges. 

S0-per-}N-cum'bent, a. [super and ineumbensy L.] Lying 
or resting on something else. 

Sfi-PER-fN-DGoE', V. 0. [super and inducoy L.] [i. superin- 
duced ;pp. SUPERINDUCING, SUPERINDUCED.] To bring 

in as an addition to something else ; to superadd. 

Sfi-PER |N-i>t>cE^MENT,* n. Act of superinducing. Locke, 
S0-pER-|N-i>Go'ti9N, R. The act of superinducing. South, 
SO-PER-IN-fO^e',* V. (u To infuse upon. Taylor. 
Sfl-PER-|N-jfic^TiQN, R. An injection suoOeeding another. 
SG-PER-}fir-8P£cT', V, a. To overlook ; to oversee. Mayd- 
rpan, 

SO-PER-tw-STj-TO'TipN, R. (Law) One institution upon an- 
other ; as if A be instituted and admitted to a benefice 
upon a title, and B be instituted and admitted by the {nw* 
entation of another. Wkiokaw, 

60-peR-IN-t£nd^, V. a, [i superintended ; pp, tVFDRiN* 
TBNDiNo, SUPERINTENDED.] To ovenwo j to ovedook ; to 
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iHnnt tkd «aft or difeetko of lo lako chorgo of} to di- 

Poets 

0€.p«&.TN.Ttin)'¥NCK, I*. Actofgoperintondlngjoper. 
8 fJ-P?R-jN-TftifD'VN-<JTi I sight ; direction ; superior care. 
B<i<P¥R-|]f-TftND' 9 NT, n. One who luperlntends j a di- 
rector ; an overseer. 

B(7-P9R-)N.TfiND'J||:irT, 0 . Overlooking otben with author- 
ity ; overseeing. 

SO-P^R-jN-TfiND'^R,* n. One who superintends. Barrows. 
BO-p^R-jN-vfcsT'j-TORE,* ». An upper vest or garment. 
Borne. 

6 V-P£'!|ti- 9 R, 0 . [superior t L. j supirieuTt Pr.] Higher in ex- 
cellence, rank, dignity, station, or place ; greater; strong- 
er ; higher , preferable. 

Sv-Pfi'RJ-QR, n. One above another in excellence or rank. 
By-p£-R|- 6 R'|-TV, «. State of being superior; higher qual- 
ity, rank, or station ;pretSminence. 

Su-pj3'R|-9R-Ly,* od. In a superior manner. Mmttk. Rev. \ 
fS0-p:ipR-LA'Tl9N, n, [superlatiOy L.] Exaltation of any j 
thing beyond truth or propriety. B. Jonaea. \ 

Sv-pMr'la-tIve, a. [euperlatify Fr. ; superlativnai L.] Im- 
plying or expressing the highest degree ; highest in de- I 
gree. 

Sy-pfiR'LA-TlVE,* n. The superlative degree of adjectives, 
in grammar; a word expressing the highest degree of 
any thing. Murray. 

8 y-p£R'L 4 TlVE-LV, ad. In a superlative degree or man- 
ner. 

By-PiiR'LVTiVE-Mtss, n. State of being in the highest de- 
gree. 

SO-pi^r-lO'nar, a. [super and lano.] Being above the 
moon ; not sublunary ; not of this world. Pope. 
SC-Pl^R-LO'NA-Ry, a. Same as euperlunar. Young. 
SO-P¥R-m£'D|-^l,* a. Being above the middle. De la 
Btche. 

SO-p^r-mOn'dAne,* o. Above or beyond the world. Cudr- 
leoHh. 

SC'-PjgR-TfXc'v-LiJ’My n. [super, and Ger. na^eL] Good li- 
quor. Dr. King.—.** A cant term, among topers, of monk 
Latin, intended to mean upon the naU.** Marea. 
Sy-pfiR'NAL, a. [supemust L.] Being in a higher place or 
region ; relating to things above ; celestial ; heavenly. 
SO-P^R-NA'T^kNT, a. [eupematane, L.] Swimming above. 
Boyle. 

BC-p^r-n^-tA'tiqn, n. [eupematv^ L.] The act of swim- 
ming on the top of any thing. Bacon. 

StJ-pyR-NXT'y-RAL, (sfl-per-iiiit'yy-r&l) a. Being above the 
powers of nature ; miraculous. 

Bu-p^r-nAt'v-ral-T^m,* n. The doctrine of supernat- 
ural influence, agency, or power. Fo. Qu. Rev. 
SO-pyR-NXT'y-RAL-IsT,* n. One who believes in super- 
natural influence or agency. Fo. Qu. Rev. 

80-pyR NXT-y-RAL-ls'T}c,* a. Relating to supematural- 
ism. P. Cyc. 

SO-pyR-NXT'y-RAL-LY, ad. In a supernatural manner. 
60-P?R-NXT'y-RAL-Nfi8S,* (sQ-pyr-nit'yi^-r^-nSs) n. (Qual- 
ity of being supernatural. Sentt. 

SO-pyR-wO'My-RA-RY, a. [eupemum&raire^ Fr. ; evper and 
numervLey L.] Being above a stated, a necessary, a usual, 
or a round number , being more than is used or wanted ; 
superfluous. 

B0-P?R-Nl7'My-RA-RV,* n. A person or thing above the 
stated, usual, or required number. MarahaJL 
fSfl-pyR-PAR-Tic'v-LAR,* a. Noting a proportion or ratio 
that gives one more to the greater than to the less num- 
ber , ns, 1 to 2, 3 to 4. Baxley. 

♦SO-pyR-PAR'TiENT,* o. Noting a proportion, when one 
number contains another once, nndf some number of ali- 
quot parts remaining, as one two-thirds. Crabb. 
fSO'pyR-PLXNT, n. A plant growing upon another plant. 
Bacon. 

tSO'pyR-PLi^s,* n. Surplus. Goldsmith. See Surplus. 
tSO'piR-PLOs-A<^i^> [iiuper and plusy L.] A surplusage. 
FeU. 

tS 0 -P¥E-p 6 N'DyR-XTE, V. a. [super and ponderoy L.] To 
weigh over and above. Diet. 

SfJ'pjpR-pSsE,* V. a. (Geol.) To lay upon. Smart, 
BO'pyR-PRAT^E, V. a. To praise beyond measure. Skak. 
S0-P¥R-PR9-p6r'tipn, n. Overplus of proportion. Dxghy, 
BO-P^R-pyR-GA^TTpN, n. More purgation than enough. 
BO-P^R-E^-FLfic'TlpN, n. Reflection of an image re- 
flected. 

BO-pj^r-rC'oal,'*' a. More than regal. WarburUnu 
60-p:9R-8A^li-]^n-cY) n* [*uper and eaUoy L.] Act of leap- 
ing upon any thing. Browne. 

B0-P]gR-8A'L|-&NT,* a. Jumping or leaping upon. Smart. 
BO^Pf r-sAlt,* n. A salt with an excess or acid. P. Cyc. 
BO-PipR-sXT'y-RiTE,* V. a. To saturate to excess XJre. 
B(l-P 9 R- 8 XT-y-RA'TipN,« n. Act of supersaturating. XJre, 
B0<^P9R-8CRIbe', V. a. [jfteper and eerihoy L.] [i. sursa- 
soaisaD ; pp. bupbrsosibiito, supboscbibbo.] To write 
or inscribe upon the top cv outside ; to direct or addreM, 
as a letter. 

tBfl'P^R-aoRlPT,* 11 . Superscription. Skak. 


80-P9«'<ORXP'Tipif, fi* Act of supersenblng ; that wWeb 
Is written on the t^ at outside ; dkoetton ; address. 
B<7-Ff r-sRc^V-lAR «. Above the woftd or secular things. 
Bp.HdU. 

SO-PfR-sfiDB^ o* 0 . [nqrsr and Mdao, L.] [f. supembobd 
pp. BUPBRBBOfffo, tupBRSBDBD.I To como into the place 
of ; to take the place of; to make void by euperior power 
to set aside ; to overrule. 

8i/..pi^jR.^SEi JOgt-Xs. n. [L. stay or Mt aside.] {Law) A writ 
containing a command to etay vartoRf oraiitary proceed- 
ings at law. 

S0-P¥a-sfiN^8|-BLS,* tf. Being above the eeneee. Qu. 
Rev. 

80-P]^R-sfiNs'y-AL,e (8a-pcr-oCn'8ta\|i-fi) a. Being above the 
senses; supersensibM. P. Cyc, 

SO-PBR-sftR'vjCE-A-BLE, o. Over-olRcioue. Skak. 
SO-p^R-sfts^sipN,* (sa-p^r-sCsh'vn) n. The act of supersed- 
ing ; a setting aside. R* (Joulkum, 

SO P$R-STF'TipN,(8il-pcr-stl8h'un) n. [Fr. ; rapersCitts, L.] 
A belief in the existence of particular lacti or phenomena, 

{ iroduced by supernatural agency, of which the existence 
8 not proved by experience nor countenanced by revela- 
tion ; the habit or act of ascribing to the direct or special 
agency of supernatural power results which can be proved 
to proceed flrom secondary causes : — spurious or false re- 
ligion or worship; a false system of religion ; a belief in 
omens, prognostics, or the like : — over-nicety ; weak cre- 
dulity. 

SC-PJfR-8Tl''TipN-l8T, n. One addicted to superstition. 
SO-p^R-STl^'TIoys, (-stlsh'i^s) a. [eupfretxtxeuxy Fr. ; super- 
etitioeue. L.] Relating to, or partaking of. superstition ; 
addicted to superstition ; -full of idle mneiee or scruples 
with regard to religion ; weakly scrupulous. 
SO-PBR-STl"Tioys-LY, ad. In a superstitious manner. 
SC-p^R-STV'Tioys-Nfiss, n. State of being superstitious. 
B0 -p?r-8TRAin'. t>. a. To overstrain. Bacon. 
SO-pi^r-btrOoT', V. a. ^xperatruo. auperstruetuey L.] To 
build upon any thing. Hammond. [R.] 
Sil-P?R-8TEl?c^TipN, Ji. A superstructure. Pearson, 
S0-P9R-8TrDc't}VE, o. Built on something else. Bata- 
mond. 

SO-P¥R-btrOct'vre, (-strRkt'yyr) n. That which is built 
upon a foundation ; an edifice. 

S0-p?R-8yB-sTXN'TiAi^, 0- More than substantial. 
SO-pyR-snBT'LE, (-sat'tl) 0 . Over-subtle. Skak. 
SC-P^R-nDi.'FU^TE,* n, A sulphate with an excess of acid. 
Brande, 

SO-P^R-sOL'PHy-RfiT-T^D,* o. Combined with an excess 
of sulphur. Brande. 

S0-P9R-T?R-RENE',* o. Being above the ground. Smart. 
S0-p:yR-T]^R-Rfis'TR|-AL,*a. Beingabove the earth. Smart. 
S0-piR-T6N'lC,* n. {Mue.) The second above the key-note. 
Brande. 

f8C-P¥R-VA-cA'rr¥-O0s, a. [supervacaneusy L.] Superflu- 
ous ; needless ; unnecessary. Howell. 
tS0-P?R-VA-cA'N?-ori8-LY, ad. Needlessly. 
tSO-P¥R-VA-cA'N]p-o08-Nft88, w. Neediessness. Sadey. 
SO-P?r-VENE', V. n. [eupervenio^ L.] [t. BurERTBNBO ; pp. 

! BUPERVBiviivo, BUPEnvurfED,] To come as an extraneouB 
addition ; to form an accession. Bentley. 
S0-P]pR-y£'Ni-:^NT,a. [rapereemen^ L.] Added; addition- 
al. Browne. Arising or coming afterward. BlaekeUme, 
SO-P?R-vfiN'TipN, n The act of supervening. Bp. HalL 
BO-v^R-vV^^hy* ju The act of supervising ; supervision. 
Pope, 

SO-P^E-vI^E', V. a. [.-mper-and vieusy L.l [t. bupeevibed ; 
pp. BUPERviBiso, BUPEEVIBED.] To ovcriook ; to oversec j 
to superintend ; to inspect. 
tS0-p?R-visE', n. Supervision. Skak. 

SO-P¥R-vT[^'lpN, (-vlzh'yn) n. Act of supervising; super- 
intendence ; inspection. 

Su-P¥R-vi'§pR, n. One who supervises; an overseer; an 
inspector ; a superintendent. 

fSO-p^R-vlVE', V. n. [super and vivo, L.] To overlive ; tt 
outlive. Clarke. 

SO-pj-nA'tipn, n. [Fr., from rapine, L.] State of being su- 
pine:— the art or act of turning the palm of the hand 
upwards, by rotating the radius upon the ulna. Brando, 
SO-pj-nA'tpr,* n. {jSnaL) A muscle which turns the hand 
upwards. Crabb, 

Sv-pIne', a. [si^mns, L ] Lying with the face upward ; 
opposed to pnwis/ — leaning backwards with expoMire to 
the sun ; negligent : careless; indolent ; drowsy ; thought- 
less ; inattentive ; listless. 

SO'pJne, n. [rapin, Fr. ; eupinum, L.] (Latin gram.) A sort 
of verbal nbun derived ftom a verb ; as, dmm and dietn, 
from dico. 

Sy-plNE'LYi ed. With the ftee upward ; drowsily ; indo* 
lently. 

Sy-PlNB'N^sa, It. State of being eupine i diowsiiieaB. 
tSv-PlN'|-TY» n. Buplneness. Broyme. 
fBDp'PApiBy n. What noay be supped ; pottage. Beokar. 
t9&p-PAL>PA'Tipir, n. \mippdlpery L.J Enticement. Bp. 
Ball* 
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SUP 


n, [gttirpmnntarf L.] Tbe act of 
llaitlemf or jmriiif aenrile court to. Bp. JbO. 
tSVMpXm'v^fTKfO. 0 . To flatter ; to ca^le. Dr. Clarke. 
t3gP^|gji|^-ol>s, a. t«ti and pee, Uj Placed under tbe 

tSvp-pXu^l-TiTl, e. 0 . [etgfpedito, L.J To nipply. Bow- tSvp-poET'M^WT, a. Support. IVotUm, 
moMd. SVP-p59^4*BLE, o. That may be suppoeed. Bimmcnd, 

WVP-Pfii>-J-TX'TlOW,'* n. Act of Buppedttating. More. SvP>P6y44., n. Suppoaition. SAak. [i^ , , r 

^p'pfFR, a. [eouper, Fr,] One who aupa r — tbe last meal Syp-pC^B', (■ViH’OaO «• [^ppoeer, Fr^ euppono, L. 

of tbe day j the evening repast. soproiao ; pp. suppoBiao, suppobbd.] To lay down with- 

S&P'PBB^LESS, a. Destitute of supper ; fasting at night out proof as a foundation of an argument ; to advance by 

BOp'pbk-tIme,* n. The time of eating supper. .doA. way of illustration ; to admit without proof ; to kni^ine , 

Syp-PtXiirT', V. a. [mpplanter, Fr. ; etib and planta^ L.] [t. to believe without examination ; to reouire as previous , 

siTPPLAaTBD } pp. supPLAaTiao, SOPPLAMTSD.] To trip up to make reasonably supposed } to conceive; to ai^^bend 

tbe heels ; to displace by Stratagem ; to turn out ; to dis- to think ; to deem. 

J )lac6 ; to overpower ; to set aside. tSVP-P5s£^ n. Supposition. SAak, 

p-pl^-tA^TIQN, n. The act of supplanting. Tbdd. eVP-P5i^'BR) n. One who supposes. 

Syp-PLANT'ER, n. One who supplants. S0 p-p<?-9I"tiqn, (efip-p 9 -tlsn'yn) a. [Fr.] Act of suppoa 

Syp>pi.XNT'lNO. n. Act of displacing or turning out Ing ; tbe thing supposed ; conjecture ; surmise ; thought 

SDpTle, (siip'pl) 0 . [eotqfle, Fr.J IMiant ; flexible ; yield- guess ; hypothesis ; Imagination yet unproved. 

ing ; compliant ; soft ; not obstinate ; flattering ; bendi^. Stfp-Pp-gl'^lpN-XL, (-zlsB^yn-gl) a. Implying sui^iosition ; 
SOP'PLRyO. a. [t SUPP 1 .KD ; pp. supplino, buppubd.] To hypothetical. SorutA. 

make pliant, flexible, or compliant Syp-Pd^-l-Tl^Tioys, (-tlsb^ys) a. [suppoattue, eumoeititiuM, 

SDp'ple, (sdp'pl) V. H. To grow soft ; to grow pliant Dry- L.] Put by a trick into the place or character belonging to 

den, another ; not genuine ; counterfeit ; supposed ; imaginary ; 

SOp'ptE-iiY, (sdp'pWy) ad. Softly; pliantly. Cotarave. not real. Addisan. 

SCp'ple-MBktt. a. [Fr. ; eupplementum, L.] An addition by Syp-p6g-i-Tl"Tloy8-LT, (-tlsh^ys-l?) od. In a supposititloui 
which something wanting is supplied ; something added ; manner. Str T. Herbert, 

an appendix ; that which is wanted. ~ Supplement ef an Syp-PO^l-Tl'^Tloys-Nfiss, (4lBh'y8-) n. State of being sup- 
arc is what it wants of 180 degrees. posititious. 

BDp'ple MftWT.* V. a. To supply. Th. 8. Carr. [R.] SVP-p 69 '|-tIve, a. Including a supposition. CAtUingeoorik. 

SflP-PLE I a. Supplying defects or dedcien- Syp.p6f ' j-tXve, n. That which, or a word which, notes or 

SOp-PLE-MfiJCT'X“RYi i ci®a » additional. • implies eupposUien, as \f: Harris. 

SOp'ple n£s 8, fsSp'pl-nfis) n. [eovplesee, Fr.] Pliantness; Syp-pe^'l-TlVE-Ly, ad. Upon supposition. Hammond. 

flexibility ; fkcility. SvP-P6y J-Tp-RV, n. [suppositotre, Fr. ; eupposUorium, L.] 

SCp'ple-t1ve,«' 0 . Supplying: helping. C. Butler. (Med.) A kind of solid clyster. Arbuthnot. 

StJP'Pi.?-Tp-RY, a. [sappteo, L.] Supplying deficiencies; tSVP-PO^'vRE,* (Bvp-pO'zhyr) n. Supposition; hypothesis. 

supplemental. WAarton. Hudxbrae. 

SDp'PLE-TQ-RY, n.[8uppletorium, L.] That which fills up SyP-PRfiss', v. a. [supprtmo, euppressua, L.] [t. bup- 

deficiencies. Bp. Taylor. paEssEo , pp. bupprebsinq, supprebsed.] To crush ; to 

fSyp-PLl'^L, n. The act of supplying; supply. War- overpower ; to subdue : — to restrain from disclosure , to 
burton. repress , to put down ; to stifle ; to smother ; to conceal , 

tSvp-PI.i'.^NCE, n. That which is supplied ; supply. not to tell ; to keep in. 

SAak. Syp-PRfis'sipN, (sup-prfish'yn) n. [Fr, ; euvpressio, L.] Act 

SdP'PLj-XNT, a. [Fr.] Making supplication; entreating; of suppressing; that which is suppressed ; concealment, 
beseeching; precatory; submissive. omission , prevention of publication. 

SOp'plj-ant, n. An humble petitioner j one who entreats. SVP-PRfess'jVE, a. Tending to suppress; concealing. Seto- 
SCp'pL|-^nt-lv, ad. In a suppliant or submissive manner. ard. 

81}p'PLi-.(LTJT-N£88,* n. Quality of being suppliant. Scott. Syp-PRfiss^OR, «• One who suppresses or conceals. 
S&pTli-cXnt, n. [euppltcane, L.j One who supplicates; SOp'PV-rXte, v. a. [pua, puns, L. ; auppurer, Tr.] [». bup- 
an humble petitioner ; a suppliant. Atterbury. purated ; pp. buppuratino, buppurated.][ To bring to 

SCp'pl|-cXnt, o. Entreating ; suppliant. Bp. Bull. suppuration ; to generate pus or matter, as in a sore. 

St^P'PLf-cAT,* [L.] (Enff. unioersity) A request or pe- SOp'py-RATE, ». n. To generate or form pus. 

titlon. MoHtA.Rev. SOp-pv-rX'tiqn, n. [Fr.l Act of suppurating; the process 

BDP'PL|-oXt£, V. n. [eupplier, Fr. ; euppUco^ L.] [t. buppli- by which pus or matter is formed in tumors ; pus. 

GATED ; pp. supplicatiro, buppucated.] To implore; to SDp'pv-RX-tIve, o. [suppuratif, Fr.] Digestive ; generating 
entreat ; to request ; to petition submissively and humbly , matter: Sherwood. 

to solicit ; to beg ; to beseech ; to crave SfpTy-RA-TlVE, ti. A suppurating medicine. Wiseman. 

SDp-pli-cX^tiqn, r. [Fr.] Act of supplicating ; an humble fSOp-PV-TA'TipN, n. [Fr. ; su|ipttto,L.] Reckoning ; ac- 
petition ; entreaty ; petitionary worship. count ; calculation ; computation. Holder. 

SopTei-cX-tqr,* n. One who supplicates. Bp. Hall. fSyp-pOtE', v. a. [supputo, L.l To reckon , to calculate. 

BflP>L}-c. 0 L-TQ-BY, 0 . Containing supplication; petition- S&'ppa, [L.] A Latin preposition, being another form of 
ary. Bp. Hail, super, signifying above or before , — used in composition. 

8SP-PZf-cA' rjT,*n. [L.] (Eng. law) A writ out of chancery SO-pra-ce?-TX'ceovs,p (-shys) a. ( OeoL) Applied to cer- 
fur taking surety of the peace, when one is in danger of tain rocks, or strata, lying above chalk ; called also tertiary 
being hurt in his body by another. WAtshav. strata. Brands. 

Sep-plI'er, n. One who supplies. SC-pra-eAP-sX'ri-xn. n. One of the more rigid class of 

8yP-PL.Y', (syp-pIiO ti. a. {euppleo, L. ; supplier, Fr.] [i. Calvinists, who bold that the fall of Adam and all its 

svrri.isD ; pp , buffetiito, buffeied.] To nil up, as being consequences were predestinated by Cod, from all eter- 

deficient or vacant ; to give something wanted ; to yield ; nity : — opposed to Sublapearian, See Sitblapbariar. 
to afford; to serve Instead of ; to furnish; to provide; to Sfl-PRA-LAP-sX^Rl-A^i s* [supra and lapsus, L.] Relating 
contribute ; to administer. to Bupralapsarianism. 

Syp-PLY^, n. Relief of want; the thing suf^lied ; suffl- BO-pra-lap-^X'ri-an-Y^M,* n. The doctrine or system of 
ciency. — pL A sum granted, or extraordinary grants made tbe Supralapsarians. MachnioeA. 
by a congress or psrib^ent, to defray tbe current expenses SO-prx-lXp's^-rY, o. Same as Supralapearian, [r.] 
of government. Su-PRVMDN^DXNE,a. [supro, L., and mundane.} Above the 

tSyp-PL?'.{L»T,* a. Anrillary ; sunpletory. SAak. world. HaUyweU. 

fSyp-PEY'KENT, r. Prevention of deficiency. SAak. SO-PRA-WXT'y-EXL-tsT,* n. The same as eupematuroHet. 

ByP-PdRT^, V. a. [supporter. Ft, ; eopportare, It.] [t. sup- Braude. 

PORTED ; pp. BUPFORTiRo, SUPPORTED.] To sustam ; to StJ-PRX-NX.T-\i-R^L-lS'Tjc,* 0 . Bupernaturalistic. P. Cye, 
prcm; to bear np; to endure without being overcome ; to SO-PRX~^R^Bi-TXL,* a. Above the orbit of the eye. Smart. 
endure ; to bear ; to uphold ; to stay ; to Ifkvor ; to sec- SC-PRi^-vOL'GXRf s* Above the vulgar. Collier, [R.] 
ond ; to forward ; to maintain ; to countenance ; to nur- Sy-pa&M^X-CY* n. State of being supreme ; highest place ; 
ture ; to cherish. highest authority. — Oath of suprettMey, an oath by which 

8yp-PoRT% R. [Fr.] Act or power of supporting ; state of tbe king of En^and’s supremacy, in religious aRkirs, is 
being soppoited ; thst which supports ; countenance ; fk- acknowledged, in opposition to that of tbe pope, 
vor ; defence ; jnop: maintenance ; supply. Sy-PR£B(E^, a. [si^emue, L.] Highest in dimity; highest 

Syp-PORT'j^BLB, a. [Fr.l That may be suppcuted ; endur- in authority ; highest In power ; — used chiefly of intellec- 
able : suflferable ; tmrable. tuol or political elevation : — highest; most excellent. 

Syp-PORT^^-BLE-irliu, n. State of being tolerable. Sy-PRSME^LY, ad. In the highest degree. 

Syp-pdRT^X'BL oiC In a suppootable manner. AUeu, Suit, [Fr.] A prefix firom the French, contracted flrom supra, 

B-w-* -I-.™-... 

Syv^l^BT'ESf He or that which supports ; a prop ; imdn- Sfl'B^, a. [sues, L.] RelatiBg to the calf of the leg. 


tainer ; defender. ^pl (Her.) Flgnies plafiod oa eadi side 
.of a shield. 

tSj^-pCBT'FtL, a. Abounding wlUt support Mirror M 
8yp%BT'LES8,* a. Destitute of support MOtom, 


supuMod. Hammond, 
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BDp'ple MftWT,* V. a. To supply. Th. 8. Carr. [R.] 

SflP-PtE I a. Supplying defects or deaden- 

SOp-PLE-MfilfT'x-RYi i ci®« » additional. 

SDp'plb N&88, (s&p'pt-nSs) R. [souplesse, Fr.] Pliantness ; 
flexibility ; fecility. 

SCp'ple-TIve,* 0 . Supplying: helping. C. Butler. 

Bt)r'rL,if-TQ~RX, a. [suppleo, L.] Supplying deficiencies; 
supplemental. Wharton. 

SDp'PLE-TQ-RY, n.[suppletorium, L.] That which fills up 
deficiencies. Bp. Taylor. 

fSyp-PLl'^L, R. The act of supplying; supply. War- 
burton. 

tSvp-Pti'.^NCE, R. That which is supplied ; supply. 
SAak. 

SdP'PLj-XNT, o. [Fr.] Making supplication; entreating; 
beseeching; precatory; submissive. 

SOp'plj-ant, n. An humble petitioner j one who entreats. 

SCp'pL|-^nt-lv, ad. In a suppliant or submissive manner. 

8t}P'PLi-.(LTJT-N£88,* n. Quality of being suppliant. Scott. 

S&p'PLI-cXnt, r. [suppltcans, L.j One who supplicates; 
an humble petitioner ; a suppliant. Atterbury. 

SCp'pL|-cXnt, a. Entreating; suppliant. Bp. Bull. 

St^P'PLf-cAT,* [L.] (Eng. unioersity) A request or pe- 
tition. Month, Rev. 

BDP'PL|-oXte, V. n. [supplier, Fr, ; suppUco, L.] [t. buffei- 
CATED ; pp. sufflicatiro, buffucated.] To implore; to 
entreat ; to request ; to petition submissively and humbly , 
to solicit ; to beg ; to beseech ; to crave 

SDp-pli-cX^tiqn, r. [Fr.] Act of supplicating ; an humble 
petition ; entreaty ; petitionary worship. 

Sop'PEJ-cX-tqr,» r. One who supplicates. Bp. Hall, \ 

BfiP>L|-c.flL-TO-EY, a. Containing supplication; petition- 
ary. Bp. Hall. \ 

8ffP-PLf-oA'rfT,*n. [L.] (Eng. law) A writ out of chancery j 
fur taking surety of the peace, when one is in danger of I 
being hurt in his body by another. WAxsAaso. 

Sep-plUeb, r. One who supplies. 

ByP-PLY'i (sup-pll') V. a, [suppleo, h. i^supplier, Fr.] [i. 
suFFLisD ; pp. BUFFLYitra, euFFUBD.] To fill up, as being 
deficient or vacant ; to give something wanted ; to yield ; 
to afford ; to serve Instead of ; to furnish ; to provide ; to 
contribute ; to administer. 

SyP-PLY', R. Relief of want; the thing suf^lied ; suffi- 
ciency. — pL A sum granted, or extraordinary grants made 
by a congress or porib^ent, to defray tbe current expenses 
of government. 

tSyp-PL?'.{L»T,* a, Anrillary ; aunpletory. SAak. 

fSVP-PL^'KENT, R. Prevention of deficiency. SAak. 

ByP-PdET', u. a. [eupportor, Fr , ; oopportare, It.] [*. sup- 
forted; pp. BUPFORTiRo, SUPFOETED.] To BU Stain ; to 
prcm ; to bear np ; to endure without being overcome ; to 
endure ; to bear ; to uphold ; to stay ; to Ifkvor ; to sec- 
ond ; to forward ; to maintain ; to countenance ; to nur- 
ture ; to cherish. 

Syp-PORT', R. [Fr.] Act or power of supporting ; state of 
being soppoited ; that which supports ; countoBonce ; fk- 
vor ; defence ; prop : maintenance ; supply. 

8yp-p<:iRT'j^BX.B, a. [Fr.l That may be supported j endur- 
able : suflferable ; tmrable. 

Syp-PORT^^-BLE-irliu, n. State of being tolerable. 

6VP-pdRT^A'BLv»* oiC In a suppootable manner. AUou, 

I •• ®»PP®rt; maintenaace. SAak, 
n. He or that which supports ; a prop ; main- 
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(iWruM) «. Security j Msuiaiice. Skak. 

SUR BASE, n. (Jlreb,) A ccMrnice, or aeriet of jatouidinai, ou 
the top of the bw of t pedestal, podium, &c. UVaiX. 
StfR BASED, (sttr^b^t) a< [sttr^^itusef Fr,l Haring a surbase 
or moulding. Oray. 

tSVR-BATE', w. a. UfolbatUf Pr»J [i. •uasATao ; pp, acaeAT* 
INO, auBBATBD.] To bruise the feet with travel, to har> 
ass. Clarendoiu 

tSvR>BHAT^ V. a. Same as turbaU, Bp. HdtL 
jSvR-BftT', p. Surbatedj bruised. SMtistr. I 

ttfVE-o£ASE',(8vr-«88') V. «. [sur and eesaar, Pr.: csmo.L.] I 
[u suacaAsan j pp. tuacBAsiivo, iuaosAiBD.] To atop; to 
cease j to leave off. Hooker, 

tSVR-cfiASE', e. a. To stopj to put an end to. Spaasar. 
tSVK-CEASE', n. Cessation ; stop. Heekor, 

Sve-ch'ar&e', V. a. [aurcAor^a^ Pr.] [*. surcharoiid ; pp, 
■uRCHARairro, auRCHAaoxo.] To overload : to overcharge. 
Dryden, 

BtiR-cuAR^E^, n, [Pr.] An excessive charge, load, or bur- 
den. Bacon, 

Svr-chAr9':^r, n. One who surcharges or overloads. 
SUr'cIn-gle, (aUr'sIng-gl) n. ftfur and angulum, L.] A 
girth, girt, or girdle, for binding a burden on a horse , 
girdle of a cassock. 

SvR-clN'GLED, (syr-sTng'gld) a. Girt; girded. Bp. Hail, 
SUr'cle, n. [sitrcuZiw, JL.] A shoot, a twig; a sucker. 
Browne, 

Stitt'coAT, (sUr'kOt) n. [sitrcot, Fr.] A short coat worn 
over the rest of the dress, or of armor. Dryden, [r.] 
tSUR'cRBW, (sUr'krd) n, Addition.al collection. Wotton, 
fStlR'cv-I'ATE, V. a. [surcu/e, L.J To cut off young shoots. 
Cockeranu 

tSUR-CV-LA'TipN, n. The act of pruning. Sir T. Browne, 
dUr-cv-dSse',* a, (^Bot.) Full of shoots or twigs. ScotL 
BURD,a. [sttrdiw, L. j eourd, Fr.] [fDeaf ; unheard. Browne.] 
— (Arith.) That cannot be expressed by any rational 
numbers ; inrommensurable ; as, a surd number. 

S'Jrd,* n. (Arith. A Algebra) A magnitude which is inex- 
pressible by rational numbers ; an irrational or incom- 
mensurable quantity or number. Brande, 
fSilRD'l-Ty, n. Deafness. Cockeram. 
llSflRE, (shdr) [shttr, S. F. Ja. K. Sm. ; shdr, W. P. J. E.] a. 
[shr, Fr.] Certain ; unfailing , infallible ; confident ; 
undoubting; safe; firm; indisputable; secure; stable; 
steady. — To be sure, certamly. Atterbury. [Colloquial.] 
|lSCRE,(8lidr)ad. [siHromentf Pr.J Certainly; without doubt; 
doubtless; surely. Pope, 

(1S0re'foot-ed, (shdrVdt-^d) a. Not stumbling. Herbert. 
IjStJRE'LY, (shdr'l?) ad. Certainly, undoubtedly, without 
doubt : — safely ; firmly. 

IIBfJRE'N^as, (slidr'nes) n. Certainty. Cowley, 

IIsOre'tv, (slidr't?) n. [^reti, Fr.] State of being sure ; cer- 
tainty ; security , safety , foundation of stability ; support; 
secunty against loss or damage ; security fur payment ; 
hostage ; bondsman ; one that gives security ; one who is 
bound fbr another. — (Zrutr) A bail or pledge for any per- 
son that he shall do or perform a thing specified. \\Of a 
surety, certainly ; surely. Oen.] [<$AaA. 

jlfSORE'TV,* fshdr't?) V. a. To make sure; to be surety for. 
jjSORE'Ty-SHiP, (shdr'te-shTp) n. The office or state of a 
surety or bondsman : the act or state of being bound for 
another. Donne. — Written also suretiship. 

SURF, It. The swell or dashing of the sea, that beats against 
rucks, or breaks on the shore. Falconer. [outside. 

BUr'pace, ^Biir'fas) n. [Fr.] Exterior face; superficies, 
BUR'FEiT,(sur'fjt) V, a. [sur and faire, Fr.] [», surfeitsd; 
pp. suRFKiTiiVG, SURFEITED.] To feed With food or drink 
to satiety and sickness ; to cram over-much ; to cloy ; to 
clog ; to satiate. 

SUe'fejt, (sUr'f ;t) v. n. To be fed to satiety and sickness. 
BUr'feit, (siir'fit) n. Too much food eaten at once; ex- 
cess of rood ; satiety, with sickness, 

StJR'FEjT-ifR, (sUr'fit-^r) n. One who surfeits ; a glutton. | 
SUr'feit-Ino, (sdr'f jt-Ing) n. Act of feeding to satiety. 
BUr'fE|T-wA-TI?r, n. Water that cures surfeits. Locke. 
SUr<?e, w. [#ur^o, L.] A swelling sea; a rising billow; a ' 
breaker ; a great wave rolling e^ve the general surface 
of the water. 

BUri^e, (sUrj) V. n. [i. surged; pp, suroiro, surged.] To 
swell ; to rise high, ^enser, [JDtet. 

BUrge.* V. a, (J^auL) To let go suddenly, as a rope. Afar. 


StlRVl-ogiL, a* Fbrtalnlog (omtifatir i hhiisirficat 
SUR^i^y, a. Full of surges; fisiBg^in b^ws. Pops, 
SUr^M-ly, ad. In a surly manner; morosely. 
SUR^Df-Nksa, n. Gloomy mofoseiMMS ; sour anger. Milton, 
tSUR'LjNG, n. A sour, morale fisitow. Ossulm. 
SUr'l51n,* Ml. [snrlonge^ Fr. ; suriongo do kmufj Fr.| our 
loin of beef^ BaUey.'X Tile loin, or upper peit of Che loin, 


BUrge,* r. a. (J^auL) To let go suddenly, as a rope. Mar, 
BUri^E^fCl,*^ a. Full of surges. Drayton, 

BUrge^L^SS, a. Without surges ; calm. Mir, for Mag. 
BUR^iiiEQN,(8Ur0vin)n. [sargMiu edd Fr.] One who professes 
or practises surgery. SuSc. [A wor^ long in use, and 
probably derived from ourgton, old Fr. j yet commonly 
regarded as a corruption of ekintrgoon, which was for- 
merly in use.] [Mag. 

8 UB^GS 9 N-cy,*n. The office of surgeon in the army. Oent, 
tSUR'<jiEQlf-Ry, jfsUr^fjin-r^) n. Same as ourgery, Bailey. 
BtlB^ 99 Rry. a. That depai^eiit of medicine in which dis- 
eates or in)uriei of the body are cured or alleviated by the 
hand, by instmni&nta, or extenial andi^udioiui : theprofee- 
■bn of a aurgeoB. 


of beef. Failer'o Worthies, Bee BimLoin. 

SflR^Ly, a. Gloomy; morose; rough; uncivil sour ; Ul- 
natured ; peevish ; harsh ; silently angry ; sulky. 

tSvR-Ml'^A^f ** Imperfect notion : surmise. Milton, 

8vr-m1se', (syr-mlz') v. a, [ssmwss, from sitmfMttre, old 
Fr.] [a tuBMisBO \pp. fuaMisirra,tuiuiisEO.] To suspect ; 
to imagine imperfectly; to imagine without certain 
knowledge ; to conjecture ; to hint ; to fhney. 

SVR-Ml$B', n. [^armue, Fr.] Imperfect notion ; suspicion ; 
conjecture ; supposition , fancy ; a hint. 

SyR-ial^'ipR, n. One who surmises. 

SyR-Mri^'jNG,* ft. Act of making a surmise ; suspicion. 

Svr-MoOnt', V. a, [surinonteTf Fr.] [t. surmounted ; pp, 
SURMOUNTING, SURMOUNTED.] To ilse abovo ; to conquer ; 
to overcome ; to surpass ; to exceed ; to subdue ; to van- 
quish. 

SyR-MofiNT'A-BLE, a, [surmontablet Fr.] That may be 
surmounted , conquerable ; superahle. 

SyE-M50NT'yD,*p. a. Overcome; conquered ; surpassed. 
— (Arch,) Noting an arch or dome which rises higher 
than a semicircle. Brande. 

8yR-MoONT'?R, n. One who surmounts. 

Sur-moCnt'ing, r. The act of getting uppermost. 

BuR-MfiL^LBT, a. A fish regarded as a delicacy for food. 

SUr'nAme, n. [surnom, Fr.j The family name of an indi- 
vidual ; the name which one has over and above the 
Christian name ; any distinguishing name. 

SyR-NAME', V, a. [aumommery Fr.J [t. svrnamed ; pp. sur- 
NAMiNO, suRNAMED.] To oome Dy an appellation added 
to the original name. 

SyR-NdM')-NAL,* a. Relating to surnames. Lower. 

8yR-6x'iDE,’^ r. (CAem,) That which contains an addition 
of oxide. Brando. 

SyR-pAss', V. a. [surposssr, Fr.l [t. surpassed ; pp. sua- 
VASBiNo, SURPASSED.] I'o exccl ; to exceed ; to outdo , to 
go beyond m excellence. 

SyR-pAss'A-BLE, a. That may be surpassed or excelled. 

Sya-pAss'iNG, p. a. Excellent in a high degree. MUton. 

SyE-pAss'iNG-Ly, ad. In a very excellent manner. 

SUe'PLICE, (sdr'phs) n. [surpeltsy surplis.Fr.i superpeUi- 
cxuniy L.] A white garment, worn by an Episcopal clergy- 
man over his dress, in bis acts of ministration. 

SUr'plYced, (siir'pllst) a. Wearing a surplice'. MaUeL 

SUr'pljce-FeEi^, (8iir'pl|8-fSz) n. pi. Fees paid to the 
clergy for occasional duties. Warton. 

SUr^plOs, n. [surpliw, L.] Overplus; a supernumerary 
part , what remains when use is satisfied ; remainder. 

Sur'pjlOs-a^e, n. Overplus , surplus. — (£.aio) A superflu- 
ity or addition more than is needful, sometimes causing a 
writ to abate. 

Sya-PRl'^Ai'i -Act of surprising ; surprise. MUton. 

SyR-PRisE', (syr-priz') r. [oarprisey Fr.] Act of surprising ; 
state of being surprised ; the emotion excited ; wonder ; 
admiration ; amazement ; sudden confusion or perplexity. 

SyR-PRl^E^, V. a. [surprtsy Fr., from surprendre.] [u sur- 
FRisED ; pp. SURPRISING, SURPRISED ] To take unawares ; 
to fall upon unexpectedly : — to astonish by something 
wonderfol ; to confuse or perplex. 

SyR-PRl9'yR,* R. One who surprises. Clarendon. 

SyR-PRli^'iNG, a. Causing surprise or wonder ; extraordi- 
nary ; wonderful. 

SyR-PRl^'lNG-Ly, ad. In a surprising manner. 

SyR-PRl^'|NG“N£8S.* n. State of being surprising. Scott. 

tSOR'QU?-DRy, R. [pur and cuider, old Fr.j Overweening 
pride. Speneer. 

SOR-RB-Bux'TkR, R. (Law) The replication or answer o^ 
the plaintiff to toe defendant’s rebutter. 

tSOR'REiNED,* (sur'raind) a. Overridden or injured. Shak, 

SCr-RB-j51n'dbb, n. [sarr^mndre, Fr.] (i.air) A second 
defence )f the plaintiff's declaration in a cause, and the 
answer to the rejomder of the defendant. 


ByR-RkN'DkR, V. a [old Fr.l [u surrendered : j»p. sua- 
rendbring, surrendbrbd.] To give up ; to yield np ; to 
deliver up to an enemy; to cede: — to yield np, asan 


deliver up to an enemy; to cede: — to yield np, asan 
estate. 

SyR-RfiN'DBR, V, n. To yield ; to give one’s self up. 

SyR-BfiN'DBB, R. The act of surrendering ; act of yielding 
or resigning to another. — (Xaw) A yielding up of an 
estate for life or years to him who nos an immediate 
estate in reversion or ramainder, by which the lesser 
estate is merged into the greater;— -a deed by which 
such surrender is made. 

SyR-BSN-l>klt^£^^ «• One to whom a Murandar is 
made. Perry, 

SvB-RfiN'D9R-5B,* fi. (Law) One who makM t siufander 

Bowaior, 

ByR-RkR^BRY, R. Same as owmnior, MbwoU, 
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BVE-miF'TtOM, «. [tWTtptu*, L.] Act of obtaining «iirrep- 
titioQily ; a Mcnt tnvMion. Bp, HaiL 
SOn^R^F-TF'TtovS) (attT-r?p-tlih'v*) «• [timptiuiut L ] 
Don# hf itaaith ; obtained or produced frauduientiy. 
B0m>R]FP>Tl^^TlOVe-LVy ad. By atealth ; ftnudulently. 
8Ob^sq-0Itb, V, a, [turrvgot L.] To put in the place of an- 
other. More, 

SOb^bq-oAtk. n, [surrogatutf L.] (JCote) One aubetituted 
for, or appointea in room of, another ; a deputy } the 
deputy of an ecclesiastical Judge. — fJVeto York Sc. Mete 
Jertey) A Judge of probate ; one who naa the Jurisdiction 
of granting letters testamentary, Ac. 
SOB'Bp-QATB-SHlP,* «. The office of aairogate. Ed. Rev. 
StiR-RQ-aVTiQy.n. [ourrogaUOf L.] Act of putting in an- 
other's place. KiUtngheek, 

SvR-BoOnd', V, a. [aitrronder, Fr.] [i. auasouKOBD ; pp. 
•uaaouNOiivo, suBaouiroxo.] To environ ; to encompass ; 
to enclose on all sides ; to encircle , to invest. 
BVB-r50nd'}NO,* V. a. Being on all sides ; environing. 
SOr'shAbp,* a. (JlfMa.) The fifth tetrachord above. Crabb, 
SpR-sdL^tn, n. (Jlrith.) The fifth power of a number, as, 
3Q is the fifth mwer of 2. — Sursolid problem^ that which 
cannot be resolved but by curves of a higher nature than 
a conic section. 

8vr-t6ut', (svr-t&tO it. [Fr.] A coat worn over the other 
dress ; an outer coat. 

SUr'tvr-beXnd,* a. A species of peaty, bituminous coal, 
found in Iceland, and resembling Bovyr-coal. Brande. 
Surveillance^* (adr-val-ysinsO ». [It.] Surveyorship j 
inspection ; oversight. Qa. Reo. 

1BVR-Vf NE', V. a. [aurvenir, Fr.] To supervene. Harvey, 
SyR-VET', (svir-vao v. a. [suresoir, old Fr.] [i. itJRTarED ; 
pn, snaTariirQ, suststed.] To overlook , to have under 
die view j to view as fVom a higher place j to oversee, as 
one in authority} to view as examining^ to inspect: — 
to measure and estimate, as land or buildings. 

SUr'vey, (sUrVa or syr-va') [sUr'va, S. P, J, F. Ja, Sm. R. 
Wb, ; syr-va', JB. K. f syr-va' or sdr'va, fT.] n. Act of 
surveying; the result of surveying; retrospect; inspec- 
tion; view; prospect; superintendence; mensuration. 
5 ^ “This substantive was, tiirwithin these few years, 
universally pronounced with the accent on the last syl- 
lable, like the verb.” Walker. 

SVR-vey'aI'i (syr-va'al) n. The same as aurvey. Barrow. 
BVB-VEY'jNa,*(syr-va'iag) n. Act of measuring land. 
SyR-VEY'QR, (syr-va'yr) n. One who surveys ; an overseer ; 
a measurer of land. 

ByR-VEY'pR-sulp, (syr-Vtt'yr-shtp) n. The office of a sur- 
veyor. 

tSyB-viE^', fsyr-vfi') v. a. [sureeotr, old Fr.] To overlook ; 

to have in view ; to survey. Spenaer. 

|SVB-viEy^', (syr-vfi') n. Survey. Sanderaon, A revisal. 

Milton. [son. 

tSya-Yl^E', V, a. [set and ewer, Fr.] To look over. B. Jon- 
SyE-Vl'VAI., n. Act of surviving ; survivorship. Chapman. 
ByR-vi'vxwcE, n, [aurvivanee, IV.j Survivorship. Sir G. 
Buck, [r.] 

Sya-VlVE', V. n, [aupervivo^ L. ; aurvivre, Fr.] [u surtived ; 
pp. surtiviho, survived.] To live after the death of an- 
other ; to remain alive. 

SyB-ViVE', V. a. To outlive ; to live after. Watts. 
ByE-Vlv'llfe,'*' p. a. Outliving others ; continuing alive. 
BvE-vI'vpR, n. One who survives or outlives another. 
SyR-Vl'vpR-BHtP, «. The state of outliving another: — a 
reversionary benefit contingent upon the circumstance of 
some life or lives surviving some other life or lives. 
Bys-cftP-TJ-BlL^I-Ty, n. Quality of being susceptible ; sen- 
sibility : feeling. 

■6ys-c£P^T{-BLE, [sys-sSp'ty-bl, 8. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm.; 
sQs's^tp-t^bl, EnUck.] a, [Pr.j Capable of admitting ; ad- 
mitting influences of emotion ; feeling ; sensitive ; sensi- 
ble. “ Dr. Johnson says Prior has accented this word 
improperly on the first syllable. To which observation 
Mr. Mason adds, * Perhaps it is Johnson who has improp- 
erly placed the accent on the second syllable.’ If Mr. Ma- 
son were asked why, perhajM he would be puzzled to an- 
swer.” Walker, 

Bvs-cfip'T)-BLS-irjftS8, N. Susceptibility. 

Bys-cfip'Tj-BLT,* od. In a susceptible manner. Scott. 
iBya-cftP'TipH, n. [suMSpens, L.J Act of taking. Bp, HaU. 
Bys-cftP^TiVB, a. Capable of admifting} susceptible. Foth- 
erby. [son. 

By8-ofiP'TrvB-iffi8S,*ii. Quality of being susceptive. John- 
BOs-cipp-ilT'l-TV, a. Boseeptibility. WMaston, [B.J 
By^H^p^TpBi n. [L.] One who undertakes ; a godfather. 

Bys-clP'l-flr-OT, n, Beeaption ; admisAion. Joknaon. [B.] 
Bys-otp'l-EHT^n. jsKse^uBif, L.] One who receives; are- 
eiptenU^j^. 7h|4^. [b.] 

Bys-clP'l-i^/, 0. Receiving; admitting. Sarrew, [B.] 
tBOs^CHT^VRy V. a. [auadUr, Ft. ; etueUo, L.] To rouse ; to 
f gfffW iWei Sir T. noL 

t 80 a-op« 2 ,^^ 0 ir, n* [1^.] Act of rousing or ezciliBg; re> I 
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Sys-PloT^, e. a. [saspieio, sa ysc tm a, li.1 Ft. snsrsoTan ; jp 
sutrBOTiifa, SUSPECTED.] To have susmcion of; to iniai^e, 
with a degree of fear and Jealousy, wnat is not known ; to 
imagine guilty without proof ; to mistrust to be jealous 
of; to doubt. 

Bys-pjftox^ 0 . ». To imagine guilt ; to be suspicious. Skak, 
tSy8-BfiOT\ 0 . [atupeetf Fr,] Doubtful; suspected. Olan- 
ffUle, 

tSys-pkcT', n. Suspicion. Sidney, 

Bys-pficT^X-BLE, a. That may be suspected. Coigraxe, 
Sys-pJfioT^]gD,* p, a. Doubted ; liable to suspicion. 
Sy8-pfioT'¥D-LV, ad. So as to be suspected. Bp, Taylor, 
Svs«pfioi^$l>-lf£88, It. State of being suspected. Dr, Rob* 
xneon, 

Sy8-p£cT'£R, n. One who suspects. Beaum. ^ FL 
Sys-PficT'pOL, a. Apt to suspect ; suspicious. Bailey, [R.] 
fSys-pficT'L^ss, a. Not suspecUng; not suspected. Her 
bert, 

Svs-pJ6nd', V, a. [exiependret Fr . ; euependOf L.] [u suspend- 
ed ; pp, susPENDiNO, SUSPENDED.] To hang; to make to 
hang by any thing ; to make to depend upon : — to inter 
rupt; to make to stop for a time , to delay ; to hinder ; to 
keep undetermined ; to debar for a time ; to hold back. 
Sys-pfiND'^R, 71 . He or that which suspends. — pi. Straps 
to hold up dress, as pantaloons. 

SOs-PEN-BA'TiQN,'* n. A temporary cessation. Man^eld. 
Sys-p£NSS\ n. [euapenset Fr. , suspensuSyL.] State of being 
suspended ; doubt , uncertainty ; delay; indetermination 
stop in the midst of two opposites. 

Sys-p£NSE',^^a. [su^ensusf L.] Held in doubt ; suspended. 
MiUon. [r?] 

Sys-pfiN'si-BLE,* a. That may b3 suspended. Coleridge. 
Sys-pftN'siQN, (sys-pfin'shun) n. [Fr.] Act of suspending ; 
state of being suspended ; a keeping in doubt , uncer- 
tainty : — interruption ; temporary cessation ; temporary 
privation of an office; postponement, — [Scotch kite) A 
postponement of legal execution. 
Sys-PEN'siON-BRlDijiE,* n. A bridge in which the weight 
of the road-way is supported by the tension of ropes, 
chains, or rods, instead of resting on arches of masonry 
P. Cyc, 

Sys-PEN'siVE, a. Doubtful ; suspendina. Beaumont Fe.] 
Sys-p£N^8(;>B,*n. A bandage to suspend something, amart, 
Sys-p£N'S9-RV, a. [suspensoire. Fr. ; susponausy L.] Bus 
pending , sustaining , doubtftil. Brotone. 
Sys-p£N'8Q-Ry,* n. Suspensor; a truss. Dunglison, 
f8Ds'P|-cx-BLE, a. [suapicovy L,] That may be suspected. 
More. 

Sys-PT'cipN, (sys-plsh^yn) n. [Fr. ; auspieioy L.] Act of 
suspecting , state of being suspected , jealousy , distrust , 
want of confidence. 

Sys-Pl'^cioyg, (sys-plsli'ys) a. [suspiciostUy L.] Cherishing 
suspicion ; inclined to suspect ; inclined to imagine ill 
without proof, indicating suspicion ; causing suspicion 
liable to suspicion , Jealous ; mistrustful , distrustful. 
Sy8-Pl”cioV8-LY, (sus-plHb'ys-I^) ad In a suspicious man- 
ner ; so as to laise suspicion. 

Sys-pF'cioys-Nfess, (sus-plsh'ys-nes) n. State of being 
suspicious ; tendency to suspicion. Dr. Fuller. 
Sys-Pl^RAL, n. A spring of water passing under ground 
towards a conduit: — a breatbing-bole or ventiduct. 
Chambers. * 

SCs-pi-rA'TIQN, 71. [auapiratioy from auspiroy L.] Sigh ; act 
of suspiring, or fetching the breath deep ; a murmur. Shale, 
Bys-PlRE', V. n. [suapiroy L.] [v subpired ; pp. buspirino, 
SUSPIRED.] To sigb ; to fetch the breath deep ; to breathe 
bard. 8hdk. 

tSys-PlRED', (sys-plrd') P* a. Desired earnestly. Wotton, 
Svs-tAjn', (sys-tan') v. a, [soustenwy old Fr. : stisUneOyl,.] 
[i SUSTAINED ; pp. sustaining, sustained.] To bear, to 
prop; to hold up; to support ; to keep from sinking, to 
maintain , to keep ; to help ; to relieve , to assist : — to 
endure , to sufiTer. 

tSys-TAiN^ It. What sustains or supports. MiUon, 
»ys-TAiN^A*BLE, a, [soustenabloy old Fr.] That may be sua 
tained ; supportable. Todd, 

Sy8-TAiN^¥R, n. One who sustains or supports. 
tSys-TAiN^M^NT,'*' n. The act of sustainiM. MxUon. 
BC 8 'T£-NAN 0 B, 71. [eotutenancoy old Fr.] That which sus- 
tains lire; suppoit; maintenance; subsistence; food; 
necessaries of life ; victuals. 

tSy8-T£N'TA-cLE, 71. [aueUmUuuIumy L.] Support. More, 
SDs-t^n-tA^TIQN, n. [Fr., from sastaiUo, L.j Act of sus- 
taining; sui^rt; use of victuals; maintenance ; suppoit 
of life ; sustenance. Bacon. [Batley 

iSfl-syR-RA'TiQN, ». [ensurrOf Whisper ; soft murmuv 
SO'TfLE, (saftil) a, [euUliey L.] Done by sewing or stitch- 
ing; sewed: stitched. BoeweU, 

BOt'L£B, n, [eMtdery D. ; eudlery Ger.] A person who fol- 
lows an army as a seller of provisions ana liquors. 
a. Belonging to a sutler. jSddieon. 

StP-TSS'y* n. A word denoting a chaste wife, or one who 
bums herself on her husbaao’s funeral pUe, and applied 
by the Bramins to various rites of religious purification , 
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im coumoaly need tbr the Tohiuitary eetf-lmmolettoii of 
fc^widow on the ftmeni pile of her deceued husband. 

PyT>T£2'l8ii,* n. The praetioe of boming wives on the 
funeral piles of their dsoeased husbands. Ec, Bw. See 

SuTTsn. 

BOT^XLE^e a. Net, as weight after deducting tare. CroM. 
6ftT^V«EALy* a. Belating to, or having, a suture. MbiAer. 
SOx'v-RAT-^D, a. [sataro, L.] Stitched together. Smuk, 
SOx^VKEi (sat'yyr) n. [Fr. ; wtura, L.] A manner of aew> i 
ing or stitctaiuf , particularly of wounds } a junaion of ! 
bones by their serrated or toothed margins, as those of the < 

skull. 

SOt'vrbd,* (sdt'yyrd) a. Connected by a suture } sewed. 
PenKoHt, 

8&VM CirrQirBt* (-kJ'kwf) [L.,to«jsry<w««sesm.] Give 
to every one his due. Seudamore, 

Suzerain,* n. A feudal lord or baron. Ec. Bev. 

Swab, (swdb) n. [swaM, Swed.j A kind of mop made of 
rope-yarns, to clean floors : — a bean-pod. Batiep. 

Swab, (swdb) v. a. [umwabbmd j pp. swABSitro, swabbed.] 
To clean with a mop or swab, as a ship^s deck. 

SwAB'BfSR, (Bwdb'b^r) n. [D,] A sweeper of the deck. 
fSwAD, (BwSd) n. A peascod. Cot/p'ave. A squab, or short, 
fat person. B. Joneon, 

Swad'dle, (8w5d'^) V. a, [t. swaddled ; pp. swADDLirra, 
swaddled.] To swathe ; to bind tight in clothes : — gen- 
erally UMd of binding new-bum children. [|To beat; to 
cudgel. 

Swad'dle, (sw&d'dl) a. Clothes bound round the body. 
Addison, 

8wad'dl}NG-bXnd, (swSd'ling-) ) n. Cloth wrapped 
SwAD^OLlNG-CLdTH, (swbd'Ung-) f round a new-born 

Swad'dlino-cl50t, (swSd'Ijng-) ) child. Spenser. 

SwAg, V. n. [l swAOOED ; pp. swAOOiira, swaouedJ To 
sink down by its weight ; to hang heavy ; to sag. frotton. 
SwXg,* n. An unequal, hobbling motion. FrancM. 
8wAG'-BfiL-L|ED, (-l|a) a. Having a large belly. Shak, 
fSwAqiE, V. a. To soften; to.quiet; to assuage. Mtlton, 
fSwA^E, V. ft. To abate ; to assua|;e. Barret, 


SwAir, (swSn) b. [«is«nu Bax. ; mHM, Oaa. ; swmii. D.1 A 
large, handsome, web-footed bird or waierdbwl, that ms 
a long neck, and is very wbtte^ except when young. 
Swan'<-i.!xx,* (swin^-) a. Reeemblind a swan. Abel. 
Swan'pXn,* (swbn^p&n) n, A Cbineae Inatrumeut for pw- 
fbratlng arithmetical ealculatkma. SlsmiBem, 
SwanV-.D5Wn,* (swttnsM «. The down of a awan ; n 
fine, soft, thin, woollen cloth. IT. JEbM. 

SwAN'sKlN, (sv^nS B. A kind of son flannel, imitating 
for warmth toe down of a swan : —a very thick, cloeely- 
woven, woollen cloth, used fbr the clothes of seamen and 
laborers. W. Enep. 

Swap, (swSp) v. a. [fTo strike with a long or sweeping 
stroke. CAonesr.] To exchange. See Swor. 
tSWAP, (swSp) V. ft. To fkll down. CAeucsr. TO ply the 
wings with noise : to strike the air. More. 
tSWAP, (8w5p) iL A blow ; a stroke. Beawn. ^ fl 
Swap, (swSp) ad. Hastily ; with violence ; as, ** He did it 
swap.** Johnson. [Local and vulgar.] 

SwXrd, It. [sipar^ Swed. ; sweari. Sax.] [The skin of ba- 
con. Hretoer.] The grassy surfbce dC land ; turf ; a sur- 
face of green-sward. 

SwArd, V. a. den. [i. swarded ; pp. iwardino, swaeded.] 
To cover with, or to form, sward. Mortmer. 

SwArd'IID,* p. 0 . Covered with a sward. Drake. 
tSwARE. Old prsL from Swear. Swore. See Swear* 
SwArm, *, [«cem, D. ; swaem, Swed.] A cluster or great 
number of bees, or of other small animals, particularly 
those bees that migrate ^om the hive ; a multitude ; a 
crowd. 

SwArm, «. n. [steemsn, D.] [t. twAauxo ; pp. swaemino, 
•warmed.] To rise, as bees, in a body, and quit the hive : 
— to appear in multitudes ; to crowd ; to throng ; to be 
crowded ; to be overrun ; to be thronged ; to breed mul- 
titudes. 

SwArm, v. a. To preai close together; to throng. SaeE- 
vtUe. 

tSwART, a. Black ; dark ; swarthy. Shak, 
fSwART, V. a. To blacken ; to dusk. Browne. 
fSwARTH, a. fstoortA, Goth. ; tweafi^ Sax. ; swarty D.] Black ; 
dark; swarthy. Chapman. 

SwArth, n. A TOW of grass cut down. Pope, Bee Swath. 
SwArth, 7l The apparition of a person about to die. Orose. 
[Local, £ng.] 

SwArth'}-lv, od. Blackly; duskily; tawnily. 
SwARTH^j-Nfiss, n. Darkness of complexion ; tawniness. 
Swarthiness, r. Blackness ; swarthiness. Todd. 
SwArth' V, o. Dark of complexion ; block ; dusky ; tawny 
SwArth'v, V. a. To blacken ; to make swarthy. Cowley. 

IswaS^IkSss?’]"- 

tSwART'isH, a. Somewhat dark or dusky. BuUein. 
tSwABT'y, a. Swarthy. Burton, 
tSwAbve, V. n. To swerve. Spenser. 

Swash, (swbsh) n. (Arch.) An oval flrare with roouldhige 
oblique to the axis of the work. Mozotu A blustering 
noise; dashing of water. TyndaL 
Swash, (swSsh) v. n. [swetsenj Tout.] [i. swAansD ; pp. 
SWASHING, BWAiHBD.I To bluster wltii clatter or noise; 
to bully , to bluster. Shak. To splash. HoUoway. 

Swash, (swdsh) \ a. Soft, like fruit too ripe. Pe^ge. 
SWASHT, (swbsh'?) i [Local, Eng. 1 
t^SwASH'BtJCK-LER, (swMh'-) 11 . A Dully. MUton. 
SWASH'ER, (swSsh'Er) n. One who swashes ; a blusterer. 

tSwAxE I ^ SweaL Sweat. Clutucer. See Sweat. 
fSWATCH, (swSch) n. A swathe. Tuaser, 

Swath, (swSth) [sw&th, P. K. Sfn. Wb. i sw&th, K ; swlth, 
Jo.] n. [swade, D.] A line of gross or corn as cut by the 
mower: a sweep of the scythe in mowing. — [A contin- 
ued quantity. Shak. A band ; a fillet. Chew. See Swathe.] 
SwAthb, V. a. [l swathed ; pp. swathing, swathed.] 
To bind, os a child, with bands and rollers ; to confine. 
SwAthe,* n. A bandage or fillet. Smart 
SwAY, (8W&) e. a. [schweben, 6er. ; swetgia^ Icel. ; steig-a^ 
So. Goth.] [l SWAYED ;pp, swatiwo, SWAYED.] To wave 
in the hana ; to move or wield, os a sceptre : — to bias ; 
to direct to either side : — to govern ; to rule , to over- 
power; to influence. 

SWAY, V. n. To hang heavy ; to be drawn by wel^i j to 
have weight or influence; to rale:— to incline to one 
side. 

SwAy, n. The swing or sweep of a weapon ; any thing 
moving with bulk or power ; weight ; preponderance ; 
cast of the balance ; power ; rule ; dominion ; authority ; 
ascendency; influence; direction; weigl|t on one tide: 
—a bramble-rod used in thatching. 

SwAy'ing,* n. An injury done to the beclf of a bmve 1^ 
violent s^ns or exceseire burdens. OoMw 

SWfiAI^,* V. e. [t. SWEALED ; prp. SWBALINO, Sl^itBD,] To 

singe or burn ofif the hair, as of Farm. Enay. 
BwflAL, e. E. To melt, as a candle, m Swals. 

SweAr. ^sw&r) V. n. [Mvoroa, Goth. ; spearumy Sax. ; tiessr. 
sfi, D.J [i. SWORE ; pp. fWEABiN«;.^fWORik.-^llhe |NreCerlt 


SwXg'ger, e. iL [swadderen^ D.J [i. swaggered ; pp. swao- dark ; swarthy. Chapman. 

GERiNG, SWAGGERED.] To blustcF , to bully ; to he inso- SwArth, n. A row of grass cut down. Pope, Bee 
lent. Dryden. SwArth, tl The apparition of a person about to dii 

SwAg'gek, V. a. To bully ; to subdue by threats. Swift. [Local, £ng.] 

SwXG'GEkj'*' «• An empty boast ; a bluster. Sw^ SwArth'}-lv, od. Blackly; duskily; tawnily. 

8wAg'ger-ER, n. A blusterer, a bully; a turbulent fel- SwArth'I-nSss, n. Darkness of complexion ; taw 
low. SwArth'ness, r. Blackness ; swarthiness. Todd. 

SwXg'geK'Yng,* n. Act of blustering ; insolence, SwARTH'y, o. Dark of complexion ; block ; dusky ; 

SwXg'gy, o. Dependent by its weight. Browne. SwArth'v, v. a. To blacken ; to make swarthy. ( 

SwAin, (swan) n. [stoein, Sax. 6f Runic ; swetif Su. Goth.; tSwART'l-Nfess, \ „ 

«rami,'Lappon ; iwan, hax.] A young man , generally, a tswART'NEfts, j Swarthiness. Sherwood. 
rustic ; a peasant ; a country servant or laborer em- t^wART'lSH, a. Somewhat dark or dusky. BuUein 
ployed in husbandry : — a pastoral youth ; a lover. fSwART'y, a. Swarthy. Burton, 

fSwAiN'fSH, a. Like a swain ; rustic , ignorant. Mdton. fSwABVE, v. n. To swerve. Spenser. 
SWAlN'MdTE. or SwEiN'MOTE, n. [swainmotus, law L.] Swash, (swbsh) n. (Arch.) An oval flrare with ro 
(Eno. law) A court relating to matters of the forest, held oblique to the axis of the work. Mozon. A bl 
by the charter of the forest thrice in the year. CoweL noise ; dashing of water. TyndaL 

SwAIP, V. n. To walk proudly ; to sweep. [North of Eng.] Swash, (swSsh) v. n. [swetsen^ Teut.] [i. iwasi 
Swale, v. n. [l swaled ; pp. swaling, iwaled.] To swashing, bwaihbd. 1 To bluster with clatter o 

waste or blaze away ; to melt, as a candle. fVtehm. to bully , to bluster. Shak. To splash. HoUoway. 

SwAle, V. 0 . To consume ; to waste. Congreve, [r.j Swash, (swdsh) \ a. Soft, like fruit too ripe. 

BwAle,* n. A low place: — shade, in opposition to sun- Swasht* (swSsh'?) J [Local, Eng. 1 
shine. Forby. [Provincial in England: — In some parts tSWASH'BUCK-LER, (swosh'-) n. A bully. MUton. 
of the United States used in the sense of a vale or valley ; Swash'er, (ewSsh'^r) n. One who swashes ; a bl 

[«.«, Swed.] Amon, the tin- Cx?., ! 8.® B* 

miners, water breaking in upon the miners at their work. fSWATCH, (swfich) n. A swathe. TStseer, 

Bailey. SWATH, (swbth) [8w5th, P. K. Sfn. fVb. i sw&th, E. 

8wal'l5w, (swbl'lfi) It. A small bird, of several species, Jo.] n. [swadej D.] A line of gross or corn as cu 
as the bank, chimney, and window or barn swallow i — mower: a sweep of the scythe in mowing.— [/ 

the throat: — voracity: — as much as is swallowed at ued quantity. SAuA. A band ; a fillet. Grvia. BeeS 

once: — a gulf. SwAthb, v. a. [u swathed ; pp. swathing, sw 

8wal'l5w, (swSl'IS) V. a. [swelgen^ D.] [t. swallowed ; To bind, as a child, with bands and rollers ; to c 
pp. swallowing, swallowed.] To make to pass down SwAthe,* n. A bandage or fillet. Smart 
the tiiroat:— to receive without examination: — to en- SwAY, (swg) v. a* [schweben, Ger. ; steetgia^ Icel. 
gross; to absorb; to take in; to sink in any abyss; to So. Goth.] [l swayed ;pp. swaying, swayed.] ' 

engulf ; to occupy ; to seize and waste : —to engage com- in the hana ; to move or wield, os a sceptre : — 

pletely. to direct to either side : — to govern ; to rule , 

Bwal'lqw-tAil, (swBl'lq-Ul) n. A species of willow. power; to Influence. 

Bacon, — {Fort.) An outwork narrower towards the for- SwAY, v. n. To hang heavy ; to be drawn by we 
^tifled place than towards the country: — a mode of have weight or influence; to rale:— to Inclim 
dovetailing. Crabb. side. 

Bwal'low-wort, (swbl'l^-wttrt) n. A plant. SwAy, n. The swing or sweep of a weapon ; a 

SwAm, u from Swm. See Swim. moving with bulk or power ; weight ; prepom 

Swamp, (swdmp) n.‘ [swumms. Goth. ; nmmi. Sax. ; awantme. cast of the balance ; power ; rule ; dominion ; av 
D ; suompf Dan. ; swampf Swed.] Grouikd too wet and ascendency ; influence ; directfon ; weigl)^ on oi 

soft to be trodden upon ; wet ground ; a marsh ; a bog; — a bramble-rod used in tbmching. ^ , 

a fen. SwAy'jng,* n. An injury done to the bnelf nf a 

Swamp, (sw5mp) v. a. [i. swamped ; pp. swempino, violent EUains or excessive burdens. Crabb, 
s WAMPXD.] To whelm or sink, as in a swamp : — to em- Swfl al,* v. a. [t. swealed ; pp. swbalino, si^it 
baurass ; Co entangle in difliculties. Ch, Ob, singe or burn ofif the hair, as of farm. &st 

8WAiCP'’-dhflf^ (ewbrnp/te) n. Ore found in a swamp. BwAal, v. n. To melt, as a candle. Bee Swale. 

amort. SwbAr. (sw&r) v. n. [swaron, Goth. ; otoorim, Sax. 

8WAMP^r, (swSm'p?) «. Boggy ; fenny, nameon. sn, D.J [i. swore ; pp. fWEABiN«;.^fWORN.-i-l%e 
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MNVt, fefBierty in um, Ib oboolole.] To afilirm am 
•ppe*! to Gad for the tmtta of arhat is afllnnod ; to utter 
an oath ; to dedam or promise upon oath j to give evi- 
denoa upon oatb ; to obtest a sacred name profanely. 
fiWEJlft, a. 0 . To utter or adlrm with an appeal to G^ i to 
put to an oath; to bind by an oath administered to 
charge upon oath ; to declare upon uath ; as, ** He swore 
treason against his Mend,** 

8wxi.n'VR, (swdr^^r) n. One who swears:*- a profane 
person. 

SWE JlR'lNa, (sw&r^pig) n. The act of declaring upon oath ; 

the act or practice or using profhne oaths. 

SwfiAT, (swSt) A. Moisture which issues from the pores by 
means of heat or labor; perspiration: state of sweating; 
evaporation of moisture : — labor , toil. 

SWfiAT, (SWSt) V, n. [u SWEAT, SW£T, OT SWBATED ; pp, 

•wxATiNo, iwxAT, swET, OT swBATKo.] To emit sweat 
or moisture ; to perspire ; to toil ; to labor ; to drudge. 
Sw£at. 0 . a. To emit, as sweat , to make to sweat. 
BwfiAT'fR, A, One who sweats. 

Sw£at^)-lV, ad. In a, sweaty state or manner. 
6 w£at'i-n£s8, a. State of being sweaty. jtsJL 
SwfiAT^fNQ. A. Act of making to sweat, moisture emit- 
ted , perspiration. [JIfsrie. 

Sw£at'}N€^BX>th,* a. a bath to promote perspiration. 
SwfiAT'iNO-HoOsE,* A. A bouse for sweating. Merle, 
Sw£AT')MCh-Ift-ON,* (-I-vm) A. An iron for scraping horses. 
Smart, 

BwtAT'jNGh-fflCK'NifBa,* n, A Severe, febrile, epidemic 
disease, which prevailed in England and some other 
countries of Europe, in the 15ch and 16th centuries : — 
Sudor Aagheua. Dangltaon, 

BwfiAT'Y, (swSt't^) a. Covered with sweat ; moist with 
sweat; consisting of sweat: — laborious; toilsome. 
8 w£i>e, a. A native of Sweden. Mdtoit, 
Swfi-D^N-BbR'Gj-^N,* B. One who holds the doctrines 
taught by Swedenborg ; a member of the New Jerusalem 
church. P. Cyc, 

Sw£-D]^N-BdR^^p-^N,‘^ a. Relating to Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, or to the doctrines taught ^ him. Brandt. 
Sw€-D£N-bor'^1-^n-I§m,* a. The doctrines taught by 
Swedenborg. 

Swed'ish, a. Relating to Sweden or the Swedes ; respect- 
ing the Swedes. j 

SwED'fSH,*' A. The langu^e of the Swedes. Bosworth, 
Sw£D'}SH-TtfR'N|P,* A. The ruta-baga ffamdton. 

Swfifip, «. a. [». swspt; pp. swbkpiao, swept.] To move, 
clear, or drive off, as by a broom or besom; to drive 
away ; to clean with a broom : —to carry with pomp ; to 
drive or carry oif with violence ; to pass over with celer- 
ity and force , to rub over ; to strike with a long stroke. 
Sw££p, e. A. To pass with violence, swiftness, or pomp ; 

to pass smoothly ; to move with a long reach. 

6w££p, A. Act of sweeping 4 a widely-extended motion; 
the compass of a continued motion or stroke : — a general 
destruction : — direction of any motion not rectilinear : — 
a sweeper. [An engine for drawing up water; a well- 
sweep; an upright post. bavii» a cross-beam moving on 
a pivoL Tudor. — Archbishop rotter and Richardson spell 
it sunpe^ Scott and Ash, ounpt. swepe^ aweapf and ewt^.] 
8w££p^^^e,* a. The crop of hay got in a meadow. Wktr- 
show. [Local, £ng.j 

Sw££p']|^r, a. Ono who sweeps. Barret 
Swfifip')N«,* p. a. Driving away: — involving great num- 
bers. 

Sw£fiP'|irft-LT,*'«d. In a sweeping manner. JV. A, Ree, 
8w££p^iNai|f, A. pt Dirt, refose, Ax., swept away ; things 
coHectod by sweeping. 

Sw££p'n£t, A. a net that takes m a great compass. 
SW’££P'STilLE, A. A winner: —usually swMprtokM. Skak. 
Bw££p'8TJ.K£8, a. nag. In gaming and horse-racing, a 
winner ; one who wins all, or sweeps all the stakes or 
wagers: — a prize in a horse-race, made up of several 
stakes. 

Swfi£p^WA8H-]pR,* (-w5sb-§r) n. One who extracts from 
the sweepings, potsherds, &,c., of refineries of silver and 
gold, the small residuum of fM^ious metal. Urt, 

8w££p^¥, o* Passing with speed over a great compass at 
once ; sweeping ; wavy ; drawn out. Dryden, 

8w££t, o. Fieasing to the taste, smell, or to any sense ; 
having the taste of ooney or sugm ; saccharine , luscious 
to the taste ; fragrant to the smell ; melodious to the ear ; 
beautiful to the eye ; mR salt ; not sour ; mild ; soft ; gen- 
tle ; grateful ; pleasing ; not stale $ free from any offen- 
sive smell, as food. 

BwfifiT, A. Sweetness ; sometbiof pleasing ; a perfome. 

Dryden. A word of endearment.- pL Molasses ; treacle. 
8w££T'BRftAD, A. The pancreas of the calf. 
8 w££t'br|^r, n. A. ftagraotsbrub; eglaotina. 
8 v££t^brIwm , A. An btfb* Amswortk. 

8w£fiT-CXXi'A- jf 08,* or »wfi£T'-CXNa,*‘ii. An aromatic 
plant, somsumes called Umourgraot^ and epUtenard* P, 

flwlST-Ol9'£-LT» A. A plant JITiZZsf. 


Sw£fiT«-c!8^Tpa, A. A shrub, called dlso gdm sis ri is. Jlis> 
scm. 

SwfifiT'SN, (swSt^tn) e. 0 . [». iwbetbabd ; pp. iwaBTaa- 
iNo, swBBTBifBD.l To make sweet:— to make mild, or 
kind ; to palliato ; to make gratefol or pteasiog ; to softon ; 
to make delicate. 

SwSfiT'BW, (swdt'tn) V, n. To grow sweet Bacon, 
Sw££t'sn-£r, (swdt'tn-^r) n. A person or thing that 
sweetens, or renders pleasing. 

Sw££t^en-Ino,* (Bw6t'tti-Yng) n. Act of making sweet ; 
that which sweetens. Aek, 

Swfi£T'-v£BN,* A. A plant or small aromatic shrub. Farm, 

Eium. 

SwfiET'-FLiG,* A, A plant with an aromatic root ; sweet- 
rush. Farm. Etwy. 

Sw££t'-grXss,* n. A genus of grasses. Farm. Ennj, 
6w££t^-oDm,* a. a shrub , the liquid-amber. Crabb. 
Sw££t'H£X.RT, (-hilt) n. A lover or mistress. Shak, 
SwfifiT'fNG, n. A sweet apple : — a word of endearment 
Sw££T'i8H, a. Somewhat sweet. Flayer, 
Sw££T'{SH-NfiS8, n. duality of being sweetish. Bp* Berko- 

I S^£t-J6hn’s'wort,* (-JSnK^wUrt) a. A perennial idant 
Crabb, 

Sw££t'ly. od. In a sweet manner : with sweetness. 
Sw££t-Mar^jQ-RAM, a. a plant, ^e Marjouam. 
SwfET'-MlUD-LlN,* n. A perennial plant Crabb. 
Sw££t'bi£at, a. Fruit preserved with sugar; confection. 
8wEfiT'N£SS, n. duality of being sweet; luscibusness ; 
fragrance: — melody ; agreeableness ; gentleness ; mild- 
ness. 

Sw£ET'-PflA,* A. An annual plant Crahb, 
Swfi£T'-Pp-Ti'T6.* n An esculent tuberous root ; Caro- 
lina potato : eonoolvulne batatas. Farm, Eney. 
Sw££x'-R6ot,* a. a plant ; liquorice. Smart 
SwESt'-ROsh,* tt. A bulbous plant: — sweet-flag. Crahb 
Swe£t'-sc£nt-£d,* a. Having a sweet scent Maunder. 
Sw£fiT'-S]M[£i.li-}MG,* 0. Having a sweet smell , fragrant, 
i StD^ 

Sw£et'-S6p,* n. A tree ; aAonu squamosa, Crabb, 
Swe£t-SOl>^tan,* n. An annual plant Crabb. 
Sw££T-TfiM'p^:RED,* (-perd) o. Of amiable temper; 
mild. More. 

SwESt'-toned,* (-tond) a. Having a sweet or pleasant 
tone. Scott 

Sw££T'-W£fiD,* A, A plant or shrub. Crabb. 
Sweet-WIll'iam, (-yam) n. A plant and flower. 
Sw££t-W1l'l5w, n. A sbrub ; gale or Dutch myrtle. 
Sw££t'-Wood,* (-w(id) A. A plant Smart 
Sw£l.L, V. n. [t. swBLLBo ; pp. swbu.i no, swbllbd, swon- 
LEW, or iwoLN.— Swollen and ewoln are obsolescent] To 
grow bigger ; to grow turgid or tumid ; to be inflated ; to 
heave , to rise ; to enlarge ; to look big ; to be turgid , to 
protuberate , to rise into arrogance, exasperation, or an- 
ger , to be elated. 

SwfiLL, V. a. To cause to rise or increase ; to make tumid ; 
to heighten , to raise to arrorance ; to inflate , to puff up ; 
to augment ; to expand ; to dilate. 

SwfiEL, A. Extension of bulk ; act or state of swelling, as 
of the sea after a storm ; a succession of waves in one 
direction ; surf. — (Jlfas.) A set of pipes in an organ act- 
ed upon by a key-board. 

SwfiLL'iNG, A. Act of enlarging or increasing in bulk ; in- 
flation: — morbid tumor; protuberance. 

Sw£i.L^)NO,* p. a. Becoming inflated ; tumid ; turgid. 
fSwfiLT, V, A. To faint; to swoon ; — to swelter. Chaucer, 
tSwfiLT, V. a. To overpower, as with heat ; to cause to 
faint. Bp. BaJL [Swell is still in provincial use in Eng- 
land. Todd,] 

8W&L'T^R, V. A. [l. fWBLTEREn; Vp. IWBLTXBIWa, tWBL 
TEBEo.j To burn ; to bear or suffer heat. Spenser. To 
faint by excess of heat ; to sweat profusely. Oaseoxgne. 
SwEe'tjpr, V. a. To parch, diy up, or oppress with heat. 
Bentley. 

Sw£e'try, a. Suffocating with heat ; sultry. 

Sw£PT, u it p. from Sweep. See Swebp. 

SwRrD, n. a o. Mortimer. Bee Sward. 

SwErve, V. H. [swerveny Sax. 4" 1^0 [*> swerved ; pp, 
■wERviwo. SWERVED.] To wandof ; to rove , to turn 
aside ; to aeviate ; to depart from rule, custom, or duty. 
[To ply; to bend. MUion. To climb on a tree, or on a 
narrow body. Dryden.] 

SwErv^ING, a. Act of departing from rule, custom, or 
duty ; deviation. 

SwfiT,* Lbop. from Sweat See Sweat. 


tSwE'VjpN, A. A dream. Wwbfft. 

SwlYT, a. Having a rapid motion ; moving far in a short 
I time ; quick ; fleet ; speedy ; nimble ; rapid ; ready ; 

I prompt. 

BwIft, n. That which is swift:— current of a stream. 
VPaUon. A bird like a swallow ; a marten. Derharn, A 
species of lizard ; an eft or ngwt ;.a small reptile. Forbv. 
StnFT'£R, B. (Maui.) The foremost or aftetmost shroud ; 
a rope to confine something in its place : — a rope. Btande, 
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Bw 1»T'«POOT, (cwlft'fdt) a. Nimble ; •wlft-footed. Mirror 
fitr MagutraUs* 

8wlr«^<^ooT>|^D,* (>8ll^ed) a. Swift of ibot ; nimble. 

Pop*, 

Sw'Yft'oHSXlbd, (swlft'beid) a. Swlft-footad; rapid. 
Hahmgton, 

SwUTT^Yi «d. With a ewift motion } with velocity; fleet- 
ly; rapidly; nimbly. 

BwtFT^N^as, a. Speed; rapidity; velocity; celerity 
SwlFT'-wlwaED,* (-wJnad) «. Swift in flight. Skak, 
BwYg-. e. a. Itwiga, Icel.T To drink by large draughts. 
Johnson, [Vulsar.1 

BwTa, v. a. To driiik or suck greedily. Oreeeh. 

Bwl 0 , a. A large draught ; as^ He took a good s»ig.** 
Randolph, [Vulgar.] Ale and toasted bread. Craotn 
Dialect, 

Swill, e. a, [i. swillko ; pp. ■willtko, bwillbo.] To 
drink grossly ; to wash ; to drench ; to inebriate. 

SwlLL, e. n. To be intoxicated ; to drink grossly. Whaldy. 
SwYll, n. Drink grossly poured down ; liquid food for 
swine ; hogwash. Mortimer, 

SwlLL'^R, n. A gross drinker; a notorious drunkard; 

called also, formerly, a owiUhoiol and a siodlpot, Barret, 
SwlLL'jNOf. a. pL Swill ; hogwash. Sherwood, 

SwlM, V. n. [t. SWUM or swam; pp. BwiMMi?ra, bwum. — 
Sworn, the old preterit, is obsolete.] To float on the 
water ; not to sink ; to move in water, as a flsh ; to move 
progressively in the water, by the motion of the limbs ; 
to be conveyed by the stream ; to glide along with a 
smooth mot'.on : — to be dizzy : — to be drenched ; to be 
floated : — to have abundance ; to flow in any thing. 
SwlM, V, a. To pass by swimming. Dryden, 

SwIm, n. A kind of smoothly sliding motion. B, Joneon. 

The bladder of Ashes by which they swim. Orew. 
BwIm'meEj n. One who swims ; n protuberance in the leg 
of a horse. Forrier^s Diet, 

8wIm'M)N&, n. The act of floating on the water ; act of 
moving in the water, as a fish ; act of moving propess- 
ively in the water, the motion of the limbs : — dizziness. 

Bwtx'MfMO-LY, ad. Smoothly ; with great success ; rapidly ; 
without obstruction. 

SwYn'dlB, (swInMl) V, a, [t. bwindlxd ; swiifOLiira, 
BWtiroLED.J To defraud In common dealings by imposi- 
tion. or fklse pretences ; to cheat ; to impose upon. 
BwIn'dl|:r, n. One who swindles , a sharper; a cheat. 
Bw1n'dl}no,* n. The practice of a swindler, systematic 
fraud. 

SwlNE, ft. sing. SepL A hog; a pig; hogs collectively 
SwiiYE'-BRfiAD, n. A kind of plant; truffle. Bailey, 
SwlNE^-CRkss,* n. A species of cress; wart-cress. Crabh, 
Swine ^-GRJ tss, n. A plant or herb. 

SwiNE^-H^RD, n. A ke^r of hogs or swine. 5:5““ This 
word, in the north of England, is pronounced awinnard,'*^ 
Walker. 

SwiNE'-PlPE, n. The redwing ; a bird of the thrush kind. 
SwIne'-p6x,* n. The chicken-pox. Brande. 

SwIne '-STONE n. (JIftn.) Fetid or bituminous limestone. 
Brande. 

SwIne'-stI?, n. A hogsty ; a pigsty. Promp. Pare. 
Swi\E'-THl8-TLE,» (-thls-sl) n. The sow-thistle. SmarU 
SwIno, V. n. [u BWUKO ; pp. Bwiwciina, swuito. — Swang, 
the old preterit, is obsolete.] To wave to and fro, hanging 
loosely ; to fly backward and forward on a rope ; to oscil- 
late ; to vibrate. 

SwlNO, e. a. To make to play loosely on a string or rope ; 

to mMe to vibrate or whirl round ; to wave loosely. 
SwlNO, n. Act or state of swinging; an apparatus for 
swinging; a line on which any thing hangs loose: 
— course; unrestrained liberty; abandonment to any 


course. 

SwlNi^E, (swTnj) V, a. [1. Bwiifoxo; pp, Bwrw9iiro, 
BW 1 N 9 X 0 .J To whip; to bastinade; to punish. Shak, 
[fTo move as a lash. Milton.] 

tSwlNCjiE, n. A sweep of any thing in motion. Wdllsr. 

tSwlN^B-BDcK'LER, n, A bully ; a blusterer. Shah. 

SwIn'oel,’*' n. That part of a flail which swings, CH* 
which beats out the grain. Forby. 

SwIno'eB) (swYng'^r) n. One who swings ; a hurler. 

SwtN'i^ER, (swln'J^r) a. A great falsehood. JEehard. 
[Vulgar.] 

8 w 1 n' 9 |no, (swln'jjng) a. Great; huge. Tubervile, [Vul- 
gar.] 

SwtN'<^jNO-LV, (8Wln'Jing-le) ad. Vastly ; greatly. Swift 


SW'lN'OLE, (swing'] 
BWiwoLso.J To dr 


gl) V. a. [l BWirroLKD ; op. BWiwoLiifa, 
iress flax; to separate the ftbrous part 
of flax from the woody substance and coarse tow, by 
beating ; to beat. Jteh. To cut off the heads of weeds 
without rooting ^ the plants. Forby. 
tSwiN'aLB, ». n. To dangle ; to swing loosely. Johnaon. 
owWQhE,*^ A wooden instrument or knifr with which 
flax la beaten:— called also a ewingU-atnf, swingling- 
knifbi 9 wm^ng*gU^, and aw m g U n g -wmd. ^ok. 
BwlN'OLE>STkEFt* ^ An lustrumoiit for beating flax or 
hemp. Ask, Bee Swinolb. 


BwIn'oee-tblCS,* u. a atlck or piece of wood which 
keeps the traces of a horse open. Aoh, [Ixical, Eng,] 
BwIn'ole-Wand,* (-w9nd) s. An instrument with which 
flax is swingled. Jemieaon, See SwiitoLS. 
SwlNO'-PL5aeH,« n, A plough without wheels^ London 
Swt'NisH, a, Eesembling swine ; gross ; brutal. 
SwFnish-ly,* sd. Tn a base or swinish manner. JBsh 
SwPN|SH-Nhs&* n. dually of being swinish. Soomll, 
fSwTNK, V. n. To labor ; to toil ; to dr^ge. S^^enoor, 
tSwiNK, (iwYnk) V. s. To overlabor. MiUon. 
fSwTNK. n. Labor ; toil ; drudgery, /^peassr. 
fSwlNK'ER, R. A laborer ; a ploughman. Chaueer, 
SwfpE,* n. An engine having a eross-beam to draw up 
water. Abp. Potter, See SwaKl^ 

Swipes, n. Bad small-beer ; tafflash. Todd. [Local, Eng.] 
SwiPLB,* n. The part of a nail by which the grain is 
struck in thrashing ; a swingel. Farm. £ney, 

Swlp'PER, a. Nimble ; quick. Promp, Pare. [Local, Eng.] 
Swiss, n. A native, or the language, of Switzerland. 
Swiss, a. Of or belonging to Switzerland. Addison. 
Switch, n. A small, flexible twig. Shak, A movable rail ; 
a contrivance or arrangement of rails to enable corn to 
turn out from one railroad into another. 

Switch,®, a. [x, BwiTCMXo;m. BwiTOHiiro, bwitchbd.] 
To lash with a switch ; to Jerk : —to prune or out oflTone 
year’s growth, as of a hedge. 

Switch, v. n. To walk with a kind of Jerk. 
fSwlTHE, ad. Hastily. Widiffe, 

SwlT'ZER, a. A native of Switzerland ; a Swiss. 
SwIv'el, (swlv'vl) n. [stceif, Icel.l Something fixed m 
another body so as to turn round In it, os in an Iron 
chain : — a small cannon, which turns on a swivel. 
8 w5b.’^ 7U a V. See B-wab. 

Sw6b'ber, n. (AhtcL) A sweeper of the deck. See Swab- 
ber.— pL Four privileged cards used incidentally in 
betting at whist. Swtjt 

Sw6L'LBH,if8w5'ln)p. from SweU, Swelled. Bee Swill. 
SwoLN, p. Same as swollen. Prior. See Swelu 
fSwdM. Old preterit from Swim. Shak. See Swim. 

8w66n, V. n. [i. bwooned ; pp. BwooKiifo, swooifxo.l To 
suffer a suspension of thought and sensation ; to miuL 
Shak. 

Sw5dN, n. Act or state of swooqlng ; suspension of sen- 
sation , a lipotliymy ; a fainting fit. 

SwddN'iNe, n. The act of fainting. Bp. Halt 
SwddP, V. a. [», bwoopbo ; pp. swoopino, bwoopbd.] To 
fall on and seize at once, as a hawk his prey. Wukino. 
To prey upon ; to catch up. Olaneille. 
fSwddP, «. n. To pass with pomp. Drceyton. 

Swddp, n. A falling upon and seizing, as a hawk his pr^. 
Sw5p, V. a. [t. BwopPED ; pp. bwoppino, swopped.] To 
exchange one thing for another ; to barter. Dryden. [A 
low word.] 

SwOf, n. An exchange ; a barter. SpeettOor. 

SwOrd. (sdrd) [sbrd, S. IV. P. J. E, F. Jo. K, 8m. ; swdrd 
or sdro, Wb.] n. A weapon for cutting or thrusting, worn 
at the side: — destruction by war; as, fire and sword t—- 
vengeance of Justice: — the emblem of authority; as, 
“ the sword of state.” 

Swobd'-bbXb-ER,* (sCrd'bir-Er) n. The ofllcer who car- 
ries a swoid. Smith. 

Sword'-bElt,* n. A belt for suspending a sword. Duane 
Sw5rd'-blXde,'^ n. The blade of a sword. Eney, 
Sw5RD'-cflT-LEB,* (sbrd'k&t-l^r) n. One who makes 
swords. Maunder. 

Sword'ed, (sSrd'ed) a. Girt with a sword. JtfHhm. 
fSwdRD'ER, (sSrd'^r) n. A cutthroat ; a soldier. Shak, 
Swobd'-fIrht,* (sOrd'f Xt) n. A combat wkh swiords. Holy 
day . , 

SwoRX>'-Fl8H, (sbrd'f Ish) n. A fish with a long, sharp bone 
issuing from its head, ^ensor. 

Sw5rd'-orXss, (sdrd'gris) n. A kind of sedge ; glader. 
Sw5rd'-hAnd,* r. The right hand ; the hand bolding tht 
sword. Booth. 

Bw5bd'-kn0t, (sSrd'nSt) n, A ribbon tied to the hilt of a 
sword. 

Sword'-lXw, (sbrd'lSLw) n. Violence ; the law by which 
all is yielded to the stronger. Mdton. 

Bw6rd'LE 88,* (sard'l^B) o. Having no sword. Byron, 
SwSed'PLAY,* n, A combat of gladiators. Drj/den. 
Sw6rd'plAy-er, (85rd'pla-9r) n. Gladiator, fencer; one 
who exhibits his skill in the use of the sword for prizes. 
HakswtlL 

SwoRD'BHiFED,* (sSrd'shSpt) a. Shaped like a sword. 


SwdRDg'UAi^x (sftrdz'mgn) n. ; pi swordsmen. A mnn 
who cames a sword ; a fighting man : — written also 
swordman, ^ 

SwoRDg'M^-SHlp,* (sftrdx'man-shlp) n. SkitUl use of 
the sword. Cov^. 

SwdRZ, i from wear. See Swear. 

SwdRN, (sworn) 0 . from Swear. Bee Swear. 
fSwftCND* V. »* To swoon. Shak, See Swoon* 

SwfiM, uiep. from Swim. See Swim. 
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«w9ira,«.lbv. (Vom Bwing. See Swina. 

J-UOTt,* «. (Bot,) A plant ; dUlmm epeolees. OaU. 
Sts, (eXb) a* Property tib ? wbicb aee. 

ft. An Inhabitant of Sybarta, a onee power- 
All city of Calabria, whoee inhabitanta were proverbially 
effeminate and luxurtoue : — an effeminate voluptnory. 
B^B-^-bIt'|C, jo. Relating to Sybarla or the Byba- 
B1^B-A-R!T'r-o^L J ritoe ; lujrarious ; wanton« 

£ 91 fcV'’Mfjn 5 ,ii. Thp aycamore. Luke. See STOAMoas. 
Vc'a-mSre, 11. [«T»*tfpopof.] A apeclea of fig-tree: — the 
oriental plane-tree j the American buttonwood ; a veiy 
large foreet tree. 

Bt-oeI',* or S^-zf f,*7ukLa.A Chlneae term for pure native 
•ilver. Martin. It is the only approach to a silver cur- 
rency among the Chinese, ^xmde. 

ft. (JiSfi.) The ^-stone ; a nodule of flint. Ure. 
Sv-c&'M4,* n. [oiKov.] (Med.) A fig-shaped tilmor. Braude. 
B 5 c' 0 -ph^N-ov, (sik Vtao-e^) n. [The practice of an in- 
former. Bp. HaiL) Mean flattery or servility. 
Syc'^FH^NT, (slk^fgint) n. [eyeepkauta, L. ; arvKo^&vrm^ 
Gr.J A malicious or base parasite ; a mean flatterer. 
fS^cVPHANT, V. %. [ffVKoiftavriui.] To play the syco- 
phant. Ghv. pf 7\mgue. 

Jfitc'p-PH^KT, t>. 0. To calumniate. Milton. 
89 c 3 -p-PHXif'T|c, a. Mischievously officious ; like a syc- 
ophant , fawning , flattering. 

B$c-<>-phAn't|-c^, a. Basely parasitical; sycophantic. 
South. 

6 f c-p-PRXirT'|8H,e 0. Like a sycophant ; parasitica! ; 

sycophantic. Month. Ren. 

Byc'Q-FH^iNT-lsM,* n. Sycophancy. FI Knox. 
tSl?c'9-FHAKT-lZE, V. n. To play the sycophant. Bailey. 
tStc'o-PHAKT-RV, n. Sycophancy. Barrow. 

Sy-co'Bjs,* n. [trvKtoois.j (Med.) A tubercular eruption up- 
on the scalp or bearded part of the flice. Brande. 
S 1 ?'?-nIte,* n. (Afin.) A granitic rock from Syene in 
Egypt. See Sibhitb. 

S^L'LA-BA-RV»* »• A table of syllables. Fo. Qu. Rev. 
Svl-lXb'{C, a. Isyllabtquef Fr.] Relating to, or consisting 
of, syliablea. 

SyL-liAB'l-CAii, a. Relating to syllables; consisting of 
syllables , syllabic. faen. 

SvL-LXR^I-c^kL-Ly, od. In a syllabical manner. Bp. Oau- 
Svi.-lXB'|-cAte,* V. a. [i. syllabicated; pp. syllabi- 
cating, SYLLABICATED.] To form Into syllables. Perry. 
SVL-LXB-r-cX'TI9N,^ n. Act of forming syTlables. fFalker. 
S^L'Lh-BtsTf* n. One versed in, or a maker of, syllables. 
Fo. Q«. Rev. 

BfL'LA’BLE, (siria-bl) n. [trvXXajSh, Or. ; oyUaie, Fr.] A 
division or part of a word ; as much of a word as is 
ottered by the help of one vowel, or one articulation : 
— any thing proverbially concise. 

Bl?L'LA-Bt.E, V. a. To utter ; to articulate. Milton. [R,] 
SI^L^LA-bOb, n. Milk and acids. Beaumont. See Sillabub. 
SVl^ LA-bOs, n. [(rCAAa/?o;, Gr. ; oyUabue, L.] pL h. SYL- 
ZASif Eng. SYLLABUSES. An abstract , a compendium, 
containing the beads of a discourse ; an abrid^^ent; a 
table of contents or heads of a treatise. 

6 yL-LRp'S|8,* n. [oCXXri^'iS-Jl (Oram.) Substitution ; a 
term applied loan idiom or the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, by which an adjective predicated i>f a masculine 
and feminine substantive, is made to accord in gender 
with the former; os, rex etregxna heatL Brande. The 
Junction of a verb to two nominative cases singular of 
different persons. Crabb. 

6 YL-Lfip'T)-o^,* a. Rdating to, or implying, syllepsis. 
Crombte. 

SyL-LRp'Tl-CAii'LT,** ad. By way of syllepsis. Crombie. 
S^l'LCMjII?**, tallVJf*m)iL [vvXAoyivf«ir, Gr. yoyllogtsme^ 
Fr.l (LogU) An argument stated in a logical forift, con- 
sisting of three propositions, and having the property 
that the ccmcluston necessarily foBows from the two 
premises ; as, "JSosry mail Hunke ; Peter ie a man ; thertfore 
Peter tkhiAe.^* 

SfL-Lp-9l8'T|C, I a. r<ri»AXoyi<mgrff.] Relating to a syl- 
81 ^L-L 0 - 9 ls'T}-oAL, j fogism } consisting of, or in the 
form or, a syllogism. 

BIMr-LQ-^ls'Ti-c^JL-LVy Bd. In the form of a syllogism. 
Lock e . 

Sl^L-LQ-^l-zl'Tipir, n. Act of reasoning by syllogism. 


61 fL^l. 9 - 9 lZE, V. n. [tyllogioer, Fr.; cvXXoyiCeiju Gr.] [t. 

ITLLOOIZBD ; pp. STLLOOIXIIVO, •TLLOOIXBO.j TO rOEtOn 

by ^llogism. Watte. 

StL^LQ-oiz-^B, «L One who reasons by syllogism. 

SVlph, (sitn n. [oylnkOf Fr. ; atX^n, Qr.] A spirit or im- 
aginary being iBhabitiM the air: — a moth. 

9 tL'PH|D, n. Ttylphtdef Pr.] A sylph or little sylph. Pone. 

n. A cdllectioD of po^tcaf pieces. Wakefield, — 
(Bot) Thf trees of a connti^ collecuvely, or a Work on 
trees. Eve^ 

fftL^TAN, a. [syfoa, L., woode; Sylvanutt h., Mylean, the 
god ^ the moods.] Relating to the woods, or ton sylvan ; 
woody ; shady.^ Written also eUvaeu 


StL'r^ir, a. [sgiMla, Fr.] A wood-god, #ff aa^; •ooie' 
times a rustic Pope. 

SfL'v^ir-lTZ,* n. (Min.) A species of teUnriom. Crakk. 
SyL-yAT'io,*^ a. Sylvan : relating to woods. Booth, [hJ 
SYL-vla^TR|-AN,* 0. Sylvan; inhabiting the woods. Cfay, 
Stu^BQL, n. loymbole^ Fr. ; crvu/SuXuv, Or. ; eyeubolum^ L.] 
A tape ; a representative of somethli^ moral or intelleo. 
tuai by something addressed to the senses;— a aUgn ; an 
emblem ; a figure ; a mark or character used as an ab- 
breviation for objects, substances, or scientific operations: 
— a compendium; an abstract:— a religious creed or 
confession. 

SyM-BdL^fC,* 0. Typical ; symbolical. Coleridge. 
SyM-BOL^i-CAL, a, [oymoltquef Fr. ; ovpffoXiKdfy Gr.] 
Representing by symbols ; partaking of symbols ; emblem- 
atical ; representative ; typical ; expressing by signs. 
SYM-BdL'i-OAL-LY, od. In a svmbolic manner ; typically. 
BfM'BOL-Ii|lM,* n. An exposition or comparison of sym- 
bols or creeds. Robertson. — (Chem.) A knitting togethef 
or union of parts or ingredients. Smart. 
SI^Bi-BpL-f-ZA^TiQir, n. Act of ^mbolixing; representa- 
tion by ^mbots ; resemblance. Browne, 

SYBt'BQL-iZE, V. n. [siMn^&hserjFr.l [l stmbolixbd ; pp. 
•YMBOLixiNo, sYMBOLixED.] TO havo a typlcol resem- 
blance ; to be symbolical ; to have something iu common 
with another. 

S 9 ^m'bql- 1 ze, V. a. To make symbolical of something. 
tS 1 ^BI'MB-TRXL» a. Symmetrical. Mare. [r.] 

SyM-M£T'Rf-AiVy n. One studious of proportion. Stdkey. 
SyMrMfiT^Ri-CAL, a. Proportionate ; having symmetry ; 

having parts well adaptea to each other ; harmonious. 
SYM-M£T^R}-C.^L-Ly,*ad. In asymmetrical manner. Smart, 
S?M'M?-TRlST, 1*. One very studious of proportion. Wotton. 
Sl^M^MLE-TRiZE, V. a. To make symmetrical. Burke. 
SSWL'Mip-TRV, n. [sym^trte. Pr. ; ovu and pirpoy. Gr.] 
Agreement of one part with another , adaptation of parts 
to each other ; proportion , harmony. 

SfM-P^-THfiT'jc, I a. [sympathiguef Fr.] Having sym- 
SyM-P>^-Tii£T')-cXL, I patby : relating to or produced by 
sympathy; having common feeling; changing, as if by 
sympathy , compassionate ; feeling , tender. 
SYjtt-p^-Tu£T'j-cXL-Ly, od. In a sympathetic manner. 
SYm-pa-th£t'J[c-Ink,* n. A sort of ink which changes 
Its color, when acted upon by heat, or other rekgents. 
Hamilton. 

SSm'p^-thTst,* n. One who feels sympathy. Coleridge. 
SYm'P^-THIZE, e. n. [sympatktser^ Fr.j [i. sympathizbo; 
pp. fYMFATHizf NO, SYMPATHIZED.] To fWl wlth another ; 
to feel in consequence of what another feels; to feel 
sympathy, to feel mutually ; to agree . to fit. 
S^M'PA-THY, n. r^ympotAis, Fr. ; cvpnaBna, (Jr.] Fellow- 
feeling ; mutual sensibillta > ih® quality of beiujg affected 
by another’s affection; compaMion, commiseration; 
tenderness. 

Sym-Pitp' siSy* n. [ovprriTrrto.] (Med.) A concoction or 
ripenii^ of inflammatory humors. Crdbb, 
SyM-PHO'N)-^^ n. (Mus.) A sort of ancient drum. Crahb, 
SyM-PUO'Nj-ODS, a. Harmonious ; agreeing in sound. 
SYm’pup-nize, V. n. To agree with; to harmonize. 
Boyle. [R.] 

StM'PH9-Ny, (sTra’fo-n?) n. [symphonuiy L.; oHv and 
dtoyfiy 6r.] A piece of music or composition In which 
instruments only are employed ; a concert of instru- 
ments ; consonance ; harmony of mingled soupds. 
Svm-phY^’^-^l,* a. Relating to symphysis. SmarU 
SSM'Piiy-sls, n. (ovy and (pvio.] (Med.) A Junction of 
certain bones or joints, not admitting motion; aconnas- 
cence or growing together. Wtaeman. 
SyM-Pj-?- 80 M']p-TJpE,* n. [ovpnti^u and pirpoy.] An in- 
strument for measuring the weight of the atmosphere 
by the compression of a column of gas. Brande, 
StM'PLf-siTE,* n, (Afin.) A mineral of indigo color. Lana. 
SfJY^ PLQ-c&y* n. [arvpnX’tKfi.] (Rhet.) A figure according 
to which several sentences or clauses have the same 
beginning and ending. Crabb. 
llSyM-p6'8i-Xo, (sim-wx9-«k or s|in-p8’zh9-aLk) [sjm-po'- 
Z9-ftk, F.K. Sm. R. Wb. t sim-p6'zh^k, W, J.] a. [sym- 
poeiaquey Fr. ; ovproaiaadfy Gr.] Relating to merry 
makiiws ; convivial ; festive. Arbuthnot, 

B SyM-PO'^i-Xc,''' n. A convivial meeting. Chambers. 
SyM-p6’ijj-XBjeH,* n. The ruler or master of a feasL 
Brande. 

|JSyai-p6'9i-X8T,^ n. One who drinks or makes merry with 
another. Qu. Ren, 

WSvjir-pof yf-tl'My (sim-pd'z^-fim or sjm-pb^zh^fim) ». fL.] 
A feast ; a banquet ; a merry-making ; a drinking together. 
S 5 mp'T 9 M, (slm't^m) n. [symptdme, Fr. ; aipvruipay Or.] 
(Med.) Any change perceptible to the senses, which is 
connected with morbific influence ; that which indicates 
the state of health or disease ; indication ; a sign ; a 
token. 

B(hp-T9-j«Xt’| 0, (slm-t9-BiXt'ik} )a. [sgmptams- 

81^MP-T9-KlT^I-c^L, (slm-ta*mkt'^kgl) J Fr.] 

Relating to, or containing, symptoms ; indicative. 
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I* tho nature of a armptom. 

0f MP-TpHna TOL'p-pv,* n. That branch of pa- 

thology wliieh treats of the oymplotaa of diseases. JD«m- 

j'iwsn* 

Mry-Mfjt-als,* fsjn-Sr'p-sIs) n, [av^afpeact.l The 

union of two syllables into one, the opposite of duBretui 
as, U^rael for h’ror-el, Crabb, 

BVN>A>a5p'(-c^L, 0. Pertaining to a synagogue. Bailey. 

(sln'^-fSg) *. [Pr. ; avt^ayMyn^ Gr.] A re- 
ligious assembly of the Jews; a Jewish place of worship. 

8fN-^-L£'PH^,(sIn-a-lCT9) n. (Prosody) The 

princifrie or usage by which, when a woro ends with a 
vowel, or with the letter m, and the next begins with a 
vowel, the final syllable of the one runs into the first of 
the other ; as, UP ego, 

8(N'i^R-BUY, n. [ffveapxia,] Joint sovereignty. Stack- 
houee. [r.] 

SfN-AR-THRO'sjg, n, [aiv and dpflodw.J (JnaL) A close 
conjunction of two bones. Jfiseman. 

fly-wAx'ls, n, [(nva^tf,] A synagogue; a congregation. Bp. 
Taylor. 

8Sn>cXr'poV 8,* a. (BoU) Having the cait els consolidated. 
P. Cue. 

Stw-CAT-E-oo-Eg-MXT'jc,* 0. [<t6v and sarifydpijpa.] 
(Logic) Noting words which cannot be employed by 
themselves as terms, but require to be conjoined with 
another word , as prepositions, adverbs, dec. Brande. 

BfN-®HpN-DR6'sjs,(sln-k9n-dra's|8) n, [ffiivand xdvdoo?.] 
(AiuU.) The junction of one bone with another, by an in- 
tervening cartilage, ffiseuutn. 

Bfs'euRQ-VKJ^y (slng'krp-n^l) a. [avu and Hap- 

pening at the same time, belonging to the same time; 
synchronical ; synchronous ; synchronistic. More. 

8l?^N'j0HRp-NAL, n. That which happens at the same tune, 
or which belongs to the same time, with another thing. 
More. 

BYN-i:iiRdN'|-CAi<) 0* [<Hiv and Happening at the 

same time ; synchronat , synchronous. Boyle. 

Svn-jchrPn'i-c^l-lv,* ad. In a synchronical manner. 
Belsham. 

SVN'€HRp-NTifM, (^slng'kr^-nTzm) n. [avv and xp^t^^i'] 
Concurrence in time of two or more events , a tabular 
arrangement of history according to dates, by which 
contemporary persons and things of different countries are 
brought together. 

8?N-£HRP-nIs'T|C,* o. Happening at the same time; 
synclironal. Ball. , 

BfM-BHRp-NI-zA'TipN,* n. Act of synchronizing. Cits- 
sold. 

BfN'CHRp-NlZE, (8tng'kr9-nlz) v, n. [t. sr'rcnonizBD ; 
pp. lYKCRONiziNO, 8 YwcRONizED.] To coucur at the 
same time; to agree in lime. Dr. Hobineon. 

SyN-jeHRp-N6L.'p-pY»* »• Conleniporaneous chronology. 
Croathwaite. 

SSn'€Hrp-noOs, o. [ofx and Yptfj/of.] Happening at the 
same time ; synchronical , synchronal. Arbathnot. 

Sl^N'CHy-sTs, (8lng'k9-8is) n. and A confu- 

sion , a confused arrangement of words in a sentence. 
KnatehbklL 

Sfiv'ci-POT,* n. (jfnot.) Crahb. See Sinciput. 

SVN-CLi'nal,* a. (Geol.) Applied to an axis or lines, as op- 
posed to anticlinal lines synclmical. Brande, 

Svn-clTn'i-c^l,* o (Oeol.) Noting aline or axis formed 
when the strata dip in opposite directions towards a 
common, central, imaginary line. Rogers. 

S5n'C9-patE, V. a. [i. irNcoPATED ; pp. srNcoPATiNO, 
sTNcoPATED.J To contract by syncope ; to abbreviate. — 
(Mua.) To divide a note. 

Syn-cp-pA'tiqn,* a. (Mas.) The state or act of the first 
half of a note’s beginning on the unaccented or weak part 
of a bar, while the other half is continued, and termi- 
-aates on the accented or strong part. P. Cye. 

B5n'CQ-P?, (slng'k9-p9) n. [syacapej Fr. ; avyKoirti, Or.] 
(Med.) A fainting fit.— (HAet.) A figure by which one or 
more letters are omitted in the middle of a word. — (AfiM.) 
The division of a note, used when two or more notes of 
one part answer to a single one of the other. 

B^n'cq-pIst, n. One who syncopates. Spectator. 

SfN'C<>-PlZE, t>. o. To contract, to syncopate. X>oi 
garno. [R.] 

SrN'£!BA-TT§M,* n. A junction of two against a third 
power’; syncretism. Walker. 

StN'CR?-Tl9M,* n. [evv and xpdo-i;.] The blending of 
the tenets o( different schools or sects into a system. 
Brande. 

8t!«'CB9-Tf8T,* R. One who adheres to syncretism. Moa- 

8?N*ok|-sl8/ n. (RheU) A figure by which opposite per- 
sons or things are compared. Crabb. ^ ^ 

fi VN-dXo'tyL)'*^ R> C OmUh.) The name of atribe of pcrchers. 
Braude. 

BYN-dXc'ty-loOs,* a. Eelating to the aypdamyls. P. Cyc. 

StN-DES-Mda'iiX-**«V»* n* and rp&<p<a,} (Anat.) 

A description of the ligaments. DnagUeon. 


8f *• {Mod.) A trsatisa on the ligaments 

Dtueglieon. 

S1^N.D9S-Kd^8j8,e n. [e^rdsopoi.] (Med.) The union of 
one bone with another by means or a ligament. Breatde. 
89N-D98-MdT^9-M¥,* n. (AnaU) A dissection of the liga- 
ments. Dangliaon. 

SYn' DIO, n. [syTedUif Fr. ; vbv and Gr.] A kind of 
chief magistrate ; a municipal officer ; a curator. 
(Frenek law) An assignee. Pocoeki, 

SIIn'd}-oXts, V. s. [syndiypuTy Fr. ; <riv and SUp^ Gr.] To 
judge ; to pass judgment on ;* to censure. Donne. 
tSfN'Di-CATE,* N. A council. Burnet. 

S£n'or 9-M9, [BlnMr9-m9, S. W. J. F. Jo. K. Sm.; sTn' 
drOin, P.] n. [ovi>6pop^.] Coucurreut action , concurrence 
Olanodle. 

BY-N£c^D9-€iii;, rs^-nfikMo-ke) n. [eyeecdoche. Pr. ; <ri>- 
v£>.duxfit Gr.] (RheL) A figure by which the whole is put 
for a part, or a part for the whole, a genus for a species, 
or a species for a genus. It is a sort of trope. 
8 «n-¥C-d 6 oh'i-cal, (8ln-?k-d5k'§-k»l) a. Expressed by a 
synecdoche ; implying a synecdoche. Boyle, 
S?N-EC-D6eH'|-CAL-LY, ad. In a synecdochlcal manner. 
Sy-N£'jt3H|-^,* n. (Med.) A disease of the eye. Brande. 
SYN-fio-PHp-N£'8j8,* (S)n-6k-f9-nS's|s) n. A contraction of 
two syllables into one ; synaaresis. Mason. 

S5N'¥-py,*n. [«re»/tirr<a.] Interjunction of words. Smart, 
Sl^N-JfR-pfeT'jc,'* 0. Codpemting, synergistic. SmarL 
SyN-liR'9|8T,+ M. [o-oi'epya^o/iai.] A term applied to a party 
in the Lutheran church, in the 16th century, who held 
the doctrine that divine grace requires a correspondent 
action of the human will to become effectual. Brande. 
SyN-^R-ols'Tjc, 0. [aovtpydl^opai.] Cudperating ; syner- 
getic. Dean Tucker. 

8 Yn' 9 ¥-n£ 8E,* n. (Bot.) A syngenesian plant. Lvndley. 
StN-^¥rN£'^I-A.,* n. pL (Bot^ A class of plants that nax'e 
the anthers united into a ring or tube, or the stamens 
united in a cylindrical form by the anthers. Crabb. 
S5n-9¥-n£' 8IAN,* (-shfin) j a. (BoU) Having the anthers 
Sl^N-4?-N£'sipU8,* (-shi^s) I united into a ring or tube. 
London. 

S^n'orXph,* n. (Late) A deed, bond, or writing, under 
the hand and seal of all the parties. Whiahaw. 
S1^N-f-Z£'s)8,^ n. [ovoi^eo).] (Med.) An obliteration of the 
pupil of the eye ; a closed pupil. Brande. 

S(n-ne V-RO'8|s, n. [ovv and vrvpov.] (Anat) A union of 
one bone with another by means of a membrane. 
StN'Q-£HA,* n. l(Tvvlx<e»] (Med.) A continued inflammatory 
fever. Brande. 

SSn'qd, n. [aeonodj Sax.; aynode^ Fr. ; oHJi/oJ/ij, Gr.] A 
council; an ecclesiastical assembly ; a convention of the 
clergy of a diocese : — in the Presbvterinn church, an as- 
sembly composed of two or more presbyteries. 
fStN'p-D^L, n. Money paid anciently to the bishop, &c., at 
Easter visitntiun. Wheatley. 

SII^n'q-dal, a. Relating to a synod , synodic. Milton. 
Sy-NdD'|C, I a. Relating to, or performed by, a synod. 
8y-N6D'i-cXL, ) — (Aatron.) A synodic revolution of the 

moon or a planet, is the time between two conjunctions, 
or two oppositions, of the moon or planet, with the suu. 

— A synodic month is the period of the moon’s synodic 
revolution, viz., 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds ; 

— the same as lunation or lunar month. 

Sy-n5d'{-cal-ly, ad. By the authority of a synod. 
S^N'<?D-IsT,* n. One who adheres to the synoid. Ee. Reo* 
SyN-dM'Q-sy,* n. A sworn brotherhood. Milford. 

SY-NiHfP n. pi. [L.; aw^i vpoiy Gr.] Words which 

signify the same thing ; synonymes. B. Jonoon. 
tSY-N^M'Y-lifl^L, 0. [avruvvpos.] Synonymous. Instruct for 
Oral 

fSy-NON'Y-M^D-LV, ad. Synonymously. Spelman, 
SSw'Q-NtME, (slnVnlm) k. [synoaymey Fr.l pL sVN-p- 
Words, of the same language, which have the 
same or a similar signification, as happiness and /shoty, 
heavenly and celestial, — Written also synonym, 
S^n-q-n5m'I-CAL,* o. Synonymous. Dawson. 
8y-n6n'Y-m1st,* n. One who explums or treats of sj-no- 
nyines: — one who collects and reduces the synonyiuea 
of plants. Z>r. Dawson. 

Sy-NON'Y-MIZE, V. a. [l. irNONTMIZED ; pp. iTNONrHIZIWO, 

•TwoNVMirBD.J To interpret or to express by words of the 
same meaning. Camden. 

Sy-NdN'y-MoCs, a. for. vwvvpoi.] Having the same mean- 
ing ; conveying the same idea , expressing the same 
thing, iinivocnl. 

Sy-NdN'y-MoDs-LY, od. In a synonymous manner. 
Sy-N6N'V-My, n. [avoiovvpia.] The quality of expreqsing, 
by different words, the same thing. Selden.'^(Hket) A 
figure of speech by which divert words, of similar signi- 
fication, are employed to amplify a matter. Crabb, 
S¥-NdP'8]8, n. [cvvod/is.] pU SYNOPSES. A collective vleW 
of any subject , an sbriagmeht such as brings all the paru 
under one view. 

Sy-n5p'ti-04L, a. Beloting to, or partaking of, a synopsis. 
Sy-NdP'Ti-c^L-liY, od. In a synoptical manner. Peuy. 
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jBY1C<^-T9 «. [cUvf dffrtoVf and yp&^at,} A 

description of the Joints. Dunelison. 

.BVN-68-T|?-dL'0'9 Y,*^ M. A treatise on the JointB. IhengUsmu 
8vn-6s-t:P>6t'<>-my>* n. {JtwiL) Dissection of the Joints. 
DtiHgUaotu 

6y«n 5V)>^,* n. [o-.'v and di6v.'^ {JtnaU) An unctuous fluid 
secreted from certain alands in the Joints. Brandt, 
Sy-ltd'vi-^L,* a. Relating to the synovia. Danghaon. 
Byn<tAc'T|C,* > 0 . [syntaxiSf L.] Relating to syntax; 

, SyN-TAc^Tj-c^Lf I conjoined. Peacham, 
Syn-tAc'tj-c^l-ly,* ad. In a syntactical manner. Ee, 
Reo, 

S?n'tXx, n. [<ri5vTaf(f.] That part of grammar which 
teaches the proper construction of words in a sentence. 
Syjv-rAxV-s, n. [L.] Syntax. MUtoti. 

BYVi-Tto'Tl-C4J*f* a. Relating to syntezls ; wasting. Maun- 
der. 

6fN>T¥-Rfi^8|S, n. [<rt»i»T^pi 7 <r< 5 .] Preservation*- remorse 
of conscience, iifp. Ward. [R.J 
Syw-TfiX'is,* ». [avvTijfts.] {Med.) A wasting of the bodj , 
consumption. Crabh. 

SYN^TH|:>sl8,ft. lerw»/flrfl-J 5 .] pZ.si?N'TH?‘S£§. Composition, 
or the act of putting together ; the opposite of analysis. — 
{Logic) A method of demonstration which sets out from 
some principle established or assumed, or a proposition al- 
ready demonstrated, and ascends through a series of prop- 
ositions to that which was enunciated. — (Surg.) A re- 
uniting of parts. — (CAsm.) The uniting of elements into 
a compound : — the opposite of analysis. 

Syn-THET'jc, I a. [avndcTiKdSf Gr. ; eynthitique^ Pr.] 
SYN-THfiT'}-Ci^L,J Relating to synthesis; conjoining, 
compounding, forming corapoaitiun: — opposed to ana- 
lytic. 

SvN-TUfiT'l-c^L-LV, ad. By synthesis. Walktr. 
Byn-t6n'jc,* o. (Mus.) Bbarp, intense. Smart. 
B!?PH'|-Ll8,* n. [ffi^Aiis.] {Med ) The venereal disease. 
Brandt. 

Sf ph-1-i.Tt'ic,* a. Relating to, or infected with, syphilis. 
Qood, 

SY^PHpjl, (si'fpn) n. [(ri<b'ov,\ A tube. Bee Siphon. 
S£-ph6n'|c,* a. Belonging to, or like, a septum. Ec. Rev. 
BY'r^n, n. See SiasN. 

SYr'i-Ac, a. Relating to Syria or its ancient language. 
SYb'i-Ac, b. The language of ancient B>ria. 

By-Rp^k-Ci^M,* n. A Syriac idiom or phrase. Mdton. 

a, A native of Syria. — a. Syriac. Encij. 
BYr'i-an-I^M,* n. Same as Syriactsm, Kuotolcs. 

BI^r'i-A^M, n. A Syriac idiom ; Synucism. Warburton. 
By-RIn'QA, n. {BoL) a genus of dowering shrubs, includ- 
ing the Iliac. Mason, 

BtR'lN^E, (slr'inj) n, A wipe, or small machine, 

serving first to imbibe or suck in a quantity of water, or 
other fluid, and then to expel it in a small Jet. 

BYR^lNqiE, (sir'iiij) r. a. [t. crRinoEo , pp. trairroiifo, svar 
iMOso.] To spout or wash with a syringe. 


S?R-|N-oiyT'p-MY, »*• [aipiyt and riropa.] (Mbd.) Tha ml 
or practice of cutting fistulas or hollow sores. 

S!?r^ 1NX,>» ft. [trvpo^L (*^^*) ^ musical instrument com- 
posed of reed R or dinerent lengths fastened together, a 
shepherd’s pipe. Hamilton. 

»* t L*] A robe with a long train, worn by ancient 
tragedians. Brandt. 
t^Si^RT, (slrt) ft. A quicksand. Toung. 

SVr'tic,* a. Relating to a syrt; sandy, boggy. Ed. Rev 
SV^R'TfSy n. [L.1 A quicksand ; shifting sand. Mdton. 
BYr'VP, n. Bee Sisur. 

8i^s.s^R-c5'S]S,v ft. [trvv and (rdjO|.] {Med.) A Junction of 
bones by intervening muscles. Brande. 

Syb-tAl'tic,'*' a. Having alternate contraction and 

dilatation. DunAison. 

SI^b't^-sIs. n. [avaraats^] The consistence of any thing; a 
constitution. Burke. 

SUs't^M, (sls't^m) n. {aysUrnty Pr. ; trCornpay Gr.l A com- 
bination of parts into a whole ; a complete body of any 
art or science ; a collection of rules and principles ; the 
whole of Bny science, art, or doctrine ; a number of 
things combined or actmg together ; hypothesis; scheme. 
— {.Sstrou.) An iiypothe^is of a certain order and ar- 
rangement of the celestiu) bodies, by which their appar- 
ent motions are explained. 

Sfs-T^M-Xx'jc,* a. Methodical; systematical. JTiwar 
Sl^s-ZTlpM-XT'l-CAi^ja* [syst^matiquty Fr. ;o-v<rrripari/t(5t,Gr.] 
Relating to. or partaking of, system . methodical ; regular. 
Sf8-T?M-AT'|-CAl*-LY, ad. In the form of a system. 

11 . Reduction of facts to a system. jDun- 

glison. 

Sys'T^M-A-TtST, n. One who forms a system. Chambers. 
Sts'T¥M-A-TlZE,r8is'l?m-?4Iz, P. Jo. K. Sm. R. : sis-tem'- 
?i-tlz, W.] V. a. To reduce to a system ; to metiiodize , to 
harmonize , to regulate. Harris, 

81?s'T]5M-A-Tiz-tR, M. One who systematizes. Harris. 
85s-T¥M-a-t6l'q-ov,'* n. A treatise or discourse on the 
various systems. Mtmth. Rev. 

SYs't^m-mak-vr, n. One who forms Ry steins. Prior. 
Sfs'T^M-izn,* f?. a. To systematize. Hiley. A word rarely 
used by good writers. 

SY8'T¥M-m6no-¥R, n. One fond of systems. Zd. Chesterfield. 
SYs'Tp-Li?, (sls't^-I?) n. [systoUiy Fr. ; (rotrroA(?,Gr.] {Jlnat ) 
The contraction of the heart. — ( Oram.) The shortening 
of a long syllable. — The opposite of diastole. 
Bva-T6L'|C,* a. Relating to systole , contracting. Partons. 
B js'Ti?LE, (sls'tll) n, [systylCy Fr., from ovr and orvhof, Gi.] 
{jSreh.) The arrangement of columns in such a manner 
that they are two diameters apart 
S\ TUE,* n. See Scythe. 

t8YX-HfiN'OE‘MAN,* n. A man, under the Saxon govern- 
ment, worth SIX hundred shillings. Bailey. 

Sl?z'v-^Y, 'a. [eyiygicy Pr. ; (rt>5t)yIo,GrJ pi. SYZ- 

\ 61 EB, {Astron.) The place of the moon, or of a planet, 
when in conjunction or opposition with the lun. 


T. 


T the twentieth letter of the olphabet, and a mute oonso- 
^ nant, has always, at the beginniug and end of words, 
the same sound, except when placed before h. It then 
forms a digraph, having two diuerent compound sounds; 
as, thisy thing. T is used, in the arts, as an adjective, to 
denote a tbinf in the form of the capiul letter T ; as, a T 
square, a T bandage, a T rail, &c. As an abbreviation, it 
sometimes stands for theology ; as in fl. T. i>., {Sanctes TTie- 
ologia DoctoTy) Doctor of Sacred Theology, i. e., Doctor of 
Divinity. 

tab,* n. A cap-border, worn in the inside of a lady’s bon- 
net : — the latcbet of a shoe. Forty. 

TAB-A'SHRCR^*n. [Per.] A light, white, porous substance, 
found in the joints of the bamboo, consisting almost en- 
tirely of silica. Brande. 

T^BA'Nvay* n. [L.J The horse-fly; the ox-fly; the gad- 
fly. Roget. 

TXB'^rd, n. [tabardf Ft. , (oAar, Welsh ; tabardxmy low L.] 
A sort of tunic or mantle, covering the body before and 
^hind, reaching below the loins ; a herald’s Coat. Warion. 
TAB'^ri^^r, b. One who wean a tabard, or short gown, i 
TlB'^-R&Ty* n. A stout, satin-striped silk. W. ISney. 

^^ ** ^*^*** A delicate sort of tabl^ or taff^y. W. 

vS'Kifyn, ftoM, lU; faUs,Fr.1 A kind of rich, waved silk: 
—r"? ro«tore of stone or shell and mortar. Sigdl 
tab BY, a. Divmtfled in color ; brinded ; brindled. 
TABBY, V* a. [i Txssrso; pp, TxBBTiNo, tasbieo.} To 


pass between metal engraved rcrflers, as silk. In order to 
give It a wavy appearance ; to give stuffs a wavy nppeoi- 
ance by the calender , to water, at* stuffs. Ure. 

TAb'by-CAt,* ru A brinded cal. Booth. 

TAb-e-fXc'tiqw, b. [tabifacio, L.] The act of wasting 
away. [R.j 

TAb'y-fy, V. n. [i. tabefixd; pp. tabeptino, tabepieo.] 
To waste away; to extenuate. Harvey. 

Ta-b6l'lipn,* (ta-b^ryvn) n. [tabelhOy L.] An officer in 
the Roman empire, who had the charge of the public 
documents ; a secretary ; a registrar. Brande. 

TAb’I^RD, n. Bee Tabard. 

TAB'Eft-BA-CLE, b. [Fr. ; tabemacuhmy L.1 A temporary 
habitation; a tent; a cabin , casual dwelling : — among 
the Israelites, a place of worship ; a sacred place. — Feast 
of tabemaeleSf the last of the three great annual festivals of 
the Israelites, which required the presence of all the peo- 
ple at Jerusalem. 

TAB’9It*'NA-CLE,o.n. [t, tabernacled ; pp, TABERNAcuira, 
TABBRif ACLED.] To enshrino , to house ; to dwell. Scott. 

Tab-]?r-nAc’v-i*AR» a. Sculptured with delicate tracery or 
open work. Warton. (R.J 

TMbSSj* n. [L.] (Med.) A wasting of the flesh ; a con- 
sumption without a congh ; emaciation ; atrophy. Perry. 

TXb'jd, a. [tabidsy Fr, ; tedndusy I 1 .J Wasted by disease ; 
consumptive. Blaekmore, 

TAB'iD-Mfiss, n. CoBsumptiveneM ; state of being wasted 
away. Leigh. 
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trXB^j-TdD*, %, [taftiliufe, L.] Cofisumption. Coekermn. 
TIb'lvtOeb, n. Ttie use of the letters of tlie al- 

pliBbet, or other characters, fur expressing notes or sounds ; 
a piece of music for the lute. — (jtnaL) A division or part- 
ing of the skull into two tables {Painting) A painting 
on walls and ceilings ; a single piece comprehended in 
one view 


TA'ble, % [table, tableau, Pr. ; tabula. 1*1 A flat or level 
surfiice : — an article of ramiture with a flat surflice on logs 
or supports, used to bear food for repasti, and for other 
purposes : — the persons sitting at table or partaking of en- 
tertainment ; — the fare or entertainment itself; as, « He 
keeps a good table f ” — a tablet ; a surface on which any 
thing is written or engraved : — a picture, tablet, or boani, 
that exhibits a view of any thing upon a flat surface : — - 
an Index j a collection of heads or subjects , a catalogue ; a 
syllabus j a synopsis; a collection of many pnrtliulars 
brought into one view ; a sollection of numbers or figures 
methodically arranged, as an astronomical or a meteor- 
ological table. [The palm of the hand. B. Jonsoa.^pl. 
Draughts, a game played with small pieces of wood 
shifted on squares. Bp. Taylor.] — To turn the tables, 
(with an allusion to the game,) to change or reverse the 
condition or fortune of contending parties. 

TA'BLB, V. a. [i. TABJuiD ; pp. tabliito, tabled.] To mal^e 
into a catalogue ; to set down : — to represent as in paint- 
ing : — to siiimly with food. 

TA'ble, V. n. To board ; to live at the table of another. 

TA'BLE,* a. Relating to a table ; plain , level. Ash. 

Tableau,’*> (tab-16') n. [Fr.] pi. tableaux. (tttb-16z') A 
picture , a representation , a list ; a table. Finden. 

TA'Bt^E-BfiD, ft. A bed in the form of a table. 

Ta'ble-b££b, b. Beer used with meals ; small-beer. 

Ta'bx.e-book, (ta'bl-bfik) «. A book on which any thing 
Is graved or written without ink. Shak. 

Ta'BI.E-cl6th, n. A linen or other cloth spread on a table 
at meals, Ac. 

TABLE-D^BdTE,* {vaJ\i\~AbV) %. [Fr.J An ordinaryat an 
inn. Qu. Rev. 

Ta'ble-lAnd,* n. {Physical geog.) An extensive elevated 
iilHin, with steep acclivities on ail sides ; a plateau. Brande. 

Ta'ble-lIn-^n,* n. Linen used for the table. SmoltetL 

Ta'ble-MXn, n. A man, or piece, at draughts. Bacon. 

TA'ble-m^Jn-|:y,* n. An allowance to flag-officers, in ad- 
dition to their pay. fur providing for their tables. Crabb. 

TA'BLI^R, n. One who tables or Imrds. Ainatoorth. 

TA'blE-spAr,* n. (Min.) A silicate of lime, of a grayish 
white , callecl also tabular spar, Brande. 

Ta'ble-8p66n,* n. A large spoon for the table. Ash. 

TA'BLE-8P66N-F0L,* w. .* pi. TABLE-SPOONFULS. As 
much as a table-spoon liolds. Reeve. 

Ta'ble-sport,* a. Amusement at table. SAofc. 

TAb'L^T. n. [tablette, Fr.] A small, level surface ; a little 
table. [A medicine in a square form. Bacon.] — A surface 
written on or painted , a tuble-bouk : — a piece of Ivory, 
metal, or other substance, used by the ancient Romans iii 
Judiciary proceedings or in passing laws. 

Ta'ble-tAlk, (ta'bl-t3lwk) n. Conversation at meals or 
entertainments ; table discourse. fiZ^D. 

TA'ble-tAlk-br,* n. One who converses at table. Month. 

Ta-b66',* V. a. [l tabooed, pn. tabooi no, tabooed.] To 
interdict , to forbid the use or. Qm. Rev. 

Ta-b 6C)',* n. A religious interdict. Hamilton. [A word in 
use among the natives of the Polynesian Islands.] 

Ta'bqr, ». [tflftourm, labour, old Fr.] A drum ; a small, shal- 1 
low drum, generally beaten with one stick, to accompany | 


a pipe. 

Ta'bqr, V. n. l^ourer, old Fr,] [i. ta bored ; pp. tabor- 
iKo, fABORED.T To drum ; to sinke ; to smite ; to beat. 

T/v'bc>R-EB, n. One who bents the tabor. Shak. 

TXb'QR-£t, n. A small lab(»r. Spectator. 

Ta'bpr-!te,* n. One of a party or class of the followers 
of Hubs, whose leader was John Ziska. Brajide. 

Taboubet,* (Ulb-6-ra') n, [Fr,] A stool; a seat without 
arras or back;— a right of sitting down at court, or in 
tlie presence of the French queen, a privilege formerly 
enjoyed by some ladies. Crabb. 

TXb-ovR-Sne', fWb-vr-€n') n. [tabourin, Fr.] A tabor in 
tiic form of a sieve ; a tamborine. Shak. 

fTXB-RERE', (tkb-r6r) n. Taborer. Spenser. 

TXb'r^t, n. A small tabor ; a taborel. Oen. xxxi. 

TXB'V't^Af^) [tabularis, L.] Relating to a table; formed 
in tables . set down in squares, tables, or synopses , 
formed in laminn. 

nB-p^x.4 ilA'aA,* FL.] A smoothed tablet. Butier. 

TXb'V-LATE, V. a. [tabula, L.] [i, tabulated ; pp. tabu- 
latino, tabulatbd.] To reduce to tables or synopses; to 
shape with a flat aurnce. Johnson, 

TXb'V-lAT-PD, a. Having a flat surface, (frew. 

TXb-V-lA'TIQN,* n. The ad of forming tables. OentMag. 

TXc-a-m^-hXc',* n. An American tree, of the poplar 
kina ; a brownish, aromatic resin obtained from the tree ; 
the balsam poplar,— a brownish resin iVom the tree. 
Brands. 


a. See Taoamamao. 

TXc'ca,* n, A plant having a root used for food by the 
Malays, A^c. Ir. Eney, 

fTAouE, (taoh) n. tack,] A catch ; a loop. JQr^ xxvu 
TAjbH-9-6o'r^-PHV,* n. Some as tachygraphy. Brande. 
T^-jBH6m'b-T¥R,* n, [r&xoc and pirpor.] An Instrument 
or contrivance which indicates minute variations in ttie 
velocity of machines. Brands, 

TXxju-v-di-dXx'Vj^ a. [rax6( and ii6ax^.] A short method 
of teaching. Seu^more, 

TX£Jh-v-ciraph'|c,^ a. Relating to tachygraphy. Byron. 
l>-EHtG'R^-PHV, (ta-klg'ra-fp) n. [rax.vs and ypa\^oi.\ 
The art or practice of quick writing , stenography. 
TX£U'y-LlT£,* n. {Min.) A mineral which occurs laminated 
and massive, and resembles obsidian. P. Cyc. 

TX9'|T, (Uts'it) a. [tacite, Fr . ; tacUus, L.] Silent ; implied ; 
understood, though nut expressed by words ; silently as- 
sented to. 

TX^'it-lv, fld* Silently ; without oral expression. 
TXc'j-TflRN, 0 . [taciturne, Fr. , tacituruus, L.J Habitually 
silent; never speaking much , reserved , uttering little. 
TXc-|-TtjR'NJ-TV, w* [tacUurniU, Fr. , tacitumUas, L.j Ha- 
bitual silence , stillness , reserve. 

TXck, V. a. [tacAer, Breton.] Ft. tacxed; pp. tackino, 
TAOEED.] To fasten to any thing; to Join; to unite, to 
stitch together. — {JVauL) To turn about. 

TXck, V. n. To turn about or change the course, as a ship. 
TXck, n. A small nail: — addition; supplement. — [tache. 
Fr. A spot , a stain. Hammond.] — {Jfaut.) The course of 
a ship ; the weather clew or corner of a sail, also of n 
flag, or of a rope by which the clew is extended. 
TXck'-DO-tv,* n. {Scotch law) Rent reserved on a lease. 
Crabb. 

TXck'br, n. One who tacks or joins. Todd. 

TXcK'gT, n. A small nail , tack. Barret. 

TXck'jng,* n. Art of fastening or joining. — {Law) The 
union of securities given at din&rent timCs. Bouvter. 
TXc'KLE, (tak'kl) n. [tacel, Welsh.] fAii arrow. Chaucer.] 
Weapons , instruments of action. — [tacclau, Welsh , tack- 
el, 8u. Goth. , tacekel, D.] (JVout.) A pulley, or system of 
pulleys, compost'd of two or more ropes : — m a looser 
sense, all the instruments of sailing. — Pronounced by 
seamen ta'kL 

TXc'KLE, (Ulk'kl) r. a. [i. tackled ; pp. tacklino, tac- 
kled.] To supply with tackle. Beaum. ^ FI, — To accou- 
tre , to harness. Ash. [Local m England, and colloquial 
in the United States.] 

TXc'kled, (lak'kld) a. Made of ropes tacked together. 
Shak. 

Tack'l{N 6, n. Furniture of the mast , tacKlo ; instruments 
of action , ns, fishing tackhnjt. Walton, Harness, as ol a 
draught horse. [Colloquial, U. P.] 

TXct, n. [tactus, L.] Toutli , feeling; nicety or acuteness 
of discernment, with consequent nicety of skill. 
TAc'TA-BLE,* a. That may be touclied. Massinger. 
TXC'TJC, ) a! [ruKTiKi'is, Tii(rcr(o, Gr. . tactique, Fr.] Re- 
TAc'ti-cxL, I lating to tactics, or to order and arrange- 
ment, specially of an army. 

TjAC-Ti"ciAN, (4k-tTsli'?n) n. One skilled in tactics. 
TAc'TfCS, 7L pl. [ruKTiKo.] The science nnd art of dispos- 
ing military and naval armaments for battle ; military and 
naval preparations, evolutions, and inanonivres. 
TAc'TILE, (lak'til) a. [ Fr. , tacdlis, tactum, L.] Susceptible 
of touch ; tangible. Hale. 

Tao-tIl'I-TV, n. Perceptibility by the touch. Bailey. 
TXc'TipN, (tak'shun) n. [Fr. , tactio, L.] The act of touch- 
ing, langency. Lord Chesterfield. • 

TXd'pole, h. [tod, toad, and jwla, a young one, Sax.] A 
young, shapeless frog or toad, consisting only of a body 
and a tail ; a porwiggle. Ray 

Tje' n. [L.] Weansoineness ; irksomeness; tedi- 
ousness. Cowper. 

Tael,'*' n. A very small, fractional, Chinese weight for gold 
nnd silver. Hamilton. 

TA’en, (tan) The poetical contraction of taken Milton. 
TXf'f?-T/l, n. [ta^taa, Fr . , tafieter, S|).j A silk stufl!’ ; laf- 
fety. See Taffett. 

TAF'f^-ty,'* n. A thin, glossy, silken fabric or stuff, for- 
merly much used in England , now much used on the con- 
tinent of Eunipe for window curtains, Brande. 
TXff'rAIL, h. {Jfaut.) The carved work at the upper part 
of a ship’s stem ; the rail round a ship’s stern. Falconer. 
Tafia,* n. [Fr.l A variety of rum. U^e. 

TAG, n. [tagg, Su. Goth.] A point of metal put to the end 
of a string ; the end of a lace , any thing tacked to an- 
other: — any thing paltry and mean. — A slight Wow or 
touch ; a play in which boys try to touch each other last. 
See Tio. [A young sheep: oftener written teg.] 

TAG, V. a. [l tagged ; vp. tagging, tagged.] To fix a taf 
to; to append , to join. Saq/L— To tag after, to follow 
closely. Fo^. 

TAG'-BfiLT,* or TAo'-«dRE,* n. A disease in sheep. Lou- 
don, 

TXg'»?R,* n. One who ta^. Cotton, 
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Tab LI A.* «. fit ] {M*ek,) A cornMnalion of pul- tneline ; to plmm ; to jmln reeepcitm x to havo tha hiteatf 

leys. Bmnde. or natural effoct.—^ take to learn of, to Feeem- 

(tal-y 9 -»-k 5 '»hta») «. (ATmL) Nodnf Me; to lmltftle.~> TV takt e», to be violenUy tUrected ; to 

Itie ofienttion (wiJIeU alao rkveoplattic) ftur the reetontioti grieve | to pine*-- Te take te, to apply t(», to be fond of; 

of the noee, bo named from Tagluuatime, a Venetian to betake to; to have recoune.— TV aj», to mop. — 
aurg eon. Braude. TV take up witk, to be contented with ; to lodge ; to dwell. 

TXg^rXo,* n. The rabble ; the lowest claaa of people. Skak, — TV take atvrjL to pleaae. 

1*A«'tAii., n. A worm which has the tail of another color. TiKE'-Iw,* a Fraud ; a cheat ; a deceiver. Jamueon, 
1*A1L, itui) n. [tagl^ Goth. 4^ (cel.] That which terminates TAk^EN, (iS^kiOp. from TVke. Received. Bee Taca. 
tlie animal behind, in most animals hanging loose from TAR'i^r, a. One who takes. 

the vertebm ; the hinder, lower, or Inferior port of any TAk'ING, a. Act of one who takes; seiwirei— a portrait: 
thing, any thing pendent, a catkin. — (Law) A limited — distress of mind. Skak. 

fee, opposed to fee-simple; an inheritance of which a TAx'jng,* a. Pleasing; attractive; as, ** a tafcm^ sound.*' 
man is seised to him and some particnlar heirs, exclusive Wm. Lett. Catching ; infectious. Cnveen DudecU 
of others. — TV turn taU^ to dy ; to run away. &diiey. Tak'ino-lv,* ad. In a taking manner. Beaum. 4r FT. 
tail, (tai) c. a. To pull by the tail. Hudibnu. — To tail in, TAK^INO-Nhsa, n. Uuality of pleasing. Bp. Taylor, flu] 
(Os^) to fksten any thing into a wall at one end, as the TXL-A-p6iN',* n. In ciiam, a title of a priest of Po: — 
steps of a stair. Franeta. called in China, fengf in Tartary, lama{ and by Europe- 

TAiL'aVE) or TAL'Ll-AV^t'L [toiUn, taUlage, Fr.] A piece ans, borne. Braude. 
cut out of the whole : — nieuiphoricaliy, a share of a TAl'bqt, n. A bound ; a sort of bunting dog, between a 
man’s substance paid by wuy of tribute — (Law) Excise hound and a beagle, l^meroillc. 

or tax. Cowel. TAlc, [tolk, fV. Jo. Sm . . Ulc, & P.] n. (Mtn.) A foliated, 

tailed, (tald) a. Furnished with a tail. Oreuf. magnesian mineral, of unctuous feel, often having a 

TAille, (tal) JL [tatUe, Fr.] (French law) In ancient French strong, pearly lustre : — sometimes used for tracing lines 

Jurisprudence, any imposition levied by the king, or any on wood, cloth, Ac., instead of chalk, 
other lord, on his subjects. CoweL TAl'cIte,* a. (Afot.) Another name for naerite. Brande, 

Tail'l^ss,'*' o. Destitute of a tail. HiU. TAL-cdsE^*^ a. Relating to talc , toicous. Crabb, 

TAi'LpR, (ti'i^r) n. [tatUeur, Fr.] One whose business it TAl'covSj* | a. Relating to, or containing, talc , resem- 
is to cut and make clothes. TAlck'Y,* \ bling talc. Ure. 

TAi'lqr, (liM 9 r) V. n. [u tailoksd ; pp. tailobimo, tai- TAle. a. A narrative ; a story ; oral relation ; a fable ; an 
LoaKo.j To perform the business of a tailor. Cheen. incident, a memoir; anecdote; information, disclosiire 

TAi'LpR-lNG,* a. The business or work of a tailor. Cole- of a secret : — number reckons; reckoning; numeral 
ndge, account. 

TAil'piScb,* a. An appendage ; a piece added, jinn- tTALE, v. a. To relate stories. Oower. 

strong. TAle'beAr-^r, a. One who gives officious or malignant 

TAil'zi^,* a. (Scottish law) Entail ; a deed whereby the intelligence ; a telltale. South, 
legal course df succession is cut off, and an arbitrary one TAle'bbAr-|NO, n. The act of informing ; officious or mo- 
substituted. Brande. lignant intelligence. .SrbuthnoL 

TAint, (taut) r. a. \tja.ndre, Fr.] [». tainted ; pp. taint- TA'lBd,* n. A sort of habit worn by the Jews. Crabb. 

iNO, TAiNiBD.] To iinhue or impregnate with any thing, Tale^fOl, a. Abounding in stones. Thomson, [r.] 

particularly with somethmg odious or noxious , to stum , TAl^i^nt, n. [talentum, L.] Anciently, a weight much used 
to sully, to contaminate; to dohio , to pollute; to cor- in the computation of money; — metaphoncaily, from 

rupt ; to infect; to poison, to disease. [To attaint. the parable of the talents, (JIfatt. xxv.) a faculty, gift, or 

SurpT.] endowment of nature ; ability ; cafmbUity. [fCluality , 

TAint, v.n. To be infected ; to be corrupted. Skak. disposition. Clarendon.] 

TAlirr, (tant) n. [utnte, Fr.] A sfnn , infection , corrup- TAl'i?nt-]^d, a. Possessing talents, j9bbot, A tal- 
tion ; depravation ; a spot, a soil; a blemish. [An insect. ented author." 7%. Campbell. An old word, long dis- 
Rtowm.] used, but lately revived. Todd, 

TAuiT'-FRfifi, a. Clear ; guiltless. Heath. T\'LkI$, n. pL [L.] (Law) A term applied to those (tales de 

TAiNT'L^ss, a. Free from infection ; pure. circumetanUkue) who are called upon to supply the place 

TAint'lrss-ly,* ad. Without taint. Dr. JlUen. of Juiymen empanelled and summoned for the case, but 

TAirt'vrR, (Unt'yyr) n. [tinctara, L. , teinture, Fr.] Taint ; who, for some reason, are not present: — called also taks- 
tinge, deftlemeiit. Shak. men, Brande. 

TAK£,t. a. [hika, Icei., tiocan, Sax.] [i. took , pp. taking, Tale^'MAN,* a.; pi. TALESMEN. (Law) A person suin- 
TAKKtf.] To receive what is offered , correlative to give, inoned from among the by-stnnders, at a court, to serve 

and opposed to n^fuse t — to receive or obtain so as to have on a jury. McCuUi^. See Tales. 

eorporeal or mental possession of, to receive , to seize; Tale'tSll-I^R, r. One who relates tales or stories. Gfuar- 
to catch ; to captivate , to accept ; to admit ; to hold , dian. 

to understand ; to adopt , to copy; to bear, to endure, TAle'-wisb,* o. Being in the manner of a tale. Ch. Ob. 

to .suppose ; to hire , Ui close in with ; to choose , to TAl-|-A-co'TIAN,* (tdl-y^-kd^sh^ii) a. (Med.) Scudamore. 

prefer; to select; to perforin; to havo recourse to; to See Taoliacotian. 

require y to pursue-; to follow , to make use of, to bind fTA'Ll-QN, n. [talio, L.] (lex tultonis, L.) liUW of retalia- 
by, to apprehend, toroiivey , to carry ; to bring; to as- tion. ^ott 

sume , to presume , to attain , to contain ; to retain , to TAl'ii^mAn^ r. [talism, Ar.] pi. tXl^I^mXni^ A magical 
sustain , to use, as an onth. — To take away, to deprive of, figure rut m metal, stone, &c., supposed to have virtues 

to set aside. — To take care, to be runtious , to be careful. in averting disease, death, or utlier evils, or in controllmg 

To take care o/, t>> be solicitous for, to superintend. — evil spmts ; an amulet. Sw\fl. 

To take course, to have recourse to measures. — TV take TAl-;^-mAn'}C, a. Relating to talismans ; magical. 
down, to reduce ; to suppress , to swallow ; to put in TXL-ji^MAN'j-OAL,'*' a. Magical , talismifnir. .dsh. 
writing ; to write. — TV take from, to derogate ; to detract ; TALK, (t&wk) v. n, [t. talkbo ; pp. talking, talked ] To 
to deprive of; to deduct ; to subtract. — TV take to be speak in conversation; to speak familiarly, not in set 

cautious ; to beware ; to ward against. — TV take heed to, speeches ; to converse ; to prattle ; to give account ; to 

toattend. — TV take ir, to Inclose ; to admit ; to comprise ; discourse ; to reason ; to confer. 

to lessen ; to contract ; to cheat ; to defraud. — TV take m TALK, (Uwk) r. Oral conversation ; discourse ; colloquy ; 

kemd, to undertake; to comprise; to comprehend. — TV chat; conference; report; rumor; topic. 

take R 0 tMe, to observe , to show by an act that observation TA1.X. n. [toie, Fr.] (Min.) A mioenl. See Talc. 

Is made. — TV take oath, to swear. — TV take off, to invali- TAlk'a-tive, (tkwk'g-tlv) a. Full of talk ; l^uaciouii 

date ; to remove ; to withhold ; to withdraw ; to twal- TALK^A-TlYE-Nfiss, (t&wk'-) a. Loquacity, 
low ; to purchase ; to find place for ; to remove ; to copy ; TAlk'i^r, (tXwk'er) n. One who talks ; a prattler, 
to represent ; to describe , to imitate so os to make rldic- TAlx'ing, ^wk^ng) n. Oral conversation, 

ukms.— TV take an. See To take upon. — TV take out, to TXlk^V, a. See Talckv. 

remove from within any plAce ; to extract. — TV takeplau, TALL, a. High in stature ; high ; lofty. [Sturdy ; bold, 
to prevail ; to have afifect ; to occur ; to happen. — TV take Shak.] 

to do, to take to task ; to reprove. Forby. [CoHoquial.]- fTAL^LA^B, n. [taillage, Fr.] An ancient excise or tax. 
To take up, to bcxnrow upon credit or interest ; to be ready Bacon, ^e TailagE. 

for; to engage with ; to apply to the use of ; to begin ; to lTAL'LA<^Ey v. a. To lay an impost on. Jfy. JEllye, 

fasten with a IbgUure passed under ; to engross , to en- TXl'L(-9R,^ r. One who tallies. Pope, 

gage ; to have final recourse to ; to seize ; to catch ; to TALL'Niss, n. State or quality of being tall ; height of 

arrest; to admit ; to reprimand ; to begin where another stature ; procerity. ^eneer. — Written also talneee, 

left off; to 'ift ; to occupy locally ; to manage in the place TAl'l5w, n. The melted fiit of an ox, or of other bovine 

of another ; to comprise ; to adopt ; to assume ; to colIccL animals, or of sheep ; suet ; candle-grease. 

— TV lake apsR, to appropriate to ; to assume ; to admit ; TXl^l5w, v. a. [u tallowed ; pp. tallowiho, tallowed.] 
10 be Imputed to ; to claim authority. To grease ; to smear with tallow. Lord Smr^, 

TASX, e. a. To direct the course ; to have a tendency ; to TXl'l5w-43Xn^dlb,* n. A candle made of taltow. CZsrix 
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oXtou,* «. A rseeptacle for tallow. Skak. 

TAl^L9W-<;uXn-di.]PE, a. [uUlow and ekmnMur. Fr.] One 
whu makes candles of tallow. 

T1l^lqw«FXce,* h. One of a sickljr or pale complexion. 

TXL'l.pw«pACED» (-fist) «. Of pale, sickly look. 

TXL^Lpw-Tstt, s. Having the nature of tallow. IThIwU 

TXi<'Lpw>Ta£e«* ft. An Asiatic tree, which produces an 
unctuous matter. Atk, 

TXl'lqw-v, «• l»ike tallow; greasy, 

TAL'Ly, a. [taUier^ Pr.J A stick notched or cut in con- 
formity to another stick, and used to keep accounts by ; 
any thing made to suit another , an account, as by tally. 

TXl'l.v, V. a. [u taluibd ; pp, talltino, tallied.] To 
cut out so as to answer to , to flt ; to suit. 

TXl'lv, 0 . n. To be fitted , to conform, to he suitable. 

♦TXli'Ly, od. Stoutly , with spirit. Btiaum. ^ FL 

TAl^lv-ho',* tnteij. The huntsman’s cry to rouse his 
hounds. Booth, 

TAl'lV-MlAn,* n. ; pL tXl'lv-mEn. One who keeps a 
tally or account: —-one who sells for weekly payments. 
aTHart. 

TIl' Ml/D^ a. [Hek] The book containing the traditionary 
or unwritten laws of the Jews. — It is called wmeritten to 
distinguish It from the textual or lontten law. It is the 
interpretation which the rabbins affix to the law of Mo- 
ses, which embodies their doctrine, polity, and ceremo- 
nies. 

7>L-ittOD'|c, or TXl'MVD"Ic, [tal-mud'ik, Jo. Sm. Mann^ 
dtr; tai'm^d-lk, i2. Wb, ToddJ\ a. Relating to the Tal- 
mud , talmudistic. 

T^L-mDd'i-CAL, o. Same as Ulmudic, Stunner. 

TAl'mvi>- 18T, n. One well versed in the Talmud. Burton. 

TXl-mvd-Is'TIO, o. Relating to the Talmud. Warton. 

TAl'pn, n. [Pr.] 7'he claw of u bird of prey. — {Arch.) An 
ogee or cyina. 

TXJm~66k~dar\* n. (fndia) The head of a department 
acting under a superior. Cfrabb. 

TXVpa* n. [L.] {ZooL) A genus of animals; the mole. 
Crabk. — {Mtd.) A tumor under the skin or cuticle ; com- 
monly called a mole. Brande. 

n. (AnaL) A botia in the ankle ; astragalus.— 
(Fort.) Asuriiice inclined to the horizon. P. Cyc. — {Min.) 
An accumulation of fragments broken off from the face 
of a steep rock by the action of water. Zyell. 

TA'LVT,* a. Same as talue or batter. Francu. 

Tam-a-b(l'|-TV/ n. Quality of being tamable. Oodley. 

Tam'a-ble, a. That may be tamed , reclaimable. 

Tam'^-BLE-nEss,* n. Quality of being tamable. Smart. 

TAm'A*-RInd, n. [tamarindus^ L.] A large tree of the legu- 
minous order, found in the East and West Indies. — pL 
A preserve imde of the seed-pods of tlie tree. 

TXm'A'BIsk, n. [tamarieef tamariXy L.] A shrub, of the 

5 enus tamariz^ which bears pink fiuwers. 

n. [L.] {BoV.) A shrub which has long spikes 
of pink flowers , tamarisk. Brande. 

TXm'bXc,* n. A medicinal wood ; aloes-wood. Booth. 
TXM^BdUR, (Um'bdr) n. [tamboury Fr.] A musical in- 
strument; a tambourine: — a frame resembling a drum, 
on which a kind of embroidery, with tiireads of gold, 
silver, colored silk, dec., is worked , the embroider so 
made. — {Arch.) A member of the Corinthiun and Com- 
posite capital, somewhat resembling a drum: — a round 
stone, or course of stone: — a lobby or vestibule inclosed 
with folding-doors, to break the current of wind from 
without, as at the entrance of churches, banking-houses, 
dec. : — a kind of porch. 

TXm-BQU-rine', (tlm-b^^finO n. [lamiorm, Sp.] A musi- 
cal instrument for processions, of the drum species, played 
with the hand ; a tambour. 

TXm-b5ur'-“WORK,* (-wUrk) n. A kind of embroidery. 
Maunder. See Tambociu 

TXme, a. [tame, Sax. ; toem, D. ; tarn.. Dan.] Not wild , do- 
mestic ; accusChmed to domestic life, or to live under the 
immediate care of man; as. tame antinuis: — gen|tle , 
crushed, subdued, depressea ; spiritless, heartlMs; — 
dull ; unanimatad ; as, a tame poem. 

TXme, V. a. [t. tamed; pp. taming, tamed.] To reduce 
^om wildness ; to domesticate ; to redaim , to make gen- 
tle or tame ; to subdue ; to depress. 

TIme^L^SS, a. Wild ; untamable. Bp. Hall, 

TXme'LY, ad. In a tame manner; not wildly. 
TIme'E^ss, n. Quality of being tame ; want of spirit 
TXM'fR, n. One who tames ; a subduer. 

TXm'}-hV« h. [dtamins, Fr.] A kind of woollen stuff, called 
nlso loswwii, and taming. Cotrraw. See Tammt. 

Tamis,* n. [Fr.] A worsted cloth for straining sauces. IF 
JBtUWe 

TAMlS-BlRDjf «. A Guinea fowL Ooldenutk. 

TXM'Eiir, n. The stopper of a great gun. See Tomfion. 
TXm'MV,* ** A bolter or strainer made of hair. Ih/er. A 
ttitn wooRen or worsted stuff, highly glazed. London. 
TXM'PEE, ». *. [<• TaMFEEED ; pp. TAMFEEIlfO, TAMFESED.] 

To meddle ; to try little experiments ; to use artifice ; to 


have to do without fltnoM ; to deal ; to practise so 
cretly. 

TXM'P?R-TTf»,* n. Act of one who tampers. Camper. 
TXmp'ing,* a a term used by miners to express the filling 
up of a hole bored In a rock for the purp^ of blasting 
Brande. 

TXm'P|-on.* n. CnAk. See Tomfion. 

TXm-p66n\* n. The Iwng of a vessel j tompion. Aeh. [r.] 
TXn, V. 0 . {hmnsn, D. ; lonnsr, Fr.J [4 tanned; pp. tan- 
ning, TANNED.] To make tawny ; to impregnate or im- 
bue witli hark or tannin ; to convert skins into leather , to 
tmbrown hy the sun. 

TXn, n. The ooze of tanners; the bark of the oak, or 
of other trees, as the chestnut, larch, hemlock, willow. 
Ac., which abounds with the principle of tannin, bruised 
and prepared for the opemtion of tanning. 

TXN'A-ogR,* n. A South American bird. CraM. 
TXn^-bbd,* n. A bed for tanning : — a bed made of tan for 
plants. Ee. Rev. 

Tan’dem,* n. A two-wheeled pleasure-carriage, drawn by 
two horses, one before the other : — a method of driving 
two horses, one before the other. Ency. 

TXno. n. [ton^Xe, D.] A strong taste or flavor ; a taste left 
in the mouth ; relish ; something that leaves a ta^te : — 
something that loaves a pain : — a kind of sea-weed ; 
tangle. [Sound ; twang. Holder.] 
trXNG, V. n. To ring with , to twang. SheJe. 
TXN'9YN-cy,* n, {Oeom.) Act of touching ; taction. 
Brande, 

TXn'oent, n. [tan/rentef Fr. ; tangena^ L.] {Oeom.) A 
straight line which meets or touches a circle or other 
curve, without intersecting It. 

T^N-<yfiN'Tixi^,* 0 . Relating to, or like, a tangent ; touch- 
ing. Conybeare. — Tangential /ares, a force which gives a 
tendency to any body to fly of! from the centre. 
TXN-<jiJ-BlL'|-TY, ». The quality of being tangible. 
TXn'^I-ble, a. [Fr., from tango^ L.] That may be touched ; 
perceptible by the touch. 

TXN’iyi-BLE-Nfiss,'*' n. State of being tangible. Dr. Allen, 
TXN'OLE^Ung'gl) V. a. [». tangled ; pp tangling, tan- 
gled.] To im^icate ; to knit together; to ensnare, to 
entrap ; to embarrass , to entangle. 

TXn'ole, v.n. To be entangled, 

TXn'gle, (tXng'gl) n. A knot of things interwoven m one 
onother; perplexity : — a kind of sea-weed. 

TAn'oled,* (tXng'gId) p. a. Implicated, knotted. 
TXN'GLy,* a. Knotted , intertwined , intricate. Falconer, 
,TXn'-HoOse,* n. A house for keeping tanner’s bark. Booth, 
fTXN'fST, n. [Irish.] A kind of captain or governor in Ire- 
land. Spenser. 

fTXN'is-TRVj n. An ancient Irish custom of descent, de- 
fined as aescent from tlie oldest and worthiest of the 
blood.” Davies. 

TXnk, (tiingk) n. [t<in 7 tte, Pr ] A large cistern or reservoir 
of water or other liquid. —{Maut.) A case of slieet-iron, 
about four feet square, and containing about two tuns. 
TXnk'ard, n. [tanchaerdf D.j A large drinking vessel, 
with a cover. 

tTXN'L}NO, n. One tanned by the heat of summer. Shak. 
TXn'n^te,* n. A substance formed of tun, or tannic acid, 
and a base. Brande. 

TXn'n^r, n. One whose trade it Is to tan leather. 
TXn'ner-v,* n. A yard or place for tanning leather; tan- 
yard. McCulloch. 

TXn'nic,* a, {Chem.) Relating to, or derived from, tan; 
as, tannic acid. Ure. 

TXN'NfN. n. (Chem.) The astringent principle of vegeta- 
bles, wiiich has the power of converting skins into leath- 
er ; a vegetable substance obtained from the bark of the 
oak and some other trees and vegetables Brande. 
TXn'ning, n. The process of becoming tanned ; the pro> 
cess of converting the skins of animals into leather. 
TXn'pIt, n. A pit m which leather is tanned. 

TXn'rEo,* n. An Asiatic animal. Smellte. 

TXn'ijV» n* An odorous plant of several vasietics, [A kind 
of rake, of which tansj' was an ingredient SeWsa.] 
TXnt, a. A kind of small field-spider, Ray. 

TXn'tx-lI^M, n. A punishment like that of Tantalus j 
act or state of being tantalized. Addison. SeeTANTAuxE,, 
TXn'TA-lIte,* n. {Mm ) Columbite ; the fbrruginous ox- 
ide of columbium. Brands. 

Tan-tX'li-Dm,* n. {Min.) A rare metal ; columblunu 
Brand*. See Columbium. 

TXn-t^-L|-zX'tipn, n. Act of tantalizing ; state of be- 
ing tantalized. Chiyton, 

TXn'ta-lIZE, V. a. [i. tantamxxo i PP- tantalizino, 
tantalized.] To torm'int, as Tantedm was tormented, by 
the show and prevention of things doo'red ; to torment 
with false hopes ; to tease ; to provide ; to irrigate ; to 
vex. 

TXn'T^-LTe-YR, n. One who tantalizes. PFUk^eld, 
TXN'TA-Lftn,* a. {Mm ) Same as tantalium. Ore. 
TXn'TA-m6Dnt,o. [tantnvn, L.,tantandmontor,Fr.] Equiv- 
alent in value or meaning ; equaL 
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T^kN-TlV'Vj or TXn'ti-vy, rt?in-ttv'e. P, J. JE. F. K. Sm. 
jSsk f ton't9-v9, Jo. fVb.] ad. With naEte j with speed , 
as, to ride UuiUvy. Bailey 
tl’XNT'LjNO-, «, One who is tantalized. Skak, 
TXn'trvm§, tk pi High airs or freaks; bursts of passion 
or ill-hunior. Forby. [Collonuiul.j Todd. 

TXn'yard,* n. A place for tanning; a tannery. Auk. 

TXp, t). a. [Utper^ h'r.] [i. tafpbd ; yp. t%pfii»o, t^fpbd.] 
To touch liKhily . to strike gently ; — to pierce n vessel , 
to broach a vessel ; — to cut or bore a tree to obtain sap: 

— to add a new solo or heel to a shoe. Herefurdsktre^ Eag. 
Tap, c. iu 7’o strike a gentle blow, as at the door. 

TAP, «. A gentle blow : — a pipe at which the liquor of a 
vessel is let out. 

Tapk, n. A narrow fillet or band of linen or cotton. Shak. 
Ta^PHR, n. A wax candle ; light of a candle. 

PA'PipR, a Growing smaller or regularly narrowed towards 
the point, or from the bottom to the top , long and slen- 
der, p.vr.xmidal , conical. 

I'A'PJ^a, V. It. [t. TAPBRKD ; pp. TXPKaitfO, TAPGRBD.] To 

grow gradually stnaller. Ray. 

Ta'p^r, V. a. To make taper: — to light with tapers. War- 
ton, 

TA'pjpR-tNOj* a. Growing gradually narrower or smaller. 
7'A'P^R-Nfiss, n. The stale of being taper. Shenutoue. 
Tap'?s-trv, [Up'es-tr?, P. F. Ja. K. Sm. ffi. ; tAps'tr?, 
iS. J. , taps'tr^ or tap'^-tr^, W.] n. [tapusene^ tapia^ Pr.1 
An ornamental figured cloth, or textile fabric of worsted 
or silk, fur lining the walls of apartments. 

TAp'^is-try, V. a. To adorn with tapestry. Harmar. 
TAp'ijt, n, (tape^ L.1 Worked or figured stulT. Spenser, 
TXp'^-tI,* n. {Zool.) An animal like a hare. Smart 
'rAPE'-WORM,* (-wdrmj n. An intestinal worm. RTirby. 
1'Ap'h'oOse, b, a room in which beer or liquor is served 
Iroin the tap ; — called also a taproom or tap. Shak. 
TXp-i-6'ca,*71. a starch, or farinaceous ana glutinous sub- 
stance, used for food. It is prepared from the cassava 
root, the root of the jatropha manthot, Ure. 

Ta'p^r,* n.lZooL) A pachydermatous mammal, an Ameri- 
can animal resembling the hog. Roget 
TAP’iSt (tap'pO) [td'pS, Jh. K.i tdp'e, Sin.t ta'pjs, Wb.] n. 
[Fr.] Literally, tapestry which formerly covered the table 
of a council-chamber , carpet or cloth for a table. — To 
be OH the tapis, to be under consideration. 
fTXP'lSHED,* (-jsbt) a. Squatted tlosie, concealed. Fair- 
fdz. 

TAp'lash, B. Poor beer ; dregs. Bp. Parker, [r.] 
TXp'pet,* b. a small lever coiinc( ted with the valve of 
the cylinder of a steam-engine. Francis. 

TAp'room,* b. a room whore liquor is served. Smart 
TXp'RbbT, u. A large root which penclrutes deeply, and 
nearly perpendicularly, into the ground , the principal 
stem of the root. 

TAp'r66t-ed,* a. Having a taproot. Hooker. 

Tap'stj^r, n. One who draws beer in an alehouse. 

T\R, b. [Uere, Dan.] A dark-brown, viscid liquid, obtained 
by beating the wood of the pine or fir-tree , liquid pitch: 

— a sailor or seaman. Sw{/t [Coliuqniul.] 

Tar, V. a. [i. tarrbd; pp. takribo, tarred.] To smear 
over with Lir. [tTo tease ; to provoke. Skoit,] 
TAJt'A-Jvfs,* n. [L.] A Celtic divinity, regarded as the 
evil principle: — confounded by Latin writers with Ju- 
piter. Brands. 

TAr-an-t1§'mV8,* n. {Med.) A peculiar nervous aflfection, 
formerly supposed to be the consequence of the bite of 
the Uraiitiila spider. P. Cyc. 

TA-aXw'TV-Li^, B. [tarantola. It.] A genus of araebnidanfl: 
alsu a genus of spiders , a sort of large spider, so called 
from Tarento in Italy, whose bite is fabled to be cured 
ny music. 

TA-n.XN'TV-LiT-?D,* a. Afiected or bitten by a tarantula. 
Gheeit 

tT^R-DX^Tiplf, B. [tardo, L.] Act of delaying. Badey. 
Tae'di-qraue,* It. An animal that moves slowly. Eirby. 
TAR'Dj-GRADe,* o. Moving slowly. Etrby. 
fTAB'Di-G&A-Dova, a, Itaardigradus, L.] Moving slowly. 
Browne. 

Tar'd|-lv, ad. With tardiness ; slowly. 

TXr'd|-n£ss, b. State of beiiut tardy; slowness. 
tTXR'D|-TY, B. [tordila#, L.] S^lowness ; tardiness. Digby. 
TjiR'Dd,* [It.] (Mus.) Denoting a slow movement, ifam- 
lUon, 

TXr'dy, o. [tardus, L. ; tardtf, Fr.] Slow ; not swift ; slng- 

S sh; dilatory ; late; after the proper time. [fUnwary. 
adibras. Criminal ; oflfending. ColUar.l 
JTXr'oy, e, 0 . [tardsr, Pr.] To delay ; to hinder. Skak. 
TiR'DY-«AiT-jpD,*a. Moving slowly. Shak. 

TXre, 11 . [teeren, D.] A genus of plants; a Weed that 
grows among com or grain ; a vetch ; a vegetable raised 
for fodder for cattle. ^ 

TARE, B. [Fr.] T ie weight of a cask, bag, dec., containing 
a mercantile commodity ; the allowance made for it. 
fTARB, i. from Tear. Tore. See Tkab. 

TXr^e, n. Same as target. Spenser. 


TXR'«tpT, [tkr'lft, S W.P.J.F.Ja.$m.R.; VkTjifl or ttf'- 
J^t, FI] B. [targa. It. ; targe, Pr. ; tarian, Welsh,! A kind 
of buckler or shield borne on the left arm ; a shield set 
up to be shot at as a mark ; a mark to be shi^ at. 

TXR'jQ9r-¥B, a. Having a target or siiield. Qauden. 

Tab-j&iPT-i£r', (tar-S^i-gr') n. One armed with a target. 

TAlFQt;M,n.; pi. TAR'Gi^Mif. A Hebrew word, denoting 
a Jewish pamphrase on some portion of Scripture in tiie 
Chaldean language. There are ten Torgums in existence. 

Tar'ovm-Ist, n, A writer in the Targums. MUton. 

TXr'ipf, b. \tar\f, Pr.] A schedule or table of duties or 
customs payable to the government on merchandise : a 
table, alpoaoetically arranged, specifying the vanous du- 
ties, drawbacks, bounties, Ac., charged and allowed on 
the importation and exportation of articles of merchan- 
dise. 

TXb'jpf,* V. o. To fix a tariff or duty upon. R. W. HamUr 
ton. [R.] 

Tarn, n. [tuntra, Icel.] A bog ; a fen ; a marsh. Ray. [Lo- 
cal. Eng.J 

TXr'nish, r. a. [ temir, Fr.] [i. tarvishbd ; tarbish- 
iBo, TARNISHED.] To stuin , to sully , to soil , to make 
not bright. 

Tar'NISH, V. n. To lose brightness ; to be soiled. Collier. 

TAR'NfSH,* B. A spot , a bJot, soiled stave. Bentley. 

TA'Rd,^ B. A plant of the genus arum, with a bulbous 
root, found in the valley of the Oregon, and cultivated in 
the manner of rice. Farm. Ency. 

TXk'pc,* n. A game at cards. Ch-ay. 

Tar-pXul'|NO, b. a painted or tarred canvas cover or 
covering, used to cover the hatchways of a ship:— a 
sailor. — Written also tarpawling and tarpaulin. 

Tar'quin-Tsh,* a. Relating to, or like, Tarqiim. Qm. Rev. 

TXr'RA-€1&n, b. a perennial plant, called herb-dragon. 

TXr'ras,* b. a volcanic product ; a sort of mortar or 
cement, made of tarras or argillaceous earth, which hard- 
ens under water, and is^used in subaqueous works. Vrc. 

ITarre,* V. a. To excite ; to urge on, as a dog. Shak. 

TXr'rj-^nce, B. Stay: delay. Shak. SoutAcy.jR.] 

TXr'rj-ER, b. [terre, Pr.] A sort of dog. JDryden. See 
Terrier. 

TXr'ri-¥R, ». One who tarries. Overbury. [Sooth. 

TXh'rqck,* n. A species of gull, having only three toes. 

TXr'ry, (ta,r'r$) v. n. [targtr, old Fr. , traeghen, TeutJ [i. 
tarried; pp. TARRriNo, tarried.] To stay; to continue 
in a place. Shak. Cowper. Ed. Rev. To delay ; to wait ; to 
linger, — [A word somewhat antiquated, yet still used by 
good English authors.] 

tTXR'RY, V. a. To wait for, Shak. 

fTXR'RY,* n. Delay ; stay. Lodge. 

Tar'rv, a. Consisting of tar , resembling tar. 

Tar'sal,* a. Relating to the tarsus. Dunglison. 

Tarse,* or TXe'svs, b. [tarse, Fr.] {Zool. A Anat) A col- 
lection of small bones between the tibia and metatarsus, 
or those which constitute the first part of the foot. Braude. 

Tar's el, b. A kind of hawk. Prior. See Tiersel. 

TAr'sI,* n. [L.] pL Articulated feet of insects. Lyell. 

Tar'sj-eR,* w. A uiiadruped ; the woolly jerboa. Smetke. 

Tak'sVS, b. [rapeOf, Gr.J (Anat) See Tarbe. 

Tart, a. Sour ; acid , sharp of taste , keen ; severe. 

Tart, b. [tarie, Fr. ; torta. It. , taart, Dan.] A small pie 
made of fruit. Bacon. 

Tar't^n, b. [Pr.] A fine worsted cloth, checked with 
threads of various colors. — [tartana. It. , tartane, Fr.] A 
small coasting-vessel, used in the Mediterranean, having 
only one mast and a bowsprit. 

Tar't^lR, b. [iartarus, L.: tartar^ Fr. ; heU. — Used by 
the old poets. Spenser.] — [tartre, Fr.] An acid substance 
that concretes on the inside of wine-casks : — an incrusta- 
tion on the teeth. — A native of Tartary ; — an ill-natun d 
person. — To catch a Tartar, to catch or assail one who 
overcomes or figures the assailant. 

TAR-TX'Rg-ATL O' [tartarus, L.J Hellish. Milton, 

Tar'taR-$-MET'|0,* b. (Chem.) A double salt, consisting 
of tartaric acid combined with potassa and protoxide of 
ailtimony. Brande. [Mffton. 

T^r-tA'R9-o0s, a. Consisting of tartar. Orow. Hcllisli. 

T^r-TX'rj-^n,* o. Relating to Tartary. Ency. 

TkE-Tksi'fc,* a. Relating to Tartary. — ( CXem.) Partaking 
of tartar j as, tartane acid. Brande. 

Tab't^-bine,* b. A fixed vegetable alkali. Ure. 

TXR-TA-Rf-zX'TiQN, B, The act of forming tartar. Bihl^ 
oth. BibU 

Tar'txr-Ize, u. o. To Impregnate with tartar. BaUoy. 

TXb'tab-oDs, a. Containing tartar; consisting of tartar. 
Bp. Berkeley. 

TXrt'ish, o. Somewhat tart Seott. 

TXrt'let,* b. a small tnrt ; a piece of pastry. Knox. 

Tabt'lv, ad. In u tart manner ; sourly,, sharply. 

TXKT'Njpss, B. duality of being tart ; acrimony ; asperity ; 
sharpness ; sourness ; acidity, 

TXr'tr^te,* b. {Chem.) A salt composed of tartaric acid 
and a base. Brande. 

TXr-tbq-vIn'|o,* 0 . (CW.) Applied to an acid com- 
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poMd of tartarl:. acid combined with the elements of 
•'ther. Braude* 

TXR>T0Frs ,♦ n. Pr.l A hypocrite ; a pretender 

lo rt liffiutj , a puiitaa, la ooatemiAi a morxMie person. 
Brande* 

Ta.r,-tOff'(sh, o. Precise, formal, or morose. Sttme, 
TAR'wJL-T;f R,* Ik Water having an infusion of tar. Afar- 

TXs^O,* n. (.Win.) A soft of day for making melting'pots. 

Cra'ib. 

TXse, Ik [tdche^ Ft. } taeoMy IL] Something to be done, im- 
(osed by another; a lesson to be studied ; employment , 
business. — To take to toAy to reprove; to repntnaitd. 

task, 0 a. [k TASKED, pp* TAIKINO, TA8KED.J To impOSe, 

IIS a task or employment , to burden. 

TAsk'^R, n* One who tasks. [One who is tasked. Tbdd.] 
TAsK'mXs-t^k, n. One who tasks or imposes tasks. 
Task'work,* (-wUrk) n. Work unposed or performed as a 
task. Ed* Rev* 

TXs'l^t,* n* A piece of armor for the thigh. Sir W. Scott. 
||TX8'8?L, (tJts's^l or tSs'sl) [tas'sd, W. P. J, F. Jo* Sm* R* 
Wb. ; tos'l, 5. K*] n. A pendent bunch of silk, or other 
sulwtance. meant fur ornament : — the flower ribbons, or 
head of plants, os of maize. 

j(TXs'at:L,*o. n. [u tas8ei.i.ed ,pp. taiselluto, tasselled.] 
To flower , to put forth a tassel, os maize. STrutk, 
TXs's^L, n. Male of the goshawk. Spenser. See Tibrceu 
IITXs's1}.lled, (-sdd) a. Adorned with tassels. 

TXs'sij:!^, n. pi. Armor for the thighs. Ainsworth. 
Tast^X'BLE, o. That may be tasted ; savory , relishing. 
TAste, V. a, [taster, old Fr. ; tasten, Oex, ^ Teut.] [*. tast- 
ed ,pp. tastino, tasted.] To pt'rceive and distinguish by 
the tongue and palate , to try by the mouth , to try by a 
small mouthful: — to essay first:— to obtain pleasure 
from , to have perception of ; to relish , to relish intel- 
lectually. 

TAste, v. n. To try by the mouth ; to eat ; to have or pro- 
duce a relish, taste, nr perception on the palate , to savor; 
to smack , to distinguish intellectually ; to be tinctured ; 
to try the relish , to use for enjoyment , to enjoy sparingly. 
Taste, n. Act of tasting , the sensation made on the tongue 
and palate by whatever is taken into the mouth ; the sense 
by which flavor or relish of any thing is perceived ; flavor , 
relish ; savor , perception : — an essay ; a trial , an experi- 
ment : — a small portion given or taken as a specimen : — 
intellectual relish or discernment , that faculty or power 
of the mind which is conversant about the sublime and 
beautiAil in nature and art, or that mental power or faculty 
which is the result of natural sensibility, good Judgment, 
and familiarity with the best productions of literature and 
art, by which the sublime and beautiful are enjoyed: — 
choice, whether good or bad, of pleasures, ornaments, or 
pursuits. 

TAst'^ip, a. Having a particular taste or relish. Bacon. 
TAste'fCl, a. Having taste, having a high relish, sa- 
vory , tasty, 

TAste'fOl-lv,* ad. In a tasteful manniT. Gent. Mag. 
TAsTE'f0i.-n£s 8,* »k Quality of being tasteful. Scott. 
TAste'IiEBs, a. Destitute of taste; incapable of giving or 
receiving pleasure from taste , having no relish ; insipid. 
TASTE'Lipss-LV,'^ od. In a tasteless manner. Dr. Alien. 
TASTE 'Zi^ss-rtfiss, n. Want of ta^^te , insipidity. 
Tast'^r, n. One who tastes : — a dram-cup. 

TAst'y, a. Evincing taste, tastefu ; nice, fine. Ed. Rev. 

Palatable. Ec. Rev. [Modern.] 

TX'D'lino,* a. Given to prating. — n. Idle talk; blabbing. 
TXT'l'A,* n. {India) A bamboo frame or trellis, over which 
water '18 suffered to trickle, with a view of cooling the air 
as it enters the windows or doors. Brands. 

TAT'TipR, V. a [k tattered , pp. tatteriwo, tattered.] 
To tear , to rend ; to make ragged. S/iak. 

TXt't^r, a. A rag ; a fluttering rag. — yi. Rags ; a ragged 
dress. 

TAt-T¥R-d?-mXl'IQN, (-m&l'yyn) n. A ragged fellow. 
TXt'TLE, (tXt'tl) V. Ik Itateren, D.] f/, tattcbd ; pp. tat- 
TLixo, tattled.] To prate; to talk idly; to use many 
words with little mennlng : — to tell secrets ; to blab. 
TXt'tle, r. Prate; idle that, trifling talk. 

TXT'TLljiR, n. An idle talker ; a prater. Bp. Taylor 
ThT-Td6'y 7k [tapotez Unis. Pr.] A beat of drum, especiolly 
for warning soldiers to their quarters : — a puncture, or a 
figure formed by punctures, in the skin. 

t>, a. [i. TATTOOED ; pp. tattooiko, tattooed.] 
To form figures on the body by puncturing the skin, and 
robbing a stain or dye into the wounds. Qu. Rev, 
T^T-tOo^JNS,* n. The operation of forming figures or de- 
vices on the skin or body, by making punctures in the 
skin and rubbing in a stain or dye. Bra^. 

TAv&HT, (tkwt) k fc p. from Teaek. See Teach. 
TAvs-HT,* (tkwt) a. {MaiO.) Stretched out ; extended ; tense ; 

tight. Jtfar. Diet — Written also taut Dana. 

HT AUNT, (Hint erlkwnt) [ttint, J. F. 8m, R. ffb.; tkwnt, S. 
P. £. i. f tknt or tfilwnt, fF, Jo.] v. a, [tansor, old Pr,] [j, 
taunted; pp. TACKTiwo, TAUNTED.] To toproach ; to 


insult ; to revile ; to ridicule ; to treat with Insolence and 
contumely; to mention with censure or upbraiding, to 
vex ; to tease ; to tantalize. 

({Taunt, ( tknt ortAwnt) n* Insult; scofiT; reproach, ridi- 
cule , contumely ; gibe. 

||TXunt,*«. (JNraat) Very high or tall : — very long. Fid 
coner. 

IITaunt'jpr, or TAunt'?*, n. One who taunts. 

||TXuNT'iNe-LV,erTAuNT'lN0-LV,«d. With insult; scoff- 
ingly. 

TAu-B}-cor^novs, a. [taarus and soma, L.] Having horns 
like a bull. Browne. 

TAu^Rf-F^RM,* a. Having the form of a biilL Qe. Rev, 

TAu'RfNE,* n. A peculiar crystallizable substance con- 
tained in the bile. P, Cye. 

TAu-rp-mX'ehi-^^* 0 . Relating to bull-fights, ^u. Rev. 

TAUfRi/8y 7k [L.] The Bull, the serxind sign in the zodiac. 

TAu'tq-ehrone,* 7k [ravrb and XP^^<^S‘] (Meek.) A 
species of curve line. Brands. 

TAu-t6o'j* h. An American sea-fish. Storer. 

TXu'tq-lite,* ik (Mih.) a black crystallized mineral. 
Dana. 

TXu-tq-lO^'io,* a. Tautological. Ash. 

TAu-TQ-Ld(ji'j-CAI'» o. [taaiologulut, Fr.] Relating to taii- 
tology ; containing tautology ; repeating the Same thing. 

TXfj-Tp.L6^'|-CAL-IiV,* od. in a tautological manner. 

TAu-T6L'Q-qil8T, Tk One who repents the same thing. 

TAu-T6L'c>-4jiIZB, V. n. To repeat the same thing. Smith. 

TAUrTftL'Q-ooCs,* a. TautologicaL Sir E. Brydges. 

TAu-t6l'o-ov> »• [7-fliiroAoyla, ravrd and Xdyof, Or. ; fuii- 
tologxcy Pr.] Repetition of the same words , expression of 
the same sense in different words ; sameness of words or 
of meaning. 

TAu-tq-oO'sian,* ) a. Having the same identical essence. 

TAu-T0-60'8IOV8,* 5 Cudworth. [R.] 

TAu-T6PH'o-NV,*7k [ruerd and 0w*'7j.] Repetition of the 
same sound. Walker. 

TXv'^BN, 7k [taveme, Fr. ; tabema, L.J A house where 
wine and liquors are sold, and entertainments for parties 
are provided. — In the United States. It means also an inn ; 
a house of entertainment for travellers. 

TXv'jpRN-?R, 7k [tavemier, old Fr.] A tavern-keeper. Cctii- 
den. [a.] 

tTXv']pRN-lNG, 7k Act of feasting at taverns. Bp. HaJL 

TXv'^:rn~kE£p-^b, n. One who keeps a tavern. 

tTAV'?BN-MXN, 7k A tavern-koe|>er. Johnson. 

TAw, V. a. [touwen, D.j [u tawed ; pp. tawing, tawed.] 
To dross leather so that it, shall be white, in contradistinc- 
tion to tanning. 

TAw, 7k A marble to play with ; the game played. 8w\ft. 

TAw'dri-ly, ad. In a tawdry manner. PnUeney. 

TAw'DB|-Nfi88, 71. State of being ttiwdry , tinsel finery. 

TAw'dr Y, a. Showy or fine without grace or elegance ; glit- 
tering; finical , meanly showy. 

TAw'dry, n. A slight ornament ; a necklace. Drayton. 

TAwed, (tAwd)p, a. Dressed and made white, as leather. 

TAw'^r, 7k One who taws , a dresser of leather. BarreL 

TAw'^:.ry,* 7k A manufactory of skins by tawing. Maun> 
der. 


TAw'jng,* 7t. The art of dressing white leather. Ure. 

TAw'wYf 0 - Of a yellowish-brown color, like things tanned. 

TAX, 7k [tasg, Welsh , taxe, Fr. , taze, D.] A rate or duty 
laid by government on the income or property of individ- 
uals ; an impost , a tribute ; an excise : — charge ; censure. 

TXx, V. a. [taxer, Fr.J [k taxed , pp. taxing, taxed.] To 
load with imposts. — [taxo, L.] To charge ; to censure ; to 
accuse. Raleigh, 

TXx-^-bIl'i-t>j* 7k Quality of being taxable. Ec. Rev. 

TXx'A'BLE, a. That may be taxed. Sherwood. 

TAx-A'TIQN, 7k [Fr. ; tazaiio, L.] Act of taxing ; a rate or 
duty laid by government ; tax. [Accusation. Shak.] 

TAx'?r, 7 k One who taxes: — an officer in the university 
of Cambrid^, Eng., who takes charge of the weights and 
measures. Bacon. 

TXx'-freS,* o. Exempt from taxation. Addison. 

1’Ax'-gXth-¥E-?r,* 71 . A collector of taxes. Goldsmth. 

TXx'j-XReH,* 7 k [Tafidpx> 7 f.] The captain of a formed 
claro or battalion in ancient Greece. Mttford. 

TXx'|-c6rn,* 7 k {Ent.) A coleopterous Insect. Brands, 

TXx'l-Dfta-MlsT,* fk One who is skilled m taxidermy. 


Knowles. 

TAx'I-dRr-MY,* »• [rdfir and Hppa.] The art of arranpng 
and preserving specimens of natural history, as the skins 
of quadrupeds, birds, ice. Steainson. 

TXx-6n'q-mv,* n. [ rd(ts and y6p»(.] The law of order or 
classification , the classification of plants. London, 
TAZ'?L, 7 k A plant. Ainsworth. See 7'eazle. 

Tazza,* (Ut'sa) n. [It.] A dish ; a cup. OenL Mag. 
tea, (16) 7 k [teha, Chinese ; the, Pr. ; te. It.] The dried 
leaves of the Chinese tea-tree, of which there are two 
general varieties, green and black ; a liquor or beverag® 
made by an inflision of the leavas. 

TfiA,*e.*ik To drink tea. Farby. [Colloquial.] 
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TtA'HiOAEO^* n» A boArd for teecupi, dec. OtnL Mag, 
TjSA'-oXlf>}»'Ti^R,« M. A ciinister tu keep tea in. Jl$k, 
TEAOU, (t6ch) «. a. [». TAtfOHT, pp, TK4CHIlffO, T4UOKT.1 

To instruct ; to inform ; to instruct as a teacher or mas- 
ter : eorrelativo to team i — to deliver, ua a doctrine or art } 
to SBow , to exhibit so as to impress uiK>n the mind. 
TfiACH, (tSch) ». n. To perform the office of an instructor. 
T£ach'a-ble, (tdch's-hl) a. That may be taught , willing 
or apt to learn , docile. 

TfiACH'A-BLE-Nfiss, tt. duality of being teachable ; docil- 
ity ; willingness to learn. 

T£ ACH'J^K, n. One who teaches j an instructor , a preceptor; 

a schoolmaster ; a preacher. 

TEA'-cu£sTy* n. A chest or repository for tea. jSsk. 
TEach'inq,* n. Act of instructing; instruction. 

TEA'cltp,* ft. A cup for drinking tea from. P. Cyc. 
T£a'c0p-f0l,* ft. As much as a teacup holds. A«h, 
fTbAD, \ N. rtsfls, old Fr. ; hsdo, L.] A torch ; a flambeau. 
tTfiDE, I Spenaer. 

TEAUUB, (teg) n, A name for an Irishman, in contem;^. 
T£a'k£t-tle,* m. A kettle in which water is boiled for 
tea. OoldsmtUu 

T£ak'-Tr££,* ft. The East-Jndian oak, valued for timber. 
Crubb. 

T£al, Ctei) n. An aquatic wild-fowl, of the duck kind. 
Team, (tem) n. [terns, L. ; team, Sax.l The beasts, as horses 
or oxen, harnessed together for drawing a carriage or 
plough. [Any number passing in a line. Dryden,] 
tTEAM, (tern) V, a. To )oin tomther in a team. Spinaer, 
T£am'st$r,* n. One who drives a team. Smart. 
T&a'-PlXnt,* n. The plant which produces tea. Salman. 
T£A'p6Tt* n. A vessel in which tea is made. Addtaon. 
T£ar, (t6r) n. The water which violent passion forces into | 
or from the eyes ; any thing like tears , moisture trickling 
in drops. 

TeAr, (tir) V. a. ft tore; pp, texriro, torr. — T he edd 
preterit, tore, is obsolete. j To pull in pieces ; to lacerate ; 
to rend ; to separate by pulling , to laniate ; to wound with 
any sharp point drawn along , to break or take away by 
violence : to rack ; to divide violently ; to shatter ; to puil 
with violence ; to drive violently , to take away by sud- 
den violence ; to make a violent rent. 

TeAr, (Ur) V n. [ti«rsii, D.] To fume ; to rave , to rant ! 

turbuiently. VEatranga. 

TeAr. (Ur) %. A rent , Assure ; lacemtion. 

TeXr'J^R. (tXr'^r) a. One who rends or tears. 
Tear^-fai.i.-1N€i, (Ur^fU-ing) a. Tender ; shedding tears. 
TEar'fOl, (tSr'fCll) a. Weeping ; full of tears. Papa. 
T£ar'L£ 8S, (Ur'l 98 )a. Without tears. Sandya. 
Tear'-stAined,* (-stand) o. Stained with tears. Shak. 
TLa'-sAu-c^R,* n. A vessel on which a teacup is set. Ask. 
T£A§E, (tSz) V. a. [». TBASED , pp, TEASINO, TEASED.] To 
comb or unravel, as ^ool or flax ; to scratch, as cloth in 
dressing : — to harass ; to annoy , to irriute ; to torment , 
to vex. 

T£a' 9EL. (tS'zl) [tS'El, P. K J. F. JT. m. } t5'z9l, Jd,] n. 

A prickly biennial plant, used to raise a nap on cloth. 
Tea'^EL-^r, (te'zl-5r) or TfA'ZL^iB, R. One who teazles. 
Tea^'^b, n. He or that which teases or torments. 
Teas'ino,* r. The act of vexing or fretting. Seeker, 
TiA'sPddN,* R. A small spoon used in drinking tea. Pen- 
nant. 

T£\'8Pd6if-F0L,* R . ; pL teaspoonfuls. As much as a 
teaspoon bolds. Aah. 

TfiAT, (Ut) [t«, S. fF. J. E, F. Jo, K. Sm . ; tit, Kenrick, Ein 
phtnatom. JVarss.] r [tetk, Welsh ; tit, Sax. ; teU.H . ; titan, 
Kl A dug ; a pap ; a nipple. 

TEa'-tA-blEj^ r. a table at which tea is drunk. Ed, fUn. 
T£ ATHE,’^ or TAthe,^ V, a. To feed, as rattle or sheep, on 
turnips, when they eat them off the ground : — to manure 
by dungdfopmd by cattle. Farm, Einey. [Provincial, Eng.] 
T£athe,* or TAthe,* r. The dung of cattle dropped on 
land. HotUnoay, [Local, England.] 

T£A''>’TUlNe§,^ R. jpl. Utensus used in drinking tea. Blag- 
den, 

T£a^-Urn,* r. a vessel in the form of a vase, used for sup- 
plying water for tea. W, Ency, 

T£a^zeb> (td^zl) e. a, [£ tbazled; pp, TSAZLirra, tra- 
ZEKD.] To raise a nap on cloth by the action of the tea- 
zle ; to tease. Ure. — Written also teasel, 

TEa^zle,* r. a prickly plant ; same as teaoti. P. Cyc, 
TEch'j-lv, ad. Peevishly : fVetfuIly , touchily. 

T£(!H^)-n£ss, R. PaevisbDeM: fretfhlneas ; touchiness. 
T£eu'n|-cai^, (Uk^n^gl) a, [rxxvoofj, Gr. ; tssARtgae, Fr,] 
Relating Co art ; rela^ng to science ; relating to a particu- 
lar profession ; as, tech n ical terms : — not in common or 
popular use. 

TfcEH-if|-cXL'j-TT,* R. Ouality of being tecfanIcaL JTiisa:. 
TtEH'Ni-cAL-Ly, <4 In a technical manner. 

TfiEH'NICS,* R. pU Technical terms. Dr, Kirkland, [R.] 
T£Eii-RQ-i.6^'j-CAL,* a. Relating to technology or the 
arts. Scott, 

r^£B-fi6h'9-fY, (t^k-nWVj^) R. [rixt^n and Xiyof,] A 
description oi the arts ; a discourse or treatise on the arts. 


TfiOH'V, a. Peevish ; firetfui ; irritahle ; toochy. Skak. 
Trc-tI^N'IO, a. [rcKTooiKif.] Pertaining to buiiding Baib 
ley, 

1£d, e. a, [i tbooso ; pp, teddiro, tboobo.I To sinread 
or scatter grass for dicing : to make hay. MiUen, 
TRd'dre, r. [tedder, D.] A tether. Bacon, See Tithes. 
TfiD'DRR, V, a. To tie up , to tether. Fdtham, See Tether. 
TB Df'pjir, M. A hymn of thanksgiving, named from the 
first words of the original Latin, Te Deum lawlamua,** 
||T£'UI0VB, (tS'dyvs) (tS'dyvs, S. E F. K , ; W'<fe-us, J. Jo, i 
U'd^iis or fV, P, Sm.] a, [tidieux, Fr . ; tadiam, 

lu] Wearisome by continuance or prolixity ; dilatory ; tar- 
dy ; tiresome ; troublesome , irksome ; slow ; prolix. 
||T£'DiovB-LYy (te'dy^s-l?) ad. In such a manner as to 
weary ; tiresoniely. 

((T£'Dlova-N£88, (td'dyvB-nSs) n. Quality of being tedious ; 

wearisomeness by continuance or prolixity ; tiresomeness 
||T£^i>|-Dm,* r. [L.] Wearisomeness ; irksomeness. Smart 
T££m, V. R. [e teemed; pp. tbbmirg, teemed.] To bring 
forth youn^; to be pregnant ; to be nill. 

T£Em. V. a. To bring forth ; to produce. [To pour. SiPi)t.] 
TEEm'er, r. One tliat teems or brings forth young. 
fTEfM'PDL, a. Pregnant , prolific ; brimfiil. Atnaworth, 
T££m'lrs^ a. Unfruitful , not prolifle. Dryden, 
tT££N, R. furrow, grief; affliction, ^enaer. - 
T££n, V , a. [i. teerbd ; pp, tberiro, teered.] [To ex- 
cite , to provoke to do a thing. Chaaeer,] To trouble ; to 
vex ; to tease. Forby, [Local, Eng., and colloquial, U.S.] 
TE£N>(jiE,* n. Wood for fences CovydL [Provincial.] 
T££ns, r. pU The years reckoned by the termination teen f 
as, thlrrsmt, fourtssR. Chanvdle, 

\ T££'Ny,* a. Very small; tiny: — firetful. HoUovay, [Pro- 
vincial and coll^uial.] 

T££'T£R,*V. a, [u TXXTXRED;pp.TXXTEaiRO, TEETERED.] 

To seesaw on a balanced plank, as children, for amuse- 
ment. [U. S.] See Titter. 

TE£th, n. pi. of Tooth. See Tooth. 

T££FH, V. M. [t. TEETHED ; pp. TBETHIRO, TEETHED.] To 

breed teeth ; to be at the time of dentition. 

T££TH'iNa,* R. The act of breeding or forming teeth. 
T££-to'tal,* a. Entire : total. Month. Rev. [A modern 
cant word, formed by reduplication, the syllable tee being 
I used for the letter L See Tsetotalism.] 
T££-t6'tal.-eb,*r. An advocate for teetotalism. Qu, Rev, 
T££-t6'tal-Ii^m,* n. The^ct of carrying a principle or 
practice to the greatest extreme ; total abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors, that i^ temperanee-totaltam. A 
modem cant term. Qr. Rev. See Tbbtotaju 
T fcG,* n. A female fallow deer, or a doe in the second 
year: — a young sheep. Booth. 

TBo' jaiglf,* n, [L.] A covering, tegument. Brands. 
Tb^G-JuBJV*T4,* R. [L. pi, of Ugmentam.] (Bot) The scales 
covering the leaf-buds of trees, Brande. 

T£o'v-l^AR>* “• Relating to, or resembling, tiles. Smart. 
T6o'v-L^B-Ly,* ad. In the manner of tiles. Smart 
Tfeo'v-MfiNT, n. [tegumejUum, L.] Cover; a covering ; the 
I skin ; the natural covering of the body. 

I T£o-v-MfiNT'A-Ry,* a. Relating to teguments. P. Oye. 
T]^-u££', (t^heO R* An old expression for a laugh. Chatt- 
eer. 

Ti^-hS£'. V , n. To laugh aloud ; to titter. Hudibraa. 

T£il, (tfil) R. [tUia, L.J I'he tame with Unden or kme tree, 
laa. vi. 

TEpNp-aodPE,* (tI'n9-skiH)) r> A prism telescope ; a tele- 
scope formed by combining prisms in a partiefliar man- 
ner, so that the chromatic aberration of the light is cor- 
rected, and the linear dimentionB of objects seen tbrongh 
them Increased or diminished. Brande. 

TeInt, (tint) n. [temte, Fr.] Color; tint. Dryden. See 
Tiirr. 

T£L-4-Md^ySS,* R. pL [rtXaptov, telamon, L.] (Areh.) 

Figures of men used for suppmting entablatures. Fronds. 
TfL'hh-EY, a. [tela, L.] Relating to spinning , spinning. 
Browne, 

T£l'9'GR1pi^ (tSPf-gittf) R. [tiligrapke, Fr., firom rlX c 
and ypd0o>, Or.] An instrument, or mechanical contriv- 
ance, for conveying intelligence by signals. 

TfijL^£>GRXPU,* V, a. jt. TBLEOKArHBD ; pp, TBl.BOEAI>H- 

iRo, TE 1 .EORAPHBO.] To convey intelligence by a tele- 


jpaph. Campbell. 

Ea^zle,* r. A prickly plant ; same as teasel, P, Cyc, T£L-£-grXph'|c,* ) a. Relating to a tefegraifli ; con- 
kCH'l'Ly, ad. Peevishly : IVetfully , touchily. TBl-E-grAph'I-CAL,* ) veyed by a telegraph. Qtt, Rn, 

£(!H^)-N£sa, R. PeeviabDeM: fretAilneas ; UMiebiness. Tfi-L9-<>-L6i^^)-CAL,* a. Relating to teleology. ffhsweU, 
£eu'n|-cai^, (Uk^n0-kal)a, [rcxeiKijf, Gr. ; tssARi^Re, Fr.] T£-i.^6L'o-4^y.* r. [rtXog and Atfyos*] The doctrine or 
Relating Co art ; rela^ng to science ; relating to a particu- science of final causes. Brands, 

lar profession ; as, tech n ical terms : — not in common or T£'L9-9-8 Xur,* r. [r^Actot and oaSpri>] (OeoL) A genu* 
popular use. of fossil saurian reptiles. Brands, 

BEH-if|-cXL'j-Ty,* R. Quality of being tecfanIcaL JTiiaz. Tfi-Lig-Q-sAu'BVa,* n, (OsoL) Same as teleosaur, Bwskland, 
&£;h'n{-oal-LY, In a technical manner. TfiL']?-8c6PE, a. [tiUecope, Fr., from r/J's and ireoir«w,Gr.J 

EEH'NICS,* R. pL Technical terms. Dr. Ktrldand, [R.] An ofdical instrument tor viewing distant objects. 

££;H-RQ-JL6^'j-CAli,* a. Relating to technology or the Tfi]:.-R-BcOp'ic, i a. Belonging to a telescope; seeing si 
ww* TfiL-£-sc6p'|-CjjiL, i a distance. 

££H-NOL^Q-Gy, (t^k-nXlVj«) R. kn<l Xbyof,] A TfiL-E-«c6p'l-CAL-LY»* <wL By use of a telescope. Alien. 

description of the srts ; a discoorse or treatise on the sits. T£-Lfi'g|-A,* (t^^d^zhp-g) a. (Min.) Sapphire. Smart 
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lUSm, Ar.] Anwnalet or magleiri chum. 

Ch^gvrjf. 

«. Betonging to teleomt. Ortgm 

Tf-Lfts'TpBH, n. frlAo^ And crixof.] A poem In which the 
final lettera of each line make ud a name. B Jonaoii, 

TBl'io,* «. [rfAo;.] Eelating to the end or purpttee. Pref. I 
Stuart. [R.J 

TfiLL, V. a. [i. toLo ; fp. tclliico, told.] To make known i 
by words ; to utter: to express ; to speak ; to relate; to 
rehearse ; to teach , to inform ; to discover ; to betray ; to 
count ; to number ; to make known , to communicate ; to 
Impart ; to reveal ; to disclose ; to report 

T£ll, V. n. To give an account ; to report ; to inform; to 
count or be counted ; to have effect. 

TftL'L¥N-lTi6,* n. (Afiit.) A petrified fossil shell. 

TfiLL^^R, n. One who tells; one who numbers; a num- 
berer: — an officer of a bank who receives and pays 
money : — an officer of the English exchequer; of which 
officers there are four, whose business it is to pay and 
receive all moneys on the king’s account 

A genus of cockles ; a bivalve shell. Brande. 

T£ll'tAlb, n. One who gives officious or malicious infor- 
mation ; a talebearer. — (JVaut) The dial-plate at the 
wheel, showing the position of the tiller. — (.^tw.^ A mov- 
able piece of ivory or lead, suspended in front or a cham- 
ber organ, which shows the performer in what degree the 
wind Is exhausted. 

T£LL^TALE,a. Telling tales; giving malicious Informa- 
tion. Shak. 

T£L'LV-iiXTE,t' A. (Ckm.) A compound of telluric acid and 
a base. Franas. 

Tfit'LV-RfiT-TED^ a. Combined with tellurium. Brande. 

T^L-lC'b|0,* o. Belonging to the earth ; terrestrial. E4. 
Rev. — (Chem.) Relating to, or derived from, tellurium. 
Dana. 

An instrument for showing the effectof 
the earth’s motions and the obliquity of her axis. Fraiuta. 

T^L-X.C'rj-Cm,'*' n. (Afm.) A metal, of a color between sil- 
ver and tin, too rare and high-priced to be used in the 
arts. Urt. 

T£l’lv-b-oO*i* «• (Chem.) Noting an acid composed of 
tellurium and oxygen. Francis. 

T£M-?R-A'RI-o08,a. [Uminure^ Ft. ; temerariusy L.] Rash; 
unreasonably adventurous careless ; heedless; done at 
random. Ray. [r.] 

TfiM-£R-i'Rl-otjs-LY, ad. Rashly; without heed. Swift 

T¥-M£r’ 1-TV, n. [Umdracy Ft., temerxtas, L.] Rashness; 
heedlessness ; precipitancy , foolhardiness. 

TfiM'P^E, V. a. [temperoy L. ; tempircTy Fr.j [i, tcmfesko; 
pp. TEMPXRiNc.. TEMFEnED.j Tu inix, SO IIS tliot one part 
qualifies the other ; to compound , to form by mixture , to 
qualify, as an ingredient ; to mingle , to bent together to a 

n ?r consistence , to accommodate , to modify , t6 bring 
je proportion , to moderate excess , to soften , to mol- 
lify , to assuage , to soothe : — to form metals to a proper 
degree of hardness or elasticity. 

T£i«'p?R, b. Due miMiire of contrary qualities; middle 
course : — state to which metals are reduced, ns to hardness 
or elasticit> : — constitution of body: — constitutional 
frame of mind , temperament , frame , humor : — disposi- 
tion , as, a good tempery n bad temper — calmness ; mod- 
eration* — passion, irritation, or warmth of temper. 

This last sense does not appear to be authorized by 
the English lexicographers, except Smart. But the 
word is often used in this sense in the United States, 
and sometimes in England, as in the following passage : 

** This admission ftivors the editor’s opinion that Johnson, 
when the first ebullition of tender had subsided, felt that 
he had been unreasonably violent.” John FT. Croker. 
T£m'P£R-a-m£nt, n. [temperamentumy L. ; tempdramenty \ 
Fr.] Constitution ; state with respect to the predominance 
of any quality ; frame ; temper ; medium , due mixture 
of opposites. 

T£M-P]E;r-A-m£nt’^l, a. Constitutional. Browne, [r.] 
T£m'P]^R-ANCE, r. [temperaatia, L.] Moderation , opimsed 
especially to drunkenness and gluttanpy or to any improper 
indulgence ; sobriety ; patience ; calmness ; sedateness. 
T£m'piPR-ATE, o. [temperatusy L.] Moderate in food and 
drink ; moderate in any indulgence ; i^stinent ; abste- 
mious ; not excessive ; not pasMonate ; calm. — Tamper- 
ate tone. See Zona. 

T£m'P¥R-Ate,* V. a. To temper ; to moderate. Pope. [R.] 
T£M['P£R-^te<'LY, od. In a teniMrate manner ; calmly. 
T£M^p:gR-XTE-N£88, n. Quality of being temperate. 
TBia'P^R-X-TiVE, o. Having power to temper. Oranger. 
T»M'P£R-A-tORE, n. [tempi^ray h . ; tempdrature, Pr.] 
Constitution of nature ; degree of any qualities : — state of 
the air with regard to beat and cold ; degree of sensible 
beat, as measured by the thermometer. 

Ttjf'PgRBD, (C«m'p9ra) 0* Disposed as to the passions or 


tTRM'PfST, a. n. rtoiqpsster, old Pr.; isMpsstars, It] To 
storm ; to pour a tempest B. Jenaen. 
trfiM’PgST, V. a. Tb disturb as by a tempest AftUen. 
T&M'pgBT*B£AT.BN, (-b«-tn) o. Beaten by a tempest or 
by storms. Dryden* 

tTEM pfis^fTB, a, [tempesthusy L.] Seasonable. SeoU. 
ffEM Pfts’T)YB-LY» ad. Seasonably. BuHon. 
tTEM-Pg«-Ttv’|-TV, n. Seasonableness. Browne. 
T£M’pgsT-T58T, a. Driven about by storms. SAok. 
Tem-p£8T’v*o0s, (tbm-pdst'yy-Qs) a. Pr.] 

Abounding in temfiests ; stormy ; windy ; turbulent. 
TgM-pfisT'v-oDs-tY, ad. TurbuJently : as in a tempest 
T?M-pfi8T'v-oDs-Nr£s8, n. State of being tempestuous. 
T£»i'pl 4 ir, n. A student in the law, ao called from an Inn 
of court, established in the Temple, a house near the 
Thames, in London, which anciently belonged to the 
Knights-Templars of Jerusalem. 

T£m’plAte,* n. (Arch.) A thin, iron plate, on the edge 
of which is cut the reverse of mouldings and indenta- 
tions, used as a sort of guide In cutting and planing in»> 
sonry and stucco work ; templet. Francis. 

TfiM^PLE, (Um’pl) n. [templuniy L.] An edifice appropriat- 
ed to rellpoiis worship ; a building resembling a temple. 
— [temporay L.] (Anat.) The upper part of the side of 
the head, where the pulse is felt. 
tTfiM'PLE, V. a. To build a temple for. Feltham. 
TfiM’PLET, n. (Arch.) A piece of timber or stone laid un- 
der a girder or beam , a mould used by bricklayera. 
T&JtPOy* n. [It,, trme.] (Mas.) Time. Brande. 
T£ai'pq-RXL, a. [temporely Fr. ; temporalxsy low L.1 Relat- 
ing to, or measured by, time ; not eternal : — seouinr ; not 
ecclesiastical ; not spiritual. — [tempondy Fr.] Placed at, 
or relating to, the temples. 

T£m-PP-RAL'J-TY, b. (temporalttiy Pr.] pi. TEMPORALI- 
TIES. (Eng. law) Secular possessions ; such possessiiuis 
as bishf^ have bad annexed to their sees, by kings and 
others, (Vom time to time. 

T£m'fo-ral-ly, ad. With respect to time, or to this life. 
TEm'pq R^L-Nfiss, n. Seculanty ; wnrldliness. Cotgrave. 
T£M'PC>-RAt.9, B. pL Secular possessions ; temporalities. 
T£m’pp-RAI<-TY; n. The laity. Abbot. Secular possessions ; 
temporality. Johnson, [r.] 

tT£M-PC>-RA’Ng;-oC8, a. [temporisy L.] Temporary. Hatty- 
well. 

TfiM'PQ-RA-BJ-LYj*fld. For a limited time. Godwin. 
TfiM'PQ-RA-Rj-Nfiss, B. The state of being temporary. 
TfiM'P9-RA-RY» a. ]Umpu$y L.] Lasting only for a umited 
time ; not of long duration ; not permanent , transitory* 
TfiM-pp-RJ-zA'TIQN, B. Act of temporizing. Johnson. 
T£m'pq-RIZE, e. n. [temperwer, Fr.] [i. temporizbd ; 77 >. 
TEMPORIZING, TEMPORIZED.] [To dt‘I^ , to Bccommodate 
or conform to circumstances. Shak.] To comply with (he 
times or occasions ; to comply meanly ; to trim. 
T£M'P9-RiZ-¥R, B, [temponseary Fr.] One who temporizes ; 
a trimmer. Burton. 

T£m'pp-rIz-ino,* b. Act of complying with the times. 
TfiM'P0-Riz-|NO,*p. a. Complying with the times. 
T£mpt, (tfimt) V. a. \ientOy L. , tentery Fr.] [L temptud ; 
pp. tempting, TEMPTED ] [To attempt ; to prove ; to try 
Oen. xxii.J To solicit to ill ; to entice ; to provoke ; to al- 
lure ; to attract ; to seduce ; to decoy. 
T£mpt-a-b/l'|-tv,* (temt-g-bllVt?) n Quality of being 
temptable. Colenlge. 

T£mpt'a-ble, (t£iiit'g-bl) a. That may be tempted ; liable 
to temptation. Swift. 

Tt?MP-TA’TIQN, (t^m-ta'shyn) n. rtentatis, L. ; tontotion, 
Fr.l Act of temiRing; state of being tempted; that 
which tempts ; solicitation to ill ; a lure ; enticement. 
tT^MP-TA'TiQN-LEsa, a. Having no motive. Hammond. 
TfiMPT'£B, (tdml'^r) «. One who ten^pts ; an enticer ; — the 
infernal solicitor to evil. Hammond. 

T£mpt'|N 6,* (t^mt'ing) a. Enticing to ill ; enticing. 
TfiMPT'jNG-Ly, (timt^ng-l?) ad Bo as to tempt or entice. 
TfiMP'TREsa, (tem'tr^s) b. She that tempts. Ford. 

T£M8E, or TEmpse, (Wms) b. A sieve; a searse; tamis. 


temper ; regulated as to temper ; softened. , , ^ , ! 

TftX^PBiT, n. [tempestey old Fir. ; tsmpestasy L.1 A violent 
eommotion of the elements, with excessive wind ; a vio- 
lent atorm ; a gale ; a hurricane \ a tumult ; commotion. 


Todd. [Local or obsolete.] 

TEmse,* or TfiMSED,* (temst) a. Sifted very fine. Ash. 
TEmse'-BrEad, (tSms’bred) ) n. Bread made of finely- 
TEmsed'-BbEad, (t«rast'br<d) | sifted flour, [b.J 
fTEM'V-LEN-cy, n. [tsmulsnUay L.] Inebriation ; intoxica 
tion. Suttokar. . . 

fTEM'V-LENT, a. [temulsntasy L.] Inebriated ; intoxicated. 
Badey. 

fTEM'v-LfirrT-jVE, s. [temulentusy L.] Drunken; denoting 
intoxication. Juntas. 

ten, a. Nine and one ; twice five Dryden. [Ash. 

ten,* b. The decimal number, or the number of twice five 

» TEn-a-bIl’i-TT,* *• State of being tenaMe. Farmer. 
TfiN'A-BLE, [tinVbl, FT. P.J. E. F. K. 8m. R. Wb. ; tS'ny- 
bl, S. Jo. Jfares.] a. [toBsWe, Fr.l That may be held ; that 
may be ra intained or defended ; defensible* 

” The quantity of e, In the first syllable of this 
w^, and its relativca tenet. tenoTy and (eaurs, la one of 
the most puzzling difficulties of pronunciation. How dif- 


t atorm ; a gale ; a hurricane \ a tumuii ; commotion, n me imwv 
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toreatly Uita lottar li pronounced by different epenkere, 
tnny be gatbered Arom a view of those orthoepiats who 
have marked the quantity of the vowels: — 

SheriUam^ tdnnble, tfinet, t€nor, tdnure. 

Eenrieky tdnabie, tdnet, *tdnor, tdnuro. 

tdnabJe, — — t$nor, tdnure. 

wfok, tSnahle, tdnet, Unor, tenure. 

Scatty tSnable, tfinet, tenor, tSnure. 

EiUiekt tfinahle, tdnet, tSnor) tenure. 

Perry, tenable, tSnet, t^ncMr, tenure. 

W. Johnston, tenable, tdnet, tSnor, tSiiure. 

Bnehttnan, tdnable, — t6nur, tenure. 

Fry, tSnable, tenet, tfinor, tenure. 

Smtky — — tenet, 

JE^hmoton, tenin*, 

*< From tiiia survey of our dictionaries, we find them 
uniform only in the word tenor. They are nearly equally 
divided on the word tenet t and, if similitude were to de- 
cide, it would be clearly in favor of the short vowel, in 
tins word as well as in tenor. They are both Latin words, 
and both have the vowel abort in the original. Tb», how- 
ever, is no reason, with those who understand the anal- 
ogy of English pronunciation, (for tresior, miner, &c., have 
the first vowel short in Latin,) but it sufficiently shows 
the partiality of the ear to the short vowel in words of ' 
tills form, as is evident in the word tenant” ff'alker. 

The following table exhibits a view of the pronuncia- 
tion of ttnabley tenet, and tcHure, by the principal English 
orthobpists subsequent to WiUker : — 

Tdn'a-ble, m P, J. E. F, K. Sm. R, Wb, 
Ta'ng-blo, & Jo. 

TSn'9t, W, P, J, E. F. Sm. R. Wh. 

TS'net, S. F. Jtu K. 

TSn'vre, P. E. Jau K. Sm. Wb. 

Tb'nare, S. W, J, F. R. 


w. 

P. J. K F. K. Sm. R. 

s. 

Jo. 

w. 

P. J. E. F. Sm. R. 

s. 

F. Jo, K. 


P . E. Jo. K. Sm. 

8. W. 

1 \J. F. R. 

-N£88,* 

n. The state of being tenable. A 


ing hard ; holding fast j retentive : — obstinate : — cohe- 
sive J viscous J glutinous : — niggardly ; close-fisted 

T¥-NX'ci0V8-l.v,(t9-na'8hu9-l9) In a tenacious manner. 

Tg-NA'cioys-Nfiss, (t^-na'shys-nfis) n. auality of being 
tenacious } tenacity. 

T^-NX^^j-TV, (t^-niis^y-t^) n, [tenacity, Pr . ; tenadtas, tenax, 
L.l duality of being tenacious , tenaciousness j viscosity , 
adhesiveness. 

t^-LCMy* n, [L.] A surgical instrument, consist- 
ing of a fine, 8harp-point4>d hook, by which the mouths 
of Meeding arteries are drawn out, in order to be secured 
by ligaments. Broads. 

tT£M'^-cv, n, [tsaocio, low L.] Tenacity ; unwillingness 
to quit, resign, or let go. Barrow. 

Tejvx JXiJE,* (te-nSl') n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A kind of outwork. 
CraJbb. See TErfAiLL.oi«. 

TrnailloN,* (t9-nary6n) n. [Fr.l (Fort) A kind of put- 
work made on each side of a ninnll ravelin to increase its 
strength, and to cover the shoulders of the bastion. Brande. \ 

I’fiw^AN-cy, n. [teinwt/of law L.1 State of a tenant ; act of 
holding lands or tenements belonging to another. 

Tfilf^AWT, H. [Fr.] One who holds lands or tenements be- 
longing to another ; correlative to landlord : — one who is 
in possession of any place ; an occupant 

TftPf'AWT, V. a, [u TEiTAaTBO ; pp. TcaAiVTiifo, TawawTiiD.] 
To hold as a tenant. Jlddxson. 

a. That may be held by a tenant 

T6N'ANT-A-BLE-Nfi88,* «. State of being tenantable. Ask. 

TfiB^AJfT-Lfiss, a. Unoccupied ; unpossessed. Shak. 

TftN'^NT-RV, n. [tTenancy. Jfo. Ruiley.] A body of tenants 
on an estate . tenants collectively. 

TfiN'i^NT-SAw, n. See Tewok. 

TJSnch, n. [tince. Sax.; ttnea, L.] A gold-colored fresh- 
water fish. 

TtND, V. a. [contracted from attend.] [i. rxiroBD ; pp. rstno- 
jjfo, Txiroxo.] To watch ; to guard ; to accompany as an 
assistant or defeafier ; to attend ; to accompany. 

TftNB, V, n, [Undo, L, j tendre, Pr.] To move in a certain 
direction ; to be directed to a)^ aim or purpose : to aim 
at ; to contribute ; to incline. [To wait ; to attena. £/udc.] 

TftN'D^iroB, n. Act of tending ; attendance ; care. Shak. 

ITfifr'DBNOE, n. Tendency. Johsuon. 

T£h'D 9 IC-cy, fu Act or state of tending ; inclination ; 
course ; direction ; drift : propensity : aim. 

TfiN^DgB, a. [iendre, Fr.l Soft; easily impressed or in- 
jured ; not firm ; not hard ; not tough ; easily hurt; quick 
or easy to receive pain ; sensible ; easily pained : —effemi- 
nate ; emasculate ; ddicate ; young ; weak : —compassion- 
ate ; careAil not to hurt ; gentle; mild ; humane ; kind ; 
affectionate ; careful ; nnwiUing to give pain suscepti- 
ble of soft passions; amorous; expressTva of the softer 
passkms. 

Teb^d^k, e. u. [tendre, Pr.] [i, Tstronman ; pp, TBSOBaiao, 
TEWoEEM.] 'io offi'r ; to exhibit ; to propose to accept- 
ance. [fTo esteem; to regard. &tak,] 

Tfivn^ER, a. One who tends : —a wngon or vehicle used in 
tending : — a small vessel attending a larger one:— an (ff- i 


fer ; a proposal to acceptance. [fEegard ; kind conce mb 
BA oA.] — (loiiD) The production and offer of a sum das 
in money. 

TfiN^uva-usAsT-fD, 0* Of a soft, compassionate dispo* 
sition. 

T£b'des>hbXrt'9I>.lv»* ad. With compassion. SeoU, 
TfiN^ugR-HBXBT^jgD-Bfiss, A. A compassionate disposi- 
tioif. 

tT£N^D:£B-HfiET-9D,* 0. Moved or heaving with tender 
ness. Shak, 

T&N'Di^B-iJNCi, n. The first horns of a deer: — a fond- 
ling J one who Is made soft by too much kindness. Bam 
eon, 

TftN'DEE-LftiN,* n. A tender part of beef lying on the in 
side of tiie ribs ; the under part of the sirloin. ChUd, 
TeN'DER-L|[, ad. In a tender manner; milJly ; gently. 
T£n'D¥r-mjni>-^:d,* a. Compassionate. Shak. 
T£n'deu-n£s 8, n. [tendrease, Fr.] Stale of being tender; 
benignity , kindness , humanity ; benevolence ; soreness ; 
cautious care. 

T£n'd}-noDs, a. [Undineux, Fr. ; tendinis, L.] Sinewy ; con 
taming tendons ; consisting of tendons. 
tT£ND'M9NT, n. Act of tending; tendency. Bp. Hall. 
T£n'd<;>n, tt. [tends, L.] A ligature attaching a muscle to a 
bone, tw which a joint is moved , a sinew. 

TfiN'DRAC,* «. Same as tenree. Smellie. See TBsaxo. 
TfiN'DRjL, n. [tendns, Fr.] (Bot.) A slender, twining part, 
by which one plant attaches itself to another, the clas( 
of a vine. 

TfiN^DRfL, a. Clasping or climbing as a tendril. Dyar. 
TfiJw^DRV, 71 . An offer, a tender. ffeyltn.[R.] 
j fTE-Nfifi'Rj-cosE', a. [tenebneosus, L.] Tenebrous. Bailey 
TfiN-:£-BRlF'i-co08,*-a. Causing darkness. Addison, [R.J 
T£-n£>br|-o08, o. Gloomy ; tenebrous. Young. 
T£n-e-br68E',* a. Dark ; gloomy , tenebrous. Ash, 
fTfiN-E-BRds'j-TV, n, [tinbbrostid, Pr.] Darkness ; gloongu 
Burton, 

TfiN'E-BROtts, a, [tenebrosusy L ; tin^breuz, Fr.] Dark; 


gloomy. Hawes. 

TfiN^E-MfiNT, n. [Fr. . tenementum, law L.] Any thing held 
I by a tenant, as a house, land, office, shop, &c. — In the 
united States it is also used for any house or building, 
that is, or may be, occupied. Bouvter. 

TfiN-5-MfiNT'At'> a. That is, or may be, held by certain 
tenure. BlacksUme. 

T£n-?-m£nt'a-kV* 0* Usually let out , denoting tenancy 
tT£N'£NT, n. See Tenet. 

tTE-N£R'|-Ty, n. [teMmtfM, L.] Tenderness. Ainsworth. 
T?-n£i^'mV8, 7 u [L.] (Med.) A straining or ineffectual at- 
tempt to void the contents of the bowels. Arbuthnot 
TfiN'^T, [tfin'ft, W. P. J. K. Sm. R. Wb.; tS'n^t, S. Jo. K. f 
or tS'ngt, F. — See Tenable.] n. [tenco, tenet, L.] 
That which is held by the mind to be true ; ductnne ; dog- 
ma; position .principle , opinion. 

TCn'fold, a. Ten times increased. Milton. 
TfiN'N^NT-lTE,* n. (Min.) An arsenical sulphuret of cop 
per and iron, found both massive and crystallized. Brands. 
TfiN'N|s, n. A pl.iy in which a ball is driven with a racket. 
fTfiN'NJS, r. a. To drive as a ball. Spenser. 
T£n'N 18 -bAll,* n. A ball used lo play at tennis. Shak. 
TfiN'Nls-CSuET,* n. A place where tennis is played. Dry- 
den. [Eney, 

TfiN'-Q*-CL6cK,* n. A troublesome perennial weed. Farm. 
TfiN'QN, n. [Fr.J (Arch.) The end of a timber, cut to be 
fitted into a mortise in another timber. — Tenon-saw, a 
saw for forming tenons. Moron, 

TEn'pr, II. [tenor, L, ; teneur, Fr.] Continuity of state ; con- 
stant mode ; manner of continuity ; genera! currency : — 
sense contained; general course or drift. — (^Mus.) The 
mean or middle part of a composition, being the ordinaiy 
compass of the human voice, when not raised to treble, 
nor lowered lo base. — (Law) An exact copy ; a tran- 
script ; substance or purport. 

I Te-not'q-mv,* n, (Med.) The operation of dividing a ten- 
don. DungUeon, 

1 T£N'PEN-Ny,* a. Valued at, or worth, tenpence. Pope. 
T£iv^r£o,* n. (Zeol.) A small insectivorous quadruped, of 
Madagascar, ^lied to the hedgehog. Brande. 

TfiNSE, 71. [teiTiTTs, Pr. ; tempus, L.] (Oram.) A modification 
of a verb, which defines the time at which an action is 
conceived os taking place. 

TfiNsE, o. [tensits, L,] Drawn tight ; stretched ; stiff; not 
lax. Holder, 

TfiNSE'Ly,* ad. In a tense manner. PerewaL 
T£B8£^TrE88, n. State of being tense : tension. 
TfiJf-Sf-BlL'l-Ty,* n. Quality of being tehsible. Maunder, 
T£m'b)-ble, a. [teastts, L.J Capable of being extended ; 
tensUe. Bacon, 

T£n'8|i:.e, (t€n'8}l) a. [teufttis, L.] Capable of being ex- 
tended. 

Tex-sHl^I-tv,* ti. The quality of being tensile. Mord 
TfiN^siOK, (ttn'shyn) n. [Pr. ; Unsio, 14.] Act of stretch- 
ing; net laxHtion ; state of being stretched , not laxity. 
T£N'8|-Ty,* n. State of being tense ; tenaenoM. Ec. Rev. 
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tTfiif'siYE, o. L.] Tending to etretch or contract i 

Ftayw, 

N. {AnaU) A muecle used in ctretehing fome 
pert. OraJbb. 

fT&Ne'VnE} (t^n'sbvr) *• {temnUf L.] Act of stretching ; 
tension. Bacon. 

TfiNT, n. [tents, Fr. ; te»tor<«», L.] A temporary shelter 
under which a soldier sleeps when in the held, commonly 
made of canvas extended upon poles : — any temporary 
habitation } a pavilion. [tsnte, Fr.l A roll of Imt put 
into a wound or sore. — [vino ttitto,Bp,] A Spanish red 
wine, chiefly flom Malaga and Oalicia. 

T£nt, c. n. [t TSHTSD ; M. tbntinq, t*kt«d.] To lodge 
as in a tent : to tabernacle. Shak. 

TEnt, V, a. To search as with a medical tent Sfuik. 
TEn'tA-CLB,* n. [tentaeulum, L.] A feeler of an insect or 
an animal ; an appendage used as an instrument of ex- 
ploration and prehension. Brandt. 

Tj^t^-tXc' v-LuMj* n. [L.J pi. ten-tXc' V-L4. A feeler 
(*r an insect or animal ; a tentacle. Kirby. 

a. Relating to tentacles} feeling. Kirby. 
IT^nt'a^e, n. An encampment Drayton. 
tr^N-TA'TipN, n. [Fr. , tentaUo. L.1 Trial , temptation. 
Bp. HaU. 

TfiN'T^TlVE^o. [tcRttttif, Fr. J tentOf L.] Trying } cssay- 

TfiN'T^TlVE,* n. [Fr.] An essay ; a trial } experiment. 
Temple, 

T£n'tvtXve-lv,* od. In a tentative manner. Fo. Qu. 
Rev. 

TfiNT'?D, o. Covered with tents ; as, a “ tented field.** Shak. 
TfiNT'^R, n. [tendo^ tentusy L.] A machine or frame-work 
for stretching cloth ; a hook for stretching cluth, &o., on 
a frame. — To be on the tenters^ to be on tho stretch, in 
difficulties, or in suspense. 

TfiNT'^R, c. a. [t. TBNTERED ; pp. TEWTEBINO, TBNTERED.J 

To hang or stretch by hooks. Bacon. 

TJEnt'ijr, V. n. To admit extension. Bacon. 
T£n'T£R-»r50nd, a. Ground on which tenter-frames ore 
erected. 

TfiN'T£R-HooK,* (-hflk) n. A hook on which cloth or 
other things are stretched. Dickens. 

TCnth, a. First after the ninth , ordinal of ten. 

TftNTii,n. The tenth part, a tithe. — (Mtu.) An interval 
containing nine degrees and five spaces. — pi. (Law) A 
te ’h part of the yearly value of all ecclesiastical livings 
ill i^ngland. 

TfiNTH'LY, (tenth'll) ad. In the tenth place. 
fT?N-Tlo'l-NODs, a. L.J Htiff, stretched. Badcy. 

T£nt'-MAK-i;r,* n. One who makes tents. Acts. 
’J’Ent'-Mak-INO,* n Tile bU'-iness of making tents. Ath. 
fl’EN'TQ-RVi n. [tentorium, L.J The awning of tt tent 

TfiNT^-WlNE,*?!. A rich, red, Spanish wine. ./SfA. See Te5t. 
TLnt'wort, (teiit'wUrt) n. A plant, spl^enwort | 

T£N'y-£§,* n. pi. [tenuu, L.J A term applied to the three 
letters of the Greek ulph.Un t, A, p, t, ui relation to their 
respective puddle leiterd i*-, b, d, and their aspirates cA, 
pA, and Vi. Brandt. 

T£N-V-i-*'O'Ll-o08, 0 . [tenuis and folium, L.J Having thin 
leaves. 

tT£-Nt3'l'O0s,* a. Thill ; tenuous. PluUips. 
T£N-V-l-R6s'TRijiL,* a. Having a tender beak. P. Cyc. 
T£-nO'}-TV, n. [tdnuitS, Fr. , tenuitas, L.] Thinness , ex- 
ility , smallness , minuteness, not grossneas. [fPoverty , 
meanness. K. Charles.] . . 

n’fiN'u-oOs, 0 . [tenuis, L.J Thin ; small ; minute. Browne. 
TfiN'VRE, (tftn'yyr or tS'ntlr) [tS'iidr, fV, J. F. R.; t5 - 
nyur, S. i tCn'yr, P. ; lin'yflr, K K. ? t€n'yvr, J*. Si».~See 
TENABtE.] n. [teneo, h. , tenure, Fr } tenura, law L.J The 
manner in which lands and tenements are held ; act or 
manner of holding any thing , a hold. 

T£p-¥-fAc'TIPN, n. [teptfacio, L.] Act of warming to a 
small degree. Bailey. 

Tfip'E-'V?,* «• «• To make tepid or warm. Ooldsmith, 
T£ril'RA'MAN-CV»* puvrda.] Divination by 

the ashes of a sacrifice. Scott. 

T£pn'RP-lTE,* a. (Afin.) A variety of troostite. Dana. 
'J’£p'lD, a. [temduSf L.J Lukewarm; warm in a small 
degree. Dryden. _ _ . 

T£-Wo'|-TV, n. [t6pidtt6, Fr.] Lukewarmness. Bp. Rich- 

Tfi'PpR, [te'pvfi S* *• 

“,.] Lukewarmness ; gentle heal. ArbuthnoL 


tatfon of BnOoif*] That branch of phyaid)og|r 

which treats of the malfMrroattoiis and nKmitrosities of ito 
organic kingdoms of nature. Brando, 

TttROS, n. [ttsTM, Fr. j trior^ L.J See Tieece. 

TiiR'pipL, 11 . A hawk. Bee Tikeobu 
T£R cs'iiiA%rpR.*ii. The sequence of the three best cards. 

Maunder, Written also tisrW-iiMdor. [CA. OA 

T9R-ofilf*T9*M4-RY«* «• Comprising three hundred years. 
T£r^C£T,* n. (Mue.) A third. Crabo. 

T£r'£-bInth, *. [terebinthuet L.J rspifiivdoff Or.] The 
turpentine-tree, denser. 


Tfi'PpR, [ta'pvr, S, W. P. K. 8m. Wb.f t?p'9f) *^1 •* 
[lepor, L.] Lukewarmness j gentle heal. Arbuthnot. 

pi. TfiR'APHS. An idol ; on image. Booth- 

A word of »n«^ 

and'siffnificotion ; rendered idols by the transi^ors ox 
tlie common version of the Bible: —ac^rding to Bryant, 
lunar amulets, or types of 

suppowid to have been invented by TereA. Brande. 
n A kind of tortoise. See Tebrefik. 
tTE-u W-ciu* «. Marveliotts ; prodigious. Wollaston. 
W^“-T5L/p.pV.H. [f^pg^ and Uyoi?] [tBombast; aflbe- 


Maundsr, WrWn also tisree-iiMdor. [CA. OA 

T9R-ofilf*T9*M4-RY«* «• Comprising three hundred years. 
T£r^C£T,* a. (Mus.) A third. Crabo. 

T£r'£-bInth, a. [tsrebinthust L.J rspifiivdoff Or.] The 
turpentine-tree, denser. 

T£r-£-bIn'th|-natb, f a. [tsrebinthus, L.] Consisting, 
T£r-£-bin'th}nb, j or partaking, of turpentine. 
T£r'£-BRAT£, V. a, [tsrebro, L.] [». tebbbbated ; pp. 
TEBEBBATiNo, TEBEBBATBO.] To boro J to perforate} to 
pierce. Browns, 

T£r-£-brA'tipn, a. The act of boring. Bacon. [R.] 
TBr-F-SJiX T n. [tsrebro, L. J pi. TEREBRA TULM. 

(Conch.) A genus of bivalve mollusks or sea-BhoUs, of 
which the larger valve is perforated. Brande. 

TB-sS'd 6,* n. [L.] (Conch.) A genus of acephalous raol- 
lusks, having bivalve shells. They can penetrate wood, 
and are very injurious to ships. OraAA. 

T£r'£N-2tb,* n. (Min.) A fragile mineral. Enrnons, 
tT£R'£T, a. [teres, teretis, L.J Hound. Fotherby. 
T£.r£te^* o. (Bot.) Long and round } taper. Loudon, 
T£R-p£M'l-NoU8, (t^r-jem'p-nas) a. [t«r/«aiaa», L.] 
Threefold. 

TfiR'p}-V¥E-aATE, [tgr'jp-v^r-sat, Jo. K. Sm. Wb.{ t^r- 
jlv'^?r-Bat, P.; ter-j 9 -v«r'Bat, R. Todd.] v. n. [tergitai and 
vsrto, L.] To turn the back ; to boggle ; to snift } to use 
evasion. Baiiey. [R.] 

T£r- 94 -vbr- 8 a’^tipn, n. [Fr.] Shift, subterfuge} eva- 
sion } change , fickleness. Clarendon. 
T£a'Gi|-V¥R-«A-TpR,*n. One who practises tergiversation. 
D^IsraeU, 

T£rm, n. [termintw, L.] Limit; boundary — . [ternie, Fr.] 
Tho word by which a Ihing is expressed ; a word : — the 
subject or predicate of a proposition : — an expression, as 
that by which a quantity is signified : — tune for which any 
thing lasts: a limited time , a portion of time.— p/. Con- 
ditions; stipulated sum. — /« literary seminaries, the time 
in which the regular lectures or courses of instruction 
proceed, in distinction from vacation.— ‘(Law) The time 
in which the tribunals or courts of law are in session } 
the rest of the year is called vacation. Of these tsrmsj 
there are four in every year, in England ; one is called 
Hilary term, which, as regulated by 11 George IV., and 1 
William rv., begins the 11th and ends the Slst of January ; 
another is called Easter term, which beeins the 15th of 
April, and ends the 8th of May ; the third is Trimly tma, 
begmnirtg the 22d of May, and ending t le 19th ol Jao® i 
the fourth is Michaelmas term, beginning the 9d of No- 
vember, and ending the 25ih of November. 

T£R3tf, V. a. [t. TERMED ; pp. TERMiPfo, TERMED.] To des- 
ignate , to name , to call. Dicke. 

TEr'MA-gAn-cv, n. Turbulence ; tnmultuousness. Barker. 
TkR'MA-eAWT, a. Turbulent, quarrelsome; scolding. 
T£r'ma-gAnt, n. [fA turbulent man. S/wA.] A brawling, 
scolding woman , a scold. Pojte. . , „ 

Term' ¥ 11 , ». One who travels up from tho country to a 
university term , sometimes called term^otter. SmarL 
(Law) One who holds for a term of years or for life. 
Bee Termdb. * _ 

TkR'MEi},* n. [L.] pi. TERMITES. Termite. P. Oyc. 

See Termites. , j „ i. 1 1 

TiR'Mi-NA-BEE, 0, That may be terminated ; llmitablo. 
T£r'M}-NA-blb-n£ss,* n. Slate of being terminable, 
Ter'mi-n A R elating to- a term or termination , ulti- 
mate ; complete ; expressive of a boundary or end ; 
forming the end. P. Oyc. u... i r, -*■ 

TkR'Ml-NAtE, V. a. [termmo, L. ; termtrtsr, FrJ U. tes- 
miwated; pp. TERMISATINO, tehmirated.] lo Dounu , 
to limit ; to put an end to , to finish , to close. 
T£r'M|-nAte, e. n. To be limited , to end , „ 

T£r-mj-nA'ti<?n, n. Act of terminating , stole offing 
terminated; bound ; limft; 

poBe.-[tem»»atie, L.] (Gram.) The end of a word as 
varied by inflections and signlflcntions. 
T£r-mi-nA'ti9N-AL,* 0 . Relating to the end or termina- 

TtR^VL^A-nrE, a. Directing ‘ 

ad. By termination. Bp. Taylor, 
tIS'S He or that which tefrRniate. or 

. bounds. JiVaRca._ ^ ma 


TttR-MI-N6L'0-<?Y.* **• ItorHtWIIMr, Xa, una Aoyof, W.; - 
deflniiion of technical terms, or that 
edae which teaches the deflnitiim of the words and 
prases employed in sclenoe and art; 

I T?R^«'THV8, n. [ripyioBoi,] (Med.) A painfiil tumor. 
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TMm n, [UJ pL A boundary j a 

ItmU t ->a column ; a aort of atatue. Oumkon, 

TtK’KirZy* a. f pu TltR'M|TE8. A whlto anL MuMder, 
n. pi. [L.! A apeclea of large ante. JCtrdg. 

TIrm'li^ss, a. Unlinuited: boundleaa. Speaaer. 

TltRK'Ly, a. Occumni avery term. Baeen. ffu] 

TtaM'LY* ad. Term by term j oveiy term. [E,] 

TMr'MQN^*' a. Formerly, in Ireland, an eocleaiaatioal dia- 
trict exempt from regal Impoeta. Ch. Butler. 

TtRJl'dR,* a. (Imjo) One poaaeaaed of property for a 
certain term of yeara. Blaekatane. Written aliw tertaer. 

TKrn,*' a. {Ormth.) A amall aquatic bird of several apocies ; 
noddy or sea-swallow, .dudubon. 

TMr'n^l-RY, a. [tsraaire, Fr. ; temariue, h.] Proceeding by 
threes ; consisting of three. 

T£r'n^‘RV, a. [temaruut and teraio, L.J The number 
three. Holder. 

T^r^n^te,* a, (Bet.) Threefold ; united in threes. P. 
Cye. 

T£R'ir{-gN, a. The number three ; a ternary. Bp. HalL 

TfiRP-8j-EHp-R£'AN,* a. [Tspi/zix^pJ?, the name of the muee 
cf dananf.) Relating to dancing, .dtkenaum. 

TfiR^RAOE, n. [terrosss, Fr.l A raised natural or artificial 
bank of earth, covered with grass or gravel, and affording 
a promenade : — a balcony ; an open gallery. 

TRR^R^CE, e. a. [t. TSRn4CfiD , pp. TKlUtACINa,TERRAORD.] 

to fmrm into a terrace ; to open to the air or light. 

TfiR^R^CEU,* (ter'ast) a. Having a terrace. Qu. Rev. 

TRr'r^-COt't^,* a. [It.J pU TfiR^RA-c6T'T^^. Baked 
earth or clay : — a name given to statues, figures, vases, 
architectunil decorations, Ac., modelled or cast m a paste 
made of pipe or potter’s clay, Ac. Brande. 

TBR'MjB FiL’puSt (ter'r 9 -fll' 9 -a 8 ) n. [L., asoa of the 
MrtA.] A humorous name of a student or orator formerly 
appointed in the public acts at Oxford, England, to make 
a jesting and satirical Latin oration against the members 
of the university. OuanUan. 

TJtJt'JR4 [L.J Solid earth j main land j a con- 

tinent : — a firm basis or foundation. Qa. Rev. 

TRx'R 4 J 4 k-P 6 N* f-CA^* n. Japan earth, catechu, the In- 
spissated juice of a species of acacia. Cra6A. 

TfiK'R^-PlN, M. A species of land tortoise. P. Cye. 


T;gR-RA'QU:(:.^oOfl, a. fterra and o^aa, L.] Consisting of 
land and water ; as, the terra^oue globe. 

tTfiR'R^R, n. [terrartuM^ low L,] A terrier or register of 
lands. CotpeL 

TSr'R^s,* n. (Afia.) An argillaceous earth. Maunder. 

tThRRB, V. a. To Invoke. See Tares. fVieUffe. 

Terrb'-BlCb, (t4r'bia) n. [terrs and bleUf A sort of 
earth. tVoodward. 

fTBREB'MOTE, (t4r’mA) [terremuetf old Fr. } terra motiu^ 
L.] An earthquake. Ooeoer. 

Trr-RENE', a. [terremis, L.] Earthly ; terrestnoL Hooker. 

tTt^R-RfNE', n. The surface of the whole earth. Mdtoa. 

fT&R'RB'OOa, a. [terrsiis, L.] Earthy , consisting of earth; 
terrene. Olanvtlte. 

TMBHB-PLSiy,* (t4*-plan') n. [Fr.] {Fort.) A platform, 
or horixuntal surface of a rampart, on which cannon are 
placed and worked. Brande. 

T¥R-r£8'TR|-.^l, o. [terreetnst L ] Relating to the earth ; 
earthly ; not celestial ; consisting of earth. 

T£B-B£8^TR^^l.,« n. An inhabitant of the earth Pope. 

T£R-Rfi8'TBi-^L-Ly, ad. After un earthly manner. More. 

T9R-R£a’TRi>^L-iir£8a,* n. State of being terrestrial. 

SeoU. 

fTl^R-Rfis^TRI-Ff, «. a. [terrestrur and fadOf L.J To 
r^uoe to earth. Browne. 

tTBR-R£8^TR|-o08, o. [terTSStrif, L. ; Csrrestrc, Fr.] Earthy ; 
tmestrinl. Brvwne. 

TBREE'-TfiM-^NT,* (tir't£n-^t) R. {Lam) A tenant who 
occupies land. Buuketone. 

Tbbbb-vebtk^ {tkr'vhn)n. [terre-verUt Pr.] Green earth 
used by painterR.~(Alw.) A species of chlorite of a 
green or olive color. 

Tbr'rI-BLiE, a. [Fr. ; terribUUf L.] That excites terror ; 
terrific ; horrible ; IbarfUl ; fVigbtful ; sbocking ; dread- 
ful ; formidable. [Very great ; bad ; severe. Tdloteon. 
Colloquial.] 

7ftR'R|-Bi.B-Ni8A M. duality of being terrible. Sidney. 

T£b^b 1 -»i.Y, ed. in a terrilde manner ; formSdaUy. 

T£R'E|-gR, n. [Fr., from terra, L.J A small hunting-dog 
that follows bis game into holea. — (/Aid) [terrisr, Fr.j 
A legiater or deuU of a landed estate.— [mm terebro, 
L.] A wimble, auger, or borer. Ahuwortk. 

Tgit-Rlp'|c, a. [terripeus, L.} Causing terror; dreadfol; 
frigbtfolj terrible; formidable. 

T£r'E|-f?, V. a, [terror andjbefo, L.] [4 TRiuriRD ; pp. 
TBRaiPTiHo, Tiaaanso.] l^striRe whn terror ; to fright- 
en *, to fright } to shock ; to make afraid. 

TgR-BVB.Bo08,«^«. Born of the earth. Smart 

T&r-RI-tO'r; a. Relating to a territory ; consisting of 
a territory or land ; possessed of hind. 

T£b-R|-t^r|-AL-IBe,* V. a. To enlarge or extend by ad- 
dition of terniury. Colerulge. [R.J 


T&RtR|>Tp-RY, *. [fsmtoHttia, low L.1 Land ; country 
domain ; district. — (wfiaeriai) A large district of coanwy 
bidonging to the United States, though not forming a 
part or any individual state, ana under a temporary gov- 
ernment. 

TfiR'RpR, n. [terror, L. ; Urrmr, Fr.] Oraat font} fright ; 
alarm ; consternation ; fear communicated ; fear re- 
ceived ; cause of fear. 

TRR^RpR-YfX,* n. Government by terror or intimidatiun ; 
state of terror. Morgan. 

TfiR^RpR-IsT,* n. One who proclaims danger. Bwrke. 
Tha'RpR-jLfisa,* a. Fearless ; without terror. Shelley, 
TMrsb, a. [ters, Fr. ; terstu, L.] Neatly written as to style ; 
neat; elennt and concise; polished; well-finished. 
[Clean; cl^r; smooth. Browne.] 

Tersb'ly, ad. in a torse manner; neatly. B. Joneon. 
ThRSB'Ngss, n. Quality of being torse; neatness. Dr 
Warten. 

ThR^Ti^L,* (tdr'sbal) R. [terCtarjctts, L.] A large feather 
extending from the proximate extremity of the bones of 
the wing of some birds. Brande, 

ThR'Ti^N, (ter'shgn) n. Fteretena, L.] (JIfsd.) An inter 
milling fever or a^e, the paroxysms of which return 
every other day ; so that there are two fits in three days. 
T£k'ti^n,* a. Occurring with one day’s interval, as a 
terUan fever. Brande. 

TSr'tj-^-RY,* (ter'sh^-a-r?) a. { OeoL) Third. — The tertiary 
strata comprise a series of sedimentary rocks which lie 
above the primary and secondary strata, and are dis- 
tinguished from them by their organic remains. Brande. 
T£r’t;-AT£, (ter'sha-At) v. a. [terUo, tertiua, L.] [u tsr- 
TlATED , pp. TERTIATirrO, TBRTIATBD.] To do. Of tiy tO 

do, for the third time: — to try of prove a gun or ord- 
nance , to examine the thickness of the met^ of a piece 
of curdnance. Mar. Dut. 

TMb'tii^M QVtD* [L.] “ A third something.’* Prout 
TMBZA-'Rima^* (tert’sg-re’ma) [It., third or triple rkyine.] 
A peculiar and complicated system of versification, 
borrowed by the early Itafian poets from the Trouba- 
dours. Brande. 

TBJR-z£r'rd,* (tert-sSt't5) n. [It.] {Mae.) A composition 
m three parts. Brande. 

T£s^S¥E- 1 t£,* n. {Min.) Apophylite, a mineral. Brewa 
ter. 

T£8^Sgl.-L/TE,* V. a. [u TSMXLLATBD ; pp. TBMXlXATI If O, 

TSIIS 1 .LATSD.] To form into little squares ; to lay with 
checkered work. P. Cyc. 

Tfi 8 ' 8 £l.-LA-T)jpD, a. [teniieUa.'L,] Variegated by squares 
or square stones , formed or small square stones ; os, a 
tMnellated pavement. 

T£s-8¥L-la’t19N> It. Act of tessellating. Smart 
T£s'se-ba,* n. [L] pi. teshebjU. A d^ie in the form of 
a square, a culm or square; — a square piece of stone, 
porcelain, &c., for pavements: — a composition for cov- 
enng houses. Bp. H'tUon. 

T£s- 89 -rA'|C, a. [teeseri, old Fr. ; tessera, L.] Tessellated. 
Sir R. Atkyns. [K.l 

T£s^ 8 ]S;-ral,* a. Relating to, or like, a tessefa. Ed, Rev. 
T£8'8y-LAK,* a. {CrysUUlugrupky) Applied to a system of 
crystals, including the cube, tetrahedron, foe. Brande. 
T£st, r. [test, Fr. ; testa, lU] Anv thing by which the 
nature or a substance is tried or distyiguished : — a cupel 
for trying metals: — that by which the genuineness of any 
thing is proved ; — a standard ; trial ; examination , means 
of trial, criterion; proof; discriminative characteristic; 
judgment; distinction. — {English history) An oath by 
wbicb civil and military officers were obliged to prove 
their adberence to the Protestant or established religion. 
See Test Act. 

T£st,* V. a. [i. TBiTBD ; pp. tbstiro, tbbtbd.] To put to a 
test ! to compare with a standard , to prove ; to try. 
Ld, Brougham, Though Shakspeare uses tested as a 
participial adjective, yet the active verb to test is modern. 
It is reputed to be of American origin, and the use of it 
has heretofore been stigmatized. It has, however, been 
often used, within a few years, in the most distinguished 
English reviews and journals, and by some of the most 
eminent En^ish writers. 

tT£ 8 T,* V. R. To make a will or testament ** While he that 
testeU livcth.” Heb. lx. 17. Rhemtsh Fersien, 

Tfis'T^,* R. [L.] (Rot) The skin of a seed. P. Cye. 
T£s’t^-bl]^ a, [testabls, old Fr.l Capaliie of witnessing. 

Cotgrave, That may be disposed of by will. Blaekstons. 
Ti^Tl'c 9 ~b,* (tes-ti'sh?-^) R. pL {Conch.) MoUuscous an- 
imals having a shelly covering. LyelL 
Tjgs-TA’cEAR,* (tqs-ta'shgn) r. A shell-fish; an animal 
covered with a shell. Brands. 

T^s-Ti'cE^Llf,* (tos-t&’shgn) 0 . Relating to the tootacea. 
LyelL 

Tga-T4-C9-6L’Q-^Y,* R. The scienee of testaceous ver- 
mes. Cye. 

T^TA'oEoys, (tos-ta’sbyt) a. [testoeoinr, L.; teHaede, 
Fr.J Cojiiirting of shells ; composed of shells ; having 
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coatinuouf, not jointed tlieUfl t — oj^kmmhI to pnutaunu t 
toetacoiui. 

Tt8T'~AcT,» n. An «a of tlM BritMi ^lament, SS 
Chartea IL, ld73, requiting all oOeera, civil and military, 
to take ootha against transubstantiatitm, and to receive 
tbe sacrament of tbe Lord’s supper according to the 
rites of the Church of fingland* MUuktimu, This act was 
repealed in 1896b 

Tfis'TA-MftNT, a. [Pr. ; tosteswiitem, L.] A wiU; a writ- 
ing disposing of the estata'of a person deceased : — one 
of the two volumes, or general divisions, of the Bihle. 
TEs-T^-MJtN'T^L,* o. Testamentary. J. Monimmery. 
Tfis-TA-MfiN'T^-RV, S. Pr. ; Uatammarim, 

L.J Relating to a testament or will ; given by will. 
TEs-ta-m^n-TA'tiqn, n. Act of giving by will. Bwrki. 
Tfie'TATE, a. {testaUBf L.j Having niade a will ; disposed 
of by will. fW. 

JT^s-t^tipn, m. [testatie, L.] Witness ; evidence. Bp, 
T^s-tA'tqr, a. [UBaUtr^ L. j tMtoteur, Fr.J One who 
makes or leaves a will. 

T^s-tA^TBIX, n. TL.] A woman who leaves a will. 
TksT'gD, p. a. Tried by a test or standard. Skak. 
TfiST'^h, *. ftwte, old Pr. j itsUnu^ It.] [A sixpence ; an 
old silver coin. Shak,] The head, top, or cover of a bwL 
fTfis'TjpRN, a. A sixpence ; tester. Latuner. 
tTfcs'T^BN, V. a. To present with a sixpence. Skak. 
Tfis'T|-cLE, n. [testicidus, L.] One of tbe two organs in- 
clos'jd in the scrotum, to secrete the seed ; a stone. 
T^B-Tlc'v-L-f TB,* a. (Bat.) Shaped like a testicle. Smart 
Tft8-T}-F|-cA'npN, n. [tsstt/leaho, L.] The act of testify- 
ing. Hooker, 

tTfis'T|-F|-cA-T9B, n. [tut^fieer^ L.] One who witnesses , 
a testifier. BaUey. 

T£8'T|-fi-¥R, a. One who testifies. Pearson, 

Tfis'Ti-Fif, e. n, [Ust^/icorf L.] [t, TBSTiriEO ; pp, tbstifv- 
i»o, TBSTiriBD.J To bear witness j to prove) to give ev- 
idence. 

T£8'T{-f?, e. a. To witness ; to give evidence of. John iii. 
T£8T'i-LY, od. PretAilly; peevishly, morosely. 
T£8 -T)-m6'n|-^L, n, [Pr. , testtmojuum^ L.] A wnting or 
certificate that may be produced as evidence of charac- 
ter , credential. 

T£s-ti-m6'n|-^L,* a. Relating to testimony j containing 
testimony. Livingston, 

T£s'T}-Mp-Ny, n, [tssUmonmmf L.] That which is testi- 
fied ; evidence given , proof by witness , public evidence ) 
open attestation , profession. 
tT£8'T|-M9-Ny, V. a. To witness. Shak. 

T£s't{-n£ss, n. Moroseness , peevishness. Shak. 
TfiST'iNO,* a. The operation of trying metals. See, Ure, 
frfis'TpN, n, [Fr.J A sixpence ; a tester. Bp. Hall. 
T£8-t66!i',* n, A silver coin of Italy or Portugal, worth 
about Is. ^ sterling. Crabb. 

T£S-TC'Di-NAL,* a. Relating to the tortoise. Smart. 
T^s-tO'di-nAt-^d, a. [testudOf L.] Roofed , arched. [R.] 
T£8 -tv-d1n'9-o08, o. [testudoy L.J Resembling the shell 
of a tortoise. Bailey, [r.] 

TJfihTQ'D6f*n. [L.] A tortoise , a turtle, — (Bneient war- 
fare) A contrivance for screening troops. — (Surg.) An 
encysted tumor. Crabb. See Tortoisb. 

T£8'ty, a. [testUf old Pr.] PreSful ) peevish; apt to be 
angry ; irritable , petulant ; pettish. 

Tp-TAN')o,* a. Relating to tetanus. P. Cyc. 

I’fix'A-NOs,* n. [L.J (Med.) A spasm of the muscles; a 
spasmodic afiTection, one form of which is termed the 
lockjaw or loeked-jaw. Brands. 

T£tch'|-n£s8,* n. Quality of being tetchy. Ash. 
T£TCH'f,a. Peevish, techy, touchy. Shak. See Tbchv. 
TttTK, (tit) n. [Fr.l False hair , a lady’s wig. Qraves. 
TkTE X T&TEf (Ut'^-tiP) ad. [Pr.] Face to face ; cheek 
by Jowl. SwifL 

T&Tsk TkTEj* (tat'g-tat') n. [Pr.] An interflow; a 
f/iendly or close conversation. Cowher. 

TkTE DE POiVT,* (tttt'd^-pQng') n. [Pr.] (Fort.) A work 
for defending the entrance of a bridge. Park. 

T£ih'i?R, ». A rope to confine a horse, or other beast, with- 
in certain limits when feeding. Shak. 

TfiTH'^R, V. a. [u TETHBRED ,pp. TETHERIlfO, TETHBRBD.] 

To confine with a tether. 

Tjj:-THY'i>AN,'*R. [Tqfiuf.] (Zool.) A tunicated, acephalous 
mollusk. Bnnde, 

T£T.RA-^HAu-Li^9-D6N,* «. (OeoL) A fossil extinct ani- 
mai, with four projecting teeth, allied to the mastodon. 
Smart 

TBT'Rk’BHdRDt* n, (Mus.) A concord consisting of three 
degrees or intervals, and four terms or sounds. IVarner. 
T£T-RA-c^»'t*PW»* «• (Poetry) A stanza, or division of lyr- 
ic pu^ry, consisting of four verses. Crabb. 

TftT'KADf ItetraSf tetradUf L.] The number four ; a col- 
lection of four things. More. 

T£t-RA-DJIc‘'TV'I*Ous,*«. (Bot) Having four toes. P, Cyc. 
T£T'UA-Di-VP^^fP^f'^ ** (JIftts.) A musical chord. Qredtb, 
TfiT'BA-DRAcHM,^ (-drim) n. A s.lver coin, among the 
ancient Oreeks, of the value of four drachms. Brands. 


m (BoL) A plant having Ikmr fl» 
mens stronger than thtochara. Smart 
T£t.R 4 l.d£ii 7 ^^o 08,« «. (Bot) Having six stamens in 
four parcels, two of which consist of two stamens, and 
two of one each. P. Coe. 

TfiT'RA-«5x,* n. [rrrpAywist.] A squaM; a ftwirHWgtod 
figure.— (bdstrst) The fourth of a ciicie, or ninety de 
grees. P. Cpe. [Brooms. 

Te.trAci^ 9 -nal, s. Having four angles and four sides. 
TBT-Jt4-OMXJitM^-rdJVf* n. [Gr. 4k L.1 Amcmg several 
ancient nations, the mystic number rour, which was 
ofteu symboliEed to represent the Deity, whose nome 
was expressed in several languages by four letters. Brands* 
T£T-E^-9Ylf'i-^N,* a. (A/t.) HavMif four pistils. Smart 
T£t-ra-u£'dr 9N,* N. A solid figure comprebendad under 
four equilateral and equal trianjdes. HamtUon* 
T£T-RA-Hfix-A-H£'DB^L,* s. Exhibiting four ranges of 
faces, each range containing six fooes. Smart 
T£-tral^9-9Y,s n, [rirrspcf and Ad/ot.] A collection of 
four dramatic composittons, which was Drought forward 
for exhibition nt Athens. Brtmde. 

Tg-TRAM'«.T«R, n. [tstrawstniin, L.] A Latin or Greek 
verse consisting of four feet ; a series of four metres. 
Tf-TRXM'B-T£R, 0. Having four metrical feet TynokUL 
Tb-trAn'dr(-^n,* o. Having four stamens. Smart 
T£-trAn'drovb,* a. (Bot) Having four stamens. P. Cyo. 
TfiT-BVP£T'A-I*o08, 0. [rirrapsf and v^ruXov.] (Bot) 
Having four petals. 

T£T-avPHAR^MA-cdx,* «. (Med.) An ointment composed 
of four ingredients, viz., wax, resin, lard, and pitch. 
Brands, 

TB-trAph'vI'-'I-oOs,* or T£T-RA-PH1^L'LOVS, s. (Bot) 
Having four leaves. Smart. 

T&t’r^-PLA,* n* [rlrrspec.] I'he Bible arranged by Origen 
in four columns, consitiing of four Greek versions. 
Brands, 

T¥-trAp' 9-DY,* n. A series of four feet Beek, 
Te-trXp'tb-rAn,** n. [rirrupss and irrepdo*] (Ent) An 
insect with four wings. Brands. 

T£t’RAP-totk,* n. A noun having only four coses. Seott 
T£'TRARje;il, [tS'tmrk, S. P.J.E. F. K.i tfl'trCrk or Ut'- 
ritrk, fF, Jo. i tdt'iUrk, Sm.1 n. [tstrorcAa, L. ; rsrpiipxiC) 
Gr.] A Roman governor or a tetrarcliy, or tbe fourth part 
of a province. 

T$-trariBU'^TE, n. Same as tetrarchy. 
T^-trArjOH'i-c^l, a. Belonging to a tetrarchy. Herbert 
TfiT'RAR-jBHY, [iSt'rar-k^ & fV. Jo. Sm. fVb. ; ta'trgr-k?, 
P. ST.] n. [rtrpapxl'^’] The office or jurisdiction of a te- 
trarch , a Roman government of a fourth part of a prov- 
ince. 

T£t-ra-«pX 8'T9N,'*' n, [rirrapts and orrato,] (Meek.) A 
machine in which four pulleys all act together. Brands. 
TfiT-RA-8p£R'MOV8,* o. (Bot) Having four seeds. Smart. 
T?-TrXs'T|EH, (t^tr&s'tik) n, [rsTpaoTixos*] An epigram 
or stanza of four verses. Pope. 

Ti^-trXs'tq- 6 Kj* n. A court-yard with porticos or open 
colonnades on each of its four sides. Francis, 
T£T'RA-STifLE, [tet'ra-stll, Sm. fVb. Todd. Maunder } t3'- 
Jra-stil, K. { t9-trtl8't|l, Jo. Oodft.] a. (Utraetyle. Ft. ; 
rirrapa and <TTt/Ao(, Gr.] (Arch.) A building with four 
columns or pillars in firont 

TfiT-RA-8¥t-LXB'io,* \ a. Consisting of four syllables. 
TfiT-R4.-SYL-LXB'l-c4UL,*J Ash. 

T£T-B^-8fL'LA-BLE, n. {Utroeyllabs. Pr. ; rirrapa. Or*, 
and avXXa/3h-l A word of four svllables. 
tTfex'Ric, a. [thnyuCf Pr.] Sour, harsh; perverse. Burton. 
tT£x'B|-CAL, ) a. [tetricas, L.J Froward ; perverse ; sour. 
fT£x'R|-c6D8, i knolles. 

tTET'K|-C-^t-N£88, n. Frowardness. Gauden. 
tTE-TBJC')-TY, n* [Utrievti, old Pr.] Sourness ; perveno- 
ness. Coekeram. 

T£x'xgB, n. (JIfsd.) An eruptive disease of the skin ; her- 
pes ; a scab ; a scurf , a ringworm. 

T£x'X£B, V. a. To infect w.th a tetter. SAdk. 
T£x'X£Rr.T6T'T5E,* B. An amusement of children, fo 
which they ride upon each end of a plank, or piece ui 
timber, balanced upon something in the middle. Strutt — 
Called also tUter-eum-toUsr* Holloway. See Tittbb. 
tT£l'Tj8H, 0. Captious ; testy. Beaum. 4r FL 
Tev-t 5 n'ic, (tv-t6n'ik) a. Relating to, or spoken by, the 
Teutones, or ancient Germans. — Teutonic order, a mili- 
tary order of religious persons, founded, in 1190, by Fred- 
eric, duke of Swabia, intended for Germans of noble 
rank only, IwviM tbe same rules as those of the Templara. 
Tev-tHn'jc, n. Tjie language of the Teutones. 
tTsVlr, (ta) n. Materials for any thing. Sktnnsr. An iron 
chain. Ainsmortk, 

Te v^, V. a. To tease ; to tumble over or about ; to pull ; to 
tow ; as, to teio hempu Beaum* S ^ Tow. 

Te^'rl. (tfl^^l) u. An iron p pe in a forge. Moasn, 
♦TevS^'taw, (lO'tkw) ». 4. To beat ; to tew. Mortmsr* 
T£xt, (tSkst) n, [texts, Pr. ; testus, L.1 That on which a 
comment is written , tbe substance of a book, as distin- 
guished from tbe comments upon It:— a sentence of 
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Bciijptttl* } a Mntenee or pauaago of Scripture need ao the 
theme of a sermon or discnuree. 



lug. Oent. Mag. 

n. A kind of large hand, or cliaracter, so 
called, because formerly the Uxt was written In a targe 
hand, and the comment in a smalt one. 

Tfix'TiLE, (Uiks'til) a, [textihs, L.] Woven j capable of 
being woven. Baean, 

n. A man ready in q^uoting texts ; textoary. 

TEX-Td'R|>4k.L, e. [teztmMS, L.] Belonging to weaving. 
Warton, 

T£x'tr{NE, o. [textriao, L.] Relating to weaving ; textile. 
Derkam. 

T£xt'v-^l, (tdkst'yy-el) «. [tcctusl, Pr.l Contained in the 
text. MiUon, Serving for texts. Bp. HdU. 

TfiXT'v-At-IST, n. One ready in citing texts. lAghtfoaL 

T£XT'V-At<-t<y)* ad. In the text or body of the work. Sir 
R. PeeL 


T£xt'V>A-bIst, R. Same as tsxtimry. Johnson, [r.] 
TfiXT'v-^-Ry, n. ItextuasrSf Ft.] One ready in citing texts j 
a divine well versed in Scripture. MUton. 

T4xt'v-^-rV, a. Contained in, or serving as, a text. 
jTfiXT'v-IST, n. A textualist, or textuary. MUton. 
TJtXT'VUE, (tlikst'yvr) n. [Fr.i Uxtus^ L.] Acf. of weav- 
ing, a thing woven ; a web; manner of weaving, with 
respect either to form or matter ; disposition of the parts 
of bodies ; combination of parts. 

ThAok, r. Thatch. Chaucer. rNorth of Eng.] 

TuXl' n. [L.] (-anat.; The part of the brain from 
winch the optic nerves have part of their origin. — {Bot) 
The part on which the ovary is seated. Brando. 
THA-L(c'TRpN,* a. [Or.] A plant whose root resembles the 
rhubarb, and is called the poor man^s rhubarb. DungUson. 
THAL'LiTE,* n. (Aftn.) Epidote ; a crystallized mineral. 
Brando. 

TliXL'zvSf* a. [L.] (BoU) The leafy* part of a lichen ; the 
union of the stem and the leaf. P. Cyc. 

ThAl'mvd, n. See Talmcd. 

Than, conj. [tAon, Goth, j thaano^ Sax.] A particle used in 
comparison. It follows an adjective or adverb in the 
comparative degree, to connect the things compared ; as, 
better than. — It also follows other ^ and sometimes etso. 
TuAn-.$l-t 6 l'’q-pv,* n, [OavuTos and Aoyos.] A discourse 
on death. Dungluon. 

TuAne, n. An old English title of honor, perhaps equiva- 
lent to baron, Shah. 

ThXne^ DQU f* n* The dominion of a thane. Str W. Scott. 
Thane'lAnd^, n,pL Such lands as were granted by char- 
ters of the Saxon kings to their thanes. CovtelL 
Thane'shIp, a. The office and dignity of a thane ; the 
seigniory of a thane. Steevens. 

ThAnk, (tbAngk) v. a. [thanaan^ Sax. ; dancken^ D. ; thank- 
ea , Ger.J fi. thaitkco ; pp . thastkiivo, THArraso.] To ex- 
press mtitude for a fUvor or kindness ; to return thanks 
to. — Ofren used ironically. 

TuAnk. n. ; jU. THANKS. Expression of gratitude ; ac- 
knowledgment for benefits. — Chiefly used m the plural. 
ThAnk'fCl, o. Full of grautude, returning thanks, 
grateful. 

ThAnk'fO]>-lt, od. In a thankful manner ; gratefully. 
TuAnk'fOl-n£ss, n. State of being tliankful ; gratitude. 
ThAnk^l^ss, o. Unthankful ; ungrateful ; not giving 
thanks: — not obtaining thanks ; having no recompense. 
Tb Ank'li^ss-nEss, n. State of being than kless ; ingratitude. 
ThAnk^-^f-fj^r-Ino, n. OfiTeriiig in acknowledgment of 
favors. 

tTHANKs'otVE, V. a. To celebrate by solemn rites. Mcde. 
THANKs'fiiv-?R, R. A giver of thanks Barrow. 
THANKS'»iv-|NO, n. Act of giving thanks; a day or sea- 
son of giving thanks ; celebration of mercy. 
ThAnk'wor-thv» (-wttr-th?) a. Deserving gratitude , 
meritorious. I Pet. ti. 

ThXr,* r. (ZooL) a ^lecies of antelope. P. Cyc. 

TuAru, r. intestines twisted like a cord for several uses. 
TllA:^ pron. [that, thata, Gkith. ; that, Sax. ; dot, D.j pi 
th£^E. a demonstrative pronoun or {Hxmominal aajec- 
live:— ‘Hut this, but the other; the former thing; the 
more distant thing; the thing intimated previously. — it 
Is often opposed to Ms. See This. 

That, pron. relative. Equivalent to who, whom, or toAicA; 
relating to the antecedent person or thing; us^ in both 
the sinralar and plural numbers, and in the nominative 
and objective cases.— > Commonly apfdled to things f often 
to persons. 

That, conj. Because , noting a consequence j noting indi- 
cation ; noting a final end. 

f hatch, r. Strew 4nr reeds laid on the tops or roofo of 
bouses for a covering. 

ThAtcb, V, a. lu thatouxd ;pp.irHAToitiiro, thatcmsd.] 
To cover, as with straw, reeds, or thatch. 

Thatched,* (tbkcht or thkcb^^) p. a. Covered with 
thatch. 


Thatcher, r. One who thatches houses. 
ThAtch'ino,* r. The act of covering with thatch ; the 
roof or the part of it covered with thatch ; materials fur 
thatching ; straw or reeds. Brands. 

THAu'MA-TRdPE,* R. An optical toy, the principle of 
which' depends on the persistence of vision. — In re< 
votvlng, it makee two ptctures one. Dr. Paris, 
ThAu-ma-tUr'^jc,* a. Working wonders j tbaumaturgl* 
cal. Ed. Are. 

THAu-MA'ThR'ijil-OAL, 0. Working wonders ; exciting 
wonder. BurUm* 

THAu-MA-TtiR'ijilca,* R. pi Feats of magic or legerde- 
main. Blitt. 

THXtr-M^-T&Rfeijra,* %, A wonder-worker. Smart. 
THAu'MA-TOR-iyV, R. [$avpa, duiparos, and ipyov.] Act 
of performing wonders. Warton. 

ThAw, t>, R. [». thawed ; pp. THAv/iwo, THAWED.] To be- 
come fluid from a state or congelation ; to grow liquid ; 
to melt. Mdton. 

ThAw, V. a. To melt what had been congealed. Shak. 
ThAw, n. Act of thawing or melting ; liquefaction by 
warmth ; warmth such as liquefies congelation. 
ThAw'v,* a. Growing liquid ; thawing. Fisher Ames, 
The, (thfi or the) the dt^niie article, prefixed to nouns both 
in the singular and plural number, to indicate what par- 
ticular thing or things are meant , as, ** Give me the 
book.” — It IS often used before adjectives and adverbs 
in the comparative and superlative degrees, and before a 
part of a sentence, in order to give to several words, col- 
lectively taken, the unity and construction of a single 
noun substantive. — Befttre a word beginning with a 
vowel, e is very often cut off in verse ; as, 

But, of the two, less dangerous is th’ offence.” 
Th£'Aj* u- {BoL) a genus of plants , the tea-plant. P. 
Cyc. 

The-an-thr6p'i-cal,* a. [dcrff and ivepionos.] Being 
both divine and human. Bib. Rep. [r.1 
Th£'a~tIne,* n. [Th6atin, Fr.J One ot a religious order 
among the Roman Catholics, founded, in 1534, hy St. 
Cajetan of Teate, now Chieti, existing cliiefly in Italy 
Brande. 

J’Thu'a-TRAI'j a* [Fr. ; theatrahs, L.] Theatrical. Bailey 
TH£'a-TRE, (theVlvO n. [Fr. ^ theairum, L.] A building 
appropriated to the representation of dramatic spectacles; 
a place for shows, exhibition, action, &,c. , a stage , a 
play-house ; a place rising by steps or gradations, like a 
theatre , a place for any performance. 

Tu^-At'rIC, jo. Relating to a theatre, suited to a 
TH^-AT'R|-CAii, I theatre , calculated for display ; pomp- 
ous; scenic. 

Th?-At'r|-cai*-I'?> fld. In a manner suiting the stage. 
ThjP-At'bi-calSj^r. pi Theatrical performances. Ed. Rev. 
Theave, (thev) n. A ewe or sheep of tlxree years old. 
Pegge. [North of Eng.] 

TH£'BAN,*n. A native of Thebes, —a. Relating to Thebes 
Ency, 

ThE'ca,* n. [L.1 pi THEC JE. {BoU) The case which con- 
tains the sporufes of fiowerlesB plants. — {Anai.) A fibrous 
sheath in which certain soft parts of the body are in- 
closed. P. Cyc. 

ThE'ca-phone,* b. {BoU) The long stalk upon which tlie 
I ovarium of some plants is seated. Brande. 

I Th£' 09 -d 6 n^* r. a kind of lizard, JV. Brxu Rev. 

Th££, proTu The objective case singular of Thou, 
tTHfE, V. R. To thrive; to prosper. Chaucer. 

Tu£ft. n. Act of thieving or stealing; the thing stolen. 
Th£ft'b5te,* r. {Law) The act of compounding with 
a thief, by receiving back from him tiie stolen goods. 
Whiehaw. 

THfi'|-F5RM,* a. Being in the form of tea. Everest. 
THfi'jNE,* or Theina,* r. (Chem.) The peculiar principle 
of tea. P. Cyc. 

Th£ir, (th4r) pron. adjective or possessive, or pronominal ad- 
joeiive. Belonging to them. — It takes the form of the 
pronoun thevrs, when the governing word does not follow, 
THfilR^, (thdrz) pron. pi Possessive case from They. Of 
them. — Sing. HE, SHE, it ; pi nomnaiioe they, poeaeseivo 
THBiBSy objective them. 

Tue'I^M, (thfi'lzra) B. [VUieme, Fr. ; Bt6{. Gr.] Belief in 
the existence of a God, as op^sed to atkeiem, — It does 
not imply a denial of revelation, and in this respect it 
differs from the common, modern meaning of deiom. 
Th£^| 8T, n. [thitete, Fr.] One who believes in a God, 
Tu^-Is^Tfo, I a. Belonging to theists or theism : adfaer- 
THtp-Is'Ti-CAL, i ing to theism. 

Th?l-phO'«ian,* C-shgo) R. (Zool) A species of crostR- 
cean. P. Cyc. 

THfiMy pron. pi The objective case of They, 

Th£he, r. [Fr.. from dtpa, Gr.l The first or radical statR 
of a thing the subject or topic of a discoorse or disser- 
tation:— a literary or ecbooleesay written on a given snb- 
Ject:— the original word from which inflections and do. 
rivatives spring. 

Th? H- sfiLV£f', <-8«lv«0 pron. pL The redprocal form of 
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tktff and themf tbeae veiy )M)raoiBa.*->UMd botb ib tlie 
nominative and ohjective caie. 
fufiif, ad. Ithaut (3oth. ; tAom, Sax. ; d<m, D.] At that time ; 
afterwarda ; at one time or another : —therefore ; for thia 
reaaon ■ at another time ; oa, aoto and tAea, at one time 
and another. JUfUten. That time j as, ** till then.** Milton. 
ThKn,* conj. In that caae ; in conaequence ; aa, **lf all 
Una be aOtjAeit man haa a natural freedom.** Lifcke. 
Tii£n,* a. Existing at that time. Qu. Reo. — ** A desire of 
advantage in bis then profeasion.** Str J. Hawkina. This 
use of the wordi though sometimes found in respectable 
writers, is not to be approved. 

ThCn'-a-dAy^,* (-daz) ad. In those days. JV. Bnt. Ren.— 

A kindred phrase to noto-a-daye^ but rarely used. 
Tuii;-NXRD'iTE,*^ n. (Afta.) An anhydrous sulphate of so- 
da. P. Cye. 

TuEnce, ad. From that place ; from that time ; for that 
reason. — /iVsjn thenee^ hkefrom henee^ is a pleonasm ; yet 
both of them are supported by custom and good use. 
**A11 mist from thence purge and disperse.** MUton. 
ThEnce'fSrth, ad. From that time. — From theneiforth 
is a barbarism, or pleonasm, countenanced by respectable 
authorities. Locke. 

Tu£nc£-for'ward, ad. On from that time. KetihuteO. 
tTnfiNCE-FR 6 M', ad. From that place. Smxtk. 
Th£-P-Br 6 'm.^,* a. {BoU) A genus of plants, a species of 
which yields the cocoa of commerce. P. Cyc, 
Thi?-6c'r^-cv, w. [thiocratie. Fr. ; 6 6s and Koarioif Gr.] 
The government of a state immediately by wd, as that 
of the Israelites before the apiKiintraent of kings. 
ThJE-P-CRA'sv,* n. and K,>datS‘] Cdncientphiloaophy) 
The intimate union of the soul with (k»d, as it was held 
by the New Plutonists to be attainable. Brande. 
Th£-q-crAt'|c, ( a. [Uii^ocrattguej Fr.] Relating to a 
The-9-orXt'j-c al, i tlieocracy, or a government admin- 
istered by God. 

Th?-0d'|-OV»* a. [&i6s and ^iKatos; theodiaea^ L.] A 
branch of inquiry which attempts to investigate the na- 
ture, essence, and attributes of the Deity optimism. 
Park. 

TH¥-6D'0-LiTE,n. [ikiodolite^Fx.y from Oe'iofiai&nA JA >j, 
Gr.] An instrument used by surveyors for measuring an- 
gles, in order to compute the heights and distances of re- 
mote objects. 

ThE- 9 -i>o'sian,* (shgn) a. Belonging to the emperor The- 
odosius, or to a code of laws drawn up by his order. JEacy. 
tTu?- 6 G'<?-Nl§M,* n. Theogoiiy. Cudworth. 
TH?- 6 Q'p-Nt 3 T,* n. One versed in theog<tny. Cudworth. 
TH¥- 6 o'Q xy, n. [th4ogoniej Fr. , 6so\o nif Gr.] The 
branch of heathen theology, or mythology, which treats 
of tlie genealogy of the gods. Shaftesbury. 
Thi?- 6 l' 9 -gX 8 -T¥R, n. A kind of quack in divinity, as a 
medicaster in physic j a low writer or student in divinity 
Burton. 

tTH£-di/9-GHjR, n. A theologian. More. 

Th£-C)-l 6 ' 9 J-XN, n. [theolopen, Fr. ; theologus^ L.] One 
versed in theology j a prolessor of theology j a learned 
divine. 

TH£- 9 -L 6 (ji'lC, 1 a. {thdologiquej Fr.] Relating to theol- 

Ttt£-p-L 6 <ji'|-CAL , ) ogy , sacred ; divine. 
THC- 9 -L 69 'i-CAL-LV, ad. In a theological manner. 
Th£- 9 -l 69 '|C 8 ,* n. pi. Theology. Young. [A cant word.] 
TiiJ(i:-6L'9-^T3T, w. [theologus, L.] A theologian , a dmne. 
Jiyliffe. [R.] 

ThiP- 6 l' 9 - 9 IZE, V. a. To render theological. QlanvxUe. 
TH?- 6 L' 9 -<;^iZB,* V. n. To reason as a theologian. Bnt. 4" 
Fo. Reo. • 

Th£' 9 -l 6 gue, (-15g) n. A theologian. Dryden. [Rj 
Th¥-6l' 9-9V, n. {thiidogic, Fr. \ BtoXoyUttGr.'l The sci- 
ence which treats of the existence, nature, and attributes 
of God, and of his relations to man ; the true doctrine 
concerning GikI, and the duty which ought to be ren- 
dered to him by man ; divinity , sacied literature. 
Tn?-6M'VjeuiST, n. One who fights against the gods. 
Badfiy. 

Tfl?- 6 M'A-JEJHV, (-k?) n. [fle6s and pd\s.] Act of fighting 
against tlie gods, as by the giants of old. [Opposition to 
the divine will. Bacon.] , ^ 

Th£' 9 -»iXN-cy,* n. [0e6s and pavTe(a.] That species of 
divination which was drawn from the responses of ora- 
cles among ancient heathen nations. Brande. 
TH£- 9 -PA-TUfiT'|c,*a. Relating to theopathy. Mackintosh. 
TH£- 9 -PXTH'iC,'» 0. Relating to theopathy i theopathetic. 
Qu, Rev. 

Thi;- 6 p'A“THV,* n. [ffc6s and 7rddos>] Divine sympathy} 

feeling in relation to God. 

TH 5 6 ph'a-nv,* n. f&e6s and (Paivopat.j The manifesta- 
tion of God to man by actual appearonc^ Brandy 
Tllfi-^PHU^AN-TilJldP'iC,* o. [debs and ^iXaeOpotma.] 
Uniting theism and philanthropy. 
Ta£-Q-FH|-t.XN'XBR 0 >^l 9 M,* n. The love of God and 

THSS-FHl-LlVxHRQ-FTaT,* n. One who practises or 
prolessee IheopbUanlhroplsm. JMeham. 


Thv-^R'bA, n- [tMOf It. ; tWsrfre, Fr.] A large hite, seme 
times called areh4ute, for playing a thorough bass, used 
by the Italians. 

THE'Q-RfiK, n. [tWerdwe, Pr. ; Mpepa, Gr.] {Oe^.) A 
truth or position proposed to bo proved, in contradistlnc- 
' tion to a problem, which proposes sometliing to be done ; 
a speculative truth } a position laid down as an acknowk 
ed^ truth. 

^^^R9-mXt(}C, ) Comnrlsed in theorems ; con- 


•rSSlADS'IrxI/i («• Comprised in theorems; con- 
TH£-9-RftM'A‘XlaT,* n. One who forms theorems. Scott 


Tofi-Q-R£T'IO, / o. [thdordtifue, Fr., from dctophrtsds, 

TH£- 9 -RfiT*|- 0 Aii» I Or.] Relating to theory ; depciuling 
on theory ; speculative ; not practical. 

TH£- 9 -RfiT'i-cAL-LV, fld. Byfbeory; speculatively. 

Tnfi-9-RfiT'lCS,* n. pU The speculative ports of a science 
SeotL [R.] 

fTHfi'9-BYo, n. Speculation ; theory. Shak. 
i Theoretleal. 

tTH¥- 6 R'l-cXL-Ly, ad. Theoretical ly. Boyle. 

TH£- 6 r*|-c 6 n,* n. The portion of the public revenue of 
Athens which was appropriated to theatrical representa- 
tions. Brande. 

Th£' 9 -rIst, n. One who forma theories ; a apeculatlst. 

THfi*9-Rl2E,* V. n. [i. THBORizED ; pp. THXORiziao, the- 
orized.] To form theories or systems ; to speculate. GUr- 
luse. 

Th£' 9 -rIz-£R,* n. One who theorizes ; a theorist, Ch. Spec. 

TH£' 9 -Ry, n. [tArferie, Pr. ; deupta, Gr.] The abstract prin- 
ciples of any science or art, considered without reference 
to jMiictice; a connected Rirangoment of facta acconlmg 
to their bearing on some law ; speculation ; scheme. 
TH£- 9 -s 6 PH'ic, i a. [0c6s and ooipbg.] Relating to the- 
osophy ; divinely wise. More. 


TH£- 9 -s 6 PH'ic, I a. [Oebs and <T0(p6s.] Rela 
TH£- 9 - 8 fiPH'|-CXli, 1 osophy ; divinely wise, 
THE- 68 ' 9 -PHtsM,* n. Divine wisdom or ill 


The-68 '9 -ph^m,* n. Divine wisdom or illumination ; 
theosophy. Enfield. 

The-68 '9 -phIst,* n. One versed in theosophy ; one who 
pretends to immediate divine illumination. Cudworth. 
Th?-68 -9 -piiIs'tj-CXL,* a. Theosophical. Gent Mag. 
TH?-68'9-PHiZE,* V. n. To treat of theosophy. Ai. Stu- 
art [r.] 

Tn 9 -os' 9 -PHy,* It. Divine wisdom or illumination. Cud- 
worth. [r.] « « , 

THtR-A-PEU'TjO, ) a. [tliirapeutique, Fr. ; depaircvrtKbs, 
Th£r-a-peO'ti-cal, ) Or.] Relating to therapeutics; 

curative. fVatts. ^ . 

Th£r-a-peO'T|C8,* n. pi. (Med.) A branch of pathology 
relating to the application of remedies, and the cure of 
diseases. Brande. , ^ 

Th£r- 4 l-peO't|st,* n. One versed In theraiieutics. Dun 
glison. ^ _ 

ThEr'a-PV,* It. [depairetn,] Therapeutics. MoTith. Roc. [R.] 
TilfeRE, (thir) ad. In that place. — It is often opposed to 
here. — It is sometimes used inteijectlonally, directing to 
something at a distance. — It is used at the beginning of 
a sentence to introduce a verb or phrase with empliasis, 
by which the uominatlve is thrown after the verb , as, 
“7'A«r« was a man,*’ &c. — There is used in composition 
with prepositions, as in the following words, most of 
which are now growing obsolete or quaint, unless used 
technically, or In law language. 

Th£re'a-bc>Ot, I ad. Near that place ; nearly ; concern- 
Th£re'a-b50T8, ) Ing that matter. St. Luke. — There- 
aboute is the more common, though esteemed the leas 

(thAr-kfter) ad. According to that ; after 

that. Milton. 

Tii£RE-Xt', (thir-Ht') ad. At that; on that account, at 
that place. Hooker. 

Tii£re-b?', (ihir-blO ad. By that ; by means of that, ^en- 
There*f6rb, (tfifer'fSr or tTiAr'fbr) [tbtirTOr, S. fY. F. K. 
Sm. R. Wb. { thir'fdr, J. E. Ja. ,* thir'fbr, P.] ad. Sc eonj 
For that ; for this , for this reason ; for this nr th.it pprs<»rt 
or thing; now, consequently. — It is commonly reck 
oned as an adverb, but it often partakes of the nature or 
a conjunction. SCT “ When there is in tompoMtlon in 
the word therefore, the e is generally shortened, as In were, 
but in m> opinion improperly.” fYalk^. 

Th£RE-FR6m', ad. From tliat ; from this. Joshua. 
i Tii£RE-lN' a«/. In that, in this. Bacon 
'f u£RE-|N-t6 ', ad. Into that, 

THfrRE-6F' ad. Of that; of this. Hooker. 
Th£k.e-0l'9-GV,* i». hoy6s.\ The study of 

diseaws, and the practice of medicme ; the art of healing 
or curing diseases ; therapeutics. R. Park. 

Th£re-6n', ad. On that. St, Mark xlv. 
fTHfiRE-BOT', ad. Out of that. Judg. xv. 

Th£re-t6 ', t ad. To that. Hooker. 

Th£re-un-xo^, i 

Th£re*T9-f5 RE,* ad. Before that time. Jilh. Chdlcdin, [R.} 
1 tTHtRB-ON'DER, od. Under that, 

I od. Upon that ; immediately. Swfit 
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|TotRX>WHlLX^ 04. At tht) flame time. Ahp* Laud, 
WutME~wlru', ad, Witb that ; immediate!^ 
t¥uAKB-W{TU-AL\ ad. Operand above. ZitenM. At the 
aame time. SAak. With that. Speiuer. 
tTHttBF^-BBfiAO. ('br«d) n. Unleavened bread. 
Tu£'R|-1o, [thd'rv-ak, Sm, Wi. Tadd ; th^-rl'ak. Jo, JT.] 
n, [dftpmfca,] A medicinal treacle ; a remedy aipunet poi> 
flonfl. The ind en t, 

Tux-ki'-^-cal, a. [dqpiuKif Gr. } tkenaeaf L.J Medicinal } 
phyaical. Batm. 

TutiBMy* N. [tAcrmo, L.J (wfrdk.) A pedestal Increasing up- 
wards for tiie receikion of a bust. Loudon. 

ThXr'M^l, a. [Fr., from dcpfidf, Or.] Relating to heat; 

iiot , worm ; as, tkormal waiter. LvdL 
ThUr^mi-dQr* n. The name of the 11th month in the 
French republican calendar. Brande. 
Tijha-MQ-E-L¥C-TRlc'|-TV,* n. Electricity developed by 
the unequal distribution of heat through bodies. t^ouL 
rHXR-MdM'X-TBR, n. Itkermomitre^ Fr. ; (fcpp6i and pc* 
rpiit/t 6r.] An instrument for measuring the variations of 
heat or temperature. 

ThRr*mc>-M£T'B}c,^«. Thermometrical. Franeu. 
Tu£R*MQ*]i£T'R}-c^, a. Relating to a thermometer; 
measuring heat. 

THtR-Mp-MfiT'RI-c^L-LV,* od. By means of a thermom- 
eter. P. Cye, 

TuMR'MQ-acOPEy a. [depudf and OKOirtuy.] An imperfect 
sort of thermometer. Arbuthnot. 

ThR&-mq-8oOp'|C,* i a. Relating to a thermoscope. 
THkR-Mg-8c6P'j-CAL • j Ee. Rev. 

ThRr'UP-stXt,* n. [drppdf and tartipi.] An apparatus, 
called aUo a keat^^uvemor, for regulating temperature, in 
vflponaation, distillation, heating of baths or hut-houses, 
nnd ventilating apartments, patented to Dr. A. Uro, in 
1831. Urt. 

or THE-sAu~KA'Rf-tfMf* %. [L.] A 

treasury. Crabb. 

7h£^E, ^h€z) pron. or pronominal adjective. The plural of 
TVus. Opposed to thone. — These rehites to the persons or 
things nearest or lost mentioned, and those to the most 
remote or first mentioned. 

Tu£^8)8. n. ft*^, Fr. , B otg. Gr.] pL ThE'sEi^ Some- 
thing laid down, aflinnatively or negatively , a proposi- 
tion , a position ; a subject for a school exercise , the ex- 
ercise itself. — (Jlfus.) The depression of the hand in 
marking or beating time , correlative to arsis, 
Tufis'MQ-TUiTE, n. [Fr. , ficap lOcriji, Gr.] A lawgiver; 
a magistrate. 

Th£ 8'P)-XN,* a. [Thespu.] Relating to tragedy ot tragic 
acting. Brands. 

TufiT')-cxi<i «• Laid down ; positive. More. 

THX-hR'&{C, \ a. [thiargique^ Fr.] Relating to theurgy. 

) aaUyweU. [toeU. 

Th£'i;r-<)iIst, n. One who is addicted to theurgy. Ifally- 
Ta&fVE-<^Yi (th«'vr-j 9 ) H. [Btovpyla^ Gr. ; th^urgie, Fr.J 
The power of doing supernatural things ; the art of magic 
as practised by the ancients. HallywelL 
fTUE^, (UiQ) n. Quality; manner; cusvom; habit i^en- 
ser. Brawn ; muscle : sinew. Shah. 
fTUEi^ED, (tbad) a. Educated; accustomed. Spenser, 
They, (tba)proM, The nominative plural of ifs. She, or Itt 
— possessive thxirs, objective thsm. — It is of all genders. 
The men ; the women , the persons ; the things. 
Thi-b£'T}-an,* (t^-bS'sh^-ftn) n. A native of Thibet 
Ency. 

tTul'BLE, fthl'bl) «. A slice ; a spatula. Ainsworth. 
Thick, a. Having comparative bulk distinct from length and 
breadth: — nut thin ; dense ; not rare ; gross ; turbid : — 
not clear ; not transparent ; muddy ; feculent x — graat in 
circumference, not slender ’. — deep ; noting the third di- 
mension , as, a plonk four feet long, two feet broad, and 
five inches thiek t ” — frequent , close ; not divided by 
much space , crowded ; compact ; solid ; not easily per- 
vious ; coarse : — without proper intervals of articulation : 
—stupid , dull ; not quick . as, thick of hearing. [Inti- 
mate; fiuniliar. Johnson. Colloquial.] 

Thick, n. The thickeslimrt. or the time when any thing is 
thickest. Knolles. A thicket. Drayton. — Through thsek 
and tAm, through all obstacles. Hudibras, 

Thick, ad. Frequently ; fast ; closely ; to a great depth. 
fTuIcK, V. «. To thicken. Spenser. 
tTMicKf* V. a. To make thick ; to thicken. Shah. 
TuicK'-c&AT-XD,* a. Having a thick coat or rind. Ash. 
I'HtcK'EN, (tb]k'kn)e.a.fi. TNfCKxaxp; pp. tmicssnirc, 
THicaaasp.] To make thick ; to make close ; to fill up 
interstices ; to condense ; to consolidate : — to make fre- 
quent; to make close or numerous; as, to thieken the 
ranks. 

Thick'bn, (thlkfkn) v, n. To grow thick ; to grow dense 
or muddy to concrete. Dryden, 
fnlcK'XT, n. A close knot or cluster of tress ; a close 
wood. 

ThIck'-hCad • ». a stupid or simple fellow. Bmstrt, 
TuiCK'-'H&AD XD,**' a. Having a thick head ; stupid. BRIL 


ThTos'isk,* a. Somewhat thick. Afsimdir. 
ThIck^-lRaveh,* (-Idvd) a. Having thick or deafe foil 

T^CK'^!SraDj« (-llpt) a. Having thick lips. ABi, 
ThIck'lv, ad. With thickness ; densely ; closely. 
TulCK'-NfioXED,* (-ndkO a. Having a thick neck. SaK 
ThIcx'nxsb, n. State of being thick ; density ; comimet 
ness ; depth ; consistence ; spissitude ; imperviousness , 
closeness. 

Th1ck'-r1bbeb,a (-rlbd) a. Having thick ribs. Shak, 
TuICK'efiT, a. Close planted ; having a thick body. 
ThIck'-8h£lled,* (-sh81d) 0 . Having a thick shell. Dry 
den. 

Th1ck*>-8kYn, n. A coarse, gross roan ; a numskull. 
ThIck^-skOll, a. A dolt : a blockhead. Johnson. 
ThIck'-skOlled, (-skuld) a. Dull ; stupid. Dryden. 
ThiEv, (tbSf; n,ipU thiEve^, (thSvz) One who prac 
tiSRB theft , one who steals : — a waster in the snuff of a 
candle. Bp. HalL 

THi£r'-CATou-gR, n. One who catches thieves; thief 
taker. 

Tui£F'>LfiA]>-9K, n. A thief-taker. VEstrange. [B.] 
ThiEf^-TAk-er, n. A taker of thieves; tbief-cateber. 
ThiEve, (tbfiv) e. a. [i. TMiBvao ; pp. THiaviao, thibvbd. 
To steal , to practise theft. . 

ThiEv'ER-Y} n. The practice of stealing ; theft. Shak. 
ThiEv^ISU, a. Partaking of theft ; practising theft ; given 
to stealing ; secret ; sly. 

ThiEv'jbh-LYi ad. Like a thief. Tusser, 

Thi£v'|8H-m£ 8S, n. Disposition to steal ; habit of stealing. 
ThIoh. (thi) n. The part of the body between the leg and 
the hip-jomt, or between the knee and the trunk. 
TuIgh'-bone,* (thi'bbn) n. The bone of the thigh ; the 
longest bone in the body. Ash. 
tTHttLK, prcH. That same. Spenser. See II*. 

ThIll, n. The shaft or draught-beam of a wagon or other 
vehicle. 

ThIll'eRj* «• The tbill-horse. Tusser. 

THlLL^-HORsr , n. The horse that draws between the 
shafts or thilh , the shaft-horse. 

Tu/m'ble, (thlm'bl) n. A metal cover for the finger, used 
in sowing. — (JV'aat.) An iron ring belonging to a sail, 
fitted to receive a ro^. 

ThIm'bi.e-fOl,'*' n. As much as a thimble holds. Dryden. 
ThImle, (lltii) n. [thymus f L. ; fAym, Fr.] A fragrant herb. 
Spenser. See Thymk. 

TuIn, a. Not tiiick , rare ; not dense ; not close ; seimrate 
by large spaces ; not closely compacted or accumulated : — 
exile , small : — not coarse ; not gross in substance ; as, a 
thin veil: — not abounding; not fat; not bulky; lean; 
slim ; slender ; meagre ; slight , unsubstantial. 

ThIn, ad. Not thickly : — used in composition ; as, tAta-clod. 
TuIn, V. a. [t. THiififco; pp. thinning, thinned.] To 
make thin or rare ; to make less thick, crowded, close, or 
numerous, to attenuate. — To thin outj v. n. {Oeol.) to 
now thin to a termination ; to dimmish In thickness and 
disappear, as strata. LyeU. 

ThIne, pron. possessive^ from Thou. Of or belonging to thee. 
— It is used for thy when the substantive is divided fruin 
it ; as, ♦* This is thy house ; ” “ This bouse is thine : — 
also in the solemn 'style, it is used for thy before words 
beginning with a vowel or silent h ; as, “ thine ear.*’ 
ThIn^-faced,* (-fut) a. Having a thin face. Shan, 
Thing, n. Whatever is not a person, or whatever is dis- 
tinct, or conceived to be distinct, from one’s self and 
from other intelligent beings ; any kind of matter. — It is 
used of persons in contempt, or sometimes in pity , 
as, “ The poor thing sighed.” Addison. 

Think, (thlngk) v. n. [f. thought ; pp. thinxino, 
THOUGHT.] To employ the mind ; to have ideas ; to 
cogitate; to reflect; to conceive: to suppose; to im- 
agine , to Judge ; to conclude , to determine ; to intend ; 
to fancy ; to muse ; to meditate ; to recollect ; to observe ; 
to be of opinion ; to consider ; to doubt ; to deliberate.— 
To think oa, to contrive. — To think ofy to estimate. 
ThInK, V. a. To imagine ; to conceive ; to contemplate ; to 
fancy ; to deem ; to believe ; to esteem. — To think mucky 
to grudge. — To think much o/, to esteem highly. — To 
thmk seoruy to disdain. — Methmksy [1. methoughty] it seems 
to me. 9ee Methinks. 

ThInk'er, a. One who thinks. 

ThInk'ing, a. Imagination ; cogitation ; judgment. 
ThInk'ing,'*' p. a. Having thought ; reflecting. 
TuIn'>lIpp£D,* (-Rpt) 0 . Having thin lips. Ash, 
ThIn'ly, od. In a thin manner ; not thickly ; not closely. 
ThIn'neb,'^ a. One who thins or makes thin. Smart, 
TuIn'ness, a. State of being thin ; want of thickness ; to* 
nuity: rareness. 

ThIn'^Ot,* a. The exteneion, thinning out, and final dle- 
appetrance of strata or layers. Anufataore. See Thin. 
THlM^-flHtLLED,* (-shdld) o. Having a tbia shell. Tsm* 

I 

i THlM'-aKlmiBD,* f-akiBd) a. Having a thin ekinx—poa* 

1 sessing much sensibility ; inRaUe ; Irascible. .Auaissea. 
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0. Nottiic«ii teld obUitie4 by the 

acttoii of ttitrlo acid U|»oii uHc acid. P. 

TiiiRDf a. The next after the eecond ; ordinal of tbree^ 
liiiRO, K. A third part: » the sixtieth part of a aecond.^ 
(Mtu») An imperfect concord^ containing two degrees or 
iniervalB, and threij tunas or sounds. —(low) A widow’s 
portion, Tkiroi. 

TRiRD^Bda^us-U) n* An under-constable. S, 

Jonson, 

THtRD'pfG?,* n. pi. (Ikp. hne) A third part of the com 

S rowing on the ground at the death of a tenant, and 
ue to the lord as heriot. OoM. 

Third;^, otL In the third place. Bacon. 

Tuird^* n. ^ (Law) That portion (or third) of the real 
estate of a deceased husband, which is allowed to the 
widow. SeoU. 

fTutRjL, a. To pierce ; to astrict or bind j to thrill. CAaa- 
eer, Baa Thrilu 

TufRL'^i^E,* n. (Scottuh law) A tenure or cushim formerly 
common in Bcotland, by which the owners or occupiers 
of certain lands were compelled to take their corn to a 
particular mili, to which the lands were said to be t/Uried 
or astricted. P. Cyc. 

TiifRST, (thdrst) n. The sensation of a desire to drink, 
consistuig of a dryness and heat of the mouth ; want of 
drink; — eagerness; vehement desire; drought. 

ThIrst, «. a. Ti. THiastxD , pp. THiaiTiivo, THiatTxo.] To 
feel want oi dnnk ; to be thirsty ; to have a vehement 
desire fur any thing. 

f Thirst, r. a» To want to drink. Prior. [Not now used, 
nor proper.] 

Thirst'^r,* n. One who thirsts. Johnson. 

Th1rs'ti-lv,* od. In a thirsty manner. Bp. HaU. 
TuiRS^Ti-Nllss, a. State of being thirsty ; a vehement de- 
sire. 

Tihrs'tv, fl. Suffering want of drink ; pained for want of 
drink ; dry : and ; parched witli drought , possessed with 
vehement desire ; a^ blood-tAiraty. 

THiR'TfifiN, a. dc a. Ten and three. 

Th)r-t££nth', a. Ordinal of thirteen ; third after the 
tenth. 

TiiiR'T|-?TH, a. The tenth thrice told ; ordinal of thirty. 
Tum'Ty, a. Thrice ten , ten and twenty. 

Thir'tv,* The number of three tunes ten, .Bsh. 

Tills, proa, or a. ; pi. thlse. That which Is present ; what 
IS now mentioned ; the Iasi mentioned , the next future ; 
the last part. — It is often opposed to that, sometimes to 
the other. ^ This refers to the nearest person or thing, 
that to the most distant. 

ThIs'tle, (this'sl) n. A prickly plant of several varieties ; 
a troublesome weed. — QoUlen thistle, a species of thistle ; 
seolumus. 

Th1s'tle-Cr5'iX^N,* (thls^sl-) a. A gold coin of James I 
Leake. * 

This'tle-FInch,* (ihls'sl-) n. A bird; the goldfinch. 
Pennant. 

ThIs'tlv, (thlsM?) a. Overgrown with thistles. T%oto- 
son. 

Tii(th']^r, ad. To that place ; to that end ; to that point. 

It is opposed to hither. 
tTHiTH'?R-T6, ad. To that end , so for. 
Thith'^r-wArd, ad. Towards that place. Spenser. 

i THtT'LjNG,* n. A hamlet. Milton. 

'f Ifo, ad. Then. Spenser. 

Pad’, conj. Contracted from though. See Thouqh. 
tTHOLE, V. a: To bear; to endure , to undergo. Oower. 
THOLE, V. n. To wait a while. Broekett. [North of Eng.J 
Thole, r. ftholus, L.] The roof of a temple: — a woouen 
pin. See Tholus, and Thowl. 

Th5l'9-bate,* n. (.dlrch.) The part of a building on 
which a cupola is placed. fYancis. 

THd'ms,* n. [L.J (jSreh.) A building of circular form. 
Brande. ‘ 

Tiip-MJB'AN,* or ThS'MITE,* n. One of a denomination 
of Christians established on the Malabar coast of India, 
s'ipposed to have been founded by St. Thomas. Brande. 
Tii6^M|ST, n. A schoolman following the opinions of 
Thoiiias Aquinas, in opposition to the Scotists. 
Tii5M'spN-iTE,» (t 6 m' 89 n-n) n. (Mm.) A variety of zeo- 
lite, f^om Dumbarton, Scotland, occurring in small, pris- 
matic crystals. Brande. 

Til Png, n. A strap, or string of leather. 

I'lipR,* n. (Seandtnatfian mj^) The son of Odin and Pre- 
ya, and the divinity who presided over all mischievous 
spirits that inhabited the elements. Brande. 

Tiip-RAc'tc,* n. (IcK.) A fish that has ventral fins placed 
heiieatb the pecturnis. Brande. 

Tiip-aXp'fO, a. Relating to the thorax or breast. 

Thp'ri^L, €, [thetw, Li] Relating to the bed Ayhffii. Not- 
ing a line in the band, called the mark gf Venus. Crabb. 
7’J5fd^ JlAJr* n. f L.J The breast ; the chest j the part of the 
body between the neck and abdomen : — the second seg- 
ment cd Inaeete I’-^a piece of Grecian defensive armor j 
breoistplate. 


TH0“Rt’if4^* n* (Mhu) A primHive eaith, dlscoTered, in 
1898, by Beraeilus, and extracted fhira thorite. Vi^ 
Thp-rTnum,« n. (Min.) The metallic bate of tboriniu 
Preut. 

ThS'rIte,* n. (Jlffa.) A mineral, found in Norway, being 
a hvdrated aiiicate of thorina. Brands. 

THS'R|-tJ*,e n. (Min.) Dana. Bee THoniRtrai. 

Tuorm, ». A prickly tree or shrub of several kinds: -a 
iwickle growing on the thorn-bush} any prickle:— any 
thing troublesome. 

THdRif'-AF-PLE. (kp^pl) n. A genus of plants j t fetid, 
annual plant, of narcotic quality ; stramony } datura. 
^6 rn^bAck, n. A sea-fiah with a apinous body. 
Tb&RN^>B08H,* n. A plant or shrub. Loudon. 
Thorn'bDt, h. a sort of sea-fish ; turbot or btrt. Aina- 
worth. 

THbRN'-HftDGE,* n. A hedge made of thoma. Loudon. 
THORN'L^as,* 0. Having no thoi 118. Jewsbury. 
THORif'-eftT,* a. Planted with thorn or hawthorn. Dwar. 
TiidR'NVj «• Full of thorns ; spiny ; rough ; prickly ; pnek- 
ilia: — vexatious; difficult; perplexing. 
THbR’NV-RksT-aAR'RSw.* n. A plant Smart 
THbR'NV-TRfi'FbiL,* n. A plant Smart 
Thor’pugh, (th&r^r?) a. Going through ; reaching fVom 
aide to side ; not partial , not slight ; finished ; complete ; 
full ; perfect 

tTHAR^pUGH^CthiSr'r?) prep. Through. SlkaA. See THSouaH. 
Th 6 r’pugu-BA 8S,« (thiSr'm-) n. (Mas.) The execution of 
a complete or regular harmony by notes which are taken 
as a basis, but are only a part of that harmony, p. Cue. 
THOR'pUGHr-BR&D,'" (th&r'rv-) «• Comjdetely Instructed t 
— full-blooded. Johnson. 

THftR'puoH-rARE, (thiSr'r?-) n. A passage throo|ll ; a 
passage without any obstruction ; a place much passed 
through ; power of passing. 

THftR'ptiGH-GS'iNG,* (thtSr'r?-) o. Going the ftiM length; 

extreme in principles or practice. Ch. Ob. 
TH6R'puoH-LlGHT'?D,*(thiir'r9-IIt'9d) a. Lighted on nil 
sides, or on two opposite sides. Francis. 
Tiif>R'pUGH-LV» (thttr'rQ-l?) ad. Completely ; fuHy ; per- 
fectly. 

THdR'pUGH-Nfiss,* (tbdr'rv-nSs) n. duality of being thor- 
ough. JThUe. 

Th 6 r'pitgh-pAced, (thur'r^-pSst) a. Perfectly trained 
complete : — generally in a bail sense. 

TiiftR'puGH-PIN,* (thfir'r^-) n. An enlargement of a mu- 
cous capsule on a horse’s hock. London. 
TiidR'puGH-BPfiD, (thar'ro-) 0, Thorough-paced. 8w^ 
Th6r'pugh-8T1tch, (thar'r?-) ad. Completely } fully. 

V Estrange. [A low word, little used.] 
Th 6 r'pugh-wAx,* (thftr'r?-) n. A plant. Crabb. 
Th 6 r'pugh-wort,* (thdr^rp-wilrt) n. A medicinal, pur- 
gative plant. Loudon. 

IThorp, n. [tAarp, Sax.] A village. Oihson. 

Tudi^E, (tftbz) pron. or a. The plural of That. — Those re- 
fers to the former or first mentioned, these to the latter or 
last mentioned. See That. 

Th6th,* n. An Egyptian divinity, considered by the 
Greeks as identical with Mercury. Brande. 

Th^O, pron. The second pronoun personal, [thou, thini, 
THUS ; pi. rx or rou, rouas, rou.l Thyself ; the person 
spoken to. — It is now used only in poetry or in solemn 
language, (except bv the society of Friends,) you being 
commonly employed instead of IL 
ThoO, V. n. To use thou and thee in discourse. — v. a. To 
treat with fomdiarity. Shak. — The more common phrase 
is^ to thee-and-thou. 

Though, (tbb) conj. Grant; admit; allow, if; notwith- 
standing that : although. — As though, os if. 

Thought, (thawt) u6c,p. from Think. See Thirk. 
Thought, (thkwt) n. Act of thinking : result of thinking, 
that which is thought; operation orthe mind ; idea; im- 
age formed in the mina ; sentiment , fancy ; imagery ; 
conceit ; reflection ; particular consideration ; imupna- 
tiun , conception.; preconceived notion , opinion ; judg- 
ment ; meditation ; serious consideration ; design ; pur 
pose ; silent contemplation , scdicitude , care ; concern ; 
expectation. [fA small degree or quantity ; as, a thought 
better, SieifLj 

Thought'fOl. (thfiiwt'ffil) a. Full of thought or reflec- 
tion : promoting thought ; contemplative , reflorting ; 
considerate ; reflective } attentive ; careful } anxious ; 
solicitous. 

Thought'fOl-lt, (thkwt'ffil-l?) od. In a thoughtful 
manner, considenUely,* 

Tiiought^fOl-n& 88, (ttffiwt’ffil-nds) n. llediudion } anx- 
iety. 

Thought^l^bb, (tbtwt'lfs) a. Without tlion|^t ; airy ; 

gay : — negligent ; careless ; stupid ; duH. 
Thought^l« 8S-L¥, (tbawt')9B*i«) ad. In a Ihottgbtlest 
manner. 

Thought'lvs 8 -k£ 8 b, (tfakwt^9a-n8s) «. Want of thought 
tTHOUGHT^alcK, (thkwt^slk) a. Uuoasy wiik reflection 
Shak. 
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(Uisa^s^d) 0. Ten hundred } -^l>roT«cb)a%, 
• ireii number. 

ThoO'^^nd, n. The number of ten hundred. Ed. R*ff. 

Tn (50'^^ NOTH, a. The hundredth ten time* told ^ the (nr> 
dinal af « thousand. 

Ttt5wi., TthSl, P. Sm. t thbftl, IT. JT.] %. (.Veto.) A wood- 
en pin inserted into the gunwale of a boat to keep ihet 
the oar : — written also tholt, 

TaRl'CiAN,* (thra'8h»n) a. Relating to Thrace. iSwg. 
tTifRXoK, e. a. To load ; to burden. South. 
ThrXok'scAt,* n. (Afia.) The metal which is yet in the 
mine. CroM. 

ThrAl^dqm, n. The state of a slave ; slavery ; servitude 
ThrAll^h. a slave. Stdnq/ Bondage. Chofman. [Old.] 
fTHRALL, a. Bond ; subject. Chaucer. 

g URALL, V. a. To enslave ; to intbraiU Shak. 

HRXNfll>, a. Bee Thsoro. 

iRl'wlTJS,e«. rOr.J The uppermoetf or the foremoatf of the 
three classes or rowers la an Athenian trireme. Braude. 
fTHRAF^PLE, (thrap'pl) n. The windpipe of a beast. See 
THaOTTLB. 

TbrAsh, e. a. [i. tRaasHao \ pp, thbaihiro, THtusKan.] 
To beat com to free it fi’om tlie straw or cbafT, to beat ; 
to drub; to thresh. Shak.-~ It is written indifferently 
tkrath or tXrss*. See Thebsh. 

TbrAsh, V. a. To labor ; to drudge ; to thresh. Drydeu. 
TurXsh'j^l,'* a. An instrument to thrash with. Jieh. 
ThrXsh^i^R, s. One who thrashes ; a thresher. Locke. 
TURXsH^tNO-FLdOR) a. A floor for thrashing. Drydeu. See 
THRxsHiao-Ft.ooa. 

TaRXsH')NO~M^-9HlNE',e a. A machine for separating 
grain from the strew. Braude. 

TiiRg-s6N'}-CAt<i a. Like Thraso. a braggart soldier in 
Terence ; bosstral ; bragsing. SkoX. 

Tiira.s 5 n'|-cal-LYj ad. Bo^fully. Johueou. 
TiiRAu^LiTE,* a. (Jlfin.) A hydrated silicate of iron ; hi- 
singerite. P. Cye. 

Thkave, n. [A herd : a drove j a heap. Bp. HaU.] Two 
dozen. — A thraee of corn, in most parts of England, 
Consists of 94 sheaves: but, in some counties, of only 
IS. fVluAau. 

Tiir£ad, (thrSd) a. A small line or twist of flax, silk, 
cotton, wool, Ac., such os is used fur weaving or sewing , 
rodiioentof cloth \ filament ; yarn , a small line or string : 
— uniform tenor , as, *Mhe thread of a discourse.*’ 
Tiir£ad, (tbrdd) r. a. [i thrsaokp} pp. thrkadii«o, 
THsxAoao.j To pass through with a thread , to pass or 
go through ; to pierce through. 

TbrBad^bAre, o. Deprived of the nap ; worn to the na- 
ked threads ; worn out , trite. 

TUR&AD^BARE-Ngss. n. State of being threadbare 
TuRfiAO'Ejf, (thrdd'an) a. Made of thread. Shak. 
THBfiAD'-LAcE,* a. Lace made of thread, dieh. 
TllRfiAD'-LiKB,* a. Resembling thread. Oatdsmilh. 
TuRfiAD^-SHAPED,* ^-shapt) a. Fonned like thread. Lee. 
Thr&ad'y, a. Like t' read , slender. Dyer. 
tTHRfiAP, V. n. To argue , to contend Bp. Fieher. 
Thr£at, (thret) v. a. To threaten. Shak. Tb.] 

Thr£at. (thrSt) a. A menace , denunciatiuu of ill. 
ThrBat'EN, (thrSt'tn) r. a. [t. thsjp tvanao ; pp. threat- 
atiao, THaBATEKED ] To menace, to denounce evil 
upon ; to terrify, or attempt to terrify, by showing or 
denouncing evil. 

TuR£AT'EN-gR, (thrdt'tn-^r) n. One who threatens. 
THR£AT^EN-liirB, 'thrSt'tn-Ing) n. A menacing , a men- 
ace. 

THR&AT'ETf-iNO,* (tbrSt'tn-lng) p. a. Menacing or fore- 
boding evil. 

TliR&AT'EN-lifB-i Yf (thrSt'tn-Tng-If) od. With menace, j 
fTHRfiAT^FOL, (tlirerffll) a. Full of threats , minacious j 
Skater. 

T^bSate, a. Twt. ity-four sheaves of grain. Farm. Eucy. 
See THMAva. 

jjTHRCAVE, (thrdvj A herd. B, Jonepn. Bee THaAva. 
THiiSR. 0. A a. T«i tnd one. 

THRfiR'<<3LfirT,* a Divided into three parts. Loudon. 
ThrC£'hc6at,* « Applied to plastering, which 

conAfsts of roagh t up or roughJng-in, floating, and a 
finishing coat. IhuadA. 

TiiRe£'>c5R-jfflUll>/ (kdr-n^rd) th Having three cor- 
ners. jSeh, 

TiiRE£^-f Ld^-BRED,*(flifii-^) «. Having three flowers. 
P. Cye, 

TuRil’tdLD, «. Thrice repeated ; consistiog of three. 

TBRfifi'-.H&AD-Fn * a. Having three heads. 
TuEtl’-LiiAVE.. ^46vdi a. Having three leaves. Zaadsa. 
^r££'>l£ooed,* (-Idgd) 0. Having three legs. Shak. 
7BRti'-ithCK£D,v t-oiekt) a. Hairing threeonpies or 


t^REB^NOE, (thffl'pdns, eeOogaially thrTp'piis) ftiiny’ 
gne, & F. Jo. Wb.t tfarftp'cae* BT. p.f tUra'^ns, 

ecUeypiaUy thrip^eos, a. The spiii or 
m pe&m or pence } a small English silvOf ooim 


TMRBE'p»r-XY, tthrlp'ga-esrRiri’pen-g) CthiVf»-f»* 
Jo. 8m. Wh.i If. P* f thrPpgn^, JT.] a. Worth 

thre^nee ; of little value : mean. 
THR££'*F£T->AXJii>»* {pA-ald) a. Having three petals. 
Loudon. 

Thr££'p1le, a. An old name for good velvet. 8ktA. 
THRfifi^plLEO, (-pTId) a. Set with a thick pile, aa velvet} 
piled one on another* Shak. [r.] 

Thr££'8o5re, o. Thrice twenty , sixty. 
TuRfifi'-8££x>-ED,v «. Having three seeds. Lomdon. 
TiARfiS^-slD-^D,*^ a. Having three sides. Loudon. 
THREfi^sTRlNOBD,* (-stringd) a. Having three strings. 

Milton. ^ 

Thr££^t5ed,v (-tod) 0 . Having three toes. HtoP 
TiiR££^-vlLyED,* (-vtivd) a. Having three valves. P. 
Cye. 

tTHRfiifB, a. [Opilros.] Lamentatimi ; complaint. Shak. 
Thr£ n'o-dy, a. [Bptjytpdla.] A aong of lameotatictn. Sir 
T. HerberL 

ThrEsh, V. a. [L THaasnao ; pp. TvmaMiiaa, THaasHBD.] 
To beat corn to free it from the chaff or straw ; to drub. 
Locke. ^It is written iaditthrently threck or thiiuh. See 
TMBAtH. 

Thr£ 8U'9R, a. One who threshes :~.a figh ; the sea<fox. 
TuR£8H^}NGh-Fi.5oR, (-flOr) a. An area on which corn is 
beaten MUton. 

Tur£sh'&LD, (thrOsh'hOld) n. The ground or step under 
the door } door-sill:— entrance : gate } door. 

ThreiX', (thrd) i. from Throne. Bee Thbow. 

TubIb'ble,* o. a a. Treble ; triple. Haaier. rProvineiiU in 
England, and a colloquial vulgarism in the UnHed Stmes.] 
Thrice, ad. Three times. [A word of ampkfleation.] 
ThrYi>, V. 0. [corrupted flrom Hreod.] [i. thbidobd ; pp. 
THBiDDian, THRipoBD.] To Slide through a narrow pas- 
sage ; to thread. Fanskawe. 
jTHalD, a. Thread. Spenser, 

THRl'FXL-Ldw,* e. a. To plough a third time, as fhllow 
land. Tueeer. — Written also Ir^aiUnc. [R.] 

TbrYpt, n. Profit } gain ; state of prospering ; frugality } 
good husbandry } economy : — parsimony : — a plant. 
THRtF^T}-LY, ad. In a thritty manner , frugally. 
THBlF'T}-N£88y n. State of being thrifty ; frugality. 
ThrYft'l^ss, a. Profuse } extraraffant. fencer. 
TheIft'L^ss-LY,* od. In a thriftless manner. Jm. 
THRiFT'Lg8S-N£ss,v n. duality of being thriftless. CAsf< 
mere. 

ThrIf^TY* c* Frugal } sparing , thriving, econmnical } not 
profuse } careful -, well-husbanded. 

ThrYl.!., V. a. [t. THBrixED ;pp. thrilubo, thrillbo.] To 
pierce , to bore , to penetrate ; to drill, i^enser. 

TukYll, V. a. To have the quality of piercing ; to pteico 
or wound the ear with a sharp sound ; to feel a sharp, 
tingling sensation , to pass with a tingling sensation. 
Thrill^ n. A drill } a warblinf^ a breathing place or hole ; 
a piercing sound. 

Thri'nXx,* n. ^ot.) A genus of palms. Crabb. 
fTURYNG, V. a To press ; to thrust ; to throng. Chaucer. 
TMnip^.* n. [L.] (Ent.) A minute, light-culortMl, or spot- 
ted fly. Hams 

TurIve, r. n. [t. THBora or thbited} pp. thritieo, 
THRiTsa or THRiTBD.] To prosper } to grow rich ; to 
advance in any thing desired , to flourish } to grow } to 
rise. 

ThrYv'ew,* (thrYv'vn) p. firom Thrice. See Thbitb. 
THRlv'igR, a. One who^rives or prospers. 

THRiv'jNO,* p. a. Increasing in size or riches } prosper 
ous. 

ThrIv^jiio, r. Act of growing ; growth ; increase. 
Thr1v'|no-ly, od. In a thriving nr prosperous way 
ThrIv^}B&-n£ss, n. Act of thriving. Johnson. 

Thr 6’, (thrd) Contracted from through. Drydsn, 

Thr5at, (thrM) a. The fore part of the neck of an animal, 
in which are the gullet and windpipe } the passages of 
^triment and breath:— the main road or passage.— 
To cut the throat, to kill by violence. 

THRdAT'^BXMD,* a. A strap to a headstall } a cbeek-banA 
Booth. 

THRdAT^-BRXiLg,* a. pi. {Maut.) Ropes attached to the 
gaff close to the inasL Mar, Diet, 
THR5AT'-HXLL-l4^BDg,* (-ygrdz) a. pi (MauL) Ropes for 
hoisting the inner part of the gaff and its appendant por- 
tion of the sail. Mar, DtcL 
Tuboat^pIpb* a. The weasand ; the windpipe. 
The6at'wobt J thrflt'wttrt) a. A iflant. This. 
fTHBdAT'YiO* Guttural. HoiedL 

THRdB, e. a. ft. THaoBsao} pp. throbsiro, THRoasan.] 
To heave ; to beat, as the pulse or the heart; to rise ; to 
palpitate. 

Throb, a. A heave ; a beat ; a stroke of palpitation 
TuR&B'Biira,* a. Act of heating ; palpitation. 
ThbOd'oen, (thrdd^dn) v. a. To grow ; to thrive } 4o in- 
crease* mss. [Local, Eng.] 

Throe, (thrS) n. Rxtreme pain; igony ; Riigulsh} pong, 
espeeialiy the ongiiish of travel In childbiith. 
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rwMhl. (diiOlv. «. To put to ftfoittot. fkdk. fs.] 
ra«5)K'BpL«!irB,* n, (Jlflo*) An omorpbout gnMii pbo*> 
phata of copper. Dana, 

R. (Jbd.) A amall tumor eauaed by bloodlet- 

tiiiK. Mrmlu, 

ThroKTe, r. [cfcrpfiiw, L. } Bp6v^p Or.] The chair of atate 
of a king, omperor, or aovexeign ; the aeat of a blahop ; a 
chair of atate {jmvereign power or dignity. 

ThrOne, «. a. To enthrone. MiUon* [R.J 
THEdNE,’* e. n. To ait on a throne. Skak, 
ruE6EO, H. A crowd : a multitude preaaing against each 
other } a dense ccitectlon. 

THEdNOy e. Bluch occupied ; very busy Afora. [Local, 
England.] 

Theono, r. n. [(. trboeobd ; pp, Twaoivaiiro, THaoKroao.] 
To crowd ; to come in tumultuoua multitud(^ 

Thr6i«o, V. «. To oppresa or incommode with crowda or 
iomutta ; to preaa upon. 

tTHE^NO^Ly. ad. In crowda ; in multitudes. JIfore. 
Tue6p^PLE,* V. a. To throttle. Seott. See Thsottle. 
The 68^TLE, (thrto'al) a. The thrush ; a ainging-bird. 
TheOs^TLE * (thrOs'sl) m. A species of spindle. MeCul^ 
lock, 

THE68'TLE>SpTir>irnvo,* n. The act of spinning with the 
throatle-spindle. MtCamek, 

TheOt'tle, (thrdt'tl) a. The windpipe ^ larynx. Brovone, 
— TkrotfU eetoa, a contrivance, or valve, to regulate the 
supply of steam to the cylinder of a aCeam<eagiae. 
Tueot^TLE, (thrfit'tl) v. a, [u throttlbo } pp. TRaoT- 
Tuno, THaoTTi.Bo.] To choke ; to suffbcate. 

THEoCeH, (tbrd) prep. From end to end of; passing from 
one side out at the other of; along the whole mass or 
eompass of; by transmission of, by means of ; in conse- 
quence of. 

TueoOuh, (thrd) ad. From one end or aide to the other ; 

to the end ; to the ultimate purpose or conclusion. 
tn'iiRotroH^BEfiD, (thrd'brdd) s. Thoroughbred. Qretp. 
tl'UEoOou^LiAHT-go, (thrd^llt-fd) a. Fully lighted, ffot- 
too, 

tTiiHoOoB'LT* (thrill^) ad. Completely ; Ailly : entire- 
ly ; whcdly ; without reserve. ** O that my grief were 
tk^gklp weighed ! ** Job. Throughly is now superseded 
by ikorougklf. 

TiiEOt)oH-5uT', (thr(k-4i(lt') prep. Quite through , in every 
part of. 

TuEo0eH-50T^ (thrd-bilt') ad. Every where ; Jn every 
JMlt. 

^HEOCraH'pXcED, (thrd'jAst) a, Thorough>paced. More. 
THEdVE, I, from Tknve. a*»e THaiva. 

TUEdw, (thrd) v, a, [t. threw ; pp. throwiho, thrown.] 
To send to a distance by projectile force ; to fling , to cast , 
to toss ; to put with any violence or tumult. It comprises 
the idea of haste, force, or negligence. — To lay candessly 
or in haste; to venture at dice : — to spread in haste ; to 
overturn in wrestling ; to drive , to hurl , to whirl ; to 
twist by whirling, as silk. To throw away, to lose , to 
spend in vain ; to reject. — To throw IhicA, to reject , to re- 
tort ; to reflect. — To throw to reject ; to lay aside. — 
To throw dowHf to subvert. » To throw off^ to expel ; to re- 
ject. — To throw outj to exert ; to bring forth into act , to 
leave behind ; to eject ; to expel , to reject ; to exclude. — 
To throw upf to resign angrily ; to emit ; to eject ; to 
bnng up. 

I'liRdw, (tbrd) V. n. To perform the act of casting ; to cast 
(lice. -> To throw about, to cast about ; to try expmiients. 
Tiiadw, (thro) a. Act of casting or throwing ; a cast ; a cost 
of dice; the distance to which any thing is thrown; 
stroke ; elTort ; violent sally : — a pang, as of childbirth ; 
throe. See Tmeoe. 

THR6w^gR, (thrd'^r) a. One who throws; a throwster. 
Tiir5w' 8TEE, (thrC'ster) a. One who throws silk, that is, 
prepares it for the weaver. 

TiiaOlf, n, [tftravm, Icel. ; tAreiawM, Nor. Fr.] pi THRUMS. 
'J'he ends of a weaver’s threads ; any coarse yam : — the 
stamens of plants. 

Til ROM, e. a. [k THauMMCO ; pp. THauafNiKC, THauMMEo.] 
'i'o weave , to knot ; to twist ; to fringe to play coarse- 
ly. as on a harp or guitar. Dr^n. 

ThrDm, V. n. To grate ; to play coarsely. Drydm, 
ThrOm.* a. Made of thrums , coarse. Skak. 

TliROM'Mf,* a. Containing, or resembling, thrums. Dam- 
I’ier. 

TiirOM'woet,* (-wttrt) n. The water-plantain. Sooth. 
I'll rOsh. n. A melodioiir singing-bird, — {Mod.) A disease 
consisting of small, white ulcers, upon the tongue, pal- 
ate, and gums: common to infants. 

TheOST, V, a, [tnuito^ Lh ; tkrmlay Icel.] [i. theust; pp. 

TMBusTiHa. TMausT.] To push or drive with force; to 
* push; to drive; to stab i— to compress; to impel; to 
urge; to obtrude. 

Thr1w««. o* To make a hostile push; lo attack with a 
fwAntM weapon to sqoeeee or press to with violence ; 
to intrude : to push forward ; to throng. 

THEttsT, a. Hostile push ; amah ; asrauit ; attack. -^(.droA) 


Tbs bortoontal fbree of an arcb ; the action of a beam at 
rafter asainat a wall. 

TBEOsT'gR, R. One who thrusts. 

THEhs^TLE, (thras'sl)R. Thrush; throstle. [E.] 
ThrY'fXl-LOW, (tbiTfgI-15)e.a. Taeaer, See Tair allow 
ijTuOe.* (thfig or ttig) [tilg.Afaieosi ; thttg, Sm.] r. A mem 
her of a singular aasociatlOD of robbers and murderers In 
India, who practise murder as a aacred jwinciple. Braado* 
liTHOs-mfik',* or ||THfle'«lgM,* r. Same as thuggery. 

Smart, [Qit. itso 

tlTHOo'siE Kg,s R. The profbssiott or practice of the thu ga. 
THfl'LlTE,* fi. (Jlfta.) A rare mineral, of a peach-blossom 
color, firor* Nmw^. Braude, 

ThOmb, (thiim) A. The short, thick Anger of the human 
hand, answering to the other fbur. 

THOMB,(thiim)v.a. [i. thumbed ; m. thumb riro.THUMaBD.] 
To handle awkwardly , to soil with the thumb. 
ThObib^-BXnd, (thUm^hilnd) r. A twist of any thing as 
thick as the thumb. Mortimer, 

ThOMbed, (th&nid) a. Having thumbs. SktiUm, 
ThOmb'kIn,* r. An instrument of torture. R. PoUok, 
ThDmb’-RTno, (thlim'rlng) n. A ring worn on the thumb. 
THOMBg'BEfiADTHjS (thOmz^brddthJ n. The width of tho 
thumb ; an inch. Aeh, 

ThOmb'stAll. (thilm'stkl) r. A kind of thimble for tho 
thumb ; a case for the thumb, of leather, Ac, 
TH0'MgE-ST5NE,* R. (Mtn.) A crystolllaed mlnerat, called 
BlsoazfRilri: Bn^e, 

ThO'mIte,* n, (Mtn,) The axinlte. Dana. 
TH&MfMfM^n,pl [Heb.J Perfections. Cahaet, SeeUaiM. 
ThOmp. r. TtJtoiRAo, It] A hard, heavy, dull blow with 
aomethlngmlunt ; a knock. 

ThDmp, V. a, [t. THUMrao ; pp, thumpiso, thumped.] To 
beat with dufl, heavy blows. 

ThDmp, v. r. To fall or strike with a dull, heavy blow. 
ThOmp'ee, n. The person or thing that thumps: — some- 
body or something huge nr great. Beaum, 4* ^ 
ThDmp'inh, a. Great : huge. Oroee, [Vulgar.] 
ThDn^d^RjR. The noise produced by an explosion sd* light- 
ning, or by the passage of lightning through the air from 
one cloud to another, or from a cloud to the ground : — 
anv loud noise or tumultuous violence : — denunciatiuii 
published. 

ThOn'd^^v. n. [l thundered ; pp. thundeeino. thun- 
dered.] To discharge the electric fluid in the atmosphere ; 
to make a loud or terrible noise. 

ThDn’d?r, V. a. To emit with noise and terror: — to pub- 
lish, as a denunciation or threat. 

TiiDN'DgR-BdLT, n. A brilliant stream of lightning; fill- 
mination : — denunciation, properly ecclesiasticaJ : — 
thunderstone. 

ThOn'der-clXp, n. Explosion of thunder. Speneer, 
THON’DgR-CJLdOD,* R. A cloud attended with thunder 
Ency, 

ThDn'der-^r, n. He or the power that thunders. 
ThDn’der-Inot** Emission of thunder ; violent noise. 
ThOn'd^r-Ino-lv,* ad. With a very loud noise ScoiL 
tTHON'D^R-oDs, a. Producing thunder. Sylveeter, 
TiiON^DgR-PR^OF^* a. Secure against thunder. Sw^fL 
TiiDN^DgR-siidiV-lR, n. A shower of rain accompanied 
with thunder. 

THON'DER-STdNE, R. A Stone fkbulousty supposed to be 
emitted by thunder ; a ciystaliized iron pyrites ; brontia 
Th0n'deb-8t5bm,* n, A storm of rain attended with 
thunder. Ehtey, 

ThDn'deR-strIke, r. e. [t. t p. THWNDEmsTauca,] To 
blast or hurt with lightning :— to astonish with any thing 
terrible. Mdton, 

ThDn'deb-6Tr6ke,*r. a thunderclap. Skak, 
THDN'DgE-STEPcK,*p. a. Amazed; astonished. 
TiiDN'DgR-Y,* a. Attended with, or having, thunder. Pern 
nant, [R.] 

ThOn'nv,* r. a fish. BooA, See Tunnt. 

ThO'r|-blb, R. Ithuribulumf low 1^ A censer; a pan to 
burn incense or frankincense in. Cowel. 
Tiiv-RlF'9E-o0s, 0 . [thur\fery U] Bearing frankincense. 
TuO-bi-fi-cX'tiqn, ». [Uaris and /acie, U] Act of burn- 
ing incenee or frankincense. Skelton, 

Thurinoite,* -u (Min,) A mineral allied to pingnite. 

Dana. [mines. Brando, 

Til Del, *R. A short communication between the adits to 
THUng’DAT, (thUrK^da)ii. The flfth day of the week, which 
derives its name from TAor, the old Soandinavton god of 
thunder. 

TiiDs, ad. In this manner ; to this degree ; so. 

R. [L.1 The resin of the smruoe or. Braada, 
TiiwXcK,e.a.tL thwacreo ; pp.THWAcaiNo,THWAoaao.] 
To strike witn something btunt and heavy : to bnnf ; to 
thump ; to belabor. Skak, [A ludicrous wony 
TmwXck, R. A heavy, bard MOW} a thump. auHbroe, 
THWXiTB.(tbwit)R. [taMHts,Nor.Fr.] Alevelposturefleld. 

or dearea and tifled umd. BroduU, [North of En^nd.j 
TiiwXE^ a, Transvema : being acroes eomethiog elae. Mti 
ton, [traverse; uiaeliievoiia. Shok.] 
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jTvwltT, tO. Obliquely i Athwart. 9p»itMr, 

^'RWjlftT,e.a. [iTHWAKTKD \pp. THWAATIWO, THWAmTAD.J 

To cioM ; to lie or coroe acrow i to oppuie i to traveroe , 
to contr«f«ne; to resist ; to withstand. 

THWlEt, v^n» To be in opposition to something. Loekt, 
ThwIeT,* n» (JVaut) A bench of rowers. Brandt. 
TRwJIet'ino, n. Act of crossing j act of opposing. 
TrwAbt^INO-lv, o^. Oppositely; with opposition. 
TuwAET'LV,*«t With opposition; transversely. Milton. 
ThwAet'n^ss, It. Untoward ness , Mrversenass. Bp, Hall 
tTHWiTE, ®, a. To cut, chip, tw back with a knilb. U4a«- 
eer. 

tTHWlT'TLB, %. A kind of knife ; a whittle. Chmuer. 
Th?, 01 or the) [thl, 8. P. J. E. F, Jo. K. VFb. f thi or 
thfi, fF. { thl, <i^th^, An.] pron. poMesnvs, or pronom. adi. 
Of thee ; belonging to thee ; relating to thee. This 
word, when distinctly pronounced, must always be pro- 
nounced thL — ** The only rule that can be given, respect* 
ing the pronunciation of it, is a very indefinite one ; name- 
ly, that tkf ought always to be pronounced so as to rhyme 
with Ai^A, when the sut^ect is raised, and the personage 
dignified ; but when the subject is fhmiliar, and the per- 
son we address without dignity or importance, if thy be the 
personal pronoun made use of, It ought to be pronounced 
like tAe.’* FFalker, 

THf'jNK-WooD,(^fid)[thI'in-wad, F. Sm. ; thl'ln-wtkd, 
& f thd'In-wfid, ^.1 ». A precious wood. Aev. xviii. 
HTh^ ME, (tim) [tlin, & IT. P. J. E.F. Jd. K. Sm . ; thim. 
fPb,] n. [tApsi, Fr. , tApsiiua, L.] An aromatic plant, of 

VlifitfdOBA 

TuVM-|F.Li^CBOVB,* (thYm-^li^ahps) a. (Bet) Relating to 
or like thyme. P. 0^ 

TuilM-l-v^££U'NY,* (thlm-^A-tiik'n^) n. (Med.) The art 
of employing pernunes in medicine. Dunghton. 
ItTHY'MV, 0 . Abounding with thyme. Akenatde, 

ThJ'ejs,* n. (Ent.) A genus of butterflies. Brande. 

TH?'RolD,*a. r0vp£<){.] (Anat.) Applied to a cartilage placed 
perpendIcularV to the cricoid cartilage of the larynx, of 
wJiich It forms the upper and anterior part It is some- 
tiiubS called Adam^e ^U. Brande. [glison. 

Tuv-bq-Io'^-al,* a. Relating to the thyroid gland. Dun- 
TuVkse,^ n. (Bot.) A species of inflorescence; a compact 
panicle, as in the lilac and horse-chestnut Loudon. 
TiiyE^adlo,* a. (Ret) Resembling a tiiyrse or thyrsus. Lou- 
don. 

TAi'R'sFSf* n. [L.] The spear or sceptre of Bacchus; a 
staff entwined with ivy carried by a Bacchanal. — (Rot) 
A form of inflorescence. Brande. See Thvrsb. 
THts-4L-N0'BAN,*«i, (JEnt) An ametabolian insect Brande. 
Tuff-EkLr^ (thl-sifif ') pron. reciprocal. Thou or thee, with 
emphasis. 

TI'^e, a. Same as tiara. Pope 

n-A'tuy, ftl-a'ra, IP. J. E. K. Sm. Wh. ; tl A'rg, P. f tt-a'rg, 
' Jo.) fu [ttars, Fr. , hara, L.] A kind of high hat ; a dress 
for the head , a diadem. 

TI-Ae^A^d,* (tl-ar'gd) a. Furnished with a tiara. Millman. 

(•dnoL) The larger of thcftwo bones which 
fo«itt the second segment of the leg , a pipe. Brande, 
TIb^)-AI<,* a. Relating to the tibia, or a pipe. RogeU 
Tf-cXL’f* n. A Siamese com equal In value to about sixty 
cents. Maleom. 

Tic Douloureux,* (tlk'd6-ld-r6') [Fr.1 (Jlfrd.) Neural- 
gia 10 the face ; an acute, twitching pain in the face. Dun- 
^loon. 

fPiCE, V. a. To allure ; to entice. Beaum. FI 
tl’Ics'MBNT, a. Allurement, enticement. Huloet. 
Ti£!H'pe-ehTnb,* n. {rcixo* and A fossil species of 
rhinoceros. Brande. 

Tick, n. [contracted from ticket, a tally on which debts are 
scored.] A ticket ; score ; debt , trust ; credit. — [ti^, Pr, ; 
Uke, O.J The louse of dogs or sheep : — ttbe case or cover 
• of the feathers, dec., of a bed ; tickhii: — a kind of 
bean : — a beat or noiae made by a watch, Ac., in tick- 
ing* Bay. 

'TICK, V. m. [i. TioKEo ; pp. ticxiko, tickbd. 1 To run on 
score ; to trust ; to seine : — to make a slight noise, as a 
^ook or watch, in its vibration. 

TICK, e. a. To note or distinguish the seconds by regular vi- 
bration, aa a watch or clock. TWiet 
TfCK'f N, m. Cloth for bed-tick ; ticking. Ontkrie. 
Tick'et, n. [dUouettr, Fr.l A token of a right or debt, upon 
the delivery of which aamisalon ta granted or a claim ac- 
knowledged ; a marked card or slip of paper. 

TIck'kt, V. a. [i. TioxBTxo ; pp. TicEaTino^ TioaaTXD.] 

To distmgulab tw a ticket. Bentley. 

TIck'}K«, n. Cloth for bed4icks ; a tick* BerMey. 
TIck'lb, (tik'kl) V. a. WtOlo, L.] (<. TicEi.ai> ; jv* *io»- 
Liifo, TioEUED.] To aifoct With a prurient cenatitimi by 
M^t^cbea ; tBcauaa to laufl^Ao pleaaa by sUglit frat- 

T1ck'x*e, «. a. To feel titiRatieifl.' %s»asM 
tTIoX^X.S, a. Totfering; unfixed; thsklhilr. Obiwer. 
*1 cx'x.B-bbAiV«. fie or that which tiekla# or pleasea. 


TIcK'LKK-KtiRK,« «. A sort of Uaenatuff. Barker^ . „ 
tTicK'LB-Kfiaa, fi. Unsteadiness ; tlcklishnaM. C km u m 
TIck'LRB, n. One who tickles. Scott, 

Tick'lino, n. Act of one who tickka; tltillatlon. 
TtcK'LjsH, 0 . Sensible to tltillatlon ; easily tickled : dllA 
cult to be touched , tottering ; uncertain ; unfixed. 
TlcK'L)ai{<4*¥,* od. In a ticklish manner. Scott. 
TIox'LmH-irksa, n. The state of being Uckliah. 
Tlox'SEfiD,* n. A plant. Lee, 

TIck'tXck, h. [trictrac, Fr.] A vibrating, small noiae » 
game. Mikon, See Teiokteaoe. 

TIck^tAcx,* ad. Like the movement of a watch. Aeh, 
TId, o. Tender ; aofe ; nice. Bailey. [R.] 

TI^d AL,* 0. Relating to the tides. Lubbock. 

TId'BIt, n, A dainty ; a amall, delicate piece. 

mS'DLEH ^ *®**<*«J^y i fondle. Bailey. 

TIDE, n. Wme ; aeaaon ; while. Skak, The ahemate ebb 
and flow, or rise and fell, of the ocean or sea : — violent 
confluence: accumulated multitude; stream, course. — 
T^de-hek, a lock which unites a harbor or river with a canaL 
tide, V. a. To drive with the stream. Fettham. 
tide, V. n. [To happen ; to betide. Robert of Ofettessisr.] 
To pour a flood ; to sail with the tide. Pkdltpe. 
TIde'gAte, n. A passage for the tide into a basin. 
TiDE'Etpsa,* 0 . Having no tide. De la Beehe. 
TIde'-mIi.!.,* n. A water-mill Into operation by Hw al 
temate flow and ebb of the tide. P. Oyc, 

TiDB^'MAN, (tldz'mgn) n. f pi. TiDE^'MBiir. A enstom 
house officer who watches on board of merchant-vessela 
while customable goods remain on board. Mar. DkL 
TIdb^-TA-ble,* n. A table showing the time of high wa- 
ter at sundry places. CVaM. 

TIde'wAit-re, n. An officer who watches the landing ot 
goods at the custom-house. Sa\ft 
Tide'-WAy,* n. That part of a river, or channel, in which 
the tide ebbs and flows strongly. Falconer. 

Tj'Dj-i,y, ad. In a tidy manner; neatly ; readily. Johnoon. 
Ti'Dj-N£ss, a. State of being tidy ; neatness. Johnson. 
Ti'DiNOi;;, n. pL News ; intelligence , incidents relittod. 
TI'DV, a. [Timely ; seasonable. J\serr.] Being in good or- 
der; dressed with fitness; clean ami neat; nice. Shak. 
U'dy,* n. A piece of knit work, or a cloth, to throw over 
the back of an arm-chair or sofa : — a light outer covering 
for a child; a pinafore. HolUnoay, 

TiE,(tI) V. a. [i. TIED , pp. Tviifo, TIED.) To bind , to fasten 
witn a knot ; to knit , to complicati' ; to hold , to fasten ; 
to binder , to obstruct, to oblige , to constrain , to restrain ; 
to confine. 

TIe, (tl) n. Knot ; festening , bond , obligation ; knot of 
hair ; a bar so placed as to resist a drawing force the 
state produced by an equal number of votes on two oppo- 
site sides ; even balance ; want of decision. 

Ti£r, (tor) n. [tiers, tievre, old Fr. ; tuyer, D.] A row ; a 
rank ; a series of things. [Tike. 

TI'i^r,* a. One that ties : — a child’s apron ; tidy. A^ Bee 
IITierce, (ters or tors) [tors, P J. E. Ja. K. Sm. { tors, S. 
fF.F.Jn. [Uers, tteraer, Fr.] A vessel holding the third 
part of a ^pe ; 42 gallons. — (Mus.) A third, or interval 
of a third — (Ber.) A field divided into three areas. 
IjTlfR'CKL,'*' or TiSe'c^l,* n. The male hawk or gos- 
hawk, being a third less than the female : — written also 
tercel and tassel. Todd. 

||Ti£Rce'mA-jqb,* 71. A sequence of the three best cards. 
Hoyle. 

IJTifiB'cRT, 71. [tiers, Fr.] A triplet ; three lines. 
T/ERS-MtrAT,* (t5rz’a-tl') ti. [Fr.] The third estate or 
order ; the commonalty, in distinction from the nobility 
and clergy. Ency. 

Tlrr, n Liquor ; drink. PhiUwe, [Low.] Blight anger ; a 
pet ; a miff. JferAy. [Local, England.] 

TiFF,e. n. To be in a pet , to quarrel, “ • - 


TlFF,e. n. To be in a pet , to quarrel. Baaey. [Low and rare.] 
TIff, V. a. [tt^Ter, old Fr.jTo dress ; to deeV. Search, 
TIf'fa-NVi «. old Fr.] Gauzy or very thin ailk. 

TKf'fin,* «. A slight repast ; a luncheon. Smart 
Tie, n. A play in which children try to touch each other 
last : — in the United States called eajr. See Tao. 

TtfiB, (toj) n, [Pr.] (Arch.) The shaft of a column from the 
astral to the capital. Bailey. 

TI'eXB, n. [hgre, Fr . ; tijms, L.] A veiy fierce beast of 
prey, of the genus f^ut the size of the lion. 
Ti'a^R-cXT,* R. A quadruped ; the ocelot or catamount 
Qoldsmtth. 


TI'eXB, n. [ttgre, Fr . ; tigris, L.] A veiy fierce beast of 
prey, of the genus f^ut the size of the lion. 
Ti'a^it-cXT,* n. A quadruped ; the ocelot or catamount 
Qoldsmtth. 

Tl'*?B-FOOT,*(-fat)ii, A plant Smart 
T!^AKE>FOOT-g:D,* (-ftit-^) a. Swift aa a tiger. Shak. 


To distinguish tw a ticket Bentley. T!^AKE>FOOT-g:D,* (-ftit-^) a. Swift aa a tiger. Shah. 

Tlcx'iwn, n. Cloth for bed4icks ; a tick. BerMsy. Ti'»RE-8HfiLL,» n. The red voluU, with large, white 

TIck'lb, (tik'kl) V. a. ftiltile, h.] [I. Ticatan ; jqi. viob- apota. Smart 
Lino, TioELSD.] To ilfect With a prurient cenaatimi by TIeHT, (ttt) a. Tense ; feat ; tenacloui ; cloae ; not toofie ; 
•tigbt looebaa ; t# cause to laugh>4o pleace by slllbt fntt- not leaky. [^Katber neat ; anug. Gay. Handy ; adroit fiAak.] 
ifleationa. / t^OHT, (tit) The old prk, of Tie. Spenter. 

TlcK'tE, «. a. To fed tititlaBofl.'%Masia TlciiiT,* v. a. To make tight ; to tighten. Ash, 

tTIoX^tS, a. Tottering; unfixed; tickliiihf. Obnesr. TiRHT'Eif, ». a. ft TioHTaaaD; yp. rioMramfro, 

TIcx'tE-BEAiir^^n. fie or thsk which tteklaa or pleasea. riouranmo.] To make light; to draw together t — to 
Shah. straiten. 
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TtouT'i^R, (m'9r) «. He that wblolk tightent t a tac(» or 
flhhoii. 

TIout'lv, (tlt'l?) atL In a tight manner : cloeely. 

ftn^E^a) fu Btate (*f being tight. 

TIghts,* (ilta) lupU A clone garment ; pantaloon* which 
fit ctoee. ^ Aw. [Low.}, 
ll'GBgsa) N. The female the tiger. Jidduon. 

^'«R(]!rE,e 0 . Like a tiger ; ferocious ; tigrish. Maunder, 
TI^GR)9H| a. Besembling a tiger ; fierce. Sidney, 

Tike. a. [ei4e, 8we4. j teke^ D. j t$gu«t Pr.l A dog j a cur. 
SAak, A clown J a vulgar person. N. Cary, [A tick or 
louse of sheep. 

TIL'bUbgu,* (tirblirg) a. Same as tilbury, Ed. Eney. 
TlL'BV-ay,* n. A two-wheeled pleasure-carriage j a sort 
of chaise. Mama, 

riLE, a. A broad, thin brick, or artificial stone, used for 
covering buildings, or for paving. 
riLB, V, a, [u tilid; pp. tiliito, tilid.1 To cover with 
tiles J to cover as with tiles. 

nLB'KlLNt* (tll'kll) a. A kiln in which tiles are made. 
I'iL'gR, a. One who covers houses with tiles. 
riL'iNG, a. Act of covering with tiles j tiles collectively ; 
roof covered with tiles. 

riLii, n, A money-box or drawer; a tiller. Stoi/t Coarse, 
obdurate land. Loudon. 

Tiuhyprep. 'J'o the time of ; until. [To. Bp. Fisher.] 

TltiL, wnj. or ad. To the time when , to the time that ; to 
the degree that. — T\U noxe, to the present time. •— 7Ui 
thent till that time. 

till, V. a. [t. TI 1 .LBD ; pp. TiLLivo, TiLLSD.] To tum up 
the earth with the plo^n , to plough , to cultivate : — >to 
prepare ; to procure. fF. Brtnene, 

Till'^-BLE, o. That may be tilled or ploughed ; arable. 
TILl'^i^e, a. Act of tilling; state of being tilled: — land 
that is tilled ; culture ; cultivation. 

Till'^r, a. One who tills ; a husliandman ; a cultivator: 

— a young growing tree j a stem or branch of wheat. Ma~ 
jton, A money-box or till. J>ryden. — (JV'aut) The bar or 
piece of timber ^ which a rudder is moved. 

Til'LER,* V. a. To send forth stems from the roots, as a 
culinifbrouB fdant. Loudon. 

Til'ler-Ing,* n. Act of putting forth shoots. Loudon. 
7’Ii/l^r-R6pe,'<' n, (Abut.) A rope which connects the 
tiller with the wheel. Mar. DieL 
tTfL'LV-FXL-LYt ( inteH. An exclamation of contempt , 
tTrL'LV-vAL-LgY, I pooh! ShaJe. 
tTfL'MAN, a. One who tills ; a tiller. Tasser. 

TlL'MVB,* n. [WXXo}.] (Med.) The picking of the bed- 
clothes, a symptom of the fatal termination in some dis- 
orders, floccitation. Brands. 

TIlt, a. A tent ; canvas raised over the head ; the cover 
of a boaL Sandys. A military game in which the combat- 
ants run against each other with lances on horseback , a 
thrust Addison. Inclination forward , as, a vessel is a- ' 
tiff, when it is so inclined, that the liquor may run out 
TIlt, V. a. [l tiltbo ; pp. tiltiro, tiltxd.] To cover, as 
a tilt of a boot: — to rame and point, as a weapon in tilts : 

— to set in a sloping posture, as a barrel ; to turn up ao 
that Uie contents may run out, as a vessel. 

TIlt. «. n. To run in tilts or tournaments ; to fight with 
rapiers; to rush or strike, as in combat : — to fall on one 
side, or in a sloping posture. 

TIlt'-B5at,* a. A ^t with a tilt covering. Smart 
TlLT^Ei^ *«• One who tilts ; one who fights. Shah. 
tilth, n. The condition of land after ploughing ; culture; 
tillage , that which is tilled : the depth of soil turned up 
tiy the plough or spade. ShaL 

TlLT'-HAM-MgR,* n. A large hammer, lifted by machine- 
ry, used in forging iron or steel , trip-hammer. Franets. 
TIlt'-YXrd,* n. A place for tilling ; a hippodrome. 
Blount 

TIm'B^R, «. Wood fit for building ; the main trunk of a tree ; 
the main beams of a fabric ; a nb, or upright piece of 
wood in a ship's ftame : — materials for any use. Bacon. 
TIm'bi^R, V. a. [t. TiMBKaxD ; vp. timbkhing, timbcred.] 
To ftimisb with beams or limber, to support. Sylvester. 

V, n. To light on a tree V Estrange, 

Tjm^brred, (tlm^rd) a. Furnished with timber; built; 
formed ; contrived. Stak, 

Tim'b^R-H&ab,* r. The top end of a timber in ships ; 

called also keoethead. Mar. Diet 
TlH'ByiR-LtNO,* n. A small tree. HoWnoay. 
Ti.’vi'Bi^R-MttRXHXNT,*^ n. One who deals in timber. Ash. 
Tim'BER-S 6<*^, n. A worm in wood. Bacon. 
Tim'B^r^TbAdb,* n. Traffic or trade in timber. Ask, 
T 1 m'B 1 PR~Tr££,* n. A tree for timber. London, 
TiM'B¥R-WORK,* (-wilrk) tu Work formed of timber. 
mUiama, ^ _ 


TIM'BRB,* (tim'bar) or TlM'B^a,* n, (Her,) The crest 
which, in any achievement, stands on the top of the hel- 
meL 

TIm'brvl, n A kind of musical instrameiit with bells 
round the rim, ^ayed by pulsation. 


TlM^RtpLLBD, (4>r^d)^s. Sung to the timbrel. Afittsid 
TfBf-BV-EtNB^ n. Sea Tambouiirx. 
time, n, [ttm, tMia, Sax. ; (tma, Ic^ ; (ysL Erse ; timme, 
Swed.] A limited ^rtion of duration; a dfegree of duni 
tion^ markt'd by periods er moasures, chiefly formed by 
motions of the heavenly bodies, as a year, a month, and 
a day ; space of time ; interval ; lifo, considered as em- 
ployed, or destined to emptoyment ; season ; proper tun > ; 
continuance ; age ; era ; epoch ; period ; flats ; opportu- 
nity; early time, proper time; particular time; state of 
things during a time ; hour of childhiith : — repetition of 
any thing, or mention with refwencstorefwtition ; as, ** ten 
I times." — (Music) That afibetton of sound by which short- 
ness or length is denominated, as regards its continuity 
on the same degree of tune. — Appar^ time Is the time 
deduced from observations of the sun, and is the same 
as that shown by a properly-adjusted sun-dial. U is 
also called solar time and true time. Mean time is tlie 
I time shown by a well-regulated clock ; it is sometimes 
16 minutes sooner or later than that shown by the sun; 

I and it would be the same as that shown by the sun, if the 
sun were always in the equator, and his apparent diurnal 
motions in the heavens were uniform — Sidereal tune is 
the portion of a sidereal d^ whicii hiui elapsed since the 
transit of the first point of Aries. It represents, at any 
moment, the right ascension of whatever object is then 
upon the meridian. Brande. — Astronomical time qf day is 
the time past mean noon of that day, and Is reckoned 
on to 34 hours in mean time. 

time, V. a. [t. TiMxo ; pp. timirg, timxd.] To adapt to the 
time ; to bring or do at a proper time ; to regulate as to 
time : — to measure harmonically. 

TIme'-be-wAst'ed * a. Wasted by time. Shak, 
TiME'-EN-DOa'iNQ,* 0 . Lasting as time. Bowing, 
tTlME'FOL, a. Seasonable; timely; early. Ralenfh. 

I TlME'-HdN-pRED,* (-6n-Mrd) a. Long held in honor. Afo- 
son. Honored with age. SAok. 

I Time'K££P-£r, n. He or that which keeps time ; a tline- 
j j)iece ; a watch or cluck that keeps time. Cook. 

> Time'less, a. Unseasonable ; untimely ; immature; done 
I before the time. Shak. Endless, young, [a.] 
TIme'l^ss-lv, ad. Unseasonably. AftOon. [aj 
TiME'Li-Nfies, n. The state of being timely, ftott. 
Timb'ly, 0 . Seasonable; sufficiently early. Milton. [Keep- 
ing measure, time, or tune. Spenser.] 

TImb^ly, ad. Early, soon, seasonably. ShaL 
Ti'M]^-O08,* a. Timely ; seasonable. IVm. Oray qf Magda- 
len CollegBi Oi/ord. 

TI'M£-0C8-Ly,» orf. In due time. Sir fV. Scott. [R.] 
TIme'pi£ce, n. A clock or a watch ; a timekeeper. Bond. 
TiME'PL£A9-9R, n. A timeserver. Shak. 

TlME'BgRV-ER, n. One who meanly complies with the 
times, or suits his opinions and actions to the times. 
TiME's£RV-iNO, n. Mean compliance with the tunes, with 
the prevailing opinions, or with present power. 
TiME'-wdRif,* a. Worn by long use. SmxtL 
TIm'id, a. [dsuds, Fr. ; tmidusy L.1 Fearftil ; timorous; 

wanting coarxfe ; easily ftightened ; aftaid , cowardly. 
T|-MlD')-TYf n, [tmufitd, Pr. ; UmtdUaOy L.J (Mallty of be- 
ing timid ; want of courage ; fear ; fiWfUlness. 
fTfM'f-DOOs • 0 . Timid; fearful Hudtbras. 

TIm^IST, n. One who keeps musical time: — a timeserver. 
Ti-m6c'ra-CY,* n. [ripoKparia,] (Politico) A form of gov- 
ernment, in which a certain amount of property is requi- 
site as a qualification for office, or one which is a kind of 
mean between an aristocracy and an oligarchy. Brands. 
TfM-Q-NifiR',* n. (Maut) The helmsman. Mar. Diet 
TIm^q-roDb, a. [tmoTf L.} Fearftil; full of fear and scru- 
ple , timid ; easily ftightened. Prior, 

TlM'p-ROfis-LV, ad. Fearftilly ; with much fear. Loeks, 
TiM'p-RoDs-Nftsa, n. Fearfulness. Burton, 
TiM'pR-sdME,* a. Timid ; timorous. Jatiieaon, Jennings, 
[Used in Scotland ; provincial in England, and colloquial 
in the United States.] 

TIm'P-thy-GrXss,* n. A valuable kind of grass, cultivat- 
ed for fodder. — It is called in England eaPs-taU-grasst 
and ill some parts of the United States herds-grass or 
hurds-grass. Farm. Eney. 

tTl'MOVS, a. Early ; timely ; seasonable : timeous. Saeon. 
TlM'-WHi8-Rigy,* n, A low, heavy chaise. Sir W, Scott 
See Wmiskxt. 

tin, n. A useftil metal, of whitish color, and very mallea- 
ble ; a piece of tin ; a thin plate of iron covered with tin. 
TIN, V. a. ri. TiNNxo ; pp. tiwwiwo, Timrxo.J To cover 
with tin. Boyle, 

TtN'o^t-f (ting'kal) n. The commercial name of rough or 
crude borax, os imported from India ; borate of soda. 
TlN->CXN'|a-TiiPR,* a. A canister made of tin. AsL 
tTiNCT, (tingk) V. a. [tfoctus, L. , tstat, Fr.] To Haini tv 
dye , to imbue. Bacon, 

tTlNOT, (tlngkt)jf. Colored; stained. Spenser, 

♦TInct. (tingkt) n. Color : stain ; spot. ShaL 
T;nc-to'r)-X1«»* a- Relating to tlneture ; coloring. Dre, 
TfNCT'ViiE» (tingkt'yvr) «. [teinfurs, Pr. ; tutetartf, L.] A 
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lim or rtiftdo * ootor or tr»fU tuoeroddwl Iff oomotiaiig; |) TjF'WJl,<t||/|4)o. Toot.] £i viipimom 
0 oright tftste or roHsh } extract of the finer fiarto.->(ir«r.} I ruiNO, Tirruuk.] To drink to oxcoM } to WniU ttli 


A notni j a eolor : Air. 

TlnCf'V*** (ttWt'yvO «• [*• TIItOTOMO J JIf. TtWCT- 

URiifO, TitroTtnuBD.] To iiolHie or impregnate with eome 
oolor or taste to tinge , to imbue, 
rTiND, 0 . a. To kindle ; to set on fire. Bp, Sanderson, 
TfN'DgL,* a. A native officer employed in India. OrtM, 
TlN'Dga, n. Something very innaii^able, used to catch 
fire, or to kindle drum a spark. 

Tin'd^r-BAx, n, A box for holding tinder, ffudibraa. 
TiN'ofR-blKE, a. Like tinder ; innaromable. Shak. 

TiN£. n. The tooth of a harrow : — the ^ike of a fork ; a 
prong. Mortmer, [tTrouble ; distress, leaser.] 

Tine, v. a, [fTo kindle, j^saaer.} To shut j to fence, or 
incJoae. Br^eU, [Local, Eng.J 
fTlNS, «. a. To rage ; to smart. Renter, 

n, fL.] (Med,) The scald-head. Brando, 
TIned,* (find) a Having a tine or tines. IfoUand, 
iTiNE'MAN, or Tien^m^n, a. (Lato) A petty officer in the 
forest, WM had the nocturnal care of venison, Icc. 
CowoL 

TfN^FblL,* a. Tin reduced to a thin leaf. Cre, 

Tinu, V. n. To sound as a bell ; to tinkle. Cotgrave, [R.] 
TIno, a. A sharp sound, as of a beU. Shenoaod, 

Ting,'* a. The room in a Chinese temple containing the 
idol. Ed, Enqf 

TKn^e, (tlnj) «. 0 . [tfs/s, L.] [t. TiNoxn , jn. tinoino, 
TiNoxD.] To imiwegnate or imbue with a color or taste } 
to tincture , to dye. 

TIni^e,* a. A eolor } a stain j a tint HUL 

I’Hn^nt, e. [tinfontf L.] Having the power to tinge. 

TIn'-alLm, a. £<»» and gUut.] A name of Idomutk, Vre, 
TlN^GLE, (tlng^l) e. a. [ttMfolen, D.] [i. ti nolsd , |>p. 
tinolino, TfNot.so.] To feel sensible of a sound ; to have 
a tingling, as in the ears j to have a sharp, vibrato^, thrill- 
ing sensation. 

tingling, (tlng'gling) a. A kind of pain or pleasure 
with a sensation of motion ; a noise in the ears. 

TInx, (tlngk) V, a. [tiasti^L. ; Undan. Welsh.] [i. tinsxd ; 
pp, TiNKiNo, TiNsao.] To o^e a sharp, shrill noise ; to 
tinkle. 

TlNX'gil|* e. e. A a. [i. TiifKxaxD ; pp, TtiraxaiNo, Tisra- 
xsBo.] To mend old vessels of brass, Ac. Jlok, 

TTnk'i^r, (tlngk^^r) a. One who links : ->a mender of old 
brass or metal ware. Shak, 

T^nk'^r-Yng,* a. Employment or work of a tinker. ML 
TlN'Ki^R-LY, a. Like a tinker. HtekermfnU, [r.1 
Tin'kle, (tlngk'kl) v, a. ftmeuta, Welsh.] [u TnraLso ; 
pp. TinsLiNo, TiNSLao.] To make a aharp, quick noiae ; 
to clink ; to ting ; to tink ; to tingle. 

TfR^KLE, (tlngk'kl) V. a. To cause to clink. Ray, 

TTn'kle, (tlngk'kl) a. Clink ; a quick, sharp noise. 
TInk'lino, (tingk'ling) a. A quick noise ; a tinkle. 
Tltt^MLhKf n,f pL TINMEN. A manufacturer of tin, oroflroB 
tinned over i a dealer in tin. Prwr. 

T)N'NgR,a. One who works in tin or tin mines ; a tinman. 
a^fi9'Nj-fiNT, a. Emitting a clear sound. TVdd. [b.] 
TIn^nIno,* a The act of covering with tin. Fronds, 
TIn'ny, a. Abounding with tin ; sounding like tin. i>royhm. 
fTlN'p^N-NYy a. A duty anciently paid to the tithing-men. 
Batiey, 

TIn'-plXte,* n, A thin sheet of iron covered on both 
sides with tin : — > an ahoy of iron and tin, formed into 
plates, called tn>flats or tokits-iron. Vro, 

TlN'agL, a. UHnesuSf Fr.] A kind of shining cloth : — a very 
thin metanic plate, showy and flittering, but of little 
value a shming trifie : any thing attowy and of little 


rlittering, but of little 
value a shming trifie } any thing attowy and of little 
value. 

TlN'sgL, a. Specious; showy; plausible; superficial. 

TtN^ssz., «. a, [ipTiNsaixBO ; n, tinsbixino, tinsbllbb.] 
To decorate, as with thisel. Pops, 

TTN^srdNE,'*' a. MRs.) An oxide of tin. STtrwtn, 

Tint, a. [teiatc, Fr. ; ttatey iLj A dye ; a tinge ; a color. 

tint, u. «. [f. Tinno ; pp» TiirriRO, tintbo.J To tinge ; to 
color. Ssioard, 

fTlN-T^-MXB', a. fthiteiMrrs, old Fr,] A confhsed noise ; 
hideous outcry. Jtpaon, 

TiN-T|N-NXE^y-Lg-EYy* o* [ffathmoXafttm, L.] Relating to a 
bell sounding. Option, 

TIn'worm, (-wttrm) a. An Insect. 

Ti'wy, [tl'n?, S, W, R, J, E, F,Jd, K. Sjn, t tXn'np, Wh,] 
a, [hat, tisd, Han.] Little ; smalt ; pony. ShtJc, A bur- 
lesque word. 

TIP, a. [t^. tipksn^ D,] Top; end; point; extremity 
one part m the ;day at ninepins ; a throw. 


iLj A dye ; a tinge ; a color. 
riirriRO, tintbo.J To tinge ; to 


Tip, o. a, [i Tirrso ; pp, tippi no, TfppBO*fTo top; to end ; prince of the land, anciently aet Xpart, in Engtand and 

to cover on the end kr- h> give. Drydsm, To mke lightly ; other Christian countries, for Che support of the minlftiy 

to tap. Bieiyi— To up nsr^ to tom over; to eapsixe. Deck- or charoh : ^thf tenth port of any thing ; n smaiyiait. 
eas.— 7h tip ay, to raise up one end, aa of a earl, so that TIthb, v. o. [t. tiTMao ; pp, titmino, tithbo.} To tax ; 
the contents may past out. HoUowmy. to levy a tithe of. 

TIP. V. a. With qf, to All off ; to die. [Vulgar.] TIwhe, o. a. To pay tichos. TVessr.^ 

a. Fur or something else worn ahoot the aeek. TlTHx'-'rmfifi, «. Exempt firom the payment of tithes. 
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the cup. dhole. 

Tfp'PLE. V. a. To drink In hixary or oxeoss. CT s ee sI sad . 

To maxo hay in a certain manner. Lsudssu 
TIp'plb, (tXp^) a. Drink ; liqoor. VEstrapgd* 

TIp'plbd, (U^pUt) 0 . Tipm ; drunk. Dryden. 

TTp^px.gE, a. One who tipples ; a drunkard. 

TTp'pl|N»,v a. The act of drinking to excess. Bsh, [ft 
Tlp'PLlNO-HlSOaB, a. A public drinking-house. Rsaaia. A 
TIp'8|-i.V»* fld. In a tipsy manner. F, Bntlsr, 

TIp'stIpv, a. An officer with a staff tipped with metal $ a 
constable t — the staff so tipped. Bacon, 

TlP's^ 0 . Dmnk ; Aiddted ; Intoxicated. Skak, 

TIp^TOB, a. The end of the toe ; utmost height 
T1 p^-t5p, a. The summit ; the utmost degree. Grn, 
Tlp^-Tdp,* a. The highest j being on the top. Sbr O, Sksd, 
Tjp^pO'la,* or Tj-Ptf'tA,* a. [L.] (Eat) A loag4eggod 
Insect Rogd, 

Tj-rXdb',* [tp-iud^. Sm, t tp-rild^ Jt ITA] a. [Fr.] A 
strain ; a strain or involve or oensurs ; violent decla* 
roolion. Qu, ttso 

Tire, a. Furniture; apparatus: —the tron band or hoop 
of a wheel. [A row. Balsigh, A head-dress. See Tixba.] 
. Attire ; a child’s apron. See Tiaa. 

TIrb, V. 0 . [u TiBBo; pp, TiaiNo, Tiaao.] To Atigne ; to 
make weary ; to harass ; to Jade ; to wear out with labor 
or tediousness. [To attire. 9 ffiays lx.] 

TIrb, V. n. To become weary or Atigued. dkeit 
^RB, o. a. To feed or my upon. Oowor, 

TiRBi)> (tXrd) p. a, Fhngt^ ; weary. 

TTRED'Ngsa, (tlrd’nps) a. State of being tired ; wawtoesR 
TIrb '-Smith,* a. One who makes iron-work for coaeheSf 
Ac. H, B, Ona. 

TIreAqme, (tlr'opm) e. Wearisome; Atiguing; tedtouB. 
TiBB'sQME-LYy* od. In B tiresome manner. Month, Bsw, 
TlRB'sOME-Nfisa. a. Uuality of beins tiresome. 
fTlRE^woM-AE, (-wCim-vn) a. A milliner. Locks. 
'nR'iNGh-HoOsB, > a. The dressing-room of a theatrs 
TjR'|NG-Rd&M, I Shak, 

TPr6,* a. [L.J pi. TIROS, A young or raw soldiei on 
his first rampalfni : — >a learner ; a beginner ; a novice. 
Atnsworth, See Ttbo. 

Tf-RQ-cfi^f-tM* a. [L.] The first service of a aoldier; 
the rudiments of any art ; novitiate. Ainsworth, Thq title 
of a poem by Co'v^r, giving a review of putdio scboole. 
Ti-R6'Nf-AN,* 0 . Relating to Tiro, a Aeedman and Avot- 
ite of Cicero, and applied to notes, which wore the ahoil* 
band of the ancient tUimans. Bnmds, 

T1r'ra~lYr'RA>* ^ 1'h* noA of the lark. ShaL 
fTlB'Brr,* a. An alarm ; terror. Shak, 

Tir'wIT, a. A bird. Atnsworth. 

’Tls. Jtis' — often so contracted in poetry. Shak, 

TIs'ic, n. [corrupted Aom phthiaie,] Consamption. JohmaoL 
See ruTHieio. 

TIg'j-CAL, 0 . Consumptive. Johnson. See PHTHieioau 
Tlp')cx-Vf* ConsumjfRive ; phthisical. Scott. 

Tls'Bi,* a. The first month of the Hebrew civ)I year, and 
the seventh of the ecclesiastical year, being a pii|t of 
September and of October. Brands, 

Ttas'VR, (tlsh'shp) a. [Ussn, Fr.] Cloth Interwoven with 
gold or silver, or figured cedors ; texture ; a cmuieeted 
seriea — (Hot. A wdiMt.) A thin, membranous organisa- 
tion of pnrt^ consisting of a variety of forms closely 
compacted. Brands. 

Tlas' VE, (tlsb^sbp) v. a. [i. tissoxd ; pp. tiiiuino, tusobb.] 
To interweave ; to variegate. Bacon, 

Tlx, a. [tit. Teut., Uuts.] Any thing small a small horse. 
7\tassr, A woman. In contempt. Hartoa.— A UtmousSf or 
tonUit, a bird. — Tttjbr tat, exact retaliation ; a Air equiv* 
ident. Jaamsson, 

TI'TAN,*a. (JUbfA.) A Abnkms being. (CIsni.} A calcars* 
ous earth ; a metal. Brands, 

T|-TX'N]i-AN,* a. Earth-born; relating to a Tjkimt— ra- 
latlng to titanium. Uro, 

Tt-TX5'|0,* 0 . Relating to titanium. Brands, 
Ti-TAN-lv’gR-oDs,* s. Producing titanium. Dana, 
T1'tan-1tb,* a. (Jlfin.) A native oxide of tiuniqiti. Brando 
TI-T4N-1t^}c,* a. Relating to titanium. Brands, 
Ti-tX'nj-Cm,* a. (Ckemn k, Min,) A rare and extremely 
hard metal, discovered by Oregor In nienachantte, a min- 
eral found in Cornwall, Enpand.— It is of a copper 
color, and brittle. Brands, 

TIt^bIt, n, A nice bit; tidbit. ArhUknat, Bee TiosiT. 
TIth^A-ble, a. That may be titked ; subject to the pay- 
ment of tithes. Swift* 

TIthe, (mh) a. A tenth part: — the tenth part of the 
produce of the land, anciently set Xpart, in Engtand nnd 
other Christian countries, for Che support of the minictry 
or charoh : ^thf tentli part of any thing ; n smaiyiait. 
TIthb, v. o. [t. titubd ; pp, tnmeno, titubo.} To tax ; 
to levy a tithe of. 


payment of tithes. 




TOA 


n, Chw Wlio toX^MU tHIiM. Jt^ 
Tftni'lA, «. OtM wlio tithM, or ^hm tiUicto. 

TlWi^^0, M. {A Hthe. T^urwv] Formerly, a dietriot of tor- 
fttorlal divialon of a, hundred, in Engumd, compriiinf 
ton famtiiei or ton ftoebom men. 

TiTU'|N»*xXN, a. tho head oAeorof a tftbing; a pett]^ 
peaoo^cer; an tinder eonttaUo. %efifer. — 
land) A pariah udicer appointed to preaerve order at pub- 
lic worebip, and enforce Uie imiper observance of the 
Satrfuth. LttlM Afa4rMe4icjrej(hr. 

TIth'v-mXl, m. { ritty am /fw , L,] A plant j the mUk-thiatle. 
8lun^WO0d* 

TIt'|L-lXte, e. a. [tiedlo, L.] [i. titillatbo j pp. TtTiii- 

LATIRO, T1TIU.4TBU.J TO Uckle. PopC, 

TlT-|L-Li'Tl0«, a. [Fr. { titiUatuf, L.J Act of titillatlnf or 
tickling ; the state of behif tickled : alight pleasure. 
TiT'iL-L^TiV*,* a. Tending to titUlate or tickle. Chester^ 
jMd» fn.] 

TiT'LXax, lu A species of fine singing lark. JFgUon, 
TI'TLI, (tl'U) a. [tital, Sax.; fitois, It; titidus, L.] An 
inscription over, or at the beginning of, something, serving 
as a name; a general head comprising particulars; a 
name ; an appellation ; specially, an appellation of hon- 
or : —the first page of a book : — a claun of right, or ground 
of such claim. 

tittle, (tl'tl) ». a. [1. T1TUIO : pp. Ttvuno, TITLKD.J To 
entitle ; to name ; to call. Mtttotu 
Ti'TLED,* (tt'tid) 0. Having a title of honor Ed. Rev. 
TI'tle^L£ae,« fu Title-page. Shdt. 

Ti'tle-i.£s 8 , o. Wanting a name or appellation. Chtmcer. 
Ti'tle-pa^e, a. The page containing the title of a book. 
TiT^(.}ll(»,e a. A bird, called the steas-cAot. Crabb. 
TIt^moOse, a. t pL TITMICE. One of a family of perch- 
ing birds ; a small bird, called also tomtit and tit. 
TTT^gR, 0. a. [i. TiTTcaBD : pp. TiTTsatao, tittbeko.] 
To laugh with restraint, to laugh without much noise; 
to giggle. Pope, 

TlT'TijiR,* e. a. To ride on each end of a balanced plank 
or timber : — a common sport among children. Forbp, 
TtT'TgE, a. A restrained laugh. Revile, 

TlT'T£R-lNa,* a. Suppressed laughter ; a giggling. 
Tit'TJ.e, a. A small p^icle ; a point ; a dot ; jot ; lota. 
TIt'TLE-tAt-TI-e, a. [formed from tattle by reduplica- 
tiun.J Idle talk; prattle, empty gabble. Pope. [An idle 
talker. TatUr.] 

Tit'tle-TXt-TLS, «. a. To prate idly. ShaL 
TtT'TLB-TXT-TL|N«, a. The act of prating idly. Sidney 

E T'y-BXTB, V. a. (^taAo, L.] To stumble. Cockeram, 
T-V-BA'TtON, a. The act of stumbling. Bailey. 

(tlt'yv4gr) a. [UtuUure, Fr., from tthUua, L.] 
Existing only in name or title ; nominal ; having or con- 
ferring only the title ; tltulaiy ; as, a titahir bishop, 
TTt-V-lXr'I-TV, a. The state of being titular. Brovne. 
TfT'v-LXR-LV* sd. Nominally ; by title only. MouiUajru. 
TIT^V-L^-RV, a. Relating to a title ; consisting in a title ; 
titular. Bacon. 

TIt'v-lx-bY> R- One who has a title or right, jtyliffis. 
T(t^-War-BL£R,*^ a. A species of titmouse. Swatnson. 
TIV'V,4Mt With speed ; tantivy : — a word expressing speed, 
fhmi tantivy^ the note of a hunting-horn. Dryden. 

T6, er Tp, [t6, Rr.E.Ja.K. 8m. ,* Ifi, S. i ta^r td, F. F.] prep. 
Noting motion towards ; opposed Uifrom ; indicating sad, 
ei^^eet, aUantian { In the direction of ; in accordance with ; 
as U regards : as far as 

T5, or Tp, ad. A particle employed as the usual sim or prefix 
of the Infinitive mood of the verb; and it mlg^t, in such 
use, be deemed a syllable of the verb. It is used merely 
as a sign of the infinitive, without bavins any distinct or 
separate meaning; as, ** He loves to read.’’ Some Verbs 
admit the infinitive mood after them, without the sign 
to f as, butf dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, eeef me, ** He 
keare me read,**-^ To and fro, ad. Backward and for- 
ward. — TV-doy.od. dt n. On this day: — this day.-Th- 
mffkt, ed. dt M. On this night: — this night. — 7h-M#iTei0, 
db N. On the morrow : — the morrow. 

Toad, (thd) n. A paddock ; an animal resembling a fong, 
but lees salve. — The leaps ; the load crawls. —The 
toad has been enroneonsly accounted venomous. 
TdAD'fiAT-£X, (tdd’dt-pr) a. A vul|[ar term for a fawning 
parasite ; a servile s3rcopbant. Sir C, H. Wdiutme. 
Toad'fIsh, b. A kind of sea-fish. 

TPad'flXx, b. a plant, of several varieties. 

T5AD^tsii, (md^jslt) a. lake a toad ; venomous. Stafford, 
TdAD'L^T,'^ B. A little toad'. CoUaidge, 

TPao'sFIt,* b. A fttnhy exeretion on plants. WarbarUm. 
T0ad’-sf6t-tbd,* a. Spotted like a toad. Skak. 
TdAP'S'E^KB, (tdd^sdSn) B. (AKsu) A Species of igneous or 
basaltic scone ; a specleBor trap or amygdaloid. 
T6Al>^STiyPl«« B. A vegetable prodnalon ; a mushroom. 
TdkD’Xt* n- A base sycophant , a flatterer ; toadeatert— a 
rmitic woman, In contempt. Sir W, Seott. [Vulgar.] 
TdAJ>'Y-I$M,^ B. Mean sycophancy. Qu. Jlse. [Vultar.] 

1'5A8T, ^ tostoiB, L) [t. 

voAstao ; p^ voASTiits, toastbo.] To dry or beat at the 


Am ; to seordi t— to show honor to In dHttking ; to mam 
when a health Is drunk. 

TdAJT, (tSst) V. n. To give a toast or health to be drunic. 
TAast, b. Bread dried or scorched before the fire : bread 
dried and put hito tfqinor:— a eenthnent or health an- 
nounced at drinltingi— a lady whoee health le often 
drunk. 

TPast'er, (tdec’pr) b. Re or that which tonsti j an instni- 
ment for toasting bread, 

T5A8T^-MXH-Tt:R,* B. One who gtvea toasts at an enter- 
tainment. Chldenuth. 

Tp>bXc'c 5, a. [tabaee, Bp.] An American plant ; the dried 
leaves of the plant, used for smoking, (mewing, and for 
making snulT. The name is supposeiT to be derived fhim 
Tabaeo.n province of Yucatan, where it was lira fbund 
by the Spaniards. 

Tp-BXc'cp-B6x,‘*' B. A box for holding tobacco. Bddieen, 
lTp-BXc'cp-NlN&, a. Smoking tobacco. Bp, Hall 
Tp-BXc’cp-NltaT, B. A manufkaurer and vender of to- 
bacco. 

Tp-bXo'cp-P!pe,* b. a pipe for smoking tobacco. JodrelL 
Tq-bXc^cq-P50ch,*b. a pouch for holding tobacco. Chid- 
emUh, 

To-bXo'c<M9t6p-bbr,* b. An instrument used for stuflT- 
Ing tobabco into a pipe. Parr, fi&iev. 

Tobins,* b. A stout, twilled eilk, used for dresses. Ir. 
Tdc’8|N, n. [toeetn, Fr.] A public alarm-bell. 

TdD, B. [totte, Ger. 4^ Swed.j [A bush ; a thick sbiiih. Sjpen- 
ssr.l A certain weight of wool ; two stone, or 96 tbs. av- 
oirilupois. Shak, A fox. B. Joneon, 

TdD, V. n. To weigh ; to produce a tod. AUk. 

Tq-dXy’,* ad. On this day. — n. This day. Shak. 
TdD’DLE, V. B. To Walk feebly, as a child or old man ; to 
tottle. Pegge. 

TdD^DV, B. A species of palm-tree In the East Indies ; the 
juice or Ihjuor extracts from the tree: — a mixture of 
spirit and water sweetened ; grog. 

To-Dd', B. Bustle ; stir ; hurry ; ado. Todd. [OolloquiaL] 
Td^DV,* B. A bird, of the pie kind. Smart. 

T5e, rth) B. One of the fingers, or divided extremities, of 
the foot ; the extremity or fore part of the foot. 
fTp-FdRE', ad. Before. Shak. 
fT^FdRB^, prep. Before. Spectator, 
fTdPT, B. A grove of trees. Smart. [A kind of shed. Lo- 
cal, Eng. Todd.] — (Zoio) A place where a house or mes- 
suage has stood. CoweL 
Td'FVS, B, See Tophus. 

T6'&4.,* n, [L.] The outer garment of the Romans, worn 
by iRsn > — the charaaeristic garment of the Romans, as 


paUniM was of the Greeks. ffamiUon. 

To’ex-rgD, a. [eogattu, U] Wearing a toga or gown, 
toged. Sir M. Sandy s. [gated. Shak, 

Td’AED, 0 . [togatiu, L.J Gowned ; dressed in a gown ; to- 
Tq-oEth'^r, ad. In company , not apart ; in union ; at nr 
in the same time ; simultaneously ; without intermission , 
in concert ; in continuity. 

Tdo^AEL,* (tSg'gl) n. (AbBt.) A sort of wooden pin, ta- 
pering towards Mh ends : — a kind of button. Crabb. 
Too'«gR-V,*a. Trumpery ; clothes. Qa. Rev. [Vulgar.] 
TdlL, V. n. ti. ToiLBD ; pp. toiuno, toilxd.J To labor; to 
work ; to be industrious. 
trdlL, e. 0 . To labor ; to work at. Milton, 

TdlL, B. Labor; work; drudgery; fotigue. — [tofiss, Fr. j 
tela, L.] A net ; a snare. 

ToIl'br, n. One who toils ; a laborer. Skermevd. 
Tdl'LET, B. [totlstto, Fr.] A dressing-table ; aa of dreMing. 
ToYl'fOl, 0 . Laborious; wearisome; toilsome. Smollett, 
T&1-LJ-NBTTE' B. A itiiir made oi wool, cotton, and 
silk, used for waistcoats. W. Enen, 

TolL'Lgss,* 0 . Free firom toil. Miuman. 

ToIl'sqmb, (thiFsvm) a. Laborious; weary. MiUen, 
TdlL' 89 ME-Ly,* ad. In a tpHsome manner. Bp. HalL 
TI^Il’sqmb-n&ss, b. Wearisomeness ; laboriousneas. 
Toi^E,* re. [Fr.] A French fothom, equal to 6 French ftet: 

— equal to 6.^ English feet. Brande, 

Tq-kAv*, (tp-kaO B. A kind of rich and highly-prised wine, 
made st TbAcay, in Hungary. 

Td'KEN, (td’kn) B. A sign ; n mark ; a note ; an Indicatjoa | 
a symptom ; a memorial of friendship , an evidence of re- 
membrance: — a piece of money current by sutferance, 
not coined by authority. 
tTo'KEN, (»'kn) e. a. To make known. Shak. 

To’KENED, (t6'knd)a. Having marks of spots. Skak. 
T6 'ken-lE 88,* (tS'kn-lds) 0 . Without any token. Byrem, 
T&LD, t.&p. fW>m TelL Mentioned. See Till. 

T6le, V. a. [u TOLBD ; pp. toli so, toubo.] To draw ; to al- 
lure by something. MUton. See Toll, 

TQ Li'DO, n, A sword of metal tempered, or like one tem- 
pered, at Toledo, in Spain. B. Joneon, 

T6l'?e-X-BLe, «. [Fr. ; telerabilis, L.] That may be toler- 
ated, endured, or supported ; endurable ; shppoi^le ; not 
excellent ; pa^le. 

TOL'ER-A-BLE-Nftse, B. The state of bfdng toterahle. 
Tdi.'£R-X*BLV, ad. In a tolerable mamier ; passably. 
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«. [Fr. J Power of euduring^ aet of enduf' 
mg , ettourancej tidetatiou ; indulgence 

Toi^'IUMJIT, «. {totoroM, I4.J Diapoaed to tolemte} {nda(< 
lent : Airbearinf. 

Toi«'jgB-XT£, o. 0. [toiaro, L. : toidrer. Pr.] [i. TotifUTmo ; 

TOLJuuTKtG) TOLfiiulltD.j To tllow SO u QOt to bin- 
der ; to suffer , to permit ; to admit 

TdL-BB-A'Tio^v, a. Act of tolerating ; allowance given to 
that which is not approved ; impunity and safety granted 
to dissenters from the established religion nr church. 
— Toleration act, {Late) An act in the reign of William 
and Mary, of England, in fkvor of Boman Catholics and 
Dissenters. Crabf. 

T6lLj (lai) n. A duty or tax imposed on travellers or goods 
uassiiig along public roads, over bridges. See., or for enter- 
ing a market, fair, &c. , an excise ; a tax a portion of 
grain ^en by the miller to pay for grinding : — the sound 
made by tlie tolling of a belL 

Tott, ». a. ( 1 . T^cao ; j>p. Tou.iira, tollbd,] To pay toll 
or a tax, SkaA. To take toll or a tax. TWser. To sound 
as a single bell. SJuUc. 

T6ljl,v. a. To cause to sound slowly, as a bell ; to call by 
”0tlty by I^nd .-—to take toll ofj to collect. 
Akok. To allure- See ToLm.—~[(Zaw) (till) To takeaway: 
to vacate ; to annul, ^ ^ 

** ^ *****®** * **”^***® ^ 

TollU^K,* a. Toll ; payment of toll. Drayton. 

T^LL a. (Scotload) A turnpike. Jamtoeon. • 

Toll booth, a. A custom-house ; an exchange. JBp. JStalL 

A nriflnn. nBrtiMilavlu 1 ^ 


~a liquid nieasuie, Ste. See Tvn. 


A ^ ^u«huui-uuuao j an ezcaanxe« m.aaiL 

A prison, particularly the prison of Edinburgh. 

? ® tollbooth. Bp. Corbett. 
TOi^ A bridge for passing which toll is paid. 

fCVoAi. 

taken for grinding at a mill. 
Toll -DlsH, a. A vessel in which toll is taken. 

‘0**' 

TdLL -«ATE,* a, A place where toll is paid. JoAneon. 
Toll -oAth-be-£r, a. The officer who takes toll. 

"* ^ ‘*^*** ^ * toll-dish. 

T 6 ll'-h 50 se,* a. A house where toll is paid. Ball 
Toll'mXn,* a.,- pi TOLL'Mfiw. One who collects toll. 

CoWfi^To 

T^L'm^n,* a. A sort of larfge stone, with passages appar- 
ently hollowed through It. Such stones are foundln 
Coni wall and in Brittany, and are supposed to be Druid- 
ical remains : called also dolmen. BorUue. 

IDOL'S? y, (tM'xq) a. An excluinge j a tollbooth. BaOey. 

**p **0^ brownish-red balsum, extracted from the 
stem of a South- American tree. It is composed of resin, 
oil, and benzoic acid. Ure. 

** [tsiatoa, L.] Act of pacing or ambling. 

T^lC'-TrE n. A tree which yields a balsam. Crabb. 
iOM ^-HAWK,* a. An Indian weapon, formed of a stone. 

® handle, an Indian, iron hatcheL 

T9 -mA't6 ,* a. [tflia<^, Sp. ^ Fr ] pi tq-mX'tSe^ (Bot) 
A plant and its fruit, called also the lovo-cmlot — eolanum 
lyvoperneum. Hamilton. 

TdMB, (tdm) a. [towAe, tombeeu, Fr . ; tumba, low L.] A mon- 
oment enclosing the dead, or erected over a graVe , a sep- 
ulchre ; a grave. • ^ 

®' “• To bmy ; to entomb. May. Bvron. fu-l 
T6m ®^c,* a. (Alia.) An alloy of copper antf zinc, or a spe- 
cies of brass with an excess of zlncrErsiwfc. » * 'P®- 

«% Wanting a tomb or monament* 
TJ*.® u 5 ®^*y»* **• ^ found IB Shetland. Eney. 

T6 m BOf, a. [T^, a diminutive of Thomat, and koa.J ft A 
mean fellow. ^oL] A romping, boyish girl : a 
TdMB STdjfE, (tbm'etbn) n. A atone laid over the dead ; a 
•tone placed in memory of the dead. Prior. 

Tom CAT,* a. A faU-grown male cat Booth. 

T6M'cdu,* a. A species of salt-water ffsb. fitorea. 

Tome, a, [Fr. ; r6pa^ Gr.J A volume ; a book. Hooker. 
T6 mb *** A small tome or volume. Qa. Bev, 
T^MgN-ToaE',* ^[toMsateia, L.J Covered with short, lo- 
terwoven hairs. Brande, w, m 

“* A IboJ : a simpleton. IT. Carr. 

Tom rddL-E-RVj* n. Absurd or ludicrous folly. D. O’Osa- 
netl. [Cyolloquial and low.) ^ 

^ '^*‘**^ of twelve grains, with jeWellen. 

TdM'-M6i>-DY,* *. A bird ; the puffin, or northern dock 
or auk i called alM Unabaerrg. gootk. 

vubMQuent to the praeeMday. 

^ w** dhy coming. Skedna. 

^ ® cannon ; a tamkint^Bn 

TfiM'nSL a’ M ghUm children. JPMy. 
ToM XtTf •• A titmouse ; a small bird* Bpaetatar. 


' (.drek.) An astragal. Braade. 

lOKE, a. ftoii, Pr. , toaiu, UJ Tension ; elasticity j power 
> orextensipn iw contractiun .* <— note ; sound ; accent ,♦ sound 

I of the voice ; — an affected sound of the voice ; a whine, — 

* (JIfas.) A property of sound which briius it under tlie re- 

I lation of ^ve or acute. — (Painting) The prevailing hue 

1 or degree of harmony in the roioring of a picture. 

TONE, V. a. To utter in an affected tone. South. 

‘ To^ED^n^d) a. Having tone ; — used in composition os, 

TOne'less * a. Haviim no tone. Kenriek. 

Tono, aad TOng, a. ^ Tonoub, and Towos. 

TOng§, n. pi A metal Instrument, with two limbs, for tak- 
ing up what cannot be handled, as coals in the fii«. 
Tongue, vtQng) a. The instrument of speech in human 
beings ; the corresponding organ in animals : — fluency of 
words ; a language , speech ; dialect , idiom : —a nation, 
M distinguished by their language: — something resem- 
bling a tongue m form, situation, or use ; a clasp of a 
buckle : — a point ; a projection j a promontory : — a bay. 
— To hold the tongue, to be silent. 

T6ngue. ( tiing) V. a. [n Toaouxo ipp. rortnxjttta, tonocxp.I 
To chide . to scold. Skak. 

TJngue, (tung) V. n. To talk ; to prate. Shak. 

Tongued. (t&ngd) 0. Having a tongue* .Danas.— Used in 
imposition ; as, double-tangnsd. 

TCngue'-doOgh-tv,* (lung^ddfl-t?) a. Valiant in word j 
boastful. Mtlton. ' 

TJngue'-orXft-ing *n. A mode of grafting. P. Cye. 
Tqngue'less, (tung'i^s) a. Wanting a tongue, speech* 
less. [fUnnamed ; not spoken of. Skak.\ 

TOngue'pAd, (thng'pSd) n. A great talker. Tatler. 
Tongue'-shaped,* (thng'shapt) a. Shaped like a tongue. 

lAnidon. r Qovdman. 

Tongue tJe, (tfing'tl) v. a. To render unable to speak. 
loNGUE TIED, (tung'tid) a. Having an impediment of 
speech , unable to speak freely. Shak. 

T6n^|C, b. (Med.) A tonic medicine, or one that strengthens 
the tone, or muscular action. — (Jlfns.) The key-note. 
TdN'lc, I a. [ton^rne, Fr. , reiu(o, Gr.J Producing ten- 
Ton'j-cal, 1 Sion , giving strength ; being extended, be- 
ing elastic. Brovne. Relating to tones. Mason. 
Tp-NX9'l-Ty,* iu (Med.) The faculty that determines the 
general tone of the solids. Dungluton. 

T^nIght' * (t^nltO ad. On this nighU Spectator. See To. 
Ton K^-BEAN,*n. Properly Tonquin-bean ,* a seed used for 
snuflT, and for preserving clotlies from moths. 

T6n'NA 9E, (thn'sj) %. The number of tons ; the weichl of 
goods in a vessel , the number of tons which a vessel Will 
carry : — duty or custom paid on goods by the ton , a cus- 
tom or impost due for merchandise brought or carried in 
tons, from or to other countries, after a certain rate fur 
every ton. CowH 

T 5 'nou 8 ,* a. Full of tone or sound ; sonorous. Kenriek. 
T6N‘QVf-Jf2^Ef,*n.smg. Sc pi A native or natives of Toii- 
iin. Ency. 

T6n'8|L, n. [toneme, Fr. ; fonsiHo, L.J (jfnaL) A gland 
about a half an inch in length, subovaJ, or shapi^ like an 
almond. There are two of tliem, one situated on each 
side of the fauces, at the basis of the tongue. 

TCn'sjlEj O. [Umsthe, L.J That may be clipped. Mason. 
ToN-8|L-LrTj8,* n. (Med.) Inflammation of the tonsils* 
Brande, 

T6j</f8QE,*n. [L,] A barber. Sir W. Scott. 

T 5 n'bvre, (t6n%hyr) ». [Fr. i toiwaro, L.J Act of shaving ; 
act of clipping the hair } state of being shorn. Jlddison. A 

nnmM vivnn tn a rflatlnmi {aklnn ma.l. ..r _r .1.- 


— ...... , — VI ifviiiK viii/fu. .anumun. n. 

name given to a distinguishing mark of the clergy of tlie 
Roman Catholie chnrcn, formed by cutting off a portion 
of the hair from the besid. 


T 5 n-tInb', [ton-Mn', E. Jo. K. Sm. Wb. f ton^ten' or tpn- 
tln', E.} n. A Joan raised on life annuities with the ben- 
eflt of survivorships, so called from the inventor, ToniL 
an Italian, * ^ 

*• Relating to a tontine j built by subscription 
Scotta 

Td'NV, «, A simptotOB. Dryden. [A ludicrous word.] 

T06, ad. Noting exesM j over and above j overmuch ; mors 
than enough ; likewise ; also. 

*»• ^ ^*3 ^ 

from Take, see Taki. 

TfrfrL, a. Anv instrument of manual operation ; an Imple- 
ment t--a blrsling ; one whom another uses as bis tool, 
T6frL'«ifXK-iNG,* a. Making tools or instruments. Frank. 

IMo 

••••Toempty RrvcUftlN. 

Oi JBojnAHiiej 

T66n^-Wood,* (-wild) ft. A species of wood (of the cadre. 

I latoona) mucii used, in India, for making furniture and 
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Td6T, t>. «. {t TOOTBD ; fp. TOOTIW«, TOOt*©.] [fTo pTf] tO 
peop { to march narrowly and alyly , to look about, wfto. 
Cranmer, Th atand out or be prominent. HowM.] To 
sound ) to make a noiae. Aw. 

T 66 Tf «. a. To aound, aa a flute or horn. IT. Btvwne, 
TddTf* n, A blaat ; a note or aound blown on a bora ; a 
noiae. ftr fP. SootL 

tt. One who toota or playa on a born. B. Jftuon. 
T66 th, a. / pi, TEETH. One of the little bonea of the jaw j 
n bony aubatance growing in the Jaw of a man or an ani- 
mal, used in masticating food:— > taste , paliUe: — any 
thing resembling a tooth j a tine, prong, or blade, of any 
muttiddoua instrument the pi^inent part of wheels, 
by which they catch upon correspondent parts of other bod- 
ies. — • TootA and naU. wiib the ^eatest effort } with every 
means of attack or defence. -^Totke taetJk, in open oppo- 
sition.— To east in tAa tatfk, to Insult openly. — /* 
of the teethy notwithstanding any threats, such as are ex- 
pressed by showing teeth. — To show tks toetkyto threaten. 
To6th, e. «. [i. TOOTHED ; pp. toothikq, toothed.] To 
fiimish with teeth *, to indent*, to lock in each other. 
T 6 C>Tii'k£H^y (tdth^&k) n. Pam in the teeth ; odontalgia. 
Tj> 5 TH^BR 08 H,* n. A brush for the teeth. Booth. 
T66th'-dbAw-er, n. One who extracts teeth. 
T66 tii'-d»Aw-jno,* », The extraction of teeth. Cutler. 
T 56 THED, (tdtht) a. Having teeth ; sharp. Shak. 
TddTH'&lM^S,* *. A setting the teeth on edge. Snutri. 
^ddTH'pOL, a. Toothsome ; palatable. Massinger. 
T 56 th'le 8 S, o. Wanting teeth ; deprived of teeth. 
TddTH'LftT-TED,* o. (jBot.) Denticulate. Smart. 
T66th'pIck, ( *. An instrument for picking and clean- 
T6dTH'PiCK-ER, I ing the teeth. 

TftaTH'SHfiLL,* n. (Conch.) A species of shell. PenmoML 
TdfiTH'sQME, (t&th^aym) a. PalaUblej pleasing to the 
taste, drew. 

TddTH'spMB-Nftsa, n. Pleasantness to the taste. Johnson. 
TbbTH'WORT, (tdth'wttrt) n. A perennial plant , dentaria. 
TbbTH'^ a. Toothed , having teeth. Croxatl. [k.] 

TbP, n. The highest part of any thing , the highest point , 
pinnacle : — the surrace : — highest place or station , utmost 
degree ; the highest rank ; — crown of the head , the h^r 
on the crown of the head ; the forelock ; — the head of a 
plant:— a toy or plaything which boys make to spin on 
its point. 

T6p,* (L Being on the lop or summit ; highest. Pnor. 

TbP, V. n. [u TOPTBD ; pp. toppiwo, topped.] To rise 
aloft , to medominate 5 to excel. Dryden. 

TbP, «. a. To cover or place on the top , to rise to the top 
of; to tip ; to rise above : — to surpass ; to excel : ■— to crop. 
To'PARBH, (ta'park) n. [txrjnrqiUy Fr. ; Ti}jr«5 and dpx*h 
Gr.l The chief or ruler of a toparchy. Broume, 
TbP'AR-j0HV, *• lUnarehity Fr.] (Antiqutty) A smnW stale 
or lordship, comprising only a few cities or towns ; the 
Jurisdiction of a toparoh; command m a small district. 
Herbert, 

TbP'-\R-MPR,* *. ^aat) A sort of railing. CroM. 
Tb'PXz, ». [U^tSy Fr. ; topauusy low L.] (Mtn.) A crystal- 
lized mineral or precious stone, of a yellow or wine 
color, harder than quarU j a gem. 

Tq-pXz'o-i* 1 te,* n, (Mmt) A sort of garnet, of a pule yel- 
low color. Brcmde. . .... j, 

TbP'-BubcK,e *. (Maut) A large Iron-bound block, 

In swaying up and lowering down the top-mast. ^or. Dia. 
TbP'-BRiM,* ». (JVdut) The space in the middle of the 
foot of a top.Mii. Mar. Diet 

T6p'-ChAin,* n. (Maut) A chain used in action, by which 
the lower yard is hung, in case of the slings being shot 
away. Brands. 

TbP'-CLbTH,* n. (Abut.) A large piece of canvas to cover 
the hammocks. Alar. Dice. 

TbP'-DRtss-iPTG^e 11. Manure laid upon land without 
being ploughed in. Farm. Eney. „ , « j « 

TbPE, V. n. {topffi Oer. ; toppen, D. ; topery Fr.] To drink 
hard or to excess; to tipple. Dryden. 

T6'p?b, n. An intemperate drinker ; a drunkard j a tipiwer. 
TbP'POL, a. Full to the top ; full to the brim. Skak. 
TbP'GXL-LAJfT# «*• Tbp'GXL-LAWT-SXlL,it. (JVoEt) The 
sail which is above the top-mast. 

TbPH, (tbf ) n, L.] A sort of stone. See Tophus. 

TQ-PHi'cEOVB| (tq-fl'sbvs) o. [fopXw, Ij.] Gritty J stony. 
Arbutknot ^ 

TbP'-HftAV-T, (t8p'Mv-«) a. Too heavy at the top j having 
the upper p^ too weighty for the lower. 

Tb'PHiST, C»'f9t) n. [Pl!:t> Bob., A poHuted. unclean 

placet near JennmleiiL where dead carcasaea and illUi were 
thrown, nnd a fire kept burning to consume tbem:— 
hgnee eometlniee need metaphorically for hell. 

Tb^nVfl. (-<>•) « (i'*] A ppponsdaportt of calcare- 

oQf matter walar.— <Af«A) A aoft tumor upon a bone. 

TbP'h^'fiVi a* [taptaHiifc I#.] Shaped by cutting or clip- 
ping, as trees. Butler, [e.] 


TbP'lc, E. f twac, Pr ; rdvor, Or,] A pfineifile of pena*. ' 
iion. m&um, A goMial head ; a auhlect of diseeursa 
or argument ; ibeme ; eomething to which other things 
are referred. — (Metl.) Any thing applied externally to a 
pofticular fMut. DnnMssan, 


TopM-cal, a. J Relating to some place or topic ; 

local ; applied iDedicioaliy ton particular part. 
TbP'l-CAi^y, ed. With appUcatkm to tome particular 

T^^^NbT, (tSp'ndt) a. A knot worn by women on the 
top of the be^. 

Tbp'-LXN-TEBN,* *, (Hbut) A lantern placed in the 
after part of the top in a ahip. Crabb. 

TbP^LEBa, a. Having no top. YSupreme, SXok.] 

TAp'man, n. ; pL TOPHSM. Toe sawyer at the top. Moxem. 
TbP'HA8T,e «. (Hbut) A mast raised at the head or top 
of the lower mast. Mar. Diet 
TdP'xdSTy a. Uppermost ; highest. Drudm, 
Tp-pbe'EA^Hga, fi. . {rbnos and ypa^w.] One who it 
versed in topography.* 

TbP-p-ORXPH'io, \ a, R^ing to topography *, descrlb- 
Tbp-Q-oRXPH^I-CAi^, S lag partfeular places. 
TbP-p-GRXpu'i-CAf'-l'Y,'^ ad. In a topographical manner. 
Fuller. 

Tp-pbG'RA-pHlsT.* *. One versed In topography ; a to- 
pograph«^r. JodraL 

Tb-PbG'BA-PHV, »• {tepograpbiBy ^, ; rdvof and ypa(^*>>y 
Or.] The description of a city, town, or place ; the art 
or science of describing cities, towntu and |riaces. 
Tbp'PjNG, tt. Fine ; noble : gallant. Tbtler. [Low.] 

I Tbp'PiifO,* n. A branch ag a tree cut off. ToUer. 
Tdp'PiNG-LTFT,* n. (JVaut) A rope for raising the end of 
a yard or boom. Brands. 

Tbp'pjNG-t'V, od. Splendidly ; nobly. [A low word.] 
trbp'PlifO-LVf *• Fine ; gay , gallant ; showy. Tasaer. 
TbP'PLE, (tSp'pl) V. II. [i. TOPfLED ; pp. TOPPLiaO, 

TOPPLED.] To fall forward ; to tumble down ; to totUe. 
Shak. 

Tbp'PLE, V. a. To throw down. Shak, 

TbP^-PRoCD, a. Proud m the highest degree. Shak, 
TbP'sAir., R. (JVaitf.) A sail extended across the top- 
mast. Mar. Diet 

Tbp'sHiPED,* (tSp'shSpt) o. (Bot) Shaped like a top. 
Smurt 

TbpB'MAit,* «. The chief or head drover in driving cattle. 
P. Cyc. 

TbP'ay-TtJB'vy, ad. With the bottom upwards. Spenser. 
Tbp'-TXc'KLB,» (-tS'kl) n. (JVflut.) A large tackle attached 
to the lower end of the top-mast, to the top-rope, and 
to the deck, m order to faciUiate hoisting the top-mask 
Mar. Diet . . 

TOQUEy (I6k) n. [Fr.] A kind of bonnet or head-dress for 
women ; — an old word found In Cotgrave, lately revived 
in England. Todd, 

Toque T y* (iB-ki) n, [Fr.] A kind of bonnet. Boiste, 

Toe, n. A tower ; a tunek Bay. A high pointed rock or 
hilL Cotton, [r.] , , . , 

T 5 rcH, n. [torche. Fr. ; toretOy Ik ; mtorHum. low L. 1 A Uifs 
wax candle or blazing substance carried in the hand; a 
flambeau. 

T 5 rch'bbAr-EE, *. One who carries a torch. 
tTbRCH'ER, ». One th.at gives lighk Shak, 

TbRCH'kiGHT, (thrch'IIt) n. The light of a torch. 
Torch'tHTs-tle,* (-thls^) *. A plant J a speelfB of 
cactus. Crabb, 

TbRCH'woET, (UJrch'wUrt) n. A plank More. 

Tore, L ftrom Tear. Sf« Texiu , 

T6 re, *, The dead grass in Winter; fog. Mortmer. A 
moulding. See Toai's. , , * 

To-RElJ-MA-Tbo'RA-PHy,* *. [rbptvua and vpapw.] A 
description of ancient sculpture and bass-reliof; the art 
of sculpture ; toreumatology. Rowbotham. , 

To-RE 0 -MA-TOL' 9 -<?y,* n, [rbpevpa and AOyof.] The 
science or art of sculpture, or a description of ancient 
and modern sculpture and bass-relief. Brandt. 
To-REtJ'Tlc,* o. {Scidpture) Applied to such objects as 
are executed with high finish, delicacy, or polish ;— and 
to all figures in hard wood, ivory, tec. Brande. 
TOR-MftNT', ». o. [tourmentery Fr.; tprment^ey If.] [l to*. 
ifxETED , pp, tormertiwo, toemerteo.] To put to pain ; 
to harass with anguish ; to excruciate ; to torture j to 
tease; to vex. [To Bgitote.^^nJ 
ToR'MENT, *, [tourmenty Fr.] That which torments, 
pain; misery; anguish; penal anguish ; torture.— 
[tomeatiwi, L. An ancienl engine of war to cast 
stones. Sir T. Etyot] 

Tor-jc&nt'er, *. One who torments ; a tormentor. 
TdR'M?N-TU., [tift/mpii-tll, a.P.B. 8 m.m.! tor-mbn^ 
flr.] eT [termentmey Fr , ; lersMntilla, L. J A medicinal plaaA 
and root, used as att astringent ; septfofl. 
ToE-M8lfT'iiiG,*j». 0. inflicting torment ; vexing. 
TQB-M*ifT'jirG-LY|* ad. With torment, Oaeepigne, 
ToR-MfiNT'QR, *. One who inflicts penal tortures. 
T<?R-M£lt'TR¥88,* n. A female who torments. SoUaMd. 
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T6m«,^ tnm Om Tiak. 

Tqi. nkfWf^n, rap.] pi TomiiADomi. Violeiit wbirtfnf m 
«f wla4«r biurrieaiie, commoiily attended wMta a timaaer- 
etem } a ttetent wbiiiwind. 

TQ-E5ftB^* «. {Bou) Unevea } elevated and de pr e ee e d , 


TQE-pA'Dd.n, [L,] pL TORrasoBS. An electrical flili ; 
a femie of canuagteoae fleheenrliich have an electrify ing 
or benumbing power to tlie tottcb : •~‘i machine invented 
by ftobert Fiutoa, dealfraed to Mow up ship*. 

T&r'p^nt, e. [terpeiu, jLI Benumbed ; motionleae } not 
active i torpid. JBwv. [a.] 

Tqr>p£8'c«nt, e. [ te r yw o — r , L.] Becoming torpid. 
iSykMetefU. 

T&a'PlD, 0 . [toppkhu, L.] flaviiif loot eeneibUity and mo- 
tion ; numb ; benumbed ; motionleM ; flloMiab ; notoetive. 

TpR.plD'}.Tv; «. Btoto of beinf torpid ^ terj^ I torpktneM. 

T6n'P|j>-NXss, n. The mate of being torpid. BUe. 

«. [<. ronPtriBD; m. Toaeivvino, Tonm- 
riBo.1 To moke torpid } to benumb. JStL Bee. 

T^R'P^T0OB, n. Bute of bebig torpid ; torphUCjr. ZkHuuu 

TBM'rdMf n, [L.] Onlneee ; numhneie ; torpidity } ina- 
bility to move I diliMM of ■encothm. Beeem. 

TdMQUMf* (ttfrk) n. [Fr.] A bandage for the head. Omt. 

T6b-bb-fXo^tipn, n. [Fr. : torrffm, L.] Act of drying 
by file. Bf, mOL ^ 

Tda^BB-rir, e. e. [ferrddcPt i forr^heie, L.] [». Tomon- 
piBo : pp, Tomanmira, Tonanrisn.] To dry by the 
fire. Jbewoe. 

TdR'ERNT, n. [Fr. ; terrene, ld| A ondden rapid etreom 
of water raioM by ehowen ; a violent and rapid etrram ; 
a strong current. 

TdR'EgifT, e. [terrene, L.] Rolling or rushing as a current. 
JIfilton. 

T6E-Ef-cfiL'L^AE,• a. Relating to Torricelli, and applied 
to a barometer invented by him. Bronde. 

TOe'e)D, e. [temde, Fr. : temdne, L ] Parched } dried 
wHb heat : burning ; violently hot — 7bmd sene, the 
region of tiia earth included between the tnipiee of Can- 
cer and Coprieoni. It extends on each side of the eqnator 
to the distance of about 33^ degrees. 

I 0^ >»*», torrid. Scott. 

T0b'R9ok,* ■. A bird of tlw pill klad. Hitt. 

T5ese, (tors) n. (JSbr.) A wreath ; a twist 

TdE^sgL, n. [terae, fV.] (BreA) Any thing In a twisted 
form. JIfocen. 

TdE'aipE, (tbr'shpn) m [tenvf^ !«.] Act of twisting ; state 
of being twitted. — {Jfieh.) twitting or wrenching of 
a body V ^ exertion of a lateral force. 

TbrnsK,* n. A fish of the cod tribe. PeniuunL 
TdMf96^*n.t pL rdje^sdg. [It] The trank of 


a statue deprived of the head am 
T&et, «. [Fr. ; teftwn, low L.1 [tMischief ; injury ; ca- 
lamity. ^’snssr.] — (Lev) Wrong; injury; li^uttioe. 


TBeTj* o. Btratdted, os a rope ; taught Scott, 

tTdB^TyioB, M. [tmtdit, JLJ Twitted ; wraotbad ; 

wrinkled. BmSop, 

TpE-TXL'i-TTt* m The state of being tortile or wreathed. 
Month, Bov. [E.] 

TdE'TipVjJfbr'sbnnjm. [tertats, L.] Torment; pain. Ba- 
con. 8m Toosioe. 

T5e'T 10V8, (tbr'sbvs) a. Ii^aiious ; doing wrong. Spon- 
tvr. [E.] 

T&E^Tiov8>tY,* nd. iBjurtooSly. Lord TkuHoto. [e«1 

Toe'Yivb, (t^tjv) a. [teftKSj L.] Twisted ; wreathed. 
Shak. [r.] 

rdET'EgSS,* n. Tension of a rope when stretched* Scott. 

JT»e^to|SB, C^'tU or tbr'tW [tbr'tix, W. P. Jo. 8m. t ter'- 
tjs, 8. J. F, JT.] n. [tortne, Fr.] An animal covered with 
a iiard shell, of the genua tastudo. and resembling the 
Uitls. — A form into which the ancient soldiers used to 
throw their trocM by bending down and hokting their 
bucklers above their heads, so that no darts could hurt 
them. Drpden. 

llWs'TOfSM^aMLLf* M, The shell of the tortofso, or rather 
the brown and yHlow scales or horny substance of the 
tortoise that inhabits the tropicai seas. CTre. 

T5r^TE1x,« n. A sperles of serpent Jtegst 

TdaT-v-6sE%* «. IWvistod. Zomdon. 

T&et-v-^'X-tt, It State of being tortuous. Brmsns. 

TbET'V-oCa, (t»rt'yv-tts) m [tortuonz, Pr., flrom terteemis, 
torcnt, L.^ Twitted ; wieathed ; wtedtng. MUton. 
Crooked ; perverse. Lodge. 

T<SET'v*ofis-LT,* tuL In atortaotts manner. Somtkov. 

^ST'p-oOs-ifkaa,* n. The sute of being wiealhed. Steft. 

T5rt'P-E4-blb,* OS' Conabie of being tortitfed. Btett 

T5rt'prs, (t» t'yvr) n. [Fr.; te rtw m , Ul Tonaems tedl- 
ciolty infilcted ; pain by wlHch goUt Is puntebed, or 
confimsfon extorted ; pain , angumh ; pong ; extreme 
jpabi. os infiirted by the wheel or roex ; tormatrt, 

TOBT^MRB, (Ibrt'y^) V. a. [i. Tonrcaao ; pp. ToatTrarne, 


ToETcimn.] To pwBiA with tortares ; to vei) to i 
ate ; to torment ; to keep on the rack or stest^ 
TdET'VE-BE, (sifrt'y^r) n. One who tortores; toP» 


TbET'VK-litP-LY, ed. 00 as to torment or punish. 
TdRT'Vh*ofis, (tbrt(yvr»Qs) a. Tormenting. More. [E.J 
TOE-y-jUdaB^,<^ a. (M) Alternately eontracted and dite 
te nd ed ; toralouo* P* Ope, 

T6E'V-hOt}8.* 0 . Having a rounded body ; tonilooe. MU. 
Td^ays,* n. IL,] (JBok.) A large round moulding used in the 
hosea of columns. Brand o .— (Bot) The growlnf point of 
a flower on which the carpeto are placed. P. Cpe. 
tTda'vi-TY, n. [tsmtes, !«.] Sourness ; severity of look. 
Ooekeram. 

tT5E'vovs,«* [tervw, !«.] Sour of aspect; stern ; severs. 
Derkaen* 

Td^ay, n. One of a party in JSnglhth history, opposed to 
tohigf — originally on Irish outlaw or robber: -—one who 
in political principles always leans to the church and 
state oa bow coattituted; a conservative, Opposed to 
a reformer.— (tdoMnsen kutery) One who, in the time of 
the ReveduUon. supported the flUiflish govwasMnt, and 
opposed the resistance mode by the colonieo. 

To'EY,* 0 . Belonging to the toriea Qn. Bov. 

TO^Ry-XyM, n. The principles of a lory. B o l i nghr ok e. 
tTd^^E, (tte) V. n. To comb wool ; to tease. See Txasb. 
TdSH,* n. A kind of cloak, named from the last syllable of 
the Glasgow patoAtee, efiectuaUy excluding the air. Devon. 
T689, V. a, [taoMo, D. ; tawsr, Fr.] [s. tosssd ; pp. tomieo, 
TossBo.— sometimes tost.] To throw with the bond, 
as a boliot play ; to throw with viidenca ; to ogitnte ; to 
shake ; to put into violent motion ; to moke restless ; to 
disquiet ; to tumble over. 

Tdsa, «. n. To fling ; to he in commotion ; to be tossed. — 
To test up, to throw up a coin, and wager on which side H 
will foil. 

T5s 8, n. Act of tossing ; an affected action of the bead 
Tds'SRL, n. Mortimer, Bee Tassbu 
T688^rr, n. One who tosses ; a thrower. 

Tdss'jNO, n. Violent commotion. Job viL 
Tdss'PdT, n. A toper and drunkard. Shak. 

TdsT, L it p. from 7Wt;— sometimes used for teste d . 
Milton. 

T5^T^L, a. rtetet, L. ; tetel, Fr.] Whole ; complete; full , 
not divided : gross , entire* 

To't^lL,* n. The whole , the whole sum or quantity. Bp. 
Taplor. 

Tp-TAit'l-TY, n. [tetohte, Fr.] Complete sum ; wlude quan* 
tity. Bacon, 

Td^T^L-iXB,* V. a. To render total or entire. Coloridgo, 
T6'T4,L-LYf sd. Wholly ; fully ; completely. Bacon. 
T0'TAL'E£a8,^m. Bntirenese ; totality. Todd. [E.1 
T6TB,e. SeeWT. 

Tote;^ V. a. To carry ; to bear ; to cmivey. [A coUoqnlal 
word used in the Southern Stoteo. fPitkoropoon,] — The 
Rev. A. Sherwood, in bis remarks oa the provincialisms 
of Georgia, contained in his Ooxetteer of Gwgia, derives 
tets fodro tM Latin toUore, *<to take up,’* and he main- 
taine that it was originally te/t, and that it has been 
clianged to tete. 

Tote,* n. The whole , ** the whole tets,” a common pleo- 
naam. Broekm. [Frarinciol in England, and colloqaiai in 
the United States.] 

T’^eh'RR, (tfith'yr) Contracted from tko otkor. JFtmabp. 
T6 i^PdBm rMxfMfPt* [L.] ** in just so many words.” 
Ed. Bov. 

T&'Tf-ig Qi7’d^rf-jBf,*(t5'shMx hwa'she-fe) [L.J (Law) 
** As many times as ; ” as often as any thing may ^ppea. 


fTd-Tf-PRfig’BECB,* n. Total presence; omniprosenca 
Tracker. 

tTd-Ti-PEfts'RNT,* 0 . OmnipfMsnt. TVsksr. 

TO'rS 0 <e!l6^* [L.1 **By the whole heavens;” oa for 
•port Bs the pides. ISamiUon. 

T5t^TRE, V. m. [teutsrsB, Teut. ; tittes, loel.] [iTOTTaann ; 
pp. TOTTxnine, tottbmo.] To shake so os to threaten 
a fall| to slifi^; to reel. 

TdT'Tf R-ZE,* a. One who totters. SwifL 
TdT'TRE-lZf«,*p. 0 . Shaking os if ready to foil. 
tT6T^TRR-Y, a. Shaking ; unsteady ; tottering. Joknnn. 
TOT^TLE,* V. n. [t. TOTTCBD ; pp. tottueo, tottlbd.] To 
walk about in a tottering manner ; to totter ; toTopple ; 
to toddle. Palmer. [Provincial ia England, and colloquial 
in the United StatM.] ^ 

fPdT'TY, 0 . Unsteady ; tottering. Speneer, 

T5u-oXe' * [te-k&nS Cr^b, tft'lfon,X.f thfi’kiB, ain.} n. A 
bird of South America. OmM. 

ToncH, fthch) V. a. [teudter, Fr., foom tim BA Oeitli. 
tekan.) [u toochbo ; pp. TO{;CHfE<^ Toocirae.] To come 
in contact with ; to pmroelve by tha 8enBa of inelhig ; to 
handle sli|fatly , without effort ; te reach wtth anything so 
that there may be nnnpace between the thiftgrenebed and 
the thing faroofbt tbttt— tocometo; to attelE: — totiy, 
os gold with a stone : — to relate to ; to laaddle with ; to 
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TCIX 


iifm upon m mentni laqnmes. 
Toltoii. (t&di) n. [umekey Fr.] Tbo 
toucbing i irtute of boiiig toucikiod 
that tboro it no aitace oaiwoen i 


ii h pt ; t ONTfii; toiliikojwatillly jtoai«totoMi-«*o 
ooiineat ^ or nuurk ont 1 to itriko « JBiuienl iiwtraownt i to 
IoAuomso hr impvHoe t— to impel ibfcIMy t~to treot of 
perfUnctorfly. — 7h tewet to repnir, or imprcnre hf 
■light ftmkeo or Uttlo omeailiitknii. 

ToOoa, (tileb) «.«. !Fe bo in eofitaet«-7h tench at, to 
eomoto with otily o very «lioitftajr*— TVCmcA en or open, 
to in mkm diicbtly j to m to for « very short timo ; to 
lifbt upon In mentnl inqomes. 

, jjBiO of feeling ; act of 
1 ; reach of any thing so 
) eitace between the things reaching and 
reached ; eontact : — ^eznniinationy as of gold by a stone : 
test { that by which any thing is examine ; proof; tried 

S |ualitiee:<— single act of a pencU upon the picture: — 
eature ; lineament! — act of the baud upon a musical 
instrument: — power of exciting the affections; some- 
thing of passion or affection t — a stroke : animadversion , 
censure i — a small nuantity intermingled : — a hint ; slight 
notice given . a sligliXeaeay. [Exact perfermance of agree- 
ment. Jfere.] 

ToOcu'^-blb, (thcb Vbl) a. That may be touched j tan- 
gible. Jifhnwn. 

ToOou'h&lb, (tieh^bdl) n. Hm hole throagh whieli the 
fire is ooBveytm to the powder in the gun. ffoesii. 
ToDcH'|-LV}*ad. In a touchy manner, peevishly. 
ToOcH^i-irhaa, (tttch'^nds) n. Irascibility. K, Charter 
TaOcil'iNn,]n^. With re^d to ; concerning. Scwk* 
ToOoH^INB, (t&ch^ing) a. Pathetic : affecting ; moving. 
ToOCH'|Mn-LY, (thch'ing-l^) ad. With feelmg or emotion. 
ToDCH'«Mg>NOT. (tgch'm^nbt) n. A plant ; noli-me- 
tangere ; a species of t mpa fa e a c . — (Med.) A species of 
herpes. 

ToOcH'-NlEjB-DLX,* %. A small bar of metid used to test 
pieces of the same metal. Braude. [Jbdrett. 

ToOch'pAn,* n. The pan of a gun that holds the priming. 
To0cii'8TdMS,(tiich'sti6n) n. [pierre dr toacAe, Pr.] Stone 
or test by which a metal, especially gold, fs examined ; 
any test or criterion. 

ToDch'wood, (tach^wQd) n. Rotten wood used for 
tinder ; a substance for catching fire. 

ToOch'y, (tdcb'e) a. Peevish: inritsble; irascible; techy. 
TottUH, (tdf) a. Yielding to nexure or extension without 
flmcture; not brittle: viscous:— strong ; Arm; stiff; 
liardy ; sturdy : — stubburn ; difficult : — difficult to mas- 
ticate ; not tender. 

ToOuh'em, (t&rfn)i7. n. [t. touohsnxo ; pp. TouaHxifiifo, 
TonoHnnao.] To grow tough. Mortimar. 

ToOea'EM, rtuffn) e. a. To make tough. 

ToOeH^|Ml,« (t&f ish) a. Somewhat tough. JodreU. 
ToO«H'LY,* (tan^) ad. In a tough manner. Donme, 
ToRoh'ness, (t&rnpe) n. State of being tough. 
Tdu-p£fi', (t^pfi') *. [tsifpee, Fr.] A tuft of hair ; foret<^; 
an artidcial curl. Pape. 

T6v PKf, (td-pi', tb-p«', or ffi-pdt') r^pC', 8. P. J. F.f 
t6-pdt% IP. fe. f t5-pd', K. 5SI.J m. [W.j A tuft of hair; 
—tame as taupee, 

.jTduB, (tdr) [t6r, 8. W. P. J. F. Jd. K. 8m. K fThl n. 
[Fr.] A circuit ; sn excursion ; a trip ; a round ; ramble; 
roving journey. [tTurn , revolution ; caat ; manner. 
Saiulap.] ** Bfy experience foils me if this word is not 
slowly conforming to the true English sound of the vow- 
els heard in thou.” Walker. The English orthodpists, more 
recent than Walker, give no countenance to tins pronun- 
ciation, which ia regarded ns a vulgarism. 
TOuR-BlLL'ipM,* vtbr-li1Ky9n) n. [taurbdlan, Fr.l An orna- 
mental Are-work, peculiar for turning round when in 
the air, so as to present the appearance of a acitdl of Are. 
Francie. 

(iTduR'fST, a. One who makes a tour or journey. 
T6UR'Mf-i«lNE,* a. (Min.) A mineral, of the gem order, 
and of various colors ; a superior kind of schorl. Brtmde. 
ToUBiv,(tUrn) a. (Low) The sheriff turn or circuit, ancient- 
ly made thrice a year. Burke. A spinning-wheel. Chose, 
TdUR^NA-MftNT, (tdr'nt-mdnt or tUr'ng-ment) [tdr'ng-mSnt, 
S. P. F. K. A, { tdr'na-mdnt, K. Jo. ; tdr'nf-m^nt, J, S$a, f 
tdr'ng-mfint or tiir^ng-inSnt, IP.] a. [toaraosMatum, low 
L.] A military mock encounter, practised as a sport in 
the middle ages ; tUt ; Joust ; shock of battle. 
TdUB'NYY, [tar'np, S. JT. A ; tAr'n?, Jo. t tdr'n? or tttPiip, 
W. ; tUr'n?, a. Same as touraamaiU. Baoon. 
T6uR'lf]pY, «. a. To tilt in the lists, ^noer. 
TotfWNf-quMTy (tttr'n«-kdt) [tUr^ne-fcdt, P, 9m, M, Wh t 
tUr^n^-kwdt, IP. F, J. Jd.] a. [Fr.J A bandage used hi 
amputations to prevent hemorrhage, tightened % a screw. 


ToURJiOtn^* (lArn-wkO [Fn] A term applied to Frenck 
money, during the old system, as sCsrlu^r to English money. 
Mammon. 

_ r«_ -I A a part of a Io- 
na^ Toosan.] To 
; disorder the 


TdAfS, (affix) e. «. To toari «b rovn. JMfen. 

TdOxEy^n* A hauls fesi^ 

TdC'fLE, (tiffi'xn V a* [i. TovsLXi) ; pp Tovsuaa, Tear- 
si.BD.1 To disoroei the hair ; to tcuise. Mare, [Vulm.j 

TdOT,* e. a. [i Toirrnn ; ap. Toonao, Tomran,} To ply 
or aeek for customers ; to invite. Smart. [Provinchd, £^- 
land.] 

TAAt^YX,* a. One who loam, or solfeits eastoawfu. Smart. 

Tdw, (15) a. The coarse part of Sax or hemp. 

Tdw, (t6) V. a. [i. TowBO ; pp. Towiao, Towan.] To draw 
along through or upon the Water^jai by a 

Tdw'^^E, (t5^aj) a. [tsKCirSy Fr.] The na of lowing. Cbt- 
grant. Money paid for towing. Baiioff. 

Tow'abd, or Tdw'^BDf , [tb'gril, tA'grdx, & W. J, F. Jh. 
JF. Sm. it. ; t5^grd or tp-wkrd^ P.] prop. In a dlfettitMi 
to ; with tendency or nuRloB to ; near to ; as, ** The dan- e 
gar now comes tawarda him : ’*— with imqiect tik fn old 
writers the two parts of this word are eumettmes se|mrat<k 
ed ; as, ** to God vmrd.” 9 Car. ill. 4 NotwMi- 

staiiding our poets almost univeraally acoeht this wiord on 
the Arst syllable, and the poete are pretty s on e raH y fol- 
lowed by good speakers, there an some, and tboee not ol 
the lowest order, who still place ttw ooeont on the second. 
Those should be nmlnded that, as iaioords, oalwartftr, badb- 
loardo, forwards^ and eveiy other word of the sapie form, 
have the accent on the Arst syllable, tbese is not the least 
reason for pronouncing towordo with the accent on the 
last.** Walker. 

Tdw^^RD, or Tdw'ARDg, ad. Near m hand ; In a stnla of 
preparatkm. Skak. [r.] 

liTdw'^RD, or Td'w^BD, [tb'grd, F. Jb. JC Sba. R. ; t5'- 
wgrd, 8. W. F.] 0 . Ready to do or leans ; docile ; not 
froward ; tuwaraly. ShoA. 

}{Tdw'ARi>-L.)-ivfiS8, or Td'W5.Ri>-L|.ER8a, a. Docility ; 


comidiance with duty. RaJaigk. 
}|T6w'abi>“LV, or T6 


. w rr , vr *. v w^B]>-ii)^ o* Ready to do or leam 

docile ; conijiliant with duty. Baeea, 

IITow'^D-Mfiaa, or Td'w^RD-Mfias, a. Docility ; toward- 
liness. South. 

Tdw'-BdAT,* a. A boat used for towing a veesd. OoM. 
Tddr^YL, a. [tauaiUtf Fr.j A cloth with which the hnutffi 
and face are wiped. 

Todr^RR, n. [tor, Sax. ; tour, Fr. ; torre, It. : tarrio, X«.] A 
high building, square, polygonal, or circular, often con- 
sisting of several storNis: — the tower of a cnufch Is the 
part which contidns the bells, and from which the steeple 
rises:— a fortress ; acitudel: — a high head-dross high 
Aight; elevation. Joknoon. 

Tow'^b, V, n. [t. Towaaxo ; pp, Towxniao, TowRann.] To 
soar ; to Ay or rise high. 

TdW^kBED, (tdA^qrd) a. Adorned with towers. 
T5^^¥R^IN€»,* p. a. Very high ; lofty ; elevated ; soarhif . 
Tbft'^kB'-Ktla-T^Rn, a. [tamtio, L.] An annual plaBL 
T6dr']gR-y, a. Adorned with towers ; towered. Pope. 
Tdw'jifCh-PlTH,* a. A path along a canal for n horse j i 
tow-path. Boatk, 

Tdw'LlWE, a. (MauL) A rope used in towing. OsM. 
ToibN, a. A walled or fortlAed place ; a city ; any coNee- 
tion of houees larger than a village. — fJCaffead) Any 
number of bouses to which belongs s regular maihet, end 
which is not a city or the see of a bishop ; the court end 
of London : — the metropolis, or the people in it, as op- 
posed to the country, or the ^ple of the country : — tho 
town in which one lives. — In JVoto JCaylsad, It Is often 
used for Unonaktp. or a small territorial district, wbe hef 
densely or thinly inhabited : — the inhabitants of a touni. 
TbitrN^-CLEBK, (tii&n^kliirk sr UfAn^kMirk.— Soe CLsaa.) 
n. An officer who keeps the records of a town, and per- 
forms other duties. 

ToVirN'<;Rl.ipE, a. The public crier of a town. 
Tb^R^-aJlLL,*' a. A hail for the public business of a town* 
jSddioon. * 

ToVkN'-udOsE, a. The ball where the public business of a 
town it transacted ; a town-hall : — k bouse In a town, 
in omiosition to a b^ae In the country. 

Tb^N'IBH, «. Relating to, or like, a town. TWifereils. [e.] 
Tbdl^N'LgBa, a. Without towns ; deprived of towns. 
Tb^Nqf'FbLK,* (-fok.— See Folr.) a. People of a town or 
city. Cdiandga. 

Tbi^N'aHjp, a. The corporation or inhabitants of a town ; 
the district belonging to s town ; a small terilmldl dis- 
trict Imving a sub^inate municipal government. 
Td^KsfKAit, a. i pi, TO WNSXEN. An Inhabitant of a town 
one or the same town. 

Tbftn^TJlLE, (-tiwk) a. The common talk of a plaeo. 
Tb^N'TbP, a. A large top. formerly ooinmon tti the rtl- 
lages of England, for pubik exercise. Fhteker. 
T5w'-PAth,* a. A narrow path travelled by 
draoging boats along a cnnaL Baldwin. 

THw'y,* a, Oontainfi^ or resembling, tow. Mattamd. 
TdOr'ZRR,* or T50*cgR,s a. The name of a dog. JML 
TUx'f-C^Lt a. [tvxieam, L.1 Relnting to toxicolog(y ; poison- 
ous ; containing poison. BaHeu, [Mdsom. 

T6x-i^^Dttf'DRQlff* a. (ffeA) A North American plant. 

MIEE, sIe; move, EdE, ibEj bAll, bAe, eAlx 9, 9, ^ d, rtfti d>, B, s, {, « gX,-»Hll. 
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RoJiitJng to toxleolofy. PnmeU 
T5r>|-C9-<fd^'H’4l<>l*T,* «tf. In « toxkoloflQal ottiiiior. 

*• [ro^irrfK nnd Th® scienea of 

’ jDOMon® r n treatise or discourse on poisons. Bmnde, 
T^p*t>OTf<f* n. [rii^erand (0«oL) An extinct ^ 

nua of quadrupeds, having carved teeth. Brande, [der. 
TdJC-5i.'p-<j^YT* «• A burlesque tertn for intoxication. Maun^ 
T6x-dPR'}>z.lrB,a n. An archer ; a lover of the botv or of 
archery. Ed. Bev. 

Tbff n. tooghmi^ D.] jrf. TOl^p. A petty commodity } 

a trifle ; a thing of no value ; a plaything; a bawble ; mat- 
ter of no importaneej —folly ; trifling practice ; siUy offln- 
ion : — play , sport ; amorous dalliance : — silly tale ; wild 
fancy ; odd conceit. 

» Tdl^, v. n. [u Torao ; jrp. TOTtao, Toran.] To trifle; to dal- 
ly amorou^ ; to play. Shot, 
tTdV, «. a. To treu foolishly. Dtrimg, 
a* One who toys. Harrismt, 
fT&t'fUL, a. Pull of tricfca. Dcmas. 

T5t'lSB, «. Trifling ; wanton. Orowleff. 

T5C^f8B-LYf* ad* In a toyiah or trifling manner. Saxtor. 
TbY^ISH-iribas, a. Nugacity ; wantonnesa. OUuwiUe. 
T^i^'lC4N, a. One who deals in toys. Young. 

T9f'8H6P, n. A shop where toys and trifles are sold. 

TdZB, V. a. To pull. Skak. See I'ousa, and Txask. 
TEA-B9-i'Ti<>z«,* n. [trobes, L.J (Arch.) The same as en- I 
tabUOurt. Brandt. 


That by which beast» draw their burden ; harness. 

TrAce, 9. a. [trocer-Fr. , traedart^ It.] [i tbacxo ; pp. | 
Taaciao, TaaoED.] To follow by the footsteps or remain- 
ing marks ; to follow with exactness ; to mark out ; to 
walk over. 

^rAcb, V. n. To walk ; to travel, i^peassr. 

TbAce^A-BLB, a. That may be traced. Drummond. 

7*rAce'A-BLV,* tuL So as to be traced. fTordnoertA. 

TrA^CBB» a* One who traces. HakewUl. 

TbA'c^-BY, n.{Arch.) Ornamental or ramified stone-work, 
a species of pattern-work formed or traced in the head of 

' a Ootbic window by mullions being there continued, but 
diverging into curves and flowing lines, enriched with fo- 
liations. P. CVc. 

TeA^BH¥-A,* TEA-iCHf 'At [tru'k^-g, Sm. Wh. Crabb, 
Brandt i trg-kd^g, AT. f trg-kd^g or tra'k^-g, Xhm|rli*es.] s< 
(•dnst.J The windpipe. Crabb. 

TEl^BH^-f L,* a. iLelsting to the windpipe, ^onth. Rev. 

TEA-BHftL'J-PftD,* a. [rydx’tXot and vwsf.] {Coneh.) One 
of sn order of molluaks. Brandt. 

TEA'BHB^Q-Gfil<l^y* a* [rpaxcis and *flXiT.] (Af«d.) An en- 
'larpement of the thyroid gland, called lUso bronchoeeltnnd 
goitre, Brandt. 

TEi^-BRig-dT'Ci-MY,* a. The operation of making an open- 
ing into the trachea or wini^ipe. Brande. [Brande. 

TeA;^hFt| 8,* a. (Mtd.) Inflfammation of the windpipe. 

Tea'BHPtb,* a. (Jlfta.) A kind of lava, or volcanic rock, 
eqmposed chiefly of flflspar. LffeB. [Bnektand. 

Tea^hY T^|0,* a. Rehuing to, or partaking ol^ trachyte, 
a. A mvking ; course ; path ; regular track. 

TeAce, a. [trsc, old Fr. ; tracetOf IL ; taraeq, Arab. ; tfrocA, 
Heb.1 A mark left upon the way by the foot or sometliing 
that has p a ssed ; a Maten path ; a road : — the railway, 
or course of rails, on a railroad. 

TeXce, V. a, [». TaACKSD ; pp, vaACKiao, trackko.] To 
follow by the footsteps or marks left in the way ; to trace ; 
to tow : —to break mx. London. 

TRAcK'Lgiss, a. Untrodden , marked wrlth no footsteps. 

TEXcK^LBSS-LYt* od. In s trackless manner. F. Bauer. 

TeAck'EOAo,* a, A tow-path. S/marU 

TrAck'scSOt. a. [trsk-scSKUt, D.] A passage-boat, in Hol- 
land, drawn Of a horse. Addtaon. See TaxcaioMUTT. 

TeAcr^wAt,* a. A tram-road. Fronde, See Tsam-Roao. 

TeAct, a. [teacfas, L.1 Something drawn out or extend- 
ed ; a region ; s quantity of land ; any thing protracted ; 
coarse ; manner ^ process. — [frootatar, L.] A smaJl pam- 


phlet ; a treatise; a small book. 
fTEXcT, V. a. To trace out. S^enter. To ;nt>tract. BtdotL 
TeAo-ta-bIl'I-ty, n. [traeMbUt Fr.j Ouality of being 
tractable; trMtaWeness. Todd, 

TEXc'Tb-BLS, a, [irauabtlia. L. ; trMbU, Fr.] That nwy 
be ted, manam, or handlea ; manafsable ; docile ; com- 
ifliant ; palpi^ ; ductile. 

TEAc^TA-BLE-iiftas, a. State of being tractable ; conpli* 
ance Xi ^-fr e, 

TeAo'ta-bly, ed. In a tractable manner; geatSy* 
TElc-TA'B)-bii,* «. A writer of tracts ; a tiactator. Ch, qf ; 


TElc'TpM. a. [tesslas, U] That may be drawn out sir ex- 
tended in length ; ductile* Baaon. 

TbXc-t1l'|-ty« n. The quality of betag tractile* DorbaoL 
TeXo'tiqn, a. Act of drawing ; state of being drawn. 
TeAo'T}VB/^ a. That pulls or draws 1 attracrive. Fmtit 
I TEXo^^E,*a. ;pi. TEAO'TpRf. An Instrunient of tractiva 
power ; taro mall bars of metal, invented by Dr. R. 
kins, of KmrwiclK Ckinnecticut, imagined to p o ss es s mag 
netic powers, and to oure painfbl affections and tum4>r« 
by being drawn over the part. They were coneiderik 
bty in vogue in the early part of the 19th century. Brande, 
Teao'»^*SIY,* or TrAc'TRIx,* n. A curve described by a 
heavy point attached to a etring, the other end of which 
ie moved along a given straight Tine or curve. It is char- 
acterised by the property, that the tangent is always equal 
to a given line. P, Cy^ 

Trade, a. [trotta, ILJ TraYRc ; commerce ; exchange of 
goods, formerly by barter or for other goods, now chiefly 
for money : — occupation or em;floyment, distinct fh>m ag- 
riculture, from the liberal arts, or learned {nrufesaions : — 
instruments of any occupation ; — any employment not 
manual; business; calling: — custom; habit; standing 
practice : —persons engaged in trade: — booksellers col- 
lectively. Formerly, teoda was used of domestic, and 
(rq/fle of foreign, commerce. rMedioine prescribed ; as, 
doctor’s trade. Palmer. Vulgar.] 

TeAdb, V. n. [i. TaAOBD ; pp, TSApiifo, TaADan.l To traf- 
fic ; to deal ; to hold commerce ; to act merely for money 
[To have a trade wind. J/tUon.] 

TeAdb, e. a. To sell or exchange in corameroe. 

TeAd^BD, o. Versed ; practised. Skak. 

^rAdb'fOl, a. Commercial ; busy in traffic. Sptjuer. 
TrAd’^r, ft. One enraged in trade ; a merchant ; a trades- 
man , a dealer ; a sTiopkeeper ; a retailer ; a practitioner. 
TrAdbs'folk, (trad'zTdk.— See Folk.) n. pL People em 
ployeo in trade. 

TrAdb^'HAN, n. ; yl. tradesmen. A shopkeeper; trader. 
TRADEg'p£o-PLB,* a. People employed in trade. Fenton. 
TrAdes'wom-an,* n. A woman employed in trade. Ash, 
Teade^-wInd, n. A periodical wind between the tropics, 
blowing for a certain time in one direction, and therefore 
favorable to trade ; monsoon. 

TEAD^lNe,*y. a. Carrying on trade ; mercantfle. 
TBAD^jNO,s n. The act of carrying on commerce. 
Tr^-dP'tiqn, n. [Fr. ; tradtUo, L.] A delivery; the deliv- 
ery of facts or historical events to posterity by oral report, 
not in writing , a doctrine <nr fact delivered or handed 
down from one age or generation to another. [^Act of giving 
up ; delivery. BUtcktUme. A Lalinism.] — ( 7%eology) That 
b^y of doctrine and discijdime supposed or Imagined to 
have been put forth by our Savior or bis apostles, and not 
committed to writing: — distinct from Smpture. 
Trvi>I"tic>n-^l, (trg-dlsh^vn-gl) a. Relating to, or deliv- 
ered by, tradition ; transmitted by oral means. 
TB^-Dr’TiQN-.^-L¥, (tr»-dlsb’vn-^HO ed. By tradition. 
Te^-dP'tiqn-^-rI-ly,* ad. By way of tradttfoB. DmgkL 
Tra-dP'tiqn-a-ey, (trg-dlsh'un-g-re) a. Relating to,or de* 
livered by, tradition ; traditional. Jl^den, 
TRX-i>F'TiQN-gR, (trt*dXsh^vn-$r) n. A tradltioiilst. Ortg- 

TB5JDj'"Tl^N-l8T, (trg-dl8b^ym*lst} n. One who adberee to 
tradition. Pdkmjj^n. 

TeAd'i-tIve, (tiid'94Iv) a. [traditify Fr., fhom tradoy L.' 
That is or rosy bo transmitted from a^ to age; tradi- 
tional. Bp. Taglar. 

TMlD>f-ToRy* «. [L.] One who delivers up ; a traitor : — * 
a name of reproach applied to those early Christians who 
dtUvend up tboir BiblM to save their lives. Badey. 
Tra-dOce', 9. 0. [traducoy h . ; troduirs, Fr.] [t. TSAonoaD ; 
pp. TmADUoiso, TBAouoao.] To censure ; to represent as 
blamable ; to calumniate ; to decry ; to vilify ; to dispar- 
age ; to depreciate ; to revile. [fTo propagate. Davits.] 
Tr^-d0ce'M 9NT, n. Censure ; obloquy. Shak. [r.] 
Tb^-dCc^BB, ft. One who traduces ; a calumniator. 
Trvi>0^c|-blb, 0 . That may be traduced. Halt. 
fTRA'DCcT', r. a. [tradueoy tradmeUmy L.] To derive ; to 
deduce. Fotktrbp. 

TbX'OCc'tiqn, n. rtraduetis, L.] Derivation ; propagation. 
GlanvtUe. Tnuiltfon ; transmissioo ; conveyance. Sale. 
Transition. Bacon. [E.] 

Te^-dOc’T|VE, a, livable ; dedncible. Warbarton, 
TrAf'fjc, n. [trnficy Fr. ; tnufieoy It.] Commerce; the 
business or employment of oariYing on commerce nr 
trade ; large trade ; exchange of con^modlties , barter. 


ifliant ; palpimle ; ductile. trade ; large trade ; exchange of con^modlties , barter. 

TEXc'TA-BLE-irftss, a. State of being tractable ; conpli* was formerly used of ^Ign commerce, in distlnc- 

ance Iceke. tton IVom trade. rCoromodies subject of traffic. Oay,] 

TeXo'ta-bly, sA In a tractable manner ; gentSy* TeXf'fic, v, n, [trq/lgasr, Fr.; traffiearty It] [t xsAr- 

TEXc-TA'Ey-XE** E*. A writer of tracts ; a tiacMdor. Ckqf fjcsxo ; pp. TaAFPicaino, TaArPioxao.] To practise 
Eng. Rev. A term applied to the writers of the Ox- conimerra ; to trade’; to deal ; to barter ; to exchange 
fora *^Tiacte for the Times.’* SeePotarisv. commodities ; to trade mereeaarily. Though 

TeIo^tXte, a. [traptatnty L.] A treatise ; a tract ; a mull la written without a k. yat^ on assuroliig another syllabTc. 

buk. JfUton, [E.] [leet Jlkp, BUI beginning with s or i, k must be inserted, in order to avoid 

fTlEXC*TX'TipN, n. [tractatioy L.] The dlscussinn of a wb- a change In the sound of c ; as, traifiaked, trafiakingy 

TEXiO-Tl^TpE,* n. A writer of tracU ; tractwlan. Ck. Ok JUker. 
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TRX»^9|c»m a. To MehMf* la tra®c i to tartar. ^ «, 

yaJl9'9jCK^-BMB, «. tUrkatabta. Bp, Mm, - w •« 

Oi» wlwtraia«iiati^r. fTBij'^CT,*. rtni/rt, Pr.; L.] A fenyj a pa«agf 

2 EAi'i»CB4»»,*a. ActofcanylnBoatrade, for wal«^«»i1aM7Aa*. 

lEAa'A-oXNTM, ». rtryoKoiia^ UJ ^African plaat,and TE^-rto»TK>E, a. rtnf^, U] Aet af daithif tiifougb ; 
a wbUa or yialtowiab aoiii ottaiaed Orom tlie plant, (m»- transpodiioii fat. fttm* 

emroia# jrarwontAo,) fo^iarly called jum^dragon, TEf-jAc^xp-ET^V A apeelea of eorve } the orbk of a com- 

TEX«.^XNrxM(HB,* a. The principle td* tragaoaulh j the fTE^-UL^Tipw, ia [troktic, L.J The aetag of a word in a 

•oloble gum of tragacanth. Brmtk, leM proper, but toon eiankcaat. notion ? UaaelaUoa. Bp, 

TR^^fi/n|.4.if, (tr^d'df H(m) a. [iragmlu*, L,] A writer of BrnT^* eigiuncaat, notion , tianeiaiion. ^ 

j.- T 1 A . ^ TEli>.f-Tr'TtQW,e (tiW-Hfoh'yn) a. A change, •• In the 

TeA^j^-dV* *•* [^regndie, li.] A fpeolei of uaeof worde; a metaphor. M4^Hm, 

drama, in which the language ie elevated and the catoa- TEiL-A.Tl'^TXOUi. (-tleh'ua) a. rtrohitithw. L.^1 Metaphor- 
trophe melancholy} a dramatic repreaentiUion, by dia- leal; not litena } tf^ratlve. StecAAouae. [R.j ^ 
logue and action, of human paMiona and their oonee- TaXL-^-rP^notis-Ly, ed. Metaphoricallv ; not literally. 
Giiencec, in fuch a manner at to excite pity, indignatiun, JSWder. [r.] ^ 

fear, reverence, or hOTror; — any mournful or areadful fTa^-LlN'f-ATXjV. n. To deviate from any direction, lom 
. „ , « . . tTRA-Ltl'og»rr,a. [Waliuww, JUJ Clear} tranehicent. ^ 

TaX<^ 10, j (u [tr«v*e*r, L. ; tragtquM^ Pr.] Relating to J, JDOotw. [car. P. Che 

TaX^'j^^, i ^g^y } mournful , calamitoua } eorrow- TeXm> a. A eort of four-wheeled carriage or wagon } a 
fu I } dreadful , fb^. ^ . TaXM'MgL, n. [troeunl, Pr.*, trome, L. I A net in which 

TrX^'I-o^-lv, ad. In a tragical manner } calamitously. birds or fish are caught ; a net : — a kind of shackles In 
TkX^'I-OAAi-nRss, n. Stetoof being tragicaL which horses are taught to pacei — an Instrument for 

TaX^{-OOM E-DY, a. [from tragadp and comedpi tragi- drawing ovaJsor ellipm an Impediment} a shackle: 

eanUd^ Pr.J A drama partakrag both of tragedy and — an Iron hook for suspending pots and kettles over a 

comedy, or of serious and humorous events. fire. Soilorntp, 

TaX^-l-ofrH'io,* a. Relating to tragicomedy. .dsA. TrAm'm^x., e. a, [i. TaAUMBU.Bo } pp, TBAUMBixiife, tuam- 

ThX^poox'l-OAL. a. Relating to tragicomedy } coniietlnf iieu.bd.] To shackle ; to catch to Intercept. 

of a mliriure of mirth with sorrow. ||TaA-M6N'T^w«, sr TeXm^qn-tAne, [tre-mhn'ten, Jo, 

TEA^-l-cfrM'f-OAt'-A'V* la a tragicomical manner. Wb, Toddt trUm'vn-tan, Sm, CrtMf tra^myn-tXn or trg- 

TaAu-p-PO'upw,* n, (Bet.) A genue of plants} goat’s- mSn'ten, B.] a. [troswiiisas, iLj A foreigner} astran- 

beard* P. Cpe, ger; a barbarian. — The Italians gave this name lo all 

TaAii., (triJ) V. a, [trmllsr, Fr. } treglen, D.] [t. teaiubd } who lived beyond the Alps. SkeUen, 
pp. TBAIUNG, tbailbo.] To dww } to drag:--to draw ||Tea-m6n'tane, e. Btrange; foreign} barbarous Thtlw 
along the ground } to draw, as a long, floating or waving TrAmp, v. a. [trampa, Bu.Guth. } tramptpf D.} [u tKkUpmo 
body. Dryden. To hunt by the track. Johneon, pp. TRAMriaa, TRABircD.J To trample, to tread. Stapktem, 

Trail, o. a. To be drawn out m length } to drag, ^eiuter. TrAmp, o. n. To travel on foot. [Vulgar.} • 

Trail, (tr&l) n. Bcent left by a track} track followed by TrAmp, n. Travel on foot} a j^rney ; a walk: — a va- 
tlie hunter} an Indian footpath any thing drawn to grant} a stroller} a beggar; a tramper. Otms. An In 
length , any thing drawn behind in long undulations} a strument used in making hedges. Uudon, 
train. — (Oaassry) The end of a travelling carnage, ov TrAmp'^r, n. One who tramps , a vagrant. Ortnee, 
posite to the wheels, upon which the carriage slides. Mar. TrAm'plE, e. a, [tramya, 8u. Goth. ; trampen, D } [u TaAM- 
. DtU. PLpoi pp. TRAMFLiivu, TBAMrLBD.] To tread under foot 

TRAlL^BdARD,* n. (Maut.) The carved work between the from pride, contempl, or elevation, 
cheeks, that is fastened to the knees of the head. Mar. TrAm'ple, v. n. To tread in contempt ; to tread fost and 
Diet, hard. Dryden. 

TEAiL'NfiT,* a. A net for catching fish ; drag-net. Pennant. TeAm'ple, n. The act of treading under foot Milton. 
Train, (tran) v. a. [trainer^ Fr.] [l traikbu , pp. TBAiifiwa, TRAM'PL]gR, n. One who tramples. 

TaAiNBD.] To draw along ; to draw , to entice , to invite ; TrAm'-R5ad,* n, A road prepared for the easy transit of 

to allure j to draw by artifice or stratagem, or by persua- trams or wagons, by (dacing on its surface smooth beams 

Sion or promise:— to educate, to bring up:— to exercise, of timber, blocks of stone, or plates or rails of iron, as 

or form by exercise. wheel-tracks. It is a kind of railway adapted for the 

TrAin, (Iran) n. [tram, Pr.} Artifice ; stratagem of entice- passage of vehicles with wheels of the ordinary form, for 

meiit:— ‘that winch is drawn after, or comes after, the the conveyance of wood, coals, stone, Ac. It is also called 

lower part of a dress :— the tail of a bird : — a senes ; a tram-way and traek~iBay. Franaa, 

consecution } process ; a retinue , a number of followers fTR^-NX'TiQN, n. [trass, L.] The act of swimming over ; 
or attendants; an orderly company; a procession : — a transnation. Bailey. 

me of powder loading to a mine. — Tram qf artUleryt TrAnce.iu [traws, Fr. ; trasmtus,!..] A state of which tbo 
cannons, mortars, and warlike stores, accompanying an notion is that the soul has, for a time, passed out of the 

army. Clarendon, body, and has a view of spiritual tilings , state of iBsen- 

1'rain^^-ble, (trfin'a-bl) a. That may be trained. sibility to things of this world ; an ecstasy. 

1'kain^bAnd, ft. , pi. trainbands, a trained band; the TrAnce,v. a. To entrance. Bp. Hall. 

militia : — a term formerly applied to the militia of London. TrXnced, (trknst) a. Lying In a trance or ecstasy. 8kek. 

Train^bAno,* a. Belonging to the militia. Cowper. TkXn'oe^lm, a. An odd, intricate contrivance ; a gimorack. 

Train^BeXb-^r. n. One who holds up a tram. j9rbuUmot. [A cant word, little used.] 

Trained, (irand) p. a. Formed by training, exercised : — TrAn'k^y,* n. A boat used in the Persian Gulf. H. B* Qm, 

having a train. B. Jouson. TrAn'N^L, n. A round wooden pin ; tree-naiL Afoawa* 

Train'VR, ft. One who trains up ; an instructor. TrAn'QU{L, (tran'kwii) a. [iranqwU*^ Fr. ; traupmlbu, L.] 

I'RAiN'jNa, n. The act of educating or forming to any ex- Quiet ; peaceftil , calm ; undisturbed ; composed. 

erciae by practice ; a military exercise or review. TbAn-quil'li-ty, (trdn-kwll'lf-te) n. [troitottiUttes, L.; 

TbAin'-oIl, n. OU drawn by coction from the fat of the tranquilhUj Fr.] State of being tranquil . qutet ; peace of 
wh^. mind , peace of condition ; freedom from perturbation. 

Train'-TXo-KLE,* n. (MauL) A combination of pulleys, TbAn'QUJL-lIze, v. a, [trangntUvert Pr.] [i. trabruil- 
to keep a gun in its place. Mar. Diet, Bee Tacklc. usbd; pp, TaAifquiu,tsii«o, TEANquiLLixxD.] To ren- 

Taain' V, a. Belonging to train-oil. Gay. [R.] der calm or tranquil ; to compose ; to quiet ; to calm ; to 

TEAiPtE, (tr&ps) e. n. To walk or run about idly or slut- soothe ; to allay ; to appease , to pacify. 

tishly. Pope. [A low word.] TbXn'quil-ly, od. in a tranquil state or manner. 

Trait, (iriU sr tta) ftrh, 8, P, J. K, 8m. R. ; trit, £. Wb. t TrXn'qu)L-n£8S, n. State of being tranquil, 

tra or tlit, W, F. Jo,] n. [Fr.] pi, TRAITS, (Irits or Uiz) TJlXiVfir,* pr^. [L.1 Beyond. It is userTas a prefix, in Rnjf. 

A stroke ; a touch ; a feature ; a line : — a characteristic lish words, signifying beyond, throng^ or or Iks other owe. 
mark, turn, or act ; as, a trait of character. Broome. TrAns-Act', v. a. [traneaetue, L.] [t. TaAR>ACTai> ; pp. 

Dr. Johnson says of tbia word that it is “scarce TaxifsACTirro, teahsactbo.] To go through with; lo 

Elfish.** It is now so fhUy Anglicized as to be properly manage } to negotiate ; to cqnduct; to perform ; to do ; 

pronounced as an Ekiglish word. to carry on ; to accomplish ; to treat about 

Tmajtmum,* (iriMLt') n, [Pr.] The keeper of an eating- TrAns-Act', v. n. To conduct matters; to-maiiage. South, 
house } rastorator. OUvor, TrAns-Ac'tiqn, n. [Fr.] Negotiation ; dealiM between 

TraPTQR, (tri^ter) n. [traStrs, Fr. ; traditor,. I..] One who, man and man , performance ; management ; i^ir } tilings 

being trusi^ betrays i one guilty of perfidy or treachery. managed. ^ 

TaXl'TOR, (ui'tyr) «. Traitorous. Jbhneon. [R.] TeAns-Act'qr,*. One who transacts or mannges. 

♦TbXi^tpb-LY, (trX'focd?) a. Traitorous, Shah. TrXns-Xl'pjne, a, Sftusted beyond the Alps, with regard 

TbXI'T9IH>09i d. Treacherous ; perfidious ; fhithless. to Rome : ophite to Cualpme ; tra^ntano t barbarous. 

TRiil'TQE-oOs-Lf,«A In a traitorous manner; perfidiously. TrAns-Xn^I-mate, e. a. [tromr ana obmio, L.] To (mss 

TbXi^T^1UO0ri 44MI« R* Ferfidfousness , treachery. Seott, animation, or the mml, frb«i one body to aBother. Dean 
TRXi'TBlpai^ a. A woman who betrays, Dryden, Bing. 


I m. m, [ m ife etuo , L.] TO cast diNMlfh} to flUBir 

I OtmniUt, 

fTBAj' Pr. } trogeetMo, L.] A ferry } a paseage 
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for water-rarriage. Ash. 

TBX-Jfto’Tipir, n. T^tni^Mie, L.] Ara of dattluy through ; 

trannioaitioii Beyls. fot* Herne, 

Tr4l-jec'tq-ry, n. A epedes of eurvo ; the orba of a com- 
tTRg.-xJl^TiQif, n. [irsistio, L.j The nmg of a wrad in a 
less proper, but more eignificaat, notion $ UmnelatioB. Bp, 
BdlL 

TRXL-a.Tl''TtQir,« (tilU-Hfoh^vn) n. A chaiige, ae Is the 
use of worde ; a metaphor. Ed. Rev, 

TrXl-^-tI'^txovs, (-tleh^qs) a. [trolathnie, I*.] Metaphor- 
ical } am literal ; A^ratlve. ataekhouee. [E*] 
Ti^^^-rF^Tiops-LY, od. Metaj^orically ; not literally. 

tTR^-LlNl'g-iTB, e. n. To deviate from any direetlon. i)m 
tTR>-Lfl'oBNT, a. rwafuesiw, I..] Clear; transkiceBt. 

J, Dantes, [car. F, Cyc. 

Team.* n, A sort of four-wheeled rmrrioge or wagon : a 
TrAm^MBL, n. [troeuaf, Fr. ; trama, L.] A net in whteh 
birds or fish are caught ; a net : — a kind of shackles In 
which horses are taught to pace: — an Instrument for 
drawing ovals or eilipMS : — an Impediment ; a shackle : 
— an iron hook for suspending pote and kettle# over a 
fire. HoUoteay, 

TRAM'MBL, e. a. [t. TaAMMBU.BO ; pp, TBAMMElXlIfO, TRAM- 

IICU.BD.] To shackle ; to catch to Intercept. 
j|TRA-M6N'T^NB, or TrAm'qn-tAnb, [tra-mbn'tgn, Ja. 
Wb, Toddi trkm'on-tan, Sm, CrtUtbj tra^mqii-tXtt or trg- 
mSn'ten, IT.] n. [Dwnsiitsaa. IL] A foreigner ; a stran- 
ger; a barbarian. — The Italians gave this name lo all 
who lived beyond the Alps. Sheldon, 

||Tr^-M&n'tane, a. Btrange ; foreign ; barbarous. Thtler 
TrAmp, V. a, [trampa, Bu.Guth. ; tramps, D.] [t. vramsbo 
pp. TRAMriR^TRABircD.] To trample , to tread. Stapletem, 
TrAmp, V. n. To travel on fooL [Vulgar.] * 

Tramp, n. Travel on foot ; a j^rney ; a walk : — a va- 
grant; a stroller; a beggar; a tramper. Oraee, An In 
strument used in making hedges. Loadoa. 

TrAmp'^r, n. One who tramps , a vagrant. Oranee, 
TrAm'plE, V. 0 . [trampa, Su. Goth. ; trampen, D ] [b tram- 
PLXD } pp. TRAMFLiivu, TBAMrLBD.] To Under foot 
from pride, contempl, or elevation. 

TrAm'ple, V. n. To tread in contempt ; to tread fost and 
hard. Dryden. 

TrAm'ple, n. The act of treading under foot. Milton. 
TrAm'PL^r, n. One who tramples. 

TaAM'-RdAD,*" n, A road prepared for the easy transit of 
trams or wagons, by (dacing on its surface smooth beams 
of timber, blocks of stone, or plates or rails of iron, as 
wheel-tracks. It is a kind of railway adapted for the 
passage of vehicles with wheels of the ordinary form, for 
the conveyance of wood, coals, stone, Ac. It is also called 
tram-way and traek-way. Franeu, 
fTR^-NX'TlQN, n. [erase, L.] The act of swimming over ; 
transnafton. Bailey. 

TrAnoe.il [trawse, Fr. ; erensttus, L.] A state of which the 
notion is that the soul has, for a time, passed out of the 
body, and has a view of spiritual tilings , state of iBsen- 
sibility to things of this world ; an ecstasy. 

TrAnce, V. a. To entrance. Bp. HalL 

TrXnced, (trknst) a. Lying In a trance or ecstasy. Shot. 

TkXn'ob^lm, r. An odd, intricate contrivance ; a gimcrock. 

Jirbuthnot. [A cant word, little used.] 

TrAn'k^y,* n. A boat used in the Persian Gulf, H. B* Com, 
TrAn'r^l, s. A round wooden pin ; tree-naiL Afoaws. 
TrAn'QUIL, (tran'kwil) a. [trasguiZls, Fr. ; trangmliue, L.] 
Quiet } peaceftil , calm ; undisturbed ; composed. 
TeAN-quIL'L|-tv, (trdn-kwll'lf-te) n. [tre^uUUtae, L.; 
tranquillity, Fr.] State of being tranquil . quiet ; peace of 
mind , peace of condition ; freedom from perturbation. 
TbXn'QUJL-lIze, V. a, [tranquiUmr, Pr.] [i. TRAsquiL- 
lisbd; pp, TBAsquiLLtsiBO, TEANquiLLixBD.] To ren- 
der calm or tranquil ; to compose ; to quiet ; to calm ; to 
soothe } to allay ; to appease , to pacify. 

I TrAn'qu|L-LY, od. in a tranquil state or manner. 
TrXn'qu)L-n£88, n. State of being tranquil. 

TRXy^,* prep. [L.] Beyond. It is useiTas a prefix, in Eng. 

lish words, signifying beyond, through, or or Iks other smm. 
TrAns-AcT', V. a. [traneaetue, L.] [i. TBARtACTan; pp. 

TaANXACTlNO, TEAHSACTBO.] To gO thrOUgh With } lO 

manage } to negotiate ; to cqnduct ; to perform ; to do ; 
to carry on ; to accomplish ; to treat about 
TrAns-act', V. n. To conduct matters ; to-maiiage. South, 
TrAns-Ac^tipn, n. [Fr.] Negotiation ; dealiM between 
man and man , performance ; management ; i^ir ; tilings 
managed. ^ 

TrAns-act^qr,il One who transacts or manages. 
TeXn8-Xl^P|NE, a. Situated heyend the Alps, with regard 
to Rome : oppoeite to OtsohiiRe ; tramontane t barbarous. 
TrAns-Xn'j-mate, V. a. [trane and eassie, JL] To Pass 
animation, or the sent, from one body to aBother. Dean 
Ring. 
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Tmlm4in4'M^ipn, n. Act of tr«aM»iaiBtSiig. JMsH, 
«. BelBf on Uw oUmtoUIo of th* At* 

lMKlic« JhriL OnL 

Tullin<!l%vif-CY,* n, Stateof being tronoeolont YWner. 

[era*# m»4 L.] Fonrton* tetoii*. 

TbOSMT* 

(trio o^ndO o. o. [Imnewnde, ^ K 
•eairono; f}^ rnAireosivofivOy TnAir*osfro»D.J To go be- 
yond j to oDtdo ; to ourpMs ; to ontgoj toomod ) to bz- 
cel t — to aurmount ; to riee above. 

^RlN-8cftlfl>^ V * «. To ditab s to ezcOt. JWw wkm iA 
TitXif-acCN'DJtvoB, > n. Act oftranacendinf ; atate of be- 
TRAN-aoftN'Df jr^Tt I tog tranaeendeat j ezcellenee ; on- 
uaual eicellenee ; aopeininiiienoa ; tocafgmtioii. 
TBAiv-actn^DR^, (ttftn-a«B'dont) «. [t nnu e cn u/eiu^ L. ; 
trcMtuiuUmt, Fr.] Ezoellent; proiminent ; eztnoadtoary ; 
sopfaaae. 

TftAN-8cltH>|>iv'TfL, e. [b-awaiiarfaoififiii., lour L.} Tran- 
aceodenl ; prebmioent ; very ezGellaat ; aurfMadng. — 
(Afoto.) A term applied to any equation, cnrvot or quan- 
tity, wbieb cannot be lepieaentad or denned by an alge- 
braical equation of terma, witb numeral and determinate 
Indieea. FVnaei».--lB aietqpbyiicr, or t ata l /ect a ai p k U ccip Mp , 
** tbe term tMmmtmdamtal ia apfdiM to any thing torat liea 
beyond the bounda of onr ezpi^nce, or arbicb doea not 
come within the reach of our aenaea. All philoaophy 
which carrieB tta inveat^atiotta beyond the , apbere m 
thinga whioh toll under our aenaea, to trmiacendenul^d 
the term la thua aynonymoua witb mtUtfk^dcoL Tmn* 
aeendentol philoao^y may bedn with ezperienee, and 
thence pr«io^ beyond k ; or it may atait from ideaa, a 
priari, which are to our mfod:— to the latter eaae the 
philoeophy la puiely tranacendental, while to toe former 
it ia of a adzed character.** P. 
tTnAif-scfll-DtN'T^L,* a. A tianacendentaliat. Bp, tfU- 
kmc, 

TBAif-acgir-Diiir'Tgl.4gK,* n. The atnte or quality of be- 
ing tranaeeadental ; a traaacendental notion or ayatem ; 
tmnacendentat philoeophy. Ec. Rtv, 
TaAN-acgN-Dftir'TAir-IST,* n. One who adberea to tran- 
acendentaHam. JEd J8«e« 

TaAn-acgir-irgN-TAL^I-Ty/ «. Tbe quality of being tran- 
aceadentaL. S e l t ab ary. [n.] 

I’RAii-actir^ogNT-LV, ad. In r tranaeendent manner. 
Tram acftir'DgirT-irJtoa, n. Supereminenee ; unuauai ex- 
cel lence. 

tTRXir-8CtV*8f<nt,* a* Act of tranaeending. Chapman. 
fTRXira'op-LiTB, «. a. [fraaa and cola, L.J To atrain, aa 
throngb a aleve. Barvep. 

tTRANa-cO-Ll*Tlpif,* n. Act of tranacolating. JttA 
tTRAKa-ooR^Pp-nlTB,'* v. a. To paaa from one body to 
imoCher* Piya w a 

TRAjf-acRlB^BLgE,* n. A tranacHber, to contempt. Chap. 
TRXH-acBlhB% e, a. [troMcrtbo, L.; tranaerirtL Pr.] [i. 
TaANacaiBBO ; pp. TmARscaiaiiro, TaAfftcmiaaD.j To imte 
or copy ftom an exemplar ; to copy. 

TRXir-acRlB^gR, a. One who tranacribea ; a copier. 
TBAir'acBiFT, a. [trMMh|daa^ L.] That which la tran- 
acribed ; a copy ; any thing written from an original. 
TRAn-acRlP'Ti^if, a. [Fr.j Act of tranaenbiag ; that which 
ia tranaeribed ; a copy : a tranaeiipt. 

TaXa-acEiP'TlVB,* a. Done aa from a copy. wfa*. Te.) 

Tr AK-acBYp'TTPB-hr, ad. In tbe manner of a copy. Bnmna. 
tTaXira-cUB% v, a. [ ir an armr a, i*.] To run or rove to nnd 
fto. Baanu 

tTRXifs-cOR'BgvcE,* a. A mnntog to and fro. BaUcp. 
fTRXlia<<;fiB*ai9H, (trana-hdr'aliyn) a. [traaaearaita, L.] 
Sxcnraion; paaaiige through; paaaage beyond certain 
limita. Aaeaa. 

TEXN8-Di'f-LicT,*«. a. Totrmidate frmn one dialect to 
Another. ITarbarM [§.] 

TRXlf8-l>l>o*Tip!f,* a. The art of carrying over. Aamf. 
TbAbub. a. [Ircaaa, Fr.] An ecatany. MtUon. Bee Taaitcb. 
TBAira-B]:*-g-K9fi-TX^TI0Nf a- ftraafand aiaiaeat] Change 
of oneotomant into another. Bmmau fR.l 
TRAir'aftPT, a. [Iraaa and aiytaia, JU] (Jrth.) The croaa 
fiart of a eatoedml, wMeh extenda on toe noitb and 
aoutfa aidea of tbe^area hdtween the nare and the choir ; 

A croaa aMa. 

tTRAn-atX'l^H, (trtiHMIlr'altoii} a> [toaaa and aaxaa, L.] 
Chanfe ftom one aei to anothw. Browne. 

TRARa-PkE% e. a. [towH^rar, Fr. ; Iraa^bm, I<<1 raAaa- 
rzAaao ; pp. TaairtrERaiao, raARf PBaasD.] To carry or 
pftaa from one peiaoQ or place to another ; to convey ; to 


TBANA-pln^VRE, (tritoa-flg*yyr) i 
treat and jlpara,L.] f^vmAairi 
ta«, TaANtri Gtmno.] To ebange 


TRXira^yfk-yifC«,»a.Tran al brre na a. BhpiWUhBt, 
TBX]fa-vgE4M'R|(-«8Ti^ n. Tbe art or act of copying to 
AcriptionA from andent tomba, tablece. Ac. fftUSmo. 
TRAnp-rtEtofiidm,* a. Act of tmnatoifliig; franafhr 
Pwrp.*^ Wrmen aMo hwHfrioa oa. 

TRANa-PkR'RtR, a. He or that wMcb trmnalhrat— dn to- 
atrument uaed tottii toe atr^fump. 
TRXna-Bla-v^RX'Ti^ir, a. fFt.] Act of tranaUguringt atato 
of being traneflgur^ : —the aupefnatural ebange In too 
appearance of Ohrial, aa recorded by the Bvangeiiacs. 
TrXns-pIr^Vre, (tritoa-flg*yyr) a. a. [kwt^gwrer, Fr. j 
treat and Jtgwrafh.] TmAKirioraao ; pp. TAAOtrioua- 
ta«, TaANtriotmao.] To change tbe flguie of appearanea 
of; to nwitamorpbeee ; to tranaforin. 

TrAba-pIx*, e.a. [traaMcut, L*J [i. TAARtnxtD ; pp.vaAirt- 
ptxino, TaARvprxBO.] To pierce through. Sbenier. 
TRXRa-Flx'lQW,* (-flk'ahun) a. Act of tranafixing. Aeh. 
fTRANS^F^RATE,* e. a. To make a hole through. Smet 
TRXna-F&RM*, V. «. [tran^/hrmeTf Fr. ; treat ana /braw. L.] 
[i. TaARtPOAMnD ; pp. TRAatroaMiao, TAAatrcnwaD.j To 
change the form or sufaatanoe of , to tranamute ; to mota* 
BHVphoae. 

TRANS-rbRBi', o. a. To be metamorphoeed. M^eon. 
TRANS-FpR-MA'TipR, a. Act of transforming; Mate of ha» 
ing tranaformed ; change of form ; inetamorphuiia. 
TRXlfA-FdRM'ffrn.ap. a. Changing the frrm. 
tTRANS-FRBiOHT% (frilO »• *»• To paaa over. fTaterAtata. 
fTRANa FRg-TX'TiQN, a. {treat and >totam, L.} Paaaage 
over toe tea. Damee. 

fTEXES-rOiio', p. A. ftrmMfrmIt; U] To tranafuae. Bmrrom 
TRXlfB-FfrpE*, (titoa>frtoO ». a. [traiwi/kta^L.} [#. TiAaa- 
rvaao ; pp. TRARaroaiao, TaANSPoaxo.] To pour out of 
one Into anotoer to tojeet or paaa tbe blood! of one an- 
' toial into tto veins of another. 

TRAMa-FO'gf-BLE, a. Thag may be tranafriaed. 
TRAMS-FO'morr. (trana-fb'xhvn) a. The act of tranafriafng. 
— (Jlfed.) The injection of the Mood of one living animal 
Into tbe vetoa of another. 

TrAn8-«rXm*, V. a. [traatgrattar, Fr. ; tr eatg ra ata t, L.1 
TaARtoRsaaBD ; pp. TmANaoRxatiao. vaAaaoRnaaaD.j 
To paaa over : to paaa beyond : — to violate ; to break. 


Nate ; to break. 


raaaao ; pp. TaAnarERafFo, TaARarBaasD.] To carry or 
paaa from one peiaoQ or place to another ; to convey ; to 
lentove ; to tranepett. 

TrAes^fer, a. Act of tranaferring ; removal ; a change of 
property ; a detivory of prope r t y to another. 

TaXNa*FftR-g-BlL*i-%V,* a. Quality of being tfaimfrnra- 
bla. tMA. 

TRXito-Ffti'g- JLE, [trina-Zlhr'a-M, F.Jd,K.Bm.; titna-ffir'* 
^0 •• "toy to traRatoitod.*- 
Wrttton ilao toaatfrrtoNa. 

One to wim a tiaaator la stode. 


TRAifR-RRfitis^, 0 . a. To oflTend by violating a taw. 

TRANB-OEfia'siQE, (trftna-gr«ab'yn) a. [Frij Act of trana* 
greasing ; violation of a law ; breacb of a cotonrand ; to* 
fringement ; miadenieaiior ; misdeed ; olTenoe : crime. 

TRANS-OEfi8^8lQ]f-4i.L, a. Faulty ; offending. Burnet 

TRAN8-ciRE8*srvB. a. Itoalty ; culpaMe ; apt to tranagreaa t 
transgreaaional. Browne. 

TRXna-eRfisa'ORy a* [trofitgr«Mear, Fr.] One who txmna- 
greaaea; offender. 

TRAiv-aiiTF^a e. a. See TaAOttnir. 

TbAn'8i?e-cv,* (trttn'ah^n-ae) a. Tbe quality of belnf 
transient; tranalentneas. Couridpe. 

TRAN'sigirr, (tton'sh^t) a. [emastsas, L.] Boon past; 
aeon passing ; short; motoentary ; not lasting; not dura- 
ble ; tranaitoiy ; fleeting ; temporary. 

TRAirsigNT-LV, (trin'ah^t-l 9 ) ad. in a tranatont manner. 

TrAe^six NT-E fisa. (tton'tb 9 n^nes) a. State of being tran- 
aient ; abort eonttnuance : speedy paaaage. 

TrAe-aIl'iXECE, (trin-air^ns) > a. [troaMlis, L.] Leap 

TrAe-81l'iXE-cy, (tiftn-all'yfnHi?) | ftom thing to thing. 
OkmtfiUe, [R.] 

TMXira-FKBt* *• [L.] (ASkg. taw) A enstom-bonae warrant, 
giving free passage Ito goods to a place ; a permit. Wkiehaw. 

TrAe'b|T, a. [traaskar, U] (.dstrea.) The culmination or 
paBsage of a heavenly tody acroea the meridian of anv 
place ; the paaaage of an inferior planet aeroia toe aun^ 
disk : — conveyance or pao ag a, as of goods. 

TrXe*«F'tiqe, (triitoaIzn'vn)Ttran-BYzh*vn, J. Jo. JT. Aa. i 
tittn-alsh'yn, & £. i trin-sYzh^yn or trtn-sYsh'vn, IF F.] 
a. [Fr. ; tranoUiOf L ] Phsaage from one place or state to 
another; change, as of a key in music, or of tbe subject 
of discourse. 

TRXE-aT*'Ti<iE,a (trXn-sYxb'yn) a. ( Owd.) Noting a change 
or passage from one state to another.-— TVaasttom ro^ 
are thoee which are auppoerd to have been fhrmed when 
tbe earth was undergoing a radical change* BuMand. 

TRXE' 8 Y''Ti 9 rt-AL,*(tilln-sY 8 h'yn- 9 t) a. Retethig to transi* 
fion ; changing mm one state to another. Colmdre. 

TrAE-8Y''ti^e-x-RY,* a. TranMtional ; c han^ng. &. Boo. 

TrAes'I-tXVE, a. [traasitoms, L.] Having the power of 
paaalag. Baeon.-^{€haM.) Acting upon some objt^ as a 
verb. A verb tranaltive la one whleb aignifles an action 
conceived as having an eflibct on sonte olyect ; and it will 
admit toe objective cnee of a nonn or pronoun after it , 
aa. ** She leamo her lesson *. ** ** He lavas her.^ A verb 
wfalch win not admit toe otfleetive case after It ia hurmt#- 
tCaee. Transitive veilw are also styled acttos eartoi and 
tbev have tbe abbreviations e. a. affixed to them in this 
and most other modern Engtfah dictionaries. 
TEXEa^f-rTVE-LT,* ad. Inn. tronaltive manner. Bp. Tbylsn 

TRXEa'l-TyvE-irSafk,ait Thealato of tohig tmualttVe. MX 
TRXE'af-T^f-LY, ad. Ih a ^niiiiitory manner. 
TRXE'ai-T(Mtr-EEaa, n. Ststo of being mnttoiir 
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[ i ri i Mtofrg, Fr. ; ir i mton «w,frc>ai trM#> 
M, L.] CoBtlnttUkf but a aiioirt tiBM $ ipai»4Uy vaniahiiif } 
Aaafiiif } Immieot. 

T«.ANa>l.AT^A-*BLX, «. Oa^Ma^f being titinilatefL. 
TBAir8>l.ATE\ e, «. [tran^tlater^ oid Fr.; eraiu<at«^ Z*.] [i. 
TiAimaTnD $ |i}^ TnaivtLATiire, TaAirsi^TBo.] To trana- 
poft{ tofenove,aia Maliopflnmoneaeetoaiiothert— to 
traoifer fnm one to anolber ; to convey ; to change : — to 
intarpret into naotlMr teagnage; to change to another 
language, letainlng the aenae. 

TRXlf«-l*l'TfpN, n. [ traaafart a, L. ; bvmeletieii, Fr.l Act of 
tranalating; atate or being tranalated ; that which la trana- 
Inted ; the mndering of a literary work fVoai the orif^nal 
iHiiguage into another ; a reraion : — removal ; act of re> 
moving : — the removu of a biahop to another aee. 
tTnANb-L^oTF^Ttovit, (tttno4g4Xah^9a) a. [trenajatiM, old 
Fr.] Tranidattve { trani^goaed. CotgraM, Tranaported. 
Eotlfn, 

TRXffSoLX'TivS, a. [trenalatnwa, L.] T^cen from othera. 
TH.XN8-X«A^TPB,n, old Fr.l One who tranalatea. 

TRXva-X.X'Tp-llY, rtriiialiV*^ f ^ P. JT. Sm. / tr&naM^ 
tftr^, & f trina-l&^vr-^, Je,] a. Tfanaferring. JtrbuthmoL 
TRXira-Ll^TBgsa, ». A female who tranalatM. Tbdd. 
TEXNB-Lp^^i'TiQN, ». rtraiw and leeua, L.] A change from 
one place to another. Woodward. 

TRXlfa*L0'OENOS,* n. Tranalucency. Coleridge, 
TRXNS-LO'cgif-cVt n. State of being traiulaeent; aemi- 
tranaparency j diaphaneity. 

TaXira-LO^OgitT, e. [tmna and hteene^ L.] Admitting the 
paeeage of raya of Hght, but not capable of being aeen 
through ; eemi-traneparent ; diairtianoua. [tea. 

TRXira-LO'ciFirT-LY,* od. In a translucent manner. Zhnay- 
TrXns>lO'oio, o. [tfttiu and hiddaa, L.] Tranalucent. Ba- 
con. Tr.] 

TrXics'l V'HA'RY,* a. Being beyond die moon. DragUm. [^] 
TRXlce-MA-RlRB^, a. [troiiMMrtniWt 1^1 Lying on the other 
aide of the eea ; found beyond tea. aaweU. 
fTRXifs'KsSI^, e. e. ftreaei af tto, L.} tranrauter, Fr.] To 
transmute ; to tranelorm. ^eneer. 

TRX!ir8^llf<aRXirr, a. [tramemignmet L.] Faeaing into an- 
other country or state. Bacon, [r.] 

TRXNS^MI-eRXTK, e. n. [tranwmgrot L.] [t. TaAiranrnRAT- 
rd ipp. TaANtMMRATino, TaAniuioiATSD.] To pass from 
one piace, country, or bo^, into enother. 
TRXKe-M|-ORX'TlQN,e. [Ft.] Act of transmigrating; pae> 
snge from one place, state, or body, into another. 
TrXrs'III-orX-tpr, a. One who transmigrates. Ellie. 
TRXFr8*Mlto-s}-BlL'}-TVi* a. Quality of being tranamiMible. 
Smart. 

TRXN8-Ml8'8f-BLX,e c That may be transmitted. Smart. 
TRXlts-ilYs'sipir, f-mlah'yn) a. [Fr ] Act of transmitting; 

thing tranamitteo ; a sending. 

TrXiv8-mI 8'81VE, e. [tfvmemtsMw, L.] Transmitted ; sent ; 

derived from one to another. Prior. 

TnXlfa-Klt'iV. a. [treaeimtto, L. , tranemettre. Fr.] [uTRAas- 
M1TT8D ; pp, TaAKsMiTTiao, TaAaauiTTao.j To send from 
one person or fdace to another. [Sio^ 

TrXn»-mTt'tal, a. Act of transmitting; transmission. 
TrXns-mTt'tbr, n. One who transmits Savage. 
TRANS-MYT^Ti-BLEfO. That may be transmitted ; transmls- 
silde. Marquie of Woreeeter, 

TRXN8-x(lci>Rl-F)-oX'Tlplf,*ii. The act of transmogrify- 
ing. Ch, Ok, [Low.] 

TRXifs-MPe'Ri-rf,* V. e. To transform ; to metamor- 
phose. FUUxng, [Ludicrous and low.] 
TrXN8-kO-t^-bIl'1-ty»* a* Quality of being transmuta- 
ble. Demean. 


TRXNS-MO'TA-BIiE, a, JernasiaiuiWs, Fr.] That may be 
transmuted ; capable of change ; pomible to be changed. 
TRXNs-xO^TVBiiE-rrBss,* a. Quality of being transmuta- 


eavNtra. i o eacape iruni 

- To happen ; to occur ; 
■sd is as yet kept secret.** 
\ of the word is pretty 


bte. Beyle. 

TrXns-mO'ta-bly, ad. With capacity of being transmuted. 

TRArra-MV-XA'TIpIt, a. [Fr. ; tranmvtatM, L,] Act of 
transmuting; state of being transmuted ; change into an- 
ntmr aubstance ; alteration. 

TbXm 8 -mv-tX*tipr- 18T,* a. Om who holds to the trans- 
mutation of metals, foe. LyeU. 

TrAnr-MOte^ V. a, [traaemato, L, ; tranamner, Fr.] [i. 
TRAasMUTSD ; pp, TRANeitUTiNo, TRAasMUTao.] To change 
foom one nature or substance into another. 

TRXNs-MftT^BB, a. One who transmutes. 

TrXns-kOt'v-4^,* a. Reciprocally mutual. Coleridge, [r.] 

tTRXNB-NX'Tlpll,* a. Act of swimming over. .dek. 

TrXr'spKi A. [traaseana, L.] (Bixk.) A horiaont'il piece or 
bar running acioaa a double window, dividing it into two 
stories ; a cross-bsaito over a door or over the stern-post of 
a ship t'^a piece of wood fixed to a mathematical Instru- 
ment, calfea a eroeaataff, 

TjlXJf'spM’-WIW'DOw,* a. (.IrcA.) A window witbacross- 
pieeb. ML 

TRXNg'PA-DXlTV,* 0. Situated beyond the river Po. Butice, 

TRXirB*PAft^lgNOB,e n, I Fr.] flume aa troMpm^anaq. BmiUon. 

TfoXBi-BAB^flfl-OYi (trtns-pkr'en-sp) #. fb«nflweac«, Fr.J 
fltote of belhf Uan^Btreiit ; cleameM ; diupfaajieity. 


Tmlira-FAB'f irr, « [fV* ; irama and apparao^ Z«>] That may 
beeeen thfougfouagliaejufittittiiig the passags of light} 
pervkms to the light ; clear ; peliucM ; diaphanous ; truns- 
meeix ; net opwiue. 

TbXits-fAb'bict-lt, «f. Oleurfy ; eo us to be ssen through. 
TBXif8-BAm*ENT-ifB88, a. Quifii^ of being trunspureat. 
TbXns-pjUs', e. 0. To puso over. Oragarp, [b.1 
TuXna-FAsa*, e. n. To paot by ; to poM uwoy. DaaM, [r. 1 
TBXiVf-PiM'A‘‘BLB,* a. That may ha paaaeo over. Dmuek 
TRXN-aplo'v^e* «• [tosiw sad sMs^Xi.] Tranapareat ; 

pervious to the sight. Milto'u [B.] 

TbAns-piEboe', (tltUls-p<!ra^-^See Pibbcb.) e. a. [trane* 
perter, Fr.] jTi. vaAOsriaaoao ; pp, TainsriaJiotno, TUANt- 
riaaoao.] To pierce through ; topege Wh U; to permeate. 
TRlif-artB^A'BLB, a. [traneptrabUf Fr.J Ga^hle of tran- 
spiring ; that may tran^re. CotgTmM. 
TbXn-spi-bA'tiqn, n. [Fr.l Emission In vapor. Browne,^ 
Putmenairp tnoupirntism, tne exhalation of watery vapor 
which is constantly going on from the Uood circulating 
through the lungs. 

TEXh-SPiBE', V, u. [traju^irs, L. ; traneptreTf Pr.] [i. TRAif- 
spiaao; pp, TaAmriaiifo, TaARtnaao.] To emit iB 
vapor. 

TrXn-8p1re*, V. n, [tranepirer.Pr,] To be emittelL aa 
through the poree pf the skin. Woodward, To escape unm 
secrecy to notice. Ld. Ckeeterfidd, — To happen ; to occur : 
to elapse. Ec, Bev. ** What transpired is as yet kept secret.** 
London Sun, O^This novel use of the Word is pretty 
common in theUnited States ; nor does it af^iear to be 
very uncominonin England, though it has been repeatedly 
censured by judicious critics, both there and here, as has- 
proper. ** tie ** ^the author of the ** Life of Or. Adam 
Clarke **) often talka of tranoptring, where most other 
peo{rie would talk ofpaasing or riapsmg,** Brit* CrU* 
TrXns-plXce', e. a. To put into a new place. Wtikine. 
TRXNB-PLXirr\ V. a. [irane and pUmU, L. ; trasatpUuOar^ 
Fr.l {ji. TRANirLANTao ; pp. TRANtrLAitTiifo, TaANtnuaitT* 
Bo.j To remove and plant in another plaM ; to remove 
ana settle ; to remove. 

TrXns-pl^n-tA^tiqn, n. Act of transplanting ; state of 
being transplanted ; removal from one place or country tu 
another. 

TbXns-plXnt^BR, a. One who transidants. 
TRXN-aPAfiN*DBN-CY, a. Supereminent splendor. More, 
TrXn-sflBn'dbnt, a. Supereminently splendid. Todd, 
TRXN-8PX«fiN^DBNT-l.Y) od. With supereminent splendor. 
TRXN8-PdRT^, V, a, [tma# and perte, L. ; transporter^ Pr.] 
[t. TRAaspoaTiDj 1^. TRARAroiTiao, TRAaspoaTao.] To 
carry or convey ftuin one place or country to another : — 
to carry into banishment, as a felon ; to sentence to banish- 
ment : — to carry away by violence of passion ; to put Into 
ecstasy : to ravisb with pleasure ; — to bear ; to remove. 
TbXns'pdbt, n. [Pr.] Transportation ; carriage ; convey- 
ance ; a vessel of carriage, particularly one in which sol- 
diers are conveyed: — rapture; ecstasy:— a felon sen- 
tenced to exile. 

TbXn8-p5rt-^-bIi.'}-ty,* a. State of being transportabiu 
Ed. Enty. 

TrXns-port'a-blb,« a. That may be transported. Qm 
Rev. 

fTRXNS-pdRT^ABCE, n. Conveyance ; transport. Shak, 
tTRXNS-pdRT^XBT, u. Afibrding great pleasure. More. 
TRXNa-pQE-TA'TiQif, a. Acl of transporting ; eonveyanea ; 
carriage ; transmission or conveyance ; transport : — bua- 
ishinent for felony. [fEcstasy. BsatA] 

I TRXifS-pdRT'Bi>-LYi od. In a state of transporL 
I TRXifS-pdRT'BD-NfiBS, a. State of transport. Bp. Batt, 
TrXN8-p5rt' 9R, a. One who transports. Goreis. 

I TRXi<f8-p5RT^|N&,* p. a. Ravishing with delight. 
tTRXRS-PdRT'MBNT, a. Transportation. Beaem. d FL 
TKXfrs'p6RT-^utP,* a. A vessel employed in conveying 
soldiers or convicts. OoldsmkL 
TRXlf8'p5RT-Vfi8-«gi.,* a. A vessel employed to tnmspoit 
soldiers and warlike stores, or conVicu. JlsL 
TaXNS-pdg^L, a. Transposition. Sw\ft. 

TrXn»-p 58^B', (uUns pftaO «• [troospeser, Fr. ; transposL 
turn, L.] [i. TRAifirosxo ; pp. Taxatrosiao, TRANsroiao.] 
To change the order of, by putting each in plate of the 
other ; to put out of place ; to remove. 
TrXnr-pp-^F'tiqn, rtr6ns-p9-alsh^pn) a. [Fr.] Act of trail** 
posing ; state of being transposed ; reciprocal ohunge of 
place. ^ 

TrXn 8 -pq- 91 "tiPN-^l, (-zlsh'vn-) *. Relating to tran^io* 
sitioti. Pegge. 

TRXws-Pd^VTJVE,* a. Made by, or consisting of, tniuipo- 
sltion. CWmbts. 

TRXifs-PRiNT',* V. a. To print out of its proper ptaee, or la 
another place. Crieridge. 

TrXR 8 -pr 59E',* V. a. To changeftrom preue into rero*. Drp- 
dev, [R.] 

TrXn 8-8 «Xp£\ V. a. To trumform* SBoL [R.J 
TrXns-bhIp*,* V. 0. [i TRAaisfiipeBO; ip.TaAassHivrtao, 
TRAHsiRtr»D.} Tb eoBYsy ftum or* •hlp^.or vutiel lo aa- 
otber. Lord Maeartnsp. 
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T]RXx»«Erri>'3Ctpnr>* •. Th« »ct of tnuimhippsiif } 018 wt 
4#r iiiiri»| « cargo out of o»a «hip, and loaoing it into an> 

onKnv 

fftXN4Vtt-8TXN'T|-lTK, (tri(n-«yb-ot)Uk'ali^4t> V. a. [tnoia- 
snJkdmtkr^ Ft.] [i. TRAKtuiitTAirTUTBO { jqi. TaAittua- 
ttABTfATtao, TRAatOBiTAinriATao*] To eluuifa to anoth- 
er •ubatance. Dewu, 

TBAjr<8VJ>~«TXif-T)-X'Tipir, (tita-avh^o-eh^^fhyn) n. 

t tramsn^tUntiMtum^ Fr.] Change of aubetaaoa : —the ooo- 
rine held by the Roman Catholic church, that, in the 
euchariat, the bread and wine are changed into the real 
body and blood of Chriat 

TaXN-ayn^TXir'Ti-X-TpE, (triUi-avb^n'atif^l-tvr) n. A 
believer in tranaubatantiation. Barrow, [lu] 
TrXk-sv-dA'tiqn, n. Act of tranauding; the ooaing of 
fluids through membranes or pores. RcfZa 
TRXN<aO'DA-TQ«RY, a. Passing through m vapor. ToiL 
TRXif-a0DX% e. n. (trwio and «iuio, JLj [«. TaAMtonao ; jm. 
TaAivsuniifo, TaANsman.] To pass through the pores in 
vapor ; to pcnepire in vapor. JSoreM. 

TeXm-sOmss e. a, [tramoumo, L.] To take flrom one thing 
to another | to convert one thing into another. CnuMaw. 
fTRXN'sOMTT, (trftn'sttmt) n. [old Fr.; tranaua^tum, L.] 
Coff of a reco^ HtrhorU 

TRXR-ahKP'TipH, (titn-e&m^sbvn) «. Act of transuming. 
TnXil-aOMP'TlVB,* (trin-e&m'tiv) a. Tmoofened from one 
to another. SAion, 

TRXira-Ttc'TlQH, «. The act of carrying over. QUaviiU. 
TEXBra-YRE'axt., a. [Fr. } Uwu and oervahs, L.] Running 
erosswiee ; transverse:— allied to a straight line drawn 
across several others. Bale, 

TRXNS-trRR's>L,eii. (Oema.) Aline which is drawn across 
several others so as to cut them alL P. CWe. 
TuXiys-yRr's^l-ly, ad. Transversely. wUkuu. [R.] 
TaXha-yRRSE^, v. a. [tnauversuet L.] [t. TaAittvaRsao ; 
jrp. TaAMSTsatiao, TaAtctraMKo.] To change ; to over- 
turn. LeeHe, 

TaXirs-yttasE^ a. [troarperww, L.] Running across j be- 
ing crosswise. Mdtan. — TVonjverss axis, ( Come aectUnu) 
the diameter which OMsea through both fbci. 
TaXNs'yRRSE,* n. The longer diameter or axis of an el- 
lipse, Ac. OrmU, 

TRXNa-yMR8E'Lr,ad. In a cross direction. StOUngJleet, 
tTRXRa-v<>-i.i'TipN,* n. Act of flying beyond. Bp, Taylor. 
U RXlfT'RJt. a. A hawker or vender of flsh. Bailoy» 

TkXp, n. A little engine or instrument with a catch or 
valves for closing, used for catching vermin, also tres- 
passers on private property; a snare: — an ambush; a 
stratagem : — a part of a machine : — a game at balL 
TrXP, e. «. [i TmxrpBo; pp. TaArriao, raArrao.] To en- 
snare ; to catch by a snare or trap ; to entrap : — to adorn ; 
to decorate ; to dress. Cowlep. 

TrXp,* o. Relating to the rock so called. Jameoon. 

TrXp,* or TaXp'-RdCK,* a. (Min.) The name of a rock, 
often of columnar fonn. and apparently of igneous or 
volcanic origin, composed of hornblende, felspar, and au- 
gite. Brande. 

TRfL-PXif', V. 4L [i. TaAPAKNBD ; pp. vaAPAinfiif o, TaAPair- 

vsp.l To Jgy a trap for ; to ensnare. SouA. 

Tr^-PAR', n, A cheat ; a stratagem ; a snore. South, 
Tra-pXr'nrr, n. A deceiver. South, 

TrXP'«d5oe, (trftpMbf’} M, A door in a floor, opening and 
shutting like a valve. 

ffaXPE, V. n. To run about idly. See TaAirss. 

TrXpb^ a. An idle, slatternly woman. Hudibrma, [Low.] 
|iTR^-p£^z)-AN,e 0 . Resembling a trapezium. Raort. 
Tra-pR'zi-poric,* 4 . Being In the form of a trapezium. 
Loudon, 

ITrapezium. (trp-pS'zb^-lim or tra-pg^z^dm) [trp-pg^zhp- 
finu IF. J. F,Jla,; trp-pl'za-fim, P. Sai. jR.,* trf-pg'zh^m, 
A C] a, [L. ; r/mvf Or. ; trupiuj Fr.] pL TRAJ^ZIA 
or TRAPS ZXUKs. (Oeom,) A four-sided ngure, of which 
neither two of the oppoette sides are equal or paralJeL — 
(.SnaL) A bone in the wrist. 

TEXP-R-z9T])',er TRA-pfi'zdlD, [tra-p6'z»ld, 8. W, P, J, 
F, i Jr. 9m, Wb, AA, .^kwrea.] n, {rpari- 

or and tU»tt I btamiuHie^ Fr.] A four-sHed figure, 
« which two only of the sklet are parallel. 
TRXp-g-z5lD'dX,* «. Saving the form of a trapezoid. 
SmarL 

TRXp'pg-Xh,* «. Relatinf to. arooiitaining, trap. LyAL 
TRAp'pgR,* a. One eomloyea In catching by traps. PertnanL 
TaXp^Plwog, a. pL Otnaments; druM; embellisfaments ; 

especially such as are used in decorating a horse. 
TrXp'pist,* a. One of a religious order of the Catholic 
church in France, stUl esistinf in Normandy. Brandi* 
TrXp'povs,* Sr Being of ^ nature of trapw Snort. 
TrXp'-StIcx, a. A etkk uded in ^ game of trap. %ue- 
taior, 

TaXp'TtiPl.e a. Ifase e s of bomMenile, basalt, Ac. SmarL 
TnXaH, a. Any chiog worthloM ; droes ; dregs ; inattpr f 
proper for food 1 —IM which is lopp^ off of tn 
^ne.Ac. [A worthkMpereon, (Si 

dof or encumbrance to a dog. ' 
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TaXan, % e. Tolopi tocrop. Skdurfom Tpoueiijts 
trample on ; to clog ; to encumber. Skak 

tTRXaa, If. a. To follow with bustle; to trample. J^urte. 

TrXsh'y, e. Consisting of trash ; worthiese } vile ; use* 
Imt. 

TRXas,e a. (JIfia.} A deposit of volcanic ashes and ecorla 
thrown out of tome volcanoes; argUlaoeoas earth. XpsR 
See TaaRAt. 

fTaXy'Ligjg, a. [treafue, X^] A etammering repetition. 
Dalgamo, 

TrXU‘MXt'10, e Irpavpariubf,] (Med,) Vulnerary $ useful 
to Wounds. Wi a a m an . 

TrXu-kXz'io, a. Medicine good to heal wounds. Chambere. 

TrXv'ail, (Mv^U) V. a. [tranaiUer, Fr.] [». TaarxiLao; 
pp, TiuvAiuiro, TRAVAizBo.] To labot; to toil i to labor 
with pain ; especially, to labor in childbirth. 

fTBXv^AlL, e. 0 . [travviwrs, It] To harass ; to tire. Sey 


TrIv^ail, (tr&v^tl) a. Labor ; toil ; labor in childbirth. 

TrXve, a. [tnifo, L. ; trauail, Fr.] A beam ; a traverse 
MaamdrAL A wooden frame for shotting unruly horses. 

TaXy^gL, V. a. ft TaATBixxo; pp, TaATBU.iaa, teav- 
BtxBO.] To make joumeyc : to peas ; to go ; to perfonn 
travel ; to journey ; to visit foreign countries. 

gcjr The following derivatives of travel^ viz., traneUad 
travAUngf and traomsr,are here given with the I doubled, 
as they are found in most Bnjdish dictionaries, and in 
accordance, also, with the prevailing usage. Some, how- 
ever, epelJ these words with a single t, thus, trewdsi/, 
tranAingf traveler. This form is agreeable to the general 
analogy of the language ; and it only wants the sanction 
of the prevailing usage to render it the preferable orthog- 
niphy. — These remarks are equally applicable to the de- 
rivatives of a number of other verbs ending in 1 1 a», «*«- 
iL dnvel, empanA.gravAf grovel^ levAf marvA, models Ac. 

Trav' 51 :*, V, a. To pass ; to journey over, Mdton. [fTo 
force to Journey. &eMer.j 

TaXy'RL, a. [traeml, Fr.] Act of travelling ; journey. — 
pL A book or publication containing an account of occur- 
rences and observations in a journey or travel. 

TRXy'Ri.i.ED, (trdv^^ld) a. Having made journeys. FFettoa. 

TaXy^RL-ligR, a. riravmlleur, Fr.J One who travels ; one 
who performs and writes travels : — a travelling meican- 
tila clerk. — (JVbaA) A ring or hoop which slides along a 
rope or spar. 

TRXy^RL-L9R*g-J5Y,* a. A climbing plant ; clematla. 
Booth. 

TaXy'Rir-TXiNT-ED, 0 . Fatigued with travel. Shah. 

fTxXv^fiRSf ad. [Pr.] Athwart; across. Shak, See Tbav- 
BasB. 

TrXv^ERS-vble, o. That may be traversed ; liable to le- 
gal objection. Bale. 

TRXy']gESB, [trdv'frs, & P. J, F, Jo. K. Sm. Wh. f trp- 
vbrs', IF.] ad. [o eraoers, Fr.] Crosswise ; athwart. Ba- 

CO%a 

TRXy'gRSE, [trXv'^rs, P. Jo. K. 9m. fPb. { trp-vSn', & 
IF.] prep. Through crosswise. Milton. [El 

TaXy^gaSE, a. [tranevereuef L. ; traverei, Pr.] Lying 
across ; lying athwart. Haytoard. — TSraveree jury^ a betft 
Jury which tries a case in which one of the parties amims 
something which is denied by the other. 

TaXy^gBSE, a. Any thing laid, built, or hung across; 
something that thwarts, crosses, or obstructs ; a thwart- 
ing obstacle : — a flexure ; a turn : — suliterfrige ; trick. — 
(Z^) A denial of what the opposite party has advanced 
w miy stage of {deadings ; the act of denying and taking 
issue upon an indictment 

TaXy^gRSE, V. a, [traverser, Pr.] [i. raAvaasBO ; pp. tbat- 
BMiao, tba vBasED.] To cross ; to lay athwart ; to cross 
by way of opposition ; to thwart with obstacles ; to wan- 
der over ; to survey : to examine thoroughly ; to turn and 
point in some direction^ a cannon. — (AToat) To brace 
aft, as a yard. — (Law) To contradict or deny, as an alle- 
gation ; to take issue on an indictment 

TeXv'erse, V. n. To oppose a movement in foneing. Shak. 

TaXy^gasE-BfrARD,* a. (Muut) A cirralar pieco of board 
marked with all the points of the compass, used for keep- 
Ing the reckoning of, or courses run by, a ship. Mar. ZHet, 

TBXy'gM-gR,* a. One who traverses.- (^ 10 ) One who 
denies some matter of diet alle^d to be done In a decla- 
ration or pleading ; one who takes issue upon an indict- 
ment 

TRXy'gEaE*^XiL')Ra,* a. (JVbvt) A method of working 
or calculatiBg traverses, or compound coufses, so as to 
bring them all Into one. Mar. Did. 

TaXy'gllAS-TX^BLE,* m See TaAvaasn-BoABi). SmarL 

TaXy'ER-TlNE,* a. (JVia.) A species of limestone depos- 
ited from the water of s^ngs, which lufld lime In solu- 
tion. LyAL 


travestied. Mhaaim, [B.] 

TaXy'ga-TY, a, A titeraiy work so translated or imitated 
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M to be rendered ridiculous ; a parody ; a burlesque per- 
formance ; a work: travestied. 

TKAv^J^S-Xy, V. s. [i. thavkstibo ; pp. tratksttiitO) trav 
*»Ti*D.] To translate so as to render ridiculous ; to par- 
ody : to turn into burlesque and ridicule. Dr. fVarton. 

TbAv'js, n. Same as trave. A. Wood. 

TbAy, (tra) n. {traeg, Su, Goth, j trua, L.] A shallow, 
wooden vessel. Mozon. 

TbXy'trIp, n, A game at tables or draughts. Svak. 

TRttACH'?-TOVR, > n. [irkheur^ Fr.] A traitor. Sptnaer. 

TrSaoh'ovr, ) 

:RfiACH'¥R-otJ8. (trSch'^r-ds) a. Partaking of treachery j 
fhithless ; perddious ; traitorous , false. 

TrJSach'^r-oDs-lv, ad. Perfidiously ; by treachery. 

TR£ACil':i^if-oCs-N£ss, n. duality of being treacherous. 

TRfiACH']fR-V, (trSch'^r-?) n. [tncAerw, Fr., from tnc^en, 
Ger.l Perfidy ; breach of faith, fidelity, or trust. 

TrE A^CLE, (tre'kl) n. [triaclc, old Fr. , tnacklc, D.l A medi- 
cine made up of many ingredients. Boyle. The viscid, 
brown sirup which drains from sugar; molasses. Ellis. 

TrEa'cle-MOs't^rd,* n. A plant possessing warm and 
pungent qualities. Farm. Ency. 

TrEad. arSd) V. n. [t. trod ; pp. treading, trodden or 
TROD.] To set the foot; to trample ; to walk with form 
or state : — to copulate, as birds. 

TrEad, V. a. To walk on , to press or beat with the feet ; 
to beat; to track; to walk on in a formal manner, to 
crush under foot , to trample ; to put in action by the feet. 
Dryden. To compress, as a bird. 

TrEad, (tr6d) n. Act of treading ; step with the foot: — 
way; track; path: — compression by the male fowl. — 
(ArcL) The horizontal part of a step on which the foot 
is placed. 

TrEad'er, n. One who treads. • 

TrEad'ing,* n. The act of one that treads ; a step. Rowe. 

TrEao'le, (trSd'dl) n. The part of a loom or other ma- 
chine which IS moved by the tread or foot :— the albugin- 
eous cords which unite the yolk to the white of an egg. 
— [Sperm of the cock. Browne.] 

TREAD'-MlLL,*n. A mill turned by persons treading upon 
a wheel , — a recent invention for giving useful employ- 
ment to persons imprisoned for crime. Brando. 

i TRfiAGUE, (trSg) n. {iregua^ It.] A truce. Spenser. 
!’r£a'§on. (tre'zn) n. j^trakison, Fr.] (Law) Breach of fidel- 
ity ; rebellion ; the highest offence against a state or gov- 
ernment. — High treason is an ofibnee committed against 
the king, kingdom, or commonwealth. — Petit treason is 
the murder of a husband by a wife, of a master or mis- 
tress by 0 servant, of an ecclesiastic by a prelate, &:c. 
Tr£a'§on-.{l-BLE, (trC'zn- 9 -bl) a. Having the nature or 
guilt of treason ; rebellious. 

TR£A' 90 N-.A-BLE-Nfiss, n. Quality of being treasonable. 
Tr£a'§on-jJl-BLY, (tr6'zn-?i-bl(j) ad. In a Irodsonable man- 
ner. 

tTRfiA'^ON-OlJs, (tre'zn-Ss) a. Treasonable. S/iak. 
TrEa^'VRE, (trfizh'yr) n. [frd^or, Fr. j thesaurus, L.] 
Wealth hoarded up ; riches accumulated ; abundance : — 
something greatly valued. 

TrEa^^VRE, (trfizb'm) v. a. [i. treasured ; pp. treasur- 
ing, TREASURED.] To hoard , to reposit ; to lay up. 
TREA^'VRti-HdOsE, (tr^zh'yr-) n. Tlace where hoarded 
riches are kept ; treasury. Hooker. 

TrEa§'VR-ER, (trfizh'yr-^r) n. [trif^oricr, Fr.] One who 
has care of the money, funds, or revenue of a society, 
corporation, state, or nation. — Lord High Treasurer, for- 
merly the third great officer of the crown of England, 
the duties of whose office are now executed by five com- 
missioners. 


TRfiA$'VR-£R-SHlp, (trSzh'yr-?r-shlp) n. The office or dig- 
nity of treasurer. Hakewill. 

TrEa^'VR-Ess, (trSzh'yr-fis) n. A female treasurer. 
TREA9'VRK-TR6vE,*n. (Law) Money, &c., found hidden 
in the earth, the owner being unknown. Crabb. 
TrEa^'V-RV, (trSzh'y-r?) n. [trdsorsrte, Fr.] A place in 
which money is stored ; a house or office In which the 
public revenue is deposited. JfTreasure. Skak.] 

TrSaT, (trfit) t>. a. [trotter. Fr. ; tracto, L.] [i. treated ; 

E , TBBATiRo, treated.] To negotiate ; to settle. — 
•aeto, L.] To discourse on ; to use in any manner ; to 
ndte ; to manage ; to carry on ; to entertain without 
expense. 

Treat, e. n. [troiter, Fr.] To discourse : ■— to practise nego- 
tiation ; to come to terms : — to make gratuitous entertain- 
ments. 

Treat, (tret) n* An entertainment given of food or drink, 
or both ; something given for an entertainment ; a rich 
entertainment ; a foast ; a banquet 
tTAfiAT^4i~BLE, a* [iraiiabls, Fr.J Tractable. Hooker, 
fTREA^r'A-BLVt Moderately ; tractably. Hooker, 
TnAkt^JL, n. One who treats or discourses. 

TrEa'X|SE, (jM'tjz or trfi'tjs) [trC'tiz, W, P, J, Jo, 8 m. ; 
trS^tfs, 8,F}L WkA n, [tr4ictatit.i, L.J A discoune ; a tract ; 
aforinal essay ; a disquisition. 


[jTR£A'Ti9-]?R, n. One who writes a treatise. Featley. [itj 
TRfiAT'MipNT, (trSt'm^nt) n. [traUement, Fr.] Act of treat- 
ing; manner of being treated; management; usage; 
manner of using, good or bad : — entertainment 
Tr£a'tv ftrB't?) m. [troitf, Fr.] Negotiation ; act of treat- 
ing ; a compact ; an agreement between two or more in- 
dependent states. [fEntreaty. Shak.] 

TrEb'le, (tfSb'bl) [trBb'bl, S. W. P, J. F. Jk, H. Sm. { trlb'- 
bl, Wb.j a. \tnpu, Fr. ; tnphtf, trhtex, L.] Threefold; 
tnple. — (Mus.) High or most acute in sound. 

TrEb'l^ (trSb'bl) V. a. [t. trebled ; pp, trebliro, treb- 
led.] To multiply by three ; to moke thrice as much ; to 
triple. 

TrCb'le, (trfib'bl) v. n. To become threefold. Swift, 
TrEb'le, (trCb'bl) n. (Jlfus.) The highest or acutest part 
in music, or in a concerted piece. — Half-treble, a high 
counter-tenor. 

TrEb'le-nEss, (trBb'bl-nBs) tu State of being treble. 
TrEb'ly, ad. Thrice told , in threefold number or quan- 
tity. 

TrEb'V-^hEt,* n. [Fr.] A tumbrel or cucking-stool; — a 
great engine to cast stones to batter walls. Wniahaw, 
TrEck'sciiuyt,* (trBk'shoIt) n. [D.] A covered boat drawn 
by horses, and used for the conveyance of passengers and 
goods on the Dutch and Flemish canals. Brande. 
TrEd'dle,* n. See Treadle. Booth. fScirtt. 

Tre-ixIlle',* n. A game at cards by three arsons. Sir W, 
Tre£, n. [triu, M. Goth. ; trie, Icel. ; tree, Dan.] The gen- 
eral name of the largest vegetable ; a large vegetable hav- 
ing a single woody trunlr or stem; any thing branched 
out like a tree. 

Tr££,* V. a. [i. treed , pp. treeing, treed.] To cause to 
ascend a tree. Dr. Allen. [Colloquial.] 

Tr£e'-Pr6g,* n. A frog found on troes , tree-toad. Smart 
Tr££-^iPR-mS.n'd?r, n. A plant. 

Tr£E'l?S8,* a. Destitute of trees. Dr. Jackson. 
TrEe'-LoOse,''' n. An insect that infests plants; aphis. 
Hams. 

Tr££'-M6ss,* n. A species of lichen. P. Cye, 
fTREEN. Old pi. of 7Vce. B. Jonson. 
tTRCEN, a. Wooden , made of wood. Camden. 
Tr££'-nAil,* (commonly pronounced trun'n?l)n. (JTaut) 
A wooden pm, used for fastening the planks of a ship to 
the timbers. Mar. Diet. 

TreE'pp-Life', 71. An evergreen tree; lignura-vitte : — 
the wood IS esteemed by turners. Miller. 
Tr££'-PrIm-r5§e, 71. A biennial plant. 

Tr£E'-T6ad,* 71. A toad found on trees and shrubs. Eney, 
Tr£'pXl-l6w,* V. a. To plough land the third time be- 
fore sowing. — Written also thr\fallow,tr\fallow, And Ury~ 
fallow. Farm. Ency. [Local.] 

Trl'foIl, n. [trifolium, L.] A three-leaved plant, of which 
there are several species. — (Arch.) An ornament of three 
cusps in a circle, resembling three-leaved clover. 
Treilla&e, (trSI'aj) [trel'yj, K. Sm . ; tra'Iyj, P.; tra'yyj, 
Ja.] n. [Fr.] A contexture of pales to support espallors 
in a garden , trellis. Diet. Trevouz. 

TrEl'ljs, TL [treiUis, Fr.] A structure or frame of cross- 
barred work, used for summer-houses, verandas, Ac.; a 
lattice. 

Tr£l'L|S,* V. a. [i. TRELLISED ; pp. TRELLISINO, TREL- 

LI8ED.] To furnish with a trellis, lattice, or wooden 
frame. Scott 

TeEl'lJsed, (trCriist) a. Having trellises. Sir T. Herbert 
TJtf:-MAJsr*JD6,* n. [It.] (Mus.) A reYterntlon of a note of 
the chord, or a general shake of the whole chord. Brande, 
TrEm'ble, (trfira'bl) v. n. [trembler, Fr. , tremo, L.] [i. trem- 

ULED , pp. trembling, TREMBLED.] To Shake HS Wkh 

fear or cold ; to shiver ; to quake , to shudder ; to quiv- 
er, to totter; — to quaver ; to shake, as a sound. 
Tr£m'bl?r, 7l One who trembles. Hammond. 
Tr£m'bl}NG, n. A shaking ; a shuddering ; tremor. 
Tr£m'bL}NG-LV, ad. So as to shake or tremble. Shak. 
Tr9-MEl'la,* n. [tremo, L.] (Bot) A jelly-like plant, of 
the lowest organization, found in damp walks, dec, 
Brande. 

TR£-m£n'dov8, a. [tremendus, L.] Very dreadfhl ; horri- 
ble ; terrible ; frightful ; terrific ; horrid. 
Tre-mEn'dovs-lv, ad. Horribly ; dreadfiilly. 
TR^M£N'DOVS-Nfisa, 71. Quality of being tremendous. 
TrEM'q-lIte,* 71 . (Min.) A fibrous or radiated, whitish, 
and semi-transparent mineral. Brande, 

TrE'mqr, [trg'mur, S. W.P.J E, F. K , ; trS'mvr or tr«m'- 
yr, Ja.i trSm'yr, Swl] n. [tremor, L.J State of trem- 
bling ; quivering of the body through tear. 
TRfiM'V-LoOs, a. [tremnlus, L.] Trembling ; fearful ; quiv- 
ering; vibratory. [dation 

TRfiwrv-i'OOs-LV, od. In a tremulous manner ; with trepl- 
Tb£m'V-i<o0s-n£s 8, n. State of being tremulous. 
tTRfiN, n. A fish-spear. Ainsworth, 

TRfiNOH, V, a, [traneher, Fr.] [i. trerchsd ; pp, mvcH-- 
iNQ, trenched.] To cut ; to cut, dig, or form into pits or 
ditchra: — to fortify by earth thrown up: — to turn over 
or stir the soil two or three feet deep. 
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Tr&kcH| t>, n. To encroach j to cut ofT a part. 

Te&nch, n. [tranchiey Fr.j A pit or ditch j a mound.— 
{Fort) A place cut out by besiegers in order to approach 
the place attacked. 

tTRfiNeH'J^ND, 0 . Gutting ; trenchant Sptnser. 
TRfiirCB'ANT, 0 . [tranchant^ Fr.] Cutting j sharp. ZfiwK- 
hrcLs, [r.J 

TElEpfCH'jpR, n. [trancA^tir, Fr,] One who trenches or cuts ; 
a large wooden dish or platter on which meat is, or was, 
cut and eaten at table. Dryden, The table. Shak. Food ; 
pleasures of the table Soum, 

TRfiNCH'¥R-FL?, n. A trencher>mate. VE&trangt. 
TRfiiiCH'jpR-FRiEND, n. A parasite 3 a table companion ; 

a trencher-mate. SAak. [eater. 

TKfiNCH'^R-atXN, 71. [fA cook. Suf/icy.] A feeder; an 
TR£NCU'iR~MAT£, n. A table companion, a parasite. 

Hooker, [FI. 

TRfiNcB'MORE,* n. The name of an old dance. Beaum, ^ 

Trend, V, n, [i TSKNOED ; pp, TRENOIM O, TRENDED.] (JlTattl.) 

To turn , to run j to stretch ; to tend. Dryden. 

Trend,* % {/faxU.) Inclination or tendency to a certain 
direction. C. WUkes, 

TrEn'del,* n, A weight or post in a mill ; trundle. Crabb. 
TRfiND'fNO, 71. A particular direction. Dryden. 
TrEn'dle, 71. Any thing turned round , a trundle. Baxley. 
TrEn'T^L. 71, [trentCj Fr ] (Contracted from trigxtUoL) The 
service 01 thir^ masses for the dead, 

Tr?:-pXn', n. [Fr., from rpuTrdoi, Gr.l A circular saw for 
perforating the skull, a trephine. [A snare. South, Bee 
Trapan.] . 

Teij-pAn', tj. a. [tr^panerj Fr.] [i. trepanned ; pp. trepan- 
ning, trepannedJ To perforate with the trepan. 
Tr£-pan'ner, 71. One who trepans. Todd. 
Tr£-pXn'ning,* 71. The operation performed with the tre- 
pan; perforation ; — act of decoying. Scott. 
((TRE-PHiNE', or Tr?-phIne', [tr^-fin', P. JSsh; tref^in, 
Wb. } tr^-fSn', Sm.; lr?-fSn' or tr^-fln', K.] n. An instru- 
ment for trepanning, a small, improved sort of trepan. 
Wiseman. 

j[TR?-PHtNE',* V. a. To perforate ; to trepan. Smart 
TrEp-j-dA'TIPN, n. [trepidalio, L.j State of trembling of 
the body, tremor, quivering. 

ITrEs'ayle,*?!. {Eng. law) A writ on ouster by abatement, 
on the deatli of a grandfather’s grandfather. Blackstone. 
TrEs'pass, V. 71. [trcspasicry old Fr.] [i. TREsrAssED, pp. 
TRESPASSING, TBEsrAssED.] To traiisgress , to offend: — 
to enter unlawfully on another’s ground. 

TeEs'pass, n. [irespasy old Fr.] Triuisgrcssion of law ; of- 
fence nusdemeanor unlawful eutrance on another’s 
ground. 

TeEs^p^ss-er, 71. One who trespasses ; an offender. 
TRE8'p,^ss-0E'f ¥R-lNC»,* n. An offering, among the Isra- 
elites, for a trespass. jJsA. 

TbEss, 71. [tressCf Fr. ; treccia. It.] pL TRESSES. A lock ; 
a curl of hair, a gathering of hair. — Used chiefly lu the 
plural. 

fl^REssED, (trSst or trds'^) a. Knotted ; curled ; having 
the hair in a tress , having tresses. Spenser. 

TrEs'S]^!., n. Bee Tans res. 

TrEss'VRE, (trSsh'iir) n. (Her.) A kind of border, Warton. 
TrEss'vred,* (tr^sh'^rd) a. Bound with a treasure. &r 
W, SmU. 

TbEs'tle, (tr^s'sl) 71. [tresteau, old Fr.] The frame of a 
table ; a movable form by which any thing is supported ; 
a prop : — a three-legged stool. 

TrEs^tee-TbEe,* (tres'sl-) it. (JVattt) Two strong bars of 
timber fixed horizontally on the opposite sides of the 
lower mast head. Mar. Diet. 

TrEt, n. In commerce, an allowance made for waste, dust, 
&c., at the rate of 4 lbs. for every 104 lbs. purchased. 
fTRfiTH^jNG, It, [trethmgi, low L.J A tax , impost. Johnson. 
TrEv'j^t, n. Any thing that stands on three legs, as a 
stool ; a movable part of a kRcheu range : — written also 
trivet. 

Trey, (tri) n. [tree, L. ; troi^, Fr.] A tlDee at cards. Shak. 
TmL* a prefix, of Greek and Latin origin, signifying 
three. 

TRi';{t-BLE, o. That may be tried , capable of tnaL 
TrV^d, n. [tnasy L. ; tnode, Fr.] Three united. 

Tr1';^l, ft. Act of trying ; state of Mng tried ; test ; ex- 
amination ; experiment ; experimental knowledge , proof; 
attempt ; effort ; endeavor : temptation. 
tTBi-XE'i-TV, n. State of being three ; triad. Wharton. 
TEi';^-L 6 GUE, (trl'»-l^) A colloquy of three persons. 
Jl. Wood. 

TbI-Xn^der,* n* (Bot.) A plant having three stamens 
LauUey. 

Tr/-Xn'dbovs,* 0 * (BoL) Having three stamens. P. Oyc. 
TbPXn-oee (tn'&ng-gl) n, [Fr. , tnangu^m, L,] {Otom.) 
A figure ol three angles and three sides.— (.^strsOf) Xiao 
name of a consteUation. — {M^s.) A small, steel, triann- 
lar, muifical instrument of percussion, open at one of its 
anmes. 

TrIOIN-BLED, (tri'&ng gld) a. Having three anglM. 


TRi-XN'oV'DfK, C'dng'gU'l^J^) 0* [trUaigiiimisy L.J 
three angles ; trlangled. 

TRi-XN-®v-DXE'|.TV,* n. (Quality of being triangular. J?s. 

Imgbrohe. fris. 

Tb! XN^eV'L^LB-LY, ad. After the form of a triangle, mr- 
TeI-Xn'gv-lXte,* v> «• [*• TRiAnoui;.AT»D ; TaiAnau<* 
zas’iNG, TRiANouLATXiD.] {SwTveymg) To dime Into trb 
an^as, or triangular net- work, by surveying. Alncf. 
TRi-AN'ov-LiT-ED,* a. Having a triangular form. HtU. 
TeI-Xn-oV'LX'tiqn,* n. The act of triangulating; the 
net-work of triangles with which the face (ff a country 
is covered in a triangular survey. P. Cye. 

TrI'^lr-ehv,* n. A government by three. HoUand* 
fTRl-X'Ri-XN, a. [tiwu, L.] Occupying the third post or 
place. Cowley. 

TRi'B^L,* 0 . Belonging to a tribe. Warburton, [R.l 
TrIbe, n. [tniuj, L.] A division or distinct portion of a 
people; a family or race kept distinct: — a number of 
things having certain common characteristics : —a di- 
vision of the ancient Israelites : — a prmcipal subdivision 
of the Koman people. 

TrIbe, v. a. To divide into tribes. Bp. MHcoleon. [a.] 
TrIb'l?t, 71. A goldsmith’s tool for making rings. Bailey. 
TRi-B6M';?.T]pR,* n. [rpiSo) and pirpov.'i{Meeh.) A sort 
of sledge or apparatus for measuring the force of friction. 
Brands. 

TrIb'qu-lEt, n. Same as trihleL 

TrI'brXeh,’*' 71. A poetic foot, consisting of three short 
syllables. Smart 

Trib-v-dX'tiqn, 71. [Fr.] Persecution ; distress ; vexation ; 

severe affliction ; severe trial. Hooker. 

TrI-bC'nal, 7u [L. ^ Fr.] A judgment-sent in the forum 
at Borne : — a judgment-seat ; the seat of justice ; a court 
of justice , a place for tiying persons accused. 
TrIb'V-N-^te,* n. Thecimce of tribune; tnbuneship. MM- 
moth. 

TrYb'Cne, 71. [tribunus, L.] The chief magistrate of a 
tribe , an officer of Rome, chosen by the people ; tho 
commander of a Roman legion. — [tribunaiy L.] A raised 
seat from winch speeches were anciently delivered to the 
people, a tribunal : — the rostrum from which the leak- 
ers address tho assembly in the French chamber of dep- 
uties. 

TrIb'vne-siiIp, n. The office of a tribune. Addison. 
TRlB-v-Nt''TiAL, (lrlb-v-nlsh'?il) a. Relating to a tribune. 
Dryden. 

tTRlB-V-Nl"TI^N,* (-ntsh'an) a. Same as tribuwtwl. John- 
son. 

ITrIb-v-nF^tiovs, (-ntsh^us) a. [tribunitius, L,] Trlbuni- 
tial. Bacon. 

TrIb'v-ta-RI-nEss,* 71. State of being tributary. AUen. 
TRYB'v-T^-Ry, a. [tnbutaire, Fr. , tnbutarxus, L.] Paying 
tribute os an acknowledgment of submission to a mas- 
ter : — subject , subordinate : — paid in tribute , contrib 
uting. 

TrYb'v-tA'EVj It One who pays tribute ; a dependant. 
TbYb'Ote, n [tnbut, Fr. , tributumy L,] A payment mad© 
in acknowledgment of subjection, or for protection , a tax. 
ITbYb'Cte, r. a. To pay as tribute, Whmock. 
TEiB'0TE-M6N'?Y,* n. Money paid as tribute. Ash, 
Tri'ca,* n. (Bot) The shield or reproductive organ of a 
lichen. Brands. 

TrIce, n. A short time ; an instant ; a stroke, %fenser. 
TrI-c:^n-nX'ri-oGs,* a. Tricennial. Smart 
TbI-c£n'ni-al,* a. [tricennalts, L.] Belonging to the term 
of thirty years. Scott. 

TRl-cEN'Tg-NA-RV,* n. A period or space of three hun- 
dred years. Ec. Rev. 

TR\-euV^-Bis* n. [6p((.] (Med.) A disease of the eyelids, 
in which the eyelashes grow inwards and irritate th© 
ball of the eye. Brands. 

TRi-jEuOp'Tg-RXN,* n. (Ent.) One of an order of insects. 
JBUrby. 

TRi'jeubED,* n. (Mus.) An instrument with three strings. 
Burney. 

TRi-EHOT'p-MY, n. [rpixoTopito.] Division into Uwe© 
parts. Hartlib. [R.] 

TrYok, 7u [tneh^, Fr. ; treek, D., from trisgen, Ger.] A 
sly fraud ; a dexterous arhnee ; stratagem ; wUe : a vi- 
cious practice ; a juule ; any thing done to cheat jocose 
ly, or to divert ; height ; deception ; Imposture ; imposi 
tion: — a practice; a manner; a habit:— a number of 
cards falling to the winner at one turn. — [tnea, low li.] 
A friait or knot of hair. B. Jonson, 

TrTck, V. a. ftrtcAer, Fr. ; triegen, Oer .] [». tricsed ; pp. 
TaicaiNo, TRicxcD.j 1^0 cheat; to fmpoi© on ; to de- 
ftaud: — to dress: to decorate; to adorn; to 
(Her.) To draw with devices. 

TrYcK, e. Tt. To practise trickery or firaud. Drgdem 
TuIcK'j^Uf n. One who tricks, me Tnjoaniu 
TBtcK';i?R-Y, n. Artifice ; act of dressing up* JO©* Perr, 
TbIcr'ing, n. Cheating; artifice:— dress; ornament. 
TrIck'ibh, a. Pull of tricks; knavishly artftil; fttudu- 
lent. 
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^1 **®^*^^ * Hcklah. JSa^ TaJa,* n. A rtoao, weJge, or something to stop a wlwv: cm 
r?* FahlunUe j a mioeraL Dana, barrel from rolling. PtUmer, 

TWO'JtB. ». n. [i. TSicELao ; pp* TEicauifo, trickled.] TR^a'.^>MoCs,* a. Thrice married. —(JJst.) Applied to 
TiSrtii * drops j to flow in a small, gentle stream; to plants containing lliree sorts of flowem on the same 

A * ji , 1 j . . flower head, viz., male, female, and hermaphrodite 

TalOK'LlKa,* JL Act of flowing in drops, or in a small Brande. » » » » 

TI *• » . TRto'A-My, n. [r/jcrff and yd/xos,] State of being married 

n^ecomtion. 4- Fl, three times ; state of having three husbands or wives at 

TRjOK'aa?^ n. One who practises tricka Robinson, one time. Sir T. Herbert, 

brisk; merry. Shak,^ TrIg'^i^r, %, That which stops or catches; a catch to 
rtrwtroc, Pr.] A game at t^les. hold a wheel on steep ground; — a catch by which a 

1^*^^**^ ; practising tricks. — [Pro- gun is fired , sometimes corrupted to trickar. 

col oquial m the U. S.] Tri-<?In't^l, n. ftninnta, L.] See TasifTAL. Jiyl^ 

TiiT-chlN'J-VRV,^ 0, Kelating to the ancient mode of TRl'oLypH, (trrglif) ftrl'gnf, S, W. P, K. Sm. ; 

K ^ ^ and>x 4 ^, Gr. ; tnglypho, Pr.] {Arch,) 

TrI-olJh' n, [L.] pL rR/cxi^/A. A wuch for An ornament of the Done frieze, placed directly over each 
^ ^pper: — a room furnished on three sides column, and at equal distances between them. 

♦{ 1 t. i. ^ t TrFgqn, n. [rpiyavovy Gr.; tngonoy Pr.J A triangle* 

Tri c6l^r,* **• The national French banner of tliree Hamngton, — (AstroL) Trine in aspect, 
colom, blue, white, and red, adopted on the occasion of TrIg'q-n^l, [trtg'9-nal, fF. P, Ja. Sat, ,• trl'»-nal, & if.] 

- ,u 1 o. Tnanguiar ; having three corners. JFtfodSJ'd. 

Tat'cOL-pRBD,* (irl'kai-vrd) a. Having three colors. Qu. TrIg-p-nq-m£t'ri-cal, o. Pertaining to trigonbmetry. 

TrIo-p-np-m£t'rj-c4il-lv, od. By trigonometry. 

TRi-CQE-Ntp'^R-oOs .• o. Having three horns. P, Cy^ TRlo.p.N6M'R-TRy, n. [rpiyoivog and uirpov.] The art of 
TRicoR PC>>B^L, a. L.] Having three bodies. measuring the sides and angles of triangles, whether 

Tri-cOs'pjd,* a, {AfioL) Having three points, — applied plane or spherical, and of ascertaining the relations be- 

to the valve on the right ventricle of the heart. Brandt. tween them. It includes all formula relating to angles or 

TrI-cC8'p|-daTR,* 0. {Rot.) Having three points. Lour circular arcs, and the lines connected with them. 

« * « . - TrI-orXm'mjc,’*' a. Containing three letters. Thomson, 

TRl-DAc'TV-LOtJs,* a. (Rot.) Havmg three leaves. P. TrI'grXph,* ». A treble mark; three letters united in one 
C^c, sound, as eau in beau. Smart. 

Tride, a. [Pr.] {Among hunters) Short and ready ; swift. TrI'^YN,* n. {Bot.) A plant havmg three pistils. Luid- 
Bmley, ley. 

TrPdrnt, n. fPr. ; tridens, L.] The sceptre of Neptune : Tri-hC'dr^l,* a. Having three equal sides. Smart. 

—a sceptre with three prongs or teeth. TRi-H£'DRQN,* n. A figure of three equal sides. SmarL 

Tri'drnt, I Havinir three teeth Quarles TrIj'v-GODs,* a. {Bot ) Having three pairs. Loudon. 

TkI'dent-?]), TBi-LXT'ifR-AI., i. [frM and iotiM, L.] Having three 

Tri-den'TiJlTE,* a. (Hilt.) Having three teeth, iaadan. sides. • [ScotL 

TRi-DfiN'TjNE,* a. Relating to Trent, or the council held TRi-LXT'^R-AL-Nfiss,* n. Guality of having three sides. 

there. Ch, Ob. Tr|-l£t't 6,* n. {Mas.) A short or little trill. Crabb. 

TRl-DI*-^-PA^§gN,* n. {Mus.) A triple octave. P. Cyc. TrI-lIn'gux^e,* a. Consisting of three languages. Maun- 

fTBpo^NG, n. Tubing. See TaitHma, and Titiiino. der. 

TRi-Dp-Dfec-A-Hfi'DRAL,* o. Presenting three ranges of TrI-lIt'^r-al, a. [tres and hterUy L.] Having, or consist- 
twelve in each. Smart. in g of, three letters. 

TeIo'V'AN, a. [tridttwn, L.] Lasting three days ; happen- TrIll, n. [tri«o, It. ; from drillay Su. Goth.] A quaver; a 
ing every third day. Bailey. [R.] shake ; treinulousness of music or of sound. 

Tul-d^N^Nl-^ili, [Irl-^n'yal, S, J> P. Ja. K,; trl-fia'n^-al, TrIll, v. a, [tniio, It. , dnMa, tro/lo, Su. Goth.] [». trilled , 
P. Snu Wb,] a. [tnenaw, L. , tnennaly Fr.] Lasting three pp, trilling, trilled.] To utter or play with quavering , 
years ; happening every third year. to utter quavering ; to cause to vibrate, as sound , to 

TRi-fiN'N|-^L-LY,* ad. Once in three years. Jodrell. shake. 

rjtr^jv^y* n. [L.] A small Roman com worth one third TrYll, v. n. [tnUoy Swed.] To play in tremulous vibro- 
of the os. Brandk tions of sound , to trickle with a tremulous or purlmg 

TeP^r, n. One who tries or examines, test. sound. 

TRi'JipR-XRjeH,*n. [rpiijpdpX'JJO A commandcrofa trireme; TrIl'ljng,* n. One of three children born at the same 

a comihissioner, at Athens, who built ships at his own birth. Fo. Qu. Rev. 

expense. Enoy. TrIll'iqn, (trll'yyn) n. A million of milhons of millions, 

fTRl-?-TRR'l-CAL, 0. rtnstsrictts, L.] Triennial. Gregory. or a million of billions. Locke. — With the Frewdiy a thou- 
TrI'fXl-l6w, V. a. To plough the thud time. Mortimer. Band billions. Francis. 

^ Trefallow. TulfL'Lo* n. [IL] pi. trWlO^. {Mus.) A uniform 

TRI-FX'RI-Otls,* a. Threefold ; in three rows. P. Cyc. trembling or sbaking of the same note ; a trill. Blount. 

TrPfjd, [trPfidj S. W. P. K. 5 m. ; trlPid, Ja.) a. [tmfidusy TrIl'9-bAte,'*' a. {Bot.) Having three lobes, P. Cyc, 

L.] (Bot.) Divided into three parts. TrIl'q-bIte,* n. {GeoU) An extinct genus of articulated 

TrI-fis^TV-l^-RV, o. [tres and fistula^ L.] Having three annuals, found in the strata of transition rocks. Buckland. 

pipes. Browne, TRi-L6o'v-i'XR,* «• {BoL) Having three ceils. P. Cyc, 

I'ai'FLB, (Ul'fl) ®. IE [erjK/Wsji, D.] [lirifled; pp. tri- TRlL'<>.9y,* n. A series of three dramas or discourses 
FLING, trifled.] To sct Of talk without weight or which are each of them in some sense complete, yet 

dignity, or with levity and folly, to waste time; to bear a mutual relation, and form but part of one 

mock ; to Indulge in light amusement. poetical or historical picture : — a discourse in three parts. 

TrI'FLE, V. a. To waste away ; to dissipate. Skak, [e.] Brands. 

TrI'fle, n. A thing of no importance or little value. Tri-lu'mj-nar, / a. [trilwninarisy L.] Having three 

TrI'FL^R, n. [tnfehaTf D.] One who trifles or acts with Tri-lC'mi-noDs, \ lights. Bailey, [r.] 
levity. Trim, a. Nice ; snug , dressed up ; smart. Ihyden, 

Tripling, a. Wanting worth; ununportant; trivial; TrIm, n. Dress; gear; ornaments; trimming. Shak.--^ 
futile ; petty ; ftivolous ; worthless ; slight. {MauU) The positfon of the keel of a ship with respect 

TRl'FLiNG-liY, ad. In a trifling manner. to a horizontal line. 

TRi'FL|NO-Nll 8 a, n. Rmntiness ; vanity. Bp. Parker, TrIM, v. o. [i. trimmed ; pp, trimming, trimmed,] To fit 

TrI-flo'rovs,* o. (J 9 siL} Having three flowers. Loudon. out ; to dress ; to decorate : — to shave ; to clip ; to lop, as 
TrX-fo'1iI*4.tr, a. [trss L.] (Hot.) Having three the branches of trees, to prune: — to make neat, to 

leaves or leaflets ; trifoliated. a^ust : — to balance a vessel : — to lose, as tinto, in fluctu- 

TkI-f 5 ^L|-It-eq^ 0. (Hot) Having, three leaves. Ash, ating between two parties. [To beat ; to chastisa. Brock- 

TrIf'P-lv, or TRi'Fp-LY, »». Sweet trefoiL Mason, etL] 

TaI-fO> R f-ifJify* n, [h,] {QothU arch,) An arched story TrIm, r. n. To balance ; to fluctuate between partis 
betweeu the lower arches and the ciere-story in the aisles, TrYm^R-TJ?R, o. [rptpcrposy Gr. , trimitrsy Fr.] Consisting 

choir, and transepts of a church. Brando, of three poetical measures, forming an lambic of six 

TrPrHrm, 0. [iaifbrmi$t L.] Having a triple shape. Ml- foot. Tyrrehitt. 

ton. TrTm^lv, od. In a trim manner ; nicely ; neatly. 

TRl-tbEH'l-Ty,* n. The state of being triform. Ash. TrYm'mrr, n. One who trims j a turncoat: — a piece of 

TRl-tOB'cA-TgD,» 0. Having three forks or prongs. Pen- wood inserted to make something even. 

nanU TrYm^ming, n. ; pi, trimmings. Necessary or ornamental 

TrYg, V. a, ft. TRiooED ; pp. trigging, TRioGEP*] To fill ; appendages to something, as a garment ; trappings. [A 
to otiiM More* To step, os a wheel by putting a stone beating. BroekUt,] 
under it ; to scotch. BmUy, TrIm^nrss, n. State of being trim ; neatness. 

TrYg, a. Full; tnm; neat. Bveckett, [North of itog- TeI'nal, a. [friniis, lul Threefold, ^^eassr. 
land.] TrYn'dle, (trln'dl) n. Bee Trundle. 
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TrIm^dle.^ V , a. To cause to move or run down j to trun- 
dle. £oiuton. 

TrIns, n. [«n’n«, Fr. ,* tnnuSf L.] (^strvl.) An aspect of 
planets placed in tiiree angles of a trigon, reckoned emi- 
nently benign. JUiUon. 

Trine, a. Threefold ; thrice repented. Wheatley. 

TrIne, V . a. To put in a trine aspect. Dryden., [R.] 
THi-NfiR'v^TE,* a. {£ot.) Having three nerves. Gray. 
TrIn'gle,* n. A curtain-rod ; a lath reaching from one 
bed-post to another. — {Arch.) A little member fixed over 
the triglyph. ScotL 

Tr1n-i-tA'ri-^n, n. A believer In the doctrine of the 
Trinity : — one of a monastic order, instituted in honor 
of the Trinity. 

TrIn-i-ta'rj-^n,* a. Relating to the trinity. Ch. Ob. 
TRlN-j-TA'Ri-^N-I§M,^ n. The doctrine of three persons in 
the Godhead. Burnet. 

TrIn'j-tv, n. [tres and unas, trimtaa^ L. ; triniU^ Pr.] 
Tiiree united in one ; union of three persons in one God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
Tr1n'j-tv-S0n'day,* n. The Sunday next after Whit- 
sunday. Wheatley. 

TrInk,* n, A kind of fishing-net. Crahb. 

TrIn'k^t, (trlng'k^t) n. A small ornament, particularly 
of goldsmith’s work ; a toy ; any thing of little value. 
ITrIn'k^it, V . n. To give trinkets. South. 

TrIn'k^t-rv,* n. Trinkets collectively. Maunder. 
tTRlN'KLE,* v.n. To tamper j to treat secretly or under- 
hand. Temple. 

TrI-nSc'ti^jl,* a. Comprising three nights. Scott. 
TrI-n6'MJ-al, a. [tree and nomen, L.] {Algebra) Having 
three denominations or terms. 

TrI-nOm'in-al, a. Same as trmomiaL 
TRi'5, rirl'6,>. K K. Sm. Wb. ; trS'5, JaJ] n. [Sp. Sf Fr. ; 
tr«s, L.] pi TRi'ofsi. {Mus.) A composition consisting 
of three parts ; — three united. 

TrI-Ob'q-lar, ) a. [trtobolanaj L.] Of the value of three 
TRi-dB'O-LA-RV, j oboli ; vile , worthless. Howell. 
TRi-dc'TjLE,* n. {Astral.) An aspect of the planets when 
they are three octants distant from each other. Smart. 
TrI-Oc-tq-iie'dral,* a. Presenting three ranges of faces, 
each range having eight faces. Smart. 

Tri'p-lEt,* n. A stanza of eight lines, in which the first 
line IS thrice repeated. Brands. 

TrI'pe,* n. (Law) One who tries the validity of a chal- 
lenge to a juryman. Blackstone 
TrIp, V . a. [treper, old Fr. ; trippen^ D.] [i. tripped; pp. 
TRIPPING, TRIPPED.] To Supplant, to throw by striking 
the feet from the ground ; to strike from under the body : 

— to catch, to detect. — To trip vpy to overthrow; to 
throw down. 

Trip, V . n. To fall by losing the hold of the feet ; to fail ; 

to err, to be deficient; to stumble: — to run lightly. 

TrTp, n. A stroke or catch by which the wrestler supplants 
his antagonist; a stumble by which the foothold is lost ; 
a failure, a mistake: — a short voyage or journey; an 
excursioB ; a ramble ; a tour. [A flock of goats or sheep. 
Bay.] 

TrTp'ar-tIte, a. [tripartite, Pr. ; tnpartitus, L.] Divided 
into three parts; having three correspondent copies; 
relating to three parties. 

TaTp'^R-TlTE-Ly,* ad. By a division into three parts. Hill. 
TeIp-ar-tP'TIQN, (-tUsh'un) n. A division into three parts. 
Tri-pXs'ehal,* a. Including three passovers. Carpenter. 
TrTpe, n. [trxpe, Fr. ; trtppa, It. ; tnpa, 8p.] The belly : — 
commonly the large stomach of a ruminating animal pre- 
pared and dressed for food. 

TbIp'^-bal, [trlp' 9 -d 9 l, W.P. Ja. K. Sm.} trl-pS'd?!, S.] 
a, [trrs and pee, L.] Having three feet. 

TRiPE'-MXN,* n. One who sells tripe. Smart. 
TrI-pMr'sqn-xl, a. Consisting of three persons. Milton. 
Tai-p!&R'aQJt-jyh4sT,* n. A believer in tripersonality ; 
a trinitarian. Cbssoid. 

TRi-PliR-sON-XL'|-TV,*»t. A union of three persons in one 
being ; trinitarianism. Milton. [three petals. 

TrI-pEt'^l-LO&s, a. [rpeii and nirahov.] (Bat.) Having 
TRTp'-HXM-BigSR,* n. A large hammer used in forges for 
beating iron ; tilt-hammer. Eney. 

TrI^puane,* n. (Mm.) Spodumene, a mineral nearly al- 
lied to felspar. Brandt. 

TrIpu’i-lYne,* n. {Mtn.) A mineral substance containing 
phosphoric acid and iron. Dana. 

TrYph'th6n». (irlp'thdng) [trip'thbng, & W, P. J. F. Ja. 

Sm. R. r trirtnSng, K.] n. [rpett and (pdoyyfj.] A coalition 
of three vowels in one syliable or sound ; a trtgraph ; as, | 
eau, eye. “ Two aspirations in succession, says Mr. 
Elphinston. seem disagreeable to an Enjdidh ear, and 
therefore one of Uiem is generally sunk. Thus diphthong 
and triphthong are pronounced d^tkong and trwthong. P 
is lost, as well as A, in apophthegm { and thereiore it is no 
wonder we hear the first A dropped in ophthahny and oph- 
thalmic, which is the pronunciation I nave adopted, as 
agreeable to analogy. Nay, such an aversion do we seem 
to have to a succession of aspirates, that the A is sunk in 


isthmus, Esther, and Demosthenes [.M, because the c, whiell 
is akin to the aspiration, immediateiy precedes. Mr. Sheri- 
dan pronounces the first syllable or ophthalmie like o^, 
but the first of diphthong and triphthong like dip and tnp 
Mr. Scott, W. Jonnston, and Mr. Perry, pronounce diph- 
thong and triphthong in the same manner as Mr. Sheridan. 
Dr. Kenrick gives no pronunciation to diphthong, but 
makes the A silent in triphthong} while Barclay pro- 
nounces the A in ophthalmic, but makes it either wav in 
diphthong, and silent in triphthong. It may be remarked, 
that Dr. Jones, who wrote a spelling dictionary in Q,ueen 
Anne’s time, makes the A in thai<e two words silent.” 
Walker. 

Tr1pii-th6n'gal,* (trYp-th8ng'g?il) a. Relating to a triph- 
thong. Grant. 

TrIph'vl-loDs,* or TrT-phI?l'lovs,* a. (Bot) Three- 
leaved. Loudon. 

Tri-pIn'nxte a. (Bot.) Threefold-pinnate. P. Cye. 

TrIp'le, (trip'pl) a. [triple, Fr.; triplex, tnplus,Ij.] Three- 
fold ; treble ; three times repeated. 

TrIp'IiE,* (irlp'pl) V . n. To increase threefold. Hawkins. 

TrIp^le, (trip'pl) p. a. [i. tripled ; m. tripling, tripled.] 
To treble ; to make thrice as much or as many ; to make 
threefold. 

TrIp'le-cro^n,* n. The tiara of the pope, so called 
because it is a high cap of silk environed by three crowns 
of gold, one above another. Crdbb. 

TRlp'i.]5T,n. Three of a kind , three things : — three verses 
or lines rhyming together : — three notes sung or played 
in the time of twa 

TrIp'LJ-cxte. o. [tryilex. L.] Threefold. — TriplieaU ratio, 
the ratio of the cubes of two quantities. 

TrTp-li-cX'tiqn, n. ftriphcatio, L.] Act of trebling or 
of adding three together. Olanvillc. 

TRi~TiAt)'l-TY, n. [tnphciti, Fr. ; from triplex, L.] State of 
being three or threefold ; trebleness. Bacon. 

TrIp’lite,* n, (Mm.) A dark brown mineral. Datia. 

TrTp'mXd-am, n. An herb. Jlfortimer. 

TrPpSd, ftrl’pSd, S.J. E F. Ja. K. Sm. R. Wb . ; trl'p»d 
or trip'po, W. P.] n. [tnpus, L.] A seat, vessel, table, or 
instrument, having three feet. It was from such a seat 
that the priestess of Apollo delivered oracular answers at 
Delphi. 

0:^*^ The first mode [trI'pSd] of pronouncing this 
word IS that which is adopted by Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ken- 
nek, Bailey, Buchanan, and Perry ; and the second, by 
Dr. Ash, Mr. Narcs, Mr. Scott, Entick, and Fry. I do not 
hesitate to pronounce the former most agreeable to English 
analogy.” Walker. 

Tej-po’di-xn,* n. (Mus.) An ancient stringed instrument. 
Crabb, 

TrIp'q-dv,* n. [r/icTf and irotlf.] A series of three feet. 
Beck. 

TrKp'q-lj, n. (Mm.) Rotten-stone, a mineral of an earthy 
fracture, whitish color, and fine composition, used as a 
grinding and ;>olishing substance, originally from Tripoli 
In Barbary. The best is now broiiglit from Corfu. Ure. 

Tr|-p6i.'j-tXn,* r. a native of Tripoli. Eney. 

Tri-p6l'i-tXn,* or TRip'p-LlNE,* a. Relatmg to Tripoli. 
Eney. 

TrFp68, n. A tripod. B. Jonson. See Tripod. 

TrYp'per, 71. One who trips. 

TrIp'pjno, a. Quick , nimble. MUton. [MUion, 

TrIp'pino, n. A stumbling: — skipping: a light dance. 

TrIp'pjng-ly, ad. With agility ; with swift motion. 

TrIp'tote, n. [tnptoton, L.] A noun used only in three 
cases. Clarke. 

tTRl-pu'Dj*^-Ey, a. [tripudium, L.] Performed by dancing. 
Browne. 

tTRi-PO'Dj-XTE, V. n. [tripudio, L.] To dance. Cockeram. 

tTRl-pO-Di-i'xiQN, n. Act of dancing. 

TRi-p^K'j^-vav,* n. (Min.) A genus of spar composed of 
three-sided pyramids. Smart. 

TrI-qu£'troV8,* a- Three-sided. Smart. 

TrI-rX'di-Xt-ed,* a. Having three rays. Smart 

TbPrEme, n. [tnretms, L.] A Grecian galley with three 
banks or benches of oars on a side. KenneL 

Tr1-rhpm-b51d'xi«)* Having the form of three rhombs. 
Smart. 

TJRpah'fif-QN,n. [L.; rpcTi and &yio(, Gr.T The threo- 
fold invocation or the Deity, at ”Ho]y,” in the Greek 
church. Bp. Bull 

TeI-SEOT',* V. a. [i. TRIfXCTBDJ pp. TmisaOTINO, TBI- 

sEOTED.] To divide into three equal nuts. P. Cye. 

TRl-sfic'TiQN, n. [tres and seetw^L.] The division of any 
thing into three equal parts. — The triseeHon tf an angle 
was a problem of great celebrity among the ancient Creek 
mathematicians. 

TrIs'mvs,* n. [rpio-p^f.] (Med.) Lockjaw; tetanus af- 
fecting the jaw. Brande. 

TrPbpXst,* / «. A machine with three pulleys acting 

TbI-bpXs’tqn,* ) in connection with each other for 
raising heavy weights. Brande. 

TRl-5P]iR'MOV8,* a. Bearing three seeds. Maunder, 
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l^l8T| 0. L.] Sad ; gloomy. Fairfax. 

Tklnr,* or Tr 5 st,* n, A fair for cattle, horses, sheep, &c. ; 
a meeting : — an appointment to meet BroeketL [North of 
Eng.] 

fTRtST'pOL, a. [triotiOf L.] Sad; melancholy: gloomy: 
sorrowful. 8hak. 

tTRis-Tl^'xi-ATB, (trj8-tlsh'9-fit) V. o. [trUtitia, L.] To make 
sad or sorrowful. Feltham. 

tTals'TV, a. L.] Sad ; sorrowfhl. Peem, 1652. 

fTRl'sDLO, n. [trioulous, L.] A thing having three points. 
Browno. 

TbI- 80 l'c<^te, a. Having three furrows: having three 
points or forks. 

Tr18-VI«-lXb'IO,'''o. Qamo oh triayUahical. Chapin. 

2! - *• Consisting of three syllables. 

TRl 8 'ti.-LA-BLE, [trls'sll-lfli-bl, S. W. J. F. Ja. Wb. ; trls- 
sTl'lf-bl, P. K. Sni.] n. [trisyUaba, L.] A word consisting 
of three syllables. » 

Tr^e, a. [tritiw, L.] Worn out by use 3 stale 3 common 3 
often quoted or repeated ; not new. 

TrIte'lv, od. In a trite or common way. 

Trite^ni^ss, n. Q,uality of being trite , stnleness. I 

rRl-TftR'N4.TE,* a. {Bot) Threefold ternate. P. Cue, 
TRi'TH^-X^M, rtrrth§-Izm. JT. Sm. Wb. Ash^Todd, Brande ; 
Ul-thS'Xzm, P. Fenning.] n. [tritAdurnte, Fr. 3 rpetf and 
oedf, Gr.l The doctrine or opinion that there are three 
distinct Oods. Bo. BuU. 

TrI'Th?-Tst, n. One who maintains tritheism. JV'elaon. 
TRl-Tm:-l8'Tjc, a. Relating to tntheism. South. 
TRl-Tn5-l8'Tl-o^,* a. Tritheistic. Cliasold. 

TrFthino, n. [frjtAin^n, Sax., whence tnding^ riding.] 
Same as riding^ which see. CoweU. 

ITbIt'x-c^l, a. [tnttts, L.] Trite 3 common 3 worn out. 
Warton. 

tTRlT'l-C'^LL-Nfiss, n. Triteness. ArhathnoL 
TRlTff-c&M,* n. [L.J {Bot.) The genus of plants yielding 
the various kinds or wheat. P. Cyc. 

TrPt^n* n. {Myth.) A sea-god, half man and half fish. 

-- {Ent.) A genus of worms. Crabb. 

TrI'tSne,* n. fTp«rs and roi^of.l (Jlfus.) An interval now 
generally called a sharp-fourth. Brande. 

TRi-T6x'|DE,* n. {Chem.) An oxide containing one atom 
of base united to three atoms of oxygen. Brande. 
tTalT'v-R^-BLE, a. [tnturable, Fr.] That may be triturat- 
ed. Browne. 

TrIt'v-rXte, [trlt'v-rat, P. Ja. K. Wb . ; trl'tu-rat, Sm.] 

V. a. [trUurOt L.] [t. trituralTed ; pp. trituratijtg, trit- 
urated.! To reduce to powder ; to pound. Cockeram. 
TrIt-v-RA'tiqn, n. [Fr.j Act of triturating; a pounding, 
levigation ; reduction to powder. [SmUh. 

TRtT'v-R^-TORE,* n. A wearing by rubbing or friction. 
TrI'CmpH, (trl'Qmf) n. [triumphusy L. ; triomphe, Fr.] A 
solemn procession m honor of victory, the highest milita- 
ry honor that could be obtained by a Roman general : — 
state of being victorious , vidtory ; conquest ; — joy for 
success 3 pomp; show; stately procession: — a conquer- 
ing card, now called trump. 

TeI'Ompii, (trl'flmf) v. n. [triumpho^ L. ; triomphery Fr.] 
[i. triumphed; pp. triumphino, triumphed.] To cele- 
brate a victory with pomp ; to rejoice for victory 3 to ob- 
tain victory , to insult upon an advantage gained. 

{)[^“Thi8 verb, says Mr. Nares, was^ even till Dry- 
den’s time, pronounced with the accent either on the first 
or last syllable But it is now, as Mr. Nares ob- 

serves, invariably accented on the first, notwithstand- 
ing the general propensity to give a dissyllable noun and 
verb a difi^arent accentuation.” Walker. 

V. a. To tnumph over. B. Jonson. 
TrI-Om'ph^L, o. [triomphal, Fr. ; triumphaliSy L.] Relating 
to triumph 3 commemorating a triumph 3 used in celebrat- 
ing victory. Bacon. 

fTRi-OM'PH^LL, n. [triumphalioy L.] A token of victory. 
Milton. 

TrT-Dm'PH^NT, a. [triumphansy L. ; triomphant, Fr.] Cele- 
brating a victory 3 rejoicing as for victory ; graced with 
victory ; victorious 3 conquering. [ously. 

TrI-Dm'ph^JiNT-ly, ad. In a triumphant manner 3 victon- 
TeFOmph-]?R, n. One who triumphs. Shak. 

TrMJm'VJR, n. [L.! pU It. TRl-I^Mf Yf-Rf ; Eng. tri-Dm'- 
VfRi^. One of a triumvirate 3 one of three men united in 
oflloe. 

rRl'OM^Vl'RATE, n. [triumviratuSt L.] The coalition of 
three men in government or authority 3 three men united 


in power; government by three men. 
tTRl-OM'Vj-Ry,* n. Triumvirate. Shak. 

TrFOne, [trl^fln, S. P.J. E. Ja. K. Sm. ; tr^an^ W. F.] 
m. [tTM and unusy li.] At once three and one. Burnet. 
Tr 1-U'N|-TY, n. State of being triune ; trinity. Jlfore. 
Tal^vXLyE,* n. A shell with three valves. JodrdlU 
0* Three-valved. Smart. 
tTRiV'ANT, n, A truant. Burton. 

TRX-vRR'B|-.6Jh)* a. Containing three words. Blaekstone. 
TeIv'BT, n. Any tbing^supjported by three feet. Dryden. — 
Written also trevst. we Trivet. 


TRlv'jeT-TA'BLE,* n. A table supported by three feel 
Drydtn. 

IITrXv'i-al, or TrXV'ial, [trXv'y^l, R W. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
trXv'9-el, P. Sm. R. Wb.] o. [Fr. , trivialisy L.] [Vile ; worth- 
less ; vulgar 3 such as may be picked up in the highway. 
Roscommon.] Light ; trifling; unimportant , inconsiderable. 
j|TRlv-|-XL'j-Ty,* n. State of being trivial 3 a trifle 3 some- 
thing of no value. Qu. Rev. 

IITrIv'i-^l-ly, ad. Commonly ; lightly ; inconsiderably 
(jTElv'l-Aii-NRss, n. duality of being trivial. 

TRtv^f^uXy* n. [L.] A term applied, in the middle ages, to 
the three first liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
which were studied together. Brande, 

TrI'-weEk-lv,* a. Happening, performed, or published, 
three times in a week 3 as, “a tn-weekiy newsmper.*’ 
RUchic. This word is often thus used in the United 
States, though it is of questionable propriety. — From 
its formation, it properly signifies occurring once m 
three weeks,” as triennial means “ occurring once in 
three years.” 

Tr 5 at, (trot) V. a. To cry, as a buck in rutting time. Scott, 
TrS'car, to. [corrupted from trois-yuartsy Fr.j A surgical 
instrument, used in tapping for the dropsy , an instru- 
ment for making incisions. 

Tro-^JhA^jc, (trp-ka'ik) to. A trochaical verse. Warton. 
TRQ-jeilA'ic, (tr9-ka'ik) 1 a. [trochaiqucy Fr. ; troeha- 

Trp-EHA'i-cal, (trv-ka'^-k^l) ] icusy L.] Relating to, or 
ronsisting of, trochees. 

Trp-jUhXn't^r, (tr9-kan't9r) to. [rpojcavriip.] {AruU.) 
One of the two processes (the greater and less trochan 
ter) at the upper end of the thigh-bone. 

Tro'j0H^R,* to. Loudon. See Trucar. 

Tro'jCH?,* to. [trO'k?, Sm. Brande.] [troehusy L.] (Med.) 
A small lozenge or cake composed of sugar and mucilage, 
with some more active medicine. Brande. — Written also 
troch. Dungltson. 

Tro'/CHEC, (trO'ke) n. Uroefurusy L. , trockdcy Fr. ; rpoxai- 
osy Gr.] (Protody) A foot in Latin poetry, or rhythmical 
measurement, consisting of two syllables, a long and a 
short , thus — v./. 

Tro'jCHIL, (tro'kil) n. [trochilm, L.] The humming-bird: 
— a small sea-bird , ihe wren. Sir T. Herbert. See 
Trochilus. 

TRp-jeHlL'ic, (trp-kll'ik) a. Running as on a wheel , drawn 
as by a wheel , rotatory. Camden. 

Tro-jChXl'ics, to. pi. [Tpox6i.] The science of rotatory 
motion. Browne. 

TR6j0n'i-Lt!s, TO. [L.] (Omith.) A genus of small, brilliant- 
ly-colored birds , the humming-bird; — applied also to the 
wren and a small sea-bird. — (.drcA.) A hollow ring or 
nmulding, called also caoettoy or scotia. 

TRo'jeHjNG?, (tro'kingz) n. pi. The curved horns of a 
deer. Ainsworth. 

fTRO'EHlSK, (tro'kjsk) n. [rpoxioKos.] A kind of tablet 
or lozenge. Bacon. See Troche. 

TR5'j0HiTE, (trS'kIi) w. [trochitey Fr., from rpox^Sy Gr.] 
(Jlfm.) A kind of figured fossil stone. 

TrS^jh'lb-a,* to. [L.] (Mech.) pulley or tackle. — (Anat) 
A sort of cartilaginous pulley ; the cartilage through 
which the tendon of the trochleary muscle passes. Brande. 
TR6f5H^L?-VRV,* a. Relating to a trochlea. P. Cyc. 
TRd'jCHoTo,* TO. Another name for a cycloid. Crabb. 
TRp-jeH<SM['E-T¥R,* n. [rpox^s and pirpuv.] An Instru- 
ment for computing the revolutions of a carriage- wheel. 
Scudamore. 

Tr6d, X. from TVead. See Tread. 

Tb 5 d'den, (trSd'dn) p. from Tread. See Tread. 

•j-TBSDE, ». fVom Tread. Trod. See Tread. 
jTR6DE, TO, Footing; path. Spenser. 

TR6a'Lp-D?TE, TO. [rpwyAoWrr/f.] One who has a dwell- 
ing in a subterraneous cavern, as some savages or barba 
rians, such as inhabited Upper Egypt, Nubia, &c. 
Tr 5 'pon,* to. [L.] a species of perching bird. P. Cyc. 
Tr6ll, V. a. \trolleny D.l [t. trolled ; pp. trollitoo, 
TROLLED.] To move circularly ; to move volubly ; to roll ; 
to utter volubly. — [frdler, Fr.] To draw on. Hammond. 
Troll, v. to. To go round ; to be moved circularly ; to roll ; 
to run round;— to sing a catch or fugue, each in turn 
taking up the air. — [trdler, Fr. ] To fish for a pike with 
a rod which has a pulley towards the bottom. Qa,j. 
TrSll'er,* b. One who trolls. Ash. 

Tr6l'lpp, r. a slattern ; a woman loosely dressed ; — a 
term of reproach for a girl or woman. 
fTR6L-LP-PE£', n. A loose female dress. Ooldsmith. 
tTR6L'My-DAME9, TO.pl. [trou-madamsy Fr ] The game of 
nine-holes. Shak. 

TrCm-bS'ne,* n. [It.] The great trumpet ; a brass, musi- 
cal wind-instrument, serving as the bass to the trumpet. 
Brande. 

Tr6mp,* n. A blowing machine used in fhmaces. Smart 
TrOm'pjl,* n. An aperture in a tromp. Smart 
Tr 5 n,* or Tr6n'-Weipht.* (-wat) n. The name of an 
ancient weight of Scotlana, now little used. — The iron 
pound varied from 21 to 28 ounces. Brande. 
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m. (Mu.) a carbonate of soda, found In Africa. 

SrostdCt 

tTRd'N^^S, N. (Eng. law) Money paid for weighing. CowtU. 
TB<HVl^TOR,*n. (Eng. law) An officer for weighing wool. 
'fFkidUno. 

TR^Jp/foO,* [It.] (Mua.) With a truncated sound. Smart. 
TK66Py a. Fr. ; Iriippa, It. ; tro^s, D ; tr«p, Bwed.] 

A number of people in one body or line j a company : — a 
body of cavalry or mounted soldiers : — a body Of soldiers, 
whether mounted or not 

TRddP, V. n. [t. TROorso ; pp. troofino, troofkd.] To 
march in a body ; to inarch in haste ; to march in com- 
pany. MtUan [back. 

TRddP'ipR, a. A horse-soldier ; one who fights on norse- 
TRddPS,* n. pL Soldiers In general , an army. SeotL See 
Troop. [Z>aBa. 

TRdds^E,*' n* (Mm.) A mineral containing manganese. 
Trope, n. [rpdTrof, Or. ; tropusj L. ; trrac, Fr.] (RmU) A 
change in the signification of a word from its primary to 
a derivative or figurative sense ; a word used figuratively j 
a^ “ The clouds foraUU rain,” for “/orcsAow.” 
Tro'PHJED, (tryfjd) a. Adorned with trophies. Pope. 
Tr^pH&^ni-an,^ o. Relating to Trophonius. Dwight. 
TROr^'Q-BV^RVl^* n. (Bot.) The placenta of a plant 
Bran^ 

TrS'PHV, (trO'f?) [trb'fp, S. W. P. J. F. Jo. K. Sm. R.] b. 
ftropAtfum, L.1 A monument of victory ; something taken 
in battle or gained by conquest — Corruptly pronounced 
tr9fe. 

Tr6p'IC, tt. [fnroigtw, Fr. ; tropicus^ L.] pi. TROPICS. 
(Astron.) Parallels of declination, or two circles paral- 
lel to the equator, between- which the sun’s annual path 
in the heavens is contained j the northern being the trap- 
ic of Cancer ; the southern, that of Capricorn. — (Oeog.) 
The tropics are two parallels of latitude, one 23“ north, 
the other 23“ 28' south, of the equator, over which the sun 
is verticid when his declination is greatest. 

TrOr'IC,* a. Same as tropieoL Maurice. 

Tr6p'j-c^l, a. Relating to a trope ; rhetorically changed 
from the primary sense : — relating to, or being within, the 
tropics ; near the tropics , produced within the tropics ; 
torrid ; hot. 

TR6p'l-Cj(LX.-Ly, ad. In a tropical manner ; figuratively. 
TrOp'ic-BIrd,* n. The phaeton of Linnffius. Crabb. 
Tsd'pjsT, n. [tropiste, Fr.] One who deals in tropes ; one 
who explains the Scriptures by tropes and figures. Todd. 
Te 6 p-C>-l 69 'j-c^, a. Relating to tropology, varied by 
tropes. Burton. 

TrSp-P-lO^'i-c^l-LV,* ad. In a tropological manner. 
Cudworth. [R.] 

TRQ-p5L'Q-^iZE,* T. a. To change a word from its origi- 
nal meaning ; to use as a trope. Cudworth. [R.] 
TBQ-P5L'p-(^y, n. [Tpdiros and X6yos.] Doctrine or use of 
tropes, ^owne. X.*®**' 

♦Tbos's^R^^ b. [trouseee, Fr.J Trousers. Shak. See Trou- 
Te6t, V. n. itrotter, Fr. } trotten, D.] ft. trottbd j pp. trot- 
tiro, TROTTED.] To movc With a nigh, Jolting pace, be- 
tween a walk and a canterj— ludicrously, to travel on 
foot Johnson. 

Te6t, n. [erst, Fr., Ger., 4* D*] The jolting, high pace of a 
horse, between a walk and canter. [fAn old woman, in 
contempt Shak.} 

((Troth, [trSth, W. P. J. E. F. Sm . ; trSlwth, S. E. ; trdth, 
Jd.] n. Belief ; faith ; fidelity. Shak. Truth ; verity. Addi- 
son. [Antiquated.] 

tTB6TH'L:?8S, a. Faithless ; treacherous. Fairfax. 
tTROTH'RLlGHT, (-pllt) V. o. To betroth. Shak. 
tTROTH'PLlGHT, (-pin) n. Act of betrothing. Shak. 
Te6t't:?r, b. One that trots : — a sheep’s foot. 
TTBdtT'H^-jDdtTjB, (trd'b?-ddr) n, [Pr.] One of a school of 
poets who fiourished in the Ilth, 12tm and 13th centuries, 
chiefly in Provence, or the south of I^nce. 

TROtlB^LE, (trlib^bl) V. a. [trauftfrr, Fr.] [t. troubled ;pp. 
TmouBLiBO, TBOUBUBD.] To disturb^ to perplex; to af- 
flict ; to grieve ; to dis^ss : to make uneasy ; to engage 
overmuch ; to embtSurass ; to harass ; to Incommode ; 
tc tease ; to vex ; to disorder. 

TroOb'i.e, (trtfb'bl) H. [Fr.] Disturbance ; perplexity ; af- 
fliction ; gr^ ; sorrow ; calamity ; molestation ; obs^c- 
tion ; inconvenience ; uneasiness ; vexation. 
TroOb'L]^r, (tr&b'blpr) B. A disturber; confounder. 
TROfiB'i^E-sdMB, (trttb'bl-sQm) a. Causing trouble; per- 
plexing; grievous; vexatious; afiSlctive ; burdensome; 
tiresome ; wearisome ; harassing; importunate ; teasing; 
annoying; irksome. 

TBoDB'LE-sfrBQE-Ly. (trfib'bl-sfim-le) ud. In a troublesome 
manner ; vexatiousw ; wearisomely ; importunately. 
TRO&B'LE-fi&ME-Tffi*, (tr«b'W-s8m-n6s) n. Vexatlaas- 
ness. 

fl^ohB'LE-STiTE, (tihb^bl-) n. Disturber of the public. 
DasUel. 

’fTRObB'LOve, (trlib'blvis) a. Full of trouble i tumultuous ; 
OonfUsed. Spenser. 

Tb5ugh, (ti^ [tr«f, S. W. P. J. F. Sm. ; trB, E. ; trfif, M; 


trbf or trS, AT.] a. Any thing hollowed and open 
dinally on the Upper side. 

TrSul, (ti«l) V. ^ Troll. 

TRdfijrcE, V. a. [troBcir, old Fr.] [i. troukoed ; pp. raotri^ 
iiro, TRouircsD.J To punish or Wt severely. Somk. [Yal- 
gnrj 

TroCTse, n. Dress for the leg. Spenser. See Trousers. 
Tr50'^9^;E9, n. pi. [trousses^ Fr. ; frills, Ir.] Loose pauCa 
loons : • • written also trowsers. 

TAotrsssAUt* (tr6-«o') «. [Fr.] Paraphernalia ; the clothes, 
Ac., of a bride. Boiste. 

TR5f)T, B. A delicate, spotted, fresh-water flsh. [A man 
easily caught or iraposea upon. <SAailc.] 

TroOt'l^t,* n. A small trout; troutling. Thomas Hood. 
Tr50t'ling,* n. A small trout ; troutlet. Jarvis. 
Tr 6'V¥R, n. [frottver, Fr.] (Law) A finding: — an action 
which a man has against one who, having ibund any of 
j his goods, refuses to deliver them upon demand, or an 
action to fry a disputed question of property in goods and 
chattels. 

ITrow, [tr5, S. W. P. E. J. F. Sm . ; trbfi, Ja.] e. n. To 
think; to imagine ; to believe. Shak. 

ITrow, inUtrj. An exclamation of inquiry. Shak. 
Tr6W'¥L, b. [truelUy Pr. ; tnUia, L.] A tool used by a 
bricklayer for taking up mortar, Ac. : a tool used In 
dening ; any coarse instrument. Shaft. 

Trowl, (tr61) V. See Trolu 
Tro^'i^^r^, tt.pl. Loose pantaloons. See Trousbri. 
Tr61?^. a. Noting a kind of weight. See Trot-weioht. 
TEbt'-WEiGHT, (-wat) tt. A scale of Weights, said to be 
borrowed originally from Troyes In France, or to have 
reference to the monkish name given to London of TVoy 
Movant. — It is used by goldsmitns for weighing gold, sil- 
ver, diamonds, Ac. It consists of these denominations: 
a pound = 12 ounces ; ounce n 20 pennyweights , penny 
weight = 24 grains. 

TrO'^nt, n.(truandf old Pr. ; treuwant. D.] An idler: an 
Idle boy. — To play the truant is, in schools, to stay from 
school without leave. 

TRfi'i^MT, a. Idle ; wandering from school or business : 

negligent ; unemployed ; loitering. 

TrO'/lNT, V. tt. {inlander^ old Fr. , truwanten^ old Ger.] To 
idle away from duty ; to loiter. Shak. 
fTRt5'w{LNT-LV» a. Like a truant. Bp. Tdylor. 
fTRU'^NT-SHlP, tt. Neglect of study or business. Ascham. 
ITrCbs, n. A sort of herb. Ainsworth. 
tTRDB'^TAlL. tt. A short, squat woman. Ainsworth. 
TRflCE, n. [fritre, Pr.] An agreement between states ot 
contending parties for a suspension of hostilities ; a tein 
porary Mace ; a cessation of hostilities ; short quiet. 
TVttce of Chdj a suspension of arms, which occasionally 
took place in the Middle Ages, putting a stop to private 
hostilities. 

TrOce'-BreIK-I^r,* tt. One who breaks a truce. Timothy. 
TrAce'less,* a. Being without truce. Brooke. 
TrUch'm^n, w. An interpreter : a dragoman. Blount. 
tTRl)-cj-DA'Tic>N, n. [tT^undOf L.] Act of killing. Cock- 
eram. 

TrOcK, V. n. [froyuer, Pr. ; ’fruccore, It: trocai\ Sp,] [t. 
TRUCKED ; pp. TRUcxiwG, TRUCKED.] To traffic uy ex- 
change ; to barter : — to make use of a truck. 

TrOcK, V. a. To give in exchange ; to exchange ; to barter. 

Dryden. To convey with a truck. 

TeOck, n. Exchange ; trafiHc by exchange. —■ [rpox^j.] 
A little wheel, as for carriage of cannon : — a kind of car- 
riage with low wheels for conveying any heavy weights ; 
a wheel-carnage moved by hand. — (Maut.) A small, 
wooden cap or block at the extremity or a flag-stafl", mr at 
the mast-head : — a small, circular piece of Wood with a 
hole for a rope to pass through. ~ Trutk-syetemf the prac- 
tice, in mining and manufacturing districts, of Mving the 
wages of workmen in goods instead of money. MeCuUoch, 
TROcK'AqiE, n. The act of trucking ; traffic ; exponge of 
conveying by trucks. 

TeCok^?r, n. One who trucks ot trafilcs. 

TeDc'kle, (trak'kl) v. n. [i. tepcklep ; pp, rvactLivOf 
TRUCKLED.] To be In R state of subjection dr Inferiority ; 
to act with servility ; to yield ; to creep ; to r611, as on a 
little wheel. 

TeOc'kle,* V. a. To move on rollers ; to trundle. JtmUngs. 
TrDc'kle, tt. A small wheel or castor, for dimiafsbmg 
friction. Francis. 

TBfic'KLE-BfiD. n. A bed tl^dt htns on wheels under a 
higher bed, called also a trundMwd. Shak. 

TRtJoK'BiAN,* n . ; pL TRtTOEMEN. One Who drives a 
truck ; a carman. Hale. 

TRff'cv-LBNCK, t tt. [truculmtiat L.] flavageness df nlah* 
TRfi^cv-r.flBr-cv, J ners or appearance ; cruelty. 
house, [ r .] 

TRC'cy-LfifiT, a. [trueuUntiu, t«.] Bavsge ; bflIrbardtM 
destructive ; cruel. Harvey, 

TBOmyE, V, n. [truccare,JU2 fi trpdgsp; pp, trod* 
iiro, TRUDGED.] To fravel OB toiA J to OB v to tsAicb 
heavily on. Shak. 
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; — same as truckman. BedmelL 
TatjX. (tnl) a. C^formabla to fact j confbrmablo to truth j 
conformable to the ni^re of things ; not fkise ; not erro- 
neous i agreeing with our own thoughts , veracious , gen- 
uine i real j not counterfeit : ftlthfUl ; honest , sincere ; 
up^ht ; plain ; exact ; conformable to a rule rii^ttfuh 
—• TVue kUlf (Law.) These words are indorsed on a Mil of 
indictment when a grand jury, after having heard the 
witnesses for the government, are of opinion that there 
is sufficient cause to put the defendant on trial. 
TAfts^BOEN, «. Having a right by birth ; genuine. 


TEftE'L6yE, (till'ISv) n. A plant : — a sweetheart ; a lover. 

Teue'LOVE,* tf. Aftectionate ; sincere. Shak. 

TEftE^L5vE-KN6T, Hrfl'lfiv-n8t) n. A knot formed with 
many involutions of lines, so as to render it difficult to 
untie it : an enrfblem of interwoven affection : — called 
also truelover*3-kjiot. 

TeOe'niIPSS, (trU'nM) n, Sincerity ; faithfulness. Bacon. 

TEUE'pfiN-NV, **• A familiar phrase for an honest fellow. 
Shak. 


TeCf'flE, (trd'fl) [trd'fl, S. W. J. F. Ja. JT. ; trhf fl, Sm. ; 
trSf 'fl, P.] n. [trt^e, trvffe^ Fr.] A subterraneous fungus 
or vegetable production, resembling a mushroom, used 
in cooKery. 

TEtP'PLED,* (trd'fld) a. Furnished with truffles. Qu. Rev. 

TrCOjU. A hod for mortar. Bailey. 

ftrd'Izm) TO. A self-evident and undeniable truth, 
such as there is no need of stating. 

TeDll, to. [drollen, Teut.] [fA girl. Wotton.] A low, va- 
grant strumpet. Shak. 

TeO'lVj (trdM§) ad. In a true manner ; according to truth ; 
honestly ; really j sincerely ; exactly ; justly : — indeed ; 

— a slight affirmation, almost expletive. 

TeCmp, to. [eroTOiptf, D. 4- Fr. j tromba, It.] A trumpet ; an 
Instrument of warlike music. Shak. — ttriomuke, Fr.l A I 
winning card ; a card that has particular privileges in a I 
game, an old game at cards. — To put to or upon the I 
truMpSy to put to the last expedient. Dryden. 

1 RtJBlP, V. a. [t. TRUMPED , pp. TRUMPING, TRUMPED,] To 

win with a trump card. — Itrompcry Fr,] To impose upon< 
B. JonaoH. To obtrude j to force upon. South. — 7’e trump 
I/p, to devise ^ to forge. Young. 

Trump, c. to. To blow a trumpet. Wicliffe. To play a trump 
card , to interpose, os with a trump card. Bp. Hall. 

TEtlMP'^lB-V, TO. [trompeney Fr.l Something fallaciously 
fine ; dec^tion j nonsense , folfy ; empty talk , worthless 
trash; trines. 

TrOmp'EK-V,* 0 . Trifling; worthless. Bp. Heber. 

Tr&MP'ET, to. {trompettCy Fr. ^ D.] A wind instrument of 
martial music;— an instrument to assist the hearing or 
speaking, as a speaking-trumpet, an ear-trumpet or a hear- 
ing-trumpet : — in military phrase, the trumpeter. Addison. 
One who celebrates or praises. Dryden. 

TrBmp'ET, ij. a. [trompitery Fr.] [i. trumpeted; pp. 
TRUMPETING, TRUMPETED.] To publish; to publish by 
sound of trumpet ; to proclaim. 

TRtJM[p'l(!T--:]5:R, n. One who sounds a trumpet ; one who 
proclaims ; — a Soutb-American bird ; — a sort of pigeon ; 

— a fish. 

TrOmp'et-tIsh,* n. A species of fish ; trumpeter. Smart. 

TrOmp'BT-fl^'^-IPR, to. a tubular flower. 

TRCMP'ipT-FLf,* TO. A gray fly , an insect. Hill 

TaDaiP'ET-HdN'Ey-sOcK-LE,* n. A plant. Smart. 

TrAmf'et-shAped,* o. Formed like a trumpet. Booth. 

TROMP'ET-SHfiLL,» TO, A genus of univalve shells; the 
buccinum or welk. HamUton. 

TRtlMP'ET-TftNGUED, (-tfingd) o. Having a tongue vocif- 
erous as a trumpet. Shak. 

tTECHP^LlKE, a. Kiesembling a trumpet. Chapman. 

TeON'cAte, (triing^kSt) v. a. [frunco, L.] [u truncated ; i 
pp. truncating, truncated.] To malm ; to cut short, to 
cut or lop off, as trees. 

TrCn'catE,* (trilim'k?it) a. (Bot.) Abruptly cut off. P. Cyc. 

TRON'ciT-El>»*o. Having the vertex cutoff ; lopped. P. Cyc. 

Trvn-oA'tiqi^ to. Act of truncating; a cutting off: — the 
assumption of a plane surfhee by a mineral. 

TrCN'CHKQN, (trttn'shyn) n. ftr/mcon, Fr.] A short staff; 
a clufi, a cudgek Sfpenscr. A staff of command. Shak. 

fTRON'^HEpw, (triln'shvin) t. a. To beat with a truncheon. 
Shak. [truncheon. Shak. 

TEDN-^HEON-fifiE', (trSn-shyn-CrO n One armed with a 

TrDn^DLE, (triin'di) t>. n. [trondelery Picard. Fr. yjrcndly 
Sax.] [i. TRUNDLED j pp. TRUNDLING, TRUNDLED.] To lOlI } 

to bowl along* Addnaon. 

TrDn'DLE, u. a. To howl ; to roll ; to truckle. Lovelace. 

Tr0w'ple, n. Any round, rolling thing ; a roller; trunnel. 

TE0E'PXiE-BfiD, n. A bed that runs on little wheels under 
a higher bed ; a trucitlebed. B. Jonaon. See Truckles ed. 

TROWr^DLE-TXlL, «. Round-toil; aiiind of dog. Shak. 

TEftltK, (trfiEgk) n. [trancua, L.; troncy Fr.] The body, 
wltlKWt the branches or limbs, as of a tree or of an animal ; 


the main body of any thing: — the shaft of a column , 
the die, dado, or body of a pedestal : — a chest for clothes • 

— the proboscis of an elephant or other animal ; — a ves* 
sel open at each end for the discharge of water: — a long 
tube through which pellets of clay are blown* — (Bat ) 
The intermediate section of the body, which lies between 
the head and abdomen. Brandc. 

tTRONK, V. a. [trwMOy L.] To truncate ; to lop. Spenatr. 
TrDnked, (trifnkt) a. Having a trunk. Hotoell. 
TrOnk'fIsh,^ to. The ostracion, a sea-flsh. HogeU 
tTRtJNK'-HO§E, TO. Large breeches formerly worn. Prior. 
TrCnk'-mAk-er,* to. One who makes trunks, Spaetator. 
TrDnk'tOr-tle,* to. A species of turtle. HUL 
TrCn'nel,* to. A round, rolling substance ; a trundle : 

— a corruption of tree-nail Cook. 

TRCN'mQN, (trttn'yyn) «. [trognonsy Fr.] One of the two 
knobs or pivots projecting from the sides of a cannon, by 
which it rests on the cheeks of the carriage. 

TRft'siQN, rtrfi'zhyn) n, [trudoy L.] Act of thrusting or 
pushing. Bentley. [R.J 

TkDss, to. [treiwic, Fr.J A bundle, as of hay or straw. — 
(Med.) A bandage or apparatus used for hernia. — (Arch.) 
A framed assemblage of pieced of timber. — (JVhtit) A 
rope confining the middle of the lower yard to the mast. 
TrOss, V. a. [trouasery Fr.l [l trussed ; pp. xah'illNa, 
TRUSSED.] To bind, as with a truss ; to pack up. 

TrDst, to. [troiwt, Run.] Confidence , reliance on another 
charge given or received ; confident opinion ; credit given 
without examination , belief ; faith ; hope ; expectation : 
— credit on promise of payment : — something commit 
ted to one’s faith ; deposit , something committed to 
charge : — state of him to whom something is intrusted. 
TrOst, V. a. [i. TRUSTED ; pp. TRUSTING, TRUSTED.] To place 
confidence in , to confide in , to commit to the care of, to 
believe ; to credit , to venture confidently : — to sell upon 
credit. 

TrUst, V. TO. To be confident of something future ; to have 
confidence , to rely , to bo credulous , to expect. 
TfiDsT'-DEf D,* «. (Law) A deed of trust, conveying real 
estate, and enjoining certain conditions to be performed 
by the party that receives it. HiUtard. 

Tru9-teC', to. One intrusted with something: — one to 
whom property, or the management of property, is com- 
mitted, in behalf of another or others, or of a corporato 
body. 

TrAs-tee'shIp,* to. The office of trustee .the state of be- 
ing placed ni the hands of trustees. Be. Rev. 

TrOst'br, One who trusts. Shak. 

TrDst'fOl,* a. Full of trust, confiding. Ed. Rev. 
TRflsT'FOL-LY,* ad. In a trustful manner. Month. Rev. 
TrDst'i-LY, ad. Honestly ; faithfully , with fidelity. WichffC 
TrOst'i-nCss, TO. Honesty; fidelity, faithfulness. Chrexo. 

' TrDst'l^iss, a. Unfaithful , not to be trusted. Spenaer. 
TrDst'wor-thi-n£b 8,* (-wdr-the-n8s) to. Quality of be- 
ing worthy of confidence. Ec. Rev. 

TrDst'wor-thv,* (-wdr-th?) a. Worthy of confidence ; 
faithftil. Pierce. 

TrOst'Yj a- Worthy of being trusted ; deserving confi- 
dence ; honest; faithful, true. 

TRi)TH, TO. ;pl IrUths. Conformity to fact or reality ; that 
which Is true , that which is known by Omniscience , ve- 
racity ; fidelity , honesty ; vutiie , the eternal principle 
of right, or law of order. — (Fine arts) FaithftU adher- 
ence to nature. — Of a truth, or in truth, in reality. 

Some pronounce the plural of truth, trdths ; but 
this must bo carefully avoided.” Walker. 

TrCth'fOl, a. Conformable to truth ; true. Warton. 
TrUth'fOl-lv,* ad. In a truthful manner. Dr. Alien. 
TrOth'fOl-n£ss,* to. Quality of being truthful. Qu. Rev. 
TriIth'l^ss, a. Wanting truth ; faithless. Fuller, 
TRCTH'-TfiLL-ERj^w, One who speaks the truth, Allen. 
jTRft-Tj-NA'TIQN, n. [trutina, L.J The act of weighing. 

Browne. [P. Cyc. 

Trvt-tA'CEOVS,* (tryt-ta'sbys) a. Relating to the trout. 
Tr?, (tri) V. a. [trier, Fr.] [l tried , pp. trting, tried.] 
To examine ; to make experiment of ; to experience ; to 
assay ; to have knowledge or experience of ; — to examine, 
as a judge ; to bring before a judicial tribunal : — to bring 
to a decision , to act on, as a test ; to bnng, as to a test ; 
to put to the proof : — to essay ; to attempt : — to purify j 
to refine: — to use as means. 

Try, V. TO. To endeavor; to attempt; to make essay. 

TrYj* to. An attempt ; experiment ; trial. Shale. 

TaY'GpN,* TO. [L.] A sea-fish ; a poisonous fish. QoldamUh 
TrY'sAii.,* to. (MauU) A small gaff-sail, of strong canvas, 
set in bad weather. Brande. 

TtlB, TO. [tobbe, tubbe, D.] A large, open vessel of wood, for 
holding water, &c. [\(Med.) A discipline of sweating in a 
heated tub, formerly practised. Sht^] 

TObe, to. [Fr.; tubus, L.J A pipe; a long, hollow body or 
cylinder. 

TO'b^r.* to. [L.l (Bot) A fleshy stem, formed under 
ground, and filled with starch; a vegetable root, as a 
potato. Brande. 
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T0'B]fE-<3LS) n. [tubercuU^ Fr. ; tuhtrevXum^ L.J 

A Mtalli ban! tumor » a pimple : — a diseased structure of 
the luuj^ [ious. MoniUk. Rsv. 

«. Pull of knots or tubercles j tubercu- 
TV^BtH^cV-LlT-fD,* a. Having tubercles. PcanauL 
Tif^-MkRfcif-LOSK,* a. Tubercular ; tuberculous. HiU. 
TV'BiiB'CV-LOQrs,* a. Having tubercles 3 tubercular. Month. 
Rtv 

TD-BBR-lF'JpE-oOs,^ a. Producing tubers. Dr. jJ. Gray. 
TOBE^Bdas, or TO'b^r-o^k, [tab'rdz. W. F. Jo. K. ; ttt'- 
b^r-Oz, J. 5 m. Jl.] n. [tufterosas, L.] A plant witbll tuber- 
ous root ; a fVagrant and beautiful flower. 

TO-ber-ose',* o. Having tubers 3 tuberous. JF. Eneij. 
rO-BER-ds^l-TY,'*' n. State of being tuberous 3 an unequal 
or rough eminence or mass. Danghaon. 

Tfl'BER-Ofls, a. [tu^6*eu«, Pr. 3 taicr, L.] Having tubers, 
knobs, or excrescences , tuberose. 

TO'BER-oOs-nBss,* n. duality of being tuberous. Ash. 
TDB'-PjfcsT,* «. An operation of sweating and fasting, for- 
merly practised for curing the syphilis. Shak. 

TflB^ruH:,* n. A fish found in the seas in the north of Eu- 
rope, of about two or three pounds* weight. Crahb. 
TO'bj-pSre,* n. A genus of zodphytes , pipe-coral. Crabb. 
TDb'M^lN,* «. ,^Z. TUBMEN. (Z,att>) A distinguished bar- 
rister m the English court of exchequer. Whishavo. See 
PoSTUAIf. 

TO^BV-LAR, a. [ta&ttlttj, L.] Resembling a pipe or tube 3 
loni^tudinally hollow 3 fistular. 

TO'bv-lXt-ew, I «. [tubulusy L.] Fistular; longitudinally 
Tfl'BV-LOOs, J hollow 3 tubular. Derham. 

TC'bOle, n. [tuwtliw, L.] A small pipe, tube, or fistular 
body, modvard. 

TtJ-BV-LOSE',* a. Resembling a tube or pipe. Hill 
tT 0 'c?T, n. [Ucchetto^ It.] A steak ; a coliop Bp. Taylor. 
tTOc^, n. A Kind of marble. Sir T. Herbert. 

TOck, n. [tioflca, Welsh ; cstoc, Fr. ; stocco, It.] [A long, 
narrow sword. ShaJi. A kind of net. Carew. A sort or 
pull 3 a kind of lugging. A. Wood.] A fold in a dress. 
TOck, (tuk) v. a. [tuckeny Ger.] [u tucked , pp. tucking, 
TUCKED.] To gather into a narrower compass , to gather 
up 3 to enclose by pressing the clothes 3 to hinder from 
spreading. 

^OcK, V. n. To contract. Sharp. 

T 0 ck'a-h 6 e,* n. A curious vegetable found in the south- 
ern part of the United States, growing, like the truffle, 
under the surface of the earth, and regarded as a fungus ; 

— sometimes called Indian bread or loaf. Farm. Ency. 
TDck'ei^ n. He or that which tucks : — an ornamental 
piece of dress to shade a woman’s bosom. 
frOcK'ET, n. [taecataj IM A flourish of a trumpet. Shak. 

A steak or coflop. Bp. T^lor. 
trncK'ET-so-NANCE, «. The sound of the tucket. Shak. 
TGe'fAll,*' n. {Arch.) A building with a sloping roof only 
on one side. Maunder. 
trC'EL, n. [tuyau, Fr.] The anus. Skinner. 

TOea'i^y, (iQz'd?) n. The third day of the week, named 
after Tuucoj the Saxon god of war. 

TOe^sIte,* n. (Min.) Another name for hailoylite. Dana. 
Tfl'FA,* n. A mineral deposit. Ure. See Tuff. 
Tv-FVCEOys,* (tu-fa'shus) a. Relating to tuff'. Injell. 

TOff,* It. It.] (Min.) A gray deposit of calcareous 

carbonate, ftom springs and streams ; a vulcanic sub- 
scance 3 a porous, light, sandy, calcareous stone, suited to 
the construction of vaults ; — written also tvfo. Brandt. 
TDft, It. [teujfc, Fr.] A collection, as of threads, ribbons, 
or feathers, into a knob or bunch : — a cluster or bunch, 
as of grass : — a cluster, as of shrubs or trees. 

TOft, t). a. [i. TUFTED 3 pp. TUFTING, TUFTED.] To Separate 
Into tufts or little clusters , to adorn wiUi a tuft. 
j^PF-TAF'rA*TV,u- A villous kind of silk ortaffety. Donne. 
TffFT'ED, o. Growing in tufts or clusters. Milton. 
TDft'-hONT-ER,* n. (Eng. universities) A parasite. Orose. 
TOft'V, a. Adorned with tufts 5 growing in tufts. Drayton. 
Tfl 0 , V. a. [1. TUGGED 3 pp. TUGGING, TUGGED.] To pUll with 

strength long continued 3 to draw 3 to pull 3 to pluck 3 to 
bauL ' 

TOg, V. n. To pull 5 to draw 3 to labor ; to struggle. 

TCg, n. A long, hard pull 3 great effort. Dryden. A tow 


boat, aa a steam-tug. A four-wheeled timber-caniage. 
Holloway. [Local, England.] A strong rope or leather 
strap used as a trace. [United States.] 


T 0 g'«er, n. One that tuffs or pulls hard. Sherwood. TCne'^Cl-lv,* ad. In a tuneful manner. Atterbury. 

TfiG'G)NG-i.Y, od. With difilculty. Bailey. TOne'less, a. Unharmonious 3 unmusical. Spenser. 

Tv-I^'tiqn, (ty-Ish^yn) w. fold Fr. 5 tuihOj from tweer, L,] TOn'ER» w. One who tunes. Shak. 

Guardianship,* superintendence, as by a tutor; instruc- TOng'state,* n. (Chem.) A salt formed of tungstenicocid 
tion, as by a tutor. and a base. Brands. 

Tv-I**TipN-A-Ry,* a. Relating to tuition. Maunder. [R.] TflNG'sTEN,* n. [tung sten, Swed,, heavy stone.] (Min.) A 
J^aZtpa, L.] A*plant and flower, of the mineral which is a tungstate of lime 3 also a met^ ob- 

lUiacems order. — The flower is noted for Its gay colors. tained from the mineral. Brandt. 

J 2 ^ of Brown. TONG-B*fiN'lo,* a. (Chem.) Obtained from tungsten. Ure 

n. A mania for tulips. P. Cyc. TO'iffC, n. [tumgue, Fr. ; tuntea, L.] A garment worn by 

TO-LlP-TRf.fi, n. A beautiful American tree, so called be- the ancient Romans, of both sexes, nnSn the toga, and 

cause Its no wore resemble the tulip in shape ; liriodendron. next to the skin 3 a Kind of waistcoat ; — a natural cover- 

TuK BLE, (tfim bl) V. n. [tommelen, D. 3 tombolarCf It.] [i, ing 3 Integument. 
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TU]iaX.SO 3 pp, TUMBLING, TUMBLED.] To frill Or COBieSUd* 

denly to the ground 3 to fhll in numbers tumultuously . 
to roll about 3 to play tricks by various llbrations and 
motions of the body, as a buffoon. 

TOm'ble, V. 0. To turn over 3 to throw down or about* 
TDm*bls, a. Act of tumbling or rolling; a fiUl. 
TDM'BLE-DfiNC^'*'n. A species of beetle. QoldstnM. 
T 0 m*blbr, n. One who tumbles, or shows tricks or feats 
in tumbling: —a glass drinking-vessel : — a species of 
pigeon : — a sort of dog. 

T 0 m*br:i^l, n. [tont&ereau, Fr.] A dung-cart ; a cart 3 a 
cart used for Impiements of pioneers or artillery-stores. — 
(Law) A ducking-stool for the punishment of scolds; 
trebuchet; cucking-stool. Whishaw, 

TDm'brjl,* n. A sort of circular cage or crib formed of 
osiers or twigs, used, in some parts of England, for feed* 
ing sheep in the winter. Farm. Ency. 

TC-mv-fAc'tiqn. n. [tumtfactiOf L.] Act of swelling 3 state 
of being swelled 3 swelling. 

TC'M^-FY, t>. a. [tum^acioj L.] [i. tumefied 3 pp. tume- 
FTi NO, TUMEFIED.] To Swell 3 to make to swell. Sharp. 
TO'MJD, a. [tumiduSf L.] Being swelled 3 puffed up 3 protu- 
berant : — pompous 3 boastfiil 3 puffy 3 turgid 3 bombastic 3 
falsely sublime. 

Tv-MlD*i-TV,*n. State of being tumid 3 tumidness. Boswell. 
T 0 ''MJD-ly,* ad* In a tumid form. Smart. 

T 0 *mid-n£s 8 ,v n. The state of being tumid. Smart. 
TG'mqr, n. [tumor, L. 3 tumeurf Fr.J A morbid swelling 
or prommence. [Affected pomp ; false magnificence 
puffy grandeur ; swelling mien. Wotion.] 

Tu'mqred, (tii'mvrd) a. Distended 3 swelled. Junius. [R. 
T 0 *MpR-oDs, a. Swelling; tumid. B. Jonaon. [R.] 

TOmp, n. The knoll of a nill. Ainsworth. [R.] 

TOmp, u. a. (Hort.) To fence trees about with earth. 
tTu'aiV-LATE, V, n. [tumuZo, L.] To bury. Bailey. 
Tu-MV-l6se', 0. [tumulosusf L .1 Full of hills. Bailey. [R.] 
tTu-MV-L6s'j-Ty, n. [tumulus. L] Hilliness. Bailey. 
Tu'mv-loDs,* a. Pull of hills; tumulose. Knowles. [R.] 
Tu'mOlt, n. [tumulte. Fr. ; tumultus, L.] A promiscuous 
coininotion in a multitude , a stir 3 au irregular violence , 
a wild commotion , an uproar ; a not. 
fTO'MOLT, V. n. To make a tumult 3 to be in wild commo- 
tion. Milton. 

1 Tu'm 0 lt-]$r, 7l One who makes a tumult. Mdton. 
Tv-mOlt'V-a-rj-ly, ad. In a tumultuary manner. Sandy^. 
Tv-MrjLT'v-A-Ri-N£8S,n. Turbulence , disorder. K. Charles. 
Tv-mOlt'V-A"RV, (ty-mQll'yy-a-r?) a. [tnmultuavre^ Fr.] 
Disorderly 3 promiscuous 3 confused , tumultuous. Atier- 
hury. [to rage. South. 

fTv-MOLT'V-ATE, V. n. [tumultuary L.] To make a tumult; 
tyv-MOLT-v-A'TiQN, n. Confused agitation. Boyle. 
TV-mDlt'V-oCs, (ty-mult'yu-iis) a. [tumvliueuXy Fr.] Full of 
tumults 3 disorderly , confusedly agitated; promiscuous 3 
turbulent, violent, tumultuary. 

Tv-mOlt'v-oDs-ly, ad. In a tumultuous manner. 
Tv-M&LT*v-oDs-Nfiss, n. State of being tumultuous. 

Tu> Mtl-LtlSy* n. [L.] pi. A mound 3 a hillock, 

often covering a tomb or sepulchre. Hamilton. 

TOn, n. [funne, Sax. 3 tonnCy D. ; tonne, tonneauy Fr.] A large 
cask 3 the measure of four hogsheads, or 252 gallons 3 any 
large quantity, proverbially. drunkard, in bhrlesque. 
Dryden.] A weight, &c. SeeTox. 

TDn. V. a. To put into casks 3 to barrel. Bacon. 

TOnU-BLE, a. That may be tuned ; harmonious. 
TON*j}i-BLE-Nftss, n. Harmony 3 melodiousness. Sherwood. 
TCn'a-bly, od. Harmoniously 3 melodiously. Skelton. 
TON*-BfiL-LlED,*(tan'bCI-ljd)fl. Shaped like a tun. Smart. 
trON'-DlBH, n. A tunnel or funnel. Shak. 

TCne, n. [toon, D. ; ton, Swed. ; tuonoy It. ; ton, Fr. ; tonusy 
L.] A series of musical notes, with unity of key-note 3 
sound 3 note; harmony: — order; concert of parts, meas- 
ure, and sentiment : — state for giving the due sounds 3 the 
state of a musical instrument when it returns the proper 
sounds: — proper state 3 right disposition or temper; 
proper humor: — state with respect to order. 

TCne, V. a. ft. tuned, pp. tuning, tuned.] To put into a 
proper musical state , to sing harmoniously :— to put into 
order. 

tone, r. n. To form one sound to another; to utter musi- 
cal sounds without usihg words. 

TCne'fOl, 0. Musical; harmonious. Milton. 
TCne*£Cl-lv,* fld. In n tuneful manner. Atterbury. 
TOne'lvss, a. Unharmonious ; unmusical, denser, 
TON'jjpE, n. One who tunes. Shak. 

TCng'st^te,* r. (Chem.) A salt formed of tungstenicocid 
and a base. Brande. 

TCng'st^n.* r. [tung steuy Swed., heavy stone.] (Min.) A 
mineral which is a tungstate of lime 3 also a metal ob- 
tained from the mineral. Brande. 

TONG-B’t'fiN'io,* a. (Chem.) Obtained from tungsten. Ure 
TU'Kfa, n. [turnguty Fr. ; tuntcoy L.] A garment worn by 
the ancient Romans, of both sexes, under the toga, and 
next to the skin 3 a kind of waistcoat:— a natural cover- 
I ing; Integument. 
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TO'hhjvRVi* «• [tunica, L.] {ZooL) A headless mollus- 
can. Kirhy. 

TOjNj-ciT-^iD,* 0 . (Bot) Covered wUh a membrane. BmarL 
Tu'NJ-clb, a. A natural coverlns} integument. Bay. For- 
saerljr, a kind of cope worn by the otficiating clergy. Bo/e. 
TOn'jno, n. Act of singing or playing in concert , act or 
method of putting into tune. MUtcn 

(tu-nl*h' 9 -an) n. A native of Tunis. Skavs, 
Tv-Nlk'i-^jr, a. Relating to Tunis. Eamchato.' 
TDnk^ 5 R,*h, One of a religious sect:— n subdivision of 
the Baptists, found chiefly in Pennsylvania j — called also 
Dunkerc. Braude, 

TON'w^ijjiE, «. Arhuthnat, See ToirirA.OE. 

TdN'NipL, tt. The shaft of a chimney { the passage for the 
smoke : — a fUnnel j a pipe or vessel with a broad mouth, 
by which liquor is poured into vessels : — a net resembling 
a funnel or tunnel. (.Engineering) A subterranean pas- 
sage, cut through a bill or under a river, for the purpose 
of carrying through a canal, road, or railroad, &:c. 

TON'NJ^L, tJ. 0. [*. TUNNELLED ; pp. TUNNELLING, TUN- 

NELLED.] To form like a tunnel, to catch in a net: — to 
reticulate. Derhanu To form by a tunnel or passage 
through something. P. Cye, 

TDn'nv, n. [tonno. It. j thynnue, L.] A sea-flsh j the Span- 
ish mackerel. 

TDp, n. A ram. Holloway. [Local, Eng.] 

TCP, V. n. [l TurrED i pp, tupping, tupped.] To butt, like 
a ram. Johnson. 

TDp, V. a. To cover, as a ram. Todd. 

TUr'b^n, n. The usual head-dress of the Turks, Persians, 
and other Orientals ; a sort of cap. 
fTtlR'B^ND, n. Same as turban. Shak. 

TliR'B.^NED, (tUr'band) 0 . Wearing a turban. Shak. 
fTi;R'B.^NT, 71. Same as turban. MUton. 
tUr^b^-RV, 71. [turbana, from turba, low Latin for turf.] 
{Bing, law) The right of digging turf. Skinner. The place 
where turf is dug. Cowell. [Turpeth. 

TCr'B^TH, or TVK'BfTH. n. [turpethus, L.] Wiseman. See 
TOr'bid, a. [turbidus, L.J Having lees or sediment stirred 
up ; not clear ; thick ; muddy. 

Tvr-bId'i-tv,* 71. The state of being turbid. Smart. 
TOr^bib-lv, od. In a turbid manner. [Angrily. Young.] 
ThR^BlD-Nfiss, n. State of being turbid , rnuddiness. 
TtJR'Bi-N.{LTE,* a. [turbo, L.] (Bot.) Shaped like a spin- 
ning-top. P. Cyc. 

TUr'BI-NAT-I?d, a. [turbinatus, L.J Twisted; spiral: — 
whirling, as on an axis ; shaped like a top or an inverted 


TCr-bj-nX'TKPN, 71. Act of spinning like a top. Cockcram, 

TVr'bit,* n, A sort of pigeon. Pennant 

TCr'bpt, 71. [turbot, Ft. ^ D.] A delicate, flat fish, much 
esteemed for food, found in European seas. 

TUb'BV-l£nce, 71. [Fr. ; turbulentia, L.] duality of being 
turbulent ; tumult ; conAisIon ; disorder ; violence , com- 
motion ; riot ; turmoil. 

TUR'BV-LftN-cy, 7t. Same as turbulence. Milton. 

TCr^bV-l£nt, a. [turbulentus, L.] Raising agitation or 
commotion ; liable to agitation ; tumultuous ; violent ; ri- 
otous; seditious; mutinous. 

TCR'BV-LfiNT-Ly, ad. In a turbulent manner ; tumultuous- 
ly ; violently. 

TUr'cIsm, [tfir'slzm, W. F. Sm. Wb. ; tur'kizm, S. JT.] n. 
[ Tureismus, low L.] The religion of the Turks. Atterbu- 
ry. [R.] 

Tvr-COI§', (tyr-kSzO ti. See Tubkois. 

TUrc'P-mXn,* II, ; pi. TUrc'9-mXn§. A native of Turco- 
mania. P. Cyc. 

TUri^ 71. [Sax.] Excrement ; dung. Bailey. [Low.] 

Tv-REf N',* 71. A deep table-vessel for soup. Jlook. 

TUrf, n. [turf, Sax. : tor/, D. ^ Swed.] pL TURFS. The 
surface of grass-lana ; a clod covered with grass ; a sod : 
— peat dug out of a bog, or swampy land, for fuel. 

TURP, V. a. [t. TURFED ; pp. TURFING, TURFED.] To COVer, 
08 wltli turf. Mortimer. 

TI/RF'-BuIlt,* (-bllt) fl. Formed of turf. Warton. 

TUbf'j-n£s 8, 71. The state of abounding with turf or turfs. 

TliRP'Lyiss,* 0 . Destitute of turf. Savage. 

TURP'y, a. Full of turfs ; covered with turf; built of turf. 

TWr'^^NT, a. [old Fr. ; iurgens, L.] Swelling ; protuberant ; 
tumid ; pompous ; turgid. Thomson. 

n. 7u To swell ; to Inflate. Dr. FVaTicis. [r.] 

TVR-^ftS'O^NOE, 1 7L [turgeecene, L.] Act of swelling ; 

TVR-9fis^Ci?N-oy, ) state of being swelled ; empty mag- 
nlflcence. Browne, 

TVR"<;itt 8 ' 0 ]?NT,* 0 . Growing large ; swelling. Ash. 

Tur^9|D, a. [turgidus, L.] Swelling ; swelled ; inflated ; 
bloated ; pompous ; tumid ; bombastic. 
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TifRX,* n. A native or inhabitant of Turkey. Clarke. 
TCr^k^y, (tlir^ke) tl A large gallinaceous fowl, originally 
fmm America, but so named flrom its having been erro- 
neously supposed to be brought from Turkey. P. Cye. 


TUB^x:gY-c5oK.* n. The male of the turkey. SemeruilU, 
TVb^K9Y“H£n,* n. The female of the turkey. AeA, 
TtlR^KJgT-RfiB,* n. A flue and durable red, dyed upon cal. 
ico and woollen cloth, the coloring matter being madder. 
Braude, 

TUrk^ISH,* a. Relating to Turkey or the Turks. WaUk,^ 
TtiRK'{8H-Ly,* ad. In the Turkish manner. Qu* Ben. 
Tvr-K 01§', (tvr-kSz') ft^r-kfiz', W. P. F, ; tur-kfi*', & E, A j 
t^r-kdlz', Sm.] a. ftaTiyiMnee, Fr., flroro Turkey.] A blue 
mineral, much admired in jewelry, found abundantly io 
the Nishapoor mines, in Persia. 

TUrr'm^n, 71. ; pL TtjRK'MAN?. See Turcoman. 
TUrks'oXp, 7u a plant ; a species of lily. Ainrworth, 
TUr^lv-pIn,* It. A name given to a class of sectary or re. 

formers in France, in the 14th century. Brande, ' 
jTiiRM, n. [tuTTno, L.] A troop. Milton. 

Ttl.R'M¥R-lc, 71. A root from the East ladies, called fndian 
saShm, used in making a yellow dye. It is an ingredient 
of curry powder, and Is used in cookery. 

T0r'm51l, [tUr'mbll, S. W. J. E. K. Sm. { tyr-mWl', P. 

Ja. Wb.] n. Trouble; disturbance; tumultuous molesta- 
tion ; turbulence ; disorder ; confusion. 

TOr'mSIl, V. a. [l turmoilkd , pp. tvvmoiuvq, term* 
MOILED J To harass with commotion ; to keep in unquiet- 
ness. Milton. 

TliR'MiilL, V. n. To be in commotion or unquietness. Milton. 
turn, V. a. [fuTman, Bax . ; toumer, Fr., from tomo, L.] [i. 
turned ; pp. TURNING, TURNED.] To make to deviate ; to 
make to go round , to put into a circular motion ; to move 
round ; to revolve ; to change, by putting one part into 
the place of another ; to circulate ; to whirl , to wheel ; 
to bend ; to twist : — to shift , to bring the inside out ; — to 
form on a lathe by moving round ; to form ; to shape : — to 
transform ; to metamorphose ; to transmute ; to make of 
another color : — to change , to alter : — to translate : — to 
change to another opinion or party , to convert : — to trans- 
fer : — to make to nauseate : — to make giddy; to infatuate ; 
to make mad: — to double in: — to agitate m the mind: — 
to blunt: — to expel; to reverse: — to retort , to throw 
back : — to make to return with profit. — To turn away, to 
dismiss from service ; to discard ; to avert. — To turn back, 
to return. — To turn off, to dismiss contemptuously ; to give 
over ; to deflect , to divert. — To be turned of, to advance 
to an age beyond. — To turn over, to transfer ; to refer : to 
examine leaf by leaf ; to throw oflf the ladder, us a crim- 
inal when hanged. — To turn to, to have recourse to. 
turn, V. 71. To move round ; to have a circular motion : — to 
change posture , to have a tendency or direction ; to move 
the face to another quarter ; — to deviate , to alter ; to bo 
changed ; to be transformed; to change : — to change to 
acid : — to become , to be brought eventually : — to depend 
on, as the chief point ; — to grow giddy ; — to return ; to re- 
coil : — to move, as on a pivot : — to be directed to or from 
any point ; as, “ The needle turns to the pole,” — To turn 
away, to deviate from any course. — 7b turn off, to divert 
one’s course. 

turn, 71. Act of turning ; state of being turned ; gyration ; 
meander; winding course: — a wdk to ana fro:—- 
change; vicissituae ; alteration: — successive course: 
chance ; occasion ; incidental opportunity: — action of 
kindness or malice : — reigning inclination : — that which 
comes by rotation ; new position of things ; exigence : 

— form ; cost ; shape ; manner ; bent ; inclination ; char- 
acter: — the manner of adjusting the words of a sen- 
tence. [The court of the sheriff. See Touen.] — By turns, 
one after another ; alternately. 

TURN'BfiNCH, 71. A kind of iron lathe for turners. Mozon. 
TUrn'cXp,''' 7l A chimney-top which turns round with the 
wind. Francis. 

TUrn'coat, (-k3t) 7L One who forsakes his party or prin- 
ciples ; an apostate ; a renegade. Shak. 

TUrn'¥R> «• One who turns, especiallyon a lathe : —a sort 
of pigeon. 

TUr'n?r-1te,* n. [Min,) A yellow, or brown, crystallized 
mineral. Le^. 

TURN'?R-y, «. The turner’s art or wares. 7\>dJ, 
TUrn'jno, 7l Act of one who turns; meander. 
ITURN'lNO-Nfiss, n. Tergiversation ; subterfuge. Sidney. 
TUrn'jno-PoInt,* n. The point on which a thing turns) 
that which decides any matter. Francis, 

TUr'NJP, w. a white, esculent root, of several kinds. 
TUR'NjP--l4[4y,* 7L An insect that destroys turnips. P. Cye, 
TUrn'k£y,» (tUrn'ke) n. One who opens and locks the 
doors, and keeps the keys, of a prison. Walker, 
TUrn'oOt,* 7l a short railway, with movable rails or 
switches, in a railroad, for enabling one train of cars to 
pass another. Jour. Sd. The act of quitting omplc(|^ent 
mutinously, or with a view to obtain increase of wages, 
or other advantage. Qm. Rev. 

TUrn'S-v^r,* n. A kind of apple pie or tart, in a seml-clr- 
cular form. Holloway, 

TUrn’pIke, n. A gate on a road to obstruct passengers, ia 
order to take toll ; a sate by which passage is obstructed * 

— often used in the United States for a tumpikoroad. 
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rv a. To form or construct Uks iturapilte>r<»UI, 
or in a form, us a road. iCwwUs* 

n. One who keeps n toll^ptte. Qonoper, 
TtT|i|[f^nUB«&5A]>/ n. A road made by Individuals, or by 
a corporation, on which tolls are collected. Hawklna. 
Td&ir'piATE,* / n. A platform which turns upon a pivot, 
TllttDr^tl-BLE.* f used to remove railroad cars ft-om one 
uack to another. Thnaer. 

TV&KWcK, 0 . Vertkinous ; giddy, i^oeon. 

TtlEK'aroK,* a. A duease of sheep, loitdon. 

TtlRN'soLB, n. A plant } the heliotrope. MQXer. 
TilRN^splT, a. He or that which turns a spit. It Was once 
done by a person, afterwards by a dog. Swift. 
TilRN^STlLfi, a. A kind of turnpike m a footpath. Ifudt- 
bras. 

TbRN'STdinB,* a. A bird; the sea-dotterel. Peasant. 
TtlR^P9N-l7ll>r£, a. [tremeatina. It,] A viscid exudation, or 
transparent resinous juice, from trees of the pine and fir 
species. 

TUr'p^ith,^ a. (ARa.) Yellow super-sulphate of mercury ; 
a powder used in painting; called also turpeth mineral. 
Brande. — {Med.) The cortical part of the root of the 
]dant, eonvomlw tutpeihim. Imported from the East. Mo 
CuUoek. — Written also turpxth. 

TUR^Pj-TfiDE, n. [Fr. ; tarpttado, from turpis, L.] Moral 
hascttess or vileness ; wickedness ; enormity. South. 
TVR-QVO!^^. (taf*%8a') *• See Tuaaoi*. Shak. 
TfiR'Kat«> A tool used by coopers. Sherwood. 

a. [luma, L.] A small, slender, tall tower ; a 
small, alender eminence raised on a building. 
T0R^R9T-]Bi]>, 0 . Furnished with, or formed like, turrets. 
TDr'rj-l3tb,* a. {Oeol) A genus of ammonites, or fbssil 
shells. Buekland. 

TCr-Ri-tRLi'l^,* a. {Conch.) A genus of shells. RofcL 
TUR'TLE,a. [tarae, Sax. ; tourtereUe^ Fr.; tortoreUOf It. ; tar- 
tar, L.} A genus of chelonian reptiles , a Sea-tortoise : — a 
dove. Sea Tuhtubdovs. 

T&E^TL£-i>dVE, (tUr^tl-duv) a. A species of dove noted for 
its gentleness and tenderness. 

TtlR'TLfR,*' a. One who catches turtles. Holbrook. 
TifR^TLE-SduPf* a. Soup mads of turtle. SmoUetL 
♦Ti/EVE?, (tttrvz) The old pL of Turf. Mdton. 

TOs^c^n, a. BelaCing to Tuscany : — noting the most sim- 
^of the five orders of architecture, resembling the 

TDs'coif,* a. A native of Tuscany. .Ash. 

'^Osu, iatsn. An expression of contempt ; pshaw ! be si- 
lent! Shok. 

TCsK, a. The long tooth of a pugnacious animal ; a fang ; 
the noiding tooth. 

TOsk. e. a. To gnash the teeth, as a boar. B. Jonson. 
TO^'V^* I ^ Fttmished with tusks. Dryden. 

TCs'sle, a. A struggle ; a contest Oreee. [Vulgar.] 
TDs'sle,* V. n. To struggle ; to scuffle. Perry. 

TOs^sQCK, a. A tuft, clump, or small hillock, of grass; 
hassock. />wdaa. —Written also tuseuck. See Tussocx- 

ORASS. 

TCs'sqox-orAss,’^ a. A species of grass which thrives in 
marshy lands, valuable for feeding cattle. Hamilton, 

TOt, tatsrjf. Hoting contempt ; tush ! Shak. 

TO'TE-t^^E, a. \tuUle, Fr.\ tutela^ L.] State of being 
under a guardian or tutor ; ^ardianshlp. Bacon. 
T0'T£-LAB} I a. [tattfhure, Fr.] Kelating to a tutor, 
TO^ti^la-RY, ) guardian, or guardianship ; protecting ; 

guarding. Dryden. 
t^'T£l.E,a. Tutelime. HoweU. 

T0'T£-NAa, a. An alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel, made 
in China : — applied also to a pale brass, and to bell-metal, 
and, in India, to zinc. 

TO^TpR, n. [tutor, L. ; tutovr, Fr.] One who has the care 
of another^ learning and morals ; a teacher , an instructor 
in a college or university. — {Law) A guardian. 

TC'TpR, V. U. [t. TUTORED ; pp. TUTOaiNC, TUTORED.] To 
instruct ; to teach: — to treat with superiority or severity. 
TG'TpR-Aps, u. The anthorlty or care of a tutor. [R.] 
TC'TQR-Ess, n. An instmctresa ; governess j directress. 
Ty-TO'R|-AL,* a. Relating to a tutor. Qu. Reo. 
TD'tpr-shIp, n. Office of a tutor -—{Ltao) The protection 
or care of one who is under anthorlty, and unable to take 
care of himself. Hooker. 
tTO'xpR-Y,'*' n. Instruction ; tutorage. Reid. 

^O'trix, a. A tutoress. Dalgamo. 

T&T'sab, n. [tmUan. old Fr.] l^kleaves, a plant Drayton. 
Tttj* rl,* [It] (Mue.) All together ; a direction for all ^e 
parts to play in full concert. Brande. 

TCt'TY» **• [tatia,loirL. ; tutto, old Fr.] An impure oxide of 
sioc, coUectef* from the chimneys of the smelting flir- 
nsces. 

fTCz, n. A lock or tuft of hair. Dryden. 

TWAD^fits,* (twbdMI) n. AnUe discourse ; nonsense ; fool- 
ttb calk; twattle ; tattle ; gabble. ChnL Mag. [A modem 
cant word^ which seems to have nearly slanted the 
similar word twaitU.} 


TWAti'DlfE,* (twMMl) V. a. ft twaddled ; jgt fwhlo 
outtOf twaddled.] To talk Idly or foolishly ; to{i!rate ; to 
twattle. Qa* Ret. . 

Twad^i>L£E,* (twdd'dipr) ». An impertinent tWfier. jEd. 
Rev. 

TwiiN, (tWan) fl. fon. Two. Milton. [An old English Word, 
now used only ludicrously, unless in po^ry.] 

TwXJro, V. n. [t. twanoeo ; pp. twanoiwo, twaEoed.] To 
sound with a quick, sharp nOlSe, as a vibrating, tense 
string ; to make a sharp or a nasal sound. 

TWXno, V. a. To make to sound sharply. Shdk. 

TwXN£i,n. A sharp, quick, vibrating sound : — an alfocted, 
nasal moduliUion of Uie Voice. South. 

TwXN0, ad. With a sharp sound. Prior. [It] 
fTwXN^OLE, (tw&ns^gl) V. ft. To twang. Shak. 
TWXN'ftLjNG,* a. Twanging ; contem^ibly npisy. Shak. 
tTwXNK, V. ft. To make to sound ; to twang. Addison. 
twXn'k^y,* ft. A species of green tea. Davia. 

»TWA§i, (tw5z) Contracted from it was. Dryden. 
Twat^TLE, (twSt'tl) T. ft. {schwasieny Oer.j [i. twattled , 
pp. Tw attung, twattled.] To prate ; to gabble ; to chat- 
ter. Whately. See Twaddle. 

Twat'tle, (twSt'tl) V. a. To pat ; to make much of, as 
horses, cows, dogs. Chose. [Local, Eng.] 

Twat'tL£R,* (twOt'tlyr) ft. One who twattles. Hohnshed. 
Twat'te JNO, (twSt'tljng) ft. Idle chatter , twaddle. Whate 
ly. 

fTwAY, a. For twain. Two. Spenser. 

TwXy'blXde, (twa'bl^d) n. A genus of small plants ; a pol- 
ypetalous flower. 

Twf AO, (twSg) t>. o. Same as tweak. Skinner. 

TwfiAOUE, (twSg) I ft. Perplexity ; ludicrous distress. Ar- 
Tw£ak, (twSk) J buthnot. [R.] 

Tw£ak, V. a. To squeeze betwixt the fingers. Shak. [R.] 
Tw££d,» ft. A light, woollen stuff, used for summer coat- 
ing W. Ency. 

TwE£'DLEf V. a. To handle lightly ; — used of awkWard 
fiddling: — to smooth over; to wheedle. Addison . — 
Thoeedledum and Tweedledec are ludicrous compounds of 
this word, used by Dean Swift, in ridicule of two musi- 
cians, or of their manner of playing. 

Twf £z'ER-CAse,* ft. A case for tweezers. Smart. 
Tw££z'jpR§, ft. pL [^tui, Fr.j Nippers or small pincers to 
pluck out hairs. Pope. 

Twelfth, a. Second after the tenth ; ordinal of twelve. 
TwElfth'-Day,* ft The festival of the epiphany, or man- 
ifestation of Christ, the twelfth day ftrora Christmas. 
Brande. 

TwElfth'-NIoht,* ft The evening of the epiphany. AKI- 

taft. 

TwElfth'-tTde, ft. The twelfth day after Christmas. 

Tusser. See Twelfth-Day. 

Twelve, (tw€lv) a. & ft. Two and ten ; twice six. 
TwElve^mOnth, (tweiv'miinth) [tw61'mfinth, S. W. E, 
Jo.! twftlv'miinih, P. J.F. K.) n. A year f as consisting 
of twelve months. Shak. 

TwfiLVE'pfijrcE, (twSlv'pSns) n. A shilling. 
TwELVE'P?N-Ny, a. Sold for a shilling. Dryden. 
TwElve'scoee, a. it ft. Twelve times twenty. Dryden. 
TwEn'tj-Eth, 0 . Twice tenth ; ordinal of twenty. 
TwEn'ty, a. Twice ten. 

TwEn'ty,* ft. The number of twice ten ; a score. ScoU. 
TwPbil, ft. [A kind of halberd. Drayton.] A paver*s of 
carpenter’s tool. Orabb. A hook to reap with. Loudon. 
Twi'BfLLEU,* (twi'bild) a. Armed with twiblls or hal- 
berds. Mason. 

TwicE, ad. Two limes ; doubly. - It is often used in com 
position ; as, ** a tance-tbld tale.” Shak. 

TwicE'-TOLD,* p. a. Related or told twice. Ash. 
TwId'dle,* ft. ft. To be busy about trifles ; to quiddle. Fo^ 
by. [Local, England.] 

TwId'dle,* ft. A pimple. Forby. [Local, England.] 
TwrDLE, (twld'dl or twVdl) [twld'dl, 8. E. E. Sm.j twf^ 
dl, W. F. Jo.] ft. a. To touch lightly. Wiseman. [Low 
Twsrdlr, and Twiddle. 

TwI'fXl-low,* ft. o. To plough -follow land a second time 
Smart. 

TwI'fXl-low-Ino,* ft. The act of one that twifollows 
ITwI'fSld, a. Twofold, denser. 

Twlo, 7L A small shoot or branch of a tree ; a switch. 
tTwlo'o^EN, 0 . Made of twigs ; wicker. Shak 
Twio'j&v, a. Full of twigs. Evelyn. 

TwIo'-eush,* ft. A hard, rushy, prickly-ddged plant. Farm, 
Eney. 

TwI'lIoht, (twlOlt) ft. [tweelichtf D.] The faint Itebt 
which is perceived tor some time before sunrise and after 
sunset; obscure light ; uncertain vieW. 

TwFlIqht, (twilit) a. Not clearly or brightly lllaminat- 
ed ; obscure ; shaded ; seen or done by twilight* 

TwIll, ft. a. [t. TwiLLRD ; pp. Twiixiifo, twilled.] To 
weave by crossing the Woof and warp In a particular 
manner:— to quilt. Todd. 

TwIll, ft. A qulil to wind yam on; Riqiiool:— Uie stripe 
or raised line made by twilling. 
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rtwnd) p, a, Woveh tn u pecuHar manner, or 
by ihe wonf’a eroeaing tvro or mare threads of the nrorp; 
diversified. 

TwIlt, ti. A fififft. Owe. (Locel, EnV.] 

TWllf, HtfpU TWWnjf. One of two chlloren bom at the same 
birth: — chlefiy used in the plttmi:— the sign of the 
zodiac, Gemini. 

TwXn, V. n. [t. Twifrn»D j pp. Twrwniwa, Twiwksd.] To be 
bora at the same birth, shak. To bring two at once. 7^ 
»er. To be paired. Sandps. 
fTwlN, V. n. To port ; to go asunder. C/m««er. 
tTwlN, V. a. To divide into two parts ; to separate. Chaucer. 
TwXw,* a. Relating to a twin or to twins. Dryden. 
Twlw'-B5aN, 0 . Born at the same birth. Miton. 

TwiNE, V. a. It. TwiwaD j pp. Twimno, TWin-BD.] To twist 
or complicate so as to unite, or form one body or sub- 
stance out of two or mor^; to unite Itself with j to wreath. 
TwiWE,e. n. To convolve itself; to wrap itself closely 
about j to wind ; to make fletures ; to turn round. 
TwIKe, n. A twisted thread ; a large, strong thread ) twist , 
convolution ; embrace ; act of convolving itself round. 
TwIn<?e, (twinj) V. a. [turingenf Ger. , tusingc^ Dan. [i. 
twiwoed; pp. Twinoiiro, twikgbd.] To torment With 
sudden and sharp pain ; to pinch. 

TWINGE,* V. n. To feel a twinge or sharp, sudden pain. 
Smart. 

TwlNijiE, n. Short, sudden, sharp pain ; a pinch. [Slfta*. 
TwInk, (twingk) n. The motion of an. eye ; a twinkling. 
TwXn'KLE, (twlngk^kl)e.n. [i. twinkled ;j^. twinklino, 
TWINKLED.] To sparkle; to flash irregularly; to shine 
with intermitted light; to shine faintly , to quiver: — to 
open and shut the eye by turns : — to play irregularly. 
TwIn'Tele, I n. A sparkling, intermitting light ; a motion 
TwlN'KLlNa , ) of the eye ; — an instant. 

TwXpr'L|NO, n. A twin lamb ; a lamb of two at a birth. 
TwInhed, (twind) p. a. Born at the same birth , like, as 
twins ; paired , united. Mdton, 

TwtN'NipR, tt. A breeder of twins. Tusser 
TwXn't^iii, n. A beast of two winters old. Chose. [Local, 
England.] 

fTwiRE, V. n. To flutter; to take short flights with great 
agitation of the wings. Chaucer. To quiver ; to twitter , 
to chirp. Shak. 

TwIre,* n. A twisted thread or filament. Locke. 

TwXRL, V. a. [t. TWIKLED ; pp. TWIRLING, TWIRLED.] To 

move or turn round rapidly ; to whirl. 

TwIrl, r. n. To revolve with a quick motion. 

TwIrl, n. Rotation , rapid, circular motion , twist. 
TwIst, V. a. [twisten, D.] [t. twisted , pp. twisting, twist- 
ed.] To form by complication or convolution ; to twine ; 
to contort : to writhe ; to wieathe ; to wind , to encircle 
by something round about: — to form, to weave: — to 
unite , to insinuate. 

TWIbt, v.p. To be contorted or convolved. Arhuihnot. 
TwXst, n. Any thing made by convolution or winding two 
bodies together ; anything twisted : — a single string of a 
cord ; a cord ; a stnng: — contortion ; writhe ; the man- 
ner of twistiM. [A twig. Fairfax.] fing. 

TwXst'^r, n. One who twists : — an instrument of twist- 
TwIt, V. a, [». twitted; pp. twitting, twitted.] To 
touch by reproach for something ; to upbraid ; to cast re- 
flection upon , to reproach. Shak. [Vulgar.] 

TwItcH. V. a. [l twitched; pp. twitching, twitched.] 
To pull with a sudden jerk ; to vellicate ; to snatch , to 
plucR with a hasty motion. 

TwlTCH,* r. n. To contract, as a fibre with pain. Spenser. 
TwlTCH, n. A quick pull ; a sudden vellication ; — a short, 
spasmodic contraction of the^ fibres. 

TwItch'^R,* n. One who twitches. Smart, 
TwItch'girXss, n. Couch-grass or quick-grass. Mortimer. 
Twite,* n. A bird ; a sort of finch. Crabb. 

TwIt'TJ^JR, t». n. [lifterti, Ger.] [i. twittered ; pp. twit- 
tering, TWITTERED.] To make a succession of small, 
tremulous noises or motions, as a bird : — to feel a tremu- 
lous motion of the nerves. [To titter. Beaum. ^ XT.] 
TwIt^TI^R, tt. One who tWits : — a small, intermitted 
noise ; a flutter, as ^ the nerves. 

TwlT'Tlpli-lNO,* tt. l^e cheer All note of the swallow, Ac. 

Cower, fmus. 

TwXt'TJNO-LV, ad. With reproach ; so as to upbraid. Ju- 
TwIt^TLE-TWAT-TLE, (twlt'tl-tw5t-tl) n. [a reduplication 
oftwattie,] Tattle; gabble ; tittle-tattle. Z’Eattran^s. [Vul- 

A contraction of hettoixu Milton. 

Twd, (td) a. One and one. — It is used in composition ; as, 
eiee4a«ged. [Swit*. 

TwA'cap-sCled,* (tQ'kftpHBiild) o. Having two capsules. 
Tw6^cfiXi*l<BD,* (td's^ld) a. Having two ceils. Loudon. 
Tw6'fil>0>E», (tfi'Sjd) a. Having two edges. 
TwA^FLoV(r-¥B<Bfl>»* Having two flowers. Smith. 
Tw6^6i,i}t a. Double ; two ; two of the same kind. 
fw6^f OlB, od. Doubly. St, Matt, xxiii, 

Twi5^KXirx>^Py 0. Employing two hands; having (wo 
hands t — Urge ; bulky* Dryden. 


Twd'HftAl>-lSpD,* tt. Having two heads. W3L 
Tw6'l£aVED,* (td^fivd) a Having two leaves. Dmien, 

Twft'iifiooED,* (tfi'lfad) a* Having two legs. G«y. 

Tw6'Ll>BEn,* (t6'15bd) tt. Havingtwolobes. Gtay 

TwoPElfOE, (td'pgns ertfip'ena) [tap^^ns, 8, W. P.J. F, 
Jo. ; td^pSns, K. ; tb^pahs, 5m.] n. Two 

pennies ; a term of accouht : — fovmerly a small English 
coin. 

Twopenny,* (td'p«n-^ or tfip'en-?) [eolioguiatfyf tap'? n-?, 
Sm.] a. Worth or valued attWi^nce. Ash, 

Tw6't6ngueb, (td'tDntd) a. Doubie-tongued ; deeettAil. 

Tw6'vAlved,* (t&'vftlvd) tt. Having two valves. Oroy, 

T7'bvrn-TTck-^t,* tt. (Eng. iato) A certfflcate given to 
the prosecutor of a felon to conviction. Bowrier, 

T7-j0h6n'|C,* tt. Relating to Tycho Brahe, dr bis ayWem of 
astronomy. P. Oye. 

Tlf'ny,* tt. A small bird. Drayton. 

T5e, (tl) e. o. To bind.— -tt. A knot. See *Pin. 

T7':gB, n. One who ties. See Tier. 

Tff'jOipR, n. See Tiger. 

Ty-h££\ (t(?-h60 n. See TbhbE. 

T?ke, n. A dog. iShak. See Tike. 

T^m'BAL, n. [tymbak^ old Fr.] A kind of ket^drtim. Prior. 

T1?m'p^n, n. [tympanum^ L. ; tympan, Pr.] [A drum. Cot- 
grave.] A frame belonging to a printing-press, covered 
with parchment, on which the sheets are laid to be print- 
ed : — the pannel of a pillar or door. — T\fmpan sheets a 
sheet of paper fastened on the tympan for a guide. 

TyM-PXN^ic,* a. Relating to the tympanum ; drum-like* 
RogeL 

TYm-p^-nTtE?, n. [rvuiravirEf.] (Med.) A distention of 
the abdomen ; tympany. B. Jonaon, See Ttmpknt. 

TSm-pvnIt'jc,* o. Relatmg to tympany or tympanites. 
Smith. 

tryai'p^L-NlZE, t>. n. To act the part of a drummer. Coles. 

T1?M'P;)L-Ni2E, V. a. To stretch over, as the akin over k 
drum. Olty. 

rjParp^-jvcbf, n. fJj.] A drum. — (jfttttf.) The dram of 
the ear. — (Arch.) The flat, triangular part of a pediment ; 
— a hollow wheel, as in cranes, treaamills, Ac. — (Bot.) 
A membrane in a moss. Wiseman. 

TYm'p^-nv, n. [tympanum^ L.] (Med.) An elastic disten- 
tion of the abdomen, arising from a morbid collection of 
gas in the intestines : — sometimes called drum-beUy or the 
wind-dropsy. 

T?ne,* V. a. To lose : — to lose a cause in court. — 7b tyne 
heart, to lose courage or spirit. Sir W. Scott. [A Scornsh 
word.] 

T^'Ny, a. Small. Shak. See Tint. 

Type, (tip) n. [type, Fr. , typus, L. ; rUirof, Gr.] A figure 
stamped upon a coin ; a figure , a sign ; a signal ; an em- 
blem : — an emblem or example of any thing more valua- 
ble or more conspicuous ; as a medal is a type of a victory, 
or a certain sentiment is the type of a man’s mind. — 
(Mat hisU) A mode], pattern, or specimen, in nature ; 8a 
the cat is the type of the genus feUs. — (TheoL) A fl^Ve 
or symbol by which something is prefigured ; an antici- 
patory representation of Christ in the Old Testament — 
(Med.) A form or characteristic of a disease. — (Printing) 
A metallic printing letter, with which books are printed ; 
printing letters collectively, ot which there are twenty- 
one diflbrent sizes, having specific names. 

5 T?pe, V. a. To prefigure to typify. White. 
rYPE'-FoOND-iNG,* n. The art or act of dusting or found- 
ing types or letters for printing. P. Oyc. 

TypE'-MfeT-AL,* n. An alloy of lead and antimony, used 
in casting printers’ types. One part of antimony and three 
of lead are the usual proportions. Brande, 


Brande. 

Ti'-PH66N^* n. A violent tornado or hurricane in the Chi- 
nese seas; a tropical storm : — a bot, suflTocatfng wind 
Brande. . , , 

TJ'PHvs, tt, [rv^of.] (Med.) A fever characterized by 
small, weak, and unequal, but usually frequent, pulse, 
with great prostration of strength, and much cerebral di». 
turbance. D^nghson. — Used often as an adjective. 

T^p'io, ) tt. [typigue, Fr. ; typicus, L.] Emblematicnl ; 

T5P'l-CAn, 1 metaphorical ; fi^rative. 

T?P'f-CAn-Ly, ad. In a typical manner. Morris, 


T?P'J-P?, V. a. [i. TYPIFIED ;j>p.TTPiFTiNo,tyMFiBD.] To 
figure , to prefigure ; to show in emblem. 

Tfip'p-cO^-MY, n. [niirof and Kbapus,] A repreflentatioh of 
the world. Camden, 

TY-PfiG'RA-PH^R, n. [rCrroi and ypa^w.] A printer. Wartoiu 
,jT?-P 9 -GRXPH'|c, a. Emblematical ; figurative. 

T y-pp-GRXPH' J-C4UU or Tif p-p-eRXPH'j-c 
9 -kal, S. E. Jo, K. Wb, f tIp- 9 -grilf '^k^lI, fF, P. J. F. SnuJ 
a. Relating to typography or printing. 
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|Tir>»0^aXPH^{-^^L-LY, ad. By means of types. 
Tf>F5a^EVPHY« ». [rvJTOf and rpH<»>t Or. : typographies 
Pr. j typographUs L.J The art of printing. [tEmblemati- 
od, ftfurativei or hieroglyphical representation. Broume.] 
TWiyiATZt* n. (Jtfla.) A stone or lossil having figures or 
animats or vegetables impressed on it. Hamdton. 
Tr-PdL'p-45^Y,*a. [Tvrros and The doctrine of types, 

or a discourse on types. P. Fatrbatm. 

(tl'r^n) n. [Pr. ; twynTwo, L.] A tyrant Spenser. 
T?r'-^N-n£ss, n. [tyreww, Pr.] A female tyrant. Spenser. 
Tlf-EXN'Njc, j eu [^rrojtnas, L. ; eyrowugite, Fr, ; rvpav- 
Tff-RXN'Nf-c^L, I vik6ss Gr.] Relating to tyranny or a ty- 
rant s suiting or like a tyrant ; cruel j despotic i imperi- 
ous ; absolute } arbitraiy. 

T?-eXn'n)-cal-LY) ad. In the manner of a tyrant 
TS-bXw'ni-c^L-nISss,* n. auality of being tyrannical. 
«dsjt 

TV-rXk'n|-cI-I>XL,* a. Relating to tyrannicide. Booth. 
Ty-RXN'Nj-ciDE, n. [tyranmis and eado, L.] Act of killing 
a tyrant ; one who kills a tyrant Burke, 
tTYR^^N-Nliro, p. a. Acting the part of a tyrant Spenser. 
TYr'^W-nIzb, a. n. [tyroiMiise^ Fr.l [i. Tva^NNizEO ; pp. 
TraAKiriziifo, TTBA.aNr/EO.] To play the tyrant ; to act 
with rigor and imperiousness. 


V. 0 . To subject or compel by tyranny. MUtam 

TifR'A>^-NOCs, 0 . Tyrannical; despotic j, arbitrary. Styik. 

Tihi'XN-NoOs-LYi ad. Desootically ; tyrannically. BaU. 

T?R'iN-NY» (ttr'an-n?) n. [tyroanis, L. j rvpavvist Or. ; ty* 
ranme, Fr.j Amolute monarchy imperiously adminis- 
tered; the government or conduct or a tyrant despot- 
ism unresisted and cruel power; cruel government; 
rigorous command : — severity ; rigor. 

T?'rXNT, n. Irvpavrocs Or . ; tprannuss L.] An absolute 
monarch ruling with oppression and cruelty ; a despot : 
a cruel, despotic, and severe master ; an oppressor. 

T?be, n. IfakewiU. Bee Tire. 

tr^RE, V. n. To prey upon. See Tire. 

T?R£,* n. A preparation made of milk and buttermilk, in 
India, to be eaten with rice. W. Ency. 

TYR'l-XN,*a. Relating to Tyre , purple. Enqf. 

T5'ro, n. [tiro, L.] pL Tif'RO^ A beginner in learning; 
one not yet master of his art ; one in his rudiments. — 
Written also ttro. See Tiro. 

TYR-QL-f n. sing. Sc pi. A native or the natives of 
Tyrol. — a. Relating to Tyrol. Bussell. 

T?the, (tith) n. A tenth part. See Tithe. 

T?th'jng, n. See Tith i wo. 

Tzar, (zkr) n. See Gear, 



U tbe twenty-first letter of the English alphabet, and 
9 the fifth vowel, has heretofore, in most English dic- 
tionaries, been confounded with the conson.'int e, as i has 
been with j t though the sounds and uses of the two letters 
are widely different. One and the same character, V was 
formerly used for both letters ; and the character U is of 
modem Introduction. The two principal sounds of u are 
the long, as in tune, and the short, os in tun. — It is used 
as an abbreviation, as, U. S., for United States; U. C. 
758. «r5ts eondita [anno] 752, m the 752d year from the 
building of the city.” 

fO^BgiR-oCs, (yu'b?r-u8) a. [uber, L.] Fruitful; copious, 
abundant. Sir T. Herbert. 

fO'B¥R-TY, (yfl'b^r-t^) n, [uberiS, Fr. ; uhertas, L.] Abun- 
dance , fruitfulness. Ftono. 

fO-Bj-cX'TipN, a. [it6i, L.] State of having local relation. 
OUtnviUe. 

tJ-BF^-TYI n. Whereness. Bailey. [A scholastic terra.] [R.] 
t)-B|-QUX^RJ-XN,* a. Existing every where. Cowper. 
t3-BiQ'uj8T,*(yfi-blk'wY8t) n. Same as nhiquttarian. Brandc. 
t)-BlQ-U|-TA'El-AN,* (ya-blk-we-td're-an) n. One wlio ex- 
ists every where: — one who believes that the body of 
Christ is present in the eucharist, in virtue of his divine 
omnipresence. Brande, 

f>-BYQ^Ul-T^-S|-KfiS8, n. Existence every where. Puller. 
15-BlQ'ui-Tij.-EY, (yfl-blk'we-tf-r 9 )a. Existing everywhere. 
O-bTq'UJ-T-^-ry, n. [ubtque, L.] One 

who exists every where : — one who holds to the corporal 
ubiquity of Christ. Bp. Richardson 
O-BiQ'ui-ToDa,* (yfi-blk'w^tiis) a. Existing every where. 
Qtt. Rev. 

t)-BlQ^U|-TY, (yu-Mk'w^-t?) ». {ubique, L.] Omnipresence; 

exi^Dce at the same time in all places. Hooker. 
i^JBl [L.] “ Where above mentioned a refer- 

ence to a preceding quotation. Ency. 

Cb'o^r, n. The bag with the dugs of a cow, ewe, mare, 
or other large animal. Sftok. 

t^D^DlgRED, (fid^d^rd) a. Furnished with udders. Oay. 
15-D5ll']p-TipR,^ n. A rain-gauge , a pluviameter. Brande. 
tfe'JLj-LYf ad. In an ugly manner ; with deformity. 
tiG'L)-N£ss, n. Slate of being ugly ; deformity. 

a. [ogan, Goth.] Deformed ; offensive to the sight ; 
contnuy to — disagreeable; hateful. Shak. 

1^-KiSE',* n. An edict or ordinance of the emperor of Rus- 
sia, having the force of law in his dominions. Brande. 
O'L^N^, n. pL A kind of militia among the Tartars. 
James. 

tTL'c^R, N. [ulcire, Fr. ; ulcus, L.1 A sore that has existed 
some time, and is attended with purulent discharge ; a 
running sore. 

Dl'c^R-a-ble,* a. That become ulcerated. Qu. Rev. 
t)L'C]gB-lT£, «. n.^ulcirer, Fr.: ulcero, L.] [t. ulcerated ; 
pp. vLCMBsTjtra, ULCERATED.] To bccome ulcerous; to 
Cura to an ulcer. 

Dl'c^R-Xte, V. a. To disease with ulcers. Harvey, 
Dl-O^R-X'TIQN, n. [Fr.; uleeratio, L.] Act of ulcerating; 
ulcer; sore. 

t)L'0£B-A"Tl^»* <*• Tending to Ulcerate. Holland, 
l^'C^RED, a. [uleM, Fr.] Ulcerated. Temple. 


'Cii'C^R-OCs, a. [ulcerosus, L.] Afflicted with ulcers or oM 
sores. Shak. 

Ul'c^b-oOs-nEss, n. The state of being ulcerous. 
tJL'cfJfi-CLE,* n. A little ulcer. Smart. 

UZEMA,* (d-lg-mi' or yu-Wm?) n. The collective name of 
the body of learned men in Turkey, being the plural of 
tile Arabic dllm, “ wise.” The college or body is composed 
of the three classes of the Turkish hierarchy, viz., the 
imans or ministers of religion, the muftis or doctors of 
law, and tho cadis or administrators of justice. P. Cye. 
0 -l 1 < 5 i'|-noDs, a. [uliginosus, L.] Slimy ; muddy. fFood- 
toard. 

■Ol'la9^e, n. [uligo, L.] (Gauging) What a cask wants of 
being full. 

tJL'M|NE,*n. [ulmus, L., the elm.] (Chm.) A black or dark 
brown substance which exudes from the bark of several 
kinds of trees, and particularly of the elm. Brande. 
t^L'NA,* n. [L.] (Anal.) The larger of the two bones of the 
fore-arm, whicn forms the prominence of the elbow, 
in the bending of that joint. Dungltson. 
tJL'NAR,* a. Relating to the ulna or elbow-bone. P. Cyc. 
D-lq-den'drqn,* n. (Qeol.) A genus of extinct fossil 
plants. Buekiand, 

tJli-Tfi'Rl-QR, a. [L.] Being beyond, or on the further side ; 

situate on the other side , further. 
tji:.-T£'Ri-QR-LY,* ad. In an ulterior manner. Pueey. 

RA'Tf-0,* (-rn'9h^-6) [L.] “The last reason- 
ing.” — Ultima ratio regum, “the last reasoning, or last 
resort, of kings , ” war. Qu. Rev. 
t5L'T|-MXTE, (fil't^-m^t) a. fii/tiwitw, L,‘] Being the last; 

latest , final; utmost, intended in the last resort. 
■Dl'ti-mate-ly, ad. In the last consequence ; finally. 
tJL-Ti-Kh'TiQ'S, n. The last offer or concession. Stoi^ [R.] 
n. FL.] pL ultimata. The last offer. <— 
(Diplomacy) The final conditions offered by one govern- 
ment for the settlement of a dispute with another. 
Dl'tihe, (iil'tim) a. [Fr. ; vltmus, L.] Ultimate. Bacon, 
tfL-TlM'l-TY, n. [ufttmiw, L.] The last stage or conse- 
quence. Bacon. 

pL^Tf-Md,* [L., commonly contracted to uU., mense, 
month, being understood.] In the last month. Scudamore. 
ftJlr'TlpN, (ai'shiin)?!. [old Pr. : ultw. L.] Revenge. Browne. 
&Z'tm 4,* a, [A Latin adverb signifying beyond.] Extreme; 
extravagant. Ed. Rev. — It is a word much used in 
modern politics, and also with reference to rellmous 
parties. It is applied to such as carry the opinions of the 
party to which they belong to the farthest point. It is 
sometimes used as a substantive. “ The ultras of either 
party.” Ed. Rev. It is also often used in composition : as, 
ultra-liberal. 

n. Extreme principles or measures. Brit. 
tlz’TRh-'lBT,* n. One extravagant in his views or conduct. 
John Tyler. [B.] 

t!i,-TRh-VLh-TaRR' , (&1-tr9-m9-rBnO n. [ultra and martaus, 
L.] The blue coloring matter of the lapis lazuli ; a very 
fine blue color, much valued by painters. 
tJTL-TRX-MA'BtNE^ a. Being beyond the sea; tbreign. 
Burke. 

t3rL-TRA-M5N'TA7rB, a. [uUramoniain, Ft . ; uHtamontanma, 
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L.1 Being^ond the mountains j foreign : — applied by 
liallaB waters to tf:eologlanfl, jurists, &c., of other 
countries beyond the Alps, especially France. — Ultror 
mmtUtne tenets are those least favorable to the tunremaev 
of the poM. Brands, ^ 

UL-TR^-MOX'T^NB, n. One living beyond the mountains, 
or beyond the Alps : — a foreigner. Bacon. 
UL-TE^-M5N'T^-liI§wr,* n. Ultramontane tenets: — somo- 
tiniM used also, north of the Alps, for the highest view 
of the pope's authority. Ch. Ob. 
uL^R^-MON'T^-NlsT,* n. An advocate for ultramontane 
principle^ or for ultramontanism. CK. Oh. 
UL-TB^-MON^DANE, a. [ultra and mundaa, L.] Being be- 
yond the world. BoyU. ^ ** 

f&ij-TRS'N^-oOs, a. ivUroneusj L.] Spontaneous : volun- 
tftry* 

|15l'v-lAtb, r. n, [tdulo, L.] To howl ; to scream. Str T, 
Herbert, 

tL-v-LA'Ti(?w,* n. A howling or loud lamentation made 
by lured female mourners in the east. Tk. Campbell. 
UM'b?l, n. [ombclley Fr. ; umbeUa, L.] [Boi.) A fnn-like 
form of Hiuoroscence, in which all the pedicles proceed 
from a single point, os in the caraway. 

Uat B^L-L^R,* a. Relating to, or like, aniimbel. Smart. 

UM B^L-LATE,* 0. Bearing or consisting of umbels. P. Cyc. 
uM B^L-LAT-i^iD, a. Bame as umbellate. 
Um-ii?l-lJf'?r-oOs, a. [umbel and feroyh.] (Bot.) Bear- 
ing umbels j having flowers disposed in an umbel, as 
caraway, the parsnip, and many other plants. 

UM bel-lOle,* 71. (Bot.) A division of an umbel. Loudon. 
UM B?tt, 71. A fossil, used as a pigment, named from 
Ombruiy m Italy, whore it was first obtained : — also a 
brown coal, or peat, used as a pigment, found near 
Cologne. — [ombrey Fr.] A fish. Walton. 

UM'B^B, V. a. To color with umber , to darken. Shak. 
UM-BIL'IC, n. The navel ; the centre. Sir T. HerberU 
uM-BlL^fCy* a. Belonging to the navel ; umbilical. jtsA. 
UM-Blii'l-CAli, a. [umbiltcal, Fr., from umbtltcusy L.j Bc- 
Idngingto the navel. — cor«/, (dnat.) the navel- 

rtring.— (Rot.) The elongation of the placenta in the 
form of a little cord, as in the hazel-nut. [P. Cue. 

u?(i-BlL'l-CATE,* a. (Bot.) Being depressed in the middle, 
ujtf BLE^, (Qm'blz) 71. pi. [nomblesy Fr.] A deer’s entrails. 

— Written also humblesy numblesy and nombles. 

O-jitBOyH. [L.] A protuberance or boss. — (CoricA.) The 
jioint of a bivalve shell immediately above the hinge. 
Um'bo-nAte,* a. (Bot.) Having a boss or elevated point 
in the middle. P. Cyc. 

i^jttBRAy* n. [L.] A shadow. — (Astron.) The dark cone 
projected from a planet or satellite, on the side opposite to 
the sun. Brande. 

Um'br^O]^ n. [omhragey Fr.] [Shade j screen of trees. 

Huloet.] Resentment; otFence ; affront; sense of injury. 
)lt5M-BRX'9?-ot)s, [um-bra'j^-Qs, W. P.J. Ja.; um-bra'Jus, 
S. F. K, Snu Wb.] a. [ombrageux, Fr.] Shady, yielding 
shade. ffObscure. Wotton.] 

In an umbrageous manner. ./SZZctu 
liU^^-BRA'(J^?-oOs-N£8S, n. Shadiness. Raleigh. 
fUM^BRi-TipD, 0. [umbratusy L.\ Shadowed; adumbrate. 
BuUokar. 


©M-BRAT'IC, ) a. [umbrattcus, L.] Sliadowy ; typical. 
Um-BRAT'I-c^L, ) Barroto. Within doors, keeping at 
home. B. Jonson. [r. j 

tt)M'BRA-TlLE, ram^brMll, W. P. Sm. Wb. ; hm-brat'il, S. 
JC.] a. JumhratUiSy L.J Unsubstantial ; unreal. B. Jonson. 
tuM-BRi/Tiovs, a. [umJfrag6y old Fr.] Captious: suspi- 
cious. Wotton. 

t 'OM^BRi^x., n. An umbrella. Shelton. 

^9I-Br£l^LA, n. [umbruy L. ; ombrdiay It.] A portable 
screen used os a protection from the ram, and from the 
rays of tke sun. 

t'Osi-BRfiL'Lp, 71 . An umbrella. Taller. 
tUM-BRI-fRE', (am-br9-er') n. [wTTi&rorc, L.] The visor of a 
helmet. Spenser. 

fUM-BESs'l-TV, n. [itTaftrostts, L.] Shadiness j exclusion of 
light. Browne. 

Dii'P{-r^9^e, n. An adjustment of a controversy by an 
umpire ; arbitration. Bp. HaU. 

©M'PIRK, [ttm^plr, W. J.F.Ja,K. Sm. R. Wb.; fim'pir, 
S. ; ttm'plr or am'pir, P.] n. [impor, L.] A third party to 
whom a dispute is referred : — a sole arbitrator ; a judge ; 
an arbiter. Browne, A person whom two referees, each 
chosen by his client, being unable to agree. Jointly 
choose to decide the controversy. Brande. 
f tJM'PiBE, V, a. To decide as an umpire : to arbitrate. ' 
Bacon, \ 


Ojii'pIre-shTp,^ n. The office of an umpire. Jewel. 

Un. a Saxon prefix, equivalent in meaning to the privative 
a of the Greeks, and the privative tn of the Latins. 
It is (daced, at will, before adjectives and adverbs, and 
before yerfocC participles hf active verbs, to form adjec- 
tives ; and also before many present participles, and a 
considerable number of verbs and nouns. 

When prefixed to adjectives, participles, and adverbs, 


It is uniformly inter;«tted by not ; in substantives, by tke 
want or absence of; and in verbs, it almost always signiflea 
the reversing or annulling of the action or state expressed 
by the verb. Nearly or quite all the words compounded 
with un that are often met with, are bore inserted. But 
some which are, or may be, legitimately formed, are doubt- 
less omitted. — Oh and tn are In some cases used indiffer- 
ently; as, uTtal {enable or iTtalienabie. See Iir. 
un-^.bAn'dq2ved,^ (-d^nd) a. Not abandoned. Chiffin, 
un-a-bAsed',* (fln-?-bfistO a. Not abased. Ash, 
un-^l-bAshed', (fin-a-lAshf) a. Not shamed : not abashed 
un-^-bAt'^d, a. Undiminished ; not abateo* 
UN-^-BAT'jpD-LV,* ad. Without abatement. Dr, Jimdld, 
un-A-bAt'jng^,* fl. Not abating. WirU 
UN-AB-BRfi'vj-AT-tjiD,* a. Not abbreviated. Ask, 
un-a-b£t't?d,* tt. Not abetted. Ash. 

Not abiding; uncertain. Dr. Alien, 
tUN-^-BTL^f-TY, n. Inability. Milton. See IrrABiLirr. 
un-ab-jOred',* (fin-^ih-jurdO «• Not abjured. Smart. 
Un-a'ble, (un-a'bl) a. Not able ; weak ; impotent. 
ftlN.A'BLE-Nfifts, n. Inability. Hales. 
vn-a-bOl'ish-^-ble, a. That may not be abolished. 
pN-A-B6L'|8HED, (Qn-^^-b8I'|8ht) a. Not abolished. 

[ un-^l-brIdged',* (iin-a-brljdO o. Not abridged. Mason, 
vn-Ab'rq-qAt-ED,* a. Not abrogated. Ash. 

I un-/lB-i^ 6 lved','* (un-?ib-z6IvdO a. Not absolved. Stryps, 
u?r-AB.sc5RB’A-BLE,* o. Not absorbable. Davy. 
uiV-AB-80RiiED',* (^un-tib-sdrbd’) o. Not absorbed. Ash, 
un-^b-sUrd’,* a. Not absurd ; reasonable. Young, 
Un-a-bOsed',* (ftn-fi-bQzdO a. Not abused. Ash. 
UN-AC-CEL'^-RAT-^D,* a. Not accelerated. Francis. 
Un-ac-c£nt'?d, a. Having no accent ; not accented. 
UN-AC-cfeP-T^-BlL’j-TY,* n. Unacceptableness. Ash. 
un-ac.(t£pt'a-ble, fl. Not acceptable. See Accettarlk. 
UN-AC-efiPT'A-BLE-Nfiss, n. State of being unacceptable. 
UN-AC-efiPT’A-BLy,* ad. Not acceptably. SmuL 
^-AC-c£pT':ipD, a. Not accepted. Prior. 
tUN-^C-c£s'sj-BLE, a. Inaccessible. Hakewill. 
tUN-r.AC-c£s'sj-BLE-Nfiss, n. Inaccessibility. Hale. 
t)N-AC-CL.i'MA-T:?D,* a. Not inured to the climate. Patter- 
son. 

Un-^c-cSm'mo-dAt-?©, 0. Not accommodated. Shak. 
■On-ac-cCm'mp-dAt-jng,* a. Not accommodating. Byron, 
tjN-AC-ci!J]Vi'PVN]ED, (fin-^k'kiim’p^-nid) a. Not accom- 
panied , not attended ; alone. 

tJN-AC-cOM'PLjSHED, (fin-^ik-kSm'pIjsht) a. Not accom- 
plished , unfinislied , incomplete ; not elegant. 
un.ac-com'pl|sh-m£nt,* iu Want of accomplishment 
Milton. 

t5N-Ac-c<5RD'ANT,* a. Not accordant Dwight. 
tJN-AC-coRD'j^iD,* a. Not accorded or agreed upon. Bp, 
Hall. 

tiN-AC-coRD’jNG,* a. Not according or agreeing. Smart. 
tlN-AC-c60NT-A-BlL'j-T>,* n. Undccountableness. Swi/t. 
Un-ac-coCnt’a-ble, a. Inexplicable , strange j not respon- 
sible ; not accountable. 

■On-ac-c60nt'.j.-ble-n£ss,* n. State of being unaccount- 
able. Ash. 

■On-ac-coOnt'^-blv, ad. Inexplicably ; strangely. 
■On-ac-c50nt'?d,* a. Not accounted. Johnson. 
Un-^c-c 6 u'tr^:d,* (Qn-9k-k8^t?rd) a. Not accoutred. Ash. 
UN-AC-CRfiD'jT-?D,* a. Not accredited. Smart. 
UN-^c-cu'MV-tAT-^D,* a. Not accumulated. Ash. 
fUN-Xe'ev-RATE, a. Inaccurate. Boyle, 
ftJN-Ac'cv-RATE-Nfiss, n. Inaccuracy. Boyle, 
Un-ac-cOrsed',* (un-?ik-kiir8t') a. Not accursed. Thomson, 
■On-jJlc-cDs'tqmed, (un-^ik-kfis'tiimd) a. Not accustomed; 

pot used ; not habituated ; new ; not usual. Shak. 
Un-a-chiev'^A-ble, 0. Not achievable. Farmdon. 
tTN-A-cillfiVED','*' (un-a-chSvd') a. Not achieved. Smart. 
Un-Aeh'jng, a. Not aching ; not painful. 
UN-AC-KN6wii'9DGED, (Qn-?ik-n51'9jd) a. Not acknowl- 
edged ; not owned. 

Un-ac-QUAint’ance, 71. Want of acquaintance. South. 
Un-ac-quAint'iPD, a. Not acquainted ; not known. 
t5N-AC-QUAlNT']pD-N£ss, 71. Unacqualntance. Whiston. 
tJN-AC-QUlE'A-BLE,^ o. Not acquirable. Ash. 
Un-ac-QUIred',* (-kwIrdO a. Not acquired. Bp. Taylor 
Un-AC-QUIt'T^D,* a. Not acquitted. Ash, 
t)N-AoT^]pD, 0. Not acted ; not performed. Shak, 
tt5N-Ac'T|VE, a. Inactive. Locke. See IrrACTtrx. 
t>Pf-Xc'T|[VE-Nfiss,* Tt. Inactivity. Bp. Taylor, 
Un-Act’v-At-¥Di (Qn^kt'yv-it^d) a. Not actuated. 
Upt-a-dApt'^d,* o. Not aaapted. Smith, 
tJN-A-DXPT'ipD-Nfiss,* 71, Want of adaptation. FosUr, 
tJN-AD-DlcT'jpD,* a. Not addicted. Ash. 

Un AD-DRfi98ED',*(fin-sid-dr58t') «. Not addressed. AA, 

Un ai>-h£'sive,* a. Not adhesive. Kirby. 

UN-AD-Jt}ST'£D,* a. Not adjusted or settled. Burke, 
Un-ab-mIreb', (fin-ad-mlrd') a. Not admired. Pope. 
Un-ai>“MIt't?d,* a. Not admitted. Ask. 
Un-ai>-biOn^) 8HE1>, (iin-ftd-mSn^isht) a. Not admonished. 
Un-A-i> 6RBD', (-dard') a. Not adored ; not worshipped. 
Un-a-i>5rned^ (-dbmd') a. Not decorated ; not adorned. 
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o. Oeouine , not adulterated. 
a. Genuine ; not adulterated. 
t?ll^g&l«^TJpBrAT3E-IiY, ad. Without spurious mixture. 

tfl|*^l»^YftjfT'V-BO0s, a. Not adventurous. Miltan. 

a. Not advisable ; not (^dent. 

(-vizd') a. iDoprudent ; mdiscreet ; rash. 
Uir>AX>-vIii^Bi>-t.V« ad. Without advice } imprudently , in 
diaoreetly ; injudiciously. Hooker, 
t3rN>^D-vi$'iD-N£B8, n. Imprudence; rashness* 
a. Not alikble. DanUL 

tlN-AF-pficT'^D, 0 . Not affected 3 real; not hypocritical; 

openj candid; sincere ; not labored ; not moved. 
■GN-AF-FficT'tfD-LV, ad. Eeally ; without affectation. 
tJN-AF-FfiOT'jpB-Kfias,* n. Slate of being unaffected. 
Blaxr, 

t)N*AF-F£oT'fN 0 , a. Not affecting ; not pathetic. 
tTN-^-pftc'TiQN-ATfc, a. Wanting affection. MtUoH. 
JOs-^F-rl^^NCEDf* (dn^f-fl^anst) a. Not affianced. ,4sA, 
tN-^F-FiRUBD',* (dn-si'-'i'lrmdO a. Not affirmed. .dsA, 
un-af-flIct'bd, a. Not affiJcted ; free from trouble. 
1jN-^-PBiGHT'jpD,* 0 . Not affrighted. Beaum, FL 
tJif-^-FRilD' * 0 . Not afraid ; fearless. Thomaon. 
t^N<^G-GR£s'a}Y£,‘*a, Not aggressive ; not maiding attack. 
Qv. Bev. 

^N-A^'j-TAT-JgD,* a. Not agitated. Eney 
uN-^-ORfifi'^-BLE, 0 . Unsuitable; disagreeable. MtUort, 
See PitAa]inxABx.s. 

UN-^-GR££^A-BhE-Nfiss, n. Dist^reeableness fa.] 
uN-AlD'^-BLE, a. Not to be helped. Shak. 

Uw-AiD'ED, a. Not assisted ; not aided. 

UN'Aih^lNiu,* 0 . Free from disease ; healthy. Chatham, 
uw-AiMED',* (hn<amdO a. Not aimed. Aah, 

W’Aiat'iNG, a. Having no particular direction. 
uE^jLlRED'y* (un-4rd0 a. Not aired. Beaum. 4' FI. 
Un-^-larmed') (an-g-htnndO a. Not alarmed. Cotopcr. 
Xjn-^-lXrm'jno,* a. Not alarmmg. Dwight. 
tTN-iL'iEN-A-BLE, (fin-fiJ'y?u-?t-bl) a. That cannot be 
alienated or sold , inalienable. Sw\ft 
tJN-jU.'iEN-A-BLy,* (iin>al'y 9 n-a~b]^) od. In an unalienable 
manner. Young. 

(fin-al'Vpn-at-^d) a. Not alienated. Ash. 
tJ'WAB-IsT,* n. A holder of only one benefice , opposed to 
pluraUat, Knox, [R.] 

Un-^e-lAyed', (an-^l^Ud') a. Not allayed. BoyU. 
pK-^l*-LfcOED',* (ftn-al-lejdO 0 . Not alleged. Aah. 

a. Not alleviated. Seeker. 
UJf-^lr-Li'.^-BLE,* a. Not to be allied. Burke. 
■us-^L-lTed', (iln-al-lld') a. Having no alliance. 
tJN-.^L.-LbW'^-BLE,* a. That may not be allowed. 
raelt, 

Un-al-l 5'<1'’ED',* (8n-aMdQdO a. Not allowed. Ash. 
un.-AL-LoSbd',* (an-gl-lold') o. Not alloyed ; uncorrupted. 
Jrmng, 

5B-.jlL-EiJRED',«(ttn-al-iard')a. Not allured. Ash. 
VN-AL-LVR'fNO* a. Not allunng. Smith. 
VN-Xls-Ti^R-jf^.BiL'f-TY,* n. Unalterableness. Ure, 
ur-Al'tiPR-a-ble, o. Unchangeable , immutable. 
t)N-AL'T4:R^A-BEE-N£8s, n. Immutability , unchangeable- 
ness. 

Un-Ae'T^R-a-BI/Y, ad. Unchangeably ; immutably. 
Un-Al^t^rbjd, (Ihl-il^t^rdJ a. Not changed ; not altered. 
uN-^-]jtAE'G.il-MAT-¥D,* a. Not amalgamated. Rncy. 
un-a>mAzed^ (-mazdO a. Not astonished ; not amazed. 
TJn-Am-bj-gO'I-ty,* n. Want of ambiguity ; clearness. 
Sineart 

Uif-AM-Blo'y-oUs, a. Not ambiguous ; clear. 
’Ow-.^LM-BlG'V-oDa-EV,* ad. Not ambi^ously. Smith. 
uH'Am-bF'TIovf, (fin-am-blsh'us) a. Free Irom ambition. 
'uw-am-bI"tiov8-lv^* can-a*B'aI*h'ua-Ie) ad. Not ambi> 
tlously. mrdstoorth, 

VB-h-VLEv'h-BhEt* a. Not amenable. Ed. Rev. 
tTN-.^..MJ6»fD'^-BLl, a. [memendoAihs, L.] That caRnot be 
mended. Pope, 

0 * Not amended. UdaL 

uN-A-nMESEi)^,* (fka-^rnkm*) a. Not amersed. Ash, 
UN-A'M|>A-BIiB, a. Not amiable ; not lovely. 
Vm-X'Uhh-'BLK-NlUe^* fL Want of aralablenem. Ash. 
un-a-m O f^A'BLE,* 0 * Incapable of being amused. J^ey. 
pR-A-MC^ED', (fiii«A4naz40 a. Not amused, 
Un-a-mO^^IBG,* a. Not amufing. Mvmder, 
pif-Aw-A-l.6^|-0AL, a. Not analogical. JoJmMn, 
UN-Xii^A'l't^ZRB, (hn-fDVHr^) a* Not analyzed. Boyle, 
Un-An^ehoRB», (linAinf'lmrd) a. Not anchored. Pope. 
^N-A-wfiEBD', (tm-a-heidO a* Not aneled. Shedt. 
UN-Aif'GV-t.AR»* a; Not angular* Bnrke. 
tU'NAM' 4 -UATE,* a. Of one mind; nnanimoos. Covdep, 
15n-An'i-mAt-:ipi>, a. Mot ^nllvenea ; not animated# 
t)R-XBr't-MAT->WG,* a. Not animating. Ash, 

U-nA'NTm'i-tv, n. Pr.] State of beiog nnaai- 

moas ; agreement itt design or opinion ; entire harmony. 
0<jf Ajc^notla, (yfi>nAn'e*'m&s) a. [itaaaitNs, Fr* ; a^uunsns, 
L*] HariBg unanimity ; undivided ; beiog of one mind ; 
agfeatog in design or opinion ; barmonioue. 


ad. With one mind ; with unanimity j 
without ally dissent 

X3 NXN^i-M0fis-N£s8, n. The state of being nBaniinQ!im* 
©N-AN-NfiXED',* (iSn-en-nfixt') a. Not annexed* Pnee, 
Un-A^-bI'hj-lA'BLe,'^ a. That cannot be annihilated. 
Cudtoorth, 

Un-an-n50nced',* (-nafinstO a. Not announced* Scott 
UN-AN-NiJ£BD',^ (iln-An-naidO a. Not annoyed. Coteper, 
tDN--j^N6lNT';^i), 0 . Not anointed. 

Un-Xn'swer-A'Ble, (iln-in^s^r-^-bl) o. Not answerable j 
that cannot be refuted. 

■ON-iN'swER-A-BLE-Nfiss,* (fin-ftn'ser-gi-bl-nSs) «. The 
quality of not being answerable. Hall. [tion. 

UN-XN'swnE-A-BLV, (Cn-ftn'ser-a-bl?) ad. Beyond coiifuta- 
Uii-XN'8WEREn, (hn-ftn'serd) a. Not answered. 
15N-AN-Tl9'i-piT-nD,* a. Not anticipated. fVarbwrton, 
Un-Anx'iovs,* (iin>&ngk^shv8) a. Not anxious. Young. 
tlN-A-Pfto'Ry-PHAL,* 0 . Not apocryphal. Milton. 
tJN-A-P^L-Q-qifiT'jc,* a. Not apologetic. Er,. Rev, 
UN-Ap-bS-TbL'ic,* la* Not apostolic; not agreeable 
'Dn-Xp-qs-tCl^/'CAL}* i to apostolic usage ; not having 
apostolic authority. Ec, Rev, 

tlN-AP-PALLED', (fin-ep-pftwldO a. Not appalled or daunted. 
UN-AP-PXR'ipnLED, (-eld) a. Not dressed , not clothed. 
Un-ap-pAR'Bnt, a. Not apparent; obscqre. 

Un af-f£ai.'a-bl£, a. Not admitting appeal. South, 
t)N-AB-P£AL^iRG,'* a. Not appealing. Soi^ 
■Dn-af-p^a^'a-bbe, a. Not appeasable. [A flu 

UN-AP-p£Ae'A-BBB-N£s8,« n. State of being unappoosublo. 
UN-AF-FSAeBD', (fin^p-p^dO a. Not appeased. Shak. 
t!N-XF-FL,kVT>'l^J>f* a. Not applauded. Athenaum, 
tUl<l-XP^PL}-cA-BB£y a. Inapplicable. Hammond. 
"ON-AP-PLiED', (un-gp-plld') a. Not specially applied. 
tJN-AP-Ft^R'TiONED,* (-shynd) a. Not apportioned. Ask. 
Un-af-frE'ci-a-bbe,**' (bn-ep-prS'she-A-bi) a. Inapprecia- 
ble. Came. 

Un-ap-PRE'ci-A-blv,* ad. Inappreciably. J. Montgomery. 
Un-Xp-pr¥-h£nd'jpd, a. Not apprehended. 
trN-Xp-PRE-u&N'si-BLE, o. Inapprehensible. South. . 
'ON-Xp-PRg-nftN'sjvE, 0 . Inapprehensive. South. 
Un-Xp-prjp-h£n'81VE-n£8s,* n. Want of apprehension. 
PoUok. 

Uw-AF-FRizEB', Cun-9p-prlzd0 a. Not apprized ; ignorant. 
Un-ap-proach'a-ble, a. That may not be approoched. 
Un-ap-proach'A’BBE-n£ss,* n. State of being unaji- 
proachable. Qu. Rev. 

Un-ap-proacu'a-bl>,* ad. So as not to be approacJied 
Ih. Alien. 

Un-ap-prSached', (Gn-sp-pr5cht') a. Not approached. 
■ON-AP-PRO'FRi-ATn,* a. Inappropriate. Warburton. 
■On-ap-pro'prpat-^d, a. Not appropriated. 
15 n-ap-pr6ved', (un-ap-prfivdO a. Not approved. 
tJN-AP-PRdv'lNG,* 0 , Not approving. Burke. 
■On-a'proned,* (-pi.irnd) a. Not wearing an apron. Ash. 
Un-Xpt', o. Not apt : indocile , unskilful , dull , not ready, 
unfit , not qualified ; improper ; unsuitable. 

Un-Apt'bv, ad. Not aptly , unfitly ; improperly. 
Un-Apt'nj^ss, 71. Want of aptness , unfitness ; unsuitable- 
ness; dulness ; unreadiness, disqualification* 
15 n-ar^gved, (bn-ttr'gvd) a. .Not argued ; not disputeib 
tJN-ARl4', V. a. [t. unarmjbo ;pp. unarmino, UNARauu:).] To 
divest of armor or arms, to disarm. Shak. 

Un-armed', (un-armd') a. Having no arms or armor. 
Un-ar-rAigned', (un-gir-rand') a. Not brought to a trial 
Un-ar-bAyed', (Qn-sr-rad') a. Not arrayed or dressed. 
Un-aR-e£8t'ed,* a. Not arrested or apprehended. More, 
Ujv-ar-rTved', (un-sr-rivd') a. Not yet arrived. Young, 
ftJN-ART'ED, a. Ignorant of the arts. Waterhouse. 
UN-art'fCl, a. Not artful ; artless. 

Un-art'fCb-lv, ad. In an unartful manner. Siei/t 
Un-Xb-tj-fT'ciab,* (un-br-t^-flsh'sl) a. Not artificial. 

Burke. [cially. 

t5N-AR-T}-Pt"ciAB-BV» (Sn-ar-t?-fTsh'sl-l?) ad. inortin- 
t)N-A8-cfcND'^:D,* a. Not ascended. Shelley, 
UN-Xs-qER-TAlNED',* (-tandO a. Not ascertained. Cook, 
Un-A-shamed^* (fin-s-sliaindO a. Not ashamed. PoUak, 
Un-Xbked', (bn-ftskt') a. Not asked ; not invited. 
tOjf-AS-Pfic'TjVE, a. Not having a view to. Felthom 
t5N-Xs'P|-RAT-gD, a. Having no aspirate. Dr. Parr 
UN-AS>ptR';N<?» a. Not aspiring ; not ambitious. 
Un-A8-8Ail'a-BI*e» «• That cannot be assailed. 
Ur-AS'SAiled^, (fin-as-saldO a. Not attacked ; not assailed. 
•On-AB-sAult'a-BLE,* a. Not assaultable. Hakluyt. 
tTN-AS-sAuLT^gD.* 0 . Not assaulted. Idler, 

Un-af-sAyed', (iin-s8-«fid') a. Not assayed j not tried. 
'Dn-af-sBrt'iPD,* a. Not asserted. Ash. 

1)n-as-8£88Ed',* (bn-as'sAstO a. Not assessed* AsE 
Un-AF-sIcir'A-bI'Ev* (lin-eF<8X^nA-bl)a. Not assiipmb^4jt&. 
t^N-AF-FlGRED^* (fin-ss-slndO a. Not assigned. Ask 
Un-af-sIm'I-lAt-ED,'*' a. Not assimilated* Ash. 
^N-AS-8ifM'i-LAT-{if«»* <*• Not assimOatini^ Cfo^ 
Ijif-AF-sXsT^ipp, a. Not assisted ; not help^. 
‘On-af-bTst^ING, a. Not assisting; giving no helm 
■Cw-AS-sd^ci-XT^EBj* (-sb^sbe-At^Jo. NaiMN|iti!<^»t^ 
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0 . Not wnorted. Aek, 

JN-^s-suX<5^ED^♦ (aii-»*-«wSidO a. Not aiiiuaged. Southey. 

(ira-«8-sdma0 «. Not usumM. uleh. 
a. Not aasumiiu ; not arrogant 
Jif-,^8-8CS^»S (dn-O-abttrdOo* Notaaaured j not confident 
vfC-^>Tdir'VBLE, a. Not to be atoned or appeaaed. Mdton, 
uif-4tf-T6NBjy, (fin^iktOnd') a, Nqt atoned : not expiated. 
UN--5.T-TXCHED', (-UlclitO o. Not attached ; not arrested. 
Jn-^t-tXck' A-BLE That cannot be attacked. West. Heo. 

un-^T-tXcKED',* (tln-»t-Ulkt') a. Not attacked. Burke. 
tJN-^T>Tliir4-BLE, a. That cannot be attained, gained, or 
obtained } being out of reach. 
jN.^T-TiiN'vBiiE-Nfiss, n. State of being unattainable. 
Ojf--^T-TXiNB©^* (3n-5it-t5«d^) a. Not attained. Cook. 
gN.^T-TXiN'jNO,* 0 . Not attaining , failing. Carlyle. 
Un-^T-tXint'^d,* a. Not attainted. Jlsh, 
uN-^T>TfijiSPT'$D, (Qn-at-tSmt'^d) a. Untried j not assayed. 
UiHt-tAmpI'INO,* (ttn-^^t-temt'jng) a. Not attempting. 
fraUrUmd, 

Uif-^T-TfiND'^D, a. Not attended ; unaccompanied. 
UN-^T-TfiND'jNG, o. Not attending.. MUton. 

t UN*^T-T£N'TJVE, a. Inattentive. 7\Uler. 
m--^T-T£N'y.AT-]pD,* 0 . Not attenuated. Jlsh. 
■ON-AT-TjSsT'ii^D, a. Not attested ; without witness. 
Un-at-tirkd'.* (un-at-UrdO a. Not attired, .dsh. 
Un-^lT-trAcT'^id, o. Not attracted. Thomson. 
Un-at-trXc'TIVE,* a. Not attractive. Jlsh. 
VN-AUG-MfiNT'i^iD,* o. Not augmented. Ash. 
'ON-Au-THfiN'Tje, a. Not authentic , not genuine. 
tJN-Au-THfiN'T|-oiT-:i5D,* o. Not authenticated. Paley. 
Un-Au-ThOr'i-t.^-tIve,* a. Not authoritative. Hatoktns. 
'Cn-Au^thpe-ized, (dn^w'tlior-Xsd) a Not authorized; 

not supported by authority. 
t5N-vvAiL'vBiiE, a. Not available ; useless. 
UN-^-vXiL'jjL-BLE-Nfiss, 71. State of being unavailable. 
tjN-A-vXiL^jNG, a. Not availing , ineffectual , useless , vain. 
tJN-A-vXlIi'lNO-LY,* ad. Without any avail. Richar^on. 
tJN-VY£w<jiE'A-BLB,* a. That may not be avenged. Words- 
worth. 

tliNf-A-vfiNqiED', (un-?i-vdnjd') a. Not avenged , unrevenged. 
tJN-A-v5lD'^-BLE, fl. Not to be avoided ; inevitable. 
t)N-A“VOtD'^-BLE-N£ss, 71. State of being unavoidable; 

inevitability. OUntviUe. 
tJN-A-VOlD'A-BLV, ad. Inevitably. Addtsoiu 
■On-a-voId'bd, a. Not avoided ; inevitable. Sliak. 
■ON-A-vbOcHBD',* (un-a-vofichtO o. Not avouclied. Ash. 
Un-A-vo^ED',* (fin-^-vdfid') a. Not acknowledged. Park. 
Un-VWXked', (an-?i-waktO a. Not awaked. 
Un-a-wAk'enbb, (fin-?i-wa'knd) a. Not awakened. 
tJN-A*wAK'EN-jNG,* a. Not awakening. Foster. 
Un-A-wArd'^id,* a. Not awarded. Ash. 

Un-a-wAre', a. Not aware , being without thought; inat- 
tentive. Swi^ 

^n-a-wAre', od. Unexpectedly, unawares. MiUon. 
UN-a-wAre^', ad. When not thought of, when not ob- 
served ; unexpectedly; suddenly. — [At unawares^ sud- 
denly i unexpectedly. Dryden.] 

Un-Awed^, (Sn-fliwdO a. Unrestrained by fear or awe!^ 
Un-bAcked^ fun-bAktO a. Not backed . not sumiortod. 


Un-bAcked^ (un-bAkt') a. Not backed , not supported. 
'On-bAe'FLED.* (dn-b&f fid) a. Not baffled. Browne. 
Un-bAgged',* (un-b&gd') a. Not put into bags. Ash. 
Un-bAie^A-BEEj* a. Not bailable. Ash. 

Un-bAiled^,* (un-bSldO a. Not bailed. Ash 
Un-bAit'^d,* a. Not baited. Ash. 

Un-bAked^,^ (un-bakt') a. Not baked. Clarhe 
Un-bAl'anced, (fin-bftl'anst) a. Not balanced or poised. 
^N-bAL'LAST, a. Unballasted. Addison. 
um-bAl'last,* V. a. (JVaut.) To discharge or unload the 
ballast. Orabb. 

‘Dn-bAl'last-i^d, a. Not ballasted : — unsteady. 
UN-BAN'DA<j^ED,’*' (3n-l^n'dajd) a. Not bandand. HasUm 
a. Not banded , wanting a band. 
tlN-BANKEB',’" (-bknkt') a. Not furnished with banks. Ash. 
Un-bAn'n^red,* (-n^rd) a. Not having banners. Smn-'t. 
Un-BAP-tIzed', (fln-bap-tlzdO a. Not baptized. Hooker. 
tJN-BAP-Tiz'iNG,* a. Not baptizing. Colendgs. 

UN-BAR^ V. a. [». UKBABEBD ; pp. UirBXRKINO, UPfBARRSD.j 

To remove a bwr or bars from ; to open 3 to unbolt. 
ttiN-BARBED^ (iln-bkrbdO a. Not shaven Shak. 
UMrBAftK£D^ (un-bkrktO o* Not barked [Barked. BacorL] 
tlM-BAR'R^L^ V. a. To take out of a barrel. Ash. 
trN-BAR'Rj-CADE,'" V. a. To throw open. Sterns. 
Un-bAr-RI-oA'BOED,* (-dOd) a. Not barricadoed. Bta-ke. 
Un-bXsh^fOl, a. Not bashful ; impudent. Shak. 
tUN-BXT'J^D, a. Not repvesaed : not blunted. Shak. 
un-bAFHSX>\ (Sn-b&thdO su Not bathed ; not wet. 
Oif>BAT'T]^RaD, (fin-b&t't^rd) a. Not battered. 

t tjN-BAY', V. a. To free firom restraint. JWrrw. 
iK-BEAft'A'BLB, (&n-bAr'ti-bl> a. That cannot be borne ; 
intolerable; insufiferable. Sidney. 

Not bearded. Dry den. 

©n-BBAE'JWG, 4. Not bearing. Dryden. 

^lf-BiiAT<Etf, (Un-bb^tn) a. Not beaten ; not trodden. 
Cn-BEaC^W'^OB) (fin-bil't^&s) a. Not beauteous. 


Un-beaB'ti-fIbd,* (fin-bfi^te-ftd) a. Not beautified. Lmk 
Un-bbaO'tj-fOE, (ftn-bl'ty-ftW) a. Not beautifhl. 
Un-bj^-clUOd^j^d,* a. Not beclouded ordlauned; seeing 
clearly. Watte. 

^n-b?-o6iib', (dn-b^^kdmO «* To mMsecome. Sherleek. 
UN-Bij:-o6x'fNG, (3n-bA-k3m'|ng) a. Not becomU^g; ira<. 

proper ; indecent ; unsuitable ; mdecorotts. 
UN-B^-cdM'iNG-LY, nd. In an improper manner. 
tJN-B¥-c6M'lNG-N£ss, n. IndecOncy ; indecorum. Loekt 
tCN-BfiD', V. Oi To raise from a bed. WdUenp 
un-b^-dAubed',* ran-b^-dSLwbdO a. Not bedaubed. AA* 
t5N-B?-DficKED^* (3n-be-d5kt0 a. Not bedecked. Atsh, 
Un-bE'F 1 t'timg, a. Not becoming; notsuitobla. 
Un-B¥-f66l',* V. a. To deprive of the qualities of a fool 
South. 

UN-Bg-FRifiND'gD, o, Not befriended. 
tUN-B^-GfiT', V. a. To deprive of existence. A>rydM« 
UN^g-filN'NiNG,* a. Not beginning. MontgoTuery* 
t)N‘Bip-G6T', a. Unbegotten. MtUon. 
t}N-B¥-G6T'TEN, (un-bf-g8t'tn) a. Not begotten j eternal , 
not generated. 

■Dn-b?-guIle', (fin-b?-gll0 v, a. [i. urrbouilbo; pp.vn^ 
BsouiLiNo, uNBBouiirBD.J To undeceivo ; to set free from 
the influence of any deceit. 

Un-b^-gOn', a. Not yet begun. Hooker. 
t^-BE-HfiLD', a. Not beheld ; unseen. Mdton. 
ttJN-BE'lNG, 0. Not existing. Browne. [beliefi 

tJN-BE-LiEF', (un-b9-lef) n. Incredulity; infidelity; dia- 
ttJN-BE-EiEVE', 7 ). a. To disbelieve. Dryden. 
•ON-BErLi£v'Ei^ n. An infidel ; a sceptm; a disbeliever. 
t)N-BE-Ll£v'lNG, a. Not believing ; infidel. 
■On-be-l6ved', (fin-bA-ldvd') a. Not loved; not beloved, 
Un-b£lt'EI),* o. Not belted, ungirded. Byroiu 
tJN-BE-MOANED'.* (fin-b^-mBnd') a. Not lamented. SinarL 

t?N-BfiND% V. a. [t. UNBENT ;pp. UNBBNDINO, UNBENT.] To 

free from flexure : — to relax ; to remit ; to set at ease ; to 
free from restramt. 

t^N-BfeND',* V. 71 . To become relaxed or unbent ; to rid 
one’s self from constraint , to act with freedom. Paley. 
Un-b£nd'|NG, a. Not bending; not yielding; resolute. 
tJN-BfeN'ijj-FlcED, (an-b6n'9-flst) a. Not beneficed. 
tlN-B£N-]p-Fl"ciAL,’'' (-f Ish'al) a* Not beneficial. MtUon. 
UN-BfeN'E-FlT-i^D,* o. Not benefited. Ktiox. 
UN-B¥-Nliv'Q-L£NT, a. Not benevolent; unkind. 
Un-B£-nIght'^:d, (un-be-nlt'^d) o. Not benighted. 
tJN-B?-NiGN', (-nin') a. Malignant; malevolent. Milton. 
tJN-BfiNT', a. Not bent ; unshrunk ; unsubdued ; relaxed. 
■On-be-Qu£athei>',* (-kwSthd') a. Not bequeathed. Aeh, 
tJN-B£-R£FT',* a. Not bereft, not robbed, ^ndys. 
tJN-Big-sfifiM'lNG, s. Unbecoming; unfit. K. Charles. 
tFN-B£-s££M'|NG-Ly,* ad. Not beseommgly. Barrow. 
t)N-B?-sii£M'iNG-Nfi8S, n. Unbecomingness , indecency 
tFN-B£-s£T',‘*' a. Not beset , not besieged. Ash. 
tJN-Bip-SOUGllT', (un-b?-8kwl') o, Not besought. 
Un-BJ^-spS'ken, (un-be-spS'kn) a. Not bespoken. 
tTN-Bjg-STOWED', ffin-bc-8t5d') a. Not bestowed or given 
tjN-B?-T RAYED', (un-b^-trad') o. Not betrayed. DcumL 
tJN-B?-TR6THED,* (un-b9-tr6tht') a. Not betrothed. Aeh. 
'Dn-be-wAiled', (un-b9-wald') a. Not lamented. Shak. 
UN-BE-wlL'DERED,*X3n-b9-wil'd9rd) a. Not bewildered 
Ask. 

Un-be-wItch', V. a. To free from fascination. South. 
ICOn-BI'as, V. a. [t. unbiased or unbiassed; pv. unbiasing 
or UNBjAssiNo, UNBIASED ov UNBIASSED.] To free from 
bias : to disentangle from prmudice. Locke. See Bias. 
IIOn-bi'a^ed,'*' (un-bi'ast) a. Having no bias or prejudice. 
Ash. — Written also unhtaased. 

! tjN-Bl'AS-?D-l*V, ad. Without bias or prejudice. Locks. 
tjN-Bi'A8-?D-Nfi8S, n. Freedom from bias. HdL 
jn-bId', I a. Not bid or bidden ; uninvited ; un 

Un-bId'den, (-dn)J commanded ; spontaneous. 
t>N-BlG'pT-El>, a. Free from bigotry. Addison. 

Un-bInd', c, o. [i. unbound ; pp. unbinding^ unbound.] 
To remove a band or tie from ; to loose ; to untie. 
Un-bi-p-grAfii'I-cal.* a. Not biographical. JEc. Rev. 
tJN-ntsH'pP, V. a. To deprive of episcopal orders. South 
Un-bIt', jo. Not bitten; not injured. 

Un-BIt'ten, (fin-Wt'tn) | Young. 

tlN-BlT',* V. a. [i. unbitted ; pp* unbittiwo, uaaiTTED.] 
To remove the bit from. — (Ali«<.) To remove the turn# 
of the cable from off the bits. Mar. DieL 
'CN-BlT'TEX>f u. Not bitted ; unbridled ; unrestrainedu 
Un-blAm'a-ble, a. Not blamable; innocent; fsultlesa. 
CN-BLAM'A-BLE-NfiSB, n. Slate of being unblamabla 
Un-blAm'A-bly, ad. Without blame or fault. 
©n-blAmed', (un-Wimd') a. Not blamed or censured. 
Un-blAst'eb, a. Not blasted ; not made to wither. 
Un-blA'zoned,'^ ffin-bl&'znd; a. Not Idakoned. Aeh. 
trN-BL£AGHED',* (fin-blSchtOc. Not bleached* Cyc. 
tTN-BLfiAOH'lNO,* o. Not bleaching. Byron. 
tjN-BL£M['l»s-A-BLE, o. Not oapabla of being btoraished. 
t)N-BL£x'imxED, (3n-hlSm'isht) a. Free from blemish ; 

BpoUess ; blameless ; unspotted ; pure. 
fUN-BLftNCHED', (un-WdncbtO a. Not blenched. Mdton, 
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o. Not blenching or shrinking. Smith, 
pN>B]:4ltND'$]>, o. Not blended ; unmingied. 

0 . Not blest ; accursed j unhappy. 

(iSn-bJlt'^d) a. Not blighted ; unblasted. 
£k-.bl1»i>^> V. a. To take the blind from. j9sA, 
UN'BJLtOoD'}BD, (Sn-blQd^ld) a. Not stained with blood. 
tlN>^Li5oD'V, (fin^bldd^e) a. Not bloody : not cruel. 
trif-Blids^aOM-lNO, a. Not bearing any blossom. Mison. 
tiK-Bi.6T'T?D,* 0 . Not blotted. jisA. 
t)N-BL6WN', (Qn-bldnO «. Not blown. Sandya 
«• Not blunted ; not obtuse. 
t)N-BLDsH^|Ne, a. Not blushing; shameless. 
On-blDsh'jng-LV,* od. Without shame. Knox. 
tJN-BOAST'jpD,* a. Not boasted. Scott 
On-b6a8t'bOjl, o. Not boastful ; modest. 

ON-BdD'lED, (un-bSd'|d) 0 . Having no body : incorporeal. 
t)N-BoII.BD^ {fin-lKJIldO o. Not boiled. 

Vs-BdLT\ V. a, [u uwB 0 t,T*D ; jw». unboltino, owbolted.] 
To remove a bolt from ; to unfasten ; to unbar. S/iah. 
un-b5lt'jpd, o. Not bolted : — coarse ; gross 
jN-noNED^* (Qn-bOnd') a. Not boned. MUton. 
un-bOn'njpt-^d, o. Wanting a hat or bonnet, 
tlN-BOOK'|8H, (iin>bCkk'|sh) o. Not bookish or studious. 

tJN-B66T',» V. a, fl. UKBOOTED ; UWBOOTINO, UNBOOT- 
ED. J[ To divest of boots. F. Butler. 
tJN-BoBN'j^o. Not born ; future j being to come. 
tJN-BdR^ROWED, (fin-bSr'rdd) a. Not borrowed j genuine ; 
native ; one’s own. Dryden. 

uw-bo§'PM, (dn-bftz'^m) v. a. [i. unbosomed , pp. unbosom- 
ing, UNBOSOMED.] To reveal in conhdenco : to open : to 
disclose. 

tjN-B6T'T0MED, (fin-WSt'tomd) a. Not bottomed. 
Jn-BOUGUT', (fin-bawtO a. Not bought ; not paid for. 
UN-BbOND', a. Not bound, loose; not tied: — wanting a 
cover. — used of books. 

^N-BouNJj\* t. Sc p. from Unbind See Unbind. 
ijn-BoOnd'i^D, a. Not bounded , vast; endless; infinite; 

interminable , unlimited ; unrestrained. « 
UN-BoOND'giD-LV, ad. Without bounds ; without limits. 
tiN-BoOND'jgD-Nfias, n. Exemption from liimts. 
tJN-BoOw'TE-oOs, a. Not bounteous, not kind. 
tiN-BOW', r. a. To unbend. FuUer. 

Un bowed', (Qn-bdd') a. Not bowed ; not bent. 

tJV-BOI^'EL, V. a. [l, UNBOWELLED ; pp. UNBOWELLINO, 
UffBowELLED.] To €X€atcrate} to eviscerate. IJaliewtU. 
UN-BbX',* V. a. [l. UNBOXED , pp. UNBOXING, UNBOXED.] 

To take out of a box. .ash. 

tfN-BRACE', V. a. [*, UNBRACED ; pp. unbracing, un- 
braced.] To loose the braces of, to loose; to relax. 
tJ.\-BRACE',* tj. n. To grow flaccid ; to relax. Dryden. 
Un-braced',* (iln-brist') a. Not braced; unbound. Lee. 
UK-BEAID',* u. a . [t. unbraided, pp. unbraidino, un- 
BRAiDED.j To unweave ; to unwreathe. Ash. 
tlN-BRAID'jpD,* a. Not braided or wreathed. Skak. 
2N-BRXxcHED',*(an-biancht') o. Not branched. Smith. 
tJpf-BRXND'^D,* a. Not branded. Mdton. 
Cn-breAk'a-BLE,* a. Not to be broken. Grattan. 
ttfN-BRfiAST', V. a. I’o lay open. P. Fletcher. 
tiN-BRfiATH'A'BLE,* o. That cannot be breathed. F. Butler. 
Un-beSatued', (fin-brCtlid') a. Not breathed. ftNol exer- 
cised. 

Un-brEa^h ./5fO, a. Not breathing. 

Un-brEd', a. Not bred ; not educated ; ill-bred. 
tJN-BR£ECii£D', (&n-brlcbt') a. Having no breeches; — 
loosed from the breechings. Pennant . See Breeching. 
tlN-BREWED', (iin-brdd') a. Not brewed ; pure, genuine. 
UN-BRfB'VBLE, a. That cannot be bribed. FcUham. 
Un-brIbed', (fin-bribd') a Not bribed , not hired. 
tJN-BRfD^ED',* (hn-brljd') a. Not furnished with a bridge. 
Wordemortk. 

Un-BRI'dle,* r. a. To free from the bndle. Smart 
t;N-BBi'DLED,(dn-brI'dld) a. Not bridled ; — unrestrained ; 

licentious. [Letskton. 

Un-brT'dled-h&ss,* (dn-brl'did-nSs) n. Licentiousness. 
tJN-BRfGUT'ENED,* (iiii-brX'tnd) tt. Not brightened. Cole- 
ridge. 

t‘N-BROACUED', (an-brOcht') a. Not broached. Young. 
tw-BROlLED',* (an-briJHd') e. Not broUod. Beaum. ^ FI. 
tw-BRdKE', a. Unbroken. Shak. 

VN-MM.6'KBNf (Bn-bra'kn) a. Not broken; not violated; 

not subdued ; not weakened ; not tamed. 
px-BRooK'x>BLE,4^ (an-brflk'^bl) 0 . InsulTenible. Bbgg. 
^s-BRdTU'^R-LnOBf (un-brath'^r>llke) a. Unbrotbeiiy. 
5ii-BB6TH'?R-i.y, a. Not brotherly. 


Cn-brought',* (an-brkwt') a. Not brought Sterjia 
£x-brCi?ed', (an-brdzd') a. Not bruised ; not hurt Shak. 
ON-BROMtED',4 (af-brailit') a. Not brushed. Ash. 
UN-bCc'KLE, (an'bak'kl) V, a. [i. vnbuoxded; pp un- 
RuoKUNo, unbuckled.] To loose from buckles. 
UB-BOltD', fan-bUd') V. a. To raze ; to destroy. Shak. 
tlf-BOlLT', (an-Mtl') a. Not bulH ; not erected. 
Cb-BOkb',* V. a. To take the bung out of. [Boot, 

gn-BBttfED',* (dn-baid') a. Not buoyed. JSd. Ran. Bet 
UM'BUr'DBB/ (an-faUr'dn) «. a, [i unburdened ; pp. un- 


burdening, UNBURDENED.] To free from burden ; to ii4 
of a load ; to throw oflf from. 

1!)m-bUr'den-s6mb,* a. Not burdensome. Coleridge. 
tJw-BUR'lED, (an-bSr'rjdl a. Not buried ; not interreit 
Ux-BfiRNED', (an-bUrnd') a. Not burnt ; unbumt 
'Dx-BtiRX'iNG, a. Not consuming by heat. Digby, 
Ux-BtiR'XfSHED,* (an-biir'nisht) a. Not burnished. Aah, 
Ux-bUrnt', o. Not burnt ; not consumed. 

Un-bOr'thkn, (dn-bUr'thn) t>. a. See Unburden. 
tfX-BTjR'v,* (dn-bSr'r?) v. a. To disinter. JV*. JIf. Mag, 
tJx-BU^'lED, (an-blz'z|d) a. Not busied; not employed. 
t5N-BU9'iNii:ss-LlKE,* (dn-blz'n^s-llk) a. Unlike busi- 
ness ; careless. Ed. Rev. [Ash, 

■On-bOs'kjned,* (an-bas'kjnd) a. Not dressed in buskins. 
■Ox-Bui^'v,* (dn-blz'p) a. Not busy; unemployed. Coleridge, 
Ux-bDt'tereel* (Bn-bat't^rd) a. Not buttered. Ash. 
un-bDt'tox, (un-bat'tn) v. a. [l unbuttoned ; pp. un- 
buttoning, UNBUTTONED.] To loose from being buttoned. 
tJx-Bdx'QM,* a. Not buyum ; not gay. Gower. 

■Ox-ciijiE',* V. a. To let loose from a cage. Smart 
tJN-ciijiED', ran-kajd') 0. Not caged ; released. 
tJN-rXL'cjNED, (un-k&l'sjnd) o. Not calcined. 
Un-cXl'cv-eXT-bd,* a. Not calculated. Smith. 
15n-cAlled', (an-kkwld') a. Not called, not summoned 
tUx-ciLM', (un-Jflim') v. a. To disturb. Ihrydcn. 
■On-caem',* (Bn-kam') a. Not calm ; uneasy. Moore. 
t)N-CA-LtJM'N{-AT-ED,* a. Not Calumniated. Ash. 
tJX-cXMP',* V. a. To dislodge ; to expel. Mdton. 
tJN-cXx'c^L-LX-BLE,* o. That cannot bo cancelled. Mag 
Un-cXn'c^lled, (-s^ld) a. Not cancelled ; not erased. 
Un-cXn'd}D, a. Not candid ; void of candor , prejudiced. 
tTN-cXx'DlD-Ey,* ad. In an uncandid manner. Clarke. 
■0x-ca-n6x'j-cal, a. Not canonical ; not agreeable to the 
canons. 

Un-c^-n6n'|-cal-LV,* ad. Not canonically. Southey. 
Un-ca-n6n'j-caI‘-x£s8 , a. State of being uncanonical. 
Un-cXn'qn-Ieed,* (-Izd) a. Not canonized. Atterbury. 
Un-cXn'p-pied, (un-kin'^-pid) a. Having no canopy. 
Un-cXn'vassed.* (un-k&n'v^ist) a. Not canvassed. Ash. 
Un-cXp',* V. a. To remove the cap or cover from. Swiart. 
fUN-cX'PA-BEE, a. [incapable, Ft. ; tneapox, L.] Not capa 

ble. Shak. — Now incapable. 

tJx-eXPE',* V. a. “To dig out of the earth.” TYarburton. 
“ To take out of a bag.” Stevens. A term in fox-hunting. 
Shak. “ The explanations are various. It seems to imply 
throwing off the dogs, and beginning the hunt.” Marcs. 

I Ux-cXpped',* (fin-kapt') a. Not capped ; deprived of a 

cap. Ash. 

Un-cXp'tj-vXt-^d,* a. Not captivated. Smith, 
tjN-CARD'?D,* a. Not carded. Ash. 

Un-cAred'-for, (Qn-kird'-) a. Not regarded or cared for. 
Ux-cvRI^SSEd',* (iin-kji-rSst') a. Not caressed. Wordsworth, 
'On-car'nate, a. Not fleshly; not incarnate. Browne. 
tJX-cXR rEl-?D,* a. Not carpeted. French. 
trx-CARVED',* (Qn-karvd') a. Not carved. Ash. 
tix-cAsE', ». a. [i. UNCASED , pp. uncasing, uncased.] To 
di^ngnge from a case or covering. 

Un-cXt'jj-PuIzed,* (-kizd) a. Not catechized. Milton. 
Un-cAught', fiSn-kawt') a. Not caught or taken. 
Un-cAused', (Qn-kawzd') a. Having no precedent cause. 
tJN-cAu'T^R-lZED,’'' (-kfiLu't?r-izd) a. Not cauterized. AsK 
'Dx-cAu'tiovs, (un-kkw'shi^s) a. Not cautious , heedless 
tJX-cAu'Tiovs-LV,* ad. Without caution. Waterland. 
tjx-CEA8'|XG, a. Not ceasing; continual. Johnson. 
tJN-CEAS'jxo-Ey,* ad. Without cessation ; constantly ; al- 
ways; continually. Richardson. 
t5N-c£L'?-BRAT-^;iE tt. Not celebrated ; not solemnized. 
tjx-c^-LftST'i^L, (un-89-128l'y§il) a. Not celestial; not 
heavenly. 

tlN-c£-M£NT']pD,* fl. Not cemented. Ash, [Ash, 

t5x-c£xs'va-^-BLE,* (fin-sBn'shvr-a-bl) a. Not censurable. 
tjFx-cfixs'VRED, (Qn-sdn'shyrd) a. Not censured. 
Ux-cfiR-ip-Mo'Nl-oDs, tt. Not ceremonious ; plain. 
Ux.cftR-]f-M6'Nl-o0s-LV,*o4i. Without ceremony. Qu, Rev. 
Un-cEr'TAIX, (lln-Bdr'tin) a. [inccrUan, Fr. ; incertus, L.] 
Not certain ; not certainly known ; dubious ; precarious ; 
equivocal ; doubtful , unsettled. 

^N-cliR'TA;xED, (Cin-afer't|nd) 0. Made uncertain. Raleigh, 
ux-ckR'TAlx-Ly, ad. Not surely; not certainly. 
■Dx-clfcB'TAjN-Ty, n. State of being uncertain ; doubt : du- 
biousness ; inaccuracy ; contingency. [Rev, 

Ux-ceb-t1f'J-cAt-91>>* a. Not having a certificate. Ed, 
tyx-OER'T(-TlED,* (fin-sdr't^-fld) a. Not certified. Ash, 
ftTN-ofis's^NT, tt. Incessant. More, 
tUN-c£8'8^XT-Ly, ad. Incessantly. Smith. 

UN-chAfed',* (Bn-chSift') a. Not chafed. Ash, 

1^n-obXin', (un-eba^ v, a. [»• unchained ; pp, unohaib- 
iNo, unchained.] To free from chains, finer. 
t^x-CBAEXED',* (nn-chkwkt') a. Not marked with chalk. 
Ash, 

t>x-oHXL'Lipvpx-A~BLX,* a. That cannot be challenged. 

I Un-chXl'lrnped,^ (-ch&l'l^njd) a. Not challenged. Ash, 

I t^N-caXNpE'VBLE, a. Not changeable; unalterable; in 
i variable ; immuUble. 


UR’DEx,* (un-bdr'dn) v. a, [l unburdened ; pp. uw- IJ variable ; immuUble. 
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t^-<naM^s' 4 -BL«-KSBiL «. InunutabUlty. 
tin CHlN<^2^^-BLY» Sd. Immatftbly ; without change. 
trir^OHAzr^SD^, (Un-^&njd') a. Not changed or altered. ‘ 
t)N-OHiiN^'|NCi, a. Not changing. SAaJk. 
1^ir*€HANO^{NO-LYi*ad. In an unchanging manner. Jfoort, 
tlN-OHXN^NgLLED,* (^ 9 ld)a. Not cut into channels. ^gA. 
t)N«cHlMT'gD,* a. Not chanted, 

tfn-zuXR-AC-T^R-In'Tfc,* I a. Not characteristic; un- 
t:^ir-je)uXiu^o>TgK-Is'T(-c.«iL,« J suitable to the character. 
i^sufAiiya. 

ttN-eHXR-.^o-TgR-l8'Tl-CXl<-LV,*a<i. Not characteristical- 
ly . Bcutkccsgt 

trN-J0HXR'.^c-T^:n-IzED,*(-Izd) a. Not characterized. JSsh. 
t^N-cuXR^E^ V. a. To free from a charge Shak. 
t)N-CHARy£D^)* (Qn-clilrjd') a. Not charged. Johnson, 
Un-chArj-QT,* V, a. To throw out of a chariot. Pope, 
tJN-CJiAR'i-TX-BLE, a. Not charitable; wanting charity ; 

contrary to universal love; unkind. 
tJN-cHAR'l-TVBLE-Nfiss, «. Want of charity. 
t5N-cHXR';-TX-BLy, ad. In a manner contrary to charity. 
t)N-CHARM', V. a, [i. UN0HABM£D , pp. uncharminu, uw- 
OHARM£D.t To free from a charm. 

Dn-charmOno, a. Not charming. Dryden. 
tJN-cUAR'N¥L,* V. a. To disinter. Byron 
tJN-CH‘ARRED',*(fin-chardO a- Not charred Ask. 
tlN-cHAR'T^RED,* (-chtlr't^rd) o. Not chartered. M. Mag 
■On-chXr'v, «• Not wary ; not cautious , not frugal. SAdL 
tlN-cfiASTE^, 0 . Not chaste: lewd, libidinous; not pure. 
t^N-CHXs'TENED,* (iln-cba'snd) a. Not chastened. Ash. 
t^N-cHX3-Tl'§x-BLE, o. That cannot be chastised. Mdton. 
t^NrCUAS-Tl^ED', (&n-ch«i8-tlzd0 a. Not chastised. 
15 n-CHXs'T|-TV, n. Want of chastity ; iiichastity . Woodward. 
tJN-cHfiAT'YD** a- Not cheated ; not defVauded. CoUtns. 
tTN-CHficKED', (iln-ch«!ktO a. Not checked; unrestrained. 
’DiV-chEck'^red,'*' (dn-ch^k'^rd) a. Not checkered. Sir W. 
Scott. 

t^N-CH££R'FCL, a. Not cheerful ; sad ; gloomy. 
CfN-cHEER'FOL-NCss, n. Melancholy, gloominess. 
t)N-CH££R'Y« A* I^ull ; not enlivening, ^eriu. 
tlN-cHfiR'lsnED,* (an-ch€r'jaht) a. Not cherished. Ash. 
tiN-CHEWED', (dn-chud') a. Not chewed or masticated. 
tJN-cHiD',* On-chKd'den,* o. Not cliid or chidden. Ency. 
ttlN-cuiLD', V. a. To deprive of children. Shak. 
un-chILLED',* (dn-chlld') <»• Not chilled. Ed. Rev. 
tTN-^Hlv'AL-ROus,* a. Not chivalrous. ScotL See Chi valet. 
tJN-iiJHdL'jpR-lc,* a. Not choleric ; not angry. Carlyle, 
Cn-ohOpped',* (dnrChSpt') a. Not chopped. Ash. 
tiN-cHOs'EN,* (dn-chO'zn) a. Not chosen. Mare. 
t5N-EHRl3'TEN,* (-krls'sn) tJ. a. To annul baptism. MTUton. 
tlN-£JHRl8'TENED,* (uii-kris'snd) a. Not ciiristenod. Ash. 
'On-jehrTs'tixn, (un-krlst'yjin) a. Not Christian , contrary 
to Christianity. 

ttlN-iJHRTs'TlAN^ V. o. To un christianize. South. 
un-ciir18'tixn-1Z£,* V. a. To render Unchristian , to di- 
vest of Christianity or its beneftls. Qu. Rev. 
t)N-EHRl8'TlAN-LiKE,^ a. Unlike a Christian. Baxter. 
tpN-EHRls'TIAN-Ly, o. Unchristian. Mdton. [deU. 

UN-j 0 HEl 8 'TiAN-LV, ad. In an unchristian manner. Bp.Be- 
tON-jeHRl8'TlXN-N£ss, n. Contrariety to Christianity. JT. 

Charles, ^Ash. 

Cn-EHRSn'I-CLED,* (dn-kr8n'e-kld) a. Not chronicled. 

tJN-CHtJBCH', tJ. a. ft, UNCHUHCH£D , pp. UNCHUECHIEO, 

vncHUMCHSD.] To deprive of the character and rights of a 
church , to expel from a church. South. 

Cn-ouUrned',* (dn-chUrndO a. Not churned. AsE 
lht'cf-4^* (dn'sh^i-^) n. [L.l {Med.) The twelfth part of a 
pound , an ounce , eight drams. Crabb. 

On'ci^l, (dn'shal) a. {uucxaUs. L.] Noting letters of large 
size, compounded between the capital and minuscule or 
small characters, used in ancient manuscripts. Brande. i 
Dr'cial*! (dn'shal) It. An uncial letter , a letter that stands ' 
for a word in inscriptions, epitaphs, &c. ; as, A. M., Mas- 
ter of Arts. Pranas. 

Un'cI-FORM,* a. {Allot.) Having a hook-like process: — 
applied to the lust bone of the second row of wrist bones. 
Brande, 

Dn^cPNXTE,* a. (Bot.) Hooked at the end. Loudon. 
CN-clNCT'VBBt>i* (dn-slnkt'yyrd) a. Not having a girdle 
or cincture. Cowper. 

tTN-ci'PHgR,* V. a. To unravel ; to decipher. Temple. 
tlN-cYR'cv-I*XT-£D,* a. Not circulated. Ash. 
tFN-cYa'cVM-ci^ED, (dn-sYr'kyra-sIzd) a. Not circumcised. 
Qn-cYr-cvm-cI^'iPN, (-slzh'vn) Want of circumcision. 
tfN-oYR'CVM-8CRiB£D, a. Unbounded ; unlimited. MiUon, 
UN-clR'cVM-sPficT, a. Not cautious ; not vigilant. 
t5N-clR'0VM-3PkCT-LV,*ad. Without caution. Bale, 
1&n-oYr-CVM-«XXn'tial. a. Not circumstantial. 

a. Not cited or summoned ; not ouoted. Ash, 
tlM-oIv'iL, a, [mcivilf Fr. ; tneivdts, L.] Not civil ; impolite; 

unooufteous; rude; rough ; unkind. 
trif-clv^lL-iEEB, (-Izd) a. Not civilized ; coarse. 
1DN-cly'Ili-LY« osL In an uncivil manner ; rudely. 
tlN*€)X«XD\* A. Not clad { not clothed. AsE 
tn-chJLtUMO^, (Qin-klSimd') a. Not claimed ; not demanded. 


thf-OLXR^I-ElBD, (Qii-klgr'9-f Id) B* Not darifled ; Ml 

, rided. 

tTN-CLXsp^ s. A. [i uholaspeo; pp, unotAsriivo, ««• 
cLASFKo.] To loosen the clasp of. S k mE 

i •• 

tjN-CLX8'8i-cAL-LV,*ad. In an unclassical manner. AsE 
Un'cle, (ttng'kl) n, [eiwle, Pr.] The brother of one’s fti- 
ther or mother. 

©N-CLf an', (un-kl£n') a. Not clean ; foul ; dirty . filthy ; 

lewd ; unchaste , impure : — not purified by rites. 
Un-clean'i.)-n£ 8S, (un-kldn'lQ-nds) n. Want of cleanli- 
ness. 

UN-CLftArr'Lv, (un-kI6nM?) a. Foul ; filthy ; unclean. 
CN-ciifiAN'NEsa, TL State of being unclean; impurity; 
lewdnesa, filthiness. 

Un-cl£an$ed', (du-klcuzd') a. Not cleansed. Bacon,' 
Un-celarkd',* (uii-kl5rd') A. Not cleared. Savage, 
■On-clEav'a-rle,* o. That cannot be cleft. Dana, 
tTN-cL.£R'}-CAi<,* a. Not befitting the clergy. Knox, 
Un-clei^', (iin-kld') v. a. To undo ; to unwind. Shak, 
Un-clImbed',* (un-kllmbdO o. Npl climbed. AsE 
tTN-CElNCH', v.a. [u UNCLirrcHZD ; pp. urrcLirtcHino, uif- 
cLiNCHZD.J To open the closed hand. — Written also 
unclencE 

Un-c LIPPED', (Sn-kllpt') a. Not clipped ; whole. 
Cn-cloaked',* (dn-klSkt') a. Not cloaked. Elton, 

I^N-CLOG', V. a, [t. UEOLOGOfiD ; pp, UECLOQOINO, UH- 

CLooo£D.] To disencumber , to set at liberty. 

t)N-CLOXs'T£R, V. a, [l UNOLOISTERED ; pp, UHCLOISTERlKa, 

UNCLoiBTEEED.l To Set at large, as from a cloister. 
Dn-clo^e', (&n-Kl5z') V. a, [i. uncloseo; pp. uNCLotiHOy 
UNCLOBED.l To open. Pope, 

UN-cLd^ED', (ilD-klOzd') a. Not closed ; not shut. 
Cn-clSthe'^c. a. [i. unclothed; pp. onclothino, un- 
clothed.] To Strip of clothes ; to make naked. 
Un-clothed',* (un-kl5thd') a. Not clothed. Corinlhians- 
Cn-cloth'YD-LV,* ad. Nakedly. Bacon. 
■On-cloth'jng,* n. A disrobing ; undress. Bceckcr. 
■0n-cl6t'T£d,* a. Not clotted. Ash. 

Un-cloOd', V. a. To unveil ; to clear from obscurity. 
Un-cloCd'^d, a. Free from clouds; not darkened. 
t)N-CLoOD^¥D-N£ss, n. Openness ; freedom from gloom 
Boyle. 

Un-clSCd'y, a. Free from a cloud ; clear. Oay. 
Un-clo'ven,* (un-kl6'vn) a. Not cloven or split. Beaum, 
FI [hand. 

Un-clDtch', V. a. To open from being close shut, as the 
tJN'co,* (ung'kS) ad. Very ; in a high degree. Jamteaon. [A 
Scottish word.] 

Un-cq-Xg'v-lx-BLE,* a. Not coigulable. Ure. 
tJN-CQ-Xo'V-LAT-£D,* a. Not coagulated. Ure. 
tJN-cOAT'i^D,* a. Not coated ; freed from a coat. AsE 
UN-c5cK',*e. a. To lot down as the hammer of a gun, or 
the brim of a hat , to reinstate that which is cocked. Ash, 
Un-cScked',* (un-k6kl') a. Not cocked. Smith. 
tjN-c6F'FjNED,* (un-k6f'f;nd) a. Not put into a coffiiu 
Byron, 

tjN-c5'9ii:NT,* a. Not cogent ; weak. Baxter. 
tJN-cp-Hfi'sjVE/ a. Not cohesive. AsE 
tJN-colF', V. a. To pull the cap off. Arbuthnot. 
t?N-colFED', (dn-kdlft') a. Not wearing a coif. Young. 

ON-COIL', V. a, [l. UNCOILED, pp. UNCOILING, UNCOILED.] 

To open from being coiled or wrapped one part ujKm an- 
other. Derham. 

tJN-cblNED', (fin-kdlnd') a. Not coined. Shak, 
t>N-CQL-LAT'$D,* o. Not Collated. AsE 
tTN-CQL-LfecT'YD, a. Not collected , not gathered. 
trw-cQL LfiOT'i-BLE^* o. That cannot be ci.llected. Smart, 
Un-col'p-nIzed,* (un-k61'9-nlzd) a. Not colonized. AsE 
tTN-c6L'pRED, (fin-kul'yird) a. Not colored or stained. 
tlN-c5LT'£D,* a. Unhorsed. Shak, 
tJN-coMBED', (un-k5md') a. Not combed. Spenser, 
Un-cqM-bIn'a-BLE,* o. Not combinable. Smart, 
tJN-CQM-BiNED',* (un-kpm-bTnd') a. Not combined. Oray, 
tJN-cbME-XT'x-BLK, (fin-kam-&t' 9 -bl) a. Y’hat cannot be 
come at , inaccessible. Tatler. [Vulgar or Indicro.i-i.J 
tfN-c6ME'L|-Nfis8, (5n-kfim'l^nds) n. Want of comeliness. 
tJN-cbwE'LV, (un-kfim'l?) a. Not comely ; wanting grace. 
tJN o6m'fprt-vble, o. Wanting comfort, unhappy; dis- 
mal , painfhl , miserable ; cheerless. 
'ON-oftM'FpRT-^-BLE-Nfiss, n. Want of comfort or cheer- 
fulness. , 

UN-cbM'FpRT-x-BLV, ad. Without comfort or cheerfulness. 
t)N-c6M'FPRT-£D,* o. Nol comforted. Beaum. 4r PI- 
Un-cqm-mXnd'^d, a. Not commanded. South. 
UN-epM-MfiM'P-RiT-^D,* A. Not commemorated. AsE 
tlN-opM-MLfiND'x-BLS, A. Not Commendable; iftenidiblA. 
See Commendable. 

t5N-cpM-M£ND'£D, «. Not commended. Waller, 
t5N-cpM;-M£R'ciXi'>* «• Not commercial. Burke, 
tlN-CQM-Mli^'^R-XT-^B** «• Not commiserated. Ash, 
^N-cpM-Mls'sipMED,* (fin-k^m-mlsh'^nd) a, Noteemmie- 
sioned. Seeker, 
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Dw-com-JUXT'T^PD, a. Not committed. Harmimd. 
©N-OOM^ltpN,*. Not common j unusual i rare ; infrequent. 
Oif-c5M^MpN<LY»ad. In an uncommon degree; rarely ; not 

tirS^^JigN-Nfiss, n. State of being uncommon j Infre- 
quency. 

tJw-opM-MtJ'Nj-cAT-^D, 0. Not communicated. Hooker. 
tJN-cpM-MtJ'Ni-oAT-jNO,* o. Not communicating. Southey. 
t^N-cOM-MO'Nt-CA-TlVB, «. Close J incommunicative. 
CN-c<?M-MC'Nj-c^-TiVB-Nfiss,* n. Want of participation. 
Johnson. 

Cjv-cqm-pXct', a. Not compaust j inco.npact. Addison. 
"Dn-cpm-PAct'^d, a. Not compacted , incompacted. 
ttiN-cOM'P^NjED, (iin-kilm'p9i-n|d) a. Unaccompanied. 
Fairfax. 

tFN-cpM-pXN'ipN-^-BLE,* tt. Not companionable. Cole- 

Cn<:^m'pxs 8ED,* (dn-kfim'p^st) a. Not compassed. Ash. 
tJiv-cpM-PAs'sipN-^TE, (fln-k^m-pttsb'vn-ft) a. Not com- 
passionate; ittcompaeeionate. Shak, 

On-cpm-PAT^I-BLY,* ad. Incompatibly. Cudworth. 
UN-cpM-PfiL^LA-BLE, o. That cannot be compt'iled. 
tJB-CPM-PfiLLED^, (dn-kpm-pSIdO a. Free from compulsion. 
frN-cpM-PfiB'slT-ipB,**' a. Nut compensated. Burke. 
tilf-CpM-PLAIW'|N®,*^ a. Not complaining. Thomson. 
t5N-c6M-PLAi-§XNT', (On-kSm-pl^-zknt') o. Not complai- 
sant; uncivil; impolite. 

tlN-c6M-Pi.Ai-9ANT'i-V» With want of complaisance. 
ttTN-cpM-PLifiTE', a. Incomplete. Pope. 
tjN-€pM-Pii£T'¥D, a. Not completed ; not finished. 
tJtr-OpM-PLPXNT,* a. Not compliant. Hume, 
trN-c6M^PLl-cAT-9D,* a. Not complicated. Ask. 
UN-cfrM'PLt-MfiNT-A-BV**®* Not complimentary. Qu.Reo. 
Un-c6m'PE|-mEnt-¥D.* a. Not complimented. Ash. 
tJN-cpM-Pi.$'jit&, a. Not complying ; unbending. 
t>K-cpM-p69ED',* (fln4ipm-pOzd') a. Not composed ; rest- 
less. Bacon. 

trN-cpM-p50ND'9D, a. Not compounded , simple. 
'On-cpm-poOnd'^d-nEss, n. State of being uncompound- 
ed. 

tjN-€dBr-PB]9-HfiND^¥D,v <L Not Comprehended. Coleridge. 
tJN-cfrM-PR?-HEN'8fVE, a. Incomprehensive. South. 
frN-cpM-PRtssED^, (fin-kpra-prCstO a. Not compressed. 
CTK-cfrM'PRp-lfi^ED,* (-mizd) a. Not compromised. Ash. 
Cflf-c6*f'PRQ-Mlf*lNa-,* a. Not compromising. Bd. Ren. 
15K-o6lf'PBQ-Mi9-ilfft-Ly,* od. Without compromise. Chan- 
%tng. 

t)N-cpM pCt'^d,* a. Not computed. Ash. 
frN-cpN-clALED',* (fin-kpn-eeid') a. Not concealed. Ash. 
ffrN-cpN-cfilv'A-BLE, o. Inconceivable. Locke. 
ttTN-cpN-cfilv'A-Bi'E-Ntss, n. Inconceivableiiess. Locke. 
UN-cpN-CElVED', (un-k<?n-efivd') a. Not conceived. 
CJN-cpN-cfeRN', n. Want of concern or interest; negli- 
gence ; indifierence ; freedom from anxiety. 
'Dn-OPN-c£rned', (&n-k9n-sbrnd') a. Not concerned, 
having no interest ; not anxious , not afiected. 
tTN-cpw-cfeRN'^B-LV, ad. W’itliout Concern or interest. 
•CN-cpN-PliRN'¥i>-Niss, a. Freedom from concern. 
tUN-cpN-c£RI«'|NP, a. Not interesting. Addison. 
tt^N-opN-c£EN'MjpNT, R. State of having no concern. 
SoutL 

■ON-cpw-cfiRT'?D,* a. Not contrived or concerted. Swft. 
t5if-cpW-ClL'j-AT-igD,* a. Not conciliated. Smart. 
15N-cpN-clL'l-AT-iwe,* a. Not conciliating. Coze. 
'Ch-opn-clOd':!PD,v o. Not concluded. Ash. 
rt)lf-opN-CLC'D?NT, a. Inconclusive. Hals. 
tt)M-cpw-CEO^D|-Bi.B, a. Not determinable. More. 
‘UM-cpR-CEtjD'lNP, a. Not concluding. Locke. [R.j 
tt5N-cpB-ci.OD'lNa-rrft8S, «. Quality of being inconclusive. 
ipN-CQS-CLO'BfVB, o. Inconclusive. Hammond. 
■U!f-cpw-P6cT']fD. a. Not concocted ; not matured. 
t^N-cpN-BfiUNEiP, (&n-k9n-dlimd0 a. Not condemned. 
t5w-cpN-DfiW8'A-Bl.E,* a. Not condensable. Turner 
t5w-cpif-l>ftN8Ej>\* (-d^nst') a. Not condensed. P. Cye. 
tUf-cpK-Bl^'Tipil-AX*, (ttn-k9n-dlah'9n-9l) a. Not cundi- 
tkmal ; not restricted ; absolute ; not limited. 
t5fN-cplf-Dl"TlpK-4J:.-l.V,* ad. Without conditions. Ham- 
mend. 

frN-oplf-l>€p'|KO, a. Not conducing ; not leading to. 
©jf-OpK-DDcT'^D, 0. Not conducts ; not led. 
CR-cpif-FftD'JgR-AT-ipD,* a. Not confederated. Ash. 
Un-cpn-fBered',* (hn-k9a-frird0 a. Not conferred. Ash. 
■frif-cpN-PfiMED',* (an-k9n-f»BtO «. Not confessed. Ash. 
tJN-cpX-FJSss^JNG,* a. Not confessing. Milton. 
4t)pf-c6N'Ff-D£NCE, n. Want of confidence. HackeU 
tfK-cpif-FiN'A'BLE, a. Not confinabie ; unbounded. Shak. 
Un-cpn-fIwed', (-kpn-findO a. Not confined ; Unlimited. 
UN-cpN-FiB'9D-Ly, <Mf. Withdht confinement. Barrow. 
frw-cpit-Fhf'tNG,* a. Not confining. Oiesttrfield. 
iN-cpN-FiRMED', (hn-kon-firmdO a. Not confirmed; not 
established ; not strengthened ; raw , wekk. 
^0N-cpM-F5R■»^ a. Unlike ; dissimilar MiUen. 
ttN-con-FSaM'A-BLBt «• Not conformable ; tnCon*ietent. 
tlB-opK-FbRM'A-BLV,* ad. Not conformably. MuHOeaid. 


tSN-op^i-pdBMjpn'/ (-frirmdO a. Nok conformed. Waatud** 
1frN-cpjt-»5BV'J“Ty» »• Nonconformity. Soulk. 
tJN-clpW-?tJOWD'«D,* a. Not eonfbunded. Ash. 
tjN-cplf-ttJqiiD', (fin-k9n-fazd') a. Not confrieeijL Bale. 
©N-cpN-FOs'ipD-Ly, ad. Without confusion. Locke. 
©n-cpn-fOt'A-BLE, a. Not copfutabillej Irref^gable. (^prag 
frN-cpN-FOT'¥D,» a. Not confuted. Milton. 
UN-cpN-^fiALEj}', (iSn-k9n-jeld')«. Not concreted by cold. 
Uw-cpif-pfi^Nj-AL,* a. Not congenial. Hnot, 

UN-cpN-pfl-if j-XL'j-Ty,* n. Want of congeniality. Jodrcll 
■On-CPN-grAt'V-lAt-^:d,* a. Not conmtulated. Ash. 
t)N-cpN-jblNED',* (Iln-k9n-jblnd0 a. Not conjoined. Ash. 
Un-c5n'jv-g^L| o. Not conjugal ; not befitting a husband 
or wifb. MiUon. 

tJN-cpN-jCNC^TjVE,* a. Not conjunctive. Milton. 
tJN-cpN-iffioT'FD, a. Not connected , disconnected ; not 
coherent ; lax ; loose ; vague. 
tDN-cpN-NftcT'^D-Ly/" ad. Without connection. Ash. 
Un-cpn-nIv'jno, a. Not conniving. Milton. 
Un-c 6 w-'qu¥B-a-bi.e, (iSn-kSng'kpr-s-bl) a. Not conquer 
able; insurmountable; insuperable; invincible. 
tJN-cbN'QUBR-A-BLE-wftss,"' n. State of being unconquer- 
able ; invincibleness. Johnson. 
t5N-c6N'QU¥R-x-BLy, ad. Invincibly ; insuperably. Pope, 
Un (fin-kSng'kqrd) a. Not conquered. 

tiN-cbN-scj-fiN'Tiovs,* (fin-kfiu-shq-fin'shvs) a. Not cqo 
scientious. Boswell 

t5N-c6N'8CipiT-A-BLE, (-kSn-shyn-si-bl) a. Not consciona- 
ble ; vast ; enormous ; extravagant , unreasonable , unjust. 
tTN-coN'scipN-A-BLE-Nfiss, (fin-kSp'shyu-a-bl-nes) n. 

Extravagance ; unreasonableness of hope or claim. 
t>N-c6N'soipN-VBLy, (-kBn'shvn-a-bl?) ad. Unreasonably. 
t)N-c6N'8CioV8, (ttn-kon^shps) a. Not conscious; having 
no mental perception , unknowing; ignorant. 
UN-c6N'sciovs-Ly,^ od. Without consciousness. Burke. 
'ON-cbN'sciovs-Nftss,* (hn-kBn'shvs-nBs) n. State of being 
unconscious. Paley. 

tt5N-c6N'8¥-CRATE, V. a. To desecrate. South. 
trN-c6N^s?-cRAT-5D,* a. Not consecrated. Ash. 
t5N-cpN-s£NT'¥D, a. Not consented ; not yielded. 
Urr-cpN-sfiNT'fNG, a. Not consenting; not yielding. 
tjN-cpN-slD'?RED, (fin-kcn-sld'^rd) a. Not considered. 
1&N.cpi^slD'¥R-XNG,* a. Not considering. Sioft. 
tlN-cpN-slGNED^* (un-k9n-slnd') a. Not consigned. Ash. 
t}N-cQ7i-s6L'i-DAT-i?D* 0 . Not consolidated. Ash. 
trN.cpN-SOL'jNG,* a. Not consoUng. Buckminster. 
Un.c 6 n'sp-nant, 0. Not consonant , incongruous. 
fjN-cpN-8ptc'V-OD8,* 0 . Inconspicuous. Ed. Rev. 
ttJN-cpN-spjR'jNO-Nfisa, n. Absence of conspiracy. SoyU. 
fUN-cbN'sTANT, rt. [incorwtoiw, L.] Inconstant. Shak. 
tjN-c6N-ST|-T0'TlpN-XL,* o. Not Constitutional. Burke. 
tjN-c6N-STi-T0-TipN-XL'j-Ty,* n. The quality of being 
unconstitutional, or inconsistent with the constitution. R, 
Walsh. See CoNSTiTUTioiCALiTy. 
UN-c6N-sT|-T(J'TipN-^L-Ly,* ad. In an unconstitutional 
manner. Qu. Rev. \AsK 

tJN-cpN-STRAiN'A-BEE,* a. That cannot be constrained. 
Un-cpn-strAined', (-k9n^9trand0 a. Free from constraint. 
Un-CPN-strAin'¥D-i.v, id. Without constraint. South. 
tTN-cpN-STEAiNT', n. Freedom from constraint ; ease. Eel 
ton. 

tJw-cpN-STRtJcT'BD,* o. Not Constructed. Ash. 
t?N-C9N-st5LT'^D,* 0. Not consulted. Mdton. 
Dn-cpn-sOet'jng, a. [inconsuUuSf L.] Not consulting ; lin 
provident , imprudent. Sidney. 
tTN-cpN-8U»iED%(-k9n-8ilmd0a*Not consumed or wastocl 
Un-cqn-sCm'JNG,* a. Not consuming. Ash. 
Un-cpn-sDm'MATE, a. Not consummate. Dryden. 
On-cPN-sDm'mat-: 9D,* a. Not consummated. Ash. 
0M-cpN-TXj»l'|-jrAT-?D,* a. Not contaminated. Rnox. 
t)N-cpN-TfiMNEl)', (fln-kpn-tymd') a. Not despised. 
t5N-cpN-T£M'PLAT-¥D,* o. Not Contemplated. Lyalt. 
Un-cpn-t£nd'ed, e. Not contended for ; not contested. 
t)N-cpN-T£NT']pD, a. Discontented. Daniel. 
ttiN-cpN-TfiNT'j«G-N£s8, n. Want of power t® satisfy 
Boyle. 

ttJN-cpN-TfisT'A-BLE. a. Incontestable. Z-opAe. 
un-cpN-t£st'¥B, a. Not contested ; evident. 
■On-con-trAct'^d,* a. Not contracted. Ash. 
t5N-c6N-TRA-l>ICT'A-BLE,* a. Indisputable. Fitch, 
Crw-c6N-TRX-DtCT'¥D, a. Not contradicted. Pearson. 
t)N-c6N-TRA-DXcT'J5D-Ly,* od. Without contradiction. 
Month. Rev. 

tjN-cpN-TRAsT']?:D,*a. Not contrasted. Ash. 
Dn-c6n'Tr1te, a. Not contrite. Hammond, 
Dn-cpw-TRlVEP',’*' (an-k9n-trlvd0«. Not contrived. SmrU 
tJN-cpN-TBlv'iKG,* 0. Not contriving. Smart. 
t?N-cpN-TE6L'LA-BLE.o. Not coBtroUable ; ungovernable 
unmanageable ; resistless. 

tTN-cpB-TRbL'LA'BLy, od. So RS flot to be controlled. 
t5N-cpN-TR6iiLED',(ttn-k9n-tr81d') a. Not controlled ; un 
resisted ; not overruled ; niot refrited. 
t5w-cpN-TRAL^L?B-ty, (uL WUbotit conitol or oppogitlon 
t)N-c6N'TBp-vl4EX-?i>> Not controverted or disputed. 
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Not wfetiMrttt, JT^k. 

UN-OQN-yfiRS'^L-BLE, a. Not cnnvenablA $ nottocral. 
un-c5n'v:9imb^t^«. Not otftovertent ; ii’6t flunffi&r. iSoe 
CoNfvnuirr. 

uN>0QN-vfiB'BiQN, * 11 . Bute of being unco&yeited. CJi. Oh. 
P»r-qpif-vifiRT'¥», 0 . Not converted j not religions. 
UN.cpN-VfiJlT'|-BLK,* o. Not convertible Congreve, 
jN-cpN-VBYBB',* (tln-k9n*vad0 a. Ndl cbB^eVed. .ItoJi, 
UK-opif«vlcT'¥2>j* a. Not convicted. Sterne. 
uN-opN-vlNCBP', (dn-k^n-vlnst') a. Not convinced. 
Cn-coobbd' * (fin-kftktO a. Not cooked. Jtah. 
UN-c5p'{-^-ble,* o. That cannot be copfed. W. fTdre, 
U^obED^ r. 0. [i uncomoKD ; pp. uncoabi 1^0, uwcoEOEii.] 
To loose firtrai cords , to unbind. 

Crjy-coRD'i^L,* a. Not cordial ; not hearty. Scott. 
UNCORK',* ». a. {*. uircoaKBD j pp. XHfootmtvo. unooakRD.I 
To draw the cork from. Jlek, 
upr-cbR'p^Bfitf-jpp,* 0 . Not having a coronet. Smart. 
t^-opR-RficT'jpD, B. Not corrected : hiaccurdte. 
tpE-obE'RH^l-BLE, o. Incorrigible. Outred. 
yN-CQR-abB'9-RAT-¥D,* 0 . Not corroborated. .Seh. 
ypr-cpR-ROD'EB,* 0 . Not COTTOded. J3slL 
Vir-CQB-BDPT'f a. Not corrupt j honest ; incorrupt. Stofft. 
UN-C9E-Rt)PT'5D, a. Not corrupted , not vitiated. 
t^-cpR-RtJpT'jpD-NftaS, «. State of being nncorrupted. 
tUw^pi^Et)p'Tj-Bi.E, d. Incorruptible. Horn. i. 
UN-cpE-RtJPT'LY,* ad. Without corruption j uprightly. 
Brando. 

vN-cpR-Rt^PT^Mfiss, n. State of being uncorrupC; integ- 
rity. 

t)N-c(h)N'8gL-L4-BLE, tf. Not to be advised. Ctaroitdon. 
t)B-cbON's¥LLED,* (Qn-kdiin's^ld) a. Not coUhabHed. 
Buriee. 

&ir-coOifT^^-BLE, a. InmnneraMe. Ruloigh. 
tJN-cbONT'BD, a. Not Rumbeted ; hot counted. 
tfN-coON'TJg-wANcEB,* ({io<kbhii'tf-n&nst) a. Ndt coun- 
tenanced. Bsk. 

fJN-c50N-T¥R-XcT'¥i^* fl. Not cdunteradfed. Cotoridge. 
Cn-coOm't^r-feIt, (an^fth't^r-flt) a. Not Oounterfett. 
Cn-coOn'tyr-feIt-^d,* fl. Not counterfeited, .deh, 
tTN-cbON-T^R-ulifD^f <-Bi.E,*a. Nct to be conntenhanded 
Af. Hale. 

t)w-cbON-T¥E-vXlLED',*{ttn-kban-t^-yaidO a. Not coun- 
tervailed. fFeot. Bee. 

HV-COUP'LBjV. a. [i. UKCOOPLEO J pp. UNCOUPLIICO, UN- 
COUPLED.] To loose from couples j to set loose j to dis- 
join. 

t)N-cottP^LED, (Hn-kQp'pld) a. Not coupled , single. 
iDn-c6urT'¥D,* a. Not courted or wooed. Daniel 
IICn-coUr't^-oDs, (un-kUr't^-us or un-kort'yus. — See 
CouaTBous.) 0 . Not courteous : impolite, uncivil. 
Hun-coUr'T^-oDs-LV, (un-kiir't^-iis-l? or un-kSrt'yus-l?) 

ad. In an uncourteous manner ; uncivilly. 
(ItJN-coUR'TJ^-oDs-jNEss,* n. Bme of being uncourteous. 
.Seh* 

tJx-coURT'Ll-Nftss, n. State of being uncourtly. 
tTN-cbURT'EV, (fin-kOrt'Ip) a. Not courtly , inelegant of 
manners ; uncivil ; coarse ; rustic. 
t^N-cduTH'f (hn-kdthO a* Odd ; strange ; unusual ; awk- 
ward J unhandy , clumsy j impolite. 
tSN-cbuTH'LY, fttn-kbth'l?) ad. In an uncouth manner; 

oddly ; strangely. | 

tJN-c5uTH'if:|s8, n. State Of being uncouth; oddness; < 
strangeness. 

Cn-c6v'¥-nant-^:d,* o. Not covenanted. Hurke. 
tfN-c6v']pR, (fln-kdv'er) v. a. [i. uNcotbbed ;pp. uncoveb- 
iwo, UNcoFEBEO.j To divest of a coveting ; to strip; to 
unroof, to lay open : — to bare, as the head in token of 
respect SAak, 

tn-adv'^iRt* V. n. To take off the hat ; to ihake bare, jfd- 
dioon. 

tiN-cbv'BT-BD,* a. Not coveted. jSsh. 
ty-cd^L',* V. a. To divest of a cowl. Coleridge. 
tJN-obVi'LED',* (Sn-kddldO a. Not wearing a cowl. Pope. 
tJN-CRXwPED',* (ttn-krtmj^O a. Not cramped. Ed. Rev. 
Cn-cr¥-Xt'^-ble,* o. That cannot be created. TUlock. 
tiN-cR¥-ATE', V. a. To annihilate , to reduce to nothmg. 
CareiD. [R.] 

ttSN-cRB-ATE',* a. Not created ; uncreated. Milton, 
Cjn-gr9-Xt^BI>, a. Not produced by creation ; not made. 
ftiif-cRfiZi^BiiB, d. Iheredibte. BaeoiL 
ttiN-CRfiO'}T-VBL£, a. Discreditable. Hampiond. 
t^N-ORfiiy'lT'ti^'BLE-Bfiss, R. DtSCrediCftblbness. Dse. Piety. 
DN-cRft]yiT-4;>BLYi* Ad. Without crudit; dfesteputabiy. 
Jioh. 

tiN-cRftD^lT-fD, o. Not credited ; not believed. 


d. Nttl hkving d cte8t. Dyer. 
fJN-ORlP'M.Bil>* (Hil-krTp'pld) d. Not crippled. Oowper. 
tSrjv-cBlT^I-OAt,* a. Not critical, fiodit. j 

Cir-o&li^lSCEB,* (ttUwkftt'f^d) d. Not critiefRed. Seotu 

CJN-cRbVkD^BD. «. Not crowded J ifot tttalteneflf. 
0N-OR&Vk»», (4n-JblWrtiO o. d. [i triteaOwViiO} pp. un- 

MikW, Sint; Mfdvy. !t 5 »i 86 tf } BUt, RJthiB C,' 


'o^oWVilid,. VWoWwkiio.l ^o kepriVa of a crown ; to 
dliOroteii. !zWen. ^ 

©N-pRftsHBB' ♦ (fih-kriiabt') f. Not 4 |l»hed.,.dfM. ^ 
tjN-ckD8$'?t),^ d. Not cruAed j ha^viqg po crjwt. Bek. 
Dn-crVs/tXL-LTjnIe,^ or W-CBYs'-f^LL-LDra,* a. Not 
crystalline. PUittipe.. Sep CBrjiraLt^iNs, ^ ^ 
t)N-iDRfr^-T4tr>i.lJ2 «• cryktailiiable., Pre. 
tiN-CRYs'T^L-LlZEl),* (dn-kru^tgl-lM) a. Not crystallized 
Ure, 1 

tJwo'TiOTir, (Kngk'shyn) n. ronctum, Fr.] Act of anoint- 
ing ; any ihm^ lenitive. [Unguent ; ointment Dryden.] 
Warmth of devotion ; that which excites or melts to 
devotion. — Rttreme unction^ one of the seven sacraments 
Of the Roman Catholic church, is the solemn anointing 
of a person at the point of death. 

UNc'TlpN-tfiss,* 0 . Devoid of unction. Blackwood* e Mag. 
UNCT-v-bs'j-TV, n. aunlity of being unctuous ; fatness ; 

oiliness. Browne. [R.] [greasy. 

Unct'v-oDs, (iinjikt'yu-as) a. [unclue^ L.] Pat , oiJy , 
UNCT'p-oOs-NfesS, n. Fatness ; outness ; greasiness. 
UN-cOcK'9LD-i?t>, 0 . Not made a cuckold. Shak. 
tJN-cDt.LED', (fin-kaid') a. Not culled ; not gathered. 
fON-cOL'PA-SiA, (un-kul'p^i-bl) a. Inculpable. Hooker. 
iJn-c&l'Tj-Va-BLE,* a. That cannot be cultivated. Evanif 
t5N-cOL'Tj-'^AT-l?D, a. [mctt/ittts, L.] Not cultivated ; not 
Improi^ed by tillage: — not instructed , not ciyihaod. 
TjiT-cOM'AljitEl), (an-kQm^bvird) a. Not ciimbered 
ttlN-cOR'A-BLE,* a. Incurable. Ash. 

UN-ctJRp',* t>. a, To free from the curb. 4sX* 
tUN-cynh'^-hLE, a. That cannot be curbed. Shdk. 
■©Jt-ctiRBED', (fin-kUrbdO <*• Not curbed ; licent4t>us. 
©N-btJR'ELEE,* (5n-kQr'dia) o. Not curdled. Merle. 
On-cured',* (un-kurdO a. Not cured ; not healed. Burke, 

ON-CtJRL'. U. a. [t. UNCURLED ; pip. UNCWBLINO, UNCURLED.] 

To fr^a from curls or ringlets. 

Ol«i-bttEL^, V. n. To fall from ringlets or curls. Skak. 
On-cURLEd', (fift-kurUO a. Not curled. 

On-cOr'r^NT, a. Not current ; not pawing i^ely. 
Oil-CtlR'RlED,* (fin-kur'rjd) a. Not ctimea. Bcaum. 4^ Pi. 
ON-ctl^sE^, V. a. To free from execration. , Sfio/!:* 
OpI-cUrSED', (vln-kUrst') a. Not cursed. JET. Charles. 
ON-ctjR-TiILED',*(an-kUr-taId') 0 . Not curtailed, Prdwao. 
ON-cliR'TAJPi,* v.a. To divest of a curtain. Moore, 
ON-ctJR'TAlNED,* (un-kUr'tind) a. Not curtained. Ash. 
ON-fctts'l'QM-A-BLE,* a. Not liable to pay cusmms. Batil 
ON-cOt'i a. Not cut, not separated. Waller. , 

On-EXmS V. a. To free from a dam or mound. Dryden. 
On-dXm'^ 9ED, (un-d5.m'adjd) o. Not damaged. 
On-dXmped', (un-dampt') a. Not damped , not dejected. 
0N-DiN'9:ipR-oDs,* a. Not dangerous. Thomson. 
On-dark'ENED,* (iln-dlir'knd) o. Not darkened. Jifore, 
On-dXt'ED,* a. Not dated. Talfourd. 

On-dauNT'^-BLE, (un-dUnt'a-bl) a. Not tp be daunted. 
On-dXUNT'^d, (fin-ddnt'?d) a. Not daunted. 
On-daun'T'bd-LV, (un-d'int'^d-I^) ad. EoUly , JijJjepjdly 
On-daunt'bd-n£ss, w. Boldness, mirepidUy. 

On-dAwn'ing, a. Not daWning ; not i^imrined. 
On-dXZ'ZLED, (Sn-dSlz'zld) a. Not da^edf, ^ ^ , 

tON-DfiAF', (un-d6f ) V. a. To free from geafness. Sh^ 
un-de-bXrEED‘',* (an-dg-birtf') a. Not deuarrid, 
On-D]5-bXseiX^* (an-dg-bXst^) o. Not den'iseu dr degratibd 
Morgan. ' > ^ 

ON-D^-BXT'Ef>,* a. Not debated. Aoh. 

On-d^-bAuchEB', (dn-dg-bAwenV) (^l^aiiiified. 
On-D¥-b1l'j-tat-¥d,* b. Not deblUtaieq. 

On-dEc'A"®^^n, {undeem^ L., and ywi^iu, Cr.] (Oeom.) 

A figure of eleven sides add andeg. , ^ i , 

On-d9-cXy?d', (an-dg-kad') a. NotdeCdyed or impafred. 
On-D¥-cXy'|NGi d, Noi decaying or d6cl\ninj'. 
On-DE-c£iT'fOii,* a. Not deceitful. AkhiMde, 
On-di?-c£iv'X-EL‘E,‘ a. Not liable to deceive or be de- 
ceived. , 

On-DJ^-cEive', r. a. n. undeceived , j>p. un- 

deceiving, UNdEdiivZp.j To free feom deception. 
On-d?-o Rived', (an-d^-^va') a. Not ([ecoived or cheated 
tON-Dfi'C^N-CY, »• rndeqency. Taylor. 

IOn-dR'cENT, o. Inde^nt. Bp. Taytpr. 
tON-D£'c¥NT-LY, go. In, decently* 4a¥d. 

UN-DB-cEp'tive.* d. Not deceptive. Poster. 
On-dr-cId'^-ble, d. Thjiit cannot b6 decided. South. 
On-dr-cId'rd, ^ Not decided ; liordefferiAIned. 
On-de-cTd'|ng,* a. Not detidlng, ^ 

On-dr-cT'phrr-A-bLe,* a. Ndt aecipheriihle. Qu.Rev.^ 
Ow-DR-ci'PHREED,* (-fin-dg-sl'fgrd) a. Not deciphered. 

Warburton. , _ 

tON-DR-cI'sjVE. a. Indecisive. Otdnvuti. ^ 

tJN-DfiCK',e.«. [i,jUNDECBBD ; yN^caiNG, undecZed.] 

To deprive of ornaihents drtfrpsa, jSW , , 

On-bEceed', (ah-d5k5r>o. mt adohied; lioi p^heHiqhpd. 
On-de-obAred',* (an-^-kHiraO q. Not declared. Alore. 

1 Ow-dE-<?B 1EED', CdE-dg-Wlnd') a. Not dec^ned,; not de- 
. viatlng :,—npt gffm!^Ucaily varied by tb^lndtldn. 

1 d^ai dih g. mim. 
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On-de-cId'^-blE, d. Thiit cannot h6 decided. South. 
On-dr-cId'ed, tt. Not decided ; rtordefferiAIned. 
On-de-cTd'|ng,* a. Not detidlng, ^ 

On-de-cT'PHRR-A-bLe,* a. Ndt aecipheriihle. Qu.Rev.^ 
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«. Not decompoiable. Turner. 
t^N-Dfi-cpX'PdsEi)',* (an<d6-k9ni-p6zd0 a< Not dacom- 
poMd. JPkiL Mag, 

t)N-p£ cpBS>P50ND^£Dy* 0 . Not decompounded. Ure, 
t)N>D£c^<>-iiAT>: 9 D,« 0 . Not decorated. Smith. 
trN-rX>:^>CR££D',* a. Not decreed. Dryden. 
trN-D£D';-oAT<9D, 0 . Not dedicated ; not conaecrated. 
1&N'D||:>Dtj'c^BL£,* a. Not doducible. Jish. 
tt5N-DC£D':^D, a. Not signalized by action. Shak. 
UN-D]p-FACE'^-BLEy* o. That caunut be defaced. SeotL 
tjN-D£-FACED',(iin-d9-fa8t')o.Notdeikced , not disfigured. 
ttrN-D;:-F£A^Sj[-BL£y o. Indefeasible. Bp. ffalL 
trjv-Dt-FJCAT'^^D,* a. Not defeated , unconquered. Jtah. 
tr\ i>v-F£ND':^Dy a. Nut defended, exposed to assault. 
trN-i>i-F£RRED',* fan-dp-ftrdO o. Not deferred, .dak. 
(jN-u^-Fi£D', (dn-a^-fld') a. Not defied , not challenged. 
fJN-D^-FiL£D', ((in-d9-fI1d') a. Nut defiled , not polluted. 
tiN-Di?-FiL'£D-N£;s8, n. Freedom from stain. Qu. Rev. 
tt)N-D£-FlN'A-BLE, a. Indefinable. Locke. 
tJN>D£-FiNED', (iln-d^-flndO a. Not defined or explained. 
t;N-D£-FLO^'j(<;R£D, (un-d^-fidfi'^rd) a. Not defiuwered. 
tiN-D£-F5RMED', (iin-d^-rdrmdO «. Nut deformed. 
On-U£-frAud'£D,« a. Not defi-auded. jSak. 
ON-o^'dRAD'^Dy* a. Not degraded ; not debased. K/iox, 
Cn-d£'1-f1?,* ». a. To deprive of divinity. Mdton. 
t}N-D£-jficT^]^Dy* a. Not delected ; not depressed. Knox. 
tfN-D^-LlYED'y* (Hn-d^-lad') a. Not delayed. Sir W, Scott. 
tJN-D£-LAY')NG,* a. Not delaying. Cotoper. 
CM‘i}£L'£-GAT>:£Dy* a. Not deleted. Bwrke. 
GN-oi;-LlB'£R~A^£y* a. Not deliberate ; rash. Lee. 
'On-d£^l1b'£R-At>£d, 0 . Not deliberated or considered. 
t!N-D£-LlB']g:E-.iLT£-N£SSy* n. Want of deliberation. Cols- 
ndge. 

tlN-D¥-LlB'¥R-A“TXVEy* o. Not deliberative. JlfentA. Rev. 
trN-D¥-Ll"cjoU8,* (-d^-llsh'us) a. Not delicious, .d. Smith. 
tfN-D£-LlGHT'£Dy (-d^-llt'ed) a. Not delighted or pleased. 
■ON-D^-LiGHT'FfiL, (fin-de-nt'fiil) o. Not delightful. 
tlN-DJp-i.lN'£-AT-¥D,* a. Not delineated, .dah, 
t!Ji»c-D¥-iJv'£REDy*(un-d^lIv' 9 rd) a. Not delivered. Milton. 
tls-Df-L€D']pD,* a. Not deluded. Byron. 
tJN-D£ii'OGEDy*(iin-d£l'ajd)a. Not overwhelmed. Coreper. 
tJN-D£“IytJ'e|VE,* a. Not delusive. Dr. dUen. 
"DN-D^-MllCD'^Oy* a. Not demanded. Thomaon, 
t;N<D£-Ml$ED^* (fin-d^-mlzd') a. Not demised, dah, 
t)N-D£-MdL^|8HEDy (-d^-mbl^tsht) o. Not demolished. Lee. 
tJN-D£-MdN'8TB^'BL£, o. Indemonstrable. Hooker. 
trN-D£<BFA'BL£y o. Thatcanuot be denied , obvious. 
^N-o£-MrA-BLYy<id. So plainly as to admit no contradiction. 
tJN-D£-N5uRC£D'y'^ (fin-d^-ndfinst') a. Not denounced, dah. 
trN-D^-PfiND'jNGy a. Nut depending. Mdton. 
'Dn-d£-pl5reu', (hn-de-pldrdO o* Not lamented. 
Dn-d^-PO^Ed',* (un-d^-pSzd'l a. Not deposed, dah. 
tJN-D£-FRAVED', (Qn-d?-pravd') a. Not (lepra ved. 
t5N-Dip-PB£ssED',* (dn-d^-prest') a. Not depressed. Byron. 
t79r-D£ PBiVED'y (fin-d^-prlvdO a. Not deprived. 
tm-D£-PtJT'£D.* a. Not deputed, dah. 

prm. In a state of subjection to ; subordinate 
to ; beneath ; not over ; not more , less than •, inferior 
to ; below ; ncA above : — generally opposed to above or 
over.-— Under aealf having tlie sails spread aloft ; being in 
'snotion, as a ship. — Under way, being in motion or mak- 
ing pro^essy as a ship. 

trN'D£R, a. Inferior ; lower ; subject ; subordinate. 
tJB'D^Ey 0(2. So as to be inferior , below , not above ; less. 
It is much used in composition. 

N-DfR-Ac^TiQNy n. A subordinate action. [smith. 

B-D^R-Ac'TCiRy* n. A subordinate actor or agent. Qold- 
t)M-DiR-A'<jh£lfT, n, A subordinate asent. South. 
t5N-D£-EAN(>ED',* (ttn-d^-ranjd') a. Not deranged. Penn. 
tjN-D£R-BEAR'y (&n -d^r-bAr') v. a. [i. urdxrbobb , pp. uif- 
oEBBSAaitvOy uiroxRBoKss.J To support, to endure. [To 
line. Shak.] 

tjN-D£R-B£AB'f R, R. One who underbcars; one who 
helps to bear a coffin at a burial ; bearer. 
tJR-DBE-BlB^ V. a. [t. VMDxasio or ordxhbadx , pn. uw- 
oxaBiDOfxOy VROxaBiDoax or virDxxBiD.] To bid or 
ofler less for ; to offer for any thing less than it is worth. 
t^N-BfR-BiMO'y* V. a. To bind underneath. Fairfax. 
tJrr-D?E-BRAcE^* V. a. To bind together below. Cosoper. 
tJN'D£R-BRlBCUy*n. A lower branch. Spenser. 
i[iN'D£R-BR£D,» o. Of inferior breeding. OoWemith. 
tTN^DER-BROsHy* R. Brufhwood or shrubs mtiwing under 
forest^trees ; undergrowth. Moriaon, [Used in the Uni- 
ted States.] 

tfN-D^R-BU (tin-d^r-blO e* To buy for less. Beaum. 4" FL 
UN-Di^R-CHAM^Bg:a-i.AlN,^ R. A subordinate chamberlain. 
Smart. 

0n^JD£R-CHAP8,* ^hSpg) n. pi. The lower chaps. Palsy. 
tlN'D£R-cL.ERKy ^n^d^f-klurk) R. A subordinate clerk } a 
clerk subordinate to the principal clerk. See Cjussk. 
Cr'D£B-c6at,* n. A coat worn under another. Butter. 
Crrr^DJ^B-cooE,* (-d^-kfik) r. A subordinate cook. JodrdL 
tlN-l>£RHC!R£8T'y* V. a. To support. Shak. 
tJH's^BrOR&TT^ R. AvaulVunder the choir or chancel of 


a cathedral or other church $ any sQhtenttteaii waft of 
vault. BnUoketr. 

UN^DigR-ORfisTy^ R. An inferior crust. Foote. 
UN-D¥R-ct}R'R£NT,* R. A current beneath another cur 
rent. Qa. Rev. 

UN-D£R-DfiAi.^{NG,* R. Clandestine dealing ; artillce. JUiL 
ton. 

tlN-D£R-DlTcu^y* V. o. To form a ditch underneath. Smart 

UN-D^R-Dd'y 0.n. [k UROKRUID , vp. URDXROOIKO, rifOER' 
DOME.] To do less than is requisite. B. Jonaon. [R.j 
UN-DER-DdNE^.* a. Moderately cooked or done. Qa. Ree, 
t)M'D£R-DdsE.* R. A moderate or small dose. Smart 
tjN-D£R-D08B',* V. a. To give a moderate dose. Smart 
tfN-OER-nRAiN^* V. a. To drain by cutting a cbannoi 
beneath. Loudon. 

UN^D£R-DRAiNy* R. A drain formed below the surface 
Loudon. 

Un-der-fXc'tipn, r. a subdivision of alkction. 
t)N-D£R-FAc'Vh-Ty,* R. A subordinate faculty. Otiaay. 
Un'd£r-f£l-l6w, n. A mean man , a sorry wretch. 
Sidney. [R.] 

UN-D^:R-MLL'lNGy R. Lower part of an edifice. fPbtton. 
Un^D£R-flAme,* r. a lower or inferior flame. Richard, 
son. 

tUN-B^R-Y^NG^y V. a. To take In hand. Spenaer. 
Un-D¥R-foot^ (hn-dfr-fllt') ad. Beneath. Mdton. 
Un-iier-foot^ a. Abject ; down-trodden. Mdton. 
UN-D£R-FtiR'N}8Hy V. a. To Supply with less than enough. 
Collier, 

Un-d^r-gAr^o^n-^]^* r. a subordinate gardener. Sterne. 
UN-DER-GYRD'y V. a. To bind below or round the bottom 
deta zxvii. 

tjFN-D£R-G5', e. a. [i. urderwsrt ; pp, URDsnooiRa, ur- 
DEROORE.] To suffer ; to sustain ; to endure : to support. 
[tTo be the bearer of ; to be subject to. Shak.) 
13fN'D£R-^5Dy* R. An inferior deity. Blaekmore. 

Un-D£E <>tRAD'v-ATE, n. A student at a university, or 
college, who has not taken a degree. 
UN-D£R-GRXD^V-^TE-8UlPy« R. State of an undergradu- 
ate. Oent. Mag. 

Un^i^£R-groCnd, r. Subterraneous space. Shak. 
Un^d:iPR-gr5Cnd,* a. Beneath the ground. Ooldemkh. 
Un-der-growtu^ (fin-d^r-grOthO n. That which grows 
under the tall trees .shrubs under forest-trees. 
Un-d^r-hAnd^, ad. By secret means ; secretly ; clandes- 
tinely ; with fraudulent secrecy. Sidney. 

Un-d^R-hAnd^ a. Secret ; clandestine ; sly ; disingenu- 
ous , unfair ; improperly concealed. 

Un-d£R-uAnd^£d,* a. Sly ; disingenuous ; underhand. 
Smart. 

■0n-D£B-h5n'jp 8T,* (iin-der-Sn^est) a. Inferior in honesty. 

Shak. 

t5N-D£ RlD'£D,* a. Not derided, dah. 

UN-D^-RiVED'y ^fin-d^-rlvd') a. Not derived or borrowed. 
Un-d^e-jaw',* n. The lower Jaw. Paley. 
Vn-dj^r-kEEp'^r, n. A subordinate keeper. Oray. 
■On-dbr-la'bqr-^r, n. A subordinate workman. Wdkina. 
tjN-D?R-LAY', (Un-dyr-la') v. a. [k undeblaio j pp. urde». 
LAYiRo, UROERLAiD.] To lay Under j to strengthen or to 
raise by something laid under. 

Un-der-eAy'^r,* n. One that underlays; something 
laid under, dah. 

UN'D£R-L£AFy R. A species of cider apple. Mortimer. 
Un'd£r-L£AS£,* n. A lease given by a tenant or lessee 
JodreU. 

tjfN-D£R-LfiT', V. a. [t. URDERLET ; pp. URDERLETTIRO, UR- 

OERLET.] To let for less ; to let below the value. SmoUetU 
To let, as a tenant or lessee , to sublet. 
t5N-D£R-L£T'T?R,*n. One who Underlets. Smart. 

UN-D? E-LiE',^ V. a. [t, URDERLAT ; pp. URDERLYIRO, 

URDERLAiR.] To lie under, as a Stratum. Conyheare. 

UN-D^R-EINE', V. a. [k URDERkIRED, jrp. URDERLIRIRO, 

uROERLiRED.j To mark underneath with a line; to un- 
derscore. 

Uw'D^iR-ElifG, R. An inferior agent ; a sorry fellow. 
Un-DER-eIp',* R. The lower lip. drbuthnot 
Un-d^r-mXst'j^d,* a. (Abut.) Having the masts too low 
Crabb. 

Un-d^r-mXb't^r, r. a master subordinate to the prhici 
pal master. 

'Dn'di 9 R-h£al, r. a repast before or after dinner. B. Jon- 
aon. 

UN-Dll^R-MlinB^, V. a. fi. URDBRMIRXD pp. TTRDXmMIRlRa. 

URDERMiRBD.j To dig cavitips Under for the purpose di 
destroying what is above ; to sap ;.to excavate under; to 
injure by clandestine means. 

Un-d£r-mIn'£R, r. One who undermines ; a secret enemy 
tJN^Di^R-Mds^ a. Lowest in place, state, or condition. 
t)N'D£RN, 71. The third hour of the day, or nine o*clock In 
the morning. Chaucer.^ [In Chaucer’s time, the usual 
hour of dinner. T)pvhttL] 

Un-p 9 r-n£ath’, (fin-d^rmat&O ml. In the lower ]daee| 
below ; under ; beneath. 

i\ ‘On-B^R-BSATH'yprqi. Under”, beneath *, below. 
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n. An Inferior or lubordinato officer. 
Cj(>Df-B 6 o'VXp-BY» a. Not derogatory. Boylt, 
t)N^D 9 ft>pXBT, n. A eubordinate or unessential part* 
t!)N>D¥R-p£fip^i* V . a. To peep or look under. Shak, 
t)N-D$R-p£o^PLBD,« (iln-dfr-pfi'pld) a. Not AiUy peopled. 
ArbuthnoL 

ttN>Di^R--p£T^TH^5AT, n. Tbo petticoat worn next tbe 
body linen. 

t)M-D£R-pliii', t». a. [t. uiVDiRriNivsoj pp. uiroxapiififirrO) 
oifDiEPiNirso.] To place something ior support or founda- 
tioQ ; to prop ; to support. 

t;N-D£R*PlN'N{NO,* n. Act of supporting something 
placed under : — stone-work or masonry on which a 
building rests. HoUoway. 

jN-D^R-PLiY',* V . tu 1*0 play an inferior part. Craftsman. 
XJN'D^R-PLdT, K. A subordinate plot, as in a play j a 
clandestine scheme. 

QN-DipB-PRAlfs', V . a. To praise below desert. Dryden. 
DN-D¥R-PRiZE', «. 0 . To value at less than the worth. 
Shak. 

t^N-D^R'PRSP', e. 0 . To support ; to sustain. Shak. 
tlN-D?R-PR0-p6E'TlpNED, (ttn-der-prp-riSr'shvnd) o. Hav- 
ing too little , not full-proportioned. Collier. 
Ctn-d^r-pOll'er, n. A subordinate puller. CoUier. 

0N-D$R-RAT£\ V . a. [t. UrrOKRRATKO] vp . UNOBRRATINC], 

URDXRRATBD.] To rate too low } to unoervalue. 
'On'der-rAte, n. A price or estimate less than the 
Value. Dryden. 

DN-DER-Rfic'QM-pfiNSED,* (fin-d§r-rfik' 9 m-p 8 nst) a. Not 
fully paid. SntUh. 

"CfN-D^R-Ef 'GIQN,* n. A^ inferior region. Waits. 
tFN-uipR-ROAR'ER,* %. A subordinate roarer. Addison. 
’Cn-der-rOn',"' V . a. (JVaut.) To pa^ under in a boat: — to 
disentangle and arrange, as tackle. Mar. Diet. 

15n-d^;r sail,* (Maut.) See Under. 
15N-D]pR-8XT'V-BA.T-E^* o. Not fully saturated. Black. 
ftTN-D^R-slY', e. n. To say by way of derogation. Spen- 
ser. 

1Dn-d:9R-so5be^, «. a. [t. underscored ; pp. underscor- 
iNQ, UNOERsooRBD.] To line or mark under, to under- 
line. Dean TSicker. 

tJN-D¥E-sfic'R¥-TVR^ »• A subordinate secretary. 

t)N-D£B-S£LL', V . a. [». UNDERSOLD , pp. UNDERSELLINO, 

uiTDERsoLo.] To scll below the price or value ; to sell 
cheaper than another. 

tJN-D£R-s£R'v.RNT, n. A Servant of the lower class. 
Oreto. 

t)N-D]^R- 8 £R'vicE,* n. A subordinate service. Mdton. 

tJN-DipR-SfeT', V . a. ft. UNDERSET, pp. UNDERSETTING, UN- 
DERSET.] To prop ; to support Bacon. 
t^N-D^R-sfiT',* n. (JVIaut) A motion of water beneath the 
surface , under-current. Mar. Diet. 
t^N-i>^R-8fiT'T£R, n. One who undersets: — pedestal, 
prop. 

UN-DRR-sfiT'TJNG, n. Act of supporting ; — a pedestal. 
tJN-D^R-flHfeR'iFF, n. The deputy of the Bheriff. 
t1^N-D]^R-.<iHfiR'|FF-By, R. Office of au undersheriffi, un- 
dershrievalty. Bacon. 

t)N-D:^R-sH^T^ p. a. Moved by water passing under; 
as, an undershot wheel. 

t)N-D£B-aHRi£v'^-Ty,* n. The office of undershenff. 
Smart. [R.] 

tlN'DifR-SHROB,* n. A small shrub. Ash. 

Un'd^r-sIde.* n. The lower side, or side beneath. PeUey. 
t5N-D£R-8lON',* (dn-d^r-sln') t». o. [i. underbiqneo , pp. 
UNDERBiGNiNn, UNDERSIGNED.] To Sign Under or be- 
neath : to write one’s name to a paper or Instrument ; to 
subscribe. Clarke. 

t)N-D]pR- 8 lGNED',* (Sn-d^r-slnd') a. Noting one who has 
signed his name to any paper or instrument Tiipper. 
tiN-D^R-sIZED',* (iin-d^r-Blzd') 0 . Below the usual size. 
Ed. Rev. 

tON'D?R- 8 KlN-N:f IL* *. A tapster. Shak. 
tlN'D^R-sdNG, n. Chorus ; burden of a song. Spenser. 

CN-D^R-STAND', V. o. [i. UNDERSTOOD ; pp. UNDERSTAND- 
ING, UNDERSTOOD.] To havo intellectual perception of ; 
to conceive with adequate ideas ; to have knowledge of ; 
to comprehend ; to know ; to know the meaning of, to 
be able to interpret ; to suppose to mean ; to know by ex- 
perience } to know by instinct ; to interpret, at least men- 
tally ; to conceive with respect to meaning ; to appre- 
hend : — to mean without expressing ; to know, though 
not expressed. 

t)N-D 9 R- 8 TXl«D^ e. n. To have the use of intellectual fkc- 
ulties } to have understanding ; to be informed. 
1 >N-D¥R- 8 TAMd^VBL 1 >e, 0 . That may be understood. ChU- 
tmrmorth. 

1>if-D:gB-8TXND^i;!R, N. One who understands. Beatm. 
t}N-l>SB- 8 TlirD'iRG, n. The capacity of knowing ratio- 
nally ; the intellectual powers : the intellect ; faculties of 
the mind, especially those of knowledge and Judgment 
skill ; knowledge ; sense ; reason ; intelligence. — (ArcA.) 
A support, as of a wall or ediftce. JRVancts. 
t)N-l>9&-87A^D^livc^} a* Knowing skilful ; Intelligent. 
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t)N-D£B- 8 TX]fD'fifG-L 7 , od. With knowledge ; with um 
derstandlng. 

t)N-D£B-STATE',* e. «. [4 UNDERSTATED; pp. XINDERSTAT- 

iNG, understated.] To state too low; to state lower 
than the truth or fket. Ee. Rtrn. 

Cn-D 7 r-stAt' 9 d,* o. Stated too low. FuUer. 
t^N-D£B-STAcKED',* (-stbkt') a. Stocked too low. Smrth. 
Cn D£R-stooo', (un-dfr-stddO i. tk, p. from Understand. 
Bee Understand. 

Un-dr r-strAp'P£r, n. A petty fellow , an Inferior agent. 
UN-DRR-STRA'TVM,* n.f pi ITNDEBSTRATA OT UNDER* 
STRATUMS. A lower stratum. Urt. 

On-drr-strSke',* » «. To mark with a line beneath ; 

to underline. Swift {Ungvaorth. 

Un-d?r-tak'a-ble, o. That may be undertaken. Ckii- 
UN-Dia-TAKE', ». a. [l undertook ; pp undertaking, 
UNDE«TAKEN.J To attempt ; to engage in ; to assume a 
character ; to contract , to execute , to enter upon. [fTo 
attack , to have tlie charge of. Shak.'] 

Un-d^:r-take', V. n. To assume any business or province ; 
to venture; to hazard:— to promise, to stand bound to 
some conditions. — To undertake for^ to become surety for. 
Un-d^r-tAk'en, (iin-d 9 r-ta'ku) p. from Undertake. See 
Undertake. 

Un-d^r-tak'rr, n. One who undertakes ; a contractor : 

— one who manages funerals. 

Un-d?r-tAk'in», n. Attempt ; enterprise , engagement. 
Un-dur-tAxed',* (dn-d^r-tkxt') a. Taxed at a lower rate. 
Arbuthnot. 

©N-D? r-t fi n' an-c y,* n. A tenure under a lessee. Blackstone 
©N-DRR-TfiN'ANT, 71. A secondary tenant , one who holds 
from him who hoids from the owner. 
tUN’DRR-TlME, n. After dinner ; in the eveniim. Spenser. 
UN'drr-tone ♦ n. A tone lower than usual. Rev. 
Un-drr-took', (fin-d^r-tdk') i. from Undertake. See Un- 
dertake. 

Un'drb-tow,* n. A current below, different ft-om that ut 
the surface. Brande. 

UN-D?R-TRfiA§'VB-?R,* (an-d^r-trfizh'yr-pr) n. A subordi- 
nate treasurer. Ooldsmith. [ Cibber. 

trN-D^:R-TREAT'RD,* a. Treated with too little respect. 
©N-DER-TO'TpR,* n. A Subordinate tutor. Bouvier. 
Un-d^r-vAl-V-A'tiqn, n. A too low valuation. Wotton. 
©N-DipR-vXL'VE, (fin-d^r-vftl'yu) v. a, [i. undervalued! 

pp. UNDERVALUING, UNDERVALUED.] To rate tOO lOW ; tO 

esteem lightly , to treat as of ItUle worth , to depress , to 
make low in estimation , to despise ; to underrate. 
Un-d^r-vXl'vE) n. Too low a rate or price. Temple, 
Un-d?r-vAl'v-?r, n. One who undervalues. Walton. 
tJN-DRR-vXL'V-lNG,* p. a. Valuing too low. Milton. 
Un-drr WAy,* (Maul) A phrase applied to a ship when 
loosened from her moorings, and having begun to make 
progress, under sail. JIfar. Diet — It is o^u errone- 
ously written under weigh. 

Un-der-w£nt', i, from Undergo. See Undergo, 
Un'd^r-wood, (Qn'd^r-wQd) n. Shrubs, bushes, or small 
trees, tJiat grow under large trees ; undergrowth. 
Un'drr-work, (uii'd^r-wdrk) n. Subordinate work. 
Un-der-works (un-d^r-wiirk') v. a. [i. underworked or 
underwrouoht , underworking, underworked or 
uniierwrought.] I’o labor for less than others receive : — 
to labor or polish too little : — to labor against clandestinely. 
Un-drr-work'rr,* (ttn-d^r-wUrk'^r) n. One who under- 
works. Waterland. 

Un-drr-work'man, (dn-d^r-wdrk'm^n) n. An inferior 
or subordinate laborer. 

Un'd?r-world,* (fin'd^T-wUrld) n. An inferior world ; 

— the lower or inferior }»rt of mankind. Atterbury. 
Un-dr r-write', (fin-d 9 r-rlt') v. a. [t. underwrote ; pp. 
UNDERWRITING, UNDERWRITTEN.] To Write Under some- 
thing else: — to subscribe with a purpose to insure from 
loss at sea : to insure. 

Un-drr-wr1t'rr, (fin-d^r-rlt'^r) ». One who under- 
writes ; an insurer. 

Un'drr-writ-jno,* (ttn'd^r-rlt-ing) n. The actor practice 
of insuring: — that which is underwritten. Snuth. 
Un-DRR-WROUOHT',* (fin-d^r-rawt') p. from Underwork. 
Un-DR-scrIbed^ (fin-d^-skribd') a. Not described. Hookm 
Un-dr-scr1ed', (un-d^-skrldO a. Nut descried , not seen ; 
unseen. 

Un-DR-i^£rved^ (-zSrvdM a. Not deserved ; unmerited. 
Un-dr-^Rrv'RD-ly, ad. without desert or merit. 
Un-dr- 9 £rv'rd-n£ss, n. Want of being worthy. Mewton. 
Un-dr-rBrv'RB, 7l One of no merit. Shak. 
Un-dr-^Brv'ING, a. Not deserving , not having merit 
UN-DR-sfiRv'|NG-Ly, od. Without merit or desert 
UN-Dfis'io-NAT-RD,* a. Not designated. Warton. 
Un-dr- 8IGNBD', (iin-dp-sindO a. Not designed. 
UN-DR-8iGN^RD-Ly, od. Without being designed. 
Un-dr-8Ign'rd-n£ 88, n. Want of a set purpose or design. 
Un-dr-sIgn'ing, (Qo-d 9 -«ln'ing) a. Not designing; hav* 
ing no design or set purpose ; sincere. 

Un-dr-r!b'a-ble, a. Not to be desired : not pleasing. 
Un-dr-§Ieed', (iln-d^-zlrd') s. Not desired or wished. 
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©N-DE-slR'ino, a. Not aesirine ; neglijren^ Un-dj^-guI^'a-BLE,* (fin-4i2,-|l5?'9-bl) o. Thgt <;annot bg. 

(&n-d6<zlr^^) a,^ K&C dealroui ; not disgulaed. ^ Jt«o. 
wishing. Knoz, ‘ t>N-D|$-GUl^«j>^ (&n-df2-il«d0 a* Not dlsgoised ; open 

t>ir*l«p-81*AiR^p»G, a. Not giving way to despair. Difer» artleM ; plain ; exposed to view. 

Uw-l)lp-8l?ArrciiEi>',* (Qii-de-spftchr) a. Not despatched. ' ©n-dj^-guI^'ING^* (-gjz'ing) a. Not dlsguiidpg; WeaU B«o 
Ei^^. See UwonrATCHBo, and DteiPATCH, ' tSw-Dis-HEjint'ENED,* (an-tMs-hart'ind) a. Wot dlsheart- 

■6N-D^-sp<Jli.En',* (Qo-de-spiJIldO «• Not despoiled. Scott, ened. Dr. JiUm. 

15rf-Dfi8'T|riED,* (Qn-dfis'tind) fl. Not destined. Poliak. (dn-diz-Sn^urd) a. Not dishonored. 

tO»*l>¥-STE6!?'A-BLE, a. Indestructible. Boylt, C^-D|^lN'TE-ORiT-ED,* a. Not disintegrated* Fleming. 

©N-D^i-STftofED', (Sn-d^-arrdld') a. Not destroyed. ran-d|z-j8?nd0 a. Not disjoined. Coifiper. 

tFN-D? tAched',* (an-d$-tAchl') o. Not detached. .doA. On-dj^-mAybd', (an-diz-mad') a. Not dismayed. 
tJn-D^-TAiLBo',* (BO’d^-tadO a. N6t detailed, ^u. Reo. 0\-D|!j-Mls8ED'> (an-d|z-tn!8t0 a. Not dismissed. Ctneper, 
tJw-Djp-TficT'BD,* a. Nut detected. WtUiams. I^n-dIs-o-blI^'ING, a. tnoftensive. Broome. 

tt)N-D¥-TBR'M|N-A-BLB, o. Indeterminable. fFvUon. BN-di^Sr'dered,* (45r'derd) a. Not disordered. C/arfcs 

ftlN-DB-TliR'M|>NATE, 0 , Indeterminate. South. 'Dn-Gjs-pXr'a^ei),* (-dis-pBr'^d) a. Not disparaged. .dsA. 

tON-Di-Tfttt'MI“NATE-Nfis8, n. Indeterminateiiess. More, On-dis-pAtched',’*' ?- d|8-p&cht0 a. Not dispatch^. Strype, 
tON-i>Je-TliR-Mi*ifA^TiQN. n. IndetermiRation. ITale. t)N-Df8-pfiLLED',» (Qn-djs-peid') a. Not dispeHed. Ji^th. 

‘DN-D^-Tfin'MIftED, (an-a^-ter'mtnd) a. Not determined; Dn-dis-pSnsed', (an-d|s-pgnst')n, Not dispensed. Thoker, 
unsettled ; undecided : — not limited ; not dehned. '0N>Di8-pENS^jNG,^ a, Not dispensjing. Smart. 

trN-Dtf-TliERED',* (Qn-d^-tSrd') fl. Not deterred. SmalL 'Dur-Dis-pj^RSED', (>dis-pl$rst') a. Not dispersed dr scattered. 

tFN-I)?-TfisT'lNG, o. Not detesting. Thonuon. tiN-Djs-PLiYED',* (an-d|8-plad') a. Not displayed. Smart. 

t)N-D?-vfiL'GPED,* (“d$-v61^9Pt) a. Not developed. P. Oyc. tlN-Dis-pa^E',* v. a. Tq disincline ; to alienate ; to indls- 

t5N-DjE'v|-AT-|NG, a. Not deviating ; constant j regular. pose. Potter. 

tnf-Dfi^Vj-oDs,* a. Not devious. (5ood. Cn-d][s-p6sei>% (an-dis-pazdOo. Npt disposed ; indisposed, 

trN-D?-vi§ED',* (Qn-de-vizdO a. Not devised. Blackstone. tiN-Dis-PRdVED^* (an-dis-prdvd') a. Not disproved. .dsA. 

tJN-D¥-VOT'^D, a. Not devoted. Clarendon. ©N-Dls'Pti-TA-BLE, a. Indisputable. WkiilocC 

fJN-D^-vbOHED't* (un-dq-vdfird') a. Not devoured, .dak. Cn-djs-pOt'ed, a. Not diluted ; incontrovertible. 
tJN-BJp-VbOt', a. Not devout; indevouu Toung, ©N-Dls-pOiy^D-LV,* ad. Without dispute. Hume, 

tJN.I)^l-Vo&T'i.V,* ad. Without devotion, .dak. CN-Djs-^ui'ET-lgD,* a. Not disquieted. .Way. 

Cn-dJSx't^ir-oOs,* a. Not dexterouf. Smith. ©N-DIS-slcT/^D,* a. Not dissected. Jish. 

tDfN-DFA-DJBitED,* (un-dl's-debd) a. HaYing no diadem, Dn-djs-s£iii'b,led, (an-djs-sSm'hld) a. Not dissembled ; 

MtUman. ‘ openly declared ; honest ; not feignqd. 

tlN-Di-APH'A-NOds, ran-dq^f 9 -nas) a. Not diaphanous. tJN-Djs-SfiM'BLlNG, a. Not.disMmbling ; never fhlse. 
©N-Dll)^, ». from Undo. See Undo. '0N-Dj9-8ftM'j-NAT-]pi>,’* o. Not disseminated. Jlsh. 

tFN-DlF-FO§ED^* (un-djf-fQzd') a. Not diffused. Jlsh. tlN-Dia-sfiv^EBEl),* (-dis-sBv'crd) a. Not dissevered. Aeh„ 

t>N-Dl<^'E-NO08,* a. Generated by water.’ Smart. tJN-Dls'si-PAT-^D, a. Not dissipated ; not dispersed. 

t CN-Dl-GfesT',* a. Qontrqcti’d from Undigested. Skak. Un-I)|?-§6lv'a-BEE, a. That cannot be dissolved ; that 

iN-DlAjiEST'^D, a. Not digested , not subdued by the stom- cannot be melted ; that may not be loosed or broken, 
ach ; — not reduced to order , indigested, t5N-Di^§ftLVED', (dn-diz-zBlvd') a. Not dissolved or meltecU 

ftJN-lilGHT', (5n-dit') «. a. [t. undight, pp. undightiko, t>N-Djs-ij5i.v'JNG, a. Not dissolving ; not melting. 

uwDioHT.] To put off, to undress. Spenser. 'ON-Dis-TliM:'PEBED,(an-d)S-t6ro'pqrd)o. Not distempered; 

Gn-dTg'n|-fTed,* (un-dig'nj-fid) a. Not dignified ; want- free from disease. _ 

iDg dignity. Knox. 15n-dis-t£nd'ed,* a. Not distended. Lee. 

U.y-l)I-LAT'¥D,-* a. Not dilated. Ask. On-i>|s-tIli.ed',* (an-d|8-ald') a. Not distilled. Ure. 

■&N-dIl'|- 9ENT,* a. Not diligent. Leighton. UN-Dia-TlN^GUISH-A-BLE, (an-^|8-tlng'gw|sh-^bl) a. That 

tiN-Dj-LUT'?D,* o. Not diluted. Cowper. cannot bo distinguibhed or distinctly known. 

Un-dj-mIn'ish-^-ble, a. That may not be diminished. t)N-Djs-TlN'GUjarf-A-BLV, run-dis-tVig'gwish-e-blc) ad. 

More. Without being distingmshea or, distinctly known. 

Un-dj-mIn'ished, (uii-d|-m!n'jsbt) a. Not diminished. trw-Dis-TiN'GUisiiED, (fin-dis-tlne^gwisht) o. Not dlstin>) 
tJN-Dl-MlJf'jsH-lNG,* a. Not diniinwhing. Smart guished , not distinctly discerned or known , indisciim- 

UN-DIMMED',* (3n-dinid') a. Not dimmed. Turner. mate. 

Un-dIne',* n. [unda, L. ; ondm^ and owdotf, Fr.] A spirit, UN-Dls-TTN'GUJsn-lNG, (Bn-dis-tlng'gW]ih-tng) o. Not dis- 
according to the Cabalists, that in habits the waters. J3ra/u/e. tinguishing, making no difference. Addison. 

Un-dInt'ed, a. Not dinted , not dented. tJN-DfS-TORT'BD, a. Not distorted ; not perverted. 

Un-d1p-l<?-mAt'jc,* a. Not diplomatic. Smart. tJN-Djs-TRAcT'^D, o. Not distracted ; not disturbed ; not 

Un-dIpped', (iin^Ipt') 0 . Not dipped , not plunged. Dry- perplexed. 

den. Un-dis-trXct'ED-lv, ad. Without distraction. Boyle. 

Uw-Dj-RfiCT'ED, a. Not directed. Spender. Un-djs-trXct'ed-NEss, n. Freedom from distraction. 

Un-D|9-bXnd'ED,* a. Not disbanded, Milton. t>N-D}s-TKlB'i;T-?D * a. Not distributed. Ask, 

©N-Diij-cfeRNED', (un-d|z-zernd') a. Not discerned. tJN-Dis-TltRBED', (Qn-djs-tUrbd') a. Not disturbed; free 

UN-Di§-cEEN'JgD-LV, (dn-djz-zdrn'cd-ic) ad. So as to be from perturbation, calm,, tranquil; placid, 
undiscovered, Boyle. tFN-D|H-TfiRB'BD-LY, ad. Calmly , peacefully. Locke. 

Un-B{^8rn'|-bls, (fin-djz-zern'c-bl} a. Not discernible , Un-dis-tUrb'^d-nEss, iu State of being undisturbed. 

that cannot be discerned. UN-Dj8-TilRB']NG,* a. Not disturbing. Wordawortk, 

Un-D|i^Ern')-BL£-nEss, (un-djz- 2 dm' 9 -bl-nS 8 ) n. State, Uw-DiTcnED',* (fin-dlcht') a. Not ditched. Ash. 
or quality of being undiscemible. Ellis. Un-dj-vEr'si-fIed,* (-vttr'sj-fld) a. Not diversified. More. 

(iln-djz-7,ern'9-bl9) ad. Invisibly. Un-dj-vErt'jpd^ a. Not diverted ; not amused. 

tJK-DIiJ-^fcRN'lNG. (Qn-diz-zdrn'ing) a. Not discerning. Un-di-vEst'?D,* a. Not divested. Ask. 

UN-D)s-CH'XBqiED%* (iln-diS-chSLrjd') a. Not discharged, tUN-Dj-viP A-BLE, o. Indivisible. Skak. 

B. Jonson. Un-d}-vi d'x: D, a. Not divided ; unbroken ; whole. 

UN-Pis-cI'PLED,* (fin-dis-sl'pld) a. Not having become a Un-di-vIp'^p-lv, ad. So gs not to be parted. Feltham, 

disciple. Bush. Un-di-vIn'a-ble,* a. That cannot be di vim d. ScoU. 

1Ijn-pIs'ci-pl1n-;Ji-bi.e,* a. Not disciplinalde. Anderson. UN-Dj-Yoai ed', (Ba-d}-v5r8t')a, Not divorced , not parted. 
UW-pTs'Cf-PLlNED, (Bn-dls'si-pllnd) o. Not disciplined, tJv-D|.vOi.<j!ED', (Bq-dj-vBljd') a. Not divulged ; secret. 

untaught; uninstructed. tJN-p6', v. a. fi. vitdid , pp. UNooiifo, uhdonc.] To re- 

fON-Djg-cPd^E'. V. a. Not to disclose. Daniel. Verne an act, and so to place in the previous state ; to re- 

Un-pj8-ce5sed%* (fin-djs-klbzd') a. Not disclosed. Scott verse ; to recall , to annul ; — to loose ; to disengage : — 

UN-pjs-cfiE'OREit** (-dis-kBriyrd) a. Not discolored. Ure. to rnin ; to bring to destruction. 

UN-dIs-opn-cErT^ED,* a. Not disconcerted. Scott Uw-pd'ER, n. One who undoes or ruins. Heyutood. 

■0N-Pj8-cbRP'’xNT,* a. Not discordant. Wordsworth. Un-po'ing, a. Revelling; — ruining ; destruc^ve. South. 

I Un-pIS-corp'ing, 0 . Ph>t disagreeing ; nut jarring. Miiton. t)N-pP'|NQ, n, A jreversJng ; — • ruin ; destruction, Hooker. 
^rr-PI8-co0E'xpEP,* (aju-d| 8 -kur^ 9 jd; 0 . Not discouraged* trjv-pp-MjBs'Tlc,* a. Not domestic. More. 

Cook. Un-pone', (Bn -dBn*') p. from Undo. See Undo. — a. Not 

Un-di8-c6v'er-x-ble, a. That cannot be discovered. dqne , not flr^isjiod . — ruined; brought tq dpytruction. 

UN-D|8-cdv'ER^p, (fln-di8-kliv'?rd)a. Nqtdiscovered j not Xfrt-j>6'6vn^D'* (fih-d6m|d0 a. Nut doomed, dfh. 

seen ; not descried ; not found out. , ttN^oOB'LEj*(Qh dfio'blj p.o. To Unfold. totQglcv single, 

Un-pis-crEp'jt-EP^* o. Nqt discredited. Warlmr^on. ; Ash. ^ ' 

tUN-pfs-cREET', a. Indiscreet Eedusi xrjril, " ' i fUN-pbCBTfA-.BI-JE * (Bij-dWH>U «• Not tq be doubted. 

tON-Di8-CEfifiY'g,y, ad. Indiscreet]^’, idurt&n,, ] fife ‘ 

Un-djs-crIm'MXt Ep,* o. Not discriipingteil. Ash^^ Un-poOBT'EP- (dn-d»flt'ed) a. Not doubted ; IndaWtsMe* 

2H-D|8-ct.fM'j-NA±-iNG,* a. Not discniriinating, Codv^^ .UN-DoOE^'gp-ty, (Bn-dttdt'^-lO) odL Indubitably; wi|th- 
Ulf-DIB-COSSE D',* (Bn-drs-kBst') a. Not diicUised, ^ IfaU. out doub^. * 

Uw-PjB-GORpEp',* (tin-diz-gdijdn a. "Not die^geC AsA.. Uw-Db(r»T'FfiL. ( dBftt'fai) a. Not donbtUiI : certain, Shak. 

Uw-Piy-GRloEfe',* (Bn-diz -gi^t'j a. Not diS|pB^* Bgfoth, Uit-D.iJOE‘T'jMfit> (tln-d8(lt'|ng) a. Not d^Mng ; certain. 
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Un-d£'v|-At-ing, a. Not deviating ; constant ; regular. 
Un-dE'VJ-oDs,* a. Not devious. Oood. 

Un-pe-vi§ed',* (Qn-do-vizd') a. Not devised. Blaxkstone. 
Un-P]^VOT'eo, a. Not devoted. Clarendon. 
Un-pe-voOkep',* (un-dq-vdfird') a. Not devoured. Ash. 
UN-PJp-VbOt', a. Not devout; indevouu Young. 
UN-PE-VobT'i.Vi'*' 'id. Without devotion. Ask. 
Un-d£x'teR-oOs,* a. Not dexterouf. Smith. 
UN-Pl'A-DEitED,* (un-dl'g-debd) a. HaYing no diadem, 
MtUman. 

UN-Pi-XPH'x-NOds, (Bn-dq^f^i-nBs) a. Not diaphanous. 
Un-dIp', ». from Undo. See Undo. 

Un-PIF-fO§ed^* (un-djf-fQzd') a. Not diffused. Ash. 
Un-dIP'e-noOs,* a. Generated by water. Smart. 

t UN-Dl-GfisT',* a. Qontrqcti’d from Undigested. Skak. 
iN-PjAjiEST'EP, a. Not digested , not subdued by the stom- 
ach ; — not reduced to order , indigested, 
fUN-lilGHT', (5n-dit') c. a. [t. undight, pp. undightiwo, 
undight. 1 To put off, to undress. Spenser. 


uwDioHT.j To put off, to undress. Spenser. 
Un-pTg'n|-fTep,* (un-dig'npfid) a. Not dignified ; want- 
ing dignity. Knox. 

U.N-Pl-LAT'¥D,* a. Not dilated. Ask. 

UN-PiL'I-pENT,* a. Not diligent. Leighton. 
Un-PJ-LUT'ed,* o. Not diluted. Cowper. 
UN-Df-MlN'|SH-^-BLE, o. That may not be diminished. 
More. 

Un-di-mIn'|SHED, (uii-di-m!n'jsht) a. Not diminished. 
UN-Dl-MlJf'jsH-iNG,* a. Not diminishing. Smart 
Un-DIMMED',* (3n-dinid') a. Not dimmed. Turner. 
UN-PlNE',*n. [unda, L. ; ondm^ and oHdme, Fr.] A spirit, 
according to the Gabalists, that in habits the waters. Brands. 
Un-pInt'ed, a. Not dinted , not dented. 
Un-p1P-LP-mXt'JC,* a. Not diplomatic. Smart. 
Un-dIpped', (Bn^Ipt') a. Not dipped , not plunged. Dry- 
den. 

Un-pj-rEct'ep, a. Not directed. Spender. 
U]V-DiE-BXND'ED,*a. Not disbanded, MOton. 
Un-pje-cErjyep', (un-d|z-zernd') a. Not discerned. 
Ufr-pi$-cERN'EB-t^Vi (Bn-diz-zdrn'^d-i^) ad. So as to be 
undiscovered, BoylL 

Un-P{^8rn'|-bls, (fin-diz-zern'o-bl} a. Not discernible , 
that cannot be discerned. 

Un-P|i^Ern')-bl£-nEss, (un-djz-zdm'o-bl-nSs) n. State, 
or quality of being undiscemible. Ellis, 
Uw-pji^ERN'i-BLy, (fin-djz-7.ern'9-bl9) ad. Invisibly. 
Un-piij-cErn'inG. (Bn-d)z-zdrn'ing) a. Not discerning. 
Un-P)s-ch'Xbpeb%* (Bn-djs-cbStrjd') a. Not discharged. 
B. Jonson. 

Un-bis-cI'flep,* (fin-dis-sl'pld) a. Not having become a 
disciple. Busk. 

Uh-pIs'ci-PLIn-;Ji-BI.E,* a. Not disciplinalde. Anderson. 
UW-pTs'Cf-PLlIfED, (Bn-dls'sppllnd) a. Not disciplined, 
untaught; uninstructed. 
tUN-Pjg-CPd^E'. V. a. Not to disclose. Daniel. 
Un-pj8-cu5sep%* (Bn-dis-kUizd') a. Not disclosed. Scott 
UN-pjs-cfiu'OREi'i* (-dis-kBriyrd) a. Not discolored. Ure. 
UiY-pIs-opn-cErT'ed,* a. Not disconcerted. Scott 
Uw-PJS-cbRp'XNT,* a. Not discordant. Wordsworth. 

1 UN-Pl8-coRD'|NG,a. I^>t disagreeing; not Jarring. Milton. 
^ic-pjs-coOR'xpEP,* (aju-d| 8 -kur' 9 ja) a. Not discouraged* 
Cook. 

Uif-Pi8-c6v'ER-x-BLE, a. That cannot be dipcovered. 
U«-D|8-cdv'EREP, (un-di8-kliv'§!rd)a. Nqtdiscovered j not 
seen ; not descried ; not found out. ' 
Un-dis-crEp'jt-Ep^* o. Npt diperedHed. Warbyr^on, 
tUN-p|8-cR£ET', a. Indiscreet Eeelus. xxyil, 
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»,* (^rd)«. Not having a dower. Qoivtin. 
a. That cannot be drained. ScotL 
UN.DRUNBD',^ (an-drand') a. Not drained. Priet, 
Cn-dra-mXt'Jo,* o. Not dramatic. BmarL 
Cn-deAwn', o. Not drawn j not portrayed. 
UN>DRfiAD':^D, 0 . Not dreAded or feared. 
jN-DRfiAD'iNO,* 0 . Not dreading. Miueunt, 
uN'DrEamed', (&n-drfimdOa. Not dreamed or thought on. 
un-drJSamt^,* o. Not dreamt ; undreamed. Hemana. 
UN-DRftNCHEp',* (Qn-^rdncht') a. Not drenched. May, 
U;ir-DR£s8^ V. a. [«. UMoasssao; pp, uNOREiBiiroy un- 
DRS8SBO.J To diveat| as of clothes, ornaments, or cov- 
ering , to strip : to taae off* the dressing. 
tJN'DRfiss, [fin'dres, W. P. F. K. Sm, R. ,• un-drSs', Ja.] n. 

A loose, negligent, or ordinaiy dress. 
pV-iiRfisSED'j (Un-ar5si') a. Not dressed : not prepared. 
tJN-DRiED', (dn-drld') a. Not dried. JDrwdcn. 
pN-DRlLLED',* (fin-drUd') o. Not drUled. jish, 
Jn-drInk'^-ble,* a. Not drinkable. F. Butler. 
un-dr(v'en, (iin-drlfv^vn) a. Not dnven or impelled. 
un-pe66p'jng, a. Not drooping; not despairing. 
UN-DRda'sy, a. Not drewsy : free from recrement. 
un-droWned', (fin-drdQnd') a. Not drowned. Shak, 
un-dDbbBd',* (un-di&bdO a. Not dubbed. Donne. 
tUN-D{j'Bl-T.}L-Bl.E, a. Indubitable. Locke. 

Un-dOe', o. [tadtt, Fr.] Not due: not proper; improper, 
not ngiit ; not legal. 

tJN'DVrLXNT,* a. Undulatory. Maunder, [r.] 
tlN'Dv-L^-Ry, a. [undulOf L.] Playing like waves j undu- 
latory. Browne. 

. tJN'DV-LATE, t>. O. [ttftdulo, I^.] [u UITOULATKD ; pp. UNDU- 
LATisQ, UNpuLATKO.] To cause to play, as waves , to 
wave , to form, os waves } to drive backward and for- 
ward. 

tiN'DV-LXTE. V. n. To play or move, as waves j to vi- 
brate in curls, as hair. 

tlN'DV-LATE,* a. Waved j undulated. Loudon. 
tJN'DV-LAT-?D, a. Having the appearance of waves. Evelyn. 
tiN'DV-LiT-|Ne,* p. a. Waving; vibratory , undulatory. 
tJN-DV-LA'TiQN, n. Waving motion ; appearance of waves; 

a vibratory motion of an elastic fluid. 
tfN'DV-i'A'Ti<?N-lfsT,*’n. {Optics) An advocate for a theory 
founded on undulations of light. Phtl. Mag. 
CN'DV-L^-Tp-Ry, [un'dy-lst-tifr-^, S. P. F. Ja. ; un^jy-l?t- 
tQr-^, fP. / 8n'di^-la-tp-r$, Sm. ; un-dy-li'tp-r^. K.] a. Mov- 
ing in the manner of waves , vibratory ; undulating. 
tt)N-DOLL', t», a. To remove dulness from. Whitlock. 
■uN-Dfl'Ly, ad. Not duly ; not properly , not according to 
duty. 

tlN-DO'RA-BLE, rtd. Not lasting. Archdeacon .Arnway. [R.] 
tJN-DOsT', V. a. To free from dust , to dust. W. Mountague. 
tiN-DC'T£-oDs, a. Not duteo’is , undutiful , irreverent. 
tJN-DO'T|-FOL, a. Not dutiful , not obedient ; not reverent. 
■Oiv-DO'T}-Ft)L-Ly, ad. Ill an undutiful manner. 
tjN-DO'Tj-FOL-Iifiss, n. Want of dutifulness , disobedi- 
ence. 

tJN-DV'iNG-, 0 . Not dying; not perishing. [merit. 

©N-feARNED', (fin-drndO o. Not earned ; not obtained by 
tJ\-]SARTH',* V. a. To take out of the earth. Ash. 
tJN-lEARTHEB', (fin-iirtht') a. Driven out of the earth. 
tiN-fiARTH'Ly, (fln-drth'l?) o. Not terrestrial , not earthly. 
tJN-EA§ED',^ (-fizd') a. Not eased ; not freed from pain. Ash. 
tiN-iiA^'l-Ly, ad. In an uneasy manner. 
tJN-£A$'{-N£ss, n. Trouble ; state of disquiet. 
tJN-£A^'y, (-fin-S'z?) a. Not easy, wanting ease; painful; 
disturbed; dissatisfied; not at ease, constrained; stiflf, 
peevish , diificulL 

tlN-fiAT'^-BLE,* o. That cannot be eaten. Forby. 
tiN-£AT'EN, (iin-e'tn) a. Not devoured. Clarendon, 
ttJN-fiATH', (an-€thO ad. Not easily. Shak, Under. Spenser. 

Scarcely ; hardly. See UwaxH. 
tiN-£BB'|NG,* a. Not ebbing. Oood. 
tJN-fiEH'Q-lN»,* 0 . Not echoing. Moore. 
fJiv-£-cLl^SED',‘* (fin-^-kllpst') 0 . Not eclipsed. Camden. 
tjN-fic-p-NdBK'l-cAL,* 0 , Not economical. Qa. Rev. 
tJN-fiDOE',* V. a. To deprive of the edge : to blunt. Ford. 
UN-fiD^FiED,* (fln-Sd'^-fld) a. Not edined. Milton. 
UN-fiD'i-Fff-lwa, a. Not edifying; not improving. 
^N-fiD'v-eXTE, a. Uneducated. Frag. Sof. ^ Per. 
UN-fiD^V-cAT-]gD, 0 . Not educated ; uninstructed. 
trN-BF-pAcED',^ (fin-ef-f£stO a. Not effaced. Byron. 
tfN-¥F-F£OT^ED,*^ 0 . Not efifbcted. C. B, Brown. 
tUN-fPF-FftOT'v-^, a. Ineffbotual. Shak, 
UN-£-lXB'Q-RATE,* o. Inelaborate. .Maunder. 
■On-^i-lXb'p-RaT-?d,» 0 . Not elaborated. Wordsworth, 
Un-iP-lXs'tic,'* a. Not elastic. P. Cyc. 

Dn-:^-l£ct^V1>, a. Not elected ; not chosen. 
UN-]9-L*o'T|VE,*a. Not elective. Jldlr. 
t3[N*JiL^9-YAT-]gD,* a. Not elevated. Ash, 
a. Ineligible. Rogers. 

a. Not elucidated. Ash. 
a. Not eluded. Ash. 

(-mfi'sh^-fd) a. Not emaciated. Ash. 
a. Not emancipated. Ec, Rev, 
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DN-]g-M'Xs'CV*LXT-9D,* a. Not emasculated. Ash. 
UN-9M-BXLM£D^* (On-^m-bilmd') a. Not embalmed. AJk, 
Un-I^M-bXb'b^ssED,* (-rast) a. Not embarrassed. Cower 
Dn-£BI-b£e'L 1SHSD.* (-bsPIt^ht) a. NotembelUsbed. J^uas, 
UN-igM-BlT'x^RED,* (-^m-bU'tprd) a. Not embittered. Ash 
tm £M-Bdo'iED,* (dn-pm-bdil^jd) a. Not eiuboditid. Byron, 
tJw ]gM-BdW'BR£D,‘*(-enl) a. Not embowered. Wordsworth, 
On-bm braced^* (fin-^m-brSst') a. Not embraced. Ash 
Un-BM-br51'dbR£i>/ (-d^rd) a. Not embroidered. Ash, 
t)N-BM-PHXT'jc,*o. Not emphatic. Crombis. 
Un-bm-phAt'i-c^,'*' a. Not emphatical. Brown, 
CN-BM-PL6yED', (-em-pldldO a. Not employed ; not busy 
Un-bm-poW'bred,* (-pdfi-erd) a. Not empowered. Ash, 
tUN-fiMP^T}-4-BLE, (-em't^-bl) a. Inexhaustible. Hooker. 
On-£mp'tjed,* (fin-ern'lid) a. Not emptied. Byron. 
CrjT-BN-A'BEED,* (uu-on-a'bld} a. Not enabled. Southey, 
tJfN-BN-Xtti'pRED,* (uu-^n-em'vrd) o. Not enamored. Ash. 
Un-en-cHXnt'bd, o. Not enchanted. 
UiMrEN-cfiM'PASaED,* (-psist) a. Not encompassed. Ask. 
Un-bn-coOn'tbred,* (un-^n-kddn't^rd) a. Not encoun* 
tered. Scott. 

Un-bn-cOm'bbred,* (-kfim'b^rd) o. Not encumbered. wSsX 
tJN-BN-DAN'pBREB,* a. Not endangered. Wordsworth, 
Un-BN-deared', (un-^n-dSrd') a. Not endeared. Mtkon, 
Un-£nd'B1>) 0 . Not ended, unfinished. Scott. 
tTN-fiND'jNG,* a. Not ending , having no end. FeWiom, 
tFN-BN-D(5R8ED',* (Un-^n ddrstO a. Not endorsed. Ash. 
tTN-BN-BO Wed', (an-^n-dddd') a. Not eudowedor invested. 
Un-BN-dOr'^-BLE,* o. Not endurable. Dr. Arnold, 
tJN-BN-DUR'VBLVj^atf. Intolerably; insuflerably. ^u,Reo, 
tJN-fiN-DOR'iNG,* a. Not enduring. Smart, 
Cn-bn-i^EE'bled,* (-ft'bld) o. Not enfeebled. Wordsworth, 
tJN-BN-FORCED',* (un-^n-fSrst') a. Not enforced. Ash. 
t)N-BN-6Ap£D', (&n-^n-g&jd') a. Not engaged , disengaged. 
ON-BN-GAp'}Ma,« a. Not engaging. Month. Rev. 
Un-£n'gl)sh,’* (8n-tng'gl(sb) a. Not English. West. Rev, 
Un-bn-grossed',* (an-^n-grSst') o. Not eu^ossed. Ash, 
Un-BN-j5?ed'. (un-en-jdIdO a. Not enjoyeifor possessed. 
■On-bn-jo5'|ng, a. Not enjoying , having no fruition. 
tJN-BN-LARpED', (-^n-Urjd'j a. Not enlarged , contracted. 
tJN-EN-LlGHT'ENED, (fln-^n-ll'tnd) a. Not enlightened. 
tjN-BN-iii'vENEU,*(-^n-lI'vnd)a. Not enlivened. ./iMeriury. 
Un-bn-rYched',* (uii-?n-rlcht') a. Not made neb. Piozzi, 
Un-BN-r6lled',* (Qn-^n-r61d') a. Not enrolled. Ash, 
Un-bn-slaved', (un-^n-slavd') fl. Not enslaved; free. 
tUN-BN tAn'gle, e. a. To disentangle. Donne. 
UN-£n'tbred,* (an-en't^rd) a. Nut entered. Milton 
UN-£N'TBR-PRi?’JNG,* a. Not enterprising. Burke. 
tiN-EN-TBR-TAiN'jNG, a. Not entertaining, uninteresting. 
tJN-tN-TER-TAiN'jNG-Nfiss, n. Want of entertainment. 
Un-bn-tiirAlled', (un-?n-thrawld') o. Uneiislaved. 
Un-bn-tombed', (un-?n-t6mbd')a. Unbuned , uninterred. 
Un-£n-tp-mp-l6p'i-cal,* 0 . Not entomological. Kirby. 
ON-fcN'vj-A-BLE,* fl. N^ot enviable. Byron, 

UN-fiN'vjED, (un-oii'v|d) a. Not envied. 

UN-fiN'vj-oDs,* o. Not envious, free from envy. Cowley, 
tJN-fiN'vv-lNG,* a. Not envying. Wilson. 
t5N-£p'l-L6GUEDy* (8n-€p'9-16gd) a. Not accompanied by 
an epilogue. Goldsmith, 
tJN-B-Pls'cp-P-^LL,* a. Not episcopal. Ed. Rev. 
Un-E'qua-ble, (an-€'kwg-bl) a. Not equable; diflerent 
from Itself, uneven ; diverse. See Eruable. 
Un-£'qual, (un-6'kwal) a , [inagualiSy L.J Not equal ; Inferi- 
or; uneven , disproportioned ; not uniform , partial ; unjust. 
tfN-E'QUAE-A-BLE, o. That caunot be equalled. Boyle. 
Un-£'QU 4 iLLEd, (un-€'kw 9 ild)a.Nat equalled ; unrlvaUed. 
trN-£'QVAr.-LY, ad. In an unequal manner or degree. 
Un-£'qu^i.-n£ss, n. Inequality , state of being unequaL 
ttJN-feQ'rj-TA-BLE, (8n-fik'we-t?i-bl)a. Inequitable. Tucker 
tUN-£Q'uj-TA-BLV,* (an-€k'W^-t^-bl§) ad. Inequitably 
Abp. Seckei. 

Un-b-QuIv'p-cxe, (fin-^-kwIv'q-k^) a. Not equivocal. 
t5N-B-QUfv'p-c.^-LV,» ad. In an unequivocal manner. Pa^ 
ley. 

tfN-B-QUlv'p-cxi--NfiSS,* n. Want of equivocalness. Qod^ 
win, 

tJN-B-BAD'i-cA-BLE,* o. Not to be eradicated. Byron, 
Un-B-RAsed',* (tln-^rast') o. Not erased. Ash. 
fUN-fiRR'A-BLE, a. Infallible. Sheldon. 
ttJN-£RR'X-BLE-N£8S, n. Infallibility. DeeavqfCk. Piety, 
UN-£er'}NG, a. [tH«rra?is, L.J Not erring ; free from error. 
■On-Err'jng-lv, ad. Without error or mistake. 
■On-bs-chew'/l-ble, (fin-es-chfl'a-bl) a. Inevitable. Carew. 
■On-bs-cOtch'epned,* (fin- 98 -kttch'vud) a. Having no 
escutcheon. Wordsworth. 

Un-B-spIed', (fln-^-spldO a. Not seen ; undescried. 
Un-bs-sAyed', (fin-^B-sadO a. Not essayed ; unattempted. 
Un-BB-sEn'tixl, (fin-^s-sSn'shgl) a. Not essential ; not of 
high importance ; not necessary : — yoid of real being. 

^ ^ something that is not es- 
sential. Smart. [tan, 

tUN-BS-TXB'L|SH, V, a. To depiire of establishment. MU, 
UN-B<9'TXB'L|snED, (dn-9s4tib'lieht) a. Not established. 
•ON-fis'Ti-MlT-BDi* a. Not estimated. Ash. 
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tOw-lTH^* ad* Scarcely; bardly. SwT.SStjoL — Written 
aiiio ttnfm and umutk, 

t)N-B 0 ^B 4 ‘SlST'f>CAL>*' «• Nut eucharisticaL Ee* Rev* 
'On^-VAd^^i-BLE,* a. That cannot be evaded. Colendge* 
Dn«b>TAN-^&L.M'<;AL)’*' a* Nut evangelical. Milton* 

('Ixd) a* N<H evangelized. *dsA* 
■Ob-B-vXp'q-rAt-^u,* a. Not evaporated. Coleridge. 
tfN-fi^VEN, (un-S'vn) a* Not even , not level j unequal. 
tjN.£'VBN-LV»* (- 5 'vn-lp) ad. In an uneven manner. Smart* 
tJlf-I'VEN-NXsa^ (an-e'vn-ntSa) n. Quality of being un- 
even ; ineuuality of aurface ; roughness , irregularity. 
tfN-B-VfiNT'^FOL,* a. Not eventful. Southey. 
tpN-fiv'l-T^-BL£. 0. {ineviiab'hst L.] Inevitable. Sidney, 
UN-Bl^-XcT', a. Not exact , in ixact. 7 'odd. 
tin-J^g-AcT'^D, 0. Nut exacted ; not demanded. 
t 3 R-%.v-A 9 V<^R-AT-¥D,'<' a. Not exaggerated. Smith* 
“Cn-^^-Alt^^D,* a. Not exalted. Young* 
t)jy-tpi-AM'j-N^-BL£,a. That may not be examined. Milton. 
tjiN-j^g-AM')N£Dy (un-^g-zani^nd) a. Not examined. 
tJN-jpi:-AM'lN-lNG,* a* Not examining. SmarL 
t;N-4;:|;>AM'Pi4EU, (&n-9g-z6m'pld) a. Not known by any 
precedent or example , unprecedented. 
tJN-fix'cA-vAT-iiD,* k. Not excavated. jSsh. 
t.M-EX-cfiLLED',* (Qn-^k-seldO a. Not excelled. Coioper* 
■ON-^x-cfiPT^^iD,* a* Not excepted. Ash. 
t)N-?x-c£p'TlQN-^-BLE, a. Not liable to any objection. 
t)x-BX-c&P'TlQN•.^-BL£-^f:ss, n. Htate of being unexcep- 
tionable. More* 

tlN-]^:x-o£p^TigN-^-BLYi od. So as to be not liable to ob- 
jection. 

“CN-ipx-cliifBD', (iln-ek-sizd') a* Not subject to excise. 
t^N-ipx-ciT'^D** a. Not excited , tranquil. Qu. Reo, 
'On-^X-clCd'iPD,* o. Not excluded. Wordsvoorth. • 
■un-]S:x-c 1 iO'b|ve,* a* Not exclusive. Ed. Rev. [leigk* 
ttlN-BX-c69'j-T^-BLE, a. That cannot be found out. Ra- 
UN-£x-C 9 M-M 0 'N}-CAT-tiiD,*a. Not excommunicated. jSsA. 
tJM-:¥X-cOL'PAT-^;D,* a. Not exculpated. Ash. 

{ tJN-jpx-cC§' 4 L-B*.E, a. Inexcusable. Hayward, 
ON-]PX-cO§'A-BLE-n£ss, n. Inexcusableness. Hammond. 
FN-?X-cO§ED',^ (un-fks-kuzd') a. Not excused. Ash. 
t)N-£x'ip-cOT-?D, a. Not executed ; not performed. 
t 5 N-fiY'¥M-PL.^L-ay,* a. Not exemplary. SmaU. 
t)N-Bg-£M^Pl-l-PiED, (-?g-/.eni'j)l^fld) a. Not exemplified. 
tFN-jpY-fiaiPT', a. Not exempt , not free. 
tiN-ifcx'£R-ci§ED, (fin-^ks'^r-slzd) a. Not exercised. 
tlN-^Y-^RT^lpD, a. Not exerted. 
trf-£X-HALED',* (un-?k 8 -hald') a. Not exhaled. Ash. 
tlN-£X-uAuST'£D, a. [inexhaustus^ L.J Nut exhausted, not 
spent. 

t tw-^x-HluST'l-lLE,* a. Inexhaustible Hale. 

m-¥X-HlB'|T-£D,*o. Not exhibited Ash. 
'CN-ipx-Hit.'A-RAT-BD,* a Nut exlnlaratod. Ash. 
tJN-jpx-IST'ENT, a. Inexistcnt. Browne. 
tlH-ipx-lST'lNtt,* a. Not existing. Dwight. 
tlir-Ex'pR-cISED,* (-dk8'9r-8izd) a. Not exorcised. Smart 
'Cr-BX-pAnd'bd, a, Npt expanded , not spread out. 

t 0 x-fiX-P?C-TA'Ti 9 N, n. Want of expectation. Bp. Hall. 
lN-BX-PfccT'?D, a. Not expected , untiiuught of, sudden. 

x-p£cT'jj D-L V, od. In an une.vpecled manner, sud- 
denly 

t)H-ipX-p£cT'£D-N£ 8 S, n. State of being unexpected. 
tpW-BX-Pfi^Dj-jpwT, a. Inexpedient. MtUon. 
'uif-£x-p£LLED',* ( 3 n- 9 ks-p£ldO a. Not expelled. Ash. 
t)ll-¥x-pfiND'?D,* tt. Not expended. Ash. 
t)H-£x-p£N' 8 |VE, 0. Not expensive , not costly. Mdton. 
tliv-BX-p£^B|-£i«CED, (Un-^ks-pS'i^-fnst) a. Not experi- 
enced ; Inexperienced. Mdton. 

5 ii-]^x-p£r-i-m£nt'al,* a. Not experimental. Ed. Rev 
Vh-bx-p£r'|-m£nt-BD,* a. Not experimented. Ash. 
tj»-£X-p£R!t^ a* linexpertuet L.j Not expert; inexpert. 
Prior* ^ 

5 k-£X-pIbed^* (fin-^ks-pIrdO a. Not expired. Hakluyt, 
Uif-£X-PLAiN'A*BLE,* a. Not explainable. Sw^. 
Uiv-£X-PLAii«SD',*(an-9ks-pl&nd') a* Not explained. Sw\ft. 
tR-£x'PEl-CAT-^ D,* a. Not explicated. Locke. 
pif-¥X-PLl 9 '|T,» «, Not explicit ; vague ; inexplicit. Ash. 
t;M-$x-Pl.dRED^(an- 9 ks-pldrd 0 a. Not explored , not tried. 
tJ»-£X-Pl.d' 8 IVE,* a. Not explosive. Congreve. 
tlJi-jpx-PdET'£D,* a. Not exported. Ash. 
tjN-£x-p 5 sED\ (iin-^ks-pQzdO a. Nut exposed Watts. 
tJH-EX-p 5 UND'?D,* 11. Not expounded. Bp. Horsley. 
trif-BX-PR£ 8 SEi)',* (fin-^ks-pr 6 st 0 «• Not expressed. Byron. 

1 t}N-£X-PR£ 88 ';-BL£, a. Inexpressible. ThUotson. 
li«-£x-PRfi 8 ' 8 iVE, a. Nut having the power of expressing ; 
unutterable ; inefiable , inexpressive. Shah* 
t)N-£x-PE£ 8 ' 8 |VE-Lv,* od. Not expressively ; in an inex- 
pressive manner. Dr. Allen. 

5 w-BX-P 0 if 9 ED',*(.punjd')tf. Not expunged. Dr. Alien. 
vff-£X-T£NO^BD, ol Not extended ; not having extent. 
5 w-?X“T£k'v-At-£|>,* a Not extenuated. Shtk* 
^B-fX-TttR'ri-NlT-ED,* a. Not exterminated. AHL 

X-TlBOTV •. Not extinct. Beaum. 4 * ft 1 

(ftn-9ks^lnc'fWlft^^) a. Not j 
J ttnqaenchable. | 


t)N-BX-Tlif'au|8U-A‘BLY,'» ad. So as not to be quenclioA 
Jokneon. 

DN-xx-TlB^«niSHED, (an-9k84yng'gw)BhC) a* [tnartmeta*, 
li.j Not extinguished , not quenched, not put out. 
15 n-£X-tIr'pat-?.d,* o. Not extirpated Bp. Horsley* 
Un-ex. TO RT'£D,* a. Not extorted. Swt/t 
ttJN-fix'TRi-cA-BLE,* a. Inextricable J^ore, 
UN-fix'TRl-CAT-EU,* «. Not extricated. Ash. 
tfN-E^ED',* (fin-Id') a Not ejed , not seen. Beaum* 4* ft 
Un-pad'ED, « Not faded, not withered. Dryden. 
Un-pad'jng, a Not fading , not liable to wither. 
CJN-FAD'iNG-Ntss, 11 . Quality of being unfading. Pohohele 
ttJN-FAiL'.}.-BLE, 0 . Infallible. Bp. Hall. 
tUN-FAiE'.^-BEE-N£sa, «. Infallibility. Bp. HaU. 
un-fAie';ng, a. Not fiiilmg , certain , not missing. 
Un-fail'|NG-n£ss, n. State of being unfailing. Bp. Hall, 
Un-faint'ING, a. Not fainting , not sinking. 

Un-fAir', (Sn-firO « Not fair , disingenuous , not honest. 
Un-fAir'ly, ad. In an unfair manner, disingenuously. 
Un-fAir'ness, ». Want of fairness ; disingenuousness. 
tJN-FAiTH'rOL, a. Not faithful; perfidious; treacherous. 
Un-fAith^fOe-lv, ad. Treacherously : perfidiously. Bacon, 
tN-FAiTH'FOL-Nfiss. n Want of fidelity ; treachery. 
Un-fal'len,* (un-fll'ln) a. Not fallen. OlanvilU, 
ffJN-FXL'Lj-BLE,* fl. Infallible. ShaJe. 
tJN-FXL'LOWED, (fin-falMSd) a. Not fallowed. PhUlipe. 
Un-fAl'TER-Ing,* a. Not faltering. Thomson. 
tON-FAMED',* (Qn-famd') a. Not renowned. Shak. 
un-fa-mIl'i^r, (fin-f^-ipTl'yar) a. Not familiar. 
Un-pa-m1l'|-Ar-|-tv,* (ua-fsi-mlI-y9-krVtv) »• Want of 

familiarity. Johnson. 

Un-fAn'ciei),* (fin-fftn'sid) a. Not fancied. Kelly. 
Un-fXnned' * (un-fand') a. Nut fanned. Goldsmith* 
tJN-FXs'cj-NAT-ED,* a. Not fascinated. Dr. Allen. 
tlN-FX8H'lQN-.^-BLE, (fin-fksh'yn-a-bl) a. Not fashionable; 

not according to fashion or custom. 
tjN-FX8H'iQN-.^-BLE-N£8S, «. Deviation from fashion. 
tJN-FXsH'iQN-^-BLY, ad. Not accordmg to the fashion. 
tJN-rXsH'iQNED, (Qn-fash'vmd) a. Not fashioned or formed. 
Un-fAst', o. Not fast , not safe , not secure. 

Un-fAst'en, (iSn-fks'sn) v. a. [t. unfast£it]>d;pp. unfabt- 
xinifo, uNPABTEifKD.J To unbiud ; to loose ; to unfix. 
Un-fAst'ened,* (Qn-raa'snd) a Not fastened. Ash. 
Un-fAisT'ING,* a. Not fasting. Museum. 

Un-fa'thered, (-th^rd) a. Fatherless , having no father. 
tJN-FA'THER-Ly,* o. Not fatherly. Cowper. 
tjN-FXTH'c>M-A-BLE,a. That cannot be fatliomed or sound- 
ed , not fathomable. 

tJN-FXiH'pM-A-BLE-NfefiSjn State of being unfathomable. 
Un-fXtu'qm-a-bey, od. So as not to be fathomed or 
sounded. 

Un-fXth'PMed, (fin-fatfl'yrad) a. Not fathomed. 
Un-fa-tIgued', (un-fa-tegd') o. Unweaned , untired. 
Un-faul'tv,* a. Not faulty or censurable. Smart. 
XJK-fa'^<^k-a.-ble, a. Not favorable , not kind. 
Un-fa'vpr-A'BLE-n£8s,* n. State of being unfavorablo. 
Smith, 

Un-fa'vpr-A-blv, ad. In an unfavorable manner ; un- 
kindly. 

tJN-FA'vpRED,* (un-fa'v 9 rd) a. Not favored. Ash. 
Un-f£arei>', (-ferd') a. Not feared [flntrepid. B.Joneon.} 
tJN-F£AR'FfiL,* a. Not fearful. Hogg. 

Uw-FfiAR'lNO,* o. Notfeaiing, courageous. Montgomery. 
tiN-FLAi^f'l-BLE, (Qn-fe'z^-bJ) a. Not feasible ; impracticable. 
tjN-F£Aail'li:RED, (an-feth'erd) a Not feathered. Taylor. 
Un-f£at'VRED, (aii-fet'yurd) a. Deformed. Dryden. 
Un-fEd', a. Not fed ; not sujiplied with food 
tJN-FLLD', a. Not feed ; having received no fee. 
tJN-F££L']NG, a. Insensible ; void of fev“ling or sensibility. 
tjN-F££L'|NG-LV, ad. Without feeling or sensibility. 
U?v-F££L'iwG-N£ss, » Wont of feeling. Dr. Warton. 
Cn-feigned', (iin-i5nd') a Not feigned ; real ; sincere. 
tJN-FEiGN'^D LV, (aii-fSn'ed-l?) od. Really; smctrely. 
Un-ffjgn'ed-nEss,* ^-fdn'v'd-n>.8) n. Sincerity. Leighton. 
Un-feign'|NQ,* (un-fan'jng) «. Not feigning. Cowper. 
Un-fCE'eSwed, (Qn-fel'IOd) a. Not matched. Amway. 
Un-fElt', a. Not felt , not perceived. Shak. 
Un-fEm'I-NINE,* a. Not feminine. MUlman. 

Un-f£nce', V. a. [i. uNFxifoxp; pp. ejvFxirciivo, r»- 
FENCKD.] To Strip of fence. 

Un-fEnced', ftln-ffinst') a. Not fenced or fortified. 
tJN-F^R-MfiWT'ipD, a Not fermented. Arbuthnot. 
UN-FfeR'T|LE,(-n;r'til)a. Not fertile , not fruitful ; infertile. 
Un-f£r'TJLE.nE 8» ♦n. Want of fertility. Johnson. 
tJN FjER'T|L-l2ED,* (un-far'tiMzd) a* Not fertUized. Aeh* 
Un-f£t'T¥R, V. a. [». UNFETTaazo ; pp* UNFXTTXaiiro, ou- 
FETTXBEi).] To loose from fetters ; to unchain. 
UN-pfiT'T^RED,* a. Not fettered ; unrestrained. Qa. Rev. 
Un-feU'daI'-IZE,* V. a. [i. uaFxuoAUzxo ; pp. uhf»c- 
uALiziNo, UNrsuoAuzxo.] To flree firom feudal restraint 
Ec. Rev* 

Un-fIg^VREB, (&n-fYg'yurd) a. Not figured. Wottan 
Um-fIlej)',* (fin-flld') d. Not filed ; not pollafaed. JUmmir 
Ub-fIl^ial, (-f iFyal) a. Not filial ; unsuitome to a eon. dSlale. 
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O.m-vYlleo^, (fin^ flld') a. Not filJed : not fnppbed. 
D]»-f1n'|SHED, {dn-fln'|8ht) o. Not finished i Incomplete. 
Cff-FIBM', 0 . Not firm ; weak, oa applied to thin&a : not rta- 
l»le. Drwdtn. [Infirm. SfcuA.] 
yN-FYRitt'NJgss,^ a. Want of firmness. Smart. 
y N-FIT', a. Not fit j improper j unsuitable j unqualified. 
uN-fIt', V. 0. [i. unriTTSD , pp. uaTiTTino, uwfittbd.] To 
make unsuitable ; to disqualify, 
y N-FiT'LV, Not properly j not suitably ; improperly. 
yN-FlT'Nipss, n. Want of fitness j want of propriety. 
yN-FlT'TjNO, 0 . Not fitting, not proper. Camden. 
uN-Flx', r. a. [i. uptrixED } jpp. uaFixiKo, unfixed.] To 
loosen ; to make fluid. 

tiN’-FlXED', (fin-flkst') a. Not fixed: wandering: incon- 
stant, * * 

trN-FlX^EX>-Nfi8S, n. State of being unfixed. Barrow. 
yN-Fi.Xo'«{NG, 0 . Nut flagging; not drooping. SovJth. 
Un-flXnked',* (Qn-flankl”) a. Not flanked. Bramde. 
5.v-FLXT'TERED,(ttnfliitH^rd)tt. Not flattered. YovniF. 
yN-FLXT'TJpR'lNG, o. Not flattering , frank ; sincere. 
tJ.v-FLfiD<jiED', (un-flfijd') a. Not lledged ; being yet with- 
out feathers : immature ; young. 
tJx-FLfisHED', (an-flfiaht') a. Not fleshed I — not seasoned 
to blood , raw. Cowley. 

C.N-FLiNcil'jNG,* a. Not flinching. Ec. Ren. 
y n-fl6\X^'jPR-1ng,* fl. Not flowering. Montgomery. 
VN-flOct'V'Xt-ING,* a. Not fluctuating. Blackniore. 
tJN-FoiLED', (un-fdild') 0 . Not fulled, unsubdued. Temple. 
Cn-f6i.d', e. a. [u unfolded , pp. unfolding, unfolded.] 
To expand ; to spread ; to open , to tell ; to declare; to 
discover; to reveal , to display; to disclose, to divulge: 

— to release from a fold. 

fJN-F6LD',* V, n. To open ; to be expanded. Pope. 
tJN-FOLD'VR,* n. One who unfolds or discloses. Theobald. 
fiN-FOt.D']NG,* a That unfolds or discloses , disclosing. 
tJN-F6jL'1.6wED> (un-f51'l6d) a. Not followed. Daniel. 
tJN-FOOL', ©. a. To restore from folly. Shak. 
€N-FpR-BEAR'iNG,* 0 . Not forbearing. Smith. 
tlN-FQR-BlD', a. Not forbid ; permitted ; unforbidden. 
tJN-FQR-B(D'DEN, (Sn-fpr-bld'dii) a. Not forbidden. 
tlN-FpR-BlD'DEN-NJ6as, (an-f 9 r-bTd'dn-nS 8 ) n. The state 
of being unforbidden. Boyle. [R.J 
t)N-FORCED', (Qn-forstO a. Not forced ; not constrained : 

— not feigned, not artificially heightened, inartificial, 
natural : — not violent , easy ; gradual. 

Cn-for'pi-ble, a. Not forcible. Hooker. 
1jn-f6rd'vble,* a. Not fordable. fVhite. 
tJN-FORU'^D,* o. Not forded, Dryden. 
tJ.N-F6RE-B6D'|NG, a. Giving no omens. Pope. 
tJN-FORE-KNOW'x-Bi^Ef* «• Not to be foreknown. Cujd- 
worth. 

tlN-FORE-KNOWN', (dn-fiir-nSnO o. Not foreknown. 
trN-F5RE-S££'^-BLE, o. Not possible to be foreseen. 
SoiUh. 

trN-F6RE-8E£'lNG,*a. Not foreseeing. Southey. 
tlN-F5RE-8£EN', o. Not foreseen. Dryden. 
tD]V-FORE-SH6RT'ENED,*(un-f6r-shyn'nd) a. Not foreshort- 
ened. Godwin. 

tJN-FdRE'sKlNNED (iin-far'sklnd) a. Circumcised. Milton. 
tiN-FORE-TOLD',* o. Not foretold. ICc. Rev. 
tJN-FORE-wARNEP'j (Qn-fSr-wkmd') a. Not forewarned, 
t)JV-FOR'FE|T-RD, (dn-fbrTjt-^d) a. Not forfeited. Rogers. 
tiN-FdRpED' .♦ (un-fbrjdO o. Not forged. Ash. 
tJN-FpR-efiX'FUL,* a. Not forgetful. Wilson. 
tJN-FQRwGiv'EN,* (fin-f^r-glv'vn) a. Not forgiven. JeweL 
Cn-fpr-giv'ing, 0 . Relentless; implacable. 
fiv-FPR-GftT'TlfN, ffin-fyr-gdt'tn) a. Not forgotten. 
t/N-FORMED', (Qn-formd') a. Not formed ; not made. 
tJJV-FOR-SA'KEN, (un-fpr-sa'kn) a. Not forsaken or desbrted. 
tJN-FOR'Ti-FiED, (dn-f dr't|-f Id) a. Not fortified; not se- 
cured , defenceless ; weak , feeble. 
tJN-FORT'v-N^iTE, (dn-fbrt'yv-ngt) a. Not fortunate ; un- 
successful ; unhappy. 

t’N-FORT'v-NXTE-Ly, ad. Unhappily; without good luck. 
tW-FORT'v-NXTE-N£s8, n. State of being unfortunate. 
0N-F5s-8jL-tF'?R-o08,* o. Not fossillferous. Thomson. 
t)\-F6s'8iL-iZED,* (-fbs'sjl-Xzd) o. Not fossilized. Qu. Rev. 
UN-Fds'TERED,* (dn-f Ss't^rd) a. Not fostered. Smart. 
tJN-FOUGHT', (un-hwtO a. Not fought. KnoUes. 
tlN-FoOLCD^ (dn-fdQldO a- Not fouled ; unpolluted. 
t)N foOnD', a. Not found ; not met with. Dryden, 
tlN-FbOND^^D, a. Not founded ; void of foundation ; 

without authority or evidence ; false. 
tCN-FRl^MX-BLE, o. Not to be firamed or moulded. 
Hooker. 

tUN-FRX'MX-BLB-irftss, n. Untractobleness. Sandereon. 
tfN-FRXKE^, e. 0 . To destroy the frame of. South. 
t)N-rRXlCBD\ (fin-fHlindO & Not framed ; not formed. 
Un-frXn^oHISBO/ (dn-Mn^chjzd) a. Not*francbised..dsX. 
OrN^FaXMBBDs* <an-firknktO a. Not franked ; not exempt 
fVoin poiBage. Aeh, 

t)M-rEXv«BT^/CfiB4Huit^)a. Notfhtaght. Fkteker* 
IBn-WwMtiyt'*' eu Not freed or liberated. Pope. 
tYN-rBBl«HT^ 90 ,* (ttn-frSt'^) 0 . Not fVefghtad M. 


tUN-FR£'QUEN-cv,* E. Infl’equency. HtU. 
tjN-FRfi'QU^NT, a. Not frequent, iiifi^qiient. Browne. 
tUM-FR¥-QUfiNT% t>. a. To leave; to cease to frequent 
PhiUtps. 

UN-FB¥-QUfiNT'¥D, fl. Not frequented ; rarely visited. 
Un-frIE'quiPNT-lv, ad. Not Irequently. Browne. 
tJN-FRl'^-BLE, a. Not easily crumbled. Ptdey, 
t)N-FRifiNU'EB} (dn-fVind'^d) a. Wanting mends. ISuik. 
UN-FRifiND'i.) NESB. n. State of being unfriendly. 
tipr-FRifiND'EY (un-rrdnd'le) a. Not friendly; unkind. 
tON-FElfiND'sHIP.* n. Unfriendliness. Scott. 
Un-frIni^ed',* (fin-frlnjdO a. Not fnngsd. Ash. 

UN-FROCK', V. a. [u UNFROCKED , pp. UNFROCKING, UN- 
FROCKED.] To divest of a frock , to uncover. Hurd. 
Un-fro'zen, (fln-frb'zn) a. Not frozen of congealed. 
Un-frC'&^L,* a. Not frugal. Parkes. 

Un-frCit'fOl, (un-frdt'fQl) a. Not fruitful ; not prolific. 
©N-FROiT'FfiL-Ly,* ad. In an unfruitful manner. B. Joa- 
son. 

tJN-FRfilT'FOL-Nfiss, n. State of being unfruitftil, 
Un-frCs^tra-ble, a. That cannot be frustrated. Edwards 
Un-fOe-fILLED' (fln-fril-f Tld') a. Not fulfilled. Mdtont. 
Un-fOmed', (an-famd'5 a. Not fumed or fumigated. Milton. 
Un-fDnd'^d,* a. Not funded. SrnUh. 

CN-FURL\ r. a. [l. UNFURLED ;pp. UNI-URLINO, UNFURLED.] 

To spread out , to expand , to unfold ; to open. 
Un-fDr'njsh, e. a. To deprive , to strip ; to divest. 
UN-FtlR'NisHED, (-filr'nisht) a.Not furnished, unsuppHed. 
Un-fDr'rowed,* (un-fQrfr6d) a. Not furrowed. Cottier. 
UntfOsed',* (fin-fQzdO a. Not fused. Ure. 
Un-pC^^I-ble,* a. That cannot be melted. Ure. 

Un-gain^ a. [tUnprofitable ; ungainly. Beaum. ^ Ff.] In- 
convenient; intractable. Forby. [Local.] 
Cn-gAin'^-ble, o. That cannot be gained. Todd. 
Un-gained',* (un-gand') a. Not gained. Shak. 
Un-gAin'fOl, a. Not gainful , unprofitable. Bp. Hall. 
15N-GAIN'E}-Nfiss,* n. State of being ungainly. Ware, 
Un-gAin'ly, a. Clumsy , awkward , uncouth. 
Un-gAin-said',* (Qn-gan-sCd') a. Not denied or gainsaid. 
Milton. 

Un-oal-lXnt',* o. Not gallant ; uncourlly. Gay. 
Un-galleu', (un-g4wld') a* Not galled ; unhurt. Shak. 
Un-gar'beed,* (&n-gJlr'bld) 0 . Not garbled. Ash. 
Un-gar^nished,'*' (&n-gkr'n;Bht) a. Not garnished. Maun- 
der. 

Un-gAb'RI-soned, (iln-g&r'r^nd) a. Without a garri- 
son. 

Un-gXr't^red, (Hn-gkr'terd) a. Being without garters. 
Un-gXth'^red, (iin-gath'^rd) a. Not gathered. Dryden. 
UN-GAlKjtEB^"' (QU-gajdO o- Not gauged or measured. 
Young. 

tlN-GfiAR', (iin-|grO V. a. To unharness. 

UN'GtLD,'*' n. {Eng. law) A person out of the protection 
of the law, so that, if be were murdered, no geld or fine 
should tie paid. Wkishaw. 

t)N-<^£N'£R-AT-£D, a. Not generated ; unbegotten. 
Un-9£n'er-4l-t1ve, o. Not generative. Shak. 
1Dn-<^£n'¥R-o08, a. Not generous ; illiberal ; ignoble. 
UN-4ji£N'EB-oOs-i.y,*' ad. In an ungenerous manner. Aek. 

a. Not genial , not favorable to nature. 
fUN-i^fiN'l-TURED,* (fin-jfin' 9 -tard) a Wanting genitals; 

opposing generation. Shak. 
t)N-<ji¥N-T££L', a. Not genteel. Lord Halifax. 
UN-^^N-Tgfii'LY,'*' ad. In an ungenteel manner. Eo. 
Rev. 

t)N-<^fiN'TLE, (ttn-Jfin'tle) a. Not gentle; harsh ; rude. 
t)N-»£N'TLE-MAN-x.lKB, o. Ungentlemanly. Lord Cheater* 
field. 

t)N-<^fiN'TLE-Mi^N-L|-N£s8,‘*' fu Want of gstfpbmanliness ; 

impoliteness. Qa. Rvo. ^ 

Un-9£n^tle-han-ly, a. Not gentlemanly ; not becoming 
a gentleman ; uncivil ; illiberal ; rude. 
UN- 9 £N'TLE-Nfi 8 s, n. Harshness ; rudeness : severity. 
UN-^fiN'TLY, od. Not gently , harshly ; rudely. 
UN-i^E-Q-MfiT'RJ-cXL, «• Not geometrical. Cheyne. 
15N-jGYFT']gD,*a. Not gifted. Cowper. 
tJN-GlLD'¥D, a. Not gilded , not overlaid with gold. 
tFN-JOtliT',* a. Not gilt , ungilded. Richardson. 

Un-gYrd', (ttn-|lirdO v, a. [». unoxbded or unoirt ; jip, uw- 
OIBDINQ, UNOIRDED OT UNOIRT.] To loOSO from R girdle, 
band, or girt. , ^ ^ 

Un-gYbt', (fin-|YrtO a. Not girt or girded. Walker, 
Un-gIv'bn,* (Jfn-glv'vn) a. Not given. TVeksr. 
©N-OIV'lNG, a. Not giving; not bringing gifts. 
t)N-GLAZED^ (iin-glazdO a. Not glazed ; wanting window 
glasses ; not covered with glass. Kirwan. 
Un-gl£anbd',* (fin-gl5nd0 a. Not gleaned. A^ 
UN-OL5'Ri-FiED, (iin-gWri-fld) a. Not glorified. 
■ON-OLfivE^ (fin-gliivO V. a. To remove the glove ftom. 
tlN-GLfrvED', (Qn-dfivdO 0* Not gloved or covered. 
t)N-GLCB^ V. a. (> UNOLUED; jip. VnODUINO, UN(nLVBO.J 
To loose from glue. 

t)N-OL0T'TgD,* 0 . Not glutted ; not satiated. Byron. 
o. Not gmeiL Cekridge, 
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V. a. To divest of divinity. Domte^ 

a. Oodiess: atheistical. Dryden, 
UN>«5d'I4-ly, od. Impiously , wickedly, [e.] 
t)M>&dD'L)-N£s8, n. State of being ungodly ; impiety 
iDn-q«Ad'ly, Not godly ; impious : wicked. 
t)N-«6BE]>^, (iin>gdraO a. Unwounded ; unhurt. Skakk 
'DN-a5R<^£D^ (&n*gilrjdO Not gorged ; not filled. 

a. Nor gained ; not acquired j not begotten. 
tjN-o5T'T£N,^(&n>g8t'tn)a. Not got , not begotten. Xhmiei. 
"ON-Gdv'i^RN-^-BLEf (iin-g[fiv' 9 ro- 9 -bl) a. Not governable ; 

not to be ruled ; licentious ; wild ; unbridled. 
t;N-G6v'EEN-VBl<B>N£88,'*' ft. State of being ungoverna- 
ble. JoknsoA, 

tJN-Gdv'ERN-A-BLTi od. In an ungovernable manner. 
tiN-G6v'ERNE», (iln-gilv^^d) a. Not governed , unbri- 
dled. 

Un-grIce ( dn-grastO u. Not graced. ScotL 
tJN-GRlCE'rUL, a. Not graceful; wanting grace or ele- 
gance. {tatoT. 

tjN-GRicE'Ffii:.-LV,* od. In an ungraceAil manner. Spte- 
tiN-GRAcE^FOL-Rfisa, n. Inelegance ; awkwardness. 
t7N.AaA^cioVS» (dn-gri'shvis) a. Not gracious; wicked, 
odious ; ofiensive ; unpleasing ; unacceptable. 
Un-grA^ciovs-ly/ ad. in an ungracious manner. fVdr- 
hurUnu 

Un-grA'cioV8-n£ss,* r. State of being ungracious. jBp. 
Taylor. 

Un-gkAd'v-At-^d,* o. Not graduated. Month. Rev. 
Un-gkAft'i^d,* a. Not grafted. Jteh. 
Un-gram-mAt'I-cal, a. Not according to grammar. 
t;N-GKAH-MAT'}-CAl<'tiYt* ud. With bad grammar. Knox. 
Uk-grAnT'a-BLE,* a. Not to be granted. Macartney. 
tJN-GRXNT'Bi>i 0* Not jp^ted ; not given , not yielded. 
tiN-ORiaPED',* (iin-grfoptO a. Not grasped, .deh. 
^n-grAte^ o. Not a^eable ; ungrateful. Sy}\fL 
UN-grAte',* n. An ungrateful person. Sto{fl. 
tiN-GRATE'FCEf o. Not grateful ; unthankful ; making no 
returns for kindness or culture: — unacceptable. 
trN-GRATE'FOl.-JL.V»ad. With ingratitude: — unacceptably. 
tfN-GRATE'FOlr-Nfias, a. Ingratitude : — unacceptableness. 
Un-grAt'I-FIED, (un-grat'j-fld) a. Not gratified. 

♦fJN-GHA VE',* V. a. To take out of the grave. TA. Puller. 
tJN-GRAVE'LV, ad. Without seriousness. Skak. 
tlN-GRA'VBN,* (an-gra'vn) a. Not graven. Ask. 
Un-gRE-gA'R}-oDs,* a. Not gregarious. Good. 
UN-GK 0 fiND':^D, 0 . Not grounded; having no foundation. 
Un-GRoOnd'ED-LY,* ad. Without foundation. Janeway. 
tJN-GRoOND'^D-Nkss, %. State of being ungrounded. 
tJN-GROWN^* 0 . Not grown, not mature. Fletcher. 
Un-grCd^ed',* (&n-grujd') a. Not grudged. Dwight. 
■ON-GROD<ji'lNG-LY, od. Willingly , heartily ; cheerfully. 
Un'gual,* o. Belonging to the nail, claw, or hoof. Roget. 
On-guard'bi>i (lin-gar'd^) a. Not guarded , undefended ; 

careless ; negligent ; imprudent. 
tTN-GUARD'EXi-LY, ad. In an unguarded manner. 
UN-GUARiy^D-Nfiss,* n. State of being unguarded. Q«. 

Rev. [eon. 

tJs'auipKTy (iln'gw^nt) n, lunguentum, L.J Ointment. Ra- 
tTN^GUBN-TA^Kf)* O' Belatmg to, or containing, ointment. 
OerU. Mag. 

t)R-Gu£8SEiy, (fin-g£stOR> Not guessed. Spenser. 
CrN-Gu£sT'LlKE,* o. Not befitting a mest. Smart, 
tJN-GUl(c'v-i*ATE»* R* [Unguumhu^ L.1 (^ZeoL) A mam- 
mal wbkh has tbe digits armed with claws, with the 
under surface free for touch. Brande. 
tlN-GUlc^V-l-ATE,* (Qn-fWlkV-4t) ) a. {Zoal ht BoU) 
t)K-GClc'V-i'iT-Bl),* (&-gwIk'v*i^9d) I Having claws ; 
having short stalks. P. Cyc. 

R* Not guided ; not directed. 

Un-gu 1L^TY, (hn-gll't^) a. Innocent ; not guilty. Spenser. 
t)jf'GV*l*A»* *• B hot^,] A si^id formed ^ cutting off 
a part from a cylinder, cone, or other solid, by a jnane 
passing obJhjae^ through tbe base ; a hoof-shaped section 
of a cylinder. Framis. •— A sort of hooked surgical in- 
strument. OreM. 

tTN-GV'i^A^TA,* n. pL (ZoeL) Hooked mammals or quadru- 
peds; ungulates. P. One. 

t}fi'QV-i,^TEf* n. (Zoeu) A foammal whieh has the digits 
enclosed in hoois^ with tbe under snrface not left ftee 
for tottoli. Brande. 

ttJN-nXB'lT-A"BLE, a. Uninhabitable. Holder. 
tJN-BA>BlT'tr-AT-Bl>,B tu Not habituated. Smart. 
Uii-hAcked^, (in-h&fctO Not hacked ; not cut ; not hewn. 
tJN-uAcK'NBYBD,^ (fin-ULk^ld') a. Not hackneyed. Smtth. 
Om^Ailed/,* (ftn-hUdO e* Not hailed c not sainted. Rowe, 
t^UN-HAiR',* V. o. To depvive of bahr. «*«k. 

UN-hAeb^,«. NehiuM^baaMf. Wetorhmm. 
DN-UAE^LOW, V. a. (t UirHALMlWBO ; ppi UinfALLOWIIfO, 

UKiiaaixiw'inO To deprive of helinees) to proiisiie ; to 
desecrate. Muton, 

4)lfdBAE^EdW£X>, (fia-fakl^lsd) «. Not hallowed ; prolhae* 
(On-Mvd') a. Not dhrldad tote ImtoOs. 
WUteau \ 

OM-HlM'WgBD,* (&Bdklm/iiiAfd)e^ Not haBUMfed^ wMk | 
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UN-HXit^P£RBD,* (iio-hdm^p^d) a. Not hampered ; hoi 
entangled. Ash. 

trit-HANiy, V. a. To loose ftrom toe hand Skak, 
Un-hAnd'I-ly,* ad. In an unhandy manher. Ask* 
Un-hAnd'i-nEsSjO n. State of being unhandy. Ask, 
Un-hAB'dlbd, (fin-h&n'dld) a. Not handled ; not touched 
Un-uAnd'sgme, (an-htm^sym) a. Not handsome ; uofraoe- 
ftJ ; not beautiftil ; illiberal ; disingenuous. 
UM-irAND'SQHB-LY, od, lu an unhandsome manner. 
Un-hXnd'spmb-nBss, r. State of being unhandsome. 
Un-hXn'dy, o. Not handy; awkward; not dexterous. 
Un-hAng^ V. a* To divest of hangings. 

Un-uAnged', (iin-hftngdO R- Not hanged, aS on a gal- 
lows. 

ftTR-uAP^ R. Mishap ; ill fortupe. Sh/ney. 
i'ON-uAP'pfED, (iin-hftp'ptd)a. Made unhappy. Skak, 
Un-hAp'PJ-ly, ad. In an unhappy manner ; miserably. 
tJN-HXp'Fi n£ss, R. Misery; infelicity; misfortune. 
■On-hAp'py, a. Not happy ; wretched ; miserable ; unfortu- 
nate ; calamitous ; distressed ; unlucky. [tMischievoas 
SAoA.] 

Un-hAr'absed,* (3n-h&i^ast) a. Not harassed. Ask. 
Un-har'bqr, V. a. To drive from shelter. 

Uif-HAR'BQRED, (dn-hki^bord) a. Affording no shelter. 
tiN-HARD'ENED, (&n-hitrMnd) a. Not hardened. 
Un-uar'dy, o. Feeble ; tender ; timorous. Milton, 
tFN-u A rmed', (tto-hftrmd') a. Not harmed ; unhurt. 
Un-hArm'fOl, a. Innoxious ; harmless. Drydon, 
tTN-HAR-MS'wi-oOs, o. Not harmonious ; wanting harmo- 
ny ; disproportionate ; unmusical ; inharmonious. 

t!lN-HAR.'NBSSy V. a. [l. URHABRStaSD ; pp. URHABNXBSIRO 

UNHABifEsssD.] To loose from harness ; to disarm. 
Un-hXr'rowed * (fin-h4r'r5d) a. Not harrowed. Ask. 
Un-hAtched', (Qn-h4cht') a. Not hatched , not disclosed. 
Un-hAunt':i^d, (iin-h4nt'yd} a. Not haunted. 
tiN-HXz'ABD-Bi>) (iin-b)i.z'Brd-yd) a. Not hazarded. 
Un-hXz'abd-oOSj^ a. Not hazardous. Dryden. 
tJN-HfiAD',* V. a. To take off the head or top. Smart 
Un-heal'a-BLe,* a. That cannot be healed. Fuller 
tJN-HfiALED',* (un-h£ld') a. Not healed , not cured. Cowper, 
tJN-HfiALTH'Ft)L, (fiii-hilth'fill) o. Morbid ; unwholesome. 
UN-H£AETH'FfiL-Ly,* ad. In on unhealthfuJ manner. Dr. 

Allen. [Bacon. 

t)N-u£ALTH'FtyL-N£8s> R. State of being unhealthful. 
tjN-HfeALTH'j-LY, ad. In an unhealthy manner. 
tJN-H£ALTH'j-N£s8, n. State of being unhealthy. 
Un-h&ai.th'v, (&n-h81th'y) a. Unfavorable to health ; not 
healthy , sickly ; wonting health. 

UN-HbARD', (Qn-hferdO [&n-bisrd', S. W. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. 
8m. ; Qn-h6rd', Wb.] a. Not heard. — Unkeard-qfy otocure ; 
not known by fame : — unprecedented. 
ftiN-HEART', V. a. To dishearten. Skak. 
t)N-H£AT'Ei>y a- Not heated ; not made hot. 

UN-HfiAV'EN LV,* (Qn-bev'vn-l?) a. Not heavenly. Byron. 
Un-ii£dped', (iin>b8jd') a. Not surrounded by a hedge. 
Un-he£d'ei>» fl- Not heeded ; disregarded. 
Un-H££d'fOe, a. Not heedful ; not cautious. 
CN-HESD'FOL~LYi* ad. in an unheedful manner. Skak, 
Un-h££d'}NG, a. Not heeding; negligent; careless. 
tUw-fl££D'y, a. Precipitate ; sudden. Spenser. 
tUN-H£EE', V. a. To uncover ; to expose. Spenser. 
bN-HBL'MET,* V. a. To deprive of a helmet. Scott, 
Un-h£lped', (&n-hMpt') a. Not helped ; unamisted. 
UN-n£Lr'FOL, a. Not helpfuL 
'Dn-hEmmed',* (Qn^dmd') a. Not hemmed. Aah,» 
UN-HB-Rd'ic,'*' a. Not heroic; imoble. Lord Peterborough, 
tJN-HE§'|[-TAT-|NG,* a. Not heiMtatinf, OranL 
Ur-uEr'i-tAt-^ng-ly,* ad. Without hMltation. &iu Rev, 
Upt-bewn', (ttn-hanO a. Not hewn ; not hewed. Dryden. 
tn-nlD'DENf* (iin-hld'dn) a. Not hidden. Ask. 
Un-uIde'boOnd, a. Not hidebound. MtUon, 
Un-hIn'dbbed, (iin-hin'dyrd) a. Not hindered. 
UN-HINGE', V.O. [u URHIROXO ; pp. URlIIRaiRO. URKlirOBD J 
To taM from the hinges ; to displace by violence : — to 
disorder ; to derange ; to cmiftise. 

Un-hIn(PE'M£BT,* r. Act of unhinging. Ckabnsre. [B.} 
UN-HlREiy,* (hn-^IrdO a. Not hired ; not venaL Mmeii 
t?pr-H|9-T6R'j-CAi».* Not blstoricaL Park. 
tFN-iilT',* a. Not hit ; not struck. B. Jonson. 
tJN-HlTOH'.* V. a. fl. qUHlTCItSD ; pa, VRHlTCWISrO, trw- 
HtTcHBD.j To disengage from a hitch ; to set ftree. Ask. 
Utr-ifdARD', (hn-bthdO e. a. To take away from a hoard or 
store. MUton. 

trN-H5'i«|-irfisa, n. Impiety ; profimeneM ; wickedness. 
Un-h5'lY} a. Not holy ; proftine ; impious ; wicked* 
tUN-» 6 Fr^B 8 T, (fin- 8 a' 9 St> a. Dishonest. Asekam. 
bN-Hdif'QRED, (fin-8n'yrd) a. Not honored. 
tlN-iPoov^* (Qn-bAdO v, a, [A urhoodbo : ppu uriiood- 
iito, uRHoooxD.I To deprive of a hood. Rm>* 
Un-hook',* (fin-oAkO «. s. [i. uirltooKBD : uumooK 
iRo, uRHooKBoO disengage fhim a booic* Aak. 
Un-hoUp', 9, a. To divest of hoops. Damm. 

Un-h5ped', (ttn-faSptO m Not hoped. -^|7WUi!psd^,mil 
hopsd'-foPor oxpeeted. 
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Os l^ot hop$(Ul > being without liQpe<i 
Un-hSpe'fOl-Ly,* adt Nut h^fuhy. Scott. 
tiN-HbuNED','^ (&n. hbradO tu Not having boms. •dcA. 

t^N-uoRSE', V. 0. '[t. unuaxfXD unuoaaijfOjUifHQBsfiD.] 
To throw from a horse or saddle. 
ttfN-Hda'Fi-TVBLE a. Inhospitable. Dryden. 
uN-Hds'TiLE, (L N(t hpstlle ; not belonging to an ejiemy. 

tjN-HdO§E', e. 0. j^l. UrtHOUSBO ; pp. UNHOU9INO, Ulf- 

HOUSED.] To dppnve of house or Jihelter. 
t»N-H6psED',(an“hbd^dO a. Not boused , wanting a house. 
ICn-hou'ijelled, tdn-hbCl'Eld) a. Not having received 
the sacrament. 

tpN-nC'M^N, a. Barbarous; inhuman. South. 
t)N-.HO'MAW-lZE,**'v.a. To render savage or inhuman. Sym- 
mona, [ft.] 

tTN-HjU^M^N-IZED,* (fin-hfl'man-Izd) a. Not humanized. 
Porteus, 

Bn-hDm'bled, (fln-ham'bld) a. Not humbled. 
tiN-HV-MlL'i-AT-iNG,* a. Not humiliating. Qit. Neo 
t^N-liO'MpRED,* (fln-yfl'inprd) a. Not humored. Ash. 
DN-nD’NG',''' a. Not hung; not hanged. DroighU 
tJiv-ir(fRT', a. Not hurt ; free from harm. 
tTN-HUftT'FOL, fl. Innoxious; harmless; doing no harm. 
tJN-H If rt'fOl-LY, ad. Without harm ; Innoxiously Pope. 

o. Not huahandt'd , neglected. 
tJN-nrjsijED',* (Qn-hQ*!htO a. Not hushed. Bijron. 
tJ\-a LINKED', (ttn-hat-kt') a. Not husked. Bp. Hall. 

a. Having one capsule. Lee. 

0'n;-c6rn, n. luvicornw^ uiius and comu, L.] A beast ori 
quadruped that has only one horn : — a kina of bird : — a- 

fiah The untcyra of tile Bible is now commonly supposed! 

to be the rhinoceros. Braude. — (Ncr.) A ftthulous rcpte- 
seniation of a horse with a single horn issuing from the 
forehead. 

tiN-I-DE'AL, a. Not ideal; real. Johnson. 
Cr^-lD-^-p-lVIXT'lC,* a. Not idiomatic. Qu. Rev. 

O-NtF'lCj* a. Making one j forming unity. Brit. Cntie. 


I t)N-i»-p59EJ>',**(amiii»»-ptedO * N«ti bnffosed. AMttf, 


BN-tM-p5^JNO, 0 . Not imposing; voluntary. 
tJNriMrPBjfeff'NA-BWt,* «. That may b« takenrorimiiilgli 
ed ; not impregnahle* ^au Bev, 
t)N-|M-PR£88EDV (Iln-iin-pr6st'), o. Not increased. FbtM|r 
^JV-iM-PRfis's|-BLE,* a. Not impressufale. £. Emmg. 
tJN-iM-PRfis'sivE,^ a. Not impressive.. Reed.. 
CN-|M-PBfis'sjVE“NfiS8,* H. Stale of being uninipressire 
Ec. Rev. 

CN-iM-PRt^'pmsD,* (an-jnvprtz'vnd) a. Not imprison«l 
ffordatDonh. 

t)N-|M-pR6v'^-BLE, a. That cannot be. improved. 
BN-jM-pR6v'A-Bi.E-Nfiss, n. Quality of not being im- 
provable. 

©NriM-PRdvED', (an-im-pr6vdO a. Not improved; not 
made better ; not taught , not meliorated, 
"ON-iM-pRdv'lNG.* a. Not improving. Reed. 
tJiv-iM-pOGiVED',* (Hn-im-pand') a* Not impugned. Ash. 
■On-;m-pOt'¥D,* a. Not imputed. Pope. 
tlN-|N-cXR'cifR-XT-ED,* a. Not incarcerated. Ash, 
Cn-|N-cXr'nate,* a. Not ineanmte. PoUok, 
Bn-IN-cEnsed',* (an-jn-sfinsl') c. Not incensed. Cojapcr. 
tfN-lN-clT ED,* a. Not incited. WonisiDortk. 
Ox-in-clos^ed',* (Sn-jn-kltodO a. Not inclosed. Sir W 
Scott. 

tyx-iN-cbR'PQ-RXT-ED,* a. Not incorporated. Attcrbury. 
tfN-ix-cREAs'A-BLE, a. Admitting no increase. Boyle. 
Bn-in-creased',* (an-;n-krSst') a. Not increased. Ash. 
t)Nr|N-cDE'CAT-ED,* fl. Not inculcated. Ash, 
Ox-ix-cCM'BEitBD,* (fin-in-kdm'bprd' a. Not incumbered 
Burke. 

■Rn-IN-dEbt^ED * (Lln-in-d6t'<?d) a. Not Indebted. Blaeh 
tjx-iN-DEML'Nj-FiED,* (un“in-d6m'n^fld) a. Not indeiuni- 
hed. Ash. 

■On-jn-oEnt'ED.* a. Not Indented. Ash. 
15n-In'di-cAt-ED,* a. Not indicated. Aih. 
tJN-jN-DicT'ED,* (ttn-in-dU'ed) a. Not indicted. Ash. 
tjN-iN-DlF'FER-EN-CV»*«* Partiality. Lord Tcnterdcn. 


Cr-Nl-FLO'ROES,* a. (Bot.) Having one flower. Loudon. Un-IN-dIf'fER-EN-CV,*^. Partiality. Lord Tcnterdcn. 

C'n|-form, (yfl'n^-form) a. [uaus and /erma, L.] Unvaried Cn-in-dTf'fer-ENT, a. Not indiflVrent, partial. Hooker. 
in form, manner, or dress , consistent , consonant , equa- tJx-jN dorsed',* (5n-in-dorstO a. Not indoraed. Ash 


in form, manner, or dress , consistent , consonant , equa- | 
hie ; even ; regular. 

tJ^Nj-FORM, n. A dress of the same kind with others ; the 
regimental dress of a soldier. 

C-Xf-roRM'i-xy, n. [un^ormitS^ Fr.] State of being uni- 
form . resemblance to itself, even tenor, conformity to 
one pattern. — Art of wnformitv, {Eng. kutory) an act 
passed in l()Cl-*2, enjoining uniformity m mutters of re- 
ligion, obliging all the clergy to suliscnbe the 39 articles, 
and to use Hie same iurra of worship. It caused upwards 
of 5JOOO ininifeters to quit the church of England. 
C'N|-FORM-Ly, ad. In a uniform manner, without varia- 
tion , In an even tenor , without diversity. 
r>'Nj-FORM-NEss,* n. State of l>emg uniform. Berkeley. 
O'nI-fV,* V. a. To form into one , to make a unit of. Cole- 
ridge. [b.] 

Cr-N(-qiEN'i-TORE, n. State of being the only-begotten 
rr-Nt<^'E-NOi5s,* a. Of one kind or genus. Smart. 
tiN-fQ-NlT'ED,* a. Not ignited , not set on fire. Ash 
t)-X|-LA'Bi-ATE,* a. (Bot.) Having only one lip. Loudon. 
O-ni-lXt'eR-ALj"' a* Relating to one side, having only 
one side. Qu. Rev. 

ff-X|-LlT'ER-AL,* a. Consisting of only one letter. Smart. 
tJN-lL-LC'Mi-NAT-ED,* a. Not illuminated. Ash 
Cx-IL-lO'mined,* (un-|l-lQ'raind) a. Not illumined Ee. Rev. 
Cx-|L-lOs'tra-tive,* a. Not illustrative. J\r. Jf. Mag. 
tj-Ni-i.6c'V-LAB>* “• (Conch) Not divided into chambers, 
as shells. — (Hut.) Not separated into cells, as seed-ves- 
si ls. Brande. 

tJx-j-MXci'jN-A-BLE, a. That cannot be imagined. 
tTN-l-MX^ON-A-BLV, od. To a degree not to be imagined. 
trx-l-MAa'l-XA-TiVE,* a. Not imaginative, ffdson. 
tJN-l-MXo'JNEU, (an-?-mdd'Jmd) a. Not Imagined. 
T'JN-jM-BlT'TERBDt* (un-iBi-^H^t^rd) o. Nol imbittered..daA. 
tJx-iM-BRfiED',* (Qn-ini-brdd') a. Not imbrued. Ash 
Cn-im-bOedS* (Qn-ini-badO a. Not imbued. Smith 
tfJN-lM'l-TA-BLE, a. Inimitable. Burnet. 

■DN-fM'l-TAT-ED,* a. Not imitated. Johnson. 
tyx-IM-MERaED',* (an-»m-mdrsi') a. Not Immersed. Ash 
t^N-jM-MOR^TAL, a. Not immortal , mortal. MUton. 
t)N-iM-MOR'TAL-iEED,* «. Not immortalized. Ash. 
•Ox-im-pAir'a-ble, a. That cannot be impaired. Hakevnlu 
tJx-iM-PAiRED', (dn-im^irdO <*• Not impaired or injured. 
trx-lM-PARTtEi>»* «• Not imparted or shared. Cowper. 
tlN-lM-PXs'sipNED, (dn-jm-pSLah'ynd) o. Not impassioned ; 

calm ; innocent ; quipt. Thomson* ... 

tJx-lM-PEACU'A-BAiE, o,' Nut liable to impeachment ; not 

trx-lM'a»eACHEi>', «. Not impeached, 

Ox-iM-PfiD/EB**** Nut impeded tMT hindered. Clarke. 
On-im-plSred', (Qn-tm-pl^rd')^ Not implore^ 


Cn-jn-dDl^ed',* (Qn-in-dCljd') a. Not mdulgod. Ash 
Dn-in dOs'trj-oDs, a. Not industrious, not diligent. 
Pn-in-E'br|-At-1xg,* a. Not inebriating. Qa. Rev. 
'On-IN-pXt'v-'X^T-ED,* a. Not infatuated. Ash 
Un-IN-fEct'ed, a. Not infected. BumeU 
t)N-IN-FEc'Tipua,* (Cin-in-rek'8hvs)a. Not Infectious. Oood 
t3rx-JN-PEsT'Et>}* Not infested. Eirby. 

'On-|N-plXmed', (iin-in-fl&md') a. Nut inflamed ; not set on 
fire. 

Ox-IN-plXm^ma-ble, o. Not Inflammable ; Incombustible. 
tTN-JN-FLlcT'E®)* “• Not inflicted. Ash 
ttx-lN'FBV-ENcED, (dn-In'flyi-^nst) a. Not influenced. 
Cn-1n-flv-En'ojve,*o. Uninfluential. Coleridge. [R.] 
tJN-lN-FLV-EN'TIAL,* o. Not having influence. Qu. Rev. 
trx-|N-FbBMED^ (un-jn-fdrrod') a. Not informed ; un 
taught. 

Cn-in-form'ING,* a. Not informing or instructing. Hreicae. 
tjN-jN-FRlNpED',* (an-jn-frlnjd') a. Not infringed. Knox. 
t>Jv-jx-GEX'iovs, or tTN-jy^E'yj-oDs, [See Iwoswious.J 
a. Not ingenious j stupid. Burke. [uous. 

Cn-IN-oEn'V-oDs, a. Not ingenuous , illiberal ; dlsfngen.. 
On-in-hXb'i-ta-ble, o. Not Inhabitable ; unfit to be in- 
habited. , ^ t., 

tJN-jN-uXB'i-T-^^LB-TTtss, n. Incapacity of being inhab<- 
ited. 

Ctn-jn-hXb'it-ed, a. Not Inhabited ; having no Inhabitants. 
t)N-|N-HfiR-i-TA-BlL'i-TV,* n. State of not being inherita- 
ble. Coler^ge. [R.] 

tJN-iN.I"Tj-ATE,* (iln-io-Ish'e-at) a. Not Initiated. Qw. R»o 
tJN-iN-I''Tj-AT-ED,* (iki-in-lsh' 9 i&t-Ed) a. Not initiated 
Clarke. 

tSfN-lN'jVRRD, (dn-In'Jurd) a. Not Injured : unhurt. 
tJN-iN-jC'Rj-oOs,* a. Not injurious , harmless. Knox. 
tJ]»-|N-QulR'|NG,* 0 . Making no inquiry. Ahp* Whatdy. 
tDn-IN-quIs'I-tIvx, o. Not inquisitive. 

Cn-in-scrIbed', (unqn-ekTlbd') a. Having no inscription. 
On-jn-^pIred', (ttn-in-splrd') a. Not inspired. 
tlN-|N-8PlR'JT-ED,* a. Not inspirited. Dr. Allen 
t5N-lN-8TXLLED^*’(ttn-4n-stJiwldO «• Not installed. Ash 
tlN-lN'STr-GAT-ED','* a. Not instigated. Ash, 
©n-In'sti-tBt-EB^'*' o* Not InsUtnted. Ash 
t)N-iN-sTicficT'E®) a. Not instructed ; not taught.' 
tTN-iN-sTROcT^jNO,* o. Not instructing. Afitom. 
trN-iN-sTRDc'TfTE, o. Not in^rurtlve. 
tSN-iN-sTROc^TjvE-Ly,* od. Not instructively. Ed. Rn 
t}v-W8V-vlr-i^ix.*a. Not insulated. Smart 
tJN-lN-sOEBit)',* (un-in-shilrdO a. Not insured. ShMft 
«• Notintellectnal. Chod. 
15N-iN-T£i.'Bj-GEitT, a.. Not intelligent , not skilfttL 
Dn-j N*T fit.'Li-G4HT-LT»* " <«*, With. wtnt of latelU^ce 
Alien. J^ble. 

trN-jN-T*L'Li^ , 0 . Not IfttelU^ 

ble; thateannot 'be understood.' 
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ON-m>TlL^l4}-o^»LE-it&8S, ft. State of being unintelUgi- 
ble 

Ofr-^r•‘TtL'I»^^^BLy, ad. In an unintelligible manner, 
a. Not intended. A$h, 

On-IW-TlSK'TlpN-^L, 0. Not intentional j not designed j 
being without design. 

tJN-jN-fjltN'TipN-^-LV,* ad. Without intention. Logan. 
t)K-iw-‘rliR'cA-LAT-¥D,* a. Not intercnlated. Aak, 
CN-In-TBR-cfiPT'^iD,* a. Not intercepted. Aah. 
t5N-lN-T¥R-DlcT']pD,* 0. Not interdicted. Ask. 
[pN-lN'T^:B-¥88ED, (-In'ter-?st) a. UnintereHted. JDiyden. 
UN-lN'T^B-fisT-BD, o* Not interested j having no inter- 
est; disinterested. [est. 

ON-lN'TJpR-fisT-iNe, e. Not interesting ; exciting no inter- 
tfN-lN-TtfR-Mls'BipN,* fi. Absence of intermission. Smart, 
©N-lN-T^B-MlT'TipD, o. Not intermitted , continued. 
CN-lN-T:pR-MlT'TJ5i>-Ly,*ad. Without intermission. Canqh- 
bOL 

tiN-lM-T^R-MlT'Tmo, a. Not intermitting ; continuing. 
On-In-TER-mIxed^ (hn-In-ter-mlkat') a. Not intermixed. 
Cn-jn-TER'PQ-lXt-BD, a. Not interpolated. Purson. 
CN-INrTSR'PRBT-BD,* o. Not interpreted. Seeker. 
©N-iN-TtiRRED',* (fin-jn-tilrd') a. Not Interred. Leighton, 
tJN-lN-TBR-Rl)PT'?D, a. Not broken , not interrupted. 
t3w-lN-T]pR-R0PT':pD-LVi ad. Without interruption. Pear- 
son. 

©N-»f'TI-MXT-?D,* a. Not intimated. Ask. 
On-IW-tIm'I-dXt-ed,* a. Not inUraidated. WraxaU. 
Cn-in-trAnched^ (ttn-in trenchtO a- Not intrenched. 
tpN-lN'TEJ-CiT-¥D, a. Not perplexed. Hammond. 
UN-Iif-TRQ-DCcED', (dn-In-trMastO a. Not introduced. 
Un-jn-Ored^, (ttn-in-yilrd') a. Not inured ; unaccustomed. 
Dn-IN-vXd^BD,'*' a. Not invaded or assailed. Reside. 
■6 n- 1 N-v£nt'bd, a. Not invented , undiscovered. 
tJN-jji-VfiN'TjVE,* a. Not inventive. Blair. 

a. Not inverted. Young. 
tJN-iN-VftST'BD,* a. Not invested. Ed Rev. 
15lf-jN-Vfi3'Tj-G^-Bl.E, a. Not to be searciied out. Ray. 
t)N-IN-v£s'T|-GiT-5D,*a. Not investigated. Ash. 
trw jrr-viT'ED, a. Not invited ; not asked. 
tTN-IN-VlT'lNQ,* a. Not Inviting , not persuading. Boyle. 
tJN-|N-v6KED'.* ^Sn-jn-v6kt') a. Not Invoked. Wordsworth. 
C'Ni-d^* n. [L.J A genus of i^arl-shells. Hamilton. 
/jON'iQNj^'flnVyn) [yfl'nyyn, S. R. F. K. Sm. Scott; yd'- 
n^-&n, W. P. X Ja.] n. [it/tui, L.] The act of joining two 
or more so os to moke them one ; act of uniting , state of 
being united ; concord , conjunction : — several united 
into one ; a confederacy. [A pearl. .SAuAu] 

UOn'ION-Ist,* (yQn'yun-Xst) m. One who advocates or pro- 
motes union. Ch, Ob. 

t)-IflP'k-XOU8« O'd-nlp'a-^^s) a. [«wt« and pans, L.] 
Bringing forth one at a birth. Browm. 

X)'Hi-PED,* a. Having only one foot. Kirby. 
t}-N|-p£R'89N-.^L,’*' a. Having but one person. Coleridge. 
O-nj-pBr'sqn-al-Ist,* n. One who believes there is but 
one person in the Deity. Faber. 

B~NtQUE\ (Vh-nek') a. [Fr.] Sole ; being without an 
eq^ual ; without another of the same kind known to exist. 
t?-!fiQUE'Ly,* (yd-nSk^l^) ad. In a unique manner. Fo. 
Qu. Rev. 

t)-lf|-RX^D(-XT-BD,* a. Having but one ray. Smart. 
ON-Ml-Rl'D|-iT-¥D,* a. Not irradiated. Symmons. 
|j0'if|-8dlf, [yfl'n^-sttn, 8. W. P. J. F. K. Wb. : yfl'n^-zSn, 
Jd, Sm.] %, A consonance of two sounds equal in gravity 
or acuteness : an unvaried note ; a sound exactly the 
same as another ; a string that has the same sound with 
anrrther ; an exact agreement ; accordance ; harmony ; 
melody ; concord. 

1.0'lf )-solf , a. [tome and soitas, L.] Sounding alone } uniso- 
nant; unisonous. Milton. 

t)-Ifl8^9-KXncE,* n. Accordance of sounds. Smart, 
O-lfls'Q-lfXlfT,* a. Being in unison. Smart 
D-Hl8'^ico0a, a. Being in unison ; having the same sound , 
unison. Werton. 

(3^'nit) n. [aiittSt imitau, L.] One : the least num- 
ber, or the root of numbera:— a gold coin of King 
James L 

U-nIt'a-ble, 0. Cmiable of being united. Phillips. 
y-N^TA'R^AVf One who, in distinction A-om Trinitari- 
anoj holds that God exists in one person only ; one who 
allows divinity to God the Father only ; an anti-trinitari- 
an. 

O-B )-Tl'R)-^,«' a. Belating to Unitarianlsm or Unitarians. 
Priudty, 

U-K|-Tl'R|-4ir-lg]l,* n. The principles of Unitarians. 


U-Bf-TUBf-^ic-lZE,* V. 0 . n. To conform to Unitarianlsm. 
Ec, Rev, 

^•ElTZ% (ya-nItO ti. a, [aaites, L.] [i. uiriTao f pw. vnxr- 
iiro, uirrrxr.] To join two or more into one ; to nring or 
ISurm into a union; to bring together; to combine; to 
omtne ct ; to make to agree, or to adhere j to Join. 

9^EfTB% 9 n. To join in an act ; to ooncar ; to act In con- 
ewt; to eoalaoee; to be cemented ; to grow into one. 


y-NiT'fB-LYi ad. With union ; so as to Join. Dryden 
y-NlT'BR, fi. He or that which unitea 
O-nY'^tiqn, (yy-nish'vn) n. [Mwhm, FrJ The act or power 
of uniting; conjunction; coalition, wigeman. [R.] 
JD'n|-t1ve, o. Having the power of uniting. Morris, 
U'NJ-Ty, (yfl'ii^-t^s) n. [unitas, L.] The state of being one , 
oneness : — concord ; agreement ; uniformity : — the qiiaf- 
ity of any work of art, (as a drama,) by which all the p.iru 
are subordinate to one general design or effect — The 
three unsttss, in the drama, are those of time, place, and 
action. 

C'n|-vXlve,* o. Having one shell or valve. 

0'N}-vXlve,* n, A shell having only one valve. Kirby, 
O'Nf-vXLVED,* (-n^^vd) a. Having only one valve. Crabb. 
U-Nj-vXL'w-tAR,* a. Having but one valve. P. Cye. 
U-ni-vISr's^l, a. [umversalis^ L.J Total; whole : all , com- 
prising all; general. — Umverstd jowUn contrivance fur 
communicating motion obliquely. Hotme, 

U-N|-vfiB'8AL, n.; pL UNI verbals. {Logic) A general 
proposition including a general class of particulars. [fUni- 
verse , the whole. Raleigh.] 

U-n;-v£r'8^l- 19M,* n. The principles of Unlversalisli* j 
the belief that all mankind will be saved. Smart. 
U-N|-v£r's^l-Ist, n. One who affects to understand all 
particulars. Bentley. One who bolds the doctrine that all 
men will be saved. — It is sometimes applied to Arminians, 
from their bolding to the universality of the operations 
of grace. Brande. 

U-nj-vbr-sXl'I-ty, n. [universalitas^ school L.^ State of 
being universal ; not particularity ; extension to the 
whole. South. 

U-N|-vfiR'8^L-i2E,* V. o. To render universal. Coleridge. 
U-N|-v£R'siL-LY, ad. Throughout the whole , without 
exception. 

tp-Nj-v£R's^L-Nfiss, n. Universality. More. 
u'N|-v£bse, n. [untvers, Fr. ; unwereum. L.] The whole 
creation, including the solar system and all the starry re- 
gions beyond; the general system of things; the world. 
U-Nl-v£R'Si-TV, n. [untversitasf L.] [t-Any community or 
corporation. Anderson. Tlie whole ; the universe. More.] 
A seminary or place of learning, where all the arts and 
sciences are taught and studied. — Sometimes improperly 
applied to a seminary or college of a much more limited 
character. 

U-Nlv'p-cAL, a. [ujuoactM, h.] Having only one meaning 
or signification ; — opposed to eyuwocalt — certain, regu- 
lar; pursuing one tenor. Watts. — (Afus.) Noting a con- 
cord. 

U-Nlv'p-c^L,* n. (Anstotehan logic) A wt>rd having only 
one signification or meaning: — a synonyme. Brande. 
t)-Mlv'Q-CAL-LV» ad. In one term ; in one sense , in one 
tenor. Hale. 

V-nIv-P-ca'tiqNj n, [anus and nocotus, L.] Agreement of 
name and meaning. Whiston. 

Un-jar'r}NG,* a. Notjamng, concordant Colendge. 
Un-iXun'diced,* (Sn-JAn'dist) a. Not jaundiced. Cowper 
Un-j£al'ov8, a. Nut jealous , not suspicious. 
fON-JOlN', V. a. To separate ; to disioio. Chaucer. 
Un-joIned',* (un-jdind') a. Not joined ; disjoined. Scott 
Un-joInt', r. a. To separate ; to disjoint. Fuller. 
Un-joInt'eI), a. Not jointed; separated. 

Un-j6lt'bd,* a. Not jolted. Aah. 

Un-jo^'fOl, a. Notjoyihl; sad. Taller. 

UN-Jd^^oys. a. Not joyous; not cheerful. Milton. 
Un-jDdped', (&n-jfidjdO 0 . Nut judged or decided. 
Un-jC8T\ a. [mjvste, Fr. , injusiuMy L.] Not just, iniqui- 
tous , contrary to equity or justice. 

Un-jCs^ti-fI-a-ble, a. That cannot be justified ; wrong. 
UN-j08^T}-F!-4^-BLE-Nfi88, n. duality of not being justifi- 
able. 

Un-jCs'ti-fI-a-bly, ad. In a manner not to be defended. 
Un-jDs'tj-fIed, (fin-jfis't^-fld) a. Not justified. 
tnN->jD8T'LYt ad. in a manner contrary to rtsht or justice. 
fUN'XED , ) a. [a corruption of uncouth.] Unusual , odd ; 
fUN'KjD, J lonely : solitaiy strange. Brecketf. 
tUN-K£MMED^ (&D-kdmd') I 0 . [taciURpeiM, L.1 Uncombed. 
fON-K£MPT^, (iin-kSmtO ) May. unpolished. Spenaer 

UN-KfiN'NBL, V. a. fi. UNXxirzfKixBD ; pp. virnsnnztt.iHOy 

UNKBiTifBLLEo.l To drlvo ffom a kennel, hole, or retreat. 

t UN-K£NT', a. Unknown. Spenaer. 

)n-k£pt', a. Not kept ; not retained ; unobserved. 
UN-K£B'cH;EF£D,*<tin-kdr^chift) a. Having no kerchief. 
Cowper, 

tUN'KfiTH,* a. Uncouth. HoUinshed. 

Un-kIlled',* (ttn-klldO a. Not killed; not slain. Smitk, 
Un-kInd', a. Not kind ; unfViendly ; not benevolent. 
Un-kIn'dleDj* (iiii-klfn^dld) a. Not kindled. Young. 
Un-kInd'L}-ne 6S, n. Cluali^ of being unkindly ; unfavMr 
ableness. HakewiU. 

Un-kInd'lY) o. Not kindly ; void of klndnesa ; nnnatura] 
Vn-kJnd'ly, ad. Without kindnets; without affection. 
Un-kInd'ne88 , n. Want of kiadneaa ; malewdanoe ; auu 
lignity ; iU-wIu. 

Un-xIng', V. a. To deprive of royalty. Skak, 
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pN-RlN^'LlKB, «. Unkingly. Shak, 

VM’KlNG^LVf «• Unbecoming a king ; base : ignoble. 
UN-Kias',* V. a. To deprlre of a kiss. SAak. 
ttf-KlssED't (Hn-klat') A Not kissed. SAak, 

Un'Kle, (&ng'kl) a. SAak. SeeUacLE. 
t)N-KN£LLED',*'' fan<neid') a. Not noticed by a knell. Bvron. 
jOif-KNi&uT'LYt (un-nit'l?) a. Unbecoming a knight. 
UN-KNiT', (ttn-nItO V. a. [u ckekitj uacNiTTSD , pp. vit- 
KNiTTiNOi uaxaiT, uiraaiTTEo.] To unweave ; to sepa- 
rate ; to open. 

tJN-KNlT', (an-nlt') a. Not united ; not knit. 
tiN-KNfiT'TED, (-nSi't^d) 0 . Freed from knots ; untwisted. 
tiN-KN6T'Ty, (Sn-nSt't^) a. Having no knots. Sandys. 
Cjn-knSw', (iXD-nOO V. a. To cease to know. SmtiA. 
tJN-KNdw'A-BLK, (un-n6'a-bl) 0 . That cannot be known. 
uN-K«6w'|ifO, (Qn-nS'ing) a. Ignorant; not knowing. 
tJN-KNOW'jNCKLy, (ttn-nfl'ing-l?) ad Ignorantly. 
tJN-KN5wN', (iln-nSn') <*• Not known ; uncalculated. 
tiN-LA'BpRED, (hn-la'b^rd) a. Not labored , not cultivated 
by labor : — spontaneous , voluntary. 

Un-l^-b5'R|-oOs, a. Not laborious ; not difficult. 
VN-LACE', 0 . a. [*. uaLACEu; pp, unlacino, unlaced.] To 
loose from laces \ to loosen, as a woman’s dress ; to divest 
of ornaments. 

Un-lAck'^yed,* (&n-Hk^|d)a. Not attended by a lackey 
or servant. Cotoper. 

Un-lade', V, a. [l unladed; pp. unladino, unladen or 
unladed.]_To empty or remove from a vessel : to unload. 
Un-la^DV-lIke,* a. Not becoming a lady. £. Fiirrar. 
Un-lAid', a. Not laid; not (daced ; not pacified. 
t:N-LA-M£NT^ED, a. Not lamented ; not deplored. 
tlN-LARD'El>» a* Not larded; not intermixed. 

Un-lAsh'^ e. 0. [l unlasmed ; pp. unlashino, unlashbd.] 
(JWiut.) To loose what has been tied. Aah. 

Un-lAtch', V. a. To open by lifting the latch. 
tlN-L,Ain'ERED,* ^n-ULth'erd) a. Not lathered. Ash* 
Un-launcued',* ^n-hLncht') a. Not launched. Ash. 
tJN-L au'bELLED,* (fin-lSr'r^ld) a. Net crowned with laurel. 
Byron. See Laurel. 

tTN-LAv^fSH, o. Not lavish ; not wastefriL Thomson. 
tJN-LAv'jsHED, (fin-lav'ishi) a. Not lavished , not wasted. 
IUn-lAw^,* V. o. To annul, as a law. Milton. 
tJN-LAw'rfiL, a. Contrary to law ; not lawful ; lllegaL 
tJN-LAw'FOL-Ly, acL In an unlawful manner; illegally. 
tJN-LAw^FCl/-N£ss, n. State of being unlawful. 

CN-LAY',* t.a, [u UNLAID ;pp.UNLAriNO, UNLAID.] (JWiut.) 

To untwist the strands, as of a cable. Anson* 
tlN-LfiAD^j^D,* a. Not leaded, not furnished with leads. 
Ash. 

Un-lKarn^ (fin4drn') «. a. [i. unleakne]^ unlearnt ; pp. 

UNLEARNING, UNLEARNED, UNLEARNT.] To forgCt, Ot UlS- 

use, after having learned. 

tfN-LkARN'A-BLE,* o. That cannot be learned. Ed. Rev. 
tlN-LkARN't?D> o* Not learned ; uneducated ; illiterate; ig- 
norant , not informed , not instructed. 
UN-LfeARN'^B-LV, od. Ignorantly. 

UN-L£ARN'E1>-Nfiss, n. Want of learning. Sylvester. 
Un-leaseb',* (dn-iest') a. Not leased. Ash, 
tlN-LkAV'ENED, (-Idv'vnd) a* Not leavened or fermented. 
CN-LficT'VBED, (dn-lfikt'yurd) a. Not lectured. 
tJN-Lfio'A-ciED,* (-I5g'g-S|d)a. Having no legacy. Qu.Rev. 
'Dn-l£i'svred,* (un-is'Ehvrd) a. Not having leisure. Smart. 
tUN-L£r$VR£i>-Nfiss, (iin-ld'zh\ 4 rd-n£s) n. Want of lei- 
sure. Bo^ 

tlN-LfiNT',* 0 . Not lent. WUkams. 

UN-Lfias', eonj. Except ; if not ; supposing that not. 
tTN-Bfiss'ENED,* (un-lds'snd) a. Not diminished. Butler. 
tJN-Lfcs’soNED, (nn-ies'snd) a. Not taught. Skak. 
tjN-LfiT'T£RED,(-t 9 rd) o. Unlearned ; untaught ; Illiterate. 
tlN*LfiT'T£REX>-M£8S, TL Unlearnedness. Waterhouse, 
UN-Lftv'ifL,* 0 . Not level ; uneven. Steevens. 
tiN-L&v'ELLED, (iin4dv'9ld) a. Not levelled or laid even. 
tlN-LJ£v^|ED,* ffin-lSv'id) a. Not levied. Ash. [ton. 

t5N-L}-BlD'i-NOUB, o. Not lustful ; pure from carnality. Jtfii- 
Un-lI'c^nsei^ (fin-ll's^nst) a. Not licensed or authorized. 
U N-LlcK£ d', (un-likt') a. Not licked ; not formed , shapeless. 
tfN-LlFT'^D,* a. Not lifted ; not raised. Byron. 
Un-lIght^iPD, (dn-Ut'^d) a* Not lighted ; not set on fire. 
Un-lIght^ 8PMB, (dn-Ut'spra) a. Dark ; gloomy. Milton. 
Un-lIkb^ o. Not like ; having no likeness ; dissimilar. 
Un-lIxe'L|-hood, (dn-llkai-bOd) n. Improbability. Souih, 
UfN-LlKB'Li-MftaH, n. State of being unlikely ; improbability. 
Dn-lIke^lv, a. Not likely ; improbable , not such as can 
be reasonaMy expected : — not promising any particular 
event ; unjutimising. Sieifr. 

Un-lIke'lx, ad. Improbably. Pope* 

Un-lIke^itESS, n. Dissimilitude ; wont of likeness. 
Un-lIM^BEB, a* Not limber ; stifiT ; unyielding. Wbtton. 

Admitting no bounds or limits; illim- 
itable. Loeke. 

Uif-LlM^IT-ED. a Not limited ; indefinite ; having no 
bounds or limits ; undefined ; nnconfined ; not re- 
strained. 

Un-lIm ^IT-ED-LT, (mL Boundlessly ; without bounds. 


Uif-LlM^IT-ETvidiss, n. State of being unlimited. 
Dn-l1n'e-al, a* Not lineal : not coming in order. 

On-line (dn4IadO a* Not lined; not covered inside. 
I Spenser, 

On-lTnr', (dn4lngkO ». «• To untwist ; to open. Skak* 
On-lI'^que-fIed, (-llk'w9-f Id) a. Unmelted ; undissolved. 
Cn-lI"qu|-dAT-ed,* (tln41k'w9-d&t-9d) o. Not liquidated. 
S. Smith. 

t)N-Ll"QUQRED, (iin41k'kvrd) a. Not wet or moistened. 
On-lIs'ten-Ing, (Qn-lls'sn-Ing) a. Deaf; not bearing. 
On-lIt'er-^-rV,* a. Not literary; illiterate. JPb. Qa. Rev* 
tN-LlVE'Lj-N&ss. n. Dulness. Milton. 

©N-LlVE'Ly, 0 . Not lively; wanting life ; dull. 

On-lSad', (an4iki') v. a, [l unloaded ; pp. unloading, un- 
loaded.] To remove a load from ; to disburden ; to un- 
lade ; to exonerate. 

0n-l5'cAt-ed,* o. Not located; not placed. Smart. 

DN-L6CK', V.a. ft. UNLOCRID ,vp. UNLOOEINO, UNLOCEED.] 

To unfasten what is shut with a lock ; to open. 
'CN-L6cKED',($in-4fiktO a. Not locked ; not fastened with a 
lock. 

DN-L5i><jiE','*' V. a* To deprive of a lodging ; to dislodge. 
Cumberland, 

t5N-L6D(jiEB',* (fin46jd0 Not lodged. Carew. 
Dn-lookeb'-pob, (-Ifikt'-) 0 . Unexpected ; not foreseen. 
t)N-L55pEB',* (iin-lbpt') a. Not fastened by a loop. Oay. 
t)N-Ldd8E', V. a, [u unloosed ;pp. unloosing, unloosed.] 
To unbind; to release; to loosen; to loose. Shak. 
per I^ose and unloose are of the same meaning ; or un 
is merely intensive. 

t5N-L668E', V. n. To fall in pieces ; to lose all union. Collier 
■ON-Ldd'SEN,* (-sn)t>. a. To loosen ; to unloose. Knox. [R.] 
Dn-l6rb'lv,* o* Not lordly ; not arbitrary. Mdton. 
tJN-L6i^'^-BL£, a. That cannot be lost. Boyle* 
tJN-L6sT',* 0 . Not lost. Young. 

trN-L6vE',* V. a. To destroy the love of. Spectator, [R.] 

I tJN-L6vEB', (fin-lfivd') a. Not loved. Sidney. 
UN-LdvE^Lj-Nfiss, 7L Unamiableness. 

UN-LdvE^Ly, a. Not lovely ; unamiable. 

Un-l^v'jng, o. Not loving ; not fond. Shak. 
Un-lO'bri-cAt-EB,'* a. Not lubricated. Blacktoood, 
tJN-LDcK'i-L¥, od. Unfortunately; by ill luck. 
tlN-LDcK'j-Nfiss, n. State of being unlucky. 
tJN-LCcK'y, a. Not lucky ; unfortunate ; unsuccessful ; un- 
happy ill-omened ; inauspicious. — In colloquiai use, 
mischievously waggish. King. 

Un-lCs'trovs, a. Not lustrous ; wanting lustre. Shak. 
tTN-LdTE^ V. a. To separate from cement or lute. Boyle. 
UN-LV3|l-fj'Rl-oOs,* 0 . Not luxurious. JtfiueEni. 
Dn-mAb'bkneb,* (-mid'diid) a. Not maddened. Coleridge* 
Un-mAbe', o. Not made; not formed, not created; de- 
prived of form or qualities. 

Un-made',* i. from Unmake. See Unmaee. 
Un-mAg'ni-fieb,* (Sn-mftg'n^-f Id) o. Not magnified. Ask, 
Un-maib'en-ly, (iin-ma'dn-l?) o. Unbecoming a maiden. 
Un-mAileb',* (un-rnaldO o. Not mailed. Ash. 
Dn-mAimeb', (un-mamdO a* Not maimed. 
Un-main-tAin'a-ble,* o. Not maintainable. Wile* 
UN-MA-jfi8'T|c,* 0 . Not majestic. Ash. 

Un-mAk^^-ble, o. Not possible to be made. Orem. 
UN-MAKE'. V. a. [l. unmade , pp. UNMAEINO, UNMADE.] To 
destroy the form and essential qualities of ; to ruin. 
t5N-MA-Ll"cio ys,'* (iin-msi-llsh'vs) <*• Not malicious. Cowley* 
Un-mAl'LE-^*-BLE, o. Not malleable. Fanahawe. 

DN-UAn', V. a. [^L UNMANNED j pp. UNMANNING, UN- 
lf ANNED.l To deprive of the qualities of a man ; to 
emasculate: — to deject; to dishearten : — to deprive of 
men; to disgarnson. 

Un-mAn'^^-cleb,* (an-mftn Vkid) a. Not manacled. PitL 
Dn-»iAn'^(^e- 4 -ble, o. Not manageable ; not easily gov- 
erned ; not easily wielded. 

trN-siAN'^9E-^-BLE-N&88,* n. duality of being unman- 
ageable. Aah. 

Un-mAn'aoeb, (lin-mkn^^d) a. Not managed. 
Un-mAn'pul,* a. Not becommg a man ; unmanly. JIf re. 
tJfr-MAw'FOL-Ly,* In a manner unworthy of a man. 
Milton. 

Uw-mAn'lTke, 0 . Unmanly. Sidney. 

Un-mAn'lj-ness,* b. Want of manliness. Aah. 
Uw-mlAn'lv, a. Not manly; unsuitable to a man; dis- 
honorable, weak; efifeminate. 

Dn-mAnneb', (fin-mfilnd') a. Not manned ; not furnished 
with men. [Not tamed: — a term of falconry. Shak.] 
UN'MAn'N£rbb, (^-m&n'n^rd) a. Rude, brutal ; uncivil. 
■ON-MAN'NER-Li-Nfiss, 7L Breach of civility , ill behavior. 
Un-mAn'k^r-ly, a. Not mannerly ; wanting goc-d man- 
ners ; impolite ; ill bred ; not civil; not complaisant. 
Un-mAn'N^b ly, ad. With ill manners , uncivilly. 
Un-mAn'tlEj^ V. a. To divest of a mantle or cloak ; to 
dismantle. Cotoper. 

tJN-MA-NfjREB' (ttn-mj-nfird') a. Not manured. Spenser. 
Un-marked^ (an-mkrktO o. Not marked; not observed. 
Cn-MXr'k^t-A'BLE,* a. Not marketable. Fo. Qu. Rev. 
Un-mARREB^ (Sn-mtlrd') a* Not marred ; uninjured. 
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0N-KXa'a|AI^S-4-BUi,» a. Not maiTl!i«eable. Stk. 
uN^MAa'JipEJDy^n-in&r'rid^ o. Not married. 

CTN-mX.E'^RY. V. a. To separate f^om the matrlitionShl ton- 
tract t to divorce. MtUou. 

tJN-ttii.E^au4Ll.£0,* (Htnar'shald) a. Not inarsballdd Leieii, 
^N-l(l 8 ^ 0 V-X*^T£, V. a. To einascaliEe. Fuller, 
tfN-MXs'cv-l'tNB;* <*• Not masculine. Smart 
Xjh-mAsk^ V. a. [k uvMA«Kfio ; pp, uitHAiairro, UNMAtaKD.] 
To strip of a mask , to lav open. 
t)N-MU($K', V. n. To ^t on the mask. Skuk, 
trw-MXsKED', (an-maakt') e. Not masked , open to View. 
Cn-MXsk'er,* a. One who unmaaks. MUion. 
tJw-MX8'T?R-x-BLE, o. Unconquerable. Brotons. 
tTN-MXs'T^&ED, (On-mkaa^rd) a. Not mastered ; not sub- 
dued. 

tJN-MXs'Ti-CA-»t.B** a. Not to be masticated. Jour. SeL 
Cat-mXtch'a-bLJB, a. Unparalleled ; unequalled. 
Un-mXtched', (fin-ro&chtO «. NotmaUhed , matchless. 
On-ma-trIc'v-LAT-¥D,* tt. Not matriculated. Mdton. 
On-mean'ing, o. Wantinff meaning ; having no meanlns. 
U'J-MgAN'lNG-Nftss,* n. Want of meaning. Dr. CampboU. 
UN-M£ANT^ a. Not meant; not Intended. 
tUN-M£AS'VR-A>BLB, (fin-iii«xb'^-»4>U 0 . Immeasurable. 
SMak. 

tUN-M£AS'yR.A-Bl.Y, (&B-mSch'yr-a-til$) ad. Immeasura- 
bly. JloweU. 

UN-MfiAf 'VBBB, (&n-mSchV<l) b. Not meamired ; im- 
mense. 

(In-mSk'an-Izd) a. Not formed by 

mechanism. PaUy. 

UN-MfiD'DLEi>-wlra, (lln-mM'dld-wTtJi) a. Not touched. 
UN-Mfio'DLpfa, a. Not meddling , not interfering. 
fUN-MgD'DLiNa-Trfiaa. a. Absence of meddling. HalL 
Un-m£d'|-tXT-BD, a. Not meditated : not desired. 
tiN-MEfiK',* 0 . Wanting meekness. JE. Erotng. 

UN-atgfiT', a. Not dt; not proper, not Worthy. 
tJN-MEET'LV, ad. Not properly ; not suitably. Sptnaer, 
Un-mEei'n^ss, n. Unfitness : unsiiltableness. Mdton, 
trN-MfijL'ip-RAT-?©,* (fin-md'yv-riit-pd) a. Not meliorated. 
J9sh. 

fiN-Mfit.'LdWBD, (iin-mSl't9d) a. Not mellowed. 
Un-mc-lo'di-oOs, a. Harsh ; grating ; not melodious ; Im- 
meludioiis. Thomson. 

UN-ME-Ld'Dj-oOs-Ly,* ad. Not melodiously. Dt. Allen. 
ON-MfiLT'?D, a. Not melted , undissolved. 

ON-MfiN'w^LCED,* (dn-m^n'gst) a. Not threatened. Words- 
worth. 

a. Not menacing. Dr. Alien. 

t5N-M£N'Ti9Br-A-BLE,*o. That may not be mentioned. Ec. 
Rev. 

tfrr-MfiN'TiOJTED, (ftn-mSn'sh^nd) a. Not mentioned or told. 
Ujr-MfiR'CB-Jf^-Ry,* Not mercenary. Atterbury. 
Ur-mBr'chant-^-ble, o. Unsalable ; not vendible. 
Un-bi£r'ci-fOL, a. Not merciful ; cruel ; severe ; inclem- 
ent. 

■ON-MSR'ci-FlJii-LT, ttd. Without mercy or tenderness. 
t^N-MBR'ci-rOLr-Nfiss, n. Crhelty ; want of tenderness. 
tt!rN-M£R'rT-A-BLE, 0 . Having no desert. Shak. i 

CN-MfiR'|T-BD, a. Not merited ; not deserved. 
tr!f-M£R'iT-Bi>-irfiss» n. 8tate of being undeserved. Boyle. 
Un-KfiRr-|-T6'Ry-ol>8,* a. Not meritorious. Ash. 

U!f-M£T', 0 . Not met; not encountered. B. Jonmn. 
Un-M£T-4L-M5R'PHd8E2>,* (ttn-mdH-iE^I90t) k. Not met- 
amorphosed. Ask. 

0K-M£T--^-PHt9'j-CAL,* a. Not metanbysical. JV*. A. Ree. 
Un-KfiTH'QD-lzEB,* (tlii-iB8th'9d4zd> a. Not methodized. 
Ash, 

trN-Mi»H'Ty,^n-mrt?)s. Notpowefftfl; weak. Todd. 
Uiv-mIld', a. Not mild; fierce. 

Cn-h!i.iKebs 8, «. Want of mildness. Miton. 
Uw-MlL'l-TA-RV,* a. Not military. Jtapier. 

Uw-aiTLKED', (fin-raHkt^) a. Not milked. Pape. 
tfN-MlLLEiy, (iin-mlld') a. Not milled, as a coin 
tfN-MlED'BD, a. Not minded ; net regarded. 

O.v-iiIiffiKFOii, a. Not mindftid ; eareiest; ibrgetfdl; negli- 
gent; inattentive; heedless. , 

Un-MiNP'FOLr-LYy ad. Nei^igently ; carelessly. Scott 
t\-Mlifj>^rOL-N&8^M. Caraestneas ; tareedtefSBess. 
tJN-Mlir^GLE, e. 0 . To separate things mixed. Biicon.Jn.J 
ftyn-Mtv'QLZ-h-BLEf a. Not susqeneive of mizfure. Bayu. 
Un-Mlif'GLED, (8n-mXng^) a. ffittalxed; pure. 
Crw-Mi-mXc'v-t'OtJs,* a. Iw mfracnlomr. Towng. 
tm-Mi'RY, k. Not miry ; not fouled with d1tt« Uteg, 
tSw-MlssEiy, (fin-mist^) «, Not missed. 

CrN-KiR-TiK'x-BLEj^ o. Not tO be mistaken. Cl. Oh. 
CTf-Mp»-TA'KEW,* (lln-mis-ti'Ini) o. Not mtstoken. Smart. 
tTN-MlT'i-OA-BLE, 0 . That cannot be softened. Rkak, 
tiif-MlT'j-GAT-BD, *. Not mitigated ; nobsoftened. 
Cif-ifTxEn', (lin-mTkstO «. Not mixod or mingted. 

Un-S11xt', a. Unmixed. MUtan. 
tTB-M&ANED', (»n-m8ndO a. Not lamentedi Shgk. 
tJ!f-sr6l>'l-F!E©,* C«n-mbd^^f Id) m Nbt ffiodifiOd; JWka 
f)ir-K5D'V*LAT-Bi>,* a. Not modulated, motav* 
fis-uXtW, a. Not moist ; not wet. 


DN-MbtsT'ENED, (an-mW^d) la Ndl tiaSle ¥et. 
UN-Mp-iiksr'^D, a. Not molested ; not diktuirbed 
©N-MbL'Lj-pT-A-BL*:,* a. Not mmlffia'Me. Ailh. 
UN-MbL'Lj-FiED,* (nn-inOI^p-fTfl) tt. Not hudllflefl. Abh. 
Un-mo-mEn'tovs,'*' a. Not momentous. QtmpbilL 
trn-MPN'tVEn, ^n-mfin'id) o. Haring Be money. 
ttrN-MQ-k'6FN?-MS5JB, b. a. To recover ot free fhrtti itoo- 


hopOiy. Mltton. 

©W-MboR', V. a. XL UHtfooRKt) ; w^.trnnotniiWo, unnoORte-.j 
(JSTaut.) To take up one of the two anchors by which n 
ship is moored. Braude. To loose ftoln land by taking up 
the anchors. Pvpv, 

t5\-M6R'AL-iEED, (dn-mbr'kl-lzd) a. Not moralized. 
tiN-MbRT'o^i,pED, (hh>-m9T'g?»jd) o. Not mortgaged, 
'ON-MbR'I'i-FfED, (Qn-mbr't^-fld) a. Not mortified. 
tTN-MbYH'^R-Ly,* a. Not motherly. SmaH. [MiHon. 
Uiv-MbuLD', (an-m8ld0 v. a. To change as to the form. 
Un-moo L^D¥R-Iit»,* a. Not mouldering. Bryant 
Uw-MbCNT'BD/a. Not mounted. Southey. 

Un mourned', (uu-m5rnd') a. Not mourned or lamented. 
tUN-Mbv'a^-BEE, 0. Immovable. Locke. 
tUN-Mbv'^-BLj, ad. Immovably. JBKfa. 

UN-MdyED', (on-mdvd') a. Not moved ; not changed ; not 
affected ; unaltered by passion ; calm ; quiftt. 
Utf-M6v'RD-LY,* ad. UuieUy ; wHliout emotioh. Lodu. 
UN-Mbv'iNO, a. Having no motion ; unaffhettng. 
tJN-MdWED',* or t)k-MOWN',» «. Not mowed OT mown 
Ash. 

Un-mOf'FLE, V. a. To remove a muffle from. MiUon. 
Un-mOlled',* (iln-msid') a. Not maUed. Ash. 
t)N-MtiR'MVEEB, (dn-mdr'mvrd) a. Not mutmtired at. 
UN-MtlR'MVE^IWB)* k. Not murpiufing. R. Psllok. 
UN-Mtl'91-CAL, a. Not musical ; not harmenions. 
Un-mu' 9 J-cal-lt,* ad. Not muSieaHy. Ash. 
Un-mCJ'ti-laF-bd,* a. Not mntilateu. Lmdoh. 
t)N-MDZ'2iiB, e. <L [i uwitutSLEo ; pp. uBMdztutNo, un- 
muzzled.] To loose from a nmMle. 

UB-MCz'zlBd,* (ftn-mfiz'zld) a. Not muazled. Buita. 
Un-mys-tJe'rj-o^,* a. Not mysteneiiS. Young. 
Un-nail',* t. a. To deprive of nails ; to draw nails from. 
Evelyn. 

Un-nAmed', (fin-nSmd') a. Not named ; not mentioned. 
Un-nA^TIPN-^^L,* (dn-n&sh'qn-gl) a. Not natienal. JV. Brit- 
on. 

Un-na'tivb, a. Not native ; foreign. Thomson. 
UN-NAT'v-RAJbj (un-nat'yy-r^l) a. Not natural ; contrary to 
nature ; contrary to the common instincts j acting with- 
out the affoctiens imjdanted by nature : forced ; affect- 
ed , artificial. 

Un-nXt'v-ral-Tze, e. a. To make unnaturaL Hides. 
Un-nXt'V-ral-lv, ad. Not naturally; in opposition to 
nature. 

Un-nAt'v-eal-n£ 8 s, n. Contrariety to naXure. Sidney 
UN-NAy'1-GA-Bl.E, a. Innavigable. Cowley. 
Un-nXv'|-gat-?d, a. Not navigated ; not sailed over. 

I UN-Nfip'BS-ax-RI-LY, ad. Without necessity ; needlessly, 
i UN-Nfi^'Bs-s^-Rl-Nfiss, tu Stme of being unnecessary. 

UN-NEp'is-sx-RYt a. Not necessary ; needless ; useless. 

I UNkHB-ofis'sj-TAF-BD,* 0. Not necessitated. Smart 
Un-n£ed'bd,* a. Not needed. WUaen. 

UN-N£fiD'£OL, a. Not Wanted ; needless. Milton. 
UN-lfBiGil'BpBBD,*(3n-ua'b^rd) s. Not neighborly or near 
CSoiopcr. 

Un-neigh'bpr-LY, (hn-na'bor-l?) a. Not neighborly ; not 
kind , not suitable to the duties of a neighbor. 
UN-NEiGft'BpB-LY, (ftn-ni'bpr-te) ad. In a manner not 
suitable to a neighbor ; with Mraaevolence. Shak. 
tUN-N£R'TATE, «« Enervate; weak. Broome. 
tnt-RlhKTB'f V. a. [k uNNaavED ; pp. unnervino, un- 
nerved.] To deprive of force ; to enfeeble. Adthson. 
Un-n£rved', (fin-n«rvd^) a. Weak ; fbeble. Shak. 
UN-nfia'TLB,* (&n-nes'sl) v. a. To dislodge , to eject. Baron, 
fUft-Nf th', \ ad. Scarcely ; hardly : — not without dilll 

fUif*N£T«B8', ) cully. Spenser. 

UN-lrtG^G^B»-Ly/ a. Not niiigardly ; libera). Tueker. 
fUir-irb'BLB, m Not noMe ; ignoble. Skak. 
tUN-Nb'BLy, ad. Ignobly. Beawn. d- Ft 
Uir-nfrkl'p2«lF-'BB,*au Not nominated. Ash 
Un^bUt^BbC a. Iflot noted ; not observed ; not heeded. 

Un Nb'Tlcisik, (ftB-nd't|St) a. Not noticed ; not observed. 

(ttn-n6'lp-fld) a. Not notified. Ask. 
Uir->notlft'fSBeBi>/'' (dfl-nSr^rsht) a. Not nourished. BanieL 
Un-NUtf^BBitBB, (-^id) Ik Not numbered , innumeruble. 
Uir-ifU»l^ps»D» (&n-nllrt'yvrd) a. Not nurtured. 
Un-nv-trI"tiovs,* a. Not nutritioue. Ed, Rev. 
Un-P-beyed'. (ttn-o-bad^) d. Not obeyed. MtUen. 
UN-pB-JficiP'yD, a. Not oldected ; not opposed. 
UN-pld^jfto'Tlpif^A-BLE, («n-9b-J«k'4i^-p-bl) «. That 
eartnet be objected against. 

Un-p-bl1ged',* ( 8n-9-bllJd') a. Not obliged. Adi. 
tTie-pB-LT^gFH^Av^BB,* A Not obliteiated. Orant 
Ul^pB-NUB'iOtid; (fin^b nblr'ahve) a. Not obnoxtoiiui f sbt 
liable ; not exposed to any hurt. 

Un-pB^e^feiv, (dmoh-ampd^yiL Not oimeuinfd. 
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*• Not ob«equ 4 ou 8 . Smith. 

t?N-pB- 8 fi'QU|-o 0 fl-irft 88 . ft. Want of olMe<iuiou 8 ne 88 . 
OM- 9 B- 9 JtRV^ 4 L>BLXy 0 . Not oboervablo , nottobeobaenred; 
not discoverable. 

tiN<<>B‘§)tAV'AHOX, n. Inattention j regardlenneaa 
tJN-pB-^^iiiRV'ANT, a. Not obeervant j inattentive. 

(-aiirvdQ «• Not observed ; not heeded, 
ad. Without being observed. Patrick. 
CiN-<pB> 9 SRV')NO, a. Not observing ; inattentive. 
On-pb-stbCct^XD, a. Not cdMtructed , not hindered. 
tJN-<;>B>STBOoT^)VS, o. Not raising any obstacle. 
tiN-pB-TilN'^-BLE,* a. Not to be obtained. PraU. 
tJN- 9 B-TAiN£D\ r-tandO a. Not obtained ; not acquired. 
On-qb-trOd'BD,* a. Not obtruded. .Ash. 
tlN-pB-TROo'iNO-,* a. Not obtruding ; modest. Reed. 
tjpf-QB-TR(J'sjVB, a. Not obtrusive ; not forward j modest. 
tJN-QB-TRO'SfVE-LY,* ad. In an unobtrusive manner. 
Knowles. 

tJti-QB-TRt'spr^-'StaBf* n. duality of being unobtrusive. 
Month. Ren 

tjN- 6 B'V|-‘ 'C^. 0. Not obvious ; not readily occurring. | 
Ow-pc-c A.'§IQNED,* (-zhynd ) a. Not occasioned. Ifarbvsion. 
tiN-dc'cv-PlED} Cun>&k'y-pld) a. Not occupied. 
t}N-pF-F$NI>'Bl>) a. Not offended. Johnsoiu 
t)N-pF-F£ND^iNG, 0 . Not offending; liarinless} innocent. 
^N-pF-FfiN'stVE, a. Inoffensive. FelL 
un- 6 f'f^:red, (dn-Bffprd) a. Not offered or proposed. 
tlN-pF-Fl'^CUl*,* (iln-of-f Ish'^l) a. Not official. Qu. Rev. 
t)N-pF-Fl" 0 IAL-LV,*ad. In an unofficial manner. Hale. 
tJN-pF-Pl"Cl 6 v 8 j* (un-. 9 f-fl 8 h'y 8 ) a. Not officious. MtlUm. 
tJN-dF'TEN, (fin-offn) ad. Rarely. Harris, [r.] 
t5N-bXL', V. a. To free from oil. Vryden. 
tJN- 5 tLBD\ (iln-dlld') a. Not smeared with oil. Tuwng, 
tiN-o^PENED, (fin- 9 ^pnd) a. Not opened , not unclosed. 
tJN-o'PEN-lNO, (dn-fi'pn-tng) o. Not opening. Pope. 

^ Inoperative. Sofuik. 


t)N-pP-P 6 sED', (ttn-op-pbzdO o. Not opposed. 
t^N-pP-PRESSED',* (fin-op-pr«stO o. Not oppi 


ot oppressed. Im. 


Cn-PP-pr£8'8|VE,* o. Not oppressive. Burke. 
tJN-pR-DilNED',* (“dandO a. Not ordained. Ch. Spectator. 
tJN-dR'DERED,* (tin-dr'd^rd) a. Not ordered. DanxeL 
fON-OR^DER-LYy a. Disorderly. Sanderson. 
tt?N-dR'l>|-NA-RY, a. Unusual j uncommon. Locks. 
tFN-dR'GAN-iZED, (dn-dr^gfin-Izd) a. Not organized; in- 
organized. Orew. 

tJjf-O-RI-fiN'TAL,* o. Not oriental. Byron. 

UN-p-Rl^'l-NAii, a. Not original. 

Urf-p-Rlp'j-NiT-ED, a. Not originated j ungenerated. 
t)N-6R-NA-M£NT'^L, o. Not ornamental , plain. 
tJN oR'Ni-MfiRT-ED, o. Not ornamented ; not adorned. 
Un-6r'thp-d6x, a. Not orthodox ; heterodox. 
tfN-ds-TEN-Ti'TlPVa, (iin-bs-tfn-tS'shas) a. Not ostenta- 
tious , not boastful ; modest. 

t3fN-6s-T¥N-TA'TlPV8-LY,* od. Not ostentatiously. Knox. 
■ON-6S-TEN-TA'TIOV8-Nfi8s,*n. Freedom from ostentation. 
Allen. 

Un-owed', (-5d') a. Not owed. [fHaving no owner. Ska*.] 
tlN-owNED', (fin-and') a. Not owned ; having no owner. 
tlN-6x' v-pEN-IZED,* (-Izd) a. Ned acidified by oxygen. Ure. 
tys-Vh-olF'lC^a. Not pacific ; not gentle. 
tTN-pXp'i-FiED, fttn-p& 8 ' 9 -f Id) a. Not pacified or calmed. 
■On-pACK', e. a. URPACKgD ; pp. uNPAcaiiro, unpacked.] 
To open what is packed up , to disburden j to exonerate; 
to open. 

^n-pAckbd', (fin-i&kt'l^fl. Not packed; not collected. 
trN-PA'GAN-iZE/ V. a. To divest of paganism. Cudworth. 
Un-PAID', (fin-pad') a. Not paid ; not discharged. 
Un-pAined', (fin-pandO a. Not joined ; suffering no pain. 
tJN-pAiN'pOi., a. Not painful ; giving no pain. 

Un-pAint'/ V. a. To efface painting or color. Parnell. 
Un-pAint'ED,* a. Not painted. Fo. Ou. Rev. [tow. 

Un-pAired',* (fin-pArd')fl. Not paired ; not matched. Mew- 
Un-pAl'a-tA-blEjO. Not palatable ; nauseous , disgusting. 
tr^-pALLEIPy * (fin-p^d'} a. Not palled ; not made insipid. 
Smart. 

t 5 N-pAM'PERBl>»*(ttn-^m'p 9 rd) tt. Not pampered. Ash. 
Un-pAr'a-bise, V. a. To deprive of happiness Uke that of 
paradise. Young. 

t>N-PAR'A“®frBED, (fin^Ar'A-gfind) a. Unmatched. Shak. 
t)N-pAR'Ai--i-fti'BO» (fin-pfir'Al-16Id) a. Havmg no paraUel 
or equal ; not matched ; not to be matched. 
0N-pAR'At'-5ZB»>* (fin-pir'al-lzd) o.Not paralyzed. Goods. 
Un-pAr^A-bhrA^SP,* (-fKzd) a. Not paraphrased. Ash, 
trN-pARCHEB',^ (fin-parebt') a. Not parched. Craskcuo. 
t)w-PAR'PON-A-BLS,(J|n-pBir'dnTA-W)«. [tmpardannable^ Pr.] 
That cannot be pardoned or forgiven ; irremissible. 
tlN-pAR'i>oN-A*BLB-NfiS8f% n. Ouallty of being unpardon- 
able. TiUotson, 

tJN-pAR'DOB-A-BLY, (-p5lr'dn-A-We)Gd. Beyond forg^lveness. 
Un< 4 PAb/t> 0 HED, (fin-pRr'dnd) a. Not nardirned or forgiven. 
UN.pA,B^i»ON-lM«y (ttn-pkr^dn-lng) a. Not forgiving. 
Om-pARED','* (fin-p4rd') a. Not p^d. Ash. 
UN-pAE-LJA“MRrr'A-Rj-wR8*, (fin-plir49-ni«nt'a-rA-n88) n. 
Ooatrariety to the rulea of paimment. Clorsndon. 


trN-pAR-LU'MjSBT'A<RY» (fin-pfir-l^oi^iit'a^) a. Not fMB 
liamentary ; contrary to toe lulea of parliament 
t)N-rA-Bd'>e3H)>-Al**^ZB«* e. a. To exelnde from a pariah. 
Br%t. Oit 

Un-pArt'ed, o. Not parted ; undivided. 

I Un-pAr'tial, (fin-jAr'sbal) n. Impartial. Sanimwm. 
On-par'tial-ly, ad. Impartially. Hooker. 
)N-PAR-Tlp'i-pAT-ED,* a. Not participated. Cowner. 
UN-PAR-Tip'i-pAT-iNG,* a. Not participating. Odendge, 
Cn-part'nered,* (fin-pJlrt'»9rd) a. Having no partner 
JV*. A. Rev. 

Un-pXs8' A'BLE, a. Admitting no pamage ; impnsaahle ; not 
current, as money. Locke. 

Un-pXss' A-B tE-xfis8,v n. State of being unpossable. Evelyn. 
fUN-pXs'sipN-ATE, (-pfis'shyn-At) a. Dispassionate. Wotton. 
ttJN-pXs'sipN-AT-ED, o. Di^ssionate. OlanvtUe. 
fUN-pAs'sipN-ATE-LV, ad. Dispassionately. K. Charlse. 
Un-pAs'sipned,’** (fin^sh'ynd) a. Free from passion. 
Temple. 

Un-pXs'tp-ral, a. Not pastoral : not ruraL Warton, 
Dn-pAtohed',* (fin-pachtO a. Not patched. Scott 
Un-pXfhed'. (fin-pktbdO a. Not patbed ; untracked. 
©N-PA-THfeT'ic, fl. Not pathetic; not pamionate. 
Un-pXth'wAyed,* (fin-pftth'wad) a. Having no pathway. 

Wordsworth. I otic. 

■0n-pA-tei-6t'jc,* a. Not patriotic. Qu. Rco. See Patei- 
t)N-pA-TRf-6T'j-CAL-LY,* od. Not patriotically. WUltams. 
Un-pAt'rpn-I ZED, (fin-pAt'ryn-lzd) a. Not liaving a patron. 
Dn-pXt'terned, (fin-pfit'tAmd) a. Having no pattern. 
t5N-pAcj'PER-iZED,*(-pArJlzd) a. Not pauperized. Qu, Rev. 
Dn-pAved', (fin-p&vd') a. Not paved. HakewiU. 
Dn-pa-vXl'ipned,* (fin-pA-vII'yynd)«. Havmg no pavilion 
Shelley. 

Un-pAwned', (-piwnd')a. Not pawned ; not pledged. Pope. 
Un-pA^, (un-pV) V. a. Not to pay. Dryden. To undo. Shak. 
[liUdicroiis and rare.] 

t)N-,PAy'A-BLE,* a. That cannot be paid. South. 
CN-PfiACE'A-BLE, o. Not peaceable ; quarrelsome. 
'On-pEace'fOl, a. Not peaceful ; unpacific, violent. 
Un-pSE led',* (fin-peld') a. Not peeled ; not deprived of 
the peel. Ash. 

■On-peg', V. a. [i. uifPEooED ; pp. unpeogino, cwpeqoed.] 
To loose from pep , to take a peg out from. 
On-pElt'ed,* o. Not pelted. Ash. 

ON-pfiN',* V. a. To open ; to set free. Blackstone. 
On-p£n'cilled,* (fin-pfin'sild) a. Not pencilled. Feltham. 
fON-PfeN'E-TRA-BLE, o. Impenetrable. HerbeH. 
On-pEn'E-trAt-ED,* a. Not penetrated. Ash, 
fON-pliN'i-TlSNT, a. Impenitent. Sandys. 

ON-pfiNNED',* (fin-pena') o. Not penned. Ash. 
0N-pftN'8ipNED, (fin-pSn'shynd) a. Not pensioned. Pope. 
On-p£o'plb, (fin-p5'pl) V. a. ft. tJifPEOPLio ; pp. urpeo- 
PUNO, unPEOPLED.] To depopulate; to deprive of in- 
habitants. Spenser. 

On-per-ceiv'a-ble, (fin-pcr-sSv'A-bl) a. Imperceptible. 
Pearson. [R.] 

On-peR-c£ived', (-per-eSvd') o. Not perceived or observed. 
ON-PER-c£iv'EB-i*Y>(iia-p9i^v'9d49) ad. So os not to be 
perceived. Boyle. 

tON-pfeE'FEOT, a. Imperfbet. Peacham. 

ON-PkR'FEOT-EBy a. Not perfected ; not completed. 
fUN-PfiH'FECT-LY, ad. Imperfectly. Hedes. 
ftjN-pfeR'FECT-Nfiss, n. Imperfection. Aecham. 
frw-PER-FtiRMBB'y (-fdrmd') a. Not performed , not done. 
t)N-FEB-R<^RM'|NG, a. Not performing ; not doing. 
Un-PEB-fOmed',* (fin-per-fQmd') o. Not perfumed. Ash. 
ftjN-PJftR'jSH-A-BLE, «. ImperiBbabk. Hammond. 
UN-PfiR'lSHED, (fiB-i>8r'}Bht) a. Not penabed or destrojted. 
trN-F£R'j8H-TNG,* o. Not perishing. Covyper. 
tTN-pMR'JVBED, (fin-pCr'jyrd) a. Free from perjury 
■On-peR-mIt'teBi* a. Not permitted. Potter. 
■Cn-peR-pi*SR'» V* «• To relieve from perplexity. Donne. 
■CN-PEB-Ft-fiRR®'* (fin-pAT-piekst') a. Not perplexed. 

t)N-p£R'BE-cfiT-ED,*o. Not persecuted. Afdton. 

■CrN-PER-BPlR'A-ELE, o. Not perspirable. Arbntknot. 
t^N-PER-BUAD'A-BLE, (fin-pAT-Bwad'A-bl) o. Not to be pef- 
r suaded ; impersuasible. ^ney. 

■Cn-PEB-buAd'EB,* a. Not persuaded. Jlforc. 


ON-pXE'Ab-?ZED,* ( fin-pir'Al-Izd) a. Not paralyzed. Ooede. frN-ptT'Bi-FlED, (^-pSt'r©-fld) 

On-pAr'a-fhbAsed,* (-Wzd) a. Not paraphrased. Aeh. Un-phTl-an-tmr^p'IO,*^ ' 

On-pArched',* (fin-parebt') a. Not parched. Craehaw. Un-phIl-P-^Jph'jc,* a. 
0 N-PAR'DON-A-BLE,(J|n-pllr'dnTA-bl)o.[wiv«»^»»«W«»J^*] 

That cannot be pardoned or forgiven ; Irremissible. sophical ; not consistent with 

OK-pAR'DOK-A-BLE-wJiss,* n. Ouality of being unpardon- Sn-p^l-p-§ 6 ph'j^ AL-LYj^- sILtB of 'bl^na imnhuo- 
able. TiUoteon. ^ ® ^ 

On-pAr'dob-A-BLY, (-p 5 lr'dn-A-We)Gd. Beyond forgiveness. sophical i To doxrrada 
Ctn^a'jUi'dohed, (fin-par'dnd) a. Not narchned or forgiven. f^B-PHl-Lfra'p-p^zi, (fin-^Ws ^Hz ) e. a. To degrau 
Gw PXn'irOlf-IifG. fttn-irtUf'dn-lng) a. Not forgiving. from the character of a philosopher. Pope. 

SS:Ja 5 e^cSS®^ Sri GN-FHRfiB^Lfrp'i-OAX,* e. iSol phrenological. Phren. 

kXen, alB; MfrVB, jfdR, #6if; bOll, Btt», ^ s, f, koMj g m » os g* 
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(an-fiTktO «. Not picked. MiltoTi. 
ON-PXoT«V4lttSQUE',* (-rfakO a. Not picturesque. Ed, Rev. 
(hk-PlCRCX'A-BliE,* 0. Not to be pierced. Southey. 
t^N>Pl£RCBD', (tln-p5r8t') a. Not penetrated ; not pierced. 
Cw-PlL'LA&ED,* (an-pll'l?Jd) a. Not pillaged. Olover. 
tlN-PlL^I.AE£D, (an-pll'l?ird) a. Not pillared. 
tyN-PlL'L^WED, (ttn-pll'16d) a. Wanting a pillow. Jlfilton. 
UN-Pi'LQT-BD,* o. Not piloted. Shelley. 

"On-pIn', V. a. [i. uwriPfiTBD , pp. OTcpiNmNo, rrtPinwBD.] 
To loose or open by taking out pins ; to unfhsten. 
t^N-PlN'iQNED,* (-pln'yuiiu) a. Not having pinions, .ddair. 
"On-pInked', (fin-pinktO a. Not pinked , not marked with 
eyelet-holes. SAolc. 

tJw-PiNWED',* (iin-plndO a. Not pinned j freed from pins. 
jisfu 

tiN-piT'f-^-BLE,* a. That Is not to be pitied. Scott. 
Cn-pIT'i-^-BLV,* ad. So as not to be pitied. Scutt. 
Cn-pit'|ED, (un-ptt'td) a. Not pitied or compassionated. 
(JN-PiT'j-rOl., a. Not pitiful , not exciting pity. Davies. 
trN-plT'l-FOL-EV, ad. Without pity , unmercifully. Shak. 
tJN-PiT'v-lNQ, fl. Having no pity or compassion. OranviUe. 
ttfN-PLi'cA-BLE, 0 . Implacable. Fotherby. 
fTN-PLACED', (ttn-pl5st') a. Not placed , having no place. 
Cn-plaoubd', (Qn-plagd') a. Not plagued or tormented. 
On-PLAIT'BD.* a. Not plaited ; not braided. Addison. 
tjN-PLXMirEDs^ (Sn-plftndO a. Not planned. Ash. 
tJN-PLXNT'Bl>» «• Not planted spontaneous. WaUer. 
On-plXs'tbred,* (dn-pl^'t^rd) a. Not plastered. Ash. 
tlN-PLAu'8)-BLB, a. Not plausible ; Implausible. Clarendon. 
f<jN-PLAu^81VE, a. Not approving. Shak. 
bN~PL£Al)'A'BLE, a. Not capidile of being alleged In 
pleading or plea. South. 

t^N-PEfiA^'ANT, (an-plfiz'gnt) a. Not pleasant ; disagreea- 
ble ; troublesome ; uneasy. ^ 

ON-Pi.ftAl?' ANT-LV, ad. In an unpleaaint manner ; uneasily. 
tlN-PLfiA?'ANT-Nfis8, n. State of being unpleasant. 
tTN-PLlA^ED', (un-plSzdO 0 . Not pleased j not delighted. 
t)N-Pi.£A?'lNG, (Sn-plCz'jng) a. Not pleasingj displeasing, 
disagreeaUe , offensive. 

tjN-PLiiA?^INO-LV,* od. So as to displease. SmaH. 
Cn-pl£a§'ino-n£8S, n. Want of qualities to please. Mil- 
ton. 

tt'N-PLEAs'lVE, a. Not pleasing. Bp. HalL 
t5N-PL£A9'VR-A'BLE,* (Gn-pl^zh'yr-g-bl) a. Not pleasura- 
ble. Coleridge. 

Olf-PLkJXJiED',* (Gn-plgjd') a. Not pledged. Burke. 
On-pei'a-ble,* a. Not pliable; not yielding. Holland. 
Cs-plVa-elx^* ad. In an unpliable manner. Dr. Allen. 
Ov-plFant, a. Not (Hiant ; stiff; not easily bent 
bx-PLi'XBT-LV,* ad. In an unpliant manner. Johnson. 
t^N-PLlGHT'BD,* (Gn-plit'^d) a. Not plighted. Cole. \ 

trif-PLdCGHED', (un-pl<5Gd') a. Not ploughed. MorUmer. 
Cn-PLOcked',* (Gn-pluktO a. Not plucked. Crahhe. 
Cn-plCmb',* (un-plGro') v, a. To deprive of plumb or lead. 
Burke. 

t^N-PL€ME^, V. a. To strip of plumes ; to degrade. Qlanvxlle. 
On-PLCn'D¥RED,* (Gn-plGn'derd) a. Not plundered. Snath. 
©N-pp-ftT'jc, / a. Not poetical ; not as becomes a poet , 
t)w-Pp-fiT'|-CAL, I prosaic. 

t^N-pp-fiT'i-cAt^£Y> od. In a manner unbecoming a poet 
0N-pp-fiT^i-CAL-N£s8,* n. State of being unpoeticaL Ed. 
Rev. 

CN-POlBT'ipD, a. Not pointed ; having no point 
ON'PoIsed^ (Gn-pdlzd') a. Nod poised ; wanting equipoise. 
t^N-Pol'^^BT, (Gn-pbl^zn) v. a. To remove poison from. 
South. 

CN-pd'L. 9 LB-IZED * (lin-p6'lgr-Isd) a. Not polarized. P. Cye. 
Ck-p6l'J-cIed,* Van-p«'p-sld) a. Wanting policy. Shak. 
On-pPe'ished, (un-piN'tsht) a. Not pcdished ; not bright- 
ened attntion : not civilized ; not refined. 

Ck-pq-lite^ o. Not polite ; impolite. WdUe. [b.] 
t0j<-pp-LlTE'jf^88, n. Impolitenem. BlackwalL 
t)N-pdLLEi>\ 0 . Not pidied ; not registered. 

t)N-PQL-LOT'¥X>> a- Not corrupted , not defiled. 
t)N-pdB'DipRED,*' (fin^iida^derd) a. Not pondered. Ash, 
CtN-ppp^V-LAR, «. Not popular, not having public fkvor} 
not fitted to please the i^ple. 

0n-p6p-v-lXr'j-ty, n. State of being unpopular. 
Cn-port'^-BLE, a. Not portable. Raleigh. 

CN-PdR'TiOBED, (Sn^pdi^shtjind) a. Not portioned. 
Cif-pdRT'v-oOa, <fin-pdrtVv-&s) a. Having no ports. Burks. 

(GDjp 9 ZHsGst/)a. Not possessed ; not held. 
CfT-Pcii-sfiss^fiirG, a. Having no possession. 
ttSN-pos'sj-BLB, 0 . Impossible. Bacon. 

0n-p68T'?d,* a. Not posted. Ash. 
tJN-po'Ti^-BLE,* a. Not potable. FUnU 
Cw-PofiKD'BD,* a. Not pounded. Ash, 
On-p5'dr'DER£D,‘''(Gn-p^'d9rd)a. Not powdered. Franois. 
fpK-PRXc'Tf-cyBUtt a. Impracticable. Boyle. 
Ch-prXo'tj 8ED, (Gn-pr&k'tist) a. Not practised j tuiacciuh 
tomcd ; rav ; not known : not familiar by use. 

V. a. To deprive of praise. Young. 
Oif-PRAifED', (Gn piGzd'} a. Not celebrated : not pnked. 
Cw^RfiAOHBD',* (GiHBfichtO o. Not preacbod. Jtsk. 


t^ir-PR^-cI'Rf-oOs, 0. Not precarlons : certalii. 
t5N-PRip-<3£iyKD,'»' a. Notiwceded. J. Johnson, 
On-pr£9'£-dbnt-9D, a. Not precedented; not Justified by 
precedent ; unexampled. 

CN-pR£9'ii:-D£NT-?D-LV,*od. Without jkpecedent Ec. Rev. 
©N-PRfi^i-ip-DfeN'Ti^L * a. Not warranted br precedent; 

unprecedented. Ec, Rev. [R.j 
Cn-pr^-cIsk', o. Not precise . loose. Frorfait. 
tJN-PRip-Dfis'Ti-NAT-YD,* a. Not predestinated. Ash. 
Cn-priP-dYct', e. a. To retract prediction. MUton. 
t)N-PRV»ICT'¥D,* a. Not predicted. Ask. 
1 ?n-pr£p'aced,* (Gn-prfif 'gst) a. Not preficed. Ash. 
t5xN-PR9-FilRRED', (Qn-pr^-fbrd') a. Not preferred , not ad- 
vanced. 

t5N-PR£G'N/iWT, a. Not pregnant ; not prolific. 
tON-PR^-jO'Dj-cATE, I a. Not prepossessed j unpreju- 
tt5N-PR¥-jO'DJ-cAT-BD, j diced. Bp. HalL 
■On-pr£j'v-dYced. (Gn-prfj'v-dlst) a. Not prejudiced ; free 
from prejudice ; free from prepossession. 
tJN-PR£j'v-Df9-^:D-Nfi8s,«. State of being unprejudiced. 
■Dn-pr^-lXt'j-cai-i a. Not prelatical ; unsuitable to a prel- 
ate. Clarendon. 

©N-PR^-MftD'j-TlTE,* o. Unpremeditated. Southey. 
Un-pr?-m£d'j-tAt-]PD, a. Not premeditated j extemponv* 
neous ; not prepared in the mind beforehand. 
t)N-PR£ MfiD'l-TAT-J^B-LY,* od. Without premedltatioa. 
Wilson. 

Un-prb-^Sc'cv-pIed,* (Gn-pr^-Gk'ky-pId) a. Not predccu- 
pied. Foster. 

Un-pr?-pAred', (Gn-pr^-pArdO a. Not prepared j not ready ; 

not fitted by previous measures. 
t5N-PRB-pAR'£D-Nfi8s, «. State of being unpre^ed. 
Un-pr£-pp 9-9£88ED', (Gn-prS-p9Z-z68tO a. Not prepos- 
sessed ; unprejudiced. 

tJN-PRE-pp^-^fiss'iNG,* a. Not prepossessing. Mobls. 
tJN-PR£-8CRiBED',* (Gn-pr^-flkrlbd') a. Not prescribed. Bp 
HalL [Ber, 

UN-PRB-^tNT'jjt-BLE,* o. That may not be presented. Qu. 
tjN-PRE-§£NT'BD,* 0. Not presented. Strype. 
t5N-PR£-§£RV'A-BL.E,* o. Not preservable. Qu. Rev. 
tiN-PR£-8£RVED',* o. Not preserved. Bowen. 
UN-PRfissED', (Qn-prGstO a. Not pressed ; not enforced. 
tJN-PRB-^OM'jNG,* fl. Not presuming. Knox. 
Un-pr^-^Ompt'v-oOb, (Giv-pr^-zGmt'yy-Gs) a. Not pre- 
8umptuouB<; submissive , humble. Cotoper. 
UN-PE?-90MPT'v-oD8-liV,* ad. Not presumptuously; not 
arrogantly. TTiaeher. 

Ux-PRj^-TfiNB^lPTG, 0. Not pretending; not claiming merit 
Un-prb-vail'jng, a. Not prevailing ; fiuling. 
UN-PRfiv'A-L£NT,* a. Not prevalent. Qu. Rev. 
tJN-PR^-vXR'l-CAT-lNO,* o. Not prevaricating. Knox, 
UN-PRB-vfiNT'£D, a. Not prevented ; not hindered. 
Un-prIcked',* (Gn-prlkt') a. Not pricked. Ash. 
Un-pri£bt^, V. €u To deprive of the orders of a priest. JItil 
ton. 

Un-priEbt'ly, a. Not priestly ; unsuitable to a priest. Bale 
Un-prImed',* (Qn-primd') a. Not primed. Ash. 
tjN-PRlM'f-tlVE,* a. Not primitive. Walerland. 
Cn-prInce'ev, o. Unsuitable to a prince. K. Charles. 
Un-prIn'ci-pled, (Qn-prln's^-pld) a. Devoid of principle , 
immoral ; iniquitous ; not settled in tenets. 
t)N-PRTN'ci-PLED-Nfi88,* (Gn-pfln's^-pld-iifis) n. Want of 
principle. Buekmmster. 

Un-prInt'bd, a. Not printed. Pope. 

Un-pb19^oned, (Gn-prYz'znd) a. Not prisoned ; set free. 
tFN-PRlv'i-LftijiED,* (Gn-prlv'9-46jd) a. Not privileged 
Knox. 

prIz'X'BLE, a. Not valued; not of estimation. Shak, 
UN-PRizED', (Gn-prlzd') a. Not prized ; not valued. 
Un-prq-clAimed^, (Gn-prv-klSlmd') a. Not proclaimed. 
Ow-prq-cOr'a-ble,* a. Not to be procured. Ash. 
DN-PR9-cCBED%*(Gn-pr^kard')e< Not procured. Bp. Thy 
lor. 

Uir-PEp-DOcED^* (Gn-pr9-dast0 «• Not produced. Hhua 
more. 

tiN-PRp-Dt5c'T|inE, a. Not productive ; not efficient ; bar 
ren; unfruitfuL 

Uir-PRp-Dhc'TjvE-EY,* ad. Not productively. JS. EveretL 
Dn-prq-fAiveb^, (Gn-piv-fandO a. Not profaned or vio* 
lated. 

Orr-PRp-pfcssEiy,* (Gn-piv-f 6st') a. Not professed. Words 
worth, 

t)N-PRQ-F£s'8ioif-^L,* (Gn-piv-f«sh'vn-gl) a. Not profee- 
sionol. TomUns, 

Uw-PRp-Fts'siQN-AL-LY,* (Gn-prv-ffish'yn-gl-l?) ad. Not 
professionally. WeeL Rev, 

Uw-PBp-Fl"ciBrr-cY, (Gn-prp-f Isb'pn^?) n. Want of pio* 
ficiency. Bp. HalL 

UN-PRdF^IT-A-BLE, 0. Affording no profit ; useless. 
UN-PRdF'lT-X'BLB-Nftss, a. State of being unprofitRble. 
Dn-pb 5 f'|T-A‘BEY) ad- Uselessly ; without advantafe. 
Dn-pr6f'{t-91>, 0 . Having no gain. Shak, 
Un-pbq-gr£ 8 s^|TE,* a. Not tirogressive. Southey. 
UB-PRQ-HfB'|T-VD,* o. Not prohibited ; lawfril. Milton. 
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Cn-pep-jJ6ct^?d, a. Not projected ; not planned. 
ulf-PR^LlP'fC, a. Not prolific ; barren ; not productive. 
UN-PROM'fSED,* (iin-prbm'ist) a. Not promised. Spenser. 
UN-PR6M'i»-XNe, 0. Not promising good , giving noprom- 
Ise or appearance of excellence. 

'DN-pR6Mpay]pix a. Not prompted ; not dictated. 
un-prq-mOl'&at-IPD,* a. Not promulgated. j9sh. 
trN-PRp-N 60 NCE'A-BLE,* a. Not pronounceable. Walker. 
uN-prq-noOnced', (fin-pro-nbfiiiHt') a. Not pronounced. 
un-pr6p',* V. a. To take the props from. Smart. 
un-pr6p'a-oAt-¥D,* a. Not propagated. Aslu 
ttlN-PE6p':|;R, a. Improper. SAo/f. 

i CN-PRftp'jgR-LV, ad. Improperly. ShaJi.. 
)n-pr 5 ph'e-sied,* (uu-pr6f '^-ald) a. Not prophesied. Ash. 
jN-PRQ-PHfiT'lC, ) a. Not prophetical , not foretelling 
UN-PRp-PHfiT'j-OAL, \ future events. 
trN.pRp-pI"Tl-AT-^:D,* (an-pr9-pish'9-at-ed) a. Not propi- 
tiated. Ash. 

tJN-pRp-pF'TIOVS, (un-prp plsh'us) 0. Not propitious , un- 
favorable ; inauspicious. 

t^-PRp-Pl'^Tlovs-Nfesa,* n. Inauspiciousness. Moore. 

i UN-PRp-iPOR'TipN-A-BLE, a. Dispropoitionable. 
UN-PRp-POR'TipN-^TE, a. Disproportionate. Pearson. 
)n-prp-p 5 r'tipned, (un-pr9-p5r'shiind) a. Not propor- 
tioned. 

tJN-PRp-POiJED', (un-prp-pSzd') a. Not proposed. Drydcn. 
■On-pr6pped', (uu-pr6pt') a. Not propped} not supported. 
Dryden. 

'Dn-Pr 6 s'?-c 0 t-?D,* a. Not prosecuted. Ash. 
t 5 N-rpR 6 s']p-L?T-¥Dj* a. Not proselyted. T. ScotL 
tlN-PRPs'PER-oDs, a. Unfortunate } not prosperous. 
tjN-PRds'PipR-oOs-LY, ad. UnsuccessAillv. Bp. Taylor. 
tJN-PR6a'PER-oOs-N£sa, n. Want of prosperity. Hammond. 
t)N-PR6s'TRAT-¥D,* a. Not prostratea. Ash. 
t 5 N-PRp-T£cT'Ei>j o* Not protected ; not supported. 
tjN-PRp-TficT'lN&,* a. Not protecting. Meele. 
tJN-PRpT'j^s-TANT-IZE,* n. a. To divest of Protestantism. 
Froude. 

tlN-PRp-TfisT'^D,* a. Not protested. Ash. 
Un-PRP-TrOd'ed,* a. Not protruded. Pennant. 
tJN pr6ved', (un-pr6vd') a. Not proved , not tried. 
tJN-PRQ-viDE', r. a. To divest of provision. Shak. 
tiN-PRp-viD'^D, a. Not provided ; not furnished. 
tJN-PRp-VOKE',* V. a. To repel provocation. Shak. 
tlN-PRp-VOKED', (un-pr9-vQkt') a. Not provoked. Dryden. 
Un-prq-vok'^id-LV,* ad. Without provocation. Davies. 
Cn-pri^voK'ing, a. Giving no oftence. Fleetwood. 
tJN-PRV-DfiN'TiAL, a. Not prudential , imprudent. 
Un-prCtned', (an-prdnd') a. Not pruned ; not lopped. 
Un-pDb'LJC, a. Not public; private. Bp. Taylor. 
tJN-PdB'LjsiiED, (fin-pub'lisht) a. Not published; secret; 

unknown ; not given to the public. 
tTN-PCLLED',* (iin-pQld') a. Not pulled ; not plucked. Dry- 
den. 

tlN-PBL'v^R-iZED,'*' (lin-piil'v^r-Izd) a. Not pulverized. 
Ash. 

■On-pCnct'v-ALj* (iin-punkt'yii-al) a. Not punctual. Pope. 
tJN-pDNCT-v-AL'j-TV,* n. Want of punctuality. Sir Q. 
Head. 

t)N-pONCT'v-Al-"l*Vi* ad. Not punctually. Dr. Alien. 
tJN-pDN'|SH-A-BLE,^ o. Not punishable. Hooper. 
Un-pOn'ished, (Qn-pfin'isht) a. Not punished. 
Un-pOn'Ish-Ino,* a. Not punishing. Smart. 
Ux-PtjR'CH^s-.^-BLE,* a. That cannot bo purchased. Colc- 
ridge. 

tJN-PtiR'oHASED, (un-pUr'ch5ist) a. Not purchased 
tUN-pORE', a. Not pure : impure. Donne. 
un-pUR(^e 1)', (iln-pUrjd') a. Not purged , unpurified. 
t^N-PO'RI-FlED, (un-pQ'r^-fld) a. Not purified ; unclean. 
t?N-PUR'PpSED, (fin-pdr'p98t) a. Not purposed. 
■On-PVR-sOed', (un-pyr-sad') a. Not pursued. Milton. 
t 5 N-P 0 'TR?-FiED, (un-pa'tr9-f Id) a. Not putrefied. 
tiN-QUAFFED',* (un-kwafl') tt. Not quaffed. Smart. 
Un-QuA'k?r,* tj. a. I'o divest of Quakerism. Ec. Rev. 
tSN-QUAK'jwa,* a. Not quaking. Wilson. 

'Ok-QUAL'i-fTed. (iin-kwQV^-fld) a. Not qualified; dis- 
qualified : not fit : — not softened ; not abated. 
t 5 N-QUAL'j-FlEl>-Ly,'*'a(i. In an unqualified manner. King. 
■Ow-QUAL'i-FlED-Nfiaa. (fin-kwQI'^-f Ied-n6s) n. State of be- 
ing unqualified. Biblioth. BibL 
ttiN-QUAL'^-py, (iin-kw 51 ' 9 -fl) V. a. To disqualify. Addi- 
ton. 

t 15 N-QUAt»'f-TlED, (an-kwl5l'9-tld) a. Deprived of the usual 
faculties. Shak. 

tt)N-QUAR^RJlpi.-A-BLE, (an-kw8r'rel-?i-bl) a. That cannot 
be quarrelled with or impugned. Browne. 
tjN-auAR^T?RBD,* (an-kwftr't^rd) a. Not quartered. Ash. 

p. 0. To diveat of the dignity of queen. Shak. 
a. Not to be quelled. Land. Mag. 
l&N-QVftLZdED^ (lin-kwSIdO a. Not quelled ; unsubdued. 
"On-quIkcii'A-ble, (an-kw6nch^a-bl) a. That cannot be 
quenched ; unexUnguishable : inextinguishable. 
DR-QUfiNOU'A'BLB-Niss, n. Unextlnguisbableness. 
ON-qofiNonsD^ (fin-kwdnehtO a* Not extinguished. 
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tJx-Qufis'TiON-A-BLE. (ttn-kwSst'yun-A'bn a. That canno. 

be questioned , certain ; indubitable ; indisputable 
t?N-Qufis'TiQN-A-BLE-NfiiS,* n. Slate of being unquee 
tionable. Ash. 

tJN-Qufis-TiQN-A-BlL'i-TV)* n. State of being unquestion- 
able. Coleridge, [r.] 

On-quCs'tion-a-blv, ad. Indubitably ; without doubt 
tJN-Qufis'TiQNED, (fin-k wfist^y^nd) o. Not questioned ; not 
doubted ; indisputable. 

y)N-QuIcK', (Qn-kwlk') a. Not quick ; not alive. Daniel. 
UN-QUicK'ENED, (fin-kwlk'knd) a. Not quickened. 
Dn-quI'¥T, (un-kwi'ft) a. [mguietf Fr . ; inyuietue, L,] Not 
quiet ; uneasy , disturbed , restless. 
ttjN-QUi'ET, V. a. To disquiet. Lord Herbert. * 
TJN-QUI'ET-Ly» (un-kwi'9t-lc) ad. Without quiet or rest. 
tjN-Qui'9T-Nfish, n. Want of quiet; restlessness. 
■fUN-Qui'E-TODE, n. Unquietness; disquietude. Wotton. 
tJN-QUlLT'ED,* a. Not quilted. Ash. 
tlN-QUOT'ED,* a. Not quoted , not cited. Ash. 
Un-bAckeb', (fin-rakt') cu Not racked ; not poured off. 
tJN-RA'Dl-AT-ED,* a. Not radiated. Ash. 

Un-rai§ed',* (Qn-rrizd') a. Not raised. Shak. 
tiN raked', ran-raki') a. Not raked ; not covered. 
■On-BXmmed',* (fin-r&ind') a. Not rammed. Ash. 
Un-rAn^ed',* (uii-rAnjdO a. Not ranged^ Ford. 
tjTN-RXN'sAcKED, (an-rkn'sJlkt) a. Not ransacked. 
"On-rXn'sqmed, (un-riln'symd) a. Not ransomed. 
Un-rApt'vred,* (an-rdpt'yyrd) a. Not enraptured. Young, 
'On-rAsh','*' a. Not rash ; prudent ; cautious. Smart, 
Un-rat'a-ble,* a. Not liable to assessment. Burrow. 
tJN-RAv'A^ED,"'' (an-rUv'^jd) a. Not ravaged. Burke. 
tiN-RA'v'EL, (an-rlv'vl) r. a. fi. unravelled , pp. ukrav- 
ELLiNo, unravelled.] To disentangle; to extricate, to 
clear , to clear up the intrigue of a play ; to separate unit- 
ed parts , to unweave. See Ravel. 

< 5 n-rAv'el, (an-riv'vl) v. n. To be unfolded. Young. 
Un-rAv'el-LiA-ble,* a. Not to be ravelled. Phil. Mag. 

■ Un-rAv'el-leR,* n. t)ne who unravels. Franklin. 
UN-RXv'EL-MfeNT,* n. The act of unravelling. Sir E, 
Brydges. 

tJN-RAv'isiiED,* (an-rSv'jsht) a. Not ravished. Ash. 
tJN-RA'ZQRED, (uii-ra'zyrd) a. Unshaven. Milton. 
tJN-REACHED', (un-rCcht') a. Not reached , not attained. 
Dryden. 

tjN-R£AD',(un-r6d') a. Not read , not publicly pronounced: 

— untaught, not learned in books. Drifden. 
Un-read'a-ble,* a. That cannot be read. J. Montgomery. 
tJN-RfiAD'j-Ly,* ad. Without being ready. Mitford. 
■ON-RfiAD'i-Nfiss, (un-rfid'e-nes) n. Want of readiness ; 

want of promptness ; want of preparation. 

Uw-RfiAD'y, (un-r«5d'9) a. Not ready ; not prepared ; not fit ; 

not prompt, not quick; awkward. 

Un-re'al, a. Not real , unsubstantial ; having only ap- 
pearance ; imaginary. 

■Cn-re-Al'i-ty,* n. Want of reality. Southey. 
Dn-rE'al-IZEi* v. a. To take away the reality of. Cais- 
ridge. 

■On-re'al-Tzed,* (un-rS'^il-Izd) a. Not realized. Ash. 
Un-rSaped', (Qn-r 5 pt 0 a. Not reaped ; uncut. 
UN-reared','*' (un-rQrd') a. Not reared ; not raised up. 
Ash. 

Un-r£a' 90N,* (fin-rS'zn) n. Want of reason. Ed. Rev. [r.] 
Un-re a'§on-a-ble, (un-rC'zn-?L-bl) a. Not reasonable , con- 
trary to reason ; exorbitant , immoderate ; irrational. 
UN-REA'§ON-A-BLE-Nfiss, (fin-re'zn^i-bl-nSs) n. Slate of 
being unreasonable ; inconsistency with reason ; exorbi- 
tance. 

Un-rea'^on-a-bly, (fin-rS'zn-fli-bl?) ad. In an unreasonor 
ble manner ; immoderately , exorbitantly. 
Un-rea'§oned,* (fin-re'znd) a. Not reasoned. Smart. 
Un-rea'§on-Ing,* (Qn-ro'zn-Ing) a. Not reasoning. Moore. 
tUN-RfiAVE', (fin-rfiv') V. a. To unwind ; to unravel. Bp. 
HaU. 

t^N-RE-BlT'EB, a. Not blunted. HakewilL 
UN-re-buk'a-ble, a. Not rebukable ; not censurable. 
Un-re-bOked',* (ftn-r^-bfikt') a. Not rebuked. Homilies. 
Un-re-cAlled',» (ttn-r^-kaid') a. Not recalled. Young. 
Un-RE-cAnt'ED,* a. Not recanted. Qu. Rev. 
Un-re-C'£ived', (an-rp-eSvd') a. Not received. Hooker. 
Un-r£ok'oned, (ttn-rek'knd) a. Not reckoned. Todd, 
Un-re-ceaim'a-ble,* a. Irreclaimable. Smart. 
Un-RE-clAimed', (Sn-r^-klamd') a. Not reclaimed. 
Un-RE-CLAIM'jng,* a. Not reclaiming. Shelley. 
Un-re-c6g'N]-za-ble,* a. Not recognizable. Colmdge. 
Un-rEc'pg-nized,* (Qn-r6k'9g-nlzd) a. Not recognize 4 
Ed. Rev. 

UN-Rfio'QM-MfiND-EB,* o. Not recommended. Knox, 
Un-r£c'9M-p£nsed,* (iln-r6k'9m-p6nsi) a. Not recom- 
pensed. HaU. 

UN-Rfic-QN-clL'A-BLE, a. IrreconcilaWo. Sudt, 
UN-Rfic'pN-clLED, (an-rSk'9n-alld) a. Not reconciled. 
Un-re-cord'eb, «• Not recorded ; not registered. 
Un-re-c&Ont'eb> a. Not recounted 5 not related. 
fUN-RE-c^v'ER-A'BLE, a. Irrecoverable. Feltham. 
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trN>RV-<}6y'](SESD, (ttn-re-kfiv^^rd) a. Not recovered. 
tJN>a^-0&l^lT^A>BL£, a. That cannot be recruited. MUteiu 
tlN-.Rjp^^rRClT'^D,* a. Not recruited. F%Uler^ 
15Tf*R£o'Ti-PlED,* (fin-r5k't?-fld) a. Not rectified. Bjwry, 
trN-R£-cO»i'B9ifT,* a. Not recumbent. Cowper 
tpN-BJp-cOR'fNG, a, IrreinodiaWe. Shok, 
'bN-E£>D££M'A-'^^Kf^ <>* Irredeemable. Smart 
tfir-Jtt£-D££M£i>^'*' (&n-r9-d6md0 a* Not redeemed. 71sy- 
ior» 

'ON-B?-DRfi8SED'/Cttn-r^rfat0a. Not redressed, ^maer. 
tJN-RE-DOcED', (fin-r9-dast') a. Not reduced. Daviaa. 
Cn-r?*dO'cj-bi.e, / i. Not reducible ; irreducible. Mh. 
.lDN-RE-DO'ci-BE£>M£ss, It. Impossibility of being reduced. 
South, 

tTN-RefiVE',* e. a. (^ut) To pull out of a block, thimUe, 
or pulley, as a rope. Mar. Dtct 
tTN-RB-FiNED', (dn-r^-frndO «• Not refined. Cleaveland. 
t;N-RB-.Fl.f:CT'BD,* a. Not reflected. Ash. 
tJN-RB-FEficT'pta,* a. Not reflecting. Young. [mond. 
tJN-R]^>FORM^ 4 -BLE, o. That capnot be refunned. Ham- 
On-rb*formei>', (fin-r^fdnndO a. Not reformed. 
t)N-RB FRAcT']^©, a. Not refracted. Mewton. 
t7N-R]^-FR£sHED^, (un-i^-frSsIit') a. Not refreshed. 
ftfN-RB-FRfiSH'pOE,* a. Not refreshing. Scott, [u.] 
tJN-RB'FRfisH'lRG,* a. Not refreshing. Smit/i. 
tJN-RE-FOwD'BDj* «• Not refunded. Ash. 
tJN-R^-FO^'iRG,* a. Not refrising ; complying. Thomson. 
tJN-RE-FOl'£D,* a. Not refuted. Ed. Rev. 

a. Not regal ; unworthv of a king. Ed. Rev. 
t;N-R9-oXRD'£D, a. Not regarded ; disregarded. 
tJN-R¥-^£jt'jpB--$L-cy, w. State of being unrogeneratc. Hamn 
mond, 

"CN-RR-oftN'^R-^TE, «. Not regenerate ; unconverted ; not 
brought to a new life. 

ti5-RR-<;i£N'RR-AT-RD,'*' o. Not regenerated. Enox. 
trN-RR-^fiBr-:RR-A^TipN,*«, Want of regeneration. H. Mar- 
tin. 

■0n-r£9-'1S-trred, (fin-rej'is-terd) £ Not registered. 
tJN-RE-ORfiT'TRD,* a. Not regretted , not lamented. Knox. 
tJw-RfiG^V-LAT-ED,* a. Not regulated. Roswell. 
tTN-KR-UE ARSED',* (fin-re-herst') a. Not rehearsed. Po^ 
lok. 

tJN-RElN',* (Ein-r5n') v. a. To relax the rein. Addison. 
tfN-REiNED', (un-rand') a. Not reined, not restrained. 
Cw-RE-jfecT'RD,* a. Not rejected. Ash. 
tJN-RR-JolcED',* (un-re-jdlst') a. Not rejoiced. Words- 
worth. 

tJN-RE-jdl^'fWG, «. Not rejoicing ; unjoyouaj sad. 
tiN-RR-LAT'ED, a. Not related j not allied. 
tlN-Rl&L'/L-TlVE, o. Not relative , having no relation. 
tfw-RfeL'A-TlVE-LV, ad. Without relation to anything else. 
tlN-RR-LAXED',* (un-r^-iaksl') a. Not relaxed. Congreve. 
tFj*r-RR-LXx'jNG,* a. Not relaxing. Wordsworth. 
tJN-RR-LfiNT'RD,* u. Not relented. Scott 
tJN-RR-i.ENT'|NG, a. Not relenting, hard ; cruel. 
tJN-RR-Ll'A-BLE,* a. That H not to be relied on. Shields. 
tJN-RR-LiEV'A-BLE, (fin-re46v'gi-bl) a. Admitting no suc- 
cor. Boyle. 

t)N-ER-n£vED', (3n-r?-lCvd') a. Not relieved ; not eased. 
t>j»r-RR-Ll9'i0V8,* (fin-r9-IIj'vs) a. Not religious ; irre- 
ligious. Wordsworth. 

tjN-RR-LlN'QUjsHED,* (fin-rfj-ling'kwisht) a. Not relin- 
quished. Cotoper. 

tJN-R6D'|8HED,* (3n-r€]')Bht) a. Not relished. Drayton. 
tJN-RR-LOc'XANT,* o. Not reluctant. Cowper. 
tJR-RR-LOc'TART-LV,* od. Not reluctantly. Scott. 
tJN-RR-MAfeK'A-BLE, a. Not remarkable. Digby. 
tJN-RR-M’ARltED',* (fin-r^-rairki') a. Not remarked. Smart. 
tJN-RR-M£'Dl-VBDE, tt. Irremediable. Sidney. 
tJN-RfeM'E-DtED, (Sn-rSm'^ld) a. Not remedied, 
tJN-RE-MftM'BRRED, (fin-re-m6m'b9rd) a. Not remembered. 
tJN^R-MfiM'BER-TNG, a. Not remembering. 
fJN-RR-MfiM'BR-^NCE, «. Want of remembrance. Watts. 
tJN-RR-MiND'RD,* tt. Not reminded. Foster. 
tiN-KR-MTT'TRD,* a. Not remitted j constant. Burke. 
trx-RR-MlT'TjKG, tt. Not remitting ; persevering. 
tyN-RR-MtT'TJKG-LY,* ad. Without intermission. Halford. 
tm-RR-M[5RS£'LR8S,* 0 . Not remorseless. Cowley. 
ttfN-RR-Mdv'^-BLE, tt. Irremovable. Sidney. 
ttiif-ER-MOV'A-BEE-Nfts^ n. Irremovableness. Bp. UaU. 
ttjN-RR-wdr'A-BLy, ad. irremovably. Skak. 
tJN-RR-MdVED', (ttn-r^-roftvdO a. Not removed. 
tJN-RR-MO'wRR-AT-RD,* tt. Nw remunerated. Ash. 
On-br-neV^ed', (fin-r^nfid') a. Not made anew j not re- 
newed. 

tJN-EftR'Q-vXx-RD,* tt. Not renovated. Ash. 
'ON-ER-Nb'^ifED',* (fin-r^-nbfind') a. Not renowned j not 
fiimous. PoUok. 

tyR-RfiNX',* tt. Not rent ; not tom. Burke, 
tiN-RftNT'RD,* tt. Not rented. Ash. 

Dn-br-pAid', tt. Not repaid ; not recompensed. 
ttN-BR-PAlRED',* (ttn-r^^ltrd') a. Not repaired. B. Janson. 
tJrr-BR-FEAli'^-BLE,* a. NcR repealable ; Irrepesdable. Coio- 
per. 


tyN-RR-p£ 4 LED', (iin-re-pSld') a. Not repealed or revoM 
tJN-Ri^p£AT'RD,* tt. N^ot repeated. MUton, 
tTN-RB-p&Ei.ED',* (fin-r^-pdld') a. Not repelled. jflelL 
tyN-RR-pfiNT' 4 -BLB,* tt. Not to be repentM of. PoiMt, 
0N-RR-pfiNX'4NCE, n. Impenitence. Wharton. 
t^N-RR-p£irT' 4 NT, tt. Not repentant j impenitent. 
tTN RR-pftNT'RD, tt. Not repented of; Aot expiated by 
penitential sorrow. Hooker. 

■On-rr-p£nx'j:(g, a. Not repenting ; impenitent. 
t)N-RR-p!B'iNOy a. Not repining; not complaining. 
t?N-RR-pijr'|NG-Ly, ad. Without repining; without peevish 
complaint Wotton. 

■On-rr-pdEn'ished, (&n-r^plSn'|Bbt) a. Not replenished. 
Dn-rr-porx'rd,* tt. Not reported. JY. A. Rev. 
t5N-RR-p6$ED',* (Sin-r^pflzd') a. Not reposed. Smart. 
tyN-Rfip-RR-RfiNX^Ri^* tt. Not represented. WilUama. 
Cn-er-prEssbp',* (un-f^-prfist') a. Not repressed. «Str W. 
Scou. 

tJN-RR-PREs'tt, BLE,* o. Irrepressible. Dr. Barton. 
t5N-RR-pBi£v'A-BLE, o. That cannot be reprieved. 
t)N-RR-PEi£vED', (dn-r^-prevd') a. Not reprieved ; not 
respited. 

©N-Rfip'Bj-MiwD-RD,* tt. Not reprimanded. Ash. 
Cn-rr-pe 6 ach' 4 - 11 LE,* tt. Irreproachable. Blackstone. 
'On-rr-proached', (iin-rp-pr5cht') a. Not censured. 
15N-RR-pR6Aoa'F0L,* tt. Not roproachfuL Gray. 
15n-rr-pr6ach'ing,* a. Not reproaching. Aixaon. 
Cn-rr-pr 6 v' 4 -ble, a. Not liable to blame or reproof; ir- 
reprovable. (hil. 1. 

'Dn-rr-pr5ved', (fin-r^-prdvd') a. Not reproved ; not cen- 
sured. 

tyN-RR-pCG'NANT, tt. Not repugnant ; not opposite. 
^n-rEp'v-X 4 -BLE, tt. Disreputable. Rogers. 
UN-rr-pOx'rd,* tt. Not reputed. Ash. 
trN-.RE-QuE 8 x'RD, tt. Not requested ; not asked. 
tJN-RR-QUiRED',* (fin-r^-kwlrd') a. Not required. Words- 
worth. 

tyN-RR-QUix'A-BLE, 0 . Not requitable ; not to be retaliated. 
Dn-rr-quIt'rd,* a. Not requited ; not compensated. 
Dn-RR-scInd'RD,* a. Not rescinded- Ask. 

Dn-rEs'cCed,* (dn-rfis'kad) a. Not rescued. Ec. Rov. 
Dn-rr-^Ent'rd, tt. Not regarded with anger. 
■On-rr-^Enx'|NG,* tt. Not resenting. Coleridge. 
Dn-rr-i^Erve', n. Absence of reserve ; frankness. Warton 
I Dn-rr-?Erved', (fin-rQi-zervd') a. Not reserved ; frank. 
©N-RR-^kBV'RD-Ly, od. Without reserve ; openly. 
Dn-RR-^Erv'RD-nEss, n. Unlimitedness ; openness ; frank- 
ness. 

tjN-RR- 9 lGNED',* (fin-r?-zTnd') a. Not resigned. Wilson. 
tFN-RR-§lsx'RD, a. Not resisted ; not opposed. 
t5N-RR-?i8X'i-BLE, tt. Irresistible. Mede. [r.] 
trN-RE-^Isx'jNQ, tt. Not resisting ; not opposing. 
©N-RE-ijdLV'A-BLE, tt. Not resolvable ; insoluble. South. 
t5N-RR-§6LVED', (an-re-z61v(l') a. Not resolved , not de- 
termined , having made no resolution ; — not solved , nut 
cleared. 

t5N-RR-R6DV'iNG, tt. Not resolving ; not determining. 
frfr-RR-spEc'XA-BLE, tt. Not respectable. Malone. 
frN-RR-spECT'RD, o. Not rosperted , disrespected. 
ffrjv-RR-spEc'xjVE, a. Inattentive; mean, irrespective. 
Shak. 

tiN-RR-splR' 4 -BLE,* tt. Not respirable. Ec. Rev. See Rn- 

• PIRABLE. 

■On-rEb'pix-rd, tt. Not respited ; not reprieved. 
frN-RR- 8 P 6 N'«i-BLE, a. Irresponsible. Todd. 
^N-RR-sp 6 N'si-BLE-Nfi 88 , n. Irresponsibility. Bp. Gaudon. 
UN-ER-spftN'SfVE,* tt. Not rosponsive ; irresponsive. Scott 
Dn-rEbx', n. Disquiet ; want of rest or quiet. Spenser, 
Dn-rEsx'rd,* tt. Not rested ; wanting rest. Ermng. 
Dn-rEsx'ino,* tt. Not resting ; constantly acting. Erving. 
Dn-rr-sxored', ffin-r^-stCrd') a. Not restored ; not cured. 
DN-RR- 8 XRAlpnED\ (an-r^-strand') «, Not restrained ; not 
hindered , licentious ; loose ; not limited. 
Dn-rr-btrAinx',* n. Want of restraint; freedom. J^i. Qit. 
Rev, 

tJTN-RR-BXRlcx'RD,* tt. Not restricted ; free. Watte. 
On-er-xard'rd,* tt. Not retarded. Knox. 
frur-RR-xEN'XfVE,* tt. Not retentive^ Coleridge. 
Dn-rr-xbXct'rd, tt. Not revoked ; not rec^led. 
Dn-rr-xOrned',* (an-r^-tUmd') a. Not returned. TatHr. 
■On-rr-t0rn'|NG,* a. Not returning. Byron. 
©N-RR-vEALEiy, (fin-r^vsld') 0 . Not revealed; not tRid ; 

not discovered. ftor. 

t3rN-RR-v£AL'RD-Nfias,* n. State of being unrevoaled. Bao- 
tJif-RR-vftjr^ED' (an-r^v«njd') a. Not revenged. 
t)N-BR-yfiNi;^E'PUL, 0 . Not revengeful. Thidd. 
Cif-RR-yfiRED',* (fin-r^v«rd') a. Not revered. Atk, 
tfN-Bfiy'RE-ENCED,* (an-rfiv'^f-finet) a. Not reverenced ; 
not respected. Aah. 

Un-rEv'er-rnd, tt. Not reverend: irrevereiit. Mhak. 
ftJN-Rfiv'RR-RNX, tt. Irreverent. Bp. HaU. 
ttyjr-Rfiv^RB-RWT-DV, od. Irreverenfiy. B. Jomeon. 
Dn-rr-v£rsed', (Bn-r^varst') c. Not revereod; not ro« 
voked; not refried. 
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CN-E5-VitJUi'f.BLB,*«. Irrevenible. M. 
UN-r^-vKet'BD,* 0 . NotrevertecL Wordsworth, 
ON-B^*VlsWE]y,* (ttm-p-vadO «. Not reviewed. Jisk 
jK-EJp-vIjfBD',** (fin-r^-vIsdO a Not revised. Ask, 
Jn-rb-vSked', (aa-ra-vflktO a. Not revoked or recalled. 
un-E]^-wArd'B1>, o. Not rewarded ; not recompensed. 
pN-RB-wARD'iN«,* a. -Not rewarding. Taylor. 
tN-RH^-T6tL'l^^L,* (ttn-r?45r'f-k§a) o. Not rhetorical. 
Maunder. 

tN-RH?»asD'.'*' (lin-fXmd') a. Not having rhyme. Ou. Reo. 
‘Jjr-RlD'DBTM,* (an-rtd'dn) a. Not ridden. Ash. 

UN-RlD^DLE, V. O* (t. V N El DOLED ; py. UKraiDDLlIfO, UNRID- 
DtBD.J To solve, as an enigma j to explain. 
Un-rId'^dl?r, n. One who unriddles or solves an enigma. 
pN-.Ri-Dlc'v-l.olJs, 0 . Not ridiculous. Broume. 
uN-RrFLED,* (dn-rl^fid) a. Not rifled} not plundered. 
Taylor. 

■ON-RIO'. t». 0. [«. UWBIOOED ; pp. UriRlGQIWa, UKRIOOBD.] 

To strip of rigging} to divest of tackle. 
un-rToht', (ttn-TTltO a. Not right , wrong. Wisdom xii. 
uN-RlaHT^Eoya, (annl^ch^B) a. Not ri j^teoua , onjust } 
wicked,} sinfhl} bad. 

tjw-Rl»H’r'Eovs-LV, (fin-n'chvis-ly) ad. In an unrighteous 
manner} unjustly; wickedly. 
tJN-RlGHT^EOVS-Mfisa, (an-Tl'chvis-nSs) n. Wickedness; 
injustice. 

Cn-rIght'fOl, (fin-rlt'fai) a. Not rlghtftil ; not just Shah. 
uN-ElM'PLED,*^n-rIm'pld) a. Not rimpled. Ash. 
tJN-RlNe', V. a. To deprive of a ring. Hadibras. 
■On-rInsed',* (Sn-rlnstO a. Not rinsed. Ash. 
tpN-Rl'pT-BD, a. Free from rioting. May. 
uN-Rlp', V. a. To cut open ; to rip. Bacon. — Rip and unrip 
are of the same meaning ; the former is to be preferred. 
tJw-RlPE^ a. Not ripe; green; immature; too early. 
tJN-Ri'PENED, (iin'rl'pna) a. Not ripened or matured. 
tJN-RiPE'NESS, n. Immaturity ; want of ripeness. 
■On-rIs'en,* (dn-rlz'zn) a. Not risen. JV’edc. 
tJN-RrV4.LLED, (dn-rl^vgld) a. Having no rival } un- 
equalled ; unporuleled. 

tJN-Rlv'RT, V. a. fi. uneiveted ; pp. unrivetiwg, umriv- 
srBD.] To loose uom rivets ; to unfasten. 
tfN-ROAST'RD,* a. Not roasted. Beaum. ^ FL 
flN-RdBBEiy,* (iin-rSbdO «• Not robbed. Evelyn. 

Cn-rSbe', V. a. To undress ; to disrobe. Youuff. 
tJN-RolLED',* (Qn-rdlld') a. Not rolled. Messenger. 

tJN-BOLL^, V. a. [t. UNROLLED } pp. UNROLLING, UNROLLED. } 

To Open from being rolled or convolved , to unfold. 
tJX-RQ-MXN'Tjc, a. Not romantic ; contrary to romance. 
tJN-RQ-MAN'Tj-CAL-LV,* od. Not romaiiticully. Allen. 
tfN-Rddp', e. a. [t. unroofed ,pp. unroofing, unroofed.] 
To strip off the roof or covering. 
tt)N-Ro6aT'BD, 0 . Driven from the roost. Shak. 
tyrr-R6dT', V. a. [l unrooted ; pp. unrooting, unrooted.] 
To tear from the roots ; to eradicate. 
t)N-R6oT', fj. n. To bo unrooted. Beaum. ^ FL 
Cn-r6t'ten,* (ttn-r6t'tn) a. Not rotten , not putrefied. 
Young. 

On-rough', (un^rfir) o. Not rough ; smooth ; unbearded. 
On-roOnd'ed, a. Not rounded ; not cut to a round. 
t5N-B50gED\* (un-rdClEd') a. Not roused. Ash. 
On-RoOt'rd, o. Not routed or thrown into disorder. 
trN-R5S'.{LL, a. Unprincely ; not royal. Sidney. 
ON-R51?'4LL-Ly,* ad. Not in a royal manner. R. Potter. 
Un-rObbed',* (dn-rilbdO a. Not rubbed. Ash. 
Cn-rOb'bish,* V. a. To clear from rubbish. Milton. 
tJN-RtJF'FLE, V. n. [l. unruffled , pp. UNRUFFLING, UN- 
RUFFLED.] To cease from commotion or agitation , to 
liecome quiet or calm. Dryden. 

Dn-rOf'flbd, (ttn-rilf'fld) a. Not ruffled; calm; tran- 
quiL 

DN-Rtf'IN-ArBLE,* o. Incapable of being ruined. Watts. 
tJN-RC'jNED,* (un-rd'ind) a. Not ruined. Bp. Taylor. 
tJN-RtfLED', (fin-rdldO a. Not ruled or governed. 
tfN-RC'L|-NES8, n. State of being unruly , turbulence. 
Dn-rO'lVi «• Turbulent ; ungovernable ; disorderly. 
Dn-ROm'PJLE, V. a. To free from rumples. Adduon. 
tFN-sXcKED',* (iiuHB&kt') o. Not sacked} not pillaged. 
DanteL 

On-sXi>'den, (iln-a&d'dn) v. a. To relieve from sadness. 
Wlutloek. 

t5N-SXl>'lMhE, •. a. [i. UNSADDLED } pp. UNSADDLING, UN- 

'EADOt 4 io.] To take the saddle from. 
t)N-sXD'DLBD, (danriid'dld) a. Not having the saddle on. 
tijr-CiTB', a. Not safr ; not secure ; insecure ; hazardous ; 
daiueioiis. 

DBrAAVB'LYi orf. Not secttiely j dangerously. Dryden. 
Ovr-BAIli'v (ftiHiSdO 0 . Not said or uttered } not mentioned. 

^ sailable ; not navijmble. May. 
On-bXixT', V, a. To deprive of saintship. South, 
Oif-BklNT'LY,* 0 . Not becoming sainu ; not saintly. Qu. 
Rev. 

tTN-^Xz/j^-Bl^B, a. Not soluble : not merchantable. 
t)N-sXL' VBLB-K&as,* R. UuolUy of being unsalable. Ash, 
Dn-sJLlt'rd, a. Not pickled ; not seasoned with salt. 
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frN-S4L-i:.1lT'BD, a, [iasohUatvs, L.] Not saluted. Shah. 
Dn-sXl'v^-ble,* a. That cannot be saved ; not salvabla. 

frN-BANO-T;-F|-cX'TiQN,* R. Want of sanctifleation. Colo, 
ndge. 

©N-SANc'Ti-FiED, (iln-irtiuk't^-fxd) a. Not sanctified } un- 
holy } not consecrated ; not pious. Shak, 
Dn-sanc'tiqned,'*' (dn-s&ak'shvnd) a. Not saaaioned. 
Cogan. 

'On-sXk'gujne,* a. Not sanguine. Young, 
tJN-aXppED',* (dn-elpt') a. Not sapped } not undermined. 
Sterne. 

frN-SAT'?D, a. Not sated or satisfied } insatiate. 
tUN-sA'Tt-^-BLE, (JSn-sa'shf-a-bl) a. Insatiable. Hooker. 
tljN-sX'Tj-VBliE-NjBss,* n. Quality of being insatiable. 
Milton. 

ttfN-si'Tj-^TE, (an-sd'she-at) <*• Insatiate. More. 
un-sX'tj-At-bd,* (anWsh?4Lt-ad) a. Not satiated. Oih- 
bon^ 

Dn-sa'ti-Xt-jng,* (un-Sd'shQ-ut-jng) a. Not satiating. 
Tucker. 

tJN-8AT'|NG^ 0 . Not Bating. Keates. 
0n-8Xt-is-fac't9-B}-lv,* od. So as not to satisfy. Clarke. 
UN-sXt-js-fXc'tq-ri-nIEss, n. State of being unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Dn-sat-is-fXc'to-RV, a. Not satisfhetory ; not giving sat- 
isfaction ; not clearing the difficulty. 
Dn-sXt'js-fI-a-ble,* a. That cannot be satisfied. Paloy. 
DN-sXT'js-FiED, (un-s&t'is-fld) a. Not satisfied ; not 
pleased ; not settled ; not filled ; not fhlly gratified. 
■0 n-sXt'js-fIed-n£ 88, n. State of being not satisfied. 
tJN-sXT'is-F^-jNG, 0 . Not satisfying ; insufficient ; unablo 
to gratify to the full. 

■0n-sXt'j8-f?-jng~n£ss, n. State of being unsatisfying 
Tayhr. 

tJN-SAT'v-RA-BLE,* (fin-s&t'yy-i'a-hl) a. Not saturable. Ash. 
tJN-sXT'v-RXT-^D,* a. Not saturated. Henry. 
tJN-SAVED',* (iSn-savd') a. Not saved. Watts. 
tiN-sy vp-Rj-LV, ad. In an unsavory manner. 
tJN-SA'VQ-Ri-Nfiss, n. Quality of being unsavory. 
t)N-SA'vp-Ry, a. Not savory , tasteless; having a bad taste ; 

— having an ill smell , fetid , disgusting. 
tJN-sXY', V. a. [l unsaid , pp. unsaying, unsaid.] To re- 
tract what has boon said ; to retract ; to recant. 
Dn-scal'a-ble,* a. That cannot be scaled. SAa/c. 
tJN-scALE',* V. a. To divest of scales. Milton. 
fJN-scALED',* (un-skald') a. Not scaled. Ash. 
On-scAlped',* (Qn-skklpt') a. Not scalped. Ash. 
tJN-scX'LV, a. Not scaly , having no scales. Oay. 
Cn-scAnned', (un-skind') a. Not scanned or measured 
tiN-scARED', (lin-skArd') a. Not scared or frightened. 
tiN-scARRED', (dn-skArd') a. Not scarred or marked. 
On-scAthed',* (fin-skaithlO a. Not scathed , not hurt. By 
ron, 

tJN-scXT'TifRED, (uii-skAt't^rd) a. Not scattered , not dis- 
persed. 

tiN-sc£NT'ED.* 0 . Not Bcented ; devoid of odor. Cowper. 
tJN-SiUHp-LXs'xic, a. Not scholastic. 
frN-sjPHOdLED', (an-ekdldO a. Not schooled ; uneducated. 
frN-scI-^JN-TlF'jiC,* a. Not scientific. Maunder. 
frw-scI-ifN-TlF'i-CAL-Ly,* ad. Without science. Maun- 
der. 

t)N-sc5xcED',* (ttn-skSnstO a. Not sconced ; not fined. 
Savage. 

tTN-scoRCiiED', (un-skbrcht') a. Not scorched or burnt. 
tiN-scoRNED',* (un-«kdrnd') a. Not scorned. Young. 
Dn-sc60red', (un-skbttrd') a. Not scoured or cleaned. 
l&N-scoURpED',* (lin-skiirjd') a. Not scourged. Ash. 
tiN-scEXTCHED', (iln-flkrftcht') a. Not scratched or torn. 
frN-scR££NED', (iln-ekr5nd0 o. Not screened or covered. 
tiN-scEEW', (fin-skrll') v. a. [u unscrewed ; pp. unscrew- 
ing, unscrewed.] To draw the screws from ; to loose 
from the force of a screw. 

tJN-8CRlPT'v-BAL, a. Not accordant with Bcnpturc. 
tJN-scRO'PV-LoOs,* a. Not scrupulous } regaraless of prin 
ciple; unprincipled. Qu. Rev. 
tjN-scRlJ'PV-LOCs-Ly,* gd. Without regard to prin«’.iple. 
Qtf. Rev. 

trx-soRlJ'PV-LoOs-Nftss,* n. Quality of being unscrupu- 
lous ; want of regard to principle. I^art. 
t)N-scRO'Ti-NiZED,^ (Cln-skrd't^-nlzd) a. Not scrutinized. 
Ash. 

frN-8C&LPT'VEED,* (Sn-skaipt'yyrd) a. Not sculptured. 
Maunder. 

tSW-SfiAL', V. a. [i. UNSEALED } pp. UNSEALING, UNSSALBD.J 

To open after having been sealed ; to free from a seal* 
tJN-sCALED', (tin-seiaO a. Not sealed, broken open. 
frN-sfiAM', V. a. To rip ; to cut open. Shak. 
tJN-sfiARCii'A-BLE, a. That cannot be searched out; 

that cannot be explored ; inscrutable. 
tJN-sfiARCH'A-BLE-Nftss, n. Impossibility to be explored 
Ctn-sK ARCHED', (ttn-stircbt') a. Not searched 
'Dn-sBabch'ixg,* a. Not searching. J. Q. Adams. 
■CTN-efiARED',* (an-s0rd') a. Not seared. PoUok, 
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On-s£a'§ON,* (an-sC'zn) tj. a. To make unsavor}’ — 
[fTo make unseasonable. Theobald,} 
t)N-s£A' 90 N-VBLE, (ttn-sC'zn-fi-bl) a. Not seasonable j be- 
ing out of season ; not in proper time , ill4imed : — late 
as, unseasonable time of night. 
t)N-s£A' 90 N-A-Bl.E-N£ 8 S, n. State of being unseasonable 
tjN-sEA'§ON-A-BLV, (Qn-se'zn-fli-bl?) ad. Not seasonably, 
not agreeably to time or occasion , at an improper time. 
t5N-SEA'?ONED, (iin-sS'znd) a. Not seasoned ; not salted: 
— not qualified oy use ; not kept lit for use. [fUnseason 
able, ill-limed. SftoA:.] 

tJN-SLAT', V. a. [». UrriBATED ; pp. UWSKATINa, UNSEATED.] 
To throw from the seat. Cotaper. 
tJN-sLAT'^D,* a. Not seated , displaced from a seat. 
Smart. 

tJN-.SLA'woR-THi-NCss,* (an-sS'wdr-th^-nSs) n. State of 
being unsea worthy. Smart. 

t;N-s£A'vvoR-TUY,* (un-se'wUr-th?) a. Not seaworthy , 
not fit for encountering the dangers of the sea, ns a ves- 
sel. Shato. 

tJN-sEc'pND-ED, a. Not seconded ; not supported. 
tCN-s£'cRi:T, t;. a. To disclose ; to divulge. Bacon. 
tt)N-s£'CRipT, a. Not close , not trusty. ShaL 
un-s£c'V-i.ar,* a. Not secular j not worldly. Ec. Rev. 
tt5N-s^:-cflRE'. a. Not safe , insecure. Denham. 
tjN-S^:-cORED',* (dn-s^-kQrd') a* Not secured. Scott. 
trN-s£D'¥N-TA-RV,* a. Not sedentary. Wordsworth, 
"On-se-duced', (un-s^-dQst') a. Not seduced j not drawn 
to ill. 

tJN-SEfiD'^D,* a. Not seeded ; not sown. Cotoper. 
tfN-SEE'|NG, a. Not seeing , wanting sight. 
tCN-sEIEM', tJ. n. Not to seem. Shak. 
un-se£wl'li-nEss, n. Indecency , indecorum ; uncomeh- 
ness. 

■On-sEEm'lv, a. Not seemly, indecent, unbecoming. 
tJ\-SEEM'LY, od. Indecently; unbecomingly. 1 Cor. xiii. 
IDn-seEn', a. Not seen ; not discovered : invisible , undis- 
coverable. [fUnskilled; une^penenced. Clarendon.] 
"GnsEized'j (un-sezdO a. Not seized; not taken. 
tfN-sfiL'DpM, a. Not seldom. Todd. 
tJN-SE-EfiCT^jpD,* a. Not selected. Smart 
t)\-s]9-LEcT'}NO,* a. Not making selection. Smart 
t)N-s£LF'|SH, a. Not selfish ; disinterested. 
tCN-s£M'j-NAR^* V. a. To castrate , to make barren. ShaK. 
|£in-s£nseu', (un-sfinstO a. Wanting distinct meaning. 
Puller, 

fCN-s£N'si-BLE, a. Insensible. Beaum. 4* FL 
ux-sfiws'v-AL-IZED,* (uii-sen'shvi-^l-Izd) a. Not made 
sensual. Coleridge. 

tTx-s£NT', a. Not sent.— Unsenlfor^ not called by letter or 
messenger. Bp. Taylor, 

t5x-s^:N-T£N'Tiovs,* a. Not sententious. Qa. Rev. 
tJN-sfiN'Tl^iNT,* (uii-sSn'sh^nt) o. Not sentient. Tucker. 
tlx-s£iv'Tl-NELLED,* (Gn-son't^-nCld) a. Not having sen- 
tinels. Rd. Rev. 

f^N-s£p'A-RA-BLE, a. Inseparable. Shak. 
tJN-sfip'A-K AT-£D, o. Not separated , not parted. 
t;x-s£p'VL-EHRED, (dn-sdp'yl-kyrd) a. Unburied. Chap- 
man. 

tJX-siERVED',* (fin-sfervd') a* Not served. More. 
tDN-akR'TjcE-A-BLE, a. Not serviceable ; useless. 
'Cx-sfiR'V}CE-,^-BLE-N£ss, n. Unfitness for any thing 
On-ser'vice-a-blv, ad. Without use or advantage. 
Un-8£t', a. Not set, not placed. Hooker 
Un-sEt'TJNG,* o. N^ot setting. Montgomery. 

UN-SET'TLE, V. a. [u UKIETTLKO } pp. UfTSETTLl XG, UNSET- 
TLED.] To unfix; to make uncertain; to shake: — to 
move from a place : — to overthrow. 
tJN etT'TLE, V. n. To become unsettled. Shak. 
■On-sEt'TLED, (un-s^t'tld) a. Not settled ; not fixed ; not 
established , not determined , not regular ; changeable. 
Un-s£t'tlei>-n£8s, (un-s^tHld-nfis) n. Irresolution , un- 
determined stale , uncertainty , want of fixity. 
t)N-s£T'TEE-MfiNT, n. State of being unsettled; unseUled- 
ness; irresolution. Barrow. 
tJrf-S¥-VgRE',* a. Not severe ; mild. Taylor. 
Ux-sfiv'jpEED, ffin-sSv'^d) a. Not severed ; not parted. 
TJN-stx', V. a. [L unsexsd; pp. urrsxxtno, unsexed.] To 
deprive of sex , to demive of the qualities of sex. Shak. 
4)x-SiiXc'KLE, V. a. (u unshackled ; pp. unshackling, 
UNSHACKLED.] To loose from shackles or bonds ; to set 
free ; to liberate. 

tiN-8HAD'£D, a. Not shaded or darkened ; mot overspread 
with darkness. 

'Ow-snXD'owED, (&n-shlid^5d) a. Not shadowed or shaded. 
tjx-8HAK'A-BLE- a. That cannot be shaken. Barrow. 

t Cx-SHAKEiy, (in-sh&ktO a. Unshaken. Shak. 

^n-shAk'ex, (an-ehi'kn) a. Not shaken ; not agitated ; 
not moved , not weakened in resolution* 
tJw-aHAK'r.'G-LV,* ad. Without wavering. Qtu Rev, 
Cn-SHAmed' (fin-8bamd')a. Not shamed. I^den, 
tyn-snAME'EAcsB, (an-shSm'fist) a. Not shamefaced ; 

wanting modesty ; not bashful , Impudent. Safe. 
tJlf-«HAilE'FA9Ei>-NJfSs, n. Want of modesty. Chalmers. 
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Cn-shAp'^l-ble,* a. That cannot be shaped. Good, 
Un-bhApe', «. a. To confound , to nillle Shak, 
On-shaped', • (tln-shaptO a. Not shaped ; unshapen. ScoU 
ON-SHAP£'EY,*^a. Not shapely; not well formed. Hume, 
On-«hAp'en, (dn-«ha'pn) a. Not shapen ; misshapen. 
On.suAr£d', (dn-shdrd') a. Not partaken ; not shared 
On-suXrp'ened,'*' (un-shitr'pnd) a. Not sharpened. Ash, 
trN-SHXT'T?RED,* (dn-shXtH^rd) a. Not shattered. Bp 
Hall, 

On-sha'ven,* (fin-sha'vn) a. Not shaven. More, 
On-sheathe', V. a. [t. unsheathed ; pp. unsheathing, 
UNSHEATHED.] To dfuw ffom the scabbard or sheath. 
Shak. 

On-sh£d', 0 . Not shed ; not spilt. MiUon, 
t)N-SH££T'£D,* a. Nut furnished with sheets. Wilson. 
On-shEll','*' V. a. To divest of tlie shell ; to shell. Murphy, 
tlN-SHfiLLED',* (Qn-shfildO a. Not shelled. Sheridan. 
On-shEl'tered, (Qn-sh6rt?rd) a. Wanting a shelter. 
tJN-snEL'T?R-lNG,* o. Not sheltering. Goldsmith. 
On-shElve',* V. a. To take from a shelf. Ed. Rev, 
tJN-SHiELD'jpD, a. Not guarded by a shield. 
tlN-SHfFT'^iD,* a. Not shifted ; not changed. Ash, 
tlN-SHfFT'jNG,'*' a. Not shifting. E. Ermng. 

On-siiYp', V. a. To take out of a ship. Sw^, 
tJN-SHfp'M^NT,* n. Act of unshipping. P. Mag. 
Un-shIrt'ed,* a. Not shifted. Tooke. 
t)N-8Hfv'^:RED,* (an-shlv'^rd) a. Not shivered. Remans. 
t;N-8H5cK£D', (fin-shSkt') a. Not shocked ; not disgusted. 
Un-shSd', o. Not shod : having no shoes. Spenser. 
tON-SHOOK', (fin-sliQk') a. Unshaken. Pope. 

UN-SHORN', a. Not shorn ; not clipped. 
Un-short'ened,* (fin-shdr'tnd) a. Not shortened. Young, 
Un-8h6t', cl Not shot ; not hit by shot. 

Cn-shoOt', V. a. To retract after shouting. Shak. 
■On^sho^'^red, (an-shdfi'^rd) o. Not watered by show- 
ers. 

Un-siiown',* a. Not shown , not exhibited. Shak, 
■Dn-shrIned',* (un-shrind') a. Having no shrine. Southsy. 
Un-shrInk'ino, cl Not shrinking ; persisting; not recoil- 
ing , not shunning danger or pain. 

■On-shrInk'JNG-I.Vi* nd. Without shrinking. Farrar, 
Un-8IIrIv'elled,* (iln-flhrlv'vld) a. Not shrivelled. Ash. 
Un-shroOd'ed,* o. Not covered with a shroud. Blair. 
Un-siirCbbed',* (un-shrubd') a. Bare of slirubs. Shak. 
fJN-SHRONK',* a. Not shrunk. Smart. 

0n>8hCn'na-ble, a. That cannot be shunned ; inevltabla 

Shak. 

Un-shDnned',* (un-shund') a. Not shunned. Shak. 
Un-shOt',* a. Not shut , not closed. Prince. 
tJN-sfFT'ED, a. Not*8ifted , not scrutinized or tried. 
tjN-slGH'lNO,* (Qn-sT'jng) a. Not sighing. Byron. 
tt)N-slGHT', (un-sIt') a. Not seeing. Hudibras. 

i tJN-8lGHT']|^D, a. Invisible; not seen. Suckling. 
lN-8lGHT'L|-NEss, (an-Blt'l^-iies) n. Deformity; disagree- 
ableness to the eye or sight. Wiseman. 

Un-sIght'ly, (an-sit'l?) a. Not sightly ; disagreeable to 
the sight ; deformed , ugly. 

Un-sIgned'.* (un-sInd') a. Not signed. Ash. 
ftJN SfG-NlfF'f-CANT, a. Insignificant. Hammond. 
Un-sIg'ni-fIed,* (an-sTg'n^-fld) a. Not signified. Ash. 
UN-8i'L?NCED,* (un-sI'J^nst) a. Not silenced. Ash. 
tt7N-8}N-CERE', a. Insincere. Dryden. 
fUN-sjN-cERE'Nipss,* n. Insincerity. Temple. 
ftFN-sjN-cEE'l-TV, n. Insincerity. Boyle. 

15n-sIn'eV 5^, (un-«In'Q) v. a. To deprive of sinewB, or of 
strength. Denham. 

Un-sIn'ewed, (an-sin'ad) a. Not sinewed ; weak. Shak, 
Un-sIn'fOl,* cl Not sinful, free from sin. Scott 
'Dn-sInged', (an-«lnjd') a. Not singed ; not scorched. 
Un-sTn'gled, (an-slng'gld; a. Not separated. Dryden. 
Un-sTnk'a-ble,* a. That cannot sink; that cannot be 
sunk. M. of Worcester. 

Un-bInk'ino, a. Not sinking. Addison. 
t)N-slN'N|NG, a. Not sinning; impeccable; without sin. 
On-bIb't^r-ly,* a. Not becoming a sister. Dwight 
Un-bIz'a-ble,* a. Not sizable ; not of proper size. SmotteU, 
'On-bIzed',* (an-sizd') 0 . Not sized. Congreve. 
Un-skTe'fOl, a. Not skilful; wanting skill; wanting 
knowledge; ignorant. 

Un-8k1e'ful-ly, ad. Without skill or knowledge. 
Un-bkIl'fOl-n&ss, r. Want of skill or knowledge. 
t)N-8KTLi.ED', (iin-Bklld') a. Not skilled ; wanting ekill. 
t)N-8KlNWED',* (lin-skind') CL Not skinned. Ash, 
t)if-BLXc'K£Ds* (-sl&kt') a. Not slacked ; nnslaked. Boott 
DN-Bi.XcK':gNED,* fdn-skik'^nd) a. Not slackened. AUsm. 
Dn-sdAin', o. Not slain : not killed. Sidney, 

Dn-8lAk£d', (fin-slikt'^) a. Not slaked; not quenched) 
unsfacked. Dryden. 

'Oif-BLXN'DJpRED,* (Qn-slftn'd^rd) a* Not slandered. Ask. 
DN-Bi.XueH'T9BED,* (fin-sUw't^rd) a. Not slaughtered. 
Cowper. 

tlN-8L££p'|iro, a. Not sleeping; everwakeftiL MOion, 
DN-SLfifip'Y, 0 . Not sleepy ; wakeful. 
t)M-SLlcED',* <&n-sllst') a. Not sliced. Ash, 
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t)ff-8LlNO\* t>. o. (JV*av£.) To take off the slings from boats. 

butts, buoys, yards, &,c. Mat. Diet. 

UN-aLlp^p;MO, a. Not slipping or liable to slip : fast. 
Oir-8L6w', a. Not slow j rapid. 

tJif-SLOlCE',* V. a. To open the sluice of j to open. Dry- 

dtfi, 

a. Not slumbering. Alison. 
UN-SLfiRRED',* (fin-sliirdO a. Not slurred. Ash. 
13fN-SM¥ROH£D^ (dn-smirchtO a. Unpolluted : not stained. 
Skak. 

Jn-smYrk'jno,* a. Not smirking. Chesterfield. 
UN-SMlT'TEN,* (fln-smTt'ln) a. Not smitten. Younts 
tN-SMdKED', (iin-smOktO a. Not smoked. Sw{fl. 
UN-SMddTH', a. Bough ; not even ; not level. Milton. 
UN-SMddTHED^,'*' (un-smdthd') a. Not smoothed. Ash. 
UN-SMOo-^aitED,'*' (iin-sm&g^gld) a. Not smuggled. Ash. 
un-smOt‘tv,* o. Not smutty : free from smut. J. Collier. 
Jn-sSaked',* (ttn-soktO a- Not soaked. Ash. 

UN-sd^BER, a. Not sober ; wanting sobriety. Todd. 
Cn-s6-ci -A-bIl'mv,* (un-86-ah?-&-bIlVt9) n. Want of so- 
ciability. Wdrburton. 

UN-SO'CJ-A-BLE, (an-sa'sh?-»-W) a. [tnsociabUis, L.! Not 
sociable ; reserved j not communicative j not suitable to 
society ; unsocial. 

tjN-s6'c|-^-BLE-Nfi8S,* n. duality of being unsociable j 
unsociability. Ash. 

CN-86'cj-^-BLy, (an-sS'sh^-g-bl^) ad. Not sociably. 
t7N“85'ci.^L, (an-sa'shfil) a. Not social , reserved ; unsocin- 
ble ; not beneficial to society ; hurtful to society. Shenstone. 
t^-86D'EBBDj* (fin-aSd'^rd) a. Not sodered. Scott. 

I UN-sdPT', a. Not soft ; hard. Chaucer. 

UlY-8dFT', od. Not w ith softness. Spenser. 
1n-86ft^ened,* (Sn-sSrfnd) a. Not softened. Atterbury. 
0n-s6Iled', (an-saildO a. Not soiled , not stained. 
tFN-sdL'i$LCED> (an-s51'ast) a. Not solaced. Ash. 
tTN-soED', a. Not sold , not exchanged for money. 
DN-SdL^DEB,* V. a. [u UN80LD£REO, Vp. UNSOLDEEI NO, 

UNsoLDsasD.] To separate what is soldered. Smart. See 
Bolder. 

ftJN-sdL^DiERED, (an-sal'j^rd) a. Wanting the qualities 
of a soldier. Beaum. ^ FL 

t)N-soL'DiER-LlK£, (an-sSl'j^r-lIk) ) a. Unbecoming a sol- 
UN-sdL^DIER-L^ (an-sdlM^r-l^) } (tier. Broome. 
t)N-s6L'EMN,* (un-sfil^^m; a. Not solemn. Taylor. 
tlN-8di.^M-MiZEi>,« (an-s51'fm-nlzd) a. Not solemnized. 
Ash. 

tJN-sp-Ll^'jT-ED, a. Not solicited ; not asked for. 
tJif-SQ-Ll^'l-TOCs,* a. Not solicitous. Tucker. 

Un-sOl'jd, o. Not solid ; fluid , not coherent. 
'ON-sdL'y-BLE,'* a. Not soluble ; insoluble. Ash. 
^N-s6l'vvble, a. Insolvable. Mmre. 
vN-sdLVED', (an-sQlvdO a. Not solved , not explained. 
t)N-86N'sVi o. Unpleasant: — careless. Brockett. [Local, 

tUN-8^0T', or tt5N-s66TE', 0 . Not sweet. Spenser. 
UN-866THE1)',* (Un-sfithd') a. Not soothed. Ash. 
t)N-SQ-PHls'Tj-CAli,^ o. Not sophistical. Ask. 
t)N-S9-PHls'T|-o^TE, o. Unsophisticated. More. 
tJN-BQ-PHls'Tl-CAT-ED, a. Not sophisticated , not counter- 
feit : uncorrupted. 

tUN-soR'ROWED, (an-sar^r5d) a. Unlamented. Hooker, 
UN-sbRT'ED, a. Not sorted ; not distributed. 
t^N-SOUOHT', (an-s&wt'} a. Not sought ; not searched. 
t)N-85ul)^ «. 0 . To divest of mind. Shelton. 
t!yN-s5uLED^, (ftn-sSldO a. Without soul or principle. Spenser. 
On-85Dmd^, a. Not sound; defective, decayed; sickly; 
not free from cracks ; rotten j corrupted : — not orthodox ; 
erroneous ; wrong : — not honest ; not true , not solid ; 
not faithful. 

■Cn-s50nd'4l-ble,* a. Not to be sounded. Leighton. 
t)N-8oOND'El>» O' Not sounded ; not tried by the plummet. 
■ON-sdOND'LVi* od. In an unsound manner. Hooker. 
t)N-85CND'NESS, n. State of being unsound ; defect. 
t)N'85fiR£D', f^an-sbfird') a. Not made sour or morose. 
tJN-sSwpl', a. Not sown. 

I^n-spAred', (an-sp4rdO a. Not spared. Milton. 
1>B-8pAr'(N&, a. Not sparing ; profuse ; severe. 
©n-8pAr'jno-LV,* ad. In an unsparing manner. Donne. 
0n-8pAr'IMO-n£ 8S,<^ n. duality of being unsparing. 
Smart. 

Un-bpXrk'LING,* a. Not sparkling. Wilson. 

Un-spEak^, V. a. To retract ; to recanL •SAdl*. 
Dn-8P£ak'A>BL£, a. That cannot be spoken ; inexpressi- 
ble ) Ineflkble ; unutterable. 

T)n-sp£aK^A-bly, ad. Inexpressibly ; ineffably. 
tlN-SPfAX'firO,'^ 0 . Not speaking. Shak. 


a. Not speculative ; not theoretical. 
t)lf-8p£D^, 0 . Not despatched ; not performed. Oarth. 
t)N-8P£LT',^ 0. Not spelt ; not spelled. Alien. 
t)K-8PfiNT\ 0 . Not spent ; not wasted ; not exhausted. 
Qn-SPBERsL (fin-sfBrO a. To remove from its orb. Shak. 
t)N-8PlEX>^, (an-spldO a. Not spied ; not seen. 


Un-spIlt^, a. Not (milt or spilled ; not shed. 
tUN-splR'iT, V. a. To dispirit. Temple. 

UN-8pIr'it-v>AI'» (dn-sulr'il-yu-^l) a. Not spiritual ; want- 
ing spirtuality ; carnal. 

©N-splR'iT-v-AJb'iZEj V. a. To deprive of spirituality 
South. 

Un-splIced',* (ttn-splTst') a. Not spliced. Ash. 
Un-spoIl^^bLE,* a. That cannot be spoiled. Dr. Arnold. 
Un-sp5Yled^ (iin-spblldO a. Not spoiled ; not hurt. 
tJN-spo'KEN,* (fin-spi^kn) a. Not spoken. Ash. 
Un-sppn-tA'ne-oOs,* a. Not spontaneous. Coioper. 
tJN-spdRTS'M^N-LlKE,* o. Unlike a sportsman. Connoia- 
seur. 

Un-sp6t'ted, a. Not spotted ; immaculate. 
t5N-SP6T'TED-Nfiss, n. State of being unspotted. 
Un-sprEad',* a. Not spread. Pollok. 

Un-sprTght'ly,* (un-sprit'lo) a. Not sprightly. Ash. 
tJN-spRlN'KLED,* (ttn-sprlngk'kld) a. Not sprinkled. Sav- 
age. 

Un-sprDno',* a. Not sprung ; not risen Fairfax, 
tJN-SQUAN'DERED,* (an-skwbn'd^rd) a. Not squandered. 
Ash. 

"On-squAred^ (uii-skw&rdO a. Not squared ; Irregular. 
tJN-SQUfiEZED',* (fin-skwCzd') a. Not squeezed. Thompson. 
tJN-STA'BLE, a. {instabdis. L.] Not stable or fixed , incon- 
stant ; irresolute , instable. 

Un-stA'ble-nEss,* n. Instability. Hale. 

Un-stXcked',* (iin-st&kt') a. Not stacked. More. 
Un-staid', a. Not steady ; not prudent ; mutable. 
Un-staid'nEss, n. Indiscretion ; volatility. 

Un-stAined', (iSu-stand') a. Not stained ; not dyed ; not 
polluted. 

Un-stAmped',* (un-sUimpt') a. Not stamped. Burke. 
tJN-STANCHED', (uii-stAncht') a. Not stanched. SliaJ.. 
Un-starched',* (un-st’Archt') a. Not starched. Orccit. 
Un-StAte', r. a. To put out of dignity. Shak, 
Un-stat'ed,* a. Not stated. Adi. 

Un-stAtes'man-lIke,* a. Unlike a statesman. Qu. Rev. 
tJN-BTA'TipNED,* (un-sta'sliynd) a. Not stationed. Ash. 
tlN-STAT'v-TA-BLE, a. Contrary to Statute. Swft. 
tlN-STAUNCiIED', (un-sUncht') fl. See Unstanched. 
Un-stEab'fast, fl. Not steadfast , not fixed. 
tJN-sxfiAD'FAST-Nfiss, ». Want of steadfastness. 
tjTN-STEAD'lED,* (un-stpd';d) 0 . Not made steady. Words- 
worth. 

tJN-sTfiAD'f-LV) ad. In an unsteady manner ; incon- 
stantly ; changeably. 

tSN-STEAD'i-NEss, n. Want of steadiness ; instability ; 
mutability. 

tjN-STfiAD'y, (Qn-stSd'?) a. Not steady , not fixed , un- 
stable , inconstant ; mutable, variable, changeable. 
■On-steeped', (fin-stept') a. Not steeped or soaked. 
On-stI'fled,* (an-stl'fld) o. Not stifled. Young. 
0N-STlG'MA-Ti2ED,*(un-8tig'mHIzd) a, Notsiigraalized. 
Ash. 

On-stIll', a. Not still ; unquiet. Todd. 
On-stIm'v-dAt-ED,* a. Not stimulated. Cowpor. 
On-stIm'V-lat-INO,* a. Not stimulating. Dr. Mussey. 
tON-STlNG', V. a. To disarm of a sting. South. 
UN-STtNT'ED, a. Not stinted ; not limited. Slcelton. 
On-stirred', (un-stird') a. Not stirred ; not agitated. 
On-stYr'rjng,* a. Not stirring, not moving. Pollok. 

ON-STITCH', D. 0. [ t . UNSTITCHED ; pp. UNSTITCHING, un- 
stitched.] To take the stitches from. 

On-stItchld',* (fin-stlcht') a. Not stitched. Ash. 
0n-St6ck',* V. a. To depnve of stock. Surrey. 
On-8t5cked',* (un-st5ckt') a. Not stocked. Drydcn. 
On-sto'len,* (un-8t6'ln) a. Not stolen. Ash. 
On-8To6p'ing, a. Not bending ; not yielding. 

On-ST5p', r. a. [». unstopped; pp. unstopping, un- 
stopped.] To firee from stop or obstruction ; to open. 
■0n-st5pped', (un-st6pt') a. Not stopped , opened 
■0n-st5'R|ED,* a. Not treated of in history. Maunder. 
■Dn-stormed', (un-stdrmd') a. Not taken by assault. 
Un-straigut'ened,* (fin-stra'tnd) a. Not straightened. 
Taylor. 

Un-STRAINED', (ttn-strand') a. Not strained ; easy. 
Un-strAit'ened, (fin-strS'tnd) a. Not straitened. 
tfN-STRAN'ov-l'A-BLE,* <L Not to bo Strangled. C. Lamb, 
Un-STrAt'i-fied,* fun-3trAt'9-fId) a. Not stratified , not 
having strata. Buckland. . .. .. j 

Un-strength'ened, (an-strSng'tlind) a. Not supported. 
■(jN-STRliTCHED',* (fiii-strScht') a. Not stretched. Ash. 
t)N-STREWED',* (Qii-strfld') 0. Not strewed. Cowper. See 
Strewed. 

UN-STRING', U. a. [u UNSTRUNG ; pp. UNSTRINGING, UN- 

iTRU.NG.] To deprive of strings j to relax ; to loose ; to 

©n-!strInged',* (fin-strlngdO a. Not stringed ; not having 
strings ; unstrung. Ash. . , ^ . 

Un-strIpped',* (un-«trlpt') a. Not stripped. Ash. 
■On-strOck', a. Not struck ; not moved ; not affected. 
Un-stDd'jed, (an-sldd'jd) a. Not studied ; not labored. 
Un-stOffed', (ttn-Btfift') a. Not stuffed ; unfilled. 
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l>N-«T0irin£D%* (aimtandO a. Not stunned. Colerid^t* 
Un-stCut'^id,* a. Not stunted. 8w0. 
triHiyB>l>€SD',* (&n-«vl>-d(ldO tu Not subdued. AtUrtwf, 
t^lNSldB'jipcT, a. Not subject ; not liable. 
thr-BVB-jfioT'l$;D,* 0 . Ni^ subjected. Smart 
t5f»r-B0B'jy-OAT-¥Dj* a. Not subjugated. Dr, JlUim, 

(an-sub-limdO a. Not sublimed. Seett. 
lDlt4VB-MT8'srvi5,* a. Not submissive. South, 
'DN<evB-MlT^TiNO» s. Not Submitting ; not yielding. 
tfN-SVB-oR'D]>NlT*]9D,'^ o. Not subordinated. Smart 
t^N-ayB-OBNED^*^ (dnHiub-timdO a. Not suborned. Burke. 
tJN-svB-acRlBED',* (-s^b^skrlbdO u* Not subscribed. Seott 
tJN-svB-scBiB'}NO,* o. Not subscribing. Cowper. 
iDN-syB-fiTXN^Ti^, rihi-svbwM&n'sb^) a. Not substantial; 

not solid : not palpimle ; not real. 
tJB-syB-STAN-Tj-XL'j-TV,* (-sv^stitn-sh^-iU'e-t?) ^ Want 
of substantiality. CiumM. 

t^N-syB- 8 TAM'Tl 4 iir>IZEDy'*' (fin-syb-sttn'sh^J-lzd) a. Not 
made substantial. Word^onh. 
trN-svB-STXN'T|-AT-]|pD,* (ttn-svib-stan'shy^it-yd) a. Not 
substantiated. Ask. 

tJN-syB-vfiRT'?D,* a. Not subverted. Ash. 
1?N-syB-vMRT'j-BLE,* o. That cannot be subverted. Smiik. 
'0N-8yc>c££D':iipD, a. Not succeeded. Milton. 
tJN-ayc-cfiss'FOii, a. Not successful ; unfortunate. 
■DN-syocfess'FOlr-Ly, ad. Unfortunately; without suc- 
cess. 

trN-svc-c£«8'F0l*-Nfiaa, n. Want of success. 
tJN-syc-cfess'fVB, a. Not successive. Broume. 
'Dn-sGc^cqreix'^ (lln-siik^V>'<l) ^ succored. Spsnser. 
t(N-sOcKBiy, (an-suktO a. Not sucked. Milton. 
tTN-sOc'KLED,* (hn-suk^kld) a. Not suckled. Ash. 
tUN-sOF'F¥R-X-BLE, a. Insufferable. Hooker. 
trN-aOF'F¥R-lN»,* a. Not suffering. Smart 
|UN-syF-Fl''ci¥NCE, (hn-e^f-fish^^ns) n. Insufficiency. 
Hooker. 

tUN-syF-Fl''cl?NT, (an-8(;if-f Ish'^nt) a. Insufficient. Locke. 
UB-ayF-Fly^INCKNfias,* (Hn-syf-flz'ing-nes) n. Insufficien- 
cy. Coleridge. 

•Ow-sOF'FQ-ciT-^D,* a. Not suffocated. Ash. 
Un-sOo'^red, (&n-shde' 9 rd) a. Not sweetened with sugar. 
trN-sy<}-^£8^T}VE,* a. Not suggestive. C. Lamk. 
Un-sOit-^-bTl^j-tv,* n. The quality of being unsuitable ; 
unfitness. Mason. Jja.] 

Un-sOit'vble, a- Not suitable; unfit; not congruous. 
tJN-s0lT'^-Bl.E-}rfi8S, n. Incongruity ; unfitness. 
tTN-sCiT^A-BLY,* ad. In an unsuitable manner. Oreen. 
a. Not suited. Burke. 

Uif-sOiT'fBO, a. Not suiting ; not fitting ; not becoming. 
Un-sOl^LIED, (fin-sfiJ'ld) s. Not suUied or stained ; pure. 
Urf-s&M^MQlfED,* (hn^m'vBd) a. Not summon^. Cow- 
per. 

t)N-sDNO% a. Not sung : not celebrated in verse. 
Uir-sDlfNED^ (iin-sQndO a. Not exposed to the sun. MUton. 
'Cx-By-pfiR^FLy-oCs, a. Not superfluous ; needful. 
15ir-syp-PL.XNT'ED, a. Not supplanted ; not defeated. 
UN-syp-Pi.rX'BLE. a. Not to be supplied. ChiUingvorth. 
'Oir-syp-PLlED', (un-syp-lflldO «• Not supped; not ftir- 
nisbed. 

tUlv-syP'pdBT'A-BLB, a. Insupportable. Boyle. 
t0ir-svp-p5BT^4-BLB-M£6& n. Insupportableness. WUkine. 
tUif-syp-PdRT'A-BLY, «d. Insupportably. South. 
UN-syp-PdBT'BB, a. Not supported ; not sustained. 
’Clf-syp^dRT'j^ix-i.V,* ad. Without support Q«. Rev. 
UN-syp-PRfissED^, fttn-svp^dst') a. Not suppressed. 
Uir-BtfRE^ (&B-shftrO s* Nm sure ; not certain. Shak. 
tnf-SOREiy,* (Qn-shirdO a. Not made sure. Shah. 
t)N-sijR^FE|T-B]>,* a. Not surfeited. Ash. 
tW-BVR'^l-ChL.* eu NotsurgicaL Med. Jour. 
Uir-syR-MTSED^* (hn-s^r-mlsdO a. Not surmised. KeiUes. 
tUN-sVR-lloONT'A-BLS, a. Insurmountable. Locke. 
'ON-syB-MbfiKT^JFD,* a. Not surmounted. Ash. 
Ulf-syB-pjUui^^-BLJB,* a. That cannot be surpassed. Ee. 
Rev. 

Ulc-ayB^tsSEiy,* (Sn-s^r-pistO s* Not surpassed. Byron. 
ON-syR^Bfiir^D^ltED,* (hn-syr-r^n'd^rd) a. Not surren- 
dered. OsMpsr. 

UN-syR-B50in>^9Df* a. Not suiroanded. Byron. 
UN-syBrYETED^,* (Bn-syi^idO a* Not surveyed. Johnson. 
'Oif-syg-cftp-Ti-Bli.'i-Ty,* n. Insusceptibility. Cole- 
ridge. fE.1 

‘Cn^eys-cBP'xi-BLE, a. Insusc^ible. Btoift [r.] 
fDN-sV8<>pSoT^ a. Unsuspected. MUten. 

'bif-sys-pficT^lpD, s. Not suspected ; confided in« 
t>M eys-pficT^IHe, a. Not suspecting ; having no sttiqHeion. 
UN-ey»-PftND^ 91 >,* 0 . Not suspended* Knox. 
'OH-fiVO-Pl^'cioys, (dn-svs^b^M<>) a. Having no suspicion. 
tJN-sys-pT'cioys-i.'r,* (an-Bys-pIsh'9s49) ad. Without sus- 
l^ckMi Art lid. 

t)lf-«V8-TXiN^A-BLB, a. That cannot be sustained ; la- 
•Uf^iorti^le. Barrme. 

thf-sy»-TltNB]y,(BnHi9*4iBdO a. Not sustained t Bel sup> 
ported. 

DN-Bys-TXnr'iira,* a. Not tustaining. Skettey. 


I UJr-»WAL'1.6WBD,* (Bn-swBl'Cd) a. Not swallowed. JsM. 

I UN-SWAPHE'jO. o. [I UlfSWATHSD ; pp. UirtWATHtirO, trth 

■WATHBO.] To take a swathe flrora ; to loosen. 
Un-swXy'X-ble, a. Not to be governed or influenced. 
trif-swlYED'y (Qn-aw&dO a. Not swayed ; not wielded. 
Un-swAy'?d-n£s 8, n. Steadiness. Hales. 

■On-sweXr', (fln-sw4r0 «• a. [i usswo** ; pp. ufswbab 
iNo, UN8WORIC.] To rdoall after baring sworn ; to recofl 
what is sworn. 

Un-sweAr^ V, n. To recant any thing sworn. Spenser. 
t5N-8w£AT', e. a. To cool after exerem. MiHen. [e.] 
t5N-swfiAT'jN», a. Not sweating. Dryden. 
tjN-sw££T^ a. Not sweet ; disagreeable. Spenser. 
t)N-8w££x^£NED,* (fin-«w6'tnd) a. Not sweetened Ash. 
tJN-swflPT', a. Not swept ; not brushed away. 
trN-sw£RV^fN&.* a. Not swerving; firm. Qo. Nsv. 
UN-awbRN', a. Not sworn ; not bound by an oath. 
■On-swDno',* a. Not Bwunj[; not suspended. Bacon. 
t)N-syM-MfiT^R|-CAL,a o. Not symmetrical^ Johnson. 
UN-avM-MfiT^Rf-CAL-Ly,* od. Not symmetrically. Jbhnson. 
tJN-sSM-PA-THi-ZA-BlL'i-Ty,* n. Want of ability to sym- 
pathize. Coleridge, [b.] 

UN'S^M^PA-THlz-iNe,* o. Not Sympathizing. Savage. 
tJN-sys-TEM-Xx'ic,* ) o. Not systematic ; wanting sys- 
tiN-sya-TJgM-AT'f-CAL,* \ tem ; disorderly. Burke. 
■ON-858-TBM-AT'i-c^L-Ly,* ad. Without system ; irregu- 
larly. Bnbngbroke. 

tiN-TAcK'y V. a. To disjoin ; to separate. MUton. 
■On-tAint'^d, a. Not tainted ; not sullied ; not corrupted. 
Un-taint'i«:d-i.y, ad. Without taint or spot. South. 
tJN-TAiNT'yD-NEss. n. Stale of being untainted. Bp. Hall 
Un-tAk'en, (un-ta'kn) a. Not taken. — Untaken up. not 
flUed. 

trN-TXL'BNT-BD,*^ a. Not having talents. Month. Ret. 
Un-tAlke d'-6f, (an-tlwkt'6v) a. Not talked mr spoken 
of. 

Un-tAm'a-ble, a. That cannot be tamed or subdued. 
tTN-TAM'^-BLE-Nfiss,* n. Quality of not being tamable. 
Ash. 

Un-tAmed^, (Qn-tarod') a. Not tamed ; not subdued. 
tjN-TAN-<^l-BIi.'j-TY,* n. Intangibility. Ash. 
Un-tAn'91-BI.E,'* a. Not tangit^ ; Intangible. Ash. 
Un-tAn'»lb, (Sn-tang'gl) v. a. To dUentangle. Shak, 
Un-tAn'&LED,* (un-t4ng'gld) a. Not tangled. Ask. 
Un-tar'nisued,* (Qn-tilr'ntsht) a. Not tarnished. Southey. 
Un-tXsked',* (Gn-tkskt') a. Not tasked. Jeffrey. 
Un-tAst^BD, a. Not tasted ; not tried by the palate. 
Un-tast'ixq, a. Not tasting ; not perceiving taste. 
Un-tAu»ut', (fin-tkwtO a. Not taught ; uninstructed ; Ig- 
norant , unlettered , unskilled ; new. 

Un-tXxed', (un-tXkstO «• Not taxed ; not charged. 
Un-t£ach', (fin-tCch') v. a. [u vstauomt; untbacn- 
iifo, UNTAVOMT.l To cause to fbrget what has been 
learnt. Browne. [R.] 

tTN-TEAOU^A-BiiE, o. That can not be taugbt ; indoode. 
•On-te ACH'A-BLE-N fcss,* n. Want of docility. Johnson, 
tiN-T££M'][NGi, a. Not teeming ; barren. 

Un-t£m'P¥EED, (&n-tdm'p 9 rd) a. Not tempered. 
•DN-TfiM'pyR-lN»,* a. Not tempering or exciting. Shak, 
"ON-TliM'pysT-yD,* a. Free from tempest. Mdlman. 
Un-t£mpt^j^d, a. Not tempted; not allured. 
tJN-TfiMPx'iNO,* (ttn-Wmt'jng) o. Not templing. H. Clay. 
tJN-xBN'A-BLE, a. Not tenable , that cannot be bald, main- 
tained, or defended. 

tJN-xfiif^AiVT-VBl.E,* a. N(^ tenantable. Smart. 
Un-t£n'ab^t-9D, a. Having no tenant. Temple. 
Un-t£nd^J||:d, o. Not tended ; unattended. 
tJS-Tts'D^Rj a. Not tender ; wanting tendemeBS. 
Un-xEn^vBRED, (lin-tiiiT'd^rd) a. Not tendered or offered. 
Uw-xfiN'D^R-LY^ ad. Not tenderly. Duncan. 
tfS~T&NT'f V. a. To bring out of a tent. Shak. [B.] 
Un-xEnt'bd, a. Not tented ; not having a tent applied. 
Un-xer-rEs'tri-AI.,* a. Not terrestriaL young. 
tTN-XEB^RI-FlED, (hn-Uf'r^-f Id) a. Not terrified. 
UN-xfi8X']pD,* 0 . Not tested ; not proved. Aeh. 
Un-x£xb'bbed,* (fln-teth^yrd) a. Not tethered. AeM. 
t5N-THANK.Ei>', (fln-thknktO «. Not thanked. Smart 
tJN-THXim'FOL, a. Not tbaakAil ; ungratefitl. 
t;jif-THAifB'FOi.-LY, ad. Without thanks ; without iiutt- 
tude ; ungratefuUy. 

UM-XHAifK^FOL-NESS, II. Want of tbonkfUlaess ; ingrati- 
tude. 

Ux-THXTOHEP^'*’ (fin-tbXchtO s. Not thatched. A^ 
Un-thAwed^ (fin th&wdO a. Not thawed or diascflred. 
Un-thj^-Ax'bi-cai.** a. Not theatrical. JodreB. 
UN-THfi-o-Ld^'i-CAL,* a. Not theological. Bp. lUl 
t)N-TH£-<?-EfiT'jc,* a. Not theoretic. Coleridge, 
UN-THfi-p-BftT'|-OAi.»* a. Not theoretieaL Jonr. Set 
Un-tHIok'bbed,'*' (fln-tblk'hnd) a. Not tbiekmied. Ash^ 
t)N-THI]fK^ V. a. To recall or dismiss a thought. Shah. 
UN-xHlNK'}Na, a. Not tbinhing ; tlMwgbtiess. 
UN-THlNK'iNQ'-LY,'^ od. Without thouglit Pope. 
UN-THlNKMBa-HftBB, B. Wa»t of thought Lord 
Un-th6eiv'y, 0 . Not thorny ; flree from thonu^ 
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t3fN-TM0tF»HT', (an-thft.wtO a. Not thought. — Unthou/rht- 
qf, not thought of } not reoardod ; not heeded. SWk. 
tJN-THOUGHT'FOL,'* (ttn-thftwVmi) a. Not thoughtful; 


tJN-THOUGHT'FOL,'* (ttn-thftwVmi) a. Not thoughtful; 

thougblleM. Bale, * 

Jif-THmXsHBD',* (fin-thiilrtit') a. Not thrashed. Jodrdl 

UW-THElAD', 0. O. [i. UWTHEBADao ; pp, UltTHa*ADlKO, 

viTTHaaAoxo.] To relax from ligatures .‘ — to loose. 
un-thr£ ATHENE D, (fin-thrSt'tnd j o. Not menaced. 
gN-THR£8R£D^ (ttn-thr6sht') a. Not threshed. J^ewton, 
t^'THRTFT, n. An extravagant; a prodigal. 8hak. 
tuN-THRlPT', 0. Profuse ; prodigal , untlirifry. Shak. 
‘Dn-thrIf'tj-lt, ad. Without thrift or frugality. 
trN-THRTF'Tl-N«ss, %. Want of thrift ; waste ; prodigality. 
tfN-THRlF'Ty, 0 . Not thrifty , not thriving ; pnmigal : pro- 
fuse ; lavish ; wasteful. 

■On-thrIv'jno, fl. Not thriving, not prospering. 
JN-THROWTE', t>. o. To dethrone. MOton. 

UN-THROWN', ♦ a. Not thrown ; not cast. Surrey. i 

Un-t1c'kled,* fGn-tTk'fcld) a. Not tickled. Chesterfield. 
Un-tI'di-lv,* ad. In an untidy manner. Smart 
UN-Ti'D|-Nfiss,* n. Want of tidiness. Smart 
Un-tFdv, a. Not tidy j not neat, not cleanly. 

Un-tIe', (fin-tl') V. a. [i. uittikd ; pp. uktyino, dwtied.] 
To unbind j to free from bunds ; to loosen ; to unfasten ; 
to loose. 

Un-tTed', (iln-tid') a. Not tied ; not bound ; not fastened. 
Un-tIght'en,* (iin-tl'tn) v. a. To loosen : to make less 
tight. .Ssh. 

Un-t1l', ad. or eonj. To the time that ; till ; to the place 
that ; to the degree that. 

Un-tIl', prep. To ; till ; — used of time. [To : — used of 
objects. J^enecr.j 

Un-tIle', V. a. To strip of tiles. 8w\ft. 

Un-tIl'LA-BLE,* a. That cannot be tilled. Cotoper. 
Un-tYllei)', (fin-tlld') a. Not tilled , not cultivated. 
Un-t1m'b?red, (tin-tlm'b^rd) a. Not timbered, weak. 
UN-TiME'L;-N£s8,* iu state of being untimely. Ash. 
Un-tIme'lv, a* Not timely ; happening before the natural 
time, premature; unseasonable; ill-timed. 

Un-tIme'lv, ad. Before the natural time. Spenser. 
Un-ti'm^-ods,* a. Untimely. Bulwer. [r,] 
Un-tInct'vRED,'*' (hn-tlnkt'yvrd) a. Not tinctured. A. 
Thomson. 

Un-tYnoed', (hn-tYnjd') a. Not stained , not discolored. 
Un-TIr/a-ble, a. Indefatigable, unwearied. Shak. 
Un-tIred', (iin-tlrd') a, I^t tired ; not made weary. 
Un-tIr'|NG,* a. Not tiring , unwearied. Grant. 
Un-tIth'a-BLE,* a. Not tithable. Ash. 

Un-tJthed',* (un-tlthd') a. Not tithed. PoUok. 
UN-TrTLED^Qn-tY'lld) a. Not titled , haying no title. 
tiN'Td, prep. To. Translation of the Bible. — Much used in the 
old and in solemn style , but now somewliat antiquated. 
Un-tSld', a. Not told , not related ; not numbered. 
UN-T6L'9R-iT-^:D, a. Not tolerated. Scott 
Un-t6mb', (un-tdmO ». a. To disinter. Fuller. 
Un-tSSTH',* t>. 0 . To deprive of teeth. Covrper. 
Un-t66th'spme,* o. Not toothsome. Bp. HaU. 
UN-TbR-M£wT'ED,* a. Not tormented. Young. 

Un-T^rN',* a. Not tom j not rent. Ash. 
tJN-T5sSED',* flln-tSst') a. Not tossed. Green. 

Un-TOst',* a. Not tossed J untossed. Byron. 
Un-toCcii'a-ble, (iin-tach'a-bl) a. Not to be touched, 
Intangible. Fdtham. 

Un-TOOCHED', (un-tttcht'Y a. Not touched ; not affected. 
Un-t6w'aRB» a. Froward j perverse , vexatious ; not easi- 
ly guided or taught; awkward. See Toward. 
UN-T6W'ARD-Lj-Nfiss,* n. State of being untowardly. jJsA. 
UN-TOW'ARD-bV, a. Awkward ; perverse ; froward. Locke. 
Un-t6w'abi>-eV» ad. Awkwardly ; ungainly ; perversely. 
UN-T6tv'ABB-w£8S, n. Perverseness. Bp. Wilson. 
Un-t6^'£eed,* (an-tdh'^rd) a. Not having towers. 
Wordsworth, 

Un-tr1c£^A-BLE, o. That cannot be traced. South. 
Un-trAced^ (dn-tr&st') a. Not traced ; not tracked ; not 
marked. 

tl^N-TRXCKED^ (lin-trilkt') a. Not tracked ; untraced. 
Un-teXc-TA-bIl'I-TV,* tt. Intractableness. Burke. 
Un-trXc'TA-BLE, a, [intraitable^ Ft , ; mtractabilisy L.] Not 
tractable j unmanageable ; stubborn ; rough ; difficult ; ' 
intractable. See Intractable. 

Un-tbXc'TA-ble-nXiss, n* Intractableness. Locke. 
Uw-trXd'^d,* a. Not traded : — uncommon. Shcdc. 
Un-trAd^jng, o. Not engaged m trade or commerce. 
Ur-TRIined^ (iln-trXnaO a. Not trained ; not educated ; 

not disciplined , irregular; ungovernable. 
UN-TRXM^MgibLEn,* (fin-trtlm^^d) a. Not trammelled. 
ke Rev, 

Un^teXm^PLEX),* (fin-tr&m^pld) a. Not trampled. SheUey. 
Un TBXif'QUJL-LiZED, (-Xxd) o. Not tranmilUixed- Goods, 
UM-TRAB- 80 lllBSD^* (an-tranHULrlbdO a. Not transcribed. 

' Maunder. 

UN-TRAKa-FltR^A-BLE, 0 . Incapable of being transferred ; 

not transferable. See Tiawsferable. ^ [Dov. 

Un-TRABS-fI^RREB',* (fin-tr§ips-ftrdO a. Not transferred. 


Un-trans forme©', ♦ (fin-tranchfdrmdO a. Not trans 
formed. Maunder. 

Un-trans-lAt'a-ble, a. Not capable of being translated 
Un-trans-lAt'a-ble-nJIss,* n. Impossibility of betnf 
translated. Col^tdge. 

Un-trans-lAt'^d, a. Not translatod. Bales. 
Upf-TRANS-Mls'sj-BLE,* o, Not transmissible. Ash. 
Un-tran8-mYt'T¥D,'»' a. Not transmitted. Ash. 
Un-trans-mOt'a-ble,* o. Not transrautahle. Hume. 
Un-trans-pAr'?nt, a. Not transparent ; not diaphanous 
Un-trans-pXs'sa-ble,* a. Not transpassable. Daniet. 
Un-tran-8pIred',* (fin-tran-spYrd') a. Not transpired 
Maunder. 

Un-trans-jlAnt'ed,* tf. Not transplanted. Ash. 
Un-tran8tP6rt'a-ble,* a. Not transportable. Be, Rev. 
Un-tran8-p6rt'ed,* a. Not transported. Ash. 
Un-tran8-p59Ed',* (ttn-tr^ns-phzdO a. Not transposed. 
Ash. 

Un-trXv'£HiED, (fin-trttv'gld) a. Not travelled ; no^ 
passed over: — not having travelled, having never seen 
foreign countries. 

Un-trav'ersed,* (fin-trftv'^rst) a. Not traversed. Ash. 
Un-tr£a 1)', (iin-tred') v. a. To tread back ; to go back In 
tile same steps. ShaJe. 

UN-TRfiA9'VRED, (&n-tr8zh'i,ird)o. Not treasured or laid up 
IUn-treat'A-BLE, a. Not treatable. Decay of Piety. 
un-trEat'ed,* a. Not treated. E. Erving. 
Un-trEm'blino,* a. Not trembling. Pktlhps. 
Un-trEncued',* (lln-trSncht') a. Not trenched. O. Penn, 
Un-trEs'pass-Yng,* a. Not trespassing. MUton. 
Un-trIed', (un-trYd') a. Not tried ; not attempted. 
Un-trYmmed',* (un-trlmd') a. Not trimmed. Shak. 
Un-trYt'v-rAt-ed,* a. Not triturated. Jour. Sci. 
UN-.TRi'VMPn-A-BLE, a. Allowing no triumph. Hudibrae. 
Un-trI'vmphed, (lin-trT'umft) a. Not triumphed over. 
May. 

Un-tr6d', a. Not trodden ; untrodden. Milton. 
Un-tr6d'den, (Sn-trBd'dn) a. Not trodden , not passed. 
Un-tr6lled', (fln-trSldO a. Not trolled or rolled along. 
Un-troOb'led, (rm-trub'bld) a. Not troubled ; not dis- 
turbed by care, sorrow, or guilt ; not agitated ; not con- 
fused. 

Un-troUb'led-nEss, (ISn-trub'bld-nSs) n. State of being 
untroubled , unconcern. Hammond, [r.] 

Un-tb(Je', (dn-triJ') a. Not true ; false ; unfaithful. 
tJN-TRtJ'LV, ad. Falsely , not according to truth. 
UN-TRDM'pJi:.T-IfD,* a. Not trumpeted. Scott 
Un-trPss',* V. a. To deprive of a truss. B. Jonson. 
Un-trOst'^Dj* a. Not trusted , not confided in. Smith. 
Un-trD.st'j-ness, n. Unfaithfulness. Hayward. 
Un-trDst'wor-thv,* (un-trfist'wur-th?) a. Not worthy 
of being trusted. Ee. Rc«. 

Un-trDs'tv,* a. Not trusty ; unfaithful. Bp. Hall, 
Un-trCtii', n. Falsehood ; false assertion. 

Un-tOck',* V. a. To undo a tuck j to unfold. Aih. 
.Un-tDck'?red,* (un-tuck'^rd) a. Wearing no tucker. Ad-^ 
dtson. 

Un-tDm'bled,* (fin-tam'hld) a. Not tumbled. Ash, 
Un-tv-mOlt'v-oCs * a. Not tumultuous. Young. 
Un-tun'A-BLE, a. Not tunable, inharmonious. 
Un-tOn'a-ble-n£ss, n. Want of harmony. Dr. Warton. 

UN-TCNE', V. a. [t. UNTUWED , pp. UNTUKIWO, UNTURED.] 

To put out of tune ; to disorder. Shak. 

Un-tune©' * (iln-iarld') a. Not tuned , unmusical. Shak. 
UN-TliR'BANED,* a. Not having a turban. Southey. 
UN-TijR'BiD.* a. Not turbid ; clear. Scott 
Un-tUrned', (fin-tUrnd') a. Not turned. Dryden. 
Un-tu'tqred, (Sn-ta't^rd) o. Uninatmeted , untaught. 

UN-TWINE', V. a. [l. UNTWINED J pp. UNTWINING. UN- 
TWINED.] To open or separate after having been twined ; 
to untwist. 

Un-twYrl',* tJ. a. To undo a twirl; to untwist. Ash. 
Un-TWIst', tJ. o. [l untwisted; pn. untwisting, un- 
twisted.] To separate after having been twisted ; to dis- 
entangle. 

Un-t?', t>. 0. To loose. Shak. See Untie. 

Un-C'nj-form, (fin-u'n^-fdrm) a. Not unifmtn. [R.] 
Un-C-nIt'e©,* o. Not united : separated. Clarke, 
tJN-tJp-LlFT'l?©,* a. Not uplifted. Wordsworth. 
Un-Orqed', (fin-Urjd') o. Not urged ; not pressed. 
Un-C?ed', (fin-yazd') a. Not used ; unaccustomed ; unem- 
ployed. 

Un-Cse'fOl, a. Not useful ; useless; serving no purpose. 
UN-tJ'§V-Al-> (dn-ya'zhvi-?!) a. Not usual ; uncommon ; 

Un-0^"9V-4^I‘'I‘V» (an-yfi'zhy-al-l9) ad. In an unusual man- 
ner, 

UN-fi'sv-Ai«-Nfias, (finA'fi'zhvi-al-nSs) n. Uncommonness. 
Un-Ot'ter-a-blEjO. That cannot be uttered or expressed ; 
Ineffable , inexpressible. 

Un-Ct't?b-a-blv,* ad. In an unutterable manner. Knoa. 
Un-Ot'tered,* (un-fit'^rd) a. Not uttered. Bp. Horsley, 
Un-vA'cAt-e©,* a. Not vacated. Henry Clay. 
Un-vA 9 ' 1 L-lAt-jnq,* a. Not vacillating. Sir W. Seott 
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Dn-v1il% v» 0. To uncover , to unveiL Denham. Seo 

UlfTXIL. 

tt>If-vXL'V-4-BLE, a. Invaluable. Atterbury. 
UN-tXl'vjbD} (fin-vlil'yyd) a. Not valued ; not prized j neg- 
lected : ~ inestimable ; above price. Skak. 

Dn-vXmped',* (fin-vamptO a. Not vamped. Ash. 
I^jr-TXN^QU1SU-A-BLE, o. Not to be subdued. Bp. King. 
t^N-vXN^QUiSHED, (fin-vin'lcwisht) 0 . Not conquered. 
UN-viN'T^^ED,* (on-van^tfijd) a. Not benefited. Ctneper 

t ON-vX^Rf-^-BLE, a. Invariable. J^Torris 
lN-Vi'R|ED, (dn-va'rid) a. Not varied ; not changed. 
Dw-Ti'R|-¥-GiT-¥D,* a. Not variegated. Ed. Rev. 
Cn-vXr'njshed, (fin-var'nisht) a. Not overlaid with var- 
nish : not adornea j not decorated. Shak. 
tJw-vi'RY-Iwo, a. Not varying j not changing. 
t)N-VElL', (fin-valO V. a. [i. uarsiLKO, pp. uarBiLiwa, 
vivTaix.xo.] To uncover j to divest of a veil ; to disclose , 
to show. 

t5N-VEIL'^D-LV, (fin-val'^d-l?) ad. Plainly. Boyle. 
tSfN-VEIL'ipR,* (ttn-vil'^r) n. One who unveils. Boyle. 
tJN-vfiN'Dj-BLE,* a. Not vendible. Ash. 
CN-v£N^|;R-X-BLEy a. Not venerable. Shak. 
tJif-vfeN'^R-AT-^D,* a. Not venerated. Ash. 
t)lf-v£N'QM-oOs,* a. Free from venom. Black. 
tJK-vfiN'Ti-LlT-^iD, a. Not Ventilated J not fanned by 
wind. 

©N-vliR^D^NT, a. Not verdant ; having no verdure. 
t)rr-vfiR^}-FiED,* (Bn-v2r'9-f Id; a. Not verified. Ash. 
'ON-vfiR^j-T^L.-BLE, a. Not Veritable ; untrue. Browne. 
t5N-vKRSED', (Bn-versl') a. Not versed j unskilled. 
Ck-vMr'sj-fied,* (Bn-vdr's^-f Id) a. Not versified. ScoU. 
tiN-vfiXED', (Bn-vekst') a. Not vexed , undisturbed. 
t5N-VIBiRrED',* (Bn-vfidO a. Not viewed. Ash. 
■Ojr-vl<5i^|-LXNT,* a. Not vigilant. Ash. 
Dn-vIn^dj-cXt-^d,* a. Not vindicated. Horne. 
Cn-VIN-d1c'T|VE,* a. Not vindictive. Ask. 
tJw-vrp-LiT-ED, a. Not violated ; not broken. 
■Oif-vlRT'p-oOs, (Bn-virt'yu-us) a. Wanting virtue. Shak. 
tCrr-VlS'ARD, V. a. To unmask. Milton. 
uK-VI^'IT-^D, a. Not visited , not resorted to. 
Cn-vI^'qred,* (Bn-vlz'yrd) a. Not visored j unmasked. 
PoUok. 

tJN-vF'T|-XT-r.D, (Bn-vYsh'e-at-^d) a. Not corrupted. 
trjf-vlT'Rl-FiED,* (fin-vlt'r^-fid) a. Not vitritied. Ash. 
t)N-v6'cAL,* a. Not vocal. Smart. 
tOm-vSte', V. a. To annul a former vote. Burnet, 
tJw-vb O ched',* (3n-voucht') a. Not vouched. Ed. Rev. 
tJN-vo^ED',* (fin-vBflid') a. Not vowed. Hooker. 
tJN-vdiJl^'BLLED, (Bn-vdB'eld) a. Without vowels. Skinner. 

t CN-vbf ' x9B-a*ble, a. Innavigable. Milton. 

^N-tOl^sXBi a. Not vulgar. B. Jonson. 
t©H-vl)L'N¥R-A-BLE, a. Invulnerable. Shak. 
t>K-wXFT'?D,* a. Not wafted. Moore. 

“Ow-WAit'BII-Sn, a. Not attended. Beaum, Sf FI. 
1&K-wiltED^> (Bn-wakt') a. Not waked. Qower. 
‘Ow-wlKE'FUL-Jtfcss,* n. Want of wakefulness. Month. 
Rev. 

'Om-wX'ilbned, (Bn-wa'knd) a. Not wakened. 
t)K-wXl.LED', (un-wflLwld') a. Not walled j having no 
walls. 

tJN-WANT'?D,* (an-w5nt'?d) a. Not wanted. Odpin. 

I On-wAre^', ad. Unawares. Spenser. 

IW-wi'Rl-JLV, ad. Without caution j carelessly ; heed- 
lessly. 

■0k-wa'bj-n£88, n. Want of caution ; carelessness. 
■Ok-wXr'lIke, o. Not warlike , unused to war ; not mili- 
tary. 

“Oif-wARifED', (Bn-wftrmd') a. Not warmed or excited. 
tlN-wlRNED', (Bn-wSirnd') a. Not warned. 
tlH-wARP', V. a. [i. unwjLarKD *, pp. uwwarpiwo, un- 
WARPBi).] To reduce from the stale of being warped. 
Beeimn. 

t)N-WABP£B^ (Hn-wdlrptO a. Not warped or biased. 
tllf-WAR'RANT-^-BLE, (fin-w5r'rant-^-bl) a. Not warranta- 
ble; indefensible; unjustifiable. 
©K-WAR'RXNT-A-BLE-lftsa, (fin-wBr'r^nt-^-bl-nSsjn. State 
of being unwarrantatde. Abp. Sancrofl. 
Olf-WAR"BXHt-A-BLY) (Bn-wBr'r^nt-^-bl?) ad. In an un- 
warrantable manner ; indefensibly. 

Om-wab^RANT-1^d, (fin-wBr'r^nt-^d) a. Not warranted. 
t>M«wA'Ey, a. Wanting caution ; imprudent ; hasty. 
‘On-washed', (fin-wBsbt') a. Not washed ; not cleansed. 
tpK-WASH'EN, (Bn-wBob'n) a. Not washed. St. Matt. xv. 
On-wA8T'£D, 0. Not wasted ; not consumed. 
On-WA8Te'pOx.-lv,* ad. Not with waste. Bacon. 
On-wAst'ino, o. Not wasting ; not growing less. 
On-watched',* (ttn-w5cht') a. Not watched. Udal, 
On-watch'fOe,* (Bn-wBch'fQl) a. Not watchfuL Taylor. 
On-watch'fOl-ness,* (Bn-wBch'fdl-nes) n. Want of 
watchfuloe^'S. Le^kton. 

Olf-wA'TipBED^* (Bn-wk'terd) a. Not watered. Fahyan. 
Ojr-Wi'v4!BED,* (Bn-wa'v^rd) a. Not wavered. Browne, 
On-wX'VJPE-Ino* a. Not wavering; steady. Strype, 
Oh-WXXED',* o. Not waxed. Gray. 


fON-wAYED', (fin-wad') a. Not used to travel. Suckling 
On-w£ak'£N£d, (fiit-we'knd) a. Not weakened. 
ON-wfiAETH'Y,* a. Not wealthy. Smart. 

ON-wf aned',* (fin-wfind') a. Not weaned. Sheridan. 
yYN-wfiAP'ONED, (fin-wfip'pnd) a. Having no weapons. 
On-weAr'x-ble,* a. Not proper to be worn. OranU 
tON-w£A'R)-A-BLE, a. Not to be tired ; indefatigabla 
Hooker. 

;^n-w£a'RI-a-bly, ad. So os not to be fatigued. Bp. Hall 
‘On-w£a'R}£D. (fin-w6'r|d) a. Not wearied ; not tired ; not 
fatigued ; inoeftitigable ; continual ; not to be spent. 
t^N-w£A'R4ED-Ly, ad. IndelUtigably. Xard Chesterfield. 
1}n-w£a'ried-nbss, n. State of being unwearied. Todd. 
©N-wfiA'Ry, a. Not weary ; not tired. 
tJN-w£A'RV, e. a. To refresh after weariness. Dryden. 
t)N-w£A'RV-lNO,* a. Not wearying. Hovxitt. 
tYN-w£ATH'¥a-wisE,* a. Not wealhcrwlse. Ash. 
15n-w£ave', V. a. [i. unwovb ; pp. unwcating, urewov- 
SN.] To unfold ; to undo what has been woven. 
t)N-w£D', a. Unmarried ; unwedded. Shak. 
Un-wEd'dbd,* a. Not wedded. Scott. 
tt)N-w£D(?E'x-BLE, a. Not to be cloven. Shak. 
tJN-w£f d'£D. a. Not weeded : not cleared from weeds. 
tt5N-w££pEDS (fin-w5pt') a. Unwept. Milton. 
jCN-w£f T'|N», a Ignorant , unknowing. Spenser. 
ftrN-w££T'iNG-LV, ad. Without knowledge; ignorantly. 
Spenser. 

trN-WEiGHED', (fin-wad') a. Not weighed , not considered. 
tJN-WEiOH'lNG, (fin-wa'ing) a. Not weighing. 
t)N-w£L'cpME, (fin-w«l'kvm) a. Not welcome; not pleas- 
ing ; not grateful ; not well received. 

©N-wfiL'epMED,* (un-wBl'kymd) a. Not welcomed ; not 
received with pleasure. Hoole. 
t!)N-w£i.'cOME-LV,* ad. In an unwelcome manner. Mcele. 
tTN-wCL'cpME-Nliss,* n. State of being unwelcome. 
Boyle. 

■On-w£ld'?D,* a. Not welded. Turner. 

■UN-wfiLL', a. Not well , slightly indisposed ; not in per- 
fect health , ill , ailing. Lord Chesterfield. “ This 

term, when first brought up, was ridiculed as u Yankee, 
tsm; yet it is now in general use.*’ Ee. Rev. 
tJN-wfiLL'NESS, n. State of being unwell. Chesterfield. 
Un-wElt'ed,* a. Not furnished with a welt. Ask. 
t)N-w£PT', a. Not wept, not lamented, not bemoaned. 
Dryden. 

tTN-wfiT', a. Not wet ; not moist. Drifdcn. 
tTN-WHlPPED', (Qn-hwlpt') a. Not whipped , not punished. 
tJN-WHlT'ENED,* (un-whi'tnd) a. Not whitened. Ash. 
Un-whitl'washed,* (fin-hwlt'wBsht) a. Not white- 
washed. Philips. 

tJN-WHdLE', (un-h51') a. Not whole; — sick ; infirm. Todd. 
tJN-WHOLE'sQME, (Bn-hol'sum) a. Not wholesome , insa- 
lubrious , injurious to health , corrupt , tainted. 
tiN-wubLE'SQME-Ntss, n. State of being unwholesome. 
t)N-wi'DENED,* (Qn-wl'dnd) a. Not widened. Ash. 
’On-wiel.d'i-lv, ad. Heavily ; with difficult motion. 
tJN-wiELD'i-Nfess, n. Heaviness , difficulty to move. 
t)N-wi£LD'y, (un-wCl'do) a. Not wieldy , unmanageable ; 

not easily moving *, bulky ; weighty , ponderous ; clumsy 
t)N-wlEL'|NG, a. Not willing ; disinclined ; loath ; reluctant. 
■On-wIel'jng-lv, aiU With reluctance ; not with good- 
will. 

t)N-wlLL'jNG-N£s8, n. State of being unwilling ; disincli- 
nation. 

tTN-wl'LY,* a. Not wily ; free from cunning. Ee. Rev. 

t)N-WlND', V. a. [l. UNWOUK0 ypp. UWWINDIWO, UNWOUND.] 

To separate from being wounu , to untwist ; to untwine , 
to disentangle. 

■On-wind', v. n. To admit evolution ; to become unwound. 
On-wInged',* (fin-wlngd') a. Not furnished with wings. 
Maunder. 

On-WInk'^ng,* a. Not winking Knox. 

On-wIn'nowed,* (un-wln'6d) a. Not winnowed. Ash. 
On-wJped', rjSn-wIpt') a. Not wiped ; not rubbed. 
On-wI^E' a. Not wise ; foolish; destitute of wisdom ; in- 
prudent; weak. 

ON-wIi?E'Ly, ad. In an unwise manner; foolishly. 

On- wish', V. a. To wish something not to be. Browne, 
On-wIshed', (fin-wlsht') a. Not wished ; not desired. 
tON-wlST', a. Not known; unapprized. Spenser. 

IOn-wIt', V. a. To deprive of understanding. Shak. 
UN-wlTCH',* V, a. To free from the effects of witchcraft ; 
to disenchant. B. Jonson. 

On-wjth-drAw'ing, a. Not withdrawing. Milton. 
On-with-drAwn',* a. Not withdrawn. Ash. 
On-w1th':?red, (fin-wlth'?rd) a. Not withered 
On-wIth'^r-Ing. a. Not withering ; not Aiding. Cowper. 
Ow-WITH-STOOD'^, (fin-wjth-stOd') a. Not withstood. 
On-wIt'n? 8SED, (fin-wlt'n^st) a. Not witnessed. 
Ow-WlT'Tj-Ly, ad. Without wit. CowUy. 
Ow-wiT'TjNG-Ly, ad. Withoat consciotisness ; nncoiv 
scioosly; ignorantly. 

ON-wiT'Ty, a. Not witty ; wanting wit. Shsnstons. 
Ow-wIved', (fin-wivd') a. Without a wife. Sdden. 
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t)lC-WOM^^N, (8tt-w{iin^9n) V. a# [i. unwomaiteo *, pp, vtt- 
woMXNijro, UNWOMAWEO.] To deprive of womanly quali- 
ties. Sandy*, [becoming a woman. 

tm-wOM'^N-LV, (fin-wCkra'^n I9) a. Not womanly : un- 
tuN-w6NT', (fin-want') a. Unwonted. Spenser. 
UN-w6ifT'5D, (fin-wfint'^d) a. Not wonted , uncommon : 

unusual; rare; infrequent; unaccustomed. 
5 n-w§nt'?d-lv,* ad. In an unwonted manner. ScotL 
uN-worrT']pi>-ifft88, 11. State of being unwonted. 
UN-w 66 ed', (fin-w6d') a. Not wooed; not courted. Shak, 
2n-WORD'¥D,* ^n-wUrd'9d) a. Not worded. Beaum, 
jN-wORK'lira, (fin-wfirk'jng) a. Not working. Locke, 
t)w-woRK'MAN-LlKE,^ (fin-wUrk'ra?in4lk) a. Not work- 
manlike. Aah, 

tfN-woRLD'Li-Nftss,* n. State of being unworldly. Wilson, 
Un-world'lv,* (fin-wUrld'I?) a. Not worldly, ioutkey. 
gN-woRMED', ffin-wUrmd') a. Not wormed. 
un-w 6 rn', a. Not worn ; not impaired. Barrow. 
un-wor'r|ED,* (fin-wfir'rjd) a Not worried. Keates. 
UN-woa'sHfPPED, (fin-wUr'shipt) a. Not worshipped. 
uN-WOR'8HlP-Pl[NO,*a. Nut Worshipping. Smart 
UN-WOR'iHj-LVj(fin-wdr'th9-l9)a</. In an unworthy man- 
ner ; not according to desert. 

Un-wor'thi-nJSss, (un-wUr'th^-nfis) n. State of being un- 
worthy ; want of worth or merit. 

Un-wor'thv, (fin-wUr'lh^) a. Not worthy ; not deserving, 
whether good or bad , unmerited : — wanting merit ; mean ; 
worthless : vile. 

Dn-woOnd', t. & p. from Unwind. Untwisted. — a. Not 
wound. Mortimer. See Wind. 

Cn-wound'¥D, (an-w6nd'9d or fin-wdand'^d) a. Not 
wounded ; not hurt. See Wound. 

Un-WeAp', (fin-i^') V. a. [r. unwrapped ; pp. unwrapping, 
UNWRAPPED.] To open what is folded ; to unfold. 
t)N-WR£ATHE', (fin-rCth') u. a. [i. unwreathed ; pp. un- 
WRBATHI NO, UNWREATHED.] To UntwlnC , tO UntWlSt. 
t)N-WRj6cKED',* (fin-rfikt') a. Not wrecked. Drayton. 
tJN-WRfiNCHED',* (un-rSncht') a. Not wrenched. Thomson. 
Un-wrXn'kLiED,* (fin-rlng'kld) a. Not wrinkled. Byron. 
Un-wrIte',* (fin-rit') c. a. To cancel what is written ; to 
erase.Jlfdton. 

'On-wrIt'ing, (un-rlt'jng) a. Not writing. ArhuthnoL 
tJN-WRiT'TEN, (un-rlt'tn) a. Not written , not conveyed 
by writing , oral ; traditional. 

UN-wadNGED',* (fin-r3ncd') a. Not wronged. Darwin. 
Un-wrought', (an-rfltwt') a. Not wrought , not labored. 
Cn-WROng', (un-rfing') a. Not wrung , not pinched. 
tlN-YlfiliD'jpD, (fin-yfild'od) a. Not yielded , not given up. 
t)N-Yl£LD'}NG, (Qn-y51d';nc) a. Not yielding , not giving 
place. 

un-yi£ld'ing-n£ss,* n. auality of not yielding. Cappe. 

tfN-YOKE', V. a. [1. UNYORED ; pp. UNYOKING, UNYOKED.] 

To loose from the yoke ; to part , to disjoin. 

Un-ySked', (uu-yfikt') a. Not yoked , unrestrained. 
'On-zoned', (un-zSnd') a. Not bound with a zone or girdle. 
Op. ad. Aloft , on high ; not down ; in a state of ascending, 
rising, or climbing : — from younger to elder years, from 
a lower place or position to a higher, as from a bed, from a 
seat, from the ground, &c. ; also from that winch is figu- 
ratively lower: — into order, as, “He drew wp his regi- 
ment.” — Up and down^ dispersedly ; here and there ; back- 
ward and forward. — Ups and downs^ used, substantively, 
for elevations and depressions , success and fbilure. Month. 
Rev. —■ Up tOf to an equal height with , adequately to — 
Up wUhj a phrase that signifies the act of raising any 
thing to give a blow. — Up is added to verbs, implying 
some accumulation or increase , as, “ to number up.” 
Cp, xnterj. A word exhorting or commanding to rise, forget 
up, or rise up ; ns, “ Up, up, for honor’s sake.” Dryden. 
tip, prep. From a lower place to a higher one , not down ; as, 
“ lie went up the hill.” 

t}p.* Used in the plural ns a noun ; ns, “ The ups and 
downs which are met with.” Qu. Rev. [Colloquial.] 
C'pXs,^ n. A tree of Java, of the genus antiarisj respecting 
which many fabulous stories have been told. Its juice is 
poisonous; but there is nothing deleterious in the atmo- 
sphere around it. P. Cye. 

Cp-BEAr', (3p-bAr') e. a. [i. upbore ; pp. upbearing, up- 
borne.] To sustain or raise aloft ; to support from fall- 
ing , to bear up. 

ftlp-BlND', V, a. To bind up. Collins, 

^p-bl5w', e. a. To blow up : to make tumid. Spenser. 
UP-BrAid', (fip-brfid') v. a. [i. upbraided , pp. upbraid- 
ing, upbraided.] To charge contemptuously with any 
thing disgraceful ; to urge with reproach ; to reproach ; to 
chide ; to censure : to condemn ; to bring reproach upon. 
[To ol^ect to, or stigmatize, as matter of reproach. Prior.] 
t)p-BRAl]y^B, (fiO'br&d'er) n. One who upbraids. 
t)p-BRAiD'|NG, (fip-brfid^ng) n. Reproach ; a chiding. 
trp-BRAlD'lNQ-'L'^ad. By way of reproach. B. Jonson. 
ttJp-BRAY', r>. a. To shame ; to upbraid. Spenser, 
vP-BRfifiD',* V. tu To nurse, rear, or train up. ffohnshed, 
fijp-BROUGItT'. (fip-brkwt') p. o. Brought up. Spenser. 
UP-eXsiP', or tXp'OXsT, 0. Cast up ; thrown upwards. Dryden. 


tJp'cXsT, n. A throw ; a cast. [A term of bowling.] 
■Op-cAught',* (fip-kfilwt') o. ^ized or held up. Cowpsr 
^p-clImb',* (fip-kllm') tJ. a. To ascend. Fairfax. 
uP-colL',*v. a. &.n. To wind up into a coil. Wordsworth 
t)p-coXLED',* (fip-kblld') a. Coiled or folded up. Southey 
ICp-drAw', t>. o. To draw up. Milton. 
fOp-PlLL',* V. a. To fulfil ;) to make full. Shak. 
t^p-GXvii'^R, V. a. To gather up ; to contract. Spenser, 
up-gAze',* V, n. To gaze or look steadily upwards. Byron, 
ttJp-GROW', (^ grd') V. n. To grow up. Milton, 
Up-uXnd', a. Lifted by the hand ; as, ** The uphmd sledge 
is used by workmen.” Moxvn, 
t)p-H£Ap£D',* (fip-hSpt') a. Piled up; accumulated. UdaL 
tjp-HEAVE', V. a. To heave up ; to lift up. SackvUle, 
t)p-HfiLD', t. Sc p. from Uphold. Bee Ufhold. 

UiPHER,'*’ n. A fir pole, fit for scaffolding, ladders, &c., 
from twenty to forty feet long. Frances, 
tiP'HiLL, or Up-hIll', [fip'hll, S. W. J. F. Jo. R. Wh, f 
fip-hll', P. JTJ a. Difiicult ; like tho labor of climbing a hQL 
tJP-HdARD', (fip-h5rd') r. a. To store ; to hoard. Spenser. 
tjP-H5LD', e. a. [1. UPHELD, pp. UPHOLDING, UPHELD, jUP- 

HOLDEN.] To lift on iligh , to support ; to sustain ; to de- 
fend ; to keep from falling or declension. 
t5p-H5LD'BR, n. One who upholds: — one who provides 
for funerals, an undertaker. Oay. — One who furnishes 
houses. In this sense upholsterer is now used. 
Up-hol'bt^r-^r, n. [a corruption of upholder.] One who 
furnishes houses with beds and furniture. 
■Op-hol'stijii-v, n. Articles made or sold by upholsterers* 
t)PH'RO£,’*'n. (JVaut.) An oblong block used to suspend tho 
awnings. Mar. Diet. 

Up'lAnd, n. Higher ground , elevated land. Burnet 
tJp'LAND, a. High in situation ; brought up on the hills 
or mountainous parts. Carew. Rude ; sav^e. Chapman. 
Up'land-?r,* 7 l An inhabitant of the uplands. Forty. 
trp-LAND'}SH, 0. Mountainous; inhabiting mountains:— 
rustical , rude. Chapman. 

ttjp-LAY', (up-la') V. a. To hoard ; to lay up. Donne. 
tUp-LEAD', V. a. [t. UPLED.] To lead upward. MiUon. 
up-lIft', V. a. To raise aloft ; to lift up. Shak. 
tUp-LdcK', V. a. To lock up. Shak. 
up'm5st, a. [an irregular superlative formed from up.] 
Highest, topmost; uppermost. Dryden. 

Up-On'. prep. On , not under; noting being on the top or 
outside , relating to. — On and upon are nearly synony- 
mous ; but the Tatter often implies more emphasis and 
force, and a more distinct notion of something that, liter- 
ally or metaphorically, bears or supports. — Upon is, per- 
haps, rather less used than formerly, being contracted 
into on. 

Up'p^r, a.; comp, degree from Up. [superU Uppermost.] 
Higher in place, rank, or power. 

Up-p?r-hXnd','*' n. Superiority , advantage. Bp. Taylor. 
Up'PlpR-MOST, a. superL Highest in place, rank, or power 
Up-pIle',* V. a. To pile up , to heap up. CoUtns. 

Up'pish, o. Proud ; arrogant , petulant , pettish. Johnson, 
[Colloquial or lowj 

trp'PJSH-Nfiss,* n. Pride : arrogance. Scott [Vulgar.] 
tlP-PRlckED',* (fip-prikt') a. Set up sharply or pointedly 
Mason. 

Up-prSp,'* V. a To prop up ; to sustain by a prop. Donne. 
Up-rAi^e', fup-raz') v. a To raise up. Fletcher. 

Up-rear', v, a. To rear up. Oay. 

Up-rIdged',^ (up-rijd') a. Raised up in ridges or ex- 
tended lines. Cowper. 

llUp'RiGHT, (fip'rit) [up'rit, S. W. P.J. E. F.Ja. Sm. Wh. f 
fip-rit'. Batley.] a. Straight up; perpendicularly erect; 
erected ; pricked up , not declining from the right ; honest ; 
just. This word is often accented on tlie last sylla- 
ble, especially when, as an adjective, it follows the noun ; 
as, “ Bristling hair upright^' Dryden. 

IIUp'rTght, (fip'rit) w. (Arch.') Something erect or perpen 
dicular; apiece of timber supporting a rafter : — eleva- 
tion ; orthography or section of a building. 
tUp-RioilT'EOVS-LV,* (up-rl'chys-le) ad. Justly. Shak. 
11Up'rIgiit-lv, (ap'rIt-19) ad. In an upright manner; per- 
pendicularly to the horizon : — honestly ; without devia- 
tion from the right , 

||Up'rIght-n:?ss, (up'rlt-nes) ». State of being upright; 

perpendicular erection ; honesty ; integrity ; rectitude. 
Up-R1§e', (up-riz') V. n. [i. uprose \pp. uprising, uprisen.] 
To rise up, os from a bed, ftrom a seat, or fVom below the 
horizon , to arise. 

Up-rI^e', (fip-riz' or fip-rls') n. Appearance above tba 
horizon , act of rising ; rise ; ascent Sandys. 

Up-rIs'ING, n. Act of rising. Sir T. Herbert 
Up'R6AR,(fip'r5r) [fip'rfir, S. W. P. J. F.Ja. Sm. Wh. ; fip-rSr', 
K. — ** It IS often accented on the latter sylli Me.” Smart.] 
n. [oproer^ D.] Tumult ; bustle , disturbance , confusion. 
tUP-ROAR', (fip-rOr') V. a. To throw into confusion. Shak. 
Up-r5ar'J-oDs,'»' a. Tumultuous ; turbulent Moore. [Low.] 
Up-r 6 ll', V. a. To roll up. Milton, 

Up-r 66 t'. ». a. [i. uprooted . pp. uprooting, uprooted.] 
To tear up by the root. Dryden. 
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t^p.RbOts', «. «. To rouse up t to excite. Shttk. 

V, a, To run, ascend, or mount up. Cowper. 

« c To send, cost, or throw up. Cower* 
t)P 8jlT', «. «. pp.OM»TTiir^cp*BT.] To set up; 

tf» ovMTtum ; to overthrow. Qeecer, JCe. JR«v. 

'Dp^sfix,* n. An overturn ; state of being upset. Qu. JRsv. 
t)p-*ST'TlN®,*n. The act of overturning. Ec* Ren. 
'Dp^sh5t, ft. Conclusion ; end^ last amount ; final fauae. 
trip^slDE,* n. The upper side : upper port. Maunder. 
iDp-81i>£-do^iv', ad. With the lower part above the high- 
er ; in complete disorder. MtUon. 
t>p-s6AR',* V. ft. To soar aloft ; to mount up. Pope. 
'Dp>sp£A&^* V. n. To shoot upwards like a spear. Cowper. 
■Op-fiPjEAE^ifro,* a. Rising up as a spear. Coioper. 
'Dp-speIno', V. ft. To spring up. SackeiUe. 

^p^sPRlNO, n. Up^rt ; a man suddenly exalted. Shak. 

UP-STXND', V. ft. ft. OPSTOOD; pp. UPtTA.irDIIfO, OMTOOn.] 

To stand up ; to be erected. Jlfay. 
tJp-BXXET', V. ft. To spring up suddenly. Speneer. 
tJP^sxXET, n. He or that which suddenly starts up ; one 
suddenly raised to wealth, power, honor, or consequence ; 
a pretender. 

t^p'sTART, a. Suddenly raised. 8hak. 

Dp-STAy', ffip-staO V. a. To sustam ; to support. Mdton. 
tfP-swARJT, V. a. To raise in a swarm. Shak, 
■Op-sw£ll',* V. ft. To swell or rise up. Dyer. 
tiP-TAKE^ V. 0. To take up or into the hands. Spenser. 
■Cp-teAr', (fip-tir') «. a. [t. uptobb ; pp. uPTXABtno, up- 

ToBW.] To tear upj_to rend up. MUton. 

_ r. 1- .^1 — Thomson. 

Thomson. 
Spenser. 

t!)p-T(jEE'. V. a. To turn up : to farrow. Milton. 
■Op-wAft^^d,* a. Sustained or borne up or aloft. Cowper. 
tJP^WAED, a. Directed to a higher part ; ascending. 
Dp'waed, I ad. Towards a lilgber place ; oppostid to down- 
t5p'WARD §, ) ward , towards heaven and God : — with re- 
spect to the higher part ; towards the source : — more than. 
♦trp^w^D, n. The top. Shak. 

{pP -WHlfRli^ (fip-liwirlO V. a. To whirl up. Mdton. 
nUlP-wiND', V. a. p. upwouKD-] To convolve. Spenser. 

a. Relating to the river Ural, or to a range of 
mountains in Russia. Ency. 

t)'R;9k>MYL,* m. (Cketn.) A substance containing carbon, ox- 
ymn, azote, and hydrogen, and from the decomposition 
of which uranulic acid is formed. P. Cyc. 
D'ran-©l1m-M¥:r,* b, (Mm.) Uranite. Smart [Dana. 
D-EAN^jC,* a. (CAm.) I^luting to, or containing, uranium. 
D'EAN-iTE,* ft. (Afht.) An ore or phosphate or uranium. 
Braude. 

ti-RAif-lT'fCy* a. Relating to, or containing, urnnite. Brande. 
D-RA'Nf-OM,* B, (Mm.) A rare metal, of an iron-gray color, 
first discovered by Klaproth. C/re, 
t)~R 4 Llf- 60 'RA-ruY,* B. See Ouraboobapht. Black. 
D-RAN-dL'p-i^Y,* 11. [ovpavSs and Xdyor.] A description of 
the heavens. Osuxud. [Scudamore. 

tJ-E^iR-Os'cp-PV,* B. The view of the heavenly bodies. 
V' ItA-Ni/Sy* n. [L.] (.dstron.) A planet, discovered in 1781 
^ Dr. William Herschel, and called also Herschd and 

1 native name of a sesqnicar- 
: the bottom of certain lakes in 
Mexico. Ure. [base. Ure. 

D'Ej^te,* b. (Chem.) A salt composed of uric acid and a 
tJE'BAN,* a. J^kmging to a city. Wkwkaw. 

Vb^bAne', fyr-ban', P. K. Sm. Wh. / yr-bttn', Jo.] a. [urha- 
nusy L.} CWil ; polisbed ; opposed to rustu ; courteous ; 
elegant. 

B. A sort of pear. Prtnee. 

yE-BAH^f-TY, B. Uualttj of being urbane ; civility ; ele- 

S gance ; politeness. 

!^'BAN-Ize, e.a. To render civil ; to polish. Howell 
RfCTf^hkim,* a. (Sot) Shaped like a |fitcher. P. Cye. 
t^R^CHlN, B. [Aeuroidphi, Armoric.] A hedgehog. SAoJt. A 
cbOd or small boy, used Jocosely or In contempt. 
tpRE, (yflr) B. Practice ; use ; habit. Hooker, 

K, Wh. P. Cye. ; yy-rfi'?, Brande.] n. 
(Chem.) A jpecuiiar crystaillzable substance, held in so- 
lution in nritie. Brande. [order of fungi. P. Cye. 

B. ( JBoc.) A genus of cryptogamic plan^ of the 
tVEl^-TipB, Tyfi'r^-tpr, S. W. P, Jo. K. 8m. ( 

ya-rfi'^r, ^ Wb.] n. [oipnrbpy Or. j uretirey Fr.l (Anat.) 
The membranous tube which conveys the urine from the 
kidnejni to the urinary bladder. [Brande. 

Ueethan,*b. (CSbm.) A white, fusible, volatile substance. 
f)-E£^THEA, fyfl-fi'thrj, & W. J. R. F. Ja. K. 9m. f yv-r6'- 
thrf or Vflrr^bgg, P.] n. [oipffipa. Gr.j wders, Fr.] 
(jinaL') Ilie memnanous tube or canal by whicli the urine 
is voided. 

VfWRj (iiij)«. a, [wrgeoy L.] [t. urobo : pp. uEaiEO,inioiD.] 
To incite i to push ; to press by motives ; to fellow close, 
so as to impel ; to do with eagerness ; to proM ; to en- 
inree ; to ImfKBtune ; to sobcit ; to press Iqr way of ob}ee- 
tioB } to animate ; to impel ; to instigate ; to encourage. 


ueorgtum Sidao. Ency. 
Ueao,* b. [Bp.] (CAem.) The i 
bonate of soda, found at the 


Uroe, (UiJ) ». n. To press forward ; to go forward, DeBBS 
UB^OjtiN-OY, B. Pressure of difficulty or necessity ; entieaty 
aoiicitatioE* 

a, [Fr. } wrgensy L.] Cogent ; pressing; strenu 
ous ; earnew ; imnortunato. 

tJR'p¥NT-Li^ ad. Cogently , vehemently } importunately. 
Urp^^r, n. Oue who urges ; Importuner. 
t)RpE'w6N-D¥E, B. A sort of grain. Mortimer, 
tj'RfCy* a. (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained ft-oin urinary 
calculi, called also lithtc ae%d. Brande. 
t)^R)M , (ya'rim) b. A word connected li\ its signification 
with raummim, two Hebrew words, which conjointly 8ig« 
nify Ugla and per/eetton. The arm and tktsmmm were 
precious stones in the high priest’s breastplate. Brande, 
t)'R|-NAL, (ya'rf-n{d) b. [Fr.J A vessel Amt bolding urine. 
C-RJ-NA^Rl-uM,* N. A receptacle for urine. Loudon. 
D'r 1 -n^->rV, (yCl'r^n§i-r^) a. Relating to urine ; urinous. 
O'rj-na-tIve, a. Working by urine ; provoking urine. 
D-R}-NA^TpR, B [L.] A diver ; one who searches under 
water. Wtlkms. [creted by the kidneys. 

C'RJNE, (ya'rjn) b. [Fr. ; Brnw^ L.] The weUer or fluid se- 
C'rINE, fyfi'rjn) »• n. [ttriner, Fr.] To make water. Dacem. 
C-RiN-YF^ER-oCs,* a. Conveying urine. DungUson. 
t}-Ri-ii6yL'%~Ti^Ry* n. An instrument for ascertaining the 
weight of urine. P. Cyc. 

'0-R}-^5se',’'' a. Relating to, or containing, urine. Rap. 
C'Rl-NoDs, (vQ'r^-ntts) a. Partaking of urine. Arbuthnot 
Urith,* n. The intertwining or binding of hedges. Farm. 
Ency. [Local, £ng.] 

Urn, n. Lurne, Fr. ; uma, L.] A vase ; a sort of vase used 
among the ancients for reserving the ashes of the dead : 
— a water-vessel : — a Roman measure of four gallons ; 
half an amphora. Ainsworth. — (Bot) A case for a spore 
or fblse seed. 

Urn. a. a. To enclose in an nrn. Ma^. 

Urn'al,* a. Belonging to, or resembling, an urn. Browne. 
Urn'-shAped,* (ilrn'shapt) a. Shaped like an urn. Bnuth. 
U-R<38'cQ-Py, (yy-r58'k^pe)B. [oiJpoi' and OKinTw.] Inspec- 
tion of urine. Browne. 

tTR'RXy n. A sort of blue or black clay. Mortimer. 
trie' 6^,* n, [L.] (Astron.) The Bear, the name of two con 
stellations , — Ursa Major y the Great Bear, and UrsaMinory 
the Little or Lesser Bear. Ilamdton. 

Ur'si-porm,* a. Shaped like a bear. Smart 
Ur'sIne,’^ a. Relating to a bear. Hamilton. 

Ur'sv-Line,* a. Denoting an order of nuns. Chreeo. 
UR'sy-L.YNE,'* n. One of on order of nuns founded about 
the year I53L and named after St. Ursula. P. Cye. 
i/R'st/Sy* n. [L.] (ZmoI.) a genus of plantigrade animals 
the bear. Brande. 

U^Eys,* n. (ZooL) A species of wild ox. McCulloch. 

Us, pron. pi. The obtecUt'e case of We. 

U'§a-ble, (yCi'z^i-bl) a. That may be used. Todd. [E.] 
U'^A9E, (yfl'z^jjn. [Fr.] Treatment; the habit or manyt 
custom ; use ; common practice ; prescription ; fashion. 
[Manners; behavior. SpcTwer.] 
fU'9A9-BB, (ya'z9j-er) b. [Fr.J One who has the use of 
any thing in trust for another. Darnel. 

U'ijance, B, [Fr.] [Use. Spenser. Usury; interest paid for 
money. Shak.] — (Commeretal law) A certain period or 
time which it is the usage of the countries between which 
bills of exchange are drawn to allow for payment of 
them. Bouvier. 

Use. (yGs) n. [ususy L.] Act of using or of employing any 
thing to any purpose ; the quality which makes a thing 
proper for a purpose: — ne^ of; advantage received; 
avail; utility; benefit; service; usefulness: — usage; 
customaiy act ; practica; habit ; custom, [f Interest paid for 
money. &itttA.] 

U^E, (yfiiO V. 0. [user, Fr. ; turns, L.] [t. usbd; pp. vtina, 
USED.] To make use of, to em|^y ; to accustom ; to ha- 
bituate ; to treat ; to practise customarily. 

U§^£, (yilz) V. B. To be accustomed ; to practise or be cus 
toroarily ; to be wont. ftTo frequent. SpsBsor.] 

Use'fOi., (yiis'nil) a. tYofitabie ; serviceable , beneficial , 
advantageous ; conducive or helpful to any end ; valuabla 
for use. 

UsE'FCi.-LYy ad. In a usefol manner ; profitably. 
Use^fOl-nebi^ b. Quality of being usefuL 
UsE'liiipBS, a. Ailng of no use ; worthless. 

Use ]? ss-Ly, od. Without use; without advantage. 
U8B^L¥8 B-m£88, b. Quality of being useless. 

(yfiz'yr) B. One who uses. Sidnsy. 

Ush'£E, b, [Aumwist, Fr. ; kusher, old Bng*] One whose 
business is to introduce strangers, or walk befiire a ptireon 
of high rank. Sw\fi. An under-teacher ; an assistant 
instructor. Dryden. 

U8H'£R, V. a, [». VSHKEMD f pp. VfHBBINO, ysSTEBBO.] To 
introduce aa a fmerunner or narbinger ; to forerun. 
1U8H'¥E-ANCE,* B, Introduction. Shi^teeburv. 
Dsh'^r-dUm,* b. Office or quality of usher. Qu. Mw. [B.J 
Usu'£R4iHlP,* B. The office ef usher. Ash. 
Ua-4V9.BAu«u^ (fis-kwe-bkw') rfis-kw9-biw% P. A. Jt. 
am, Wb.t fia-kw^-bk', W. J. F.] n. [An Irish and £rat 
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wwd, which ligaiflei the toater qf l^e.] A Btront ctnn- 
pound distilled spirit, drawn on aromatics : — a word cor- 
rupted to tohiekey. 8w\fL See Whiskkt. 

n* [Ifc] {Bet) A genus of fhngi : smut. 

jFhrsi. jBaey. 

OsT'ipif, (fist'yun) n. [Pr. ; iwtiw, L.] The act of burning: 

the state of bemg bumod. Bailey, [r.] 

Vs-tS'rj-oOs, a. hwttMi, L.] Having tM quality of burn- 
ing. Watte. [R.] 

tJs-TV-Li'TiQN, n. [iMta/otiM, L.J A gradual desiccation 
and torrefaction of substances : — a term of old pharmacy. 
Sir W. Petty. 

(yfl'shv-fl) «. [«su«l, Fr.] Common j flrequent ; 
customary , fte^ently occurring ; general. 
t)'§V-^L-LV, (yd^/.hy-flij-le) ad. Commonly ; customarily. 

(yh^zbv*!d-nlis) n. Commonness : frequency. 
t)-?V-cXp'TipN, (ya-zv-kttp'shMn) n. [ueue and capw, L.] 
{Ctvil law) The acquisition of the property of a thing by 
possession and enjoyment for a certain term of years : — 
prescription. Whxahaw. 

t)'§V-FRuOT, (yfi'zy-frfikt) n. [tun^utt, Fr. ; was and/;nc- 
tiwr, L.] (Cw)tl Utw) The right of enjoying indednttely 
something belonging to another without diminishing its 
substance ; temporary use. Ayhffe. 

■C-SV-FIttJcT'v-^-RV, n. [xmtfmclttaire^ Fr. ; uayfructuariuSy 
L.] One who has the use and temporary profit, but not the 
prc^rty, of a thing. Aybffe. 
tO'^URE, (yfi'zhQr) t». a. To practise usury. Shak. 
U'§V-Jt¥R, (yfl'zhv-r^r) n. [usarier, Fr. j usura. L.] One 
who receives usury j one who receives unlawiul or exor- 
bitant interest. 

O-^O'Rf-oOs, (yfl-za'r^-tts) a. [asaratre, Fr.] Relating to, or 
partaking of, usury j given to the practice of usury. 
C-^G'Ri-oos-Ly,* od. in a ueurious manner. More. 
()-i^O'R{-oGB-NfiBS,* n. duality of beii^ usurious. Ash. 
C-^Urp', (yfl-zUrp') v. a. [usurper. Fr. , usurpo, L.] [t. 
USURPED , pp. usuRPiwo, USURPED.] To soizc and hold liy 
force and without right j to arrogate , to seize. — It is 
commonly used with reference to seizing or usurping po- 
litical power or the j^rogatives of a crown. 
t)-9Vii-FA'TipN, n. [Fr.l Act of usurping} forcible, illegal 
seizure or possession. [jUse. Pearson.] 
t)-§VRP'¥R, n. One who usurps ; one who seizes or pos- 
sesses that to which he has no right. . 

C-^Urp'ing-ly, ad. By usurpation. Shak. 

O'sv-Ry, (yii'zhv-r?) n. [xisuri. Fr. ; usura^ L.] Interest for 
the use of money : — now used for illegal interest, or higher 
interest than is allowed by law. 

C-TfiN'sjL, or t)'Tl?N-8lL, [ytt'tgn-sll, S. W. J. F. K. ', 
yV-tSn'sd, P. Jo. Sm. R. Wb. Ash.] n. [utensHe, Fr. } 
utensde^ low L.] An instrument fur any use, such as the 
vessels of the kitchen or the tools of a trade. 

■Q'T^R-IirE, (ya't§r-In or ya'ter-In) [yd'ter-In^ S.W.J.F. 
Ja. K. { yu't?r-In, P. Sm.] a. [aterm, Fr. , utermus, L.] Be- 
longing to the womb : — horn of the same mother, but hav- 
ing a different father } as, “ a utenne brother or sister.” 
^TJ^-Rtfa^n. [L.] pi. &TE.-RL The womb. [r.] 

O'tjle,* (yu'tfl) a. !*•] Profitable ; usefUI. WMker. 

u^Tf-LfS DGJL'off* [L.] “ The useful with the pleasant: ” 
as, “ It combines utile dvlci^'*^ a phrase often used to be- 
stow high praise on a literary work. MacdonneL 
Ti-TYi.-)-TA'RI-^,*a. Relating to utilitarianism , promoting 
utility or happiness. BrU. CW. [Oft. 

D-TlL-j-TA'RI-^lf,'*' n. An advocate for utilitarianism. Ch* 


®-TtL-i-TA'RI-AW-I^fit,* ft The system of general utUity,or 
the system which te^s to promote the greatest amount of 
human happiness: — c^d also greatest heppimess 
principle.^* J. Bentham. 

t)-TlL'j-TV, (yfl-tH'^t?) %. [atsUid, Pr. ; uUHtasy L ] Quality 
of being usefhl } benefit } servioe} advantage } usefhlaese : 
profit; advantageoosness. rAemf. [r.J 

C'Tjii-IZE,* V. a. To render nsefitl j to put tense* Towns 

u*tI JPba-aj-D&> TjSy* [1*.^ as you possess*] (PeWiee) The 
principle of a treaty which leaves belligerem putties mu- 
tually in jpossession of what they have acqullM by their 
arms during a war. Bremde. 

tO'Tjs, or tu'TAS, n. [Aait, Fr.] The eighth day. or the 
space of eight days after a festival ; festivity ; busue. Shak* 
“ It was a law term^ and It occurs in some of the Englisb 
statutes : now more commonly eaUed the oetam / as, the 
octave of Bt. Hilary, &c.” Jfaree, 

t)T'M5sT, a. Extreme *, being in the highest degree or at the 
greatest distance ; fVirthest ; uttermost. 

Dt'most, 71. The most that can be or be done. South* 

O-To'pi-AN, (yQ-tS'p^gn) a* Fanciftil ; chimerical ; ideal ; 
not real ; like Bir Thumaa More’s ideal commonwealth in 
the imaginary island of Utopia, a word derived, according 
to som^ from ci, well, and rdrrof , place ; or, according to 
others, from ov, not, and r6itos, place. 

■O-To'Pi-AN-l^M,* n. Utopian or visionary princitdes or con- 
duct. Month. Rev. 

tU-TSp'i-CAL, a. Same as Utopian. Bp. Balt. 

U'TRj-CLE,* n. [tttricitlTM', L.] (Bot) A little bag, bladder, 
or cell. P. Cyc. 

■0-TRto'v-LA.R,* a. (Bot) Containing utricles or cells. 
Loudon. 

Ut'ter, a. Literally, outer, or situated on the outside: — 
placed beyond compass , extreme ; excessive ; utmost : 
complete ; total ; peremptory ; perfect ; mere. 

tTT^TER, V. a. [t. UTTERED } pp. UTTBRIRO, UTTERED.] To 

3 K*ak ; to pronounce ; to express ; to articulate j to dis- 
ose ; to discover ; to publish : — to sell ; to vend ; to oflbr; 
as money. 

"OT'TER-jji-BLE, a. That may be uttered j expressible. ^ 
Ut'ter-ance, n. Act of uttering , manner of uttering or 
speaking ; delivery : pronunciation ; expression ; emission. 
[fExtremity. SAuA.] 

tJT'TiipR-BXR-Ris-T^R,* n. (Law) A barrister allowed to 
plead only without the bar. Whxshaw. 

■Ot'ter-^r, 71. One who utters ; a dlvulger ; a seller. 
Ut'ter-lv, ad. Fully ; completely , perfectly ; entirely. 
Ux'Tii^R-MdST, a. Extreme ; being in the highest degree ; 
most remote ; utmost. 

Ut't^r-most, n. The extreme part of any thing; the most 
that can be ; utmost. Hooker. 

t)'v?-A,* 7 ». Fr. ; wva, L.] (Anat.) The posterior sur- 
face of the iris m the eye. Roget. 

C've-oCs, (ya'v^-fis) a. [uca, L.] Resembling an unripe 
grape ; grapy : — applied to the choroid coat of the eye. Ray. 
C'VV-LA, (yu'vy-lgi) n. \uvida, L.] (Anat.) A small, fleshy 
protuberance, attached to the son palate, and hanging 
over the tongue. 

V 5 P- 6 'R}-oDs, (vg-z5're-\iB^ a. [lizoTTMs, L.] Submissive to 
a wife , excessively fond of a wife. 
y^p-o'Rj-otJs-Ly, ad. With fond submission to a wlfb. 
y?-5'Rj-o0s-NjB88, n. Fond submission to a wife. 
C'z:^-mX,* 71 . A Barman long measure of 12 miles. Mol* 
com. 


TT an English oonsonant, and the twenty-second letter 
V a of the alphabet, has but one sound, and is nearly 
allted to ff but v is vocal, and / aspirate. It was for- 
merly confounded with the vowel u; and the vowel 
sound of « and the consonant sound of » were both rep- 
resented by the same character, viz., V. See U. — F, as 
a numeral, stands for five. 

VA'cAW-cy, n. State of being vacant ; empty space vacu- 
ity; chasm; space unfilled; state of a post or employ- 
ment when it is unsupulied ; a vacant office or station ; 

time of leisure ; intermission. 

VX'CAWT, 0 . [Fr. ; vaeans, L.] Empty ; unfilled ; void ; free ; 
unencumbeiod ; not filled by an incumbent or possessor ; 
thoughtless ; empty of thought ; Idle ; not busy. 
VA'oXt*, *. a* Ivaeot L.] [i* vacated ; pp. vacatiico, va- 
cated.] To make vacant or void ; to annul ; to make of 
no authortty ; to quit poMewlon oT 
Va-cA'TIPK, u. JPt. 1 ^RwaBa, U] ^te of being vacant ; 
state of totermwsioii, as of Judicial proceedings, the ex- 


ercises of a semlnaTy of learning, or of labor ; Intermis- 
sion ; recess ; leisure. [BaUey 

tVXc'CA-RV, n. [eaccfl, L.] A cow-house ; a cow-pasture. 
vXc'ci-nAte, V. 0. [eoaea, L.l [i. vaccinated , m>. vac 
cinatino, vaccinated.] To inoculate with vaccine mat- 
ter. Dr. Jenner. . , 

VXc-cj-nX'tiqn, n. Act of vaccinatmg ; inoculation for 
the cow-pox. Dr. Jenner. 

VXc'cj-Ni-TQR,* n. One who practises vaccination , avoc- 
C in 1 st. SvrH. Halford. 

VXc'ciNE, or VXc'ciPTE, [vAk'sln, W. J. F. Ja* Sm* R,; 
vftk'sjn, P. ; vttk-sen', a. Of or belonging to a cow ; 
derived from a cow ; relating to vaccination, tbo kine- 
pock, or cow-pox. 

VXc'ci-Nl8T,* n. One who is versed in vaccination ; a vac- 
cinator. Ed. Rev. 

Va o-ciTf’p n. [L.] (Bot) A genus of plants or shrubs, 
including the whortl^rry, huckleberry, bilberry, blue- 
berry, Ac. P. Oye* 
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VX^'IL-LXw-cv, [yls'iWn-«$, fT. J. F Ja, K Sm, Wh.i 
, 8. i*.] n. [vaciUoM^ from vaeillo^ L« , vadL- 
ImUi Fr.] Act of vacillating: a state of wavering , fluctu- 
ation } inconstancy. More. Jr.] 

VX^'IL-lAte, V. n. [vaetllo^ C.] [i. VACiiXAVKDi;»p. VACfiiy- 
i^aTiivo, TAciuLATXD.] To fluctuote ; to move backward 
and forward , to waver ; to be inconstant. Cockeram, 
VXc'jL-iiAx-lNS,* a. Wavering : inconstant. Ed. Rev. 
VX 9 -p:.-LJL'TipN, n. rvaetllatte, L.] Act or state of vacillat- 
ing: state of wavering ; fluctuation ; inconstancy. 
tVXc'V'^^K} A* [vacuo, L.] To evacuate. Sec. Priest Exp, 
fvXc-V-X'xiQN, a. [vacuus, L.l Evacuation. Baxley. 
VXc'V-^ST, n. A philosopher who holds to the doctrine of a 
vacuum. ; opposed to a plenist, Boyle. 

V^-cO'l-TY, n. [vocuitos, L.] State of being empty ; emp- 
tiness ; vacant space ; vacancy , inanity : a chasm. 
tVXc'V-oCs, (v&k'V'-lls) a. [vacuus^ L.] Empty ; unfilled. 
MdUnu 

fVXc'V-oOs-Nfiss, n. State of being empty. W. Moujda- 

n, [L.] {Physics) A portion of space void of 
matter ; empty space. 

fYlDE, V, li. [vado, L.] To vanish ; to pass away. Spen- 


ser, 

Va> [L.] “ Qo along with me.” — A book or 
manual which a person always carries with him for daily 
use. Hamilton. 

VX'di-Dm,* 11 . (Irftto) A pledge ; a surety. Whishaw. 
tVX'FROys,* a. [r<t/er, L.] Crafty j cunning ; subtle. 
More. 

VX»'^-b6nd, a. [vagabunduSf low L. ; vagabond^ Fr.] 
Wandering without any settled habitation , wanting a 
home ; strolling ; wandering ; vagrant. 

VX^^^BdND, n, A vagrant , a wanderer, commonly one 
who wanders without the means of honest subsistence. 
VXo'VB^^ni>-acie.* n. The character, life, and habits of a 
vagabond. McCulloch. 

VXa'A-BdND-Ii^M,* n. The character and habits of a vaga- 
bond } vagabondage. I>r. JllLen. 

VX»'A-B6Ni>-iZE,* V, n. To act as vagabond or vagrant. 
WesL Rev, 

tVXo'A-B6ND-RY, u. Vagrancy ; knavery. Cotgrave. 
Va-€iA'R|-oCs,* a. Having vagaries, capricious, whimsi- 
cal. WUherforce. 

VA-eX'RV, n,i pi. y^-GA'R|E$. A wandering} a wild 
freak or f^cy , a whtm ; a caprice, 
t Va-oX'RV, V. n. [vi^er. Fr.] To wander , to range } to 
roam } to remove often from place to place. Cotgrave. 
IVX'yi-^NT, a. [vagiensj L.] Crying like a child. Afore. 
y4-fiFyh,* n,} pi. rAOiNAS. (BoL) A sheath formed by 
the convolution of a flat petiole round a stem. P. Cyc. 
(Alaot.) The canal which leads from the external orihce to 
the uterus. Crabb. 

or [vaj'e-njl, K. IVb. Ash^ 

Dunghson } v^-JI'n^, £/».] a. Relating to or resembling a 
sheath. 

V.^-9FifANT,* a. (BoU) Investing, os a sheath. Smart. 
V+-Gi'B^TE,* «. A sheatlied polype, a name of an order 
of polypes. Brande, 

VXo-i-lf^pfeN'NOCs, a. [vagina and pennOf K] (Ent.) 
Sheath-winged ; having the wings covered with sheaths 
or hard cases, as some insects. 
fVX'ooys, a. [vaguSf L. j vaguCf Fr.] Wandering } unset- 
tled. Ayl\ffk. 

VX'GB^N-CYf «. State or act of a vagrant} a state of 
wandering} unsettled condition. 

VX'GRAWT, a. [vagarantj old Fr.] Having no home or 
settled residence , wandering; unsettled, vagabond 
Va^oRANT. n. One who is in the habit of wandering from 
^ace to place ; a beggar , wanderer , vagabond. 
VX'GR^NT-Nfess,* n. The state of a vagrant; vagrancy. 
Scott. 

ViGUE, (vag) a. [Fr. ; vagus, L.] [fWanderlng; vagrant. 
Haytoard.] Unfixed ; unsettled , andeteruiiiied , indefi- 
nite ; loose; lax : of uncertain meaning. 

Vague'EY,* (vSg'I?) a‘d. In a vague manner. Hawkins. 
Vail, (val) pL VAILS. [Contraction of avail i profit; 
advantage. Malone.] — Money given to servants: — also 
written vales. — A covering for the face. See Veil. 
tVXlL,(vil) v.a.[avaler le bonnet, Fr.] [i. tailed ; pp. vail- 
iifo, TAILED.] To let fall ; to sufl’er to descend ; to let fall 
in token of respect ; to faU. ^lak. 

VAlL, (vil) V, a. To cover Johnson. See Veil. 
fVAiL, v. M. To yield; to show respect by yielding. Dray- 
ton. 

tVAlL'^R, n. One who vails. Overbury. 
fVAi'MCRE,* or fVA'MUBE,* n. (Fort) A fore-wall; an 
outward wall, Set. Hakluyt. See Vauntmure. 

VAin, (van a. [Fr. ; vantu, L.] Fruitless; ineflectmil; 
empty ; unreal ; shadowy , worthless ; unsatisfying ; idle : 
spurious : — conceited of what pertains to self, and 
anxious to display it before others ; meanly proud ; proud 
of petty things:— -showy ; ostentatious. — /a «ain, to no 
poipoae ; to no end ; ineflcctualiy ; without effect. 


VAin-glS'ri-oOs, o. [eantis and gloriosus, L.j Vain, 
boastful, or proud without merit ; boasting without per- 
formance. 

VAin-glo^rj-oGs-lYi ad. With vainglory or empty pride. 
VAiN-GLO^Rf-oOs-Nkss,* iL Quality of bicing vainglorious. 

Seott. , 

VAin-glo'rY, n. [vana gloria, L.] Pride above merit ; 

empty pride or boasting ; pride in little things. 

VAjn'ly, ad. In a vain manner ; without effect ; In vain ; 


proudly; idly. 
VAin'ness, 


AiN^NESS, n. State of being vain ; vanity ; pride. Shak. 
[R.] 

VAir, 


ed in 
alter 


7air, (vAr) n. [tjow, Fr.] (Her.) A kind of fur empl<W( 
blazoniy’, represented by I4tle bell-shaped pieces of i 
nate colors. Chambers. 

VAir. | a. [ratrrf, Fr.] (//er.) Charged or checkered with 

VAiR'Yy ) vair ; variegated with argen( and azure colors. 

Faisya,* (vulgarly pronounced vise. Malcom.) n. The 
third caste among the Hindoos, comprehending merchants, 
traders, and cultivators. Malcom. 

VAi'vdDE, n. [waiwod, Sclavonian.J A prince of the Da- 
cian provinces. — Written also wawode. 

VAl'^nce, n. The drapery or fringe hanging round the 
tester and stead of a bed, named from Valencia, where 
it was made. Shak. 

tVAL'^-NCE, V. a. To decorate with drapery. Shak. 

Vale, n. fvai, old Fr. ; vaXUs, L.] A wide, open space be- 
tween hills , an expanded valley ; a valley. See Valle r. 

VXL-E-ntc^TipN, n. [valedieo, L.] A wishing of health on 
separation or taking leave ; a farewell. Donne. 

VXl-iP-dYc^tq-ry, a. Bidding farewell; taking leave. 

V^LfiN'Tf-j^,* (v?i-lCn'8he-|i) n. A stuff made of worsted, 
cotton, and silk, used for waistcoats. H'. Eney. 

VXl'^:n-tine, [vai'^n-tln, S. P. J. F. Ja. K K. Sm. { v&P^n- 
tin, fF.J n. A sweetheart chosen, or a love-letter sent, 
on St. Valentine’s day, that is, the fourteenth of February. 
Burton. 


Va-l£'rj-^n, n. [valenana, L. ; valirxane, Fr.] {Boi.) A plant 
from the root of which an aromatic oil is obtained, a 
genus of plants, some of which are medicinal. 

Vales,* n. pi. Money given to servants , vails. Dryden. 
VXl'¥T, [vai'et, P. J. K F. Sm. m. ; v»-l«t' or vsVl?, & : 
val'^t or vH«t', fV. { vSLl'?t or v&l'la, Ja. K.] n. [Fr.] A 
man-servant who immediately attends on a gentleman’s 
person. Addison. See Varlet. 

Valet de chambre,* (vii'l^-d^-shumbri) n. [Fr.] A 
footman ; a waiting-servant. Qa. Rev. 
VXl-iP-tC-dj-nA'ri-^n, n. One who is sickly or infirm of 
health , an invalid ; a valetudinary. 
VXl-?-tC-D1-nA'R|-^N, ) a. [valetudinaire, Fr. ; valetudo, 
VXl-i?-tO'di-n^-RY, i L.] Weakly ; sickly ; of feeble 
health , infirm of health. Browne. 
VXl-^-tC-di-nX'ri-an-I^m,* n. Stale or condition of a 
valetudinarian , illness. EiL Rev. 
VXl-^-tO'dj-n^l-rj-nEss,* n. State of being valetudinary. 
Cheyne. 

VXl-^-tO-dj-nX'ri-oDs,* a. Valetudinary. More, [r.] 
VXl-y-tC'dj-na-ry,* n. A person of delicate health, or 
subject to ftequent diseases , a valetudinarian. Dungli- 
son. 

V 4 L-irXL'L 4 ,* n. The palace of immortality in Scandi- 
navian mythology, inhabited by Uie souls of heroes slain 
in battle. — Written also walhaua. Brande, 
fVXL'iANCE, (vAl'y^ns) In. [vatUanee, Fr.] Valor; bra- 
tVXL’i^N-cy, fvftl7»n-8<!!) | very. Spenser. 

VXl'iant, (val'yant) o. [vaillant, Fr.] Possessed of valor; 

courageous , stout; bravo ; heroic ; gallanL 
fVXL'IANT, (vAl'y^nt) n. A valiant person. 2 Sam. xxi. 
tVXL'i^NT-iZE,* V. n. To act with valor or bravery. Bp. 
HalL 

VXl'iant-ly, (vAKy^nt-l?) ad. Stoutly ; bravely. 
VXl'iant-n£ss, (vai^^nt-nSs) n. Valor ; bravery. 

VXl'id, a. [valide, Fr. , valulus, L.] Strong , powerful ; 
efficacious ; having legal force ; having intellectual force ; 
weighty , conclusive. 

VXl'j-dAte,* V. a. To make valid. Oil Rev. [r.] 
VXl-J-dA'tiqn,* r. Act of making valid. Qeol. Tracts, [R.l 
Va-l1d'i-ty, n. [validtU, Fr.] State of being valid ; 
strength ; legal force , force. 

VXl^|D-ly« ad. In a valid manner; with validity. 
Todd. 


VXL'JD-Nfiss,* n. Validity. Scott. 

VXl'inch,* n. A tube for drawing liquor from k cask at 
the bung-hole. Maunder. 

Va-l1§e' or Vh-Uan', [v^-ISz', 8m. R. { kT. fFb.] 

n. [valise, Fr.] A portmanteau ; a traveller’s cloak-bag ; 
wallet. B. Jonson. 

VXl'l^N-cy, n. A large wig that shades the face. Dry- 
den. [r.] See Valance. 

V^L-LA'TipN, n. [voRotus, L.j An Intrenchment. War* 
ion. 

tVXL'LX-Tp-RY, a. Enclosing as by measure. Brownt. 

VXl-L£8-n£'rj-^,* n. {Boi.) A plant that grows at the 
bottom of ftesh water rivers and lakes. Fom. Eney. 
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VXl'LET, (vwa?) n . ! pi. VAL'LEys [vaUie^ Fr. j vaUts^ L.] 
A lo\V ground ; a hollow between nills ; a dale. A t>a/c 
is sometimes used as more contracted than a vtdh^^ but 
less so than a glen. Valley is also used for a more extended 
tract, ns the vaUey of a river — (Arch.) The internal 
angle formed by two inclined sides of a roof. 

VAVLVMyn, [ll] (Fort.) A rampart with which Roman 
armies enclosed their camps ; a trencli : a wail. Warton. 

«. A kind of acorn used by tanners, im- 
ported fVom the Levant and the Morea. Vre, 

Val'qr, n. [valeurf Fr. ; valor^ L.] Personal bravery ; 
strength ; prowess ; courage j intrepidity , gallantry ; 
fearlessness. 

VXL'pR-oOs, a. Brave; stout; valiant. Spenser. 

VXL'qr-oOs-lv, ad. In a brave manner. Shah. 

(vW'yv-?i-bl) a. [eoZaftte, Fr.] Having value; 
of great value or price ; estimable , costly ; precious , 
worthy. 

VXL'V-^-BLE-Nfiss, n. Preciousness; worth. Johnson. 

VXl'V-^-BLE?,* n. pi. Things of valiip ; goods. Ec. Rev. 

VXl-v-A'tiqn, n. Act of setting a price or value, ap- 
praisement , value set upon any thing. 

VXL^V-i-Tpii| n. An appraiser; one who sets a price. 

VXit'VE, (v&Pyv) n. [Fr. , valor, L.J Worth as estimated 
by some rate or standard ; price ; worth ; rate , an 
equivalent ; account ; estimation. 

VXl'VE, (vAl'yv) V. a. [voZoir, Fr.l [i. valued ; pp. valu- 
iifo, VALUED.] To rate at a certain price ; to rate highly , 
to have in high esteem ; to appraise , to estimate ; to be 
equal in worth to; to take account of, to compute, to 
calculate ; to assess , to appreciate , to esteem , to prize. 

VXl'vb-lESS, a. Being of no value; worthless. Shak. 

VXl'V-ER, (v&l^yy-^r) n. One who values ; valuator. Fdl. 

VXl'vate,* a. (Rot.) Relating to a valve; resembling a 
valve ; valvular. P. Cyc. 

VXlve, (valv) n. [valva, L.] A folding door:- a movable 
cover to an aperture: — a close lid affixed to a tube, or 
hollow piston, or aperture in a vessel, opening only in 
one direction : — a kind of membrane : — a division of a 
shell-flsh, or of the fruit of a plant. 

VXlved,* (vftlvd) a. Furnished with valves. Arnott. 

VXl'vet,* n. A little valve ; a valvule. Smart. 

VXLi'vv-lx^r,* a. Relating to, or resembling, a valve; val- 
vate. Loudon. 

VXl'vCle, n. [Fr.] A little valve ; valvet. 

VXm'BRXce,* n. [avani-bras^ Fr.] The piece, in plate ar- 
mor, which served as a protection to the arm below the 
elbow ; vantbrace. Brandc. 

VXmp, n. [avampieSf old Sp.j The upper leather of a shoe 
or boot immediately above the sole , a sock. 

VXmp, v. a. [u vamfkd, pp. vamping, vamped.] To piece, 
as an old thing with some new part. — To vamp up, to 
repair ; to mend for the purpose of show. 

VXmp^^r, n. One who vamps or mends. 

VXmp'ER. t>. n. To vapor or swagger. Oroee. [North of 
England.] 

VXm'pIRE, ». [Fr. ; rampyr, Ger.] A pretended demon or 
blood-sucking spectre, the object of superstitious dread 
among many nations of Europe: — a species of bat, a 
•mall animal of South America. 

VXmp'l^t,* n. A piece of steel formed like a funnel, 
l^aced on a tilting spear just before the hand, in order to 
secure it Crabb. 

VXn, n. [atont. Fr.] The front, especially of on army , the 
first line. JniUon. [van, Fr. ; vannus, L.] Any thing 
spread wide by which a wind is raised , a fan , a wing 
with which the air is beaten : — a light covered wagon, or 
carnage for conveying passengers: — a cart such as is 
used at an alms-house. 

fVXN, V. a. [vanner, Fr.] I’o fan , to winnow. Bacon. 

VXn'a-dXTE,* w. Same as vanadiate. Ure. 

Va-bX'd|-xte,* n. A salt formed from vanadic acid and a 
base. Brande. 

Va-nXd'JC,* o. (Chem.) Relating to vanadium ; derived 
firom vanadium. Ure. 

Va nXd'J-nIte,* n. (Min.) A vanadiate of lead. Dana. 

Va-NX'di-Om,* n. (Min.) A rare metal, discovered in 
Swedish iron in 1^, remarkable for its ductility. Ure. 

VXN-c6u'RlfiR, (vtn-k8'r8r) [vttn-kSr'yyr, S.i v&n-kdr- 
y«r^, W. ; vkn-ks'r^-y, P. { vkng-kSr'y yr, JT. ,• van-kftr'e- 
^r, S«.] n. [fivant^eoureurf Fr.] A harbinger; a lignt- 
armed soldier ; an avant-courier. 

VXn' DAL, ♦ a. One of the fierce barbarous people who 
formerly Inhabited the shores of the Baltic ; a barbarian. 
JSJney. 

VaW-dXl'JO, [Vfn-dsi'ik, JT. 8m. JVb.} van'dy-llk, Todd, 
a. Relating to the Vandals; resembling the Van- 
dals; barbuouB. 

VXN'DAL-XfN, a. The rude and barbarous state or charac- 
ter of the Vandals j barbarity. 

VXH-DfItR', a* A kind of handkerchief for the neck, 
with Indentations and points ; so named from a painter. 


VXwE, lu f^sasas. D.] A j^te hung on a pin to turn with 
the wind, and ’ 


show the direction of the wind ; a 


weather-cock ;— a sight made to slide in a philosophical 
instrument, &c. : — the beard of a feather. 

VXn'fOss,* n. (Fort) A ditch outside of the counterscarp, 
usually full of water. SeoU. 

VXng,* n. (JTauL) A rope for steadying the extremity of the 
peak of a gafif to a sliip’s side. Brands. 

Van'ouard, (v&n'gArd) n. [avant-garde, Fr.] The front or 
first line of the army. 

Va-nXl'la, n. [vantUe, Fr.] (Bot.) A plant ; a genus of plants, 
unctuous and aromatic, used in confectionery and in 
flavoring chocolate, &c. 

VXn'jsh, V. n. [vanejco, L, ; dpanowtr, Fr.] [». vanished j 
pp. vANiBHiNQ, vanished.] To lose percoptiole oxistence , 
to pass away lYom the sight , to disappear ; to pass away , 
to be lost. 

VXn'ished, (v&n'|sht) a. Having disappeared ; having no 
perceptible existence. Pope. 

Van'i-ty, n. [vanitos, L. , vamtif, Fr.] State or quality of 
being vain , We of indiscriminate admiration , ostenta- 
tion ; vam pride , conceit , pride operating on small oc- 
casions: — emptiness, inanity; fruitless desire; empty 
pleasure ; vain pursuit ; idle show ; unsubstantial enjoy- 
ment , petty object ot pnde. 

VXn'QUIsh, (v&ng'kwlsh) v. a. [vatnere, FrJ [i, van 
qutsHEo; pp. vanquishing, vanquished.] To conquer, 
to overcome ; to subdue , to surmount ; to confute. 

VXn'QU|sh-a-ble, (v&ng'kwjsh-y-bl) a. That may be 
vanquished ; conquerable. 

VXn'quisii-er, (vang'kwish-yr) n. Conqueror; subduer. 

VXN-QujsH-MtNT,* M. The state of being vanquished; 
conquest. Bp. Hall. [R.] 

VXN'TAijiE, n. Gain, profit. Sidney. Superiority, con 
venicnce , advantage. Shak. [R.l See Advantage. 

tVXN'TA9-E, u. a. To profit , to advantage. Spenser. 

VXN'TAiyE-GRoOND, n. Superiority ; state in which one 
has better means of action than another. South. 

VXnt'brXce, I n. [awanf-ftras, Fr.] Armor for the arm ; 

VXnt'brXss, I vambrace. Shak. 

VXp'JD, a. [vapidus, L.] Having the spirit evaporated ; 
dead ; spiritless , not sprightly , tasteless ; flat ; stale. 

Va-pId'i-ty,* n. Vapidness. Ch. Ob. 

VXp'id-ly,* ad. In a vapid manner. Dr. Allen. 

VXp'jd-nISss, 71. State of lieing vapid or spiritless. 

VX'PQR, n. [vapeur, Ft. ; vapor, L ] An elastic fluid 
rendered aeriform by heat , — the vapor of water is called 
steam — any thing exhalable , fume , steam; — wind; 
flatulence : — mental fume , vain imagination ; something 
unreal. — pi. Nervous debility, with depreBsioii of spirits, 
hypochondria ; melancholy , spleen. 

Va'p<?r, V. n. [vaporo, L.) [i. vapored ; pp. vaporing, 
VAPORED.] To evaporate , to pass in a vapor or fume ; 
to emit fumes: — to bully , to brag ; to boast. Ld. Dorset. 

Va'pqr, V. a. To effuse, or scatter in vapor ; to evapo- 
rate. Bacon. 

VXp-p-ra-b1l'I-tv,* 7t. Capacity of vaporization. Knowles. 

VXp'P-ra-ble * a. That may be changed into vapor; 
vaporizable. Smart. 

fVXp'p-RATE, V. n. To emit vapors ; to evaporate ; to vapor- 
ize. Cockeram. 

VXp-P-ra'tiqn, n. [Fr. ; vaporatio, L.] Act of vaporizing ; 
evaporation. Biblioth. Bibl. i. 

Va'ppr-Bath,* n. (Chem.) A bath heated by steam; a 
vessel in which a body is placed in order to receive (he 
vapor arising from boiling water. Hamilton. 

Va'pqred, (va'pyrd) a. Moist, splenetic. Oreen. 

VX'PQR-ER, 71. One who vapors ; a boaster. Richardson. 

VXP-Q-RlF'jc, ♦ a. Converting into vapor. Smart. 

Va'pqr-Ino-ly, ad. In a bullying or bragging manner. 

VX'ppR-IsH, a. Vaporous ; splenetic ; peevish. Pope. 

VXp'9R-1-za-bi.e,* a. That may be evaponzed. Brande. 

VXp-PR-]-za'TIQN,* 71. Act of vaporizing. Brande. 

VXP'QR-IZE,* V, a. [U VAPORIZED ; pp. vaporizing, VAP- 
ORIZED.] To convert into vapor; to evaporate. Phil. Jour, 

VXp'PR-Iz-?r,* n. He or that which vaporizes. Standard. 

VX-PpR-OSE',* o. Full of vapor , vaporous. ArbuthnoL 

VX'ppR-oOa, a. [vaporeuz, Fr.] Full of vapor; fUmy; 
windy ; flatulent ; vapory. 

VX'ppR-ona-Nfiss, 71. Quality of being vapmrous. 

VX'ppR-Y, a. Full of vapor, vaporous; peevish; humor- 
some. Thomson. [piog. Smart. 

VXp-v-lX'tipn,* 71. [vapulo. L.] Act of beating or wblp- 

tVARE, n. A wand or staff of justice. HowelL 

VA-RJ-A-bIl'i-TV,* 71. Variableness, McCulloch. 

VA'rj-A-ble, a. [Fr . ; vamabilia, L.] Sublect to variation ' 
changeable ; mutable ; inconstant ; fickle. 

VA'R}-a-ble-nJS 8^ Changeableness ; mutability. 

Va'R|-A-blv, ad. Changcably ; mutably ; inconstantly. 

VA'R|-xnce, n. State of varying ; variation ; difference j 
alienation ; discord ; disagreement ; dissension. 

VX'r|- 4 lnt,* a. Variable ; inconstant. Chaucer, — Used in 
Scotland, and sometimes in England and the United 
States. Jamieson. GenL Mag. 

VX'rj-Xte, u. a. [uonotB^ jU] To change; to niter; to 
vary. Bp. Taylor. This old word is sometimes used 
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In Aaarloa. purticulariy by clergymen j but it !• regarded 
aa oboolete in England. Ptdurmg, 

VJL-EfX^Ti^N, It. {vamtio^ L. ; varjatteii, Fr.] Act of vary- 
ing : state of being varied ; change i mutation } difference ; 
deviation | vicissitude; variety. — {Oram.) Change in the 
termination of nouns or verbs: inflection. — (jSatron.) 
Inequality of motion. — (JWmt.) The eerta^um qf the eom- 
pats is the deviation of the magnetic needle from on exact 
parallel with the meridian. 

Var-i-c£l'Lj^,* «. (Med.) The chicken-pox, a disease 
characterized by eruptions on the body. Zha^Ueon. 
VAr-)-c5se^'^ a. Belating to varix ; dilated. Dengliaon. 
VAr'I-coDs, [v#lr'e-kae. P. K. Wb.i v&'r^kts, Sm.) a. 
[vancoewy L.] Swelled, as a vein ; diseased with dilata- 
tion ; varicose. Sharpe. 

VA'RiED,* (vft'rjd) p. a. Diversified; having a variety. 
ThontsoTU 

{|VA'R|-E-oATB,[v£'r9-9-f&t, 8, W. J. Jo. Stn. f va'r^-^-gat i 
or vOr'e-^-gAt, i*.] V. o. [eerte/otus, school L.] [t. varik- | 
OATSD ; pp. vxaisoATiiro, TAaiaoxTXD.I To make vari- j 
ous ; to vWy ; to diversify ; to stain with different colors. | 
]):^**A11 our ortho^pfsts are uniform in placing the 
accent on the first syllable of this word, and all sound 
the a as in vary, except Mr. Elphineton, Mr. Perry, and 
Buchanan, who give it the short sound, as in carry.” 
Walker. 

||VA-B}-:i^-»I^TipN, R. Act of vanegating ; state of bemg 
variegated ; diversity of colors. Evelgti. 

VA-Ri'¥-TV, a. [voridtd, Fr. , varutasy L.] Intermixture 
of one thing with another, change; variation; differ- 
ence ; diversity : — many and difi^rent kinds; a medley : 

— one thing of many different, in which sense it has a 
plural. 

Va'rj-fSrm,* a. Having different forms. Mawader. [e.J 
VA'Ri-pi?,* V. a. To diversify; to color variously. SanfL [R.] 
VAr'I-cq-c£i.E,*r. (Afed.) A swelling of the veins of Uie 
spermatic cord. Brandt. 

V 4 .-RP Q~L 4 .y* n. [L.] The small-pox. Braude. 
Va-rI'o-l^r,* o. Same as vartolous. Smart. 

Va-i<4-6i.'|C,* a. Belating to variola or the small-pox. 
DangUson. 

VA'Rf-Q~hlTX.* a. (Min.) A porphyritic rock consisting of 
an imperfectly ciystallized aggregate of felspar and quartz. 
Brande. 

VA'Rf-p-L5lD,* (vfiLr'^-^-ldld, JT. Dmglison; va'r^-o-lotd, 
Wb. } v?i-rlVi<na, Swi.j n. (Med ) Modified sinall-pox, 
or the small'pox modified by previous inoculation or vac- 
cination. Dwghaon. 

VA-Ri'p-LOCs, [V9-rlVW«i dii. 8m. A$ky Todd. Maunder; 
vs-n'9-Bi*> va-r9-fl^lus, K. ; va'r^-^l&s, Wb.J a. [vario- 
la, L.] Relating to the small-^x or varioloid ; having 
marks like those of the small-pox. 

Fji-Jt/-d'MfrAfy* [L.] Containing a variety.— An abbre- 
viated Latin phrase, (cum notie variorum.) — Vanorum, 
cAtions are editions of works in which the notes of the 
various commentators are inserted. Oroker. 

VA'Rf-oOs, a. [variuify L.j Containing a variety; different; 
sevemi ; divers ; sundry ; manifold ; changeable , unfixed ; 
unlike each other ; variegated ; diversified. 

VA^R{-0&s-LY, ad. In a various manner. Bacon. 
VAR'is-ciTE,* n. (Mm.) A reniform, green mineral. 
Dana, 

P'A'RfX^ R. ,* pi. rXR'f- 0 ^ 9 . fL. ; vancBy Fr.] (Med.) A 
dilatation or swelling of a vein ; a tumor. 

Var'l?t, r. [vortet, old Pr., now volet.] A page, or 
knight’s follower ; any servant or attendant ; a valet. 
Speneer. A term of re{Eoach; a scoundrel, a rascal. 
Skak. 

tVAR^LVT-RT, R. The rabble ; crowd ; populace. Shak. 
VAr'wISH, n. [ver«i», Fr. ; vemtXy L.] A fluid, which, 
when spread thin upon a solid substance, becomes dry, 
and forms a glossy coating impervious to air and moist- 
ure : — an araficial covering to give a fair appearance ; a 
^oss ; a cover ; palliation. 

VAR'ifpiu, V. a, [ventusary vemir, Pr.] [i. taritishkd ; pp. 
TAamsHyico, varitiihxo.] To cover with varnish or 
something shining : — to mve a fair color or covering to ; 
to gloss ; to palliate ; to hide with color of rhetoric. 
VA&’MlSH-ipa, n. One who vamisbes ; an adomer. 

«. The act of covering with varnish ; 
materials for vamikb. 

VAR'vipi.8, «. pL [vervdUe. Fr.] Silver rings about the 
leg of a nawk, on which the owner's uame is engraved. 
— Wiittea also veroete. 

VAr'v)-o1te,*«. (Mol) An ore of maupinese. P, Cyc. 
VA'ny, V. a, [varW, L. ; vorisr, Fr.] [i. tauiibo ; pp. 
TAariifo, VAstsD.] To make various; to ebange ; to 
make of different kinds ; to alter ; to diversify ; to varie- 
gate. 

Vl'RY, V. «. To be changeable; to appear different; to 
aher; to become unlike itself; to deviate; to disagree ; 
to difibr ; to dissent ; to shift i^ors. 
fVA'RV, R, Change ; alteration. Shak. 

Vln'oy-<LAAf a. [voMidtun, L.] Having vessels that con- 


tain air or fluids ; formed as vessels contafaning air ; ftifl 
of vessels. — Vaeeular eyetemy that part of the animal 
economy which relates to the vessels. 

VAs-cv-liAa^l-TY, n. State or quality of being vasiuilar. 

VAs-oy-LlF'ER-ous, a. [vaseulum and foroy L.j (BoU) 
Having seed-vessels divided into cells, ^ttmey. 

V^E, or VISE, [vfn, #F. P. J. F. 8m. R.i vos, 8. E. JST. 
Wb. Menncky Scott { vtz or vfiLz, Ja.] n. fvoss, Fr. ; vas. 
L.] a large ornamental cup or pitcher ; a vessel 
usually ornamented with sculpture of ftuits, flowers, 
Ac.; a vessel generally for show rather than use t— the 
termination of a column, pedestal, Ac. ; a solid piece of 
ornamental marble. 

“ Mr. Sheridan has pronounced this word oo as to 
rhyme with base, case, Ac. 1 have uniformly heard H 
pronounced with the s like x, and sometimes, by people 
of refinement, with the a like aw; but this, b^g too 
refined for the general ear, is now but seldom heard. 
Mr. Sheridan Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrlck, W. Johnston, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Ferry, and Buchanan, propounce the a long 
and slender, as I pave done, but with the « as in ease ; 
Mr. Smith and W. Johnston give the a the same sound, 
and the s the sound of x; and Mr. Elpbinston sounds it 
as if written vaux ; but this, as Mr. Nares Justly observes, 
is an affected pronunciation.” Walker. 

VAs'sal, n. [vaaaaly Fr. ; vassalloy It. ; vassusy low L.] A 
holder of a fief, by fealty or service, of a feudal superior 
or lord ; a subject ; a dependant ; a servant : — one who 
surrenders to power, used in contempt ; a slave. 

tVAs's^, V. a. To subject ; to enslave. JFbhkam. 

VAs'sax.,* a. Servlie , subservient. Watts. 

VAs'sAL-AijiE, n. [vasselagey Fr.] The state of a vassal ; 
tenure at will; servitude ; slavery, d^ndence. 

VXs's^L-RV,* n. The body of vassals. Lord John Russell. 

vast, a. {oastty Fr. ; vastusy L.] Very large ; ^reat ; enor- 
mous; immense. 

tVAsT, n. [vostiem, L.] An empty waste. Siuak. 

V^-TA'TipN, «. [vastatiOy L.] Act of laying waste , 
waste; devastation; destruction, declension. Hall. 

fVAS-TlD'j-xy, n. [vasMasy L] Wideness; immensity. 
Shak. [BarbarousJ 

VAs'ti-tCde,* tu Iinmensity , vastness. Foster, [r.] 

VAsT'Ly, ad. Greatly , to a great degree. Temple. 

VAsT'Niss, n. Immensity , enormous greatness. Waller. 

VAs'to,* n. (Eng. law) A writ against tenants for terms of 
life or years committing waste. ^Vhishaw. 

VAsT'y, a. Large ; enormously great , vast. Smk. [r.] 

VAt, n. [val. D. , /at, Sax.] A large vessel in which 
liquors are kept in the immature state , a cistern of tan- 
ners or brewers. — Sometimes written foL 

Vll* pclNy* n. The palace of tJie pope at Rome. Encu. 

VAt'j-c^n-Ist,* n. An adherent to the Vatican. Ec. Rev. 

VXt'j-cide, n. (votes and cado, L.] The murder or mur- 
derer of a prophet or poet. Pope. 

VA-Tip'i-NAL, a. [vatianansy L.] Containing predictions, 
foretelling. Warton. 

Va-tI^'i-nAte, V. n. [vatteinoTy L.] [1. vaticiratrh ; pp. 

VATICIWATIRO, TATIUl RATED.] To j^OpheSy , tO forUtA^ll. 


VATICIWATIRO, TATIUl RATED.] TO j^OpheSy , tO forUtA^ll. 
HoweU. [R.] 

Va-tIp'i-nAte,* t>, a. To prophesy; to foretell. Ch. Ob. 

Va-tIc-I-nA'tipn, n. [old Fr. ; vatieinatioy L.] Act of 
prophesying ; prediction ; prophecy. Bentley. 

Vaude'vIl, (vSd'vTl) n. [vaudemtley Fr.] A species of 
light song, often satirical ; a song sung a^ut the streets , 
a ballad ; a trivial strain. 

(jVAuLT, [vawlt, P. J. E. F. Ja. Sm. Wb. ; vftwt, & ,• vflwlt 
or vSlwt, W. JT.] n. [voulte. old Fr. , voUoy It. ; volutOy low L.] 
An arched roof, so contrived that the stones, bricks, and 
other materials of which it is constructed, sustain and 
keep each other in their places , a continued arch , a 
cellar ; a cave ; a cavern ; a repository for the dead. 

jlVAULT, V. a. [vemttcr, old Pr.] [i. vaulted ; pp. vaultiro, 
VAU1.TBD.] To arch , to shape to a vault ; to cover with 
an arch. 

IIVAult, V. n. [voltigery Fr. ; volteggiarcy It.] To leap , to 
jump; to play the tumbler or posture-master. Drydea. 

Vault, n. A leap ; a jump ; a skip ; a bound. 

tVAULT'^pE, R. Arched cellar. &iak. 

VAult'j^D, (vSLwlt'^d) a. Arched ; concave. Pope. 

VAult^^r, n. Alaaper; a jumper; a tumbler. 

VAult'inp,*^ n. The act of jumping or leaping. 

fVAuLT'y, a. Arched ; concave ; vaulted. jSAoL 

jjVluWT, or VAumt, [vawnt, 8 . W. P.EF.Jd. K. 8m. R. ; 
Vint, X Wb. Mares.] v. a. [vanUry Fr.] fi vaurteo ; pp, 
vaurtiro, vaurtbd.] To boast; to display with ostenta- 
tion. MtUon, 

]|VAunt, V. R. To play the braggart ; to talk with ostenta- 
tion ; to make vain show ; to Imast ; to gfoty ; to brag. 

t v Aunt, r. Brag; boast; vain ostentation. Bpenser. 
t vaunt, n. [avanty Fr.] The first part. Shak. 
rAUNT-CouRlER, (vtng-ke'rSf) «. [awmt-coMrsitr, Fr.] A 
precursor. iRiak. VARoouniER. 

S vAunt'i^r, n. [vanteuTy Fr.} Boastor ; braggart 
VAuNTtyfiL, 0 . Boastful; ostentatious. Sponsor. 
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VATTNT'ltra-LY, ad. In a. Taunting manner ; boastfVilly. 
VAunt'mOre, n [avant-mWf Pr.T (Fort.) A front or false 
wall; a work rased before the mam wall: — written 
alao vanmure. vainuref and vmmwe, Camden. 
Vauquk^LJN-Ite/ (v6kain-It) n. (Jlfin.) A dark-green or 
MaCklab mineral. jDana, 

VXv'A-agR, or VXV'AS-SOR, n. [eatweear, Fr.] (Feudal 
lav) One who, himself holding of a superior lord, has 
others holding under him ; an ancient dignity, next be- 
low a baron:— a term applied to a poor gentleman in 
the old French romances. — Written also vavasour and 
valvatour. 

tVXv'A-SQ-HV,* n. Land held by a vavasor. Whishaw. 
tVA'WARD, n. The fore-part. 

Veabbr^* n. The 13 th month of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
year , the embolismic month. Crabb. 

V£al, (vei) n. [veau, Fr.] The flesh of a calf killed for 
the table. 

Veal'-COt-L^T,* n. A steak or slice of veal broiled or to 
be broiled. Aek. 

VfiAL'-PiE,* n. A pie made of veal. Booth. 
fV^CK, n. [vsecAia, It. ; vetula^ L.J An old woman. Cltaucer. 
fVfic'TipNj «. [vectiOf vecitiOf L.J Act of carrying. Bailey. 
tVftc-Ti-TA'TiQN, n. The act or carrying. Arbumriot. 
Vfic'TpR,* n. (Astron.) A straight line conceived to be 
drawn from the centre of a planet to the centre of the 
sun : — called also radius vector. Brande. [Bacon. 

tVfic'TVRE, (vgkt'yyr) n. [vectwra, LJ Act of carrying. 
Ve’d'A^* or n. ipL yedas. The name by winch 

the Hindoos designate the body of their scriptures or sa- 
cred writings: — sometimes called eedam, and bedam. — 
There are four vedas^ viz. : iZtg-, Yajusl^ Saman^ and Ath- 
arvan. — Veda is accented on the flrst syllable by Knovloof 
WebstcTy and Brands^ and on the second by Smart. 
V^-DlN* T^* n. A sect among the Hindoos, whose the- 
ory of philosophy is professedly founded on the Vedas. 
Brande. 

Vf:~D£TTEff* n. [vddettef Fr. ; vedetta, It.] A sentinel on 
horseback, detached to reconnoitre the enemy. Boiste. 
Vk£r, V. Hi [vtrer^ Fr.] [i. tkkrko ,pp. vccring, veered.] 
To change direction , to turn aside or about. Milton. 
V££r, V. a. To turn ; to change. — (Maut.) To give a slilp 
more scope of cable ; to let any thing drop astern by a 
rope j to wear. — To veer away^ to slack a cable, and let it 
run out ; to let out a rope gently. — To veer and haul, v. a. 
To pull tight and slacken alternately, as a rope. — 1 >. «. 
To change the direction, os the wind. See Wear. 
VE£r'^-ble, a. That may change or be changed. Todd. 
VeEr'jno, n. Act of turning or changing. Addison. 
VEfR^jivo,* p. a. Turning about ; turning aside , letting out. 
tV£p-:^-TA"BlL^}-Ty, n. vegetable nature. Browne. 
VSo'jp-T^-BliE, (vCd'j 9 -ta-bl) n. [vegetabiUsf school L. , 
viffitable, Fr.j An organized body destitute of sensa- 
tion , any thing that has vegetable life, as a tree or plant ; 
a plant : — a plant or root cultivated for the table. 
Vfi9'¥-TA-BLE, o. Belonging to a plant or to vegetation , 
having the nature of plants. 

tVfip^jp-T^L, a. [vigetalt Fr.] Having power to cause 
growth. Burton. 

Vfio'¥-TAl4, n. A vegetable. B. Jonson. 

^£P'¥-tAte, t>. n. [vegetoj L.] [i. vegetated , pp. veoe- 
TATino, VEGETATED.] To grow, OS a Vegetable or a plant, 
to shoot out ; to sprout ; to grow without sensation. 
Vfip-]p-TA'TIQN, n. [Fr., from vegetOj L.] Act of vegetat- 
ing ; growth of plants ; — plants collectively. 
Vfip'if-T^L-TlVE, a. [vigitat^fj Fr.] Growing or causing to 
grow, as plants. 

Vev'¥-t VT iVE-Nfiss, n. The quality of producing growth. 
TE', 0 . [vegetusj L.] Vigorous j active , sprightly. 
Bp. Taylor. [scr. [e.] 

Vfep'E-TiVE, a, [vegeto^ L.] Vegetable j vegetative. Tus~ 
tVfepT^-TlVE, n. A vegetable. Sandys. 
v£v'£-t6-An'J-mai*i* «• Partaking of the nature both of 
a vegetable and an animal. Brande. 
tVfip'ip-ToOs, 0 . [vegetnSf L.] Lively ; vegoto. B. Jonson. 
V£'U9-m£nce, n. [ocAemsntia, L.] Quality of being vehe- 
ment ; violence ; impetuosity ; force ; ardor , mental vio- 
lence ; fervor. 

V£'ll£-MfiN-OV, n. Same os vehemence. Hooker. 
V£'H?-Mfi»T, a. [Fr. J vehemeus^ L.] Violent; forcible; 
ardent ; eager ; forveot ; impetuous ; passionate head- 
strong; urgent. 

Ve'H£-KfiNT-LY, od. Ardently ; eagerly ; forcibly; urgenUy. 
Vje^H|-cx*B, (vfi'b^l) n. [pAualumt lu] That in which 
any thing is carried ; that by means of which any thing 
is eoBveyed ; a carriage ; a support ; conveyance^ — A 
wagon Is a aekicU of conveyance for goods ; a book or a 
newspaper is a vdUUe of information ; oil is a vehicle of 
color for the painter ; a particular menstruum is a vehide 
for the solution of a salt or a gum. Fraacia. 

(v6'IP9~kld) a. Furnished with a vehicle. 

Cfreen. 

Vb-hIc'V ^ [vehieularist I^.] Belonging to a vehicle ; 
forming a vehicle ; vehiculary. Thicker. 




«• Belating to a vehicle; vehicohur 

Elmes. 

V£ii'bi} 0 ,v a. Applied to criminal courts of i^tice estab- 
lished in Oermanv during the middle ages. Brande. 

Veil, (val) n. [ve/um, L.] A thin coverlet down over the 
free ; a curtain ; a mask : — a blind ; a cover; a disguise. 
Veil, (vSl) v. a. [t. veiled; pp. veiling, veiled.] To 
cover with a veil ; to cover^; to Invest ; to bide ; to con 
ceal ; to disguise. 

Veil'less,* (val'l^s) a. Destitute of a veil. MiUman. 
Vein, (van) it. An elastic tube, in animal bodies, which 
receives the blood from the extreme arteries, and returns 
it to the heart : — in plants, a tube or passage for the sap : 
— in mineralopr, a crack or fissure filled with something 
of a distinct kina, os a metallic ore in a rock ; a streok or 
.wave, as in marble : — tendency or turn of the mind ot 
genius; humor; temper ; current ; continued production 
strain ; quality. 

Vein.* (van) v. a. To form or mark with veins. Kirby. 
Vein'aI',* (va'naO a. Relating to the veins. Boyle. 
Veined, X vand) <L Having veins; streaked. 

Vein'li? 88,* (vanMes) a. Destitute of veins. Smith. 
Vein'Y, (va'n?) a. [vcineux, Fr.] Full of veins ; streaked ; 
veined. Thomson. 

Vif-LfiL'L^k.,* 7u [velum^ L.J (Zool.) A genus of aoe^dralous 
animals, that are walled on the water. Roget. 
V^-lIf'^r-oOs, a. [velifer, L.] Carrying saus. Evelyn. [R.] 
fVfiL-j-Ti'TiQN, 71. [cehtafro, L.] A skurmish ; a light con- 
test. Burton. 

V^L-L£'f-Ty, 71. [velUitiy Fr. ; velldtasy L.] The scholastic 
term used to signify the lowest degree of desire. Locke. 
tVfiL'L^T, or fVfiL'LVTE, 71. Velvet. See Velvet 
V£l'L}-cATE, V. a. [vclhcOj^.'] [i. vellioated , pp. vel- 
LicATiNG, VELLIOATED.] TO twitch , to pluck ; to uct by 
stimulation. Bacon. 

V£l-L|-ca^tiqn, 71. [vellxeatioy L.] A twitching; stimula- 
tion. Bacon. 

VjpL-iydN^y* n. [Sp.] A kind of money in which accounts 
are kept in many parts of Spain. Hamilton. 

71. [vdlmj Fr . ; vetuUnumy low L.] A fine kind 
of parchment made of calfskin, or sometimes of lambskin. 
V£L'LVM-y,* a. Relating to, or like, vellum. Ec. Rev. 
V^:-l59'j-pede,* 71. [^vdox and pea, L.] A machine of lo- 
comotion, or a vehicle moved by the impulse given to it 
by the rider’s feet against the ground; — Invented at 
Manheim, Germany, in 1817, by M. Drais. Brande. 
V£-L 69 '|-Ty, 71. [yelocit6y Fr. ; velocxtasy L.] The measure 
of swiftness with which a body moves ; rapidity , celeri- 
ty , fleetness , speed ; swiftness. 
tVfiL'VBE, or fV^-LURE', 71. JvelourSy Fr.] Velvet. Shak. 
V£l'V£T, 7U [eefotts, veloursy Fr. ; vcllutoy It.] A rich kind 
of silk 8tufi[, with a close, soft, fine shag or nap ; also a 
species of cotton stuff , velveteen. 

VfiL'VJfT, a. Made of velvet, velvety; soft, delicate. 
V£l'V?T, V. 71. To paint velvet, Peacham. 

V£l'v:?T-ed,* a. Partaking of the nature of velvet. Qum. 
V£l-V¥T-£en', n. [velUUinoy It.] A kind of cotton stuff, 
made in imitation of velvet , a sort of fustian. 
VfiL'v^T-BdN-NjgR,* 7L A bird having black and smooth 
feathers. Crabb. 

VEL'vjfT-y,* a. Resembling velvet ; soft and delicate. Ure. 
V£'n^l, a. [Fr. ; venalisy L.] That may be purchased or 
bought , used in a bad sense : — mercenary ; hireling ; 
base. — [ustiL] Relating to or contained in the veins, 
veined , venous. 

V^-nXl'i-tv, n. {vinalddy Fr.] State or quality of being 
venal , mcrcenariness , prostitution. 

VCn'a-ry, o. [rcTianim, low L.] Relating to hunting. 
Blackstonc. [R.] 

V¥-nXt'jc, I a. [venaticusy L.] Used in hunting. How- 
Ve-nXt'i-caI'. ) dl. [R.] 

tV^-NA'TlQN, TL [venatlOyU.) The act of hunting. Browne. 
V£n-^-t6'ri-/ll,* o. Relating to hunting ; venatic. Q«. Rev. 
V£nd, v. a. [vcndrcy Fr. ; vendo^ L.] [i. vended ;pp. vend- 
ing, VENDED.] To sell, to offer to sale. Boyle. 
V¥N-d££', 7 u(La«>) One to whom any thing is aold..^yl;^. 
VfiND'jf R, 71 . [eendeur, Fr.] A seller. See Vendor. 
VfiN-DJ-BlL'l-Ty, n. State of being vendible. Tayfor. 
VCn'dj-ble, a. [»eHdi6Uw, L.] That may be sold ; sala- 
ble; marketable. 

V£n'dj-blb, 71 . Any thing offered to sale. HoveU. 
V£n'd|-ble Nfiss, n. The state of being salable. 
VfiN'Df-BLY, ad. In a salable manner. Sherwood. 
tV£w-Di-TA'Ti9N, 71. [venditatiOy L.J Boastful display. B. 
Jonson. 

V£N-dX"ti 9 N, (v^n-dlsh'vn) n. [Fr. ; rwiditw, L.] Sale', 
the act of selling. ^ 

VfiN-DcjR',* 71 . (Z;ttic) One who sells any thing : — used 
with reference to vendeOy or purchaser, frhishaw. 

V£n- n. [vendreyvenduy Fr.] A public auction. Dr 
Frankhny 1789. This word is in use ha the United 
States and the West Indies ; but It la not common in 
England^hough it is found in the recent English diction- 
aries of Knowles, Oswald, and Smart. 
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VftN-DCE''-MiS'T]pR,* n. An ouctionocr. Ostoald. 
VE-NfifiR', [v 9 -n 6 r^ fV. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. / f in-nSr% 
&] 0 . [i, rsrrcxiuBD, pp. viwsskino, To 

cover or inlay, as common wood with thin pieces of 
more valuable wood. [Braude. 

* n. A thin piece or slice of wood for veneering. 
V¥-n££r'jno,* n. The art or act of covenng or inlaying 
with wood dmereut from that of the ground-work. Brand*. 
V]^-N£F'f~C4iLf* a. Addicted to sorcery or poisoning , vene- 
ficial. Baeon. 

fVfiw'E-FlcE, (vSn' 9 -fIs) n. [eene^um, L.] The practice 
of poisoning. Bad^. 

V£n-¥-fI"ci^l, (v 6 n-e-flsh^?J) o. Acting by poison } 
venefical. Browu. [R.J 

VfiN-¥-Fl"cioy 8 ,* (v 6 n-y-flsh'ys) a. Poisonous, bewitch- 
ing. Browne. [R.] 

VftN-¥-FP'ciovs-Ly, (vCn-o-fish'us-ly) ad. By poison. 
Browne, [r.] 

Vfiw'E-MOOs, a. Venomous. See VaifoMocs. 
VJ£n'¥-nAte, [v 6 n'e-nit, W. P. J. F. .fa. K. } v^-nB'nat, 
<& Sm. B ] V. a. [veneno^ !».] [i. TxrreN/kTEo, pp. vxwe- 
irATiao, TKKSNATso.] To poison , to lufect witli poison. 
Harvey. 

VfiN'E-NATE, a. Infected with poison, ffbodward. 
VJftw-E-NA'TiQN, ». Act of poisoning; poison. Browne. 
fVy-NfiNE', ) a. rv^ndaetu:, Fr.j Poisonous ; venomous. 
tVfiN-E-NOSE', [ Harom. 

Vj6N-?R-4L-BlL'|-TV, n. Venerableness. More. [R-] 
V£n'?r-a-ble, a, [Ft. ; venerabtUs^ L.] That is to be ven- 
erated ; worthy of veneration or reverence ; reverend. 
VftTi'?R-^-BLE-NJES 8 , n. Q,uality of being venerable. 
VE;n'?r-a-blv, ad. In a manner that excites reverence. 
VfiN'?B-ATE, V. a. [vinirer^ Fr. ; veneror^ L.] [i. VKifER- 
ATZD ; w, vaifZRATiNG, TEJczRATED.] To rcvercnce , to 
treat with veneration , to regard with veneration or awe ; 
to revere , to adore. 

VJSn-ER-A'tIqn, n. [Fr. ; veneratio^ L.] Act of venerating, 
state of being venerated , reverence , awful respect. 
VfiN'ER-A-TpR, n. One who venerates ; reverencer. 
Vjp-NE'RE-AL, a. [venerens^ L.] Relating to Venus; — with 
old chemists, consisting of copper : — arising from sexual 
intercourse ; libidinous. 
fVjp-Nfi'Ry-AN, tt. Venereal. HoweU. 

VE-rr£'B¥-oOs, «. Libidinous; lustftil ; venereal. Derham. 
fV£K'?R-oOs, a. Venereous ; venereal. Burton. 

V£n'¥-RV, *• [vinerie, Fr.] The sport of hunting. Spenser. 

[from Fenus.) Sexual commerce. Orew 
Ve-NE-8£c'tipn, [ve-nCz-sfik'shyn, S. fV. P. J. F. Ja. K.; 
vSn'^-sSk'shyn, It. fVb.J i?. [cena and sectw, L.] Blood- 
letting , phlebotomy. Wtseman. 

V£-wf n. A native of Venice. Robertj. 

V£-n£'T 1 ^N,* a. Relating to Venice ; — noting a school in 
painting, distinguished for coloring. — Venetian blmd^ a 
window blind made of laths. — Venetian door, a door 
lighted by panes of gloss, on each side. — Venetian win- 
dow, a window in three separate apertures, the two side 
ones being'narrow. 

Venew, (v€a'y or vS'ny) n. Same ns veney. Shale. 

Venky, (v«n '9 or ve'ny) [vg'n?, S. W.P.; vSn'^, Sm. JL 
Wb.] n. [veRez,Fr.1 A bout , a turn at fencing , a thrust , 
a bit. Skak. 

tVEwyE. (vfinj) r. a. [vengrer, FrJ To avenge. Bp. Fisher. 
rVfilf^E^A-BLE, a. Revengeful. Fisher. 

Vfirr'^EAifCE, (vfin'j^ns) ». [Fr.] Punishment , penal ret- 
ribution ; avengement. — With a vengeance, with violence ; 
thoroughly. 

VftNyE'FOL, a. Vindictive ; revengeful. MiUon. 
tV 6 N<^E'M£lfT. n. [old Fr.] Avengement. Spenser. 
tVfiliy ER, n. An avenger. Spenser. 
t V£'lff-A“BLE, a. Pardonable ; venial. Browne. 

a. [vdntel, Fr., from venta, L,] That may be for- 
riven or excused ; pardonable , excusable , permitted ; al- 
lowed. — Vernal tin, ( Catholic theol.) a sin which weakens 
sanctifying grace, bat does not take it away ; a sin not 
mortaL 

VE-wf-AL'l-iy,* a. Quality of being venial. Bp. Taylor 
V£'Mj-Al«-LY,* od. In a venial manner. Chaucer. 
Vf^Nl-Alr-Nfiss, n. State of being excusable or venial. 
Vgi^rrPRgt Fi^cf-Xs,* f-fa^sby-tts) (Law) A writ for sum- 
moning a Jury to try the cause where two parties plead 
and come to issue. Orabb. 


VftBf'i^oif, fvdn'En er v«n^ 9 -zn) [ySn'm, P. Barclay t v«n'- 
sn or vdn'V^n, W. Ja, K. 8m. B. f v5n'?-zn, J. F. f vSn'~ 
is-sfin, S.1 n. (venwon, Fr.] The flesh of beasts of game, 
rarticalany oT the deer. 

Vx'prI, rPDl, rPcI,* [L.] **Ieame, I saw, I conquered.*^ 
JnUms Cmsar. 

ytv'QM, n. [eejiiji^Fr.] Poison ; poisonoas matter t— spite ; 
malice ; malignity ; bitter hatred. 

tVBif'QM, ). a. To poison ; to envenom. MUton. 

Viif'pii-MdOTiiRD,* (vfin'um-mdfltftd) a. Apt to bite. Shak. 

yilf'^M-ous, a. Poisonous ; malignant : mischlevoot. 

Foisonously j malignantly. 

VRjt'pM-^0»-irE88, n. Poisonousness j maiigntiy. 


VC'NOySj^ a Relating to the veins; contained in tht 
veins. Bacon. 

V£nt, n. l/ente, Fr.] A small aperture at which the air 
escapes, or at which any thing is let out : a hole ; a spir* 
acle : — passage out of secrecy to public notice ; pub- 
licity : — net of opening: emission; passage; discharge; 
means of discharge. — (vente, Fr. *, vendttw, L.] Bale. 
[venia, Bp. An inn , a baiting-place. SAeltsn.] 

Vent, v. a. [venter, Fr. ; sventare. It.] [i. vxktxd } pp. 
vsNTiNo, vxHTSD.j To let out ; to give a vent or open- 
ing to ; to emit ; to utter ; to publish : — to sell , to let go to 
sole ; to vend. Raleigk. - , Jeer, 

fVENT, V. n. To snuff; as, “ He venteth into the air.’* Spen- 
V£y'T 4 ,* n. [Sp.] A mean inn or tavern. Sir W. ScotU 
tV£NT'A<?E» n. A small hole ; a vent. Shak. 

VfiN'xAiL, (vfin'tul) n. [cental/, Fr.] That part of the hel- 
met made to lift up ; the visor or breatliing part of a 
helmet. Spenser. 

VyiN-TA]!PN 4 L,n. [centomr, Bp.] A' window. Dryden. 

I V£y*TjpR, n. [L.] Any cavity of the body, as the head, 
breast, and especially the abdomen ; the belly ; — Womb ; 
mother. Hale.—‘(Ent.) The lower part of the abdomen. 
VfiNT'£R^n. One who vents or publishes. Barrow. 
V£nt'-Hole,* ». A small aperture to let out the air. .dsh. 
V£nt'j-dOct, n. [centttj and ductus, L.] A passage for the 
wind or air. Rey/e. 

V£n'ti-lAte, V . a. [ventUo, L. ; veritiler, Fr.J [». vkr- 
TiLATED ; pp. TBNTiLATiNo, vKNTiLATEo.] To fan, re- 
fresh, or purify with wind ; to winnow , to fan. [fTo ex- 
amine. jiyl\ffb.] 

V£n-tj-lA'TIPN, n. [ventilatio, L.] Act of ventilating ; 
state of being ventilated ; refrigeration. [fVent. Wotton, 
Examination. Jibp. Sancroft.] 

V£n't}-lA-tpr, n. He or that which ventilates ; a ventl- 
latmg machine, made to turn with the wind, and placed 
in a wall, roof, or window. 

V?N-t5se',* a. Windy , flatulent. Richardson. 
fVfeN'TOSE,* n. A cupping-glass. Holland. 
tV£N-T6s'j-TV, n. [ventosUi, Fr. , ventosus, L.] Windiness 
Bacon. 

VfiNT'-PfiG,* n. A pec to slop a vent-hole. W. Eney, 
V£n'tral, a. Belonging to the venter or belly. Chambers 
V£n'tri-cle, n. [vcnirieule, Fr. ; ventrieulus, L.l A small 
cavity in an animal body, os in the heart or brain. 
V£n-tri-c6se',* o. (Bot. Sc Zool.) Big-bellied , inflated ; 

distended. P. Cye. [Loudon, 

V£n'tri-coDs,* a. (Bot.) Inflated , bellied ; vcntricose 
V£N-trIc'v-lar,* o. Relating to the ventricles; like a 
ventricle. Adams. 

V£N-TRlc'v-LiTE,* n. A species of zoiiphite. P. Cye. 
V^N-TrIc'v-loCs,* o. Somewhat distended. Smart, 
V£N-TRlL-p-cC'TipN,* n. Ventriloquy. C. B. Brown. [R.] 
V£N-TRl-Lo'QUl-Aii,* a. Relating to ventriloquism ; ven- 
triloquous. Chandler. 

V£N-trTl'p-quI§M, n, jventriloquxe, Fr. ; ventriloquus, L.; 
venter and loquor, L.] The act or art of speaking inward- 
ly, so that the sound seems to issue from the belly ; or the 
art of making the voice appear from various points or dis- 
tances, and not from the actual speaker. 
V?n-tril'p-qu1st, 71. One who practises ventriloquism ; 

one whose voice appears to come from bis belly. 
V^N-TRIL'P-QUIZE,* V. 71. [t. VENTRILORUIZKO ; pp. VBK- 

TRiLORUiziiva, TKifTRiLORuizED.] To practiso ventrllo- 
qiiism. Phren. Jour. 

VpN-TRiL’p-QUOOs, a. Relating to ventriloquism. White. 
V^N-TRlL'p-Quy, 71. Snmo as ventriloquism. Chambers. 
VfiNT'vRE, (vfint’yyr) ti. [aventure, Fr.l An undertaking 
of hazard and danger; a hazard; risk; chance the 
thing put to hazard ; a stake. — At a venture, at hazard 
without consideration. 

V£nt'vRB» (vfinl'yvr) v. n. [i. vewtueed ,pp. TErrTURino, 
vEivTURED.J To uore ; to run a hazard ; to adventure. 
VEnt'vre, (vSnt'yvr) v. a. To expose to hazard ; to put or 
send on a venture ; to risk. [To rely on. Addison.] 
V£nt'vR-i?R, (v6iitVv>’“90 ventures ; adven- 

turer. 

V£nt'vbe-bOme, (vfint’yvr-sdm) a. Bold : adventurous. 
V£NT’VRE-«6ME-Ly, ad. In a bold or daring manner. 
V£NT'VES'8^ME-iffi88,*«. Quality of being venturesome. 
SeoU. 

V£nt'vR'In<J, (v6nt'yvr-Tnf) n. Act of putting to hazard. 
VEnt^VR-OOs, (vant'yyr-fis) a. Daring ; bold ; fearless ; 

ready to run hazards ; adventurous. Mdton. 
VSvT'VR-otla-Ly, ad. Daringly ; fearlessly ; boldly. 
V£N'TVE-Otls-N£8S, n. Boldness ; adventurousness. 
V*n'v®» (Yfin'yvi) 71. [Fr. ; risRs, old Fr.] (Late) A neigh 
bofbood or vicinity ; the place whence a Jury to try an 
action is to be drawn, or toe county in which the action 
is to be tried. J A thrust orbit. Todd, Bee Vxrbv.I • 
Vfi^NVd, 7u [L.j (Mythol.) The goddess of love. — (Astron.) 
A planet, the second In order of distance from the sun. 
and the most brilliant of all the planets. — ( Old ehem,) 
Copper. 

YE'ifVS’f-BI^iXic, (vS^nye-iz-) n. The name of a plant 
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II* Tb^ thepberd*! nwdle. BnotA. 

Va^KVS*H^i*i?'TEXl*,* n. A kind of 

•ennhiv^^ ^ant. Ibtuilton* 

Vfi'Nvs’l^^IR, ». I'he naina of a plant. Stukeley. 
Vfi'Ny8>^tooK^pvo-4}Lj;Ba, n. A spc'cies of campanula. 1 

V£'ifVa»|-NJL'v*L-WOET,>i* Flax-lea veU hound's tongue. 

tV5-K<l«t^ a. [vitttuUt old Fr. j wnuHuty L.] Beautiful : 
aoitaUa. IFdCerAaiMa. 

V^p-Ei'0IOV8, (V^ri'shva) «. (»•»«:, L.] Posseaaed of ve- 
raci^ I obaervafit of truth , boneat true. 

V^-BAC'f-Ty, n, [v 0 'UXf L.1 Habitual observance of truth ; 
moral truth j integrHy, — In strict propriety, veracity Is ap- 
plicable only to persona, and signifies nor physical, but 
mural, truth. 

DAi *• [An Oriental word.] An open portico, an 
ornamental penthouse over a window or door. 

n, (Chem.) A vegetable alkali discovered in 
white hellebore and some other plants , voratrint. Brande. 

Vli-BA^TRINX,* n. (C4«m.) A vegetable alkali, of a poison- 
ous natum, ^tracted from the roots of veratrum albuniy or 
while beQebore, and some other plants , called also vera- 
Irta. Urs, 

Fj^-RA'TR^^My* n, [L.] (BoL) Hellebore; a genus of plants. 
Crabb, 

VttRB, n. ftwis. Ft.; verAvm, L.] [fA word. SowtA.] — 

( Oram.) A part of speech which signifies to be, to do, or 
to sufiTer , or It is a word by means of which some action 
or state is attributed to some agent or subject ; as, I am, 
he rtadty she ia admired. — An activcy or transttivcy verb ex- 
presses an action passing from an agent or actor to an 
object acted upon , as, “ He loves Penelope.” — A passive 
verb expresses a passion or suffering, i. e. the receiving of 
an action ; and it implies an object acted upon, and an 
agent by which it is acted upon : as, Penelope is loved 


an action ; and it implies an object acted upon, and an V£R<jiE,e. n. [eerg'o, L.] [i. vkrokd;p^ 
agent by which it is acted upon ; as, “ Penelope ts loved To approach ; to incline , to tend. P 
by him.” — A neater, or intraiLsottue, cfrb expresses neither VliR^'ER, n. [Fr.] One who verges 
action nor suffering, but being, or a state of being , ob, I a dean’s verge ; an attendant at a cti 
aw, 1 sti — There is n class of neuter verbs which imply tV?-RTf»'|-CAL, a. [vmdicnsy L.] Tel 
artion without an object acted upon , as, I run, ho wcuks. V£R'|-Ff-A-BLE, a. That may be veril 
These are, by some granmmrmns, styled active-intranstr- VfiR-j-Fj-cA'TlQN, n. Act of verify in ( 
tive verbs, in distinction from acUve-transitive verbs. VfiR^i-Fi-:^R, n. One who verifies. 

A rearular verb is one which forms its imperfect or past VfiiT'i-FV, v. a. Fr.J ft. rBRii 

tense and perfect or past participle by adding rf or ed to the verified.] To prove to be true , to 

present , os, locty i. &. p. hoed. — An xrregiidar verb is one against charge of falsehood , to conf 

that does not form its imperfect or past tense and perfect VfiR'j-Ly, ad. In truth ; certainly , rea 
or past participle by the addition of dor ed to the present , VfiR-j-HTM^j-L/iu, a. [verisimilisy L.] / 
as, speaky i. spoke, p. spoken. probable. Bailey. [R.] 

jAimhan^ eerfrs, called also helping verbs, wet »hose by Ver-J-si-mIl'i-tCde, n. [vensimilitud 
means of which English verbs are principally conjugated. truth ; resemblance to truth , probab 
They are do, be, have, shall, ictU, may, can, and must, with fVER-i-sj-MlL'l-Ty, n. Probability ; ve 
their variations. tVCR-|-8!M')-LO08, o. Probable; veru 

Adefcetxve verb is one which is used in only a part of VfeR'i-TA-BLE, a. [v6ntable,¥r,] Tru 
the moods and tenses ; ns, quoth. VfiR'i-TA-BLy, ad. In a true manner 

VhR'BAL^ a. [Fr. ; ver balls, h.] Delivered in words; cxin- VfiR’I-Ty, n. [e^nf^, Fr. ; veritas, 1..] 
sisting in mere words; spoken, not written, oral, ut- with fact nr reality , reality , a true ai 
tered by mouth: — minutely exact in words, literal, VER’jfJiCE, (ver'jds) n. [een’M.^, Pr.] 
having word answering to word; — derived from a unripe or green grapes or of unripe c 
verb , as, a verdai noun. ^Verbose. SAok.J fVfeR'MEjL, (ver’md) w. Vermilion. ' 

VSR'B;fiI.,*n. (Oram.) A noun derived from a verb. Brande. FSr'mei^,* n. pL [L,] (Zool.) Wornc 
VhR'BAi>lsT,* «. One who deals or is skilled in words. brated animals, comprehending all t 
Month. Rev. species, that have no antennie, no It 

tVt?B-BXL'|-TV, n. Quality of being verbal. Browne. blood, and no distinct head. Hamdtn 

VfeR-BAL-l-zA'Tl<?Nj* n. The act of verbalizing. Palmer. F^R-Mf-c B l' L f, [vfi 

Vhu'B^L-iZE, V. a. To turn inlo a verb. Instruct, for Orat. F. Ja. K. Sm.i vdr-mc-sfil'?, P. K f 

VliR'BAL-Ly, ad. In words, orally ; word for word. of wheat flour, drawn out and dried 

V¥R-BA'Ri-AN,* a. Relating to, or consisting of, words. somewhat like worms. ft3"“Thi8i 

Colmdge. [R.] inn, and may be pardoned in irregular 

FRR-bJOtjm. ad. r^] Word for word. Shah. era! other foreign words, being confi 

FRR'R&'JFdi,* n. [JL.] (BoU) A genus of plants ; vervain. they are like so many excrescences 
Crabb. language, which disfigure, without c( 

tV£R'BB-BlTB, e. a. [verbero, L.] To heat; to strike. Abp. V^R-mIc'v-LAR, o. [vernaculus, L.] 1 
Sanerq^ a worm , having a spiral form or acl 

VliR-B:ip-Ri'TipN, «. [Fr.] Infliction of blows, .arbuthnoL Ver-m1c'v*LATE, v. a. [vermtcuU, 1 
FRR'Bf-^flR, n. [Fr.] A profusion of words with little Ju vbrmiculated ; pp. vermic\ji.a.t 

sense ; verbosity ; empty or superfluous writing or dis- To inlay, so as to imitate tlie niotio 

course. Johnson* to inlay. 

VBR-b58E', a. [verboous, L.] Abounding in words ; wordy ; V^R-Mto'v-l'ATE,* a. Full of wotmfl 
prolix; tedious by using many words, Ver-mIc-v-lA'tiqn, w. Act of verm 

ViPR-bSse'LV,* ad In a verbose manner. Cowper. Ver'M|-cCle, n. [vermieulus, vermis 

VjpR-Biis'l-TV, n. [verbosUi, Pr.] Quality of being ver* worm. Dsrham. 

hose; exuberance of words; prolixity. V^ir-mIc'V-lIte,* n. (Jlfm.) A silicic 

VltR'D^N-cy, n. Greenness. Morris. of micaceous-looking plates. P. Cye. 

VRe'dawt, a. [verdoyant, Fr. ; vtridans, L.] Green ; IVesh j V?r-mIc'v-l68E,* o. Full of worms 
of the color of grass ; flourishing. VER-Micyv-LOtJs, a. [vei^teulosus, 

FBRJ>-AN-Tt(iUS\* (vdrd'kn-tekO n. [Pr.] The green in- worms ; resembling grubs ; vermicu 
crustation found on the surface of ancient copper and V8 r'MI-f5rm, a. [vermtforme,¥r.', i 
bras* coins. — (Jlfm.) A beautiful, mottled green marble, Having the form or shape of a wort 
an aggregate or marble and serpentine. Brands. VliR'MI-FiJpE, n. [verms nnA fugo, I 

VteR'DER-RR* or VttR'DBR^PB, ** [eerdiar, Fr. ; viridarius, that expels worms ; anthelmintic B 
low L.1 (ii. law) An ©acer in the klng’i forest. tVRE'Mil., ». Same as rermtjHm. fenser. 
HowsU.^ • VEE-mTl'iqk, (v^r-mlPyyn) a. [esm^ 

VtR^DlOT, n. [Fr. i eentm di«fiM»,L.l (Law) Tbedetermina- [Cochineal ; a grub or insect.] ^d i 

tion or tjiiwer of a jury given or declared to a court in a red pigment ; cinnarar ; any bMu 

relation to a cause on irtal ; declaration ; decision ; Judg- V^R-MlL'ipR, (vp^ma y^n) r. a. To 

fV«R'Ml.Ly, ». Same as vsrmiUon. 8^ 


VfiR^D|-aRfs, (vir'd^gres) n. [vort-de-gris, Pr.1 The bhi^ 
green rust of Copper or brass, a pigment wbicn is an act 
tate of copper. 

VfiR^D)-T]^R, n. [vsrd de tsrre, Fr.] (Chsm.) A hydrated per. 
carbonate of copper, a blue pigment, generaUy prepared 
by decomposing a solution of a nitrate of copper by Ute 
addition of chalk. 

VfiR'Df tCre, ». Peaeham, See Vxmditmm. 

VRrd'VRE, (vdrd'yyr) [vfir'dzhyr, S. ; vbr'jqr, fF. J. / viSr'- 
dOr, E. F.f verd'yyr, Ja. JT.] n. [Fr,] Green ; the green 
color or freshness of grass and other vegetation. 
VRRD'VBEi>,*(vferd'yyrd) a. Covered with verdure. BamsU. 
V36 rd’vr-oDs, (vferd’yyr-as) a. Abounding in verdure ; 

green ; covered with green. Milton. 
fVER'B-cOND, a. [vdrieond, old Fr. ; veractmdits, L.] Mod> 
est ; bashful. Bailey. 

tVfiR-B-cON'Dj-oDs, a. Modest ; bashftiL Wotton. 
fV£R-?-cON'Dj-TV,n. [eerecuadia, L.] BashfUlness ; mod- 
esty. Lemon. 

F&r-^-t1l>lvm,o n. [L.] pL v&r-i^^tWla. A sort of 
polypus. RogeL 

Ver-oa-I'6o^* n. ^irgouleuse, Pr.] A kind of pear; vlr- 

f aloo. Browne. — Written also bergaloo and vtrgalmu 
B(?E, n. [Pr. ; virga, L.] A rod, or something In form of 
a rod, earned as an emblem of authority ; the mace of a 
dean, — fvergo, L.] The brink: the edge; the utmost 
border ; brim , margin ; nm : — the spindle of the balance 
in a watch. — [Law) Verge of a court, the compass of the 
king of England’s court, within which is bounded the 
jurisdiction of the lord steward of the household. — ./f 
tenant by verge, one who swore lenity to the lord of the 
manor while holding in his hand a verge or rod. 
V£R<jiE,t).n. [aerg'o, L.] [i. veroed ; pp. veroino, terobd.] 
To approach ; to incline , to tend. Pope. 

VRr^'er, n. [Fr.] One who verges: — one who carries 
a dean’s verge ; an attendant at a church. 
fVE-RlD'i-CAL, a. [vendicus, L.] Telling truth. Baxley. 
VfiR'|-Ff-. 5 k-BLE, n. That may be verified or confirmed. 
VfiR-j-Fj-cX'TiQN, n. Act of verifying, confirmation. 
VfiR'j-Fi-^iR, n. One who verifies. 

Vfiir'i-Fy, P. a. [eirifier, Fr.J [*. rERiFiEoipp. TERiprrpo, 
verified.] To prove to be true , to establish; to justiiy 
against charge of falsehood , to confirm. 

VjBr'j-ly, ad. In truth ; certainly , really ; indeed. 
V£R-i-8lM'|-L;^R, a, [verisimilis, L.] Appearing to be true ; 
probable. Bailey. [R.] 

Ver-J-si-mIl'i-tCde, n. [uemiwiMtttdo, L.] Appearance ot 
truth ; resemblance to truth , probability. 
fVER-i-sj-MlL'i-Ty, n. Probability ; verisimilitude. Dryden. 
tVCR-|-8!M')-LO08, o. Probable; verisimilar. White. 
VfeR'i-TA-BLE, a. [vintable, Fr,] True, agreeable to fact. 
VfiR'i-TA-BLy, ad. In a true manner ; really ; truly. 
VKr’I-tv, n. [e^nt^, Fr. ; veritas, 1..] Truth; accordance 
with fact or reality , reality , a true assertion , moral truth 
Ver’jOice, (ver'jds) n. [verjus, Pr.] Exprejssed juice of 
unripe or green grapes or of unripe or crab apples. 
fVfeR'MEjL, (ver’mil) w. Vermilion. Todd. 

VBr'mf.^,* n. pU [L.] [Zool.) Worms ; a class of inverte-. 
brated animals, comprehending all the annular or nnger 
species, that have no antennie, no legs, no voice, no true 
blood, and no distinct head. Hamilton. 

FBR-Mf-cBL'Lf, (ver-m^-chCP?) [vfir m^-chSl'?, S. FT. J 
F. Ja. K. Sm. { vdr-mc-sfil'?, P. K Wb.] n. [It.] A paste 
of wheat flour, drawn out and dried in slender cjlmders. 
somewhat like worms. tfCr “ This word is perfectly Ual- 
inn.and may be pardoned in irregularity. because, like sev- 
eral other foreign words, being confined to a small circle, 
they are like so many excrescences on the surface of the 
language, which disfigure, without corrupting, it.” Wafker. 
V^R-Mfe'v-LAR, o. [vernaculiis, L.] Formed or acting like 
a worm , having a spiral form or action ; vermiculate. 
Ver-MIc'V'LATE, V. a. [vermicvU, Fr. , vermiculatus, L.] 

fu VSRMIOULATED *, pp. VERMICm.A.TIKO, VERMICULATEO.] 

To inlay, so as to imitate tlie motion or track of worms; 
to Inlay. 

V^R-mTo'V'I'ATE,* a. Full of wotms or maggots. Bacon. 
Ver-mIc-V-LA'TIQN, n. Act of vermicu lating. Hale. 
Ver'M|-cCle, 71 . [vermieulus, vermis, L.] A little* grub or 
worm. Dsrham. 

V£R-m1c'V-lIte,* n. {Min.) A sillcious mineral composed 
of micaceous-looking plates. P. Cye. 

Vkr-mIc'v-l68E,* a. Full of worms : vermicular, disk. 
VER-Mio'V-l'OtJs, a. [vermieulaaus, L.j Pull of grubs of 
worms ; resembling grubs ; vermicular. 

V8r'MI-f5rm, a. [vermtforme, Fr. ; vemas and formo, L.] 
Having the form or shape of a worm. 

VliR'MI-FiJi^E, n. [vermss and fugo, L.] (Jtfed.) A medicine 
that expels worms; anthelmintic. Batlsy. 


mTl'iqn, (v^r-mlPyvn) n, (eeifneil, vormRlon, Pr.] 
ichineal ; a grub or insect.] Red sulphuret of mercury ; 


[Cochineal ; a grub or 1 


l.] Red sulphuret of mercury ; 


a red pigment ; cinnabar ; any beautifUl red color. 
V^R-MlLapR, (vp^ma'yvln) v. a. To dye red. Oianuitts. 
fVRB'Mf-LV, u. Same as vsrmiUon. Spsnser. 
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, m fvinfiiii*, Fr. ; vem{i$, L.] Any nox^ciut animal ; 
' — atimiM lo quadrupeds, reptiles, wori^tw, or Insects, 
wkich am injurious to the cultivator : — a human being, 
in contempt. 

ViiR'Ilt-NATE, V. n. To breed vermin. BihUctk. BibL [R.] 
VfiR-M|-NJS'TipN, M. Generation of vermin. Xhrham. 
tViiR'M[N-L>, a. KetatinE to, or liKe, vermin. Qaudetu 
VRr^MIN-oDs, a Caused by or breading Worms. Heroey. 
V$R-MiP'^-ROC&>, a. [ventas and pono, L.] Producing 
worms. Brotoue. 

Vrr-MIv'p-koDs,^ o. Feeding on worms. Kirky. 
VjgR-MdNT'ipR,* n, A native or inhabitant of Vermont; 
Vennontese. AUen, 

VKR-MpNT-fi^E',^ n. sing, A pL An inhabitant or the in- 
habitants of Vermont. W. A. Rev. 

V¥R-nXc'V“LAR, a. [vemacultis, L.] Native , of one’s own 
country : as, a vemaetUar language. [ Rev. 

V¥R-nAc'v-1*AR^1?m,*». a vernacular word or idiom Qu. 
VlpR-NXc'V“L^R-l.V,* ad. In a vernacular manner. Hcott. 
fVRR-Nic'v-'t'ODs, a. [vernaculuSf L ] Vernacular. So- T 
Brovme, Bcoiiing. B. Jonson. [A Latlnism.] 

VMr'n^l, o. [eeraus, L.] belonging to the spring, flour- 
ishing, as in the spring , blooming. Mdton. 

I VRr'nant, o. [ecmans, JLl Vernal. Milton. 

VRr'NATE, V. n. [eems, L."] To grow young. Coekeram. 
Trr-nA'tiqn,* n. (BoL) Filiation ; the manner in which 
the young leaves are arranged in their leaf-bud. P. Cyc. 
tVKR'Nl^LE,* n. Same as veromea. Chaucer. 

VtiR^NlER,* m. A contrivance for measuring intervals be- 
tween the divisions of graduated scales or circular instru- 
ments, invented by Peter Vernier. Brandt. 
fVRR-NlL'j-Ty, n. Teenui, L,] Servile carriage ; the sub- 
missive, fawning tehavior of a slave. Bailey. 
Vjp-rSn'j-c^,* n. [It. ^ Sp.] Literally, a true images — A 
handkercliief on which the face of the Savior is repre- 
sented. — {BoL) a genus of plants; speedwell Crabb. 

R. A ring at Uie end of a cane, Ac. ; a ferrule , 
Crabb. See FuaauLa. 

FRje-JRt)''c?4,* m. [L.] {Med.) A wart. Dungluon. 
V£R-RV-c6aE',* a. {BoL A ZooL) Covered with waits, 
warty : wartlike. P. Cyc. 

Vrr-rO'COVS,* a. {Bot.) Warty ; verrucose. StnarL 
|V14R-8^-BlL'I-Ty, 1 n. [vcrsiabUiay L.J Aptness to be 
tV£R's^-BL£-N£88, ( turned or wound. Bailey. 
fV£B'8A-Bl.B, a. [uersabUu, L.] That may be turned , con- 
vertible. Coekeram. [dibroA. 

tV£R's^L,a. [A cant contraction of universal.] Total. Ifu- 
V£r'S4NT,* a. Skilled; familiar, conversant. Bosnodl. [r.] 
V£R'ai-TlL£, a. [varsattlis^ L.J That inav be turned round , 
changeable, variable: — easily applied to new labors or 
pursuits ; ready ; quick ; apt , docile. 

VER'SA-TILE-Ly,* ad. In a vereatile manner. Dr. Allen. 
VfiR'a^-TlLE-Nfiss, a. Versatility. [ii.J 
V£b-6^-t 1L')-TY, n. duality of being versatile ; quickness. 
T£rse, r. [vers, Fr. ; versus., L.J A measured line of puo- 
tiv ; a stanza : — poetry ; lays ; metrical language ; a piece 
of poetry : — a short section of prosaic compositiun , a 
paragraph , a short passage or text. 
tVlSRSE, V. a. To tell in verse ; to versify. Shak. 
v£rS£ 11 , {vbrst) a. roersor, L.] Skilled in ; acquainted 
with ; having knowledge. 

y£B8£^-MAK-RB,* R. Of>o who makes verses.. Boswell, 
YRrse’man, r. a poet, in ludicrous language. Prior, 
tV£R8^£E, R. A mere versifier, B. Jonson. 
jVRB'sjpT,* n. [Fr.J A verse, as of Scripture. MiUon. 
V£b'8)-CLE, r. [versteulus, L.] A little verse. Skelton. 
V£r'8}-c5l-C>r, (vdr'sA-kdl-yr) | a. Changing in color; 
V£R’8}-cdL,-pBED, (ver's^-k&l-urd) J many-colored. 
Vk»-a|-F|-cl'TiON, ». [Fr.] Act or nit of versifying ; act 
of making verses: — the measure, form, or structure, of 
verse. 

V£b'8{-F|-cI-'TQR, r. [ver8\hcaUur, Fr. ; eers^eotor, L.] 
A versifier. Dryden. [r.] 

y£B-6)-F|^A'TBlX.* R. A female versifier. Dr. Johnson. 
y^B'sl-FlED,* (vdr^sA-f Id) p. a. Turned into verse. 
y£B'8|-Fir]gR, R. One who versifies ; a maker of verses, 
either with or without the spirit of poetry. 
yjtR'81-Fp; V. a. [verspler, Fr. ; vers^ficer, L.] [». rsasiricD ; 
m. TaatirriRO, TxasiriBD.J To relate in verse; to turn 
into versa. 

y£R'8}-Ff , V. n. To make veiaes. Dankl 

y£R’8iox, R. [Fr . ; vereia, L.] Change ; transformation ; 

change of direction : — translation ; act of translating. 
yftR'8iQN-IST,* R. One who makes a version. OenL Mag. 
VRmst, n. [Russian.! A Russian measure, lass than three 
quarters of an English mile, equal to 919| rods. Writ- 
ten also herst and wersL 

FMjt'ttt/a,* wep.^L.] {Law) Against. Law Reports. 

V£rt, R. [Fr.] (J>brest lav) Whatever grows and bears a 
green lecf in a forest, that ’may cover and bide a deer. — 
(Jier.) Green color. 

Ver'ti^-bka,* n. [L.] pi t£r't£-brje. A joint in the 
bank Of epine ; vertebre. — pi. The bones of the spine. • 
It is commonly used in the plural, to denote the aggre- 



cate of amnll hones or jninis 
iKmce, also, the sfdne. Paiew. See 
V£r'T£-braL, a. [verUbnC^] EelpiiRg r ‘ 
or vertebres, or the bones or joints of the « 
y£R'T£-BRATE,* R. (Zool) A'lrertehiRted ii 
y£R'T£-BRATE,« 1 0^ With lit I 

V£r't?-brAt-.£D,* J br« or vertehrea.— #1[i, 
imals forma great division of the ^ - 

include all that are Airnished wltili q.teckhcma^or a iqnne, 
composed of a succemioh of 

ykB'T^-BRE, (vdr'te-bUrl *. 4*^. ; Uj v»»- 

TBBRE8, (vdFt^-hUra) 4 j^t in the back or spine. Baa 
yxaTSBBA. 4 

“ This word is perfectly 'Anglicized, and therefore 
ought to have its last syllable pronouncea according to 
English analogy, like centre, sceptrs^sMtre, Ac. There is 
a common mistake in the uoe of tlie L^n word from 
which this is derived, which it mw not J>e improij^ to 
rectify. Vertebra is nut unfreq«M|ny HAnl ,to signify gbo 
whole collection of joints wmim fora|yA% m^kbone, 
while in reality it means only one of Wosa joints: the 
plural IS vertehrm. niol tins ought to be used for the whole 
spine, if we denominate it by a Latin Word ; bot if we 
speak English, it ought to be vertebres, and pronounced 
as if written vertebure.** Walker. <■ 

VkR'Titx, R. [^L.] pi L. rHji'ry-rfig,- Eng. vltB'Tipx- 
£& The zenith , the point overhead : — the crown or top 
of the bead : ~ the top of any thing ending in a point. 
y£R'T|-CAI<« a* [Fr.] Relating to the vertex ; placed in or 
passing through the vertex or zenith , being perpeidieu- 
lar to the horizon. — Vertxcal angiU, opposite angles, 
formed by two straight lines which intersect each oth- 
er. — Vertical circle, a great circle of the sphere, passing 
through the zenith and nadir. — Vertical Hne, a line per- 
pendicular to the horizon. — VerUcai plane, {Conics) a 
plane passing through the vertex, and parallel to the 
plane of the section. 

yER'T|-cAL,* n. A vertical circle. — Prime vertical, that 
circle or azimuth which is perpendicular to the meridian, 
and passes through the east and west points of the hori- 
zon. Brande. 

VftB-Ti-cAL'|-Ty, R. State of being vertical Browne. [R.] 
y£B^T|-cAL-L.Y» ad. In a vertical manner ; in a direction 
jperpendicular to the horizon. 

YER'TI-CAL-Nfiss, n. The state of being vertical Ask. 
f|VER-Tt9'jL-EATE, fvfer-t^-sU'liit, P.Jo. Sm. f v^r-tls'^-lSt, 
JST. Wb.] a. fvertu^us, L.]-{Bol) Arranged in a whorl; 
placed rouDU a stem in a ring. [late. RogeL 

|1\ ^R-Tl^'iL-LAT-^D,* o. Arranged in a whorl , verticli- 
V fiR-Ti-clL' Lva,* n. [L.] {Bot.) A ring; a whorl Brande. 
V^R-Tiy'i-TV, n. The power of turning; rotation. Locke. 
VfeB'Ti-CLE, (ver't^-kl) r, [vertuulum, L.] An axis ; a 
hinge. Waterhouee. [lalory ; giddy. 

Ver-tI^'i-noDs, o. {vertxginoeus, L.] Turning round ; ro- 
V^b-tK^'j-noDs-lv,* ad. In a vertiginous or whirling 
manner. Dr. AU^ 

V^h-tIIjI'j-noOs-nEss^ R. Unsteadiness. Bp. Taylor. 
yjEa'Tj-eo, or Veb-ti'©6. or V^:R-Ti'G5, rvfir'to-ara- J> 


J. E. Wb.f v^r-tl'gb, 8. ; V9r4I'g6, v^r-lfi'gb, or v«Hte-gfi, 
W; , v?r-tl'g6 or v^r-tC'gO, F . , v^r-tC'gO, K. &«.] r. [L J 
pi. A giddiness ; a sense of turning in 

the head. — (CpscA.) A genus of marsh or land snails. 

This word is exactly under the same predicament 
as serpigo and lentigo. If we pronounce it learnedly, we 
must place the accent in the first manner, [v^r-tl'gO ,] if 
we pronounce it mudislily, and wish to smack of the 
French or Italian, we must adopt the second, [v^r-tfi'gfi;] 
hut if we follow the genuine Endish analog, we mus’ 
pronounce it in tlie last manner, [vbr't^-gfi.] 

’^The authorities for the first pronunciation are, Mr. 
Elphiiiston, Mr Sheridan, Bailey, and Entick ; for the 
second, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, Mr. BeoU, and W. John- 
ston , and for the third, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Mr. Perry, 
Buchanan, Barclay, and Fanning.” Walker. 
V8r-T}-l1n'£-AR,* a. Kecti.inear. Loudon, [r.] 
})V8b'va?w, or VER'vAiif, [vCr'vjn, W. P. J. F. i vir'vSn, 
& Sm.] n. [vervetns, Fr. ; verbena, L.] A perennial plant, 
a shrub ; verbena. — Sometimes written vervine, 
l}y8R'VA]N-MXl.'l.dw, R. A perennial plant Miller. 
VliR'VEL^. n. pi [vervelle, Fr.] Silver rings or labcll OQ 
the leg or a hawk. Bee Vaktxls. 
yjiB'y, a. [vrai, Fr.] True; real:— having any qual- 
ities, in an eminent degree ; complete ; peifect ; mere : 
— fy^uently with respect lo sonieUiing bad; as, **avery 
knave ; ” but sometimes In a good sente ; as, ” a very 
friend i” — same, emphatically; as, ^*the very man;” 
” the very time.” 

ytR^Y, ad. In a great degree ; in an eminent degree. 
yfes'l-cANT,* R. {Med.) A substance that raises blisters on 
the skin. Brande. 

VBs'j-cAte, V. a. [veeiea, L.] [I vxsioatxd j pp. vxsicat- 
ino, vKsicATRD.] To ntiss little bladders or misters on ; 
to blister. Wteeman. 

y£s-j-cA'Ti 9 N, R. Blistering ; separation of the cuticle. 
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VET 


technical L.] {Med,) A Relating to the art 6 f healing the dieeaaee of domeitie 

A A^tUe t>tadder; — a amall vI'tS,****. [L., I fortid,] ^ TETOES. In modem uie, 

r twww elevation ot the cuticle, a prohibition ; the power of prohibiting ; the act ol atop- 

WBitta aiatle|. ' ; ; ping or preventing the enactment of a Uw. Qa. Rev. 

[fwatew, L*] Relating to veaiclea; like Vb^to.* v. a. [L*]Tt. tetobd ; pp. rsToieo, vetobd.] To 
;t^ ***y ^**” cavitlea, aa lava, &.c. j prohibit } to forbid : to atop or prevent being carried into 

»»y a veto. Je£ Rev. [Modern, used in 
legialatlon.] *' 

*^**^^l*’*/-***'5 * '***’ nanje of the Vfi'Tp-tsT,* n. One who auataina the nae of the veto. Brit. 
p^et V«t|U* It 4a eaat of the aun, and appeara ^ Fo. Rev. 

[It.] An Italian tr«»emii*carrlmge.Jlf«n. 

VEa'PEa9,». jrt. [eav«rHa*X 4 ] The evening aervice of the der. e 

f evening wowhip. r&T-Tv-RPNd,* n. [It.] An owner or driver of a vettMta 

VEs'Paa-TlrfE, a. [peneriiniLa^ L»] Happening or coming Qm. Jleu. 

tV?-TD 8 T', a. [»ettt 9 ftt. 9 , L.] Old ; ancient. Coekeram. 

r ^ [ow^o, L,J A habitation or neat of wasps. V£x, (vgks) v. a. [veto, L.] [». vbxbd : pp. vbxiio, vbxbd.] 

- r • II » a To torment ; to teaae , to plague ; to mortify , to fret ; to 

vatwau, Pr. ; c<m, L.] That oifend , to gall, to harass, to disturb; to diaquiet; to 

whose usela ro Mntain something else , soraethiiig hoi- trouble with slight provocations ; — to stretch, as by 

low j a caak , a dish ; a boyrl , a plate , a vase : — a vehicle hooks. Bidden. 

“®” conveyed on the water, as a Vfix, v. n. To fret ; to be on tenters ; to be uneasy. 

■hip, brig, or sloop. -- & Bot.) A tube , a canal, or V?x-A'tiqn, n. Act of vexing ; state of being vexed ; dia- 

duct, which contains a fluid or other substance. — (T/teoL) quiet; trouole; mortification; chagrin; uneasiness; aor- 

A wrson receiving some measure of what is poured out row ; cause of trouble or uneasiness. 

L . n V?x-A'Tiovs, (v^k-sa'shys) a. Afflictive; troublesome; 

tVki'S^L,®. a. To put into a vessel; to barrel. Bacon. causing trouble; full of trouble; uneasy, teasing.— 

cloth, made in England. Bailey. Vexatuma amty {Lava) a suit instituted maliciously and 

V£S' 8 | 0 -N 0 N, f n. Iveengon, Fr.] A windgaU or soft without reasonable cause. 

V¥s- 8 l«'N 9 N,*J aweUing on a horse’s hoof. V?x-A'tiov 8 -lv, od. In a vexatious manner ; uneasily. 

VEST, n. [veatta. L.] An outer earment. Jifittoa. A waist- V?x-A'Tiov 8 -Nfiss, n. Troublesomeness ; uneasiness, 
coat , — so used in the United States, and provinciaUy in VExed,* (v 6 k§t) p. a. Disquieted , agitated ; vexatious ; 
England. VFeaimoreland and Cumkerland Dialecta. disputed; contested; causing contention; as, “a vexed 

Vest, V. a. [». tested; pp. vbstiko, vested.] To dress; question.” Qu. Rev. 
to deck ; to enrobe ; to dross in a long garment. Mdton. Vex'^R, n. One who vexes. ffuloeL 

Tomakepossessorof, to invest with; to place m posses- Vfix'|L,* n. [rcnlZam, L.] A flag or standard. — (Rot.) 
Sion. — (/xue) To give an immediate, flxad right of pros- The upper petal of a papilionaceous flower. Loudon. 
ent or future enjoyment, as of an estate. * Vfix'jL-LA-RVi^ n. A standard-bearer. SnutrL 

Ves T^,* m. (Myth.) A goddess. — {Aatron.) One of the VKx-il-lA'tiqn,* n. A troop under one standard. Smart. 
four small planets which circulate between the orbits of Ffx-Il'LVM* n. [L.] A standard. — (Rot.) The upper, 
Mars and Jupiter; an asteroid. — It was discovered by single petal of a papilmnaceous flower, a vetil. P. Cyc. 
Dr. Olbers, in 1807. Brande. Vfix^wo-Ly, ad. So as to vex, trouble, or distuih. TaUrr. 

VBs'T-^L, n. [oMtotM, L.] A virgin consecrated to the god- vPa* n. [L.] A way ; a road : — by the way of; as, “via 

dess Veatai a pure virgin. Sfiak. New York.’’ — Used in familiar style. 

Vfts'T^iL, a. [veataUay L.J Relating to the goddess Vesta t Vl-A-BlL'i-Ty,* n. State of being viable; aptitude to live 
— pure ; chaste. after birth : — said of a child. Bouvxer. 

VfisT'^D,* a. {Lava) Not liable to be set aside by contin- VI'a-ble,*o. [me.Fr.] {Med.jur.) Capable of living. Oavaedd. 
gency ; established by law ; having a fixed right. Black- Vi'a-dOct,* n. fvio and ductus, L.] A sort of bridge, or a 
atone. structure, usually consisting of a senes of arches, by 

V£s'tj- 4 l-rv,* (vfist'y^-g-re) n. A dressing-room ; ward- which a passage or way is formed from one road, rail- 
robe. Maunder. road, or part of a road, to another. Qu. Rev. 

Vijs-tIb'v-lae,* o. Relating to a vestibule ; resembling a tVI’A^E, n. Voyage. HuloeU SeeVovAOB. 

vestibule. RcgeL Vi'AL, ti. [ 0 tdXr;.] A small bottle , a phial. Shak. 

VJ£s'ti-bOle, It. [oestifrulum, L.] (Arch.) An area before VI’ AL, v. a. [t. vialled ; pp. viallimo, viallbd.] To en- 

the entrance of an ancient Roman house , the fiorch or close in a vim. Mdton. 

first entrance of a house; an entrance; the hall of a VI’alled,*’ ( vl’gld) a. Enclosed in a vial. Milton. 
house ; an antechamber , a lobby. Vi'^ND, n. [ewnde, Fr. ; vivanda^ It.] pi. viands. Food ; 

fVfis'TJ-aAXE, V. a. [veatxj^o, L.] To investigate. Cock- meat dressed ; victuals. 

eram. fVI’A-Ry, a. [viariua, L.] Happening in ways or roads. 

Vfis’TjijtE, (vfis'tij) n. [oesttymm, L.] Footstep , a mark Feltham. 

left behind in passing ; a trace , a track. VI’A-TficT-VRE,^ (vl'y-tSkt-yyr) n. [vUtf L., and r^»rwv, 

VfcsT’iNO,* n. A covering , mRerial for vests. Taylor. Gr.] The art of constructing roads, bridges, railroads, 

Vfis’Ti-TORE,* n. [cMtio, or vestia^ L.] The manufacture of canals, and water-works ; civil engineering. R. Park. 

cloth, and the preparation of clothing. R. Park. VI-At’jo,'’' a. Relating to a journey. SmarL 

V£st’MBNT, n, Iveattmentumy L.J Garment, part of VJ-lT'f-c&M^ n. [L.J Provision for a journey ; the last 
dress. nte or sacrament given to a dying person. 

Vfis'TRV, n. [veatuurey Pr. , veatiarmm, L.] A room ap- VI’brAte, v. a. [mfrro, L.] [u vibra'ied; pp. tibratiwo, 
pendant to a church, in which the minister vests him- vibrated.] To brandish , to move to and fro with quick 

seif, and in which the consecrated things are reposited : — motion ; to make to quiver. 

a parochial assembly commonly convened in the vestry. VPbrAte, v. n. To move to and fro; to oscillate; to 
V£s’TRY~fi5ARD,* n. A number of persons who manage quiver. 

parochial aflhirs ; a vestry. Smart. VT’bra-tIle,* a. Same as mbratery. SmarL 

Vfis’TRV-MAN,* ». ; pU VESTRY-MEN. One who manages VI-bra’tiqn, n. [vibroj L.l Act of vibrating; oscillation; 

the aflfairs of a parish , one of a vestry-board. Qu. Rev. a rapid, reciprocating motion. 

VfiST’VRR, (vist'yyr) n. [old Fr. ; vrstura, It.] Clothing; VI-brA'T|-Dn-cle, n. A small vibration. Chambera. 

garment ; robe ; dress , habit. VI'bra-tIve, o. That vibrates ; vibratory. Meteton. 

VEst'VRRDi* (vCst'yyrd) a. Covered with vesture; Wbra-tq-rv, a. Vibrating ; causing to vibrate ; moving 
dressed. Bemera. up and down or to and fro ; oscillating ; vibrative. 

V?-80'vi-^n,*«. Relating to Mount Vesuvius. Eney. VI-bVr' n. [L.] (BoL) A plant; a shrub : a genus 

Vb-sO’vi-^N,'*' r. {Min.) A sub-species of pyramidal garnet ; of plants, including the laurestinus, snowball, Sec. P. Cye. 

volcanic garnet; a brownish mineral substance crystal- Vlo’^Ri «• [vieanuay L.] A deputy : — one who performs 
lized, idlocrase. Brande. the functions of another, a substitute: — the priest of a 

VETCH, n. [eiem, L.] A genus of plants ; a leguminous parish, or one who has the care of a parish m place of a 
plant much cultivated in Europe as fodder for cattle. lay or collegiate rector. 

VfiTCH'LiNO,* b. {Bot.) A genus of herbaceous plants. VIc'ar-a<?b, n. The benefice of a vicar; the house or res- 
^^zriR. Eney. idence of a vicar. 

VfiTCH'y* a. Made of vetches ; abounding In vetches. VIc’^r-^Rn’er-AI'i* »• An oflicer under a bishop, who 
V£t’?R-AN, n. [veteranuSf L.] An old soldier:- one old in has cognizance in matters purely spiritual. Whiahaao. 

experience , a man long practised in any thing. VpoI'Rl-^L, a. [vicariits, L.] Belonging to a vicar. Blacks 

VfiT’£R- 4 LN, a. Old in practice, particularly in war. atone. Vicarious. BlaekwiU. 

VEt-er-i-nA’RI-^n, n. [vetermanuat L.] One skilled In Vl-cX’RJ-^TE, n. Delegated office or power. LordMorth, 
the diseases of cattle ; a veterinary surgeon. Browne, Vf-cA’Ri-ATR-* Relating to a vicar; having a delegated 
VET’er-J-na-RYi [vdt'^-r9-nvr?» W.J.Ja, Sm, ffb.Crabb; power; vicarial. Barrow. 
vdt'?^9-ng-r9 or vg-Wr'ip-Dg-r?, P . ; v 9 -tdr'^-n 8 r-^, jK] a. Vpci’Ri-oDa, a. [meams, L.] Deimted ; delegated ; act- 
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mveaicplar. Kerby, 

rBsdpBM, n, [L .3 The girepipg star; the name of the 
planet wb«l it 4s east of the sun, and appears 

after suniet.^Tha evening. Wb.] 

¥l:s'PBE9, n. jA* [vs^psnMt The evening service of the 
Riimisb church } evening worship. 

VBu'per-tIne, o. [peiva^RiM, L»] Happening or coming 
In the evening, pertaining to the evening. Herbert 
V£a’F|i^4rBy,*|k A habitation or neat of wasps. 

Kirby. ' « 

Vfte/gBL, ihl^eeUe,'^leU vaiaaeaUf Fr . ; va«, L.] That 
whose usClsTO contain something else , soraethiiig hol- 
low ; a cask , a dish ; a boyrl , a plate , a vase : — a vehicle 
in Whlcii men or goods are conveyed on the water, as a 
■hip, brig, or sloop. •> (./faat. & Bot.) A tube , a canal, or 
duct, which contains a fluid or other substance. — (TAeaL) 
A person receiving some measure of what is poured out 
by Heaven. Hammond, 

t VEs’s^L, V, a. To put into a vessel ; to barrel. Baron. 
vfis’sZTS, R. A kind of cloth, made in England. Bailey. 
V£«'||^0-n6n, I R. [ytaaigon^ Fr.] A wmdgall or soft 
Vbs-81®'N9N,* \ swelling on a horse’s hoof. 
vest, n. [oMftSj L.] An outer garment. Milton. A waist- 
coat, — so used in the United States, and provinciaUy in 
England, ffeatmoreland and Cumberland Dialecta. 
vest, V. a. [». vested; pp. vsstiro, vested.] To dress; 
to deck ; to enrobe ; to dress in a long garment. MUton. 
To make possessor of, to invest with ; to place m posses- 
sion. — (/xuo) To give an immediate, fixed right of pres- 
ent or future enjoyment, as of an estate. * 

VEs’T^,* m. {Myth.) A goddess. — {Aatron.) One of the 
four small planets which circulate between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter; an asteroid. — It was discovered by 
Dr. Olbers, in 1807. Brande. 

Vfis'T^L, R. [veatalia^ L.] A virgin consecrated to the god- 
dess Veata ,* a pure virgin. SAoA. 

Vfis’T^L, a. [veataUSf L.J Relating to the goddess Veata .* 
— pure ; chaste. 

V£st’£D,* a. {Lava) Not liable to be set aside by contin- 
gency ; established by law ; having a fixed right. Blaek- 
atone. 

VEs'tj-^l-rv,* (v 68 t'y 9 - 5 i-re) n. A dressing-room ; ward- 
robe. Maunder. 

Ves-tIb’v-l^iR,* tt. Relating to a vestibule ; resembling a 
vestibule. RogeL 

V£s’ti-bOle, r. [oestifruluTR, L.] {Arch.) An area before 
the entrance of an ancient Roman house , the fiorch or 
first entrance of a house ; an entrance ; the haU of a 
house ; an antechamber , a lobby. 
tVfis'Tl-alTE, V. a. [veatigOf L.j To investigate. Coek- 
eram. 

VEs’tj^e, (vfis'tij) R. [veaUgiuMf L.] Footstep , a mark 
left behind in passing : a trace , a track. 

VEst’ino,* n. A covering , mRerial for vests. Taylor. 
VEs’tj-tOre,* r. [cMtio, or vestia^ L.] The manufacture of 
cloth, and the preparation of clothing. R. Park. 
V£st’M£NT, r. Iveatimentumy L.J Garment, part of 
dress. 

VEb'trv, r. [veatiairey Pr. , veatiarmm, L.] A room ap- 
pendant to a church, in which the minister vests him- 
self, and in which the consecrated things are reposited : — 
a parochial assembly commonly convened in the vestry. 
V£s’TRY~fi5A.RD,* Tk A number of persons who manage 
parochial aflbirs ; a vestry. Smart. 

VEs’try-MXn,* r. ; pU VESTRY-MEN. One who manages 
the afiairs of a parish , one of a vestry-board. Qu. Rev. 
VEst’VRR) (vSst'yur) n. [old Fr. ; veatura. It.] Clothing; 
garment ; robe ; dress , habit. 

VEst'VRRD,* (vCst'yurd) a. Covered with vesture; 
dressed. Bemera. 

y]^-H0'vi-hN,*a. Relating to Mount Vesuvius. Eney. 
Ve-sO’vi-^N,'*' n.{Min.) A sub-speciesof pyramidal garnet ; 
volcanic garnet ; a brownish mineral substance crystal- 
lized , idlocrase. Brande. 

VETCH, R. [vicia, L.] A genus of plants; a leguminous 
plant much cultivated in Europe as fodder for cattle. 
VEtch’limg,*' n. {Bot.) A genus of herbaceous plants. 
Farm. Eney. 

vetch’ Y) a. Made of vetches ; abounding in vetches. 
VEt’br-AN, r. [vetoranua, L.] An old soldier: — one old in 
experience , a man long practised in any thing. 
VfiT’EB-4LN, a. Oid in practice^ particularly in war. 
VEt-ER-I-nA’RI-^n, r. [vetermanua, L.] One skilled in 
the diseases or cattle ; a veterinary surgeon. Browne, 
VET’ER-I-na-RV, [v<it'^-r9-nvr?» W.J.Ja. Sir. Wb, Crabbi \ 
vdt'^r 9 -n»-rE or v^-Wr'^-nflt-r?, P > ; v 9 -tfir' 9 -n«r- 9 , K.] a. 
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tut in the place of uiiuther, done car suffered for, or Id* 
stead of, another ; substituted. 

V|-cA'E}-oOs-LYjjsd. In the jplace of another. Burk*. 

VIo'AE-SUIP, n. The office of a vicar. Barrow. 

Vies, u. [eittum, L J All conduct in which men depart 
from the purpos.‘s of their being ; the opposite to virtue ; 
depravity ; a fault , an offence ; habitual fault ; defect in 
any thing; imperfection; crime: — the fool of the old 
shows and moralities. Shak. — [vijSy D.] A griping ma- 
chine or press, with a screw, mode of iron or wood , a 
gripe ; a grasp : — sometimes written ewe. 

^ICE, V. a. To draw by a kind of violence. Shak. 

VICE,* fin'ce, L., tn the room qf.] A prefix denoting, in the 
words compounded with it, one who acts in place of 
anothei, or one who is second in rank , as, vice-president, 
vies-chancellor, dec. 

Vf'e^y* [L.] Instead of; In the place of. jStnsioortA. 

VicE-AD'Mf-RAL, n. [vice and a//miral.] The second com- 
mander of a deet , a naval officer of the second rank, or 
subordinate to an adroiraL 

VIcE-AD'Mf-RAL-Ty, w. The office of a vice-admiral. 

VTcE-A'(jieNT, n. One who acts ns agent for another. 

VIce-ChAm'b?r-lajn,* n. A great officer at the English 
court, subordinate to the lord-«hamberlain. Crahb. 

VIce-ChAw'c?L-L9R, h. [viee-cancellarius, L.] An officer 
of the chancery court, below the chancellor : — the second 
magistrate of an English university. 

VicE-CdM'svL,* n. An officer subordinate to a consul, 
whose duty it is to protect commerce. Crabb. 

tVicED,_(vlBt) a. Vicious ; corrupt. Shak, 

VIce-Do^E',* n. An officer subordinate to a doge. Smart. 

VicE-9£'R]gN>C¥, n. The office of a vicegerent ; deputed 
power. 

ViCE-^fi'R^iNT, n. [vieem gerensy L.] An officer invested 
with deputed power; a deputy ; a lietitenant. 

VIcb->o£'rent, o. Having a delegated power. 

VICE-Lfia^^TE,* II. A subordinate legate. Smollett. 

7l9^E’iVA-EYj A [vieeiianiUy JUJ Belonging to the number 
twenty. Biailey. 

/iCE-PRJtgi'l-DfiwT,* n. A subordinate president under a 
higher one ; the second officer in the government of the 
United States. Jidams. [£c. Bev. 

VicE'-Rfi-GAi.,* a. Relating to a viceroy or viceroyalty. 

VicE'RO?, (vls'rdl) It. [vtee^oty Fr.] One who governs in 
place of a king, with a delegated regal authority. 

VicE-Rot'Ai'-TVi «• Office or jurisdiction of a viceroy. 

VicE'ROf-SHlP, n. Viceroyalty. Fuller. 

tVi'cip-Ty, a. Nicety; exactness. B. Jonson. 

yPcB rMR^s^y* [juj “ The terms being reversed;” re- 
versely. Qtt. Reo. 

Vfc'i-NAOE, «. [metaui, L. ; vovtinagey Fr.] Neighborhood , 
place adjoining , vicinity. Sir T. Herbert. 

Vl9'l-NAL,er Vi-cl'NAL, [vis'e-ngil, fV. P.J. K F. K Wb. ; 
v^-al'ngl, S. Jo. Sm.J a. Tviciaiw, L.] Near ; neighboring. 


fV}-ciNE' or fV^'iNK, [ve-sin', S. J. F. K. Sm . , vls'In, 
H'. ; vls'in, P. frb.^ a. Near; ihcinal. Olanmlle. 
V|-clN'|-TV, [v^In'Vt?? -S. P. J. F. K. Sm. R . , vl-sln'e- 
tf, Ja. i V9-eIn'949 or vi-sln'^-te, IF.] [vicinuey L.] Near- 
ness ; state of being near , place or places near , vicinage , 
neighborhood. 

Vl^^cioys, (vlsh^^s) a. Addicted to vice , corrupt in princi- 
ple and conduct, corrupt, wicked, bad, mischievous, 
refractory. 

VT"ciov8-LV, (vlsh'^s-l^) ad. In a vicious manner. 
V(”ciovs-Nfc8S, (vish'ys-nSs) «. Corruptness. 
V|-cIs'8|-t0d£, h. [vieueOudo, L.] Regular change; return 
of the same things in the same succession , variation ; 
revolution. 

Vj-cls-8i-T0'Dj-N^-RV,a. [vievuitudoy L.] Regularly chang- 
ing. Donne, 

V|-cI8-8|-t0'D|-WOD8,* o. FuU of viclssitiide. Qit. Rev. 
fVJ-cOw'TJ-yi., «. {Eng. late) Relating to the ahenfT. — Fi- 
eontiel rentOy rents which the sheriff farmed for the king. 
Vi-c5?f^Tj-?L9,* a. pL {Lmw) Things btdonging to the 
sheriff. 8$aarU 

VIc'TllH, fi. [vietimoy L,] An animal or aometbing immolat- 
ed or slain fora aacnRce; a sacrifice; something sacri- 
ficed or destroyed ; a person ruined or destre^ed to effect 
some purpose. 

♦VTc'ti-mAte, V. a. [viettme, L.] To sacrifice. BuUokar. 
VlC'T|M-JZE,* a. a. [i. TICTIMIZED ; pp. VICTIMIZINO, 

viOTiMizxo.j To make a victim of; to sacrifice. Month, 
Rro. [quisher. 

VIc'TQR, n, [L.] One who conquers; conqueror; van- 
fVlc'TQR-ftss, a. A female who conquers. Bpeneer, 
Vjc-Td^Rj-oOs, u. [vidorieuzy Ft,] Having gained a victo- 
ry; conquering; having obtained conquest; supenrlor in 
contest; producing conquest ; ^umphant. 
yjc-Td'Rj- J0a-i.v, sdL With conquest ; triumphantly. 
V|c-t5'b)-o08-n£88, n. The state of being victorioBi. 
VltyTO-EV, n, [vietoruty L.] Superiority gained in m battle 
or a contest ; conquest ; success in cout^ , titainnh. 
f VXC^TR£88, n. A female who conquera. Shak, 
jVTo'T 1|CE, n. Same as victress. B. Jonoon. 


fVfcT^UAL, (vlt'tl) n. Food. Kbtg Charl$*.-~‘How used 
only lu the plurul. See VicTUAt.t. 

VICT'UAL, (vu'tl) V. a. I*. VICTUAU.ED; Vp. TtOTUALLlIfO, 
vicTUAixED.j To supply with food or victuals. Skak, 
VlcT'UAL-L¥R, (v!t'tl-er) n. One who provides victuals. 
VlCT'UAL-LlNO,* (vlt'tl-ing) x. Act of supidyloC provis. 
ions. 

VXCT'UAL?, (vtt*tlz) n. pU feichtailiee, Fr. ; vktuagtkty It] 
Food prepared to be eaten by human beings , cooked pro- 
visions ; meat dressed ; viands. 

This corruption, like most others, has terminated 
in tiie generation of a new word ; for no solemnity will 
allow of pronouncing this word as it is written. Fxetualo 
appeared to Swifl so contrary to the real sound, that, in 
some of his manuscript remarks, he spells the word vit- 
thji.” Walker. 

Vj-cDn'g^,* n. (Zool.) A South American, #ool-bearing 
quadrupled, allied to the alpaca. Dartoiii. 

Vf-DAME'y* n. [Fr.] {Eng. law) Ftee-dtnitmue a bishop's 
deputy ill tciiiporal iiiatters ; one next neaeath a peer. 
Blackatone. 

FPvgiy* [L., V. imperative.] “ See : ” — used to refer to some- 
thing, as a note or remark. 

Ff-D&V f-c&Ty ad. [L.1 To wit; namely, that Is.— • This 
word is generally abbreviated to viz., and the adverb 
namely is, in reading, commonly used instead of it. 

FPDgi &T a&PR^y* [L.] “See the preceding statement.” 
VfD'V-A9E,*n. The state or class of widows. C. Lamb. [R.l 
VId'V al., a. [vtduus, L.] Belonging to a widow ; depiived 
of a husband , widowed. Bp. Taylor. [R.] 
tVj-DC'}-Ty, n. Widowhood. Bp. Hall. 

Vie, (vI) V. «. [wageuy Ger.] [t. vied ; pp. vrirro, rixn.j 
To strive for superiority ; to strive against others , to con- 
tend , to contest , to endeavor. 
tViE, V. a. To stake ; to wager ; to outdo ; to show or prac- 
tise in competition. Shak. 

FiBLLBy* (v^eV) n. [Fr.] A hurdygurdy ; a sort of 
stnnged instrument. Hamilton. 

Vi-EN-Nfi^E',* X. sing. & pi. A native or tlib natives of 
Vienna. Paget. 

Ft ttT ’AR'MfSy* [I..] {Law) “ By force of arms.” Hamilton. 
View, (vii) v. a. [voir, vu. Fr.] [». viewed, pp. viewino, 
VIEWED.] To survey ; to look on by way of examination ; 
to see , to behold , to eye. 

ViEw^,* (vQ) V. n. To look : to take a view. Swift, 

View, (vu) n. Prospect , sight ; power of beholding ; cor- 
IMireal or intellectual sight , act of seeing , eye , survey ; 
examination by the eye; observation: — a landscape; 
space that may be taken in by the eye , reach of siglit;— 
appearance , show ; display , intention , design. 
ViE^'?R, (vQ'er) n. One who views. 

VieV^^'LESS, (vii'l^s) a. Unseen , not discernible. 
View'lv, (vu'l?) tt. Sightly , striking to the view , hfind- 
sotne. Brackett. [North of England.} 
tVj-yfis'j-MXL,* a. The twentieth. »otL 
V| fjfis-j-MA'TlON, n. [mgesimusy L.J Act of putting to 
death every twentieth man. Bailey. 

VT^'IL, (vld'jiO X. [riWio, L.] Act of keeping watch; 
w atch , forliearance of sleep : — devotion at llie hours of 
sleep ; — a fast kepit before a holiday : — service used on 
the night before a holiday^ 

Vl^'lE-ANCE, n. [Fr. , vigiiuntiay L,] Forbearance of sleep; 

watchfulness, circumspection ; incessant care, guard. 
Vl9'iL-AN-cy» X* Baine us vigilance. Wotton. 

Vl 9 '|L- 4 iNT. a [vt^axs, L.] Wotchful ; wakeful ; awake* 
careful, circumspect, diligent; attentive. 
Vl 9 '|L-ANT-LV, ad. Watchfully , attentively ; carefully. 
FioNE 'TTEy{v\Ti'y€iorv\ti-ylbt’) fvln'yfit, W. J. Ja. K. ; 
vin-yet', S. Sm.] n. [Fr.] A kind of flourish of loaves or 
flowers, or an ornamental print or delineation in a book, 
particularly on the title-page; any ornamental delineation 
on the page of a book. 

VIg'nite,* X, {Min,) A magnetic iron ore. Dana. 

ViG'PR, n, \vtguewry Fr. ; mgsr, L.] Force, strength; 
energy ; efficacy. 

fVlo'QR, c. a. To strengthen ; to invigorate. Fedtham., 
Fl€^~p-Rd' ady* [It.] {Mas.) With strength and firmness. 
Brande. 

VIo'Q-RO&8, s. [viguerouxy old Fr. ; vigoureuxy mod.] FuB 
of vigor ; strong ; forcible ; energetic ; cogent. 
VI»'o-ROl)8-Ly, sd. In a vigorous manner ; forcibly. 
Vlo'Q-RoOs-NfiBs, X. Force , strength. Bp. Taylor. 
fVlLD, or fVlLED, (vlld) a. Vile ; wicked. Spenoer. 

VIee, a. [vUy Ft, ; mbs, L.] Base; mean ; worthtess; •o^ 
did ; despicable ; contem^ible ; impure ; wicked. 
VXle'lv, ad. In a base manner; basely ; meanly. 

X. Baseness ; meanness ; despicableness. 
VlL-l-Fj-cA'TlpN, n. [viloleoy L.1 The act of vilifying; 

defamation ; detraction ; abuse. More. 

VTE'|-Fi-3gR, X. One who vilifies. 

VlL'l-F^, V. a. [i. viLiriBD ; pp. viurTtilo, viurinn.] To 
debase , to make vile ; to derame ; to abuse ; to reproach ; 
to revile. 

fVlL'j-FfcWD, V. a. [viUpendOy Xu ; aiUpender, Fr.] To have 
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In no ntteem ; to treat with alight or contempt Brt, Ai^ 
Jjrems, Qtt. Ret>. [ffackett 

tviL-f^jBN'D?N-€V. «• Slight ; contempt } diseateem 
fVn.'(-TVj {fiilitast L.] Baseneae; vlteness. XmutL 
ViLL, a, (vilU^ Ft. , rt«a, U] A village. Hale, [r.] 
lu [L.1 A count^ houae . u rural mansion. 

TuTFr.} A amall coliectiun of houses in the 
country, tees than a town. Shak. 

n. An inhabitant of a vtliaee. SkaJt, 
V1 l'la.>^£r^Yi District of villages. Shak. [r.] 
ViL'LAiN, (viriin) n. fviUoatw, law L.; vUtain, oW Fr. ; 
vtlaiHy modern Fr,] One wiu) held by a base tenure : a 
villein ; one employed in servile offices ; a servant. I>a- 
vte$. A vilejperson , a rascal , a knave ; a rogue , a crimi- 
nal. There is an inconsistency with respect to the 
ortiiography of villain and its connected words villany^ 
vdlanou 3 f dkc. This inconsistency has been caused by 
the orthography of the difTeroiit words in other languages 
from which these words have been derived ; and it is 
now too well established to be easily corrected. 
VIl^laipt-oDs, «. Base, depraved Hee Villa jrous. 
VTL'LA|N-y, n. Depravity. See Villahy. 

VfL'L.^N,n. See Villain. 

VlL'LA-N-#L(jiE, n. The state of a villan or villain ; base ser- 
vitude. Speimer. Baseness ; infamy , villany. Dnfden. 
VfL'L-^i-NiZ]^ V. a, [l villanizeo ; pp. villinizinq, vil- 
LANizEo.] To debase ; to degrade , to defame. Dryden. \ 
ViL'L^-Nlz-£E, n. One who degrades, debases, defames, 
or villanizes. Sir E. Sandps. 

VTl'la-NODs, a. [vil/ano, It. ^ Sp.] Base , vile ; wicked ; 

criminal , very bad : — sorry, in a familiar sense. Shak. 
VlL'Lj^-NOOs-LYf ad. Wickedly, baseiy. 
ViL'L^-NOfis-Nfiss, ». Baseness, wickedness. 

VlL'L^-Ny, n. [vUiante, old Fr. , vUlania^ It. ^ Sp.] duality 
of being villunous , wickedness , baseness ; depravity , 
gross atrnciousnesa. — A wicked action, a crime: — in 
this sense it has a plural. See Villain. 

VT^L'l^r§-ite,* n. (Jfcfia.) A niaraesian mineral. Dana. 
fVjL-LXT'lC, a. [riZfaticiLff, L.] Belonging to villages. Mdton. 
Vil'le|N,* or VlL'LAN,* «. One Who, under the feudal 
system, held by a base tenure : — written also vUlain. 
Brandt. See Villain. 

VXlfLl^ n. pL [L.] Hairs. — (AnaL) Fibres. — (J5ot.) A 
liairy or snag^ excrescence of plants or trees. 
V}l-l6«e'.* a. Covered with soft hairs thickly set j wool- 
ly. Brandt. 

ViL'Loys, a. [ciUosiw, L.] Shaggy; rough ; furry ; hairy. 
ViM'i-NALjO. [Fr. ; cimiiuiiw, L.] Relating to twigs, pro- 
ducing twigs. Cockeram. 

Vi-min'?-oDs, a. [eimme»L», L.] Formed or made of twig®. 
V|-na'ceoV 8, (v^-na'shys) a. [vinaceuSy L.] Belonging to 
wine or gni^s ; vinous, viny. White. 

VlNAiGRETTEy* (vin-fi-grfit') n. [Fr.] A sauce containing 
vinegar: — a box perfumed with aromatic vinegar, a 
sineiliiig box : — a sort of covered wheel-barrow. P.Jnag. 
VYN-C}-BIL'I-Ty,* n. Vincibleness. C B. Brown. 
VfN'C'i-BLE, a. [vtneOf L.J That may be vanquished , con- 
querable; siiperable. 

VIn'c|-ble-nE 8S, n. State of being vincible. [R,] 
fVlNCT'VRE, (vlnkt'yur)n. [tnnetura, L.j A binding. Bailey. 
yiN'ci^LOMy* n. [Ij.] pi. VINCULA. {Algebra) A con- 
necting mark or fine drawn over a quantity which con- 
sists of several terms ; — a band ; a cord ; a tie. Crabb. 
Vin-d£'MI-al, a. Belonging to a vintage. Bade%j. [r ] 
V|N-D£'Mf-ATE, V. w. [vindemta^ L.J To gather the vintage. 
Eoehfn. [R.] 

tVjN-b£-M|-A'Ti<?N, n. Grape-gathering. Bailey. 
Vin'd|-c^-ble, a. That may be vindicated. Todd. 
Vin'd}-cate, V. a. [wwdtco, L.] [i. vindicated j pp. viw- 
DicATiNo, VINDICATED.] To justifV ; to suppoit , to main- 
tain , to defend ; to clear, to protect from censure j to as- 
sert, to establish. [fTo revenge ; to avenge. Bacon.} 
Vl!v-D|-cX'TiQN. n. [Fr.] Act of vindicating; defence; 
assertion ; justification. 

i|VlN'D|-cA-T;vE, or Yin-dIc'a-tKve. [vln'd9-kS-tiv, W. 
Ja. K. Sm. Wb. { vjn-dlk'9-llv, S P. F. F.] a. [vindicatif. 
Fr.J Tending to vindicate or Justify. [Vindictive. Bacon.} 
l|tVfN^D|-cA-T|VE-Nfi8S,* n. Vindictivoness. Shqflesbury. 
VfN'oi-cA-TQR, n. One who vindicates ; an assertor. 
V^N'Di-c^-Tp-RV, a. PunitoiT ; vindictive. BramhaU. De- 
fensory ; justificatory ; vindicative. 

VlN-Bfo'TiYE, a. [viadteta, L. j Given to revenge ; revenge- 
ful, malignant. 

VlN-Dlc'TlVE-Ly, ad, RevengefuUv. Johnson. 
VlN-Dlo'T|VE-Nfi88, n. A revengeful temper. BaVty. 

Vine, n. [uinea, L.J The plant that bears grapes. Pope. 
A long, slender stem of a plant. Loudon, Any plant 
that trails or runs on the ground, or mows like a grape- 
vine. Forhp. [In this sense, local in Eng., and common 
in the U. 8.1 

ViNE'-ctXD,* 0. Covered with vines. Coeridgt. 

ViNKB, fvlnd) a. Having leaves like those of the vine. 
VlNfe'-DEttSB-VE,* n. One who cultivates or trims vines. 
Campb 0 . 


VTne'»rRt-T9]l n, A worm that eats vine-leaves. 
VlN'jp-e^iu n. mnstgre, Fr.] Acid liquor, mads of wma 
or other liquor hy undergoing the second or acetous fer 
mentation t — any thing really or metaphorically sour. 
VlN'p-GiAR,'* s. Relating to vinegar; sour. £nep 
Vin'£-o^r-CrO'£T,* «. A small vessel for holding vine- 
gar. Ash, 

Vine'-GrOb,* n. An Insect : a vinefretter. AsA, 
tViN'ER, n. An orderer or trimmer of vinea Hnlof/U 
Vi'N?-Ry,e n. A place or enclosure for grape-vinea Ed. 
Enev. 

VfNE'v^RD, H. A ground planted with vines. 

VTn'n^Tj* n. Whtshaw. See Vignette. 
fViN'NEWED, (vln'ndd) a Mouldy; musty. JToioton* 
fV/N'NEvi^ED-Ntss, n. State of being vinnewed. BarroL 
ViN'Ny, a. Mouldy. Malone. [Local, Eng.] 
tVfN'o-LJ6N-cy, n. {vmolentuiy L.j Drun^ennesa Cockeram, 
fViN'p-LfiNT, a. [vinolentusy L.] Given to wine. Chaucer, 
Vi NOSE',* a Partaking of wine, vinous. Ash. 
V|-N6s'|-Ty, n. {vinomiSy L.] State or quality of being vi- 
nous. ScotL [R.J 

Vi'Noys, a. [vineaXf Fr.] Relating to wine; having the 
qualities of wine, consisting of wine; vinose. 
VXn'quish,* n. A pining or languishing; a disease of 
sheep. Loudon. 

VIn'taoe, n, [vendange^ Fr.: vindemiUy L.] The time 
of gathering grapes , the yearly produce of the vine ; the 
grapes or wine produced. 

Vm'T^p-ER, «• One who gathers the vintage. Ainsworth. 
VfNT'NEB,n. [emetier, oldFr.] One who sells wihe. 
ViN'TRy, n. A place where wme is sold. Ainsworth. 

Vl'Ny, a. Belonging to, or abounding in, vines. 

Vi'QL^ n. [vtole^ Ft. ; viola^ It.] A stringed instrument of 
music, a bass-viol. Bacon. — {MauL) A purchase used 
occasionally in weigliiiig the anchor : — written also voyoL 
Vj-o'la,"^ m. [It.] A niiisical stnngod-instrument , a large 
kind of violin to wIiilIi the part between the second vio- 
lin and bass is assigned . a tenor-viulin. P. Cyc. 
Vi'q-la-ble, a. [violabdis^ L ] That may be violated. 
Vi-p-LA'cEops, (vl-y-ld'shys) a. [vtafa, L.] Resembling 
violets , consisting of violets. 

Vi-p-LXs'CENT,* a. Resembling a violet in color. Smart. 
Vi'p-LATE, V. a. [vwh, L.J fi. violated; pp. violating, 
VIOLATED.] To transgress , to hurt , to infringe , to break 
any thing venerable , to injure by force or by irreverence : 

— to ravish ; to dedoiir. 

Vi-p-LA'TipN, n. [vtolatto^ L ] Act of violating , a breach ; 
infringement or injury of something sacred or venerable ; 

— rape , act of denonnng. 

Vi'p-LA-Tlv£,* 0. Tending to, or causing, violation. John 
Tntrr. [R.] 

Vi'p-LA-TpR, n. [L.j One who violates, a ravialier. 
Vi'p-LfiNCE, n. [violnitia, L.] duality of being violent ; 
pliysicui or mora.] force , strengtli applied , an attack , an 
assault , outrage , eagerness , veliemeiice , injury ; in- 
fringement: — forcilile defloration. 
tVi'p-L£NC£, V. a. To assault, to injure, to compel. B, 
Jonson. 

Vi'p-LfiNT,a. [oioZeatiw, L.] Forcible, acting with violence 
or strengtli: — produced by force ; not natural, as, a et- 
olcnt death: — assailant, acting by force: — unseasona- 
bly vehement, boisterous; turliulent ; furious, impetu- 
ous, passionate: — extorted. Mdton. 

■fVl'p-LENT, n. An assailant. Decay qf Chr. Piety. 
fVi'p-LfiNT, V. n. To act with violence. Shak. 
jVi'p-LftNT, V. a. To urge with violence. Fuller. 
Vi'p-LfiNT-Ly, ad. With violence , forcibly; vehemently. 
VI'P-l£t, n. [violrtte, Fr . ; nioZa, L.J A genus of plants, of 
many species, with a delicate flower: -> one of the seven 
primary colors. 

Vj'p-LfiT,* a. Resembling the violet, or of its color. Hoi- 
land. 

Vi-p-LlN', n. {violinoy It. ; violon^ Pr., from viole.} A four- 
stringed musical instrument, played with a bow ; a Addle. 
Vi-p-Ll'N;A,* n. {Chem.) A vegeto-alkali. Smart, 
VI-p-LlN'isT, n. A player on the violin , violist. Auir y. 
Vi'pL-lsT, n. A player on the viol ; violinist. 
V!-p-LpN-cfiL'Li8T,* n. A player on a violoncello. 

Mag. 

Vt-Q-LpN-C&L' L 6 y fv6-9-l9n-cb61'l0 or vS-y-lyn-sSl'lS) [vg- 
o49n-ch6rifl, S. W. J. F. i vl-^-l^n-sfil'Ifl, P. K Wb. ; V6-9- 
ivn-tsdi'le, Jk. f v6-9-l5ng-ch«l'15, E. i v3-9-lBn-chSl'l«, Sm.] 
N. fit.] A bass violin, with four stnngs ; or an instru* 
ment, of the violin kind, an octave lower than the violin. 
Vt-Q~L 0 ' NFi* «• [IL] {Mns.) A large bass violin with three 
strings ; a doulile base. Brandt. 

VI'p£R, n. [viperay L.] A genus of venomous serpents that 
jH-oduce their young alive a mischievous or malignant 
person. 

Vf'P?R-lNE, [vl'p^r-In, Ja. K. Sm. t vl'pqr-ln, 8 , W. J.] a. 

\vtperinuty L.] Belonging to a viper. 

VFp£B-o 08, a. [vipereuSfL.} Having the qualities of a vi- 
per; vlperine. 

VrP?R*9-S0'QL6ss, n. A jdant, MUUr. 
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11 . A }>lant : scorzonera. Ewlifn, 
a. Of or belonging to a virago. MUt4m^ 

It. Character or qualitiea of a virago. Qn. 

Rt»» 

VI-Ei^o6, or V|-mX'o6. [vl-ra'gO, & E, Ja. K. Wh f 
ri'gSy P, J. Sm. i vo-rS'g« or vl-rft'gft, fT.] n. [L.] pL VI- 
A woman with manlike qualities; a female 
warrior . a turbulent woman. 
tVlRE, (v6r) n. [mro. Fr.] An arrow. Ghwer. 
fV'lR'¥-LAy, n. [»iro/ay, vireUti, Fr.] A sort of little ancient 
French poem that consisted only of two rhymes ; a roun- 
delay. Speiuer. 

fVJ'R^ffTy a. [viroM, L.] Green ; not faded. Brovnu. 
VI-Rfis'c¥NT,* 0 . {BoU) Green ; flourishing. Loudon. 
VIr'g vi'Od,'*' n. (BoU) A kind of pear ; virgouleuse or 
verg^oo. Downing 

IVir^qAte, n. [virgaUt, low L.] A yardland, consisting of 
24 acres. fFarton. 

ViR'olTE,*' a. (BoU) Having long shoots, like a rod. P., 
Ope. 

VYr'qAt-iPD,* o. Striped. ffilL 

Virile, r. A wand. B. Jonaon. See Vxaox. 

VlRo'jpR, ft. See VsRoxx. 

VIRGIN, (vYr'jjn) n. [taer^, Fr. ; wryo, L.] A woman hav- 
ing had no carnal khowledge of man ; a maid , a woman 
not a mother: — the sign Ftrgo in the zodiac. 

VYr'^jn, a. Befitting a virgin ; maidenly ; pure : fYesh ; 

chaste : — unused or uncultivated , as, virgin soil. 
tViR'9|N, V. n. To play the virgin. Shak. 
vtB'QlN-^L, a. Relating to a virgin ; maiden ; maidenly. 
VYR'^jN-AL, n. A keyed musical instrument resembling a 
harpsichord, formerly played by young ladies: — often 
called virgintdo. Bacon. 

tVYR'<^lN-.^L, e. It. To pat, to strike, as on the virginal. 
Shak. 

V1r'9|N-b9rn,* o. Bom of a virgin. MUton. 
ViR-^iiv'i-Ty. n. [vtrginitaay L.j State of being a virgin , 
inaidenhoocl. 

Vir'9|n’^B 5W-¥R,* n. The clematis; a plant or shrub. 
Orabb. 

Vln'ody n. [L.] The sixth sign in the zodiac, the Virgin. 
njt'odu~l.£CilfJS'y* 7U [Fr.] A sort of pear; virgaloo. Su- 
renne, 

VlR'fD.* a. Green ; verdant. Peny. [R.] 

Vj-RlD'l-Ty, 11 . [vtridiUUy L.] Greenness ; verdure. Eve- 
lyn. 

VfR'iD-Nftss,* n. Viridity ; verdure. Perry, [r.] 

Vi' RILE, or VTr'ile, [vl'nl, W. P. J. F. , vl'rll, S. ; vlr'Il, 
E Jo. A. ; vTr'd, ^<1 a. [virUisy L.] Belonging to a man , 
not puerile ; not fern mine ; manly , masculine , procreative. 
V|-RfL'|-TV, n. [vtnliUy Fr . , vinlitasy L.j Q.uality or sLite 
of being a man , manhood , power of procreation 
tVj-Rlp'9-TfiNT,* a. Fit for a husband ; marriageable. 
Perry. 

Vir-mYl'iqn, (vjrHmll'yvn) n. See Vkriiilioit. 
F'/R-Tr'^vjr-td') [vir-td', fF. } vjt-tu', Ja. ; v6r-til', Sm. ; 
vir'ty, Wb.] n, [iLj A love of the fine arts ; a taste for 
curiosities. 

VYrt'v-jM'i (yYit'yy-ol) a. [virfueZ, Fr.l Being in essence 
or effect, though not in fact ; potential , efficacious , ef- 
fectual. 

tVYRT-V-AL'l-Ty, B. State of being virtual. Browne. 
VYrt'v--^i^“I'V» od. In a virtual manner , in efibct, though 
not materially. 

fVYRT'v-ATE, V. a. To make efficacious. Harvey. 
jjVYRT'VE, (vYr^) [vfir'cha, 8. W. J. ; ver'chd, Sm. : v5r'- 
td, P. F. Ja. K.] n. [virttui, L.] Moral goodness ; opposed 
tomes ; the course of actions or conduct by which a man 
fulfils the purposes of his being , right principle ; right con- 
duct ; excellence : — female chastity : — energy, physical 
or moral, which works some good effect ; efficacy ; pow- 
er ; acting power , secret agency : — courage ; bravery ; 
valor. One of the orders of the celestial hierarchy 

JtUton. 

** Dr. Hill published, in a pamphlet, a petition fi-om 
the letters / and U to David Oarnck, Esq , both complain- 
ing of terrible grievances imposed upon them by that great 
actor, who fVequently banished them from their proper 
stations, as in the word virtuey which, they said, he con- 
verted into vurtue ; and. in the word ungraltfuly he dis- 
placed the Uy and made it tngrat^fuly to the great prejudice 
of the said letters. To this complaint Garrick replied in 
the following epigram : •— 

* If it is, as you say, that I've injured a letter. 

I'll change my note soon, and, 1 hope, for tte better 
May the right use of letters, as well as of men, 

Hereafter be fixed by the tongue and the pen. 

Most devoutly I wish they may both have theilr due. 
And that I may be never mistaken for U.* ” 

_ ^ fTaiker. 

nVYRT'^E-LfieTs. a. Wanting virtue or efficacy. Raieigh* 
y VYRT'UE-PR66r,* Ik Irresistible In virtue. MtUan. 
YiHrTV-e>*H6y [vYr-td-«'gS, W. P. F. K. i vYr-chd-8's«, & J, t 
vYr-td-«'x«, Ja. ( vSr td-S'za, Sm.] n. [It] pi. lU tiMrTtJ- 


6'sti Eng. vYB-Tfl-&'sd 9 . A man skilled in, or havinin 
taste for, the fine arts, as painting, stetuaiy, and archi- 
tecture J a man skilled in antique or natural curiosities. 
VYr-tA-o's^shIp, r. The pursuits of a virtuoso. Bp. Hurd, 
VYrt'v-oI}*, (vYrt'yu-Si) a. Having virtue j partaking of 
virtue ; mondly good ; upright; honest ; right ; equitable.’ 

— chaste : — efficacious ; powerful. Milton. 
VYrt'v-oOs-lv, (vYrt'yv-tls-l?) ad. In a virtuous manner. 
VYRT'v-oOs-wfiss, R. State of being virtuous, ^tenser. 
VTR'V'-l^kNCE, ) n. Quality of being virulent ; mental poi- 
VlR'v-i«fiif-cv, ) son i malignity , acrimony of temper ; 

bitterness. 

VlR'V-l*ftNT, a. [Fr. ; virulentus, L.] Poisonous ; venom- 
ous ; poisoned in the mind ; bitter; malignant ; enraged. 
tVlR'V*X<fiNT-9D, a. Filled with poison. Feltham, 
ylR'V-utKT-LYy ad. Malignantly ; with bitterness. 
VPRl/Sy* n. [L.] Poison. — (Med.) Poison which is the 
seed of infection ; the agent for transmitting infectious 
diseases. Dun^teon. 

F7s.* n. [L.1 rPAysic^ Force, power; virtue. Crabb. 
Vt^'A^Ry (viz'aj) n. [Fr. ; vtsaggioy It.] The fkce ; counte- 
nance ; look. Shak, 

VTs'a?Ei>, (viz'gjd) a. Having a fhee or visage. MUton. 
Vl§-A-riSy (vlz'a-v6') [vlz'a-v6', K. Snuf vfi'zg-vS', Jia.] 
R. [Fr., /ace to face.] A carriage for two persons, who sit 
opposite to each other. 

VIs'cfi-RAy* n. [L.] PI of viecus. (AnaU) The intestines 
or bowels , inward parts. Crabb. 

VYs'c^-RA^l, a. [viscera, L.] Relating to the viscera. [Feel- 
ing , tender. Bp. Reyvolde.] 

tVTs'cE-RATE, V. a. [viscera, L.] To embowel, to evisce- 
rate. Baxley. [copy* 

VIs'ciD, a. [vieeidusy L.] Glutinous , tenacious ; viscous ; 
V}S-c1d';-ty, r. Quality of being viscid , glutinousness ; 
ropiness; viscosity. 

ViS-cds'j-TV, B. [viscositd. Fr.] Quality of being viscid or 
viscous ; viscidity ; glutinousness ; tenacity. 

VIs'coOnt, (vl'kdfint) r. [vicecomesy L.] Literally, a vice* 
county or one who formerly supplied the place of a count 
or earl, and was the sheriff of the county : — at present, a 
title or English nobility, next below an earl, and above a 
baron. 

Vis'coCiirT-^ss, (vl'kduat-^s) n. The lady of a viscount; 
a peeress of the fourth order. 

Vis'coOnt-shIp, (vl'kdfint-shlp) | n. The quality and of- 
Vis'coONT-v. (vl'kdunt-^) j flee of a viscount. 

Vls'covs, ou (viaqueuxy Fr. ; viscoauoy L.j Glutinous , sticky ; 
tenacious ; viscid ; ropy. 

Vl!^ cyMy* n. [L.] (BoU) Mistletoe; birdlime. Paley. 
Vls^d/Sy* n. [L.] Intestine ; an interual organ of the body : 

— birdlime. Paley. Bee Visckra, and Vuoum. 
FJsu’Ntfy* n. One of the three principal divinities of the 

Hindoo mythology, the other two being Brama and Siva. 
Brama is the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the 
destroyer. Ency. 

VT^-i-bIl'i-tv, n. [visibilitiy Fr.] State or quality of being 
visible ; |>erceptibility by the eye. Boyle. 
Vl9'l-BLE,-(vIzVW) a. [Fr.; visibility L.] That may be 
seen ; perceptible by tbe eye ; apparent ; conspicuous ; ob- 
vious ; evident manifest ; discernible. 
tVYs'j-BLE, R. That which is seen by the eye. Bacon. 
VY^^ 1 -ble-n£ss, r. Btate or quality of being visible. 
Vli^'j-BLY, ad. In a manner perceptible by the eye. 
VI8 '|-g6th,* b. a Western Goth, or one who came fVom 
tbe western shores of the Baltic, in distinction from the 
Ostrogoths, or Eastern Goths. En^. 

VTs-i-GdTH'ic,* 0 . Relating to the Visigoths. Ec. Rev. 

Via Tf-JRy* (vls'-in-br'sh^-e) [L.J (Physica) “The 

power of inertness ; " the proiiensity of matter or of na- 
ture to remain in its actual cuuditioii, whether of motion 
or rest. Hamilton. 

VI§'IQN, (vlzh'vin)n. [Fr. ; risio, L.] Sight ; the faculty of 
seeing , the act of seeing : — any appearance, but especially 
something imagined to be seen ; that which is seen in a 
dream ; a supernatural appearance ; a spectre , a phan- 
tom : — a dream ; something showif in a dream. — A dream 
happens to a sleeping, a vision may happen to a waking, 
man : — n dream is supposed natural, a vision miraculous ; 
but they ore sometime confounded. 

VXs'iQN,* (vlzh'unj V. a. To perceive in vision; to dream. 
H. W. JPimiUon. [R.] 

Vli^'iQN-^L, (vlzh^n-gl) a. Relating to a vision ; vision- 
ary. fVatmand, 

VIs^pw--^-Ej-NJ6ss,* (vlzh'qn-g-r^-nSs) n. Quality of being 
visionaiy. Coleridge, 

VIg'ipN-4i-RY, (vlzh'yn-g-r^) a. [visionnairet Pr.] Affected 
by phantoms ; fkntastical ; disturbed in imagination > im- 
amnary ; not real : — addicted to mad schemcf or vagaries. 
VlripN-A-RY, (vlzh'yn-a-re) n. One who is visipnaiy or 
fancifiil J one who forms impracticable schemes. 
Vl^'ipN-IsT, (v!zh'yn-Ist) r. A visionary* Spenser, 
Vlf'ipif-Lfiaa,* (vIzh'vin-Ms) a. Having no vision. F. Butter, 
Vlg'lT, V. a, [vuntery Ft , ; visitOy li.] [u visitro ; pp. visix- 
irto, TifiTzo.] To go to see ; to come or go to ; to, attend. 
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(Seriabir^ Imtguajir*) und good or evil JudielaHy.^- 
(Law) To come to lurveyt or to inepect, with judicial 
aiitboritf. 

o. n. Toimietiae going to seeothers ; tp call and stop. 

Vtf'jT, ft. [ohNile. Fr.J Act of visiting i act of going to see 
another ; a prolonged call. 

VI^'JT-A-BLE, 0 . Lfiible to be visited. Ayliffc. 

VI^'lT-XifT, H. One who visits ; a visitor. Miltoit. 

VI^I-TA'TIQN, n. [ouits, visitotto, L. ; vuUatwn^ Fr.] Act 
of visiting ; state of being visited ; good or evil dispensed 
by God ; infliction.— > (Lais) Act of examining into the af- 
fairs of a corporation or institution. 

s. Belonging to a Judicial visitor or 

visitation. Ayh^ 

Vlf'iT-tNci, n. Visitation; act of visiting. Shak. 

VIS'iT-pR, a. One who visits, — [visitotw, L. ; visitewr^ Pr.j 
One who visits in order to inspect, examine, or Judge ; a 


Judicial director. 
fVl'sivE, 0 . fvtsifj Fr.}visus, L.] Belonging to the power 
of seeing. Brewne. 

Vla'N?,* Tvi'no) [vS'no, 5m. ; vTs'n? or vSn, MT.i vSn, fVb.] 

I*, [old Fr.] (Law) Neighborhood , vicinity , venue. Black- 
atone. See Varrua. 

n. [corrupted from physiognomy.] Paco ; phys- 
ioenomy. Spenser. 

Viijf'QR, n. The perforated part of a helmet above the bea- 
ver; a mask used for disguise. — It is written also mior 
and vizard ; also sometimes visar and visard. 

VT^'qred, (vlz^yird) a. Masked. Milton. 

Vl^'pE-LiKE,^ a. Resembling a visor or mask. Shak. 

V18't.4l, n. [It.] pi. vIs'TA?. A view ; a prospect through 
an avenue, as of trees ; a walk between an avenue of 
trees. 

VT9'v-al, (vlzh'v-fl) a. [eioad, Fr.] Relating to vision; 
used in or aiding sight. 

VlS'V-^L-IZE,'* 0 . a. To render visuaL Coleridge. [R.] 

Vis W TJEy* [L.] “ The vigor of life; ” the natural power 
of the animal t>^y in preserving life. Scudamore. 

a. [vuudts, L.l Relating to life ; essential or neces- 
sary to life; containing life: — essential; necessary. — 
Vital otr, ( Chenu) the old term for oiygen gas. — Vital 
statistics, statistics, or a statement of mcts and calcula- 
tions, relating to the duration of life. 

VI-tXl'J-tVi «. Cluality of being vital ; the principle of life , 
life. 

Vl-TXL-I-zi'Tipw,* n. The act of vitalizing. Qu. Rev. 
Vi'T^L-i*B,» V. a. [u riTALizBD ; pp. vitalisiko, yital- 
izxD.] To give life to ; to vivify. ProuU 
VI'tal-lv, ad. In a vital manner, so as to give life. 
VI'tal?, n. pL Parts essential to life. 

VFtbl-LA'RVj [vl'toi-lpr-o, P. Ja. K . , vlt'oi-lsir-o, Sm. TVb.] 
n, (vUeUuSf L.] The idace in the egg where the yolk 
swims in the white. Browne. 

Vf-T&L' n. [L.] (BoU) A fleshy bag interposed be- 
tween the embryo and albumen, in some seeds. P. Cyc. 
Vl"Tl-ATE, (vish'o-at) V. a. [tntw, L.] [». vitiated , pp. 
TiTiATiifo, VITIATED.] To corrupt ; to deprave, to spoil, 
to make less pure , to contaminate ; to defile ; to taint ; 
to pollute , to infect. i 

Vt-Tf-A'TiQiTj (vlsh-o-S'shyn) «. Act of vitiating ; state of 
being vitiated ; depravation ; corruption. 
fVTT-l-LlT'|-&ATE, V. n. [tntiosiw and hUgo^ L.] To con- 
tend in law viciously. Bailey. 

tVXT-l-LlT-l-oA'TlpN, 71. Contenfious litigation. Ilndibras. 
VI-T|-6s'f-Ty, (vlsh-o-lis'^-to) 71. [citwsiw, L,] Viciousness. 
South. 

VI^TloySf (vTsh'us) a. [vicieux, Fr . ; uifwsiw, L.] Corrupt. 

Shak. See Vicioua. 

V1"T10VS-LY, (vlslVys-le) ad. See Viciously. 
Vf^TIOVS-Nfiss, (vish'ys-nds) n. See Viciousicess. 

VI TfSf* n. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of plonts , the vine. P. Cyc. 
Vtx'RE-oOs, a. [eitrif, Fr. ; vitreusy L.] Of the nature of 
glass ; glassy , consisting of glass ; resembling glass. 
VlT'R?-oDs-NESS, n. The slate of being vitreous. 
Vj-TRfis'c^NCE,* 71. (Jlassiness ; vitrification Smart. 
Vi-trEs'ci-ble,* «. Capable of being formed into glass. Ore. 
VfT-R|-FXc^TlQTt,* H. The act of vitrifying. Ore. 
V5'TRf-FXcT-VEB,* 7t. A term applied to the manufbcture 
of glass, pottery, and porcelain. R. Park. 
VIt'R|-fi-a-ble,* a. Capable of being vitrified. Brande. 
tVj-TEfF'l-CA-BLE, a. Vitnfiable. Batley. 
fyj-TRlF'f-OATE, V. a. [vitrum and facto, L.] To vitrify. 
Bacon. 

VlT-RI-FI-oX'TIpTf, n. [Fr.] Vitriffaction. Bewon. [E.] 
VIt'bt-FIED,* (vXt'r 9 -fld) p. a. Concerted into glass. Ore 
VIt'b)-f5em,*«. Having the fbrm of glass. Ore, 

Vtt'Rl-tf 1 V. a. [vitrifier, Fr. ; vitnm and ftuh, L.] [». tit- 
RiFiBD ; pp. YiTBirriifO, YiTuriBo.] To convert or change 
into glass. 

VTT^bI-fP, V. n. To become glass, or vlhvoUs. jMuthnoL 
Vl-TRi'MA * n, A genus of f^esh-water gastropods, having 
a thin sbelL Bvnde. 

VTiT'Rj-B-#-L»c^TEfC,e a. Oontaining the electricity ex- 
cited try rubbing glass. Smart. 


VlT^R^pL^ n. [Fr. ; vkriplitm, L.] The old chemical term 
for the sulphate of iron, or green vttriol. .... OU qf 
is an old term for euJpkuric add. ^Motive vitriol Is co^ 
peras ; blue vitriol, a sulphate pf copper ; red vitriol, a 
sulphate of cobalt, white vitriol, a sulphate of zinc. 

V1t'r|-p-lXtEjj^* V. a. To convert info sulphuric acid j 
to vitriollze. •Smart. 

VlfT'R|-Q-i* 4 TE, la. fvitriold, Fr.J Impregnated with 

VfT'Rj-p-LAT-BD, I vitriol. Boyle. 

VIt-ri-Ol'jc, o. [mtrh>Z» 9 tte, Fr.] Relating to, or obtained 
from, vitriol , containing vitriol. — Vitriobe odd, ot otl cf 
vttnol, now called sulphune acid. 

VtT'R)-pi<-lZE,* V. a. To convert into sulphuric acid. Os* 
wold. 

tVi-TRFp-LoCs, a. Containing vitriol. Rrowne, 

vlT<TAt* a. The diadem on a medal ; a ribbon. RTamilthn. 

VtT'TXxE,* a. (Bot.) Striped : having stripes. /*. Cue. 

VlT^y-LlNE, a. [vduUnus, L.J Belonging to a calf, or to 
veal. Badey. 

|lVi-TO'P¥R-A-BLE,a. [old Pr. ; vituperabilis, L.] Deserving 
reproach. Cockeram. 

||Vi-xO'p?R-Xte, (V 9 -ta'p?r-at or vl-ta'p^i^St) [v^-tfl'p^r-it, 
P. K. Sm. f vI4fl'p?r-it, 5. J. Ja.f v9-ta'p?r4t or vl-tfl'- 
p^r-at, fP. F.] V. a. [vUup^rer, Fr. ; vttupero, L.1 [». vito- 
TEBiTED ; pp. YITUPERATIirO, VITUPERATED. J To rO- 

proach , to vilify ; to reprehend , to blame , to censure. 

jjVi-xO-p?R-X'TipN, n. [old Fr. ; wtuporatto, L.] Blame; 
censure , reproach ; severe reprehonmon. Donne. 

||Vi-TO'P¥B-A-TfVE, a. Containing censure or reproach. 

|jVi-xO'p]?R-A-xpR,* 7U A severe censurer ; a reviler. Ec. 
Rev. 

fVi-iV-Pfi'Rl-oDs, a. [vituperium, I 4 .] Disgraceful. Shel- 
ton. 

Vf-VA'c^,* (ve-vA'chy) [It.] (Mus.) Lively. — Vlvadesimo, 
very lively. Crabb. 

llVi-vA'cioys, (vy-va'shys or vT-vS'shys) a. [otoo*, L.] 
[Long-lived. Bentley.] Sprightly , gay ; animated ; spor* 
tive, merry ; active, lively. 

||Vi-vA'cioVS-LV,'*' (v^-va'shys-l?) ad. With vivacity. Dr. 
Allen. 

j|Vi-vA'ciovs-rfftss, (v^-vi'shys-nCs) tu Vivacity. 
Vl-vXc'i-TV, (v?-vAs' 9 -t 9 or vl-vas'y-t?) [v?-v4s'e-te, P. 
J. F. K. Sm. } vl-vis'e-t?, & ' * 


IT.] It. [tut , ^ . 

imation; life: spirit, liveliness , 8prigbtliness.rtLongev- 
ity ; length of life. Browne. Power of living. Boyle.] 
V1'VA-RV> w. [vivarium, L.] A place, of land or water, 
where living animiils are kept. — (Loio) A park, warren, 
fish-pond, or piscary. Cowel. 

VPvA VO'CJ^,'^ [L.J “By word of mouth :»» — noting a 
method of voting, or of expressing one’s opinion or 
wishes. Scudamore. 

tViVE, a. [vif, Fr. ; vivus, L.] Lively; forcible; pressing. 
Bacon. 

VSrs lX BXo- 4 -TRzLE>*[Fr^ “ Success to trifles.” 
Vfrs LB RoiA (v5v-le-rwCl') [Fr.] “ L<»ng live the king.” 
tViVE’Ly, od. In a HVely manner ; strongly. Marston. 
fVi’v^N-cy, n. [rwo,' L.] Manner of continuing alive. 
Browne. 

VIVEg, (vlvz) 7*. pi. The parotid glands of horses. Lou- 
don. 

Vfv'i-AN-ixE,* ji. (Mm.) A phosphate of iron. P. Cyc. 
VIv'iD, a. [tnnrfiw, L.] Lively; quick; striking; spright- 
ly , active , clear: lucid , bright. 

Vl-viD'l-Xy,* 71. Vividness. T. Forster. [R.] 

VIv'iD-LV, ad. With life ; with quickness ; with strengtiA 
VTv’iD-Nfcss, 71. Life; vigor; quickness ; brightness. 
VI-vIf'jc, a. [vtvififue, Pr. ; vtv^fieus, L.] Giving life; 
making alive. Ray. 

VI-vIf'i-CAL, a. [vtvi/leus, L.] Giving life ; vlviflc. Bail^ 
Vi-vlp'i-cAxE, [vl-vif 5. W. P. Ja. K. Sm. / VIvV 
fo-kat, IVb.] V. a. [vtv\fieo, [t. yiyificated ; pp. vi- 
YipicATiRo, YiYiPicATED.j To make alive ; to animate , 
to vivify. More.^(Chem.) To give new form or lustre 
to, [R.] 

VlT-i-Fj-cX’xipN, It. [Pr.] The act of vivifying or giving 
life. Bcccon. 

V1-v1f'i-ca-tIvb, II. Able to animate. More. [R.J 
Vlv'j-FF, t>. a. [viv\fier, Fr. ; vwus and facto, L.] [f. yiyi- 
riBD ; pp> YtYirriwo, vivified.] To make alive; to ani- 
mate ; to endue with life. . , « ^ . 

VI-viP'V-BoOs, a. [vtvus and porio, L.] Producing young 
in a living state, as an animal ; opposed to oviparous 
Browns. 

VIv-;-8fic'Tlpt^* It. The act of opening or dhuectlng llv- 


vl-vas'y-t?) [v?-vis'e-tg, P. 
Ja ; v^-viiB'y-t? or vi-vsis'o- 


vwacUd, Fr.] (duality of being vivacious ; an- 


ing animals. Dunghson. ^ , 

/IxOkn, (vik'sn) 7u Literally, the cub of a fox: — a tn>- 
ward, passionate woman ; a scold. S/hik. — Formerly ap- 
plied also to a man. Barrow. 

Vix'Eif-LV, (vXk'sn-l^) a. Resembling a vixen. Barrow. 

Viz., ad. [A contraction of mdskoet.] To wit ; namely ; that 
is. Holder. Bee Videlicet. 

VlZ'^RD, n. [visiire, Fr.] A mask used for disguise; a 
visor. See Viioa. 


oy rubbing glass. Smart. II visor, oee viioiu 
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aw To mask. 9hak. 
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Wjy*' ^ iuiiii»w*r ui vMUMVtuwi vt mi a.u.c»vw| 

. m of bigbaat rank ia styled grand outer. —Written 

^ lusoo^and our%r. TiRso* 

Vl*^lgilt- 4 kTE,* (m'yor-at) n. Tbe office of vizier. Jv*. -d. 

n. [Turk.] The grand vizier ; the Turk- 
ish prime minjster. Month. Reo. 

V 6 'c<l-ble, rv3'ka-bl, K. am. R. fTb.] n. [voeable, old Fr.i 
voeabtUumt L.] A Word ; a term. CoverdaLe. 
VQ«cXB'y-LA-RYt n. [vocdhdartam, LJ] A collection of 
words, ai those of a science ; a nomenclature j a gloeaa- 
ry , a dictionary ; a lexicon ; a word-book. 

V^'c<^L, a. [Fr. ; voeaiu, L.] Relating to the voice ; hav- 
ing a voice ; uttered or modulated by the voice ; oral , 
verbal: — noting a peculiar sound, os of z, as distin- 
guished «, or of e, as distinguished frotn /. Smart. 
Vp-cXL'iOy* a. Relating to vowels, or vocal sounds. Blaek- 
roood. 

V 5 'c 4 lL-T 8 T,* n. A vocal musician ; a singer. Smart, 
Vp-cXL')-TY, a. [vocohtcM, L.] Power of utterance } qual- 
ity of heink uUerable by. the voice. Holder. 
Vd^^L-^-ZA'TipN,* n. Act of vocalizing. Athemaum. 
VP'C^jiL-IZE, V. a. [u tocalizzd; pp. vocALizirro, vocal- 
ized.] To form into voice . to renuer vocal ; to utter vo- 
cally I to articulate : — to give a particular sound to, as to 
make a sound like z. Is vocaUied^ that is, pronounced 
^ z.” Smart 

Vo'c^L-LY, ad. By the voice ; in words ; articulately. 
VS'c^L-Nfiss,* n. The quality of being vocal. Ash. 
Vp-CA'TipN, a. [Fr. , vocatiOy L.] A calling or speaking to ; 
summons : — trade ; emidoyment ; calling ; profession ; 
business. 

V 6 c'A-TIVE, a. \vocatify Fr. ; vocativua^ L.J Relating to 
calling or speaking to. — {Oram.) Noting the case of a 
noun substantive, when it is directly applied to tbe per- 
son addressed. 

V6c'a-t1ve,* n. a case of a noun In grammar. Chambers. 
Vp-cl^^^R-ATE, V. n. [voct/ero, L.j [l tocifkbatud , pp. 
▼ociFERATiNo, VOCIFERATED.] To ciy out loudly J to hol- 
loo i to hollow ; to halloo ; to clamor. Johnson. 
Vp-ciF- 5 R-A'TlpN, n. [voeiferatiOt L.] Act of vociferating, 
clamor; outcry. Arbuthuot. 

Vp-ciF'^iR-oOs, a. Clamorous ; nofsy ; loud. Pope. 
Vp-clF'lgR-PDs-LY,* ad. In a vociferous manner. Smart 
Vp-ciF'jpR-oDS-Nfiss,* H. duality of being vociferous. 
Broume. 

VoE,* n. (Scotland) An inlet, bay, or creek. Jamieson. 
Vogue, (v6g) n. [Fr.J Fashion, mode, way, repute. 
VdlCE, n. [ewut:, Fr. , vozy vocisy L.] The sound formed in 
the larynx of meq and animals by the appropriate organs, 
and emitted by the mouth , the peculiar character of sound 
distinguishing the individual, whether roan or other crea- 
ture ; any sound made by breath : — vote ; sufirage , opin- 
ion expressed ; — ianguage : words , expression. — ( Oram.) 
The form or manner of inflecting the verb, as being active 
or passive. — The active voice expresses action or agency , 
as, “ He teaches.*^ The passive voice denotes being acted 
upon, and is formed of tbe post particiide ot an active- 
transitive verb, and an inflection of the auxiliary or sub- 
stantive verb to be ; as, ** He is taught” 
fVblcE, V. a. To rumor , to report, to vote. Shak. 
tVoTcE, V. n. To clamor; to make outcries. Bacon. 
VOICED, (vblat) a. Furnished with a voice. Austin. 
VoIce^fOl,* a. Having a voice ; vccal. Browne. 
V61ce'L£8S^ a. Having no voice. Ld. Cake. 

VoId, a. IviadSy Fr.J Empty , vacant: — having no force or 
eflect ; devoid ; vain , ineffectual , null : — unsuppiied ; 
unoccupied ; unfurnished: — unsubstantial; unreaL 
VIMd, n. An empty space , vacuum , vacancy. Pope, 

V51d, V. a. [vutdeTy Fr.] [l voided ;pp. voiDiifo, vouoed.] 
Toouit. to leave emotv: — to emit, to pour out; to empty , 
to emu, as excrement : — to vacate ; to nullify ; to annul. 
V5 Id, «. n. To be emitted. Wiseman. 

VdlD' VBDE, a. 1'hat may be voided or annulled. Ayl\ffe. 
VcJfD'.j.NCE, n. Act of voiding ; ejection from a benefice. 
VolD'ipt, R. He or that which voids. [A basket, in which 
broken meat is carried from the table. Cleaveland.) 
VoKd'ing,* o. Receiving what is ejected or voided. Shak. 
VolD'Njpss, n. State of being void, emptiness; nullity. 
Voire DiREy* (vwfiir der) [Norm. Fr., a corruption of 
vrai dire. — L, veritatem duere.] (Law) A term used in cases 
in which it is prayed, upon a trial at law, that a witness 
may^ previous to his giving his evidence, be sworn upon 
a ootre dire, i. e., to speak the truth. Whishaw, 
fVdPT&RSyn. [Fr.] A carriage. Arbuthnot 

a. [volans, L. , volanly Fr.] Flying ; nimble ; ac- 
tive. Milton. 

VdL'VBYi* A* A bird-cage large enough for birds to fl> in. 
Crabb. 

V 6 L' 4 t-TlLEj (vBl'MlI, S. JV. J. F. K, Snu Wb. f vW'g-tll, , 
Jia] a, L.] Flying ; passing through the air ; ! 

having the p jwer to pass off by spontaneous evaporation ; I 


rurk.] The grand vizier ; the Turk- 
^onth. Ren. 


livoly; Ockle : changeable ; foil of ; ally ) giddy 
ilifb^. 

tVdL'A-TYLE, «. [whittle, Fr.J A winged anhnaL Brawmb 
Vdx.^VTlLK-irftBa, n. State of being volatile ; volatility. 
V6L-A.-TXL'f-TV, n. \volatUiiUy Fr.] State of being volatile 
want of fixity ; levity ; mutability ; airinese. [Mar 
V5L'A‘T)L-IZ<«a.-BLB,e a. That may be volatilized. Phd 
VdD-A-TlJL-i^z^TiQif, «k The act of makiug volatile 
Boyle, 

VdL'4t-T|L-IZE, V. 0. [vdlaBJiatry Fr.] [i. volatilized ; po 
VOLATILIZING, VOLATILIZED.] To mako Volatile ; to suD- 
tilize to a high degree. 

V5l'bqbth-ITB|* It. (Min.) A yellowish mineral. Dana. 
VOXj-cXn')c,* a. rartaking of the nature of a volcano; re- 
lating to a volcano ; produced by a volcano. LyelL 
Vdi.^CA-Nl8T,* R. One versed in the knowledge or science 
of volcanoes. Knowles, 

VdL.'cA-NiZE,* V. a. To subject to tbe influence of volcan- 
ic acUon. Maunder. 

Vql-ca'no, n. [It., from Vulcan.] pL A 

mountain having a subterranean or internal fire, and 
sometimes sending forth flame, lava, ashes, smoke, foe. ; 
a burning mountain. t 

V5l£, r. [Fr.] A deal at cards that draws all the tricks. 

Swift ' 

Voi.£,* V. n. To win all the tricks at cards. Pope. 
VoL&Ey* n. [Fr.] (Mum.) A rapid flight of notes. Crabb. 
Vd'LigNiS NO'L^Ni^y* [L.] (Law) “Willing or not will- 
ing.” Hamilton. See Nolens Voleni. 
tVdL^B-RY, n. [volerUy Fr.] A flight of birds. Locke. 
tV6L-|-TA'TiQN, R. [voliU)y L.] The act or power of flying. 
Browne. 

Vq-lI"tiqn, (vq-llsh'vn) n. [voUtioy L.J The act of will- 
ing or exercising the will; the power of williug, choice 
tV6L'}-TtVE, a. Having the power to wilU Hale. 
ypL-EdN'sKp-lTE,* n. (Miju) A soft mineral containing 
oxide of chromium. P. Cyc. 

V6l'L¥Y, (v 61'1§) n. [voUcy Fr.] A flight of shot Raleigh. 

A burst; an emission of many at once. Shak. 
ybt't^Yy V . a. [l volleyed , pp. volletino, yoLLEvan.] 
To discharge bL as with a volley ; to throw out. Shak. 
V6l'ley, V. n. To discharge. Shak. 

VdL^LEYBD) (v5ri|d) 0 . Discharged with a volley. .Afdton. 
V5 lt, il [voltty Fr.J A bound ; a turn ; a circular tread of 
a particular kind, made by a horse : — a leap by a fencer, 
to avoid a thrust. 

VOl’t'A.* r. [It.] pi. voLTEy (v5Fta) (Mus.) An old, 
three-timed air; a turn; a going back and returning, a 
repetition. Crabb. 

VpL.-TAo'BA-PHY,* n. The art of copying in metals, dr ’ 
posited by electrolytic action, any form or pattern whio 
IS made the negative surface of a voltaic circuit. P, Cyc, 
VpL-TA'|C,* tt. Relating to the philosopher Voltay or to u. 

galvanic pile or battery invented by him. Brande. 
VdL.'T^-I§M,* n. Galvanism or electricity as improved or 
modified by Volta. Hamilton. 

V6L'TA-iTE,* n. fJifm.) A species of iron alum. Dana. 
VpL-TXM'¥-TBR,* 7u An instrument invented by Dr. Far- 
aday for measuring voltaic electricity. Brande. 
VOl't^-plAst,* n. A kind of galvanic battery adapted to 
tbe electrotype. Francis. 

V6i.'ta-type,* n. A metallic plate containing a copy of a 
device upon a medal or coin, formed by electro-cbemical 
action ; — called also electrotype. Brande. 

Vbt' Tty* [It.] (Mus.) “ Turn over : ” — a direction to turn 
over a leaf.— VolU subitOy turn over quickly. Brande. 
V6L-TPf}EiJR’y* (vSl-to-zhdr') n. TFr.] A vaulter or tum- 
bler: — a member or soldier of light cavalry. Murray. 
VdLT'ZiTE,* R. (Mvn.) A sulphuret of zinc. Dana. 
Yp-LO^Bi-L^TE,* a. (Bot) Climbing, or winding round. 
Smart 

V6l-V-bIl'1-TY» «. [volubihUy Fr . ; volubihtas. L.] State of 
being voluble i act of rolling : — activity of tongue , flu- 
ency of speech : — mutability , IJableness to revolution. 
V6 l'v-ble, (v6l'v-bl) a. [volubiUsy L.] Formed so as to 
roll easily ; formed so as to be easily put in motion ; roll- 
ing; having quick motion. Milton Nimble, active: — 
applied to tbe tongue. Addison. Fluent of words , tulkar 
tive. 

YdD^V BLE-Mfiss,* R. Q,uality of being voluble. Ash. 
V&i.'y-BiiYi <td. In a voluble manner. Hudibras. 

V6l'VMB» (vfiFyvm) [vCl'yAm, fV. J. Ja.t vSl'yym, & K.t 
v6Fvim, P, E. Wb.\ r, [volumen. L.] Something rolled or 
convolved ; a single fold ; a roll ; a single wave, some- 
thing rolled, like an ancient book, which consisted of a 
sheet wound round a staff: — a book in modem form. 
VfrL^VMED,* (vSl'yymd) a. Having volumes or rolling 
masses. Byron. 

Vp-i.0'M|-No08, a. Consisting of many complications ; 
consisting of many volumes, or books ; copious ; diffu- 
sive. 

Vp-Lfl'Mi-BOfls-LTy od. In many volumes or books. 
Vp-LO'iii-MoOa-Bftsa, ». State of being voluminous. 
tV6L'v-Ml8T, R A writer of volumes , an author. MtUon. 
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[9obmti»rs, Pr.j In a volfiatarf 
ntannar; of one*! own accord ; iiMntaneoatly. 

V6L'vK-T^-E)>Nfi88, Ji. State of being voluntary. 

V<VL'VW'T*-»Ti a. [wlonta*/^ Pr. ; vohiHt4tnusy Uj Acting 
without compulciOQ ; acting by choice, or of one*s own 
accord ; willing; done by dcilgn; purposed; intunded , 
gratuitous; spontaneous. ^ 

VoL'VN-T 4 -RV, «. A volunteer; one wh^dcts without 
com^lsiun, or of his own accord. — (Jtfus.) A piece of 
music play^ at wlU, or extemporaneously, without any 
settled rule. 

VOL'yN-TA-RV-ti^M,* n. Voluntary principle or action ; the 
system of supportiM any thing by voluntary contribution 
or assistance. Dr. CfuUmera. [Modem.] 

V6l-VN-t££r', n. [volontatre, Fr.] A soldier who serves 
of his own accord ; — one who engages in any service of 
his own accord. 

V6l-VN-t££r', V. n. Ju voLVNTXEaxo, pp. voLUifTxxa- 
iNo, TOLurtTxxaxu.] To act or serve as a volunteer. 

VOl-VN-t££r',* o. o. To offer voluntarily. B. Jonaon. 

Vq-lCpt'V-A-RV, (V 9 -lupt'yy- 8 -r 9 ) n. [voluptuatre^ Fr. \vo- 
luphuanust L.] A man given up to pleasure and luxury ; 
a sensualist ; an epicure. 

V9-lDpt'V-- 4-IIV»* (vp-lQpt'yy-a-r?) a. Given to pleasure; 
voluptuous. 7ohnaon. 

Vq-lCpt'V-oOs. (V9-4dpt'yV*ii8) a. [voluptuoa^ay L. ; volttp- 
tueuxy Fr.] Aadicted to pleasures, particularly those of 
sense ; luxurious ; epicurean , sensual. 

Vq-lCpt'v-oOs-lv, ad. In a voluptuous manner , luxuri- 
ously. 

Vp-LCPT'v-ot)8-Nftsfl, n. State of being voluptuous. 

tV6jL-V-TA'TI9N, n. [vobUotiOf L.] wallowing ; rolling. 
Bp. Reynolda. 

V9>LUTE', [V 9 -Iat', S. W. P. Sm. Wh . ; vBl'at, Jo.] ». [Fr. ; 
volut&y L.] {Arch.) A scroll of a ooluron , a pnnctfMil ur- 
naipent in the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite capitals. 
— {Couch.) A genus of shells, called also voluia. 

V9-L0T^]gD,v a. Having volutes, or spiral forms. JodreU. 

V9-l 0'TI9N,* n. A spiral form. HtU. 

VbM'^o^iy n. [L.] (Jlf«d.) An abscess of the lungs. 

VOai'lc not, n. The nucleus of a fruit of an East Indian 
tree; nvx vomica. HUL See Nux Vomica. 

V6m'1T, V. n, [vomoy L.] [». vomitkd ; pp. vomitixo, vom- 
ited.] To eject or cost up the contents of the stomach ; 
to expectorate. 

V5m'it, V. a, [woTOir, Fr.] To throw up from the stomach , 
to eject or to throw up with violence from any hollow. 

VdM'}T, n. Matter ejected from the stomach ; an emetic. — 
Bla^ vomity the yellow fever. Danffliaon. 

V 9 -Mi"Ti 9 N, (V 9 ‘ml 8 h' 9 n) n. [vomo, L.] Act or power of 
vomiting. G^ic. 

VdM'i-TiV£, a. [oomittr, Fr.] Emetic; causing vomits. 
Browne. 

VoM'|-T 9 -RV, a. [oomtotre, Fr. ; vomitmus, L.] Procuring 
vomits ; emetic. Browne. 

V6m'|-T9-by,* n. An emetic: — a door of a theatre, by 
winch the crowd is let out. Scotl. 

VftM-;-TV-Rl"Ti9N,* a. An ineffectual effort to vomit. 
Dungluon-. 

V9-Ri.'01OVS, (V 9 -ra'ah 9 s) a. [eoracs, Fr. , voraXy L.] Ready 
to devour or swallow up , greedy , ravenous , rnpaeijus. 

V9-RA'ciovs-I.V, (V9-ra'gh93-l9) ad. Greedily , ravenously. 

V0-.RA'C1OVS-N£s.S, (V 9 -ri' 8 h 98 -n 6 s) n. Voracity. 

V9-rA 9'|-TV, a. [voracitey Fr. , voraaUUy L.] State of be- 
ing voracious , rapacity , greediness. 

V9-rX9'1-No 08, a. {virragmoauay L.] Full of gulfs. Scott. 

VQRfT&Xy a. [L.] pi. L. rbR'Tf-cM?; Eng. vor't£x- 
Any thing whirled round , a whirlpool , a whirl- 
wind. 

V6r'T|-c^l, o. x^Having a whirling motion; turning. 
JV'siotoa. 

VbR'Tj-cfiL,* a. (JElat.) A pedicellate, wheel animalcule. 
Brando. 

Vo'T^-Rfiss, a. A female votary. Shah. 

V6'TA-Rl8T, a. One devoted, as by a vow , a votary. MU- 
tOH. [r.] 

V6't^-rV, R* One devoted, as by a vow, to some pursuit, 
service, worship, study, or state of life. 

Vo'T^-RY, a. Devoted ; ronseqnent to a vow. Bacon. 

V5te, a. {votnitiy L.] Suffrage ; voice given and numbered, 
as at an election ; a ballot. 

Vote, v. a, [*. voted ; pp. votiwo, voted.] To choose by 
suffVoge ; to determine by suffrage ; to give by vote. 

V6te,* u* a. To give a vote or suffrage. Selden, 

V’^OT'J^R, a. One who vote^ or has the right of voting. 

Vo'TjVB, «. [eottems, L.] Given or observed, as by a vow. 

V6'T|VE-lit88,* a. The quality of being votive. H. W. 
Hamilton, 

V5rcH, V. a, [voucher. Norm. Fr.] [i. touched ;pp. vouch- 
lao, voucMBD.] To call to witness ; to obtest ; to attest , 
to warrant; to declare ; to maintain by affirmations ; to 
asseverate } to affirm ; to aver ; to protest ; to assure. 

V'^OcH, V. n. To bear witness ; to give testimony. 

fV50cu, a. Warrant; attestation. Shak, 


[woyo/rer, Fr.] [u voyaoed ; pp. 
To take a voyage ; to travel by 


VOffoH-jEff',* n. (Zaie) The person vouched ft»r; 

called In to aura^ hk warranty or title. OraM. 
V50cu^9h» ». eteor that which vouches.;— ^Xkis) 
calling of a person in to make good hk wannnty qf a 
tie: —a document vouching a fact; m aocouat-bookf 
acquittance. * t 

Vd0ou-5R',» n. (Law) One who calk in* a vouchee 
Smart, 

VbOcH-aAFE', V. a, [i. touchsavxd ; pp. vouoHSAriao, 
voucHSArxD.] To permit to be done without danger ; to 
condescend to grant ; to concede. 

VbOoH-aAFE', V. a. To deign ; to condescend ; to yield. 
VdOoH-siFE'M¥NT, a. Grant : condescension. Bof^. [R.] 
V6us' BbiR> * (v6'sw8r') a. [Pr.] One of the stones in 
the shape of a truncated wedge, which form the arch in 
a bridge ; a key-stone to an arch. Brando. 

Vo’dr, (vBfl) a. [e«ii, Fr. ; vot»m, L.] A solemn promise ; 
especially, a promise made to a divine power ; an acd of 
devotion, by whicti some port of life, or some part of poe- 
sessions, is consecrated to a particular purpose : — a sokmn 
promise : — a promise of love or matrimony. 

VoiX', (vttft) V, a. [voucTy Fr. ; voveoy L.1 [u vowed ; pp. 
vowiHo, VOWED.] To cunsecrato by a solemn dedication ; 
to give to a divine power; to devote ceremonially 
V. a. To make vows or solemn promises. 

Vb^ED, (vCffd) p. Devoted ; consecrated. Mdton. 
YbAV'^L, R. [voyeUoy Fr. ; eocoiis, L.] A letter which can 
be littered by Itself, or alone ; as, a, 0 , t, 0 , a. — They are 
thus distinguished from consoaants, which require the 
aid of a vowel in being sounded. 

Vo'^'j^hy* a. Belonging to, or partaking of the nature of, n 
vowel. Aah 

VbW':pi.-ISH,* a. Partaking of the nature of a vowel. B 
Jonaon, 

Vb^'¥L-l§M,* a. The use of vowels. Blackwood, 
VoT^'^LLED, (vdft'^ld) o. Furnished with vowels. 
VoVlr'ER, a. One who makes a vow. 

Voi^'-F’£l-low, n. One bound by the some vow. Shak, 
V6x P6 p> V-^fy* [L.] “ The voice of the people.*’ OimU 
ton, 

Vot'AijiE, (vbl'ftj) n. hoyagOy Fr., from viamagerOy L] 
Formerly, a passage, journey, or travel by sea or laiui ; 
now, applied only to that by sea. [f Attempt ; undeitukiiig. 
Shaft.] 

VbJ'A^E, (vtJl'^j) 

VOYAOINO, VOYAGED.] 

sea. Pope. 

Vot'ACjiE, V. a. To travel , to pass over. Milton. 
VoY'a^e-^-ble,* a. That may be sailed or travelled over 
Seager, 

VbV*^9-¥R, a. [voyageur, Fr.] One who travels by sea. 
FoKAOEtrn,* (vwa'ya-xbdr') n. [Fr.] A traveller by land 
or water ; a Canadian boatman. fV. Irving. 
Vbl^'A^-iNG,* 71. Tue act of making a voyage. Ec. Rev. 
VVL-ca'r{-an,* o. Relating to the Viilcanists, or their the* 
ory of the earth ; Vulcanic. Cleaveland, 

Vvi<-cXn*|C,* a. Relating to Vulcan. — Vulcanic or Vulca- 
nian theory of the earthy a theory according to which the 
present form of tlie earth has been produced by the ac- 
tion of tire : — called also tiie Plutonic and HuUoman the- 
ory. Hamilton. 

VOl'can tsT,* u. One who holds to the Vulcanian theory 
of the earth, or that the present form of the earth has 
been produced by the action of fire. Ch, Ob. 

\Vvl~ca' N 6y n. [It] Volcano. ArbuthnoL See Voujano. 
V0l'G;\r, a. [citlgaire, Fr. ; vvlgana, L.] Relating to or 
practised by the common people , plebeian ; common ; 
ordinary : — popular ; vernacul^ ; national ; public : — of- 
fensively mean or low ; vile ; mean ; base ; coarse. — Vai- 
gar fractiony a fraction which k expreraed by two niun- 
bars, written one above the other, with a line drawn be- 
tween them. 

VOl'g^iR, n. [vulgairoy Fr.] The common people. Skak, 
VOl'oar-T^m, n. Grossness; meanness; vulgarity: — a 
vulgar idiom or phrase. 

Wl-gAr'i-tv, n. duality of being vulgar; mean condi- 
tion or conduct ; grossness , coarseness. 

VOL^GAR-IZE. V. a. [t. VULGARIZED ; pp. TULOARIElirO, 

VULGARIZED.] To render vulgar. ArbuthnoL 
VDl'gar-ly, ad. In a vulgar manner ; commonly. 
VOt'OAR-Nfiss * 71. Vulgarity. Booth. [R.] 

VOt^GATE, 71. [vulgatua. L.] An ancient Latin translation 
of the Bible, made chiefly by St Jerome, being the only 
one which the church of Rome acknowledges to be 
authentic. 

V&l'oate, a. Belonging to the Vulgate. 
Vt)L-N^R-A-BlL'i-TY,* n. duality of being rulnerable. 
More. 

VtJL*N?R-A-Bl.E. a. [wtZneT^j&dis, L.] That may be wound- 
ed ; liable to Injury ; exposed. 

VOL'N^R-A-BiiE-NESS,* n. of being Tulnerable 
Aah, 

VOL^iri^R-A-BY) a. [vuln&airoy Fr. ; vuburaritu, JL] ReJirt> 
mg to wounds ; usenil In healing wounds. 
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>0cu, n. Warrant ; attestation. Shah, f| mg to wounds ; usenil in healing wounds. 
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a. [imJiMro, L.J To wound } to hurt. 

0Uutiatttlk 

n. Act of woundins, Pearson, 

VOftiTirf B-dftBS* «. Full of wuundv. Maunde*‘ 

Vvi.-Jrt»^JO,* 0 . Causing wounds. Maunder. [R.] 
VDL'PI-LiNB/ n. A subfltuiice containing va^nie acid, 
olitBkuKi from the heken vuljnnue of Linasns. P. Cye. 
VOli'PIMB, [vdl'pin, P.J. F. Sin.f v&l'ptn, & E, Jd. K, ; 
pilKi^n or vdl'nin, W.] a. [tw^auo, L. ; tm/piaa, Fr.] j 
Belmifing to a rox ; Uko a fox , ounninf : ecally. 


VDi*'pin-!tb,* n. (JWm.) An anhydrous iulftbate of lime, 
found at Vulpino in Italy, and sometimes used for small 
j^tues. Mrande, 

VvhT'VKEf (r^Wy\a) n» [wittar, L.] A large, caynlvoroua, 
and rapacious bird. 

VOLT'v-BlffnE,Cvttlt'yv-rtn) [vtttt'v-rtn, F. JT. 8m. f rttl' 
cbv-rin, S. m] eu [eu/turutiu, L.] Belonging to a vutt. 
ure. 

VOlt'vr-Tsh,* a. Relating to, or like, a vulture. At Men, 

VOlt'VB-oOs, a, Vulturinej voracious. iissMioad. [B.} 


w. 


W a letter found only in the alphabets of modern Ian- 
4) gnages, is the twenty-thira letter of the English 
alphabet* It partakes of the nature of a vowel and of a con- 
sonant. It is a consonant at the beginning of words and 
syllables ; in other situations it is a vowel, bt‘ing but an- 
other form of a. In English it is scarcely used as a vowel, 
except when united to another vowel, as in nsw, now^ ice . , 
though, in Welsh, the w is used alone, as in etoni (kdm), 
being equivalent to « or so. 

Wab'bl^ (wdb'bl) V. n . [i. wxbblso ; pp. wabbliso, wab- 
bled.] To move from side to side j to waddle j to totter. 
Moron. 

Wab'bi.b,* (wCb'bl) a. A hobbling, unequal motion. Fran- 
cu. 

Wacbe,* (wftk '9 or wSk) [wdk'?, Sm. Wh. f Wftk, JT.l n. 
(Mtn.) A massive minemj intermediate between clay- 
stone and basalt, of a greenish-gray color. Ure. 

Wad, (w8d) n. Any moss of loose matter thrust close to- 
gether, as straw, buy, tow, dec. j a little mass of tow or 
paper for a gun : —a heap or tuft, as of peas. London. 
WAD,* (w6d) p , a . [», w&DDEO ; pp. waddiko, wadded.] 
To stuff with tow, cotton, rags, or other soft substance ; 
to make up in small parcels. .8m. 

Wadd,* (w5d) a. A provincial name of plumbago^ in Cum- 
berland, England, and of an ore of uuuigaitaM, in Derby- 
shire. Ure. 

Wau^dbd,* (wdd'^d) p, a. Formed into wad } stuffed with 
wadding. Smart. 

Wao'dino, (wdd'djng) n. [cod, Icel ] Act of stuffing; a 
kind of soft stuff usM for <|Utlting or stuffing garments. 
Wad'dle, (wbd'dl) V. H. [wddHf Oer.] [i. waddled; pp. 
WADDLiso, waddled.] To move from side to side, in 
walking, as a duck or a fat person , to woggle. 
WAD'DLga,* (wdd'dier) *, One who waddles. F. Bntler. 
Wade, v. n. [eadam, L.] [i. waded '.pp. wadino, w^dsd.] ! 
To walk through water; to pass through water without 
swimming : — to move with difficulty and labor. 
WAd^Ek,* One that wades; a wading or loug-leggdd 
bird. Lrande. 

Wad'-hook,* (wSd'hQk) n . A rod with a sort of screw to 
draw wads out of a gun. Crabb. 

WAd'ino,* p, a. Walking in the water. P. Cye. 
Wad'sEtt,* (wSd'sdt) n. (Scotch law) A right by which 
goods are pledged for the recovery of a debt ; a mortgage. 
lrande. 

WAD'8fcT-TEB,*(w5d's8t-l?r) n. One who holds by a wad- 
sett. Bonmer. 

WARPER, n. [leafel, D ] A thin cake, as of bread or pntte : 
— the breaa given in tiie eucharist by the Roman Catho- 
lics : — a thin leaf of paste for sealing letters. 

Wa'pERi* V. a. [i, wavered , pp. WArBaiwo, WArsmsD.] 
To seal or close with a wafer. Smart. 

Wap'FLE,* (wSf'fl) n. [iwyfef, D.] A thin cake baked 
hard , a soft cake baked on an indented iron. P. Cye. 
WAP'PLE-I-BO!i,*(w6f'fl-I-prD) B. A utensil for baking 
waffles. Knowlee. 

waft, [wgft, 8. ff.F.Ja.8m.R.} wSift, P. J. K.) v. a. [u 

WAPTBD , pp. WAmifa, WAVTBD ( — fWAFT. ShoJc.)] To 
carry througn the air or on the water ; to buoy ; to make 
Boat ; to wave : — to beckon ; to inform by means of any 
thing moving; to turn. Sheridan, Dr. Ken- 

rick, and Mr. Scott* pronounce the a, in this word, as i 
have marked it ; Mr. Perry adopts the a in /otter t md, 
though Mr. Smith thmks this the true sound, he confesses 
the short « is daily gaining ground ; but W. Johnston 
makes wdfi rhyme with eqfl." fFalker. 

WAft. V. n. To pass through the air ; to swim ; to float. 
Bp. HaU, 

WAFT, a. A floating body : — a sweep ; a lift : — siotioa of 
a acrsamer, used «s a token at sea. 
fWAFT'A^iK, a. Carriage by water or air. 8hak 
wAft^BF, a. One who wafts : — a passage-boat 
WAft^VBB, (wkft'y^r) a. Act of waving. Shalu 


WXa, V. a. [k WAOOBO ; pp. waooiivo. wagobd.] To move 
lightly from side to side ; to shake slightly. Skidc* 

WXo. o. n. To be in quick or ludicrous motion ; to go ; to 
pack off; to be moved from side to side. Drydin, 

WXa, n. One foil of low humor, pleasantry, or wit ; a hu- 
morist ; a merry droll. Addison. 
fWA^E, R. {tssg'ea or«Mysn, Ger.] Gage; pledge. Spenser. 
Pay for service. See Waob§. 

WAijiE, V. a. [l waged , pp. waoiro, waged.] [fTo at- 
tempt ; to venture , to en^ge as by a pledge , to hire ; to 
stake. SAoJIl] To make; to undertake; to engage in , to 
carry on : — applied to war ; as, ** to teage war.** Shah. — 
(Law) To give security, or pledge security, for the per- 
formance of any thing. fFhishaw. 

WA'»ei«»* A bird ; the gray gull. Pennant 
WA'(^ER> n. A bet ; any thing pledged upon a chance or 
performance ; subject on which bets are laid. — (Law) An 
offer to make oath. Blaekstone. 

WA^qiEB) V. a. [t. WAGERED ipp. WAGBRlirO, WAGEBED.] To 

lay ; to pledge, as a bet ; to bet 
WX^<JER| V. a. To offer a wager Shak. 

WX^9ER-9it» One who bets or wagers. 

WA'^E?) u. pi. Pay for services , hire ; reward ; stipend , 
salary ; allowance 

WXa*£iER-V» n* Mischievous merriment ; sport ; roraery. 
WXo*fii8H,a. Like a wag ; droll ; mischievous ; frolicsome. 
WX^'»ISH-LY, ad. In a waggish manner. 
WXo'«jsu-l«&S8, a. Merry mischief. Bacon, 

WXg'GLE, (wdf'gl) V. a. [t. WAGGLED : pp. wagglifg, 
WAGGLED J To waddle ; to move from siae to side. Sidney. 
WXg'neb-ite,* a. (Min.) A phosphate of magnesia. Dana. 
WXa'QNf I a, [wwgenf Bax. ; wagen^ Oer.] [fA chariot. 
WXe^OQN, I SpenstT.'y A heavy, four-wheeled carriage, 
for the conveyance of heavy gooas and materials. 

{i:Or,The English dictionaries are divided with regard 
to the orthography of this word. Borne spell it wagon ; 
but a majority waggon. Todd remarks that ** Wagon is 
strictly conformable to the etymology, but waggon is the 
prevailing form ; ” and Smart says, ** Wagon u a disused 
orthography.’* In the United States, however, wagon is, 
perhaps, the more common of the two forms. 

WXo'pn^a^e*’ i "• carriage in a wagon. 

WXo'QN-EB, or WXo'OQN-?R, a. One who drives a 
wagon. 

WXo'ppr-spoKE,* ) n. The spoke of the wheel of a wag* 
WXg'opn-8p5ke,* j on. Shak. 

WXq'tXiLj n. A bird of the robin genus. 
tWXlD, (wSld) a. Crushed , weighed. Shwk, 

WAif, (waf ) a. [teamuia, watvtum^ law L.] (Law) Any thing 
waived and relinquished, as that which is thrown away 
by a thief in his flight ; any thing found without an 
owner. 

tWXiFT, a. Same as waif. Spenser. 

WXil., V. a. [voel^ Icel. ; isau, Gkith.] [i. wailed : pp. waiv 
laa, WAILED.] To moan , to lament ; to bewail. Pope, 
WAil, V. a. To grieve audibly ; to express smrow. Shak, 
WAil, (w&l) a. Audible sorrow ; lamentation. Browne, 
tWAiL'FOL, a. Sorrowful ; mournfuL fiAak. 

WAil'ibo, a. Lamentation ; moan ; audible sorrow. 
fWAlL^MENT, a. Lamentation. Hacket 
fWAlN, (wSn) a. A carriage ; a wagon. Spemser. 
fWAiN'A-BLE,* a. Tillable ; that may be ploughed. Oraiib 
fWAiN^A^^E, a. A finding of carriages. Ainsworfk. 
WAiTi'BdPE, a. A large cord or rope ; a cart-rope. BAok. 
(jWAiN'sepT, [wfin'sk^t, & /. F. Sm. f wAn'skpt, JE. Jh. Wi. 
W. Johnston; wSn^sk^t or wSn^skot, W.; wdn'skqt or 
wln'skot, JT.] a. [wageeehot, D.] The timber lining or 
covering of a room. have given the common 

sound of this word, ana as it Is mark^ by Mr. Sheridan 
Dr. Kenrlck, Mr. Scott, and adopted In Steele’s Grammar. 
Mr. Ferry pronounces the first sylhibte so as to rhyme with 
man ; but W. Johnsfrm, who prmiouncet both this werd 
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.And waitUo^ rAguUuty, it, ia my opinion, tbe nuMt oor. 
recL” Walkmr. 

flyVAtn'SOQT, o. 0. {«pa«#«iMA0tt«ii, DJ [i. wautscotsp j 

pp. WAiWACOTiaO, UfAllVACOTJBD.] To llOO With WAiOSCOt , 

to cover or line, ae with timber. 
yWAlN'scpT-lMe,'*' m. Wainacot or material foi it. BurneL 
W\IR, (wAr) %, (C^rpmtry) A piece of timber two yaitla 
long and a foot broad. Sailef, 

W/iST, (w&et) n. The nanoweat part of the body, Just 
above tne hi|^ ; the part extending fVom above the nips 
to Just below the arms. — • (Mutt.) The part of the gun- 
deck between the fore-roast and the main-inast. 
Waist'band, (wast'band) n. That part of the breeches or 

W iantaloons which encircles the waist. Tatler. 

AlsTCOAT, (wis'kSt or wSs'kpt) [wCs'kSt, fF. J. : wist^ 
k 9 t, P. ; wast'k^t or wSs'kpt, F , ; waa'kdt or wes'kvt, JT. ; 
wast'kdt, eoUitqutally wSs'kdt, 5m.J a. A short gannent or 
coat fitting close to the waist , an inner coat, ** This 
word has fallen into the general contraction observable in 
Biinilar compounds, but, in ray opinion, not so irrecovera- 
bly as some others have done. It would scarcely sound 
pedantic if both ports of the word were pronounced with 
equal distinctness.** fValker. 

wait, (wat) V. n. [wocAteo, D.] [i. waited ; pp. waitiwo, 
WAITED.] To expect , to stay , to remain , to continue , 
to watch, to attend, with on. 

WAIT, V. a. To expect ; to stay for; to attend. Dryden. 
WAIT. n. Ambush , as, to lay waitf and to lie in watt. 
WAit'bb, n. One who waits , a servant who waits at a 
house of public entertainment; an attendant:— a tray, 
salver, or broad vessel, such as is used in waiting at table. 
WAit'jng,* a. That waits , attending ; doing service. 
Wait'ino-MAid, n, A chamber-maid ; an upper servant 
WAlT'lNGK*-WoM-^N, (-wdm'gn) n. A waiting-inaid. Swtfi. 
WAIT'B^SS,* n. A female who waits or attends. Obnerver. 
WAITS, (wots) n. pL Nocturnal itinerant musicians at 
Christmas time. Btaom, ^ FI. 

Waive,* (wav) e. a. [i. waived ; pp. waiviwo, waived.] 
To relinquish; to put off, to defer for the present; to 
abandon or forsake, as a right. Blackstone. See Wave 
waive,* b. {Law) A woman who ia waived or forsaken 
by the law. fFkuthaw. 

waived,* (wfivd) p. a. Relinquished. — {Law) Forsaken: 
applied especially to a woman who, for a crime for which 
a man may be outlawed, is rehnquished or forsaken by 
the law. Crabb. [to accept it. Wkwhaw. 

Waiv'^b,* n. {Law) The passing by of a thing, or a refusal 
WAi'wSde,* n. A Dacian pnnce. See Vaivodb. 
Wake,o.k. [i. waxed ;pp. waki wo, waked.] To be awake ; 
to awake , to awaken , to waken ; to watch , to be roused 
from sleep , to cease to sleep ; to be alive. 

Wake, e. a. To rouse from sleep ; to excite ; to put in mo- 
tion , to awake ; to waken : — to watch or attend a corpse. 
Wake, n. The feast of the dedication of a church, for- 
merly kept by watching all night : — vigil , state of forbear- 
ing sleep, act of waking : —a watching of a corpse by 
night ; — the track formed in the water by the course of a 
ship or other vessel. —A vessel directly astern of another 
18 said to be m ker wake. 

WAke'fOi., a. Being awake ; not sleeping ; vigilant. 
WAke'fOi.-i.Y,* od. In a wakeful manner. Jiihnson. 
WAKE'FOL-Nfcss, n. Want of sleep , forbearance of sleep. 
WAke'mAn,* ». The chief magistrate of the town of Rip- 
pon, in England. IVhiahaw. 

W^AK'^EN, (wfi'kn) ». n. [i. wakened , vp. wakening, wak- 
ened.] To wake , to awake ; to awaken , to wutch. Dry- 
den. 

WAk'EN, (wfi'kn) V. a. To rouse from sleep ; to excite ; to 
wake , to awaken. Milton. 

WAk'en-^r, (wa'kn-§r) a. One who wakens, tcltham, 
WAK'EN-lNej^* » The act of waking or rousing from sleep. 
Wak'^R, b. One who wakes or watches. 

WAke'rob-}N, n. The common arum , a plant. 

WAk'in®, b. Act of one that wakes. 

WAL-Dfiw'aR?,* B. pi The natives of the vaUeya of Pied- 
niont i^. — Called also Faudow. ^ , 

WAee, b. A ridge ; a streak ; a rising part in the surface of 
cloth ; — a mark left on the body by a stripe.— (JVaat.) A 
plank extending along the body of a ship. 

WALE,* V. 0 . [u waled; pp. waliko, waled.] To mark 
with wales or streaks, HalL 
WAL-hXl'LA,* *. See Valhalla, Brando. 

Walk, (Wkk) v. n. [u walked; pp. walkiho, walked.] 
To move by leisurely steps , to move by steps without 
running ; to be in motion ; to go ; to travel ; to move the 
slowest pace ; not to trot, gallop, canter, or amble, applied 
to a horsei — to act in sleep ; to appear as a spectre; to 
act on any occasion \ to travel. * 

WALK, { w4wk) V. 0 . To pass through ; to cause to walk, 
walk, ?w4wk) n. Act ofwalking; gait ; rtep; m^ner of 
moving i carriage ; travel i — manner of life ; conduct : — 
a space or course through which one walks ; an avenue 
set ireeat wav ; road ; range ; plwe for walking re- 
gion . space. [tA flsti. ./lownoortA.] See Rove-walk. 


WALL'-ElfE,‘^wll'I) n. An eye diseased by the glaucoma ; 


WAirK'A-BLE,* (wawk'f-W) a. That may he walked ova^ 

Swift. 

WlRK'VB, (wkwkV) Ona who wallri. [A fWlsri H 
walk-mill ; a ftifling-mOL Oid Battad.}^{L(tw) A fbrester. 
WAl-k£'ba,* n. (Ret.)' A genus of .plants, having five 
petals, and five stamens with ovate anthers. P. Cyo. 
WALK'iNft,* B. The act of going on foot. 
WAlk^INO-CAnk,* n. Same as waHunf-Haff. BooA 
WAlk'jng-StAff, fwkwk'ing-sttf) a. A stick dr staff 
used in walking. OUuttnlle. 

WAlk'jng-StIck,* b. a stick to walk with; a cane; 

walking-staff. Abete. „ 

wall, b. [waiy Welsh ; eoWum, U ; wall. Sax. ; ®*] 

A series of brick or stone raised upwards as a dlviTOn, 
protection, or defence ; a stone or brick fence : — the aide of 
a building; the side of a room or an apartment t— a i^c* 
ture for protecting and improving plants : — a fortlfl^tiott 
work built for defence. — To take the wall, to take the up 
per place ; not to give place Skak. 
wall, V . a. [i. wallbd ; pp. wallino. walled.] To en 
close with walls ; to surround as with a wall; to dmnd 
by walls ; to fill up with & wall. 

WAll*CRE£p-¥R, b. a bird. JtiHswerlk. 

WALL'cRftss,* b. a plant, of several varieties, belonging 
to the genus arabte. P. Oye. * 

WAl'ler-Jte,* b. (JlfiB.) An argillaceous mineral. Cwoee- 
Wal'LET, (wSl'I^t) n. A traveller’s bag; a knapsack: — 
a pocket-book : — any thing protulierant and swagglng. 
WAL-LBT-£fiB',* (w61-l9t-6r) B. One who carries a wvl 
let. Toller. [R.] 

'^ALL'-E^E, (wkl'I, 
an opacity of the cornea of the eye. 

WAll'-e5ed, (wW'ld) a. Having wall-eyes or white eyes. 
WAll'fl6^-?r, b. a plant and flower, of several varie- 
ties ; stock-gillyflower. [order to be npened. 

WALL*‘FRt)iT, (wai'fVdt) b. Fruit planted against a wall in 
WAll'knSt,* n. (JVoMt.) A sort of large knot made at the 
end of a rope, by untwisting the stranos and interweaving 
them. Mar. Diet. 

WAll'-LoOse, b. An Insect ; a bug. Binaworth. 
WAlL'm688 ,* b. Moss growing on walls. Smart. 
WAL-LbdN',* iL A native of the country lying^between Iba 
Scheldt and the Lya, a part of the former French Flan 
ders ; the language of the Walloons. Ency. 

Wal*lc>p, (wbl'lpp) V. n. [t. walloved ; pp. wallohiio, 
walloped.] To boil with noise or bubbling; to move with 
agitation. Brackett. [Local, Eng.] 

WAL'LpP,* (wSl'lvp) V. a. To beat ; to wrap up. Holloway 

W [Provincial in England.] 

AL'LpP,* n. A vaulting; a leaping backwards and tor 
wards. Sir fV. Scott. [Provincial.] 

WAL'L6W, (W61'15) ». B. [l. WALLOWED ; w. WALLOWINO, 
WALLOWED.] To movc bcavily and clumsily ; to move, as 
in mire : — to roll upon any thing : — to live in any stale 
of filth or gross vice. r i 

Wal'l6w, (wSPlC) V. a To roll. Jer. vi. [R.] 

Wal'LOW, (w6ri6) B. A rolling gait in walking. Draden. 
Wal'lqw-ER, (w51'l9-9r) n. One who wallows. — {Maeke- 
ncry) A l.intern or trundle. Franeta. 
fWAL'Lpw-ISH, (w6ri9-l8b) o. Filthy. Overbury. 
WAll-P£l'li-tp-rv,*h. A plant, formerly esteemed me- 
dicinal, of the genus parustanaaP ^e. 
WALL-PfiN'NV-woRT * B. A plant. Crabb. 
WAll'pEp-pbr,* n. Houseleek, a perennial plant. 
WAll'pTe,* n. A plant. .Smart. 

WAll'-plate,* n, {jSreh.) A piece of timber lying on a 
wall, on which girders, joists, See. rest. Brande. 
WAll'rOe, rwlU'r(l)n. An herb; uspleniuro. Mneworth. 
WAll'-sId^bd * a. (Maut.) Having sides nearly perpea 
dirular, as u ship. Mar. Diet. ^ ^ a a 

WAll'bprIng,* n. A spring Issuing fVom stratified rocKs. 

— a plant. Smart. . . . 

WAll'wort, (wJJ'wUrt) n. Dwarf-elder or dane-wort. 
WAl'nOT, n. A tree, of several species ; the nut or iruu of 

wTl'rOs,* b. (ZopL) The morse or sea-ho^. BoFtL 
tWAL'TgB, V. n. To roll. Bp. Fuher. See Weltee. 

W Al'TRPN, n. The same as voaknu. Woodward. 

WAltz,* (wdltz) n. [waUter, Ger.] A Gern^ nrtltmrf 
dance, perfornied by two persons . also a species of music 
by which it is accompanied. Brande. 

WXltz * fwftltz) V. n. [l waltked ; pp. wavtxino, 
waltzed.] perform uJe dance called the wOtu Ob- 

WaM'ble, (wBm'bl) V. n, [wammelen, D J To have * 
sensation, with nausea: — applied to tne stomach* X>rf- 
den. [E.] To waddle, as ducks; to »ioye to and fro 
awkwardly ; to wammeL Holloway. [Local, I^mii^] 
Wam'mel,* (wdm'mel) v. n. To move to and fro ioaa 
awkward or irregular manner; to waml^t — s|^ed 
chiefly to mechanical operations. Jennmge. [Locm, Eng.j 
WAM'pV*!'*' *• A belt (brmed of shells, prepared and strong, 
and formerly used by the American Indians as money* 
Eney. 
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Wait, (win) [w»ii, m P. J. F. Ja. Sm, Wh. i w4n, 8. 

•. Iw, M with tlcknevs languid of look ; pallid. 

(0^** Mr. Sheridan ha* given the a, in tbiti word and 
Ita compouadSi the same aoond as in man. Mr. 6 cutt and 
1 ^. KMrIck have given both the sound T have given and 
Mr. Sbendan’Sy but seem to prefer the former by piucing 
it ftrst. I have always heard it pronounced like iht' first 
syllable of vHM-toni and find Mr. Nar(>s, W. Johnston, 
and Mr. Ferry, have so marked lt.'» fVatker. 
tWXN. The old pret. of Win, Won. Spenser, 

WAND,(w&nd) [wbnd, & IV, P, J. F, Jo, K, Sm , ; wtind, JEL] 
n A siuall stick or twig ; a long rod ; a atnfif of authority 
or use : — a cbarming-iod. 

Wan'D¥R, (W 6 n'd$r) e, ju [i. WAifoxEKo ; pp, WAnoxaiiro, 
wAifDCKBO.] To rove ; to ramble here and there } to de> 
vtate } to fo astray ; to range j to stroll ; to roam. 
Wan'd^ir, (wbn'd^r) p, a. To travel over at random or with- 
out a certain course . to rove over. MitUm, 

Wan'di^r-rr, (wSn'd^r-Rr) n. One who wanders. 
Wan'drr-Ino, (wen'd^r-Ing) a. Uncertain peregnnatlon ; 
aberration , mistaken way ; uncertainty : — disorder of 
mind. 

Wan'drr-Ynq,'*' (wSn'd^r-lng) a. Rambling ; roving; er- 
ratic : — disordered in mind. 

Wan'd? R- lN€h^Ly, (wSn'd^r-IngJ^) ad. In a wandering, 
uncertain, or unsteady manner. Bp. Taylor. 
tWAN'DRR-MfiNT,* (wSn'd^r-mdnt) n. Act of wandering. 
Bp. HdlL 

wane, V, n. [i. WANED; pp. wanino, waked.] To grow 
less ; to decrease ; — applied to the moon ; opposed to 
wax I — to decline ; to sink. 
tWANE, V. a. To cause to wane. S. Joiuon. 

Wane, n. The decrease of the moon ; diminution ; decline ; 
declension. 

WANG, n. [The Jaw. Jiinsworth.] The latchet of a shoe ; a 
shoe-thong ; a shoe-wang. Ray. [Local, England.] 
IWAng'tooth,* 11 - A jaw-tooth. Jish. 
tWAN'HdPE, (wSn'hto) n. Want of hope. Ltb. Fest. 
wanned, (w 6 nd) a. Turned pale or wan. SAaJt. 
WaN'NRSS, (wdn'n?**) n. Paleness ; languor. 

Wan'NISH, (wbn'nish) a. Of a pale or wan hue. Fairfax. 
yWANT, ( wiwnt or w5nt) [ wgwnt, JT. Sm. IVb. J^ares , w5nt, 
W.J. F.Ja.} v.a. [u wanted , pp. wanting, wanted.] To 
be without , to be destitute of ; not to have ; to need , to 
have need of} to lack : — to wish for ; to desire , to long 
for. 

||Want, (w9iwnt or wSnt) e. «. To be wanted ; to be im- 
properly absent ; to be insufficient ; to fail ; to be defi- 
cient ; to be missed , to be not had. 

(jWANT, n. Need , deficiency ; destitution ; lack ; necessity ; 

poverty , penury ; indigence. [A mole. Ifeyltn.] 
||WAnt')NG,* a. Not in being; absent; deficient. 
nWANT'LRSS, a. Abundant; ImitfuL IVamer. 

WAN'TQN, (wlbi'tyn) a, [/aenta. Ootb. ; tuumdea, Danish.] 
l^ascivious , libidinous , lustful , licentious , dissolute : — 
IVohcsome ; gay ; Sfiortive ; airy : — loose ; unrestrained ; 
quick and irregular of motion ; luxuriant ; superfluous , 
irregular. 

Wan'tqn, (wSn't^n) n. A lascivious person ; a strumpet ; a 
whoremonger : — a thoughtless or giddy person ; a tnfler ; 
an insignificant fiutterer : — a word of slight endearment. 
Wan'TPN, (wSn'tyn) v. itusfu wantoned }pp. wantoning, 
wantoned.] To play lascWiously, to revel , to play; to 
trifle . to sport : — to move nimbly and irregularly. 

I Wan'tqn, (wCn'tun) v. a. To make wanton. FeUham, 
Wan'tpn-ize, (wSn'tyn-lE) r. ». To wanton, Daniel. 
Van'tqn-lv, (wSn'tyn-l?) ad. In a wanton manner. 
WAN'xpN-Nfiss, (wdn'lyn-nSs) n. State of being wanton ; 

sportiveness , humor , licentiousness ; a licentious act. 
Want'wIt, «, A fool, an idiot. Shak. 
tWANT'v, (w 6 nt' 9 ) n. A leather girth ; a surcingle. Tiuser. 
fWA'PED, a. Dejected ; crushed. Chaucer. See Wapfeneo. 
WAp'?N-tARE, er WA'p?N-tAke, [wkp'^n-«k, IV. RJ. 
F. Jo, K. i w&'pfu-t&k, P. Sm.] fu [uMepan, Sax., and 
tekan^ Goth. ; wapeMakmm^ low L.J A territonul division 
in use among the Danish inhabitants of England , a 
hundred. — Yorkahlreisdivided into wapentakes, instead 
of hundreds. 

WAP'PA-Td,* fi. An esculent root of western America. 
Burnt, 

fWAP'PENED,* (Wbp'pnd) a. Worn ; weakened ; decayed ; 
fatigued. This makes the happened widow wed again.'* 
Shak, ** fVaptentd or wappered^ probably the mme 
word, and signifying worn or weaken^** Ahres. — War- 
burton and Johnson have roaped i and the former defines 
it, torroufkl and terrified. 

WAP'p?N-BRXw,*(w9p'?aHihiw}ii. An inspection of arms. 
Str W. SeatL 

Wap'PRRED, (wbp'perd) a. Restless; ISMigned* Orate. 

fLoeat, Eng.] See Wappbnbd. 

War, «. {wsrrs, bid D. ; guerrs, Fr. ; «sr, Ger. and A«0ax.] 
Opra JMWttfit* between nations ; bostllity ; act of o^wsi- 
tioR ; the profession of arms: — pcetically, arms ; armor; 
forces ; array. — Puklie soar, a contest bj force between 
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indepemieBt ao<vetelgn states. CSrea tear, a war or opes 
hostility between the inhabitanu of tbe same state ur 
country.— fVor deportmeiU, the department in the execu* 
live government, which relates to war. 

WAR, V. a. [t. wabebd ; pp. sabring, wakebd.] To make 
war ; to be in a state of hostility , to contend by force* 
WAR. V. a. To make war upon. DanieL 
WAr'b£at,* or WAr'bSat-en,* a. Worn In war. Smart, 
WAr'bde, (wiUr'bl) V. a. [werbler, old Fr.J [t. warblbd ; 
pp. wabbling, wabbled.] To quaver any sound ; to 
cause to quaver : to utter musically ; to ting. Milton 
WAr'ble, V. n. To be quavered or sung ; to sing ; to 
carol ; to sing as birds. 

WAr'ble, n. Act of warbling : a song ; music of birds. 
WAr'ble,* 1 b. A hard swelling or tumor in the hide of 
WAr'blrt,* { oxen, cows, dec., caused by a larva or 
maggot iVom the egg of a fly. Fohy. 

WAr'bl?r, n. One that warbles; a singer; one of the 
class of the smaller singing birds. 

WAr'bljno,* a. Making or having melodious notes. 
WAr'bljng,* n. The act of quavering melodiously. 
WAr'-Cr5,* n. A cry or alarm of war. Johnton. 
ward, [from toeardf Sax.] A syllable much used as an affix 
in composition ; as, heavenwardy with tendency to heaven ; 
ktthertouf'dy this way. — It notes tendency to, 
ward, V. a. [loeordranjSax. , icaren, D.] [i. warded ; pp. 
WARDING, warded.] To giiard , to watch , to defeiiu , to 
protect, to fence , to fence olf , to obstruct or turn aside 
any thing mischievous. 

ward, V. n. To be vigilant , to keep guard ; to act upon 
the defensive with a weapon. Sidney. 

WARD, n. Act of guarding : — garrison ; those who are in- 
trusted to keep a place : — watch ; guard made by a weapon 
in fencing : — fortress , strong-hold : — district of a town : 
— custody , confinement : — the part of a lock, which, cor- 
responding to the proper key, hinders any other firom 
opening it : — an infant, minor, or any one under the pow- 
er of a guardian , correlative of gnarduin : — guardian- 
ship ; right over an orphan. Spenser. 

WAb'den, (wSir'dn) n. [waerde/i, D.J A keeper , a guar- 
dian , a head officer , an officer or keeper, as of a church, 
a college, a state prison, or other institution : — a largo 
pear. May. — Warden of the Cinque PortSy {Knglandy) an 
oflScer having Jurisdiction over the Cinque Ports, with a 
salary of £3000. 

War'den-PIe,* n. A pie made of warden pears. Shak 
War'den-bv,* n. The Jurisdiction of a warden Scott. 
War'den-ship, (w3ir'dn-shlp) a. Office of a warden. 
WArd'?r, n. A keeper; a guard : — a truncheon by which 
an officer of arms forbade fight. Shak. 

WArd'mote, n. (Eng. law) A meeting of the ward in a 
city , a court in each ward in tbe city of London, which 
has power to present defaults relating to tbe watch, po- 
lice, &r. 

Ward'-PEn-ny,* tu (Lair) Money poid for watch and 
ward. Crabb. 

WArd'robe, «, [garde-robCy Pr ] A room, or piece of Air- 
niture, in which clothes are kept ; tlie clothes so kept ; a 
person’s wearing apparel. 

W’^Ard'r66m,* n. (JVaut.) A room In shim of war where 
tbe lieutenants and other principal officers sleep and 
mess. Afar. DicL 

WArd'shIp, n. Guardianship; — pupilage , state of a ward. 
JWAre, u from Wear. Wore. See Wear. 
fWARE, a. Cautious; wary; aware. Spenter. — Not now 
used by itself. See Aware. 

JW^Are, V. n. To take heed of, to beware Dryden, 

ware, a. ;pL wares. G oods ; commodities ; merchandise; 
commonly something to be sold. 

IWAre'fOl, a. Cautious , timorously prudent 
tWAR£'F0L-N£s8, n. Cautiousness. Sidney. 
WARE'ii5fis£, n. A stnrthuuse for goods or merchandise, 
for tem^rary preservation. 

WARE'HoCgE, V. a. [i. warehoused; pp. warehousing, 
warbhousbd.] To secure or lay up in a warehouse, 
Todd. 

WAre'h508E-MAn,* n. One who keeps a warehouse 

JWARE'H50g-}ifG,* R. The act of laying up goods in a 
warehouse. — Warehouttng system, a regulation by which 
imported goods may be lodged in public warehouses, and 
not be chargeable with duties till they are taken out r 
home eoDsumption. If they are exported, no duty is paid* 
P. Cye. 

tWARE'L?sa, a Incautious; unwary. Spenter. 
fWABE'LV, ad. Wanly ; cautiously ; timorously. Spemeer. 
wAR'rAEE, R. Military service; military life; atate of 
war; war; contest, hostility; strugi * 


WAb'fAre, V. R. To lead a mllitaiy CundeR. [b.] 
WAb'fAb-?r,* b. One engaged In warftire. Coleridge. 
tWAR'u^-BL£,a. Military ; fit for war. Smsneer, 


WA«'-HdR«E,* R. A horse used in war. &• W. SeotL 
WAb'i-lv, or WA'E|-LV, ad. In a wary manner; cau- 
tiously ; with timorous prudence ; wHh wise forethought. 
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WAE'^^KftsSy «r \Vl^B)-MJItuiy s. State of being waiy} 
tWA&Xj n. Bttildtag. iS^pMiMer. 

wiE'LiKX, 0. Bela^ to war ; engaged or need in war; 

dtapoaed to war ; mlUtary ; hostile. 

WA^LiEB-Nftaa, a. State of being waiiike. Sir E. Soadye. 
tWAa'LjNO, n. One of whom a person is weary. Camdeiu 

JwAb'l vckI j **• ^ ^**‘^** » ® wiaard. Dryden, 

WAem, o. [worja, Ootb. ; iwana, Sax. ; warwi, D.] Heated 
to a small degree; not cold :>-aealou8 , ardent, keen, 
vehement : — busy in action; active; earnest; eager, 
heated with action fanciful ; vigorous; spnghtly 
comftirtable in clrcumstanceB. 

warm, e. O. [i. WARMED, pp, WARMIXO, WARMED.] To 
make warm , to free from cold ; to heat In a gentle 
degree ; to heat mentally , to make vehement. 

warm, a. n. To grow warm or less cold. Ijaiak, 
WAr'-mArked,* o. Marked or wounded in war. Shak. 
WArm'-heXrt-]PD,* o, Afier tionate ; benevolent; cor* 

dial , sin^re ; hearty. More, 

WArn'iieArt-bd^nAss,* n. An affectionate disposition, 
cordiality. More. 

WARM'iNO-pArr, n. A covered pan for warming a bed. 
WArm'|N»-8T6ne, n. A Cornish stone which retains 
beat. Ray, F Local, £ng.] 

WArm'Lv, ad. With warmth ; eagerly , ardently ; earnestly. 
fWARM'Nipss, H. Gentle heat, warmth. Bp. Taylor. 
warmth, n. State of being warm, gentle he.tt: — zeal; 
ardor, fervency; earnestness; fervor of mind; pas- 
sion , eiithuBiasin. 

warn, V. a. [{.WARNED, pp. WARNING, WARNED.] To 
caution against any fault or danger; to give previous 
notice of ill , to admonish of any duly to be performed, 
or of a practice or place to be avoided or forsaken , to in- 
form previously , to advise , to instruct. 

WArn'^r, n. One who warns ; an admonish ir. 
WArn'jngi, R. Caution against danger, previous notice, 
admonition. 

WAr'-Of-F|CE,* n. The office of the war-department. 
Junius. 

Warp, n. That order of threads, in a thing woven, that lies 
lengthwise, and is crossed by the woof: — a tow-line. 
Bacon. Deposit or ooze left on land by the receding of 
water or tides. Farm. Ency. 

WArp, ». n. [loeorpaUf Sfxx. f toerpen, D.] [i, warped; pp. 
WARPING, warped.] To be changed or twisted out of a 
straight direction ; to bend ; to move with a bjiiding mo- 
tion , to contract , to lose its proper course or direction. 
Warp, v. a. To contract; to shrivel , to turn or twist out 
of shape or order: — to wind or adjust, as warp: — to 
flood and fertilize. — (JV*aut.) To tow with u warp. 
WArp'ING-, n. Act of him or that which warps: — a 
mode of producing a deposit of earthy fertilizing matter 
which IS suspended in rivers. Farm. Ency. 

WAr'pr66f,* a. Able to resist a warlike attack. Potter. 
WAr'pr66f, n. Valor proved or tried by war. Mason. 
War'RXNT, (w6r'r§int) v. a.{goro»tir, Fr.] [t. wahrantbd ; 
pp. WARRANTING, WARRANTED.] To support ot maintain ; 
to attest, to give authority, to justify, to exempt, to 
secure , to insure ; to declare upon surety ; to indemnify , 
to guarantee. 

WAr'R^nt, (wfir'rant) n. Authority , warranty , right ; a 
secure, inviolable grant; a Justiflcutory commission, at- 
testation. — (Law) A writ or precept under hand and seal 
of a justice of the peace or other aiitliorized officer, 
directed to a constable or proper officer to arrest an 
offender: a writ of caption. 

War'rxnt-vbee, (w5r'r9nt-9i-hl) a. That may be war- 
ranted , Justifiable ; defensible. 

WAR'RXNT-VBLE-Nfi83, (wSr'rant-^-bl-nfis) n. Justifiable- 
ness. Barrow, 

War'rXNT-vbIiV? (w6r'r?int-8-bl9) ad. Justifiably. Wake. 
War'RXNT-bd,* (wQr'r^nt-^d) p. a. Secured , protected 
by a warranty ; made sure. 

WAR-RXN'Tfifi',* (w5r-rflin-t3') n. (Law) A person to 
whom warranty is made. Dane. 

War'rant-:?r, (w5r'r8nt-^r) b. One who woirants. 
fWAR'RANT-IsE, (wSr'r^n-tls) n. fwaraatwa, law JL] Au- 
thority ; security $ warranty. Shak. 

W’'AR-R^NT-dR',* n, (Law) One who gives a worranty. 
Blaekslone. It is so written and pronounced when used 
as a correlative to warrantee, 

War'RAN-TV, (w5r'rflmt-e) n, [warranHOf law L.] (Law) 
A promise or covenant by deed made by the bargainor, 
for himself and his heirs, to warrant or secure the bab- 
gainee aiul bia heira against all men, for the enjoying of 
the thing granted; authority; Justificatory mandate, 
security ; guaranty. 

tVVAB'RAV, (wfir'iy) «. a. To make war upon. Spmser. 
WArkE, (wkr) 0. Worse. Sensor, Orose, [Local, Eng.] 
War'R?X, (w8r'r9n)ii. f*sa«r«iM<e, D. ; forenne^ Fr.] A 
keep or encloiure for rabbits. — (JEajr. law) A fVancliise or 
place privileged fortbe keeping of ©easts and fowls, as 


teree and rabbita, partridges and quails : — often eeMea 
iW« warren. 


whr* 

rq-yr, Ji*.,* wVrO’i^, 5*a.y ». A person engaged in 
war ; a soldier ; a military man. 
ytWAR'RiQK-ftse, (wAr'yyr-ds) m. A female warrior. Speneer. 
War's Dnk,* a . Overwhelmed in war. Thomson , 

WArt, r. a bard excrescence on the kkin ; a protuberance 
on trees. 

WART'¥D,*a. (Bat,) Having warts. Loudon, 

WArt'l^ss,* o. Destitute of warts. Dr. JSUen, 
WArt'wor:]^ (wlrt'wdrt) n. Spurge ; eupbvrbia* 

WArt'v, a. Grown over with warts. 

WAr'wast-¥D,* o. Wasted war. Coleridge, 
WAr'wh 06 p,* (wOr'bap) n. The cry of war among the 
American Indians. Ency. 

WAk'wick-Ite,* a. (Mm.) a mineral containing titanium. 
Dana, 

WAr'worn, (watr'w5rn) a. Worn with war. Shak, 

WAr'v, or Wa'rv, a. Cautious ; scrupulous ; timorously 

W jrudent ; chary , guarded , watchful ; circumspect. 

A$, (w5z) 1. from Be. I was, thou wast (w6st), he was. 
See Be. 

Wase, r. a wreath of straw or cloth on the bead to pre- 
vent the presiture of burdens. Cooper. [IjOcoI, Eng.] 
Wash. (w5sh) v . a . [i. washed , pp . washing, washed.] 
To cleanse with water , to overflow , to moisten ; to wet ; 
to affect by ablution ; to Color by washing , to cover or 
color with some metallic substance. 

WAbii, (w5sh) V. n. To perform ablution ; to cleanse 
clutlies by the use of water. 

Wash, (w&sh) r. Alluvial matter; any thing collected by 
water : — a bog ; a marsh , a fen ; a quagmire ; —a shore 
washed by the sea : — a medical or cosmetic lotion : — a 
superficial stain or color: — the feed of hogs gathered 
fVoiu washed dishes: — the act of washing the clothes 
of a family : — tlie linen or clothes washed at once : — 
the fetmented wort or liquor from which spirit is distilled. 
tWASH, (wSsh) a. Washy , weak. Beaum. 4 r FI. 
vVasu'ball, (wSsh'baJ) r. A ball of soap. Sin^ft 
Wash'board,* (wOsh'bSrd) n. A board used in washing; 
— a board at the bottom of a wall in a room. — (Maui.) A . 
board to prevent the water from washing over a b(^ 
Mar. Diet. 

Wash 'bowl,* (w5sh'b5l) n. A bowl to wash in. .dsh. 
WAbji'ijiR, (wdsh'^r) R. One who washes : — a small piece 
of iron placed under a nut to reduce friction ; a movable 
ring on the axis of a wheel : — a circular piece of leather 
or pasteboard placed at the base of a screw, so as to pre- 
vent the metal surface from being injured. 
Wasu'j^k-MAn,* (w&sh'^r-iusin) n. A man who washes. 
Mackintosh. 

Wash'I;.r-Wom-an,* (w6sh'§r-w(im-»n) n. A woman 
who washes. Qu. Rev. 

Wash'jng,* (wSsh'mg) 71. Act of cleaning by water; a 
wash : — the act of separating ores or metals from earth by 
water. Ency. 

Wash'pOt, (wdsh'pM) R. A vessel in which any thing is 
washed. 

Wash'-TDb,* r. a tub used for washing, .dsk. 

Wash'v, (w6sh'^) a. Watery : — weak , not solid. Wotton. 

11 Wasp, (yvdsp) [whsp, W. J.F. Jo. Sm. Wb.; wisp, S. JG . ; 
wisp, P.] R. An active, stinging, winged insect, in folia 
resembling a bee. 

I Wasp'-Fl?,* (wSsp'fll) R. An insect. I/ilL 
Wasp'isu, (wMp'ish) a. Irritable ; irascible ; snappish. 
Wasp'|8H-h£ad-bd,* (wdsp'ish-head-^d) a. Irritable; 
passionate. Shak. 

|jWA8P'|8H-Ly, (wSsp'ish-l?) ad. Snappishly , peevishly. 
ijWASP'lSH-N£s8, (wSsp'islr-iiis) n. (aluality of being wasp- 
ish , peevishness , irritability. 

Wa8'8A}L, (w 5 s' 8;1) r. a salutation used m drinking. RU-> 
eon. A liquor made of apples, sugar, and ale, anciently 
much used at carousals ; u drunken bout ; a merry song. 
Was'bail, (wds'sil) V. n. To drink , to carouse. Mdlon, 
Was'sail,* (wSe'sil) a. Convivial ; festal. Shenstoae. 
Was'sail-bowl,* (w68'a;l-b6l) R. The bowl out of which 
the Saxons drank health at entertaiiiinents : — a bowl 
anciently carried round in England on new-year's eve. 
Brands, 

Was'sa|L-?r, (w8s'8jl-9r) r. A toper; drunkard. MiUmh, 
Wast, (w&st) i. from Es, second person singular. See Ba. 
waste, V. a. [». wasted; rp, wasting, wasted.] To 
diminish ; to destroy wanumly ; to squander ; to de- 
strov ; to desolate ; to wear out ; to spend ; to consume ; 
to expend ; to dissipate ; to lavish. 
waste, V. n. To dwindle ; to be consumed. 
waste, o. Destroyed ; desolate ; uncultivated :— snperflu 
ous ; exuberant : — lost for wont of occupiers : — worth 
less ; that of which no important use can be mode ; as, 
waste wood. — Waste bosky a book in which merchants 
record their dealings in cmler ae tliey occ j.*— Wasta 
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«M<r 4 ehann*! conatrauled for carrfiitf off tbe warn* 
water of a miU, canal, 

Wa«tb, k. Wanton deotmctlon; act of squanderlnf} 
oonomniAion ; Iom ; devaotation ; ravage , apoU , doaota- 
tion ; Havoc : iioelasa expenditure : dcKiolate or unculti- 
vated ffouna I ground, place, or apace unoccupied , re- 
gion ruined and deserted :—iniachief ; destruction.. — 
Oestruction, as of wood or other products of 


WiATE^rOh, a. Cauislng waste; destructive : — lavish ; 
prodigal, luzuriantiy liberal; profuse; extravagant: — 
desolate : anooeujded. MUton, 


WilsTE^F^L-LY, ad. In a wasteful manner; iHodigally. 
WASTE^FOli-nfiss. m. Prodigality. 

tWAs'T^L, (wds'tM) n. [muttUus. low L.] A fine bread ; a 
cake. LtnecA. fBooth. 

Waste '-‘LXnd,* n. Land lying waste or uncultivated. 
tWASTE'N^as, n. Desolation ; ^itude. Za/L i. 

Wast'^r, n. One who wastes ; a squanuerer:—- a thief 
in a candle, [f A kind of cudgel. Beaum. 4r 
Waste'thrIft. n. A spendthrift. Bmuol ^ FL 
WJLsT'iNCi,-* 0 . Dissipating, destroying, consuming. 
fWXa'TR^L, A. Common ground. Corsfo. 

Watch, (wdeh) n. Forbearance of sleep, attendance with- 
out sleep : — attention ; close observation ; guard , vigi- 
lant keep: — watchman, or watchmen, set to guard any 
thing : — the portion of a ship’s crew on duty at a time : — 
place where a guard is set , post or office of a watchman : 

— a period of the night:— a pocket-timepiece, or instru- 
ment to keep time ; — when executed in the most perfect 
manner, it is called a chronorMttr. 

Watch, (wdeh) e. n. [i. watchxd ; pp. watchiro, 
watchbd.] To be awake ; to wake ; to observe ; not to 
sleep ; to keep guard , t^ook with expectation ; to be at- 
tentive ; to be vigilant ,10 be cautiously observant. 
Watch, (w5ch) o. a. To guard ; to bave in keep , to ob- 
serve ; to tend ; to observe in order to detect nr prevent. 
WATCH'-BfiLL,* (whch'bSl) ». <JVattf.} A bell in a ship 
that laatruck when tbe halt-hour glass is run out, to make 
known tbe time or division of the watch. Afar. DuA. 
Watoh'>B1li«,« (wSch'bll) n. (WauL) A list of the per- 
sons appointed to the watch. Mar, DtO. 

Watch'-CAsk,* (wSch'kas) fi. A case fora watch. P. Cye. 
WATCH'-D6e,* (wSchMSg) x. A dog kept to watch. Oold- 
swutk, 

Watch'^r, (wSch'^r) a. One who watches ; an observer. 
tWATCH'gT, (wdeh'^t) a. Blue , pale blue. MUtan, 
Watch'fOl, (wdch'fai) o. Vigilant, attentive, observ- 
ant ; cautious ; cucumspect *, wakeful ; heedful. j 

Watcu'fOl-lv, (wdch'rQl-l^) ad. In a watchful manner, 
vigilantly ; cautiously : attentively. ; 

WATCH'FfiL-Nfiss, (wdcli'fdl-nds) X. State of being watch- ’ 
ful ; vigilance ; heed ; attention , diligent observation. 
Watch'll! A ss,* (w^h’glis) x. The gloss of a watch. 
JBacy. 

WATCH'-HbOsE, (wdch'hdfis) x. A place where a watch 
or guard is set. Ga^ 

Watch' )N 0, (wdch'mg) x. Want of sleep. 
Watch'-Uout, (wfich'IIt) n. A candle with a rush wick, 
to burn in the night. Jidduon. 

Watch'MAk-jPR, (W6ch'mik-?r) n. One who makes 
watches, one who repairs and cleans watches. 
Watcu'man, (Wdeh'm^n; n.; pi. watchmen. One set 
to keep watch ; a guard , sentinel. 

Watch't5i^-¥E, Twdch'Wu-^r) a. Tower on which a sen- 
tinel is placed for toe sake of an extended prospecL 
Watch'word, (wdch'wttrd) a. The word given to senti- 
neb, by means of wtaicb they are enabled to prevent the 
aurprises of an enemy. 

WA'TgR, X. A common, well-known, transparent fiuid, 
which, when pure, has neither color, taste, nor smeU. — 

It la composed of oxygen and hydrogen, in the relative 
propcMtions, by weight, of 8 and 1 : — the aea, as opposed 
to load ; as, land and wafer ; ” — urine : — the lustre of 
a diamond, and other iirecious stones ; as, ** a diamond 
of the first wafer.” — IFafer, as well as earth, air, and 
fire, was fmmerly regarded as a simple element. — PTaUr 
is tbe material from which the specific sravity of all 
liquid and solid bodies is determined, itself being reck- 
oned as xmfy or one. — To hold wafer, to be sound ; to be 
tight — Water is mUcb used in composition for things 
made with wafer, being in 'wafer, or growing in wafer; as, 
wafer-flood, water-courses, 4tc. 

WA'T?r, e. a. [». WATxaxD.pp. wateriro, watsbxd.] To 
supply with water , to img^ ; to fertilise with streams ; 
to diversify, as with waves. 

WA'tj^r, e. X. To shed moisture , to get or take in water. 

— The mouth wafers, a phrase mmd to denote a longing 
desire. 

Money paid for passing or for carty- 
ing goods and merchandise by water. Mar, Diet, 
W'A^^R-Ax.'oe,* X. A perennial plant, growing In water. 

WA'Tipm-AP'PLE,^ n. A tree. Crabb. 


Wi^T9E-BAi'L|FF,* n. (Low) An officet In the port towni 
of England, for searching ships: and, in London, for su- 
pervising knd examining flsh. Wkiehaw, 
WA'T^R-BBAE'kft)* n, Aquarius, the llth siga in the ao- 
diac. Crabb. 

WA'T]^R-BBAR'}Na,* a. Bearing or conveying water. 

WA'TBR-Bfifi'tLB,* X. The dytiscus; an insect RogeL 
WA'T^R-Bfit'tQwa,* n. A machine for blowing air into 
a fhmaee, by means of a column of water tblling through 
a vertical tube. Knowles, 

WA'T¥R-B6t'p-nv,* n. A perennial jdant Craib. 
WA'TigR-BtRD,* X. A bird that frequents the water. Booth. 
WA'tbe-BSat'man,* n. An Insect shaped like a boat 
RogeL 

WA't?r-b6bne,* a. Borne or carried upon the water. Ash, 
WA'TipR-CAL'^-MlfNT,* X. A species of mint Smart 
WA'T¥R-CAl'tr6ps,* X. A perennial plant Crabb, 
WA'TipR-CXR'BiApE,* n. Carriage by water. Ash. 
Wa'T¥R-CAbt,* X. A cart for conveying water. Ash, 
WA'T^R-CfiM'^NT,* n. A kind of cement which becomes 
very hard when immersed in water ; puzzolana. FVaxds 
WA'T¥E-ChIck'w£Ed,* n. An annual plant Crabb. 
WA'tbr-ClOck,* tt. A machine for measuring time by 
water, a clepsydra. Hamilton. 

WA'T¥R-Cl. 6§'¥T,* n. A small closet for necessary pur- 
poses, with water fVom a cistern to keep it clean. P 
Mag. 

Wl'TipR-CdL'QR, n. Color or pigment worked up with 
water ; opposed to oil-color. 

WA'tbr-Col'qr-Ist,* X. One who paints in water-colors. 
Gent. Mag. 

WA'tbr-course,* h. a channel or passage for water. 
Ash, 

WA't^r-CrAft,* n. Vessels navigated on water. AUsn. 
WA'tbr-CrAke,* n. A bird that frequents brooks. Pen- 
nant. 

WA'tbr-CrEss, n. A perennial, spicy plant, used as a sal- 
ad; nasturtium. 

WA'TBR-CRdw,* X- All aquatic bird ; the water-ouseL P. 
Cye. 

WA'T¥R-Cr6w'foot,* (-fat) n. A plant SmarL 
WA't?r-D6ck,* X. An annual plant. Crabb. 
WA'T¥R-D6o,* n. A dog accustomed to the water, —pi 
Small, hrragular, floating clouds, in a rainy season, sup 
posed to indicate rain. Forby. 

WA't?r-DbAin'^PE.* X. Act of draining water. LyeU, 
WA'T^R-DRbP,* n. A tear ; a drop of water. Ash. 
WA'T¥R-Db6p'wort,* (-wiirt) n. A perennial plant 
Crabb. 

WA't^r-El'd^r,* x. A shrub ; guelder-rose. Farm. Eney. 
WA'TJPR-El'^-PHAnt,* n. The hippopotamus. Knowles. 
WA't^R-Bn'^INE,* n. An engine to raise water. Eney, 
WA'T^R-BR, n. One who waters. Carew. 

WA't:^r-pAll, n. A fall of water: cataract; cascade. 
WA't?r-PlXg, n. Water flower-de-luce. 
WA't^:e-Fl6od,* (-fldd) x. An inundation of water. 
Ash. 

WA'ter-Fl?,* n. An insect seen on water. Smart. 
WA't^r-Fo^l, n. A fowl that lives in, or frequents, tbe 
water. 

WA't?r-F6x,* x. The carp: — so called for its cunning. 
Walton. 

WA't^r-FOe'rSw,* n. A ftirrow for conducting water. 
Farm. Encu. 

WA'Ti^R-OAtt, n. Some appearance attendant on the 
rainbow : — a cavity made in the earth by a torrent. 
WA't^r-GAuc^e,* n. An instrument for measuring the 
depth and quantity of water. Crabb. 
WA'T^E-GfiR'MAN-Di^R,* X. A perennial plant Crabb. 
WA'T9R-6lAd'i-5le,* X. A perennial plant Crabb. 
WA'T 9 R-O&o,*n. A deity supposed to preside over water 
Ash, 

WA’'T]^B-GRt'Bi<> w. Food made of meal boiled in water 
WA't?b-orC'blled,* (-grd'fld) a. Supplied with water 
grueL Qu, Ren. 

WA'T¥R-HAir'orA88,*x a kind of aquatic grass. Smart 
WA^T 9 R-HAM^Mie:E,* n. A column of water in a vacuum. 
Smart 

WA'T^R-Hfiiii't&cx,* X. A perennial plant; cowbons, 
Crabb, 

WA'T¥B-HfiMP-Ao'R^M<?-NY,• X. A plant Smart 
WA't^r-HEn, n. A coot ; a water-fowL 
WA't?r-H6ar'hoOnd,* n. A fierennial plant Crabb, 
WA'tbr-HYb'sqp,* X. A perennial plant Crabb. 
WA't^b-i-nEbB, X. State of being watery ; humidity. 
WA't^R-Ino, n. The act of supplying with water. Todd. 
WA'Tj^R-lNCh-PLlOE, X* A place frequented for drinking 
mineral waters, or for sea-bathing. 

WA'T^R-lftH, a. Resembling water , watery ; moist. 
WA'tbb-1sh-n£ss, X. Watenness; resemblance of water 
WA'T£R-Lau'r?l,* (45r'el) x. A plant Smart 
WA'TBR-LgAF, (-ISf) X* A perennial plant 
WA'T£R-L£m'<?N,* X. A plant Crabb. 
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WA^T]|R-LtfS^* a. Deftltute water. Smart. 

a. The level formed by a eurfkee of 

^tiU water. Fraiuia. 

WA'T9R-L1l^Y) n. A geniia of plaoti ; a pereooial plant, 
and t^uUfol and fhigrant flower, belonging to the genua 

WA^t^r-LIns,« n. (Ahtft.) The line which distinguiah<>a 
that part of a abip which is under water fooin that pan 
which is abore. Jlfor. DtoL 

WA'T¥«;1.6»»bd, M5gd) a. (JSTauL) Applied to a ship 
when, by leaking, she becomea heavy and unmanageable. 
WA^t^r-mXn, n. A ferryman} a boiuman : — one who 
waters horses, Ac. Drydan. 

WA^TgR-MARK, n. The mark or limit of the rise of water, 
or of a flood } as, higk-water mark. — The manufacturer’s 
mark on pap^. « 

WA'TipB-MhL'pif, n. An annual plant and fruit. 
WA'T?R-MiL'r5)[i.,* n. A perennial plant. Crabb. 
WA't$r»MIll, n. A mill turned by running water. 
WA'T¥B-M1 nt, n. A perennial plant. Bacon. 
WA'TipB-BldVED,* (-mdvd) 0 . Moved by water. PkUltps. 
WA'T¥R~MDr'rap?,* a. A disease in black cattle. Crabb. 
WA't«r-Ne«”T,v n. A species of lizard. P. Cyc. 
WA'TER-NfMFH,* n. A marine nymph or deity. Prior. 
WA'TJPR-Or'de-^L,v tt. An old mode of trial by water. 
WA'TER-Or'g^N,* n. A musical instrument. Burney. 
WA'ter-Ou'^EL,* (-d'zl) ft. A species of water-fowl. 
Crabb. 

WA'ter-PArs'wip,* n. An aquatic plant. Loudon. 
WA'TER-PEp'per,* n. An acrid water-plant. Farm. Eney. 
WA'T¥R-PrM'P?a-NfiL,^it. A perennial plant. Crabb. 
WA'TER-PeXnt,* n. A plant which Uves entirely in the 
water. P. Cue. [Crabb. 

WA'TJPH-PeXn'tain,* ft. A genus of perennial plants. 
WA'TER-P6l8E,* n. An instrument for trying the strength 
of liquors ; hydrometer. Crabb. 

WX'TER-PttT^ n. A vessel for holding water. John ii. 
WX'TipR-PRdoF,* a. Impervious to water j resisting the 
passage or action of water. Francis. 
WX'TER-Ptlas'LAlN,* n. An annual plant. Crabb. 
WA'T?R-RXD'fSH, n. A species of water-cress. 
WA'TjpR-RAlL,* n. A species of water-fowl. P. Cue. 
WA'ter-RXm,* 11 . A machine by which water is raised 
much above its level, by the momentum of a larger stream 
than the one raised. Francis. 

WA'ter-RXt, n, A rat that makes boles in banks. Shak. 
WX'TIfR-RftT,* V. a, [i. WATER-BBTTCO , pp WAT«a-RET- 
TIWO, WATKt-RETTSD.J To apply Water to flax or hemp; to 
water-rot. Loudon, 

WA'ter-R6ck'et, tu A species of water-cress ; — a kind 
of tlrework to be discharged in water. 

WA'TER-R5T,* V. a. r*. WATER-ROTTED , pp, WATBR-ROT- 
TiRO, Water-rotted. J To rot by steeping in water, os 
flax , to water-ret. Ure, 

WA'teR-SaiLjVr. (A*aut.) A small sail occasionally spread 
under the studding-saii or driver-boom. Mar. Diet. 
WA'ter-SXp'ph|be, (-saffir) n. The occidental sapphire, 
neither of so bright a blue, nor so bard, as tile oriental. 
WA'TER-SHfiD,* ». A high ridge or elevation of land, 
which carries otf the water in opposite directions. Ham- 
ilton. 

WA^TEE^-SnOdT,* n. A sprig which springs out of the 
root or the stock of a tree. Crabb. A wooden trough for 
the discharge of water. Francis. 
WA'TER-SHREW,*^ghrd) n. A sort of mouse. Pennant. 
WA'T?E-SiDE,* n. The brink of water. OoldsmitA. \ 

WA'TER-9lf AKE,* n. A snake that frequents the water. | 
Ask. I 

WA'ter-s6ak,* V. a. To soak in water. Stevens. ' 

WA't?r-S6ld'iER,* (aOKj^r) n. A perennial plant. Crabb. 
WA'ter-SpAn'iel,* (-apdnV^l) n. A spaniel that will lake 
the water after game, fowls, Ac. Ash. 
WA'TER-SPflfiD'W’flLL .♦«. A perennial plant. Crabb. 
WA'T¥R-Sp50t,* n. A remarkable meteorological phe- 
nomenon, observed, for the moat part, at sea, but some- 
times also on shore, near the water. — It appears as a con- ' 
leal pillar descending from a dense cloud, with the apex 
downwards. Brands. 

WA'TPR-stXnd'jng,* a. Containing water. Shak, 
WA't?r-T%b'bv/ n. A waved silk stuff Swift. 
Wa'ter-TA'ble,* a. {Arch.) A sort of ledge in the wall i 
of a stone or brink building, eighteen or twenty inches j 
from the ground. Ash. i 

WA'TER-THifii-W[5M'?-TER,* n. An instrument for as- ' 
certaining the degree of cold at which water ceases to be 
condensed. Ency. 

WA'TER-ThiEp,'* n. A pirate. Shak. i 

tVA'T^R-TlaHT, (-tit) a. Excluding or bidding water j im- 
pervious to water ; not leaky. 

WA'TipR-TdAD,* n. An aquatic animal. OMsmith. 
WA'T¥R-Tr£'f5Il,v n. An aquatic plant. Loudyn. 
WA'TER-TO'p^-lo,* n. A plant. Cmhh. 
WA'TgR-Vi'O-LftT, n. A perennial plant. Miller. 
Wk'Tt^R-WkQ'TkiLj* n. An aquatic bird. OaUsmUA 


Wi'Tigm-wALLKD,* (-w4id) a. EaeompaMed by water. 


WX'TfR-WlT,* %. (Mmt.) A k>af piece ef timber, serv- 
ing to connect the sidoe of a strip to the decks, and furm* 
ing a channel for conducting water to the scuppers. Mar. 
DicL 

WX'TJfit-WHfifili,* n. A wheel of a mill, moved by wa- 
ter an engine for raMng water out of a oeop weU. OreM 

WA'T9R>WYL^L.dw, a. A plant. 

WA'TgiR-WlTH, n. A plant found in the West Indies. 

WA'ter-worx, (-wUrk) a. / pi. waterworks. Hydrau- 
lic engines or structures; play uf fountains; ai^cial 
spouts of water. 

WA'TgR-w6RN,*«. Worn by the aotkm of water. TAomaen, 

Wl'T^R-M^OKT,* (-wUrt) n. An annual plant. Crabb. 

WA^TiR-Y, a. Relating to water ; conaisting of water ; wet ; 
aqueous ; thin ; liquid ; like water: — tasteless ; insipid , 
vapid. 

Wat^tle, (wlSt'tl) n. A twig or flexible rod ; a hurdle : — 
the barbs, or loose, red flesh that bangs below a cock’s 
bill, and about tlie mouth of some fishes. 

WAT'TLE, (wSt'tl) V. a. [l. W4TTLEO ;pp. WATTUWOj WAT- 
TEED.] To bind or weave with twigs ; to form by juatting 
twigs. 

Wat'tle-Bird,* (w»t'tl-blrd) n. A kind of bird found iu 
New Zealand. Crabb. 

Wat'tl£d,v (w&t'Ud) a. Formed of hurdles or twigs. 
nomson. 

WAT'TiiiNG,* (wSt'ljng) n. A binding ; a platting of twigs. 
Datnpier. 

WAul,* V. n. To cry, as a cat ; to caterwaul. Shak. 

wave, n. [imsg-e, ^ax. , waegh^ D. ; vagiM, Fr.] The alter- 
nate elevation and depression of the parts of the surfbee 
of water or other liquid, above and below its natural lev- 
el ; a moving swell or volume of water ; a billow ; a 
surge ; a bretmer : — unevenness ; inequality. 

wave, c. n. [i. waved; pp. watiwo, waved.] To ptev 
loosely, as a wave , to undulate ; to float : — to Ve moved, 
as a signal : — to be in an unsettled state ; to fluctuate ; to 


waver. 

I WAVE. c. a. To raise into inequalhlee of aurfoce : — to move 
loosely, or in various directions ; to waft : — to hrandish ; 
to beckon:— to put off for the present. JOryden. flee 
Waive. 

WXVe'i.¥88, a. Without waves ; smooth ; even. Peels. 
WAVE'LiKE,** «. Resembi *ng a wave. Lyell. 
Wa'v^ill-Itb,* n. (Min.) A hydrated phosphate of alu- 
mina, called mso k'^rargtUUe. Brande. 

Wave'-L5af,* n, A loaf for a wave-offering. AsA 
WAV£'-0f'F9R-1ivg,* n. A Jewish sacrifice, performed by 
waving the hands towards the tour cardinal points. AsA 
WA'v^r, V. n. [», wavered , pp. WAVERino, wavered.] 
To play to and fro ; to move loosely ; to be unsettled, oi 
inconstant ; to fluctuate ; not to be determined ; to hesi- 
tate ; to doubt: — to totter to be in danger of flilkag. 
WA'V^r, n. A young, slender tree. Evelyn. 

WA'V]pR-ER, n. One who wavers, or is irresolute. 
WA'v^r-Ino,* p. a. Moving loosely; fluctuating; hesi- 
tating , uncertain. 

WA'v^r-Ino-nJSss, n. State of being wavering. 
Wave'sqn,* b, (Aow) A portion of a wrecked vessel, of 
of wrecked goons, floating on the sea. Bouvier. 
WAve-svb-jIct'?d,* o. Overflowed with water. Smart 
WAve'-worw,* a. Worn by the waves. SAiA 
WAv'iifO, B. Act of moving or playing loosely. Addison. 
WA'yy, a. Rising in waves; undulating; winding. 
tWAWBS, or WAe?, (wkwE) B. pL Waves. Spenser. 
WAwl, c. n. To cry. Shak. See Wadi- 
WAx, n. [w<8ie, Sax. ; troi, Dan. ; loaeksy D.] The thick, 
tenacious substance formed by bees , the substance which 
forms the cells of bees : — a vegetable product ; — any tena- 
cious mass, such as is used to fasten letters, or such as i« 
used by sh^makers: — an excretion of the ear. 

WXx, V. a. [u waxed; pp. waxi»o,>waxbd.J To smear 
with wax ; to amear ; to Join with wax. 

WXx, V. n. [i. WAXED , pp. WAXirro, waxed or fWAXEif,] 
To become larger or more full , to ^ow ; to increase ; — 
used of tbe moon, in opposition to vane t — to pass into 
any state ; to become ; to grow. 

WXx'-OXn-dle,* n. A candle made of wax. AeA 
WXx'-ChAn-dl.¥B, n. A maker of wax candles. 

WXx'EN, (wlik'sn) a. Made of wax ; resembling wax. 
WXx'-fiND,*flr WAXED'-fiND,*(w4xt'«nd) B. The waxed 
thread used by shoemakers. Broekett. 

WXx'eIght,* (-lit) tt. A taper made of wax. Tbland, 
WXx'wlNO,* tt. A species of bird ; tbe chatterer. P, Oye, 
WXx' WORK, (-wiirk) n. A flgureor figures formed of wax, 
in imitation of the substances which they represent 
WXx'y, a. Soft, like wax ; yielding ; waxen. Hall. 
Way, (w&) tt. [vagt Sax. ; veigh, D.] A road ; the road in 
whicn one travels ; passage ; a route ; a length of space ; 
course ; direction of motion : — local tendency , advance in 
life , regular progression : — tbe progress of a vessel at sea : 
— course or progress considered as obstructed or hindered ; 
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«• ** OMtt»| tliougtita tn our vay . '* dtrecUnn { tendeii> 
ev to any meiuiiing or act t-^apfaere of obaervation: aa, 
**Tlie oScora that fail in my wayt** — iiiean:^ , iiietiiod , 
•cttoiao of management ; aa, ** He durat not take open 
may agatoat them : ’’ — particular will or humor ; na, 
loved bia own way : ” — manner , mode , as, God bath 
in many ways spoken to men : ” — method or |dan of life, 
Conduct, or action , aa, ** Had they been instructed tn the 
right way. ’’ — process of things, good or ill, aa, ** A pr^ 
peruus way / *’ —right method to act or know j aa, Inquire 
miter the right way ; ” — general scheme of acting ; aa, 
**Men go out of the way to hint ftee things.”— . By tka 
way, in passing. — T)i go or cowe oae^s way, or ways, to 
come along, or depart. — Way and ways are now often 
used In composition for wue, — Ways and meatis. The 
eoiumttse vxsys and meansf in legislation, la a committee 
to whom is intrusted the consideration of the affairs re> 
luting to the revenue or ti nances of a country. 

IVay'-Bill,* n. A register of the names of travellers in a 
stagC'-coach, ice, BusaeU. 

WAY'-BakAo, ii. The plantain<tree or great plantain. 

WAY'Fka-Ji^a, a. A uuraenger , traveller. Carew. 

WAY'FAR-|^a, 0 . Travelling; passing, being on a Jour- 
ney 

WAY'FAa-lNO-TagjE, n. Viburnum } a plant. 

Way'-00-|NG,* a. The way-gotng crop is the crop which is 
taken from the land the year the tenant leaves a farm. 
Farm, Ency, 

HWay’lAy, or WXy-lXy', [wi'ia, S. E. Jo, K, Sm. Rees; 
wa-l&', W. P. J. F, Wb.] V. a. [i. waylaid; pp. waylay- 
irro, WAYLAID.] To beset by the way, or in ambush 

ljWAY’i.AY-ij:H, or WAy-lAY’^r, n. One who waylays. 

WAY'L^ss, a. Pathless , untracked. Drayton. 

Way^-Mak-iir, n. One who makes a way , a precursor. 
Bacon, 

WAY'-Mark, m. a mark to guide in travelling. Jer. xxxi. 

tWAY-MfiNT^, e. a. To lament or grieve. Spenser. 

WXy^'^Ids,'* a. The side of the road or highway. R. 
HdL 

WAy'-ThIs-TLE,* (-thls'al) n. A perennial plant. Crabb. 

WXy^w^rd. (w&'wyrd) a. Liking one’s own way ; obsti- 
nate ; headstrong ; perverse ; froward ; peevish. 

WAY^WARZ>-Ly, In a wayward manner , perversely. 

WAy’WAR1>-n£s8, 11 . Froward ness , perverseness. Sidney. 

Way'-wI^E,* a. Expert in finding or keeping the way. 
Ask. 


Way^wSde,* (va'vfid) n, A Slavonian appellation for a 
military commander or governor: — written also, as well 
as pronounced, vatoode. P. Cyc. 

W£, pron. pL of /. — I, Hirrc, ms, pi. wx, ours, us. 

Weak, (wak) a. Feeble, not strong ; wanting strength, 
vigor, spirit, discernment, or wisdom: — infirm , not 
healthy ; enfeebled , debilitated ; enervated , unforti- 
fied: — soft; pliant, not stiff: — low of sound: — feeble 
of mind. 

^tWfiAK, (w6k) tJ. a. To render weak. JIfore. 

Wsak’en, (w8'kn) v. a. [u wsAKSifED ; pp. wsAXEmno, 
WBAKXKBD.I To make weak ; to debilitate , to enfeeble ; 
to deprive of strengtiu 

tWfiAK'EN, (w«'kn) V. n. To become weak. Chaucer. 

\V£AK'£N-gR, (w6'kn-^r) n. He or that which weakens. 

WfiAK’-E^ED,* (wek'Id) a. Having feeble sight, CoUtns. 

W£AK'<-HXNi>'gD,* a. Having little strength. JodreU. 

W£ak'~u&a]>>¥D|* o. Having a weak head or mind. Lee. 

W£AK'>HEART-]gD.* a. Of feeble spirit. Skak. 

W£AK^i.}ir«, n, A feeble creature. Skak. 

WfAX^Ly, od. In a weak manner , feebly , (hintly ; with- 
out strength ; indiscreetly ; injudiciously. 

W£ak’lv, a. Not strong; not healthy, feeble; weak, 

WfAK'NXaa, n. State of being weak , want of strength ; 
feeUeness ; infirmity ; defect ; fading. 

WfiAK'-SiDE, II. Foible ; deficiency ; an infirmity that 
causes a person to yield readily to temptation or assault. 

W£AK'-«louT-]gD,* (wSk'slt-^d) a. Having weak sight. 
Tucker, 

W£AK^-aPlB-fT-]pD,« 0. Having a weak spirit ; timid. 
SeoU, 


WSal, (w8l) n. State of being well or prosperous ; happi- 
ness ; prosperity ; welfare. — ^I’he ^neraly publtc, or com- 
mon weal is the public welfare. — C^monwoalf a common- 
wealth or r^blic. 

W£ax., V , a. To mark with stripes. See Wale. 

W£al, n. Mark of'^a stripe, Donne. See Wale. 
IWEal-a-wAy', lEtsrj. Alas! Spenser. See WacAWAT. 
tWfiALD, (wgld) n. A wood or grove. Oibson. 
w2ald,* la. (Oool.) Noting a peculiar formation or 
WfiAi.'DEir,v \ strata of rocks, so named firom a village 
in England. Brande, 

IW&MJLf^'HkV.n. A statesman; a politician. Skak, 
WfeALTB, (wiltfa) n. [Prosperity ; external happiness. Lib- 
Riclk» ; opulence ; affluence : large possessions. 
WftALTH'i-l^, oL Richly. Skak, 

WiAIi'*^'J-v£8^ n. Richness ; opulence. 

WiALXH^y, (wAth'f ) a. Rich ; opulent ; abundant 


W£an, (w8n) e. a. rt waASEo; pp. wbamiwo, weaiveo.] 
To put ftom the breast: — to detach ; to withdraw fhnn 
aiw habit or desire. 

tWxA’N£L, n. Same as weanling, ^pssssr. 

W£AN'L}]ir€i, n. A child or animal newly weaned. 

WEap'on, (wfip'pn) [wfip'pn, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. JT. Sm. R 
Wb. i wS’pn or wfip’pn, Mrchiy.] a. An instrument of of 
fence ; something with which one is armed to kill or ia« 
Jure another, as a sword, a musket, dtc. 

WfiAP'ONBD, (wfip’pnd) a. Furnished with arms. 

WfiAP^ON-Lfiss, (w8p'pn-18s) s. Having no weapon. 

W£ap'on-SAlve, (wfip'pn-i^v) n. A salve that was sup- 
posed to cure the wound by being apjdied to the weapon 
that made it. Boyle, 

WbAr, (w4r) V , a, [i. wore ; pp. wbariso, wore.] To im- 
pair or waste by time, use, or fidction ; to impair or lessen 
by gradual diminution ; to consume tediously : — to carry 
on the body, as clothes : — to exhibit In anpoarance : — to 
affect by degrees. — To wear off^ to rub off by friction ; to 
obliterate. — To wear out^ to harass , to waste or destroy 
by degrees. — 7b wear a ship^ (J/dut.) to veer, turn, or 
bring It round ; — sometimes written ware. 

WeAr, V. n. To be wasted iiy use or time , to be tediously 
spent ; to pass away by degrees. 

Wear, (w&r) n. The act of wearing, the thing worn. 

WeAr, or W£ar, [war, W. Ja. K. ; wSr, E. Sm.] n. A 
dam to shut up and raise the water : — a net of twigs to 
catch fish : — also written ir«r, loier, and were, 

WeAr'a-ble,* a. That may be worn. Orant. 

WeAr'£R, n. He or that which wears. 

Wea'R{-a-ble,* a. That may become weary. Qit. Reo, 

W£A'Ri-FDL,‘* 0. Causing weariness ; wearisome , tediouf 
Montk. Reo. [R.1 

W£A'Rl-FOLr-Ly,* ad. Wearisomely. Month. Rev. [r.] 

WEA^RJ-Iiftss,* a. Incessant. Sheridan. [b.J 

WfiA'Ri-LV,* ad. Ill a weary or tiresome manner. Berners, 

W£A’Rt-N£ss, n. State of iieing weary ; lassitude , fatigue ; 
cause of lassitude , todioiisncss. 

WeAr’ins, n. Act wearing: — apparel; clothes. 

tWEAR'JSH, a. Boggy, watery, weak; washy. Burton. 

Wea'rj-sOme, (w6'r?-8um) a. Tedious ; causing weari- 
ness , tiresome, troublesome; vexatious; fatiguing, an- 
noying. 

W£a'b|-s6me-lv, ad. Tediously ; tlresomely. 

W£A'R|-s6]vtR-N£8S, n. The quality of tiring ; the state of 
being wearisome. 

WfiA'By, (w6'r?) o. Worn with fatigue; tired with labor, 
fatigued , uneasy , impatient of the continuance of some- 
thing , desirous to discontinue , tiresome. 

W£A'By, (wC're) t>. a. [i. wearied , pp. wbaryino, wea- 
ried.] To make weary, to tire, to fatigue; to harass; 
to subdue by labor , to make impatient of continuance. 

Wea'sand, (we'znd) [wg'znd, P. Ja. K. Sm. Wb. , wfl'zn, 
S. W, J. jL F.] n. The windpipe ; the larynx. 

W£a'§el, (wS'zl) n. [wesel, Sax. ; weaelj D.J A small ani- 
mal. of the genus mustela, that eats corn and kills mice. 

W£A'ijfEL -FACED,* (w&'zl-fast) 0. Having a thin face. 
Steele. 


W£ath’£R, (w6th'9r)n. The state of the atmosphere with 
respect to heat, cold, dryness, moisture, wind, rain, snow, 
fog, ice.: — change of the state of the air: — tein|>esl, 
Sturm. — Stress of weatkery force of tempests or storms. 

WEath'?e, (w«tfi'9r) v. a. [u weathered , pp. wbath- 
eriro, weathered.] To expose to the air ; to sail to the 
windward of; to pass with difficulty ; to endure , to en- 
counter and sustain. — To weather a pointy to gain a point 
against the wind ; to accomplish against opposition. 

W£ath'£R-b£at-en, (w8th'?r-bfi-tn) a. Harassed, sea- 
soned, worn, or tarnished, by hard weather. 

W£ATH'kR~BtT,* n. (JV'out.) A turn of the cable about the 
end of the windlass. Mar, Diet. 

W£atu^£R-B 6 aro, n. (Abut) That side of a ship which is 
to the windward : — a piece of plank placed in the port- 
holes of a ship, to turn off the rt^, ice. , a board to keep 
off wet or cold. 

W£ATH^£B-BdARD,* V. o. To nail boards upon each other 
so that the upper board laps over the under one, and 
so throws off the wet Francis. 

WfiAXH'igR-BbOND,"' a. Confined by the weather. Johnson. 

W£ath'£R'05ck, n, A vane or artificial cock, set on the 
top of a spire, which, by turning, shows the point from 
which the wind blows : — any thing fickle and inconstant 

W£4 TH'?r-drIv'en, (weth'^r-drlv'vn) a. forced by 
storms. 

tWfiA»H'¥E-FfiND, V. a. To shelter. SAoJfc. 

W£ avb'£B-o A(^£, n. A weathercock. Hudtbras. — (Abut ) 
The advantage of the wind ; the suta or situation of one 
ship to the windward of ancAber when in action. Mar, 
Diet, Advantage of position ; superiority. 

W£a7H'£r-43All, n. A secondary rainbow. Tbdd. [North 
of Enid^nd.] 

W£ath- 9 R-GlA 88 , n. A barometer ; a thermometer. 

W£A¥H']gR-Hd08B,* n. Apiece of meebaniam to shew 
the state of the weather. CSowper, 
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W6ATn*?R-TNO,* n. Exposure to the weather. Jith 

Working woU to the windward. 

JlitfWff. 

WfiATH^9E-PR65F, n. Proof against rough weather. 

? Wittes. 

ATH'ER-auAll'T^R,* n. (JVhttt.) The quarter of a ship 
which is on the windward side. Mar. Jhct, 
WlAVB^RR-SHdEE,* n. (JVauL) The shore that Ues to the 
windward of a shi^ Mar. Diet, 

WfiAiH'¥R-«lDE,* n. (Matu.) The side of a ship under 
sail, upon which the wind Mows. Mar. DkL 
WfiATH^^Br-Sp?, n. One that foretells the weather. 
Donne. 

WfiATH'RH-wI^B, a. Skilftil in foretelling the weather, or 
in judging respecting the signs of the weather. 
tWfiA¥H^]?Rr-wi^J 9 R, w. An inptrument to foreshow 
weather. SpraL 

WJIave, (w5v) V. a. [i. worx ; pp. wgAVi/ra. worerr.] To 
form by texture or by inserting one part of the material 
within another ; to form into a web , to use the loom tor 
making clotli ; to interpose ; to insert. 

W£ave, (wSv) V. n. To work at the loom. 

WfeAV'^R, (w6'v?r) n. One who weaves: — a fish: — a 
j^nus of spiders. 

Wea'zen,* (w6'zn) 0 . Thin ; lean ; withered j wizened ; 

as, ** a leeaien face.’’ Dickens. 

W£b, n. Any thing woven ; a textile fabric: — a film, as on 
the eye, or the foot of a bird. Shak. — The outer projection 
of an iron rail. — In block-making, a thin partition on 
the inside of the rim. 

WfiBBED, (wSbd) 0 . Joined by a web or film. 
tWjSB'B^R,* n. Same as toebster and weaver. Todd. 
WfeB'BV,* a. Relating to, or like, a web. Tucker. 
W£b'foot-?d, (wSb'f£lt-?d) 0 . Palmiped; having films 
between the toes. Ray. 

♦WfcB'STfR^n. A maker of cloth j a weaver. Camden. 
WfiB'STjpR-iTE,* fu (Min.) A sulphate of alumina. 
Dana. 

WtD, V. a. [u WEDDSD ; pp. WEDDING, WEDDED.] To mar- 
ry , to take for husband or wife , to join in marriage , to 
unite forever; to take forever. 

W£d, V. n. To contract matrimony. Shak. 

W£d'D 9D, a. Belonging to matrimony. Milton. 
WfiD'DlpR,* n. Usecl for wether ^ a castrated ram. SmclUe. 
Wfeo'DiNG, «. Marriage, nuptials, the nuptial cere- 
mony. 

W£d<?e, (wSj) n. A solid body of metal or hard wootl, 
becoming continually tliicker from a sli irp edge , any 
thing in the form of a wedge..— (Geo m.) A solid bod} 
having five sides or faces, three of wliitli are rectangles, 
and the other two triangles and parallel to oath other. 
— One of the five simple engines or mechanical powcrb, 
sometimes used for raising bodies, but more frequently 
tor dividing or splitting them : — a mass of metal. 
WliDtjH:, V. a. ft. wedged , pp. wedging, w edged.] To 
cleave with a wedge , to drive or force, as by a wedge , 
to fasten by wedges , to fix, as a wedge. 

WLd'l6ck, n. State of marriage , matrimony. 
VVfiD'LdcKED,* (-16kt) a. United in inairiage. Milton. 
WfiDNE^'nAY, (wfinz'd?) [wenz'dgi, fV. P J. F. K. 
Srn. , w6d'dnz-da, K. Ja."] n. [wodensda^^ Sax. , oden-nday, 
Swed. , woensday^ D. , wen.'^day, Icel.J The fourth day of 
the week , — so named hy the Gothic nations from Woden., 
or Odin, the deity whose functions corresponded to tluise 
of Mercury in the Grecian mythology. Fell. 

W£E, (wG) 0 . Little , small. Shak. — Common in the Scot- 
tish dialect, and in the north of England. Mares. 
VVeech'£i.M, [wJch'Glm, S. Ja. Sm. ; vvoch'elin, W.] n. A 
species of elm. Bacon. Commonly written witUiehn. 
Wled, n. A noxious or useless plant : — any thing noxious 
or useless. — [fA garment, dress. Milton.] pi. A mourns 
ing dress , as, a widow’s weeds. 

■WCtl), V. a. [i. weeded; pp. weeding, weeded.] To rid 
of weeds , to take away, as norious plants , to free from 
any thing hurtful or oftensive to root out. 

WfcEh'jpR, n. One who weeds 

Wri:D']^R-V» n. Weeds. More A place for weeds. Sonthnj. 
WLed'HOOK, (-hfik) In A hook or instrument tor 
W£i:d'|NG-HOOK, (-hfik) \ extirpating wetds. 
WLlu’ing,* n. The operation of clearing from weeds. 
We£d'L£SS, a. Free from weeds. Donne. 

WfifiD'y, a. Consisting of weeds; abounding in weeds, 
overrun with weeds. 

WEjEk. n. The space of seven days. 

WeEk'dAy, n. Any day not Sunday. Pope. 

W££k'ly, a. Happening, published, or dune, once a week , 
hebdomadal. 

W££lt'LV, ad. Once a week, every week, .^yliffe. 

W££l., n. A whirlpool; a trap or snare for fish. Ray. 

fLucal, England.] 
tW££L'>,n. Same OB MceZ. Carew. 

*V££N, V. rt, ft. weened; pp. weening, weened.] To 
think ; to imagine ; to fancy. Spenser. [An old word, 
nearly obsolete ] 


WfifiP, E. B. [i. WEFT} Vp. WkEFING, WEFT.] 'fo SilOW 

sorrow by tears ; to shed tears ; to lament ; to complain. 
Wfi£p, V. «. To lament with tears ; to bewail : — to drop ; to 
abound with wot ; to let drop, as tears. Pope. 

WfifP'i^R, a. One who weeps : — a sort of white Unon cuff 
on a mourning dress ; a badge of mourning. 
W££p'ing,* n. The act of lamenting with tears. Luke. 
W££p’in0,« p.a. Shedding tears ; hanging down, os in 
sorrow. 

Wfiep'jWGh-LV, ad. With weeping ; in tears. Wdtton, 
tW££R'}SH, a. Weak and washy; sour. Aseham. Soo 
Wbaribh. 

fWfifiT, t). a. [i. WOT erwoTE.] To know ; to be informed ; 

to have knowledge. Spenser. See Wt*. 
tW££T^Li?ss, 0 . Unkniiwing; unsuspected. Spenser 
W£fi^v^,* lu A sea-fish having sharp spines. Pennant 
W££'vil, (wS'vl) ». A small Insect of the beetle kind, in- 

W urious to wheat and other grain. 

B£'vii,-ly,* (w6'v14$) a. Infected witli weevils. Ward. 
We£'2EL, (wS'zI) n. See Weaieu 
W££'zel,* (wS'zl) a. Thin , weazen , wizened, as, “a 
weezel face.” Smart See Weazen. (Local, Eng.] 
fWCFT. The old preL and part. pass, of Wave. Spenser. 
W£ft, M, The woof of cloth, that which is w«»ven: — 
that of which the claim is geneioily waved , wuif. B 
Jonson. 

fWfiFT'A^E, n. Weft; texture. Grew. 
w£'gp-tism,* n. The frequent use of the pronoun wet 
weYam. Brit CriL [A modern cint term.] 

WHhrx.'Ite,* n. (Milt.) A imnerul coiitainiiig iron 
Dana, 

Weigh, (wa) c. «. [t. weighed, pp. weighing, weighed. ] 
To examine hy the balance , to compare hy the scales ; 
to be equivalent to in weight: — to pay, allot, or take by 
weight : — 10 raise by counterpoise : — to take up, us tiio 
anchor of a ship: — to examine, to consider. — To unei<rli 
down, to overbalance , to overburden ; to oppress with 
weight , to depress. 

Weigh, (wa) v. n. To have weight : — to be considered as 
important: — to raise the anciior: — to bear heavily, to 

W iress hard ; to sink by its own weight. 

EiGH'At^E,* (wa'sij) n. Duty or toll paid for weighing 
Bouvter. 

WF.IGHED, (wad) 0 . Experienced; considered; pondered. 
Weigii'ek, (wl'o.r) n One who weighs. 

Weight, (wit) n. Uu.intity measured by the balance ; 
the heaviness of any thing: — a mass, generally of metui, 
accurately adjusted, winch servos as a standard to ex- 
amine other bodies. — iiomlcroiisness , ponderous mass, 
gravity, heaviness, teiideiuy to the centre, pressure, 
biiiden ; — importance , power , inliucnce, efiicacy , con- 
sequence , moment. 

Weigh'T}-ly, (wa'te-HO ad. With a weight; heavily. 
Weigi^T}-n£ss, (wa'tu-nGs) n. Ponderosity, gravity, 
heaviness , solidify , force , importance. 

Weiout'lc&s, (walMijs) a. Liglit , having no weight. 
Weight'y, (wi't^) a. Having weight, heavy, poruler- 
008 , onerous, burdensome: — important, momentous, 
efiicacious. (^tRigoroiis ; stwore. SAaL] 

Weird, (vvGru; a. Skilled in witchciaiL Shak. — The weird 
sisters, the f.ites. Jamieson. 

Weird,* n. (Scotland) Fate, destiny. Jamieson. 

WCTsJvi,* n. The frequent use of the pronoun we. AtUi‘ 
jacobin Rcr. A m »dern cant term. See Weooiism. 
Weis'sjte,* w. (Min.) An ash-gray colored mineral. 
Dana. 

fWEiVE, (wGv) 0 . 0 . To decline. Oower. See Wave, and 
Waive. 

tW£i/A-WAV, interj. Alas! wolladay ! Spenser. 
W£ecii'geaive,* n. A kind of battle-axe. Crabh. 

W£i.'c 9 MC, (wePkym) a. Received with gladness; ad- 
mitted willingly : — received or admitted wiliiout pav : — 
acceptable , grateful , pleasing — To bid welcome, to re- 
ceive with words of kindiiess. 

Wti/CQME, (wGl'kiia inter). A form of friendly saluta 
tion, elllptically used lor you arc welcome. Dnjden. 
WtE'cQME, 71. A kindly salutation, greeting, or recep- 
tion. 

WfeL'cpME, (wGl'kym) v. a. [u welcomed , pp. welcom- 
ing, w eli omld.J To salute or receive kindly, to greet 
with kindness. 

W£l'cqme-n£88, n. State of being welcome. Boyle. 
W£e'cQM-^R, (wGPkvm-er'' n. One who welcomes. 
W£e'cpme-t6-oOb-UoO*e, n. An herb. Anisworth. 
W£li>, n. A plant or its leaves yielding a yellow dye, and 
cultivated for the use of dyers , d>er’i weed ; — written 
also wold, TDoad, woald, and would. 
tWfiLD, r. a. To wield. Spenser. 

WfiLD, V. a. ft. WELDED ; pp. welding, welded.] To 
boat or press into firm union, when heated, as metals to 

W orn together. 

£ld’i|:r, n. He or that which welds. — (Ireland) Man- 
ager , actual occupier. Swift, 

We^ld’jng,* a. Act of uniting : — a firm junction of Irpi 
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by nrhicb) when heated , it is united intimately and per- 
manenUy under the hammer. Ure, 

WMLjyfMB,* a. Capable of uniting ; aa, a wlding heat. 
A»k* 

Wti,*vksSj n. Happinees; eucceasj proeperlty i well- 
being. ^ 

tWfiLK, «. a. To shorten or impair ; to contract Spetuer, 
tWjfeLK, V. n. To dry ; to wither : to fade. OroM, 

WfiLK,* or W£LTt*v. a. To soak j to beat to expose to 
the sun in order to be dried : to wither. Forbyj Srockett, 
dfcc. [A provincial word in England.] See Wilt. 

WfiLK,* n. (^Conch,) See Whklk. 

W£lksi>, (wSlkt) 0 . Ridged; furrowed; whelked. 

Skak. 

WJBl'kjn, n. The visible regions of the air. Chaucer . — 
Chiefly used m poetry. — frelkm eye, a sky-colored eye, 
or a rolling eye. Shak. 

WfiLL, JL A spring ; a fountain ; a source ; —a deep, narrow 
pit dug ui the earth for obtaining a supply of water:- - 
a vent-hole in a mow of hay : — the cavity in which stairs 
are placed.— (ATaut) A small enclosed space near the 
main-mast, extenduig fVom the bottom of the ship to the 
principal gun-deck, containing the pumps. 

W£L(i, V. n. [l wBLLfio; pp. wsLLino, welled.] To 
spring ; to issue as from a spring. Spenser. \ 

Well, v. a. To pour forth, as from a well, denser. I 

well, a. Not sick ; not ill ; bemg in health , recovered : — 
happy, convenient ; advantageous : — being in favor. 
W£ll, ad. [loii, Goth. ; losll, Sax. ; wel, O.j Not ill ; not 
unhappily ; not wickedly ; skilfully ; properly ; in a laud- 
able manner ; not amiss ; not unsuccessfully , not insuf- 
ficiently : not defectively ; to a degree that gives pleas- 
ure; with praise; favorably; suitably; sufficientlv. — It 
is a term of concession, or Emission ; as, ** Welly if it is 
so, 1 submit.'* — As eoell asy together with ; not less than. 
— Well fughy nearly ; almost. — Well enough^ in a moder- 
ate deg^ ; tolerably. — Well to bos, having a compe- 
tence. Forby. — It is used much m composition to express 
anv thing right, laudable, or not defective; as, toeb- 
afiected , ws/Aiimed : wsb-appomted, &c. 

W£ll^ VDA.Y, mterj. Expressing grief ; alafi ! Shak. 
W£ll-B¥-havbd/,* (w61-b§-havd0 a. Courteous; civil; 
of good conduct. BostoeU. 

WfiLL'-B£-}NO, n. Happiness : prosperity ; welfare. 
W£ll'-B£-lCvbd,* (wdl^b^-Iuvd) a. Much loved. John. 
W£ll^~bobn, a. Not meanly descended. Waller. 
W£ll'-bk£d, a. Elegant of manners ; polite : — descended 
from a good race of ancestors . well-born. Loudon. 
WfiLL'-D6-jNO,» a. Right conduct ; good actions. 2 Peter. 
W£ll^->p6m£, \wlliVd}ln)w.Utry. An exclamation bestowing 
praise. 

W£ll'-DrXin,* 7l A drain to a well. Smart. 

W£LL^FJLa£, n. Happiness. Holyday. See Welvabe. 
W£ll-fA^vqe£D, (w&l-f a'vvtrd; a. Beautiful. Shak. 
W£ll-or50nd'jpd,* o. Having a good fouiidatifih. Ash. 
W£ll-hXl'lowed,* (wel-hal'5d) a. Sacred ; just, Shak. 
W£ll'h£ad, (wM'hdd; n. Source ; fountain , wellspring. 
^enser. 

Well'-kjtSwn,* (w€l'nOn) a. Commonly known. Qu. 
Bev. 

W£ll'-mXji-nered, (w61'mfi.n-n?rd) o. Polite; civil, 
WfiLL'--M£AN-£B, n. One who means well. Dryden, 
WfiLL^-Bt£AN-lNa, a. Having good intention. KiUmg- 
beck. 

W£ll-m£t^ tnterj. A term of salutation. Shak. 
WEll'-uIni^-ed,* a. Having good intentions. Ash. 
WEll'-nAt-vked, (w£Paat-yvrd) a. Goodnatured; kind. 
WELL-Niau^j (w61-nl') ad. Almost ; nearly. Spenser. 
W£ll-b£adV a. Having read much ; erudite. Alien. 
W£ll'-R56ii 1,* n. A room containing a welL Smart, 
WEll'-spEnt, a. Passed with virtue or improvement. 
W£ll-6p 5^KEN, (wdl-spd^kn) a. Speaking well ; speaking 
finely ; speaking gracefully ; speaking kindly. Shak. 
W£ll^6Fr1ng, n. Fountain ; source. Prov. xvi. 
WELL^-TUOvauT,* (wePtbkwt) a. Opportunely thought 
of. Ash. 

W£LL-wtLL^£R, n. One who means kindly. Hooker. 
W£ll-w18B^ n. A wish of happiness. Addison. 
W£ll-w1su£JD^% (-wlshtO a. Beloved ; befriended. 
Shak, 

WfiLL-wISH^ER, n. One who wishes the good of another. 
WELSH, a. Relating to the peoj^ or country o( Wales. 
welsh, a. The language of Wales. — pi. The people of 
Woles. Addison. 

WElt, n. A border ; a guard ; an edging; R fold or doub- 
ling of cloth or leather. 

WElt, V. a. [t, WELTED ; pp. weltiito, welted.] To ftir- 
nish with a welt ; to sew with a border. 

WElt,* e. n. To soak : — to wither. Same as welfc. Forby. 
JXoc^ Eng.] See Wilt. 

WEL'TEE, r. n, [i, WELTEBSO; pp. WSLTBBIITO. WEL- 
TERED.] To roll, as in water, mire, blood, or other liquid ; 
to ; to wallow. 

IWEh, V. «. To corrupt ; to vitiate ; to spot. JDratU, 


tWEx, n. A spot ; a scar. Wielifb. 

WEk, n. A hard, fleshy, or callous excresoeneo ; b tumor. 
WEnoh, n. A young woman. SidBsy. — A young woman 
in an invidious or bad sense ; a strumpet. 
wench, O. n, [*. WENCHED ; pp. WEKCHINO, WBHOHED.'' 

To firequeat loose women. Addison, 

WEnch'ER, n. A fornicator. Cfrew. 

WfiNcu^LiKB, 0 . After the manner of wenches. Huloet. 

WfiND, V, n.[l, WENDED OT WENT 1 J»p. WBNOINO- WBNOES 

or wentJ To go : to puss to or from. — (Abut.) To turn 
round. Reioigh. It is sometimes used actively, as ** To 
wend one’s way.” 

tWEN'w^L, n. A weanling. Tusser, 

WfiN^NlSH, ; a. Having the nature of a wen ; formed like 
WEn'nv- J a wen. Wotton. 

went, l from WW/ — used as the preterit of Oo. Bee 
Wend, and Go. 

tWENT, n. Way ; course ; path. Spenser, 
WEn^tle-TrXp,* n. (ConcA.) A species of shell; sealla- 
r%a. P. Cyc. 

WfiPT, L & p. from Weep. See Webb. 

WEre, (wdr) [wer, S. W, P. J. F, Jo. K, Sm. ; wftr, E. ; 
ware or wer, Wb.] i. pL from Be. I was, thou wait, he 
WAS ; pi. toe WERE, you were, they were. 

WERE, n. A dam. Sidney. A fine among the Anglo-Saxons 
imposed on a mucderer. CotoelL See Wear. 
fWERE'xilLD,* n. (Lato) A compensation, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, paid by a delinquent to the injured or to 
his relations, for ofiences against the person. Brande, A 
fine or mulct for a homicide. Blaekstone, Bee Were. 
W]?r-ne'rj-^n.* o. Relating to Werner or his theory of 
the earth ; called also the Heptuman theory. Hamilton, 
WEr'ner-ite,* n. (Afm.) A silicate of alumina, lime, 
and oxide of non, of a gray or green color, crystallized. 
Brande. 

WErst,* n. A Russian itinerary measure, equal to 3500 
English feet, or nearly two thirds of a mile. P. Cyc. 
Written also versL See Verst. 

WErt. The second person singular of the subjunctive 
mood, and imperfect tense, from Be, 

W£'§and, (wS'zn) n. The windpipe. See Wbasand. 
WE'sjL, n. Same as weasand. Bacon, 

WEs'l^y-an,* ». A follower of John Wesley, the founder 
of the Arminian Methodists : a Methodist. Watson, 
WEs'ley-aN)* a. Relating to John Wesley or to Wesleyan- 
ism. CA. Ob. 

WEs'L¥Y-AN-l8M,* n. The tenets of the Wesleyans , 
Methodism. Ec, Bev, 

west, n. [westy Sax. 4“ H.l The region where the sun ap- 
pears to set at the equinoxes ; any part of the worlu 
that, relatively to another place, lies in that direction. 
west, a. Relating to, being towards, or coming from the 
region of the setting sun ; western ; occidentaL 
WEST, ad. To the west, more westward. Shak. 
fWEST, V. n . To pass to the west ; to set, as the sun. 
Chaucer. 

WEsT'jgR-lNG, a. Passing to the west. Milton. 
WEst^^r-lv, a. Tending or being towards the west. 
WEsT'JgR-LV,* ad. Towards the west. Swiart. 

W£sT^]gRN, a. Being in the west, or toward the west; 

west ; westerly ; occidental. 

W£sT^:i^RN-aiosT,* a. Farthest to the west Cook, 
WEsT^iNG,* n. A course or distance to the west. Cook, 
WEst'ljng,* 7l An inhabitant of the west. PhiL Muse- 
um, fR.j 

WEstVard, ad. Towards the west Abbot 
WEst'ward-lv, ad. With tendency to the west Donne. 
WEt, n. Water; humidity, moisture; rainy weather. 
WEt, a. Containing water ; covered or imbued with 
water ; not dry ; humid ; moist ; rainy , watery. 

WEt, V. a. [i. WETTED or wet , pp. wettino, wetted or 
WET.] To make wet ; to expose to rain or water ; to 
humectate , to moisten. 

WEth'ee, (wfith'^r) n. A ram castrated. 

WEt'ness, n. State of being wet , moisture ; humidity 
W£t^>NUE 8£,* n. A woman who nurses with the breast. 
Bums* 

WfiT'SH6D, 0 . Wet over the shoes; having wet feet 
Forby. 

WfiT'T}8H,* a. Somewhat wet ; damp. Maunder. 
tWfiX, V. a. To grow ; to wax. Dryden. 

WE'zand, (wfi^) R. Browne . See Wbasand. 

WhXck, (hwftk) e. 0 . [l whacked ; pp, whacking, 
WHACKED.] To strike; to thwack. Brockett. [Local.] 
WhXck,* b. a heavy blow ; a thump. Jenntnge. — [Pro- 
vincial and coUoquiaL] 

WhAck'^e,* r. Any thing uncommonly large ; a great 
lie : — same as whopper . HoUoioey, — [Provincial.] 
WHiLE.(hwal)n. A cetacean animal, shaped like a fish and 
living in the sea, but having worm blo^, and breathing 
the air : the largest of animals.— It is populariy, but not 
•Gientiflcally, classed with fishes. 

Whale'bQat,* r. (JVoiit) A long, narrow boat used with 
whale-ships. C. Brown. 
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WHXLC'BdinE. (hwU^bSn) n, A horny, eiayitic •ttbstanco, 
fbnnd In the jaw of the whale. 

WHlLt'~Fl8H<9-ET,« n. The bosinew of taking whalee, 
and proectring oU from them. McCuUoeh, [gteee, 

WHiLE^-FIsH-fNO,* n. The act of catching whalee. Con- 
n . ; pL WHil.E'MgN. A man engaired in the 
whale fishery. Xh". JSUon. 

WhAl'EK,* a. A person or vessel engaged in the whale- 
fishery ; a whaleman. Can^beU, 

WiiXl')ICO,* 0. Relating to whales or the whale-fishery. 

WhAll, or WhAul, n. A disease In the eyes, causing 
them to look white ; wall-eye ; the glaucoma. Todd. 

IWhAl^ly, a. Diseased so as to show too much white, 
said of theses. Sponoor. 

WhAbce, II. The burrel-fiy, which annoys horses. 

v. a. To turn upside down. Brook- 
etL [North of England.] See Whxuiisl. 

Whang-, (bwttng) n. A thong ; a leather thong. BrockUL 
WhAng, (hw&ng) V. a. To beat. Orose. [Loc^, England.] 

WHAtf&SE.* n. A Japan cane or walking-stick, made of a 
Chinese plant. Ljungstedu 

Whap, ^w6p) n. A heavy Mow. Forhy. Written also 
toAoy. pfulgar and local.] 

Whap'p^e, (hwSp'p^r) ■. Any thing uncommonly large ; 

a thumper. RroeJkett. See WHOPPaa. 

Whap'pjng,* (hwSp^ping) a. Uncommonly large. Hunl- 
or. [Provincial.] 

WhAef, [hwbrf, 8. W. J. F. K. Sm. t hwarf, P. E. f wbrf, 

Jo.] n. f pLj in England^ whAefs ; in the Untied States, 
generally whAeve^. A mMe, or firm landing-place, built 
by the side of the water, or extending into the water, for 
the convenience of loading and unloading ships and other 
vessels ; a quay. 

WhArf'a 9’B» n. Fees for landing at a wharf. 

WhAef' jN-9?R, n. One who attends a wharf. 

What, rhwbt) yron. That which ; something, indefinitely ; 
as, “ I beard tohat [that which] he said : ** — often used in- 
terrogatively i as, “ fVhat are you doing? ” It is also used 
as an adjective or demonstrative pronoun } as, “ I know 
tehat book that is.** It is sometimes used as an interjec- 
tion ; as. ** What ! cannot you stop a minute ? ** ' 

fWHAT, (hw5t) n. Fare; things; matter, denser. 

What-EV'^ir. (hw8t-8v'9r) j pron. All that; the 

What-sq-Ev'^r, (hw6t-e9-8v'er) j whole that , this or 
that — They have often the construction of adjectives. 

What'n6t,* (hwbt'nSt) n. A stand, or piece of household 
furniture, having shelves for books, Ac. W. Eney. 
tWHAT'sS, (hwSt'sQ) pron. Same as whatsoever. Spenser. 

Wh£al, ^wSl) n. A pustule ; a small swelling filled with 
matter. Wiseman. — Written also wale and weaU 
Wheat, (hwSt) n. The finest kind of grain, of which 
bread is made. 

WuEat'Ear, n. An ear of wheat:— a small, delicate bird. 

Walker pronounces wheatear, a bird, hwU'ySr. 

Wheat'en, (hwe'tn) o. Made of wheat. JEiod. xxix. 

WhE at'grAss,* n. A genus of grasses ; dogs-grass. Booth. 

WhEat'peCm, (hwet'plum) n. A sort of plum. jSlinsworth. 

WuEE'dlb, (hwd'dl) V. a. [t. WHiKOLao ; pp. whekousto, 

WHEEDLED.] To entlce by soil words; to flatter; to ca- 
jole ; to coax. 

WHfifi'l)l.E, n. Enticement ; c^olery. Dorrington. 

WhEE'dli^e, (hw8'dl?r) n. One who wheedles. Todd. 

WHfifiD'tlNO,* n. The act of coaxing or cajoling. Smart. 

Wheel, (hw8l)n. A circular frame that turns round upon 
an axis ; a circular body , a carriage that runs upon wheels : 

— an instrument of torture : — an instrument for spinning : 

— an instrument used by potters, &c. : — rotation ; revolu- 
tion ; a compass about. — Wheel and axle, one of the me- .... 

chanical powers or machines, consisting of a wheel, hav- ever ; to what place soever. [ Wisdom lx. 

ing a cylindrical axis passing through its centre, resting tWHfeRE'THROOOH, (hwir'thrfi) ad. Through which, 
on pivots at its extremities, and supported in gudgeons, WHfiRE-Td', | ad. To which ; to what ; to what end.* 

and capable of revolving. — Called also axis tn pentrochto. WhEre-vn-t 6', ) as, “ Whereto is this expense ? ** 

— Persian wheel, an engine to draw water out of a well : WhEre-vp- 6 n', (hw4r-vp-8n') ad. Upon which. 

— called also norta. WhEr-Ev'er, (nw&r-8v'9r) ad. At or in whatsoever place. 

Wheel, (hwSl) v. n. [». wheeled ; pp. wheeliito, WhEre-wIth'. (hwAr-wTlh') { ad. With which ; 

WHEELED.] To move OR wheels, to turn on an axis , to re- WhEre-with-al'. (hwAr-W|th-41') , J with what, 

volve ; to have a rotatory motion ; to turn ; to fetch a com- WhEr'r^t, (h wfir'rjt) r, a. To hurry ; to trouble , to tense, 
pass ; to roll forward. BickersU^. To give a box on the ear. .dinstporth. [A luw 

Wheel, (hw«I) v. a. To convey on wheels ; to put Into a word.] j^] 
rotatory motion ; to whirl. tWHfiR'R?!, n. A box on the ear. Beaum. ^ FU 

WhEEl'-Xn-J-Mal,* n. (EnL) A genus of animalcules, WhEr'rv, n. A light boat used on rivers. Drayton. 

having a wheel kind of arms for taking their prey. Brande. WhEt, (hw6t) v. a. [u whetted ; pp. vHmrrina, whet- 
WhE£l'bXe-b6w, n. A carriage having only one wheel. ted.I To sharpen by using a whetstone ; to sharpen by 

WH££L'-cAa-B(A9E,* n. A carnage having wheels. Smol- attrition , to edge : — to provoke ; to make angry. 

lett. WhEt, (hw8t} n. Act of sharpening : — something that 

Wh££LXD,* (bwSld) a. Having wheels : — used in com- sharpens or makes hungry, as a dram. 

position ; as, twirmheeled. Sykes. WhEth'eR} (hwfith'^r) ad. A particle expressing one par* 

WafifiL'i^R, «. One who wheels : — a maker of wheds : — of a disjunctive proposition, answered by or ; as, “ WhUh^ 
a wheeHione, or a horse next to the wheals. er you vs ill or not.” 

Wh££l'-eAcb,* n. The place in which a water-wheel is Wheth'er, (bwCth'er) yron. Which of two. 8L MatLxx\. 

fixed. Franeu, WhEt'slAts,* n. A massive mineral, of greenish-gray 

WhEEl'^hAfsd,'* (hwil'shSpt) a. Having the form of a color, used for sharpening steel instruments. Ure. 

wheeL Hooker. WHfiT'sTdNE, n. A smooth, flat stone, used fur whetting 

WBfi£L'w5BN,* 0. Worn by wbeels. Cowper or sharpening edged instruments by firktion. 


WHflfiL'WRToBT, (bwgl'rxt) n. A maker of wheels and 
wheel-carriages. 

tWHfifiL'Y, (hwSF^) 0. Oircttlar ; rotatory. PkUhpa. 
WHfifiZE, (hWgx) S* n. [i* WMBBSPD; pp. WHSBSlIfO, 
wHBBXBn.j To breathe with noise. Ftoyer. 
WhEEz'ing,* n. A disordered resphration. Crahh. 
WhElk, (hwdlfc)n. A protuberance ; a pustule. Soe Wsxi. 

— (Cos/iA.) A univalve shell. BogeL 
Whblkeo. See WcucEO. 

WuElk'y» (hwdlk'?) 0 . Embossed; protuberant Spenser. 
WhElk, V . a. [t. whelmed; pp. whelming, whelmed.1 
To cover with something that envelu|Mi on all sides, ana 
is not to be thrown ofiT; to bury ; to overwhelm. Pope, 
WhElp, (hwSlp) n. [welp, D. ; kaolpar, Icel. ; lnoa(p, Swed.] 
The young of a dog ; a puppy ; the young of a lion or other 
beast of prey: — a son or young man, in contempt — 
(JVaitt) A abort, upright piece jj^aced round the barrel 
of a capstan. 

WhEli^ V . n. [i. whelped ; pp. whblpi no, wbblpbd.] To 
bring forth young: — applied to some beasts, ak% bitch, a 
i lioness, a sbe-fox, &:c. 

WhEm'meLjj* V . a. To turn upside down: — written also 
whaitmeL Broekett, &c. [North of England.] 

WhEn^ (hwSn) ad. At the time that ; at what time, inter- 
rogatively; which time. — t IFAan os, at the time when. 
Spenser. 

Whence, (hwgns) ad. From which place, source, premises, 

I &c. : — interrogatively, from what place, source, person, 
cause, Slc. — From whence Dr. Johnson styles ** a vicious 
mode of speech.** It is a pleonasm, like from hence and 
from thence f and, like those phrases, it is sanctioned by 
custom and good use. ** The place ^om whenu they fell.’* 
Milton. 

WhEnoe-sq-Ev'ER, (hwSns-ao-«v'?r) od. From what iflace 
soever : firom what cause soever. Locke. 

WhEn-Ev'er, (hw8n-8v'er) 1 od. At whatever time. 
WhEn-sq-Ev'^EE* (hw8n-B9-6v'9r) J Milton. 

WhEre, (bwAr) ad. In which place; at which place or 
places; at what place or places. It is often used for 
I whither i as, Where are you going? •* — .Any where, at or 

I in any j^ace. — Mo where, at or in no place. — Where, like 
here and there, has, in composition, a kind of pronominal 
signification ; as, wheret^, of which. 

Wh£re'a-b 60 t, (hwAr'ji-bbQt) ad. Near what place? as, 
** Whereabout did you lose what you are seeking ? ** — 
near which place ; concerning which. 
WhEre'^-boOts,'* ad. Same as whereabout, and the more 
common of the two forms. Jieh. 

WhEre-X?', (bwAr-&z') ad. When on the contrary; the 
thing being so that : — always referred to something difler- 
ent. 

WhEre-Xt', ad. At which ; at what. 

WhEre-b?', (hwAr-bl') ad. By which ; by what ; as, 
“ Whereby wilt thou accomplish thy design ? ** 
WH£RE'EoRE,(hwAr'nir) [hwar'fSr, W. P.J. E. F. Jo. Sm. } 
bwSr'for, S. , hwar'fSr or wh8r'i8r, iT,] od. For which rea- 
son , for what reason. 

WhEre-In', (hwAr-ln') od. In which ; in what. 
WhEre- 1 n-to', (Iiw4r-in-l6') ad. Into winch. 
fWnERE'NESs, (hw4r'n?8) ?». Ubiety ; imperfect locality. 
Grew. 

Wh£re- 6 f', (hw4r-8f ') ad. Of which ; of what, indefi- 
nitely ; — of jvhat, interrogatively ; as, Whereof was the 
house built?** 

WhEre- 6 n', (hw4r-8n') ad. On which ; on what ; as, 
“ Whereon did he sit ? *’ 


tWHERE'sS, (hwAr'sS) od. Wheresoever. MUton. 
WhEre-8P-ev'eRj (hw4r-s9-8v'9r) ad. In what place so- 
ever ; to what place soever. [ Wisdom lx. 

tWHERE'THROOOH, ^wAr'thrfi) ad. Through which. 
WHfiRE-Td', I ad. To which ; to what ; to what end.* 
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IVHtT^T^R, %. One who whets or sharpens. JHotk 
Whbw,* (hwtt) mterj. Begone ! expressing aversion or con- 
tempt. Whe»! away with inscriptions.” Bp, Otter. 
Wbtey, (hw&) n. The limpid, thin, or serous part of milk, 
from which the curd and butter are separated: — any 
thing white and thin. 

VVhey'^y, (hwa' 9 ) I a. Partaking of whey j resembling 
Whey'jsh, (bwa'ish) I whey. JSacew. 

VVHBY'fSH-N&ss,'^ n. Quality of being wbeyish. Southey. 
WhTch, (hwJcii) pron. The pronoun relative, relating to 
things, as, “the book toAtcA I read ” — It formerly was 
used for wkOj and related likewise to persons; and it is 
often so used in the common translation of the Bible ; but 
this use is now obsolete. — It is sometimes a demonstra- 
tive pronoun ; as, “Take loAtcA you will.” It is some- 
tiiiips an interrogative ; as, “ B^'kich is the man ? ” 
IVnfcH-fiv'ER ♦proa. 8&me HB tohieheoever. Aeh. 
WHtCH-SQ-tv'^^R, pron. Whether one or the Other. Locke. 
WnlFF,ihwIf) a. A blast ; a puff of wind. Shak. A fish. 
WHlFF,^(hWTf) V . a . Sc n. [u WHirrso; pp. whiffino, 
wHiFKKD.l To consume in whiffs ; to emit with whiffs, 
as in smoking ; to smoke. Bp. HalL 
WhIf'fle, (hwlf'fl) V . n. To move inconstantly, ns if 
driven by a puff of wind. Roioe. 
fWHlF'FLE, (hwlf 'fl) V. a. To disperse as by a puff, to 
blow away , to scatter. More. 
tWHlF'FLE, (hwlf 'fl) n. A fife or small flute. Douce. 
WhIf'fl^b, (hwlf'flfr) a. A piper or fifer: — a harbinger: 

— one of no consequence ; one moved with a whiff or 
‘puff : a trifler. Spectator, 

WHlF'FLE-TRfifi,* tt. See Whippl*tr*e. 

IWhTg, (hwlg) n. A kind of sour or thin milk ; whey. 
Breton. 

Wuto, (hwlg) n. The designation of one of the great polit- 
ical p^ies in England. The wkigs are opposed to the 
toneej and their principles tend to increase the democratic 
influence of the constitution. — The term tohiy was first 
used in the reign of Charles II., and is of Scottish origin. 
According to Bishop Burnet, it is derived from whxggam^ 
a word used by Scotch peasants in driving their horses, 
the drivers being called whiggamores^ contmeted to wfugs. 

— [Bmencan history) One who supported the revolution- 
ary movement, in opposition to the measures of the Eng- 
lish government. See Tory. 

WhIo.^ a. Relating to the whigs ; whiggish. Addison. 
WuIg'gAr-AJHV, (hwlg'gyir-k?) n. [whig and dpxh^] Gov- 
ernment by whigs. Swifl. 

VVh1g'g?r-y,* n. The principles of the whigs , whiggism. 
Qu. Rev. 

Wh1g'g}SH, (hwTg'gish) a. Relating to the whigs. Sw\fL 
VViiig'g|sh-LV,^ tuL In a whiggish manner. A. Wood. 

(hwlg'|Izm)n The notions of whigs. Swtft. 
WhYg'L|Ng,* n. A whig, in contempt. Spectator. 

While, (hwll) «. Time ; space of time. Sidney, 

WhIle, (hwll) rtd. During the time that, as long as; ot 
tlie same time that. 

WhIle, (hwll) V. n. [i. whiled; pp. whiling, whiled.] 
To spend to little use, as time ; to loiter. Spectator. 
While, (hwll) v. a. To draw out , to consume in a tedious 
way. Pegge. 

tWHJL'£BE, (hwil'dr) ad. A little while ago ; erewhile. 
^enser. 

^WtiiLE^, (hwllz) ad. An old form of while. Shak. 
fWiiiL'pM, (hwil'um) ad. Formerly, once; of old. Spen- 
ser. 

Whilst, (hwllst) od. Same os toAde. Spenser. [R.] 

Wiilwi, (hwlm) n. A freak , an odd fancy , a caprice ; an 
irregular motion of desire. Sw\ft. A machine, or large 
capstan, worked by horses^ used in mines for raising ore, 
water, Alc. A sort of carnage or gig. Ure. 

WhIM,* V. n. To indulge In whims ; to be giddy. Congreve. 
Wh1m'BR£L,* n. A bird resembling the curlew. Pennant. 
tWHlM'LjNG,* n. A person full of whims. Beaum. 6f FI. 
WhTM>£R, (hwim'per) v. n, [tcimmerea, Ger.] [t. whim- 
pered ; jrp. wHiMPERiNQ. whimpered.] To Cry with a 
low, whining, suppressed, or broken voice , to cry. 
WhTm'p^b,* V . a. To utter in a whining or crying tone. 
Cowper. 

WhIm'p?B-£R,* a. One w'ho whimpers. Jams. 
WhIm'P¥R-ING, n. Act of uttering a small cry. Ormgrr. 
fWHlM'PL?D, (hwIm'pJd) a. [perhaps from whimper.] Dis- 
torted with crying. Shak. 

WHlM'i^£Y. (hwlm'xe) A freak ; a caprice ; an odd fan- 
cy ; a whim. B. Jonson. 

fWHlM'§£Y, (hwIrn'E?) V. a. To fill with w'himseys. Beaum. 
Sf FI. 

WHTM' 5 f?YED,* (bwim'zid) a. Pull of whimseys ; whim- 
sical. Beaum. Sf FL 

WhIm'§|-cal, (hwlm'ze-kal).tf. Full of whims ; freakish ; 

cajpricious , oddly fanciful ; fantastical ; odd. Addison. 
Whim-si-cXl'j-tv,* n. Quality of being whimsical; oddi- 
ty; whimsicalnesB : a whim. Dr. Dibdin. 
WHiM'§l-c.fL-Ly, ad. In a whimsical manner. 
WHlU'^J-CAL-Nfesk, n. State of being whimsical. Pope. 
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WhYm'whXm, (hwlm'hwkm) b. [reduplication of tsAim,] 
A playtliing ; a toy; an odd device; a freak ; a whim 
Shelton. [LjOW.J 

WhIn. (hwin) li fcAyaw, Welsh.] Furze; gome. Tusser, 
AmineraL I^Whinstohe. 

WhYn'chXt,* n. A bird ; the great flycatcher. Booth. 

Whine, (hwIn) v. n. [hwina, Su. Goth.] [t. whined ; pp. 
WHINING, WHINED.] To Utter a plaiutive, drawling cry; 
to make a plaintive noise : to moan meanly. 

WhTne, (hwin) n. A (daintive noise ; a drawling, plaintive 
tone of voice ; a mean or affected complaint. 

WhIn'?r, (hwln'9r) n. One who whines. Dayton. 

WhIn'nv, a» Abounding in whin ; like whin. Sterne. 

WhIn'ny, (hwln^n^) v. n. [hinmOj L.] [i. whinnied ; pp. 
WHINNYING, WHINNIED.] To make a noise like a horse or 
colt , to neigh. More. 

WhTn'stSne,* n, (Min.) A species of basalt. Brando. 

tWHlN'YA-RD, n. A sword, in contempt. Hudibras. 

WHIP, (hwTp) V . a. [l WHIPPED ; pp. whipping, whipped 1 
To strike with a whip , to strike with any thing tough and 
flexible ; to lash ; to drive with lushes ; to correct with 
lashes , to lash with sarcasm : — to sew slightly ; to bind 
together, as rods with cord or wire : — to in wrap : — to 
take any thing nimbly ; — always with a particle ascertain- 
ing the sense, as <mt, an, up, away — To whip in, to com- 
pel to obedience or to order. — To whup the cat, to practise 
the most pinching parsimony. Fovhy. 

WhYp, V. n. To move nimbly. V Estrange. [Ludicrous.] 

WhYp, (hwYp) n. An instrument, tough and pliant, used for 
correction, driving horses, cattle, Acc. ; a lash: — the 
length of the sail of a windmill measured from the axis. 

— (VyViuL) A rope passed through a single block or pulley. 
— Whip and spur, with great speed. Pope. 

WhIp'cord, b. Cord suitable for whips Dryden. 

WhYp^grXft-jno, n. A kind of grafting. 

WhYp'hXnd, B. Advantage over ; superiority. Dryden. 

WhYp'lXsh, b. The lash or small end of a whip. 

WhYp'-MXE-^r,* b. One who makes whips. Booth. 

Wh!p'P£R, b. One who whips. 

Wh1p'peb-Yn,* b. One who subjects or compels to obe- 
dience or order, or the principles or measures of a {mrty. 
Ed. Rev. 

WhYp'p£R-snXp-P£R, b. a diminutive, insignificant per- 
son , a whi|wter. Brackett. 

W'HlP'PiNQ, B. Correction with a whip or rod. 

WhYp'pjng-Post, n. A post or pillar to which criminals 
are bound when they are whipped. Hudibras. 

Wh1p'ple-tr£e,* n. A short bar by which horses draw ; 

— written also whrffietree. Forby. 

WhYp-pqor-wIll',* b. An American bird that sings by 

night. P. Cyc. 

WiilP'sAvY, B. An instrument to saw such great pieces of 
stuff as the handsaw will not easily reach through. 

Wfttp'SNAKE,* TL An kind of serpent. QoUlsmith. 

WhTp'stXff, (hwlp'stftf ) n. (JSTauL) A piece of wood fast- 
ened to the helm, which the steersman holds in his hand, 
in order to move the rudder and direct the ship. 

WhYp'sti^r, (hwlp'stq'r) n. A nimble fellow. Shak. 

WhYp'stYck,* b. The handle of a whip. Moor. 

WhYp'stYtch,* b. a tailor, in contempt : — a sort of plough- 
ing. Smart. [Sha/c. 

WhTp'st6ck, B. The handle of a whip, the whip itself. 

WhTpt, (hwlpt) t. At p. from Whip. Q. Withers. For 
whipped. See Wnir. 

WHYR,(hwYr) r. w. [*. whirred, pp. whirring, whirred J 
To turn round rapidly with noise, to fiy with noise ; to 
hurry. Chapman. 

Whir, (hwYr) v. a. To hurry. Shak. 

Whirl, (bwirl) v. a. [whirla, Icel.l [l whirled ; pp. 
whirling, whirled.] To turn round rapidly ; to revolvo , 
to twirl. Shak. 

WiiYrl, (hwirl) t>. n. To move or run round rapidly. 

WhYbl, (hwirl) n. Gyration , quick rotation , rapid circu- 
lar motion ; any thing moved with rapid rotation. 

Wh’irl'bXt, (whfrl'bftt) n. Any thing moved rapidly round 
to give a lilow. Creech. 

Wiiirl^b5ne, b. Patella ; the cap of the knee. Ainsworth 

Wiiibl^£R,* b. He or that which whirls. Ihoaldcll. 

YWhYrl'j-cote,* b. An ancient vehicle or wheel-carriagu 
used by British ladies. Stowe. 

WhYrl')-o1g, 7l A toy which children spin round. Moun 
tagu. 

Whirl'ing-TA-ble,^ b. a machine contrived to exhibit 
the principal laws of gravitation, or the phenomena, in 
philosophy and nature, relative to the power of the cen- 
trifugal force, particularly in its effects upon the shape of 
the earth and planets. Fnzncur. 

WhYrl'pIt, n. Same as whirlpool, Sandys, 

WhYbl'p66l. b. a vortex, eddy, or gulf, where water lias 
a rapid circular motion. 

WhYrl'wInd, b. a rapid, whirling motion of the air, or a 
cdumn or mass of air in a violent circular motion, sup- 
posed to be produced by the meeting of two currents of 
air blowing in opposite directions. 
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WhYr'rjno, ji. a buzEing noise: rapid motion. 
tWuYa^Ry, tJ. n. Same as •o/wr. Jameson. 

WHISK, m. A small bosom or brush : — any thing of similar 
action, as, formerly, a part of a woman’s dress • ~ a quick, 
violent motion : — a sudden gale. 

WhIsk, V. a. [?. WHISKED ; pp. wHisaiifo, whisked.] To 
move or sweep with a slight, rapid motion ; to move nim- 
bly. RaUngh. 

WhIsk, v. n. To move with velocity. Purchas. 

WuIsK,* n. A cooper’s plane for levelling the chines of 
barrels. Jfewton. 

WhIsk'^r, n. He or that which whisks — the hair grow- 
ing on the cheek unshaven , coarse hair on the upper lip 
of a cat, &c. ; — formerly applied to hair growing on the 
upper lip of a man, now more commonly called mustachea. 

— Chiefly used in the plural. 

Wliis'K^REU, fhwls'k^rd) a. Having whiskers. Oreen, 
yVHls'K^T, n. A basket, a scuttle. Smart [Local.] 
Whis'K^Y, (hwls'k^) n. A kind of spirit distilled from 
barley, wheat, rye, maize, &:c. : — a kind of one-horse 
chaise, sometimes called a tim-irhiskey : — also written 
whisky. See UsqirEBAUoH. 

\VulsK'iN»,*p. a. Moving nimbly: — great: large. HoUo- 

Whis'P^r, (hwls'p^r) v. n. {wisperim^ D.] [t. whispered; 
pp. wHispERina, WHISPERED.] To apeak with a low 
voice, or with the breath not made vo'.al; — to speak 
with timorous caution. 

WhIs'per, V. a. To address, or to utter, 1.1 a low voice; 
to prompt secretly. 

Wiiia'p^R, n. A low, soft voice, a low utterance; low, 
cautious speech. 

WhIs'p^r-i^r, n. One who whispers ; a privafe talker. 
WhIs’p^r-Tno, n. Act of whispering, cautious speech. 
WliIs'P^R-lNG,* p, a. Uttering a low voice; transmitting 
a whisper or low sound ; as, a whispering-^aW^xy . Ency. ' 
WhIs'p^r-Ing-ly, ad. In a low voice. 

WuTaT, n. A game at cards, requiring close attention, and 
consequent silence. Slo^ft. 

VVHtST, itucrj. A command to be silent, be still ! be silent! 
Lodge. 

WhTst,* a. Silent; still; quiet. Marlow. 
tWHisT, V. a. To silence ; to still. Spenser. 
tWhIst, V. n. To become silent. Lord Surrey. 

VVlllS'TLE, (hwls'sl) V. n. [t. WHISTLED , pp. WHISTLinO, 
WHISTLED.] To make the breath sonorous by contracting 
the lips, to form a kind of musiral sound by an inarticu- 
late modulation of the breath , to make a sound with a 
small wind-instrument, to sound shrill 
Whw'tle, (hwls'sl) «. a. To call by a whistle. South. 
WliIs'TLE, (hwTs'sl) n. Noise of one who whistles, a sim- 
ilar sound made by a small wind-instnunent, or by the 
wind : — a small wind-instrument ; — the mouth, in con- 
tempt. 

WhIs'tle-FIsh,* (hwla'sl-fish) n. A species of fish , 
the sea-loach. Pennant. 

WhIh'TL^r, (hwlsq^r) n. One who whistles. Addison. 
WhIst'linq,-* (hwls'ljng) n. The act of one who whis- 
tles. Pope. 

tWnIST'Ly, ad. Silently. Arden qf Feversham. 

WhIt, lu A point ; a jut , a tittle ; a very small part. 
White, (hwll) n. A negative color, or the color produced 
by the combination of all the prismatic colors mixed in 
the same proportion as they exist in the solar rays ; the 
color of snow, whiteness, any thing white : — a white 
man ; — a mark for an arrow ; — the white part of an egg, 
or of the eye. 

White, (hwit) a. Being without color, or having the color 
of light or snow ; snowy ; — having the color of fear ; pale ; 

— gray with age ; — pure , unblemished : — unclouded. 
White, v. a. To make white, to whiten. St Mark. [R.] 
Wijite'-Ant,* n. A large ant , one of the termites. Ency. 
WhIte'bAit,* n. A very small, delicate fish. W. Ency. 
White 'BART,* n, A fish of the carp kind. Crabb. 
WHlTE'BLAM-TR£fi,* n. A species of tree. Crabb. 
WiiiTE'Bol?,* n. One of a class of Irish levellers or insur- 
gents, who began to create alarm in Ireland In 1762; — 
80 called from their ordinary dross being a white frock. 
Ency. 

WniTE'BSWsM,* n. The principles or practice of the 
Whileboys. Ch. Ob. 

WnlTE'CAP,*n. A name applied to the mountain-sparrow. 
Booth. 

WlliTE'cX.R,* n. The fallow-finch Smart. 

WhIte'-fAce,* n. A white mark on the forehead of a 
horse. Farm. Ency, 

WhIte'-pAced,* (hwit'fast) a. Having a white fiice. 
Shak. 

WiUTE'-HjEAT,* n. A degree of heat in which Iron ap- 
pears white. Ure. 

WH1T£'*’H£l’L9-b5re,**' It. Hoarhound ; a perennial plant. 
Crabb* 

WhIte'-LXnd,* n. Clayey land, which Is white when 
dry. Vre. 


WRlTE-LfiAH', (hwn-lddO R* CaTbouate of lead, used for 
paint, Ac. 

W^HlTE'-LfidOBB,* (hwltlfigd) o. Having white legs 
HiU. 

WhIte'lImed, (hwltaimd) a. Covered with white {das- 
ter. 

WhIte^-LIne,* r. (Printing) A broad space between lines , 
a blank line. Smart 

WniTE'-Llv-¥RED, (hwlt'llv-ijrd) a. Envious ; malicious : 
— cowardly. Shak. 

JWhIte'lv, a* Coming near to white. SfuJt 

WHiTE'MfiAT, n. Food made of milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
See. , also the fiesh of a fowl, rabbit, Ac. T^sssr* 

Whi’ten, (hwl'tn) V. a. [l whitened ; pp. whitsniwo, 
WHITENED.] To supcfiDduce a white color ; to make 
white. Browne. 

WhFten, (hwl'tn) e. n. To grow of become white. 

WhFten-ee, (hwl'tn- 9 r) n. One who whitens. 

WHiTE’NESs, n. State of being white , freedom from col- 
orj paleness : — purity ; — cleanness. 

Wihte’-NDn,* n. A white bird of the wild-goose tribe 
Crabb. 

WhIte'-P6t, n. A kind of custard. King. 

Wiiit'eR, n. A whitener. Anderson. 

tWulTE'-RfeNT,* n. (Law) A sort of rent, paid In silver 
Blackstone. 

White'-R6t,* fk A genus of plants , marsh-pennywort 
Farm. Ency. 

Whites, n. pi. A disease to which women are liable. 

White’st?r, n. A bleacher of linen, a whitster. Todd. 

White '-St 5ne,* n. (Mm.) A granite abounding in white 
felspar. Brands. 

WhIte'-Sw£i.l-ing,* n. (Med.) A chronic enlargement 
of a joint : — a term vulgarly applied to indolent tumors in 
ficroAilous habits. It is a formidable disease. Brando. 

WhIte'tAil,* ji. a bird, called also the wheatcar. Jodrdl. 

White'TUOrn, n. A species of thorn. Boyle. 

Wh1te'thr5at,* n. A bird frequenting British gardens. 
Pennant. 

White'wash, (hwIt'wSsh) n. A wash for making white, 
as the skin, Ac. Addison. A mixture of lime or whiting, 
size, and water, for whitening wails, Ac. 

WlUTE'WASU, (hwit'wSsh) V. a. [i. whitewashed : jpp. 
WHITEWASHING, WHITEWASHED 1 To COVet With WllltO- 

wash ; to make white or e.vternaJIy fair. Mason. To go to 


prison for debt, and be released by the act of Insolvency ; 
to take advantage of law, or the act of insolvency, to de- 
fraud one’s creditors. Smart 

WiiiTE'WAaH-jNG,* (hwit'wSsh-jng) n. Act of covering 
with whitewash. 

Wuite'-Wled,* n. A noxious plant or weed. Bud. 
WiiiTE'-WiNE, n, While or pule-colored wine. 
WiiiTE'-wlNGED,* (-wingd) o. Having white wings. 
Dyer. 

WiilTE'wouT,* (hwlt'wiirt) 7U A kind of herb Maunder. 
WillT-FlELD'i AN,* a. Relating to George Wliitcfield, the 
founder of the Calvinistic Methodists. Brands. 
WHlTH'ijiE, ad. To which place , to what place, to what 

W >oint, to what end or purpose. 

HiTH-ER-sp-fiv'ifB, ad. To whatsoever place. 
WhIth'er-wArd,* ad. Towards which place. Southey. 
WhIt'ing, n. A small sea-fish, of the cod tribe, valued for 
food: — chalk cleared of stony matter and pulverized, 
Spanish-white. 

WhIt'jng-PoOt,* n. A fish with a white body. CraJbb. 
WRlT'jSH, a. Somewhat white, Boyle. 

WHlT'isii-N£9S, n. The quality of being whitish. 
WhIt'i.£ath-er, n. Leather dressed with alum',<^re. 

markable for toughness. Tuaser. 

WhIt'low, n. A painful swelling or inflammation, tend- 
ing to suppuration, at the end of the fingers. 
WhIt'lqw-GrAss,* n. A genus of grasses. Farm. Ency. 
WhIt'rET,* n. The Scotch name for the weasel. Booth, 
WnIiyadOR, n, A kind of apple. 

WhIt'st£R, n. A bleacher of linen : — contracted from 
whitester. Shak. 

WhIt'svl, n. A provincial word, for whitemeat, or milk. 

sour milk, cheese, curds, or butter. Carew. [Local, Itog.J 
WhIt'svn, o. Observed at Whitsuntide. ShaL 
WuIt'-80n-daY|* »• A festival of the church, answering 
to the Pentecost of the Jews, being the seventh Sunday 
after Easter. Crabb. See Whitsuntide. 
WhIt'svn-tIde, n. \white and Sunday i so called because 
the converts, newly baptized, or candidates for baptism, 
appeared from Easter to Whitsuntide m white.] l*he 7th 
Sunday or 49ih day after Easter ; tho feast of Pentecost ; 
Whit-Sunday. 

\YHtT'TEN,* n. The small-leaved lime. Loudon. 
WhIt'ten-Tr££, (hwU'tn-tr6) «. A sort of tree. Ainn- 
worth. 

WhIt'tle, n. A sort of blanket or blanched woollen cloth, 
worn by women as a mantle, [f A knife. Shak.] 
WhJt'tle, V. a. [i. whittled ; pp. whittling, whittled.] 
To cut or dress with a knife ; to sharpen. HakewdL 
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IVHftT'T^R, n. One who whets or sharpens. Jlfwrs, 
Whew,* (hwfl) wUrj, Begone ! expressing aversion or con- 
tempt. ** Wh^t away with inscriptions.” Bp. OtUr. 
Whet, (hw&) n. The limpid, thin, or serous port of milk, 
from which the curd and batter are separated: — any 
thing white and thin. 

Whey'¥Y, (hwa'?) I a. Partaking of whey ; resembling 
WilEY'jSH, (hwa'ish) I whey. Bacon. 

WHEY'isii-Nfisa,* n. Ouality of being wheyish. Southey. 
Which, (hwich) pron. The pronoun relative, relating to 
things ; as, “ the book which I rend ” — It formerly was 
used fur who^ and related likewise to persona ; and it is 
often so used in the common translation of the Bible ; but 
tiiis use is now obsolete. — ft is sometimes a demonstra- 
tive pronoun; as, “Take which you will.” It is aome- 
tinips an interrogative , as, “ fThich is the man ? ” 
VVnlCH-fiv'^:R,*pro»i. Same m whichsoever. Ash. 
WHTcH-sp-tv'pR, prow. Whether one or the other. Locke. 
WnlFF,ihwTf) n. A blast ; a puff of wind. Shak. A fish. 
WHlFF,*(hWlf ) V. a. & n. [i. wmikfkd; pp. whipkiso, 
WHIFFED.] To consume in whiffs; to emit with whiffs, 
as in smoking ; to smoke J^. Hall. 

WhTf'fle, (hwlf'fl) V. n. To move inconstantly, as if 
driven by a puff of wind. Rowe. 
fWHlF'FLE, (hwTf 'fl) V. a. To disperse as by a puff ; to 
blow away ; to scatter. More. 
tWHlF'FLE, (hwlf'fl) tt. A fife or small flute. Douce. 
WhIp'fler, ( hwlf 'fl^r) n. A piper or fifer: — a harbinger: 
^ — one of no consequence; one moved with a whiff or 
' puff, a trifler. Spectator. 

Wh1f'ple-tr££,* m. See Whippletree. 
fWiifG, (hwig) n. A kind of sour or thin milk ; whey. 
Breton. 

WhTg, (hwTg) R. The designation of one of the great polit- 
ical parties in England. The whi^s are opposed to the 
Utriesj and their principles tend to increase the democratic 
influence of the constitution — The term whig- was first 
used in the reign of Charles II., and is of Scottish origin. 
According to Bishop Burnet, it is derived from whiggam^ 
a word used by Scotch peasants in driving their horses, 
the drivers being called whiggamores, contracted to whigs. 
— {Amcncan history) One who supported the revolution- 
ary movement, in opposition to the measures of the Eng- 
lish government. See Tory. 

WhIg.* a. Relating to the whies ; whiggish. Addison. 
WhTg'gar-jEIIY, (hwlg'gir-k?) n. [whig and Gov- 
ernment by Whigs. Swifi. 

Wh1g'g^r-V,* n. The principles of the whigs whiggisin. 
Qu. Rev. 

WHlo'GiSH, (hwtg'lish) a. Relating to the whigs. Sw\fi. 
Wiuo'jGisH-LY,* ad. In a whiggish manner. A. Wood. 
WhIg'gI^m, (iiwIg'|Tzm)n The notions of whigs. Sw\ft. 
WiitG'LiNG,* n. A whig, in contempt. Spectator. 

NViiiLE, (hwll) tt. Time , space of time. Sidney. 

WhTle, (hwll) ad. During the tune that, as long os, at 
the same time that. 

While, (hwll) v. n. [i. whiced , pp. whilino, whiled.] 
To spend to little use, as time , to loiter. Spectator. 
While, (hwll) v. a. To draw out , to cuiisuine in a tedious 
way. Pegge. 

fWiiiL'fiRE, (hwll'dr) ad. A little while ago ; erewhile. 
Spenser. 

^WiiiLE^, (hwll/.) ad. An old form of while. Shak. 
fWlliL'pM, (hwll'yin) ad. Formerly , once , of old. Spen- 
ser. 

Whilst, (hwllst) ad. Same as while. Spenser. [R.] 

WhIH, (hwim) n. A freak ; an odd fancy , a caprice ; an 
irregular motion of desire. Sw{ft. A machine, or large 
capstan, worked by horses, used in mines for raising ore, 
water, Ac. A sort of carriage or gig. Ure. 

WhIm * V. n. To indulge in whims , to he giddy. Congreve. 
WulM'BRifL,* n. A bird resembling the curlew. Pennant. 
fWHlM'LJNG,* tt. A person full of whims. Beaum. (J* FI. 
WhIm'P^R, (hwim'pcr) v. n. [wimmercTi, Ger.] [i. whim- 
pered , pp. whimperino, whimpered.] To cry with a 
low, whining, suppressed, or broken voice , to cry. 
WhTm'p?r,* V. a. To utter in a whining or crying tone. 
Cowprr. 

WhIm'P?R-?R,* n. One who whimpers. Jams. 
WhTm'p?R-1no, n. Act of uttering a small cry. Granger. 
|WhIM'PL?d, (nwlm'pld) a. [perhaps from whimper.] Dis- 
torted with crying. Shak. 

WhIm'^?y. (hwim'z?) n. A freak ; a caprice ; an odd fan- 
cy ; a whim. B. Jonson. 

tWHlM'sEY, (hwim'z?) V. a. To fill with whimseys. Beaum. 

4- FI. 

WhTm'§^:yed,* (hwlm'zid) a. Full of whimseys ; whim- 
slcai. Beaum. FL 

WhIm'91-cal, (hwlm'z9-k ?!).«. Full of whims ; freakish ; 

capricious ; oddly fanciful ; fantastical ; odd. Addison. 
WHl(M-SI-cXL'i-TY,*n* duality of being whimsical , oddi- 
ty; wnimsicalness : a whim. Dr. Dibhn, 
Whim'^I-cal-ly, ad. In a whimsical manner. 
WhIm'9I-cal-n£4b, n. State of being whimsical. Pope. 


WhYm'whXm, (hwTm'hwtm) n. [reduplication of whim,] 
A plaything ; a toy ; an odd device ; a freak ; a whim 
Skelton. [Low.] 

WhIh, (hwin) «. feXyttm, Welsh.] Furze; goree. TVeser, 
A mineral. See Whinhtonb. 

WhIn^chXt,* tt. A bird ; the great flycatcher. Booth. 
Whine, (hwIn) v. n. [Atwna, Su. Goth.] [t. whiwkd ; pp. 
wHittitto, WHINED.] To Utter a plaintive, drawling cry ; 
to make a plaintive noise ; to moan meanly. 

Whine, (hwin) n. A plaintive noise ; a drawling, plaintive 
tone of voice ; a mean or affected complaint. 

WhIn'?r, (hwln'^r) n. One who whines. Oayton, 
WHtN'NV> a. Abounding in whin ; like whin. Sterne. 
WhIn'ny, (hwin'n?) v. n. [Ammc, L.] [». whi.nnied ; pp. 
wHiififTiNO, WHINNIED.] To make a noise like a horse or 
colt , to neigh. More. 

WhIn^stone,* n. (Min.) A species of basalt. Brande. 
tWHlN'Y^RD, tt. A sword, in contempt. Hudibras. 

Whip, (hwTp) v. a. [l -whifpev , pp. whipping, whipped ] 
To strike with a whip ; to strike with any thing tough and 
flexible, to lash , to drive with lushes, to correct with 
lashes , to lash with sarcasm : — to sew slightly ; to bind 
I together, as rods with cord or wire ; — to in wrap : — to 
I take any thing nimbly ; — always with a particle ascertain- 
ing the sense, as out, on, tip, away . — To whip in, to com- 
I pel to obedience or to order. — To whip the cot, to practise 
the most pinching parsimony. Forby. 

WhIp, V. tt. To move nimbly. U Estrange. [Ludicrous.] 
Wh!p, (hwlp) tt. An instrument, tough and pliant, used for 
correction, driving horses, cattle, 4cc. , a lash;— the 
length of the sail of a windmill measured from the axis. 

— (JWiut.) A rope passed through a single block or pulley. 
— Whip and spur^ with great speed. Pope. 

WhIp'cord, tt. Cord suitable for whips Dryden. 
WhTp'^grXft-jng, tt. A kind of grafting. 

WhIp'hXnd, tt. Advantage over , superiority. Dryden, 
WhIp'lXsh, n. The lash or small end of a whip. 
WHlp'-MiK-?R,* tt. One who makes whips. Booth. 
WhIp'p^r, tt. One who whips. 

WhTp'p^r-In,* tt. One who subjects or compels to obe- 
dience or order, or the principles or measures of a party. 
Ed. Rev. 

WhIp'p?r-8nXp-P¥R, n. A diminutive, insignificant per- 
son ; a whipster. BrocketL 
W'lilP'pjNG, tt. Correction with a whip or rod. 
WiilP'PiNG-PosT, n. A post or pillar to which cnminuls 
ore bound when they are whijij^d. Hudibras. 
WHlP'PLE-TRf £,* n. A short bar by which horses draw : 

— written also whiffietree. Forby, 

WiiTp-poor-wIll',* tt. An American bird that sings by 

night. P. Cijc. 

Wiiir'sAw, tt. An instrument to saw such great pieces of 
stuff as the handsaw will not easily reach through. 
Wihp'bnXke,* n. An kind of serpent. Goldsmith. 
WHIp'stXff, (hwip'stftf ) tt. (ATaut.) A piece of wood fast- 
ened to the helm, which the steersman holds m his hand, 
in order to move the rudder and direct the ship. 
WntP'sT^R, fhwlp'stnr) n. A nimble fellow. Shak. 
WhIP'stIck,* n. The handle of a whip. Moor. 
WhIp'stItcu,* tt. A tailor, in contempt : — a sort of plough- 
ing. Smart. [Shale. 

Wii'ip'st5ck, n. The handle of a whip, the whip itself. 
WiitPT, (hwipt) t. Sc p. from Whip. G. Withers. Fur 
whipped. See Whif. 

' Whir, ( hwlr) tt. n. [i. whirred, pp. whirring, whirred J 
To turn round rapidly with noise, to fly with noise, to 
hurry Chapman. 

Whir, (hwir) v. a. To burry. Shak. 

Whirl, (hwirl) v. a. [whirla, Icel.J ft. whirled ; pp. 
whirling, whirled.] To turn round rapidly, to revolve, 
to twirl. Shak. 

WiiIrl, (hwfrl) tt. tt. To move or run round rapidly. 
WhIrl, (hwirl) n. Gyration ; quick rotation , rapid circu- 
lar motion , any thing moved with rapid rotation. 
WhIrl'bXt, (whirl'bat) n. Any thing moved rapidly round 
to give a blow. Creech. 

Whirl'bSne, tt. Patella , the cap of the knee. Ainsworth 
Whibl'er,* n. He or that which whirls. TweddclL 
fWHlRL^I-coTE,* n. An ancient vehicle or wheel-carriagu 
used by British ladies. Stowe. 

WhIrl'i-gIg, tt. A toy which children spin round. Moun 
tagu. 

Whibl'jno-TX-ble,* n, A machine contrived to exhibit 
the principal laws of gravitation, or the phenomena, in 
philosophy and nature, relative to the power of the cen- 
trifugal force, particularly in its effects upon the «hape of 
the earth and planets. FVancts. 

WhYrl'pIt, 7L Same as whirlpool. Sandys. 

WhIrl^p6ol, n. A vortex, eddy, or gulf, where water lias 
a rapid circular motion. 

WhIrl'wInd, tt. A rapid, whirling motion of the air, or a 
column or mass of air in a violent circular motion, sup- 
posed to be produced by the meeting of two currents at 
air blowing in opposite directions. 
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WnYa'RfN&j ji. A buzzing noiae j rapid motion. 
tWma'RY, t>. n. Same aa itktr. Jameson. 

WulsX) n. A small bosom or brush : — any thing of almilar 
actionyas, formorly, a part of a woman’s dress • — a quick, 
violent motion : — a sudden gale. 

WUlfeK, V. 0. [l. WHISKED ; pp. WHISKING, WHISKED.] To 

move or sweep with a slight, rapid motion ; to move nim- 
bly. Raleigh. 

WirlSK, V . n. To move with velocity. Purchas, 

WuIsK,* n. A cooper’s plane for levelling the chines of 
barrels. JTewton. 

WiiIsK'jpR, n. He or that which whisks the hair grow- 
ing on the cheek unshaven , coarse hair on the upper lip 
of a cat, See . : — formerly applied to hair growing on the 
upper lip of a man, now more commonly called mustaches. 
— Chiefly used in the plural. 

Wms'KipREu, fhwTs'kerd) a. Having whiskers. Oreen. 
VVHls'KJjT, n. A basket; a scuttle Smart. [Local.] 
Wms'K^Y, (hwls'ke) n. A kind of spirit distilled from 
barley, wheat, rye, maize, &.c. : — a kind of one-horse 
chaise, sometimes called a tim-irkiskey : — also written 
whisky. See Ushitebaugh. 

a. Moving nimbly: — great, large. Hollo- 
way. [Local, Eng ] 

Wms'PER, (hwls'p^r) e. n. [lotwercw, D ] [* whispered; 
pp. whispering, whispered.] To speak with a low 
voice, or with the breath not made vo’.al: — to speak 
with timorous caution. 

WhIs'per, V. a. To address, or to utter, 11 a low voice; 
to prompt secretly. 

Wnis'pifR, n. A low, soft voice; alow utterance; low, 
cautious speech. 

WhIs'p^u-^r, n. One who whispers , a private talker. 
Wh1s'pi?r-Ino, n. Act of whispering, cautious speech. 
WHls'PifR-lNe,* p. a. Uttering a low voice , transmitting 
a whisper or low sound , as, a whispering-gallery. Ency. 
WhJs'p;:r-Xng-i.v, ad. In a low voice. 

WuIST, n. A game at cards, requiring close attention, and 
consequent silence. Swjt. 

Whist, ituery. A command to bo silent; be still ! be silent! 
Lodge, 

WillST,* a. Silent ; still ; quiet. Marlow. 
tWHisT, V. a. To silence ; to still. Spenser. 
jWhIst, V . n. To become silent. Lord Surrey. 

WnIs'TLE, (hwls'sl) r. n. [i whistled , p;i. whistling, 
WHISTLED.] To make the breath sonorous by contracting i 
the lips, to form a kind of musiral sound by an inarticu- 
late modulation of the breath , to make a sound with a 
small wmd-instruinent , to souml shrill. 

Wll'is'TLE, fhwis'sl) V. a. To call by a whistle. SoiUh. 
Wiils'TLE, (hwls'sl) n. Noise of one who whistles, a sim- 
ilar sound made by a small wind-instrument, or by the 
wind : — a smiUJ wind-inslrumcnt : — the luouth, in con- 
tempt. 

WHis'TLE-FfsH,* (hwls'sl-fish) n. A species of fish , 
the sea-loach. Pennant. 

Wnls'TLER, (hwls'ler) n. One who whistles. Jlddtson. 
WuisT'LjNG,* (hwls'hng) n. The act of one who whis- 
tles. Pope. 

tWHtST'LY, ad. Silently. Arden of Fevernham. 

WmIt, n. A point ; a Jut ; a tittle , a very small part. 
White, (hwn) n. A negative color, or the color produced 
by the combination of all the prismatic colors mixed in 
the same proportion as they exist in the solar rays, the 
color of snow, whiteness, any thing white; — a white 
man ; — a mark for an arrow:— the white part of an egg, 
or of the eye. 

White, (hwit) a. Being without color, or having the color 
of light or snow , snowy : — having the color of mar ; pale ; 
— gray with ago : — pure , unblemished ; — unclouded. 
WhIte, V. a. To make white, to whiten. St. Mark. [R.] 
White'-Ant,* 71. A large ant , one of the termites. Ency. 
WhIte'bAit,* n. A very ainall, delicate fish, W. Ency. 
WhIte'BART,* 71. A fish of the carp kind. Crabb. 
WHiTE'BfiAM-TREfi,* 71. A spi'cics of tree. Crabb. 
WhIte'bo?,* 71. One of a class of Irish levellers or insur- 
gents, who began to create alarm in Ireland in 1762: — 
so called firom their ordinary dress being a white frock. 
Ency, 

WHiTE'B5l?-Tipi,* ». The principles or practice of the 
Whiteboys. CA. Ob. 

WhIte'oAp,'*' n. A name applied to the mountain-sparrow. 
Booth. 

White 'cXr,* n. The fallow-finch Smart. 

WiiIte'-fAoe,* tl A white mark on the forehead of a 
horse. Farm. Ency. 

WhIte'-fIcEd,* (hwItTast) a. Having a white face. 
Shak. 

WhIte'-HBat,* n. A degree of heat in which iron ap- 

W ienrs white. Ure. 

hIte'-H£l'l?-b5re,* it. Hoarhound ; a perennial plant. 
Crabb. 

WhTte'-LXnd,* b. Clayey land, which is white when 
dry. Ure. 


WhIte-l&ad^ (bwXt-ldd') K. Carbonate of lead, used for 

W ;iaiht, dec. 

HlTE'-LfiGOED,'* (hwltlfigd) 0 . Having white legs 

mi. 

WiiiTE'LlMED, (hwltTlmd) o. Covered with white plas- 
ter. 

White '-LINE,’*' a. (Prwitiji^) A broad space between lines , 
a blank line. Smart. 

WniTE'-Uv-¥RED, (hwIt'lXv-^rd) a. Envious; malicious: 
— cowardly. Shak. 

fWHlTE'LYi 0 . Coming near to white. Shak. 
WhIte'mBat, 71. Food made of milk, butter cheese, eggs, 
Sec . ; also the flesh of a fowl, rabbit, Sec. Tusser. 
WhI'ten, (hwl'tn) V . a. [t. whitened ; pp. whitenino, 
WHITENED.] To supcnnduce a white color ; to make 
white. Browne. 

Whi'ten, (hwl'tn) V. n. To grow or become white. 
WhI'ten-er, (hwl'tn-?r) ti. One who whitens. 
WhIte'n^ss, 7u State of being white , fireedom from col- 
or j paleness : — purity : — cleanness. 

Wuite'-NCn,* n. A white bird of the wild-goose tnbe 
Crabb. 

WhIte'-P6t, n. A kind of custard. King. 

WhIt'^R, 71. A whitener. Anderson. 

IWHlTE'-HfiNT,* «. {Law) A sort of rent, paid in silver 
Blackstone. 

WhIte'-R6t,* n. A genus of plants ; marsb-pennywoit. 
Farm. Ency. 

Whites, n. pi. A disease to which women are liable. 
White'st?r, 71. A bleacher of linen; a whltster. Todd. 
WhIte '-Stone,* n. {Mm.) A granite abounding in white 
felspar. Brande. 

White '-SwEll-jno,* ti. {Med.) A chronic enlargement 
of a joint: — a term vulgarly applied to indolent tumors in 
Bcrofiiluus habits. It is a formidable disease. Brande. 
WuIte'tAii.,* n. A bird, called also the wheatear. Jodrell. 
White 'thorn, n. A species of thorn. Boyle. 
White'throat,* 71. A bird frequenting British gardens. 
Pennant. 

WhIte'wash, (hwIt'wSsh) n. A wash for making white, 
as the skin, &c. Addison. A inixtiire of lime or whiting, 
size, and water, for whitening walls, &c. 

WhIte'wash, (hwlt'wSsh) v. a. [u whitewashed ; pp. 
whitewashing, whitewashed 1 To cover with white- 
wash ; to make white or externally fair. Mason. To go to 
prison for debt, and be released by the act of insolvenrv ; 
to take advantage of law, or the act of insolvency, to do- 
fraud one’s creditors. Smart. 

WhIte'wash-ing,* (hwJt'w5sh-ing) n. Act of covering 
with whitewash. 

White'-Weed,* n. A noxious plant or weed. BueL 
WuiTE'-WiNE, 71. WJjite or pale-colored wine. 
WiilTE'-wiNGED,* (-wingd) o. Having white wings. 
Dyer. 

White'wort,* (hwit'wurt) n. A kind of herb. Maunder. 
WillT-FlELH'j an,* 0 . Relating to George Wiiitefield, the 
founder of the Ualvinistic Methodists. Brandt. 
Wh1ti£'i;r, ad. To which place , to what place ; to wh.lt 

W joint , to what end or purpose. 

iiIth-^:r-sp-£v'5R, ad. To whatsoever place. 
WhItii'^:e-wAru,* ad. Towards which place. Southey. 
WhIt'jng, n. A small sea-flsh, of the cod tribe, valued for 
food: — choJk cleared of stony matter and pulverized, 
Spanish- white. 

WhTt'|no-PoOt,* n. A fish with a white body. Crabb. 
WHIt'jsh, a. Somewhat white. Boyle. 

WHiT'jSH-NjEss, n. The quality of being whitish. 
WhIt'l£ath- 9R, 71. Leather dressed with alum;— re. 

markable for toughness. Thisser. 

WhIt'low, 7t. A painful swelling or inflammation, tend- 
ing to suppuration, at the end of the fingers. 
WhIt'lpw-GrIss,* 71. A genus of grasses. Farm. Ency. 
WhYt'r?t,* 71. The Scotch name for the weasel. Booth. 
WHliysoOR, n. A kind of apple. 

WHlT'sTlfR, 7u A bleacher of linen : — contracted from 
whUester. Shak. 

WillT'svL, n. A provincial word, for whitemeat, or milk. 

sour milk, cheese, curds, or butter. Carew. [Local, Eng.] 
WhIt'hvn, a. Observed at Whitsuntide. Shak. 
Wh]T'-8Cn-D-{lY,* 71. A festival of the church, answering 
to the Pentecost of the Jews, being the seventh Sunday 
after Easter. Crabb. See Whitiuntidk. 

Whit's vn-T IDE, ti. \white and Sunday! so called because 
the converts, newly baptized, or candidates for baptism, 
appeared from Easter to Whitsuntide in white.] The 7Ui 
Sunday or 49th day after Easter ; the feast of Pentecoit ; 
Whit-Siinday. 

WhIt'ten,* n. The small-leaved lime. Loudon. 
WiilT'TEN-TRjgli, (hwIt'tn-trS) «. A sort of tree. Ain»> 
worth. 

WhIt'tle, 71. A sort of blanket or blanched w’oollen cloth, 
worn by women as a mantle. [|A knife. Shak.] 

WHIT'TEE, tJ. a. [». WHITTLED ; pp. WHITTLINO, WHITTLED.] 

To cut or dress with a knife ; to sharpen. HakewUl. 
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iMli**— >|KMSt«led bf nutuni nol enHlY&tad ; m, *^9 
9m ehany:”— 4«wrt; QninlmMted j m, wUd re- 
Clmi 3 ** •avage ; vscWitised : used of penoni or 
practloM t ^ tttitmettt ; bregolar ; Iteentloot j tingoir- 
emed ^ ineoattutt ; mittaUo } flekle : inordMate ; loose ; 

g icotab } juimse ; dime wHtumt order or ; eiuriiig- 
t IVom mere raitOy^ -^It it lued a« an epithet forming 
•he nainea of many ptante. Implying that t^y grow with- 
out cultivation ; aa, wild olive. 

Vnirp. n. Adepeitf a tract uncultivated and desidate. 
IViLh'-BXs'lli, a. A plant .MHIar. 

WlLX>'~B6JLi|* a, A wild animal, of the bog kind, valued 
for its deshi and noted as an opjeot for the chaae. Pmtr 
fumt 

Wlt]>'»EC^at5a,e a. An annual plant Crabb, 
WltD^-GAT/ a. A ferocious, feline animal, of the genus 
fm i Alis catuf, P. Cye. 

VnLP'-C0^OVM-B9B, a. A plant Miller 
WIld'-COm'jn,* n. An annual plant. Crabb, 

WIL'DBR, «. 0 . [i. wiuDaaxD ;pp. wiLOsaiKO, wiLDaazD.] 
To lose or puzzle, as in an unknown or pathless tract ; to 
be wader, thydn, [B.1 

Writ'ui^R-Nfisa, n. A oeseit ; a tract of solitude ; a wild, 
unouhivaCed region. [fState of being wild. MOLan,"] 
WIld'fIre, n. A composition of inflammable materials, 
easy to take Are, and hard to be extinguisbed. 
WitP'-FddrL,* p. Wild birds that are hunted m game. 
.Booth. 

n. A plant Crobh 

WiLP^>o6dSK~OHXSE', ft. A vain, foolish pursuit, as of 
something as unlikely to be caught ae the wild-goose. 
WiLD'iNP, n. A wild, sour apple ; a wild plant or tree, 
WiLD'-Ll^dUpR-lCE,* (-ilk^r-U) n. A plant Crabb. 
Wb^D'LY, od. In a wild manner; disorderly ; without cul- 
tivation ; with diSOTder ; heedlessly ; irregularly. 
WiLU'Mgsa, n. State of being wild; rudeness: disorder; 
inordinate vivaeitv ; irregularity ; uncultivated state. 


WIld^-Oat,* 
wild. Booth. 


ft. A plant ; a species of grain that grows 


WiLD'>6L'{VE, tt. A plant or shralf ; oleaster. Miller. 

WIld'-PlXn'TAIN,* ft. A plant. Crahb. 

WiLD^-RdcK^RT,'*' ft. A perennial {dant. Crahb, 

WlLD'-Rd§B^lf4^-RY,* ft. A shrub. Crabb. 

WiLD'-SRa'VlOE, ft. A plant or shrub. Miller, 

WrLD'-TXw'sy,* It. A plant Crahb. 

WiLE, It. A aeceit ; a fraud ; a trick ; a stratagem ; subtle- 
ty ; cunning; a practice artfUl, sly, and Insiolous. 

fWiLE, V. a. To deceive ; to beguile. Spenser. 

WlL^FULt a. Stubborn; obstinate; contumacious; per- 
verse: inflexible i stiff. 

WIl'ful-lv, ad. Obstinately ; stubbornly ; by design. 

WIl'fOl-N&bs, ft. Obstinacy; stubbornness. 

Wi'L|-LY, ad. By stratagem ; slyly ; fraudulently. 

Vin'ti-NEsa, ». State of being wily ; guile. 

WlLK, n. A kind of periwinkle ; a sea-snail. Drayton. 

WILL, ft. The power or feculty of the mind by which we 
desire and purpose, or determine to do or forbear, an ac- 
tion ; power of determination ; determination; choice^; 
inclination ; disposition ; dedire ; direction ; command , 
power ; government. — fPdl, or last vnll and testamenlf 
(Lav) a legal declaration of a person’s intentions as to 
what be wills to be performed, aifler his death, in relation 
to his property. •» In strictness of language, the term unll 
is limited to land ; testament^ to personal estate. Brands. 
— Qood vnlly ftivor ; kindness : — right intention. — lUr 
wiU. malice ; malignity. 

WILL, V, a, [fwiix, tAe* wiLLaiT, As WILLS or willsth: 
— -t, WILLED } j»p. wiLLiwo, WILLED.] To determine in the 
mind ; to desire ; to be inclined or resolved to have ; to 
command ; to direct ; to dispose of by will or testament 

WILL, V. n. To dispose of effects by will. Brand. 

\^LL, o. auxUiary and d^fbetive. [i. woCld. — PreeenU I 
WILL, thou wiLV, he WILL.] It Is used as one of the two 
signs of the future tense, the other being ehaU. See 
Shall. — fTOl, In the first person, promisee or threat- 
ens : as, “ I or we vilt do it ; ” In the second and ^ird 

E ersons, for the most part, it merely foretells ; as, “ You, 
e, or tiiey vUl do it/* r n 

The following remarks on «otZl are quoted from Dr. 
Jo^son. — ** It is one of the signs of the ftiture tense, 
of which It Is difficult to show or limit the eignlflcatlon. 
— / vtU eotnOf I am determined to come, importing choice. 
— Tkou vUt eome* It must be that thou muat come, import- 
ing necessity ; or, it shaU be that thou sbalt come, ImTOrt- 
ing choice.^ mib thou eomel Hast thou determined to 
come? importing choice.— will come. He is resolved 
to come ; tt must be that he must come, trapoitlng ei- 
ther choice or necessity. —it teiU eo^^ U that It 

miiSt ^omd, tmiiortlitg Btahuhlty, —The plural Ibllaws Uie 
^ analogy of ^e singular.** See Bhaxx. 

A mteeral containing zinc. 

Dana, 

WlLt^S* m One vrtto wlUd. j^mrsie. 

m IiwBiied ha ISf tafaigj consmtogj not dis- 


t||eadyiei«»plyiB|} elMimi 
a ^ with ot^owh 




poeedtorefeae;— d 
— spontaaeouii; ^ 

WlLL*|i(chLir^ 
consent; appnlim 

WlLL*lIfCHMnZ8, n* mnua 
WiL'Lbw, (willa) a. A 
branches, one spi^ pT WHfeh 1 
ioiH«e.— A gairhoW mddb of thp ho 
to have been worn hr fbShrii lowws. 

WIl'lGwbo. (WlFMa) th AbounilUaf iWtb Wiapfit 

wiL*Li>w-HiBB,« (wil*lp-«rb) m sowl vaite* 

tiao. P, Cifo. " " " % ^ . 

WIl'l^w-wh, a. BesembUng the wll|ow, Walfanw . 
W1l*lqw-LXre,* il A Wrd, caHed idao thd 
Booth. 

WlL'LQW-WfifiD, tt. Aa annual plant Mmmtik 
WlL*L 9 W-W 0 ET, (wtl V^vttrt) n. A plaut Mat, 
WtL'LQW-Yf a. Abounding with willows. Oran, 
WlLL-wI*H-4-Wl8P,a. Jf!u:k-with<a-lantern;{r^/hlifiwi 
—written also tFiOro^-the^oitp, Day, 
fWXL'aQKZ, a. Obstinate ; stubborn. iVenw. Pan, « 
WlLT,e V, n, [i. wilted ; wiLYmo, wiltid.} To droim; 
to wither, as plants or nowers out or pluckea off. ATello- 
vay, (fCr A word common in tho united Btatett, and 
provincial in Rngland, where tealk wad valt an used la 
the same sense. — ** To vUt, for taiiher. spoken of green 
herbs or flowers, is a general word,** Jem. 

WYly, V. d^fbetiaa, 9d person feom fFUL dee Will. 
WlL'v-lTEj* *• (Min,) Another name for idioeraaa. Dam, 
WI*LY, a. Cunning ; sly ; full of wiles or stratagem ; ftwtfU 
ulent; insidious; subtle: mischievously artfUL 
fWlM^BLE, a. Active ; nimble ; shifting to and feo. ffpsa- 

WlM'BLE, fk An insteument for boring holm. Drydan, 
tWfM'BLE, «. 0 . To boro. Sir T. HerherL 
wtM'PLE, n. [gumpUf old Fr.] [A hood ; a veil, isatak.] A 
plant. Johneon, 

fl^M'PLE, V, a. [vimpeietif Tout.] To draw down, as a 
hood or velL l^eneer, 

WIN, V. a, [i wow ; pp. wiirwiwo, wow.] To gain by con- 
quest, or by success in competition ; to obtain or gain by 
any means ; to procure ; to get ; to earn. 

WIN, 0 . ft. To gain the victory ; to gain influence or fevor ; 
to gain ground ; to -conquer. 

WINCE, V. n. [gvingOf Welsh.] [t. wiwobd ; pp. wiwoiwo, 
WINCED.] To twist or turn, as in pain or uneasiness ; to 
kick, as a horse impatieut of a rider, or of pain. Sksk. 
WINCE,* or WlN9'}Ne-M^-VHlNB',* n. The dyer’s reel. 
Urs, 

WINC'BE, w. He or that which winces. Milton, 

WlNC^, ft. [gutnehery old Pr.] A bent handle or rectanmlar 
lever, for turning a wheel, grindstone, Ac. ; a wtndiw s 

— a kick, in impatience or fretfulness, aa of a horse. SW- 

ton, - ^ 

WINCH, V. n. [i. wiwcHBD ; pp. wiwchiho, wiwohed ] T.o 
kick with impatience ; to shrink from any uneasiness j 
to wince. Shak « ^ ^ 

W1N*CH¥S-TBR,* a. Noting an Bnglish dry measure, ongl- 
naUy kept at Wlncbesterln England. Btaakator^ 
WlN'o<?-PiPE, (wing'kp-pip) ft. A small red flower. Bo- 

WIND, [wind or wind, 8. W, J, E. F, Jd. K, CoHint W’Ind, 
P. Sm. R. JVb, Kennck.] n. Air In motion; a current la 
the atmosphere, conveying the air, with greater or less 
velocity, ftom one part to another ; a current of air ; aou r 
rent, as coming from a particular point : — breath > 
modulated by an instrument; — air Impregnated with 
scent;— flatulence; windlnesl ; — any thing tnsignlft- 
cant, or light as wind. — To go dmon the vind, to decay. 

— 7b take or have the vind, to gain or have the advantage. 
ay- « These two modes of pronunciation have been long 

comending for superiority, till at last the former [wind] 
seems to have gained a complete victory, exc^ in the 

territories of rhyme Mr. Sheridan teUs jw rt»t 

Swift used to Jeer those who pronounced mnd with the i 
short, by saying, ‘I have a great mM to ftnd why yw 
pronounce it wind.* A very illiberal critic retortm 
upon Mr. Sheridan by saying, « If I may be •ojool^ l 
Bhould be glad to be toold why you proimnoe It gooj^ 

, , , , Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Scott givo the saiM P»^ 
ence. to the first sound of this word that I have done, w. 

Kenrick and Mr. Barclay give only the ahort^nd. Mr. 

Perry joins them in this sound, but says in dramatic 
scenes it bat the long one. Mr. Nares rays ft ha* c®** 
tainly tho short sound in common usage, but tw wow 
best poets rhyme ft with wted, ktad, fcc. ; wd Mx« 
obser^, that tt is now the polite prooonoiatkm, thotti^ 
against analogy.** Walker, 

Wl5D,e.«. fi. winded; jw. ^ 

tilate;— to perceive <tt fellow by the Wind or aoeiit;— to 
ride or drive (as a home) so auto render acamt of wind 
to rest (asa horse) in order to recovw wind. 

WIND. ». 0 . fi WOUND i pp. WIWDINO, WOUIto.] To tUfU 

round j totwist } to twfcf:-«to regnUteilimotionjto^ 
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tb lili «r tiMA «t«e|i 0 ii ) :^o taii ^ •ktftaor ex|md*»Qti ; 
lo fatMooe t»)rfns|aitialoi^<^|0^fm : to«nctrcle. »■ 7V» 
wtwi fay tafliittoB } as, **tb 

i»fa«ir mtmru*^ » bHitg up intoa 

fafa emi««lre tfaa afirtiMt ; to put in> 
^ b Wib m topotitod or odnttpiMft Biotloii» aa a watch ; 
to rONiie fay 4!«gn»P«;i to auiiif htia% ftfiag fay torniag that 
<»n wiiill) it it rcrilM : to put liLta&e or m 
WiNDt, ihS* ^0 torpi to chaUfsi to ba convolved} to 
utuve rrmiid ; to Moo^ bt dexoreo,* 

WiNO‘'od<^ND, a. Cfaufanfaed by contra^ wind* JOtydeH. 
VVjND'-Bftd-jtkifJfa! (wXpd'brb-kn) a. JDiteated in the wind 
or broatli, at a boreo. Ombb, 

WiKv'-cHAm^lNQ^* a. Changing at the wind j ficklo. 
ShaL 

tViND'-DadP^By,*a. {Med.y A tanKHT filled with air. Dun- 

iHiitonM 

ft. An egg not itfifaregnated j on addle egg. 
\vrN'D^yR,a. He or that which winda ; an inetrument for 
winding: — a plant that twiatt itaelf round others: — a 
winding step In a staircase. 

Wjnd'pAll, n, FruU blown donm fhim the tree; fruit 
that falls from the tree before it is ripe : —an unexpected 
legacy . any unexpected advantage. 

WiND'FlLL-BN, (w!nd'flLl-ln) 0 . Blown down by the wind. 
V/Tnd'floi^-ISIR, a. The anemone ; marsh gentian. 

n. An instrument to ascertain the force or 
velocity oi the wind. Brtmdt, 

\V^L»D'QklA*i n, A soft, yielding, flatulent tumor, frill of 
corrupt matter, on the fetlock Joint of a horse. 
WtNii'oON, a. A gun diCcbarged by means of wind; an 
nir-gtin. 

WiNO'nfrv-gR,^ a. A species <»f hawk. Smart 
WiND')>N£as, a. State of being windy} fulness of wind } 
fliuulence. 

WInd'ing, n. Act of turning; flexure; meander* 
vyiNii'iNO,^ a. Having flexures ; circuitous. Smart 
WlND^fSO-LYi* act III a winding manner. Byron. 
WiND'lNG-SHEfiT, a. A Sheet or shroud for the dead. 
WiND'-lN'sTRV-MfiNT,* n. An instrument of music 
sounded or operated upon by win A Burnop. 

WlND'L^ss, n. A machine for raising weights, in which a 
rope or chain is wound about a cylindrical body moved 
by levers or by a handle. — Written also lotndlaee. 
fWiND'JU^, V. n. To act indirectly or warily. Mm- 
mond. 

WlN'DLE, (wln'dl) N. A spindle. Amaworth. 

WiWD'LESS, a. Wanting wind , out of breath. Fairfax. 
WIn'dle-STrAw, «. A witliered flower-stalk of grass. 

Loudon. A reed ; a sort of ^rass. Brockett 
WiND^MlLL, n. A mill for grinding corn or grain, and for 
other purposes, turned by the wind. 

WIN'DOW, (win'dd) n. [emdae, Dan.] An aperture in the 
wall of a building for tlie admission of light and air; the 
frame of glass, or any other materials, that covers the 
aperture; an aperture resembling a window. 

Win' DOW (wln'dOJ v. a. To fhrnisb with windows. 
fVoUon. 1*0 place at a window to break into openings. 
Shak. (R.f 

Wlw'DQW-BLlTtD,* n. A woodeu fhime-work to exclude 
the sun from a window ; a Venetian blind. Taylor. 
Wl 2 f^DQW-CU RETAIN,* % A Curtain to obstruct the light 
of a window. Qarrudt. 

Wm'pQW-F&JfHE,* a. The frame of a glass window. 
Hyde. 

WIx^dow-OlAbs,* n. Glass used in glazing windows. 
Loudon. 

WlN'DQW-iifiBS,* a. Having no window. Shelley, 
\Vls*DQW^kBH,* n. A windoW'frarae. Hyde. 
Wiw'Dgw-SHDT'TgiL* ». A wooden frame or door to 
close up a window. Loudon. 

Yfivi’w^W*Yt a. Having windows or little crossinipi. 
Dufias. 

WlNo'pfP* or WIrd'pIpe, [wlnd'plp, P. H. F. Jo. 8m. 
Wh.; wind 'pip or wind'pip, W. J.} wind'pip, & K.y 
N. The pawage for tbe breath through the uiroat ; the 
trachea. 

Vfis d'-PeXet,* a. An American perennial plant. Farm. 

WlND'-PfiMP,^ m. A pump moved by wind;— used in 
draiiiiiig land. Loudon, 

W1nd'-E6de,* n. (JVbttA) The driving of a ship when at 
anchor by tlie opposition of wind and tide. Mar. Dtct, 
WiNn'ROW, a. Hay raked into a row or ridge in order to 
be cocked. OrnMw— A line of peat or turf dug up;— a 
creon border of a field dug up. Fmm Fnty, 

\vIno'b6w,* V. a. To rake of put into the form of a wind- 
row. Fctby, 

n. fut wiHD-BAlEB. One of the vanes, gener- 
afiy four in nuniber, which, being turned by tbe action of 
the wind, give motion to the madiinery of a mUL. P. Oyc. 

(«\faiat.) A tuber or funnel of canvas empkiyed to con- 
vey a stren A of air down Into the lower part of a ^ip. 
Afor.Mt. 


wnrsmdeityii. A etgeik or Oliver in the My of a M- 
Reebyn. 

«. A sort of whedhoavrtafe, Bt 

Rex. 

WtNB'-BWtPt,* a. Bwtft as the wind. Skdk. ^ 

WlKB'-TiGBT, (wind'tn’i a. Proof against wind; ai^ 
tight Bp. Hall 

WTnd'w^bd, ad. Towards the wind. 

WlND'w^RO, a. l^ing towards the wiAd. 

WInd'W^lrd, n. The point towards the wind. TaOtr. 

WTnd'w^rd-TIdb,* n. (Maut) The tide that sets to 
windward. Orabb, 

WYnd't, a. Consisting of wind ; full of wind ; exposed to 
tbe wind ; next the wind ; airy ; tempestuous; empty; 
puliy; flatulent. 

Wine, n. [wfat, Sax. ; eian, D. ; Din, Fr.] The fermented 
Juice of the grape ; a liquid resembling wine in flavor 
<Mr qualities; the spirituous product of fennentathm. — 
^ teine, alcohol. 

W1ne'-B1b-B9b,* n. One who drinks wine to excess. 
Luke. 

Wine'olAss,'*' n. A glass used in drinking wine. Crs. 

WTne'less,* o. Destitute of wine. Sw\ft 

WiNE'-MfiA§-VR^,* (-mSzh'yr) *. A measure for wine. 
Enep. 

WIne'-MEr-CHANT,^ n. A dealer in wine. McCuOoeh. 

WiNE'-PR£sa,* n. A press used in making wine. laaiah, 

WIne'-St5ne,* n. A di'posit of crude tartar, called 
arsralj which settlua on the sides and bottoms of wine 
casks. Ure. 

Wmo, n. The limb of a bird by which it flies ; also of an In- 
sect, Ac. : — any thing resembling a wing ; a roeinbranous 
expansion of a plant : — a fan to winnow : — flight ; pas- 
sage by the wing ; the motive or incitement of flight t — 
the side of an array: — the side of a building, Ac.: — 
figuratively, protection. — (Bot) A membranous expan- 
sion. — (JVaut.) A passage along the sides of a ship be- 
tween the fhre and after cockpit. 

WING, e. fl. [u WlNOXD ? pp. WINGING, WINGSO.J To filX- 
nish with wings ; to enable to fly : — to supply with side 
bodies : — to transport by flight ; to fly : — to wound in the 
wing, — a term among sportsmen. 

WIng'--CA8E,* n. A covering for an insect’s wing ; a whig- 
shell. Booth. 

WlNG'ED, (wing'ed or wingd) a. Furnished with wings; 
flying , swift ; rapid : — fanned with wings. 

WlNfl'?D-P£A, (wlng'9d-p€) n. A plant. MiUer. 

Wing'-Foot-¥D, (wlng'ffla-^d) a. Swift; nimble. Bray^ 
ton. 

WlNG'L?88^a. Not having wings ; not ^^tig. Juniue. 


wingw 


WIng'let.^ n. A very small wing, BootX. 

WIng'^Shell, n. A sheath for the wings of insects. 

WIng'-Str6ke,* n. A stroke or blow with 
Hirby. 

WIng'-swTft,* a. Swift on tbe wing. Firby. 

WiNG'y, (wins'?) a. Having wings ; resembling wings. 

WINK, (wingk) V. n. [t. wutked , pp. winking, winkxov} 
To shut the eyes ; to shut - the eyes and them : — U> 

Hint, or direct by the motion or the eyelids:— to close 
tlie eyes and exclude the light : to connive ; to seem 
not to see ; to tolerate ; — to be dim. Drydea. 

WYnk, (wingk) n. Act of winking or closing the eye ; a 
mouon of the eye ; a hint given by motion of the 
eye. 

WiNK'gR, (wTngk'er) n. One who winks ; a blinder. 

WInk'ing-lv, ad. With the eye almost closed. 

VHn'nER, «. One who wins. Spenser. 

VhN'NiNO, 0 . That wins ; attractive; charming. 

WIn'nino, n. Act of gaining , the sum won. 

WIn'now, (wln'nb) v. a. (t. winnowxd : pp. winnowing, 
winnowed.] To separate by means of the wind ; to drive 
the chaff from ; to fan : — to bent as with wings ; to sift ; to 

" examine: — to separate ; to part. 

WIn'nOw,®. n. To separate corn fh>m chnfl’. Kedus. v. 

WlN'Npw-ER, (win'np-qr) a. One who winnows. 

WlN'ofrME, (wIn'sQm) a. Merry; cheerful Todd. [North 
of England.] 

WlN'TifR, n. The cold season of the year, astronomically, 
beginning with Die winter solstice or shortest day, about 
December 23, and ending with the vernal equinox, about 
March 21: — but popularly comprising, in the United 
States, December, January, and February. 

WIn't^b, V. n. fi. wiNTXHSD ; pp. wiNTxai no, wintxkxo.] 
To pass tbe winter; to hibernate. 

WiN'TEE, V. a. To feed or manage in the winter. 
WlN'TgR,'*' a. Belopging to winter: — often used in com- 

_position. Bacon, 

Ww'T¥»-Ap'pj:.e,* n. An apirfe used in winter. Loudon. 

WiN'TKR-BfiAT'EN, (tfl) o. Injured by winter. Spenaer. 

WlN'T^R-BfiR'EVi* A plant qf several species. If ' 
dye. 

WlM'TfR-CHER'RYf n. A plant of several species. 

WlN'T¥R-ClT'E9N, n. A sort of pear. 

WIW'TgE-CBftBg,* n. A plant ; barbarea. Loudon, 
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It, A (pout ^ i^Liitfi whk'l) tra gretin 
timmili. the winter; nn evergreeM plum,- pyrola. 

or Wlif^»J5:ar.Mn\ir,< A epeciaa of 

Ruu* seocA 

WtN'T?R-|N^,* 11 . The net of ptating the winter. mMuA 
Win v. n. wiNTBR‘>mu,nD ? pp, wintbii*- 

nrixiwo, wfHTnB-EiLLno,] To kill by the efibet of weath- 
er, or the cold of winter. Latkr<^, [A word in common 
u«e in the United State*.] 

Wlw^T¥iu4.y, a. Suitable to winter; wintry. Wutk, 
WIn't^r-pr5Cd,* o. Too green and luxuriant in winter, 
applied to wheat. Farm, JEoim, flAcal, Ena.l 
WiN'TVR-atrlR'T^Ra,* n.piC A atation for an army In 
the winter, Qtt. Rev, 

WI^T¥ii-RrG *e.a. To ftUowor tin land In winter. Scott. 
[Local, Ei»r.1 

WiN'T^tt-WfiED,* n. The ivy-leaved speedwell. Ftntt. 
Kncy. 

WiN^TRy, a. Relating to winter; partaking of winter; 

suitable to winter; brumal ; hyemal. 

Wl'Ny, a. Having the taate or qualities of wine. Baeoa. 
Winze,* n, (Mtn.) A small pit or shaft sunk from one pit 
to another, for the purpose of ventilation. Francis. 
Wipe,©, o, [u wiped', pp. wiping, wiped.] To cleanse 
by rubbing with something soft ; to take away by Cersion ; 
to rub ; to strike off gently ; to clear away : — to cheat ; to 
defraud. — To vipe outj to efface. 

WIpE, n. An act of wiping or cleansing ; a blow ; a stroke ; 

— a jeer ; a gibe ; a sarcasm ; — a bird. jStnsujorth. 
WIp'^ir, n. He or that which wipes ; — an eccentric or pro- 
jecting piece attached to a wheel, in some kinds of ma- 
chinery. 

Wire, n. [wer. Pr. ; tofjr, Icel. ; totr, Sueth.] A sort of 
metallic thread, or metal drawn into a slender ‘thread. 
WIre'drAw, V . a. [f. wibborew; pp. wiredbawino, 
WIREDRAWN,] To draw or spin, as metal, into wire ; to 
draw out into length ; to draw or spin out. 
W!re'drAw-?r, n. One who spins wire. 
Wire'-DrAw-ing^* b. The art or act of extending duc- 
tile metals into wire. Brande, 

WIre'-GAuze,* n. A covering or protection made of very 
fine wire. It is used for window-blinds, and for covering 
safety -lamps. Davy. 

WiRE -GrAte,* n. A grate used In hothouses. London. 
Wire'-GrOb,* n, A mischlevims worm. Dmdon. 
WIre'-HEEl,* «. A disease in cattle. Smart. 
WIre'-Worm,* (-wUrm) b. A genus of small worms or 
insects. Farm. Ency. 

XVIk'v, a. Relating to, or made of, wire ; like wire. 
fVVls, 0 . 0 . & B. fj, k,p. wistJ To thiiiK ; to imagine; to 
know; to wit. Shok. See Wit, and Wot. 

Wi^'ARD, b. See Wizard. 

Wf^'DQM, (wlz'd 9 nj)B. Quality of being wise; knowledge 
practically applied to the best ends, or to the true purposes 
of life ; knowledge united with a disposition to use it for 
the liest purposes ; sagacity ; sapience ; the knowledge of 
divine and human things; prudence; skill in affairs; 
discernment ; Judicious conduct. 

WI§E, (wl7.) a. Having wisdom ; Judging well (Vom expe- 
rience; sagacious; discreet; discerning; judicious; pru- 
dent ; grave; practically knowing; skilful; dexterous; 
skilled in hidden arts or knowledge. 

Wi§E, (wlz) B. Manner; way of being or acting, as, ‘*ln 
no wiss.’* It is antiquated, except in compounds ; as 
length-teiaey side-wise, Ac. ; often corrupted into length- 
ways^ Ac. 

Wl?E' 4 i-CRE, (wlz'^-kpr) B. [weissyer, Ger., a/oretefler] 
[tLiteruliy, a wise speaker. ZrehxBds] A pretender to wis- 
dom ; a fool ; a dunce. Addison, 

WIi^B^LlNG, n. One pretending to be wise. Donne, 
W^E'Ly, In a wise manner ; judiciously. 
tWii^E'N¥88. (wlz'n 9 s) B. Wisdom , sapience, denser. 
WISH, V, n. ft. WISHED ; pp, wishing, wished.] To have 
strong desire; to long; to be disposed or inclined. — 
TV wUhfoTjjo desire ; to long for. Home. 

WISH, V. a. To desire; to long for; to hanker after:— -to 
imprecate ; to ask. 

WISH, n. Longing desire : thing desired; desire expressed. 
fy^8U'i;:i>-LY, od According to desire. KnoUes, 

WfSH'i^R, B. One who wishes or desires. 

Wish'fOl, 0 . Longmg; showing desire ; eager; earnest. 
W1 SH'fOl-lv, od. earnestly; with longing. Blair. 
Wfsil'FftL-NEss,* n. The state of showing or having de- 
sire. Ash. 

WYbh'ly, ad. With loi^ng ; wishfUUy. Mirror Mag. Ftr- 
by. fin local use in Bngfimd.] 

Wl8a'y-WA8H'Y,* (-w5sh'9) a, Wmk ; fbeWe ; not solid. 
Brackett. fCoH^uial.] 

WisH't-WAkH'Y,* (-w»ih'$) n. Any sort of thin, weak 
drink. Jamieson, 

a* A bMket : a Whisket. Ainemorth. 
yiiiap, a. A small bunen or bundle, as of hay or straw. 
VftsfJ* «. 0 . To brash or dress, as with a wisp. Susl. 
tWIST, i A p* from iris. See Wis. 



WfsTfwfihta. An 

witiifhi. a»s^ 

WY8T'f6x«-i.y, «f. . 
tWXw'EY,sd.'At>^-,- 
WlS'TpN-WteH,* R. . 
brown cdbr, foustd c 
tributaries, ciUM hisuli 
end prairie-dog. Shy. 

WiT, e. B. To knp^ ; lo 
only in the infinitive to wtt. 
implying namelp orvS^i SfWSflsi 
.pression by which a call is m||P|s Smej 

the legal setUng forth of Bonis)^|il| fKi IS , — 

W^is. , 

WIT, B. TTie intefieetua! fhcultles or ttienthi powers col- 
lectively. Sir J. Daviee. A superior degree of ttRdsdr 
standing; brilliancy of mind. CeteiSy. Talent ; itidlity ; in- 
tellect. Dryden, Quioknes^of fiiucy ; imaginatioti. Lacks. 
A man of fancy; a mfin of genius. Pope. A peculiar 
faculty of the mind, connected with the mme compre- 
hensive fhculty of the imagination ; tlie effect produced 
by this fkcuUy In the display of remote resemblances be- 
tween dissimilar objects, or an unexpected combination of 
distant resemblances ; the exhibition or perception of lu- 
dicrous points of analogy or resemblance among things in 
other respects dissimilar: — imagination; ihney; inven- 
tion ; contrivance ; ingenuity : — humOr ; satire ; — sense ; 
judgment. — pi. Soundness of understanding ; sane 
mind ; unimpaired intellect. — The following enumeration 
of the different fitrins of wit is given by the celebrated 
Dr. I. Bai row. — ** Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to 
a known story, or in seasonable application of a trivial 
saying, or in forging an apposite tale ; sometimes it play- 
eth in words and phrases, taking advantage from the ambi- 
guity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound ; some- 
times It is wrapped up in a dress of humorous expres- 
sion ; sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude ; 
sometimes ills lodged in a sly question, in a smart an- 
swer, in a ouirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in 
cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objection ; 
sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a 
tart wony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, 
in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute 
nonsense; sometimes a scenical representation of per- 
sons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or 
gesture, passeth for it ; sometimes an affected simplicity, 
sometimes a presumptuous bluntness, giveth it being; 
sometimes It riseth only from a lucky hitting upon what 
is strange: sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious 
matter to the purpose. Often it consisteth in one knows 
not what, and sprlngeth up one can hardly tell how. Its 
ways are unaccountable and inexplicable, being answer- 
able to the numberless rovings of fancy and windings of 
language.*’ 

WITCH, n. A woman supposed to have formed a compact 
with evil spirits, and by their means to operate supernutu- 
rally ; a sorceress. — [jA vrmding, sinuous bank. Spettr 
ser.] 

WITCH. V. a. To bewitch ; to enchant. Spenser. 
WItch'crAft, n. The practices of witches ; sorcery. 
WItch'-Klm, (wltch'Slm) n. A kind of elm. Scott. 
WItch'^-rY, n. Enchantment ; witchcraft. Raleigh. 
WItch'hA-zel, (-zl) B. A shrub or small tree, m ssvend 
species. Todd. 

WItch'ing,* a. Bewitching ; fit for witchmft. SmarL 
WItch'rId-den,* a. Ridden by witches. Booth. . 
WItch^tr£2, b. A kind of tree ; mountain-ash. 
WIt'crXok-^e, b. A Joker ; one who breaks a jest. ShaM, 
fWlT^CBAFT^n. Contrivance ; invention. Camden, 
fWiTE, V. a. To blame ; to reproach. Spenser, 
tWlTE. n. Blame ; reproach. Spenser. 
fWfTE'L^ss, a. Blameless. Spenser, 
WlT'?-KA-J&?-MSTB^• B. ** A meeting of wise men : ” — 
among the Saxons, an assembly or council of nobles or 
principal men to advise and assist the king. Brands, 
WITH, (with) prqj. By. noting joining or connection, the 
nature of the connection, as of cause, means, comparison, 
confederacy, Ac., being shown by the context, and the 
import of the preposition Itself remaining the same : —on 
the side of; for ; in connection, in attendance, or in com- 
pany of. — IFitA, in composition, signifies opposition, mr 
privation, except wUhaL WHkxns. 
mTH,* B. A twig used as a band for tying or binding ; a 
twig. — Written also wt/ke. Judges. 

W!th-Al^ ad. Along with the rest ; likewise ; at the same 
time. It was formerly used as a preposition instead of 
witk, when placed after the objective caae ; as, ** The best 
rale of life that ever the world was acquainted wUkaL*' 
TtUotson, 

n, (Min.) A slUckms, crystallisad mineral. 

P. Cye, 

WIth-drAw*, V. a. [L wiTHORnw; pp, wiTMoas-wiNa, 
WITHDRAWN.] To tBXe hack ; to heiwm j to call away ; 
to make to retire. 
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«. To to flido 
«y.ar wrinkio. Dnf4$tu 
a%m-BXN]>, n. Avi^mot 


wiThAuivOy wiTHimsD.] 

wM ; to diy op ; to waste or i^e 
molstore *, to decay j to droop ; to 


SuJt, To make to shiink, 


yySSoOrlog } Withdraw- 

dt #t J. «. JP. Jh. JtSr*. # wl^lLP. ; With, 
^ ^ * 19 ^ i Widow twtc j a band 

9Wto'9*,%fy (<. wt^eii|ta9 ifw* wwhaaiwo, wimBaao.] 
Vo ifitde ; to grow iiinHNi ; to dry op ; to waste or idne 
away ; to lose aaitOH molstore } to decay j to droop ; to 
wilt 

W]fTB'gi.e. 0. To tOito to hide Aol. To make to shrink, 
decay* or wrinkie* l/rvdsa* 

n,A!^!d6 iji iron, laid under a saddle, 
to keep the two pieces of wood tight, that form the bow« 

WITO'gwsD,* {w^'grd^ p. a. Dried j wasted ; Ikded. 

WlWgaxD-iCBSS, /wlth'm-nfis) n. State of being with- 
ered : marcidHy. Bp, BaU, 

WiTW^MrtsQt* p. 0 . Diying ; fhding ; decaying. 

WlTO^B>-lwah»LY,» od. In a widieriAg manner. Byron, 

a. ( Jfhi.) A native carbonate of buyta. 

WlTH'gB-irXX,* a. (Zoio) A species of writ Bonvior, 

WIVB'VBg, a, ^ Tne joining of the shoulder-bones, in a 
horse, at the bottom of thg neck and mane, toward the 
upper part of the shoulder. 

WXsH'gw-wnOiro, (wlth'pr-rilng) a. Hurt in the withers, 
caused by a bite of a horse, or by a saddle being unfit, 
especially when the bows are too wide. 

WlTO-HfitH',* p. ftom Withhold, See Withhoui. 

WlVH^BOLD^, «. a. [1. wiTHjnxu) : pp, withboloiko, 
wiTRHEU) or witHHOLDBR.— WUhkMn is rarely used.] 
To restrain ; to keep fW>m action ; to h(dd back ; to hin- 
der j to obstruct ; to take away ; to refhsa. 

WiTB-BdtD'SN, (wUh-bdlMn) p. See WiTimoLo. 

WlSB-BdLD'gE, a. One who withholds, ^ophtno, 

Wim-HdtD'iVftrT,* a. The act of withholding. JEe, 
Bov, [SL] 

WXtb-1n^ prep* In, as opposed to somethins out; in the 
inner part of; In the compass of; not beyond ; not longer 


inner pert of; in the compass of; not beyond ; not longer 
jy o than ; In the reach of; not exceeding. 

Wlra-lN^, od. In the inner parts ; inwardly ; in the mind. 

WIth-Xr'sIds, ad. In the interior parts. Sharp, [a.] 

WItb-oOt', prep. Out of, as opposed to something in ; on 
the outside of ; not within ; with exemption from ; not 
with ; in a state of absence from ; beyond ; not within 
the compass of; supposing the negation or omission of; 
not by the use or help of. 

WIvb-60t% ad. Not within ; out of doors ; externally. 

WlVH-dOT% eonf. Unless ; except. SuUtey, [Not in good 
use.] 

WTfTH-dCT-i>6oR,* a. Bedkg out of door ; exterior. Shah. 

tWlTH-dfiT'EK, (-dfi'tn^ prep. Without Spenoer. 

wXth-stXnd', «, a. [u WITHSTOOD ; pp. withstaboiro, 
WITHSTOOD.! To contend against ; to oppose ; to resist 

WTvB-aTXkD^^E, a. One who withstands , an opponent 

WITH-STOOD^V (wtth-stad'j s. dc p. ftom Withstand. See 
WlTHSTAHO. 

WlTH'wljro, a. An herb. 

WlTB'y, a. A wiUow-tree ; a twig ; an osier j a wKhe. 
EpOyn, 

WlTH^y, a. Made of withes; flexible and tough. 

WlT^Lfaa, a. Wanting wit or underitanding : fmdisb. 

Wn^Lgaa-ty, ad. Without wit or und«rstanaing. 

WlT^iigsa-ifkas, a. Want of wit or underatanding. Ssa- 

WlT^t|NO, a. A pretender to wit ; a man of small wit 

WlT'MlBiaa, a. Knowledge adduced in proof; evidence; 
testimony ; attestation : 


- one who deposes under oath ; 


one who ^ves lesttmony m evidence In a Judicial pro-' 
ceeding; a d^nent- With a mtnsso, with great force 
or energy; efilbctpflSiy. Woodward. [Iiow.] 

WlT'ngas, V , a. wiTHnttnn ; pp , witbsssiiis, wit- 
Rnssno.^ To attest ; to teD with asseveration. Shah. Tb 
be a wttaebs of : to (dwerve. Watts, 

Witfhju, o. a. To bear testimony ; to testuy. didasy. 
WlT^agaa-VB, a. One who gives testimooy. Martm, i 
WlT'anlp-Fg^ a. One who aflTects fppsite& Shah, 
WXT'TgD, a. Having wit ; as, a quick-wtttsa bpy. 
WlT'Tpci^Ki a. A phrase afiTectedly witty ; a witty re- 
mmk; a mean attempt at wlu JOnpirn, 

WjT'»j-i.Tf, In a whty manner ; Ingeniously ; artfiiify. 
TW'Ti-afiaa, a. QaaBty of being witty. B, Jimson, 
mr^tnro-hy, ad, KnowingB^^ Sy dedgn. iMw. 
a. One who, knowing his 
«MttM content; a mme cuckold. fiUam. 
ijgg«|pirLT,€. fi^awlttol; ciicl3^. Aak 


WtT^w^n, Tb»#Mat spotted woo dp sChe fc 
WIF'-Wwaii, (-wai^ a. A Jbeder on wilt— •« eantoraf 
wit. AJbesssk 

WIvB, e. a. {i witno ; pp , witiho, wivan.] To amny ; to 
takeawUb. Shah* 

W!vx, e. «. To marry ; to match to a wife* Bhak, 

E fB^BOOo, (wlvimdia, Wifbbeod. dpsassr. 
fk^i.gat, a* Without a wife j wifblesa* MomBp , 

E'JUY, 0 . Belonging to a wife : wi&ly. Ui d n ay , 


wTve' 1<Y, a* Belonging to a wife ; wi&ly. Ui d n ay , 

WX^vga, or WI'vgBW, a. A kind of hmaidlc dragoA 
rhyoues, 

WIVE§;, (wXva) a. pi. of Wffs, See Wira. 

Wlz^AEB, a. wise person ; a learned peraon* Assaier ] 
A conjurer ; an enchanter ; a sorcerer ; a male wuoh. 

Wlz'AEO, a. Enchanting ; bsxinted by wiaarda. Mdtan, 

WIz'^E»-Ev,* »• The art or practice of wiimrds ; sorcery 
Law, 

WlE'EN, fwlx'xn) V. a. [i wtcaano ; pp, wicnatao, wix- 

i nNan.] To dry up ; to shrivel ; to wltnw. Borhy, [Local, 
Sng.J 

WlE^K,* (wXs'xn) a. (SeoUand) The windpipe; weasand. 
.lopMSMa. Bee WnASAan. 

WdAD. (wAd) n. A jplant, once much cultivated In Great 
Britain (or a blue dye extracted fk'om H : — now nearly 
superseded by indigo t — writton also weld. See Wbu>. 

WQ-x>i^ir{-OM,^ a. (Jirta.) A mallaatde metal, of a bronxe- 
yellow color, extracted from a species of {write. JBatatttoa. 

WODE, a. Mad. JPegge, [Local, Eng.] See Wood. 

W5'D9N,* a. An Anglo-Saxon divinity, considered as coT' 
responding to the Mercury of the Greeks and Bomans : 
— ‘Sometimes erroneously considered identioal with Oden 
Brands, 

W5e, (w 5) a. Grief; sorrow ; misery : calamity ; a curse ; 
a denunciation of calamity.^ It is often used in denun- 
ciations, woe be a or in exekmations of sorrow, wee is, an- 
ciently, woe worth; as, *<Woe worth theeu** Spenser,*- 
Written also wo. 

Wds'B9-u6NE, 0. Far gone in woe; very sad; over- 
whelmed with sorrow. Shah. 

W6E'-wfiA-E}ED,* (wo'wfi-rjd) 0. Tired out with woe. 

Wd'Efih, a. Full of woe ; sorrowful ; naournfii! ; calami- 
tous : raictive ; dolefhl ; lamentable ; wretched. 

Wo^fOl-LY, ad. SorrowAiilly : mournfully ; wretchedly. 

Wd^FfiL-irfias, a. Misery ; calamity. Martin, 


WdLD, a. A plain, open country ; downs. Shah, 

Wolf, (wfilf) a. rwoif, D.] pL wolvb^, (wfilva) A fierce, 
wild animal, of the cams or dog kind : — > any thing raven- 


ous or dertructive : — a corroeive ulcer. Browne. 

Wolf^>D& 0, fwfilf ^d5g) a. A large kind of dog, of several 
varieties ; a diw keiE to guard sheep ; a species of dog, 
the offering or a wolf and a dog. 

Wolf'-FXsh,* (wfilf^fXsb) a. A voracious kind of fish. 
Boget, 

WoLF'jsH, (wfilf ^tsh) a. Resembling a wolf; ravenous. 

Wolv';bu-ly,* (waif ^isb49) ad. Like a wolC 4sh. 

Wolf^-NEt,* (wOlf ^nit) a. A net that takes great num- 
bers. SsMirt. 

W6l'feXi(,* a. (jtfia.) A native tungstate of iron and 
manganese, called also rock-lead, Brande. 

Wolf’s^bXns, (wfilfs'ban) a. A genus of hardy, narcotic, 
and poisonous plants ; aconite. 

Wolf’s^-OlAw,* (wOlfs^klkw) a. A plant Smati, 

Wolf’s'-MIlx, (wOlfii^mllk) a. An herb. Mnsworth. 

WoLFV-PfiACB,* (wfilfs^pdcb) a. A plant SmarL 

WoLKONSEOXT,* Ti. (Afta.) An amorphous, greenish 


* fragile miaerai P, 0^ 

WOL^LhB-TOM-lTE,*^ n. (Min,) A ppecles of prismatic aa 

W {ite ; a sHieate of lime. Brands* 

ol-y^b-Bne^* (wOtvpr-dnO a. (Zeet) The glutton 
P, Oye, 

tWOLV'lsB, (wfilv^jab) a. Wolfish. Shah. 

Wom'AH, (wfim^anja. ; pL women, (wim'en) The fbmale 
of the human race ; an adult female, as distinguished from 
a child or girl i—n liamale attendant on a person of rank. 
WoM' 4 N, (wOm^pn) v, a. To make pliant, like a woman. 

Shah. [E.| [per. 

Won^av-b5en,* (wOm^pn-bbrn) a. Bom of woman. Cow* 
fWowhdkJ}, (wfim'pnd) a. United with a woman. Shah, 
WoM'pN-BAT'gE, (wfim^pn-hat^pr) n. One who has an 
aversion to the female sex. Swift 
fWOMf az^-bEad, (wdm'pn-hdd) n* Womanhood. Donne, 
WOM^AM-BOOD, (wfirnkn-bfid) n. The cbaincter, state, ot 
collective qualities of a woman. Shah, 

WoM>N*XsB, (wfim^fn-lsh) a. Suitable to m woman ; bat- 
ing the qualities of a woman ; resembling a woman. 
WoK'AH‘4BB-h*r« <«gtti^pn-]fsh4p) mC In a womanish num- 
ner. 

W9i'AN-|«M-wto, .(wfim'pn-WMU^ n. State dr wBiy 
of being womanish. Bammond. 

Wom'ah^ze, (wW»n4c) fc 0 . To mahe wgmtdA$ 
toyromanj toeoften. Bidnty, [b.] 

(wAm'pn4cind) n* Hm fimmlp mm% Hm 
face of women ; women eolleetivMy* Bidneg* 
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«. woKoasso ; 
' witti admira- 


«* l«tatai>f women, Qate. 
WO M»jj^ to,» «. I4ke a woman s womai^ 

wVjK' ( wkm'|iBj^a4to) n, OaalHsr of betog 
womanly. WM, 

(wkm^#ii 49 ) «. Becomtng a woman j atiitliH[ 
a woman } faminiiie ; not maacuUne { not cbildUb. 
Wo]C/fic.l.Y, {wMvaM «d. In tbo manner of a wamaa, 
WoM'Alf*xt»*D,*^m'an-ttrd)fl. Hen-pecked. Skak, 

(Wftm) n. place of tbe fotna in tbe rootber :— 
the place Wbenee any thing ia produced ; t^ belly t any 
eaailir. 

tW6aMi, (wdm) e. «. To inclose : to breed in secret. 8kak. 
W6M'»,i^T,e m (Zo«l») A burrowU^ guadraped of Anstm- 
lim. Beget, 

WOitB'y, (wbm'9) 0 . Capaciona Bhak, 

WoM'^^N. (wtm'^n) «. pi of fTman, See WoMan. 

WAm, (wfin) LAp. from Wa. See Wiw. 
tWON, V. n. To dwell j to have abode. Spetuee, 
iWdUf n. Dwelling ; habitation. Spetuer, 

WDn'd^:b, (wfin^fr) v. n. fieaiMlar, D.] {I 

pv, woapBaiaOy woaDajuBD.J To be atruck 

tton or wonder; to be etuprised. [^To doubt; as, 
wmuier whether he will be here.** Omloquial. Jbitosen.] 
WDn'd^r, (whn'der) n. [wiwnfer, Sax. j vender^ D.] State 
of mind produced by something new, strange, unexpect- 
ed, and surprising ; admiration : astonishment ; amase- 
mont , cause of wonder ; something wonderAil or strange ; 
a prodigy ; a marvel ; a miracto, 

WdN^0Je:&-4lK, a. One who wonders. 

WDn'd^B-fOl, o. Admirable ; strange ; astonishing ; 

amazing ; surprising ; marvellous ; extraordinary. 
WDn^di^rvpOl-lv, In a wonderflil manner or degree. 
W6N'DjpR-rOx«-Rfia8, n. State of being wonderful. 
WdN'D^R-MfiNT, n. Astonishment; amaaement; wonder- 
ful appearance ; wonder. Dryden, [R.] 

W6N*i>tpR-Oljs, a. See Woiroaous. 

WDn'D^R-strOck, o. Amazed. Dryden. 
W6N'D¥R-WoRK'¥a,* (wiln'd^r-wttrk'fr) n. A perform- 
er of wonders. Aturbtury. [ders. 

W^n'd^R-worr'ino, (wiln'd^r-wUrk'ing) a. Doing won- 
WdR'DRoys, 0 . Admirable ; marvellous ; wonderful Pope. 
WdN'DRoys-LY, ed. In a wonderAil manner. Shah. 
WDif'DROVS-N&BS,* n. duality of being wondrous. 
Browne. 

WdNT, (wiint) e. a. [i wowxjpp. womiro, wort or 
W05TXO.] To be accustomed ; to use ; to be used. 5pen- 
orr, ** He is loont, or he is wonted,** Surrey. 
fW6NT, [want, 8. W. P. J.F.k: 8m. Wb.i w8nt, Jcu] a. 
Custom , habit ; use. Sidney. 

Wont, (wtot or wfint) [want, S. W. F. Jo, K. Sm. Seott, 
Aenrtelc.] A contraction of would nott — used for wiU not. 
In NewJBngdsnd, commonly pronounced tohat. 
WfiNT'yD, a. Accustomed: used; usuaL 
W^NT^ED-Nfias, a. State of being wonted. K. Charlee. [R.] 

I WdNT'Lkss, a. Unaccustomed ; unusual. Sponsor. 

W&6, «. a . [i wooBO ; pp, wooing, woobo.] To court ; to 
solicit in love ; to court solicitously. 

Wdd, V. a. To court ; to make love. Dryden. 

Wood, (wad) n. ; pi. wood$, (whdz) A large and thick 
coQection of trees; a forest: — in this sense commonly 
used in the plural: —the hardest product of vegetation, 
existing in trees, and included within the bark ; the sub- 
stance of trees ; timber ; fueL 


Wood, (whd) v. a. A a. To supply with wood, as a steam- 
boat. King. 

JWOOD, (wQ^) a. Mad ; foriousjjaginjj. TSusor. 


WooD'-A-wfiM'P-K¥, (wad'a-nfim Vn?; »• A plant. 

Wood^-Ash-]^ 9,* (wad'ksh-yz) a. Ashes made of wood. 
Ure. 

Wood'bTnd, (whd^blnd) n. Same as vood&tae. 

WooD'BlNE, (whd'bTn) a. A flowering, parasitical plant 
or shrub ; honeysuckle. 

WOOD'-Bird,* (wQd'bD-d) a. A bird of the woods. 8kak. 

Wood'ouXt,^ (wad'cMt) a. A bird resembling the butch- 
er-bird. Qoidmith. 

WooD'--J0HOlR,* (Whd^kwXr) a. The songstmrs of tbe 
woods. Colmdge. 

WOOd^chOok,* (whd'chlik) a. (Zoel) A small quadruped 
that burrows in tbe ground ; the marmot. Eney. 

WooD'-CdAl.,* (whd^kOl) a. Coal made of wood ; cbar- 
coal. Smort* 

WooD'o6cx, (RTfld^kOk) a. A migratory bird : — a olraoe. 

WooD'cRXoK-¥R,*(wad'krik-arfa. A bird. Plott, 

WooD'-OsXcx-iaXf* (wfld^krlk-ft) a. An insect CMd- 


WooD'c1ti.-r?R, (whd'kttl-t^r) a. Wcipd-pigeon. 
Wqod^-OOt,* (wRd^kttt) a. An engiRYing on wood ; a 
nrhit or Imprem ttam sueh an engraving. Joe. Bov, 
WwD^-OuT-»¥»»* (wfld'kllt-t^r) a. One who cuts wood. 
Jiofgon. 

W»OdM)6t*** (wfld'dllv) a. A spedes of pigeon. Savage, 
Adowctlon or infliaion of 



srith s«iob4^ 

} aonilsitef of 


WOOD'gIt 

Wood's*, 

wsssilsa 

lOcuBrnM to 

jontar on^ln tkfft is 

W^lodD, (wfld^gBd) m'h' ^ 


WOOD'-iRttOOBf (wkd'fliMU) 
mountain. HanuZtsa. * 

WooD'-HatB, fwhd'hdl) a. Flaeo SfHora wood Is laid 
Wood'-H50sb,* (whd'hbfls) a. A bouse, or tvaogmcii»,^Oi 
wood. SmoUetL '* 


WooD'i-NJkas, (wfld'e-nOs) a. State of boiOf woody. 
WooD'LlND, (wfld'lind) a. Qt^ad oove^ with wooSo. 
Wood'l^d, (wfld'land; a, lUlattog to woodOt sybum. 
Wood'-LXjuc, (wdd%k) a. A melodious sort ofl^k. 
Wood'l6ck,* (wfld'lSk) a. (JWnit) A pkoo of thick duff 
fitted on the rudder of a ship, to keep it down. JUi 
WooD'-LbOsB, (wfld'lbiis) a. An insect ; mflleped. 
tWooD'LY, (wda'l^) ad. Madly. SidoeL 
WooD'MAN, (wkd'man) la. A forest ofAoer, in Bng- 
WooDS'M 4 .N, (wddz'man) ) land : — a forester ; ■— one 
who fells timber : — a sportsman ; a hunler. SidaW. 
tWooD'M6N€i-9R, (wfld'milng-g^r) a. A woooodler 
Wbtton, 

Wood'-M68S,v (wdd'mSs) a. Mom growing on wood. Jod- 
reU. 

WooD'MdTE,* (wfld'mdt) a. (Late) An ancient forest 
court Blaekkone, 

tWooD'NEBS, (wQd'nys) a. Anger: madneM. Bp. JPUtsrw 
Wood'-NIoht'bhade, (wfld'nu'sh&d) a. A plant 
Wood'-Note, (wdd'nW) ». A wild, musical note. 
Wood'-NYmph, (wfld'nlmf) a. A foUed goddess of tbe 
woods. 

WooD'-Op'rgB-XNO, (wOd-) a. Wood burnt on the altar. 
WooD'-O-p^L,* (wfld'5-pal) a An opalized quartz, 

found in various vegetable forms. Brande. 

WooD'pfiCK, (wfld'pSk) a. Woodpecker. Addioon. 
WoOD'pficR-9*, (wfld'p8k-yr) n. A bird, of many speeies, 
that peeks Into the trunks of trees, in search of insects. 
WoOD'Pl^ BQN, (wfld'pXd-Jvn) a. A wild pigeon ; ring- 
dove. 

Wood'pIls,* (wfld'pXl) a. A pile of wood for burning. 
AsA 

WoOD'RfifiYB, (wCid'rSv) a. One who has tbe care of 
woods. 7\Kid. 

Wood'-R6ck,* (wfld'rSk) a. (JSta.) A kind of asbestos. 
Smart. 

Wood'rOOf, (wfld'rftO «• An herb. Amsworth, 
WooD'-RtlBU,* (wfld'riisb) a. A genus of plants. Jfona. 
Emey, 

WooD'-SiqiB,* (wfld'sij) a, A perennial plant Crabb. 
tWooD'sARB, (wAd'sXr) n. Froth found on plants. Baeon 
fWooD'afiRE, (wfld'sSr) a. The time when there is no 
sap in the tree. TSuoor, 

WooD^'si^N, (wfldz'mgn) a. A forester. — Same as wood 
man. Hammond. 

WooD'>B5B-RgL, (wad's«r-ral) a. A genus of plants. 
Wood'-StOne,* (wfld'ston) a. Petrified wood ; a BpedM 
of horn-stone. Brando. 

Wood'-TIn,*** (wfid'tin) a. An opaque, flbrouB, and nodu- 
lar variety of oxide of tin, of a brown color. Brando. 

A ftnester; a land-reeve. 


A plant ; green-weed, or 


Wood'wArd, (wfid'wftrd) 

Howell 

WOOD'-WXX,* (wfid'wkks) 
dwarf-broom. Booth. 

Wood'-Wobk,* (wfid'wUrk) n. Work formed of wood j 
a flrame or part of a building formed of wood. Ooldsmith. 
WooD'-WoRM, (wfid'warm; a. A worm bred in wood. 

Wood'Yi (wOd'y) a. Abounding with wood ; consisting of 
. .. . » — 


neous ; reliuiag to woods ; ^Ivan. 


plant; 


wood ; wooden ; lignet 

Wood'y-NIdht'shade,* (wild'y-nJt'shSd) a. , 
wood-nightshade. Crabb, 

WDD'gR, a. One Who courts a woman ; a suitor ; a lover. 
WdOF, tu The series of threads that run breadth-wise, 
and so cross the warp, tbe weft. [Texture; clotb* 
ASilton.‘\ 

W66'1ND,v a. TTie act of courting or soHcHing. Cawgor. 
W6<>'JWG-i.Y, od. Pleasingly ; so as to invite stay* 

Wool*, (w(U) a. [»uZ, Sax.; «olfoa,D.l The fine hair nr 
fleece of sheep, and of some other ammais ; any sb^, 
thick hair. 

WooL'-BAbL,* (wfil'bkl) a* A ban of wool. Aanrt 
WooL'-BBiR-pfU,* (wQl'bir-tng) a. Frodunlng wqoL 


WooL'-CSiCB-gR, CwflPbfiiD-^) a. One svboM bUsIneM ft 
is to comb worn. JsAasea. 

Woo%' OdifB-pcD,*'' <wflFk8«Mai) a. mX At eoatMug 
wo<^ Ask. 
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W06ld,* ti. a. To wind a ropo, obont a mast 

or yard. Mar, DuA. To nutton by winding and inter! wining. 

Wool'f^;l, (wlirf?!) 71. A skin not striped of the wool. 
Daeua, ' 

WooL'-aXTO'^:B-lNG, (wfil'-) n. A useless pursuit or de- 
sign. MtUon, 

W 00 I 4 LKD,* (wCdd) 4 . Having wool.— Used in composi- 
tion , os, “ floe-«ooK«d.*’ JBificy. 

\Vooh'LJ?Nf (*prftl'l 9 n) a. Made of wool} consisting of 
wool : —coarse ; of little l%lue. SAak. 

WooL'i^N, (wMa^n) «. } pL WOOLLENS, (wfil'l^nz) 
Cloths made of wool ; woollen goods. 

Wool'l^in-HbA'p^b,* (wftl'l^n-) n. A dealer in woollen 
goods. Mannder. 

Wool-l^n-JBtte',* (wCQ-lfn-«tO n. A thin woollen stuff. 
Knight. 

WOOL'LJ-Nfiss, (wClKIe-n6a) tu State of being woolly. 

Wool'LY, (wflll§) a. Clothed or covered with wool ; con- 
sisting of wool ; resembling wool. ^lak. 

WooL%AW,* (wftl'm^n) n. A dealer in wool. P. Cyc. 

Wool'-PXck, (wQi'piik) m. A pack or bundle of wool. 

WoOl'-PAcK-¥E,* (wdP-) n. One who packs wooL Ridi- 
ardajon. 

WooL'-SXcK, ^wUPrtlk) n. A bag, sac^ or bundle of wool , 
any thing bulW and light — {Law) The seat of the lord- 
chancellor of England, and of the judges in the House 
of Lords. 

Wool'-StA-ple,* (wfiPatfi-pl) n. A market for wool. Ash. 

Wool'-StA-pl^r,* (wdl'-) n. A wholesale dealer in 
wool. WaJtker. A sorter of wool. 

fWoOL'WARD, (whl'werd) ad. In wool. Harmar. 

WooL'-WlND-lfR,* (wM'wInd-^r) n. A packer of wool. 
Crabb. 

W66p, n. A species of bird. Johnson. 

W66s, tu Sea-weed ; an herb. Johnson. 

W66tz,* n. A species of steel, imported from Bengal, 
much valued for some cutting instruments. Brandc. 

Word, (wdrd) n. An oral expression of thought ; an ar- 
ticulate sound ; a signidcant part of speech, consisting 
of one or more syllables: — talk, discourse: — dispute, 
verbal conteolion : — language , living speech : — promise j 
signal , token } order, account : — tidings; message: — 
declaration , purpose expressed , affirinaiion : — Scripture ; 
the word of God , applied to the Redeemer or Savior of 
the world. John 1 . — A compound word is a word formed of 
two or more simple words ; as, wor(l~boo'c, penknife. 

Word, (wdrd) v. a. [t. worded, pp. wordino, worded ] 
To express in words , to style , to plir ise. Addison. 'I’o 
affect by many words ; to over^iower by words. Houth. 

fWoRD, fwdrd) tj. n. To dispute Estrange. 

Word'-BOOK,* (wUrd'buk ; n. A vocabulary ,-n dictionary. 
Johnson. 

Word'-€Atcii-?R, (wurd'-) n. One who cavils at words. 
Pope. 

tWoRD'LR, (wurd'er) n. A speaker. Whitlock. 

Wokd')-nLss, (wurd'e-ne's) it init.ito of being wordy. 

fVVoKu'}'‘H, (wilrd'isli) a. Full of w'ords , wordy. Sidney. 

tVVoRL)'^e;II-^£ss, (wurd'ish-nc's) n. Uuulity of being 
wordy. Dtgby 

VVOKirLJ^ss, (vvurd'l^s) a. Silent , without words. Shak. 

VVoRD'y, (wiird^y) a. Abounding in words, verbose. 

Wore, i. from Wear. See Wear. 

Work, (wUrk) v. n. [». worked or wrouoht ; pp. work- 
ing, WORKED or WROUGHT.] To be in action or motion , 
to move With labor to some end ; to bo employed , to la- 
bor , to tod ; to act ; to carry on operations , to operate as 
a manufacturer , to operate ; to have effect , to obtain by 
diligence. Shak. — To act internally; to ferment, as a 
liquid : — in this sense the regular form is always used. 

Work, (wUrk) e. a. To make or form by labor , to produce 
by labor ; to effect by labor in some particular manner , 
Co manage, in a state of motion *, to put into mutiim , to 
put to labor ; to exeit. — To work out, to effect , to efface. 
— 7b loork up^ to raise ; to expend, as materials. 

Work, (wdrk) n. Toil ; labor ; employment , occupation , 
operation ; act of one who works ; — production of one 
who works ; the product of the labor of the hands or of 
the mind , a literary productiun ; a performance , a piece 
of mechanism, any fabric; any thing made: — effect, 
management. — To get on work, to employ; to engage. 

Work'j^-ble,* (wUrk' 9 -bl) a. That may be worked , ca- 
pable of working. Fteo-C/umcellor Leach. 

Work/-BAg,* (wUrk^b&g) it. A bag to contain needle-work, 
4cc. ^forc. 

Work'-DAy,* ( wUrk'da) n. A day for work; a working- 
day, not Sunday. Paley. 

WoRK'^iK, (wdrk'^r) a. He or that which works. 

WoRK'-FfiL-L<5w, (wilrk'fM-l5) n, A fellow-laborer. Rom. 
xvi. 

Work'fSlk, (wttrk'fBk) or Work'fOlks, (wUrk'ftks) 
a. pL Laboring people. Beaum. ^ FL &ee Folks. 

Work'b50se, (wUrk'haOa) n. A house for work ; a raan- 
tofactory ; a house for penitential labor ; a house for the 
poor, where suitable labor is furnished , an almshouse. 
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WORK'tNO, (wdrk'jng) n. Motion ; operation : — fermenta 
tion. 

Work'jno-DAy, (wUrk'ing-da> n. A day on which lab<H 
Is permitted , not the Babb.uh. — a. Common ; coarse 
Shak. 

Work'jN(»-HoOse, (wdrk'jng-hdas) n. A workhouse 
Shak. 

WoRK'MAN, (wUrk'm?in) n. ; pi. workmen. An artificer; 

a iriechatiic ; one skilled in some umnufacturing labor. 
Work'm^n-lIke, (wdfk'm^n-lik) a. Skilful, well-per- 
formed Ihayton. 

WORK'ML^N-LV, ( wUrk'msin-l 9 ) tt..SkilAil ; well-performed ; 
workmanlike. 

WORK'MAN-LV, (wUrk'm^n-l?) od. In a manner becoming 
a workman. THsser. 

Work'Mj^n-shIp, (wUrk'mgin-shTp) n. The skill or art of 
a workman; manufacture; art, dexterity. 
Wokk^mAs-t^r, (wdrk'mas-t^r) n. A perfolroer of any 
work, denser. 

Wokk'sii 6 p, (wUrk'shSp) «. A place where a workman or 
mechanic carries on his work. Dr. Warton. 
Work'wom-an, (wdrk'wdm-jtn) n. A woman skilled in 
needle-work, denser. A woman who works. 
Work'v-Uay, (wdrk' 9 -da) n. [corrupted from working- 
day.] A day not the Sabbath. Shak. [Vulgar.] 

World, (wdrld) n. The system of created beings and things ; 
the collective idea of all bodies: — one system of the 
whole : — man’s scene of artiuii : — the earth ; the terra- 
queous globe : — present state of exjstence ; a secular life j 

{ mblic life:— the public: — business of life; trouble of 
ife , the interests, employments, or pleasures of life ; — the 
human race ; mankinu ; — a great multitude , a great many, 
ns, “ All the world know it. ” — Course of life , univert^ 
empire : — the manners of men ; the practice of life : — wh.it 
the world contains ; a wide compass of things : — any large 
l>art of the earth ; os, “ the old loorW,” “ the new wurld.^' 
A collection of wonders , a wonder. Knolles. Time, a sense 
originally Saxon, now only used in the phrase world with- 
out end. — In the world, in possibility. — For aU the world, 
exactly , entirely. [Collwiuial.1 
World'-hard-ened,* (wdrla'hdrd-nd) a. Hardened by 
the world. Foster. 

WORLD'LJ-Nfess, (wdrld^le-nCs) n. State of being worldly 
WoRLD'LiNS, (wUrld'ling) n. One devoted to the wiitld, 
or worldly gam. Hooker. 

World'lv, ^wurld'le) a. Relating to this world ; devoted 
to this world, to the neglect of the life to come ; terapo- 
r.il , secular. 

World'lv, (wUrld'le) ad. With relation to the world. Ra- 
leigh. 

World'ly-mInd'ed,* (warld'!?*-) a. AttenHve chiefly to 
this world. Pahy. 

WORLD'Ly-MiND'^D-Nfiss, (wdrld'l?-) ru AHention lo 
this world. Tgdd. 

World'-SuAr-er,* (wurld'shir-er) a. A sharer of the 
earth. Shak. 

World'-w£a-r 1ED,* (wdrld'wC-rjd) a. Tired of the 
world. Shak. 

Worm, (w'urin) n. [worm, D.] Any small, creeping animal, 
either entirely without feet, or with very short ones , a 
small, harmless servient that lives in the earth : — an atii 
inal bred in the body : — the animal that spins silk , a silk- 
worm ; — R destructive grub ; an insect : — something tor- 
menting: — any thing vermiculated, or turned round : — 
any thing spirM, ns the threads of screws, when bigger 
than can be made in serew-plates. Mozon. A membrane 
or ligament under the tongue of a dog. 

Worm, (wUrm) v. n. [u wormed ,pjt. worminq, wormed.] 
To work slowly, secretly, and padually. 

Worm, (wilrra) v, a. To drive by slow and secret moans, 
as by a screw ; to cut (from a dog] a ligament called the 
worm. 

WOBM'-EAT-EN, (wUrm'S-tn) a. Eaten by worms; old. 
WORM'-EAT-EN-Nfiss, (wilrm'S-tn-ngs) n. State of being 
worm-eaten , rottenness. Smith. [B.] 

Woum'-GrAbs,'*' (wiirm'grks) lu A plant; the Carolina 
pink. Booth. 

W^orm'-Hole,* (wUrm'hSl) «. A hole made by a worm. 
Goldsmith. 

Worm'-8£ed,* (wUrm'sed) n. A plant PUkington. 
Wor'mvl,* 11 , A warble in cattle ; wornil. Booth. 
WoflM'woOD, (wdrm'wad) n. A bitter plant, named from 
its supposed virtue to kill worms in the body. 

WoRM'V, (wdriii' 9 ) a. Pull of worms ; earthy; grovel- 
ling. 

W5bn, p. from Wear. — Worn out, quite consumed. Dry- 
den. See Wear. 

Wor'njl, or Wor'nal, n. A tumor on the back of cattle, 
occasioned by an insect that punctures the skin ; pucker- 
id ge. Loudon. 

W6rn'-60’:^* o. Destroyed or much injured by wear 
trite. Qu. Rev. 

W 6 r'R|-?r, (wttr'rp-?r) n. One who worries or torments. 
W 6 R'Ry, (wtlr'r?) t>. a. [u worried ; pp. worryiko, wor- 
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iiiBD ] To tear, or manglo, a<i a beait tears its prey : to 
haras* or persecute brutally ; to torment ; to tease. 

Worse, (wurs) a. The comp, of Bad. [pos. bad; comp. 
woRsc ; ouperl. worst.] More bad ; more iU. 

Worse, fwdrs) od. lu a worse manner. Shak, 

Worse, (wUrs) n. Something leas good ; the loss ; not the 
advantage , not the better i as, “ He was put to the 
tporse.*’ 2 ITings xiv. 

t Worse, (wUrs) v. a. To put to disadvantage. M'dton, 

Worses N, rwUr'sn) e. a. To make worse} to obtain ad- 
vantage or. Milton, Southey, [r.] 

Wors'en, (wUr'sn) v, n. To grow worse. Southey, [e.] 

Wors'^r, (wUrs'^r) a. A barbarism for toorae. Shak, 

Wor'ship, (wdr'ship) n. Dianity , eminence; excellence. 
Spenser. A title of honor, addressed to persons of rank or 
station, and especially to magistrates. Dryden. In other 
cases, ofU n a term of ironical respect. Pope. Honor paid ; 
respect} civil deference; submissive respect: — adora- 
tion , religious act of revecence. 

WoR'ailjp, (wUr'ahip) v. a. [i. worshipped ; pp. worship- 
pi woRSHippjsD.J To adore , to honor or venerate with 
religiouariles;— to revere , to respect, to honor, to treat 
with civil reverence. 

0Cr The following derivatives from worship are com- 
monly written with the p doubled , tlius, worshipped^ wor- 
shiping, worshipper, though they would be more analogi- 
cally written with but one p ; thus, worshiped, worshiping, 
worshiper! and some write them in this manner. 

Wor'shjp, (wUr'ahip) v. n. To perform acts of adoration. 

Wok'8H]p-^-ble,* (wUr'shjp-a-bl) a. That may be wor- 
slnpped. Colendge. [r.] 

Wor'ship-fOl, (wiir'ship-ful) a. Claiming respect ; enti- 
tled to respect or honor , venerable. — It is an epithet 
often applied to persons of rank or office ; and often used 
ironically. 

VVor'814P-f0l-LV, (wUr'ship-fftl-l?) ad. Respectfully. 

WoR'sHiP-FOL-Nfess,* (wUr'shjp-fhl-nSs) n. The quality 
of being worshipful. Ash. 

WoR'8HjP-P¥R, (wvir'shjp-^r) n. One who worships. 

Worst, (wdrst) a. superL of Bad. Bad in the highest de- 
gree. Bee Bad. 

Worst, (wdrst) n. The most calamitous or wicked state , 
the utmost height or degree of any thing ill. Digby. 

Worst, (wdrst) w. o. [i. worsted , pp. worsting, worst- 
ed.] To put to disadvantage ; to defeat , to overthrow. 

Wors't^d, (wQrs'lcd) [wErs't^d, Ja. K. Sin.! wurs'tpd, 
fT. , wQs'ted, J. F. ,* wdrs'tod, P.] n. [from Worsted, a 
town in Norfolk, England.] Yarn spun from combed 
wool ; woollen yarn twi-,ted harder than ordinary. 

WoRT,(wdrt)7i. Originally, a general name for an herb, and 
still so for many when used in composition, as liverwort. 
— a plant of the cabbage kind; — uiifermented beer or 


liquor, the fermentable infusion of malt or grain Bacon. 
Worth, or IWIjrtii, (wurth) v, a. To betide, to happen 
to. Spenser. — Used only in the antiquated phrase, “ Woo 


worth the day ! ” 

Worth, (wdrth) n. The value of any thing , price ; rate; 

— that quality of a thing which renders it useful, des- 
ert , merit , excellence , virtue , importance. 

Worth, (wdrth) a. Equal in price to, equal m value to, 
deserving of, either in a good or bad sense , equal in pos- 
sessions to. — It has the construction of a preposition, as 
It admits the objective case after it, without an interven- 
ing preposition , as, “ The book is worth a dollar.” 

WoR^'ii|-LV, (wur'th?-!^) ad. In a worthy or proper man- 
ner , suitably , deservedly , justly. 

Woe'iuj-nLss, (wdr'th?-nfis) n. State of being worthy ; 
desert; merit, excellence, dignity. 

Worth'l.?ss, (wUrtli'les) a. Having no worth or value , 
useless ; vile , base , despicable. 

Worth'l?s8-n£ss, (wurth 'l(38-n6s) n. Want of worth or 
excellence ; want of dignity , want of value. 

Wor'thv, (wur'th?) a. Having worth or virtue ; having 
merit or desert , deserving, either good or ill , suitable: — 
meritorious , estimable ; excellent ; valuable ; noble , il- 
lustrious. 

iJVor'thv* (wdr'th?) tu A man of worth, merit, or valor. 

— The Mine Worthies of the world, so reputed, are classed 

by R. Burton as follows ; Hector, Alexander, Julius Cw- 
sar, {Oentiles,) Joshua, David, Judas Maccabwus, (Jews,) 
Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bouillon, (Chris- 
tians.) Mares. * 

fWoR'THy, (wUr'thp) t>. a. To render worthy; to exalt. 
Shah. 

|W6t, [w6t, S. W. P. J. F. .Ja. K. Sm. / wSt, Elphinston.] 
V, a. &, n. To know , to be aware. Spenser. — It is also the 
preterit of the obsolete verb to weet ; and is used by old 
authors both in the present and imperfect tenses. See 
West. 

WoTE, V. Same as wot. See Wot, and Weet. 

WoOld, (wdd) V. auzdiary and defective! implying incli- 
nation, wish, or desire. It is regarded as the preterit of 
wdl, and is used to form the past tense of the potential 
mood ; but it is likewise used in the conditional present 


tense. ** Tie wouJd have paid Ibe bill yesterday. If he had 
been able.” “ He would pay it now, If he could.” In the 
former instance, would is used in the post tense ; and in 
the latter, in the conditional present, 

Would 18 used in a particular manner to express a wish 
or prayer, as in the phrases Would God, would to God. 
would to Heaven, or simply would } as, ** Would God I had 
died for thee, O Absalom.^^^ 2 Saim, “ Witfld to God you 
could bear with mo.” 2 Car. ^ ffouU to Heaven.” 


Dryden. “ fTouft/ thou hadil bearkenetf ‘ to my words.” 
I JUilton. Would that they would take one aide or the 
j other.” Dr. Thomas Arnold 

The following remarks are quoted from Dr. Johnson. 
— “ Would has the signification of I wish, or Jptay. This, 
I believe, is improper, and formed by a gradual corrup- 
tion of the phrase tsintZd God : which originally imported, 
that God would, might God will, might God decree. Fmui 
this phrase, ill understood, cume*‘»oidd to God; ” thence 
“/ would to OodJ* and thence /toswW, or, oRiptlcally, 
would, came to signify I wish. — and it is iMed even by 

W ;ood authors, but ought not to be imitated.” 

oOlo'-bE,* (wQd'bfi) a. Wishing to be ; vainly pretend- 
ing to be. Qtt. Rev. [Colloquial.] 

I^WoOld'ino, (whd'ing) a. Motion of desire. Hammond. 
fWoOLD'jNO-NfisSj^ (wdd'ing-nSs) n. Willingness. Ham- 
mond. 

IjWouND. (w8nd or wdGnd) [w8nd or wbGnd, W. P.J. Cob- 
bin , wond, S. Ja. K. Sm. R. Seoti ; wdQnd, li. Wb. Mares, 
Kcnnck.] n. A iiurt given to the body or animal frame 
by Violence , an injury ; a cut ; a slash , laceration. 

The first pronunciation of this word, [w6n(l,] 
though generally received among the polite world, is cer- 
tainly a capricious novelty, — a novelty either generated 
by false criticism, to distinguish it from the preterit of the 
verb to wind, of which there was nut the least danger of 
interference, or more probably from an affectation of tins 
French sound of this diphthong, which, ns in pour, niui 
some other words, we find of late to have prevailed. Tim 
stage 18 in possession of this sound, and wh<it Bwift ob- 
serves of newspapers, with respect to the intruduction <»f 
new and fantastical words, may be applied to tJie stage, 
with respect to new and fantastical modes of pronuncia- 
tion. That the other pronunciation was the established 
sound of the word, appears from the poets, who rhyme it 
with bound, found, ground, and around , and it is still so 
among the groat bulk of s;)eakers, who learn this sound 
at school, and are obliged to unlearn it again when they 
tome into the conversation of the jiclito world, Mr. Slier 
idaii, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Elphinston, adopt the first sound 
of this word , but Dr. Kennck and W. Johnston the sec 
ond: Mr. Perry gives butli,but prcl<n the first, and though 
Mr. Smith, in his Vocabulary, lias tlasstd it w'ltli sound 
and found, \\o says woond is the common pronunciation. 
I am, however, of Mr. Nares’s opinion, who says this pro- 
nunciation ought to be entirely baiiislied. But wliere is 
the man bold enough to risk the imputation of vulgarity 
by such an expulsion?” Walker. — Smart stales woGnd 
“the old-fashioned, pronunciation.” 
jjWoUND, (w6nd or wuftnd) v. a. [i. wounded ; pp. wound- 
ing, wounded.] To hurt the animal frame by violence ; 
to hurt, to injure. 

WoOnd, (wound) i. & p. from Wind. See Wind. 
IjWbuNJD'jfDj* or WoOwD'JpD,* p. a. Hurt by violence ; in- 
jured. 

IIWound'Er, (wSnd'er or wdQnd'er) n. One who wounds. 
WoCND'i-Ly,* ad. Excessively. Chesterfield. [Ludicruus.] 
||W6uND'lNO,*or W60ND'iN«,*n. Infliction of a wound; 
injury. 

jjWouND'Lipss, a. Exempt from wounds. Spenser. 
]|Wound'wort, (wond'wurt or wound'wurt) n. A genua 
of plants, hedge-nettle. Mdlcr. 

WoUND'y,o. Excessive. Gay. — A low, bad word. Johnson. 
— [“An old-fashioned, vulgar word, winch follows the 
old-fashioned pronunciation of its primitive.” Smart.] 
Wouwou,* n. The Sumatran name of the long-armed apo, 
inigka-puti, or bylobate. P. Cijc. 

Wove, t. from Weave. See Wcave. 

W6'VEN, (w5'vn) p. from Weave, See Weave. 

|w6xe I ** Waxed. SpeiMcr. 

fWOx'EN, (wSk'sn) p. from Waz. Waxed. Spenser. 
fWRAcK,(rak) n. Destruction of a ship by winds o) rocks. 

ruin, wreck. Shak. — Now written wreck. See Wavcit. 
fWRXcK, (rSlk) u. a. To destroy m the water* to wrci k , 
to torture; to rack. Cowley. See WHEcic,and Kacr. 
IWrAck'ful, (r&k'fGl) a. Ruinous, destructive. Draytoiu 
WRAIK,* (rak) n. A kind of sea-weed. Maunder. 

WrXith, (rath) 7i. The apparition of a person about to 
die , a spirit ; a ghost. Qrosc. — [Used in the iiortli of 
England.] 

WrXn'ole, (ring'gl) v.tu [t. wrangled ; pp. wranomng, 
WRANGLED.] [To Rrgue , 10 dispute. Rowe ] To dispute 
peevishly ; to quarrel perversely , to altercate , to squab- 
ble. Shak. 
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WaXH/ot^X, ^ Oae wbo wranglaa ; a per- wiuKtTJuao.] To ooptead Uy grappUaf aad uylag to throw 

vem dlaii^L^(0£iart^s Umimity, JBkg.) A nama, dowa ; to lirmle j tot^atend. 
with the MutM*, given to the etudent who pawee WbSb^tle, (f«^ a. «. To overcoaie ia wraeOing. 4 mi- 
tbe heal esaoiiaatioo in the eeaate-hoaee ; othen being mt. 

cadtedetMiid wmnglert. tiUrd dee. W&fta^TLyit, (rSaOfr) a. One who wreatlea or atrugglea 

Wsllf'^lJBi-edBUBy (idn'glHiflm) a. uoaireleome } dlepoeed one who contenda* 
to wrangle. Jlfwr. [Loeal, Bi^] WaSst^LiNo,* a. An athletic exercise between two 

WaXN^«l.|Na, a. A dispute { A^rcation. Todd. persona who try to throw each other down j a struggle. 

WnXPy (rJtp) V, «. [L waarrim; pp. wasrnao, wsAPPao. AtUrlmiry. 

— u Ap. sometinaas wmarr.] To rt^ together ; to compli- WafiTOH, (rSch) a. A miserable person, applied either in 
cate ; to involve ; to cover with something rolled round ; pity or opprobrium ; a despicable or worthless person ; a 
to comprise ; to contain. — To wraw to involve totally. villain ; a knave. It is sometimes used with ironical pity 

Sometimes Unpit^erly used for to rap, to strike } to or cemtempt. 

snatch up.-— ** This word is often pronounced rop, rhym- WBfiTCH^]gD, (rSch^ed) a. Miserahle j unhappy j calami- 
ing with even by speakers much above the vulgar.” tons ; sorry \ worthless ; despicable ; contemutible. 
ffMiker. The adme pronunciation is not uncommon in Wr£tch^ 9X>-LY, (rdch'9d49) ad. Mlimbly ; despicably, 
some parts of the United States ; yet it has no counta- WB£TCH'9l>>Nfi8S, ^ch'gd-nds) n. State of being 
nance ftom the ortbobpists. wretched ; misery ; afflicted state; despicableness. 

\VrXp'p^ 9K,*'' (itp'gj) a. Act or means of wrapping. £e. t^B£TCH'L£S8, (rdcb^l^s) a. Careless ; reckless. jHam- 
Rev. nutnd. 

VVrXp'p^R, (itp'p^r) n. One who wraps; that in which tWBfiTCH'LY;8»-N£8S, ». Recklessness. Ud. 

any thing is wrapped : envelope. fWRlo, (rig) t>. a. To move to and fro ; to wriggle. 

Wrap'pino, (r&p^ping) a. A cover; an envelope; that in ton. 
which any thing is wrapped , act of one who wraps ; a WrIo'OLE, (rlg'gl) r. n. [t. wkioolud : w. waiaoLiivo 
wrapper. wriooubd.] To move the body to and fro with short 

WrXp'rXs-oal, (rXp^rds-kel) n. A great coat; a cant motions. 

term for a coarse upper coat. Forby. WRla^OLS, (rig'gl) v. a. To put in a quick reciprocating 

WrX^e,* (rds) n. A kind of fish ; the old-wife. QraJbh. motion ; to Introduce by shifting motion. Huddiras. 

nWRXTH, (rtUh or rkwtii) [rJUh, J. F. Wb. ; rith. & P. 8m . ; Wr1o'»LE, (rlg^gl) a. Pliant ; flexible. Speiuer. 

rSth or r&th, W. { rftthor rktb, Jh. E . ; itth, R.] n. Anger ; WrIo'gler,* (rXg'l^r) n. One who wriggles. Cower. 

fury ; rage ; ire ; resentment. WrIoht. (rit) n. A workman ; an artificer ; a maker. 

(]Wrath'p0l, (rkth'ftU or rlwth^Ail) a. Angry ; furious; WrIno, (ring) o. a. [<. wauno : yp. wainoino, wruko.] To 

raging. Spaneer. twist ; to turn round with violence ; to force by contor- 

IIWrXth'pOl-lVi (rtUh'fM-l^ or rkwth'fill-l?) ad. Furi- tion or violence ; to wrench ; to wrest ; to squeeze ; to 
onsly ; passionately. press ; to writhe ; to pinch ; to extort ; to harass ; to dis- 

WbXth'f0l-n£ 88,* (lUth'fdl-nSs or riwth'fOl-nSs) n. Ex- tress ; to torture ; — to distort ; to pervert. 

treme anger. Udtu. WrYno, (ring) v. n. To writhe with anguish ; to twist 

|lWRXTH'i.xsa, (rtUhOes) a. Free from anger. Waller. Wr1n&. (ring) tt. Action of anguish ; torture. Bp. HalL 

t WrXwi., (rkwl; v.n. To cry as a cat Spenser. Wr1no'-B6lt,v ,i. (JWiut) A bolt used to bend and secure 

wr£ak, (rak) V. a. [ i . wrsaked ; pp. wrkakiito. wbkak- the planks against the timbers ; ring-bolt Afar. Diet 
CD. — ft WROKB j fp. wROKBiv.j To executo with anger WrIns-'^r, (rlng'^r) n. One who wrings, 

or for a purpose of vengeance; to inflict with violence ; WrIn&^jno,* (rlng'ing) n. The act of pressing the hands 

to revenge. m anguish : a twisting. BsA. 

(WrCak, (r«k) n. Revenge ; vengeance ; ftiry. J^pen- WRlwe'-STlvE^,* n. pi Pieces of wood used with the 
ser. wring-bolt Afar. Diet 

fWRfiiiK'FtL, (rXk'flU) a. Revengefril ; angry. Shak, WrIn'kle. (ringk'kl) n. Corrugation or ftirrow, as on the 

Wr£ax'L 988, a. Unrevengmg i careless. SAak. skin or the fice: — rumple of cloth; a crease i rough- 

Wr£ath, [rfith, J.E. F.Sm. Wb. / rStft, P. K. f rSth ness, 
or rath, W.Jd.) n. Anything curled or twisted; a gar- WrIn'KLE, (rlnk^kl) v. a. [i wrinkled ; pp. waiirxLiNOy 
land ; a chaplet; an ornamental, twisted bandage. wrinkled.] To corrugate ; to contract into wrinkles or 

I have rtoced what I think the beat usum mode of forrows ; to make uneven. 

IMPonouncing this word first. [rStb,] because I think It so WrInk'led,* (rlng'kld) a. Having wrinkles ; corrugated, 
much more agreeable to analogy than the second.” Walter, WrInk^l y,* a. Having wrinkles , wrinkled. SAensCone, 
Wr£athe, (r6tb) V. a. [l wreathed ; pp. wreathing, WrIst, (rist) n. The joint uniting the band to the arm. 
WEEATHBO, twRSATHEN.J To iuteiweave ; to encircle, WrIst^b^lnd, (rist'band) n. The bond of a shirt sleeve 
as with a ganand ; to curi ; to twist ; to convolve ; to en- that passes round the wrist. 

Twhie. fTo writhe. GFw.]— See Soothe. WrIt, (rIt) n. Any thing written. — jEToly or eaored ssrit, 

Wr£athe, (rath) e. iL To be intertwined. Drydfliu Scripture.— (Low) A precept, issued hy authority, in 

WR£Ara'p(0,* Ik Act of twisting; a wreath. Open- writing, under seal, directed to some officer or person, 
ser. conferring some right or privilege, or requiring something 

W.RfATH'LBSS,* a. Having no wreaths. Coleridge. to be done in relation to a suit or action ; a Judicial pro- 

Wr£atu'Y, rrB'tih^) a. Twh^d ; covered with a wreath. cess, by drhicb any one is summoned, as an offender; a 

Wr£ck, (rSk) ik Destruction by being driven on rocks or legal instrument, 
shallows at sea, as a ship; d^ruction by sea : — dlssolu- fWRlT, (rit) u it p. from Write. Wrote; eoritUn, See 
tion by violence ; ruin ; destruction : — a ship, vessel, or Write. 

other thing wrecked ; goods cast up by the sea after a WrI't^-tIve, (rl'tR-tlv) a. Disposed to write. Pope, [r.] 
shipwreck. [Dead stems of grass or weeds. ZoicaL Oroee.] WrJte, (rit) r. a. [u wrote ; pp. writing, written.— 
WR£cK,(rAk)e. a. Fl wrecked ,pp. wrecking, wrecked.] j Wrtt and terote were formerly often used as participles, 
To destroy by dashing on rocks or sands ; to rifln. [fTo and writ also as a preterit ; but they are now generally 

wreak. SAokJ discontinued by good writers.] To express by means of 

WR£ok, (rSk) V. N. To suffer wreck or ruin. AfBtoik letters: — to engrave; to impress: — to produce as au 

Wr£ck^^ 9B,* Ik The act of wrecking ; the ruins or re- author; — to tell ^ letters. 

mains of a veSsd that has been wrecked. 7}hmee. WrIte, (rit) e. n. To form letters with a pen ; to perform 

WRficK'^R,* (rXk'^r) n. One who plunders vessels that tbeaciof writing:— to act the author: — to tell in books: 

are wrecked. RmoFt. -a. to send letters ; to compose. — Te write one*s self^ to 

fWRficK'rOL, (rXk'flU) a. Causing wreck. &peaser. style or call one’s self. 

VVr£ck'-MXs-tve,* M. A master of a wreck. Lee. Wbit'^r, (rtt'^) ik One who writes; a penman: a 

Wr£ii, (rXn) ik A small perching bird of several species. scribe ; an author. — Writer to the etgnetf one of a society 
WRfiivoH, (rXncb) v. a. [L wmincheo; pp. wiusncbing, of lawyers in Scotland, equivalent to the highest chtsa of 

wsENoHEo.] To pun with a twist or with violonce; to attorneys In England. 

wrest ; to force : to sprain ; to strain ; to distort WnlT^gn^HtP,* n. The office of writer. JEd. Rev. 

WkEnch, (rSnch) a. A violent putt or twist : a Bpialn : — a WRl7ias,(ilth) v. a. {i. wsithed ;pp. waiTHiNo, waiTnan.] 

screwing msemment [fMeans of compiiliion ; subtlety. To distort ; to deform with distortion ; to twist with vio- 
Bacon.] lence; to wrest; to force; to torture; to wrench; to 

(Vr&st, (rXsC) e. a. [i waasTan ; pp. waasri no, waasran.} wring. 

To twist by videnca ; to extort tiy writhing or force ; to WrIzhe, (rXth) «. a. To be convolved with agony or 
take away by force ; to disUnt ; to force ; to wind ^ to torture. 

screw ; to wring ; to wrench. fWRl'TOLE, (rf'tfti) v. a. To wrinkle. P. Fteteker. 

Wr&st, frfist) a. Dtetoition ; violence. — [Active power. WRiT'lirci, (rXt'ing) a. Act of (hrming letters with a pen , 

Spenser.] An instrument to tune with:— a poiltiim someUiinf written; a book; a eompoattkm; a mann- 

whlcb Mtenaines tb» form of a bucket hi an ovnrebot script; a tegal instnunent. 

Whed. WRl!r^|Ei»-.B^X,« <rtt^ing4>ftk) a. A book to writo in. 

WnRST^n, (rMV) a. One who wteeta. Skdbotu ^ Jtsk. 

X, ft, ft, f , long; X, ft, 1, ft, 0, £, skaHf X* f» l» Of Vt T» dMars.— eArx, fXr, fXst, fXll; HftlR, 
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». A tabto or doik ttood fiv wrltSnf oa, 
8ana^ ^ ^ 

WRlT'jKflh.MXs-TfE, (m'inf-rnto-t^r) m A teacher of 
penmanehip or writiiif. 

l^lT^jifcM5foHddL,*n. Aiohool irhere writing ia Uuight. 

WRiT'jNC^-TA'BLE,* n, A table to write on. Jtsh. 

Writ ten, (rlt'tii) p. from Write, See Weitb 

fWBlz'zLED, (tiz'tXd.) a. Wrinkled. Spmeer, 

tWRS^N, (rO'fcn) p. from Wreak. Wreaked. Speiuer, See 
WaBiLx. 

WrOns, (rSna) n. A deviation from right : injustice : an 
error ; an Imuiy. 

WRfiNa, 0 . Not right; not Just ; not agreeable to propriety 
or truth; not true; incorrect; unjust; unlit; unsuit- 
able. 

WRfrNa, ad. Not rightly ; amiss. EeeL iv. 

Wr6ng. «. o. [t. waoifOBo; pp. wmoivoiiro, wbongbd.} 
To do irdustice to ; to injure ; to uw unjustly, either by 
doing injury, or imputing evil without Justice. 

Wb6no'd6-?r^ (rSngMd-er) n. An injurious person. 

Wr6n«' 5R, (rong'^rj «. One who wrongs or injures. 

WRdNG-'FOL, (rdng'lul) 0 . Injurious; unjust; wrong. Bp, 
Taylor, 

Wrong 'fCl-lv, (r8ng'f[ll-^<id. Unjustly. Sidney, 

WR^NG'rOL-Nfiss.e n. Quality of being wrong or wrong- 
ful. Dr. Pye SmitL 

WRfrNG'nfiAD, (rOng^hSd) a. Wrongheaded. Peps. 

WR5NG^ufiAD,* n. A person of perverse mind or disposi- 
tion. Pope. 

WRdNa^aftAi><ED, (rBng'hSd-^) a. Perverse in under- 
standing; obstinate; emng. 


^5N«'HJlA2>.«l>-NSsa,e n. Perverseness. Ckeeter/Uld. 
fWRfrNG'L^iaa,* (rBngOps) a. Void of wrcmg. Srsort. 
fWR6NG^LkStt-Ly, (rlHigO^lf) ad. Without wrong. SiA 

W^'^'ng'ly, (rBng^?) sA Unjustly; amiss. Shak. 

(rBng'n^s) % State of being wrong. Pw 

Wr6n'oov 8,* (rSng^gVis) a. Wrong ; ihegaL Qu. Rev, [R.] 
WiiOTE, (rat) i. from Write, ^e Wbitb. 

Wroth, (rkwth or rBth) [rtth, & W. J, F, \ rOth, E, 
rkwth, Jo. K. Sm.] a. Excited by wrath ; angry ; exas- 

W ierated. MUton. 

ROUGHT, (rkwt) <*. A p, from Work, Eflbcted ; perfbrmed ; 
labored; operated: worked; manuftictured. — Whsng’AI 
froa, iron which, after having been cast into bars, is again 
heated and hammered, and thus made tough and pliatde. 
See Woaa. * 

Wrong, (riing) t. A p. from Wring, See Waiwo. 

WrV, (rl) 0 . Crooked ; distorted ; wrung ; wrested. - 
tWRy, (tl) e. n. To be contorted and writhed. Skak, 
fWR?, (rl) e. 0 . To make to deviate; to distort. Robin* 
son. 

WR^^NficK, (rVnSk) n. A distorted neck:- a bird called 
also long^vngue^ emmetrkunter, enake-btrdt and easftoo’s- 
mate. 

WRTNjgcKEDf* (rl'nSkt) a. Having a crooked neck. 

tWR?'N?88, (rl^n^) b. State of being wry. Montague, 
W?CH'-Hi-ZEL,* (wIoh'hft-Bl) n. A shrub. P,^ Bee 
Witoh-Hxxbl. 

W?ND,* n, (Soottand) An alley; a lane. Jamieson Qu, 
Rev, 


X the twenty-fourth letter of the alphabet, is borrowed 
^ from the Greek, and is used chiefly in words derived*^ 
fi^om that language ; and it begins no word truly English. 
At the beginning of words, it ui pronounced like z, as in 
Xenophon t but elsewhere it is equivalent to ib or gz. As 
a numeral, it stands fbr 10 ; and, on account of its cross- 
like form, it is used as a contraction for CArtet and cross; 
as, Xmas for Christmas / Xpker for Christopher. 

XXng't},* (z&ng't?) n. A name, among the Chinese, for 
Qod. Crabb, 

XXn'thEi* (^n'th^) n. (Pot) A shrub of Guiana. Crabb. 
XXN'TBic,*(z&n'th|k) a. [(ai'dd;.] Tending towards a yel- 
low color. — (CXsm.) Noting an acid composed of sulphur, 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Brande. 

XXN'THfDE.* n. (Chem.) A compound of xanthogen and a 
metal, with no sensible properties of an acid. Smart, 
XXn'thjne,* (zkn'thjn) n. (Chem.) The yellow dyeing- 
matter contained in madder. Ure, — Written also xaa- 
thene. 

XXn'thIte,* (^n'thlt) b. (Jlftm.) A mineral composed of 
silica, lime, mumina, Ac. ; idiocrase. Dana. 
XXyfTMptfjtr.* (zftn'th 9 -fim) n. An herb, formerly ea- 
teemed good in curing the scrofula. JDunglison. 
XXn'th 5,* (z&n'thS) n. (Zoot) A species of crustacean. P. 
Oye, 

XXn'TH0-o6n,* ru (Min.) A species of silver ore. Dana. 
XXn^TUQ-v£n,* ». (Chem.) The base of an acid, procured 
by the action and reaction of carburet of sulphur and pot- 
ash, and taking its name from the yellow color of some 
of its compounds. Brande. — Written also tanikogenje. 
XXN'THO-FHStL,* n. [^avdSs and ^wAAov.] A peculiar 
yellow coloring-matter, found on the leaves of many 
forest-trees in ^ autumn. Hbblyn, 
XAN-THdPH^VL-LlTE,* K. (Afrn.) A mineral, allied to 
clintonite. Dana. 


A small three-masted vessel, used ia the Meditenanean. 
Chamhere. 

Xk^NpifMt* n, [L.] pL x&Nf-d. A present given to a 
gUMt or stranger, or to a foreign ambassador. Crabb. 
fM-NdP'p-EHYi (B9-nad'p-k^) »« Hospitality. 
CMkcmiu 

XkN^p^lTE,'^ n. (JKftn.) Another name for bueholute, 
Dana, 

n, (Min.) ’A pboephate of yttria* Dana. .• 


X?-Rl'sj-^,* (B^rii'zh^-f) n. (Med.) A disease of the hain 
DungUson. 

XS-RQ-OQL-Ll^R'l-tiM,* B. [L.] A dry coUyrlum or eye- 
salve. Walker, 

(z9-r5'd6z) n, A tumor attended with dry- 
ness. Walker, 

XfiB-p-at ?'Rtrai,* n, A drying ointment. Walker, 
XE-RdPH^^Hy Y» »• [xirophagie^ Pr. ; lnp6r and 

(t>ay<A)t Gr.] Dry food ; subsistence on dry victuals or food. 
Xe-bOph'th^l-MV,* (z^-rdp'tb^l-m?) n. [(Ttpo<l>da\it(a,] 
A dry, red soreness or Itching in the eyes, without any 
swelling. Christian Jintiq. 

X?-ro't£S,* n. a dry habit of body. Walker. 

XlPH'f-Xs,» (zlfo^) B. [L.! (IcA.) The swertl-flsb — 
(.dstron.) A comet shaped like a sword, P. Oyc. 
X|-ph1d';-Dm,* n. (Bot.) A West-lndian plant. Crabb. 
Xi'PHblD, or XlPH'blD,* a. (Anat.) Bword-Uke ; noting 
a ligament or cartilage connected with the sternum, resem- 
bling a sword. DungUeoru 

Xj-PHdl'Dfi?,* n. The pointed. sword-Hke cartilage er gris- 
tle of the breast-bone : — called also xiphoid. DungUson, 
Xff'L^N-THRXx,* «. Wood-coal; bovey-cooL Hamilton. 
Xf^LiTE,* B. A liquid obtained from pyroxilic spirit. P 
Oye. 

X?-Lp-BXL^8:^-Mt)M,* B. [L.] The Wood of the balsam- 
tree ; a balsam obtained by decoction of the leaves and 
twigs of the amyrxs CHleadensts. Hobl/yn, 
Xt-LOG'RVPHgR,* B. One who engraves on wood. Mawn* 
der, 

X?-Lp-GRlPH^;c,* la. Relating to xylography, or en 
XH-lq-grXph'j-c^l,* \ graving on wood. Ec, Rev. 
X7-LdG^R4i-PHy, (zI-l6g'rMS?) n, ffiiAov and ypd^w.J Ths 
art of engraving on wood ; wood-engravinip 
X?-L5PH^4-GXrr.* B. [ftJAer and (Ent.) A cokop 

terous insect. Brande, 

X^P'o-PHioE,* a. Feeding on wood. Palmer. 
XJ-Loph'j-lXn,* b. [fwAtfv and dtAlco.] A sort of beetle, 
which lives on decays wood. Brande, 
X?-L6'pj-A.*n.(Pet.) Bitter-wood ; a tree of Brazil. Orakb, 
XlfsT,* or Xif8'T<5«»* »• Uvordf.] (Jtrch,) A court or portico^ 
among the ancient Greeks, of great l^gth, used for the 
performance of athletic exercises. Brande, 

Xys'tXreb,* b. An Athenian officer wjM presided ovef 
the gymnastic exercises of the Xystos. Crabb, 

Xf s'TgRy* n, A surgeon’s instrument for seraplng and sh*- 
ving bones. Orabb, 
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Y the twenty-fifth letter of the alphabet, la borrowed 
^ (Vom the Greek If, and ia, at the beginning of worda 
and ayhoblea, a eonaonant, and in other aituationa a vow- 
el, having the aound of t, and auhject to the ehangea of 
thin letter. It ia uaed inatend of t at the end of worda, 
as tky } or when two tt would come together, aa in dyitifr i 
and aometimea for the sake of diatinction, as in the worda 
die and dye. 

IIYacht, (y»t) [ySt, & ffr p. p. Ja. K Sm. ; yW, E. Kenr 
rusk.] n. [D.] A small ship or vessel of state, pleasure, or 

(ydt'^r) fu One who commands or sails in a 
yacht. JLady BUagington. [rifles. Brande. 

tX'0ER^* n. [Qer.] One of the light infantry armed with 
Ya'uo 6,* a. A word used by Swift and Chesterfield. — 
I'he latter uses it for a savage or barbarian. Smart. 

YXs.,* a. (ZooL) The grunting ox of Tartary. Hamilton. 
VX-KdUTE',* n. A native of Yakoutak. Eamakaw. 

YIm. n, A iMge esculent root, growing in tropical climates. , 
YXn'ki^e,* (y&ng'k^) n. A cant term for an inhabitant of i 
New England, and by some applied to the inhabitants of 
the United States indiscriminately. D^Difllerent ety- 
mologies have been assigned to this word ; but that of 
liecke welder is perhaps the moat probable one : viz., that 
it is a corruiHion of the word EugbsA, by the Indians of 
North America, which was pronounced by them Vangees. 
A*, .d. JUo. Jamieson, in his ** Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language,*’ has the word yankUy which he defines as 
follows: — ‘<A sharp, clever woman, at the same time 
including an idea of forwardness.” 

YXn'q-i.1te,* n, (Mtn.) Same ns azinite. Brande. 

YXp, e. a. To bark , to yelp ; to yaup. V Estrange. 
fYXR'^^^B,* a. Furniture; equipage, tackling. Jd'ortk. 
Varu^ a. A small piece of enclosed ground, particularly 
adjoining a house ; an enclosure for any business, as a 
bnek-yard, a navy-yard, Ate ; — a measure of 3 feet; a 
pole or stick for measuring a yard ; a wand ; yardwand. 
— (JVaat.) A beam or long piece of timber suspended 
upon the masts of a ship, to extend the sails to the wind. 
YXri>^-Abx,* n. (AViiit.) The extremity of the yard ; one 
half of the yard supporting a skil. Brande. 

YXrXi^i.Xnd, n. A quantity of land, varying in difieront 
places in England, from 15 to 40 acres. Cowel. 
Yarb^ward, (yArd'wSnd) n. A measure of a yard. 
fYARE. a. Ready; dexterous; nimble; eager. Shak. < 

tYARE^Ly, ad. Mxterously ; skilfully. Skak. 

• Yark, V. a. See Yskk. 

Yarn, a. Spun wool or cotton ; thread of wool, cotton, 
&C. ; one of the threads of which a rope is composed. 
YXrr, ®. n. To growl or snarl like a dog. Ainsworth. 
YAR'ROVir, ft. A perennial plant; miUe^iL 
YXR^WHtLP,* or Yar'wIp,* n. A bird. WitUnighby. 

YXte, n. A gate. Spenser. [Still used in the north of Eng- 
land. Todd^ 

YAuP.* n. The cry of a child or bird. Jamieson. [A word 
used in Scotland, and in colloquial use in the United 
States.] 

YAup, or Ykwv* V. n. (Scotland) To yelp ; to cry, as a 
child or bird. Jamxeson . — Written also yaulpfVap, andy<nff‘. 
YAup'jpR,* It. One that yaups, os a child or bird. A. Ev- 
erett. 

YXw, A. (JYauL) A temporary deviation of a ship or vessel 
from the direct line of the course. 

YAw,* V. n. (HduL) To steer wild or out of the line of the 
course. Mar. Dust. 

YAwl, n. (Jtamt.) A kind of boat, rather narrow^ and 
usually rowed with four or six oars. Mar. Diet. — Wntton 
also yauL 

YAWI*, e. ft. To ciy out ; to yeU. Fairfax. Bee Ysll. 

YAwr, t». n. [i. TAWitxo ; pp, rxivKiito, tawwxd.] To 
gape ; to oschate ; to open the mouth, as in sleepinem ; 
to open wide ; to express desire by yawning. 

Yawn. n. Act of yawning ; oscitation ; gape ; hiatus 
VAwN'jifo, a. Sleepy; slumbering. S*a£ 

YAwn'irr,* n. *Tbe act of gaping. Ask, 

YAww'jNo-LYf* ad, Ian yawning manner. Bp. HaU. 
YAws,« ft. pi (Med.) A disease of the West Indies and 
Africa, whkh resembles syphilis, and is characterized by 
small tumors. Dmngluon. 

♦y-cLXl>',(9-kWd0p. for Clad. Clothed. Skak, — The y ia 
an old Fnglith particle prefixed to participles, ftrom the 
AfiflO'Baxon ge. 


1 Y-CLfiPSX>^, (p-kIdptO p. Called; termed ; named MUton. 
Y-DRlD'jjrp-drftd') p. Dreaded. Spenser. 
r£, pran. The nammative pL of Tkau, — It is never used but 
where the plural is really meant, and generally only in 
the solemn style. It is sometimes, especially in elder po- 
etry, used in the objective case; aa, *^Vaiu pomp and 
glory of the worM, I hate ye.” Skak. 

IjYEA, (yS or yfi) [yo, S.J. E Jo. K. Sm. R . ; y6, IT. P. fTb. } 
yS. or yfi, J!’.j ad Yes : — a particle of aflinnation, correla- 
tive to nay f — a particle by which the sense is intended or 
enforced ; not only so, but more than so. The word 
is antiquated, being now rarely used except in the solemn 
style. 

^iCr ** Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Mr. Smith, 
and Mr. Fry, pronounce this word so as to rhyme with 
nay, pe^, ice. ; but Steele or Brigbtland, Dr. Jones, who 
wrote the * New Art of Spelling,’ in Otueen Anne’s time, 
Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Perry, pronounce it like the pro- 
noun ys« Though so many are against me, I do not hes- 
itate to pronounce the latter mode the best ; first, as it is 
more agreeable to the general sound of the diphthong : 
next, as it is more related to its familiar substitute yes, 
and, lastly, unless my memory greatly fails me, because 
it 18 always so pronounced when contrasted with nay; os 
In that precept of the gospel, ’Let your communication 
be yea, yea, and nay, nay.* ” ff'alker. 

Most of the orthoe'pists more recent than Walker pro- 
nounce this word yd. 

IjYEA,* or Ye X, n. An affirmative vote ; one who votes in 
the afilrmative; same as ay. Hostel.-^ Teas and naysy a 
list of the members of a legislative body voting in the 
affirmative and negative of a proposition. 
tYfiAD, or Y£de, V. n. [i. t8d*.] To go. Spenser. See Y bob. 
YSan, r. n. [t. YBANBo ; pp. tbaniwo, vbakjbd.] To bring 
forth young, as a sheep ; to lamb. Dryden. 

Yeaned, (ySnd) p. a. Brought forth, as a lamb. Fletcher. 
YfiAN'LfNO, n. A creature lately yeaned ; the young of 
sheep ; a lamb. 

Y£ae, (v6r) n. A period of time, determined by the revolu- 
tion of the earth in its orbit, and embracing the four aevi- 
aonn. —■ Astronomical year, the year as determined by as- 
tronomical observations. — CtvU year, the year of the cal- 
endar, i. e., 13 months, or 365 days in common years, 
and 366 hi leap years, beginning with the Ist of Januar>'. 
The ewU or legal year, in England, formerly commenced 
on the 25th of March, tlie day of the Annunciation, 
though the historical year began on the Ist of January. 
By the act of parliament fur the alteration of the style, 
in 1751, the beginning of the civil year was transferred 
to the Ist of January. — In years, old ; advanced in age. 
Y£ar'-Book, (yCr'bdk) n, A book of law reports, pub- 
lished annually. Blackstvne. 
tYfiABED, (y6rd) a. Containing years. B. Jonson. 
YfiAE'LjNG, a. Being a year old. Pope^ 

Year'eIno,* n. An animal a year old. Ash. 

YfiAR'Ly, a. Annual ; happening every year , lasting a yeifr 
Y£AR^L.y, ad. Annually ; once a year, every year. Drydeiu 
YBarn, (y6rn)v. a. [i. yeahnkd ,pp. ybakning, ybarnbu.] 
To feel great internal uneasiness from longing, tender- 
ness, or pity ; to syinpatbizo strongly. Spenser. 

YBarn, V. a. To grieve , to vex. Skak. 
fYBARN'FOL, 0 . Mournful. Damon and Pythias. 
YBaRN'ing, «, Act or state of being moved with tender, 
ness. 

YEast, (ySsi) n. Barm used for leavening bread; froth; 
foam ; spume. ftCT* “ spelling and pronunciation 

(yest) seem to have quite yielded to those here given, 
(ySast.)” Smart, 

Y£A8’Tv,*a. Containing, or resembling, yeast. Fo. Qu. Rev, 
tYfiDE,* V. n, [» y8de, (y6d)] To go ; to march. Spenser. 
[yClk, » J. Ja. K. Sm. , y6k, S. F. ; yelk or ydk, P.] 
n. iBe yellow |«rt of an egg : often written yolk. 
YBLL, V. n. [i. YBLLED , pp, VEl/UNO, YBLLEO.] Tu Cry OUt 
with a hideous noise, or with horror and agony. Speassr, 
YBll, V. a. To utter with a yell. Skak, 

YfiEL, n. A hideous outcry ; a cry of horror ; o scream. 
YfiL’LOW, (y€Vl6) [ysrid, fT. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. R.f 
yaias, S. Mares, SeotL] a. Being of a bright, gold-like 
color. 

** Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Naree, BIr. Seott, Dr. Jones, 
and Mr. Fry, pronounce this word as if written yallow, 
rhyming with ttdlow. But Dr< Kenrick, W. Johnston, Mr 
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Amitt), and Mr. Perry, praaerTe tba « in Ua pure sound, 
and rhyme the word wm mdUm. The latter mode is, in 
my opinion, clearly the beat, both as more agreeable to 
ittato ana the bcft usaae j for I am much deceived if 
the former proannciatioa do not border closely on the vul- 
car.” IPoimn*. 

«i>L6w, a. Y^w cotor ; the color of gold j a golden hue. 
YYi«^l6w, e. a. To render yellow. Skak, 

YttL'i*5w, e. n. To grow yellow. JDyer. 

YftL^JLQW-B&lt, o. A cant name Car a guinea, eade, or oth- 
er gold coin. jSrbutkMtm 

Y;l;lpw-bb»ast'5i>,* 0. Having a yellow breast. HilL 
yfiZ.'LQW-.PJE'v^K.e n, (Med) A Wtous, remittent, ma- 
lignant fever j called also the blaek xxnnxL Dungheon, 

Vtt 'a.; w-a5LD^, n. A flower. B. Jonsoru 
Yftl,;LOW-HXM-M¥B, n. A bird of yellow color. 
YEL'iiQW-tsH, a. Approaching to yellow. 

YfiL'Lpw-teH-N jSss, n. The quality of beihg yellowish. 
YfiL'Lpw-TLfiAVED,* (4Svd) a. Having yellow leaves. 
Barton. 


' YfiL'i.pw-lritss, n. auality of being yeUow. — [Jealousy. 
Shak.) 

YfiL'LQW-RXT'TLB,* n. An annual plant. Crabb. 
YfiL'i.ow-K66T,* iu A perennial plant of Canada. Crabb. 
Yj6i.'L6w9, (yfiliioz) n. pU A disease in horsea j a chrouic 
inflammation 

Y£L'L9W-S0c'CQ-RV,e n. A perennial plant. Crabb. 
y£L'Lpw-T6p,« n. A species of grass j called also ahtte- 
top. Farm. Ency. 

Y£l'lqw--W£bd,* n. An annual plant. CraJbb. 
Y£L'Lpw-WoOD,* (-wild) n. An American tree. Farm. 
Ency. 

YfiL'‘L.pw-WORT,* (y81M9-wUrt) n. A plant. POkmaton. 
Y£lP, V. n. [i. YstPED , pp. TBLPitfo, YELPED.] To bark, 
as a beagle-hound after his prey; to bark; to yaup. 
Fulke. 


YfiLP'jNG,* n. The barking of a dog. Maunder. 

Yfi'JviTE,'* n. (Mm.) A ferruginous silicate of lime. Braude. 

Yeo'man, (yO'msin) [yS'msm, fV. P. J. E. F. Jo. K. Sm. &. 
; ySm'mi^n, S. Scotty Smithy Barclay { yQm^m^m, Ken- 
ncA.] n. { pi. YEO'M£N, (y5'mfn) A man of a small es- 
tate in land; a former, a gentleman farmer: — an upper 
servant in a nobleman’s family : — an officer in the king of 
England’s household : — a title of certain inferior military 
attendants, or foot-guards, called yeomen qf the guard, — 
(Maui.) A seaman appointed to certain duties, as to at- 
tend to the store-rooms. 

“ Junius gives us a great variety of derivations of 
this word, but seems most to approve of that from gae- 
moa, in the old Frisic, signifying a countryman or vil- 
la^r ; and this word is derived further, by Junius, from 
the Greek yairiy yi}y which, he tells us, does not 

only signify the earth in general, but any great portion 
of land. Bkinner says it may be derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon gemarnty or the Teutonic gemeiUy a common man, 
or one of the commonalty , or from eowcman. a shepherd , 
from goodmauy an appellation given to inferior people ; 
from gemanay a companion ; from geongman, a young 
man , from jemany an ordinary man, or any body, like 
the Spanish hidalgo } but be prefers its derivation foom 
the Anglo-Saxon gumuy a painful or laborious man. 

** But, however widely etymologists are divided in the 
derivation of thi8*word, ortho6pists are not less different 
in their pronunciation of it. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Coote, (author of the * Elements of Grammar.’) Steele’s 
Grammar, (published in <4aeen Anne’s time,) Mr. Bar- 
clay, Mr. Smith, and Buchanan, pronounce it with the 
diphthong short, as if written ygmman ; Dr. Kennck pro- 
nounces it as if written ytmman, Mr. Elpbiuston (who 

S notes Langhgm, the famous reformer of orthography in 
Lueen Elizabeth’s time, for the same pronunciation) 
Bounds the eo like ee ; and Dr. Jones, the author of the 
* New Art of Spelling,’ in Q,ueen Anne’s lime, pro- 
Bounces it in the same manner ; to which we may add 
j^n Jonsun, who says that yeoman, people, and jeopardy y 
were truer written ydman, pifple, j^ardy. But W. John- 
Bton, Mr. Perry, Entick, and Pry, pronounce the eo like 
long, open o, as if written yOman ; and this last appears 
to me to be the most received pronunciation. It is that 
which we constantly hear ap^ied to the king’s body- 
guard, and it is that which has always been the pronun- 
ciation on the stage, — an authority which, in this cose, 
may not, perhaps, improperly be called the best echo of 
tlie public voice. I well remember hearing Mr. Garrick 
pronounce the word in this manner, in a speech in King 
Lear : * Tell me, fellow, is a madman a gentleman or a 
ybmanl*** WaQser. 

Ysd'MAi’t-l'Vt 0 . Of or belonging to a yeoman. B. Jonson. 
YBS'MXN-Ry, n* The coUeciive body of yeomen •, the col- 
lective body of farmers : husbandmen. 

YERK, [y6rk, S. W. P. E. K. Sm.f y«rk or yark, Jo.] v. a. 
\i. YEREED ; pp. TElKIIfO, YERKEO.] To thrOW OUt Or 

mom with a spring: to jerk. Skak. To lashj to strike; 
to beat. Spenser. [R.J 


YBril, V. a. To move, as wjtb jerks ; to jerk , (o winoa 
Beaum. ^ FL [R.] 

YErr, a. A quick motion ; a jerk. Jeknsea. [r.] 

Yflair, V. 0 . See Yasaa. 

Yfta, [yds, P. E. Jo. Sm. R. f yis, 8 . W.J.i yU er yts, F. 
JL] id. A term of affirmation ; the affirmative particle, Qp> 
posed to ao ; yea — It is, like yea, a word of enforcement ; 
even so ; not only so. but more. 

^ This word is worn into a somewliat slenderer 
sound than what is authorised by the orthcf raphy ; but 
s and t are ftrequently interchangeable, and tew changes 
can be better establMhed than this. W. Johnston and 
Mr. Perry are the only oitbodpists, who five the aound 
of the vowels, that do not mark this change: but Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, Au. Smith, 
and Dr. Jones, in his *New Art of Spelling,’ confirm 
this change, and rhyme it with Aiss, miss, bUee, dec.” 
fValker. ** It is not probable that a polite speaker would, 
at this day, even on Mr. Walker’s authority, pronounce 
the word yesy yw.” Jhmieson. 

YBs- 4 .-WALy* n. A state messenger in India. CraM. 

Y£st, [ydst, S. fV. F, Jo. ; ydst or ydst, P, J. i ydst, IT. 
8 m. Mares.] n. Barm ; spume ; foam ; ftrolh ; yeast. — 
Now commonly written and pronounced yeast See 
Ybcbt. 

Y£s'T£R, a. [gestem, gestroHy Sox. ; hestsrnus, L. ; hsHern, 
old Engl.j That was next before the present day. — It is 
not often used but in composition with day or iMkt 
||Y£s't£e-day, or Y£8^T£r-i>ay, [yds^ter-da, W. P. J. E. 

F. Ja. Sm. R. fFb.f yls^t^r-da, S, Kenrtcky Mares, ScetA] 
n. The di^ last past ; the day next before to>day. 

{fCr Though yesy from its continual use, is allowably 
worn into the somewhat easier sound of yuy there is no 
reason why yesterday should adopt the same change ; 
and, though 1 cannot pronounce this change vulgar, 
since Mr. Shendan, Dr. Kennck, Mr. Nares, and Mr. 
Scott, have adopted it, 1 do not hesitate to pronounce the 
regular dound, given by W. Johnston, as the more corret.t 
and agreeable to the best usage.” Walker. [Bacotu 

jjYfis'T£R-DAy,<>r Y£s'TER-DAy,ad.On the day last pasL 
JJY£8 't£R-£ve,* or Y£8'T£R-£'ven-In&,* h. The even- 
ing lost past Rowe. 

I Yfi8'T£B-Ni&HT, (yds't^r-nlt) «. The night last past. Shak 
Y£8'T£E~NlaHT, (yds't^r-nlt) ad. On the night last past. 
"£s'tv, a. Frothy; yeasty Sltak. See Yeasty. 

Y£t. [ydt, & W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. R. ,• ydt or ylt, Keun 
ncL] conj. Nevertheless ; notwithstanding ; however. 

{Kr“Tho e m this word is frequently changed by in- 
correct speakers into i ; but, though this change is agree- 
able to the best and most established usage in ttie word 
yeSy in yet it is the mark of incorrectness and vulgarity. 

“ Dr. Kenrick is the only orthotj|)iBl who gives any 
countenance to this incorrectness, by admitting it as a 
second pronunciation , but Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. 
Johnston, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Smith, give the regubir 
sound only.” Walker. 

Y£t, ad. Beside , over and above ; still , once again ; at 
this tune ; so soon , hitherto , thus far , at least , in a 
new degree, even; after ail, hitlierto, sometimes with 
as before it. 

tYfiv'EN, (ySv'vn) y. Given. Spenser. 

Yew, (yd) n. An evergreen tree, of tough wood, used for 
bows, and, in Great Britain, often planted in church- 
yards ; yew-tree. 

Yew'en, (yd'^n) a. Made of the wood of yew. S^ienser. 
Yew'-Tebe,* (yd'trS) n. An evergreen tree, of toush 
wood, used for bows, and often planted in churchyards. 
Chray. 

Y£x, n. The hiccough. Holland. [R.] 

Y£x, V. n. To have the hiccough. Huloet [R.] 
YEz-DE-Gka'Dl-ANx" «• Noting an era, dated from the 
overthrow of the Persian empire, when Yezdegerd was 
defeated by the Arabians, in the lltb year of the Hegi- 
ra, A. D. 636. Crabb. 
tY-FfiRE, (9-f5r') ad. Together. Spenser. 

YIELD, (y6id) V. a. fi. YIELDED ; m. yielding, yielded.] 
To produce ; to give in return for cultivation or labor ; '' 
to afford : —to exhibit ; to impart ; to give ; to communi- 
cate ; — to allow , to concede ; to permit ; to grant ; — to 
emit ; to expire ; to resign ; to ^ve up , to surrender ; 
to cede ; with up. ' ^ ^ 

Yi£ld, (y61d) V. n. To give up the contest ; to submit ; to 
comply ; to concede , to aUow ; not to deny ; to ,;ive way 

tYifiLD^X-BLE-Rfiss, R. Disposition to yield. Bp. HaU. 
tYi£L»'.^NCE, n. Act of yielding ; concession. Bp, HalL 
Yi£ld'£R, n. One who yields. Shak. 

Yi£ld'ing, n. Act of giviag up ; submission. 

Yi£ld’ino,* y. «♦ Complying; accommodating; flexime, 
submissive. 

YlfiLD'|NG-LT, ad. With compliance. Warner. 
YifLD'lNO-Nfcss, n. auality of yielding. Paley. 
tYl£LD'L£88,* a. Unyielding. Rowe. 

T 6 'G 4 ,* n. Among the Hindoos, asceticism, or complets 
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a tnm all worldly objecta {>-alao a adiool of 
phUooof . P. Oye» 

Tokx, %. A wooden bandage placed on tlie neck of 
draiudtt c *ea : a mark of aeryltude } riavery : ->acliala t 

a ttpk t f bond : — a coufde ; a pair : — in thia aenaei it 
ia uaea In the plural, with the aingular termination.— 
(JVattC.) A frame of wood of two arma. placed over the 
bead of a boat*a nidder, inatead of a tUl^. 

YQkk, e. a. [t. roaao j pp. roamo, roKao.] To put a 
yoke on ; to bind by a yoke to a carriage ; to join or 
couple : — to enslave ; to reatrain j to confine. 
tYoK£, e. a. To be joined together. Milton. 
vdKE'-fiLM, a. A tree. Ainsioortk. 

YoK£'~F&i>l«dw, n. A companion in labor ; an asaociate ; 
a partner in marriage. Skak, 

m, A utUe fkrm, in acme parts of Kent, in 
England : — ao called firom its requiring but one yoiu of 
oxen to till it. Wkiohaxo. 

!ir5K£^MATE, a. Same as yoko-ftUow, Stepney. 
t’YOLD. s. for yielded. Soeneer, 

Y6lk. Ji*. Sbi. ,• yWk, JE. ; ybik, 

Wb.\ 11 . The yellow part of an egg ; the corresponding 
part in plants ) yelk. See Yauc. 

Yolp, V. n. See Yxlp. 

t YdwD, I ^ itt a distance : — same as yonder. Skak. 

tY6ND At a distance: — same as yendsr. Milton. 


i Y6Nl>, a. Mad; fhrioua; raving. Speneer. 

a. Being at^ distance, but within view. 
YdN'DBE, ad. At a distance, within view. 
Y6NK'i^K,'^(y&ng^k^) ft. A youngster. Scott. SeoYoumiBiL 
Yore, ad. [In ti^ past j long, ^eneer.] — Of yore^ of old 
time ; long ago. — In dope yore, in time past \ for> 
meriy. Pme, 

YdTB, or Yoat, e. a. [To fasten j to rivet A. Wood.} To 
water ; to pour water on. Oroee. [Local, Eng.] 

Yot), (yd, when emphatical j yy, when otherwise,) [yfi, 
8. WJ. Jd. K.t ytL or yy, Sm. / yfi, P.] pron. personal^ 
pL of TVum. [Monunative ra or rou ; poeeeesioe rotras ; 
ofyeetive rou.J The person or persons spoken to. It 
IS commonly used when a aingle individual is ad- 
dressed, instead of tkou or tkee ; but properly with a 
plural construction } as, ** you tosre,** instead of ** tkou 
«oa*t.*’ “ Jin the sentence, * Though he told you, he 

had no right to tell yoUf* the pronoun ytm, having no dia* 
tinctive emphasis, invariably falls into the sound of the 
antiquated form of this pronoun, ye.** Walker. 


' this pronoun, ys.** Walker. 


YoOn», (yfing) a. Being in the first or early part of life, 
as opposed to old ; — used of animal, and also of vegeta- 
Ue, life ; — not old , youthilil } inexperienced. 

YoDnci. n. The offspring of animals collectively. 
YoDNa'JSH, (yfing'isli) a. Somewhat young. Taller. 
YoONd^LtEQ, n. .^oung animaL Speneer. 

YoONa'LjNG,* a. Young; youthful. Beanm. ^ FI. 
fYoOJia'LYt Youthful Gower. 
fYoCNO^Ly, ad. Early in life ; weakly. Skak. 
YoOnci^stbr, n. A young person. Pnor. [Colloquial.] 
fYoONOTH, n. Youth. Speneer. 

YoDnk^i^R, n. Youngster. Skak. [Colloquial] 

YoOi^Cyfir, when emphatical ; yyr, when ottorwise,) [ydr, 
& W. P. F. Jo. K. i ydr or yhr, J. Sat.] pron. poeoeanoe or 


possessed IbHowt i as, fsur book : oUMrwisa yvme . 
M, ** lliis book is ysKfv.** 

^ ** This word Is netiiy under the aame nredioament 
as me pronoiui my. When the emphasis m um this 
word, it ia alwsM pronounced fUU and open, like the 
noun eem t as, * The moment I had read your letter, | 
sat down to write mtas f * but when it is not emphatir- 
cal, it generally sinks into yur, exactly like the last gflla* 
ble of Imaysr t as, * 1 had just answered yur first letter, 
as yur last arrived.* Here, If we were to say, * I had 


just answered your first letter as your last arrived,’ with 
your souhded full and open Ilka ewer, as in the former 
sentence, every delicate ear would be oflbnded. This 
obscure sound of the possessive pronoun your always 
takes place when it is used to signify any species of 
persons or things in an indeterminate sense. Thus, 
Addison, speaking of those metaphors which profession- 
al men most commonly fall into, sa}^, * Tour men of 
business usually have recourse to such instances as ore 

too mean and nunihar.* The pronunciation of 

your, in youredf, is a confirmation of these observations.” 
Walker. 

Yoifftrati.F\ (yyr-a81f0 [yfir-edlf^, W. J. Jau 9m. t vflr- 
s«ir, P. F.J pron. You ; even you j the reciprocal form 
of you, when used for tkou or tkee . — Toureelvee, (yur- 
sSlvzO the reciprocal form of you strictly used in the 

S lural ; as, ** You saw it youreelf** (when ons is ad- 
reseed ;) ” You saw it yourselves,** (when several are 
addressed.) 

YofiTH, (yfith) n. The part of life succeeding to childhood 
and adolescence, generally reckoned tVom fourteen to 
twenty-eight; juvenility a young man:— young peo- 
ple collectively. 

YoCth^fOl, (yfith'fdl) a. Relating to youth ; young ; 
suitable to youth or the first part of life ; vigorous, as 
In youth. 

YottTH^FfiL-LY, od. In a youthfol manner. 
YotTTH'FfiL-Nkss,* n. duality of being youthfiil. HoUand 
Yo^Th'hood, (yoth'hfid) n. The state of youth. Cheyne 
fYoCTH'LY, 0. Young ; early in life. I^eneer, 
fYofiTH'y, a. Young ; Vouthftil Spectator. 

i Y-pIoHT', ( 9 -pItO p. Fixed. Spenser. See Yclad. 

(It^tr^) n. (Min.) A rare earth, found at Ytter- 
by, m Sweden, having the appearance of a fine, white 
powder, with no taste or smell. Brande. 

Yt'TRJ-oOs,* (It'tr^-fis) a. Relating to yttrla. Cleaveland. 
Yt'tbi-Cm,* (It'tr^-fim) u. The metallic base of yttria. 
Brands. 

Yttbocerite,* n. (Min.) A soft, opaque mineral. PhBlipe. 
Yt-trc^-tXn'Tj^-lite,* (It-rq-an'ts-llt) n. A mineral from 
Ytterby, in Sweden, containing yttria and oxide of co- 
lumbium. Brands. 

YO,*u. (JIftn.) Nephrite or Jade. Brande. 

Yttc'ck.^ %. (BoQ Adam’s needle ; an American flower- 
ing tree. Loudon. 

YOcK, V. n. To itch ; to scratch. Grose. [Local, England.] 
YOle, n. jjul, Su. Gk>th. ; jule, Dan. ; jol, Icel ; yeol, Sax.j 
The name of either of the two mreat annual festivals, in 
ancient times, Lammasttde and Christmas ; but used most- 
ly with reference to the latter. Hammond. 
YCLE^->BLfroK,* n. A large log of wood put behind the 


a^eetwe. Belongii 
poMieagive forms < 


to you. — Tour and yours are the 
you. Tour is used when the thing 


fire, as at Christmas. Maunder. [Local, Eng.] 
TOirx,* n. A genus of birds , the wryneck. Ban 
fYOX, n. The hiccough. See Ynx 


z. 


Z tbe twenty-elxth and last letter of the alphabet has, in ZX'SI-A,* n. (Fat.) A genns of plants or trees of various 

m English, Invariably the sound of soft or vocal «, as in species a kind of palm. P. Cye. 
rose. No ward of fi^on derivation begins with this Zl'MlTE,* n. (Oeol) A fossil zamia. BuMand. 
letter, and the few wordy in English beginning with t n. (Bot) A tree of Malabar. Crabh. 

are all derived from other languages, mostly from the ZXii-TBP-fIo^rTne,* n. A bitter princijde obtained from 
Greek. The English name of this letter is zed ; in the the mnthoTyUm or tantkomlon carilmum. Brands, 

United States it is commonly called xesf and is the ZXK^Tl-frT,* n. A native of Zante. EoamBuoa, 
local or vulgar name of it in England. ZX'lfT, [zS’n?, 8. W. P. J, F. F. Sm, f aft'n^ or EKn^n^, Jd. , 

ZXc*eh5,* n, (Arch.) The loweiR part of the pedestal ot a z&n’e, K.} n. [taunt, It.] One employed to raise laughter 
column. CraM. by his gestures, actions, and speeches ; a merry-andrew j 

ZXF^fir, n* Same as iqffire, SSL Bee Z*rpaa* a bufibon. Skak. 

ZXf'fre, (z4ffor) n. (Ckem.) The residuum or impure e. a. To mimic. Beatm. ^ Ft 

oxide of cobalt, after sulphur, arsenic, and other volatile ZX^iry-SqM,* n. The practice of a zany ; buffoonery. Co/o- 
matters, have been expelled by calcination. Brands. ridge, 

ZAiJA,* n. A chief oi leader among the Turks, who sup- n. (Min.) A mineral used by potters to make 

ports and pays a mounted militia of the same name. Craw. a sky-color. Maunder. 

ZXII^bO,* n.; pi zXx^Edf, The offspring of aa Indian ZXr^-thXit,* n. (Med.) A hard tumor of the breaeCre- 
and a negro. Fney, sembiing a cancer. DungUson. 
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eiR'KliOK, (Ur^nik) ft. A genuf of fivanUg that burn with 
a whitiah flamoi and ameu like garlic. 

JAX,* (a&ka) luJArck.) A tool for cutting alatea. Brandt. 

A Bamaii cwavanaaiy or inn. Mateom. 
Zr^,«. (BoU) A genua of planta. which Includea maiae ; 

the botanical name of maixe or Indian com. P. Cve. 
ZXAL, (nM) n. Or. { ttbu, L.] Paaeionate ardor In 

•ome pnrai’tt, or In aupport of aome peraon or cauae: 
eameatneaa , warmth ; fervency : ardor } enthuaiaam. 
fZSALt (xdl) e. ft. To entertain Bae^ 
fZ£ALBD, (cdd) 0 . Filled with zeal. Bailer. 
tZS^L^L^SS, 4. Wanting zeaL Bknmand. 

ZfcAL'gT, A p. J. F. Jo. F. A*, fi.; z«|'ut or zt'- 

lut, W. AenrieLI n. [cdtateicr, Pr. j Gr.l One 

affected or earned away by zeal ; an enthuaiaat ; one 
over zealoua : — generally uaed in diapraiae. 


thoi 


“ There are few worda better confirmed by au- 
lority in their departure fh)m the aound of their aimplea 


than thia and ttalout. Dr. Kennck dvea both aounda to both 
worda, but prefera the abort aound by placing it firat ; but 
Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. JEvarea, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Berry i Barclay, and Entick, give both theae worda the 
abort aound. Aa the word tealotu may either come from 
the Latin idua. or rather xeUmUj or be a fmmative of our 
own feom zeal, aa vULctnotUf libeUoue, Ac., fVom mllalnf 
bbel. Ac., analogv might very allowably be pleaded for 
the long sound of the diphthong ; and, if custom were leaa 
decided, I should certainly give my vote for it ; but, as 
propriety of pronunciation may be called a compound 
ratio of usage and analogy, the abort sound must, in this 
case, be called the moper one.” Walker* 

fZ 9 A>LdT^|> 04 L, a. Perniciously zealous. Strype, 

ZhAL'pTol^M,* n. The character or conduct of a zealot 
Ec* JRse. 

ZfiAL^pT-RY* n. Behavior of a zealot ^ zeal. Bp. Taylor. 


Coleridge. [&.1 
ifiAL'oys, (zePlf/s) [zSnijs, 

Wb.t zMl^a or zSlus, W. Eenrick.] a. Passionate in 


I S. P. J. E. F. Ja. E. Sn. R. 


|)ZfiAL'OVS, 

Wb.f zMa^s vr rr* eg. jraasiuiiaLO iii 

any cauae ; having zeal ; ardent } fervent ; warm ; enthu- 
siastic ; earnest 

||ZfiAL^ovs-LV, od. In a zealous manner ; ardently. 

||ZfiAL^Ovs-Nfiss, a. The quality of being zealous. 

zSfS2i4. n. [L. ; zibre^ Fr.] (JZool) An African animal 
resembling an ai^ but beautifully striped. 

Zfi'BVi* n. [Fr.J (ZooL) A small £ast-lndian bison, or sort 
of wild ox, with a hump on its shoulders. HamxUon. 

Zfi'BtlB.* ft. A very noxious and destructive fiy, found in 
Abyssinia, somewhat larger than a bee. StevjarL 

Zechin, (cn^kSn' or zS'kjn) ^ch^k5n^ W. J. E, F. Ja. j 
ch^-kan^, 8. f zfi^kin, P. Sm. tVb. Crabb.] n. [zeuhinoj It} 
seqaxny Fr.] A gold coin worth about nine shillings ster- 
ling. It IS variously written, ceecAm, chequm, and sequin. 
See Szquiir. 

Zfij0H'STEiN,* n. [Ger.] (Mn.) A magnesian limestone, 
lying under the red sandstone. Brande. 

ZEd, n. The name of the letter z. Shak. — Called also zee. 

ZftD'Q-A-RY, (zed'o-a-r?) n. [lidoairej Fr.] A spicy plant, 
or medicinal root, Rowing in the East Indies. 

Z££,* n. A name of the letter z, called also zed. O. Brown* 

Z£'iNE,* n. A yellow substance, resembling gluten, ob- 
tained from maize. Brande. 

ZEm-JN-dXr',* fzfiin-in-dar', Sm. Brande ; z^-mln'dar, K. 
Wb.] n. (India) A land-owner } a proprietor } one who 
holdfs a tract of land under the government P. Cyc. 

ZEm^n-dXr-y,* n. The jurisdiction, territory, or pos- 
session of a zemindar. P. Cyc* 

Z£ND,*n. The language of the ancient Magi and fire- 
worshippers of Persia. Hamilton* 

ZftND'^-VES-TX,*»t. [Per., Iwingtoord.] The sacred book, 
or books, of the Guebers or nre-worshippers in Persia, 
and the Parsees in India *, ascribed to Zoroaster, but of 
uncertain origin. Brande* 

ZtN^DfSy* n. [Arab.] An atheist or infideL Brande. 

Zfi'NJK,* n. (ZooU) A quadruped, called elmsuncate* P. Cyc. 

Zfi'NlTH, [zg'njth, S. W. P.J.E.F E.R. Wb. ; z«n'n|th or 
ze'nith, Ja . ; zSn'nith, Sm. Rees.] n. [Arab,] The top of 
the heaven or vertical point} the point directly over- 
head, and opposite to the nadir. 

“ I never once called in doubt the pronunciation 
of this word, till I was told that mathematicians gener- 
ally make the first syllable short. Upon consulting our 
ortho^pists, I find all who have the word, and who rive 
the quantity of the vowels, make the e long, except En- 
tick. Thus Sheridan, Kenrick. Scott, Buchanan, W. 
Johnston, and Perry, pronounce it long } and if this ma- 
JoriQ^ were not so great and so respectable, the analogy 
of words of this form ought to decide.” Walker. 

ft* (Min.) The name of a feraily of minerals, 
consisting of silica, alumina, lime, and water } natroUte. 
Brande. 

ZI-^-I.Tt'jo,* «. Relating to, or containing, zeolite. Ure. 

Zf-Q-LlT'l-rdRM,* a* Having the form of zeolite. Smart. 

ZEra'YRi ft* L.] The west wind j and, 

poetl^y, any mild, soft wind. 


ZBPWr‘»tfa,n. [L.! The west wind} zephyr, jmon. 
Zl'^,11. fit.. Sp.,t Fr.j (Meietn'ategy) arlthmeU* 
cal cipher ; the point at which the gnriuatioR of the 
thennom^r commencea. Tlw sorn oT Rteiimur*li and of 
the centigrade thenaometeni be the freesing point of 
water} that of Fahrenheit’s tfaermoiiieter, Mr below tte 
fireezing point of water. Bnmdt* 

ZEbt, n, A piece of orange or lemon peel need to rive 
flavor to liquor :>-a taste added for a leUkhj reUeh} 
gusto. 

Zest, v. a. To give a relish or flavor to. Jbkuan* fR,! 
Z&*TA.* n. A Greek letter: — a dinlnf-room* WmJme* 
ZE-TfiT'fo, a* [from Ji/rfw.] Proceeding by Inqaiiy, aa 
the xetetie method in mathematics* SeoU. [R.] 

Zs-TfiT'|c,* n* A seeker } a term iqipUed to the ancient 
Pyrrhonists* Smart* 

Zy-tEt'ics,* n*pl a part of algebra, which consists la 
the direct search after unRnown quantities. P* Cye* [r.] 
ZsfiGi^LQ-D6N,* n. (Qeol) An extinct species of whale 
Owen* 

ZeOo'm^, (zqg^ma) n* yoke.] (Grammar) A figure 

by which an adjective or verb which agree# with a 
nearer word is referred, also, by way of supplement, to 
one more remote ; as, “ Lust overcame riiame, boldn^ 
fear, and madness reason.” 

ZeBx’Ite,* n. (Min.) A greenish-brown mineral. T%enpeon 
Zf-s&f THJjMf* n. Civet, a kind of perftime. Crabb* 
Zlo'zXo, n* A line with sharp turns or angles. 

ZIo'ZXgi, a. Having sharp and quick turns. Qramea* 
ZlQ-'zXa, 0 . a* [u ziozaoobd } »p. zioxxooiRa, siozAaann.j 
To form into sharp and quick turns. Warton. 
Zlo^zXaaED,* (zlg^z&gd) a* Relating to, or like, zigzag. 
PennajU. 

ZI'mSme,* n. [tvpoiua.] (Chem,) That part of the gluten 
of wheat whum is insoluble In alcohoL Brande* 

ZlNO, (Zink) n. A metal of a bluish- white color, brittle 
when cold, but malleable when heated } much used in 
the manufacture of brass and other alloys : — in commerce 
it is called spelter. 

ZlN-olF'ER-oOs,* a* Producing or containing zinc. P. Cye. 
ZlNCK^Yt'* <1* Relating to, or containing, zinc. Smart* 
ZlN^odDE,* n* (0(Uvanism) The positive pole of a galvanic 
battery. Francis. 

Z!N-o6a'RX-PHEB,'^ n* One who engraves on zinc. Chahot 
ZIn-cq-grXph'jc,* \ a* Relating to zincography. 
Z1 n-cp-orXph'|-cxl,* I Wright. 

ZlN-c&o'BX'PUY,**' n. The art of engraving on zinc. 
ChaboU 

2nNK^]pN-lTE,’^ n. (Mm.) A mineral containing antimony. 
Dana* 

ZPQN,* n. A mount or eminence m Jerusalem : — used 
figuratively for the church. Watts. 

ZiE'cfiN,* n. (Mm.) A mineral composed chiefly of rlr- 
conia and silica, of various colors, and found in Ceylon. 
Brande. 

Z}R-co'N|-X.* ft* (Min.) A rare earth extracted from zircon 
and hyacinth. Ure. 

ZYr'cqn-Ite,* n. (Mm.) A variety of zircon. Dana. 
Z|R-cd'N}-CM,* n. (Chem.) The metaiiic base of zirconia. 

Ure. • 

ZisEL,* n. A species of marmot. Smellie. 

Zf-ZA'Nf-4,* n. pi [L.] (Bot.) A genua of plants } darnel } 
wild rice. P. Cyc. 

Z6-an-th5'R}-^,* n.pl (Bot. A ZooL) A class of zobphites } 
animal flowers. P. Cyc. 

Zo-Xn'thvs,* n. A sort of polypus. Rogeu 
Zo'CLE, (z5'kl) n. (.Arch.) Same as socle. See Soclz. 
Z5'D}-Xc, [zS'd^-tik, P. J. F. Ja. E. Sm. , zO^dzhSk, S* ; tbf- 
d^-Xk or zd'j 9 -&k, W. Cobbin ] n. [zoduiYUO, Fr. } 

Gr ] (Astron.) An imaginary zone or belt in the neavens, 
extending about eight or nine degrees on each side of the 
ecliptic. It 18 divided into twelve equal parts, called signs. 
Within the zodiac are the apparent motions of the sun, 
moon, and all the greater planets. — [A girdle. Milton.] 
Zq-di'^-CXLj <»* Relating to the zodiac. — Zodiacal hght* a 
feint nebulous brightness, or aurora, which accompanies ^ 
the sun, and is seen immediately before sunrise or after 
sunset. 

ZO'sARy*n.[Ueh.] A Jewish book, highly esteemed by the 
rabbis, of ancient but uncertain origin. Brands* 
Zp-lL'?-XN,* a* Relating to 2k)ilus, a severe critic on Ho- 
mer ; iUitferal : unjustly severe. Riehardson* 

ZbIs'iTE,* n. (Jkin.5 A variety of epidote. Brande. 
Z6'N4 Ri* n. A girdle which the Christians and Jews of 
the Levant are obliged to wear to distinguish them from 
Mahometans. Smart* 

Z 5 ff£, n. [Cwvn, Gr. } z<ma, L.J A girdle ; a circuit. JIfUtoii. 

— (Geoaropky) A division of the earth’s surface by means 
of parcel lines. There are five zonas t the zon«. 

extending S23° 96' on each side of the equator, ana 
between the tropics ; two temperate zsnes, situated be- 
tween the tropics and polar circles} and two frigid 
zones, situated between the polar circles and poles. 

ZONED, ,'z 5 nd) 0. Wearing a zone. Pape. 
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Edini^Zii|^8B,^ «. Deftttttte of a xone. Onejur, , 

A gfirdla; a zone. SmolUtL Tr.] 
2<5-p-oXE'rf->^*^ n. (BoL) A fentu of planiB. RogeL 
Zp-WE^<«PB9E) «. [^6)4 and xpd^cu.] One who ii veraed 
in feottgrapbv. 

Zd-o-aBXPH'|-C4L,* 0. Relating to codgraphy. Jlfowuler. 

%, A sodgraj^r. 

ZQ^/EA’PHy, n. A deecriptioo of animali. OlanvUU, \ 
Z^L'^-TBy,* n. [JcSe*' and Aarprtw.] The worship of 
animals. JBranie, [animal. LuelL 

Z5 'p 4 lite,*^ n. (OseL) The foMll remains of a petritled j 
n, A z^ogist. BoyU. 

Zo-4^LO9'|<04LL, a. Relating to zo^gy ; describing living 
creatures ; relaong to or containing animals. 
Zd<p-Ld^';-c^L>l.Y,* od. In a zodloaicad manner. P Cue, 
Zq< 6 l'q<^ 1 st, n. One who is verseif in zodlogy. 
Z^6L'9-9y, a. [(wos and Xtfyof.] The science of animats, 
teaching their nature, properties, classification, Ac. 

a. (Chem.) An epithet applied to an acid ob- 
tained from animal substances. Bamdton. 


Zp-dK'p-MV,* n, [C(3o»' and vdpos.] The laws of animal 
life ; the structure and Ainctions of animals ; animal 
(ribysioiogy. Oetoald. 

Z9-oPH'A-€iofi8.s a. Feeding on living animals. Ktrby. 

Zd-p-PHOR'JC, [zd-o-f dr'ik, W. P, J. E,Ja, K. Sm. f z^f- 
9-rIk, ITd. jtsk.] a. (Arch.) Applied to a column whiofa 
supports the figure of an animai. 

Zp-oPH'9-ROs, R. [L. ; ^(uo0tfpo(.1 (Arek.) A broad member 
which separates the comice ana architrave } a frieze. See 
FaizcB. 

Zd'Q-PHyTE, (z6'o-f It) %. [^tiiStpvroVf of and 0erdy, 
6r. i ioopkftA, Fr.] A name applied by Linneus to an or- 
der of vermes, comprehending those beings supposed to 
partake of the nature both of vegetables and animals : 
and applied by Cuvier to his fourth and laiR division of 
animals. 

it:?:™ I *» p- oic. 

Zc>-6PH-y-ToLM;>-^Y,* B. l^uto^vrop and Aoyor.j The nat- 
ural blstmy of zooj^ytes. JohngUnt, 


Z5 -P-*f 6 m^-c^ 1 «,* o. Relating to zolMomy. AfsnO. B*o 

Zg-OT'p-inaT, z. One versed in zodtomy. 

Z^-fiT'^ify, ti. [^(aorouia, of ^diop and That 

branch of anatomy which relates to the structure of the 
lower animals. 

ZQ-Plafa^t* %, (Ah«t) A sort of pitch scraned oflTftom the 
aides of ships, and tempered with wax and salt Mar, IheL 

ZOsfTRRf* n. [L.J A girdle i a belt—CATsd.) A kind of 
erysipelas. Orabb, 

ZbOiTD^.e ivterj. An exclamation of wonder or anger. 


an oath. Smart, 

Zdz'y-MtJa.* n. (Zoot) A genus of crustaceans. P. C^c- 

ZtS^F^Lb^ fit] A whistle ; a small flute or flageolet, 
used to teach emging birds. Sdukunore. 

ZC'mAts,* n, A compound of zumic acid and a base. Crabb. 

a. (Cksm.) Noting an acid procured from 

a fermented substance, as leaven. Crabb. 

Zy-MfiL'QHjiy,* a. [f<ip»7 and Xdyof.J^The doctrine of fer- 
mentation ; zymidogy. Brandt, S^'ZTMOi.oor. 

Zv-m6m' 9-T9R,* and pfrpov.] An instrument 

for measuring tbe degree of fermentation ; zymosimeter. 
Srande, See ZruosiicaTZB. 

ZfiR^LfTB,* n. (Jtftn.) A recently-discovered Vesuvian 
mineral. Brande, 

Z?-»9-DXc'TV-tot)8.* 0. [fvytfo) and ddsrvXof.J Having 
the toes yoked, or in pain, two before and two behind, 
as the parrot Ed. Einey, 

Z9-&6'Mb.t* »»• (AnaL) The process of the cheek- 

bone ; a bone of the upper jaw. P, Cye. 

Z!^-€10-mXt^}O,'^ a. Relating to the zygoma j resembling a 
yoke. P, C^e, 

ZY-M<^-t6<?'j-cXL,* a. Relating to zymology. Oswald, 

Zv-MdL'CHjUsT,* n. One versed in zymology. Oswald, 

Zt-M6L'p-<j^y,* B. r and Xrfj-'Of. j The doctrine of fer- 
mentation. Oswald, — Written also zumology. 

Z5 -mp-sIm'¥-T¥R.* n. [Ciipwffit and perpov.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the degree of fermentation \ ziimoin- 
eter. Crabb, [wort/i., 

Zf^TsyM,* B. [L.] A drink mode of com and malt. Atn&- 
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WALKER’S KEY, 


BNLAEGED ANB IMPROVBB. 




A KEY 

TO THE 

CLASSICAL PRONUNCIATION 

OF 

GREEK, LATIN, AND SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES; 

15 WHICH 

THE WORDS ARE ACCENTED AND DIVIDED INTO SYLLABLES EXACTLY AS THEY 
OUGHT TO BE PRONOUNCED, ACCORDING TO RULES DRAWN 
FROM ANALOGY AND THE BEST USAGE I 

TO WHICH ARE APDED 

TERMINATIONAL VOCABULARIES 

OF 

HEBREW, GREEK, AND LATIN PROPER NAMES; 

IN WHCIH 

THE WORDS ARE ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR FlNAI SYLLABLES, AND CLASSED ACCORDING 
TO THEIR ACCENTS ; BY WHICH THE GENERAL ANALOGY OF PRONUNCIATION 
MAY BE SEEN AT ONE VIEW, AND THE ACCENTUATION OF 
EACH WORD MORE EASILY REMEMBERED: 

CONCLUDING WITH 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREEK AND LATIN ACCENT AND QUANTITY, 

WITH 

BOMB PROBABLE CONJECTURES ON THE METHOD OF FREEING THEM FROM THE OBSCURITY^ 
AND CONFUSION IN WHICH THEY ARE INVOLVED, BOTH BY 
THE ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidas imperti ; si non, his utere mecum. — Horace. 

By JOHN WALKER, 

author or THE CRITICAL FRO5OUN0INO DICTIONARY, d&O* 

WITH LARGE ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS, 

DERIVED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 

By JOSEPH E. WORCESTER. 






THE EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The following pages contain the whole of Walker’s '^Key to the Classical Pronun- 
ciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names,” together with his ** Introduction,” 
Rules,” and “ Notes,” and also his ** Observations on the Greek and Latin Accent and 
Quantity.” To the Greek and Latin names inserted by Walker in his Key, have been 
here added, by the Editor, about 3,000 other Greek and Latin names. Of these addi- 
tional names, about 2,400 have been taken from the ** Classical Pronunciation of Proper 
Names, established by Citations from the Greek and Latin Poets, Greek Historians, 
Geographers, and Scholiasts,” by Thomas Swinburne Carr, of King’s College, 
London ; between 500 and 600 are words which were added by the Rev. W. Trollope, 
A. M., one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital, London, in his edition of Walker’s 
Key ; and some have also been inserted, which were taken from Scheller’s ** Latin and 
German Lexicon.” 

The words standing in the Initial Vocabulary without a letter annexed to them, are 
words found in Walker’s Key; and they are inserted with his pronunciation, the nota- 
tion added to them being in general accordance with his principles. It is the same 
notation that is used in the preceding Dictionary. T^J^ words to which (C.) (T.) or 
{8.) are annexed, are taken respectively from Carr, Trollope, and Scheller. 

There is a considerable number of the Greek and Latin names, in the pronunciation 
of which Carr differs from Walker. These names are repeated in the Initial Vo- 
cabulary, the pronunciation of Carr following that of Walker, having the letter (C.) 
annexed to it. In the pronunciation of a considerable number of words, Walker is 
influenced by English analogy and usage ; but Carr adheres rigidly to classical au- 
thority, and has no regard to English analogy or English usage ; and with respect to 
the pronunciation of the words which they pronounce differently, that of Carr is almost 
always better supported by classical authority, than that of Walker. Carr says of 
his work, — “The object of it is to determine the pronunciation of classical proper 
names solely on the basis of classical authority y — including, of course, metrical quota- 
tions, orthography, and etymology As it was the object of the author to establish 

the classical pronunciation of proper names, it was a matter of very secondary im- 
portance as to whether the accentuation of any particular name, if based upon classical 
authority, might coincide or not with that adopted by popular usage. It did not fall 
within the limits of his task ‘ to consult the English ear,* or to recognize the ‘ analogy 
of the English language,’ as in the slightest degree competent to establish the pro- 
nunciation of dead languages, which can only be recovered from a perusal of their 
literary monuments now existing.” 

The few critical notes inserted by Mr. Trollope, in his edition of Walker’s Key, 
in some of which he combats Walker’s principles, are inserted in their proper 
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places ; and the Editor has tjso added a very few notes of his own. Though some 
obvious errors, mostly typograjdiical, in Walker’s Key, have been correctedi yet the 
course pursued has l>een to allow Walker’s pronunciation to stand as he intended it 
should. His decisions, however, are in many instances combated by other authorities. 

The words added to the Initial Vocabulary of this edition of the Key, are not 
inserted in the Terminational Vocabulary. Walker inserted many words in the Termi- 
national Vocabulary which he did not introduce into the Initial Vocabulary ; and some 
words found in both are pronounced differently in the two Vocabularies. Some palpa- 
ble inconsistencies and errors have been corrected ; yet the Terminational Vocabulary 
remains, for the most part, as Walker left it. 

The pronunciation of but a small part of the Scripture Proper Names can be de- 
termined by classical authority; and they are, therefore, much more subjected to the 
English analogy, than the Greek and Latin names. The pronunciation of most of 
these names, as given by Walker, is in accordance with general usage. There is, 
however, a considerable number of them respecting the pronunciation of which other 
respectable orthoepists differ from him. These names stand in the Initial Vocabulary 
with Walker’s pronunciation placed first, followed by the deviations from him of the 
following orthoepists ; namely, Oliver, Perry, Smart, Carr, and also Taylor, the editor 
of Calmet’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible.” In some cases, the deviations are, doubtless, 
to be preferred to Walker’s mode. 

The great addition now made to the vocabulary of Greek and Latin names in this 
work, and the exhibition of the authorities of other orthoepists in relation to many 
of the Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names, with regard to which the pronuncia* 
tion of Walker is combated, will give this edition of his ”Key” advantages over any 
other that has yet been published. 

Cambeidqc, Jultff 1846 . 
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PBEPACE 


The ** Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language * naturally suggested an idea o. 
the present work. Proper names from the Greek and Latin form so considerable a part of every 
cultivated living language, that a dictionary seems to be imperfect without them. Polite scholars, 
indeed, are seldom at a loss for the pronunciation of words they so frequently meet with in the 
learned languages ; but there are great numbers of respectable English scholars, who, having only 
a tincture of classical learning, are much at a loss for a knowledge of this part of it. It is not 
only the learned professions that require this knowledge, but almost every one above the merely 
mechanical. The professors of painting, statuary, and music, and those who admire their works ; 
readers of history, politics, poetry ; all who converse on subjects ever so little above the vulgar, — 
have so frequent occasion to pronounce these proper names, that whatever tends to render this 
pronunciation easy must necessarily be acceptable to the public. 

The proper names in Scripture have still a higher claim to our attention. That every thing con- 
tained m that precious repository of divine truth should be rendered as easy as possible to the reader, 
cannot be doubted ; and the very frequent occasions of pronouncing Scripture proper names, in a 
country where reading the Scripture makes part of the religious worship, seem to demand somo 
work on this subject more perfect than any we have hitherto seen. 

I could have wished it had been undertaken by a person of more learning and leisure than 
myself; but we often wait in vain, for works of this kind, from those learned bodies which ought to 
produce them, and at last are obliged, for the best we can get, to the labors of some necessitous 
individual. Being long engaged in the instruction of youth, 1 felt the want of a work of this kind, 
and have supplied it in the best manner 1 am able. If I have been happy enough to be useful, 
only so far useful as to induce some abler hand to undertake the subject, 1 shall think my lab# 
amply rewarded. I shall still console myself with reflecting, that he who has produced a prior 
work, however inferior to those that succeed it, is under a very different predicament from him who 
produces an after- work inferior to those that have gone before. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The favorable reception of the first edition of this work has induced me to a^mpt to make H 
still more worthy of the acceptance of the public, by the addition of several critical observations, 
and particularly by two Terminational Vocabularies, of Greek and Latin, and Scripture, Proper 
Names. That so much labor should be bestowed upon an inverted arrangement of these words, 
when they had already been given in their common alphabetical order, may be matter of wonder to 
many persons, who will naturally inquire into the utility of such an arrangement. To these it may 
be answered, that the words of all languages seem more related to each other by their terminations 
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than by their beginningi ; that the Greek and Latin languages seem more particularly to be thus 
related ; and classing them according to their endings seemed to exhibit a new riew of these lan- 
guages. both curious and usefhl ; for, as their accent and quantity Gepend so much on their termi- 
nation, such an arrangement appeared to give an easier and more comprehensive idea of their pro- 
nunciation, than the common classification by their initial syllables. This end was so desirable, as 
to induce me to spare no pains, however dry and disgusting, to promote it ; and, if the method 1 
have taken has failed, my labor will not be entirely lost, if it convinces future prosodlsts that it is 
not unworthy of their attention 
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The pronunciation of Greek and Latin not so difficult 
as that of our own language. ..... 845 

The ancient pronunciation of Greek and Latin a fub- 
ject of great controver^r among the learned. . . . 645 
The Engliah, however faulty in their pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin, pronounce them, like other Euro- 
.pean nationa, accm-ding to the analogy of their 
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The pronunciation of the learned lan^a^ea is much more easily acquired than that of our own. 
Whatever might have been the variety of the different dialects among the Greeks, and the different 
provinces of the Komans, their languages, now being dead, are generally pronounced according to 
the respective analogies of the several languages of Europe, where those languages are cultivated, 
withput partaking of those anomalies to which the living languages are liable. 

Whether one general uniform pronunciation of the ancient languages be an object of suffeient 
importanee to induce the learned to depart rrom the analogy of their own language, and to study 
the ancient Latin and Greek pronunciation, as they do the etymology, syntax, and prosody of those 
languages, is a question not very easy to be decided. The question becomes still more difficult, 
when we consider the uncertainty we are in respecting the ancient pronunciation of the Greeks and 
Romans, and how much the learned are divided among themselves about it.* Till these points 
are settled, the English may well be allowed to follow their own pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 
as well as other nations, even though it should be confessed, that it seems to depart more from what 
we can gather of the ancient pronunciation, than either the Italian, French, or German.! For why 
the English should pay a compliment to the learned languages, which is not done by any other 
nation in Europe, it is not easy to conceive ; and, as the colloquial communication of learned individ- 
uals of different nations so seldom happens, and is an object of so small importance when it does 


* Middleton contends that the Initial e before e and i 
ought to be prononneed as the Italians now pronounce 
U } and that Cicero is neither SiserOf as the French and 
Bn^ish pronounce it, nor Ktkero, as Dr. Bentley asserts ; 
but TckUchero. as the Italians pronounce it at this day. 
This pronunciation, however, is derided by Lipsius, who 
affirins that the c among the Bomans had always the sound 
of k. Lipsius says, too, that, of all the European nations, 
the British alone pronounce the i properly ; but Middleton 
asserts, that, of all nations, they pronounce it the worst.— 
MiddUtofiy De LaL Liter. Pronun. Dissert. 

Lipsius, speaking of the different pronnneiotion of the 
letter O in different countries, says : 

**No 8 hodld qudun peccamus.’ Italonim enim plerique 
Qt Z exprimunt, Gatli et Belgs ut J consonantem. Itaque 
illorum est LeierCy Fuzere / nostrum, LeierCj Fuiere, {L^ere, 
Fujere.) Omnia Imperitd, inept^. Germanos saltern au- 
dite, quorum sonus hie germanus, I^gere, Tegerej ut in 
LegOy Togo, Nec unquam variant : at nos ante 1. £, JE, F, 
semper ; dlcimusque Jmmamy Jcetulo^ Jmjtvain,jyrum ; pro 
Ijtis, Oemmaniy Oatviosy Oingivamy Oyrum, Mutemus aut 
vapulemus.’* — Lipsiusy De Meet Iron. Ling. Lot. p. 71. 

** Hinc factum est ut tanta in pronunciando varletas ex- 
titeret, ut pauci inter se in llterarum sonis consentiant. 
Quod quidem minim non esset, si indocti tantiim a doctis 
In eo, ac non ipsi etiam alioqul eruditi inter se m^ntl coii- 
tentione, diasiderent. —jidofyk. Mekerk.y De Ling. wac. vet 
Pronun. cap. li. p. 15. 

f Monsieur Lanncelot, the learned author of the Port- 
Royal Greek Grammar, In order to convey the sound of the 
long Greek vowel i;, tells us it Is a sound between the s 
and the a, and that Eustathius, who lived towards the 
close of the twelfth century, says that 0fi, 0fly is a sound 
made in imitation of the bleating of a sbeep ; and quotes 
to this purpose this verse of an ancient writer called 
Oratinus : 

*0 d' irp60aroVy 0fft Xfywv 0aitCy€i 

Is fktuwi p^nde ae ovis, bd, bd, dicens, Incedit. 

He, like a silly sbeep, goes crying haa. 

Oantnitts 1 mm reiiaarfced the same, Biilen* p. ** E Ion 
gum, euiiie soous in ovium balatu sentitur, ut Cratinus et 
Vanro uadideront.” ** The sound of the s long may be per- 
ceived in the hleatin| of sheep, as Cratinus and Varro have 
liMded down to us.*^ ^ 


Xkistathius likewise remarks, upon the 499th v. of Iliad f ., 
that the word BA5i// ioriv S rrjs sXdpvSpaf tjxof fH^y/nxcjs 
Kari Toif naXaiovc 0fl ix^i fitufioiv npoSartov 
Kp&rtros. est Clepsydr® Bonus, ex imitatione, se- 

cuudum veteres ; et 0if imitatur vocem ovium. ’’ “ Blopsy 
according to the ancients, is a sound in imitation of the 
Clepsydra, as baa is expressive of the voice of sheep.’* It 
were to be wished that the sound of every Greek vowel 
had been conveyed to us by as faithflil a testimony as tho 
^ra , we should certainly have bad a better Idea of that, 
harmony for which the Greek lan^age was so famous, and 
in which respect CtuintUian candidly yields It the prefer- 
ence to the iktin. 

Aristophanes has handed down to us the pronunciation 
of the Greek diphthong ai av, by making it expressive of 
the barking of a dog. This pronunciation is exactly like 
that preserved by nurses and children among us to this day 
in bow wow. This is the sound of the same letters in the 
Latin tongue ; not only in proper names derived from 
Greek, but in eveiy other word where this diphthong oc- 
curs. Most nations in Europe, perhaps all but the English, 
pronounce audio and Imdo as if written owdto and lowdo i 
the diphthong sounding like ou in loud. Agreeably to this 
rule, it is presumed that wo formerly pronounced the apos- 
tle Paul nearer the original than at present. In Henry 
VIIL’s time it was written St. Poule^e, and sermons were 
preached at Pouters Cross The vulgar, generally the last 
to alter, either for the better or worse, stilT have a Jingling 

? ’overb with this pronunciation, when they say, as old as 
oules. 

The sound of the letter u Is no less sincerely preserved 
in Plautus, m Menaseb. (p. 622, edit Lambin.) in making use 
of it to imitate the cry of an owl : 

“Man. Egon’ dedi? Paw, Tu, tu, IstJc, inqusm. Vin’ 
afferri noctuam, 

Qua *Tu, Tu,’ usque dicat tibi? nam nos Jam nos defessl 
Bumus.” 

“ It appears here,” says Mr. Forster, in his diefbnee of the 
Greek accents, (p. 129,) “ that an owl’s civ was tu, tu, to a 
Roman ear, as it is too. too, to an English.” Lambin, who 
was a Frenchman, observes, on the passage, “ Alludit ad 
noctua vocem seu cantum, te, sou tou, tou.** “ He here 
allndes to the voice or noise of an owi” It may be ftirther 
observed, that the English have totally deported firom this 
sound of the w in their own longnage, as well os In their 
pronunciation of Latin. 
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happen, it U not much to be re^tted, that, when they meet, they are scarcely intelligible to each 
other,^ . 

Hut the English are accused not only of departing from the genuine sound of the Oreek and 
Latin yowels, but of violating the quantity of these languages more than the people of any other 
nation in Europe. The author of the ** Essay upon the Harmony of Language ” gives us a detail of 
the particulars by which this accusation is proved ; and this is so true a picture of the English 
pronunciation of Latin, that I shall quote it at length, as it maydie of use to those who are obliged to 
learn this language without the aid of a teacher. 

“ The falsification of the harmony by English scholars, in their pronunciation of Latin, with re- 
gard to essential points, arises from two causes only ; first, from a total inattention to the length 
of vowel sounds, making them long or short, merely as chance directs ; and, secondly, from sound- 
ing double consonants as only one letter. The remedy of this last fault is obvious. With regard 
to the first, we have already observed, that each of our vowels hath its general long sound, and its 
general short sound, totally dififerent. Thuslhe short sound of e lengthened is expressed by the 
letter a, and the short sound of i lengthened is expressed by the letter e; and, with all these anom- 
alies usual in the application of vowel characters to the vowel sounds of our own language, we 
proceed to the application of vowel sounds to the vowel characters of the Latm. Thus, in the first 
syllable of sidus and nomsn, which ought to be long, and of miser and onus, which ought to be 
short, we equally use the common long sound of the vowels ; but, in the oblique cases, sideris, nom>- 
tnis, tniserif oneriSf we use quite another sound, and that a short one. These strangd anoma- 
lies are not common to us with our southern neighbors, the French, Spaniards, and Italians. 
They pronounce sidus, according to our orthography, seedus^ and, in the oblique cases, preserve the 
same long sound of the t. Komen they pronounce as we do, and preserve, in the oblique cases, the 
same long sound of the o. The Italians also, in their own language, pronounce doubled conso- 
nants as distinctly as the two most discordant mutes of their alphabet Whatever, therefore, they 
may want of expressing the true harmony of the Latin language, they certainly avoid the most 
glaring and absurd faults in our manner of pronouncing it. 

“ It is a matter of curiosity to observe with what regularity we use tliese solecisms in the pronun- 
ciation of Latin. When the penultimate is accented, its vowel, if followed but by a single conso- 
nant, is always long, as in Dr. Forster’s examples. When the antepenultimate is accented, its 
vowel is, without any regard to the requisite quantity, pronounced short, as in mirdbileyfrigidusy 
except the vowel of the penultimate be followed by a vowel ; and then the vowel of the antepenul- 
timate is, with as little regard to true quantity, pronounced long, as in maneo^ redeaty odiumy imftr 
Hum. Quantity is, however, vitiated to make i short, even in this case, as in obUviOy vinea, virium. 
The only difference we make in pronunciation between vinea and venia is, that to the vowel of the 
first syllable of the fbrmer, which ought to be long, we give a short sound ; to that of the latter, 
'which ought to be short, we give the same sound, but lengthened. U, accented, is always, before 
a single consonant, pronounced long, as in kumeruSy fugiens. Before two consonants no vowel 
sound is ever made long, except that of the diphthong au; so that, whenever a doubled consonant 
occurs, the preceding syllable is short.t Unaccented vowels we treat with no more ceremony in 
Latin than in our own language.” — Essay upon the Harmony of Languag$y p. 2Ji4. Printed for 
Robson, 1774. [By William Mitford.] 

This, it must be owned, is a very just state of the case ; but, though the Latin quantity is thus 
violated, it is not, as this writer observes in the first part of the quotation, merely as change directSy 
out, as he afterwards observes, regularlyy and, he might have added, according to the analogy of 
English pronunciation, which, it may be observed, has a genius of its own, and which, if not so 
well adapted to the pronunciation of Greek and Latin as some other modem languages, has as fixed 
and settled rules for pronouncing them as any other. 

The learned and ingenious author next proceeds to show the advantages of pronouncing our 
vowels so as to express the Latin quantity. ** We have reason to suppose,” says he, ** that our 
usual accentuation of Latin, however it may want of many elegances in the pronunciation of the 
Augustan age, is yet sufficiently just to give, with tolerable accuracy, that part of the general har- 


* ** Krasraiis so adtUisse <di]n eommemanjL cam die quo- 
dam soleoni compiares inlBclptmi legati ad MatimlHaBum 
Impecatorem sahttandi caost advanineat ; ainfuICNiqua, Gtl- 
Iam» Oer ma nu m ^ Danmn, Scotam, dec. orationem lotiaam 
Its barter^ ac vastd pronuncllase, ut UbUs quitmsdaai nihil 
siai risom movereni, qoi eos non Latind sad sud quemqua 

linnii, loentoe J«Asaent.**-...M!ddhe^ 

The loV0 of the ntarveUone jpievails over tshth $ and X 
qoastlon If the greatest dlvwsily in the pdMmndstiin) of 


Latin exceeds that of English at the capital and In smne of 
the counties of Scotlalfd ; and yet the Inhabitants of both 
have no great dlAculty In understanding each other. 

t This corruption of the true quantHy is not, however, 
pedlar to the English } for Beza com|diuns in his country i 
Hinc enim lit ut In OtmcA oratiene vel nullum, vel pporsns 
oonruptum numeruro InteHigas, dun multts breves jrodti- 
euntof, et contrd idurlmc longB eerilplaiititr."-^ Am 4s 
Osm. Proa* Oraem iMgumy p. eO. 
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mony of the lAnguage, of which accent la the efficient. We haye alao ptetty fhll infbnnation, 
the poeta, what ayllahlea ou^ht to haye a long, and what a abort quantity. To preaerye, then, in 
our pronunciation, the true harmony of the language, we haye only to tah# oai^ to giye the yowela 
a long sound or a abort sound, aa the quantity may require, and, when doubled oonaonaii^ occur, 
to pronounce each distinctly.” Ibid. p. 228.* 

In answer to this plea for alteration, it may be obseryed, that, if this mode of pronouncing Latin 
be that of foreign nations, and were really so superior to our own, we certainly must perceive it in 
the pronunciation of foreigners, when we visit them, or they us. But I think I may appeal to the 
experience of every one who has had an opportunity of making the experiment, that, so far from 
the superiority on the aide of the foreign pronunciation, it seems much inferior to our own. I am 
aware of the power of habit, and of its being able, on many occasions^ to make ike worse appear the 
better reason; but, if the harmony of the Latin language depended so much on a preservation of 
the quantity as many pretend, this harmony would surely overcome the bias we have to our own 
pronunciation, especially if our own were really so destructive of harmony as it is said to be. Till, 
therefore, we have a more accurate idea of the nature of quantity, and of that beauty and harmony 
of which it is said to be the efficient in the pronunciation of Latin, we ought to preserve a pronun- 
ciation which has naturally sprung up in our own soil, and is congenial to our native language. 
Besides, an alteration of this kind would be attended with so much dispute and uncertainty, as must 
make it highly impolitic to attempt it. 

The analogy, then, of our own language being the rule for pronouncing the learned languages, 
we shall have little occasion for any other directions for the pronunciation of the Greek and Latin 
proper names, than such as are given for the pronunciation of English words. The general rules 
are followed almost without exception. The first and most obvious powers of the letters are 
adopted, and there is scarcely any difficulty but in the position of the accent j and this depends so 
much on the quantity of the vowels, that we need only inspect a dictionary to find the quantity of 
the penultimate vowel, and this determines the accent of all the Latin words ; and, it may be added, 
of almost all Greek words likewise. f Now, in our pronunciation of Latin words, whatever be the 
quantity of the first syllable in a word of two syllables, we always place the accent on it ; but in 
words of more syllables, if the penultimate be long, we place the accent on that ; and if short, we 
accent the antepenultimate. 

The rules of the Latin Accentuation are comprised, in a clear and concise manner, by Sanctius 
within four hexameters : 

** Accentum in se ipsk monosyllaba dictio ponit. 

Exacuit sedem dissyllabon omne priorem. 

Ex tnbus, extollit primam penultima curta : 

Extolht se ipsam quando est penultima iouga.” 

These rules I have endeavored to express in English verse 

Each monosyllable has stress of course: 

Words of two syllables the first enforce ; 

A syllable that^s long, and last but one, 

Must have the accent upon that or none ; 

But, if diis syllable be short, the stlress 

Must on the last but two its force express. 

The only difference that seems to obtain between the pronunciation of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages is, that, in the Latin, ti and at, preceded by an accent, and followed by another vowel form- 
ing an improper diphthong, are pronounced, as in English, like sh or zh ; as, notio, nation; persiumo^ 
persuasion, Slc. ; and that, in the Greek, the same letters retain their pure sound, as tptXavrla^ 
hyvotala, n^}o^aTior, x. t. X.t This difference, however, with very few exceptions,' does not extend 


* By what this learned author has observed of our 
vicious pronunciation of the vowels, by the long and short 
sound of them, and fk’Om the instances be has given, he 
must mean that length and ahortnesa which arise from 
extending and contracting them, independently of the ob- 
struction which two consonants are supposed to occasion 
In forming the long quantity. Thus we are to pronounce 
masus as if written and divided into mm^nuef and pannut 
as if written pav-nus, or as we always hear the word «mis, 

thread j) for In this sound of pannut there seems to be no 
necessity for pronouncing the two consonants distinctly, or 
separately, which he seems to mean by distinctly, because 
thequoniity Is shoWn by the long sound of the vowel ; hut 
If by diittactly he means separately, — that is, aa if what 


is called in French the or mute «, were to follow the 

first consonant, — thia could not be done without aiiiling a 
syllable to the word and the word pnnnut would in that 
case certainly have three sy^llables, as if. written pan>eh nut. 
— See Obtervatunt on the Oredt, and IxUin Accent and Q^an> 
tiiy, sect. 94. - ^ 

t That is, in the general (nronunciatlon of Greek ; for, 
let the written accent he placed where It will, the guanh'ca- 
the accent, as it may be <kUed, follows the analogy of the 
latin. 

t « The Greek language,” says the learned critic, ** was 
happy in not being understood by the Goths, who would 
as certainly have corrupted Ule t in alria, dtrlPi', Jbc., into 
aiffiOf uioioif, foe., as they did in the Latin motie and daeee 
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to proper names, which, coming to us through, and being mingled with, the Latin, fall into the 
general rule. IiT the same manner, though in Greek it was an established maxim, that, if the last 
syllable were long, the accent oould scarcely be higher than the penultimate, yet, in our pronun- 
ciation #f Greek, and particularly of proper names, the Latin analogy of the accent is adopted; 
and, though the last syllable is long in Demosthenes, Aristophanes, Therammes, and Deiphohe,jai, as 
the penultimate is short, the accent is placed on the antepenultimate, exactly as if they were Latin.f 
As these languages have been long dead, they admit of no new varieties of accent, like the living 
languages. The common accentuation of Greek and Latin may be seen in Lexicons and Graduses ; 
and where the ancients indulged a variety, and the moderns are divided in their opinions about the 
most classical accentuation of words, it would be highly improper, in a work intended for general 
use, to enter into the thorny disputes of the learned ; and it may be truly said, in the rhyming adage, 

<‘When doctons disagree, 

Disciples then are 

This, however, has not been entirely neglected. Where there has been any considerable diver- 
sity of accentuation among our prosodiets, I have consulted the best authorities, and have some- 
times ventured to decide ; though, as Labbe says, Sed his de rebus, ut aliis multis, malo doctiorum 
judicium expectare, quam meam in medium prof err e sententiam.^* 

But the most important object of the present work is settling the English quantity, (see Rules 20, 
21, 22,) with which we pronounce Greek and Latin proper names, and the sounds of some of the 
consonants. These are points in a state of great uncertainty, and are to be settled, not so much 
by a deep knowledge of the dead languages, as by a thorough acquaintance with the analogies and 
general usage of our own tongue. These must, in the nature of things, enter largely into the pro- 
nunciation of a dead language ; and it is from an attention to these, that the author hopes he has 
given to the public a work not entirely unworthy of their acceptance. 

[2):^ There is unquestionably much sound sense and solid argument in the remarks contained in our author’s Introduction ; 
and the affectation with which the Greek and Latin languages are sometimes pronounced is, to say the least, extremely 
lidiculoua. At the same time, it would not be aiuias to adopt some uniform mode of pronunciation, by which the true 
quanuty of the words, and some portion, at least, of their ancient character, might be retained. The chief defect in the 
EngUsh pronunciation consists in the false analogy of the vowel sounds, and the corrupt inflection of the consonants 
e, g, s, e, before some of the vowels. This cannot, of course, be remedied, without departing, in some slight degree, 
from the general rules of our own language ; but, if no sounds were introduced but those which are familiar to an Englitih 
ear, thoufj^ not perfectly in accordance with the usage of the English tongue, the trifling appearance of harsliiiuss or 
formality, which a closer approximation to the correct pronunciation might possess, would gradually wear away, aud be 
amply compensated by its greater accuracy. Now, in order to attain this end, it will only be necessary to aflix to each 
vowel Its distinctive long and short quantity, and to confine the above-named consonants invanably to the same sound. 
The precise rules for {nonouncing these letters will be given in their proper places ; without interfering, however, with 
those of Mr. Walker, which, with the exception alluded to, are clear, correct, and explicit, and, for those who prefer to 
adhere to the English pronunciation, the best, without any exception, that can be adopted. — Taoixors.] 


into moekto and doakeo.^* * This, however, mav be ques- 
tioned ; for if, in Latin words, this impure sound of t takes 
place only m those words where the accent is on the pre- 
ceding vowel, as in natxo.facuf, &C., but not when the ac- 
cent follows the t, and is on the following vowel, as in 
aatutas, aodetaa, dec., why should we suppose any other 
mode m pronunciation would have been adopted by the 
Goths in their pronouncing the Greek ? Now, no rule of 
pronunciation is more uniform, in the Greek language, than 
that which idaces an acute on the iota at the end of words, 
when this letter is succeeded by a long vowel ; and con- 
sequently, if the accent be preserved upon the proper letter, 
H is impoasible the preceding t and « should go into the 
sound of ak. Why, therefore, may we not suppose that the 
very (Sequent nceentuatiim of the penultimate i before a 
final vowel preserved the preceding r from going into the 
sound of sk, as it was a difference of accentuation that oc- 
casioned this impure sound of t in the Latin language? 
For though i, at the end of words, when followed 1^ a 
long vowel, or a vowel once long and afterwards contracted, 
had always the accent on it in Greek, In Latin the accent 
was always on the preceding syllable in words of this ter- 
mination ; and hence seems to have arisen the corruption 
of ( in the Gothic pronunciation of the Latin languue. 

is hirtly probabte, that, in Lucian’s time, the Greek r. 
when fotiowed by ( and anofiier vowel, baa not assuraeo 
the sound of tr ; for the sigma would not have fttiled to 
accuse him of a usuipation m her powers, as he had done 
of her character ; and, if we have preserved the r pure in 
Ibis situation when we pronounce Greek, it is, perhaps, 
rather to be plaeed to the preserving power of the accented 
f in lo great a number of words, than any adherence to , 


the ancient rules of pronunciation, which invariably af- 
firm that tlie consonants had but one sound ; unless we 
except the > before y, r, x» f > e® iyavpa, dyviora, 

jf. r, A., where the y is sounded like v. But this, says Henry 
Stephens, is an error of the copyists, who have a little ex- 
tended the bottom of the v, and made a y of it ; for, says 
he, it is ridiculous to suppose that v was changed into y, and 
at the same time that y should be pronounced like v. On 
the contrary, Scaliger savs, that where we find a v before 
these letters, as Svtcvpay it is an error of the copyisto, who 
imagined they better expressed the pronunciation by this 
letter, which, as Vossius observes, should seem to demand 
something particular and uncommon. 

It is reported of Scaliger, that, when be was accoated by 
a Scotchman in Latin, he begged his pardon for not under 
standing him, as be bad never learned the Scotch language 
If this were the case with the pronunciation of a Scotch- 
man, which is so near that of the continent, what would 
be have said to the Latin pronunciation of an Englishman ? 

I take it, however, that this diversity is greatly exaggerated. 

t This, however, was contrary to the general practice of 
the Romans ; for Victorinas, in his Grammar, says, Oraca 
nominOf ai tiadam Htaria prqfaruHtur, <Latinb versa,) Oracoa 
aumtua ktUfebunt i nam cum dicimus Thma^ Jfaia, acutum 
habebit posterior accentum; et cum TwmiiHo, Oalypao, 
Husano, ultlmam circumflecti videbimos, quod utrumque 
Latinos sermo non patitur, nisi admodum raro.” If Greek ^ 

nouns turned into Lttin are pronounced with the same let- ^ 
ten, they have the Greek accent } for, when we say Thyua, 
/iTaUf the latter syllable has the acute accent } and when we 
pronounce ThemaUOf Calppao, Theano, we see the last sylla- 
ble is circumfiexed ; neither of which Is ever seen in Ikuln 
words, or very rar^*’*— fisrohis. JWvtsr. 3L 

JVotaa SSi, bott. 


liiMVottli an the letter T, 



RULES 


FOK FRONOUNOINQ THE VOWELS OF 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


1. Every vowel with the accent on it, at the end 
of a syllable, is pronounced, as in English, with its 
first long, open sound. Thus Ca'to,^ FhUomt'la^ 
Ori'on, Pho'cion, Lu^ctfer, &c., have the accented 
vowels sounded exactly as in the English words pa'per, 
me^tref tpi’der, no'ble, tu'tor, &.c. 

Si. Every accented vowel, not ending a syllable, but 
followed by a consonant, has the short sound, as in 
English. Thus Man'liua, Pen'theus, Pin'dants, CoV~ 
chiSy Cur'tius, &.c., have the short sound of the ac- 
cented vowels, as in man'ner, plcn'ty, prin'ter, coVlar, 
curlfew, &LC. 

3 . Every final i, though unaccented, has the long, 
open sound. Thus the final i, forming the genitive 
case, as in masu'tri, or the plural number, as in De'cii, 
has the long, open sound, as in vi'al ; and tliis sound 
wo give to this vowel, in this situation, because the 
Latin i final, in genitives, plurals, and preterperfect 
tenses of verbs, is always longj and consequently, 
where the accented i is followed by i final, both are 
pronounced with the long diphthongal i, like the noun 
eye, as Achi'vi.i 

4 . Every unaccented i, ending a syllable not final, as 
that in the second of Alcibiades, the Hcmici, &c., is 
pronounced like s, t as if written Alcebiades, the Her- 
neci, &c. So the last syllable but one of the Fabii, 
the Horaiii, tlie CuriaHi, &c,, is pronounced as if 
written Fa-be-i, liO'^ra-she-i, Cu-re-a-she-i ; § and there- 
fore, if the unaccented i, and the diphthong a, con- 


clude a word, they are both pronounced like c,j| as 
Harpyice, Ilar-py’e-e. 

6. The diphthongs a and ce, ending a syllable with 
the accent on it, are pronounced exactly like the long 
English e, as Ccesar, QHta, &c., as if wntten Cee'sar, 
F>ta, &.C. j and like the short e, when followed by a 
consonant in the same syllable, as Dadalus, (Edipue, 
&c., H pronounced as if written Deddalus, Eddipua, 
&c. The vowels ci arc generally pronounced like 
long i. ** For the vowels eu, in final syllables, see tho 
word Idomeneus ; and for the ou in the same syllables, 
see the word AwTiNoils, and similar words, in the Tor- 
minational Vocabulary. 

6 y IS exactly under the same predicament as i. It 
is long when ending an accented syllable, as Cy'rua; 
or when ending an unaccented syllable, if final, as 
jE'gy, AHi'py, &C.5 short when joined to a consonaut 
in tlic same syllable, as Lye'idas ; and sometimes long 
and sometimes short when ending an initial syllable 
not under the accent, os Ly-cur'gua, pronounced with 
tho first syllable like lie, a falsehood j and Lyeimctdivs, 
with the first syllable like the first of legion, or near- 
ly as if divided into Lys-im'a-chus, &c. 

7. A, ending an unaccented syllable, has tlie same 
obscure sound os in the same situation in English 
words j but It IS a sound bordering on the Italian a, 
or the a m/a-tlier, as Dia'na, where the difference be- 
tween the accented and unaccented a is palpable. 

8. E final, either with or without the preceding 


• This pronunciation of Cato, Plata, Cleopatra, kc., has 
been but lately adopted. Q-uin, and all tho old dramatic 
school, used to pronounce the a. In these and similar words, 
like the a In father. Mr. Garrick, with great good sense, 
as wefi as good taste, brought in the present pronunciation, 
and the propriety of it has made it now universal. 

t This is tho true analogical pronunciation of this letter 
when ending an accented syllable ; but a moat disgrac^l 
aJ^tation of foreign pronunciation has exchanged this full 
diphthongal sound for the meagre, squeezed sound of the 
French and Italian i, not only in almost every word derived 
from those languages, but in many which are purely Latin ; 
as. Fbwtintf, MMsalim, See. Nay, words from the Saxon 
have been dually perverted, and we hear the i in Elfinaa, 
PUMna, dec., turnea into Elfrtoda, Edweena, dec. It Is true 
this is the sound the Komana gave to their » ; [This is by no 
means certain.— T sollo re.] but the speakers here alluded 
to am perfectly Innocent of this, and do not pronounce it in 
this manner for its antiquity, but its novelty. 

1 [Tliis arises from the more rapid pronunciation of the 
vowel, which is short. — Tbou.op*.] 

below on Rule 10. — Tboxxop*.] 
li [The < is rapidly pronounced, the voice resting upon the 
(Uutt diphthong. — TROtbors. ] 


IT [This is certainly incorrect Diphthongs are pronoun^d 
lonsT wherever they occur ; as, Deedoluo, Eedipua, &c. The 
Latins doubtlessly distinguished between the sound or « and 
05 , as the Greeks between the corresponding diphthongs 01 
and oi; but this difference cannot be readily accommodated 

to the English pronunciation.— TaoLLorr.] 

fit may be said, that, in Greek and Latin poetry, dipb- 
thonas are always regarded as long ; but it surely cannot be 
said, with truth, that in English they are always ‘pro- 
nounced long, wherever they occur.” Various other ortho- 
epists adhere to the rule which Walker adopts in rdlatlon 
to the pronunciation of these diphthongs ; and 
usage, among goo<l speakers, la In with it. 

And this, not only in proper names ; the dlphmong In tlie 
word assafBtida, fer example, is pronounced like short s, 
both by the orthodpists and by general usage.— Editoil} 

*♦ Bee Elegda, J^geia, dec., In the Terminntional Vocab- 
ulary of Greek and Latin Proper Names. [Tho statement of 
Walker, that “the vowels ei are generally pronounwd like 
i lone,” is not In accordance with bis remarks in im notes 
relating to the terminations eia and sfea, in the Tennmatipn- 
ol Vocabulary. In these notes, he demdM In fevor <n placmg 
the accent on «ie a, tod permitting the <, 
articulate the sttooe^RT^o^®* 5 (el-e-Ieyml 

Bee these notes, ^ tod ^ — Eoitoh.] 
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consonant, always forms a distinct syllable j os, PeneU 
ope, Mppocrem, Etoe, AmpfiUrite, dtc. When any 
Greek or Latin word is Anglicized into this tormina' 
tioa, by cutting off a syllable of the original, it be- 
comes then an English word, and is pronounced ac- 
cording to our own analogy. Thus Addalius, altered 
to Acidale, has the final t sunk, and is a word of three 
syllables onlyj Proserpine, from Proserpina, under- 
goes the same alteration. Thebes and Athens, derived 
from the Greek Gij^ai and *A6ijvai, and the Latin 
Tfiebee and Atherue, are perfectiy Anglicized } the former 
into a monosyllable, and the latter into a dissyllable ; and 
the Greek KqiJti] and the Latin Creta have both sunk 
into the English monosyllable Crete. Hecate, likewise 
pronounced in three syllables when Latin, and in the 
same number in the Greek word 'Exutjj, in English is 
universally contracted into two, by sinking the final 
e. Shakspeare seems to have begun, as he has now 
confirmed, this pronunciation, by so adapting the word 
in Macbeth”: 

“ Why, how now, Hecat’? you look angerly.” — Act IF. 
Perhaps this was no more than a poetical license to 
himj but the actors have adopted it in the songs in 
this tragedy: 

** Hs-cais, He-cats, come away.” 

And the play-going w’orld, who form no small portion 
of what is called the better sort of people, have fol- 
lowed file actors in this word, and the rest of the world 
have followed them. 

The Roman magistrate, named cediHs, is Anglicized 
by pronouncing it in two syllables, as'dile. The capi- 
tal of Sicily, Byracusa, of four syllables, is made three 
in the English Syr' acme ; and the city of TSfrus, of 
two syllables, is reduced to a monosyllable in the 
English Tyre. 


RvJes for Pronouncing the Consonants of Greek 
and Latin Proper Names. 

9. C and G are hard before a, o, and u ; as, Cato, 
Comus, Cures, Oalba, Gorgon, &c. ; and soft before e, 
i, and y; as, Cedes, Scipio, ScyUa, Cinna, Geryon, 
Oeta, GiUm, Gy^es, GymnosophisUs, &c.*^ 

10. T, S, and C,t before ia, ie, ii, to, iu, and cu, 


* That this general rule should be violated by smatterers 
In the learned languages, in such words as gymnastic, het- 
erogeneous, Ac., is not to be wondered at ; but that men of 
real learning, who do not want to show themselves off to 
the vul^ by such innuendoes of their erudition, should ^ve 
in to this irregularity, is really surprising. We laugh at the 
pedantry of the age of James I., where there is scarcely a 
page in any En^ish book that is not sprinkled with twenty 
Greek and Latin quotations, and yet oo not see the similar 
pedantry of inteiiarding our pronunciation with Greek and 
Latin sounds, which may be affirmed to be a greater per- 
version of our tanguage than the former. In the one case, 
the introducrion or Greek and Latin quotations does not in- 
terfrre with the Engfish phraseology j but, in the other, the 
pronuneiation is disturbed, and a motley Jargon of sounds 
introduced, as Inconsistent with true taste as it is with 
mmluessand uniformity. 

[This censure is more severe than Just. It is certain 
that ttiese consiniants were unfformiy pronounced hard, by 
the LatlnsJ»efore aH the vowels indifibrently j c like k, and 
g like the English g In gun. This is proved wkh respect to 
e by the Gre^ wmers. who always spell Latin names in 
which it occurs with as KiKiptog^'&Kiitliov^for Cieero, 
Sdpui. On the other bond, the Roma^ express the Greek 
Ic e ; os Ctmon for Klfiiov. Hence Cluintiiiui observes, 
C ^ htera, ^ ad omnes voealss vm swm pssflui^ The 
hard sound of g Is also apparent from krotrda derived from 


tto Greek, where f is always rei„, 
Ihe aiiiloiy of hound is strictly nrdse 
dfrst in such words as angehn, from 
these words, the first y was idwayg ' 



i and that 


In 

lake vt and, | 


precoded by the accent, in Latin words, as in English, 
change into sH and xh; os, Tatian, Statius, Portim, 
Portia, Soshis, Caduceus, Acdus, Hehetii, Mesia, 
Hesiod, &c., pronounced Tashean, Stashem, Porshem, 
Porshea, Sosheus, Cadusheus, Akshem, Helveshei, Me* 
xhea, Hezheod, &c. But when the accent is on the 
first of tiie diphthongal vowels, the preceding consonant 
does not go into sh, but preserves its sound pure 3 os, 
MiUiades, Antiaies, &.c. 

11. T, S, and C, in proper names ending in Ha, sta, 
eyon, and sion, preceded by the accent, are changed 
into sh and zh. Thus Phocion, Sicyon, and Cercyon, 
are pronounced exactly in our own analogy, as if 
written Phosheon, Simeon, and Sersheon; Artemisia 
and Aspasia sound as if written Artemia^a and Aspa* 
zhea; Galatia, Aratia, Alotia, and Batia, as if written 
Gedashea, Arashea, Aloshea, and Bashea; and, if Atia, 
the town in Campania, is not so pronounced, it is to 
distinguish it from Asia, the eastern region of the 
world. But the termination tion (of which there ore 
not even twenty examples in proper names throughout 
the whole Greek and Latin languages) seems to pre- 
serve the i from going into sh, as the last remnant of 
a learned pronunciation, and to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, assimilating with so vulgar an English termina 
tion. Thus, though jfEsion, laswn, Diongsinn, change 
the 8 into z, as if written u®*ion, lazion, Dumyzion^ 
the z does not become zhf but PkiUstion, Oration, 
Euryiion, Androtion, HippoHon, Ipkition, OrnytUm, 
Metion, Polytion, Stration, SoHon, PaUaniiOn, ./EHon, 
Harpderation, and Amphictyon, preserve the t in its 
true sound. HeptuesHon, however, from the frequency 
of appearing with Alexander, has deserted the small 
class of his Greek companions, and joined the English 
multitude, by rhyming with question; and Tatian and 
TkeodoHon seem perfectly Anglicized. With very, 
very few exceptions, therefore, it may be concluded that 
Greek and Latin proper names are pronounced alike, 
and that both of them follow the analogy of English 
pronunciation. 

12. Ch. These letters, before a vowel, are always 
pronounced like k; as, Chabruts, Colchis, &c.; but, 
when they come before a mute consonant, at the be- 
ginning of a word, as in Chthonia, they are mute, and 
the word is pronounced as if written Thonia. Words 


as this sound is preserved in the Latin by a change of let- 
ter, it follows that the g, which represents the second y, 
agrees with it in sound also. Since, therefore, the true pro- 
nunciation of these letters, c and g, corresponds with their 
English pronunciation before certain vowels, there is no 

S eat violence done to the harmony of lai^age by adqit- 
g itjjn Latin proper names, before all. — Thoixom.] 
t [The uniform and single sound of e hhS been noted In 
the note on the preceding rule ; that of § and t were doubt- 
less also single and uniform- That s had but orte sound, 
like that of the English In sun, is evident from the Greek 
usage of the letter, and from the silence of oil the old giom- 
marians as to any variety in Its pronunciation, — k lOina^ 
which, by the way, wlH apply to all the cOnsonffiate gener- 
^ly. Whh respect to t, the only difficult regards tlm syl- 
Inbie ti, when followed by a vowel, as Hi the ekkmjHM 
given in the rule. There is no doubt that II tvisi alwi^ 
pronounced alike by the Latins, wbatev^ was the plabe df 
the accent j so that it was the same in MUIMss abd 
ex^pt that hi the former It was long, and tai tbe latter Stsk, 
and therefore uttered with greater rapidity. This is evi- 
dent from words cottmton to the GrecAs and RmAans, 
wifli the former of whom file pronunciation Cf tt never Vn- 
rtes. In Latin names, also, the Greeks alwaya retain the 
same letters, and vioe vmh. Thus we have Tfnef , TVm } 
and nstrertvvi/rtav Http, PusSmmfkm Daeitk, Herod, i IL 
It does not ap^, Indeed, that any Sound like <h or tk Was 
known to the Romans j ner is It likely that they preiHMiHced 
the same letter dilfrrently Hi declining the same word t as, 
nom.i>I. arm, getu arshiit^ dot artibus, Ac. l%ess ner- 
vations are eqnany appHcable to the nesitaie. -Taeumm.] 
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beginnhtg 96ke, ia S^MUtUf S^Jieriaf 6te., am 
jproftottnced Ita if written 8kedUnf SkeriOf &c. $ nnd c 
n> in Sm Lttin priBnntneti Cneus, or Cnaut, m 
tante^ fO in Cnopw^ OniOMus, &«., and before t in 
Cleottt*) and g l|efore n in Gnidus,*^ pronounced 
Nopw, Noatm^ and NUm^ 

13. At the beginning of Greek words, we frequently 
find the uncombinable consonants tnn, tm, 6 lc.} as, 
Mnemosyne, Mnesidamus, Mneits, Mnesteus, l\noln8, 
*6cc. These are to be pronounced with the first conso- 
nant mute, as if written Nemosyne, Nesidamus, Neua, 
NesUus, Moltis, Ac., in the same manner os we pro- 
nounce the words BdeUium, Pneumatic, Chwmon, 
Mnemonics, Ac., without the initial consonant. The 
same may be observed of Uie c hard like k, when it 
comes before t, as Ctesipkon, Ctesippue, Ac. Some 
of these words we see sometimes written with an e or 
i after the first consonant, as Menesteua, Timolus, Ac., 
and then the initial consonant is pronounced. 

14. Ph, followed by a consonant, is mute } as, Phthia, 
Phtkiotia, pronounced Tfda, Jliiotis, in the same man- 
ner as the naturalized Greek word Phthisic, pro- 
nounced Tisic, 

16. P8 : — p is mute also in this combination, as in 
Psyche, Psammettchus, Ac., pronounced Syke, Sam- 
mcticua, Ac. 

16. Pt : — p is mute in words beginning with these 
letters, when followed by a vowel j as, Ptolemy, PUri- 
las, Ac., pronounced Tolemy, 7'erilas, Ac. ; but, when 
followed by I, the t is heard, as in Tleptolemus; for, 
though we have no words of our own with these initial 
consonants, we have many words that end with them, 
and they are certainly pronounced. The same may be 
observed of the z in Zmilaces. 

17. The letters s, x, and z, require but little obser- 
vation, being generally pronounced as In pure English 
words. It may, however, be remarked, that s, at tlie 
end of words, preceded by any of the vowels but e, 
has its pure hissing sound j as, mas, dis, os, mus, Ac. jf 
but, when e precedes, it goes into the sound of z; as, 
pes, Thersites, vales, Ac. It may also be observed, 
that, when it ends a word preceded by r or n, it has the 
sound of z. Thus the letter s, in mens, Mars, mors, 
Ac., has the same sound as in the English v/ords hens, 
stars, wars, Ac. JC, when beginmng a word or sylla- 
ble, is pronounced like z; as, Xerxes, Xenophon, Ac., 
are pronounced Zerkzes, Zenophon, Ac. Z is uni- 
fonnly pronounced as in English words, I’hus the z 
in Zeno and Zet^ma is pronounced as we bear it in 
zeal, zone, Ac. 

Rules for Ascertaining the English Quantity of 
Greek and Latin Proper Jfames. 

18. It may at first be observed, that, in words of two 
syllables, with but one consonant in the middle, what- 


ever be the quantity of the vowel in the first syUable 
in Greek or tAtin, we always make it long In Engliili^ 
Thus Cnaes, the philosopher, n»l mm, a hurdle) 
deeus, honor, and Mo, to give } ooo, to triumph, and 
ovum, an egg $ Numa, the legislator, and Mmmn, the 
divinity, have the first vovirel alwa 3 rs sounded eqUally 
long by an English speaker, aldiongh, in Latin, the 
first vowel in the finst word of each of these {Mdrii Is 
short. I 

19. On the contraiy, words of three syllables, with 
tlio accent on the first, and with but one consonant 
after the first syllable, have that syllable ptononneed 
short, let the Greek or Latin quar tity be whtt It will. 
Thus regtilus and retnom, mimitta and mhwtom, are 
hoard with the first vowel short in English pronun*- 
elation, though the first word of each pair has its first 
syllable long in Latin ) and the U, in fimigd and 
j%gifo, is pronounced long in both words, though Itt 
Latin the last u is short. This rule is never brdeen 
but when the first syllable Is followed by s orf, fbl- 
lowed by another vowel : in>thi8 case, the vowel in the 
first syllable is long, except that vowel be i. Thus 
lamia, genius, Libya, doceo, cupio, have the accent on 
the first syllable, and this syllable is pronounced long 
in every word but Libya, though in the original it is 
equally short in all. 

20. It must have frequently occurred to those who 
instruct youth, that, though the quantity of the ac- 
cented syllable of long proper names has been easily 
conveyed, yet that the quantity of the preceding un- 
accented syllables has occasion^ some embarrassment. 
An appeal to the laws of our own language would soon 
have removed the perplexity, and enabled us to pro- 
nounce the initial unaccented syllables with ns much 
decision as the others. Thus every accented antepe- 
nultimate vowel but «, even when followed by one 
consonant only, is, in our pronunciation of Latin, as 
well as in English, short. Thus fabsda, Sfparo, diligo, 
nobilis, cucumis, have the first vowels pronounced as 
in the English words capital, celebrate, simony, eotitude, 
lumdent, in direct opposition to tire lAtin quantity, 
which makes every antepenultimate vowel, in all these 
words but the last, long ) and this we pronounoe long, 
though short in Latin. But, if a semi-consonant diph- 
thong succeed, then every such vowel is long but t 
in our pronunciation of both languages j and Et^anew, 
Eugenia, JUius, folium, dubia, have the VOWel in the 
antepenultimate syllable pronounced exactly as in the 
English words satiate, mewitd, deHrious, notorious, pe- 
nurious ; though they are all short in Latin but tire i, 
which we pronounce short, though in the Latin it is long. 

21. The some rule of quantity takes place in those 
syllables which have the secondary accent; for, as 
we pronounce lamentation, domonstredion, diminution, 
domination, lucubration, wifh every vowel in the first 
syllable short but «, so we pronounce the sinne vowels 


* [These letters are not absolutely mute, beina accompa- of double empboals was placed upon the Ions voWsk| Which 
nfed with a small guttural tone, SUmcient to indicate their the English pronunciation does not recognize. We make 
elfbet upon the pronundatiim. So In the next rule, the no difference, for Instance, in the sound of the vert mfor, 
remark at the end of which proves that the guttural soUnd whether it signifies to dekitj, at to be fooUsk* In the fifSt 
was so as to have nearly the same effect as the insertion of signification ft is ehort, in the latter long ; and that the 
a vowel. Rtdes 14, 15, 16, are subject to the same remark. Homans marked this difibrence in their pronunciation, Is 
The wwd Tbsptolemu^ in Rule 16, can hardly be considered evident from the sarcasm of Nero, printed against hit ptM- 
of the same class.—- TaoLLors.] ecessor Claudius, Stttst. JNer. 33: Morari cun inter hemneo 

t [Not only SO, but In all cases, as beftre remarked; dedisse, pntdteetk eylltdth primA, The anomaly would be re- 
nehher wfth s, r, or n preceding, is a necessaiily pronounced moved by regularly pronouncing the long vowels as In the 
like BngHsh words tame, seerm, udne, hem, rime, and the short 

t Thn only word occurring to me, at present, where this ones as in can, send, eeiH,b&nd, tun, adiM lothe stnida sonnd 
ritlB tl not owerted, Is canon, a mio, wlridi is always pro- of the consOhant mftdy deoerfbeu. Hie opphcaition Of this 
noUfiONl tuts the w^ eamum, a piece of ordnance. rule to the eX|«mM|MrimuM in the following nections, If 

r<k^tderable difibrence, however, was made by the the entity of he duly attended to, Will Mff- 

ftqiiiliilinrtrnirin kmanad short vowelsjiy pronouncing ficiently prove thdmpltoies arising fiom this tBOthod Of 
im MftOt more Mildly than the fbnner. moably a kind pronuneiaiMik 

^ % I 1 1 2 
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la tho Baocke manner in lamentatio, demonstratiOf dimi- 
nuUOf damincUiOf and lucubratio ; but, if a semi-conBo- 
nant diphthong succeed the secondaiy accent, as in 
Ari&vistWf Ueliodorus, Gabinianus, HerodianuSf and 
VoZuBtonuB, eveiy vowel preceding the diphthong is 
long but », just os we should pronounce these vowels 
in the English words amiability j mediatorial, propUia- 
Uon, excoriaHon, ceniuriator, &.c. 

22. But, to reduce these rules into a smaller compass, 
that tliey may be more easily comprehended and re- 
membered, it may be observed, that, as wo always 
shorten every antepenultimate vowel with the primary 
accent but «, unless followed by a semi-consonant 
diphthong, though this antepenultimate vowel is often 
long in Greek and Latin, as jTlechylus, jEachincs, &c., 
and the antepenultimate t, even though it be followed 
by such a diphthong, os £leuainia, Omaia, &c., so we 
shorten the first syllable of jElaculapiua, jEnobarbua,^ 
&c., because the first syllable of both these words has 
the secondary accent; but we pronounce the same 
vowels long m Ethiopia, uEgiodetis, Haliartus, &c., 
because this accent is followed by a semi-consonant 
diphthong. 

23. This rule sometimes holds good, where a mute 
and liquid intervene, and determines the first syllable 
of Adrian, Adriatic, 6cc., to be long, like day, and 
not short, like add; and it is on this analogical division 
of the words, so little understood or attended to, that 
a perfect and a consistent pronunciation of them de- 
pends. It is this analogy that determines the first u to 
be long in atupidus, and the y short in clypea, though 
both are short in the Latin, and the o, in the first sylla- 
ble of Coriolanua, which is short in Latin, to be long 
in English. 

24. The necessity of attending to the quantity of the 
vowel in the accented syllable has sometimes produced 
a division of words in the following vocabulary that 
does not seem to convey the actual pronunciation.! 
Thus the words Sulpitius, Anicium, Artemtsium, &c., 
being divided into Sut-pit'x-us, A-nic'i-um, Ar-te-mis'i- 
um, &c., we fancy the syllable after the accent deprived 
of a consonant closely united with it in sound, and 
which, from such a union, derives an aspirated sound 
equivalent to sh. But, as the sound of t, c, or a, in 
this situation, is so generally understood, it was thought 
more eligible to divide the words in this manner, than 
into Brd-pi'ti-ua, A-nVei-um, Ar-ie-mVai-um, as, in the 
latter mode, the i wants its shortening consonant, and 
might, by some speakers, be pronounced, as it gener- 
ally is in Scotland, like ee. The same may be observed 
of c and g, when they end a syllable, and are followed 
by e or i, as m Ac-e-ra'taa, Ac-i-da'li-a, Tig^d-Wnua, 
Teg'y-ra, 6cc>, where, the c and g ending a syllable, 
we, at first sight, think them to have their hard sound ; 
but, by observing the succeeding vowel, we soon per- 
ceive them to be soft, and only made to end a syllable 
in order to determine the shortness of the vowel which 
precedes. 

t5. The general rule, therefore, of quantity indicated 
by the syllabication adopted in the Vocabulary is, that, 
when a consonant ends a syllable, the vowel is always 
short, whether the accent be on it or not ; and that, 
when a vowel ends a syllable with the accent on it, it 

*;IIt is more <|prreet to pronounce these diphthongs long 
nikivenally, which may be done without any violence to 
^ ear cf an Englishman. —• Tboixofs. Bee note, p. 
848.--EDiTom.]^ 

f {This is not the case, if the correct method of pro- 
jKBnelBtioii is adopted. — TnouLovxn 

U Not according to the above method. — Taoi.w>fS).l 
There la no dc»ibt, as before obsorvod, that tho Lat- 


10 always long; j: that tlie vowel «, when it ends a syi* 
Jable, is long, whether the accent be on it or not ; and 
that the vowel i, (3) (4) when it ends a syllaUe without 
the accent, is pronounced like e ; but, if the syllable 
be final, it has its long, open sound, as if the accent 
were on it; and the same may he observed of the 
letter y. 


Rules for Placing the Accent of Greek and Latiit 
Proper Karnes. 

26. Words of two syllables, cither Greek or Latin, 
whatever be the quantity in the original, have, in Eng- 
lish pronunciation, the accent on the first syllable; 
and, if a single consonant come between two vowels, 
the consonant goes to the last syllable, and tho vowel 
in the first is long; as, Cato, Ceres, Comus, &c.§ 

27. Polysyllables, adopted whole, fVom the Greek or 
Latin, into English, have generally the accent of the 
Latin ; that is, if the penultimate be long, the accent 
is on it ; as, Severus, Democedea, &c. ; if short, the ac- 
cent is on the antepenultimate ; as, Demoathenes, Arit- 
tophanes, Posthumus, &c.— - See Introduction. 

28. When Greek or Latin proper names are Angli 
cized, either by an alteration of the letters, or by cutting 
off the latter syllables, the accent of the original, as in 
appellatives under the same predicament, is transferred 
nearer to the beginning of the word. Thus Proser- 
pina has the accent on the second syllable ; but, when 
altered to Proserpine, it transfers the accent to the first. 
The same may be observed of Uomerua, Virgiliua, Ho- 
ratios, &c., when Anglicized to Homer, Virgil, Hor- 
ace, &c. 

29. As it is not very easy, therefore, so it is not ne- 
cessary, to decide where doctors disagree. When 
reasons lie dcop in Greek and Latin etymology, the 
current pronunciation will be followed, let the learned 
do all they can to hinder it. Thus, afler Hyperion has 
been accented by our best poets according to our own 
analogy, with the accent on the antepenultimate, as 
Shakspeare : — 

“ Hypdnon^s curls, the front of Jove himself.” — RandcL 

that was to this 
Hypdrion to a satyr.” — Ibid. 

« next day after dawn, 

Doth rise and helpZ/Kpc'rwn to his horse.” — Henry Vth. 

So Cooke, m his translation of Hesiod’s Theogony, 
follows the accentuation of Shakspeare : — 

** Hypdrion and Japhet, brothers, join : ^ 

Thea and Rhea of this ancient line > 

Descend ; and Themia boasts the source divine.” ^ 

“ The fruits of Thia and Hypdrion rise. 

And with refulgent lustre light the skies.” 

After this established pronunciation, 1 say, how hope- 
less, as well as useless, would it be to attempt the 
penultimate accentuation ! which yet ought undoubt- 
edly to be preserved in reading or speaking Greek 6r 
Latin compositions, but, in reading or speaking Eng- 
lish, must be left to those who would rather appear 
learned than judiciouB.|j But Aerion, Arion, Ampfnon, 

ins made a difference in this respect In diasyllaUes, the 
analogy of the English language will admit of this less 
readily than in polysyllables ; but stlU an aceelmted pro- 
nunciation may be emplc^ed to mark the distinction.— 
TnoLUipa.] 

11 fShakspeare’s deviation ftom elasaieal outbort^, In 
one word, does not invalidate the general propriety oi das- 
sical pronunciation. Tho penultiraa of Hyperion Qimpim) 
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Eehum, Oricm^ Ixionj Pandion, Anon, Alphion, ^ri- 
on, Ophion, Methion, AMon, Eion, jHUxion, and 
SandUm, preserve their penultimate accent invariably ] 
while Eti^dUm, a word of the same form and origin^ is 
pronounced with the accent on the antepenultimate, 
like DeucdUon and Pygmalion; and this, if I mistake 
not, is the common pronunciation of a ship in the 
British navy, so called from the name of the Argonaut, 
who accompanied Jason in his expedition to Colchin, 
to fetch the golden fleece. 

30. The same difficulty of deciding between com- 
mon usage and classical propriety appears in words 
ending in to, as Alexandria, Antiochia, 8eleucia, Sa- 
maria, Ipliigenia,** and several others, which were pro- 
nounced, by our ancestors, as appears from their po- 
etry, accorffing to our own analogy, with the accent on 
the antepenultimate syllable j and there is no doubt 
but every word of this form would have fallen into the 
same accentuation, if classical criticism had not stepped 
hi and prevented it. A philosophical grammarian would 
be apt to think we are not much obliged to scholars 
for this interruption of the vernacular current of pro- 
nunciation } but, as there is so plausible a plea as that 
of reducing words to their original languages, and as a 
knowledge of these languages will always be an hon- 
orable distinction among men, it is strongly to bo sus- 
pected that these words will not long continue in their 
plain, homespun, English dress. This critical correc- 
tion, however, seems to have como too late for some 
words, which, as Pope expresses it, have ^^slid into 
verse,” and taken possession of our ears j and there- 
fore, perhaps, the best way of disposing of them will 
be to consider them as the ancients did the quantity of 
certain doubtful syllables, and to pronounce them either 
way. Some, however, seem always to have preserved 
the accent of their original language, as Thalia and 
Sophia; but Iphigenia, Antwchta, Seleuda, and Sama- 
ria, have generally yielded to the English antepenulti- 
mate accent j and Eryihia, Deidamia, Laodamia, Hip- 
podamia, Apamia, Ihthyia, and Orithyia, from their 
seldom appearing in mere English composition, have 
not often been drawn aside into plain English pronun- 
ciation. The same may be observed of words ending 
in ntetts, or nice : if they are compounded of the Greek 
vlxrj, the penultimate syllable is always long, and must 
have the accent j as, Stratonicue, Berenice, &c. 3 if this 
termination be what is called a gentile, signifying a 
man by his country, the penultimate is short, and the 
accent is on the antepenultimate ; as, Macedonicus, 
Sardonicus, Britannicus, tfec. — See Andronicus. 


31. Thus we see many of these proper names are of 
dubious accentuation 3 and the authorities which may 
be produced on both sides sufficiently show us the inu- 
tility of criticizing beyond a certain point It is in 
these as in many English words } there are some which, 
if mispronounced, immediately show a want of educa 
tionj and there are others which, though not pro 
nounced in the most erudite manner, stamp no impu 
tation of Ignorance or illiteracy. To have a general 
knowledge, therefore, of the pronunciation of these 
words, seems absolutely necessary for those who would 
appear respectable in the more respectable part of 
society. Perhaps no people on earth are so correct in 
the accentuation of proper names as the learned among 
the English. The Port-Royal Grammar informs us 
that, notwithstanding all the rules that can be given, 
we are often under the necessity of submitting to cus- 
tom, and of accommodating our pronunciation to what 
is received among the learned, according to the coun- 
try we are in.” So we pronounce,” says the gram- 
marian, ** Aristo^bidn8,\ Baai'lius, IdoUiwn, with the 
accent on the antepenultimate, though the penultimato 
IS long, because it is the custom j and, on the contrary, 
we pronounce Andre' as, ide'a, Mari'a, &c., with tho 
accent on the penultimate, though it is short, because 
It IS the custom of the most learned. The Italians,” 
continues he, place the accent on the penultimate of 
antonomasi'a, hamtoni'a, philosophi'a, theologi'a, and 
similar words, according to the Greek accent, because, 
as Ricciolius observes, it is the custom of their coun- 
I tiy. Alvarez and Gretser think we ought always to 
pronounce them in this manner, though the custom, 
not only of Germany and Spain, but of all Franco, is 
against it 5 but JNebnssensis authorizes this last pro- 
nunciation, and says that it is better to place the ac- 
cent of these vowels on the antepenultimate syllable } 
which shows,” concludes the grammarian, “ that, when 
we once depart from the ancient rules, we have but 
little certainty in practice, which is so different in dif- 
ferent countries.” 

But, however uncertain and desultory the accentua 
lion of many words may be, it is a great satisfaction to 
a speaker to know that they are so. There is a wide 
difference between pronouncing words of this kind 
ignorantly and knowingly. A person who knows that 
scholars themselves differ in the pronunciation of these 
words can always pronounce with security 3 but ono 
who IS unacquainted with the state of the accent is 
not sure that he is right when he really is so, and al- 
ways pronounces at his peril. 


V It is hoped the candid peruser of this work will make allowances for an occasional error in dividing a 
syllable or placing an accent, when he reflects on the difficulty with which such a work must necessarily be 
attended. The author flatters himself, however, that such attention has been paid both to the con^ilation 
and the proofs, that the fewest errors imaginable have escaped him. [A considerable number of such errors 
of inadvertence have been corrected in this edition. — Editor,] 


fs long In Horn. II. T. 398, and Shakspeare evidently sacrl- 
fleed quantity to the harmony of his versiflcntlon. The 
sanction of an English poet will scarcely iustify the tran^ 
lator of Hesiod in following his irregularities. The word 
EtAolum is not in point. ~ I^OLLOPB J 
♦ fThese words are written, in Greek, with the diph- 
thong tt } but, in Latin, the nenultima may be considered 
common, as that in jSeademta, which is spelt with ei in 
Greek, but made short by Juvenal. In English, therefore, 
It w^d be the worst of affectation to accent them other- 
wise than long-estaMished usage warrants. A characteris- 


tic anecdote ts related of the late eccentric In ref- 

erence to the modern pronunciation of them. Being one 
day consulted, by an amiable professor, as to the propriety 
of accenting the penultima of the word Alaumdna. he 
surprised him with the following nOi^aetorv admonition : 
“ I must call it Alexandri'a ; but 1 would advise you to call 
it — Trollop*.] . . „ ^ 

■f [Our author properly accents Anstohwluit but the 
error of the grammarian does not aflbet the turgumenL — 
TaoLLOF*. 



RULES 


BEFEilRED TO IN THIS EDITION BY THE FIGURES IN THE COLUMNS OP 
THE FOLLOWING VOCABULARY, 


Cr Thfi iomdi qf the votoeh, a$ longf $hortt SfC.^ were not marked WaJker in kis Rey j btU Uw tame tjfHem 
qf notation that i* need in the preceding Dictionary has been applied to this edUion of the Key, by the Editcur j 
and thue any special reference, by numbers, to the preceding Rules of Walker is rendered unnecessary. 

The foOowing Rules have been taken subsiantially from Walker; No, 1, from the lOiA and lUhqf the precedmg 
Rules; No, 2, from the llth; No. 3, from Walker'' s notes j in the Terminatwnal Vocabulary, relating to the 
terminations aia, eia, and eiu8/{8ee pages 894 and 9043) No, 4, from the 5th Rule; and No, 6> from the VUh, 
\m, 14£^, and 16M RuUs. 

L ^ The consonants c, s, t, and x, before w, n, io, iu, cu, and yo, preceded by* the 
accent, in Latin and Greek words, as in English, commonly take the sound of 'sA, as in the fol- 
lowing words : Por'ti-a, (por'she-a,) A-lefi-a, (a-lfek'she-a,) Clfti-e, (klish'e-e,) Hd-ve^ti-i, (hel-v6'- 
she-i,) Pho'cf-on, (fo'she-on,) Adci-m, (^'she-us,) Ca-du'ce-iis, (ka-diVsh^iis,) S^'ey-on^ (sish'e-dn.) — 
When 8y preceded by the accent, is followed by in, or lo, it takes the sound of zh ; as, Ma'si-a, 
(m^zhe-a,) Hdsi-od^ (hfe'zhe-od.) — According to Walker, the words iSoaia, and Theodosia, 
are the only exceptions. 

Rule 2. — In some proper names, t preserves its true sound ; as, Mtion, Amphxctyon, Androiion, 
Ewytum, GraHon, Jlarpocration, Hippotion, Jpkition, Mdion, Omytion, PaUantion, PhUidion, 
Polyium, SoHon, Stration, and a few others ; ’ but HephesHon and Theodotion are Anglicized, 
the last syllables being pronounced like the last syllables in question and commotion. In the 
words JEmn, Dionysion, and lasion, the s takes the sound of z, but not of ziu 

Rule 3, — In words ending in eia, m, eium, and tins, with the accent on the e, the i following 
the accent is to be understood as articulating the following vowel, like y consonant ; as, Elegdia, 
^el-e-je'ya,) Pompeii, (pom-pe'yi,) Pompeium, (pom-pe'yum,) PompeHus, (pom-pe'yus.) The same 
rule also applies to words ending in ia, preceded by a or o having the accent upon it, as 
Ackafioy (a-ka'ya,) Latoia, (la-to'ya,) and likewise to words having the accent on a vowel, followed 
by to, though they may not end the word, as PWiades, (pi6'ya-d6z.) 

JVbic.— In the different editions of Walker’s Key, there is an inconsistency with regard to the class of words 
•ndiag in eia, cit| eium, and eius. In some of them,, the accent is placed on the e, as in Apuk'ius ; while others 
li«se it placed cm the i, as Pompei'us; and, in some cases, the same word is difierently accented in the Initial 
and Terounational Vocabularies 3 but, in his notes on the terminations ilia and xius, in the Tenninational 
Vocabulary, Walker decides in favor of placing the accent on the e, including the whole list under tiie 
same general rule, that of sonnding the e separately, and the i like y consonant.” In this Vocabulary, all the 
words of this class have the accent placed upon the e, 

RmjE 4-*- The diphthongs a and et, ending a syllable with the accent on it, are pronounced Hke 
long as in Cedsar, (a^zar;) but, when followed by a consonant in the same syllable, like short e, 
Hi in oto, (dedVlas.) 

Rnts 5. — In^rcek and Latin words, which begin with uncombmable consonants, the ftrst 
letter is silent : thus C in Oneua and Omphonf M in Mnem, P in P^che and Ptokmy^ Ph in 
mkiOf and T in Tmdus, are not sounded. 


rJ}ITOR. 



PRONUNCIATION 


OF 

GREEK AND LATIN PR.OPER NAMES. 


INITIAL VOCABULARY. 


The words to which the letter (C.) is annexed have 
been taken from Mr. Cart^t ** Ciaiaical Pronuncia- 
tion of Proper Namca.'^ 

The words to which the letter ( T.) is annexed are words 
which were added by Mr. TVollope, in his edition of 
WalkePa Key. 

The words to which the letter (8.) is annexed have 
been derived from Sckeller’t Latin and German 
Lexicon. 

The words which have not one of the above letters 
annexed to them are to be found in Walker’s 
Key, 

When a word is repeated, for the purpose of showing 
a deviation from Walker^a pronunciation by Carr, 


the letter (C.) is annexed to the word as pronounced 
by Carr; as, for example, the word Abaaa it pro 
nounced A'ba'aa by Walker, and Ab'a^aa by Carr. 

The figures annexed to the words refer to the JPios 
Rules of Pronunciation, on page 854. Thus the fig 
ure (1) annexed to Abantiaa refers to Rule 1, whicl 
shows that the word is pronounced A-bdn'ehe-Hs. 

The Rules referred to in the notes at the bottom of the 
pages, are Walker's Rtdesfor Pronouncing the Vow* 
el8 of Greek and Latin Proper Names, foutid on 
pages 849 — 863, 

The words in Italics are the preceding words AngU- 
cized. Thus the Latin word Adrianus is changed, 
in English, into Adrian. 


A'BA, and A'BJl* 
Ab'9-b?i 

A-b5i9'?-n?i (<7.) 

Ab-a-ca'n? 

A-b®'si (T.) 
Ab's-ga 

A-baJs-riis (<7.) 
Xb's4a (T.)' 

AbVms 
A-ba'na t 


n-tl'a-d5f 
A-bSln't»-as (1) 
A-bftn't{-d&8 
A-ban't|8 
Xb-ar-ba^re-a 
Ab's-rl 
A-b&r<i-m5n 
Xb's-rls 
A-b&'rtis 
A-ba's^ 

Ab'MS (<7.> 
Ab-a-si'tis 
Ab-9S4ifi'na 
Ab-as-sS'nl 
A-b&s^svs 
Ab^S-t5t 
Ah*da-45n'i<iiD&s 
Ab-de^ra 

Xb-d;eHn^t68 
Ab-^'rvs 
A-bbVtw 
Ab-e-a't» (ft) 
A-bClOg 


Ab-$l-la'nl (r.) 

Ab-^l-ll'nys 

A-bS^lyi (c.) 

Ab'e-iax (T.) 

A-b«n'da 

Xb'gs-riis 

A'b|-a 

A'bj-I 

Ab'i-la 

A-bis'a-res 

A-bIs's-rla 

Ab-j-85n't69 

Ab-ia'rus (a.) 

Ab'lS'tas 

Ab'ny-bJ (r.) 

A-bSb'rj-ca 

A-b5'bus 

t -bffic'ii4us (4) 
b^l&'nl 
A-bS^ys 
A-bQn-j-tel^ghSs 
Xb-y-ra'cy 
AbVrfcs (ft) 
Ab-^rT^i-n{^ 
A-bbr'rys 

Xb'y-tls (ft) 

Ab-^-di^ys 

Ab-ry-di'tfls 

A-brSi^liS-mlls (ft) 

A-brto^tt-ds (1) 

A-brSc^y-miU 

Ab-r8d-Hs^tys 

A'b^n (r.) 

A-brO^nhfts 

A-br5n'y-cds 

Ab^ry4» 


A-brSt'y-nam 

A'brys (T.) 

A-bryp'y-lIS 

Ab-sS'ys 

Ab-sIn'thi-I 

Xb'fly-rds 

Ab-sVr'tyt 

Ab-syr'tys 

Ab'y-ly (ft) 

Ab-u-Il'tes 

A^bus (T.) 

Ab-y-d5'nl 

Ab-y-da^nys 

A-bJ'di 

A-by'dys 

A-by'dya 

Ab'y-ly 

Ab'y-Wn 

Ab-ys-sl'nl 

Ab-ys-stn'i-a 

Ac-y-cainis 

Ac-a-cd^si~am (1) 

A-c&'ci-ds (I) 

Ac'y-cas (r.) 

Ac-y-dd^mi-a 

Ac-y-dS'myS 

Ac-y-teLn'drus 

Ac'y-lS (ft) 

A-cSd'le 

Ac-y-mlr^Shis 

AcVmtU 

A'^b.tnp'sis 

A<c&n'thy 

A-cbn'thi-nd (ft) 

A-ckn^thys 

AcVry 


A-cE'rj-y 

Xc-yr-na^nSf (ft) 

Ac-yr-na'nj-e 

A-C4r'nys 

A-c^s'ty 

A-cftB'tys 

Xc-y-th&n'tys 

Ac'y-t6n (ft) 

Ac'cy LEu-r8n^t^-y 

Ac'ci-y (1) 

Ac'cj-ly 

Ac'ci-iis (1) 

Ae'es (r.) 

Ac'cy-y 

A'cy 

A9>y-dl'cl 

Ac'e-ly 

A^'y-lS (ft) 

A^'e-lum (r.) 

A-ceph'y-U (ft) 

A^-e-rE'tys 

A-cer'bys 

Xq-e-rl'ny 

A-cer'r» 

Xc-yrH36c'9-n»6| 

Axes 

A-c6^§i-y (I) 
A^-y-sl'nSy 

A-ce'sl-fig (1) 

A-cSs'ty 

A-cSs'tea 

A-cSs'ti-am (1) 

A-ces-ty-dS^rys 

Ac-yt48r^Hes 

A-eS'te^ 


Ash-y-b^'tys X 
A-^hre'y 
A-cbffi'I 
A-^hffi'j-Um (3) 
A-^hrom'y-ney (^ 
Acn-»*m0'nhy 
Ash-a-rnSn-'i-dep 
A-Chffi'ys 

(1) (TO A-Shi'i-, (3) 
A-Sha'|8 (ft) 
Xgri'y-ry 
A£h-y-ren's35 
A-£haT'n» 
A‘£ha'tSS 
Xsh-y-l6'{-d09 
Ash-y-le'ri-fim 
Ash-y-l5'ys 
A-5;h8'lys (ft) 
A-She'rys (ft) 
A-Sh«r'dy8 
A-ch6r'i-mT 
Xeh'y-ro (ft) 
Agh'y-rSn 
Agh-y-rSn'ti-y (t) 

Afih-y-ra'8i-9 (1) 
Ash-y-rfi'si-Ss (1) 
A-She'tys 

A-Shlt-tc-lSn'ses 
Ach-iHe'ia (T.y 
A-ehTl'les 
Xch-d-'lS'ym 
A-ch'tny-Ss 
Xeh-il4i*def (ft) 


upon 

to- 


* 4iA»a.^Kvery e. ending a syUable, with the accent up 
tt, Is pronenneed like the a lii the IMish words favor, 
per, Bee Kule 1, prefixed to this vocabulary. 

t — Every unaccented a, whether initial, medial, 

or finalt ending a syllable, has an obscure sound, bordering 
on the a UaibtAer. Bee Rule 7, prefixed to this Vocahu^. 
rin this Key, as prepared by walker, the vowels had no 


marks of long, short, Ac. ; but In this edition, they are 
marked so as to Indicate their sound In accordance with 
Wa]ker*s Rules, — Rditoh.] , > 

X Aehahytoa.-— Ch, In this and aR the subsequent 
have the sound of K Thus Jichabptos, A^a, AtbaUoLfaf^ 
are gononneed as If written Aiihptos, 4km, Akam^glfa 
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A-c 1 i 1 'y 1 

A?h'9-lv(c.) 

ACh-v-la'l 

A-sJiS't^-aa (c.) 
A-^O^rvM (a.) 

AcJHrst-^i'nft 
Afh'ra-dBs (c.) 
Ac-j-chs'ri-us 

Ac-i-dfi'a? 

(<?•) 

A‘CI1'4-» 

A-cii'r-iie 

A-cil'4 

JL^-in-df'tt^Sf and 
A-cin'dy-nQs (C.) 
A'C|8 
Ac'm9n 
Ac-mdnVd^9 

A^-<B-tnC'tiS (<7.) 
A-COB^tCf 

Ac-9-iy'tI (c.) 
A-cd'ns 
Ac'9-n» (c.) 
A-cSn't«9 
A-c6n'tQ-us 
A-c5n'tj-&9 (1) 
Ac-9n-t5b'9-li (c.) 
A-cSn-t^-baMys 
A-co'ns 
Ae'^-riia (c.) 

A'crfi 

Ac-r^-dl'n^ 

A'cr® 

A-crffi'? 

A-crapli'ni-ji ( 4 ) 
Ac-r^-g^I-IlM® 
Ac'i^-iia 
A-cra'tya 
A'cri-» (T.) 

A'cri-tts 
Ac-rpd5ph'9-gl 
A-crl'9n 
A-crt"89-Q8 (1) 
Ac-^Is^-o'n9 
Ac-rl8-i-9-nC'yg 
Ac-rTa-i y-nl'^-dSj 
A-crl^sj-as (T.) 
A-cn't98 
Ac-ry-fi'thyn 
A-cr5'9-th5s (c.) 
Ac-ry-c^-rAu'nj-ci (c.) 
Ac-r^y-rfliu 'n hfi m 
Ac-ry-c^-rS'tts (c.) 
Ac-ry-c^rln'thys 
A-crS'my (c.) 

A'cryn 
Ac>r9-[u't9S 
A~crdp'9-t9s (c.) 
A-^rSp'y-IIs 
Ac-ry-re'flt (< 7 .) 

Ac ry-rc'l (<?.) 
Ac'r9-t.j 
A-crSt^g-tus 
Ac-r9-th6'I (c.) 
Ac-ry-thd^yn (o.) 
A-cr5th'9-8s 
Ac-iv-thd^ym (c,) 
Ac'tg 
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^c-t»^9n 
AC'tfle^us 
Ac'te 
Ac'tT? (I) 


Ac'tifl 

Ac-tla^f-nSfl 
Ac'tj-am (1) 

Ac'tf as (i) 

Ac't9r 
Ac-tar'i-dSj 
Ac-tO'rjs 
Ac't9-rlQ (c.) 
A-ciny-o (r.) 
A-ca^phjS 
A-cfl-si-Ia'ys 
A-cu'ti-cas 
A-cy'rus (c.) 

Aj^4S. (c.) 

A-d«'va 

Ad-y-m&n-t®';^ 

AdVniis 

Ad-ft-mas'tys 

A-da'mys (c.) 

XdVn? (T.) 

A-d&s'pj-i 

Ad'?-th9 

Ad-d^-pha'di-flk 

Ad'du-?i 

A-d€l'plM-as 

A-d^moii 

A-dSph'? gu8 (c.) 

A'dS^, or 

Ad-gflin-dCs'trj-ua 

Ad-hifr'lnil 

Ad-hfer'bsis 
Xd-j-9-be'ne (c) 
Ad-j-ftn't? 

A-d4-4t'9-rIx 

Ad-i-mStn'tus 

Ad-i-mG'ty 

Ad-mS't? 

Ad-mC'tus 

A-d6'n)-9 

A-d6n'i-cus (c ) 

A-d6'ni8 

Xd-r9-m)t't|-am 

A-dra'n?i 

A-dra'n^ (c.) 

A-dra'nuni 

A-di1l9't.> 

A-dras'tj-y (1) 
Ad‘r?B-ti'9 (o.) 
Ad-r?i8-ti'n$ (c.) 
A-drfts'tys 
A*drc'n§ (c.) 

A'drj-y 

A-dr|-9n-^)p'9-IIs 
A-dri-a'nym 
A-dri-a^nys 
A^dri-qn 
A-dn&t'i-cum 
Ad-ry'ino'ti.im 
Ad-v ftt'i-cl 
A-da'i? (c.) 

A'da^i^s (c.) 

A-duMjS (O'.) 

Xd-i.i-li't9n (c.) 
A-dyr-in.i-£hi'd© 

A-dyrma^h'i-d® (o.) 

* 

iE^i^'j-dds 

iE-9-ci'vni (C.) 

iE'^t-cua 

iE-ji-me'np (a) 

-dE-fltn-te'um 
AS an'ti ds^ 


JE'^s 

^'y-tas 

^ch-in&c^9-i1Ul 

iE^h'mjs (4) 

^-dSp'sym 

iE-das's^ 

wE-dIc^y4{i 

ar'"' 

iEd'i-mS (4) (c.) 

^-dip'syis 

AS'd9n 

A-e-do'nja (c.) 
iEMy-I, or Hed^y-I 
iE-ai'l6 
^ iE-5'tgi 

iE-a'te? (C.) 
iE-5't|-a8 1> 

M'lm 

M-ioi'Qn 

iE-gffi'ys 

AH ga'ly 8a 

iE-ga'ly-am 

AE'g^n 

iE'gys 

iE-ga'te^ 

iE'^e-as (j) 
AE-|e'ly-Sn 
A3-|e'r{-gi 
jE-gefl'ty 

-E-lc'tl (cr.) 

AB-ge'ys 

iE-li-a'ly-us 
iE-|{-a'l|-y 
iE-gi'ji-iaa 
iE-glcVrSfl (c.) 

iE-|i'ded 

M<i-h (4) (r.) 

JE gil'i-y 

iElVlIps (4) (C.) 
iE gim'i-us 
iEg-i-mS'rus 
AJ-gIm'9-ni8 (C.) 
iE*-i-mu'rys (4) (c ) 
iE-gl'ny 
iEg-}-ne't> (4) 
iEg-i-ne'tea (4) 

iE'|| 5n (c.) 
-E-gi'nyn 

pan (4) (C-.) 
iEg-4-M'nu§ (4) (C.) 
iE-|l'r?i 
iE-gIr-9-e8^89 
A^'lis t 
iE-|l8'thy8 
aE-gi'tum 
iE'|i-um 
iEg'l? (4) 

^g'lCs (4) 

iEg-lcUts 

iEgay-ge (4) 

iE-g5b^-Iu8 

yE-gSc'e-rSs 

AE'gyn 

iE-gC'ny (cr.) 
AEg-y-nG'y (4) (C.) 
iE-gS'nS^ (c.) 
iEg-y-sa^g© (4) 
*E-g88^-g® (C.) 


M'gffu FStVmSs (4) 
AB>g8s^tb9-ny 

iE'gyi 

iEgVl? i4) (c.) 
>E^-y-^'n6f (4) 
iE-gyp'sys 

AEJ-li-a'nys 

JH'li-dn 

AEl'i'-n5s (4) (c.) 
^'ii-as, 
jE4u'ryB 
iE-m&'thj-y (t.) 
yE-mri'i:9 
iE-mlH-a'nys 
iE-inll'j-as 
iEm-mls'tya 
-E'lriyn 
iEm'y-ny (4) 
iE-mS'ny (c.) 
iE-m5'nj-^ 
iE-mSn'j-doy 
yEin '9-11^8 (4) (a.) 
iE'mys 

Al-mvl-|-a'nu8 
iE-myl'i-I 
-E-mJl'i-as 
iE-nan'ti-6n (2) 
■E-nS'rj-y 

iE-na'si-us (1) (r.) 

-E-nE^9 

/E-nC'y-dro 

iE-nC'y-de^ 

iE-ne'ys 

iE-ne^l-5i (3) 

iE ne'i-dfc!^ 
iE-ny-I'dC^ (c.) 
iE-nG'is 
^-nS'jS, and 
iE'ny-ls (a,) 
iE iiEb-i de'mus 
^-nG'si-us (1) 
iE-nt'tua 

iE-ni'y-cus 
yEn'j-cas (4) (c.) 
iE-ni'dffi (c.) 
iE ni'y cbl 
iEn 9-bXr'bnB (4) 
iEn'y-clC^ (4) 
^-n6'ne§ (r.) 
iE'nys 
^'num 
AH ny'ry 
-E-O'lj-gi 
-/E-6'I|-© 

JE Sl'i-dfi 
iE-Cl'j-de? 

^'9-li9 
^'9-lu8 
-E-6'r5i 
AE pa'I|-u8 
iE-pg'y 
iEp'y-15 (4) 

JE'pf 

iEp'y-tas (4) 

^-qua'ny 

-E'quI 

^-qulc'9-ll 

iEq-ui-in5'l|-5m (4) 

AH'n-HB 

JEr'g-pS (4) 


A><fr'9-p6 (c,) 
>Er9-pas (4) 
A-ar'?-pas (c.) 
iEs'ft-cas (4) 

(<?•) 

iE'Sa'pas 

iE's^r, or AS-^Si'r^a 
iE-sa^rys, and 
/Es^y-ras (4) (-c.) 
iEs'chi-nSs (4) 
iEs'£h|-rSn (4) 
/Es-jgliy-li'des (4) 
iEs'shy-iae (4) 
iEs-^: 'a^DI-as (4) 
^-aS'pys 
AS-sdr'n^ 
iE-gi'yn (2) 

AB'syn 
iE-sSn^i-dSy 
/E8-9-p5'vs (4) (c.) 
/E-sfljyya 
JE'fop 
iEs'tri-9 (4) 

AEs'y-y (4) 
iEs^y-l® (4) (c ) 
iE-sy'y-tG^ 
iE-sy'my (c.) 
-Es-yra-nS't® (4) (r.) 
iEs-yni'ne'teg 
iE-sym'nys 
A3th'si-10 (4) (C) 
iEth-9-l6'9 (4) (C-.) 
iE-thaP|-dSB 
AS-tha'lj-as (c.) 
iE-thI'c5B (c.) 
AGth'Kus (4) (c.) 

^-thl'yn (<7.) 
iE-thi'y-pG^ (C.) 
iE-thj-fl'pj-y 
iEth'lj-fis (4) 
iE'thSn 
iE'thry 
iE-thu'sa 
-dS'ti-9 (1) 
iE't|-8n (2) 
iEt-i-9-n6'y (4) (r.) 
iE-ti'tgH (c.) 

^'tj-as I (1) 

A-s'ti-fis (l)(r.) 
AJt'n? (4) 

AS-t6'lj-y 

iE-t5'lv9 

JEx(^x) (4) (T.) 
A-yx-s'np (c.) 

A'fyr 
A-fra'ni-y 
A-fra'nj-ua 
APrj-C9 
Af-rt-ca'nys 
Afn-cum 
AgVbus (0.) 
A-gftc'ly-tQa (c.) 

‘ " r-ri-a'nro 


flg-yJaB'aSa 

A-gsna 

Ag'y-niG (C.) 

Ag-y-msMs^ 

Ag-9-m5m'n9n 

Ag-9-mSm-n5'n|-fis 

Ag-9-ine't9r 

A-g&m'my-tro 

Xg-9m-n5s't9r 

Ag'y-mas (< 7 .) 

Ag-9-nrp'p9 

Xg'9-nip.p8'v8 (c.) 

A-san'zy-gy 

Ag'y-p® (c.) 


• JEa, ~ This diphthong is merely ocular ; for the a has 
no share in the sound, though it appears in the type. .In- 
deed, as we pronounce the e, there is no middle sound be- 
tween that letter and s ,* and therefore we have adopted 
the last vowel, and relinquished the first. This, among 
other seasons, makes it probable that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans pronounced the a as we do in voter, and the e as we 
hear it in vkere and tkers; the middle or onixt sound, then, 
wcmld be like a in /otksf, which was probably the souna 
gave to thto dlpb^ong. [In resolving the diph- 
^ns the old Ijltln poets employed n't. as if from the 
CmK «t. Thus outat for auZ®, and the like. Hence it 
Iwipwtliftt Loth the^vowels in the diphthong were sound- 
i fWW lWhl latter moM fainily than the former. In English, 
llllllll^^ can do nn better than retain the vemaentar 
mpn Gt doiU^e* ^ Tnoixopx.] 

mr JRgii — This d^tbong, though long in Greek and 


Latin, is, in English pronunciation, either long or short, ac< 
cording to the accent or position of it. Thus, if it imme- 
diately precedes the accent, as in JEgeuOf or with the accent 
on it, before a single consonant, in a word of two'iyllables, 
it is long, as in AEfis ; before two consonants, it is short, as 
in ABg'lesf or before one only, if the accent be on the ante- 
penultimate, as JEropua. For the exceptions to this rule, 
see Rule 22. [And note. — Trollops.] 

X Mtius, — One of the generals of Valentinian III. ; which, 
Labbe tells us, ought pronerly to be written AWua ; that is. 
without the diphthong. We may observe, that, as this word 
comes from the Greek, but is Latinised, it is pronounced 
with the t like sA, as if written AS!*ki$u f but the preceding 
word, JEtiony being pure Greek, does not contbrin to thie 
anaioiQr. Bee Rules 11 and 29. [Bee, also, note on 
Rule 10.— TmoLLora.] 
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Ag^pa/ttfB (<f,, 

Ag-»-r3'ni 

Ag-9-rTf'tg 

-g'rt id) 
-ins'tlivis 

g^Mtts (T.) 

Ag'Mh» 
Ag-^-tfailr'$Ii|<dtUi 
Ag-ft-th&r'ghi dSf 
Ag-fli-thttr'£hv8 
Agit-thT'B (a.) 
A-ga'thi-«« 
AgVthi DSm'o-nTs 
Ag-Mhl'nya (a) 
Ag'y-thS 
A~gath-y-cl8^y 
^gath'9-clca 
iLg^MhSn 
A-gath-9-ny'mys 
Ag-MhSn'y-mas 
A-sath'y-pas (o.) 
Ag-ft-thXaHhy-nSa 
Ag-Hh?riu8 ( 2 :) 
Ag-y-thyr'nym 
Ag Mhyr'al 
A-gau'l 
A-ga'vp 
A-ga'vug 
Ag-batVn? (c,) 
Ag'dSs'tiB 
A4-y-6^ny 
Ae-y-la^dys (o.) 
Ag-y-lfta'tya 
A|-y-la'.i8 
Ag-y-ls'y (a) 
Ag'y-lfi? (<?•) 
A-pn'9th 
Ag^n-dl'cyni 
A-|S'nyr 
A|-^nSr'j-d5| 
A|-^-rl'n«j 
Ag-f-B&n'dyr 
A-|6'8|^8 (1) 

A*-§-8Tp'(?-na 
Ag-f-aYs'try-tgi 
Ag-y-sls'tra-tas 
A-45'tyr (c.) 

A-|5'ty8 iC.) 
Ag-g6'nys (c.) 
Ag-gram'mu^ 
Ag'gri'nffl 

A|^^-dfl9 

A|-t-la'y8 

Agja'j-y (4) 
Ag-l^-y-ni'cy 
Ag-la'9-p3 
Ag-ia'9 1^9 (C.) 

Ag-lii- 9 -phcB'n?i 

Ag-la'9'phon 

Ag-l^-^s^hy-nSf 

^g-Iiu'rya 




itgay-iia (<7.) 
Xg'ny 
Ag'na 
Ag-n8d^i-c3 
Ag'nSn 

Ag-ny-ni'y (o.) 


Ag-nd'tSB (a.) 
A9Hi9th^fi-tn (<7.) 
Ag-p.n5'l|-y a»d A-g5'‘ 

aw 

A^Vne? 

AgVMiIa 
A-gS'ni-as 
AgVnds (a) “ 

Ag'y-ry (o.) 

Ag-^rtlc'n-tils 

Ag-y-r®'ii 

Ag-^>Ta'n|3 

Ag-y-rtln' 9 -a»T 

A'gry 

A-gTffl'y (r.) 

A-grffi'i 
(O) AgV^g 
A-grau'ly 
A-grAu'Ij-si 
A-grfiiu'lys 
Ag-rftu-<>-nI't® 
A-grj-ft'nS^ 

A-grtc'9-l?i 
(<7.) Ag-ri-gSn'tiim 
A-grtn'i-fim 
A-gri'9-d5« (c.) 

A-gri-5'nj-gi 

A-griVpia 

A-gri'9-p5 
A-gri-5ph'9-gl (c.) 
A-gripW 
Ag-rjp-ps'vm (c.) 
Ag-rip-pi'n^ 

A-grts'9-p5 

A'gri-ua 

Ag^ry-lia 

A^grSn 

A-grS'tya « 
A-gr5t'y-r?i 
A-|j'j-eu8 (3) (0.) 

A|‘yl-lffl'us 

A-fiyr'j-fim 

A’iyr'j-28 

A-iyr't23 

A-ha'ly 
A-i-d 5 'n 0-28 
A-I'ly (c.) 

A-Xm'y-ias 

A'l-iis Ly-cu^ti-Ss (4, 1) 
A'jax 

AI-y-Mn'dy 

Al-9-ban-d5n'88s (r.) 

Al- 9 -bln'dI (T.) 

Al-y-ban'dj-cus (c.) 

Al'y-bua 

A-i®'y 

A-l®'i 

A-l®'89 (T.) 

A- 1 ®'s<i 8 (t.) 

A-lm'ys 

Al-9-go'ni-y 

A-li'l? 

Al-yl-cSm'y-nro 
A-la^l!-?i 
Al-y-ma'nSy 
Al-y-inin'nl, or Al-y- 
ni&n'nl 
A-l»'nl 
Al'9-r58 
Al-y-rl'cya 
XV(f-r^c 
Al-a-r6'dj I 


A-Ws'ty-rSf (Cf.) 
A-liu'da (rb 
AlVzSw 
A-lS'zyn ic.) 

A1 a-zfl'nSs (< 7 .) 

Al-bi'nl (r.) 

Al*ba'ni y 
Al-b&'nys 
Al^ba S5?rvi-a8 
Al-ben^sSf (t.) 
Al'bKT9-r«n'ti-?i(l)(r.) 
Al-bl'cl 

ffl 

'nym (r.) 

Xl-bi -n 9 -va'nii 8 
A ]'bYn-ty-m2'li-um 
Al~bi'nys 
Al'bi-8n 

Al-bi'y-nSa (o.) 

AVbja (T.) 

Al'bi-as 
Al-by-cll'ly 
Al'by-ly 
Al'ba'ny ((7.) 

Al-bd'ny-y 

Al-biir^nys 

Al'bya Pa'gys 

Al-bu'ti-fis (1) 

Al-Cffin'y-tas (4) (a; 

Al-Cffi^ya 

Al-<Am'B-nefl 

Al-c&n'dyr 

Al-cAn'dry 

Ai-^'nyr 

Al-c&th'y-e 

^l^thVus 

Al-cS'nyr 
Al-cSa'ty 
Al-c2s^t|S 
Al'cy-tta 
Al'£h|-dBle 
Al-£bIm'9'Ca8 
Al-cf-bl'y-duf 
Al-ci'dffi (<7.) 
Al-ctd'y-mfts 
Al-ci-d?i-m5'y 
Al-ci-d&m'i-dfts 
Al-cT[d'?i-m58 
Al-ci-da'mya (<7.) 
Al-ci'dya 
Al-cl'dey 
Al-cId'j-cS 
Al-cld'o-cfis ic.) 
Al-cImV<J5 

Al-dtm'f^on 

Al-cIm'e-nCa 

Al-clm' 9 -us ic.) 

Al'cj-mu8 

Al-cln'9-fi 

Al'cj-ndr 

Al-cln'9-u8 • 

Al'ci-nu8 ic.) 
Al-Cj-5'ny-u8 
Al'cj-phrSn 
AI-cTp'pt? 

Al-ctp'p.iS 

Al'cjs 

AI-cIth'o-3 

Alc-mffi'yn 

Alc-mffl-an^-dffl 

Alc'myn 

Alc-ing'ny 

Al'cy-nS (<7.) 


Al-cf'y-n?! 

Al-cyVa8 * 

Al-cy-a^n^gf 

AMda'cyB 

Al-daVolv 

A'ly-y 

A'ld'bys 

A-le'b|^n 

A^Sc'ta 

A-Wc'tyr 

A-lSc'try-Sn 

A-Wc'tjs 

A-I5'i (c.) 

A-l8'l-u0 Cftm (3) t 
Al-y-main'nl 
Al-y-ma'nys (c.) 
A-lO'inyn 
Al-9-ma'9l-I 0) 

A'lens 
A'ly^n 
A-le'rjs (c.) 

A-lS'sy ( T.) 

A-IS'ae 
A-1s'9w (1) 


A-ls'Ji-ilm (1) 

A-lS'By8 f(7.) 

A“lS'tG8 
A'I3'tb5a 
A-lo'thj-y 
A-iet'|.d2Ls 
A-15'ti8 ia.) 
A-lS-tn-na'tCa (r.) 
A-lS'tr^fim 
A-I3'tyin 
Al-ey-a'dro 
A-lefl’^-dm ic) 
A-‘3'ya 
Xnex 

A-l6x-y-m5'nu9 
Al-yx-dn'dyr j 
Al-yx-ftn'dr^ 
AI-fx-&n'dn- 9 , or Al-ex- 
yn-dn'y $ 
Al-^x^n'dri-dSg 
Al-^x-yn-drl'n? 
Al-ex-an -d rSp'y-lIs 
Al-yx-a'npr 
Al-©x-ar'chu8 

A-18x'93 

A-16x',-9 CD 

Al-yx-Xc'y-cua 

Al-ex-i'nus 

A-lSx'i-« (1) 

Al-yx-Ip^pus 

Al-yx-Ir' 9 -C’^ 

Al- 0 X-Yr'h 9 -C 

A-lix'ja 

A-lSx'yn 

Al-f^t-tdr'ny 

Al-fS'nys 

Al'gi-dam 

Al-gS'nym (c.) 

A-l|-&c'm9n 

A-lj-ar'tum 

A-b-ar'tya 

Al'i-cis 

A-li-€^nu9 

Al'i-f» ' 

A-lI'fto ic.) 

Al-i-1®'! 

Al-j-mSn'tiia 
A-lIm'y-nus (<7.) 
A-IIn'd» 

Al-jn-d6'i-9 (3) 
A-ll'ph© ic.) 
Al-}>pha'nu8 (a) 


(a.) fi) 

AMj-fi^nya 
AUr'fie io.) 
Al-lSb'iV'ft^ 
Al-ISb'iy-lsa 
Al49-plij1y8 (C.) 

t W5t"ri>48a 
1-ia'thttB XD 
Al-mfi'ne (a) 

Al'm5 (r.) 

Al^yn (r.) 

Al-me'pfif ic.) 

Abzny-fO^dy (<7.) 

A-l6'y 
A-lS'ys (sr.) 

Al-9-5'psir 
A-lS'y-tta ic.) 
Xl- 9 -i'd® 

Al-9-I'd2a 
A-l5'i8 (r.) 

A-la^ne 
A-lo'ma io.) 

Al'9-p3 

A-jSp'e-cy io.) 

A-iap'y-ce 

A-18p'y-c39 

A-lSp^-cyn-nS'aua (o.) 
A*i5W-a9 

A-lfl'ry8 ((7.) 

A'lyg 

A-15'tj-y (D 
Al-pB'nys 

Xlpa 

Ai-phS'y 

4l-ph6'i.9 (3) 

Al-phC'nyr 

Al-phS'nys 

Al-phfi-^i-bm'y 

Al-pJ«C-8l-bCB'H8 

Al-phe'ys 

AJ-phl'yn 

Al'phi-fis 

Al-pi'nya 

Al'pis 

Al-p6'ni,i8 ic.) 

Xl'8,-um (D 

AKsus 

Al-thffi'y 

Al-th®m'y-nS9 (4) 
Al-thO'pis (o.) 
Al-tl'nym 
Al'tia 
Al'tNs (r.) 

A-ian't|-am (1) 

A'lys or APii-ua 

A-ly-At'tey 

Al'y-by 

Al-y-bl'dy ( 0 ) 
Al-y-cw'y 
Al-y-Cffi'ys 
A-iy'myn ic.) 

Xl'y-man (r.) 

A-If'pus ((7.) 

A-lya'ays 

Al-yx- 8 th' 9 -« 

Al-y-ze'y (c.) 
A-mftd'y-cT 
A-mSd'y-caa 
Am'y-|S 


• AldnohU. — There are no words more frequently mis- 
pronounnud, by a mere English scholar, than those of this 
termination. &y mch a one we sometimes hear .SleineVtt 
and jSntinoUa pronounced in three syllables, os if written 
AUd^nout and Anrti^oui^ rhyming with voiosf but classical 
pronunciation requiroB that these vowels should form dis> 
iinct syllables, 
f Aldus ComptcA— 

« Lest from this flying steed unreined, (as once 
Benerophon, though from a lower clime,) 
IMsmountad, on th’ Aldaufisld I ftdl, 

Erroneous there to wander, and forlorn.** 

Mii.TO*t*i Par. Lod^ b. vli. v. 17, 
t jSktaudtr.’-^ThXB word is as frequenUy pronounced 
with the accent on the first as on the third syllable. 

$ jglszaadrio. — [The accentuation Al-eZ‘anrdri'a de- 
notes the true classical prcmunclation. But see note on 
Kule 30 .-~Tboli.opi.] 


[In the different editions of Wolker*8 Key, this word ia 
generally found in the Initial Vocabulary of the Greek and 
Latin Proper Names with the accent on the penultimate — 
Alsx-an-Ma ; but. In the Initial Vocabulary of Scripture 
Proper Names, and in both of his Terminational Vocabula- 
ries, it stands with the accent on the mitepenultimate — 
AUsx-aa'dn-ai and this, it appears, is the pronunciation to 
which he gave the preference In the pronunciation of 
Scripture Proper Names, Perry, Smart, and 0. Taylor 
place the accent on the antepenulja»ate— 

The proper pronunciation, in reading Greek and Latin, is 
Al^x-an-dri'a; but, in reading and speaking English, the 
name of the ancient os wen as of the modern city is {rre^ 
erly pronounced Al-esHin'dri-a, Mr. Girr pronounces Im, 
name of the ancient city Al-ex^a»Aii% and the name Ofim. 
mother of the heyetio Epipbanes, ^ 

IT [wflem.~oSeo lootMsirnui. — ®bUfoE,J ' 
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4<inftn^9i (ft) 
4-nAn'i-o« (c.) 
A-tnAn'tS? 

j^-m&'nys 

^•m&r^9-cilf 

A-inar^tvs 
Am*?i-ryFIi» (ft) 
Ann'^-i7n'c^l0 (1) 
Am-^-ryn-tbl'f (ft) 
Am-^-rfii'thlls 
Ara-flny'9i-^(ft) (1) 
A^m^s 

Am-ft<86'9 (O*) 
Xm-^-fiS^nva 
(1) 

A^ma'sjs 

/i.-mtfl'tri8 

^-m&s'tr^ 

A>infi't 9 
Am-^-thS'^ 
Ain' 9 -thfia 
^-inSx-{im-p6'v8 
^-rMx~^n-tV^ (a) 
A-mttx'i-» (1) 
A-mftx'i-tflt 
Am-^uc-^Sb'i-I (c.) 

A-mAz'^nS^ 

Am'if-xSnf 

Am-ft-zO'ni-fi 

Am-fi-zBn'i-cfis (<7.) 

Am-^i-zBn'j-deg 

Am-si-zB'ni-iSm 

Ani>9>zd'nj-&s 

.^m-bSr'rl 

Am-bflir-va'ISf (a ) 

Ain-b?ir-va'l|-fli 

Am-ba'tffi (C.) 

Am'b^-nfis 

Am-bh9-U'te9 

Aro-bi-a^Dvin 

Am-bj-fli-tl'nym 

Am-bj-lAr'9-tI (c.) 

Am-bl'ciis (c.) 

Am-bf-w'tys 

Am-blVrtx 

Am'blM» 

j^m-brii'cj-9 (1) 
Ain-bril'ci-&8 (1) 
Ara'brt 

^m-brOM^x (c,) 
Am-brO'nCf 
j^in>brS'Sha (1) 
j^in-br5'si-Q« (1) 
Am-bryi'Ijs 
i^m-bry'pn 
Am-btys'ays 
Am-bu-ba'giB (ft) 
Am-bfil'll 
Am^by-ll (C.) 
Am'e469 

Aro-^na^nys 

Am-^nl'dto 

A-niBn'y-cl&j 

Am-9-n5^ph)» (o.) 

A-me'ri-a 

A-mSs^tra'llU 

A-mSs^tria 

Am-i-fi'nua (a) 

Am>je>leV 

A'lnlcOya 

A'inle'tM 

JS-nafi^ 


A-mYl'car 
Am'i-K» 
A-mTmVnfi, or 
A'n3fin'9-i>0 

or Anv 

A-niTn'i-Ka 

A-mln'i'iifl 

A-mlnVclfi? 

Am-j*oS'na 

A’lnj-ol^a (ft) 

A-ml'^si-As (1) 

A-mtfl'ays 


A-mT^tym 
A-ml'Bys 
Am-UBr'nym 
Atn4'thfi^yny or Am^y- 
tbS^yn 
Am-m&Mo 
Am-ml-a'nyfl 
Am-my-shSs'tya (ft) 
Am-my-me'tys 
Am^myn 
Am-n)5'ni-a 
Am-m5'ni-I 
Am-mS'nj-fig 
Atn-mB'thy-a 
Am-nfim'y-nef (c.) 
Am^ni-fts 
Am-nl'aus 
Am-nl'ts? (cr.) 

Am-CB-bBB'vi 

Am-ym-phar'^-tfis (c) 
A'mBr 
A“Tndr^ft39 
A-tnor'eys 
Am'py-lJis 
Am-p^lfl'^i-a (1) 
Am-pha'a 
Am-phj-a-la'us 
Am-phl'a4fia (c.) 
Am-phl'a-nax 
Am-phi4lr-a45'vm (c.) 
Ain-pli»-a-«‘a'y* 

Ain-phi-ar'i-def 
Am-phHJr-a-x'dSf (c.) 
Am-phic-l5'a 

Am-phTc'ra-ta^ 
Am-phlc'ty-Bn (2) 
Am-phic-^'y-bS? (I**) 
Am'plu-cus (<7.) 
Ain-phTd'a-niiXs 
Am-phMVlX (C.) 
Am-phi-drO'mj-a 
Ain-pbj'|a'ni-a, or Am- 
pb|-|9-nl'a • 

. Am-pbi-gy-nl'a (c.) 
Am-pbll'y-ghas 
Am-phll'y-tfia 
Ain-pblin'a<cb&s 
Am-phlm'y-uSn 
Am-pbTnVnia 
Am-ptaXn'y-mfis 


Am-pbl'yn 
Ain-pblp'a-rt» (c.) 

Ain-pblp^y-ICy 

Am-pMpV^I* 

Am-pblp'y^Bs 

Am-pbj-rt'tys 

Am-phtr'y-a 

Am'pbjs 

Am-pbi'aa (a) 

Am-pbia-bffi'na 


Ani-pbl8^»y> 

Am-pMs'tbo-nes 

Am-'pbMT^das 

Ain-ph&i^4Bfl 


Am-pbl^fys (c.) 
Am-phn^t^ 
Am-pbHi>9^'tnM« (0^) 

Ani-phlth'fHftla 

Am-pbYtb^^ 

Am-phj-trl'tp 

Am-phlt^ry-Bn 

Am'phHtla 

Am-pbl'u (a.) 

Am-pbSt'p-nhi 

AnH>b^-(y*P4iPMI| 

Am-pbrf'Bya 

Am'pi<cQ8 (c.) 

Amp'sa-w 

Aw-pfs'l-das 
Am-pyy<i-de9 (<7 ) 
Am 'pyx 
Am-iAne'tya 
A-mtt'lj-fiB 
A-mJc'Ia 
A'TOyc'l® 

Am-y-cl®'y8 (ft) 

Aiii-y-cll'def (c.) 

Am'y-ctts 

Am'y-dBn 

Am-y-ma'ny 

A-myn'tas 

A-myn-tj-a'ima (1) 

A-myn'tyr 

Ain-y-rl'cya (cr.) 

A-my'na 

A-myr'i-fis 

Am'y-r&a 

A-mya'tja 

Am-y-tha'yn 

Am-y-tha-5'ni-5i8 (ft) 

Am'y-tia 

A-n&b'a-s^a (c.) 

A-n4b'a-tic (c.) 

An-a-c5'|-a (ft) (3) 

An'a~<*«9 

An-a><bar'9|8 
A-na'ci-fim (1) 
An-a-cl'ym (c,) 
An-a-cle'tya (c.) 
i A"i*^c'r9-8n, or A-d5'- 
cre-5n 

A-n&c'tSs (T.) 
An-ac-t6'ri-a 
An^c-ta'n-a (t.) 
AT»-ac4B'ri-iim 
A-nSLc'ty-rfim (C.) 
An-a-dy-5m'§-ne f 
A-nig'm-a 
An-a-^-r»n'tym 
A-ndi^v-rfis (c ) 
An-a-I'tia 

An-a-nT'a^ (T.) 

An'a-phO 

An-a-pliiys'tya 

A-na'pi-fla (ft) 

A-ua'pua 

A-nar'to'-rt (c.) 

A-nar't63 

A'nSa 

A-nBt'y-ia 

A-n^u'£h}-d&i 

A-nfitu'rua 

A-nSlu'sta (ft) 

A'nSx 

An-av-Bg'y-i^s 

An-ax-An'dar 

Xn-ax<&n'dri>d89 

An-ax-Ur'£by8 

An-ax-Ar'a-ta 

An-ax-a'nyr 

A-nXx'i-Sa (I) 

An-ax4b']<a 

Ao-ax-xc'ra-taf 


At)-ax4d'a<mtl8 
An-Ax-j^'ntya (cO 
A-nAx'i<^ 
.^-nAx-H*'y« 
An-ax<U'Mas 

An-Ax-l'-mAn^ax 

An-ax4m'a-Tiaa 

An-^x-lp'y^ 

An*fx4p'pva 

An-ax4r'rb9-8 

A-nAx'ja 

An-an'yo 

An-ca4l't8f 

An-ci'ri-fi> 

Aniiha'rea (0.) 

An-jhfi'n-a 

An-£b£'ri-fi8 

An-^hA'iey (c.) 

An-^ham'y-I^ 

An-^hMl'taf 

An-^hea'mya 

An-^bl'a-Ja 

An-^hl'a-lB 

An-$hi-a4l'a (<70 

An-sbl'a-lfis 

An-cbj-mS'lt-fia 

An-^hln'y-e 

An-$hl'8a (ft) 

An-jhI'sa (ft) 

An-chl'aBa 

An-5bT"9i-a (1) 

An-chi-fil'a-dea 

An'ahy-a 

An'ghy-ra 

An-jbu'rya 

An-cl'la 

An'cBn 

An-c5'i)a 

An'cua^rir'tj-JU (1) 
An-cy'ia 
An-cy'ra (r.) 

An-cy'rffi 
An-cy'ryn (c.) 

An'da 

An-dab'a-tffi 
An-da'na (C.) 
An-da'm-a 
An-da-ca'y-nBa (ft) 

An-da-<55'W-a 
An-da-gS'vym (c.) 
An-de'ra (o,) 

An'da? 

An-dBc'i-daa 
An-dBm'a-tia 
An-dr®'iDon 
An-dra’ga'thi-Qa 
An-drAfi'a-lbaa 
An-dr&g'o-rAs 
An-drAmV-te? 
An-drB'as 
An'dra^Ui (c,) 

Xn'dreto 

An-dra'myn (c,) 

An'drj-a (<?.) 

An'drj-clus 

An'drj4Sn 

An-drl8'cy8 

An-dra'bj-Oa 

An-dry-cie'a 

An'dr^as 

An-dry-cirde? 

An-drB'cIyB 

An-dry-cy'das 

An-drBdVmas 

An-dra'dys (ft) 

An-drlP^ 

An-drt'ia-lla 

AD‘drB^y-n6» 


An~drBg'y4iSx «?,) 

An-df9in>'{ba 

An-dritoHi^l'd® 

An>drSm'a-<bAa 

An>dri(m'a4liU 

An-diVm'a-df 

An'dryn 

An-dry-nl'cya 1 

An>dr9pb'a-^ 

An-diy-p5m^ 

An'drya 


An-dra'^H^n 

An-a-l8n'tja 

An-a-ma'U-t 

An-a-nny-rX'f (0!.) 

An-a-mS'aa 

Aa-a-rtla'^ 


A-ne'tyr (c.) 
An-fXn'y-miSa 
An'ga-rt (<h} 

An-laai-a 
An-|e'li4fii 
An'Ia-llla 
An-lx'taf 
An'gll (ft) 

An'gli-a (s.) 

An'grya 

An-{rv-T"ti~a (1) 

A'nj-a 
An-j-cE'tys 
A-nt"ci-a (1) 
A-n!"cj-um (1) 
A-n!"ci-a8 GAiayt (1) 
An'i-grSa 
A-nX'grBa (c.) 

A'nj-a, and A'n|-£9 
An-j-tbr'gjs 
A'nj-fis 
An'na 

An-na Cym-n8'na (ft) 

An-nj-a'nya 

An'ni-bai 

An'nj-bl 

An-nTc'a-rta 

An-nj-cha'rl (r.) 

An'nj-oaScfip'y-la (ft) 

An'nyn 

A-na'lys (c.) 

An'y-naa (<7.) 

An-y-pffi'a 

An'sar 

An-Bi-ba'rj-a 

An-tffi'a 

An-tffi'a8 

Xn-ts-Bp'y-na (ft) 

An-tffi'u8 

An-tScVrds 

An-tttl'ci-daa 

An-t&n'dar 

An-t&n'dryB 

An-«'j-a8 (3) 

An*tBm'n® 

An-ie'nyr 
An-ta-n8r'j-d89 
An-tar-bra'^fia 
An'ta-r5s 
An'te-iila (c.) 

An-the'a 

An'tba-da 

An-tbe'dyn 

An-tha'ia 

An'tha-mla 

An'tha-mBn 

An'thaHmSa 

An-tha-ma'?j-a (1) 

An-tbfi'na 

Aiv4h8r'mya 

Ap4M'rva (<7.) 


• w a a y% gaja, See Iriuesjii^^ luid Kule 30y prefixed to 
tbia VooMttlaxyt 

t 4ra4^|fOM»ei»8.<--Thia ej^tbet* Irom the Greek dvaSva, 
morgmt flfxiiiyiaf riaiitg out of tbe water, ia applied to 
tbe piOnie of Vemia Tiamg txai of the aea, aa originally 
miniad Iw A^ea. I doubt not tbat aome, wbo only bear 
tbie word wtthont aeetng it written, aupiioae it to mean 
4htao AiombO, tbe year of our Lord 
I 4lidip«»ioa<.^Tl|ta word la uniformly pronottnoed, by 
oar i^oaodiata, Ibe penultimate accent; and yet, ao 
Mife la a% Bbgliab ear to placing tbe accent on tbe penuL 
ib acholara, we bear It pkoed upon 

^ giltinMputw^ asluble. That thia waa the pemmocia- 
ian of flwwotd to Cmn pizabeth*a time,anpearaidainly 
fiom flietoafedf of fm jSfndroniouot aaM to be wrttten by 


Shakspeare ; iq which we evenr where find tbe antepottuItl> 
mate pronunciation adopted, ft may, indeed, be queationed 
whether Sbakapeare’a turning extended to a knowledge of 
the quantity of thia Greeco-Latin word ; bat, aa Ito. Stee^ 
vens hna justly obaerved, there ia a greater number of claa- 
eicai alluaiona in this play than are aeattered over all tho 
rest of the performancea on wblcb tha aeal of Sbakapeare 
ia indubitably fixed ; and therefore H may be pveenmed that 
the author could net be knorant of the Graek and Latin 
^renunciation of thia word, bat foUow^ the received Eng- 
Uah pronunciatioii of hla time ; and which, by all but pro- 
fsMM acholavi, ia acifi contimw^— See BornaoKicuB,-- 
The analogy of the langnage, with which BhakaneaM’a an- 
tboriw can have nothing to do, la deei^ve to of the 
pennStmnte aeoeBtnatton. — Taoixofi.] 



GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


8S9 


in-tb^a-pW'riii 

An'th)-4s 
An'tli}-n» (c.) 

An^thj-dm 

An'thHi* 

An'tbO 

i\n-th5'rS8 

An-thra'cH (t) 

Aii-tbF9-pt^nv« 

i^n<br0-p9-ni9r^I^UD 

(a.) 

An-ti-^-nVff 

An'tHt* (1) 
An<ti-b$c-cbV98 (cO 
An-nc^f-nu (o,) 
i^n-tTcVto (c?,) 
i^n■tt5h'th9-^laj^ (c.) 
An-tTc*|-n 6 'l 4 « (< 7 .) 
An-l|-clS'» 

An't|-cl5S 
n-ti-cll'c 


Aii4f>p(B'n^ 


An-ti-clrdS? 
An-tlc'r?-gu8 
^n-tlc'rji-tgg 
An-tYc'y-r? 
An-tld'p-raii^ 
An-tJd'9-tua 
An-tl4'9-nS8 
An-tj-gfin'i-dfia 
An-tj-g9^Bl'd»a (c,) 
An-tlgVn? 
An-tlg'9-n5 
An-t|-g5'n|-?i 
An-tj-g9-ni'^ (C.) 
jfin-tlgVnSs 
An-tlPc5 

An-tll'o-shug 

An-tlm'^-nSa 
An-tIn'9-8 (r.) 
An-tIn- 9 - 8'9 (a.) 
An-tj-noBV? (3) 
An-ti-n5pVli« 
i^n-tlnVQ« 
An-tj-6'ch|-9, or An tj- 

p-ghl'fli * 

An-t|-^hl '9 (c.) 
An'ti-Sch 
^n-tl' 9 ^hla 

j^n-a' 9 -p 9 (c.) 
i?^n-tI' 9 -pS 
An4j-6'rvi8 
^n-tlp' 9 -r 88 (a) 
An-t}'pa'r 9 (i (r.) 
.^n-tlp' 9 -ter 
An-ti-pa'trj-?i 
An-tj-p 9 -trl'ft (<?.) 
An-tj-p&t'ri-dia 
i^n-tlp'Hrts 
An-tlph' 9 -n 8 ^ 
An-tlph' 9 -tea 
An-tlph'j-lda 
An'tj-ph5n 
An-tIph'9-nJUi 
An't}>pbil 8 
^n-tlp'9-d55 (<70 


vn-ttr'rhj-ilia (c,y 
An-tlr'rh 94 i 8 « (o.\ 
An-tb^sfi 

An-tls'ti-tia ^ 

An-tItbVfia 

An^tj-tlm (1) 

An-tSni'9-a6§f 

An-t 6 'n |-9 

An-t 6 'nH 

An49-nl'n9 

An-t^nl'nya 

An-t6-n|45p'9-tSa 

An-tS'ni-fia 
An-tSr'i-des 
A-na'bjs 
Anx'i-ua (1) 

Anx'vr 

Anx'v-rtts (c.) 
An'y-t? 

An'y-tiia 

j^n-za'b? 

.^-bb'ri'ga 

A-ai'ii-tfs 

A'yn 

A' 9 -ne? 

A-6'ni-y (T.) 
A-Sn'j-dSg ( 2 ;) 
A-Q'ns 
A-dr'nya 
A-dr'sI (T.) 

A-o'rya (< 7 .) 

A-5'tI 
A-pa'i-tffl 
A-pa'iny 
A-pa'my 
Ap-fi-mS'fi 
Ap-9-m5'ne (c.) 
Ap-y-ml'y 
A-pS'inp9 (C.) 
A'PJlr'nl 
Ap-y-ta'rj-y 
Ap-e-au'r98 
A-p4l;j^'tS? (C.) 
A-poi'if 


Apyn-nl'nya 

A^p?r 

Ap-y-ryn-tl'y (c.) 
Ap-9-r5'pi-y 
Ap'y-sJta (o.) 
Ap'y-aBa 
Aph'st-cy 

j^-phffl'y 

A'phyr 

Aph-y-r6'tya 

Aph-9-rS'v>8 

AphVrefi» W 

A'phya 
A-phSl'lgis 
Aph'^-sSa 
Apli'9-ta3 
A-phS'tyr (c.) 
Apb'hdia 
i^-phi'dya (c.) 
^-phYd'ny 
A-pbYd'iiiis 
Aph-no'vini (c.) 

Xph-OB-be'tvs 


.^“Phrl'cif 

Aph.P9-dX''a9»ite (1) (a) 
Aph-rJ-dl'/fi-fi (1) 
Aph-r^l''a|4Ui (») 
Apb-rMl'*mm 
Aplt-r^l^t^ 
Apb-rM} 4 fo' 9 ^ (c*) 

A-p^L^nya 
A4>-i-c5'ty 
A-pl"c|-ii8 (1) 
A-pW'flt-nOa 
A-pYd'9>n8y (O'.) 

ApVny 

A'pi-8n 

A'pia 

A-pJ"ti-as (1) 
A'PBc'9'P» (O.) 
Ap-9-d6'tI (o.) 
A“p5l-I|-na're!j 
A'PW-li-na'ria 
Ap^l-lYn'i-dea 
A-pBl'li-nla 
Ap-9l4Yn^ne-aa (c.) 
A-p8Kl5 
Ap-9l-15c'ry-t6| 
A-p 81 -l 9 -da'rya 
Ap-9l-l5'n|-?i 
A-pBI-ly-Hl'y-de^ 
Ap-9]-l5'n)-iia 
Ap-9l-15n'i-dCa 
Ap-9l-I5'ni-{i9 
Ap-9l-15pli'9-nS8 
A-pany-Sn (o.) 
A-p6-my-I'98 
Ap-y-mf'i-Ba (o.) 
A-p^ni-a'ny 
A-p5'ni-tta 
Ap'o-nBs 
Ap-98-tr5'phi-y 
A-p8th-9-5'a{8 1 
Ap-Q-thS^ 

Ap-plVd 6 § 

Ap-pi-S'nya 

-Sp'm-y Vl'y 

Ap'pi-I FO'rym 

Ap'pi-Qa 

Ap'py-Iy 

A'pri-Sa 

A'prj-Bs 

Ap-sYn'thj-X 

Ap'ai-nBa 

Ap'ays (r.) 

Ap'ty-ry 
Ap-v-15'i-y (3) 
Ap-y-ie'j-ua (3) 

A-pfl'li-y 

ApVi^s 

Ap-y-sYd'y-mfia 
Ap'y-rl (cr.) 

A-QUii'r|-fis 
Aq'ui-Iy, (ik'wy-ly) 

(o.) 

Aq-ui-la'rj-y 

Aq-U|-Ie'|-y (3) 

A-quYl'4-as 

A-quYl'lj-y 

Aq'ui-15 

Aq-ui-l5'ni-y 

A-quYn'i-aa 

A-quI'num 


A-qurnua (c.) 

Aq-U]-t&^ni<f 

Aq-uj-ttln't-ea« (ct) 

Aq'ui ts?, ^k'wf.ti 0 > 

jc.) 

x'n 

Ar-y-bUr'gh5s 
Ar'y-bSa (c,) 

A-ri'bj^i 

A-rtlb'i-cfis 

Ar'y-bYa 

Ai^yba 

Ar'y-bda 

A-rtc'cy, or 

A-rtfih'ny 

Ar-ysh-nS'y (o.y 

Ar-0-£h5'i^i-9 (1) 

Ar-y-^bO'ta 

Ar- 9 -$bd'tI 

Ar-y-ciriym 

Ar-y-cb'apl (1) 

A'r&c'thf48 

Ar-y-cVn'thya 

Ar'y-dSa 

A'r® 

Ar-y-phl'y (c.) 

A'ryr 

Ar'y-rYa (c.) 

Ar'y-rua 
Ar-y-te'ys (c.) 
Ar-9-thJfr'9-9 
A-ra'tya 

‘^-rau'ri-cfia (o.) 
A-ra'vya (c.) 
Ar-yx-8'nys (o.) 
A-rix'G^ 

Ar-ba'c5a, or Xr'by-cGs 1 
Ar-bS'Iy, or Ar'b9-l9$ 
Ar-be'Iys (o.) 

Ar'b)3 
Ar-by-ca'ly 
Ar-bBtny (o.) 
Ar-baa'Vjy^ 

Ar'cy-dCa (c.y 

Ar-ca'd,.y 

Ar-ca'dj-Ba 

Ar-ca'nym 

Ar'cBa 

Ar'cy (r.) 

Ar'cy-ny 

Ar'cyna 

Ar-cSa'j-IBa (o.y 
Ar-c68-|-li'ys 
Ar-c6'8}-aB (1) 

Ar-Shffi'y 

Ar-^hffiVnax 

Ar-gbffi-Bt'i-daa 

Ar-sh&g'y-thBa 

Ar-ghanMyr 

Ar-£han'dr98 

Ar'sh? 

Ar-^hfid'j-caa (o.) 

Ar-£hdg'9-ti9 

Ar-ghy^'y® 

Ar-5h6m'y-5ha* 

Ar-^hfim'y-ni® 

Ai’-£hap'9-il8 
Ar-£hyp-t51'9-®a* 
Ar-Uiea'try-tiia 
Ar-^y-tl'mys 
Ar-^be'ti-ajB (1) 

Ar'^h^y 

Ar'£hi-&8 


Ar^h|-bT'«4H| 
Ar^^hTb'hla 
Ar-cbld'y-mSia («.) 
Ar-^i-dft'm4<0 
Xr-chMy mi't (c»> 
Ar-cbHia'i0VSi ^ A>f- 
cfiYdVma* i 

Xr^chi-dai 
Ar-^l-dS^myt 
Ar<«bj-d€'ys 
Ar^liYd'i-ttui 
Ar<<hi-g&iqy8 
Ari^bYry-nes 
Ar-cbxPy-caa , 
Af’^j’ina^daf 
Ariebl'nyt 
Xr-^hj-p^lV 


. * .'W 
Ar-ghlp'pyi 
Ar-oblHja 
Ar'^Bn 
Ar-yh3n't38 
Xr'cby-iaa 
Ar'gby-ttta 
Ar-chJ'tys (o.) 
Ar-cYry-ndnf (C^y 
Arc-tl'jiys 
Arc-t5pli'y-Wx 
Arc't5s 
Arc-tfl'ya 
Arc-tfl'rya 
XrMy-ma 
Ar-da'nj-gi 
Ar-dyx-5'ny« 
Xr'dy-^i 
Ar-dy-a't5y 
Ar-dy-rYc'cy 
Ar-di-aj'I 
Xr'dy-ny (o.) 
Ar-dS'ny-y 
Ar»^lu'?i (T.y 
Ar-dy-Gn'ny 
Xr-dy-l'ny 
Xr-dy-3n'868 
Xr'dya 
A'ry 
A-rS'y 
A-re-ftc'i-da 
A'ry-&8 
A-rG'gyn (o.y 

A-r3g'9*nY8 

Ar-y-Yth'y-as (<?,) 
Ar'y-iaa (o.) 
Ar-y-la'ty (s.) “ 
Ar-^la'tyin 

Ar-y-m5r'i-c0 
A-rS'ny (jr.) 
A-rfin'y-cQm 
A-rS'n© (r.) 
A-rS'ny (o.y 
Ar-y-3p-y-4l^^ 

Ar-y-Bp'y-gBair 

A-r0'98 (a.) 

A'r5a (T.) 

A-rte'ta 

A-i^a'thy-nka 

A-rSs'tyr (r.) 

A-rya-tar'i^tfif 

A'ry-ly 

Ar-y-t®'v8 


Antio€hut. — T<iT words of this tenuloationy see Iphiok- 
rriA, and No. 3Qlof th« Rules prefixed to this Vocabulary. 

t .^pot/teoaU.-^ When we are reading liUtln or Greek, this 
word ought to have the accent on the penultimate syllablo ; 
but, in pronouncing Engllab, we should accent the ante- 
penuttlmate : 

AUots tJte prince of his celestial line 
An apotUoaia and rites divine.*’-— G^ xth* 

T)m Greek word is dvo^^oxrif. If the true pronuncia- 
lon were retained, the word would necessarily be excluded 
from En^ish poetry. But this is no reason that an almost 
Bolitary instance of poetic license should be a rule in read- 
ing prose.— -Taou-o ?*.]•.- [See AroTiieoMi, in the Dic- 
tionary. —EwToa.} 

t w9rbace«. — Lepaprlerey Oouldman. Gesner, and Little- 
ton, accent this word on the first syllable, but Ainsworth 
and Holyoke on the second i and this Is sp much more 
ofieenUe to jp English ear, that 1 should prefer it, [See 
Aasi 908* <*« TaojunofiO 

the city or Assyria where the decisive battle 


was fought between Alexander and Darius, and the oky hi 
F^estine of that name, have the accent on the penultimate } 
but ArboUy a town in Sicily, has the accent on the antepe- 
nultimate syllable. 

il wgreAidemtur. — Ainsworth, Oouldman, Idttleton, and 
Holyoke, place the accent on the antepenultimate syllable 
of this word, but Lempriere and Labbe [also Carr} on the 
penultimate. I have followed Lempriere and Labbe, thrmgh, 
Fn my opinion, wrong ; for, as eveiy word of this termina- 
tion has the antepenuHiinate accent, as poMama^ Th»- 
odamaay &c., I know not why this should be difl^cntj 
though Labbe tells ua that the learned are of bis opinion. 

If .drMDague. — Labbe tells us that the peaukiniatoeylla- 
ble of this word is, beyond aU coatnwivi^. abort,— .gaud, 
gHtd nonnulU hi tontd luea sdeetnain fegatiffliif wane of 
these blind men are Ckmldinaii, Hc^Mte, and Littleton; 
but Lempriere and Ainsworth, [alsn^Qiir Jtbe M authori- 
ties, agree with Labbe. [Tlmte nA^lr ^ 

word la fhll ; but, from the nf the wef4 

Labbe Is unqueetioBablgr oorr|c4 — Taojuiorm} 
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Ar-^4«pb'H9 
JU^it (c.) 

A-rfi'ttt 
Ar^^oi (c.) 
Ar4<tha's» 

Ar-iAl'nl (T.) 

Ar-^tl'nviin 

A-rfiV (ft) 

A^rf^ils 

Ar-g«Ln4h(i^n» (ft) 
Ar-gein-th^nl'yin (ft) 

Ar-g»4b5^ni>&s 

Ar4e 

Ar4V» 

Ar-|^'tbtB 

Ar^en'nym 

Ar'laj 

Ar-gas'tr^'tiiii 

Ar>|a'v* 

Ar'll 

Ar'|i-&s 

Ar-|t la^tym 

Ar-ill'i>aa 

Ar4tl'lv8 

Ar'Llfis 

Ar-|i-na'ss 

t r-|iVp5 
r-i )-ph8n'te9 
Ar*|lp'p9-1 
Ar-ilth'y-» (ft) 
Ar^S-iSi 
Ar-fil'r» 

Air-| J'vl 

Ar-gfl'd«i (ft) 

Ar<g81't-ca8 

Ar'g^Xa 

Ar'gSn 

Ar-gy-nGLu'tiD 

Ar'g58 (r.) 

Arjga'y* 

Ar'gys 
Ar-Wn'njs 
Ar-i^'nys (T.) 

Ar', y-ry 
Ar-&-ra8'pj-d3f 
Ar'&-r8 
4Lr-gfr'i-py 

Ar-W»-p?. and Ar-^- 
rrp» (ft) 
Ar-gy-rSpVu* (ft) 

A^ri-^ 

A-ri-»'y8 
A-r)<&in'n 69 
A-rH>.'nl, or A-ri-C'nX 
A<-rj-&n't98 
A-ri>y-ry-th3'si (ft) 
AH'|-gi-ra'th68 
A-rj^^'iny-nas (ft) 

AHb4MBV 
Ar'i-bfi^ (ft) 

A^tV'ch (1) 

Ar-fcl^ng 

AH-dfiB^yi 

AHi-A^niii 

A-rl'^to, Frttof (ft) 
Ar-i-^'um 
Arig-nO'tys (ft) 

A-irx 


Ar^i-my 

Ar.j^iL8'pI 

Ar-jm&B^pi-Aa 

Ar-Ln^^tbe 

Ar-|-my4ti6^y (ft) 

Ar-i-tna'zes 

Ar'^ml 

A-rim'i-nSm 

A-rIra'j-niis 

Arini'pbcD'X 

Ar'i-fnas 

Ar'i<n59 (ft) 

A-ri-y-byr-za'nSfl 

A-n-^m&n^dey 

A-n-y-maj'dys 

A-ri-9-m6'd08 

A-rl'pn 

A-ri-9-vl8'tya 

Ar-i-pS'th5| {c.) 

A'ria 

A-rla'by 

Ar-js-tffin'9-ttla (4) 

Ar-|8-ttB'vm 

Ar-ja-tae'us 

Ar-i»-t&g'9-riia 

Ar-is-tftn'dor 

AHs-tfin'drya 

AMS-tdr'gb? 

Ar-ia-WLr'chijta 

Ar-ia-ty-za'nCa 

A-rts'ty-r© 

4-rts^ty-a3 

A-rts'thy-nGa 

A-rts'thvs 

Ar-js-tl'bys 

Ar-is-ti'dS? 

Ar-jS'tlp'pys 

A-rls'tj-iifl (1) 

A-rts'ta (T.) 

Ar-is-ty-ba'ly 

Ar-js-ty-bu'lya 

Ar^s-t^lS'y 

A-rls'ty-cISf 

A-rIs^9-cIFd5f 

Ar-js-tik'ry-tS^ 

Ar-|845c'r9-bn 

Ar-j8-t5c'r}4a8 

A-rls-ty-da'my (ft) 

A-ri849-d5'ray3 

Ar-|8-t5g'9-n6^ 

Ar-is-ty-gl'tyn 

Ar-is49-ia'y8 

Ar-|8-t5in'9-sh9 

Ar-is-tSfn^y-chQs 

Ar-|84y-in5'def 

Ar-js-tbm'y-nC^ 

A-rls'tyn 

A-rl84^nau'tffl 

Ar-|849-nl'cu8 

Ar-}S-t5n'|-dCj 

(^HTls'ty-n&a 

Ar-)a45n'y-inus 

Ar-j846ph'9-n6a 

Ar-)845ph'Hl (ft) 


A-rls-ty^phj-ll'dSf 
Ar-|84v-phf'll (ft) 
(k-ris'b^phon 
A-rXa'tyr 
Ar-js-tbr'j-dG^ 
AT-i846t'9-ISa 
Xr^^-lS-Ue 
Ar-|849-tl'inu8 
Ar-i»46x'y-nas 
A-rls'tya 
Ar-Myi'lys 
A'n-i^8> (heretie.) 
^-rt'vB (ft) 


A-rt^V*} (riocr.) (ft) 
Ar'my-n^ 

Ar4na^nt*y 

Ar-m^n-ta^rj-fia 

Ar-md-Ia'tya 

Ar-mHba'tn'bm 

Ar-mln'hfia 

Ar-ni8r'i-c« 

Ar'my-zSn (ft) 

Ar'ny 

Ar'nl 

Ar-ni-8n'85| (r.) 
Ar*ii5'bj-ua 
Ar'nSa 
Ar'y-y 

ArV*n» 

(k.-r6'my, and Ar 

(ft) 

A.-r5m'y ty (ft) 
A-r5m'?i4ain (ft) 
Ar'py-nl 
Ar'pl 
Ar-pl'nvm 
Ar'qui4u8 (ft) 
Ar-ry-bC'ny (c.) 
Ar-ry-chl'pn (ft) 

Xr-rh^-haa'tfB 

Af-rS^ghl (ft) 

Ar^n-y 
Ar-n-a'nua 
Ar-ri84ll'lys (T.) 
Ar'ri-fia 

Ar-run'ti-u8 (I) 
Ar-Ba^bS^ 

j^r-sa'c5§, or Ar'8y-c5| f 
Ar'ay-ccy (ft) 
A^r-aa'cj-y (1) (r.) 
^r-sJt^'l-d© 
Ar-sam'y-nS^ 
Ar-sftm'H^s 
^r-sSm-y-sa^ 

Ar-ay-mos'H? (ft) 

(^r-8a'n68 
^r-sa'n|4ui 
Ar-se'ny 
Arises 
Ar'sj-y (1) 

Ar-si-d®'y8 

Ar-Bln'9-6 

j^r-sl'tS9 (r.) 

Ar4gi-bst-gi'n59 (r.) 

Ar49-ba'iivs 

Ar4y'-ba^zvi8 

Ar'ty-bri 

Ar49-brl'tffi 

Ar45i-cffi'98 

Ar4y-cffi'ngi 

Ar't9-c6 

Ar45i-c6'n9 

j^r4a'c|-y (1) 

4r4ffi'I 
^r-t2ig'§-rft8 
Ar4y-g5'rnia (ft) 
Ar49-g^r's€9 
(ir-lAm'y-nCy (T.) 
j^r4a'n69 
Ar4a'p-zu3 (ft) 
Ar49-pa'nus (ft) 
Ar49-ph8r'n€9 
i^r-ta'tys 
Ar49-v&8'dG^ 

Ar-tAx'y 

Ar4yx4i8^yr.ty (ft) 
(Vr-tax'y49 
(ir4&x'9>r09 (T) 
Ar4y-xerx'03 
^r-tiix'j-ils (1) 


Ar4y-;c'tS9 

Ar4y-yn^t9 

Ar4y-fii^t^ 

Ar'ty-m&a (ft) 
Ar49m-ba'rG9 
Ar48m>i4l5'rya 
Ar'tpHoala % 
Ar49-ml"9i-y (1) 
Ar49<ml''9hum (1) 
Ar49-inX^ty$ 

Ar^y-mbn 

AT49-m5'nji (t.) 

Ar46'n9 

Arth'inj-iis 

A^r4liu'py-By 

Ar49-byr-za'n39 

Ar4ach'm58 

i^r43^ny 

Ar45'ni-ii8 

Ar45n4G9 

Xr49-tr6'gv8 (ft) 

j9Lr46x'y-r59 

^r4a'rj-il8 

Ar4y'n69 

Ar4y8't9-ny 

Ar'y-ae 

A-rfl'cl 

A-rfl'y-rXa 

A'rvna 

A-riin4|-us (1) 

Ar-y-pl'nvm (c ) 

Ar-y-pl'nus 

Ar-va'lSij 

Ar-vdr'ni 

Ar-vlr'y-gua 

Ar-vl'sys 

Xrx'y-ty 

Ar-y-ftn'deg 

Ar'y-bfts 

Ar-yp-tffi'ya 

A-ryx'H? (ft), 

A-s&n'dyr 

As-by-mS^y 

As-bes't® 

i^s'bp-lQs 

AB-bS'tys (ft) 

^B-bVs'tffi 

As-by'ty (ft) 

.^-cU'y-phba 

Aa'cy-lbn 

As-ca'ni-y 

As-ca'nj-uB 

AB-ShS'nym (ft) 

As'gb94iis (ft) 

As'cj-I 
As-cic'pj-y 
’ As-cly-pi'y (ft) 
As-cly-pl'y-dS^ 
A8-cIS-pi>^5'ryB 
AB-clo-pj-p-dS'tys 
A8-clS-p}-bd'94&s (ft) 
AB-ClS'pj-fis 
A8-cl9-ta'rj-6n 
As'clya 
As-cb'lj-y 

As-cG'ni-fia La'by-d 
Afl'cry 
As'cy-lSm 
As'dry-bail 
A'se-y (ft) 

A-«el'l|^ 

A-s8'ys (ft) 

A'8)-» (1) 

As-i-igVnSy (ft) 
A8-j-9-4S't09 (ft) 
A-aj-At^i-cas (1) 


Aa-^'ri-f 

Aai-n&^rj-tta 

AB'i-n8 

Aai-nSfl 

A-eXu'i^aa GaiOya 

A'flj-aa (1) 

AS'n&'ys 

A-aO'ph|a 

A-sfl'pi-y 

Aa-9>pi'M99 

A-fl3'pis 

A-aO'pya 

AB-pai-yAbi^y (ft) 

A8'paiu'i4hr09 

Aa-py-ra'gi-ain 

Aa-pa'yj-y (1) 

As-py-sl^rya 

Aa-ps'si-aa (1) (r.) 

As-l^'tsa 

A8-py4h5^8is (ft) 

A8-py4hi'n68 

Aa-ph$d4I't69 (C.) 

As-pXu'dys 

As'pifl 

As-plS'dpn 

Aa-pp-rS'nya 

Aa'ay 

AsrBy-bl^nys 
Aa-sar'y-cas 
AB-aO^ry (ft) 
As-89-rI'nI 
Aj-sG'ays (ft) 
As'sp-ras 
ABHsS'ryB (ft) 
Ab'bSs 

As-flu-S'rys (ft) 

As-syr'i-a 

As'ty 

As4ftb'9-ras (ft) 

As-ty<c(B'nI 

AB'ty-cus 

A84y-ge'nl (ft) 

Aa'ty-py 

As'ty-paa 

As-Ur^ty 

AB46I'9-bS (ft) 

As'tyr 

As-te'rj-y 

A84S'n-^Jo 

As'ty-rls (ft) 
As46'ri-Q8 
A849-r5'dj-y 
As46r'9-pffi'y8 
A«40r'9-p3 
AB49-ra'p9-y 
A846r-9-p6'y (ft) 
Aa49r-u^8)-a8 (I) 
AB-tlnV^a 
AB-tl'p^ghaa 
As^tp-mX 
A84rffi'y 
Aa-trs'ua 
As'ty 
As'tyr 
As'ty-ry 
As'ty-rSy 
AB4a^ri-y (*•) 
AB4a'r}<cy (fir.) 
A»-ta'ri-caa (ft) 
A84y'y-4a 

AB4y'y-nax 
AB4yc-ry48'y (ft) 
A84y-cra'tj-y (1) 


• Argwto. — I have observed a strong propensity in 
6cbocd<boys to pronounce the g in these words hard, as In 
the Enghsb word gwo. This is. undoubtedly, because their 
masters do so ; and they will tell ub that the Greek gamma 
should alwa^ be pronounced hard in the words from that 
language. What, then, must we alter that long catalogue 
of worda where this letter occurs, as m Oenegie, gennuu 
Thogengg, JKgwtugf Soc.f The question answers itself. 
fOnr good awior has a mighty antipathy to any ap- 
frtmh towtm the clastical pronunciation in Anglicized 
^per nr men. Perhaps the reasons already givra for a dif- 
prejudice may be thought 8atiafactory.—TBoi.LOPc.] 
t ^f^ioces.'—Gouldman. I«empriere, Holyoke, and Labbe, 
ificenort this word on the first syllable, and, unquestionably, 
not wfibout dassieal authority ; but Ainsworth, and a still 
greater authority,^ general usage, have, in my opinion, de- 


termined the accent of this word on the second syllable. 

S he quantity of the word is sufficiently marked by 
derivatives. Martial. Epigr. — 8eig quid to .^rsoeta, &c. 
Lucan. Phar. viil. 409 — JVaacitur Araacidlu, Hence. xierhaps, 
by anal^, we may obtain the true pronunciation 01 Arbaoeg i 
q. v.~-Taou.ops.J 

J Artemis,’-^ 

*< The sisters to Apollo tune their voice, 

And AHemia to thee, whom darts rejoice.*’ 

Coosa’s ffuiod, Tkeog* V. 17. 

Ainsworth places the accent on the antepe* 
timate syllable of this word j but Iicmpriere, Qouldmaa, 
and Holyoke, [also Carr,] more correctly, in my opinion, 
on the penultio^ -v r 1 
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X»4y-6^mV% 

n<^dil's 9 
a^9-m6 
4ynVn»I 

Aa4y-p»4® <i 
A»>tfph^)<4ai 
A»>tVr«i (T.) 
j^9-iyr}n 

As'ty-rSn (a) 

Jt«'y-Shl8 

m. 

AHByn'cri-tdfl (a.) 
A-tSLb'v-iaa 
it-^-by'rjs 
i^44b'y-rts ((7.) 

At'?i-c8 

AH-I?'d? ((7.) 

AHi-Anne? 

A-tilr'b$-chla 

A-WLr'gSi-us 

A-tar'n?-^ 

A't&a, and A'thtta 

A'tSiX 

A'tp 

At'9-n? 

At-9'n9-mil'rvia 

Atli-?-inu'nC3 

Ath-»-in^^n-tr»-d6f 

Ath'^-mia 

Ath-^-na'ai-iia (1) 

A-thin'^-tl (<7.) 

AthVnIa 

A'th9-tts 

jjL4h5'nsi 

A-tha'no 

Ath-9-naj'!i 

Atb-9-n»'ym 


Ath-9-n»'^ 

Atb-fHti&eV^ 

Ath-9-nE')a 

A-tha'ni-8n 

A-Uian'9>cl8f 

Ath<^ii«^d^r 98 

A'th9-«« 

Ath'9-«l8 
Ath'mp-ndm (o.) 
A'tbbs 

A-thO'ys fOu) 

Ath-rai'l» 
^-tbyni^brp 
A-thy'r?i8 (C7.) 

A-tl'n?. 

A-tI'n9« 

AM«Ln't69 

At-Ijn-tl'MC? 

At-14n'ti-dus 

At'Ida 

t t-m5'nl (a.) 

-tbs'afi 

At'r^-cS? 

At-r9'myt't|-ara (2) 

At'r?i-pS3 

A'ttttx 

At-r 9 -ba'tm 

At-r9-bi't35 * 

At-r5'nl 

A'tr9-iis 

A-trl^d® 

A-trI'dG9 

j^-trS'nj-Qa 

At-r9-p?-tC'n9 

At-r9-p5't|-9 ri) 

j^-trSp'Hda (c.) 

At'r9-p5s 

At't? 

At-t&c' 9 -raB (c,) 
At-tS'lj-fi 
At-t9-ll'9 (<7.) 


At'tf-lda 


At-t«g'u-^ (T) 

t t-tS'Hla C»p'KB f3) 
t'tes 
At'thja 
At'ti-cg 
At'ti-ctta 
Awi-da'te? 

At'ti4?i 

At-t«'(-as 

At-tl'n>9 

At'ti-aa P9-llfg'nva 

At-y-ait'i-cl 
A'ty-bl 
At'v-raa (G.) 

^-ty'9-d® 

Au-cha'tffl (a) 

Au-aS'n?i (<?•) 

Au-ffi'Hi A'qu?i (3) 

Au-fi-dS'n^ 

Au-fJd'i-9 

Au-fld^-as 

Au'fj-dfis 

Au'g?, and Au '|9 

Au'gft-ras 

Au-d5'9 

Au'g9-ffi 

Au'|e4la 

Aii-|l'gi9 (<7.) 
Au' 6 i-T© 

Xu-|l'niia 

Au'gu-rC^ 

Au-gus't? 

Au-gu8-td'li-?i 

Au-gya-tl'iina 

Au^gus'tin 

Au-g^ 9 -t 9 -n 5 m' 9 -tQm 

Au-gua^ty-Ida 

Au-pSaHys 

Au-les't69 

Au-lC'tCa 

Au^4s 


lu49-crd'nA (c.) 

Xu^yn 

Xu'lO^n^da 

XuMyf 

Xu'rtla 

Xu-rsau 

XuH'6-ii-a'nys 

Avr-rSilt-4n 

Xu-i’S'll-Qs 

Xa-rS'p-lds 

Xu-rl'gS 

XuHrIii'i -9 

Xu-rb'r? 

Xu-rttn'cy 

XuH’an-cy-l5'|-d« (3) 

XuEKliI'a® 

Xus'cl 

Xu'ayr 

Xu's^la 

Xu'sSa 

Xu'abn 

Xu' 89 -nSf (c.) 
XuHs5'n}-9 
Xu-sSn'i-diD (c.) 
Xii- 6 S'ni<&s 
Xu'apj-cCa 
Xuf-t9-g5*ny (a) 
Xus't 9 r 
Xus-tS'fi-bn 
Xu-ty-nl'tis 
Xu-ty-bQ'lya, or At- 9 - 
baMys 

Xii-t5c'y-nS9 (c.) 

Xu-tQjh'tby-nS^ 

Xu'ty-flC^ 

Au-tSc'ry-tu^ 

Xu-ty-cre'ny 

Xu-tSl'y-mus (a) 

Xu45lVl® 

Xu-tSlVlo? (<?.) 

Xu-tbPy-cua 

Xu-t8mVt3 

XU't5m'9-d5n 

Xu-ty-my-dQ'sy 

Xu'f5in'9-n59 

Xu48mVU 


Xa^Sn'y^ 

Xu45n'94ls (ay 
Xu-t9ph<rg<dfi't6f 
Xu4rX^cvm (a) 
Xu-trtg'p-ntt (») 
Xu-ta^ (ifO 

Av'^cftf (O,) 
AT-p-rl'eyM 
^<vdHj-cfif C<7.) 
A-vfirip 

A.r9n't|<cam (a) 
Av-pn-tl^nya 
A-vdr'nys, or A-viJr'iig 

^-vSg'tg 

A-vId*K'nys 
Vvld'j4l9 
r-i-a'i 


( 1 ) 


Av-i-S'nya 
A-vI'tya ((7.) 

A'vi-Sm 

Ax'9-na8 

i^x-l'y-sada 

Ax-I'yn 

Ax-i-y-nl'cys 

Ax-j-5't® (o.) 

Ax-}4i't9-9 

Ax-i-6'tb9-«i 

Ax'is (r.) 

Ax'i-tta (1) 

Ax'y-ny (<7.) 

Ax-b'nB?, (people.) (r.) 
Xx'<f-n6§f (tablets.) (c’.) 
Ax'yr, and In'yft 
Ax'ya 

A-ximV*’? (<^0 
A'zyn 

A-za'nl (O'.) 

(c.) 

A-zl'des (G.) 

(<?,) 

.^-zl'rjs 

XzVn^x 

A-zB'rya 

.^•zS'tys 


B. 


BA-BltT.'|-VS 

Bib'i-laa 

Bdb'y-Wn 

Bab-y-I5'n|-y 

mb-y-l3'nH 

By-byr'sy 

By-byt'y-cS 

BAc-y-bul^ays 

B&c'^hffi 

Byc-^iu'nyl (<7.) 

Bftc-2b9-na'l}-9 

Byc-£hdn'tS9 

Byc-^bG'ts (c.) 

Bswj-shG'ya (c?.) 

Bic'^hl 

B^ic-ghl^y-dffl 

Byc-f^lil'd^s (c.) 

Bsic'cln-des 

Byc-^hB'i-dGf (o'.) 

BSc'ghja 
Bac'sUi-am 
Bac-chl'ym (C.) 
B&c'shj-aa 
Bftc'chys 
BfUJ-ch^l'l-dSf 
Bg-ce'nia 
B&'cjfl 

^'9-rla (<7.) 

BffirtrX, and 
B&c<tfHl'nT 
Bdc^tri-g (T.) 
Bac4n4i'n9 
lUc'trbs 

B«Hian'ti-tta ( 1 ) (T.) 

B&d'fKfi 

BSMU 

BidiijhO'rf (c.) 


Ba'di-ttfl 

B&d-u-hCn'n© 

Bffi'bt-aa, M. 

Uffi3'9-lfi (4) (o.) 
Bffi-thS'ron (G.) 
Bffit'j-cy (4) (s.) 

Bffi'tjg 

B©'t 6 n 

Bag-y da'y-**®? (<^0 
Bij-gS'sys (o.) 
By-lls'ty-me 
By-lls'ty-ny (c.) 
By-gla'ty-iiG'? 

By-gC^ys, and B.i-go'8?L3 
Bitg-y-di'rc^ 
By-gSph'y-nEf 
By-g3'ya (G.) 

B&c'rM? 

BdV® (3) 

Ba'lsi 

B^-ld'crya 

Bal-y-na'gr© 

By-la' nya 

By-la'rl 

BAl'y-rua (G.j 

Byl-bll'lya 

Byl-bl'nya 

Bai'bya 

Byl-cG'a (G.) 

B&l- 9 -&'r 89 

By-lS'tys 

BJU-is-bS'gy (C.) 

Bydla'ty 

B5'l]-a8 

ByHBn'o-tt 
Bjd-vSn'ti-as ( 1 ) 
Bil'y-ry (G.) 

BW'y-Afl 


Bym-by'cy (G.) 
Ba-inu'M) (G.) 
Bdm-u-ru'w 
B 8 n-j-u'ba) (C.) 
Ban'ti-y (1) (T.) 
Bin'tj-ie (J) 

Bftn'tj-ny (<7.) 
BSn'ti-Qs (1) 
Bapli'y-raa 
Bdp't® 

Psir'y-do (G.) 

By-ra'I 

Blr'y-lhrum 

Bir'ba-rl 

Byr-ba'ri-y 

Byr-bd'tua (G.) 

Byr-l)8s'tli9-r»5^ 

Byr-bJlli'y-cO 

Bar'cy 

Byr-cffi'I, or BUr'cj-tffi 

Bir'cy 

BAr'ghy 

BAr'ci-nS (s.) 

Byr-cl'nys (GO 

Byr-dffi'I 

Bar-da'ii59 (c.) 

Bdr'dI 

Byr-dl'ny (T.) 

Byr-dyi'I }8 

By-rS^y 

Ra'r 9 -d 8 Sy-ra'nya 
Ba'r69 

B’Ar'g 9 -s« (<7.) 
Byr-^'sj'l ( 1 ) 
By-rl'n? 

B&r'i-^s (a) 
By-rte'aSf 
Ba'rj4im 


BAr'ny-Qs 

Byr-sl'ne, and Byr-aC'ny 

BAr-zy-Cn'tC'j 

Byr-za'nG^ 

By-se'ry (G.) 

Bds |-I5'y 

Bfts-j-n'a (a) 

B&s-i-ll'dio 

Ba8-|-lI'dS9 

Bds-i-lI'I (G.) 

Ba-8ll-j-9-p8t'y-m53 

Bas'i-lls 

Ba-sH'i-Sa, ( 771071 .) 
Bds-i-ll'ys, (river.) (G.) 
Bfts'i-ias 
B8a'8» 

Bys-sd'ni-y 
Bys-sa'ry-iis 
Bas-«Jlr'}-dC 5 (r.) 
B&s'sy-rla 
BSs'syB All fld'j-ds 
Bys-tir'n®, and Bya- 
tdr'na 
BSa't,^ (1) 

Ba'ty 

B4t-y-n3'£bv8 (c.) 
By-ta'vl 
Dy-la'vi-y (T.) 
By-t5'vys, aiui BSit'y- 
vSs (G.) 

Ba'thOa 

B&th'y-cl6§ 

By-thyl'lys 

( 1 ) 

BJit-i-a'wa 

BW'y, (<?•) 

By-tl'ny, and Byn-tl'nyi 
Bait'i-ny (c.) 


Bn't0 

Bu'Vb 

Ba'tbn 

B&t-ry-sli5-mys»-ma'- 

5lij-y 

BSt'ry-^hSs (c.) 

Byl-ll'y-dej 

Bat'tia 

B&t'tya 

B&t'v-mm 

BSlt'y-ias 

By-tyPIya 

BSLu'bS 

B&u'c)a 

B&u'H 

Ba'vj-tts 

Blv'y-ly (c.) 

B4z-y-3n't39 

By-za'n-y 

B9-4'tnx (G.) 

BG'bj-Sa 

By-bri'y-efim 

B3b'ry-c3 

B3b'r)'-c33, and B?- 
brf'cj-I (1) 
By-brJ'cG? (c.) 
B9'bry"ci>y (I) 
By-chl'ray (c.) 
BGlVtCf (c.) 
B31-9-mi'ny 
Bei'y-nHa (c.) 
B81-9-ph&nHa8 
Bfil'Mls 
BSl'd® 

BSl'Ii-am 
B31'£4l8 
Bsapb (o.) 



the Chriatlan poet Sidonius AlpoUinaritf who flouriahod 
A. D. 432, which fhvoTS the fiocentaatloa of Ainaworto — 
Atrebatwn UrraOt ^^c.— T hoi^lopi 
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c?.) 


BSVMfpU) * 

B9l-U^i-n«i 
B^l-IfirVphi 
Bel-Id'r^s ♦ 

(< 7 .) 

B€l-li-€'nvi8 

B{!l-I&'nfi 

(«?.) 

B?IW»m;I 

BSW^vfi'siw 

BS'lSn 

BSl'r<h^g»r (a) 

Bfi^Iys 

B^m-bl^nii (cr.) 
B^na'cus 
Bdn-dHlI ^9 (O.) 
BSn'dis 

B€n-^-vSn'tvra 

B 6 n-th^If'y-m 8 

B^p51-)-tii^nv8 

Bferbi-c® 

BSr-^Jn'thj'^ 

Bfir-9-cyn'th9fl (ST.) 

B8r-^ni'c^ 

BSr-e>nl'ct« 

B^r'li-ne (<7.) 

B6r'|i-8n 

D?r-|lii't9-nl 

Bi$r'g 9 -ntSm (o.) 

Be^ns, and Ba'ris 

Ber'mj'fls 

Bgr' 9-5 

Bcr>9-nl'c9 
B^-rO'eua 
B^whoo'^ 
B^r^b'r?i-c 5 f (c.) 
Be-ry'tyg, and BSr'y- 
tu« (c.) 

Be'89 

(c.) 

B^-ea'ro (t.) 
B?-8ld'i-ffi 
B^-fllp'pO 
Bd8'8\^, BuS^Sl 
( 1 ) 

Bds-yn'gS'tl (c.) 
B^-tar'mT-nC? (c.) 
(r.) 

Bf-tha'rpn (O’.) 

m'f-r 9 (c,) 

B?-ta'ri-9 

Bl'ii 

Bi-a^n^r f 
Bl'ja 

Bi-b&c^V-lUa 

Blb'»-gfr 


4Md 

Bib-lX'ngi 
Blb'I^-n? (C.) 
BXb^Ma 
Blb^va 
B)-brdc^t9 
Blb'v-libi 
Bl^css 
Bl'cSn 
Bl-ci5r'ni-^ 
Bl-obr^nis 
Bl-6'phl ( 0 .) 
Bl-fbr'm)S 
Bl'fr?n8 

Br-«Q&^t$r 

Bln'll-iiiu 

BI'8n 

Bl-a-ii5'v® (a.) 

Blr'rhys 

B|-s&l'tffi 

Bi-saPtas 

Bi^'tia 

Bi-s&n'th^ 

Bla'tSn 

Bl8't9-nS§ (r.) 

B]»-t 9 'n(*fi (T.) 
Bls'tv-nla 
Bl 8 't 9 -nla, and 
B|s-t5'n|8 (c.) 
Bl'thvia 
Bltli'y-ffl 
B|-tby'nl (a.) 
Bi-thyn'i-fli 
Br'q-aa (1) 

Bl'tSn 

B|'tu'(-tua 

Bj-tun'tym 

B|-tQ'n-cum 

B|-ta'n-S5f 

BIt'y-rli (O'.) 

in"zi-^(i) 

Bj-z5'n^ (O.) 

Blffi'n? 

Bl®'si-I (1) 

Blffi'aua 

Blin-d^-nS'ngi 

Blln-du'si-^i (J) 

Blia-t^-pnce-nl'tCf 

Blfim'iny-cjj 

Ble-nT'n? 

Bll^'tj-as (1) 
BlQ'ci-am (1) 
BS-j-dt?'?-? 

B9-ad-i-c5'^i (r.) 

Ba'ffi. and B5'9'^ 

BOb-^-uy'? (o.) 

B^-ca'U-as 

Baki'cfir 

B 6 c' 5 h 9 -rls 

BSc'cb^a 

B 9 -dQ- 9 g-na'tvMi 

B^^a'nl 

Bco-b8^)a 


Boa'bi-f 

Rb-9-dr5'jniHt 

BaB-9-4tti^£b« 

BoB-8't|-?i (I) 

Boe-O^tya 

BQ-S'tbi-Qa 

B^'thya (C.) 

Bd'y-tfia 

Ba'e-fia 

Bd'gSa 

BO'gyd 

Bd'gua 

BS'f-I (3) 

By-iSc'y-iaa 

Bcly 

BSI^by 

Byl-ba'n? (o.) 

BSl-bi-tl^nym 

BSl'gi-Qa 

B9-lI'ny 

B8H-nffi'ya 

By-lls'sus 

ByMa^nys 

BS'lys 

B3ra-i-Sn'aS9 

By-mll'cyr 

B 6 m- 9 -nI'cro 

B9-n5'ni-y 

By-nS'si-ds (1) 

BS-y-su'ry 

B9-5'tC§ 

By-8'tus, and Ba'y-tfis 

Bs'ry-y 

By-rS'y-dSj 

B5'r9-&s 

BS-ry-b^'ml 

By-rS'yn (o.) 

Ba'ry-fis 
Bdr'Isa 
Byr-g5'dl 
By-rl'nus (C.) 

Bor'nbs 

}}Qr-sJp'p 9 

Ba'rus 

liy-rya'tbo-iiG^ 
B5s'ph9-ru3 
B5a'p9-rus (T.) 
Bys-trS'nus (o.) 
B^trO'dyfl (c.) 
Iidt'U ’9 
B5t-l|-ffi^s 
B6-v|-a'nym 
By-vll'lw 

BrlcVn? (^) 

Brgic-ca'tl (O.) 
Brygh-inS'nC^ 
Brycli-ma'nl (O’.) 
Br®^9l-y (1) 
Bryn-ghr'y-doj 
Bran'9h(-d® 

Brin'ghya (T.) 
Bryn-chPl'l^Ss 
Bra'8}^ (1) 

Br&a^-d&a 


BrtUj-fdS'H (3) 
Br^a^HS^ (f*) 

Br&u'rp 

BrStu^rSa 

Br€n'nl, and Bnt'M 
Bren'iiKQa (o.) 
Brfin'nya 
BrSn'tby 
BrSa'ci-y (1) 

BrSt'ti-I 0) 
Bri-a^r9<u9, ai 
Brl'y-rcGa (c.) 
BrI'ya 
Bri-gSn'tSs 
Bn-gsSn'M-y (1) (s.) 
Brlg-yn-tl^nya 
Bri oain'ti-Sm (1) (T.) 
Bri-fSa'aya (T.) 

BrI'ma 
Brl'ny (r.) 

Bii-sS'ia 
Brl'aSs 
Brt-aG'ya 
Bn-t&n'nl 
Bri-tdn'nj-y 
Bn-tiln'ni-cfia 
Brlt-y-mir'tja 
Brtt-y-ma'rya 
Brtt'y-nC^ X 
BrTtVn8§> itnd Brj- 
t6'n6§ (O.) 
Bnx-81'lym 
Brtx'i-y (1) 

Brlx'»-n5 (c.) 

Brl'z5 

BrSc-y-bB'lya 
Br5'mi-ua 
Bro'mua 
BrSn'gys (r) 

BrSn'le^ 

Bryn-tl'niia 

Br6't9-43 

BrS'the-Ua 

BrQc't9-rI 

Bry-nia'lj-y 

Brun-du'8!-Sm 

Bru-tld'i-u8 

Brd't|-I (1) 

Brd'ty-lus 

Brd'tys 

Br^'ya 

Br>-&x'is 

Brj^'ce 

Bry'^f?^ 

IJry'gl 

Bry'ay-y 

Bry'a?-® 

Bry-aS'ffi (C.) 
Ba-by-ca'n*? 

Bu-ba'cS? 

Bu'by-rta 
BG-bys-tl'y-cQa 
By-bda^tja (r.) 
BQ'by-aGa 
BG'bSn 


By-cdph'y-Hi 
By-cSph'y-lfia 
Bu-cbG'-tfli (C 

Dy-c81'i-c# 

By-cSKI-cGitt 

By-cB'lj-Sn 

BG'cy-ltta 

By-dS'fli (<7.) 

Bu'd(-I 

By-dl'nl 

By-dS'n# (C.) 

By-dd'rym 

Ba'|9-n39 (o ) 

By-lim'y-I (o.) 

Bu'bs 

Byl-Ia^li-iis (1) 

Bul.ll' 9 -n 6 § (O.) 

BG'ny-y 

By-nl'my (0.) 

BG-ny-mS'y (o.) 

BG'nya 

BQ'py-lQa 

BQ'phy-gfia 

By-phB'ni-?i 

By-pra'si-flm (1) 

Bu'ry 

By-ra'j-cfig 

Byf-dlg'y-ly (c.) 

BUr'rhys 

Bdr'ay 

B\ir'8}-y (1) 

Bu^bib 

By-al'ria 

BG'ty 

BQ'ty-S 

Bu'lCs 

Bu'th9-8 (<?.) 
By-thro'tum 
By-thro'tya ( T . 
Ry-lhyr'y-fia 
Bu'ty-y 

Bu'ty-nes (0.) 

By-t5r'j-(lC8 

BQ't5g 

By-tSn'tym 

Bu'lys 

Bu-zJ'ge? 

Ba'zy-4”'!# (C 
By-b«s'si-a (!) 
Bvb-15'ri|-y (1) 
Byb'b-|i 

Byl)'li8 

BvMi'y-nGj 

Byr'rhys 

Byr'sy 

By-za'ci-5tn (1) 
Byz-yn-ii'y-ciia 
By-zdn't|-8n (O., 
By-zftn't|*Qm (1) 
By'zya 
By-zC'nya 
Byz'(?-rG9 
B9 'zG9 (t.) 
bJ"zi-?i (1) 


C. 


CvXK'THva 

OLb'Mes 

CibVI? (T.) 

C^b>9-\Ba 

Cy 4 )«'i 4 -I 

C&b-«4l'ny8 

Cy-bfiOit (c.) 

C9-b81'4-cy (r.) 

C&b-yl-U'nyma 

Cy-bSLiai-« 

Cf'bftr'nX (T.) 

C^-blr^uya 


Cy-b8a^ayB 

Cy-b6'18a (o ) 

Cy-bS^sys (C.) 

Cy-bl'ry 

Cy-bl'rt 

Cy-Mr'i-y 

Cy4i&^r» 

Cab^y-^Qa 

C5'cy 

CSlsh'y-189 

Cdc-y-dcni'y^ef (4) 
(C7.) 


Caucus 

O^-cQ^tbis 

Cj-cyp^y-rls 

Ca'dI 

C^d-mS'?i 

Cyd~mu')8 

CW'mya 

Ca'drsi 

Cdd'ry-my (<?.) 
Cfli-dG^ry-aa (1) 
Cy-dUr'cl 


Cy-dQ'Hl (c.) 

Cid'y-tia 

Cffi'y 

C»-c5'ti-rH (1) 
Cffi'ci-i(s (I) 

C®-Cll-i>a'nya 
Cffi-cTl'i-I 
Cffi-cll'i-us 
Cffi^'i-ma (4) 
C®-cI'ny jo.) 
Cffi-cl^ny Tfis'cya 


C«c'y*bam (4) 
Cffic'y-baa (4) {a.) 
CfficViaa (4) 
Cffl-dl^c-aa (1) 
Cffid'j-ctta (cr.) 

C®l',-nas (4) ( 0 .) 
C®'lj-59 
C®m'a-r8 (4) 

Cffi^n^aa ^ 

Cffin'i-dS5 (4) 


* Bellertu. — AB onr lexicograpbera unite lb giving thhi 
word tbe antoj^uttimate accent; bat MHton aeema to 
have mnctioned Jto penultimate, aa nraeb more a^eeable 
to English ears, li his Lycldas ; — 

Or whether thou, to our moist vowit denied, 
81eep*st liy tbe faUe of BeUerug old.** 
nbdligh it BUUt be aoknowledfed Uiat MBum h«M, In this 
word, deoeited the eloMlcftl ppronnneletlon, yet bis author- 
tty iae^ctent to make us acquiesce in bis accentuation in 


the above-mentioned passage. [True ; but not clsewhero. 
— Tbollojpk.] 

t Bianor. — Lempriere accents this word on the first sy)- 
able, but Labbe, Ainsworth, Oouldmnn, and Holyoko, on 
the second ; and these agree with Virgil, Eel. ix. v. Bl. 

X BrUoMM,^ljM» teits us that this word is aomotimea 

r nounced with the penultimate accent, but more frMuont 
with the antepenultimate* use tmrihdea Cambn, 

nee BriUmea nnfiMtm, &c. Juv. SoL tv* lS4* — Taotxopl:.] 
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603 


<<?.) 

CoHat'n^ 

CflB'nifl 

Ceo-nWr^-pm 
Ctt'pi-8 
CasHT&'tys 
C«'r9, or 
Car^^X (4) 

Casr'f-tC^ (4) (C^) 

Cbw 

(4) 

Ce-«&^r9-«f ((?0 
Ca-s&'ri-Cn 

CflMl6^D9 
Ca-84n'ni49 
Ce'9i-« (1) 

Ga'si-iXs (1) 

Cs'sO 

Ge-«6^nh^ 

GaHiB'ni-Xls 
GatVbrIx (4) 
Cot'v-lttm (4) 

Ca'fx 

C$-^'cO 

G?1-I'cv8 

Ca-i-e't? 

Ca'i-ph4i (<7.) 

Ca/|-ttg, and Ci'H (3) 

Ca'i-Sa (3) 

CB-j«'tsi (C.) 
CikV^-b^r, Quintui 
C^-la^bn*^ 

Cal'fi-briis 
C&l-^-ga'rja (s.) 
CaH-gvr-rXtV®* 
c^-iag^v-ti* 
oai'B-i* 

Cai'n-mXa 

Cal'g.in5s 

Cftl'?i-ma8 

C^-ia'nys 

CfiJ'^-8n 

Cg-iaph'HO? 

CW'g-rts 
Cg-la'rva (<7.) 
Cftl'si-tea 
C&U-th&'n» 

C&l'HbQ8 
CHa'ti-9 (1) 
C^-la'tj-® (1) 
Cai-a.u-rfi'91, and 
C&I-au-ri'si 
Csi-iau'ri-9, and 
Cii-au-rt'$ (<7.) 
C9-ia'vhX 
C9-la'vi-as 
cai'b|8 

c»l-c5'gvs (T.) 

cai'ce 

carsn?i8 

0&l-5h9“(15'nH 

C^l-chln'H 

Cil'dys Ca'li-tts 

CiM(? 

CH6d'9-nSfl (C.) 
C^-9-d8'nj-^i 
O-ien'tym (T.) 
C?i-15'nvm (T.) 
Cgi-W'nys 

t>-13'rvs (Cr.) 

Ca'lSfl 

CH5'si-ii8 (1) 
Cg-IS'tffl 
C^V^-ll (C?.) 

Cai'9-tdr 
C?L-ia't9r (O,) 
CmBx 
Cai-j4d'n9 
(•Jtim-cS'ttl 
CHXd'i-tts, M. 
Ca-lIg'V”J9i 
C?-np'9-d5^ (I*.) 
cai'i-piXi 
C£'l|8 

CgUaa^SUt^s (4) 
CgHi'hCl 
CglJS'Hifis (£?0 
Cil'lis 


Cttl-l»-t6'bv8 

Cftl-lfi'nX 

Oal-te-W'rj-? 

Cai'lHi 
c?a-ii'9-a39 
CM4Hi-nt'ni (c.) 

(<7.) 

o&iai48 

Cgi-iJbva* 

C&!-lH26^rv8 

c?j-iichVfa8 

cai'ii-ciss 

C41-1»-C9-I0'n? 

C{il-IIc'r5i453 

Cai-lic-r&t'»-dAB 

cai-ii-dam'^-tss (<7.) 

C^l-lld'^us 

C»l-lld'r9-ma8 

cai-ii45'tv8 

C41-i|-|l't98 (C.) 

C§il-nm'9-cbu9 

C?il"nm'9-aSa 

C8l-llm'9-d8n 

Cfd-ll'nvs 

C41-I|-9-d5'rv9 (<7.) 

C?d-lI'9-lA8 

C?il-llVp3 

Cail-li-p^-tl'rgi 

CW'lj-phSn 

Caiai-phrSn 

C^l-llp'HflB 

C8I-IV9-IX8 

cai'ii-pfif 

C?il-np'y-|C0 

c&i-ii-prgs? (c.) 

C?l-lIr'rh9-5 

Cfi'I 8 (T.) 

C9l-n8^9 
C9il-li8-t5'j4 (3) 

Cai-l|8-tl'g (C7) 

C?il-na't3 

Csil-n8-t9-nl'ci,is 

C^l-ns'trMQa 

C9l-nx'9-n9i 

c?ii-nx'9-i»as 

Ca'lBn 

cai'9"pa8 (c7.) 

Ca'l9r 

cai'p? 

C41'p9-tu3 (C.) 

C^l-phUr'm-a 

C9l-pliUr'nj-u8 

G^l-pdr'nj-fi 

Cai-ii-sId'i-Qs 

C9-lQ'9i-Gm (1) 

G^l-vl'n? 

C^l-vl'nys (o.) 

Cyl-vI'^ai-Gs (I) 

Cal'vys (T.) 

Cai'y-bs 

G&l-y-cad'nus 

Cai'y-c3 

C?-iyd'i-Sm 

Ca-lyd'n^i 

Cal'y-dSn 

Cdl-y-dO'nis 

G!il-y-d6'rn-GH 

CHy'n'n? 

Gy-lyn'd^i 

C9-lyp'»? 

G?i-inin'ti-G!n H) 
Cg-mar'y-cGm (r.) 
Cftra-B-rt'nfli 
cam-»-rI'tJc (C7.) 
GBm-bdLu'ie? 

Cam'bSf 

C&m-b9-da'nvm (S.) 
Catii-l>9“rl'tym (A*.) 
Cim'br? 

C^m-bQ'nj-X 

Gym-by'sS^ 

Cttm-9-ia'nI 

C&fn-9-n'tre 

C4ni-9l-9-da'n?m (r.) 

Cam'9-r?i 

Cim-^-ra'cym (C.) 
C&m-y-rt'nym, and Cfi- 
me^ri-fiin 

Oara-9-rl'ny8 


G?i-m«r't6f Caip-r9-tl'n* 

Cg-mdr'tj-fini (1) CS'prvs 

Oti>mXI'l9 C&p'89 

and Cg-inXina) CSp's^-gS 
Gfi-raii'lys cap'v-fi 

Ga«mI^rA H&'nva 


Cg-ml^rB Ca'pyg 

G^-ml'ryg. «7i4 Cy-ml'ry Ca'pys Syi'vj-tti 
C4ni-{8-8a'f&{| C4r'9-bac^try 


V^9-UIX IVI9. 

C4ni-{8-8a'f&{| 
Cdni'm^ 
Gg-moe'nffi 
Gym-pa'ny L6x 
Gym-pa'ni-g 
Cym-pa'nva (C.) 
Cstm-pfts'p? 
G&m'py 

Cdm'py-sGs (o.) 


Car'^-bXs 
Car-g-cai'Hk 
Gg-rdc'y-tSa 
Cy-rfiLc'ta-cQB 
Ca'rffi, Csi-rffi'ys 

Car'g-hs 

(O*) 

Ca-ram'brl (T.) 
CMftn't9-nQ8 (<7.) 


GdmVvB MAr'ti-Gs (1) CAr'y-nGs 
Cdm-y-ly-^I'iiys C{i-rftu'B}-fis (1) 


Ca'nsi 

Can'y-cS 

Can'9-£hS 

C&n'9-£liG8 

Ca'ncB 

Oy-Ba'n-g (r.) 

Gy-na'rj-I 

Cftn'HhQs 

Can'd^i-cS * 

C9n-diu'15§ 

Cyn-da'vi-y 

Cyn-dl'y-nT (c.) 

Cyn-dXVpG 

Ca'nyn^ 

Can-9-ph0'n-9 

OSn'y-thfiin 

Cgt-nXc-y-li'ro^ 

Cet-nid'i-y 

Cst-nld'i-Qs 

C{i-nIn-9-fa'tC9 

C9-nInV*i8 

C?i-nl8't|'US (1) 
Ca'm-Qs 
Can'niB 
Ca-nB'bus (<7.) 
C?i-n5p'|-cSm 

C^-nsVv** 

Can't?i-b9r (C.) 
Oan't?i-br?i 
Ckn^tH)rI 
C^in-ta'briii (r.) 
Gyn-tu'bri-® 


CAr'M 

C?ir-b5'iiC8 (C.) 
Car'bv -151 (C.) 
C^Lfr^he^dyn 
C^r-cl'nys, artd 
Car'cj-nus (c.) 
Cstr-dS'ce? 
Car-dsi-mS'ny (<7.) 
Cjr-dAm'y-lB 
Csir-dS'siis (<7.) 
Cir'di-^ 

CAr'dtt-» (c.) 
Cgir-dii'gbl 
Cyr-dy'tvs (0.) 
Csl'tS^ 

Cdr'Q- 89 . 

C^i-rSs'Bijig 
C^-rS'sys (£?) 
C?tr-fIn'i-9 
Ca'ri-9, Ca'ri-Gs 
C?i-rI'?i-tS 
C^^rTI'I? (T.) 

C^-rPn^ 

C{i-rl'n® 

Cir'i-n3 
C?i-rl'nns 
C?i-rl'9n (<7.) 
C^-rts'sy-num 

C^r-mu'nl (<7.) 
C^r-ma'nf-g 

Cfir-ma'n9r 


Cin-th9-r51'o-thr5a (C.) Car'm? 
C4n'th?i-rU8 C%ir-m3'ly9 


Gyn-thC'ly (c.) 
Can'thys 
Cin'ti-fim (1) 
C4n-u-18'j-?i (3) 
C4n-u-le'| Gs (3) 
Cy-nu'I|-9 
C>-nG'9i-Gm (1) 
C?i-nG'8i-Gs (1) 
Csi-nG'tj-Gs (1) 
C4p'9'neus 

Cy-pS'ny 

C«i-p5'n98 

Ca-p3'ul 

ca'pyr 

C^-pB'tys 

Cslp'e-tGs (<7.) 
Ca-pha'ro-Ga 
C5i-phS'r|8 (<7.) 
Caph'y-iD 
Caph'y-0 (C.) 
Ca'pi-3 
Cp-pXs'sy (r.) 
CAp-is-sS'ny 
CdpM-to 
Cy-pXt-o-lI'nyB 
C4p-i>td'li-Gin 
G?ip-n8b'M® (C^O 
C?tp-l*d'9-c8f (c.) 
Ciip-py-dd'cj-fli (1) 
C&p'psi-d5x 
Cj-piu'n-y 
Ca'pr?-® 
CJtp-ri-cdr'nyB 

cap-rj-fx-^i-a'Us (i) 

Cf-prI'n* 

C9-prtp'9-d39 

Ci'pri-Gs 


Cyr-mfiii't?, and Cyr- 
mSn'tfs 

Car-inyn-tu'l"^ 
CAr-m^n-ta'lja 
Car'inj-d3ij 
CAr'ny Cyr-dXn'? 9 
Cjr-na^Bj-Qs (]) 
Cyr-nO'y-dEsj 
Cyr-nG'i-a (3) 
C^r-nS'ys (c.) 
CAr'nj-Gn 
Car'n9-nG9 (<7.) 
Car^nys 
C?ir-nG'l89 
C?ir-nu'tyni (C.) 
C 4 r- 9 S-c 5 'pI (<7.) 
Cyr-pa'91-9 (1) 
C9r-pa'^<-Qm (1) 
Car'p9'tcg ( T.) 
Car'p9-thus 
Cyr-pe'i-fli (1) (C.) 
Car'pi-a 
C^r-pX^y (C.) 

Car'pis 

Car'pB 

C^r-pSphVr? 

C9r-p5ph'9-rGs 

Car'rffi, and CGr'rba 
Car-ri-nS'tSj 
Cyr-rG'cy 
C?ir-s 8 ' 9 11 
C?ir-ta'li48 
Oar't?i-rS (<7.) 
C?ir-t5'i-9 (3) 
Car'ty-nGs (c.) 
Cfir-th®'a 

Car-thy-gTn-i-Gn'sS} 

C$r-tli4'i6 


Gar'tbgfXi 
CILr'th|4S (a) 
Oftr-U)6^{t (a) 

Ct'fyi 

Cgr-vXl'i«4i8 

Ct'ry4 

C9Lr-y4'te 

Cllr.y-4'li8 

C&r-yB tfi^ya (C.) 

Cg-rys'ti'Gs 

Gy-rya'tys 

Ci'ry-Gm 

Cy-sGMy (c,) 

cas'cy 

C?ui-c31'li-Gfl 

CftH-lI'nvim 

Cg-8l'nB, Cy-BX'nvn! 

cas'i-n^ (a.) 

Ca'sj-Gs (1) 

C&s'niy-ny (c.) 
Cas'my-n© 

CM-mXn?i 
Cys-pS'n-y 
C98 pGr'u-ly 
Ca8-i>j-a'nfli 
CiB'pi-i 
0?uf-pl'r?i (c.) 
C&s'pi-Gin MS'ry 
Cas-syn-dS'ny 
Cys-sAn'dyr 
Cgs-san'dr^ 
C^s-san'dri-g 
Cai8-89n-drX'» (<7 ; 
C&s'si-y fl) 
Ca8-Bj-9-a6'n.i8 (T.) 
C?i8-8l'9-I>5 
C48-sj-9-p5'9 
C?a-slt'9-r9 (<7.) 
Cii8-8i-tSr')-d89 
Cas'si-Gs, C. <1) 
Cks-sj-vy-liu'nyB 
C9 S-s 6'P9 (<7.) 
C^9-s6'tis 

Cijis-tab'MSi 
Cas't^-bGB 
C?u9-ta'li-?i 
C&B't9-ns («7.) 
Cfus-ta'li-Gs I^nin 
C?is-ta'n9-fr 

C?i9-th§'n68 (T.) 
Cas-tj-^-nl'ry 
- C^s-tfi'lys 

Cas'tgr and PSinriX 
CaB't9-rS9 (pt,) (c,) 
C?ts-tra'tj-Gs (1) 
C^s-trX'Cys (C.) 
Caa'ty-IB 
Cat-?i-bi'nG9 (a,) 
Cat-?-ciB'th59 (6.) 
Cat-0-dG'pa 
Cat-9-k9-kau'm9>liG 
(c.) 

Cat-9>m8n '19-139 

Cai-9-0'ni-?i 
CHUph'rv-gS? (C.) 
Cat-fi-r&c'tgi 
Cat-B-rftc'tS8 ( T.) 
C?i-tar'rhy-tQs (c.) 
Cat'9-nB9 
Cy-thro'y 
Cath'9-rl 
Ca'tj-9 (1) 

Ca-tj-S'n? 

Ca-ti-B'nya 
Cat-j-11'nsi 
Cit'i-lhie 
CMXl'i-Gf <r.) 

cg-txni 

C9-tXl'lya, or C#tn4tt> 
G9-tI'n?i 

Cat'i-ny (a) 
Ca'ti-Ga (1) 
cat'i-zi 
ca'tB 
Ga'tr9-G8 
cat'ta 
Gat'lX 


• llnukoB — tiBinijrlere, Labhe, knd Ainsworth, [also geneial ear hM not annctloncd tbl§ latter ppouanttetton 
Carr 1 accent thli wwd on the first ayllable, but Oouldman and given it tlie prefrrenCe. 
and Holyoke on the woond ; and I am much mistaken If the 
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CManvt 

Cftu'ci (a) 

Cftu^cSn 

€tu<c^iie^9 (c.) 
Ciu'cfhnef 
CAu-c5'n«a (O'.) 
CdLa'di, and CSLu^dj-ilm 
C&u-drn^s (a.) 
C&u-Ifi'nK 
CJiu'nJ-I (r.) 

C&u^ni-iLs 

CBlu'nvs 

Cftu'rSs 

C&u'rvB 

C&'ys 

Cftv'y-rte (r.) 

C&v-?i-rlrly9 

C&v-fli-rl'nyi 

Ca'vj-l 

Cy-y'cl 

Cf-rcy8 

Cfi-ys't^r 

C&z'e-c^ (o.) 

C6'y, or CS'Oa 

Ge'M68 

C8% (T.) 

C«lHil'n'nya 

CSU-y-rtn'aSa 

CS'bfi? 

Ce'br^n 
Cy-bTg'ni-y 
C^brS'nj* (C.) 
C^>-brTVn69 
Cfi'brua (T.) 

Cdc'j-diis 

C9^Il'i-iSs 

Cy-ci'nfi (r.j 

C^-cTn'ny, A. 

C^-crS'pi-y 

C9-cr5p'Hl» 

Cdc'ry-pis (c.) 

Ce'crSpa 

C|<jJ^ph.,.W'. «7.) 

C^-dr5'y (C,) 
Cdd-r^'t|8 
Cy-drd'jJi-I (1) 

CS'ly, C9-IC'|-j (3) 

Cdl'y-dCn 

CdKMvia 

C^Ia'nd 

Cei-9-la'tS8 

C^18n'dy-rl8 

C^lfin'drra 

C^-lSn'drjs 

Oy-le'ny-fis 

Cy-lSn'ng;, C^-laj'n? 

Ce'lyr 

C«l'e^es 

CCl'y-trum 

Csl9-tt* 

C^l'mys 

C81Vn® 

CeVmfB 

CSl'ue 

Cmi-b^r (c.) 
CeUf-M'rvs (C,) 
CdUj-ba'rl 
o«rtj-c» 

Cfil'ti-Cl 
Cyl-tflOya 
C«U9-g4l'*4« (c,) 
Cyl-ta'ri-l 
Cyl-tBf'cjr 4b(D 
CS'in? (r.) 

C8m'iny-naf 
Cfim'pal 
C9-na^bytD (7.) 

■ C^nn^ym 
Cln'chre-« 


CSn'glir? Ts 
OSn'ghry-lis 
Coii-£hr6'yB (c.) 
C8n'chn-fi8 
C^-pes'py-lIs 
09-nfi'tpttin (1) 
C8'ne-«8 
CCn-i'RiJlg'iiX 
Cy-nl'ny 
C^nl'nSa (c.) 
Cdn-y-ma'nl 
CS'nSn (7.) 
Cyn-eC'rSa 
OSn-sy-rl'nys 
OSn'sys 
C8n-ty-r8'tys 
Oyn-tiu'rl 
Cyn-tau'ri-ctts (c.) 
Gyn-tSiu'rys 
Cyn-tXmVnaa (c.) 
Cyn45b'rj-cy 
C«n'ty-r5§ 
Cyn-tSr'i-py 
Gyn-trl'tfiB 
Cdn'try-nef (c.) 

Oyn-trC'nCf (r.) 
C^n-trS'ni-Sa 
C^n-tfim'vj-rl 
G?n-tfl'ri-y 
C?n-ta'r|-p5i 
C?h-ta'ri'p5 (c.) 
C5'»3, and CS'y 

Caph'y4^ 

C8ph-y-lC'd|-Cn 

CSph-y-lo'ngi 

C?-phaJ'lyn 

C8ph-yl-15'nT (C.) 

CSph-yl'lC'nj-y 

C8ph'y-ia 

Cgph'ft-loe'dja 

C8ph'y-15n 

Cfipb-y-iat'y-inl 

CSph-y-lQ'dj-am 

C€ph'?-lu8 

C6'ph?-l8 (T.) 

C9-ph8'n59 

Ce'ph9-ttfl 

C?.phV'8i-8 (I) 

C5ph-i*8i'9-(]8^ 

C^-pMa-j-da'rys 

Cy-phl"§i-»n (1) 

C6ph-i-96d'9-tu8 

C^-phla'sya 

C^-phl'sya 

CC'phi^n 

CS'pj^ 

CC'p{-8n 

CSr'y-c? 

C^-r&c'y-tS^ 

C^rtUn'bys 

C5r-f-itil'cys 

C9-ra'mi-ain 

CffrVm&a 

CB'ria 

CSr'y-sQs 

C6r'y-ty 

Ce-ra^lhys (c.) 

Cy-ra'tbn (0.) 

Cy-ra'tua 

C9-r4u'n»-y 

C^rlii'ni-l 

G^-rlu'nya 

Cy-rSni'st-Sa (1) 

C^r-bB'ri-Sn 

Cbr'by'ru*! 

CBr'cn-phus 

Cer-c9-B5’rym 

Cyr-cS'js 

C^r-cS'ne 

Cer-cCa'tP? 

C8r'c9-la} (C.) 
Gdr'cj-d89 
C8r^ci-1 (1) 

C^r-cl'ny 
Gyr-cln'j'ttm 
COT-cXn'ny 
Cdr'ci-lla (1) 
C^r-ca^pSf 


Cdr'cSps 
Odr'cy-<n (1) 
Cyr-cJ'y-ndj 
Opr-cJpb'y-4« 
C9r-cy^r«i, or 

C6r-p-&aH 

C6'r6f 

, Gy-rgs'sys 
Cfir'p-tiB 
Cy-r6't68 (<7.) 

cwaja 

CS'rj-l 
Cy-rtl'll (7.) 
C^rB'lym 
Cf-rfn'tbys 

0«r'H5a (O'.) 

Cyr-mS'nya 

Cyr-nS'y 

Cdr'nSa 

Cs'rdn 

CSr-y-pXs'y-dC^ 
Cf-rSg'aua 
C8r'ph9-r89 
CSr-ry-td'nl (7.) 
C^r-rhas'I 
C^r-ay-bWp'tC? 
Cfer'ti-my 
Cyr-ta'm-fim 
C^r-va'ri-fia 
Cbr'vj-iia (T.) 
C0r'y-ce9 
Cy-rJ'cCa (c.) 
Ce-rf 'ti-iis (1) 
Cfir-y-nil'cy 
Cfir-y-nc'a (c.) 
C9-iyn'i-t5a 
C^-aSl'li-aa 
C^HsBn'm-a 
CSa'ti-tts (1) 
C9s-lrl'ny 
C^s-tri'nya 
C9-t5'I (c.) 

C6't€9 
C9-tb6'gya 
Cc't|-I (1) 

C6'tj-U8 (1) 

C€'t5 

CS^ys, end C»'u3 
CS'yx 

Gl)y4)5'ru8 (c.) 

Gha'b59* 

jGby-brnys 

GhJi-b5'r(is (C.) 

Gb&'bn-y 

J0ha'bri-68 

Ghab'ry-Is 

Gha8-4n'i-ta5 

Ghffi'r?-^ (c.) 

GIi©r-5-dC'iny8 (4) 

GhK-re'inyn 

Gliror'y-pliSn (4) 

Gliffl-rCs'try-tQ 

Gliffi-rln^thya 

jGhffi-rlp'^ws 

GhK'rO 

Ghffir-y-nC'y, andJShSr- 
ry-ne'y 
Gfa»-r5'ni-y 
Gliy-lu'yn 
Gbyl-c«'y 
Ghii'cy-y 
Ghyl-co'y (c.) 
Ghyl-cC^dyn, and Ghil- 
c9-d5'ni-9i 
Ghyl-c6tVr£9 (<7.) 
Gbil-cj-dG'ny 
Ghyl-cXd'9-a« 
Gh^-cld^-cy 
Ghyl-cW'i-ctts 
Gh^j-<B'y8 

Gb?J-clVp5 

GhiU'eis 

J0byl-cl'ti8 

GhSl'cy-dan 


Ghkl'cya J^hdr-^tnSc'ry-ffif 

GhyMtt'y GbfrwVph«i 

£hyl<d©'l GherVphSn 

Ghvies^ry Ghdr^sHla (1) 

fihftl'94aa (c.) Gh$r-aW'i-TO&8 

GJi&l-y>ni'ti8 Ghdf^8i-pb6 

Ghai-^-dSn'sea (<7.) 

Gh&l'y4}8s, and Ga^y> Ghdr-8y-n6'syfl 
Ghe-riia'cl 

Gh8d'y-bBn (7.) Gbfd-n®'! 

Gh&l-y-by-nl'tia Gbi-db'ryB ( 7.) 

GbaOybB Ghll-HLr'shys 

Gby-ma'nl Ghll')-Qa, atid Gbire-Sa 

Gh&m-y-vl'rl Ghl'16 

Glia'n? GhM5'r\j8 

Gba'Bn Ghi-mm'ry 

Gha'p-nSf Ghttn'y-rQs 

Ghy-O'nj-y Ghlm'^^ry (c.) 

Gha-y-nl'tja 

Gba'Sa Ghl-Bm^a-ra 

Ghar-BC-m5'bsi (c.) Ghl'yn 

GJiar-y-cC'mf (c.) Gbl'y-nS 

Ghar'y-drS Gbl-Bn'l dBs 

Ghy-r&'drpa Ghl'y-nla 

Ghhr'y-driis Ghl^Ba 

Glj;i-rffi'y-das GliI'rBn 


Gliar-yn-dffi'I 

Gha'rax 

Bb^-^x'Bg, and Ghy- 
rax'ys 
Gha'rfia 
Ghar'j-cles 
Ghlr-i-cll'aCg 
J0har'i-cl3 
Ghir-i-do'nuis 
Glilr'i-l? 

Ghar-i-ld'ys, and J0by- 
ril'lya 

Gby-rl'iil, and Cy-rl'nl 
Gba'rja 

Gliy-rX"si-y (]) 

Gh&r''j488 

GliJlr'j45n 

Ghdr'niy, and Cdr'm? 
Ghir'mj-dag 
Ghar'iDi-dC§ 
Char-ml'nys 
Gbyr-ml'y-nS f 
GbAr'mis 
Ghyr-mSa^y-ny 
Ghir^my-tAa 
Gbir^inys 
Gha^rBn 
Gby-rBn'dya 
Gli&r-^nC'y 
Ghy-rs'm-um 
GlJi^rops, and 
pC5 

Glidr'p-pua (c.) 
Ghy-ryb'djs 
Ghat'ry-mla (c.) 
Ghil-ry-ml't© (c.) 
Gb&u'bl, and Glilu'cl 
Ghau'ly 
Ghau'rya 
Ghiv'y-nEa (c.) 
Ghy-J'cl (0.) 
Ghy-zB'n? (c.) 

GhS'y 

GhS'lffl 

GhGaes 

GbBH4i5'nj-y 

Gh6l-j-d5'n|-o 

Gl) 94Id'9-n» 

Gh^ld'y-nlnsym (7.) 

GbBi'y-nS 

GhBl'y-nla 

GhSl-y-nSpli'y-^I 

Gh81-y-d6'ry-y 

GbSm^mja 

GhS^ny 

GhG^n® 

Gh6'nj-Bn 
GbB'nhba 
GhOVpSS (c.) 

GbB'Bps, and Gb^-Be^. 

G^^phrfn 


Gblt'y>n8 
Gh|4B/ne (o.) 
GhXt'n-am (7.) 
GhlB'9 
Ghl6're-iSs • 

GhlB'rJa 

GhlB'rya 

GhB-y-rl'ny 

Ghy-Ba'pBa 

GhB'Hr® (c*.) 

GhB^bys 

GhcerVdSj (4) 

Ghoer'y-® (4) 

Glirer'i-lus (4) 

Gh81-on4I'chy8 (c.) 

Gh5n'ii|-d& 

GhBn'y-phla 

Ghy-raVys (c,) 

Ghy-rtLe^mi 

Ghy-rtn'^-Qa 

Gliy-rce'bya 

GhB-ryin-n©'! 

GliBr'y-nS ( 0 .) 

GhBs'ryH-^ 

GhrS'ine^ 

GhrBm'9458 

GlirBa'i-pliBii 

Ghrys-pbBn'tGs 

GhrBa'tus 

GhrB'mi-y 

GhrO'mi-^ 

GhrB'mia 
GhrO'inpiis 
GlirB'ni-U8 
GhrB'iiBa 
GbrJ'y-sQa 
GlirVay, and GbiJ'aa 
Ghrys'y-nio 
Ghry-aan'tya 
Ghry-s&n'tbi-us 
Gliry-ebn'tja 
Ghry-sa'yr, X ojtd 
GhrJ^a'fi-or ( o.) 
Ghry»--y-o'r9'U8 
Ghry-sa'y-fla 

Ghry'sya 

Ghry-ads'pi-dC^ (c.) 
GhryHi6'|B 
Ghry-adr'niya 
Gbrys^y-rBa (c.) 
Ghrf'aE^ 

Ghry-slp'py 

G4»ry-8lp'pva 

GlirVajs 

Ghrys-y-tta'pi-dC^ 
Ghry-fiBc'e-rBi (o.) 
Ghiya'y-^i'r (c.) 
Gbry-a5'di41m 
Ghi7*«BgVQfi8 
Ghi7»-94a'V8 
GhrWlB'rw (<7.) 
Gbry'45p^y4li 


* Chaiio.--’ The eh la this, and in all words from the 
Orepk and Latliii must be pronounced like k. See Rule 13. 

t GSkermiene. •^Oryden, in bis tragedy of JtU for LovOt bos 
Antlkined tbis word into Charmionf the eh pronounced 
M m eham. 


X Chry$aor.~- 

“ Then started out, when you began to bleed, 

The great Chrysaor, and the gallant steed.’* 

Oooan’s JETasled T^oog, 
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J0hi7-4Air'rU9HB 
Ebry-aSr^rh9<&a 
J0hryHri$B't9<-raii8 (0.) 

£}hry^tU^e-inl8 

J0hi:yx'si» 

CbthO^nj.^ (5) 
Ohth5^ni-IU (5) 
Chth5n-9-phy^I$ (G) (c.) 
£Jhy'trum 
(^H-gr'sl (<7.) 

orb Vis (r.) 

Ctb^-rl^t^ 

C|-b6'tvs (c.) 

Cib'y-ra ' 

Ctc'§-r5 

ClcVnSs 

C|-cu't?i 

CIc-y-nfl'thvB (^7.) 

Cil'j-cS8 (c.) 

C,-ll''c,-9 (1) 

C]-1I8'S9 

Cl'lix 

Cll'l? 

ciries 

CU'lye 

Cll'nj-ils 

CI'15 

Clm'b^r 

C|m-b5'r|-u3 

CIm'brI 

Olm'brj-cQm 

Clm'bri-cila (C.) 

Glm'l-nus 

Cim-ni6'ri-I 

Clm'mQ-rlB 

Cim-m6'ri-um 

C}-m6'lia, a7id Ci-nS'lja 

Cj-mQ'lys 

Cl'inSn 

Cj-nos'thpn 

Cln'gi-r? (c,) 

C|-nar'?-da8 

CIn'cj-? (1) 

Clii-ctn-ni'tya, L. Cl. 

CIn'cj-u3 (1) 

CIn'?-&8 
Cj-nG'8|-«8 (1) 
CXnVthSn 
CIn'w 
C|n-|6t'9*rlx 
CIn-gv-Ia'nl (r.) 
Cln'gu-lRm 
CIni-a't? 

C|-nIth'|-I 

CIn'ngi 

Cln'nfi-d5n 

CIu'n?i-mas 

Cin-nl'9-n9 

Clnx'i-9 (1) 

Cl'nyps, and Cln'y- 

phaa 

Cln'y-*^ 

Cl'Ss 

Oj'pG'rus (C.) 

C!p'pv8 
Cjr-cje'yin (T.) 

Cir'c? 

Cjr-cSn'sSf Lu'dI 
CiVcj-fiB (J) 

CiVcys 

Cl'm 

Cjr-rce'ji-tam 
Clr^rhji, and Cjr'rh^ 
Cir'th{i, and 
Cl8-fd-pl'n§t GiU'l}-?i 
CIs'psi 

Cls'im ^ 

C|«-s5'i8 
CKs's^fis 
CIb'bH (1) 


CJla'si-® (1) 

Cl8^si-dG9 
CiSHMBB'dfl (4) 
Cr8-89-C8'8j (C.) 
Cla's^B 
0is>8a's^ 

Cis-te^nao 
Pis-the'n? (c.) 

I Cl8-Vb3'cl (G.) 

Cj-thaj'rpn 
Clth-?i-rla'tsi 
Cj-th6'l^ (c.) 
CithVrSn (c.) 
Cl'/ti-am (1) 

Cl'vs 

Ci'Vl'lis 

Clz'y-cttm 

CiaM9-as 

Cla^nes 

Cia'njB 

Cla^nj-Sa, or tl^la^nis 
Cl9-ra'nva (c.) 

Cla'rvs 

Ciau'd|-{i 

Ciau'dj-eo 

CUu-d)-a'nu£i 

Ciau-di-Sp't^-llB 

Ciau'dj-Qa 

Ciau'sus 

Ciav-i-g'nya 

Clsi-z5niV»®, and Cl^~ 
z3in'9-n?i 
Cl6'»-das 

Cl^-ojr'p-t^ (4) (0.) 
Cl^-lin'd^r 
Cl^-an'dri-d&s 
Cl^-eLn'thS^ 

Cl^-ar'ch^a 

Cl9-ar^H6| 

ClG'm^na 

CIC'S 

ClS'9-bt8 

Cl6-9-ba'l9 

Cl9-6b-v-ll'ngi 

Cl5-9-bu'Iu8 

Cla-9-£l)a'rG^ 

ClG-^ha'ri-9 

Cia-9-da}'vs 

Cl9-5d'gi-nia3 

Clc-9-d5'inu3 

CIy-9-d3'r?i 

Clu-9-d5x'ai 

Cl9-3*'?-n55 

C15«9^a'9S 

Clg-Sm'^-cbQs 

ClS-9-maivtcj 

Cle-Cm'brg-lus 

ClS-g-mo'dC^ 

CJg-bm'g-nC^ ♦ , 

Cle'gn 

Clg-S'ntB, and ClG' 9 -n? 
CIg-o'ng 
CI0-9-iil'ca 
ClG-g-nl'cys 
CJe-Sn'nis 
Clo-Sn'y-mGs 
ClCVp^s (O.) 
Clg-Sp'Mfr 
C15-9'pa'lr?i t 
Clg-5p'?i-trgi (c.) 
Clg-Sp'y-trls 
Clg-Sph'^i-nS^ 
ClS-g-phkn'tbys 
ClS'g-phSa 
Clg-5ph'9-ias 
ClS'g-phSn 
Cns-g-pli^Mya 
ClS-g-pSm'pus 
C15-9|)-tSl'Q*n)a8 


ClSVpils 

Clg-a^rji 

Cle-Ss^tr^iis 

Clg-bxVnbs 

Ct3p'8y-dr§t 

Cle'rl 

Cl«a'j-d68 

Cla'4 

(T.) 

Cltb'^-nfis 

Cli-de'myB 

Cll^max (T.) 

CilmVnus 

ClI^QiU 

CIIn'i-ttB 

CI|-nXp'pi-dGs 

Cll'nua 

CII'5 

Cl|-8lth'g-rgi 

GlIs'thg-nG8 

CIl'tlB 

Cl|-tar^cbua 

Cll'tg 

Cl|-ter'ni-si 

Cllt-g-da'mys 

Cl|‘t3(nV£bu8 

Cl|-t3n'y-»»Qs 

Cllt'9-pb3n 

Cli'tdr 

Clj-t3'rj-9 

Clj-tfiin'nus 

Cli'tiia 

Cly-a'cy (c.) 

Cl3-9-cI'n?i 

Cl^-in'thua 

C16M|-9 

(’io'di-fis 

Clce'li-y 

CloeM|-io 

Cl(B'l»-ua 

Clo'n^s 

018n'd|-cu3 

Clo'ni -9 

Clo'm-iia 

C15'th5 

Cia-51-ci'iia 

Clv-Gn'ti-Ss (1) 

Cia'pg-g, ajtd Clyt/'o-a 

oiav-9 (1) 

Cly-sl'nl FSn'tCs 
Clu-sl'g-lum 
CIS'§i-Gra (1) 

Cia'si-Gs (1) 

Clu'vi-^ 

ClG'vi-us Ra'fys 
CRrn'g-nS 
Clvni-gn-S'j-dG? 
Clym'e-nua 

Oly-sSrPy-wJus 

Clyt-gm-nes'tr? 

or CIy''ti-c(l) 

Olf 'tj-fis (1) 

Cly'tya 

Cn9-ca'd|-am 1 (G) 
CnSc'g-lIa (5) 
Cnac'y-ias (c.) 
Cna'g,~9 (5) 

Cne'inys (5) 

Cne'vSi or Cnoe^is (5) 
Cnj-dln'i-um (5) 
Cnl'dys, or GnI'dys (5) 
Cno'pys (5) 

CnSa'sj-gi (1) (5) 
CnGs'sys (5) 

C5, and CO'Ss 
C6-9-ma'nI 
Cg-as'trro, and Cg-Sc'- 
trcB 

C5b'y-r5fl 
CSc'y-ma 
Cgc-ce'j-fia (3) 


CgC'CjF^'i-QB 
Cd'dSa, jPub. Herat 
C5c'1M69 (c.) 

Cbc't-®, and 

Cg-cy'tyB 

CVda^nyB Si^jdub ( T.) 

C^Sm'a-nttB 

C5d'ri-d» 

Cg-drCpVlXs 

Ca'drya 

CoB-cU'i-aa 

CcB'la 

Coj-lftl'g-t© 

CoBl-g-8j?r'i-9, and Cal- 
9-8jfr'j-y 
C(D'l}-y 
C(D-l|-fib'ri-sy 
Cccai-as 
CoB'lys 
CoB^nya 
CoBrVnfis (4) 

Cd'es 

CcBs'y-ry (4) (c.) 

C(B'y8 

C8g'y-mas 

CSl'i-dQ^nys 

canii.bas 

Ca'bdr^f 

C51-y-c6'a (c.) 

Cy-lffi'nya 

C^Jy-ldn'cy-rSin (c.) 

Cy-lkx'y-Ia 

Cy-lix'Cs 

Cai'gbl 

Cai'cbia, ajid Cul'chSs 
Cy-lSn'dsi 
Ca'lj-da 
CpHa'tj-y (1) 

Cai-ly tl'nya 
Cyl-ll'ny $ 

C<?l-lQ'ciii (1) 

Co'ia 
Cy-la'nco 
Cy-lo'no 
Cy-lo'ui*^ (T.) 

Cy-lo'nas 

Col'p-pliSn 

Cy-lSs'se, and Cy-lSa'sja 
Cy-ias'sus 
C6I VtP? 11 
Cy-Io'tea (T.) 

Cai'pg 

Cyl-thC'ng (c.) 

Cy-lum'by 

C81-ym-bru'n-a (r.) 

C51-u-irjCl'ly 

Cy-ia'tbys 

Cy-lyt'tua 

(/3m-y-|C'na 

C3m-y-gG'uI 

Cy-ma'ny 

Cy-ma'ni-y 

Cy-ma'rg-y (r.) 

CSnj'y rl 

C6m'y-ras 

Cy-mks'tya 

Cy-ma'ty (C.) 

Cym-lw'bys 

Com' by 

CSm'bi 

Cym-brG'y 

C6m'by-tlB 

Cy-mC'dffi (c.) 

Cy-niG'tG^ 

CBm'e-tha 

Cy-mln'j-fia 

( 1 ) 

Ca'mi-tts 

C5m-my-fe'nys (C.) 

C3m'ino-dii8 

Ca'mBii 


C5m-pi4a'ii-y 

Cbmp^saHils 
Cyni'pfl^Ba 
Ca'myrn (T.) 

C^m^s 
Cbn'iV-nX 
Oyn-ebr'd}-? 
C3»n/da-iaa 
C5n'da-tQ 
C9n-<l&'te (c*) 
CBn-di-vIc^nym ( r.) 
CBnHiy-chi^tas 
CJyn-drirsI 
Cyn-djfl'i-y 
C8n'dy-lila (c.) 

Ca'ng 

CSn-e-ty-dd'nya 
Cyn-fa'ci-Gs (I") 
C9n-il;S'du8 
Cy-ni'a-cl (r.) 

CVni-I 

C9-nIm'br}-» (r.) 
CSn-j-BiU'lya 
Cy-nXs'cI 
Cyn-nI'dys 
Ca'nBn 
Cy-na'pg (c.) 
C5n-9-p5'ym, and C<h 
n8'pg-fim (c.) 
Cd'ujSa C9n-c31'9-rria 
(c.) 

C^n-aSn'tSg 

Cyiv-sSn'ti-a (1) 

C9n-«Sd'i-fis 

CBnHBj-lI'nym 

CBn'stans 

Cyn-stkn'tj-y (1) 

Const?in-tl'ny 

Cyn-stBn-tj-nBpVirs 

CBii-fityn-tl'nya 

COn't)Uf.n-tlne 

Cyn-stan'tj-Gs (1) 

C5n'8il-I59 (T.) 

C5n'8<is 

Cyn-sjg^ny 

CBn-ty-dGs'dys 

C5n-t()-p9-rFy (c.) 

Cyn-tu'bpy 

08n'vg-nffi (c.) 

C6'8n 

C6'8s, C8s, CG'y, and 
C5 

CB'paa 

Ca'py-Xa (c.) 

Co'pliGs 

Cy-phBn'tja 

C8'pi.a 

Cy-pJl'Iys 

Cy-pa'nj-tta 

CBp'ry-tCij 

Ca'pry-us 

C8p'tys, and Ofp'tSa 
CaVy 

C8r-9-ca'B|-am (1) and 
C8r-y-c8n'8hfim (I) 
C8r-y>c9-na'8vs 
C9-raLl'g4» 

Cy-ra'Il (c.) 

C9-rtiriI 

Cy-ra'nya 

Ca'rtla 

Ca'riix 

Cy-rSlx'I 

Cdr'bg-us 

Cdr'bfS 

Cor'by-ia 

Cdr'c 9 -by (C.) 

Cdr'cQ-tiB (c7.) 

Cyr-cj'ry 

Cor'du-ba 

Cdr-dy-G'ng 


C^amenes. There ia an unaccountable caprice in Dry- 
den’a accentuation of this word, in opposition to all proso- 
dy ; for, through the whole tragedy of this title, hs places 
tlM accent on the penultimate, instead of the antepenulti- 
vnatc, ayhable. [This observaUon is perfectly just. But 
s there not Bometbliig ct^uoUy capricious in our author’s 
note on the wor^ jJaimmtciw, compared with this charge 
against l^den ? ~ Tbollopb.] ^ 

t Cleiwotra. —The learned editor of Labbe tells us this 
word ought to be pronounced with the accent on the ante- 1 
penultimate, Cle-ep'a4«», though the penultimate accentua- 
tion, ho says, is the more common. [I know of no author!- I 


ty for the peniiltlmato accentuation. — Teollope. — The 
poets make it long by position. — Carr.] 

X Cnacadiunu — C before n, in this and the succeeding 
words, is mute ; and they must be pronounced as if written 
JV'acadittm, JVacoZur, dec. [See note on Rule 13. — Trollops.] 
d CoZliao. — Lempriere accents this word on the antope. 
nultiinnte ; but Ainsworth, Gouldman, and Holyoke, more 
properly on the penultimate. 

II Coiotas. — Ainsworth and Lempriere accent this worn 
on the antepenultimate syllable ; but Labbe, Gouldmnn, and 
Holyoke, more agreeably to* the general ear, on the penul- 
timate. 
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GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


C9r-dy'4 (CO 
ca'r^ ^ 

C9-r«i'f9i 

Cdr'^HBttg 

CSr'^Qfl. and Oj-rfi'- 
^ ,«V 8 

Cvr-fln'i-iim 

Cd'rm 

(Vrl'fr (O.) 
C9-rln'9-iiin 
CVrIn'n? 

C9-fIn'n98 
C^-rln'tJiys 
C6-rj-9-15'nys 
Cp-rl nnd Ca-ii- 
61'l9 

C9-rl8'8\u[ 

C9-rI'th9 fa.) 

Odr'j-ttts 

Cdr'm§i-8{i 

Cdr'mvs 

C^t-nS'Ij-ji 

C9r-nfi'l}-I 

C9f-n!c'v-lQm 

Cdr-nKl''q-u8 (?V 

Cdr'm-i^r 

09r-nQ't98 

C9-r(B'b^ 

C9-r8'fl9 
C6r-9-nfi'ii 
C 9 -r 6 'nHi (T.) 
C6r-^nl'd^ (OO 
C9-r6'n»8 
C9-r8n't9 
C^-rS'nvfl 
C9-r6'p9 (c.) 
C^r-rha'^l-dui 
C9r-86'5i (cO 
Cor'al 
Cor'sj-ca 
Ckir'8|-c9 
Cor'« 9 -ta 
Cdr'au-rgi 
C9r-su'r* (r.) 
C9r-ta'nro 
C 9 My'n 9 (C.) 
C6t-\tn<i'u\iB 
Co'rvs 
C9r-vl'n99 
C6r*y-bdn't5« 

C5r'y-b3L8 
CSr-y-bds'sgi 
C5r'y-bus 
C9-rV'c|-5i (1) 
C9-rycVdC? 

C9-ry"cj-a8 (1) 

C5r'y-«u8 

CSr'y-dSn 

Cdr'y-l?, and C5r-y-l5^- 
9m 

C9-ryin'b|-f9r 

CSr'y-n? 

CSr-y-nS't?, and C6r-y- 
nS'tea 

CSr-y-pna'si-fim (1) 
C5r'y-phC (T.) 

C9-ry'tb9 {a.) 

CSr-y-thCn'Baa 

Cfir'y-thfis 

C9-r5'tu8 

Cte 

05^89, C8 s's 9, and 
CS'sffi 

C98-cd'ni-a8 

Wais 

Cas'mvi 

CSs'b?-^ 

CSg'ayg 
Cyg-Bfi'ti-I (1) 
C6B-t9-b(B'l 
C89-t9-b5'gI (C.) 

C9-«y'r9 

Cd>tS^, and CSt^tSf 


CO'thBn 
Cy-thO^ny-y 
C5t-hna'»9 (Co 
C8tV*6 
cet'ty 

cfit^ti-es JU'pey 

Cyt-ta'njs 

CSt'ma 

CSt-y-e'um 

Cbt-y-y-I'yn (C.) 

C6t-y-lffi'V8 

C94yl'i-a8 

C(hiy(}-t^ 

C9-ty'9-rtt8 (cO 
C5'ty» 

C9-ty't5 fC.) 

C9-th'td 
Cri^gya 
Crym-ba'By 
Cr&m'by-tls (C) 
Crtln'ii-S (c.) 

CrtnVl 

Criln'y-pSs 

Cnn'f-OB 

Cra'ny 

Cr9-ne'9 (cO 

Cr^-nS'vm 

Cra'ni-I 

Cra'nbn, and Crtin'nbn 
Cran'tbr 
CrSlp'vthttt (cO 

CTis'sj-pCs (T.) 
Cr^ts-sl^tj-fis (1) 
CrS^^sya 
Crys-n'nus 
Crtls'ti-nus (C.) 
Cry-tae'ys 
Crftt'yOa 
Cra'tyr 
Orat'y-fSs 

Cra'tBf 

Cr5t-9-«lp'9-»9 

Crtit-9-alp'pj-d48 

Cra't^-as 

Cr^-te'vys 

Cra'this 

Cry-tl'nys 

Cry-tip' pus 

Cr&t'y-lus 

CrfiLu'91-a! (1) 

CrSLu'sjs 

Cry-Sx'i-dfts 

Crfini'y-ry 

CrStn'i-dC^ 

CrSm'my 
(^Cm'my-^n, and 
Cr8ra'my-8n 
Crijm'nl, and CrSm'- 
1)53 

Cre-m5'nfi 
Cr9-inu't|-Cl8 (1) 
Cr9-iia'cu8 {c.) 

Cre'Sn 

CrS-on-tl'y-dS? 

Cry-iSph'i-ias 
Cr5-9-phVl9« (a.) 
Cre-y-pS'lys (CO 
Cr^-pG'ri'Qa 
CrSph-y-^-nC'tuB (C.) 
CrGs 

CrC'sy, and Crfa'sy 
CrC'si-ttfi fl) 
Cr?8-ph6nh5f 
CrSs'sys 
Cr«8'gj-tt« (1) 

Cras'tSn 
Crfs-tS'ny (c.) 

CrS'gys 
Cre'ty, CrSte 

Cre^t? 

OrS't^ 

Cr5't?-fi« 


Cr8'tb«-lB 
Cr5'th9-58 
Cr9-thl'd8f (C.) 
Cr8thVnf> 

Cr8t'i-«ii8 

Cry-d'sy 

Cry-fl'ajs 

Crl'ynias 

Crj-nlp'pus 

Cri%8 

Cri-nl'fya^ and Cri-»!'- 
8&8 
Crf'no 
Crl-Q/y (c.) 

Crl>5n 

Crjs-pi'ny 

Cr}8-pi'n\i8 

Crit'y-ly 

Crtth'9-lB 

Crj-thS'ty 

Crl"tj-d8 (1) 

Crl^t5 

Crtt-9-ban[u8 

Crlt-^C'niys (r.) 

Crti-9g-na'tu8 

Crlt-y-la'ys 

Cri'y My-tS'pyn (c ) 

Cn'ys 

Cry-bl'y-lfis 

Cr8b'y-zl 

Cr5c'y-15 

Cr5'ce-© 

CrSc-y-dl'lyn (cO 
Cr 5 c- 9 -di- 16 pVn 9 
Cr5'cti8 

Crd-cy-lC'y (c.) 
CrcD'sys 
Cry-I'tCa 
CrS'ml 

Cry-ml'tja (T.) 

Cr5m'my-5n 

CrSm'n? 

CrS'mys 

CrS'nj-y 

Crdn'i-dC^ 

CrO^ni-iim 
CrO'phI 
CryMffi'y 
Cr6t'y-18 (C.) 

CrSt'y-lBs 

Cro'tSn 

Cry-td'ny 

CrSt-y-nl'y-t® (TO 

Cr6t-9-ni-a'tro (cO 
Cr 5 t- 9 -nI' 9 'tIs 
Cry-to'pi-ds 
CrHa'pys 
Crd'noa 
CiU'sis 
Cras-ty-mC'n 
Crys-tfl'iny-rl (c.) 
Crus-tu-mC'n-? 

Crds-ty-me'ri-Sm 
CrQB-ty-ml'nyni 
Crys-ta'mi-am 
CryB^a'nys, and CrBs- 
tyr-ne'ni-uB 
CrJ'ms 
Cryp-te'y (c.) 

CteVtSs (6) 

Ot5in'9-n8 (5) 

Cte'nBs (5) 

CW'sHis (5) (1) 
Cl9-Blb'i-tt8 (5) 
CtSs'j-clS^ (p) 


Cty-sil'y-chas (5) 
CtSs'i-pbon (5) 
Cty-slp'pyg (5) 


Cttm' 9 -n 0 (5) 
Ca'cy-fti (cO 
Ca'ly-r5 

Cd'my, and Cfl'mtD 
Cy-niU^y 
Cy-nPny (o.) 
Cy-pfiV5 


Cy-p8n'ty» 

Cy-pl'd6 

CQ-pj-in'nj-ttB 

Ca'rk 

Cy-rG'iS? 

Cy-r8'tf8 

Cfl'n-y 

ca-n*a'tl-! m 

Ca'rj-8 

ca-ii-6'n68 (a) 
ca-r -9-s5l'j-l® 
Cu'ri-am 

Ca'ii-fis Den-ta'tya 
CUr'tj-y (1) 

Cyr-tll'lys 
CUr'tj-as (1) 

Cy-ra'ljs 

Cys-s®'! 

C\i-ttl'j-am 

Cy-ftm-9i85'n.i8 

Cy'y-ns 

Cy-S'n?-® 

Cy-a'ny-S, and Cy-S'- 

ny-y 

Cy-a'ny-ae 
Cy-y-ntp'p9 
Cy-y-ntp'pys 
Cy-y-rSgt'Es, or Cy-dx'- 
y-rsy 

Cyb'y-le (cO 
Cy-b5'by 

Cyb'y-ly, and Cy-b5'la 
Cjb'y-10 
Cjb'y-lBa 
Cyb'}-ry 

Cy-bls'tri-y (rO 
Cy-c6'9i-am (1) 
Cych're-as 
Cyc'ly-dC? 
Cy-c]5b'9-raa (a.) 
Cy-cly-pffi-dl'y (c.) 
Cy-cl5'p68 
Cy^clSps 

Cv-cly-pE'ys (cO 

Cyc'nya 

Cy'dy 

Cyd'j-fta 

Cyd'i-m5s (c.) 

Cy-dTp'py 

Cyd'nys 

C|'d5n 

Cyd-9-n5'y (c.) 

Cy-d6'uC8 (cO 

Cyd-9-n6'u8 (c.) 

Cy-do'nj-y 

Cy-d6'n]-as (c.) 

Cyd'ry-ry 

Cy-drG'lys (cO 

Cyd-ry-la'ys 

Cjg'nys 

C?l'y4)a8 

Cyl-bi-a'nl (rO 

Cyl'j-cGs 

Cy-lln'dus 

Cyl-lib'y’-ras 

Cfl'Iy-ras 

Cyi'Ien 

Cyl-lS'ny 

Cp-Jy-nC'j-as (3) 

Cyi-io'm-as (c.) 

Cyl-lc-nG'ys (C.) 

Cyl-Rr'j-1 

cy'i4 

Cyl-9-nI'ym ( 0 .) 
Cy'my, or Cvmffi 
Cy'm?, and Cj'm* 
Cy-mB'lys (a.) 
Cym'i-naB (cO 
Cy-mBd'y-ce 
Cy-mBd-y-^S'y 
Cy-mBd-9-c6^y8 
Cym'9-iaB, and Cj-mB'- 
lyi 

Of m-y-py-ll'y * 
Cy-m8tn'o-6 


Cfn-«-|?'rnt 

Cy-nm'thj-ara 

Oy-n&'ny 

Cy-MS'pca 

Cyn's-T? 

Cy-nax'» 

Cfn'e-as 
Cy-nwe-tB (cO 
Cyn-9-g!'n?8 (c.) 
Cy-n 6 ' 9 i-l ( 1 ) 
Cyn'$-tffl 
Cy-nC't® (c,) 
Cfn-y-t5'9 (cO 
Cyn-e-thaa'iy 
Cfn'l-9 
ejn'i-cl 
Cyn'j-caa (cO 
Cy-nls'cy 
CfnB 

Cyn-9-c8ph>48 

Cyn-9-c6ph^y-lI 

CjTn-y-phon'ljs 

Cy-nBr^tfts 

Cy-ndr'ti-Bn (2) 

Cy'nBs 

Cyn-y-sBr'gSf 

Cyn-98-86'my 

Cyn-9-8a'ry 

Cyn'o-sCre 

Oyn'thi-9 

Cfn'thj-Ba * 

Cyn'thys 

Cfn-y-rfn'sBa 

Cy'nys 

Cyp-9'rtB'8l, end Cfp p 
riB/8i-y (1) 
Cfp-y-rls'sys 
Cyph'y-ry 
Cyp-ri-a'nus 
Cy'pryB 
Cyp'se-l? (c.) 
Cyp-BSl'i-dea 
Cyp'89-1B8 
Cy-rftu'njs 
Cf're 

Cy-r^-na'j-ci^ 

Cy«r9-nS'i-cI 

Cy-r6'ne 

Cy-rSs'ghy-tai (c.) 

Cy-rl'a-des 

Cy-rtl'lys 

Cyr'tl 

Cv-rT'nys 

Cfr'ny 

Cyr'nus 

Cy-ry-pffiTdl'^ (c.) 
Cy-r5p'9-llH 
Cyr-r®'I 
Cyr'rh^-d® 

Cyr'rhe? 

Cyr'rhyB 
Cyr-ri-a'ny 
Cyr-sl'lys 
Cyr's^ds (c.) 
Cyr-tS'ny (cO 
Cy'rya 
cy'ty 
Cy-Ue'is 
Cy-th6'ry 

Cyth-9-r®'y, or Cflh-^ 
rB'yt 

Cyth'g-r’Tst 
Cy-the'rfs (cO 
Cy-thB'ri-as 
Cy-th8'ryn 
Cy-the'ryn 
Ofth'y-r^ 

Cy-th6\y8 (C.) 
Cfth'nBs 
Cy-tln' 9 -am 
CyHs-BB'rya 
Cy^B'rys 
C^|-c6'nl 
CWz'i-cam 
cfz^i>«a« 


• CymopoJia, — See Ii>hioxnia.— 

« Neptune, ^ho shakes the earth, bis daughter gave, 
CfmopoUa; io reward the brave.” 

CooR>’» Heaiod, Theog. v, 1132. 

f CfAtrea,-^ 

“Behold a nymph arise, divinely fair, 

Whom to Cythara first th^ surges bear ; 

And .dphrodii^j from the foam, her n'’ui”, 


Among the race of gods and men the same ; 

And Cytherea from Cythera came.” 

Cooks'! Euiod, Thoog, v. 899. 

J CytherisfL. 


Ymir Roman wits, your GjUIui and TlbuRM, 

Have taught you this from Cytheria and Delia.” 

DaTDBa, Jin/or Loto, 
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DA'je, DX'hm 
Da'cl, anil Di'ca 
(J) 

ja'ci-as (1) (r.) 
iMc'ty-lI 

l>aLd't>C£B 

D^-dCl'chyg (c.) 
D®d'9-4 (4) 

(4) (<?,) 

Dee-diMj-Cn 
Dffid'Mas (4) 

I)®'m6n 

D®in' 9 -nSf (4) (c.) 
DromVnam (4) (a.) 
Dfi'l V / V y 

Da'i-clSfl 

Da'HlOiJ 

Dgi'lfm'^-ghlig 

l)a-lm'9-nc3 

I>a'|-plir5n 

Dal'd|-5i 
JMl'mj-tfB (o.) 
l)?l-nia'ti- 5 i (1) 
l)?l-nia't|-ds (1) 

(T.) 

Darii'a-fls 
Da'mas 
]>{lm-9s-c5'n?i 
IMin-^is-co'np (c.) 
Dj-inis'ci-ug (1) 
Dji-inas'cya 
D5i-ma'9i-9 (1) (t.) 
Dam-?i-8lch'th9U 
Dim-y-alfi'piia 
D4m-9-8l8'tr.>*tus 
D&m-^-sItii^y-nda 
D&m-si-Bl-thy'myi (c. 
D&m-y-al'tyn ( 0 .) 

Dfllm'y-afig (o.) 
I)a'ni?-&8 (c,) 
m'ini-? 

D?i-mlp'py8 

Da'inis 

(T.) 

Dam'ny-rix 

Da'md 

I^y-mSc'ry-tCf 
Dsi-mSc'rj-ta 
Da-m5c'rHua 
D9-m5mVl58 (c.) 
Da'mbn 

Dim-y-nl'cys (o.) 

D&m- 9 -ph&n'ty« 

Dy-mbpb'i-Igi 

Psi-mSph'i-ias 

DftmVphbn 

Dy-mbs'tiy-tus 

D?-Tn5x'p-nu8 

Dy-m^r'i-ua 

Pd'ny 

IWn'y-IS 

I)an'gi-I 

D^-na'j-dii^ 

DAn'y-Iy 

DAn'y-iis 

Diin'dgk-rt, and D^Jh 
dirk'd® 

Diin'dSn 
Dy-nd'bj'fia 
Ddn'aie 
Da'y^hfia 
DiVnSS (a.) 

Ddpb'aof 

D4ph-n«^y« 

Diph'n^ 

l>4ph-n9-phO'ri-'Si 

DflLph'nia 

Ddph^nya 


IWlr'9-bE9 (c.) 

(y.) 

Da'iftpa 

Dir'd^-nl 

Dyr-da'n’-y 

D^u*-dan'|-d3a 

Dir'dy-nlH 

Dir'dy-nQs 

Dy-re'j-Qm (3) (<?.) 

Da'rfia ^ ^ ' 

Dy-rc't|a 

D^~rS'(f8 (c.) 

Dy-rl'y 

D§i-rl'y-v5§ 

D?-rt'cug (o.) 

Dy-rl'ys 

Dis'cSn 

Daa-cy-15'ym (c.) 
Das-cy-ll'tjs 
Das'cy-liia 
Da'se-gi 
D5'8|-U8 (1) 
D^sar'g-t®, or 
DUs-s^-rl'tcD 
Das-ay-rS'nT, or 
Dft 8 -s 5 i-rI"ti-I (1) 
Dat'y-inc? 
Dit-jt-pheWuCa 
Dd't{S 

Da't5a, or Dd'tbn 

Dau'lis 

Dau'nl 

D^u'm-y 

P&u^niis 

Diu'n-fyr, and Ddu'rj- 
sua 

,) DivVrsi 

DCb'y-rus (a) 

BEc-y du'clil ((7.) 
D?-c&pVll8 (o.) 
D?-c6b'y-lus 
Ddc-y-lO'y (a.) 
Dg-cu'lg-am 
DEc-y-Ii'cym (C.) 
De^'y-lus 
Uy-ccm'vj-rl 
Bp-cc'ti-y (1) 
Dfic-i*a'tym (<7.) 
I)(?-cid'j-us SJlx'y 
DS^'l-nids (c.) 
Dy-cln'y-iis 
I)e'c|-fis (1) 

DEc'u-ma (c.) 
I)tic-n-ma't5^ (c.) 
De-cu'rj-5 
D6d-i-tiini'§-n«^ 
l>5-|-9-nI'rgi (c.) (3) 
De.Ic'9-5n 
De-Kd-a-ml'gi 
Dc-i-lu'pn 
Dy-II'e-6n (c.) 
D?-Il'9-chu8 
I)e-lm'9-<;hu3 
Dy-I'y-cSa (c.) 
Dr*-l'9-£hus 
Dy-I'y-nC 
DO-i-d'ny-tta 
Dy-I-y-pS'y (c.> 
l)y-I-9-p3'i-» (3) 
DG-j-^it'y-rua (c.) 
D9-lph'H?i 
D9-Iph'9-b3 
Dy-lph'y-bis 
D5'i-ph8n 
Bc-j-phbn'tEj 


DElMbn 

DS'lp9 

D?-lI'gi-d69 

DS'Ii-fim 

D5M|-fi8 

Dyl-ma'ti-iia (1) 
Byl-mln'l-am 
DG'Ida 
DSl'phI * 

BEKphj-clIa 

Del-phln'i-y 

Dyl-phlnViira 

DSl'phys 

Dyl-phy'ny 

DSl't? 

Dyl-ib'tyn (O’.) 

DdnriV-d5^ 

Dy-mffin'y-tQs (4) 

Dy-mS.g'9-rft8 

DGm-y-ra'tjt 

DEm-y-ra'tya 

Dy-inir'chy# 

DSm-y-re'ty 

De-inJlr'y-tGij (o.) 

i>dnv*y-rts'ty 

By-mi'tri-y (T.) 

De'my-y 

Dy-mG'ter (c.) 

Do-inS'trj-a 

Df-me'trj-bia 

Dy-ine'tri-iia 

Du'm5 

Donn-9-?i-nJls'sy 

D6in-9-cG'Uc^ 

D^-mS^h'ft-rSif 

Dem'y-clea 

Dy-mbc'y-Sn 

D9-m5c'r?i~lCf 

D^mbc'ri-lUa 

Dy-mbd'i-cfl 

l)o-in5d'o-cus 

Dy-ino'ly-bn 

De-mO'ly-tia 

DE'mSii 

DGm-<?-n&8'8f 

Py-mS'nln 

Dcm-y-nl'c# 

DEm-y-nl'cws 

l)6m-9'phA t? 'tus 

Dg-mSph'lJtlf^' 

Udm'y-phbn 

Do-m5pli'9-9n 

Dy-inbp'y-lla 

DC'mbs 

By-m5a'tbe-3»G^ 
Dp-mSaHry-ifts 
Dy-ind'chys (c.) 
DCni'y-lus 
iJun-so-ie'tce (c.) 
Dy-^d'y-tua 
D?-6'|S 
Dor'bhcc'? 

Dyr-bl'cCf {<7.) 
Uer'cy 

Dyr-cG'bi-I ^ c.) 
Der-ccn'nna 
Dcr'cy-to, and Bdr'co- 
tla 

Dyr-cJflMj-diis 
Dvr-c>lMys 
Der'cy-lSs (C.) 
Der'cy-nus 
Dyr-s®'! 

Dyr-th6'n?i (T.) 


B^>-Ip'v-13 

Dy-Ip'y-lfia 

Dy-lp'y-rfia 

DGj-y-nl^y 

BSj'y-cSj 


Dyr-td'ny (o.) 
Dy-rd-Sj-ffl'I 
DSa'py-tji (<7.) 
Dy-sud'^-by 
Defl ca'l|-Cn 
Defl-c6't|-\l« (1) 
UeO'dy-rlx 


DeQ-rX^pfis (c.) 
DSv'y-na (a.) 
D^x-&tn'§-n9 
D^x-Am'^niiM * 
Dyx-Xp'py* 

Byx-Xth'e-a 

l)Sx'i-Qa 

Dl'y 

Dl-llc-9-pG^n» 
Dl-y-crC'si (a.) 
Dl'y-crls fo.) 
Dl-sic-t8r'i-dS8 
Dl-»-dyi<mE-n|-4'nvs 
Dl-Mii'mf-iittB {<7.) 

I) I-®'y8 

Di'y-gbn, and DV^-gtkm 
DH-g8n'dy8 (r.) 
Dl-ftgVrda 
Dl-a'l<8 

DH-mas4i-g5'Bi8 

DX-a'n> 

Df^ln'y-sy 
Di-a'm-iim (T.) 
Dl4iph'5i-n6? (a.) 

(if 

Dlb'i-5 (T.) 

Dl-cffi-yr-ghe'ya (a.) 
Dl-cffi-^r-chl'y (c.) 
Bl-cffi'us 
DI'c? 

Dl^-f^r'chya 

DI-cG'ny^a 

Dlc'9-Wi^8 

Dic'tro 

D|C-ttm'nym, and Djc- 
tyn'n?i 
Djc-ta'tyr 
Djc-tId-i-En'sGf 
D|c-tl'ngi (a.) . 

Djc-tyn'n^i 
DTc'tys 
DId'j-fi8 
Dl'd5 
UId'y>itty 
Dld-y-mffi'ys 
Dld-y-tna'yn 
DId'y-njS 
DId-y-m5tn 
DId'y-mvia 
Dl-En'y-cC? 

Dl-Es'pi-tyr 
Dl-tS'ny (o.) 
Dl-gen'ti-y (1) 

Di'gu'rl (c.) 

Dl"l 

DI.|-p9-1I'9 ((7.) 
Dl-mas'ays 
Bl-nttr'chya 
Dln'dy-insi (c.) 
Dxn-dy-mG'ny (c.) 
Dln'dy-niiis (r.) 

(T.) 

Din'i-ffi 

J) In'|-ch5 
Dl-nS^'y-rC? 
Di-nSc'ry-tGa 
Dl-n8d'9-s:hdB 
Bl-nSg-y-tl'y (a,) 

Dl-nsPy-ghfis 

Dl-nSm'e-nes 

Di'nSn 

Dl-n88'th?-n39 
I)I-n6s'try-t&B 
Dl-y-cffis-y-r6'a (o.) 
Br-5'cly-fli 
Dl'p-clG^ 

DI-9-r.6 ti-a'nys (1) 


Dl-0'94&s 

DT<yg-n6'tvi8 

(<7.) 

Dl<9-in6'd9i 
Dl-8m-M5'?i (c.) 
Di-6m4^d'n (C7.) 
Dl-9-in8'd88 t 
Dl.9>m6'd9n 
Dr-C'muB (p,) 
Dl'Qn ^ 

Dl-C'np 

Dl-^nS'ys (c.) 
Dr-Cn-y-nS'ua (<?.) 

(\) 

Dl-9-njr-6l'MC9 
Dl-9-ny"ai-a« (1) 
Di-9-nyB'i-d3fl 
DI-9-ny8-i-9-d5'ryi 


Dl-9-ny''8j-a« (1) 
Dl-y-ny'Bys (o.) 
DMph'y-nG^ 
Dl-v-phan'tya 
Dl-9-pri69 

(C.) 

Dl-y-poB'nya 
Dl-ep'p-lls 
Di-8^89 
Dl-y-rjfc'tys 
Dl-98-c8r'|-dS9 
- Dl-Ss'cy-riim (a) 
Dl-Ss'cy-ruB 1 
Dl-pnscu'rl $ 
Dl-ys-cy-ri'ym ( 0 .) 

DMn'pft-jia 

Dl-Es'py-uB 

Dl-p-tl'my 

Dl-y-tl'myB 

Dl-bt'ry-phSs 

Dl-yx-Ip^py 

Dl-9x»lp'pu9 

Dl-pffi'» 

Dlph'H^ 

Dlph'i-lfis 
Ul-ph6r'j-jUl» 
DlpIi'iy-gCj (o.) 
Dl-pce'n® 

Dlp'p-lls (r.) 
Dip'sas 

DIp'y-iam (a.) 

Dl'rffi 

Dir'c? 

D|r-c6n'B9 

Di'r'ph|~9 

gjr-phJV9 (3) (r.) 

D|8<dr'dHi 
Pls'cy-rum (c.) 
DXB'y-r© (O'.) 
DXl'9-.nI 
Dlth-y-rtim'bvi 
Dlt-i- 6 'n 69 (0.) 
Dl'ym (r.) 
Dlv-j-tr$-ctts 

Dlv-^a'nym (r.) 
Dlv'y-nfi (o.) 
Dl'vyi FId'^-^lB 
Dl-yi'lv» 

Dl-zS'ryB (O.) 
Dy-ba'rte 
Dy-bS'rv* M 

D69 'j-IXb 

D8^-i-m5'v*» (€^.) 

Dfic'i-mttB 

D5’cl9-9 

Dy-dd'nji 

DSd-^'iiQ'yB 


* X^dflhi.-^Thia word wns, formerly, unlversnlly written lie observed of words ending in ielts and oeUst M, Iphielest 
Delphos, till Mr. Ciiralierlnnd, a gentleman no leas remark- Damoelegt JltidrocUs^ &c. — Bee tlie Termlnatlonal Vocnba- 
nblu for his clasBioal erudition thnn Ins dramatic abilttios, in lary. 

h 18 Widow of rescued It from the vulgarity in which + Diooeorus. — An bcreBlorch of the fifth century. 

It lit been BO g vo ve . ^ Dwscurt, — The name given to Castor and Pollux, fl-oro 

t Diontedet, •— AH Words (>nditig in cdes have the same ac- the Greek Aids and Kdpo(» pro icdpot, tlio sons of Jove,** 


contuaiion *, as, ^rchxmedcs^ PwmcdcSy &.c. The saino may | 
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IVdS'nf 

D6'i-I (3) 

DQl>i*eha'on 
DW'i-ShS 
DBr^bSa (C) 
D9-ll'9n (c.) 

(c.) 

(<?•) 

D5'l|-u» 

D51-<^m5'n?i 

( 0 .) 

Da'lttn 

D9-15n'cI 

I)51V|»5? 

D^-la'phi'an 

D61-9-pI'9n (c.) 

Dd'lSps 

D5nH~du'c? (c.) 

DSm-i'dii'(.vs 

Dp-inln'K? 

( 1 ) 

D9-mI-t|-a'ny3 (1) 
Do^mV'tt-qn 
D&n»-HTl'l5i 
D^-mV'tj-ua (1) 

D^ni-nSt'i-nus (c.) 
D9ni;j»St'9-nuui (c.) 
IVna'tya 
Dda*)4a'ya 


Dy-nQ'c^i 
IVnJ'ay 
IVnTc'ty 
Dpr-cc'y (c.) 

Da'rl (T.) 

D3f'i-cj 
DSr'i-cas 
DSr'i-dis (c.) 
Da-ri-Bn'sCs 
Da-rj-S'ya (T) 

D6r'i-ma 

D5r-|-la^i9 

Da'n-ya 

Dc'ns 

Dy-rla'cys 

D6'ri-am 

DO'rj-aa 

Dp-rBs'tp-lQm (c.) 
IVrBs'to-rQra 
Dyr aSn'nys 
DSr'sfl 
Da'rya 
Dy-ry'^-stts 
Dy-rv'clus 
Dor'y-clSs or 
Dy-ry 'cilia (o.) 
D3r-y-la3'ym, and D8r- 
y-fsB'ya 
D8r'y-ma 
DSr-y-la'ya 

Dy-rypb'y-rl (c.) 


Dp-Hfa'i^ 

DSs'cI 

Dp-al'y-dlis (a**) 

Dy-at'y-ides 
Dp-atth'y-ua (c.) 
D6's8n (r.) 

Dpa-sS'nya 
DSt'Mas 
D5't|-«n (3) 

Da'ts 
DS'tya 
D94c4n'd?r 
Di^-c&'nya 
Drdc'ji-nua (O.) 
Dra'cd 

Dr^-cSn'tj-dSf 
Dr^>c5'nvitn (c.) 
Dra'cya 

Drfi-ha'nys (c.) 
Drin'cea 
I)r&n-|i-a'n{t 
Dra'pEf 
Dra'vya (s.) 
DrSp'y-iifli, and Drfip'y- 
n&m 

Drtm'yr^htts 

Drl-Sd'y-nG^ (c.) 

DrMp'l-dCa 

DrI'ps 

Dr6'i 

Dry-in&cli'y^tSa (c.) 
Dry-marys 


Dr5p'i-cl 

Dr8^(-8n 

Brd-^n'ti-Sa, and Drd- 

Drd'^y-rl 


Drv-#5'rl (a) 
[Ird'i'ds 


Dry-alrly Llv'j-y 

Drd'sO 

Drd'sya 

Dry'MS? 

Dry'ifdf 

Dry-yn-tl'y-dC? 

D^-&n't|-d59 
Dry-yn-tl'd3| (<7.) 
Dry-niae'y 
Dry'ma 

Dry-mB'dBj (c.) 

Dry 'my a 

Diy-neBm'y-t5in (4) (c.) 
Dry'y-pa 
Dry-9-p6'i-y (3) 
Dry'9-p5f 

Dry'y-pla, and Dry-ap'- 

Dry 'Spa 
Dr^'y-tta 
DQ'bia (r.) 

Dd'brta (T.) 

Dy-cS'ti-ha (1) 

Dy-cbr'ty-rbna (C.) 


D^’U'll^a NS'pSp 
Dy^Icb'i'Um 
Dy4J^9-ns (c.) 
Dym'n5'n)-I (r.) 
D&m'fip^lx 
DQ'n&x 
Da'ry-ti&a (c) 
Dy-rft'ti-tta (1) 
Da'ry-tS (c.) 

DQ'rj-Qa 

DiiHry-cbr'ty-riim (Oj 

Dy-r5'nj-^ 

Dtt-ry-vifr'nvm (s.) 

Dy-ttm'vi-rl 

Dy-y-gSn'dya 

Dy-yr^Sij'sCf 

Dy'raro 

Dy-rao'I 

Dy'mys 

Dm'nys 

Dy-n&iu'y-nS 

Dy-n&a'to 

Dy'rtta 

Dy-rfts'p5y 

Dy'na (T.) 

Dyr-ra'chi-bni 

Dy-a&u^Ca 

D9iM5i-nS'ti.i3 

Dy-aa'iiim 

Dy-fl6'rya (c.) 

DyB-p5n't*-I Cl) 


£'a-n£.? 

£-d'ny8 
fc-4r'} nSa ( c.) 
£-itr'i-n58 
jB4'fj-Qra (1) 
Eb'dy-uiS 
Eb'9-dsi (C.) 

£'b5n (T.) 

Eb'y-r? (r.) 
g-bbr'y-cbm 
Rb- 9 -ra'cym (C.) 
Eb' 9 -rQm (<7.) 
£b-r 9 -i'c€^ (c.) 

f -bfi'dte (c.) 

b'v-ra ((7.) 
Eb^-rfi'nCa 
fib-y^ry-vI'cBf (C.) 
fib'y-sQa 
ftc-y-m€'dy 
Ec-Wl'y-n? 
Ey-e^blr'j-y 
E^O'iry (r.) 
E-yhe'ffi (c.) 


Egli'y-d® (c.) 
£^j-^a'm}-y 
Ech-y-dy-ml'y (c.) 
B-cb51'y-4fi8 
E-ch«l'ty 
l^h'y-Iua 
^hSm'brHbs 


Ecn'y-mfii 

fc^h-^nS'ua 


Ech'f-pfl'lyi (c.) 

EsW-ly (C.) 
Ech'^ry (c.) 
Eyh'^Ss (c.) 

B hev-y-thfin'sCs 
hld'n^i 
i-i*d6'rus 

g hIn'MSf 
bl'tiyti 
bl'nya 

E^lsn'i dSy 

ficb-K'ni-S* 

Ecb'O 

EJ-nS'mJSa (r.) 

&4!s^«9 


fi'dSn 

^ dS'nCy, and Ed'o nSy 

-da'ril 
-du'^fi (c.) 

-dyi'|-ba 
-oMn (3) 

-ga'ly-5s (c.) 
-|ci'l-dbs 
*|s'r|-a 
'|c8-9-rC'tM8 
g-y-Bl'nys 
E-|5s't9 
E-i5'ty (C.) 

Eg-na'tj-a (1) 
Eg-na'tj-ua (1) 

K-I'yn _ 

E-I'y-nc^ 

E-I-fi'ny-ba 
El-ze'lys (c.) 

f -jS'ny-Qs 
l-y-bSn'tcg 
E-Iffi'y 

E-lffi-y-lI'chya (C.) 
®l*9-K?-birin8, or £l-y- 
g&b'y-lda 
E-Ts',« (c,) 

El-y-I'tCa 
E-la'i-bs’ (3) 
fil-y-pby-bs'lj-ai 
El-9-phj-®'y 
El'y-pbua 
£l-aiKt5'ni-bs 
E-Ii^ry 
ftl-y4a'y 
ilp-U'ly* 
fil'y-tfia (<7 ) 

E-la'vyr 

S'ly-y 

E-J6c'trp 
^ISc'trs 
E46c'triHiCy 
E-I5c'try'8ii 
El-y-^'y (C.) 

E-15'I 

fil>y48'ya 

ft'ly-Cn 

fcl-y4Sn'tym 

ftl-y-phSn'ti-nS (c.) 

fil-y-pbSn'tja 

fel-y-phfin tSph'y-^I 

El-y-ph^n-t^tha'r® (c.) 

El“9-ph5'rjdr 


£l-y-pd'ry 
Jp-leu'shi-y 
El-ey-chl'y (r.) 
£'ly-as 

fil-ey-aln'j-y 
El-ey-al'nus (c.) 
E-lea'aia 
E-Iefl'tbyr 
E-lcu'tliy-rro 
fel-eu-tb6'ri-^i 
fi-lefl-thy-Ty-cTl'j-cCy 
E-leu-tlie-r5-la-e6'ii59 
^ 

E-Ieu'thy-rSa (r.) 
E-Ieu'tli5 
E-lX^'ci-ba (I) 

El-|-5n'sH, and ^-ll'y-cy 

El-j-mu'y 

fi'lis 

E-lI'sy (c.) 

Ei-ls-pha'ai-I (1) 

-ils'sys 
M6'p|-a 
-iS'iiy (C7.) 

-Id'rvg 

'1q8 

f l-pe'nyr 
l-pt-nl'cy 
fil-y-I'ny 
ftl'y-cgs 
fil-y-ma'|s 
El'y-ml 
fcl'y-mQa 
£l'y-rba 
B-jy"8|-6m (1) 
E-ma'tbi-si 
l^ma'ihj-5n 
Km'by4bm 
Gm<b^II'my 

E-m5r'Hy 

f^mSa's^, and 
E'mia'ay 

! tn-rnS'I}*Si 
■rafl'dy 
•inO'di (c.) 

•mS'dys 
U'pdd'o clSy 
n'py4iQ8 (c.) 
fim-py-ri'inya 

I m-pS'clya 

m-pb'ri-y 1 

m>pd'ri-e (o.) ] 

m-pb'ay 

ra-pyr'I-ttra (c.) 


E-nffis'i-mSa (4) (a) 
|ii-c«l'y-(Ul8 


En-ch§l' 9 -® 

En'de-la 


En'dy-la 
Bn-dB'ry 
En-dS'rym (c.) 
En-dyni'|-5u 
jp-ngni 
Gn'94I (c.) 
En'gbn'y-ala (c.) 
JpH'ly'ym 
En'Mrn (c.) 
En-)-&n'ii5y 
fiii')45'p6-59 

E-ni'py-bs 

f-nla'p? 

I En'ny 
fcn'n}--?i 
En'ni'ba 
En'ny-mQa 

f n-nfis-j-^^'ya 
n'y-pQ 
E'rrSpa 
E'nya 

En-y-slch'thyn 

E-n5t-9<(B't® 

En4«I'Iy 

£n4gl'Iy8 

En-y-a'lj-bs 

E-ny'5 

E'y-nS 

£'68 

E-d'ys 

^pen'y-tbs (4) (c.) 
£-pa'gr|8 
^pdm4-n5n'd?i« 
Ep-yn46'lj-l 

f -pbph-ry^I'tys 
p'y-phba 
fip-ys-n&c'tys 
E-pgb'y-lbs 
E-pS'I 

Ep-94rl'inl (c.) 
E'pg'ys 
E-pbg'bl (c.) 
Eph'y-gtia 
fiph'e4® 

Eph (-bl'tgy 
Gph'y-rl 
ftpb'y-rQj 
ftph'rHd (C.) 
fiph'y-ry 
Eph'y-rg (c.) 
Ep-i-KAa't? 
fip'-Hir'j dgj} 


ftp-j-cb&'i-dgy 

f -pl^'y-rl9 
p-i^har'mya 
Ep'i-clS? 
fip-l-cll'dg^ 
Ep-|C-n9>inld'j-I (C.) 
£-pIc'ry tgy 
Ep-j-crS'np (c.) 
£p'}C46'tya 
Ep-l-cy-rg'! (o.) 
Ep-j-ca'ni 8 
^^-pT^'y-dg? 

fep-l^y'd59 (c.) 
Ep-i-cy-dl'dg? (c.) 
Ep-i-dym-ng'ya (a) 
Ep-j-ddm'nys 
Ep-H14ph'n9 
Ep-)-dau'r)-p 
Ep-l-dau'rya 
E-pXd'j-bm (T.y 
E-pJd'i-as 

Ep-j-d6'tB " 

! -pld'9-ta8 (O.) 

-plt' 9 -ngf 

-plgVnl 
>plg'9-na8 
p-j-gra'ny-y (r.) 
B-pI'I, and ^pg'I 
E-pXl'y-rla 
E'Plm'y-nfis (c.) 
fip-i-mfil'i-dgy 
E-pIm' 9 -n 6 B 
Ep>i<mgn'i-dg9 
fip-i-mg'tby-as 

Ep*i>ing'th|8 
E’pI'p-^hiU 
E-pI' 9 -ne 
Ep-i-phi'n^-y (t.) 

S -pTph'y-ngy 
p-j*pb 9 -ni'p and Ep 
i-pba'iiHi (C,) 
fip-fphS'nfi 
.^pXp'y^lB (o.) 

1 s-pl'rya 

J-pT8-cp-pi'uni (a.) 

. )-pXs'tr9-pha8 
J i-pXt'y-dSi 
Ep-j4h6'rya (c.) 
ft^f46» (a.) 

£'pj-Bm 

fip'y-np 

K-pon'y-tnttf (a) 



OIU5EK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


fip-<^rSd'9-rIx 

fip'u'15 

TO** 

E-quIcV*tt* 
Eq'ui-tes (c,) 

Er'fli-cSn 

E -ro'f 
r-flt-al'nys 
fir-9 4lp'pvs 
fir-9-fll8'tr9-t&fl 

fir-9-t5s'th9-ne8 
fir-MSa'trgi-tfig 
l^ra'tvB 
Er-bCs^syB 
lr-5hl'9 “(r.) 
Er'^-btta ' 
fir-^h-thS'ym (a ) 
Jp-rS^h'thf-us 


( 0 .) 


f -r8'shy8 
-rS'pyi, and Mx'g 

•Jg: 

ft'irSs 

E-rSa'try-lSs 

( 1 ) 

Er-rtl'ca 

Sr'w 

fir'xHU 

(t.) 

S-rJb'i-ttm 

fir-y-cl'ny 

£r-y-*main'thi8 

fir-y-mSLn'thya 

fir'y-mia 



|l-p6^h'thi-de3 
fir-ych-thl'dic 
E-r6m'rI 
E-rS'mys 
Er-e-n6'9 
E-res'sy 
£-r 6 's 9 B 

fir'ersas (c.) 
E-rfis^sys (c.) 
B-reHri-y 
E-r6'tym 
Er-ey-tha'l|-Sn 
ftr'gy-nB 
Er-gan'i-cy (c.) 
Er-gSn'ny 

Kr^K(~^B 

Er-gTu'nys 
Er-gl'iius 
Er-i-b<B'y 
E^-lb'y-te^ 
fir-i-bO'tS§ (c,) 
fir-j-ca'tB^ (0.) 
fir-i-cS'y (C.) 
fir-i-cC'tSs 

r-igh-thB'nI-as 
fir-i-cin'i-um 
fir-}-ca'«y 
E-rld'y-nUs * 
fir-ig-dfl'pys (c.) 
K-rIg'y-nS 

E-rlg-y-ne'i-ds (.1) ( r.) 
E-rTgV»*Q8 

Er-i-gy'ys 
^i-rirlis 
-rln'doB 
-rln'y-iw (c.) 

Tln'ny 

•rTn'nya 

■r^y-pls 

;-rIph'y-nTs 

l-rlph'j-daa 

r-j-phy'ly 

E'ria 

fir-i-alch'thyn 
Er'j-thM (c.) 

Er'i-thas 

E-rlx'O 


Er y-thl'y (a) 
Er-y-thti'ym (T.) 
Er-y-thl'nl 
Er'y-thry 

E-rJth-ry-bS'lys (c.) 
Er'y-thr© 

Er'y-thrfta (r.) 

E-ryth'rj-Sn 

E-ryth'rya 

E'ryx 

E-ryx'3 

E-sBr'nya 

Es-qull'i-o;, and Ea-quj- 
il'nua 

f a-aSd'y-nS^ 
a'sy-l 

Ea-tj-CB-S'tja (r) 
Ea-tj-a'i-y (3) 

Ea'y-ly 

Et-y-ar'chua 

E-t5'y-cr6§‘ 

E-tS'y-ciaa 

Et-y-y-cr6'toa 

E-ttj^y-no^ 

E-ty-B'ny-aa 
Et-y-y-nl'cya 
E-ty-B'nya (c.) 
l-te'Si-SB (1) 

J-tha'li-8n 
:-tliS'ly-um 
i-thS'lya ((7.) 
l-thS'myn 
ith'y-dy 
fi'ti-ia (1) 

£'t|a 

f -trd'rj-y 
t'y-ias 

Ea-ffin'y-lus (r.) 
Efl'by-g6? 

Ett-ba'tya 
Ea'b|-u8 
Ea-bro'y 
Ed-bQ'i-caa 
Eu'by-Ts (c.) 

EQ'by-t5 

Eu'by-tSa 

Ea-bfl'ly 

Eu-bu'lj-d5j 

EQ-bd'lya 

Ea-co'rys 

EQ-^hB'nyr 

Eu'jjbj-def 


Ea-clI'dSa 
JEa'clid 
Ea^clya 
Ea'cry-tB 
Eatery- tea 
Ett'cri-taa 
Eac-te^myn 
Eac4ra'9j-I (1) 
Ea-dqe'mpn 
Ea-d&m'i-d&a 
Ea'dy-maa 
EQ-da'mya (c.) 
Efl-dS'mys 
Ea-dO'cj-y (1) 
Ea-dSc'l-m&a 
Ea-d8*ry 
Ea-da'rys 
Ea-d5x'|-y 
EQ-d5x^ya 
EQ-el-^'y (o.) 
Ea-y-mSr'i-dis 
Ea-Br'^y-t6a 
Ea-Ba'py-rla (c,) 
Ea-ga'ny-I 
Ea-la'ni-y 
Ea-|3'n|-am (r.) 
Ea-go'nj-us 
Ea'Iy-Sn 
Ea-gl'y (c.) 
Ea-n5m'y-rua 
Ea'hy-dry (a) 
Eu'hy-dram 
Ea'hy-ua 
Ea-lIm'e-nS 
Eu-ma'chi-us 
Ea-mse^s 
Ea-ma'rya (c.) 
Ea-me'ce^ (a.) 
Ea-mC'dea 
Ea-me'JfS 
Ea-meOys 
Eu'my-ms, (kinff ) 
Ea'my-nfiy % 
Eu-mG'ni-y 
Eu-iny-nl'y, and 
Efi-m6'ni-y (<?.) 
Ea-raBn'i-dc^ 
£a-my-nld'i-y 
£a-me'nj-us 
Ea-m5Upy 
Ea-mSi'pi-dtc 
Ea-mSFpys 
EQ-ra5n^-dc9 
Eu-nas'ya 
Ea-na^pi-ua 
Ea'ny-5s (o.) 
Ea-ni'ey (c.) 
Ea-nO'mj-y 
Ea'iiy-mda 
EQ-nu'shya (c.) 
Ea'nus 
Ea'ny-m5s 
EaVdua (c.) 
EQ-5n'y-mu3 (<7.) 
Eu'y-rda 
Eu-pa'g}-um 
Ea-pllVin5n 
Eu-p&Vy-mus 
Eu'pa-tdr 
Ea-py-lo'ri-y 
Eu-plt'y-rls (<7.) 


Ea-peT'thSf 

£a'phy-ea 

£a>ph&n'tyfl 

Ea-phS'my 

Ea-phe'tnys 

Ea-pbbr^bys 

Ea-ph5^ri-8n ' 

Ea-phr&'nyr 

EQ-phnL'tGB 

Ea'pbrSn 

Ea-phrBa'y-nS 

Ea-pi'ths^ (c.) 

Ea-piffi'y, or £a-pl(s'y 

Ea^pyrlls 

Ea-pO'lya (c.) 
Ea-p5m'pya 
Ea-rj-y-nfta'sy 
Ea-rlb'y-tas, and 
£a-ri-b6'taa (c.) 
Ea-rlp'l-dC^ 

Ea-rlV/8 
Ea-ry-aq'uj-lS C<7.) 
Ea-r5c'ly-d5n (c.) 
Eu-rS'inya 
Eu-r5n'9-tS8 (C.) 

Ea-ra'py 
£a-ry pffi'ys 
Ea'rBpa 
Ea'ry-pua 
Ea-rO'pys (c.) 
Ea-r6'tys 
Ea-r6't5 
Ea-rfi'ya (a) 

Eu'rya 

Ea-rj'y-18 

Ea-ry'y-lSa 

Ea-rvb'y-tS^ 

Ea-ryb'i-y 

Eu-ry-bl'y-dGa 

Ea-r^b'j-us 

Ea-ry-clc'y 

Ea'ry-clos 

Eu-ry-cH'oef 

Eu-rjc'ry-tcj 

Ea-ry cr^t'i-daa 

Ea-ryd'y-m!is 

Eu-ryd'y-inS 

Eu-ry-d<lm'i-d5s 

Ea-rj?d'}-c5 

Ea-ry-B'lys (c.) 

Ea-ry-ga'iij-y 

Ea-rh'y-«n 

Eu-r)Ky-£hus 

Eu-rym'y-chua 

Eu-rym'y-de 

Ea-ry ni'y-d3n 

Ea-rym'y-nSy 

Ea-ryn'y-ino 

Eu-ryn'y-mus 

Eu-ry'y-no 

Ea^ry-p5n 

Ea-ry-pSn'ti-doj (a) 

Eu-ryp'y-lS 

Eu-ryp'y-lua 

Ea-rys'thy-nC^ 

Ea-rys-thfin'i-dK 

Ea-rys'thy ua 

Ea'ry-t5 

Eu-ryt^y-ffl 

Ea-ryt'e-I3 

Ea-rythf'y-mTs 


Ea-rythM-»n, and Efl- 

Ea^ry-tSa 
Ea^ay bfif (c.) 
Ea-te^bj-y, (toomon.) 
Ea-i^I'y, (dtjf.) 

Efl-4?bisB 

Ea-aBm'y-ty (C.) 

Ea'ay^as 

£a-st&4bpa« 

Ea-stali-y 

Ea-atG^lfai 

Ea-tes^y 

£a-tSl'}-dSa 

Ea-ter'py 

Ea-tha^l-y $ 

Ea-tha'ii-aa 

Ea-th6'ny (c.) 

Ea-thyc'ry-isuf 

Ea-thy-d6'ray« 

EQ-thy'mya 

Ea-thynva« (<?.) 

Ea-trap'y-ias 
Ea-tr6'8|8 (c,) 
Eu-tr6'p4-y 

Ea-trO'pj-fis 
Ea'ty-chSa 
Ea-tkh'i-dB 
Ea-lJ^h'j-dCB 
Ea'ty-chOa cc.) 
Ea'ty-phr5n 
Eu-fAn'tbi-us 
Eax'y-nas 
Ea-jl'nya PSn'tyB 
Ea-yYp'py 
Eax-C»i'y4rB (a.) 
EQx-^n'thQ-tus (c.) 

f -vda'ng 
v'y-ge? 

Ev'y-g5n (c.) 

E-vSlg'y-ras 

E-vdg'y-rG 

F/viLn 

jg-v&n'dyr 

E-van'^-lQa 

Ev-yri-gSr'i-dGa 

E-van 'thc^ 

E-vAr'chua 
K'vda 
E'vAx 
E-vgl'th8n 
E-vgni'y-rua 
E-ve'nbr (a.) 
$-vG'ttua 
Ev-y-ph6'ny3 
fiv'y-rS§i 
^J-vS'rGf (c.) 
E-vcr'ge-tffi 
5-vfcr'|y-t39 
K-V9B-par'iAle§ (T) 
E-vIp'py 
E-vlp'pua 
Ev'y-raa (c.) 
Ex-a'di-Sa 
Ex-se'th8a 
E^-ag'y-naa 
E^-8m'y-trtB 
4lx-quII'i-y (c.j 


* Eridanus. — 

“ Alpheus and Eridamis the strong, 

That rises deep, and stately rolls along.” 

Cooks’* Hesiod* Theoff. v. 520. 

t Erytliea*^ 

Chryaaor, Love the guide, Callithbe led, 

Daughter of Ocean, to the genial bod, 

Whence Oeryon sprung, fierce with his triple head j 
Whom Hercules laid breathless on the ground 
In J^tAea, which the waves surround.” 

Cooks’* Hesiod, TTteog. v. 523. 
(The Greek Is ’Epw^fifo. — Tsollope.] 

X Eummus,’-^ It is not a little surprising that so elegant a 


writer as Hughes should, throughout the whole tragedy of 
the Siege of Damascus, accent this word on the penultimate 
syllable ; especially as there is not a ainglo proper name, of 
more than two syllables, in the Greek or Latin languages, 
of this termination, which has the penultimato syllable 
long. Lee has done the same in the tragedy of Mexander, 
which would lend us to suppose there is something natural- 
ly repugnant to an English ear in the antepenultimate ac- 
centuation of these words, and sometiiing agreeable in the 
penultimate. 

$ EuMolio. — Lnbbe observes that this word does not 
come from the muse Thalia, as some suppose, but from the 
masculine Euthahusi as EulaUa, Etmenia, Eustolia, Eutro^ 
pia, Emmelta, &c. , which are professedly accented on the 
antepenultimate. See Kule 30. 






GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


F. 


Fa-»1 w 

FAbffrtU 

n.fbU 

FE-bj-ft'nl 

Fi'bM 

Fa^bj>a8 

F4bJrMS^r{-» 

F^brt"c^fi« (1) 

F»-ban?i 

F^^ai'Hn^ (T,) 

fi;-9-lX^ati (a,) 
Pa'^ 

Fes'v-ln (4) 
Ffil-ctd^)^ 

F^-lS'riii (a) 

n45'ri4 

Fil-9-rFttfli 

Ffi-ISr'nya 

F»4Xi'ol 

F»4te'cvi 

Fi'infli 

Fin'ni-fi 

RLn'ni-I 

FiLn'ai'&8 

F4r'f»-rvi8 

FSlr'B|-n* id.) 

Fis'cHIi 

F^il'4-n^ 

(<7.) 


F9iu'I» 

Fiu'nft 

FflLu-nS'li-?i 

Fiu'nl 

FAu^nyia 

F&u'stii 

Fau^I'n? 

F&u-stl^nvis (c.) 

F«Lu'8ti-ta« 

FfiLu'atv4aa 

FSLu'atvA 

P?i-v6n'li-iL (1) 

Pa-vs'iv* 

Pa'vO 

Piv-o-rl'nufl (T.) 
FSb'rv-? 

P3-<U-an8a (1) 
P6i'6j-na8 
F^i?c'|-tft8 (c.) 
PSl'sl-n? (c.) 
P5n-^t6rlj 
FiJn'nl (r.) 
F^-ra'lir^ 
FSr-^n-ti'nijim 
Pfir-^n-tl'nvim (c.) 
F^-rtn'tym 
Fo-rS'tri-Us 
F9-r5'n|-» 


F99-cSii^ni*$ 
FSs-c^n'ftl'nyB (<7.) 
FS8'cgi4» (T.) 

F&'tvs 

Fj-br«'ni;8 

P|-<18'n§i 

Pi-d8'na> 

FXd-^n&'t88 
Pj-d6n'ti-9 (1) 
FM^n-tl'nvB (c.) 

Fl'dS^ 

Pl-dlc'v-*® 

Plm'brj-^ 

Fir'mj-fia 

Fjs-cSnv® 

Fb-c^cys 

Fly-c8iaH 
Fly-ctriy, JS'lj-y 
Flim'i-nfi^ (c?.) 
Fly-mtn'j'A 

Fla-mln't-tlB, or Fliin- 
j-Dl'nys 
Fl5.'v|Tfi 
Fla-vj-a'nym 
Flgi-vl'ny (c.) 
Fly-vin'i-y 
FlA-vi*6b'ri-gy 


Fla'vj-as 
Ply-v6'ny (C) 

Ple'ry 
Fly-rfi'Ij-y 
Fiy-ra'ljB (C.) 
Ply-rfin^j-y (1) (r.) 
F]8-rj4ii'nv« 

FlS'rys 

Ply-S'nj-gi 

F5'lj-y 

Fgn-ta'nys (c.) 

Fyn-tu'Hi (3) 

Fyn-te'i-as Cap'i-tS (3) 

Fy-rgn'tym <T.) 

Fbf'mj-a 

Fbr-mi-a'nyra 

Fdf'nttx 

Pyr-ta'ny 

F6r'v4l 

FS'rym Ap'pj I 
Fran'cl 
Fr9-|61'ly 
Fr^-gS'n® 

Fr?n-la'nl 
Frl^'j-dia 
Frl9"i-I (1) 

Fr6n'tj-no8 
Fryn-U'nys (c.) 


Pr»n't5 
Frd'Bj-nS 
Py-cFnji 
Fy-cl'nya 
Pa'ci-ntifl (<7.) 
Fy-fld'i-fia 
Fa'fj-ds 06Bi''i-nu3 
Fy-g&'l}~| (T.) 
Pai-«-n£'t88 
Pyl-|l'nus 

Fai'u-now, and Ful'Jii 
nam 
Pai'vi-y 
FuFvi-afl 
Fyn-da'nys 
FQn'dl 
Fa'ri-y 
Fa'ri-te 
Fa'n-i 
Fy-rl'n? 

Fy-rl'n® 

Fa^ri-as 
Fdr'ni-as 
FyB-cI'ny (o.) 
ras'cya 
Ffi'?l-? (1) 

Pa'sj-fid (1) 


G. 


I Ga-bi- 


G&b'H&s (O.j 
Cbb'a-r&s (c.) 
G&b'y-zy 
Gy-b6'n?, 

8'n9 
Ga4)|^^ny8 
G&'bi-I 
Gy4)l'ny 
G^-bIii')<y 
Gy-bln-t-a'nys 
G»-bl[n')4i9 
Oy-bl'nya (<7.) 
G&d'^ (c.) 
G&M68, and Qdd'i^ry 
GMI'ry (c.) 
Cbd-j-ti'iiya 

Go4aa{ (c,) 

G»4a'H-cil8 

Oy4&'bn-I 

G)U-yo-t8ph^|rfI 


G8i4i-nfi'rH 
GyUIp'y-Jl* 
G^4ny (C.) 
G4I4y-^'cj-y (1) 
Gyl48'n|-a8 
Gbl'lya 
Gy-mbx'ua 
Gym-bru'um (c.) 
Gy-m6'l|-y 
G4n-dy-rI'to 
G8n'gy-ray 
Gyn-gdr'i'd® 



if-fiLn'Ui)S 

G)U^M» 

Gfil'»4® 
GiH4n'«, and 
tfas'y 

GU-^-tS'a (a) 
Q»4i'ti^ (1) 

(1) 

Gdi^ 

Gia'bd.|> (a) 

G^Wum 

QSd^tm (0,) 

adra 

Ga48^898 

C»H4®'» 

Gy41n-tb)4lMj-y 

GU'I! 

GkFlI-f 
CHM-c&'nus 
GyldlcM-otti (<7.) 
QU'^Sf (CO 
GftM^nys 


tjt (c.) 

G&n-y-mB'd? 
Gyn-y*m6'd68 
O&n'y-^Sde 
Gy-rffi'j-cam 
Gftr<y-mati't89 
Gftr-y-m&n'tia 
Gdr'y-m&a 
Gar^y-OB 
Gy-r8'y-ts 
Ga-r^-dth'y-ry 
Gyr-ga^nys ♦ 
Gyr-ga'phj-y 
6dr'gy-ry 
Gyr-^'t-d® (c.) 
Gar'gy-ria 
GSLr'gy^i (T.) 
Gyr-gBt'tys (r.) 
Oyr-llt'ti-ito (3) 
Gy-rB'Ftl8 
Gf-rl'tes 
Gy-fSta'ny 
<^'trGn 
G&th'^ 
G9-tb8^94&B 
Gftoigy-mSIy (c.) 
GBu'iyt, Gdu^ly-bn 
GBu^ra'iiys (c.) 

Ga'yi. or GK'bf 
Gy^^rus (e.) 

G^rt'sl (<7.) 

^y-dr5'fi-y (1) 


Gy-ga'ni-I 

^QMy 

Gy4a'nbr 

\i6Fl|-y 

GCnjds 

G6FI|-fi8 

(iCMy-l 
(?946'i (c.) 
99-*8'n69, V^945 ^iiI 
ye'lSs 

G8mVnT (c) 

G^-mln'i-us 

G8m'|-nas 

G^-na'byra 

Gy-nau'nl 

<^n6'ny 

Gy-nB'tB^ (C.) 

Gr^nl'sys 

oe'nj-aa 

Gen-na')-d8y (<?) 
Gy-nS'nl (c.) 
wn'B9-rIc 

( 1 ) 

68n'v-y 
Gy-na'ci-fia (1) 
^na'sus 
(j}8n^y-«us (a) 
Gy-nQ'tj-y (1) 
^n'y-BuB (c.) 
G945in'9-rt (Cf.) 
V94Jr'fa-cy 
pdir^gyca 
G«ph-|^ 6 't 9 (cr.) 
Gy-phJ'ry 
^ ?-pliJr'»4 
?-phVref (c.) 

' /i-d® (a) 


■y-rS'nl-y 

^itn'tbr® 

?-r8'y (0.) 

ir'^bStn 

>r-ff8'bH 

i'rpJn 


^^r-ma'nj-y 

! 8r-m&n-i-cl'y (c ) 
er-rnSnYctts 
jfr-ma'ni-I 
yr-mS'nys (c.) 
dr-yn-tc'yg (c.) 
■e-rBn'thne 
GBr'rhffi 

GG'rys, and ^r'rhys 

G5'ry-6n, and 

(J^9-BlthVQ8 (P) 

I Ss'sy-tffl 
^^B-s9-rI'y-cam (r.) 
ds'svui 
^6'ty 

y-thSa'y-nC (a) 
fth-e8iii'y-nl (c.) 

{o.) 

9-tu'lj-y 

I-gan't58 

I-g&n-tcV 

i-gar'tum 

1'1,8 

I-gB'nus (o.) 

U^dS 

I1'16 

in-dS'nSa 

In'dea 

in-gu^nym 

lp'p)-a8 

Ts'cfl 

Ia-d|-y-t8'rM 
GHin«d9-m8'rvni (c.) 
Gli'nis 
Gla'nym (T.) 
GUph'y^d, and GULph'- 
y-ry 

GUph^y<«tts 

G11u^4 

Gllu^cf-y (1) (r.) 

GUiu-clp'py 

Gl&u-cTp^ya 

GIflLu'cSn 

Gbu<c&n^9>{tii6 

G1Au-c8'pi8 


Gbu'cya 
Gl&u'ti<&8 (1) 

Gll'cSn 
Glls'aya 
Giy^'y-ry 
Glv-ce'n-fim 
Glfc5n 
Glym'p69 
Gna't|-y (5) (1) 
Gni'dua (5) 
GnSs'aj-y (5) (1) 
GnSs^afs (5) 
GnBa^sys (5) 
G5b-y-nl"t4^ (1) 
G6'byr 
G6b'y-r58 
G5b'ry-da 
G51'fl 

G6nr y-ry (c.) 

GSm'phI 

Gy-na'tys 

Gy-nFy-d8| 

Gy-nlp'pys 

G6n'nl (r.) 

Gy-u^s'sy (4) 

G^nSa'sy 

Gdr-dj-fi^m® 

Gbr-di-C'ym (<7.) 

Gdr-dj-fl-cO'myn ( 0 ,) 

GdrMj-am 

Gdr'didla 

Gdr-dj-y-tl'jhys (c.) 

Gyr-^'aiiB 

G8r^|e 

Gbr^jHla 

Gbr'ga 

Gdr'gy-nC^ 

Gyr-g5'np^B (c.) 

Oyf-|6'nhy 

Gyr-gS'nj-ftB 

Oyr-gBph'y-nfl 

Gyr-g5ph'y-ry^ 

0^8<yiH« (c.) 

Gbr'gya 

Gyr-lj^tb'H^D 

Gifr'ly-ffi 

Obr'tyn 

Gyr-ty'ny 


* Oarganus •>-** And bigh Oarganuo, on th’ Apulian plain. 

Is marked by sailom from the distant main.’’ WitEin, E^tigoniad* 

IVirg. iEn. xL 347, Vietor Oarganif Scc,‘-’TRotxon.l 



(JUIEEK AJSD LATIN PROPEJl NAMES, 


GSr'tys 

iO.) 

GSt'tlil 
OrtLc'chi^i 
Grsi-dTvvi 
Gra'cl 
Grffi'cni a) 

Grffi'ci-?i Mag'n^ (1) 
GrK-cI'nys 
GriB-cSs't^-cT* (c.) 
Grte'c^iB 


Gri'i-us (3) 
Gr9-ja'fc?-naj (a) 
Gr^^-nI'cv8^ or Qriln'i- 
clla ♦ 

Grfk-nl^cvf (<7.) 

Gra'nt-fis 

Gr»-t0'» (c.) 

GrS'ti-ro (1) 
Gr&-tj-SL'nvia (1/ 

GrHTtd'l-? 

Gra^tj-JSn (2) 

Gra't|-fis (I) 


Gra'vj-t 

Gr9-vTs.'ca 

Gra'vi-iis 

Grln^ne? 
Gr^-nS'fli (O.) 
Grt'phyfl 
GrQa'phvt (r.) 
Gryinya 
Gi^-nS'v*n 
Gry-n6'v« 
<"Ty-nl'um 


?^a-ra (c.) 

Vra8,anrfpr»Hf«» 

•ftffi'va 

'It 

, ^geS 

i^yi-9-c6'?i (<7.) 
Jy-llp'pyfl 
Gym-na'?!-? (1) 
Oym-na'^j-am fl) 
(rym-n6'§i-ffl (1) 
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Cr?ni^n9-t5? 

^ym-n5'iG| (<?.) 
Oyni-uft-ptP-dI'» (C.) 
^yiP-nOs-o-phls'UD 
fiv^nSs^Q-phiita 
Gy-nas'c^-is 
Gyn-e-«^b(D'i)^ 
Gyn'dS^ 

6yr-t5'n?i (c.) 
^V4h5'v*® 


H. 


HX'BIS 

Ha-dn-9-n5pVl^ 
Ha-dn-a'nvt 
Ha-dri-at'i-cam 
md-y-16'vn» (c.) 

Hffi'm9n 

HasinVnla (4) (<?•) 

HaB'mita 

Ha'ges 

mg'nS 

1I9-1 (b' 8V8| 

sys 

H»l-cy'9-nS 

Ha'16? 

HaLl'9-B9 (T.) 
H»-is'Bi-a8 (1) 
HMe'avs (C.) 

H5-li-ac'm9n 
Ha4|-8B'9-tu« (O.) 
H£-lj4tr'tv9 

Hdl-i-c^r-nSli's^tts W 

Hil-i-c9Lr-nk8'su8 

H?i-l!"cy-flB (1) 

I4-nm'9-do 
Hal-ir-rho'ti-as (1) 
Hil-l-thfer'sus 
H?i-n'9ra (<?•) 

Hai-i-za'nE9 

H^-tnO'nCs (C.) 

H&l'mys 

Iiai-my-dSs'Bva 
Ilil'iny-rts {€.) 
Hai-niy-r6't6f (C.) 

HH6'9 (O'.) 

H9-15c'r?i-t39 

HHS'n? 

Hai-9n-ri€'sii8 

(1) 

HHO'tys 
Ha'lya 
Hftl-y-ffi'tiis 
HflLl-y-&t'tfi9 
Hy-iy'cua (T.) 

Ha'lys 

mra-9-drS'9-dS9 

Hsi-mild'ry4l8 (c.) 

Hkm-9r-t5'ly8 (a) 

HHnJlx'i-si (1) ^ 
H9-inilx'Ha« (<70^ 
H4m-»x*5b'|-I (a) 

Him'm^n 

Hftn'n}-b41 

HUr'c»-15 


H?jr-ina'ni-9 

Hiir'mHrt® 
H4r'in?i-ta8 (C.) 

H«Lr-m9-n9-pu'>V8 (o.) 

H^r-rnSn'i-dG^ 
H?ir-ni59'y-nT {c.) 
H’Ar'mQ-zSw 
H^r-pa'^-y (c\) 
H$r-iA^»*d6(# (cO 

Httr'pfli-gfis 

Hflir-iAlM-cS 

H^ir-paaHin 

H4r'p9-ia9 

H9r-p4l'y-c0 

Hyr-p41'y-cuB 

Hir'pM? 

Hjr-pSc'r^-tG^ 

H»r-py'i-? (3) (c.) 
Hjr-pJ'i-ae ^3) 
Hdr'pxof 
Hsi-ra'dS? (C.) 
H?i-ras'p9x 


H^s-by'tf (0,) 
H4s'drv-b4i 

HS-Siu-t8n4|-m9-ra'm^ 

n»8 (c.) 

H«b'd9-15 
HSb'd9-in5 (a) 

H5'b9 
H9-bS'su8 
H6'bri-nu8 (c.) 

He-br5m'?i-gum (C.) 

He-br8m'9-na3 {C.) 
He'brys- 
H9-bu'd6g (C.) 
H8c'9-1S 
H6c-9-lC'9i-j (1) 
HCc-9-raC'd9 
HSc'?t-t8e (T.) 
HSc-9-tffi'vs 
H6c'9-t3, 

H5c-9-l6'f}|-9 (1) 
HSc'9-t5 (C.) 

H£c-9-t9in-b5'h? (3) 

HSc-9-t9m-ph5'nI 
H5c-Hdm'p9-n8 
HSo-9-t8in'py-159 
H5c-9-t9n-ne'sl (0.) 

HSc'l9r 
HSc'V-b9 
H«c'y-r?i (c.) 

H€d-9-n®'iim 

HSd'y-e^ (C.) 
HSd'y-I 
HSd'y-ma (c.) 
H9-dJfin'9-159 


H9-«1'9-Sh^« 
n^-le'myn t 

Hfijr9-sl'?-n4x 
Il9%5'8i4i8 (1) 

n6|-9-8lnVu8 
Hg|-9-8l7niiH 
IIc|-9-8Tp'py« 
HSg-e-slp'y-lS 
HSi-^-sIs'trHda 
H8|-9-tdi«'|-d69 

HCPflt-d^ (o.) 

H94dn'j-c8 
H9-l&n'|-caa 
H«l-9-n8d'i-cffi (C.) 
HSl'9-n?i 
H9-16'ni-> 

Hei-9-nI'y8 ic.) 
H9-18'nar 
H«l'9-na8 
HS'l9-5n (<7.) 

He-ldr'nl Lu'cys 
H«'158 (t.) 

H^-ir^-de? 

Hdl-j-ca'yn 
II01'l-c5 « 
mV\-dSn 

H81-i-c9-T»l'9-dC9 
H6H-c5'n|8 
H€14-mS'n9 (c.) 
HSl'i-mas (cr.) 

He-li-9-d6'rn9 

H5-lH-g4lV9-m8 1 

HS-l|-5-g9-ba'ly8 (O.) 
H6-Ii-5p'9 ns 
He-lls'syn 
H9-Jl'yin (C.) 

HS'li-ds 

He-llx^u9 

1161-l9-n5c'rH59 

Hei'lys 

HSl'le 

Hei'kn 

Hel-lS'm‘0 

H61-le-8pfin'tnB 

H9I-WP1-9 

H9l-l6't|-9 (1) 

HeiVpc? (c-.) 

H9-15 'h 8 „ 

H^-lS'ryin, and Hy-lS' 
rys 

HS'ldfl 

He-I6'tffi, and Hy-ld'tCf 
He'lyni 
Hel-vC'ti-9 (1) 
Hel-v6'tj-I (1) 
Hel-vS'tum (o.) 
Hel'v|-9 

(r.) 

H61'vi-I 

H^l-vll'lum (T.) 


H6Vvi-aB CHn'ny 
HSl'y-mas 
He-ma'thi-Sn 
H6m-9-r69-c9-pI'vtn 
(<?•) 

flci (^0 
H9-mtth'9-{.i 
}Ie-m5'dv8 {C.) 
HC'mSn 
H9-m5'n9 (<7.) 
Ha'mua 

Hgn'9-n 

H9-nl'9-ebT 


(C.) 

He-phffia^ti-y (1) (4) 
HS-phms-tl'y (C.) 
HS-phffiS tl'y-dei} ( r.) 
H9-pbffis'ti-I (4) 
H9-ph«g'ti-a (4) 
H9-ph»s't}-»n (2) (4) 
HSp-ty-pha'nSs 
Hyp-tapVns 
H^p-tipVrfis (0.) 

Hep-tdp'y-lSs 

H6p-tHd'H? 
ns'ra 

HSr'y-cUs (c*.) 
H8r-9-clS^9 

H6r-9-cle'i-9 (3) 

He-r4c-l9-6'iCi# 

H5r'9-cl59 (C.) 
He-rilc'ly-am 

H 6 r- 9 -clI'dffi 
H6r-9-clI'de9 
H 6 r- 9 -cll'di 8 
HSr-y-cll'tys $ 
He-rSlc'U-as 
bSr-4-clI'v8 ((7.) 
Hy-rffi'y 
H^-rffi'ym 
Hyr-bB'sys (C.) 
H?r-b69'8U8 
H^r-bl'ty (T.) 
Hyr-ce'j-us (3) 
Hyr-co'ys (c.) 

HSr-cy-la'ny-um 
- Hdr-cy-la'n^-as (C.) 
Hgr'cy-169 
H^r-ca'lg-am 
Hyr-ca'lQ-as 
H9r-cy^n?i 
H^r-cyn'i-a 
H^r-cyn'i-as (C.) 
Il9r-d6'ni-9 
H9r-d5'ni-a8 
H67r?*9 (r.) 

Hy-rS'y (c.) . 

H9-rdn'ni-u9 SQ-nS'cj-^ 
Ho'ry-as 
Hy-rll'lys 

H6t'i-ias 


H9-rrys (0.) 

Har'iny-shas 

HBr'mffi 

Hyr-mffi'y 

Hyr-mtt'ym 

Hyr-mag y-rda 

Hyr-man'di-r^ ( T,) 

Hdr-myn-da'fl 

Hyr-m&n'nl 

Hyr-mliph-ry-dl'tua 

HSr'rnas (T.) 
Ilgr-my-thO'ny 

H^r-mS'i-as (3) 
Hbr'mft? 
Iiar-m9-Bl'9-nax 
Her-ml'ys 
Her'mj-ds (C.) 
Hyr-mln^-as 
H9r-ml'9-n6 
Har-mi-O'm-ffl 

Hdr-mi-Sn'j-caa Sl'uya 
Hyr-ml'y-nts (c.) 


Hyr-mTp'pys 
Hbr-my-cop'i-d© (<7.) 

Hyr-mSc'rH®? 

Hbr-my-dd'rya 

H9r-in54'9-nfi9 

Her-myda'uB 

H?r-in5p'9-n8 (!*•) 

Hbr-my-ll'myB 

Hfer-myn-da'rl 

Her'nms 

Hor'ni>cI 

He'rS 

H9-r5-d)-a'nys 
H^-rSd'i-cas 
Hdr-9-dI'ym (C.) 

He-r8d'9-tii8 
H8r-9-da'lv8 ((7.) 
H9-rC'd5§ (<7.) 
H6r'9-69 
H9-r5>89 (<7.) 

H9-r5'i8 

H6'r»n 

H9-r6ph'i-la 

H9-r5ph'i-lS (<7.) 

H^-rBph'j-ias 

H^-rBs'try-ias 

H8r'p?i 

Her's? 

H9r^lVi-9 „ , 
Har'th?, and Hdr't? 

Her'v-ll 

H6r'y-1B8 (<7.) 

Hy-sffi'nuB 

Hy-sl'y-das 

Hs^si-bd 

H9-sI'9-nS 

H9-Bl'<?-nS9 (c.) 

H9»-p0'n-? 

H?8-pfir'i-aB9 


is a common aultject of given in to 

not wondermj more agreeable to English 

a pronunciation accent on the penultimate syl- 

nnalogy than the syllable is now «o fixed as to 

.able.* Tim accent pn the ^ _ See An- 

sr^ “"O'* ''“O'*"*' *“ 

’Tw.'JlL-eoBMBlMi Md Ho'y*" 

^ — ^ J Labbe and Lempcterc, 


syllable byOLabbi “gSSe^eSty'AiniwolibTG^^ 

«“>•* to UH. toner. «.d U.e penalU- 
mate to the former word. 
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GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Hi^per^HTf 

RSs-ti-OB'fi 
H8t-lHJ'»S8 (c.) 

HS'Buf 

H^ysh'j-si 

H^-trlc'v-lum 
H9-trii'ri-?i 
Hea-rtp'p5i 
H^x-ttp'y-iam 
Hl-ttr'bsw (T.) 
Hl-bfer'ni-9, ani Ily- 
bfer'ni-fi 
Hl-WS'rys (c.) 
Hl-bril'de? 

IITc-^-ta'Qn 

Hlc^ 9 -Ul 8 (c.) 

Rt^mp's^I 

Hl-?'iTi'C5'mp (c.) 

Hl-9-rtip'^lIs 

HiVrtix 

(c.) 

Hl-^T'chya (T.) 

H|-«r^-chvl3 (C.) 
Hl'e-rO 

Hl- 9 -iV-cmH- 9 -r 8'9 (O'.) 
Hl-9-rp*c6'pi-^ 
Hl- 9 -r 9 -cC'pi 8 (c) 
Hl-^-r^e'rjx (< 7 .) 
Ill-ar'p-cle!} 

Hl-9-rv<iQ'iI (C.) 
Hl-9-rp-dQ'Iyni 

Hl-^-rym-ne'mpn (T.) 
Hl-9-iv-a6'88a 

Bl-f-rCn'f-cji 
Hl-^-ry-nl'cae (C.) 
Hr-^r 9 -nl'cC§ (t.) 
Hl-^-rBn'i-cSa 
Hl- 9 -r 5 n'y-nia 8 

Hl 4 -iV-a 51 'y-nJSi 
Hl-il'nys (£ 7 .) 

Hjg-na't,-? Vl'?i ( 1 ) 
Hl-la'n*? 

Hl 4 i/rhas 

Hl-in^in-tSp'p-dCg (c.) 

ilMnll'cS 
Hlp-p&gVAs 
Hip-pSl«'r 9 -ta 8 (£ 7 .) 


fTTp^pfk-lus 

Hip-par'£hi*^i 

Hip>l^r^cliy8 

inp-p?n‘rn\i8 

Hip-^'ri-8n 

Hlp'pfi-rTs (a) 

Hlp^pf^fis 

Hlp'p^fla 

mp'pl 

HXp'pi~iB 
Hlp'pia 
Hlp'pi-tts 
HIp'p 5 
Hl^pSb'p-tS^ 
Hip-pCb^tSm (c.) 
Htp-pSbV-tQs 
Hlp-py-c^n-Uu'rl 
Hip-p6c'^n 
Hlp-p 9 -C 9 -rys't 5 ^ 
Hip-p8c'r?i-te (T.) 
Hip-pCc'/gi-tS^ 
Hlp-p9-cra'ti-9 ( 1 ) 
Hlp-py-crC'n? * 
Hip-^d'^-m&s 
Hip>^d'9-m8 
Hlp-p 9 -da-inl '9 
H|p>p8d'»-inua 
Hip-p 5 d'i-cS 
Hip-pSd'ry-mas 
Htp'p9-l9 
Hip-^l/y-^hSs 
Hip-i) 51 'y-tS 
Hip>p 51 'y-taa 
Hjp-pSm'si-chua 
H|p-pSm'e-d 5 n 
Hip-pSm-?-dfi's9 (T.) 
Hip-p3in'9-ii3 
H|p-p<5in'<‘-ne9 
lITp-py-mSl';^! 
lllp'pSn, and 
Hip'pd 
Ilip-pS'n? 

IJlp'p9-nSlx 
Hn>-p 5 'nax (< 7 .) 
HTp-py-nl'j -tSf 
HTp-py-nl'cys (C) 
Hip-p 3 'ni-uai 
Hip-i)Qii' 9 'U 8 
Hip-p6ph'9-ftl (C.) 
Hip-p 5 p' 9 -d 3 § 
Hip-p 6 s'tr 9 -tu 8 
Hip-^t' 9 -de 9 
Hlp'py-lis, or Iltp'lV 
163 

Hip-p8th'9-6 

Hipi) 8 tli' 9 > 8 n 

Hip-p 5 th-^n^tj 8 

HiP’p 8 tb^ 9 -Qa 


Hjp-p 5 'ti-J 5 n (3) 
Ulp-p9-t5x'9-t® (<?•) 
lljp-pQ'rja 
Hjp-ptt'rva (c.) 

HIp^s 

HlpS|-d69 

Hir-pl'nys, Cl 
HYi4,-9 (J) 

Au'lys (1) 

mr'tus 
ma'bSn 
Hl8'p9-llg (c.) 
H| 9 -pa'n)-^ 

Hia-pa^nyg (C,) 
Hjs-pai'lym 
Hla'pfl 
Hjfl-pan? 

Hls't^r P 9 -ca'v|-iis 

ins-tt-ffl'9-t^a 

HIs-ti-ffl'ys 

HS'di^fis 
Hyl-tnl^ym (£ 7 .) 
HSlVcrSn 
H8in-9-r5'ui (c.) 
H9-m6r'i-aiB (£ 7 .) 

(C. 

H 5 -ni 9 -iv-ttifts't|X (T.) 

Hy-inC'rua 

Hd'mfr 

Ho-ml'lro (c.) 

H5rn'9-1« 

H9-m3'J9-9 
H8m-9'lTp'pii<? 
H6m-9-l6'j-.lC^ 
H 9 -m 8 n-a-<lt:n'sc 9 
HSm- 9 -tI'inT (c.) 

Hr/j)dr (T.) 

Hy-nS'ri-Qs 

HypIC'tCa (c.) 

115^9 

Hp-rSc'i-ttc 

lla'rffi 

n 5 r-H>«l'lo 

H9-ra't|-9 (1) (T.) 
H9-ra'l|-u8 (1) 

Hdr'qce 
Hy-ra'tys 
Hdr'c|-5ls (I) 

Hy-rl'zyn (<7.) 
Hyr-mls'd^a 
II<Jr't 9 (T.) 

H 9 r-t 6 n' 8 j -9 (]) 
Ilyr-tSn'sj-ils ( 1 ) 
Hyrm^nym 


Hpr-tO'nji 

H98-in'i-| 

Hps-tll'j-Qa 

Httrt-n^-rt'cys 

Httn'nl (T.) 

Hyn-nl'^'dOg 

Hp-9>cln'thj'9 

Hl-9-cYn'thya 

Hy'MSS 

Hy' 9-16 (£ 7 .) 

Hy-9-in6'9 (£ 7 .) 

Hy- 4 m'p 9 -n 8 

H^n'tn6§ 

Hy-&n'tj 9 

Hy- 9 -p 6'9 C^^*) 
IR-ar'b|-t 9 

Hj'fts 

(C.) 

H^r6'9S, or Hyb'rp-ast 

Wb'r^^ls (£ 7 .) 

Hy-brl'9-n3f 
Hyc'c9-r9 
Hy'd?, and Hy'd? 
Iiyd'y-r? 

Hy-dAr'ne? 

) Hy-d^s'pea 

Iiy-dra'inj -9 

Hy“dr9-6't6^ 

IJyd'r?-? (£ 7 .) 

Hy-dre'lst (£ 7 .) 

Ily-drSgli'y-Qs 

Iiy-dry phO'rj-p 

Iiy'drys 

IIy-drQ'89 

Hy'9-l9 

Hy' 9.16 (£ 7 .) 

Hy-6inp's9l 

Hy-et'tys 

(£ 7 .) 

IIy-|6'|-9 (3) 

Hy-|l' 9 -n 9 

Hy'r?, and HyMis 

Hy-lSc'i-dos 

IJy-isSc'lyr 

Hy'ltB 

Hy-i£p'ti 9 

Hy'lAs 

Hy'lsix 

IIy*le'9 (<y.) 

iiyi'i-as 

Hyl-Ia'|-cu8 

Hynys 


Hy<l 9 nVm 8 

m^Ti 

Hy-inSt'tya 
HWpe (a) 

Hy-piB'p9 
Hy-pa^9Hi (1) 
mp'^nls 
Hyp-9-rt'nv8 
hJp'H^ (£ 7 .) 

Hy-pa'tSf 
Hyp'Hh 9 
Hyp'Ha* (<?0 
Hy-p6'n9r 
Hy-p9-ra'9n 
Hy-p6r^b9-tas (£ 7 .) 
Hj-pbr'bi-fia 
Hy^r-ba'rg-l 
Hy-p6'r§-9 and Hy-p 3 '- 

n-» 

Hy-p9-r5'9a«d Hy- 

p 9 -rl '9 (£ 7 .) 
f Hyp-?-r6'8|-9 
Hj-pfir'i-cie? 
Hy-p?-rl'9n | 
Hyi^^Kin-nSa'tr^ 
Hy-p^r 6 ch'i-d 38 
Hy-p8r'9-ihfi8 
Hy-phas'^s 

Hy-ph9n-tS'9n (£ 7 .) 
Hyp-p-thS'b? (£ 7 .) 
Hyp-9-th6'c9 (£ 7 .) 

Hyp'89 

Hyp-86'9 

Hyp-se'l9 (£ 7 .) 

Hyp-86'n9r 

HypHi6'v8 

Hyp- 8 |-CT 9 -t 6'9 

Hyp-sTc'rH^^ 

Hyp-sTp'y-lS 

Hyr-ca'nf-9 

Hyr-ca'nym Ma're 

Hyr-ci'nu8 

Hyr'i-6 (£ 7 .) 

Hy-rl'9-us and Ilyr'^- 
ilis 

Hyr-mT'n9 
Hyr-ml'n? (£ 7 .) 
Hyr'n^-tO, and Uyr'n?- 
thb 

Hyr-nnh'|- 4 Sra 

Hyr'l^-oiis 


Hya'Bvs. and Iiys'sl 

Hys-Uls'pSs 

Hy8-t|-€^8 


n 

T-&c'ch98 

I-a'd^r 

l- 946 'inii 8 

I-ai'9-rnag (£7) 
I-SU'm^nus 
l 4 U'y-«Q 8 
I-ftm'tx? 
I-dm'bI{-£:u8 
t-dm'e-nus 
T 4 Lni'i-d 3 
l- 9 -nI'r 9 
I-4n'th9 
l-ain'th9-9 

I- 9 n-tb 6'9 (£ 7 .) 


I-a'911 (£ 7 .) 

I-a' 9 -n 69 (£ 7 .) 
I- 4 p^-ron't-d 69 
I- 9 -p 8 t'»-d 58 (T.) 
I-ftp'^-tfis $ 

I-a'pi 8 

I-tt.p' 9 -d 69 (£ 7 .) 

I-9-pyd'|-9 (r.) 

ipeop^) (C-) 

I^i'pyx 

I^rfes 

l- 9 r-bl't 9 (£ 7 .) 

I-^'ch&8, and JUr^ch^ 
I-Slr'd^-nhs 


f-«8'i-d6f 

I-a'^j-bn, (2) onil-a^sj- 

«i* (1) 

I'jk-SiS (£ 7 .) 

r^-sSa 

I- 9 X-&iii' 9 -ta} (£ 7 .) 
l 4 Lx' 9 r-t 68 (T.) 

I-be'rl 
I-be'ri-9 
I-b6r'|-cas (£ 7 .) 

I-b 6 'ru 8 

I'bl 

I'bja 

Xb'y-cfig 

I-ca'rj-9 


r-ca'n-fis 
Ic'9-ra8 
Ic'cj-u8 (1) 

19'9-mB (£ 7 .) 

J-cB'nl 

Ich'noj 

i ch-n 6 b' 9 -tc 3 (C 7 .) 
5h-nti'8.'» 
ch-9-nQ'phi9 
lsh-tby- 5 ph' 9 -gl 
Ich'tbya 

I"c|-b 8 ( 1 ) 


I-c5'ni-Jiin (T.j 

t'c9B 

Ic-tl'n^a 

I-cv-ll 8 'iU 9 (T.) 

I'd9 

I-dts '9 

I-dffi'i;8 

r-dS'ljs (T.) 

!d' 9 -ll 8 (£ 7 .) 
Id'^-lfis 
Id- 9 n>thyr '898 
I-dHr'nSB 
rdiis 
Td'9-9 II 
I*d6'r9 (£ 7 .) 


* HippoerenB . — Nothin (T can be better eatablleiied than the 
pronunciation of thb word in four syllables, ac£x>rding to its 
original ; and yet, such is the license of EnglUh poets, that 
they not unfrcquently contract it to three. Thus Oooxi, 
JSmod, TKeog^ v. 9 ; — 

“ And now to Hippoerene resort the fair, 

Or, OlmlOB, to thy sacred sjnlnf s repair.*’ 

J4id a late tnnslator of the Satires of Perslos : 

“ Never did I so much as sip. 

Or wet with JJtppocrme a lip.*' 

This contraction is inexensoUe, as it tends to embamss 
pronnneiaUon and lower the language of poetry, 
t N'|f(>reas.— 'X^ompriere accents this word on the penulti- 


mate syllable, but Labbe. Gouldman, and Holyoke, more 
properly, on the antepenultimate. 
jEfypsrion.— See Buie S 9 . 

$ lapetus,-^ 

** Son of lapeUUi o*er-subtle, go, 

And glory in thy artful theft below.** 

Cooks ’■ fftsiod, 

[Borat. Od. 1 . 3 , 38 : Audax Tapeti gmm* — Tsoxxops.] 

|( Idea.-- Thla word, as a pr<^r name, I find in no lexi> 
oograpber but Lemprlere. 

The English app^ative,signijiyinf an Image in the mind, 
has uniformly the accent on the second syllable, at In ttie 
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rd«x (T.) 
X-dlt-t^-vI'fvi (Jl) 

Id^mSn 

I-d 6 in- 9 -n 6 ^Vifl, or 
Z-d8ni^9>neA« * 
Z-d5'thA-ti 
I-drl' 9.^9 
1-da'bHf^ 

I-da'm^, and Id V'tnS'|i 

I- d^'l-fi (3) 

Xj'9-nl 

Ig*ni'ti-iis (1) 
ig-n3'tSg ((7.) 
i-ga'vj-dm (T.) 
l\-9.i'n {c.) 

rj'b» 

II- f-a'tSf (a.) 

Il^.ca' 9 -nC?, and II-?- 

C&-?-n3D'839 

Mer'dsi 


(o.) 

or Rh6'«i 
Ld'dl 

I- II'^-dSS 

iri-da 

II- Un'8Ss (T.) 

Il'i-8n 

MiVnS 

ll-i-C'n 9 -us, or 1 12 V 
neus t 

I- lls'svs 

ll-j-thy'i-si (3) (cr.) 
in-am, or Il'|-8n 
•,Ulb'Si.nfis (c.) 
;UIb'?rrl8 
:i-np'v-igi 

IMyr'i-cBm 
il-Jfr'j-cQs Sl'nys 
il'ly-rtfl, and 

II- lyr'i-da 
il'V-? 

Il-?r-|3'?i (C.) 


I-mSLn-v-Sii'ti-aB (1) 
I-ma'fn (c.) 
Im'fi-u8 + 

Im'bfi-rfii 

Jm-brtc'i-dca 

Im-brils^t-dS? 

ifn'br^-aas 


Im'hr^-da 

lm'brj-3s 

i m-brtv'i-ani 
m'brbs 


lin' 9-19 (<?•) 

IttVSbl 

l-na'ehi-gi 

I-nigti'i-daB 

I-nach'i-dS^ 

I-na'ghi-am 

lu'9-5hu8 

I-nam'ft-m5§ 

I-narV»n5 

In'p-rQs 

Iii-ci4a't93 

In-dHhyr'ays 


In^di-» 

In-dib'j-lls (T.) 
in'd^-cfis (C.) 
In-dIfi'?-tC8 
In-dllVtl 

in'dvB 

i n-|ffiv'9-n59 (4) (<7.) 
n-nB's? (c.) 

'n5 


I-na'pyg 

I-n3'rS| 

I-nS'ys 

In'sy-brS? 

In-sfl'bri-ij (T.) 

in-t9-m5'l|-Qin (r.) 

In-t^-phiir'nC^ 

ln-t?-riiin^n9 

In-tQr-ca't|'9 (1) 

In'.i-as 

I-ny'ci;s 

I'a 

l-8b'HS8, and Jp-ba^tSs 

Pp-bSa 

I-9-U'j-9 (3) 


IVIdB, or I-9'Ui'v* 

IVlttm (c.) 

I'pn 

I-a'nfl 

I-5'nfi? 

lan'Uila (<7.) 
I-8'p9t8 

Fp-pS, and JiJp'pfli 

I'9-plj8n 

FSb 


lp'?-p» 

Iph'H-n&B^B^ 
Yph'j-cias, or Iph'j-clSf 
t-phlc'rj-te? 
Iph-i-crilt'i-dSf (o.) 
I-phld^^-mfiB 
Iph-i-d9-ml'^ 
Iph-i-49-nl'9 $ 

Iph-i-m?-dl'5t II 

I-phIm'?-d5n 

Tph-i-m9-da'8j 

I-phinV2 


Greek iSiay in opposition to the Latin, which we generally 
follow in other cases, and whicli, in this word, has the pe- 
nultimute short, in Ainswortli, Labbe, and our best proso- 
dists ; and, according to this analogy, idea ought to have the 
accent on the first syllable, and that syllable short, as the 
first of idiot. But, when this word is a proper naipo, as the 
daughter of Dardanus, I should suppose it ought to full into 
the general analogy of pronouncing Greek nainea, not by 
accent, but by quantity ; and therefore tliat it ought to have 
the accent on the first syllable ; and, according to our own 
analogy, that syllah’e ought to be short, unless the penulti- 
mate in the Greek is a diphthong, and then, according to 
general usage, it ought to liave the accent. >- [The fact is, 
Diat the Greek, in this case, is a diphthong, the name being 
'IdaTa, and therefore, in Latin and English, Idm'a. In the 
beginning of the note, there is some confusion in our au- 
thor’s statements. The penultimate in idea is short} in tho 
Latin ideoj long. Aurel. Vio. ; Jinmos ideafatigaL—Tuov- 
torn.] 

* Idoneneus. •— The termination of nouns in eus was, 
among the ancients, sometimes pronounced in two sylla- 
bles, and sometimes, as a diphthong, in one. Thus Labbe 
tens us that JlchUleils, ArgvUalSy Pkalare^is, ApsirteiiSy are 
pronounced commonly in four syllables, and J^Tereus, Or- 
pheiis, Porteiis, TereUsy in three, with the penultimate sylla- 
ble short In all ^ but that these words, when in verse, have 
generally the diphthong preserved in one syllable : 

^‘Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus.” 

ViRO. 


He observes, however, tliat the Latin poets very fre- 
quently dissolved the diphthong into two syllables : 

‘*JVaiadum emtu, tantum non Orpheds, Hebruin 
Peenaque respectus, et nunc nianet Orpheds in te.” 

The best rule, therefore, that can he given to an English 
reader, is, to pronounce words of this termination always 
with the vowels separated, except an English poet, in imi- 
tation of the Greeks, should preserve the diphthong ; but, 
in the present word, I should prefer T-dom'e-ateus to I-dom-c- 
ns’iw, whether in verse or prose. — [The reverse of this is 
decidedly the best rule ; viz., to preserve the diphthong inva- 
riably, except where an English poet, after the example of 
the Latin, aissolves it. I-dom-e-ndus must be incorrect, as 
the Greek name is always spelt with an s ; so that the 
rostdved diphthong would be pronounced Id-o-men'e-Ms.— 
Trollope.] — [The following remarks are quoted from Mr. 
Carr: “It must be oteerved, that the termination eusy in 
proper names, derived from the tliird declension of Greek 
contracts in cUf, as Orpheds, Penthefls, Theseds, (’Op^edf, 
Usvdevgy Qriat^St) geneially pronounced as one syllable 
in poetry } as, 

‘ Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus.* 

VlRO. 

‘H«c Proteds, et se jactu dodit tequor in altum.’ 

VlBO. 


But, out (f poetry f the termination cQs must be dissolved ac- 
cording to the analogy of tho Latin language, (m JOSms, 
from 2Wf,) when the penultimate s, representing the Greek 
s in the original, will, of course, be short ; as, OrphSus 
TlUaSuey Ac. But, If they are converted Into aiBectives, 
lie penultimate becomes long: as, Pent&8usy (adj. of 
usi) JferSiUy (adi- of OrpMWy (adj. of OrphSusf) 

thus representing the quanti^ of the original Greek adjec- 
tives, mvdrrof, Ni 7 pfrof, •Op<>rrof.”— E ditor.] 


t iZimiMR.—See iDoMaifKCi. 

i Aaous. — Ail our prosodists make the penultimate sylla- 
Mo of this word short, and consequently accent it on the 


antepenultimate , but Milton, by a license he was allowea 
to take, accents it on the penultimate syllable : 

“ As when a vulture on lma\h bred. 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds.” 

$ Iphigenia. — The antepenultimate syllable of this word 
had been in quiet possession of the accent for more than a 
century, till some Greeklings, of late, have attempted to 
place the stress on the penultimate, in compliment to the 
original 'lipiyiveia. If we ask our innovators on what prin- 
ciples they pronounce this word with the accent on the i, 
they answer, because the t stands for the diphthong ci« 
which, being long, must necessarily have the accent on it. 
But It may be replied, this was, indeed, the cose in the 
Latin language, but not in the Greek, where we find a thou- 
sand long penultimates without the accent. It is true, one 
of the vowels which composed a diphthong in Greek, when 
this diphthong was in tho penultimate syllabic, generally 
had an accent on it } but not invariably ; for a long penul- 
timate syllable did not always attract the accent in Greek, 
as It did in Latin. An instance of this, among thousands, 
is that famous line of dactyls in Homer’s Odyssey, oxpreau- 
ing tho tumbling down of the stone of Sisyphus : 

AvTig eiretro iridovSe KvMvficTO \Sa( dvatifis, 

Odysi. b. 11. 

Another striking instance of the same accentuation ap- 
pears in the first two verses of the Hiad ; 

Mijviv ^tih Oci Ur}\r]\d6eo}, ’A;:^iM|t»f 
OvXopivrjr , )) pvpC ’AxaioTg SXys iOrjKS 

I know it may be said that the written accents we see on 
Greek words are of no kind of authority, and that we ought 
always to give accent to penultimate long quantity, as the 
Latins did. Not here to enter into a dispute about the au- 
thority of the written accents, the nature of the acute, and 
its connection with quantity, which has divided the learned 
of Europe for so many years, — till we have a clearer idea of 
the nature of the human voice, and the properties of speak- 
ing sounds, which alone can clear the difliculty, — for the 
sake of uniformity, perhaps, it were better to adopt the (ffe- 
vailing mode of pronouncing Greek proper names like the 
Latin, by making tho quantity of the penultimate syllable 
the regulator of the accent, though contrary to the genius 
of Greek accentuation, which made the ultimate syllable its 
regulator ; and if this syllable was long, tho accent could 
never rise higher than the penultimate. Perhaps, in lan- 
guage, as in laws, it is not of so much importance that the 
rules of either should be exactly right, as that they should 
be certainly and easily known ; so the object of attention, 
in the present case, is not so much what ought to be done 
as what actually is done} and, as pedantry will always be 
more pardonable than ^literacy, if we are in doubt about the 
prevalence of custom, it will always be safer to lean to the 
Bide of Greek or Latin than of our own language. -- [Enough 
has been said on the pronunciation of words of tills class 
in Rule 30. — Trollope.] — [See note on IphxgeniAy in the 
Tormmational Vocabulary, on page 893. — Editor.] 

II This and the foregoing word have the ac- 

cent on the same sj'llable, but for what reason cannot be 
easily conceived. That having the diphthong tc 

in its penultimate syllaWe, should have the accent on that 
syliable, though not the soundest, is at least a plausible rea- 
son, but why should our prosodisto give the same a^nc to 
the • in J^meduiy which, coming from m and pedtoiy has 
no such pretensions ? Ir they say it has the accent in the 
Greek word, it may be answered, this is not esteemed a 
Bufflclent reason for placing the accent in /jsW/wtw ; be- 
sides, it is giving up the sheet^inchor of modern prosodists. 
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XH[>bTn'9-3« 

I'pbi^ 

l-phlt^-8n (2) 

iphVtQa 

Xph'th)-mS 




I-r&^ia (c.) 
fr-gi-phi-s'te^ (c.) 
Xr-^nw'v* 

I-rS'n? 

I-rfi^Bys 

I'rjs 

T'rps 

T-si'cua (c.) 

Is'fi-dlifl 

I-Sffi'p 


Xa^ft-mQs 

I-s4n'd§r 

TsU'piB 

rs^tf a»id U'9i~T9 
I's?r. and {-ae'^ia 
I-sar^chys 
I-8flLu4j-?l 

I<s&.u^rv3 

Is-£h6'nj-?i 

lB-chp-la'V8 

Ia.£h6p^9-H8 

js-Sbf'rpB (0.) 
l8-c5m'9-chila 
U-dp'ltir'flS} 
M'p (cr.) 

I^'PVW (C.) 

I-Bi'p-cl (a) 


l-sl'n-cug (c.) 
Xa-i'dd'rvs 
iBU-dSre 
I'flja 

Is-mM'l? (c'.) 

ls'm9~rS8, and 
|8*mS^n9 
Is-mS'iiHLg . 

is-mSn'i-de? 

Is-mS^nyB 

I-aJSc'rHS? 

Is'89 

Is'b^ 

18-83^911 (<7.) 
fs-aSd^ne^ (<7.) 
la'sys ^ 

iBrtojv^p-nea (4) (a.) 
Is'tpr, and la'tivii 
lst'hmi-9 


latMimj-ds 
Xst'hmvs 
ls-ti-«'9-tTf 
Is-td^np (Cf.) 
ia'tn-9 

hfqriu 

t-m'Uff- 

I-ttl'wjflis 

It'si-ms 

t4ttr^grj8 

It'Mi 

I-t6in'9-lS9 

I-thSb'flt-iaa 
lth-9-inB'i-9 (3) 
X-thSm'p-tB? (r.) 


I-th3'm9 

I'thji'mpi 

(<?.) 

Xth-y-pfa&l^V>8 
I-to'nj-p 
7-te^nu8 
lt' 9 -ram ( 0 .) 
It' 9 -n 9 (av) 
lt-9-rBa'9 

It'y-ltta 

It-y^»'l 

I'tya 

I-v4iB'98 (0.) 
WtfB 

i x-W^rta 
x-l'gn 

x-i^np-fta (O.) 

lx4-8n'M39 


J. 


JA-CO'BVS 
Jiid^6-r9 (C.) 
JJU'y-flfis (c.) 
iikm'n\~9 or 
J9m-nl^9 (c.) 
J9-nl[c'94fim 
J;k>n6'cp (C.) 
J&'nva 

jjjpet'i-dE^ (c.) 
j&p'p-tas (<7.) 
Ja'spn 

J%i*'y*|5} (c.) 


jen'Has 

JS'r9 

J^-rd'mys, and J^-rSn'- 
y-nifis 

Jp-rd'H^-Ium 

JS'tffl (c.) 

J9-c&8't9 
J9r-da'n59 
J9r-da'!i5§, ami 
Jbr^d^-nG^ (c.) 
Jpr-n&n'dSf 
Jp-afi'phps, Fla'vi-tts 


Jft-vi-S'nya 
JO’vt~(^n 
J9-vI'nug (c.) 
Ju'b^ 

Ju-dft*'? 

Ju-gu'l|s (c.) 

Ju-gftn'te^ 

J9-ga'r)-us 

Jy-gttr'th^i 

JQ'Ij-9 

J 941'9-cam (C.) 
J^4V9~d6f 


Ja4i-&'ntia 

Ja'ltHfH 

ja'ij-i 

Ja4|-4^w'n9 (c.) 

ja4i-9-ma'g9a 

Ja4i-5in'9-ga8 (c.) 

ja-u-fip'p-lla 

Jfl'lia 

Ja'l)-&s C®'89r 

Ja'n5 

Ja-Q9-na'l|<9 


Jy-nd'nBf 

J9-nS'n{-4t 

Jv-nO'nia 

Ja'pj-tpr 

J^a-tl'nvf 

Jv-tUr'nfi 

J&-V9-na'lis 

Ja'v^-nql 

J9-v3n't9a 

J9-v3r'n9, or lll-tigr 

ni-9 


L. 


LHUr'cbva 
IAb'9-rls 
Liib' 9 -ra 8 (c.) 
IJlb'd9 

Lfib-dd^'i-dC? (T.) 
Uib'd^-cas 
L&h'dHSn 
La'b9^ 

Lfli-bE'rj-as 

Lfli-bS'rys (<7.) 

Ls-bl'cl 

Lj-bl'cura 

Lj-bl'cu* (c.) 

La-bi-E'nps 

Llb-|-n6'tv8 

I^-b^bHis 

L9<bab'ri-£I 

lib^rt'nl (C.) 

L94)S't98 

L9-brt'd9-as 

I^'bran (r.) 

L94t)^C98 (c,) 

Uab-y-rlB'tbys 

L9-€®'n9 

]Jlf;-^n'in9n 

lil{-^-d»m'p-naf (4) 


Lg-cl'de^ 

L9-cIn'^-9 

Li-cln-i-iSn'acf 

L9-cln')-am 

I&c'm5n 

La'c5 

L9-cQb'ri-g9 
Lfli-cS'ne? (<7.) 
L9-€6'ni-9, and L?- 
c6n'K9 
IJIc'rMGf 
lAc'r|-nSs 
Liic-t&a'tl-as (I) 
Lac'i^r 
l&9'y-d68 

M-cy'aS? (cO 

lAc'y^fia 

U/dia 

Li'd9 

La'dgf 

Liid ^€'9 (r.) 
La'dSn 
1^-6'9 (<7.) 

Ls'n^ (T.) 

Ls'l&ps 

l4B4|-fi'n98 
Ln'll-Us, C. 


LKf-^e-man'fefts (<70l*B'n9, and 
LK^-de-mS'iti-T Ls'n^a 

L^-^^-nid'iij-tta (r.) L©'p 9 M&g'n^ 

L9^3r'tA • • ' “ 

L»9-^S'nf-9 (T.) 

laLch'g-rts 

Wchtt 
L^n'e^rta • 


Lf^r'tSa 

L^^r'ti-as, Dl4Sg:'^-n6f 


L®'t 9 

L»-i^n-9 

Lie'tya 

Lffl'vl 

IiJB-vl'nvs 

L9-Ka'n-9 

Iiirj-d6t| 

L8^-|-nl'9, and 
((7.) 

La'gya 
Lst-gQ'sa 
L?-|y'r9 
L9-f'9-d58 
JU'|4l8 (3) 

LS'ia 

Lfi'i-as (3) 

IAI'9-45 

L9-Ula^8i8 

LAm'^-chaa 

L9-mftl’^m9n 

L5im-b3'c9 (<7.) 

L^ra-bril'nl 

lAm'brua 

La'mi *9 

L 9 -inI' 9 -cBni BSl'lym 
L&'mj-s 

LS'mj'aa, iE'lj-aa 
Lff-ml'rvs 
lAm'p^-dB 


L®-atrX'^n ^.) 


L9m-p3'd9 (c.) 
l4ra-p«’ii-9 (1) 
IAm-p9-tI'9» and 
L^m-pS'ti-? (c.) 
lAm'pe-t9, and lAm'- 


L«-8try^9-i 


im'p94ia, and lAm'pi 


L^m-pC'vs, and 
L9in-pl'9 (<?•) 
L9m'{An, L&m'i)8a» or 
lAm'pya 
Lam-p9-n6'9 
L 9 m-p 6 'ni- 9 , end L^m- 
p6'nj-am 
L^m-pG'ni-as 
L^m-prtd'i-us, iE'li-aa 
lAm'prp-cle^ 

LSm'prys 
lAmp'ay-cus, and 
lAinp'sfli-shani 
L^mp-tS'ri-? 
lAin'pMa 
Xii'mva 

lAm'y-rSa (C7.) 
lAm'y-rua 
L^-nfta'ap 
IAn'c9-9 
L9Q-«6'9 (O.) 
IAn'ci-9 (1) 
lAn'dI (T.) 

IAn'd)<« 

Un'fe-9 

Hua-gl'9 f c ) 

Lan-g9-WUr'aI 

l4-na'vi-ani 
L&nHM^taa, or 
L&b'94i8 

L9-b5't98 (<7.) 

L9-ac'9-an 

l4-»d'9-mas 
Lfi-9-d2'm)-9 1 
Ii9-ad-9-mI'9 (C) 

L^'i-c6 
9 L94}d-|-c6'9 


L9-ad-i-c6'n9 

L94W'9-5hfi8 
L94Sg'9-na8 
L9-5g'9-rtl8 
L9-«g'9-rS 
La-9-m9-dI'9 f 
L9-am'9-d8n 
lia-am-9-d6n'te-a8 
L9^m'9-d9n45\is 

(c.) 

1.94im-9-d9n-tl'9-d® 
L9-6m-^6n't|-a8 (1) 
(c.) 

Lp-Bn'p-me 
L^-an-^mS'np 
L 9 - 8 th' 9 -fi 
La'9-a8 
IAp'9-tfaaa 
Lft-pS'thvf (C.) 
lAim'ri -9 
L9-phf r9 (e.) 
Lp-j^ys'tt-aiQ (1> 
L9-ptd'9-l 
L9-pld'94!U 
lAp')4btt 
L&p-i-thffi'ym 
lAp'1-tb« 
lAp'i-thas 
iA'T9i or lig-rXn'dp 
L9-r6n'tj-9, (1) tmd 
lAu-rdn'tH (1) 
Li'rSa 
LSlr'g? 
lAr'gys 
L 9 -rT'd 39 
L^rl'u9 
L9-rI'nuni 


the quantity, as the regulator of accent We know it was 
an axiom in Greek prosody, that when the last syllable was 
long by nature, the accent could not rise beyond the penoi- 
timate ; but we know, too, that this axiom in abandoned In 
DmooUtenUf ArimoteUa^ and a thousand other words. The 
only reason, thensrore, that remains for the pennltiaiate ac- 
centuation of this word, Is, that this syllable is long in some 
of the bent poets. Be ft so. Let those who have more learn 
ing tad leisnre tfton I have find it out In the hiterliii, as 
this may« ^haps, be a long one, 1 mutt reenr to tny advice 
tuidtf toe laat word t thongfa Ainsworth has, in my opfnloti, 
very pioperIy» lelt the penultimate ayUable of both thoae 
woroi abort, yet those who afiect to bo thought learned will 


always find their account in departing as fhr as possiblo 
from the analogy of their own language in ihvor or Gret^K 
and Latin. ] Carr gives as the Greek *l0tnid8ta» EoiToa.] 
♦ tMchesio. — 

“ CloOw and Loehesu, whose boundless sway. 

With Atrepotf both men and gods obey.’* 

Cooaa’f Jstnod, V. 33S. 

f Ijiadamia, taomedia . — 

“ Evagore, Laomtdia Join, 

And thou, Fotynmne, the Httmerous lino.*’ 

Oobu’s Thaoff, v. m 

— See IrMioniriA* 
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LiLr^nSs 

L^-rd'ni-li 

lAr^li-fia Fla'vi-iii (y.) 

mm ( 1 ) 
Lar-t9-laet'«i*nl (4) 
lAr'yae 
L*-rfni'n» 

( 1 ) 

IA«'aj-9 (1) 

ULs's^g, or XJJmjM 
LSg^th^-nSf 

or L&g- 

the-nl'» ♦ 

T«.r » 

LAt'9-gila 

L&t-9-r&'nvi Piau't|-aii 
LMS'ri-5in 
I&th'9~riia (cr.) 
LS-tj-a'l{8 rn 
La-ti-u'ris h) 

U-tVnl 

LMI'nys 

La'tj-Jini (1) 

La/t,.fis (I) 

Liit'inys 
Lsi-tS'bi-fis (T.) 
LH5b'ri-6l (T.) 
L?i-t6'|-gi (3) 

L{i-ta'j8 
L?i>to'i8, anti 
Ut'g-Ia (<7.) 

(T.) 

Lsi-t5'n? 

Lsi-t8p'9-W* 

(C.) 

LmS'vb 
La'tr?-ua 
L9-tu'ni|-s (r.) 
LSLu-da'mi-fi (r.) 

Lau-fgl'l? 

Liu'ra, Ldii're-? 
Lau-rCVciim (T.) 
Lau-ryn-tfi'Ij-fli 
Llu-rSn'tSf A'grl 
Lau-r6n'tj-?i (1) 
Lau-r^n-tl'nr 
Lau-r2n'tj-aa (1) 
Lau-rSn'tym 
Lau-r3'9-158 (c.) 
Uu'n-Zn 
Lau'rj-5n, and 
Lau-rryn (C.) 

LCiu' rSn 

La'us (river. ( T.) 

Laus Pyiti-pe'i-?^ (3) 
Lau'sys 
Lau'tj-iim (1) 

Ly-vfer'ny 
L?i-v6r'iu-Qm (T.) 
L&v-i-d'n^, 

L§i-vln'|-ilm, wLgi-vI'- 

niftn 

L^-vI'nys (0.) 

lAz'^-rQs (a.) 

L? ®'I 

L^-Sn'd^r 

Ii9-ain'dr9 


Lp4n'dri4lB 
L^an'dri-ba to.) 

Ii9*4r^chua 

Lgb-M6^» 

(c.) 

L6b'9-dtt«, or LCb'^Ca 
L9-ba'n?i 

L9-bIn'tb98, and Le- 
byn'tbvs 
Le-che'ym 
Lec'tum (t.) 
L6c'y-tbiis 
Ls'dfi 

LdMya 
Ls'di-s 
Lfif-tas 
Ld'lSlpa 
LSl'9'gca 
U'lgx 
L^m&n'nys 
L9-rna'nu6 (c.) 
Lem'iiSs 

Lfim-y-vl'cej (cf.^ 

Ly-ma'vi-l 

LSm'y-re^ 

and Lo-mu- 

ra'li-9 

Ly-nffi'ua 

L 6 n'ty- 1 Q 8 

Le'o 

L 9 - 6 h'H 3 ? (C.) 
L|-6sii'R-rC9 (c.) 
Le-y-co'n-on 
L9-6c'raL-tea 

Ly-Sd'y-mas 
Ly-Sd'y-cQa 
Ly-ag'y-rda 
L6'8n 
L9-5'na 
Le-Sn'y-tSa f 
L6-9-na'tu8 (T.) 
L^-Cn'y-tds (C.) 
L^-an'j-dy (c.) 
L^-Sn^l-dia 
L9-8n't)*ilm, (1) and 
LG-yn-ii'nl 

L^-Sn-ty-cfipli'y.Ja (<7.) 
L^-Sn-ty-cSph^y-lQs 
L^-^n'tSn, or LS-on- 
tBp'y^Ys 

L6-<?n-i^Sb'}-d3s 

Le-SphVr^ (c*) 
LSVpbrSn (c.) 
Ly-Sp'ry-pS^ (C.) 
LS-yp-rSp'j-dcj (c.) 
Le'fis 

L9-5s'tb9-n59 
Le-y-tJjh'i-dc^ 

Ly-phyr'i-um 
L 3 p'i-d?i 
L 3 p'i-dfi 8 
Ly-pl'nys 
Ly-pSn'ti-I (1) 

LS'pry-Sa 
LC'prj-iiin 
LSp'tj-nej 


Lep't}s 
Lo'n-y 
L^-rl'n? 

Ldr'ny 

Le'rd 

LB'rSs 

LSs-by-nl'cys (c.) 
L^fl'bS'ys (( 7 .) 


Lds'bys, or LSa'bSa 

LSa'gbS^ 

Lgs^gVnCf 

LSs'v^y (c.) 

I^9“ta'nyin 

L^-tbs'p 

Le^th9 

LS^tya 

LeQ'cy 

Ley-caMi-y 

Ley-ca'nJ to.) 

Leu'c&s 

Lev-ca'8i-«tt (B) 
Ley-cdflVl* 

Ley-c§l't69 
Leu'cy 
Lea'cl 
Ley-clp'p9 
Ley-cIp'pl-dSf 
Ley-cip'pus 
LeQ-cy-de'I (c.) 
Led'cy-jy 
LeCt'an 
Ley-cS'ny 
Ley-co'nSf 
Leu-c5n'j-ciis (c.) 
Ley-cSn'y-S 
Ley-c5nVtus (<?•) 
Ley-cSp'^tra 
Lea-cp-pbry'ny (c.) 
LeQ'cy-phrya 
Ley-cSp'y-lls 
Leu'cSs 
Leu-c6'9i-y (1) 
Lea-cy-^r'j-I 
Ley-cSs'y-rl (c) 
Ley-c8th'9-C, or Ley- 
cO'thy-y 
Leuc'try 
Leflc'trym 
Lefl'cys 
Lcu-cy-5'ni-as 
Ley-tyjjh'i-dSj 
Ly-vu'ny 
L^-vl'nus 
Lex-0' vj-I 
Llb'y-n® (a) 
Ll-bS'm-us 
LIb'y-nfis 
Llb-yn-tl'na 
Li'ber 
L?b'9-ry 
Llb-yr-a'li-y 
Ll-bfcr'tys 
Ll-bS'thry 
Ll-bOib'ri-dO^ 

Llb'i-cl, Ll-bC'ci-I (1) 

Lib-Hl'na 

Li'bo 

Li'bOn 

Ll-bOn'y-tQs fc.) 

LTb-9-phQ0-nI'cC8 

Li'brI 

Lib? 

Li-bUr'ny 

Ll-bUr'ni-y 

Ll-bUr'nj-dS? 

Ll-biir'nym Ma'r? 

Ll-bUr'nys 

LIb'y-y 

Llb'y-cutn Ma'r? 
Llb'y-cfis, and Lj-b^^g'tla 
Ll'bys 
Ll-bys'sy 
Lib-ys-el'nys (<?.) 


L 1 c'H 39 

Li'jhy 

Ll-cha'dSa (r.) 
Ll'cbHa ^ 

Ll'(^h 68 
Ll-cln'W 
Ll<«ln'i-^ 
Ll-cl'nya 
Llc'j-niis (< 7 .) 
Ll-cym'apaa 
Li'de 
Ll-gi'ri-fis 
Ll-lo'y 
Ll'&r 

Ll'lyr, or Ll|'9>rla 

Llg'y-rtla 

Llg'y-rS? 

Ll-gfl'n-y 
Llg-y-rl'nya 
Li'gyg 


Llt'yi (7[) 
LO'bOn 
LO'ce-Og ( 1 ) 
liS'shy 

LScVzQb (a) 
LO'crl 
LO'crja 
liy-ciig'tfi 

Ly-cQVQ* ( 1 ) 

1^41'vm (c.) 
LOMi-a'nys 
LOl'lU Fau-ll'a» 
LOrii-fig 

L^n-dln'I-JUn (S.) 

Lyn-dl'nyni 

Lon'don 

L8n-M-rS'nyg 

Liyn-flm'y-niig 


Ll-gos't^lim Ma'rp (T.) Lyn-gl'nya 
Llg'y-6? LOn-gy-bHr'd! 

L^-^yr'gym Lyn-gO'n? (a. 

Ll-lffi'y T 


LIl-y-bffi\iua 
LI-m®'y 
Ll-in6'nj-y 
Ll-mS'ry (c.) 
Llm'n® 
Lim-nffi'ym 
Llm-ny-tld'i-y 
L|ni-nI'y-cC 
L}m-nl'y-des (c.) 
Llm-nj-O't® 
Lim-n6'ni-y 
lilm-ny-rfi'a (c.) 
Ll'mSn ' 
LI-ra6'n9 (c.) 
Ll-mO'nuin rr.) 
Lj-my'ry (r.) 
L«?n-ca'8|-I (1) 
Lin'dj-Qg (c.) 
Lln'dum (r.) 
Lln'dys 
Lln'gy-nS? 
Ljn-gOn'j-cuB (c.) 
Ljn-ter'n? Pd'lys 
L»n-tdr'nym 
Ll'nys 
Ll'y-dS? 

LIp'y-ry 

L!p'H6 (c.) 

Llp'y-rl8 

Llph'lum 

Llp-y-dO'rus 

LT-quOu'lj y (]) 

Ljr-cffi'ys 

Lr-riVpS 

Ll'rjs 

Ll-sln'i-as 

Lls'syn 

Llg'sug 

Lls'ly 

Llt'y-brflm 

Llt'y-ny 

LT-tav'}-cu9 

Ll-tfer'num 

LIth-9-b6'l}.y 

Ll'thrya 

Ll-tQ'b)-fim 

Llt-y-fer'sys 

Llv'j-y Dry-sll'ly 

I.l-vll'ly 

Llv-}-nS'i-ya (3) 

Ll'vj-us, Hv'y 


o- -Y ( 0 .) 

L6n'gy-la 
Lyn-gOnHi'Cy 
LSn'gyg (r.) 

Lbr'dI 
LOr'y-my 
L0't)8, or LO'tSs 
Lp-tBpb'y-gl 
LO'ys, or A'o-fig 
L8x'j-& 8 (r.) 

LQ'y 

La'cy 

Lu'cy-g5s 

Ly-ca'nl 

Ly-ca'm-y 

Ly-can'j-ciis ((7./ 

Ly-cS'nj-Qs 

Lv-cS.'ny8 

Lfi'cyn 

Ly-cfi'rj-y, at* Ly-c8'ii-g 
Lyc-cO'j-iia (3) 
LQ'cy-rS? 

Ly-cS 'r|-y 
Ly-cO'rj-fig (T.) 
Ly-cB'tj-tts (]) 
i.a'cH 1 (f) 
Lu-Cf-a'nys (1) 
La'ci-an 
La'q-fyr 
Ly-cll'j-ag 
Ly-cll'ly 
Ly-cl'na 
Ly-cI'p-Jda (O.) 
La'ci-fis ( 1 ) 

Ly-crS'li-y (1) 

Ly-cr6t'|-ll8 

Ly-crS'ti-as (1) 

Ly-crI'nyra 

Lu-crI'nys 

Lyc-ta'tt-ds (1) 

Lu-cfil'I^y 

Ly-c&l'lyg 

Ld'cy-mO 

La'cys 

La-9n-tPnym (S.) 

Lyg-du'nym 

La-gy-v&l'lym (S.) 

LO'ny 

La'py 

Ly-pOr'cy] 4 
LO-pyr-cfi'b-y 
Ly -par'd 
Ly-pKr'cya 


♦ Lagtkenia, — Ali the prosodistg I have consulted, except 
Ainsworth, accent this word on the penultimate syllablu ; 
and, though English analogy would prefer the accent on the 
antepenxntimate, we must necessarily yield to such a de- 
rided superiority of votes for the penultimate in a word go 
little Angliclssed by uge. — See Iphioswia. 

t Leonatus.-^tn the accentuation of this word I have fol- 
lowed Labbe and Lempriere, the former of whom says, 
“ OrUanquam de hac Voce amplius cogitandum cum erudius- 
viris existimem.** Till, then, these learned men have con- 
sidered this word, I think we may be allowed to consider it 
as formed firom the Latin leo and natus, lion-born ; ” and, 
as the a in natu$ is long, no shadow ef reason can be given 
why it should not have the accent. This Is the accentua- 
tion constantly given to it in the play of CpnbdvM, and is, 
In my opinion, the best. —• [Unquestionably ; and therefore 
the accent has been so placed. -^Taoixops.] 

I Lttclo. — Iiabbe cries out loudly against those who ac- 
cent this word on the penultimate, which, os a Latin word 


ought to have the accent on the antepenultimate syllable. 
“ If once,*' says he, “ we break through rules, why should 
we not pronounce Ammia^ Anastasia^ Cecilta^ Iwretta, JVTa- 
UUta, &c., with the accent on the penultimate, likewise ? ’* 
This ought to be a warning against our pronouncing tho 
West-India island St. Lu'cia, as we sometimes hear it, St. 
Luci'a, 

$ Lupercal. — This word is so little interwoven with our 
language, that' it ought to have its true Latin accent on the 
penultimate syllable. But, wherever the anteponuitlmnto 
accent is adopted in verse, as in Shakspeare’s Julius C®8ar, 
where Antony says, — 

“ You all did see that on the Lu'poreal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown,”— 
wo ought to preserve it. Mr. Barry, the actor, who was in- 
formed by some scholar of the Latin pronunciation of this 
word, adopted it m this place, and pronounced it lAiper^cat, 
which grated every ear that h^d him. 
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or LQ'pj-si 
Lil.p 9 -da'nvin (c.) 
La'p^ 

Ld-iu-t&^nHii 

La<6H&'ny8 (c,) 
LuMiS'nSs 
Lat'ti>CQs 
Ly-t&'tj-Qs (1) 

Ly-te'ii-fis 

Ly4S't|-y (1) 
Ly-tO'rj-is 
Ly-«'ya 
L5'b&s 

Ly-M'tys (c.) 
Lyb'y-y, or Ly-blg'sy 
Lyc^y>bd« 
Lyc-y-bB'tu* 

Ly-c®'y 

Ly-c»'vm 

Ly-«D'V8 

Ly-c8lm'bc9 

Ljfc-ym-biiV (<?•) 

Ly-ca'yn 
Ly-ci'y-nC^ (C.) 
Lyc-y-4'ni-y 


Ly'cSs 

Ly-cis't? 

Ly-cas'tyin 

Ly-cia't«i» 

Ly'cy 

hW ^^9 (c.) 
Ly^c88 
Ly-cS'ym 
Lysh-nT'dC? 
Lych-nl'dys (c.) 
Ly^ci-fi (1) 
Ly^'HJ&s 
Ly-cim'ny 
Ly-clm'ni-y 
Ly-cls'cyg 
Ly''c|.as (1) 
Ly-cl'ys (c.) 
LJc'y-y (0.) 
Lyc-y-m5'd8a 
L^cBn 
Ly-cft'n? 

Ly-cy-nS'eyg (T.) 
Ly-cB^pfif (o.) 
Lyc'y-phrBn 
Ly-cBp'yJIa 


Ly-c8'pya 
Lyo-y-r 8 ^» (c.) 
Lyo-y-rS'v* (t.) 
Ly-cQ'ri^La 
Ly-cd'rjs 
Ly-cbr'mys 
Ly-cdr'ty* 
Ly-cBa'thy-nS (c.) 
Lyc-y-stt'ry 
Ly-ca'tM (<7.) 

Lyc-y-z6'y (c.) 
Lyc'tys 
Ly-wcilr'I^i-dCa 
Lyc-ur-4sM«f (O.) 
Ly-cUrgys 
L Keys 
LVdy 
Lyd'i-y 
LydM-&« 

Lyd'i-tts 

Ly'dys 

Lyg'dy-mlSy or Lyg'dy- 
m&s 

im-j 

Ly-g^-dfis'msi (T.) 


Ly'in&x 

Ly-ml'r^ 

Lfm'i-rS (c.) 
Lyn-c88'taD 
Lyn-cSs'tes 
Lyn-cBs^tj'QS (I) 
Lyb-cG'ya 
Lyn'ceils (JT.) 
Lyn-cl'd® 

Lyn-cl'dss 

Lyii'cys, Lyn-ca^ys, or 
LVnx 
Lyr'cffl 
I.yr-Cffi'ya 
Lyr-cS'p 
Lyr-cl'ya (C.) 

Ijyr'cyfl 
I^r'i-c8 (c.) 
Lyr-iiSs^syB 
Lyr'y-p« (c,) 
Ly-s&n'der 
Ly-eain'dr?! 

Ly-Ba'ni-&a 

Ly'sy 


Ly-«I'si-d8<! 
Lya-i-#-nSU^H (1) 

Ly-sT'^-ntLx 
Lh'i^ ( 1 ) 
Ljfa'MBa 
Ly-sld'i-cC 
Ly-8lm'y'£h8 
Lya-i-mfi'^hj-y 
Lys-jm-y-chl'y (<?. 
L3?9-i-m&sh1-d6fl 
Ly-slm'y-chiia 
Lja-i-mS'j-y 
Lfs-i-my-H'y (C.) 
LyHiln'y-3 
Ly-fllp'p9 
Lj^^p'pv. 

Ly-ala'tr^tda 
Lys-i-thl'dSs (<?.) 
Ly-sitb'y-ils 
Ly'aa 

Lys'trsi (T.) 

Ly-tffi'y 
Lyx-6'y (c.) 
Ly>za'n|4la 


MX'cJt 

Mi'cyr 

M&c-y-rtVjfl (<?.) 

Mp<ca'ry Qs 

My-ci'ri-y 

Mdc^y-i-Ia 

Mic'y-rBn (C.) 

M{i-cSLr'ty-tu.<t (O.) 

My-cfid'nys 

Mic'y-da 

Mic-y-da'ni-y 

M&c-^-d5u'{<cil8 

Ma'c?r, iE-myi'l-ai 
My-c8'rjs (a) 
t» (c.) 
JVly-cbtt'ry 
]dych-&d'e-nT (c.) 
My-shin'i-dia 
M^-chS'yii 
Micn-?-b'n59 (c.) 
M^-she'rys (c.) 

Mi'crf 
ll&c-rj-S^nys 
Mf-crl^nys, M. 

(c.) 

Ma'crO 

M?i-cr8'bj-I 

My-crd'bi-fii 

ftttc'ry-£hYr 

My-crC'nSij 

Mfic-ryn-tl^Shys (c.) 

Mic-rtp^cB'nS^ (c.) 

M&c-ry-nS'y (c.) 

Mfc-tS'ri-iim 

M&e445'ny8 

MM Wry (r.) 
My-de«^t88 
Bff-dC'tSy 
My-drS'nl (c.) 
Mdd-y-at'e-nl (T.) 

ymysa 

Ms-ftn'drl-y 

Ms'dI 

M»-<15b-i-th5'nl (c.) 
MB'Ii-fia 

Hsm-yc-tB^ri y (4) 
M«n'y-d8« (4) 
M»Ti'y-Iy (4) 
Mtrn'ydus (4) 
Msc'nj-fis 
>l«n y-baVy (c.) 
M»>ndm'y-ny (o.) 
Ma'nBn 
Ms'fiys (T.) 


Mffi-Bn'i-dSa 

Ma'p-nla 

Maj-a'tffi 

Mie-Bt'j-dC? (c.j 
Mffi-3't|8 PaMuq 
Mic'fhy Pp'vy (]) 

Ms-sSMi ( c ) 

Mffil'y ny (c.) 
M«'v|-y 
M®'V|-fi3 
Ma'g&a 

Myg-da'lys (c.) 
My-681'Iy 

Ma“« 

Ma'||-5s 

Mdg'ny Gne'ci-y (1) 
Myg-n€n't|-u8 (1) 
Mag^nC'S 
Myg-ng'^i-y (1) 

(C-.) 

Mi'gCn 

Mag-yn-tPy-efim 
Ma'gya 
My-h<fr'byl 
Ma'i-y (3) 

Jtfa'i-Q'iny (C.) 

Ma'i-y-mas (£7.) 

My-jgs'tys 

My-jbr'cy 

My-Jd-ri-a'nys 

Mai'y-cy (5.) 

Mai'y-chy 

Mai-ycb bSHus (c.) 
Ma'ly Fyr-tQ'ny 
Mai'chl-fin (c.) 
My-lS'y 
JMy-lS'y, and 

Ms^l^ (c.) 
MyJS'by (c.) 
My-15'ys (c.) 
Mai-^v«n^t^im (T.) 
Mai'hC, or Wa'thO 
Ma^ll-y 
Ma'Ii-I 
MaMia 

or MaiOj-y 

Marii Qs 

MyI-15phV*’8 (O.) 
Mai-ly-phO'ry (r.) 

My-IB'dgs (C.) 

Mai'ISg 

MyUhrny* 

My-ia'chy (O'.) 

Myl-va7ny 

My-ma'u8 

My-in«r'cyi 

My mbr^thgf 

Mam-^r-tl'ny 


Mam-9r-tl'nl 
Mam-yr-tl'nus (<7.) 
My-mll'j-y 
My-mll'i I 

Mam-mffi'y 

Mym-m5'nys (c.) 

My-inQ-n-u^nys (<7.) 

My-mu'ri-u8 

My-m8r'ry 

My-nffi'lhyn (<7.) 

My-nas^ty-bai 

Myii-cl^nv8 

Myn-da'ny 

Myn-da'ngy 

Myn-dC'ly 

Man-d5'n}'&8 

Man'dry-clcs 

MyndrBc'li-das 

Man'drBn 

Myn-dfl'bj-I 

Man-dy-bra'ti-iiB (1) 

Myn-dQ'ri-y (r.) 

ftWn'e-rBs (c.) 

Ma'nCf 
My-ng'tfa5 
Man'9-th5 (<7.) 
Ma'ni-y 
My-nll'j-y 
My-nll'i-fis 
Man'i-ml 
Man^li-y 

Man'Ii-fis Tdr-qua'tyB 

Mkn'iiya 

Myn-suS'tys 

Myn-te'ym (a) 

Man-t|-n5'y 

Min-ti-nu^ys 

Man'ti-ug (1) 

Man'tS 

Man'ty-y 

Man-ty^'nus (c.) 

Mar-y-can'dy 

Mar'y-thy 

Mar'y-th5n 

Mar'y-thBs 

Mar ^y -thus (o.) 

Myr-c6Ply 

Mar-c^t-ll^nys, Am-mi' 
a'nys 

Myr^cBl^iya 

Mar'ci-y (1) 

Mar-«i>&^ny (1) 
Mar-cj-y-nbpV-na (1) 
BfUr^HL^nya <1) 
Mar'cj-fii Sy-bl'nys (I) 
liar-ey-man^nl 
Myr-cbmVnt, or 
Mir-cy-man'nX (<7.) 
Myr-cBm'^gy (c.) 


Mar'cya 

Mar'dI 

MAr'dj-y 

Mar'dy-nC‘9 (c?.) 

Myr-do'nj-us 

Mir'dys 

Mar-^-Bt'}-cus (c.) 

M.»r-y-o't|S 

Mar-py-rl'ty (c.) 
Myr-|In'l-y, and Mar- 
gl-d'ni-y 
Myr-II'tC? 

My-rl'y, or Md'rj-y * 

My-rPy-by 

Mi-rj-bm'np 

MS-rj-a'n® FBs's© 

Ma-n-nn-dy'nl (c.) 

Ma-ri-yiwlynym 

Ma-rj-5'jiyg 

My-rl'cy 

My-rl'cl 

Mar'i-efis 

My-rl'ny 

My'rl'nv8 

Maoris 

My rXs'sy 

Mar'j-sfis 

My-rPly 

My-rlt'j-my (c.) 

Ma'rj-Ss 

Mar'my-cSs 

Mar-ray-rgn'sSgi 

Myr-mar'i-cy 

Myr-mar'j-dffl 

Myr-uia'ri-bn 

Ma^r5 

Mar-y-bBd'y-I (r.) 

Mar- 9 -bfid'y-I 

Ma'rBn 

Mar-y-n6'y 

Myr-pg^Sl-y (1) 

Myr-p€»'8y 

Myr-pg'sya 

Mar^rC? 

Myr-ra'bi-I (cr.) 
Mar-ry-cl'nl (c.) 
Myr-rfl'vi-ttm, or Myr- 
r&'b{-{un 
Mary 

Myr-sffi'ys 

Mir'sy-ly 

MUr'B? 

Mar'81 
Myr-Big'nT 
MaryVter (c.) 
MyF'SyVby 
Mar^8y48 (C.) 
Mar^tny 
Mar'll^ (1) 
Mar-ti-a'liy ( 1 ) 


Mdr^tiql 
Mdr-ti-u'nya (1) 
Myr-tl^'y-ny (c.) 
Myr-trny 

Myr-tln-i-a'nya (1) 

Wir'ti'fiB (1) 

Ma-rulMys 

Mi'ry-5n 

Mag-tp-syPj-I 

Mys-cC'zyl (£7.) 

Mas'cl)-Bn (c.) 

Mas-i-^I'tyn (<7.) 

Mhs-i-nTa'ay 

Mas'sy 

Mas'sy-gy 

Mys-8a|'e-t» 

Mys-sa'ny 

Mys-sa'nl 

Maa'shciSa 

Mys-stl'i-y 

Mys-sJ'ly 

MaO'Sy-lC'ya (c.) 

Mya-Bj'II (c.) 

Mys-Bjl'i-Qa (£7.) 

Mys-tram'e-la (C7.J 

My-aii'rj-ua 

My-thl'yn (c.) 

Ma'thb 

Ma-tj-C'nl (I) 

My-tl'nya 

My-tls'cS 

My-traMi-y 

Mi'try-aa (c.) 

My-trd'ny 

My trb'ny, and MKt' 
ry-n^ (rioor) (c.j 
Mat-ry-na'l|-y 
Myt-tl'y-cl 
My-tfl'ce-tB (c.) 
My-ta'ty 

Mdt-y-tl'nya (c.) 
Mau'rl ^ 
Mau^ri-cQa (c.) 
Miu-rj-ta'ni-y (1) 
Mau'rya 

Mau-rfl'^i-y (ar.) 

( 1 ) 

MauHiydg'yro (O) 

Mau>aO'Il (c I 

MauHiO'lyv 

Ma'vbrfl 

My-vbr'ti-y (1) 

Myx-Cn'tl-tta (1) 

Myx-e'r» (o.) 

Myx-Xm-j-i'nua 

Max4-inn-|a%y 

Max-i-ml'nyi 

Mdz'y^Xn 

Max^f-miia 

MUt'y^ 


• — ^^Hiia word,” aaya Labbe, ♦‘derived from the I a Latin word, the femlnioe of Marius, It has the accent i 

Hebrew, has the accent on the second syUable ; but, when I the first.” 
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Iff'Xi'cBs, aad 

(o.) 

Mf-sS^r8^ 

MDLz'fi-rSs (a) 

MazVrtlf 

Md Mm}'- 

Ml^sf-rtta (<?.) 

M«c-»-na/i58 (c.) 

Mmob'iisui, or Mm®'- 
n«J 

M0c'ri-dj 

Mp-daa-i-c&s't^ 

Ma'd|-9 

Mu'di-lg 
Me(l'l-c&8 

ftIo'dj-9-ia'nvm (T.) 

(90 

Mc-di-^m^i-trl'cfcij 
M5-dj-9-m§t-tri'cI 
M6'di-6n (C.) 

M6-d|-dx'v-niI 
Mdd-i-trl'n^ MB'lj-fi (< 

M§-du'- Mfil-j-gQ'] 

Med-^Wth'y-nl 
M8ad-9-b|4liy^n! (C.) 
I>lQ-ddb'rj-g? 

MS'dBn 

M^-dBn'ti-ds (1) 

M9-d6^r6§ (C.) 

Wfid-y-a'nfli 
M«d'u-ll (c.) 

M9-dul'l|-? (C.) 

M«d-vi-U'nj 
MB'diia 
M^-dQ'g^ 

M8g-^b}'8l (c.) 

MBg-^-bJ'zys 
WtSg'M**!? 

M§.ga'l§ (r.) 

Me-ga^tf-&s 
Mfig-9-Jfi'9«-? (1) 

M§ ga'lH 
MSg-9-15pVl^s 
MBg-9-mS'dg 
Mfig-fl-ril'r? 

MBg-^-pBn'tbe^ 


Mfig4-r6'gB t Miu 119. V. . 

Tflg-ga'rg-us, a7Ki Mg-nal'cas^ 


BI£I-»-n1[p'pj-dB| 

MBl-f-nlp'pva 

MBH-nBaV-rl 
Mg-ian'thj-i 
Mf-ian'thi<Sn (a.) 
Mg4an/thi-iis 
Mg-lin'thS 
Mg4in'thyia 
Me'l?, Pgm-pa'ni-tts 
MB'liUi 

Mgl-c»mVnl (o.) 
MSI-g-a'Igr 
Mg-lC^-^gr (o.) 
M8l-g-S[g'r} dca 
MS'15S 

MBI-g-sdn'dgr 

Msrg-«8 

M81-g-8l^^?-n69, or 

Mfil'e-tS (c.) 

Me'i,-? 

Mg-IIb'g-<di8 (c.) 
Mcl-i-bffi'? (T.) 
AIBl'i-boe^gB 
M81-j-cer't?i 
M«l'i-shu8 (c.) 
C^‘) 

'niB 

MBl'i nds (<7.) 
Mg-ll's? 

Mfil'i-sa (c.) 

Mg-lls'sya 
M81'j-4, M6I'j-t3 
MBl-j-te'ny (C.) 

M81 j-te'ng 

MSIVW (c.) 

MBl'j-tSs, (accuser of 
Socrates.) 

MeMi-Qs 

M81-|x-ainMrya 

MfiKi? ^n-nas'ys (r.) 

M9-15b'9-sIs t 

MC'lBn 

MS'lBs 

Mel'pi-?i 

M?l'p3m'g-n6 

Mg-md^^g-ni 

MBrn'mi-? 

M6m'mi-ua 

MSm'nSn 

(^0 

Mgm-n5'ni-&3 (c.) 
Mfim^phja 
Mgm-phl't|s 
Me'n?. or MG'nCf 


. _ ig'?i-reiia (n.) (C.) Mg-ndl'cj-dda 
Mfig-^-re'va (a.) (C,) Mdn-?-lip'p9 


M6g'?i-rt8 
Mg-g^'aya 

Mg-gfila'thg-n®? 

M«g-»-tI'£llV8 (c.) 

Mg-ill'Ig 

Mg-Sl8'tj-» (1) 
Mg-ila'M-is (r,) 

M«l-flim-p5'?i (o.) 
Mg4dra'pv8 

fr.) 

M8l*?im-py'gys (c.) 
M«l-^n-clm3't59 (r.) 
MBI-yncli-loi'nl 
Mg-ianxlirya 

(< 7 .) 

MeJa'ng-Bs 
MBlVncds (<7.) 
Mg'ia'ni>g (<7.) 
Mg^an'i^dfli 
Mg'li'ni-Sn 
M8l-»-n{p^P9 


MBn'g-tas 
Mg-nip'pg 
MMlp'pHl8f 
Mg-nlp'pya 
M8^nj-&a 
MSii'nia 
Mg-nfidV^Sa 
Mg-noB'eg-aa (1) 
Mg-ncB'tGr 


M^ti'lia (a.) 

Mg-tJl'i-a* • 

Mo-tl'Mhfif 
MB'tHto (2) 
M6't|s 
Me-tla'cya 
Ms'ti-as (1) 
Mg-toe'cl-g (1) 

M5t^9-p6 


MGn-y-llp'pya 
Mg-nkn'dgr 
M8n-gn-drc'iius (C.) 
Men'y-pl (c.) 
Mg-na'pj-I 
MBii'g-pIa 
MG'nda 
Mgn-che'rG| 

Mfin'dsa 
Mg-nfic^Ga 
MCn-g-cJl'^dGg 
M6n-g-c5'lya (c.) 
Mg-nBc'rg-tCg 
MSn-g-dG'mi.ia 
Mg-nSfe'g-t^a 
MSn-g4a'i-g (3) 

M«n-9-lai-l'> (c.) 

Mfin-f-ia'gs 
Mg-ne'nj-as .^.-grlp'pg 
Mfin'g-phrSn 
M6'n69 

Mg-nfia'tlig'ua, or 
MnSa'thg'Qa 
M«n-^a-th6'I Pdr'tys 


Mgn-(B4l'g'dSa (c.) Mg45'pg (C.) 
Mg-iKB'tj-us (1) Mel'g-r«9 

MG'ndn MS'trg 

Mg-nBph'i-ma MS4rg*gyr'tg (r.) 

MSn'tg, or Mln'tbg Mg4rS'g (c.) 

MBn'tGg Mg4r5'bHi8 

Mgn4tB'sg Mfit'rg-clS? 

MBn'ta Mfit-rg-dfi'rga 

MGn'tor Mg-trBph'g-n5f 

MBn'tg-rGs (c.) Mg4r6p'g-n8 

Mg-nyriya MSt'U-ua (1) 

Mg-plil'tja (C.) Mg4Q'lgm (r.) 

Ma'rg Mg-va'nj-g 

MS'rg, or Moj'rg MS'v|-Ga 

Mdr-cg-dl'nua (a) Mg-zBn'tj'dB (1) 

Mgr-cu'ri-us Ml-g-cC'rga (c.) 

Mer'eu-^ MIc-cg-tra'gys (c.) 

Mg-rlVn«? MX-efi'g 

Mdr'ing-r5a MI-cS'1eb (C.) 

Merni'ng-dffi Ml-cip'ag 

Mdr'mg-das (C.) Mig'ptB (C.) 

M8r'g-fl Mlc'y4has 

M«r'g-p5 MId-g-l'gn (c.) 

MBrVp^s (O.) Ml'dSa 

MB'rBpa Ml-dB'g, (of ^rgos.) 

MB'rSa MId'g-g, 

M8r'g-lg Mi'e-zg (c.) 

Mg-Bab'a4ea Ml-ld'ni-«n 

Me-sa'bj-Qa Ml-lS'^l-i (1) 

Me-aa'pi-g MMB'spua (1) 

Mg-siu'bi-us MMC't|*g (1) 

Mg-aBin'bri-g Ml-lB't|-uni (1) 

Me*s5'ng MI-lB'lya 

M6s'g-g (cO Mll'I-is 

M5s-g.mc/d5‘j Mll'j-ghaa 

MBs-g-pg-ld'iiH-g Ml-li'nua 

Mcs-8ab'g4iB (c.) MIl-j-6'ni-g 

Mgs-sala Mll-i-zi-^S'rjs (0.) 

AlBs-sg-II'ng MI'IS 

MBs-sg-li'nns MI-lS'iij-Ss 

Mgs-sd'iig MiUl'g-dC^ 

Mgs-si'iij-g Mll'tB 

Mga-aa'pus (c.) Mll'vj-aa 

M68'8a4ls MIl'y-ds 

AIBs'sg MMndl'g-nBf 

Mes-sB'is Mi'jndB 

Mes-sS'ne, or Mga-sS'ng M|m-nG dtis (C.) 
Mgs-se'nj-a Mjm-nfer'mys 

Mgs-sa'ils’ (<7.) Min'et-Qs (1) 

AlBs'tor Mln'dg-rus 

Mo-su'lg Ml-nB'i-dCg 

MBlVbOs Ml-ndr'vg 

Mln-cr-Vd'lpg 

MGt'g-g8n (c.) Mtn'i-6 

Alet-g-nigr-phB't.jS (<7.) Mpi-nffi I 
MCt-g-iu'rg Ml-nB g 

M8H-pgn4I'ni (<7.) MMiO'}8 

M6t-g-p5n^tgm Ml’nBs 

MBt-g-p8n'tiis Mln-g-tBu^rgs 

Mg4aH'rvs Mln'tlig 

Mg4<*'l,8 (c.) "®,n 

Mo46l'lg (1) 

Me461'll Ml-na'tj-fiB (1) 

Me-tCmp'sy-cho'sjs (c.) Mln'y-® 

MS.g.r6%U) 

MBlh'g-ng (c.) Mln'y^aa 

Mg4hAr'njg Ml-ny'pg (3) 

Mg4hl'gn MIn'y439 

Mg4b5'dj.a8 

Mg4b5'ng Mls'ce-rg (c.) 

MSth'g-rg (c.) Ml-s« nym 

Mg-thjd'n am //. n 

Mg-tli>m'ng 

MLti-a-da'sa fD Ml-sUh'g-aa 

M94i'j-g M1th-rg-cBn'»S| (r.) 

Mg4ll'i-l Mlth-rg-da'teg 


M^tfarat 

Ml4hrB'n8fl 

MXtM'iia'lBfl 

MItIi-rg-bgr-za'nB« 
Mlt-y-lB'ng, and mt-f 
Wnoe 
Ml'tya 
Ml-we'r 

Mng-s&rcBB (5) 
Mna'gg^aa (c,) 
Mna'sUa (1) (5) 
Alnaa'i-cISs (5) 
Mng-alp'pi-dfta (5) 
Mng-alp'pya (5) 
Mng-altb'g-aa (5) 
Mna'agn (6) 

Mng-8}'lg8 (C.) 
Mng-syr'i-am (5) 
Mng-ml'gm (c.) 
Mnfl'mBn (5) 
Mng-mSs'^nS (6) 
Mng-sar'engB (5) 
MnBa-i-bfiHga (c.) 
Mne-sid'g-maa (ft) 
MnBa-Ha'ravs or 
Mn68>MB'n)gs((7.) 
MnBai-la'ya (6) 
Mngnalm'g-ghB (5) 
Mng-alm'g-chas (5) 
Mng-fllth'g-aa (c.) 


( 5 ) 


MnBs'tgr (5) 
MnBs'tbg-ua 
MnSs'ti-g (5) 

MnBa'trg (5) 

Miifi'vjs (5) 
MBrg-phbr'nBj 
Mg-c8r'g-t® (c.) 
Mg-dBs'tga (T.) 
M5'di-g 

MBdVnas (C,) 

Mffl'c|-g (1) 

McD'dI 

Mffl'nya 

Moe'Bn 

Mce-an^l-dCa 

McD'rg 

McB-r4^'g4Bg 

Mffi'na 

MtB'8|-g (1) 

Mg-gun'M-g (1) (C.) 

M&*gijn4I'g cam (^.) 

Mg-ll'g ( 0 .) 

Mg-li'gn (oO 

Mg»ll'g*nC 

M6'16 

Mg-loe^js 

Mg-ldr'ghgs 

Mg-Ks'sl 

M9-I»s'si*g (1) 

Mg-l&s'8|8 

Mg-lfts'sua 

Mgl-pa'd|-g 

M51'p\i8 

MBMya 

M61-y-crB'ym ft'.) 

Mg-iyc'ri-g (<7.) 

Mg-lJfc'ri-Bn 

Mg-lJ'rvB (C.) 

Mg-mBm'pnis 

Md'mya 

MB'ng 

Mg-na'chi*ani (C.) 

Mg-nee^B? 

Mg-nB'sCg (C.) 

Mg-n6'®V® 

Mv-n5'tg 
Mfin'i^g (c.) 
MB»'|-mg 
M8n'i-maa 

M8n-g-d&c'ty-m8 (0.) 
MSn'Mtta 
Mmcb'ciis 
M g’nB'lg'aa 


* Moffara,^ I have, in thi8 word, followed Labbe, Aiw- 
wonh, GoHldman, and Holyoke, by ^opting t^o antepenulti- 
male accent, fCJarr doea the same,] In opposition to Lera> 
priere, wbo accenta the penultimate ayllable. 

t Afewrew.— Ii»bbe pronounces thi* word* in four eyila- 
Ues, wheiMi noun substantive ; but Ainsworth 
• tflsyUabie, when a proper name, and, in my opinion, in- 


correctly.-See looMsaBU#.-- [Ainsworth is right. Bee 
Ooid. Met. X. 606.— TnotLors.J 

i Mdobosis. — In this word I have given 
to the aniepenuliimate accent, with Ubbe, <^«Dn9an, and 
Holyoke, [al«o Carr,] though the 
pnere has adopted, is more agreeable to the 

secona and third syllables, the o is the Greek omonf9 
— TsouLorsj.] 
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M^n'^-niUs (c,) 
M^nSph'a-^ 
Mv-nSph'H&i 
M9-n5s^^-U ((7.) 

M9-D9tb-94l^ffi (c. 

Myn-U'nps 

M5nV-£has 

MBn^y-mus 

M5^ph}S 

M8p'8,-am (1) 

M9p-85'pi-* 

W 

Mfip'sps 

Mpr-jftn'ti'fim (1> 
M^r-Ss'tfis (o.) 
M5r>Pme'n9 (o.) 
M8r'j-nl 

MSr-j-ti&8^gV8 

MS'ri-fif 

Mdr'pb9-aa 

Mdr^ 

Mo'rys 

M5's9 

MBs'sh? (T.) 
MBs'sW 
M5s'^h|-8n 
M58^h9paHvs (c.) 
MBs'chpv 

Md'999 

M98-By-n«'cI (<7.) 


M9-6yshM«8 
MSs-y-nflB'cI 
M9-«J'nI (<7.) 
M9-th6'n9 

(c.) 

Mg-ty'fli 
MS^y-eSs (C.) 
Ma-cj-a'npa (?) 
Mfl'cj-as (1) 
Ma'cr® 

MBrci-b9r 
Mu-ia'cb9 * 
MQ'iv-ch? (c.) 
Mai'vj-as psn? 
Mara'mi-as 
Mv-na'ti-aa (1) 
Man'd^ 

My-nI'lua 
Mv-nycb'i-m 
My-rffi'ngi 
Mdr'cyi 
Mv-rS'tys 
Alyr-gAn'tj-9 (1) 
Myr-ri'nvB (c.) 
Myr-rliS'nua 
Mvir't|-?i (J) 

Maa 

Mu'ffi, (in-ttVaj-aa 

Mu'§89 

My^a'ya 


( 0 .) 

My-^a'y (c.) 

My-sS'ym (c.) 
MyHtQ'nt-as Ka'fVti 
Mya-tC'ly 
Ma'ty (r.) 

M94burl90 

Ma't|-9 (1) 

My-tl'cy (T.) 

Mu't)-ny f 

My-tl'nyg 
Ma'H-as (1) 

My-ta'nya 

My-tas'cra 

My-z5'ri8 (r.) 
Mj-a'grya, or JViy'p-dSa 
Myc^gi-13 f 
Myc^-18s^Hya 
Myc-9-l5'v8 (C.) 
My-cC'ntB 
MyC'9-rI'niis 
Myc-i-bdr'nj 
Mjc'i-tha* 

MycSn 
Myc'y-nC f 
MyMoa 
My-8c'ph9-rl« 

My-8'nya 


I g'HS (C.) 
g'dSa 

g'dy-na? (O’.) 

g-de'iiHi 
g'dy-n aa 
^iwaa (CO 

''Vl68 

Mlt'ty 

^n'dy-ne^ (C.) 

fn'dvfl 

■''nS^ 

J-9-nC'Bys (a ) 
My-a'nj-y 
My'ry (rO 
Myr'y-cB^ (c.) 
Myr*cl'nys 

Myr'gy-t® (^0 
My-rl'cy (cO 
My-rl'c9 (C.) 

My-rl'cys 
My-rl^ny 
My-rl'nu.s J 
MJr'i-nua («.) (or.) 
My-rl'ni.u», (a.) (cO 
Myr'j-aJ 

Mjr-i-Bn'y-my (cO 
Myr-lG'y (CO 


Myr-mSc'i-dSf 

Myr-ma^'4iifi (1) (cO 

Myr-mld'y-^nas 

MJ'rBn (rO 

My-rB-ni-a'nyi 

My-rBn'i-d&8 

My>r8'ny« 

Myr'rhy 

Myr'rbj-naa (cO 
M^r^ij-iaa 

Myr'tt-naa, (a city.) 

Myr'sys 

Myr't9-13 

(Venus.) 

Myr-t5'9, Icity.) (cO 

Myr'li-ma 

Myr'tis 

Myr-t6'ym Mi'ry 
Myr-tB'us 
Myr-tan'ti-aii* (1) 
Myr-ta'By 
My-flc61'ly8 

My-s^insi-cc(i'9-n6fc 
My'sBn 
W y-8t.il VdO§ 

MVa'lei 

Myth'e-cus 

Myt-j“15'no 

mJ'vs 


N. 


NXB-AR-ZViff 

iSlJib'y-thef (C.) 

Ni'bis 

Nac'9-15 (cO 
Nic'9-nC (cO 
Ny-dlig'y-ry 
Na;'nj-y 
N«'vi- 9 (cO 
Nw'V|-U8 

NffivVIus ('0 
Ny-^C'rl (CO 
Ny-har'vy-ll 
Ni'l-9-d5^ (3) 
Na'i-ys (3) (cO 

Ni'i-cas (cO 

Ni'|S 

Ny-ls'sys (T.) 
Nym-nB'tS^ (c) 
N?-p®'a9 
Ny-pa'iy (7) 
Ny-pe'gus (cO 

Niph'|-lu3 

Nir 

mr'b5 

Nyr-ba'ny (cO 

Nir-l)9-nen'tia 

Nyr-c«'us 

Nar-cB'y (r.) 

Nyr-cls'siis 

Miir'g?i-r?i 

Ny-rii'ci 

JMr'ni-y, or NUr'ny 


Nyr-rB^ny ( 0 .) 
Nir'sSfj 
Nyr-tha'c^B 
N9-ry"ci-y (1) 
Nas'y-mBn (c.) 
Nis-y-ma'nes 
Nia'ci-o, (1) ar Ni- 
tj-o (1) 
riU«'j-cy $ 

N?-sI'c?i (c ) 

Ny-6ld-j-c'ni,i9 

Nis'y-^i 

Ny-ti'li-y 

Ny-taM|S 

Nai'ty 

Niu'by-lus (cO 
N9 lu'c158 
Nau'cy-ias 
Nlu'cry-tG^f 
Nfiiu'cry-tls 
Nlu-cy'dSs (c.) 
Nau'ly-churo (o'O 
Niu'ly-jhaa 
NjLu-pBc'tys, or Niu- 

Nau'plj-y 

Naii-pll'y-(lij§ (rO 

Niu'plj-us 

JVAu'pyr-tus (T.j 

NUiu^ry 

Naii-sic'y-y 

NSlu'ai-clc^ 

Nau-alm'e-nG? 


Nau-sj-nl'ciia (o.) 

Nau-allh'y-^ 

Nau-aTth'9-u8 

Nau'tCj 

Na'vy 

NaVi-as Ac'ti-Bd (1) 

Ndx'Ba 

Ne-aj'ra 

Nc-«'thu8 

Ne-aPtE^ 

N9-ftl'K€9 
NB-yn-drT'ft (c) 
N9-{in'(lr58 (cO 
Ny-Jip'y-phBs (c.) 
N^-bro'de^ 
Ne-brBpbVnBs 
Neb'y-»y (cO 
NB'gliBs 

Ne-ct6p'if-1i'i (c.) 
Nec-ty-nB'bys, a/td 
Nyc-tan'a-bis 
N6c-t|-b6're9 (cO 
Ne-cy"fj-? (1) 
jN£'|8 

(cO 

N2'l9-u8 (71.) 

N^~lB'u» (a.) (c.) 
No-lT'dBs (cO 
N£'15 

N^miu'Bvs (s.) 
N9-in£'9|l 

JNS'm^-Pi, (city ) (cO 


Nv'-nie'y, orNy-inaj'?, 
(f^amrs.) (C.) 
Ne-n»B-sj-a'au8 (1) 
NGni'9-sl3 
N«?-m2'i>|-us (1) 
Kem'y-lCij 
N^-me'le^ (c) 
N^-inS'ys 
N£m-9-ra'l|-fi 
N^-mBs'sya (rO 
Nc-y-bu'lylT 
lS’c-^iB>>-?i-r5'pi ('!) 
Ny-ocb'^i-bls 
N<:'(yrl«9 
NC-^ll'dCij (r.) 
Ne-9-co'ry8 (a) 
Ny-Bg'p-nBs 
Ne-5ni'fi-gas (c.) 
NB-y-inC'ni-fi (c.) 

Ne-Biii'y-fis 

Nc'6n 

Nt-9n-tl'$li5s 
NeVpbrBii (c) 
JNo-9p-t51'9-in83 
NC'p-ris * * 

Ne-Bih'y-Qs (c.) 

No'p? 

N6p'9-t5 (C.) 
Ny-phalj-^i 
Neph'?-13 
JNfSpU-y-lC'is (cO 
NBph-^M'te^ 

NC'pbys 


Nu'ph?i 

NC'pBs 

Ny-po-tj-a'nys 

Ncp'thys 

N9p-tQ^ij-9 

Nep-ty-nl'ny ( 0 .) 
Nyp-ia'nj-Bm 

N^p-tu'ni-ua 

Nyp'tu'nya 

J^dp'tune 

No-rO'pde^ 

J^e'r(-1ds 

Ny-rC'ia (cO 

N^-rc'j-us (-0 

Ne'ry-Ba f f 

NBr-i-O'nr* (cO 

Ny-rl'np 

NGr'j-phua 

Ny-rl'tJD (cO 

NCr'|-t5i 

NG'n-Ss 

NG'r6 

N9-r8'ni-?i 

Nfer-ty-bnl'i-y 

NGr'y-lum 

NGr'v? C6c-cB'j-tts (3) 

Ner'vj-I 

N9-a»'?i 

NynsI'dB^ (cO 

No-s!m'y-cbu8 

NG-ei-5'p9"( 1) 

NS'8|8 

N9-85'p9 


* — This word is accented on t)ie,ante{)enulti- 

matc syllable by Labbe, Lemprierc, and Ainsworth, and on 
the penultimate Goiildman and Holyoke. Labbe, in- 
deed, says, «t volueris i and I shall certainly avail myself of 
this permission to fdaee the accent on the penultimate ; for, 
when this syllable ends with u, the English have a strong 
propensity to place the accent on it, even in opposition to 
etymology, os in the word .Arbutus. 

t Myeak and MyeojUf [Jlfatwa.] — An English car seems 
to liave a strong predilection for the penultimate ncccnt on 
these words j but all our prosodists accent them on the ante- 
penultimate. The same may be observed of Mutina. See 
note on Orjriis. — fOrid. Met. xii. SI63: Mater erat Myeale, 
dbc. — vii. 483: mne kumilm Mffemmm, Sec — xv. 823: 
Vieta, peteni Jlfatiius, Sec. — Tsoixorx.] 

X Myrinus. — Ijabbe is the only prosodlst I have met with 
wiio accents this word on the antepenultimate syllable ; 
and, as this accenthation is so contrary to analogy I have 
followed L* mpricre, Ainsworth, Oouldman, anofledyoke, 
with the accent on the penultimate. See the word la the 
TtminaiiomU Voeabttlarv. — [This may be true of the epi> 
thM of Apollo, so caSed from the town Myriaa, bat not of 
the name of a gladiattor mentioned in Mart Epig. xii. 99 1 
cum Myrino peterctur^ See. — Taot^or*.] 


^ [JViMiro. — The penultimate is long. — Editor. 

^^Marica excepit templl non extilit auctor.” — Ovin.] 

II [JVcOTcaj Nfpfrt. — The pcnultim.itc is short. — Eoitob. 

“ Et vasuim Jfemea sub rupe leonem.” — ViaoiL.] 

IT Meobule. — Labbe, Ainsworth, Gouldman, Littleton, and 
Holyoke, I also Carr,] give this word the penultimate accent j 
and theiefore I have preferred it to the antepenultimate ac* 
cent dven it by Lernprior^ not only from the number of au- 
thorities in its favor, but from its being more agreeable to 
analogy — [Compare Hor. Od. 111. 13, 6 .— Trollof*,] 

Meoris. — The authoniles are nearly equally balanced 
between the penultimate and antepenultimate accent ; and 
therefore I may say, as Labbe sometimes does, vt volume 
but I am inclined rather to the antepenultimate accent, ns 
more agreeable to analogy, though I think the penultimaU 
mpre agreeable to the, ear. 
ft JVereus. — [See Ioouxnxus. — Editor.] 

** Old Morme to the Sea was bom of Earth, — 

Jfereuty Who claims the precedence in birth 
To thedr descendants } him old god they call, 
jBecause sincere and afibbln to 

Cooxn’s labsiod. 77iw,g. v. W 



OfiEEK AND LATIN I'ROPER NAMES. 


8^ 


N«a'p9458 (O.) 
N9»Hrt'n}* (c.) 
NSs'avi 
N«a't9>d6« 

NSi'tar 

N9a-t8r'i-d59 (a) 

Nfii'tys, or 

N&'tym 

NS'v-rt 

NT^:{Bn'9-tu8 (4) (c.) 
Nl-c&gVril« 
Nl-cHLn'd^r 
Nl-c5^n^ 

Nl-cilr^chua 
Nl-c&r' 9 -tS (c.) 
Nlc-flir-thl'des 
Nl-ca't^r 
Nl-c4t'9-rt8 «?.) 

Nl'c? 

(c.) 

Nl9-9-ph5'rj-ii8 
Nl-cSph'9-rfia 
Nl'c^r (r.) 
NIc-9-ra'ty8 
NI cgr'ft-tQs (<7.) 
Nlc'9-r8a (<7.) 

Nr'ci^ (1) 

Nl"C|-fll8 (1) 

Nl^lp'p9 

Nl-ctp'pya 

Nl'c5 

Nlc-p-ba'lys (a.) 

Nl-c&h'^-rCa 

NTcVclS^ 

Nl-cQc'r^-tCs 

Nl-cC'cr^-an 

Nic-o-da'mva (c.) 

Nlc-^-dS'inus 


Mc-^-dS'n.ii 
Nl-c5d'r9-ma» 
NIc-9-laV« 
Nl-c5'l9-«s (a.) 
Nl-c8m'9-5h?i 
Nl-cSm'j-chfia 
Nlc-9-mS^68 
IfIc-9-niS'd|-9 
Nlc^ra9-di'9 (<r.: 
Nl'cSn 
Nl-c6^n|-?i 

Nl-cSph/^-nfis fT.) 

Nlc'9-ph8n (o.) 
NIc-9-phr8n 
Nl c8p^9.llg 
Nl-cSs'tr^-tfli 

Nl-cBa'trgi-tas 

NIc-9-tfi'l9-9 
Nl-c8l-9-l0'5i (C,) 
Nl-c8t'e-le9 
Nl'fer 

Nl-fld'i-as Flg^v-ma 
Nl-grS'tCa (c.) 
NT-prl'tae - 
NMd'mSn (a.) 
Nl'l^-Qs 
NMl's^aa (a.) 
Nl-lfl'tis (CA 
Nl'lua 

NInVv8 (c.) 
Nln'i-ag 
Nln'nj-fis 
Nln' 9 -fi (Cf.) 

Wnya 

NYn'y-JLs 

NT'9-b5 

Nl-phos'vg 

Nl-pba'tGa 

Nl'phe 

Nlr'^as 

Nl'a?i 

NI-81E'9 

NI-88B'5 


Nl^6'i-ji (3) 

Nla'i-Ms 

Ni-bO'PP (c.) 

NI'si/b 

Nl-sy'pBs 

NM0't|8 

Nlt-|-9-brt'45s (T.) 

N!t-i-8b'^-gfi8 (<7 * 
Nl-t5'criB ® ^ ' 

Nit'rH 

Nl-va'ri-a (r) 

NS'tta 
N5c'm8n 
N5c-t|-lu'c9 
N^-dl'nyiS (o ) 
N9-8'mBii (C.) 

N6'l9 

N9-la'n»jig (c.) 

N3m'si-d58 

N8'm® 

N8m-9n-t5^ny9 
N9-m6n'tvim 
NB'mj-I 
Np-ml'Sn (c.) 
NS'mj-Ks 

N9-in5ph'y-Hii (a) 
N9-m8th'e-tffi (c.) 
N8n-9-crrn99 (c.) 
N9-na'crj8 * 

NSn'^-crls (cr.) 
N5'ni-as 
NBn'ni-ds 
NBn'nya 
No'nys 

N5 'pj- 9, or Cn5'p|-9 (5) 
NB'r? 

NO'rix 

Ndr'bj 

N9r-ba'ny9, C. 
N9-rI"ci-I (1) (c.) 
NSrVcfim 
N9r-thlp'pu8 
Ndr'th? (1) 


N8»-^-09-mi'uia (c.) 

IWaVrji (c.) 

Nfl'thya 
N8/tj-am (1) 

Nfl'tva 

N9-vi'ri-9 (T.) 
N9-v5'tv» • 

NB-v^m-pa'iJ (o.) 
NB-v^m-pSp'v-Uf (o.) 
Ng-vem^a^-lfis (oA 
N8v'9-r£l3 (c,)' 
N9-v6'9j-am (T.) 
N8-V|-9-^a'n9m 
N5-v|-5inVgji»» 
N5-V|-8m'9-gaB (T.) 
N6'vi-ttm (2*.) 

NS^vj-fia PrTs'cyg 
N8v-9-c6'm9m (a) 
N9-vBm'9-gu8 (c.) 

N6x 

Ny-cG'rj-^ 

Ny-lth'9-nB8 
NQ'jiijiMarVQfl (1) (r.) 
Ny-ma'n^i 
Nu-miD'ti.9 (1) 
Nvi-m?in-tl'nsi 
NQ-num-tl^nya (c.) 
Nu-ma'nya RSm'y^us 
Nu'in^i P9m pll'j'ua 
NQ'mQ-nfi^ 

Na-mO'ni-9, or NC-9- 

in6'nj-9 
Nv-mB'm-us 
Ny-mC'ri-et (T.) 

Ny-me-rt-a'nva 
Ny-me'n-us 
Ny-ml^cj-Qg (1) (c.) 
N9-mI'c\i8| 

NQ'inj-d?i 

Nu-mTdV& 

Ny-mid'i-ua 
Ny-mls'trO (T.) 


Nfl'mj-tbr 

Na-mi-t^ri-ag 

NvuMi6^r9<fig 

Nfin'di-n?it 

NUr'g® 

NUr'BC|-9 (1) 

Ndr'at-fi (1) 

Na'trj-9 

Nyc-tfi'ia 

Nyc-t61i-* (T.) 

Nyc.tS'l|-«B 

N^fc't^^iB 

Nyc'ti-ms (c.) 

Nyc4Im'9-n« 

Nyc'ti-mda 

Nym-bffi'um 

N)m'phffl 

JS/^ympAs 

Nym-phffl'yra 

Nyin-pbffi'ys 

Nyra-phld'i-ttB 

NVm'phja 

Nym-phy-dS^rys 


-nC^j (a> 


Nym-phy-isp'tB^ 
Nyin-pliBn/y-nCij 
Nym'phSn 
NjFp'sj-Qs (1) 

Ny'ay, or 
Ny-8ffi'us 
Ny'saa 

Ny-sC'i-Ua (3) 
Ny-a6'9n (c.) 
Ny-85'yin (C) 

Ny-sl'Me? 

Ny''si-BFor'tffi n)^r,j 
Ny"8|^8 (1) (c.) 
Ny-gJ|t'P-n? 

Ny-sl'r5g 

Ny"8|-Qs (1) (r.) 
Nys'sy 


0 . 


O-Xr'i-Sn (C.) 

^'y-rQg 
O'y-sS? (c.) 

O/9-8I8 
Q^x'ag 
64lx'u8 
Ob'9-dy (c.) 

Ob'rj-mB (c.) 
Ob'se-qugn? (C.) 
Ob-uUrC'nj-tts 
p-ca'ly-y, or Q-ca'li-y 
Q-cC'y-ny ^ 

O-cy^n'j-aC^, and O-c?- 
yn-Tt'i-dGf 

O-cy-si-nl'tjg (1) (c.) 
O-cB'y-nfig 
O-cBVy (3) 
o-c0'hs (0.) 
p^gJ'lya 
Q-cCMym 

(C.) 

f}\b^ 

O-^hc'nj-ilB (c.) 

O chO'gpug (1) 

OcTi'ry-ny (c.) 

O'Shyg 


O^h-y-rS'inn (<7.) 
Oc'nys 

0-c8'lum (o.) 
p-cnc'9-lf» (c.) 
p-crlc^y-iam 
6-crtd'»-8n 
g-crV'Sf-? (1) 
Oc-tgi-ciI'l|-u8 
Oc-ta'v|-si 
pc-t5-V|-a'nys 
Qc-ta'vj-Qg 
Oc-ty-go'sy (T.) 
Oc-t 81 ' 9 -pbum 
(^y'pi-lus 
^yp'?-tC 
Q^yr'9-5 
Od-9-na'tys 
Q-dGs'gyB 
p-dG'ym (c.) 
^I'nus 
O-dl'te^ 
6d-9-a'c9r 
O-da'y-cyr (c.) 

g -d6'cy (c.) 

d^mSln'tl 

Od'y-no^ 

Od'ry-8D0 


p-dys'By-^T 
Od-yn-flg'y ( 0 . &. T.) 
Od'ys-sey 
Od-ys-sS'ym (r.) 
(E-kg'y-ruB, and OE'y- 

ci'a'-grug, or CE-fi'- 

Rms (C.) 

CEI4n'thffi, and (E4n'- 
th|-y 

OI-yn-thG'y (c.) 
(E-an'the-ffi (c) 

(E'iix 
(E-ba'I|-H 
CEb'y-ias (4) 

(Eb'a-r5§ (4) 

(E-bo'tsi8 (c.) 
CE-cliaMj-y 
CEJl^-as (4) 

OG-clI'dC^ (4) 
CEc-ti-m6'nj-us (4) 
(Ed-|-p6'dj-9 (4) 
(Ed-i-p9-di'9n (4) (c.) 
CEd'i-pa» (4) 

OS' my 

(E-ii&n'thCg 

OE'ny 


CE'ny-a 

(En-y-6'nc (4) (c.) 

QS'ny-us 

CB-nl'dC.^ 

a3n'9-2 (4) 

CE-n8ii)^fi-u3 

CE'nSn 

CE-n6'ny 

CE-nR'ny 

CE-no'pj-a 

CE-n6p'i-dCg 

CE-n6'pi-5n 

CEn'9-tri (4) 

CE-no'tri (<7 & r.) 
0E-n6'tr|-y 
CEn'9-tru8 (4) 

(E-na's® 

CE'9-nug 
(Er'9-6 (4) 

(E-sj'my (c.) 

CE^ty 

(Et'y-lus, (4) or CEt'y- 
lum (4) 

P-faFlys 

O'fl 

Qg-d51'y-pTs 

Qg-d5'r^s 


Og'e-nSs (c.) 
Qg-15'851 (T) 
Og'mi-us 
OgV? 

O-Burni-y / 

ofy-&C^ ir 

Q-Syfj'? 

Q-Ky|'i'd« (c.) 

Og'y-rls 

^Ic'ly-Qs 

g-ll'y-as 

0-|-lI'd69 

01'9-n6 

0- la'nyg 
Ol'by, or OUbya 
Ql-bfi'lyg (cr.) 

Ol'bi-y 

Ol'bj-as 

Ql-ghlnVwni 

Q-I6'y-r8s, or Ol'j-rCs 

Q'lS'y-tfQnn 

o'lyn 

Ol'y-nus, or CKy-nSm 

01- y-6'rys (r.) 
Ory-rBs (c.) 

Ol'gy-sys 

Ol-l-gyr'ljs 


* JV*OT»flcm. — Labbe, Ainsworth, Gouldman, nnd Holy- 
oke give this word the antepenult! inato accemt; but Lciii- 
pnero, Littleton, nnd the Graduses, place the accent, more 
flgreenhlyto analogy, on the penultimate. — {The latter is 
ootrect. See Ovid. Met. viii. 4526. Past. v. 07 •— Trollopb.] 

f JWmfeitB. — 

it Our fleet Apollo sends 

Where Tuscan Tyber rolls with rapid force, 

And where J\rumteus opes his holy source.” 

DavDBrr. 

I JV^nduiA.— I«einptiere places the accent on the penul- 
ilmte syllable of this word, but LaMie, Gouldman, nnd 
Holyoke, lalso Carr,] on antepenultimate. Ainaworth 
mttrKs it in the same manner among the appellatives, nor 
cun there W any doubt of Its propriety 


5 Oceona. — 80 prone are the English to lay the accent 
on the penultimate of words of this termination, that we 
Bcnrccly ever hear the famous Oceana of Harrington pro- 
nounced otherwise. 

II (Eaffarwt [CBognw.] — This diphthong, like c, Is pro- 
nounced 08 the single vowel e. If the conjecture concern- 
ing the sound of a was right, the middle sound between 
the 0 and « of the ancients must, in all probability, have 
been the sound of our a in water. — Bes the word 
tr Ojfyjes , — This word is, by all our prosodists, accented 
on the first wllabl^ and consequently it murt sound ex- 
actly as if written Odd'je-jet ,* and this, however odd to an 
English ear, must be complied with. — is the 
most correct pronunciation. The quantity m marked-in 
the derivative Qgyf^^ in Lucan, ^ars. i. 675 f JEdomu 
Ogygio deewmt plena Lym - Truulopk.] 
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O-lIn'HB 

or 0-lft%i-pd (O.) 
OH'tin'Ii ' 

aii'KBn (a) 

Cl'lj-fis 


-►I'liii-® (T.) 
OPmi-fis 
Ql-ml'ys. or 
Ql-infi'ya (c?.) 
OI-m3'ne? (C.) 
ol-^-pbJx'ya 
OlVrQs (c.) 
Q-lj?ni-|-<?-ni'cS9 (C,) 
oWin-pS'n? (c.) 
Q-jym'p9-am 
Q-lfm'pl-91 
ol-yin-pi'^-doj (c.) 
O 15jn'pj-tL« 
wyin'pj-cBs (c.) 
j-lym-pj-fi'ym (c.) 
J-Iyin-p|.^-dfi'rv8 
>lyin-pi-»s'tli^ 3 s 
j-mii'pi-Hs 
j-lym'pv« 

0-lyn'lh\^ 

0-iy'rj8 

^lyz6n 

Q-tna'ri-tta 

Oin'bi 

Om'brI 

Om'bn-cl (c.) 
Om'bri-<5s (c.) 

g 'ln-brd'nSi; (o.) 

Om-y-phS'^i-ft 
Om'php-c5 (c.) 
Om'ph^l-Ia • 
Om'ph{i-Ios 
Om'ph|8 (T) 
Q-nte'vtn, or p-ro'n?- 
urn 

On't»-^er (c.) 

Q-na'rys 

O-naaVniBa 

Qn-cC'um (c.) 
Qn-jhCs'tys 
On'ch^ (c.) 
g-n5'i-3n (3) 
on-f-8lc'Ti4tt8 

g -nBs'i-m&s 
n-^-sIp'pvs 
g-nO'si-fls (1) 

on-^5r'H^ 


O-nl'^n (o.) 
O'nt-Sm 
Q-nl'vim (c.) 
OnVb?i 
Q-nBjjh'p-nas 
On-9-cha'nus (c.) 
On-9-m<c'n-taa 
On-9-m4r'chys 

C^n-p-maa'tys 

OnVphfts 

On'9-phl9 

On-9-84n'd9r 

Q-nug'iiji-tbSs (c.) 

On'y-thS? 

Q-iiy'tbS^ (c.) 
O-pa'U-^ 

Q-pv'l'i-cQs fc.) 

o-phu'9s 

g-ph6i'tc9 

g-phCn'His 

O'phi-gi 

Q-phI'9idS^ (T.) 
O^phi-aa (a.) 
Opb-j-8'd8a (a.) 
g-idii'pn 
Q-phl'p-nS^ (c.) 

o-phj45'jip-a9 
O'pJija (T.) 

Opli-j-tG'a (c.) 

Q-phi'tG^ (c.) 

0-pb)-G'( yd 

O-plll-u'sji 

Op'|-cI 

Q-pl^'y-n? 

p-pIJ'i-Qs 

g-pr'in?i S{)5'li-fi (c.) 
Q-pIm-}-a'nys (<7.) 
g plm'f-Sa 
O'pia 

0|MS-thSc'p-ni® C<^*) 

Dp'j-tpr 

Op-pter-gl'nl 

O-pI'le? 

dp'Hs ( 57 .) 

Q-p3'p?-us (C7.) 
g-pSr'j-nas (cO 
op'pj-? 

Op-pi-5'nu3 

Qp-pid'j-us 

Op'pi-ag 

Ops ]t.) 

Op-ta'tys 

6p't|-mQs 

Q-pun'ti-y (1) (o^) 

O'pys 

O'r? 

Q rlc^i-iani 


Dr'?t-9a« 

Or-bS'lyg 

Dr-bB'niH 

&r'c9i-d6f 


□r'ghfli-mus 
Or-£h|fl45'n9 (c.) 

Qr-t or Qr- 

j:ndinVnain 
Qr-cl'niis (c.) 
or'cus 
Qr-cyn'i-gi 
gr-dea'ftyb 
Qr-da^ys (c*.) 
Or-dy-vI'cS^ (C.) 
Q-r6'y-dS5 
O'rf-iidf 

Q-r5'as, (nymph.) (C.) 
O'rp^s, (man.) 

O'ry-Bd (c.) 
Or-9-8tt'ry-phus (c.) 
Q-rSa'ta 
Q-rSs'tS^ 

Q-rSs'tP-fim 
Or-ys-fG'ym (c.) 
Or-ys-tlMoj 
6r-y«i4I'd5s, and 
O-rCB'tj-dc? (c.) 
Or-na-tll'la (T.) 

0r'o4ffl 
Or y-ta'nl 
Or-e4ll'i'fi 
Q-iG'uin 
o'rc-u3 (r.) 

Or'pa, or Or'giis 
Or'ga-ny (<7.) 
gr-^es'‘?uni 
Or-ist'f-rlx 
Or'^l-y 
^ O-j-Ib'a-sua 
’Or'|-cSs (c.) 

Or'i-cQin, or Or'i <ud 
O'rj-Cn? 

0-rt6'e-nt> (c.) 

^ -V5 


g-rl'g5 

Q-rl'ne 


^rl'ne (a) 
O-rl'nus 

Q-rl'yn 

Q'rts'sua 

Or-i-sul'ly Ltv'j y 
Q-rl'tas 

0-fIth^i-a» (c.) 
d-rtth-y-I'a 
Or-|4hy'93 (c.) 


Q-rlt'|4i» 

O-rj-fin'dyf 
Q-rl'yi (<7.) 
Or'm^-nfia 
Or'n9-» 

Or'ii9-«B. or 
Qr-nS'a (c.) 
Or-ne-fi't(8 (a.) 
Or'n^-fia 
Qr-n5'ys (c.) 

8 r-nl'th9n 
r'nhtfis 
Qr'iiSs'py-das 
Qr-nyt'h^n (3) 
Or-y^n'dy (T) 
Or'y-by (a) 

Q-r6'bi-si 
Q-rS'bi-I (T.) 
Or'y-bis (c.) 

Qro'da^ 

Q-roB'ta^ 

Q-rSm'^^bn 

Q-ron'tia 

Q-rSn'tSa 

or-pn tC^ia (c.) 

Or-<;-phar'nC9 

Q-rS'pys 

Or'p-sy (C.) 

g ro'di-us (1) 
-rSs'po-dy (c.) 
6r'phy-uij \ 
Or'pho-fia, or 
Or'pheQs, (man.) ( 
Or-pha'ys (a.) (a.) 
Or’ph) tSs (c.) 
Or-sSd'j-cS 
Qf-fla'is 

gr-.sll'lys 

Qr-sll'p-^ihug 

Or'si-nG^ 

Of-sIp'pij3 
or't5i-J59, M. 

Qr-tlio)'? 

Qr4jbkg'9-ras 

Or'th? 

Or'tlp-y 
Qr4h6'6|3 (c.) 
Or'tlmis 

8 r-td'm (c.) 

r-tyi'i-? 

Qr4) ^^'}-u8 
O'ryd 

O-rv-an'd^r 
0-ry'ys X 
O'ryx 

Q-sd'ca^ (T.) 

Os-^hy-pho'ri-y 

Os'cl 


Oa'ct-5g (1) 

Oa'cya 
O'll (r.) 

Q-sIn>iUi 

Q-sI'ris 

Os'phy-^a 

Os'rhy^'n? 

Oa'a^ 

Os-ty-a'dsa 
Os'tj-y (1) 

Os4r9-crn9 (T.) 

Os-trbg'y-tlil 

Os-y-min'dy4i 

Ot'y-cas (o.) 
Ot-y-clri-ila 
Q-ta'n5f 
Oth'my r&s 
(ytha, M. Sil'vi-Ba 
p-thrB'nys (o.) 
gtb-ry'fi-da? (c.) 
Oth-ry-5'n9-Ba 
pth-ryVneas (c.) 
O'lhrys 

04hry"8i-li3 (1) (cr.) 
O'try-da 
Q4rl'fi-d89 
g4r(E'dy 

Ot-ryn-tI'da«i (o.) 
Ot-ty-rSc'y-raj (C.) 
O'tiis 
'.) O'tys 
O-vId'i'US 
6b'uI 

g-vIn'i-iSa 

gv-Ar'te^ 

Ox'y-trP? (c.) 
Qx-l'm (c.) 
Qx-Id'Mag 
0\VinS| 

Ov-I'y-ncB 
Ox'ua 
Ox-y'y-rcf 
Ov-y-ca'nya 
Ox-y-da'ieij (c.) 

g x-yd'ry-ctt) 

\'y-l us 

Ox-y-n6'y (c.) 

O'c-yn'thef 

Ox-y-5'pym (c.) 

Qx~fp'ff-raa 

ox-y-ryn-(jhI'tai 

Ox-y-ryn'i^hys 

O-zl'na^ 

O^'y lie, or Oz'9 II 


P. 


PA-cX-Tf-X'itVS (1 
PBc^cj-fia (1) 
PS'She? 

P^-gbl'nya 
P9-ca'n)4ia 
Piic'y-rua 
Pic'lj-? (o.) 
Pyc-tB'lyi 
P4c'ty4a 
Piac 'ty -59 
P9-cQ'v}-a» 

P^-dffi'I 

Pad'u-9 

Pi'dy* 

PMfll'*9 

Paj'^n 

Paj-u'ttSg (< 7 .) 


Paj-dBr'a tua (c.) 

Pffid'y-sus (4) 

Pao'dj-us 

PflL’-ma'nl 

P®'5n 

P®'9-t»5^ 

P®-o't)i-9 

Pro-bn'j-ilC^ 

PffiVplffi (C.) 

Pffi'da 

Pffl'gJSa 

Pffis^tum (4) 
Pffi4d'V}-flm 
Pffi'tus Cffi-cin'n? 
Pa-ffa'nl (c.) 
Pag'9-8ffi, or Pdg'9-S9 
P4g^9-8Ss 


Pa'gr® (T.) 

Vn'ma 

Py-U'ci-ain or Py 15^- 


Pil-ffi-Sp'y-J^s 
Py-IjTb'y-blfls M) (c.) 
Py-lm'rnyn, or I^P?- 
mSn [Pa-le'myn, T.] 
Py-l®p'y-pb58 (4) 
Py-I»ph-9r-8a'ly« (o.) 
Py-I®piPy4ua (4) 
P9-l»|>'o4l8 (4) 
Py.l®g't9 (4) 
PaI-ffiB4I'n9 
PAI-©»4I'nvs 
Py-lffit'y-ras (4) (c.) 


Pal-9-inB'd53 
Py-Wn'tj-y (1) 
Py-ldn'ti-unii (1) 
Pdl-^-tl'niiB 
Py-lS'^^ (C7«) 

PaMy-Is, or Pi'I® 
Pa'lGf 

Pyl-ni'rj-fiB SQ'ry 
Pil-l-b8th'ry (r.) 

Py-llb'y-thr^ (C.) 
PBI-i-bytb-re'nl (C.) 
Py-ll'c? (<7.) 
PydI'cI, or Py-lla'cl 
Py-ni'j-y 
Py-ll'lis (c.) 
Py-Hn'dry-mSa (c.) 
Pftl-j-nfl'rya 


Pdl-j-8c5'n.ini, or Pill-i 
ca'rym 

Pa-l|-u'ru8 (r.) 

Pyl'lac'y i)da (O.) 

Pll'lMCS 

Pyl-Ia'di-Gin 

Pyl-la'd,-«8 

P4l4yn46'yni 

Pyl-ldn'tj-Jls (1) 

Pyl-iain'ij-dSa 

Pyl-Wn'tHJn (2) 

PAI'Ifia ^ 

PyMe'ne 
PdPmy 
Pyl-ml'syg 
PyUmy'ry i 
Pdl'ttiy-ry (c.) 


* OmpKalo — The accentuation wbwh a mere Englfah 
•peaker ivould give to this word was experienced, a few 
years ago, by a pantomime called Ilereuloo and Ompkaie, 
when the whole town concurred in placing the accent on 
the second syUaUe. till some classical scholars gave a check 
to this pronunciation by placing the accent on the first. 
This, however, was far from banishing the former manner, 
and oieturbed the public ear without corrhtting it. Those, 
however, who would not wish to be numbered among the 
vulgar, must take care to avoid the penultimate accent ‘ 

t Oi 7 »*w. — See InoMasEui. I 


J Orytts.— 

** And, at once, Brotous and Oryuo Blew : 

Oryuo* mother, Mycalb, was known, 

Down from her sphere to draw the laboring moon.” 

Gakth’s OvuL Met, 

$ Palmyra . — Nothing can be better fixed, In an English cur. 
than the penultimate accentuation of this word. This pro« 
nunciation is adopted by Ainswortn and Lemprlere. Gould- 
man ond Holyoke seein to look tlio other way ; but X^abbe 
says the more learned give this word the antepenultimate 
accent, and that this accent is more agreeable to the genera. 


GREEK AND EATIN PBOFER NAMES. 


8S1 


PU^p^tQa (a) 

F&Hin bi'nviin (r.) 

* 

FLm'm^n 

Fftxn'pp 

Pim^pbi-lila 

I^m^phSs 

Wm'phy-lji 

Pfim-phyrj-^ 

P»m-phy'lia (c.) 

Pan 

P4n-9-c8^?i 
P4n'9-cr? (c.) 
P?i-nffi't|-fi8 (1) 
Pan'ji-rSa 
P»-n5r'94as (O.) 
Pan-^-rls't? 

P» natli-e-ni8'{i 
P^n-^hje'^i, or 
P8in-$h£^-», (3) or 
P^n she'll 
Pan'clJ9-gt (c.) 
P?in~cra'ti-untt (1) (c.) 
Pftn'd? 

Pan'dsi-msi 

P?in'da'ri-?i 

Pftn'dgi-rfis 

P&n-dj-ta'rH (r.) 

l*iin'dH69 

P^tn-dS'mj-j (r.) 

P?in-dS'my8 

Piin'dj-?i 

Pan'd|-Sn 

P9in-dl'9n (c. dc r.) 
P?n-dl'9-nla (o.) 
Pan-d9-chl'ijini (<7.) 
P9n-d5^«i ^ 

P9n-d5'9t-? (1) 
Pan'dr9-fl58 
Pa'n^-as (C7.) 
Pfr-n64'y-rl9 (C.) 
PAn'^^Sa (0.) 
Pdn^9-in&a, and 
Pfi-nC'mys (o.) 
PAn'^-nQa, or P^i-nro'va 
P^m-iae'va 
PAn-h?l-13'nSs (c.) 
Pa'n^^ (c.) 

P?-nPfli-aIs 
Pan-|-|S'rj8 (c.) 
Pa-ni-5'ni-am 
Pa'in-ds 
PAn'n9-n63 (C.) 
Ptin-n5'ni-si 
Pftn-9m-ph»'ua 
PAn'9-pS, or P&n-^-pS'si 
p9-n5'p9^ (<7.) 
P4n'9-p89 
P9-nfl'p9-tt8 
P?-n5'pj-5n 
PdnVpI* (C'O 

Pfli-n6p'9-ll8 
P?i-n8p'tS9 (T.) 
P^-ntfr'mva 
Pin's?, 0. 

f ?n-tffin'9-tus (o.) 

?n-tAg'?-tha8 (c.) 
P?n-ta'|g-? (<7.) 
P&n-t?s-n6s't?s 
P?n-ta'4y^8 
P?n-ta'le-45n 
P?n-tfliu'chv8 
PAn't^-iis 
P?n-thS'fli • 


PAn'th9-8n f 
P^n-tliS'fn, or 
Fln'th^^ (o.) 
P&n'tb9<Qs, or P^'thus 
P&n'th)-d8s 
P9n4h8'|-d89 
Bln'tb94i8 (c.) 
P4n-t}-c?-pffi'ym 
P?n-tlc'9-p3a 
P?n4Ii'i-ib 
P?n-t8«'?-bas (c.) 
P?-ny'?-al8 
P?-ny'?-BQs 
P?-paB'u8 
P?-phA'g59 
K'phj-? 

Pa'ph|-il8 (c.) 

P&ph'l?-g5n (c.) 

PApb-la-ga'ni-a 

Pa>phJta 

Pa'phvs 

Pa-p^'n?3 

Pi'fif-Hs 1 

P?-pln-}-a'nv8 

P?-pIn'|-Q3 

P?-p!r'i-?i 

P?-pIr'|-aa 

P&irpya 

Py-pyr'i-aa 

Pir-^-bjB'tyn 

Par«^-ShCl-9-I'tffi (c.) 

P&r-?-cll'ty8 (c.) 

Py-rttcMy-tda (o.) 

PAr-?-di'flya 

P?-ra3t'?rC8B (4) 

Pftr-ffl-ta'ni-I (o.) 

Pir-CB-tt'ni-am 

Par'?-II 

PAr-?i-l}-p8in'9-n? (o.) 
Pir'y-iaa 

Rir-?-p9'ta'm|-? (c.) 
P?-ra'9i-? (1) 
P?-ra'aj-a8 (1) 

Par/cffi 

Par'9-drl (c.) 
Pu-r9n-ta'u-?i (T.) 
P?-r5t'r9-n5s (<?.' 

Pir'ta 

P?-rlB'?-dC8 
P?-rt"8}-l (1) 

PAr'i-aaa 
Pa'rj-am 
Pa'r|-u3 (C.) 

Fir'm? 

Pir'iny-nAs (c.) 

P?r-in6n'}-d69 

P?r-m6'n}-a 

FUr'mg-nfl (c.) 

Pyr-nfts'sys 

Pir'nSf 

Pyr-n^s'sys 

Par'nl 

Pa'r8n 

PAr-9-i*m'i-sa8 (c.) 
Par-9-r8'? (c.) 
PAr-y-re'j-g (3) 

Pa'rSa 

P?r-rha'§i-? (1) 
Pftr'rh?-8l8 (O'.) 
Pyr-rha'si-as (1) 
PAr-tbg-mIs'j-rls 
Pyr-tha'yn 
Pgr-thfi'nj-fli 
P?r-th6'ni-a0, and P?r 
tha'ni-r 


Pgr4han'f<8 (o.) 

Pgr-tba'aiH^ 

P*r4ba'ni>a8 

PlLr'tb^-nan 

Ptir-thSn-y-pte'yt 

P^-tbAn'o-pa 

Pilr'Uii-? 

Pgr4hl'nl (T.) 
Par4by-a'n9 
P?-ryVdre 9 (c.) 
P9-ry8'?-d5f 
Pir-y-«a't|a $ • 

Py-rfs'Hw (c.) 

P?-8Arg?-d? 

Pa's^-Aa 

Pils'i-clS? 

P9-«lc'r?4a3 
Pia-i-pa'd? (<7.) 
Pft'Stpb'y-a 
P?-8!pb'»-ia (i7.) 
P?-8lth'9^ 

Py-Btth'y-a (c) 

P?-8lt'i-grIs 

PAs'8?-rSn 

Pas'se-rl'nys (c) 

PAs-sj-a'nys 

Bla'Bys 

P&tV40 (c) 

PAt' 9 -Ias (C\) 
Pftt'?-ry 

Ftt-y-vl'nya (c.) 
P?4a'vi-um 
P?4a'riB (<7.) 

P? tfer'cy-iaa 
Py4lz'|4h09 
PAH-zI'thcs (c.) 
Pit'mSa 
Pa'trffl 
Pa'trt 

PAt'ry-bAa (c.) 
P?4r5'clS9 
p?-tr0'cll 
PAt-ry-clI'dC? 
Py-tra'clys (j 
Pat'ry-cias (C.j 
Pa'trSn 
Pat'ry-bs 
P94r5'y8 (a.) 
P?4ul'ci-aa (1) 
Pau'lg 
PAu-II'n? 

Pau-il'nys 

F&u'l^ i&myi')-us 

Pau-ea'ni-As 

Piu'si-As (1) 

Pau-8i-ll'p5n ((7.) 

P4u-8|-iy'pya (c.) 

Pa^dr 

P&x 

FAx'Ss 

P6'a8 

Py-da'ci-? (1) 

Py-dcB'ya 

p 9 -da'nt 

Py-da'nj-a8 

P0d'y-s? (T.) 

Py-dl'y-dla 

Pa-d|-a'nys 

Pa'd{-A8 

Pe'dj-aa Bla'ays 

P8'd3 

Pe'dym 

Pe'Affl (T.) 

Py-ga's^-as (1) (C.) 

Py-^a'i-dSy 


PSgf^lM 

pag'g-^ai 

Py^a'Mf (c.) 

PSl'y-Sn 

Py-IAg]o;«a9 (c.) 

Py-mr'fc 

Py-UU'll 

Py-JAs'li-g, or Pa-lgs- 
giVtts 
PHAa'gVB 

P8I'?489 (C.) 

P^l8'c89 (o.) 

Bf48n'd9-n69 (c.) 

Pai^brd'nj-I 

Py-iet'ry-nSs (<j.) 

PC'ly-as 

Py-ll'y-d88 

P6'Ij4la 

Py-ll'd88 

Py-Ilg'ni 

Py-llg'nus 

Pfil-l-noi'ym 

P8l-i-na'ys 

P6'lj-5n 

PS'b-Qin 

Pdl'l? 

Pyl-la'n® 

PyllB'ny 
P«lVp8 (c.) 

Pfil-9-pS'?, or Pfil-y-pl'? 
Pei-9-p8'»-? (3) 

Py-iap'j-^&a^ 

Pe-l5'pi-a8 (0.) 

Pglsy-jMjn-nfi'sya 

Po'lBpa 

PB'ldr 

Py 

Py-15'rym, or Py-l5'rys 

Pe-lQ'Bi-am (1) 

Py-na^69 
Pyo-da'li-am 
Py-nS'j-y, (3) PBn'y-te 
Py-nS'i-us (3) (c.) 
Py-nS'Iy-as (c.) 
Py-nC'lj-ua 
Py-nCl'y-pS 
PS'iiy-Qs, or Py-nS'ys 
Py-nS'ys (c.) . 

PSn'j-dAs 
Pyn4ftp'y-Il8 
Pyn4ap'y-15n (c.) 
Pyn-tAth'lym (c.) 
P8n4y-d&c'ty4Bn (c.) 
P6n'ty-ie (c.) 
Pyn461'j-cQ8 (c.) 
P8n4li^^l-16'y 
Pan'th^as 
Pyn4hl'des (c.) 
P6n'th|-m8 
PSn'thy-IQg 
Pgp-y-rS'tliSa 
Pyph-r6'd5 
Py-rffi'y 
P8r-y-8lp'py8 
PSr'y-tas (O'.) 

Pyr-c6'py 

Pyr-c8'yj-? (c.) 

Pyr-cS'Bj-as 

Pyr-c5'ty 

Pyr-dic'cys 

Par'djx 

Py-r6n'n? 

Py-r8i^|3 

Pa're-Qs 


Pttr'gg 

Pgr'gfi se (c) 

P«r'fc 

Par'gys 

Par-Tan'dyr 

Par>i4Lr'cby8 

Par-l«b(B'» 

P^rIbVla8 (c,) 

Pfir-i'-bfi'nihaa 

PBr'i-dSy 

PaiS'Clfm'y-nas 

PyH-W'i? 

P0r-i-dl> (a) 

Py-rt|'y-nay 

Py-rtg'y*ii« 

Per-t-lS'yB 

P8r-»'18'v* 

Py-rtPIg 

Py-rtl'IHi* (c.) 

Py-rtllys 

P8r-{<in8'dy 

P«r--m8'lg 

P8r-{~m81'j-<ie8 (c.) 

Py-rtn'tbu8 

PeH-p?4et'i-cX 

P)Sr-ypqr49tfyco 

Py-rtp'y-tas* (c.) 
Py-rtph'f-nSa 
PSr'i-pbAs 
Py-rtphVtas 
P8r-i-phS'inya 
P6r-i-ph6't89 (a.) 
Py-rts'y-dBa 
Py-rts'ty-rS (a) 
Py-rts'thy-nSy 
Pfir-i-siy'iym, and 
Py-rts'ty-lain (o.) 
Py-rlt'y-nlis 
Pfir'j-tils 
P8r-»45'nj-ttm 
Pyr-m8s'8vs 
P6'r8, or PSi'y n8 
PSr'9-8 
Per'9-1» 

Pyr-p6n'n?, M, 

Per-py-rC'ny 

Pdr-pby-rC'tys 

Pyr-rin'thSy 

Pyr-rh©'b|-? 

par's?, or Pyr-sC'ja 

Pbr's© 

Pyr-8®'y8 ♦ 

Pyr-se'y 
Pyr-sS'|3 
Pyr-s8ph'9-n8 
Pyr-s8p'9-ils 
Par'sy-fis, or Pdr'sJg 
Par'ay-Qs 
Pbr'Bi-y (1) 

Pbr'si-cQs (C.) 

Per'sis 

Pdf's j-Qs Fllc'cys (J) 
Pdr'ti-nAx 
Py-rd'yi-? (1) 
P8r-y-8l'ny8 (c.) 
Pys-cfin'nj-Us 
Pya-al'nys 
P8t'?-16 (C7.) 

Py-l5'l|-? 

Pet'?-lu8 

Py-tS'b-? 


rule. Those, however, must be pedantic coxcombs, who 
should attempt to disturb the received pronunciation, when 
in English, because a cohtrary accentuation may, possibly, 
be proved to be more agreeable to Greek or Latin. 

♦ Pammenac.— 1 find this word nowhere but m Lem- 
priere, who accents it on the penultimate I But, as all words 
of this termination have the antepenultimate accent, till this 
appears an exertion,! shall venture to alter it*— 
niy-nSf, Oaxo. Ilaftuivris*! 

t wPowtfceon.— This word is universally pronounced with 
the accent on the second syllable, In English ; but. in Latin, 
it has its first iwllable accented ; and this accentuation makes 
so alight a dinbrence to the ear, that It ought to have the 
preference. 

X P<9das. —This is the name of an early Christian writer, 
who first propagated the doctrine of the millennium ; ana 
It is generaUy pronounced with the accent on the second 

S uable, tmt I nelleve corruptly, since Imbbe has adopted 
e antepenultimate accent, who must be well acquainted 
with the true pronunciation of ecclesiastical characters 


$ Parysatis, — Labbe tells U8 that some prosodists contend 
that this word ought to be accented on the antepenultimate 
syllable, and we find Lempriere has so accented it , but su 
popular a tragedy as Alexander^ which every where accents 
the penultimate, has fixed this pronunciation, in our own 
country, beyond a doubt. 

II Potrec/iiB. — Lenipnere, Ainsworth. Oouldman.and Ho- 
lyoke, accent the penultimate syUable or this word, but Labbe 
tbe antepenultimate ; our Oraduses pronounce it either way 
imt I do not heaitata*to prefer the penultimate accent ; and, 
till some good reason be given for tbe contranr, I think Po- 
troelosy the historian, and! Patroch^ a small island, ought to 
be pronounced with the same accent as the friend of Achillea 
— fllie 0 is the Greek omkron ; and the name should, there- 
fore, be pronounced PatroeUtio^ rather than Patro'ehu , but 
tbe penultimate is almost invariably long. Bee Homer, pao. 
«m. — Trollop*.] [PatrSclus ; — generally made long by 
position. Carr.] 

' LLL 
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P6t-9-lI'n?ui 

Pe-te'90 

p^-trr,-^ 

P9-ttPi-I 

Pe-tll'i-ttfl 

P«-9-aI'r}9 

P5'tr? 

P^-tr®'!^ 

P^tre'|-fi9 (S) 

P^-trl'num 

P^tr(5'nj-?i 

Pe-tr 5 'ni-fia 

P«t't|-a9 

Pea'c? 

Pe\i-c6d'?i-n8i (<7.) 
Pey-cfis'tBg 
Pey-cS'ti-?i (1) 
Peu-cC'tj-I (1) (a.) 
Pey-cl'nl 
Pefl-ctHla'ys 
PSx-^-dO'ryi 
Phsc'ti 

Phffi-a'cS? (<T.) 

PhflB-a'ci-^ (1) 

Phte'&x 

Phcd'i-mSs (4) 

Ph®'d5n 

Phro'dr? 

Phffi'drK 

PhffiMrya 
Phffid'y-m?L (4) 
Phffi-mBn'?-® 
Phffi-n&gV^fi C 0 ‘) 
Phffiii- 9 -rS't§ (4) 
Ph»-nftr'9-tS (a.) 
Phffi'nj-As 
Pliffln'n? (4) 

Phffin'nja (4) 
Phffln-p-mS'rjs (4) (C.) 
Phffi-5c'9-ni5S| 

Phffi8'?i-n9 (4) 

Phffia'tym (4) 

Pha'?-th8n (<7.) 

Pha- 9 -th 9 n-tS'u 8 (C.) 

Plia'9-t5n 

Pha-9-t9n-tI'?i-d09 

Pha-e-ta's9 

Phffi'ya 

Ph!i-ji5'?i-» (1) 

Plia^nua (cf,) 
Phfi,l- 9 -crl'n 9 (T.) 
Pba'lffl 
Ph^Jffi'c^s 
PJi9^'9i-9 (1) 
Pli5i-ian'thv8 
Pb9-lS'r9 (c.) 

Phil'^i-rfa 
PhftF^-rOs 
Ph?i-la'rvs (<?.) 
Phail'ci-d5n 
Pha'19^8 
Ph?-lS'r9-a8 * 

Phsi- 16 'ri -9 (r.) 

Ph^i-lG'ns 

Pha-lS'rpn, or PhaP9-ram 
Ph^i-le'rum (c.) 
Phfi'lS'rvB 
PhaMi^Ls 
Pj)&l'ij-c9 
PbH5'J'9 (<7*) 
PlJ9-ir'sj-u8 (1) 
Plidni- 9 -nB'phj 8 (O'.) 
Ph9-nii'cfi9 (c.) 
Ph?i-nro'u8 
PliSi>ndgV>^ 

Phdn-9-rffi'?i 
Pha'n&a 
Pha'nSf 
Pba^ni-um (<7.) 
PhaLn'9<le9 
Ph&n-9-d5'in98 
PliBn' 9 -tl 8 (0.) 


Ph>n-t&'9H (1) 

PhS^nys 
Ph5'5n 
Pha'r?i 
PJi 9 -rtLc'i-d« 

Pha'r®, or PhS'r® 
Pba'r^-B ((7.) 
Ph^-rHa^mf-nes 
Phi'r&x 

Ph^r-bfiMya ( 0 .) 
Ph^r-cfi'd^n (C.) 

Pha'ns 

Pha'ri-«« W 

Phar-m 9 -ctt '89 
PliUr nj-ba'zij* 
Pli?ir-na'c9-9 
Ph^r-na'ce^ j 
Phftr'n 9 i-c 6 a (a) 
Ph?ir-na'ci-a (1) (a.) 
Phajr-nsi-pa'lS^ 
Ph?ir-naa'peg 
Phir'nys 
Pha'rBs 
Ph?ir-BaMj-?i 
Ph^r-aaMys (O.) 

Phdr'ty 

Pba'rys , 

Pb 9 -ffl'sj-I,(l) orPflto- 
rfi'st-I ( 1 ) 

Phftt'y-btts 
Phy-ryc'y-dBn 
Ph&r'y-g3 
Ph&a-y-S'lia (c.) 
Phy-sS'lis 
Pha-aj-a'ny (1) 

Pha'ai-liB (1) 

Pha' 8 |S 

Pb&a'sua 

Pbau'dfr 

Ph&v- 9 -rI'nus 

Pby-yj'lys 

PbS'y, or PhS'j-?i C'^) 
Phy-ca'dym 

PhS'^fis, or PhlQ'fty-fia 
Ph 0 l"lj -9 
PhSl'l 9 -S 
PbSl'Iya 
Ph&'mi-ffl (a) 
Phe'mi-iSs 
Ph9-m5n'9-5 
PhSn- 9 -b 6 'th|a (c.) 
Phy-nS^um 
PhS'ny-aa, flake.) 
Phy-nfi^ya, (man.) (T.) 
PhS'rtB 
Phe-ree'uB 
Ph 9 *rauh 69 
Pby-rScMya 
Pb5r'e-cU!8 (a.) 
Pby-rdc'ry-tSj 
PhCr- 9 -cy'dS 8 
PbSr-ya-dS't^ 
PhSr-y-nl'cy 
Phy-rffpb'HS (T.) 
PhS'rCs 

Ph9-r6't|-48 (1) 

Ph 8 r- 9 -tl'my 

Ph 6 r'}-nttm 

Phe'rfin 

Pbl'y-JS 

Pljl-i'b-y, or Phj-ga'lj-g 

Pin'y-iaa 

P]p-c 6 'pn (C.) 

PliIc' 9 -rSa # 
Pbjd'}-4ff 
PhKd'i-16 


Pftl-dYp'pi-dfial 


*bi-d#'l98 (O'.) 
pbPdSn 
PhTd'y-ls 
Pbig-y IS'ji, or 


PhPln 

PhXl-<i-49l-pW> (a.) 
PhTl-p-d«'phyi 
Phria 
Ph|-l»'nl 
PhH®'v« 

Pbi-lBm'myn 
Phi-la'mpn (C.) 
Phj-l^^chy« 
Phi-Mr'y-tai (c.) 
PBi-ia.r'far-rvs (C.) 

Phn'9^ (C.) 

Phi-lfl'myn 

Phj-ia'ny 

Phi-lS'riB 

PhII' 9 -r 88 

Phj-lS'Bj-aB (1) 

Phll-y-tffi'rvB 

Ph}-ie'tyi 

Phi-16't|-tts (1) 

PhlPj-d&B 

PhU'i-daij 

Pb}-Mn'np 

Phj-lPnyfl 

Ph|-lTp'p9-I 

Plill-ip>p6'y8 (<7.) 

Phi-llp'pl 

Ph^-Hp'pi-dSj 

Phj-Ilp'py-llB 

PhXl-ip-p8pVlte 

Phj-llp'pya 

Phj-lls'cuB 

Phll-iB-tl'dS? (<7.) 

Phi-ll8't|-« (C.) 

PhHla'ti-Bn (2) 

Phi-lXs'tya 

Phll'l5 

PbPiO 

Pbll-y-boB'y-tas 
Pbil- 9 -b»*fi'tys (T.) 
Pb|-15gh'9-ru8 
PhIP9-cl38 
Pb|-15c'ry-tS9 
Phll-yc-ta'tSJ 
Phll-^-cy'prys 
PliIl- 9 -dy-ma'y 
Phll-9-d5'myB 
Phj-I5d'|-C6 
PiilI-9-du'ly8 (O'.) 
Phll-9-la'y8 

Ph|-15P9-gfi8 
Phi-lSm'y-shS 
Pbi-lBm'bry-tfiB 
Phll- 9 'in 6 'di-y X 
PhXl-9'ro6'du8 
PhU- 9 -mS'Iy 
Phll-y-mS^VS 
PhIl-9-ni5't9r (C.) 
PhIl- 9 -mfl' 8 ys (c.) 
Phl'lBn 
Phj-Wn'i-ddfl 
Phtl'y-nlB 
PbH5n'9-S 
Ph}-l5n'9-ra8 
Pbi-Wn'9-ro^i8 
Phil'y-nfia 
PhH5p'9-t3r 
Phi-l5Vhi-5n (r.) 
Phfl'y-phrBn 
PhXl-y-poB'inyn 
Ph}-lBp' 9 -nu 8 (a.) 
PhH-y-rfl'mys (O'.) 
Ph!l- 9 -stSph'fi-nili 8 (O) 
Pbj-lBs'try-tflB 
Pbi IQ'tya 
Phj-Kt'e-ry 
Pht-15'tfa9-y (c.) 
PhIl-y-thS'ru8 (<?.) 
Phi-Wt'i-mas 
Pha-f4I'my8 (a.) 

? hi-I3'tis 
hHw©-ntfai 
J»hi-iyi'il-a8 


Pbi-nS'uB 
PhlnV^te, (WWW.) 
Phi>na'yB (a.) (C.) 
Phj-ni'dys (a) 

PbXn'ta 

PhXn'tK (1) (T.) 
Phln'tHls (I) 

Phla 

Phia^'9-lft8 

Phiai'y-thSii 

PblS^gi-JlB 

PhlS'gBn 

PblS'gry 

Phl6'iy-4s 

PhIS'&-« 

Phll'Sa 

Phll-ft'sHi (1) (r.) 
Phll'ya 
PhlcB'ys 
PhlB'gj-tta (<7.) 

Pha'bas (r.) 

Ph 9 -b 8 't»r 

Ph 9 -c»'y 

PhyHja'j-clifl (O'.) 

Ph5'cy-X8 (c.) 
Phy-cfin'sej, and Ph5'- 
cj-cl 

Phy-cIl'i-dSB 
Ph5'ci-«n (I) 

PhB'cja 
PhS'cyB 
Phy-c^Pj-dfig 
Phce'by 
PhoB'b^’am 
Pbce-bO'ym (T.) 
PhoB bS'ys (o.) 
PhcBb'j4&s (4) 
PlioB-blg'y-ny 
PboB'bys 
PbtB'mBs 
PhoB-nl'cy 
Phce-nl'cS? (o.) 
PhcB-nX^'cy-Qs (1) 
PhcB-nl^ci-y (1) 
PhcB-nlc'i-dS^ 
PhtB-iiI'cya 
PhoDD-Kd^sei (4) 
Pboe-nXs'By 
Phce'njx 
PhoB'ty-fim ((7.) 
Ph51'9-€ 

PhS'lys 

Phy-mB'this (o.) 
Pbbr'bBs 

Ph’dr'cus, or Phbr'cys 
Pbyr-cJ'nls (o.) 
Phdr'mj -0 
Phdr'mis 
Phy-ro'ny-Ss (n.) 
PbBr- 9 -n 6 'ys (a.) (o.) 
Ph5r-9-nld'y-« (c.) 
Pby-rB'nja 
Phy-rB'ni-tim 
PhBs'phy-rfiS (C.) 
Php-li'nyB 
Pb 5 't|-aa (3) 

PhBx'ya 

Pliry-a'te^ 

Pbry-at'i-cCs 

Phry-da't68 

Pbry^fiBn^ay 

Pbry-ba'tds 

Pbry-nXc'Mfif 


Pbi^'i-cl0i 

Phra'4-«B (1) 

Phr5-ty-pher'n8W 
Pbre-|6'ny (e.) 
Phri-f-pS'tiAB (1) 


PhrV'cHto (I) (d.) 
Pbrlx^uB 
Phran^Hny 
PhrSn'tjs 

Pbrd-gvn-dlVAlf (&*) 

Pbrd'rl 

PhrfM? 

Phrf6^-y 

Phryf l-fii (<7.) 

Phry'iiy 

Phrfn'i-cili 

PhrVnia 

Phry'nS 

Ph^x'9-a8 (a) 
Phryx'ys 
Phthl'y (5) 

PhtbW'tjB (5) 

Phfy 

PhVcya 

PhJ^9-Iy (c.) 

Phm-C 9 

Phyl-»-c«^9B (O) 

Phyi'«Hcfi8 

Iliy-lilr'chyB 

PhJ'lftii 

PbJ'l? 

Phyi'9-Xs 
Phy-lS'us 
Phy-l!'d68 (c.) 
PtlWfT^ 

Phj\% 

Pbyl-la'li-9 
Phyl-lS'i-bs (3) 

Pbjl'lis 

PhyPli-aa 

Phyl-15d'9-ca 

PbVPISa 

Pb^Plys 

Phy-rdm'y-^hfiB 

Phy-scSl'ly 

Ph^a'cy-y 

Phys'cBn 

Phys'cSs 

Phya'cyfl 

Phys-i-yjpnS'myn (0) 

Phy-tai'i-dS? 

PbJt'y-iaB 
Phy-t6'ym (c.) 

Phy'tSn 
PbVx'i-am (1) 

Pl^y, or PI4'1|*9 

Pl'y-sfis 

Pl-c6'nl 

Pl-cfin'tj-y (1) 

PXg-yn-tl'nl 

Pl-cS'nym 

Pl'cry 

PJc't®, or PXc'tl 
Pjc-ta'vl, orPIc^t^-nCf 
Pjc-ta'v|-am 
Pic'tdr 
Pl'cyB 
Pl-d6'ry8 
PId'y-tey 
Pj-dVtCs 
Pl'9-li(s 
Pl' 9 -ry 
Pl-fi'ri-si 
Pl-0r'i-d58 
Pl' 9 -ria 
Pl'y-rfis 
Pl'9-t&8 
Pi'grS? 

Pl-la'tys (O'.) 

Pl-le'syl (a.) 

Pl-ld'rvB (<7.) 
Pi-nim'nia 

Pim-pI5'« (c.) 
Pim-pld^Mes 
Pim-prS^nf 

K-na'rMid 
Pln^y-raa (c.} 


(a) 


* Phalereus.’—Th&te 18 Bbme doubt, aibong tbeleamod, 
whether tbla word ough^ tb be pronounced in thr 6 e or four 
eyllablea ; that ia, aa Pbat-e-retls ot Pha^e-re-us. The latter 
mode, however, with the accent op the antependltiihate, 
Beems to be the mdit eligible.-— [She lDoUxW]ttrii.—TBOj> 
tor*. 3 

X PAonwceo.— All our proaodiata accent the antepenulti- 
mate Byllable of this word •, but an English ear ia strongly 
inclined to accent the penultimate, as in Arbacea and Arsa^ 


CM, whibh see.— [The antepenultimate accentuation is tnore 
probably correct. — Teoi.i.opx.] 

^ PhUomedia. •— 

“ Nor less by Pkdernedid known on earth, — 

A name derired imthedlate from her b^.*’ 

CooWx*! BiaiotL Thaog. t. 91T. 
— [Tbl# name of Vcmw Is pmpeWy Pkt4rHiie'^} 

Cooke tiaa converted into PPhomm — TnouArl.] 
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fln'dfli-rita 
PlQ^dfi-sSi 
Pln-d^ nla'flttt 
Pln'dys 
Pln'n^ 

Pln'thj-as 

PiVnB (c.) 

Pl-d'ni-ti 

Pl'9-nli (o.) ^ 

Pl-ra'ytB, or Fl-n6'e-ttB 

Pl-rS'n^ 

Pl-rl'cM (c.) 
Pl-rlthVw 
Pi-rt'mja (a) 

Pl'rva 

Pl-rtts'tc (T.) 

Pl's^ 

PI'8» 

PIhmb'us 

Pl-B&n'd?! 

PJHBa'nyi (C,) 
Pl-si'tBa, or fVwm 
PlHsau'rva 
Pr-««'a9r 
Pte'f’tts 

( 1 ) 

Pls'i^SB ?a) 

Pi^ld'i-?! 

Pl-flldVcfi 

Pi'sja 

Pla-jS-trat'i-djB 

PIs-iB-trtlt'i-da^ 

Pi-stsHr^as 

Pi'Bfl 

Pl-«a'n89 (cr.> 

Pl-8S/n»g 

Pl9'8|-rfi« 

PIs'tdr 

Pl'sys 

Pi-sdth'naa 

PIt'ti-n6 

Pl-thS'c3n CBl'pbfl (a) 

Pith-9<a'8si 

Pltb-^a'saB (c?.) 

Pith'a-lis 

Pl'thB 

PIth-9'lJ'va 

PHhS'l^Bn 

Pl'thBn 

Pl'thya 

PIt-i-a'8o (<7.) 

Plt'^-cfls 

PTt'th?-? 

P|t-th5'|8 


Plt'th^aa 

Pft-y-la'Dl 
Plt-y-«'a 
Plt-y-as'cus 
Pit y-^nsWi 

Plt'y-a8 (T.) 
PIt-y-a'si 
Plfli-cSn'ti-si (1) 

Pl?^Id'i-r 

Pl?i-cM'}-tts 
Pl^-na'gj-j (1) 
Pl?in-crnj 
Pi&n'cus 
PI»-t«'«i 
Fla-Ue^e 
Plit'Ms (o.) 
Plit-g-mB^dSs (0) 
PI?-ta’ni-fia 
Plftt'fli-nas (o.) 
Plsi-t8'g (o.) 
Plots'® (0.) 

Pia'tB 

Pla-tan'i-cl (0.) 
Pliu'thji (1) 
Piau-ti-fi'nuB (1) 
piau-tipi? 
PlfllU't»-fi8 (1) 
PJSiu'tva 
Pla'vja (r.) 
Plfib-ia-cl'tym (o.) 
Piel^dCa * 
[Pia'i5i-d3§] (3) 
PlS'|-&8 (C.) (3) 
Pie'i^niiB (3) 
Pl 9 m-mfr'}-ttm 
Piam'n9-us 
Pley»m3'8|-I (r.) 
Plev-ri'tya 
Plea'rSn 
Pl9x4u'r9 
Pl^x-Ip'pys 
Plln'irus 
PlWy 
Pl|n-thI'no 
Plln'thj-nS (c.) 
PI|9'i’Jir'ch\i8 
Plla'thy-naa 
Plls'the-nSa 
Pljs-tl'nyB 
Plj8-t5'9-n&x 
Pljs-t3'nJlx 


Pn»4^1'e6f 
Fll»49-firc^ (C.) 
PlO'ta 

VlrftWy. (e.) 
Ply-tl'ng 

P13t-i-n8p'HI« 

Ply-tl'nyi 
PlS^i-as (1) 
PliHar'chv« 

Pia'^1) 

PlQ'tB 

Ply-ta'nl-fim 
PIQ'tva 
Pia'vj-tts 
Plyn-ie'i1“» 


Pn 6 b' 9 -M 8 (5) 
' 9 -lU (5) 


(o.) 


Pnlg'9-L, 

Pnjfx (5) (T.) 
Pyb-ll^cj-fii 
P3d-9-16'R (<7.) 
P8d-fli-llr^i-fi8 
Py«dSlr'c9 
Py-dar'cSf 
Py-da^rSa 
P9-dar'g9 
► Py-dar'gus 
PcB^aa ■ 

PcB^'He (4) 
PoaniVnlB (4) (c.) 
Poj'nl 

PoBn^cas (4) (c.) 

pGB'Sn 

Pa3-5'ni-si 

Pcb'ub 

Po'gBn 

Psffli 

P^i-^-my-cra'tj-y (1) 
P3I'9-in8n 
Pp-Ic'ndr 
P6'1|-&8 

P5-l,-S'i-9 (3) (T.) 

PS'lj-eas (c.) 

Po-J|-<)r-c5't6a 

Py-IIs'm? 

Py-Iis'trg-tas 

rSl-i-tG'9 (C.) 

P9-lI't59 

PSUi-tSMTi-am 

P9WSn'ti-9 (1) 

P9l-nn'o-9 

P61'lj-5 

P51'1|8 

PSl'lj-aa FS'ljx 


P9Ua'ti-9 (1) 

PBl'Jux 
PBl'tis (ar.) 

Pa'lya 

P9-iB«'cei 

P51-y-«-m8n'i-d*? 

PSl-y-tt^nu8 
PBl-y-fli^ra'tys (o.) 

P8I >y4Lr'chu8 
Py-iyb'j-das 

r9-iyb'i-58,<>rP5l>btt8 

P51-y-b<B'g 

PBl-y-bffl'taa 

P51-y-b6't59 

Py-lybVtiiui (o.) 

PBl'y-bBs (<7.) 

PBl-y-ca'on 

PBl-y-carpys 

PJSl-y-ctts'ty 

Py-lych'y-rfla 

P5l-y-clfi> 

PBl'y-clfia 
PBI-y-cls'tva 
P9-lyc'r9-ta9 
PBl-y-cr6'ty, or P81-y- 
crl'ty 

P9-iyc'ri-tafl 

Py-lyc'tyr 

Pai-y-deB'myn 

P9-iyd'9-m4a 

PBl-y-d&m'ny 

PBI-y-dBc'tC? 

P6\-y-de9-c5'y 

PBl-y-dB'ry 

PBi-y-dB'rya 

P81'y-6l't9n 

p^^ikVss 

PSl-yg-nS'tya 
Py-Iyg'y-nda 
PSl-y-hfm'ni-?, and 
Py-tym'ni-y 
Pol-y-Id'i-Qs 
PSby-I'dya (C.) 
P8J-y-Ji'i,i8 
Pai-y-mc'dy 
P9-lym'9-d8n 
PSl-y-raG'ly 
Py-IJm'y-nSij 
PBl-yin-nSH^Gf 
r51-ym-n68't9r 
P61-y-nI'cS3 
P9'jyn'9-6 
P51-y-p6^m9n 
P5I-y-pdr'£h9n 


P81-y-ph6'mut 
PMf^phimo 
P81-y-ph8n'te« 
PM'y-phr8n 
Pdl-y-pas^tdi 
PSPy-rBOi (c?.) 
PBl-y-stSpli'y-nds (o.) 
P94j8'try4tt8 
P81>y-t8$h'D\M 
P9-Iy't58 (C.) 
P61-y-t^ma'tys 
PSI-y-tl'nyft (a.) 
P9-in'i-8n (8) 
pp-iyi'i^-paB 
Py-I^'e-ntt 
PSl.yx- 8 n'!-da 8 
P 9 -lyx'e-ntti 
P9-iyx'5 
P81-y-zS'lM 
PQm-yx>ehhr8f 
( 1 ) 

p 9 -m 5 'ti-l (1) 
P 8 in- 9 -tI'ny 
P 9 -m 8 'n 5 i 
P 9 m-pe'j-y (3) 
P5jn-p9<j-a'nu8 
P 9 m-pS'|-l, (3) or Pym 
pi5'|-am (3) 
P8m-p8-i-8pVW8 
P 9 xn*pC'|-a 8 (3) 
P8in'p9-15n (c.) 
PSm-py-lS'ny {a.) 
P 9 m-pll'i-y 
P 9 m-pll'i-li 8 , Na'my 
P9m-pl'ly9 
P 9 in-pIs'ov 8 
P 9 m-pfi'ni-y 
P9m-i)5'n|-a8 
P9in-p5-‘ai-a'nvs (1) 
P9mi)-tl'n9 
P 9 mj)-tl'n 98 
rSm'pya 
PBn'tj-y (1) 
P 8 n't|-cQra MS/ry 
rSn'ti-cfia 
PQM-tr'ny 
Pyn-tl'nus 

PDaVla (1) 

P5n-t9-p9-rl'y (C.) 
PBn'ti.is 

P6n'tu8 EQ-'jT'nys 
P9-plPj-Qa Lm'nys f 
r 9 p-lTc' 9 '^R 
P 9 ihpic'y Sy-bl'ny 


* Phxadea.— 

“ When with their domea the slow-paced snails retreat, 
Beneath aome foliage, from the burning heat 
Of the Pleiades^ your tools prepare ; 

The ripened harvest then deserves your care.” 

. Cooke’s Htsiod. Works and Days, 

The translator has adhered strictly to the original IIAijud- 
iest in making this word four syllables. Virgil has done the 
same : — 

“ PleiadaSf Hyadas, clararaque Lycoonis Arcton.” 

Gcorg’ic I. 

But Ovid has contracted this word into three syllables: — 
“ Pleiades inciplunt huineros relevare paternos.” 

Fasti^ iv. 1G9. 

3’he latter translators of the classics have generally con- 
tracted this word to three syllables. Thus, m Ogilby’s trans- 
lation of Virgil’s Georgies, b. 1 : — 

“ Plrsf let the Eastern Pleiade$ go down. 

And the bright star in Ariadne’s crown.” 

“ The Pleiades and Hyades appear. 

The sad companions of the turning year.” 

CaEXCH’i ManUites. 

But Bryden has, to the great detriment of the poetical 
sound of this word, Anglicized it, by squeezing It into two 
syllables : — 

“ What are to him the sculpture of the shield, 

Heaven’s planets, earth, and ocean’s watery field, 

The pieittSOf tlyads, Less and Greater Bear, 

Undipped in seas, Orion’s angry star .’ ” 

Ovid’s Met, b. 12. 

This Hnpleasant contraction of Dryden’s seems not to 
have been much followed. Elegant speakers are pretty uni- 
form in preferring the trisyllable ; but a considerable variety 
appears in the sound of the diphthong «. Most speakers 
pronounce It like the substantive eye ; and this pronuncia- 
tion is defended by the common practice, n most schools, 
of sounding the diphthong ec in this manner in appellatives : 
but, though Greek appellatives preserve the original sound 
of llieir letters, as <(^iXavrin,rrpo6driot>,K. r. A., where the t 
does not slide into as in Latin words, yet proper names. 


which are transplanted into all languages, partake of the 
soil into which they are received, and fall in with the anal- 
ogies of the language which adopts them. There la, tliero- 
fore, no more reason for preserving the sound of si in proper 
names than for pronouncing the c like k in Phociout LacediF- 
mon, &c. 

But perhaps it will be said that our diphthong ei has the 
sound of eye as Well as the Greek ct ; to whicn it may be 
answered, tliat this is an irregular sound of these vowels, 
and can scarcely be produced as an example, since it exists 
but in cither, neither, height, and slcitfht. The first two words 
are more frequently and analogically pronounced ectAcr and 
neetheri height is often pronounced so ns to rhyme with 
weight, and would, in all probability, be always so pro- 
nounced, but for the false supposition, that tl/e abstract 
must preserve the sound of the verb or aajectlve from which 
It is derived ; and, with respect to sleight, though Dr. John- 
son saya it ought to be written slight, os we sometimes see 
it, yet, if we observe his authorities, wo shall find that sev- 
eral respectable authors spell the word in this manner; and, 
if wo consult Junius and Skinner, particularly the last, we 
shall see the strongest reason, from etymology, to prefer this 
spelling, as, in all probability, it comes from sly. The ana- 
logical pronunciation, therefore, of this diphthong, Ul oar 
own language, is either as heard in vein, rein^^ £e.| or tn 
pereewe, recetee, &c. The latter is adopted, by many speak- 
ers, in the present word, as if written Pleeadeej but Ptyadeo, 
though less analogical, must be owned to be the morepoHte 
and literal pronunciation. See note on JBHegeia, in the TermL 
national Vocabulary. — [The diphthong In Greek words, 
should always be pronounced like eye. The varying sound 
of the English ei can scarcely be produced as an analogy with 
the Greek. For the other pronunciations alluded to in this 
note, the reader is referred to Rules 9, 10, and 11 .— .T»ol- 
DOPE.] [Walker pronounces PWya^dSt in his Dictionary, os 
do also Perry, Jones, Fulton and Knight, Smart, and Reid. 
See PiJBiADs, in this Dictionary.— E ditoo.) 

t Poptliue LoBnas.— Nothing can show the dignity of the 
Roman commonwealth, and the terror of its arms, more than 
the conduct of this man. He was sent as an ambassador to 
Antiochus, king of Syria, and was commissioned to order 
that monarch to lUistain from hostilities against Ftoiemyf 
L L L 2 
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P6rVt> (O.) 

m'cfSs ?n 
Pdr-do4i948'ne (c.) 
IVrt^rtx 

P5r-^-«9-16'n9 

P9r-phyr'j-5ti 

P^r-pliyr'i-Qa 

Pdr-{>liy-rS4-?n-nI't^ 

(o.) 

Pfir'n-msi 

P 9 r-sdn'n 9 , or Fdr's^- 
n?i 

Pdr'ti- 9 , (1) and Pdr'tj- 
fis (1) 

Pdrt'inSs 
Pdr-tijin-nii'Im 
P9r-tflm'nv8 
P9r-tii'nv3 (C.) 

Pd'rya 

p9-8l‘l'9-3n (a.) 
P^-sI'dSa 
P6ii-|-(l6'vm 
P9-«I'd9n 
P5a-|-d6'n|-9 
PSs-i-do'ni-iim (T.) 
Pda-i-dO'tii-iia 
Pd'ai-6 (1) 

P9Bt-ha^iai-|i 

P9st-ha'ini-as 

Peet'hu-mSa (c.) 

P98-ia'nfij-ii8 

P98t-vdi*'t9 

r9-ttm-'j-d68 

Pdt'{i-m5n 

P«t'9-mii8 (c.) 

P9-tliI'n9a 

Pa'lhSs 

PBt-i-dffi'li 

P9-tI'n9 

P9-n"t|-tt8 (1) 

Pdt-ni'a-dCj (c.) 

Pdt'ni-® 

Pric'tj-tim (1) 

Prffi'ci-9 (]) 

Pra-nds'l? 
Pr»-n 9 s-tl'nl (c.) 
Pra'a^a 
Ptb'bU 
PrcB'tor 
Pra-ta'ii-tts 
PrflB-ta'ti-um (1) 
Pittm'ni'iini, or 
Prsim-nl'vm (c.) 
PrR'Bj-I (1) (r.) 
Prtt8>nus (c.) 
Pr&t'i-n&B 
Pr9x-4g'9-rtls 
Prttx'l-Ss (1) 
Pfix-i-ba'Iys (C.) 


Pr*x-W'vniJia 

Pr^x-Id'i-cfi 

Pf&x'H? 

Pr^x-Iph'vnSf 
Pr&x'|8 
Pr^x-tt'^lSi} 
Pr9X-lth'9-9i 
PrB'li-Jlfl (r.) 
Pres-byt-9-rI'vm, mtd 
Prta-by-tS'n-am (c.) 
Pf9-a'4^nSj 
Pr^x-tts'pSf 
Prj-am'i-de^ 

Prl'9-inua 

Pn-a'p98 

Pri-a'n? 

Prl'm? 

PrKip-i-pI'Iys (c.) 
Prl'9-l9 (C.) 

PrI'fin 

Prl-v-n6'tv8 (c\) 

PrlB^I-a'uvs (1) (C.) 

Prjs-cU'Isi 

Pris'cva 

PrIs'tiB 

Prj-vbr'nvm 

Pri-vdr'nya 

Pr6'b?i 

Pra'bya, M 

Prd'cas 

PrStliVrttfl 

Prtsh'y-t9 

Pr9-cll'i-ua 

Pr9-cTl'l9 

Pt9-cTl'l9a 

Pr5c'l9-9 

PrS'clSa 

Pr9-cllMDa 

Prdc'n? 

Pr5c-9P-ni3'898 

Pr9-c8'pi-u8 

PrO'cris 

Pr9-criS8'tS3 

FrSc'v h 
PrSc-y-lo'i-tta (3) 
PrSc-v-lI^nj (c,) 
Pr8c'9-1Q8 
Pr5'cy-dn (1) 
PrSd'i-cCiB 
Prbd'ro-mtis (c.) 
Pra'9-drl (<?.) 

Pr9-ilr'n9 
PrcBt'j-dSj ( 4 ) 

ProB'tya 

PrSg'n? 

Pr9-la'9B 

PrSm'flt-chUs 

Pr9-mfttB'}-d&8 

Pr9-raa'thi-8n 

Pr8ra'9-d6n 

Pr8m-9-nffi'9 

Pr9-inS'th9-I 

Pr^6'Ui9-aB| (man.) 


Pr8ni-$4b6^VB («,) (c.) Psea>d9-c6^a (C.) 

and Prom- Paefl-dg-mflui-tl'* (C.) 


FiV-me^Uiiai 
e-thXM€g 
Prtm^^-tblia 
PrSm'v-lSa 
Pr9-nftp'i>d89 
Pr9-nfiVm (c.) 
Pr 8 'ii&x 
Pr 6 n' 9-8 
Pr 8 n' 9 ->n &8 
Pr8n'9-tta 
PrSn'v bfli 
Pr9-pSr'ti-aa (1) 
Pr^phS't? (<7.) 

PiV-ptBtVdCj (4) 
Pr9-p8n'tj8 
Pr8i>-y-18'a 
Pri;)8-§hyB't|-tta (1) 
Pr88-9-lS'nI (o.) 
PrQ-sai'y-ttts (<7.) 

Pr9-8dr^pi-n9 

PrUs^p'-plnt 

Pr9-86'piB (C.) 

Pr88-9-pI't|8 

Pr9-flyin'n9 

Pr9-ttlgVra8 

Pr6t-9-g8r'|-d69 

Pr8't9-I G9-iaiii'nD 

Pr9-t£8-}4a'98 

Pr8't9-fi8 

PrS'th^'tts 

Pr8th-9-S'n8r * 

Pr5th'9-tt8 

Pr5'ta 

Pr6-t9-69-nC'9 
Pr9-tBg'9-no9 
Pr 6 -t 9 -g$-nl '9 f 
Pr6't9-ni9-dl'9 % 
PrB-to-m^-dQ's? 
Pro-t8t'y-p5u (c.) 
Pr 8 t-ry-g 6'9 (c.) 
PrBv'e-nfis 
Pr\iAle«'l|-fis (1) 
Pr5m'ni-dS9 
Prd's?i 
Pry-affi'^a 
Prd' 8 |- 8 la (1) 
Prym-n 3 ' 9 i-j|i (c,) 
PrVm'nO 
Pryt'5i-n53 
Pryt- 9 -nS'vra 
Pryt' 9 -nl 8 
PAinVthS (5) 
P8&m'9-lh58 (5) 
P 8 iin-ii» 9 -nl'tu 8 (5) 
Pstun-mSt'Kbfia (5) 
P^m'niiB (5) 
Psa'phiB (5) 

Pau'phS ( 5 ) 
p89-b6'9 (5) (<7.) 
PaS'ciB (5) 
Ps^-nB'rya (C.) 


PBfi9-dB8't9-m9 (c.) 
PalPtfi-ce (c.) 
P 8 Xt't{i-«afl (c.) 

PaO'phjB C5) 

P-f'fih? (5) 

PBy-Gh 9 -m 9 ii-t 3 'um (c») 
PaVcVrvB (5) 

PsyPU (5) 

PByufr-ii'V (5) (c,) 
Pt 6 'l 9 -«s (5) (c) 

(5) 

Pt«r' 9 -lfiL 8 (6) (a) 
Pt 6 r- 9 -ia'y 8 (5) 

PtS^ri-«t (5) 

Pt 6 'ri- 8 n (5) <a) 
Pt 9 -Chl' 9 m (5) (O.) 
Pt51-9-d«r'iW9 (5) 
PtSl-^-mee'ym (5) 
PtBl- 9 -m ®'98 (5) 

Pt51-9-ma'i8 (5) 
Pt81'i-£htt8 (5) (a) 
PtBJ'y-cSs (5) 
i*t5'98 (5) 

• .-9b-n"ci-ti (1) 
^yb-lP'd-fiB (1) 
Pyb-llc' 9 -l& 

/ab'li-as 
Pv-dl'c 9 (O.) 
P^-ch 6 'ri-{i 
Pfl'ni-cfim BaPlyim 
PQ-pj-B'nya 
Pfl'pj-ua 
Pup'pj-fia 
Pu-t 6 ' 9 -ll 
Py- 9 -n 6 p' 8 j -9 (I) 

Pyd'n 9 

Ph'9-1? 

Pyg-mffi'I 
Pyg-mffi' 9 n (r.) 
Pyg-m&'li- 8 u 

pyi'Me? 

py'i® 

Py-Ifflm'9-n59 (4) 
Py-lag' 9 -r© 

Py-14e'9-faa 

Py-li' 9 n 

Py-jAr;g 9 

Py-Idr't 53 

Py'l &8 

Py-lfi'n? 

Pyp 9 -fi 8 

Pyi'l^-Bn 

py'15 

PJ'lSa 

Py'lya 

PJni'§i-tu 8 (c.) 

Prr» 

Py-rilc'm 9 ii 

Py-r&c'mvs 


ly-rach'mfif (4) 
Py-TO*eaf, or 
Py-r®' 9 a (a) 
Py*rtLm'M«j (o.) 
Pyr'fr-mtta 
Pyr'9>stiB (c.) 

PJr'^i-ctt« W 

Pyr- 9 -n«^X 

Pyi*9-nffi'vi 

l7-r«'n9 

Pyr'9-taa, (rwflr.) (<7) 

Py-rS'lv 8 , (man,) (C.) 

Pyr'|I 

Pyr'|j4Sn 

Pj^'gd 

Pyr-g8t'9-l5f 

Pyr'gv* 

Py-np'p9 

Py'r6 

Pjr/9-d8f (a.y 
Pyr' 9 -el 8 (o.) 
pyr-9-46'rI (a.) 
pyr'9-w 
Py-r«'ni^i 

Py-r9-phlS^'9-th8fl ( O,) 

Pyr'rhii 

Pyr'rh|-4s 

Pyr'rhj-cg 

Pyr'rhj-caa 

Pyr'rh{-dffl 

Pyr'rba 

P' Pr'rhuB 

Pys't^ 

Py'thffin'Htta (c.) 
Py4hftg'9-rSi8 
Py-thAg- 9 -r 6 'I (C.) 
Py-th&n'^9-ia8 (o.) 
th-g-ra't^a 
th'9^8 
►'thSa 
'th'9-aa 

'th'i-&B 

'th'i-cain (r.) 

'tb'HSn 

_ yth-i-9-nI'c59 (C.) 

Pjfth'l-Qs 

PyiM 

Py-th8sli'9-rt8 

Pyth^ 9 -cl 0 a 

Pyth-9 dS'lyB (<?.) 

Pytli- 9 -dB'ryB 

Pyth-9*la'v8 

Py'thBn 

Py-lhS'nC? (c.) 
Pyth-p-nl'cfi 
Py-th8n'i-cl (0.) 
Pyth- 9 -nI'cv 8 (o.) 
Pyth-9-ni8'8fli 

Pyt'n?i 

pyt't 9 -mB 

Pyx-ag'ni^fi* (c.) 


QuS^dX 

iStugd-rS^tg (a) 

ClU9-drfi't98 
Quad^ri-frSna, or 
Qu&d'rpcBpa 
Quisa-tA^rS^ 


Oua'rX 

QuE^ri-aa 

Ctu)-8't98 
QulnC’ti-a'ii^ia 
Cluinc4XP|-«i 
OuXnc^ti-aa, T. (1) 


Q. 


auln'dg (T.) 
CluXn-d^-cdmVi-rl 
auin-qua'tri-9 
Cluln'qu9-tra8 (c.) 
duln-qu^n-na'ief 
Uuin-qu8v'i-rX (O.) 
duin-tXPi -9 (c.) 


duin-tXl-i'S^nva 
Quin-iU'i-ttn 
duin-tlMja (C.) 
duin-tU'i-ua Va'rvi 
Ciuin-tXl'l 9 
Q,u|n-tXi'l 98 , M. 
duIn'tpQB 


dutn^t^a (r.) 

duln^t^a CUr^ti>aa (1/ 

duXr-|-na^li<^ 

duXr-j-ii£'l^ 

du|>rI^n9B 

dt4-rl't69 


king of Egypt, who wu an ally of Rome. Antiochua, who 
waa at the head of his army when be received this order, 
wished to evade it bv equivocal answers ; but Popiliua, witi) 
a stick which he hod in his hand, made a circle nmnd him 
on the sand, and bade him, in the name of the Roman sen- 
ate and peo^e, not to go beyond it before he spoke decisivo- 
ly. This bddness intunidated Antiochua ; he withdrew his 

R rrlsona from Egypt, and no longer meditated a war against 
olemy. 

• ProthooMT,— 

** The hardy warriors whom Boeotia bred, 
Peneleus^Leitus, Protkoifner led.’’ 

PoPB*t Horn, il. 


t Protoyenta.-~See IrniaxMA. — • [See note on page 69QL 
Eoitob.] 

I Protome^a,-^ 

** Nicea and Aetna boost the same. 

Protomedia from the fruitful dame. 

And Dona, honored with maternal name.** 

CooKJB*s Ileowd, Thoog. y, 483. 

— See irHioEiru. 
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R. 


ttn'dr 

ftft'pO 

R|-8clp'94!i 

(a,) 

R&u-rft'cl 
RAu-rl'cl 
R^-v^n'n? 
R9Lv-9ii>ni^t€f (Cf.) 
1Ulv'o-1» 

R9-£^t9 

R^-dlc'v-ias 

RSd'p-nS^ 

R^-dll'l® 

R?-«l-li-5'nvi 

RQ-ill'lijii 

(C.) 

Rp-|i'ni^m (r.) 
RagVlt^s 

R3"inl 

RStnVluB 

R^'mft'n-^ 

RS'mva 

R&'sv* 

RS-V^Tg'nl 

Re-ti'n» (r.) 

Rhi (T.) 
Rh 9 b-da'shl (c.) 
Rb^sMvis (c.) 
Rha‘ci-a (1) 
Rb&'c|-dB (1) 


RhH58^tlf (C.) 

nh^t\M 

Rh&d-^man'thpi 

R2aid-f-ml«^tvia 

Bbftd^-nfi <c.) 

RhS'dl-fis 

RhM'9-nii (4) (Cf) 

Rhs'tf-ftm 

Rh«'tI,oi-Re'tI 

Bbc'tj-«i (1) 

Bh»-^'» (o.) 

Rhfi'ine'lvB (o.) 

Rhfim nSn'se^ 

Rh&m'nSf 

Rhftm'nvs 

Rh9Tn-na'^i>?i (a) 

Rh&mHui-nl'tvia 

Bha'n{a 

’ Rhf-phe'^ (o.) 
Rhttp-sfi'dI (c.) 
Kha'rj-aa (c.) 
Rha'rSs 

Rh?«-ca'pp-lt8 (C.) 
Rh»a-ca'p(?-rlfl 
Bh»-t8'vfl (<7.) 
Rh8'» 

RhA^b&a, or Rhe'by® 

Rhdd'p-nS^ 

RhS'^l-am 

Rh^-gas'cl 

Rha'ml 

RhS'ne 

Rh9-n5'? (C.) 

RhS'nl 

Rhe'nvui 


Rh8-9-ml'tr8f 

RhS'sv* 

Rh«t'i-cO 

Rh^-taf^nai 

Bb^Q^nya 

Bb^z-a'nyr 

Rbex-lb'i-tla 

Bbl-E^nviB 

RbldVga 

Rh|>in9ry-cl€8 

Bh|-n 8 c- 9 -ia'ry (a.) 

Bhi'Sn 

RhI'phy, or Rhl'pb^ 

Rhi-pbffi^I 

Rh}-ph8'ya 

Rhl'yrn 

Bhy-ba'y (a) 

RhSd'y-lus (<7.) 

RhSdVnaa 

RhoMe 

Rha'd|.y 

Rh6'di-1 fc.) 

RhSd-y ^y'iip, arRhad 
y-ga'ny 

RhSd'y-pS, Rhy-dfi' 

P(8 

Rb5'dya 
RhOdef 
RhoB'bys 
Rhoa'cya 
Bh(B'ty-am 
RiKB'ta'yin (c.) 
Rh(B -tya 

Rhym-bl'tC? ’(c.). 
Bhy-aa'cSf 


RbS^iyi 

Bh9z4l'n|, orByx-i'nf 
Rhyz-a^bX 

BbHd'nl^md Ry 4 hr* 
nX 

BhVnMy-ctta 
Rhfn'thBn 
Rh^'pe 
Rhy''b-d« (1) 

Rlc^j-myr (c.) 

RTtVbaV W 

Rln-/^i-b8'rl (a) 
Ri-phe'I 
B}-ph8'v8 
RIxVniB (c) 
Rjz- 4 m'gi-r» 

Ry-bl'gS, or Ry-bl'gfl 

RSd-y^rl'cya 

RS'my 

ROmo 

Ry-mS'nX 

Rp-mi'nya 

R^mllVaa 

R8in'v-ly 

Rp-maMj-dffl 

R8m'u-Kia 

Rfi'mya 

RBs'ci-aa (1) 

RQ-slI'ly-nuB 

RB'ai-aa (1) 

Ry-tBm'y-gaa (s.) 

Ryx-£'n{t 

R8x-9-la'nX 

By-bSlOi-aa 

Rd'bX 


Bd'U^n 
Bd-t^'aya Up’p» 


Bd'bry S»z'* 

Bd'di-ia 

Bd'to 

Byf'fX^nya 

Bdf'fUa 

By-fxnyt 

Ry-fl'nya 

Rd'fj-aa (<7.) 

Bd'fya 

Rd'mt-ny (c.) 

Rd'ml'naa 

Eyn-cl'ny 

By-pll'l-as 

Raa'cj-na (a.) 

Raa'cj-as (1) 

Bya-c8'nj-y 

Ry-a81'l® 

Ras'pi'by 

Raa'li-cda 

Ry-tS'nX 

R^-th6^nX (<?.) 

Ru-tll'i-aa RdYua 

Rd'ti-ias 

Rd'ty-by 

Rd'ty-btis 

Bd'ty-ll 

Bd'ty-pas 

Bd;4y*px'nva 


S. 


Mb'y-shds, or Sib^y-c8ii 
S&'bro 

By-bffi'X (r.) 

Sy-ba'ty 
By-bi'thy (r.) 

Bib'y-thffl (0.) 
Sy-hi'zj-as (1) 

B&b'b&a 
Sy'baiMy 
By-b8nr 
By-bai'lya (T.) 

Md'i-as (cr.) 

By-. '»'ny 
Sy-b\ nl 
8y-bXu^'nyg 
By-bT'nya Au'lya 
By-bx'ry (£?.) 

Ba'bis 

By-b5'cX (c.) 

By-b5'thy (o.) 

Bftb'ry-cffi 

Sab'ry-ty 

By-bri'ny 

^b'y-ry 

88b-y-ra'nya 

SS'bya 

Bdc^y-d&B 

BS'c® 

S4c^-p«'n9 (a) 

BS'cfr 

ftlSh-»41't89 

Sy-cra'nX 

Sy-crft'i-vir 

Byc-rfi'tyr 

^c/ry-nB (<?.) 

B&d^y-189 
B&'dya 
Sad-y-t'tS^ 
Bed-Vma'raa (4) (C.) 
SeVy-bSy (4) (c.) 


S4g-y-18a'iya (T.) 
S&g'y-ny 
S&g'y-rta 
Sy-glt'ty 

Sa-gyn-tl'nys (a.) 
Sy-gan'tym, or Sy- 
gan'tya 
Sa^ja 

Sy-rt© (Cf.) 

Bi'ly 

Sy-la'ci-y (1) (c,) 
Sai'y-c8n 

Sai-y-ftl's?^ (c.) 

SW-y-m!'ny 

gftl-y-mln'j-y 

SsU'y-mls 

Sy-lim'tj-cy W , 

Sy4£'pi-y, orBy4a'pH 

Sai'y-ry 

Sy4a'ri-y 

Sy4air'j-cy (t.) 

Sy-l&s^cl 

Sy48'i-v8 (3) 

8y48'nX 
S&l-yn-tl'nX 
8y4et'nvm 
Byl-ga'ny-fia, or Syl- 
ga'ne-y 
S&4i-5l^rjs (0.) 
saaj-i 

Sa'l-Sa 

Syl-iuB'ti-aa (1) 

Sdt'hfst 

^I'my-cXa 

Syl-m6'ny 

Syl-ma'ny-tta 

8yl-m8'nis (o'.) 

SftVmys 

Sai-my-dBa^aya 

8a'19 


By-W'my 
S4Vy-m6n (c.) 

Sa^lSn 

By45'ny, or Sy45'n» 
S&l-y-uS'y (C.) 
S&l-y-nl'ny 
Bftl-y-nl'nyi 
Sy48'ni-as 
Syl-pl'nya (<7.) 

B&l'pia 

Syl-ta^rSf (a) 
S&rvj-8n 
Syl-vld-i-8'ny8 
SW'vi-as 
Sai'y-68, or 
B&Py-I (c.) 
Sy-ma'ri-y 
Bjlm-y-rl'y (c.) 
Sam-y-rl'ty (c.) 
Sam'y-t® (cr.) 
Bym-ba^iya 
Sftm'bya (r.) 

BS'iny, or Sa'mSs 
Sy-mS'nl (c.) 

B&'mi-y 
Sa'mi-as (c.) 
Bym-nl'te 
Sym-nl^tey 
SSm'nXtea 
8dm'ni<am 
Sim-y-chy-nl'tey (r.) 
Sy^m8iP|-cas (<?.) 
Sy'ina'ni-am 
Sa^niBs 
Sy-m8B'y-ty 
Sim-y-thra'cy, or Sara- 
y-thra'cf-y (1) 
Ba'rnya 

Sy-mjl'i-y (<?.) 

Ba'ny 

S&n'y-88 


B&n-yho-nX'y-th8n 

Syn-da'cy • 

Syn-dai-i-e'tja (c.) 

Syn-d£'lt-ttm 

S4n'dy-nl8 

Ban'dy-n58 

Syn-dl'yn 

Syn-d5'cS| (a.) 

Sin-dry-cot'tya 

S&n'gy4y 

Byn-ga'r|-aa, or S&n' 
gy-rla 

Byn-guIn'i-Ha 
Byn-nyr'i-8n 
Bdn'ty-nSy, end San'ty- 
n© 

Syn-t8n'i-cfia (c,) 
By-6'cS (c.) 

Sy-ac'y-Aa (a) 

Sa'5n 


Sy-p®^i, or Sy-pbffi^I 
Baph'y-raa (c.) 
Bftp-i-rS'ny (r.) 
By-pl'rey (cr.) . 
8a'p8r 
Sy-p8'rSy f 
Bap'pbO, or Sa'phO 
(iaf'fd, or BS'fO) 
Syp-phS'ya (e.) (c.) 
Sfip'tl-nS 
Sdr-y-cS'ny (T.) 
Sir-y-c8'nl (C,) 
By-rtLc'y-rt 

(C.) 

Sy-i5n^|8f 

Bftr'y-pa'nl 

S&rVpaa 

S&i'yHiiy 

By-i&a'py-dSy 

Syr^ra'vya (c.) 


Sar-dan-y-pt'lya 

Byr-d8'ny (0.) 

BUr'dSs 

Bar'dl 

Sar'dj-cy (».) 
Byr-dlji'i-y 
Bar'dia, or SarMSy 
Bir'dy-nBy (o.) 
Syr-d5n'|-caa 
Syr-d8p'y-trl8 (c.) 
Syr-da'ya (c.) 

Sar'dya (r.) 

Sar-i-&B'tyr 
S'Ar'mp-t® ((7.) 
Byr-ma'ti-y (1) 
Byr-mBn'tya 
Bar'ni-fia 
8a'r8n 

By-rBn'i-cfia Sl^nua 
By-rB'nja (a) 
Syr-pO'dyn 
Sir'ry (T.) 

Sw-r&'nya (c.) 
Sftr'ry-pla (C.) 
Byr-raa'tey 
BArfi (T.) 

Bartj-ny 
By'Bftn'dy 
Sei'aBn 
BdsVney 
BLa'ij-ny (O,) 
Bda^hitS't^ (c,) 
Bat-y-«'to (a) 
Sftt'y-nas (c.) 
By-ta'ney (<?.) 
Sy-tti'p68 
Bfi'ti-® (1) 
B&M-byr-zi'nSa 
Sy-4Xc'y-4> <*»« SytXc'- 
v4ttB 
Bi'tia 


* — A aiater of Xerxea, which I find in no lexl- 

eotrudwr but Lempriorei and In him with the «cc«nt on the 
SSfnS&V • butVftS^ta Greek original SoviJawn. itougW 
SSalS!?to the aecond ayUable.-[tt ahould 

M writ^ Bm-dan'ea.— T bou.op».1 


t Seperea. - “ Thia word/’ aaya Labbe, « la, by Ooyantiw 
and othera, ignonuat of the Greek, accented on the flrat tyh 
lable.” 



GREEK AJSD LAl'lN PROPER NAMES. 


SHrii'i-il® (C,) 
S4t-r?i-p3'?i (a.) 

Sat^r?-pS^ (C.) 

SMrI'cvitn 

Sftt'y-r5 

S&t-y-re'i-Qm, (3)<fr 

Bat>v-rC'i-4» p) 

B&t-yr-n2'l)-9 

SH^r'ni-9 

Sit-yr-iil'nvs 

S?i-tUr'ni-fi8 

SH'ir'nv* 

S&t^V-rQm 

S4t'y-rl (c.) 

Sdlt'y-rtts 

Sau-fa'i-6f Trt'g^s (3) 
Sfliu-rSm'fli-t® 

SfiLu^rya 

Siv'^-r? 

Sri-vS'r^ (a.) 

Sa'v6, or S^t-vCrn? 

Si'vvs 

SixVnS? (<7.) 

SSLz'l-ghe^ 

(aS'fli) 

(sS'v?i) 

Bctev'p-l? (sSv'y-lfr) 
Bciil'dis (s.) 

Sc&l'p] Um 

Sc^i-niSn'd^r 

Sc?i-mfiLn'dri-ti8 

Sc^n>da^r)-9 

Scflin-dS'? (cf.) 

ScaLn-di-naVj^i 

Sc^n-tinji 

Sc?p-tSs'y-l3 

Scftp'ti-? (1) 

Bckp^ti-tis (1) 

Sc&p'v-l? 

ScUr'di-I 
ffc^-phS'?i (0.) 
6c{ir-phl'§i, or Scttjr'ph? 
SciuTvs 
B^fid'^i-sila 
S^Sl-^-ra't^s 
Sc9-nl't® (<7 ) 
SchG'dMi 

SshS^rj-j 

B^hoB-nG^ii (C,) 

Sshce'nf-M 

B^hoe'n^. or ScbG'aG 

Sci4p'9-de8 (c?0 

Sci'fi4hts (sr^-thls) 

8cl'?i4h5a 

ScI'drSfl 

B^Tl'lys 

Scl'ojs 

B^tn'thX 

B^i-S'n? 

S^l-pl'9i-d© 

S^i-pI'HSj (O.) 

ScJp'»-6 

Sdl'r? 

B^i-r£l^d)-fim 

Scl'rtia 

S^I'rSn 

B^KSn'j'dGf (C.) 


Scl'rv* 

Ss51'(?-tl (O.) 
S^S'lys 
S^Sm'brys 
Scd'pda 

Ss6p'9-138 (C.) 

S^r<dXi'cl) and 
dla/c© 

Sgrl-bS'nj-^ 

SgrlbG-ni-a'nva 

Scrl-ba'm-is 

(o.) 


l^'lSLx 


Scyl-lre'ym 

ScVl'li-tta 

Sc^l'lia 

B^yi'lva 

S^y-ia'rijts 

S^y-rl'ji-dSl (o.) 

B^yrSa 

Scyr'pj-Hm (t) 
Bcjft'8-le (C.) 

Scy'thffi 
Scy-th5'nl (c.) 
S^y'thB^, or 
Scyth'|-9i 
S^JfthVd0f 
Scy-thl'nya 
Scy'thSn 
Bcy-thSp'^-l^s 

seb-?is-te'9 (c.) 
B£b-^a-te'nl ((7.) 
S$-biL8'ti-?i (1) 
SSlHis-iapVna (C.) 
S6b'e-d?i (a) 
S6b-9n-ny'tu8 
Sp-bS'th}fl (c.) 
S9-bS't8s (c.) 

S^-bo'tya 

S^-ba-Bj-a'nl, (1) or S§- 
gu-spa'nl (1) 

S«9'9-lsi (C.) 

S^c-ta'nys 
S9-dI4'i-tfia (a) 
SSd-|-ta'nI, or SSd-911- 
ta'nl 
S9-da'nI 
S9-da's|-I (1) 

S9-|G8't^ 

S9-gS8't€9 
S9-|s'ti-> (T.) 

Sfig'nl 


S§-K5b'ri-g» 

S6g'9-najt 


Se-g5ii'ti-9, (1) or 89. 

gSn'ti-9 (1) 
S^-Qn-11'fli-.cI 
89-g5'V}-9 

Bp-giin'ti-iiin (1) 

S9-gQ-8|-a'nI (T.) 
S9-gu'Bj.5 (1) (T.) 
Sel-85ich-tbl'9 (<7.) 
Sel'ya Stra'bG 


S9-ja'nv8, 

S9.1a'8i-9 (1) 
S^l-da'mvs (c.) 
89-IStn'nvi3 
S^-lG'n? 

Bfil-eu-cS'n^, or Se- 
lefl'cis 

Se-lea'cHi (1> • 
BSUtf-ct'9 Af^) 
S^-Iea'cM® 

S^lea'cja 

B^lea-cv-bG^lya (a.) 
S^JdQ'cua 
BG1'^9 
S^-lIm'nys 

S 9 -lI'nvn 9 , or 69-ll/aps 
SS'Ii-as (a.) 

S^Wa'ai*? (1) 

S9l-lfi'*a 

SGl'lI 

S9-iym'bri-?i 

SSm'e-IS 

S9-intd'9-I (C,) 

SGro-i-^r-mVnl 

SGin>{>g&n^tus 

S9-mIr'§i-niT8 

SGm'n9-ne9 

S9m-n5'th9-I (c.) 

S9<m5'nS9 

SGtn-9-s&nc't98 

S9m-pr5'ni-9 

S^m-prB'ni-tia 

Se-mu'ri-Sm 

Se'ngi 

Bp-na't^r (<7.) 

S^-na'tya 
SSn'e-c9 
SG'ni-y (T.) 

SGn'ny, or SC'n^ 
SSn'y-nS? 

Be-nS'nSa (c.) 
63n't|-as (1) 

SG'pi-Jis (c.) 

SG'pfQs (T.) 

S9p-la'8i-?i (1) (c.) 

Sep-phS'ns (S.) 

Syp-tSm'p^-dfli (<7.) 
Syp-tem'tri-a (C.) 
Sep-tS'rj-Sn 
S^p-tlm'i-fia 
Sfip-ti-mu-W'i-tta (3) 
S«p'y-r9i 
S6q'u?k-n?i 
S5q'u§i-nl 
S^-quin'i-cfis (a) 
S^-quln'i-tts 
Sy-ra'pBf (c,) 
SSr-^^-p6'yIn (<7.) 
S^-ra'pj-S 
Se-ra'pi-5n (c.) 
Sy-ra'pjs f 
S^r-bd'nja 
Ser'dj-C9 (s.) 

Sy-rS'n? 

B^-re-nj-a^DVia 
Sy-rG^nya 
Sg'raa 
Syr-SSa'tya 
Ber'lj-y 
S9r-|r9-15s t 
Sbr'li-Qs 


SSr'i-cua (o.) 

SyHfl'phya 

Sdr^my-ly 

SG'rGn 

Syr-ra'nva 

Syr-rS'yra (c.) 

S^r-ta'rj-fia 

Syr-vro'ua 

Sdr-vj-Vntuf 

S9r-vll'j-9 

Syr-vll-l-a'nva 

Syr-vXl'i-fia 

Sdr'vj-aa TfiJTi-a» 

S«a-9.m5'nl (<?.) 

SGa'^-mam (C.) 
S5s'p-rf 

Sfia-y-rG'thva (t7.) 
S5sM?-5a'trig (C.) 
S^-eSs'trja 
SSs'u-ua (1) 

SGa'tBa, or SSa'tya 
Sy-sa'vj-I 
S6t'9-bX9 
SG'thSn 
SS'U-9 (1) 

Sea'thBf 
Sy-vfi'ry 
Sy-vS-n-a'nys 
Sy-vB'rys $ 

S0'v6 (r.) 

S5x't,-y (1) 

Syx-tll't-y 
Syx-tl'Ija (cr) 
Sex^til'i-Qa 
Sfix'tpfiB (1) 

SSt'tya 
Si-bl'nl 
Sib'9-t53 (C.) 
S|-bUr't}-a8 (1) 

Slb-yl-li'nys (a) 

Bl'cy 

S|-c{lm'brl, or By-gam '- 
bri 

Sj-cSi'nl 
S)-ca'nj-9i 
Bj-ca'nya (c.) 
S}-c61'»-dS3 
S!9'9 -«s 
S j-cG'mya (c.) 
Sj-cS'nya (c.) 
S|-chffi'ys 
Si-cIl'1-9 

S}-cln>fi8 Dyn^S'tya 
S}-cl'nys 
Slc'j-nua (c.) 
Sio'y-rtta 
Slc'y-ll 
SIc'y-lua (C.) 

SI"cy-»n (1) 
Sl''cy-6'ni-9 (1) 
SId-y-cg'n? (c,) 

Si'dy 

Bj-dS'l? (c.) 

Bj-de'ny (c.) 

Bi-dS'rC 
Sid-i-cl'nym 
Bl'dSn 
S{-d5'ni8 
Sid'9-nl9 (<7.) 

Sj-dB'ni-aa 


or 

STg'nj-f 
Sjg-nrnya (c) 
Slg-y-vGa'svs 

or Sj-4fn'nar 
Bl'Iy, orSf 4 
Sj-la'i ((7.) 
S(4a'n9, JQ'li-j 
S|-15'nya 
BXl'y-rls 
Sn4-rfis (c.) 
S|-I5'nl (T.) 


BTl-i-cGn's? 

Sll'i-fia I-tai'i-cfis 
SIl'phi-fim 
Stl'pi-? (T.) 
Sjl-va'nva 
Sj-m&n'lq-iaa (CO 
Sim-brlv'i-fis, or Sji®- 
brd'vi-ds 
.Si-mS'ny (c.) 
Sj-mS'tliis (c.) 
Bi-ma'thya, or Sy-m5' 
thus 

BlmVl® 

SIm'i-na 

S!m'mi-aia 

Sl'mS 

Sl^my^els (O.) 

SI'm9-t8 

BTm-9-I''si-a8 (1) 
Sl'mGn 
S|-manM-d5s 
Sim-plI^/ci-aa a) 
Slm'y-iaa 
Si'mys 
Sira'y-ry 
SIn'dy (r.; 

Bln'dI 

Sj-ne'ry (C.) 

SIn-|j-du'nym (s.) 
Bln-gy-ia'nS^ (c.) 
Sln^yB (2*.) 

Bl'nja 

Bln'ny^cSf 

SIn'ny-chy 

SIn'9-S 

Sl'n5n 

S|-n6'p9 

S)*nd'p9-uB 

SXn'9-rIx 

Bin-tl'c? (TO 

Sln'ti-I fl) 

SIn-y-Ga'sy 
Sln-y-^s-Ba^nya (C.) 
Si-8'p9 (C.) 

SIph'nSa 

Sj-pCn'tym, or Sl^jUM 
Blj^y-lum, and 

Si'r'bS (rO 
Bir-ba'nia (c.) 
Bj-rSdVnCa (0.) 
Bi-r£'uS^ 

Sl'rpis 

Bl'rja 

SXr'i-fis 


* Seleueia.—ljtmptiere and Labbe acceat this word on 
the penultimate, but Aina worth* Gouldraan, and Holyoke, 
on the antepepultlioate. Aa thia word, according to Strabo, 
had its penultimate formed of the dlpntiiong et, ZcXcu/reta, 
tills syllable ought to have the accent ; but, as the antepe- 
nultimate accent ia so incorporated into our tongue, I would 
strongly recommend the pronunciation which an English 
scholar would give it at first sight, and that ia placing the 
accent on the «. This is the accent iHilton gives it : — 

Eden atretcbed her line 

From Auran eastward to the royid towers 
Of great Sekueia, built by Grecian kings.’* 

Par. Loot, b. iv. 

If, however, the Eogiifdi scholar wishes to sliine in the clas- 
sical pronunciation of this word, let him take care to pro- 
nounce the c like a coily, and not like sA, which sound it 
necessarily has, if the accent be on the ant^nultimate 
gynable. Bee Eules 10 ind 30.—^ [And notes. Tbe e sho^d 
sfonerip he psnnc jneed like A; and the next word Should 
also <teTe the accent on the penultimate. -»^Taoupi*a. — 
Labbe, Carr, drc., accent the antepenultimate, 8o-leu^ei-dm. 
.—EDiroa.] 


t Serapis. — There is hot a dissenting voice among out 
prosodists against the pronouncing of this word with the 
accent on the penultimate syllable ; and yet, to show the 
tendency of English pronunciation, when a ship of this 
name had a desperate engagement with one of the French, 
which attracted the attention of the public, everybody pro 
nounced it with the accem on tbe first syllable. Milton has 
done the same, in his sublime description of the grandeurs 
of Pandemonium : — 

« Not Babylon 

Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Equalled in all their glories to enshrine 
Belus or Scrapist their gods ; or seat 
Their kings, when Egrp^ with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury7’ 

Par, Loatf h. i. v. 717. 

1 Sergioltia. — I find this word in no dictionary but Lem 
prfere’s, and there the accent is placed upon the jpeiiultl 
mate, instead of the antepenjuklraate, syilabte. — [Juv 8at 
vL Iw ; Serffiolua jam radart* gutiar. — TnoLLor*,] 

$ SfwSTKs. — This vyordjike Sarm m nniyetesMy m i p . 
pronounced, by tbe' mere English soludad’* I'W IwAccent 
on the first syllable. i ^ rr, 
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SYr^mi-Sm 
8|<f6'mv9 (a.) 
Slr-9-^'^i)6B (a.) 
BlpVpttm (c.) 
Biwttm^nes 
8l8^f-pb0 
SI^M)fa (c,) 

(ffj ^ 

SlE-Cl'll (T.) 

SXf'^QSS 

Slfl-l-gHm^bja, or 8X«-v< 
g&m^bjs ^ 

6la-^Se'tM 
Sls'y-pbfif 
SHULPces 
St-tb€'nl (<7.) 
SUh'n)-<18a 
Sl'th5n 

SIthVnCs (c.) 
S|-tbd'ai<9 
Stth'9-nla C<?0 
( 1 ) 

6ItVn€i 
Bit-t^-be'rji (a) 
Slz'y-ggg (c) 
Bin?-r5gM^^ (T.) 
Bme^nya 
Bm8r'd{f 
Bml^Ittx 
Bml'lia 

Bmm*^3^r'i-4AB 
Bmln'tb^Ua f 
Bmyr'mi 

B94n^d^ 

S^'nes 

Sikj'rfi-tS} 

BbdVni^ (cr.) 
BoB'mHU 
6Sg-dt-a^n9 
BBg-di-a'n^ 

694&'nv8 (a) 

S81'9-n«g (c) 

S9-li'nv8 (a) 

S^l-ie'vm (o,) 

S61'9-S, or S6'U 

S5r9-Ig (C.) 

SB'Wn 

B6'hf8 
SBI'vg (TO 
B81-y-^'§i (C.) 
S81'y-msi, and BBl^y-ms 
S81'y-ml (C.) 

SBm'nyB 

Ban'chjg 

S^n-u'^-tCj 

S8p'9-t§p 

S9-ph®n'e4il« (0.) 

S8'pMx 

B^pbS'n^ 

S5'phi-9 (o.) 

88ph'9-cl«8 

B8ph-9-nVb> 

B8'phr8n 
BBph'rp-n^ (oJ) 
S9-phr8'nj~9 
S9-phr8n'i-cag f 
S8ph-iv-nl8'cv8 
89-phr8'n}-il« (c.) 
S^phrbs'y-nS 


B9-piHh6a (c.) 

S^-rtlc'tS^, and S^-iUc'ta 
B9-rfi'nv8 
B8r'di-c6 (cr.) 

Bb'rSx 

S9;rtr/ti.» a) 

SiPsHi G41>4 (1) 

S9^l!b'j.fig 

BSorj^le^ 

- S9-aXc'r94fa 

B8*'H5« 

S^-Blpr^-t^r 
S^lp'9-lto (cr.) 

Sarfija ^ 
S9Hsl8'tr9-tSa 

S^-alth'e-fia (o.) 
Sfirai-as (1) 

SBsrpi-t^ (T.) 

S8srth9<nea 

BBa'trHfi* 

S8ax'9-trflL (<7.) 

S8t'9-dS8 

SC't^f 

S9-t6'rBfl (cr.) 

S9-tS'ri4i" 

S9-t8r'}-c2a 

Sa^thla 

S9rti-a't89 (1) (T.) 
S8'ti-«n m 
S9-tirr9 (o.) 

S8'ti-fig (1) 

BB'ya 

S8xVt® (C.) 

S8zVn»Sn 
S9-zSm'§-nag (C.) 
Bpa'ca 
Sp§ic-tS'rj-ffi 

Spar-g9-pi'thSa (cr.) 
Spttr't9 
SpSLr'tj-cfig 
Spar'tffi, or Spar'tl 
Sp9r-tarnl, or Spar^j- 
S't® (1) 

Sp^r-td'nvs (a) 

Sp4r>ti-a'n9g (1) 
Spsir-tB'lyg (cr.) 

8 pSlt'9-lS (C.) 

Sp6'chi-9 
SpfiiPdi-fig 
BpSn'dBn 
Sp9r-shl'9 (a) 

Sp9r-5hl'v8 

Bpbr-m9-t5ph'9-|l 

Bpey-slprpua 

Sph9c-te4i-9 (C.) 

Bph9-ce'9 (cr.) 

Sphe'rua 

Sphinx 

Spha'dri-as 

Sphr9-4ld'j-am 

Bpi-cXI^yg 

Spln'thy-rfia 

Bpln'thyr 

Spl'a 

Spi-tani'9-n«f 
Bpi-thBbry-tBf 
Spith-ri-dartes 
Sp9-le'ti-am (1) 


Spv-rir»gi 

s Spa r)*aB 
Sty-ba'rj-ag 

St&rbHB 
Sttb^yOiiB XCf) 
Bt9-£l'r9 
Sta'Ra (3) ‘ 

Sarn'e-nWcr.) 

SOpbryW 

St9-8il])'d9r 
Sty-afi^fg (T.) 
Stji-Bicrrfi-tta 
StMlIVSi 

StHC^nys (T.) 

Sty-tnM-y 

Sty-tll'i-iia 

St&tVns 

Sty-tl'ry 

Start|-&s (1) 

Sta'tbr 

StSg'y-nBa (c.) 

stapii-a 

Sta'n? 

Stan^y-boB^y 
Sty-nBcrra-tBa 
Stan'tdr 
Stan't9-rtg (c.) 
Stan-y-clS'rug (cr.) 
Staph'y-nfi 

BtaphVn^ 

Star'9-p8 

Btar'9-pSg 

Styr-tlnrf-aa 

Sty-sagVrtLs 

Sto-slchry-rfis 

Bt^-cia'y 

Stgs-Hsrys (T.) 

St9-BTm^bro4fi8 

Bth5n-9-Iar}-dttg (C.) 

BthSnViS 

SthSn'9-15B 

Bthernis 

Stharna 

Slh8n-9-b(B'9 

Stlirbp, or StIl'bi-9 

Sttl'i^ha 

sai'pa 

8tlm'i-c8n 
Stlph^Itts (c,) 
Stlph'j-lSg 
Stj-rl'tffi (cr.) 
St9-b»r\iB 
StflBCh'y-dSa (4) 
Sta'Kl 
StS'ies 

Bta'i-cas (cr.) 

Stra'ba 
Stry-tar'shfiB 
BtrHC'gyg (<7.) 
Btrart}-8n (2) 

StrS'ta, or StrartSn 
Strtt'p-clas 
Strtt-9-cII'9 (<7.) 
Strtlt-9-nI'c9 
Btry-tBn-i-cC'y (c.) 
Strftt^nircyg 
Btry-ga'ly (cr.) 


Btrv-thl'g (cr.) 

Btru4h8ph'fi-n 

Strd'thyg 

Strjr'my 

Strymrna 

StrjrmBn 

BtrymVnXa (a.) 

Stfri-ilg (cr.J ^ 

Styg'ny 

Sty-lBb'MS? (cr.) 

Sty m-phaat-y, or fitym- 
phar^g • 
Stym-pbariug 
BtJ'ry 
Bty'iyg 
Styx 

Sy-a/dy (a.) 


By-a^y (TO 
Sa-yr-da'nSf 
Sy-ba'trj-X 
SQb-9l*pI'nyg (c.) 
Sfib'ly-cttm (c.) 
Syb-n"ci-a8 (ij 
Sub-myn-tarri-om (t.) 
Sfibry-ty ' 

Sy-biirpy (o.) 

Sy-baprpfli 

Ba'cra 

Sv-d8'tl, (a.) (o.) 
Sv-8'bys (cr.) 

SuBarsy 

Suys-sarnyg (o.) 
Su98-8ir9-n8f (c.) 
SuSsrsy-nay 
Su9R-85rnB9 (cr.) 
Suy-tarni-ttg 
SuS'vl 
Su6'vi-SB 
Su&rvu8 (cr.) 
Syf-farnys 
Syf-f8't59 (cr.) 
Syf-t8't|-«8 (1) or Sa- 
fSrt|-as (1) 

Sul'd&s $ 
sa'i-d&8 (cr.) 
Sull'j-fiB 
Su|l*larr69 (cr.) 
BuI'9-h6b 
S ai'chl 
sai'ci-as (1) 

eai'g» (r.) 

Bai'ina, or Sairmy-ny 
Syl-pr'ti-9 (1) 
Syl-pI^rtj-fiB m or Syl- 
pl'rcj-iis (I) 
Byin-marnys 
SQ'ni-cI 
BQ^nj-dag 
Sa'ni-fim 
By-Bd'y-ny (cr.) 
Sfl-y-vy-tau-rll'j-y 


(2) Ba'pe-rfim Ma'pe 

•W'tan Ba'ry, iE-myi'Hg 

is Sy-r6'ny 


Str8nrgy-18 

Str8ph^-d69 

Slra'ph{-uB 


Sy-r6'ny 

Sy-re'nya (c.) 

Sfl'n-ttm (T.) 

Byr-rSn'tyra 

Sa'rys 

Ba'sy 

Ba'ay-ny 

By-garn^n 

sa-8i-arny, or sa'gjg 


Sa'thyl (T.) 

Sa'tii-2m 
By^g'rya 
SyVgraa (c.) 
Syb’y-rts 
Syb-y-rl'ty 
Sbbfqrtito 

sfbVrtti (O.) 

SVb/y^ (C-.) 
Syb'y-UlB 
> Sy-cln^nyg 

sy-a'ny (cr.) 
SH-ne'aj-fig (1) 
BHn-I'lS? 
Sy-Bii'n^-alg (cr.) 
Shry-rBg 

(r.) 

By-ury-nea (a.) 

Byi'ly 

SyiriiB 

Bjri'y^a 

Bjfl'yrgBn 

Byl-va'nyg 

Syi'vj-y 

Syi'vi-2B 

Sy'my, or Sy^mf 

SJmrby-ly (cr.) 

Bym'b^ll (cr.) 

Sym'b^lBm 

Sym'my-chfig 

Sym-plSgry-da^ 

Sym-plfirgya (c.) 

Syrtnys 

Byn-c6iriyi 

Syn'y-drI (cr.) 

Byn-y-phS'bl (cr.) 

Sy-nfirsi-Qg (1) 

Byn'go-lQa 

Sfn'hydOB (cr.) 

Syn'hy-dy (o.) 

Syn-ny-lltx'js 

Syn'nyg 

Byn'ni’g 

Byn'ny*8n (cr.) 

Synry-dus (c.j 

By-na'py 

Syn'ty-chC 

By-pbffi^ym 

Sy'ph&x 

Syr'y-cBB 

sWa'g|-y (1) 

Syr’a<uao 

sfrVy 

sVrlnx 

Byr'my-t© (C.) 

Syr-nS'tbB (a.) 

Sjr-y-cBl'i-cSf (c.) 

Syr*y-m6'd|-y (cr.) 

Byr-y-phCDrnix 

Syr-y-phcB-nX'oa§ 

SyrrBg 

Byr'taa 

Sy'ruB 

Bjfg-i^m'bjg 

Sy-8lra'y-thrCg 

BJsrj-nag 

SVtb&B 


* Smintheus. — This word, like OrpheuOf and others of the syllable by all our prosodistg ; but a mere English ear is not 
same form, hay the accent on the first syllable ; but poets only inclined to place the accent on the second syllable, but 
often contract the two last syllables into one ; as Pope : — to pronounce the word as if it were a dissyllable, Spotadcs' / 
“ 0 SminthoM, sprung from fair Latona»s line, bat this is so gross an error that it cannot be too careAilly 

Thou |(uardlan power of Cilia the divine ! ” avoided. 

— See loojiwrxui. [And notes. — Editor.] $ — This word is generally heard, even among 

^ . T j j . t. * *be learned, in two syllables, as if written Sat-das. Labbe, 

t JSypAroni^.-I find this word in no prpsodist but j,owever, makes it three syllables, and accents the first; 
liabbe ; and be places the accent on the penultimate sylla- (t although,” says he, by what right I know not, it is gen- 
ble, like most other words of this termination ; « unless,” orally pronounced with the accent on the penultimate.” It 
says he, « any one think it inore likely to be derived from ^ay be observed, that, if we place the accent on the first 
Sopkron, than from vttion j ” that is, by uniting a pneral ter- syllable, the % in the second must be pronounced like e i and 
mmation to the root of the word, than co^ining it with (!;„( the general pronunciation which Labbe complains of, 
another word significant of itrolf. But, as there is a Greek that of placing the accent on the second syllable, must, in 
adjective eu^potmtdst signifying ordaii^ by nature to tern- ^ur English pronunciation of Greejc or J^Un words, pro- 
nerence, it is much more mo^ble that Sophrow^ is this ad- ge^ye the » In its long, open sound, ps in <tCe. If, therefore, 
jectivd, ^ •ubsmittively, than ^pt it pbould be compo^d- pronounce the » to tola manner, It if a sufficient pro^ 
ed of aarppw rad ^r^of, eonguertng temperance ; and there- jhiu we place the accent on the p en ultima to syllable, wnlchu 
foie the antepenultimate accent seems preferaUe. though coijg^an, if, pf' pbsprvef , without good att* 

I p» the first thoriiy. 
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TvAu'xfis 

cr 

T^bS'nv* 
l>-bS'nl (c.) 

. Ta'Mr iT.) 
*Wb'r»-c? 
Tfi-ba'd? (r.) 
T?i-bUr'nvs 

T^i-ca'p9 (T.) 
TAc-fsi-rl'nja 


Ta'cbofl, or Ta'chyi 

Tdc'j-tas 
Tftc'9-4 (C.) 
Tic-^-phb'rjs (O.) 

Tffl-dlf^-r? (o.) 
TiBn'fn’88 (4) (c.) 
TfiBn^9-ras (4) 

Tffi'nf-tts 
T9-S'P9 (c.) 

Tvi'^is 

T^-gS'ni-fis 

Ta'uvs 

THa'sj-fia (1) 

THa'y-rgi 

Tal'9-tfim 

T^I-thyb'j-ua 

Ta'lvs 

Tdm'ji-ra^ 

(c.) 

Ta'mSa 

Tttm'pi-fis 

T^Lni'y-rtLs 

T&m'y-rlfl 

Tftn'9-gr» 

T&n-9i-gr5'v8 (C.) 
T&n'j-gi-as, or Tan V 
t9r 

Tan'9-Ii 
'Rln'jj-qull 
Tsi-nS'i^m (r.) 

Ta'njs (T.) 

Tan't{i-l&t> 

T^-nfl'ai-fis Ger'mj- 

nii« (1) 

T9-6'c<i (O.) 

T^-^cl (C.) 

Ta'phj-® 

Ta'ph|-I (O.) 

Ta'phj-us 

Ta'phi-fis, or Ti-ph|- 
as'sijs 

TapVri 

Tap-9-si'n8 (c.) 

T9p-r5b'?i-n3 

Tap's^s 

Tap'y-rl 

TarVnIs 

Ta'r^ 

Tar-^uc-tp'p^s 

T»r-b51'l|-cSs (o.) 
r^ir-jhs'ti-as (1) 
Tir'chK (c.) 

Tilr'shbn 

Tar-£h9h-dtmVtB« (<7.) 
•Rlr-^n-tl'nvs (c.) 
T^-rSn'tym, or T^-rSn'- 
tyfl 

Tar-j-sh6'9, and 
Tsi-rlsh'9^ {c.) 
Tar'n® 

Tar'p9 

Tfrr-pS'i-9 (3) 
T^r-ps'i-fis (3) 


T9i>quY]i'H 
Tar-qu!n'i-I 
Tfjr-quln'j-fif 
Tar-qu!"tha« (1) 
Tar'qui-tSf 
Tar-ra-«l'na 
'Rlr'r^-cS 
T^r-rli'tj-aa (1) 

Tar's? 

Tar'si-as (1) 

Tar'svs, or THr'aSs 
Tar't?-TBB 
T^r-tSs'syB, or 
T?r-t6'8i,is 
T?-ran'ti-a8 (1) 

Ta'rya (T.) 
T?s-|5'ti-a9 (1) 
Tas'si-M (c.) 

Ta't|-?n (52) 
Tfi-tj-Sn'aSs (1) 
Ta'tj-as (1) 

Tat't? 

Tau-chl'r? (C.) 

Tau-ian't|-I (1) 

Tau'nys 

Tau-ra'nj-? 

Tau-ran't63 

Tau'rl 

Tau-rl'? (c.) 

Tau'rj-cst 

Tau'rj-c? J01icir-S9 no'- 
sys 

Tau-rl'nl 
Tau-rl'nym (c.) 
Tau-rls'cl 
Tau'ri-uni 
Tau'ri-aa (c.) 
Tau-rSb'9-lus (c.) 
Tau'r9-5s (c.) 
Tau-rSm'y-nSs (c.) - 
Tau-r9-mln'i-um 
Tau-r9-p9-ll'9 (a) 
Tau-r8p'9-ias (c.) 
Tau-rti'by-la (c.) 
Tau'rys 
Tax'}-!? 

Tax'j-ll (o.) 

Tax'i-ias, or Tax'|-1«§ 
Tax-i-maq'ui-lus 
T?-Jf4'9-t5, or I’a-y- 
43^9 

T?-yg'9-tas, or Ty-yg' 

Ty-a'nym 
TS'y-rus 
Tf-a't? (cO 
T^'to-y, T5'y-tC, or 
Ty-ge'y-te 
Tfi'chQ? (r.) 
Tysb-mes's? 
Te^h'ny-tls 
Tfic'ty-mas 
Tyc-tfis'a-iCs, or Teo 

T3c't9-8ax (c.) 
Te'49-y, or Ty-I®'? 
TS-Sy-a'tfiy (c.) 
TgffVl? 

Tfi|'y-r? 

Ta"|-»s, (3) or TS'38 
Tfi'j-am (3) 

I TS'i-as 
Tfi'l? (r.) 

T3I'y-in5n 

Tfil-y-my-nl'y-dCf 

Tyl-shl'nSa 

Tyl-gbln'i-? 

Tyl-chlnVSs 

TSl'shjs 

Te'ly-y 

TSlVby ((7.) 


TSlSc'lsi^ T9486'lys 
T81'9-cias (c.) 
T«l-9-cll'd8| 
Ty-lSg'^Bn 
Ty-ienj'y-^as 
TSl'y-mas 
Tfil-y-phas'sy 
TSl'y-phas 
T^l5'm-9 (1) 
T^lfis'i-cias 
TSl-y-sIl'l? 
Tai-9-Bln'j-cus 
Tfil-^sl'nys 
TSl-y-sIp'pya 
Ty-lgs'phy-raa 
TSl-y-stag'y-ris 
TyJes'tys 
Te-138't68 
T9*l«s't5 
T61'9-thaa 
T61-9-thu'B? 
Ty-lea'ri-ttB 
Ty-lea'ty (r.) 
Ty-lyQ'ti-ag (1) 
T6I'}-naa (a) 

Tyl-la'ny 

T3l'l|4i8 

T3ia|8 

Tfil'lys 

T3I'm9-ry (c.) 
Tyl-mes'syH, or Tyl- 
rals'suB 
T5'15n 
Tyl-thu'fi? 

Tsays 
Ty-ma'tliy-y 
Ty-ma'thi-y (c.) 

TSm'bn-am (<7.) 

T6m-9-nI'9 (c.) 
T6in-9-nl'tflf 
Ty-mS'ni-am 
Tfim'9-n»8 (o.) 
TgmVnus 
TSm-^rln'dy 
Tgm'y-sy 
TSm'e-sS 
TSm'iHSuB (c.) 
Tym-ml'cSy (c.) 
TSra'nSa 
T3m'n8s 
T3m'p9 
T8m'p9-? (<7.) 
Tyin-py'r? (<?.) 
Tynch-te'rl (c.) 
Tti'ny-y (c.) 

Ty-nS'ffi (<7.) 

T6n'9-d3B 
Ty-nSn'ti-aB (c) 
TSn'y-ras (o.) 

Ts'ngB 
T6n'9-sl8 
Ty-nS'ym (C.) 

Tfin'nGa (T.) 

TS'nSB 

Tgn'ty-ry, (E^pt) 
Tyn-tf'ry, ( Thrace,) 
TS'Sb, or (3) 

Ty-rS'dyn 
Ty-rSn'tj-? (1) 
Ty-rSn-tj-i'nvs (1) 
Tfir-yn-tl'nys (<7.) 
Ty-rfin'tpas It,) 
Ty-rfin'tys 
Ts'r^s f 
Tyr-tem'i-nas (o.> 
Tyr-ISs'ty, o»d Tyr- 


Tfi'rHU 

T5r-i-bS'zyf 

T9-rM'?-« 

T«r-j-da'tC9 
TSr'i-gam 
Ty-rl'n? (c.) 
Tyr-mSn'tj-? (1) 
Ttsr'my-r? (a) 
Tiir'my-ras 
Tyr-mS'syB 
Tbr-mj-na'lj-? 
Tt$r-m)-na'l|a 
Tdr'mj-nas 
Tdr'mi-BaB, or Tyr- 
inSs'sys 
Tyr-j^n'dyr 
T9rp-8l£h'9-ra 
Tyrp-sIc'ry-tS 
T6r-ry-cl'n? 
TSr-ry-sId'i-aB 
Tfer'ti-y (1) 

Tbr'ti-as (1) 

Tyr-tai-lj-a'nys 

Ts'thys 

T6t-r?-o6'myni (c.) 
T8t-ry-g5'nj8 (c.) 
Ty-trap'y-lls 
Tit'ri-cas 
TeQ'cyr 
Teu-^hl'ry (c.) 
Teu'crl 
Tea'cri-y 
Teflc'ty-rl 
Tefl-mC'sys (c.) 
Tefl-rnGg'siis 
Tefl-6'£h|8 (c.) 

Teu't? 

Tea-ta'mj-as, or Tou'« 
ty-mlB 
TeQ'ty-mas 
Tea'll, or 
TeO-ta'tS| 

Tefl'thrys 
Teu-thr5'n9 (c.) 
Tea-tSm'y-tfia 

Tefi'ty-nl, and Tefl'ty- 
nSy 

Teu-tSn'i-cas (c.) 

Th?“b6n'n? 

Thac'cy-n? (c.) 

Tha'iB 

Tha'i? 

Thai'y-mm (c.) 
Thai'y-mS 
Thy-ias'si-a (1) (c.) 
Thy-liB'si-Qs (1) 
Tha'109 

Thy-lgs'tri-y, or Thy- 
les'trjB 
Thy-lS'te? 

Thy-lS'ys (c.) 
Thy-ll'y 
Tha'U-us ((7.) 

Thai'16 (T.) 

Thai'pi-as 
Tham'y-dy (r.) 
Tham'y-raB * 
Tham'y-rls 
Than'?4a8 (a.) 
Tbap'By-cas 
Tbap'ByB 
Th?r-46'li-? 
Th?rr|lb'y-ia8 (<7.) 
Thy-rl'y-das 
Tha'rSpa 
Tha'si-as, (1) or 
Thra'ij-as (1) 
Tha'BSs 
Tba'Bya 

Tbau-ma'cj-? (a.) 
Thau-myn-te'ys (o.) 


Thlu-mftn'tHtc, (ti 

and Thau-man^ 
T^au'mys 
Tbau-ma'si-iiB (i) 
Th8'? 

T’ '«• J’^lyi (c.) 

9 DCS 
Tby-a^^Ss 
Th9-a'n5 
Tb9-4L'nym 
Tby^lr'i^aB 
.Thy-ar'nys 
ThS-?-tS'tSa 
ThS'b® 


Thebes t 
Th3b^a4i 


The'by, or ThS'ba 
ThSg-?-nfl'sy (c.) 
The",-? (3) 

Thfl'i-as (3) 

Th81-y-I'r? (o,) 
Thfil-y-pbas's? 
Tb61-e-8l'nys (C.) 
Th61'|-nc (c.) 

Tbylrpil's? 

Thylx-I'yn 
Th9lx-I'9-p3 
ThSm'y-nfis 
Th9-ma'9j-5n (1) 
The'miB 
Thy^mlB'cy-ry 
ThSm-jB-cy'ry {C ) 
ThSm',-B5n 
Tliy-mls'l? 
Thy-mis'tj-as (1) 
Thy-mta't^clGy 
ThSm-i-8t54'9-n63 
Tb6-9-cl6'si 
The'9-cl38 
ThaVcias 
The-y-ciym'y-nas 
Th9-8c'Iy-tfi8 (C7.) 
Thy-Cc'ri-taB 
Th9-«d'?-ma«, or ThI* 
6d'?-ma8 

Th6-9-da'myB (C.) 
Thy-M'y-tas (Cf.) 
Tb6-9-d«c't69 
Th6-9-d5'n|s (T.) 
Th6-v-d5'ry 
Th9-8d-9-r6'tyB 
Th^6d'<tret 
Thy-Cd-y-rl'tys 
Th6-9-d3'ry8 
Th6-9-d6's,-? (1) (a.) 
ThS-^C'si-fis (1) 
Thy-Sd'y-t? 
Tho-y-dS'tiyn (52) 

Th9-5d'9-tQ8 
The-y-du'luB (£7.) 
The-y-gl'tyn (c.) 
The-yg-nS'tSy 
ThS-yg-nS'tya (c.) 
Thy-Cg'nis 
The-ym-nSs'tya 
ThS'Sn 

Thy-O'nys (a) 
Thfi-y-nl'cyB (c.) 
Th9-8n'9-« 

ThS'y-pS 
Thy-Cph'y-nS 
Thy-bph'y-nay 
ThS-y-pha'n,-? 
The45ph-y-ni'?, or 
Th5-9-pba'n,-? (£7.) 

Thy-Bpb'Hy (^'•) 

Thy-Bpb'i-ias 

The-y-phras'tys 

ThS-y^rphy-iac'tys 

Tltf-dphfy-^t 


* TaygetuSf or T^iy^rsta. » All our prosodistB, but Lem- | 
rniere, accent these words on the antepenultimate syllable, as i 
if divided into Ta^g>oitug and Tar^^o4a, I am, therefore, 
rather inclined to suppose the quantity marked m hie Bic- 
tionaiy an erro. of the press. The lines in Lily’s Q,um 
Ctomu will easily call to the recollection of every scholar 
how early be adopted the antepenultimate pronnncia- 
tion 


** Tartara, Thp^etus, sic Tsnaia, Maasica, et altus 
Gargarus” 

f rerear.— For words of this termbatioh, see Idohb- 
anus. 

J TArbr#.— Thebes in Egypt was called Frcatom'yytos, 
from having a hundred gates ^ and llMbes in Greece, 
Utp^yloOi from its seven i^s 
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Th8^p81^9-mJU 

Tb&^pSm^pVi 

Th^a^r^tti 

Th 6 -^-tl'mv« 

Th9<9x'9-n8i 

Th«- 9 x-«'nU 

TbS-^x-^^ni-tta 

ThC'r* 

Th?<itm'b 98 
Tlie-iilin'9-»<9 
Tii9-rtp'n?, «f If. 

rtip'n? 

The^rti 

Tli$-rld'9-nat« (o,) 

Th9-rIm'9i-5haB (r.) 

TbSr'i-na* (o,) 

Thp-rip'pj-da* 

ThSr'j-tts 

I’hgr'm? 

Thpr-mS'dSn 

Th9r-ni8p'y-l® 

Ther'mym (r.) 

Ther'mus 

Th9-r5d'9-maa 

Th5'r8n 

Th 9 r-iAn'd?r 

Thgr-sitn'd^r 

Th^r-slPgi^httg 

Tli^r-alp'pyg 

Th 9 r-firt 68 

Th^s-bl'tSa 

Th 9 ^fi '9 (cr.) 

Th^-sS'H® 

Th 9 - 8 S'vm (c.) 
Th5'89-u3 
Th5'B9-fis, cmd 
Thfi'sefts (c.) 
Th^-sl'dffi 
Tb 9 - 8 l'd «8 
Th^a-mSpnVr? (C.) 
Thfis-m 9 'ph 6 'ri'?t 
Th98-m8th'9-tffl 
Tbs '89-9, or 
Th9-IsV?i (cO 

Th$s-p3'9 (<7.) 

Tli 98 -pl '9 

Tlies-pl'g-d® 

Th98-pl'(i-d59 

Thfis'pi-ffi 

ThSs'pjs 

Thgs'pj-Qs, or Thfis'- 

(1) 

Th98-pr8'tl (O'.) 

Th^s pr 5 'tj -9 (1) 
Th^s-pro'tvs 
Th 98 - 8 a'I|^ 
TlJ 98 - 8 a'li- 8 n 
Th88-89-I}-8'tis 
ThSs-B^-lp-nl'cgi ♦ 
ThS8'89-158 
ThSs'tgi-ISa (r.) 
Th 6 «'t 9 
Th 6 a'ti -9 (1) 
,rh$s-tl'9-a», and 
Th98-tl'9-a58 
TbSs'li-fts (1) 

TbSs tj-dl'ym ( 0 .) 
ThSa'ti-iis Cl) 
ThSa'Wr 
ThSs'ty-ns 
ThSa'ty-Ws (0.) 
ThS'tjs 

Theu'd9-tws (<?•) 
Tliea'tjs, or Tea'thjs 
Thl '9 

ThM-Isaji {a.) 
ThI'fta 
TWm'brSn 
ThI- 8 d' 9 -TnSL 8 
Thiismld'ni (T.) 

Tlrts'b? 

Thls'i48 ( 1 ) 

Thl 8 ' 9 -» 

Tb5-9n-t5'\i8 (<7.) 


Thp-dn'tHim ( 1 ) 

Thsnii ' 

Th8'e 

Thfi'fya 

ThBm'y-rte 

Th5nt 

Tbe'nii 

Tb9-nl't58 re.) 

The'Sn 

Tb5'9-89 

Tb9-8'tS9 

.Th 9 H^'uj-tts 

ThS'rtLx 

Th 8 'rj -9 

Thdr'nftx 

Tbdr'sya 

Th8'ua 

Thra'c? 

Thra'cBa 
Thra'ci-y (1) 
ThrUco 
Thrtlc'i-do 
'Tbrarejs 
Thra'a^-Aa 
ThrMld'^-Sa 
Thra'ai-Qa (1) 
Thraiaa 
Thrtlfl-y-ba'lys 
Thrta-y-dffl'ya 
Thry-ayl'Iua 
Thry-ayip'^-chfia 
Thrfts-y-mS'dS^ 
Thrtl 8 -y-n) 6 'nva 
Thr 9 -l"ci-aa ( 1 ) 
Thr^-Is'ay 
Thi^p-aYp'pya 
Thrl-Rm^bva 
Thr5'ni-iim 
Thry'Bn 
Thry'ys 
Thy-cyd'j-dSa 
Thv-Is'ta 
Tha'l? 

Xhu'ri-ffl, or Tbu'- 
n-iira 
Thu'ri-n58 
Thu-rl'nys (c.) 
ThQs'q-9 (1) 
Thy'9 
ThJ'y-do^ 
Thy-^-ml'y (c.) 
Thy'a-m!a 
Thf'y-ny 
Thy-9-tl'r9 
Thy-bJlr'nl 
Thy-€ 8 't 9 
Thy-8s'lS8 
Thy-98-t6'vs (c.) 
Thy'i-fta (3) ?c.) 
Thfm'bry 
Thym-brffi'ya 
Thym'bri-9 (c.) 
Thyni'brja 
Thyra'br8n 
Thym'9-15 
Tby-ml'y-thta 
Thy-mSjb'y-rSa 
Tliy-moB'te? 
Thy-8d'9-m&8 
Thy-5'ne 
Thy-e'n^-fia 
Thy'He? 

ThV'r? 

Tbyr'9-9 
Thyr-e-a'tja (a.) 
Thyr' 9 -a 8 
Thfr'i-des (c.) 
Thyr'j-8n 
Thyr-sa4'9-tffi 
Thyr-afiiry-tOa (c.) 
Thfa'aSa ’ 
Tby'va 
Tl-a'ry (0.) 

TI' 9 -S 9 

Tlb- 9 -rg'nl 

Tl-bS'ri-48 

Tlb-^'rl'nya 


Tlb'^a 
Tl-b€'ri-ftB 
Tl-bS'rua (c.) 
Tl-bfi'ala 
^-bta'cua (a,) 


TXb'u-ii 

Tl-bW'li 


% U 


--Jl'lya 
Tl'byr 

(e.) 

Tl-btir^tj-llf (1) 
Tl-bUr'tya ^ 




TIsl . .. 

TKi'nym (e.) 
TKl'nya, (rivor.) 

Tl- 88'89 
Tlfy-ty 
Tl-m'ty (e.) 
Tl-ftr'nym 
Tlg'y-ala 
Tli-fyi'nya 

Tl-gril'ne? 
'ng-rfin- 9 -cdl *9 
Tl'grSa 
Tl'gns 

TTH-te'I 

’ni- 9 -v 8 mp'ty 8 ( 1 *.) 
Til-phfis'aya (T.) 
Tl-mffi'y 

Tl-mffin' 9 -taa (4) ( 0 .) 

Tl-m»'v8 

Tl-inig'e-nc? 

TIm-9-ft6't58 fc.) 

Tl-mftgVrtta 

Tl-m&n'dry 

Tl-m^n dri-dSa 

TMnan'd 9 -lu 8 (e.) 

Tl-m8n'th€9 

Tl-mir'chya 

TIm-?i-r 5 't 9 

l’I-ma' 8 j- 8 n ( 1 ) 

TIin-Mlth' 9 -aa 

Tl-ma'vya 

Tlin'94t8 (e.) 

Tl-mfi'sj-fis ( 1 ) 

Tl-mbgh'y-rla 

TTni- 9 -cl 6'9 

Tlm'9-clg9 (e.) 

Tl-mSc'ry-tS^ 

Tl-ni5'cre-8n 

Tlm-Q-dS'mva 

nm-y-la'yg 

Tl-m 6 'l 9 - 8 n 

Tl-mS'lys 

Tl-mSm'y-chag 

Tl'mBn 

Tr-mS'nax (c.) 

Tr-m8nh'9-n59 

T!-m5'th9-fi8 

I’l-m 8 x' 9 -nfi 8 

Tin'dia 

Tnin'l^ (T.) 

Ti'ph? 

Tl'phya 

TIpb'y-sy 

Ti-rfi'sj-^a (1) 

Tlr-i-ba'aSs 

TTr-i-da'tea 

Tl'rja 

Tl'r8 

Tl-ryn'thi-9 

Ti-rynCth^a 

Tl-affi'um 

Tl-eSg'o-ria 

Tl-s8m'9-n69 

Tl-^n'drya 

Tl-sar'£bvi8 

Tla'drsi (T.) 

Tj-sl'y-ros 

(1) 

Tl-slphVn? 


Tl<dlph'94itta 

■na'^-bta (c.) 

TYs'ay rr.) 

Tia-aKm'^fia 

TOjji*.,-.*, 

TMiai, or Tl-a'nu 
Tlt'y-ng 
Tl-«'n€a 
TVtifna 

TlH-n8'ys (c.) 
Tl-ttnU 
Tl-tan'i-dfli 
Tl-Ul'ni-tti (c.) 
Tl-tS'nya, (a ginnt.) 
ni'y-nfia, (a rwrr.j 
TtH-rfi'aj-aa (1) 
Ttt-y-rfl'ava (c.) 
TTt'9*na8 ^ 
T!th- 9 -nld'|-si 
Tl-tha'nya 
Tl-th6'r9-9 (C.) 
Tl-thr&u»'t6a 
TT"!!-* (1) 

^4|-a'n9 (I) 
Tl-ti-fi'nya (1) 
'n"t|-8B (e.) 

(1) 

TJ-tln'i-fla 
Tl"tj.88 (1) 
Tl-tar'mya 
Tjt-thC'ym (0.) 
Tl-ta'ri-tta 
Tl'tya 
Tlt'y-rttB 
Ttt'y-Ua 

Tl9-p8l'9-in58 (5) 
TmS'rya (6) 

TmS'lya (5) 
TSjjh'a-rl (a) 
Tffis'-o-bla (4) re.) 

T9-ira/l9 
Ty-IS'tym (e.) 
T81.j8-t6'bj-I (e.) 
T8rmi-d59 
T81'9-ph8n (e.) 
T9-16'b9 
Ty-lBm'nya 
TS'lys 
Ty-mffi'ym 
Tbm'y-rfia 
TBm'j-ay 
T9-inl't® Ce.) 
T8m'9-rl (e.) 
T5'm88, or To'mja 
T8m'y-rl8 
T9n-d5't9 (e.) 
T6'n9-9 
Tyn-gll'll 
Ty-ni'y (e.) 
Ty-pa'zSa 


Tp-pS'zya (C.) 
T8p'j.rls, or TSp' 
T8r'p-t« (e.) 
T8rVnI 
T9-r6'n9 
Tyr-qua'tfi 
Tyr-quS'tya 
TBr'Wr 
TS'rya 
T8r'y-n3 
T9-ry'n9 (e.) 
T5x-9-rtd'i-9 
T8x'9-aB 
Tyx-lc'ry-tS 
T5x'i-ll (e.) 
Tra'be -9 
TrtLch'y-iaa 
TrS'gh&a 
Try-ebS'y (e.) 
Try-chln'i-y 

TrtLgn-p-nl'tja 

Tr 9 ;|®'dj -9 (e.) 

Tra'gya 

TrtJ-9-n5p'94Ta 

Try-ia'nya 

TVay^n 


'rya 


Trtrui 

^•^rnvi (c.) 

Titp'e-san (o.) 
Tn^'xya 
TAp/^ Ce.) 
TVi-phi'a (c.) 
Trta-l-md'nvt (eJ 
Try-ahj'jyi 

Trt'bg rr.) 
Tr9-bi'tV«a (1) 
Tr9-b«Wi4i'nVa 

Tr9-bdl-li-8'nuB 

Tr9-b<l'l[4U 

Trfi'bi-f 

Trfi'bi-tta 

Tr9-b8'iii-9 

Tr9-b8'nj-tta 

TrSbVl* 

Trfi'rya 
Trfis'vi-rl (e.) 
Trdv'o-rt 
Tff-5'rj-9 
Tri-fi'ri-Of 
Trl-biTII 
Tr!b'p-cl 
Ttd-bQ'nl 
Trf-caa'aBa (T.) 
Trlc-ya-tl'nl 
Trtc'ca, (trtk'ae) 
Trtsb'hnaa (e.) 
Trl-chB'nia (e.) 
TrI-cla'ri-9 
Trlc-9-lB'nl re.) 
TrI-c8r'y-thB8 (e.) 
Trl-cra'ny (e.) 
TrfrcrS'nf 
Trl-d0n't\im (r.) 
Trl-8'r68 re.) 
TrI-9-t«r'j-<59 

TrI-9-t8'n» (c.) 
Trlf-p-ll'nys 

(t.) 

Trt-g6'nyra (e.) 
TrI-g8'nviB (e.) 
TrI-na'cr)-9, or TrXuV 
erti 

Trln'y-crta re.) 
Trl-na'cr|-aa (0.) 
Trt-8c'9-l9, or Trl'9-<l9 
Trt'9-da8 (0.) 
Tri-8'n6a re.) 
TrI'9-pftB. or Trl'Bpa 
TrI-9-p0'|-a8 (3) (c.) 
Trl-phll'lif 
Tri pbl'lya 
TrI.phyi'i-9 
Tri-phy'lja (e.) 
Trlp'9-dl (e.) 
Trtp'p-lls 
Tr>p-t8l'9-ma8 
Trlq'u9-tr9 

asj. 

Trl'iBn 

Tri.t8'nG9 re.) 

Trl-tfl'nja 

Trl-tB'nya Ce.) 

Tri-am'v}-rl 

Trl-v6n'tam 

Trlv'i-y 

Trtv'i-B Xn'trym 
Triv'j-o La'cya 
Tri-vl'cym 
Tr5'Hi8f 
TrB'ia ^ 

TrBshVrt 

Tr^h'9-!a 

Tra-ze'na 

Trt^naa 

Tryg-lSd'y-ta 

Tr9g-18d'y-t89 (e.) 


* TkmaXonka . — This word. like everv other of a aimilar 
termination, ia snre to be pronounced, bv a mere Kngliah 
achdftr) with the accent on the third ayllable ; but this must 
be avoided, on pain of llteraty excontmanicotion. 

t 7%«»» a i^jrticisii of Egypt. Milton apeUa this word 


with the final a, making it one syllable only, and 
quentty pronouncing it so as to rhyme with (oast— 

** Not that Nepenthe, which the wife of Thon$t 
In Egypt, gave to Jove4)om Helena, 
la of suen power to stir up |oy aa tbii.** 
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mti 

2;*wa'fc“Of (o.) 

Tr9m>9n<tX^n» 

TrBpb^l-mils 

Tr9*phd'ni<&fi 

Trta 

Tr58'«v-ll (o.) 

Tt9»'mi4lim 


Tra-fin'tym, cr 
Trfi-^n-U'nvm 
Tr^-9-demValtf (4) 

T^ph'^rtti 

Try-phO's^ 

Ta/b9-ra 
TOc'ci-? (1) 
Tyc-cltViTt (O,) 
Ta'cut (1) 


Ta'd$r, or 
Ta'drI 
Ty-gl'nl, or 

TQ-gv-rl'ovf 

Tv-l8't5 

Tu-lln'gl 

TW'Ia 

Tttl'lf-a 

Tiil-l|-S^iivm (<7.) 

Tyl-llVla 

TmavsH9»-t'n'i-iU(2i) 

Tv-nS'ta, or Tfl^nia 

Tan'ffri 

Ty-ri'nj-fia 

TUr'bO 

TUr-fl^-ta'jnl 

TUr'dv-U (O,) 

Tv-rB'sis 
Ta-ri-4'83 (C.) 

Tfl'n-a* 

TUr'nyi 
Tu'r^-nSj 
Ta'iV-n!, and 


Ta-r8'nl (<7.) 
Tdr/pi^ 

Tv-ran'tu* (S.) 
Tys-ca'oHk md 

ci-a (1) 

Ta»'ci 

Tas-cy-Jl^aym 

Tu 8 'c 9 *iaffl 

Tas'c^s 

Ta'4 

Tv-a'nvs (o.) 
Ta'th^^^i M 

Ta'ti-a (1) 

Tat-i-d'nvs (a) 
Ta'ti-cam 
TaH4l'jaia (o.) 
Ty'a-na 

TU-nB'i-as (3HC.) 
Ty-a'n^as, f or Ty->“ 

Ty-a-nl'tii 

Ty'bris 

Ty'bvr 


TV^'i-ai 

Tyd'9-as t 
Ty-dX'd59 
Ty-8'nj8 
Ty'ias (T.) 

Tym'ber 

Ty-mylus 

Tym-pfi'nj-a 

Tym-pbae'! 

Tyn-dkr'j-dSf 
TVn'da-ris 
TJfn'da-ras 
Tyn'ni-chas 
Ty-phcB*v9, or Ty~ 
ph(B'5s, (n.) 
Ty-iA5'9-a8, (a.) 
Ty'ph5n 
Ty-ph6'njs (cr.) 
Tyr-an-gJ't8B (c.) 
T|Kan-nl'9n 
Ty-r&n'ni-9n (T.) 


Ty-rtln'nwi 
Ty'rtls, orTf'ii 
Trr6f 
Tfr-i4lS't«f 

IV-rl'p-tSf 

Ty^’5g'ly-pWto 

Ty'rt* 

Tyr-rhS'i-d» 

Tyr-rha'HHf 
’ Tyr-rbS^nl 
Tyr-rbB'nam 
Tyr-rhS'nvia 
Tyr'rb^ai 
Tyr-rhl'di» 

Tyr-t8B'vi9 
TJ'rvs, or Ty^rtjp 


Ty'rvs, 

TVo 

Ty^si-a 


xy^swui (1) 

TzacVn49 (5) «7.) 


y-c&l'9.<g9n 

■U'cy-bls 

t)'f^n9 

C-f^n-tl'na 

t)l-pi-a'n9a 

tfl'pvi/n 

t)')v-br® 

G^-iys^aflf 

tni'bar 


‘Om^ra 

ym-brS'nvfl (O’.) 
um'bri-a 
ym-brXg')-ai 
tm'br6 
"On'ca 


tJn'chm 
^n-de-cSi 
C-nfil'lI 
tJnx'i-a (1) 


im'vi-rl 


U. 


P'PIS (T.) 
yp-saavm (C.) 
u-ra'ca (c.) 
j-rajgy* (o.) 
■O-ra'ni-a 

t)-ra'ni-I, or t)^rj4 
C'ra-na* 
Ur-blc'v-a 
Ur^bj-cas 
O-rS'vm (c.) 


t)r'^-nam (CF^) 
t)'n-a 

■0-Ti'9n (o.) 
t)'rhtCB 
Ur-sXd'i-aa 
Vr-sl'nya (c.) 

■us'ca-nji 
trs'c^-nam (<7.) 
t)-8lp'9-tS8, or u-aXu^4<oX 
t)B'pt-I (C.) 


Ua-tl'ca 
ufl'u-cas (r.) 
C'ti-ca 

t)x'9-m9 (o.) 
yx-ain^tjs (r.) 
tPx-9l>l9<da'nuj|i 
trx'M (1) 
Ux-ls'juna 
u'2}-ta 
t)-zi'ta (T.) 


V. 


Vla'c^ (T.) 
Vao-c»'i 

Va-ca'na 
Va-dav'^8 (o.) 
Vad-i-ma'njs La' 


Va'ga 

Vag-^rft'ga 
Va-Wl'Mia 
Va-M'ui 
V9-|5'898 (a.) 

Va'hMia (o.) 
Va-Vcv* (o,) 
Va'Ig 

"V>il-a-ml'rvis (C.) 
Va'Ifins 
Va-lfin'tj-a (1) 
Vil-9n-tXn-j4l'ii9f 

VUl-9n-tl'nua (c.) 

VHS'ri-a 

V9-l6-rj-i'naii 

FqAi'ri^ 

Vji-ic'ri-ua 

VlU'9-ras 

Vai'|i-Bs 

Vgi-Kb'a-na (a) 

van'da-ll (cr.) 

Van-di'lj-X 

Van-^I'9-n6^ 


Van'ni-aa 
V9-ra'n58 
V9r-dffl'I 
, , Va'n-a 

/cus(or.) Var't-cas (o.) 
Va-rl'nl 
Va*rl8'tl 
Va'ri-a8 
Var'r5 
Va'rya 

Va-ai'tB (C.) 
Vjs-cB'nS^ 


Vas'c9-nS8 (21 & ff.) 
V9s-c8n'i-ca8 (cr.) 
Vat-j-ca'nys 
vat-i-e'nys 

VflL-tIn'i-aa 
Va-tr6'ii98 (O'.) 

V^c-W'nSs (a.) 
VSMj-aa P8lai-5 
V9-^8't|-aa (1) 

Vfi'f-a (3) 

Ve^-a'nva (3) 
Ve-i.^n't€s (3) 
VS-}.«n't6 (3) 

Vfi'H (3) 

V5J'9-v18 


V^-Ia'brvma 
V^la'cram (T.) 
V^-ia'ni-as 

vei'Ha (c.) 
vs'if-a 

Ve-iibVrt (o.) 

v«i'i-ca 

V9-ll'na 

V9-ll'nvim 

VS-lj-9.Cft8'Bl 

vai-i-tar'na 

V61'|-tfi§ (<7.) 
Ve-li'tr» 
Vai'i-tr®, or 
Ve-Il'tro (or.) 
V«l'l9-rl 

vai'ia-da 
V?l-16'i-iiB (3) 
V9-n5'frum ft 
V6n'9-d® (cr.) 
V6n'9-dr 
V8n'9-ll 
V«nVtI 
V9-i)S't,-a (1) 
Vin'ice 

VSnVttt* 
V9-nil'i-a 
V9n-n5'nS9 (<7.) 
V9-n5'n6f (T.) 


V9-n5'ni-as 
VSn'U 
Van-ttd'i-as 
V6n-u.l6'}-a8 (3) 
VSn'y-iaa 
V6 nya 

V9.jia'9i-a, (1) or Vq- 
na'si-am (1) 
V^-pl'cua (a) 
V9-rargrI 
V9-rarni-a 
V^-ra'ni-as 
V9r-M4'9-nua 
Vfr-caT'lffi 
VBr-cin-iatVrXx 
V9-r6'na 
V9-r5't9m (cr.) 
V9r-gas-ji-aau'nys 
V9r-|si'Iv8 
V9r-|ll'i-a 
V9r-gll'j-© 
V9r-|ln'j-a8 
V8r'|j-am 
Ver-g9-brS'tai 

V8r-9^18c'ti-as (1) 

Vgr.^inan'd9-I 

V9-r5'na 


V9-r5'n6i 

Vfir-9-nIxa 

V8r-r9"|l'nvm)i 

VBr'rCs, C 

VSr'n-tha 

V«r'n-5s 

V9r-rii'g5 It 

VSr'ta-gas (a.) 

V«r't|-cO 

Ver-ti-cBr'di-a 

V9r-tX8'cv® 

V9r-tam'n98 

Vgr-v-Ia'u^ 

VS'rya 

Vfi8'9-gU8 (C^ 

V69'b|-a9,orV9-fa'b}-ai 

Vg9.ci-a'nvni (I) 

Vga^cv-la'ii-aa 

V«8'9-rlB 

V9-B6'vi-ag, andV^- 
BS'jniB 

V9-85n'tHJ (]) (S.) 
V9fl-p5HBj-a'BVB (1) 

V98-ta'l5fl 

V98-t5'U-a 

V98-ta'lia (<7.) 
V98-tI"ci-aB ()) 


* 7yoiltts,-^'nii$ word is almoat alvoayw hoard aa if it 
were two syllabiea only, and aa if written ^oy'lua. Thia is 
a corruption of the first ma^itude : the Towels should be 
kept separate, aalf written 7V'o'o4iur.«->See Zoilub. 

t Tgnneu8,-^TbU word ia only used as an adjective to 
ApoUoniua, the celebrated Pythagorean phdloBopher, and is 
formed from the town of TVano^ where he was bom. The 
natural formation of this adjective would, undoubtedly, be 
T^aneus, with the accent on the antepenuttimate syllable. 
Labbe, at the word T)fana, says, “£t inde deductum 7)fa- 
tuus, quidquid sclam reclamare nonnalloi sed Immerito, ut 
satis norunt emditl.’’ 

The numbeHass authorities which mia^t be brought for 
luronounclng this word either way, sumcient^ show how 
equivocal Is Its accent, and of how little importance it is to 
which we give the itreference. My private opinion poin- 
chtes wfUi Labbe } but, as we generalfy find it written with 
the diphthong, we may presume the penultimate acodnt has 
prevaH^ ana tbpt it Is the safest to fcdlow. — [tTimuesUon- 
ahly. — Taoixopn. —Can accents it rp-o'n«*«. — EniToa.] 
f Tydsns.— 7?his word, like several others of the same 
termination, was pronounced by the Greeks sometimes in 


three, and sometimes in two, syUables, the eu considered as 
a diphthong. When it was pmounced in three sySables, 
the peinifitimate syllable was long, and the accent was C|h h, 
as we find it in a verse of Wiutis’s Epigoniad t — 
f* Venus, still partial to the Theban arms, 

TVdeus’ son seduced by female charms.** 
put the most prevailing pronunciation was that with the 
antepm^imate accent, as we generally find it in Pope^s 
Eomer : — 

** Next came Idomeneus and Tydeus* son, 

Ajax the less, and Alax Telamon.*’ 
-SMlooHinn. PoM-.a».b.il.v.69. 

$ Timq/ritm.-- Though the accent may be plawd either 
on the antepenultimate or the penultimate syllable of this 
word, the latter is ^ fhr the preferable, iM it fe ^ 

iBmpriere, Labbe, .Qouldman, falso Oanr,j anq,^th^r gc^ 
autb^tlea. — [MertEplg. idil is[w 

Hor. Od. ii. 6. 16. T^oulofb.] 
li Fnrugo , — 1 have given this wood the y nn l ti mate «e« 
cent, with Lempriere, in opposition to AinSworth, who 
adopts the antepenultimate. 
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V9fr4iin* 

V^s-tl'nl 
VeMI'nws 
V&'v4aa 
V9^a'vJ-aa 
Vfti'vHis (a.) 

V^t-tO'nSi 

v^-ta'ri-as 

Vfi'tui 

Vl-a'dni8 (T.) 
Vl-a'lja (o.) 

VT-bld'j-aa 
Vlb-i^'nSa (a) 
Vlb'i-tti 
Vi'W 

Vtb-y-ie'nyt 
Vl-bttiai-aa 
Vl'o P0't» 
vi-ccni-ap 
Vl-cfin'ta, or Vl-c6'- 
ti-9 (1) 


Vj^s«n'tH (1) (ac) 
Vlc'tar ' ^ ' 

Vic-tS'rj-fi 

Vlc4^rt'nu8 

Vjc-W'n-as 

Vjc-tttm'vi-® 

Vl-fin'D^ 

Vll'li-y 

VXI'Ihfis 

Vtm-j-na'ljs 

Vjn-dS'Ij-fis 

Vin-dSI'i-cl 

( 1 ) (S.) 

Vin-dS-nn-a'tyr 
Vin-d€m'|-tar (c.) 
VXn'dfix, Ja'li-fia 
Vin-dX"ci-Ci8 (I) 
Vtn'di-ll (s.) 
Vln-do-nl8'8^ 
Vl-nl'^ci-aa (1) 
Vl-nld'i-aa 
VIn'i-as 


VTn'nj-fis 
V}p-8a'ni-5i 
V|-r5'g5 (<7.) 
VYr'bi-as 

Vir-dtt'ma>rttf (c.) 

Vjr-lln'i-ttg 
Vir-j-a'thys 
Vlr-i-d5m'|t-ra8 
Vi-rlp'ljk-ca 
Vli*-i“pla'c$ (a.) 
VIr'rO 
VYr'tus 
Vl-s«l'li-a» 
ViHiin'Iyts 
Vis'ty-Ig (T.) 
Vl-aUr' 4|8 (s.) 
VM8iai% 
Vl-tSl'li-aa 

Vl-tl8^»-t8r (o.) 

Vlt'ri-cas 

Vl-ir4'v|-tt8 


V^-ca'nfBi 
Vo-can'tj-a (1) 
vag'^B 
var-g-gin'i-aa 

V9-Ia'n?i 
Vy-lln'dum 
Vai-st-tar'rj 
YBl'c®, or 
VM'to 

V9-I9|'^Ss 

■V^'acfins 

Vai'scI, or Vai'cl . 
Vyl-sTn'i-am 
Vyl-tln'W 
Vy-iam'nffl Fa^num 
VQ-iain'nj<a 
VQ-lilm'ni<a8 
Vy-iam'nv8 
V9-ia^t&8, and V94a'- 
W-» 

VZa-v-sS'nys 


V9-ia-8Hi#nui (1) 
V9-ia'fi-af (1) 

V6i^v-«a» 

va^wx 

V9>m&'o9i 
V9>na'n0i 
Vy-pti'cvi 
VpHrill'&M 
Vaa'^-gas, or 
V9-sa'gp8 (a) 
V^tH^nua (1) 

vai cHi40j.V 

Vyl-c£fitl 

Vvl^ft'ni-aa 

Vvd<c£'nV8 

F&l'can 

Vvl-cS'l^aa (1) 

VylHsl'iium 

Vai'85 

VtU^tu-n 

VBl-lu-re'j-aa ( 3 ) 

Vvl-td'ri-da 

V^4Ur'n9ia 

Vvl-lBr^nvf 

Vyl-tUrti-Bi (1) <r0 


XXn'the 

Xfcn'tlil 


X&n'thj -9 

Xan'thj-C9 

Xyn-thVp? 

Xgn-thlp'pyf 

Xdn'thd 

DULn-th^-pa'lys 

Xan^thya 


Xyn-ttp'p^ 

Xflin-ttp'pys 

X^-nig'y-rtLs 

Xe-n’ir'chu8 

XSn'Ms 

Xan'9-ta8 

Xe'n^-aa 

X^-nl'y-defl 

xa'nj-as 

Xdn-y-clS'y 


X. 


Xan'9-clSf 
X^n-y-cU^dCf 
Xy-nSc'ry-tea 
Xo-nSd'y-miw 
ASn-9-d5'mvs, or 
XSn-y-de'mys (a) XSn-y-pj-thl'y 
X^-nSd'i-cS Xfir-9-nb'y-y (a.) 

X9-n8d'9-chaa X^rx-S'ne (co 

XSn-9-d5'rys Xifrx'Sj 

X^-nSd^tO; (T.) 


X9-n8d'H«l8 

X^nBph'y-n6a 

X9-n5ph'i-ia8 

Xfin'y-phSn 

X6n-9-ph5n-tI'y8 


XeQx'es 
Xx-mS'n? (a.) 
Xi-pha'ny (cf.) 
XQUya 
Xy'chys 
XjiPj^ 
Xyn-9-lch'i-f 
Xb'Ml (o.) 
Xya'^-ci (c.) 


ZXb'4i-tC8 

Zab-dK6'n9 

Zy-bYr'nfli 

Zab'y-ias 

Zac'y-ras (c.) 

Zy-cyn^tbv^ 

Zy-grts'ya 

Za'grys 

ZU^-tS9 

Zy>lua'cya 

Z&'m^, or Z&g'iny 

Za'mp-Is 

Zy-mSlx'ia 

Zftn'cle 

Zan^the-n 09 

Z&n^tb|-cl00 

Za'rtix 

ZJLr-bi-a^nya 


Z. 


Zyr-d5'cS9 (a.) 

Zftr-pks'pi^ ^ 

Zar-my-ny^hS'gys (c.) 

Za^thSf 

Zy-ve'cSa (c.) 

Z^bl'ny 
Zcay. or ZS'U-y 
Zy-lS'y (0.) 

ZS'lSa 

Zy-lS^uB (o.) 

Z9-15t'y-pS 

ZS'lys 

Za'nb 

Z^-nS'bi-y 

Z9-n6'bj-l (r.) 

Zfin'9*cl68 

Z6n-9-cli'a6|| 


ZSn'9-<15^rya 

ZSp<<Ha'ti-y (1) 

Z9-n3dVta8 * 

Zy-nSph^y-nSf 

ZS-no-po-sI'dyn (O'.) 

Z9-n6thV>nts 

Z9'phyr'i-aia 

Zfipli'y-ram 

Z6ph7-raa 

Z9-r9ii'thy3 

ZS'tb6|, orZS^tya 

ZeS-^-ta'ny 

Zea^niy 

Zd'y8 

Zeax-tdVmas 
Zeax-i-da'myfl (c.) 
ZefixVdas 
Zeyx-Ip'py 


Zeax'ja 
ZeOx'a 
Zl-5'4 (<7.) 
Zi-filV 

ZIl>y, or Ze'Ija 
Zl-ma'ry (r.) 
Zl-my'rl 
Zl-Bb'y-rts 
Zl-pCB't68 
Zl'thy (r.) 
Zmn'a-cSs (5) 
Zy-dl'y-cQs Cc.) 
za'i-ias t 

Zy-Ip'pya 
ZM-ts'ym (c.) 
Zd'ny 
Zan^y-rtts 


ZapbVrBv 

Z5p'y-ra8 

ZSr-^s^t^r 

Z8r-o-y84r6^aB (O,) 

ZasimttB 

Zas'i-nfl 

Zys-te'ri-y 

ZHhr&ua'tSf 

Zy-gftn't^ 

zM'i-i (o.) 

Zy-g6mVly 

Zy-g5p'9-lX* 

Zy-grf't« 


(tT’ By inspecting the foregoing Vocabulary, we see that, notwithstanding all the barriers with which the learnt 
have guarded tiie accentuation of the dead languages, still some words there are which despise their laws, ana 
boldly adopt the analogy of English pronunciation. It is true, the catalo'gue of these is not very numerous ; 
for, as an error of this kind ipcurs the penalty of being thought illiterate and vulgar, it is no wonder that a 
pedantic adherence to Greek and Latin should, m doubtful cases, be generally preferred. 

But as the letters of the dead languages have insensibly changed their sound by passing into the living 
ones, BO it is impossible to preserve the accent from sliding, sometimes, into the analogies of our own tongue j 
and when once words of this kind are fixed in the public ear, it is not only a useless, but a pernicious, ped- 
antry to disturb them. Who could hear, without pity, of Alexander^! passing the River Grcmi'cus, f or of his 
marrying the sister of Paryi'atU 1 These words, and several others, must be looked upon as planjB|8 shot 
firom their original spheres, and moving round ano^er centre. 

After all the care, therefore, that has been taken to accent words according to the bea^ authorities, some 
have been found so differently marked by different prosodists, as to malie it no easy matter to know to which 
we shall give the preference. In this case, I have ventured to give my opinion, without presuming to decide, 
and merely as an 'Hvorrixov, or Interim^ till the learned have pronounced the final sentence. 


* Zenodjotm,-^ AXL aat pibsodists but Lempriere give this 
word ths antapenultiniste accent : and, tiU a good reason bo 

g ven why ft should dhlhr from HorjodoUu^ I must beg leave 
follow the malprity. 

t ZoiZtM. — The two vowels, in this word, are always sep- 
arated in the Greek and Latin ; but, in the English pronun- 
ciation of It, they are frequently blended into a diphthong, 
M in the wmrds odf IMl, Ac. This, however, is an illiterate 


pronunciation, and should be avoided. The win’d should 
have three syllables, and be pronounced as if written Zs^s- 
buh 

X rNotwitbstanding this remark. Walker has placed tills 
word with the accent on the penuHhnate {Qrani'evs) in 
his Tmainational Voeabvla^} and It stands first with the 
sameoccent in his InitUd Fosahiflary. >— See GaAirtctrt.-- 
EofToa.] 





PREFACE 


TO THE TERMINATIONAL YOCABTJLARY. 


Taxing a retroepective view of language, or surveying it in its terminations, affords not only a new, but an 
advantageous view of all languages. The necessity of this view induced mo, several years ago, to arrange the 
whole English language according to its terminations j and this arrangement I found of infinite use to me in 
consulting the analogies of our tongue. A conviction of its utility made me desirous of arranging the Greek 
and Latin proper names in the same manner, and more particularly, as the pronunciation of these languages 
depends more on the termination of words than any other we are acquainted with. Of such utility is this 
arrangement supposed to be in the Greek language, tliat the son of the famous Hoogeveen, who wrote on the 
Greek Particles, has actually printed such a Dictionary, which only waits for a preface to be published. The 
labor of such a selection and arrangement must have been prodigious. Nor is the task I have undertaken, in 
the present work, a slight one j but the idea of rendering the classical pronunciation of proper names still more 
easy, encouraged me to persevere in the labor, however dry and fatiguing. 

I flattered myself 1 had already promoted this end, by dividing the proper names into syllables upon analogi- 
cal principles, but hoped 1 could still add to the facility of recollecting their pronunciation, by the arrangement 
here adopted j which, in the first place, exhibits the accent and quantity of every word by its termination. 

In the next place, it shows the extent of this accentuation, by producing, at one view, all the words differ- 
ently accented, by which means may be formed the rule and the exception. 

Thirdly, when the exceptions are but few and less apt to be regarded, by seeing them contrasted with the 
rule they are imprinted more strongly on the memory, and are the more easily recollected. Thus, by seeing 
that SperckiuSf Xenophontitu, and Dariua are the only words of that very numerous termination which have 
the accent on the penultimate, we are at perfect ease about all the rest. 

Fourthly, by seeing that all words ending in enes have universally the antepenultimate accent, we easily 
recollect that the pronunciation of Eumenes with the accent on the penultimate is radically wrong, and is only 
tolerated because adopted by some respectable writers. Thus, too, the numerous termination in adet is seen 
to be perfectly antepenultimate j and the ambiguous termination in idea is freed, in some measure, from its 
intricacy, by seeing the extent of both forms contrasted. This contrast, without being obliged to go to Greek 
etymologies, shows, at one view, when this termination has the accent on the penultimate t, as in TSjdidea, and 
when it transfers the accent to the antepenultimate, as in Thucydidea ; which depends entirely on the quantity 
of the original word from which these patronymics are formed. 

And, lastly, when the number of words pronounced with a different accent are nearly equal, we can, at least, 
find some way of recollecting their several accentuations better than if they were promiscuously mingled with 
all the rest of the words in the language. By frequently repeating them, as they stand together, the ear will 
gaun a habit of placing the accent properly, without knowing why it does so. In short, if Labbe’s Catholici 
hidicea, which is in the hands of all the learned, be useful for readily finding the accent and quantity of proper 
names, the present Index cannot fail to be much more so, as it not only associates them by their accent and 
quantity, but according to their termination also j and by this additional association, it must necessarily render 
any diversity of accent more easily perceived and remembered. 

To all which advantages it may be added, that this arrangement has enabled me to point out the true sound 
of every termination j by which means, those who are totally unacquainted with the learned languages, will find 
themselves instructed in the true pronunciation of the final letters of every word, as well as its accent and 
quantity. 

It need scarcely be observed, that in the following Index, almost all words of two syllables are omitted j for, 
as dissyllables in the Greek and Latin languages are always pronounced with the accent on the first, it was 
needless to insert them. The same may be observed of such words as have the vowel in the penultimate sylla- 
ble followed by two consonants ; for in this case, unless the former of these consonants were a mute, and the 
latter a liquid, the penultimate vowel was always Jong, and consequently always had the accent. This analogy 
takes place in our pronunciation of words from the Hebrew, which, with the exception of some few that 
have been Anglicized, such as BethUhemite, Nazarene, &c., have the accent, like the Greek and Latin words, 
either on the penultimate or antepenultimate syllable. 

It might have been expected that I should have confined myself to the insertion of proper names alone, 
without bringing in the gentile adjectives, as they are called. Which are derived from them. This omission 
would, undoubtedly, have saved me immense trouble 3 but these adjectives, being sometimes used as substan- 
tives, made it diffioult to draw the line 3 and, as the analogy of accentuation was, in some measure, connected 
wi^ tibese adioctives, I hoped the trouble of collecting and arranging them would not be entirely thrown away. 



TERMINAIIOIfAL VOCABULARY 

or 

GBEEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


•Accent the JiTiUpenulUmcAi. 

Abaa,* Nausicaa. 


Accent the AntepenuJUmale. 

Ababa, Desudaba, Alaba, Allaba, Aballaba, Gillaba, Adeba, 
Abnoba, Onoba, Arnoba, Ausoba, Hecuba, Gelduba, Cordu- 
ba, Voluba, Eutuba. 

ACA, EGA, IGA,t OCA, UCA, VGA. 

Accent the PenuUtmate. 

Gleonica, Theaaalonica, Veronica, Noctiluca, Donuca. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Ithaca, Andriaca, Malaca, Tabraca, Mazaca, Seneca, 
Oyrena^ca, Belgica, Georgica, Cabahea, Italica, Moltilica, 
Bellica, Laconica. Leontca, Marica, Mnrmanca, Conimbri- 
ca, Merobrica. Mlrobrica, Cetobrica, Andorica, America, 
Anrica, Arborlca, Aremonca, Armorica, Norica, Tetrica, 
Asturica, Illynca, [Nusica.iJ Esica, Corsica, Athutica, Bceli- 
ca, Ceretico, Anaitica, Celtica, Salmantlca, Cyrrhestica, 
Ufltica, Uticai Engravica, Oboca, Amadoca, Aesyca, Mutyca. 

DA, 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Abdeda, Hecameda, Diomeda, Amida, Actrida. 

Accent the AntcpenultirruUe. 

Aada, Adada. Symada, Bagrada, fluada, Idubeda, An- 
dromeda, Ceneda, Agneda, Voneda, Candida, Egida, An- 
derida, Florida, $ Piilda. 

JEA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Dicaa, Nicaa, and oil words of this termination. 

EA. 

Accent the PenuUimate. 

Laodicea. Stratonicea, Cymodocea, Medea, Ligea, Argea, 
Amatbea, Alphea, Erythcn, Ethalea, Maiea, Heraclea, Am- 
pbiclea, Theoclea, Agathoclea, Androclea, Euryclea, Fen- 
thesilea, AchiUea, Asbamea, Alcidametu Cadmeo, Eliroea, 
iEnea, Mantinea, Maronea, Chosronea, ^pea, Barea, CsBaa- 
rea, Neocesarea, Cytherea, Ipsea, Hypsea, Galatea, Platen, 
Myrtea, (a city.) 


Accent the AntepenvlUmote, 

Phamacea, Ardea, Tegea, AStiiua, Dexithea, Leucotliea, 
Alea, Doclea, Dioclea. Elea, Marcollea, Demea, Cnstanea, 
Aminoa, Ficulnoa, Albunea, Boba, Clupea or Clypun, 
Abarbarea, Cheerea, Verrea, Laurea, Thyren, Rosea, Odys* 
Bca, Etea, Tritea, Myrtea, (a u'bme of Venus,) Buteo, 4baxaa« 

(EA. 

Aoeent the Penultimate. 

Melebma, Eubesa, and all words of this termination. 


Auent the Antepenultimate, 

Abaga, Bibaga, Ampsaga, Aranzaga, NoOga, Arabrign, 
Aobnga, Segobriga, Coellobriga, rlaviobrJga, 

HA. 

Accent the AntopenuUimate. 

Molacba, Pynluca, Adatho, Agatha, fiadonathA, AbvO' 
tha, Monumetha. 

AIA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Achaia,)! Panchala, Aglaia, Mala. 

BIA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Arabia, Trebia, Contrebia, Albia, Balbla, Olbla, Corym* 
bia, Zenobia, Cornubio. 

ciA.ir 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Nicacia, Dacia, Salacia, Wormacia, Thaumscia, Conna* 
ria. Ambracia, Throcia, Sainothracia, Artocia, Aceia, GaK 
locia, Grfficin, voadlcia, Vindelicia, (Jilicla, Libyphcenlcia, 
Ancm, Chalcia, Prancia, Provincia, Cmipadocla, Porcla, 
Muscia, Ascia, Iscis, Thuscia, Boruscia, ^leucla,'*"^ Took, 
Lycia. 

DIA.tt 

Accent the Penultimate, 

jphimedia, Laomedia, Frotoroedia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Badia. Arcadia, Leucadia, Media, Iphimedia, Nicomedh, 
Polymedia, Eporedia, Corsodia, Suedia. Fordlcidia, Nn- 
midia, Cnnidia, Japidla, Pisidia, Gallovldia, Scandla, India 
Burgundia, Ebodia, Clodia, ASrodia, Longobardia, Cardin 


* As the accent is never on the last syllable of Greek or 
Latin proper names, the final a must be pronounced as in 
English words of this termination ; that is, nearly as the inter- 
jection ahi — See Rule 7, prefixed to the IwtMl Vocahvlary. 

t Of all the words ending in ica. Cleemca, Veronica^ and 
Theeealoniea^X the only three which have the penultimate 
accent — See Rule 529, prefixed to the Inthal Vocabulary., 
and the words Airnaomcai) and Sorunoiricus. 

1 [Afiufea (proQBunced JVW^oa). See Nasi c a, on page 
678. — Eoitob.] 

$ Florida. — Labbe tells us that some of the most learned 
men pronounce this part of America with the accent on the 
penuRlmke syllable. 

A Aduda,-~~Tha vowels In this termination do not form 
pbthong. The accent Is upon the first a, the t Is pro- 
nonneed Bke f consonant in year, and the final a nearly like 
the a in fixAer, as the inteijection «*/ — See Rule 7. 

if Words of this termination have the da pronounced as 
if Written oha-a, — Rule 10, prefii^ed to the initud Vo- 
tabulory 


** Seleucia. — Bee Rule 30, and the word in the JiUtial 
Vocabulary. [And likewise the following note. — Editob.) 

ft See Iphiqbnia In the initial Vocabulary. [“ Proper names 
or epithets,” says Mr. Carr, “ ending in damSa, genia, as fyki^ 
genla^ Protogehla, Jphidamla, Laodamla, Ac., have the penul- 
timate long. The same remark applies to names of towns 
formed from the names of individuals ; as, Antiochla, from 
Antiochus ; Alexandria, from Alexander ; CoMandrla, fVoni 
Cassander ; Philadelphia, from Fhiladelphus ; Seleucia, from 
SeleucuB.” In accordance with this rule, Mr. Carr places the 
accent in all the following words on the penultlinate •yll»' 
ble : AdraMia, Agathia, Alexandria, Amphigenia, Antiochia, 
Antipatria, Archidamia, Aaclepia, Asphilathia, Astydamia, 
Attalia. Cassandria, Deidamla. Echedamia, Epipbaiila, Biy- 
tbia, Eumenia, Eumeredia, Eusebia. Heniochia, Hip^a- 
raia, Iphidemia, Iphigenla, Jphimedia, Laodamia, Leba- 
dia, Lysimaebia, MeduUia, Menelaia, Nicmnedia, PeridiOi 
Philadelphia, Frotogenia, Protomedia, Samaria, Seleucia 
Theopbania. - The words Aeadmia and Aparnfa Carr accent* 
both on the penultimate and antBpenultlmato -^Eoitos^ 



GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMEB. 


Verticofflia, Concordia, Liicordia, Horephordia, CUuidia, 
Lydia. 

ElA. 

JiecMt iie PenuUmatc. 

Eleaeitu* Eygei^ Antbeia, Cortbela, Aquileia, Pompeia, 
Oeipeia, Tarpeia, Carteia' 


LlA. 

Accent the AntepenuU^ate. 

Sphagi^ Lagia, Athanagia, Norvigia, Contabrigia, Ortida, 
Lan^, Eningia, Finningia, Lothanngia, Turinpa, Ser- 
na, Orgia, Felaa^a, Fugia, Bugia, Ogygia, Jopygia, Phrygia, 
^ygia. 

HIA. 

Aeicmt the PemdtimaU. 

Sophia, Ani&ia, Eiythia, Xenopitbla. 

Accent the ArUepenuttmate. 

Valachia, Lyaimachia, Oentauromochia, Inachia, Xynai- 
ehia, Antiocbfa, Amphilocbla, Munychia, Philadelpbia, Ap- 
ostropbia, Scarpbia, Acryphia, Ematbia, iEmathia, Alethia, 
Hyacintbla, Carinthia, l^iintbia, Cynthia, Tyrynthia, Par- 
thia, Scythia, Pythia. 


LIA 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Thalia, Ariatodia, BadlUa. 

Accent the AnincKuUmate. 

CEbblia, Fomicalia, Lupercalla. Acidalia. Yandana, Po- 
datla, Meaalia, Robigalia. Fugalla, CEchalia, Westphalia, 
iBthalia, Alalia, Yulcanaila, Paganalia, Bacchansdia, Ter- 
minalia, Fontinalia, Vertumnalia, Portumnolia, Agonalia, 
Anaeronalia^ Saturnalia, Faunalia, Portunalia, OpalTa, Lib- 
eralia, Feralia, Floralia, Lemurolia, Salia, Pharsalia, Thes- 
aalla, AStalia, itali^ Compitalia, Carmontalla, Laurentalia, 
Gastolia, Attalm, Fsytalm, Mamblia, ABIia, Ccelia, Delia, 
Celia, Decelia. Agelia, Helm, Cornelia, CIoqIii^ Aspelia,Cere- 
lia. Aurelia, VeliajAnglia, CiecUio, Sicilia, ASgilia, Cmgilia, 
Paliha, iGtnilia, Alnilia, voniha, Parlliu, Basilia, Absilm, 
Horsilia. Massilia. Atilia, Anatilia, Petilia, Antilia, Quintil- 
ia, Hostilia, Cutilia. Aqullta, Servilia, Elaphobolia, Ascolia, 
Padolia, ^olia, Folia, Natolia, Anatolia, ^tolm, Nauplia, 
Daulia, Figulia, Julia, Apulia, Gxtulla, Getulia, Triphylm, 
Pamphylio. 

MIA 

Accent Vie Penultimate. 

Oeldamia,t Laodamia, Hi{ipodamia, Astydamia, Apamia, 
Eydramia. 

Acunt the Antej^uUimate. 

Lamia, Mesopotamia, Cadmia, Academia, Acbidemia, 
Eudemia, Istbmia, Holmia, Posthumia. 


NIA 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Amphigenia, Iphigeuia, X Tritogenia, Lasthenia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Albania, Sicania, HyrCndta, Arcania, Lucania, Esnia, 
Obdanla, Dardania, Ej^^anla, Alania, Mania, Carmania, 
Qennanin, Normania, Clnnahia, Acamania, Campania, 
Hispania, Pomerania, Afrania, Crabia, Bassania, Actania, 
Edetahia, Laletani^ Occltanla, Ossi^tania, Mauritania, 
LusitaniG[, Titania, Bexitania, Alentania, Contestania, Me- 
vania. Lithuania, Transilvania, Azania, Ania, Acteenia, 
Aberaenla, Ischenia, Tyrrhenia, Parthenia, Diogenla, Me- 
nia, Acbosmenia, Armenia, Nenia, Noenia, Poenia, Cebrenia, 
Benia, Arnagnia, Signia, Abinia, Lacinia, Dinm, Sardinia, 
Fuimnia, Vir^ij^ Becbinia, Macblinia, Cimmia, Eleusinia, 
Tinla, Lavinia. Merylnia, Lamn!a,Lycembla, Polyhymnia, 
Alemahnia, Britannia, Feacennia, Aonla, Lycarnia, Cbar- 
nia, Catalonia, Laconia, Glaaconia, Adonia, Macedonia, 
Marcedonia, Caledonia, Mygddnia,Aldonia, Asidonia, Pos- 
idonia, Abbondonia, Herdonia, Laudonia, Cydonia. Meeo- 
nia. Paeonia, Pet^opia, Paphlagonia, Aragonia, Antlgonia, 
Sttnonia, Ionia, Agrlonla, Avalonia, Aquiionia, Apoflunia, 


Colonia, Polonia, Populonia, Vetulonia, Babylonia, Aemo 
nta. iEmoni^ Hsmonia, Tremonla, Ammonia, Honnonia, 
Codanonia, Sinonia, Pannonia, Bononia, Lam^nta. Pom- 
ponia, Cronia, Feronia. Sophronia, Fetronia, Antroola, Bu- 
ronia, Ttironla, Cnsonia, Ausonia, Latonia, Trltonia, Bol- 
tonia, Ultonia, Hantonia, Vintonia, Wintonla, fiistonia, 
Plutonia, Favonia, Ifelavonia, Livonia, Avonia, Sajconia, 
Eaonia. Sicyonia, Narnia, Sarnia, Dorebernia, Hibernia, 
Cliternia, Lindisfornia, Vieernia, Wlgomia, Lihuraia, Cal- 

S hurni^ Saturnia, Pornlb^aunia, Ceraunia, Acrocerauniu, 
unia, Clunia, Neptunia, Ercynia, ByUiinia, Macrynia. 

OIA 

Accent the AniepenuUimate. 

Lotbia. 

PIA. 

Accent the Antepenultiinate. 

Apia. Salopia, Manapia, Messapia, Asclipia, Lampia, 
Olympia, EUopia, Dolopm, CEnopia, Cocropia, Mopsopia, 
Appia, Lappia, Oppia, Luppia, Antuerpia. 


KIA 

Aec^ the PenvMnuite. 

Paria. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Aria, Baria, Faboria, Columbaria, Barbarla, Carhi, Fica- 
ria, Colcaria, Sagaria, Megm'la, Hungaria, Pharla, Salario. 
Hilaria, Alaria, Mallaria, Sigillaria, Anguillaria, Samaria, i 
Palmaria, Flanaria, Enaria, Mffinaria, Gallinaria, Asinaria, 
Carbonaria, Chaunaria, Colubrana, Agraria, Piocffisaria, 
Pandataria, Cotana, Nlvaria, Antiquaria, Cervaria, Petua- 
ria, Agentaaria. Calabria, Cantabria. Cambria, Sicambria, 
Fimbria, Mesembria, Umbria, Cumbria, Belymbria, Abobria, 
Amagetobria, Trinacria, Teucria, Molycria, Adrm, Hadria, 
Gcldria, Andria, Scamandria, Anandria, Cassandria, Alex- 
andria, .£ria, Egeria, Aeria, Faberia. Iberia, Celtiheria, Lu- 
ceria, Neucona, iEgeria, JStheria, Eiutheria, Pieria, Alena, 
Valeria, Amena, Nuroerla, Ncria, Cusperia, Cesperia, Hespe- 
ria, Hyperia, Serla, Fabrateria, Compuheria, Asteria, An- 
tbesteria, Favoria, Lhffigria, Iria, Lina, Equina, Oschofo- 
ria, Papbnephoria, Tberaophoria, Anthesphoria, Chilmona, 
Westinoria, Eupatoria, Anactorla, Victoria. Prtttorla. Arrld, 
Atria, Eretna, Feltria, Conventria. Bodotria. CEnotna, Ces- 
tna, Cicestria. Circestria, Thalestria, Istria, Austria. Indus- 
tria. Tublustria, Uria, Calauria, Isauria, Curia, DuriajMan- 
duria, Funa, Liguria, Remuria, Etruria. Hetruna, Turia, 
Apaturi^ Boetuna, Beturia, Asturia, Syna, CoBlesyria, Cqd- 
losyria, Leucosyria, Assyria. 


SIA.II 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Asia, Chadasia. Lasia. Seplasia, Amasia, Aspasin. The- 
rasia, Agirasia, Austrasia, Anastasia, iEsia, Ctesip, Mtesia, 
/Edesia, Artemesia, Magnesia, Mcesm, Merpesia, Ocresia, 
Euphratesia, Artesia, Buesia, Bisia, Calisia, Frovisla, Hor- 
tensia, Chenobosia, Leucosia, Pandosia, TheodoSiiu Aa- 
Chosia, Ortbosia, Rosia, Tbesprosia, Sosia, Lipsi^ Nupsla, 
Persia, Nursia, Tolaasia, Cephissia, Russia, inandusia, 
Clusia, Ampelusia, Antbemusia, Acberusia, Ferusiai Bysia, 
Sicysia, Mysia, Dionysia. 


TIA. 

Accent the AnhaenvUmata, 

Sabatia, Ambati^ Latia, Galatia, Galatia, CoIIatl^ Dal- 
matia, Stumatia, Egnati^ Aratia, Alsatia, Actia, Ccatia, 
Rhastia, Anmtia, vicetia, Peucetia, Pometia, Anetia, Clam- 
pctla. Lucretia. Cyretia, Setia, Lutetia, Helvetia, Uscetia, 
Phlditi^ Angitia; Audrolitia, Sulpitia, Naritia, Delgovitin, 
Baltia, Bantia, Brigantia, Murganti^ Amantia, Numuntia, 
Aperantia, Constabtia, Placentia, Picentia, Lucentia, Fi- 
dentia, Digentia, Morgentia, VaJentia, Pollenfia, Polentia, 
Terentia, Florentia, Laurentia, Consentia^ Potentia, Faven- 
tia, Connuontia, Liquentia, Druentia, Ouintia, Pontin, Acb- 
erontia, Absoatia, Moguntia, Scotia, Bosstia, Scaptia, 
Martia, Tertia, Sebaatia, Bubastia, Adrastia, Bestia, Modes- 


* Ftegeta, — Tin ancient# sometimes separated the vowels 
ei hi this termination, obd somethnes pronounced them as a 
diphthong. The general mode of pronouncing them with 
tu is to consider amm an A diphthong, and to pronounce it 
aa long at double e ( Which, from its squeexed sound, ap- 
proaches to the InHia! y, and hiakeiUieke words pronounced 
oa if written Ml-e^i*yahf ]^-j4*pah, &c. Thie is the pro- 
sunciation which ought to be adopted ; but scholars who 
are fond of displayii^ their knowledge of Greek wni be 
sure to promounce ^geioj Hfgexa, or rather An- 

and Psupeia, with the diphthong Uke the noun e^e f 
while Oertheidj or Cfrteia, AquUeiaf Pompeia, and Tarpeia, of 
Latin original) Ate permitted to have tlieir diphthongs 
sounded like '’ouble e, or, which is nearly the same thing, 
tf the towels be separated, to sound the s tong, as to eguM, 
and tilt i as y ooiiionaiit, ortlciaattog the final A-^See 
ooiaeadiMaia. 


For a more complete idea of the sound of this diphthong, 
see the word Pz^siaoii, in the Initial Focahutaru. To which 
observations we may add, that when this diphthong In 
Greek is reduced to the single lon^ t to lAtin, as ii^ Iphge- 
nta, Elcgia, &:c., it is pronounced like Single i, thdt is, like 
the noun eye. 

t JDeiienita. — See Rule 30. 

X fyhigenia.-^Boe this word to the In^ VocaSbulary. 

$ Samaria. — For the accent of this word and Alexandria, 
see Rule 30, prefixed to the Initial Focahulary* 

I) -no. The s in this termination, when preceded by a 
vowel, ought always to be sounded like zk) as if written 
Amathia, Aspathia, &c. Asia, Theodoeia, and Soaia, seem 
to be the only exceptions. 



UKfilSK and LATIN PKOFER NAMES. 


m 


Ifr Chari*tla, Ostia, Brattla. Acutia 

NlnuUa, Coasatia, Totia, Clytia, Narytia. * 

VIA. 

^ ^ Os ^ntepmntltmate. 


XIA. 

< •^^(ssat tfcs •inUptmUtmaia. 
wlifa, Cinxhu 

YIA 

n, w ^ the PentUttmaU 

Dlthyia,* Orithyia. 

ZIA 

a k I *. ^>^6cent the Antepenuitimate. 

Sabazia, Alyzia. 

ALA 

, „ Accent the Penultimate. 

Anaia, Massala. 

Accent tAe Anfcpenulttmate, 

Abala, Gabala, Castabala, Onobala, Triocala, Crocala, Ab- 
JJ^Jj^Daedala, BucephaJa, Abliala, AstyphaJa, McenaJa, 

CLA. 

Amidaf***^ ^ or Antepenultimaie Syllable, 

ELA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Arbela, (m Persia,) Acela, Adela, Suadela, Mandela. Phil- 
omela, Amstela. 

Accent the Antepenultimte. 

Arbela, (in Sicily.) 

OLA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Publicola, Anionicola, Junonicola, Neptunicola, Agricola, 
Daticola, Leucola, iEola, Abrostola, Sctevola. 

ULA 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abula. Trebula, Abula, Corbala, Callicula, Satirula, 
Adula, Acidula, AJgula, Caligula, Artigula, Ijongula, Ortop- 
ula, Merula, Caaperula. Asula, Alsula, Fcasula, Sceptesula, 
Sceptonsula, Insula, VltuJa, Vistula. 

YLA 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Ibyla, Massyla. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Acyla. 

AMA, EMA, IMA, OMA, UMA, YMA 
, Accent the Penultimate. 

Cynossetna, Aroma, Narracustoma. 

Accent the Antepenvlixmale. 

Pandama, Abderama, Asama, Uxama, Acema, Obrima, 
Perrima, Certima, Boreostoma, Decuma, Didynta, Hierosel- 
yina, Aisyma. 

ANA. 

Accent the PenuUmate. 

Albana, Pandana, Trajana, Marciana, Diana, Soodiana, 
Drangiana, Margiana, Aponiana. Pon^tiiana, IVojana, 
Copiana, Mariana, l^aatana, Susiana, Statiana. GloUiana, 
Viana, Alana, Crococalana, Eblana, Allana, Amboglana, 
Viiidolana. Q,aerculana, Gmerguetulana, Amana, AJmana, 
Comana, Mumana, Barpana, Clarana, Adrana, Messana:, 
Catana, Aecilana, Astigttana, Zeugltana, Meduano, Malva- 
na, Cluana, Novana, Equaha. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abana, Frlcana, Concana, Adana, Cispadana, Sagana, 
Anhann, Leuphana, Hygiana, Drepana, Barpana, Ecbatana, 
Catana, Sequana, Cyano, Tynan. 

ENA. 

Accent the PenuUmate, 

L&Vntt, Characena, Medena, Pldena, Aufldena, Ageena, 
Comagena, Doloniena, Capeiia, Cesena, Messena, Artena. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Phosbigena, Graphigena, Acillgena, Ignlgena, Junonige- 
na, Opigana, Nysigena, Bcetigena, Trojugena, Algosthena, 

* Thh ia in these erorie mnst be pronoorfced dill- 

tirn-tly in two syllabiaa, a* if written Il~ithre4'ah, Orith-e- 

Hah ; the penultimate syllable pronounced tm the notin eije. 


Alena, Helena, PeUena, Ponena, Atena, Polyxena, The- 
oxena. 

INAf 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Arablna, Acina, Cloacina, Tarracina, Ohtaclna, Ccscina, 
Kiciaa, Runeina, Cerctna, Lncina, Bryehta, Acradhia, Ach- 
^ina, ^gina, Baciima, Acanthina, Messallna, Catalina. 
Pascellna, Mechitna, Tellma, CalUna, Medullina, Cleobuli- 
na, Tutulina, Canina, Ceniniu Antonina, Heroina, Apina, 
Cisalplna, Transalpina, AgrJppmq, Abarina, Carina, JLarina, 
Cainarina, Sabrina, Phalacrlna, Acerlna, liorino, Camerlno, 
Terina, Jamphorina, Caprina, Myrina, Coaina, Felsinn, 
Abusina, Eiusina, Atina, Catina, Metlna, Libitina, MaritU 
na, Libentina. Adrumentlna, Ferentina, Aventina, Aruntl- 
na, Potina, Pal»stina, Mutina, Flarlna, Ldvlno. 

Accent the AntepemiUmate. 

Acina, Fascellina, Proserpina, Aetna, Bursina. ^ 

ONA. 

Accent ike Penultimate. 

Abena, Uxaeona, Libisocona, Ueocona, SanconiuOodoiia, 
Smdona, Adeona, Aufona, Balona, EeBona, DueHloiia, 
^Diona, Cremona, Artemona, Salmona. Homona, Pomona, 
Flanona, iEnono, Hippena, Narona, Aserona, Angerona, 
Verona, Matrona, iBaona, I^tona, Antona, Dertona, Orto* 
na, Cortona, Alvona, Axona. 


Ituna. 

Aloa. 

Anchoa. 


UNA. 

Accent the AntqfenuUimate, 
OA. 

Accent the PenuUimate, 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 


IPA, OPA, UPA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Argyripa, Europa, Catadupa. 

ARA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Abdara. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abara, Acam, Imacara, Accara, Cadara, Gadnra, Abdnro, 
Mogara, Mdchara, Imaclmra, PJmlara, Cinara, Cynura, Lip- 
ara, Lupara, Isaru, Patara, Mazara. 

CRA, DRA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Lepteacra, Charadra, Clepsydra. 

ERA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Abdera, Andera, Cythera, (tlio island Cerigo, near 
Crete.) 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Libera, Glycera, Acadeta, Jadora, Cythera, (the cHy of 
Cyprus,) Hiora, Cremera, Cussera. 

GRA. 

Accent the Antepenultimato, 

Tanagra, Berogra. 

HRA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

labethra. 

IRA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Paira, Thelaira, Stagira, iEgIra, Deianira, Metunira, Thy. 
atiro. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Cybira. 

ORA. 

Accent the PenuUmate. 

Pandora, Aberdora, Aurora, Vandesora, Windosora. 

Accent the AntepenuUmaU. 

Ebora. 

TRA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Cleopatra. 

Accent the AntepemdUmette, 

Excetra, Leucopetra, Triquelra. 

VRA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Cabura, Ebura, iBbura, Balbura, S'ubura, Patidam, Btnhi 
ro, Asura, I.csura, Isura, Cy nosura, Lactura, Asturo, 

t Every word of this terihlnatfoh wRh flie accent on the 
penultimate syllable has the i pronoanced qs the notm eye, 
— See Rules 1, 3, and 4, prefixed to the Initial rcepbutary 





GRKEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


6Pa 


YEA. 

Autnl tk« Pemdtmate. 

Apeyn, Cercyra, Corcyra, Lagyra, Palmyra,* Coayra, 

Testy ra. 

Accent the AntmenulHmaU. 

lia|»byra, Glaphyra, Philyra, Cebyra, Anticyra. 

ASA 

Accent the AntepenidUmate, 

Abasa, Banaaa, Diasasa, Harpaaa. 

ESA, ISA, OSA 

Accent the Penultimate 

Ortogesa, Alesa, JIaleaa, Namesa, Alpoaa, Berreaa, Men- 
teaa, Amphiaa, Elisa, Tolosa, Alrosa, Ecrtosa, Cortuoso. 

' USA, YSA. 

Accent the Perwitimate. 

Phannacuaa, Pkliecusa, Nartecusa, Fhmiiicusa, Celadusa, 
Pndusa, Lopadusa, Medusa, Eleusa, Crcusa, Lagusa, Ela- 
phusa, Agathusa, Marathusa, iEthusa, Phmtliusa, Aretnusa, 
Opbiusa, Elusa, Cordilusiu Drymusa, Eranusa, Ictinuaa, 
Colpusa, Aprusa, Ciasusa, Motusa, Dryusa, Donysa. 

ATA. 

Accent the Penultimate. ' 

Braccata, Adadata, Rh^data, Ti£ata, Tiphata, Crotoniata, 
Alata, Ainata, Acmata, Comata, Sarmata, Napata, De- 
niarata. Quadrats, Orat^ Armosata, Cougavata. 

Accent the AntepenvXUmaie. 

Cbterostrata, Samosata, Aitaxata. 


AS2B, EAS, FAS, OA!, 
Accent the PenuUmate, 
AcbM, PhUfiBS, Kapen, Allif». 


Accent the AntcpenulUnuxU, 

Diomeden, Cvaneae, Oencbrete, Caprea, Platem, CaUiUSi 
LotobrtgBB, lApithn. 


Accent the AntepenuUmale, 

Baiffiy Grain, Stabis, Ciliciae, Cercin, Residin, Rudito, 
Tapbite, Versajis, Ficelie, Encbchn, Cloelm, Cutilie, Es- 
quibee, ExquUie, Formite. Yolcanin. Araniie, Armanis, 
Brltannis, Boconis, Chelidonis, Fionis, Qemonis, Xynis 
Ellopis, Herpis, Coapis, Cusicularis, Oanaris, Purpura 
riffi, Chabris, Feris, Laboris, Einporis, Caucasia:, Vespor 
SIS, Corasis, Prasis, Ithacesis, Oymnesls, Etesis, Gratis, 
Venetis, Piguntis, Seliauntis, Sestis, Gottis, Londavis, 
Harpyis. 

LAS, MAS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Pials, Agagnmals. Apsils, Apenninicols, ASqnlcols, 
Aplols, Epipols, Bolbuls, Anculs, Fultuls, Fesuls, Car- 
Buls, llatuls, Tbermop;|^e, Aerocoms, Achoms, Solyms 


ana; ENAS. 

Accent the PenvXtmate. 

Africans, Clodians, Valentmians, Mariana^ Valentians, 
Sextians, Cumans, Adiabens, Mycens, Fregens, Bo 
pbens, Athens, Ilermathens, Mitylens, Acosamcns, Ach- 
meiis, Classomens, Camcnns, Convenas. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Apenninigens, Faunigens, Ophiogens 


ETA, ITA, OTA, UTA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Alta, Caieta, Moneta, Demareta, Myrtota, llorbita, Areop- 
Bgita, Abderita, Artemita, Stagirita, Uzlta, Piithiota, Epi- 
rota, Coutributa, Cicuta, Aluta, Matuta. 

Accent the Antepenultimate 
Domocrlta, Melita, Gmerita. 


AVA, EVA, IVA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Clepidava, Abragava, Calleva, GenevOi, Areva, Atteva, 
Luteva, Qalliva. 


Batava. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


UA. 


INAS, ONAS, UNAS, ZOAS. 

Auent the Penultimate, 

Bolins, Calamins, Agrippins, Carins, Taurinm, Pliibs- 
tins, Cleons, Vennons, Oons, Vacuns, Androguiim, 
Abzos. 

IPAS, UPAS. 

Auent the AntepenuUimaU, 

Centurips, Rutups. 

ARAS, ERAS, UBRAS, YTHRAS, ORAS, ATRAS, ITRAS. 
Auent the Penultimate, 

Adiabars, Andars, Ulubrs, Budors, Alachors, Coatrs, 
Velitrs. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Elouthers, Bliters, Erythrs, Pylagors. 


Accent Vie Antepenultimate. 

Acciia, Addua, Hedua, Heggua, Arrnun, Capua, Februa, 
Aebrua, Polatua, Flatus, Mantua, Agamzua. 

YA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Xdbya, ZeroUbya, Atbya, Carya, Marsya. 

AZA, EZA, OZA. 

Accent the Penultimate 
Abaraza, Miezo, Baragoza. 

AE. 

Acunt the Antepenultimate, 

Nausicad, Poslpliad. 

BAS, CAS. 

Accent the Pemdtmate. 

Maries. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Golubs, Vaginiacs, Cormocs, Oxydracs, Gallics, Hlo- 
ronlcs, Cories, Antics, Odryes. 

ADiE. 

Acnent the Antepenultimate. 

ASaeads, Baccblads, Bcepiads, Battlads, Thestiods 

IDAS, UDiE. 

Accent the Penultmate, ’ 

Froclids, BaaiUds, Orestids, Ebuds, Albuds 

Auent the Antepenultmatt. 

Labdacids, Seleuclds, Adrymachids, Branchids, Pyr* 
rhlds, BasilidSyRomuIids, NumidSyDardanids, Borysthea- 
ids, Ausonids, Cecropids, Oangarlds, Marmorids, Tya- 
dAsyDraids! r , , 


ABAS, ESAS, USiE. 

Accent the Penultmate, 

Syrocuss, Fithecuss, Pityuss. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Pagass, Acess. 

ATAS, ETAS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Msats, Abrincats. Lubcats, Docleats, Pheneats, Ara- 
peats, Magats, Olciniats, Crotoniats, Galats, Arelats, 
Hylats, Arnats, laxamats, Doltnats, Sauroniats, E\o< 
mats, Abrinats, Portunats, Asampati^ Cybirats, Vasats, 
Circets, ASsymnets, Agapets, Arets, Diaparets. 

Auent the Antepenultimate, 

Thyroagets, Mossagets, Apbets, Denselets, Coelcts, De- 
mets 

ITAS, OTAS, UTAS, YTiE. 

Auent the Penultmate, 

Ascits, Abradits, Acliits,<Aboniteichits, AccabacotlchU 
ts, Arsagalits, Avalits, Pbasolits, Brulhts, Hiera^ioltls, 
Antoniopolits, Adnonapolits, Metropolits, Dionysopolits, 
Adulits, Elamits, Bomits, Tomits, Bcenits, Pionits, Ag- 
nivonits, A^onits, Syborits, Darits, Opharits, Dassarits, 
Nigrits, Orits, Alorits, Tontyrits, Galeots, LimnioUu, 
Estiots, Ampreuts, Aluts, Trugiodyts, or Troglod^yts. 

IV/E, OVAS, UAS, YAS.t 
Auent the Penultimate. 

Durcabrivs, Elgovs, Durobrovs. 

Acunt the Antepenultimate. 

Mortus, llolicys, Pbhgyas, Bitbys, OrnlUiys, Milys, 
Minys. 

OBE. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Delpbobe, Niobe. 


* Pttbrjra, Bee this word In the Initial VeeaMarjf, 
f See Rule 4 of the Initial VoeaJndary, 

) Tbe tennutatlon of ys, with the accent on tbe pee- 


eeding syllable, must be pronounced as two oimUar lettera . 
that is, as if spelt Abito-e-e, dee.-- See Rule 4 ol 

tbe /nituil Focahulmy, 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
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ACE, ECE, ICE, OCE, YCE. 

JtcC0Ht thf JPMuItttMit, 

PhcBoioe, Berenice, A(j^aoiiice, Stratoniee.— 'See Buie 30. 

jMeeatt tAg 

Candace, Phylace. CanaceTm^e, Artace, AUebece, 
Alopece, Laodice, Afnadice, Eurydice, Pyrrhico, Helice, 
GalUce, Ulice, Demodlce, Sarmatice, Eiectlce, Oetice, Cy< 
modoce, Ago^, Harpalyce, Eryce. 


EDB. 

Accent the Penultimate. 
Agamede, Perimede, Alcimede. 


AIE. 

Accent tAe Penultimate, 

NEE, AGE. 

Accent tAe Ant^enultmale, 
Cyanee, Lalage. 


A2a>e. 


Laotlioe, Leueothoe, Cymotboo, HlppoUioe, Alyxothoe, My- 
rloe, Pholoe, Sdoe, 6inoe, JBiioe, Aiatnoe, Lyalnoe, Ai»- 
tinoe, Leucoaoe, Ttt^noe, PbiloQoe, Pbvmoiioe, Autonoei 
Polynoe, Ocyroe, Beroe, Heroe, Feroe, Absoe. 

APE, OPE. 

Accent tAe jtntepenultimate, 

lotape, Rhodope, Chnlclope, Cnndiopo, ASthk^, CalUO' 
pe, Llriope, Casaiope, Alope, Agalope, Penelope, Partbeno' 
pe, Sinope, dBrope, Merope, l>ryop& 

ARE, IRE, ORE, YRE. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Lymire. 

Accent tile .Antepenultimate. 

Becare, Tamare, iEnare, Terpsichwe, Zepbyre, Apyre* 
ESE. 

Accent the Antepenultimate 

Melese, Temeee. 


ACHE, ICHE, YCHE. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ischomacbe, Andromache, Conache, DoUche, Eutyclie. 

PHE, THE. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Anaphe, Psamathe. 

IE. 

Accent the AntepenuUmate, 

Gnrgaphie,* Uranie, Meminie, Asterie, Hyrie, Parrhaaie, 
Clytie. 

ALE, ELE, ILE, OLE, ULE, YLE. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Neobule, Eubule, Chcrdule, Eriphyle. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Acale, Hecale, Mycale, Megale, Omphale, AGthalo, No- 
vendiale, iEgiale, Anchiale, Myrtale, Ambarvule, Ilynlo, 
Eiiryale, Cybelo, Ncphele, Alele, Semele, Perlmele, Pmcile, 
Affile, CEinphile, lole, Omole, Homole, PJiydiJe, Strongyle, 
Chthouophyle, Deipyle, Eurypyle. 

AME, IME, OME, YME. 

Auent the Antepenultimate, 

Apame, Inarime, Ithome, Ainymome, CEnomo, Amphin* 
c»ne, liaonome, Hylonome, Eurynome, Didyme. 


ANE. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Mandane, Alane, Anthanc, Acbriane, Anano, Drepane, 
Acrubatane, Eutanc, Roxane. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Taprobane, Cyane, Pitane. 

ENE. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Acabene, Bubacene, Damascene, Cbalcidene, Cistbene, 
Alcisthene, Pnrthiene,Priene, Poroselone, Pallene, Tellene, 
Cyllene, Pylene, Mitylene, AEinene, Laonomene, Ismene, 
Dlndymene, Osrhodne, TroSne, Arene, Autocrene, Hippo* 
crene, Pireno, Cyrene, Pyrene, Capissene, Atropatene, Cor- 
duene, Byene. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Helene, Depamone, Dynamene, Nyctimene, Idomene, 
Atelpomene, Anadyomene, Armene. 

INE. 

Accent the PemdUmate. 

Sabine, Carcine, Trachine, Alcantbine, Neptunine, Lari* 
ne, Nerine, Irme, Barsine, Bolbetine. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Asine. 

ONE, YNE. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Metbone, Ithone, Oione, Porphyrione, Acrisione, Alone, 
Ilalone, Corone, Torone, Tbyone, Bizone, Delphyne. 

Aeeent the Antepenultimate, 

Mycone, Erignne, Persephone, Tisiphone, Deione, Flei- 
one, Chione, lllone, Hermione, Herione, Commone, Mne* 
mosyne, Sopbroeyne, Euphroeyne, 


0£, (in two syllables.) 

, Accent the Antepenultmate. 

Amphirboe, Aicatboe, Alcithoe, Aropbithoe, Nausitboe, 


ATE, ETE, ITE, OTE, YTE, TYE. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Ate, Reate. Teate, Areiate, Admete, Arete, Aphrodite, 
Amphitrite, Atabyrlte, Fercoto, Pactyo. 

Accent the Antmenultimate. 

Hecate, Condate, Automate, Taygete, Nepete, Anaxaretoi 

AVE, EVE. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

LAI, t NAI, (in two syllables.) 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Accent the Antipenultimate, 

BI. 

Aeeent the AntepenuUmate, 

Acibi, Abnobi, Attubi. 

ACI. 

Accent the Antemnultimate. 

' Segontiaci, Mattiaci, Amaci, ^naci, Bettovaci. 

ACI, ICI, OCI, UCI. 

Aeeent the Penultimate. 

Rauraci, Albici, liabici, Acodici, Palicl, Maricl, Modoma 
trici, Raurici, Arcvici, Tnboci, Aruci. 

Accent the Antevenultimate. 

Callaici, Vendehcl, Academic!, Arecomlci, Hernici, Cynl- 
ci, Stoici, Opjci. Nnssici, Aduatici, Atuatici, Peripatetic!, 
Cettici, Avantici, Xystici, Lavici, Triboci, Amadoci, Bib* 
roci. 

ODI, YDI. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Borgodi, Abydi. 

JEl. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Baba;!, Vaccsei, and so of all words which have a diph* 
thong in the penultimate syllable. 

El, (in two syllables.) 

Accent the AntepenultimaU, 

Lapidei, Candei, Agandei, Amathei, Elei, Cantblel. Eu* 
ganei, CEnei, blandarei, Hyperborei, Carostosel, Pratel. 

61. 

Aeeent the Antepenultimate, 

Acridophagi, Agriophagi, Chelanophasi. Andmpophag), 
Anthropophagi, L^pphagf, Strutopho^, icnthyophngi, l)c* 
ceiDpagi, Novemplil, ArUgl, Aiostigi. 

CHI, THI. 

Accent the AntepenulHmate, 

Heniochi, /Bnocbl, Henochi, Ostrogoth!. 

ILt 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abil, Oabii, and all words of thisiermlnatlon. 

ALI, BLI, lU, OLl, ULI, YLL 
Accent the AntepemUtmeUe, 

Abali, Vandal!, Acephali, Cyoocephall, Macroeephali, 
Attali, Alontegeceli, Garoceli, Monosceli, IgUgUl, .^uicoli 


Hlppolyte. 

Agave. 

Nineve. 

Acbolai. 

Danal. 


* 'hie i in ttie penultimate syllables of these words, not 
having the accent, roust be pronounced like s. This occa- 
srofis a dtsagreeame hiatus between this and the last syOa* 
bte) and a repotitioii of the same aoand, bot at the same 


time Is strictly according to rule.*-- Bee Rule 4 of the Mtial 
P'oeahdarjf, 

t For the final i In these words, see Buie 4 of the /xitiA 
F s eshd wy. | Bee Buies 3 and 4. 
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OwveplL Putooli, CortoU, Oz<AL AtabaU, OnteuLL Mk«- 
li, SieulL Putlcmi, Ancull, ^auli, Vardull, TomU, For- 
uli, Ostiidi, BaftuU, Rutuli, MaMeiyU, Ooctyll. 

AMI, EML 
jtec$iU (Afl PtmUthmUc* 

Apteomi, CborideniL 

oMi, vm, 

Jteeent tJu Jtnt^enuUiMate* 

Cepbalotomf, Aitomi, Bfedlnxumi. 

ANI. 

tJi4 Pe$UlliSMlU4t 

Albaai. Oat^bani, iEcani, Sican), Tudcanl. Ac., and all 
worda or this termination, except Choani ana Sequani, or 
such as are derived from words terminating in arms, with 
the penultimate short } which see. 

ENI. 

Jieeent the PmuMimate. 

Agabeni, Adiabeni, Soraceni, Iceoi, Laodiceni, Cyxiceni, 
Uoeni, Cbaldeni, Abydent, Comageni,Iceni, Qningeni, Oe- 
pheni, Tyrrheni, Rutheni, Labienl, Allienl, Cileni, Olci- 
m«ni, Alapeni, llypopeni, Tiborcni, Agareni, RuiVeni, Cu- 
aseni, Vdseni, Bateni, OorduenL 

Accent tAe ^nt^mvltimatt. 

Origeni, Apartheni, Antixeni. 

INI.* 

' Accent the Penultimate, 

Gabini, Sabini, Dulglbmi, Baaterbini, Peucini, Marrucini, 
Lactucini, Otadini, Bidini, Udini, Caudini, Budini, Rhegi- 
ni, Triocalini, TriumpUini, Magelluu, Entellini, Canini, 
Menanini, Anagnini, Amiterninl, Saturnini, Centuripmi, 
Paropinl, Irpini, Ilirpini, Tibarlni, Carini, Cetnrini, Cita- 
rini, Illiberini, Acherini, Elorini, Assonni, Feltrinj, Butrmi, 
Eburmi. Tigurini, Cacyrini, Agyrini, Haleaini, Otesini, Mo- 
sini, Abisinf. Mossini, Clusini, Arusini, Reatini, Lalmi, Cal- 
atini, Coiiotini, Oaloctini, Ectini, JEgetini, Ergetini, Jetuii, 
Aletinl, Spoletini, Netinl^ Neretini, Setinl, Bantini, Mur- 
gantlni, Paliantini, Amantini, Numantini, Fidentini, Salen- 
tlni, Golentmi, Carentim, Verentmi. Florontini, Consontini, 
Potentini. Faventini, Leontini, Acherontinh Saguntini, 
Haluntini, ASgymmi, Mamortihi. Tricastini, vestiui, Fau- 
stini, Abrettini,£nguini, Inguini, Lanuvini. 

Accent the AntepenvXtimate. 

Lactucini, Genaini, Memini, Morini, f TorrinL 

ONI, UNI, YNL 
Accent the PmuUmate. 

Edoni, Aloni, Nemaloni. Qeloni, Aqueloni, Abroni, Gor- 
diini, Mariandynl, Magyni, Mogyni* 

Accent 1h$ Ant&penultmaU. 

Epigoni, Tbeutoni. 

UPI. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Catadupi. 

ARI, ERI, IRI, ORI, URI, YRI. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Babari, Chomari, Agactari,Iberj,Celtiberi,Doberi, Algeri, 
Falemeri, Monomeri, Herroanduri, Dioscuri, Bancen, P»- 
■uri, Agacturi, ZimyrU 

Accent the AnUpenuUmate, 

Abari, Tochari, Acestari, Oavari, Calabri, Oantabri, Di- 

g eri, Drmreri, EleutherJ, Cntstumeri. Teneteri, Brueteri, 
uelteri, Treveri, Veragri, Treviri, Epaori, Pustophori. 

USX, YSL 

Accent the PeMlUmaUi 
Hermandusi, Ck>ndrusi, Merusi, Megabysl. 

ATI, ETI, OTI, UTI 
Aeeent the PenuMmete, 

Abodati, Oapellati, Ceroti, TbesproU, Carnuti. 

Accent the Ant^^emUtiiMte, 

Athanatly Heaeti, VasotL 

AVI, BVI, in, AXI, UZL 
Accent the Pmeedtirnate, 

Andecavl, Cbamavi, Batevi, Flottvl, Buevl, Argirl, Achi- 
Vi, Ooraxi, AbntxL 

*''4d.--*'PV%eitth6aocdiitlf oh the iMnaltiinate (pliable, 
the I ip 4l»e last two syllables it pronounced exactly fike the 
IMNRI sM| the acoeat W on the aMspettalUttite, 

theilislsiipseiwwiioedllke^and the last Kite eye. 

Rules 3 mtd 4 of the Athtel FeeabtUarp, 


Vt 

Aemt the AntepemAimtte 

Abasoul, iBdal, Hodnl, Vertaandui, Bipedhaui; Inal, 
Oastruminui, Ewul, Abiiiicitul. 

IBAL, UBAL, NAL, QUIL. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Pomonal. 

Acceiet the Aa ft y f m t Mutate. 

Annibal, Hannibal, AsdrobM, Basdrubal, Tanaquil 

AM, IM, U5L 

Accent the P*mtltimate, 

Adulam, .£gipam, Aduzatn, Gerabum. 

Accent the An t^ enuIHina tei 

Abarim. 

UBUM, AGUM, IGUM, OGUB4.' 

Accent the PemUtmate. 

Comacum, Tomacum, Baracum, Gamericum, Labicum, 
Avarkum, Antrioum, Trivicum, Nordovicutn, Longovlcuoi, 
Verovicum, Norvicum, Brundivicum. 

I Accent the AitaepennUimote. 

Cacubum, Abodiacum, Tolpiaeum, Bediiacum, Gessona- 
cum, Magontiacum, Mattiacum, Argentomacum, Olenu- 
cum, Arenacum, Bremetonocum, Eboracum, Eburacum, 
I Lampsacum, Nemetacum, Bellpvacum, Agedicum, Agenda 
cum, Glyconicum, Oanopicum, Noricum. Massicum, Adrut* 
icum, Babenheticum, Bolticuin, Aventicum, Mareotkum 
Ageiocum. 

EDUM, IDUM. 

. Accent the Antepenvitmate. 

Manduesseduiu, Algldum. 

iEUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Lilybffium, Lycaum, and all words of this termiuation 

EUM. 

Accent the Penul&mate. 

Sylldceum, Lyceum, Sygeum, Amatheum, Glytbeum, 
Didymeuin, Frytaneum, Palanteum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Herculeum, Heracleum, Rataneum, Gorineum, Aquiue- 
um, Dictynneum, Ponticapeum, Rhmteum. 

AGUM, IGUM, OGUM. 

Accent the AntepenuUmmte, 

Nivomagum, Noviomagum, Adroblgum, DarioriguiD, Al* 
lobrogum. 

lUM. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Albium, Eugubium, Abrucium, and on words of this ter 
mination. 

ALUM, ELUM, ILUM, OLUM, ULUM. 

Accent the AntepenultimaU. 

Anchialum, Acelum, Oceiuro, Corbilum, Clusiolum, Onto 
ulum. Janiculum, Oornkulum, Hetriouluro, Uttrkulurm, 
Aflcujum, Tusculum, Angulum, Cingulum, Apuiuni,'' Tree- 
sulum. Batulum. 

MUM. 

Accent the Pcnultitnate. 

Amstelodamum, Novocomum, Gadomum, Amatebeda- 
mum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Lygdamum, Cisamum, Boiemum, Antrimum, Auximum, 
Bergomum, Mentonomum. 

ANUM. 

Accent Me Penultimate. 

Albanum, Halioanum, Arcanum, dBanum, Teanum, Tri> 
fonum, Stabeanum, Ambimam, Pompeianum, TulUanum, 
Fomianum, Cosmianum, Boianum, Appianum, Bovianum, 
Mediolanum. Amanum, Aqnii^ranuin, Trigiannum, Nudi- 
tanuxn. Usalltanum, ucalltanum, Acotetanuro, Acharlta- 
num, Abxiritanum, Argentanom, Hmtanutn, Anxannm. 

Accent Me Antapenuitianate, 

Aptisddanum, ^diromanum, Itanum. 


** Extreintqiie homlnnin Morliil, ^eatt s^ 

The Danes, nnconqnered oUbpriny, march liebinh 
And Morinif the last of hntnaa k'nd.” ~ Dnvoa v 
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ENUK. 

JtoMitt ihi PmillteQlt* 

nesiraia, Oldeiittm, Duroknitiii, ICiiMitixii> yol•«llaB^ 

uwvitattin. 

i*« 

Oleouin. 

INUM. 

the PMuUimats* 

Urbinimi, Sidieinttm, Ticintim, Pucteaia, Trldiniun, 
I^nditran, Agtmim, <^Hiniiin, Cragtaminain, Apennl- 
num, Sepinum, Arplnum, Aruaplnam, Sarinuin, Lucrinunni 
Ocrinum, Oamerinum, liaborinum. Petrinutn, Taurinam, 
Casinuin, Nemotlnum, Oossinum, Atinum, Botiniim, Am- 
biatinum, Petinum, Aitinumf ^entinum, Tolientinum, 
FerenUnum, Laurantinum. Abrotinimi, Inguinum, Aaul- 
num, Nequinum. 

ONUM. 

^cemU the PenmUimaU. 

Cobillonum, Oarianonum, DuronuiSi CataracUmum. 

Aamt tk$ 

Cieonum, Vindonum, Brltonum. 


UNUM, YNUM. 

Aeemt ths PeiwltimaU, 

8«goduoon, Lugdunum, Marigdunum, Moriduntiffi, Ar- 
caldunum, Rigoduniim, Sorbiodunum, Noviodunum, Melo> 
dunum, Camdodunuin, Axelodunum, Uxellodunum, Bran- 
nodunum, Carodunum,Cffi9arodunum,Tarodunum, Theod- 
nrodunum, Eburodunum, Nernantodunum, Belunum, An- 
teraatunum, Andomatunum, Maryandynum. 


OUM, OPUM, YPUM. 
Aecejit t/u Panultimate, 
MyrtUum, Europum. 


Pausilypum. 


Accent the AntepenvUinuLte* 
ARUM. 


Accent the PentUUmate. 

Agnrum, Bdgarum, Nympharuni, Convenaruin, Rosarum, 
Aduhtarum, Celtarum. 


ABRUM, UBRUM, 
Accent the PenuUimuU. 
Vdabrum, Vemodubrum. 

Accent the AntepenvUimate, 

Artabrum. 

ERUM. 

Accent the AntepemiMmaU 
Caucoliberum, Tuberum. 


APRUM, ATHRUM. 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Accent the AiUepenultmate. 
IRUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 


VenafVum. 

Barathrum. 

Muzinuu. 


ORUM. 

* Auent the Penultimate. 

Oermorum, Ducrocortorum. 

Accent the AntepenuUimaU. 

Doroftoruio. 

ETRUM. 

Accent either the PenuUmate or Aat^pennUwuUe, 
Ueletrum* 

URUM. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Alaburum, Aaottrum, Lugduram, Mareodurum, Lactodu- 
mm, Octodonun, Divojurum, Silurum, Baturum. 

Accent the AntepmnUieuUe. 

Tigunim. 

• ISUM, OSUM* 

Accent ike Petm ki im tte , 

AOmm, Aniaimi, Jaaoattm. 

ATUM, BTUM, ITUM, OTUM, UTUBt 
Aeeent the PenMltiautte, 

Atrebatma* Oalatnm, Argantoratum, Mutrlatialun, Elooa- 
tim, Caktum, VaUiwIettifB, Tola- ; 

UUtt, Utmetain, Adruipetum, Tua^um^ Eretum, Aceitan, j 
Dsimini) OoertopHumt Abrttum, Narftom, Aagastoritujii, 
Kaueriotitthioi, Complutttiii. 

JMiHt the Antepenultimate. 


ATOM, IVWt. YUM. 
the PnemHinuiUit 
Gandavum, SymMvum. 

Accent tits 
Coceyum, Engyunu 

MIN, AON, ICON. 

Accent the J^Mnatc. 

Helicaon, Lycaon, Macliaoa, DoUobaon, Amithaan, DkJjr* 
maon, Hyperaon, Uieetaon. 

Accent the AntepemUtimntc. 

Sslamin, Rubicon, Hdlcon. 

ADON, E0ON, IDON, OBON, YDON. 

Accent the PenuUmate, 

Calcedon, Chalcedon, Oarohedon, Anthedon, Aaptadon 
Sarpodon, Tbermodon, Abydoo. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Celadon, Alclmedon, Ampbimedon, Lannedon, Hlppom* 
edon, Oromedon, Antomedon, Armedon, EurymMoh, 
CaJydon, Amydon, Corydon. 

EON, EGON. 

Accent the Penultimate 
Deileon, Achilleon, Aristocreon. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Pantheon, Aleon, Pitheleon, l)einoleun, Timoleon, Anna 
reon, Timocreon, Ucalegon. 

APHON, EPHON, IPHON, OPHON. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Againphon, Chasrephon, Ctcslpbon, Antiphon, Colophon, 
Demophon, Xenophon. 


THON. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Agathon, Acroathon, Marathon, Phlegethon, Pyriphlogi* 
tbon, Arothon, Acrithon. 


ION. 

Auent the Penultimate. 

Pandion, Sandion, Echion, Alphion, Amphton, Ophlon, 
Methion, Anon, Oarion, Alrion, Hyperion, Orion, Aihm, 
Metion, Axion, Ixlon. iJfjfperion. See Walker’i Rule SSi. 
— Editor.] 

Auent the Antepenultimate. 

Albion, Phooion, Caphaledion, iBgion, Brigion. Bryglon, 
Adobogion, Moschion, Emathion, Amothion, Anthinn, Ero- 
thion, l^hion, Deucalion, DfiodaliOD, Bijgallon, Caiathion, 
^Etlialion, Ereuthalion,Pjgmalion, Pygmalion, Cemelion. Pe- 
"lion, Ptelion, llion, Biyllion, Cronuon, Eiidymion, Mlloni- 
on, Athenion, BOion, Apion, Dlopion, Appion, Noacoplon, 
Agelelarlon, Action, Cnimerlon, Hyperion, Aiterion, Dorl- 
on, Euphorlon, Porphyrion, Thyrlon, Jasion, dSslon, Htp- 
pocratton, Stration, Action, iEtion. Metion, .Mention, Pal 
iantion, Dotion, Theodotion, Erotion, Sotion. Nepheation, 
PbiUstlon, Polytion, Omytion, Eurytkni, Dlonklon. 


LON, MON, NON, OON, PON, RON, PHRON. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Philemon, Criumetopon, Oaberon, Dloacoron, Caclpron 
Auent the Antepenultimate. 

Ascalon, Aitylon, Babylon, Telamon. Ademon, AEgemon, 
Polemoo, Ardemon, Hieroinnemon, Artemon, Abarimon, 
Oromeno^ Alcomenon, Tauromenon, Deicbon, Oemoebon, 
Laoebon, HJppocbon, Demophbon, Hippothbon, Aearoo, Ac- 
caron. Paparon, Acberom Aptexon, Daiptoron, Cheriaphron, 
Alciporon, Lycopliton, Entbyphron 

SON, TON, YON, ZON. 

Auent the P enu lt im at e , 

TbeogRon, ArlatogltoD, Polygiton, Deltaimu 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


ABO, AOO, ICO, EDO, IDO. 
Auent the PemuUiMatc, 
Lampedo, Capido. 

Ascent the An t rn muM m mt. 
Artbo, Taimeo, Btliiae, M aeaae. 

«BO, LEO, TBO. 
Accent the Antcpelutitimatc, 
Imbco. AmUeoy Buteo. 
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AGO, IGO, UGO. 
the PenuUnnatc, 

Carthago, Origo, Verrugo. 

PHO, TIIO. 

Accent the Antqyenultimate. 

Gilipho, Agatho. 

BIO, CIO, DIO, GIO, LIO, MIO, NIO, RIO, SIO, 
TIO, VIO, XIO. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Arabio, Corbio, Navilubio. 8enecio, Diomedio, Regio, 
Phrjgio, Bambaho, Bsilho, C.ibaliio, Anaellio, Poiiio, Sirmio, 
Formio, Phormio, Amo, PiirnK-nio, Avemo, Glabrio, Acrio, 
Cuno, Byllaturio, Vurio, Occaiio, Aurasio, Secusio^ Verclu- 
Pio, Nat)o, UJiio, Dervoniio, Versontio, Divio, Obhvio, Pe- 
tuvio, Aloxio. 

CLO, ILO, ULO, UMO. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

CJmricIo, Corbilo, Corbulo, AIjiulo, Baitulo, C.ostulo, Anu- 
mo, Lucumo. 

ANO, ENO, INO. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Theano, Adramitteno. 

Accent the Antcpenultimatr. 

Darcinn, Rueemo, Fruscino. 

APO, IPO. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Sisnpo, Olyssipo. 

ARO, EUO. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Vadavero. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Bessaro, Civaro, Tubero, Cicero, Jliero, Acimcro, Cesscro. 

ASO, ISO. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Carcaso, Agaso, Tunaso, Aliso, Xatiso. 

ATO, ETO, ITO, YO, XO. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Enyo, Polyxo. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Erato, Derccto, Siccilissito, Capito, Amphitryo. 

BER, FER, GER, TER, VER. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Meleager, Elaver. , 

Accent the Antevenultmatc. 

Calaber, Mulnber, Noctifer, Tanager, Antipater, Marspa- 
ter, Diespiler, Marbiutcr, Jupiter. 

AOR, NOR, FOR, TOR, ZOR. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Clirysaor, Alc.anor, Bianor, Euphranor, Alcenor, Agenor, 
Agapenor, Elpeiior, Rhetenor, Antenor, Anaxenor, Vmde- 
iuiator, Rliobetor, Aphetor, 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Marcipor, Lucii>or, Nmiiitor, Albumazor, or Albumazar. 

BAS, DAS, EAS. GAS, PHAS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Alebas, Augeaa, (king of Elis,) Aeneas, Orcaa, SympIcgaa. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Dotadas, Cercidaa, Liicidas, Titnaichidus, Charmidas, 
Alcidiirnidas, Leonidna, Aristonidaa, Mnnsippidas, Pelopi- 
das, Tbcaridas, Diagoridas, Diphoridas, Antipatridas, Aban- 
lidas, Crauxidas, Ardeas, Augeas, (the poet,) Eleas, Cineas, 
Cyneas, Boreas, Broteas, Acragas, Periphas, Acyphas. 

IAS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Opliias. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Cffcias, Nicias, Cephalffidias, Phidias, Herod las, Cydias, 
Epbyreos, Minyeias, Pelasgias, Aiitibacciiias, Acrolochias, 
Arcliias, Adarcbias, Arcathias, Agathias, P^hias, Pleias, 
Pelios. llias, Damias, Scernias, Arsanias, Pausaniaa, Olym* 
pins, Appi .8, Agrippias, Chabnas, Tiberias, Terias, Lycori- 
as, Pelonas, Demetnas, Diuscunas, Agasias, Phosia;^ Acesi- 
ps, Agesias, Hegesias, Tiresias, Ctesias, Cephisios, Pausms, 
Prusias, Lysias, Tysias, AEtias, fiitios, Cntios, Abantias, 
Thoanttas, Phaetliontias, Phaisiias, Tiiestias, Fhoestias, Ses- 
tias, Livias, Artaxias, Loxias. 


LAS, MAS, NAS. 

Accent the Penultirmte, 

Amiclas, Amyclos, Acilos, Adulas,' Mtccenas, Moecenns, 
(or, as Labbe says it ought to be written, Mccoenas,) Fide 
nas, Arpinas, Larinas, Atinas, Adunas. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Agelas, Apilas, Arcesilos, Acylas, Dorylas, Asylas, Ac- 
amas, Alcidamos, Ipliidamus, Chersidaraas, Praxidamas, 
Thcodainos, Cieodaitias, Therodamas, Thyoaaraas, Astyd- 
amaSj Atlmmas, Gurainas, Diconias, Sarsinas, Sassiiias, 
Pitinas. 

OAS, PAS, RAS, SAS, TAS, XAS, YAS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Bagoas, Canopas, Abradaras, Zonaras, (as Labbe contends 
it ought to be,) Epithcr.is, Abradatas, Jetas, Pbiletas, Danioi- 
tas, Acrit^, Eurotas, Abraxas. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Tclcobas, Chrysorrboaa, Agriopas, Triopas, Zonaras, Gya 
ras, Chrysoceras, Mazera^ Cbaboras, Orthugorus, Pythago- 
ras, Diagoras, Pylagoras, Demagoras, Timagoros, Hermago- 
ras, Atbenagoras, Xeriagoras, Hippagoras, Btesagoras, Ti- 
sagoras, Teleatagoras, Protagoras, Evagoras, Anaxagoras, 
Praxagoras, Ligoras, Athyras, Thainyras, Cinyras, Atyras, 
Apesas, Pietas. Felicitas, Libemlitas, Lontulitas, Agnitos, 
Opportunitas. Claritas, Veritas, Fnustitas, Civitas, Arebytas, 
Plilegyas, Milyas, Marsyas. 

BES. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Chalybes, Armenochalybes. 

CES. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Arbaces, Pharnaces, Samothraces, Arsaces, Phcenires, 
Libyplwniccs, Olyinpionices, Plislunices, Polyniccs, Ordo- 
victs, Leinovices, Eburovices. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Axinces, Astaees, Derbices, Ardiees, Elcutherocilices, 
Cappadoces, Eudoces, Bcbryces, Mazy cos 

ADES. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Icades, Olrades, Arcades, Orc.ades, Carneades, Gorgades, 
StCEchades, Lichades, Strophades, Laiudes, Naiadra, Aloi- 
biades, Pleiades, Braiicbiades. Deliades, lleliades, Peliades, 
Oiliudcs, Nauidiades, Juliaucs, Memmiades, ClLiu.adcs, 
Xeniades, Hunmades, Ilelicomades, Acnsioniadus, Tela- 
inomades, Limoniades, Asclcpiades, Asopiades, Crolopi- 
ados, Appiades, TJiebpiad(s, Thanades, Otriades, (3jn- 
ades, Scynades, Anchisiade^, Dosi.idcs, Lysiades, Nysi- 
ndes, Dionysiades, Mena>tiades, Miltiades, Abuntiaues, 
Dryantiadcs, Atlantiades, I.aoniedontiades, Phaetunti.ides, 
Laertiades, llcphajstjades, TJiestiades, Battiadcs, C> eludes, 
rybadcM, Demades, Noinades, Mtenades, Echiiiades, C'lspa- 
des, ChoeradeS, Sporados, Perisades, Hippotadcs, Sot.ides, 
llyades, Tliyades, Dryades, Hamadryades, Otbryades. 

EDES. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Democedes, Againedes, Pabunedcs, Archimedes, Nicome- 
des, Diomedes, Lycornedes, Cleumedes, Ganymedes, Tbras- 
ymedea. 

IDES. 

Accent Ike Penultimate. 

Alcides, Lyncides, Tydides, Algides, rrometludes, Nicar- 
tbidcs, Heraclidcs, IVleclidcs, Epuclides, Anticlides, Audro- 
elides, Meneclides, CEcIides, (Resoclides, Xenoclides, Cbar- 
iclides, Patroclides, Aristoclides^ Euclides, Eur3'clidc8, Be- 
lides, (singular,) Basilides, Nclides, Pelides, iEschylides 
iEnidcs, Antigenides, CEnides, Lychnides, Amaiioides, 
Japeronidcs, Landes, Abderides, Atridcs, Thesides, Ansli- 
des. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Epicb’dides, Dan^ides, Lesbides, I^abdacides, ^Eacides, 
Jlylucides, Phylacidcs, Pharacides, Imbracides, Myrmeci- 
dcs, Phconicides, Antalcides, Andocides, Ampycides, 
Thucydides, Lelcgcides, Tyrrhfcides. PimpRides, Cljun- 
enbides, Minfeides, Scyreides, Minydides, Lagides. Harpagi- 
des, Lycurgides, Ogygides, inaebides, Lysimachidcs, Aga- 
tlmrchides, Timarchides, LeulycJiides, Leontycbides, L^- 
tyebidea, Sisyphides, Eiccthides, Proincthidcs, Crethides, 
Scythides, (Ebalides, AEihalides, Tantalides, Castalides, 
Myatalides, Pbytabdes, Meneclides, CEclidea, Ctcsiclides, 
Androebdes, Euclides, Euryilides, Belides, (plural,) Sicel- 
ides, Epimelidcs, Cypsclides, Anaxilides, jBolides, Eu- 
biilides, Phocylides, Priamides, Potainides, Cnemides, ^Esim- 
ides, lohmdes, Charmides, Dardanides, Oceanides, Aman- 
ides, Titanides, Olenides, Achiejnenides, Acbimenidei, 
Epinienides, Parmenides, Isinenides, Eumenides, Sithnidcs, 
Apollinides, Prumnides, Aonides, Dodonides, Mygdalorl- 
des, Calydonides, Moaonide'?, CEdipodionidcs, Deiuoidet 
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Chi^jdes, Echionides, Spcrcluonides, Ophiomdes, Japeti- 
Guides, Ixioujdes, Mnnafjonjdes, Thdonldes, Apollonffea, 
Acmouides iEmonides, Pulypemomdes, Simonides, Har- 
momdes Menmonides, Cron ides, Myromdes, Wnides. 
Aristoiudes, PrMonides, Libumides, Sunides, Telebdidea 

Euripides, Driopides, OSnopides, Cecropidca, Leucippidea 
Piiilippides, Argyrospidcs. CJearldea, Tienaridea, Hebrides 
] imondrides, Anaxandndes, Epicerides, Pieridea, Hesperi^ 
des, Hyporides, Casslterides, Amerides, Periaterides, Libcth- 
rides, Dioscondes, Protogondea, Mcthorides, Antenorldes, 
Actorides, Duictondes, Polyctondes, Hegetondes, Onetori- 
des, Antoiides, Acestondes, Thestondea, Aristondes. Elec- 
trides, (Enotndea, Sinmdyrides, Philyndea, Pegaaides, laa- 
Wea, ImbrasideHjClesides, Dionyside8,Cratides, Propceiides, 
rraitides, Oceanitides, iEantides, Dryantides, Dracontidea. 
Absyrtides, Acestides, Orestidus, Epytidea. 


ODES, DDES, YDES. 

. •Accent the Penultimate. 

ASgilodoB, Acmodes, Nebrodes, Herodes, Orodes, lltcbu- 
dcs, Harudes, Lacydes, PJierecydes, Androcydes. 

.Accent the Antepenvltmatc. 

Sciapodes, (Edipodes, Antipodes, Hippupodes, Ilimantop- 
odcs, Pyrodes, Epicydoa. 


AGES, EGES, IGES, OGES, YGE3. 

•Accent the .Antepenultimate, 

Theages, Tectosages, Astyages, Leleges, Nitiobngca, Du- 
rotriges, Catunges, Allubroges, Antobroges, Ogygca Cataph- 
lyges, Sazyges. 

ATHES, ETIIES, YTIIES,'lES. 

Accent the PenuUiinatc. 

Anarathes, Aletiies. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Onythes, Aries. 

ALES. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Novendiales, Geniales, Compitales, Arvalos. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Oorales. 

ACLES, ICLES, OCLES. 

Accent the Antepenultmatc, 

Daicles, Mnasitles, Iphiclrs, Zanthiclos, Chancles, Tlier- 
Icles, Pericles, Agasicles, Pasicles, Plirasicles, Ctesides, 
Sosicles, Nausides, Xanticles, Niodes, Empedocles, Tlieo- 
cles, Neocies, Eteocles, Sophocles, i’ylhocles, Diodes, PJiil- 
ocles, Damocles, Democles, PhanoclcK, Xenocles, Ilierocles, 
Androclea, Mandrocles, Putrocles. Mctrocles, Lamprocles, 
Cephisodes, Nestocles, 'I’hemibtocles. 


ELES, ILES, OLES, ULES. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Araraiicdes, Iledymeles, Pasiteles, Praxiteles, Pyrgoteles, 
DeinoU les, AristoU les, Gundiles. Absilea, Novensiles, Pisat- 
Ues, Taules, Aioles, Autololes, Abdimonoles, Hercules. 

AMES, OMES. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Priomes, Dataines, Abrocomes. 

ANES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Jordancs, Athamancs, Alamanes, Brach manes, Acama- 
iies, ABgipanes, Tigranes, Actisaries, Titanes, Ariobarzanes. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Diaphanes, Epiphanes, Penphunes, Praxiphanes, Pcxipli- 
anes. Lexipbanes, Antiphanes, Nicophanes, Theophancs, 
Diophnnes, Apollophancs, Xenophanes, Aristophanes, Agri- 
anes, Pharasmones, Pi ytancs. 


INES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 
Teicbines, Acesiues. 

Accent the Antepenultimate* 
Aborigines, .dEathines,f Asines. 


ONES. 

Auent the Penultimate, 

Calucones, Agones, Antochthones, tones, Helleviones, 
Volones, Nasimones. Verones, Centrones, Eburones, Griso 
nes, Auticatones, Statones, Vectones, Vetones, Acitavones, 
Axones, .^Exones, Halizones. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Lycaones, Chaoncs, Fnsiabones, Cicones, Verniconos, 
Francoiies, Vascones, Mysomacedoncs, Rhedones, Essodo- 
ne«, Myrmidones, Pocones, Paphlagoiies. Aspagoiies, 
slrigones, Lmgones, Lestrygones, Vangiones, Nuithunes, 
Sithones, Boliones, llermiuncs, Biggenones, Merlones, Sul 
ones, Mimalloncs, Benones, Memnones, Pannones, Ainbro« 
nes, Suessones, Amsones, Pictoncs, Teutonos, Amozones. 


OES. 


Heroes. 


Accent the Penultimate, 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Chorsoes, Chosroes. 


APES, OPES. 

Accent the Penultimate, ^ 

Cynapos, Cecropes, Cyclopes. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Panticapes, Crassopes, Esubopcs, Aithlopei, liellopci, 
Dolopes, Panopes, Steropcs, Dryopes. 

ARES, ERES, IRES, ORES, VRES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Cabares, Balcares. A|>olhnures, Saltuares, Ableres, Byze* 
res, Bcclures, Diures, Azores, Silures. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Leochares, ^Emocharcs, Demorhares, Abisaros, Cavares, 
Insures, Luceres, Pieres, Astabores, Musagores, Centores, 
Liinures. 

I8ES. 

Accent the Penultimate 

Anchises. 

ENSES. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Ucubenses, Leonicenses, and all words of this tormina* 
tion. 

OCES, YSES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Cambyses. 

ATES. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Pliraates, Atrebatos, Cornacates, Ceracates, Adunicates, 
Nisicates, Barsabocates, Leucates, Tendates, Mithridutes, 
Attidales, Osquidates, Oxydalev, Ardentes, EJeates, lierco- 
rcates, Canmefates, Casicenu fates, Aigaies, Achates, Nl- 
pliates, Deciates, Attaliates, Mevaniates, Canales, Q,uaria- 
tes, Asseriates, Euburiates, Antiates, Sparlintes, CelelaU's, 
Hispcilatcs, SlelJatea Suillates, Albulates, Focinmtes, Aiul- 
mates, Flanates, Edenates, tSdonates, Buffenates, Fregc- 
nates, Capenates^ Senates, Coesenates, Misenutes, Padinates, 
Fulginates, Mennates, Alatrinates, Alsinates, Agesinates. 
Asisinatcs, Bassinatcs, Sessinates, Frusinates, Atinatesj 
AUinates, Tollentinates, Fcrentinates, Interamnatcs, Chel- 
onales, Casmonates, Arnates, Tifernates, Infernates, Pnv- 
ernates, Oroates, Euphrates, Orates, Vasates, Cocosates, 
Tolosates, Antuates, iSfantuates, Sadyates, Caryates. 


ENES.* 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Tlmagenes, Metagenes, Sosigenes, Epigenes, Meleslge- 
nes, Antigcnes, Theogenes, Diogenes, Oblogenes, Hermoge- 
nes, Rhetogenes, Theniistogenes, Zanthenes, Agasthenes, 
Losthenes, Clistiicnes, Callisthenes, Pcnstheties, Cratisthe- 
nes, Antisthenes, Bar^sthenes, Lcosthenes, Demosthenes, 
Dlnosthenes, Androsthenes, Posihenes, Eratosthenes, Borys- 
thenoB, Alcameucs, Theranienes, Tisamencs, Deditamencs, 
Spitamenes, Pylemenes, Altbemenes, Achsmenes, Philo- 
poemenes, Daimenes, Kausimenes, Numines, Antimenes, 
^nax^mcne8, Cleomeiies, Hippomenes, Heromenes, Ario- 
tomenes, Eutnenes, Numenes, Polymenes, Geryenes. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Spithobates, Eury bates, Antiphates, Trebiates, Zalates, 
Sauromates, Attinates, Tomates, Hypates, Menecrates,^ 
Pherecrates, Iphicrates, Callicrates, Epicratcs, Pasiemtes, 
Stasicrates, Sosicrates, H> psicrates, Nicocrates, Halocrates, 
Damocrates, Democrates, Clieremocratcs, Timocrates, Her- 
mocrates, Stenocrates, Xenocrates, Hippocrates, Harpocra- 
tes, Socrates, Isocrates, Cepii hoc rates, Naucrates, Eucrates, 
Eutbycrates, PolycraU j. 

ETES, ITES, OTES, UTES, YTES, YES, ZES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Acetes, Ericetes, Cadetes, ASetes, Mocragetes, Calctea^ 


• -enee . — All the words of this termination have the accent 
on the antepenultimate. — See Edmk’^jes in Xho Initial Vo- 
cabvlary. 

I JEeehinu — T.Abbo says, that a certain anthologist, 


forced by the necessity of his verse, has pronounced thif 
word with the accent on the penultimate. 

J Ail words ending in crates have the accent on the anla- 
penultimate syllable. 
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I’hilocletea, Ncmctes, Coinctca, Ulmanetea, Con- 

suanetes, Gymnetes, iEaymnetea, Nannctes, Serretos, Cu- 
rotcSf Tbeatetes, Andizetea. Odites, Belgites, Mamtes, 
Memphites, Ancalitea, Ambialitcs, Avalites, Canosuelites, 
Pollies, Apollopolitcfl, Her niopol lies, Latopoliles, AbuUtea, 
Stylites, Horysthcnites, Temenites, Syenites, Carcinitcs, 
Samiutea, Ddiopites, Garites, Ceiitrites, Thcrsltes, Narcis- 
sitos, Asphaltites, Hydraotes, Heracleotes, Bteoles, llelotes, 
B^tes, Thdotes, Anagnutes, Arimazcs. 

Accent the AnteptnuUmaU. 

Dercetes, Massagetes, Indigetos, llergetea, Evergetes, 
Auchetes, X^usipetea, Abalites, Charlies, Contes, Prseatites, 
Andramytes, Darlaves, Ardyes, Machlyes, Blommyes. 

AIS. 

Acceid the PtnvXUmaie. 

Achats, Archelais, Homolais, Ptolcmais, Elymais. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Thebais, Fbocais, Agloia, Tana^s, Cratais. 

BIS, CIS, DIS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Berenicis, Cephalodis, Lycomedis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Acabis, Carabis, Setabis, Misibis, Cleobis, Tucrobls, 
Tisobis, Ucubis, Curubis, S^macis, Acinacia, Brovonacis, 
Atliracis, Agnicis, Cararabucis, Cadindidis. 


EIS,* ETUIS, ATHIS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Medels, Sperchcis, Pittheia, Crytheis, Nepheleis, Elelois, 
Achilleis, Pimpleis, Cadmeis, ^neis, Schoeneis, IVncus, 
Acrisoneis, Tnopeis, Patoreis, Nereis, Ccnthreis, Theseis, 
Brlseis, Ferseis, Messeis, Chryscis, Nycteis, Sebethis, 
Epimethis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Thymiathls. 

ALIS, ELIS, ILIS, OLIS, ULIS, YLIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Andabalis, Cercalis, Begalis, StymphaJjs, Dialis, Latialis, 
Scptiiiiontiulis, Mnrtialis, Maiialis, Juvenalis, Cluirinalis, 
Fontiiialw, Junonolis, Avernalis, Vacunalis, Abrupalis, 
Floralis, Q,uietalis, Eumclis, Ptiuselis, EupUis, QumctiUs, 
Adults. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

CEbalis, Hannibnlia, Acacalis, Fornicalis, Androcalis, 
Lupercalis, Vahalis, Ischalis, Oaralis, Thcssalis, Italis, 
Facelis, Sicehs, Fascelis, Vindelis, Neplielis, Bibilis, Incib- 
ilis, Leucretilis, Myrtilis, Indivilis, Aiolis, Argohs, Ciino- 
lis, Decapolis, Neapolis, and oU words ending in points 
Herculis, Thestylis 

AMIS, EMIS. 

Auent the Antepenultimate. 

Calamis, Solamis, Seiniraniis, Tliyamis, Artemis. 


ANIS, ENIS, INIS, ONIS, YNIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Mandanls, Titanis, Bacenis, Mycenis, Philenis, Cyllenis, 
Isnaenis, Cebrenis, Adonis^ Edonis, Adonis, Thedonis, 
Sidonis, Dodonis, Calydonis, Agonis, Alingonis, Colonis, 
Corbulonis, Cremonis, Salmonis, Junonis, Ciceronis, Sci- 
ronis, Coronis, Fhoronis, Turonis, (in Germany,) Tntonis, 
Phorcynis, Oortynis. 


Accent the Antepenultmate. 

Sicanis, Anticanis, Andanis, Hypanis, Taranis, Prytanis, 
Poemanis, Eumenia, Lyeaonis, Asconis, Maonis, Peonis, 
SUfaonis, Memnonto, Pannonis, Turonis, (in France,) Brito- 
nis, Geryonis. 

OIS.t 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Minbis, Herbis, Latdii. 


Sjrmbis, PyibisL 


Auent the Antependtmate, 


APIS, OPIS. 


Accent the PemaltmaU. 
lapis, Oolapis, Beropis,^ Isapis, Asopis. 


Auent the Antepenultimate. 
Acapii, Minapis, Cecropis, Meropis. 


ARIS, ACRIS, ERIS, lORIS, IRIS, ITRIS, ORIS, 
URIS, YEIS. 

Accent the PenuUinate. 

Balcaris. Apollinaria, Nonacris, Cimmeris, Aciris, Osiris, 
Petoslris, Busiris, Lycoris, Calaguris, Graceburia, Hippuns. 


Accent the AntepenulUmaU. 

Abans, Fabaris, Sybans, Icons, Andans, Tyndaris, Sag- 
ans, Angaria, Phalaris, Elaris, Caularis, Tenaris, Llparis, 
Araris, Blosaris, Ciesaris, Abisuris, Acblsarls, Bossaris. Mel- 
arls, Autarls, Trinacrls, llUberis, Tibens, Zioberis, Tyberia, 
Nepherls, Cythens, Pieris, Trieris, Auseris, Pasittgris, Cob- 
orls, Slcoris, Neons, Polons, Antipatris, Absitns, Pacyris, 
Ogy rls, Porphyria, Aniyris, Thamyrla, Thomyris, Tomyrls. 


ASIS, ESIS, ISIS. 
Auent the Penultimate. 
Amasis, Magnesis, Tuesis. 


Auent the Antepenultimate. 

Bubasis, Pegosis, Parrhusis, Paniasis, Acamasls, Engon- 
asis, Griscostasis, Lachesis, Atbesis, Thomesis, Nemesis, 
Tibisis. 


ENSI3. 


Auent the Penultimate. 

Genubensis, Cordubensis, and all words of this termina- 
tion. 


OSIS, USIB. 
Auent the Penultimate. 
Diamostigosis, Enosis, EleusU. 


ATIS, ETIS, ITIS, OTIS, YTIS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Tegeatis, Sarmatis, Caryatis, Miletw, Limenrtls, Curetis, 
Acervitis, Chalcitis, Mempliitis, Sophitia, Arbelitis, Fnaco- 
litis, Dascylitis, Coinitis, Alanitis, Cananitls, Uirciniiis, 
Sebennitis, Chaonitis, 'J’racbonitis, Cbaloriitis, Sybantis, 
Dantis, Calendentis, Zejiliyntis, Ainpbaxitis, Rhacotis, 
Estiajotis, Mieotis, Trachootis, Mareotis, PhlliKjtis, Sanda 
liotis, Ehmiutis, Iscanotis, Casiotis, Philotis, NUotis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate 

Atergatis, Culatis, Anatis, Naucratis, Dercetis, Eurytis 

OVIS, UIS, XIS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Aiiiphaxis, Oaxis, Alexis, Zamolxis, Zeuxis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Vejovis, Eijovis, Absituw. 

ICOS, EDOS, ODOS, YDOS. 

Auent the Penultimate. 

Abydos. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Oncos, Tenedos, Macedos, Agnodos. 

EOS. 

Accent the PenuUmate. 

Spercheos, AchiUeos. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Androgeos, Egaleos, iEgaleoe, Hegalcos. 

IGOS, ICHOS, OCHOS, OPHOS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Melampigos, Neontichos, Macronticbos. 

Accent the Antepenultmate. 

Nerigos, ABgiochos, Oresitrophos. 

ATHOS, I3THOS, ITHOS, lOS. 

Auent the Penultimate. 

Bebethos. 

Auent the Antepenultimate^, 

SciathoB, Aritbos, Ilios, Ombrios, Topos’ios. 

LOS, MOB, NOS, POS. 

AueTit the Penultimate. 

Stymphalos, ^gilos, Pachinos, Etheonos, Eteonos, Hep- 
taphonos. 

Accent the Antepenultmate. 

Hiegalos, iGgialos, Ampelos, Heztmvlos, Sijpylos, Heca- 
tompylos, Potamoi^ iEgospotamos, ofenos, Orchomenos, 
Anapauomenos, Epidicazomenos, Heautontimorumenos, 
AntropoB. 

BOS, SOS, TOS, ZOS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Hecatoncheros, ifigimuros, Nisyros, Pityonesos, Hierone- 
SOS, Cepbesos, Sebetos, Halifeetos, Miletos, Polytimetos, 
Aretos, Butbrotos, Topazos. 

Auent the Antepenultimate. 

Sygarof , ^goceros, Anteros, Meleagros, Myiagros, Abso- 
ros, Amyros, Pegasos, Jalyaos, Abates, Aretos, Neritoa, 
Acytos. 


♦ These vowels form distinct syllables. — See the t -w-* These vowels form distinct ByHablcs. 
termination nius. > | Serapie. See the word in the Initial Vocabulary. 
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IPS, OPS. 

_ ^ tki AiUepmvUtnuUt^ 

^gUipi, JBtliiofM. 

LAUS, MAUS, NAUS, RAUS, (in two syllablet.) 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Archelaua, Monelaua, Aglaua, Agcsilaua, Protesilaus, 
Nicolaus, lolaus, Hermolaus, Cntolaus, Anstolaus. Dory- 
wus, Amphiaraus. ’ ^ 

T « Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Imaus,'^ Emtnaus, CEnomaus, Danaus. 

BUS. 

Accent the Antepenidtimate, 

Arabus, Alabus, Arabus, Melabus, Setabus, Erebus. 
Cteaibus, Deiphobus, Abubus, Polybus. 


ACUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abdacus, Labdacus, Rhyndacus, Abacus, Ithacus. _ 

lACUS.f 

Auent the Antepenultimate. 

lalciacus, Phldiacus, Alabandincus, Rhndiacus, Calrhia- 
cus, Corinthiacus, Dehacus, Pt^liacus, lluicus, Niliacus, 
Tit'inlacus, Armenlacus, Messeniacus, Salaininiacus, Lein- 
nmcua, loniacus, Sammoniacus, TrltoniaciH, Gortyniacua, 
Olympiacus, Cospiacus, Meaembnaciis, Adruicua, Iberia- 
c(i8, Cytheriacua, Siriacm, Gessuriacus, Cytonacus, Syria- 
cus, Phasiarus, Mogaleslacus, Etesiacus, Isiacug, Gnosm- 
cus, Cnossiacua, Paumucua, Amatliusiacus, Pelustacua, 
Prusiacus, Actiaciis, Divitiacus, ilyzantiacus, Tbermodon- 
tiucus, Propontiacua, Ifellespontiacus, Seatlacus. 

LACUS, NACUS, OACUS, RACUS, SACUS, TAGUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Benacus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ablacns, Medoacus, Armaracus, Aaaaracus, iEsacus, 
Lampsacus, Caractacus, Spartacua, Hyrtacus, Pittacus. 

ICUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Caicus, Nutnicus, Demonicua, Grnnicus, Adronicus, 
Stratotiicus, Callistonicus, Anstonicus, Alaricus, AIbcneus, 
Rodcricus, Jludericus, Romericus, Hiinnericns, Victoncus, 
Ainatricua, ilenricus, Theodoncus, Ludovicus, Grenovi- 
cus, Varvicus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Tbebaicus, Phoc’Jiicus, Chaldiiicus, Bardaicus, Judaicus, 
Ach^icus, l^chmcus, Panch&iciis, Therm&icus, Niiicus, 
PanathenJlicus, Cvren^tcus, Arabicus, Dacicus, Bainuthra- 
cicus, Turcicus, Areadicus, Sutadicus, Tbrecidicus, Ghal- 
cidicus, Alabandicus, Judicus, Clondicus, Cornificus, Bel- 
gicus, Allobrogicus, Gporgicus, Cotchicua, Delpbicua, Bap- 
phicus, Parthicus, Scythicus, Pythicus, Stymphalicus, Phar- 
salicuSjThessalicus, Itolicus, Attolicus, Galhcus, Sabelllcus, 
Tarbellicus, Argolicus, Getulicus, Camicus, Ceramicus, 
Academicus, Grascanicus, Gocanicus, Tuscanicus, iEani- 
CU8, Hellanicus, Olanicus, Atellanicus, Amanicus, Romanl- 
cus, Germanicus, Hispanicus, Aquitanicus, Sequauicus, 
Poenicus, Alemannicus, Britonnlcus, Laconicus, Leuconi- 
cus, Adonicus, Macedonicus, Sandonlcua, lonicua, Hermi* 
onicus, Babylonicus, Bamonicus, Pannonicus, Hieronicus, 
Platonicus, Santonlcus, Sophronicus, Teutonicus, Amazon- 
icus, Hernicus, Liburuicus, Eubdicus, Trdicus, Btdicus, 
Olympicus, AUthumicus, Pindarirus, Balearicus, Marmarj< 
CHS, Bassaricua, Cimbrlcus, Andricus, Iberlcus, Trieteri> 
cua, Trevericus, Africua, Doricus, Pythogoncus, Leuctricus, 
Adgandeatricus, latncua, laauricus, Centauncus, Bituricua, 
Ulyricus, Syricus, Piwaaicua, Moesicus, Marsicus, Peralcua, 
Ooraicua, Maasicut, uaicus, Sabbaticus, Mithridaticus, Te< 
geaticua, Syriaticua, Aaiatlcus, Dalmatlcaa, Sarmaticua, 
Gibyrntlcus, Rbasticu^ Geticus, Gangeticus, jEglneticua, 
Rhoaticua, Cretlcua, Mempbiticus, Bybariticua, Abderiticua, 
Celticus, Atlanticua, Garamanticus, Alenticus, Ponticua, 
Bcoticua, Moaoticus, Boeoticus, Heracleoticua, Mareoticua, 
Phthioticus, NUoticus, Epiroticua, Syrticua, Atticua, AJyat- 
ticua, Halyattieus, Mediaatuticua. j 


OCU3, UCU3, YCUS. 

AcceiU the PeuuUmate. 

Ophiucua, Inycua. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Lauodocus, Aroodocua, Amphilocus, I^cus, ' Libycus 
Besbycus, Autolycus, Amycua, Glanycua, Cforycus. 

ADUS, EDUS, IDUS, ODUS, YDUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Lebedus, Congudus, Alfredus, Aluredus, Emodus, An* 
drodua. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Adadua, Enceladua, Aradus, Anlnradus, AuOdua, Algl- 
dus, Lepidus, Hesiodua, Gommodua, Moiiodua, Lacydua, 
Polydus. 

iEUS, (EU8. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Niobfflus, Mehbeeua, and all words of this termination 
EUS.J 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Lycam^ua, Thiabeui^ Borenieeqa, Lynebua, (the brothei 
of Idus,)^iinonideu9, Eurlnideus, Pherrcydetis, Pinueiis, 
Phogeua, Tegeua, Bigetia, Emjpaigous, Argens, Baerheus, 
Alotorcheus, Gepheua, Rhipheus, Alplu ns, Orpheus, (iMijec* 
live,) Erectheus, Promotheus^Jadjectivc,) Cleantheua, Rhad- 
nmaiitheua, Erymantheua, Paiilhous, (adjertive,) Dmda 
lmia,Suphocleus, Themistocleus, Eleus, Neleiis, (adjective,) 
Olleiis, (adjective,) Apellcus. Achillcus, Ponlleus, LuruU 
leus, Af^lious, Pmipleus, Ebuleua, AsculeuH, Mnsculeiis, 
Gadineua, Anstpphuneus, Cananeus, (Entuis, (adj. 3^ bvII.,) 

I CEiieus^ (sub. 2 syll.,) Jdomeneus, Bchipneus, Peneus, Phi. 

neus, Gydoneus, Androgeoneus, Bioiieus, ueucalioucus, 

I Acriaiuneua, Salmoneua, (^adjective,) Maroneua, Antenoreua, 
j Phoroneus, /adjective^ Thyoneus,,Cyrnt!U8, Epeus, Cycle* 

I pens, Penelopeiia, PhilipiHius, Aganippuus, Menundreua, 
(adjective,) Nereus, Zagreus, Borous, Uypetboreus, Poly- 
doreus, Atreus, (adjective,) Centaiireiis, Nesaetis, Cisseua, 
CEteus, lUicptPUS, Aiiteus, Abanteun, Phulaiiteiis, Tliero- 
dainanteus, Polydamanteus, Thoantcus, Uvanteus, Acon- 
teus, Laoinedontoua, Thennodonteus, Phaethontcus, Plile- 
getbonteua, Oronteus, Thyeateus, Phryxoua. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Gerionacoua, Mencaceiia, JLynceiis, (adjeoliv^) Borceiia, 
Cadiiceus, Asclepiadcus, Palatleua, Sotadeua, Tydeua, Or- 
pheus, (substantive,) Morpheus, Tyrrheus, Prometheus, 
(substantive,) Cretheua, Mnesitheus, IJositheus, Ponthous, 
(substantive,) Srninlbcus, TiraolhcuB, Brotheu8,Dorotheua, 
Menestheua, Eurysthoua, Pittheua, Pyiheus, Dajdaleus, 
iEgialeua, Maleus, Tantuleus, Horaclciia, Celeua, Elelcus, 
Neioua, Peleiis, Nileus, Oileua, (aubstantivej Deinoieus, 
Romuleus, Pergameus, Eugaticua, Mclaneua, Herculaneus, 
Cyaneus, TyaneuSj Ceneus, Uicaneus. Phenous, (Encua, 
Cupidineua, Apolhneus, Enneus, Auuncus, Andoneus, 
Oorgoneus, Dcioneiis, llioneus, Mimalloneus, Balmoneus, 
(substantive,) Acroneua, PhoroneuSy (substantive,) Albuno- 
us, Enipcua, Smopeus, Ilippeus, Anstippeus, Arcua, Muca* 
reus, Tyndareus, Megareus, (substantive,) Gaplmreus, (Rub* 
stantive,) Briareus, .Eaarous, Patareus, Cythereus, Plialo- 
reus, Ncreus, (substantive,) Tercus, Adoreus, Mentureus, 
Nestoreus, Atreus, (substantive,) Caucaaeus, Pegnaeus, 
Theseus, Perseus, Nictcua, Argonteus, Bronteus, Proteus, 
Agyeus. 

AGUS, EGUS, IGU0, OGUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Octhegus, Robigus, Rubigus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

uEgophagiis, Oaphagus, Neomagu^ Kothomagus, Nioma 
gus, Noviomagus, Cffisaromagiia, Bitomagus, Areopagus, 
Harpagus, Arviragus, Uragus, Asirologus. 

ACHU8, OOnUS, UCHUS, YCHUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Daduchus, Ophtuchiia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

TelemacbuByDaimachus, Doimachiis, Alcimachua, Callim- 
achus, Lysimachus, Antimachua, Bymmachus, Andromo- 


* Imaus. — oSee the word in the Initial Vocabulary, 
t -iatva. — - All words of this termination have the accent 
on the i, {H’oiKHinced like the noun eye. 

X -cue. — It may be obaerved, that words of this termination 
are sometimes both substantives and adjectives. When they 
are substasthres, they have the accent on the antepenulti- 
xoate syllable ; as, J^e'leus, Prome'theue, Salmo'neue, &c.; and 
when adjectives, on the penultimate ; as, Melefu^ ^‘om-etie’- 
M»y Sabnime^ve, &c. Thus (Eneusy a king of Galydonia. is 

n ounced m two syllables ; the adjective CBneusy which 
iraied fVom it, is a trisyllable j and (Enitiue, another 


formative of it, is a word of four syllables. But these 
words, when formed into the English adjectives, alter 
then termination, with the accent on the penultimate : — 

“ With other notes than to th’ Orphean lyre.” 

MiLTO’f, 

The tuneful tongue, the Promethean band.” 

Akbnsidb 

And sometimes on the antepenultimate ; as, 

** The fun, as from Thyeetian banquet turned.” 

Micton 
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thus, Ciitomachus, Anstomachus, Eurymachufl, Inachus, 
lambiichus, DomodocJius, Xenodochua, Ddiochus, Anti- 
ochus, Deliochua, ArchUochua, MnesUocnus, Ttienilocbua, 
Ortiilochua, Antilocbus, Naulochus, Eurylocbut, Agerocbua, 
Ftdyocbufl, Monycbus, Abronychua. 

APHUS, EPHUS, IPHUS, OPHUS, YPHUS. 

Accent tht PenuUimate, 

Joaephua, Seripbua. 

Aeentt Vu AntepenultimaU. 

Aacalaphua, Epapliua, Palepapbus, Anthropographus, 
Telephua, Abaephus, Agastrophus, Sisyphus. 

ATHUS, .ETHUS, ITHUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Simethua. 

Accent the AnteMnuUimate. 

Archagathus, Amatbus, IiupatJius, Carpathus, Myclntbus. 

AIUS. 

Accent the AntepenultinuUe. 

Clius, LiLiua, Gnlius. — See Achai a. • 

ABIUS, IBIUS, OBIUS, UBIUS, YBIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Fablua, Ambiiis, Boebius, Vibiua, Albius, Amobiua, Ma- 
crobius, Androbius, Tobius, Virbius, Lesbius, Eubiua, 
Datiubtus, Marrhubius, Talttiybius, Polybius. 

CIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Acacius, Ambrncius, Acraciua,Thraciu8, Athnicius, Bam- 
otnraems, Lan^socius, Arsaciua, Byzacius, Acciua, Sic- 
clus, Decius, Tbrbicma, Cornificius, Oilicius, Nuraicius, 
Apiciua, Sulpicius, Fabricius, Oricius, Cincius, Mincius, 
Marcius. Circiua, Hircius, Roscius, Albucius, Lucius, Ly- 
cius, Bebrycius. 

DIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Leccadius, Icadius, Arendius, Palladius, Tenedius, Al- 
bidiUB, Didius, Thucydidms, Fidius, Aundius, Euddius, 
iEgidius, Nigidius, Obsidius, Gratidius, Brutidius. Helvidi- 
us, OvidiuB, Rhodlus, Clodius, Honnodms, Gordius, Clau- 
dius, Rudius, Lydius. 

EIUS.* 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Dandius, Coccems, Lyreeius, iEacideius, Lelegeiiis, Si- 
geiuB, Baccheius, Ccpheiua, TyphcBeiiis, Cretheius, Pittlie- 
iua, Saleius, Semeleius, Neleius, Sthenelems, Proculeius, 
SeptimuleiuB, Canuleius, Venuleius, Apuleius, Egnatulcius, 
Sypyleius, Pnameitis, Cadmeius, Tyaneius, ABneius, Clym- 
eneiuB, QBneius, Autoiieius, SchoBiieius, Lampeius, Rbod- 
opeiuB, Dolopeiua, Priapeiu^ Pompeiiis, Tarpeius, Cyna- 
reius, Cythereius, Nereiua, Batureius, Vultureius, Cinyre- 
lus, Nyseius, Telus, Uecoteius, Elateius, Rboeteius, Atteius, 
Minyoius. 

GIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimaie, 

Valgius, Belgius, Catangius, Sergius, Ascoburgius, Ox- 
ygius. 

CHIUS, PHIUS, THIUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Sperchius. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Inachius, Bacchius, Dulichius, Telechius. Munychiiis, 
Hesychius, Tychius, Cyniphius, Alphius, Adclpliius, Si- 
ayphiUB, Einathius, Simeetbius^ Acitbiiis, Melanthius, Ery- 
manthius, Corinthms, Zerynthius, Tirynthius. 

ALIUS, yEUUS, ELIUS, ILIUS, ULIUS, YLIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

(Ebalius, Idalius, Acidalius, Palssphaiius, Stymphalius, 
Masnalius, Opalius, Thessalius, CastaJius, Publius, Heracli- 
U8,t iEliuB, Celius, Lselius. Delius, Melius, Cornelius, 
CoBlius, Clcelius, Aurelius. Nyctolius, Praxitelius, Abilius, 
Babilius, Carbilius, Orbilius, Acilius, Cascilius, Lucillus, 


• -eiue. — Almost all the words of this termination are ad- 
jectives, and in these the vowels et form distinct syllables ; 
the others, as Coceenuj Salexue^ ProeuleiuSf Canuleius^ Apule- 
Eg-nai^ilmus^ Schomeiuef Lampetue^ Fultureiue, AUetuSy and 
Minyeius, are substantives , and which, though sometimes 
pronounced with the-ei forming a diphthong, and sounded 
like the noun eye, are more generally heard like the adjec- 
tives i so that the whole list may be fairly included under 
the same general rule, that of sounding the e separately, 
and the t Lke y consonant, os in the siroUar terminations in 
fta and ia* This Is the more necessary In these words, as 
tile accented e and the unaccented t are so much alike as to 
leqalre the found of the initial or consonant y, in order to 


.Edilius, VirglUus, ^milius, Manllius, Pompiliuf,TurpiHus, 
Atilius, Basmus,! Cantilius, Ctuintiliua, HostUius, Auiiius, 
Rutilius, Duilius, Sterqiiilius, Carvilius, Bervilius, Culliua, 
Trebellius, Cascellius, Gellius, Arellius, Vltellius, Tuliiiis, 
Manlius, Tenolius, Nauplius, Dauhus* Julius, Amuliuo, 
Pamphiiius, Pyllus. 

MIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Samiiis, Ogmius, Isthmius, Declmius, Septimius, Rbem* 
mius, Memmius, Mummius, Nomius, Bromius, Latmiui, 
Postbumius. 

ANIUS, ENIUS, INIUS, ENNIUS. 

. Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Anius, Libanius, Canius, Sicanius, Vulcanius, Ascanius, 
Dnrdanius, Clanius, Manius, Afyanius, Gronius, ASuius, 
Micnius, Genius, Borysthenius, Lenius, Volenius, Cylleiilus, 
Olenius, Menius, Achseinenius, Armeniu8,Ismeniu8, Poe ul- 
us, Sirenius, Messenius, Dossenius, Polyxenius, Trcezenius, 
Gabinius, Albinius, Licinms, Sicinius, Virainius, Trachin- 
ius, Mniius, Saiaminius, Flaminius, Etlminius, Arminius, 
Herminiiis, Caninius, Tctritiuius, Asinius, Eieusiniua, Va> 
tinius, Flavinius, Tarquinius, Cilnius, Tolumnius, Annius, 
Fonnius, Elannius, Ennius, Fescennius, Dossennius. 

ONIUS, UNIUS, YNIUS, OIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Aonius, Lycaonius, Cbaonius, Machaonius, Amytha- 
onius, Trebonius, Heliconms, Stiliconius, ^^conius, Mace- 
donius, Chalcedonius, Caledonius, Sidonius, Alchandonius, 
Mandonius, Dodonius, Cydonius, Calydonius, Maonius, 
Paonius, Agonius, Gorgonius, Lastrygonius, Lestr^onius, 
Trophoniiis, Sophonius, Marathoniiii^, Sithontus, Erictho- 
nuia, Aphthonius, Arganthonius, Tithonms, lonius, CEdipo- 
dionius, Echionius, Ixionius, Balonius, Milonius, Apollonius, 
Bubylonius, ASmonius, Lncedicmunius, HamoniUB,Palsrao- 
nius, Aminonius, Strymonius, Nonius, Memnonius, Aga- 
iiiemnonius.Cranuonms, Vennonius, Junonius, Pomponius, 
Acronius, Sophronms, Scironms, Sempronius, Antronms, 
ABsonms, Ausonius, Latonms, Suetonius^ Antonius, Bistu- 
nius, PlutoniuB, Fa von ius, Amazon ms, Esernius, Calphur- 
nius, Baturnius, Daunius, Junius, Neptunms, Gortynius, 
Typhoius, Acheloms, Mintfius, Trdius. 

APIUS, OPIUS, IPIUS. 

Accent ike Antepenuitmatc, 

Agapius, iEsculapius, Ailsapius, Messapius, Grampius, 
Procopius, QSnopius, Cecropius, Eutropius, ABsopius, Mop* 
sopius, Gippius, Puppius, Caspius, Thespius, Cispius. 

ARIUS, ERIUS, IRIUS, ORIUS, URIUS, YRIUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Darius. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Arius, Icarius, Tarcundarius, Ligarws, Sangarius, Corin- 
thianus, Larius, Marius, Hieroselymanus, Ainarius, Tcna- 
rius, Asmarius, Isinarius, Yarius, Januarius, Aquarius, Feb- 
ruarius, Atunnus, Imbrius, Adrius, Evandrius, Laberius, Bi- 
berius, Tdienus, Celtiberius, Vinderius, Achenus, Valerius, 
Numerius, Hesperius, Agnus, CGagrius, Conchrius, Rabirms, 
Podalirius, Sinus, Virius, Bosphorms, Elonus, Florius, Ac- 
tnrius, Anactonus, Sertorius, Capnus, Cyprius, Arrius, 
Feretrius. CEnotrms, Adgandestrius, Caystrius, Epidaurius, 
Cunus, Mercunus, Durius, Furius, Palfurius, Thuriua, 
Mamurius, Purms, Masurius, Spurius, Vctiinus, Asturius, 
Atabyrius, Beyrius, Porpbynus, Assyrius, Tyriua. 

ASIUS, ESIUS, ISIUS, OSIUS, USIUS, YSIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Asius, Casius, Tbosius, Jasius, ^sius, Accesius, Gorace- 
sius, Arcesius, Mendesius, Chesius, Ephesius, Milesius, 
Theumesius, Teumesius, .Enesius, Magnesius, Proconne- 
sius, Chersonesius, Lymesius, Marpesius, Acaseaius, Me- 
litesms, Adylisius, Amisius, Arteniisius, Simdisius, Cha- 
risius, Acrisius. Hortensius, Syracosius, Theodosius, Gno- 
siUB, Sosius, Mopslus, Cassius, Thalossius, Lyrnessius, 
Cressius, Tartessius, Syracusius. Fusius, Agusius, Amathu- 
sius, Opfalubiics, Ariusius, Voluslus, Selinusius, Acherusius, 


prevent the hiatus, by giving a small diversity to the two 
vowels. — See Achaia. 

t Heraeliu*. — Labbe [also Carr] places the accent of thif 
word on the penultimate t, os in Iletaelitue and HeraeUdm , 
but the Roman emperor of this name is so generally pro* 
nounced with the antepenultimate accent, that it would 
savor of pedantry to alter it. Nor do I understand the 
reasons on which Labbe founds bis accentuation. 

XBamlius. — This word, the learned contend, ought to 
have the accent on the penultimate ; but that the hwmed 
frt-'quently depart from this pronunciation, by placing the 
accent on the antepenultimate, may be seen. Rule 31, pro* 
fixed to the Initial roeabulary. [Basili'us, Carr. *-• Eoitoa.] 
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ATIUS, ETIUS, mus, OTIUS, CTira, VIU8,XIUS, 
^ceeni the Penultimate. 

Xeoophontiuf. 

^cc«»f the AntepenultifMU, 

^ Volcatiua, Acliatiua, Latiug, Cttseaa- 
1“’ ^ atlw*, iuctaUua, Statius, 

Aetlus, ^Eliua, Panotlus, Pra- 
t us, Cetius, U®etiu8, Vesitius, Melius, Moenetius, im 
« ««4^eUii8,^umaUtlus, floralitlus, Compltalltius, a,., 
mitius, Beritlus, Nerltius, Crassitlus, Titws, Politius, Ahun 
uantius, Pffiantiua, Taulantius, Acamantlus, Teuthrantius, 
TerentJus, Cluentlua, 
Maxentius, Mezentius, (^uintiua, Acontius, Vocontius, La- 
oinedontius, Leontius, Pontius, Hellespontius, Acheron* 
tins, Bacuntius, Opuntius, Aruntius, Maotius, Thesprotius, 
maptius, iEj^{nius, Martius, Laiirtius, Propertius, Hirtius, 
MavnrtiUB,«<ribttrtius,Curtiu8, Thestius, Themistlus.Canis* 
tjM, Sallurtiua, Orustms. Carystius, Hymettlus, Bruttius, 
Abutius, Ebutius, iEbutius, Albutius, Acutius, XiOcutius, 
Btercuiius, Mulius, Mmutius, Pretutius, Clytlus, Bavius, 
Flavius, Naviua, Evlus, Msvius, Nsvius, Amblvnis, Liv* 
Jus, Milvius. Fulvius, Sylvius, Novius, Servius, Vesvius. 
Pacuvius, Vitruvius, Vesuvius, Axius, Naxlus, Alexiusi 
Ixius, Sabazius. 

ALUS, CLUS, ELUS, ILUS, OLUS, ULUS, VLUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Stymphalus, Snrdanapalus, Androclus, PatroclUa, Dory- 
clus, Orbelus, Philomelus, Eumelus, Phosaislus, Phaselus, 
Ovrsilus, Cimolus, Timolus, Tmolus, Mausolus, Pactolus, 
iEtolus, Atabulus, Praxibulus, Cleobulus, Cntobulus, Acon- 
tobulus, Arlsiobulus, Eubulus, Thrasybulus, Oetulus, Bar- 
gylus, Massylus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abalus, Heliogabalus, Corbalus, Bubalus, Cocalua, Dceda* 
ms, Idalus, Acidalus, Megalus, Trachahis, Cephalus, Cyno- 
ccphaluB, Bucephalus, Anchmius. Maenalua, Ilippalus, Har- 
palus, Bupalus, Hypalus, Thessalus, Italus, Tantalus, Crot- 
nlua, Ortalus, Attalus, Euryaius, Doryclus, Stiphelus, 
Sthenelus, Eutrapelus, Cypaelus, Babilus, Diphilus, Antiph- 
Utis, Pamphilus. Theophilus, Damophllu^ Troilus, Zoilus, 
ChoBrilus, Myrtilus, iEgobolus, Naubolus, Equicolus, ASolus, 
Laureolua, Anchemolus, Bibulus, Blbaculus, Csculus, Grec- 
ulus, Siculus, Saticulua, iEquicuIus, Paterculus, Acisculus, 
Regulus, Romulus, Venulus, Apulus, Salisubsulus, Vesulus, 
Cutulus, Gffitulus, Getulus, Opitulus, Lentuius, Rutulus, 
ASschylus, Deiphylus, Demylus, Deipylus, Sjpylus, Empylus, 
Cratylufl, Astylus. 


AMUS, EMUS, IMUS, OMUS, UMUS, YMUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Callidemus, Ciiandemus, Pethodemus, Plulodemus, Phan- 
odenius, Clitodemus, Anstodemus, Polyphemus, Theoti* 
mus, Hermotimus, Aristotimus, Ithomus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ly^damus, Archidamus, Agcsidamus, Apusidamus, 
Anaxidamus, Zeuxidamus, Androdamus, Xenodamus, 
Cogamus, Pergamus, Orchamus, Priamus, Cinnamus, 
Ceramiis, Abdiramus, Pyramus, Anthemus, Teleiniis, 
Tlupolemus, Theopoleinus, Neoptoleinus, Plieedimus, Ab- 
dalonimus, Zosinius, Maximus, Antidomus, Amphinomiis, 
Nicudromus, Didymus, Dindymus, lielvmus, Solymus, 
Cleonyraus, Abdalonymus, Hieronymus, Euonymus, iEsy- 
mus. 

ANUS, 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Arlabanus, Cebanus, Thebanus, Albanus, Nerbanus, Ver- 
banus, Labicanus, Gallicanus, Atneanus, Sicanus, Vatica- 
nus, Lavicanus, vulcanus, H^rcanus, Lucanus, Transpa- 
danus, Pedanus, Apidanus, Fundanus, Codnnus, Eanus, 
Garganus, Murhanus, Baianus, Trajanus, Fabianus, Acci- 
nnus, Prtscianus. Roscianus, Lucianus, Seleucianus, Ha 
rodianus, Claudianus, Saturcianus, Sejanus, Cartaianus, 
•ABlianus, Afflianus, Lucilianus, virgilianus, Petilianus, 
Q.uintllianus, Cntullianus, Tertullianus, Julianus. Ammi- 
anus, Memmianus, Formianus, Diogenianus, Scanainianus, 
Papinianus, Valentinianus, Justinianus, Trophonianus, 
Othonianus, Pomponianus, Maronianus, Apronianus, Thy* 
onianus, Trojanus, Ulpianus, ABsopianuSy Apianus, Oppi- 
anus, Murianus, Adrianus, Hadrianus, Tiberianus, Valeri* 
anus, Papirianus, Vespasianus, Hortensianus, Theodosi* 


* Oemmus.— This Is the name of a certain astrologer 
mentioned by Petavius, which Labbe says would be pro- 
nounced with the accent on the antepenultimate by those 
Who are ignorant of Greek. 


anus, Bassianus, Pelusianus, Diocletianus, Domitlanus 
Antianus, Scantlanus, Terentianus, Uuintianus, 8t»tianus, 
Augustianus, SaBastianttS, Pretutiani^ Sextianus, Flavi- 
anus, Bovianus, Pacuviaous, Alanus, E^oa, Silanus, Fra- 
tellanus, Atellanus, RegiUanus, LuouUaaus, Sultanus, Syi- 
iMus, Carseolanus, Patoolanus, Ckiriolantts, Ooriculanus, 
iKsculanus, Tusculanus, Carsulanus, Faasntanus, CUerque- 
tulanus, Amanus, Lemanus, Bummanus, fiomanus, Rhe* 
nanus, Amenanus, Pucinanus, Cinnanoa, Camponus, His- 
panuB, Bacranus, Venafranus, Claranus, Ulubranua, So- 
ranus, Lateranus, Coranus, Soranus, Serranos, Buburranus, 
Gauranua, Suburanus, Ancyranus, Coianus, Sinuessanus, 
Syracusanus, Satanus, Laletanus, Tunetonus, Abraianus, 
Cretanus, Setabitanus, Gaditanus, Tingitanus, Caralitanus, 
Neapolitaiius, Antinolitanua, Toinitanus, Taurominitanua, 
Sybarltanus. Liporitanus, Abderitanus, Tritanus, Ancyri* 
tonus, Lucitanus, Pantanus, Nejentonua, Nomentanua, 
Beneventanus, Montanus. Spartanus, Pestanus, Adelsta- 
nus, Tutonus, Sylvanus, Albinovanus, Adeantuanus, Man- 
tuanuB. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Libanus, Clibanus, Antilibanus, Oxycanus, Eridaniu, 
Rhodanus, Dardanus. Oceanus, Lougimanus, Idumanus, 
Hripanus, Caranus, Aaranus, Coaranus, Tritonus, Pantonui, 
Soquanus. 

ENUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Chnraoonus, Lampsacenus, Astaoenus, Picenu^ Damas 
cenus, Suffenus, Alfenus, Alphenus. Tyrrhenus, Oabiettus 
Labienus, Avidenus, Amenus, Pupienus, Oarienus, Cluvi 
enus, Calenus, Oalenus, Silenus, Pergamenus, Alexamonus, 
Ismenus, Thrasymenua, Trasymenus, Diopoenus, Cupenus, 
Cebrenus, Fibrenus, Serenus, Palmyrenus, Aiuosenus, Tib* 
Isonus, Misenus, Evenus, Byzenus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ambenus, Helonus, Olenus, Tissamenus, Dexamenus, 
Diadumenus, Clymenua, Periclymonus, Axenus, Callixe 
nus, Pliiloxenus, Timoxenus, Aristoxenus. 

INUS, VNUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Cytoinus, Gabinus, Sabinus, Albinus, Sidictnus, Artcinus, 
Sicinus, Ticinus, Manclnus, Adminoclnus, Carcinus, Coscl- 
nii^ Marrucinus, Erycinus, Acadinus, Caudinus, Gytolnus, 
Runnus, Rheginus, Erginus, Opiterginus, Auginus, Hygi* 
nus, Pachinua, Echinus, Delphinu^ Myrrninus, Pothinus, 
Facelinus, Velinus, StergUinus, Esquilinus, JBsquilinus, 
Cuballinus, Marcellinus, Tigelllnua, Sibyllinu^ Agyllinus, 
Bolinus, Capitolinas, Geminus,’*' Maximinus, Crastuminus, 
Anagninus, Sign mus, Theoninus, Saloninus, Antoninus, 
Amiternmus. Saturninus, Priapinus, Balnpinus, I.cpinus, 
Alpinus, Inalipiuus. Arpinus, Hirpinus, Crispinus. Rutupi- 
nus, Lagannus, Charinus, Diocnarinus, Nonacrinua, Fl- 
brinus, Lucrinus^ Leandrinus, Alexandrinus, Iberinus, 
Tiberinus, Transtiberinus, Amerinus, ^serinus, Quirlnus, 
CensonnuB, Assorinus, Fiivonnus, Phavorinus, Taurinus, 
Tiguriniis, Thunnus, Seraurinus, Cyrinus, Myrinus, Oda- 
smus, Exasinus, Acesinus, Hulcsinus, Telcsinus, Nepesimis, 
Bnindisinus, Nursinus, Nnreissinus, Libyssinus, Fuscinus, 
Cluslnus, Venusinus, Porusinus, Businus, Ardeatinus, Re* 
atinus, Antiatinus, Latinus, Colmtinus, Gratinus, Soracti- 
nus, Aretinus, Arretinus, Setinus, Bantinus, Murgantinus, 
Phamiitinus, Numantinus, Tndentinus, Urentinus, Mur- 
gentinus, Balentinus, PuUentiniis, Polentinus, Turentinus, 
Terentinus, Surrentinus, Laurentmus, Aventinns, Truen* 
tinus, Leontinus, Pontinus, Metnpontinus, Bnguntinus, 
Martiiius, Mamertinus, Tiburtinus, Crastinus, Paliostinus, 
Prsnestinus, Atestinus, Vesilnus. Augustinus, Justiniis, 
Lavinus, Fatavinus, Acuinus. Elvinus, Corvinus, Lanuvi- 
nus, Vesuvinus, Euxinus, Acindynus. 

Auent the Antepenultimate, 

Phftinus, Acinus, Alcinus, Fucinus, /Gacidinus, CyteYnus, ' 
Barchinus, Morinus,t Myrrhinus, Terminus, Bumintis, 
Ennnus, Asinus, Apsinus, Myrsinus, Pometinus, Agranti- 
nus, Acindynus. — [See AcxtfDrnue^ Initial Vocabulary . — 
Editor.] 

ONUS, UNUS, YNUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Drachonus, Onochonus, Ithonus, Tithonus Myrontis, 
Neptunus, Portunus, Tutunus, Bithynos. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Exagonus, Hexagonus, Telegonus. Epigonus, Erigonus, 
Tosigonus, Antigonus, Lac^onus, Cnrysogonus, Nebropho* 
nus, Aponus, Carantonus, Santonus, Aristonus, Dercynus. 


t Monmu . — The singular of AforinL See the word. 

As the t in the foregoing selection has the accent on it, it 
ought to be pronounced like the noun eye ; while the unac- 
cented t in this selection should be pronounced like e.— Ben 
Rple 4tb, prefixed to the Imtial Vocabulary. 
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oue. 

Jlccsht tXt JPsMiItitiuUi, 

AoHi, Laoita, Sardolto, Botti, CkiloiU, AefaeloiU, Inotta, 
Minotti, NaiqtactoUfy Arctotta, MyrtoUa. 

Jleemt tk$ JhtbnettuUimate. 

HydrocboUg, Aleathotia, Firitnotta, Naualthotta, Alchiotta, 
Spbmotta, Antinotta. 

APUS, EPUS, IPU8, OPUS. 

Jtec€nt the Petivl^mU. 

Priapas, Anapns, Afiaapua, Meaaapus, Athepua, iCaepua, 
Eurlpua, LycSopita, Melanopua, Can^a, Inopua, Paropua, 
Oropua, Eoropus, AiK>ptt8, .fiaopua, Orotopua. 

JieeeiU the AiUepmulUmate, 

Sarapoa,. Aatapva, CEdipua, Ajp-iopaa, JSropua. 

ARUS, EftUS, IRU8, ORUB, URUS, YRUS. 

decent the Penultimate. 

Cimarua, .ffiaarus, Iberus, Doberua, Homerua, Severua, 
Noverua, Meleagrua , CEagnia, Cynasglrua, CamiruBjEpirua, 
Aebedorua, Aftemidoroa, Isidoraa, Dionyaidorua, Tbeodo- 
rns, Pvthodorua, Diodorua, Tryphiodonia, HellodoTus, Aa- 
clepioaonts, Athealodonia, Oaaaiodorua, Apollodnrua, Demo^ 
dorus, Hermodorus, Xenodorus, Metrodonis, Polydorua, 
Alorus, Elorus, Helorua, Pelorua, iEgimorua, Assorua, Cy- 
torua, Epicurus, Palinurua, Arcturua. 

jJceent the Antepenultimate. 

Abarua, Imbarus, Hypoharua, Icarus, Pandanis, Pindarus, 
Tyndarus, Teams, Farfarua, Agarua, Abcarus, Gargaras, 
Opharua, Oanthanis, Obiarua, Uliarua, Silama, Cyllarus, 
Tamarua, Abaimama, Comama, Vindomama, Tomarus, 
lamama, Ocinams, Plnarua, Glnnarua, Absania, fiaaaama, 
Dejotarua, Tartarus, Eleazaraa, Artabrua, Bnlacms, Ohara- 
drua, Cerbems, Bellerua, Mermema, Termerus, Hesperus, 
Craterua, Icterus, Anigma, GlapbuniB, Deboms, Pacorus, 
Stesichorua, Gorgophorus, Teleaphorua, Bosphorus, Pboa- 
phorua, Hdpt^ms, Euporua, Anxurus, Deipyrus, Zopyrus, 
Leucosyrus, Satyrus, Tityrus. 

ASUS, ESUS, ISUS, OSUS, USUS, YSUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Pamaaus, Galeaus, Halegus, Volesu8,Terme8us,Theume- 
8U8, Teumeaua. Alopeconneaus, Proconneaus, Arconneaua, 
Elaphonnesiia, Demonesus, Cborronesua, Chersoneaus, Arc- 
tenneaua, Myonneaus, Halonesus. Cepbalonesus, Pelopon- 
nesus, Cromyonesus, Lyrnesua, Marpesus, Titaresus, Aii- 
aua, Paradiaua, Amisua, Paropamisus, Crmisus, Amnisus, 
Beroaua, Agroaua, Ebusua, Amphrysua. 


♦ Eehestratus.’^ AM words ending in etratus have the ac- 
cent on the antepenultimate syllable, 
f BaUnue. — This word is proaouaced with the accent 


Aetani the Antenenulttmate. 

Orlbasus^ubasus, Caucasus, Pedasus, Agisoa, Pe|aaLil» 
Tamasus, Harpatns, Imbroaus, Cerasus, Ooiyasus, voge- 
nu, Volofsatu, S|plias«s, Aniras, Oeaitsus, Ambrysai. 

ATUS, ETU0, ITUS, OTU8, UTUS, YTUS. 

Accent tJee Penultimate. 

Rubicatus, Rnticatua, Abradatua, Ambigatus, Virlatus, 
Ebitus, Pilatua, Catngnatos, Cincinnatiis. Odenatus, l^e- 
onatua, Aratus, Pytharatua, DemaratuiL Acratus, CenUus, 
SceleriUus, Serratus, Dentatus, Dtiattta, Torquatos, Fehroa- 
tus, Achetos, Polycletas, ABgletus, Milatos, Admetos, Tre- 
metus, Diognetus, Dyseinetos, GapMus, Agapetiu, lottos, 
Aeretua, Gretas, Hermafdiroditos, l^pwnDditiis, Heracli- 
tus, Munitus, .topitoa, Cerritos, BituitiMi, Polygnotos, 
Azotus, Acutus, Stercutus, Oomotus, Coeytua, Berytos. 

Accent the Antepenultimate* 

Deodatus, Palasphatua, Inatua, Acratus. Dinocratus, Echea* ‘ 
tratua,* Amestratu^ Menestratu^ Ampnistratua, Callistra- 
tus. Damasistratus, Erasistratus, Agesistratus, Hejesiatrotua, 
Plsistratus, Soaiatratus, Lysiatratiia, Nicostratua, Cleostratua, 
Damostratua, Bemostratua, Boatratua, Phllostratua, Dinostra- 
tua, Herostratua, Eratostratu^ Folystratua, Acrotatus, Ta- 
ygetus, Demssnetua, lapetua, Tacitus, Iphitua. Onomacritus, 
Agoracritus, Onesicritus, C^eocritus, Damocritua, Democri- 
tua, Arlatocrltus, Antidotus, Tbeodotua, Xenodottia, Herod- 
otus, Cephisodotus, Libanotu^ Leuconotua, Euronotus, 
Agesimbrotus, Steaimbrotus, Theombrotua, Cleombrotus, 
Hippolytus, Anytus, iEpytua, Eurytus. 


AVUS, EVUS, IVUS, UUS, XUS, YUS, ZUS, XYS, U. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Aflavus, Timavua, Saravus, Batavus,t Versevua, SUevus, 
Gcadivus, Argivua, Briaxus, Oaxus, Araxua, Eudoaua, 
Trapezus, Charaxys. 

Accent the Antepenultmatn. 

DatavuB,f Inuus, Fatuus, Tityus, Diascmridu. 

DAX, LAX, NAX, RIX, BOX, ROX. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Ambrodax, Bemonax, Hipponax. 

Accent the Antepenultmate. 

Arctophylax, Hegeslanax, Hermeaianax. Lyainnax, Aa- 
tvanax, Agonnx, Hierax, Cetobrix, Eporedorlx, Beudorix, 
Ambiorix, Bumnorlx, Adiatorix, Orgetorix, Biturix, Cappa- 
dox, Allobrox. . » » , 


either on the penultimate or antepenultimate syllable ; the 
former, however, is the most general espeuaily among the 
poets. 



PRONUNCIATION 


OP 


SCRIPTURE 


PROPER NAMES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The true pronunciation of the Hebrew language, as Doctor Lowih observes, is lost. To refer Uf 
for assistance to the Masorctic points, would be to launch us on a sea without shore or bottom. The 
only compass by which we can possibly steer, on this boundless ocean, is the Septuagint version of 
the Hebrew Bible ; and as it is highly probable the translators transfused the sound of the Hebrew 
proper names into the Greek, it gives us something like a clew to guide us out of the labyrinth. 
But even here, we are often left to guess our way ; for the Greek word is frequently so different 
from the Hebrew, as scarcely to leave any traces of similitude between them. In this ease custom 
and analogy must often decide, and the car must sometimes solve the difficulty. But these difficul- 
ties relate chiefly to the accentuation of Hebrew words ; and the method adopted in this point will 
be seen in its proper place. 

I must here acknowledge my obligations to a very learned and useful work, — the Scripture IjCX- 
icon ” of Mr. Oliver. As the first attempt to facilitate the pronunciation of Hebrew proper names, 
by dividing them into syllables, it deserves the highest praise ; but, as I have often differed ..widely 
flrom this gentleman in syllabication, accentuation, and the sound of the vowels, I have thought it 
necessary to give my reasons for this difference, which will be seen under the Rules ; the valid- 
ity of which reasons the reader will be the best judge. i 

N. B. As there are many Greek and Latin proper names in Scripture, particularly in the New 
Testament, which are to be met with in ancient history, some of them have been omitted in this 
selection ; and therefore, if the inspector, do not find them here, he is desired to seek for them in 
the Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Names. 


RULES FOR PRONOUNCING SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


1. I* the pronunciation of the letters of the Hebrew 
{xroper names, we find nearly the same rules prevail as 
in those of Greek and Latin. Where the vowels end 
a syllable with the accent on it, they have their long, 
open sound; as, Na'beU, Je'hUf Go'ehen, and 

TVi'M.— See Rule 1, prefixed to the Greek and Latin 
Proper Names. 

£. When a consonant ends the syllable, the preced- 


vowel is short j as, Scm'urtl, Lm vhtl, BimV-on, 
8ol'<Mnon, 8u&coth, ^'a-gogue. (See Rule S, pre- 
fixed to the Greek and Latin Proper Names.) I here 
difter widely ftom Mr. Oliver; for I cannot agree with 
him that the e in Abdiel, the o in Amon, and the t* in 
Askur, are to be pronounced like the « hi Been, the o 
in tone, and the k in tune, which is the rule be lays 
down fbr all similar words.** 


♦ [Mr. Oliver is unqnesUonaWy right in 
Mr. Walker wTont; hot, Jiottf h the analoiy Joth of rte 
Greek and Hebrew is in favor of the former, the-general 


practice, and the analog of the English language, t 
in fhvor of the latter. -~Tiou.opn.] 
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RULES FOR FIIONOUNCING SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


3. Every final t forming a distinct syllable, though 
unaccented, has the long, open sound, as A% A-fU'a-i. 
— See Rule 4, prefixed to the Greek and Latin Proper 
Names. 

4. Every unaccented t ending a syllable not final, 
is pronounced like e, as A'rii\ Xif>'d/*€Z, pronounced 
A're-el, Ab'de-eL — See Rule <'/, pnifixed to the Greek 
and Latin Proper Names. 

5. The vowels (d are sometimes pronounced in one 

syllable, and sometimes in two. As the Septuagint 
version is our chief guide in the pronunciation of He- 
brew proper names, it may be observed, that when 
these letters are pronounced as a diphthong in one 
syllable, like our English diphthong in the word daily, 
they are either a diphthong in the Greek word, or ex- 
pressed by the Greek i or t; Jia, Benai'ah, Bavala; Hu'- 
diai, Xaal ; Hu'roA, Ov()l, &c. j and that when they 
are pronounced in two syllables, as Sham'tna-i, Shash'- 
a-i, Ber-a-Vah, it is because the Greek wor^s by which 
they are translated, as, Safiai, Seale, Baqala, make 
two syllables of these vowels. Mr. Oliver has not al- 
ways attended to this distinction : he makes Sin’a-i 
three syllables, though the Greeks made it but two in 
Siva. That accurate prosodist, Labbe, indeed, makes 
it a trisyllable j but he does the same by Aaron and 
Canaan, which our great classic, Milton, uniformly re- 
duces to two syllables, as well as Sinai. If we were 
to pronounce it in three syllables, we must necessa- 
rily make the first syllable short, as in Shtmfe’i ; but 
this is so contrary to the best usage, that it amounts to 
a proof that it ought to be pronounced in two sylla- 
bles, with the first t long, as in Shinar. This, how- 
ever, must be looked upon as a general rule only j these 
vowels in laaiah, Graicized by are always 

pronounced as a diphthong, or at least with the ac- 
cent on the a, and the i like y, articulating the suc- 
ceeding vowel : in Caiaphas, likewise, the ai is pro- 
nounced like a diphthong, though divided in the Greek 
Kai^ipas ; * which division cannot take place m this 
word, because the i must then necessarily have the 
accent, and* must be pronounced as in Isaac, as Mr. 
Oliver has marked it, but I think contrary to universal 
usage. The only point necessary to be observed in 
the sound of this diphthong, is the slight difterence we 
perceive between its medial and final position j when 
it IS final, it is exactly like the English ay without the 
accent, os in holyday, roundelay, galloway ; but when 
it IS in the middle of a word, and followed by a vowel, 
the i 18 pronounced as if it were y, and as if this y 
articulated the succeeding vowel; thus Ben~ai'ah is 
pronounced as if written Benra'yah. 

6. Ch is pronounced like k, as Chebar, Chemosh, 
Enoch, &c., pronounced Kebar, Kemosh, Enoch, &c. 
Cherubim and Rachel seem to be perfectly Anglicized, 
as the ch, in these words, is always heard as in the 
English words cheer, child, riches, dkc. (See Rule 12, 
prefixed to the Greek and Latm Proper Names.) The 
same may be observed of Cherub, “hignifying an order 
of angels ; but when it means a city of the Babylonish 
empire, it ought to be pronounced Ke^nib.f 

7. Almost the only difference in the pronunciation 
of the Hebrew, and the Greek and Latin, proper names, 
is in the sound of the g before e and i. In the last two 
langnages, this consonant is always soil before these 


♦ [It is not necessary to make either 'Koalas or Kai&<bas 
more than a trisyllable. — TnoixorE.] 
t [Accordinsto analogy, ch should always be pronounced 
like ic; and a Hebraist, in reading Hebrew, would so pro- 
nounce it, as well in Cherub as in Chebar. This would, 
Imwever, savor of affectation in English ; and even the ap- 


vowels; as, GeUius, Gippius, 6cc., pronounced JelUua^ 
Jippius, &c. J and in the first it is hard j as, Gera, Ger^ 
izim, Gideon, GUgal, Megiddo, Megiddon, dec. This 
difference is without ail foundation in etymology ; for 
both gr and e were always hard in the Greek and Latin 
languages, ns w'ell riR is he Hebrew ; but, the latter lan- 
guage being studied so much less than the Greek and 
Latin, it has not undergone that change which famil- 
iarity IS sure to produce in all languages j and even the 
solemn distance of this language has not been able to 
keep the letter c from sliding into s, before e and i, in 
the same manner as in the Greek and Latin j thus, 
though Gehazi, Gideon, &c., have the g hard, Cedrom, 
Cedron, Cisai, and dttem have the c soft, as if wnt- 
ten Sedrom, Sedron, &c. The same may be observed 
of Igeabarim, J^eal, Nagge, Shage, Pagid, with the 
g'hard, and Ocidelus, Odna, and Pharadon, with the 
c Bofl like 8. t 

8 . Gentiles, os they ore called, ending in tnes and 
ties, as Philistines, Hivites, Hitiites, &c., being Angli- 
cized in the translation of the Bible, are pronounced 
like formatives of our own; as, PhUistins, Whi^ld- 
ties, Jacobites, &c. 

9. The unaccented termination ah, so frequent in He- 
brew proper names, ought to be pronounced like the a in 
father. The a in this termination, however, frequent- 
ly falls into the indistinct sound heard m the final a in 
Africa, u^ina, &c. ; nor can we easdy perceive any 
distinction, in this respect, between Elijah and Elisha; 
but the final h preserves the other vowels open ; as, 
Colhozeh, Shiloh, 6cc., pronounced Colhozee, Shilo, 
&LC. (See Rule 7, prefixed to the Greek and Latin 
Proper Names.) Tbe diphthong ei is always pro- 
nounced like ee; thus Sa-mei'us is pronounced as if 
written Sa-mee'us. But if the accent be on the ah, 
then the a ought to be pronounced like the a in fa- 
(her ; as, Tah’e-ra, Tah'pe-nes, &c. 

10. It may be remarked, that there are several He- 
brew proper names, which, by passing through the 
Greek of the New Testament, have conformed to the 
Greek pronunciation ; such as Aceldama, Genezareth, 
Bethphage, &c., pronounced Aseldama, Jenezareth, 
Bethphaje, &c. This is, in my opinion, more agreea- 
ble to the general analogy of pronouncing these He- 
brew-Greek words, than preserving the c and g hard. 


Rules for Ascertaining the English Quantity of 
the Vowels in Hebrew Proper Names. 

11. With respect to the quantity of the first vowel 
in dissyllables, with but one consonant in the middle, 1 
have followed the rule which we observe in the pro- 
nunciation of such dissyllables, when Greek or Latin 
words, (see Rule 18, prefixed to the Greek and Latin 
Proper Names ;) and that is, to place the accent on the 
first vowel, and to pronounce that vowel long, as, Ko'^ 
rah, and not Kor'ah, Mo'hch, and not Mol'och, as Mr. 
Oliver has divided them, in opposition both to analogy 
and the best usage. I have observed the same analogy 
in the penultimate of polysyllables, and have not di- 
vided Balthasar into Bal^thas'ar, as Mr. Oliver hat 
done, but into BaUha'sar. 


pearance of afibetation, in reading the Scriptures, canned be 
too studiously avoided. — TaoLLorB.] 
t [It is as usual to bear the g and c pronounced univer- 
sally liard, as partially ; and as many of the clei^ call tht 
word Kedron ns Sodnm, <— Tbollopz.] 
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12. In the same manner, when the accent is on the 
antepenultiraate syllable, whether the vowel end the 
0 yllad>le or be followed by two consonants, the vowel 
is always short, except followed by two vowels, os in 
Greek and Latin proper names. (See Rules prefixed 
to these names, Nos. 18, 19, 20, &c.) Thus Jehosa- 
phat has the accent on the antepenultimate syllable, 
according to Greek accentuation by quantity, (see In- 
troduction to this work,) and this syllable, according 
to the clearest analogy of English pronunciation, is 
short, as if spelt Jc-hon^a-phat. The secondary accent 
has the same shortening power in Othonias, where the 
primaiy accent is on the third, and the secondary on 
the first syllable, as if spelt Oth-o-rd'as ; and it is on 
these two fundamental principles of our own pronun- 
ciation, namely, the lengthening power of the penulti- 
mate, and the shortening power of the antepenultimate 
accent, that I hope I have been enabled to regulate 
and fix many of those sounds which were floating about 
in uncertainty, and which, for want of this guide, are 
differently marked by different orthodpists, and often 
differently by the same orthoepist. 


Rides for Placing the Accent on Hebrew Proper 
J{amcs. 

13. With respect to the accent of Hebrew words, it 
cannot be better regulated than by the laws of the 
Greek language. I do not mean, however, that every 
Hebrew word which is Graecized by the Septuagint 
should be accented exactly according to the Greek 
rule of accentuation ; for if this were the case, every 
word ending in el would never have the accent higher 
than the preceding syllable j because it was a general 
rule in the Greek language, that when the last syllable 
was long, the accent could not be higher than the pe- 
nultimate. Nay, strictly speaking, were we to accent 
these words according to the accent of that language, 
they ought to have the accent on the last syllable, be- 
cause and Abdiel and Israel, have 

the accent on that syllable. It may be said that this 
accent on the last syllable is the grave, which, when 
on the last word of a sentence, or succeeded by an 
enclitic, was changed into an acute. But here, as in 
words purely Greek, we find the Latin analogy prevail j 
and because the penultimate is short, the accent is 
placed on the antepenultimate, in the same manner as 
in Socrates, Sosthenes, &c., though the final syllable 
of the Greek words SioxQartjg, 2vDo6ivt}g, &c., is 
long, and the Greek accent on the penultimate. (See 
Introduction prefixed to the Rules for Pronouncing 
Greek and Latin Proper Names.) It is this general 
prevalence of accenting according to the Latin anal- 
ogy, that has induced me, when the Hebrew word has 
been Graecixed in the same number of syllables, to 
prefer the Latin accentuation to what may be called 
our own. Thus, Caihua coming to us through the 
Greek JCa6ovdf I have accented it on the penultimate, 
oecause the Latins would have placed the accent on 
this syllable, on account of its being long, though an 
English ear would be better pleased with the antepe- 
nultimate accent. The same reason has induced me 
to accent Chaseba on the antepenultimate, because it 
is Gnneized into Xotaepd. But when the Hebrew and 
Greek word does not contain the same number of syl- 


• fThe reader must judge how fkr this rule, in minor 

points, is correct It is needless to say, that the editor can- 


lables, as Jtss'o-Oan, Id'u-el, , R 

then comes under our own analogy, and we neglect 
the long vowel, and place the accent on the antepe 
nultimate. The same may be observed of Mordecn, 
from Aia^Soxatog.• ** 

14. As we never accent a proper name from the 
Greek on the last syllable, (not because the Greeks did 
not accent the last syllable, for they had many words 
accented in that manner, but because this accentuation 
was contrary to the Latin prosody,) so if the Greek 
word be accented on any other syllable, wo seldom pay 
any regard to it, unless it coincide with the Latin ac- 
cent. Thus in the word Gede'rah, I have placed the 
accent on the penultimate, because it is Gr»cizcd by 
rddtjQa, where the accent is on the antepenultimate j 
and this because the penultimate is long, and this long 
penultimate has always the accent in Latin. (See this 
further exemplified, Rule 18, prefixed to the Greek and 
Latin Proper Names, and Introduction, near the end.) 
Thus, though It may seem, at first sight, absurd to 
derive our pronunciation of Hebrew words from the 
Greek, and then to desert the Greek for the Latin, yet, 
since we must have some rule, and, if possible, a 
learned one, it is very natural to lay hold of the 
Latin, because it is nearest at hand. For as language 
is a mixture of reasoning and convenience, if the true 
reason lie too remote from common apprehension, 
another more obvious one is generally adopted ; and 
this last, by general usage, becomes a rule superior to 
the former. It is true, the analogy of our own lan- 
guage would be a rule the most rational j but while 
the analogies of our own language are so little under- 
stood, and the Greek and Latin languages are so justly 
admired, even the appearance of being acquainted with 
them will always be esteemed reputable, and infallibly 
lead us to an imitation of them, oven in such points 
as are not only insignificant in themselves, but incon- 
sistent with our vernacular pronunciation. 

15. It 18 remarkable that all words ending in ias and 

iah have the accent on the i, without any foundation 
in the analogy of Greek and Latin pronunciation, ex- 
cept the very vague reason that the Greek word places 
the accent on this syllable. I call this reason vague, 
because the Greek accent has no influence on words in 
ael, iel, ial, &c. j as, ^loqat'iX, x. t. X. 

Hence we may conclude the impropriety of pro- 
nouncing Messias with the accent on the first syllable, 
according to Labbo, who says we must pronounce it 
in this manner, if wo wish to pronounce it like the 
French with the os rotmdum et facundum ; and, in- 
deed, if the i were to be pronounced in the French 
manner, like e, placing the accent on the first syllable 
seems to have the bolder sound. This may serve as 
an answer to the learned critic, the editor of Labbe, 
who says, "The Greeks, but not the French, pronounce 
ore rotundo ; ” for though the Greeks might place the 
accent on the i in Msoolag^ yet as they certainly pro- 
nounced tins vowel as the French do, it must have the 
same slender sound, and the accent on the first sylla- 
ble must, in that respect, be preferable to it j for the 
Greek t, like the same letter in Latin, was the slen- 
derest of all the vowel sounds. It is the broad, diph- 
thongal sound of the English i, with the accent on it, 
which makes this word sound so much better in Eng- 
lish than it does in French, or even in the true ancient 
Greek pronunciation. 

16. The termination aim seems to attract the accent 


not entirely accord with it. The accentuation should cor 
tainlybe Mtso'bak, /(la'el.— T bollope.] 
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on the A onl5 in words of move than three sjUablea, as 
JS^phra^im and M*^ra 4 m have the accent on the ante- 
penultimate, but RamrO-lhaHmf Ste., on 

the penultimate syllable. This is a general rule ; but, 
if the Greek word have the penultimate long, the 
accent ought to be on that syllable 3 as, PAor-tm^tm, 
<l^aQovlfi^ &LC. 

17 . Kmud, Jemuel, Nemuel, and other words of the 
same form, having the same number of syllables as the 
Greek words into which they are translated, ought to 
have the accent on the penultimate, as that syllable is 
long in Greek ; but Emanuel, Samuel, and Lemuel,* 
are irrecoverably fixed in the antepenultimate accentu- 
ation, and show the true analogy of the accentuation 
of our own language. 

18 . Thus we see what has been observed of the ten- 
dency of Greek and Latin words to desert their origi- 
nal accent, and to adopt that of the English, is much 
more observable in words from the Hebrew. Greek 
and Latin words are fixed in their pronunciation by a 
thousand books written expressly upon the subject, and 
ten thousand occasions of using them 3 but Hebrew 
words, from the remote antiquity of the language, from 
the paucity of books in it, from its being originally 
written without points, and the very different style 
of its poetry from that of other languages, afford us 
scarcely any criterion to recur to for settling their 
pronunciation, which must, therefore, often be irreg- 
ular and desultory. The Septuagint, indeed, gives us 
some light, and is the only star by which we can steer 3 
but this is so frequently obscured as to leave us in the 
dark, and force us to pronounce according to the anal- 
ogy ^ our own language. It were to bo wished, ihdeed, 
that this were to be entirely adopted in Hebrew words, 


* fNot Lemuel, which Is frequently pronounced with the 
penuttlmate accent. Emanuel and Samuel are so completely 


where we have so little to determine us, and that those 
words which we have worn into our own pronuncia- 
tion were to be a rule for all others of the same form 
and termination 3 but it is, easier to bring about a revo- 
lution in kingdoms than in languages. Men of learn- 
ing will always form a sort of literary aristocracy 3 they 
will be proud of the distinction which a knowie^e of 
languages gives them above the vulgar, and will be 
fond of showing this knowledge, which the vulgar will 
never fail to admire and imitate. 

The best we can do, therefore, is to make a sort of 
compromise between tliis ancient language and ours 
own 5 to form a kind of compound ratio of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and English, and to let each of these 
prevail as usage has permitted them. Thus Eman 
uel, Samuel, Lemuel, which, according to the Latin 
analogy and our own, have the accent on the antepe- 
nultimate syllable, ought to remain in quiet posses- 
sion of their present pronunciation, notwithstanding the 
Greek. ^EfifiavovtlX, EafiovijX, jde/uovtjZ ; but Elishua, 
Eedrelon, Oederali, may have the accent on the penul- 
timate, because the Greek words into which they are 
translated, *EXinovi, ^EadQijXtofi, EuStjQa, have the 
penultimate long. If this should not appear a satisfac- ' 
tory method of settling the pronunciation of these 
words, I must entreat those who dissent from it to 
point out a better. A work of this kind was wanted 
for general use 3 it is addressed neither to the learned 
nor the illiterate, but to that large and most respecta- 
ble port of society who have a tincture of letters, but 
whose avocations deny them the opportunity of culti- 
vating them. To these a work of this kind cannot 
fail of being useful 3 and by its utility to these the 
author wishes to stand or fall. 


Anglicized as to render the Ilebrew and Greek pronuncia- 
tion intolerable to an English ear. ->Ti.ou.oi>x.] 
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or 
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INITIAL VOCABULARY. 


In this edition of this Key, the pronunciation of the 
words 18 in accordance with Walker’s principles, 
but designated by the use of marked letters. All 
the words that seemed to need it, have been re- 
epelled, and thus any special reference, by numbers, 
to the preceding Rules qf Walker, is rendered un- 
necessary. 

With respect to the pronunciation of a considerable 
number of words, the deviations of several orthoU- 


pista from Walker, are exhibited. These orthoCplsts 
are Oliver, Perry, Smart, Carr, and also Taylor 
the editor of “ Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible.” 
In relation to tho words of which t'tere is a di- 
versity of pronunciation, the pronunciation given 
by Walker always stands first. 

The abbreviation (0.) stands for Oliver j (P) for 
Perryj (Sm.) for Smartj (C.) for Carrj and {T.) for 
Taylor. 


A'a-lar 
AkJt(}n (a'rfn)* 

Ah 

Ab'a-cQo 

Ab'9-dAh 

A'bad'd^n 

Ab-a-di'as 

A-b&g'tha 

A'b?! 

Ab'a-na 
A-ba'na (P.) 
Ab's-rlmf 
A-ba'rjm (P.) 
Ab'a-r5n 
Ab'b» 

Ab'da 

Ab'dl 

Ab-dl’as 

Ab'di-«1 

Ab'dSn 

A-bfid’n9-g5 

X’b?l 

A'b^l B?th-ma'^ah 
A'bpl Ma'jm 
A'b?! M?-h6'Iath 
A'bel Mlz'rs'lm 
A'b?! Mjz-rai'im (P.) 
A’bel ShSt'tim 
Ab'^n 
Ab'Q'SiLr 
A'b?* 

Ab'ga-rHs 


A-bl'a, or A'bI'^^h 
A-bi-&l'b<?n 

A-bl'a-rtlph 
A-bI^9"th<tr 
A'bib 
A-bl'dah 
Xb'i-diin 
A'bi-«1 
A-bl'?! (p.) 
A-b|-6'z9r 
A-bi-€z'rIto 
Abh-g?il {WirfraJ) 
Xb-i-ha'}l 
.^-bl'hu 
A-bl'hud 
A-bl'jah 
A-bI'j?ira 
Ab-i-16'ne 
A-bIm'a-el 
A-bIm'9-18ch 
. A-bln'a-dab 
A-bln'v^lm 
A-bI'r?im 
A-bl'rvm 
A-bXs'H 
AN-«S'I 
Ab'i-shflla 
A-bl'shsff (P.) 
A-blsh'»-har 
Ab-i-^a’b 9 r (a.) 
A-blih^S-X 


A-bI'»h?t-I (P.) 
Ab-i-slia'I (O., (?., T.) 
A-blsh'^-lSm 
Ab-j-sha'lvm {C.) 
A-blsh’v-a 

A-bl'shii-a (P.) 

Ab-i-shQ'a ^*1 ^•) 

Abh-sinir 
Abh'Sum 
Ab'j-tlil 
A-bl't?! (p.) * 
Ab'i-tfib 
A-bl’yd 
Abhi?r 

A'brstm, or A'br?i-ham X 

Ab'sa-I5m 

A-bd'bys 

Ac'a-r5n 

Ac'a-tin 

Ac'cad 

Ac'c?-r8n 

Ac’chO 

Ac'cbs 

A-cSKda-m? 

dormq) 

AWb 

A'chitd 

A-cbi'i-a MUfyq) 
A-^a-i'a (o., p.) 
A-cbi’i-ctis 
A’yian 


A’ghar 

A’chftz 

Acfi'bdr 

A-£h|-agh'9-r5s 

A'chjm 

A-chtm’^ie£h 

A'ghi-br 

A-gbl'ram 

A’chish 

Aenh-tSb, or A£h’|-tllb 

AiPhlt’^-pbSl 

AciPme-tha 

Ach-me'thji (p., r.) 
A'chV 
Agh'sgi 
Acli’shaph 
A^h'zib 
A^'i-ph?, 

Ac'}-th5 

A-ca'^ 

X'ciib 
A'da 
A'd&d 
Ad 'Ms, or 

Ad'a-dtth 

A-da'd«ib (P.) 
Ad-ad-«'z9r 
Ad-id-rlm’m9n 
A'd?ih 
Ad-9-I'ah 
Ad-s^lI'S 
Ad’^m 


Ad'^-ma, or Ad’^-mah 
Ad'?i-ml 
A-dd'ml (7\) 

Ad Vml N6'k5b 

A'd^ir 

Ad'9-8?i 

Ad'a-tha 

Ad'b9-61 

Ad'dan 

Ad'dar 

Ad'dI 


Ad'din 


Ad'd5 


Ad'dvs 

A'd^r 

Ad 'Ha 

A'di-«l 

A'din 

Ad'j-na 

A-dl'na (P., P.) 
Ad'i-nfl 

A-dI'n5 (P.) 
Ad'i-nfis 
Ad'i-tha 
Ad-i-tba'im 
Ad'la-I 
Ad'mah 
Ad'ma-tfaa 
Ad'na 
Ad'nah 
Ad'9-nSi$ 
Ad-9-nI'as 


♦ .^ttrw*.— This Is a word of three syllsbles In Labbe, 
who says It is used to be pronounced with the accent on 
the penultimate ; but the general pronunciation of this 
word In English is in two syllables, with the accent on the 
first, and ag If written .d'ron. Milton uniformly gives it 
this syllabication and accent : — 

« TUI by two brethren (those two brethren call 
Moses and Aaron) sent from God to claim 
His peoi^ from inthralment” 

Par. Loot, b. xii. v. J70. 


t Abarim.—Thh and some other words are decided in 
thilr accentuation, by Milton, is the following verses:— 

** Rom Aroar to Nebo, and tho wild 
Of southmost Abarim In Hesebon, 

And Horonaim, Boon’s realm, beyond 
Tl^ flowery dw ^ BJbma clad with vines, 

And to th* Asphaltic pool.” 

Par. Loot, b. 1. v. 407 


<* i Yet his temple high 

Reared in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of destine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Acearon and Gaza’s frontier bounds.” 

Ib. 403. 

t Abram, or Abraham. first name, of tWo syllables, 
was the p^riarch’s original name ; but God increased it to 
the BeconifOf three syllables, as a pledge of an increase in 
blessing. The latter name, however, from the feebleness 
of the h In our pronunciation of it, and from the absence 
of the accent, Is liable to such an hiatus, from tho proxim- 
ity of two similar vowels, that, in the most solemn pronun- 
ciation, we seldom hear this name extended to three sylla- 
bles. jdilton has but once pronounced It in this manner, 
but has six times made it only tw6 syllables ; and this may 
be looked upon as the general pronunciation. 

$ .ddeaot.— Labbe, says his editor, makes this a word of 
three syllables only j which, if once admHted, Why, says 
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Ad8n-i-b6'2$k 
Ad-9-nl'J^ 
A-d«n'i-jaLh (P.) 
A-ilSn'i-lcftni 
Ad-^n-I^r^tn 
.^<d8ii<i-z8'd9k 
A>dd'r» 

Ad-9-r5'im 
A-dd'rfm 
AdVrtm (P.) 

A'dMl 

A-dQ 

Ad'v-€J (C.) 
A^dm^rn 
^-dilin^intm 
A-e-dI'?is 
/E'gj^pt 

iE-n5'98, (Vtrgil.) 
iE'n9-ds, {Acia ix.) 
iE-n5'^ (P., T,) 
AE'n8n 
iE'n98 
Ag'ji-bfi 

Ag'^'Uds 

A'g(ig-Ito 

A'g^r 

Ag-9-rSneB' 

Al'i^ 

Ag-ii9lh-ti'b9r 

A'gyr 

A'hiib 

j(k-hdr'«ih 

A-harV 

A-hasVl 

A-h?i-fla'I (P ) 
A-hSs v-o'fvs 
A-ha'vji 
A'haz 
A-bUz'^-I 
A-h9-zI'9h 
Ah'b&n 
A'h?r 
A'hl 
A-lil'9b 
A-hl'9m 
A-bj-S'zpr 
^^-hl'hyd 
A-hI'j?h 

.^-lil'lyd 

A-hIm'?-dz 

A-bl'nicin 

A-hIm'9-16£h 

A-hI'rn9th 

A-hIn'M4b 

A-hIn' 9 -ilm 

^-hl'6 

j\-hl'r9in 

A-hI'r?im-Ttes 

A-hl»'fi-ni!lch 

;^-hl8h'?i-lnlr 


A-hl'abpr 

A-hI't9b 

A-hIl'9”pbSl 

A-hr'tyb 

A-brud 

Ab'jli 

Ah-ia'I (P ) 
A-hfi'9, or A 
A-h5'Ite 
A-hfl'l»h 
A-h81'b9 
A-h61'b9h 
A-hC'Ij-ib 


A-hbl'j-baii 

A>h^Ib'«i>z 


•h94Ib'»>ni)Ui 
A-bS-lt'ba'm^LhCP., T. 


A-ha'mi-X 

Axha'z^m 

A-hQz'z^h 

A'l 

A-I'9h 

A*I'9th 

A-I'j? 


Aij'»-I8n (dd'Mdn) 
Alj'9-ISth Bhi'h^t 
(Od^jf-Ulh) 

A^n 

A-I'9tli 

A-I'rys 

Aj'9-15n 

Ak'kQb 

Ak-rab'bjm 

A-Uin' 9 - 18 ch 

Al'9-in8th 

Al'9-m6th 

Ai'c{-niQ8 

AI'9-in? 

A-15'm9th 

Al'9-m8th (T.) 
Al-^x-ttn'dri-fli 
Al-^x-An'drj-? (P., 

T.) 

Al-?x-9n-drl'9 (0.) 
Al-9x4ln'dri 8n 

A-lI^sn 

Al-ly-Iu'jflih (dl-lfWyef) 

Al'lyni 

Al'lyn B&c'hyth 

Al-infl'dyd 

* Al'my-d&d (P.) 

Al'myn Dlb-l?-tha'im 

Arny-lhdn 

A'lSih 

Al'phy 

^l-ph5'u8 

AI-ty-n6'ii8 

Al-tas'chiih 

Al't5-k8n 

A'lush 

Al'vyh, or Al'vjn 

A'msid 

A-mid'y-tha 

A-nikd'|i-thIi3 

A'rngil 


A-m«'dg 
Am'H^k 
Am'»4Sk-ne8 
A-mkl^^kltei (P.»oO 
A'mftn 

(P.) 

Arn't-rl'^h 

or 

Am 'MSI* 

Am'M? (^0 
^-ma'ssi (P., 8m., C., 
T.) 

^-ro&a'»-l 

Am-9-8u'I(o., P., T.) 
Am-y-shl'fb 
,) Am-si-tli£'|a 
Am'Hhla 
Am-y-zl'sih 
A'm8n't 
A'ml 

A-mIn'si-d4b 
A-mlt't&i 
A-mIt'ta-I (p.) 
^-inlz'?i-bdd 
Am-mid'si-thsi 
Am'nisth 
Am'ml 
Am-mld'i-bl 
Am'mi fil 
Am-mi'yl (p.) 
j^m-ml'hyd 
Arn-nii-shkd'dy-I 
Ain'myn 
Am'inyn-It^s 
Aro'nSn 
A'myk 
A'myn 
Ara'9-rltes 
A'm98 
Am'pli-fts 
Am'rtlni 
Am'rym-Ites 
Am'r&n 
Am'rsi-phel 
Am-ra'ph?! (P.) 

Am '/.I 
A'nSb 
An'y-ei 
A'nyh 

An-^-baVytli 
An-9 I'9h 
A'nftk 
An'^-klm? 

^-n{lm'9-I€ch 
An'st-inlrn * 

A-na'inim (P.) 

A'nin 

An-fi'nl 

Xn-9-nI'9h 

An-y-nl'ys 

A-n&ii'i-Cl 

A'n8th 

A-nath'9-m9t 

An'9-tb8th 

An'9-th5tb-]te 

An'drew 


An-dry-nl'cvi 
i^n-di8n'i-c8f (P.) 
A'n^m, or A'n^n 
A'n9r 
A'n^s 
A'neth 
A'nHm 
A'njm 
An'nj 
An'n9-ttB 
An'n»8 
i^n-na'ys 
An'ny-Os (c.) 
An-tj-Hb'si-nttfl 
An't|-8£h 
An-tI'9-£bXs 
An-tl'y-ghtts 
An'ti-jkis 
.^n-tXp'y-trTs 
An't|-ph9 
An-to'm-si 
An-t9-thlM9h 
An-t8th^-jAh (P.) 
An'tyth'Ite. 

A'nyb 
A 'ays 
Ap-9-m5'9 
Aph-9-ra'im 
i^-plidr'eyth-sliltes 
A-phAr'Bltes 
A'phyk 
j^-ph6'kph 
Aph'e-ktth (r.) 
A-pherVifny 
A-ph6r'r9 
A-phl'sih 
Aph'rsth 
Aph'sef 
yV-p8c'9-l)pso 
A-p8c'ry-plJ9 
A-p51'l93 
^-p5riy-8n 
(A^Sl'yQji) 
Ap'py-Im 
Ap-pa'im (P., T.) 

Ap'pln-? 

Ap-plil'a (p.) 

Ap'id*'.’*’ 

Aq'ui-la 
j^-qull'y (P.) 

Xr 
A'r9 
A'ryb 
Ar'y-bAh 
Ar-9-blt't|-n3 
A-ra'b|-9 
A'ryd 
A'ryd-Ite 
Ar'9-dii3 
A'rsih 
A 'ram 
A'ryn 
Ar'y-rat 
A-rSLu'nsth 
Ar-a-ii'nah (P.) 
Xr'ba, or Xr'byh 
Ar'byl 


Ar-bUt'tjf 
^r-bd'lg, (Syriok) 
Ar-b81'l9 
Ar'bite 
Ar-b6'n9-I 
Ar-chy-ia'v« 
Ar'cbe-lilias (p.) 
Ar-shes'trsi'Uls 
Ar'chy-vite# 

Xr'clil 

Ar-ghi-kt'y-rStk 

Ar-chTp'pyi 

Arcli'rtes 

Ard 

Ar'd&th 

Ard'Ues 

Ar'ddn 

A-rS'lItea 
A-ry-bp'y-^Ite 
A-re-8p'9-ras5 
Ar-y-Sp^-gus (Sw., 
T.) 

A'fSa 

A-rcHya 

Ar'y-tis (P., O.) 
.^-re'ys 
Ar'g5b 
Ar'gSl 
^-rld'y-I 
A-rM'y-thg 
A-rl'eh 
A'n-81 

Ar-j-ma-thB'y 
A'ri-8ch 
^-rTs'y-I 
Ar-is-ty-bd'Iys 
Ar-|8t5b'y-ias (P.) 
Ark'Ites 
Ar-rny-gBd'dyn 
Ar-mj-shkd'y-I 
Ar'm8n 
Ar'nan 
Ar'ny-ph^r 
Ar'n5n 
A'ryd 
Ar'9'dl 
Ar'y-br 

A*r5'yr (P., r.) 
A'r8m 

A r' pad, or Ar'phid 

Ar-pbax'sid 

Ar'sfii-cca 

Ar'ty-inaa 

Ar'ii'boih 

A-rd'myh 

Xr'vad 

Ar'vyd-Ites 

Ar'za 

A'sflL 

As-9-dI'ys 
As'9-61 
As'y-hel 
A-Hi'liyl (P.) 
XsVi'yh 
As'y-iiPi 
A'sypb 


h s should be dissolve the Hebrew diphthong in Sadai, Sinai, 
Tolmai, ice., and at the same time make two syllables of 
the diphthong in ComIoh, which ore commonly united into 
one? In this, says be, he is inconsistent with himself.— 
Bee SiRAi. 

♦ [In most of the editions of Walker’s Key, this word is 
placed in the Inttial Foeabulary with the accent on the 
penultimate, (A^ma'oa}) but in the Terminatwrud Focabulary, 
in the different editions, it has the accent on the antepenul- 
timate, (jJia'o-sa.) — Editor ] 

t .dmes. — The only simple word in the language which 
has necessarily two successive accents.— [^e Ames m 
this Dictionary.— Editor.] 

J Anathema.’— Those who are not acquainted with the 
profound researches of verbal critics, would be astonished 
to observe what waste of learning has been bestowed on 
this word by Labbe, in order to show that it ought to be 
accented on the antepenultimate iwllable. This pronuncia- 
tion has betn adopts by English scholars; though some 
divines have been heard, from the pulpit, to give it the 
penultimate accent, which so readily unites it In a trochaic 
pronunciation witli maranatha, in the First Epistle of St. 
WttI to the Corinthians : If any man love not the Ijord 
Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema maranatha.** 

$ Areopo^.— There is a strong propensity, in English 
readeii of the New Testament, to pronounce this word 


with the accent on the penultimate syllable ; and even 
some foreign scholars have contended that it ought to be 
so pronounced, from its derivation from “A pro { va yd y, the 
Doric dialect for nriytiv, the fountain of Mars^ which was 
on a hill in Athens, rather than from ’'Apeoj nnyof, the hill 
of Mars. But Labbe very justly despises this derivation, 
and says, that of all the ancient writers, none have said 
that the Areopagus was derived from a fountain, or from a 
countiy near to a fountain ; but all have confessed that it 
came from a hill, or the summit of a rock, on which this 
famous court of judicature was built. Vossius tells us that 
St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, I. x. can. 10, calls this word 
pagum, Martie, the village of Mars, and that he fell into this 
error because the Latin word signilies a village or 

street; but, says he, the Greek word signifies a hill, which, 
perhaps, was so call“d from irayd or tti?) (that Is, foun- 
tain,) because fountains usually take their rise on hills. 
Wrong, however, as this derivation may be. he tells us it is 
adopted by no less scholars than Beza, Btiuaius, and Sigo- 
nius. And this may show us the uncertainty of etymology 
in language, and the security of general usage ; but, in the 
present case, both etymology and usage conspire to place 
the accent on the antepenultimate syllable. Agreeably to 
this usage, we find the prologue to a play observe that 
The critics are assembled in the pit, 

And form an Areopague of wit.” 
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A*>phttr 

4*a&r'9-«l 
As'tt-rSdl (p.) 
As-j-rO'el (r.) 
X8-?i-rC'Ijih 
As-blz'^-rCth 
As'c^-Wn 

^-85'^ 

A-8iSb-9-bI'j 

As'9-nath 

^-sG'r5ir 

Ash-?i-bl'fh 

A'sti&n 

Ash'be-^ 

Ash'b^I 
A8h'b?l-Ite« 
Ash'dSd 
Ash'dpth-Itei 
X8li'd9th Pif'gat 

A'8ti9-4n 

Ash'^r 

Ash'i-m&lh 

Ash'k^-n&z 

Ash'njh 

A'sbSn 


A»h'P9-nia 

Aih'rhil 

Ash'tj-rCth 

Ash't^-rQth-ltes 

Ash't^-mSth 

^-shQ'iith 

(c.) 

Ash^yr 

A-»ha'rjm 

ABh'yr-Ttea 

/f-m (p.) 
As'j-phy 
As'ky-Wn 
Aa'ray-dai ♦ 
As'niy-v3th 
As-my-dO'ya 
Aa-mynS'yns 
As'nyh 

A-8a'£h{S 

A^syrn 

As'py-thy 

As'phyr 

As-^har'y-sus 

Al'nUd 


A»^')-m8Ui 

As-ay-nl'yg 

A«Hij-d0'yi»5 

As'flir 

As'sys 

As'ty-rSth 

As-tap'te 

As'tath 

A-sQp'plm 

AtVrah 

A-tar'gHIa 

At'y-r8ih 

A't§r 

At-y-ry-zl'ys 

A'tUack 

Ath-H'»h 

Ath^-lryh 

Ath-y-rl'M 

Ath-y-n5'b|-tta 

Atb'yns 

AthMii 

At'rSth 

At'tai 

At-ty-ll'i 

At'ty4&f 


Au-ry-nri|t 

Au-ri'nyi 

Au46'y* 
Au'ty-tts (c.) 
A'vy 
Av'y-rtln 
A'vyn 
A'vim 
A'vjmff 
A'vltea 
A'vjth 
Az-y-fi'lys 
A'zyh 
A'zyl 
Az-y-ll'yh 
Az^-nl'yh 
A-za'pbPbn 
Az'y-zy 
A-za'ry-il 
Az>y<rl'yh 
Az-y-rl'ya 
A'ziz 
A-za'zyl f 
Az>y-zl'yh 
Az~Ulz'»-riSth 


JU^k 

A-irk|li 

A'lyl 

A^sym 

JLs^pbfl'riUi 

A'*?r 


Az'mi-vkUi 
Az-m&'vyth (P.) 

Az'myn 
Ar'npth Ti'bpr 
A'ztfr 
A-z8'tva 
Az'ri^ 

AzVi-kkm 

A’ZQ'byh 

A'zyp 

Az'y<rtn 

Az'y-mltei 

Az'zyh 

Az^zyn 

Az'zyr 


nX^AL, or BfiZi 
lia'y|.ah 
By-a'Iyh (P.) 
BS'yl-iUh 
By-a'Iyth (P.) 
Ba'yl-ath BS>er 
Bi'yl RC'rith 
BS'yl Gad 
Bi'yl Him'yn 
Bi'yl Ha'myn (p , 
Bi'yl rUn'yn 
Bi'yl Hd'nyn (P ) 
Ba'yl Hi'zyr 
Bi'yl HSr'nyn 
Ba'yl-I 
Ba'yi-Ira 
By-a'l|m (P.) 
Ba'y-Iis 
B5'yl-ia 
Ba'yl MS^pn 
Ba'yl Pa'yr 
litt'yl Pgr^y.zTin 
Ba'^ Shai'i sliy 
Ba'yl Shy ll'shy (P 
Ba'al Ta'inyr 
Ba'yl ZS'byb 
Ba'yl ZB'pfiyn 
Ba'y-ni 
B&'y-nkh 
By-a'nyh (P., T.) 
Bii'y-n&n 
By-a'nyn (P.) 
Ba'y-n&th 
By-a'nyth (T.) 
Ba-y-nl'ya 
B5'y-ry 

By-5'ry (P., T.) 
Ba'y-shy 
By-a'shy (P., T.) 
Ba'y<0b&h 
Ba-y-dl'yh 
Bi'byl 
Bd'bX 
Bkb'y-ISn 
Ba'vy 

Byc-chfi'n.i9 
B&cffrIteB 
B&sli'yth Al'lyn 


By-ha'rym-Ite 
By-hfl'nra 
Ba'jith 
Byk-b5k'yr 
B&k'by-ker (r) 
Bik'byk 
Bak-buk'I'yh 
Ba'lyam (fta'/cm)! 
Bil'y-^n 
Ba'lyh 
Bi'Iyk 
Bai'y-m3 
Bai'y-nds 
Byl-tlid'ayr 
Bl'tnyh 
Bd'myth 
Ba'myth Ba'yl 
Barn 

BSn-y-I'ya 
Bi'nl 
Ba'md 
BaLn'nys 
Ban'u &a 
By-rdb'baq 
Bir'y-cliel 
By-ra'chyl (p.) 
B4r-y-£lil'yh 
Bir-y-chl'ya 
Ba'ryk 
Byr-cS'nyr 
Bar'gfl 

Byr-ha'mltcs 
Bkr'liy-mltes (p,) 
By-ri'yh 
Btlr-jS'sya 
Blr-Jo'ny 
mr'IcSs 
Bar'ny-b&a 
By-ra'd|9 
Bir'fly-Ws 
Bar'ty-cfii 
Byr-thSl'y-mew 
B%r>t)*mS'ys 
Ba'rych 
Byr-zll'ly-I 
Oka'cy*my 
B&'ahyn, or Ms'syn 
Ba^flhyn Hi'vylh FS'ir 
B&sh'y-in&th 
By-8h§'myth (P.) 


Bis'lith 

Bilg'myth 

Bais'sy 

Bks'ty-I 

Bftt'y-nO 

B&th 

Bdth'y-I8th 
Bnth-r8Jb'b|m 
Bith'shy-by 
Balth'shy-y 
Byth-sha'y (p.) 
BAv'y-1 
By*va'I (p.) 
BO-y-ll'ah 
BC'y-18th 
By a'lyth (p., T.) 
BG'yn 
Beb'y-1 
By-ba'I (p.) 
BC'ghyr 
By-ch6'rath 
BScIi'y-rSth (P.) 
BSchVieth 
B5Mkd 
B8d-y-I'yh 
BS-yl-I'y-dy 
By-8I'sy-rM 
BO-yi-tSth'mys 
By-81'zy-bab 
Bsei'zy-bfib (P.) 
Be'yr 
By-6'ry 
BSS'ry (r.) 
By-fi'ryh, or BG'ryh 
B5-yr-5'lJin 
By-Sr'f-nm (T.) 
By-C'rl 
BSa'rl (p.) 
BS-yr-ly-ha'j-rdI 
By-a'ryth 
B3'y-r6lh (p., T.) 
By-a'ryth-tte8 
B^br'shy-by 
Bcer-ahS'by (p.) 
B58r'8by<by (o.) 
B0-yr-sh8'by (r.) 
By-Ssh'ty-nih 
BC'hy^h 
BO'kyh 
Bfi'ly 


BS'lyh 

Bfi'ly-Ites 

BSl'y-ralis 

B81'gy-I 

B8'l)-yl 

BCl'my-rm 

BSl'inyn 

Byl-<8hftz'zyr 

BSl-ty-sliftz'zyr 

BBn 

By-n5'>yh (I^c~n3'u/i) 
BSn-y-I'yh (p.) 
Byn&m'ml 
Byn-8b'y-rik 
B?n-y-ja'y-k4xn 
B8n'hy-d&d 
Byn-ha'dyd (P., r.) 
Byn-Ija',1 
Byn-ba'nyn 
B8n'i-nil 
BSn'jy-mln 
B6n'jy-mlte 
B6n'Jy-mltes 
BG'nfi 
By-n6'nl 
By-nQ'l 
B«n'u-r (£7.) 
Byn-zO'byth 
Ba'yn 
BB'yr 
BC'ry 

B6r'y-c^hAh 
By-m'gliyh (P., T) 
Bar-y-yhl'yb 
B8r-y-I'yU 
By-rfi'y 


B«'rl 
By-rl'yh 
Bfl'rltes 
Be'rjih 
Byr-nl'cy 
Bar'njce (P.) 
By-rS'dych B&I'y-dtn 
B8r'M)l£h B&l'y-dtln 

Bfl'rbtb 
Bfir'y4hai 
By-rt'thy-1 (p.) 
By-r5'tbyl (r.) 


Be-rO'thytb 
Dor'yl 
Byr-zfi'lys 
B«8-y^8'iyh 
BIshy-del'ab (5m.. a, 
BoHi6-dy-I'yh (p.) 
BB'gUr 
BB'tyh 
Bfi'tyn 
Byth-kb'y-ry 
Byth-kb'yrilh 
Batb'y-n&th 
Dyth-5'nytb (P.) 
BSth'y-nStb 
Byth-a'nyth (P.) 
B8th'y-ny 
Byth-Ar'y-bUh 
B8th'y-rim 
Byib-a'rym (P.)‘ 
Byth-ar'byi 
Byth-£'vyn 
Byth'kz'my-vBth 
B6lli-ba-yl-m6'yi» 
Bytli-bi'ry 
Byth-b5'ryh 
BStb'by-sI 
Byth-blr'y-I 
Beib'cyr 
Byth-di'gyii 
Bytb-dIMy-tb£'im 
BBth'yl 
B8th'yl>ne 
Bytb-8'myk 
BC'thyr 
Bo-th8a'da 
Bytb-d'zyl 
Byth-g£'dyr 
Bytb-ffS'myl 
Bylb-hUc'cy-rtm 
Byth-hft'ryn 
Byth-h5g'lyh 
Byth-h5'ryii 
Byth-ias'i-mBth 
Byth4fib'y-«th 
Bfith'ly-h8m 
B^th'Io-liBm fipb'ry* 

Uh 

Bath'ly-bym-lto 
Bath'ly-liBm Ja'dyh 
Bytb48'inyn 


* Aimadal — Mr. Oliver bas not inserted this word, but throe syllables ; the diphthong Boundinc like the ai in datly. 
e bave it m Milton t •>- — See Rule 5, and the words Sikai ana Adonai. 


we have it m Milton t — 

** On each wing 

tJriel and Raphael his vaunting roe, 

Though huge, and in a rock of diamond armed, 
Vanquished, Adramelech and AsmaiaL** 

Par. Loot, b. vi. ▼. 3*5. 

Whence we may fueai the poet’s pronunciation of it in 


t AtateL --ThlB word is not in Mr. Oliver’s Lexicon; 
but Milton makes use of it, and places the accent on the 
second syllabloi — 

({ proud honor claimed 

Ataid as his right ; a cherub tall.” 

I Par. LoH, b. t. r. 634* 

I X Balaam. Sea Oakaait. A Aioir, and IitABU 
* NNN 
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B6th-m?-a'c?ih (P.) 
B 9 th-fliAr^c?-b 6 tli 

B 9 th-o'r 9 n 
B^th-p&Mpt 
B^th-i^'z^r 
B^th-po'^r 

(P.) 

"V"* &V ( ^ ) 

BCth'ph9-lCt 
B6th'r^Ah 
B^th-ra'bsih (r.) 
Beth'rgi-ph? 

BQth-ra'ph.j (p.) 
Betli'r9-li5l) 
B^th-re'h^b (P., T.) 
Bfth-sa'j-dji 
B^th-sai'd? (P., r.) 


B6th'ph?i-g5* 

B6th'ph?igo 

^ % f tSn“. 


B 6 th' 99 -m 58 
BSth'shfin 
B9th-8b6'?in 
BStb'ab^-raSsJb 
B^th-sbO'mfsb (P.^ 
T.) 

Beth-shlt't?ih 
Bdth'8|-m8s 
B^thHsa'r? 
B^th-t&p'py-^ 
B9-tba'9l 
B^'thyl 
Bdth-v-11'9 
Be-thy-ll'^ (O.) 
B8th'z9r 
Bfitb'zyr 
B9-t3'lj-u9 
B6t-9-in§s'tli§Lm 
BStVnTm 
B9-t9'n}in (P.) 
B^-u'l^b 


BeQ'lfdi (P., H) 
BS'zSi 
B 9 -ziU' 9 -«l 
Bgz'Hsel (P.) 
B 6 z- 9 - 16 ' 9 l (P.) 
BS'z^k 
BO'z^r, or 
B€'z^h 
Brfi'tftfl 
BTch'rl 
Bld'kiir 
Blg'th^ 

Blg'tb^ 

Blg'th^-n^. 

BIg'vM 

Bjg-va'I (P., r.) 
Bll'dkd 
BIl' 9 -am 
BM 6 ' 9 m (P.) 

Bll'g?ih 

BIl'gH 




Bil-g5'l 
BtVbfi, or 
Bll'b^n 
BII'sbftQ 
Blm'h^l 
Bln' 9 -g 
Bi-nS'n (p.) 
Bln ' 119-1 
Bin-nfl'I (P.) 
B'lr'shsi 
Bir'z 9 -vlth 
Blsh'l^m 
B}-tbl' 9 b 
Blth'r^n 
Blz'|-j 9 -thr?ih 
Biz'i-j 9 -thrjsih 
Biz-j 5 tb'j 9 b 
BIz'tbgi 


Biaus'tys 
B«- 9 -litir'|Sa 
Bd'^z, or B5'9Z 


B5c'c(« 


J50'cn)m 

Bd'bfto 

B58'c9th 

B5'99r 

B58'9-r9i 

Bes'r^b 

B 6 'z 9 z 

BSz'rah 

Brig'jn-dine 

Bttk'kl 

B 9 k-kl' 9 h 

Bdl 

Bii'nab 

B&n'nl 

Bfiz 

Ba'zl 

Biiz'Ite 



C. 


CXb 

Ciib'b9ii 

CAb'h&ra 

Ci'byl 

Oad'dis 

Ca'dC§ 

Ca'desh 

Oa'i9-nh&8 {kS.'yq-fds) 
CuiVphiis (P., T.) 
C9'I'9-phas (o.) 
Cam 
O^-T'njn 
Oai'n^n (P., r.) 

Cal 'rites 
Ca'l^h 

Otil-9-in51'9-lus 

CAl'9-mu3 

Oal'cSl 

C^l-dGCs' 

Ci'leb 

Ca'leb fipb'rMi^i 

Cdl'l-tis 

Cai'n^th 

C&l'nS 

Cai'pbl 

Cal'v 9 -ry 

Ca'mSn 

Ca'n? 

Ca'ngian, f (k5.'nq.n) 
Ca'n 9 - 9 n ( 0 ., am.) 
Ca'n^an-Ites 
04n'9an-Ite8 (P., o.) 
Ca'n^-jn-itea (am.) 
Cdn'da-cG 
Csln'd^ce (P.) 
Cjn-da'co (r.) 
CAii'n^h 
Can'v^h 
Cft-pdr'n^-Qm J 
Capli- 9 r-«il' 9 -maii 
C^-phSn'gi-lh^ 
C 9 -phI'r 9 


C&ph'tdr 
Cdph' 19 -rlm 
Caiph't 9 -rlmf 
C&p-p 9 -do'ci- 9 , (Ldp- 
pq^a'shc-a) 
C&r- 9 -ba' 5 l-?)n 
GAr' 5 h 9 -mTs 
CAr'ghQ-mlsh 
C9r-£h6'm|ah (P.) 
C^-rS'^b 
Ca'ri -9 
Clr'k^s 
Cvir-ma'ni-iinj 
CAr'm? 

Cir'm?! 

Car'mel-Ite 

Cdr'm^Mt-^as 

Cir'ml 

C4r 'mites 

CAr'n^i-Im 

CAr'nj-Sn 

Cir'pys 

C^r-shG'n? 

CAr'sho-n? (P.) 
Csi-slph'i-gi 
Cfis'led 
Cda'lu-bTm 
Cis'phor 

CJis'p}^. or C&s'plijn 

C 9 -thQ'^ 9 th 

Co'drSn 

Cel'lfin 

C81-e-inl'9 

C 6 n''chrc -9 

C€n-d 9 -b 5 'i.j 3 

Cen-tu'rj-Sn 

Ce'ph^s 

Ce'nia 

Ce't^b 

J 0 ha'br |8 

J0ba'd)-3is 

J0hfie'r9-fta 


j0hail'c^S-ny 

Ch6r'u-btm 

Cts'leQ 

J0hai'c51 

jGhSs'ji-IBn 

Clth'e-rUs 

J0h9l-d5'9 

j0hS'B9d 

CYt'tinis 

J0ha'n5g 

jShS'sil 

ClfiLu'da 

jGhan-ny-nB'yfl 

J0h6'8yd 

cie-a'sa 

JGhair-a-itth'^-Ur 

jSlie-sill'lyth 

ClSm'^nt 

fJhir'a-ca 

ChSt'tim 

ClG'9-ph3i8, C13'9-P^S 

J 0 hir' 9 -alm 

J0h5'z|b 

Cl9-6'p98 (p.) 

JGhAr'eys 

£;hi'd6n 

Cl6'e 

J 0 ha'r 9 -a 

J01u-lI'Sn 

Cni'dys (^ni'difs) 

jGhir'mi'i 

J0hl'l|-5n (P.) 

Cyl-liS'zen 

jGh&r'r^n 

j0hll'i-8n (T.) 

C51'I|-fis 

jehis'e-b-j 

j01in'l9-ab 

C9-158'89 

jChS'bar 

jGhll'm^d 

Cy-lSa'aj-^ns (kq-l^shf 

Jeh5d-er-la'9-in9r 

^Jhlm'him 

p-aaz) 

j 0 hSd-f*r-l 9 *o'mer 

£Jhl8'leQ, Cas'lefl, or 

Cy-nI'sih 

(P., T.) 

CIs'leQ 

C5n-9-nI'5ib 

£JhS'l9l 

jGhlS'lS'y (P.) 

Cor 

j0hSl'ci-tt8 (kSl'shc-di) 

jGhTs'lSn 

Cdr'bfin 

J0h«ni-An9 

jeiils'lSth Ta'bdr 

Cdr'b? 

jChel'lub 

Ghit'tiin 

C6're 

jGhel'lys 

J0hi'vn 

CSr'inth 

£!hi5'15d 

jChlS'? 

C9-rIn'tli|-9nf 

J0h8'lyh 

J0h6'ba 

CS'aam 

J0he-lu'bai 

J 0 h 9 -ra'sjn, or 

Cdft'lb^ 

J 0 h 9 -lu'bar 

Gho-ra'shgin, or 

C9z 

J0h8rn'9-rlin9 

J 0 h 9 -ra'zin 

C5z'bl 

jebe'mSsli 

J0h68-9-in0'y9 

CrfiB'c^n^ 

j0h9-iia'gi-nAh 

JGb9-zC'b9 

CrC'tgm? 

j6h9-naa'H9h (P.) 

J0hrlst 

CrSte 

J 0 hdn' 9 -nl 

jGhub 

CrStes 

J0hen-9-nI'9li 

jOliun 

CrS't|-5m9 (krS'shq-qnx) 

iGhS'pb^r H^-am'ray- 

J 0 hQ' 89 , or 

Cu'bit 

nai 

J0hQ'z9 

Cush 

J0bo-phl'rgib 

jGbush'an Rlsli- 9 -tliSl'im Cu'sh^n 

jOhe'r^n 

jGhQ'shgin Rlsh-?- 

Ca'shgm Rlsh-j-tha'jm 

J0he'r9-&s 

tha'im (P.) 

Cu'shI 

J0h0r'9th-Im9 

fJhQ'sI 

Cuth, or Cutli'iih 

£Jbfir' 9 th-Ites 

UIn'ne-r8lh, or Cln'- 

Cu'the-an? 

jGhC'rjth, or GhC'rjsb 

n^-rStb 

Cy'a-mSn 

JGhS'ryb, (a city.) 

Clr'9-m?i 

Cy-rS'ny 

CiiSr'yb $ 

Ci'sii 

Cy-ro'ni-us 


D. 


DXb'a.-r?h 

Ddb'bMhSth 

D0Lb'9-rtlth 

Da'bn-9 

D9-c5'bI 

D^d-dS'ys 


Da'gyn 

])ai'g&n 

Dfti'i-iab 

R&l-m^-na'tbg 

D&l'phSn 


Pam' 9 -rla 

£^m- 9 -Bc 6 nes' 

mn 

Ddn'i-« 

Dftn'Ites 

D^n-Ja'^n 


D'dn'n^h 

Ditn' 9 -brtltb 

Da'r^ 

Par'd g 

Da'ri-8in 

Dir'kSn 


Da'th^n 

D&th' 9 -mab, or DS^i' 
mjib 
Da'vjd 
DS'bjr 
D€b'9-rAh IT 


• Bethphage. — This word is generally pronounced, by 
the illiterate, in two syllables, ana without the second A, as 
if written Beth' page. 

t Conaan.— This word is not unfrequently pronounced 
in three syllables, with the accent on the second. But Mil- 
ton, who, in his Paradue Lost, has introduced this word six 
times, has constantly made it two syllables, with the accent 
on the first. This is purfoctly agrerable to the syllabication 
and accentuation of Isaac and Balaam, which are always 
heard In two sj Jahles. This suppression of a syllable, in 
the latter part of these words, arises fVom the absence of 
aricent. An accent on the second syllable would prevent 
the hiatus arising fVoni the two vowels, as It does in JBaal 


and Baalim, which are always heard in two and three syl- 
lables respectively. — See Adonxi. 

X Capernaum. — This word is often, but improperly, pro- 
nounced with the accent on the penultimate. 

$ Cherub. — See Rule 6. 

^ Deborah . — The learned editor of Labbo tells us that this 
word has the penultimate long, both in Greek and Hebrew , 
and yet he observes that our clergy, when reading the Holv 
Scriptures to the peemie in English, always pronounce it with 
the accent on the first syllable j “and wty net,” says he, 
“ when they place the accent on the first syllable of orator, 
auditor, ana successor 7 But,*’ continues he, “I suppose 
they accent them otherwise, when they speak Latin.** 
Who doubts It } 



SOWPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


De-d§'njm (r», r.) 
Vnlnis 
I^-hi'vUe« 

D5'k?r 

D61.»-r^h 

DSl'i-Iih 

D«r'bo 

Dfis'aiiu 


D9-Q'9l 
I>ea' 9 l (p.j 
(c.) 

Dpfl-t 9 r- 5 n'o-iDy 
Dib'lHin ^ 
D|b-Ia'jm (p,, %>,) 
DTb'I^ith ^ ^ ^ 

Dl'bSn 
Pl'Wn G4d 
Dib'pl 

Drh'z^-hSb, or 

DlK^tiftb 


Did'y-inas 
Dlk'l^d,, or DU'dih 
Dll' 9 -ftn 

Ol-te^gin (Jp.) 

DM^-in (im) 
Dtm'ni^h 
Dl'm9n 
D|-m 6 'n?Lh 
Dl'n^h 
Dl'n?i-Itea 
Dln'li 9 -blh 


9lf^ 


Djn-hi'biii (^.,T0 

Dl^pii, (F.) 
Ul^st^n 
Di^shQn 
I)U>-hab 
D&'cvui 
D«d'M 
D5d'9-nTin 


D&'dS 

Dbr 

Wn 

D 8 Hc 9 * 


D 9 ^jPm'^n 8 a 
D^ltb'^-Qs 


D 9 HIIU. Y-M. 

IW'thHm, ar 
DU'mik 
Dtt'r» 


E'A-NXa 

E'bil 

E'bpd 

<I-Wd'm9-15ch 
fi'b^d-maapcli (T.) 
fib-en-i'aer ' 
E'b^r 

g-bl'Mtph 

A-br5'ngi]i 

JS-ca'nvs 

|tc-b&t'9-nri 

*c-clS-s|-4K'tG? 

J<c-cl5-sj-jLa'tj cQa 

£d 

fi'dsir 

E'deu 

E'dea 

fi'dj43 

R'dpm 

E'dpm-ltci 

fid'rp-I 

®g'l5ili 

Bg'l'ci-Ira 

Eg'lpn 

f/liud 

K'k?r 

Ck'r9-b«l 

fik'rpn 

ftk'rpn-Itei 

E'I?i 

El'MUh 

E'lAm 

K'lfim-Ites 

fil'p-sAh 

fi'ldth 

f l-beth'el 
l'ci-9 (g/'aAc-a) 

?I-da' 9 lj (p., T.) 

miid 

£'l9-4d 

e-ia^d (P.) 

fi-l9-a'l9h (S-lg-d'k) 

E-lp-a'sgili (r., c.) 
E-le-a'zpr 
E-l^-^t-za'riig 
t:i-9-15'he Ig'ra-Cl 
E'lwh ^ 

f -teii'the-rSs 


^Nha'ngin 
rll' 9 b 

t-II'M? 

5-lr'9-dah 
S-ll'9-dun 
-li'9h 
5-lI'9h-bsi 

-ll' 9 -ll 

-1I'98 

5 - 11 ' 9 -^ph 

-lI'giHsIs 

Hl'a4,h9, or 5 -U' 9 -tI»JL!» 
L-I|-a'z9r 
Ifi-ll'dpd 
E'l|-61 

S-b-e'z^r 

f -II'ha-b? 
l-j-hffl'n? 

fil-l-hd'iyph 

E-lI'Jiy 

E-lr'i9h 

fil'l-kp 

E'ljm 

E-lTin'y-lSch 

E-Ii-ce'n^i-f 

E-I}-5'n98 

El'l-phkl 

f -nph'H?h 

I'l-ph8z 
^l-ll'ph?iz (P.) 
E-Uph'y-16t 
E-ll^'^-bSth 
El-i-sos'ys 
fil-|-80'V8 

-li'slijh 

E-nsh' 9 -mdh 

>UsJj'?i-ph&t 

!-Il8li'y-b» 

Jl-i-8hu'9 

I E-lI'shy-si (P.) 
E-Hsli'y-gi {O.) 
-Ils'j-mfis 
-ll'y 
-ll'vd 

-IIz'?i-ph&n 

-ll'zvr 

Uk^-nah 

ipi-ka'n»h (P,, r.) 
EFkp-shIte 


E. 

n%Blr 
EKmp-dftm 
El-inS'dpm (p., r.) 
El'n^-dm 
jpi-na'fliin (P.) 
Et'n^-tbdn 

(^m rO 

fi'l5n BSth'b^-ndn 
£^I5n fiyth-ba^n^n 
(^0 

E'lpn-Itea 

E'15ih 

ei-pa'?i (i»., T.) 

Erp9^i€t 

f l-pi'r^n 
Fty-kyh 

|;i-tS'keh (P., T.) 

El'ty-kfitli 

fil'tc-kon 
jgl-te'kgn (p.) 
SlVb^d 

J5I-t5'l?id (p,, r.) 

f -Iu'zH 
t-y-ma'ia 
fil'y-nids 
^ |?-)y'ra?ts (P.) 
Rl'z^i-biid 
El'z^-phin 
Em-^l-ca'yl 

t -man'y-dl 
'mimf 

Em'ma-5s * 

Ein'mer 

fi'mdr 

E'nJlm 

ft'n&n 

Eii'ddr 

ii'ny-ls 

^1-ne'ris (P.) 

En-yg-Ii'jm 

En-y-inSs'sftr 

E-iiC'ni-tts 

En-^n^njm 

En'fe-dl 

ff n-|«d'I CO.) 
n-|o'dI \t.) 
n-Md'd^h 
n-hlk^ko-rS 
j^n-hkktoe (P.) 
Bn-ba'zyr 
En-misb'pbt 
K'ny^h (i'nQk) 

S'nba 


E'nys 
E'nSsh 
En-rlm'inyn 
JEn-r5'gyl 
Kn'shy*m2sli 
Sn-shd'nio-^h (p., r.) 

f n-t4p'pv-ah 
p'9-])hras 
B-piph-ry-dl'tyia 
E-p3n'9-iQa 
^ £-p^nS'lv» ^T.) 

K'ph?! 

E'phyr 

fi'phys-dam'mim 

thc-qm) 

EpbM^I 
E'phyd 
E'pbyr 
Eph'ph^-thj 
f/phr?t-Ini 
fi'phr 9 -|»i-lte 8 
Eph'ry-Uh 
^:-phri't§ih (P.) 
Epli'retb 
Eph'fPith-Ilos 
E'pbryn 
Er 

E'rin 

fi'r^n-Ttea 

t -rii'tys 
'r^^U 
E'rl 
E '89 

5 - 9 a'ij 3 , (c-:a'ygu) 

K'ajr-hdd'doii 

fi'sau 

Es'dr^s 

Es-drfi'lyn 

fiH'9-bftn 

f -B«'bri-aa 
'syk 

Esb'by-SI 
^‘^b-bi'yl (p., r.) 
Esb'bin 
Eah'cfil 
E'shy-yn 
^l-sba'yn (p.) 

R'shek 

fi^b'kj-lSn 

Eah'ty-bl 

Esb'iau-lltes 

^i8h-t$m'9-b 

Eab-tf-mb'a (P.) 

fiah'ty-mbtb 


fisb'tSn 

fisMi 

E9-m9-chT'»h 

E-sO'rf 

fts^ni 

Es'rSin 

"Sa-sCne?' 


Es'thyr, (fs'fjr; 

E'tym 

R'th^n 
EthVnlm 
Elh^ba-yl 
?th-ba' 9 l CP., T > 
E'thyr 
Eth'my 
Eth'nan 
Eih'nl 
EQ ds'i-biia 
Jia-bQ'Jys 
Ea'by-ma (P.) 

KQ'nHbkn 
Eil-nl'rgi 
HQ'mce (Jones ) 
EQ-5'(l|-tta 
EQ-pfil'y-tnBs 
EiVr5c'ly*d6n 
EQ'ty-£htti 
Evh 
E' vl 

E'v|l Mo-rd'dach 
E'vilMfir'y dachCF*i 
Ex'9-dQ» 

E'zyr 

t.z'h^-J 

Ez'b&n 

fiz-9-chZ'9« 

Ez-y-kl'fui 

^-zG'kj-yl 

E'zym 

E'zyr 

fiz-y-rl'aa 

K-zI^ya 

E'zii^n Ga'Ufr, or 

E'z|-ou-ftfi'b9r 

Ez'i^ji (r,) 

Ez'nlie 

E/Zr^ 

Ez'r9“hIto 

Ez'rl 

Ez'rj-il 

Ez'rjl 

Ez'r 9 n, or JKz'r^n 
tz't^n-Uct 


F. 


F£'l|X 


Fba'tya 


Fbr-ty-nft'tyi 


Go 


GlAh 

Ga'yah 

GS'be» 

Gab><81 

Gab' 9 *tb 9 

Q&b'bl-I 


G&bnbf-tbft 

O&'bri-fta 

Oa'bri-«] 

G&d 

6 ad' 9 <r 9 

0&d-9-r«ne8^ 


GMd'dSs 

oad'd|4a 

GS'dl 

Gid'Itos 

Oa'ham 

Ga'b^r 


(gA^WA) GUaim 

GaiWd oanU 

oa'iid oamV-n 

GdJ'fl^d Of-m&'lj -81 

Oai'gH* Gim'rof-dlibf 

041 'i-l 8 o G 9 ni<m&'dii|i 9 (P.) 


* EimmaMs.— This word is, very improperly, pronounced in two syllables, os if divided into Em'maus. 
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BCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Gir 

Ga'reb 

6ilr^)>2!m 

Glfcr'mittff 

G&sb^mvi 

G&'t^m 

G&th 

oath He'ph^r 
Gath Kirn '11190 
Gau '1 in 
Gau'J9n 
Ga'z^. 

GHz'9-blr 

Gji-z&'r^ 

Ga'zitli-Iles 

Ga'zer 

0^-zB'r^ 

Ga'z^a 

Gaz'Ites 

Gaz'znim 

jGS'b? 

jGe'bjl 

;&6'b?ir 

G 5 'b 9 T 

jGa'bpn 

;Ggd-ft-ll' 9 h 

jS^d'dur 

Ga'd^r 

jgr^-dS'r^ 


BSd'9~r9h (P,, T.) 
j6^d'9-nte 
jG^e'iVth 
j6«d'9-rtth (P., r.) 
j8r£d-^iVth-a'{ai 
J&a'dir 
jG6'd9r 
jG9-h5'zI 
jGSl'HSth 
jG^-U'Mh (P.) 

;G9-mani 

j6rSm-9-rI'(ih 

j6r9-n6s'9-rCth 

(p^e-nesVrSlh (P.) 
Qgn'(?-sl8 (jgn'f-tfts) 
jG9-nC'z9r 
jG^ii-ne'us 


jG^-nQ'b^th ' 
GSnVbith (P.) 
G6'8n 
GS'r? 

Gg'r^h 

jGo'rftf 

jGSr'^-8^ 

jGtir'gj-sliI 

j6rbr'c9-shTte8 

jGer-l^-sSnea' 

fifir'Klm 


jG^-rtz'im (o., P.) 
G^r-re'^nf 
G^r-rXn'Hns 
Gar'Bb9ra 
jGar'8h9n 
j6^r'8h9n-Itea 
jGar'sbvr 
J&6'aem 
jGfi'ab^n 
jGe'ab^m 
GS'ahvr 
jGgah'v-rl 
J^ab'y-rttcs 
Ggth-9-lI'9a 
j& 9 th-sCm' 9 -n 3 
jSC'thyr 
G9-a'9l 
j&eu'cl (P.) 

(C.) 

jSe'zQr 

jGS'r^r-Itc* 

jGl'^h 

GIb'bjr 

GIb'b9-tb5n 

Glb'9^1 

j&tb'9 ah 

jGtb'9-&th 

jGlb'9<9n 

Gib'9-9«-Itea 


jGIbOltefl 
G{d-d 9 Ll^tl 
jGld'd^l 
jGW' 9 - 9 n 
jGXd^'nl 
;Gl'd 5 m 
Gl'er £a'gld 
GrbSn 
Gll'9-lai 
Gi-la'lM (P.) 
Gll'b 9-9 

Gd-ba'9 ( 0 .,J>) 
Gll'?- 4 d 
j0ll'9-9d-lte 
jGil'gaLi 
Gl'ish 
Gl'l9-nlte 
GIm'zS 
jGl'njth 
GIn'n94li5 

Gm-JiC'thS (p.) 

GIn'n9-th5n 
Gin-n0'th9n (P.) 
Gir'g9-shl 
Glr'g^HsliIles 
GIs'p9 

Glt't^b HG'ph^r 
Glt'tfli-tm 
G|t-ta'im (P., r.) 


Gn^tne 

GU'tltef 

jGlt'tjth 

Gl'z9>nfUi 

G13de 

Gnl^dyi (nVd^jt) 
Gd'&tb 
G5b 
G5jz 
Golln 
G51'g9-tli» 
Gy-ll'yh 
Gy-II'yth 
Gd'm^r 
G9 mbr'r^h 
Gd'phyr-wood 
Gor'|i-»n 
Gbr'iy-na 
Gyr-ty'ny (ff.) 
GO'aben 
Gy-tlion'i-^ 
G 5 'zan 
Gr&'by 

GQ'nl 

Gfl'nltos 

GUr 

Gyr-ba^yl 


IIX-A'HXsh't^-rT 
H9-ba'i5ili (Xy-ia'yyA) 
IIa-b9-I'sib (P.) 
mb'?k-ktik 
Hy-bik'kyk (o.) 
nab-9-z|-nI'9b 
Iffli-bgr'Iy-Sn 
Ha'bdr 
irdch-y-ll'^h 
m^h'i-Uh 
H4sh'in9-nl 
Il&ch'my-nlte 
Iirdy 
HS'daid 

Had-yd-S'zyr 
Ha'd^d Rlm'myn 
Ha'd:;ir 
Had'y-ahah 
Il^-da'abyh (P,, T.) 
n^-rlaa'ay 
Hy-dda'a^b 
HMkt'tyh 
Ha'd4d 
Hdd'lM 
Hy-dQ'ryra 
Ha'drycb 
Ha'gkb 
Hkg'fi-bah 
Hy-g&'byh (P) 

Hag' 9-1 

Ha'gyr 

Ha-gyr-^ne;' 

Ha'gyMtes 

Hag'g9-I 

Hig'gy-rl 

Hag'g9-rl 

Hag'fl 

Hag'gites 

Hdg'lith 

Ha'I 

Hdk'kM&n 
Hdk'kSz 
Hy-ka'pbg 
Hak'y-ph» (P.) 
Iia'iac 
lla't^h 
Ui'll 

Hai-i94a'j9h 

Hyf-li^ysh 

H&inyl 

mm 

Ha^mftn 

Hfi'tngthy or HS'ittftb 

Bi'm^th ZS'bfb 
Uim'^lSqb 


mrn'i-tai 

Hlm'myth 

Hym-mSd'Hhfli 

H^m-niSI'y-kGlb 

Him'mffn 

HimVnah 

Ha'myn G6g 

Ha'myr 

Ha'myth 

lla'myth Ddr 

Hy-mQ'yl 

Ha'inyl 

Ha'myl-ltea 

Him'v-tai (p.) 
Ha-nimVei 
Jian'y-meci (P.) 
Ha'nyn 
Hy-n&n'y-fil 
Hin'y-nSel (P.) 
Hftn'y-nl 
Hy-na'nl (P., r.) 
Hdn-^-nl'yh 
Hk'nea 
H&n'i-fil 
H&n'nyh 
Hkn'ny-thSn 
mn'ji) dl 
H&'nbch 
Ha'nych-Ites 
Ha'nyn 
H&^h-y-ra'im 

Har^-d’Ali 
Hy-ra'dgib (P.) 
H&r-y-I'ali 
Hy-ra'jyb (O.) 
lU'ryn 
Ha'r^-rXte 
Har-b 5 'n» 

mr'by-ny (P.) 

Hyr-bO'nyh 

Ha'ryph 

Hk'reth 

Har'hys 

Hkr'hH? 

Hdr'hyr 
Hfi'rim 
Ha'riph 
Hllr'n9-ph?r 
Hyr-nf^phfr (P.) 
Ha'ryd 

H&r'9-9h 
Hy-r 5 '?h (P.) 
Ha'ry-rlte 
HUr'^bitb 
Ebr'§b9 


Hi'rum 
Hy-ra'm?ipli 
Ily-ru'pbite 
Ha'ryz 
ma-Ml'ah 
Hks-y-na'yh 
Hy-s 3 n'y-<Lb (c.) 
m8h>y-bl'yh 
H^sh-kb'n^h 
Hish-yb-i)l'yh 
H^h-bad'y-ny 
Ha'abym 
Hysh-md'nyh 
Hdab'my-uAb (P.) 
Ha'ahym 
Hy-shQ'pby 
Has'ryh 
Hks-sy-ha'yh 
Hy-s&'pby 
Ha'tych (Afl'toX) 
Ha'thktb 
Hit'i-ty 
Hat'ta 

Hyt-ll'phy 
H&t'tj-phy (P., r.) 
H&t'tysb 
Hku'ryn 
mv'i-Klh 
Hy-vXl'yh (P.) 
Ha'vytb Ja'ir 
H 4 z'y-«I 
Hy-za'yl (P.) 
Hy^a'iyb (A^-zfl'yyX) 
H 5 -zy-l'yb (P., a) 
Ha'zyr Ad'dyr 
Ha'zyr fi'nyn 
Ha'zyr G&d'dyb 
Ha'zyr mt't}-cSa 
Ha'zyr Ma'v^tb 
Hy-za'ryth 
Ha'zyr Sha'yl 
Ha'zyr S&'syh 
m^zyr Sa'sjm 
Ha'zyl 51 -p 6 'nl 
Hy-zS'rtm 
HSlz'9-rIm (P.) 
Hy-zS'ryth 
Hftz'y-rSth (p.) 
Hl'zyr Shfl'sim 
HSz'e-z 5 n Ta'myr 
Ha'zi-a 
Hy-xl'yl (P.) 

Hfi'zS 

Hi'zdr 

mz'y-bab 

HS'byr 

Hd'b^r-ftef 

m'brewf 


IlG'bryn 

He'bryn-Itei 

HCg'M 

HG'gp 

HC'lyh 

He'lyin 

HGl'byli 

Hel'bfin 


HGl'dy-I 
Hyl-da'I (P.) 
HS'lyb 
HS'lyd 
He'lyk 
H6'lek-Ito8 
HS'Iym 
He'leph 
Hfi'lyz 
HC'll 
HSl'ky-I 
H^l-ku'l (P.) 
HGl'kyth 

HGJ'kyth mz'zy-rim 
Hyl-kX'yk 
113 ' 19 n 
HS'myn 
He'inytb, or 
Ha'myth 
HGm'dya 
I 13 n 
HS'ny 
HGn'Mid 
HS'nSch 
HG'phyr 
HS'phyr-Ites 
H 3 ph'z{-b 4 b 
Hd'rym 
He'res 
He'rysh 
Hor'mya 
Hyr-mSg'y-nSs 
Hdr'myn 
Hor'myn-Itea 
H6r'9d 
Hy-rS'di-yn 
Hy-rS'di-ynf 
H^rS'di-ys 
Hti'syb 
HS'gyd 
Hfish'bSn 
H68b'm5a 
mth 
HethOSn 
H€z'9-kl 
Hdz^kl'yh 
He'zyr, or HB'xjr 
Hy-zl'y 
He'zi-bn 


HSz'i-br. (£.) 
HSz'ry-I 
Hgz'ro 
HGz'rSn 
HSz'rpn-Ites 
HId'dy-I 
Hid-da'I (P.) 
Hld'dy-kei 
Hl'yl 
Hl-«r'945l 
Hl-«r'9-m5tli 
Hl-«r-i-6'ly8 
Hl-er'mys 
HH-rSn'y-mlls 
Hig-ga'iyn 
We-ga'yijn) 
Hi'lyn 
Hjl-kl'yh 
Hll'lyl 
HIn 

Hln'nym 

Hi'ryh 

Hi'rym 

Hir-ca'nys 

His-kl'Jyb 

Hlt'tltea 

Hi'vltes 

H 5 'by, or Hd'byh 

HG'b&ia 

H 5 d 

H 5 d-y-l'yh 
HW-y-vl'yh 
Hy-dS'vy 
Hy-dB'vyta 
H9^I'yh 
H9-dl'jyh 
H 5 dVj 4 h (P.) 
Hd'disb 
H5gayh 
HsHiym 
Hd'lyn 
H51-9-ftr'ii5j 
H0'l9n 

HO'myn, or HC'mya 

Hd'myr 

HBph'nl 

HSpb'ryb 

Hdr 

H 5 r>y-|td dyd 

HB'rym 

HB'ryb 

HS'rym 

HB'rX 

HO'rims 

HB'rltea 

Hdr'myh 

HQr- 9 'nft'jm 

HSr'y-nltes 



SCRIPTtJRft NAMES 


m 


or Rif 'lb 

STOtr*'’’ 

USsh'i-mi 
Hl-fb&'mi (p.) 
H|-fh«'| 

Hd'tbim 


HS'thm 

Hythjr 

Hlk'k^k 

Hll 

Hill'dib 

Hum'tih 

Hfl'phim 

Ha'pb|m-ttet 


RQp'plh Ril'fhih Rtt'fbQ'bfb 

Uap'piia HO'ihfil Hits 

HUr Ha'8h|-t (P.) Hft'sSth 

Ha'rSi Ha'fhim Hfis's|b 

Hl'n-l (p.) Ha'fbitb-Ito HHls'pte 

Ha'rim Ha'abjm 

HA'rl Hd'fhvb 


I. 


iB'lfjjLR 

lb'l9-ftin 
IWS'im (P.) 

Ib-nel'ih 
Ib*n(j-r'sih (p.) 
b-nl'j|h 
h'rl 
Ib'/^n 
l£bVb34 

l-cha'bSd (P.) 

I-cfl'ni-Sm 
Id'l-Uh 
Id'blah 
Id'dS 
Id^V-«l 
Id-v-mffi'i 
I-dy-mae'i (p.) 
Id-v-ms'ans 

r'gai ’ 

l|-94b'|-rtm 


T?'94U 

van 

Ik'K^sh 

rial 

^ IVH (P.) 

Im 

lmM|h 

Im'tnib 

Itn-man'^-dl 

lm'm?r 

Im'ni, or Im'n|h 
Im'rl 

Iph^^-dC'i^b 

Xph-9-d9-l'|h (P.) 
tr 
Vn 
I'rtd 

rrtim 

rn 


I-rt'jah 
Ir'ni-lilsh 
|r-na'hft«h (P., r.) 
I'rSn 
tr'p?-€I 
Xr-ehS'mjflh 
Xr'sh^-mlsh (P.) 
t'ry 

I'aiac (I'zc^) 

ls'c?h 

l8-<ArM-5t 

ts'dMl 

lah'bih 

lah'bik 

tah'bt Bd'ni:b 

Xah'b9-8hSth 

rahl 

I-shl'ih 

!-8hrj|h 

Isb'mi 


Tsh'mi-4n 

Tah'mi-^l-ttes 

lah-mi-I'fih 

Yali'm^-rai 

I'abSd 

lah'pln 

Tsh'tSb 

lah'v-i 

Xah\i<al 

X8-ni?i-?hr|h 

Xa-mM'lb 

la'pih 

X^'ri-^I * 

X^'iTi-^I-ltea 

la'ai-chlr 

l8-t|lia'rv« 

Xa'v-I 

la'v-Itef 

It'i-Iy 

or 

Itb'i-mar 


Xth'HM 

Xth'mib 

Xth'iiln 

Xth'n 

Xth'rtn 

Xth'r 9 -am 

Xth'rltca 

Xt'tili Ki'sjn 

Xl'tH 

Il-u-ri3'| 

I'v|h 

Xz'|-h*Ar 

Xz'hJlr 

Xz'b|r-Ttd 

Xz-n-hrih 

Iz'ri-hite 

Iz>r9-I'|h. or Xs-rf-I'ib 

Ir/TQ-ai 

Xz'rl 

Xz'rltet 


J. 


JX'A-KXW 

Ja'gyr 

JUk'kjm 

JKsh'ab 

JSd'y-thQn 

J|4ih'^kh 

Jkh 

Ja'Wn 

Ja'shab (P., T.) 

Jy-sni 

Jft-a-kO'b|h (P.) 

Ja-h5'l9-61 

jam'brSs 

Jash'v-bl LS'h^m 

Jy-S'z^r 



J&m'brI 

Jash'yb-Ites 

Ja-e'zyr-IlPS 

Ja-riah 

Ji'h&th 

Jame^ 

Ja'sj-ai 

js'gar sa-ha-da^iha 

Jiu'4h (p.) 

JS'hkz 

Ja'min 

Ja-sl'9l (P.) 

J^hs'l(?-fil 

Ja-fi^iam 

Ja-ha'za 

Ja'mjn-Ites 

jas'i-«i (0.) 

J9-h41'y-«l (0.) 

jaa'iam (P.) 

Ja-h&'zah 

Jam'la^h 

Ja-«Q'bu8 

Jadia'insi (P.) 

Ja'a-nai 

Ja-ha-zi'ah 

J&m'na-dn 

Ja'tai 

J9-liill'?.161 

Ja-a-nS'J (p.) 

J|-ha'z|-Ai 

Jam-ni'a 

jatn'ni-81 

J9-hi'zj-«l 

Ja<a'nai (b., T.) 

Ja-ha-zl'^l (P.) 

J9Lm'n!tes 

Jlt'tir 

J9-h&z'|-«l (0., T.) 

Ja-dr-9-6r'a^im 

Ja-h&z'i-dl (o., T.) 

Jan'na 

Ja'van 

JO-ba-zi'yl (p.) 

Ja-ds-a-ni'i 

Jilh'da-i 

Jdn'nSs 

Ja'zar 

J^h-del'ah 

Ja'^Hsiii 

Jah-da'I (P., T.) 

Ja-n9'an 

Ja'zar 

J3h-do-I'ah (P.) 

Ja-u'si-€i 

Jnh'dj-ei 

Ja-n9'hah 

Ja'zi-«1 

Jy-lK'I'yl 

J9i-as'|-el (O.) 

Jah-dl'9l (P.) 

Ja'nym 

Ja'zjz 

J?-hC/'9-k8l 

Ja-s'z^h 

Jih'dd 

Ja'ph^t 

J2'a-rlm 

JS-hy-zS'kel (p.) 

Ja-dz-a-ni'ah 

Jah'l9-€1 

Ja'phctli 

JCa'rim (P.) 

Jp-hrah 

Ja-5'z|r 

Jah'ISol (P.) 

Ja-phT'ah 

Je-ttt'9-rai 

Jp-hl'pl 

Js-a-zi'ah 

JahM^-^Mtes 

J&ph'bt 

J3-a-t(?-r.l'I (P.) 

Jp-hl'p II 

Ja-5'zj-ei 

Jih'ma-I 

Japh'19-.tl 

Ja-i>er-9-5hI'aii 

jp-iiish'a-i 

j?-iz'i-di (o.) 

Jah-ma'I (P.y T.) 

Japh-is'tj (p., r.) 

Je'bys 

J8-h(9-kI'Hh 

ja'bai 

JAh'zah 

Ja'piiQ 

J5-bQ'sI 

Jp-ho'a'dAh 

Jab'b9k 

Jdh'zah (p.) 

Jar 

J6b'v-sl (P.) 

J2-h9<ad'dan 

Ja'bQsh 

jAh'ze-dl 

Ja'rah 

JSb'y-sItes 

Jp-h6'a-haz 

Ja'bfS 

Jah'Z9-el (P.) 

Ji'r?b 

J5c-a-ml'ah 

Jp-hS'ash 

Ja'bin 

Jah'z9-9l-Itea 

Ja'rad 

j2cH?-irah 

jp-iis'ha-dah 

jaib'ne-€l 

Jih'z9-rah 

Jir-^-sI'ah 

JSc-o-nI'ah 

Jp hf/ha-ndn 

J&b'n5CI (P.) 

Jali-z5'rah (P.) 

JAr'ha 

J^-du'ia (jf-dd'ya) 

Jp-hdl'a-S-hln 

Jllb'nph 

JAh'zi-lSl 

Ja'nb 

Ja-da'iah (k~dd'yaJi) 

jp-hdi'a-ua 

Ja'chan 

Jah-zi'^1 (p) 

Jir'inylh 

J€d-a-i'ah (P.) 

Jp-lidl'a-klm 

Ja'diin 

Jd'jr 

Ja-rS'aii 

Jpd-dS'ua 

Jp-hdl'a-rlb 

Ja'jliin-Ites 

Ja'i-rltes 

Jas'a-«i 

JddMa 

Je-h5n'a-dab 

Ja'cyb 

J2')-r&et (jSle-f^s) 

Ja'sh^m 

Jcd-^-di'ah 

Jp-hSn'a-thkn 

Ja-c5'bus 

Jai'rys (P.) 

Ja'shan 

Jp-del'ah 

Jp-hfl'ram 

Ja'da 

Ja-I'r^s (c.) 

Ja'shar 

Ja-di'a-si 

JC-hp-shiib'p-lith 

Jlil-dQ'i 

Ja'kJln 

Ja-fih9'b^>am 

jcd'i-aii 

Jp-hSsh'a-phat 

Ja'dSn 

Ja'kah 

JaHsha-bC'am (P.) 

J5'd|-ei 

Jp-h6sh^p-ba 

ja'?i 

JS^kim 

Ja-sh5b'9-4ra (0.) 

jed'i-Cl (£)., T,) 

Jp'h5sh'y-a ' 


* /jjracZ. — This word la colloquially pronounced in two deratand English prosody know thot we have a great num- 
syllables, and not unfrequently beard in the same manner her of words, which have two distinct impulses, that go 
from the pulpit. The tendency of two vowels to unite, for no more than a singb syllable in verso, suck as heaven^ 
when there is no accent to keep them distinct, is the cause ifioan, &c. ; Atgher and d^or are always considered as di»- 
of this corruption, as in Ca«<wa, /jaoc, tc. ; but, os there is syilables, and Aira and d»r«, which have exactly the same 
a greater difflculty in keeping separate two unaccented vow- guantit)^ to the ear, but os monosyllables. Israel, there* 
els of the same kind, so the latter corruption is more excu- fore, oiaht always, in deliberate and solemn speaking, to 
sable than the former ; and therefore, ip my opinion, this be beard in three syllables. The same may be observed of 
word ougbt always, in public pronunciation, especially in Raphael and Miehad, 

reading the Scrlirture, to be beard in three syllables. MUton f [Jairus. — Our author had accented this word Ja'i-rut, 
introduces this word four times in his Paradise Lost, and and would pronounce it Ja'a-raaf but he is wrong beyond 
constantly makes It two syllables only. But tboee who tin- all dispute. The Greek name is ’lar/pef.— Taoixora.] 
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scRirru&E PRorKK names 


Jl'reh 

Nls'flS 

J^hS'vfb StUU'bnt 

J^xltfi^veh SMm'mi^ 

J^b5'v9h Trid'k^-nA 

Jo-h8z'»-UUl 

Je'ba 

J^bQb'b^b 

JS'hv-c&l 

Ju'hQd 

J^ha'dl 

Je<hy'dI'J(^b 

JG'hbsb 


J9-klb'z^l 

JSk-^-ml'^h 

J^-kd'thj-^l 

JSm'i-mfi 

J9-mI'm9 (O., F., r.) 

J6m'v-fil (cr.) 
JSph'th^h 
J^-pb&a'n^b 
JQ'r^h 

J9-rJUi'in9-81 
J3r'{ih-nititil (P.) 
J6r-?th-ra5'9l (r.) 
J^-rJLb'm^-^l-Itez 
JCr^e-cbiis 
J6'r9<f 
J6r'9-inai 
Jer-^inl'^h 
J«r'9.ni5lh 
J8r^9-mblith 
J9-rI^9b 
jer'i-bai 
J6r'|-ch5 
JS'ri4l 


J9-rI'9l (F., T,) 
JSr'i^l (0.{ 


J9-rT'j»b 

Jdr'i-mfitb 

J3'r»-8th 

JSr'fStli (O., T.) 

J«r'9-d5n 

J^rbb'bsi-^d 
J«r.vb-ba'jd (F., T.) 
J^riib'9<«h8th 
JS-ry-bO'sb^tb (F.) 
Jd-ryb-asli'^tb (T.) 
J8r'v-81 

J9-rd'9l (F., T.) 
J^-ra's^dm 
j^-rd'sh^ 

jasb-fi-l'^h 
jesb'^-iiah 
J^-sba'n^di (F., T.) 
J9ib-iLr'?4ab 
J98b<8b<94Lb 
J9flh-«b'^ 

Ja'flh^r 

Jfish^-mSn 

J^3h-8-b»-I^«Lh 

J63h'y-?i 

JSsh^V-run 

JSs'v-I 
J£'$VS 
JS'lh^r 
JS'th^th 
JSth'I^b 
JS'thra 
Ja'tvr 
JS'v SI 
Jea '91 (F.) 


J6'v>b 
JS'uz 
Jew'iy 
JSz^fi-bS! 
JSz-vni'fh 
J9-za'ly8 
J6'z§r 
JS^z^r-Ttes 
J^-zI'^h 
J6'zi-Sl 
J9-zI'§l (F.) 
J^z-ll'^b 
JSz'^-ttr 
J^zS'^r (F.) 
JSz-r^-hl'^i 
JSz'r^ 

JSz'rSei (F.) 
JSz'r9-9l-Ite 
JSz'r9-^l-It-9HS 

Jld'lfph 

Jim 

Jlm'b, or Im'b 

Jlm^n^, or JIm'nib 

Jlm'nltes 

Jlph't^h 

Jlph'thgib-SI 

JS^Sib 

J5'?i-chllz 

J5-9-aa'ny8 

J5'?ih 

J6'?i-hiz 

J6'?-kIm 

jQ-jtn'nJi 

J9-&n'nsm 

J5'&3h 

Jd^^-thlin 

J5-{i-2^b'd\^8 

JSb 

JS'bab 

J8ch'9-bS(r 


J8'9d 

JO'el 

j^-sn^h 

Jp-S'zpr 

JSg'b^-kb 

Ja'b9 
J^-ba'n^n • 

JShn (jUn) 

Jp-I'fi-d? (F., sm.) 

Jia^klm 

J9-I'y-kIm (F., sm.) 
JdT'9-rIb 

J9-I'9-rIb (F., Bm.) 
J5k'd94Lm 
J9k-d3'9m (F, r.) 
JS'kjm 
JSk^m^-dm 
J9k-m8'9m (F., T.) 
J8k'n9-ilm 
J9k-nS'9m (P.) 
JSk'sbgin 
J5k't?in 
JSk'th9-Sl 
Jd'n9 
JSn'Mib 
J3'n?h 
JS'n^n 
JS'n^s 
JBn'Mhan 

Ja'n^th £'l|m R9-jh5'- 
ghim 
J5p'p?i 
Ja'rgi 
JB'rM 

J9-ra'I (F) 

JS'r^in 

JdrM^n 

jar'pb&s 

Ja'rjm 

Jdr'k94m 


J9r-k»'fm (F., J*.) 
J5«'9-MLd 
JSg'ti-phkt 
J58-9-pbI^M 
Ja '89 

J 8 a' 9 -d 8 £b 

JS' 89 -Sl 

Ja^99Ph 

J9>s5'pbyS 

J8'*99 

jaahVbad 

Jd'ih^b 

JSahVpb&t 

ja«h- 9 -vl' 9 b 

J98b4>Sfc^9*8b9 , 

Ja 8 b^ 9 -f 

J9HiI'9b 

J 9 HSl '98 

JSs-i-bryh 
jas-i-pht^yb 
jat'bsib 
jat'b^th 
J5t'b9-tb9 
J9t-b5'tb9 (F.) 
Ja'tb^m 
J5z'9-bftd 
J5z'9-chlr 
J9-za'ch9r (f) 
J5z'9-dlk 
Ja'b^l 
Ja'c?il 
J^-das'^ 

JQ'dph 

ja'd^z 

Jade 

ja'ditb 

Ja '91 

Ja'if9 

Ja'ni-9 

J\i-shlb'h9-.'%5d 

JBs'tps 

jat't^b 


K. 


Kin KSd^^mUh 

Kib'z^ Ke-d3'm?di (F., t.) 

Ka'dSs KSd'9-m5th 

KftM^sh, 9f Ol^d^ Ke-d6'm9th (F,) 

K&^desh Bikr'119-9 KS'desh 

Ka'd^ab (F.) K^-hSl'Hhih 

K&d'mi-Sl K6-h9-Iu'tli9h (F.; 

Kftd^in9n-Ite8 ' Kel'l^h 

Kil'ly-I K^a'ijh {kf-lAfy(fk) 

Ka'nyh (F.) 

K^-rS'ph KSl'j-tp 

Kftr^k9-9 KSl-k^th-hy-zfi'rlm 

K4r'k9r K^-ma'^l 

KiLr'n|i-Im KS'n^b 

K^r-n&^im (F., T.) KS'n^n 
KJlr'tyb KS'nytb 

Kbr't^n KS^n^z 


KJlt'ljth KSn'Itei 

KS'dpr KS'nltei (F., r.) 


KSn'niz-zitefl 

KSr-^n-h&p'pych 

Ks'n-ath 

KS'rBa 

Ko-ta'rp 

K^-ta'r^h 

K9-zI'?i 

Ka^ziz 

KIb'fvth H^t-ta'^-vftb 
Kl'br 9 th H 9 t-tto'V 9 h 
(F.) 

Klb'zHm 
K|b-za^im (F.> T.) 
Kld'r9n 
Kl'divn (F.) 

Kl'n^b 

Kir 

Kpr-blr'MSth 


Klr'h9-r8sh 
Klr-i-9-tha'im 
KIr'|-«tb, or KYrOflith 
Klr'i-^th 
KYr'j^th A'im 
KlrM^th Xr'bsi 
KYr'j^tb A'rim 
KYr'j^lh A'n-as 
KYr'Jpth Ba'9l 
Kir'j?ith Hu'z9th 
KYr'J^th JS'9-rIm 
KYr'btb B&n'nyb 
KYr'j^lb SS'ph^r 
KIsb 
Kish'I 
KIsh'i-8n 

Kr8h9n, or KX's^tt 
KltbOish 


Klt'r9n 
Ki'trpn (F> 
KIt'tim 
K8'9 
K8'b?ith 
K5'h9th-Xte8 
K8l-9-I'9b 
KB'r^b 
Ka'r^h-Itei 
Ka'r9tb-Xte8 
KB'r? 

Kdr'bite 

Kdr^bltes 

Kdr'Ites 

K8z 

Kysh-a'i^h 

(kusk^'yah) 
Ka<8b9-r»h (P.) 


UL'^-nlM 

Li'yrdla 

U'byn 

lAb'B-nB 

LA'Shiab 

LfMsa'nyf 

lA'iHn 

L&^bl 

Li'M 

U-bl'Hd'i (F.) 
IMifmyn 
IMb^tuya 
tMh'mX 
Lt'lah 
Ui*kynt 
U'mvcta 


UU9^1I9'94 (F.) 
Up^i-dSth 
Lb-o6'b 
L i'Bh^h 
L9H9ha'r9n 
LK8h'9-f«il (F.) 
L&s^tbe-nSa 
lAz'pHrfis 
Le'»h 
Idlb'y-nkh 
LSb'y-nBn . 
LSb'y-Sth 
L9>b&'9ttl (P., T.) 
Lpb-bS^ya 
LSb'b94bi (F.) 
Lp-ba'nyh 
U'sbyta 


l46^Vbrm 

LS^bl 

LSm'tf-Sl 

LS'sh^m 

LSt'tvti 

L9<(a^8b{m 

Le'vl 

Lfl'yltes 

Llb^H^oa 

Lxynih 

hWnJ 

tWaitei 


(<7., T.) 

UI^I 
Lp^bn^mT 
Lp^lm^mj (r.) 

L5d 

LMVbkr 
L^diOiyr (F., T.) 

La Rd^a-inkb 

L8t 

La'tan 

LH'sson 


La'c^s 0 

La'cpfiJr 

La^ci>ii8 

Lfid 

La'dim 

La'hith 

Lake 

Ldz 

Lfcj^Vnl^ 

hfe'cy 

Lyd'd^ 

Lf>«t'nHltd 

Ifl'tlV 



SCRIPTURE PROPER RAMES 
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, M?i a'ch»li (P., r.) 
M?i-a£h'9-thl 
W^-ttch'^i-thltea 
Alp-Sd'jti 
Ma-^-da'I (p.) 

Ma'^-nai 

Mfi'9>rath 

Ma-9-fi€'i5ih 

M?-as-9-i'>h (P.) 

Ma-$<-8l'ah 

Ma'^z 

M&b'd?i-I 

MSc'^loii 

Mkc-c9.-b«'^^ 

Mdc^c^-bCtj^ 

Mii2h'b9-nih 

Maigh'bo-nai 

S i-li3'l9th 

Ma'ghjr 
Ma'chjr-ites 
AliSn'mjs 
Mash-n^-de'b^i 
M^sh-n^-d^-ba'I (P.) 

M^ch-pC'lgth 

Ma9h'p9-Uh (P.) 
Ma'crgn 
M&dV-I 
MMi'^-biin 

MaM(4n 

Msd-min'n^h 

M?id>in(5'n9h 

Ma'd8n 

Mg'bish 
M8g'd9-l9 
Mig'd9-l€n 
Mdc-d^-Iti'n^ 
Mig'dsi-lCne (P.) 
M&K'dt'81 

Ma'g8g 

Ma'g9r Mta^g^-blb 
M4g'pi-Jl8h 

M?g-pI'9sU (P.) 
Md'h9-Uh 
M?i-haM9h (p.) 
Al 9 -hyil' 9 -lS 8 l 
Ma'h9-ldth L9-8n^n9th 
Ma'h 5 i-lJlth MiH'cbjl 

Ma'hgi-ll 
Ma-h^-na'jin 
Ma'hj-neh Din 
M?i-ha'n?h D&n (T.) 
Mi'h^-nSm 

ha'n^m ( r.) 
M§i-h&r'H 
Ma'hilth 
bia'hsi-vltes 
M^'h&z 
M^-ha'zj-bth 
Ma'h^r-sh&lV'fal^b'b^z 

iah'l»b 

Mlh'll 

M&h'lltef 

MAh'lpn 

Ma'ksusi 


M»-k€'loch 
M»k-kfi'd»h 
Mftk'k^Ml (pO 
M&k't^sh 

MU'sh^m 

M»l-cbi/*h 

MiU'ch)-ei 

Mil'shi-9Htca 

Msd-^hl'jgih 

Msd-ghi'rjim 

M&l-chi-sbd'fii 

Mil'9h9m 

Mil’chva 

MalT^s 

Mal'l9-thl 

Jfll'lych 

y<w) 

Mam'm9n 

Mlm-ni-t^-nai'nivs 

M§L-mii'cy3 
Man'9-5n 
Mgi na'^n (p.) 
Man'9-hfilth 

Mj-ni'h^th (P.) 

Man'fi-hcm 

Arsi-nirh9th-Itc3 

Min'(]is-BC^9a 

Mfli-nas'sch 

M^-n&a'slteB 

Mi'n^h 

MaLn-h9-na'jm 

Mi'ni 

Min'n? 

M^-no'^h 

Ma'9ch 

Ma'9n 

Ma'9n-Ite8 

Ma'r^ 

Ma'r^h 
M2lr'9-lJLh 
Miir-9-nath'9 
Mar-9n-i'th9 (P., r.) 
Mllr'd9-chC'\i8 
M(i-rC'8hgih 
M&r'9-8hah (P., T.) 
Mirk 
Mir'i-sgi 
Msi-ri'ssi (T.) 
Mir'mgth 
Ma''r9lb 
Mir'r^-kih 
Mir'89-n^ 

Mar't9-nj 

Mir'th^ 

Ma'ry 

Ma's?i 

MSs'gh;! 

Mfts'^-lSlh 

Mash 

Ma'sh^ 

Mis'mgtn 
Mis'm9th 
M&s're-kih 
Mpre'k^h (P) 
Mas'ssih 

M^s-al'fui 

Ma'tr^d 

Ma'trl 

Mat't?i-nih 
M^Ma'n^h (P ) 
M8t49~nl'9h 


M. 

M&t-t9-na^l 
Milt'th?in 
Mit'tiiat 
Mat*the'i»f 
Mit'thew (mUtk'th^) 

MfiLz'2;^-r5th 
Mfltz-za'roth (o.) 
M8'?di 
M^-a'nl 
M9-a'r?Lh 
M^-ba'nji 
M^h'9-rilth 
Mfich'9-r»th4te 
McM&d 
M8d'9-tih 
Me'diin 
M6d'9-b9 
Medea 
MC'di-9 
MS'd|-?in 
M^-e'd? 

M9-5ld'd5 

M9-|'Id'd9n 

M9-ha'll 

M9-hCt'9-bSl 

Mp-hl'dji 

Me'hir 

M9-h51'?ith-Ite 
M9-ha'j?i-Cl 
M^-hu'msm 
Mg-hQ'inm 
M9-hu'nim9 
M^jAr'k9n 
MfikVnkh 
M9-k0'n9h (P., r.) 
M6I.Hl'?h 
MSl'chl 

Mcl'ghi-fil 

M 9 l-<^hl 5 ' 9 -dek 

M^hlsh'v-? (P.) 

M9-16'9 
Mo'lech 
Mfil'i-lgi 
M8l'lj-ca 
MSl'z^r 
Mfim'plus 
Me-infl'c^n 
M8nVb^ui 
M9-na'h9m (P.) 
MC'ngin 
Ms'n? 

MS'mth 
Men' 9 -thai 
Mc-Qa' 9 -n 6 m 
Me-9-n5'n9in (P.) 

M8ph'»-&th 

M9-phu'9th (P.) 

M 9 -phlb' 9 - 8 b 6 lh 
MS'r^b 
M6r-9 V9h 

M9-ra'i9th (m^a'yqth) 
M6r-M'9to (P-) 
M8'r*n 
MSr^»-rI 

M?-ra'rt (P., T.) 
M 6 r^ 9 -rlte 8 
M8r-9^tha'im 


Ms^r^d 
MfirVraSth 
MG'tQa 
Mfir^-bkh 
Mdr'^bkh KSM^afa 
Me-rlb'b^-fd 
M«r-jb-ba' 9 l (p., r.) 
M8r'i-m5th 
Mo-r5'd9Ch BUKi-dltn 
MSr'o^i^h (P.) 
MG'rpm 
M^-rSn'Hblta 
MG'rSz 
MO'rvth 
Mfi'sMh 
Me'shfi 
MG'sh^gh 
MG'8h9ch 
MCsb-^r 9-mI'ah 
Mp-shSz'jji-bGGl 
M^8hGz'9-bGl 
M8sli-}l-la'in|th 
M^-ehirio-mdtli 
M9-sh6'b9U 
M^-shQriam 
M 9 - 8 ljfil'l 9 .m 5 th 
MSsVbih 
M6s'9-b9-Ite 
M9-86'b9-Ite (P.) 
MS 8 - 9 -ba'Ite (T.) 
Me 8 - 9 -n 9 -ta'm|-si 
M^s-Bi'^h 
M98-8l^98 
Mp-tS'rya 
MG'th9g Xm'jnjih 
Mgth'r(?-dith 
My-tliQ's^-Gl 
Mp-thu'sg-lj 
M9-khQ'89.1ih 

MG/'Hub 
Mo-zi'h^b (Pi) 
Ml'y-iiiln 
Mlb'h^r 
Mtb'Bain 
Mib'zyr 
Ml'cyh 

Ml-ca'l9h (ffil-M'yah) 
Ml-C5i-I'9h (I'O 
Ml'sh9 
Ml'ch9-Cl 
Ml'£h{ih 

Ml-gha'ijih {mJ-k&'yqh) 

MPchyl 

MTgn'mils 

Mlsh'mish 

Mich'me-lh'ih 

Mlfb'rl 

Mlch't^m 

Mid'djn 

MTd'j-9i» 

Mld'i-yn-ites 
Mig'd9-121 
Mjg-da'lcl (p.) 
Mlg'd^l Gid 
Mlg'd9l 
MlB'r9n 

M|-ja'min (P.) 
Mlk'l9th 
Mjk-nel' 9 h 
Mlk-n 9 -I'ah (P.) 
Mll-9-la'I 
M|-Ia'l9 I (P.) 
Mll'c^h 


Mll'shk 

Mll'crpin 

Mirid 

Ml'ug 

Mi-ni' 9 -mln 

Mln'nl 

Mln'nith 

M'fph'k94 

MTr'j- 9 »n 

Ali’r'm^ 

Mls'gstb 

Ml'sh?-«1 (o.y r.) 
Mj-8ha'9l (r.i 
Mi'ahgil 
MT'8li9tn 
MP8h9-9l 
Ml-sh6'9i ( rO 
bnsh'mji 
M|8h-man'ii9 
Mtsh'rfli-Itea 
Mls'pjir 
Ml 8 'p 9 -r 8 th 
M>9-i»G'r9th (P., r.) 
Ml^'pljgi 
Ml^'pli^h 

M'ia'r9'ph5lh-ma'jm 
MUh'c^h 
Mith'nito 
Mitb'rj-ddth 
Mi'zyr 
Ml/'pyh 
Mlz'p9h 
MIz'r9-Im 
Mjz-ra'jm (P., r.) 
Mlz'z^h 

Mn.V 89 n (nH'bgn) 
M5'9b 
Mo'jib-Tfes 
MG 9 dl'9h 
MGckbnnr 
M«Vk'r9ui 
MG'dm 
Mo'9th 
M5l'9-dAh 
M9-la'd9h (P.) 

MQMfch 

MG'II 

MG'Jid 

MG'lSch 

MGm^js 

W5-9-fiI'99 

MG^r 98 h-Ite 

MQ'r 98 -thIte 

M<Jr'd9*cai 

M0'r9h 

M5r'98h-€tU GMU 
M9-rI'9b 
M9-86'r9 
M9-BG'r9b 


M 9 - 86 t'l 9 m 

M 9 -fc‘ 5 'r 9 th 

M 9 8 aiM 9 -m 8 n 

M5 'z 9 

MG'zyb 

Mfip'pjm 

Ma'sbl 

Ma'shltes 

Mvth-iab'b 9 n 

Myn'dya 

Mj'r* 

Myt-j-Ie'n? 


N- 


NX' 4 ^M 
Na'vmkh 
NHi'm^h (P.) 
NiV-m&n 
N9-i'm9n (P.) 
Na' 9 -m 9 -thXte 

N^-a'mHhne <p.) 

N&'fiUltM 


Na' 9 -rab 
Naa'r^u vP./ 
Nfi' 9 -rai 
Na- 9 -ra'I (P.) 
Na' 9 -ran 
Naa'r9n (P.) 
N£'9-rtLth 
N9-£'r9lli (P.) 


N 9 -ash' 9 n 

Na' 9 -thiia 

Na'b9l 

Nab- 9 -fI' 9 « 

Na'b 9 'tliG' 9 llff 

Na'b^h-ltea 

Na'b 9 th 

Na^Sli 9 a 


Na'ch 9 r 

Na'd^b 

N 9 -dabVtb^ 

Nae'gp 

Na^h 9 -bl 

N 9 -ha'b-Sl 

N 9 -hai'l 9 l 

Na'bHbl 


N9'ha^9i IP i 
Na'h 9 in 
N 9 -h&m' 9 -nl 
Na~h9 ma^nl (P ) 
N 9 -har' 9 'X 
Ni-h 9 -ra'I CP ) 
Na'htush 
Na'bttth 



m 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


NUi^bl 

NS'iiar 

NUh'ihSii 

N&'bvm 

N&O-dO* 

m'irn 

NS'in 

N&'Mh 

Nfi-ne'ti 

NaV>nI 

NM'mj (P., Tj 
Niph'j-sl 
Niiph'th^’ll 
Niiph'th^r 
N&ph'tvbXm 
Na>«h 

Ni'sb^n 
Na'sjth 
N5'a9r 
Ni'thfin 
NMban' 9 -<n 
Nath-(t kI'm 
N 5'th»n !^>l9£h 
Na'vni 


Na'v^ 

NUz-f-rfine^ 

Nttx<f-r 6 nef' 

Naz'^-ratli 

Nftz^^-rlte 


NSb^I 
N^-bi'I (T.y 
N^bft'i 9 th 
(nM'y^th) 
Ue-Wkth 
N«bVj8th (P.) 
N 9 -b&ia 9 t 


Nfi'MLt 


Nfi'ba 

N 6 b-u-ch?d-n 8 *'z 9 ir 
Neb- 9 -ch»d-rSz'z^ 
Nfib-v-shfta'b^n 
NSb- 9 -ch 9 d- 5 n' 9 -flyr 
N5b-u-zftr'9-dttn 
N8b-9 zsi’ra'dflin (P.) 
Ne'£b 9 
N^-cO'dgin 
NSd-{fb!' 9 h 


NS-e-mT'M 

N^>i-n 5 th 

N«-b81'f-inTto 


Nd-h 9 -ml' 9 a 

NS^taum 

Ne-basb't^ 

N 9 -haah't 9 b 

Ne-hfish't^n 

NH' 9 l CP-) 

N5'k?l) 

N9-k6'd» 

N«k'9-d9 (P , T.) 
N9-infi'9l 
N^-mfl'^l-Xtes 
N6'ph$g 
Nfi'pbX 
Ne^pbia 
NS'pbjsh 
N^-phXsh^^-fiXm 
Nfiph'lbHl 
Naph'th9-iUi 

Nepb-tbd^{ih (r.) 
Naph'tyi-Xm 


N^-pbd^aim 

Ndr 

Ne^r^s 

N«r'CTl 

Nar'gil Sh? rS'zer 
N6'rl 
N9-rI'»h 
Nf'thkn'^-ai 
NSth'^-nSei (P.) 
NSth- 9 -nX' 9 b 
Natb'i nXm? 
N^td'pb^b 
N9-t6ph'9-tIiI 
NH^ph'fli-lhlles 
N9-zl'9h 
NS'z)b 
NXb'b^s 
NYb'sh^n 
NXc-^dS'my® 
NXc- 9-1 I'i tsins 
Nlc'9-lis 
Nlm'r^li 
NTm'rim 
NXni'rSd 


NXm'thX 

NXn'9-v9 

Nln'^v^h 

Nln'^vlle* 

Nl'tQin 

NXs'rSch 

N9-»-<ri'9h 

Nd'gii, vr 

Nbb 

Nd'b^h 

N5d 

Nfl'dkb 

N6'9-b9 

Nd'g9, or Na'g^bi 

N3'h»h 

Nbm 

N 6 m' 9 -dCi 
N9-mS'ni as 
N6n 

N5ph (ndf) 
N5'pb9b 

Nuj>, (the father cf 
Joshua.) 
NjFm'phfus 


Ob-^-bPah 

6-b».dl'9l) (P., T.) 
O'bfl 
O'b^d 

G'b^d f/d 9 m 

O'b^th 

O'bil 

O'bSih 

0 '£hj-«l 

09 -|*d 6 'l^ 

CHVn» 

Oc'r^n 

O^d^d 

9 -d 91 'I^ 


Od-^n-ttr'kCg 

O^bid 

0'h61 

Ol'fli-mus 

Ol'i-vat 

Q-iym'pb^a 

om-j-S'rys 

C'm^r 

O'm^-g^ (sw., T.) 
O'm^r 
Om'rX 


On 

O'bftm 

O'nan 

Q-nSs'i-mas 

On-9-8Xph'9-rtta 

Q-nI' 9 -ro^ 

Q-nl'gui 

O'nS 

O'livs 

O-ny '99 

On'y-chgi (Sn^f-kq) 


O'phjr 

Oph'nl 

Oph'r?ih 

O'r^b 

O'r^n, or 0'r?in 
Q-rl'pn 
0'n-8n (P.) 
Or'nin 

Or'phsth*(o^y^) 

Or-tb 9 -gI' 9 a 

( 9 -ia'y(jt 9 ) 


U'nn? 9 
O-she'* (P.) 
Os^pr^y 
Os'ev-frage 
Oth'nl 
Otb'ni-ai 
Oth-9-nI'9S 
O'z^m 
Q-zl'?is 
O'zi-ai 
Oz'nl 
Oz'nltes 
Q“Z 6 'r^ 


P. 


Pi'4^-RXl 
Pa-p-r5'I (P.) 
Pa'd^n 
Fa'dan A'rgim 
Pa'dpn 
Pa^l-«1 

Pa'h^ib M 5 ' 9 b 

Pa'I 

PaM^l 

PiI' 9 B-tIne 

paiMv 

Pdl'lu-Itef 

Pal'tl 

Pal'u^ 

P9l-tl'9l (P., T.) 
PsU'tIte 
Pin'n^g 
Par'9-dlM 
Pa'r^b 
Pa'r^n 
PAr'b^r 
r^r-masb'tf 
PAr'mp-n&i 
Fir'll stch 
Fir'nfdh 
Pa'rSah 

P^r-sbln'dfi-thf 
I'ar'y Wi 

P?-ra'9b (P.) 

Fir'v^-Xm (r.) 
Pa'BSich 
PfisHiftm'inin 
P|<s9'^ 


Pkah'vr 

Pftss'S-v^r 

Pat'vr^ 

P 9 -t 6 ' 9 'lI 

P9-thS'v« 

Pkth'rdB 
Psith-rd'sim 
P&t'rp-bks 
P^-trS'b^a (P.) 

Pa'v 

Pku (P.) 

PflLUl 

P6d'9-h« 

Pe-da'b?l (P.) 
PSd'^b-zilr 
P^-dab'zyr (P., T.) 
P 9 -da'i 9 h (M-dH'yqh) 
re-dgi-I'^^h (O., P.) 
Pa'kjb 
P5k-»-bX'9h 
P6'k5d 
Pfil-9-I'»li 
P9I-9-lI'9ll 
Pel-9-tI'^h 
ps'ieg 
PoM^t 
P3'l9th 
P5'leth-Ttcs 


P 9 - 1 I' 9 S 

PglVnlte 


P 9 -nI' 9 l 

Pp-nXn'n^h 


Pfin'ni-ntth 


P^n-tdpVlTd 


PSn'tMefl^h 
P3n't9-c8st 
Pfin'ie-cSst (P.) 
P^-nd'^l 
P6'9r 
Pgr'^-zTin 
P^-ra'zjm (P.) 
Pe'r^sh 
PS'r^z 

Pe'r^z tJz'z? 

Par'g? 

Per'g9-ni58 
P9-rI'd?i 
PSr'iz-zItes 
Pdr'mp-nilB 
P?-rd'd9 
Petli-9-liI'9h 
PG'lhdr 
P9-tbii'9l 
P9-51'thal 
Pe-uI-tha'I (P.) 
PhJtc'^-rfith 
Plui'syr 

Pb 9 l-da'iv«i (fql-da'yu 

Pb?i IS'^s 

Pha'l^g 

Phai^lv 

Phai'tl 

PhJU't|-«l 

Pb 9 -na' 9 l 

PhSlr'9-cXfii 

Pha'raOh r/ava) 

Pb&r-p-tlid'iil 

Pha'r^z 


Pha'r^z-ltei 

Phiir'|-B66!J 

Pha'rSsh 

Phar'pfir 

Ph'Ar'zItos 

EhS'se-ah 

Ph9-B6'9h (o., P., T.) 
Ph9-86'1|8 
Phas'j-rbn 
Phe'bp 
Ph9-nl'c9 

PhC'rnce (P.) 
PbTb'9-83th 
Phl'c61 
Phi lar'shS? 

Phj-15'm9n 
Pbj-IS'tvis 
Phi IXs'ti-^ 

PhjdXs'titn 

Phi Ila'iines 

Ph|-181'9-pds 

PhXl-9-niC't9r 

Phln'p-tls 

PhXn'?-ha8 

Phl'85n 

Phie'cSii 

Pho'ros 

Phul 

PhUr 

Phfl'rgih 

PhQt 

Phil'v^h 

Phy-d8KIy8 

Phy-»c'tf T*eii 


PI ^9-hI'r9th 
PlMjite 
PTl'dish 
PTl' 9 -th 9 

PlVtai 

P|1 la'X (P.) 
Pl'nSn 
Pl'r» 

Pl'r^m 

PIr'?i-tb5a 

PXr'9-th9n-Ite 

Pla'c^ih 

Pl'Hbn 

Pl8'p?ih 

Pl'thSn 

PSgh'^-rSfh 

P5n'ti-u8 I’i'ljito 

P5r'?i-th?i 

P5t'»-phar 

P9-lXph'9 r? 

Pr5ch'9-rlj9 

PA'?, or Pd'^h 

PQ'dpna 

PQ'hIte8 

Pill 

Pfl'nTtez 

PQ'nSn 

PUr, or PQ'nm 
Pat 

Pv-t5'9-n 
Pa-ie-fl'iT (r.) 
PQ't|-«l 
Pv-tl'91 (P.) 

PF'g?rg 



SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


4^1 


R. 


RI'4-mXh 
R aa'm»b (F.) 

Rf4in'i€8 

Rftb'b^h 

Rftb'b^t 

R&ba>fitb 

IWb'bl 

Rftb'bith 

R{ib-bC'nl 

lUb'm&g 

Jlib'fi9<ea 

Riib's9/-rl9 

Kdb'sh»-kCh 

Ra'c^, or lU^ch^ 

Ra'c&b 

Ra'cAl 

Ra'ghaib 

Ra'ch^l 

KadM^-l 

Ra'g^u 

Ra'iSf , 

Rdg°y-§i 

R^-ga'yi 

Ra'hlb 

Ea'b&m 


R&k'kfith 

R&k^kyn 

Rftm 

Ra'm?, or Ra'm^h 
Ra'tn^th 
R&in^Ui-S^jm 
Rdm'fi-tbSm 
Ra'm^th'lte 
Ra'm?th LS'hl 
Ri'in?ith Mla'p^h 
R^-mS'aSa 
R;i-inS8'<39 (o.) 
R4m'e-s6s (p., r.) 

Ra'inpth 

Ra'myth jGIl'^-dd 
Rii'ph^ 

Ra'ph^i-Sl* (rSt^fa-tl) 
Ra'plm^l (t7.) 
Ri'ph?h 
RJipli' 9 -Im 
Ud'phji-Ym (0.) 
Ra'phSn 
Ra'phy 


R&th'y-mHi 

Ra'zis 

R5'bji 
R9-b€c'c9 * 

RS'^hlb 

RC'^b^b-Ites 

RC'ch^h 

RS-?l-a'l?h (re^l-UffO) 
R5-^l-l'?is 

KCC-sa'iga (ri-^H'yqs) 
Rts'gem 

R?-|5in'm9-15£h 
Rc'g5m 
Re-h? bl'sih 
R8'h&b 
RS-hy-bO'^m 
R^hO'byth 
RS'hy-bSth (P , r.) 
R6'hv 
RC'hviin 
R5'l 
RS'k^m 


Ru^m^tb 

Ratn'myn 

R£m^inyn 

Rfim'phttn 

Rdin'phpi 

R6'pb«i-cl 

R^-pba'^f (P.) 
Ru'phsih 
Reph-?i-T'^ 
RSph'Hni 

U9 phi'im (P.f T.) 
R£{)h^flt-Ira8 
RSph'i-dIm 
Uu's^n 
Re'sh^ph 
RG'V 

Red (P.) 

RetH'bQn 

Re-a'9l 

Re<l'«?l (P.) 
Red'in^h 
Re'zpph 
R9-/.I'i^ 

RuV.in 

RO'zSn 


ttUd'ii-ani rrejf-fm; 
Rb«'8* 

Rta0^d» 

Rb04'9>ctt» 

Rl'b&l 
RIb'lfih 
RTm^inSn 
Rltn'm^n PS^r^a 
Rln'n^h 

Rl'phytb (riy^) 
Rls'p^b 
Jtla'e^b 
RIth'mjdi 
Ry-gC/lpn 
ROh'g^b (rd^ffqh) 
RO'l-inSs 
R&-nikui-ti<8'zer 
Rfiah 
Rd'by 
Rd'fya 
Rd'hft-m’dh 
Ru lia'in^ (P., T f 
Rd'mi^h 

R&s^ti-c&a 

Rdtb 


S. 


SX-BAC-THX'Nlf 
Sftb'9-»th t 
Sftb'?-6th (o., <7.) 
S^ba'yth (P., «m., 
T.) 

S&b'ft-tQs 
Bt(ib'b9in 
Sdbaj^th 
Sab-bMbS'v# 
B^b-bS'ys 
Sgib-d6'u8 
Sdb'dI 
S9-bC'?in9 
Sa'be-flins (P.) 
Sa'bl ^ ^ ' 

Sdb't^h 
Sib't9-£h§i 
Ba'csir 
rtad-ji-mT^^a 


S^d-d^'ya 
Bid 'dye 
Sdd'du-c65a 
Sa'dbc 

Sa-b^Hiia'thj Ji 
m 
SaMgi 
Sa'l^h 
8dl-?i.s8ld'9-l 

Sail'c^h 

Sdl'i^hrih 

Sa'I^m 

Sa'Iim 

S&l'lH 

Bdl'ly 

Skl'lvm 

SaMu'mvs 

Sad 'ms, or Sll'm 


fi&I'mSn 

S^l-mO'n? 

Sa'ISm 
Bi-lo'in? . 

Sl'Iy 

Sa'lyin 

Sam'<i4I 

Sy-ina'isia (aa-mU'jfffJt) 
Sy-ma'r|-9, or 
Sam-?i-rl'9 
Sfli-ma'n-? (P., T.) 
Sft-ma-rl'«i (o.) 
By-mdrVt^nf 
Sdm'Has 



Sa'ml 

Ba'in}s 

Sdm'lgih 

Sftm'mys 


Samn's^i-niC^ 

Sdm'syn 

Sam'y-^l 

Sdn-fi'bks'a^-rQa 

Sdn'{i>8Tb 

Syn-bai'/yt 

SfiH'bp-drrm 

Svin-san'nnh 

Sdph 

Bi'phyt 

6aph-9-tI'(i^ 

6a'ph?lh 

Sipb'ir 

S^tp-phl'r^i 

Sdp'phire 

8a 'ry, or Sa'rSl 

Bdr-^-bl'^s 

Sdr-ji-I'gih 

Sa'r^li 

S^-ra'iys {sq-r&'yqs) 


So-rSm'a-dl 

Sftr'p-mol 

Sa'rpph 

S»r-chfid'9-nat 

Sir'd^-Qg 

Sar'd/s 

Sttr'dino 

Sdr'dlieB 

Skr'di-aa 

Skr'dy-nyx 

Sa're.» 

Sp-rep't^ 

SAr'gbn 

Sa'rid 

Ba'rSn 

Sp-rO'tJiT 

Syr-B6'£hjra 

Ba'rygh 

Ba'tjn $ 


♦ RapJiad. -^Th\a word has uniformly the accent on 
the brst syllable throughout Milton, though Grtccized by 
'Pa(pafi\ j but the quantity is not so invariably settled by 
him ; for. in bis Paradise Lost, he makes it four times of 
three syllables, and t\Vice of two. What is observed under 
J^el is applicable to tins word. Colloquially, wo may 
pronounce it in two, os if written Raphclf but, in deliberate 
and solemn speakingor reading, we ought to make the two 
last vowels be beard separately and distinctly. The same 
may be observed of Michael^ which Milton, in his Paradise 
Lost, uses six times os a word of three syllables, and 
eighteen times as a word of two only. 

t SabacVianL — Some, says the editor of Labbe, place the 
accent on the antepenultimate syllable of this word, and 
others on the penultimate : this lost pronunciation, ho says, 
is most agreeable to the Hebrew word, the penultimate of 
which is not only long, but accented , and, qs this word is 
Hebrew, it is certainly the preferable proniyiciation. 

Sabaoth, — This word should not be confounded in its 
pronunciation with Sabbathy a word of so dlflerent a 8ig> 
nification. Sabaoth ought to be heard m three syllables, 
ov keeping the a and 0 separate and distinct. This, it 
must be confessed, Is not very easy to do, but is absolutely 
necessary to prevent a very gross confusion of ideas, and 
a perversion of the sense. — [According to the Masoretic 
points, the word is Sab-a'oth. — Taoixors. Bee Sabaoth, 
in the Dictionary. — Editor.] 

$ Satan, — There is some dispute, among the learned, about 
the quantity of the second syllable of this word, when Latin 
or Greek, as may be seen in Labbe, but none about the first, 
lliis is acknowledged to be short ; and this has Induced 
those critics who have great knowledge of Latin, and very 
little of their own language, to pronounce the first syllable 
short in English, as if written Saiian, If these gentlemen 
have not peruseo the Prmaplea qf /Vonaneiattea, prefixed to 


the Critical Pronouncing Dictionaryy I would take the liberty 
of referring them to what is there said, for full satisfaction, 
for whatever relates to deriving English quantity from the 
Latin. But, for those who have not an opportunity of ia< 
spccting tliat work, it may, perhaps, bo sufficient to observe, 
that no analogy is more universal than that which, in a 
Latin word of two syllables, with but one consonant in the 
muddle, and the accent on the first syllable, leads us to pro* 
nounco that syllable long. This is, likewise, the genuine 
pronunciation of English words of the same form ; and, 
where it has been counteracted, we find a miserable at* 
tempt to follow the Latin quantity in the English word, 
which we entirely neglect in the Latin itself, (See Jntro^ 
ducUoUy page 845.) Colo and Plato are instances where we 
make the vowel a long in English where it is short in Latin, 
and caUgo and co^o where wo make the a and 0 in the first 
syllable short in English when it is long in Latin. Thus, it 
a word of two syllables, with one consonant in the midd^te, 
and the accent on the first, which, according to our own 
vernacular analogy, we should pronounce as we do Cota 
and PlatOy with the first vowel long, — If this word. 1 say, 
happen to be derived from a word of three syllabks in L^ 
in, with the first short, this is looked upon as a good reason 
for shortening the first syllable of the English word, as in 
magiCy placidy tepidy &c., though we violate this rule in the 
pronunciation of the Latin words ealigOy cogvtoy 4tc., which, 
according to this analogy, ought to be ealc-i-gOy coge~\40f dec., 
with the first syllable long. 

This pedantry, which ought to have a harsher title, has 
considerablyhurt the sound of our language, by introducing 
into it too many short vowels, and consequently rendering 
it less flowing and sonorous. The tendency of the penulti- 
mate accent to open and lengthen the first vowel In dissyl- 
lables, with but one consonant in the middle, in some meas- 
ure counteracts the shortening tendency of two consonants, 
and the almost invariable shortening tendency of the ante- 
penultimate accent ; but this analogy, which seems to bo 




SCmrTURE PllOt*ER NAMES. 




Sith-rj'biz'nSs 

Sftth-rfli-bda-za’n5a 

Saul 

SAv'a-ittn 

Sa'vHl* 

Sc8'v? (sS'vq) 

Scribes 

Scytli'Hin? 

Scy-th8p'v*ll« 

Scvth-\rp3l'l“t5in| 

smt 
S8c'9-ciUl 
S^^a'cjih (P., r.) 
SSch-^I'js 
SS^cliV 
S8(1-9-cI'^ 

SS^g^b 

S6'jr 

SS'i-rtlth 

S6'l?i 

S5'l«ih 

SS'I^h Hum-msih-lo'- 
k9th 
SS'l^id 
S51-e-raT'aa 
S6m 

SSm-^-ghrgih 

SSin-?i-l' 9 li 

S5m-9-I'§is 

S5m'9-I 

S9-mSl'l9-u3 

SS'mja 

SSn'9-ah 

S9-na'?ih (p., r.) 
S3'n$h 
SS'nir 

Sfin-n?-£h3'rib 
S^n-na^h'^-rlb (p., 
r., sm.) 

S8n'9-aii 
S9-5'nra 
S5'ph?ir 
Sfiph'^-rtid 
SSph-^r-va'pn 
SS'ph^r-Vd'im (P.) 
SS'ph^r-vItea 
S9-ph6'l9 
SS'rsih 
SS-r 9 -I'?th 
S5r'9-phlm 
S3'r9a 
Se'rSn 
Se'ryg 
se'sis 
S8s'th9l 
S3th 
Se'thfir 
SS'ther 
Slia<§d-ab'bin 
Sh^^Pbjin 
Sh9-&l'b9-nlte 
Bhi'^ph 
Sha- 9 -ra'im 


Sh{i-liah'g9a 
Shfib-bfith'p-I 
Shab-b^tha't (p.) 
Sh&ch'i-?i 
Shad'dM 
Sha'dr^^h 
Sha'|9 

Sh^haz'j-mSLth 

Sha'I^m 

Sba^bm 

SMl'i-sh^ 

Sh^ll'sh^ (P.) 
ShU'l^^heth 
Sh^l-rG'clKjth (P.) 
Shiil'lvtn * 

I 

BliUPmfin 

Sh61-m§i-nS'99r 

Sba'm^ 

Shd,m- 9 -ri'rih 

Sha^in^d 

SUd'rn^r 

Sham'gsir 

ShSLm'hvth 

Slia'mjr 

SMm'mfli 

Bh&m'mitli 

Sbiim'm?-! 

Sliatn'mgth 

Sh{im-ina'.> 

Sliam-mu'jli 

Shiim-she-ra'I 

Shd'ph^rn 

Shd'phan 

Sba'ph^it 

Sha'ph^r 

SlUir'ei-I 

Sb9-ra'I (p., T.) 

Sbar'fi-Im 
Bha'r^ir 
Sh?i-rG'z9r 
SbaLr'mHin 
Shi'rgu 
Shi'rffn-Ito 
Sh9-rd'h9n 
Shir'y-hon (P.) 
ShJlsh'y-l 
Sha'ehlk 
Sba'ul 
Sha'yl-Ites 
Bhy-Q'sh^ 

Sha'vyh 
Sha'vpth 
Bhe'yl 
Shy-iH'li-Gl 
ShG-yl-tl'el (P.) 
She-y-rl'yh 
ShG-yr-jd'shyb 
She'by, or 
ShS'byh 
ShG'bym 
Shgb-y-nl'?ih 
Sbob'y-rlm 
Sb 9 -ba'rjm (P.) 


Shfi'byt 

ShS'byr 

BbSMn^ 

Sh3b'y-8l 
Sh3£h-9-nr9h 
ShS'ghQin 
SbS'chym-Iteg 
Sh«ch'i-nilh 
Bbe-chl'uyh (P.) 
Sh8d'9-yr 
ShS-h5i-rI'9h 
ShS^k^l 
Shfi'i»h 
ShS^ 9 n-Xtes 

ShSM^pb 
BhS'lysh 
Shfirp-ml 
Sh9-I6'inl (P., T.) 
SliGl'y-mltb 
Sh9-l5'mitb (P.) 
Sh61'9-m8th 
Shy-ia'inj-fil 
Shem 
BbG'in^ 

ShSm'y-Ah 
Shy-ina'fih (P.) 
ShGm-yrl'^h 
Shefn-9-rI'yh 
Sbein'y-byr 
Shy-mu'byr (P., 2*.) 
ShG'uier 
Shy-mlM^ 
Shem'i-iilth 
Shy-mir'^-mOth 
Shy-mu'el 
Sben 

Slip-na'zyr 
Sho'nir 
SliC'phym 
ShSph-y-ti'yh 
SIlG'pllI 
ShC'phS 
Shy-phu'phyn 
ShC'rsih 
Slifir-y-bl'yh 
ShC'rvsh 
Sbe-rS'zer 
Bbti'shack 
Bbe'iihai 
SJiy-sha'I (p.) 
SliG'shan 
Bhyah-l'&z'zyr 
Sheth 
ShG'thgir 

She'thyr BQ/Zn^-I 
Sh6'v?i 
Shlb'by-lGth 
Shib'inyh 
Bhl'^hrSn 
Shl£h'r5n (P.) 
Sblg-ga'iyn 


(shijf-gd'vQn) 

Sbl'hon 


Shl'h'cir 

BhI'lidr Llb'n^tb 
Shl-I'bim 
Shll'bl 
Shn^bim 
Shiriym 
Shtl'lem-Ites 
Sb}-lo'9h 
Btal'lOb, or Sbl'lS 
SbHd'nl 
Sh|-15'nItos 
Shl^lyn-Ites (p.) 
ShU'shgh 
Shlm^9-9 
Shlin' 9 -tth 
Bhlm' 9 -iim 
Shlm'9-kth 
BbIiD'9-&th-Ites 
Shim'll 
Shlin'9-5n 
Shlni'bl 
Shl'ml 
Shim'ltes 
Shim'ny 
Sbl'myn 
Shlm'ryth 
Shlin'rl 
Shlin'r<th 
Sblm'ryn 
Shlm'ryn-Ites 
Shim'ryn Mo'ryn 
Sblm'shdi 

Shlm'sh^i-I (P.) 
Shl'ndb 
Bbl^nyr 
Shl'yn 
Shl'phT 
Shlpb'mlto 
Shiph'ry 
Shiph'ryth 
Shlp'tSln 
Shl'shy 
BhI'sbik 
ShU'ry-I 
Bhlt'tyh 
Shit'tjm Wood 
Shl'z? 

ShS'y 

Sho'fib 

Sho'sih 

Bh6'bai£h 

Sho'by-I 

ShS'byl 

Sh5'bek 

Sh5'bl 

ShS'chS 

Sh5'ch5h 

ShS'ham 

ShS'myr 

Sh5'ph&gh 

8h5'ph&n 

Bhy-sMn^njtn 

Shy-shttn'nim fi'dylh 

Shu'9 


Sha'^h 
ShQ'^l 
Sbu'b9<8l 
Shy-ba'yl (P.J 
ShQ'him 
ShQ'bym-Xtos 
Sba'hites 
ShaMym-tt9 
Shfl'm^th-Ites 
SbQ'nym-ltd 
Bha'nem 
Bba'nl 
Sbu'nltes 
Sba'phym 
Sba^pbyin-Ite 
Shap'piin 
Shdr 
Sha^shgLn 
ShQ'shyn £'dyth 
Sha'tb»l-Ites 
Sha'thy-Iah 
Bhy-UiS'l^h (P.) 
SI'9 
Sl'5i-k?i 
Si'by 

Slb'by-^hal 
Sib-by-cha'I (P.) 
Slb'by-lGtn 
Slb'myh 
Sib'ry-Iin 
Sjb-ri'pn (P., r.) 
Sl'chyin 
Sld^dim 
fil'd? 

Si'dyn 
S|-|lVn8th 
Slft-l-S'nylh (P.'' 
Sl'hsi 
SI'bSn 
Si'hdr 
Si'leis 
Sll'Jy 

SIl'9-Si, * or Sjl'9-llb 
Si-15'9 (O., P.) 

SU'9-&m 

S|-15'sim (o., P' 
sii'9-a8 

SI1'9-5 

Sl-myl-cu'? 

Slin'y-yn 

film'y-yn-Ites 

Sl'myn 

Slm'rl 

Sin 

Si'nai t 
Sin'ai-I ( 0 .) 
Sl'ny-I (p.) 
Sl'nim 
Sln'Ites 
Bl'yn 

Slph'mSth 
SIp'pai 
S|p-pa'l (P.) 
Sl'r9£h 


the genuine operation of nature, is violated by these igno- 
rant critics from the pitiful ambition of appearing to under- 
stand Latin. As the first syllable, therefore, of the word in 
question, has its first vowel pronounced short, for such mis- 
erable reasons as have been shown, and this short (ironun- 
ciation does not seem to bo general, as may be seen under 
the word in the Pronouncing Dictionary, we ought 

certainly to incline to that pronunciation which is so agreea- 
ble to the analogy of our own language, and which is, at 
the same time, so much more pleasing to the ear. — [What- 
ever may be the analogy of English, it Is clear that the true 
pronunciation Is Bat'alu Neither ore caligo and cogito pro- 
nounced as the author states them to be. In most schools, 
the long vowels retain their proper sound. — Trollops. 
Ca-Wgo, not CaVp-go, See fiATAif, in the Dictionary. — 
Editor.] 

• SihMi.-- This word, according to the present general 
rule of pronouncing these words, ought to have the accent 
on the second syllable, as it is Grascized by EiAcud; but Mil- 
ton, who understood its derivation as well as the present 
race of critics, has given it the antepenultimate accent, as 
more agreeable to the general analogy of accenting English 
words of the same form : 

“ Or if Sion hiU 

D^ght thee more, or Siloa^a brook, that flowed 

East by 4,he oracle of Gk>d.’* 

If criticism ought not to overturn settled usages, surely, when 
that usage is sanctioned by such a poet as Milton, it ought 
not to be looked upon as a license, but an authority. With 
respect to the quantity of the first syllable, analogy requires 


that, if the accent be on it, it should be short. (See Uules 
prefixed to the Greek and Latin Proper Names, Rule 19.) 
— [Milton can be no authority against positive ract. The 
Greek name is decisive. See our author’s next note.— 
Tbollopr.J [Sll'o-a, c. k r.] 
t Smai. — If we pronounce this word after the Hebrew, 
it is three syllables ; If after the Greek, Etpd, two only ; 
though it must be confessed that the liberty allowed to poets 
of increasing the end of a line with one, and sometimes 
two, syllables, renders their authority, in this cose, a 
little equivocm. Labbe adopts the former pronunciation, 
but general usage seems to prefer the latter ; and, if we al- 
most universally follow the Greek in other cases, why not 
in this 1 Milton adopts the Greek : — 

** Bing, heavenly muse ! that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Smai didst inspire 

That shepherd ” 

** God, from the mount of Sinai, whose gray top 
Shall tremble, he, descending, will himself, 

In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets’ sound, 
Ordain them law..” Per. Zert, b. xil. T. 887. 


We ought not, indeed, to lay too much stress on the yua» 
tity of Milton, which is often so different in the Same word ; 
but these are the only two passages in his Paradise Last 
where this word is used: and, as he has made the some 
letters a diphthong in Jlsmadai, It is highly probable he 
Judged that Sinai ought to be pronounced In two syllables, 
(See Rules prefixed to this Vocabulary, No. 5.) 




BCKIFTURE FROFER NAMES. 


m 


BVnh 

Slr'i-fln 

Sl«'9-r?i 

8)-«ln'nS3 

Si'vjn 

8d 

ss'shoh (#a'W) 

S5^c6h 

Bd'dI 


SSd'vm 

SddVmfi 

S5d^9in-Itei 

851 ' 9-0190 

S6pVt9r 

66ph'9-rfith 

Sa'r^k 

S8a'tr9-tai 

Sd'tf-I 


So-t&'I fp.) 
Bta'chyg (sUt'kfs) 
BUcte 
StdphVn^ 
Bt5ph'9-nis 
BtS^h^n 
BQ'vh 
BQ'b^ 

Sa'b9-X 

8v-o&'9tli>Ite« 


SSc^cpth 

Sao'e 9 th BS'nStb 
BQd 

Sa'dj-da 

S&k'ki-Iiufl 

SUr 

sa'g^ 

Sa'ifin-chltes 

Sfl-Mn'n{di 

Ba^^ 


8?cVintn« 

Sy-cfi'n? 

8; ^'chfur 

eU'lvt 

Sy-e'np 

8 'n'9-g&gu6 

B 'n'ty-cns 

sV^Wi-dUi 

sfr^Hw 


T. 


TX'a-kX£U 
T^-S'n^sh (r., r.) 
I’a'^-nach SIiI'15 

T9b-ba'9th (p.) 

Tiib'bsith 

Ta'b9-fill 

Tj-bS'^d (P., r.) 
Ta'bo-51 
Ta'b«5l rp.) 

T«lb'9-r9 

Tab'i-th? 

Ta'bbr 

Tib'ri-m5n 

T«lch'm9-nlte 

Tad'mbr 

Ta'hSln 

Ta'hgin-Ites 

T9-h5ip'9-nfi8 

Tsi-hiiph'9-nSa 

Ta'hith 

Tah'p9-nSa 

l’4h'r9-9 

Tkh'tim HSd'shI 
Tftl'j-th9 Ca'ml 
Tdl'mai 

(P.) • 

Tai'mSn 
Til'sja 
Ta'ra?ih 
Ta'm^r 
TSm'mvz 
I’a'nksh 
Tan'h^-mStli 
T^O'hu'm^th (P., 
T.) 

Ta'ms 

Ta'phkth 


Taph'9-n8a 
Tdph'iiSa 
Ta'ph8n 
Tttp'p9-3ih 
Ta'r^h 
Tar'9-lAh 
T9-ra'l?ili (p.) 

T»-r3'9 (P.) 
Tar'p^l-ltes 
Tdr'shjs 

Tar'shjBh 

T?ir-8lH'8l 

Tar'sya 

Tar'tgik 

Tar'tsin 

T&t'n?-! 

Te'bsih 

T6b-9-II'sih 

TG'b^th 

T^-hiph'n^-hSs 

T9-hln'n§ih 

TS'k?! 

Te-k6'9, or 
T9-k8'9h 
T9-k6'ltea 
T€l'»-blb 
T9-15'b|b (P., T.) 
TS'l^h 
TSl'Hm 
T9-la'jm (P., r.) 
T^-ias'sjir 
To'lem 
T31-h^rS'8h9 
T^l-har'sgi 
T51'iu9-l9 

T«l'ni 9 -lah 

T^l-inS'l^b (P., T.) 


T5'ra9 
TS'injin 
Tfim'9-nl 
T9-m&'nI (P.) 
T8'm9-nl (sw.) 
Te'm^n-lted 
T5m'9n-Ite9 (p.) 
T6m'9-nl 
IVmC'nl fp.) 
T5'iii9-nl (»nu) 
TG'phd 
TS'r?ih 
TSr'9'phtm 
TC'rSsh 

Ter'ti-fia (Ur'skf^) 
T^r-tai'lvs 
Te't9 
Tfit'r^ir^h 
Te'trarch (P.) 
Thjd-du'Ja 
Tha'b^sh 
Tha'tn^h 
Tham^u9-th9 
Tha'rji 
Thar^r^ 

Thar^shjsh 

That's! 

ThC'bpz 
Th9-c5'9 
Th^-ias's^r 
Th^-ler's^s 
Th9-5c'9-nu9 
Th^-Sd'p-tas 
Th9-5ph'j-lu8 
ThS'ras 
Tlidr'mp-ISth 
Th5s-B9-l9-nI'csi 
Th68-89-15n'|-C9 (P.) 


Thea'dSs 

Tb!tn'n»-thath 

This'b? 

Th5m'9B (tbrnV) 

I'kani'p-l 

Thr9-B6'§« 

Thdni'mim 

Thy-9-tI'r^ 

Tlb'b^th 

Tj.bS'n-as 

Tib'nl 

Tl'dai 

Tlg'lsitJi P,-15'i9r 

Tlk'v^h 

Tlk'vsith 

Ti'lSn 

T|-m5'lii8 

Ttm'ngi 

Tlrn'n^th 

Tltn'n^i-thah 

Tlm'n^th Hfi'rSf 

Tlm'nsith BS'r^b 

Tliu'nite 

^-m5'ih9-as 

Tim'p-tAy 

Tlp's^h 

Tl'rtls 

Tl'r?ith-Itoi 

I'Yr'hfr-kah 

Tjr-ha'k^th (P., T.) 
•nr'h^-nah 

Tjr-ha'n^h (P., T.) 
Tlr'j-9 
Tir'shji-th^ 

Tir'z^h 

'ITsh'blte 

Tl'vHn 

TI'z 9 


Tl'zite 

Tfl'th 

Ta'9-nah 

T6b 

Tp-bl'^h 

T9-bI'Ra 

7’3'ftw 

T5'b|-Cl 

IVbrjjjih 

T6'b|t 

TO'ghpn 

T9-gar'm9h 

TS'hy 

Td'I 

TS'lsi 

Ts'iad 

T6'l9-TteB 

T51'b9-n59 

TSl'inai 

TS'pbCI 

T6'pb9t 

Td'a 

Trach- 9 -nI'tJt 

Trl^9-ns 

Tre'as 

'rr9*«i'ii-am 

TrBph'i-mfia 

Try-ph8'n» 

TTy-ph8'*9 
Ta'b^l 
Ta'b^l Ca'jn 
Ta'b^l Cain (P., r.) 
Ty-bl'^-nl 
Ty-be'ri-tUi 

Tygh'j-ctts 

Ty-rtLn'nyt 

Tyre 

Ty'rv* 


U. 


t)'9l 
€'la-l 
U-la'i (p ) 

O'lam 

Cl'la 


On'nl 
C-phar'sjn 
tJ'phaz 
tJr'b^-ne 
Vr-ba'nv (o., p.) 


C-rI'9h 

O-rl'p 

O-rI'91 (p.) 
t)-rl'j9h 
O'rim 
l}'t9 


C'tht-I • 
0-tha'I (P.) 
tJ'thI 
tJ'29-X 
C'zsJ 
Dz'z 9 


trz'z^h 

t^z'z^n Sbd'rih 
"Oz'zl 
yz-*x'9h 
0z-zl'9l 


VA-Jfiz'vTH4i 


Vj-Ml'jih 


Vash'nX 


VUsh'tl 


VJSph'at 


XX'dvs 

Xan'thKfis 


X8'n9-&8 


X9-r51'y-bfl 


Xdr-9-pha'gi-9 


xys'tus 


*[L.itin UrbanuOf Eogliah (/rboo. — Eoitoiu] 
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SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


Zirf<ni'jtn 
Z£-f.n&n'uim 
’ Ztt'^-v&n 

Z^-fi'v^n (p) 

Za'b&d 

Zftb>9*dte'»n9 

Z&b-^-d&'t^s 

Z&b'b»-1 (P.) 
Z^b-dQ^ui 
ZAb'dl 
Zlb'd|-€1 
Zti«bl'n?i 
Za'byd 
Z4b'v-I5n ♦ 
ZSc'c^-I 
Z^c-{h3'vs 
Zic'cyr 
2^ch-fli-rl'»h 
Za'ch^r 
Za'dSk 
ZS'h&m 
Za'ir 
Za'Mph 
Zai'mdn 
Z^l-mfi'n^h 

Zai'm^n&h (p.) 
Z?l*m]in'n^h 
Zlm'bis 
Z&m'brX 
Za'mSth 
Z{ini-zQtn'mim9 
Z^-nd'fh 


Zllph-n»th-pd-Ht6'»l) 

Zft^phda 

Za'rp 

Zar'fHidf 

Zi'r^h 

Zar-^i-I'?« 

Za'r9-)lh 
Za'r^th-Ited 
Za'r9d 
Zftr'p-pMth 
Zftr'p-tdn 
Zi'r^th Sha'h^ 
Zar'hitei 
Zar't»-nah 
Z^r-ta'nsdi (P., T.) 
ZAr^than 
Zdth'9-S 
Zdth'thv 
ZMbfl'I 
Zat'tvi 
p'vdn 

Zfib*J-dI'»h 

Ze'bsih 

Z^-ba'im 

Zdb'^Se 

Z?-bl'n» 

Z^-bS'jm 
Z^bvl'd^i 
Zeb'vi-d9 (P.) 
Ze'bt^l 
Z 3 b'y-I 5 a 
Z^b'y-I^n-ltea 
Zgc1i-?-rI'?h 
ZO^dad 


ZSd^kX'fth 

Z£3b 

Z«'$b (P., snu) 
Z«'l»h 
ZeM^k 
Z^lS'pb^-ttd 
Z945't6fl 
ZSl'z^h 
Zgm-fi-i^'iiii 
Zgin'^-rlto 
ZQ-ml'rft 
Ze'ndn 
Zfi'n^ 

Z^-br^m 

Z6ph-9-nI'9h 

Ze’phftth 

Zgph'^-thiih 

Z9-pha'th9b (P.) 
ZS'phI, or ZO'phb 
Z5'ph5n 
Z£ph'fn-Itei 
Zdr 
ZG'r^h 
ZSr-HiI'^b 
Z8r-f*l'fi 
Zfi'rfiiu 
ZS'r^d 
ZSr'9-d» 

Zgr'M^h 

Z^-rSd'HbAh 

ZSr'^-rtlth 

Z^-rS'rsith (P., T.) 
ZS'r^sh 
Zs'r^th 
za'rl 


ZC'riJr 
Z^-rd^lh 
Zp.rllb'b».ba 
ZS-rvb-b&'bpl (P.) 
Z«r.v-l'»h 
Z?r-vl'»h 
ZfiUhdm 
ZS'thdn 
ZG'thsur 

zr» 

Zl'b» 

ZTb'9 8n 
ZIb'i-5n 
Zlch'rl (ztifc'fl) 
Zld'dim 
Zid-kl'j^h 
Zl'dSn, or Sl^dSn 
Zi-da'ni-flins 
ZXf 
Zl'hjt 
Zlk'Ug 
Zin^ih 
Zil'p^h 
zn'that 
Zd-thd^I (P.) 
Zlni'm^h 

Zlm'r&m, or Zlm'r&n 

Zlm^rl 

ZTn 

Zl'n?i 

Zl'pn, or BVqn 

Zrpr 

ZXph 

Zl'phjih 

ZTph'i-bn 


ZI^hrQn 
Zlph'ipn (p.| II) 
ZXp'pttr 
Zip-pa'r>h 
Zlth'rt 
Zts 
Zl'z* 
zrzfb 
Z8'9n 
Zd'^r 

Z5'b>. or Z6l)»h 
Zp-bS'bfih 
Zd'hBir 
Zd'h^lStb 
Z9-hG'l9th (P.) 
ZBn'ji-rtis 
Z6'p9ih 
Zb'phyh 
Zb'phai 
Z6'ph»r 
Zb'phim 
Zb'rjih 
ZO'rgith-ltef 
Zb'rp-SLh 
Z9-r3'Sih (r.) 
Zfi'rltes 
Z9-r8b'?4»?lt 
ZQ'tir 
Zdph 
Zdr 

ZQ'ri-fil 

Zfl-n-shid'dsk-I 

ZQ'z|iii§ 


• ZaMoTi. — « Notwithstanding.” says the editor of la abort ; but, In the word Zorobahel^ 7jnpoWt\y they ful- 
Labbe, “ this word, in Greek, ZaBvXuiv^ has the penultimate low a different rule ; for, though the penultimate In Hebrew 
long, yet in our churches we always hear it pronounced islong,theypronounceitwiththeanlcpenuUiinateacccnt,’^ 
with the acuta on the antepenultimate. Those who thus f — Bee ZaBUkon. 

pronounce it plead that, in Iiebrew, the penultimate vowel 



TERMINATIONAL VOCABULARY 


or 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


EDA.* 

jSeeent the Antepenvltimaiet 
BathshisBAi EUsheba, Beersbebo. 

ADA, IDA. 

Accent the Penultimate* 

Sbemida. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Eliada, Jehoida, BetbsAida, Adida. 

EA, EGA, ECHA, UPIIA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Lnodirea, Chaldea, Judea, Arimatliea, Idumea, Ctesarea, 
Berea, Iturea, Osea, Hosea, Omega, Ilusupba. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Cenchrea, Sabtecha. 

ASHA, ISHA, USHA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Elisha, Jenisba. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

BtUisha, Shallsha. 

ATHA, ETHA, ITHA, OTHA, UTIIA, 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Jogar-Sahadutha, Dalmanutha. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Gabatha, Gabbatha, Amadatha, Hammedatha, Porshan- 
datha, Ephphatha, Tirshatha, Admatha, Caphenatha, Fora- 
tha, Achmetba, Tabitha, Golgotha. 

lA. 

(Pronounced in two syllables.^ 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Beleucla.f Japhia, Adaiia, Betbulia, Nethania, Chenanla, 
J&azania, Jamnia, Samaria, Hezia. 

Auent the Antepenultimate. 

AcliRia, Arabia, Thracia, Samotbracia, Grecia. Cilicia, 
Cappadocia, Scleucia, MediiK India. Pindia, Claudia, Pbry- 

J la, Antlocbla. Caiipbia, Philadelphia, Apphia, Igdalia, 
ulia, Pamphylia, Mesopotamia, Armenia Lycaonia, Mace> 
donia, Apolloni^ Junla, Ethiopia, Samaria, Adria, Alexan- 
dria, Celosyria, Syria, AssyTia, Asia, Persia, Myaia, Galatia, 
Dalmatia, Pbilutio. 

IKA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Bika. 

ALA, ELA, ILA, AMA, EMA, IMA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Ainbela, Arbela, Machpcla. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Magdala, Aquila, Aceldama, Apherema, Aahima, Jomimo. 

ANA, ENA, INA, ONA, 

Accent the PenultimaU, 

Diana, Tryphena, Hyena, Palestina, Baijona. 

Accent the Antepenulti$naU, 

Abana, Hashlwdana, Aroana, Ecbatana. 


OA. 

Accent the Aruepenultinuntt, 

Oilbba, Silba, Eshtemda. 

ARA, ERA, IRA, URA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Guzara, Aliira, Sappbira, Thyatira, Bethsura* 

Accent the Antepenultimate^ 
fidara, Bethabora, Patara, Potlphera, Bisera. 

ASA, OSA. 

Accent the PenuUmaie 
Cldasa, Trypiiosiu 

Accent the Antepenultimate 
Adusa, Ainasa. 

ATA, IT A. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ephphata, Mehta, IJatito. 

AVA, UA, AZA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Ahava, Malcbishua, Elisbun, Shamua, Jahosa. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Jesbua, Abisbua, Joshua* 

AB, IB, OB, UB. 

Acce7it the Penultimate. 

Eliab, Sennacherib, Ishbi-Benob, Abitob, Ahitub. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abinadab, Ammadab, Jelionadab*. Jonadab, Chilcnb, Abo* 
liab, Magor-Missabib, Amlnadib, Eliasbib, Bdolzebub, Btl^ 
zebub. 

AC, UC. 

Accent the Antepenultimate* 

Mac, Syriac, Abacuc, Habbacuc. 

AD, ED, OD, UD. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Almodad, Arpbaxad, ElUiud, Aiubud, Ablud, Abiud, 
Ahilud. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Gal^d, Josabad, Benhadad, Gildnd, Zelopbiiad, Zelopho* 
bad, Joebebed, Gaided, Icbabod, Ammlbud. 

CE, DEE, LEE, MEE, AGE, YCHE, OHE, ILE, AME, 
OME, ANE, ENE, OE, OSSE, VE. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Pbenice, Bernice, Eunice, Elelobe, Salome, Magdalene, 
Abilene. Mltylene, C^rene, Syene. Colosse, (Nazarene, pro- 
nounced in three syllables, with the accent on the last) 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Zebedee, Galilee, Ptolemee, Bethpboge, Syntyche,Subile, 
Apame, Gethsemane, Shoe, Ninive. 

ITE,t (in one syllaUe.) 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Thisbite, Haruphite, Shublte, Abiezrite, CUtthe, HlttHe, 
Hivite, Buzite. 


• jPor the pronimclation of the final a, In tbii ee- 

lettloii, eee Rule 9. 

f SeteucUu^Tor this word and Samaria, Antiochta, and 
AmtMiriMf mb the htitiat FeeabMlary of and Latin 


Proper Names, also Rule 30 prefixed to the Initial Fecabw 
lary. — [See also note on p. 883. — Eorroa.] 

X -ite. — Words of this termination have the accent nf the 
words firoiii which they are formed and, on this aecoan^ace 



SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Accent the AntfpenvUimate. 

Harodlte, Aga^ite, Areopagite, Gergashite, Moroshite, 
Epbrathite, Bethelite, Carmelite, Homuhto, Bcnjamlte, 
Nebelamitd, Sbulamite, Bhunamite, Edomlto, Temanite, 
QUonite, Shilonite, Horonite, Amorite, Jebusito. 

Accent the Preantepenultmate. 

NUamatliite, Jezrdelite, Bdthlcjliemlte, Ephrttimite, (Ca- 
naanite, generally pronounced in three syllables, as if writ- 
ten Ca-naan-iU,) 

AG, OG. 

Accent the AntepenultimaU* 

Abishag, Homongug. 

BAH, CAH, DAH, EAH, CIIAH, SHAIf, THAH. 

Accent the PmvUimate, 

Zobozibah, Makkedah, Abidah, Elishah. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Dinhabah, Aholibah, Meribnii. AbelbethmaacalK Abadah, 
Moludah, Zerednh, Jedidah, Gihdab, Shiro^ah, ^phnath- 
Pilaneah, Mfiachah, Berachan, Bdastiaii, Eliathah. 

AIAH, ElAH. 

(Ai and si pronounced as a diphthong in one syllable.) 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Micaiah,* Michaiah, Benaiah, Isaiah, Iphcdeiah, Mtose- 
iah. 

{Ax pronounced in two syllables.) 

Adb^ali, FedHiali, Bemiliah, SerSLiah, AsAiah. 

lAH. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Abiah, Rhbabiah, Zibiah, Tobiah, MHadinh, Zebadiah, 
Obadiah, Noadlah, Jedidiah, Ahiah, Pekahiah, Jezrahiab, 
narachiah, Japhiah, Bitbiah, llozekiah, Helkiah, Zedekiah, 
Adaliah, Gedaliah, Igdaliah, Athaliab, HackoJiah, Rema- 
liah, Nehemiah, Shelemiah, IVIeshelcmmh, Jercniiah, Slicb- 
aniah, Zephaniah, Nethaniah. Cheiianiah, Hananiah, Coni- 
nh, Jeconiah, Bhbarieh, Zacuariah, Zecharmh, Ainanah, 
Biiemanah. Azanah, Neariah, Moriah, Uriah, Josiah, Mes- 
siah, Shephatiah, Pelatiah, Ahaziah, Amaziah, Asaziah, 
Uzziah. 

JAH. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Aijah, Abijah, Jehidijah, Ahijah, Elijah, Adonijah, Irijah, 
Tobadontjah, Urijah, Hallelujah, Zerujah. 

KAII, LAH, MAH, NAH, OAH, RAH, SAH, TAH, 
VAH, UAH. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Rpbekah, Azekaii, Machpelah, Aholah, Abel-meholah, 
BtMilah, Elkanah, Hannah, Kirjath-sannah, Harbonab, Hash- 
monah, Zalmonnh, Shiloah, Noah, Manoah, Zanoah,Uzzen- 
shcnih, Zipporah, Keturah, Hadassab, Malthishuah, Sham- 
muah, Jehovah, Zeruah. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Marrekah, Bkalah, Sliuthelan, I'elmelah, Methuselah, 
Hrtchllah, Hackilah, Dnlilah, Delilah, Havilah, R'Jamuh, Aho- 
iibamoh, Adamah, Elishamah, Kuhamah, Loruham.-ih, Ked- 
emah, Asliimah, Jeinitnah, Penninah, BJarah, Tabcrah, | 
Deboi^, Epbratah, Paruab. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Mahaloth, Bashemath, Asenath, Daberath. Elisabeth, Dab- 
basheth, Jerubbesbeth, Ishbosheth, Mepbibosheth, Haro- 
sheth, Zoheleth, Bechtiieth. Shibboleth, Tanhumrth, Genes- 
areth, Asbaznretb, Nazaretn, Mazzareth, Kirharaseth, Shel- 
omith, Sheminith, Lapidoth, Anathotb, Kerioth, Shemirn- 
motb, Kedemoth, Ahemoth, Jerimoth, Sigionoth, Asbtaroth, 
Mazzaroth. 

AL 

(Pronounced as a diphthong in one syllable.) 

Accent the Penultmate. 

Chelub^ Sheshai, Shnnshai, Hushai, Zilthai, Berothai, 
Taltnai, Tolmai, Sinai, Talnai, Arbonoi, S,\rai, Bippai, 
Bezai. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Mordocoi, Asmadai, Sibbechai, Chephar-Haammonai, 
Fdlarai. » » » 


AI. 


Ai. 


(Pronounced in two syllables.) 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Znbbli, Babdi, Nebdi, Shob'JLi, Sub&i, ZaccHi, Shndd^Li 
Amishaddli, AridUi, Helddi, HegSli, HaggVli, Belg«Li, Biig^i, 
Abish^i, Uthki, Adlki, Barzillai, Ulki, Sisnmiii, Shalnidi, 
ShammM, Eiixnki, TatnAi, Shethcr-boznlM, Nnharki, Sha- 
r'd!, Shamsherdi, Shitrdi, Ansdi, Rastdi, Bavdi, BigvUi, Uzdi 


*DI, El, LI, MI, NI, 01, PI, RI, UI, ZI. 

* Accent the Pemiltimate. 

Aroli, Lbammi, Tulitha-cumi, Gideoni, Benoni, Ilazelepo 
ni, Philippi, Gehazi. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Engedi, Simfil, Shimei, EdrSi, Bethbiriii, Abisfci, Bdali, 
Naphtlmli, Nephthali. Putcoli, Adam), Naomi, Hunani, Beer- 
lolidiroi, Merari, Hdahashtari, Jcsdi. 

EK, UK. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Adonizedek, Adonibezek. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Mclchizedck, Amalek, Habakkuk. 


AAL, EAL, lAL, ITAL, UTAL. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Bdal, Kirjath-bdal, Hamutal. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Mcnbbdal, E^hbdal, EthbJial, Jerubdal, Tabbal, Belml, Ab- 
ital. 

AEL, ABEL, EBEL. 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Jdol, Abel. 

Accent the Antepenultmate. 

Gabael, Michael, Raphael, Mishacl, Mohujael, Abiniael, 
Ishmael, Ismael, Anael, Nathanael, Israel, Asad, Zerubba- 
bel, Zerobabol, Mehetabel, Jezebel. 


EEL, OGEL, AHEL, ACHEL, APHEL, OPHEL, 
ETHEL. 


ACH, ECH, OCH. 

Accent the Penultmate. 

Merodach, Evil-Merodach. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ahisnmach, Ebed-melech, Ablmelecli, Ahlmelech, Elim- 
elech, Alammelech, Anammelecb, Adramelech, Regemme- 
lech, Arioch, Antioch. 

KEH, LEH, VEH, APH, EPH, ASH, ESII, ISH. 
Accent the PanuUmaU. 

Elilaleh, Elloreph, Jehoosh. 

Auent the Antepenultimate, 

Rabshakeh, Nineveh, Ebiasaph, Betbshemosb, Enshe- 
mesh, Carcbemish. 

ATH, ETH, ITH, OTH, UTH, 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Goliath, Jehovah-jifeth.Hazar-maveth, Baal-berltb, Reho- 
iNith, Arioth, Nebaioth,t Naioth, Moseretb, Hazeroth, Piha- 
blroth, Mosoroth, Allon-bacbutb, 


Accent the PmuUimate, 

Enrogel, Rachel, £l-bethel. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

TabiSel, Abd6el, Japhaldel, Manaldel, Bezoldcl* Hnnaindel, 
Jerahmbel, Hanandei, Nathaniel, Jabndel, Jczr^el, Hazdej, 
Asabel, Baracbel, Amraphel, Acbitophel. 

lEL, KEL. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Peniel, Uzziel. 

Accent the Antepenultmate. 

AbieK Tobiol, Adiel, Abdiel, Gaddiel, Paglel, Salathiel, 
Ithiel, Ezekiel, Gamaliel, Sbelunsiel, Daniel, Othniel, Ariel, 
Gabriel, Uriel, Bhealtiel, Putiel, Haziel, Hiddekel. 

UBL, EZEL. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

D«uel, Raguel, Bethuel, Pethuel, Haniuclj Jemuel, Kemu 
el, Nemuel, Phanuel, Penuel, Jerue!, Betbezel. 

f Accent the Antepenultmate. 

Lemuel, Emanuel, Immanuet 


sometimes accented even on tbe preantepenultimatesyllabte j 
ns, Bethlehemite from Bethlehem^ and so of others. Words of 
this termination, therefore, of two syllables, have the accent 
on the penultimate syllable < and words of three or more 
on tbe same syllable as their primitives. Bee Rule 

,* JiBioM, 4bc.^For the pronunciation of the two last 


? enables of these words, see Rule 6 , preflzed to Scripture 
roper Names, p. 908. 

t JVaftfliotA.-— The «, in this and the next word, form 
one syllable. See Rule 5, p. 908. 

X Samuel ~ Bee Rule 17 prefixed to Scfiptuie l*roptf 
Names, p. 908. 
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AIU 

(Pronounced in two syllables.) 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Abibm 

AIL. 

(Pronounced as a diphthong in one syllable ) 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

^bjgail. 

OL, UL. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Bcthgainul. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

• Eshtaol. 

ODAM, AHAM, lAM, IJAM, IKAM. 

Accent the PenvUtmate. 

Elmodam, Abijam, Abikam. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abraham, Miriam, Adonikam. 

0AM. 

A cunt the Penultimate, 

Rehoboam, Roboam, Jeroboam. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Siloam, Abinoam, Ahinoara. 

ARAM, IRAM, ORAM. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Pedanaram, Abiram, Rirain, Adoniram, Adoram, Ilado- 
ram, Jehoram. 

p AHEM, EHEM, ALEM, EREM. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Menahem, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Both-hnccorem. 

AIM. * 

Accent the Penultimate 

Chusan-Rl'^liathaim, KirjatlUim, BethdihlathAim, Rama- 
thU.im, Adith’Jim, Misrephothm’Aim, AbelinUim, Mahanhim, 
ManhanAim, HoroiiAtm, ShAarAiin, Adordini, SopliarvUiin. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

RephAiin, DothAim, EgUim, Barniim, SharAim, Ephrdim, 
Beth-ephriim, MizrAim, Abel-mizrAim. 

BIM, CHIM, PHIM, KIM, LIM, NIM, RIM, ZIM. 
Auent the Penultimate. 

fiarsechim, Zebdun, Kirjatharmi, Cahurim, Kelkath-ha- 
zunm. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Cherubim, Lchabnn, Rephidiin, Seraphim, Tcraphim, Eli- 
akim, Jehoiakim, Joiakim, Joakim, Bialim, Dedaiiim, Eth- 
anim, Abarim, Bethhaccerim, Kirjatli-jearim, Hazerim, Biul- 
perazim, Gerizim, Gazizim. 

DOM, LOM, AUM, lUM, NUM, RUM, TUM. 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Obededom, Appii-forum, Miletum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abishalom, Absalom, Capern.lum, Rliegium, Trogyllium, 
Iconium, Adramyttium, Galbanum. 

AAN, CAN, DAN, EAN, THAN, IAN, MAN, NAN. 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Memucan, Chaldean, Abiman, Ellianan, Johnnan, Ila- 
man. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

CnnAan, Chanian, Merodach-baladan, Nebiizaradan, EI- 
nathan, Jonathan, Midian, Indian, Phrygian, Italian, Mace- 
donian, Ethiopian, Syrian, Assyrian, Egyptian, NJaman. 

AEN, VEN, CHIN, MIN, ZIN. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Mantten, Bethnven, Chorazin. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Jchoiachin, Benjamin. 

EON, AGON, EPHON, ASHON, AION, ION, ALON, 
ELON, ULON, YLON, MON, NON, RON, YON, 
THUN, RUN. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Bttal-meon, Beth-dagoii, BAal-zephon, NUashon, Higgaion, 
Shiggaion, Chilion, Orion, Esdrelon, BAal-hamon, Philemon, 
Abiron, Belh-horon. I 


* -atm. — In this selection the ai form distinct syllables. 
Bee Rule 16, p. 909. 

t Oentilee — This may be considered as an English word, 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Gibeon, Zibeon, Oednon, Gideon, Simeon, Piratbon, He- 
rodion, Carnion, Sirlon, Ascalon, AJalon, Aakelon, Zebulpn, 
Babvion, Jeshimon, Tabrimon, Solomon, Lebanon, AUron, 
Apollyon, Jedutbun, Jeshurun. 

EGO, ICUO, HIO, LIO. 

Aeunt the Penultimate. 

I Ahio. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abednego, Jericho, Gallio. 

AR, ER, IR, OR, UR. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Ahishar, BUal-tamnr, Balthasar, Eldazar, Eziongebcr,Tiff> 
lath-pileaer. Shalmaneser, Hadadezer, Abiezer, Ahlezer, El 
lezor, Romamtiezer, Ebenezer. Joezer, Sliarezer, Hovoth 
jair, Asnolh-tabor, Beth-pcor, BUal-peor, Nicanor, Philomo 
tor. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Issachnr, Potiphar, Abiathar, Ithamar, Shemeber, Lucifer, 
Chedorlaomer, Aroer, Sosipater, Sopatcr, Acliior, Nebucho- 
donosor, Euputor, Shodeur, Abishur, Pedahzur. 

AAS, BAS, EAS, PHAS, IAS, LAS, MAS, NAS, OAS, 

PAS, RAS, TA8, YAS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Osdns, Esdias, Tobias, Sedccias, Abadioa, Asadias, Abdi> 
ns, Bnrachias, Ezechias, Mattathias, Matthias, Ezekias, Ne- 
cniius, Jeremias, Ananias, Assanios, Azarins, Ezerias, Jo< 
Bias, Ozias, Baglas, Aretas, Onyas. 

I Accent the Antepenultimate. 

AnnAas, Baisabas, Pntrobas, Eneas, Phineas, Cainphas, 
Cleojibas. Herodlas, EuodmSj Georgias, Amplias, Lysaniaa 
Gabrias, Tiberias, Lysia^ Nicolas, Artemas, Elymas, Par 
monas, Siloas, Antipas, Epaphras. 

CES, DES, EES, GES, IIES, LES, NES, SES, TES. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Gentiles,! Ramescs, Mithridates, Euphrates. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Rab»iaros, Arsarcs, Nornades, Pliinbes, Astynges, Diotre- 
phes, Epiphanes, Tahaphanes, Ilermogenes, Taphoncs, Ca« 
listheiies, Sostlienes, Eumenes. 

ENES and INES. 

(In one syllable.) 

Accent the Ultimate, 

Gadarenes, Agarenes, Hngarcncs. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Philistines, (pronounced phitii>Uns.) 

ITE8. 

(Pronounced in one syllable.) 

Words of this termination have the accent of the words 
from which they are foimed, which somttimcs occasions 
the accent to be placed even on the preanteiienultimnte syl- 
lable , as, Oilcaditcsy from Gilead , and so of others. Words 
of this termination, therefore, of two syllables, have the ac- 
cent on the penultimate syll.iblo , and words of throe or inoro 
on the same syllable as their primitives. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Gadites, Kenites, Jamnites, Levites Hittites, Hivites. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Rechnbites, Moabites, Gcrgeshites, Nahatliites, Kohafh- 
ites, Pelethitos, Cherethites, Uzzielites, TarpeliteSjEla mites, 
Edomites, Reiibenites, Ammonites, Hermonjtes, Ekronites, 
Hagarites, Nazarites, A monies, Geshuntes, Jebusites, Nim 
cviles, Jcsuites, Perizzites. 

Accent the Preantepenultmafe 

Giliiadites, Amalnkites, Ishm^elitos, Israelites, Midian* 
ites, Gibeonites, Aaronites. 

OTE9. 

Accent the Penultxuale. 

Zelotes. 

IS. 

, Accent the Penultimate. 

ElimtLis. 

Accent the Anfepenultmate, 

Antiochis, Amathis, Baali‘>, Decapolls, Ndapolls, TTicnpo- 
lis, Persepohs, Amphipolis, Tripolis, NicopoJis, Scythopolis 
Balnmis, Damans, Vabsaris, Antipatrls, Atargatis. 


and should be pronounced In two syllables, as if written 
the last syllable ns the plural of ixle. 
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IMS. 

decent the PenultimaU, 

Ktnims, Zumlms, Zamzumtuiius. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

RrphJLimS) Gammadims, Churettiima, Anaklms, Nethe- 
mfms, Cbemorims. 

ANS. 

Accent tfie Penultimate. 

Sabdans, Laodiciians, Asaiduans, Gulildan*?, IdumSans, 
Epicureans. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Arabians, Grecians, Herodians, Antiochians, Corinthians, 
r.irthians, Scythians, Athenians, Cyrenmns, Macedonians, 
Zidunians, Babylonians, Lacedemonians, Ethiopians, Cyp- 
rians, Syrians, Assyrians, Tyrians, Ephesians, Persians, Ga- 
latians. Cretians, Egyptians, Nicolkitans, Scythopolitans, 
Samaritans, Lybians 

MOS, NOS, AUS, BUS, CUS, DUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

ArchcRus, McncUus, Abubus, Andronicus, Seleucus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

PergomoB, Stephanos, Einmlus, Agabus, Bartacus, AchU- 
icus, 'I'ychlcus, Aradus. 

EUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Daddeus, Aamodeus, Aggeus, Zacchous, Pfolomeus, Mac- 
cabeus, Lebbeus, Cendebeu^ Thaddeus, Mardocheiis, Mor- 
docheus, Alpheua, Timeus, Bartimeus, Hymencus, Elizeus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Dositbeus, Timotheus, Nereus. 

GUS, CHUS, THUS. 

Accent the Antepenultmate. 

Areopagus, Pliilologua, Lysimaebus, Antincliun, UaXf- 
cbus Ainadatbug. 


! IU8. 

Accent the PenultmaU, 

Dariul. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Gilus, Athenobius, Cornelius, Numenius, Cyrenius, Anol 
lonius, Tiberius, Demetrius, Mercurius, Dionysius, Pontius 
Tertius. 

LU8, MUS, NUS, RUS, SUS, TU8. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Arlstobulus, Eubulus, Nicodemus, Ecanus. Hircanus, An* 
ranus, Sylvanus, Ahasuerus, Assuerus, Heiiodorus, Arclii- 
ruB, Bar-Jesus, Fortunatus, Philetus, Epaphroditus, Azotua. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Attalus, Theophilus, Alcimus, Trophimus, Onesimus, Did 
ymus, Libanus, Antilibaiius, Sarenedonus, Acheacburtis 
Lazarus, Citherns, Eleutherus, Jairus, Prochorus, Oneslplio 
rus, Asapharosus, Ephesus, Epenetus, Asynentus. 

AT, ET, OT, 1ST, OST. 

Accent the Antepennltimate, 

Ararat, EliphaJet, Gennesarct, Iscariot, Antichrist, Pen- 
tecost. 

EU, TIU, ENU, EW, MY. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Casleu, Cbislou, Abilm, Andrew. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Jehovah'Tsldkcnu, Bartholomew, Jeremy. 

BAZ, GAZ, HAZ, PHAZ. 

Accent the Ptnultimate. 

Mahar-shalol-hasb-baz, Shaasii-gaz, PIliphaa ^ 

Accent *}ie Antepenultim/t^, 

Jelidoiiaz. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


After the many learned pens which have been employed on the subject of the following Obser* 
vations, the author would have been much ashamed of obtruding his humble opinion on so delicate 
a point, had he not flattered himself that he had taken a material circumstance into the account, 
which had been entirely overlooked by almost every writer he had met with. 

It is not a little astonishing, that, when the nature of the human voice forms so great a part of 
the inquiry into accent and quantity, its most marking distinctions should have been so little at- 
tended to. From a perusal of every writer on the subject,^ one would be led to suppose that high 
and low, loud and soft, and quick and slow, were the only modifications of which the voice was 
susceptible ; and that the inflections of the voice, which distinguish speaking from singing, did not 
exist. Possessed, therefore, of this distinction of sounds, the author at least brings something new 
into the inquiry ; and if, even with this advantage, he should fail of throwing light on the subject, 
he is sure he shall be entitled to the indulgence of the learned, as they fully understand the diffi- 
culty of the question. 


* The only exception to this ceneral assertion is Mr. 
Steele, the author of ** Prosod la Rationalis;” but the de- 
sign of this gentleman is nut so much to illustrate the ac- 
cent and quantity of the Greek language as to prove the 
possibility of forming a notation of speaking sounds for our 
own, and of reducing them to a musical scale, and accom- 
panying them with instruments. The attempt is undoubt- 
edly laudable, but no further useful than to show the ,iin- 
poMibility of it by the very method he has taken to explain 
It i for it is wrapped up in such on impenetrable cloud of 


music as to be unintelligible to any but musicians ; and tho 
distinctions of sound ire so nice and numerous as to dis- 
courage the most persevering student from laboring to un- 
derstand him. After all, what light can we expect will be 
thrown on this subject by one who, notwithstanding the 
infinitesimal distinctions he makes between similar sounds, 
says that the u in u^ly^ and the e m met and gety are diph- 
thongs ; that the a in may is long, and the same letter in 
naUon short ; and that the u in you, use. See. is always acuto* 
iprave, and the t in tdio, try, dec. grave-acute? 
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PREPARATOllY OBSERVATIONS 


Ai a penuai of the Observatloas on Greel^ and Latin Ac- 
cent and Quantity requires a more intimate acquaintance 
with the nature of the voice than is generally brought to 
the study of that subject. It may not be Improper to lay be- 
fore the reader such an explanation of speaking sounds as 
may enable him to distinguish between high and loud, soft 
and low. forcibleness and length, and feebicneas and short- 
ness, which are so often confounded, and which conse- 
quently produce such confusion and obscurity among our 
best prosod ists. 

But, as describing such sounds upon paper as have no 
definite terms appropriated to them, like those of music, is 
u new and difficult task, the reader roust be requested to 
give as nice an attention as possible to those sounds and in- 
flections of voice, which spontaneously annex themselvesto 
certain forms of speech, and which, from their familiarity, 
ore apt to pass unnoticed. But if experience were out of 
the question, and we were only acquainted with the organic 
formation of human sounds, we must necessardy distinguish 
them into five kinds ; nam^y, the monotone, or one sound 
continuing a perceptible time in one note, which is the case 
with all mtlsicol sounds ; a sound beginning low and slid- 
ing higher, or beginning high and sliding lower, without 
any perceptible intervals, which is essentint to all speaking 
sounds. The two last may be called simple slides or inflec- 
tions , and these may be so combined as to begin with that 
w^ich rises, and end with that which fails, or to begin with 
tliat which falls, and end with that which rises , apd if this 
combination of different inflections be proj|ounced with one 
impulse or explosion of the voice, it may not improperly 
be called the circumflex, or compound Inflection ; and this 
monotone, the two simple and the two compound inflec- 
tions, are the only modifications, independent on the pas- 
sions, of which the human voice is susceptible. 


The Different Statee qf the Voice 

The modifications of the voice, which have Just been 
enumerated, may be called absolute, because they cannot 
be converted into each other, but must remaiii decidedly 
what they are ; while difiTerent states of the voice, as high 
and low, loud and soft, quick and slow, are only compara- 
tive terms, since what is high in one case may be low in an- 
other, and so of the rest. Beside, therefore, the modifica- 
tions of voice which have been described, the only varieties 
remaining, of which the human voire is capable, except 
those produced by the fussions, ore high, low, loud, soil, 
quick, slow, forcible, and feeble. Though high and loud, 
and low and soft, are frequently confounded, yet, when 
considered distinctly, their ditference is easily understood ; 
as, if we strike a large bell with a deep tone, though it gives 
a very loud tone, it will still be alow one , and, if we strike 
a small bell with a high tone, it will still be a high tone, 
though the stroke be ever so soft A quick tone, in music, 
is that in which the same tone continues but a shoiit time, 
and a slow tone where it continues longer ; but in speak- 
ing, a quick tone is that when the slide rises from low to high, 
or fells from high to low, in a short time, and a slow tone 
the reverse ; while forcible mid feeble seem to be severally 
compounded of two of these simple states ; that is, force 
seems to be loudness and quickness, either in a high or low 
tone also j and feebleness seems to be softness and i^owness, 
either in a high or a jow tone likewise. As to the tones of 
the passions, which are so many and various, these, in the 
opinion of one of the best Judges in the kingdom, are qual- 
UtBs of sound, occasioned by certain vibrations of the organs 
of speecli, independent on high, low, loud, soft, quick, aaow. 
forcible, or feeble , which last may not improperly bo callea 
different quantities of sound. 

It may not, perhaps, be unworthy of observation, how 
few are these principles, which, by a different combination 
with each other, produce that almost unbounded variety of 
which human speech consists. The different quantities of 
sound, as these different states of the voice may be called, 
may be combined so os to form new varieties with any other 
that ore not opposite to them. Thus high may be combined 
witi2 either loud or soft, quick or alow , that is, a high note 


may be sounded either in a loud or soft tone, and a low nota 
may be sounded either in a loud or a soft tone also, and each 
of these tones may be pronounced either in a longer or a 
shorter time ; that is, more slowly or quickly ; while forcible 
seems to im^y a de^ee of loudness and quickness : and fee- 
ble, a degree of softness and slowness, either in a high or a 
low tone. These combinations may, perhaps, be more easily 
conceived by classing them in contrast with each other : — 

High, loud, qulch. 

Low, soft, slow. 

Forcible may bo high, loud, and quick; or Jow, loud, and 
quick. Feeble may be high, soft, and slow ; or low, soft, and 
^ow. 

The different comhinations of these states may be thus 
represented : — 

High, loud, quick, forcible. Low, loud, quick, fbrcible. 

High, loud, dow. Low, loud, sjow. 

High, soft, quick. Iiow, soft, quick. 

High, soft, dow, feeble. Low, soft, slow, foolije. 

When these states of the voice are comliiped with the five 
modifications of voice above inehtloned, the varieties be- 
come exceedingly numerous, but far from being incalcula- 
ble. Perhaps they may amount (for I leave it to arithme- 
ticians to reckon them exactly) to that number into which 
the anclopts distinguished the notes of music, which, if f 
remember right, was about two hundred. 

These difl^ercnt states of the voice, if justly distinguished 
and associated, may serve to thrpwsome light on the nature 
of accent* If, as Mr. Sheridan assert?, the accented syUablo 
be oiilv louder, and not bigher, than the other syllables, ev- 
ery poiysyUaWe is a jiorfec^ monotone. If the nccented syl- 
lable be higher than the rest, wiiicii is the general opinion 
bc^h among the aqcieiits and moderps, this is true only 
when a word is pronounced alone, and without referenco 
to any other word , for when suspended at a comma, con- 
cluding a negative member followed bv an affirmative, or 
asking a question beginnmg with a verb, if the unaccented 
syllable or syjlutiles be the last, they are higher than the ac- 
cented syllable, though not so loud. Bo that the true defi- 
nition of accent Is this: — If the word he pronounced ah>ne^ 
and without any reference to other words, the accented syllable xs 
both hiffhcr and louder than the other syllables either before or 
afier it , ftttf, the Word be suspended, as at the comma. If it 
eml a negative member followed by an affirmative, or if it con- 
clude an interrogative sentence hegmnmfr with a verb, m each 
case the accentea syllable is louder and higher than the preceding^ 
and louder and lower thqn the succeeding syllables, 'I'his wM 
be sufficieutjy exemplified in the fotiowing pages. In the 
mean time, it may be observed, that if a degrte of swiftness 
enter in\o the denpltion of force, and the accented syllable 
be the most forcible, it follows that the accent does not 
necessarily lengthen the syllable, and that if it fall on a long 
vowel. It is only a longer continuation of that force with 
which It quickly or suddenly commenced ; for as the voice 
18 an efflux of air, and air is a fluid like water, wo may 
conceive a sudden gush of this fluid to continue either a 
longer or a gjiorter time, and thence form an idea of long or 
short quantity. If, however, this definition of force, as ap- 
plied to accent, should be erroneous or Imaginary, let it bo 
remembered it is an attempt to form a precise idea of what 
bos hitherto been left in obscurity ; and that, if such an 
attempt should fail, it m^ at least induce some curious 
inquirer to show where it fails, and to substitute something 
better m 4^ stead. 

ff these observations be just, tliey may serve to show how 
ill-founded IS the opinion of that infinite variety of voice of 
which speaking sounds consist. T|iat a wonderful variety 
may arise from the key |n which we speak, from the force 
or feebleness with which we pronounce, and from the tinc- 
ture of passion or sentiment we infuse into the words, is 
acknowledged ; but, speak in what key we will, pronounce 
with what force or feebleness we please, and infuse wiiat- 
ever tincpire of passion or sentiment we can imagine into 
the words, still they must necessarily be pronounced wifti 
one of the foregoing modifications of the voice. Let us go 
into whatever twMs or zigzags of tone we will, we cannqt 
O O P 2 
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go out of the boundaries of these inflections. These are the 
outlines on which all the force and coloring of speech is laid i 
and these may be Justly said to form the first principles of 
spcokhig sounds. 

Exen^Jication qf the Different ModifiaUionn of the 
Voice. The monotone, the Rising Inaction, the 
Falling Inflection, t/te Rising Circumflex, and the 
Falling Circumflex. 

Though we seldom hear such a variety in reading or 
speaking as the sense and satisfaction of the ear demand, 
yet we hardly ever hear a ])ronunciaiion perfectly monoto- 
nous. In former times, we might have found it in the mid- 
night pronunciation of the Bellrnnn^s verses at Christmas j 
and now the Town Crier, as Shakspeare calls him, some- 
times gives us a specimen of the monotonous, in his vocif- 
erous exordium — Thu is to give notice! The clerk of 
a court of justice also promulgates the will of the court 
by that barbarous metamorphosis of the old French word 
Oyn ! Oyei ! Hear ye '. Hear ye ! into O yea ! O yea / in a 
perfect sameness of voice. But however ridiculous the 
monotone in speaking may be in the above-mentioned 
characters, in certain solemn and sublime passages in poe- 
try it has a wonderful propriety, and by the uncommonness 
of its use, it adds greatly to that variety with which the ear 
is so much delighted. 

Tins monotone may he defined to be a continuation or 
sameness of sound upon certain words or syllables, exactly 
like that produced by repeatedly striking a bell : such a 
stroke may be louder or softer, but continues in exactly the 
same pitch. To express this tone, a horizontai line may be 
adopted i — such a one as is generajly used to signify a long 
syllable in verse. This tone may be very properly intro- 
duced in some passages of Akenside^s Pleasures of Jmafftna- 
Uon, where he so finely describes the tales of horror related 
by the village matron to her infant audience : — 

** Breathing astonishment ! of witching rhymes 
And evil spirits ; of the death-bed call 
To him who robbed the widow, and devoured 
The orphan’s portion ; of unquiet souls 
Risen from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life concealed ; of shapes that walk j 
At dead of night, and clank theii chains, and wave j 
The torch of hell around the murderer’s be<i.” * 


If the words “of shapes that walk at dead of night” be 
pronounced in a monotone, It will add wonderfully to the 
variety and solemnity of the passage. 

The rising inflection is that upward turn of the voice we 
generally use at the comma, or in asking a question b^in- 
ning with a verb , as, “ N5, say you? did he say N6? ” This 
is commonly called a suspension of voice, and may not im- 
pr^ierly be marked by tbe acute accent, thus ( ' ). 

The falling inflection is generally used at the semicolon 
and colon, and must necessarily be heard in answer to the 
former question: “flisdid; he said Nd.” This inflection, 
in a lower tune of voice, is adopted at the end of almost 
every sentence, except the definite question, or that which 
begins witii the verb. To exuress this inllection, the grave 
accent seems adapted, thus ( ' ). 

The rising circumflex begins with the falling inflection, 
and ends with tlie rising upon the same syllalile. and seems, 
as it were, to twist the voice upwards. This inflection 
may bo exempli fled by tbe drawling tone we give to some 
words spoken Ironically ; as the word Clodius, in Cicero’s 
Oration for Milo. This turn of voice may be marked in this 
mnuner ( » ) : — 

“ But it 18 foolish in us to compare Driisus Afiicanus and 
ourselves with Clddius ; all our other calamities were toler- 
able, but no one can patiently bear the death of Clddius.” 

The falling circumflex begins with the rising inflection, 
and ends with the falling upon the same syllable, and seems 
to twist the voice downwards. This Inflection seems gen- 
erally to be used in ironical reproach ; as on the word you, 
in the following example : — 

“ So, then, yofi are the author of this conspiracy against 
me? It 18 to yofi that I am indebted for oil the mischief that 
has befallen me ? ” 

If to these inflections we add the distinction of a phrase 
into accentual portions, as, 

“Prosperity | gdins friends | and odvdrsity ( tries them,” |- 
and pronounce yhends like an unaccented syllable of gams, 
and like an unaccented syllable of adversity, and them like 
an unaccented syllable of tries, we have a clear idea of the 
relative forces of all the syllables, and approximate closely 
to a noUtion of speaking sounds. 

For further information respecting this new and cunous 
analysis of the human voice, see Elements qf Elocution^ sec- 
ond edition, p. C3, and Rketoncal Qrammar, Uiirii editioOf 
p. 143. 
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GREEK AND LATIN ACCENT, &C. 


1. In order to form an idea of the Accent and Cluantity 
of the dead languages, it will be necessary first to under- 
stand what we mean by the accent and quantity of our own 
language,* and as quantity is supposed by some to regu- 
late tlie accent in English as well as in Gro^k and Latin^ it 
will be necessary first to inquire what we mean by long 
and short vowels, or, as some are pleased to term them, 
syllables. 

2. In English, then, we have no conception of quantity 
arising from any thing but the nature of the vowels, as they 
are pronounced long or short. Whatever retardation of voice 
in the sound of a vowel there might be m Greek or Latin 
before two consonants, and those often twin consonants, 
we find every vowel in this situation as easily pronounced 
short ns long, and the quantity is found to arise from the 
length or shortness we give to the vowel, and not from any 
obstruction of sound occasioned by the succeeding conso- 
nants. Thus the a in banish^ banner^ and banter, is short in 
all these words, and long in paper, taper, and vapor; the » 
long in rntscr, mmor, and mitre, anil shoit in misery, middle, 
and mistress ; and so of the rest of the vowels , and though 
the accent is on the first syllable of all these words, wo see 
it Mrfectly compatible with either long or short quantity. 

3. As a further proof of this, we may observe, that unac- 


* It 19 not surprising that the accent and quantity of the 
ancients should be so obscure and mysterious, when two 
such learned men of our own nation as Mr. Forster and Dr. 
Gaily differ about the very existence of quantity m our own 
language. The former of these gentlemen maintains, that 
“ the English have both accent and quantity, and that no 
language can be without them , ” but the latter asserts, that, 
“ in the modern languages, the pronunciation doth not de- 
pend upon a natural quantity, and therefore a greater liberty 
may be allowed in the placing of accents.” And in another 
place, speaking of the northern languages of Europe, ho 
says, that it was made impossible to think of establishing 
quantity for a foundation of harmony, in pronunciation. 
Hence it became necessary to lay aside the consideration of 
quantity, and to have recourse to accents.” “ In these and 
some other passages, that writer,” says Forster, “ seems to 
look upon accents as alone regulating the pronunciation of 
English, and quantity as excluded from it.” — Forster^s Es- 
say on Jiccent and Quantity, p. 28. 

As a further proof of the total want of ear in a great Greek 
scholar. Lord Monboddo says, “ Our accents difl!er from the 
Greek in two material respects ; first, they are not appropri- 
ated to particular syllables of the word, but are laid upon 
diflferent syllables, according to the fan«^ of the speaker, or 
rather as it happens ; for 1 believe no man speaking English 
does, by choice, give an accent to one syllable of a word 
ditferent from that which he gives to another.” 

“ Two things, therefore, that, ih ray opinion, constitute 
our verse, are the number of syllables, and the mixture of 
loud and soft, according to certain rules. As to quantity, it 
is certainly not essential to our verse, and far less is accent.” 
— Bee Steele’s Prosodia Rationahs, p. 103, 110. 

t A late very learned and ingenious writer tells us that 
our accent and quantity always coincide ; he objects to him- 
self the words stf^nify, magnify, qualify, Sec., where tlie final 
syllable is longer than the accented syllable , but this, he as- 
serts, with the greatest probability, was not the accentuation 
of our ancestors, who pdaced the accent on the last syllable, 
which Is naturally the longest. But this sufficiently proves 
that the accent does not necessarily lengthen the syllable it 


conted vowels are frequentiv pronounced long, when tlM 
accented vowels are short, 'rhiis the o in Cicero, in English 
as well as in Latin pronunciation, is lung, though unaccent- 
ed ; and the t short, though undi r the accent. The same 
may be observed of the name of our English poet LiUo. 
So in our English words c6n clave, riconcHe, chamomUe, and 
the substantives edpfine, perfume, and a thousand others, 
we see the first accented syllable short, and the final unac- 
cented syllable long. Let those who contend that the acute 
accent and long quantity are inseparable, call the first vow- 
els of these words long, if tho> please, but by those who 
make their ear. and not their eye, the judge of quantity, 
when compared with the last vowels, they will always be 
esteemed short, f 

4. The next object of Inquiry Is, What is the nature of 
English accent Mr. Sheridan, J with his usual decision, 
tells us, that accent is only a greater force upon one syllable 
than another, without any relation to the elevation or de- 
pression of the voice , while almost every other writer on 
the subject makes the elevation or depression of the voice 
inseparable from accent. When words are pronounced in 
a monotone, as the bellman repeats Ins verses, the crier pro- 
nounces Ins advertisement, or the clerk of a church give* 
out the psalm, we hear an ictus or accentual force upon the 


falls on ; that is, if length consist in pronouncing the vowel 
long, which is tlie natural idea of long quantity, and not in 
the duration of the voice upon a short vowel occasioned by 
the retardation of sounding two succeeding consonants, 
which IB an idea, though sanctioned by antiquity, that baa 
no foundation in nature , for who, that is not prejudiced by 
early opinion, can suppose the first syllable of elbow lo be 
long, and the last short ? — Bee Essay on Oreeh and Latin 
Prosodies : pnnted for Robson. 

X The term (accent) with us has no reference to Inflec- 
tions of the voice or musical notes, but only means a pecu- 
liar manner of distinguishing one syllable of a word from 
the rest. — Lectures on Elocution, quarto edition, p. 41. 

“ To illustrate the difference between the aceentof the’* 
ancients and that of ours,” says Mr. Sheridan, let us sup- 
pose the same movements boat upon the drum, and sounded 
by the trumpet. Take, for instance, a succession of words 
where the accent is on every second syllable, which forms 
an iambic movement ; the only way by which a drum 
(as It 18 incapable of any change of notes) can mark that 
movement, is by striking a soft note first, followed by one 
more forcible, and so m succession. Let the same move- 
ment be sounded by the trumpet, in an alternation of liigh 
and low notes, and it wilt give a distinct idea of the differ- 
ence between the English accents and those of the an- 
cients.” — Art of Reading, p. 75. 

I am sorry to find one of the most ingenious, learned, and 
candid inquirers into this subject of the same opinion ns 
Mr. Shendan. Tho authority of Mr. Wares would have 
gone near to shake my own opinion, if 1 had not recollected 
that this gentleman confesses he cannot perceive the least 
of a diphthongal sound in the x in strike, which Dr. Wallis, 
he observes, excludes from the simple sounds of the vowels. 
For if the definition of a vowel sound be, that it is formed 
by one position of the organs, nothing can be more percep- 
tible than the double position of them in the present case, 
and that the noun eye, which is perfectly equivalent to the 
pronoun I, begiqs with the sound of a in father, and ends 
in that of « in equal. — See NanKs’s Engluh Orthoepy, pp. 
2, 144. 
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Beveral accented lyUables, which distinguishes them from 
the others, but no more variety of tone than if we were to 
bent the syllables of the some words upon a drum, which 
may be louder or softer, but cannot be either higher or low- 
er. This is pronouncing according to Mr. Shundan’s defi- 
nition of accent . and this pronunciation certainly coinos 
under the dednitlon of singing; — it is singing ill, indeed, 
as Julius CcBsar said of a bad reader, but still it is sinjging, 
and therefore essentially difierent fhno speaking ; for in 
speaking, the voice is continually aUding upwards or down- 
wards, and in singing, it is leaping^ as it were, fVom a lower 
to a higher, or from a higher to a lower note, — the only two 
jiossible ways of varying the human voice, with respect to 
elevation or depression ; — so that when we are told by some 
writers on this subject, that the speakingof the ancients was 
a kiful of singing, we are led into the error of supposing that 
hinging and speaking differ only in degree, and not in kind, 
whereas they are just as difierent as motion and rest.’*’ 

5. Whenever, in speaking, we adopt a singing tone, (which 
was formerly the case with Puritan preachers^) it differs es- 
sentially fVom speaking, and can be pricked down upon pa- 
per, and be played upon a violin , ana whenever, in singing, 
we adopt a speaking tone, the slide of this tone is so essen- 
tially distinct from singing, as to shock the ear like the 
harshest discord. Those, therefore, who rank recitative as 
a medium between singing and speaking, are utterly igno- 
rant of the nature of both. Recitative is just as much sing- 
ing 08 what IS called otr, or any other species of musical 
composition. 

6. If we may have fecoiirse to the eye, the most dis- 
tinct and definite of all our senses, we may define musical 
notes to be horizontal lines, and speaking tones oblique 
lines; the one rises from low to high, or tails from high 
to low, by distinct intervals, as the following sttaight lines 

to the eye ; — — the other slides upwards or down- 

wards, as the following oblique lines t A nor is 


the one more difierent to the eye than the other is to the 
ear. Those, therefore, who gravely tell us that the enun- 
ciation of the ancients was a kind of musical speaking, im- 
pose upon us with words to which we can annex no ideas , 
and When they attempt to illustrate this musico-speaking 

* It is not denied, that the slides in speaking may some- 
times leap, as it were, from a low to n high, or from a high 
to a low note ; tliat is. that there may be a very considera- 
ble interval iietwecn the end of one of tliose slides and the 
beginning of another , as oetween the high note in the word 
MO, in the question. Did he say J^o ? and the low note which 
the same word may adopt in the answer, JVo, he did not, 
Rut the soqnd which composes the note of speaking, as it 
may be called, and the sound which composes tho note of 
singing, are essentially distinct; the former is in cohtinual 
motion, while the latter is for a given time at rest. — See 
Note to sect. 23. 

t How the ancients could make every monosyllable ac- 
cented, (that IS, according to their definition of accent, pro- 
nounced with an elevated tone of voice,) without telling us 
bow this elevation happened, whether it Were an elevation 
of one part of the syllable above tho other, or tlie elevation 
of one word or syllable above otlier words or syllables, — 
how these distinctions, 1 say, so absolutely nucessary to a 
precise idea of accent, should never be once mentioned, 
can be resolved into nothing but that attachment to words 
Witlmut ideas, and tliat neglect of experiment, which have 
involved the modems in the same mist of iterance and 
error. 

X That excellent scholar, Mr. Forster, flirnishes an ad- 
ditional instance of the possibility of uniting a deep and 
accurate knowledge of what is colled the pnwody of the 
aniients, with a total ignorance of the accent and quantity 
of his own language. After a thousand examples to show 
how the English is susceptible of every kind of metre among 
the ancients, (though in all his examples he substitutes Eng- 
lish accent for Greek and Ijatin quantity,) he proceeds to 
siiuw the difference between the English, the Irish, and 
the Scotch pronunciation. 

“ The English join the acute and long time together, as 
in tlbirty, y Short. The Sbotch observe our quantity, and 
niter our accent, UVSrtyf, y short. When I say they OMprve 
our quantity, I mean they pronounce the same syllable long 
which we do, but they make It longer. In respect to the 
circumflex with which their pronunciation abounds, it may 
Iw remarked, that it is not formed ds the Greek, Latin, arid 
English, of an acute and gravd, but of a grave add acute : 
vddj.r&s, round, English ; r6dnd, Scotch. 

“ The Irish observe our quantity and accent too^ but with 
a greater degree of spirit or emphasis, which ScaJiger calls 
H0atio tn laUtudine, giving to most syllaMes ad aspiration.” 
^ Bfsfty on Jiccent and f^iuiatuy, p. ih. 


K ronunciation referring us to the Scotch and other dia- 

lets, they give us a rhetorical flourish instead of a real ex- 
am;»le ; for however the Scotch and other speakers may 
drawl out the accent, and give the vowel a greater length 
than the English, it is always in an oblique, and not in a 
straight line; for the moment the straight line of sound, or 
the monotone ’is adopted. We hear something essentially 
distinct from speaking. 

7. As high and low, loud and soft, forcible and feeble, are 
comparative terms, words of one syllable pronounced alone, 
and without relation to other words or syllables, cannot be 
said to have any accent, f The only distinction to which 
such words are liable, is an elevation or depression of voice, 
when we compare the beginning with the end of the word 
or syllable. Thus a monosyllable, considered singly, rises 
from a lower to a higher tone in the question JVd ? which 
may, therefore, be called the acute accent, and falls fsom n 
higher to a lower tone, upon the same word, m the answer 
JVo, which may, therefore, be colled the grave. But when 
the accented word or syllable is associated with unaccented 
words or syllables, the acute accent is louder and higher 
than the preceding, and louder and lower than the succeed- 
ing syllables, as in the question, Sati^actorily, did he say ^ 
and the grave accent both louder and higher than either the 
preceding or succeeding syllables, in tlie answer. He said 
sati^facU^y, Those who wish to see this explained more 
at large may consuh Elements of Elocution, page 183, or 
Rhetoneal Orammar, 3d edition, p. T7, 

8. This idea of accent is so evident, upon experiment, as 
to defy contradiction ; and yet, such is the general igno- 
rance of the modifications of the voice, tliat we find those 
who pretend to explain the nature of accept the most accu- 
rately, when they give us an example of the accent in any 
particular word, suppose it always pronounced affirmatively 
and alone ; j; that is, as if words were always pronounced 
with one inflection of voice, and as if there were no differ- 
ence with respect to the nature of the accent, whether tho 
word is an affirmation or a question, in one part of the sen- 
tence or in another , when nothing can be more palpable, to 
a correct ear, thdn that tho accents of the word voluntary, 
in the following sentences, are essentially different : — 

His resignation was vdluntary. 

He made a vdluntary resignation. 

In both, the accent is on the first syllable. In the first sen 
tence, the accented syllable is higher and louder than til 


Mr. Forster falls exactly into the mistake of Mr. Sheridan, 
though he has a quite different idea of accent. He supposes 
lUferty always pronounced by an Englishman in one iiiun- 
ner, and that as a single word, or at the end of a sentence ; 
he has not tlic least notion of the different inflection the 
same word may have, accordingly as the accent is difler- 
ently inflected, as we may plainly perceive in the followinft 
question ; “ Is it liberty or licentiousness you plead for ? ” 
where the English raise the voice on the lathir syllable, as 
the Scotch too frequently do. With respect to tho quantify 
of the first syllable, which Mr. Forster says the Scotch pre- 
serve in this word, I must dissent from him totally , for 
they preserve the accent, and alter the quantity, bjr pro- 
nouncing the first syllable as if written leebcrty. If Mr. 
Forster call this syllable long in the English pronunciation 
of It, I should bo glad to be told of a shorter accented syliu- 
ble than the first of liberty ; if he say the accent being on it 
renders it long^ I aiiswet, this subverts ins whole system , 
for if accent fulling on any vowel make it long, the quan- 
tity of the Greek and Latin is overturned, and cano, in the 
first line of the .<Eneid, must be a spondee. 

This is the consequence of entering on the discussion of 
a difficult point, Without first defining the terms, — nothmg 
but confusion and contradiction can ensue. 

But I must give this writer great credit for his saying the 
Scotch pronunciation abounds with the circumflex : for this 
IS really the case ; and the very circumflex opposite to the 
Greek and Latin, beginning with the grave, and ending 
with the acute. I am not, however, a little astonisbed that 
this did not show him how deficient the ancients were in 
this modification of the voice ; which, though used too fte- 
quently in Scotland, is just as much in the human voice as 
the other circumflex, and may be, and is often, used in 
England, with the utmost propriety. With respect to the 
common circumflex on Gr«^ek, Xiatln, ana some French 
words, the accentual use of it is quite unknown, and it only 
stands for loiig quantity ; but both these circumflexes are 
deiiloUstrable upon the human voice In speaking, and may 
be made as evident by experiment os the stress of an ac- 
cented syllable, by pronouncing the word on which it is 
placed. — See Rhdortcal Orammar, 3d edit. p. 80. 

I must just take notice of the inaccuracy of Mr. Forster, 
in saying the last syllable of libeHy is short, and yet that It 
has the circumflex accent : this is contrary to all the proso- 
dy of antiquity, and contitiry to the truth of the case in ^his 
instance ; for it is the length of the first syllable, arising 
iVom the circumflex on it, which distinguisbes the ScoteR 
ffom the English pronunciation. 
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^er ■yUaUuii ijmd In the noond, It le louder end lower 
than the rest# Tjto aaine may be obaerv^ed of the following 
question : — ’ 

Was his resignation v6h»,ntar^ox invoituttaty t 
where the first sjiiable of the word voluntary la louder and 
lower than the succeeding syllables , and in the word iwol- 
unutry it is louder and higher. Those who have not ears 
sufficiently delicate to discern this difiference, ought never 
to open their lips about the acute or grave accent, as they 
are pleased to call them ; let tltem speak of accent, as it re- 
lates to stress only, and not to elevation or depression of 
voice, and then they may speiCk intelltgibiy. 

9. A want of this discernment bos betrayed Mr. Forster 
into obscurity and contradiction To say nottiing of his aa- 
serting that the Englisti, Irish, and Scotch accents differ, 
(where accent cannot possibly mean stress, for then English 
verse would not be verse In Ireland and Scotland,) what 
shall we think of his telling us, that in England, wo pro- 
nounce the word majesty * with an acute accent and long 
quantity upon the first syllable, and the two hist syllables 
With the grave accent and short quantity j and that In Scot- 
land this word is pronounced with a grave accent and long 
quantity on the first syllable, and with an acute accent and 
short quantity on the last? Now, if by accent be meant 
stress, nothing is more evident than that the English and 
Scotch, with the exception of verv few words, place the ac- 
cent on the some syllable ; but if elevation be included In 
the idea of accent, it is os evident that the English pro- 
nounce the first syllable louder and higher than the two last, 
when they pronounce the word either singly, or os ending 
a sentence , as, 

Ho spoke against the king’s mdjesty , ” 
and louder and lower than the two last, when it is the last 
accented word but one in a sentence , os. 

He spoke against the mdjesty of the king ; ” 
or when it is the last word in asking a question, beginning 
with a verb ; as, 

“ Did he dare to speak against the king’s mdjesty ? ” 

10. Where then is the difference, it will be asked, be- 
tween the English and Scutch pronunciation ? 1 answer, 
precisely m this, that the Scotch are apt to adopt the rising 
circurnfiex and long quantity, where the English use the 
simple rising inflection and short quantity. Thus in the 
woi^ majesty^ as well as in every other of the same form, 
they generally adopt the rising inflection) as in tile two last 
sentences, whether it end a question beginning with a verb, 
as, “ Is this the picture of his mdjesty ” or whether it ena 
an affirmative sentence, as, ‘‘This is the picture of his maj- 
esty.” And It 18 the prevalence of this long quantity with 
tlie rising inflection, that forms the principtu difference be- 
tween the English and Scotch pronunciation. 

11. Having thus endeavored to ascertain the accent and 
quantity of our own language, let us next inquire into the 
nature of the accent and quantity of the ancients. f 

12. The long quantity of tlie ancients must arise either 
from a prolongation of the sound of the vowel, or from that 
delay of voice which the pronunciation of two or more 
(^onsonants in succession are supposed naturally to require. 
NoWy vowels were said to be either long by nature, or long by 
position. Those long by nature X were such os were long, 
though succeeded by a single consonant, ns the u m naturae 
and were a sort of exception to the general rule , for a vowel 
before a single consonant was commonly short, as in every 
u in the word tumulus. Those vowels which were long by 
position were such as were succeeded by two or more con- 
sonants, as the first o in sponsor ; but if the long and short 
quantity of the ancients was ttio same distinction of the 
sound of the vowel as We make in the Words cadenee and 


wutgict caning the first • long, and the second abort, than the 
a in NMter and pater^ must nave been pronounood like our 
a in laUr and latter t and those vowels which were long by 
position, as the a in Baeekue and mmpna^ must have been 
sounded by the ancients aa we hear them in the Englisli 
words bake and eaeie. 

13. If, therefbre, the long quantity of the ancients were 
no more than a retardation of voice on the consonants, or 
that duration of sound which an assemblage of consonants 
IS supposed naturally to produce without making any alter- 
ation in the sound of the towel, such long quantity aa this 
an English ear has not the least idea of. unless the sound 
of the vowel be altered, we have not any conception of a 
long or short syllable ; and the first syllables of hamith^ hast- 
ser, and banter^ have, to our ears, exactly the same quantity. 

14. But, if the long quontity of the ancients mose natu- 
rally from the obstruction the voice meets with in the pro- 
nunciation of two or more consonants, how does it hap^n 
that the preceding consonants do not lengtlien the vowel as 
much as those which succeed ? Dr. Qolly tells us the rea- 
son of this is. ” that the vowel being the most essential part 
of the syllable, the voice hastens to seize it ; and in order 
to do this, it slurs over all the consonants that are placed 
before it, so that the voice sufTers little or no delay. But 
the case of the consonant that follows is not the same : It 
cannot be slurred over, hut must be pronounced full and ais- 
tinct, otherwise it would run into, and be confounded with, 
the following syllable. By this means the voice is delayea 
more in the latter than in the former part of the syllable} 
and hr* is longer than arpo, and rjv longer than 

I must own myself at a loss to conceive the force of this 
reasoning. I have always supposed the consonant, when it 
forms part of a syllable, to be as essential to its sound as the 
vowel i nor can I conceive why the latter consonants of a 
syllable may not bo pronounced as rapidly aa the former, 
without running the former syllable into the latter, and thus 
confounding them together , since no such confusion arises 
when we end the first syllable with the vowel, and begin 
the following syllable with the consonants ; as, pro~crastinoy 
pro-stratus^ &.C. ; as in this case, there is no consonant to stop 
the first syllable, and prevent its running into the second ; 
so that Dr. Gully seems to have slurred over the matter, rath- 
er than to have explained it ; but as he is the only writer 
who has attempted to account fur the manner in which quan- 
tity is produced by consonants, he is entitled to attention. ' 

15. In the first place, then, in words of more than one syl- 
lable, but one consonant can belong to the receding vowel, 
as the others must necessarily be considerea as belonging to 
the succeeding vowel, and, according to Dr. Gaily, must be 
hurried over, that the voice may seize its favorite letter. Aa 
one consonant, therefore, does not naturally produce loug 
quantity, where is the delay, if the other consonants be hur- 
ried over? and, consequently, where is the long quantity 
which the delay is supposed to produce ? This is like add- 
ing two nothings together to produce a something. 

16. But wliat does he mean by the necessity there is of 
pronouncing the latter consonant full and distinct, that it 
may not run into, and be confounded with, the following 
syllable ? Must not every consonant bo pronounced fuU 
and distinct, whether we pronounce it rapidly or slowly, 
whether before or after the vowel ? Is not the sir in stra- 
men pronounced as full and distinct as the same letters la 
castra, castrametor, &c. ? I knoW there is a shadow of dif- 
ference by pronouncing the vowel in our short English 
manner, so as to unite with the s, as if written eass{ but if 
we make the preceding vowel long, as in cose, and, accord- 
ing to the rules of syllabication laid down by Ramus, Ward, 
and the Latin grammarians, carry the consonants to the suc- 
ceeding syllab'e, as if written cay-stray^ we find these coti- 
sonants pronounced exactly in the same manner ; and this 


♦ Would not any one suppose, by Mr. Forster’s pro- 
ducing this word 08 an example of the English accent, that 
the English always pronounced it one way, and that as 
if It ended a declarative sentence ? This is exactly like the 
mistake of Priscion, m the word AToturo. — See sect. 20, in 
the Notes. 


f So much are the critics puzzled to reconcile the tragic 
and comic verses of the ancients to the laws of metre, that 
a learned writer in the Monthly Review for May, 1762, speak- 
ing of the corrections of Dr. Heath, in his notes or readings 
of the old Greek tragedians, says, — 

“ These emendations are much more excusable than such 
as are made merely for the sake of the metre, the rules of 
which are so extremely vague and various, as they are laid 
down by the metrical critics, that wo will venture to say 
any chapter in Robinson Crusoe might be reduced to measure 
by them. This is not conjecture , the thing shall be proved : 
, . T . \ lambicus dimeter hyper- 

‘ As I was rummaging about her, j catalectus. 

I fbund several Dochfnuueus. 

Things that I wanted, Dactylicus dimeter. 

, „ , , , ^ ( Dochmaicus ex rpunta 

A firO'Shovel and tongs, • . • . . • | quarto et syllaJbd, 

I'wo brass kettles, Dochmauus* 


Some horns of fine glazed powder, 
A gridiron, and seve- 

Ral other necessaries.’ 


A pot to mako chocolate, j frracipcataJw 

Eunpideus. 

DaetyUca penthemirw 
ns. 

Basts anapesstica eim 
ayllabdJ^ 

If the long quantity of the Greek and JLatin arose nat- 
urally fVom the retardation of sound occasioned by the suc- 
ceeding consonants, the long vowels in this situation ought 
to have been termed long by nature^ and those long vowels 
which come before single consonants should bavt been 
called long by custom , since it was nothing but custom 
made the vowel » in decua (honor) short, and in dedo (to 
give) long , and the vowel o in ovum (an egg) long, and in 
ovo (to triumph) short. 

$ I do not here enter into the question concerning the 
ancient sound of the Latin a, which 1 am convinced was 
like our a in trotsrf but whether it were like the a In paper, 
father, or water, is not of any importance in the present 
question ; the quantity is the same, supposing it to have 
been any one of them. 

II Dii.sertation against pronouncing the Greek Language 
auordaig to Accents, Dissert li. p. 50, second ediuon. 
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lends us to suppose that double consonants were the signs 
oniy, and not the efficients, of long quantity ; and that this 
same long quantity was not simply a duration of sound upon 
the consonants, but exactly what we call long quantity,-— a 
lengthening of the sound by pronouncing the vowel open, 
as if we were to pronounce the a long in motsr, by sounding 
it os if written mayter; and the same letter short in pater, as 
if it were written pattern * 

17. The reason of our repugnance to admit of this analo* 
gy of quantity in the learned languages is, that a diainetri- 
cnlly opposite analogy has been adopted in the English, 
and, I believe, in m(»(«t modern tongues, — an analogy which 
makes the vowel long before one cgnsonant, and short be> 
fore more than one. 

18. If, however, the quantity of the ancients lay only in 
the vowel, which was lengthened and ehortanud in our 
manner by altering the sound, how strange must have been 
their poetical la^iiage, and bow different from the words 
taken singly ! Thus the word n«c, which, taken singly, 
must have been pronounced with the vowel short, like our 
English word neck, — in compositiou, os in the hue of Virgil, 
where it is long, 

“fulgura, wee dlri toties arsftre comotos,’* 

this word must have been pronounced ns if written rieeki 
just as differently ns the words proper^ of, mankind, w, and 
man, in the line of Pope, would be pronounced by the same 
rule, 

“ The proper study of mankind is man 
and as if written, 

** Tlie propeer stud}' otte mane^ind eea mane.'* 

When to this alteration of the quantity, by the means of 
succeeding consonants, we add that rule, 

“ Finnlem ctesura brevem produccre gaudet,’* 
which makes the short or dnubtfhl vowel long, that either 
immediately precedes the caesura, or concludes the hexame- 
ter verse, — what must be our astonishment at this very dif- 
ferent sound of the words, arising merely from a different 
collocation of them, and at the strange variety and ambigu- 
ity to the ear this difference must occasion ! t 

19. But if this system of quantity among the ancients ap- 
pear strange and unaccountable, our wonder will not be 
diminished when we inquire into the nature of their accent. 

20. From what has been said of accent and quantity in 
our own language, we may conclude them to he essentially 
distinct and perfectly separable , nor is it to he doubted that 
they were equally separable in the learned languages ; in- 
stances of this from the scholiasts and commentators are 
innumerable , but so loose and indefinite arc many of their 
expressions, so little do they seem acquainted with the anal- 
ysis of the human voice, that a great number of quotations 
arc produced to support the most opposite and contradictory 
systems. Thus Vossius, Henninius, and Dr. Galiy, produc/e 
a great number of quotations which seem to confound ac- 


* What exceedingly corroborates this idea of quantity is, 
the common or doubtful vowels, as they are called ; that is, 
such as come before a mute and a liquid ; as the first a in 
patria, the e in r^uo. &,c . ; as in these words the vowel pre- 
ceding the mute and liquid is cither lon^ or short, as the 
writer or speaker pleases to make it; but if the consonants 
naturally retarded the sound of the ay liable, so as to make 
it long, how could this be ? If the syllable were to be made 
long, (lid the speaker dwell longer on the consonants, and 
if It were to be made short, did he hurry them over? And 
did this make the difference in the quantity of these sylla- 
bles? The utter impossibility of conceiving this to have 
been the case renders it highly probable that the long or 
slioit quantity lay only in the vowel. 

•f See this idea of the different sounds of words, when 
taken singly, and when in composition, most excellently 
treated by the author of the Or^ and Latin Prosodies, at- 
tributed to the present bishop of St. Asaph, p. 101. 

X Is it not astonishing that learned men will wrangle 
with each other for whole pages about the sense of a word 
In Dionysius of Halicarnassus, upon the difference between 
singing and speaking sounds, when this difference is Just 
as open to them, by experiment, as it was to him ? Who can 
sufficiently admire the confidence of Isaac Vossius, who 
says, — In cantii latius evagnri sonos, quara in recitatione 
aut cominuni sermone, utpote in quo vitlosum habeatur, si 
vox ultra diapente, seu tres tonos et semitonum, acuatur,” 
In singing, the sound has a larger compass than in reading 
or (.onimon speaking, insomuch that, in common discourse, 
whatever is higher than the dtapenU is held to be extremely 
vicious. 

$ Thus Priscian : “ In unaquaque parte orationis arsis 
ft thesis sunt velut in hac parte natural ut quando dico natu, 
etevntur vox et est urns fti tu ; quando vero ra, deprimitiir 
vox, et est thesis.** \ny one would conclude, from this de- 
scription of the rising and falling of the voice upon this 
Word, that it could only be pronounced one way, and that 


cent and quantity, by making the acute accent amt long 
quantity signify the same ; wh.le Michaelis, Melancthon, 
Forster, Primat, and many other men of learning, produce 
clouds of witnesses from the ancients to prove that accent 
and quantity are essentially different. J The only thing they 
seem to agree in is. that the acute accent always raises the 
syllable oh which It is placed higher than any other in the 
word.$ This is certainly true, in English propunciation. If 
we pronounce the word singly,-and terminate it as if no 
other were to follow ; but if we pronounce it in a sentence, 
where it is the last accented word but one, or where it is at 
the end of a question beginning with a verb, when we sus- 
pend the voice in expectation of an answer, we then find 
the latter syllables of the word, though unaccented, are pro- 
nounced higher than the accented syllable in the former part 
of the word. — See No. 7. 

21. But what are we to think of their saying that every 
monosyllable is either acuted or circuraflexed ? |[ If the 
acute accent signify on elevation of voice, this, with respect 
to words of one syllaltle, must mean elevated above some 
other word either preceding or succeeding, since elevation 
is a mere comparative woril ; but this is not once mentioned 
by them , If it have any meaning, therefore, it must imply 
that the acute accent is the monosyllable, pronounced with, 
what I should call, the rmnff lojLcction or upward slide ; ana 
then we can comprehend how a monosyllable may have the 
acute accent without reference to any other word ; as when 
we begin a syllabic low, and slide it higher, or begin it 
high, and slide it lower, it may be said to be acute or grave 
of itself; that is, when it is pronounced alone, and inde- 
pendent of other words. Unless we adopt this definition 
of the acute and grave, it will be impossible to conceive 
what the old grammarians mean when they speak of a mon- 
osyllable having the grave or the acute accent. Thus Dio- 
medes says, on some words changing their accent, — “Si 
post cum gmvi pronunciatur accentu, ent prtppositio ; si 
acuto, erit adverbmm, ut longo post tempore vent.” 

SS. It was a cation, in the prosody of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, that words of more than one syllable must have either 
an acute or a cirrumflex accent , and that the other 
bles, without an accent, were to be accounted grave , but if 
this be so, what are wc to think of those numerous mono- 
syllables, and the final syllables of those dissyllables, that 
wo may see marked with the grave accent, as, irpo, 
(n)v, Qedg, 'Xvfip, k. t. X. ? “ Why, these words,” says Mr 
Forster, “ whatever Dr. Gaily may conceive, had certainly 
their elevation on the la^t syllable , ” and this opinion of 
Mr. Forster is supported by some of the most respectable uii- 
tliorities. IT 

23. With respect to the power of the accent in both the 
Greek and Latin languages, nothing con be better estab- 
Icshed by th<' ancient grammarians, than that the acute 
accent did not lengthen the syllable it full upon, and that 
short syllables, remaining short, had often the acute accent. 
This opinion lias been irrefutably maintained by Mr. For- 
ster,** and the author of “ Observations on the Greek and 


there was no difference in the comparative height of the 
vowel u, in the two following sentences : — 

“ Lucretius wrote a book De Rerum J^atura.** 

“ Lucretius wrote a book De JSTatara Rrrum.** 
Whereas it is evident that the word vatura is Susceptible of 
two different pronunciations : in the first sentence the S}'1- 
lable tu is louder and higher than the last ; and m the sec- 
ond It IS louder and lower than the last ; and this confound- 
ing of loud with high, and soft with low, seems to be the 
great stumblmg-block both of ancients and moderns. — See 
No. 7, 8, &c. 

II “ Ea vero, qu© sunt syllabn unius. erunt acuta aut 
flexa ; ne sit aliqua vox sine acutft.” Qumet. Iib. i. c. 5. 

IT The wieming impossibility of reconciling accent and 
quantity made Herman Vanderhardt, the author of a small 
treatise entitled Arcanum Jlccentuum Onecorum, consider the 
marks of Greek accentuation as referring not to syllabic, but 
oratorical, accent. But, as Mr. Forster observes, “If this 
supposition were true, we should not meet with the same 
word constantly accented in the same manner as we see it at 
present. A word’s oratorical accent will vary according to 
the general sentiment of the passage wherein it occurs; but 
Its syllabic ac^cent will be invariably the same. Independent 
of Its connection with other words in the same sentence, 
except in the case of enclitics and a few others.” — Essay 
on Accent and Quantity, p. 25. 

•* But when Mr. Forster endeavors to explain bow this 
Is to be done, he has recourse to music ; — 

“ Notwithstanding the reluctance of Vossius, Henninius, 
and thousands after them, to admit the acute as compatible 
with a short time, if I could have them near me, with a 
flute in my hand, or rather with on organ before us, I would 
engage to convince them of the consistency of these two. 
I would take any two keys next to each other, one of which 
would consequently give a sound lower than the other; 
suppose the word deide before us, or dpavpav ; b<ith whlcli 
words VoBsiuB would circumflex on the }>onuItunate, in- 
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ud ton* noanl^f.mX'iiin^'tllQ ih^ 

separating them ln*any language. 
But If we make our ears, and not our eyes, Judges of nuia- 
t thing be more palpable than the short quan- 

lily of the accented syllables of prdselyu, inodyne, tfibune, 
and inmntc, and the long quantity of the final syllables of 
these words? And when wo pronounce the Greek and 
ijatin words, faUoy afu(>'o^ ambo. nothing can be 

more evident than the long quantity of the final vowel, 
though without the accent, and the short quantity of the 
initial and arcerited syllable. 

24. As to the long quantity arising from the succession of 
two consomints, which the ancients are uniform In assert- 
ing, if it did not mean that the preceding vowel was to 
lengthen its sound, as we should do by pronouncing the a 
in scatUr as we do in skater^ (one who skates,) I have no 
conception of what it meant, t for if it meant that only 
the tune of the syllable was prolonged, the vowel retaining 
the same sound, 1 must confess as utter an inability of com- 
prehending this source of quantity in the Greek and Latin 
as in English. Bamsh^ banner^ and banter, have, to our ears, 
the first syllable equally short , the same may be observed 
of senate, seminary, sentence, and sentiment } and if, as an in- 
genious critic X has asserted, the ancients pronounced both 
the consonants in eaUidus, folio, &c.,*^that is, finishing one 
I, by separating the tongue from the palate, before the other 
is begun, — such a pronunciation must necessarily augment 
the number of svllables, nearly as if written calcUdus,falelo, 
&.C., and is therefore contrary, to all the rules of ancient 
prosody , nor would this pronunciation to our ears give the 
least Icngtli to the preceding vowel, any morq than the suc- 
ceeding mute does in sentence and sentiment. 

2!>. When these observations on the accent and quantity 
of the ancients are all put together ^shall we wonder that the 
learned and ingenious author of “ Elements of Criticism ” $ 
should go so tar as to assert that the dactyls and spondees 
of hexameter verse, with respect to pronunciation, are 
merely ideal, not only with us, but that they Were so with 
the ancients themselves? Pew, however, will adopt an 
opinion which will necessarily imply that the Greek and 
Latin critics were utterly ignorant of the nature of their 
own language , and every admirer of those excellent writers 
will rather embrace any explanation of aQcetit and quantity, 
tlidii give up Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Cicero, Q,uintil- 
ian, and Longinus. Suppose then, os a last refuge, wo 
were to try to read a Greek or Latin verse, both by accent 


and quantity, in the manner they have firescribed, and aee 
what such a trial will produce* 

fiy quantity, lot us suppoea the vowel lengthened to 
expioBs the long quantity; and by the acute accent, tba 
rUing inflection, u ezplamed above. 

Tltyr^, td pdtuln rdcubans sub tdgmine f&gi, 
Sylvdstrem tdnui mdsam medlUris avdna* 

Tnyril, ta pStQIs rUcflbSns sah tegmind fSgl, 
Syivestrem tdntil mdsim mddit&rls KvSnfi. 

Tedtyre tod p&tiiloe rdeubanes sodb tedgmlne ftfi, 
Beelvedstreem tdnui modsame meditirife avdna. 

Nrfsiff SeiSe, QsSi, ’Ax(A9of, 

OvXoylvrjy, j} fkMpl* ’Axatotc AXyc* tOiiKU 

Wffvtv ntJSi, Bin, 

OvXHtttvJiv, q pbpt “AxaTois aXy2 lOilirc. 

Mtian-ln 4-eye-de The-4y Pea-lea-e-A-dyo A-kll-lka-oso 

Ow-lom-mdn-een bee moo-re a-kay-o&s dll-ge dth-ee-kee* 

97. Now there are but four possible ways of pronouncing 
these verses without going into a perfect song ; || one is, to 
pronounce the accented syllable with the falling inflection, 
and the unaccented syllable with the some intfection in a 
lower tone, which is the way we pronounce our own 
words when we give them the accent with the fiilling 
inflection , the second is, to pronounc.e the accented sylla- 
ble with the rising inflection, and the unaccented syllables 
with the same inflection in a lower tone, which we never 
hear in our own language , the third is, to pronounce the 
accented syllable with the falling mflectiun, and the unac- 
cented syllables with the rising, in a lower tone, and the 
fourth, to pronounce the accented syllable with the rising 
inflection, and the unaccented with the fulling, in a lower 
tone. None of these modes but the first and last do we 
ever hoar m our own language, the second and third seem 
too ililficult to permit us to suppose that they could be the 
natural current of the human voice in any language. The 
first leaves us no possible means of explaining the circum- 
flex , but the last, by doing this, gives us the strongest rea- 
son to suppose that the Greek and Latin acute accent was 
the rising inflection, and the grave accent the fulling inflec- 
tion, in a lower tone. 

28. But if the reader were sufflciontly acquainted with 
these mflectioiis of voice, or could be present while I ex- 
empliflcd tliem to him, I doubt not that he would imme- 
diately say It was impossible so monotonous a pronunciation 


stead of giving an acute to the first, according to our present 
marks , I would, conformably to tliese marks, just touch 
the higher key for the initial a, and take my finger off* im- 
mediately , and then touch the lower key, on which I would 
dwell longer than I did on the higher, and that would give 
me a grave with a long time for the syllable ei , the same 
lower key I would just touch again, and instantly leave it, 
which would give me a grave with a short lime for 6e . active. 
Now, if this can be done on a wind instrument, within the 
narrow compass of two notes, it may be done by the organs 
of human speech, which are of the nature of a wind instru- 
ment, 111 ordinary pronunciation. For the sounds of our 
voice, in common speech, differ from those of such musical 
histruments, not in quality, but in arithmetical discrete 
quantity or number only, as hath been observed before, and 
is confirmed by the decisive judgment of that nice and dis- 
cerning critic, Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Here then Is, 
to demonstration, an acute tone consistent with a short 
time, and a grave tone with a long one.” pp. 342, 343. To 
tins I may add the observation made by the author of the 
“ Essay on the Harmony of Language : ” “ Strange it seems, 
that the author of this passage should maintain an opinion 
80 contrary to truth, so repugnant to his own purpose, so 
belied by daily and hourly experience, as that the union of 
the acute tone with a short quantity seldom occurs in Eng- 
lish pronunciation, and is hardly practicable by an English 
voice.” And still more strange, I may add, is it, that these 
two authors should not see that the experiment, which is 
called a demonstration, has nothing to do with the point in 
question. It regards tones that rise or fall by perceptible 
intervals, and not such as rise or fall by slides or impercep- 
tible ones. Let it once be allowed that the Greeks and 
Romans sung their language, instead of speaking it, and 
then the acute or grave accent, with long or short quantity, 
Is easily conceived ; but it is not about musical, but speak- 
ing tones that we inquire ; and though the authority of 
Diimysius of Halicarnassus is cited for the nature of the 
speaking voice, as distinct, in degree only, and not in kind, 
from singing, I boldly assert that this is not matter of au- 
thority, but of experiment, and that singing and speaking 
are as distinct as motion and rest. It is true, some motion 
may be so slow as not to be perceived ; but then it is to be 
considered as rest ; as a curve may approach so near to a 
Tight line as not to be diBtin^ishahlo from it ; but in these 


cases, where the senses, and not the understanding, are ad- 
dressed, things are to be estimated for just what the senses 
value them at. De non apparentibns, et de non existentibua, 
eadem cst ratio. 

* If the acute accent, or stress, ns Dr. Gaily calls It, made 
the sliort syllable long, what becomes of the metre of 
verse ? How will he scan “ Arma virumqiio cano ” ? 

f If the double consonants naturally made a syllable 
long, I should be glad to know how there could bo excep- 
tions to this rule. How could Ammonias say that the sec- 
ond syllable of xdra} pa was long, when tJie word was used 
in one particular sense, and short in another? And how 
could Cicero say that the first letter of \nclytua was short, 
and the first of Insanus and Infclix long, if two succeeding 
consonants naturally lengthened the syllable? Dr. Forster, 
indeed, attempts to reconcile this contradiction, by observ- 
ing that Cicero does not say the first syllable of Inclytus is 
short, but the first letter, but it may be demanded, What is 
It that makes the syllable long or short, but the length or 
shortness of the vowel? If the_ double consonants neces- 
sarily retard the sound of the vowel, the second syllable of 
Kdraypa, and the first of indutus, could not possibly be 
pronounced short , and particularly the latter word could 
not be so pronounced, as it has the accent on the first syl- 
lable. See sect. 16. ui the Note. 

X “ Essay upon the Harmony of Language,” pp. 228, 233 : 
Robson, 1774. 

$ Elements of Criticism,” vol. ii, p. 106. See, also, the 
♦‘Essay upon the Harmony of liangnage,” p. 234. 

II This, I may be bold to say, is coming to the point at 
once, without hiding our ignorance, by supposing that the 
ancients had some mysterious way of pronouncing, which 
we are utterly incapable of conceiving. Mr. Sheridan tells 
us that “ the ancients did observe the distinction of accents 
by an elevation and depression of voice ; but the manner 
in which they did it must remain for ever a secret to us , for 
with the living tongue perished the tones also, which we in 
vain endeavor to seek for in their visible marks.” — Lectures 
on Elocution, 4to. edition, p. 39. From these and similar 
observations in many of our writers, one would be tempted 
to imagine that the organs of speaking in ancient Greece 
and Roma were totally different from those of the present 
race of men in Eimipe. 
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could bo that of the Greeka and Romans:* but when we 
consider the monotony of the Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, 
why should we wonder that other nations should be as 
monotonous? Let us view the Greek and Latin pronuncia- 
tion on which side we will, we must, to be consistent with 
their own rules, feel them to be extremely monotonous. 
According to the laws of ancient prosody, every unaccented 
syllable must be lower than that which is accented j and if 
BO, a most disagreeable monotony must necessarily ensue , 
for as every word in Latin, and almost every word in 
Greek, of more than one syllable, ended with the grave 
accent,— that is, in a lower tone than the preceding sylla- 
bles,— almost every word in those languages erled with 
the same tone, let that tone have been what it would.t 
29. 1 am supported in this conjecture, notwithstanding ail 
the fine thin^l the ancients, and many of Uio moderns, 
say of the variety and harmony of the Greek and Latin 
languages, by the definition which they give of the circum- 
flex accent j which is. that it was a combination of the 
acute and grave upon the same syllable. This is so incom- 
prehensibie to modern ears, that scarcely any one but the 
author of the present Observations has attempted to explain 
It by expenment. It stands for nothing but long quantity in i 
all our schools , and, contrary to the clearest testimonies of I 
antiquity, it has, by Dr. Gaily and a late respectable writer 
on the “ Greek and Latin Prosodies,” been explained away i 
into nothmg more than the acute accent. But if it means a 
raising ana falling of the voice upon the same syllable, 
which is the definition the ancients uniformly give of i^. it 
is just as easy to conceive as raising and follmg the voice 
upon successive syllables ; or, in other words, as going from 
a lower tone to a higher upon one syllable, and from a 
higher to a lower upon the next; and this consideration 
leads me to conjecture that the acute accent of tl e ancients 
was really the rising inflection, or upward slide of the 
voice ; for this being once supposed, nothmg is so easy as to 
demonstrate the circumflex in our own language, which, 

* Dr. Burney tells us that Meibomius, the great and 
learned Meibomius, when prevailed upon, at Stockholm, to 
Bing Greek strophes, set the whole court of Christina iii a 
roar, as Naude aid in executing a Roman dance. And Scal- 
iger observes, that if the nice tomcal pronunciation of the 
ancients could be expressed by a modern, it would be disa- 
greeable to our ears. 

t This IS certainly too general an assertion, if we con- 
sider the real pronunciation of the Greek language accord 
ing to accent ; as it must be allowed that a great number cf 
Greek words were accented with the acute or circumflex on 
the last syllable. But when we consider the modern pro- 
nunciation of Greek, which confounds it with the Latin, 
we shall not have occasion to recull the assertion. To which 
we may add, that those words in Greek that were circum 
flexed on the last syllabic, may very properly be said to end 
with the grave accent ; and that those which hud a grave 
upon the final syllable altered the grave to an acute only 
when they were pronounced alone, when they came before 
an enclitic, or when they were at the end of Jhe sentence. 

X The Grecian sage, (says Dr. Burney,) according to 
Gravma, wm at once a philosopher, a poet, and a musician. 

“ In separating these characters,” says he, “ they have all 
been weakened ; the system of philosophy has been con- 
tracted , ideas have ibiled in poetry, and iorce and energy 
in song. Truth no longer subsists among monkmd ; the 
philosopher speaks not, at present, through tlie medium of 
poetry, nor is poetry hoard any more through the vehicle of i 
melody.” — “ Now, to my apprehension,” says Dr. Burney, 

“ the reverse of all this is exactly true ; for, by being sepa- j 
rated, each of these professions receives a degree of cultiva- 
tion which fortifies and renders it more powerful, if not 
more illustrious. The music of ancient philosophers, and 
the philosophy of modern musicians, I take to be pretty 
equal in excellence.” — .fllirtary of Mwncj vol. i. p. 

Here we see good sense and sound philosophy contrasted 
with the blind admiration and empty fiouri^ of on over- 
grown schoolboy concluding his theme. 

$ “ Dissertation against Greek Accents,” p. 53. 

II To add to our astonishment, that the Greek and Latin 
Kii^ages had but one circumflex, what can be more won- 
derful than that, among so many of the ancients who have 
written on the causes of eluouence, and who have descend- 
ed to such trifling and chilaisb observations upon the im- 
portance of letters and syllables, we should not find a single 
author who has taken notice of the importance of empha- 
sis upon a single wordi Our modern books of elocution 
abound with instances of the change produced in the sense 
of a sentence by changing the place of the emphasis ; but 
no such instance appears among the ancients ; not one 
poor fFtU you ride to town to-day^ 

Our wonder will increase, when we consider that the 
ancients frequently menHon the diflerent meaning of u word 
us it was differeirjy accented , that is, os the acute or cir- 
cumflex was placed upon one syllable or another , but they 
never hint that the sense of a sentence is altered by uu em- 


withottt this clew, It will be impossible to do in the ancient 
lan^ages ; and even with it, we must be astonished they 
had but one circumflex ; since it Is Just os easy to fall and 
raise the voice upon the same syllable as to raise and fall it.Jj 

30. But our Wonder at these pecuhantles of the Greek 
and Latin languages will cease, when we turn our thoughts 
to the dramatic performances of the people who spoke these 
languages. Can any thing astonish us more, than that all 

! their tragedies and comedies were set to music, and actually 
accompanied by musical Instruments ? How Is our laugh- 
ter, as well as our wonder, excited, when we are told that 
sometimes one actor gosuculated while another recited a 
speech, and that the greater admiration was bestowed upon 
the former ! Nay, to raise the ridicule to the highest pitch, 
we are informed that actors in their speeches, and the 
chorus in their songs, accompanied their performances by 
dancing; that the actors wore masks lined with brass, to 
give on echoing sound to the voice, and that these masks 
were marked with one passion on one side, and with a con- 
trary passion on the other ; and that the actor turned that 
Bide to the spectators which corresponded to the passion of 
the speech he was reciting. Tliese extraordinary circum- 
stances are not gathered from obscure passages of the an 
cients, picked up here and there, but are brought to us by 
the general and united voice of tUl antiquity ; and therefore, 
however surprising, or even ridiculous, they may seem, are 
undoubtedly true 

31. Perhaps it will be said. Is it nossiile tbr.f those who 
have left us such proofs of their good sense and exquisite 
taste in their writings, statues, medals, and seals, could be 
so absurd m their dramatic representations ? The thing is 
wonderful, it may be answered; but not more so than* that 
they should not have seen the use of stirrups in riding, of 
the polarity cl the loadstone in sailing, and of several other 
modern discoveries, which seem to have stared them ftill m 
the face without their perceiving it.ir But is there any thuig 
more common than to find not rnly individuals, but a whole 

phasis being placed upon different viords. The ambiguity 
arlsmg from the same word being differently accented is so 
happily exemplified by the author of the “Greek and Latin 
Prosodies,” that I shall use his words : “ Alexander Aphro^ 
dmensis illustrates this species of sophism by a well-chosen 
example of a law m which the sense depends entirely upon 
the accuracy of accentuation. 'Eratpa xipeaiu ti (popoirj 
6tfp6<na earuu The word with the acute accent 

upon the antepenult, is the neuter nominative plural, in ap- 
position with y^vcla. And the sense is, ‘If a courtesan 
wear golden trinkets, let them (viz., her golden trinkets) 
be forfeited to the public use.’ But if tlie accent be ad- 
vanced to the penult, the word, without any other change, 
becomes the reminine nominative singular, and must be 
taken in apposition with iraipa. And thus the sense will 
be, ‘If a courtesan wear golden trinkets, let her become 
public property.’ This is a very notable instance of the 
IMihticuI importance of accents, of written accents, in the 
Greek language. For if this law had been put in writing, 
without any accent upon the word there would 

have been no means of deciding between two constructions, 
either of which the words, in this state, would equally 
have admitted , and it must have remained an inexplicable 
doubt, whether the legislator meant that the poor woman 
should only forfeit her trinkets, or become a public slave.” 

IT We have the strongest proof in the world, that the 
ancient Greeks made use only of capital letters, that they 
were utterly ignorant of punctuation, and that there was 
not the least space between words or sentences, but that 
there was an equal continuauon of letters, which the reader 
was obliged to decipher, without any assistance Ihini points 
or distances. Without the clearest evidence, could we sup- 
pose that, while composition had reached the perfection it 
had done in Greece, orthography was in a state of barbarity 
worthy of the Cape of Good Hope ? 

Can any thing give us a more ludicrous idea than the 
practice of the anaents in sometimes splitting a word at 
the end of the line, and comnnencing the next line with the 
latter part of the word ? This must have been nearly as 
ridiculous as the followmg English verses, in imitation of 
this absurd practice: — 

IVrrhus, you tempt a danger high, 

When you would steal from angry 11- 

Oness her cubs, and soon shall fly 

inglorious. 

For know the Romans, you shall find 

By virtue more and generous kind- 

Ness, than by force or fortune blind, 

victorious. 

Notwithstanding the hackneyed epithet of Gothic barbarity 
apiflied to verse in rhyme, is it not wonderful that a sixicies 
of versiticdtlon, approved by Italy, France, and England, in 
their botot pi-riods of poetry, siiould never once liave been 
tried by the Greeks and Romans i* — that they should never 
have struggled, either by chance or for the sake of change 
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people, who, though renuurlcahly excellent in ioaie things, 
nre surmnsmgly d^cient Jh others ? So true is the ofaeerva* 
tion of Middleton, who, speaking of those who have written 
on the pronunciation of the Greek and liatin languages, 
says, “Ab illis verd sciiptoribus etai plurima ingem^ 
atque erudit<b disputata ^int, nonnulla tainen deesse, muJta 
dubi^, quaedam etiam fiilsd posita animadverti ; idque hac In 
causal accidlsse, quod in cieteris plerisque solet, ut morta- 
iium nemini detur rem invenisse simul et perfeciase.’* — 
De Lot, LaL Pronwu 

32. That singing a part in a tragedy should seem so un- 
natural * to us, arises chiefly from our being so little accueh 
tomed to it. Singing m the pulpit seems to the frill os 

xtraordinary ; and yet this song was so powerfril about a 
century or two ago, and later in Scotland,! as to make mere 
speaking, though with the utmost energy, appear flat and 
insipid. Let the human voice be but in a fine tone, and let 
this tone be intensely impassioned, and it will Infrdlibly, as 
Milton expresses it, 

« take the prisoned soul. 

And lap it in tUysium ■■■.” 

33. What may tend to reconcile us still more to this dra- 
matic music, IS the singsong manner, os it is called, of 
pronouncing tragedy, which very generally prevailed before 
the time of Mr. Garrick, and which now prevails among 
some classes of speakers, and is preferred by them to what 
we call the more natural manner This drawling, undulat- 
ing pronunciation is what tho actors generally burlesque by 
repeating the line, 

Turn ti turn ti, turn ti turn ti turn ti ; 
and though this mode of declamation is now so much de- 


into so pleasing a jingle of sounds ? They who would write 
poems, and so lengthen or shorten the lines as to form axes, 
wings, and altars, might, without any imputation on their 
taste, have, now and then, condescended to rhyme. In 
short, that tho ancients should never have slid into rhyme, 
is a nrrumstance which would never have been believed, 
had It been possible to doubt it ; and I fear it must be classed 
with that long catalogue of unaccouiitables, with which 
\beir prosody, their rhetoric, and tlieir drama, abound. 

* Perhaps our unwillingness to believe that tho ancient 
dramas were set to music, arises from a very mistaken no- 
tion we have of their skill in that art. It is true we have 
not the same materials for judging of thoir music as we 
have of their poetry and sculpture , but their ignorance of 
counterpoint, and the poverty of their instruments, suffi- 
ciently show what little progress they hud made in it. 
Those very few remains of their music which have reached 
us, cunfirin us in this conjecture , and it is to the indefati- 
gable pains pf so good a scholar and so excellent a musician 
as Dr Burney, that wo are indebted for an illustration of it. 

“ At the entl of a Greek edition of the astronomical poet 
Aratus, called P/uenomcn<t,'^ says Dr. Burney, “ and their 
Scholia, published at Oxford in 1702, the anonymous editor, 
supposed to bo Dr. John Fell, among several other pieces, has 
enriched tho volume with three hymns, which he supposed 
to have been written by a Greek poet called Dionysius ; of 
which the first is addressed to the muse Calliope, the second 
to Apollo, and the third to Nemesis , and these hymns are 
accompanied with the notes of ancient music to which they 
Used to be sung. 

“I know not whether justice lias been done to these 
melodies , all I can say is, that no pains have been spared 
to place them in the clearest and most favorable point of 
View , and yet, with all the advantages of modern notes 
and modern measures, if I had been told that they come 
from the Cherokeoa or the Hottentots, I should not have 
been surprised at their excellence. 

“ I have tried them in eVery key and in every measure 
that the feet of the verses would allow , and as it has been 
the opinion of some that tho Greek scale and music should 
be read IlebreW-wise, I have even inverted the order of the 
notes, but without being able to augment their grace and 
elegance. The most charitable supposition that can be 
admitted concerning them is, that the Greek language, be- 
ing Itself accentuated and sonorous, wanted less assistance 
from musical refinements than one that was more harsh 
and rough ; and music being still a slave to poetry, and 
wholly governed by its feet, derived all its raent and effects 
from the excellence of the vers^ and sweetness of the voice 
that sung, or rather recited it , for mellifluous and aflecting 
voices nature bestows, from time to time, on some gifted 
mortals in all the habitable regions of the earth ; and even 
the natural etfusions of these must ever have been heard 
with delight. But, as music, there needs no other proof of 
the poverty of ancient melody, than its being confined to 
long and short syllables. We have some airs of the most 
graceful and pleasing kind, which will suit no arrangement 
of syllables to be found in any poetical numbers, ancient or 
modern, and w hich it is impossible to express, by mere svl- 
Ltbles>iii any language w>th which I am ut all acquainted.” 


spised, It ii liillily (wotahlo that It was Ihnneity held ia 
t»tlmaiion4 ^ 

34. Now, if we suppoea this drawllns pronnnoiation| 

which, though very sonorous, is precisely speaking, and 
essentially dli^rent from singing}— if wo suppose this to 
have been the conversation pronunciation of the Greeks 
and Romans, it may possibly throw some light upon tlto 
manner in which they pronounced by accent ohd quanwy 
at the same time } for though we can suAciently conceive 
that, in common speaking in our own language, we 
can make the accented syllable short, and the unaccent- 
ed syllable long, as in the words qnaliifp, elbam, 

tnmaU, 4tc., yet in the drawlmg pronunciation wo have 
been speaking of, the long unaccehted vowels in these 
words are m^e much longer, and oonsequently more per- 
ceptible. 

35. But if the accent of our language be-so different finm 
that of the Greek and Latin, our pronunciation must neces- 
sarily be very different likewise. The acute accent of the 
ancients being always higher than either the preceding or 
succeeding syllables, and our accent, though always higher 
than the preceding, being sometimes lower than the suo- 
ceeding syllables, (see sect. 7.,) there must certainly be a 
wide difference between our pronunciation and theirs. Let 
us, however, explain the Greek and Latin accent as we will, 
— let it be by singing, dmwling, or common speaking.— it 
will be impossible to tell how a monotony could be avoided, 
when almost every word of more than one syllable in these 
languages, must necessarily have ended in tho same tone, 
or, if you will, with tho some grave accent.^ 

36. After all, that the Greeks and Romans, In explaining 
the causes of metrical and prosaic harmony, should some- 
times descend to such minute particulars || as appear to us 

Dr. Burney’s conjecture, that the Greek music was entire- 
ly subservient to verse, accounts for the little attention 
which was paid to it in a separate state ; it accounts for the 
effects with which their music was accompanied, and for 
the total uselessness of counterpoint. Simple melody is the 
fittest music to accompany words, when we wish to under- 
stand what IS sung : simple melody is the music of the 
great bulk of mankind , and simple melody ia never under- 
valued till the oar have been sumcieully disciplined to dis- 
cover the hidden melody, which is still essential to the most 
complicated and elaborate harmony. 

t The Rev. Mr. Whitefleld was a highly animated and 
energetic preacher, without the least tincture of that tone 
which 18 called cwnixtig. When he went to Scotland, where 
this tone was in high estimation, though bis aoctrine 
was in perfect unison with tliat of his auditors, bis simple 
and natural, though earnest, manner of speaking was 
looked upon, at first, os a great defect. He wanted, they 
said, the holy tone. 

f This cant, which, though disgustfril now to all but mere 
rustics, on account of its being out of fashion, was very 
probably the favorite modulation in which heroic verses 
were recited by our ancestors. So fluctuating are the taste 
and practices of mankind I But whether the power of 
language have received any advantage from tho change just 
mentioned, (namely, pronouncing words in a more simple 
manner), will appear at least very doubtfril, when we recol- 
lect the stones of its former triumphs, and the inherent 
charms of musical sounds. — The Jlrt qf delivering WrxUen 
Language, p. 73. 

$ Where was all that endless variety with which the 
moderns puff off the Greek language, when it had but one 
circumflex i The human voice is just as capable of falling 
and rising upon the same syllable as rising and fhlling , and 
why so palpable a combination of sounds as the former 
should be utterly unknown to the Greeks and Latins, can 
be resolved into nothing but (horresco referens 1) their ig- 
norance of the principles of human speech. 

II “ Nec lUi [Demostheni] turpo videbatur vel optimis rello- 
tis magistris ad canes se conferre, et ab illis p litene vira et 
naturam petere, illorumque in sonando, quod satis esset, 
morem imitari.” — wSd. Mekerk. de vet. et red* Tran, long, 
Ormcai, p. 14. 

It IB an observation of Chambers, author of the “ Cyclop®- 
dia,” that nonsense sounds worse in the English than in any 
other language. Let us try the experiment by translating 
the above passage : — Nor did Demosthenes think it below 
him to leave the company of the most respectable ptmple of 
Athens, and go to the dogs, in order to learn from them the 
nature of the letter r, and, by observing the sound they 
gave it, to imitate, as much as was necessary, their manner 
of pronouncing it. 

What encomiums do wo meet with in Cicero, on the del- 
icacy of the ears even of the common people of Rome, who, 
if an actor on the stage made the least error in accent or 
quantity, were immediately sensible of it, and would ex- 
press their disapprobation ! But I am apt to think that an 
English actor, who should pronounce tkedtre, senator, or 
conquist, with the accent on the second syllable, would not 
escape better than the Roman. 
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trifling and iinaginary» and at the fame time neglect thing! 
which appear to us so essentied ; that they should bo so 
darkf and sometimes so contradictory, in their account of 
accent and quantity, os to furnish opposite systems among 
the modems, with ample quotations in ftivor of each j — is 
this more wonderful than that Mr. Sheridan,* who was so 
good an actor, and who had spent so much time in studying 
and writing-on elocution, should say that accent was only 
a louder pronunciation or the accented syllable, and not a 
higher. Biu as this same Mr. Sheridan, in his Art qf Read- 
%ngy has excellently observed, that our perception of Latin 
quantity is imaginary, and arises not fVom the ear, but only 
from association, like spelling, so it may be observed, that 
the confhsion and obscuritjr which reign among all our 
writers on accent and quantity, seem to arise from an ideal 
perception of long quantity produced by double consonants , 
from confounding stress and quantity, which are so totally 


* The Scotchman titters the first syllable of battle, bor- 
row, habtt, in the middle tone, dwelling on the vowel ; and 
the second with a sudden elevation of the voice, and short , 
as, ba-tle, bHu-rH, hd-btL The Englishman utters both sylla- 
bles without any perceptible change of tone, and in equal 
time; as, bat'tlt, bor’row, habhV^ — Art of Reading, p. 77. 
The smallest degree of attention might have taught Mr. 
Sheridan that, though this is the prevailing, it is not the in- 
variable, pronunciation of a Scotchman , and that this ele- 
vation of voice, though more perceptible in a Scotchman, 
from his drawling out his tones, is no less real in an Eng- 
lishman, who pronounces them quicker, and uses them less 
frequently , that is, be mixes the downward inflection with 
them, which produces a variety. But these two inflections 
of voice Mr. Sheridan was an utter stranger to. — Bee EI&- 
mmts of Elocution, part ii. p. 1B3. 

t Nolhuig 18 more fallacious than that perception we seem 
lO have of the sound of words being expressive of the ideas, 
and becoming, as Pope calls it, an echo to the senae. This 
coincidence, as Dr. Johnson observes m one of his Ram- 
blers, seldom exists any wJioro but in the imagination of 
the reader. Dry don, who often wrote as carelessly as he 
tliought, and often thought as carelessly as he lived, began 
a commendation of the sweetness aiin smoothness of two 
Unes of Denham m praise of the I'iuunes — 


difibrent ; and fVom mistaking loud for high, and soft for 
lo^ contrary to the clearest definitions of oach.t 
37 But till the human voice, which is the same In all 
ages and nations, be more atudied and better understood, 
and till a notation of speaking sounds be adopted. I despair 
of conveying my ideas of this subject with sufficient clear- 
ness upon paper. I have, however, marked such an outline 
as may be easily filled up by those who study speaking 
with half the attention they must do music. From an en- 
tire conviction that the ancients had a notation of speaking 
sounds, and ftom the actual experience of having formed 
one myself, 1 tliink I can foresee that ^me ftiture philosoph- 
ical inquirer, with more learning, more leisure, and more 
credit with the world, than I have, will he able to unravel 
this mystery in letters, which has so long been the oppro- 
brtmn et crux grammattcorum , — the reproach and torment of 
grammarians. 


“Though deep, yet clear^ though gentle, yet not dull j 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full;’* 

and this commendation of Dryden’s has been echoed by all 
subsequent writers, who have taken it for granted that 
there is a flow in the lines similar to that of the object 
described ; while the least attention to those stops so neces- 
sary on the accented and antithetic words will soon con 
Vince us that, however expressive the lines may be, they 
are as rugged and as little musical as almost any in the 
language. 

A celebrated cntic observes, “ I am apt to think the har- 
mony of the verse was a secret to Mr. Dryden , since it is 
evident ho was not acquainted with the ccBsural stops, by 
which all numbers are harmonized. Dr. Bentley has ob- 
served, the beauty of the second verse consists in the tetue 
that sounds on the first syllable of the verse, which, in 
English heroics, should sound on the second ; fur this verse 
18 derived from the Trimeter Iambic, Brachycatalectic.** 
Manwartng^s SUchology, p. 71. 

When f read such prureiind observations in such learned 
terms, it brings to my mind the Mock Doctor in the farce, 
w’ho shines away to the illiterate knight, by re}>rating 
Propria qua: mambus. Sec,, and makes liim most pathetically 
I exckuio, “ O, why tkd / neglect my otudies! ** 
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Tkb pronunciation of geographical names is a very difficult branch of ortho^ipy. These names 
pertain to all parts of the globe ; their vernacular or native pronunciation is regulated or affected by 
every variety of language; and it would be impossible to represent, m all cases, the native pronun- 
ciation by any combination of English letters. 

There are a great many names, respecting the pronunciation of which it is difficult to determine 
how far the English analogy should be allowed to prevail over the analogy of the languages to 
which the words respectively belong. If we look for authorities for the pronunciation of these 
names, we find comparatively few ; and such authorities as exist embrace but a small part of the 
words of this class; and there is also much disagreement among orthoOpists with respect to the 
pronunciation of such of these names as they undertake to pronounce. 

With regard to the geographical names which pertain to all the countries in which the English 
language is spoken, including the British empire m Europe, the United States, and the British 
provinces generally, their pronunciation is, of course, conformed, for the most part, to the analogy 
of the English language. In addition to these, all the geographical names which belong to other 
parts of the globe, but which have become Anglicized by having changed their native form and 
assumed an English orthography, are also conformed to the general principles of English pronun 
ciation. The most common geographical names, such as those which relate to the great divisions 
of the globe, the names of the countries, kingdoms, states, principal cities, &c., are differently 
written, as well as differently pronounced, in different languages. The following table exhibits a 
few examples of this diversity, by way of illustration : — 


English, 

French, 

Osman, 

Spanish, 

Italian, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

Europe, 

Asio, 

Afnque, 

Asien, 

Afnka, 

Europa, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

Europa, 

Asia. 

Africa. 

Europe, 

Europa. 

America, 

Am6nque, 

Amenka, 

England, 

Amenca, 

Inglaterra, 

America. 

England, 

Angleterre, 

Iiighilterra. 

Spam, 

Espagne, 

Spanien, 

Espaiia, 

Spagna. 

Germany, 

Allemagne, 

Deutchland, 

Alemania, 

Germania. 

Italy, 

Italie, 

Italien, 

Italia, 

Italia. 

Austria, 

Autriche, 

Oesierreich, 

Austria, 

Austria. 

Sweden, 

Su^de, 

Schweden, 

Suecia, 

Svezia 

London, 

T^aples, 

Londres, 

London, 

Londres, 

Londra. 

iNapies, 

Napoli, 

Napoles, 

Napoli. 

Leghorn, 

Livourae, 

Livorno, 

Liorna, 

Livorno. 


There can be no doubt but that geographical names, which assume such different forms in differ- 
ent languages, should be pronounced differently by the inhabitants of different countries, and m 
accordance with the analogies of their respective languages. All the common geographical names, 
such as are familiar to all intelligent persons, have become more or less Anglicized, and their pro- 
nunciation is more or less conformed to the English analogy. Many of these words may be 
considered as perfectly Anglicized, and are pronounced as common English words; but there 
are many that are only partially Anglicized, and with regard to such, it is often difficult to deter- 
mine how far, in pronouncing them, the English analogy should be allowed to prevail over 
that of the language to which the words properly belong. 
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^me foreign geographical name* are introduced into the English language without changing 
Jeir orthography, but are, noTertheless, in their pronunciation, conformed to the English analogy. 
The word Pom, for example, an Englishman or an Anglo-American, in speaking his own lan- 
guage, would pronounce, in conformity to it, Par*is ; though, if he were speaking French, he 
w^d pronounce itpar-f, in conformity with the French language. 

^ With respect to the class of words which are partially Anglicised, there is a great diversity 
in the manner of pronouncing them. Some respectable speakers incline to pronounce them, for 
the most part, according to the English analogy, while others aspire to pronounce them as they 
are pronounced in the several languages to which they appertain ; and there are many cases in which 
It 18 difficult to determine which is most to be approved, the English or the foreign method) but a 
medium between the two extremes may be regarded generally as a judicious course. A person 
conversant with foreign languages will be likely to pronounce such words in the foreign manner ; 
while a mere English scholar may be naturally expected and permitted to incline more strongly to 
the English mode. It may be often desirable to know what the native mode of pronouncing such 
words is, though it may not be advisable, in common use, to adopt it. 

Proper names are more subject to a corrupt pronunciation, or one which is not conformed to the 
orthography, than common names. A considerable number of the geographical names pertaining 
to England are pronounced very differently from what their orthography indicates ; for example, 
Chertsey and Cirencester^ pronounced ches^se and sis^e-ter. Americans are somewhat less inclined 
to deviate from orthography, in the pronunciation of some words, than the English are. Berwick 
and Warwick^ for example, which are pronounced in England ber'ik and looWtk, are very often 
pronounced, in the United States, as they are spelled. 

The following Vocabulary was prepared some years since, and annexed to the Comprehensive 
Dictionary^ and to the Elements of Geography ^ of the author It has now been somewhat enlarged 
and improved, by further inquiry, and by the examination of various new authorities, particularly 
Mr. Baldwin’s Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer, u work in which the subject of the pronunciation of 
geographical names has been attended to with much care and intelligence. Still this Vocabulary 
in its present state, is very imperfect. The pronunciation affixed to many of the words may be 
objected to, as not the most proper. A person much versed in foreign languages will be likely to 
think that the pronunciation generally has been too much Anglicized; while a mere English scholar 
will think it is not sufficiently so ; and both may doubtless make out a plausible case in favor o* 
their respective views. But, defective as it is, it is hoped that it wiU not be found a useless append- 
age to a pronouncing dictionary. 


PRINCIPLES 

OP 

PRONUNCIATION OF SEVERAL EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


The following Rules, respecting the pronunciation 
of certain letters in the principal modern languages of 
continental Europe, may be of some use in relation to 
the pronunciation of names pertaining to the several 
countries where these languages are spoken, though It 
may be advisable for a mere English scholar to make 
but a partial application of them in practice. 

VOWELS. 

A.— The vowel a, in situations in which the anal 
ogy of the English language would naturally give it the 
sound of long a, has, in the languages of the continent 
of Europe, what is called the Italian sound, that is, the 
sound of a in far and father. Ill other situations, 
Its sound approa^es nearly to its short English sound, 
in man, fat. 


I E.—The sound of the vowel e, at the end of an ac- 
I cented syllable, is the same as that of the English long 
a, in fate, name. In other situations, it has the sound 
of the English short e, in met, mm. 

/.—The long sound of i, m these languages, is the 
same as in the English word marine, being the same 
as the English sound of long e in mete, seen. The short 
sound is the same as its English short sound in pm. 

O . — The vowel o has the same sounds that it has in 
English in the words note, not, and nor. 

U-^The vowel u, in most of these languages, has 
the same sound that it has in English in the word nde, 
being the same as oo in fool, moon ; and when short, it 
has the sound of ti in htiO, or of oo in good. The sound 
of«, in the French language, and also in the Dutch, has 
no equivalent sound in English ; and it can be learned 
only by oral instruction. It may be regarded os inter- 
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mediate between the sound of long e and oo, partaking 
oi* both. 

K— The vowel y haa, in most of these languages, 
the same sound as t, that is, of long e, as in me ; but in 
the Dutch language, it has the sound of the English 
4ong t, in pins. 


DIPHTHONGS. 

AE or yiS.— The sound of the diphthong te, in 
Dutch, is like the English sound of a in far; m Ger- 
man, a or a like that of the English a, in fate. 

Al. — The sound of the diphthong ai, in French, is 
like that of the English long a, in fate; in Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, like that of the English long 
t, in pine. 

AU and EAU. — The diphthong aw, and the triph- 
thong eau, in French, have the sound of the English 
long 0, in note ; as, Chaumont, (shd-mOng',) Beauvais, 
(bO-va'.) In German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
the diphthong au has the English sound of ow in now ; 
as, Austerlitx, (oAs'ter-lrts.) The German diphthongs 
au and eu have a sound like that of the English diph- 
thong oi, in toU; as, Neustadt, (nOt'stlit.) 

E/and EK. — The diphthongs ei and ey, in German, 
have a sound similar to the English sound of long t, 
in pine; as, Leip^sic. 

EU. — The French diphthong eu has a sound similar 
to that of the English sound of e in her, or u in Jiir. 

IE. — The diphthong ie, in French, German, Dutch, 
&c., has the sound of the English long e, in mete; 
as, Wii'land. 

UE or t/. — The sound of the German diphthong tie 
or 6 is like that of the French u. 

OU. — Tho French diphthong ou has the sound of 
the English oo, in tool; as, Tdu-l&use', (t6-ldz'.) 

OE or (!). — I'he sound of the German diphthong 
oe or 0 resembles that of the French eu ; but it has no 
equivalent sound in English, and is not easily ex- 
plained. It may be conceived, in the name of Goethe, 
or GoUiC, thus represented, (guCt'ta,) pionounced in 
two syllables, the sounds of u and of e in her, in tue 
first syllable, being blended together. 


CONSONANTS. 

The sounds of most of the consonants, in the conti- 
nental languages, are the same as in English. Some of 
the principal exceptions are the following : — 

E.— The sound of 6, in German, at the end of a 
word, is like that of the English p; — in Spamsh, be- 
tween two towels, similar to v. 

C. — The sound of c, m German, before e, i, and y, 
is like that of ts in English j — in Italian, before e and 
t, like that of ch in the English word chiU;-^m Span- 
lah, before e and i, like that of 1h in thin. 

D. — The sound of d, in German and Dutch, at the 
end of a word, is like that of t in English j — in Danish 
and Spanish, between two vowels or at the end of a 
syllable, like that of th in this. 

G. — The sound of g, in French, before t, c, and y, 
18 like that of zh 'm English 5 — in Spanish, before e 
and t, the same as the Spanish y — in Italian, before 
e and i, like that of g in the English word gem, or j in 
jet ; — in German, at the beginning of words, it is hard, 
like g in get ; and in words ending in gen, it is thrown 
back on the penultimate syllable \ as, Hech'ing~en. 

J. — The sound of j, in French and Portuguese, is 
like that of zh in English 5 — in Spanish, it is like that of 
h strongly aspirated } — in the other languages, like that 
of y consonant. 

JC. — The sound of x, in Spanish, is like that of h 
strongly aspirated, being tlie same as that of the Span- 
ish j, and also of g before e and t. 

E. — The sound of z, in German and Swedish, is 
like that of ts in English j — in Italian, like dz ; zz, in 
Italian, like ts. 

GH.— The sound of the digraph ch, in French and 
Portuguese, is the same as the English sh, or of ch m 
chaise ; — in Spanish, the same as ch in the English word 
chiU; — in Italian, (as in words from the ancient lan- 
guages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin,) like that of k . — In 
German and Dutch, it has a hard, guttural sound, 
not easily represented in English, but resembling that 
of A strongly aspirated. It is represented in this Vo- 
cabulary, as it 18 in others, by the letter k, 

TH. — The digiaph tA, in these several languages, 
has the sound of l ; as, Iheis, (Us.) 
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VAL'B^Ea ((U'bbrg) 
Aar (ar) 

A.lr'gau (ar'gija) 
AAr'liuiis (fiLr^hda) 
Ab'a^S 
Ab-^i-kdn' 

Ab-^-kAnsk^ 

Ab-aii-cay' (ab-^n-klO 
A-bA'n6 

Al)b0-vIlle', ifV 
Ab'bc-ville, S. C. 
Ab-?r-br5tli'9Ck 
A b-v‘r-d 55 n' 
Ab-Qr-ggi-v6n'ny 
{vuL ab-9r-gen'§) 
Ah-or-neth'y 
Ab-er-yst'w|th 
A'bSx 
Ab'fiig-d^n 
A'b6 

Ab-9-mey' (ab-9-iria') 
Abooshehr (ab-^-shAr') 
Ab 6u-kir' 

Ab-6u-8tr' 

Ab-&u-tJge' 

Ab-rkn't^a 

A-br 5 l'h 5 s (?i-bj 0 l'y 5 s) 
Abnizzo (9-brllt'sd) 
Ab-tt-t!gB> 

Ah-ys-8ln'|-? 

A-ca'd|-9 

Ac-9-pQl'c3 

Ac-cp-mkc' 

A-cb 5 Sn' 

Ach'min. 

Ac<i8 (iks) 

Acqiu (dk'kw?) 

Ac'r? 

Acre (a'k^r or i'k^r) 
A-dAir' 

A-(ta'I|-?i, or A-da'lj-9 
Ad'a-n’A 
A-dCl', or A'd^l 
AMen, or A'den 
Ad'i-g^, or Ad'igo 
Ad-j-r6n'lack 
Ad'l9r-bbrg 
A-d&ur' 

Ad-r?-mt't| 
A-(lri-^n-6'ple 
A-dri-at'|C 
M gC'flin 

AFlgVn?, or AB-gl'n? 
A 5 roe (&'r9^) 
Af-ghan-js-tttn', or Af- 
gh^-nls^t^n 
AH-^um' 

xr-nWH 

Af'rj*c» 

Ag'?i*dC9, or A-ga'dfif 
Agde (aed) 

A gen (a'zhang') 
Ag'g^r-bdus 
A^yi-cdan (or kd'Jin- 

Agnone (^n-yS'ng) 
A-g6«'^ 

A'gr? 


A'gr^m 

Ah'gnm 

Xh-ni€d-?i-b&d' 

Ali-ni^d-nClg'gi^r 

AiclPstadt 

A/gle 

Aigucfl-Mortea (ag- 
mdrt') 

Aln-tab' 

Aiane (an) 

Aix (aks) 

Aix-la>CbapelIe (aks- 
l?-sh5i-p61') 

Ajaccio (&-yai'ch 5 ) 
A-Jdn' 

A-jd8-?i-lijck' 

Aj-inSSr' 

Ak-bar-^l-bad' 

Ak-^r-min' 

Ak-lijs-sar' 

Ak-mfm' 

Ak-slielir' (?ik shir') 

Al-si"ba'm5i 

A-lach'u-?i 

Al-i-dd^lhSi 

A-lais' (HiiO 

X'l^nd 

A-las'k?i 

Ala-t9i-ni5i-liflt' (iU-tji- 
in^i-liiw') 

Albacete 
(ai-b9-thd'tfi) 
.\l-ba'ni-?i, or 
Al-bgi-nP^ 

Al'ba'no 

Al'b^-ny 

Al-b^-marlo' 

Al-bii-fe'i^i (-fa'-) 
Al-bii-qiier'qu9 (al-by- 

kbV'k?) 

Al-C9-ld' 

Al-ca'mS 

Alcan i/> (il-k^in-ycth') 

Al-can'l^i-iU 

Al-cor-rJ'? 

Alc'mier 

Al-co'n? 

Al-c5'y 

Al'd^r-n^iy 

iji-iSn'wn 

(or ttWng-eSng') 
Alentejo (il-^n-ta'he) 
A-lep'j>3 
Al-^s-sin'drj-? 
A-lea'tian 
AI- 9 x- 9 n-drSt't 9 
Al-^x-ftn'drj-^ 
AI-gSir'v9 
Xl-l9-zl'r9« 

Al-iiSr?' 

Ai-ga'si 

Al-hd'ma 

AH-cint' 

AH-cd'di 

Alk'miar 

AH»-h»-MLd' 

Al'l»h-fd>ghr 


Al'l^-glia-ny 
AI'i9-?i 
A 1 '19-way 
Al-m9-d€n' 

A 1 nikn'rtj 
Al-me'j-dll (9l-mS'9- 

da) 

Al-ni9-fi'9 

Al-m6'rtih 

Al-md-n^-cttr' 

Alnwick (an'nik) 
Al-pG'n? 

Alps 

Al-sice' 

Al-ta'i, or Al-tal' 

Al-t..i-nid'r?i 

Al'ten burg 

Xl't9n 

Al't^iiA 

Al'torf 

AlUey (klt'sl) 

Al-v9-rA'd5 

Atn'9-|9r 

A-mil'fi 

Am-9-r?i-pd'r?i 

A-m‘A'fl9-rA 

A-mi'sj-i 

Am'?-z8n 

Am'bbrg 

Xm-bert' (am-bir') 
Am'ble-slao 
Amboise (ttm-bwkz') 
Am'bci 9 
Am-bdy'n9 
A-in8d'9-bad' 
AiiKd-nJL'gur 
Aiu'9-ldnd 
A-m6'l|-9 
•A-in6r'|-c9 
A'mer§-fait 
Am'^r-sham 
Am-ha'r? 

Am'h^rst (-^rst) 
Am'i-dni; (or ini-^-ang') 
A-nilte' 

Amlwch (am'ldch) 
Ain-mQ-ndd'avc 
A-m6ur' (?-m6r') 
Am'phi-ln 
Am-r^tnslr' 
Am'st^r-dam, or Am- 

ster- 4 im' 

An-9-dIr' 

An-a-huic' 

An'a-pk 

Aii- 9 -l 3 'l|-ft 

An-9-Ua'|-c3 

An'cgs-t^r 

An-ca'n» 

An-d»-id'9i-9 
An-dg-mttn' IsIm 
A n-d9-r«b' 

An'd^r-na^b 

An'd69 

An-d»r'r» 

An'do-v^r 
An-di^c3g'|jli 
An-dd'jw (in-dd'hflir) 
An-dttxV (?n-d 4 'b 9 r) 


AnegVJ? 
An|'9r-m^nn-lftlid' 
Angert (ilng'zhir) 
An'glp-s^a, or An'gl^- 
8?y 

An-g 3 'Igi 
An-g 5 'r?i 
An-gvs-td'rj 
Angoiilbme (kng-g&- 
1am') 

An-gull'l? 

An'hilt 

An'hdlt 

Anjou (ilng-zhd') 

Airkl^m 

An-kO'bpr 

An'nji-bdrg 

An-nigh' (jm-nU') 

An-nv.-in 06 'k?i 

An'nip'9-138 

Ann A-rCin'd§I 

An'n9-cy 

An-ny-nay' 

Ans'pdi^Ji 

An-td'lO 

An-t9-que'r9 (-ka'r^i) 
Antibes (ing-teb') * 
An-ti-cSs^i 
Antigua (fltn-tS'g?) 
An-mies', or An-tll'lB? 
An'i|-5s|n 

An-ti-9-qul'9 (in-t?-^- 
kC'9) 

An-lip'9-r5s 

An-ti-B’i'ngt 

An-i|-v’A'ri 

Ant'wdrp 

An-zt'cO 

Anzjn (ing z&ng') 
An-zt;-An' 

A-Ss'l? 

Ap'^n-iilne^ 
Ap-p?- 14 ch'^e 
Ap-p?-Iach-i-c5'l9 
Apppn-zfill' 
Ap-l>9-mSlt'l9X 
A-pd'r? (91 pd'rgi) 
A-pd'ri-mac 
A'qu} (A'kw?) 

Aqtjila (!tk'W9-li) 

Aquilein (&k-W9-la'ySl) 

A-quJ'nO 

A-ra'b|-9 

A-rid' 

Ar'9-flit 

Ar-»-gny' 

A-ralche', El 
Ar'«il, or A-riU' 
Aranjuez 
(&r-9n-hw6tb ) 
Ar^9-rtii 
Ar'gs 

A-rau' (9-rbft') 
Ar-iu*ca'n)-ii 
Ar'bp 
Ar-br6ath' 

Ar£h-an'4el 
Xrsh-i-pa'f-gS 
^r-c 5 l' 


Xr'd9-bn 

Ar^ocbe' (giHUahO 
Xr-d 9 -lkn' 

Xr-dennes' (kr-dtln') 
Xr'dr^h 
Ar'^m-btJrg 
Ar' 9 n$-bdrg 
Ar-e-qul'p 9 (-k6'p») 
A-roz'zb (9-r6l'85) 
Xr-gen-Un' (kr-ziikn* 
ting') 

Xr“|9n-ta'rB 
Argentetiil (llr-zbkii 
tiihl') 

Argentlere (aLr-zhkn- 
t 9 -ir') 

Xr'gBt 

Ar-g38't9-lj 

Ar-|jle' 

Ar'|y-rB-Ci«'trd 

A-ri'c? 

Arlege (i'r^^&zb') 
A-rIa'p<? 

Arkansas (^r-kiUi'igz 
or kr-kfn-skw') 
Ar^il'kS 
Arles (irl) 

Ar-migh' (gr-mi') 
Armagnac (kr-min- 
yakO 

Ar-mC'nj-g 
Armcntieres 
(ir-min't^-ir') 


Xrn'helm (or ar-nim') 

Xrn'stidt (drn'stit) 

A-r668'td6k 

Ar-pl'nS 

Arques (krks) 

Ar-rp-cftn' 

Ar'rj-gbn 

Ar'r^n 

Ar'r^s (or^r-rk') 
Ar'rj-ege' (-azli') 
Ar'rja-bSrg 
Ar'r9-9 

Artois (Ur-twi') 
Ar'vn-dul, or A-r^n^d^I 
As-chbf 'fv’n'^drg 
Asch-ers-lo'b^n (ksli- 
prz-la'bpn) 

X8'C9-lj 
As-cQt'nw 
Asb*9n-tei', or 
A-sh&n't^o 
Xsh-md-nein' 
Ash^v^r 
X8k-t9>ba'l9 
Asia (i'sh9-g) 

As-pllrn' 

Xs-ph^Ml'tSf 

Xs-piV'pdt'g-mO 

As-siui' 

As'g^n 

A8-«tn'ni-WHa 

Af-fl '81 

Xs-s^-Xn' 

A8-«&mp'tl9ii . 

sSm'shyn) 

PPP 
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As-t«r'gsi 

As-tr^-can^ 

At-9-cil'ai^ 

At'b^-rsl 

Atch-j-fHay'si 

.^it'ChCOn^ 

Ath-a-pes'cCW 

Ath'?nf 

Ath-16ne' 

Atli'^l, (T A'thSl 
Ath'pa 


A-tril'ta 

A'tri 

At't9-a 

Attigny (ttt-t6n'ye) 
At-tJ5ck^ 

^ -ttl'i (M&'f) 

J "ibA 'fib) 

f < bc>ti4L8 iob^Qfi.) 

Aubigny (fi-bln'y?) 
Au'bvni 

Aubusaon (fi-bda>8fing') 
Auch (6ah) 


Auch (6ah 
Aude (5d) 
Au'er-bic] 


Au'^r-bigh (dft'^T-Wlk) 


Au^er^atddt (aft'§r-«tat) 

Au'gp-la 
Aug|?'bUrg 
(or fidgs'bttrg) 
Au-gaa'4 
Au-^a't^vfi 
Aunia ffi'nfi) 

Aurillac (fi-rfil'yftk) 
Au-riin-g^-b&d' 
Aus'ter-ntz (or dfls't^r- 
llts) 

AusAra'U-^ 

Aus'tn-fli 

Au-tiu'g^ 

Au-tun' (fi-t&nO 


Auvergne (5-v4rn0 
Aux Cayea (O-k&xO 
Auxerre (fi-air') 
Auxonne (fi-zSnO 
Av'Hfin' 

A-v&ta'j^b? 

A-ve'i-rfi 

Av-^li'nfi 

Avenchea (fi-vaash') 
A-vfir'nfi 
Avesnes (jt-van^ 
Aveyron (tt-va-rSngO 
Avesszano (a-v^t-aH'nfi) 
Avignon (4v'6n-y8ng') 
Av'|4a 


Av-15'n^ 

A'vgn 

Av-fiy-fillea' 

Avrancbea (kv-riloshC 
Ax-dra' 

A-y?i-cd'ch3 
Ayamrnte (l-yg-m8n'- 

AyfeV-JM-ry 

Ayr (4r) 

Ayr'shSro 

A-zbr-bj-jain', or Az-^r 
bal'iin 
Xz'«?f 

A-zBre^', or A-x8'^5f 


Ba-ba', OApe 
B d'b^l-raS-n-d?! 
Bacchiglione (Wlk-fil- 
yo'nsO 
Bkch-i-&n' 

B§i-dkg'ry 

BKd-Hto' (Mld-fi-h#aO 
Bid-?k-8liain' 

Bi'd^n 

BJi-d?n-wel'ler 
Baeztt CbH-k'th?) 
BSLg-d!la\ or j^g'dftd 
Bag-ni'ra (ban-yd'iA) 
Bagrieres (bln-ydr') 
Bagnola (b&n-yfiiO 
Bugnorea (bdn-y^-ra'?) 
BHik'nig 
B?i-httr' 

Babhreln (bil-rInO 
Bah-J'» (ba-S'A) 
B?i-bi'r?li 
B<lhM)ng-fin 
Bahr 9I Ab'i-fid 
Bilir §1 Az'r?k 
BaT'kSLl 

Bul'redth (bl'rdt) 
Bul-rftut' 

Baja (bi'yi) 
BAkhH^gdn 
B’A'ka 

Bal-9-ghfiiul' 

BiH-kli'v^ 

BkMsi-rdc' 

B6l-9-80re' 

Bdl'b6c, w Bkl-bfic' 
B&le (b&l) 

BSll-^r'|C 

B&l-fy-rfiah' 

B»-llze' 

Bklk 

B61-k4n' 

BAI-l|-ni' 

Bdl'l|-usi-si5e' 

Bdll^'tyn-spA 

Bal-ly'aiikn'nffH 

Bil'ti-mfire 

B^-bkr'r^ 

Bam 'berg 
Bam-bduK^ 

Bam-|-4n' 

Bain-m?-k68' 

Bin'c? 

Bsm-cil'la-ry 

Ban-cdut' 

Bdn'd^n 
Banf (bftnif) 
B4n-g^-lfire' 

BAii'gdr ^ 

Ban-k5k' ^ 

Bdn'n^ck-bttm 

Bapaume (bi^pfimO 

Bkr^'bA 

B^-riJche' 

Bdr-Ql-ta'r^» 

B^r-b&'d^e^ 

B4r'b9-ry 

B(ir-bd'da 

Bkr-ce-lfi'na 

B? wH'Jy 


Barnaul (bkr-nbfll') 
Bir'ne-gat 
Birnf'lpy 
Bst-rfiach' (bi 
B^-rfi'rifi 
B&r'^-mfitz 
Bir-quj-flj-me'tfi (-4'.) 
Barraux (bJir-rfi') 
Barrages (b&r-razh') 
Ba^'jl 

Basques (b&sk) 

Bas'rgi 

Bfta-sA'nfi 

Basse Terre (bka-tir') 
Bds'89-r4, or B^s-sfi'iU 
BSs-tAn' 

B^-ti'51 

Bastogne (bjis-tfin'?) 

BHa^j-9 

Bdth 

Baton Rouge (bd^tn- 
r8zh') 

Battaglia (b^it-til'y?) 
Bdt-tj-cH5'» 

Bausset (bfi'sa) 
Bautzen (bodl's^n) 
Baux (b5) 

B^-va'n-gi 

Bdy-9-zid' (bH-zSd') 
Bayeux (ba-yd') 
Bd-yfintie' 

Bay'fiu (bl'6) 
Bay-redth' 

Baz-tan' 

Bea'rajns-t^r 
Bearn (ba-arn') 

B?-at' 

Beaucaire (bfi-kAr') 
Beau'f9rt, C. 
Beauley (bd'l?) 
Beaumaris (bfi-ma'r|8) 
Beaune (b6n) 
Beauvais (bd-va') 
Bec'cle^ fbek'kiz) 
Bed-nore^ 

Bed-ou-in?' 

Bed-9"W66a' 

BCCr'jng, or Bebr^jng 
Beira (ba'^-ri) 
Bei-r6ut' 

Beja (ba'zfaa) 
Be-j?-pdur^ 
B9-16d'-?l-J9-rld' 
B?-l«m' 

Bfil-fdst', or Bfil'ftat 

Bfil'gi-am 

Bfil-grade^ 

Belle-Isle, or Bellisle 
(bdl-IlO 
Belle'vllle 
Bdl-ljn-zfi'n? 

Bei-lti'nfi 

B9-ldfi-ch|8-UlR^ 

BS'lyr-blg 

B61-vi-d6re' 


B8n-c6d'f?n 

BCnd-?-mtr' 

Bdn-9-v6n't6 

Bfin-gdl' 

B^n-gi'zj 


B5n guo'Ig (b5n-ga'JO 

B^-nm' 

BSn-|-8u6f' 

Bcn-Lfi'm^nd 

B5n-N5'vi8 

Ben'nmg-tqn 

B9-ndii^in' 

Bfins'helm 
B6ii'thelm (bfip^tlm) 
B9-r‘Ar' 

B^-rat' 

Ber-be'ra 

B?r-blce' 

Bdr-9-z!'ngi 

B6r-§-zbf' 

Bfer'g^-mfi 

Berg'^n 

JBer|'9ii-hdu9 

Borg'^n-fip-zfiom' 

Bergues (berg) 

Ber-hgim-poro' 

Beik'shlre 

Ber-lln'. or Bfir^in 

Bpr-md'd^l 

Bor'n?ird 

Beine 

B8r'n-5n 

B^r-tiC' 

Bor'wick (or bSr'rik) 
Besan^on (ba-zAng'- 
sfing') 

Bfi3-89t-rd'b}-g 

Bdtli'Ie-hpm 

Bfive'lsind 

Bev-A-rfin' 

B6v'§r-ly 
Beyra (ba'9-i’*^) 
Bey-rJ6t' 

Beziers (bSz-yArO 
Bhat-gSng' 

Bhdrl-p6re' 

Bi-Al'ys-lfik 
Bid-9s-s5'a 
Bi5l'9-fdld (-fBlt) 
Biel'g9-r5d 
Bi-6nne' 

Bjl-bA'o 

B)i-b9'9 

Bll-?-d5I'|9-rld 

B}n^A'zi 

Bln|'?n 

Blng'heim49ii 

Bt'6-bl-fl 

Bi r 'k 5t-61-K^r6« n' 

Bir'k?t-fil-Mar-|-dut' 

Bir^iiiAh 

Bir'ming-ldLna 

BIs'cjiy 

BIs-n 9-gar' 

B|8-8A'gfi9 

Biatineau (bli't^fl) 

Bian'k?n-biirg 

Blficli'ing-l^y 

Bldd'sfie 

Blel'b^rg 

Blfin'belm, or BUIn'* 
hfiim 

Blois (blwH) 

Bocage (bfi-kAgllO 
B6'd?n-8M' 
B<Buf(bftf) 
Bfig4jW 


B9-h5'mi-9 
Bfih'mer-wdid 
Buis-le-Duc (bwa4^ 
ddkO 
BSk-liA'r9 
BSl-bfic' 

Bo'll 

B^-ll'var, or 
Bfil'i-vAr 
B(?-nv'i-9 

Bologna (bp-lfin'yA)/ 

B51-8e'u§l (bfil-ga^nA) 

Bol's9-v§r 

Bdl'tpn 

Bpl-zA'nfi 

Bdm-bay' 

Bfi-nfi-v^n-td'rj 

B6n-d6u' 

B9-nS8s' 

BSn-i-f A'clfi (-cb8) 
Boom (bfiin) 

B6fi-tan' 

Bo-pAul' 

B5r-deaux' (bfir-dfi') 
Borgne (bdm) 

Bor'n^-fi 

Bdm'bfilm 

Bor-n8u' (bdr-nfi') 

B6r-9-di'n5 

Bfish-u-An'M 

B58'n?i-S9-roI' 

Bfis'ngi-S^-rA'ja 

Bfis'm-? 

Bfio't9n 

Bfis'worth (bfiz'wUrtb) 
B6t'9-tdurt (-tdrt) 
Bbth'n}-9 
Bot'z?!! 

Bouillon (bd-Sl-yfingO 
Boujciah (b8-ja'y4) 
Boulogne (b8-l6n') 
B5ur'b9n 

Bourbonnes-les-Baina 
(bdr-bfin'l9-ban') 
Bourdeaux (b8r-d6') 
Bourg (b8rg) 

Bourges (borzh) 

B6u'r5 

B5u-t5n' 

Bovines (bfi-vfin') 
Ddw'doin (bd'dn) 
BrA'bAnt 
BrA'ga 
Br^-gdn'zg 
BrA'hi-lfiw ' 
BrAh-ma-pdd'tra 
B^aidaIbln(br^d'9^ 
bln) 

BrAn'd^n-bttrg 
BrAn'dy-wIne 
Braundsberg (brbdxii'- 
bdrg) 

Br^-zll' 

Braz'9S 

Brazza (brAt'rtl} 
Brfiath'jt 
Brfish'in 
Brfic'9n 

Brfi'd^, or Br^' 
Brfig'fintz 


Brel'sa^h 

Brel't^n-bAgh 

BfBm'en 

Brfis'c{9(br6B'cb9) 
Brfis'lku (orbrSa'im 
Bretagne (br^-tHnO 
BriaTi9on (br^-Ang^ 
sfing') 

Brl-4re/ 

Brld|^e'wfi|rt?r 
Bnej (brSg) 

Brt-finne' 

Brl-9ntz' 

Bneiix (br6-li') 
Brlgh'ton (bri'tn) 
Brin'dj-st 
Brl-6ude' 

Bris'agh 

Bris'gau (brls'gWi) 

Brl8't9l 

Brlt'i9-ny 

Brlx'h^m 

Brfi'dy 

Brfiek (brdk) 

Br6m'l?y 
Br6m't9n 
Br6n'd9-13 
Br88k'lyn 
Brough (brfif) 
Brdcn'sAl 
Bril '498 
Brdhl (bmi) 

Briinn 

Bruns'wick 

Brus's?!^ 

Brzesc (z€sk) 

Bugh'^n 

Bu-^han'an 

Bo-ch9-rbst' 

Bd'da 

Bdd'wels 

Buonaire (bwa-n4r') 
Bufe-na-v^n-td'ra 
Buenos Ayres (bwft'- 
n98 I'res) 

Bfif'fHfi 

Bullth (bllth) 

Bd-j^-lin'c^ 

Bilk-hA'ri-9 

Bd'lfi-inA 

Bul-gi'rni 

Bdlkh 

BAn'c9mbe (bfink'ton^ 
Biin-d^l-ciind' 
BQntz'iau (or bUnta^- 
IdQ) 

Biird-wAn' 

Bdrg 

Bdr'gfis 

BUr'gvn-dy 

Bar-nam-pbiK' 

Bdr'ljng-t^n 

Bttr-r^m-pfifi't^f 

Bdr's^ 

Buracbeid (bdr'iUI) 
BUr'ton 

Bd-tr}n4fi' 

By^'gbvur 
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C^-bXr'bas 

CSb'^U 

C^-bSn'dft 

Csi-bre'r«i (Icfhbrft'i^) 
Ci-bdl', or CU'bul 
C&b-v-l|i-tfiln^ 

Caceres (kft'tha-rSs) 
Cac-htt'6 

Cadioeira (kk-abo- 
aVrft) 

C^-cSn'gS 

Ci'dXz 

CM 5 ro' 

CAd'r 9 n 

Ca'fin (or kkng) 

Caer-mttr'then 

Cier-nkr'vvn 

Caer-phll'ly 

Caf-fra'n^. 

Oftf'frej (m'fffrz) 
caf-j-na-tan' 

Cagliari (kkl'ya-r?) 
C5i-haw'ba 
Ouhir (k&r) 

Cfi-hO'kj-ti 

c^-haa?' 

Caliors (kj-hSfO 
Cal'cSs (kt'kaa) 
Cairn-gdrm^ 

Cairo (kl'ra) 
cai-«i-bar/ 

Cgi-la'brj-^, or 
CMa'bri-^ 
Clll-?i-h»r'r? 

Cal'ais (kkiaja) 

Ca]<9-ina't» 

Cki-fli-mi-a'iiefl 

Cai-?i-tfi-y<ld' 

Cal-§i-tra,'v> 

Calcasiu (kU^kMhd) 

Cd-cut't§i 

Cai'd^r 

Cki-9-da'nH 

Cil'?n-bdrg 

Cal j-cQt' 

Cal-i-fdr'ni-?i 

C?I-IA '8 (or k?I-yd' 3 ) 

Cal'mir 

Caine (kawn) 

CdI-t?-^-r6'n9 

Ckl-t^-ni-sCt't? 

Cil'u-in 6 t 

Cd-vd'dOa 

Ckm-b9-h5S' 

0 ?m-bay' 

C9m-bdM|-9 

Cani-ba|e' 

Ckm'bray, or Cfira-bray' 

Cain'bridge 

Cdm'den 

Cainpagna (kpra-pOn'- 

ya) 

Ckinp'bfll (’kim'?!} 

C^-p5acbV 

Cdn^?^-d? 

Ckn-gi-jQ'hkr'i? 

Cdn-gji-dai'gu? 

Ckn-^-nOre' 

C^-na'rf, or 

C^-na'ries 

Ckn-d9*bir' 

C^n-dewh' 

Can'd|-?i 
C?hnS'?i 
Cannes (kkn) 

Can't^ or C^n-tHl' 
Can't?r-bv-ry 
Can-t 5 Q% C/una 
Cdn't^n, U, 8* 
Ojin-tyro' 

Cape Brdt' 9 a, or CSpa 
Br^-tdn' 

Capo (jllr^fr-deatt (Jtr'- 
9 r-d 5 ) 

Oipe 

Cipa'tt^ 

Ckp+ta.n 1 l't» 

C&'po a*ls'tr]-fi 


C^-rttc'cM 

Ckr'ti>man 

Cilr-si-m5'n}-fr 

Cilr-c9-8»nne' 

Car'djff 
car'd i-gkii 

C^r^de^ifi ^ 
Cftr-i-a'ca 
Car-|b-bS'?in 
car-ib-bes' 

C?i-rln'thi-a 
C^r-llsle' (k^r-lIlO 
Car'l9-wXtz 

Carl^'bad (or karlz'bdt) 
Carl^rS'n^, or Carl§- 
crd'n^ 

Carlsruba (kark'rft or 
karlB-rd'?) 

Carl'stadt 

Carmagnula (kar-mfin- 
ys'i?) 

Cjur-mS'n? 

Cpr-nkl'ic 

C?ir-naul' 

Car-nj-^'I» 

Car-9-lI'n9 
C9r-pa'th|-pn 
Car-pec-tei* (m »ar- 
pan-tra^; 

Cgir-ra'rflL 

Cdr-nck-fcr'gys 

C&r'r^U 

Car'r9n 

C?ir-tA'g5 

Cdr't^r-dt 

Car-th?i-|5'n9 

C^-adc' 

C?-sai' 

C?i-s'd'l9 

Cks-^-na'n^ 

Cds'bin, or Cas-Mn' 
Cascb'au (kasli'db) 
C^-ser'ta 

Caslinlton (kas-hdr'tn) 
C^-slian' 

CAsh'^U 

Cdsh'gar 

Cash-niCre' or Cdsh'- 
mure 
C&s'pi-^n 
Cds'sQl 
C^s-ei'n^ 

Cas-sj-quj-a'rl 
CUs-td-nau'd^-ry (kds- 
t^l'nS'dji-rS') 
Castiglionc (kas-tSl- 
yS'n?) 

C^s-tile' 

Castillon (k^-tfil- 
ybng') 

C{is-tine' 

C4s'tle-bar' (k4a-sl- 
bdr') 

Cfts'tle-tgn (ka8'sl-t<?n) 
Castres (kUs'tr) 

Cks'trS ^liS-vkn'ni 
C&t-9-bam'bsi 

Cdt-k-lO'ni-? 

CMd'nj-d, or Cji'tSt'nj-fli 

Ca-t9n-zd'r3 

CHdw'b? 

Catean Cambresis 

(kat'd kam'br^HsS) 

Cath-(i-rS'nen-st&dt 

C^t-man'ddd 

C&ts'klll 

Cat-t?i-rau'gv8 

C?it-td'r6 

cat't9-gat 

Cku'c^ 

cau'cgi-Biis 

Caune (kfln) 

Cku'v^r-y, or 
Ca'v^r-y 
Ca'vfli 
Oiv'^ia 
Ca'vttn, or 
Cawn-pWs' 
CiU’ti'aiar'ef 


CaHnno' (kttoO 

C^i-yfl'g* 


uec'il unertsey 

C«f'9-IA ChSs'si-pS 

C9-ia'nft Chfish'pe 

CSl'9-b€e ChfHBdn'c 

C€l'l9 Chfit-i-mi 

Cfin'ja (or s^-nG'), Jiff. Cbfiv'i-^t 
C 6 ph>^- 16 'ni- 9 , or J 0 hl-a'na 

Cgph- 9 -l 9 -nl'?i Chi-a'pv 

C^-rkm' J0hl-a'ri 

Cengnola (sfir-in-yG'- J 0 hl-d'vfli 

la) J 0 hl-?i-v 6 i 

C 9 -i 1 'g 5 Ch|-ck'g 3 

C^r-ve'ril (s^r-vi'ra) Chlch'^s 

Cbr'vMl (chGr'v^-a) ChIck- 9-1 

Cfer'vjn (or adr-vkn') ChYck'fli-| 

Cp-ec'nA (ch^-sa'na) Chick ' 9-1 

Coa't? (ot sF^-ta) Chicot (8 

C^-vSar.es (s^-vSn') J 0 hi'(?m-a 

Cfy ^ 5 n', or CGy'l^n Chleti (k 

Dh 9 -ca '0 Chj-hua'l 

Cha'cO (ch 9 'W 

Cb^-gaing' Chi'lj (ch 

Chd'gre (sha'gyr) ChIM|-cS 

Chd-lcdr' Chiloe (c 

Chalons (sha-lBng') Chlm-b 9 - 


ChGr^fiil' 

J0hfir's5 

£;hGr's9n 

Chertsey (chGs'sf) 

ChGs'9'^ake 

ChGsh'pre 

ChfHBdn'cGdk 

ChGt-i-miob'99 


J0hl-a'ri 
J0hl-a'vfli-rl 
J0hl-?i-v6n'nji 
Chi-ck'g3 (sh^-kkw'gO) 
Chlch'9s-ter 
ChIck-9-inkg'fl 
Chick '»'PG6 
Chick '^-Bdiwiy 
Chicot (shS'kG) 
j0hi'(?m-855 
Chleti (k9-£'t9) 
Chj-hua'hua 
(ch^'wa'wa) 

Chi'lj (chS'l?) 
ChlMj-cS'tho 
Chiloe (chG-l9-a') 


Chdm'b^r-ry 
Cham'b^r^-btirg 
Chkm-bISG' 
9 hA'ni 8 u-nt', or 
^'hA-in 3 u'ni 
Champagne (ahara- 
pAnVe) 
Chkm-pilgn' 
Chkm-plaln' 
Clikn'ae-ledr' 
Chdn-dfer-n?i-gGra' 


Chiloe (chG-l9-a') 

ChIm-b 9 -rk'zS 

Chl'n» 

Chin-chll'l? (or chln- 
chGl'ygi) 

Chln'8u-rfli 

Chl'lla 

Chlp'p^n-hftm 
Chlp'p 9 -way 
Chi-pys-cG'it 
Chj-qui't 58 (ch 9 -k€'t 68 ) 
Chiswick (chlz'jk) 
ChIt- 9 -g 5 ng' 


CIBiHKkn^ 

Cidn^mGU' 

Clyde 

CG>9<hG'in^ 

CHln'gS 

CSb'be 

Of-bi'm 

C 5 b- 13 ntz' 

CG'hUrg 
C6ch-»-btlm'bk 
CG'chjn ChX'n» 
Codogno (k9-d6n'yt5) 
C5evV-den 
Cognac (kOn-yUkO 
C9-h66a' 

Cdlm-bp466r' 

C9-Im'br» 

Coire (kwkr) 

Corcb^a-ter 

CGJe-riine' 

C9l-mar' 

Coin (kdan) 

Colnbrook (kbbn'brdk) 
Cologna (k9-lGn'yk) 
Cologne (k9-l6n') 
C9-l8m'b|-fr 


Chan-tll'ly (BhAfi-tSIy'G) Chlt't^n-dgn 
Chkp'91-HIU Clilt-t6re' 


Chkp'91-HIU 

Chkr'c^s 

Charente (shtt-rkngt') 
nhap'i-t8n> 


Chj-vas'sG 
ChSc'tfliw 
Chkr'i-tSn^ ' J0h5c'zjm 
J0har'k»v Cholmondely (chBm'l?) 

Charle'mBnt Ch 9 -l(l'lgi 

Charleroi (shari-rwa') J0h5-r^-skn', or 
Chkrle 8 't 9 n Chp-r&a's^n 

Chdrle^Ille ChQ-wkn' 

Chir'le-vblx', (shir'l?- Chrl8-t|-a'n?i 
vwA') Chrls~ti-a.'ni-?i 

Chdr'lpttes-vUle Chrls'ti^n-sand 

Charl'tpn ChrlB'tj^n-sUldl 

Chartres (shbi^tr) Chrd'djm 

jCh^-ryb'ajs ChQ-^-hO'mfli 

Ch9-t4u'qu9 Chdm'bdl 

Chateaubriant (shkt- Chum'leigh (chfim'l?) 

o'bre~dngt') Chdp'rJih 

Chnteaudun (shdt-B- Ch(S-qu|-8k'ca 
dtin') (cha-k9-sk'k9) 

Chateau-Gonthier CIc-9-cGle' 

(8h&t-5-g6n't9-a) Cl-^n-ftie'gGs 

Chateauguay (shdt-B- (thG-^n-fwa'gUs) 

ga') CIn-9-13^9 

Chateauroux (ahftt-C- Cin-cjn-nd'tf 
r6') Cln'trk 

Chatellerault (ab«'- Cir-ckrs', (Northern 
t€l-r5') Cir-ckB'Bi-9 

Chkt'hsim (8ir-k&8h'9-d) 

Chat-ta-hM'cb^e Cirencester (Bls'y^l 

Cb?t-t33'g?i Cirk'njtz 

Chaudiere(shC-dp-ir') Clt-tfi-dGl'l? (chit-) 
Chaumont (shG-mBng') Ciudad Real 
Chazy (sh^-zG') (thG-d-ddd' r5-kl') 


Cl-^n-ftie'gGs 

(thG-^n-fwa'gBs) 

CIn-9-lfl'?i 

Cin-cjn-nd'tf 

Cln'trk 

Cir-ckrs', (Northern) 
Cir-cks'Bj-?! 

(8ir-k&8h'9-k) 
Cirencester (sls'^-t^r) 
Cirk'njtz 

CIt.tM«l'J? (cbit-) 


Ch^-bSc'tS 

ChGl'i-cfit 

ChGlina'fprd (chSmz'- 
ford) 

ChGl's^a 


Ciudad RQd-ri'gB 
(thG-d-ddd'.) 
Cmta Vfis'chj-a 
(ch§'v9-t4-) 
Cllc-mkn'n^n 


Chei'ten-hllra (or ch«lt'- CU'l^n-ftirth 
n^m) Clai'b 9 me 

Chgm'nit* Ol 4 r' 9 -m 3 nt 


Chgm'nit* 

Ch^-mttng' 

Ch^-n&n'gG 

Ch^n-ykag' 

Chfip'stGw 

Cher (BhAr) 

ChpHfds'cG 

Ch^-rfllw' 

ghGr'bttrf 


Clau'sfn-bllrg (kWh'-) 
ClauBthal (klbha'ldl) 
Ciar-m 3 nt' 
Clermont-Perand 
(klAr-m 5 n§'«r-kng')' 
Cloves 
Cllth' 9 -r 6 e 
015 g'h?r (or klG'b^r) 

P 


C&l' 9 n-Hi&y 

C 51 - 9 .rti'd 6 

C 9 -lQm'bi -9 

C9-lilm-bj-«Ln'fli 

C 9 -iam'b 3 

C6-may-'A'gU5i 

C 5 m'bor-ni 5 re 

Cominbs (k 9 -mGuO 

C 5 'm 5 

CSm' 9 -rIu 

C 9 -nibrn' 

C 6 ni' 9 -rB 
Compiegno 
(k 5 m-p 3 -an') 
C 5 m-p 98 -t 01 'l> 
C 9 n'Cftn' 
C9n-cGp'ti9n 
C 6 n'c 9 rd 
Cond 6 (kBn'dtt) 
Co-nG'cvh 
C 6 n' 9 -m 0 iugh 
C 5 n- 9 S-I 5 'g?i 
C 8 n-g 9 -rS 6 ' 
C 6 n'gie-t 9 n 
C 6 n'g 5 

CSn'nkught, or 
C 8 n-n 4 ught' 
C 9 n-ndct'i-cat 
(k 9 n-n 8 t' 9 -kftl) 
CBn- 9 -c 9 -ch«ague' 
CBn'BtAnce 
C8nHSt9n-tl'ng 
C 6 n-»Wn-ti-n 5 'ple 
Cfid-m^a-slS', or 
C 66 -in&s'«i 9 
C 9 - 8 S' 

086-89 w-hktch'i^ 
C 6 -p 9 n-ha'|§n 
C 9 -pI' 9 h 
C 8 -p|-Sl'p 0 , or 
O 6 -PI- 9 -PB' 

CSqu'et (k 8 k'et) 
C’Q-quim'bS (-kfim-) 
C 5 r- 9 -chiG' 

Cbr'bach 

Corboif (k 9 r-b 51 ') 
C 9 r-dll'l 9 -r 9 fl 

(or kdr-dCl-yS'r^s) 
Cdr'dp-vk 
C 9 -rfi '9 

C 9 r-m', or Cdr'fv 
CSr'jnth 
C5r'9-m4n'd9l 
C 9 -r 6 'n 9 

Correze (kBr-fS*') 

C 8 r'Bi-C 9 

Cotte (k»r't 9 ) 

C 9 r 49 'a 9 

Cf-rftn'sf 

C 9 - 8 ln'ze 

C 9 - 8 b 9 c't 9 n 

CBs'Un 
Coene (kSn) 
OSe'a^cka 
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C63-«lm-b»Ellr' 

CSs'Hi Vivc^ , .. „ 
Cote d’Or (kSt'ddrO 
Cotes du Nord 
(k5t'-dv-ntJr') 
C5-t9-piix'j 
OBtt'bds 
Cftu-Jjiii' 

C&ur'l&nd 

C6ur-tray' 

Cuutnnces (k54JinB ) 
C6v'§n-lry 


geogbaphical names 


Cftv'ing-tpn 

Ca<^e9 (kdCLz) 

Cd^-e't^ 

Cra'cOW 

Cr6m'n»tz 
Cr9-m5'n?i 
CredW 
Crfiv'eU 
Cri-mB'fli 


Ci«inf<tf*ty, or 
Crp-mur'ty 
CrBn'et&dt 
Csoba (chk'ba.) 
Csongrad (chBn'grkd) 
Cv-bk'gu^ 

Cy-bSlr 
Oad-d9-15re' 
Cyd-da'p^ih 
CuBn'c’A (kwSn'sa) 
Oui-k'ba (kw^-k'bH) 




Cdlm 
Oiil'p8p-9r 
Cvl-rtss’ rerkS'rBs) 
Ca-in?i-na' 

Cv-mk'ni'^ , 

Oam'b?r-l9nd 

Cdm-m9'E65' 

Cd'p^r (k&'p^rj 
Cd-r^-^to' f-«o0 
Cdr-djs-tiln' 
Ctt'r|8ch-9 HafT 
(kd'#^8b-^•lU^) 


Car'Mttci 

Cdr-*5'U 

Cd-strla' 

Cyt-tkck' 

Cax-ha'v^n 

CycM9-d39 
Czernowitz 
(cber'ii9-v'It8) 
Czirkuicz (tacrk'nits) 


D. 


DXo-h¥ 8 -tXn' 

DAlll 

l)ab' 9 -mey 

Dil-gi-RB'a 

mi-kSith' 

D^l-md'ti-e 

(d9l-m5'8h9-») 

DM'tQn 

DAin-?i-ris*c8t't9 

D^t-mks'cvs 

Dam-i-€t't?i 

Dan'l)u-ry fdina)er-^) 

Can-n 9 -mo'r^ 

Dknt'zjc 

PAn'dbe 

DAr-d?i-n611e?' 

D^r-fSur^ 

Da'rj-3n 

DArai'stadt 

DArt'moyth 

DAr'wkr 

Dau'ph|-ny 

Dp-brSt'ztn 

DCc'c^in. or D$c-can 

l) 9 -clze' 

D£l-9-p5'^^ 
pei'a-wire 
DeVhi (del'l?) 
DSl'vj-na 
Dfim-fi-ra'r? 


D^m-be'fr 
Do-m5'n» 

DSn'bigh (dSn'be) 
DSn'd9-ra 
D6n-d9r-mBnd' 

Den 'mark _ 
D 6 pt'f 9 rd (dSt'P^rd) 
Der-bend' 

DBr'by 

DBme 

De-Rui'ter, or 
D<?-Rdy't§r 
Deanguaaero 

(d« 8 - 9 -gwa-da'rC) 

D68-9'a'd?i 

De-aha' 

Dea Moines (d^-mdtn') 
DCs'aftu (or dea'soQ) 
D 9 -trdIt' 

DCt'tnig-?n 
Deutz (dolts) 
Deux-Ponta (da-pBnta 
or dd-p8ng0 
Do-v3n'tcr 
D9 -vI'zc^ 

D6v'9n 
D5v'9n-p5rt 
Di-ar-b9-kir', or 
Dl-ar-bC'kjr 


DlS'm^n’? LXnd 
Dlep'hBlz (dlp'bSlta) 
Dl*«ppe' 

DiSst 

DiStz 

Digne (den) 

Dt'iSn' (de'zhBngO 

Dll'Ung-en 

D^n-9ge-p5re' 

Dt-nan' (d5-nang') 
Di-nant' 

Din-wld'di? 

Dl'd 

Dlx-an' 

Dix-indde' 

DniC'p^r (nS'p^r) 
DnieB't(?r (nSs't^r) 

Dof-r9-f|-61d' 

DBUgol'ly 

D61-lArt' 

D5m-|-nl'ca, or 
D9-mTn'i-c9 
D5m-|-n!que', Fr, 

D5n ag-hA'd?e 
D5n'?ild-8on 
DBn'c^s-t^r 
D5n'9-gai 

D5n'g9-1A, or D9n-g5'l» 
DSn'n?-ghue 


Dordogne (dbi'-dSnO 
Ddrdrecht (dor'drBkt; 
Tirfr'nSch 


Ddr'nBch 
D«r-par 
Ddrt 

D&u'ay (^rtfi'A) 

DSuba (Q&b) 

D8u^rB\do'r6) 

D5v-re-fi-Sld' 

Dd^-l9-t9-bad' 

Do^n-pat'rjck 

Draguignan 

(dra-|5n-yang') 

Dr'.lve 

Drcnthe (drSnt, or 
drfin'te) 

DrSs'd^n 
Dreux (dru) 

Drl'n5 
Dr5gh'§-d9 
Dr 6 'h 9 -blcz 
(dr 6 'h 9 -btch) 
Drdll'wjch (drdlt'ith) 
Dro-m5re' 


Dr9-m5re‘ 

DrBn'thelm (drSn'tim) 
Drd'aC? 

Ddb'lin 


Dv Bdque (-b&k? 

Dnero (dd-4'r6) 
Dd'is-btSrg 

Dulcigno (ddl-cbSn yo) 
Dulwich (diil'ich) 
DSm-blane' 

Dum-fnSg' 

Dbn-bar' 

Dbn-dilk' 

Dun-dSS' 

Ddn-rerm'Une 

(dan-f0r'l»n) 

Drin-kfild' 

Dan-kirk' 
Diin-stn'n^ne 
Dunwich (dSn'ich) 
Dnqiiesne (dd-kan') 
Dd-rance' 

Dd-ran'g5 

Dd-raz'z5 (or dd-rat'sO) 
Diir'h^m (ddr'^m) 
Ddr'iach 
Dua'sel-ddrf 
Ddl'ling-^n 
Du-vil' ' 

Dw?i-ra'ca 
Dwi'n?, or Dwl'nd 


DJle 


E. 


lOAS'TQN 
K'brO 

^b-sam'bvl, or 
fib-asm-btU' 

Ecc-135' 
ftch't^r-nash 
jEc'i-ja (ora'th^-hA) 

ftck'radm 

Ecuador (Sk-w^-dbr') 

Dd'dy-flt9ne 

r,'d?n-t9n 

£dgc'c 9 inbe (Sj'kvm) 
tdge'fiSld 

Edinburgh (Sd'in-bdr- 
r 9 , or 6d'in-bUrg) 
Ed'|8-15 
£d'wgird?-vllle 
Cffing-ham 
R|'?r 


ttS'j-nt, or 
ft'forpt 

Eh-ren-brelt'steltt 

EKh^stadt 

En^n-bdrg 

ET's^-na^U 

El8'l9-bfin 

E-kat-9-rl'nqn-bUrg 

E-kat-9-ri'n9-gr^d 

E-kat-?-rt'n^s&v 

El 

Elbe (61b) 
Ei'ber-f61d 
El-beuf (61-bar) 
El'bing 

El'che (6l'cha) 

£1 D9-ra'd5 
El-^phflin>tl'n» 

El^ia 


FAh'ldn 

Pal-ftum^ 

Filr'iield 

Ei£V(ttKd)’ 

Fttl'movth 

(fkW-kBr) 


Fa5-M' 

F^y-atte' 

Pfcy'rtte-vBle 

FaJ-oum' 

F6n-r?i-bad' 

F61-9n-i'ch9 

F 9 -ll-ci-a'n?i 

F 6 m' 9 rn 

F9r-ma'n?igk 

(f?r-ma'n9i) 

F^r-mof 

F^r-ra'ra 


f -ns'9-b6t-grad' 

I-I5rc' 

El-ml'ngi 

l-l5'rA 

El-si-norc', or 
El-8|-neur' 

El'v?is ^ 

EPw?ing-en 

Ely 

Emb'd^in 

Embrun (Am'brdn') 

Em'mer-lsh 

£n-g 9 -dine' 

Enghien (an-?6'an) 
England (Ing'gl&nd) 
En-i-86i' 

Enkhuizen 

(9nk-h(W'z9n) 

En-njs-cbr'thy 


En-nia-kD'l^n 

E-p6r'i-6s 

Ep-6r-nay' 

Ep'j-nai 
E-rAk'li-? 
fer'fdrt 
Er'lcht 
E'rje (C'r?) 

Er-l-vkn' 

jtr'l9in(r-nn 

^r'ze-rdin 

firz49-bir'l9 

Es-cam'bj-? 

Es-cd-ri-al' 

Eaqifimaux (68'k9-in5) 
Es-se-qul'bO C-k6'-) 
Ess'iing-^n 
Es't? 


F. 

F6r'r9l, or F^r-rBl' 
Fez-zan' ‘ 
FIch-t9l-i9-W{'l9 
Fi^s'o-le (-la) 
Pigea? (ftzh'kk;) 
Figueras (f 9 -ga'r»si) 
Ft'Ji, or Fee'd^e 
FXn4»-t6rre' 
Finland 
Flame (fSm) 

Flume (fyd'ml) 


Flin'd^r? 

F16che 
Fien^'bdrg 
FlBr'^nce 
FI5'r99 
FlSr'i-d? 
Fiash'ing 
Foggia (fBj'ja) 
Foix (fwa) 

Fontainebleaa 

(fSn-tEn-bldO 

F6n-t^Hra'b|-9 


EB-tre-mM4'^» 

Es'trq-mBz' 

Es'zek ( 6 s'B 9 k) 
Etainpes (a-tamp') 
Et'o-wUh, or Et' 9 -w 6 e, 
or High'-Td^-^r 
Eupen (di'peii) 
Ea-pbra'te^ 

Edre (ydr) 

Ed'rbpe 
Eutin (dl46n0 
Edx'ine 
Eves'harn 
Ev' 9 -ra 

Evreux ( 6 v-rd') 
Ex'e-t^r 

Eyalet (I-ya'l^t) 
Ey'd9r 

Ey'lku (orl'WQ) 


Pontenay-le-Comte 

«(fbnt-n&'-l 9 -k 8 ng'ta) 

r6n-t9-nl5f 

Pontevrault 

(f6n49V-r5') 

Fw't 9 Jai'15 
Fbr'll 

FBr'in^n-te'rtt (-tft’-) 
F9r-mB'8» 

FCr'rBfl 

FBr^iyth' 

Fbr-t^-v^n-ta'rg 



F5rth 

F^s-sH'nS 

F5th'9r-in-ftty 

FSu'dl 
Foueeres 
FSii'l'Ahj 
FcJ^'?y . ^ 

Foyer* (tV^n) 

France 


geographical names 


Franche Comte 
(fVAnfih kSng^ti) 
Francois (fraLn'swll) 
Fr?ai-c6'ni-» 

Prftn'^k?r , 
Frkn'k^iHSleln' 
Frflln'k^n-thal (-ttl) 
Fr&nk'ftrt 
Fr»s-clA'M 


Fraucnburg ^ 
(frbft'^n-biirg} 
Frau'Btudt (ftbA^stait) 
FrCd'?r-|cke bUrg 
Frftd'?r-ick8-hftll 
Fr«d'cr-ick-t^n 

Frel'Wrg 

Frel'^jng 

Frel'9>ng-9n 


Fwl'ettdt 

Frejue (ttHt-KhOi') 

Frey'bUrg 

Frt^bUrg 

FrlCd'lflind 

FriSich'^haff 

FriC^a^nd 

Fri-d'U [yitkO 
Frontignac (fron-tin 
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Fufer-ta-v^n-td'ii 
Fdl'dk ^ 
FQnch'?!, or Fdn-^UW 
Fd'n§n 

Fanf-ktrch'?n 
Fumes (turn) 
Fyr-rdck -a-bJid' 

FUrth (fdrt) 

FJfz-^bud' 


Gaeta (gA-a'ta) 

Gkf'sa 

Gadlac (gal-y&kO 
GniUon (gal-ySn') 
Giir'lbch 
Ga-lipVgS?, or 
Gkl-U-pa'go? 
G&l-a-^biglf 
Ga-lktz' 

GHS'na 

Ga-ii"ci-g 

Gfti-iTtp'eni 

<}lU'lj-p9-Wa' 

Gari9-way 

Gttl'v§M9n 

Gkl'way 

Gim'b|-» 

Gkn'469 

Gin-jam' ^ 

Gird'iner (gSird'n^r) 
Gir-dSn' 

Garfagnana 

(gAr-fsm-yi'na) 

Gangliano 

(gir-ei-yk'nb) 

Ga-rSnne' 

Gir'rOw? 

G&s-cpn-ede' 

Gi8'c9-ny 

Oks'pe 


J&Sffle (l«f fl) 
jGSl'd^r? 

G6n-9-86S' 

^n-^-sS'O 

09 -n 6 'vfli 

Genevois 

(zh«n-«-vwi') 

^br'gi-a 

Gera (ga'rA) 

Gers (zhAr) 

Gex (zh€x) 

GhMi'mia 
Glikuta (gfliwts) 

Ghent (gfint, or gong) 

jGh^r-gOng' 

Ghi-lin' 

GiBs's^n (iS's^n) 
Gijon (hS-nSn') 
Ojja'lO 
Gxr'g? . 

GYr-gSn'ti 

Bironde (zh§-r5nd') 


Gla-m<5r'g»n 

Gia'rys 

Glmichau (glbft'kdd) 
Gl^n-eig' 


G. 

Glogau (gio'gaa) 
Glp-gkw' 

GiOra'm^n 
GlSuces'Kjr (glSs'l^r) 
Gldck'stidt 
Gmdnd (gmdnt) 
Gnesen (gna'z^n) 
Gnfis'na (nSa'nw 
CKMiiiv'o-ry 
Gtoes (hos) 

GH^m' 

GOl-cOn'd? 
G8m-br&6n' _ 
Gomera (g^-ma'ra) 
G^nalve?' 

GOn'dar 

GaSm'ty 

Ge-ree' 

Gdr'Utz 
Gbrtz (gbrts) 

GO'tha (or gd'tk) 
Gothland 
GSt't^n-bdrg 
Gdt'tjng-^n (gSt'ing- 
9n) 

Gdu'di 
G6ur (gSr) 

G5-yiz' 

Goz'zo (gbt'flS) 

Grk-ci-O'sa 

Gra-<1^8'c» 

Grim-mbnt' 


OAm'pi-an, 

Gra-nk'da 
Grint'ham 
Grin'viUo, U. S. 

Grin-v^ie', Pr. 

Grktz (grSts) 

Graudenz (grbii'd^nts) 

Gravehnes (griv'lOn') 

Orave^'find 

GrSSce 

OrfiSn'land 

GrOen'liw 

GrSS'nack 

GrSCn'wich (grB'nu) 
Grelfs-wM'da 

Gra-ni'da 

GrOn-O'ble 

GrSl'na GrSSn 

GrTn'dal-wfidd 
Orisons (gr8-z6n') 
Gr5n'jng-9n 
Gruyeres (grfl-yAr') 

Gua-da-livVkr , 
GuA-da-i?x-a'ra, (,or 
gwi-da-lA-hA'ra) 
Gua-da-16upe' (gk'da- 

l^p') 

Gua-dal'<)«'fv'»r, or 
GuA-dai-qui-vir' 

Gu4-d|-i'na 

Gui-min'ga 

Gui-nk'r? 


Gui^na-xuk'tO (gwi- 

na-hwk'to) 

Guin'ca Ve-ll cb 

GuUr'daf-ui, (gbr'daf- 
w6) 

Guaa^J^'9 ~ ,, 
GuA-t|-ma'la, or Guu- 

Guax^^ca (orgwa-iVA' 
kk) 

Guay-a^uii' (gws-a" 

kgV) 

GuS'breij (|B'barz) 
GuOl'dar-lind 
Gu61'd?r9 
Gueret (ga'ra) 
GUern'99y^ , , 

Gui-k'naaPf'«^X 

GuUnne^ 

Gull'f9rd (^ll'fQrd) 
Guln'ea (gin'e) 
Gut-pds'ca-k (g9-P^^8'. 

Gdm-bln'nQn 

Gdnd-wk'nali 

Gdntz'bdrg 

Gdr-wkl' 

Ouy'an-dbtte' 

Gd-zal-hls'sar 

Gd'z^-rit' 

^win-nStt' 


H. 


HXb'^;R-shXm 

ss:f^rroj*a'>o) 

Hid-ra-mkut' 
Haer'lampkr'l^m) 
Hague (hag) 
Haguenau (Ag'nO) 
Hal'n&n 

Hainault (ha'nO, or hi ■ 
nbAlt) 

Ha-jy-pftbr' 

Hil'b^r-stidt 

Hil'i-fix 

mi'i? 

Hil'leln 

Hallowell (hbna-?^) 
Him-a-din' 

Hk'mkh 
MfiLm'bUrg 
m'mein 
' lWlm'9-a*® 
H&nip'shtre 
Hanau 

Hing-tclieb-fou' 

H&ng-tchefiu' 

HAnVvar 

Ukr'di-min 

Hkr-ileAt' 


i-bXr'ra 

lb'er*TlUo 

loe'land 

t'c«lm-kIU 

td'ri-ll 


mr'ltng-9n, , 
Har'p§r ’9 FSr'ry 

Hir'r|8-bdrg 
H&r'rOw-gate 
Hkrt'ferd 
HArtzorffArz 
Hilr'wjch (hir'u), , 
Hi^'le-mSre (hiz'zl- 
mBr) 

His'sSlt 

Hast'jng? 

Hit'te-ris 

Ha-vin'nah, or Ha- 
vin'a 
Hiv'ai 

H&v'ar-fard-wSst' 
Ha'var-hlll (ha'v?r-Il) 
HA'vre (hA'vr) 

Hiv're-d9-Grkce' 
(hiv'vr-de-grAs'l 

rha-wl'e 


Ha-wal'i (ha-wl'9) 
Hkw'jck 

Haze* brouck (Az'brdk) 

H6b'ri-d6f 

Ha£h'ing-fn 


Hficla . 

HSd-jiz' 

Hel'd^l-bbrg 

HelVbrbnn 

H81'|-g9-l^nd 

HOlm'stidt 

HSl-mdnd' 

HSl'sing-for? 

H^l-vei'lyn 

HOVvoet-sldya 

H^n-lO'pan 

H^n-rl'cO 

H9-rica?-a 

H!mult(heT'5l, or a'rO) 

H6r'<?-f9rd 

Hbr'ki-m^r 

Her'man-stJidt 

Hbrnn'hdt 

Her'na-eind 

Hfert'f^rd 

Hdr-Z9-g9-^'«» 

HBsse Ciis's?! 

HSsse DArm'stidt 
Heuseden (hbis'dan) 

Heytfi'by-ry (hats'-) 

Hl'feres (h«Ar) 


Hlfd-bdrglau'zQn 

(hlll-barg-hdCk'z?!!) 

inVd?8-heIm 

IHl'Iah 

H^ll8'b6r-^iigh 
Hlm-a-iay'a. or 

HinJ-mA'lch 
Hin-d66' KijO 
inn-dys-tiLn', or H|n- 
dbs'tyn 
His-pan-i-5'la 
Hiwassee (hl-wbs'?) 
H5-ang-h5' 
IlOch'heim 
Hy-del'da 
HOgue (hOg) 

H5-hen-nn'd?n 
HO'h^n-lO'ha 
HO-han-zOriyrn (ho- 
^n-tsOriyrn) 
HOl'land 
Hbl'stein 
HOl'stan ^ 

HOl'y-hBad 

Hbl'y-wSll 

H9“n«in' 


I. 


Mr p£f®^ 


Hyn-dd'ras 
« HOn'fledr 
H6n'i-tan 
H6&g'9-v68n 
II86ch'ly 
HOt'tyn-tOts 
H6u-quhS.ng' 
llOu'B'A (hO'sA) 
Hbu-sa-tSn'ic 
Hftus'lan 
Hd-a-helne' 

Hud'd?r?-finld 

Hiid'sQn 

HuBl'vA (wCl'y'A) 
lIufis'kA (wes'kA) 
Huilquiitmu (liwU 
kwil-a'md) 

HGll 

Hiim'ber 

Hiin'sa-ry 

Hlird^vaJr 

Ha'ryn 

HvBen (vEn) 

Hy'dpr a-bid' 

Hy'dra (or hC'drA) 

Hythe 


In'dys , 

ln'g9l-«t^<!‘ 

Inns'prflck 

In-v^ra'ry 

In-v9r-keith'jng 
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fn-v$M8ch^jr 

Inv^r-nAw' 

In-v9-rt'ry 

T-d'nf 

♦■iw'wjch for Tp'sll) 


I-rtk' Ar'fli-bj 

IreMftnd Taeo (e-ii'8^ 

lr-k6utsk' Iier (a'®9r) 

fr-rfr-wM'ay Iserluhn (^Efr-ldnO 


Xi^tyuch 

Ir'vina 


Ilia (IM») 
iH&m-vMLd' 


Islay (laa) 

Ii'mTd 

Is-pa-httn' 

Issoire (IiHmlr'} 
ISHidU'd&tt^ 


la'trl-# 

tO^Ay 

It-^-pl-cvHPd' 

Tt>9-wftm'b8 

or l-vl'cH 

Jv-re'8 (iv-ri't; 


J. 


Jaew (hil-«nO 

Hrf$ 

J&f-n9-P8-ULm' 

J&l<86<&n' 
Ja-mai'Cfi 
J^-neKrO (j»-nSV5) 
Janina (ya^n^-nU) 
J^-p&n^ 

Japura (ha-pd'iU) 


Jftque-mai' 

(ykr'Q-»Uv) 
Ha'sy (yUaUf) 
Joszbereny (yto-b^ 
ri'iKj) 

Jauer fybfl'qr) 

JllVflt, or Ja^v? 
JSd'biirah 
(or jad'bar-rp) 


JSd'ds 

Je'n9 (ya'nf) 
Jer'fey 

Jey-pflre' 

JId'd» 


J^-Sn'ni-na 

J8n'ki9-pliig 

Jdr'd{in 

J9-rlil'15 

(h9-rtl'y8) 

J6ud-pare' 

Jy-dn' Pyr-ndn'd^K 
Jdg'g^r-nauth (-ndut) 


Jujuy (hd-hw80 
Jullera (zhJj'J^) 
Jdm'na 

Jfing'frau (or ydng'« 
frbd) 

ja-nj-ait't?i 

Jd'ry 

Jdt'lynd 


K, 


Kaarta (kltr^ta) 

Kiir-wAn^ 

Kal-«a-i1'9h 

KiU'iMh 
Ky-ld'gd 
Kdm'i-aiSc 
Kdm-tachdt^ka 
Ky-ndw^ha 
(ket-ndw^wa) 
K&n-dgi-hdr' 
Ky-ri'his-adr' 
Kdr'fli-sfl 
Kkrls'bdrg 
Kaachau (k&ah^) 
Kdsh-mtra' 
Kas*k&8'k)>g 
KHkb'din 


Ka^trjne 

Ka-zdn' 

Kehl (kal) 

KeighVy (kSth'I?) 
K^-ldt' 

Kfimp't^n 

K^-ni'wbj (k^-ndw'- 
wy) 

KSn-n^bSc' 
K8n-n9-bank' 
K?n-tack'y 
KS'agh (kS'6) 
Kdrgue'len’s M 
K^r-mdn^ 
Kdr'm^n-shaw 
K^r-fllikw' 

K8sh'5 

Kdz'wick (kSz^tk) 


K8ts'ke-m8t 

Khar-k3f/ 

Kh<ir-t6dm' 

Khbr'syn, or K^r-sSn^ 

Khi'v^i 

Kh<?-kdnd' 

Kho-r?i8-8{ln' 

K|-dkh'tfli 

KHn-kd' 

KId'd9r-inTnHBt9r 

Kt-ef or Kl-Cv' 

Kiel 

Kll-dAre' 

Kil-k5n'iiy 

KiUaMy 

Kd-la'lSe 

Kd-lar'nyy 

Kil-mUr^n^ck 


Kil-m6re' 

Kin-cdrMine 

Kin-r538' 

Kin-sale' 

Kin-tSre' 

Kin-t9re' 

Kir-kai'dy 

Kirkcudbright (kVrk- 
kfi'br?) 

KYrk'wSJl 

Kir-myn-shkh' 

KIr-ri9-mair' 

KIs-kj-rnTn'?-tdfl 

Kit-t&n'ning 

KIt-ty-ttn'ny 

Kt-v-ta'j9h 

Knisteneau (nlB't©-n5) 
Kndx'yffle 


K5-lin' 

K81-y-v&n' 
KSnc^'bferg 
K6n'igs-bdrg, or Ko«n 
igs-barg 
K6-r?i8-ssln' 
Kbr-dy-fdn' 
KSs-Cj-as'kS 
K8s-tr6'in{i 
KraLs-ny-ydrsk' 
Kr6m'nltz 
Kreuznach 
(krolts'ndk) 
Kflr-djs-tdn' 

Ky-rilej', or Kd'rileg 
KQr*ree-chane' 

Kdrsk 

Kyt-tdre' 


L. 


LAB-B^-Bda' 
Ldc'cMlvee 
Ldgh-o-wdn'tt^ek * 
lAch-a-wdx'en 
Ld Chine' 

I^ch'sd 

Ly-ddkh' 

L^-dO'ga 

Ly-drSne^' 

lA-fjiy-8tte' 

lid-Fdur^he' 

Ld'ge Maggiore (•'mf> 
js^ra) 

Ld-Grdnde' 
lA Guayrti 
La-gd'na 
. Lo-Bdre' 

Lo^ftu' (la-h^) 
lid Mdn'chd, or La 
Mdn'sbg 

Lambayeque (Km-bg- 
ya'ky) 
lAm'beth 
Ld-me'g5 (-mi'-) 
lAm'mer-mdir 
La-Mdllle' 

Ldm'sa-kl 

Ld-nal' 

JL&n'yrky or Lg^drk' 
Lin'cas-t^r 
Ldn-ci-d'n5 (ldn-ch9- 
d'nS) 

Lin-diu' (orldn-dda') 

Landea (Idngd) 

Ldn'dr9-cy 

Iidnd^'bdrg 

lAnda-crd'hg 

Ldnda-hdt' 

Ldng'hylm (ttbig'uai) 
Ung'ttad 


Ldn'gres (Idn'gO 
Ldn-gu9-d6c' 

' La-nf'eg 
Ld'Ss 
Lfi-peer' 

Ldp'lynd 
Ld Pld'ta 

Ld-rache' (lUn-ish') 

Ly-rls'sa 

L&r-is-tdn' 

Ldr'ni-kd 

Ld-Sdlle' 

lAt-st-cdn'gd 

lAt-a-kl'a 

Ldt-t9-k68' 

Lau'ban (Idd'bdn) 
L&u'^n-burg (or Ibb'- 
pn-bdrg) 

Ldunce'tpn (Idns'tun) 
Lau-ijfdnne' Oa-*dn'V 
Lau'ter-brdnn (I»a-) 
Ld-vdl' 

Lavaur (Id-vSr') 
Ld-v6'r5 

Liy'bd^h, or La^'faish 
LSara'ing-tyn 
LSb'a-nyn 
JAc'ce (ISt'cha) 

L«Sh 

Lec-tdure' 

Leedf 

Lee'ward (IS'wyrd, or 
Id'ward) 

L8g-b8rn', or LSg'hbm 
Le-gnd'n5 (ISn-yd'nO) 
Le'high (la'hl) 
Laices't^r (lis'ter) 
Leigh (le) 

Leigh'lin (lek'ljn) 
Leigh'tyn (le'tvm) 


Lel'ning-^n 
LeTn'stfsr, or LSln'st^r 
Lelp'sjc 
Lel-rl'a 
Leith (leth) 
Lelt'm^-rltz 
Lelt'rim, or Lfl'trim 
Leix'llp 
LSm'bdrg 
Le'ny, or L^-nd' 
LSn'a-wSe 
L?-n5ir' (l^-nftr') 
L^n-tS'nd 
Leom'in-st^r 
(£nff. lem'at^r) 
L9-dn', or Le'yn 
Le-y-nl'di 
Le-yn-tl'nj 
Leop'yld-aUldt 
L9-pd«'t5 
Le Puy (I9-PW8) 
Ler'i-dd 

LCr'wjck (ISr'ik) 
L«8'i-nd 

Lea Martiguea (tft- 
mdr-tdgO 

Leuch't^n-bdrg (Iblk'- 
' t^n-bdrg) 

Leut'ma-rltz (Idit'msi- 
rlta) 

Leutachau (Iblt'shba) 
L9-vdnt' 

Lev'^n, or LS'ven 
Lf-wdr'dgn, or Leed'- 
w^r-ddn 
Lew'ia-him 
Lex'ing-tyn 
Ley'den (ll'dn) 
Ll-bfi'ri-f 
Lt-bteme' 


LIch'fiold 
LTcli'ty-nuu (-nbO) 
LYsh'tyn-fei? 
LYch't^n-ateln 
Li%0 
(or 16-5zh') 

Lieg'nltz 
Lille, Llale (ISl) 

Ll'md, or Ll'ma 
Llm'bilrg 
Llm'^r-Ick 
Llm'myt 

Ljm-oges' fljm-dzh') 
LimouBin (IS-niO-i^ng') 
Limoux (ie-m6') 
Lin'coJn (llng'kun) 
Llng'en 
Lln^kiy-plng 
Ljn-flth'gSw, or Lln'- 
lith-g5w 
LIntz (linta) 

LIp'9-ri 

Lyp'p9-.D«t'niWd 

Lis'byn 

Liaieux (le-ze-d') 
Lla-m5re' 

LItch'fiSId 

Llth-y-d'nj-f 

LIt'iz 

Llt-tp-rft'l? 

Li-vSL'dj-a, or Llv-ji-dl'a 
Llv'^r-pddl 
Lj-vS'ni-a 
Llin-d&ff' 

Lla-n81'ly 
Lld'n5s (lyd'nSa) 
Llanrwat (ldii>rdat') 
Llerena (lya-ffi'nd) 
L9-ia'dft 
Lp-in'gft 


Lp-cdr'hO 
Ii9£h-8L'b'9r 
Lochea (lOsh) 

L5£h liv'^n 
LSch LO'roynd 
Lbgh'y 

L8-deve' (I8^1iV') 
Lo'dl (Id'de) 
Lq-fB'den 

Ii 9 -gr 8 n '8 (I(^gr 8 n'y 8 ) 
Loire (Iwdr) 

Loiret (IwA-ri') 

Lola (15'bd) 

L6'ker-«n 

LSm'^bar-dy 

LS'mpnd 

Ldn'dyn 

Lin-dpn-dSr'iy 

L88-ch68' 

Lq-rain', Ohio, 
Ly-rSt'te 

L»Orient (Wr'ff-dng') 
L5r-raine', Fr. 
L8st-wlth'iel 
L8'thi-an 

Lo&gh'b8r-9Ugh (Ittf '« 
biir-9) 

Lough Erne (ISk'dm') 
Lough Nengh(15k'*'n8' 
or Wk'-nS'y) 
Ldu-t'99 
Ldu'is-bUrg 
Ldu-sj-l-dde' 
L8u-Ht-in'g 
Ldu'ia-vllle 
L6u-vain' 

Lou Viera (Id'v^-i) 

Ldu'va 

Law'^ll 

Lowoaitz (IS'vp-aita) 
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(Ml 


L^ziro' 

Lv-b«ck% 0 rLa'b<ck 

Lib'ltn 

Li&c'c;^ or Lftc^ck 
l 4 U-ce'nA (UUlift^ak) 


Lu-ce'ro 

LA-ctfrne' 

Lttck-nb<^' 

Lu.c 5 n' 

Lo-dA-mkr' 

l 4 dd'w}gt.b(krg 


Ldd'wig»>ldft 

Ld'n^-bUrg 

Ld-nfir 

La'n^n-Mif 


LA'm^vIIIo' 

Lv-p^^tA 

Lu-«a'ti-ii (iv 
Ldt'z^n 
Lilt 9in-bttrg 
L^.xtfrae' 


Lv-* 3 u' 

Ly-cam'inf 
Lfm'fHrd 
Lfncb'bbrg 
Lyonaali (14<9ahiit0 
Ly'pnf (tP 9 na) 


M. 


M^>cX^d (or m^-kbilO 

M^-c&s'sAr 

Mdc'clef-fi 81 d 

M^c-9-dd^n|-9 

Mdc^-rSL'ta (mich-) 

M^-chl^AS 

M^c-ken'zi? 

MAck-»-nfiiw' 

M9-<i6mb' (-k6m0 
Ma'cpn, Qeo. 

MA-c 5 nS ^ 
M^c-quar'ri? (-kw 3 r'-) 
M&d-9-gls'c9r 

Mdd-d9-l5'n9 
M9-dSi'r?i (or ra?i*da'r9) 

Mid'e-ra 

Mdd'Hi^n 

M^-diila' 

Mflt-drld', or MUd'rid 
Mad'v-ra, or M^-da^rA 
MAel'strdm 
Maese (maz) 
MaSs'trlciit (mfia'trlkt) 
Miig-fi-dox'A 
IViag-d^i-le'nA (-la^n?) 
M4g'd9-bttrg 
or 

M&g-e-rae' 

M^g-gi^'re 

M^i-^ln-dj-nA'a 

M§ig-nl'9ii 

Magny (mkn'y?) 

Ma-ha-ndd'dy 

M9-han' 

M9b-r!it't9 

Ma'i-dk 

Mal-hid-p3re' 

Main, or Main 

Ma'i-na 

Maine 

Mfi-Jdr^c9 

M&l-9-bar' 

M?i^I 4 c'c 5 i 

M&l'9-g9 

Malaisla (m^i-la'sh?-?) 
Ma'I^r 
M!i.Mar-8n 
Msi-itt'y?i 
M0Ll'd?n 
MXbdlves', or 
Mardives 
Ma-lfim'bA 
Mallnes (mJUSnO 
Mkl-li-cM'W 
MaFm9>dy 
M&l'mO 

Malm^'bv-ry (m&mz-) 
Mnlplaquet 
(mai-pULk'd) 
Mkl'atrdm 
MM'tA 
Mart9n 

Mstl-va'aj-* 

MW'v^m 

MM^wAh 

M^-nkr' 

MAn^be 


Mdn-d^-vee^ 

M»n-dln'gO 

Ma'n? 

Mkn-ga-lOre' 

M^n-h&t'tgin 

MAn'helpa 

M^-nls'sa 
M4n-i-t8ii-w3c/ 
Minn'h^rts-berg 
M^n-re'aA (m^n-ra'sA) 
L? M’Ans (19-man g) 
Mflin-sau'ra 
Mln'tp-va 
Man't9-?i 
MAn-z^i-na'r^fl 
(or man-tha-na'rfs) 
Mir-a-caV'bS (-kl'be) 
M4r'9-m5c 
M&r-^n-ham' 

Mar'9-n8n 

MAr'gL-vt 

MAr-ble-hCad' 

M’Ar'bUrg 

MArche 

Mar-dtn' 

M?i-r8n'g3 

Mar-ga-rPtft 

M4r'g?ite 

Mar-i^'n9 

Mar-i5-g9-iante' 

Ma'rj-9n-bUrg 

Ma-n-en-wSr'd^r 

M»-rl-9n-z811' (-tsMO 

Ma-n-ei't? 

Mangliano 

(inar-6l-ya'n8) 

M»-rIt'z4 

Mar'mb-r? 

Ma-rSsch' (-rbsh) 
Msi-r6ss' 

Mgj--que'8?8 

(mar-kS'*?iz) 

Mpr-ea'ia 

Marseilles (m^r-salz') 
MAr-t9-ban' 

MAr-ti-nl'c3 

Mar-t|-nlque' 

Ma'ry-4nd 

Masafuero 

(mls-^-fwa'r5) 

Mfts'c^it 

Mas'aa 

Mas-s?i-ch(i'B 9 tts 

MAfi'u-ah 

Mj-sa-li-pgi-tam^ 

Mat-gi-m5'r»s 

M^-tan'z^s 

Mit-fi-jAn' 

Mkt-A-rt'gi 

Mat-gi-rS' 

M&ts'mai 

Mit'v-ra, or M^-td'rA 
MAueh Chfink 
Mku^ 

MAu-mdS' 

Mau-r^-pas' (m5-re-pao 
Mlu-rl'^i-as 
(mku-rlBh^9-tt8) 
Mayence (ma^ykns') 


M^y-dnne^ 

Mayne (man or min) 
May-n66th' 

Mays Villa 
Ma-zan-d^-rkn' 
Maz-za'ra (m9t-«a'iii) 
M9-a'c5 
Meant (m5) 

MScVa 

MSSh'lm 

M^-chS-a-cSn' 

MSck^I^n-bUrg 

M9-c8n' 

Mfic-rttn' 

M9-d!'n?i, or M^-dl^ny 

M9-dI'n?L, OMo. 

MSd-i-t^r-r&^n^-^n 

M^-hfir'rjn 

Mfiig? (iwSgz) 

Mel-kSng' 

Mel-nim' 

Mel'ning-^n 
Mels'sen (mlV^n) 
M9-jdr'd?ih 
M6k-|-n8z' 

M^-IIn'da 

M^l-rOse' 

Mgl'tpn-Mdw'bray 

M8m'9l 

MSm'ining-^n 

Mem-pbr§-m&'g3g 

M^-nkrd' 

M9n-d5'z9 
(or m8n-d5'tha) 
M9-nln' 

MSntz (mSnts) 

M9-ndr 

M9n-zaMeh 

M8q'ui-nez (m8k^9-n8z) 
M9r-d!n' 

M9r-gut' <m9r-j60 

Mervda 

M6r-i-m9-chl' 

MSr'|-9-n6th 

M8r-m9n-teau' (-15) 

MSr'nmack 

Mdr's9-bUrg 

Mer'sey 

M«r'thyr TJdVil 

MU'chld 

Mfish'ed 

M88-9 I6n'gj 

M 98 -s!'ii 9 

M88-u-ra'd5 

MSs-v-ra'ta 

M«t'9-Wn 

Metz (mSts, or mSi) 
Meurthe (mdrl) 

MeOse (mdz) 

M8x^-cd 

Mezleres (m 8 z-y&r 0 
Ml-a'c 5 
Ml-ftm'i 
Ml-tt'va 
Mlch-i-g^n' 
Ml^h-il-i-m&ck'j-nkc 
( proTi, mak-e-nkw') 
MWdel-bttrg 
MId'dle>b8r-9agh 
Mld'dle-bn-ry (-b«r-) 


Mld'dle-tbV^n 

MIl'pn 

Mt-lAz'zd (mfr4blt^86) 
Milhau (mS-IO') 
Minfidge-vUle 
Mt'15 

Mll-wauVi9 
Mln'ciS (mln'chS) 
Mln-d9rna'5 
Mln'd9n 
Min-d6'r5 
M|n-grS'l|-9 
Mln'bS (or mCn'yS) 
Mi-ndr'c9 

Miquelon (mlk-9-I5nO 
MIr-9-mi-9nl' 
M|-ran'd9-ia 
Mirepoix (rnSr-pwA') 
Mls'i-tra 

Miskolcz (mlsk-hSlts') 
M)s-sl8'qua 
(mis-flls'k 9 ) 

MIa-S{B slp^})) 
Ml8-«9-15n|hi 
M|8-fl6u'ri (mi8-«6'r9) 
M|a-trfts' 

Mlttau (mit'tbft) 
M9-^b5Ie^ 

M5-c9-r3n'g9 

MO'chji 
M6'd9-nU 
M5a'i«<A 
M5g-9-d5re' 

MS'Mwk 
M5'hi-l«v, or 
M9*bl'l9v 
Mgi'dau (-dbft) 

Mgd daV|-9 
M5i-(3t'ta 
M^-ltse' 

M6-i9-kal' 

M 9 - 1 Sc'c 9 
M5m-hA'z9 
M6rti'fl5t 
M6n'9.c5 
M5n'9-gh8n 
M5n-9B-tlr' 
M8n-ch9-b88' 
M3n-d©'g5 (-ila'gS) 
Mondonedo 
(m6n-don-yS'dfl) 
M6n-d9-vi' 
M9-n8m-b9-sl'9 
MBn'fa-l&ut 
M6n-f9r-rA't5 
M6n-ghlr' 

M9n-g5M|-9 
M6n-9-m9-tSl'p9 
M 9 -n 5 n-g 9 -h 6 'l 9 
M9-n5p'9-li 
M9n-r5Vi-9 
M8n8 (or m3ng) 
M6n-t9g-na'nll 
(mSn-tAn-ya'nk) 
MBn'tp-gfle 
Montargia 
(m5nff-tar-zh8') 
Montauban 
(m5ng-l6-bang0 
Mont Blanc 
(or m6ng bMng) 


Montbriaon 
(m5ng-br5-z8nfO 
Mont-cAlm' (-k&mO 
M8t}~t6'gd 
M5a-tSitV 
Montolimart 
(inSng-ttre-milr') 

Bf6n-t«lVv«* 

Monterey (m8n-t9-r50 
M5n't9-VId'9-5 
(or m5ii't9rV9-dA'5) 
M6nt-f9r-rtlt' 
M8n-ti-c«l'15 
Mnntiila (rnSn-tSl'yA) 
MSnt-mttrtre^ 
(m5ng.martr0 
Mont-niQ-rinVy 
M5nt-pani-9r, K 
MSnt'paj^l}>9r 
(or m8ng-p6re-S) 
Mont-r9-&.l' 

M5nt-r9-a.'Io 

Mfin-trSse^ 

M5nl-s9r-rat' 
Md6r-sb«d-9-b«d' 
M85se-hII'J9ck ' 
M9-ra'vil 
M9-raVi-9 
MorVy (mat'r9) 

Mdr bi-hkn' 

• M 9 -rSV 

M 9 *re'na (m 9 -r&'Dll) 
M9r-15'2h|'9 
Morlaix (ro9r4S0 
M9-r5cVa 

Mdr-tSigne' (mbr-tftaO 

Mdrte-milr' 

lyiSs'shd 

MSb'cSw 

M9-9fille^ 

M9B-qul't5 (m98-k6^M) 
Md'sul, or M9^F 
M9-tA'l9 

M9-ta'p?i 

Moulins (mfi-UlugO 
Mdul-t&n' 

Mdur-z5uk' 

M5-Z9m-Diqu6^ 

Mdhl (mdl) 

Mflhl-helm' (m61-hlin0 
MOhr (m8r) 

Muihausen 

(mAl-hdd'zea) 

Mul-l)n-gar^ 

MtUVi^h 

Mfin'8t9r 

MUr'ci-9 (mUr'alie-A) 
MUr'fr9eB-bdr"9Ugh 
Mdr-vj-o'drS 


Mus-cAt^ 

M 98 -c 6 '| 9 a 
MiiB'c 9 -vy 
MyB-kln'gym 
Mii8'B9l-bUrgh (-bUrg 
or -bur'9) 

Mdt'trii 

Mfc'9-n| 

MJcVn®* 

My-«5re' 

Myt*H 8 'n 9 


N. 


NX'^8 
N 9 g pMff 
N^hftnP 

Na'inyr, or Nk-mni^ 
NknVy 


Nkn-nHrtlck^ 

Nkn-kin' 

Nftn'89-m3nd 

Nantes 

(nftnti, or nttngt) 


Nkn't}-c 6 ke 
IWn-tSck'9* . 

*Nkp' 9 -Jj 


N&r-bSnne' 

Na^'by 

N 9 -«hS^b 9 

N&Bh'n-f 

NABhVIiie 


(or n&a'aM) 
Na'tAi, or 
NMSII' 
N&tch' 9 Z 



GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Nfttch-HSch'fs 
(or n&k^^Qsh) 

N^iUtSre' 
Nlu'gf-tttck 
Ntlum'bUrg 
(or nb&m^bttrg) 

SX’ 

Nftv'?i-rln 

!Wv-»-rl'nfl 

N?i-vairre' 

N&z'{i-rSth 
Neagk 
(n6, or n6'^) 
NWj'id 

NS'gJV-^nte 
Nels's^ (nl's?) 
Nemours (na-m&rO 


Nenagh (a^-all'i 
N^-pfiiul' 

NSp'iSHilng 
Npr-bn(l'd5ih 
Ndrt-s^hlnk^ 
NSs'c^pfic 
N«tti^9r-liind8 
Neu'bUrg 
(or ndl'bdrg) 

Neusatz 

(niil^sfits) 

Ne&se (nfls) 
Neu'sehl (nOT'sOl) 
Neu'st&dt 
(nbl'etlt) 

Neuwied (ndl'vrSt) 
Nf-va'dll 
Nevers (na-vdr') 
Nfiv'er-slnk 
New'^rk 


New'b^rn 
Ne^'bvt-ry 
Ne'w'bu-ry-pSrt 
New-cas'tle 
New ^-ch5't^ 
New%yiid-Wlnd 
New Qr^-nd^a 
New Hatnp'shire 
New Htt'ven 
New JSr'^ey 
New'mai-k^t 
Now Or'l9-?tng 
New'p5rt 
New Ydrk' 

New Z6a/land 

Ni-ig'a-ri 

Nlc-j-rd'gu^ 

N!ce (nijfi) 

Nlc-9-bJLr' 

N|-c8p'?-li 

Ni-c5'bj~? 


Ntc-p 4e'rg 
(nTk-Q-tfi'rk) 
NiS'in^n 
Nled'pdrt 
Nievre (n^-ifrt) 

Nlk-9-lal'9f 
mi-ctnA' 
Nlm'?-guSn (-gSn) 
N|m-\ve'g?n (-wS') 
Nl'dit (nC'dr) 
N!'ph9n 
Nlp'|8-Blng 
N^8h-8-p6ur' 
Nismes 

(n6m, or nSmz) 
Nt-vglles' (n3-vSl') 
Np-ce'rA 
(nQ-chS'r'i) 
Noirmoutier 
(nwdr-md'tg-a) 


Nord'baa'sen 
(nbrt-bba'x^) 
Nbrd'ki9<plng 
N8rd'ling-en (ntW'-) 
Nbr'maii-dy 
N6r'rid^e-w8ck 
Nbnh-dmp't^n 
Nbr-tham'b^r-lind 
Ndf'way 

Nbr'wjch (nBr'rij) 
Nbt'tjng'Mm 
Np-va'rd 
No'vj Sco'tj-a 
N5'v?i Zdm'bla 
NBv-g9-r6d' or 
N0v-^g9-r8d' 
N8x'v-b«o 
N6-y8n' (n5-y5nf0 

Na'r?ni-bferg 

Ny'kff-ping 


0. 


Oahu (wft'hft) 
Cak'h^m 

Oaxnca (wk-hH^kk) 

6'b^r-lln 

0'bi-8n 

O'by 

OcaSa (9-kan'ytt) 
Oc-c? quOin^ 

0-c9^n'a (5-sh$-ftn'a) 
0-c5-an'i-c?i 
(S-sbe^n'^-kp) 
Qc-mur|eo 
Q-c5'n?e 
O'cra-cOke 
O-d?n-8S0' 

0'd?r 
9-d68'8si 
oe'd^n-bdrg 
fio^^nd (d'lsmd) 

Oels (fils) 

6e'r?-br5 
Oesel (d's^l) 
Ofit'ting-?n 
Off^n-Mch 
Og^d^ns-^g 


Oise (w‘dz) 
Ok-hBlsk' 
Ok-tIb'b?-hk 
01d'?n-bUrg 
Oleggio (9"ISd'j8) 
Oleron (5-la-rBng') 


jl-l-vfin'z’i 
Ol'mutz 
01'(? nfitz 
Q-15t' 

^man' 

Q-in3'9 

Om -p5m -p9-nft8'8\icr 
ODate (Qn-yU't%i) 

g -nfi'M, or On'9-gl 
negiia (9-nal'yfi) 
0-neI'da 
On-^n-d&'gp 
Qn-ta'ri-5 
03-jeIn' 
Od'Ua-ias'k^ 

68r'fa 

Ods<4fm-4an9e 


05g'ter-haftt 
Op-^-lfiu'esis 
O pdr'tS 
Op'pSIn 
Op^p^n-helm 
O-ran', or O'rfin 
Or'?ing;e 
Or'c-br6 
Or'e-g6u 
O'r?], or Q-rSV 
O-r^l-U'nd (or fi-r^l-yk'- 
n‘4) 

6'ren-bUrg 

Orihuela (3r-e4iwa'lsl) 
O-n-nd'cd 
Or-|-zA'ba 
Ork'ney^ 

Or'l9-9n8 

(or br-ia-angO 
Or-13f 
O-rfin'te? 

Or- 9 -pe '89 (-pa^-) 
Or'tp-gai 
Orthez (8r-ta') 

Q-rd'rC 

6r-V|-e't5 (8r-V9-a^t5) 


Q-BIlC'C^ 

g-Bage' 

Osh-ma6-nayn' 
Os'i-mS 
O^'na-bruck 
O^'nsi-biirg 
Os-sa-baw' 
Os'ei-pfiS 
Os'sp-IA 
OB-sd'na 
Qs-tfind' 
08^t|>aks 
Os-we-gStch'i? 
Qs-we'g6 
O^'wcs-try 
6-tab '^-15, or 
Ot-9‘b4'15 
O'ta-helte, cr 
6-t9-heI'tg 
6t'sh9-k8v 
g-tran't5 

ot-ta-ja'nS 

(5t4»-ya'n5) 


6t't?i*wi 
Ot't9rd)Um 
Ouachita (wSsh-f-UO 
Oude (dd) 
6ude'narde 
(or dh-d^-narMe) 
6u'fa (&'fa) 
Ouis-cSn'sjn 
(wjs-kSn'sjn) 

6u'r?il, or 6u-rai' 
6u-rai8k' 
dur'f^i (&r'f?i) 
dur'g? (df'ga) 
6ur-m!'9h 

(6z, or bOz) 
6ut-cbang-f&u' 
(&-ch?ing-f5g 
O'v^r-t^n 
O-ver-ya's^l 
C-vi-eMo (».v9-a'd6) 
O-waa'cS 
Q-wS'g6 
Q-why'ee 
Ox'f^rd 
Q-zark' 


P. 


pXc'o-LtT 
Pa-dan g' 

Pid'^r-bbrn 
pad'9-va 
pad'u-a 
Pai^'ley 
Pa-iatVn5te 
Pai'a-tTne 
PdH-wan' 
Pal-^m-bang' 
P^-lfin'ci-a 
(pa-lfin'shp-a) 
Pa-Ifin'que (-k») 

Pa Idr'mS 

Pal-es-trt'na 

PaJ-Kkud-^hfir^ry 

Pal-ml'raa 

nnga 

Pim'li-cfi 

Pam-pe-16'na 

pam-pWna 

P9-nnV (pvnlO 

P9-nd'l9i 

Pgn-scfi'va (-chfi'va) 

Pttp'y-a 

Pa-rU' 

Par-9-guSf'*?» 

par-§i-guar 

par-f-l'ba 


Kr-$-mar'} ba 

Par-9-niHt't9 

Par-9-na' 

Par-9-n8-l'ba 

P8-rfic'cbi-a 

Pdr'g? 

rA'rj-.l 

Par-}-m4^ 

Pdr-i-na' 

PKr'fa 

Pir-mp-^ian' 

P^r-nSs'sya 

Ptl8-C8-gdu'l(l 

PgtB-ciia'rS 

iWs-quo-tank' 

P^s-s&'jc 

PdB-sj-m^-quSd'dy 
Hs-B^-rdh-w'fin' 
Passau (i^s'sdii) 

P4t-9-gS'nj-? 

Fa-taps'c5 

pat'9-ra 

Pat'roSs 

Pat'n^ 

Pa-trds' 

Pat't9r-s9n 

PMfick'^t 

Pau (p5) 

Pd-u'ca-tSck 

Pa-v5^a 

Paw-tGck'et 


Pays do Vaud 
(pa'^do-vo^ 
P^-dtjo' 

Pceades (pS'blz) 
Pe-gu' 

Pel'pus (or pa'^-pds) 
P(!-klng' 

Pe-lew/ 


Pem-i-gp-was's^t 

(pfim-e-jy-wfis's^f) 

Pfin-dfin^njs 

Pfinn-syl-va'nj-^ 

P9-ii5b'sc9t 

Pfin-ryn^ 

Pfin-s?i-c5'l9 

P^n-zknce' 

P^-fi'rj-^ 

P^r-di'dC 

Perigord (pfir'^-gbrO 
Perlgueux (pSr'9-gdO 
Pfer-n»m-bd'c6 
Per'nau (pbr'nbh) 
Perpignan 
(pfir-pfin-yangO 
P^r-quIm'^nS 
Pbr'sHi (pbr'sh^-fi) 
P^-rd' 

P^-rd'gj-? 

Pesaro (pa'sg-ra) 
P^-sbaNv^r 
PfiBthf or Pfi«>T 
P^t-acbb'r^ 


P5't9r-bftr-9Ugh 

Pfi'ter^-bUrg 

PO-tpr-wdrMeln 

PliXI-9-dfil'pbi-?i 

Phi-IIp'pine^ 

Phll-jp-p8p'9-b 

Pi-9-cfin'za 

(pe-^-chfint's'A) 

Pl-a'v9 

Plc'^r-dy 

Pj-chln'chsi 

P!'c5 

Plc-tbu' (ptk-tS') 
Pifid'mfint, or 
Pl'^d-mbnt 
Plenza (p^-fint'sU) 
Pl-9-t6'U 
Pignerol 
f’>TT\-y9-r5lO 
Pigiterolo 
(pln-y5i-r8'l5) 
Ffl-c9-ma'y5 
PJl'lau (ptl'ldft) 
PIn-^r5>i5 
P!-9m-bi'n5 
Pl'?a 

Pis-cat'fHiu^i 
Pis-cat'f-quis 
Pis-ta'ja (pit.td'jrk) 
FJt'c&kh-ly 
PJtta'hiirg 

Pl^-cfin'cH 


riaquemine 

(piak-mfin') 

Pld't?, LA 
Platte 

Plau'^n (plbft^9n) 

Plels'B? fpli's?) 

Plym'oyth 

Plyn-ltm'mpn 

P0-c?i-h8n'tfli8 

Po-cg-m5ke' 

P9d-gbr'za 
P5d-U'ch|-a 
Fdlnt Cdu-p6S' 

Poitiers (pdl-tfirz'j 
or pwaHp-a) 

Poitou (pwa-tb') 
P5'l»nd 

P9l-ta'V9, or P8Ft{i Tk 
P61-y-nu'Bi-9 
(^l-p-nS'sb9-{i) 
P5m-9-r&'iu-^i 
P9n-dKh6r'ry 
PSnt-^h^r-tr&In^ 
Pontefmct (pbm'fret) 
Pen'tj.ac 
P6n't9-tBc 
Pb&'nah 
Pfi-p^-ykn' 
P6p-9-cW'8-pfitI 
Pfirt'-au-PrYnoe^ (-ft) 
Pbr'ti-c! (or pbr't^bQ) 
POrta^md 



GKOGRAPlllCAl NAMES 


968 


PSit lui 
POr't# Pray'a 
Pdr^tS R2'c3 
irarts'inoutb 


FSta^d&m 

P9Ugh-keep'^i§ 

(D 9 -k«p' 89 ) 

P5 z- 7.9*5'13 (pBt-8v-5aQ) 


P9-!ln'aaL (P946nt^sa) Pra?rfeSy|tgh|-en' 
P9-t6'inac Preble (preb^bl) 


P9-t6'inac 
Pa*t9-il', or P9-t<^>l 


PrSg'91 

Prfini'lb^ (pr8ats^lb<^) 

Prfi8n)Urg 

Prba'tCigna ('tSn) 

Pr«v'e-8l 

Prleg'nltz 

Prtn-ci-p’A'l5#4ih9-) 

Privas (pr5-vk') 


Provence (pr8v-vaBaO 
PrSv'j-dfince 
Prussia (pr(!k'Bb9-{i| or 
priisU'?-?) 

Prtilb (prdt) 

Pskov (8k5f) 

Puebla (pwlt'bll^ or 
pd-a'bYi) 


Pv-br'tS Rt'ea 

Fuy-de-Domo 
^we'-d 9 -d 3 ra 0 
P^lbeli (p 61 .ti«l't) 
P¥i<^nS«^ 


Q.ii8d']|n-bUrg 
au9-re't§i-ra (-rSO 


Q.uesnoy (kSn-wll') 
Quiberon (klb'r8ng') 


Q. 


Q,ull- 9 -ma.'n 9 

au|l-I 6 'U 


Qii 1^19-11 

duimper (klUn-rAf') 


duIn'9>btLiif 
dul'tO (kB^ttf) 


R. 


Raab (r'Ab) 
R9-WLt/ 

Rfli-ctne^ 

Ra-gfi's? 

Rai'^jn 

Ra-Jgi-mdn'dr ’4 
Rttj-pdd-tk'na 
Rii'l^igh fra.w'19) 
Rambouillet 
(iUm-b6'il-ya) 
Rim-ii-iiey 
R 9 m-p 63 r' 
Rdlin^'gate 
R^n-ck'gtia 
Rjn-gdan' 
R9-pldea' 
Rdip-P9-hkn'n9ck 
Rar'i-tin 
RAs'Uldt 
lUt'i-bdr 
Rdt'| 8 -b 5 n 
Rgi-vfin'n? 
Ra'von^-bbrg 
RBad^ng 
RBd'rdth 


Re^'^n 

R 6 g' 9 n§-b 4 rg 

Reggio (r5(l'j5) 

Rel'^hen-ha^h 

Rel'ch 9 ii-berg 

Rel-ki-d'vjk 

Reirn^ 

Reiiaix (re-ni') 
RCn-frew' 

Rennes (rCn) 
R 5 n«'s 9 -laGr 
Ro-que'nA (ro-ka'iiA) 
Rous ^ra'ds), Sp. 
ReQs rols), Qer. 
Rt;ul'ling- 9 n 
RGv'91 
Rbo (ra) 

Rhea (ra) 

RhGiin^ (rCm?, or 
rSmz, or rangz) 
Rheln't?! 

Rhine 

Rhode IsF^nd 
RhSde? 

Rhodes CrB-da') 


RhSne 

Rl-?i-zdn' 

Ri^ho'lied (rBsh'ld) 
RIch'm9nd 
Ruleau (re-d6') 
Rie's^n-g^-hirg' 

Rieti (re-a'to) 

Ri'gA, or Rl'g3 
Rig'9-let 
Rlrn'i-nt 
Ri-9-bdmM>A 
Rt'o nrd'vS 
Ri'5 C51-9-rA'd3 
Rt'5 dGl Ndr't9 
Rt'6 Gitln'do 
Rio Janeiro Ir5'0-j%-n§'* 
r5, or rQ^5-)9-nG'r6, 
or rl'3 ja-no'rO) 
Rl-5ni' (ro-ong') 

Rt'5 Sftl-9-dTl'I5 (-yC) 

RI'o-S?-U'd3 

Ilt'p^n 

Rive-dc-Gier 

(rev'-d^-idiC'a) 

Rtvej 


RTv'9-11 
RSane (ron) 
R 5 -?n- 3 Ko' 

RScii'dale 

Rd^ho'fOrt 

Rocbefoucnult 

(rdsh'fb-kO) 

R 9 -ch 611 e' 

R6cn'98-t9r 
R 3 i r-mCn'de 
R6-hil-c<Jnd' 

Romagna (r9-inan'yll) 
R9-ftia^n|-9, or 
Ro-niti-n!'? 

R5mo 

R8n-c9-vdKl98 

Rds'liA^h 

R 93 -c 6 in'm 9 n 

RSs-crei' 

R 9 - 9 Gt'l?i 

R 9 H-sA'n 5 

Rds'tdck 

R6'th9n-bdrg (r 5 't?n- 
bdrg) 

RSth'^r-h^m 


R 5 the-«fiy' 
RSt'l^r-dam 
Boubaix (rd-bR') 
Rouen (rd'kng) 
Roulers (r 6 -Ia/) 
Roussillon (rb-sXl'- 
y»ng') 

R5v-9-ro'd0 (rSv-^-rSL'* 
d6) 

Rovigno (r9-v0n'yB) 

R 9 -vt'g 5 

R6w-an' 

RSx'bUrg 

RSx'by-ry (rSx'b^r-?) 
Rd^d9l-8tiat (-stilt) 

Rd Iqii 

Rd-tn6'lj-9, or Kd'in& 
11'9 

Rdp p!n' 

Russia (rd'8h9-5i, or 
rQsh'9-9) 
Rdst'schdck 
Riilh'9r-flird 
Rd-th^r-glGn 
Riit'l^nd 


S. 


Baade (sad) 

Bilal (sal) 

SaaM? 

BaaPfGId 

Saar'brdck 

Sdar-ldu'is 

BAatz (sats) 

sa'bi-a 

Sa-bVna 

S 9 -bine' 

SA-ble-stan' 

Sack-9-tdd' 

Bk'cS 

Sag' 9 -dsi-h 5 c' 
Sag-hs-li'^n, or S9- 
gha'M- 9 n 
sag'i-nkw 
SAgue'nSy (rtlg'nR) 
Saii'9-ra, or Bgi-ha'rfli 
Sah-ryn-pBre' 

Said (sId) 

Sal'da 
^'ide 
Sal- " 


St. X'mRnd 
St As'fiph 
St Xu-gys-tlne' 

St. Xus'tle 
Bt Bfieux(-br9-d0 
St jeiirl8't9“Pb9r’(f 
St Cliirfl'vine 

Bt Cloua (sang'kldO 
St cni'ymb 
St Croix (kriHx, or 
krwa) 

8 t. Cyr (sang'sSr') 


St Dlz'j-^r (sling -dlzt 
9-a) 

St. Dv-niln'gS 
Saintcs (hAngt) 

St. £t-|-Gnne' 

St. Ey-sta'tj-? 

St. Fe-li'p9 
St. F 13 ur 
81. Gill 

Bt. Gen-9-viCve' 

St. G'or'gio (-jdr'jS) 

St GI-9-van'ni 
St Gdt'h^ird 
St He-lo'ny 
St. Hel'i-^r 
Bt HQ'bert 
St Il-d 9 -f 6 n '85 
St. Ja'g 5 (or -yA'gS) 

St Liw'r^nce 
St. L6ii'is (or IS'y) 

St. LQ^C)-9 (or-ly-sB') 
St. Ma'W 

St, MRu'ry (or -indft'rA) 
St Ml'ch?-?! 

St. Mlg^uyl (-mtg'w§l, 
or -m?-gSI') 

St Ne6t3 (-nbts) 

St. O'niyr (or - 3 -mir'; 
Sainton ge 
(sang'tSnzh') 

St. PiSrre 
St PSl'tyn 
St Guentln (-kAn'- 
tangO 

St. sai'va^sr' 

St. B9-bag'ti?in (-99- 
bast'vyn) 


St. Sor-van' (>vang') 

St. SGv'pr (or -seV-Ar) 
St. Sev-^r-i'ny 
St. Tam'my-ny 
Ft. TbOin'ys (-tdni'-) 

St. VIn'cynt 

St. Yriex (-B're-a) 

Sa-kd'rA 

Sy-IA'UB 

8al-fli-iTian'c9 

Sa'l^m 

SH^r'nB 

Sai'fyrd (saw'fyid) 

8?-lI'n9 

Sfi-llne' 

Saiis'bu-ry (‘‘ilz^b^r-?) 
Byi-ies' 

SAltn 

Sa-lS'n? 

Sai-9-nl'c?i 

Syl-sStte' 

Sa-lu'd?i 

Sil-Idz'zS (sA-ldt'sC) 
sai-win' 

Saiz'bdrg 

SaJzwedel (saits'wS-dSl) 

Sy-ma^ny 

Sy-mar' 

Slm-a-rang' 

Sam-ar-cRnd' 

Sdm'bre (sain'br) 

sam-9:«"ti-a 

Sam-dJ^dej' 

Sa'mba 

Sara-9-thia'ki 

Sani-^n' 

Sa'n> 


San-d 9 -mtr' 

San-dQs'ky 

S.lnd'wich 

Syn-gA't 

Sin'cy-niBn 

San-i-iac' 

sari Ma-rl'ns 

Sanquahar (slnk'yr) 

Syn-san'ding 

Ban'i? Crdz 

San'tft Fu' (f>r fu) 

Sdn'tgi-Mei-rt'y 

San't 9 -Mar'lb?i 

S^in-tan'd^r 

San'tiji-rem 

San-t 6 C' 

San-ti-a'g 5 
Bart-t|i-ia'na (san-tn- 
y'A'nA) 

Sdn-tp-rl'ni 
Ba 5 ne ( 85 n) 

Sap'tin 

Sar' 9 -bat 

Slr-fli-gBs'ay 

Sar-y-nkc/ 

Sar-9-t»f' 

Sar-y-t 5 'g?i 

Sar-?i-wan' 

Sar-dln'i-a 
BA-reu', or SA-ri' 

SA'rSs 

Sarro 

Sirthe (sUrt) 
S9»-k?i-8haw'iD, or Sjs- 
katch'y-wRn 
Sis'ssi-ri 
SjLl- 9 -d 33 '' 


S9-ta'ii-a 

sat'y-raji 

SaiiU (h 5 ) St. Mary 
Baumur (sO-mQr') 
Sy-vkn'nsih 
save 

Skv-y nay' 

Bavlgliano 
(sAv-ei-y’A'nO) 
Savigny (sy-vid'y?) 
Sav'94Ax 
Bri-v 6 'n§i 

B?i-V(J3?', or SAv'dJ 

Saxe-Ai'tyn-bdrg 

Saxe-Wel'inyr 

Sax'9-ny 

Bca-fSlF 

BcAn-dy-rddn' 

Sctln-dj-n 5 'vi -9 

Bear'bdr-ough 

Scjr-pan'W 

Schaff-hau'99n (sUar- 


Schau'en-bdrg (ihW 
en-bdrg) 
Schelestadt 
(8h21-98-tat') 
SgliSidt, or S^hMdt 
S^hSni'nltz 
Ssh9-nGc^l9-dy 
SchiS-dim' 

S^hj-iaz' 

6£h9-harM9 

S^hSn-brdnn' 

S^hS'npn 

Scbda'w^n 

S^hdra'ia 
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6<^hw&'M^ 
8^hwArt^z$n<IHirg 
Bchwftrz'bttrg 
Bchwirs'Wtid 
B^iiwreld'nltz (shwlt'- 

S^fhweln'fdrt 
B^hweltz (shwits) 
S^hwlr'in, or S^jhwf- 
rtn' 

Scigliano (Bljjl-yU.'n3) 
Bcll'ly 

Scl'6 (or Bhe'C) 

89i-«'t5 

8cl9-v6'nK 

BcSt'ltmd 

B^ba'gS 

B3b-9-ni'c5 

8e-d;jLn' 

Begnl (san'yG) 

Bfl'g3 

S9-gBr'b9 

B9-g0'vi-» 

BGine (sin, or seji) 
SGis-t&n' 

Sfil-^n-dlnsk' 

B^-rnGiTdr)*^ 

BSin-i-gil'l|-g 

BGm'i-nSles 

Bdm'iin 

Bdm^p&Sh 

BGn'9-giU 
83n-9-^m'b)-9 
Sen -IIS' (stog-lGsO 
Sfn-nattr' 

Bens (sSLng) 


B«r-gm-p5re' 

Sdr'«8 

Bereth (s^-rBtO 
B5r-i-na'g9r 
Sfir-in-gftp'i^-taoi^ 
S^r-phan'tU 

BGt'iedJe 

89-td'bai 

Sf-vas'tp-pUl, or Sdv- 

ti8-t3'p9l 

Sfiv'^rn 

S9-vl6r' 

Sfiv'iUe, or S^-vIlle' 
Sevre (sfivr) 

Sevres (savr) 
S8-wis-tan' 

BhU'UiS 
8han'n9n 
Sh&t'yl Ar'»b 
Shkw'nee-tB^n 
Sh68r>n€as' 

Bhef^fl81d 

ShSn-^n-dS'fih 

BhGr-shill^ 

Sbl-g-was's^e (-wBs'-) 
Shj-r4z' 

Bhir-v&n' 

Sb^-sha'nee?' 

Shrew|'bv-ry 

(shrflz'bfr-?) 

Shdm'ia 
Sl-ftm', or 
Sl-bS'ri-» 

Bl^'i-ly 

Siculiano (sS-kdl-ya^nS) 

SlS'pn 

Si-dn'n? 

Si-Gr'r? L^-d'ne • 

Si-8r'r?i N^-vk'da 

Slg'in?i-rlng'9n 

Sj-gufin'z9 

Sj-ia'si-fli 

Bjl-hSt' 


BXm-bYrsk' 

BIm'cde y, 

SXm-idi^rB^ppI 
Blm^plBn (or Bttng'* 
plBngO 

Bin-g&n' 

SIn-g9-p8re' 

Slnigaglia (sln-9-gai^- 
ytt) 

Sin '9b, or SInVpO 
Sioux (86-3% or s6) 
Bir-hind' 

STr-f-na'gvr 
Sis-tO'viL or Sls'tp-vtt 
Si-dt' 

Sj-vSLs' 

Sj-wah' 

Bken-^tVJ?8 

Sklb-b9-r60n' 

Blsi-v6'ni-9 

Blfia'wick 

SliSb-blddm^ 

Sll'gS 
Bluys (slds) 
8mai'c9l-d8n 
Smp-Iinsk' 

Smyr'n? 

Sn5w'd9n 

Sn5w'hIU 

SSane 

S5c-9-nd8'c5 

S9-c5'tr?i 

S9-fa^Si 

Boignies (sdlng'nGs, or 
swill 'y a) 

Soissons (swUs'sBngO 
S9-ledre' 

S8I-f9-ta'rtt 
S6m'9r-88t 
Bdni'frf Joleo 
SBmine 


Sbn'der-hau'^en (sBn'- 
d^r-hdd^z^n) 
S9-n0'rt 
B^iad' 

89-'Pht'9, or SB^phj-g 
B^ra'm 

S^rdlle', or BBr^d 

SB'd-U 

B9-ra'r9 

S9r-r8n't8 

S^-din' 

Sdu-r?i-bay'?i 

Southwark (adth'^rk) 

Spi, or Spk 

Spain 

Spiitn^ 

SpMk'trS 

SpHn-dau' (Bpiii’dW) 
Spey (spa) 

Speyr (splr) 

Spire 

Spltz-bfe’rl'fn 
Sp9-le't0 (8p9-Ji't5) 
Sp5r'9-dS5 
Squam 

Squil-li'ce (-chfi) 
Sta'br&ek (sti-brSk) 
St9-gl'r9 
Btaine^ 

BtJtl-|-m5'np 

Btam-b6ur 

St?im-pa.'li-tt, 

Btir'gard 

Staub'bagh 

Stiun'tpn 

St9-v&ng'9r 

Sl&v'9r-9n 

Btfi6n'bGrg-9n 

Stein 

Stfil'len-bSsch (-b»sh) 
StGl-lin% or Stet'tin 
Sted'ben, or Stey-bSn' 
Stea'b^ii-vlile 
Sley'fr 


Steynlng (itR'npMf) 

StIr'Iing 

BtBck'h5lm 

St3no^ii9rV0ft 

St5n%ng-t9n 

StoUi^brld^e 

Str^-bSne^ 

Stril'sdnd 

8trftn'ra-9r 

Stris'bttrg 

Stidth-fi'ven 

Strau'bing (strBfl'bjng) 

Strd'ltz 

Strlv'a-ll 

StrBmVll 

Stdhl Wel's^n-bdrg 

StUr'mjn-et^r 

Stdt'gkrd 

Sui'bi-g 

Bui'k^m 

Sd-d9r-ina'nj-9 


Su-d6't6a 

Sd'ez 


S0'9z 

Sd-gul-mGs'sa 

Sd'lj 

Svl-niB'na 

Sv-mi'trei 

Bvm-ba'w^ 

Sv-rftt' 

Bur-i-nam' 

Bd'^a 

Bu3-qu9-lBLn''n9b 

Bdt'ISdge 

Bv-wa'n6e 

Swkn'^^a 

SwG'd^n 

SwS-ne-mdn'd 9 

SwTt'z^r-ldnd 

Syd'noy 

Sy-d'n? 

Syr'p-cflse 

Syr'i-9 

Szir-vAs' 

Bzg|-9-d!n' 


TvbXr'ca 

l^b-e-reS'htt 

T^-bis'cS 

Ta'bdr 

T9-brlz% or T^-brCCz' 
Tjl-ca'm^a 
Tac-9-rl'gua 
Te-cfiz'z? 

T9-c5n'n9t 

T^c-y-bay'i 

Tad'c98-t9r 

Tdd-fiu-sl^' 

Te-fal'l? 

Taf'i-ict 

^ntg'^n-rSck, or Ti^ 
9 n-r6g 
T9-giz^9 

Tagiiamento (ttl-yflt- 
min'ts) 

Ta'gila 

Tttl-9-ve'ni (-vi'O 
Tai'bpt 

Taliaferro (tSI'^i-vpr) 

T&U^-his's^e 

TiMj-hatch'le 

Til-lsi-pM'sg 

Tanufum'cfli 

Ttim-bS'rf 

Tim'bSv, or Tgm-bdf 
Termite' 

Tim-pl'cd 

Te-ntt'rO 

Tk'ney 

l^n-|i8r' 

Tan*|5re^ 

Tgn-nds'fp^rlm 

Tan-n^-dir' 

T]l-^r<mt'nB, 

TOp4M' 

TIr-pJtar 


Tar'9n-l5 
Ti-ras-cSn' 
Tlir-9-z5'na (tiir-?- 
th5'ni) 

Tirbes (tirb) 

Tdr'n9-p8l 

Tdr-r9-g5'nfi 

Tir'sys, or Tir-Bda' 

Tir't9-ry 

l^r'u-d&nt 

TiBh’-kdnd' 

Ta8-ei-8d'd9n 

Tiu'de-ny 

Taun't9n 

Tau'n-di 

Tau'rjs 

T^v'siat-hds 

Tav'98t-14nd 

T9-vt'ra 

Tfi.v%9-t5ck 

Tize'w^U 

Tcher-kisk' 

TchGr'nj-gSf 

Tchdds'kSe 

Tci-nin' 

Tcit'cl-cttr HO'tdn 
T9-Sl'k| 

T&he (t6sh) 
T55m-b6y 
T€f'l)S 
T^-hi'ma 
TS-h9-raLn% or 
T^h-riLun' 
T^-hui'cen 
T^-hudn't^-pGc 
TSign (ten, or tin) 
Telgn'roo^th 
T9-id'cd (t^-iid'ka) 
T€l-in-gft'ng 
’I’el-li-cliSr'ry 
Tei'lj-c3 
Teni-^s-vkP 
T^-n&s'se-rTm 
len^e-rTuu 


Ten-n9s-s65' 
T5n't9r-d6n 
T6p-9-a'ca 
To-qu6n-d?i-nii% or 
T6q-u9n-dl'ma 
Ter'9-in5 

Ter-ce'i-r'A (tfr-sa^^-ri) 
T^r-ce'ri (sa'ri) 
T9-rSk' 

T6r-g9-vls't9 

Ter'nq-nl 

Ter'ni9-ll 

Tdr-nale' 

Ter'ni 

TGr-r^-cI'n? (or tGr-r^- 
dhe'ni) 

Tfir'rMSI-Fue'gd 

(-fwi'g3) 

Terre Bonne (tir4>8n0 
Terre Haute (tAr-h5t') 
TSsch'^n (tSsh'^n) 

Tet v-ftn' 

Tev-9-rC'n9 

T«v'|-9t 

Tewks'by-ry (tdks'- 
b?r-?) 

Tex'99 
Teyn (tin) 

T9k-<!u'c3 
Thames (temz) 
Than'ft 
The-a'k| 

ThO'bHd 
Thebes 
Thols (tis) 

Theresienstadt (t^-rS'- 
a^-^n-sttitO 
Thlarar (t^-k^gyr) 
Thi-b«t' (t^b«t') 

Thiel (tCl) 

Thielt (teit) 

Thiers (tS-Ar') 
Thionville (t8-3ng-vI10 
ThS'vtt (tS'vd) 


ThS'l^n ( 13190 ) 
ThS'mjr (t 6 'ui 5 ir) 
Th 5 m' 98 -t 9 n (t5m'-) 
Thdm (or tbrn) 

Thun (tdn) 

Thtir'Kau (tdr'g'dd) 
Thyr-ge'vi-s 
Thy-rln'^-gi 
Thttrle? 

TIb'bS 

Tl'ber 

Tj-b6t' 

Tigh'vin 

Tj-ci'n5 (or t^-chB'nB) 

Tl-c5n-d9-r8'g9 

T}-d6re' 

T16I (tel) 

Tif'llp • 

TigretteW 

Tl'grjs 

’I’ll'sit 

Tlm-bvo-t8ft% or Tjm- 
buc'taa 
Tl'mbr 
TIm- 9 r-iaut' 

Tln'i-dn 

Tln-n 9 -v«l'ly 

TW'gS 

Tlp'9-iU 

Tlp-p9-C9-nd0' 

Tlfi-p^-ra'ry 

Tir-es' 

Tlrle-m0nt' 

Tlsh-gi-mln'g8 

Tlt-i-ci'cl 

TIt't 9 -rie 

TIvVll 

Tiss-cam 

T15m-«dn' 

T9-b£'n3 

T9.b5l" 

T9-b8l8k' 

T9-bB'83 
T3 -can-tint^ 


T9-cdt' 

Tp-cd'yB 
Tmplitz (tSplIts) 
T 9 -kay' 

T 9 -lS'd 6 (or t 9 -Id'd 3 ) 
Tp-lB'sA 
T 9 -ld'c'A 
T5m bdck^b^e 
T 6 m-blg'b 9 e 
T 8 ni-b 9 C-t^% or T 8 ni 
bUc't63 

T8n-gat-9-b6&^ 

T 6 n-kln' 

Tonneina (tSn'nKng ) 
TSn-nferre^ 
T8n-n9-wan'tsi 
T 6 n'n|ng- 9 n 
T5n-quSn' (I8n-k6u0 
T 68 m-bdd'drft 
Topayos (t 9 -pl'y 38 ) 
Tdr-bay' 

Tdr'gau (or tbr'gdai 

T 9 -rl'n 3 

Tdr'm^g 

T3r'n9-a 

T9-r8n't5 

T8r'9n4M 

T6r'9-P^z 

Torquay (t8r-ke0 

T5r-ris-daV 

Tdr-shSk' 

T9r-t5'l5i 

T 9 r-tB'na 

Tfr-t3'sa 

T9r-td'g9 

T9-ti'na 

TOt-nSss' 

T6ul (tei) 

TSu-18n' (tft-IBng') 
Tdu-lftu^e' (td-W*0 
Touralne (td-rfin') 
T6ur-na*gha«t' 
T6ur-n4y' 

I'ours (t6r, or tdrz) 
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m 


T»4>ce't9r 

Trtlj-^n5lp'9-lj 

Tr»-1®« 

TrU'nt 

Trtn-'qu^ttr' 

Tr4n-«)'t vU’Ui'f 

Tr&p'«i-ni 

TiHv-m-cOre^ 

Tr«b-f«8nd' 

Trei'«{im 

Tf«iii'9-c«ii 

Trtm'HJ 
Troves (trfiv) 
Tr9-vl^gl 


Tro-vS'«6 

Trl'cfli-Kl 

TrIch'9-n8p'o4y 

Tn-Sate' 

Trtn-c5in-ft4ee' 

Trln-i-dW' 

Trtp'p-M 

TrJp'p-Ks 

TrSp-9-lIz'z(|i 

(trlp^It'sfk) 

Trois Eivleres (trwttr 
r6v'y4r) 

TrCp'pau (tr8{/ptta) 


TrSi'fisht 
Troyea (trwtl) 
Trd'r« 

Tnixitto (tfi-h«'y®) 

Tsoh^r-lULak' 

TaWm'pll 

Ta^»m 

Td'fr-rTck 

Tu&t (twit) 

TA'bing-fn 

Tv-de'fil (ttf-diTi) 

Tfl'jfv^d 

Td'll 


T31-49-m0re^ 

T 4 Uo 

TtvaH^t 

Td[ii«gV*r&'gttV. 

Tdn^gV**®? 

Til'nPcg 

Ttt'nis 

Turcoing (t^kr 4 cwftiit 0 
TAr'c^-mins 
Tti'rin 
I’dr-k^s-tan' 

TUr'k^y 

TAm-h6ut' 

Tp-r6n' 


TAr-ahfi®*^ 

TU-rv-chiiwk' 

T&s>cHd6<H 

Ttt»'o»-ny 

Tfia-efer&w'ia 

Ttta>cg-rO'r» 

Tuy (tw«) 

Tv«r (tw«r) 

TwM'diMtt 

Tyne^mopth 

Tyrnan (ttfr^nSI} 

Ty-rftl',ofT|r'«l 

Ty-rtne' 

TJfr'ryl 


U. 


UCAYALE (ft-kl'vl8) 

Udine (6'd9-n&) 
Udvarhely 
1?) 

Uist (wist) 

Ukraine (d'krfin) 
Uleaborg (&'l9>»-barg) 


'04i9-t8'g 
trim (film, 
tJlf'w4-t9r 
1jfm'bfi-g8g 
■Om-m^-ra-pdd'rii 
Un'd^r-wftl'd^n 
O-nlt'fd SULtea 


lUm) 


t)n-t9r-wM'd?n 

Up'sal, or Vp^nig 

Up-s^l-lfi'ta 

Ural (6'r?i, or 6-rill') 

Vr-ba^na 

t)r-bl'r.6 

O'ri C6'r§) 


t)r'«9-r6n 

Uruguay (6-rvKgwl') 
trae'a^m 

Uahant (dih'fing) 
tta'ti-dg 
t'ta-wfis 
U'M-cg 


Utreclit (jril'trfltt ar 
6'tr«kt) 

Utrera (fr-tri'A) 
Vt 48 x' 9 -t^ (or ttxV 
tyr) 

Uzes (6^ia0 
trz'nft£li (dta'B&k) 


VAro^iTs 
Valais (vkrUl') 

Vftl'dai 

V?il-dlv'rt 
Valence (vfil-fins') 
VH®n'ci-6 (vji-lfin'- 
she-fi) 

Va-i«n-ci-a'na 
Valenciennes (vil-fin- 
Bf-fin') 

Va-15n't|-?i (-sh9-?i’) 

Vfil-lM9-lia' 

Vftl-l9l-ll'na 

Valois (vil-wfi') 

Vdl-9m-br5'85i 

Vfil-pa-ral'sfi 

Vil't9-l!ne 

V&n-c8u'v9r 

V?in-da'li-fli 

V&n Difi'm^n*; L&nd 

Vfinnes (vfin) 


Va-rt'nas 

Vds-ar-hSMy 

Va8-jl-i-i>8t'a-’ni5 

Vds's^l-bir-^ugh 

VSiu-cld^e' 

Vaud (vfl) 

Voglia (vSl'ya) 
V^-lay' 

V^-ll'nO 

V^l-le'tri (v§l-la'tre) 
V^l-lfire' 

Venaissm (ven-as- 
sfing') 

V^-nan'gfi 
Vendee (v’in-da') 
Vendome (van-dflm') 
Venezuela (vSu-?- 
zwa'lfi) 

Vfin'ice 

V§n-I88' 


VS'ra Crdz (or v&'r»- 
krdsO 
ve'ra Piz' 

V^-rtt'guil 

V?r-cfil'li (v§r-chW'l9) 

V?r-dan' 

V?r-g8nncf' 

Verinejo (ver-m5'y6) 

V^r-mll'iyn 

V§r-m5nt’ 

V9-r6'na 

Ver-sailles' 

V^r-8€tz' 

Vervlers (vbr've-a) 
Ve-f8ul' fy^-zdl') 
V^-sa'vj-us 
V^-vfiy' 

Vj-sl'nA 
Vj-fis'inv 
Vi-w ;«t 


vrbbra 

V|-c6n'zfi (or v$-chfin'- 

Vigh (vSk) 

Vlcks^bdrg 

V|-dln' 

V|-8n'n^ 

V|-8nne' 

Vl-4^vfi'n5 

Vi'gfi 

Vj-laino' 

VTl'l^ch 
Vll'ia Rt'ca 
VSlle-frin^he' 
Ville-nedve' 
Vin-ccnne?' 
Vintimigha (vln-t(h 
mll'yfi) 

Vique (vS'k?) 

Vlre (v6r) 


Vir-fttn'i-si 
Viseu (ve-f&'6) 
VIs'ty4a 
V|-t8p8k' 

Vi-tdr'bfi 
Vitre (vStr) 
V|t-tfl'r|-^ 

Vivlers (vIv'e-S) 

Vlz-^-gftn-^iam' 

Vldd-i-mlr' 

V5'g9l?-barg 

Voghera (vo-g&'rfi) 

V6pg^i 

Vei-hyn'I-a 

V9-16g'd» 

V61 tdr'nS 
V3r'^rl-bdrg 
V5r'9-n5z 
Vosges (vteb) 
Vd'k^-vfir 


W, 


Waag (Wttg) 
wa'bdsh 

W41'sh9-r8n 

W&l'dSck 

Wai-dSn'e5y 

Wftl'd9-b6r-9Ugh 

Wales 

Wal-lS'shi-a 

Wkl'l^n-stildt 

Wkl'pOle 

W&l'ajdl 

Wai'tham 

Wan-g^'r» 

mn-l^ck-bSad' . 

War'a-deln (w6r'-) 

War'M^n (w5rM 

War'ren (wor'rfn) 

Wflj'siw 

Wflir'wick (or w5r'ik) 
Wa8h'jng-t9ii (wSsh'- 
ing-t9n) 


Washita (wSsh-^-tfiLwO 
Waah't^-nSlw (w8sh'-) 
wa-t9r-«e' 

Wa't9r-f9rd 
Wa't9r-188 
Wk't^r-vTlle 
Wa-ter-vliSt' 
Wavertree (wflL'tr?) 
Wavre (wa'vr) 
WSar'moyth 
Wednes^by-ry (w5nz'- 

Welch^89l-bdrg 

Werm^r 

Weln'helm 

Wels's^n-bdurg 

WfilM^nd 

W5n'd9-V9r 

W«n'n<?r 

Wefi'bley (wd'bl?) 
W«r-ni-§9-r6'd9 


Wir'thelm (-tim) 
Wfi'B?! 

WS'89r 
Wfisa^r-As 
Wfis't^r-wCiId 
WSst'man-ldnd 
Wfist-mSath' 
Wfist'nT(n-8t9r 
W68t'm9re-land 
Wfist-pha'li-a 
Wfit-t9-iU'vi-9 
Wexio (wfik'sC) 
Wey (wft) 
Wey'mo^ (w5'-) 
WM'dfth 
Wbite-ha'ven 
Wlckasw 
Wi9-llcz'ka 
(w9-nch'ka) 
WlS's^l-bUrg 


Wie's^n 

Wle'an 

Wlfkes'bfir-r? 

W'Il'niing-t9n 

Wll'n^i 

Wln'nnd^r-mCre, or 
WIn'd9r-m5re 
Wln'ch?l-B5a 
Wln'ches-t^r 
WInd'39r 
Wln-9-ba'g5 
WIn'ni-p€g 
Winnipraeogee (wln- 
e-p9-saw'k9) 
WjB-ba'd^n, or Wls'- 
ba-den 

W|B-Ci8^8^t 

Wjs-cSn'sin 

WIs'mar 

Wlt'l^n-flteln 


WYth'am 

Wlt'l9n-b8rg 

W5-a-h66' 

Wa'byrn 

W61'f9n-b4U9l 

WSl'ga 

Wol-v^r-hSmp'ton 
(wQl-v^r-him'ton) 
Woolwich (wfil'U) 
Worcester (wdrs^t^rl 
Worstead (wdrs'tyd) 
Wragby (rag'b?) 
WrSx'ham (rfix'am) 
Wdr't^ra-berg 
WUrz'bUrg 
(wfirts'bUrg) 
Wy'WJrg 

Wy'cambe (Wl'kam) 
Wy'9-inlng, orWf-€ 
inlng 


X. 


XA-lWjL (bWit'iill) 
Xauzi (hka'bfi) 


Xerei (ha'r^s) 
Xi-xO'nfi (b6-b0'nll) 


Xi-c«'c5 (X9-Wk5) 
Xt'mi (z9fmS) 


XIn'fv (sMn'gd) 




Xuxuy (bd'liwl) 
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y. 


Ta kStitse 

V'ail hiVah? 

yang-tcliooil' 
YiUiy'lH^* k|-ftng' 

VA'ni-iiA 
\ A 9 ichoofi' 


yV kdnd' 

Yir'inouth 

y.ir'p'SlAf 

Ynr'rflw 

y.i /o6' 

Ycd'di') 

Yciu'ca 


Y«n-i-«5l' (or ySn-?- 
aii'?) 

YeS'vil 
Yeyd (yad) 

Y6xd 

Y6nno 

Ydrk 


Y8u'ghfiLll (or yiwl) 
Youchiogeny (yok-?- 
ga'n^) 

Yprcs (ii'pr) 

Ya'sel (Ts'sqI) 
Ys'tidt (Tb'tat) 


Ytli'^n ('Ifh'fa) 
y ii-( ? uu' 
Yn-tinn' 
Yu-rd'pl 
Yv-er-dun' 
Yvctot Cuv'tO^ 


Z. 


Zaab (Zlib) 

Z lan-irAin' 
ZY^-ra, or Z?t~a'r.^ 
Z5(.-9-tt*'c99 C-td'-) 
Zs-grab' 
Z?in-b6ze' 
Z5»-ii)fl'ra 
Z\im-p*i'la 
ZAiie^'vIUd 


Zan-guo-bar' 

Zati'tg 

Zau-/| b’ir' 

Za'r.l 

Zda'lgurt 

Z9-l)id' 

Z9-I)il' 

Zc®\''din 

Zeila (zd'IA) 


ZeMGn' 

Zellz (tsits) 

Zel'l? (tselMi) 
ZCm'pIin (HCm'i)l|n) 
Zorbsl (tserbst) 

Zi'A 

Zic-g^n-hajn' ( tjG) 

Zpn-bA'd 

Zirk'nltz (tsirk'uTts) 


Zitt.iu (tsjt'toQ) 
Z15rk'zow 
Zn.l'ym (isnA'im) 
Zoii-wAii' 
ZuI-for-9-bacl' 

Zu'i (tsdg) 

ZrtI iVijlMu (tslll'9-kba) 
Zdl'iuch (tsdl'plk) 
Zd'ripa 


Zdt'ph^n 
Ziiy'dyr Z55' 
ZwCl'len-dam 
Zwlftk'au (t«wTk'd>4> 
ZwSn (tsw81) 
Zvvdr'nik 






